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Time to Talk Tough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD C.OSTERTAG 

or Mxw roaK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 12,1951 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr, Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include herewith a column by 
William L Ryan, Associated Press news 
analyst entitled “Talk Tough to Rus¬ 
sia,*' which appeared In the Rochester 
(N y.) Democrat-Chronicle on July 9, 
1951, and an editorial commenting on 
this column, which appeared In the 
Democrat-Chronicle the following day. 

The burden of these articles Is that 
It is high time to call the Soviet’s bluH 
In the light of the colossal evidence of 
bad faith exhibited by the Communists 
in the Korea cease-fire talks, in staging 
the talks in an enemy-held city, to the 
accompaniment of a barrage of enemy 
propaganda, this advice is both emi¬ 
nently timely and eminently sound. It 
is one thing for us to be Judicious and 
temperate. It is something else again to 
submit to deliberate perfidy committed 
by an enemy who is without the rudi¬ 
ments of either civil or military honor. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has certainly 
come, as these articles well point out, 
for us to come down off Olympus in our 
dealings with the Communists, and talk 
tough. 

The articles follow; 

[From the Rochester (N. Y ) Democrat- 
Chronicle of July 9, 1961] 

Tauc Touor to Russia 
(By William L. Ryan) 

Perhaps the time has come for the United 
States to assume that the Russians are go¬ 
ing to act like Russians. With this in mind— 
should a cease fire be made to stick in Ko- 
rear—perhaps this Is the time for the United 
States to begin talking the toughest kind 
of talk to Moscow. 

There are all sorts of reasons for believing 
the Russians, from Politburo to peasant, are 
scared. What they do now—and they most 
surely will have some sort of offensive Im¬ 
provised after Korea—wiU likely be prompted 
by that fear. 

The Busslazis. with their vast national In¬ 
feriority complex, may panic more easily 
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than we think Today the bulk of the Rus¬ 
sian people dreads war They know what 
it is. The Politburo dreads a shooting war 
because it Is aware that it is unready, in¬ 
ternally and otherwise It has made a 
strategic retreat in Korea—and Koiea is 
beginning to look like a great Soviet blunder. 
The U. S S R —and the cnariat governments 
before It—always feared a ring of hostility. 
It is a reality today Korea, opening the 
eyes of the Western World to Soviet designs, 
solidified and strengthened the opposition 

Moscow feared a rearmed West Korea is 
making it a reality. Moscow dreaded a re¬ 
militarised Germany. But if Western Ger¬ 
many Is rearmed,* Moscow can blame its ad¬ 
venture in Korea The Soviet Union now 
will bring its greatest propaganda barrages 
to bear against German remilltarieatlon, and 
in favor of the kind of treaties the Russians 
want in Germany and Japan. 

She may even make menacing gestures. 
The Western answer can be tough talk— 
tough talk which can penetrate the iron 
curtain to the masses of people behind it 
They remember that Germany alone, with 
a heavily armed world on Its back, almost 
brought the great Soviet Union to its knees 
Let them now ponder the prospect of a united 
Western Europe backed by American might 

But it is not only dread of the West’s arms 
which may now keep the Soviet Union In 
check Russia Itself is a vast complex of 
fear, the accumulation of decades of rule 
baaed on fear 

There is evidence in the Soviet press that 
the Russian worker is tired-very tired In 
the ranks of the proletariat, swollen by the 
mass Importation of country bumpkins with 
little aptitude or liking for industrial labor 
there seems to be a slow, despairing resent¬ 
ment They may have a little more materi¬ 
ally than their fathers or grandfathers bad, 
but they are paying a heavy price 

When a worker lately snatched from the 
farm fouls up an assembly line, his ”nltch- 
evo”—BO what?—no longer is a refuge. He 
is accused of sabotage. He loses pay or he 
can even he sent away to a labor camp. 

When this process is repeated many, many 
times, factories fail to meet their quotas. 
The Industry fails to achieve goals imposed 
from above With true Russian inability to 
find a middle course, the Politburo orders a 
shakeup. 

Not many months ago a number of minis¬ 
tries underwent these shake-ups New ones 
are in the ofDng now Pravda has been lash¬ 
ing everything from "serious shortcomings 
to antistate activities In a number of indus¬ 
tries. In particular the lumber, meat and 
dairy, food and fish industries and the min¬ 
istry of light industry have been whipped 
editorially. 

Note that all these industries are con¬ 
cerned with consumer welfare. The task 


asked of them is impossible From fear the 
Soviet Union Is throwing everything into 
the yawning maw of its heavy Industry—its 
war Industry But by succumbing to the 
great overriding fear the U S. S. R. is creat- 
new ones dally. 

'The fears accumulate and multiply them¬ 
selves Perhaps in the not too distant fu¬ 
ture the peak will be reached and the dam 
will burst Perhaps the Politburo, more giv¬ 
en to blunders than we have been led to sus¬ 
pect. is aware of this danger Perhaps the 
time has come to tell Moscow we’re sick and 
tired of theU nonsense 

[From the Rochester (NY) Democrat- 
Chronicle of July 10.1961] 

Pear Tehimd the Curtain 

On this page yesterday, William L Ryan 
offered some encouraging comment for any¬ 
one who is Inclined to believe that Russia 
holds all the high cards Mr Ryan feels 
that Russia Is beset by fears, that she could 
not be as tough an antagonist as too many 
persons believe And he wondered, at the 
laat, if It wouldn’t be worth while for this 
country to begin talking up to the Soviets 
Perhaps because this newspaper has expressed 
much the same opinion, it finds much to 
cheer in the Ryan article 

As a people we are too much inclined to 
take Russia’s gabblings at face value We 
believe what she says, no matter how absurd 
or how obscure her boasts and threats. 
Naturally the Democrat and Chronicle is op¬ 
posed to any war that is not forced on us, 
but we do not believe that a courageous 
stand on our part will lead to war 

Here in Rochester last week was held an 
important meeting It was the national 
convention of the Organisation for the Re. 
birth of the Ukraine These Americans of 
Ukrainian stock are not frightened at Rus¬ 
sia's bulk They have a confidence that their 
old country will yet have the shackles 
stricken from It, that It will live free, that 
their relatives will not have to wear the 
Russian brand Organizations of this sort 
feed Russia’s fears She knows perfectly 
well that under her police state are millions 
of men end women who would make almast 
any sacrifice to free themselves 

This country cannot begin to realize the 
Russians' reason for worry We are a coun¬ 
try of many racial stocks, but we ore one 
people. We are a free and responsible peo¬ 
ple, the Russians are police-state serfs. We 
have long coast lines to protect, hut not so 
long as the Russians have We can send 
a squad of soldiers to any Isolated spot, con¬ 
fident they will hold their ground; Russia 
cannot trust her soldiers We have our re¬ 
sources, and an assured manufacturixig rec¬ 
ord Russia lacks the experience and the 
ability. If we owned the same Uabiiltiea as 
Russia has. we would be sick with worry. 
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Cease Fire: Round One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or N»W YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 12,1951 

Mrs. ST GEORGE. Mr Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
Include an article by Erwin D. Canham, 
showing the humiliating position in 
which the United States and the United 
Nations have been placed in the negotia¬ 
tions at Kaesong 

Our negotiations are under a white 
flag in an armed stronghold without any 
news or radio coverage. Once again the 
Communists are holding and playing all 
the trumps. 

Ceass Fire: Round One 

(By Erwin D Canham) 

Once more the Communists have com¬ 
pletely defeated the rest of us In the use of 
news as propaganda They have made pub¬ 
lic, through the Russia Tass Agency, a de¬ 
tailed statement of what the Communist 
negotiators proposed at the Kaesong cease¬ 
fire conferences and what the United States 
officers replied. Perhaps they have falsified 
the record But at any rate they have sent 
a precise account around the world 
Meantime the American officers, who ought 
to understand the operation of news and 
of a free press—but obviously do not—are 
tangled in obscurity and confusion. Only a 
day earlier. General Rldgway held a press 
conference in which he promised there would 
be a direct briefing for the correspondents 
every evening by a member of the delegation 
staff who had sat in on the conference ses¬ 
sions He said he would make every effort 
to get the Allied press to Kaesong, and an¬ 
nounced a plan for 16 correspondents and 
16 photographers to make the trip. He said 
a generous amount of description of the 
atmosphere and color of the meetings would 
be provided 

Actually, the Allied press received only the 
scantiest reports of what happened at the 
first meeting, and then from officers who 
had not been at Kaesong and had only a 
little second-hand Information The plan 
to send correspondents to Kaesong was can¬ 
celed at the last minute on the ground that 
it might upset the negotiations 

Meantime, from Moscow, from Peiping, 
and from other Communist centers came a 
precise and detailed story of what happened 
at Kaesong The Tass Agency said that the 
Communists at Kaesong proposed immedi¬ 
ate cessation of hostilities, withdrawal of 
opposing troops from both sides of the 
thirty-eighth parallel to a distance of about 
7 miles, and evacuation of foreign forces 
from Korea 

We do not know whether or not this Com¬ 
munist news story, which had exclusive fac¬ 
tual possession of the world’s news wires. Is 
true or not. Wo ought to know. W© would 
know If the American officers had given as 
good a briefing to Allied correspondents as 
the Communist officers gave to Communist 
correspondents. But they didn't 
Time and time again. In the propaganda- 
ridden history of the last few years, this 
sort of thing has happened. The Commu¬ 
nists know the value of the war of words. 
They fight It shrewdly. We do not under¬ 
stand this war—^least of all does the typical 
military mind understand the Importance 
of news And so we are beaten before we 


start—beaten until we wake up. Sooner or 
later, somebody who understands these 
things beats some sense Into the officials 
Involved. 

Obviously General Bidgway’s intentions 
were all right. His advance set-up was ex¬ 
cellent. But somewhere down the line, mili¬ 
tary red tape and excessive caution got In 
the way And the Communists ran away 
with the major propaganda victory 

Their terms—summarized by themselves 
and unconfirmed by our people—Include 
these four vital points. Establishment of a 
6* to 7-mlle wide nonmilitary zone on both 
sides of the thirty-eighth parallel; mainte¬ 
nance of the artificial boundary between 
North and South Korea, maintenance of 
the status quo as of June 25. 1060, the stait 
of the war, and an exchange of prisoners 

Whether or not we can accept all these 
terms is very doubtful Certainly we would 
exchange prisoners A nonmilitary zone on 
the boundary between non-Communist and 
Communist territory sounds all right But 
maintenance of the artificial boundary 
marked by the thirty-eighth parallel is 
bound to be open to grave dispute And re¬ 
version to the status quo as of June 25. 1050, 
presumably means no inspection of what 
may be going on militarily north of the par¬ 
allel It means the descent of the iron cur¬ 
tain once more It presumably means—as 
was made clear in the Tass story—the with¬ 
drawal of foreign troops from South Korea. 

All these points will require much careful 
study Already a violent debate has sprung 
up in the United States over the acceptabil¬ 
ity of the thirty-eighth parallel One group 
says it Is either that or a major war with 
Chlna—roBumption and extension of the 
present fighting This group, which appears 
to Include the administration, evidently feels 
that division at the thirty-eighth parallel 
would be acceptable If we have rights of in¬ 
spection to detect military build-ups In the 
north 

A very vigorous contrary viewpoint has 
come trom Democratic Senator Douglas, of 
minois, an administration stalwart Sena¬ 
tor Douglas says it would be a calamity if 
the thirty-eighth parallel is accepted by the 
United Nations as a basis for cease fire He 
says It Is pure fantasy to think the Commu¬ 
nists will permit international inspection 
north of that line His statement Is appar¬ 
ently confirmed by the Communist demand 
at Kaesong for reversion to the status quo. 

Senator Douglas urges ub to demand set¬ 
tlement at the so-called neck of the Korean 
peninsula, the narrow waist, nearly 100 miles 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel. He 
says that if we settle at the parallel, the 
Communists will have won a tremendous 
victory In the eyes of all Asia "They would 
proclaim throughout Asia,” he says, “that 
they had driven our forces and those of the 
U. N from our positions of last November 
back to the thirty-eighth parallel and that 
they had won a crushing victory ’* 

And now It remains to be seen exactly what 
we can get from these negotiations. The 
apparent Communist terms are not encour¬ 
aging Neither are the circumstances of the 
conference, surrounded by Communist armed 
forces 

Instead of meeting in a neutral spot, we 
are meeting under flag of truce behind the 
Communist lines According to all the tra¬ 
ditions of warfare, that makes us the ones 
who are suing for peace. And yet this Is not 
the fact The Communists, through Rus¬ 
sia’s Malik, made the decisive overture. We 
are not suitors But we are put in that 
position, and there seems to be nothing we 
can do about it short of withdrawing from 
the negotiations. 

If the Communist terms are as intrac¬ 
table as they appear to be, this may be the 
result before long anyway. Or the Commu¬ 


nists may have been engaging in another 
propaganda spree Until solid facts come 
out, we won’t know. Stirred by the Com¬ 
munist propaganda victory, the U. N. offi¬ 
cials will no doubt speak fast and specifically 
about the second session of the conference 
Meantime, it is obvious that we are by 
no means sure of an acceptable cease fire. 
The road to peace may stUl be long and hard 
But It will be better to fight on for a just and 
honorable peace than to accept terms which 
would be defeat now and might mean worse 
fighting later on. So far, the U N. forces 
have valiantly resisted aggression. They 
should continue to do so until the cause 
of peace is safe. 


An Affirmative Foreign Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE HEADER 

OF MZCHtCAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 12,1951 

Mr MEADER Mr Speaker, recently 
I listened with interest to a former Com¬ 
munist who had been converted to the 
philosophy of a free economy. He de¬ 
scribed our ideological contest with the 
totalitarian Soviet system as religious 
warfare He described the Communists 
as religious fanatics burning with cru¬ 
sading zeal for the cause in which they 
Intensely, though mistakenly, believed 
He cautioned that the free world could 
not combat an idea, however erroneous, 
with a vacuum 

In House Resolution 3798,1 sought to 
contribute to the development of an af¬ 
firmative foreign policy thiough demon¬ 
strating to the peoples of the world by 
performance that free enterprise is a 
superior economic system to totalitar¬ 
ianism. 

Very thoughtful comment and con¬ 
structive criticism is contained in cor¬ 
respondence with Dr. Paul H. Appleby, 
who is dean of the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University, former Assistant 
Director, United States Bureau of the 
Budget; former Undersecretary of Agri¬ 
culture; former Special Assistant to 
Lend-Lease Administrator; and member 
of International Food Missions 

For the benefit of the Congress in its 
current consideration of the proposed 
foreign-aid program, I am inserting this 
correspondence in the Record. 

Syracuse Univershy, 
Syracuse, n. Y,, May 25,1951. 

Dear Mr. Meader: I acknowldege with 
hearty thanks your letter of May 17 and 
the enclosed reprint from the Congressional 
record. 

In general terms I applaud heartily your 
purposes and nearly all of your remarks 1 
think the general point you make is Indis¬ 
putably valid and the dramatization through 
some such devise as your proposed commis¬ 
sion would be a thoroughly constructive step. 
I think you are to be congratulated on your 
Insight and on your freedom from damaging 
partisan bias. 

I have qualms about one part of your 
enunciation of agenda points It seems to 
me that some of yoxu: phrases and some of 
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yom pttragrdphs could be inteiprcted-^tli- 
out unfftirncM, even If not fionectl]r->-«s n 
certain kind of “ImperbiUattc'' drive on be¬ 
half or American-type ea|>itallam. At leaat. 
your language doee not overtly. I think, 
reeognlw adequately the many vartationa In 
economic atructurea ebaraeteristlo of mod¬ 
em Boctetiee ontalde of the Iron curtain area, 
and the inaiataace of them nationa on build¬ 
ing in their own terms and not In teamiB that 
we find quite aatlslactory ih the United 
States. The nationalization of oil or the 
eviction of foreign ownerstxlp of an oil In¬ 
dustry. haa become a considtrahls problem 
Internationally Just now and Ulustratps the 
difficulties I had in mind Actually, the for¬ 
eign ownership of important Induatrlea In 
Yugoslavia, In Iran, in Xriq, In Mexico, in 
India, and In China has been on imporlant 
aspect of the problem of world order, and 
If I read your proposal correctly It is predi¬ 
cated rather too sharply on an assumption 
of great increase In investment of the very 
that baa proved offensive in the past. 
In many parts of the world and in ease of 
certain kinds of Investments, it seems to 
me that a realistic and cooperative approach 
to the problem of cooperation and world 
order will of necessity dictate a good deal 
of help directly to governments and directly 
throxzgh and from our own Government I 
don't believe that the issue Is wholly an 
elther/or one. but any adequate general ap¬ 
proach to the problem you are addressing, It 
seems to me. ought to include In its terms 
of reference possibilities for both govern¬ 
mental expenditure and investment and pri¬ 
vate Investment 

With your more fundamental position, I 
think as already indicated, that there can 
be no quarrel at all In one way It may be 
snld that the modern world problem Is a 
problem of raising the standard of living In 
the rest of the world at a rate commensurate 
with our own capacity for economic better¬ 
ment The United States Is In the position 
of the family of privilege described long ago 
by Carlyle, that family declined interest In 
the needs for sanitation and health provision 
In the city at the foot of the mountain on 
which the family redded and when the 
plague came it did not stop at the foot of the 
mountain The United States by its veiy 
econonUe praemlnenoe has more at stake 
than any other society In the business of 
achievtag a kind of world well being which 
will bulwark our own attainments and 
values. 

With congratulations on your statesman¬ 
like point of view, and with hearty good 

wlstaes. I am 

Sincerity yours, 

Paul B. Anunsr. 

June 1, 1061. 

Dr. Paul H Appust. 

Dean Uaxmell Graduate School, 

Syracuse University, 

Syracuse, N. Y 

Dbab Dean Appuebt. Thank you for your 
thoughtful comments of May 25,1051, on my 
proposal to establish a commission on aid 
to underdeveloped foreign aieas. 

Tou have put your finger on the point 
most likely to be attacked by those un¬ 
friendly to the idea, I sought to make 
clearly, briefly, as did the President In his 
iTKwnngo that it is a responsibility of gov¬ 
ernments to prevent imperialistic exploita- 
Uon. 1 envisage ae one of the most impor¬ 
tant axui difficult tasks of the commlaston 
the development of workable and ex^foroe- 
tt- b le to prevent such abuses of the 

free-enterprise system. The Bbexman and 
Oayton Acts, other anUtrust l eglalatton, 
the efforts of the Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sion and the Department of Justice leave 
much to be desired in maintaining equality 
of economic opportunity within the United 


SUtea. Cartels and monopoilee abroad are 
not regarded In the seme light ae are re¬ 
strictive trade praeUees and agreements here. 
Evolution of an acceptable policy and work¬ 
able means of enforcing It would not be 
easy. I don*t pretend to know the aolutton. 
PsrhiqBs, an able commission, after careful 
study, would not find It. I attempted to 
do no more than state an objective in the 
passages I have underlined In red on the 
enclosed reprint 

1 recognise, also, that the statements in 
my speech might be Interpreted to be sn 
exprebslon of pride In all things American, 
and an intention to make over all peoples 
into our Images. Actually, 1 hold no such 
views Religions, traditions, social customs 
and practices, as such, to the extent they 
do not Impair an Individual's right to make 
his livelihood In a free, competitive economy, 
need not be affected In any way. Any mod¬ 
ification required by changed economic con¬ 
ditions would very likely be alow, depending 
upon education and aoceptanoe of more 
modern concepts This Is a vast subject, 
but I would not pretend that religion and 
customs have no bearing on the economic 
plight of the underdeveloped areas. Nor 
do 1 advocate that they be "Americanised.’* 
except that I think they should have 
“free**—os contrasted to ’Hotaliiarlan’*—eco¬ 
nomics II the point 4 objective is to be at¬ 
tained I sought, at leaat. to hint at this 
attitude near the end of the third column 
on page 3 

X agree that the problem Is not either 
Oovomment grant-ln-ald or private Invest¬ 
ment, but 8 judicious end balanced combi¬ 
nation of both Your reference to Carlyle's 
episode la ept—but I would counter that the 
greatest favor we can do for the underde¬ 
veloped peoples is to help them establish for 
themselves a system where the dynsmie 
forces of individual free man are unleashed 
In the economic development of the natural 
rcBources of the areas they inhabit. 

Sincerely, 

Oborcb Meadek. 

Syxacusue nNXVEB&rrr, 
Syracuse, N. Y, June 7, 1951, 
Mr Geosge Mlader, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C 

Dear Me IUEsadeb: It was a real satisfac¬ 
tion to get your letter of June 1 While I 
had made my comment not on any assump¬ 
tion that your own thinking had missed 
anything that 1 might point out, but rather 
in terms of how others might interpret 
what you bad in mind, the time you took 
In writing your letter was well spent as 
far as I am oonoemed. It reinfcrces my 
earlier judgment that you are purauing 
vrith exceptional understanding an under¬ 
taking of great potentialities. You have 
my hearties, best wishes. 

Sincerely yourib 

Paul R. Applebt. 


Meet Yenr CoBfrees 

EXTENSION OF REMABBB 

HON. LOUISE. GRAHAM 

or psmnnxvANU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REP R ESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 12,1951 

Ur, GRAOAM. Mr. Spesker. under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxcord, Z toclude the following trans¬ 
cription of a speech hy Senator Osorgi 
D. Axxxn^ of Vermont, dated July 8.1951: 


Mbr Tons OowoBBas 
(By Senator Obobcb D Aiken) 

In the summer of 1960, after the Korean 
invasion, the President asked Congress to 
give him authority for the control of credit 
and power to do certain things considered 
necessary to the rapid building-up of our 
Armed Ftirees and lor preparing for all-out 
war if needs be. 

lie did not ask for authority to control 
wages and prices Not only did he not ask 
for buch authoitty. but It was clearly under¬ 
stood that he preferred not to have It at that 
time 

Congress thought otherwise We believed 
that ahould the war grow. It might be neoea- 
sary to exerclae price and wage contrbla in 
addition to the means of controlling Infia- 
tion at its source tlurough the imposition of 
taxes and restriction of credit 

Therefore, Congress wrote Into the Defense 
Production Act of last September a provision 
for stand-by controls 

Although new taxes were authorised and 
stricter credit controls on Installment buy¬ 
ing were Imposed, the President made no 
move to control wages and prices until Janu¬ 
ary 1951. 

In retrospect it anaean that the new Uxet 
and credit contiols might have prevented 
any serious price boosts bad it zmt been for 
one thing. 

Between tho outbreak in Korea and Feb¬ 
ruary 1. lObl, the administration made avail¬ 
able nearly 88.000.000.000 in new credit and 
purchasing power 

Under the whip-cracking of the White 
House and the Treasury, the Federal Reserve 
Board bought several billions in Oovemment 
bonds 

From this source alone, the lending power 
of the country’s bonks increased bUllons of 
dollars 

When a bank has Idle credit. It lends It if 
possible That is what happened In this 
case 

And 00 percent of the loans from this new 
credit were noade to commodity dealers, spec¬ 
ulators, and processors who bid the price of 
certain conunodlUee way up. Cotton led tbs 
way 

Not only did the administration provide 
speculatiwB with huge amounts of credit, but 
In late fall and early winter Federal officials 
made a series of scare pronouncemento about 
conUng BcarciUee and high prices 

This resulted In considerable panic buying 
by cansumers and by January prices had 
reached a level that the administration said 
necessitated price controls. 

Mot a bit of responsibility did the White 
Bouse assume for its inexcusable and costly 
blunders. It had to have a whipping boy on 
which to put the blame 

Whom did It select? Not big business 
which has its own vray these days. Not the 
t-wnsportatloD companies whose rates have 
soared until in some cases transportation 
coats now equal or exceed the coat of the 
goods. Not the Treasury, vrhlch started the 
inflation spiral in the first place. Not the 
Oovemment practice of negotiating 40 biUlon 
in contracts without regard to any price 
ceilings at aU 

It decided to put the blame on the Ameri¬ 
can farmer—the man who Charlie Brannan 
told Congress earns the outrageous amount 
of 09 cents per hour 

So the campaign goes on Big Gkrremmant 
and big business and blg-clty newspapers 
against the American former—the most out¬ 
rageous—the most unfair—the most unwar¬ 
ranted propaganda campaign of modem his¬ 
tory. The whole pack tn pursuit of a quarry 
Which will not run. 

I oppose giving further controls to this 
administration which has not ifliown its abil¬ 
ity to properly use those it already has. 
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New Encland Pays More United States 
Taxes Than It Gets in Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 

OV BKOSS ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 12,1951 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by George H. Arris, from the Providence 
Journal of July 11,1961: 

New England Pats More United States Taxis 
Than It Gets in Benefits—Rhodb Island 
RECEIVES Larger Proportionate share op 
What Government Spends Than Other 
States in Area; Committee Points Up 
Issue 

(By George H Arris) 

Nev' England, according to the committee 
on the Now England economy, paya eubstan- 
tially more In Federal taxes than It gets bade 
In Federal expenditures 

In 1948 the region was receiving in the form 
of Federal Government expenditures. 71 
cents for every dollar of taxes sent down to 
Washington. 

Among the New England States, however, 
Rhode Island, the committee said in Its re¬ 
port to the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, gets a larger proportionate share 
of what the Government does spend in New 
England than any other of the six States. 

The comparlaon la made in all six States 
In ratios That Is. Government expenditures 
in a State are taken as a percentage of total 
expenditures In the country, and the figure 
BO attained la compared with that State’s 
percentage of total United States population 
and total United States Income payments. 

RHODE ISLAND RATIO 

Set up in this fashion, the committee’s 
tabulation showed that Rhode Island, with 
0 61 percent of United States population and 
0 B7 percent of total Income payments In the 
country, received 0 62 percent of Government 
expenditures. 

In other New England States Federal 
spending ratios run well below ratios of 
population and income 

No figures are given in the committee’s 
report on the ratio of Federal taxes paid In 
Rhode Island to those in the country as a 
whole, so that It Is not possible in absolute 
terms to get at the amount of actual money 
drained from the State because of the excess 
of taxes over Federal expenditures 
Because there is no fine breakdown of 
State figures In the report, It is impossible 
also to determine the importance to this 
State, as compared with other New England 
States, of husky miUtaiy Installations here 
and the amount of income generated* by 
them The most recent estimate of the 
value of such installations was $129,168,605 
last year Payroll data shows that the Navy 
and Army are paying civilian employees in 
Rhode Island close to $1,000,000 a month. 

ONE BILLION DOLLARS DIFFERENCS 
In the study of New England’s Federal tax- 
expenditure relationship, which was a part of 
a section in the committee’s report dealing 
with capital drain and trade balance, the 
economists said that the region collected in 
taxes and sent to other regions of the country 
close to $1,000,000,000 more annually than 
It got back In Federal expenditures 
This deficit was the result of higher per 
capita Incomes in New England, on which 
taxes were levied, than in many other regions, 
on the tax side of the equation And, the 
result of the farm-support program, various 


types of subsidies, and natural resource or 
other types of public development under¬ 
taken by the Federal Government in other 
parts of the country, in larger amounts than, 
in New England. 

The committee said, moreover, that the 
gap between taxes collected in New England 
and United States expenditures received had 
widened substantially In recent years. 
Whereas spending In New England In 1948 
was 71 percent of Federal receipts from the 
six States, the ratio had been 83 percent in 
1026. 

NEW ENGLAND’S CHOICE 

Discussing this gap, the committee said 
New England must choose between opposing 
Government spending unsuccessfully or 
seeking its fair share of such expenditures— 
a suggestion which drew fire from several 
corners of New England. 

The committee, however, Indicated In Its 
report It would welcome the kind of public 
discussion It aroused in a region where, it 
said, “influential people, critical of Federal 
policies and urging retrenchment, do not 
want to be balled out by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment ” 

“Here is the great Issue,’* the committee 
wrote “New Englanders must decide 
whether, as Federal operations continue to 
expand, the region should stand idly by while 
its Income is drained off to benefit other 
areas and should continue to shun Federal 
aid of all kinds ’’ 

SEEK LARGER SHARE? 

“Or. are New Englanders going to seek a 
larger share of the Federal outlays that in. 
crease markets, reduce costs, and bring other 
regional and national advantages? 

“This Is an important issue which should 
be understood and debated more fully by all 
groups In the region ’’ 

The committee urged new economies in 
Federal Government as an aid to New Eng- 
land, revision of the tax structure so that 
the burden lalls more on surpluses and less 
on costs, and “careful consideration by State 
and local governments of Federal programs 
which might contribute toward the Improve¬ 
ments of the New England economy ’’ 
Concerning New England's balance of trade, 
the committee drew upon a study made In 
1936 by Penelope C Hartland, of Brown Uni¬ 
versity, for much of Its Information on the 
excess of Imports into the region (In dollar 
terms) over exports. 

RAW MATERIALS 

Imports In this instance meant the raw 
materials and goods which were bought and 
paid for by New Englanders Exports were 
the finished goods and services sold 
In 1936, according to the committee, the 
excess of Imports of commodities over goods 
exported amounted to $1,306,600,000, or about 
25 percent of the region’s income. In part 
New England paid this balance by earnings 
on past investments in other parts of the 
country and by the sale of servlces-recrea- 
tlun, travel, insurance, education, dividends, 
rents, and royalties. 

Sale of services took care of about 69 per¬ 
cent of the commodity trade deficit, leaving 
a final unpaid balance of $404,300,000 
This 69 percent, finally, was made up by 
importation of capital. That is, outside 
corporations built plants hero, outsiders pur¬ 
chased summer homes, investments trusts 
channeled new funds Into New England en¬ 
terprises, and foreigners sent capital Into this 
part of the country. 

STAKE IN inflation CONTROL 
Because of the structure of the region’s 
balance of payments, the committee said— 
that Is, because it buys more commodities 
than it sells—New England has a basic stake 
in control of inflation. 

According to an as yet unpublished anal¬ 
ysis by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
the report said, New England was a net loser 


by $7,000,000 on commercial and financial 
accounts during 1960 for the first time on 
record 

This, it said, was* primarily the result of 
what It called the differential Impact of in¬ 
flation upon regions. That is. the bulk of 
commodities—farm-grown and mined—has 
risen In price proportionately more than the 
price of goods made here and shipped to other 
sections of the country. 

TARIFF FOLiCZes 

Concerning trade with foreign countries, 
the committee pointed to the importance of 
both export and import business to New Eng¬ 
land and urged Federal Government con¬ 
sideration of this region in formulation of 
tariff policies. 

It said that tariff reductions in recent 
years on hard fiber cordage, Jute burlap. Jute 
bags, raw wool, softwood lumber, zinc, baux¬ 
ite, aluminum, copper, manganese, pig iron, 
steel Ingots, unfabricated structural shapes 
of iron and steel had aided the New England 
economy as a heavy consumer of these mate¬ 
rials 

But It urged Federal authorities to be 
cautious in making concessions affecting the 
important old Industries in which domestic 
employment is declining. 

"Any concessions on manufactured goods 
which Impair New England's economic posi¬ 
tion in Its large declining industries." it said, 
“should be offset by reduced barriers on im¬ 
ports of raw materials and goods Into New 
England.’’ 


American Bar Association’! Proposed 
Revenue Revision Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HOM. A. SIDNEY CAMP 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 12,1951 

Mr. CAMP Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following statement. 

Summary Explanation op American Bab 
Association’s PauPObLU Revanue Revision 
Act of 1961 

titij: X income taxes 
Section 101, taxable years affected Except 
as otherwise expressly provided, all amend¬ 
ments made by this title shall be applicable 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31. 1950 

Section 102, elimination of the life-insur¬ 
ance factor of pension trusts from taxable 
income of employees Under the present 
law, if a plan provides retirement-income- 
insurance benefits together with death 
benefits, the employee receiving such pro¬ 
tection Is deemed to receive current taxable 
income measured by the cost of term life 
insurance In the amount provided during 
the year The result is Inconsistent with 
the long-standing rule to the effect that 
group-insurance benefits are not currently 
taxable to employees The amounts are gen¬ 
erally small and the administrative diffi¬ 
culties far outweigh the advantage In reve¬ 
nue to the Government PS-68, promul¬ 
gated January 80, 1947, and revised March 
7, 1947, mitigates this burden somewhat, but 
docs not cure the administrative nuisance, 
both to the Government and to employers 
and trustees, of treating the life-insurance 
factor as taxable income. The bar associa¬ 
tion proposes to eliminate the Insurance fac¬ 
tor of pension trusts from taxable Income 
by an amendment to section 22 (b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 
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Section 103, extension to 76 days of the time 
within which i»xpayer on accrual hasls may 
contribute amoants to pension plan and se¬ 
cure deduction therefor in year of accrual: 
Under the present law. a taxpayer on an ac¬ 
crual basis cannot take a deduction for the 
accrued amount of payments to a pension or 
profit-sharing plan unless actual payment 
Is made within tfO days after the close of the 
taxable year of accrual The bar association 
recommends that section 28 (p) (1) (B) be 
amended so as to extend this time period to 
76 days after the close of the taxable year. 
The payments xmder many plans are de¬ 
terminable only when the audited results 
of the year's operations are known, and often 
this Is difficult to obtain within 60 days 

Section 104. union welfare trusts, deducti¬ 
bility of contributions The enactment c * the 
Taft-Hartley Act has brought Into the lime¬ 
light so-called union welfare funds, many 
of which provide pension or annuity bene¬ 
fits It is understood that the Commissioner 
of Internal Eevenue has taken the position 
that contributions by employers to funds 
which provide such benefits are not deducti¬ 
ble for Income tax purposes unless they meet 
the requirements of section 23 (p) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, relating to conven¬ 
tional pension or annuity plans. The result 
of this position is to put in Jeopardy the 
deduction of such contributions, since It will 
be difficult In moat cases. If not Impossible 
to meet the requirements of actuarial sound, 
ness applicable to deductions under section 
23 (p) Accordingly. It Is proposed to rec¬ 
tify the situation by making clear the de¬ 
ductibility of contributions to welfare trusts 
which meet the requirements of section 302 
(c) (5) of the Labor Management Relations 
Act under section 23 (a) of the code relating 
to ordinary and necessary business expenses 
This is believed to be consonant with the 
intention of Congress, which could hardly 
have Intended that the 1942 amendr.'ents to 
section 23 (p) and 165 of the code should 
apply to these welfare trusts This pro¬ 
vision Is made aplicable to all taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1041 

Section 105, pension and profit-sharing 
plans: extension of capital-gains treat¬ 
ment to distributions mode within 1 year 
< account of either the employee's separa¬ 
tion from the service or death Under the 
present law, If the total distributions pay¬ 
able under a qualified pension or profit- 
sharing plan are paid to the distributee 
within one taxable year of the distributee 
on account of the employee’s separation from 
the service, the amount of such distribu¬ 
tion is considered a capital gain to the ex¬ 
tent that the amount exceeds the amounts 
contributed by the employee This provi¬ 
sion is a very desirable one because If, when 
an employee retires and receives a lump¬ 
sum payment, he were taxed at ordinary in¬ 
come rates Ui 1 year on the total amount of 
distributions over what he has contributed, 
a large percentage of the amount he re¬ 
ceives might be taken by the tax authori¬ 
ties. Subsection (b) of the bar association 
proposal would amend section 166 (b) of 
the code so as to extend capital gains treat¬ 
ment not only to situations where the pay¬ 
ment Is due to the employee’s separation 
from the service, but also to situations 
where It Is due to the employee’s death after 
his separation from the service. 

Subsection (a) is an amendment to sec¬ 
tion 22 (b) (2) (B). to extend the same 
capital gains treatment to nontrusteed 
plans. There seems no reason why. if the 
parUcular pension or profit-sharing plan of 
a corporation is set up on an annuity basis 
rather than on a trust basis, this technical 
distinction should mean a different method 
of taxation to the recipient of the payments. 

This section would be i^ipllcable to all 
taxable years since 1041. 

Section 106, pension plans for partner¬ 
ships and Individual proprietorships: Un¬ 


der existing law, partners and sole proprie¬ 
tors may not be included as beneficiaries 
under pension plans for their employees 
under section 165 of the code, although 
stockholders employed by their corporation 
are not so afleci^d. The result Is to dis¬ 
courage the establishment of such plans for 
the employees of business conducted in non¬ 
corporate form, and to discriminate against 
employees of unincorporated buslneas. Sec¬ 
tion 106 would amend section 165 of the code 
by providing that the sole proprietor or part¬ 
ner who performs personal services in the 
business shall be treated as an employee as 
well as an employer for the purposes of that 
section, that the part of his income from the 
business which is attributable to hts serv¬ 
ices shall be deemed compensation, and that 
where both personal services and capital are 
material income-producing factors, the up. 
portlonment ot Income to services shall be 
made under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner 

Section 107, taxation of annuity payments: 
Under present law, annuity payments are 
treated as In part a nontaxable return of 
premiums, and the balance as taxable in¬ 
come However, the formula used treats 
as taxable Income all of the excess annual 
receipts over and above 3 percent of the 
amounts paid for the annuity The result Is 
that many annuitants are never able to re¬ 
capture theli outlay tax-free, while others, 
through such recapture, Incur a sharp rise 
in taxable Income In the year following that 
In which the total cost has been recovered 
under this arbitrary formula 

The proposed amendment substitutes a 
constant yearly excliislon for the life of the 
annuitant If he lives out his exact life 
expectancy, he will recover tax-free exactly 
the cost of the annuity If he lives beyond 
such expectancy, he will recover tax-free more 
than his premiums paid; if he dies before the 
expiration of such expectancy, he will re¬ 
cover less However, on the average, the re¬ 
sults are equitable In that the revenues will 
not be reduced, and the annuitant’s taxable 
income from this source will be constant 

Section 108, cancellation of Indebtedness; 
Section 22 (b) (9) of the code permits a 
corporation In certain situations to elect to 
exclude from gross Income the Income which 
would otherwise be taxable to it upon the 
cancellation of Indebtedness, on condition 
that the basis of its property under section 
113 be correspondingly reduced This provi¬ 
sion, in situations to which It applies, re¬ 
lieves hardship by deferring an additional 
tax burden upon a taxpayer already em¬ 
barrassed financially. However, the provision 
is a temporary one, not applicable to can¬ 
cellations of debt occurring aftei December 
31,1949, the election to get its benefits must 
be made at the time the return Is filed, it 
does not apply to noncorporate taxpayers; 
and It does not apply unless the canceled 
debt was evidenced by a security as therein 
defined 

Section 108 would make the provision a 
permanent part of the code, would extend 
the period of election until the expiration of 
the period for filing a claim lor refund, 
would make the provision applicable to all 
taxpayers, and would eliminate the require¬ 
ment that the debt be evidenced by a secu¬ 
rity The reason for extending the date for 
election Is that there Is great uncertainty 
under the decisions (cf Helvering v. Amcr» 
icon Dental Co. (318 U. 8. 322) and Commis¬ 
sioner V Jacobson (336 U. 8 28)) as to when 
cancellation of debt results in taxable in¬ 
come to the debtor, and the taxpayer is 
often unable to determine what action to 
take at the time the return Is filed 

Section 109, last-ln-flrst-out Inventory: In 
cases where, upon retirement of elective In¬ 
ventories Involuntarily liquidated, defleen- 
oles or refunds are determined for the year 
of Inyoluntary liquidation, the present law 
(sec. 22 (d) (6) of the Internal Revenue 


Code) provides that no interest Is payable 
on such deficiencies or refunds Sxibsection 
(a) provides for interest on such deficiencies 
from January 1. 1948, or from the due duto 
of the tax for the year of replacement, which¬ 
ever is later, and provides for Interest on 
such refunds from January l, 1948, or fiom 
the date of filing of the claim for roiund. 
whichever is later in view of the lecent 
addition (by Public Law 919. Blst Cong ) 
of subparagraph (F) to the code provision 
In question, a corresponding change is made 
by subsection 109 (b) of the bill for years 
to which subparagraph (F) is applicable 

Section 110, alimony paid under repara¬ 
tion agreement Under sections 22 (k) and 
171 (a) of the code, amounts paid in ac¬ 
cordance with the terms of a separation 
agreement between husband and wife, where 
they are not legally divorced or separated 
under court decree, are not deductible by 
the husband or taxable to the wife With 
the privilege of splitting income intioduced 
by the Revenue Act of 1948. which is open to 
all married couples not separated under a 
court decree, it is believed that where sepa¬ 
rate returns are filed, amount paid under 
separation agreements should be deductible 
by the husband and taxable to the wife, even 
though they are not legally separated under 
court decree The proposed amendment is 
to that effect, although It should be noted 
that the husband and wife who are thus 
separated may, at their option, file a Joint 
return. In which event the recommended 
change would become inapplicable 

Section 111, deduction of worthless stock 
loss In case of afflUated corporation. This 
section amends section 23 (g) (4) (B) of the 
Internal Revenue Code to remove an ap¬ 
parently unintended discrimination 

Section 23 (g) (4) provides that a corpora¬ 
tion may deduct as an ordinary loss the loss 
on worthless stock In an affiliated corpora¬ 
tion In defining what is an affiliate for pur¬ 
poses of that paragraph, section 23 (g) (4) 
(B) provides that a corporation shall not be 
deemed to be an affiliate with the taxpayer 
unless more than 90 percent of the aggregate 
of Its gross Income for all years has been from 
sources other than royalties, rents, dividends. 
Interest annuities, or gains from securities 
transactions The limitation was put into 
the statute In order to exclude holding com¬ 
panies from the benefits of section 23 (g) 
(4), but as now worded the law Inadvertently 
excludes a number of operating companies, 
such as banks and Investment companies. 
Just because much of their Income is derived 
from rents, interest, or the like. The pro¬ 
posed amendment would extend the benefits 
of section 23 (g) (4) to losses on the stock 
of corporations "actively engaged In a trade 
or business,’* whatever the source of their 
Income 

Section 112, extension of buslness-bad-debt 
deduction Under existing law a distinction 
Is made between business bad debts and non- 
busluess bad debts The distinction is im¬ 
portant because the former are deductible 
In full and the latter (In the case of a tax¬ 
payer other than a corporation) are treated 
as short-term capital losses which are de¬ 
ductible only against capital gains plus not 
more than $1,000 of ordinary Income. The 
nonbusiness bad debt is so defined under 
existing law aa to include true business debts 
which do not become worthless until after 
the taxpayer has terminated his business. 
Since It is manifestly unfair to distinguish 
In this manner between business debts which 
become worthless while the business Is still 
in operation and those which become worth¬ 
less at a later date, section 112 amends the 
definition of a nonbusiness bad debt so as 
to exclude a debt arising in the course of the 
taxpayer's trade or business. 

Section 118, change of election with re¬ 
spect to standard deduction: Bxlsting law 
permits the Individual income-tax payer to 
elect to take a standard deduction Instead 
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Of Itemizing his deductions. This election 
must be made on the tax return In a manner 
prescribed by regulations An election so 
made is Irrevocable. This provision has 
tvorked unjustly for taxpayers who find 
subsequently that they have acted unwisely 
or whose correct taxable income is subse¬ 
quently found to be different from that on 
the return. Section 113 permits the tax¬ 
payer to change an election with respect to 
the standard deduction for any taxable year, 
within the period of the statute of limita¬ 
tions Such change must be made under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Commis¬ 
sioner with the approval of the Secretary 

Section 114, wages paid to dependents* 
Under existing law a taxpayer Is permitted 
to claim a deduction in computing his In¬ 
come tax for wages paid by him to a person 
who is a dependent and for whom he claims 
an exemption Since these wages reduce 
the extent of the recipient's dependency, it 
Is undesirable to allow the deduction while 
also allowing the dependency credit Sec¬ 
tion 114 disallows the deduction of wages 
paid to persons who are dependents of the 
taxpayer 

Section 116, unpaid expenses and Inter¬ 
est, related taxpayers Section 24 (c) of the 
code was passed at the request of the Treas¬ 
ury to eliminate a great inequity against the 
Government Prior to that act, corporate- 
tax payers would be permitted deductions on 
the accrual basis for amounts of salaries or 
Interest or the like accrued to related tax¬ 
payers, but the related taxpayers (being on 
the cash basis) might delay for a long time 
paying or might never pay a tax on the in¬ 
come Despite the clear purpose of section 
24 (c), which was simply to correct the in¬ 
justice against the Government which was 
previously possible, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has with success applied that sec¬ 
tion even to cases where the related tax¬ 
payer, although on the cash haais. Is actually 
taxed upon the accrued item upon a theory 
of constructive receipt See take v Cow- 
misstoner (148 Fed (2d) 898) Section 116 
of the bill would amend section 24 (c) so as 
to provide that, If the recipient of Income 
is actually taxed on the income, whether or 
not received by him. the deduction will be 
allowed to the related taxpayer 

Section 116, credit for dividends received: 
Under existing law, section 26 (b) of the In¬ 
ternal Revenue Code limits the dividends 
received credit to 86 percent of the amount 
received as dividends from domestic cor¬ 
porations which are subject to income tax¬ 
ation. This credit is not extended to resi¬ 
dent foreign corporations having substan¬ 
tial Income from soui'ces within the United 
States. Such resident foreign corporations 
are frequently owned by domestic corpora¬ 
tions with the result that, although the 
foreign corporation Is subjected to the regu¬ 
lar normal and surtax rates with respect to 
Its earnings from United States sources, 
dividends to the parent domestic corpora¬ 
tion do not furnish a basis for the dividends 
received credit otherwise afforded similarly 
owned domestic corporations The pro¬ 
posed amendment will remedy that situa¬ 
tion by extending such credit, with what 
are believed to be appropriate limitations. 

Section 117, installment sales- Section 44 
(b) permits use of the installment method. 
In the case of sales of realty and casual 
sales of personality, only where the payments 
during the taxable year In which the sale 
is made are less than 30 percent of the sell¬ 
ing price. Where no payments at all are re¬ 
ceived In the Initial period, the Treasury 
holds that the conditions are not met and 
the Installment method may not be tuied. 
The proposed amendment would avoid this 
Interpretation and would permit applica¬ 
tion of the InstaUment sales provisions 
where no part of the selling price is received 
during the taxable year. 


Section 118. Installment obligations* This 
section extends to the estate or beneficiary 
of a decedent who has elected to report in¬ 
come from Installment obligations upon the 
Installment basis a deduction for that por¬ 
tion of the estate tax which was imposed 
upon the value of such obligations. 

Section 119, taxable years of approximately 
12 months This section gives specific legal 
sanction to the practice of authorizing the 
use of a 62-week or 53-week year for the pur¬ 
pose of reporting for the Income tax 

Section 120, service rendered for a period 
of 36 months or more* Existing law provides 
that If at least 80 percent of the total com¬ 
pensation for personal services covering a 
period of 36 calendar months or mote is re¬ 
ceived or accrued In a single taxable year by 
on Individual or partnership, the tax may 
be calculated as if the Income had been re¬ 
ceived ratably over the period, prior to such 
receipt or accrual, in which the services were 
performed The relief provided by this 
averaging device la limited specifically to 
ca.ses where compensation has been received 
In a single year for at least 80 percent of a 
complete task Relief is denied In situa¬ 
tions where an individual is employed con¬ 
tinuously for long periods but receives por¬ 
tions of his compensation for the work In 
lump sums at infrequent Intervals. Section 
120 extends averaging treatment to cases In 
which 80 percent of the total compensation 
for work done to date over a period of 36 
months or more is received or accrued In a 
single taxable year This provision is made 
retroactive to taxable years beginning after 
December 31. 1641. 

Section 121, election as to recognition of 
gain in certain corporate liquidations Many 
corporations having no substantial accumu¬ 
lations of earnings and profits nevertheless 
hold real estate or unlisted corporate secu¬ 
rities not readily marketable but consid¬ 
erably appreciated In value Several times 
Congress has passed temporary legislation 
to permit such corporations to be liqui¬ 
dated under certain circumstances without 
adverse effects upon the stockholders; that 
is, by taxing to the individual stockholder 
as ordinary Income only that part of the 
distribution which represents accumulated 
earnings, the remainder being treated as a 
capital gain, but excluding from tax the un¬ 
realized appreciation In value of assets, that 
gain being postponed until the stockholder 
sells such assets (Section 206 of the Reve¬ 
nue Act of 1950, the last such enactment, 
reactivated secion 112 (b) (7) of the Inter¬ 
nal Revenue Code, but applies only to those 
liquidations where the transfer of all the 
property In liquidation occurs within one 
calendar month in 1981, pursuant to a plan 
adopted after December 31, 1950 It Is felt 
that the purpose accomplished generally by 
this type of legislation is beneficial to the 
public, and. If this is true. It should not 
be limited to a single short period. The 
proposed amendment would make perma¬ 
nent In the Internal Revenue Code the tem¬ 
porary provisions of section lia (b) (7). 

Section 122, gain or loss in connection 
with certain corporate liquidations: Under 
existing law. If a cmporatlon ts liquidated 
by distributing its, assets to its stockholders, 
no tax is Imposed on the corporation on any 
appreciation in the value of the asseta over 
the adjusted basis, or cost, to the corpora¬ 
tion. As far as the stockholders are con¬ 
cerned, any excess of the value of such assets 
over the cost or other basis of the stock Is 
taxed as capital gains. 

On the other hand. If the corporation sells 
Its assets Just prior to liquidation, a tax Is 
imposed on the corporation, and when the 
proceeds are distributed to the stockholders 
another tax may be imposed on them. In a 
great many cases disputes have arisen be¬ 
tween the Government and the taxpayer as 
to whether a sale was made by a corporation 


or its shareholders. The problem first went 
to the Supreme Court in the Court Holding 
Co, case (324 u. 8. 331 (1946)), and again 
In the Cumberland Public Service Co. case 
(338 U. 8 451 (1960) ), where the Court said: 
**The oddities In tax consequences that 
emerge from the tax provisions here con¬ 
trolling appear to be inherent In the present 
tax pattern • * • congress having de¬ 
termined that different tax consequences 
shall flow from different methods by which 
the shareholders of a closely held corpora¬ 
tion may dispose of corporate property, we 
accept its mandate ** 

Section 122 provides that if a corporation 
sells its assets Just prior to liquidation, no 
gain or loss shall be recognized to the cor¬ 
poration It contains safeguard provisions 
against liquidation being used as a device 
for paying at capital gain rates on sales in 
the normal course of trade 

Section 123, stock dividends* As the re¬ 
sult of recent Treasury Department rulings, 
the receipt by a taxpayer of preferred stock 
tax-iree as a stock dividend or In a cor¬ 
porate reorganization depends not only up¬ 
on whethei the dividend la in form a tax- 
free stocK dividend or the reorganization is 
in form a tax-free reorganization, but also 
upon whether the preferred stock so re¬ 
ceived is sold by the receiving stockholder 
or whether it is subject to redemption un¬ 
der sinking fund provisions or by reason of 
an agreement that the stock may otherwise 
he redeemed by the corporation In whole or 
In part This Treasury attitude makes un¬ 
certain the previously well-established law 
as to tax-free stock dividends and as to the 
tax-free status of stock received in exchanges 
under section 112 (b) (3) of the Internal 
Revenu" Code This uncertainty is ham¬ 
pering many legitimate transactions which 
should be consummated 

The effect of the proposed amendments Is 
to state explicitly what Is deemed to be 
declaratory of existing law, namely, that the 
effect of the tax-tree character of a corporate 
distribution of stock should not be lost 
merely because the stockholder sells or In¬ 
tends to sell his new securities, or that the 
new securities are subject to a sinking-fund 
provision of reasonable length fixed with 
reference to assuring the marketability of 
the stock, or that the stock is subject to 
redemption. In whole or In part, at the op¬ 
tion of the issuing corporation, The pro¬ 
posed amendments also include a provision 
that would close any loophole that may exist 
by reason of a taxpayer entering into a tax- 
avoidance plan to receive a tax-free distribu¬ 
tion of stock, sell the stock, and then have 
the stock redeemed in the hands of the pur¬ 
chaser 

Section 124, Involuntary conversion* Sec¬ 
tion 112 (f) of the Internal Revenue Code 
postpones the taxation of profits realized in 
Involuntary conversions where similar prop¬ 
erties are acquired to replace those converted. 
The present statute has been construed to 
limit the relief to situations where the spe¬ 
cific funds received on the involuntary con¬ 
version can be traced into similar property. 
It is often necessary to replace the property 
before the proceeds of the involuntary con¬ 
version are actually In the hands of the tax. 
payer Section 124 of the bill amends sec¬ 
tion 112 (f) so as to provide that It is Im¬ 
material whether the money into which such 
property has been converted Is expended 
directly in the acquisition of other similar 
property or whether it is used to replace 
funds already expended by the taxpayer in 
such acquisition 

Section 125, definition of reorganization; 
This section provides that section 112 (g) 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to 
recognition of gain or loss In corporate reor¬ 
ganizations) be amended so as to provide 
that no gain or loss shall be recognized where 
assets exchanged solely for stock are trans¬ 
ferred to a corporation which is a wholly 
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owmCL subBldiaty of tbe corporation from 
which the stock la received. Under the pres¬ 
ent definition of reorganisation In aectlon 
112, as construed by the courts, a reorgani¬ 
sation which would In all other reapeota be 
nontaxable may be made taxable If the assets 
transferred In exchange for a stock are trans¬ 
ferred not to the corporation Issuing the 
stock but to a subaldlsry of that corporation. 
The nature of the interest of the corporation 
transferring the assets and the nature of 
the Interest of the corpOTatlon issuing the 
stock In return therefor are substantially the 
same whether the assets are transferred di¬ 
rectly to the corporation which Issues the 
stock or to a subsidiary of that corporation. 

Section 126, distribution of stock on reor¬ 
ganization* This aectlon of the bill provides 
for the nonreoognltlon of gain from the re¬ 
ceipt of atock In certain corporate reorgani¬ 
zations known as spin-offs. A typical 
spin-off occurs where a part of the aesets of 
the corporation Is transferred to a new cor¬ 
poration in exchange for all the stock of the 
new corporation which is thereupon distrib¬ 
uted to the stockholders of the original cor¬ 
poration without the surrender by them of 
any of the stock of the original corporation. 

A similar provision was contained in sec¬ 
tion lia (g) of the Revenue Act of 1032 and 
prior acts, but this was omitted In the Reve¬ 
nue Act of 1034 becatise the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals In Evelyn F. Gregory 
(27 B T. A. 223 (1032) ) Indicated that such 
provisions might he subject to abuse and 
held to apply to what was regarded as In 
substance the distribution of a dividend. 
The reversal of that decision In 60 Fed (2d) 
809 (OCA a. 1034), affirmed (293 U. S 465 
1935)), removed the danger of such abuse. 
Judicial and administrative interpretation 
of the law since 1984 has established safe¬ 
guards which now prevent such abuse of the 
reorganization provisions. It Is proposed to 
restore this provision to the law because it la 
believed that It Is economically unsound to 
impede reorganlzatione which divide one cor¬ 
porate enterprise into a greater number of 
corporate enterprises where such division is 
undertaken for legitimate business purposes 
and la not a mere device for the distribution 
of a dividend Where stock of a new cor¬ 
poration is distributed without the surren¬ 
der of stock cff the old corporation, the result 
is identical. In substance, with transactions 
In which stock of the new corporation is 
distributed in exchange for the surrender of 
either all or a portion of the stock of the old 
corporation—transactions which give rise to 
no recognized gain under present law. It Is 
not Intended to change the existing law as to 
such transactions but to amend the law so 
as to permit In the future the same lubatan- 
tlal result to be accomplished with the same 
tax consequences by a spin-off reorganiza¬ 
tion, both types of reorganization being sub¬ 
ject to the general limitations embodied In 
the Gregory case and aubaequent decisions 
based thereon 

Section 127, basis of property Included in 
decedent's estate: Under the present law, if 
property paaees by virtue of a decedent’s 
will or by Inheritance from him, the In¬ 
come-tax basis for such property In the hands 
of bis estate, devisee or heir, becomes the 
value at the date of death (or such other 
valuation date as Is used for estate tax 
purpoaes). With two minor qualifications, 
the foregoing, rule does not apply to prop¬ 
erty transferred Inter vivos by a decedent 
even though such property may be includible 
in his gross estete for estate tax purpoaes, 
■s, for example, property transferred tn oon- 
templation of death. The proposed amend¬ 
ment would change the law so that If prop¬ 
erty were transferred either inter vivos, or 
by reason of the deoedsnt’s death, and If 
such property were inaudible In his gross 
estate for estate tax purposes, the Income 
tax baala of such property would become. 


after his death, its value on the date of 
death (or other applicable valuation date). 

Section 128, adjustment of basis for depre¬ 
ciation: This section amends section 113 (b) 
(1) (B) of the Internal Revenue Code and 
prior revenue laws to mitigate the effect of 
the Supreme Court's decision in the case of 
Virginian Hotel Corporation v. Commissioner 
(810 U. 8. 623 (lOiffi)). Section 118 requires 
that the original cost or other basis of prop¬ 
erty be adjusted to reflect depreciation and 
d''pletlon sustained since the property was 
acquired In 1032 the provision was amended 
to require the deduction of depreciation 
“allowed" where it was in excess of the 
depreciation "allowable.” The amendment 
was made at the request of the Treasury, 
and the legislative history of the amend¬ 
ment shows very clearly that the sole pur¬ 
pose of th<* provision was to cover a situa¬ 
tion where the excessive depreciation re¬ 
sulted In reducing the taxes collected by the 
Government In a year which had become 
barred, so that If the excessive depreciation 
were restored the taxpayer would In effect 
be getting a double deduction against the 
Government However, the Court In the 
Virginian Hotel case reached an Incongruous 
and inequitable result That decision pre¬ 
vents a taxpayer from correcting a prior 
erroneous depreciation figure, even when the 
Government has not been Injured by the 
error Section 128, In line with the other¬ 
wise universal practice of the Federal in¬ 
come tax statutes from 1018 to date, would 
permit a taxpayer to compute the taxes tor 
any year on a eorreot basis, without regard 
to any e.vor In prior years, so long as the 
error did not deprive the Government of 
taxes to which It was entitled 
Section 129, farm expenditures for soli 
and water conservation • Under existing law, 
farmers are often required to capitalize costs 
of soil- and water-conservation improve¬ 
ments to their land However, It Is often 
impractical for farmers to keep adequate 
records for the purpose of determining the 
amount of these costs For example, a 
farmpr who uses his tractor lor plowing In 
the morning and for large-scale contouring 
In the afternoon theoretically must capital¬ 
ize some of the depreciation on the tractor 
and some of the cost of gas and oU. More¬ 
over. farmers cxmnot depreciate these Im¬ 
provements because land Is a nondepreciable 
asset. Accordingly, farmers who make these 
Improvements must wait until they sell 
their farms to obtain a tax benefit lor In¬ 
curring the cost ol the improvements It 
Is not practicable to set up an arbitrary de¬ 
preciation rate, and Instead this section pro¬ 
vides that farmers and ranchers be granted 
an option to capitalize or currently deduct 
the cost of land improvements It should 
be emphasized that this provision will not 
In any way affect trertment of cost of struc¬ 
tures, appliances, and facilities which sre 
subject to the allowance for depreciation. 
These costs will continue to be capitalized. 
It might be noted that the State of Cali¬ 
fornia adopted a similar law In 1940 
Section 180, retirement of bonds. Section 
117 (f) provldM oapltal-gRln treatment for 
the redemption of Imnds and similar securi¬ 
ties In registered or coupon form, although 
the gain from payment of other e^ences of 
Indebtedness is ordinary income. Under 
the present law. It Is p^ble to convert 
ordlnaiy evidence of indebtedness Into bonds 
and similar seourlttes without gain or loss 
and the gain from the redemption thereof 
wlU be treated as a capital gain. The Treas¬ 
ury complained that ordinary income could 
th\» be converted Into capital gain merely 
by ehazigiiig the type of the evidence of in¬ 
debtedness and In order to prevent this prac¬ 
tice B. B. 6712, the tax revision bill of 1048* 
contained a provision to the effect that 
capital gain would reeult tn such cases only 
where the evidence of indebtedness was 
originally Issued In coupon or registered 


form. It Is believed that the purpose sought 
to be accomplisbed by this proposal was 
proper but that It was too extreme. Assets 
of a character which give rise to capital 
gain need only be held 6 months under sec¬ 
tion 117. and the proposed amendment pro¬ 
vides eapltal-geln treatment where the con¬ 
version occurred 6 months or more prior to 
the redemption 

Section 131, holding period for capital 
assets Under existing law, it has been held 
{Commissioner v Oraeey (169 F, (2d) 324)) 
that It a noncapital asset Is exchanged for 
a capital asset, the holding period for the 
former may be tacked on to the holding pe¬ 
riod for the latter for purposes of deciding 
whether the capital gain Is long term or short 
term This construction offers a loophole for 
tax avoidance, and the proposed section closes 
this loophole by preventing such a tacklng- 
on 

Section 132, capital gains upon maturity 
or surrender of Insurance policy Under the 
present law, amounts received upon the ma¬ 
turity Of an endowment policy or the sur¬ 
render of a life-insurance policy during the 
lifetime of the Insured are treated as ordinary 
Income In practical effect, the present sys¬ 
tem amounts to the taxation in a single year 
of income that was actually accumulated 
over a period of many years, and the result 
is that the recipient may be taxed at a con¬ 
siderably higher rate than that at which he 
would have been taxed If the net gain had 
been paid out to him over the life of the 
policy in the form of distributed earnings 
Section 182 of the present bill would elimi¬ 
nate this harehness by amending section 117 
of the code so as to extend capital-gains 
treatment to such situations 

Section 183, deduction of contributions un¬ 
der disability benefit plans* Several States 
have enacted legislation providing for dis¬ 
ability benefit programs and requiring con¬ 
tributions by both employers and employees 
to such funds In some States provision Is 
also made that, under certain conditions, 
contributions may be made under approved 
private disability plans In lieu of contribu¬ 
tions to the State fund In such cases pay¬ 
ments by the employer and employee are In 
no sense voluntary, Insofar as they do not 
exceed the amounts required to be paid to 
the State fund In the absence of an approved 
private disability benefit plan In California, 
New Jersey, and Rhode Island (and possibly 
other States) the Sta'^e courts have held that 
payments required to be made to the State 
fund are taxes, and the Bureau has ruled 
that the full amount of the contributions to 
such fund by both employers and employees 
are deductible as taxes. On the other hand, 
the Bureau has ruled that the full amount 
of the contributions made by employees to 
approved private plans in California and 
New Jersey constitute personal expenses 
which are not deductible for Income-tax pur¬ 
poses. Since there seems to be no valid rea- 
son why there should be a discrimination In 
favor of the State fund in such cases, section 
133 removes such discrimination by provid¬ 
ing that contributions made under approved 
private disability plans ehall be deductible in 
the seme manner and to the same extent and 
amount as the payments which would be re¬ 
quired to be made to the State fund in the 
absence of such approved private disability 
benefit plan 

Section 134, net operating loss deduction; 
The present law permits a corporation, but 
not an individual, to Include in the compu¬ 
tation of a net operating loss carry-back or 
carry-over losses arising from the sale of 
Iiroperty used In a trade or business. The 
proposed amendment is Intended to accord 
to Individuals the same privilege now 
granted to corporations. 

Section 186, refimds based on foreign-tax 
credit: Section 131 (o) of the Internal Rev¬ 
enue Code permits the Oommlssioner, with¬ 
out any time limitation, to assert additional 
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tax for prior years resulting from any claim 
of foreign-tax credit In excess of the foreign 
tax which is ultimately paid by the tax¬ 
payer However, If the amount of credit 
claimed under section 131 for foreign taxes 
is less than the amount ultimately paid, 
and if the statute of limitations for hiing 
refund claims has expired under section 322 
of the code at the time that the additional 
foreign ta^ces are finally determined, the tax¬ 
payer is barred by the statute of limitations 
from securing a refund of United States taxes 
paid for the earlier year because of his not 
having claimed a sufficient amount of for¬ 
eign-tax credit In other words, the assess¬ 
ment of additional United States taxes is 
never barred, whereas the refund of United 
States taxes is barred within the customary 
periods in section 322 

The proposed revision affords parallel 
treatment in the two instances referred to. 
providing equality to taxpayers with re¬ 
spect to the treatment of such foreign-tax 
credits 

Section 136, accrual of foreign taxes. Un¬ 
der present rulings, credits for foreign taxes 
are not allowable to accrual-basis taxpay¬ 
ers until the final determination of con¬ 
troversies abroad with reference to such for¬ 
eign taxes Delay In such foreign determina¬ 
tion often results in the taxpayers* loss of any 
substantial benefit of the credit, because of 
reduction or elimination of foreign income 
in the later year and the resultant credit 
restriction under section 131 (b) of the 
code. 

The proposed amendment authorizes the 
computation of such foreign-tax credits un¬ 
der the rule of accrual in the year with re¬ 
spect to which the tax is imposed 

Section 137, taxation of the income of 
estates and trusts Under the law as it 
existed prior to 1942, the income of many 
trusts was wholly or partly taxable to the 
trust rather than the beneficiary, although 
the income was actually distributed to the 
beneficiary To prevent this form of tax 
avoidance. Congress adopted In the Revenue 
Act of 1942 a very complicated set of rules 
for the determination of distributable In¬ 
come Two of those rules, known as the 
€0-day and 12-month rules, require the com¬ 
putation of trust Income for arbitrary periods 
of time, and have proved unduly burden¬ 
some and difficult to apply. 

The proposed amendment will eliminate 
these highly technical rules without reopen¬ 
ing the loopholes for tax avoidance which 
Congress sought to abolish in the 1942 act. 
This is accomplished by taxing to the bene¬ 
ficiary any distribution from a trust, pro¬ 
vided the amount of this distribution does 
not exceed the amount of net Income realized 
by the trust by the end of its taxable year 

The amendment limits the amounts in¬ 
cludible in the Income of the beneficiaries 
to the net income of the estate or trust, 
thus abrogating the rules of the Johnston v. 
Helvering (141 P. (2d) 208), and McCullough 
V Commissioner (168 P. (2d) 845). The 
amendment is intended to provide that in¬ 
come shall retain its character and identity 
in the hands of the beneficiary, thus making 
It clear that the estate or trust is a conduit 
of property passing through It to a bene¬ 
ficiary 

The proposed amendment also clarifies the 
law relating to the ultimate tax on items 
such as capital gains which are taxable as 
gross income under Federal tax law. but are 
treated as Items of principal under State 
law Such items under the proposed amend¬ 
ment will remain taxable to the fiduciary 
unless the will or trust Instrument specifi¬ 
cally provides for their distribution to a 
beneficiary. 

Section 138, income of discretionary in¬ 
surance trusts- This section of the bill pro¬ 
vides that section 167 (c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code relating to the taxation of 
Income of insurance trusts to the grantor, 
be amended so as to tax the grantor only 


to the extent that trust income is actually 
used to pay premiums on insurance policies 
on his life. This would bring the taxation 
of insurance trusts In line with the present 
taxation of maintenance trusts as to which, 
since 1943, It has been provided that the 
grantor will be taxed only to the extent that 
trust Income is actually used for the sup¬ 
port or maintenance of persons he is obli¬ 
gated to support 

Section 139, statute of limitations in case 
of failure to file return: There is presently 
no statute of limitations where no return 
was filed, however Innocently The pro¬ 
posed amendment would provide a 6-year 
statute of limitations (which Is double the 
normal period) where the failure to file a 
return was not due to fraudulent Intent. 
In the absence of fraud, the reasons under¬ 
lying the policy of repose in other fields 
appear equally applicable to tax liabilities 

If the rulings of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, at the time a return 
would otherwise be due. are to the effect that 
no return is necessary, and the failure to 
file results from such rulings, the normal 
period of limitations should operaf' Just as 
though a return had been filed, and the 
proviso clause of this section so provides 

Section 140, relief of fiduciary from per¬ 
sonal liability for decedent’s fraud Under 
the present law, an executor or trustee wno 
distributes assets of the estate becomes per¬ 
sonally liable for taxes which may be due 
at the time of the distribution. If. un¬ 
known to the executor or trustee, the de¬ 
cedent filed a fraudulent income-tax return, 
no statute of limitation runs which would 
bar the Commissioner from asserting a de¬ 
ficiency against the executor or trustee for 
personal liability after he had distributed the 
assets 

Section 140 allows the executor or trustee 
to protect himself by asking for a release 
from this liability prior to making distri¬ 
bution 

Section 141, penalty for failure to file re¬ 
turn: Under this section, the provisions of 
the income tax laws relating to penalties 
for failure to file returns would be amdhded 
by liberalizing the conditions under which 
no penalty is applicable and by vesting iu 
the Commissioner discretion to reduce or re¬ 
mit penalties in proper circumstances. Un¬ 
der the present law. penalties are not im¬ 
posed if failure to file is due to reasonable 
cause, but the courts have defined those 
words so strictly that In many cases the 
section works great hardship This section 
proposed to eliminate this harshness by an 
amendment to section 291 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, and to eliminate a parallel 
harshness now contained in section 506 (f) 
of the Internal Revenue Code which denies 
a deficiency dividend credit to a personal 
holding company If there is a finding that 
any part of the deficiency is due to a failure 
to file the return on time, unless such fail¬ 
ure is due to reasonable cause. The prin¬ 
cipal changes are (a) to provide specifically 
that if the failure to file results from the be¬ 
lief founded upon a reasonable basis, that 
no return Is required, this shall be deemed 
reasonable cause, and (b) to give the Com- 
znissloner authority to abate, reduce, or re¬ 
fund the penalty, as he deems proper under 
the circumstances 

Section 142, period of limitations on claims 
against transferees: Under existing law. the 
Commissioner is given 3 years In which to 
assess income taxes against the taxpayer. If 
the taxpayer has transferred his assets with¬ 
out consideration, the Commissioner is giv¬ 
en an additional year to assess against the 
transferee. Where, however, the Commis¬ 
sioner has done nothing within the 3 years 
and the taxpayer thereafter transfers bis 
assets, there seems to be no reason to allow 
the Commissioner to revive his dead claim 
by assessment against the transferee, and 
the proposed section would specifically pro¬ 
hibit him from doing so. 


Section 143, transferee not bound. In ab¬ 
sence of timely notice, by determination 
against transferor. The law provides gener¬ 
ally that If assets of a transferor are trans¬ 
ferred to another, the transferee, under the 
trust fund doctrine, shall be responsible for 
such taxes as may be held to be owed by 
the transferor. Under the present law. It 
frequently happens that after such transfer 
the Commissioner will issue a deficiency 
notice to the transferor without notifying 
the transferee against whom the tax will 
ultimately be assessed In such cases (for 
example, a dissolved corporation) a petition 
may be filed by former officers who have no 
real interest In the liability and the decision 
may be rendered that the tax is due by the 
transferor In a number of decisions It has 
been held that such a decision against the 
transferor is binding on the transferee re¬ 
gardless of the fact that such transferee has 
not had any opportunity to defend himself. 
Thus, the transferee may never have bis 
day in court. 

The proposed amendment provides that no 
decision rendered against the transferor after 
the transfer of assets shall be binding upon 
the transferee unless said transferee shall 
have been given personal notice of liability 
and a full opportunity to appear and be 
heard in said previous proceeding 

Section 144, limitations In criminal fraud 
cases The general Federal statute relating 
to tolling the statute of limitations In crimi¬ 
nal cases is 18 United States Code 3290, which 
provides* “No statute of llmitatlona shall 
extend to any person fleeing from Justice “ 
However, for crimes arising under the reve¬ 
nue laws, section 3748 (a) suspends the 6- 
year statute of limitations for the time dur¬ 
ing which the defendant “is absent irom the 
district” where the offense is committed. 
The term "district” as here used means the 
Judicial district wherein the return was 
filed U S V Anthracite Brewing Co (11 P 
Supp 1019). Yet many taxpayers are by 
statute required to file their returns with 
a collector outside their Judicial district. 
For example, residents of the District of 
Columbia must file their returns in Balti¬ 
more. Also a taxpayer, for legitimate rea¬ 
sons may change his residence to another 
Judicial district after the return is filed In 
such cases, there Is no effective statute of 
limitations 

This section, therefore, provides that the 
statute of limitations in cases Involving 
crimes under the revenue laws be tolled 
only for the period the taxpayer is actually 
beyond the Jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States 

Section 146, limitation period In certain 
cases before the Tax Court By reason of un¬ 
certainties frequetly existing as to the year 
for determining the deductibility of a bad 
debt or of a worthless security, the Revenue 
Act of 1942 provided a special 17-year period 
of limitations within which to claim refunds 
or credits attributable to the allowance of 
deductions for such Items. This was accom¬ 
plished by the Insertion of section 322 (b) 
(6) In the Internal Revenue Code This sec¬ 
tion (as amended by sec 504 of the 1043 act) 
is applicable to years beginning after De¬ 
cember 31, 1037. 

Under section 322 (d) of the code, this 
special 7-year statute of limitations is made 
applicable to proceedings in the Tax Court 
but that section In this respect was made 
applicable only to years beginning after De¬ 
cember 31, 1942. It thus happens that In 
certain proceedings before the Tax Court, 
the 7-year astatute Is inapplicable to years 
ending before December 31, 1942, although 
the taxpayer, had he not filed a petition with 
the Tax CoixTi, would be at liberty to file a 
claim for refund and, if necessary, prosecute 
the refund in other courts. The proposed 
amendment would make the 7-year statute 
applicable in all such proceedings. 

Section 146, extension of period for re¬ 
fund in case of waiver by transferee: Under 
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flxlBtlng law, both the taxpayer and his 
transferee may agree In writing with the 
Commissioner to extend the period of liml* 
tatlon for asaeasment of the tax. If the tax* 
payer does ao. his time for claiming a re¬ 
fund of overpayment is correspondingly ex¬ 
tended. However, (probably due to a legis¬ 
lative oversight). such an extension of trans¬ 
feree liability under existing law does not 
extend the transferee’s period for claiming 
a refund of an erroneous payment The pro¬ 
posed amendment would remove this dla- 
criminatlon and give the transferee a sim¬ 
ilar extension of time. 

Section 147, exemption of personal holding 
company classification of corporation Join¬ 
ing in consolidated return: Under the Rev¬ 
enue Act of 1942, a personal holding com¬ 
pany not filing a consolidated return was 
subject to personal holding company tax 
but not to excess-profits tax. When the 
1942 act extended the privilege of filing con¬ 
solidated returns to afflllated corporations 
generally, it provided that If an afiUlated 
group wished to file a consolidated return 
all of the corporations In the group. Includ¬ 
ing any afflllated personal holding company, 
must Join in the return The bar associa¬ 
tion believes that It was not the Intention 
of Congress that a holding company In such 
circumstances should be subject to both the 
personal holding company tax and the ex¬ 
cess-profits tax, and has recommended an 
amendment to section 501 (b) of tbe code 
which would exempt such corporations from 
the personal holding company classification. 
Section 131 of the Revenue Act of 1943 
changed this rule for the later years of the 
excess-profits tax (see 8 Rept No 627, 
76th Cong, 1st sess , p 64), and, of course, 
the bar association recommendation has no 
application to years after the elimination of 
the excess-profits tax The recommendation 
applies only to correct inequities done In 
1942 and 1943 

Section 148. family partnerships: This 
section would clarify the tax statue of so- 
called family partnerships. This subject has 
become greatly confused by Judicial deci¬ 
sions which have departed from the other¬ 
wise generally recognlssed principle that the 
Income from donated or purchased property 
Is taxable to the donee or purchaser of that 
property The amendment proposed to sec¬ 
tion 3797 is somewhat longer and more de¬ 
tailed than might be wished, but this de¬ 
tailed treatment seems necessary In order to 
safeguard the Government’s Interest and 
prevent family partnerships from being used 
as a device to avoid taxes on the income from 
personal services of one member of the 
family Under the proposed amendment, a 
partner who has contributed capital to the 
partnership must be recognized as a part¬ 
ner, even though he acquired that capital 
by gift. On the other hand. If the gift was 
made by a member of the donee’s family, 
who continues as a partner, the proportion 
of the donee’s interest in the partnership 
income must bear the same ratio to his cap¬ 
ital as that of the donor, if In excess of that 
ratio, the excess would be taxed to the donor. 
In such a situation, it is also provided that, 
if the partnership agreement does not pro¬ 
vide for a reasonable allowance for personal 
services rendered by tbe donor, a reasonable 
amount shall be attributed to such aervlcea, 
taxed to the donor and deducted from the 
taxable sha e of the donee of the partnership 
Interest 

Section 149, mitigation of statute of lim¬ 
itations' *1710 present section 3801 includes 
provisions dealing with certain situations in 
which one taxpayer Is taxed on an Item of 
income which has previously been errone¬ 
ously taxed to another taxpayer, and Is de¬ 
signed to avoid the Government’s keeping 
both levies As It stands now, however, such 
remedial cltect does not apply except where 
the taxpayer who erroneously reported the 


Income was, at the time of the erroneous 
reporting, related to tbe taxpayer who cor¬ 
rectly reported the Item of income, as (A) 
husband and wife, (B) grantor and fidu¬ 
ciary, (G) grantor and beneficiary, (D) fidu¬ 
ciary and beneficiary, legatee, or heir, (B) 
decedent and decedent’s estate, or (F) part¬ 
ner. 

’The proposed amendment eliminates tbe 
requirement of relationship, so that If an 
Item of income la taxed to any taxpayer, any 
other taxpayer who has already paid Income 
taxes on the Item will be entitled to a re¬ 
fund of such income taxes. 

This section of the bill also changes ex¬ 
isting law In two other respects: 

1. It Is often difficult to determine tbe 
taxable year in which the taxpayer is en¬ 
titled to take a deduction from groes In¬ 
come The period of limitation for claiming 
a refund nms from the date of filing tbe re¬ 
turn or pairing the tax If the taxpayer 
guesses wrong as to the year to claim an ad¬ 
mittedly allowable deduction, and the de¬ 
termination that he has guessed wrong 
comes when it is too late to claim the de¬ 
duction for the right year, he does not get 
the deduction at all Section 149 (b) (3) 
of the bill la designed to relieve this Inequity. 
The taxpayer would be given relief where he 
took a deduction in an Incorrect year If, at 
the time he took tbe deduction, tbe statute 
of limitations had not run for the year In 
which he should have taken the deduction. 

2 Because section 3801 has been designed 
to give reciprocal relief to taxpayers and to 
the Commissioner in similar situations, the 
same section of the bill would protect the 
Commissioner against tbe running of the 
statute of limitations where he asserts a de¬ 
ficiency for failure to Include an Item of 
Income for a particular year which proves to 
be the Incorrect year. If the assertion Is made 
at a time when he could have made the 
assertion as to the correct year If he had then 
known the correct year 

Section 150, net operating loss deductions 
by transferee corporations Under existing 
law, a net operating loss of a corporation 
which transfers its assets to another corpo¬ 
ration In a tax-free reorganization or liquida¬ 
tion cannot be used as a carry-over or carry¬ 
back by the successor corporation, except per¬ 
haps in the case of a merger Involving no 
termination of the corporate entity under 
State law See New Colonial Ice Co, Inc. 
V Helvering (CAA 2d. 1934, 232 U 8 435); 
cf Stanton Brewery, Inc. v Helvering (CAA 
2d. 1949. 176 P 2d 673). ’The bUl provides 
for a carry-over, but not a carry-back, In 
cases of tax-free reorganization or liquida¬ 
tion, provided 60 percent or more of the con¬ 
trolling stock of the transferee is owned after 
tbe transfer by persons who owned a sub¬ 
stantial Interest (10 percent or more) In the 
transferor in the year in which the loss was 
Incurred. The requirement that control be 
retained in such persons is deemed advisable 
In order to prevent abuse through acquisi¬ 
tions of loss corporations by new interests 
In situations where section 129 may not be 
sufficient to bar the way. It has been deemed 
wiser not to attempt to encompass carry¬ 
backs within tbe purview of tbe present bill, 
not only because of technical complexities, 
but because the carry-over provides tbe most 
Important elements of relief in this area, and 
particularly because the carry-over Is ap¬ 
plicable to 6 years while the carry-back may 
be applied to only 1 year. Consideration will 
be given, however, to the drafting of an ap¬ 
propriate amendment to cover the carry¬ 
back problem. 

Section 151. Interest on deficiencies offset 
by overpayments for same year* In cases 
where there la an overpayment of excess- 
profits tax and resulting underpayment of in¬ 
come tex, or vice versa, tbe taxing author¬ 
ities charge Interest on the entire underpay¬ 
ment from the due date of the return, but 


credit Interest on the entire overpayment, 
only from the date it was paid, which may 
be the date of the last installment since 
the underpayment could have been paid in 
installments if It had been paid on time and 
since tbe amount of each Installment of the 
overpaid tax was greater than was legally 
due. It Is only fair to the taxpayer to set off 
the overpayment against the underpayment 
and charge or credit interest on the balance. 
However, present law does not permit this. 
Section 151 would require it 

Section 152, tax treatment upon death of 
partner. Partnership agreements often pro¬ 
vide for payment of specified amounts of 
future partnership Income to the estate or 
widow of a deceased partner. Such pro¬ 
visions are designed to produce roughly the 
equivalent of the decedent’s interest in the 
assets, Including his share of Income earned 
hy the partnership but not received or ac¬ 
crued at death. The tax status of such pay¬ 
ments is uncertain under existing law. In 
some cases such payments have been taxed 
as income to the surviving partners and in 
others to the estate or widow of tbe deceased 
partner 

Section 162 excludes amounts so dis¬ 
tributed from tbe distributive share of the 
surviving partners, except that this rule does 
not apply to that portion of the distribu¬ 
tions which represent payments for dece¬ 
dent’s interest In tangible and other assets 
of the partnership which have an adjusted 
basis in excess of zero Amounts so excluded 
from income of the survivors are treated as 
income of the estate or widow of the decedent 
in the year received. 

Section 153, gain or loss on sale or ex¬ 
change of residence Under existing law a 
gain realized upon the sale or exchange of a 
taxpayer’s personal residence is taxable, but a 
loss so realized is not deductible from income. 
During the current infiatlon In real estate, 
many taxpayers who have been forced by cir¬ 
cumstances to move their residences have 
been taxed upon large gains when they dis¬ 
posed of the old residence but have been 
forced to reinvest the entire proceeds or even 
more in order to obtain a new home This 
has caused widespread complaint at taxation 
of ephemeral profits, and It Is believed that 
relief Is warranted. 

The proposed section 153 limits the recog¬ 
nized gain to the cash and other benefits 
received and not reinvested, with appro¬ 
priate provisions to cover anticipatory re¬ 
placement cases and the rather complicated 
problems of assumed mortgages It also 
provides that the cost of the new property 
shall be reduced by the amount of gain not 
recognized on sale of the prior residence or 
Increased by the loss on such sale, as the 
case may be The effect is that there is a 
continuing transaction from the purchase 
Of the first residence until sale of the sec¬ 
ond. with no tax consequences (except for 
cash received and not reinvested) upon the 
disposition of the first residence 

Section 154, deduction of industrial and 
commercial research and development costs 
For many years there has existed great con¬ 
fusion, uncertainty, and litigation as to the 
proper treatment for income-tax purposes 
of industrial and commercial rebenrch and 
development expenses It is very difficult to 
apply orthodox accounting principles to such 
expenditures and there is no uniform ac¬ 
counting practice In respect of such items. 
Treasury Department regulations formerly 
permitted taxpayers to elect elthei to ex¬ 
pense or capitalize such charges, but such 
regulations were In effect held Invalid by 
decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals, and 
the present regulations (sec 29 23 (1) of 
regulations 111) indicate that such expendi¬ 
tures must generally be capitalized and re¬ 
covered by depreciation allowances if the 
taxpayer can show that the intangible busi¬ 
ness asset has a useful life in the production 
of business income for a reasonably definite 
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Umltea period. However, it ta frequently 
imposeible to determine the useful life in the 
buelnese of an Induetrial or commercial 
product, eervlce, or process resulting from 
research and development expenses. 

In order to clarify the existing confusion 
in respect of the tax treatment of such ex¬ 
penditures. and to prevent tax discrimination 
between large businesses having continuous 
programs of research and small or beginning 
business enterprises, section 154 provides 
generally that expenditures made In Indus¬ 
trial or commercial research and develop¬ 
ment or improvement of industrial or com¬ 
mercial products, services or processes may, 
at the election of the taxpayer, be deducted 
as expenses or capitalized and charged off ov^*r 
a period selected and designated by the tax¬ 
payer Merely providing for deductlhllity of 
such expenditures probably would be satis¬ 
factory to most large businesses However, 
a small business which has unusually large 
expenditures in connection with a research 
pro'»r»m. or a new or beginning business en¬ 
terprise, must be allowed the right to capi¬ 
talize such costs and recover them by amor¬ 
tization deductions over the estimated useful 
life. In order to insure equality of treatment 
wlch Icrge businesses which can and usually 
do deuuct the full amounts of such expendi¬ 
tures from current Income Since, as a prac¬ 
tical matter, it is Impossible to estimate with 
any degree of certainty the useful business 
life 'If an intangible industrial or commercial 
product, service, or process resulting from 
research, it is provided that the taxpayer may 
desii^nate the period over which the capital¬ 
ized costs of a specific rehcarch project or 
undertaking shall be amortized. Any tem¬ 
porary loss of revenue resulting from a tax¬ 
payer’s selection of an unreasonably short 
amortization period will ordinarily be recov¬ 
ered in later years when no amortization 
deduction will be allowable 

Proper safeguards are provided to Insure 
that the taxpayer will keep adequate books 
and records, and furnish adequate notices 
(1) of election to capitalize research costs of 
a specific project or undertaking, and (2) the 
period over which such capitalized costs are 
to be amortized Proper provision Is also 
made to prevent any application of the new 
provision to costs of constructing buildings 
or other tangible property, except models, 
prototype machines, or similar products of 
research projects 

Section 165, collection of delinquent taxes 
from Federal employees There Is no statu¬ 
tory authority for the enforcement of col¬ 
lection of delinquent taxes from Federal em¬ 
ployees This section will give Federal tax¬ 
ing authorities the right to enforce collec¬ 
tion of these taxes by giving notice to the 
particular agency employing .such employee, 
and authorizing the agency to withhold 10 
percent of the compensation up to an an¬ 
nual rate of $10,000 and 26 percent of the 
portion of such compensation In excess of 
such rate The proposed legislation places 
Federal employees and employees in private 
industry on an equality, and also provides for 
a continuing levy on both classes of em¬ 
ployees 

Section 160, recognition of gain or loss 
on dissolution of subsidiary corporation by 
parent It often happens that a corpora¬ 
tion desires to purchase the assets of another 
corporation, but the latter is unwilling to 
sell at current value merely because of a 
low-tax base resulting from depreciation de¬ 
ductions and the inflation in value accruing 
since acquisition which would result in a 
substantial tax to the selling corporation 
and a second tax on its stockholders on dis¬ 
tribution of the proceeds In such a situa¬ 
tion, the stockholders of the second corpora¬ 
tion ere usually willing to aell their stock. 
However, the purchasing corporation is im¬ 
mediately faced with the possibility that 
when it liquidates the other, In order to 
take over the assets, it will be faced with the 


claim that it may not use the true cost of 
the acquisition for future depreciation, but 
must use the depreciated basis in the hands 
of the former owner. Where it has appeared 
that the purpose of buying the stock was to 
take over the assets, tlSe courts have held 
favorably to the taxpayer, because the price 
paid for the stock in reality represents the 
cost of the assets The matter has not, how¬ 
ever, been sufficiently crystallized and clari- 
fled by Judicial decision to make this effect 
certain, and as a result there is continued 
litigation In this field which discourages 
such property acquisitions Section 168 
would clarify the statute by providing a 
practical mechanism, through which, after 
a purchase of stock, the purchasing corpo¬ 
ration may use, as the basis of the assets 
purchased, the cost so paid for the stock 
TITLE lA excess-profits TAXES 

Section 191, effective date of amendments: 
Sxcept as otherwise specifically provided, 
this title becomes eflective upon the enact¬ 
ment of the act The provisions of this title 
relate to the World War n excess-profits 
tax law, and do not affect the provisions of 
the Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950 

Section 192, carry-overs and carry-backs 
fllowable to transferors and transferees In 
Ziontaxable reorganizations 

As the law now reads, the excess-profits 
creolt carry-over or carry-back is allowed 
only to the taxpayer If a corporation loses 
its Identity in a reorganization, the new 
corporation cannot carry over the unused 
credit of the old company or companies, 
neither can an unused credit of the new 
company be carried back against the excess- 
profits net income of the old company This 
section would permit the normal applica¬ 
tion of these credits by respecting the sub¬ 
stantial Identity of the old and new cor¬ 
porations 

Section 193, source of preferred stock divi¬ 
dends paid In first 60 days of taxable year: 
In enacting section 718 (c) (2) of tlie In¬ 
ternal Revenue Code. Congress apparently 
desired the conclusive presumption there 
established as to the source of distributions 
made in the first 60 days of the taxable year 
to act as a deteirent to the postponement 
of distributions by corporations into a suc¬ 
ceeding year—postponement often carried 
out In order that there might be, by this 
manipulation and timing, a minimization of 
the reduction of equity invested capital for 
the year In the case of preferred stock, 
where periodical payments are provided for 
under charter or bylaw provisions, there 
is no such field for manipulation, and there 
is no need for the application of a conclu¬ 
sive presumption which may be contrary to 
actual fact Section 193 amends section 718 
(c) (2) of the code to make the conclusive 
presumption Inapplicable In such cases, and 
leaves the effect of such distribution upon 
equity invested cppital to be tested factually 
during the first 60 days Just as it is tested 
factually during the remainder of the year. 

Section 194, computations of equity in¬ 
vested capital Prior to the amendment of 
section 718 of the code by section 210 of the 
Revenue Act of 1942, In computing the in¬ 
vested capital of a corporation which ac¬ 
quired all of the assets of another corpora¬ 
tion solely for the voting stock, only the basis 
of the assets on hand at the time of the 
acquisition by the new corporation could be 
Included in invested capital In other words, 
the deficit of the old corjx>ratlon which did 
not. reduce Its own invested capital did re¬ 
duce the invested capital of the new corpora¬ 
tion. Section 219 of the Revenue Act of 1942 
was designed to overcome that result and to 
provide that the Invested capital of the new 
company should be the same as the invested 
capital of the old company and that the 
deficit of the old company would not be ap¬ 
plied to reduce the Invested capital of the 
new company In interpreting that section 
in TD 6267 (adding sec. 30.718-7 of regula¬ 


tion 109, approved May 27,1943), the Treas¬ 
ury has taken the position that section 219 
does not apply to a tax-free exchange in¬ 
volving two or more transferors Section 194 
of this bill amends section 718 (c) (5) of 
the code to provide explicitly that if a cor¬ 
poration acquires all of the assets of one or 
more corporations under the conditions set 
forth therein, then the benefits of that sec¬ 
tion should be derived by the resulting cor¬ 
poration 

Section 195, review of abnormalities by the 
Tax Court This section would change exist¬ 
ing law in the following respects: 

1. Restriction of assessment and collection 
of deficiency while application for relief 
pending Since 1924 It has been provided by 
law that, except in certain unusual cases, a 
taxpayer may litigate taxes, other than excise 
taxes, before being called upon to pay them. 
However, under the excess-proflts-tax provi¬ 
sions as now Interpreted by the Tax Court 
and administered by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the Commissioner may determine a 
deficiency In excess-profits taxes and may 
proceed to assess and collect such deficiency 
even though the taxpayer has pending a 
claim for relief, which may or may not elimi¬ 
nate the deficiency in whole or in part The 
bill would amend section 732 (a) so as to pro¬ 
hibit the assessment and collection of the 
proposed deficiency until the claim for relief 
is finally determined 

2 Tax Court junsdlctlon where tax not 
paid In American Coast Line, Inc v Com¬ 
missioner (6 T C 67 (affirmed 169 P {2d) 
666)). the Tax Court held that it had no 
Jurisdiction to review a denial by the Com¬ 
missioner of a claim for relief under section 
722 where all of the statutory excess profits 
tax had not been paid A dissenting opinion 
In that case described the decision as ascrib¬ 
ing an “inconsistent and inequitable” pur¬ 
pose to the Congress, since the statute pro¬ 
vides that the taxpayer may withhold a part 
of the tax in dispute until the relief claim 
Is determined The bill would resolve this 
apparent inconsistency and make It clear 
that the Tax Court may pass upon such re¬ 
lief claims before the tax is paid 

Section 196, appellate court review of ab¬ 
normalities Sections 732 (c) and 732 (d) of 
the code provide that decisions of the Tax 
Court rendered in relief cases shall be re¬ 
viewed only by a special division of the Tax 
court, and that no review shall be had of 
such decisions by the court of appeals The 
special division of the Tax Court permits 
no hearing on review of the trial Judge’s 
decision This proposed amendment pro¬ 
vides for review of such relief decisions by 
the full Tax Court, and lor review of law 
questions by the courts of appeals in the 
same manner as other decisions of the Tax 
Court are re viewable. 

TITLE n estate AMD GIFT TAXES 
part I Estate tax 

Section 201, estates to which amendments 
applicable Except as expressly otherwise 
provided, the amendments apply only to 
estates of decedents dying after the enact¬ 
ment of the act. 

Section 202, rates and credits* The present 
estate tax rate structure is, for historical rea¬ 
sons. complicated and unwieldy and should 
be simplified The proposed amendment 
combines credits and makes possible com¬ 
putation of the tax due by applying a single 
schedule to the net estate, which itself would 
he arrived at by subtracting a single specific 
exemption and then subtracting a single 
set of credits 

Section 208, proceeds of life Insurance: 
This proposed amendment to section 811 (g) 
of the Internal Revenue Code would make 
it clear that insurance is to be treated like 
any other property, and affected by all pro¬ 
visions governing the Inclusion other 
property in a decedent’s gross estate. When 
proceeds of policies are receivable by ~ 
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beneficiary other than a fiecefient'a estate 
and all of the incidents of ownership In 
respect to said policies were Irrevocably 
transferred by the decedent during his life* 
time, and not in contemplation of death, 
the proceeds of such policies should not be 
Included in the gross estate. The present 
rule seems very unfair, in that life insur¬ 
ance, to the extent that the decedent has 
paid the premliuns thereon, may not be 
assigned or transferred by complete and 
outright gift In such manner as to exclude 
the proceeds from the donor's taxable es¬ 
tate, although such disposition can be made 
of any other kind of property. 

Section 204, exclusion of Interest In em¬ 
ployees’ trxists: Section 165, while it exempts 
employees' trusts from income tax under 
certain conditions, subjecu the beneficiaries 
of such trusts to income tax on the bene¬ 
fits received. It seems undesirable and 
probably not In accord with the Intent of 
CkangresB to subject these benefits to both 
Income and estate taxes, and It seems more 
logical that they should be subject to the 
income tax rather than to the estate tax. 
Tet there appear to be some indications In 
the law today that Federal estate and gift 
taxes might be applied to the value of a de¬ 
ceased employee's interest In a plan, and to 
a living employee's power to deal with such 
Interest, respectively. Sections 204 and 267 
of the bill would clarify this by amending 
sections 811 and 1003 of the Code so as to 
provide that employees’ interests in trusts 
qualified under section 166 shall be exempt 
from Federal estate and gift taxes 

Section 206. optional valuation* Under 
present law. an executor can elect at the 
time he files the estate-tax return to value 
the property of the decedent as of the date 
of death or as of a date 1 year after death. 
This election, once made, cannot be changed. 
It sometimes happens that at the time the 
return is filed the executor considers the 
election to be of no importance because the 
value of the gross estate Is lees than the 
specific exemption authorised by the law. 
If the Gommlsatoner of Internal Revenue 
later increases the value of the gross estate 
by adding inter vlvoe gifts which the ex¬ 
ecutor had considered not a part of the gross 
estate, the election may become most im¬ 
portant. 

The proposed amendment would make the 
election available to the executor of an 
estate not only at the time the return is filed, 
but also at the time the election becomes 
important because of the Inclusion by the 
Commissioner of other assets in the gross 
estate, or because of the Increased valuation 
of reported assets 

Section 206, deduction of expenses paid 
from nonprobate assets* Under the existing 
provlBlonB of section 812 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, permleelble deductions from 
the gross estate for administrative expenses, 
claims, and the like are only those which are 
recognised and permitted under the laws of 
the jurisdiction within which the estate Is 
being administered. As a consequence, 
where expenses have been Incurred In con¬ 
nection with assets Includible In the gross 
estate but not eomprieing a part of the pro¬ 
bate estate, and such expenses have been 
properly paid out of nonprobate assets, a de¬ 
duction for Federal estate tax has been de¬ 
nied For example, In Estate of Wright (8 
T. C 531 (1947)), a deduction for attomey'a 
fees paid by the beneficiary to collect life 
Insurance which was Included In the In¬ 
sured’s taxable estate was disallowed. Sec¬ 
tion 206 of the bill would amend section 
812 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code to as 
to allow a deduction on account of admin¬ 
istration and like expenses which are. In fact, 
paid out of assets Included In the gross estate 
but not administered as part of the dece¬ 
dent’s probate estate, or which are paid by 
the persons beneficially Inteieeted In such 
assets. 


Section 207, time for claiming credit for 
State death taxes* Under existing law. the 
credit for State Inheritance, estate, legacy, or 
succession taxes is allowable against the 
basic Federal estate tax only to the extent 
that such taxes are paid and the credit 
claimed within 4 yearn after the estate-tax 
return is filed Usually, the amount of 
State taxes payable cannot be finally ascer¬ 
tained until the Federal estate-tax liability 
la settled Where that settlement Is not 
reached within 4 years after the Federal 
retuin is filed, the credit Is lost to the extent 
of any State taxes paid alter the expiration 
of the 4-year period The proposed amend¬ 
ment will remedy that situation by extend¬ 
ing the credit for taxes paid within 4 years 
after the Federal return Is filed, or before 
the Federal estate tax is paid, whichever Is 
later. 

Section 208, credit for gift taxes At the 
present time the Internal Revenue Code pro¬ 
vides for a credit for gift taxes paid by a 
decedent dmlng his lifetime. The limita¬ 
tions placed upon this credit, however, are 
Buch ae to result in a disallowance of a large 
part of the amount actually paid as a gift 
tax In those cases where property on which 
a gift tax has already bMn paid is for some 
reason still required to be included In the 
gross estate Section 208 of the bill would 
amend section 813 of the code to make the 
credit equal to the full amount of gift taxes 
that resulted from the prior taxation of the 
property transferred as a gift 

Section 209, deduction for litigation ex¬ 
penses* In Federal estate-tax cases which 
must be litigated in the Tax Court, the dis¬ 
trict courts, or the Court of Claims it Is not 
always clear under what circumstances a 
deduction is allowable from the gross estate 
for attorneys* fees and other expenses in¬ 
curred In such litigation While the Tax 
Court has promulgated a rule under which 
such deductions may be allowed, the pro¬ 
posed amendment would make the deduc¬ 
tion of these expenses allowable not only In 
the Tax Court but In the other Federal 
courts. 

Section 210, limitation period for trans¬ 
ferees* This section would amend section 
90 (b) of the code to provide that the 
period of limitation lor assessment of the 
estate tax against a transferee or fiduciary 
shall be the same as the period of limitation 
for the assessment of such tax against the 
estate, except where the estate Is Insolvent. 
The Commissioner should be allowed the 
additional year to proceed against trans¬ 
ferees only where the additional tax was as¬ 
serted against the executor within the 3-year 
period but was uncollectible because the 
transfer left the estate Insolvent See com¬ 
ments on section 256, below 

Section 211, extension of period of limi¬ 
tation* Under existing law, the Commission¬ 
er of Internal Revenue baa no authority to 
enter into an agreement with a taxpayer 
to extend the time within which the estate 
tax or the gift tax may be assessed Such 
authority does exist In the case of Income 
taxes. The proposed amendment would ex¬ 
tend such authority to estate taxes, and 
section 268 would aGcomplish the same re¬ 
sult In the case of gift taxes Occasions 
arise In which the absence of this authority 
means that settlement negotiations must 
be hurried, or that no real negotiations can 
be undertaken at all because of the short¬ 
ness of time within which the commission¬ 
er may assess the tax. 

Section 212, lien for tax; This would 
amend section 827 of the code to provide 
that the lien imposed by the estate tax pro¬ 
visions will be subject to tbe same limita¬ 
tions as liens for income taxes when applied 
against purchasers for value and others in 
like situations, such as bona fide mortgages 
and pledges and Judgment creditors Under 
the present law, the estate tax Is a lien for 
10 years against the gross estate—a lien 
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Which need not be recorded, and which at¬ 
taches to the property in all but a few In¬ 
stances even though mortgaged, pledged, 
or sold to a bona fide purchaser for value. 
It does not attach to property sold to a 
bona fide purchaser by a transferee, trus¬ 
tee, beneficiary, etc, but does attach to 
property mortgaged or pledged by such per¬ 
sons and also to property sold by an execu¬ 
tor to a bona fide purchaser It Is felt that 
estate tax liens, like liens for other taxes, 
should be recorded In order to be valid 
against mortgagees, pledges and buna fide 
purchasers for value Section 212 of the 
bill, therefore, makes the provisions of sec¬ 
tions 3072-3679 of the code, which relate to 
recording, release and enforcement of Hens 
for other taxes, applicable to the estate 
tax 


Part II. Otft tax 

Section 261, gifts of future Interests At 
present any gift of a future interest Is sub¬ 
ject to gift tax Irrespective of amount The 
proposed amendment to section 1003 (b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code would allow an 
exemption from gift tax of any gifts of fu¬ 
ture interests to the extent of $8,000 in any 
year for all such gifts The purpose is to 
remove the necessity of many small returns, 
and since the exemption for each year la 
nominal in amount, the effect on the reve¬ 
nue would be negligible. 

Section 252, Hen for tax See the comments 
relating to section 212, above While sec¬ 
tion 1009 of the code divests property sold 
to a bona fide purchaser of the lien, there 
Is no protection for hona fide pledgees and 
mortgagees and no specific provision for 
recording the lien, and this amendment 
would apply to gift taxes the provisions of 
sections 8627-8679 of the code, which relate 
to the recording, release, and enforcement 
of liens for other taxes. 

Section 253, extension of period of limi¬ 
tation* See tbe explanation of section 211, 
above 

Section 254, adjustment of values alter 
period of assessment* WbUe the concept of 
a statute of limitations is firmly grounded In 
our law. In the tax field one situation has 
arisen which is technically not covered by 
any statute of limitations but which In 
actual practice should be In certain cases 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
altered tbe values placed by the taxpayer on 
property transferred by gift, after the ex¬ 
piration of the statute of limitations with 
respect to the gift tax return on such prop¬ 
erty, or the Commissioner has gone back 
and revised certain exclusloxus which were 
allowed or which were not questioned at 
tbe time The Commissioner has contended 
that, although he cannot assert any addi¬ 
tional tax deficiency based on an outlawed 
gift, there Is no statute of limitations to 
prevent bis placing a subsequent gift in a 
higher tax bracket by revising values re¬ 
ported In returns for earlier barred years. 
The result Is essentially the same as an 
extension of the statutory period, however 
long the time elapsed since the transfer. 
This amendment to section 1016 of the code 
would prevent an increase In taxes for open 
years by a revision of gift tax returns for 
earlier years to which the statute of limi¬ 
tations bars the collection of additional 
taxes 

Section 266, limitation period for trans¬ 
ferees* Section 1016 (a) of the code provides 
a 8-year period of limitation on the assess¬ 
ment of deficiencies In gift tax. Section 
1009 makes the donee personally liable for 
taxes not paid when due, and section 1025 
gives an additional year for assessment 
against transferees, including donees As 
construed (See Ertelyn N Moore (1 T C 14, 
affirmed 146 F. (2d) 824)), the Commission¬ 
er Is allowed 4 years to collect from tbe 
donee, even where no attempt was made to 
collect from the donor within the 3-year 
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period and where the donor was at all times 
financially able to pay. For the same rea> 
sons stated in connection with section 210. 
above. It is proposed to amend section 1025 
to give the additional year to proceed against 
the transferee only in cases where timely 
collection from the donor was prevented by 
his insolvency. 

• * » * • 

Section 256, exclusion of Interest in em¬ 
ployees trusts. This section is explained by 
the comments on section 204, above 
Title III. Manufacturers^ excise taxes 

Section 301, sale price Section 3441 of the 
Code, prescribing methods for determining 
the sale price by which various manufac¬ 
turers' excise taxes should be measured, or¬ 
iginated as section 604 of the revenue bill of 
1932, which became section 619 ol the Rev¬ 
enue Act of 1932 The report of the Ways 
and Moans Committee on that bill (H Kept. 
No 708, 7ad Cong, 1st sess, pp. 37-68) 
showed the intent to base the tax on the 
normal factory price, and that where, by 
reason of the relationship of the parties, the 
price charged does not represent a fair value, 
the tax should be on the same value as In 
the case of similar sales between the Inde¬ 
pendent parties However, the courts have 
held that, where the manufacturer acts as 
distributor or sells through a controlled sales 
agency, the tax must he measured by the 
distributor's sale price, while the manufac- 
turc.r who does not perform the economic 
function of distribution Is taxed only upon 
the factory price (See C W. Fitch Co v. 
V S (323 U. S 582): Compana Corp v. V. S. 
(38 P (2d) 400), Ayer it Co v t/ Sf (36 P. 
Supp. 284) ) These inequities and discrimi¬ 
nations would be avoided by the proposed 
amendment to section 3441, which would 
exclude from the tax base in such situations 
costs attributable to selling and distribution, 
as distinguished from manufacturing 

Section 302, removal of conditions on re¬ 
funds This section would repeal section 
3443 (d) of the Internal Revenue Code 
which requires, as a condition to the recov¬ 
ery of overpayment of manufacturers’ ex¬ 
cise taxes, that the person who paid the 
tax establish (1) that he has not Included 
the tax in the price of the articles with 
respect to which it was Imposed, or col¬ 
lected the amount of the tax from the ven¬ 
dee or (2) that be has repaid the amount 
of the tax to the ultimate purchaser of the 
article or has secured the written consent 
of the ultimate purchaser to the credit or 
refund These limitations on refunds are 
grossly unfair In at least two respects. They 
Impose an impossible burden of proof as 
a condition to the recovery of taxes v/hicb 
admittedly were Illegally collected Gener¬ 
ally taxes are refundable upon showing sim¬ 
ply that they were Illegally collected If 
any restriction based on equity is to pro¬ 
tect the Government against refund, the 
burden of establishing the existence and 
the extent of the equity should be on the 
Government which asserts It, and if the 
equity cannot be established the legal rights 
should prevail Moreover, the provisions un¬ 
justifiably discriminate against one who has 
promptly paid the taxes claimed of him and 
In favor of those who have withheld pay¬ 
ment 

Section 303, appeals to Tax Court: This 
amendment would give the Tax Court of the 
United States jurisdiction over disputes in¬ 
volving manufacturers* excise taxes Imposed 
by chapter 29 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
At the present time the Tax Court does not 
have such Jurisdiction, and, in contrast with 
the procedure permissible with respect to 
income, estate and gift taxes, a person haa 
no alternative but to pay manulaoturers* 
excise taxes and litigate their correctness 
sub8equently-~an alternative which is un» 
usually biu'densome In view of the restrlo* 
tlons on refunds discussed under section 
302, above. 


Title IV. Miscellaneous 
Amendments and Provisions 

Section 401, statement of grounds for de¬ 
ficiency: In some casee the Commlesloner'i 
notice of deficiency is not complete and the 
issues are not clarified by his answer to the 
petition. The Tax Court has held that in 
such cases It has no power to compel the 
Commissioner to state the basis for defi¬ 
ciency. Such power should be conferred 
upon the Tax Court and section 401 provides 
that this be done by an amendment to sec¬ 
tion 1111 of the Internal Revenue Code 

Section 402, small claims and settlement 
branch of the Tax Court: An Increasing num¬ 
ber of cases have been filed with the Tax 
Court involving small sums of money, and It 
Is common knowledge that there are many 
more cases in which revenue agents deter¬ 
mine deficiencies of a few hundred dollars, 
bometimes on more or less arbitrary grounds, 
and the taxpayer feels Impelled to pay the 
tax because of the expense of appealing to 
the Tax Court and going to some distant 
city to have the case heard according to for¬ 
mal court rules The expense of such a pro¬ 
ceeding and such travel may well amount to 
as much as the tax involved The persons 
against whom such small amounts are deter¬ 
mined are often people who can 111 afford to 
pay such amounts. 

The proposed amendment provides for the 
establishment of a small-claims branch of 
the court to be administered by one Judge of 
the court The Judge is authorized to ap¬ 
point part-time commissioners In all of the 
collection districts throughout the United 
States who will hear these small cases In an 
Informal manner similar to that prevailing 
In the small-claims acts In effect in many 
States All cases In which the deficiency or 
claim is less than $1,500 would be heard in 
this manner unless the petitioner expressly 
moves that his case be beard by the court in 
the usual manner Provision is made for ap¬ 
peals from the commissioner to the Judge of 
the court in charge of the small-claims 
branch, who will then decide the case ap¬ 
pealed subject to review by the full court or 
by the appropriate court of appeals. Provi¬ 
sion is also made that service of any person 
as a commissioner of the court under the 
proposed provisions shall not bar such per¬ 
son from acting as attorney In other cases 
against the United States This last provi¬ 
sion is believed important because it is hoped 
that the commissioners may be drawn from 
well-qualified lawyers who would servo In 
such capacity as a matter of public service, 
thus assuring appointment of the high type 
of commissioners necessary to make such a 
plan a success. 


A Small-Bnsiness Man 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIOAM 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, June 20, 1951 

Mr. HOPPMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, from the morning paper comes 
a statement purporting to tell us a part 
of one of the operations of our Presi¬ 
dent when he was not so small a busi¬ 
nessman: 

[From the Washington Tlmes-Herald of 
July 12. 1061] 

Wabkxnoton Bxpoxt 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

President Harry 8. 'Ztuman Is always us¬ 
ing big business for bis political whipping 
boy. During the past few days I've been 


telling you about one of the President’s 
flings Into big business—a 60,000-share oil 
stock selling scheme. 

The President's attitude today in regard 
to big corporations Is hard to understand. 
He made money out of his oil stock venture, 
which, at a minimum, was In the $200,000 
class. Big business is largely manufactur¬ 
ing a product and selling it on a competitive 
basis 

In the President's oil stock scheme there 
apparently wasn’t much competition, since 
he sold some shares with a par value of $1 
for $25, I doubt if many corporations could 
get away with that today. 

In order to find out how It was managed 
by the Morgan Oil & Refining Co of Kansas 
City in 1916, while the President was treas¬ 
urer of the company, I submitted the incor¬ 
poration papers to a prominent attorney. 
He Is Bernard T Hurwltz, of KAnsas City 

Mr Hurwitz was blue sky commissioner In 
the State of Missouri, from January 1. 1922, 
to May 1, 1026 He knows a lot about wild¬ 
cat oil schemes He spent most of his time 
examining so-called business trusts oper¬ 
ating as business companies, which Is ex¬ 
actly what Mr. Truman and Morgan had 
set up 

Here are some pertinent paragraphs from 
his legal analysis of the Truman-Morgan oil- 
stock trust agreement* 

“I have examined the amendment agree¬ 
ment and declaration of trust of the Morgan 
Oil & Refining Co . which said agreement was 
entered Into on March 1, 1917, between D H. 
Morgan. Harry S Truman, Jerry Culbertson, 
J J Hurt, and Earl S Ridge as trustees, and 
D H Morgan as subscriber The said In¬ 
strument having been recorded in the office 
of the recorder of deeds for Jackson County, 
Mo, at Kansas City, as instrument No 
1165257, in book 1769, at page 278 

"Without attempting to go Into a detailed 
analysis of the trust agreement of the Mor¬ 
gan Oil & Refining Co, this agreement ob¬ 
viously attempts to give to the trustees and 
organization all of the benefits of corporate 
organization, such as freedom from personal 
liability, without Incurring any of the ob¬ 
ligations of the corporate entity 

“Declarations of trust were popular during 
the period from 1915 to approximately 1925, 
with oil-promotion companies seeking to 
raise funds by the public sale of stock. Oil 
promoters in that period were of the opinion 
that (1) the companies could operate with 
all the rights of a corporation, without be¬ 
ing subjected to any of the obligations of 
a corporation, and (2) compliance with the 
blue sky or securities laws of the State were 
not necessary 

*T lound a large part of my time as blue- 
sky commissioner or securities commissioner 
taken up Investigating such companies and 
in Issuing cease-and-desist orders against 
them Business enterprises operating under 
declarations of trust were designed primarily 
to escape and evade the inquisitorial powers 
of the State, both with respect to the matter 
of original organization and with respect to 
the promotional sale of stock ’’ 

Kansas adopted the first blue-sky law, to 
nip the enthusiasm of wildcat stock pro¬ 
moters, in 1911 Missouri adopted a similar 
law In 1913 That was 3 years before the 
TTuman-Morgan company got underway. 

Both State laws were Imperfect. But I’ll 
let Hurwltz take over from here on that 
angle 

“These laws were Imperfectly drawn, and 
under some of the earlier decisions, some of 
the courts held that certificates of Interest 
or certificates of stock In a business trust 
could be sold without compliance on the 
part of the promoter with the earlier blue- 
aky laws. 

“The Missouri law was amended In 1923, 
and from the date of the adoption of the 
amended laws, the so-called business trusts 
passed out of the picture. As a matter of 
fact, one of the principal reasons that moat 
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ot the States amended their blue-sky laws 
was in order to subject these enterprises 
and their promoters to scrutiny/’ 

That will give you a little background for 
your listening pleasure next time President 
Truman starts working over the country’s 
business interests. 


The Position of the Contnmert League of 
Michigan on National Economic Stabili¬ 
sation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ’ 

HON.LWIS C.RABAUT 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUHE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 10,1951 

Mr. RABAUT Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
a copy of the statement of position of 
the Consumers League of Michigan re¬ 
garding national economic stabilization, 
together with a covering letter from the 
president of this organization, Mr. 
William O. Diemond, of Detroit, Mich. 

The statement includes a comparison 
of food prices for the years 1939 and 
1951. 

The article follows: 

CONSVMXaS lACAGUB OF MICHIGAN. 

July 7, 1951 

To Members of Congress and United States 
Senators from Michigan' 

We are enclosing for your information a 
statement of our organization’s position re¬ 
garding what we feel should be Included in 
a national economic stabilization program. 
Traditionally our organization has dealt 
principally with labor standards, grade 
labels, and similar matters, assuming an 
active program in the general economic field 
only during the past war. At our June an¬ 
nual meeting our membership was sufficient¬ 
ly moved by the turn of events during the 
past year to again take up the matter of 
general economic controls. The enclosed 
statement is a summary of feelings expressed 
at the annual meeting as well as an amount 
of sam p Utt g of members’ opinions since 
then, including formal action taken by our 
executive oflEkwrs. 

I wish to point out that our organization's 
membership la what could be easily called 
a good cross-section—^women and men, rea¬ 
sonably large incomes to small Incomes, 
younger persons to some who have qualified 
for retirement, nonpartisan, etc. The state¬ 
ment of our pMition was prepared with con¬ 
siderable effort toward taking Into account 
the greatest common agreement of our mem¬ 
bers. 

We respectfully submit our statement in 
the hope that it will be of some use to you 
in what must be a very trying time of de¬ 
cision. Regardless of the outcome of the 
current legislative action we wUl take the 
liberty of writing to you from time to time 
on what wo observe and what we feel could 
be done as we see the situation. 

Sincerely yours, 

William O. Dixmond, 

President, Consumers League of 
Michigan. 

Statxmint or Position RxaAxmNo Nationaxi 
Eoonomxc Stabilization 

We, as consumers, have felt a very rettl 
squeeze between our expenses and incomes 
during the past year, in some cases having 
to dip Into savings or go further into debt. 
Xt Is equally true that we feel a consider¬ 


able amount of the squeeze could have been 
prevented by prompt, intelligent applica¬ 
tion of reasonable economic controls The 
future seems to have in store for us more 
of the same squeeze which, if met by rea¬ 
sonable legislative action, can be prevented 
to a large extent The past year’s squeeze 
has come close on the heels of a touch-and- 
go spiral since 1946. 

It is our assumption that there will be 
continued extensive defense requirements on 
personnel, materiel, finances, etc., as well as 
Increasing private and/or public expendi¬ 
tures for overseas economic aid. 

iTom the outset then we feel that an ade¬ 
quate and national stabilization program 
must be continued to exercise restraints 
where necessary and that positive aid be 
granted in some Instances to meet the pinch 
caused by “artificial” national demands on 
our economy The current lull evidenced by 
price reductions and apparently arising out 
of peace overtures, industrial change-over 
lags, miscalculated Inventories, and credit 
restrictions are obviously temporary and 
likely to end within 4 to 6 months For 
example. It Is extremely dlfllcut for us to 
believe that the current armistice nego¬ 
tiations will relieve significantly our defense 
commitments—past experience would dictate 
that we will have to shift our efforts from 
one geographical area to another or from 
one type of effort to another 

The consenstis of our members is that a 
1-year continuation of a stabilization pro¬ 
gram would be the very minimum neces¬ 
sary—preferably it should extend 18 to 24 
months (1) A shorter period than 1 year 
would tend to undermine the attitude with 
which the public would regard the program; 
(2) defense requirements gre predicted to 
make abnormal requirements for 12 to 24 
months—and now we learn that the program 
Is 20 percent behind schedule, (3) a year 
would be a minimum time for business, farm, 
labor, and such organizations to formulate 
and develop their plans and operations; (4) 
a continuing study by an appropriate con¬ 
gressional committee during the year’s opera¬ 
tion of stabllizaiton should reveal the neces¬ 
sity of relieving or Increasing controls even 
before the termination of the period set now. 

We further believe that roll-backs should 
be encouraged and ceilings imposed on those 
commodity prices which evidence Indicates 
rose chiefly out of speculation on the war. 
That there should be a thorough examina¬ 
tion of the relationship of food prices and 
food subsidies seems to be imperative, for 
It Is not easy to accept the fact that we 
furnish tax receipts on the one hand for 
direct payments to the food Industry and 
on the other hand pay the highest relative 
food prices In history. 

Tax bUls are In the mill which will further 
reduce consumers’ purchasing power. These 
Increases plus any approved but unjustified 
price hikes will have a very serious effect on 
morale at a time that high morale is a prime 
requirement For instance, the most recent 
Consumers Price Index report shows Detroit’s 
cost of living as having advanced 0.4 from 
April 16 to May 16. It is elementary to show 
that this apparently small rise In expense If 
continued over a year would more than erase 
the return to be gained from interest on 
United States Savings bonds—in the past, a 
very useful antl-in^tion device as well as 
source of Income to the Federal Oovernment. 

We are of the opinion that there must be 
a real coordination of the various Federal 
Oovernment actions which have the direct 
effect of stabilizing (or failing to stabilize) 
the economy (1. e. taxes, credit, and issue 
of money, subsidies, direct price controls, 
allocation of manpower and materlala, etc.). 
State and local governmental programs 
would neceseaniy have to be observed 
oloeely, too, and measured to see their re¬ 
sults on the national program. Flexibility 
and balance of program are many times 


equal in importance and necessity to the 
substance of the program: we feel that la the 
case here 

Our members are convinced that the cur¬ 
rent emergency—declared or undeclared—is 
of a sufficiently serious nature and wide 
enough in scope that the problems and their 
solutions are above group advantage or parti¬ 
san politics. We seek enlightened leader¬ 
ship and a sound way or ways out oi the 
difficulties we face 

And, finally, baaing the decision on infor¬ 
mation gained through perhaps a method 
similar to the "running study" suggested 
above, we trust that unnecessary restrictions 
will be removed just as soon as evidence is 
clear they will not be needed We dislike 
controls equally with most other groups, 
but we are willing to pull our share of the 
load Including restrictions In order to see, 
first, that our Nation meets Its clear-cut 
responsibilities, and secondly, and equally 
that we show some progress in spite of the 
added responsibilities 
Following is the most graphic Illustra¬ 
tion yet to come to our attention of the 
ground we consumers have lost with food- 
dollar In the past 12 years The list was 
prepared by Aryness Joy Wickens. Deputy 
Commissioner of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 

Foods which $10 bought In 1939 and now: 

TEN DOLLABS, 1S3S 

Ten pounds flour 
Five pounds sugar 
Fifteen pounds potatoes. 

Two loaves bread 
Seven quarts milk 
Six pounds rib roast 
Two pounds bacon 
Two pounds butter 
One package rolled oats. 

Two dozen oranges. 

One pound coffee. 

Five pounds cabbage 

Three pounds green beans 

Two pounds veal cutlet and pork chops 

One can salmon 

Three pounds onions. 

One pound cheese. 

Two dozen eggs 
Three pounds apples 
Two cans tomatoes. 

Two bunches carrots 
One can peaches. 

Two cans peas 
One head lettuce 
One box dried prunes 

TEN DOLLARS, ISSl 

Ten pounds flour. 

Five pounds sugar. 

Fifteen pounds potatoes 
Two loaves bread 
Seven quarts milk 
Six pounds rib roast. 

One pound bacon. 


Reclamation: For What? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 10,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I be¬ 
lieve anyone who reads this article by 
Oliver Carlson, which appeared in the 
Freeman magazine, will agree with his 
conclusion that the time has come for 
the people of the United States and the 
Members of Congress to take a new. 
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hard look at the Bureau of Reclamation 
and its grandiose plans. 

As this article clearly points out. this 
country is threatened with bankruptcy 
because of the wild, fantastic, wholly 
infeasible, and spendthrift plans advo¬ 
cated by Secrctaiy of the Interior Chap¬ 
man and Reclamation Commissioner 
Straus 

The complete article follows: 

Reclamation: Fob What? 

(By Oliver Carlson) 

On August 6, 1948, Michael W. Straus, 
Commissioner ot the Bureau of Reclamation, 
submitted to his boss, Secretary ot the Inte¬ 
rior Oscar Chapman, a report entitled “Rec¬ 
lamation Program. 1948-54." 

The 7-year plan envisaged by Commis¬ 
sioner Straus and his engineers and plan¬ 
ners admittedly would cost the American 
taxpayer a tidy sum But, declared the re¬ 
port. “• * * the benefits would be sub¬ 

stantial, too, and permanent A huge in¬ 
crease In crop and livestock production 
would result, as well as an enlargement of 
electric-power facilities • * • one ben¬ 

efit in itself that indicates the impressive¬ 
ness of the probable returns is the crop 
production " 

Commissioner Straus and his planners 
estimated that the program when completed 
would lurnish “a full water supply for some 
two and one-half to four and one-half mil¬ 
lion acres " His report indicated that more 
than 24,000 new lamily-sized irrigation 
farms would be created, with a population of 
from 76,000 to 100,000 persons The esti¬ 
mated cost for this program, declared Mr. 
Straus, would total $3,891,900.000—with ex¬ 
penditures rising steadily from a mere $204,- 
200.000 in 1948 to $720,200,000 in 1954 

In other words, cost to the taxpayer would 
be approximately $1,000 per acre to turn this 
arid land ol the West into usable croplands. 
It would represent an Investment by the 
American taxpayer of $160,000 for each of 
the 24,000 new farms envisioned by Commis¬ 
sioner Straus And this cost per farm, re¬ 
member, would not include farm buildings 
or equipment—^Just the raw land 

Is land so precious and the need for new 
croplands so great that the taxpayers of this 
country must Invest $160,000 per farm? 

If Commissioner Strauss and his engineers 
had consulted with the experts from the 
Department of Agriculture, they would have 
learned that our agricultural crisis was due 
not to a shortage of tillable land or a short¬ 
age of crops Quite to the contrary, they 
would have discovered that the Government 
was spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
to keep crop sui pluses off the market And 
these surpluses—of cotton, corn, wheat, po¬ 
tatoes, etc . were precisely of the crops which 
would be raised on the land Commissioner 
Straus and his engineers propose to reclaim 
and Irrigate 

In the recently issued report by the Presi¬ 
dent’s Water Resources Policy Commission, 
are set forth for all to read the necessary 
principles to govern the future development 
of our water resources 

1 A simple procedure for determining 
whether the money to be invested in a river 
basin program will be well-spent 

2 The need for a system of repayment 
designed to treat alike all who enjoy the 
advantages of Federal investment. 

3 That sound management principles be 
applied to every project. 

There is very little in common between 
these principles and those upon which the 
Reclamation Bureau has been operating. 

The American farmer has learned how to 
produce more food for more people on less 
acreage Forty years ago there were 8.65 
acres of cropland for each person in the 
United States. Today it amounts to 2.66 
acres per person. In other words, we need 


an average of an acre less per person to feed 
America and to take care of our large ex¬ 
port trade. More than that—the people of 
this country as a whole are eating more food 
and better food than ever before. Yet we 
have less land in crops today than we had 
20 years ago when our population was 25,- 
000,000 less than It is now. 

But isn’t it true that more land will be 
needed to take care of our increasing popu¬ 
lation in the years to come? Aren’t Com¬ 
missioner Strauss and his planners Just 
showing good foresight in reclaiming arid 
lands of the West at this time to take care 
of the increased population 25 years from 
now? Not at all. 

According to the studies of the Water Re¬ 
sources Policy Commission, productive crop¬ 
lands of the United States can be increased 
by 44,000,000 acres merely by the improve¬ 
ment of existing farm lands now in use. 
The Commission declares that an additional 
10,000,000 acres can be obtained by clearing 
land of trees, stumps, and brush while an¬ 
other 16.400,000 acres are available through 
low-cost clearing and drainage 

If the Water Resources Policy Commission 
experts know what they are talking about, 
we can add approximately 70,000,000 acres 
to our productive croplands without the 
expenditure of billions of dollars of Federal 
funds Drainage costs per acre, even at our 
present inflated prices, would be less than a 
tenth of the cost of reclamation projects to 
Irrigate land 

Tlie Reclamation Bureau today, with its 
more than 17,000 permanent employees and 
its multl-blllion-dollar programs, has been 
turned into a mighty political lever by Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior Chapman Every project 
developed or proposed by the Reclamation 
Bureau in any of the 17 Western States is 
exploited to the fullest in developing and 
consolidating political power for the admin¬ 
istration 

Oscar Chapman is the chief political strat¬ 
egist and manipulator on behalf of the ad¬ 
ministration in the far West He took over 
this Job in the presidential campaign of 1940. 
His power and Influence have grown steadily 
ever since President Truman relies upon 
Chapman completely for political policies 
and strategy in the Western States. 

Many Democratic politicians on the Pacific 
coast have told me admiringly they regard 
Chapman as the top figure in the adminis¬ 
tration He possesses, they say. more de¬ 
tailed information about the strength and 
weaknesses of political figures in the West 
than any other top administration ofScial. 
When he visits the West to dedicate a new 
dam or irrigation project, his assistants 
bring with them complete and up-to-date 
dossiers on every important figure in the 
area Chapman always spends a good deal 
of time with the key administration sup¬ 
porters planning strategy and letting it be 
known that, so far as it is within his power. 
Jobs and contracts will go to deserving 
Democrats Chapman believes in doing good 
for the West—but more than that, he be- 
llves in doing good for those who will 
strengthen the Truman political machine. 

Reclamation is a sacred word in the arid 
and semlarid regions of the far West—and 
has been so for more than half a century. 
The Mormons under Brigham Young pio¬ 
neered the irrigation projects of the West. 
They began bringing water to the dry and 
thirsty land of the Great Salt Lake Basin 
early in 1848. Thanks to them, tens of 
thousands of California-bound gold-hungry 
immigrants were saved from starvation dur¬ 
ing the next decade. Nearly all of the arable 
land in Utah and southeastern Idaho is the 
work of the Mormons. Men, mules, and 
horses—without State aid or intervention of 
any kind—^transformed several million acres 
of semidesert into croplands within a few 
years. 


Spurred by the accomplishments of the 
Mormon farmers, the whole West from Mon¬ 
tana to southern California was soon afire 
with plans for developing Irrigation and 
reclamation projects Where but yesterday 
there had been only sagebrush, tomorrow 
there would be fields of grain, orchards, and 
rich pasture lands. 

In 1894 Senator Carey, of Wyoming, spon¬ 
sored an act whercunder the United States 
Government agreed to donate up to 1,000,000 
acres of public land to any State that would 
agree to reclaim this land By 1900 there had 
been organized the National Reclamation 
Association Theodore Roosevelt became an 
ardent enthusiast for reclamation and con¬ 
servation, apd threw the full weight of his 
personality and his power as President be¬ 
hind the campaign As a result, the Rec¬ 
lamation Act became a law of the land on 
June 17, 1902 This act provided for a sur¬ 
vey of potential developments and the sub- 
sequent construction of needed irrigation 
projects To finance the surveys and assist 
the people of the West in constructing the 
dams and ditches, Congress set up a Reclama¬ 
tion Revolving Fund, to be derived entirely 
from the sale of public lands in the 16 Wes¬ 
tern States (Texas was later added to the 
list) 

The Secretary of the Interior then es¬ 
tablished the Reclamation Service, which 
many years later became the Bureau of Rec¬ 
lamation The Reclamation Act had been 
designed to help the smah farmer, not the 
speculator It therefore provided that no 
individual owner could get water foi more 
than 160 acres ol land Furthcimorc, these 
owners had to live near or on the land that 
was reclaimed Repayment of the total 
cost of each reclamation project was appor¬ 
tioned to every landowner getting water, and 
repayment had to be completed within 10 
years Beyond this all other controls were 
to be handled at the local level 

In 1914 Congress doubled the repayment 
period, extending it to 20 years In 1926 it 
was further extended to 40 years At pres¬ 
ent there is a 50-year repayment policy. 

This fivefold extension of repayment time 
appears on the surface as a wise and Justi¬ 
fiable move to ease the burdens of the farmer 
in the reclamation districts But in reality 
such a greatly lengthened repayment plan 
means governmental control of the project 
for the entire adult life span of the people 
involved Both political and financial con¬ 
trol remains in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment In the second place, there is less 
likely to be a careful scrutiny of construc¬ 
tion and overhead costs by the people in the 
reclamation districts themselves when the 
repayment period is spread over half a cen¬ 
tury 

The revolving fund originally established 
was voted additional funds in 1920 when 
Congress passed the Mineral-Oil Leasing Act 
This provided that 62 5 percent of the oil 
royalties from all public lands and leases 
were to be paid into the reclamation fund 
In 1939 Congress passed the Hayden- 
O’Mahoney amendment to the departmental 
appropriations bill, enlarging the recla¬ 
mation fund once more This time it was 
to receive 52 5 percent of all receipts (includ¬ 
ing penalties) received by the Treasury 
Department from land within naval reserva¬ 
tions for the period from 1920 to 1939 

The economic feasibility and financial 
soundness of reclamation efforts during the 
first three decades of this century have 
given way to the stupendous but often 
questionable projects of recent years. The 
revolving fund principle has been tossed 
overboard. For the past decade or so the 
Reclamation Bureau has been submitting 
an annual budget and getting direct appro¬ 
priations. 

It is important to remember that nearly 
16,000,000 acres of western lands have be¬ 
come lush and fruitful by virtue of reola- 
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matlon projects privately and locally fi¬ 
nanced and engineered An additional 6,- 
000,000 acres has been reclaimed during the 
past 60 years through the work of the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation Of this 6,000.000 
acres, more than 80 percent (4.200,000 acres, 
to be exact) had already been reclaimed by 
the end of 1946; that is to say, before Mr. 
Oscar Chapman became Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Total expenditures by the Bureau of Rec¬ 
lamation during the past 6 years under 
Chapman total almost $1,000,000,000 and 
represent almost as much money as was spent 
by his predecessors In the 43 years that the 
Bureau had been functioning The expendi¬ 
tures under Chapman for 1060, amounting 
to $369,703,710, exceed by more than $60,- 
000,000 all moneys expended by the Recla¬ 
mation Bureau up to the time Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt took office In 1033 

Not only have Bureau of Reclamation costs 
mounted at an astronomical rate during the 
Chapman-Truman administration, but no 
serious attempt has been made to make the 
Irrigation activities and multiple dams self- 
sustaining and self-liquidating The devices 
used by the Secretary of the Interior Include. 

1 Enlisting local or regional support for a 
project by playing up motives of self-interest 
There will he patronage to insure support of 
local politicians There will be jobs for the 
unemployed There will be lucrative con¬ 
tracts for the business Interests There will 
be easy pickings for land speculators There 
will be cheap water for the farmer and cheap 
power for the homes and Industries. 

2 Always submitting very low estimates 
whenever a new project Is proposed for 
which Congress Is to authorize the money 
Once the project is under way, estimated 
costs Invailably rise again and again Chap¬ 
man and Strauss learned long ago that Con¬ 
gress. grumbllngly perhaps, will nevertheless 
go along in voting the new supplemental ap¬ 
propriations to complete a project rather 
than leave it unfinished 

In 1037 when the Reclamation boys pre¬ 
sented their original estimated cost for the 
Colorado-Blg Thompson project In the State 
of Colorado, It came to $44,000,000 By 1947 
after the project had been partly completed, 
this had been revised upward to $128,000,- 
000—and In 1948 to nearly $132,000,000. 

Then there is the Hungry Horse project In 
Montana Originally this was to cost a mere 
$6,348,000. By 1947 the estimated cost had 
multiplied to $48,000,000, and in the follow¬ 
ing year, costs of completion were expected to 
run to $93,500,000 By the time this project 
Is completed It may have cost us $150,000,000. 

3 The self-sustaining and self-liquidating 
requirements provided by the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 and other acts of an 
earlier date, have been largely nullified by 
a legal opinion banded down by one of 
Mr. Chapman’s solicitors, Fowler Harper, of 
the Department of the Interior Harper’s 
opinion, declared Congressman Jensen, of 
Iowa, In hearings on the Interior Depart¬ 
ment appropriation Bill for 1949, nullified 
the basic law of the land and "In my estima¬ 
tion, has been very detrimental to reclama¬ 
tion, hydroelectric power funds, and every¬ 
thing else pertaining to reclamation, irriga¬ 
tion, and hydroelectric power projects ’’ 

What the Fowler Harper opinion did In 
actuality was to give a special subsidy to 
the water and power users of the project 
by throwing Interest and amortization costs 
upon the taxpayers of the Nation 

The politicalization of the Bureau of 
Reclamation under present leadership, and 
its corrupting Influence upon the very locali¬ 
ties and regions which It proposes to help, 
demand luU-scale investigation and pub¬ 
licity. Up to now the Reclamation Bureau 
has been a sacred cow which no one dared 
Investigate But the citizens of West and 
East alike need to be told the full story. 
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That the West will need more hydro¬ 
electric power and more water as its popula¬ 
tion and Industries grow Is beyond ques¬ 
tion—but from now on every project planned 
for the West must be concerned with sup¬ 
plying water to cities and industries, not to 
reclamation of croplands 

The steel mUls, aluminum and magnesium 
plants, copper, zinc, lead, and other metal re¬ 
fineries. foundries and manufacturing 
plants—without which the new West cannot 
glow—these and the other thousands of 
manufacturing plants are the ones that need 
water and power. It takes 270 tons, or 66,000 
gallons, of water to process 1 ton of steel. 
And though the average person drinks less 
than 2 quarts of liquid a day. the dally per 
capita use of water for domestic and indus¬ 
trial purposes Is more than a thousand gal¬ 
lons Without this supply of water Los 
Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, and a host 
of ether western cities would shrivel up 
and die 

The time has come for the people of the 
United States and their representatives in 
Congress to take a new, hard look at the 
Bureau of Reclamation and Its grandiose 
plans The question must be asked—and 
asked soon—"Reclamation, for what?" 


Statement of President William Green, 

American Federation of Labor» on the 
Need for iStrong Controls 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 12, 1951 

Mr SABATH Mr. Speaker. I take 
pleasure In inserting the remarks of 
President William Green, of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor, delivered at 
an informal meeting of about 200 Mem¬ 
bers of the House in the Ways and 
Means Committee room this morning, 
called by me, in which he directed at¬ 
tention to the dangers that threaten 
our Nation and our economy unless 
strong controls are continued under the 
Defense Production Act. 

In his characteristically clear and 
forceful manner, Mr. Gieen detailed the 
dangers that lie ahead unless we effec¬ 
tively apply controls over the economy. 
His remarks were of such deep interest, 
I felt they should be made available to 
each and every Member. The following 
is a transcript of his statement: 

I appreciate very much this opportunity to 
appear before you and present the views of 
organized labor on the present crisis con- 
fronltng the Nation 

The American Federation of Labor and 
organized labor have consistently supported 
the Nation’s defense effort. Labor unions 
who have always been the first target of Com¬ 
munist infiltration know the Importance of 
bulldlDg the defenses of the free world 
against Soviet imperialism and aggression 

Organized labor also knows that the fight 
against communism is not merely a fight on 
the battlefield. Just as important Is the 
fight against Inflation at home. By Its very 
nature, the defense program means the dan¬ 
ger of Inflation. A program to increase pro¬ 
duction of guns, tanks,' aircraft, and other 
military equipment reduces the amount of 
goods available to civilians while, at the same 
time, increasing the money available to buy 


this limited supply of goods. The result can 
only be increased pressure on prices which 
can easily lead to catastrophe unless we are 
willing to apply effectively direct controls 
over the economy. 

All of us know that ever since the out¬ 
break of the war In Korea, the threat of 
inflation has been very real The dollar has 
declined serioufsly In real value A few facts 
and figures will prove this point 

Today’s dollar Is worth only 64 cents as 
compared with the dollar in 1939 By May 
1951, the cost of living, as Indicated by the 
Consumers’ Price Index of the Department 
of Labor, had increased by 88 percent over 
the 1939 level For food, which Is the most 
Important Item In the worker’s cost of living, 
the Increase was 139 percent The dollar 
today will buy only 42 cents worth of food 
In 1939 terms 

The above figures give some idea of the 
tremendous increases since pre-World War 
II days in the prices which workers have to 
pay to meet everyday living costs Moreover, 
recent short-run increases have markedly 
deci eased the purchasing power of the work¬ 
er’s dollar Prom June 1960 to May 1961, the 
cost of living rose by 9 percent Again food 
prices led the way with an Increase of 12 
percent By May 1951. the food dollar was 
worth only 89 cents In pre-Korean terms 

Although there has been a slight slacken¬ 
ing In the rise of prices In recent weeks, this 
should certainly not lull us Into any false 
sense of security Charles E Wilson, Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, in his 
second quarterly report to the President, has 
estimated that the gap between consumer 
buying power a id the amount of goods that 
will be available for consumers to buy will 
reach between ten and twenty hllllon dollars 
It is obvious that unless there is authoriza¬ 
tion to hold down price levels, this gap will 
create a tremendous inflationary pressure In 
the economy Price Stabilizer Michael V. 
DiSalle has stated that If presently planned 
price orders are not permitted to go Into 
effect, there may be an increase of 7 percent 
In the cost of living within the next few 
months This Is almost as much as the total 
Increase since the beginning of the Korean 
war 

It Is important to emphasize that the rise 
In prices that has taken place within the 
past year has seldom been equalled In the 
history of our country In fact, except for 
the Inflation of World War I and that of 
1946, theio has been no comparable price 
rise since the Civil War It would be ex¬ 
tremely ruinous to our entire economy if the 
Inflationary movement, which has now some¬ 
what abated, were permitted to resume its 
upward course 

These figures emphasize the Importance 
of the crisis confronting the Nation To 
meet this crisis. Congress has been asked to 
strengthen the Defense Production Act. 
This act is the basic law of the defense pro¬ 
gram It provides the framework for both 
price control and wage stabilization. Un¬ 
fortunately, the act In Its present form Is 
inadequate to do the job of guiding our 
Nation’s efforts through the months ahead 

The President has made a number of 
specific recommendations regarding this law. 
Organized labor felt that the President’s 
recommendations did not go far enough and 
has submitted a number of other suggestions 
for strengthening the law Action on this 
law has already been taken by the Senate of 
the United States. 

The workers of the country are extremely 
disappointed by the action which the Senate 
has taken. The Senate did not merely refuse 
to strengthen the law; instead U adopted a 
number of specific amendments which will 
serve to cripple the operations of our con¬ 
trol authorities and help to bring on In¬ 
flationary Increases In prices Not a single 
one of the President's recommendations for 
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strengthening the law were adopted. In my 
opinion, this Is truly shocking Here la the 
President who has lived with the law, worked 
with it, telling the Congress It is inade¬ 
quate and making specific recommendations 
for Its approval. Instead, the Senate has 
rejected every single one of his suggestions. 

The bill Is now before the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. The House has already adopted 
a number of amendments which will seri¬ 
ously weaken the bill 

I want to urge every Member of Congress 
to think carefully about his votes on these 
questions The votes on this bill will affect 
the entire stabilization program and the 
whole defense effort of the country 

Because organized labor was so con¬ 
cerned about developing an effective de¬ 
fense program, we have voluntarily Joined 
in the Nation’s stabilization program Wo 
have voluntarUy submitted to the restric¬ 
tions of a wage-stabilization program We 
have voluntarily agreed that wage Increases 
which workers can obtain from their em¬ 
ployers are subject to the regulation and 
orders of the current Wage Stabilization 
Board. We have taken this step voluntarily 
because we have assumed that the other 
groups in our economy would make similar 
sacrifices. We have expected businessmen 
and farmers, as well as workers, to Join to¬ 
gether in this defense period under a pro¬ 
gram of equality of sacrifice. 

However, unless Congress strengthens the 
Defense Production Act, the cooperation of 
workers In the defense program will have 
to be reconsidered Without making any 
threats at all, because 1 do not want to 
threaten anyone, I think I can say that the 
Defense Production Act as passed by the 
Senate means a program of controls In which 
strict controls are placed on wages without 
similar strict controls over prices How can 
the workers of this country accept a stabil¬ 
ization program that means strict regula¬ 
tion of the wages they receive, but little or 
no regulation over the price of things that 
they have to buy? 

Fox this reason, the future of our whole 
stabilization program hinges on the action 
which Congress vdll take on this Defense 
Production Act I want to urge every Mem¬ 
ber of Congress to study the proposals made 
by the President and organized labor for 
strengthening the law. I know that If they 
do this, they will live up to their reeponsl- 
billtles and will support a law that will meet 
the crisis now facing the Nation. 


Delmanra Cbicken Feitifal 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 

or HARVLAMS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 12,1951 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days of high meat 
prices it is important to get the best re¬ 
sults from the food on hand. Good cook¬ 
ing is essential for good eating even when 
ore has the good judgment to select a 
fine Maryland chicken. 

Yesterday, at the Delmarva chicken 
festival in Salisbury, Md., 197 fine cooks 
from many localities competed in the 
fourth annual contest to determine the 
best way to cook a chicken. 

The winner was Mrs. Aubrey Q. 
Romshe, of Snow Hill, Md. Her original 


prize-winning recipe is Inserted here, 
for the benefit of lovers of good food: 

One chicken—three-four pounds, cut In 
serving pieces. 

One onion chopped. 

One-ball cup water, 

One teaspoon salt. 

Two tablespoons fat. 

Three tablespoons vinegar. 

Two tablespoons brown sugar. 

One-half tablespoon prepared mustard. 

One tablespoon Worcestershire sauce. 

One can tomato sauce. 

Brown sugar In fat and remove to roaster. 
Brown onion in fat and add remaining in¬ 
gredients. Simmer 30 minutes. Pour over 
cbicken. Bake In moderate oven (325-360 
degrees F.> 1 hoiir. 


Federal Public Housing 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 

or CAUFoaniA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 12, 1951 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the 
present Public Housing Act has been with 
us about 2 years. During that time, at 
the cost of a great many millions of dol¬ 
lars for administrative overhead, the 
Government has been able to build ap¬ 
proximately 35,000 units. During the 
same time, private industry has built 
2,000,000 units, or more This, to the 
intelligent mind, should suggest that 
passing a bill does not necessarily build 
houses, that takes carpenters, and 
plumbers, and other workmen, and it 
takes lumber and plaster and other ma¬ 
terials. It also takes an honest effort 
to produce results, and it has been my 
contention that the best results always 
have been secured, and always will be 
secured, first, from private industry 
which has an interest in getting the 
houses built and ready to sell, and sec¬ 
ond, from the agencies of government 
nearest home. These would include the 
States and the counties and the cities. 

The act we passed 2 years ago was 
curious In itself. It was only the second 
time we had deliberately bypassed the 
Congress and told an agency of Govern¬ 
ment to go direct to the Treasury and 
stick In its hand and take out money 
without the customary controls. It ob¬ 
ligated the taxpayers for about $19,000,- 
000,000. That is a lot of money. 

It was an 84-page bill. Do you re¬ 
member it, Mr Speaker? I do not re¬ 
call how many Representatives voted for 
the bill and bow many voted against It. 
1 know that I voted against it. I want 
housing, for veterans, for nonveterans, 
not waste and delays and politics. Some 
of the Members write weekly letters 
home, or newspaper columns. 1 was 
very much Interested to reread recently 
the letter written to his constituents at 
the time the Act was passed, by the dis¬ 
tinguished Representative from the Sec¬ 
ond District of New Hampshire tMr. Cot- 
TONl and it is so pertinent now that I 
have asked his penqlssion to include it In 


this extension of my own remarks. Mr. 
Cotton’s letter was as follows: 

Your Conorsssman Reports 
(B y Norrxs Cotton) 

Jtn.T 7, 1049—This Is the last weak that 
the House wUl look upon the familiar scenes 
of the Chamber It has occupied for nearly 
100 years (since 1857). Next year, when It 
returns from its temporary quarters, the 
Chamber will be completely remodeled and 
old landmarks will have disappeared It Is 
strikingly significant that the last act in 
the old Chamber may well mark the end 
of an epoch in our history and the beginning 
o* a new and strange America. 

I refer to the passage of the huge Federal 
housing bill 

Xiet me tell you why I believe this sweep¬ 
ing statement Is justified, why I Joined In 
the long and hopeless fight to strike public 
housing out of the bill, and why I voted 
against Its final passage. 

First, by this act we mortgage our entire 
future. It permits a Government agency to 
make contracts for the next 40 years to the 
amount of twelve to sixteen billion dollars. 
(Some of this may be paid back but let us 
not fool ourselves that much of it will) 

These contracts pledge the *'lalth and 
credit of the United States” They cannot 
be broken The Eighty-second or the 
Eighty-third Congress or the Nlnty-elghth 
or the One hundredth Congress must ap¬ 
propriate the money. No control Is left to 
the people’s representatives come flood or 
famine, peace or war, hell or high water. 
No such statute has ever been written be¬ 
fore We vote billions for foreign aid and 
other purposes but we can watch them, re¬ 
duce them, or stop them at any time. This, 
however, is an increase In our national debt 
and must be paid. Just as the Interest and 
principal Is paid on that debt. 

New Hampshire’s share of this obligation 
Is Just under 040,000.000 Do you think our 
legislature would vote to bond the State for 
that amount at this time for the slight as¬ 
sistance that two or three of omr larger cities 
might receive? I don’t The share of my 
own town would be over S600.000. Do you 
think our town meeting would vote to Issue 
these bonds? I don’t. 

How can we talk out of one corner of oiu 
mouth about Hoover reorganization and 
Government economy and then vote this 
burden on us for 40 years and on our chil¬ 
dren for many years more? 

Second, by this act we create a mighty 
political machine and a vast army of Fed¬ 
eral employees It is claimed that under It 
the Federal Government does not build 
houses but that the local and city govern¬ 
ments issue bonds and award the contracts 
while Washington guarantees the money, 
pays the Interest, and retains enough con¬ 
trol to see that it is spent properly. (Inci¬ 
dentally, the Federal Government owns the 
bouses for 40 years ) 

This plan has none of the virtues of elthex 
Federal or local control and all the sins ol 
both. Can you see the mad scramble ol 
contractors, architects, and sellers of ma¬ 
terials to get In on this? Can you Imagine 
the patronage that local bosses and city 
machines will enjoy? 'Where the carcass is, 
there will the vultures gather *’ At the same 
time, Washington, with its finger In the pie, 
will reach new heights in bureaucracy nevei 
before attained in peacetime, and, In the 
words of the Declaration of Independence, 
will "send swarms of oAcers to harass oui 
people and eat out their substance.” 

No, I could not vote for this monstrosity 
I virould vote for reasonable Federal aid foi 
slum clearance to be controlled by Congresi 
and scrutinized by its committees on ap¬ 
propriations, and for aid In stimulating pri¬ 
vate building of low rental units and homes, 
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but not to issue a blank check for 40 years 
of Qovernment extravagance and debau¬ 
chery to the tune of three hundred millions 
a year. 

One hundred and thirty-three years ago a 
letter went up to New Hampshire on this 
subject when Thomas Jefferson wrote our 
Governor Plumer: 

'T place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of the dangers to be feared. To 
preserve our independence, we must not let 
our rulers load us with perpetual debt. We 
must make our choice between economy 
and liberty, or profusion and servitude U 
we can prevent the Government from wast¬ 
ing the labors of the people under the pre¬ 
tense of caring for them, they will be happy." 


How We Got Into This Jam in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP EEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 11,1951 

Mr JUDD Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the third article in a series I 
wrote at the request of the Sciipps- 
Howard papers This is taken from the 
Birmingham Post-Herald of June 27, 
1951 • 

How We Got Into This Jam—United States, 

Deluded bt Myths, Embraced Stalin, 

Scuttled Chiano 

(By Representative Walter Judd) 

Washington. June 26 —The United States 
Is involved in a major war in Asia because we 
have consistently let ourselves be deluded as 
to the aims and purposes of our enemy 

The No 1 myth of our age was our believ¬ 
ing in World War II that because we were 
fighting Hitler and Russia was fighting Hit¬ 
ler, It must follow that Russia was a demo¬ 
cratic nation very much like ourselves 

The Soviet Union Is not a peace-loving 
democracy It did not and does not believe 
in the same kind of society as we do There 
was no evidence and there is no evidence 
that It ever Intended to cooperate in build¬ 
ing the sort of world of justice, freedom, and 
peace foi which we hove fought two world 
wars 

Our second miscalculation was the myth 
that the Communists in Asia, or at least In 
China, were different They were supposed 
to be simply agrarian rcfonneis The belief 
didn’t just happen; it was skillfully organ- 
ip-ed and put over because it was useful to 
the Kremlin. 

When history Is written. It will seem fan¬ 
tastic that the supposedly enlightened and 
sophisticated Americans could be beguiled 
into basing their country’s foreign policy 
toward Asia on an assumption which was 
contradicted by all the evidence 

“AGRARIAN REFORMER” PHRASE 

Our State Department policy makers are 
now ashamed of the "agrarian reformer" 
phrase But it played a decisive role in their 
thinking and it was the chant of most of our 
opinio i-formlng agencies. 

However potent the agrrrlan reformer lie 
was. it alone did not trick us into withdraw¬ 
ing support from the Chinese Nationalists. 
For that we needed a justification In self- 
interest This was supplied when It was 
alleged that the Chinese Nationalists were 
not fighting the Japanese as bard as the 
Chinese Communists were 


Less than 10 percent of the Japanese cas¬ 
ualties at the hands of the Chinese were in- 
flllcted by the Chinese Reds As late as 1044 
the Chinese Reds allowed the Japanese to 
pass through their territory to drive 1,100 
miles south to kill thousands of loyal Chi¬ 
nese For 7 years Yenan, the Rod capital, 
lay within 100 miles of Japanese armies in 
nrrth China If the Chinese Rede had been 
a real threat, the Japanese would have wiped 
them out The fact was that Japan appre¬ 
ciated the help of the Chinese Reds against 
Chiang Kai-shek 

When Japan’s surrender made the argu¬ 
ment of who was tcilllng the most Japanese 
irrelevant, another excuse was invented to 
justify our withdrawing support from 
Chiang This was that the Reds were doing 
more for the comiron people of China. 

ORIGINAL REFORIuEB 

The original social revolution In China was 
being carried on by Chiang Kai-shek and 
hij associates, mostly American-trained. 
Eight yem s of figLilng the Japanese and the 
Chinese Communists with the merest trickle 
of American aid, halted that revolution 
But wo Americans were told that the 
Chinese Reds had taken it up It was true 
that while the Reds were carrying on a 
policy of withholding food from the cities, 
the country people ate better But the ap¬ 
parent rural prosperity lasted only until the 
starved-out cities fell The Chinese Reds 
now take a larger part of the farmer’s crop 
than his old landlord ever did And the 
peasants now lack even their former liberty 
While the process of starving out the 
cities was going on. we were told that the 
Communists would never take the cities be¬ 
cause they knew they couldn’t organize 
theM The fact was that long ago the 
Chinese Reds had decided that they should 
take the country first as a means of getting 
the cities 

When the Communists were gaining North 
Chinn, we were given another myth by the 
apologists In our own country for commu¬ 
nism This was that China was too big to 
be one country Divide her along the Yang¬ 
tze River and maybe the Nationalists could 
handle the problems of the south This 
lulled us Into doing nothing Just long 
enough for the Reds to seize the whole 
of China 

STILL another MYTH 

Now that the Chinese mainland Is Com¬ 
munist-occupied except for scattered areas, 
we are given another myth This is that if 
we build up Mao Tze-tung. the Red dictator, 
he will turn against Russia and come over 
to our side But Mao has been saying for 
29 years that China must be tied solely and. 
completely to Russia 
Still, we are told that If we give Mao more 
territory—Formosa, for example—he will de¬ 
sert the winning side In Asia and Join ua 
losers The phrase used is that he will be¬ 
come “another Tito ” 

Anybody who knows anything about 
Chinese history knows that there is only one 
Tito in China ’That is Chiang Kai-shek, 
who deserted the Russians in 1927, became a 
Christian, and fought for China’s independ¬ 
ence when we and the British wore selling 
munitions to Japan He continued to fight 
for the Independence of China after we and 
the British, at Yalta, deeded control of Man¬ 
churia to Russia 

You will hear It said that America need 
not fear communism in China because the 
Reds will not be able to convert the people 
to their way of thinking, will fail to solve 
China's economic problems, and eventually 
the Chinese will absorb their conquerors as 
they absorbed conquerors before. 

IGNORANCE OF HISTORY 
Such arguments show a complete igno¬ 
rance of history and of communism. The 
Beds have never tried to convert a majority 
of any people They have never claimed 
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more than 3 percent of the Russians, 6 per¬ 
cent of the Poles, 8 percent of the Czechs. 
When they find their ranks getting too large, 
they hold a purge All they ever want is a 
hard, disciplined corps to control all the rest. 

Again, since when have the Communists 
solved anybody’s economic problems? They 
haven’t solved Russia's, after 30 years they 
have no answer for the misery of their own 
masses except renewed self-sacrifice to a 
dream of world conquest Economic prob¬ 
lems can be solved only in an atmosphere of 
freedom, as the history of the United States 
shows But every tyranny that comes along 
uses economics as a weapon 

One more myth remains—that the ancient 
Chinese will swallow up their conquerors. 
But this takes time It took the Chinese 
100 years to overcome the Mongols. 267 years 
to overcome the Manchus Perhaps In a 
couple of hundred years they will overcome 
the Communists, although to say they will 
Is as logical as telling a patient he will get 
over cancer because he recovered from the 
measles 

But what will happen to us, our children, 
and our country In the meantime? 


Shall We Limit Federal Taxing and 
Spending? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH W.GWINN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday, July 12, 1951 

SHALL WE UMIT FEDERAL TAXING AND SPEND¬ 
ING?—IF YOU THINK SO. HELP SECURE THE 

ADOPTION OF HOUSE JOINT BESOLimON 252 

FOR A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMElfT 
STRATOSPHERIC DEBT 

Mr GWINN Mr Speaker, every new¬ 
born American baby opens his eyes to a 
debt of approximately $1,700 to the Fed¬ 
eral Government. That debt is equiva¬ 
lent to an $11,000 mortgage on every 
ownei-occupied dwelling in the Nation 
That is their part of our national debt 
which reached the staggering figure of 
$257,357,000,000 in the fiscal year 1950. 

Now we find that Truman’s bloody 
peace has already cost more than Roose¬ 
velt’s war. Having the power to do al¬ 
most anything and to tax without limit, 
the administration and a majority in 
Congress are committed to a program of 
exchanging favors in return foi votes. 
Congress lacks the will or capacity to 
stop the present trend into more social¬ 
ism and even more taxes A government 
so dishonest and irresponsible at home 
can exercise no moral authority abroad 
Without American moral leadership it 
seems peace is impossible and continued 
war inevitable 

So to correct the evils of such a gov¬ 
ernment in our domestic affairs, the 
people themselves must reduce the 
amount of government They must re¬ 
enact constitutional limitations redefin¬ 
ing the kind of government they want. 
Without that Congress is defenseless 
against the scramble of interminable 
organized pressure gioups that continue 
to increase. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMEJNT 

There are a number of tax limitation 
proposals pending before the House. 
One provides a limitation of 25 percent 
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on Federal Income tax rates. Twenty- 
five of the State legislatures have ap¬ 
proved such an amendment as the Hon¬ 
orable Noah M. Mason, of Hlinois, shows 
in his speech in the House of Represent¬ 
atives on Thursday, June 28, 1951. 

My resolution, introduced on May 4. 
1951. is unlike other proposals It would 
amend our Constitution to limit the total 
Federal lax take for nonmilitary ex¬ 
penditures. including inteiest payments 
on the national debt, to 5 percent of the 
national income in any one year. Less 
than that percentage met all of our non- 
mihtary needs from 1789 to 1940, includ¬ 
ing costs of all wars besides. 

What would it mean now m dollars and 
cents to the Nation and to every irdi- 
vidual? In the fiscal year 1950, the na¬ 
tional income was at the rate of $219,- 
200,000,000. All Federal taxes imposed 
on the people during the same period 
amounted to $37,044,733,557. Nonmili¬ 
tary expenditures approximated $21,000,- 
000,000 in fiscal 1950, thus exceeding mil¬ 
itary expenditures which totaled about 
$19,000,000,000. In all. Government ex¬ 
penditures exceeded receipts by $3,122,- 
102,357 These figures show that ex¬ 
penditures of the Federal Government 
for nonmilitary purposes took 10 percent 
of the national income. 

ITS wsmacrc 

Effective legislation of the kind pro¬ 
posed would have nearly cut m two thc'e 
outlays for nonmilitary purposes. In¬ 
stead of $21,000,000,000, nonmilitary ex¬ 
penditures would have accounted for 
$10,960,000,000 Leaving military ex¬ 
penditures at their actual figure for that 
year, the total Federal expenditure would 
have amounted to $30,000,000,000, ap¬ 
proximately. Thus taxes imposed on the 
people for the year would have been re¬ 
duced by more than $7,000,000,000. This 
would have effectively dried up on the 
books Socialist legislation, the only way 
It will ever be repealed. 

The amendment envisages the need 
for additional revenue in time of war. 
It requires special war taxes to meet war 
costs. By separating the cost of civilian 
government from war costs we stop the 
government raising taxes for war and 
spending it for other purposes. It also 
requires special taxes from time to time 
for the purpose of retiring the national 
debt Finally, the amendment restores 
to the Constitution a limitation which 
prevaUed from 1789 up to 1913, when the 
Sixteenth Amendment removed it with 
such evil consequences. 

The amendment proposed reimposes 
on the Federal Government the same 
character of limitations that have been 
retained by most of the States and cities 
from the date of their organization. 
The result is that most of them are 
sound and the Federal Government al¬ 
most bankrupt 

TKX Hga P M ) RCmCDT 

The National Committee To Limit 
Federal Taxing Powers supports this 
amendment It believes this to be the 
most feasible remedy yet offered. 

Government hand-outs are the sure 
symptoms of communism They are con¬ 
tagious. 'fhey foster corruption in Gov¬ 
ernment, often under the guise of social 


welfare The end result of this robbing- 
Peter-to-pay-Paul philosophy is higher 
taxes. 

If we hmit the Federal Government's 
power to impose taxes on the people, as 
we have done In the States and munici¬ 
palities, we automatically curtail Gov¬ 
ernment spending. This has stopped 
even Socialist mayors. If we withhold 
our money, our officials cannot carry us 
into socialism or communism. This will 
enable our elected officials to resist re¬ 
quests from those who clamor for more 
and bigger hand-outs It will put method 
instead of madness in our present Gov¬ 
ernment housekeeping It win hasten 
the return of our Nation to a balanced 
budget At the same time, it will not 
reduce our military efficiency nor impair 
our defense preparedness Rather it 
will strengthen us at home and command 
respect among the other nations. 

HOW YOU CAN HELP 

If you agree with this proposal, will 
you organize in your community to sup¬ 
port this amendment^ Let us stop the 
spectacle of attempting to make legal 
the immoral taking by force of one man’s 
house or his cattle or his wages or savings 
and giving it to another without price 
Talk the matter over with your friends 
and associates Write your Congress¬ 
man and tell him your thoughts on this 
resolution, and tell him you want to help 
him. by this resolution, to resist the 
special pressure groups. 

Help yourself—^the taxpayer. 

House Joint Resolution 252 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Ckmstltutlon of the United States 
relating to taxes and the national debt 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep¬ 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled {two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein). That the follow¬ 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States. 

"Artzczje — 

"Section 1. All taxes levied and collected 
for nonmUltary expenditures including in¬ 
terest on the national debt in any one year 
shall not exceed 5 percent of the national 
Income for the nearest preceding calendar 
year for which figures are available, non- 
mliltary expenditures shall include aU of 
those not defined as military expenditures. 

“The Congress shall define what consti¬ 
tutes military expenditures, which shall in¬ 
clude only such outlays as are used for rais¬ 
ing and maintaining personnel for the 
Armed Forces and for the facilities and mate¬ 
rials needed by them to be effective, and for 
benefits and pensions to veterans. 

“The Congress shall also define what con¬ 
stitutes national Income. 

“Sec. 2. In the event that the United 
States shall become engaged In war, the 
Congress shall lay and collect a special war 
tax which shall be used solely to defray the 
zniiltary costs of that war. 

“Sec. 8 . The Congress shall from time to 
time lay and collect a special tax to be used 
solely to retire the national debt. 

“Sec. 4. The power of Congress defined In 
section 8. article 1, of the Constitution to 
‘borrow money on the credit of the United 
States’ is hereby limited to the power to bor¬ 
row money when approved by a vote of the 
people only to meet the needs of a state of 
war, or to meet a national emergency.” 


Orgtnhed LaWs Demaftd far Strong 
Contrail 

SXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

or IX.LW018 

m THE ROUSE OF BEPRB8ENTATIVB3 

Thursday, July 12,1951 

Mr 8ABATH. Mr. James B. Carey, 
secretary-treasurer of the CIO, in ad¬ 
dressing a conference called by me, of 
some 200 Members of the House this 
morning, presented a thorough outline 
of organized labor’s position in the fight 
to Insure effective controls during the 
present emergency. He pictured the 
plight of the working people and their 
families faced with skyrocketing prices, 
higher rents, and the ever-increasing 
danger of greater Inflation, and the 
added sti*am on all Americans as a re¬ 
sult of the mounting costs of our de¬ 
fense progiam. 

He advocated strengthened controls 
and urged that every Member of the 
Congress stand up and be counted so 
the American people will know those in¬ 
terested in protecting their welfare and 
in favor of our defense program. 

His statement follows: 

I want to espresfi the appreciation of the 
CIO for you gentlemen taking time off in 
these hectic days to hear our position on 
the Defense Production bill you are now 
considering 

We, of organized labor, feel that the de¬ 
cisions you are making these days on this 
bill are going to be world-shaking In their 
effect—that they are either going to help us 
In our fight against Communist aggression, 
or they are going to expose us to a devastat¬ 
ing inflaUon that will mean dozens of divi¬ 
sions of armed men added to the Communist 
forces. 

We know that the hour is late, that many 
Congresemen have made up their nxinds on 
how they are going to vote But we of or¬ 
ganized labor feel that it is our duty to make 
this last-minute appeal, to make It candidly 
and bluntly, on what we believe will be the 
consequences of the bill as it is now shap¬ 
ing up. 

Ths working people of America, and I 
know millions of consumers who are not 
working people must be deeply puzzled about 
what is going on in Congress today. They 
see the spectacle of Representatives of 
theirs—^men who hate Inflation as much as 
they do—voting with the special Interests in 
favor of higher prices, higher rents, more 
speculation, more profiteering, more infla¬ 
tion These millions of consumers whether 
they be wage earners, white-collar workers, 
families of servicemen, people on pensions— 
are asking themselves, what can have come 
over so many of our Congressmen that they 
are abandoning our most elementary in¬ 
terests and the interests of our national 
defense? 

I know that millions of these people are 
not writing to their Congressmen, because 
millions of them are not experienced as are 
the slick lobbyists. These millions are sim¬ 
ple people who don’t know the Intricacies of 
legislation or even how to get In touch with 
their Congressmen And millions of them 
are puzzled and baffled by what Is going on 

But let this bin pass In its present form, 
and let the inevitable increase in the cost 
of Uvlng take place. Let the Inevitable 
profiteering continue and grow, and you will 
see a real awakening on the part of the 
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lerlcan people. But that vrlll be after 
ich of the damage will already have been 
ae BllIlonB of dollars appropriated for 
rense equipment will be eaten up In high 
ces There will be a race of wages and 
ices chasing each other more and more 
iiitlcnlly. People who have suflered be- 
ase of this will become embittered and 
nlcal about this defense effort. 

And Bitting in his perch In the Kremlin, 
Ellin can have a good chuckle about how 
sy It was to dupe the American people, 
out how easy it was to dupe those who 
efeas to be the most ardent anti-Cummu- 
5 ta In America 

After years of experience In dealing with 
immunists all over the world, even seeing 
em in Moscow Itself, I am convinced that 
Is proposal of an armistice by the Rub- 
ms was clently timed as an attempt to 
uttle our national defense and out eco- 
)mic defense 1 am convinced by every- 
ing I know about Communist tactics that 
alln would rather suffer some temporary 
5 S In Korea If he can only lull the Amerl- 
ti people to sleep, make us slow up in our 
‘fense, lot us have a Joyride of Inflation, 
rn group against group and class against 
Etss 

Then when wo are Involved In that mad 
flat Ion, he can throw his Sunday punch 
id we will be in for all the horrors that will 
How 

That’s why I say that In our opinion of 
smmunlst strategy the votes you are tak- 
ig are not only on price and wage controls, 
at you may be talcing the reeponsitaiUty on 
hether we are going to win or lose that 
5 ht for freedom 

In my humble judgment—and I recognize 
»e honesty of the convictions of many Con- 
essmrn who voted against real price con- 
ols—I believe that if those people had been 
1 Stalin’s payroll they could not have done 
better job for the foreign policy of the 
ovlet Union 

Right now In Milan, for example, the rep- 
•aentatlves of 60,000,000 organized workers, 

I the free trade-unions of the world are 
leeting to determine their course Many 
I these groups are powerful in their own 
atlonal governments They exert tremen- 
Dus influence in every continent Of the 
lobe They are the front-Une fighters 
jBlust communism in every factory, shop, 
lip, dock, mine Today they are looking to 
3 U here to see what America is going to 
0 —whether the actions you take means 
ant America is going to desert the other 
•ee peoples or whether we are going to see 
ilB thing through and not be sidetracked 
y Stalin’s little tricks, 

Let^s review for a minute what is happen- 
ig here in Congress We had understood 
liat this program of national defense was 
a a bn-sia of equality of sacrifice. "Yet this 
ill as passed by the Senate, and now shap- 
ig up here would penalize people most if 
bey have the lowest hacomes It would 
enalize the fixed-income groups most, par- 
Icularly families of our servicemen and 
undreds of thousands of disabled veterans 
What this bill la aaylng to the American 
eoplo is “We aie going to provide to the 
lanulacturers a guaranty that they can keep 
heir high prices no matter how high their 
rohts are We are going to guarantee to 
he big ranchers that their standard is not 
ow parity but 150 percent of parity, we are 
oing to give landlords a 20 percent or more 
icrease in rent over 1947, we are going to 
How speculating and profiteering even on 
ur Government’s defense program to not 
nly continue but to now get the blessing of 
JongresB.'* 

You wtU further be saying to the Amerl- 
an people • “You who are worst off—^you of 
Ixed Incomes and low Incomes, you who are 
llsabled servicemen or families of service¬ 


men. you who are on pensions or are poorly 
paid white-collar workers—to you we promise 
higher a d higher prices end rents, no mat¬ 
ter how little you are able to bear it.” 

In other words, you will be saying: “Our 
policy on national defense is now giving more 
profits to those who have them and take 
away from the meager standard of living of 
those who have too little " 

You may accuse ub of organized labor of 
a certain point of view, but you cannot 
accuse Eric Johnston or Charlie Wilson of 
having labor’s point of view Yet Johnston 
and Wilson, big businessmen in their own 
right, have solemnly said that this bill win 
cost every American family $1 a day in in¬ 
creased living costs 

The piovlslon against beef roll-backs and 
against the use of quotas, means according 
to the Government authority, Mr DLSalle, 
no off :tlve control over meat prices at all. 
Yet meats make up one-eighth of the aver¬ 
age budget of moderate Income families 

The worst Is yet to come when the big 
defense spending starts this fall We will 
then see that as fast as Congress appropriates 
money from the people’s taxes that money 
will evaporate like snow on a hot sidewalk 
to feed the flies of inflation 

’There is also before you the so-called 
Lucas amendment which would take away 
power of the tripartite Wage Stabilization 
Boaid to handle disputes, and allow disputes 
to letter and break out Into ugly disturb¬ 
ances ol OUT detense production The pres¬ 
ent system in the WSB is what was recom¬ 
mended by the public, farm, and labor 
membeis of the Prebident’s Mobilization 
Board To pass the Lucas amendment is 
to say to the Nation that the law ot the 
Jungle Is to prevail and not the orderly 
process of mediation and conciliation 

Let me make the position of organized 
labor, at least the 6,000,000 members of the 
CIO, perfectly clear to this You may re¬ 
member that when the NAM and Chamber 
of Commerce proposed that both wage and 
price controls be dropped, we termed that 
a bribe to organized labor and we indignantly 
rejected it 

We knew perfectly well as we know now, 
that in any race with prices, labor that is 
organized can take care of itself But we 
know also that there are 30,000.000 workers 
for wages and salaries who do not have 
organized labor’s protection of contracts and 
who will be the chief victims 

We, therefore. Insisted that economic 
Btablllzntion continue even though It meant 
restrictions on our right to share In the 
Nation's production and of our employers' 
profits 

We take that stand because we know that 
the position of the NAM and Chamber of 
Commerce will be ruinous to this Nation 
and to its people Yet we see here, dozens 
of perfectly decent Members of Congress run¬ 
ning for fright into a position that at least 
goes two-thirds of the way to the NAM 
demands 

Let me tell you what you are in for, 
NAM says that it wants only indirect con¬ 
trols such as increased taxes But then 
NAM went to the Senate and proposed a 
tax program of placing all peiBonal Income 
taxes, some 922.000,000.000. on the shoulders 
of the consumers This would require a 20 
percent tax on everything but food and rent. 
Do you know what that would do. in addi¬ 
tion to increased prices? 

The man earning $100,000 a year would 
pay no income tax His Federal sales tax 
would amount to only 3 6 percent of his 
income That would be his total Federal 
tax—3 0 percent of his Income. The man 
earning $8,000 a year, however, would have 
to pay 8 percent of his income. 

This Is the kind of a shameful deal the 
NAM is leading you Into. Do you think the 


American people would stand for that very 
long? 1 don’t 

Let me Just show you a few things of 
what happened In 1946 and is repeating It¬ 
self today I want to read from a letter 
sent by the NAM to its Board of Directors 
This letter is dated and is 

signed by 

Now here I want to show you the campaign 
they engaged In (Shows exhibits ] You 
know what happened after that Meat 
prices went up 6€ percent in 5 months and 
all food prices 28 percent in 6 months 
Are we going to be fooled again only 5 
years after that shameful episode? 

This Is a bill to please that oddly assoited 
group who have some political ends In com¬ 
mon It is a bill to please John L Lewis, 

the Communists and the NAM 

If we were to recommend to the working 
people of this country that we support or 
even try to live with such a bill they would 
call us Idiots And they would be right. 
We would simply be playing into the hands 
of the John L Lewis and Communist faction 
in the labor movement And that would 
be of no service to our Nation. 

What this bill would do in effect Is to 
allow prices and profits to skyrocket and 
then t*y to hold wages down Gentlemen, as 
far as organized labor Is concerned that can¬ 
not be done You are trifling with disaster. 

You cannot have a bill that Is two-thirds 
bad. In our Judgment, and we are speak¬ 
ing with deliberation now, we would rather 
see no bill at all If the big corporations, 
the big ranchers, insist on having their way 
and you are giving them two-thirds of what 
they want it will be better to give them 
their way Then let the situation of 1048 
repeat itself, when meat prices rose 56 per¬ 
cent to 6 months 

We cannot and will not support an eco¬ 
nomic stabilization program that is a fraud 
on the American people We are in here 
today at this eleventh hour because we feel 
the dangers so deeply that we want to do 
What we can to avert the disaster. 

We ask you to examine this problem 
again, to talk to your fellow Congressmen, 
and to show the American people that we 
have not fallen for Btalln’s trickery, that 
we are determined to see this Job through 
until the dangers of Communist aggression 
are over, and to that end we are going ta 
put into practice the doctrine of equality 
of saciifice 

Organized labor has said repeatedly that 
we are prepared to pull in our belts in this 
nat tonal emergenev and to share fully in the 
sacrlttcea that will be required We did this 
during 1950 and to the face of tremendous 
corporation profits The average factory 
woiker ended the year with Just 3 cents 
more a week, enough for one postage stamp 
moio to spend than at the beginning of the 
year ’This was in spite of working longer 
hours 

We cannot and will not tell the working 
people of America that they must cut their 
standard of living In order to provide addi¬ 
tional profits for the big corporations and 
the big ranchers 

We ask every Member of Congress who 
feels this problem deeply to fight for a de¬ 
cent bill until the last minute and then 
insist that everyone stand up and be count¬ 
ed We know that the record on this action 
will be made, not only In the votes regis¬ 
tered here but in the prices that will be reg¬ 
istered In store windows and In the guns 
and tanks and pianos that will not be built 
because inflation destroyed them first 

Yes, if those gentlemen who support the 
NAM and the big ranchers believe in their 
convictions let them, too, stand up and be 
counted, and let the results of their action 
be laid out before the American people 

Wo ask you who believe to protecting the 
American people and our defense to stand 
by your guns for a decent bill 
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We ask you to do that In the name of 
America, of our fighting men. of our future. 
If you do you will have made peaoe with 
your conscience and 45.000.000 families will 
bless you. 


Appeasemdilt Roots in Britam 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 12, 19S1 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Ricoao. 
I Include the following editorial from 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun 
of July 11. 1951- 

Appbabsmknt Roots in Bkitain 

Aneurin Sevan and his left-wing support¬ 
ers In the British Labor Party have issued 
a new policy statement which ought to win 
plaudits from the Moscow radio. 

It is filled with denunciations of American 
hoarding of raw materials, the American 
arms program, and hysterical Americana who 
are accused of engaging in an antl-Commu- 
nlst witch hunt 

American air bases have been established 
in Britain to help defend that country and 
continental Europe from attack by Russia. 
The Bevanltes seem to feel that this gives 
them the right to make certain demands on 
us, as they do In five specific proposals which 
they contend should be tbe base for future 
Brltlsb-Amerlcan relations. 

1 Withdrawal of American recognition 
from Chlang Kai-shek and a negotiated set¬ 
tlement of outstanding questions with Bed 
China (That follows the Moscow-Peiplng 
line without a quibble ) 

2. Abandonment of plans to rearm West¬ 
ern Germany or bring Franco Spain Into 
the Atlantic Pact (That, too, Is right down 
the Kremlin’s alley ) 

3 Peace proposals to Russia, including 
an Invitation to join in a world-wide mutual 
aid program (That suggests a bigger Mar¬ 
shall plan, with Uncle Sam putting up the 
money, as usual And the Bevanltes want 
the economic assistance whether Russia joins 
up or not, being willing to take our money 
even though they don’t like us ) 

4 Establishment of a "more realistic allo¬ 
cation of raw materials between the United 
States and Its allies.*’ (Our allies have equal 
access with us to raw materials—If they have 
the money to buy them, Presumably Mr. 
Sevan wants ue to divide up what we've 
bought and paid for Since most of our buy¬ 
ing has been from British possessions, this 
would be a case of Britain selling Its cake 
and then getting it back. And the word 
"alliea" Is not used in its military sense, 
as the next demand of the Bevan left-wing 
bloc makes clear) 

5 A scale-down of the Western arms iiro- 
gram to release labor and resources for 
"world mutual aid ’’ ("Scale-down" as used 
there means abandon ) 

Of course. If Russia had any sincere de¬ 
sire to join in a world-wide mutual aid pro¬ 
gram, Western rearmament would be wholly 
unnecessary But even Henry Wallace seems 
to have given up the notion that Russian 
aggression could be bought off by a show 
of generosity. 

Since the left-wing bloc represents a small 
minority in the British Parliament. It may 
seem that its Irrational demands can be 
shrugged off as of little consequence, But 
this bloc exercises a voice In British policy 


far out of proportion to ite numerical 
strength. Without its support tbe British 
labor government cannot remain in power. 

When our own Government compromlsee 
with the viewpoint of that British Govern¬ 
ment. It Is very likely to be yielding in tact 
to the minority Sevan group, which Is more 
sympathetic to the general Russian posi¬ 
tion than It Is to America's. Our State De- 
par^ent's appeasement policy In Korea un¬ 
doubtedly had its roots In this situation 
within the British Labor Party. 


H. a 4552 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSA CHUsa rta 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF BmBSENTA’nVES 

Thursday, July 12,1951 

Mr. ItANE. Mr. Speaker. I wish to ex¬ 
tend my remarks and include a state¬ 
ment submitted to me by John W. Edel- 
man. Washington representative of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. 
in opposition to H. R. 4552, the so-called 
Lucas amendment: 

H R. 4552 

X FUKPOSX AND EFTSCT Of B. S. 45Sa 

Would abolish the existing Wage StablUxa- 
tlon Board and substitute a new board. The 
following are the most significant changes in 
functions and compoBltion provided for the 
new Board* 

1. H R 4552 abandons tbe tripartite prin¬ 
ciple of equal respomlhlUty for labor, man¬ 
agement, and the public, by eatabUahing a 
board competed of a majority of public 
members. 

2 H R 4552 stripe the board of Its re¬ 
sponsibility for the day-to-day administra¬ 
tion of wage stabilization controls, by remov¬ 
ing its power to promulgate general policies 
and regulations and by casting doubt on Ita 
power to adapt policies and regulations to 
the equities and needs of particular caaes. 

8 H R. 4562 changes the Board’s dispute- 
settlement jurisdiction. Its effect Is unclear: 
It appears to confine this Jurisdiction to 
wage issues in cases referred by any party; 
but Its new effect may be completely to 
wipe out any dispute powers At present, 
tbe board's dispute-settlement jurisdiction 
extends to all issues in dispute in caaes 
brought to the Board by mutual voluntary 
agreement or by Presidential certification, 
n. SEASONS roa opposing b s essa 

(1) It requires wasteful and Inefficient 
administration of wage-stabilization con¬ 
trols; (2) It prevents solution of the prob¬ 
lem of defense-moblltzatlon emergency labor 
disputes; (3) It destroys tbe principle of 
tripartism, (4) It disregards experience, (5) 
It serves no real need; and (6) It raises se¬ 
rious legal problems* 

1 H R 4652 is wasteful and Inefficient 
In wage stabdlzatlon administration; The 
bill upsets the present carefully conceived 
design of economic stabilization controls. 
At present, the Economic Stabilization 
Agency Is tbe top planning and coordinat¬ 
ing staff for price and wage controls Its 
staff la small. It was designed to supervise 
and direct, but not to operate, the day-to- 
day administration of price and wage con¬ 
trols Such administration Is delegated to 
tbe Office of Price Stabilization and the pres¬ 
ent Wage Stabilization Board. These agen¬ 
cies are designated and equipped for ths 
realities of economic stabilization regulation 
They deal directly with the affected parties; 


they are subject to the individual and group 
presBuree and requirements which spell out 
In concrete terms the desirability of new 
or amended regulations or policies. In sum. 
the present set-up provides a top agency 
for planning, and coordinate price and wage 
agencies for operations 

H R 4562 destroys this sensible arrange¬ 
ment While leaving the price mechanism 
untouched, H R 4552 wipes out the power 
of the Wage StabUlzatlon Board to issue 
regulations. Thee bill does permit the Board 
to make recommendations, but It vests sole 
authority to promulgate general policies and 
regulations in tbe Economic Btabilization 
Agency. This entails the waste of scrapping 
a presently operating arrangement. 

H. R. 4562 divorces responsiblUty for In¬ 
terpretation. application, and enforcement of 
regulations from the power to Issue regula¬ 
tions The Board la to Interpret, apply and 
enforce; the Administrator Is to promulgate 
Thla apparently Invites duplication of staff 
and effort, and ambiguity of direction. 

The Incongruity of this organization Is 
emphasized by the act Itself. Section 402 (c) 
of the act. which la not selected by the bill, 
estabHahes tbe basic requirements for wage 
stabilization regulationa and policies. They 
must be generally fair and equitable; they 
must prevent hardship and Inequity: they 
must reflect consideration of the base pe¬ 
riod. of the national effort for maximum 
production, of whatever factors are deemed 
generally relevant These etandarde demand 
administrative judgments which cannot be 
made apart from flesb-and-blood problems 
posed by real caaes. These statutory re¬ 
quirements cannot be eatlsfled by general 
regulation alone No abstract and general 
pronouncement. especiaUy by an agency not 
reeponaible for applying and enforcing the 
pronouncements, can achieve equity, lessen 
hardship, or serve the other statutory goals, 
In every particular case. The bill denies tbe 
administrative flexibility which seems re¬ 
quired by other provisions of the act 

The bill has the purpose and effect of cast¬ 
ing doubt upon the Board’s authority to 
decide oases on their Individual merits Now, 
the Board is free to promulgate policy in 
whatever way It sees fit, by decision or regu¬ 
lation. It bases Its policy determinations 
on knowledge of real problema. gained 
through Its cases and experience with the 
regulations and policies It has promulgated 
This method of wage-stabilization adminis¬ 
tration is more flexible, economic, and sen¬ 
sible than that proposed by H. R 4552 

2. The bill prevents solution of emergency 
labor-disputes problem: It Is obvious that 
labor disputes may become a more serious 
natloial problem In this period of defense 
production. Thla period combines extraor¬ 
dinary need for maximum production with 
extraordinary economic pressures. A gov- 
emxnent-as-usual attitude toward labor 
disputes will hardly meet the national need. 

The Wage StabUlzatlon Board is now the 
only agency established to deal with the 
special industrial relations problem created 
by our mobUlzatlon effort. Tbe President, 
In Executive Order 10238, assigned to the 
Board jurisdiction over labor disputes, wage 
and nonwage Issues included, which were 
referred to the Board by voluntary agree¬ 
ment or by Presidential certification. This 
Is a limited jurisdiction As the need might 
arise, the President was free to satisfy it, 
presumably by additional delegations of au¬ 
thority to the Board. 

B R. 4662 rOllB back most of the dlspute- 
aettlement authority granted by Executive 
Order 10238, it freezes the authority of the 
PresUlent to deal with the national Industrial 
relations problems as they arise. The blU Is 
undeor; the Board may have authority only 
over wage issues; or it may have no dispute- 
settlement power whatever. Further, under 
tbe bUl. cases are to be brought to tbe Board 
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mt the request of any Government agency, 
or any party, rather than by Presidential 
certification or voluntary agreement. Fi¬ 
nally, the bill prevents the assumption of any 
additional labor-dispute Jurisdiction by the 
Board. Whatever may happen, the bill pro¬ 
hibits any use of the Board in the solution 
of the national industrial relations problem 
The bill is therefore too rigid and narrow. 

3 The bill destroys the principle of tri- 
partitism; The present Wage Stabilization 
Board is composed of an equal number of 
members representative of each of three 
groups, public, labor, and management 
The underlying principle is that each of 
the three groups brings its own special 
insights and abilities to the task of for¬ 
mulating. applying, and enforcing all wage- 
stabilization regulations and policies The 
nub of trlpartltlsm is that wage and other 
industrial relations problems are best 
solved if the three groups are equally and 
Jointly charged with responsibility 

Trlpartltlsm is given no more than Up serv¬ 
ice in H R. 4652 While the bill provides 
for representation of three groups, it pro¬ 
hibits equality of representation. The num¬ 
ber of public members must exceed the 
number of labor and management members 
combined. 

I’his Is trlpartltlsm in name only. The bill 
recognizes that trlpartltlsm is desirable, for 
It avoids establishment of an all-public 
board But partial trlpartltlsm is Ineffec¬ 
tual, the value of trlpartltlsm lies precisely 
in equal representation 

4 The bill disregards experience: Al¬ 
though the bill apparently regards the 
Wage Stabilization Board as a new and un¬ 
tried administrative device, the plain fact 
is that the record of the War Labor Board 
offers directly related experience That 
Board was a successful Board In many 
ways it was accepted as a model by the 
Congress in enacting the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act and by the President in establish¬ 
ing the present Wage Stabilization Board. 

The success of the War Labor Board 
teaches lessons which are disregarded in 
H B 4552. That Board was tripartite In the 
true sense, and it is generaUy agreed that 
Its success Is due to this factor as much as 
to any other The history of the Board 
demonstrates that the public members were 
only rarely outvoted by the labor and man¬ 
agement members The War Labor Board 
was responsible for both dispute settlement, 
nonwage as well as wage issues, and wage 
stabilization In administering wage-sta- 
blllzatlon controls, the War Labor Board 
was free to use, and did use, both general 
regulations and specific case decision H R. 
4552, in all its major provisions, disregards 
the pertinent wartime experience 

5 The bill serves no real need Nothing 
in the record of the present War Stabiliza¬ 
tion Board calls for the restrictions con¬ 
tained In H R 4552 It Is impossible to 
know the need which the bill was designed 
to serve, inasmuch as there is no report 
accompanying the bill, and the hearings 
fail to give any clear or definite impression. 

On wage stabilization, the present Board 
has been engaged in its initial establishment 
ot policy Any Impression that basic wage 
stabilization policy has been established, in 
the 10 percent formula or otherwise, mis¬ 
reads the requirements of the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act. In the face of the statutory 
command to prevent and correct hardships 
and inequities, no single formula or ceiling 
can do the entire wage stabilization Job. The 
need to conform wage regulations to specific 
cases will remain, whether the Board or the 
Economic Stabilization Agency administers 
the controls No stricter wage stabilization 
standard can be imposed by the mere ad¬ 
ministrative shifting of wage stabilization 
responsibilities. 


So far as dispute are concerned, the 
Board has not exercised its Jurisdiction un¬ 
der Executive Order 10233. and so could not 
have abused these powers. The Executive 
order prohibits any conflict with existing 
legislation, including the Labor-Management 
Relations Act. Thus there is no need for the 
bill’s dispute provisions 

Nor is there reason for abandoning the 
tripartite composition of the Board. Almost 
all of the Board’s actions have been unani¬ 
mous In none have the public members 
been outvoted by labor and management 
representatives And the War Labor Board 
experience demonstrates that this fear, as 
well as the others which may have led to 
H R 4562, is fanciful 

6 The bill raises serious legal problems: 
The bill creates problems of statutory con¬ 
struction. It does not clearly define the 
functions of the new Board. ’The Board Is 
empowered to "advise as to the interpreta¬ 
tion, or the application to particular circum¬ 
stances, of policies and regulations * * 

The effect of this advice is uncertain, It is 
binding upon the parties with the same force 
as a decision of the present Board? Or is 
it, like most ad'dee. of only persuasive value, 
so that it may be disregarded without legal 
penalty? 

The scope of the advice is also vague and 
uncertain Under the bill, "stabilization of 
wages, salaries, and other compensation 
means prescribing maximum limits thereon ** 
Does this phrase include advising as to the 
limits in Individual cases, or is it Intended 
to be only general In scope? Is it confined 
to definite mathematical formulae, or can 
the limits be expressed in general and dis¬ 
cretionary terms? 

These questions demonstrate that the 
language of H B 4652 is indefinite and 
ambiguous. Its effect therefore cannot be 
predicted accurately It may upset the 
present proved method of administration 
without providing any clear alternative 

Finally, the dispute settlement provisions 
raise serious constitutional issues In as¬ 
signing dispute functions to the Board, the 
President was acting not under his statutory 
authority but his constitutional powers to 
enforce the laws and to promote the defense 
effort This was the authority relied on by 
President Roosevelt in establishing the Na¬ 
tional Defense Mediation Board and the War 
Labor Board The authority of these Boards 
was upheld by the courts. ’The present 
Board was given a far more limited Jurisdic¬ 
tion Ir Executive Order 10233, in terms of 
both number of cases and effect of admin¬ 
istrative action Nevertheless, the bill pro¬ 
hibits not only this Board but any other 
agency from dealing with labor disputes ex¬ 
cept as authorized by statute. H B 4552 
may therefore interfere unconstitutionally 
with the executive branch. 


WHAT’S Wrong With the Lucas Amendment 
The Lucas amendment (H B. 4552) would 
abolish the existing Wage Stabilization 
Board and substitute a new Board with dif¬ 
ferent composition and responsibilities. 
H R 4552 follows exactly the proposals of 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 

The proposed Board would have a majority 
of public members The present Board re¬ 
quires equal representation and responsi¬ 
bility for public, labor and industry, 

The proposed Board would be strlpned of 
power to issue general policies and general 
regulations, and perhaps also to decide par¬ 
ticular cases The present Board Is exe^ls- 
Ing these powers 

If H R. 4562 becomes law the Board would 
have very little, If any, labor dispute Juris¬ 
diction. The present Board Jbas limited dis¬ 
pute Jurisdiction and Is the only agency 
which has been created specially to handle 
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labor problems which could threaten the 
mobilization program. 

I. H R 4652 destroys the benefits of trl¬ 
partltlsm: By providing that the public 
members shall outnumber the labor and In¬ 
dustry members combined, the Lucas pro¬ 
posal abandons the principle oi equal tri¬ 
partite responsibility In the Industrial re¬ 
lations field, as If It were an untried or un¬ 
successful technique The fact Is that equal 
responsibility has met the acid test of war¬ 
time experience The War Labor Board had 
equal numbers of public, labor and Industry 
members, and Its success, which no one has 
challenged, was due in large part to this 
equal participation by the three groups 
which have special experience and Insight 
In this field 

The War Labor Board experience demon¬ 
strates once and for all that there Is no real 
possibility that labor and Industry members 
would outvote the public members if equal 
representation were preserved Under the 
present Board, according to Its Chairman, 
"There is no evidence that there had been 
any ganging up in this Board; this Board 
Is developing into a cooperative team " 

Equal representation is needed to main¬ 
tain cooperation The present Wage Stabil¬ 
ization Board, in a public statement sup¬ 
ported by every member, public, labor and 
industry, urged Congress to preserve the es¬ 
tablished tripartite system, which it de¬ 
scribed and defended as follows; "Decisions 
are made after discussion among equals. 
They are reached through the exercise of per¬ 
suasion rather than the exercise of a dom¬ 
inant voting power by any particular seg¬ 
ment of the Board Only through partici¬ 
pation by equals can real cooperation be 
achieved in reaching decisions affecting 
millions of employees and their employers. 
Only In this way can those employees and 
employers be assured that Government is 
fully aware of their problems, their needs 
and their desires " 

2 The amendment provides a method of 
wage stabilization administration which is 
wasteful and unworkable ’This amendment 
provides that the Board may "formulate and 
recommend’’ general policies and general 
regulations to the Economic Stabilization 
Administrator, who is to promulgate them. 
It provides also that the Board shall "advise 
as to the Interpretation, or the application 
to particular circumstances, of policies and 
regulations promulgated by such Adminis¬ 
trator * * *’’ The phrase "formulate 

and recommend”, apparently means that the 
Board Is to initiate the general wage regula¬ 
tions and policies, but cannot Issue them, 
even though it may be responsible for their 
interpretation and application The Ad¬ 
ministrator, on the other hand, can veto the 
recommendations of the Board, but may not 
be able to get the Board to change its posi¬ 
tion to conform to his 

Whore does this leave the public? When 
the Board gives advice on the meaning of a 
regulation. Is the advice legally binding and 
final, or may the Administrator, who Issued 
the regulation, give a higher priority kind 
of advice? It Is Impossible to say definitely 
who is responsible for what, under this 
amendment The public, the Board, and the 
Administrator are bound to be uncertain 
and confused 

The Intention may be to make the Ad¬ 
ministrator bear the responsibility for day- 
to-day wage stabilization administration. 
How practical is this? The Office of the Ad¬ 
ministrator is now small, and not specialized 
In industrial relations. It Is designed only 
for top-level supervision of stabilization 
policy The practical administration of 
price and wage controls has been effectively 
delegated to the Office of Price Stabilization 
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and tbe present Wa£e Stabilisation Board. 
The Lucas amendment retains this sensible 
arrangement on the price side, but elimi¬ 
nates it on the wage side. The wage control 
administration it provides is a merry-go- 
round of confusion and duplication which 
cannot bear the strain of actual operation. 

The incongruity of this organization la 
emphasized by the act Itself. Section 402 
(c) of the act. which is not affected by this 
proposal, establishes the basic requirements 
for wage stabilization regulations and 
policies They must be generally lair and 
equitable, they must prevent hardship and 
inequity, they must reflect consideration of 
the base period, of the national effort for 
maximum production, of whatever factors 
are deemed generally relevant. These 
standards demand administrative judgments 
which cannot be made apart from flesh- 
and-blood problems posed by real eases. No 
abstract and general pronouncements, espe¬ 
cially by an agency not responsible for apply¬ 
ing and enforcing the pronouncements, can 
achieve equity, lessen hardship, or serve the 
other sUtutory goals, in every particular 
case The Lucas amendment denies the 
administrative flexibility which seems re¬ 
quired by other provlstons of the act. The 
system provided by the amendment cannot 
work successfully 

3 The amendment prevents effective han¬ 
dling of emergency disputes t The present 
Wage Stabilization Board is the only agency 
established to deal with the special industrial 
relations problems created by our mobiliza¬ 
tion effort. By Executive order, the Board 
was given Jurisdiction over labor disputes, 
including nonwage ae well as wage issues, 
only when both parties voluntarily agreed to 
submit the case to the Board or when the 
President certified that the dispute substan¬ 
tially threatened the progress of national de¬ 
fense This was a limited Jurisdiction, which 
the President was free to ainpllfy. 

The Lucas amendment rolls back this dis¬ 
pute authority Moreover, it freezes the 
authority of the President to deal with indus¬ 
trial relations problems as tbey arise. The 
exact effect of the amendment is unclear. 
It impllee that some labor dispute Jurisdic¬ 
tion may be exercised by tbe Board In giving 
advice on the interpretation and application 
of tbe Administrator’s reguiatlone. But what 
dispute Jurisdiction Is conferred by the weak 
and obscure verb "advise”? And whatever 
the substance of this Jurisdiction, ie it to be 
exercised ultimately by the single Adminis¬ 
trator or by tbe tripartite Board? If the 
Intention is to give the Administrator the 
responsibility for the day-to-day operation of 
wage stabilization, the amendment gives no 
dispute Jurisdiction to the Board. 

Finally, this amendment prevents tbe ae- 
aumption of any additional labor dispute 
Jurisdiction by the Board. Whatever may 
happen, this tripartite Board, which alone 
knows the wage stablllzatioa problems, can¬ 
not be need to deal with labor disputes in 
any way. Clearly, this prqxwal Is too rigid 
and narrow. 

In attempting to prevent the President 
from creating any new agency to advise him 
as to emergency labor disputes, the proposed 
amendment raises serious constitutional 
issues. It Is doubtful that Congress has the 
authority to prevent the President from 
seeking epecialized advice from any eource 
on how best to enforce tbe laws and to pro¬ 
mote the national dtfenae. Theae are the 
powers which support the Preeldentlal as- 
Bignment of dispute functions to the present 
JSoard. These powers ere granted by the 
Constitution to tbe exeeutive hranob. By 
confining the exerclee of these powers, the 
amendment may be an unconstitutional in¬ 
terference with the Executive. There is no 


point to etrainlag the Constitution In thla 
way. 

SUMHABT 

This amendment discards the tried and 
tested, and substitutes the imeoimd and un¬ 
workable. It destroys the principle of equal 
tripartitlsm which marked the suoces of the 
War Labor Board. It establlsbee a method 
of wage-stabUlzation administration which 
is impractical and ineffective. And It pre¬ 
vents adequate handling of labor disputes in 
this period of national mobilization. 

Each of these provisions obstructs effec¬ 
tive agency operation in wage stabilization 
and industrial relations. Why enact any of 
them? No report in explanation or justifi¬ 
cation accompanies the Lucas amendment. 
There la no need for tbe amendment, and 
no advantage In passing It to compensate 
for its outstanding defects. It should be 
defeated. 


Will New DeciantioB of IwiepeBdeBce Be 
Needed? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPHS O’HARA 

or MUfNISOTA 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

ThurtAay, July 12,1951 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark: In ^e Ric- 
ORO. I include the following editorial 
from the Fairmont DaUy Sentinel, Fair¬ 
mont, Bflnn., issue of Monday, July 9, 
1951. entitled '*wm New Declaration of 
Independence Be Needed?” 

Will Nxw DxcLAaATiow or Iw dzw h m dwcx Bz 
NZXDED? 

Less than two centuries ago our fore¬ 
fathers signed a Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, then went out and freely spilled their 
blood that this Nation might be free 

For a hundred and seventy-five years we 
who came after them have simg praise to 
their foreeightedness and heroism. We have 
lauded the statesmanship of tbe original 
signers. 

For more than a century and a half our 
Republic prospered and grew and we were 
Independent and free of entangling alli¬ 
ances, outside commitments. 

The original signers of the Declaration of 
Independence had little complaint, compared 
to the legitimate complaint the people of 
the United States have had since 1914. They 
complained of taxation without representa¬ 
tion. it is true, but they knew of no eueh 
taxes as we have today. They then bad as 
much voice In their own affaire, if not more, 
than we have today. We have paid infinitely 
more In lend-lease, in Marshall planning, in 
do-goodlng in a single year to nations whose 
friendship has been doubtful, than tbe 
Colonies paid to England in all (rf their 
existence under her rule. 

We hold meznberehip in the United 
Nations. OraduaUy, little by little, we are 
losing our soverdgnty. One day we shall 
find it gone. We are becoming a part of a 
vast world organisation in whose iron circle 
Russia's "nyet" can stymie any objective. 
We have e coterie of poUticiaiis who are Bell¬ 
ing, giving away, and throwing over the 
transom the freedom, liberty, and sovw- 
eignty bought by the men of '76. 

We can say that and more, today, hut when 
the last link in the chain has been forged, 
what then? 


CoEgreti* TenddEcy To Relax CoBtrols 
Now It FrifliteiiiBC 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or Mxw roaat 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 11,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
my colleagues the following editorial, 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle of 
July 11.1951: 

Cowoaxes' Tshdenct To Rzlax Oontzols Now 
Is F.xohtxmimo 

Moscow’s motive in authorizing Mr. Malik 
to propose in the United Nations a cease¬ 
fire on tbe peninsula of Korea ie no less 
an enigma than other decisions formulated 
by the masters of the Kremlin. 

It may be that after a year of failure there 
Is a realization that the struggle Is futile 
There has undoubtedly been a complete loss 
of faith in the effectiveness of Chinese and 
Noruh KOTfsn puppets Reverses, further¬ 
more, are Impairing Soviet prestige through¬ 
out the world. 

There could be no greater mistake among 
leaders of the United Nations than to lose 
Bight of the real nature of Communist im¬ 
perialism, as fashioned and guided by Mos¬ 
cow. and to attribute the Korean overtures 
to a sincere desire for world peace. 

In fact, peace in Korea, if established, will 
mark the beginning of new danger and new 
fears and anxieties. It will force to the fore¬ 
front of all minds throughout tbe free world 
the question of where and when the next 
blow will fall. 

Unless rcaliem and wisdom prevail, peace 
in KOTea will be attended by the peril of 
complacency, the complacency that made it 
BO easy for Hitler in the war’s early yeare 
virtually to destroy hie comfortable, easy¬ 
going, buBlnese-as-UBual neighbors. 

One Of tbe possible explanations of Mos¬ 
cow’s peace proposal is suggested by Charles 
B. Wilson, bead of the Office of Defense Mobi¬ 
lization. It la Intended, Mr Wilson believes, 
to lull free countries into a sense of security 
while the program of world conquest goes 
forward. 

Korea. Moscow realizes, was a mistake. It 
has not only failed ae an enterprise of Com¬ 
munist expansion but It has had the effect 
of making the free nations conscious of their 
danger The last year of war has been 
marked by the building of formidable mili¬ 
tary power, also by the development of the 
readlnees and the will to resist Things have 
not worked out in accordance with the 
Kremlin's design. 

There is reason for fear and dismay, ac¬ 
cordingly, in the increasing signs that the 
Kremlin's change In tactics may bring about 
that altered spirit that plays so satisfac¬ 
torily into the hands of aggressors who crave 
a moral let-down among their potential vic¬ 
tims. 

Mr. Wilson is shocked to learn that even 
before a truce has been arranged in the 
Korean war there is a movement to wreck 
the country's entire defense program This 
movement ie undoubtedly under way and 
the evidences of its progress will cause re¬ 
joicing in Moscow, 

Congress considers cutting back the 
strength of tbe Armed Forces to 8,000,000 
men. There ie also a disposition in Congress 
to surrender abjectly to tbe forces of infla¬ 
tion through a weak control law which will 
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give the pressure groups all they desire at 
the expense of the consumer 
This drift has frightening dangers. It re¬ 
flects the delusion that llussia has changed, 
that It has decided to ^operate with other 
nations in the peaceful solution of world 
problems It Is far more likely that, for 
Russia, peace in Korea means nothing more 
than a battle lost, to be followed at some 
later date by a new effort to carry out the 
design of Bed imperialism. 


Eightieth Congress Looks Better Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1951 
Mr JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article by Marr 
McGaffin in the Minneapolis Tribune* 
“Worst" Congress or 1948 Looks Better 
Now 

(By Marr McOaffln) 

Washington —The maligned Eightieth 
Congress is beginning to look pretty good In 
comparison with the two that have lollowed 
it 

Back in 1948 President Truman called the 
Republican-controlled Eightieth Congress 
the "worst in history.” Later he softened 
it a bit by calling it the “second worst" 
That was Just before the 1948 Presidential 
campaign, and President Truman was out 
on a barnstorming tour across the country 
He was mad at Congress because it hadn’t 
given him what he had asked The Republi¬ 
cans had turned down much of his Pair Deal 
program They had cut taxes and appro¬ 
priations 

But mostly he wanted the country to re¬ 
turn control of Congress to the Democrats 
Since then President Truman has had two 
Congresses, both controlled by the Demo¬ 
crats, but here’s what happened 
The President submitted 47 proposals to 
the ‘second worst Congress in history’’ and 
got action on 12 of them. 

He asked the Democrat-controlled Eighty- 
first Congress to act on 60 proposals and got 
action on only 15. 

But the present Eighty-second Congress 
has paid oven less attention to Presidential 
recommendations than either of the other 
two 

Out of 47 White House proposals, action 
has been completed on only 9 Five White 
House xecommendations have been flatly re¬ 
jected by the Eighty-second Congress com¬ 
pared with one rejection each by the Eighty- 
first Congress and the Republican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress. 

The Republicans, when they were in con¬ 
trol, at least gave the President a hearing on 
most of his recommendations They pigeon¬ 
holed six of them but held hearings or took 
partial action on the others 
The Democrat-controlled Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, on the other hand, simply ignored 13 
of his recommendations The Eighty-second 
Congress has upped the ante to 16 blank 
stares 

Fact of the matter Is that Presidential in¬ 
fluence with Congress has diminished since 
members of Mr. Truman’s own party have 
been In control. 

Generally, the blame Is put on the south¬ 
ern Democrats. Some of them are more con¬ 
servative than the Republicans. But that 
Isn’t the whole story. 

The southerners have differed sharply with 
the President on his fair-employment-prao- 


tices legislation and on price controls where 
they have touched the South’s agricultural 
Interests. 

But outside those two fields the Democrats, 
both North and South, have found It hard 
to go along with him on tax increases, Gov¬ 
ernment spending, and some phases of his 
foreign policy They’ve bucked him on rent 
control, credit control, and expansion of 
Federal housing projects 

President Truman rapped the Eightieth 
Congress hard for the restrictions it put In 
the Trade Agreements Act When the Demo¬ 
crats took over the wheel, they kept most 
of them in the act. 

The Republican-controlled Eightieth Con¬ 
gress did Its best to get some investigations 
going and to dig up some dirt in the Demo¬ 
cratic record But it remained for the Dem¬ 
ocrat-controlled Eighty-first and Eighty- 
second to root out the Influence peddlers that 
were operating Inside the administration. 

Even with respect to getting Its Job done, 
regardless of political issues, the Eightieth 
Congress now appears to have stacked up 
fairly well 

During the first 6 months of the Eightieth 
Congress, 145 bills were passed The Eighty- 
first Congress whipped through 164 bills In 
its first 6 months 

But the present Eighty-second Congress 
has enacted only 68 measures during its 
first 6 months 


Historic Shrines in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENA’TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, July 11, 1951 

Mr MORSE Mr President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a very In¬ 
teresting addiess sent to me by a very 
distinguished citizen of the State of New 
Jersey, and a good friend, Geoige String- 
fellow The address is on the subject 
Historic Shrines in New Jersey, and was 
delivered by Wilham C Cope on Flag 
Day, June 14 

JULY 13, 1951 

Mr President, the other day I offered 
for insertion in the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord an address on histone shrines in New 
Jersey delivered by Mr. William C Cope 
I did so as a matter of courtesy to the 
vice president of the Edison Corp, Mr. 
George Stnngfellow I have been ad¬ 
vised by the Public Printer that the cost 
of pimting the address will exceed by 
one-third of a page the two printed 
pages allowed under the rule without a 
statement of cost and will be $19134. I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
be printed In the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr Master of Ceremonies, brother Elks, 
and friends, I have chosen as my topic for 
this occasion. Historic Shrines in New Jersey, 

New Jersey Is one of the great States of 
the Union 

At Ithaca College, on June 2. I delivered 
the fifty-sixth commencement address and 
received an honorary degree, doctor of laws. 
On that occasion, In the interest of good pub¬ 
lic relations, I felt constrained to place New 


York first among the gieat States of the 
Union, New Jersey, a close second, and my 
native State of Ohio was tossed into third 
place I did not promise, however, to keep 
In perpetuity this arrangement In fact, I 
suggested to my audience of 2,000 people, 
when I returned to New Jersey, I might find 
it necessary to rearrange these three great 
States 

At this point. I would like to say 1 spoke at 
the Ithaca College commencement to the 
topic. ’The World Does Get Better People 
play a big part in making the world better. 
I mentioned. In my address, that organiza¬ 
tions. such as the Elks, play a substantial 
part in making the world better. I know of 
no organization here in New Jersey that does 
as much for poor little crippled children, 
whose minds, hearts, and souls are housed 
in bent and twisted bodies, as does the 
Elks The Elks deserve great praise for the 
wonderful work the respective lodges, here in 
the State, do for unfortunate crippled chil¬ 
dren 

I do not know, if and when members of 
the Elks from the State of New Jersey visit 
lodges in othex States—Florida say—Just how 
they answer when called upon to tell the 
State they are from I do know Rotarlans, 
and I have been a Rotarlan for a long time, 
when called upon to tell the State they are 
from, when visiting a Rotary Club outside of 
the State, say, rather meekly. "New Jersey " 
But, when Rotarlans from Texas are called 
upon to tell the State they are from, they 
shout "Texas ’’ They are proud of their 
State and say so with enthUBlasxn 

We have, here in New Jersey, so much to 
be proud of and so much to be enthusiastic 
about that we should not hide our lamp un¬ 
der a bushel New Jersey is one of the lead. 
Ing and foremost States of the Union. Many 
great men have come from New Jersey Ellas 
Boudlnot lived in Elizabeth Mr Boudinot 
presided at the Continental Congress when 
the Constitution of the United States was 
written and approved by the delegates His 
old homo in Elizabeth, Boxwood Hall, is a 
historic shrine, kept up by the State 

Grover Cleveland was born in Caldwell, 
N J His birthplace is a historic shrine 
cared for by the State 

Gan et A Hobart lived at the edge of Pater¬ 
son He was Vice President of the United 
States when William McKinley was Presi¬ 
dent Mr Hobart's hoxne is preserved by 
the Passaic County Park Commission It 
stands on the side of Garret Mountain, which 
overlooks the city of Paterson 

Woodrow Wilson, while born in Virginia, 
was schooled at Princeton, became a pro¬ 
fessor at Princeton and later president of 
this great university. He was elected Gov¬ 
ernor of the State of New Jersey and Presi¬ 
dent of the United States and remained a 
citizen of New Jersey until his death 

Woodrow Wilson was the greatest scholar 
ever to occupy the President's chair He 
was a man of magnetic and dynamic per¬ 
sonality, an impressive gentleman of con¬ 
siderable poise and bearing, though he never 
rated himself as a handsome gentleman 
He frequently said from the platform: 

"As to beauty, I am no star. 

There are others more handsome by far, 
But my face, I don’t mind it, 

For I am behind it, 

'Tis those In front that I Jar " 

Our precious American flag, the Stars and 
Stripes—was unfurled officially for the first 
time right here in New Jersey 

Philadelphia, Pa. may have been the 
Cradle of Liberty insofar as our Republic 
Is concerned The Battle of Lexington and 
Concord in Massachusetts may have been 
where the first shots of the Revolution were 
fired But, New Jersey was the battle¬ 
ground of the Revolution 

Washington crossed the State of Mew 
Jersey with his army four times Three 
major battles, that were turning points In 
the American Revolution, were fought righk 
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here in New Jersey. They were the Battle of 
Trenton—the Battle of Princeton and the 
Battle of Monmouth. More than 00 lesaer 
engagements were fought in New Jersey. 

The winter of 1777-78, when Washington's 
Continental Army was encamped at Valley 
Forge, has received publicity that has mode 
Valley Forge immortal. Nevertheless, Wash¬ 
ington’s army spent three winters in New 
Jersey—1777 at Jockey Hollow. 1778-70 at 
Mlddlebrook, on route 29 near Bound Brook 
and Somerville: and ITTO-SO again at Jockey 
Hollow. The winters at Jockey Hollow were 
possessed of as much privation and suf¬ 
fering as the winter of 1777-78 at Valley 
Forge At Jockey Hollow, the winters were 
severe—snow was from 4 to 6 feet deep. It 
was extremely difficult to get food to the 
soldiers, heat was very meager, and shelter 
was extremely poor Clothing was quite 
scanty and much sickness and suffering were 
prevalent. 

I wish to call your attention to a historic 
shrine here in New Jersey, located in the city 
of Newark, county of Essex, on the south 
bank of the Passaic River This shrine Is 
a mounment erected to commemorate the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, who first set¬ 
tled in what Is now the city of Newark On 
this shrine is an Inscription that says these 
settlers intended to establish a kingdom of 
God here on earth, as near os It would be 
possible to do so. This was the last attempt 
to establish a theocracy in the Western 
Hemisphere A theocracy Is pretty much of 
a dictatorship of religion and government 
by the clergy. 

We do not know the exact day of the month 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed on the south 
bank of the Passaic. We do know on the 
21st of May 1666. they held their first meet¬ 
ing to organize their church and government 
They probably landed 8, 4, or 6 days prior 
to May 21 Their first formal action was 
to set up a church that would control or¬ 
derly government for them 

When their ship cast anchor in the Passaic, 
they began to unload their belongings and 
come ashore Some hostile Indians ordered 
them to put their things back on the ship 
because these Indians felt these white set¬ 
tlers had no permission to land where they 
did Presently, along came an Indian chief¬ 
tain with his warriors, who told the settlers 
they could unload their belongings because 
arrangements had been made for them to 
take up a settlement on the Passaic by a com¬ 
mittee that had preceded these pioneers. 
There were 64 of them—12 from Branford, 
and 53 from Milford, Conn. Their leader was 
Capt. Robert Treat. 

They first called their settlement New 
Milford, which was named after Milford. 
Conn This name was changed years later 
to Newark because a preacher at the "Old 
First" church, whose name was Pierson and 
who was very popular, came from Newark- 
on-Trent In England 

'The settlers landed in a forested area, 
which was very much of a wilderness. There 
was a stream that ran from about where the 
courthouse now stands down past Broad and 
Market Streets On the banks of the stream 
were time-worn paths that the Indians trav¬ 
eled. The virgin forest was full of wild anl* 
mals—^bears and wolves in particular 

On the southeast comer of what is now 
Broad and Market Streets, there was a large 
pond and swamp. The stream and the pond 
have long since disappeared. They are sub¬ 
terranean areas under the city of Newark at 
this time. The Bamberger store has as Its 
fotmdatlon tremendous caissons, driven 
deep Into the emth because of what Is termed 
"an underground river.'* The Kinney Build¬ 
ing. on the four comers, is canned on coffer¬ 
dams for the same reason. 

Our next stop is Rlngwood Manor State 
Park about 30 miles from Newark. It to lo¬ 
cated at the head of Wanaque Reservoir. 


In this famous State park, which to a very 
beautiful park, there Is an old mansltm of 
78 rooms. The history of Rlngwood ante¬ 
dates the American Revolution. In 1730. 
Iron mines were being worked at Rlngwood. 
At least 12 of them have been operated. 
Millions of tons of good iron ore have been 
taken from these mines since 1730; 

A man by the name of Faeseh came over 
from Europe to search for copper ore, prior 
to 1730 He traveled through the Ramapo 
Mountains but Instead of finding copper ore, 
he found Iron ore deposits of very gcSod qual¬ 
ity The London Co. was organized In 
England to operate the Rlngwood iron mines. 
A man named Hasenclever was sent over, 
after Faeseh. authorized to spend £35,000 to 
develop and exploit the Iron mines at Ring- 
wood Hasenclever was something of an 
aristocrat and apparently not too much of 
a businessman Be just about bankrupted 
the London Co. by spending £55,000. 
Hasenclever, it is said, had a brass band play 
for him every night at dinner He enslaved 
the Indians and some Negroes He had his 
own militia, which he had drilled on the 
property at Rlngwood. and which was used 
to maintain peace and order 

Upon reorganization, the name of the com¬ 
pany was changed to the American Co and 
in 1771, a Scotchman by the name of Rob¬ 
ert Eraklne was sent over to manage the 
Rlngwood Iron mines Robert Ersklne was 
an able geographer and topographer George 
Washington drafted Robert Ersklne to pre¬ 
pare the maps for the Continental Army. 
Borne historians say if it had not been for 
Robert Ersklne, George Washington could 
not have won the American Revolution 
Robert Eraklne planned the roads and the 
hideouts for Washington and his troops 

Rlngwood is about halfway between West 
Point and Morristown. The road, that went 
right in front of the manor house at Ring- 
wood. at the time of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, was on top of one of the Ramapo Moun¬ 
tains, about 9 miles long, and was called 
Cannon Ball Road It Is practically Inac¬ 
cessible today. It was the road over which 
cannon balls, made at Rlngwood for use In 
the Revolution, were transported. 

During World War II the Rlngwood mines 
were completely rehabilitated by the United 
States Government at a cost of four or five 
million dollars Modern machinery was In¬ 
stalled, large buildings were erected, and the 
railroad repaired between Rlngwood and 
Haskell to carry the iron ore to the Brie 
Railroad for shipment to other destinations 
for smelting and processing The rehabili¬ 
tated mines were not operated, however. 

At Rlngwood, In front of the manor house, 
you can see several links of what to called the 
West Point Chain. This chain, It to said by 
some historians, was placed acrosa the Hud¬ 
son River during the Revolution to keep 
British ships from going up the river. Some 
lengths of the chain are on the grounds at 
West Point Part of the chain was undoubt¬ 
edly made at Rlngwood. Each link weighs 
about 85 pounds. Every other link has an 
opening so the links could be booked to¬ 
gether. 

To the left of the manor house to a stone 
building that was the blacksmith shop where 
Washington and bis troops had their horses 
shod Near to the blacksmith shop to the 
only water wheel I know of in practical oper¬ 
ation here In the State of New Jersey today. 
This water wheel pumps millions of gallons 
of water every year Into the reservoir on top 
of the mountain back of the manor house. 
The water flows by gravity from this reser¬ 
voir to the mansion and the buildings and 
all about the jjlcnic grounds in the park. 

About 2,000 feet from the mansion, on the 
old road to Morristown, which to praetioaUf 
abandoned today, to an old pre-Revolutlon- 
ary cemetery. In this cemetery Robert 
Ersklne to burled. George Waeblngton at¬ 


tended Robert Eraklne’S funeral. It to said, in¬ 
stead of Major Andre's, who. on the same day, 
was hanged and burled near Tappan. Robert 
Brsklne's grave to a wault partly above the 
ground, with a large stone slab on top. Prior 
to about 40 years ago it to said some bricks 
fell out of the upper structure, and. accord¬ 
ing to legend. Robert Ersklne’s spirit and 
skeleton in the form of a ghost came out 
from hls grave through the opening made by 
the fallen bricks and sat upon the stone slab 
with a blue light, very often at nighttime. 
According to legend, quite often, Robert 
Erskine's ghost, with the blue light, would 
follow travelers at nighttime up and down 
the valley Sometimes, It is said, Robert 
Erskine's skeleton would rattle along behind 
those going up and down the valley at night. 
The blue light was always with the ghost, 
which only appeared under cover of dark¬ 
ness 

About 40 years ago Mrs Hewitt, who was a 
widow at that time, decided to have the 
bricks replaced and end this ghostly appari¬ 
tion As the story goes, neither ghost nor 
blue light has ever been eeen since the bricks 
were put back, by order of the Widow Hewitt. 

We will now travel over to Morristown, We 
will make a brief stop at the Ford mansion 
in Morristown, which to now called Wash¬ 
ington’s headquarters, and which Is under 
the control of the National Historic Society 
George Washington stayed with the Fords at 
this mansion both winters hls army was en¬ 
camped at Jockey Hollow—the winter of 1777 
and the winter of 1779-80. This to one of the 
most interesting historic museums in the 
United States with respect to Revolutionary 
curlosa. mementos, etc 

When George Washington left the Ford 
mansion in the spring of 1780 he had Mrs 
Ford take inventory of her belongings She 
reported to him the only Item missing was 
a silver spoon. When Washington returned 
to Mount Vernon he sent Mrs. Ford a sterling 
silver spoon with hls Initials engraved upon 
it. This experience Is testimony to Washing¬ 
ton's character, honesty, and honor 

Back of the YMCA In Morristown, on a 
rather steep hill. Is Fort Nonsense, which 
Washington had erected, but which was 
never used. Hie embankments are still in¬ 
tact and replica gates (heavy wooden gates) 
still hang to the posts. 

Between 3 and 4 xsAles from Morristown to 
Jockey Hollow National Historic Park. This 
Is a very interesting place. Many sites are 
identified with markers where militias, com¬ 
panies, or military units, of one kind or 
another, from Rhode Island, Connecticut. 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Penn¬ 
sylvania. Maryland, and Delaware, were en¬ 
camped. 

Under a spreading oak tree, there to a 
grave with a modest, little, white granite 
marker, which Identifies the spot near which 
Captain Batton was shot and killed by hU 
own troops when they mutinied under hls 
command. Hls troops had not been paid 
for a year or more. They became hostile and 
difficult to handle. They were determined, in 
their fury, to march upon the Continental 
Congress in session in Philadelphia. Cap¬ 
tain Batton was Just as determined to re¬ 
store order, and prevent mutiny and deser¬ 
tion. When he stood in their way. he was 
shot and killed and his troops, out of con¬ 
trol, started on their march toward Phila¬ 
delphia. They got as far as Princeton before 
they were apprehended and brought back. 

In Jockey Hollow National Hlstorio Park 
you will find the famous Tompe Wlcke house. 
It to pretty nnich in the same condition 
and still has the same or similar furniture 
as was there at the time of the Revolution. 
Temps Wlcke, you will remember, was a 
vivacious young woman who had a very 
beautiful horse that she rode about her 
father's farm. Some historians say, the 
British, being very anxious to get her horse, 
rode after her in an attempt to capture 
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rempe and her spirited horse, one day when 
she was out riding around the countryside. 
She rode so fast the British lost track of 
ber and she was able to return to her home 
and hide and shelter her fine horse in her 
bedroom with the result the British did not 
capture her horse, and take the animal away 
from her I suspect this story is not too 
true If anyone tried to seize a horse, it 
might have been Washington's spirited 
patriots, and not the British, because there 
is no authentic evidence that the British 
were ever in Jockey Hollow. 

We shall now drop down to Springfield. In 
the early summer of 1780, the Battle of 
Springfield was fought Lord Cornwallis 
commanded 6,000 British soldiers on their 
way to Morristown to burn the stores there 
General Greene commanded 1,600 colonial 
patriots, who were determined to stop the 
British The church still stands In the cen¬ 
ter of Springfield where Preacher Caldwell 
turned his hymnbooks over to the colonial 
gunners to be used as cannon wadding The 
author ot the hymnbooks was a man named 
Watts Preacher Caldwell said to the colo¬ 
nial patriots, “Give them Watts ’* The Bat¬ 
tle oi Spilngfield was fought and won by 
our American patriots. Not long after the 
Battle of Springfield, Preacher Caldwell’s 
wife, with a small baby In her arms, was 
shot at nighttime by a British soldier, who 
fired through the window of her home, kill¬ 
ing both Mrs Caldwell and the baby in her 
arms This is one of the awful tragedies ot 
the American Revolution Some time later. 
Preacher Caldwell himself was shot and 
killed by a fanatical, unpatriotic colonial 
Tory This devilish Tory was brought to 
trial, in a church in Westfield, convicted and 
ordeted to be executed at once He was 
taken out to a hill near to the church and 
hanged. The hill is still known as Gallows 
Hill 

We shall now Journey on to Mlddlcbrook 
where Washington's army was encamped 
during the winter of 1778-79 It was at 
Mlddlcbrook in 1777, wheie Washington and 
his army stopped on their way to Jockey 
Hollow, that the American flag—the Stars 
and Stripes—was officially unfurled for the 
first time in the Colonies 

our next stop is at Princeton The Battle 
of Princeton was fought and won January 
3, 1777. and was one of the turning points 
of the American Revolution At Princeton 
is a State park of 65 acres that preserves a 
part ol the Revolutionary battleground and 
commemorates the Battle of Princeton In 
this park, a house still stands in a state of 
good preservation—the Chuk hotise—where 
General Mercer, bayoneted and mortally 
wounded during the battle, died 

On Christmas night 1776, George Wash¬ 
ington, w'ith his army of 1,200 men, crossed 
the Delaware and fought and won the Battle 
of Tienton. which was another turning 
point in the American Revolution George 
Washington divided his army ot 1,200 sol¬ 
diers after crossing the Delaware under cov¬ 
er of darkness and sent half of his soldiers 
down the river road to Trenton and the 
other half out by the way of Bear Tavern 
In order that he might salvage a part of his 
army If he sxifiered defeat 
Washington Crossing State Park, 8 miles 
out of Tienton, marks the site where Wash¬ 
ington and his troops landed the famous 
night they crossed the Delaware There Is 
also preserved In Washington Crossing Park 
a part of the road over which Washington 
maichcd his troops Christmas night 1776 by 
way of Bear Tavern, which Is called Conti¬ 
nental Lane It Is grown up with brambles 
but can still be easily Identified, 

The night Washington crossed the Dela¬ 
ware, a Tory, named Wall, attempted to de¬ 
liver a message to General Wahl, the com¬ 
mander of the Hessians at Trenton, notify¬ 
ing him that Washington and his army were 
crossing the Delaware. Some say the Tory, 


astride his horse, swam the Delaware River 
Christmas night to notify General Wahl that 
Washington was crossing the Delaware in 
preparation for battie. Tory Wall was un¬ 
able to contact General Wahl because Gen¬ 
eral Wahl was having a big party, where 
revelry, drinking liquor, and carousing were 
supreme General Wahl was enjoying a 
banquet and playing cards, consequently he 
would not see Tory Wall General Wahl or¬ 
dered his butler to talk with Tory Wall. 
Tory Wall handed the butler the note pur¬ 
posed to inform General Wahl that Wash¬ 
ington, with his army, was crossing the Dela¬ 
ware The butler delivered the note to Gen¬ 
eral Wahl, but apparently General Wahl, be¬ 
ing liquored up and in a mood for revelry, 
stuck the note In his vest pocket and for¬ 
got all about It and did not read It The 
next day the note was taken fiom General 
Wahl’s clothing on his dead body Had Gen¬ 
eral Wahl read the note delivered to him by 
the Infamous American Tory, the Battle of 
Tienton would probably have been very dif¬ 
ferent from what It was, and It might well 
have been the American Revolution would 
have been lost 

Our next stop Is at the Hancock House at 
Hancock Bridge near Salem The Hancock 
House was built in 1734 The bricks used 
In building the house came from the other 
side The house, at this time, is in a state 
of fine preservation and is one of New Jer¬ 
sey’s sacred shrines. General Simcoe, in 
charge of the British troops, entrapped some 
colonial patriots in the attic of this house, 
wheie they were apparently billeted As you 
enter the attic, you will see a number of 
stains on the floor These stains, we are 
told, are the stains from the blood shed by 
the American ptitriois, who were bayoneted, 
mortally wounded, and bled to death 

We shall next stop at Somers Point near 
Atlantic City Here we will find the old 
Somers Mansion where Capt Richard 
Somers 2d was born and raised At the age 
of 26 he entered the United States Navy. 
Under President Thomas Jefferson in 1804 the 
War Tvlth Tripoli was fought and won Cap¬ 
tain Somers, on an American war vessel over 
in the Mediterranean, volunteered to go with 
others on a ship loaded with gunpowder to 
blow up the ahlp.s of the pirates anchored 
In the Bay of Tripoli The project was a 
complete success but Captain Somers never 
returned. He lost his life in this engage¬ 
ment 

Anc., now, we shall go to Freehold Near 
B’reehold, the Battle of Monmouth was 
fought and won, though it came within a 
hair’s breadth of being lost General Lee 
was not able to lead his troops to victory 
George Washington lost his temper at the 
battle of Monmouth and became so In¬ 
furiated at General Lee that he cussed him 
out right on the battlefield and dressed him 
down heatedly General Lee was later 
courtmnrtlaled and dismissed from the 
Army Washington rallied the troops that 
were disorganized and in retreat and led 
them to victory The Battle of Monmouth 
was another turning point In the American 
Hevolutlon 

Nearby, Just across the highway from the 
Monmouth Battleground, is the Molly 
Pitcher Well Molly Pitcher carried water 
to the American patriots during the Battle 
of Monmouth In 1780 When her husband, 
who fired a cannon, fell, she took over the 
cannon and continued to fire It heieelf. 
Molly Pitcher was one of the famous women 
of the American Revolution 

And lastly, I want to call your attention 
to Clarksburg, N J, about 10 miles beyond 
Freehold, toward Trenton In 1710, two 
brothers, Abraham Lincoln and Mordecai 
Lincoln 2d, came to New Jersey from Massa¬ 
chusetts They settled in or about Clarks- 
bmg Mordecai 2d was the great great¬ 
grandfather of Abraham Lincoln, the rail 
splitter. Abraham Lincoln was the great 
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great-uncle of Honest Abe, the great emanci¬ 
pator, Abraham Lincoln operated a forge. 
Some say the building still stands near 
Imlaystown. not far from Clarksburg, in 
which Abraham Lincoln’s forge was operated 

Mordecai 2d bought 500 acres of land at 
Clarksburg He married, around 1714, 
Hannah Salter, daughter of one of the early 
pioneers In New Jersey ’Three children of 
this marriage were born right here in Now 
Jersey. John Lincoln was one of the chil¬ 
dren John was the great-grandfather of 
Abraham Lincoln. He migrated to Pennsyl¬ 
vania and thereafter down the Shenandoah 
Valley to Lacey Springs, Va. He is known 
In history as Virginia John. 

In a pre-Revolutlonary cemetery at 
Clarksburg, there is burled little Deborah 
Lincoln, who died May 16, 1720. at the age 
of 6 years and 3 months This little girl 
was the great-aunt of Abraham Lincoln i 

On the Hannah Salter branch of Lincoln’s 
ancestral tiee his ancestors hero in New 
Jersey can be traced back, with accuracy, 
three generations Why historians have by¬ 
passed the Lincoln ancestral history In New 
Jersey is more than I can tell you 

If our New Jersey traditions, our demo¬ 
cratic processes, and our piecious Constitu¬ 
tion. which is the greatest written authority 
lor the administration of good government 
by free people the world has evci known, aro 
to be preseived, we must place greater em¬ 
phasis upon patriotism and an appieclatlon 
of our democratic way of life than are being 
placed at this time 

Unfortunately, It appears that commu¬ 
nistic Russia docs about the best Job of 
selling, to the nations ol the world, the worst 
form of government that the world has ever 
known And I am afraid the United States 
does about the worst Job of selling, to the 
nations of the world, the best system of 
government that has ever been conceived by 
man 

I know of no organization better qualified 
Ol equipped to help us preserve our precious 
heritage and our Iree democratic processes 
than the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks right here In the United States. 


If This Be Peace I 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.UWRENCEH. SMITH 

OF WtSCorJSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 

Mr SMITH of Wisconsin Mr Speak¬ 
er. I am including as pait of my remarks 
an article that appeared in a recent issue 
ot Bairons American diplomacy will 
take another defeat m the Korean talks 
and as matters stand today the United 
States and the United Nation.s are sorry 
spectacles in the eyes of the world. The 
sacrifices in life and in piopeity seem 
to have been in vain because of a lack 
of a definite foreign policy in the Far 
East In view of our present leadership, 
what justification is thei e to pour addi¬ 
tional billions of dollars in questionable 
ventuies all over the world 
If This Be Peace—It Will Take Poweb To 
Make It Stick 

Of the Korean cease-fire affair, still In 
the balance as this Issue of Barron's goes 
to press, one observation may be made at 
the beginning It represents one of the 
strangest and in many wavs most distasteful 
efforts at peace negotiation In which the 
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United States cd America has ever been In¬ 
volved. 

Six years ago In Tokyo Bay on the battle¬ 
ship JiffssoitH Oen. XX)ugla8 MacArthur re¬ 
ceived the surrender of the Japanese in a 
ceremony consonant with the long traditions 
of human warfare and charged with hope 
for the future One has only to recall that 
proud moment to take the measure of what 
went on last week and is still in progress. 

A man called Malik hints in a radio address 
that Russia might favor a Korean settlement. 
The free world leaps to attention Mr. 
Trygve Lie, on vacation in Emope, hurries 
home Mr Entezam, president of the U N. 
Assembly, seeks an interview with Mr Malik 
who plays sick Mr Truman makes the first 
Soviet overture the occasion for a highly 
partisan speech in which he defends Mr. 
Acheson as the greatest Secretary of State 
in United States history. Mr Acheson voices 
suspicion of the Soviet offer, but sets the 
wheels in motion for probing it Out of all 
this was the Ridgway offer born. 

The probable terms of truce, providing for 
a buffer zone along the present line of fight¬ 
ing and for international inspection behind 
the lines, are tolerably stiff Even if they are 
accepted, the prospect that opens is scarcely 
exhilarating After suffering 80.000 casual¬ 
ties the best that can be had is settlement 
at or near the thirty-eighth parallel with 
Korea truncated and unification left in the 
air After months of fighting, and internal 
turmoil, the administration is making pre¬ 
cisely the kind of cease-fire offer which Mac¬ 
Arthur made last March on the eve of his 
summary dismissal 

It is easy in these circumstances to turn 
wholly cynical, both toward the possible set¬ 
tlement and even more toward the war 
which it may bring to a close. We believe 
that something better than cynicism is re¬ 
quired The fact that General MacArthur, 
however badly treated, did propose a cease¬ 
fire argues powerfully that the present plan 
Is the best settlement that can be had, (dvon 
all the circumstances The decision not to 
bomb beyond the Yalu may have been right 
or wrong, but the fact is that it was made, 
and the rest has followed inexorably The 
United States has chosen for the first time 
in its history to fight a limited war The 
result can only be a limited and stalemate 
peace 

The task ahead is to see that the sacrifices 
already made have not been made in vain 
If the cease-fire offer is turned down, then 
there will be no option but to continue the 
war on a much wider scale. But if, as as¬ 
sumed here, something comes of it, then, too, 
an immense and intricate Job faces us If 
this be peace, then at least these things call 
for the doing 

The United States must not be cheated of 
ground so bloodily gained. Much has been 
made of the fact that in proposing a cease¬ 
fire, Russia made no mention of Formosa or 
admittance of Red China to the United Na¬ 
tions But these are not necessarily primary 
Russian objectives The primary Russian 
objective, it may be taken for granted, is to 
get American troops off the Korean penin¬ 
sula. Yet it is hard to see how such with¬ 
drawal can be contemplated for months to 
come To do so would be to invite the very 
conditions which brought on the conflict. 
The United States entered the war to draw 
a line against Communist expansion Until 
South Korea is strong enough to hold its 
own, the line will have to be maintained 

The holding of South Korea should go 
hand-in-hand with the rapid build-up of 
Japan The two. indeed, cannot be separated 
as the Japanese discovered long ago. Korea 
la the dagger pointing at Japan, and con¬ 
versely must always be dependent on Japan 
for its defense This Joint defense will re¬ 
quire an increase of American air power in 
Japan and Okinawa beyond its present 
strength 


Thanks to Insistent political pressure 
against former views of the Stste Depart¬ 
ment, it is now recognized that Formosa as 
well as Japan is part of the perimeter chain 
of United States power In the Far Bast. 
There must be no let-up in the aid given 
to Chiang ICal-shek. 

The Pacific Pact. Including Australia and 
New Zealand, should be brought rapidly into 
being along with the pushing through of 
the Japanese treaty Both would greatly 
strengthen the United States hand in dealing 
with Red China, which next to Russia has 
been the chief offender in Korea and which 
seems primed for new adventures Such 
adventures can be rendered costly if not im¬ 
possible provided, but only provided, that 
the United States in one way or another 
maintains and strengthens its Pacific posi¬ 
tion which the Korean war has shown la 
no less important than the Atlantic Europe 
cannot be saved by scuttling in the Pacific. 
Rather, as General MacArthur argued before 
Congress, the problems of both are inter¬ 
locked 

The final condition for preventing a cease¬ 
fire in Korea from becoming a step back 
rather than a step forward Is, of course, the 
maintenance of armament production at 
home At the moment administration 
spokesmen speak ominously of a let-down, 
but no such let-down, we believe, is likely 
to occur Armament orders have now been 
given In such volume that Immense output 
over the next 12 months could not he 
stopped even If anyone were so foolish as 
to want to stop it What we may be spared 
If the Korean truce materializes is that 
plethora of controls so dear to the bureau¬ 
cratic heart, but which have little if any¬ 
thing to do with the artictilation of Ameri¬ 
can economic strength and genius 

That strength and that genius depend on 
the diffusion, not the concentration, of 
power—economic and political Yet in the 
twentieth century the United States has also 
discovered that in foreign affairs the exer¬ 
cise of power is essential—that if vacuums 
are left open, worse forces, not better, will 
move in That is the ultimate lesson of 
Korea If the lesson has been learned, then 
It may well be that a mean war, and a mean 
peace, if it comes, can still turn out to be 
a permanent victory. 


Wekome to the Two Haodred aod Fifty 
Tbooiandth Displaced Persoo 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF KKW TOXK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNPIKD STATES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, July 11, there was held to 
New York City a ceremonial welcome for 
the two hundred and fifty thousandth 
displaced person to enter the United 
States. It was an occasion in which all 
Americans might well take pride. Mr. 
Harry N. Rosenfield, a member of the 
I>lsplaced Persons Commission, repre¬ 
sented President Truman at the cere¬ 
mony. As one of the architects of the 
dislaced persons program, and as an out¬ 
standing administrator of it, it was fit¬ 
ting that Mr. Rosenfield should be there 
to that capacity. He made some brief 
remarks, which I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to be printed to the Appendix of 
the Rxcobo. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed to the Rbooro, 
as follows: 

As the personal representative of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United Statee and 150,000,000 
other American citizens I welcome you to 
this country. It is our sincereet hope that 
you will be happy here The people of the 
United States of America offer freedom and 
opportunity for you and your fine family. 
We Invite you to enjoy this new-found free¬ 
dom. Volodymyr Holublw, and to work with 
\iB to maintain it I am sorry that my col¬ 
leagues, Mr. Gibson and Idr. O'Connor are 
not present 

You are here today because many good 
people were eager to lend a helping hand—^the 
Congress of the United States, the Interna¬ 
tional Refugee Organization, the Displaced 
Persons Commission, and other United States 
Government agencies, the 35 State displaced 
persons committees appointed by governors, 
Church World Service, an arm of the Na¬ 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ, and 
one of the voluntary religious agencies which 
are part of the program, and a sponsor, a pri¬ 
vate citizen of Woodruff, Wls 

Your sponsor and these other friends made 
it possible for you to come to the United 
States because, as men and women who love 
freedom for themselves, they seek it also for 
others This Nation's displaced persons pro¬ 
gram and oxir participation in the great work 
of the International Refugee Organisation 
give practical and realistic demonstration of 
our adherence to fundamental human 
rights—freedom of movement, freedom of 
residence, and the right of asylum from per¬ 
secution. 

Oux displaced persons program stems from 
our belief in the dignity, equality, and re¬ 
spect of men of good will, whatever their 
origin and wherever they may pursue their 
beliefs in freedom and democracy The DP 
program reflects our faith In human beings 
and is a fundamental part of this Nation’s 
arsenal of peace It is part of our positive 
answer to the negations of totalitarian¬ 
ism—fear, persecution, and subjugation We 
believe democracy offers hope, freedom, and 
unlimited personal opportunity 

I am proud that my cotmtry embarked on 
this bold humanitarian program to aid you 
and other stateless and homeless people, and 
to help relieve an almost impossible situ¬ 
ation in already overcrowded areas of the 
world. 

The people of my country are glad to wel¬ 
come you We can learn much from you and 
the thousands of other displaced persons 
whose lives have been stunted by the per¬ 
verted use of power in the hands of ruthless 
men And In the present crisis, we need 
your help in the fight which free men every¬ 
where are compelled to wage against those 
who would enslave us 

You are beginning a new life in a land 
that is still young. A week ago, the United 
States celebrated its one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary. And today, ns It 
was in the beginning, we have—and that 
means you have—the right to worship as we 
please, the right to think as we please, and 
the right to voice our opinions. These 
rights are as precious to us as Is the right 
to live. 

Here the individual is important—more 
Important than the state This does not 
mean that each individual works only for 
himself, or that he goes bis own selfish way. 
An individual here is freest when he is seek¬ 
ing freedom for others. This very DP pro¬ 
gram shows America at its best—private citi¬ 
zens, national and community organizations, 
local. State and Federal Governments all in 
a partnership to carry out a fundamental 
part of our domestic and foreign policy. 

You know how precious freedom really la 
becauae you lost It. Now that you have 
found it again, I know that you will work 
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to maintain It for your fellow men That 
is the American way, and I know It will he 
your way 

You are the two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sandth person to enter the United States 
under the dlsplaced-persons program, a pro¬ 
gram which is the fulfillment of the dreams 
of our forefathers, because it Is the present- 
day application of those great ideals upon 
which the United States was founded This 
program is an expression of faith—faith in 
humanity—faith in the democratic way of 
life—faith in God 

And as I welcome you formally to our 
shores. 1 have a little gift for you It is a 
replica of the Statue of Liberty—a symbol of 
hope to all the world. Take it with you to 
your new home in Wisconsin Cherish it as 
a reminder of this country’s most valuable 
export—hope for the future Hope which 
springs from an opportunity for you and 
your family to rise to your full stature as 
dignified human beings and as citizens of a 
great Nation founded on the inspiring decla¬ 
ration “That all men are created equal ’’ 


Price and Wage Control! or More Jobs for 
Bureaucrats? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 

OP OHIO 

IN THE.SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Ml BRICKER. Mr President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from one of our outstanding newspapers, 
the Toledo Times, of July 3. 1951 The 
editorial appears under the heading 
“Price and wage controls or moic jobs 
for bureaucrats “ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Price and Wage Controls or More Jobs for 
Bureaucrats? 

Toledo’s pride and Joy, the learned politico- 
economist, Pi of Michael V DiSalle, came 
home the othei night to bestow some Wash¬ 
ington eclat upon a CIO union’s dinner 
party. That, of course, gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity to harangue the assembled boosters 
about the evil-doers who oppose, not only 
giving Mr Truman and him greater powers 
over the Nation’s economy, but also the ex¬ 
tension. for veiy long, of the general powers 
they now have 

Mike made the most of his opportunity by 
unpacking his mind of more transparent 
nonsense and pious piffle than he has had 
occasion to deliver for a long time But he 
had a gaudy time bucking himself up by 
lambasting everyone who disagrees with him 
and his top boss, the famous infiatlon-pro- 
moter, Mr. Harry S Truman, President of the 
Republic When he shut down at last, he 
was precisely where he was at the start, to 
wit, without sensible or sound reason for 
extending price controls 

As matters stand today, the present con¬ 
trols have been extended for 31 days, so his 
Job has at least another month to run. He 
finds his range of action limited, however, for 
Congress adopted two restrictive amendments 
to its stopgap bill continuing controls. One 
prevents him from putting ceilings on any 
manufactured item not now controlled The 
other forbids roll-backs of prices. 

The month’s extension will give Congress 
time to complete work on the bills it is 


considering No one knows what it will do 
in the final bill, but it is quite clear by now 
that it will not give Mr Truman the 2-year 
extension he asks. Neither will it give him 
the enlarged powers he demands as the only 
means of fighting inflation 
Why the controls should be extended at 
all is beyond comprehension, except to the 
cminentlsslmos of the administration, the 
planners who crave complete powers over the 
Nation’s economy, and there is no compe¬ 
tence in their premise There was none in 
Mr DiSalle’s premise Saturday night. That 
was why he resorted to abuse 
He took credit, to be sure, for the price im¬ 
provement that has occuired during the past 
few weeks, claiming that his controls had 
been more effective than he expected The 
slight falling off in the wholesale index in 
the past few weeks, after holding a steady 
line for 4 months, was significant enough 
to alarm the enemies of price controls to a 
new frenzy of action against them 
It is all right with us, if it pleases Mr. 
DiSalle, to claim credit for market reactions 
which were set in train by normal economic 
factors After all. a politico is entitled to a 
bit of self-puffing, but when It comes to ar¬ 
guing for new and greater powers over the 
economy, he should have moie than specious 
reasoning and empty prattle if he is to con¬ 
vince the public and Congress 

It is true that there is a great apathy 
among the American people over the mat¬ 
ter of price controls There is an extremely 
good reason for it, too. namely, the people 
who know that they never can succeed as 
anti-inflation measures, since they attack 
the results, not the cause, of Inflation There 
is also the fact that prices are not rising, 
and haven’t been for some time Depart¬ 
ment stores are loaded up with goods, most 
of them bought during the panicky weeks 
following the outbreak of the Korean war, 
and they are being forced to cut prices. 
When the Supreme Court nullified the only 
effective provision of the Pair Trade Acts, 
BO far as price maintenance goes, the boys 
with the heavy Inventories were put in posi¬ 
tion to speed the turn-over by cutting prices 
Since the first of the year retailers in most 
areas have been resorting to several schemes 
to wangle customers into their stores, and 
the process has begun all over again 

Commodity markets broke somewhat 
sharply a week ago on the heels of Malik’s 
cease-fire proposal Cotton dropped first. 
But the diop cannot be ascribed wholly to 
peace maneuvers It was overdue, as the 
Government's reports of prospective cotton 
production have shown The crop this year 
will go over 16,000,000 bales, it is estimated 
There is also in prospect another bumper 
crop of wheat, particularly in the spring- 
wheat area, which is expected to set a record, 
not only that but be large enough to offset 
by a substantial volume the decline in 
winter-wheat yield 

In short, the situation is such that some 
good old price competition can take care of 
high prices much more effectively than any 
controls Mi DiSalle can Invoke This Is 
particularly true under conditions which are 
bringing about a bettor balance between 
demand and supply. The Government gave 
an example oi this a few days ago Por a 
long time the price of rubber at Singapore 
has been 50 cents a pound, but the United 
States Government continued to peg it at 
65 cents It relused for weeks to believe that 
the Singapore price Cbllapse meant anything, 
but finally It had to yield It cut the price 
of rubber by 14 cents, whereupon the rubber 
Industry canceled an average 5-cent increase 
in the price of tires and tubes. 

Now, we are not maintaining that deflation 
has set in. There has been a set-back to the 
inflationary forces, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that the full impact of Government 
spending for mobilization on the economy 


will not be felt until late in the fall. When 
that time comes, the beneficial effects of a 
Treasury surplus will be wiped out Indeed, 
the surplus will be wiped out, and the Gov¬ 
ernment will be engaged in deficit financing 
again But if the administration could be 
forced to adopt sound and sane monetary 
and credit policies, the inflation could be 
defeated without price and wage controls. 


Electoral College 


EXTENSION OP REMARK'S 

or 

HON. ED GOSSETT 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE Hour OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr GOSSETT Mr Speaker. 95 per¬ 
cent of the newspapers of America have, 
at some time or other during the last 
several years, written editorials pointing 
out the fundamental need for electoral 
ref 01 m An excellent editorial has re¬ 
cently appeared m the Texarkana Ga¬ 
zette I offer it for insertion in the 
Record, and commend its consideration 
to all Members of Congress: 

The Wav Our 

Looking forward to 1952, a great mass of 
the people of the United StHtes find them¬ 
selves in the position of having no con¬ 
fidence in either the Democrat or the Re¬ 
publican Parties as they are now con¬ 
stituted 

Many people who can’t stomach the Pair 
Dealism of the leadership of the Democratic 
Party similarly have no stomach for the re¬ 
actionary Republicans who want a few to 
have everything and the mass of the people 
nothing 

Surely there is a sound middle ground 
somewhere and we believe it lies in a co¬ 
alition of true constitutional Democrats and 
true constitutional Republicans A third 
party, made up of enemies of privilege and 
Champions of State’s rights and sound Amer¬ 
ican government, seems to be the only way 
out inasmuch as demagoguery has become 
firmly entrenched in the leadership of the 
two major parties 

Such a third party, however, can be noth¬ 
ing but a glorious dream until individual 
citizens declare to themselves that they 
must abandon sectionalism, inheritance, or 
blind loyalty in their political thinking It 
was unfortunate that the forces which 
broke away from the Democratic Party in 
the lust general election were tagged with 
the name Dlxlecrats That name made it 
appear that the South was all alone in stand¬ 
ing up for State’s rights and constitutional 
government, whereas such principles are 
being demanded by people in every State— 
north, east, south, or west 

Tlie New Orleans States, in a recent edi¬ 
torial, says the great obstacle to a breaking 
away from the established, unsound custom 
of voting Democratic or Republican merely 
because your father or grandfather so voted, 
is the present electoral unit rule in the 
presidential election machinery Under that 
rule, the entire electoral vote of each State 
goes to the party winning a bare plurality 
in the State 

Hung up in a Senate committee is the 
Lodge-Gossett proposal for a constitutional 
change which would wipe out the unit rule 
Instead, the electoral vote would be made 
to reflect directly the popular vote. Minor¬ 
ity parties in traditional one-party States 
would then have an incentive to get out A 
maximum vote, 
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The first step then In the out would 
seem to entail the Jarring loose of the Lodge- 
Oossett proposal. Meanwhile, all American 
citizens who believe in constitutional gov¬ 
ernment. should begin getting together to 
make their plans for 1952. 


Mr. PcartoB and Tidelandt 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ED GOSSETT 

or TXXAB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, My 13,1951 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, the able 
and distinguished attorney general of the 
State of Texas has labored long and well 
in behalf of tidelands legislation. False 
propaganda and spurious writings con¬ 
cerning the real issues in this controversy 
have agitated our attorney general great¬ 
ly Mr. Drew Pearson wrote a most un¬ 
fair and imtrue article concerning tide- 
lands in his column on July 9. It was 
my purpose to Ignore Mr. Pearson’s 
propaganda on behalf of Federal owner¬ 
ship of our natural resources and the 
destruction of States’ rights. However. 
Attorney General Price Daniel elected to 
write Mr Pearson a letter, on July 10, 
concerning the aforesaid column Such 
letter is factual, newsworthy, and in¬ 
formative, and should be made a part of 
the public record. I, therefore, offer it 
for insertion at this point: 

Hon DaEW PzAasoN, 

Washington, D. C 

Dcab Mk Pkabson Your column of July 
9 on tidelands legislation contains the most 
misleading and inaccurate information I 
have seen during my 3 years of acquaintance 
with this controversy Tour informants on 
this subject arc giving you prejudicial 
propaganda which, if given the opportunity, 
I can and will prove to you to be false 

For instance, your column says that the 
Walter-Oossett bill would, restore submerged 
lands to only 3 States This Is untrue. A 
mere reading of the bill will reveal that It 
restores ownership of lands beneath navi¬ 
gable waters within the respective State 
boundaries to each of the 48 States. Every 
State In the Union has thousands of acres 
of submerged lands, the revenues from which 
are being xised for public education and 
other State functions These lands and 
revenues, held and used by the States In 
good faith for over 100 years, would be taken 
by the Federal Government under the theory 
of the tidelands decisions, expressed in your 
own words as "the theory that • • • 

the navigable waters of the United States be¬ 
long to the Federal Government, not the in¬ 
dividual States" 

For over 100 years the courts held to the 
contrary and said the lands belonged to the 
individual States. 

Forty-four governors, forty-fo\ir attorneys 
general, and a majority of the Members of 
Congress from every State want these lands 
and revenues to be restored to or confirmed 
in the 48 individual States, and that is exact¬ 
ly what the Walter-Gossett bill would do. 
It applies to Minnesota and its Iron ore and 
to Maine and Its kelp and fish the same as 
it does to Texas and Its oil. Any Congress¬ 
man who votes against the blU Is voting 
against continued State ownership of sub¬ 
merged lands within his own State. I have 
yet to find any State official so anxious to get 
a oue-forty-elghth share of Texas’ oil as to 


surrender title to. and the revenues from, the 
submerged lands of his own State. 

Again, your column would leave the im¬ 
pression that oil companies wrote and are 
sponsoring the Walter-Gossett bill, and that 
a vote lor it is a vote for the oil companies. 
This is not true. Together with other State 
officials. 1 helped Congressmen Qossxrr and 
Waltir prepare this bill, and I know that 
no oil company representative worked on it. 
In fact, the oil company representatives 
have stayed neutral ever since Federal offi¬ 
cials promised to ratify their State leases 
in Federal legislation. The Attorney Gen¬ 
eral of the United States told the Supreme 
Courts this would be done as a matter of 
equity to good-faith purchasers. Every Fed¬ 
eral control bill and every State ownership 
bill introduced in Congress during the past 
3 years baa provided for ratification of these 
leases. Therefore, the oil companies will 
not lose their leases regardless of which Gov¬ 
ernment ends up with the land and the roy¬ 
alties. 

That leaves the present issue solely be¬ 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States (and their local subdivisions). 1 
know of no oil company representative who 
is now working or lobbying for the Walter- 
Gossett bill. I do not believe you can find 
one. On the other bend, you will find that 
the real sponsors of State-ownership legisla¬ 
tion are the following organizations, which 
I list and hope you will publish: The Coun¬ 
cil of State Governments, the Governors' 
Conference. National Association of Attor¬ 
neys General, National Conference of Mayors, 
American Association of Port Authorities, 
American Municipal Association (represent¬ 
ing 10,160 municipalities in 42 States), the 
American Bar Association. American Title 
Association, United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. National Reclamation Associa¬ 
tion, National Water Conservation Associa¬ 
tion, National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers (representing 1,051 cities). 

In all fairness. I do not believe you can 
call these groups an "oil lobby," and I know 
you will not find any oil lobbyists directly 
or indirectly influencing their actions on 
tidelands legislation. 

A vote against State ownership of sub¬ 
merged lands by each of the 48 States is a 
vote against the views of these organizations, 
which have the Interests of the people and 
their States at heart as much as anyone 
who advocates Federal nationalization of 
this property. 

Your column supports Senator Lxsrxa 
Hnx's plan to divide tldeland oil royalties 
among all the 48 States for Federal aid to 
education. You say those who vote for State 
ownership are against using the proceeds for 
education. This is not true Texas devotes 
all of the revenues from its submerged lands 
to Its public-school fund Most of the other 
States make the same or similar use of the 
revenues from this type of property It Is to 
protect our educational system as well as the 
principles involved in this Federal land grab 
that we so vigorously support the Walter- 
Gossett bill. 

Texas has collected a total of approxi¬ 
mately $7,000,000 from leases on the tide- 
lands within its boundaries That has 
meant a great deal to our school fimd, but 
divided among 48 States it would have been 
a mere pittance of $146,833 per State. X 
doubt that any State has collected less than 
that amount from its own submerged-land 
resources, whe^er they be Iron ore, sand, 
gravel, fish, gas, coal, gold, or oil. 

If these Texas leasos (860J)00 acres) had 
been leased under the present Federal Min¬ 
eral Leasing Act, they would have brought 
only $175,000 as compared with the $7,000J)00 
under State leasing. This Is because Texae 
has averaged $20 per acre fox leases under 
Its eealed-bld system, while the Federal Gov¬ 


ernment receives only SO cents per acre from, 
the first applicant. The States also receive 
higher rentals and royalties from their 
leases. 

This brings us to the reason that some oil 
tntffirests are opposed to Stats ownership and 
are now fighting against the Walter-Gossett 
bill. They are the 1,081 Federal lease appli¬ 
cants who have blanketed the coasts of Cali¬ 
fornia, Texas, and Louisiana with Federal 
applications at 28 cents per acre (the amount 
payable under Federal law before the 50- 
cent amendment). These applicants are 
listed at pages 1288-1294 of the Joint hear¬ 
ings before the Committees on the Judi¬ 
ciary. Eightieth Congress, second session 
(1048), on S. 1888 and similar Bouse bills. 

On the above list you will find the name 
of I. A Smoot, of Balt Lake City, Utah, whom 
you mentioned In your column of April 18, 
1M9. as having complained to President Tru¬ 
man about the tidelands oil lobby. You de¬ 
scribed him as "Salt Lake City's dignified, 
white-haired postmaster," and said the re¬ 
sult of his visit to the President was Mr. 
Truman's assurance that "as long as I am 
President I will never permit the submerged 
oil lands to go beck to the States " 

Did you know that Mr Smoot was himself 
lobbying with the President of the United 
States In support of his own Federal oil 
lease application? Whether or not he for¬ 
got to tell you and the President about it, 
1 A Smoot is an applicant lor a Federal 
lease on 800 acres of land off the coast of 
Long Beach. Calif, which he hopes to get 
for $200 under the 26-cent-per-acre Fed¬ 
eral Lessing Act In effect when he filed. It 
is now worth $1,000,000 according'to the 
California l^nd Commission 

Former Senator Burton K Wheeler and 
Mr James A Murray, son of Senator Jamxs 
E Murxat, of Montana, are registered lobby¬ 
ists and attorneys for some of the Federal 
lease applicants They are doing all within 
their power against the State ownership bill, 
but you fall to mention their activities. 

Actually, it waa former Senator Wheeler, 
attorney for Federal lease applicants who 
expect to bit the Jackpot if the States lose 
their fight, who first dug out the plan of 
dividing up the submerged land royalties 
for Federal aid to education It was pre¬ 
sented in 1948 through the then attorney 
general of Montana It was later espoused 
by Harold Ickes, a firm friend and witness 
for the 26-cent8-por-acre Federal lease ap¬ 
plicants. and is now being advocated by Sen¬ 
ator Lurrxa Hxu end the others named in 
your column. 

The plan for Federal aid to education 
through seizure of submerged lands of the 
States has been rejected by State officials 
and congressional committees every time it 
has been brought up It will never be ap¬ 
proved as long as the majority in Congress 
opposes dividing up the wealth of the States 
by placing ever^hing under Federal owner¬ 
ship and control 

No one will deny that the States were be¬ 
lieved to own the lands beneath navigable 
waters within their boundaries for over 100 
years. They were in good faith in their 
ownership, possession, development, and 
Improvement of these lands and in the use 
of the revenues therefrom for public pur¬ 
poses. It is only fair that this good faith 
ownership be restored and confirmed by 
Congress rather than implement Supreme 
Court decisions which take away these lands 
without compensation. This is especially 
true of Texas, which had a solemn contract 
with the United States by which it retained 
all Its public domain. We get more from 
the property than the Federal Government 
would receive under present laws, and we 
use it all for public education. 

If you really want to help the States 
shoulder their burden of educating their 
chUdren, help us retain our property and 
present revenues rather than weakening our 
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local governments and making us wholly 
dependent upon the Federal Treastary. 

Because of your powerful medium of ex> 
presslon to the people of the Nation, please 
present our side of the case along with the 
other side and distinguish honest and sin¬ 
cere State officials from the oil lobby which 
you write about If you will give me the 
opportunity, I will present you the evidence 
In support of all statements made In this 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 

PaiCE Daniel, 
Attorney General of Texas 


Tidelandt 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OK 

HON. ED GOSSETT 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr GOSSETT Mr Speaker, Attor¬ 
ney General Price Daniel, of Texas, ad¬ 
dressed the Texas State Bar convention 
on July 5. His speech was devoted large¬ 
ly to a report on the so-called tidelands 
controversy from the viewpoint of more 
than 7,000,000 Texans His excellent ad¬ 
dress will certainly be of interest to 
thousands of people who had no chance 
to hear or read it. I, therefore, offer for 
the Record that part of our attorney 
general’s speech pertaining to tidelands: 

Mr President, distinguished guests, and 
my fellow members of the Texas state Bar. 
As attorney general of Texas I appreciate 
more each j ear the splendid cooperation and 
assistance which our office receives from the 
Texas State Bar, its officers, and members. 
I thank each of you and hasten to add the 
sincere hope that you will always continue 
your interest In this office and your support 
in the great public issues which confront 
every State attorney general in this day 
when the powers of local government, and 
State and private property rights, are con¬ 
stantly assaulted by those who advocate total 
power and control In the National Govern¬ 
ment 

* • M * • 

And now for a few remarks concerning 
United States v Texas. At the time of my 
report to you in San Antonio last year, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by a 
4-to-3 opinion, had denied Texas the right 
to introduce evidence and decided that our 
property rights in the 2,608,000 acres of tide- 
lands had merged with national political 
rights when Texas Joined the Union The 
Court had based its opinion upon a discarded 
and rejected "equal footing" clause which 
was never a part of the Annexation Agree¬ 
ment between the United States and the 
Republic of Texas Our motion for rehearing 
was then pending It was supported by a 
Joint memorandum signed by 11 of the lore- 
most authorities In the world on interna¬ 
tional law and agreements between nations. 
As you know, that motion was overruled, but 
the Court did amend its original opinion so 
as to remove all references to the Annexation 
Agieement and thereby ended up with an 
amended opinion which completely ignores 
the solemn contract by which the United 
States agreed that Texas should retain all 
lands lying within Its limits. 

The lesult Is that we have an opinion by 
four members of the Supreme Court which 
recognizes that the Republic of Texas owned 
the so-called tldeland belt before annexa¬ 


tion and that Texas entered the United 
States upon an agreement with certain 
specific terms and conditions (Including 
the retention of all our public domain), but 
without reason or explanation the Court re¬ 
fuses to apply or Interpret that agreement 
or to hear evidence upon the Intention of the 
contracting parties Instead, the four mem¬ 
bers of the Court, through Mr Justice 
Douglas, merely repeat the theory of the Cali¬ 
fornia tidelands case that “bare legal title" 
and “mere property ownership” must yield 
to the political needs of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment—and that without compensation. 

Mr Justice Black had already Indicated 
In the California case that the old concepts 
of property law should not prevail when 
determining the rights of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to resources needed In the dis¬ 
charge of Its political functions Vou may 
remember that Mr. Justice Black said the 
following to me during oral argument 

“Well, I don’t know that It has been held 
that oil goes with the soil Suppose they 
discovered something about 4 miles under the 
surface of the eiurth Do you mean that the 
old property concept would have to apply 
to that even though It was something the 
Government desperately needed?" 

In the California opinion Mr. Justice 
Black's careless regard for the terms "bare 
legal tltldi' and “mere property ownership" 
and his subordination of title to the para¬ 
mount governmental powers of the na¬ 
tional sovereign, caused the State Bar of 
Texas, the American Bar, and the American 
Title Association to cry out with alartA that 
this now theory could destroy the funda¬ 
mental concepts of all property ownership, 
both pilvate and State 

The alarm was immeasurably Increased by 
the words of Mr Justice Douglas In the Texas 
case, which I quote* 

“Property rights must then be so subordi¬ 
nated to political rights as In substance to 
coalesce and unite In the national sovereign " 

As said recently by Dean Roscoe Pound, 
this is a startling doctrine lor a country 
which has previously maintained careful 
separation between property rights and polit¬ 
ical rights 

As said by a distinguished Massachusetts 
lawyer, Nathan Bidwell, In an article In the 
Massachusetts Bar Bulletin of October 1950; 

“The doctrine laid down In these decisions 
finds its parallel In the writings of Marx, 
Lenin and the platforms and principles of 
the National Socialist Party, In all of which 
It Is provided that • • • property should 
be taken without compensation on the basis 
of 'need' for all the people regardless of the 
law of the land " 

As I have Insisted since I first addressed 
the bar on this subject In 1947, principles 
of government and principles of property 
law arc involved In this conflict which are 
far more Important than the land and the 
money involved New and revolutionary 
principles of law have been written Into the 
tidelands decisions which should never be 
allowed to stand as the law of this land 

Whether the four Justices of our highest 
Court Intended It or not, these tidelands 
opinions chart the course for the trend of 
socialism In our own country. They point 
the way by which nationalization of oP and 
other natural resources can be accomplished 
In the United States, with greater ease than 
it was accomplished In Mexico, South 
America, England, Russia, and Iran. At 
least. In those countries the congress, the 
parliament, or the polltburo adopted a na¬ 
tional policy by which minerals under state 
and private lands were vested in the na¬ 
tional government. In our country the Con¬ 
gress has been Ignored by the executive 
officials who conceived this new theory and 
presented it to the Supreme Court In the 
name of the United States of America. In 
fact, Congress has been flaunted by the 
national officials who went to court and 
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asserted Federal claims to these lands and 
minerals In spite of the fact that they had 
twice previously sought authority from Con¬ 
gress to file such suits, and on both occa¬ 
sions Congress had refused to grant the 
authority. Before the California case was 
tried and before the Texas case was filed. 
It was quite apparent from votes of both 
Houses on quit-claim bills that a substan¬ 
tial majority of the Members of Congress 
favored continued State ownership and op¬ 
posed the attempted seizure of such prop¬ 
erty on behalf of the Federal Government. 
Because they have Ignored Congress and 
proceeded contrary to the evident will of 
the majority of the policy-making branch 
of th3 Government, these executive officers 
have now produced the stalemate which has 
stopped development of additional resources 
from these lands Congress has refused to 
enact the legislation which is necessary be¬ 
fore Federal officials can lease or exploit these 
Ill-gotten lands, because the majority of the 
Congress of the United States is still opposed 
to socialistic nationalization of property by 
our Federal Government 

President Truman is opposed to national¬ 
ization of oil In Iran but not in the United 
States On one day our President protests 
to the little country of Iran and asks It to 
hold up on Its nationalization of the British 
oil leases On the next day our President 
asks Congress to approve the nationalization 
of oil and other resources which have be¬ 
longed to Texas. California, and Louisiana 
smee their entry Into the Union 

How can the British, who have national¬ 
ized natural resources and basic Industries 
In their own land, and the President of the 
United States, who led the tidelands nation¬ 
alization In this country, persuade the people 
of Iran that It Is wrong for them to follow 
the same pattern In their country? How 
can our country convince others that they 
should follow the principles of democracy, 
free enterprise, and Integrity of contracts If 
our national leaders do not recognize and 
apply those principles here at home? That 
which is wrong with nationalization and the 
breaking of contracts In Iran is also wrong 
In America 

Actually, as wrong as Iran’s nationalization 
may be, there are many features of the Tru¬ 
man tidelands nationalization which are 
worse At least, In Iran, its Congress was 
consulted and permitted to determine the 
national policy, while In our country the 
Congress has been Ignored and our national 
leaders have proceeded contrary to the ex¬ 
pressed will of Congress In the tidelands na¬ 
tionalization. Iran proposes to pay compen¬ 
sation for the expropriated property, while 
our national leaders would take the tide- 
lands without one penny of compensation 
to those who have held the property In good 
faith for over 100 years Iran Is expropri¬ 
ating and nationalizing the property of for¬ 
eigners, while our Federal officials are seizing 
property from the sovereign States of our own 
Union 

There were some who lost all hope after 
the motions for rehearing were overruled in 
the Texas tidelands case They '■Incerely 
thought It was time to surrender or com¬ 
promise with those who violated our An¬ 
nexation Agreement and perpetrated this act 
of confiscation As you know, 1 have always 
opposed any compromise or surrender that 
would leave the principles or procedure of 
that decision as the law of the land It 
has been said that a case Is never decided 
until It Is decided right The obligations 
of our profession transcend even a decision of 
a court of last resort when a proper remedy 
lies within the power and Justifies the action 
of the legislative branch of the Government. 
United States v. Texas Is a case of that na¬ 
ture Not only did the Supreme Court ap¬ 
ply principles Inimical to our system of 
Government and law and, for the first time 
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tn the history ot that Ck>urt, refuses to Intenv 
pret or apply a solemn agreement between 
the United States and another nation, but 
the Court also, for the first time In Its long 
history, refused to permit a State to intro¬ 
duce evidence In a contested lawsuit. That 
case, the largest land suit In the history of 
this country, was decided upon the pleadings 
alone. I exhibited to the Court two large 
boxes of diplomatic correspondence, maps, 
letters newspapers, and other evidence 
which would have convinced any court that 
the Congress of the United States and the 
Congress of the Republic of Texas by their 
aolemn contract of annexation did not In¬ 
tend for this 2,e08,000 acres of submerged 
land to merge with political powers of the 
national sovereign, but that they intended 
the property to remain with the State of 
Texae exactly as the contract on its face pro¬ 
vided. I plead with the Court to hear the 
evidence or appoint a master in order that 
we might have a trial on the merits. This 
was denied by the 4-to-8 opinion of the 
Court. Undo* these circumstances. If you 
were In my place, would you accept the de¬ 
cision as final and call the controversy at 
an end? I doubt that any member of this 
bar would feel that his duty had been com¬ 
pleted until he had presented that evidence 
to the Congress and tried in every honor¬ 
able way to get that body, which admit¬ 
tedly hae the final say in this matter, to 
again separate property from political power 
and restore this land to Texas. At least, 
that is what I have been doing and will con¬ 
tinue to do as long as I am attorney gen¬ 
eral of this State. 

Texans do not stand alone In their criti¬ 
cism of the principles and procedure followed 
by the Supreme Court in this case. Some of 
the Nation*# greatest lawyers have used 
atronger language than anything 2 have said, 
For Instance, Prof. James William Moore, of 
Tale, author of Moore’s Federal Procedure, 
and this Nation’s leading authority on Fed¬ 
eral practice, wrote a leading article In the 
last Baylor Law Review entitled “Expropria¬ 
tion of the Texas Tidelands by Judicial Fiat '* 
He quotes a sentence from the Supreme Court 
of the United States written In Windsor v. 
McVeigh in 1876, as follows 

“A sentence of court pronounced against a 
party without hearing him, or giving him tux 
opportunity to be heard. Is not a Judicial de¬ 
termination of bis rights, and Is not entitled 
to respect In any other tribunal.’* 

The president of the Massachusetts Bar 
Association, Hon. Richard Walt, In an article 
in the Massachusetts Law Quarterly of May 
1951, says **The road by which the Supreme 
Court arrived at Its decision Is one which no 
court should travel and it is important that 
the bar realize what has been done.’* 

Forty-three articles in law reviews and 
legal periodicals In SO States and England 
have considered the tidelands cases, and 40 
of the 43 are critical of the prineiplea and 
procedures followed by the Court. A typical 
comment is by Prof John Hanna, of Colum¬ 
bia university, writing in the Stanford Law 
Review, as follows 

“Four men in the strategic position of 
members of the Supreme Court thus decided 
against Texas what may have been the great¬ 
est land case in history. Disregarding law¬ 
yers directly or Indirectly concerned with 
litigation relating to submerged lands, this 
quartet of Justices in its opinion stands al¬ 
most alone among the able lawyers who have 
studied this controversy." 

No writer has yet defended the Court’s dis¬ 
position of the Texas ease. Even Harold L. 
Ickee, the man who started this whole land 
grab, and Attorney Oeneral J. Howard 
McGrath find it necessary to bolster the 
Court’s opinion by saying that the Texas 
annexation agreement was broken hy our 
aeoeeeion from the Union during the Civil 
War, and that the Court could have eustained 
Its decision on that ground. Mr. MoGrath 
made that argument last month to the House 


auoioiary Committee. X replied to the argu¬ 
ment by showing It was so unsound that Mr. 
McGrath and bis aaslstante did not even 
mention It in their briefs or arguments tn 
the Texas ease. The truth is that the Civil 
War was waged and won to preserve the 
Union and to render the attempted seoes- 
sloDs null and void. President Lincoln kept 
the stars of the Southern States in the Na¬ 
tion’s flag throughout the Civil War. and 
when it was concluded the rebel States were 
not “readmitted.” Their representation In 
the Congress was merely restored after their 
legislatures approved the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth amendments to the Oonstltiitlon. 

I told the committee that it might grieve 
my grandfathera. who wore the Confederate 
gray, if they knew that I am now admitting 
that the acts of secession wars void, but X 
am sure It would please them to know that 
the successful contentions ot the Federal 
Government In the 106O’s are now being used 
to prevent that Government from stealing 
the lands reserved by Texas in Its annexation 
agreement. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has in seven cases held that the Southern 
States were never legally out of the Union, 
and that therefore all legal rights between 
them and the Federal Government remained 
the same as before the attempted secessions. 
One of these, Texas v. White (7 Wall. 700), 
spedflcally applied to Texas. There the Court 
said the United States Is “an Indestructible 
Union composed of indestructible States,** 
and added: “The ordinance of secession, and 
all acts of the legislature intended to give 
effect to that ordinance, were abeolutely null. 
* * * The obligations of the State, as a 
citizen of the United States, remained perfect 
and unimpaired." 

This Civil War testimony of Mr. McGrath. 
00 years late and 100 percent inaccurate, is 
only another example of the ends to which 
the Federal officials have goxw in their lack 
of reepect and integrity in their dealings with 
Texas and the other sovereign States of this 
Union. 

The House Judiciary Committee very 
promptly reported the Walters and Gossett 
bill restoring State ownership of submerged 
lands by a vote of IS to 6. Zt Is conceded 
that the House will pass this bill by more 
than a two-thirds vote. Thirty-five Senators 
are coauthors of a similar bill in the Senate, 
and a combined report from officials of other 
States Indicates that we are only five or six 
votes short of a two-thirds majority, which 
woxild be necessary to override a threatened 
Presidential veto, in the Senate. An interim 
bill providing for State control of tbls prop¬ 
erty pending permanent legislation has a 
better chance in the Senate at the premat 
time. 

More work of an educational and Infor¬ 
mational nature needs to be done in other 
Btatec. Tour three State officials most di¬ 
rectly concerned with this problem and all 
members cf our oongresslonal delegation are 
now united In the determination to fight 
for proper Interim legislation and the ulti¬ 
mate full and complete restoration of tbls 
property and reenMtment of the principles 
of law by which It has been poaeeaaed end 
owned by our State. It is In a few of the 
other States that we must apread the truth 
and the dangers inqi»llcit in the tidelands 
declalons. so that their congressional dele¬ 
gations will respond as those which already 
have the facts. 

The Statewide Tidelanda Committee, com¬ 
posed of representatives of the State bar, 
the State Teachers Arsociation, the American 
Zieglon. VPW, and many other State-wide or¬ 
ganizations, Is plsnni^ a drive for funds 
to finance an educational program on t&la 
subject la other States. HaCb cf you will 
have a chance to oontrlhnte to this pro- 
grem, and Z helteve meet of you wfll wil- 
dome the oppartoatty. leery State In tbla 
Ration has submerged lands and other prop¬ 


erty rights the title to which would be con¬ 
firmed by the pending quit-claim legisla¬ 
tion. All we need Is to counteract the ex¬ 
pensive Federal propaganda which seeke to 
limit the issue in the public mind to three 
oil-rich States and thereby divide and con¬ 
quer ue before proceeding to the subsequent 
victims That type of propaganda has com¬ 
pletely failed In most States and can be ren¬ 
dered ineffective everywhere by presentation 
of the true facts. 

Lawyers have a greater responsibility in 
remedying this t]rpe of Injustice and eu- 
croactament upon the rights and powers of 
the States because we can understand the 
situation better than the average layman. 
Our responslblUty is greater In stopping the 
present socialistic trend in our Government, 
because we are equipped by our training to 
recognize and resist unwarranted usurpa¬ 
tion of power. Most lawyers would agree 
with the statement of Woodrow Wilson that 
“the history of liberty le a history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the 
Increase of It" 

Shakespeare's character. Jack Cade, In 
Henry VI, while planning the totalitarian 
welfare state over which he would rule, 
agreed with his ooconspirator that to accom¬ 
plish their purpose they must first “kill all 
the lawyers.” Even then the legal profes¬ 
sion was considered an obstacle to the un¬ 
warranted grab for power. So may it ever 
he 

The tidelands confiscation is but one of 
many indications of the lack of moral In¬ 
tegrity which has resulted from a top-heavy 
concentration of power and politics In Wash¬ 
ington. Those patriots who signed the 
Declaration of Independence 176 yeais ago 
yesterday, many of whom were lawyers, 
warned against the tsrranny, confusion, and 
corruption which could result from a highly 
centralized and paternalistic Government. 

Although late, there are signs that the 
people at the grass roots of this Nation are 
beginning to realize what has happened and 
are ready to do something about it. 

Even in our generation the power of Gov¬ 
ernment may be reclaimed by the people, 
freedom may become more important than 
security, public office again may become a 
public trust, faith may replace fear, private 
enterprise may he encouraged, and property 
rli^ts may be respected. The outcome of 
these promising posslbllttles depends in a 
great measure upon what we, the lawyers of 
Texas and the lawyers of America are will¬ 
ing to do about It Our challenge Is great. 
May we meet it fully by living up to the 
responsibilities of our profession. 
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HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or MXW TOSS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13,1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rscobo, 
J Include the second article appearing in 
the Christian Science Monitor on the 
budget data supplied by the Truman ad¬ 
ministration and proidng that it is, to 
say Ihe least, highly unreliable: 

FsszaAL Bunazr Daxa Aaounsra SxxrncxsM 
(ByBMOldflsming) 

Nsw TOUR.—Some students here of the 
Federal budget are inclined to view as a new 
mgh tide in aiarmlsm Secretary of the 
Treasury John Snyder’s recent statement 
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that the Treasury will have to borrow sev¬ 
eral billion dollars in the next 6 months, 
beginning Immediately. 

Secretary Snyder was urging the Senate 
Finance Committee to approve the ad¬ 
ministration's proposed $ 10 , 000 , 000,000 tax 
increase 

How Secretary Snyder figures this is a 
mystery here for the following reasons: 

1. During the past 6 months (January 
through June) the Treasury ran a book¬ 
keeping surplus of around $3,000,000,000. 
This was at a rate of surplus never exceeded 
in Treasury history but once (in the fiscal 
year 1048). And on a net operating income 
basis the Treasury must have taken in well 
over $4,000,000,000 more than it put into oir. 
culation, despite the growth of national 
defense outlays. 

axvBwtnBs still xxcxxd cxPENommEs 
While national defense expenditures are 
now running about $ 1 , 000 , 000,000 a month 
over a year ago, Federal revenues are up still 
further Virtually all categories, including 
corporate and personal income taxes, pairroU 
taxes, excise, manufacturers' sales, and stamp 
taxes, are showing sharp increases due to 
sharp increases in the flow of national 
Income 

2 The working balance of the Treasury's 
general fund at the end of June was around 
$8,000,000,000 Except for a period in March 
of this year, this puts It at the highest level 
since the end of World War IT If it were 
run off to half—which would bring it only 
slightly below the levels of previous postwar 
years—it would take care of 40 percent of 
the Treasury’s own estimate of the deficit 
for the current fiscal year 

Most of that deficit—^if there is a deficit— 
will occur in the second half, not the first. 
Mr. Snyder is in the position of a man with 
a wallet full of money, making money hand 
over flat, arguing that he will, nevertheless, 
need a lot more income in the next 6 months, 
beginning immediately 
It is this kind of calculation which makes 
observers here skeptical of administration 
estimates of outlays In future years. 

ARC DBrENSX OUTLATS PUT TOO HIQH? 
These estimates, as spelled out recently to 
Congress by Assistant Director Staats, of the 
Budget Bureau, run as follows (In billions 
of dollars): 

Fiscal year: Estimated outlays 

1M2.$68 4 

1969 - 60-90 

1984. 78 

After that to level off several years, 

per year. 75 

In general, the skepticism is based on the 
fact that the administration has not been 
able to figure at all closely within even 0 
months and that its estimates have for 
some time been too high on outlays and 
too low on revenues. 

Moreover, these estimates assume na¬ 
tional defense outlays somewhat approach¬ 
ing those of the all-out effort of World War 
n They assume, for instance, defense out¬ 
lays in 1963 of between fifty-five and sixty- 
five billion dollars. This compares with 
maximum annual war expense during World 
War n of around $90,0(X),000.000. Even after 
discounting for price Increases, this comes 
to half as much outlay during peace as the 
country spent during an all-out global war. 
It contrasts with about $20,000,000,000 this 
year and $13,000,000,000 last year. 

mCOMX XI8XB AS FAST AS DXFBNEX OUTLATS 

Another reason for skepticism about such 
figures is that it is hard to understand how 
this much can possibly be spent with wls- 
d<mi on national defense in peacetime It 
is understood that tanks cost two or three 
times as much and the average airplane, 
figured across the board from trainers to 
B-47*s, costs five to ten times as much as 
during World War II But during peace 
XCVII—App-274 


there Is no attrition. The planes and tanks 
would merely accumulate. 

The United States Navy is already far the 
world's largest. Atomic-bomb outlays, 
though multiplying, are still figured In frac¬ 
tions of billions, while the above outlays are 
In tens of billions. Outlays on guided mis¬ 
siles. Jets, radar screens, and so on are lim¬ 
ited by available facilities. Research out¬ 
lays are limited by the available reaearch 
workers. The total proposed outlays are 
larger for peacetime than apparently Russia 
could afford In all-out war. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES SEEM UNKBALXSTJC 

Even if, however, these official guesses are 
taken at face value, some people here doubt 
that they will have the inevitable InHation- 
ary impact argued by the officials who coin 
them They are not increasing any faster 
than the official estimates on gross national 
product and on national income, as the 
following figures roughly indicate. 


flu billions of dolinni] 


Year 

Defense 

costs 

Oross 

netional 

product 

National 

income 

1d4A_ . 

149 0 
148 
11 6 
12 2 

$211 1 
233 3 
269 1 
266 6 
2fi3 3 
271 8 
2!«4 0 
800 3 

$1R0 8 
198 7 
223 6 
218.8 
218 0 
229 1 
244 8 
260.2 

1047_ 

ltt4« _ 

1040 . 

WSO-PIrst quA.ter.. .. 

ficoona qiiartor,.. 


Third quarter_ 


Fourth quarter... 
Total _ 


12 4 
22 0 

1961 (estimate). 

3)3 9 





These figures do not all Jibe statistically. 
Those for defense costs are for fiscal years, 
the others for calendar years But they do 
in general show that the magnitude of the 
national economy and the size of its post¬ 
war increases, even discounting for dollar 
devaluation, give ample elbow room for a 
very large increase In defense outlays In 
5 years the Nation's production and income 
have Increased by from over $80,000,000,000 to 
over $100,000,000,000 And output figures for 
steel, power, fuel, chemical, and other basic 
capacities would tell a similar story 
In other words, the officially proposed de¬ 
fense costs for the next few years are as un¬ 
impressive compared with either the watt- 
hours or the voltage of the total national 
economy as they are overimpressive com¬ 
pared with what a peacetime economy can 
sensibly spend on armaments that quickly 
become obsolescent. 


Statement to the American People on the 
MacArthnr Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHNC. STENNIS 

or MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED BTATEB 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr STENNIS. Mr. President, the re¬ 
cent statement to the American people. 
Issued by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and the Senate Foreign Re¬ 
lations Committee, and written by the 
able chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, the jimior Senator from 
Georgia (Mr Russnxl, is definitely a 
new landmark in the statement of Amer¬ 
ican ideals in the history of our country, 
and is fast being recognized as such. I 
believe this statement represents the 
firm purposes and the hopes of the peo¬ 
ple of our Nation in the new era in which 
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we are living, and therefore represent 
the brightest hope on the horizon of 
world affairs today. 

A recent editorial from, the Detioit 
Free Press, under date of June 29, 1951, 
and a column in the same paper by Mr 
Malcolm W Bingay in his column, Good 
Morning, reflect worthy estimates of this 
statement of principles, and I ask that 
these articles be inserted in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the Detroit Free Press of July 4, 1951] 
Good Mobnino 
(By Malcolm W Bingay) 

A BEBIBTH OF FAITU 

This being the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the signing of the Decla. 
ration of Independence and because of the 
times in which we live, the American people 
seem to be more acutely aware of the spirit¬ 
ual significance of that document than ever 
before 

Thomas Jefferson gave to all mankind a 
great hope. 

One hundred and seventy-five years later 
his vision has been Justified by the creation 
of the greatest, most prosperous and most 
powerful Nation the world has ever known. 
It was not a thing of mundane law The 
defiance of King George m did not give it its 
grandeur It was its spiritual vision which 
stirred the souls of groping mankind every¬ 
where 

But it is the second Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence on which I would like to dwell. 

That second declaration of freedom, as I 
feel sure it will be called in the generations 
to follow, came from the mind and hand of 
Senator Richard B Russell, of Georgia, 
chairman of the Joint Senate committee in¬ 
vestigating the charges and countercharges 
in the controversy over General MacArthur 

The dust of the ages will cover the 2,000,000 
words of that testimony, unread and unsung 
while what Russell wrote will shine forth 
in all Its glory, comparable to Jefferson's 
famed “felicity of expression'' and equal In 
historical importance to the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine 

For exalted vision and exquisite English 
it is in keeping with the great staje papers 
now preser^'ed in our archives. It caught 
the spirit of the Jeffersonian declaration, as 
did Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 

It is as indigenous to our soil and as char¬ 
acteristically American as the yellow flag 
used by our colonial fathers with a picture 
of the rattlesnake coiled to strike with the 
warning “Don't tread on me ’’ 

When Lincoln delivered his Gettysburg Ad¬ 
dress few people in the audience sensed the 
grandeur of his concept. Most of the news¬ 
papers either ignored it or merely recorded 
it as something of no consequence Some of 
them said "The President made a few re¬ 
marks " Others denounced it Only a few 
sensed Its glory 

Time alone brought out the shining luster 
of his words 

I like to believe that this is the case with 
the Russell proclamatIon~~lo the people of 
America and to the godless terror that is 

Russia 

The people were not prepared for It Out 
of the long weeks of bitter bickering among 
mean and petty politicians, of which they 
had long grown weary, they were not looking 
for such a souI-stlrrlng message. Nor did 
the editors But. as with the Lincoln prayer, 

I firmly believe it will grow into the hearts 
and consciences of our people 

I will use the New York Times, that en¬ 
cyclopedia of current history, as an example 
When Russell made his declaration the 
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Times commented editorially upon it almost 
casually That was on Thursday. But, by 
Sunday, there seemed to come a realization 
that something new had been added to the 
American tradition. 

On Sunday there appeared another edito¬ 
rial, noting that “Bussbu. spoke for the heart 
of democracy. * * • This affirmation of 

the Nation’s faith ought to be read and re¬ 
read by every American " And the Times re¬ 
printed It in full, properly typed and boxed 
to be preserved 

I believe that It will be In the textbooks 
of our children’s children. 

It tells the ruthless murderers and ty¬ 
rants In the Kremlin, In calm, quiet lan¬ 
guage, not to kid themselves—as Hitler did— 
that the American people are not shoulder 
to shoulder against a common enemy 

“We will be united In our devotion to lib¬ 
erty and justice, be single-minded In our 
will to preserve our institutions We hope 
they may be preserved in peace, but preserve 
them we shall. We will be together in the 
defense of our way of life against any alien 
aggressor ” 

Here was the old spirit of America un¬ 
daunted with the sword of Qod in our hand, 
glad to live but not afraid to die to preserve 
the spiritual ideal of our beginnings. 

Like the bursting forth of a forgotten sun. 
It recalled Americans to their old faith 
against the fogs and fears engendered by the 
strangely alien doctrine of timidity. 


{From the Detroit Free Press of June 29. 

19S11 

Onb Natiok, On* Peoplb Against Tykanny 

Xt Is not often that the American people 
are presented by their political leaders with 
a great and historic pronouncement of their 
principles. 

From the Declaration of Independence and 
the Gettysburg Address of Lincoln our mlle- 
pobts are marked by some Inspired pen, a 
great s^ate paper which explains In un¬ 
equivocal terms the' aspirations and the de¬ 
terminations of a united people, a mani¬ 
festo behind which they can rally; an af¬ 
firmation to the world of the hopes and 
Ideals of freemen 

And now we can add to these national pro¬ 
nouncements, the paper addressed to the 
American people, Issued Wednesday by the 
Senate committee Investigating the Mac- 
Ar^hur controversy. 

For clarity of language, for its unmistak¬ 
able purpose, this manifesto written by Sen¬ 
ator Richabd B Btjssbll, of Georgia, and 
subscribed to by all of the members of the 
Senate Armed Services and Foreign Affairs 
Committees, should stand as one of our great 
state papers 

It is a testimonial from the hearts of the 
American people of their own unshaken 
faith in the principles upon which this coun¬ 
try was established, and a notice to the 
world that those principles shall remain for¬ 
ever inviolate against aggressive tyranny. 

For 7 weeks the United States has been 
engaged In heated debate, which occasion¬ 
ally rose to heights of bitter partisanship, 
acrimony and recrimination as a result of 
the removal from command of General Mac- 
Artnur and the reexamination of our far- 
eastern policy 

But the debate, while open to all ears. 
WP3 our debate 

The Russell paper did not in any way touch 
upon the controversial matters in the Mac- 
Arthtu hearing, or arrive at any decisions. 
Those mav, or may not, come later. 

But what it did do was to clear the air 
of all remaining elements of doubt that an 
Irreparable cleavage exists In the hearts and 
minds of Americans. 

“Such a hearing." wrote Senator RtmssLb. 
“Involves risks, but It also Involves rights, 
and It is the rights which have made the 


risks Inevitable. • * • TThose who are 

still privileged to breathe the air of free¬ 
dom utilize such discussion as a means to 
temper the steel of national determination 
and unity." 

The free world, pinning Its hopes on the 
continued vitality, integrity, and resolution 
of the United States to resist aggression, 
need have no cause for dismay, said Russbll 
with calm assurance But for those who 
would think to fatten on our dissension, his 
warning was clarion clear. 

"If those who threaten us take only a 
tyrant’s lesson from differences among free¬ 
men and mistake the temper of our people, 
they can plunge the world into war. But it 
would bo a war they could never win and 
which would bring them to ultimate de¬ 
struction ” 

Many times before tjrrants have mistaken 
our domestic controversies for disunity and 
weakness If that is the interpretation Rus¬ 
sia puts on the MacArthur hearing, she can 
learn otherwise to her advantage from his¬ 
tory 

Kaiser Wilhelm, observing the apparent 
state of national confusion in the early ad¬ 
ministration of Woodrow Wilson, and mis¬ 
judging our foreign policy from the igno¬ 
rance and stupidity of its exponent, William 
Jennings Bryan, made the mistake of think¬ 
ing we were on the verge of domestic col¬ 
lapse In 1917. A united America quickly 
taught him otherwise 

Internally torn by the effects of depres¬ 
sion and split by the class struggle fomented 
by the New Dealers and Communists, Hit¬ 
ler thought we were on the verge of civil 
war 

He, too, learned, as all tjrrants must, that 
America meets all external threats to her 
liberties in solid phalanx 

Russia is being shown the same thing. 
The signers of the Russell manifesto repre¬ 
sent every shade of political thinking in 
this country Russell himself is a Georgia 
Democrat, but not an administration Demo¬ 
crat His cosigners included Dlxlecrats and 
Fair Dealers, liberal Republicans, and GOP 
standpatters 

It is trite, perhaps, to say that in our 
foreign policy, politics stop at the water’s 
edge 

But it. is equally true that in our domestic 
affairs, our politics do not go beyond our 
own shores 

The high vision of the Senate committee’s 
address to the people transcends all the 
Issues of Korea and Iran, of Asia and Eu¬ 
rope and our own bitter domestic conflicts. 

In these times of stress and uncertainty, 
freemen everywhere may read and take 
heart from the blazing words of Senator 
Russell, who has raised the torch of liberty 
and dispelled the darkness of fear. 

“We will be united In our devotion to lib¬ 
erty and Justice, be single-minded in our 
will to preserve our institutions. We hope 
they may be preserved In peace, but pre¬ 
serve them we shall We will be together in 
the defense of our way of life against any 
alien aggressor." 

There stands a statesman in the best 
American tradition. 


CoBtroIf 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

or oaiGoir 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 15,1951 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I ask 
tinanimotis consent to have printed In 


the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject of controls, delivered by 
Elizabeth Clark Babbitt over television 
station WTOP, channel 9. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows- 

Fellow citizens, I wish to speak to you 
about price controls 1 was a delegate to 
the Citizens Conference which met In Wash¬ 
ington May 16 through 20. As you know, 
June 30 is the deadline for controls 
We know that a large group is in Wash¬ 
ington now being trained for the carrying 
out of price control 

Our President, Mr. Truman, has told us 
there will be many controls If controls are 
necessary, they must be well planned and 
well carried out, and there must be a close 
correlation between price and wage control, 
rent and food There will be little advan¬ 
tage in putting controls on one and not on 
the other If it is necessary to put on these 
controls, it follows that they must be rigidly 
enforced, not catering to any special group 
If there is to be no set up, let’s stop talking 
about it, and try to face things as they are 
(not as we would like to have them). 

If a set-up is forced upon us. it is the 
business of the administration to see that 
a plan (so far as it Is humanly possible) is 
set up which shall be fair to both producer 
and consumer Unless this can be done, 
price controls had better be left off 
It is distressing to see people In the low 
income group come into a grocery store 
searching from counter to counter for ade¬ 
quate food for their families, at a price 
which they can afford. 

In the old days, there were good Amer¬ 
ican dishes—like corned beef and cabbage, 
meat or lamb stew with vegetables, baked 
beans, liver and bacon, not to mention kid¬ 
neys. Many of you may remember that 
although father had a note due, mother had 
been to town on bargain day and bought be¬ 
yond her budget However, there was still 
left enough for food at the old prices She 
could still buy sugar, flour, and bacon. She 
could still buy a gingham dress. This is not 
the case today A hamburger steak is beyond 
her purse, to say nothing of liver and bacon 
Why could not some system be worked out 
where the basic foods could be sold at a 
reasonable price? 

Group I' Green and yellow vegetables— 
some raw, some cooked, frozen or canned 
Group II Oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit, 
raw cabbage or salad gieens 
Group III* Potatoes and other vegetables 
and fruits—raw, dried, cooked, frozen or 
canned 

Group IV: Milk and milk products—^fluid, 
evaporated, dried milk, or cheese 
Group V* Meat, poultry, fish or eggs or 
dried beans, peas, nuts, or peanut butter 
Group VI. Bread flour and cellulose, 
natural whole grain (first choice dark pre¬ 
ferred, second choice enriched or restored). 

Group VII. Butter and fortified margarine 
(with added vitamin A) 

Also there should be sold at a reasonable 
price: 

1. ’Two kinds of meat, different prices 
(chuck roast and lamb). 

2 Two kinds of fish at different prices 
(cod, found in locality). 

3. Two kinds of cheese (sharp and mild). 

4. Two kinds of bread (preferably dark). 

6. Two kinds of milk (skimmed or whole 

milk, not so high in butterfat). 

This plan would enable a man to go to a 
store and buy with his earnings sufficient 
food for his family. 

The President says sacrifloe. For some 
this means doing without a little, for others 
little, but for many, nothing at all. What 
effect will this have on the health and growth 
of the American children? 
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Ibe extra tax ebould be put on luxuries, not 
on tbe necessities of life. 

Personally. I have a great faith in the fu¬ 
ture of America, and faith in our people. 
Z believe that we can still do business baaed 
on the principles of fair play, cooperation, 
respect for the other fellow, baaed on the 
golden rule. 

**When King and people understand each 
other past a doubt, 

Zt takas a foe and more than a foe to knock 
that country out; 

For the one will do what the other requires 
as soon as need is shown 
And hazxd in hand they can make a stand 
that neither could make alone.** 

Unity will be achieved only when our coim- 
try as a whole is convinced that careful. 
Impartial, consistent and unimpetuous judg¬ 
ments are at work. 

Defense is everybody*s business and wage 
and price control is everybody's necessity or 
business, or what George Washington said: 
*'Let us raise o\ir standards 
To which the wise and prudent can repair. 
The future rests in the hands of God ** 


AdMretf bj Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy, of 
Wisconsin, Before National Contention 
of Yonnf Repnblicans in Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or wxsconsiN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNZTEO STATES 

Friday, July 13 .1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Ricord an ad¬ 
dress I delivered before the national con¬ 
vention of Young Republicans at the 
Hotel Statler. Boston, on June 29. 1951* 
which was broadcast on a Nation-wide 
hook-up over the facilities of the Mu¬ 
tual Broadcasting System. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Fellow Americans, thank you very much 
for tbe opportunity to be with you tonight. 
There are almost an unlimited number of 
important issues which we might well dis¬ 
cuss tonight—^Issues which should be dis¬ 
cussed In every home In America. 

We might well, for example, discuss high 
prices which each day are taking food from 
the table and clothes from the family of 
every workingman whose salary has re¬ 
mained the same over the past year in dol¬ 
lars and cents. 

In disciuislng high prices, we could quote 
the Democrat chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee—^tbe committee that 
handled the President's controls for him— 
perhaps quote what be said Monday of this 
week on page 7033 of the Comokxssxomal Rxc- 
ORD— and housewives might well listen to 
this. 

Here Is what he said: “The Congress of the 
United States wrote a wonderful law If it 
had been administered properly there never 
would have been the slightest lU effects from 
inflation in this country. • * • The ad¬ 
ministration « * * apparently wished 

prices to rise so that increased taxes could 
be collected.*' 

On the other hand, we might well discuss 
increasing taxes which will cause tbe pay 
check of every man in America to shrink. 


We might also discuss the question of why 
we have had three majw wars within the 
lifetime of some of you yoimg people here 
tonight—the first time in the history of the 
world that three major wars have been 
fought by the same oounta 7 and the same 
generation In that connection we might 
discuss the fact that during this century no 
wars have been started while the Republi¬ 
cans were In power. The President says, 
however, “we who were in power when aU 
those wars started are actually tho peace 
party, but tbe Republicans who were not in 
control of the machinery of government 
when this centtU7's wars were started—that 
party Is the war party." Rather tortured 
reasoning. But maybe the President is 
right Maybe the party out of power is the 
one that starts the war. Bo perhaps It might 
be a good idea to take care of that situation 
in 1052 so the President’s party will be out 
of power and in a position to keep the peace. 

Or we might discuss the dishonesty, 
graft, and corruption approved by the ad¬ 
ministration We could talk about the 
multl-milllon-doUar fixed loans in the RFC 
political grab bag We could talk about 
the mink coats, the deep freezers, the sale 
of Government jobs, the dishonest padding 
of Government payrolls with political hacks, 
the vote frauds—and all those things that 
dally become worse as a corrupt machine is 
kept in power. 

Then again we might discuss the twin 
attempts to destroy this great Nation—one 
by the slow poison of socialism; the other by 
the dagger death of communism. 

However, with your permission, I shall 
dlscius the planned betrayal of 1951 and the 
reason why for the first time in the history 
of this great Nation we have lost a war. 
Let us together examine the recorded facts 
and together determine whether we lost be¬ 
cause we are so weak or because it was 
planned that way. 

In examining the record, it will be neces¬ 
sary to discuss the actions of certain indi¬ 
viduals because history does not just happen. 
It is made by men—men with names and 
faces, and the only way that the course of 
history can be changed Is by getting rid of 
the spsclflc individuals who we find are bad 
for America. 

I shall, therefm'e, discuss some of the men 
who have always been found at the time and 
place where disaster strikes America and suc¬ 
cess comes to Soviet Russia Discussing men 
who are either traitors or dupes Is not a 
pleasant task But If a man who Is picked by 
tbe people to man tbe watchtowers withers 
away In fear because he may be left a bit 
bloody—then he should be taken down from 
the watchtowers. 

Korea did not start on tbe 26tb of June. 
The seeds for today’s disaster were sown at 
Yalta, carefully nurtured at Potsdam, culti¬ 
vated to the budding stage during the Mar¬ 
shall mission to China, and brought almost 
to full bloom when the greatest military 
genius this country has ever known was first 
handcuffed In battle and finally fired be¬ 
cause he refused to follow a strategy of de¬ 
feat—because he refused to retreat from 
victory. 

Yalta has been mentioned so often that 
many of us have forgotten exactly what was 
done at Yalta Very simply stated, at Yalta 
we gave Russia control of Manchuria’s rail¬ 
roads and her two ports of Dairen and Port 
Arthur. Control of the railroads and the 
ports, of course, gave tbe Communists com¬ 
plete control of Manchuria. 

Let us see if this was blindly done. Tbe 
facts about Yalta are no longer secret. Tbe 
record is clear now—so clear that we can 
understand why it was kept secret so long, 
Z have in my hand an intelligence summary 
prepared by 50 of the Army's top intelligence 
officers. The date of this is significant— 
April 21. 1945. It was prepared after the 


sell-out of China was agreed upon at Yalta 
but 8 months before it was confirmed at 
Potsdam. It was stUl not too late because 
Truman could have repudiated at Potsdam 
what Roosevelt did at Yalta. It was sub¬ 
mitted to George Catlett Marshall who was 
the mlUtary adviser at both Yalta and Pots¬ 
dam This Intelligence report accuratsly 
predicted bow much America would lose 
and the Communists gain If we followed the 
course which was foUowed at Yalta and en¬ 
dorsed down to the last letter by Truman 
at Potsdam 

Let me read from this Intelligence report 
which was made part of the committee record 
by Senator Bridobs. It was prepared not by 
1 man but by 50 of the Army’s top Intelli¬ 
gence officers And I ask you. my friends, to 
attend this well and remember It long 

Let me read from if 

•The entry of Soviet Russia into the 
Asiatic war would be a political event of 
world-shaking Importance, the 111 effect of 
which would be felt for decades to come. 
Its military significance at this stage of the 
war would be relatively unimportant. • • • 

“The entry of Soviet Russia into the 
Asiatic war would destroy America’s position 
in Asia quite as effectively as our position 
is now destroyed In Europe east of the Elbe 
and beyond the Adriatic 

“If Russia enters the Asiatic war. China 
will certainly lose her Independence to be¬ 
come the Poland of Asia, Korea the Asiatic 
Rumania: Manchuria the Soviet Bulgaria. 
Whether more than a nominal China will 
exist after the impact of the Russian armies 
is felt Is very doubtful Chlang may well 
have to depart and a Chinese Soviet govern¬ 
ment may be Installed In Nanking which we 
would have to recognize 

“To take a lino of action which would 
save few lives now, and only a little time— 
at an unpredictable cost In lives, treasure, 
and honor In tbe future—and simultane¬ 
ously destroy our ally China, would be an 
act of treachery that would make the At¬ 
lantic Charter and our hopes for world peace 
a tragic farce 

“Under no circumstances should we pay 
tbe Soviet Union to destroy China ’This 
would certainly injure the material and 
moral position of the United States In Asia " 

This report was disregarded at Potsdam. 
When Senator Russxli. wrote asking Marshall 
for the Pentagon’s copy of this intelligence 
report, the answer was, "We can’t find it. It 
was probably destroyed ’’ 

We next take up the administration’s 
death blow to China—^the disastrous Marshall 
mission The instructions which he carried 
With him to China were secret for a long 
time but finally have become public These 
secret directives were directly opposite to 
the recommendations of General Wedemeyer 
who had been sent to China to make a sur¬ 
vey for the sole purpose of recommending a 
course of action which would keep China 
from passing behind the Iron curtain But 
w’nat happened to Wedemeyer’s report? Let 
roe quote Marshall’s testimony on page 22 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
hearings, September 19,1950 Marshall said 
T did not join In the suppression of the 
report I personally suppressed It ’’ 

Without going into all of the details of 
Marshall’s instructions, his task was prin¬ 
cipally to accomplish two things, which he 
did accomplish (1) To cut off all arms and 
ammunition to our friends in China if they 
would not agree to take the Chinese Com¬ 
munists Into a partnership government, (2) 
to open up Kalgan Mountain Pass with the 
end result that the Chinese Communists 
were put In direct contact Vlth the Rus¬ 
sians and then supplied by the Russians 
from tbe huge store of captured Japanese 
military equipment. 

In view of the fact that in this document 
there was brought to full bloom the treason 
of Yalta and Potsdam, in view of the fact 
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that In this document there was signed 
Into communistic, atheistic slavery 400,* 
000.000 of our aUles: in view of the fact 
that this document signed the death war¬ 
rant of every American boy who has died 
in Korea since the 26th of June—the death 
warrant of every American boy who will die 
In the etlnklng Jungles of Indochina to¬ 
morrow, on the sands of Iian the next day 
and on the streets of Berlin and Paris per¬ 
haps the day after that—In view of these 
facts It is most Important that we know 
who drafted this infamous document 
The testimony under oath on this subject 
differed Let me read It to you 
General Marshall before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, September 19, 1960, 
said 

“The policy of the United States was being 
drawn up in the State Department, and 
that was Issued while 1 was on the ocean 
going over there (China).*’ 

Testifying before the Bussell committee 
on May 10, 1961 (page 1201), Marshall said- 
some are saying “that I sat down in the State 
Department and drew up this policy. I did 
not “ 

Here is what Secretary Acheson, under 
oath, had to say about this same subject be¬ 
fore the Bussell committee, June 4. 1961 
**At the end of November 1946, Secretary 
Byrnes and General Marshall met This was 
after General Marshall had been asked to 
go to China 

“Secretary Byrnes read him a memoran¬ 
dum suggesting the outline of Instructions 
for him General Marshall did not approve 
of It General Marshall said he would wish 
to try his own hand, assisted by some of his 
associates, in drafting the Instructions. 
This he did, and a draft was prepared by 
him * • •’* 

And James Byrnes, who was Secretary of 
State at the time of the Marshall mission, 
has stated in his book. Speaking Frankly* 
“The President made no changes In those 
secret instructions except upon the recom¬ 
mendation of General Marshall or with his 
approval ’’ 

You decide who was telling the truth— 
whether Marshall spoke the truth when he 
said “I was on the ocean and had nothing 
to do with Its drafting”; or whether Secre¬ 
taries Byrnes and Acheson spoke the truth 
when they said Marshall drafted It and no 
changes were made unless he recommended 
or approved them 

Marshall came back from China to take 
over the Job of Secretary of State, and the 
embargo was continued for months after his 
return. Not an ounce of gunpowder and not 
a single gun did we send to our friends In 
China despite the fact that we had full 
knowledge that the Chinese Communists 
were being armed and equipped by the Bus- 
slans out of Manchuria In fact. Dean Ache¬ 
son went before the House Committee and 
asked that we arm Chinese Communist divi¬ 
sions He did not say who he wanted them 
to fight—certainly not Communist Bussla. 
Fortunately the House Committee turned 
him down cold on that one 
Thus was the tide which had been flowing 
toward victory for the Bepubllc of China 
turned—thus was It reversed to provide vic¬ 
tory for Communist China. 

* • * • « 

In giving the backgiound of the Korean 
war It has been necessary for me to mention 
the name of George Catlett Marshall 
I recently prepared a documented history 
of Marshall—a documented history of his 
acts over the pgst 10 years Some of my good 
friends urged that I not do that—and they 
have urged that I not talk about Marshall 
tonight—because, they say. It Is politically 
unwise 

It reminds me of the advice I got 16 
months ago when we started to bring out 
the facts on Dean Oooderham Acheson, and 


some of the others who have been so bad 
for this country. Let me remind those well- 
meaning friends that the reason the world 
Is In such a horrible condition today Is be¬ 
cause so many two-bit politicians do only 
those things they think are politically wise- 
only that which Is safe for their own puny 
futures. 

You young people here tonight will be 
running this country someday. I ask you 
In the name of western civilization not to 
follow the disastrous footsteps of those who 
say don’t do anything that Is politically un¬ 
wise If a task—unpleasant as it may be— 
must be done, do it. Otherwise, this Na¬ 
tion, this civilization will pass from the face 
of the earth as surely as did those other 
great empires of the past which were de¬ 
stroyed because of weak leadership which 
tolerated corruption, disloyalty, and dis¬ 
honesty because that was the easier way to 
follow and perhaps to them the politically 
expedient course to follow 

I have been through this Nation much in 
the past year—from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
clflc. from New Orleans to St Paul. The 
American people are desperately searching, 
hoping, and praying for leadership They 
are not looking for men who only do the 
things that are politically wise or those who 
measure every act in terms of the votes they 
can get 

If we of the Bepubllcan Party lack the 
moral courage to do what Is right as God 
gives us to see the right. If we start doing 
only those things which are politically wise, 
then the Nation is lost—because while there 
are some fine Democrats, they have proven 
that In 20 years as a party they are Incapable 
of doing the housecleaning In Washington 
that must be done If this Nation Is to sur¬ 
vive There are vast numbers of honest loyal 
Democrats all over this Nation—especially 
In the South—upon whom I call tonight to 
Join hands with us In the name of America 
before It Is too late. 

Let all loyal Democrats and Bepubllcans 
Join hands and call upon Truman tonight 
to get rid of the Yalta crowd that has 
brought so much agony and blood and tears 
to this Nation and which promises nothing 
but endless, limitless years of dreary war, 
death, and destruction Mr. Truman, those 
men show no sign of reforming They will 
not change any more than a leopard will 
change his spots The momentum of their 
past acts carries them onward Their plight 
Is perhaps best described by Shakespeaie In 
this fashion; 

“I am In blood. 

Stepped In so far, that should I wade 
no more, 

Beturnlng were as tedious as go o’er ” 

Mr Truman, you can still redeem yourself. 
Get rid of this entire Yalta crowd that has 
been so bad for America. Get rid of them 
lock, stock, and barrel Get rid of them not 
tomorrow or the next day, but tonight, Mr. 
Truman, so America can breathe fresh 
wholesome air and breathe easily. 

But let's get back to the planned disaster 
in Korea We have mentioned how we pre¬ 
sented Manchuria to Bussla at Yalta and 
Potsdam. 

Now as you know, Manchuria has been 
playing a very Important part In the Korean 
war. It Is the gateway from China to Korea. 
The Chinese Commimlst troops that ore 
killing our boys in Korea must be trans¬ 
ported across Manchuria. And here Is where 
the strategy of MacArthur and the Marshall- 
Acheson strategy came into sharp conflict. 

As you know, much of Manchuria Is a land 
of mountains, hills, and valleys. The roads 
and railroads over which those Communist 
troops had to be hauled into Korea pass 
through mountain tunnels and skirt the 
narrow rims of mountains, pass over bridges 
spanning deep gorges and wide rivers and 
through narrow mountain passes. 


MacArthur’s request was simply to let our 
planes destroy the railroads where they 
skirted the rims of the mountains, dump 
bombs on and close up the tunnels through 
which the Communists had to move their 
troops, destroy the bridges over the gorges 
and the rivers, close up the narrow mountain 
passes so the Chinese Communists could not 
go through to Korea—so that they would 
have to stay In their own country where they 
belong, and so that the Chinese Communists 
in Korea would be isolated and the Com¬ 
munist troops there would either starve or 
be forced to surrender. 

Marshall and Acheson opposed this, urg¬ 
ing that the Chinese Communists be allowed 
to roll Into Korea Once the Communists 
were In Korea, the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Defense announced our 
troops would not try to win but would In¬ 
dulge In a slaughtering contest until the 
flow of blood sickened the enemy They 
forget or do not care that a killing contest 
is a two-way street. 

While the slaughtering contest goes on 
in Korea the Seventh Fleet Is operating un¬ 
der the most unbelievably fantastic orders 
that any of you have ever heard of In war 
or peace. Let’s take a quick look at those 
orders 

At this moment, the Seventh Fleet is pa¬ 
trolling the waters between Formosa (upon 
which there are located the 600,000 troops of 
the Bepubllc of China) and the mainland 
of China held by the Communists. Inhere 
are two parts to this order The first part 
of the order Is that the Seventh Fleet pre¬ 
vent the Communists on the mainland 
from landing on Formosa But according 
to the undisputed testimony before the 
Bussell committee, there are no organized 
Communist army units In the area which 
would be capable of making any landings— 
so that that part of the order is meaningless 

Let’s take a look at the real meat of the 
order now. It directs the Seventh Fleet to 
use whatever force Is necessary to prevent 
our friends on Formosa from making any 
attacks on the mainland of China If the 
Bepubllc of China were to send planes to 
conduct reconnaissance over the mainland 
of China, under the Seventh Fleet's orders, it 
must shoot them down If Chlang were to 
send a landing party to the China mainland, 
under the Seventh Fleet’s orders It must 
sink those boats 

During all this time, the million and a 
half antl-Communlst guerrillas on the main¬ 
land have been begging Chlang for some 
help But the Seventh Fleet has orders to 
make sure that he sends not even a single 
man to the China coast either to give advice 
to the guerrillas on the mainland or even to 
pick up Intelligence reports from his own 
people in China. Unbelievable, you say. 
Yes. Fantastic Yes. But It Is all a mat¬ 
ter of cold record that cannot be denied 

And what are the Chinese Communists 
doing as our Seventh Fleet keeps the legal 
Government of China from even contacting 
the millions of loyal subjects still on the 
mainland? I will tell you what they are 
doing They are settling the dust In the 
public squares of the cities and villages of 
China as they turn them Into charnel houses, 
systematically rounding up and machine 
gunning those Chinese who are enemies of 
communism. You decide why the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense and the Secretary of State 
feel that order should be in existence tonight 

The other day when I heard Acheson tes¬ 
tify before the House committee and say we 
had won a great victory If we do as Bussia 
suggested and withdraw to the thirty-eighth 
parallel and turn over North Korea to the 
Communists, It made me sick way down deep 
inside. 

Let’s see what Acheson considers a great 
victory. The picture is clear; let’s look at It. 
The war In Korea has resulted in over 160.000 
American casualties, and In the words of 
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llacArthur, it *'bM almost destroyed that 
nation of MjOOOfiOO people.*' The armies 
have rolled back and forth across that un¬ 
fortunate land, destroying every village, 
every city, and causing the slaughter of mU- 
llons of women and children. As MacArthur 
said. "I have seen. I guess, as much blood 
and disaster as any Uvlng man, and It Just 
curdled my stomach, the last time I was 
there. After I looked at that wreckage and 
those thousands of women and children and 
everything. I vomited ” 

But what have we accomplished by all of 
this agony and blood and tears? Acheson 
says, “Oh, we have taught Bussla that ag¬ 
gression does not pay ’* He knows better 
than that. He knows we have taught Korea 
and every other nation threatened by com¬ 
munism that resistance does not pay. We 
have taught them that If you dare to resist 
Communist aggression, and dare to invite 
the United Nations to help you. your cities, 
your villages, your women and children will 
be wiped from the face of the earth. We 
say to every other nation, “If you resist, we 
will fight only in your land. We won't drop 
a single bomb in the land of the enemy '* 
But Acheson says, “Oh, It Is a great victory ** 
And Truman says, “Look what we the peace 
nartv have accomollshed.*' 

There is nothing new about this strategy 
of conquest by terror—the strategy of mak¬ 
ing such a horrible example of anyone who 
resists that other nations will lose heart and 
give up without a flight Oenghls Khan was 
a past master at it When early In the thir¬ 
teenth century his Mongolian hordes swept 
through the mountain passes out onto the 
eastern plains, their orders were to cut down 
every living thing that stood above the hub 
of a wagon wheel In any town that dared to 
resist. Hitler attempted to annihilate the 
entire Jewish race because they resisted his 
madness He tried to wipe Poland from the 
face of the earth as a lesson to every nation. 
But this time, we combine with Russia to do 
the same thing In Korea 

What more could Russia ask for In Korea? 
What better example could she set for those 
nations in Europe that lie In the path of 
Communist aggression? She has accom¬ 
plished every purpose In Korea so far. But 
this Is not all. 

Acheson In testifying before the Bussell 
committee gave the tip-off of the balance of 
the sell-out Ho said, “Of course, now we 
oppose turning Formosa over to the Chinese 
Reds Now we oppose seating Red China In 
the United Nations '' But. he said, "We will 
discuss with Communist China what should 
be done with Formosa “ And, says Acheson, 
“If the other members of the United Nations 
decide to seat Red China, we won't veto It ’’ 

When I listened to Acheson testify that he 
was a friend of the Republic of China and 
would, as he said, vigorously oppose turning 
It over to Red China, it recalled to my mind 
an article written by his adviser on far- 
eastern problems—a num who has been 
named under oath, Incidentally, as a member 
of the Communist Party. Let me read to you 
what his adviser said: 

Be said the problem in China was to allow 
it to fall without It appearing that we pushed 
her Then he says* “The thing to do Is to 
let South Korea fall—^but not to let It look 
as though we pushed It. Hence the parting 
grant of $160,000,000.’' That, of course, was 
before the war In Korea stated. Then it was 
$160,000,000 for the price of making It ap¬ 
pear we didn’t push Korea, now with the war 
under way, It Is 160,000 American casualties 
and millions of Korean women and children. 

When the Red Dean says now we are on 
Formosa’s side, but we will still discuss 
whether Formosa should remain free, it car¬ 
ries me back to January, when Acheson in¬ 
structed our delegate to the U. N. to vote to 
give Red China, Bed Russia, England, and 
the United States the power to settle the fate 
of Formosa. 


You will recall at that time he also said, 
“We will oppoee turning Formosa over to 
Red China” But said he. “We will decide 
Formosa’s fate by a majority vote of a stacked 
Jury In which the vote will be 3 to 1 for be¬ 
trayal of Formosa ” 

This fight to prevent the betrayal of 1951 
should not be a light between America’s two 
political parties. Certainly the millions of 
people In my radio audience who voted the 
Democrat ticket love America Just as much 
and fear Communist domination of the 
world Just as much as the average Republi¬ 
can. Certainly any and every intelligent 
Democrat and Republican knows that If 
communism continues to roll over the world 
for the next 5 years at the same pace that 
It has been enveloping the world for the 
past 6 years, then there will be neither a 
Democrat nor a Republican Party Unfortu¬ 
nately men of little minds have tried to make 
this a political fight. Unfortunately too 
many of faint heart, upon arriving in Wash¬ 
ington to represent you. mistake the voice 
of the un-American left-wing Communist 
camp-following members of the press for the 
voice of this great land of ours I can assure 
them they are wrong 

Republicans alone cannot clean house In 
Washington They need the help of all the 
loyal Democrats of this Nation also Demo¬ 
crats must at long last wake up and realize 
that they have no party In Washington. I 
am mightily encotnaged as I meet and mingle 
with you young people here tonight and find 
that you, the young men and women of 1951 
recognize what an awful mess the older peo¬ 
ple have made of this Nation and this world 
This is your Nation Yoms Is the task to 
bring order out of clmos. If all of the young 
people like those we have In this audience 
tonight decide here and now that they are 
going to work from now until the elections 
In 1962 to clean out the motley un-American 
crowd that have been leading us from dis¬ 
aster to disaster, then this Nation will be 
saved ’The hopes of the world are upon 
your shoulders. 


UtUe-Businest Man, What Now? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OUQON 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr MORSE. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Little-Business Man, What 
Now?” published in the Oregonian of 
July 7,1951. 

’There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Little-Business Man, What Now? 

If you work in Portland or in Oregon, the 
chances are better than 99 to 1 that you 
work for what the Federal Oovernment calls 
a little business; 1. e., one with fewer than 
600 employees. And the chances are even 
greater than you have a legitimate gripe 
against the operation of the defense pro¬ 
gram to the detriment of the little-business 
man. In general, and the Oregon little busi¬ 
nessman, In particular. 

Item: The General Metalware Co., of Port¬ 
land, is forced to go to Maryland, Virginia, 
and Alabama for Its steel But, the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce has dls- 
**overed, much of the product of the West’s 


steel mills In California and Utah Is allo¬ 
cated to bigger eastern manufacturers. 

Item* Oovernment bid invitations, mailed 
from Washington, D C , often arrive in Port¬ 
land days later and too late to submit a bid. 

Item: Specifications on some war mate¬ 
riel for use In the Far East have called for 
delivery of the finished product to an east¬ 
ern depot A Portland manufacturer must, 
therefore, figure a big freight charge into 
his costs, and the Government, presumably, 
must then transport the goods across the 
country again before loading from a west 
coast port. 

These and other complaints were aired 
Thursday before Representative Mire 
Mansfield, who spent the day taking testi¬ 
mony for the House Subconunlttee on Small 
Business, which he heads 

Small business also has woes stemming 
from action of the Supreme Court. Last 
January the High Court upheld good faith 
as an absolute defense against charges 
under the Roblnson-Patman Act. the little- 
business man’s bible. And only a few days 
ago the Court cut a big swath In fair-traded 
items 

We can shed no tears over the death of 
widespread price-fixing under fair trade 
laws, but the Robinson-Patman decision Is 
something else again. 

Surprisingly, Portland businessmen who 
testified Thursday did not mention the 
earlier Court ruling, which came as the re¬ 
sult of a Standard Oil of Indiana challenge 
of a Federal Trade Commission order for¬ 
bidding It to sell gasoline to Jobber custom¬ 
ers In Detroit at a lower price per gallon 
than to service station retailers in the same 
area The Court held that a showing of 
good faith was a complete defense against 
any violation of the restrictions In the Rob¬ 
lnson-Patman bill, which Congress had 
drawn to prohibit selective price cuts by a 
big wholesaler or retailer to undercut small- 
business competition In a specific area 

The bill does not prohibit price cuts. It 
merely requires that they bo applied uni¬ 
formly In all outlets of the big operator. 
But, in the Standard Oil case, the Court 
ruled that price-cutting need not be uni¬ 
form If it Is in good faith. It will be al¬ 
most impossible, of course, for any neigh¬ 
borhood store to prove that his big competi¬ 
tor was not acting in good faith In cutting 
prices In hls particular area 

So, unless the Uttlc-huslness man’s voice 
Is heard In Washington, D. C, even from so 
far away as Portland, he—and that means 
most of us—are in for some big-sized head¬ 
aches. We hope Mike Mansfield has the 
key to the aspirin. 


Investiigatioii of Loyalty of Employee! of 
the State Department 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENA’TE OP THE UNITED STA’TES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. I 
unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
a letter from me to Mr Hiram Bingham, 
Chairman of the Civil Service Loyalty 
Review Board, Civil Service Commission, 
dated July 13. 1951, making inquiry as 
to investigation of the loyalty of em¬ 
ployees of the State Department. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Jttlt 13,1051. 

Mr Hibam BmcHAM, 

Chairman, Civil Service 
Loyalty Review Board, 

Civil Service Commission, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr Btngham. Yesterday the State 
Department, In belatedly announcing the 
June 27 suspension of two of Its far-eastern 
experts, stated that the suspension was 
“automatic” when the Security Board recom¬ 
mended hearings on charges against them 

I would appreciate knowing whether this 
lb true, and If so, why John Carter Vincent 
and Philip Jessup, whose cases are pending 
before the Loyalty Board, have not been 
suspended 

My records Indicate that of all those cases 
which I gave to the Tydings committee, only 
26 have been ordered reopened and are pend¬ 
ing before the State Department’s Loyalty 
Board, and that 23 of the 20, oven though 
their cases are pending before the Loyalty 
Board, still have full access to secret and 
other classified material in the State Depart¬ 
ment This would seem to be an extremely 
dangerous practice 

In view of the State Department’s an¬ 
nouncement of yesterday that suspension is 
automatic when a hearing is ordered, 1 would 
greatly appreciate knowing why the other 23 
have not been suspended, or at least denied 
access to secret material. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joe McCartht 

Resolution! of Nebraska Young 
Republicans Club 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. WHKIRY Mr. President, a typi¬ 
cal cross section of the thinking of young 
men and women in the Midwest, and 
particularly in my own State of Ne¬ 
braska, is contained in the resolutions 
recently adopted at the annual conven¬ 
tion of the Nebraska Young Republicans 
Club at the Hotel Yancey in Grand 
Island, Netar. In accordance with the 
permission granted me dui'ing the course 
of the Senate proceedings today. I pre¬ 
sent the resolutions for publication in 
the Record 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Resolutions op the Nebraska Young 
Republicans Club 


tributable to the present personnel of the 
State Department, and that Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, and all of his subor¬ 
dinates engaged in the making of policy, 
should be Immediately replaced. 

n AGRICULTURE 

We feel that the ultimate objectives of a 
farm program should be* 

I. The gradual and sure elimination of all 
subsidies and their resultant controls 

2 The greater utilization of farm pioducts 
In industry, thus minimizing the necessity 
of price supports 

3 A minimum of regimentation, controls, 
and subsidies 

4 Unceasing economy in the use of public 
funds 

Be It resolved. That the ranching and 
cattle-ralslug Industry be totally excluded 
from any Government program of regula¬ 
tions, controls, or subsidies, be it further 

Resolved, That the administration’s policy 
with respect to the Brannan plan, the so¬ 
cialization of the farming industry, and 
other related matters be condemned as con¬ 
trary to the democratic principles of our 
country, and further that said Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan be reprimanded and 
discharged for his wrongful expenditures of 
public funds to finance the propagation of 
bis Idiotic schemes 

IZI CIVIL RIGHTS 

We believe that the Republican Party 
should continue to strive for and support 
better legislation to protect the rights of 
minorities We believe that the right for 
equal opportunity to work to vote, to ad¬ 
vance In life, and the right to equal pro¬ 
tection under the law should never be lim¬ 
ited In any way because of race, religion, 
color, or country of origin. 

ZV LABOR 

We believe that labor-management dis¬ 
putes can bo settled by collective bargaining 
under present law Further legislative in¬ 
terference with present methods, which are 
workable, fair, and sufficient to safeguard 
the general Intelest of the public, is un¬ 
warranted. We again solicit the support of 
and extend an Invitation to members of 
both labor and management who are in favor 
of sound Government based upon the phi¬ 
losophy of a republican form of govern¬ 
ment 

V ECONOMY AND TAXES 

We feel that the astronomical national 
debt should be systematically reduced, that 
any future domestic or defense measures 
should be scrutinized carefully and reduced 
to the minimum, that the tax program 
should produce the revenue necessary to 
create a pay-as-you-go program 

We further feel that the tax revenue 
should not be used by governmental agen¬ 
cies to compete with private Industry and 
business: that strict economy must be prac¬ 
ticed throughout all phases of governmental 
activity, and that the purchasing power of 
the dollar will be Increased by the fore¬ 
going policies 

Federal taxes 


t FOREIGN POUCT 

We believe that the United States should 
oppose international communism wherever 
found, that all measures short of total war 
should be used to the extent necessary to 
accomplish this purpose, that it should be 
made clear to all countries of the world, both 
our friends and those who are not our friends, 
that we do not seek war, but that If necessary 
to protect the free world, we will not shrink 
therefrom 

We further believe that the United States 
has no recognizable foreign policy at. the 
present time, that this lack is directly at¬ 


We recommend the elimination of excess- 
profits tax, because of its Inequity, its im¬ 
practicability, and the complete confusion 
which has resulted from every past attempt 
to employ It. 

State taxes 

We recommend that the legislature of the 
State of Nebraska provide for a general re¬ 
valuation of real estate for tax purposes not 
less often than every 10 years 

Hoover Commission Report 
We strongly urge that the Congress of the 
United States adopt the remainder of the 


Hoover Commission recommendations for 
economy and efficiency of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, and that this Important action be 
delayed no longer 

Vl INTERNAL SECURITT 

We recommend that the Congress of the 
United States continue to conduct a thor¬ 
ough investigation into Communist activ¬ 
ities in this country, and that those traitors 
among us who adhere to the vicious tenets 
of this organization be prosecuted under the 
laws now in effect or to be placed in effect 
by Congress. 

vn LBABBRBKIP 

We believe that if the Republican Party 
is to continue to function and perform its 
duty as a political party, it must provide 
leadership In International, national, and 
local areas 

The Republican Party today has an oppor¬ 
tunity to furnish such leadership, now 
needed as never before We therefore rec¬ 
ommend that the Republican Party of the 
State of Nebraska, and of the United States, 
should immediately formulate a constructive 
program for the meeting of the challenges 
and dangers of the international crises with 
which we are now confronted, and lor meet¬ 
ing the challenge of the socialistic state 
which Is gradually encroaching upon our in¬ 
dividual liberties, and we call upon all 
thoughtful Americans to aid in the develop¬ 
ment and propagation of these principles. 

VlII COOPERATION WITH THE SENIOR 
ORGANIZATION 

We commend the present State Republican 
Party leadership for its wise policy of plac¬ 
ing young Republicans on the various com¬ 
mittees at the recent preprimary convention. 
We feel that every element in the party 
should bo represented on every committee 
so that many viewpoints may be brought into 
pjay in deciding matters of party policy. 

We reaffirm our willingness to cooperate 
and assist the senior organization in any 
possible way in its efforts to achieve party 
harmony and political victory 

We suggest that it would be to the best 
Interests of the entire organization if the 
senior organization would carry on with the 
plan suggested over 2 years ago, to hire a 
paid organizer for the purpose of strengthen¬ 
ing the county organizations 

ZX OPEN INVITATION 

In conclusion, we, the Young Republicans 
of Nebraska, reiterate our invitation of 2 
years ago to all young men and women of 
good will and high principles to Join our 
ranks 

We invite the students of our universities 
who want a solvent nation in the years to 
come, who want a nation affording abundant 
and unrestricted opportunity—unaided by a 
paternalistic form of government. 

Wo Invite the young farmer who with his 
tax dollars supports subsidized market 
prices We Invite young businessmen who 
are tired of competing with the Government, 
hemmed in by unnecessary controls and 
taxed dry of legitimate pioflts. We Invite 
all young laboiing men who are denied the 
right to negotiate for work on their own 
behalf, and who believe that their right to 
work is as Inalienable as their right to strike. 
We invite the average taxpayer who is pay¬ 
ing the highest tax revenue in the history 
of the Nation, who faces under the present 
administration a demand for still more, the 
man who. having carefully balanced his own 
budget, tails to understand his Government's 
failure to do so. We invite all intelligent 
Democrats who are still puzzled by their 
party leadership, its promises and its fail¬ 
ures To all of you we say—Join the party 
of the future. Join the Republican Party. 
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Commanbt Treachery 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN LESINSKl, JR. 

or MICHIOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr LESINSKI. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORO, I include a letter addressed to me by 
the American Hungarian Federation, 
and also a letter addressed to the Sec¬ 
retary of State, the Honorable Dean 
Acheson, by the American Hungarian 
Federation. 

These letters typify the rule of the 
Kremlin behind the iron curtain and 
explain the gangster methods used by 
the Soviets. All Americans should keep 
uppermost in their minds the treacher¬ 
ous, unscrupulous actions of these So¬ 
viet officials, as to deal with them is like 
dealing with a confirmed gangster with¬ 
out any morals or conscience. 

The Korean cease-fire order for a 
peaceful settlement of the conflict is to 
be carefully watched and studied before 
submitting to any agreements. 

American Hungarian Federation, 
Washington, D C , June IS, 1951 
The Honorable John Lesinski, Jr, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D C 

Dear Mr Lesinski The American Hun¬ 
garian Federation, the central representative 
agency of American citizens of Hungarian 
origin addressed the enclosed letter to the 
Honorable Dean Acheson. Secretary of State. 

This federation also submitted to the 
Office of Eastern European Affairs of the 
Department of State, carefully checked evi¬ 
dences substantiating the facts contained 
In our b^ic appeal We requested the ex¬ 
pression of our Oovernment’s firm objection 
against the atrocities to which the inhabi¬ 
tants of Hungary are presently subjected by 
the Soviet-ruled Communist Hungarian 
Government 

Irrespective of age, religion, family status 
or any other human consideration, the peo¬ 
ple of Hungary are condemned to mass In¬ 
ternment, execution, kidnaping, and slav¬ 
ery Names and addresses contained In our 
proof of evidences cannot be released be¬ 
cause ot retaliation and retribution directed 
against the victims of the Communist over- 
lords 

We trust that the knowledge of this pur¬ 
poseful and ’ lanned genocide, which affects 
the lives of thousands of defenseless human 
beings, will bring about the Just Indignation 
of our legislators, church leaders, civic and 
patriotic representatives The mass Intern¬ 
ment, wholesale arrests, execution of inno¬ 
cent human beings, and the transfer of 
thousands of Hungarians to Russian slave 
labor camps are outright violations of the 
Peace Treaty of 1946 concluded between 
the United States and Hungary. The Hun¬ 
garian Government agreed In that peace 
treaty to safeguard the elementary human 
rights of the Inhabitants of Hungary and 
guaranteed the physical well-being 6f every 
Hungarian. 

In the name and In behalf of the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of American citizens, we 
appeal to you to register openly your objec¬ 
tion against the ruthlessness of the Com¬ 
munist dictatorship which created a horrible 
prison out of victimlaed Hungary. We, free 
citizens of these United States, cannot and 
must not condone any longer conditions un¬ 
der which untold thousands are doomed to 
everlasting fear and slavery. 


The board of directors and the officers of 
this federation express their gratitude for 
your favorable action in this matter in ad¬ 
vance. 

Respectfully yours, 

Stephen E Balogb, 
Executive Secretary, 

American Hungarian Federation, 
Washington, D C, June 14,1951. 
Hon Dean Acheson, 

Secretary of State. Department 
of State, Washington. D C. 

Mt Dear Mr Secretary. The above-named 
organization represents the overwhelming 
majority of the loyal American citizens of 
Hungarian extraction Churches of the three 
major faiths, fraternal, civic, patriotic, insti¬ 
tutions. and about half a million individual 
members of various citizen groups located 
throughout the United States appeal to you 
In this message through their federation 

The members of this federation Join the 
board of directors In requesting your Im¬ 
mediate sympathetic action by protesting 
against the forced dislocation of thousands 
of Hungarian citizens from Budapest and 
other larger Hungarian cities with the ulti¬ 
mate purpose of transporting the able- 
bodied to Russia for slave labor 

Simultaneously, we are submitting to the 
Office of Eastern European Affairs of your 
Department carefully checked evidences 
substantiating the facts that— 

1 The Soviet-ruled Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment removed by force entire families from 
Budapest and from other Hungarian cities 
anu Interned them in designated rural con¬ 
centration camps named and identified by 
authentic letters addressed to friends and 
relatives living In the United States, 

2 Separated minor children from par¬ 
ents The children to be exchanged for 
summer-camp training and the parents 
to serve In labor camps Similar system 
during the Greek revolution resulted In 
mass kidnaping of children to Russia where 
they vanished forever; 

3 Pregnant mothers, pensioned, sick, and 
aged persons of both sexes are similarly or¬ 
dered to concentration camps and deprived 
of proper physical care In consequence of 
this forced displacement, thousands of help¬ 
less persons become the victim of a planned, 
cruel genocide 

The substantiated and proven mass torture 
of the Soviet-ruled Hungarian Government 
Is an outright violation of the ppace treaty 
of 1946 concluded between the United States 
and Hungary 

It Is respectfully urged that the Depart¬ 
ment of State express its firm objection and 
disapproval of these Inhuman practices and 
bring these atrocities to the attention of 
the United Nations Assembly for the pur¬ 
pose of preventing further murderous at¬ 
tempts upon the inhabitants of Russian- 
enslaved Hungary. 

Respectfully yours, 

Stephen E. Balooh, 
Executive Secretary. 


The Dire Need for EfFective Conhrolz 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ADOUPH J. SABATH 

or ZLUN018 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 12, 1951 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, realizing 
the short-sighted policy of the indus¬ 
trialists of the United States in this great 
emergency, the great president of the 
General Electric Co.. Mr. Charles E. Wil¬ 
son. having the interest of the country at 


heart and being heart and soul in favor 
of all-out preparedness, thus demon¬ 
strating to Russia that we will not toler¬ 
ate any more of her aggressive actions, 
resigned his position last Decembei at 
the call of our President and is now aid¬ 
ing the Nation in every way possible as 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobi¬ 
lization 

Mr Wilson, an American who dearly 
loves his country, is acutely awaie of 
the great danger involved In the ever- 
increasmg rise in prices and the immi¬ 
nent specter of inflation that now faces 
us He strongly advocates effective con¬ 
trols which are necessary to save the 
Government as well as the American 
people billions upon billions while at the 
same time preserving our free entci prise 
economy. 

Upon invitation, Mr Wilson addressed 
a meeting of about 200 members of the 
House Thursday morning which I ar¬ 
ranged, in which he reiterated his oft- 
repeated plea for the continuance and 
strengthening of controls. He ex¬ 
pressed grave fears over the present 
trend toward weakening and emasculat¬ 
ing the control program 

In order to fully acquaint every Mem¬ 
ber of this House with the hard-hitting 
facts left with the Members at this 
meeting by Mr. Wilson, I have re¬ 
quested permission to insert a summary 
of his remarks in the Record. They 
follow 

More Efvxctive Controls To Avoid Inflation 

Mr WILSON Ladles and gentlemen of the 
Congress, needless to say, 1 am deeply con¬ 
cerned over the trend toward weakening the 
controls provisions of the Defense Production 
Act I appreciate this opportunity of ap¬ 
pearing before you to dlscuts the dangerous 
situation we are confronted with if ade¬ 
quate controls are not provided 

My good friend. Mr Carey, and other labor 
leaders have condemned me from one end 
of the country to the other as a representa¬ 
tive of big business I plead guilty to the 
charge, but I assure you. too, that I am 
proud of the fact that I have been connected 
with big business I do not claim to be a 
politician or a bureaucrat, however When 
the President declared the existence of a 
national emergency last December and called 
upon me to leave the comparative peace and 
quiet of private life, I readily responded to 
his command 

I have always been a firm believer In the 
doctrine of free enterprise, and that means 
that I am opposed to a controlled economy 
The principles of a free economy were de¬ 
signed for times of peace In wartime It has 
always been necessary to resort to govern¬ 
mental control That Is why I am before 
you today favoring and urging a strong De¬ 
fense Production Act 

Last year Congress provided a strong De¬ 
fense Production Act A Nation-wide or¬ 
ganization was act up to stabilize prices .ind 
wages This organization, known as the 
Economic Stabilization Agency. Is iunction- 
Ing effectively You are now considering the 
extension of the law which expired June 30 
and is now operating under a temporary 30- 
day extension Unlortunately Congress has 
added amendments which will seriously crip¬ 
ple economic stabilization, which could 
mean substantial price boosts during the 
coming year It might add from 12 to 14 
billion dollars to the already high cost of 
living The stage could readily be set for 
the disaster of runaway inflation. 

Many families In America have already 
learned the difference between happiness 
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and misery, with their limited budgets and 
the constantly growing demands upon them. 
Surely this is appreciated by the millions 
who are living on fixed Incomes such as pen¬ 
sions and instirance annuities, as well as by 
those whose wages and salaries have not kept 
pace with rising costs 

The charge has often been made In the 
debate on this bill In Congress, that the 
Government waited too long to use the 
powers granted under the act passed last 
year My answer to these charges Is this: 
That after the act was passed last year, the 
panic buying tapered off with our victories 
in Korea When the Communists of China 
entered the war In November the scare buy¬ 
ing resumed It was not until then that 
the real need for controls v as fully realized. 
This was followed by the declaration of an 
emergency by the President and the follow¬ 
ing month prices were frozen 

It Is absurd to use the argument of delay 
as an excuse th^t stronger controls should 
not be voted now, or that present controls 
should be weakened We are now concerned 
with the future—not with what we did or 
did not do In the past 

Our bitter experience since the Second 
World War has shown that we cannot relax 
In the struggle with Soviet Russia If we are 
to “lick" the threat of communism, we must 
employ every weapon at our command 

Gentlemen, 1 am more worried than ever 
before In my life about America’s safety— 
and in that life I have witnessed two world 
wars with all their tragedies, destruction, 
frustrations, and failures to provide real 
peace I cannot believe that Soviet Russia. 
In coming out for a truce in Korea, has al¬ 
tered its long-term plans To me It la but 
another maneuver in a continuing aeries of 
actions designed to weaken the free world 
Let us consider these facts when we are in¬ 
clined to lean back and relax as a result of a 
possible Korean truce The battle against 
communism must be a relentless one, and 
I want to stress again that we must strength¬ 
en ourselves more than ever in history If we 
are to survive 

Tlie American people are not quitters I 
feel certain they understand the grave dan¬ 
gers that confront our country They won’t 
quit on a program designed to promote our 
military might, they are willing, as they 
have demonstrated on occasions in the past, 
to ..acrlftce for our security They will 
wholeheartedly accept the controls they 
know are so necessury to Insure the safety 
of the Nation 

I feel confident the Congress will not 
follow the dangerous course of weakening 
our efforts on the home front by amending 
the present bill Into ineffectiveness I 
strongly urge a more effective system of con¬ 
trols in order to ward off the dangerous 
trend toward inflation with which we are 
faced ‘This is your problem I trust it will 
be dealt with wisely and well, and that you 
will give to our President and the American 
people leglslat'on which will ensure the 
fulfillment of our goal to contain and thwart 
the spread of communism and Insure there¬ 
by the preservation of the America we all 
love. 


A Welcome Home to Mist Truman, a Fine 
American Girl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALFRED D.SIEMINSKI 

or MEW JXaSET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13,1951 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaicer, 6 
weeks ago, Miss Margaret Truman, of 


Washington, D. C.. embarEed on a visit 
to Europe. In her trip abroad. Miss Tru¬ 
man visited Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands. Belgium. Luxemburg, and 
Italy. What the peoples of these coun¬ 
tries she visited, saw. heard, and spoke 
with, was an attractive, kindly, gracious 
and charming American glrl-~friendly. 
willing, and interested in the problems 
of Europe and its people. 

Surely, the young women in America 
today can be proud of the visit of the 
daughter of our President. Her conduct 
abroad was that of a young girl who 
was Interested and wanted to see, first¬ 
hand, the conditions that existed in 
Europe. 

As the daughter of the President of 
the United States, Miss Truman’s trip 
was followed with close attention by the 
American reading public. Her presenta¬ 
tion in Europe was that of a warm and 
friendly person She was, first, a credit 
to her mother and father, and displayed 
those attributes and characteristics that 
come from a happy, loving, and devoted 
Amciican family. The United States is 
proud of Margaret Truman. Her tact, 
poise, and engaging personality are In¬ 
deed an excellent leflection on American 
womanhood. 


The Judge and His God 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr Speaker, It 
was my good fortune to read the speech 
delivered by Federal Judge Harold R. 
Medina at the annual dinner of the 
Church Club of New York. Judge 
Medina has set forth in a simple and 
humble way the larger aspects of Gov¬ 
ernment service. He shows to all of us 
in all branches of Government, legisla¬ 
tive and executive, as well as the judi¬ 
ciary. what great good can come from 
our service if we seek the aid of our God. 
The speech follows: 

The Judge and Hxs Ood 
(Speech delivered by Federal Judge Medina 
at the annual dinner of the Church Club 
of New York, February 6. 1951) 

While there is much in the Bible about 
Judges, I do not recall any occasion on which 
a Judge has been called upon to discuss the 
Impact of religion upon the performance of 
the Judicial function. Perhaps this is be¬ 
cause this Is an intimate matter, thoughts 
about which one is likely to keep to oneself 
In any event, I have chosen as my subject 
here tonight, The Judge and His Ood If 
the subject has not been discussed before, it 
Is high time that someone did so, for I 
rather suspect that my own experiences, 
which I am about to relate to you. are typi¬ 
cal of those of most American Judges, and 
doubtless of others, too 
As you will see, my address Is divided Into 
two parts The first has to do with the sub¬ 
ject of humility, and the second with the 
subject of prayer. 

1 suppose I am a more or less typical 
American From boyhood Z have had an 
Implicit and unquestioning faith, which I 


got when I attended the classes in the Epis¬ 
copal Church at Ossining. N Y , In prepara¬ 
tion for my confirmation when I was a boy 
at preparatory school Like most other peo¬ 
ple I know, 1 wanted to be a better Christian; 
but, as I look back over the years, I find that 
I did comparatively little to put this wish¬ 
ful thinking into effect As a law student 
and as a lawyer X fought hard for what I 
thought was right, and 1 had a deep and 
almost passionate interest in the rules of 
law and the history of their development 
They were the tools of my trade, and I 
worked hard with them 

It was not long after I became a Judge that 
I began to feel a new sense of responsibility. 
It is something very difficult to explain It 
was not simply that I wanted to he right 
and that I took my duties seriously There 
came a feeling that everything I did, even 
the decision of nice questions of interpreta¬ 
tion of mere rules of procedure, was in some 
way becoming a part of a huge fabric which, 
on the whole, was part and parcel of the 
moral law governing mankind and which 
must of necessity be of divine origin 

As 1 passed upon the credibility of wit¬ 
nesses, and as I wrote my opinions and for¬ 
mulated my Judgments. I gradually came to 
realize that I was weaving my small part 
of this huge fabric, and I knew that I would 
not perform my task aright unless I was con¬ 
stantly mindful of the fact that all these 
matters, large and small, would be mere 
futility unless I tried to make each one fit 
Into its proper place In the moral law which 
governed all 

Right here Is the part that Is difficult 
to explain I was still reasoning as a lawyer 
The fundamental principles of law were the 
same I was still manipulating the tech¬ 
niques of my profession as before But 
there was some subtle force, the impact of 
which was new to me. which was spiritual 
in quality It was as though someone were 
always watching me and telling mo to make 
very sure that my rulings and my decisions 
were fundamentally right and Just 

You know we judges are the servants of 
the people, as are all government offlclals 
in our particular type of democracy But I 
think It will not b-' difficult for you to see, 
from the things I have been telling you 
about, that It didn’t take me very long to 
perceive that wo Judges are the servants of 
someone else, too And I often think of that 
part of the twenty-second chapter of the 
Gospel according to 8 t Luke, which follows 
Immediately after those verses which are so 
Important a part of our Communion service. 
I refer to the following* 

“And there was also a strife among them, 
which of them should be accounted the 
greatest 

“And He said unto them, the kings of the 
Gentiles exercise lordship over them; and 
they that exercise authority upon them are 
called benefactors 

“But ye shall not be so but be that Is 
greatest among you. let him be as the 
younger, and he that Is chief, as be that 
doth serve 

“For whether Is greater, he that sittetb 
at meat, or he that serveth? is not he that 
sitteth at meat? but I am among you as he 
that serveth ’’ 

Years ago I often heard Chief Judge 
Benjamin N Cardozo, before he became an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and while he was still chief 
Judge of our New York State Court of Ap¬ 
peals, speak about humility. He was Indeed 
a humble man One could not fall to ob¬ 
serve that But the full impact of what he 
had to say about humility was not felt by 
me until I was myself a Judge and found my¬ 
self struggling with forces too great and 
too complicated for me to fathom I saw in 
a new light the difficulties that beset one 
In the search for truth and Justice 

This was particularly true when I suddenly 
found myself in the vortex of the trial of 
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the Gonununists. In the mldet of the play of 
great forces upon which, for all I know, the 
destiny of the human race may hang Later 
It suddenly dawned upon me that some queer 
turn in the wheel of fate had singled me out. 
for the moment, to feel the impact of Amer¬ 
ica's love of justice And the result was 
what must be inevitable under the circum¬ 
stances. that I found myself to be a small, 
indeed a very small and Insignlflcant, particle 
in the scheme of things. It has been an 
extraordinary experience So much for the 
first part of what I have to say 

Now as to prayer. Fortunately for me, I 
was taught to pray from to early a time that 
I cannot remember going to bed at night 
without saying my prayers And only once 
in all these years have I failed to do so I 
remember that occasion very vividly. It was 
my first night in boarding school, when I 
was about 14 years old. And in all the ex¬ 
citement of my room at school and my new 
roommate, and in the general bewilderment, 
I forgot to say my prayers. 

Well, in the course of time I became a 
Judge I need not tell you that the toughest 
part of the Judge’s work is sentencing the 
people who are convicted or who plead guilty 
to the various offenses I had always won¬ 
dered what I should do if at the time of sen¬ 
tence some prisoner was impudent to me. 
It seems so clear that in the stress of such 
an occasion the Judge should not mete out a 
greater punishment from some feeling of 
personal pique 

One day this happened to me Most of 
you probably do not know about it, but the 
fact is that, with these millions of Govern¬ 
ment checks that go out through the mail 
from day to day, many are placed in the mail 
boxes on the ground floor of walk-up apart¬ 
ment houses and tenements, and they fur¬ 
nish constant temptation to people In dis¬ 
tress or people of naturally predatory in¬ 
stincts. Most of the time they get caught, 
and, as it is a Federal offense, they come 
before the Judges of my court. 

On this particular occasion a woman who, 
it was plainly to be seen, would soon become 
a mother, came before me. and I struggled 
away with the probation report and with 
questions and so on. to see what I should do. 
She sudoenly burst out and gave me a tongue 
lashing that was a work of art After re¬ 
flecting for a moment or two, I made up my 
mind that it would not be right to sentence 
her that day. and so. over her resounding 
protests. I put the matter off for a week 

The following Sunday I was sitting in 
my pew at St James Church when the rec¬ 
tor, at a certain point in the services, said 
that he would pause for a moment or two 
BO that every member of the congregation 
could make a silent prayer in connection 
with whatever matter was troubling him. 
1 do not remember that having been done 
before, but I suppose it has. Anyway, I 
prayed for that woman Just as bard and 
as fervently as 1 knew how, and a day or 
two later she was back there in court stand¬ 
ing before me. I told her all about what 
I had been going through. I told her that 
I bad prayed for her In church. Just as I 
have been teUlng you I shall not make 
a long ctory of it. But the outcome was 
that I gave her a suspended sentence, and 
I do not think there is very much chance 
that she will be in my court or any other 
court again. 

1 do not see why a Judge should be 
ashamed to say that he prays for divine 
gtddanee and for strength to do his duty. 
Indeed, there came a time, not so long after 
the incident I have Just described, when 
I did the most sincere and most fervent 
praying that I ever did in my life. 

As X mentioned in passing, at the begin¬ 
ning of this address, I suddenly found my¬ 
self in the midst of that trial of the Oom- 
munlsta. It took me a long time to realize 
what they were trying to do to me. But 


as 1 got weaker and weaker, and found the 
burden difficult to bear. I sought strength 
from the one soxirce that never fails. 

Let me be specific There came a time 
when, doubtless due to previous planning, 
one of the defendants was on the stand and 
he refused to answer a question, pleading 
a supposed constitutional privilege which 
obviously had no application I gave him 
time to consult with his counsel about it. 
I held the matter in abeyance overnight to 
make sure that I was making no misappli¬ 
cation of the law. and then the next day, 
Friday, June 3. of the year 1949, I sentenced 
him to prison for 30 days, unless he should 
soonen purge himself of contempt by an¬ 
swering the question 

Pandemonium broke loose. The other 10 
defendants and their lawyers, and many of 
the spectators, rose to their feet, there was a 
great shouting and hullabaloo, and several 
of the defendants started toward the bench. 
In all that excitement. I felt Just as calm as 
I do now when I speak to you I did not 
raise my voice over the tone which you hear 
me use now, and I singled out several of 
those men. Identified the language they were 
using, got It on the record, and sentenced 
each of them to imprisonment for the bal¬ 
ance of the trial 

And I tell you. as I stand here, that my 
ungulded will alone and such self-control as 
I possess were unequal to this test If ever 
a man felt the presence of someone beside 
him, strengthening his will and giving him 
aid and comfort, it was I on that day. And 
so it was later and toward the end of Au¬ 
gust. when I finally left the courtroom one 
day and went to lie down, thinking that per¬ 
haps I should never go back But. after 10 
or IS minutes. I was refreshed and I did go 
back, and I gained in strength from that 
moment on to the end 

Perhaps someone will think it wrong for 
me to tell you these things But I could not 
come to this gathering prepared to discuss 
the ordinary platitudes, or to bold forth on 
philosophy or international affairs, about 
which I know nothing It seemed better, 
particularly in these trying, difficult times, 
when each o4 us is worried, and each of us 
is troubled over this great country of ours 
that we love so well, to sound a note of 
comfort 

After all is said and done, it is not we who 
pull the strings We are not the masters, 
but the servants of our Master’s will, and 
it is well that we should know it to be so. 


The Price-Control Stmgfle Is • Diversion¬ 
ary Battle: Goifi-Redeemabie Money Is 
the Gennine Remedy for Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

or WEBaASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTA’TIVES 

Friday, June 29, 1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
sound and fury of the price-control de¬ 
bate is a mockw of the real issue. 

We now have a rubber dollar, and no 
price-control measure can stabilize or 
preserve bujring power for irredeemable 
money indefinitely. 

Cong^'ess might equally well pass a 
statute decreeing that water will hence¬ 
forth flow uphill 80 long as our currency 
is primarily flat sioney. 

A recent editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal calls attention to the genuine 


remedy—a currency redeemable in gold 
on demand 
The editorial follows: 

A Return to Gold Coin 

A correspondent takes this newspaper to 
task for not having laid greater emphasis on 
the importance of this country's return to 
a ciurency convertible into gold coin He 
argues that a restored right of the cliisen to 
own gold coin would enable him, acting In¬ 
dividually to protect himself against the 
worst consequences of a depreciating paper 
currency and so initiate a popular movement 
to stop governmental extravagance 

His argument is sound An inconvertible 
paper currency is the ideal monetary instru¬ 
ment for a government that promises and 
attempts to do all things for all men and 
hang the exoense A people whose govern¬ 
ment sees n necessity to plunge into an 
enormously costly rearmament but no need 
to curtuU its nonemergency spending is badly 
in need of just the curb on its rulers that a 
gold-convertible currency would provide. 

But a return to gold coin In circulation 
requires congressional action Now Con¬ 
gress could, if it would, use other means to 
avert the further depreciation of the dollar, 
means available to it in its almost routine 
work of making appropriations So far. it 
shows no real will to use these reudy-to-hand 
means of shoring up the exchange value of 
the dollar, despite the repeated warnings of 
House and Senate minorities against fiscal 
recklessness 

It looks very much as though a majority 
of the lawmakers either favored all-out Gov¬ 
ernment spending or were afraid for politi¬ 
cal reasons to oppose it A Congress unwill¬ 
ing to begin to practice fiscal prudence is 
not likely to put in the hands of the people 
as sharp a tool for compelling such action 
as gold-convertible currency For that mat¬ 
ter. the people appear to be unwilling to have 
that power thrust upon them 

We believe that some day the country will 
return to gold convertibility as a culmina¬ 
tion of the continuing but now quiescent 
contest for sound money Before that bap- 
pent Congress and more particularly the 
voters at home will have to gain a fuller 
understanding of what a rotting currency 
has done and will do to them 


Shortaf e of Adequate Hooting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NXW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr, President, the 
current issue of the weekly publication 
the New Republic carries a very interest¬ 
ing article on housing It analyzes the 
lack of adequate housing which still 
exists in our country. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

HousiNo: A Vanishing Vision 
(By Harry Oonn) 

The 1050 census reveals what has been 
painfully evident to many an American 
family—for the second straight decade this 
country ban failed to build sufficient homes 
to keep pace with the growth of new families 

Meanwhile, in Oolumbus. Ohio. Builder 
Walter J. Sbapter has announoed that he Is 
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cutting his BChedule of three new-houee 
starts a week to one and has given up plans 
for a new ISO-home project 

John Henneasy, head of San rranclsco's 
East Bay Builders* Association, has revealed 
that five San Francisco Bay housing projects, 
totaling more than 2,000 homes, are being 
abandoned. 

in five counties outside Philadelphia, where 
22,000 dwellings went up In 1060. 12.000 are 
planned this year 

In city after city the story Is the same. 
Construction of new homes for America’s 
families Is dropping to a new low The 
vision displayed In the Inspiring goal held 
out by the Housing Act of 1940—"A decent 
home and a suitable living environment for 
every American family”—seems dismally out 
of touch with reality today 

"The consensus of those who have studied 
the housing stuatlon closely," the Federal 
Housing and Home Finance Agency reported 
in 1949, "Is that between 1,260,000 and 1,600,- 
000 sound, acceptable dwellings need to be 
provided by new constructions, conversions, 
and rehabilitation each year for at least a 
decade to meet the current housing short¬ 
age and to begin making real progress in 
raising the housing standards in America " 

Last year, with a record 1,400,000 units con¬ 
structed. hopes rang high that America was 
on her way toward meeting the housing needs 
of the one-third of the Nation which the 
1050 census clearly showed Is still ill-housed. 

In 1950, the Census Bureau reports, the 
United States had 39,400,000 nonfarm homes, 
including tar-paper shacks, trailers, sky- 
scrapei apartments, summer cottages, and 
even caves This represented an increase of 
9.700,000 units in the last 10 years, a record 
which the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards points to with particular pride But 
the NAREB falls to mention, and most people 
are not aware, that between 2,500,000 and 
3.000.000 of these added dwellings are recon¬ 
versions from larger units Rent controls 
and building restrictions encouraged land¬ 
lords to subdivide more houses during the 
1940*8 than in any other period in our history. 

The NAREB concludes that there has been 
no severe housing shortage because the cen¬ 
sus reports that there were 2,700,000 vacan¬ 
cies last year The real estate men fail to 
add that only 689.000 pf these are habitable 
and are nonseasonable 

For a Nation that prides itself on being one 
of the best housed In the world, the actual 
picture presented by the 35,000,000 nonfarm 
dwellings now occupied is rather sordid Al¬ 
most one-third of these units, 11,700,000, 
are classified by the census as dilapidated, 
lacking private Indoor or flush toilets or 
baths, and are without hot and cold run¬ 
ning water The actual number of non- 
farm homes with plumbing facilities in¬ 
creased by nearly 10.000.000 during the last 
10 years, but the Improvement came almost 
entirely in new constructions The actual 
number of nonfarm homos lacking these 
facilities remains about the same as in 1940. 

As discouraging as is the general housing 
picture, the conditions among nonwhites, 
who live mostly in segregated areas, are even 
more atrocious A total of 27 percent of 
these people live in dilapidated dwellings; 
40 percent have no bathing facilities, 60 per¬ 
cent have no hot or cold running water, 18 
percent are overcrowded 

In spite of these facts, the NAREB still in¬ 
terprets the census findings os an answer to 
those who decry the housing shortage "The 
1050 ce'^sus figures," the association proudly 
begins a press release, "reveals that Amer¬ 
icans presently enjoy more and better hous¬ 
ing than they did 10 years ago, with a wide 
range of vacancies from which to 
choose. ♦ * •" 

Last year the real estate interests and th) 
builders enjoyed their greatest year of pros¬ 
perity. The net profits of 15 major building- 
material companies In 1060 Jumped 42 per¬ 
cent above 1049 levels. Between 1045 and 


1051, building materials had skyrocketed 03 
percent while wholesale commodity prices 
were going up 73 percent. The mortgage 
bankers were floating along nicely, getting 
4 to 5 percent interest on loans, many of 
which the Government completely guar¬ 
anteed. If all this meant homes, good homes 
at low cost. It would have been worth it. 
However, $13,000 homes in the Chicago area 
Jumped to $16,600 between 1040 and 1060, 
with similar Increases throughout the United 
States For the 73 percent of America’s fam¬ 
ilies with an annual income of $4,000 or less, 
it meant little or no housing 

The quality of many of the homes that 
were constructed left much to be desired. 
The dean of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology School of Architecture referred 
to many of them as “all skimp and omit.” 
The magazine Architectwal Forum warned 
that "PHA housing standards are already 
substandard," and expressed deep concern 
over the practice of builder and PHA col¬ 
laboration to hold plans to the minimum 

High quantity and low quality of home 
production seems to be giving way to low 
quantity and low quality In 1961 Official 
plans call for between 800,000 and 850,000 
new houses this year, a drop of some 40 
percent This spring, private builders are 
averaging less than 90,000 monthly starts 
compared with 120,000 In 1950 There are 
two reasons for this alarming decrease (a) 
Regulation X and (b) the mortgage bankers' 
strike 

Regulation X was issued last October by 
the Federal Reserve Board and Housing Ad¬ 
ministrator Raymond Foley under authority 
of the Defense Production Act It is de¬ 
signed to curb Inflation by calling for a down 
payment on new homes ranging from 10 
percent for a house costing $6,000 or less to 
60 percent for a house costing $26,000 or 
more. What It has succeeded In doing Is 
eliminating most of the low- and middle- 
income groups from the purchase of new 
houses 

The provisions of regulation X are not 
completely rigid They can be relaxed in 
critical defense areas, military or Industrial. 
The startling story, however, is that of more 
than 300 communities which have applied 
lor a critical defense designation some 200 
have withdrawn their appllc itions while 
only 14 were approved by June 16, 1061 The 
Joker Is that Government procurement au¬ 
thorities are under instructions to avoid 
placing new contracts In these areas, and 
the regulation covers only specific permits 
Therefore, these contracts are becoming 
choice political plums, and many a Con¬ 
gressman Is playing the game all the way. 

The second clause of the decrease In home 
building in 1961 Is the mortgage bankers' 
strike Just as wars today are often unde¬ 
clared. so Is this strike But, to any home 
builder or contractor the strike Is Just as 
real as is war in Korea to an Infantryman 
The Issue Is money The mortgage bankers 
want a higher Interest rate on Federal Hous¬ 
ing Administration and Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration loans On June 28, 1951, the Wall 
Street Journal reported the effect of the 
strike. 

"Though the FHA hasn’t given out the 
figures yet, the agency’s loan Insurance ap¬ 
plications this month have dropped one- 
t: ’d from early May—and at a time of year 
when they’re normally on the Increase 

"Another Government agency, the Veter¬ 
ans’ Administration, guarantees bousing 
loans to veterans at only 4 percent. Its 
appraisal requests, signifying a builder’s in- 
te itlon to build, are running at only about 
one-fourth of the year-ago pace" 

The Journal reports a number of examples 
c* the consequences of the strike. The ex¬ 
perience of M. M. Robinson, president of 
Detroit’s General Bouses, Inc., is typical. 
Until March of this ysM he had planned on 
putting up about halt as many homes as 
he built last year. Now, with the lack of 


mortgage funds, he will have to scale down 
to one-third of the 1960 total. 

In 1948 the mortgage bankers tried a simi¬ 
lar strike when t^ey boycotted VA loans 
but soon gave it up In 1950, Congress au¬ 
thorized the VA to issue direct loans in any 
areas where veterans could not obtain loans 
at VA rates. A total of $150,000,000 was pro¬ 
vided for this purpose, and all but a small 
proportion used. Recently Congress con¬ 
tinued this program,'Setting it up under a 
revolving fund Apparently many veterans 
are completely unaware of this benefit, how¬ 
ever, and unquestionably many, after being 
turned down by their bankers, gave up the 
idea of building a house 

Just how long the mortgage bankers can 
continue or whether the Government will 
accede to theli demands for a one-half pei- 
ceut increase In Interest rates is a subject 
of considerable speculation Robert M Mor¬ 
gan, vice president In charge of real estate 
foi the Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, re¬ 
cently told the Wall Street Journal that he 
believes the Insurance companies, which he 
considers the backbone of the national 
mortgage market, will stay out of the mar¬ 
ket until the end of this year Other bank¬ 
ers expect mortgage money to be tight the 
rest of this year 

How much interest rates figure in the total 
cost of a home Is Illustrated in an excellent 
booklet issued by the United Automobile 
Workers-CIO. entitled "Build Homes by Mass 
Production " Basing Its estimates on distrl- 
Ution prices lorm 1940 to 1944, the UAW 
breaks down the costs of an average $10,000 


home as follows 

Materials___$4. 670 

Labor cost on the site- 2,930 

Land costs_ 1,250 

Profits. 1,250 

Interest charges (5 percent)_ 4,600 


The UAW booklet further points out that 
If the Interest rates are four percent, the 
total interest charges are reauced to $3,600, 
still a considerable sum 

Military housing is one of the very black¬ 
est sides of our dismal housing picture The 
case of Sgt Richard Price, of Port Leonard 
Wood, Mo, is closer to the norm than many 
Congressmen would care to admit Sergeant 
Price tramped the streets for 2 months before 
he was "fortunate" enough to find a iwo- 
room tourist cabin for his wile and two 
children Out of his monthly pay of $225, 
he pays $100 for lent 

Pormei Secretary for Air W Stuart Sym¬ 
ington told a congressional committee in 
1949 that poor housing Is seriously Impaii- 
Ing our military strength He estimated 
that among trained technical experts, only 
7 percent reenllsted from posts where there 
was poor housing and about 75 percent signed 
for another hitch when they had found good 
accommodations for their families It cost 
$27,000 to train a jet pilot, Symington ob¬ 
served. and poor housing can lose him to the 
service 

Air Force regulations entitle 18 percent of 
the top-rated personnel to quarters for their 
families In 1940, 69,110 men fell Into this 
classification, but only 17.934 housing units 
were available for them Of these, only 6,307 
were considered adequate. With the expan¬ 
sion of our Armed Forces the situation has 
worsened considerably. Throughout ihe 
services today, we are at least 250,000 fam¬ 
ily dwellings short. 

The determination to keep Government 
out of the business of constructing houses, 
even for the Armed Forces, is largely respond 
Bible tor this. ’Ihe Wherry bill, introduced 
by the Senate minority leader, was passed 
in 1040 as an answer to this critical problem. 
It proposed giving builders 100-peroent mort¬ 
gage Insurance for homes built around mil¬ 
itary bases. And Senator Whsrkt promised 
that this program would produce 100,000 new 
units a year. Now, after 2 years, as of 
M$rch 1961, only 22,650 units have been 
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processed through FHA. The builders have 
been reluctant to meet all the requirements 
of doing business with the Government even 
with all the lush advantages offered. 

Several months ago the mayor of a major 
defense center wired a congressional com¬ 
mittee about the scarcity of defense hous¬ 
ing: "Manpower requires houses. No 
houseB-~no manpower—no airplanes." 

Briefly, concisely, this Is the most com¬ 
plete analysis of a major obstacle to Amer¬ 
ican mobilisation. In Marietta, Qa., for ex¬ 
ample, 80,000 additional aircraft workers will 
be needed in the next 8 years, but on June 
28 only three vacant bouses were listed. 
The situation in Marietta could not be much 
worse. Bent controls were voted out of ex¬ 
istence more than a year ago, and some 
workers are commuting from Atlanta, 40 
miles away, axul others from as far as 70 
miles away It is a flat impossibility for the 
aircraft industry to expand under such con¬ 
ditions. The story is the same in Tulsa. 
Wichita, Fort Worth, Los Angeles, and other 
aircraft centers. 

On April 0, the Senate took the problem 
Into its own hands and passed the defense 
housing bill. Minnesota’s Senator Hubxxt 
Humphrey protested that "this is a matter 
of getting into the Public Treasury, not with 
a teaspoon but with a scoop shovel. It is an 
effort on the part of certain persons • • • 
who have worried about the Now Deal and 
the Pair Deal to give one of the rawest deals 
to the American taxpayer" The bill pro¬ 
vides tl.500,000,000 to underwrite private 
construction of rental housing in defense 
areas and appropriates $60,000,000 for loans 
and grants for community facilities and 
services, but only after private, State, and 
local government units prove inability to 
meet the need If any housing is con¬ 
structed under this bill, rents are expected 
to be upward of $100 a month, beyond the 
pocketbook of even a defense worker 

No sotmd, systematic program to meet the 
critical need for military, defense, and gen¬ 
eral housing through careful use of available 
materials and manpower is being seriously 
entertained by the present Congress Fed¬ 
eral guaranteeing of mortgages issued by 
private builders seems to be the pattern. 
And yet, mortgage bankers are demanding 
high interest rates, and builders want more 
bonanzas than they are presently receiving. 

The best hope for decent, low-cost hous¬ 
ing for many Americans is in public hous¬ 
ing. What private enterprise either cannot 
or will not undertake the Government 
should. Since 1637, with the passage of the 
United States Housing Act, the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has been providing for permanent 
low-rent public housing through projects 
Initiated, owned, and operated by local public 
agencies establisbed in local communities 
pursuant to enabling laws enacted by the 
States 

After World War n the need for more such 
projects was evident Even Senator Tavt, 
the conservative anchor in the upper Cham, 
ber, became convinced that public housing 
was essential and was a sponsor of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner public housing bill which 
4 years later developed into the Housing Act 
of 1949 

This act was not all the public housing 
advocates could ask, but it did provide for 
the construction of 810,000 new homes over 
a 6-year period It empowered the President 
to increase the total to 200,000 in any one 
year in an emergency A total of 135,000 
units were authorized for each of the first 
2 years. A check with the Public Housing 
Administration reveals as of June 8, 1961, 
dose to 2 years after enactment, only 1,480 
of these have been completed and occupied 
imder PubUc Law 170, and close to 1,100 of 
thftm are hold-overs from the 1937 act Ap¬ 
proximately 56,000 more units were approved 
just before the end of the fiscal year on 
June 30, but how many of those will actually 
be constructed is yet to be determined. 


TO those who look upon public housing 
as a solid answer to a fundamental need 
these figures wUl be a shook. Beneath them 
lies a story of powerful selfish-interest 
groups, of public-interest groups that are not 
effective, and of Government housing agen¬ 
cies that are complacent in the face of the 
growing power of the real-estate lobby. 
These stories will be developed in subsequent 
artides in this series. 


QuestioB of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 9, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr Speaker, there 
have been rumors that Joe Stalin's 
health is very bad. We heard stories 
years ago that he was so sick that a 
double was taking his place in public. 
Anybody want to bet that he does not 
live to be 100? 


Deplores lacreate of United States 
Traitori 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 9, 1951 

Mr. BENDER Mr Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Record, 1 should like 
to insert the following letter addressed 
to the editor of the Cleveland News by 
my good friend, Mr. J. Webb Saffold, of 
Cleveland, Ohio * 

To the Editor or the News; 

Sir The moat shocking fact about Ameri¬ 
can life in the last decade Beems to pass 
almost unnoticed by our people. During 
the first 160 years of the life of our Nation 
you could count the traitors to the United 
States on the fingers at one hand. But in 
the last decade there has appeared a new 
phenomenon in our America, undreamed of 
by the founding fathers. It la the mass 
production of traltora, treasonists, and well- 
trained political saboteurs whose only ob¬ 
ject is to destroy the Initiative of the indi¬ 
vidual American, which is the motive of 
our free enterprise system, and make our 
people economic juveniles wholly dependent 
upon an all-powerful central government. 
Thus they would destroy our American way 
of life and reduce the United States from 
the great Nation which was the hope of the 
world to just another Soviet satellite 

These political and economic saboteurs are 
disguised as "Democrats," "planned econo¬ 
mists," and phony "liberals" They never 
caU themselves by tbelr right name. “Social¬ 
ists," but some of them refuse, under oath, 
to admit they are Communists for fear of 
incriminating themselves. 

So insidious and seductive has been the 
everythlng-for-everybody-foor-nothlng propa¬ 
ganda of these Socialists that it haa lulled 
the pec^e into that very stupor of indiffer¬ 
ence, confusion, and frustration which the 
murderers of our way of life need to complete 


the Job they are doing on our America. 
And, now that the conspirators feel sure that 
they have the whole thing in the bag. they 
no longer care if the people find them out be¬ 
cause these Socialists think it Is too late for 
our people to stop them as these hangmen of 
our beloved land sit in the seats of power 
and they intend to stay tbere Make no 
mistake about it, they are running every de¬ 
partment of what you imagine is your Fed¬ 
eral Government 

The "Snare Deal" administration is apply¬ 
ing this Lenin plan strait-jacket to you 
through false promises, constant propaganda 
paid for by you, and all too familiar emer¬ 
gency squeezes, as the 12-percent jump in 
your Income tax this year will convince even 
the most hypnotlrod stooge supporter of the 
“Snare Deal” system You will be high pres¬ 
sured to betray yourself and your country 
again by voting to keep It in power over you 
in 1952; in fact, that campaign is already 
under way Many thousands of payroll 
voters are being added to your tax bill weekly 
to Insure victory This is the “Snare Deal" 
method of fixing elections 

Over on the other side of the world Stalin 
drives his underpaid and underfed millions 
with a phony war scare against the United 
States, including the 17,000,000 slave laborers 
who get no wages and even less food The 
fear motive is the stock weapon of the Lenin 
plan and history will record this as the dou¬ 
ble squeeze play on the American people and 
their 30-cent-doUar economy 

But if the spirit of Valley Forge is still alive 
In America, these terribly shrewd and clever 
Socialists can yet be defeated. They can be, 
but will they? The answer is up to you 
J WebbSaitold. 


The Armistice Conference in Kaetong, 
Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WXSCONSm 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled " ‘Victors’ Dictate the Con¬ 
ditions," written by Constantine Brown, 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of July 4. 1951 It deals with the 
cease-fire conference now being held in 
Korea. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows ‘ 

VtCTORB DXCTATE THE CONDITIONS—UNITED 

States for First Time in 176 Years Gives 
Appearance of Bowing to the Washes of 
AN Enemy 

(By Constantine Brown) 

For the first time in 175 years since the 
Declaration of Independence was signed by 
the fathers of the Republic, the United 
States gives the appearance of bowing to 
the wishes of an enemy 
While our forces in Korea could have won 
a spectacular victory which would have 
ended the present conflict, the political lead¬ 
ers have decided to accept terms which the 
enemy even now la exploiting as an indi¬ 
cation of America's defeat. 

The United States and the United Nations 
have ordered the supreme military com¬ 
mander in the Pacific to offer truce nego¬ 
tiations to the enemy at the suggestion of 
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the Soviet Government. Technically Rus¬ 
sia is not an enemy Factually, It was Mos¬ 
cow which ordered the offensive ol Its North 
Korean puppets 53 weeks ago, and it was 
Moscow also which ordered Its Peiping 
stooges to enter the conflict, when Its North 
Koreans were utterly defeated last November, 

Gen. Matthew B. Bldgway. following in¬ 
structions from Washington, offered the 
Communists a ceuse-flre. He wanted the 
discussions to take place at once, and Indi¬ 
cated the port of Wonsan as the place for^ 
the discussions 

The Communists retoitcd with counter¬ 
proposals. They demanded a lO-day delay, 
obviously to reinforce their troops, which 
had suffered severe losses, and also indi¬ 
cated that the delegates should meet, not 
in North Korea but lu a South Korean town, 
the last foothold they have in that area 

This obviously was intended to bolster 
their propaganda among hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of Asiatics that It Is they, the victors, 
who dictate conditions to the capitalist im- 
jjerlalists This was to be expected as soon 
as the name of Gen. Peng Teh-hual appeared 
as a co-signatory of the message of the Com¬ 
munists In reply to General Bldgway’s cable 
General Peng, a fanatical Communist, Is 
the same man who negotiated the phony 
truce when Gen George C Marshall ordered 
Chiang Kai-shek to accept a cease-fire while 
he was defeating the Communist armies. 
General Peng Is as shrewd as he Is uncom¬ 
promising. 

If we were to deal with an honorable foe, 
who shared the ardent desire for peace which 
the western nations have, little importance 
would be attached to these preliminary fenc¬ 
ings Peace Is worth many sacrlflces, pro¬ 
vided It is real and lasting. But we must 
expect—and even our diplomats agree to 
that—some very tough conditions from the 
Moscow-sponsored Communists 

The Peiping radio already Is talking about 
settlement of all Asiatic problems, a settle¬ 
ment in accordance with Moscow’s way of 
thinking And this would mean the eventual 
surrender of all Asia to the Kremlin’s 
Influence 

Normally. If our Government were free and 
unfettered In Its diplomatic actions, any con¬ 
ditions which are not compatible with our 
national interests and honor would be blunt¬ 
ly rejected This is the desire of the Nation 
as evidenced by the voice of its elected rep¬ 
resentatives in Congress Democrats and 
Republicans alike have served notice to the 
administration that the desire of the Chinese 
Communists to enter the United Nations 
against our will and to take possession of 
Formosa, in one way or another, would not 
be approved by our legislators But they do 
not have a voice in our diplomatic dealings 
unless a peace treaty is brought before the 
Senate 

That body will not have an opportunity to 
express Itself since we are not officially at war 
with either North Korea or China Congress 
has never been asked to declare war on the 
countries we were fighting, because there was 
no war in Korea The administration de¬ 
clared it a “police action” decreed by the 
United Nations 

The fact that America spent the blood of 
more than 100,000 of its young men and 
nearly a billion dollars a week does not ap¬ 
parently give us a greater voice in the forth¬ 
coming negotiations than our allies, whose 
losses have been trivial. 

Bouth Korea Itself, whose towns and coun¬ 
tryside have been utterly devastated and 
whose population has suffered millions of 
casualties, probably will have nothing to say 
whatever 

The political leaders of the administration 
would, no doubt wish to follow the desires 
of the Nation But they feel strongly that 
we are now one element. Important, it is true, 
but still only a cog—in the great interna¬ 
tional machinery. 


The executive branch of our Government 
believes strongly that we must do nothing 
which may be frowned on by our allies or 
which will not meet their wholehearted ap¬ 
proval. That they want a settlement at any 
price in Asia is beyond any doubt, 

It took some very hard diplomatic work, 
for Instance, to induce Britain to Impose 
official restrictions on the export of strategic 
materials to China, in spite ol the fact that 
a few of her own eons were fighting and 
dying in Korea Although the Chinese Com¬ 
munists In large numbers were fighting 
United Nations trooiut. the British Govern¬ 
ment continued to recognize Mao Tze-tung’s 
Peiping government 

The eagerness with which the United Na¬ 
tions received the phony olive branch from 
Moscow and the subsequent approval of our 
cease-fire demand Is a clear indication that 
these same United Nations members who 
have been so successfully urging us to fight 
a limited war in Korea, will now insist that 
We do nothing which might upset the enemy 
and thus frustrate the political alms of our 
enemy 

This attitude can be Justified, Insofar as 
our allies in Europe are concerned. They 
do not have, like this country, a common 
frontier with the Asiatics In the past the 
vast expanse of the Pacific provided a de¬ 
gree of safety for us Today wo are uncom¬ 
fortably close to the Asiatic mainland. 


Pay Increaiei for Government Employees 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.CEaiR. KING 

OF CAUrORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. KING Mr Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include therein a statement 
made by me today before the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service with respect to pay increases for 
Government employees. 

The statement follows: 

Statkment by Congressman Cecil R Kino 
Before the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service With Respect 
To Fay Increases for Government Em¬ 
ployees 

Mr Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, I am pleased to appear before the 
committee today on behalf of pay increases 
for postal and other Federal employees 
The testimony before the committee dur¬ 
ing the past eeveral weeks has established 
the fact that it would require between a 20 
and 25 percent salary increase to bring the 
Fedeial employees up to the increased cost 
of living. 

The Federal employees in my district, Los 
Angeles County, Calif, are consistently feel¬ 
ing the presaure of increased living costs 
and it is Indeed difficult for them to furnish 
their families with the bare necessities of 
life As the members know, it is necessary 
for many of such employees to seek outside 
employment In order to properly care for 
their wives and children. 

From the letters I have received from my 
constituents. 1 am certain there are numer¬ 
ous hardship cases among our postal em¬ 
ployees due to the present inadequate wage 
Bcales. Of course, this means that the lower- 
bracket employees are feeling the pressure 
the hardest. 

There are many bills pending before the 
committee proposing various increases for 


Federal employees, and 1 hope that the com¬ 
mittee In its wisdom will decide on an ade¬ 
quate increase which wUl enable these em¬ 
ployees to meet the necessary obligations 
and save something for the future. I am 
a xious to see them treated Justly In this re¬ 
spect I have always supported reasonable 
and Just benefits to the employees of our 
Federal service 

We all know that the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment is losing employees to private indus¬ 
try where they secure wages more in line 
with the increased cost of living The proc¬ 
ess of constantly training new employees 
does not Increase the efficiency of the Postal 
Service 

It is an obligation of this committee and 
the Congress to approve adequate Increases 
for all Federal employees 

One group of southern California postal 
employees made a survey recently, and out of 
7.196 employees questioned, 804 had left the 
service One out of every 4 postal employees 
have their wives working, and the debts of 
over 90 percent of the employees are far 
greater than they were last year This sur¬ 
vey also found that over 1,400 employees 
separated themselves from the Los Angeles 
Post Office since July 1, 1950 This is a turn¬ 
over of approximately 16 percent in the past 
10 months. 

In spite of the hardships experienced by 
postal employees I know that they are loyal 
and place their faith in the Congress which 
I trust will not let them down. 

In my Judgment, a substantial pay raise 
Is long overdue for these public employees 
and I trust the committee will favorably re¬ 
port a pay bill within a week providing In¬ 
creases of at least $600 annually. 


Repretentative Trimble Diicnaiet Electric 
Power Problems of the Arkansas 
Valley 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, June 30, 1951 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas Mr. Speaker, 
on June 26 our greatly respected col¬ 
league the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Trimble] made a significant 
speech at Ozark, Ark., in the district 
which I have the honor to represent. 
Mr. Trimble was addressing northwest 
Arkansas leaders in the rural electrifica¬ 
tion movement. No one could speak 
with greater authority on the problems 
of that area, for the gentleman from Ar¬ 
kansas was born in the Ozark country 
and he knows and loves its people. 
Among the timely utterances in this Im¬ 
portant address are those relating to 
the interrelationship of public power 
agencies, private utilities, and the rural 
cooperatives It is Mr. Trimble's convic¬ 
tion that there is a place in our econ¬ 
omy for all, and he clearly defines the 
basis on which they can serve each other 
and the public. He refers to the gaps in 
Federal policy on electnc power and he 
does it with a sympathetic understand¬ 
ing of the point of view of each of the 
groups. Neither advocates nor oppo¬ 
nents of public power will agree fully 
with what he says but they will recog- 
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nize in him one who is eminently fair 
and well-informed. I trust that his sug¬ 
gestions will be carefully weighed by 
those who are in position to influence 
decisions on this important question. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, 1 in¬ 
clude the address, as follows; 

Mr. Chairman, It is good to be with you 
today In the Arkansas Valley. I come not as 
a stranger I come as a neighbor since I live 
Just north of you In Carroll County My 
father, when he was a boy, worked In this 
valley for Jerry Cravens and others Prairie 
View, Morrison’s Bluff, Coal Hill, Hartman, 
Ozark, and ClarksvUle were familiar names 
to me from bis conversations when l was a 
lad 

I am honored to be your guest t am 
proud to be a friend of the REA cooperative 
movement. If I have contributed in any 
measure to the program which you repre¬ 
sent, 1 have contributed to the happiness 
and well-being of the rural people of Ar¬ 
kansas. I favor the rural electrification pro¬ 
gram. I know about Its long struggle for 
survival In our State 

I have a firm conviction that a strong rural 
electrification program working with a strong 
private power program la necessary for our 
continued growth as a State. However, to 
permit the private power companies to con¬ 
tinue to be the only source of power for 
our rural electrification co-ops la as con¬ 
trary to our Idea of free, competitive enter¬ 
prise as it would be to give the BEA co-ops 
a monopoly over the distribution of power. 
If this reverse situation were true today, you 
would not find me here speaking in behalf of 
the co-ops 1 would, on the contrary, be 
lending my voice to help break your monop¬ 
oly A mondboly even in your hands would 
not bo good for Arkansas Only a monopoly 
of good will serve the State 

The REA co-ops have the right to generate 
their own power as they need It They have 
the right to contract with the private com¬ 
panies They have the right to contract with 
Government agencies that have power to sell. 
They have the right to do these things with 
the same freedom of choice as the private 
power companies These rights must be as 
complete for the REA co-ops as those granted 
to any other business. 

The Arkansas t’alley Cooperative Is as 
American as Plymouth Rock Itself, as purely 
free enterprise as any private power com¬ 
pany which does business In this country. 
The co-op and the private company both 
operate under the law. they both pay taxes, 
and they both market electricity. 

The private power company Is owned by 
stockholders who invest their money In the 
organization to make more money. The 
profit motive Is a motive of the finest order. 
We must protect it and encourage It. If the 
private power company does not make a rea¬ 
sonable profit, the stockholders who have 
Invested their money in the enterprise lose. 
As an end result the whole economy suffers 
by reason of the failure. 

The rural-electric cooperative is owned by 
the people who use the electricity which it 
furnishes The organization is built around 
the service motive This, too, is a motive 
of the purest order and must be protected 
and encouraged. These users of electricity 
are the sole owners of the co-op. They are 
in it to receive electric energy furnished by 
the co-op The co-op U by the very nature 
of things locally owned. If the REA co-op 
cannot get the power to serve Its customers 
at a rate which It can afford. It, too, fails; 
and the economy at the whole country like¬ 
wise suffers. 

Our forefathers bound themselves together 
at old Fort Necessity and a hundred other 
forts In our early history for protection; 
and, for services to each other In many ways. 
The rural people of Arkansas have bound 
themselves together In 18 different organiza¬ 
tions in this State for service and protec¬ 


tion In their quest tot electricity for their 
homes and for their farms. This service 
which they need was denied them for many 
years by the private-power companies then 
doing business In Arkansas. The longing of 
rural people for the conveniences of elec¬ 
tricity was denied them because It was not 
profitable for the private-power companies 
to serve them We understand why the pri¬ 
vate companies hesitated to run their lines 
through the rural areas of the State We 
sympathize with their reasons for not doing 
so since they are in the business for profit. 
The congested areas offer far greater oppor¬ 
tunity for profit than do the thinly settled 
areas There are only two or three users to 
the mile on present REA lines in many In¬ 
stances Since our goal Is complete area 
coverage, there may be even leas than two 
or three users to the mile In the rural areas 
when our goal is reached One can readily 
see that this does not lend to success under 
the profit system of the private-power com¬ 
panies. who are obligated to their stock¬ 
holders for good stewardship of the money 
entrusted to them If the REA co-ops were 
Impelled by the profit motive, they could not 
exist because of the sparseness of users in 
the territory which has been assigned them 
to serve, the expense of reaching them with 
power lines, and serving them afterward 

The private companies contend they can¬ 
not make a profit from selling power to 
the co-ops at the present rate, for the reason 
that users of the co-op system are spread 
over such a wide area with attendant ex¬ 
pense of service The principal private- 
power company in Arkansas filed a petition 
with the Arkansas Public Service Commis¬ 
sion in October 1948 asking permission to 
increase the rates to the REA co-ops for the 
power which it sells the co-ops The argu¬ 
ment was that they could not break even 
at the prevailing rate For some reason the 
petition was not pressed and has not come 
up for hearing Could It be that the politi¬ 
cal weather turned out bad in 1948? I can¬ 
not give you the answer At any rate, this 
petition hangs over our heads like the sword 
of Damocles If this petition is sound In 
Its purpose, then the electric users in the 
cities and towns of Arkansas who are served 
by the private-power company are making 
up the difference in this loss by paying high¬ 
er rates for the electricity which they use. 
In other words, the centers of density sub¬ 
sidize the sparse areas In view of this. It 
becomes increasingly difficult for us to un¬ 
derstand why the private-power companies 
oppose our right to generate our own elec¬ 
tricity, why they fight the building of our 
steam plant tooth and nail If we are per¬ 
mitted to generate our own power, more 
power will be released to the private com¬ 
panies for sale to their customers in the 
territory which they serve, where there is 
constant demand lor It and where it is more 
profitable to the companies 

The rural people have a right to organize 
to secure electric service They deserve to 
be protected in that right with the same 
zeal with which we protect the profit motive 
of the private-power companies The one Is 
organized for service, the other is organized 
for profit The one serves the rmral areas, 
the other the congested areas. Each brings 
to the people of Arkansas an essential need 
without which progress would be impeded 
as it has been in the past 

One of our problems in Arkansas is to 
keep our young people on the farms where 
they belong and where they are needed. To 
help do this, we must run power lines over 
the hills, down the valleys, and across the 
prairies to every farm home In the State. 
We must furn,sh these homes with all the 
power they need at prices which they can 
afford. This generating plant will help us 
do that. 

One of the most hopeful developments In 
our rural economy is emerging right here in 
northwest Arkansas where '' and 1 live. 
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Twenty years ago most of those who tilled our 
soil were tenants. We lost population be¬ 
cause ourpeople moved to other States where 
opportunities for employement were better. 
This trend Is being reversed. Today most 
of those who till the soli own their own 
farms. Others are returning to resume the 
work which they left a few years ago 1 like 
to think that the REA co-op program has 
contributed something to this happy condi¬ 
tion I believe It has. Lights, water, radio, 
refrigeration, washing machines, milking ma¬ 
chines, and a hundred other conveniences in 
house and barn have come to the farm home 
by reason of the service which we have given 
to our farmers. They have been encouraged 
to own land, rear families, and help build a 
better Arkansas. 

We have no quarrel with the private power 
companies or their right to generate their 
own power. We do not quarrel with their 
right to enter into contracts with sister com¬ 
panies or with Government agencies who 
have power to seU In fact, we demand these 
rights for them We contend, however, that 
the rural electric co-ops have the same rights. 
They have the right to generate their own 
power. They have the same right of con¬ 
tract as the private power companies because 
each la a free enterprise oigonlzation 

Some contend that the REA co-op move¬ 
ment is socialistic. This argument Is used by 
those who do not want to meet the issue on 
Its merits. It is not socialism for people to 
band themselves together for service and to 
borrow money with which to operate Many 
of our businesses borrow money on which to 
operate, but that does not make socialists of 
them Some say we are socialistic because 
we borrow money from the Government Are 
our railroads, our air lines, our steamship 
lines, and a lot of other businesses, even some 
of the private power companies, socialistic 
when they, too, borrow money from the Gov¬ 
ernment? The charge of socialism has an op¬ 
pressive weight in these times when so many 
domestic and international troubles beset us. 
The opposition knows this and exploits it to 
the full. The issue is being raised to discour¬ 
age you in the fight which you are waging for 
the chance to generate your own power in 
the Arkansas Valley. If you win this fight, 
and I hope with all my heart that you do, 
you will have done more to encourage farm 
ownership, small industry, and thereby give 
new life to the coal industry than anything 
which has happened In this section since the 
rural electrification program became a reality. 

Continuing with this idea of socialism 
which the opposition to the steam plant and 
the Southwestern Power Administration like 
to use. let me quote a very pertinent state¬ 
ment made in an editorial in the Tulsa 
(Okla) Tribune of March 1, 1947, when the 
editor said* 

“There is no need for public ownership of 
an enterprise in which rates and prices are 
regulated by competition This is socialism, 
but it is not socialism for a people to control 
an essenttlal need of which there can be bxit 
one source of supply ” 

A few years ago when social security legis¬ 
lation was pending before the Congress, the 
same propaganda was hurled as that being 
used today against you The country was 
going socialistic and already was past re¬ 
demption, so the story went The Insurance 
companies fought with all their strength to 
kill the program They thought they would 
be ruined for sure by the legislation, they 
could even see His Satanic Majesty perched 
on their front steps When that program was 
up for extension by the Congress last year 
after 16 years of operation, the Insurance 
companies supported it whole-heartedly 
They bad learned that instead of hurting 
their business, the legislation had made peo¬ 
ple insurance consclotis, and their business as 
a result was better than before The same 
thing occuired in soil conservation and In¬ 
surance of bank deposits 
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Tliere Is a great deal of misunderstanding 
concerning the position of the Southwestern 
Power Administration and the Department 
of the Interior in our section. Especially is 
this true in regard to the steam plant. Sec¬ 
tion Five of the Flood Control Act of 1944 
places the responsibility of marketing all the 
eiarplus power from hydroelectric dams which 
are built by the Depar^ent of the Army in 
hands of the Secretary of the Interior The 
Congress has complete control of the pro¬ 
gram 

For the southwest section of our country, 
the Secretary of the Interior has delegated 
this marketing responsibility to the South¬ 
western Power Administration The purpose 
of the Southwestern Power Administration 
is to carry to the market centers the power 
generated at all Government hydroelectric 
projects The private power companies want 
to back up to each dam separately and buy 
all the power produced. One can readily see 
that this would cut out all competition be¬ 
cause reason tells us that no more than one 
utility company in its right mind Is going 
to the expense of building a power line to 
each of these hydroelectric projects, even If 
inclined to do so. The cities which may be 
near enough do not have the money to build 
lines out to the dams. The REA co-ops do 
not have the money to build the lines. This 
leaves, therefore, the Federal Government the 
only Independent agency which can build 
the lines and market the power by carrying 
It to the load centers 

1 support the proposition that the dams 
now producing and those which are to be 
constructed belong to all the people instead 
of Just a few. and that they should be tied 
together for economy’s sake and for greater 
bargaining power. 

Evidence before our committee in the Con¬ 
gress from the Corps of Engineers Indicates 
that by tying two or more dams together in 
separate sections of the Southwest, the peo¬ 
ple benefit by a 15 percent to 21 percent 
average increase in revenue because of the 
stabilizing influence which the connections 
would effect In the power output of the dams. 
For instance, if one dam happened to be 
running low because of drought or for any 
other reason, a dam In another section of 
the Southwest would be up. thereby balanc¬ 
ing out the low level In the other dam to 
the average extent of 16 to 21 percent. Quite 
a saving as you can see 

I have supported the tying together of the 
dams for another reason If the dams are 
tied together, there will be a contact for 
bargaining purposes not with one private 
utility company only, as they desire, but with 
11 separate utility companies who serve in 
the Southwest. In addition, there will be 
contacts with countless REA co-ops and 
municipalities In the area We will have 
not only from 16 to 21 percent more elec¬ 
tricity to sell, but we will have many more 
customers bidding in competition for the 
power generated at the dams. Socialism does 
not exist and cannot exist where there Is 
competition 

If the Southwestern Power Administra¬ 
tion is killed or crippled, there will be only 
one piurchaser of the power generated at 
each of these dams, and that will be a pri¬ 
vate power company The Government Is 
not In the retail power business, and 1 do 
not want It in the retail field. I shall op¬ 
pose that diligently. We do, however, want 
competition In the wholesale field, especially 
in marketing the power from the hydroelec¬ 
tric power projects which all of us build with 
our taxes The Southwestern Power Admin. 
Istration guarantees us that competition 
in our section, and it deserves our full 
support. 

It is my considered Judgment that the 
power projects under the Southwestern 
Power Administration offer great advantages 
to all the people, including the private power 
companies and the REA co-ops I am firmly 


convinced that the people of Arkansas want 
the Federal Government to build these daxna 
and to tie them together with a high voltage 
line with necessary feeder lines, where those 
lines do not exist, to take this power to the 
people at rates that are reasonable and com¬ 
petitive. We believe that such a policy will 
encourage the private companies and the 
REA co-ops to continue to grow and pros¬ 
per. The program of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment will supplement the power of the pri¬ 
vate companies and the REA co-ops and aid 
in the rapid development of our region. We 
have abundant supplies of cheap fuel in 
the form of gas, oil. and coal. Private com¬ 
panies and REA co-ops will develop steam 
generating plants using these cheap fuels. 
The Government will develop the hydroelec¬ 
tric plants because it is unreasonable to 
expect the private utility companies or any 
private agency to build all the dams which 
will be needed to harness the potential water 
power in all our rivers. The proper balance 
and coordination of the hydro and the 
steam plants will produce the cheapest power 
and extend its use to every farm home and 
to the smallest industry. 

The Government’s program could mate¬ 
rially aid private companies and REA co-ops 
by supplying them capacity for peaking pm- 
poses Private companies and REA co-ops 
could aid the Government by selling It 
energy to firm up its capacities in the hydro 
plants Teamwork could produce the best 
results In our region, and teamwork is what 
we want. Simple justice and fairness to 
both the private utility companies and the 
REA co-ops la all that we ask. in order that 
progress can keep her head high; and ulti¬ 
mately return to the people the money which 
they have Invested In these projects We 
must retain them for the use of posterity 

It Is said by some that the REA co-ops pay 
no taxes Millions of dollars are spent each 
year by certain organizations working In this 
country in an effort to convince the public 
that we are non-tax-paying organizations 
Since we are talking about REA co-ops and 
private power companies today, let us see 
Just what the facts are with reference to 
these two groups 

First, the REA co-ops and the private 
power companies pay the same rate of ad 
valorem taxes By that, I mean that each 
is assessed upon the tax books of the coun¬ 
ties and each pays the same rate of State, 
county, municipal, school, and road tuxes 
In fact, in many of the counties of Arkan¬ 
sas, the REA co-ops are actually the largest 
taxpayers 

Second, the private power companies are 
allowed to earn 6 percent profit on their 
capital investment above expense of opera¬ 
tion. depreciation, and taxes; the REA co¬ 
ops, however, provide for their operating ex¬ 
penses, which include their tax expenses 

Third, the private power companies, after 
Interest on debts is paid, distribute their 
e-peicent profit to their stockholders If they 
desire, the cooperatives, on any surplus 
which may be created by overpayment by 
their users of electricity. Issue capital credit 
certificates on the division of the surplus to 
their users 

Fourth, this distribution of the profit on 
the part of the private power companiee and 
the surplus on the part of the REA co-ops 
to their stockholders and users Is subject 
to pasrmeiit of income tax by both the stock¬ 
holders of the private companies and the 
users of the REA co-opc 

In other words, the cooperatives operate 
under the laws governing partnerships since 
that is what they are. Private power com¬ 
panies are governed by the laws governing 
corporations since that is what they ere. 

To make a long story short, when it comes 
to the final analysis, there is not a great 
deal of difference In the pro rata taxes paid 
by the private companies and the REA co¬ 
ops on the profit basis. Bach in reality acts 
as a tax-collecting agency. The taxes paid 


by each group axe paid by the users of elec¬ 
tricity in each system, when all Is said and 
done. 

If one-tenth of the effort expended by 
those who complain that the REA co-ops 
pay no taxes were devoted to removing the 
complalned-of inequities in their own taxes. 
If any, they would have my sympathy. 
Could it be that they are not so much in¬ 
terested in the tax business after all? Could 
It be that their prime interest is to convey 
to the general public the impression that 
REA co-ops pay no taxes in an effort to kill 
the REA co-ops altogether? Give the peo¬ 
ple the facts and they will make the right 
decisions V/e are a locally-owned, busi¬ 
ness-managed, and taxpaying business. 
We ask no special favors, but we do want 
to be recognized for what we are—a sound 
and proud part of the economy of a great 
State 

Our people in all walks of life are called 
upon for extra sacrifices at this time because 
an ally of ours in World War II, who claimed 
to seek peace, misled us When the United 
Nations was organized, we asked for the veto 
in order to veto war We thought Russia 
wanted the veto for the same reason, but 
to our chagrin and dismay, she has used It 
many times in the past 6 years to veto 
peace. 

Our basic strength Is our spiritual 
strength If our reserves of spiritual values 
are high enough, we will not fall We must 
work more, drift less, pray more, talk less; 
and, as a result, we will love more, hate 
less. These spiritual reserves must be forti¬ 
fied by our will to win They must be forti¬ 
fied by economic strength it behooves us 
as a people, therefore, to do all we can to 
maintain these values. 

While none of us at home can equal the 
sacrifice of our lads who fight, there must 
be equality of sacrifice for Industry, labor, 
and agriculture if it Is humanly possible to 
achieve It In a complex system such as 
ours, this is a difficult thing to do In try¬ 
ing to find what Is best for the country, it 
is necessary that each of us call upon our 
spiritual reserves and do our utmost to 
understand all sides of every problem which 
presses for solution 

As a Member of the Congress. I get con¬ 
stant strengt) from a quotation from Daniel 
Webster which Is Inscribed on a marble 
plaque above the Speaker’s dais in the hall of 
the House of Rep? esentatlves where we work. 
It is a challenge to us all I commend It to 
each of you In this troubled hour. 1 
quote 

"Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up Its institu¬ 
tions, promote all of Its great Interests, and 
see whether we also In our day and gener¬ 
ation may not perform something worthy to 
be remembered ’’ 


What Price Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 9, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, peace or 
appeasement, that is the question In¬ 
ternational law or International an¬ 
archy? Korean armistice terms, leaving 
the basic problem unsolved, make for 
more rather than less tension in world 
affairs. Even in Korea, the division of 
the country into two nations, with the 
most artificial of boundary lines, means 
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the perpetuation of this area as a source 
of future difficulties. The stalemate 
predicted by Qen. XDouglas MacArthur 
has^come true. 

An aggressor has pushed the world to 
the brink of a new world war, and. al¬ 
though his invasion was repelled, his 
punishment has been limited only to the 
destruction of war. a risk which he un¬ 
dertook voluntarily. Nothing has been 
done to punish North Korea. Nothing 
will be done to punish North Korea. 
Nothing will be done to punish Red 
China for her intercession in the conflict 
contrary to the desires of the United 
Nations. 

They have gotten away with some¬ 
thing, and the world is the poorer for 
their achievement. Other areas of the 
world are still troubled Iran, Yugo¬ 
slavia. Indochina. Burma. Berlin—all 
these are on the danger list Meanwhile 
the Soviet orbit expands. Since the be¬ 
ginning of World War II, the Russian 
sphere of influence has grown by more 
than 4,000.000 square miles and some 
550.000,000 people. 

We have not achieved peace We have 
simply contracted for another breather, 
a new waiting period. Let us not make 
the mistake of folding our tents or relax¬ 
ing our vigilance. The enemy is silent. 
He is not departed. 


The Truce Conference in Kneiong 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Rxcord an edi¬ 
torial entitled “In Ignorance and Indig¬ 
nity,” published in the Wisconsin State 
Journal on July 11, 1951. It refers to 
the cease-flre talks now being held in 
Kaesong, Korea. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

In Ignorancs and Indignitt 

Americans—and tbeir United Nations al¬ 
lies—don’t know what's going on In Kaesong, 
the city of Korean cease-flre talks, because 
no American or U. N correspondent has been 
permitted anywhere near it 

But the Red world Is getting reams of the 
Communist version * • • and It is a 

version calculated to put U. N conferees in 
the worst possible light, to paint them as the 
defeated humbling crawling to sue for peace. 

Against this version there is no counter¬ 
action of truth • ♦ • because the peo¬ 
ple who could tell it to the world get no 
chance to see it. 

American correspondents have raised a 
storm of anger at General Rldgway’s reneg- 
1^ on his promise to pass a representative 
group Into Kaesong, and their anger is 
righteous, for It is In the name of the Amer¬ 
ican people who have to pay the bill tor 
what has happened and what may follow. 

It is entirely possible that Dean Acheson’s 
State Department has overruled General 
Rldgway’s plan to permit correspondents to 
observe negotiations to conceal from Ameri¬ 


cans exactly how badly American negotia¬ 
tors have been forced to suffer indignities 
at the scene—indignities which Communist 
correspondents, photographers, and newsreel 
cameramen have been on the scene to record. 

Kaesong, picked by the Reds for the con¬ 
ferences. was supposed to have been a neutral 
city By mutual agreement, there was to be 
no display of arms. 

Yet when the American officers landed— 
unarmed, as per agreement—they were sur¬ 
rounded by heavily armed Bed Chinese, 
forced to walk down a lane of armed guards 
* • • all without a whisper of protest 

from the Americans 

It makes a nice picture to convince the 
world that Uncle Sam is beaten, pleading 
for peace and that everybody had better 
stick close to Uncle Joe since Uncle Sam 
can’t protect anybody. 

The time Is too soon, the secrets too dark 
yet to tell who has won. either the Korean 
war or the preliminaries, false or real, to Its 
ending. 

But it is plain so far that in the propa¬ 
ganda campaign—which Mr. Truman and 
Mr Acheson keep telling us is an all-lm- 
portani phase of modern warfare—America 
has been made the sucker. 

And it has been made that way through 
Its own fault. 

The Communists, of course, set it up that 
way 

They might certainly have been expected 
to 

Did Mr Truman and Mr Acheson realize 
they would, and yet do nothing about it? 

They’re doing nothing about it now when 
they continue to suffer duplicity and let the 
representatives upon whom the American 
people depend for information cool their 
heels in frustration and Ignorance miles 
from the scene of a momentous action. 


Congreft on Trial 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON.AIMEJ. FORAND 

OF bhode island 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. FORAND. Mr Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I insert a part of my 
remarks In the following editorial en¬ 
titled “Congress on Trial,” which ap¬ 
peared in the New York Times of Satur¬ 
day, July 7, 1951. The editorial follows: 

Congress on Trial 

In his second quarterly report to the Na¬ 
tion, MobiliBatlon Chief Charles B Wilson 
Indicated clearly that he is less concerned 
about the problem of production than that 
of run-away prices. “The Initial surge of 
post-Korea Inflation," he said, “has been 
halted—at least temporarily The crucial 
question Is. How long wUl the present lull 
last, and can the line be held when heavy 
pressures appear?’’ 

Present plans call for a boost In military 
spending in the next 12 months from the 
present rate of 935,000,000,000 a year to ap¬ 
proximately $65,000,000,000. This Will mean 
an enormous increase in spending power. 
But that spending power will not be offset 
by a corresponding increase In consumer 
goods. On the contrary, subetantlal cut¬ 
backs lie ahead for such key items as auto¬ 
mobiles and other consumer durable goods. 
By next summer, according to Mr. Wilson’s 
estimate, the inflation gap will amount to 
some $20,000*000.000. 
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In spite of this ominous picture, reports 
from Washington indicate that Congress is 
still thinking in terms of relaxing, rather 
than strengthening, the present economic 
controls It is showing little. If any. evi¬ 
dence that it is prepared to resist the pres¬ 
sure from interested groups fur the elimina¬ 
tion of the price roll-backs provided for 
under the original Defense Production Act 
Yet, according to Economic Stabilizer Eric 
Johnston—who presented figures to support 
his conclusion—this alone could mean a 
rise of 6 to 7 percent In the cost of living 
over the next 13 months. 

The time has come, It seems to us, to ask 
when Congress is going to cease merely re¬ 
flecting the passing emotional moods of the 
public and begin acting like an adult and 
intelligent group of legislators When the 
Korean war began at the end of June last 
year this country was In the midst of serious 
inflation—inflation that had nothing what¬ 
soever to do with the International situation 
It stemmed from the Government’s over¬ 
stimulated housing program and from ramp¬ 
ant abuse of consumer credit The admin¬ 
istration itself failed, until Korea, to recog¬ 
nize the seriousness of this situation, but 
what was Congress doing at this Juncture? 
It was busy overhauling the revenue law so 
as to grant sweeping relief from the prevail¬ 
ing excise taxes, although the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment was even then running a deficit at 
the rate of $5,000,000,000 a year 

Once the Korean war was under way the 
President outlined to Congress his plan for 
financing a new military effort on a pay-as- 
you-go basis and asked for certain limited 
powers In the way of conserving key mate¬ 
rials and reducing the threat of further 
inflation Now Congress, which had pre¬ 
viously been in a deep sleep, suddenly came 
to life It came to life, however, only to 
plunge from slumber Into hysteria Instead 
of acting on the carefully conceived pro¬ 
posals of the President with the prompt¬ 
ness that was BO important in the cir¬ 
cumstances. It permitted itself to be swept 
off its feet by the public's mood of the 
moment, with its emphasis on profiteering 
and scare buying For a time it was touch 
and go as to whether the legislators would 
succeed in forcing upon the President com¬ 
pulsory controls for which he had not asked, 
did not want, and. at that time, most cer¬ 
tainly did not need In the end calmer 
couneel prevailed, and Congress, while still 
Insisting that the administration be vested 
with powers of over-all direct controls, com¬ 
promised by placing these on a stand-by 
basis But it spent bO much time wrangling 
over the details of this program that it 
was nearly 2 months before the President 
obtained the limited powers for which he 
had asked 

Had the fighting In Korea continued to 
be a locallBsed war there might nevei have 
been any need for invoking the stand-by 
direct controls But as we now know, the 
fighting was not eo contained 'What com¬ 
pletely altered the picture was the entrance 
of Communist China into the war In late 
November That event brought to the 
United States and to the free nations as a 
whole a new perception of the dangers In 
store, not merely In Korea but eveiywhere. 
from the leaders of the Kremlin It intro¬ 
duced new dimensions into our preparedness 
program, from a military and an economic 
standpoint, and a new imperative In terms 
of time. 

History will be Inclined, wo think, to over¬ 
look the impetuous behavior of Congress a 
year ago when it insisted that a police action 
in Korea warranted the establishment of 
a sweeping system of direct controls. We 
doubt that it would regard as lightly the 
failure by that same body to give the Presi¬ 
dent the powers he regards as Imperative 
for dealing with a problem of the nature 
and proportions of that we have been facing 
since last November. 
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Psalm of Iht Barcancrat 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13,1951 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, as part of my remarks, I am includ¬ 
ing the following which appeared in the 
Grace Church Bulletin of Savannah, Ga. 
It is timely and pertinent- 

Psalm or the Bvrbaucrat 
The Government Is my shepherd, I shall 
not work It alloweth me to lie down on 
good Jobs; it leadeth me beside still factories. 
It destroyeth my initiative, it leadeth me in 
the paths of the parasite for politics' sake 
Yea, though 1 walk through the valley of 
laziness and deficit spending, I will fear no 
evil, its doles and vote-getters they will com¬ 
fort me It prepareth an economic utopia for 
me by appropriating the earnings of my 
grandchildren It filleth my head with bo¬ 
logna, my inefficiency runneth over Verily 
the Government shall care for me all the 
days of my life and 1 shall dwell in a fool’s 
paradise forever Amen 

Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy's Address on 
General Marshall 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 


Qen. Lucius Clay, Decision In Germany: Oen. 
Mark Clark, Calculated Risk; Qen. John B. 
Deane, Strange Alliance: Qen. Omar Bradley, 
The War America Fought, Life magazine, 
April 80, 1951. 

Also, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, The Nightmare 
of American Foreign Policy; Jonathan Dan¬ 
iels, The Man ft Independence; Freda Utley, 
The China Story, Henry Wallace, Soviet Asia 
Mission; Robert Payne, Mao Tse-tung— 
Ruler of Red China 

This bibliography Is important because it 
shows not a single enemy-personal or polit¬ 
ical—of General Marshall, unless It be Wins¬ 
ton Churchill, with whom Marshall did not 
see eye-to-eye during phases of the war 

1 do not propose here to Indicate my own 
Judgment of this speech; I shall do that at 
another time 

The point of this piece is to suggest that 
the speech ought to be read, ought to be 
taken seriously, and ehou’d be discussed. 

It is apparent, throughout that Senator 
McCarthy, while not approving of General 
Marshall, devotes most of his long speech 
not to his own views but t,o quotations from 
others He says 

“There are various ways in which to arrive 
at an estimate of a wartime figure. It Is 
helpful if he will write his own recollections, 
but that General Marshall has declined to do, 
giving, as I understand It. the explanation 
that to do BO would injure certain reputa¬ 
tions 

“If all public figures accepted that thesis, 
I may remark in passing, the public would 
be even less enlightened that It Is at present. 

“In pursuit of an estimate, one may also 
gain Information from official records The 
records of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Anglo-American combined chiefs of staff are 
not open to my perusal 

“In the end the Inquirer will also find in 
the archives of the enemy, when they become 
available, evidence regarding the behavior 
of his own leaders 


OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr McCarthy Mr President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an article 
by George Sokolsky, published In the 
Washington Times-Herald of Sunday, 
July 1, 1951. It deals with my address 
on Gen George C. Marshall 

There being no obiection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows. 

These Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Senator Joe McCarthy put together a 
study of Gen. George Marshall from the 
record made by his friends 
The immediate newspaper reports were 
based not upon the Senator's 60,000-word 
speech but on a supposition of what he might 
have said 

In current Journalism, this is called "high 
lighting” and is generally Inaccurate and 
distorted 

So I waited until I could get a full copy 
of the speech; read the whole 60,000 words 
and realized that the Senator had done a 
decent Job of research and analysis 

To make the matter clear, this is a partial 
bibliography that Senator McCarthy used In 
connection with this speech 
Winston Churchill, The Hinge of Fate; 
Admiral Leahy. I Was There; Cordell Hull. 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull, vol. II, Henry L. 
Stimson. On Active Service; James F. Byrnes, 
Speaking Frankly; Sumner Wells, Seven De¬ 
cisions That Shaped History; Edward Stet- 
tinlus, Jr. Roosevelt and the Buselana. 


“If the archives of the Kremlin are ever 
open to us, we shall have even deeper Insight 
than we have today concerning the conduct 
of our current leaders 

“But as matters now stand, I have been 
forced to rely upon the memoirs and upon 
some other contemporary sources 
“I repeat that all these are friendly sources, 
and cannot be charged with attempts to 
Injure General Marshall “ 

Prom that point on, Mr McCarthy de¬ 
votes himself to showing how General Mar¬ 
shall placed himself In posture to run the 
American participation In World War II, 
largely by quarreling with Winston Churchill 
over where the second front was to be and 
how It was to be managed 

It was Churchill versus Stalin, with Mar¬ 
shall on Stalin's side. Out of this particular 
decision, which Marshall finally won, Stalin 
gained mastery of Eastern Europe 
McCarthy then goes on to discuss Yalta, 
raising the issue for the 1962 campaign 
“It was Marshall who stood at Roosevelt’s 
elbow at Yalta, urging the grim necessity of 
bribing Stalin to get into the war. 

“It was Marshall who submitted Intelli¬ 
gence reports to support his argument, sup¬ 
pressing more truthful estimates, according 
to Welles. In Hanson Baldwin’s book on page 
81, and keeping from the stricken Roosevelt 
knowledge that the Japanese were even then 
feeling for peace in acknowledgment of de¬ 
feat ’* 

It is interesting that some writers insist 
upon calling all this hindsight. 

’They forget that men like Herbert Hoover, 
Hugh Gibson, Arthur Bliss Lane, William O. 
Bullitt, Joseph P Kennedy, and many others. 
Including, 11 I may be so Immodest, myself, 
bad lots to say on this subject from 1988 
until today. 

As one lists such names, It would be most 


Also. Robert Sherwood. Roosevelt and Hop- unjust not to Include Charles Lindbergh, who 
kins, Hanson Baldwin, Great Mistakes of the was pilloried and destroyed as a public figure 
War; Gen H. H. Arnold, Global Mission; because he recognized early the truth of Rus- 
Oen. Claire Chennault, Way of a Fighter;^plan Imperialism. ^ 


Self-Denial? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

or NEW rsasEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13,1951 
Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, if brevity is 
the soul of wit, the Ocean City (N J) 
Sentinel-Ledger has published a witty 
editorial, which follows: 

Glass-House Dweller 
President Truman, In a Fourth of July 
address, called upon the American people 
to exercise restraint and self-denial. 

Huh I 


Granting of Bail to Convicted Communists 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. GARMATZ Mr. Speaker, I think 
it was most unfortunate for the Ameri¬ 
can people to read that Judge Learned 
Hand, of the United States court of 
appeals, restored the 15 Communists to 
ball The reinstated bail was posted by 
the bail fund of the Civil Rights Con¬ 
gress of New York. This organization 
was described by Judge Sylvester J. 
Ryan as unworthy of trust 

I appreciate fully the line of demar¬ 
cation which divides the executive, leg¬ 
islative, and judicial arms of Govern¬ 
ment My work is legislative, and I 
have listened with great interest to the 
speeches made on the floor of Congress 
by my colleagues on the terribly menac¬ 
ing conditions to our Nation and the 
world, brought about by a scheming, 
cunning, conspiiatorial group of Com¬ 
munists They hatch their nefarious 
plans in Moscow, and their dupes m our 
own country follow out orders. 

The information that I receive in 
Washington comes from the grass roots 
of our country, from the common people, 
the people that make up our country. It 
is the same sentiment which I hear ex¬ 
pressed in my own district, from my con¬ 
stituents. I have never believed in witch 
hunting, but the time has come when 
American citizens must speak out. That 
time is now. Judges can do what they 
please within their own respective Juris¬ 
diction, but at the same time, sitting in 
their study cloisters, I think it would be 
good for them to know what the public 
sentiment is, not only in our own city of 
Baltimore but throughout the Nation. 
They should know that they must re¬ 
spect public sentiment and must not 
yield to the false blandishments of these 
clever Communists, who are determined 
to overthrow by force our Government 
and its free institutions. 

While I hope there will be a cease¬ 
fire. as do all mothers and fathers of the 
boys who are engaging in the grim but 
useless struggle in Korea, the attitude of 
the Communists and their insidious 
j;>ropaganda shows that they are trying. 
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to make fools of General Ridgway’s dele¬ 
gates and those of the United Nations. 
We must 6e on guard. Attempts are be¬ 
ing made right here In the States by a 
group of Communists to tear down every¬ 
thing that we hold dear and precious in 
religion and in those ideals and precious 
values of a free Government. I certainly 
hope that our Judges will be responsive 
and understanding. As I have said. I 
would not Invade the Judicial province, 
but I must protest the soft and spongy 
attitude of Judge Hand. I respect his 
learning and know that he is a great 
Jurist, but I am afraid that he has been 
hoodwinked by the Communists, who 
talk one way and act another 


Discharge of Lt. (jg) William Henry 
Evans, Jr. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 13. 1951 

Mr McCarthy. Mr President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record ceitain 
references taken from the flies regarding 
the discharge of Lt (jg) William Henry 
Evans, Jr, together with a letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Eoqewater, Md . June 20, 1951 
Prom William Henry Evans, Jt , ex-lieu¬ 
tenant (Jg) USNR, ^13024/1106 
To The Chlel of Naval Operations 
References (1) Discharge Older to Lt (Jg) 
W H Evans. Jr , (2) Navy General Order 
No 16, (3) OPNav 37-60, (4) oath signed 
on May 11, 1949, (5) Constitution of the 
United States and Bill of Rights 
Subject Filing this correspondence in offi¬ 
cer’s Jacket and Immediate action to ex¬ 
pedite money still owed to officer, plus 
bis personal effects, etc , request for 

1 On May 11. 1949,1 signed an oath to the 
effect “that I will support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic, that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the same, 
that I take this obligation freely, without 
any mental reservation or purpose of eva¬ 
sion, and that I will well and faithfully dis¬ 
charge the duties of the office on which I 
am about to enter so help me God ’’ 

2 I have carried out this oath to defend 
my country against those domestic enemies 
of the United States who no longer believe 
in the Constitution of the United States 
with Its BUI of Bights, who no longer wave 
the Stars and Stripes as the only flag that 
Americans should pay allegiance to, who 
desire to replace the American bald eagle 
symbol with the United Nations black widow 
spider symbol, or the Red Russian bear, and 
who always put the Interests of the United 
Nations and Soviet Russia above those of 
the United States. 

3 Regardless of the clever high-sounding 
propaganda to the contrary, the present ad¬ 
ministration Is leading the United States to 
national suicide. The betrayals of Tehran, 
Yalta and Potsdam (and others less notable, 
but Just as deadly) have put Soviet Russia 
into a position to make a bid for world 
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domination The record of this treason 
speaks for itself; these traitors already have 
convicted themselves by their words and 
deeds 

4 For the unpardonable sin. in the eyes 
of the present administration, of putting 
the welfare of my country above the Interests 
of the pro-Red United Nations and Soviet 
Russia, my commission as a lieutenant (Jun¬ 
ior grade) In the United States Naval Re¬ 
serve was revoked, and I was discharged 
from the naval service under honorable 
conditions 

5 In spite of the fact that I was officially 
and repeatedly Informed that I was being 
tried on whether or not I had violated naval 
general order No 16 which states that 
anything authorized for publication must 
have advance clearance, my discharge order 
clearly indicates that I was discharged for 
the text of my letter and not the failure to 
obtain advance clearance 

6 Moreover, paragraph No 3 of my at¬ 
tached discharge order also states that “your 
action was in violation of a directive of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, requiring ad¬ 
vance clearance of statements concerning 
foreign policy by members of the naval 
service *’ This quotation from my discharge 
order Is known as OPNAV 37-60, which was 
a continental dispatch sent out In Decem¬ 
ber 1950 To clearly Illustrate that my dis¬ 
charge was a political matter out of the 
hands of the Navy, I shall elaborate on the 
above quotation from my discharge 

(a) I never saw nor heard of OPNAV 37-50 
until April 25, 1951, which was 26 days after 
my letter to Mr Alfred Kohlberg was pub¬ 
lished and 40 days after I had written the 
letter 

(b) On April 25. 1051, upon the arrival 
of a dispatch to the United States Steam¬ 
ship Rogers In the Yellow Sea ordering me 
to proceed Immediately to Tokyo. Japan, I 
was shown this confidential OPNAV 37-60 for 
the lit St time, whereupon 1 read and signed 
It as directed (on April 25, 1961) 

(c) I informed the Naval Board ol Inquiry 
at Sasebo, Japan, the Naval Disciplinary 
Hearing In Wabhlngton. D C., and finally the 
Secretary of the Navy that I could not be 
held accountable for OPNAV 37-60 under 
the above circumstances They all agreed 
with me on this obvious fact, since 1 had 
never seen OPNAV 37-60 until after the 
letter was written and was published 

(d) In connection with my letter I was 
continually Informed that the text of my 
letter was not the Issue, but the violation 
of Navy General Order 18 Nevertheless, the 
contents of the letter weie argued with me 
by persons who had not qualified as com¬ 
petent to pass Judgment on the text of the 
letter, or to discuss such matters objec¬ 
tively 

(e) Even though I could not be held ac¬ 
countable for OPNAV 37-50, Francis P Mat¬ 
thews accused me of violating this directive 
and tried me for It, as my discharge order 
clearly shows A naval officer Is not sup¬ 
posed to keep himself Informed of confiden¬ 
tial directives (that he has never seen nor 
heard of) by mental telepathy direct from 
their sources 

7 A glance at paragraph 3 of my attached 
discharge order definitely proves that I was 
tried solely on what I said and not on any¬ 
thing else I, therefore, demand an expla¬ 
nation as to why my discharge order included 
a violation of OPNAV 37-60, when no evi¬ 
dence could possibly hold me accountable 
for that directive, besides being Informed 
that I would not be tried on it 

8 Not only was I convicted for my words 
against the present administration leaders, 
I also was tried and convicted for the crime. 
In the eyes of the pro-Bed administration, 
of daring to expose their Idol, Franklin D. 
RcxMevelt. who made the world safe for com¬ 
munism through his betrayals. 

It really is a mystery why the author of 
my discharge order did not convict me for 


stating in my letter that Algor Hiss was in 
a key position at the Yalta betrayal. 

In refefence to Franklin D, Roosevelt, my 
discharge order states that my contemp¬ 
tuous words used constitute grave miscon¬ 
duct on the part of an officer ol the naval 
service Any attempt to Inform the Amer¬ 
ican people what really happened at the 
betrayals of Tehran, Yalta and Potsdam 
Is classified as unsatisfactory performance 
of duty on the part of an officer whose first 
loyalty is to the United States of America 

9 The phrases used In paragraph three of 
my discharge order bear a striking resem¬ 
blance, In my opinion, to the double talk so 
skillfully exploited by the Soviet Union. 

10 Since the United States Navy was 
under orders, I was rushed around Japan 
and forced out of the Navy so fast that I was 
not able to obtain the following items which 
are due me 

(a) Personal effects On May 6. 1951,1 was 
ordered to proceed to Tokyo, Japan, from 
Sasebo, Japan, in a manner approaching In¬ 
decent haste, to put It mildly As my orders 
at that time still directed me to return to 
the U S S Rogers and to resume my regular 
duties aboard ship, I naturally left most of 
my personal belongings aboard my ship 
Moreover, as the result of being forced to 
rush under pressure. I also left some of my 
personal belongings aboard the U 8 S 
Prairie (AD-15) which was in Sasebo, Japan, 
at thet time 

Upon arrival In Tokyo on May B. 1951, I 
was informed by the pro-American under¬ 
ground that a dispatch had been sent to 
Tokyo from Washington several days previ¬ 
ous requesting Tokyo to originate a recom¬ 
mendation for the revocation of my commis¬ 
sion This was the dispatch which un¬ 
doubtedly was the reason for my sudden 
and mysterious change from a defendant to 
a witness In the Naval Board of Inquiry at 
Sasebo, Japan. 

There is more evidence that I have in this 
matter, which I shall release shortly, but the 
main purpose at this time Is to show why I 
became separated from my personal effects 

Upon receiving orders to proceed to Wash¬ 
ington, D C, Immediately, I Inquired about 
my personal effects still aboard the ship In 
spite of the fact that the ship was due back 
at Yokosuka on May 17, 1951, I was ordered 
to leave Japan on May 7, 1051. Now, If this 
had be?n a naval matter, the Navy would 
have let me remain In Japan for another 
10 days to gather my personal effects The 
orders from Washington stated that they 
wanted me back there as fast as possible 

(b) The United States Navy still owes me 
several hundred dollars which I should have 
received before I was separated from the 
naval service, plus 8% days’ leave coming to 
me For this leave I demand 8% days’ full 
pay on my pay scale as of May 29, 1951. 
When I attempted to obtain all the money 
due me before I was separated, I was in¬ 
formed that I could not be paid one cent 
because my permanent pay record was not 
there 

The Navy forced me to become separated 
from my permanent pay record on May 2. 
1961, and never gave me an opportunity to 
let It catch up to me Before I left Tokyo, 
Japan. I pleaded with the officer in ho signed 
my orders directing me to Washington to 
allow me to wait several days In order that 
I could receive my permanent pay record 
which was following me up and down Japan 
At that time I knew that I would have trou¬ 
ble later in getting paid Regardless of my 
pleas. I was ordered to leave Tokyo on May 
7, 1951, without my pay record. 

In Washington, D C, a temporary pay rec¬ 
ord was made out for me at great incon¬ 
venience to all concerned. When I request¬ 
ed my money, I was Informed that I would 
not receive a cent until my permanent pay 
record arrived 
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When 1 left Japan, the officer who signed 
my orders there promised that mv pay rec¬ 
ord would be rushed to Washington via air 
mall It Is now June 20. 1951, and I still 
have not received any money from the United 
States Navy 

11 It is hereby demanded that the United 
States Navy expedite my personal effects to 
me as fast as they rushed me around Japan 
and forced me out of the Navy without pay¬ 
ing me Moreover, I shall go over to the 
Officers’ Accounts Section In the Main Navy 
Building In Washington D C, at 0900 on 
Tuesday, June 26, 1961, at which time I In¬ 
tend to go over my pay account with the 
proper authorities and settle this matter to 
our mutual satisfaction. 

12 While holding no bitterness against 
the naval service, nor against any naval offi¬ 
cer, my patience has been stretched consid¬ 
erably In the matter of my personal effects 
and money due me 

13 The American people realize, as well as 
I do, that the United States Navy was not 
responsible for my discharge from the naval 
service for expressing pro-American views 
and living up to my oath of allegiance 

WiLLZAM Henry Evans, Jr. 

(Senator John L. McClellan. Senator Er¬ 
nest W McFarland. Senator Walter George. 
Senator Paul Douglas. Senator Everett M. 
Dlrksen, Senator Bourke B Hlckenlooper, 
Senator James O Eastland. Senator Harry F. 
Birrd, Governor Theodore R McKeldln. Con¬ 
gressman Edward T. Miller. Congressman 
James Devereux, Congressman Edward A. 
Garmatz, Congressman George H Fallon, 
Congressman Lansdale G Sasscer, Congress¬ 
man J Glenn Beall. Congressman Dewey 
Short. Gen Douglas MacArthur, Admiral 
Louis Denfeld, Captain Crommelln. Mr. Guy 
George Gabrlelson, Mr. Alfred Kohlberg, the 
Chicago Tribune, the Washington Tlmes- 
Herald. the Washington Star, the Ashland 
(Wls ) Dally Press, the Annapolis Eve¬ 
ning Capital, the Southern Maryland Times, 
the American Legion, the Freeman maga¬ 
zine, Common Sense newspaper. Associated 
Press, International News Service, United 
Press.) 

Mat 28, 1661. 

From* Secretary of the Navy 
To. Lt (Jg) William H Evans, Jr, USNR, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. Navy De¬ 
partment 

Via. Chief of Naval Personnel 
Subject. Revocation of Commission and 
Discharge from the United States Naval 
Reserve under honorable conditions 
Reference: (a) General Order No 16, (b) 
Bu-Pers CL 207-49 

1. When directed by your commanding of¬ 
ficer you will regard yourself detached from 
all duties which may have been assigned 
you. You will Immediately report to the 
Commanding Officer. Naval Receiving Sta¬ 
tion. Washington, D. C.. for temporary duty 
In connection with your separation proc¬ 
essing In accordance with reference (b). 

2 Upon completion of separation proc¬ 
essing, and when directed by the command¬ 
ing officer of the activity at which you are 
separated, you will regard yourself detached. 
By direction of the President, the revocation 
of your commission and discharge from the 
United States Naval Reserve under honor¬ 
able conditions are effective at 2400 on the 
date of detachment. 

3 This action is taken by reason of your 
action, while serving aboard the U S S. 
Royers (DDB-876) on 16 March 1051, in ad¬ 
dressing and mailing a letter, containing ex¬ 
press permission for republlcatlon and to a 
person and under circumstances providing 
reasonable cause for belief that republleatlon 
would be effected, which letter contained 
highly Intemperate criticism of the foreign 
policy of the United States and impugned 
the motives and good faith of officials on the 
highest levels responsible for the formula¬ 
tion and implementation of that policy. 


Your action In this respect is considered to 
have constituted unsatisfactory performance 
of duty, in that it had a foreseeable tend¬ 
ency to promote disunity and dlsaffectkm 
among other persons in and outside the 
Armed Forces, rather than singleness of alms 
and purpose in an hour of natlcmal peril. 
Your action was in violation of a directive 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, requiring 
advance clearance of statements concerning 
foreign policy by members of the Naval Serv¬ 
ice Moreover, the contemptuous words used 
in your letter with reference to the present 
and a previous Incumbent in the Office of 
President of the United States, and to the 
present Secretary of State, constitute grave 
misconduct on the part of an officer of the 
naval service. 

4 Cost of travel is chargeable to subhead 
18, MPN, current on date of detachment 
(1711453 for 1951,1721453 for 1962), expendi¬ 
ture account 74110, object class 020. 

Francis P Mattuxws, 
Secretary o/ the Navy. 


Government at Halt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF ORZOON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Jvly 13,1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave granted, I Include as part of 
these remarks the lead editorial which 
appeared in the Oregonian in its issue of 
Sunday, July 8, 1951, entitled “Oovem- 
ment at Halt ” 

GOVERNMXNT AT BaLT 

The flow of war news and crime news from 
the Nation’s Capital in recent months has 
been such as to obscure an Important fact; 
The Federal Government Is not accomplish¬ 
ing its real Job, which is to govern. 

This is made all too clear in the current 
box-score report of the bipartisan Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, a group 
singularly unimpressed by the headlines 
about congressional labors on the Kefauver 
committee and In the MacArthur hearings. 
The report reveals: 

1 Of the 20 Government reorganization 
proposals placed before the Eighty-second 
Congress, not one has received favorable 
approval In fact, there have been hearings 
in both Houses on only one minor measure, 
no action at all on 18 measures In the House 
of Representatives and no action on 15 of 
the proposals pending in the Senate. 

2 President Truman is stiu sitting on 61 
reorganization plans submitted to him May 
8 Not one proposal has been submitted to 
the Congress 

By contrast, the Eighty-first Congress 
passed a total of 34 Hoover report proposals 
constituting roughly half of the entire re¬ 
organization program. 

And the record of action on the Hoover 
proposals is Just one portion of the evidence 
of governmental stalemate. The first ees- 
sion of the current Congress, prior to June 
20, had enacted only 51 laws, most of them 
in the category of Public Law 42, which gives 
each Congressman an increased allowance 
for telegram and telephone tolls. The 
busier Eighty-first Congress had passed 114 
laws by June 20 of its first session in 1049, 
and 126 laws by the same date in its second 
session in 1950. 

This poor showing of the Eighty-second 
Congress may be explained, in part, of course 
by the unprecedented time taken by the Xe« 
fauver and BfacArthur hearings. Senators 
cannot listen to and pass Judgment on 


2,000,000 words of testimony and stUl give 
full time to their other legislative duties. 

But there are other reasons for the stale¬ 
mate, and an important one is the gulf that 
lies between the President and the Congress 
in almost all matters of major policy. So in¬ 
hospitable is Congress to proposals of the 
administration that even such bipartisan 
humanitarian proposals as the measure for 
shipment of food to India meets rough going 
in the legislative branch. 

While such a situation exists, the United 
States can be said, with some element of 
truth, to be without a functioning govern¬ 
ment. 

Meanwhile, lying dormant are such Hoover 
Commission proposals as those for reorgani¬ 
zation of the Veterans’ Administration, for 
the reorganization of the post office and 
elimination of politics from postmaster ap¬ 
pointments and for consolidation of Federal 
public works activities of the Army Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 

Enactment of these and other pending 
reorganization bills would not only save bil¬ 
lions of dollars but would add immeasurably 
to the efficiency of the Federal Government 


Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy’s Address on 
General Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of th^ Record 
an editorial entitled “Senator McCarthy, 
of Wisconsin,” published in the Colton 
(Calif) Courier, and also an editorial 
entitled “What Senator McCarthy said 
About General Marshall,” published in 
the Washington Times-Herald of June 
24. 1951. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the Colton (Calif) Courier] 
Senator McCarthy, or Wisconsin 

Senator McCarthy, of Wisconsin, the 
stormralser of the Republican Party, is as 
necessary on the American political scene 
as any man in Washington If it weren’t for 
the McCarthys, who are wllUng to court 
unpopularity by calling a spade a spade, the 
country would be in bad shape indeed. 

His latest 80,000 word attack was directed 
at General Marshall and only incidentally 
at Dean Acheson. 

Even editors who decry the efforts of Mc¬ 
Carthy admit that the policies of the two 
above-mentioned gentlemen have brought 
the United States to the brink of a terrible 
war and even now to a war which Is costing 
thousands of American lives. 

Their mistakes in Asia have been enor¬ 
mous. Whether their intent was purpose¬ 
ful or not the net result was the same and 
If It takes a McCarthy, shouting at the top 
of his voice, to rid public life of these two 
men, we are for him. 

Dean Acheson didn’t even know that he 
had Communists working for him. He de¬ 
fended AJger Biss to the last. On the other 
hand MoCartht flayed the Communists In 
Washington with everything at his disposal 
and succeeded In routing many from pubiio 
office and putting many in prison. 

Let us not be too hasty in condemning 
McCarthy. He is the one man in Washiim- 
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ton who seems capable of doing something 
about a very bad situation. 

[From the Washington Tlmes-Herald of June 
24, 1951] 

What Sxnator McCarthy Said About 
Obneral Marshall 

Senator Joe McCarthy made a 60,000-word 
speech about General Marshall, on June 14. 
The kept columnists and newspaper errand 
boys of the Pendergast mobsters have been 
screeching the house down, ever since. 

They have suggested the Senatoi Is a 
skunk, traitor, mudslinger, faker of facts, and 
all-around candidate for horse-whipping. 
Are they right? 

We don’t see how anybody can possibly 
say unless and until after examining the 
evidence And right hero and now, we will 
place a small bet, Senator Kepauvbr not¬ 
withstanding. that not one of those who 
have been calling Joe McCarthy names since 
June 14. has actually done the basic home¬ 
work Job of reading the speech, itself This 
especially means the editors and writers of 
the Washington Post 

The writer of this editorial has read Mc¬ 
Carthy’s speech and finds It is a challenge 
that will have to be met and dealt with, 
sooner or later. 

And what did McCarthy say’’ He said 
that he had decided to find out what makes 
Marshall “the greatest living American" and 
“master of global strategy," as the Truman 
propaganda has It 

Marshall himself has very carefully avoided 
giving any direct testimony on the subject. 

At the end of World War II, the other prin¬ 
cipals on the supposedly winning side of the 
venture who were not still on active duty 
sat down to give an accounting 

It was their public duty to do so, not to 
mention a natural act of pride in work sup¬ 
posedly well done 

Sccretaiy of State Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of War Stlmson, Generals Elsenhower and 
Bradley. Winston Churchill and Admiral Wil¬ 
liam Leahy, Roosevelt’s Chief of Staff, are 
examples of those willing to utter 

Roosevelt, as everybody knows, was care¬ 
fully saving his papers for his own purposes 
and since his death whole armies of Inter¬ 
preters have used them 

Secretary of Defense Porrestal was driven 
to suicide before he could get his own case 
on the record 

Gen Douglas Mac Arthur has been on con¬ 
stant foreign service until now and so h.is 
not been In a position until this year to begin 
his own accounting, but he has not hesitated 
to do BO at the opportunity given 

MARSHALL STAYS UNDER C ^VrR 

But Marshall? At the end of the war 
when he retired to Leesburg, Va, Marshall 
said that he would never tell what he bad 
been doing because he would either have to 
lie or to wieck reputations with the truth 
It was a cryptic and mysterious line that 
has kept many an inquirer after the facts 
on the alert ever since 

At any rate, Marshall has kept under cover 
at all times, both on duty and in retirement, 
so that any researcher of his career has to 
look to others for testimony about his be¬ 
havior. 

In preparing his survey of the mysterious 
general, McCarthy said 

*T have drawn on the written record, on 
the memoirs of the principal actors In the 
great events of the last 10 years, 1 have drawn 
heavily from the books out of which the his¬ 
tory of these times will be written for the 
next 500 years. 

“I have drawn from the pens of Admiral 
Leahy, Winston Churchill, Mark Clark, Rob¬ 
ert Sherwood speaking for Harry Hopkins, 
Henry L. Stlmson, James P Byrnes, Edward 
R Stettinlus, Jr, Sumner Welles, Cordell 
Hull, General Arnold, General Deane, General 
Cheunault, and Jonathan Daniels. 


“No one of them alone was trying to or did 
give anything remotely approaching a com¬ 
plete record of Marshall. The picture 
emerges, however, as we piece together their 
recollection of the events in which he fig¬ 
ures—oftentimes fragmentary, never directly 
uncomplimentary, but when fitted together, 
pointing unerringly to one conclusion 
“It Is from these sources, plus the State 
Department’s own files, that the picture be¬ 
comes generally complete’’ 

And what Is the picture? In the war 
against Germany. Maiahall forced on Roose¬ 
velt and Churchill the strategy that has re¬ 
sulted in Stalin’s grip on Europe Once, to 
win his way. he even threatened that he 
would have Elsenhower resign command of 
the Invasion army 

Read the evidence In the recorded souices 
above listed, If you doubt that Marshall made 
the strategy that has made Stalin In Europe. 
Was the result a good thing? 

’The same sources tell how Marshall forced 
his own Judgment In the policy on Asia that 
has put Stalin In possession of China and 
now has the United States bloodily Involved 
In a Korean war that has no recognizable 
end 

Was that a good thing? 

Marshall Is the publicly proclaimed author 
of still another policy, the prodigal spending 
of United States taxpayer’s dollais In Europe 
since the war that has brought us such re¬ 
markable gains as the Socialist dictatorship 
of Britain, the Umber-legged French and 
other continental blackmailers and a soaring 
cost of living here in the United States 
Marshall’s career as “the greatest living 
American" and master of global strategy has 
cost this Republic a fearful price The full 
amount la not yet known 
God save us from any more of It 


Above and Beyond the Call of Duty 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN A. WHITAKER 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13, 1951 

Mr WHITAKER Mr Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Above and Beyond the 
Call of Duty,” appearing in the Sun¬ 
day Star, Washington, D. C , on Sunday, 
July 8: 

It Is right that the Pentagon should 
guard Jealously the high prestige of the Medal 
of Honor The highest decoration which 
the Government awards for bravery against 
an enemy should not be lightly bestowed. 
But the "concern which some Army officers 
are reported to have expressed privately over 
the number of medals awarded so lar In the 
Korean war does not seem to be well 
founded 

The number of medals awarded within a 
given period of combat does not necessarily 
have any bearing on the Justification for 
the awards. The decoration traditionally 
goes only to those few soldiers who have 
displayed conspicuous gallantry In action 
above and beyond the call of duty The act 
of heroism must be attested by at least two 
eyewitnesses and must be confirmed by care- 
ful official investigation Pentagon officials 
assert that these standards for the award 
have been rigidly maintained since the out¬ 
break of war in Korea It follows, then, 
that the award of the Medal of Honor to 28 
valiant fighting men Is indicative only of 
a type of action in Korea that sets the stage 
for frequent acts of extreme heroism. It 
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does not mean that our soldiers In Korea 
are. as Individuals, any braver than those 
of other wars, or that the Armed Forces are 
any more liberal than In the past In handing 
out the medals. 

The best proof that the Korean medals 
have been well earned Is. the tragic fact that 
only 7 of the 28 Americans who have won the 
coveted honor have actually received the 
award The others are dead or missing. 


Statement of the Wage Stabilization 
Board on Proposal To Change the Tri¬ 
partite Character of the Board 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13, 1951 

Mr O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing statement of the Wage Stabiliza¬ 
tion Boaid on proposal to change the 
tripartite character of the Board 
The Congre.«j8 is now considering a proposal 
to alter the tripartite character of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, now composed of equal 
members representative of labor, manage¬ 
ment, and the general public The proposal 
1 for a preponderance of public members 
whobe votes would exceed the combined votes 
of the members representative of labor and 
management This oropr -lal Is serious 
enough, In our opinion, to warrant public 
concern, even if considered only In relation 
to the operations ol the present Board It 
Is much more serious, however, when con¬ 
sidered In tl ? light of Its effect on our 
system of trlpaitlto action In the long run, 
where Government Is a participant In labor- 
management relations, and its effect on the 
democratic values which a tripartite system 
seeks to prererve 'Iho Issues are so im¬ 
portant that wo would feel remiss In our 
duty If wfe were to remain silent Hence 
this statement 

Wage stabilization affects millions of em¬ 
ployees and their employers It Is only one 
phase stabilization of Industrial relations 
In an emergency Any time groups of em¬ 
ployees are Involved, their problems must 
be handled (a) by Individual action (b) by 
collective bargaining or (c) by Government 
Intervention and control When employees 
wish to be organized the principles of democ¬ 
racy, confirmed repeatedly by Congress, en¬ 
dorse collective bargaining as a means of 
solving those problems One of the great 
strengths of the American way of life Is the 
proven ability of labor and management to 
solve their problems with the cooperation, 
rather than the domination, of Government. 

When, as In the present emergency. It is 
necessary In the public Interest to take the 
power of final decision out of the hands of 
the parties, the Government must make 
every effort to preserve for the future the 
basic values of self-determination, Including 
collective bargaining During such an emer¬ 
gency, the Government Is truly the custodian 
of the liberties of the parties It Is essential, 
therefore, that Government act In such a way 
that those liberties may be returned to the 
parties at the end of the emergency, with a 
minimum of damage This Is the objective 
of the tripartite approach, as It has been 
practiced traditionally by the Government 
in emergencies similar to the present. Thus. 
In the structure of the present Wage Sta¬ 
bilization Board, the members representative 
of labor, of management, and of the general 
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public bave equal power and equal reeponal- 
blllty, reflected in their equal numbers and 
their equal voting rights. Decisions are 
made after discussion among equals. They 
are reached through the exercise of persua¬ 
sion rather than the exercise of a dominant 
voting power by any particular segment of 
the Board. Only through participation by 
equals can real cooperation be achieved in 
reaching decisions affecting millions of em¬ 
ployees and their employers Only in this 
way can those employees and employers be 
assured that Government Is fully aware of 
their problems, their needs, and their desires. 


The Post Office Is Big Business 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

or KKW JEB8BY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial 
from the TVayne Township Record of 
July 6. 1851* 

Thi Post Orrici Is Bio Businkss 

A revealing article on the weird workings 
of bureaucracy appeared in the June Issue of 
Harper's magazine Written by C Lester 
Walker, it deals with the amazing case of 
the United States postal service. 

The post office Is big business, with a cap¬ 
ital B It also enjoys a total monopoly in 
Its field, which Is true of no other business, 
big or little Its annual revenues run 
around $1,670,000,000 It has 500,000 employ¬ 
ees, 42,000 branch offices, and 10,000 vehicles. 
Yet some months ago people in various parts 
of the country complained of sharp declines 
in the standards of postal service All kinds 
of mall—air, first-class, special delivery, par¬ 
cel post—was taking longer and longer to 
reach Its destination. In some Instances the 
delays seemed Incredible Mr. Walker writes, 
‘'Mail from London. England, was being re¬ 
ceived in Radio City as soon as mail posted 
at the same date and hour In the Bronx ” 

This was the results of cuts in service 
which were ordered In April 1960 And the 
reason for the cuts, according to the Post¬ 
master General, was that the Department 
would have a deficit of about $530,000,000 for 
the fiscal year, and something drastic had 
to be done 

Is It necessary for the post office to lose 
mmey—and huge sums of money at that? 
Mr Walker does not think so. The British 
Post Office has made a profit in almost every 
year since 1711. The Canadian Post Office 
is also a profit-making enterprise. What, 
then, Is the trouble with the United States 
postal service? 

Mr Walker quotes a telling sentence from 
a Hoover Commission report which said the 
Department has "a creaky, overcentraliaed 
organizational structure; outmoded methods 
and equipment, cumbersome budgeting and 
accounting systems, a maze of tangled reg¬ 
ulations and restrictions" One of these 
faults, excessive centralization, may be the 
worst of all. The whole tendency of mod¬ 
em Industry has been to decentralize, in the 
Interest of economy, efficiency, and better 
service to customers. Idr. Walker cites as 
one example of this a chain-store system 
with 1,612 stores, each of which has been 
given almost complete managerial autonomy. 
In the Post Office Department, by contrast, 
Washington runs everything. No decision 
of consequence can be made without per¬ 


mission from headquarters—«nd this often 
takes endless, time-hearing correspondenoe 
to get. 

Mr. Walker finds that the Post Office haa 
been about lOO-percent opposed to mechani¬ 
cal handling and sorting methods which are 
used both in private business and In tbe 
postal services of some other countries. It 
seems to be a case of what was good enough 
for grandpa la good enough lor sonny. 

Guhig on, Mr. Walker believes that the 
Post Office personnel sjrstem is Impoeslble 
a*id Inefficient. The postmasters themselves 
are political appointees—they are at the 
heart of the patronage system. And post- 
office accounting methods, which are laid 
down by the all-powerful General Account¬ 
ing Office, seem to be as archaic as the bow 
and arrow. 

Mr. Walker goes Into details In bis article, 
and some of his revelations are staggering. 
At the end, he summarizes a plan which. 
In his opinion, would eliminate all or prac¬ 
tically all of tbe Department's huge deficits. 
In essence, this plan wculd simply bave the 
Post Office operate along standard business 
lines—something which, apparently, Govern¬ 
ment buslnes.ses never do It remains to 
be seen If they ever will. 


The State Department and Commnniiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or wxscoKsm 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr McCarthy. Mr President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled "Comments by Ci'ump,” 
which appeared in the Cambridge News, 
of Madison. Wis, on July 5, 1951. It 
deals with Communists sind the State 
Department 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

COAtMXNTS BY CRUMP 

The state Department’s continuous cud¬ 
dling of the Red Communists and the Red 
North Koreans Is enoi^h to drive even the 
liberals In this country Into hysterics This 
recent peace move was almost the straw 
that broke the camel's back as far as some 
Americans are concerned There was a time 
in American history when we could say 
"Submit to our terms or be defeated" but 
that era ended with tbe crowning of Dean 
Acheson. Is peace so dear that we are will¬ 
ing to sell our souls to those rotten bunch 
Of Commies and kiss the principles, to which 
12,000 men died so bravely, good-by? That 
is exactly wbat we are Intending to do In 
Korea at tbe present time 

I would hate to look any of those dead 
men In the face and say, "Brother you were 
the biggest sucker who ever died In defense 
of his country" You who fought to pass 
the thirty-eighth parallel with the belief that 
you were doing It as a contribution to the 
free world and now for the sake of at best 
a temporary truce, they ore giving back 
everything that you fought and died for. 
I wonder wbat Dean Acheson would say If 
he had to face Just one of these men. 

Timee have chan^ elnoe World War n 
v.'aen a commander could say, "Uncondi¬ 
tional surrender or die." Now we say we 
want peace any thne at any price and It 
cost us Just a few billion and only 160,000 


casualties and we are right where we started 
from with Mr. Acheaon still at the helm. 
Hew much longer can this stupidity go on? 
What people forget is that democracy is 
not an Infallible system of government and 
even tbe democracy of Athens fell alter some 
Incompetent people got into control. Give 
enough people like Dean Acheson reins In 
the Government and Ood help us all. 


Will General Eitenhower Be a Candidate? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. B. CARROLL REECE 

OP TENNBSBXX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following ar¬ 
ticle by John O’Donnell in the Washing¬ 
ton Daily News of July 12, 1951: 

Capitol Stupp 
(By John O’Donnell) 

Washington, D. C , July 11.—The big ques¬ 
tion among the professional politicians in 
this Capital Is whether Gen. I^wight D Eisen¬ 
hower wUl or will not be the White House 
candidate of either the Republican or the 
Democratic Party in 1952. 

As of today, Eisenhower couldn't get the 
nomination 

One thing la certain in regard to Eisen¬ 
hower If he ever gets the nomination the 
voters can be sure that on the record he 
will hold a tight censoring hand on the In¬ 
formation wlUch is permitted to reach the 
eyes and ears of the American people 

Elsenhower, from the day he got supreme 
command In Europe, thanks to his sponsor, 
then Chief of Staff, Gen. George C Marshall, 
and the late Franklin D Roosevelt, down to 
the present moment, has consciously or un¬ 
consciously, followed the thought that the 
facts of the Nation's life are much too good 
for tbe common people. 

On tbe eve of JiUy 4, he was the top 
speaker before that hoity-toity starchy as¬ 
sembly gathered in swanky Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, London, under the auspices of 
the English-Speaking Union The audience, 
of course, had been talking about the uproar 
and the sessions of the Senate committee 
which heard the testimony of our Republic’s 
military leaders on the firing of General 
MacArthur—no friend of Elsenhower’s 

Eisenhower, if words mean anything, tried 
to put across the idea that his London audi¬ 
ence ahouldn’t be concerned by tbe Mac- 
Arthur issue and that he himself deplored it. 

Said Eisenhower the American to his audi¬ 
ence of Britons* 

"This unity of ours is an international 
fact. Yet it * * ** has been obscured In 
my own eoimtry by concern with trlfiee and 
small disputes fanned into the flames of 
senseless antagonisms Serious differences 
in convictions • • * scarcely need to be 

dragged into the public forum in the petty 
hope of capturing a fleeting local acclaim " 

With this smug denunciation of the Mac- 
Artbur hearings Elsenhower then sbiilingly 
observed that he had, during World War n. 
argumente with some of the British notables 
present and roundly proclaimed: 

"Had these been headlined in the press of 
our two countries they could have created 
public bitterness. • • • Decisions were 

reached because thoee at odds did not find it 
necessary to seek justification in a public 
hue and cry." 
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rACTS CONCERN EVSRT TAXPAYER 

In Other words, according to Elsenhower 
today, the facts of direct concern to every 
American voter and taxpayer, which should 
have been given through the newspapers and 
radio so that they could Judge the ability 
of such persons as Eisenhower, Roosevelt, 
Marshall, and Harry Hopkins, were deliber¬ 
ately withheld and. in his opinion, should 
continue to be 

Well, all that goes back to that important 
date of May 6, 1946, when the Germans 
signed the surrender papers in Reims, end¬ 
ing the shooting in Europe, and Elsenhower 
held out against allowing the American 
newspapermen to spread the glad tidings 
to the American fathers and mothers be¬ 
cause of a deal with Stalin 
On May 7, the day after the formal sur¬ 
render, and 24 hours before Elsenhower 
wanted to release the news out of respect 
for the feelings of Stalin, there took place 
the famous telephone conversation, now re¬ 
leased for publication, between Churchill in 
London and Truman’s spokesman. Admiral 
William D. Leahy, over the secret wire to the 
highly guarded room in the Pentagon 
Here’s how the famous conversation went, 
according to the official transcript 
“Churchill It is mo, the Prime Minister.’* 

CAN’T ACT WITHOUT UNCLE JOE’S O K 

“Leahy I can convey the following mes¬ 
sage to you In view of the agieements al¬ 
ready made (by Eisenhower), my Chief 
(President Truman) asks me to tell you 
that he cannot act without the approval of 
Uncle Joe (Stalin). Do you understand me? 

“Churchill. Hello. The German Prime 
Minister has given out an hour ago, on the 
radio, an address stating that they have 
declared unconditional surrender for German 
troops 

“Leahy We know that 
“Churchill. What’s the use of me and the 
President looking to be the only two people 
in the world who don’t know what is going 
on? The whole of this thing is leaking out 
in England and America 
“Leahy. My Chief told me that he was 
unable to agree on an earlier announcement 
without the approval of Uncle Joe and he 
asked me to transmit that to you • • • 

The rumors will be out in all the papers but 
the official announcement cannot be made 
here until we get the approval of the third 
party 

“Churchill Of the third party? 

“Leahy Of Uncle Joe, yes, sir, 

“Churchill The whole world knows it 
and I don’t see why we should put our news 
off—it’s an idiotic position 
“Leahy. Well, I don’t see it, either, being 
right frank ’’ 

An hour later, Churchill called the secret 
phone in the Pentagon again to report that 
the victory-flushed crowds in London were 
getting out of control and demanding the 
appearance and statements of the King and 
Chui chill 

Leahy * replied* “We have communicated 
with Eisenhower. He says no announce¬ 
ment has been made from his headquarters 
and that no announcement will be made 
until after the announcements are made in 
London, Moscow, and the United States 
• * • President ’Truman, In the event of 

information from Stalin, would make the 
announcement tomorrow.” 

“Churchill Do you really mean that X 
cannot make the announcement? I cannot 
do that. You know my difficulties. 

“Leahy. I know. • • * But the Presi¬ 
dent said he would make no announcement 
until he heard from Stalin.” 


IthttrieFs Hoar 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday» July 12, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from Barron’s of June 11.1951: 
iTHURiEL's Hour—Secretary Acheson Him¬ 
self Discloses Why He Must Be Re¬ 
placed 

(By Felix Morley) 

Ithurlel, legend tells us, was the Archangel 
whose spear had the magic propertv of re¬ 
vealing the true nature of everyone whom 
it touched And all men at some time expe¬ 
rience Ithuriel's hour when, In the words of 
Kipling's poem 

“• • • the sum of all our past, 

Act, habit, thought and passion shall 
be cast 

In one addition, be It more or less. 

And as that reading runs so shall we do ’’ 

Last week Ithuriel’s hour struck for Secre¬ 
tary ol Slate Acheson. a man who for sheer 
mental ability is outstanding in public life 
today Morning and afternoon, day after 
day, Mr Acheson faced a score of Senators, 
answering innumerable questions on every 
conceivable aspect ot our fai eastern policy. 

From study of the testimony, and talk 
with the participants in this groat political 
drama, two over-all impressions emerge One 
Is the technical competence, up to a point, 
of Mr Acheson He was. of course, well pre¬ 
pared for this ordeal, aided by counsel and 
fortlfled by masses of documentation But 
those props would have helped the Secretary 
little except for hts alert mind, his adroit¬ 
ness In fencing and his unfailing courtesy 
toward the inquisitors By every legal crite¬ 
rion, Mr Acheson was an ideal witness 

The second general conclusion, forced by 
the evidence, is the great value of the con¬ 
gressional committee, when conducted on 
the high plane maintained throughout by 
these Joint meetings of the Senate Foreign 
Affairs and Military Services Committees. 
Much of the credit for the quality of the in¬ 
quiry goes to Senator Richard B Russell, 
of Georgia, whose scrupulously impartial 
chairmanship stands as a model. But every 
member also rose to the occasion Questions 
were uniformly polite, even when sharply 
pointed And thus It was that the witness 
gradually but revealingly exposed his inner 
thinking, in response to the probing touch of 
Ithuriel's spear 

It was on a seemingly minor point that 
the Secretary first gave himself away He 
stumbled badly over the State Department’s 
now famous special guidance paper No. 28, 
dated December 23. 1949, and circulated to 
all our diplomatic missions abroad. This 
was the document written to counter the 
false Impressions that (1) Formosa’s reten¬ 
tion would save the Chinese Government; 
(2) The United States has a special Interest 
in * * * Formosa; (3) Its loss would 
seriously damage the interests of * * * 

the United States; (4) The United States is 
• • • committed in any way to act to 
save Formosa. 

Of this confldential document, called by 
Senator Knowland “a basic revelation of de¬ 
featist attitude,” 456 copies were distributed. 
So it is not surprising that the guidance 
paper was soon picked up by an alert news¬ 
paperman and its contents revealed, with 


substantial accuracy, early last year. By a 
committee vote of 16 to 9 the whole has 
now been published, unquestionably with 
damage to State Department prestige 

This special guidance paper. Mr Ache- 
son explained, was designed to discount in 
advance the anticipated capture of Formosa 
by the Chinese Communists It gave the 
party line to be followed by the Voice of 
America and other State Department agen¬ 
cies if. as, and when Formosa fell What got 
Mr. Acheson Into difficulties, in this matter, 
was his argument that while it was not really 
State Department policy to be Indifferent 
about Formosa, it was nevertheless smart 
diplomacy to pretend to be Indifferent This 
thesis was badly punctured when Senator 
Cain wondered whether the State Depart¬ 
ment habitually orders the Voice of America 
to broadcast what the Secretary does not 
himself endorse At that point Senator 
Brewster cuttingly observed “Socrates said 
that the penalty of being a liar was not to 
be believed when you told the truth ” 

Ithuriel’s spear drew blood a second time 
when Mr Acheson refused to admit that 
the constitutional power of Congress to de¬ 
clare war has reality under present-day con¬ 
ditions If there had been "a lot of time,’’ 
he said, It "might possibly have been desir¬ 
able” to let the representatives of the people 
vote on the Issue of sending our hoys to 
fight in Korea But the Secretary of State 
made plain that in his opinion the Executive 
should decide, and the Congress merely en¬ 
dorse. whether the battleground is Korea, 
Iran, or any other area that diplomats and 
generals deem vital to American interests. 

Several Senators, not all Republicans, are 
saying privately that the Acheson hearings 
were protracted in part because of this casual 
attitude toward the Constitution “We de¬ 
cided to show the Secretary,” says one, “that 
if he can usurp the power to make war. we 
still have the authority to hold him to strict 
accountability ” 

The arrogance that underlies Mr Acheson's 
quick Intelligence, and seems inseparable 
from it, was further and almost flamboyantly 
demonstrated when the subject of Yalta arose 
In the hearings 

It was not even superflclally advantageous 
for the present director of our foreign policy 
to defend this highly dubious “secret deal 
with Russia.” as ^natur Alexander Smith 
defines It When Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin signed the Yalta agreement, on Febru¬ 
ary 11. 1945, Mr Acheson was only an Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State It was kept secret 
from him, as well a? from the Chinese whose 
territory was then awarded to the Soviet. 
But the Acheson belief that the Executive is 
above criticism made him attempt to defend 
an action that was and is morally Inde¬ 
fensible So the Secretary of State attempted 
to argue, almost In one breath, that it was 
wholly proper to give control over Manchuria 
to Soviet Russia even though “our policy is 
to keep China from being threatened by the 
efforts of the Soviet Union ” 

For the casual newspaper reader the net 
effect of these revelations of Mr Acheson's 
indifference to moral principles has been 
obscured The three Instances cited, and 
others such as equivocation on our attitude 
toward admitting Communist China lo 
U N, must be patiently unearthed from 
masses of less slgnlflcant testimony But 
those who closely followed the Acheson evi¬ 
dence last week realize that the policy of 
the present Secretary of State is ftnea- 
mentally opportunistic He has himself 
made clear that his guiding light Is not 
what is morally imperative, but rather what 
he can get away with at any particular mo¬ 
ment, in any given circumstance 

That, of course, is to Imitate the philoso¬ 
phy of the Kremlin and thereby to sacrlflco 
the veiy basis of principles more valuable 
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Jban atom bombs In the struggle against 
Communist Imperialism. And It Is because 
\Sr. Aeheson does not see the vital Impor* 
^nce of principle, and even glories in this 
bUnd spot, that be will have to be replaced. 

Amid the enormous global responsibilities 
bo which we stand committed, the formula¬ 
tion of foreign policy must be In the hands 
of one who. In lthuriel^B hour, comes clean 
on a higher ethical plane than that of 
MachiavelU. 


Lithaahia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LANE 

or MASSAGRUsxrrs 

IN THE ROU8E OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I wish to include 
the following: 

AMXXICAM LmitrANXAN 

CotJNcu. or Boston. 

Julp 11. 1951. 

Dear Congressman The Lithuanian Amer¬ 
ican people throughout the Uxxited States, as 
well as those Lithuanians privUeged to reside 
In the free countries of the world, com¬ 
memorated the eleventh anniversary of the 
resubjugatlon of Lithuania and the decennial 
of the first horrible deportations from Lithu¬ 
ania to Siberia on June 16, 1961. 

In Boston we observed this occasion with 
appropriate ceremonies, at which a resolu¬ 
tion was adopted concerning the plight of 
our dear motherland. Lithuania. ViTe enclose 
a copy of this resolution and sincerely hope 
that you wUl find time to read It. 

We earnestly hope that you will continue 
to fight the cause of freedom and do all In 
your power to help Lithuania and other 
oppressed nations of the world regain their 
freedom and liberty. 

Yours respectfully, 

Alexander J. Chavlik, 

President. 

Resolution unanimously adopted at a mass 
meeting held under the auspices of the 
American Lithuanian Council, Boston chap¬ 
ter, In protest and commemoration of the 
following tragedies which have befallen 
Lithuania and its people* (1) Eleventh an¬ 
niversary of the resubjugatlon of Lithuania 
and (2) decennial of the first horrible de¬ 
portations from Lithuania, when, during one 
night, the Bolshevik secret police—^VIX— 
arrested and carried off to the frigid wastes 
of Siberia 40,000 Innocent Lithuanians: 

"Whereas the Soviet Union, relying upon 
the spurious Ribbentrop-Molotov pact of Au¬ 
gust 23, 1930, and In disregard of all treaties 
and agreements with Lithuania, Including 
the peace treaty of 1920, the nonaggression 
pact of 1926, and the mutual-assistance pact 
of 1939, did occupy Lithuania by most brutal 
means and did subject Lithuania to a most 
cruel oppression, and 

"Whereas the Soviet Union, In furtherance 
of Its designs to Implant communism In 
Lithuania and throughout the world, and 
being unable to bend the resistance of Lith¬ 
uania to its will, has embarked upon a relent¬ 
less and unprecedented policy to eradicate 
the Lithuanian nation, as attested by the 
fact that it has already deported or annihi¬ 
lated 800,000 Lithuanians, which constitutes 
over 30 percent of the entire Lithuanian 
people: Now, therefore, be It 

"Re.iolved, That said resubjugatlon and 
genocide being practiced In Lithuania Is 
sorely protested, decried, and deplored, and 
further be it 


"Resolved, That the attention of the 
United Nations, and of the whole cultured 
world be directed to the plight of blood- 
soaked Lithuania, and all effective means be 
solicited to block the ravlsher of Lithuania 
and to expose him to the nations of the 
world; and further be It 
"Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to all Congressmen and Senators of 
the United States, to the representatives in 
Washington, D. C.. of the governments of 
Great Britain. France. Italy. Poland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Finland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Spain, Portugal. Belgium, and to the press." 

AMEXICAN-LmaUANtAN COUNCIL, 
Boston Chapter, 

By Alexander J. Craplxx. Chairman. 

J jANusxis, Secretary. 


Year of No Decitum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ow 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

07 OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13.1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, our Na¬ 
tion. as part of the United Nations, has 
now been participating in the tragic Ko¬ 
rean conflict for over a year. In the 
June 30, 1951, issue of Collier’s is a most 
timely editorial entitled ’’Year of No 
Decision," which I Include as part of 
these remarks, as follows: 

Year of No Decision 

The undeclared war in Korea, a war the 
like of which the world has never seen, la 
now a year old It began with a courageous 
and unprecedented action In defense of a 
noble Ideal For the first time In history, 
soldiers of 15 nations fought beneath a com¬ 
mon flag as representatives of an Interna¬ 
tional organlEatlon whose purpose Is the 
preservation of peace At the end of the year 
the ideal Is still noble. The flag Is still 
there So are the soldiers They have fought 
with an unsurpassed bravery to the point 
where, at this writing, there are Indications 
that at least an Informal cessation of hostlU- 
tles Is possible 

We should like to hope that by the time 
you read this the United Nations original 
goal of an independent, united, democratic 
Korea might be In sight. But the prospects 
at the moment are bleak For, in Its first 
year, the Korean conflict has developed cer¬ 
tain aspects which, while also unprecedented, 
are considerably less noble and more confus¬ 
ing than the ideal itself. This situation ap¬ 
plies particularly to the United States, which 
has assumed the United Nations command 
and provided the great majority of non- 
Korean troops, and which Is the center of the 
turmoil over strategy and leadership. So let 
us look back at some of these unprecedented 
developments from an American point of 
view 

The Korean war Is a war In which our 
civilian and mUltary leaders can give a clear 
picture of what defeat would be like, but 
cannot describe the pattern of victory. 

It la a war fought under a new set of rules. 
It has become a fight In which the U. N. Is re¬ 
stricted to counterpunchlng. It Is not the 
U. N.’s purpose to pursue the enemy and de¬ 
stroy him. 

It Is a war In which no slxable reinforce¬ 
ments of the U. N. forces are apparently con¬ 
templated, whatever the fortunes of battle. 

It is a war from which the United States 
has excluded the trained and accessible sol¬ 


diers of a potential ally (Nationalist China) 
even though the potential ally Is willing to 
participate and Is a member of the world 
organlEatlon under whose banner the other 
allies are fighting. 

It Is a war In which some of those other 
allies have fought the enemy and at the 
same time traded with him, providing him 
with the materials which eventually aid him 
In killing their own soldiers. And the war 
was almost a year old before the combined 
goadlngs of Winston Churchill and the 
United States Congress prompted those al¬ 
lies to take steps toward ending this prac¬ 
tice 

It Is a war in which, as the result of a 
general’s dismissal, the country’s war 
councils have become an open forum, with 
many details of military planning and many 
bitter differences aired for all the world to 
hear. 

It is a war In which the basic American, 
and hence United Nations, strategy Is built 
on the shifting foundations of fear and un¬ 
certainty, and in which there Is no attempt 
on the part of our leaders to conceal or min¬ 
imise those emotions The result of that 
strategy has led to an Ironical situation In 
which the U N. is afraid to win the war for 
fear of making Its actual and potential ene¬ 
mies angry 

These unique military aspects have been 
set down here, of course, without regard for 
diplomatic and political considerations. 
Those considerations are highly Important. 
Their ultimate purpose, the prevention of a 
general war Involving Russia. Is well known. 
And It may be that they have Inevitably 
dictated some of the unorthodox strategy in 
Washington. 

But there Is one paramount aspect of this 
unorthodox strategy which Is of deep con¬ 
cern to many Americans, including the edi¬ 
tors of this magaxlne That is the seemingly 
endless continuation of the slaughter-and- 
be-slaughtered policy which Idr Truman and 
his advisers have decided is the only possible 
policy in Korea if the third world war is to 
be avoided It has already cost some 70,000 
American casualties. It has caused suffering, 
destitution, and a staggering loss of life 
among Korean civilians All this, of course. 
Is the Inevitable toll of war But In this 
case the U N. forces, unless they are driven 
Into the sea, seem committed to fight in¬ 
definitely up and down the Korean penin¬ 
sula (within certain limits) in a minor- 
league war—for the enemy’s lack of alr-and- 
flre power makes It Just that—and try to 
bleed that numerically superior enemy until 
he is so weak that he surrenders. 

’This policy is also of deep concern to 
General MacArthur, and that concern seems 
to be one of the things that cost him his 
command. We have considerable to say 
about the general on our weekly editorial 
page In this Issue. But It might be pointed 
out here that one factor In his disagreement 
with the administration was his desire to 
fight the war along sound, proven military 
lines, and fight It to win with the least cost 
of lives ’This concern for the cost of lives 
brought General MacArthur a rebuke from 
Secretary of Defense Marshall. 

In his testimony before the Senate foreign 
policy inquiry, Secretary Marshall said, "I 
am disturbed and I should think you would 
be disturbed at the effect that will sweep 
through that force (in Korea) of a situation 
in which their commander has stated his 
views which accentuate the casualties that 
they are suffering and In effect that It Is 
without justified purpose" 

It Is quite possible that the soldiers In 
Korea do not need to have their former 
commander "accentuate" the casualties they 
are suffering or point out to them the in¬ 
hibited and frustrating aspects of the cam¬ 
paign in which they are engaged. It Is also 
possible that they might be disturbed by 
some other testimony by Secretary Marshall, 
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as well ae by General Bradley, before the 
same Senate committees. For. though they 
disagreed with General MacArthur on many 
things, the Defense Secretary and the chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff did confirm 
his opinion that the slaughter-and-be- 
slaughtered policy carries no guaranty of 
victory 

General MacArthur told Congress that 
*‘the position of the command from the mili¬ 
tary standpoint forbade victory " Secretary 
Marshall said to the Senators. “I should say 
that if the Chinese Communist continue In 
force In North Korea with the potential of 
additional reinforcements that might be 
made available, and with our situation where 
we visualize no considerable reinforcement of 
the United Nations Army, that they could 
not be driven out of North Korea” And 
when a Senator asked General Bradley If 
the present program In Korea would bring 
decisive results, he replied, “I am not too 
sure we will get them under our present 
methods • • I don’t believe anyone 

is going to promise you or the country that 
we are going to get decisive results under 
what we are doing " 

In spite of this, the President and his ad¬ 
visers see no alternative policy that would 
not In their opinion bring on general war 
Their adherents seem satisfied with that 
policy and only slightly dismayed by the 
casualties Incurred in the indecisive con¬ 
flict One of these adherents, Professor 
Arthur Schlcslnger, Jr. the Harvard his¬ 
torian and a sort of unofficial spokesman for 
the administration, had this to say “Mac¬ 
Arthur says • • • the American people 

simply cannot take any longer our ‘stag¬ 
gering’ and ‘progressively mounting’ losses ” 
Mr. Schleslnger asked, “What have these 
losses been?’’ Then he answered himself 
thus* “MacArthur himself said that 13,000 
Americans had been killed In Korea •since 
last Jo’ie This Is a terrible and tragic 
.tbD' Rut it seems hardly an Intolerable 
loss fur a Nation which killed 31.500 peo¬ 
ple In 1940 by automobile accidents ’’ 

* The families of those 13,000 dead, among 
others, will not share Professor Schlesinger’s 
callous view They will take his snide quo¬ 
tation marks away from the general's des¬ 
cription of the casualties and agree that in 
a war of vacillating policy, a war whose 
most hopeful outcome now Is the status quo 
ante bellum, the continuing losses are Indeed 
staggering 

Some of the occurrences that followed 
General MacArthur’s dismissal give reason 
why the Government's present policy may 
aptly be called vacillating (They are dis¬ 
cussed more fully on this issue's regular edi¬ 
torial page ) The general proposed certain 
actions which were stated as contributing 
causes to his being fired Now the admin¬ 
istration has either adopted them or Is con¬ 
templating their adoption 

No one outside the Iron curtain can ac¬ 
curately say whether General MacArthur's 
adopted or dljcarded policies would provoke 
Russia to open attack But it is our opinion 
that some of t e people who have disagreed 
with him most bitterly have made r lore pro¬ 
vocative statements than the former U. N. 
commander ever did 

President Truman, Secretary Marshall, 
General Bradley and others high in Govern¬ 
ment have told Russia and the world that 
the United States is not ready for war with 
the Soviets. Mobilization Director Wilson 
was even more specific He said the country 
wouldn’t be ready for 2 years. Now, Isn’t 
that provoking Russia—or rather, isn’t It 
enticing Russia Into war and inviting at¬ 
tack? If Russia Is ready for wai^, would the 
Kremlin need any more provocation than 
this open admission of weakness, plus a hot 
war already going In Korea? Would bombs In 
Manchuria or a naval blockade of the China 
coast give the final tip to the scales which 


already are so heavily weighted to our 
disadvantage? 

No one, we repeat, can be sure of the an¬ 
swers to those questions But It does seem 
that If the men In the Kremlin want war 
and are prepared for It now, they have ample 
excuse to get into It. And It also seems that 
the best guess Is still the familiar specula¬ 
tion that Russia has Its own timetable, and 
that If there Is to be a general war It will 
begin when Russia Is ready and not before 

So all the arguments and disagreements 
over Korean policy and strategy bolls down 
to this* the only over-all American policy 
Is the passive policy of waiting to see what 
Russia is going to do next Generals may 
be fired and replaced, but Stalin still calls 
the turn. 

The EoiToas 


Red Doable Cross 
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HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11,1951 
Mr JUDD Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news¬ 
paper article. 

Red Double Cross 
(By Ludwell Denny) 

The Korean armistice negotiations have 
run true to form In almost all Allied-Red 
conferences, our negotiators have to learn 
the hard way They are saved—if ever— 
only when Stalin overplays his hand 
Gen Matthew Ridgway and his chief ne¬ 
gotiator, Vice Adm Turner Joy, are the 
latest—but probably not the last—of a long 
list of capable and forewarned American rep¬ 
resentatives who still could not be careful 
enough in dealing with the double-crossing 
Beds 

When i.he Reds substituted Kaesong in no- 
man's laud, for the original Bldgway pro¬ 
posal of a Danish hospital ship as a meeting 
place, we apparently accepted Kaesong on the 
assumption that it would be neutral un¬ 
armed territory and that the two parties 
would be equal 

Instead the Reds reoccupled Kaesong with 
troops and armed guards Admiral Joy's 
delegation were photographed along with the 
guards as Red propaganda fodder to make it 
appear that they were the defeated, begging 
cease-fire from the victorious Communists 
The fact that the third-day break came 
over Red action In turning back a U N con¬ 
voy including newsmen, was merely a belated 
Ridgway protest against denial of equal stat¬ 
us and failure of neutrality observance of 
which the Reds had been guilty from the be¬ 
ginning 

The net result probably is all to the good, 
whether these negotiations are to be re¬ 
sumed as the Allied authorities seem to ex¬ 
pect, or will be delayed indefinitely until 
Allied military victory. General Ridgway and 
his associates hereafter certainly will be 
sterner in their diplomatic and military deal¬ 
ings with the enemy. 

In fairness to General Ridgway and Ad¬ 
miral Joy and their brilliant battle records, 
it must be remembered that their profes¬ 
sion Is fighting rather than dickering. 

If Stalin repeatedly outsmarted such polit¬ 
ical acea as Churchill and Roosevelt, If Pres¬ 
ident Truman had to learn that the Red 
dictator was hardly the good fellow he ap¬ 
peared at conferences. If such canny nego¬ 
tiators as Cordell Hull, James Byrnes, and 
Ernie Bevin had to learn the hard way, and 


such crack military brains as Marshall, Eisen¬ 
hower, Clark, and Clay were not tough enough 
In dealing with the Reds at first, it is not sur¬ 
prising that our present negotiators have 
been Jolted a bit 

In most of these cases, whether American 
or British, Allied negotiators who acted In 
good faith and were tricked, came out wiser 
and more effective representatives In almost 
every case, however, they did not react suffi¬ 
ciently until Stalin had repeated the double- 
cross and overplayed his hand 

Perhaps one explanation of Stalin's ability 
to fool Allied negotiators at first is that the 
western mind, however hard In actual mili¬ 
tary warfare, is Incapable of being equally 
ruthless In conference 

To the democratic mind, treachery Is not 
the purpose It is the Communist purpose In 
peace as In war, because to Stalin peace is 
simply a camouflaged form of war to destroy 
the democratic enemy. 

Therefore every Red conference Is a trap, 
and the best agreement is only a temporary 
ruse to be broken whenever Stalin thinks 
he can get away with It. 


Ethicf of the Federal Government 
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HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr McCarthy. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Must Lift Government Prom 
Moral Morass, Senator Byrd Says.” an 
Associated Press article which appeared 
recently in the Washington Evening 
Star 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows. 

Must Lift Government Prom Moral Morass, 
Senater Byrd Bays 

The ethics of the Federal Government 
have sunk so low, says Senator Byrd, Demo¬ 
crat, of Virginia, that Congress is consider¬ 
ing rewriting the Ten Commandments in¬ 
to a special code for Government officials 

Senator Byrd called It a shameful fact 
“that the situation in the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has reached such a point” that it was 
necessary “to raise the Government from the 
moral morass ’’ 

His remarks about the ethics of Govern¬ 
ment officials were made in a statement on 
Government expenditures which Senator 
Byrd said have been climbing steadily since 
World War II without any effort by President 
Truman to chock them 

Replying to a statement by Elmei B Btaats, 
Assistant Director of the Federal Budget, 
that “there Is no valid basis for the assertion 
that vast sums of money can be saved by 
eliminating waste and duplications in the 
Federal bureaucracy ’’ Senator Byrd cited 
the following examples of what he called 
waste 

Government publicity, $105,000,000 a year; 
Armed Forces advertising, $5,600,000, the 
Government operates 190,000 nonmllltary 
motor vehicles more than a billion miles 
a year, the Air Force is paying civil service 
salaries plus tuition to send pupils to busi¬ 
ness schools to learn typing, and Agricul¬ 
ture Department sells surplus butter to Italy 
at 15 cents a pound while the Army buys oleo 
at 25 cents a pound, and the Air Force 
Is planning to buy $2,600,000 worth of ref¬ 
use trucks at $12,100 apiece as compared 
with $6,000 trucks Used In Washington 
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Know Your Adversary and Be Alert 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr Speaker, 
pursuant to permission given m the 
House of Representatives, I include the 
speech I delivered at West Branch, Iowa, 
at the opening of their centennial cele¬ 
bration last night, Thursday evening, 
July 12 

The West Branch centennial pageant 
was one of the most interesting and most 
colorful centennial pageants I have ever 
seen, as it portrayed the founding and 
development of President Herbert Hoov¬ 
er’s home community and Included sev¬ 
eral important incidents In his family’s 
history and his own childhood as well as 
the more recent history leading to his 
election as President It was indeed an 
honor and a privilege to attend and to 
take part in this ceremony 

The program and the pageant were 
based upon historical and patriotic 
motifs My own address follows: 

Know Your Aovcosart and Be Alert 

There have been growing up In this 
world over the past 150 years two gieat rival 
nations—Rursla and America Notwith¬ 
standing developments in the middle 60 
years of this period that obscured their basic 
rivalry we need to be especially alert today 
to its existence This rivalry was recognized 
by world diplomats, historians, and military 
leaders soon after the pronouncement of the 
Monroe Doctrine In 1823 It is worth our 
while briefly to look back to the writings of 
the period immediately following the pro¬ 
nouncement of the Monroe Doctrine because 
it may help us to understand some of the 
cross currents in world affairs of today. 

Alexis de Tocquevllle, of Prance, In 1831, 
vtlted the United States to Inquire Into 
what was then hailed as the great experi¬ 
ment in constitutional liberty Coming to 
North America shortly after the pronounce¬ 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine, de Tocquevllle 
was acquainted with the major currents of 
national developments In Europe which. In 
view of subsequent events, be described with 
remarkable precision. 

Writing about 1835 in bis Democracy In 
America, he summarized his views with un¬ 
usual clarity 

“There are, at the present time, two great 
nations in the world which seem to tend 
toward the same end, although they started 
from different points* 1 allude to the Rus¬ 
sians and the Americans. Both of them 
have grown up unnoticed; and whilst the 
attention of mankind was dlfected elsewhere, 
they have suddenly assumed a most promi¬ 
nent place among the nations; and the world 
learned their existence and their greatness 
at almost the same time. 

“All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and only to be 
charged with the maintenance of their 
power, but theee are still In the act of 
growth, all the others are stopped, or con¬ 
tinue to advance with extreme difficulty; 
these are proceeding with ease and with 
celerity along a path to which the human 
eye can assign no term. The American 
struggles against the natural obitaclea 
which oppose him; the adversaries of the 
Russian are men; the former combats the 
wUderneea and savage life; the latter, civili¬ 


zation with all Its weapons and its arts; the 
conquests of the one are, therefore, gained 
by the plowshare: those of the other by the 
sword. 

“The Anglo-American relies upon personal 
Interest to accomplish his ends, and gives 
free scope to the ungulded exertions and 
common sense of the citizens; the Russian 
centers all the authority of society In a sin¬ 
gle arm, the principal Instrument of the 
former is freedom, of the latter, servitude 
Their starting point is different, and their 
courses are not the same, yet each of them 
seems to be marked out by the will of heav¬ 
en to sway the destines of half the globe “ 

Just before the outbreak of the Crimean 
War In 1863 between France and England 
on the one hand and Russia on the other. 
Lord Palmerston. British Foreign Minister 
for many years and Prime Minister for 
nearly 10 years, spoke of the czaidom and 
its methods as follows* 

“The policy and practice of the Russian 
Government has always been to push for¬ 
ward its encroachments as fast and as far 
as the apathy or want of firmness of other 
governments would allow it. but always to 
stop and retire when it was met with de¬ 
cided resistance In furtheiance of this 
policy, the Russian Government has elways 
had two strings to its bow, moderate lan¬ 
guage and disinterested professions at St Pe- 
tersbuig and London, active aggression by 
Its agents on the scene of operations *’ 

During his famous Asiatic cruise Commo¬ 
dore Perry not only visited the Japanese 
Empire and other islands of that region but 
also the mainland of eastern Asia Ee was 
thus able to Interpret realistically the move¬ 
ments he discerned 

Commodore Perry presented a paper be¬ 
fore the American Geogiaphlcal and Statis¬ 
tical Society, at a meeting hold March 6, 
1868. in New York City, from which I quote 
as follows. 

“It requires no sage to predict events so 
strongly foreshadowed to us all; still west¬ 
ward will the course of empire take Its way. 
But the last act In the drama Is yet to be 
unfolded, and notwithstanding the reason¬ 
ing of political empires—westward, north¬ 
ward, and southward—to me It seems that 
the people of America will, In some form or 
other, extend their dominion and their 
power until they shall have brought within 
their mighty embrace multitudes of the is¬ 
lands of the great Pacific, and placed the 
Saxon I ace upon the eastern shores of Asia; 
and I think, too, that eastward and south¬ 
ward will her great rival of future aggran¬ 
dizement—Russia—stretch forth her power 
to the coast of China and Slam, and thus the 
Saxon and the Cossack will moot once more, 
In strife or In friendship, on another field. 
Will It be In frlendahlp? I fear not. The 
antagonistic exponents of freedom and 
absolutism must thus meet at last, and then 
will be fought that mighty battle on which 
the world will look with breathless interest, 
for on its issue will depend the freedom or 
the slavery at the world—doopotism or 
rational liberty must be the fate of clvUlzed 
man. I think I see In the distance the 
giants that are growing up for that fierce 
and final encounter; In the progreas of 
events that battle must sooner or later in¬ 
evitably be fought.’* 

It Is xny sincere hope that we can avoid 
this fierce and final encounter between Rus¬ 
sia and America that was predicted so 
definitely by Commodore Perry in 1856. To 
do so we must know and understand our 
adversary and we must know our own 
strength and our own wea kn essee. Then we 
must build a sound economy and develop to 
the utmost the sinews at our country. In 
doing this we must rely on the understand¬ 
ing and sound judgment of the Amerlean 
people themselves. 

In natural rssources Rusala and America 
are the two great “have** nations on this 


earth. No small part of our strength lies In 
our natural supply of strategic and critical 
materials. Both Russia and America are to¬ 
day vigorously locating, producing, and de¬ 
veloping these materials. 

Another great factor is Industrial produc¬ 
tion and Inventive genius. In that field 
America has developed overwhelming superi¬ 
ority 

A third great factor Is the general develop¬ 
ment of our economic strength and trained 
manpower to maintain our agricultiural and 
Industrial production 

Another great factor is preparedness De¬ 
velopments over the past 6 years In Russia 
give us ample warning of Russia’s deter¬ 
mination to build her military might to the 
utmost In preparation for any possible futiu*e 
war. This warning should cause us sulB- 
clent concern to build our defenses strong 
enough to discourage Russia from attacking 
us and to maintain our position In the 
family of nations In doing this we must 
zealously guard against plunging headlong 
Into militarism and against destroying our 
own fiscal stability 

Our fiscal strength is the fifth great factor, 
but here our Federal budget does not give 
us much ground for optimism unless we 
quickly reduce wasteful and extravagant 
F'ederal spending 

The sixth and greatest factor in building 
our Nation Is our spiritual strength It 
is in this field that America shines out 
In the family of nations in contrast to the 
godless despotism of Russia. 

Russia and America have provided very 
different roles of government within their 
lands The Russian Government promotes 
despotism and degrades the individual to 
serfdom America, on the other hand, 
places Bupieme power In the individual 

The strength of our Nation In the family 
of nations in comparison with Russia will 
depend on our ability to maintain the six 
great factors I have briefly discussed Weak¬ 
ness in any one of these factors can quickly 
undermine our strength to the point that 
Russia may decide she can successfully chal¬ 
lenge us In that fierce and final encounter 
predicted by Commodore Perry. 

One of the greatest threats to our strength 
is decay and collapse from within through 
the loss of Interest by the people in main¬ 
taining the six great factors on which our 
strength depends The Infiltration within 
our own land of Communists and fellow 
travelers recruited from our own people and 
directed from Moscow within the past 20 
years is a dire warning to us 

At almost the same time President Monroe 
proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine, Daniel 
Webster gave us a charge of responsibility 
that still rings true to this day In his ad¬ 
dress at the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Bunker Hill Monument In 1825, Daniel 
Webster called out: 

“Let the sacred obligations which have 
devolved on this generation, and on us, sink 
deep Into our hearts • • • There re¬ 

mains to us a great duty at defense and 
preservation, and there Is opened to us. also, 
a noble pursuit, to which the spirit of the 
times strongly Invites us Our proper busi¬ 
ness Is Improvement Let our age be the 
age of Improvement. In a day of peace, let 
us advance the arts of peace and the works 
of peace. Let us develop the resources of 
our land, call forth its powers, build up Its 
Inatltutlona, promote all its great Interests, 
and see whether we also, In our day and 
generation, may not perform somethli^ 
worthy to be remembered ** 

You will be Interested to know that Daniel 
Webster’s lest sentence In that statement is 
the only quotation engraved on the walla 
of the Chamber at the Bouee of Representa¬ 
tives of the Nation's Capitol. I repeat It: 
'Tet us develop the resouross ai our land, 
call forth Us powers, build up Its Instltu- 
tloas, promote all Its great hxtereats, and see 
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ivhether we also, In our day and generation, 
may not perform sometUng worthy to be 
remembered." 

Our forefathers In their wisdom built for 
us a great Nation founded on sound princi¬ 
ples and they charged us as their successors 
with the great responsibility of preserving 
our great Nation. In such service we will 
perform something worthy to be remem¬ 
bered. 


Controls Battle 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr PRICE. Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. 
I include the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of July 10, 
1951: 

CoNTEOLs Battle 

The administration is throwing all Its eco¬ 
nomic guns Into a last-ditch light for re¬ 
tention of inflation curbs The show has the 
look of an offensive with Its arsenal of argu¬ 
ment, propaganda and plea, actually it is a 
desperate defensive in which the Government 
seems to have a slim chance of success 
Yet If controls are scrapped, even mate¬ 
rially stripped down, the country Is headed 
straight for a new Inflation crisis which will 
probably strike In the fall or next winter 
Nobody likes Federal regulation over prices, 
credit, wages, supply, rents or profits We 
don't like Washington dictation, which ob¬ 
viously has been mushrooming year after 
year We are suspicious that national bu¬ 
reaucracy seizes on one factor after another 
to announce a "crisis'’, that it manufactures 
"crises” to keep extending its influence in¬ 
creasingly over our lives 

There has been lai too much truth in 
these appiehenslons But the tendency to 
expanding Federal domination must not 
bind us to the hard facts of economics We 
are in a period of major defense production, 
which soon will take some $4,000,000,000 
out of American production for armament, 
This will mean a tremendous Impetus lor 
new inflation 

Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston de¬ 
clared yesterday that the Nation can look 
for a much cheapened dollar, worth 30 to 
40 cents of its 1939 buying power, if con¬ 
trols are dumped Mr Johnston Is the 
Government’s chief lieutenant on the firing 
line to secure passage of controls legislation 
in Congress His boss, Mobilization Dii ector 
Charles E Wilson, gave similar warnings last 
night The President has repeatedly asked 
extension and strengthening of controls 
Stabilizer Johnston asserted that If Con¬ 
gress voted extension of present controls "we 
can hold prices for the rest of the year *' 
That Is probably an exaggeration. We don't 
believe that would result But realistic 
curbs can brake the pressure of new infla¬ 
tion trends materially—and new inflation 
stresses are certainly going to strike 
What the administration is seeking to do 
is not politically popular. Just now there 
is a leveling off In prices, and the prospect 
of truce in Korea inclines the public to dis¬ 
card controls Congress knows and responds 
to this sentiment. 

The Senate after bitter debate refused most 
of the changes the President asked, and 
weakened present authority by barring fu¬ 
ture roll-backs. Now the House is debating 
Its bill, which prohibits roll-backs on farm 
products and may do so on all prices. The 


Senate bill has vlrtiuOly been rewritten by 
amendments. 

Strong blocs are at work to destroy the 
curb laws, particularly agriculture groups 
which want to be kept free from controls, 
although this Is discriminatory and food 
prices are the major hazard in the Inflation 
picture. 

For all the red tape, agency bumbling and 
hateful restrictions Inherent In economic 
controls, unless we keep and enforce rea¬ 
sonable curbs during the peak of defense 
production, the Nation Is heading into an 
Inflation peril with throttle wide open 


Let’s Call Things by Theb Real Names 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10,1951 

Mr SHAPER Mr Speaker, it Is time 
that we started calling things by their 
real names in this country and in this 
House 

The issues raised in the current debate 
over price control and other proposed 
amendments to the Defense Production 
Act underscore the Nation’s desperate 
need for a new honesty 

I suggest that the Members of the 
other body who are making a study of 
eithics—or lack of ethics—in Govern¬ 
ment might profitably direct some earn¬ 
est attention to the prevailing sin of 
political euphemism 

The dictionary defines euphemism as 
follow.s 

The substitution of an inoffensive or mild 
expression for one that may offend or sug¬ 
gest something unpleasant 

Of the sms of omission and commis¬ 
sion of which the Truman administia- 
tion is guilty—and they are many and 
varied—there is none more prominent, 
more insidious, or more dangerous than 
this sin of euphemism. 

Under the guise of high-sounding 
terminology and newfangled, bureau¬ 
cratic gobbledygook, Mr Truman is ex¬ 
ploiting all of the old-time political med¬ 
icine-man’s bag of tricks on a scale that 
would have made the old-timer green 
with envy and dizzy with power. And, 
Mr. Truman has added a few new tricks 
of his own 

As a modern political alchemist, Mr. 
Truman has solved the age-old problem 
of turning lead into gold—political gold 
for himself and his henchmen He does 
it by the simple process of calling lead 
gold. 

Again I say, Mr. Speaker, it is time 
that we started calling things by their 
real names. That is the basic honesty, 
Just as the sin of euphemism is the most 
basic form of dishonesty. 

For example, we have today what is 
euphemistically termed ‘’Government 
procurement" and “Government sub¬ 
sidies.” 

An earlier, more forthright, more ac¬ 
curate generation had another name for 
such governmental activities. 

They called them “pork barrel.’* 


The dictionary defines pork barrel as 
“appropriations from the Federal Treas¬ 
ury, regarded as appropriated more for 
local political patronage than for really 
necessary Improvements.” 

Mr, Truman and his associates have 
achieved the ultimate in pork-barrel 
politics. Of course they should not claim 
full credit for this dubious achievement 
They have had unprecedented resouices 
with which to work—voted by the Con¬ 
gress They have had pork barrel re¬ 
sources beyond the wildest imaginings of 
old-time politicians—billions for foreign 
aid, billions for the defense program, bil¬ 
lions in subsidies, billions in Fedeial aid 
for States and local communities, billions 
in RPC funds 

The revenues collected by the Federal 
Government during the Truman admin- 
Istiation to date exceed the total reve¬ 
nues collected by all previous adminis¬ 
trations combined. What a super-duper 
pork barrel How picayunish, by com¬ 
parison, were the paltry post ofiBces, 
rivers-and-harbors improvements, and 
veterans hospitals dispensed by earlier 
administrations 

And do not think that Mr Truman, as 
an old Pendergast politician, does not 
recognize this pork barrel for what it 
really is. He and his associates cannot 
help betraying their enthusiasm for it, 
even though they have substituted a 
milder and more polite name for the 
more honest and offensive one 

Mr Truman knows the political value 
of a pork-barrel prosperity. Did he not 
boast, prior to the 1948 election, that no 
incumbent administration is turned out 
in piosperous times’ 

Did Mr Truman not say, in a 1950 
campaign speech, apropos of the pork- 
barrel-farm subsidies, that any farmer 
who did not vote for him and the Pair 
Dealers “ought to have his head ex¬ 
amined”’ 

Foreign aid, of course, has opened vast 
new vistas of pork-barrel activity. And 
the Fair Dealers brag about it Con¬ 
sider this statement in an ECA booklet 
prepared at the taxpayers’ expense for 
distribution in one politically strategic 
State. 

Nearly 34,000 Pennsylvania workers can 
attribute their pay checks to business created 
by Marshall plan orders In a typical 4- 
month period, firms in 97 Pennsylvania cities 
and towns received nearly $32,000,000 In 
direct order for goods furnished under the 
Marshall plan. 

Talk about pork barrels. 

The ultimate in Pair Deal government 
will be achieved when the administra¬ 
tion can claim credit for a pork ban el 
for every American. And these are the 
same people who like to poke fun at Mr. 
Hoover’s modest proposal of “two chick¬ 
ens in every pot”—to be provided, under 
Mr Hoover’s quaint, pre-New Deal 
philosophy, not by Government but by 
private enterp’-ise 

Of course, the Truman administration 
which brags of its pork-barrel accom- 
pLihments—naturally in more polite 
terms—does not tell you that the prof¬ 
ligate Government spending, the waste¬ 
ful Defense Department purchases, the 
Marshall plan pork barreling, and the 
rest of the “squandermania,” are all fuel 
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for ttie inflation flres which they profess At least this system did not use the telegrams from Mr. Truman’s Mr. Boyle 


to be fighting so zealously. 

Let us take another familiar euphem¬ 
ism of the Truman bureaucracy—man¬ 
power mobilization. 

That is an impressive term. 

An earlier, more forthright, more ac¬ 
curate generation had another name for 
it. 

They called it the “spoils system.*' 

The dictionary defines the spoils sys¬ 
tem as follows: 

The practice of regarding public ofllces and 
their emoluments as plunder to be distrib¬ 
uted to members of the victorious party. 

Here again. Mr. Truman has had un¬ 
precedented resources—almost unlimited 
plunder in the form of political jobs. 
And under the refined guise of man¬ 
power mobilization for an ever-present 
emergency—would It not be pleasant to 
wake up some morning and find that 
there was no emergency? Mr. Truman 
has added a few tricks of his own. 

Mr. Truman is a great admirer of 
Andrew Jackson. But he has made a 
piker out of his hero Jackson believed 
that “to the victor belongs the spoils.’* 
Mr. Truman believes that spoils are the 
key to perennial victory. 

Manpower mobilization^ Yes. indeed. 
And how they are mobilizing for 1952? 
There were 315,000 more civilian em¬ 
ployees of the Federal payroll in April 
of this year than In April of a year ago. 
The number of civilian employes Jumped 
224.000 In 4 months ending April 30. 

Under Mr. Truman’s spoils system they 
do not merely reward the faithful with 
Jobs—they recruit new faithfuls that 
way 

And In recruiting these thousands of 
additional spoilsmen they add to the cost 
of Government and they transfer needed 
manpower from productive activities to 
nonproductive paper-shulBing Jobs in 
Washington. By both acts they add fuel 
to the fires of the inflation the Fair 
Dealers profess to be fighting so 
zealously. 

Turn now to another euphemism of 
Mr. Truman and associates—^in some re¬ 
spects the most insidious and dishonest 
of all. 

I refer to the so-called nonpartisan, 
bipartisan, or unpartlsan appeal. 

Whenever Mr. Truman wants some¬ 
thing he knows he cannot get any other 
way, or whenever Mr. Truman’s sins of 
omission or commission catch up with 
him and he needs to wiggle out of a 
tight spot, he invokes the nonpartisan, 
bipartisan, unpartisan appeal. 

A hardier generation shunned such 
euphemisms. 

A hardier generation of politicians un¬ 
dertook, with whatever shortcomings and 
sms, to serve the Nation through the 
medium of partisan politics—and offered 
no apologies for doing so. 

At least that way the voters had an 
opportunity to choose. They could take 
it or turn it down—and out. 

At least this system had the virtue of 
candor, forthrightness, and elemental 
integrity. 

At least this sirstem did not place tha 
dissenter in the false light of unpatriotic 
activity. 


hypocritical cloak of lofty nonpartisan- 
Ism, blpartisanism or unpartisanism to 
conceal its cheap, self-serving partisan 
activities and objectives. 

Mr, Truman’s lofty professions on this 
score do not keep his partisan slip from 
showing every once in a while 

It is showing in this present alleged 
fight against inflation. 

You remember Mr. Truman’s radio ad¬ 
dress to the Nation on June 15. In that 
address. Mr. Truman said, speaking of 
the problem of inflation: 

It's up to us. not as Democrats or Repub¬ 
licans. but as Americans concerned with our 
welfare and our country’s welfare This fight 
we have to make Is not a partisan fight. 
Inflation Is not partisan. 

That is the familiar line. 

Yet the very next day Mr. Truman’s 
Mr, Boyle, the Democratic national 
chairman, sent out a letter to Demo¬ 
cratic Party leaders and precinct work¬ 
ers throughout the Nation, charging 
falsely and brazenly that hearings on 
the Defense Production Act “show that 
the Republican Party is still the inflation 
party ’’ That is how nonpartisan, im- 
partisan, bipartisan the administration’s 
approach to the inflation problem really 
is. 

And because the letter obviously did 
not rally the support for Mr. Truman’s 
anti-inflation schemes which was hoped 
for, Mr. Truman’s Mr. Boyle last week 
sent out a second appeal—this time a 
frantic telegram. It was addressed to 
all Democratic National Committee 
members and to all Democratic State 
chairmen and vice chairmen, instruct¬ 
ing them to put the heat on local officials 
and local civic leaders to put tiie beat on 
Members of Congress to get behind Mr. 
Truman’s program. And on what is this 
latest appeal based’ Just this* “Presi¬ 
dent Truman and the Democratic con¬ 
gressional leadership are entitled to full 
support in this fight.” 

Of course it is partisan politics. The 
former Economic Stabilization Director, 
Dr Alan Valentine, summed it up in one 
sentence when he said that the admin¬ 
istration has infused the stabilization 
program with a “ward-heeler, city hall*’ 
type of politics. That is how bipartisan, 
unpartisan, nonpartisan it really is. 

The American people want real anti¬ 
inflation measures—they want economy 
in government, they want a halt in soar¬ 
ing taxes, they want an end to the ad¬ 
ministration’s spoils system waste of 
manpower, they want an end to pork- 
barrel squandering of the Nation’s eco¬ 
nomic substance, they want an end to 
devalued, printing-press dollars. 

They do not need Mr. 'Truman’s Mr. 
Boyle to pressure them, through party 
channels, into support of these real anti- 
inflationary measures. 

That, of course, is most fortunate— 
because Mr. Boyle has no intention of 
dispatching frantic telegrams down 
through the Democratic line of com¬ 
mand demanding that the parly faith¬ 
ful get behind such measures. 

Let it be noted, in this connection that 
when Congress voted price and wage 
control powers to Mr. Truman last Sep¬ 
tember it was done without benefit of 


to the party hierarchy. 

And let it be noted, also, that in the 4 
months—the four do-nothing months— 
which intervened between adoption of 
those measures last September and the 
administration’s first attempts to use 
those powers in January—Mr. Truman’s 
Mr Boyle was not sending any frantic 
telegrams down the line to put the heat 
on the people to put the heat on the 
administration to use the authority it 
already possessed. 

No; Mr. Truman’s Mr. Boyle was busy, 
for at least 2 of those 4 months, with 
more urgent campaign-year activities. 

Make no mistake about this- No anti- 
Inflation measures which merely deal 
with the symptoms instead of with 
fundamental causes are going to be ef¬ 
fective. Congress cannot possibly write 
a control bill which will please Truman. 
More inflation is as certain as the sunset, 
and Mr. Truman knows it. And Mr. 
Truman, who is playing partisan politics 
every minute regardless of his pious pro¬ 
fessions, is going to blame Congress in 
general and the Republicans in particu¬ 
lar. for the consequences. 

It is time to forego our denunciations 
of partisan politics—played opener, hon¬ 
estly. and frankly. 

Let us direct our denunciations, rather, 
to the kind of cheap politics which cloaks 
itself in the self-righteous, hypocritical 
garb of bipartisan, unpartisan, nonparti¬ 
san appeals. 

I come, finally, Mr Speaker, to the 
prize euphemism of them all. 

I refer to the concept of economic 
stabilization as embodied in the ad¬ 
ministration’s Defense Production Act 
proposals now before this House. 

It is nothing new for pohticians to 
make a target of business—and I use 
the term “business” to embrace the 
broad field of industry, finance, com¬ 
merce, and trade. 

In bygone days it was customary, in 
such political sharpshooting, to iden¬ 
tify business by the geographical and 
symbolic designation Wall Street. 

As a symbol of big business and vested 
interests. Wall Street provided the ideal 
target for political indignation, both 
Justified and demagogic. As a symbol 
of entrenched evil, Wall Street was use¬ 
ful both in accomplishing needed re¬ 
forms and in adding color and fervor 
to campaign oratory. 

But it is doubtful whether the most 
rabid castlgators of Wall Street, in those 
bygone days, ever envisioned, even in 
their most violent denunciations, the sort 
of minute regimentation of the most de¬ 
tailed operations of all business, big and 
small, or the sort of Ufe-and-death 
powers over all business, big and small, 
involved in the administration’s proposed 
amendments to the Defense Production 
Act. 

And it may be taken pretty much for 
granted that these sturdy Americans 
would have recoiled in horror at such 
fantastic proposals—because they were 
equally intolerant of big government, 
equally fearful of vested political in¬ 
terests, and equally hostile to bureau¬ 
cratic concentrations of power. 

The target of attack has shifted today. 
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Instead of the bigr business of Wall 
Street, the target is Main Street and 
every merchant on every Main Street In 
every city in America. 

Instead of the big business of Wall 
Street, the target is Factory Avenue and 
every industrial concern—big or small- 
on every Factory Avenue in every city in 
America. 

And the weapon of attack thus direct¬ 
ed against every businessman and every 
merchant—big and small—-is not cam¬ 
paign oratory. 

It is a leal gun—a loaded gun 
The weapon is the full statutory and 
police power of the mighty Federal Gov¬ 
ernment 

It is power in the hands of a well- 
heeled, deeply entrenched, authority- 
drunk bureaucracy, with all of the ap¬ 
paratus and paraphernalia of bureauc¬ 
racy, the complex, legalistic, constantly 
revised directives, having the force of 
law. the endless, time-consuming, labor- 
wasting forms, schedules, and reports, 
the overshadowing threat of penalties 
for violations however unintentional; 
the complicated computations, in ac¬ 
cordance with OPS formulas, which yield 
as the end-product the price you are 
permitted to charge your customer, with 
or without any remaining profit 
And on top of all that, the ceaseless 
prospect and threat of more powers of 
Goveinment, including the incredible 
powei to license business, to suspend 
licenses, and so the power of life-and- 
death over business 
And. as a crowning insult, as a badge 
of compulsory acquiesence to bureau¬ 
cratic regimentation there is the placard 
which, by law, must be prominently dis¬ 
played m the place of business- 
The prices of merchandise In this store ai e 
no higher than the OPS ceiling prices of the 
articles 

Remember, all this is not campaign 
oratory directed against Wall Street 
This is economic stabilization This 
Is the law—present and proposed This 
is the American businessman of today 
required by bureaucratic regulation to 
publicly advertise that he is not a law- 
bi caker, that he is not a criminal 
And all this In the futile attempt to 
control some 9,000,000 different prices in 
the Nation’s economy All this in the 
absurd pretense that 9,000,000 different 
prices can be set, by bureaucratic direc¬ 
tive. in proper relationship to each other. 
All this in the even moie farcical pre¬ 
tense that regulations governing these 
prices can be changed fast enough and 
accurately enough to keep abreast of 
changing economic conditions All this 
fantastic invasion of Main Street and 
Factory Avenue by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, when a free market does this im¬ 
mense job automatically. All this when 
the Federal Government neglects and 
spurns the obvious and legitimate ineas- 
uies to control and prevent inflation 
An earlier, more forthright, more ac¬ 
curate generation would not have been 
deceived by the euphemism—“economic 
stabilization. “ 

It would have recognized all this for 
what it is—and It would have called it 
by Its real names—regimentation, the 
anteroom to socialism, tyranny. 


We cannot afford, in the name of lib¬ 
erty and in the name of integrity, to do 
any less with all of these clever euphe¬ 
misms by which the administration 
pilflers us of our wealth, ensnares us In 
red tape, engages in unprecedented piac- 
tices of pork barreling and spoils, westes 
our economic substance, and deceives us 
with lofty professions. 

I close, Mr Speaker, as I began 
It Is time that we started calling things 
by their real names in this country and 
in this House 


Carrying Coali to California 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CARL HINSHAW 

or CALiroSMlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 11,1951 

Mr HINSHAW Mr Speaker. I am 
infoimed that in the building of cei- 
tam temporary barracks in southern 
California in World War II. the heating 
units specified and installed weie found 
to be coal-burning stoves. The nearest 
coal IS over 1,000 miles away in Colorado. 
Then in the design of ceitain post-ofiBce 
structures for constiuction in California 
it seems inevitable that we find coal bins 
built into their basements Now comes 
the Defense Transport Administiation 
advising us to lay in our stocks of coal 
duiing the summer months 

Mr. Speaker, when will the Washing¬ 
ton bureaucrats come to realize that we 
burn oil and gas in Califoinia because 
we have plenty of both, and no coal. 

Deffn&e Transport Administration, 

Washington, D C , July S, 1951 
Hon Carl Hinshaw. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr Hinshaw The citizens of this 
country can do much to relieve the antici¬ 
pated unprecedented burden upon trans¬ 
portation this coming fall and winter and 
Insure themselves against physical discom¬ 
fort and Inconvenience if they will lay In 
the winter's supply of fuel now during the 
summer months 

The suggestion Is made in the attached 
copy of our Information Release, No 101, 
issued May 29 

It will be exceedingly helpful if you will 
pass the suggestion, with your “blessing" on 
to your constituency through your radio 
talks and the other media of communication 
you employ 

Sincerely yours, 

James K Knudsen, 

Administrator. 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives. 

Washington, D C, July 11, 1951. 
Mr James K Knudbon, 

Administrator, Defense Transport Ad¬ 
ministration. Washington. D. C 

My Dear Mr Knxjdson I am in receipt 
of your letter of July 9 suggesting that I 
might assist the people in my home district 
by suggesting that they lay In their supply 
of winter’s fuel during the summer months. 

The thoughtfulness of your suggestion is 
appreciated, but coming from California, as 
I do, I am sure you realize that my constitu¬ 
ents all burn gas or use electricity for heat¬ 


ing purposes, and it would be a bit difficult 
for them to acquire these items and store 
them in the summer time against winter’s 
need 

Sincerely yours, 

Carl Hinshaw, 
Member of Congress. 


South Carolina Peach Crop 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

or SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1951 

Mr BRYSON Mr Speaker, I veiy 
proudly and yet humbly present the at¬ 
tached excerpt from the Spaitanburg 
(S C.) Herald for Thursday. July 12, 
1951 South Carolina is very proud of 
the fact that she has come to be certainly 
one of the laigest fresh-fruit-pioducmg 
States in the Nation Spartanburg 
County IS said to be the leading peach- 
producing county in the country Be¬ 
lieving that the statistics given by the 
United States Department of Agiiculture 
in the enclosed clipping will be of inter¬ 
est to you. my colleagues, and to the 
country geneially, under unanimous 
consent, I enclose same in the Appendix 
of the Record 

USDA Estimatfs 1951 Peach CRor at 
6,630,000 Bushels 

The United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture Wednesday estimated the South Caro¬ 
lina poach crop at 6,030.000 bushels, which 
would equal approxlmRioly, the record- 
breaking 1947 crop 

Tlie increase estimate was based on con¬ 
ditions July 1 

The 6 630,000 figure is 390,000 higher than 
the Department's iurecast of 6,240,000, issued 
last month based on conditions June 1 It 
was only about I percent under the May 
forecast of a record-breaking 6,708,000 
bushels 

Shippers of Iresh peaches here pointed out 
that the USDA estimate Is a total production 
estimate -not an estimate of the commercial 
crop 

The market Wednesday held about steady 
for the third straight day, with 2* inch-up 
fruit moving at $3 a bushel, fob 

R E Winfrey, local representative of the 
Federal-State Market News Service, said In¬ 
quiry for peaches was good, though ship¬ 
ments were still light 

Some smaller fiult—Burnett Elbeitas 1% 
to 2 Inches, U S No 1, was moving at $1 75 
and $2 bushel, f o b, Mr Winfrey said 

South Carolina came close to being the 
Nation’s No. 1 peach-shipping State Tues¬ 
day 

Palmetto peachmen shipped 96 carloads, 
but were nosed out by Californians who 
rolled 97 carloads 

Georgia was in third place with 75 car¬ 
loads The harvest In that State has sub¬ 
sided recently, but is now moving into regu¬ 
lar Lloertas which today furnished encour¬ 
aging prices for this section’s .nany growers 
of this variety, topping the deal and sched¬ 
uled to start moving around July 17 

These are Wednesdry’s New York basis 
(not f o b ) per bushel prices on Georgia 
regular Elbertas as reported here by United 
States Market News Service 

Two Inches up, some fair color, $4^^4 50; 
same size, good color, $4 75-$5, ordinary fair 
color, 4i3-$3 75, V/a Inches. $4-$4 60, same 
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Size, fine, $5; 1% mlzUxDum, $3.50>Mt; poor 
color, same alze. 93-$S25; vasty, same size. 
$2^2.50 

The New York wholesale market report 
wa.> better Wednesday— slightly stronger on 
best large stock, all good frutt sold out well, 
dull on others, but witn trading generally 
slow at mldmornlng 

New York terminal received 40 carloads 
and 24 truckloads Wednesday morning 

Lightest shippers reported for Tuesday 
were North Carolina with two carloads and 
Arkansas, heavily weather-cut, six carloads. 

Wednesday’s New York basis per bushel 
prices for South Carolina peaches included: 

Hileys. 2 Inches up, $2 25-$3, mostly $2 60- 
$3, 1% Inches up, $2 26-$3; 1% inches mini¬ 
mum, $2, 1% Inches, $2 50-$3 

Burnett Elbertas, 2 Inches up, $2 75-t3; 
1% Inches, $2.25. 

Dlxlgems, 1% Inches up. $2 75. 

Jubilees, winding up, 2 inches up, $2; 
1% inches, $1.60 

Golden East, a new variety for this section 
and largely coming from Greer and Cherokee 
area orchards, 2 Inches up, $3 62; 1% inches, 
$ 2 . 


Stockpile Warnbg Given 3 Ycare Ago 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHTCAir 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. July 10,1951 

Mr SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
report by a subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee of the other body 
discloses that "the United States and the 
free world stand on the verge of tung¬ 
sten starvation." 

The report charges that, as a result 
of "bureaucratic blindness" on the part 
of the Army Department and the Muni¬ 
tions Board, there has been a grave fail¬ 
ure In the program of tungsten stock¬ 
piling. The subcommittee further states 
that by the time these two agencies woke 
up to the situation and began working 
together, China and other principal 
sources of tungsten in the Par East had 
fallen behind the Communist iron cur¬ 
tain. As a result, this Nation’s tung¬ 
sten position is described as "little short 
of desperate." 

In connection with these shocking dis¬ 
closures, I should like to call attention 
to warnings regarding even more gen¬ 
eral lags and breakdowns in the vital de¬ 
fense stockpiling program, which I gave 
in a speech on the floor of this House on 
February 24,1948—nearly 3 Vs years ago. 
In this speech I said* 

As chairman of a subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee, I am In a 
position to know that the administration 
has fallen down on one of the moat Impor¬ 
tant bases of a strong and prepared Amer¬ 
ica—stockpiling of strategic materials 

I p.,inted out at that time that 3 years 
earlier Congress passed a stockpiling 
law, and provided ample funds to start 
this program I commented on the ef¬ 
frontery of the administration in pro¬ 
posing other national defense measures 
while failing to see that the stockpiling 
legislation works. 


Summing up the situation as I found 
it in February 1948.1 told the House: 

Of something more than 65 strategic ma¬ 
terials included In the stockpiling program, 
only two or three are in full supply in this 
Nation. On several of the acquisition pro¬ 
grams, the stockpUe la as big as the program 
contemplates for this time. In other words, 
up to schedule. But in more than 60 strate¬ 
gic motalB, minerals, and materials we are 
not up to schedule on our stockpiling. 

I asked this question after citing these 
sorry facts 

What good would it do to have millions of 
men under arms, or trained to fight. Mr. 
Speaker, when the minerals and metals and 
materials needed to supply these men were 
not available through poor administration 
of a law passed by Congress? 

The question, It is obvious, is even more 
pertinent and more urgent today than it 
was then. It is equally obvious that the 
answer, in terms of administrative per¬ 
formance, still falls desperately short of 
the critical imperatives of the situation. 


Tke NAM Putt the Finger on Charley and 
Eric 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 11,1951 
Mr MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of my col¬ 
leagues to the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Post on 
Thursday, July 12, 1951; 

The NAM Purs the Pinoeb oh Charley and 

ERIC 

It looks as though Mobilization Director 
Charles E Wilson and Stabilization Admin¬ 
istrator Eric Johnston have been expelled 
from the club The National Association of 
Manufacturers has officially announced that 
they are undermining the American way of 
life 

That seems to be the substance of the 
NAM’S comment on the valiant efforts of 
Messrs Wilson and Johnston to achieve a 
decent anti-inflation law. They have com¬ 
mitted the final heresy; they have stood up 
and fought for controls over prices and 
profits as well as wages This Is obviously 
conduct unbecoming a tycoon and all NAM 
clients are solemnly admonished to look the 
other way if they see Charley and Eric walk¬ 
ing down the street. 

In the latest edition of its news letter the 
NAM tries to explain what happened to the 
two fallen Idols Once upon a time both 
were known as responsible, respectable busi¬ 
nessmen. One of them beaded General Elec¬ 
tric; the other bad corporate affiliations too 
numerous to mention. Yet July 1051 finds 
them waging a desperate battle for effective 
home-front controls. 

What happened to Charley and Eric? The 
NAM says the answer Is simple. They have 
become prisoners at their subordinates, the 
bright slide-rule and figure boys who get up 
the charts. Interpret the statistics and feed 
them the data on which their thinking is 
based. Needless to say* these tnight boys 
are New Dealers. 

In advancing this explanation of a trea¬ 
son apparently as great as any committed 


•Inee Franklin D* Roosevelt deserted Gbo- 
ton, the NAM gazette tries bard to be chari¬ 
table. It obviously feels that the sugges¬ 
tion that Wilson and Johnston have been 
duped by their aides is mors generous than 
the allegation that they know what they 
are doing. Actually we can think of no 
more abusive remark, We question whether 
Wilson and Johnston will be relieved to learn 
that they are stupid rather than sinister. 

We rise for the defense. We think the 
two accused characters have simply man¬ 
aged to achieve larger dimensions than the 
motley mob of special-privilege lobbyists 
now swarming triumphantly over Washing¬ 
ton Both men have stated their case elo¬ 
quently. They have bluntly warned that the 
future of this country—and of the free 
world—Is menaced by the cynical grab for 
special privilege now taking place in the 
capital. 

Their stand has Inevitably embarrassed 
all the boodleboys engaged In the great sum¬ 
mer offensive against controls It is palpably 
difficult lor righteous Republicans and Dlxle- 
crat demagogues to picture the President's 
antl-lnflatlon program as a Socialist plot 
when Wilson and Johnston are leading the 
fight for Its enactment So the NAM has felt 
compelled to tell all. Charley and Eric may 
be nice guys but they are weak-minded fel¬ 
lows who have fallen into bad company and 
succumbed to bad counsel; they know not 
what they do and every upstanding, right- 
thinking. profit-grabbing patriot is hereby 
warned to stay away from them. 


Seaway Project Endorsed by VFW at 
State Convention 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. PO'TTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Include a very fine editorial which ap¬ 
peared on June 18,1951, in one of north¬ 
ern Michigan’s leading daily newspapers, 
the Escanaba Daily Press. This editorial 
cites the benefits to be derived from the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway: 
Seaway Project Endoksed by VFW at State 
Convention 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, Depart* 
meat of Michigan, took a cue from Auditoi 
General Martin here Saturday to adopt e 
resolution advocating the construction of the 
Great Lakes-8t Lawrence waterway in the 
interests of national defense. 

Martin brought the matter before the con¬ 
vention with a very convincing argumenl 
that a complete relocation of heavy indus¬ 
try, including defense production, would b< 
necessitated in the future unless the seawa] 
was constructed to assure an adequate suppl] 
of Iron ore for the Midwest smelters. 

The seaway has been under steady ant 
constant attack for years but primarily b] 
selfish interests unconcerned with the Na- 
tlon’s welfare. The port cities of the Easi 
are particularly active In carrying on a pro 
gram of vilification of the seaway project. 

We are happy that the v etera ns of Mlch‘ 
igan as represented by the VFW, have recog 
nlzed the importance of the seaway projec 
and have placed the weight of its organlza' 
tlon behind the proposal. 

The Middle West particularly would b< 
benefited by the 8t. Lawrence project but thi 
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entire country would share In those benefits, 
not only because of cheaper transportation 
but also because of the volume of power that 
the seaway development would produce 
The time Is at hand for action on this 
project that has been stymied by selfish 
groups for many, many years. 


Interior Department’s Disregard 
of Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12,1951 

Mr POULSON. Mr Speaker, there 
has come to my attention another in¬ 
stance of the Department of the In- 
terioi’s utter disregard of the intent of 
Congress In this case the Department 
has used its administrative authority, 
covering the use of critical materials, to 
further its unwarranted expansion of 
transmission facilities, while at the same 
time placing every possible road-block in 
the way of essential efforts of private 
utilities. 

In January of this year the Bonneville 
Power Administration announced an in¬ 
vitation for bids in March for the con¬ 
struction of 45 miles of 230 kilovolt wood- 
pole, n-frame structures involving a 
230-kilovolt line between Pendleton and 
La Grange, Oreg It has also recently 
announced that bids will be invited this 
month for a 20,000-kilovolt-amperes sub- 
station to be installed at La Grande 

The city of La Grande, as well as all of 
Union and Baker Counties, was then and 
is now being adequately served by the 
Calif 01 nia-Pacihc Utilities Co There- 
foie. there appeared to be no justification 
for using critical materials in the con¬ 
struction of this wholly unnecessary line, 
and what is moie, no use for the line 
even if constructed Furthermore, a 
news lelea&e by the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission on January 9 included a state¬ 
ment to the effect that because of the 
powei shortage in the Northwest, Bonne¬ 
ville would not have suflQcient power to 
satisfy full requirements of the five com¬ 
panies it serves, and that, therefore, 
“Bonneville will not guarantee deliveries 
of power at any time.’' 

If Bonneville was not in a position to 
supply the requirements of its existing 
customers, there certainly was little 
justification in extending its transmis¬ 
sion facilities into new areas, and par¬ 
ticularly areas where private power sup¬ 
ply is adequate 

On January 30 a protest was sent to 
Mr. Clifford B McManus, the Deputy 
Administrator of the Defense Power 
Administration in Washington, by Mr. 
George M. Gadsby, the regional mem¬ 
ber of Mr Chapman’s NPA Committee. 
This letter was not even acknowledged. 

Then, in the Congressional Record, of 
May 1, 1951, there appeared a state¬ 
ment by Congressman Jackson, of 
Washington, as follows: 

Early In April of 1060-61, the Idaho Power 
Co. and the California Pacific Power Co. op¬ 


posed the allotment of materials by the De¬ 
fense Electric Power Administration to the 
McNary-La Qrande line, on the basis that 
this will be a wasteful use of such critical 
materials. On April 16, 1951. after study 
Of the circumstances and justifications for 
the line, the Defense Electric Power Admin¬ 
istration approved the use of materials for 
this construction, thereby rejecting the 
power company's objections 

This statement was called to the at¬ 
tention of Mr McManus by Mr. Gadsby 
on May 14 In his lettei Mr Gadsby 
stated that— 

The local people familiar with this ptoj- 
ect and the power situation In the area af¬ 
fected. are convinced that building the line 
at this time is an unnecessary waste of 
critical materials, and have urgently re¬ 
quested me to make some further inquiry 
as to the considciatlon given It by the De¬ 
fense Electric Power Administration, and 
the reason foi approval of the line as alleged 
by Congressman Jackson 

One month later, on June 16, Mr 
Whitaker, Deputy Administrator for 
DEPA, replied to Mr Gadsby’s January 
30 and May 14 letteis, with the follow¬ 
ing statement 

Defense Electric Power Administration, 
upon receipt of your earlier communication, 
reviewed the request submitted by the 
Bonneville Power Administration for the ad¬ 
ditional materials requested for the con¬ 
struction of this transmission line Approv¬ 
al of their request was made on the basis 
that the major part of the material had al¬ 
ready been purchased and a considerable 
amount of Federal funds expended as au¬ 
thorized by Congress It was our further 
understanding that this controversial sub¬ 
ject was thoroughly considered by the Con¬ 
gress prior to their making appropriations 
available to the Federal agency 

I am sure my colleagues will agree with 
me that the basis upon which this re¬ 
quest was granted, to wit “that the ma¬ 
jor part of the material had already 
been purchased and assembled,” is 
scarcely tenable, as the materials in ques¬ 
tion are those most urgently needed for 
service m areas wheie the transmission 
lines arc really needed, and transship¬ 
ment would have involved no loss and 
little expense 

My colleagues will further agree with 
me, I think, that it was never the Inten¬ 
tion of Congress to give the Department 
of the Interior authority to use critical 
materials to wipe out private industry 
by building power lines to areas which 
are now adequately supplied by private 
power, and at the same time neglecting 
territory where public power is the only 
source, and is short at that. 


The St Lawrence Seaway Is Not a Vital 
Part of the National Defense Blueprint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Lawrence seaway is not a vital part 
of our national defense blueprint, ac¬ 
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cording to the June 22. 1951, edition of 
the Lowell (Mass ) Sun. 

The following editoiial stresses the 
fact that most of the New England dele¬ 
gation in Congress is opposed to the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

The editorial follows: 

The St IiAwhence Seaway 
Opinions have not changeu on the St 
Lawrence seaway proposition, they are still 
Just af firmly established as they were 3 years 
ago when this project was in the spotlight 
on Capitol Hill 

Put once again there !■= a drive afoot to 
put through this development, in spite of 
the objections of most of the New England 
delega ion In Congress Making the most of 
the national defense effort, sponsors of the 
project are talking loudly about the relation¬ 
ship of the seaway to security, declaring that 
this will permit the largest ships to move to 
Inland waters In the event of trouble on the 
coastal area of the Atlantic 
What Is overlooked by these proponents Is 
the finding made by Senator Henry Cadut 
Lodgf, Jr . of Massachusetts, that the water¬ 
way would be frozen solid for several months 
each winter and no shipping could move at 
all during that period That In Itself is a 
fact that should suffice to discourage the 
most enthusiastic supporter since It most 
tioroughly refutes the argument that the 
seaway would be a vital part of the national 
defense blueprint 


An Amendment to the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act To Provide for the Automttic 
Suspension of Price Ceilings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. R. POAGE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1951 

Mr POAGE Mr. Speaker, in order 
that the membership of the House might 
have an opportunity to thoroughly fa¬ 
miliarize themselves with the amend¬ 
ment which I propo.se to offer to the De¬ 
fense Production Act, I am inserting in 
the Record the text of this proposed 
amendment, and an explanation of its 
effect I want this amendment thor¬ 
oughly considered I have nothing to 
conceal in connection with its purpose or 
its effect. I hope the Membeis will take 
advantage of this opportunity to famil¬ 
iarize themselves with the amendment 
and its objectives before it is presented 
to the House 

The proposed amendment reads as 
follows: 

Sec 411. If celling prices applicable to 
producers, manufacturers, or processors, or 
their rnw-materlal suppliers have been or 
are hereafter established for any material 
they shall be suspended whenever It is shown 
to the Director of Price StablllFatlon that the 
average price of such material for a period 
of the preceding 60 days Is 2 percent or more 
below the celling price so established for 
such material and no coiling shall be re¬ 
established or maintained for such material 
unless or until the Director of Price Stabili¬ 
zation determines that the average price 
equals or exceeds for a period of the preced¬ 
ing 60 days, or exceeds by more than 5 per¬ 
cent for any rne cay, the celling price pre¬ 
viously established, and If and when such 
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celling price la so reestabllslied It shall be 
(except in those cases where uniform Indus¬ 
try-wide ceiling prices are established In lieu 
of indlylduai celling prices) at not less than 
the celling price previously established; 
Provided, That whenever the ceiling price for 
any material has been suspended under the 
authority of this paragraph, the Director of 
Price Stabilleatlon may require any seller 
of such material to report any sales made 
above the celling price In effect at the time 
such celling price was suspended. 

(Page 23, after line 22, Insert the following: 
"Title IV of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 Is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section reading as above.") 

The Defense Production Act provides 
that when price ceilings are established 
generally they shall be established across 
the board. It occurs to me that there 
has been little effort to establish the co¬ 
ordinated program of across-the-board 
controls of wages as well as prices which 
the Congress intended when it passed 
the present bill Be that as it may. how¬ 
ever. Certainly nobody contends that 
any ceiling should be maintained where 
it is not necessary to effectuate the stabi¬ 
lization purposes of the act. We all 
want as few controls as possible. 

We are now concerned with the neces¬ 
sity of devising some formula for the 
suspension of controls which have ceased 
to serve any useful purposes That is 
what this amendment attempts to 
supply. 

There Is a decontrol section in the 
present act. Section 402 (f) authorizing 
administrative exemption where ceilings 
are unnecessary to effectuate the pur¬ 
poses of this title which is to stabilize 
prices But we know that controls are 
never relinquished or abolished willingly. 
Businessmen know that The public 
knows that, and Congress knows it I 
think the Congress should expand the 
present decontrol section of this act by 
providing a definite procedure for taking 
commodities out from under control 
when the ceilings are no longer neces¬ 
sary. Certainly our objective should be 
to have as few controls as possible 

I think we should establish an orderly 
system for decontrol which would en¬ 
courage producers and manufacturers to 
Increase their production and lower their 
prices and thus answer the inflation 
problem in the fundamental way Un¬ 
less we establish a definite decontrol sys¬ 
tem and direct the administration to 
take price ceilings off where they are 
not needed we may find our economy 
plagued with unecessary controls for 
years For instance, at the present time 
although prices in some commodities 
have dropped way below ceiling levels 
there has been no movement to decontrol 
them Although there are hundreds of 
commodities which have no conceivable 
relation to the cost of living, they are 
under control. The only things that Z 
know that have been decontrolled are 
dead horses and rattlesnake meat. 

The greatest benefit from this amend¬ 
ment should be derived by the consumers 
in the form of cheaper prices. 

The incentive to increase production 
is provided by allowing producers and 
manufacturers to get out from under 
and stay out from under ceilings if they 
hold their prices below the ceiling level. 
The OPS controls are so onerous and 
irksome that I am sure producers and 


manufacturers will do eversrthing in their 
power to hold their prices down 11 they 
can escape controls by doing so. 

The number of records and reports 
which are required are not only ex¬ 
tremely complicated requiring the time 
of many lawyers and accountants but 
they are especially detailed and burden¬ 
some I have heard of numerous eases 
where relatively small manufacturers 
have had to employ as many as 100 
people just to fill out the forms requhed 
by OPS. In one case a manufacturer 
had filled out over 3,000 forms, then 
found out OPS had Issued a new inter¬ 
pretation which required that they all 
be done over again. Another manufac¬ 
turer said he had spent over 1,000 man¬ 
hours on making calculations required 
by unofllcial Instructions of OPS officials, 
then an official interpretation was finally 
issued weeks later which required all the 
work be done over. OPS changes Inter¬ 
pretations continually and will no doubt 
continue to do so in the future. This 
time-consuming process of calculating 
and recalculating and reporting will 
probably continue as long as an Industry 
is under ceiling. 

Even more objectionable than the re¬ 
ports. are the changes that OPS makes 
in its regulations. As long as an Indus¬ 
try is under control that industry con¬ 
tinues to live in mortal fear of a change 
in the OPS regulations which will affect 
their contracts and their way of doing 
business as well as their prices. One of 
the largest industries of this country had 
had five different orders since the 26th 
of January. All of them tended to 
supersede the previous orders and most 
of them cut across contracts and re¬ 
quired new calculations. This fear and 
uncertainty creates an almost impossible 
situation for manufacturers and greatly 
discourages them from increasing pro¬ 
duction and selling ahead as they nor¬ 
mally do. In one major Industry I am 
told forward sales recently have been 
65 percent below normal, primarily be¬ 
cause of the inability to price their goods 
under the extremely complicated for¬ 
mula and because of the uncertainty of 
what subsequent orders would do to con¬ 
tracts made in the interval. Buyers 
sensing the situation have been out of 
the market, hoping for a new order and 
a lower price. Thus a means of getting 
out from under ceilings by lowering 
prices should provide tremendous in¬ 
centive to increase production and lower 
prices. 

In those fields where the seller does 
not fix his price, as in agricultural prod¬ 
ucts. the rigid ceilings now In effect tend 
to discourage business. The very ex¬ 
istence of the ceiling and the fear of 
punishment for exceeding the celling 
has the effect of restricting business and 
forcing prices far below ceiling levels. 
This Is particularly true in agricultural 
commodities which have quoted markets 
where prices are fixed on a bid-and-ask 
basis. Flexibility is absolutely necessary 
In many commo^ties which have a very 
complicated marketing system. 

There are a number of commodities 
like cotton sold on call where the con¬ 
tract provides the premiiim or discount 
but where the base price is left open to 
be fixed at a later time on the buyer’s 


call in relation to the futures market. 
In this ease the seller has no control over 
the final price which is determined by 
the level of the market. Suppose the 
buyer ordered the price to be fixed on a 
certain day. If the price happens to be 
fixed on that day at a time when there 
has been an upward flurry in the mar¬ 
ket, the seller may be liable or his con¬ 
tract may become invalid through no 
fault of his own. The flexibility of this 
proposed decontrol system would permit 
normal trade practices to continue. 

Let me further illustrate the necessity 
for flexibility. Poultry, eggs, and dairy 
products are below parity and under law 
ceilings are not imposed. There are a 
lot of others, these are only a few for 
Illustration. These are seasonal com¬ 
modities on which prices fluctuate, 
sometimes widely in 30 to 60 days. If in 
the fluctuation the price reached parity 
one month, a ceiling could be Imposed 
through all the rest of the year the price 
was below the ceiling Because of hav¬ 
ing touched parity one time, these prod¬ 
ucts would be subject to all the regula¬ 
tions, the record keeping, reports, and 
uncertainties of controls; and unneces¬ 
sarily Under this proposal, if ceilings 
were established they would be sus¬ 
pended when the prices averaged 2 per¬ 
cent below and would not be reimposed 
unless and until the preceding 60-day 
average price equaled or exceeded the 
authorized ceiling, or unless there was 
an upward surge which carried the price 
as much as 5 percent above the old ceil¬ 
ing. Should this occur the public is 
protected and ceilings could be reim¬ 
posed. 

In most commodities there is a natu¬ 
ral fluctuation in ■prices, especially In 
seasonal agricultural commodities which 
producers cannot entirely control. How¬ 
ever, these flurries often subside with no 
damage having been done to the econ¬ 
omy. This amendment would permit 
some flexibility which is absolutely nec¬ 
essary in all commodities the prices of 
which are fixed on a bid-and-ask basis in 
established commodity markets. 

Let us take a hypothetical example. 
Say the price ceiling on refrigerators Is 
$250. If the manufacturer of the re¬ 
frigerator can hold his price for a period 
of 60 days to an average of 2 percent be¬ 
low this figure, or $245, the ceiling would 
be suspended. I think many manufac¬ 
turers would make a real effort to in¬ 
crease their production and reduce their 
cost so they could get out on this basis. 
Now after the celling is suspended it may 
be reimposed if the price of the refrig¬ 
erators goes up to a level which averages 
or exceeds the $250 ceiling in any pre¬ 
ceding 60-day period. If the price of 
the refrigerator went up 5 percent, or 
$12.50, on one single day. the ceiling 
could be reimposed. Certainly the pub¬ 
lic would be amply protected against a 
gouge. 

Now, some people have said that the 
job of policing would be too difficult; 
that this would be an administrative im¬ 
possibility to tell when a commodity 
celling should be suspended and when it 
should be reimposed. It is no more diffi¬ 
cult than the present system. At the 
present time there are very few product 
ceilings on which each manufacturer has 
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the same price In most cases every 
manufacturer has a different ceiling 
price at the present time. Every manu¬ 
facturer calculates his own ceiling on 
everything he makes. Therefore, the Job 
for OPS would be no more difficult than 
it is at the present time in checking 
prices In fact, it should be a great deal 
easier, because many commodities have 
quoted markets where the price level 
can be easily established 

This amendment carries out the inten¬ 
tion of Congress enunciated in the decla. 
ration of policy in the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act of 19&0 which states that the 
program shall be administered insofar 
as practicable within the framework of 
the American system of competitive en¬ 
terprise. 

The procedure would set up an orderly 
movement back to a free economy under 
which the Government could gradually 
reduce controls 

This would provide an incentive to 
producers and manufacturers to in¬ 
crease their production and reduce their 
cost in order to avoid the burdensome 
and irksome features of control and es¬ 
pecially in order to be relieved of the 
constant fear that OPS would change 
the regulations in such a way as to can¬ 
cel their contracts and force them to 
change their way of doing business 

It would also have the further advan¬ 
tage of much needed flexibility in the 
marketing system and it would escape 
the damaging and disruptive rigidity of 
fixed price ceilings 

The amendment is limited to pro¬ 
ducers. manufacturers, or processors or 
their raw material suppliers and specif¬ 
ically excludes the ordinary retailers 
and the other groups that are not di¬ 
rectly engaged in production The 
amendment is drawn this way because 
the objective is to provide an incentive 
to production and also because the prob¬ 
lem of price ceilings in the retailing in¬ 
dustry is considerably involved—too 
complicated to handle in this manner. 

The history of controls, the world over, 
Indicates that they are never relin¬ 
quished voluntarily. The “emergency** 
never ends There is always some new 
excuse, and then there are a great many 
people who unthinkingly embrace the 
glittering delusion that all that is neces¬ 
sary to change prices and even costs is 
to pass a law. The planned-economy 
group has fixed its grasp on all the coun¬ 
tries behind the iron curtain. In fact it 
is this group that designed and built that 
curtain. The same idea that the govern¬ 
mental planners know better what is 
good for the people than the people 
themselves know, strongly influences 
most of the governments of Europe. We 
have in the last few years seen it take 
over in Britain, long looked upon as a 
bastion of free enterprise. Nowhere has 
this continuation of controls been able to 
improve living standards. It has only 
been able to keep a lot of Jobholders on 
the public payroll, and to give a lot of 
politicians an issue on which they could 
stay in power. 

This amendment puts the issue square¬ 
ly before us. Do we want controls only 
for the purpose of checking prices, or do 
we want controls for the sake of regi¬ 


menting our economy? The choice Is 
that simple. 

The amendment does not In any way 
weaken the power of the OPS to estab¬ 
lish and maintain price ceilings where 
it feels that they are necessary to protect 
the public from excessive prices. It only 
requires the suspension of ceilings when 
they have ceased to have any effect on 
prices Surely there can be no reason for 
retaining ceiling prices under such cir¬ 
cumstances except for the purpose of 
substituting a regimented economy for 
our historical free price system. 


Nothing Should Be Spared To Render the 
Strategic Air Arm All-Powerful 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILUNOZS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13.1951 

Mr PRICE Mr. Speaker, to my mind, 
there is no scourge or tribulation visited 
upon the human family comparable to 
war. I shall never forget the mixed emo¬ 
tions which gripped me when I learned 
1 year ago that our country was again 
going to war with a foreign power—for 
tie third time in my life—not to men¬ 
tion the many, many other times when 
United States troops have been landed 
on foreign soil 

Equally well do I recall the emotions 
which engulfed me when I realized that 
this was a war that would be fought 
not alone by our Nation but by a con¬ 
cert of world nations—solely to put an 
end to bloody warfare 

I remember, too. my exultations as to 
what I regarded as the superb courage 
required on the part of President Tru¬ 
man to put United States troops into 
active battle—^to stop aggression—and 
li that manner stave off, if not alto¬ 
gether prevent, the coming of another 
world-wide global conflict I said to my¬ 
self—if the President's action would, 
with God’s help, bear fruit, the name of 
President Hairy Truman would ring 
down through the ages. 

I am not unmindful of the great meas¬ 
ure of criticism that has been leveled at 
various officials of our Government in 
these last several years—some of which 
was well-founded. A portion of this crit¬ 
icism, however, represented—to my way 
of thinking—the most devilish type 
hatchet-work that could possibly be done 
to chop the character and the reputa¬ 
tions of splendid public officials virtual¬ 
ly to shreds. 

Regardless of all that we heard about 
certain of those in public life, the fact 
remains that this Nation today is be¬ 
ing served by some of the finest Ameri¬ 
can citizens to which our country has 
ever given birth. 

Hundreds of great business executives, 
leaders of agriculture, labor, industry, 
commerce, finance, and trade, those en¬ 
gaged in the heahng arts, engineers, sci¬ 
entists, lawyers, bankers, and other ac¬ 
knowledged leaders in their crafts or 


professions are today, at the request of 
President Truman, serving this Govern¬ 
ment at tremendous personal sacrifice. 
They are doing this solely to insure our 
continued national existence in a world 
of peace, tranquillity, and abundance 

On the Meet the Press program tele¬ 
cast by the National Broadcasting Co. 
on July 8, the guest of the evening was 
the Honorable Thomas K Pinletter, 
Secretary of the United States Air 
Force, and the interviewers on that 
particular evening were undoubtedly the 
most representative and Interesting 
cross section of newspapermen that we 
have ever seen assembled on such a 
panel 

There was not the least vestige of po¬ 
litical complexion evident on the Sun¬ 
day night program, and I can well im¬ 
agine that the millions of persons lis¬ 
tening sat taut and tense as they heard 
the questions posed by the newsmen, and 
listened to the answers made by our 
great Secretary of the Air Force. 

There is probably no man in Govern¬ 
ment who enjoys the confidence of this 
body more, or who, in these last 12 
months, has grown greater in stature 
than Thomas K Finletter. 

After his appearance before the Armed 
Services Committee, in one of the discus¬ 
sions among our members, I heard him 
described as being one of the most able 
men in Government today 

I well recall the remarks of my re¬ 
spected colleague, the Honorable Leo E. 
Allen, ranking minority member of the 
powerful Rules Committee of the 
House, who, in discussing the value of 
the USAF B-36 and the atom bomb in 
containing Russian aggression, spoke as 
follows: 

Mr Speaker, the name of Thomas K Fin- 
letter Is not a new name to the Members of 
the Congress and others concerned with 
Government here In Washington At a great 
personal sacrifice to himself, Tom Pinletter 
has given unstlntlngly of his time and 
largess to the solution of some of the most 
vexatious problems that have ever con¬ 
fronted our Government and country In the 
last dc-ade 

We who know him know that America has 
no finer citizen, or. Indeed, one possessed 
of a more logical and Judicial mind than 
Thomas Knight Pinletter, eminent soldier 
diplomat, barrister, lecturer, teacher, au¬ 
thor, a man of tremendous vision, and one. 
who by his proven executive abilities In the 
handling of our Air Force, has marked him¬ 
self preeminent In administration of one of 
the principal departments of Government 

It Is Indeed fortunate that we have such as 
Tom Pinletter to head up the forces and 
the destines of our great Department of the 
Air Force at a time when It Is being called 
upon to spend billions of dollars 

Such was the recognition paid to one 
great American by another 

Discussions relative to a military ar¬ 
mistice are now under way in Korea 
How quickly political discussions may 
follow, no man knows The political 
discussions will comprehend, among 
others, recognition of Communist 
China, the admission of the Russian 
Chinese to the United Nations Council, 
the culmination of peace with Japan, 
the disposition of Formosa, together 
with questions pertinent to Indochina, 
the Malayan Peninsula, as well as 
Thailand. 
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There are few. If any, men In these 
United States who have greater knowl¬ 
edge of the political as well as military 
impUoation of these problems than does 
Thomas K Pinletter. He is fully cog¬ 
nizant of the many aspects of all ques¬ 
tions dealing with the Par East-~and, 
certainly, his interview of Sunday night, 
last, showed conclusively that he had no 
illusions whatever as to what consti¬ 
tutes both the danger and the remedial 
measures which must be taken to Insure 
enduring peace to our own Nation in all 
of its relations to the questions of the 
Par East. 

Mr Speaker, due strictly to the exigen¬ 
cies of these times and to oui collective 
need for a full understanding and the 
formulation of constructive policies with 
respect to national affairs. I am asking 
the consent of my colleagues to extend 
my remarks and include therein the full 
transcription of the interview given by 
Thomas K. Pinletter on the televised 
program. Meet the Press, presented on 
July 8. 

Meet the Press—America's well-known 
press conference of the air—^is an un¬ 
rehearsed press conference. Present 
were four of America's top reporters. Mr. 
Marquis Childs, United Peatures: Mr. 
Lloyd Norman. Chicago Tribune; Mr. 
Fletcher Knebel. Cowles publications; 
and Mr. Lawrence Spivak, Mercury pub¬ 
lications It is well to remember that 
their questions do not necessarily re¬ 
veal their point of view—the manner in 
which they are framed is simply their 
way of getting a story for you. 

The program was as follows: 

Meet the Fbess 

AWNouMTCEii Our guest of the evening, 
ladles and gentlemen, will be Mr Thomas 
K Pinletter, Secretary of the Air Force, who 
has recently returned from Japan and Ko¬ 
rea. 

Miss Rouktseb Good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen, members of the press, and Sec¬ 
retary Pinletter Now, Mr. Secretary, if 
you are all set there I see Mr. Childs has the 
first question. 

Bir. Childs. Mr. Secretary, you recently 
disclosed that the Communists in Manchuria 
and Korea have built up a new air force of 
more than a thousand planes. Don't you 
think that If the advice of General Mac- 
Arthur had been followed and there had 
been bombing in Manchuria, that force could 
never have been built up? 

Mr Pinletter. No. 1 doubt that very much, 
Mr Childs. It’s always possible to build a 
force In various bases I don’t think any¬ 
thing would have stopped the building up 
of that force 

Mr. Childs Well, doesn’t the fact that 
that force on those new airfields and that 
additional build-up of the ground forces 
give US something of an advont^e—dis¬ 
advantage—now with this truce negotiation 
going on? 

Mr. FmLETTER 1 don’t know what you 
mean by disadvantage. Certainly the addi¬ 
tion of power on the other side Is not to 
our advantage. 

Mr. CxxLDB And you believe that could 
not have been prevented by any tactics? 

Mr. PiMLETnoR. No; 1 don’t think It could 
have. 

Mr. Spivax Mr. Secretary, on January 16, 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg said from Korea: 
"The Air Forces are In good shape. Ameri¬ 
can planes have superiority over the best 
the Beds can put In the «lr,** and on Jan¬ 
uary 29 you said, “Strategic air power Is the 
greatest deterrent to an attack on us and 
the rest of the world." But recently* Oen* 


eral Vandenberg, In bis testimony before the 
MacArthur committee, said, "Our Air Faroe 
was a shoe-string air force." Now what are 
we to believe? 

Mr. Pinletter. Mr. Spivak, I think that 
that statement about the shoe-string Air 
Force is taken a little bit out of context In 
your quotation. As 1 remember It what Gen¬ 
eral Vandenberg said was that if the Air 
Force had to do four or five different Jobs at 
once, had to fight say in Korea and other 
places and be prepared to carry out its basic 
missions that then it was a ‘*shoe-8trlng air 
force '* But I want to make It entirely clear 
that we’ve got a very good Air Force. It 
is not as good as I hope it’s going to be but 
It’s a first-rate force 

Mr. Spivak Well, now along that line In 
1948, you asked for a 70-group Air Force, and 
now 1 understand you ask lor a 95-group 
air force, and General Spaatz, the former 
Chief of Staff for Air, said early this year 
that we need a 250'group Air Force. Now 
what do we need? 

Mr PiNLCTTEK ’This numbeTs business you 
know, Mr Spivak, is a little confusing let's 
see what we do need What we re working 
toward, now is a 95-wlng air force and we 
now have about 87 wings, and we will have 96 
wings at the end of the fiscal year 1952, 
namely on Juno 30. 1052 On the other 
hand, that force will not be all equipped with 
the kind of planes we want it equipped with. 
It will be well into the end of the year be¬ 
fore It la equipped with what we might call 
the modern type of plane As for what we 
need for the future, the Air Staff has under 
constant study our requirements, and spe¬ 
cifically I think that we are going to come 
up with recommendations for more than the 
95 wings 

Let’s t.''.ke the strategic air arm first The 
requirements that are on the strategic air 
arm are Increasing daily We are going to 
have more bombs to deliver, we are running 
up against better defenses on the part of 
possible enemies, and also we are running 
up against a greater military preparedness 
on their part. Tou said something to the 
effect that, in my opinion the strategic air 
force was the greatest deterrent to war that 
there Is I want to subscribe to that X be¬ 
lieve that the strategic air arm Is the single 
most Important part of the armed services 
and 1 don't think that there should be any¬ 
thing spared which will make that the most 
powerful force there is. The Air Force will 
eertalnly recommend that the strategic air 
arm he kept up so that It can render the 
most devastating possible attack that can 
be made 1 could elaborate more on the 
other branches of the Air Force. 

Mr Spivak Well, Mr. Secretary, on that 
strategic air arm, you recently said that it 
was vital for us to get bases, foreign bases, 
and that seeme to a change In positions, 
and I wondered whether that change has 
come about because of what has been hap¬ 
pening in Korea. 

Mr Finlettek. No, there’s no change In 
that, Mr Spivak As you know, our strategic 
air arm is composed of two types of bombers, 
the Inter-contlnental bomber and the me¬ 
dium bomber. Now, the medium bomber at 
the present time requires bases outside the 
continental United States, and that’s what 
1 meant by that statement. On the other 
hand, we are at the minute working on other 
techniques, such as refueling, which Is ex¬ 
tending the range of the planes. I want to 
point out one tblng-~it is that the move to 
Jet planes to » certain extent restricts the 
range of our aircraft because the jet range 
while gradually increasing Is not aa long as 
say the B-86 which la eaaentlally a conven¬ 
tional piston jirop Job. 

Mr. BnvAK. Well, has the sueoese of the 
loo’s against our 90’s had any effect upon 
your thinking as regaxda bases, 1 mean 
haven’t they been knockiiig out quite a 
humbor at our iatermedlatory planea? 


Mr. FiNXdBTTxa. No; the only thing that the 
success of the MiG's against the B-29 has 
done to my thinking is to reaffirm my de¬ 
termination that we’re going to have the 
best kind of planes and the proper numbers 
of them for this all important strategic air 
arm. 

Mr IfoRMAN. Mr. Flnletter, you said some¬ 
thing about asking for additional wings. 
There are rumors around the Pentagon that 
the Air Force may be planning on a 160 air 
combat wings with a total force of men of 
1.800,000—which is larger than anything the 
Army plans to have. 

Mr Pinletter 1 can’t talk about any spe¬ 
cific figure that we're thinking of. Fact is, 
I think this talking about figures confuses 
the Issue I think you have to talk In terms 
of what the three fighting branches of the 
Air Force are, and you'v- got to see to It that 
those three fighting branches are ready to do 
their Job. 

We now have something, I understand. 
In the order of 19,000 planes ’The 70- 
group program contemplated 6.869 first line 
planes and a reserve of 8.100 planes which 
gave you 14,000 roughly, or 15,000 If you’re 
going to 160 or 150 you will have an Air Force 
that nobody ever dreamed of. 

Mr Norman That may be. 

Mr Pinletter I’m not saying that that Is 
the figure, you understand, but you’re cer¬ 
tainly going to need more planes If you have 
more wings 

Mr Norman Well, can you explain why we 
would need those many wings? 

Mr. Pinletter I can explain to you why. 
In my opinion, we will need over 95 wings. 
You’ve got to look at the three functions 
that the Air Force will have to carry out. 
I’ve given some indications of bow seriously 
I regard the strategic air arm I believe that 
it has to have the quality and the quantity of 
planes that will enable it to do the Job and 
that will have to be more planes than are 
presently In it. Now the same thing is true, 
RlthoLgh I don’t place the same emphasis on 
it, of the air defense system We need more 
air-defense planes in order that this country 
may be spared the horrors of bombing to the 
maximum extent possible. And then, too, as 
the plans for the North Atlantic Treaty 
Army and Air Force develop, it may very well 
be that there will be an additional require¬ 
ment Back of all that, you have the trans¬ 
port planes that support all of these things. 
That's the reason for the need for a very 
powerful air force 

Mr Norman. Well, at this rate that the Air 
Force Is moving along, and I understand that 
this plan that you are working toward will 
cost 130.000,000,000 a year or- 

Mr. Pinletter. I don’t know where you 
got those figures 

Mr. Norman I read it In the week-end 
papers 

Mr. Pinletter. If it was In the papers, It 
must be accurate. But I don't know any¬ 
thing about that 

Mr. Norman If it Is that high, and It 
seems to me \ery likely, that 160 groups, If 
that Is the figure and it will cost that much, 
you’re practically eliminating the Army and 
Navy from any funds. 

Mr. Pinletter. 7 don’t think that’s quite 
accurate, evidently you assume figures. Mr. 
Norman, which I don’t accept. The Presi¬ 
dent’s request for fiscal 1962 was for a 60- 
bllllon-dollar budget. 

Mr. Norman Well. Mr. Secretary, can you 
buUd a 160 air group with the 19 billions 
that they’re allotting to you for 1962? 

Mr. FzNLETTxa. No; you caimot. 

Mr. Norman. Well, how much do you—— 

Mr. FDOETTia. The figure, by the way. u 
around 22 billion. The 22 bUllon will sup¬ 
port the 05 wing force. 

Mr. Snxscl. Mr. Secretary, what Is the 
truth about biMMi in France? You hear all 
klnda of stories: what do we want In France? 
niere’s been some wild atory there that we 
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want to tear up the farmers’ fields and put 
down 50 bases. Is that true? 

Mr Fijojctter. Xn the first place we have 
made arrangements for strategic bases In 
Morocco, I assume you include those And 
then It’s also quite obvious that as a part 
o' the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
it's going to be necessary to have a NATO air 
force, and it’s obvious that a NATO air force 
is going to require bases, and that is the 
need for bases It’s really a NATO need, 
and not a need of the United States of 
America You speak, Mr Knebel, as though 
the United States were alone concerned with 
the defense of Western Europe That isn’t 
true at all It’s a NATO Job that is being 
f’one. Now, of course, there will have to be 
wings over there in support of the divisions 
of the United States which are going over 

Mr Kncbxx. Well, transfer Just a little bit 
south—how about Spain v 

Mr. Finlbttsr What about Spain? 

Mr Knebel Well, do we want bases there, 
and do we have any assurance from Franco 
that we will have any? 

Mr Fin LETTER. We have no assurance that 
I am aware ol Of course, we would like 
bases everywhere we could get them, where 
they would be useful opeiationally Our 
plan was to have a very wide base structure 
I want to make this point if I may 1 think 
it’s worth making and th.it is that the air 
base Btructxire of the Air Force is not up to 
where it should be We are starting in a 
sense from sciatch, not quite from scratch 
but these new demands on the Air Force 
are new since the end of the war and it's 
quite a long build-up job to get your proper 
bases 

Mr Childs Theie’s been a lot of talk, and 
some here this afternoon about the inade¬ 
quacy of the Air Force Do you think our 
Strategic Air Force is sufficiently strong to 
deliver a retaliatory blow to the Soviet Union 
if we shf.uld be attacked? A paralyzing 
blow? 

Mr Finlftter You said two things theie, 
Mr Childs A retaliatory blow and a paralyz¬ 
ing blow First of all. the Air Force is capable 
of delivering a very poweiful strategic 
counterattack, a very powerful one Now 
when you get into your word *‘paralyziug.” 
I’ll have to digress a moment No nation has 
ever been subjected to an atomic attack of 
the kind of which the United States is now 
capable and will be capable and of which 
other nations are also capable and will be 
capable ’Therefore, any prognostication as 
to the effect of this gets you into a realm of 
uncertainty All I can say is that it’s a ter¬ 
rible thing It’s the most powerful weapon 
that man has ever had in his hands and its 
effect might well be paralyzing, especially in 
the future, as this power grows on both sides. 

Mr Childs Could you express a ratio, Mr. 
Secretary, as between the heaviest attacks of 
World War II and this kind of strategic 
weapon? 

Mr Finletteb It’s a totally different sort 
of thing, Mr Childs In the aggregate, the 
effect of high explosives and incendiary 
bombing over a long period of time creates 
terrible damage, but the thing about the 
kind of attack which is now in the hands of 
those who have atomic weapons must be 
measured also by the time factor, because 
the devastation of this attack can ue deliv¬ 
ered within a relatively short period of time. 

Mr. Childs And as a corollary to this, 
could the Russians deliver tonight to Amer¬ 
ican cities an atomic attack? 

Mr. Finletteb They could. 

Mr Childs Or tomorrow? 

Mr. Finletteb They could 

Mr. Ckilos. When will we be able to say 
that that is impossible? 

Mr Finletteb. I doubt If you’ll ever be 
able to say that that's impossible, Mr. Childs, 
until some new development of science, some 
miracle comes In. At the present time we 
only have the c»thodox type of air defense 
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with which you're entirely familiar. We still 
use the radar that picks up the enemy planes 
where they are. and reports back, and the 
Intercepters that go up and try to Intercept 
them, and the antiaircraft artillery which 
tries to knock them down, whicli is some¬ 
what like the old World War U sy^stem It’s 
more efficient than it was in World War II, 
but it’s nothing like what you're suggesting 
as a complete guaranty against an attack 

Mr Norman There are some people, Mr. 
Flnletter, who disagree with your basic 
thinking on this arr strategy Admiral 
Oibtle. of the Navy, who is considered a lead¬ 
ing naval air strategist, has said that the 
only way that we can stop an enemy in 
Europe, besides having foot soldiers on the 
ground, is to have a large tactical air force, 
that a strategic bombing force of the kind 
that you are talking about will not do the 
Job, and he says we ore spending too much 
money He says that the current funds allo¬ 
cated to strategic air establishments should 
be turned Itno tactical air force, that we're 
srending too much money on strategic bomb¬ 
ers. and that strategic air forces, ns currently 
conceived and constituted, do not pull their 
weight in a tpcclflc war situation with which 
wc are faced 

Mr. FiNLETTia Now. Mr Norman, you’ll 
forgive me, M<ls Roundtree, but 1 want n 
chance to answer that one In the frist 
piece I completely disagree, let’s make that 
entirely clear There must be a tactical air 
force, to he sure, which will work with the 
ground troops, and please don't think what 
I’m saying now is that tactical air is not 
necessary But arry Idea that the strategic 
air foice is not prcdomin.mtly necessai is 
absolutely wrong The stratciilc air arm is 
the greatest deterrent to attack by an 
enemy at this time that exists, and it will 
continue to be such if we ptit the proper 
effort in It I cannot overemphasize the 
value of the strategic air arm to the defence 
of this country as well as to that of Europe 
I want to repeat and make It entirely e’enr 
that nothing should be spared to render that 
nir arm all powerful 

Mr Norman However, in your report, 
Survival in the Aii Age, which vai prepat ed 
by the Flnletter committee and which you 
wrote sometime In 1947, you said the com- 
micslon—that’s this air policy commission — 
docs not subscribe to the proprsltion that 
armaments are a gu.aranty of peace His¬ 
tory does not assure us that a strong arma¬ 
ment policy by a peacefully inclined nation 
is certain of fighting off aggressive and to¬ 
talitarian governments An aggressor may 
calculate it can arm better and faster than 
the nation that it Is choosing as Its v'ctlm, 
and that if it hits hard enough and with no 
warning it can conquer 

Indeed a totalitarian government may 
seek war for war's sake, or to divert atten¬ 
tion from its Internal troubles even though 
it may not be certain It will win, so that a 
strategic air force may not be the deterrent 
that you say it is 

Mr Finletter I don’t subscribe to the 
implication of the way you’re interpreting 
that. Ml Norman 

I stand back of that statement I believe 
that today The point I want to make is 
that the strategic air arm is the greete.st de¬ 
terrent that there is to war 1 didn’t say 
it was an absolute deterrent Somebody 
might make a mistake and decide to take it 
on 

Mr Norman Are you referring to the 
Chinese Communists In Korea? 

Mr Finletteb. Just 1 minute before we 
get to the Chinese Communists in Korea To 
have this strategic air arm availEhle as a 
deterrent will give us the time; it will be a 
shield back of which we can work for peace. 
That is what I was sayng- 

Mr. Norman. You should talk about a 
quickie war-—— 


Mr. Finletter I didn't talk about a 
quickie war 

Mr Norman You say we can dc\a«;tate In 
a very short time, paialyze in a verj short 
time. 

Mr Finlittcb I hope that wc can l 
thought I prefaced that by saying th .t ono 
could not be certain about these thln-s 
I don’t wint to repeat what I said before 
on that 

Mr Knebel I want to get a little different 
view, Mr Secretary You used the word, 
I think. In testimony Piiday up on the Hill 
The money you’re asking for now for the 
bases is an authority program. If I wcie a 
Congressman and called you up tomorrow 
and said I’d like to fly to Venezuela, would 
you fly me there in a bomber’ 

Mr Finletter No; I probably wouldn't. 
Not unless- 

Mr Norman If 1 weie Chairman Vinson, 
of the Armed Services Committee? 

Mr Finletter Not unless there was a cer¬ 
tificate that it wa‘i in the interest of the Air 
Force 

Mr Norman Is that the policy 
Mr PiN’.EiTEH lhat’s the policy. 

Mr Norman Well, how about these for¬ 
eign relations fellows that Just flew to Eu¬ 
rope? 

Mr Finletter I don’t know about the n 
They must have had the proper certlflrate 
I can see high value in having members of 
the lorelgn relations committees go to Eu¬ 
rope to study tilings on tJie spot 

Mr Spivak Mr Secretary, are you snils- 
fled that you’re getting the fair pioportlon 
of the defense budget today’' 

Mr Ftniettfr I don't get Into proportions, 
Mr Spivak What I am interested in Is pee¬ 
ing whether I’m getting enough for the Air 
Force 

Mr Sptvak Well now, I can underptand 
that, but you can oiny pet enough 11 there Is 
so much of the defence budget, vou can only 
git enough if you pet a lair slice of It 
Mr Pinletter Not necessarily We might 
get more in the budeet 
Mr Spivak WeU, now. you said a minute 
ago, I believe, that the amount in 1^52 foi 
9.5 wings you evpected to get $22,000.0 )0 000 
Now you’re aiming for 150 wings Now thnt’.s 
going to cost you at least $30,000,000,000 
Mr Finlettfr I don’t know about those 
figures, but I do want to point out one thing 
and that Is that in this build-up to 05 win^s 
there is a capltnl investment in theie This 
doesn’t mean that if you were going to le\el 
off at 95 wi..gs that you would have to keep 
that rate »’'f spending You bought Lome of 
the capital goods These figures I’m not 
familiar with 

Mr. Spivak Well, Mr Secretary, let mo 

switch a moment I have before me- 

Miss Roundtree Before we switch, Mr. 
Childs, did you want to follow up that ques¬ 
tion? Then go ahead, Mr Spivak 
Mr Spivak I have before me a magazli '' 
called Air Fo-ce which states from official 
sources that in the Korean war, air powri 
has accounted for 81 percent of all enemy 
trucks destroyed This is of March 1950 
Seventy-flve percent of all enemy tanks de¬ 
stroyed, 72 percent of all enemy artillery de¬ 
stroyed. 47 percent of all enemy troops de¬ 
stroyed Now, since the Army casualtlfs 
were over 75,000 and the Air Force casual 
under 2,000. doesn’t that strongly .sugiest 
that we ought to put more of our mlliiaiy 
budget in air power, rather than in oilier 
things 

Mr. Finletter You’ve got mo on a double 
question here In the first place, I don’t 
think that those statistics are quite fair to 
the Army I personally have been very sur¬ 
prised at the high percentage of casualties 
that have been produced through the air. 
But, on the other hand, you would not have 
held Korea if you hadn’t had ground troops 
In the battle, and American ground troops in 
the battle. 
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Mr. Spxvax. There are some differences of 
opinion on that, aren’t there? 

Mr Fikletteb. I don’t know, 1 am Just giv¬ 
ing my own view. 

Mr Spivak. In regard to O'Donnell who 
said that he thought he could have taken 
Korea In 3 months If he had been- 

Mr PiNLETTEB. I don’t know what General 
O'Donnell said but I rather like these Air 
Force offlcors that seem to think they can 
take anybody single-handed. That Is the 
spirit 1 like 

Mr Childs I want to ask you a question, 
Mr Secretary. Our Air Force officers have 
suggested that a preventive strike with an 
atomic bomb would be Important against 
Russia to prevent a Pearl Harbor here Do 
you think that view Is widespread In the Air 
Force and what Is your opinion of It? 

Mr. Finlettek I will give you my opinion 
of It I can’t tell you how widespread It la 
In the Air Force, but I will hand you my opin¬ 
ion and It Is a very personal one and Is one 
that one makes up In his own Individual 
mind because It Is a matter ol philosophy 
and morality. 

I think that the United States has to play 
this the tough way I think to go the way 
ev^ry other nation In Its history for 6,000 
years Las gone to start a war to stop one la 
the easier way I think we have to try to 
prevent war by this difficult course that ^e 
are pursuing, and, I am opposed to a pre¬ 
ventive war 

Mr Childs Your policy on the Air Force 
is to prevent expressions contrary to that 

Mr Finletter We don’t—the problem does 
not ailse, I don’t know who said that In the 
Air Force 

Mr Childs General Anderson did for one 
down at that- 

Mr Finletter He Is no longer with the 
Air Force 

Mr Norman We were talking a little 
eailler about the MIG-16 engine and the 
fact that it was superior to a Saber Jet en¬ 
gine. I would like to know first, sir, 
whether we have captured a MIG-15 so that 
we could determine that. I notice that the 
New York Times, this morning, bluntly Indi¬ 
cated that General Vandenberg had said that 
we had captured a MIG-IS elthei on the 
ground or otherwise and so determined the 
superiority of this engine and, secondly, 
what is the reason for the superiority of 
these Russian engines over ours'’ 

Mr Finletter Let me answer the first 
question The statements that have been 
made about the MIG-16 engine are based on 
sound evidence They are not just wild 
guess work, and that Is as far as I will go 
In answering that question I will not say 
whether or not wo captured the MIG-15. 
The second part of your question was. Why 
have they got an engine superior to ours'’ In 
the first place, what I think that General 
Vandenberg said was and what the fact is, 
that It is believed that that engine is su¬ 
perior to the engines we have In our planes 
In Korea does not mean It Is superior to 
all ot them 

But I think this teaches us a lesson which 
I would like to emphasize, and that Is not 
to underestimate the engineering and rclen- 
tiflc capacity of other nations We have a 
tendency to do that too much This ought 
to be a lesson 

Ml. Spivak Mr Secretary, last week on 
this program, Mr David Lilienthal, former 
head of the Atomic Energy Commission, said 
reliance on the atomic bomb resulted In 
starving of our Army and Navy and the fact 
that we had no tactical Air Force and we put 
all our eggs In one basket—^the A-bomb bas¬ 
ket Since the A-bomb and our strategic Air 
Force are all tied together, I want to ask 
you. Is it true that the other services were 
starved at the expense of the A-bomb 
basket’ 

Mr Finletter No It Is not true and I 
want to deny flatly the Implication of that 


statement. There is nothing gadgety about 
this A-bomb. When I am talking strateglo 
air force, I am talking about the airplanes 
that carry the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Spivak The H-bomb, too? 

Mr. Finletter. Yea; and the H-bomb, 
when It is developed, and I want to make it 
entirely clear, although I have said It three 
times, that I consider this very far from a 
guess and I consider It the basic dciense of 
the United States and of Europe 
Mr. Spivak Can you deliver the H-bombs 
In the pianos you now have or will you need 
special planes? 

Mr Finletter I don’t feel that I should 
answer that question, Mr. Spivak. 

Mr Spivak I am sorry, sir 
Mr Knebel Mr Secretary, why Is it, when 
we had. I think, over 1.000 Air Force bases 
during the war that you now have to ask for 
77 more? Why can’t we fix up the old ones? 

Mr Finletter For the reason that we de¬ 
mobilized our base structure I don’t want 
to give the Impression we are building all 
these bases new We are, In fact, only build¬ 
ing six bases new In the United States All 
the rest are being recaptured, and those six 
are being built new for special reasons 
Don't let's get the Idea now that we are 
getting wasteful in our base stiucture 
Miss Roundtree I am sorry to interrupt, 
gentlemen, but our time Is now coming to a 
close I want to take this opportunity of 
thanking you, Mr Childs, Mr Spivak, Mr 
Norman. Mr Knebel, and you. Secretary Fin- 
letter. for being with us on this program of 
Meet the Press today. 


Why Overtax the American People? 
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Mr JENKINS Mr Speaker, the mat- 
tei of taxes has gotten to be a very im¬ 
portant one with all of the taxpayers of 
the country The last tax bill passed 
by the House of Representatives called 
for a larger amount of taxes than any 
other bill ever passed by the House of 
Representatives. That bill raised the 
perjsonal-income tax to a terrifically high 
limit, and also the same was true with 
reference to corporate taxes. That bill 
also raised excise taxes in many in¬ 
stances and added many additional com¬ 
modities to the tax list 
The impact of the tax laws on the 
economy of the Nation has been de¬ 
scribed very thoroughly in a recent ar¬ 
ticle published by Dr. Julius Hirsch, one 
of America’s great economists 
Dr. Hirsch is a thorough student of 
finance and economics, and he has writ¬ 
ten many very instinctive articles on 
these subjects. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am submitting for printing in the Rec¬ 
ord the following article which I think 
will be found to be interesting and in¬ 
structive by many of the readers of the 
Congressional Record: 

Why Overtax the American People?— 
Congress Committee Has Voted More 
Taxes Than Needed por Fiscal 1952 
For 6 years our Government in Washlng- 
‘ton has consistently underestimated the 
Fedeial revenue, and done so to a startling 


degree. Now it claims a $10,000,000,000 boost 
In taxes Is going to be needed to balance the 
budget In the fiscal year which has Just 
begun. 

The administration's present claim for 
fiscal 1952 ought to be suspect simply on the 
basis of Its record for erroneous forecasts. 
In addition, analysis of available figures sug¬ 
gests that the cash budget In the new fiscal 
year will be balanced without any new taxes 
at all If Congress yields to the Executive's 
pressure and passes tax Increases, they will 
simply produce a surplus 

Let us look at a few examples of past 
underestimates* 

the sins of the past 

For fiscal 1947—year to June 30, 1947—the 
President forecast a deficit of $4,600,000,000. 
The fiscal year yielded a surplus of $800,- 
000,000 Miscalculation was $5,300,000,000, 
Even though expenditures were greater than 
forecast by $6,500,000,000 

Por fiscal 1948 the President estimated a 
balanced budget $200,000,000 surplus 

I was able to estimate as early as January 
1947 a surplus of 7 or 8 billion 

In August of 1947 the President estimated 
the surplus would be $4,600,000,000, and 
we had an actual surplus of $8,400,000,000 
(miscalculation $8,200,000,000) 

For fiscal 1951 President Truman estimated 
in the budget message of January 1950 a 
deficit of $5,133,000,000, and changed this In 
January 19.51. based on new taxes passed In 
19^0. to a deficit ol $3,100,000,000 We now 
have a surplus of $3,600,000,000 Miscalcu¬ 
lation, $6,600,000,000 

Thus, the inflationary pressure which we 
experienced In the first 9 months of fiscal 
1951, was certainly not due to a budget 
deficit We will also have, as the figures 
now stand, no cash deficit In fi.scal 1952 even 
without a penny In new taxes 

NO CASH deficit IN FISCAL 1962 EVEN WITHOUT 
NEW TAXES 

Looking forward, the 1961 surplus amount 
of $3,500,000,000 can be carried over into 
fiscal 1952 This will immediately improve 
the cash situation—which will be even more 
favorable since the trust funds (social secur¬ 
ity, etc ) have also yielded a surplus in 1961, 
as we had during that fiscal year very small 
payments, c g foi unemployment. 

NATIONAL INCOME AGAIN UNDERESTIMATED 

Furthermore, It has been evident for some 
time that the national Income, on which 
the budget revenue estimate for 1952 was 
based, was again forecast at too low a level. 
Inflation and rising prices boost tax revenues. 
The enormous expansion of production since 
Korea—probably about 11 to 12 percent at 
an annual rate—has Increased personal in¬ 
come and taxes 

Total personal Income Increased by $25,- 
000,000,000 from July 1960 to April 1951, In¬ 
clusive, that Is from an annual rate of 
$220,700,000,000 to $245,200,000,000 The 
first budget forecast for 1952, however, was 
based on a total personal Income estimate 
of $231,100,000,000 a year which was the 
figure when the forecast was made in Octo¬ 
ber 1050 

In view of the obvious rise In Income, the 
Treasury itself raised Its estimate of tax 
receipts As personal Income at the begin¬ 
ning of April had reached $245,200,000,000 on 
an annual basis, the Treasury forecast that 
this would also be the average of calendar 
year 1951, and consequently upped its fore¬ 
cast of revenue by $3,400,000,000. 

Accordingly the administration reduced Its 
claim for $16,500,000,000 in new taxation to 
$ 10 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

Some weeks later, when It was clear that 
national Income had risen again, the Joint 
Cougressional Committee for Internal Reve¬ 
nue upped the Government forecast of total 
personal Income for 1961 to $256,000,000,000 
and arrived at a tax income for fiscal 1952, 
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on tbe basis of the present rate, or $60.- 
900.000,000. 

On June 98,1051 Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder announced that the Government had 
revised Its expenditure figure for fiscal 1052 
downward by $3,200,000,000. Contemplated 
outlay Is now reduced from $71,600,000,000 to 
$68,400,000,000. 

Instead of a forecast deficit, he has the 
second highest surplus In all history for fiscal 
1961, namely $3,520,000,000. 

Did Mr. Snyder now at least reduce his 
claim for $10,000,000,000 new taxation tor 
fiscal 1952? Did he allow for the better fore¬ 
cast of the Committee of Internal Revenue 
adding $2,500,000,000 to tax Income, for the 
fat tax surplus from social-security taxes? 
Even omitting this last element his deficit 
would have been reduced to less than 
$4,000,000,000. 

Far from It. 

Sticking to his antiquated Income fore¬ 
cast, Mr Snyder nevertheless still claims 
that he needs $10,000,000,000 in new taxes. 

I think that it is easy to show that all 
expenditures for fiscal 1952 can be met with¬ 
out new taxes because— 

1 In all probability the national Income 
will be very considerably higher In fiscal 
1952 than its rate in April 1951 Forecasts 
by non-Oovernment experts point to total 
personal income not of $245,000,000,000 as 
last anticipated by Secretary fc-nyder, not of 
$265,000,000,000 as last anticipated by the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa¬ 
tion In April, but of about 265 to 270 billion 
dollars as the average for fiscal 1952. 

2 The Snyder forecast anticipates that not 
the slightest cut In the expenditures as pro¬ 
posed by the administration will be made— 
while Senator Byrd claimed a $7,000,000,000 
out and Senator Douglas at least a $3,000.- 
000,000 cut 

3 Even under the assumption that no 
reduction of expenditures as proposed by the 
administration would be made, the cash 
budget for 1952 would look as follows based 
on present tax rates: 
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WHY HIGHER INCOME IN FISCAL 1032? 

Total personal Income is composed of labor 
income, dividends, and proprietors’ Income. 
These were $165,000,000,000. $19,700,000,000, 
and $48,300,000,000, respectively, when the 
Snyder forecast was made In April 

Since the April forecast was made, labor 
Income has already Increased somewhat It 
rose by $1,900,000,000 from February to 
March; it rose by $2,000,000,000 fiom Maxell 
to April, and this rise must have continued 
and will further do so after many bundled 
wage-raising agreements waiting on the 
Wage Stabilization Board’s desk will bo 
agreed upon, let alone the relaxation in the 
wage ceilings 

As during the next yeai the labor force 
will certainly not decrease but probably in¬ 
crease somewhat: as, moreovei, wages are 
bound to increase some (Senator Taft thinks 
more than 10 percent), we consider it to 
be a modest assumption to put the average 
wage and salary bill for fiRcal 1952 at a rate 


of somewhere around $178,000,000,000 Pro¬ 
fessor Slichter estimates that It will He be¬ 
tween one hundred and eighty-three and 
one hundred and ninety billion dollars at 
the end of the period As salaries and wages 
amount to 65 percent of personal income. 
In the average of a year’s peiiod. correspond¬ 
ingly, total personal Income should be about 
two hundred and sixty-nine to two hundred 
and seventy-five billion dollars, or rather 
modestly figured between two hundred and 
sixty-five and two hundred and seventy bil¬ 
lion dollars on an average 

Consequently, we would have, with an 
expenditure of $68,406,000,000. under the as¬ 
sumption of the Internal Revenue Commit¬ 
tee, a cash deficit of $1,200,000,000, under an 
assumption of $270,000,000,000 personal In¬ 
come, no deficit, to a cash surplus of 
$1,200,000,000 

But the House of Representatives, as a re¬ 
sult of the erroneous assumptions of the 
administration, has voted no less than $7,- 
200.000.000 in new taxes, paitly extremely 
burdensome for an economy experiencing a 
lull completely unforeseen by official experts 

If the $7,200,000,000 in new taxes would be 
enacted, we would have, under the aseump- 
tion ol the internal revenue committee, 
$6,000,000,000 surplus, under an assumption 
of $270,000,000,000 personal income, seven 
and four-tenths to eight ani four-tenths 
billion dollars surplus, and this without one 
penny cut in the administration spending 
proposals 

To make Congress adopt this huge budget 
which evidently will yield a near-record sur¬ 
plus, If taxes are increased, the administra¬ 
tion announced that In fiscal 1953 expendi¬ 
tures would run to eighty to ninety billion 
dollars. At the same time, however, it was 
announced that the military budget for 
fiscal 1953 might run up to $55,000,000,000 
Based on present standards, this would ac¬ 
tually mean that the total budget then 
might perhaps read $76,000,000,000—not 
$80,000,000,000 and certainly nut $90,000,000.- 
000 Thus, when Snyder testified, he Justi¬ 
fied his new tax program less by the needs 
of fiscal 1952 than by the blown-up needs 
of fiscal 1953 

Hereupon, these questions seem to be 
Justified 

1 Should the end ol the bloody fighting in 
Korea bring no reduction at all in the sched¬ 
uled expenses? 

2 Or should someone within the adminis¬ 
tration be thinking of using the defense pro¬ 
duction of our Nation as a political WPA in 
favoi ol superemployment during the elec¬ 
tion campaign of 1952? Or do they Just 
want a big surplus to boast about? 

3 If some budget savings were to be 
brought about by Congress—even if they 
would not come up fully to the $7,000,000,000 
proposed by .Senator Byrd, let alone the $20,- 
000,000,000 cut proposed by Senator Taft, 
but only the modest $3,000,000,000 of Senator 
Paul Douglas— why does Congress prema¬ 
turely hand out ten to eleven billion dollars 
more than needed? 
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Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include in 
the Record the following resolution 
adopted by the Board of Aldermen of the 


City of New Haven and approved by 
the Honorable William C. Celentano, 
mayor, on July 6, 1951, in favor of the 
extension of Federal rent control foi l 
year: 

Whereas knowing that rent control is 
being extended only to July 31* Be It 

Resolved, That this Board of Aldermen of 
the City of New Haven go on recuid as In 
favor of extending rent control 1 yeai, and 
that this recommendation be sent to all 
Congiessmen and Senators from Connecti¬ 
cut, also to the Honorable Brent Si-ence, 
chairman of the House Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee, and to the Honorable 
Burnet R Maybank, chairman of the Sen¬ 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 


The Fabulous Fourth District of 
Nebraska 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr Speak¬ 
er, I desne to insert in the Appendix of 
the Record an aiticle by Fiank R Wil¬ 
son, of the Buieau of the Census It 
relates to the Fourth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict in Nebraska 

I am sure I will be pardoned for brag¬ 
ging just a little bit I believe it would 
k3 helpful if other Members would gl\ c 
us information about their congiei- 
sional districts 
The article follows* 

The Fabulous Fourth District of Nebraska 
Washington, D C —The CenaUB Bureau, 
aftei looking over Its 1050 statistics concert - 
Ing the 38 counties In the Fourth Congier- 
Bional Dbtrlct of Nebraska, has come up with 
the opinion that this district Is one of the 
most unique in the Nation 
To illustrate the giant size of nearly every¬ 
thing in this district the Census Bureau says 
that il every Member of the House ol Repre¬ 
sentatives representeu as many acres of faim 
laud as Arthur Lewis Miller, who repie- 
seuts the Fourth Nebraska Disti let, the 
United States would have to absorb other 
nations because, if that wexe true, ncaily 
21,000,000,000 acres of farm land would bo 
needed This would be 20 times the acreage 
oi all larms now In the United States 
Also, the Census Bureau says that If every 
Member of the lower House represented as 
many cattle as Dr Milleu does there would 
be 844,318,470 cattle In the United Statcb— 
10 times as many as there are now— .uid 
porterhouse steaks would be 10 cent^ a 
dozen. 

The principal factor that makes the Foui th 
District unique is the relation between Its 
economic importance as a producer of the 
Nation’s lood and Its numbei ol people In 
the whole 38 counties of this district census 
enumerators In 1950 found only 315,705, 
They found very fev cities of any size, Giand 
Island with 22,835 being the largest. The 
otheis which exceeded 10,000 population were 
North Platte, Seottsbluff, and Kearney All 
of these cities hud high rxites of increase in 
population, but the i ural areas showed large 
decreases Why’ For one thing, the census 
enumerators found 38,802 tractors on the 
farms of this area, 20,617 motortrucks, and 
83.989 automobiles. Between 1945 and 1950 
the ti actors increased In number by 11 532 
and me toi trucks by 7.035 TliU'->. ts thc.o 
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large farms and ranches are mechanized, 
there Is less demand for manpower and vastly 
Increased production, 

Nearly everything In the Fourth District 
Is of giant proportions. The entire 38 coun¬ 
ties had only 30,637 farms or ranches—-a re¬ 
duction of 2,000 in the 6 years prior to the 
census The farms and ranches of these 38 
counties are made up of 47,824,357 acres. 
Thus, the average size of farm tracts Is 
1,561 acres Of the 80,637 farms and ranches, 
20,533 are electrified The average monthly 
electric bill was $8 03. 

In a single year—1949—these 30,637 farms 
marketed farm products to the amount of 
$206,526,335 Thus, this vast district had 
a farm Income per acre of $5 57, and these 
farms attained a total value of nearly 1,000.- 
000,000—to be exact, $826,490,360 The 
average value of farms and ranches be¬ 
tween 1945 and 1950 Increased from $17,325 
and $35,241. 

On the farms and ranches of this district 
In 1950 the census enumerators found 
1,940,962 cattle, 427.124 hogs, and nearly 
200,000 sheep 

Most of the farm revenue of this fabu¬ 
lous area was obtained through the market¬ 
ing of livestock and livestock products For 
this the revenue was $202,393,609. of which 
$16,699,226 was dairy products Crop prod¬ 
ucts sold had a value of $94,551,941 

The large-scale farm and ranch operations 
in this district are Indicated by the fact 
that there were 1,788 units that had prod¬ 
uct sales of more than $25,000, there were 
5.540 which had product sales of between 
$10,000 and $25,000. and 8.138 that had 
product sales between $5,000 and $10,000 

After each census of agriculture, the 
Censxis Bureau publishes an Interesting 
booklet called Ranking Agriculture Coun¬ 
ties In it are shown the 100 leading coun¬ 
ties in the United States In all principal 
elements of agriculture Needless to say, 
many of the 38 counties in this district are 
entered In these honor lists. Cherry County 
in this district has for several censuses been 
the No. 1 cattle county In the country. In 
1050 it had 268.466 cattle All of the 1960 
county comparisons have not been made, 
but In the 1945 census. Elko County. Nev., 
was second, with 181.608, and Weld County, 
Colo, third, with 176,751. Cherry County 
was the first county in the United States In 
the production of hay; third In the number 
of horses; and other Fourth District coun¬ 
ties which appear frequently In these rank¬ 
ing lists Include Custer, Holt, Lincoln, Sher¬ 
idan, Garden, Dawson, Buffalo, Rock, end 
Scotts Bluff. In the 1946 census. Scotts 
Bluff was twelfth In the number of sheep, 
with more than 260,000, but the 1950 count 
dropped to a little more than 60,000 The 
great blizzard, during which flocks were 
kept alive with hay dropped from airplanes, 
plus the diflaculty of obtaining sheep herd¬ 
ers. have combined to greatly reduce the 
sheep population of the plains area There 
were 1,600,000 fewer sheep In Wyoming In 
1950 than In 1945 

The Fourth District represents a most In¬ 
teresting evolution from the old grass range 
toward modern agricultural production. Al¬ 
falfa is gaining on the native grass and In 
1949 the 453,857 acres of alfalfa produced 
917,970 tons, or 2 02 tons to the acre 

The census figures show that the profits 
of t’ ese farms and ranches are being con¬ 
verted to land Investments The ratio of 
tenancy In this district in 1946 was 39 4 but 
in 1950 only 29 5, a reduction of 9 9 percent. 

The expenditures made by these Fourth 
Dl8trl'*t farms and ranches Illustrate the 
growing Importance of this area market- 
wise. For the purchase of livestock and 
poultry they spent $48,624,491 In 1949. For 
purchased feed for livestock and poultry 
they spent $28,832,308 and gasoline and 
petroleum fuel and oil for these highly 
mechanized units cost $16,339,720 in a year. 


Hired labor earned $17,550308 and machine 
hire cost $6,798,536 

Grant County had the largest average- 
sized operations with 10,711 acres with an 
average value of $157,692. Arthur County’s 
average value per farm was $60,023, and 
Cherry County with an average-sized farm 
of 4,084 acres had average unit values of 
$61,448. 

Dr. Roy V. Peel, Director of the Census, 
says the evolution of the Fourth Nebraska 
District from its pioneer state of 60 years 
ago to its present agricultural efficiency pro¬ 
vides a significant example of what is going 
on throughout the West to give the Nation 
a better balanced economy. 


An Amendment to the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act To Provide a Ceiling Price 
Standard 
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Mr POAGE Mr. Speaker, that there 
may be every possible opportunity for 
Members of the House to have the widest 
advance knowledge concerning my pro¬ 
posed amendment, I am inserting in the 
Record the text of the amendment 
which I propose to offer at the appro¬ 
priate time which will provide a stand¬ 
ard, or yardstick, against which a ceil¬ 
ing price on commodities processed from 
agricultural products, can be measured. 
I believe It is a fair yardstick I be¬ 
lieve it will result in a much greater pro¬ 
duction of goods than could be hoped 
for without it. I want everyone to have 
an opportunity to understand this mat¬ 
ter before it reaches the floor. I hope 
the Members will avail themselves of 
this opportunity to study this proposed 
amendment 

The proposed amendment reads as 
follows. 

It shall be unlawful to establish or main¬ 
tain any ceiling price applicable to manu¬ 
facturers or processors for any Item of ma¬ 
terial derived in whole or in substantial part 
from an agricultural commodity If such ceil¬ 
ing price lor any such item of material Is 
fixed and maintained at less than the sum 
of the following: 

(1) The current cost of the material used 
therein computed on a delivered basis (ex¬ 
cept that the cost of any agricultural com¬ 
modity used therein shall be computed on 
the basis of the current cost or the price 
specifled In section 402 (d) (3), of the com¬ 
modity delivered to the manufacturer or 
processor, whichever is greater), 

(2) All costs currently Incurred In the 
processing or manufacturing operation and 
distribution of such item, including an 
allowance for such indirect costs as may rea¬ 
sonably be attributable to such Item or 
material. 

(3) A reasonable profit (which for each 
unit of such Item shall be not less than 
86 percent of the average profit earned on 
an equivalent unit of such item during the 
three most profitable years of the period 1946 
to 1949, both Inclusive): Provided, That If 
specific dollars and cents ceilings applicable 
to manufacturers or processors are estab¬ 
lished for any such item of material and 
made generally applicable, the costs and 


profits referred to in paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) of this subsection, for each item of 
such material shall be computed by using a 
weighted average of such costs and profits 
of the individual processors or manufactur¬ 
ers of such item. 

(P. 18, after line 4. Insert the following’ 
*‘( ) Sec 402 of the Defense Production 

Act of 1950 is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new subsection reading 
as above ’’) 

This amendment follows the pattern 
established by the so-called Bankhead- 
Brown amendment to the Price Stabili¬ 
zation Act of 1944. 

That amendment was sponsored in the 
Senate by the late Senator Bankhead, 
of Alabama, one of the best friends the 
farmers ever had in the Congress, and 
in this body by the distinguished Repre¬ 
sentative from Georgia—Hon. Paul 
Brown 

The oiigmal Bankhead-Brown amend¬ 
ment applied to cotton and was designed 
to remedy a situation caused by the 
failure of OPA administrators to recog¬ 
nize some very obvious facts of economic 
life 

Under the original Stabilization Act 
of 1942, celling pi ices placed on items 
made fiom agricultuial products weie 
supposed to be high enough to enable 
the piocessors of these products to pay 
farmers parity prices. In other words, 
the ceilings were supposed to reflect 
paiity, but OPA had established ceilings 
on cotton goods which reflected only the 
1942 material and processing costs It 
thus became impossible for the price of 
raw cotton to advance 

Not only was it impossible for the 
price of cotton to reach the parity figure 
which the act contemplated, but it soon 
became impossible for the mills to break 
even on their low-priced items like duck 
and denim When this situation arises 
in any line, it simply means that the 
goods will not be produced Cotton 
consumption dropped from approxi¬ 
mately 45,000 bales of cotton per day in 
1942 to around 30,000 bales per day in 
1944 It is estimated that the country 
lost the production of at least 4,000,000,- 
000 yards of cotton goods—the farms 
lost a market for 4,000,000 bales of cot¬ 
ton—all at a time when the people 
needed the cotton goods and when farm¬ 
ers needed the market. The cotton was 
not exported. It was simply purchased 
by the Government and stored. 

In 1944 the cotton industry asked OPA 
to allow a price increase on those low- 
priced items for which there was such 
a strong demand, and on which there 
was not enough margin to secure their 
production. OPA replied that the prof¬ 
its of the cotton textile Industry, taken 
as a whole, were as high as in the base 
period, 1936-39, and that, therefore, no 
adjustments were necessary. 

At last Senator Bankhead and Con¬ 
gressman Brown passed their first 
amendment which was attacked just as 
are the amendments which are being 
offered here at this time. OPA opposed 
any effort to encourage production by 
making sure that the producer could 
earn enough to cover his costs of mate¬ 
rial, his labor costs, and a profit. Ap¬ 
parently, many of the spokesmen for 
OPS are now following the same line, 
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yet neither OPA nor OPS has ever made 
the slightest effort to show that It Is 
possible to get production any other way. 

The effort of OPA to control,profits 
instead of costs, an effort which'is ap¬ 
parently to be followed by OPS. stifled 
production in 1944, and it will always 
stifle it. If price control is to have any 
goods on which to apply a price program, 
it must allow a profit This amendment 
tries to set up a fair standard of profit. 
It gives no protection to the processor 
who is making more than 85 percent of 
the average profit for his best 3 years 
in the 1946 to 1949 base period. This is 
the period used by the excess-profits tax 
laws. 

1 think it is clear that Congress must 
Itself assume the responsibility to lay 
down plain and fair rules 

Here, in brief, is the effect of the pro¬ 
posed amendment: 

First This amendment tries to make 
certain that the provisions of the De¬ 
fense Production Act designed to protect 
producers of agricultural commodities 
will not be circumvented and the prices 
of agricultural commodities depressed 
below the minimum levels specified in 
the act indirectly through the squeeze 
of margins of processors and manufac¬ 
turers of agricultural commodities to a 
point where their ceilings do not cover 
their raw material costs, costs of proc¬ 
essing. and a reasonable profit. 

Second. This amendment merely re¬ 
quires that any price ceiling applicable 
to manufacturers and processors estab¬ 
lished for any item of material derived 
in whole or substantial part from an 
agricultural commodity, shall be fixed 
and maintained so as to cover: 

(a) The current delivered cost of the 
material; 

(b) The current processing and dis¬ 
tributing costs, including labor; 

(c) A reasonable profit 

Stripped of the technical language, 
this amendment simply requires that the 
ceiling price applicable to manufacturers 
and processors of agricultural commod¬ 
ities at least equal the sum of the cost 
of the raw material plus the cost of pro¬ 
cessing or manufacturing plus a reason¬ 
able piofit. 

Third. Unless ceiling prices permit a 
manufacturer or processor of agricul¬ 
tural commodities to recover costs plus 
a reasonable profit one of two things is 
bound to result. 

(a) The price to Ih? producer of the 
agricultural commodities used in the 
processing or manufacturing operation 
will be reduced to offset the losses; or 

(b) Production of the commodity will 
be cui’luiled 

Fourth Congress in enacting the De¬ 
fense Production Act of 1950 did not in¬ 
tend for agricultural commodities sell¬ 
ing below parity to be subjected directly 
or indirectly to ceiling prices lower than 
the minima specified in section 402 (d) 
(3) of the act—parity or the highest 
price during May 24 to June 24,1950. 

Section 402 (d) (3) provides that no 
celling shall be established or maintained 
for any agricultural commodity below 
the parity price or the highest price re¬ 
ceived by producers from May 24 to June 
24.1050. It also provides that no ceiling 


shall be established or maintained for 
any commodity processed or manufac¬ 
tured in whole or substantial part from 
any agricultural commodity below a 
price which will reflect to producers of 
such agricultural commodity the parity 
price In order to help assure this re¬ 
sult the act went on and further pro¬ 
vided that in establishing ceilings on 
products manufactured or processed 
from agricultural commodities that a 
genei-ally fair and equitable margin 
should be allowed for such processing. 

That language of the act is clear and 
I am certain it was cleai- to every Mem¬ 
ber of this House when it was adopted. 
In short, it says* <a) That you cannot 
Impose a ceiling on an agricultural com¬ 
modity below parity, (b) that you can¬ 
not Impose a ceiling on a piocessed agii- 
cultural commodity that will not return 
parity to the producer, and (c) that 
processors and manufacturers of prod¬ 
ucts composed In whole or substantial 
part of agricultural commodities shall 
receive a generally fail and equitable re¬ 
turn for the function of processing 

Fifth These provisions of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 are being circum¬ 
vented. 

Unfoi tunately these provisions of the 
Defense Production Act employed some 
general trims such as "a price which will 
1 effect parity to producers" and "a gen- 
eially fan and equitable margin shall be 
allowed for such processing ’’ This gave 
the Price Administrator an oppoitunity 
to place a different mterpietation upon 
the act than was intended by the Con- 
gi ess An examination of the manner in 
which this language has been interpieted 
and the orders which have been Issued 
under it demonstrate cleaily the need 
for this amendment. 

SUBSTANCE OF ORDEBS AND REOtTLATIOMB ISSUED 

BY OFFICE or PRICE STABU-IKATION WHICH 

CIRCUMVENT THE PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 

(a) On January 26, 1951, OPS Issued 
the Geneial Ceiling Price Regulation 
which froze prices at ail levels beyond the 
producer even though the prices of most 
agricultural commodities were well below 
parity A device called a pass-through 
was invented apparently to give Up serv¬ 
ice to the provision of the act which pro¬ 
hibited the establishment of price ceil¬ 
ings on commodities processed In whole 
or substantial part from agricultural 
commodities which did not reflect parity 
to produceib The only purpose oi effect 
of this piovision was indirectly to sub¬ 
ject agiicultural commodities to ceilings 
even though they were selling below 
parity Although this action was ef¬ 
fectuated through indirection it is as 
effective as if it were done directly Un¬ 
der the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
a manufacturer or processor of agricul¬ 
tural commodities may not pass through 
in his selling price any increase paid to 
the agricultural pioducer until the man¬ 
ufacturer or processor has disposed of 
all inventory on hand The manufac¬ 
turer or processor may not include this 
Increased cost until he has notified the 
Office of Price Stabilization and sub¬ 
mitted a great amount of detailed in¬ 
formation. The processor is then per¬ 
mitted to increase his price to reflect the 
increased raw material cost but he must 


make the increase in his price at his own 
peril because it is piovided in section 11 
<g) of the general ceiling price regula¬ 
tion that “if In the judgment of the 
Director of Price Stabilization the in¬ 
crease is deemed unreasonable, excessive, 
or otherwise improper, he may disap¬ 
prove the price and lestore the old ceil¬ 
ing price or establish a new ceiling puce 
and may apply it retroactively.” 

(b) Under Manufacturers Gcneinl 
Ceiling Price Regulation 22, if the com¬ 
modity being processed or manufactured 
is a nonfood product and is made fi om a 
product processed from an agiicultural 
commodity which is below parity, no in¬ 
crease in the price of the processed agrl- 
cultui al commodity which occurred after 
March 15,1951, may be included m con- 
puting the ceiling price 

(c) Under Manufacturers General 
Celling Price Regulation 22 increases in 
labor costs in processing agricultural 
commodities occurring after March 15, 
1951, are disallowed 

(d) The Office of Price Stabilization 
has developed what it calls the 85 percent 
earning standard Tliis so-called earn¬ 
ing standard provides that no Increase 
in ceilings shall be permitted if the aver¬ 
age return or net worth before taxes in 
the Industiy is below 85 peicent of the 
average for the industry for the three 
best years during 1946-49 In the fact 
sheet issued by OPS with respect to this 
standard it is stated that this standaid 
is a yardstick for determining the extent 
to which whole industries can be ex¬ 
pected and required to absorb futuie cost 
increases 

(e) These various regulations refen ed 
to above show clearly the various 
methods and devices that have been em¬ 
ployed and which necessarily result in 
depressing prices to producers of agii- 
cultural commodities and preventing the 
producers from achieving parity These 
regulations also .stifle production because 
they pi event processors and manufac¬ 
turers from recoveilng all their costs 
incuried in the processing operation and 
prevent the earning of a normal piofit. 

Sixth The first year’s experience un¬ 
der OPS is a repeat performance of the 
experience under OPA It became ap¬ 
parent under OPA that language had to 
be found if producers of agricultural 
commodities were to be protected and if 
pioduction was not to be curtailed whicli 
would make it Impossible for the Price 
Administrator by indirection to impose 
ceilings on agricultural commodities sell¬ 
ing below parity or to achieve that result 
by preventing processors of agricultuial 
commodities from recovering theii cost 
plus a reasonable profit for such pioc- 
essing. 

Language which would accomplish 
this objective was finally devised by a 
very distinguished Member of this House, 
Paul Brown, of Georgia This language 
was enacted into law and became known 
as the Bankhead-Brown amendment. 
At that time the amendment was limited 
to cotton and wool The amendment 
which I am offeiing today is the 1951 
version of the Bankhead-Brown amend¬ 
ment The principal difference being 
that this amendment applies to all ag¬ 
ricultural commodities and products 
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thereof Instead of its being limited to 
wool and cotton. 

This amendment is absolutely neces¬ 
sary if we are to protect producers and 
not stifle production. It does little good 
to provide that no ceilings be placed on 
agricultural commodities below parity if 
a ceiling may be imposed on the proces¬ 
sor or manufacturer of agricultural com¬ 
modities which make it impossible for 
such processors to pay parity to produc¬ 
ers The Congress found it necessary 
in 1944-45 and twice in 1946 to enact the 
Bankhead-Brown amendment with re¬ 
spect to cotton and wool The amend¬ 
ment worked well then and it is the only 
thing that has worked. It works be¬ 
cause it is fair. 

Seventh. The need for appropriate 
provisions assuring processors and man¬ 
ufacturers of agricultural commodities 
of ceilings which will cover their cost of 
operation plus a reasonable profit was 
recognized very clearly by the chief legal 
officer of the War Food Administration. 
Writing for the Michigan Law Review in 
February 1945, and referring to the vari¬ 
ous provisions of the Price Control Act 
relating to the establishment of ceiling 
prices with respect to agricultural com¬ 
modities, the chief legal officer said 

All of these major provisions of law relat¬ 
ing to the establishment of maximum prices 
with respect to agricultural commodities 
would, as a practical matter, have been In¬ 
effective without the comparable provisions 
which the Congress made applicable to maxi¬ 
mum prices with respect to commodities 
processed or manufactured in whole or sub¬ 
stantial part from agricultural commodities. 

Unless this amendment is adopted 
everything that has been done so far in 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 to 
protect prices to producers of agricul- 
tuial commodities will be ineffective be¬ 
cause such provisions can be circum¬ 
vented through orders and regulations of 
the type referred to above. 

ZlXirSTKATIONS 

First. Under OPA prior to the enact¬ 
ment of the Bankhead-Brown amend¬ 
ment as a result of the squeeze on the 
cotton textile mills cotton consumption 
fell off 33 percent. After the enactment 
of the Bankhead-Brown amendment 
production of textiles turned up sharply 
and continued up during the rest of the 
emergency period 

Second Under the existing orders is¬ 
sued by OPS prices of peanuts to the 
shelleis were frozen well below parity on 
the basis of 1950 crop prices which were 
at the support level. Large quantities 
of 1950 crop peanuts ai e still In the hands 
of shellers who have incurred stor¬ 
age costs in handling these peanuts. 
Because of an increase in parity the sup¬ 
port price for the 1951 crop of peanuts 
will be higher than the support price on 
the 1950 crop. Under existing orders 
peanut shellers will be unable to increase 
their prices until their entire inventory 
is moved. They are also not permitted 
to increase their prices to reflect storage 
costs The effect of these orders will he 
to preclude the peanut shellers from pur¬ 
chasing peanuts from the 1951 crop 
until all the inventory has moved. As a 
consequence the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration will probably be the only mar¬ 


ket available to producers for the 1951 
crop. This is a clear illustration of the 
manner in which ceiling prices at the 
processor level may be used to depress 
the price or destroy the market for agri¬ 
cultural producers. 

Third. Processors of seasonally pro¬ 
duced commodities such as poultry and 
eggs are not permitted under the general 
ceiling price regulation to increase their 
base period ceiling prices to reflect the 
costs of storage. The provision not per¬ 
mitting the addition of storage costs will 
discourage processors from placing poul¬ 
try and eggs in storage during the heavy 
period of production which in turn will 
result in a shortage of these commodities 
during the light-production season. 

CONCLUSION’ 

I believe further illustrations are un¬ 
necessary. The amendment rests on the 
basic principle of the profit system. 
There must be an opportunity to make 
a profit on every item of production or 
the unprofitable items simply will not 
be produced I believe the American 
people want and have a right to demand 
production. 


Newton B. Drary, a Great Contervafionist 
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or 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement by myself concerning Newton 
B Drury, and comments by others I 
wish every nature lover and conserva¬ 
tionist in our country could read these 
remarks, so they would know how fortu¬ 
nate we were in having this great con¬ 
servationist as our National Park Direc¬ 
tor for 10 years. 

Newton B. Drurt, a Great Conservationist 

A few weeks ago, Newton B Drury, the Di¬ 
rector of the National Park Service In the 
Department of the Interior since August 
1040, resigned and returned to his home in 
California. Gov. Earl Warren promptly 
appointed Mr. Drury chief of the division 
of beaches and parks, an important bureau 
of California’s Department of Natural Re¬ 
sources What was a serious loss to the Na¬ 
tional Government has been a great gain 
to my State of California. 

Conservationists in all parts of the Na¬ 
tion have been disturbed by Director Drury’s 
withdrawal from the P^deral Service, and 
there has been much discussion of it In many 
councils, conferences, and association board 
meetings. Protests have been filed with the 
President and with the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior ’There has been a general under¬ 
standing that Director Drury was maneu¬ 
vered into a situation where he had to re¬ 
sign from the position he had held so long 
and filled so creditably. 

Conservationists were disturbed because If 
Director Drury did not leave his post volun¬ 
tarily, pressure of some kind might have been 
exercised contrary to the Intent of the or¬ 
ganic act of Congress establishing the Na¬ 
tional Park Service which provided for ap¬ 
pointments of Its executive officers under 
the laws, and under rules, and regulations of 


the United States Civil Service Commission 
which meant that when once qualified and 
appointed within the classified clvll-serv- 
Ice offlclalB were to be Immune to removal 
exception preferment of charges and Judg¬ 
ment thereon after submission of ample proof 
of Incompetence or Inefficiency. 

No charges were preferred against Mr. 
Drury, and apparently none wore over under 
consideration or even thought of. Apparent¬ 
ly, the Secretary of the Interior, Oscar L 
Chapman, who as a career man himself had 
known and worked with Director Drury for 
over 10 years, held him In high esteem 

It seems that Secretary Chapman Indicated 
his desire, yes, his determination, to ap¬ 
point Director Drury to a position In his 
own office with the title of Special Assistant 
to the Secretary, to engage In certain Im¬ 
portant liaison activities dealing with In¬ 
terbureau plans and policies wherJ con¬ 
flicts had appeared, and In other directions 
to aid the Department head. Director Drury 
preferred to keep the position he had and 
which he had held for over 10 years. The 
Director realized, however, that under a 
recent statute making effective one of the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion, the Secretary had the power to move 
agencies or men at will within his Depart¬ 
ment, and that he probably had no choice 
but to accept the new Job, which. Inciden¬ 
tally, carried compensation lower than that 
of a bureau chief, or resign 

It seem.s also that in assigning Mr Drury 
to his own office as Special Assistant the 
Secretaiy had stated his desire to appoint 
as Director of the National Park Service 
Associate Director Arthur E Demaray in 
order that he might enjoy the prestige of 
heading the Bureau until his retirement In 
the early future, after nearly 60 years of 
service In the Federal Government The 
Secretary also frankly stated he expected to 
appoint Assistant Director Conrad L Wlrth 
as Director when Mr Demaray should retire 

Dircctoi Drury concluded that he would 
submit his resignation rather than take the 
place offered by the Secretary, which he felt 
was likely to be temporary and which he 
did not think presented opportunities for 
the use of his talents and experience in the 
field of conservation In which ho wa.s espe¬ 
cially interested. 

The resignation was submitted, and ac¬ 
cepted by the Secretary with ample time 
granted In which the Director could com¬ 
plete work on which he was engaged 

Conseivatlonlsts In their protests charged 
that the reasons for proposing to transfer 
Mr Drury were not convincing and that 
there woe others having to do perhaps with 
projects for exploiting national park re¬ 
sources, particularly their waters and reser¬ 
voir sites, or that other political considera¬ 
tions governed the proposal They pointed 
to Secretary Chapman’s approval of the dams 
proposed to be built In the Dinosaur Na¬ 
tional Monument, Utah, which would. If con¬ 
structed, flood large areas In the watersheds 
of both the Green and Yampa Canyons I 
have Inserted In the Record much useful 
material showing that these dams are not 
necessary to the conservation of the waters 
of those streams 

Both the Secretary and Director Drury 
have had little to say. Director Drury sub¬ 
mitted his resignation and Secretary Chap¬ 
man accepted it with the following felicitous 
statement * 

"During your 10 years as Director, you 
have been devoted to the cause of the na¬ 
tional parks. The National Park Service Is 
a fine organization and 1 think you can well 
be proud of Its accomplishments. Since you 
have reached the decision that you should 
resign from the Department I must, of 
course, accede to your wishes. In doing so I 
wish to express my appreciation of our long 
and pleasant association and to extend to 
you every good wish for the future *’ 
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The Secretary has also explained his offer 
of a transfer as being in furtherance of a 
plan he made after he thought he had been 
told by Director Drury that he (Drury) had 
an opportunity outside the Federal Govern¬ 
ment service, and that on this plan he had 
made commitments regarding appointments 
of Associate Director Demaray and Assistant 
Director Wlrth 

The Washington Evening Star of April 
3.1061, in reporting the installation of Direc¬ 
tor Demaray under the following headline 

"Chapman denies Drury ouster as Demaray 
takes top park post," said this about an inter¬ 
view with Secretary Chapman regarding Mr. 
Drury's retirement* 

"Mr. Chapman explained what he called 
a misunderstanding in the Drury case 

"Last June, he said, Mr Drury came to him 
to say he had received a very good offer of a 
Job and was thinking of resigning 

" "That was the first I heard about It.' Mr. 
Chapman added He said he had urged the 
park director to stay on." 

The Secretary has also pointed out that 
he has adhered strictly to long-established 
policy In advancing Messrs Demaray and 
Wlrth to Director and Associate Director, re¬ 
spectively, and in appointing Dr Ronald P. 
Lee as Assistant Director succeeding Mr. 
Wlrth Furthermore, the Secretary has made 
no new commitments regarding the Dinosaur 
Monument dams, and we will continue to 
hope that he has been convinced that they 
will not be necessary In the orderly develop¬ 
ment of the Colorado River watershed He 
has been In the Department of the Interior 
for 18 years as Assistant Secretary, Under¬ 
secretary, and Secretary, and In that time 
has had the National Park Service under his 
general Jurisdiction almost constantly It 
seems reasonable to believe that he will not 
want to take any permanent. Irrevocable 
position that will affect adversely his long 
record as a protector of national parka and 
as a faithful supporter of the policies that 
have been followed for 86 years In compli¬ 
ance with the National Park Service Act 
of August 26, 1916 which says that "The 
service thus established shall promote and 
regulate the use of the Federal areas known 
as national partka, monuments, and reser¬ 
vations hereinafter specified by such means 
and measures as conform to the fundamental 
purpose of the said parks, monuments, and 
reservations, which purpose is to conserve 
the scenery and the natural and historic 
objects and the wildlife therein and to 
provide for the enjoyment of the same In 
such manner and by such means as will 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of 
future generations " 

So much for Director Drury’s withdrawal. 
His place here has been filled by his chief 
associate and he has been appointed to head 
the California State Park and Beach System. 
The National Park Service Is in good hands 
and so Is the California State Park Service. 

My object in making this statement to 
the Congress Is to emphasize the fact that 
Newton B Drury is a great conservationist 
and a great public servant, and that his stat¬ 
ure Is Increased by the strength of char¬ 
acter and nobility with which he met a 
strange situation, perhaps Just as diffloult 
for his chief, the Secretary, as It was for 
himself. 

I have known Mr. Drury since 1612, when 
he and 1 found ourselves fellow graduate 
students in the Law School of the University 
of California at Beikeley. In undergraduate 
days he had been prominent in extracurricu¬ 
lar affairs. He had won the Carnot Medal, 
highest debating award, for which the de¬ 
baters of Stanford University and the Uni¬ 
versity of California competed. He had been 
elected president of the Associated Students, 
highest (^ce within the gift of the student 
body, and served In this position during his 
senior year 

On completion of his college course he 
Joined the university faculty as an instructor 


In English, later becoming assistant profes¬ 
sor of forensics and secretary to the presi¬ 
dent In World War I he was a lieutenant In 
the Air Service of the Army, an observer In 
the Balloon Corps 

Back in civilian 'Ife with his brother he 
organized and successfully operated a public- 
relations and advertising business In San 
Francisco About this time the Save-the- 
Redwoods League was organized to conduct 
campaigns for funds to acquire outstanding 
groves of the Coast Redwood (Sequoia 8em- 
pervlrens) which were threatened with de¬ 
struction Mr Drury became the executive 
secretary of this conservation association and 
managed Its affairs with great success for 
over 20 years 

As funds became available from private 
sources the state matched them with appro¬ 
priations by the legislature A State park 
commission was authorized, and It engaged 
Mr Drury to direct Its purchasing programs, 
which covered, In addition to redwood groves 
along the coast, the Calaveras North Grove 
of giant sequoia trees, beaches, and scenic 
and historic areas in all parts of California 

When a State park survey was authorized 
to develop a comprehensive plan for a sys¬ 
tem of beach, desert, mountain, and his¬ 
toric parks, Mr. Drury was the liaison officer 
with the famous landscape architect, Fred¬ 
erick Law Olmsted, who was engaged to make 
the survey and prepare the report 

As a result of the activities of the State 
park commission and the Save-the-Bedwoods 
League, California has one of the finest park 
eystems In the Nation. Mr Drury’s direction 
of affairs as the responsible executive 
throughoiit the formative period of this de¬ 
velopment brought him national recognition 
as an outstanding conservationist and leader 
in park establishment. 

'This story, Incidentally, of the Save-the- 
Bedwoods Leagtie, as well as the whole story 
of the dramatic development of the National 
Park Service, Is fascinatingly related In a 
book, Steve Mather of the National Parks, 
by Robert Shankland. published a few 
months ago by Alfred A Knopf, Inc, 601 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N Y 

In July 1933, when Director Horace M Al¬ 
bright, of the National Park Service, advised 
Secretary Harold L Ickes that he wished to 
resign, the Secretary asked Albright and the 
Advisory Committee of the Service, headed 
by the late Dr H C Bumpus, and a few other 
men piominent In national park affairs, In¬ 
cluding Frederick A Delano, Chairman of 
the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. Dr J C Merrlam, president of 
the Carnegie Institution, and J. Horoce 
McFarland, long the president ol the Amer¬ 
ican Civic Association, to recommend a suc¬ 
cessor to the retiring director. These men 
recommended Newton B. Drury, and the ap¬ 
pointment was offered to him by Secretary 
Ickes with President Roosevelt's approval. 
Drury, however, felt that he could not at 
that time withdraw from State activities and 
so declined the invitation to come to Wash¬ 
ington Arno B. Cammerer, the Associate 
Director, was then recommend»'d and ap¬ 
pointed, serving with distinction until his 
health broke In 1940. Then Secretary Ickes 
again offered Drury the directorship and 
this time he accepted It. He took office Au¬ 
gust 20, 1940 In announcing the appoint¬ 
ment Secretary Ickes on August 19 said: 

"The Park Service is fortunate In having 
secured the acceptance of Newton B Drury 
for the post of Director. Mr Drury is out¬ 
standing in the field of conservation occu¬ 
pied by the National Park Service and is a 
nationally recognized authority on park af¬ 
fairs He has been Intimate with the work 
of the National Park Service and In his post 
as executive head of the Save-the-Bedwoods 
League of Oallfomla, has already been of 
great assistance to the Park Service." 

Mr. Drury’s years as Director (1940-51) 
were the years of the war and its aftermath. 
Exiled to Chicago lor € years the National 


Park Service with other agencies of the De¬ 
partment carried on Its activities as best 
It could with small appropriations and Its 
administrative, protective, and technical 
staffs badly broken up by men departing 
to serve in the Armed Forces Theio weie 
numerous Insistent proposals for utilization 
of the resources of the national parks toy 
private enterprises on the pretext that thebe 
resources—timber, minerals, pasturage, etc — 
were required In the war effort. With the 
unfailing support of Secretary Ickes, Druiy 
resisted these proposals At the same time, 
the service and the concessioners In many 
parks rendered great aid to the Armed P orces 
by making facilities in the parks available 
for rest and rehabilitation of soldiers and 
sailors returned from the battlefronts 

It would be reiterating statements of oth¬ 
ers If I set forth In detail more of Director 
Diury's achievements They may be found 
In the last chapter, "Mather’s Men Carry On," 
nf the book. Steve Mather of the National 
Parks, already mentioned They are also de¬ 
tailed as part of statements made on Mr, 
Drury’s retirement 

The oldest supporter of the National Paik 
Service, and the organization most iufiuen- 
tinl In securing the establishment of the 
Service in 1916, Is the American PUinnlng 
and Civic Association, now headed toy MaJ 
Gen U. 8 Grant 3d ably assisted toy the 
executive secretary. Miss Harlean James in 
the Aprll-June 1951 Issue of this associa¬ 
tion’s quarterly. Planning and Civic Com¬ 
ment, there appears the following comment 
on Director Drury’s seivlce. 

"THE SERVICE OF NEWTON B DRURY TO 
CONSERVATION 

"When Newton B Drury graduated fro.. 
the University of California In 1912 he was 
already recognized as a young man of prom¬ 
ise, for he became successively in the next 
6 years. Instructor of English, assistant pro¬ 
fessor of forensics, and secretary to the 
president In Inter years this facility in the 
persuasive use of the English language was 
to stand him In good stead 

"After his war service In the Air Force he 
entered upon his caieer In consei vatlon. It 
was in 1919 that he became secretaiy to the 
Bave-the-Redwoods League, which has been 
one of the most successful conservation 
organizations In the history of the United 
States In 1940, when he was appointed Di¬ 
rector of the National Park Seivlce, his 
brother Aubrey succeeded him as the Secre¬ 
tary of the Save-the-Redwoods League The 
State of California and the Nation at large 
have reason to be grateful to the Drury 
brothers for bringing into protected ownoi- 
Bhlp the groves of coast redwoods along the 
now famous Redwood Highway extending 
from the Bay Region to the Oregon line - a 
heritage of priceless value which once lust 
could never be replaced If Newton Druiy 
had accomplished nothing more than saving 
the coast redwoods from destruction his name 
would go down In history as a revered bene¬ 
factor of the State and Nation 

"But In 1929, following the pioneer, epoch- 
making report of Frederick Law Olmsted, 
which recommended an extensive State paik 
system, It was Newton Drury who was ap¬ 
pointed by the Governor of California to 
take charge of the acquisition program as 
the executive of the State Park Commission 
Thus the redwood groves and the State paiks 
of California are living tributes to the Ideals, 
Industry, and devotion of Newton B Drury 

"There was to be ajiother chapter In 
1940, Newton B Drury was appointed Direc¬ 
tor of the National Park Service to follow two 
other Californians- Stephen T. Mather and 
Horace M Albright, and Arno Cammerer who 
had grown up in the Mather tradition 
From 1040 to 1651, under the directorship of 
Mr Drury, the National Park Service has a 
fine record of achievement In the growth of 
the system, the maintenance of conservation 
standards, the protection of the parks and 
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monumentA from unrelated encroachments 
and In the fine working relationships with 
other Federal agencies 

“And now Newton Drury has returned to 
California where he Is now the director of 
the State parks and again, with his brother, 
serving the Save-the-Redwoods League. He 
has already been honored by the conserva¬ 
tion award of the Trustees of Public Reserva¬ 
tions In Boston, by the Hutchinson medal of 
the Garden Club of America, and by two 
Pugsley medals of the American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society, but the red¬ 
wood groves and State parks of California 
will survive as perpetual monuments to New¬ 
ton B Drury And when the record is ex¬ 
amined, his constructive leadership In na¬ 
tional park policies during his decade in 
Washington will be clearly demonstrated 

“The American Planning and Civic Associ¬ 
ation salutes Newton Drury, valued member 
and effective friend of conservation '* 

The American Nature Association has al¬ 
ways supported the National Park Service 
It has a large membership and publishes an 
excellent monthly journal, Nature Magazine. 
In Its April 1951 issue, this magazine con¬ 
tained the following editorial by Richard W. 
Westwaid, president and editor. 

“CONTENTS NOTED 

“Resignation of Newton B Drury as Di¬ 
rector of the National Park Service has been 
received with regret and alarm by many con¬ 
servationists, ourselves Included There is 
regret at the loss of a fine public servant 
who for nearly 11 years has been devoted 
to the integrity of the areas that It has been 
his responsibility to administer There Is 
alarm bec.fiu8e Mr Drury’s resignation was 
not voluntary, and because there is Increasing 
evidence that the current policy of the De¬ 
partment of the Interior is weighted on the 
side of exploitation and development We 
are certain, of course, that Arthur E De- 
iraray, his successor, is devoted to National 
Park ideals, and that he and his staff will 
defend these Ideals. We offer any aid with¬ 
in our power in the face of a departmental 
trend that we regard as dangerous and short¬ 
sighted. however, politically expedient it may 
seem on the surface 

“It was In 1924 that we ftrst met Newton 
Drury. He was then the fighting executive 
secretary of the Save-the-Eedwoods League, 
working to preserve representative and sub¬ 
stantial stands of the incomparable Cali¬ 
fornia redwoods from the ax and saw We 
roamed the redwoods of Bull Creek Flat and 
points north with him, and have always 
treasured that experience When Horace 
Albright resigned as Director of the National 
Park Service to enter private business, the 
then Secretary of the Interior. Harold L 
Ickes, asked the National Parks Advisory 
Board to recommend the man in Its opinion 
most competent to head the Service The 
unanimous choice was Newton B Drury. He 
declined because of the challenge then fac¬ 
ing him in the redwood problem and the 
Callfornla-parks program Later, when the 
office of director again became vacant Mr. 
Drury was once more urged by Mr Ickes to 
accept the appointment. This time Mr. 
Drury accepted, after being convinced by the 
persuasive Mr Ickes that It was a public duty. 

“Since August 1940, Newton Drury has 
served the American people well as chief 
trustee of incompaiable parts of the Amer¬ 
ican outdoois that are the peoples’ pioperty. 
He saw the parks through the war period 
with wisdom, enjoying Mr. Ickes’ cordial 
collaboration in *so doing, and these areas 
emerged from this trying time virtually un¬ 
impaired He successftUly led the fight 
against subsequent attempts to encroach 
upon the parks Most recently he was called 
upon to present, at a hearing called by Oscar 
L. Chapman, Secretary of the Interior, the 
case against the proposed Invasion of Di¬ 
nosaur National Monument toy the construc¬ 
tion of Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams. 


It was a strong case, ably presented, but was 
opposed by an impressive parade of western 
Members of the Congress Later Mr Chap¬ 
man decided against the National Park 
Service and In favor of the Bureau of Rec¬ 
lamation 

“Whether Mr Chapman expected his de¬ 
cision on the Dinosaur National Monument 
to settle the matter we do not know So 
far as conservationists are concerned, it cer¬ 
tainly did not Bo far as the National Park 
Service is concerned, it did The decision 
of the Secretary established departmental 
policy, and we can testify personally that 
Mr Drury and his staff were most punc¬ 
tilious in this regard But conservation or¬ 
ganizations were not affected by any such 
buteaucratic gag rule, and publicity against 
the Dinosaur dams Increased. Whether Mr 
Chapman laid this at Mr Drury’s door we do 
not know, but we would like to make the 
record clear 

“It is to us significant that the official 
release announcing Dr Drury’s resignation 
was innocent of the usual expression of 
appreciation by his superior for distlnguibhed 
service Mr Chapman is apparently not a 
hypocrite, but the absence of any such sen¬ 
timent Is ample substantiation—if any were 
needed—of the involuntary character of the 
resignation The Director of the National 
Park Service had been offered a nebulous and 
Ill-defined position as special assistant to the 
Secretary, at a lesser salary Decision was 
asked immediately, otherwise his resignation 
would be accepted as of January 15 More 
often than not these “special assistant’’ posts 
are equivalent to moving the official’s desk 
right next to the front door so that he can 
be eased out quickly when the time comes. 
We have heard this device described as “Po¬ 
tomac fever," and at least it is an insidious 
and debilitating malady Nobody seems to 
attain an immunity to it, and Mr Drury 
did not elect to expose himself to the unfll- 
terable virus that causes the illness 

“While we are keeping the record clear, 
and in view of national publicity, we must 
also say that Mr Drury had no knowledge 
ol the fact that conservationists had carried 
the case to the President The Director had 
gone to California for the Christmas holidays 
when this initiative was taken, and he was 
dismayed when he returned to find out what 
had been done In taking this step It was 
realized that it would not alter matters so 
far as the Secretary of the Interior was con¬ 
cerned It was. however, felt that Mr Drury 
was entitled to conclude his term of office 
with somewhat more leisure than apparently 
had been the desire on high This, at least, 
appears to have been accomplished Mr. 
Drury, of course, has distinct distaste for 
being placed In the position of a martyr, 
and we hope that championship of him per¬ 
sonally will not be so regarded Quite likely 
he will enjoy release from bureaucratic re¬ 
sponsibilities. and welcome an opportunity 
to return to his beloved California. We will 
miss him, and we wish him v^eli 

"R W W” 

The most comprehensive review of Direc¬ 
tor Drury's official career was made by Dr. 
Waldo a Leland who for many years was 
a member, and for 4 years, chairman of the 
Advisory Board on National Parks, Historical 
Sites, Buildings, and Monuments of the De¬ 
partment of the Interior. This was printed 
in the Aprll-June 1951 issue of the National 
Parks magazine, published by the National 
Parks Association, of which Dr. Leland is a 
trustee and Mr William P. Wharton Is presi¬ 
dent and Fred M. Packard is secretary. The 
article follows. 

“NEWTON BISHOP 

“(By Waldo Gifford Leland, member, board of 
trustees, National Parks Association) 

“The members of the National Parks As¬ 
sociation, and indeed all friends of the na¬ 
tional parks, have been surprised to learn 


that Newton B Drury has presented his 
resignation as Director ol the National Park 
Service. They have been profoundly shocked 
as they have learned the circumstances 
which brought about this unanticipated ac¬ 
tion 

“The termination of Mr Drtiry’s 10 years 
of service is not a pleasant story, and nature 
conservationists throughout the country 
have every reason to be perplexed and In¬ 
dignant and anxious. 

“Without any intimation ol dissatisfaction 
with his administration, but, or. the con¬ 
trary. after repeated expressions of satisfac¬ 
tion and approval, Secretary of Interior 
Oscar L Chapman offered to Mr Drury, early 
in December, a position of substantially 
lower grade as special assistant to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, with only advisory func¬ 
tions, the task of which would be to cor¬ 
relate, at an early stage, the plans and proj¬ 
ects of the Department’s various agencies. 
This proposal was followed, within hours, 
by a preemptory ultimatum that Mr. Drury 
accept the position, or resign as of January 
16, 1951. It was only too clear that the pro¬ 
posed assistantship was nothing more than 
the usual device for disposing of officials 
whose dismissal is difficult to Justify 

“A member of the National Park Service 
Advisory Board. Charles O. Woodbury, acting 
on his personal Initiative, had long inter¬ 
views with Assistant Secretary Doty and Sec¬ 
retary Chapman, and elicited the assertion 
that the only reason for removing Mr Drury 
was the desire, which the Secretary acknowl¬ 
edged to be founded on sentiment, to re¬ 
ward Associate Director Arthur E Demaray, 
whose long and distinguished services are 
gratefully recognized by all, by promotion 
for a short period to the position of Director 
The haste to make this promotion was de¬ 
clared to be due to Mr. Demaray’s request, 
of June 26, 1960, to be retired as of Novem¬ 
ber 80, 1950 Assistant Director Conrad L. 
Wlrth would be moved up to fill the position 
of Associate Director. It was reported else¬ 
where, and not denied, that upon the retire¬ 
ment of Mr Demaray the post of director 
would be filled by Mr Wlrth The compe¬ 
tence of Mr Demaray and Mr Wirth are not 
in question, but these officials have been 
placed in an uncomfortable position by this 
procedure 

“On January 10, 1951, Mr Drury formally 
declined the position which had been pro¬ 
posed to him and, on offeilng to state his rea¬ 
sons was told that that was unnecessary. 
On January 19, he presented his resignation, 
‘with regret,' to take effect on April 1 

“These are the bald facts of the dismissal 
of a public servant of the finest type, in the 
prime of physical and mental vigor, at a 
time when President Truman complains of 
the difficulty of inducing first-class men to 
accept positions of reBponsIbllity in the Fed¬ 
eral Government, and at a time, furthermore, 
when an increasing emergency is threatening 
the national parks with the same dangers 
which Mr Drury so successfully overcame In 
1941-45 

"In mid-January, as soon as the matter 
became known, such organizations as the 
Committee on Regional Development and 
Conservation of the CIO, the Izaak Walton 
League, the Wilderness Society, the Ameri¬ 
can Nature Association, and the National 
Parks Association, addressed letters of pro¬ 
test to the President It is understood that 
these letters have been referred to the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior with instructions to 
reply to the writers 

“Tne Advisory Board, whose predecessor, 
upon being consulted by Secretary Ickes, had 
recommended Newton B Drury as the best 
man In the United States for the post of 
Director, was not consulted by Secretary 
Chapman, although the latter met with the 
Board In November, at which time he had 
undoubtedly decided upon the course be wan 
about to follow, and talked with apparent 
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'rankness about vcurious problexno and espe- 
sially about tbe great danger confronting the 
MTks. resulting from pressures by oommer- 
;lal Interests. Xn a matter of such vital Im- 
jortance to the fundamental policies of the 
Sfatlonal Park Service as a change In the 
llrectorshlp. It would have been appropriate, 
It least, for the Secretary to consult with the 
30 dy which had been created by law to advise 
ilm. If the present writer, after long asso¬ 
ciation with the members of the Advisory 
Board, can Judge the reactions of the latter, 
le believes It probable that their collective 
rlews will find suitable expression In due 
Jme. 

"Mr. Drury was appointed Director of the 
Park Service In 1940. 

"In May 1933 Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes convened the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Education of the National Park 
Service In his office for special consultation. 
There were present, as the writer recalls, the 
chairman, Herman C. Bumpus, former Di¬ 
rector of the American Museum of Natural 
History and former president of Tufts Uni¬ 
versity, long devoted to the development of 
El program of education and Interpretation 
for the national parks, W. W. Campbell, 
president emeritus of the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia; Isaiah Bowman, director of the 
American Oeographical Society, later to be¬ 
come president of the Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity; Wallace W. Atwood, president of 
Clark University; Clark Wlssler of the Amer¬ 
ican Museum of Natural History, Dr Frank 
Oastler, of New York, noted nature lover and 
friend of the national parks, and the writer, 
who Is now the sole survivor of the group. 
There was also present the late John C. Mer- 
rlam, then president of the Carnegie Insti¬ 
tution of Washington, who had been the 
first chairman of the Advisory Committee. 

"Secretary Ickes, with the then Director 
of the National Park Service, Horace M Al¬ 
bright present. Informed the committee 
that, to his great regret, the post of Director 
of the National Park Service would shortly 
become vacant because of Mr. Albright's 
resignation to accept an important and at¬ 
tractive position in private business Ac¬ 
cordingly, he called upon the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee to recommend for the post the person 
best qualified to fill It The Secretary In¬ 
sisted that tbe committee make Its recom¬ 
mendation without regal d to any other con¬ 
sideration than the outstanding qualifica¬ 
tions of the candidate 

"The committee withdrew and after a 
canvass of numerous possibilities, unani¬ 
mously and with enthusiasm agreed to 
recommend Newton B Drury, of California, 
a recommendation which the Secretary 
accepted 

"Who was Newton B Drary? Since 1919, 
he had been the executive secretary of the 
Save-the-Redwoods League and, since 1929. 
he had also served as executive officer of the 
California State Park Commission. He was 
born in San Francisco In 1889, the older son 
of the pioneer editor. Wells Drury, whose 
book, An editor on the Comstock Lode. Is a 
revealing picture of life In Virginia City and 
other bonanza towns of the seventies and 
eighties. Newton graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of California in 1912, and spent the 
next 6 years, except for war service in the 
Balloon Corps, at the University, where he 
was Instructor In English, assistant to pro¬ 
fessor of forensics, and assistant to the presi¬ 
dent Later, In 1047, his alma mater was to 
confer on him the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws as a 'leader In the preservation 
and development of valuable recreational 
areas • * » a conservationist who has 

applied rational Imagination and boundless 
industry to the public service of his State 
and Nation ' 

"In 1933, Mr. X5rury had already achieved 
a national reputation by his success in pre¬ 
serving thousands of acres of giant redwoods 
along tbe California coast, a task which in¬ 
cluded not only the administration of State 


funds, but also the raising of matching funds 
from private sources for the acquisition oi 
forest lands. He was known as a forceful 
and eloquent writer and speaker, a man of 
the highest Ideals, combined with sound 
practical sense, and an executive of solid 
accomplishments. 

*"TO the disappointment of Secretary Ickes 
and the Advisory Committee, however. Mr. 
Drury did not feel at that time that he 
could ask to be released from his duties in 
California, and thus, after further consulta¬ 
tion with the committee, the Secretary pro¬ 
moted Associate Director Arno B. Cammerer 
to the post of director. 

"This arrangement did not work out as 
well as had been hoped There was some 
Incompatibility of personalities, and there 
was also a serious decline In Cammerer’s 
health, with the result that he was more 
and more bypassed by the Secretary’s of¬ 
fice In its relations with the National Park 
Service. The Inevitable consequence of this 
situation was a lowering of the morale of 
the service, especially at headquarters, and 
a growing sense of frustration, because of 
uncertain leadership and remote control. 

"In 1940, Mr Cammerer requested to be 
transferred to a position of less responsi¬ 
bility and so. In May of that year. Secretary 
Ickes again invited Mr. Drury to accept ap¬ 
pointment as Director. In his correspond¬ 
ence with the Secretary Mr Drury discussed 
the considerations which would influence 
his decision Among these he put first the 
concurrence of the present Director, Mr. 
Cammerer He was confident that he could 
secure release by his present employers, the 
Save-the-Redwoods League and the State of 
California, at least for a period long enough 
for him to make such contribution as he 
could to the national task He asked for 
assurance tliat he would be left free to con¬ 
centrate upon the concerns of the National 
Park Service without being drawn off on 
departmental tasks only remotely related to 
the former He also asked for assurance of 
freedom to bring to beai upon the problems 
of the National Park Service the most com¬ 
petent knowledge and the best Judgment 
that could be obtained Finally he indi¬ 
cated hlc expectation that the Department 
would seek and consldei, on their merits, 
the recommendations of the National Park 
Service on major matters of policy and or¬ 
ganization 

"Even with assurance on these points, the 
decision was not an easy one Other posi¬ 
tions were offered to Mr Drury, and he had 
to consider them. One of these was a high 
administrative post In a great university, 
another was an important position In a lead¬ 
ing Institution of scientific research. He 
felt, however, that his experience and bis 
personal aptitudes should make It possible 
for him to contribute, at the national level, 
to the realization of his dearest Ideals and 
purposes. He therefore accepted appoint¬ 
ment to directorship of the National Park 
Service This he did, not as a Job, but as 
an opportunity for service, and he entered 
upon his duties on August 20, 1940. 

"Between 1933 and 1940, Secretary Ickes 
had brought about a great enlargement of tbe 
scope of the National Park Service, by the 
transfer of 48 areas from tbe War Depart¬ 
ment to the Department of the Interior; by 
the passage of the Historic Sites Act of 193S; 
by the passage of the act of 1936, for tbe 
study of creational area programs; and by 
the transfer of all the projects of the Re¬ 
settlement Administration to the National 
Park Service, not to mention the passage of 
the act of 1940, 'to encourage travel In the 
United States' Thus Mr. Drury became the 
head of a multiple-service agency, with 
duties as Its Director which went far beyond 
those contemplated In tbe act of 1916, creat¬ 
ing the National Park Service. 

furthermore, the National Park Service 
was entering u^n the most critical period 
of Its history. The Second World W’ar had 


already begun to involve the United States, 
and for the next 6 years, tbe chief task of 
the Service was to defend the areas under 
Its Jurisdiction and, at tbe same time, to 
assure their maximum appropiiato contri¬ 
bution to the military and moral strength 
of the Nation. This task had to be pei- 
formed under adverse circumstances the 
personnel of ths Service was rapidly and 
drastically reduced; the great parks had 
to bo administered on a bare custodial basis, 
the demands of numerous war agencies, 
which were frequently supported with in¬ 
sistence by private interests for nonwar pur¬ 
poses, had to be resisted, unless they lul- 
fllled unmistakable war needs not obtainable 
elsewhere, and which would not cause ir¬ 
reparable damage to the areas The situation 
was made the more difficult because of the 
lll-advi*-ed and unnecessary removal of the 
Service’s headquaiters staff from Washing¬ 
ton to Chicago This seriously hindered 
the Service by making administration diffi¬ 
cult, and liaison wltn ether branches of 
Government Impossible Yet, contact with 
the Army, Navy and Congress became more 
than ever imperative because of the demands 
being made upon the Service In connection 
with the war effort. 

"The wartime uses of the various areas 
were exceedingly diversified Some of them 
were essentially military and Included the 
occupation of buildings and land for head¬ 
quarters. Installations and training, but 
such uses as would have done irreparable 
damage were, in almost all cases, avoided. 
Beneficent, or at least less harmful uses 
were for hospitalization, rest and recreation 
camps, care of convalescents, and so forth, 
and were numerous and widely distributed. 
They enabled hundred of thousands of 
American soldiers and airmen to visit for 
the first time the great scenic and histone 
monuments of their country, and contrib¬ 
uted greatly to their morale and welfare. 

"Dangerous and persistent were the de¬ 
mands for exploitation of the natural mate¬ 
rial resources of the parks by logging, mining, 
grazing, and agriculture These were resisted 
with almost complete success by the firm 
positions taken by Director Drury and his 
staff, and supported by Secretary Ickes In 
the case, for example, of the demands of the 
War Production Board for the cutting of 
Sitka spruce in Olympic National Park and 
Its Queets Corridor and Ocean Strip, the Di¬ 
rector formulated the position of the Serv¬ 
ice In his memorandum of November 18, 

1941, addressed to the First Assi«tant Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, to the effect that se¬ 
lected cutting might be authorized as a last 
resort, If Immediate public necessitv Is 
shown, but that this would be a distinct 
sacrifice of park values in the Interest of 
national defense and would largely de*!troy 
the qualities for which the lands were being 
acquired. He insisted that any legislation 
that might be Introduced to permit cutting 
In Olympic National Park itself should be 
resisted, and he further insisted that all pos¬ 
sible supplies of tbe needed timber elsewhexe 
should be exhausted before using that In 
the park He had already started a compre¬ 
hensive survey by the forestrv bran n of 
the National Park Service of all avnlabU* 
spruce In the Northwest, and this speedliy 
demonstrated that there weie impr'-n’it 
supplies in Alaska, Oregon, western W..‘h- 
Ington, and British Cclumbla The pres^ uro 
became such, however, that in December 

1942, on the basis of a special report by an 
assistant in the office of the Secretary, the 
latter secured the authorization of the Pres¬ 
ident for the sale of spruce In the Queets 
Corridor and the Ocean Strip, although Mr 
Drury was not convinced that this move was 
absolutely necessary The cutting was not 
of large extent, and although there was fur¬ 
ther pressure for cutting, the forest In the 
park Itself was saved. By September 1943, 
estimates of needs were revised, and there 
were no further requests from the War Pro¬ 
duction Board for cutting spruce. 
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*‘Tlie story of the National Parks In war¬ 
time was presented by Mr. Drury in the 
August 1943 Issue of American Forests. In 
the concluding paragraph Mr. Drury ex¬ 
presses his philosophy: 

“ ‘The wisdom of the Nation In preserving 
areas of the type represented by the national 
parks and monuments Is clearly evidenced 
on the Ameilcan Continent today as In¬ 
creased demands upon our natural resources 
are Invading and forever changing the native 
landscape As long as the basic law that 
created them endures, we are assured of at 
least these few places in the world where for¬ 
ests continue to evolve normally, where ani¬ 
mal life remains In harmonious relationship 
to its environment, and where the ways of 
nature and Its works may still be studied In 
the original design ’ 

•‘The greatest and most persistent danger 
to which the national parks are subjected 
results from the plans of other agencies of 
the Government, such as the Bureau of Rec¬ 
lamation of the Department of the Interior, 
for the construction of an Infinite number 
of multiple-purpose dams for the control 
and utilization of water re.source8 In view 
of the relatively small aggregate area of the 
holdings of ^he National Park Service, It 
seems extraordinary that so many of these 
plans should Impinge upon these areas. The 
projects are too well known to nature con- 
servat lonlsts and especially to the readers of 
the National Parks magazine to require 
enumeration and description in this article. 
The case of the proposed dams in Dinosaur 
National Monument Is at this moment very 
much In the minds of all friends of the na¬ 
tional parks, and their disappointment and 
concern at the decision of Secretary Chap¬ 
man to recommend the construction of the 
dams, over the opposition of Mr Drury and 
the entire staff of the National Park Service, 
and the protests of nature conservationists 
is not relieved by the assurance of the Secie- 
tary In his Annual Report, 1950 (p XXI), 
that ‘if the projects are authorized as rec¬ 
ommended, extraordinary efforts and dili¬ 
gence will be exercised so that the pilstlne 
beauty |8lc| of this area will be preserved ’ 

"The essential thing to be noted In this 
connection Is that Director Drury and his 
staff and the advisory board have consist¬ 
ently and unceasingly opposed public works 
which would violate the mandate of the 
Congress, expressed in Its act of 1916, ‘to 
conserve the scenery and the natural and 
historic objects and the wildlife—of the 
parks and monuments—and to provide lor 
the enjoyment of the same In such manner 
and by such means as will leave them unim¬ 
paired for the enjoyment of future genera¬ 
tions ’ 

“The Advisory Board, in the course of its 
meeting of April 1950, communicated its 
views to the Secretary in these words 

" ‘The Advisory Board believes that the 
Congress expressed unequivocally and cate¬ 
gorically a permanent policy of complete 
preservation and protection of the areas 
under consideration, for all time * • • 

The advisory board believes that in all cases 
wheic departure from this policy is urged 
in the name of the general welfare It will 
be found either that the welfare is not In 
tact general, that It is not national, or that 
It could be assured through the adoption of 
some alternate plan The Advisory Board Is 
convinced that undevlatlng adherence to 
this policy as established by the Congress 
and maintained through the years by the 
Department of the Interior Is the only way 
to protect the national park rystem ’ 

"An important aspect of Newton Drury's 
administration has had to do with recrea¬ 
tion This is a very broad term, ordinarily 
associated with sports, games, camping and 
playgrounds For the National Pork Service, 
however. It means much more, and its chief 
functions are deemed to be educational and 
Inspirational. In his annual report, 1949 
(pp. 307-313), Mr Drury has expounded his 


philosophy under the beading ‘The educa¬ 
tional function of the National Park Serv¬ 
ice'; 

" "The essential task * • • of the 
Service Is to see to it that the American 
people shall have the opportunity to obtain 
the maximum beneficial use and enjoyment 
of the kinds which derive from the character 
of the park area themselves, enjoyment 
which at the same time involves the mini¬ 
mum of change In the natural or historic 
scene which the Service is required to 
conserve 

“ ‘To meet that responsibility • • • 

Involves more than satisfaction to the phys¬ 
ical senses * * * It places on the Service 

the obligation to contribute to a deeper un¬ 
derstanding of natural processes and his¬ 
torical events about which any intelligent 
human being has a natural and legitimate 
curiosity ‘ 

"Within the limits imposed by very In¬ 
adequate appropriations, the National Park 
Service has developed recreation of this sort 
to a remarkable extent The Ideals and 
devotion of the naturalists, historians, and 
rangers of the staff have sought realization 
in their endeavors to make the visits of 
millions of Americans opportunities for 
greater understanding and appreciation of 
their land and of the history of their country. 

"However, the act of 1936 greatly enlarged 
the role of the National Park Service, with 
respect to recreation, and made It the chief 
agency of the Government for planning and 
advising on recreational uses of all kinds of 
areas, notably on areas created by Impound¬ 
ing water, on behalf of other Federal agencies 
and of the States and their subdivisions In 
the opinion ol the Advisory Board this re¬ 
sponsibility has been well carried 

"The problem as to what extent the Service 
should exercise this responsibility lor areas 
over which it does not have jurisdiction, and 
which are used chiefly as regional play¬ 
grounds Is under consideration A carefully 
thought-out report by the Advisory Board 
has been approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior and may be supposed to represent 
the present policy of the Service It would 
undoubtedly be the opinion of nature con¬ 
servationists that this function Is secondary 
as compared with the primary function of 
protecting and Interpreting, at the national 
level, our unique and most notable places 

"The decade of Mr. Drury's directorship 
has been one ol many other major sei vices. 
He has reestablished friendly cooperation 
with the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture with which. In earlier years, 
there had been a not-too-friendly rivalry. 
He has, In this last year, with the aid and 
advice of a special committee, worked out 
a revision of the policies and practices of 
the Service with respect to concessions and 
concessioners, which promises to be bene¬ 
ficial to all concerned. Including the mil¬ 
lions of visitors who must depend on the 
concessioners for food and shelter and 
transportation He has had to deal with 
the delicate problem of maintaining the 
wildlife of the great parks In reasonable 
ecologic balance, and while experts often 
disagree with each other as to the methods 
employed, his approach to the problem has 
been scientific and he has endeavored to 
secure the most competent advice. 

"Mr Drury’s greatest service has been the 
complete dedication of himself to his task. 
He has expressed his ideals In inspiring 
words In his reports, and In public utter¬ 
ances and writings, and he has justified 
his faith by his works He has Identified 
himself with his staff so that together they 
have seemed to have one voice. He has 
been a leader among equals, but he has 
not been their boss. He has Inspired the 
loyalty of the staff to the ideals that they 
have held In common, but he has never 
demanded a personal loyalty to himself. Ha 
has been eager to obtain the best possible 
judgment on all problems, and his deci¬ 


sions have been reached after conscientious 
consultation and mature deliberation Ho 
has not dramatized himself or bis position; 
he has not been spectacular and he has 
avoided personal publicity. He has had to 
say "No” far more often than "Yes,” and he 
has said It quietly, but as many times as 
were necessary to make it stick He has not 
pounded the desk or made the rafters ring 
or broadcast epithets to the front pages of 
the noneditions. 

"This Is the sort of public servant that 
Newton B Drury has been 

"The dismissal of Newton B Drury, In the 
manner described and for the reason alleged, 
raises many questions which nature conserva¬ 
tionists and their organizations are bound 
to ask They have had confidence In Mr. 
Drury, even on the infrequent occasions 
when not all ol them have agreed with him 
They have looked upon him as a stalwart de¬ 
fender, within the Government, of the Integ¬ 
rity of the national parks They have rec¬ 
ognized his honesty, his singleness of pur¬ 
pose, his reasonableness, and his devotion to 
the Ideals which they themselves hold They 
ask whether his successor or successors, who¬ 
ever he or they may be, will be equally 
strong to defend and to resist, or will they bo 
more compliant In the lace of what may seem 
to be considerations of expediency? Will 
they be able to defend the Service from un¬ 
due Interference, already manifesting Itself, 
from "upstairs"? Will they have the vital 
spark of leadership that will reinforce the de¬ 
votion ol’ the Service to the great purpo.ses 
Which it has so well served since Its creation 
and that will maintain the morale for which 
It Is justly renowned? Will they be able to 
command the moral support of the nature 
conservationists and their organizations 
across the country, which they will so greatly 
and sometimes so desperately need’ No mis¬ 
take could be more unfortunate than to 
underestimate the value of such rupport or 
its Influence upon public opinion 

"Nature conservationists will realize that 
now. and in the immediate future, they 
must be more than ever on the alert They 
have not forgotten Hetch-Hetchy, If the 
destiuction of Dinosaur, which has been con¬ 
clusively shown to be unnecessary, Is con¬ 
summated, and If Mr Drury Is succeeded by 
directors less determined to defend, without 
exception, the great heritage of countless 
generations of Americans, the filends of the 
national parks will resort to all means in 
their power to create such defenses In public 
opinion as cannot be broken down ” 

Dr Leland has made this special comment 
on his article 

"It was my lnt''ntlon. In writing my article 
on Newton Bishop Drury, for the Natiunal 
Parks magazine, to present a factual state¬ 
ment constructive In tone and character, 
which would. In itself, be the most effective 
refutation of so-called charges that Mr. 
Drury had not been aggressive In the de¬ 
fense of the National Parks during the last 
wai, specifically In the matter of cutting 
Sitka spruce, that he had acquiesced in the 
coi.structlon of dams in Dinosaur National 
Monument, and that he had opposed the 
recreational activities of the National Park 
Service on behalf of areas not Included In 
the National Parks system These charges 
have never been made by any responsible 
official of the Department of the Interior, 
and nothing that Secretary Chapman has 
said, to my knowledge, has Indicated dis¬ 
satisfaction with Mr Drury’s administra¬ 
tion. Furthermore, my own study of the 
pertinent documents as well as my personal 
knowledge of these matters, which were fully 
and frequently consldeied by the advisory 
board in Its meetings, demonstrated that the 
charges were completely contrary to the 
facts It did not seem worth while to deal 
with such charges In any formal way. It was 
clear that they had not affected confidence 
in Mr Drury on the part of conservationists 
for these were too well acquainted with his 
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Character and Integrity, as a man and as a 
public official, and with his whole career as 
a defender of our great endowments by na¬ 
ture, to give any credence to them " 

Before Director Drury's resignation be¬ 
came effective, representatives of 19 na¬ 
tional conservation organizations tendered a 
cocktail party to the Director and Mrs. Drury 
at the Cosmos Club here in Washington At 
this affair many tributes were paid to the 
guests of honor. A press release dated March 
28, 1051, describes a testimonial presented 
to the retiring Director and part of it is 
quoted here: 

" 'You have deserved well of the Republic,* 
declared representatives of 19 national con¬ 
servation organb&atlons in a testimonial pre¬ 
sented to Newton B Drury, retiring Direc¬ 
tor of the National Parle Service, at a cock¬ 
tail party in his honor at the Cosmos Club 
today. 

"In signing the testimonial, representa¬ 
tives of these groups recorded their appre¬ 
ciation of Mr Drury's ‘distinguished serv¬ 
ices’ as Park Service Director for more than 
18 years, and expressed 'sincere regret that 
those services should now come to an end.' 
The statement asserted 'We feel that our 
confidence in you, when you entered upon 
your duties, and our high hopes for your 
administration have been justified, com¬ 
pletely and abundantly' 

'“You have been,’ the testimonial con¬ 
tinues, ‘the chief custodian of our country's 
greatest treasures, unique and irreplace¬ 
able, the superlative works of natuie upon 
our land and the monuments of the history 
of our people You have guarded these 
treasures with devotion and with courage as 
a sacred trust on behalf of countless gener¬ 
ations to come, and you have known how 
to draw from them Inspiration and enjoy¬ 
ment for the generations of the present. 
You have held high the ideals of a branch of 
the public service which has been notable 
for its ideals and its loyalty to them, and 
you have maintained and enhanced its great 
tradition ’ 

"Signers of the testimonial did so 'on be¬ 
half of those millions of our fellow citizens 
whose lives are enriched and whose love of 
country is stirred by the experiences which 
you and your associates of the National 
Park Service make possible for them ’ 

"Organlzatlotis represented at the gath¬ 
ering and signing the scroll weie American 
Scenic and* Historic Preservation Society, 
American Forestry Assuciation, American 
Museum of Natural History, American Na¬ 
ture Association, American Planning and 
Civic Association, Boone and Crockett Club, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Izaak 
Walton League of America. National Audu¬ 
bon Society, National Parks Association, Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Federation, Save-tbe-Red- 
woods League, Smlihsunlau Institution, So¬ 
ciety of American Foresters, Conservation 
Foundation, Nature Conservancy, Sierra 
Club, Wlldeiness Society, Wildlife Manage¬ 
ment Institute." 

The Advisory. Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites. Buildings, and Monuments Is 
now composed of the following men Mr. 
Charles G Sauers (chairman), 536 North 
Harlem Avenue, River Forest, III.; Dr. Theo¬ 
dore C Blegen (vice chairmarr), University 
of Minnesota. Minneapolis, Minn, Di Frank 
M. Setzler (secretary). National Museum. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D C . 
Di. Harold E Anthony, American Museum 
of Nattiral History, New York, N Y, Dr. 
Herbert B Bolton. University of California, 
Berkeley, Cailf; Dr Ralph W Chaney, Uni¬ 
versity of California. Berkeley, Calif, Mr, 
Bernard DeVoto, 8 Berkeley Street, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass; Dr. Flake Kimball, Philadel¬ 
phia Museum of Art, Fairmount, Philadel¬ 
phia. Pa , Mr Tom Wallace, Louisville Times, 
Louisville. Ky: Mr. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 
Madison Avenue, New York, N Y, Mr Charles 
G Woodbury, 18C1 IIoo.ui R ad NW . Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 


On April 26. lOSI, after Director Drury 
had returned to California the Advisory 
Board met in Washington. D 0. All mem¬ 
bers were present except Dr. Bolton and Dr. 
Kimball The Board reviewed all the cir¬ 
cumstances relating to Dr Drury’s retire¬ 
ment. and adopted a resolution which was 
at once dispatched to Drury by wire* 

"Jte-toZecd, That the Advisory Board record 
Its profound regret that the National Park 
Service should lose the services of its Direc¬ 
tor, Newton B Drury, who, for more than 
10 years, has directed the activities of the 
Service and guided its policies with the great¬ 
est competence and distinction, maintain¬ 
ing Its high standards and defending the 
Nation's parks and monuments against en¬ 
croachments and the impairment of their 
values, and. that the Advisory Board ad¬ 
dress to former Director Newton B Drury 
the expression of its gratitude and appre¬ 
ciation. 

Chables G Sauaba, 
Chairman, Advisory Board on Na¬ 
tional Parks. Historic Sites. Build- 
ings, and Monuments " 

The Izaak Walton League is a powerful or¬ 
ganization of conservationists, for the most 
part fishermen, but men who ever keep 
watchful eyes on the National Park Service. 
Its executive director, William Voigt, Jr, had 
this statement to make to Director Drury on 
hearing of bis resignation* 

“He told me of your Intention to leave the 
Service—at your chosen time and in your 
choeen manner, and I will not attempt to 
dissuade you if you are committed to that 
course I will simply express my deep regret 
that you could not continue until retire¬ 
ment or the close of your active career My 
dealings with the Service do not extend back 
beyond your incumbency and I cannot com¬ 
pare your administration with that of others, 
nor do I desire to do so I simply wish to 
say, from the heart, that I have enjoyed 
working with you You have been coopera¬ 
tive and understanding of our views, you 
have been in sympathy with the majority of 
the things we have proposed In what we 
considered the public Interest, and 1 am con¬ 
vinced yours has been a constructive admiu- 
Ifatration, devoted to the ideals and the spirit 
of the Park Service 

"When you leave wo will join lots of others 
In saying Godspeed When you go off the 
Federal staff, you actually may be in a posi¬ 
tion to be more vigorous and outspoken in 
defense of the resources of the park system 
(and similar or related areas) than Is now 
the case. I hope that as you cast about you 
to choose the vehicles for spare time utiliza¬ 
tion of your energies, you will think of the 
league and consult with the league’s leader¬ 
ship. We need and want men of your experi¬ 
ence and caliber to counsel and advise us, 
and I hope you will give this expression from 
me your consideration when the time comes 
for you to make such decisions ’’ 

On the day Mr Drury’s resignation was 
announced, the only living former Director 
of the National Park Service. Horace M Al¬ 
bright. who was at the head of the Bureau 
from January 1929 to August 1933, was inter¬ 
viewed at Carlsbad, N Mex , by a reporter of 
the Carlsbad Current-Argus and made this 
statement on February 8, 1051, 

"I have heard with koenost .regret that 
Newton B. Drury has resigned as Director of 
the National Park Service He has served 
as the head of this Important Government 
bureau since August 1940, and has been an 
efficient and successful administrator in a 
very critical period of national park his¬ 
tory 

"Mr. Drury Is one of the outstanding con¬ 
servationists of the country. As the execu¬ 
tive director of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League, he deservedly received the major 
share of the credit for the success of that 
organization’s campaign to purchase and pre¬ 
serve over BO.OCO acres of the best staiicis 
of CaUioinld coast redwooos. 


"He was also the leader ol the group re¬ 
sponsible for the establishment of Califor¬ 
nia’s State park system one ot the best 
In the Nation It Vrus on the batls of iL’s 
record that Mr. Diuiy was oftereU the* pi i 
of Director of the National Park Service 
In wartime it was his duty tn oppo«'' .ill ef¬ 
forts to invade national parks and mcne- 
ments for exploitation of their rosouKcs 
This ho did, yielding only in one oi two 
cases where it was clearly proven that the 
war effort would have suffered had hr not 
permitted certain limited operations wltiiui 
park reservation boundaries. 

’’The National Pa-k system was expanded 
during his administration. Big Bend in Texas 
and Everglade*. National Park in Florida be¬ 
ing added Several national parks were en¬ 
larged in area and many new national monu¬ 
ments and historic sites were given the pro¬ 
tection of his bureau All in all. Director 
Diury’s many achievements were of great 
Importance and of lasting benefits to the 
Nation " 

As I related in ttie early part of this 
statement, Gov Eiirl Warren appointed New¬ 
ton Drury, chief of the division of beache.*? 
and parks ol California This appointment 
was a most popular one, and already Dinry 
Is at work on the unfinished business of the 
State park commission which Includes such 
projects as the preservation of the South 
Calaveras Grove of Big Trees and adjacent 
tracts of Bugar-plne forests 

Space does not permit quotation of Cali¬ 
fornia tributes to Newton Drury but the 
views of two infiuenliai conservation oi ganl- 
zationa deserve quotation The Sierra Club 
which has 7,100 members expresses Itself 
through its board of directors and on Febru¬ 
ary 17 the board unanimously adopted the 
following resolutions 

'‘Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Sierra Club desires to express to New¬ 
ton B Drury Its appreciation of the dis¬ 
tinguished service he has rendered as Direc¬ 
tor of the National Park Service during the 
past 10 years, and that it welcomes his con¬ 
tinued participation in the counsels of the 
club in hlB capacity as honorary vice presi¬ 
dent 

"Revived, That the board of directors of 
the Sierra Club congratulates Arthur E. 
Demaray upon his appointment to the posi¬ 
tion of Director of the National Park Service 
following his many yeais of devoted service 
in other capacities in that Service, and 
pledges to him Its cooperation and support ’’ 

And in April 1951, the Tamalpals Conserva¬ 
tion Club in its magazine said 

“Newton B Drury is the new chief of the 
California Division of Parks and Beaches 
Mr Drury recently stepped out as Director 
of the National Park Service, a pobt he had 
held for more than 10 years 

"Newton Drury has a long and dlbiin- 
guished record as conservationist and ad¬ 
ministrator Graduate of the University of 
California in 1912 he was given honorary 
degree LL D In 1947 He was an executive 
of Calitornla State Park Commission 1929- 
40. secretary, Save the Redwoods League, 
1919-40, and has received many honors and 
awards from various organizations and In¬ 
stitutions as a conservatiunlst 

"We congratulate Ooveiiior Warren in his 
prompt appointment of such an able ud- 
mlnlstralor and distinguished ci)n.scrva- 
tlonlbt as Newton B Diury to head our 
California State paik sybLcin 

"To Mr Dru»y the TCC extends a welcom¬ 
ing hand, with our pledge of cooperation 
and best wishes for a loug and successful 
career " 

So Newton Dinry U, at home in his native 
hills and iorests and among old friends, but 
wherever conservationists gathei, whether 
their interests be In parks, forests, historic, 
sites, wildlife soils, or waters, his achieve¬ 
ments as Dliector of the National Park 
faeitjcc will bo ICC ailed with apprcciaiie,u 
and gitat rc.spect. 
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Major Problems and Danfers of Inade¬ 
quate Manpower Mobilization 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a statement filed by Francis V. Keeslint?, 
Jr. formerly chief liaison and legis¬ 
lative officer, national headquarters, 
Selective Service System, with Senate 
House Committee on Armed Services and 
Senate and House Committees on Ex- 
pendituies in Executive Departments 
and House Committee on Education and 
Labor 

Some op the Major Problems and Dangers 

OF Inadequate Manpower Mobilization 

Prom personal experiences at Washington 
during World War II, I have good reason 
to be greatly alarmed over the serious con¬ 
sequences which could re'sult from failure to 
provide a completely adequate manpower 
program lor use during the next major mo- 
billzutlon 

Failure to put into effect a completely 
adequate manixiwer program during World 
War 11 was one of the major causes of the 
postwar inffation which since then has been 
fissioning and refissioning 

Such failure also impeded our war effort 
and jeopardized our national economy and 
security Unless preventive measures are 
taken now, even greater mistakes may be 
made next time which could cause the entire 
mobilization structure to collapse, both the 
military and war production. 

Let me tell you how and why manpower 
mobilization could collapse in whole or in 
part and cause great and possibly Irrepaiable 
Injury to our war effort and our economy. 

First of all, if during full-scale mobiliza¬ 
tion, the Selective Service System ever be¬ 
came suspected of granting deferments on 
a political or any other unfair basis, it 
would not be long before registrants and 
their families might not abide by its deci¬ 
sions Also, the moiale of those already 
in the fighting forces would be disrupted. 
Thcrefoie, It Is imperative to avoid even the 
slightest suspicion of political or other bias. 
Experience bns disclosed that to avoid such 
suspicion the Selective Service System must 
be iiu independent agency at the Washington 
level and must not be under the domination 
of any department having either a special 
interest in inductions or In deferments. 
Consequently, vaiious proposals during past 
years to h.ave selective service transferred to 
the Department of Defense, or to the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, or elsewhere, have been 
turned down as potentially dangerous. Also, 
eveiy suggestion to place the local selective 
service boards under the control of any 
agency such as the United States Employ¬ 
ment Service at the local levels, have like¬ 
wise been properly set aside and defeated. 
Such proposals must continue to be de¬ 
feated. as history has proven that there is 
no better substitute for an independent Se¬ 
lective Service System operating with un¬ 
compensated local board members No sub¬ 
stitute can assure the same effectiveness and 
the same impartiality, or be assured of the 
same wholehearted acceptance by millions of 
registrants, their families, and employers. 

During World War II It became necessary 
for me to prevent other agencies from taking 
over some or all of the selective-service func¬ 
tions 1 mention this as an illustration of 


how major matters can slide by at Washing¬ 
ton unless someone steps In to prevent it. 
Unless preventive measures are taken, pend¬ 
ing legislation (8. 1142. H R. 8316 and H R. 
3681) proposing to transfer the Selective 
Service System to the Department of Labor 
could be enacted by default. I am con¬ 
vinced that the Sentors and Congressmen 
who introduced the bills were not made 
aware of all of the facts During the past 
3 weeks I have taken the Initiative at Wash¬ 
ington to sec to It that they will be apprized 
of the true facts When they have consid¬ 
ered them, and when they are asked the same 
questions I shall now ask you, I feel reason¬ 
ably sure that the proper answers and solu¬ 
tions will be forthcoming. Do you believe 
that the Department of Labor which is 
charged with being the special advocate and 
guardian angel of labor should control se¬ 
lective-service policies and operations? Do 
you believe that paid Government employees 
of local United States Employment Service 
offices operating under directives from the 
Department of Labor should supersede the 
unpaid members of selective-service local 
boards and make the all-important decisions 
as to which men go to war and which are 
deferred? Do you believe that defened reg- 
Lstrants and others on the home front would 
rather have the selective service local boards 
administer home front war production man¬ 
power controls Instead of having such con¬ 
trols admiiiisteied by local United States 
Employment Service offices? If you were a 
registrant, what would be your choice’ 
During Woild War II strenuous attempts 
wore made to take occupational deferment 
determinations away from the Selective Serv¬ 
ice System and turn them over to the United 
States Employment Service local offices. 
Other attempts were also made to take over 
control of the entire system from top to 
bottom Those attempts and their partial, 
hut .short-lived success, made our regular 
duties and functions much moio difficult 
Also, when consideration was being given 
to the Imposition of contiols on war pro¬ 
duction manpower, the same persons tried 
to have those controls exercised by the 
United States Employment Service rather 
than by Selective Service local boards 
It has always been my position that the 
uncompensated local board members at the 
lower levels should make the decisions not 
only as to which men should go Into the 
Armed Forces and which ones should be de¬ 
ferred, but should also make the decisions 
with respect to the stabilization and trans¬ 
fer of war workers. Broad manpower poli¬ 
cies must, of course, be made by some over¬ 
all national board of directors, such ns the 
Office of War Mobilization In World War II, 
the NSRB or DPA Obviously there is a very 
Important part for the Depaitment of I<abor 
and the local United States Employment 
Service offices to take along with all the 
other special interest departments in the 
over-all manpower mobilization program. 
They, of course, have expert information and 
data which should be made available to the 
Selective Service System by way of advice, 
both at the national and local levels. 
There are also other agencies at the national 
and local levels which must make their ex¬ 
pert advice and data available so that Selec¬ 
tive Service decisions can be properly formu¬ 
lated and made only after consideration of 
such expert evidence. That Is exactly the 
way the Selective Service System operated 
In World War n In connection with Its mll- 
Utary Induction and deferment processes. 
It continually received and utilized all of 
the data and advice made available by the 
various Government departments having 
particular expert knowledge and data with 
respect to war manpower matters in their 
particular fields However, during World 
War II certain Government officials working 
In close conjunction with special interest 


groups prevented use of adequate war pro¬ 
duction manpower controls by the Selective 
Service System 

During the first years of World War II, 
President Roosevelt and some of his top offi¬ 
cials failed to take a definite position on 
manpower controls. Those who took a defi¬ 
nite position did not do all they could have 
to get proper action. When the situation 
became critical because of lack of an ade¬ 
quate program. President Roosevelt be¬ 
latedly requested the enactment of legisla¬ 
tion Under such legislation, Selective Serv¬ 
ice would have administered the manpower 
controls. However, certain persons fla¬ 
grantly violated the President's official direc¬ 
tives (see appendix A) when they pressured 
to have the United States Employment 
Service handle it under different legislation 
from that which the President requested. 
This action resulted In such confusion that 
the legislation requested by the President 
became deadlocked in the Senate after hav¬ 
ing passed the House of Representatives 
On a previous occasion President Roose¬ 
velt, upon receiving a proposed national 
service bill from Grenville Clark, Instructed 
the WMC to study the subject and recom¬ 
mend a bill for use when and if the Presi¬ 
dent decided manpower controls would he 
required After weeks of hard work a WMC 
special committee completed its draft of the 
legislation calling for controls to be admin¬ 
istered by Selective Service Can you believe 
that such legislation, though prepared by 
representatives of member agencies of the 
Commission, was arbitrarily pigeon-holed, 
and that a substitute prepared by the staff 
of the WMC was submitted to the President 
in its place? The substitute provided for 
USES as the operating arm, and followed In 
substance a bill prepared in the Social Se¬ 
curity Agency before Pearl Harbor 
On another occasion a speech I planned 
to present before the Commonwealth Club of 
California was ordered canceled the day be¬ 
fore the speech in the President’s and Jus¬ 
tice Byrnes’ absence from Washington, al- 
tl ough it had been cleared with General 
Hershey and was on all fours with the legis¬ 
lation requested by the President I ought 
to know, because I drafted that legislation, 
and prepared the speech In explanation and 
support of its provisions For those in¬ 
terested In this point. I am Including in the 
Appendix a copy of the "best speech I never 
made ” (See appendix B ) 

As a very poor and unworkable substitute 
for adequate manpower controls during 
World War II an attempt was made to con¬ 
trol war production manpower through the 
United States Employment Service offices 
operating under the so-called War Manpower 
Commission The record conclusively shows 
that this failed for two reasons (1) insuf¬ 
ficient teeth to enforce contiols, and (2) the 
fact that local United States Employment 
Service offices were unable to hold the line 
against the pressure and requests for per¬ 
mission to transfer, and hence issued "certifi¬ 
cates of availability" in large volume On 
the other hand, you and I know that the 
local selective-service boards in a fair and 
Impartial manner could have held that line 
by making forthright decisions and sticking 
to them, for they had become experienced in 
withstanding all of the pressures to which 
they were subjected In the course of their in¬ 
duction and deferment procedures. In addi¬ 
tion. you will realize that during a major 
mobilization, local boards will already have a 
close relationship with millions of deferred 
registrants in the course of classifying them 
for Induction or deferment 

The Boards will have full and complete 
data as to occupational skills, financial 
status, dependency, physical and mental 
condition, and so forth Having deferred 
these registrants, the Boards are also in a 
much better position than any other agency 
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to deal with them and have them abide by 
war production manpower directives. Also, 
why waste money and scarce manpower in 
creating or expanding many new agencies and 
oAces which under any objective consldera* 
tion could not possibly do the Job as well. 
In fact, there are many who believe that 
there Is grave danger of complete breakdown 
if new and untested machinery were utilized 
In operating the typo of legislation pro¬ 
posed by the staff of the War Manpower 
Commission and the United States Em¬ 
ployment Service during World War II Un¬ 
fortunately. many took the comparatively 
smooth operation of the Selective Service 
system during World War n for granted 
wlUiout realizing the years of planning and 
preparation thaf made that possible Thank 
God we had that planning and preparation 
for we thereby avoided the pi if alia of prior 
mobilizations Let’s not start off from 
scratch with any untested machinery and 
plans as substitutes for tried and successful 
machinery and prcjcedurcs 

And now let me explain why It Is necessary 
to have adequate war manpower controls 
during a major mobilization 

Early in World War II and Q.i a time when 
we had taken only a comparatively small 
number of men Into the Armed Forces, we 
were already faced with war production man¬ 
power problems Demands for manpower 
were increasing while supplies were decreas¬ 
ing Gradually there was a noticeable shift 
from lower paid, less attractive Jobs to higher 
paid, more attractive Jobs Then there be¬ 
gan the ebb and flow—-the shifting and re- 
shlftlng—pven among the higher paid Jobs 
You will all recall the tremendous manpower 
turn-over and absentee problems of war in¬ 
dustries. and the resultant great losss of 
man-hours The multiple and compounding 
Impacts of turn-over, including burdening 
transportation, housing, community facili¬ 
ties, and the expense and confusion of con¬ 
tinual recruiting have been stated by me 
many times In congressional testimony on 
my numerous appearances on manpower 
matters. 

As time went on and more and more mil¬ 
lions of men were taken Into the Armed 
Forces, the situation became more and more 
acute Anyone stopping to think for a mo¬ 
ment will realize that we cannot take mil¬ 
lions of men out of the labor force without 
creating manpower shortages and hence 
greater prescures for Increased wages In order 
to compete for personnel That Is exactly 
what happened in the absence of selective 
service being given the authority to require 
deferred IV-F’s and other war workers to stay 
at their Jobs. Management pressured the 
then War Labor Board for wage Increases In 
order to be able tc engage In competltve wage 
wars solely for the purpose of competing for 
manpower and without regard to what was 
fair pay for any particular Job As Uncle 
Sam was paying the way under cost-plus 
contracts, prices remained fairly well sta¬ 
bilized, but the seeds of postwar inflation 
were being sown 

Runaway wages, together with loss of 
man-hours from continuous Job shifting and 
absenteeism greatly adds to the shortage of 
manpower and necessarily aggravates the 
problems of both war effort and non-war 
effort activities Then on top of that come 
all the other impacts of inflation. 

During the next major mobUlzation the 
situation will bo even worse unless adequate 
war production manpower stabilization and 
utilization controls are Imposed under a fair 
and impartial program operated by the se¬ 
lective service local boards which have such 
a close and psychological relationship with 
the millions of IV-P’s and other deferred reg¬ 
istrants. Because of this relationship, reg¬ 
istrants will more readily comply with the 
requests of selective service boards than 
those of any other company. 


A glance at the following figures con¬ 
clusively shows the much greater impact 
mobilization will have next time. 
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You will note that In 1950 there was no 
largo reserve of unemployed such as exist¬ 
ed in 1939 Also you will note that al¬ 
though we had a much smaller number in 
the Armed Forces in 1950 than in 1944, 
there were more pci eons In the lobor mar¬ 
ket In 1950. including those in the Armed 
Forces, then were In the labor market In 1944 
at the height of the war Consequently, each 
man inducted or ordered Into the Armed 
Forces at tills time causes a greater impact 
than was caused In 1944 when war produc¬ 
tion was at full peak and our Armed Forces 
almost at full strength Obviously, there¬ 
fore, any major mobilization In the near 
future will have a greater Impact and will 
necessarily require adequate war produc¬ 
tion manpower controls to prevent wage 
pressures leading to Inflation, and to pre¬ 
vent other Impacts on our war effort and 
our economy 

In addition to the ravages caused by war- 
induced Inflation resulting In part from 
Inadequate manpower controls on the home 
front, the same lack of controls during 
large-scale mobilization prevents a smooth 
and proper operation of selective-service in¬ 
duction and defeiment processes That In 
turn causes dissatisfaction among registrants 
and Inductees, together with their families, 
as well as causing much unnecessary disrup¬ 
tion of war plants Here is what happens A 
selective-service local board in your indus¬ 
trial aiea works out a deferment schedule 
with a war plant based on fair estimates of 
the time It should take tor that plant to re¬ 
cruit and train replacements for the vulner¬ 
able draft-age workers But without man¬ 
power controls, even though the plant is able 
to get replacements. It fiiids that it loses 
other workers to other Jobs in ever-lncroaslng 
rates of turn-over It also finds that the loss 
oi manpower from job shifting, coupled 
with the loss of man-hours from absentee¬ 
ism, Induced in part by higher wages, re¬ 
quires the plant management to ask selec¬ 
tive service for extension of the delerments 
Of their draft eligible men, and so on and 
on, ad Influltum When such repealed re¬ 
quests for extension of deferments are 
sought, selective service then has the very 
dlflicult choice, which used to be called our 
"operation dilemma,” of either inducting 
the workers anyway and causing a disrup¬ 
tion of war plants, or of deferring those most 
vulnerable men and inducting other regis¬ 
trants fiom higher priority categories, such 
as veterans, lathers, older registrants, etc. 

Of course morale questions are raised if 
Selective Service continues to defer young 
single men for unreasonably long periods of 
time while Inducting men from higher prior¬ 
ity categories If during a major mobiliza¬ 
tion Selective Service could require IV-P’s 
and others to remain at war Jobs, and to the 
extent necessary, to shift from nonwar 
work to war work, then Selective Service 
could Induct the young single men accord¬ 
ing to reasonable deferment schedules work¬ 
ed out with plant management. Under 
such a system, the military would get the 
best qualified manpower for its purposes, in¬ 
dustry would receive reasonable deferments 
under businesslike replacement schedules 
permitting them to obtain replacements be¬ 
fore their essential men weie Inducted, and 


war plants would be able to keep their IV-F's 
and other higher priority legistraats, and 
to obtain additional war woikcrs fiom 
among other deferred reglstrautb with which 
to carry on essential war production u it.s- 
fttctorlly Under such a program, the pu-s- 
sures for increasing wages as one of the uv. ..t 
unwoikable and dangerous stopgap meth¬ 
ods of obtaining and stabilizing manpoA\tr 
would be nonexistent 
Buch a manpower program can be tvoikecl 
out with the full participation and co¬ 
operation of labor and management so as to 
Insure a minimum of controls and the 
maximum protection of the usual procce .cs 
of labor and management On the other 
hand, if management and labor who have 
everything at stake In preserving our na¬ 
tional economy and security, and In the very 
survival of our country Itself, do not acquaint 
themselves with this subject and see to it 
that proper plans are made and earned out. 
there is grave danger that impioper pro¬ 
grams will be pushed through by certain 
perhaps well-intentioned but itnpi act leal 
Washington planners or by some oiganl'ed 
minoilty having selfish motives, or by a com¬ 
bination of the two We must be prepared 
to defeat any wishy-washy stopgap sort of 
program containing inadequate controls, 
while at the same time we must be prepaied 
to defeat any program which contains any 
unnecessary degree of control or regimenta¬ 
tion And In any event, we must be pre¬ 
pared to defeat any plan proposing to have 
the controls administered by any agency or 
machinery that would not assure the same 
Impartiality and effectiveness as the Selec¬ 
tive Service System operating through Its 
local boards composed of unpaid civilian 
neighbors 

Let u.s not forget that Joe Stalin is vitally 
Interested In having us adopt Inadequate and 
unworkable manpower plans A manpower 
mobilization breakdown would be one oi his 
most effective weapons On the othei hand, 
a proper manpower progiam is one ol oar 
most effective weapons, an Inadequate one 
may piove to be oui Achilles heel We must, 
therefore, continually be'on the alert against 
the activities of enemy agents who thiough 
subtle propaganda and othei means may at¬ 
tempt to cause confuislon and a breakdown 
in our manpower mobilization dunng any 
major effort In this regard all Interebled 
parties must see to It that Washington offi¬ 
cials have all of the facts, and that they 
face them objectively 

lam very pleased to state that during my 
many relationships with the Congress and 
With Its committees, they usually came 
through with flying colors when they had 
the benefit of all the facts on national de¬ 
fense subjects 

But we must be sure the true lacts are 
presented to expose any untiue propagan¬ 
dized facts and conLluslons bused theieun 
Beware of convincing-sounding statements 
coming sometimes from persons In high 
places without first checking the basis for 
such statements, as sometimes they me 
statements of conclusion and not of fact 
During World War 11 some persons in high 
places stated that selective service was not 
equipped to handle this function or that 
function, or that manpower controls If han¬ 
dled by the United States Employment Seiv- 
Ice would be the voluntary method as dis¬ 
tinguished from the slave-labor method, and 
so forth Actually an examination would 
have revealed that tho so-called USES 
voluntary way Involved much more real 
danger of slave labor and regimentation 
than the selective service way which would 
in fact Involve the maximum of voluntary 
cooperation and the barest minimum of 
comp’dalon, and then only on a selective, fair 
and impartial basis The situation was so 
bad that two leading private offlciaiB, ona 
representing a large national association of 
businessmen, and the other an Important 
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union, testified against an essential man¬ 
power bill as involving slave labor while 
at the same time advocating in their testi¬ 
mony a program providing for exactly the 
same machinery and procedures as was set 
forth In the bill. It turned out that neither 
of them had read the bill; the only ex¬ 
planation Is that they had been the victims 
of effective propaganda. As a matter of fact 
these two men turned out to be the best 
witnesses for the bill although they tech¬ 
nically had vehemently opposed It (See 
appendix C ) 

When the House committee and the 
House of Representatives were given all the 
facts, they voted down all attempts to sub¬ 
stitute other machinery for the Selective 
Service System, by overwhelming votes, and 
the bill itself finally passed the House on 
February 1, 1945. In view of my efforts I 
was given the gavel used in the House that 
day by Speaker Sam Ratburn 

Many outstanding Americans such as 
Bernard M Baruch. Grenville Clark, the 
Secretaries of War and Navy, the Chairman 
of the War Production Board, the 
Chairman of the War Shipping Administra¬ 
tion, Hon Warren Austin, and many out¬ 
standing Members of Congress recognized 
the need for effective manpower controls 
and the use of effective machinery, but un¬ 
fortunately some of the Government officials 
didn't do all they should have to bring about 
those controls As an illustration of the 
prevalent views in the House committee and 
In the House debate. I am inserting in the 
Appendix excerpts from the debate (See 
appendix D.) The entire debate will be 
found In the CoNORSsaioNAt Record for Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1945, and preceding days. The com¬ 
mittee hearings will be found In connection 
with H R 1119, Seventy-ninth Congress 

In spite of President Roosevelt’s request 
to have the bill passed without bringing up 
controversial amendments, such amend¬ 
ments were Introduced though definitely 
known to be controversial, and the record 
discloses that the sponsors were aided and 
abetted by staff members of the War Man¬ 
power Commission 

That our war effprt In World War II was 
Jeopardized by not having adequate man¬ 
power controls is conclusively proved by the 
report of the Sparkman committee made 
within two weeks of VJ-day That report 
shows the serious manpower failure In west 
coast installations at that time and the fail¬ 
ure of liaison to and from the west coast and 
of proper coordination at Washington. 
(Copy of the report Is In appendix E ) 

We must wake up to the realization that 
enemy agents are not merely thore in the 
direct employ of enemy governments, but 
that the most effective agents are those "do- 
gooders” and those nonpractical theorists 
both In and out of Government who, from 
lack of practical experience, may vehemently 
sponsor unworkable and impracticable highly 
theoretical programs and plans, or who have 
as their goals socialism or other Isms, via 
social and economic revolutions in the course 
of the operation or failure of a manpower 
piosram Such persons, though probably 
for the most part sincere and patriotic Amer¬ 
icans, propose their impractical programs 
and oppose piactlcal programs, either on 
their own initiative or as a result of unknow¬ 
ingly adopting logical-sounding propaganda 
skillfully prepared and disseminated by paid 
enemy agents. Such unpaid and uninten¬ 
tional enemy agents are even more effective 
than the paid agent, for those who are bona 
fide Americans can openly and perpetually 
fight for their unworkable programs while 
dynamiting feasible proposals Workable 
plans were sabotaged In World War II, and 
80 In formulating any future war effort pro¬ 
grams, we must guard against any similar 
sabotage, no matter how well Intentioned 

Now. how about universal military train¬ 
ing (UMT)? I have said that Congress 
usually comes up with the proper action on 


national defense legislation provided it is 
given all the facts. In this regard, I dm con¬ 
vinced that If Congress is shown the need 
for having X numbers of competent trained 
reserves available at all times in addition 
to those in the standing Armed Forces, It 
will act wisely and properly. Once the need 
is explained, simply and clearly, then the 
method of taking care of that need, in this 
case providing for the procurement and 
training of the required numbers of men, can 
be readily determined and agreed upon. In 
my opinion any supersales attempt to "sell” 
Congress the method without first disclos¬ 
ing the facts proving the need, is putting the 
cart before the horse, and is entirely the 
wrong approach. In the first place. If the 
need Is there and the project Is meritorious, 
any supersalesmanshlp does more harm 
than good Congress won't swallow any 
medicine called UMT merely because of 
an all-out advertising campaign using the 
slogan, "Congress should use UMT ” No, the 
reason why it must use something Is the 
first step. When It Is convinced that there 
must be X numbers of trained reserves, it is 
obvious that It must use something to pro¬ 
vide them 

In other words the means isn't what justi¬ 
fies the end And so there can be no mistake 
concerning my views, I am convinced wo 
must have a certain number of competent 
reserves available at all times I am also 
convinced that whether it is decided to train 
all or only a portion of each age group, there 
must always be a Selective Service System to 
process and procure manpower during any 
major mobilization. Anyone who says that 
we can abolish selective service forever If wo 
have UMT or train all of our young men by 
some other means doesn't know what he or 
she is talking about (see appendix F), and 
Isn’t familiar with the gross mistakes made in 
the long history of many manpower mobili¬ 
zations You all know the problems which 
have occurred when the armed services at¬ 
tempted to select limited numbers of re¬ 
servists for active duty during the present 
emergency Let’s assume that we had 
trained all of our men before they reached 21 
years of age and that 24 years elapsed Will 
anyone dare say that the armed services 
could effectively process on a selective basis 
more than 30,000,000 men between 21 and 
45 years of age, and make the decisions as 
to which of them should be called to active 
duty and which should be deferred? The 
answer Is obvious Consequently, there must 
always be selective service planning, and In 
connection therew’lth the Selective Service 
System could he used In the procurement of 
men for any UMT progiam 

A look at the Washington situation dis¬ 
closes a vital need for private officials and 
Industries to Intervene An objective ap¬ 
praisal of the Washington picture shows too 
much confusion In the Federal Government. 
Many avoidable mistakes, serious ones, were 
made during World War II and continue to 
be made. Private officials and industries are 
partly to blame because they have not inter¬ 
vened and participated sufficiently and In¬ 
sisted on the formulation and execution of 
proper policies. 

Among other things, private officials should 
Insist that the Government departments be 
streamlined. Unnecessary expense and re¬ 
sultant inflation are only a part of it. Great 
confusion and red tape exist when and if 
there is an overloading and duplication of 
personnel both within and among agencies. 
Also, there le the problem of quality as well 
as quantity of personnel. Too much un¬ 
necessary personnel costs tremendous sums. 
Too much duplicating and overloading of 
personnel causes innumerable Jurisdictional 
conflicts within and among agencies result¬ 
ing in the red tape of countless clearances 
and buck passings. The expense of having a 
lot of personnel cluttering up an agency is 
bad enough, Trying to get Important proj¬ 
ects cleared through all the titles and by 


innumerable officials Is even worse. Both 
businessmen and worth-while Government 
officials trip over the deadwood and red tape. 

Also, when there Is too much personnel 
and red tape within Individual agencies, and 
when you multiply that by too many bu¬ 
reaus, superbureaus, and super-super-bu- 
reaus, meritorious and essential projects get 
lost in the mass of confusion unless almost 
superhuman, sustained efforts are used. 

During World War II there was an unbe¬ 
lievable deficiency In liaison between Wash¬ 
ington and the various parts of the country 
concerning the problems of those engaged in 
war effort or related activities. Even when 
facts would get through to Washington, 
often no proper solutions to the problems 
were formulated because thqy got lost in the 
vast shuffle (See appendix, last part of D ) 
Part of the trouble was that very successful 
deterrent to progress known as the inter¬ 
agency meeting. Properly set up and han¬ 
dled, it Is excellent, but so often It consisted 
of getting a large group of Washington 
planners together who would sit around and 
dream up what they thought the facts were 
or should be In the outlying sections of the 
country, and would then try to formulate 
policies, directives, memoranda, releases, or¬ 
ders. and so on 

General Hershey quite successfully broke 
up some of these meetings when he’d inject 
some realism at the appropriate time by 
asking, "Now tell me, Just how Is this going 
to work 111 Angola, Ind ?” 

I had to do likewise or use other methods 
to defeat Improper proposals or get proper 
action on vital projects soon enough to he 
effective 

Situations continue to occur disclosing 
poor liaison, and the jumping to conclusions 
and the taking of action without first obtain¬ 
ing and considering the true facts, and then 
exercising sound judgment and proper pub¬ 
lic relations with respect to whatever action 
Is taken. 

Under the circumstances, I respectfully 
submit that every patriotic Government 
official, every citizen and eveiy business has 
an Interest, and should Intervene Insofar as 
possible, by Insisting that the Government 
departments be streamlined and properly 
staffed, and that there be proper liaison to 
and from Washington and the outlying ports 
of the country and then proper coordination 
and operations at the Washington level. 
Efforts along such lines by commissions and 
congressional committees should be sup¬ 
ported. 

With respect to the Nation’s fight against 
Inflation, I recommend that it he not con¬ 
fined solely to removing duplication, waste 
and nonessential expenditures in the non- 
military departments of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, but should extend that effort to in¬ 
clude the military as well. The vast bulk of 
our Federal taxes and expenditures are going 
Into national defense There is no reason 
to give the military and other defense 
agencies blank checks and hold them com¬ 
pletely unaccountable. We must subscribe 
to the slogan "BllllonB for the essentials of 
national defense, but not a penny for waste 
or duplication either in or out of the mili¬ 
tary " Without adequate safeguards and con¬ 
tinued vigilance by Congress and all inter¬ 
ested parties. Including the top military 
leaders themselves, duplication and unneces¬ 
sary waste can occur in the Military Estab¬ 
lishment and other defense agencies as well 
as elsewhere. 

In seeking to curtail expenditures both In 
the nondefense and in the defense programs 
we must guard against false economy There 
must not be a curtailment of the essential 
activities of the civilian agencies or of any 
of the essential activities of the defense 
agencies We must not blindly urge blanket 
rule-of-thumb budget cuts, but must see to 
It that the requests for funds are analyzed 
in sufficient detail so that unnecessary or 
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deferable items will be eliminated or de¬ 
ferred while at the same time assuring that 
projects which must be undertaken or com¬ 
pleted without delay are provided funds. In 
this connection it may be necessary to in¬ 
crease the staff of congressional appropria¬ 
tions and expenditures in executive-depart¬ 
ment committees and other pertinent com¬ 
mittees and of the Bureau of the Budget. 
It may also be necessary to supplement the 
activities of Congress, congressional commit¬ 
tees, and the Bureau of the Budget by cre¬ 
ating a permanent budget commission with 
lifetime members and stringent qualification 
requirements for membership, together with 
career-men staffs, in order to assure com¬ 
pletely fearless and objective action 
World War 11 and the period since then 
have created many problems which are be¬ 
coming more and more complex It is im¬ 
perative that all of us. Jointly and severally, 
recognize that we have a vital interest and 
responsibility In helping solve those prob¬ 
lems Our survival, literally and figura¬ 
tively, may depend on how much we do 


An Amendment to the Defense Production 
Act To Provide for the Coordination of 
Ceilings on Both Prices and Wages 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. R. POAGE 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 13. 1951 

Mr. POAGE. Mr Speaker, that there 
might be the maximum understanding of 
the amendment which I piopose to offer 
to the bill now under consideration—the 
Defense Production Act—am inserting 
in the Record the text of the proposed 
amendment, and an explanation of its 
effect I have nothing to conceal in re¬ 
gard to the amendment In fact, I want 
it to be considered in a “goldfish bowl ” 
I hope the Members will familiarize 
themselves with this amendment and its 
objectives. 

The proposed amendment reads as 
follows: 

“(6) Whenever an Increase In wages Is 
specifically authorized or approved by any 
regulation oi order issued under this title, 
such regulation or older containing such 
authorization or approval shall be accom¬ 
panied by an order or regulation incicasing 
the celling price of the applicable material 
or service to the extent necessary to cover 
the actual Increases in wages unless the 
President finds and determines that the 
profit margin for each unit of such material 
or service will not be reduced below 85 per¬ 
cent of the average profit earned on an equiv¬ 
alent unit of such material or service during 
the three most profitable years of the period 
of 1946-1949, both inclusive " 

<P 40, line ?2, amend sec 104, par. (6) of 
subreu (b) of sec 402, is amended by strik¬ 
ing out par (5) in its entirety and Inserting 
In lieu thereof a new paragraph reading as 
above ) 

TBE NECESSITY FOR LINKING FSICS CONTROL 
WITH WAGE CONTROL 

If our economic situation is sufQciently 
critical to call for general price controls, 
controls over wages are also a necessity. 
We cannot have effective price control 
without effective wage control. I pointed 
this out at the time we first considered 
the Defense Production Act last August. 


At that time the House adopted my 
amendment to accomplish this result. 

Let me refresh your memory by quot¬ 
ing from the report of the committee on 
conference as found in the Congres¬ 
sional Record, volume 96, pait 10, page 
14130, as follows. 

The House bill authorized the President, 
in exercising price and wage controls, at the 
same time both to establish price ceilings 
and to establish wage ceilings, and, except 
when deemed nece'^scry to prevent gross 
Inequity or to effectuate the purposes ol the 
act, required the establishment of wage ceil¬ 
ings whenever an Increase In wages would 
require increases in price ceilings or impose 
an undue bui den on a seller operating under 
a price ceiling The corresponding provision 
ol the Senate amendment ptovlded that 
Whenever price ceilings were established 
(and they could be established only with 
respect to materials and services generally) 
wages should be established, and contained 
a similar provision for e .ceptioiis nuceasary 
to prevent gross inequities or to effrctiiale 
the purposes of the act. The House bill also 
required that wages be stabilized generally 
whenever price ceilings have been established 
on mateilals and services comprising a sub¬ 
stantial part of all sales at retail and materi¬ 
ally affectUig the co^t of living The cor¬ 
responding provision of the Senate amend¬ 
ment provided lor genoial stabilization of 
wages whenever price ceilings have been es¬ 
tablished on materials and services generally 
The proviilons of the Hou'se bill and the 
SLiiGte amendment were rewritten in con- 
feience and ore found In section 402 (b) of 
the conference substitute It provides that 
when the President establishes price ceil¬ 
ings, he shall btabllize wages at the same time 
in accoi dance with the following principles 
Whenever a price ceiling is established for a 
particular material or service, wages shall be 
stabilized in the Industry or business pro¬ 
ducing the material or performing the serv- 
icet In stabilizing wages under this pro¬ 
vision the President shall prohibit wage 
increases which he deems would require au 
increase in the price celling or impose hard¬ 
ships or inequities on sellers operating under 
the price ceiling When price ceilings have 
been established for materials and services 
comprising a substantial part of all sales at 
retail and materially affecting the cost of liv¬ 
ing the President shall impose price ceilings 
generally and stabilize wages generally. 

REQUIREMENTS OF PRESENT LAW 

As it now stands, the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act lequires, in section 402 (b), 
that— 

Whenever a ceiling has been Imposed with 
respect to a particular material, or service, 
the President shall stabilize wages, salaries, 
and other compensation In the Industry or 
business pioduclng the material or perform¬ 
ing the service 

Cleaily, Congress recognized that 
wages and prices are inexorably linked 
togJther. As will be seen in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, volume 96, part 9, 
page 12123, I offered an amendment 
which was adopted by a vote of 146 to 
71, which proposed to use the same 
wording in regard to both prices and 
wages The bill at that time provided, 
as does the pi’esent law, that ceilings 
should be imposed on prices and that 
wages should be stabilized. 1 proposed 
that the House should say that when 
ceilings were applied to prices that 
ceilings should be apphed to wages. The 
Record of August 9, 1950, shows that a 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, Mr. Brown of Georgia, 
sought to give the House assurance that 


there is no difference In the meaning 
of the wording “estatalisrhing a ceiling’* 
and “be stabilized ’’ I quote from the 
Congressional Record, volume £6, pait 
9. page 12117 

Mr PoAGE The gentleman just stated that 
he believes when we have price coutioi we 
should also have wage control, and I npri e 
with him Doe^ the gentleman under* Uucl 
that this bill provides for wage contiolsj 
when we have price controls? 

Mr Brown of Georgia This bilJ does pro¬ 
vide for it in this way. The second foiinula 
Is selective control. 


Ml Brown of Geoigla If the Prc'^ident 
thinks that when he places a celling upon 
selective commodities, the condltions'nppe.ir 
to him that wages will have to be raised, 
then in that instance it is his duty undci 
this bill to put wages under comiol 
Mr PoAGE Will the gentleman cvplain why 
the difference in the language Ihcn'^ The 
Spence amendment provides on pegc 4 tbit 
the President may issue regulations and 
orders **establlslilug a celling or ceilings on 
the price rental, commi‘?slon, margin rate, 
fee, ’ and so forth, but when it comes to 
wages and salaries, on page 5 the amend¬ 
ment states, "Wa'tes, salaries, and other com¬ 
pensation shall be stabilized generally ” In 
other words, it states that prices shall be 
placed under ceilings but wages shall be 
btabillved 

Mr Bhown of Georgia That Is the ihlid 
foimula When he undertakes to put it 
on over all. If he puts It on a majority of 
the commodities he then has to stabilize 
wages by placing a celling on \;afte& 

Mr PoAGC Does the gentleman interpret 
the word ‘'stabilize” to mean the sanio thing 
as to Impose ceilings? 

Ml Brown of Georgia Absolut eh You 
Btabill/e by putting ceilings on them 
Mr POAGE Is It not a fact that in World 
War n we did place a celling upon prices, 
and that we stabilized wages at 15 percent 
above the flguie that existed at the time 
we put the celliiig on prices? That was the 
Little Steel formula, was It not? 

Mr Brown of Georgia The Pusldent 
under authority given him now is not sup¬ 
posed to wait until a 15-pcrcent rise When 
a rl‘5e is threatened. It Is his duty undei this 
amendment to stabillve wages immediately 
by putting ceilings on wages at that par¬ 
ticular time 

I am sure the distinguished gentleman 
fiom Geoiina believed that the OPS 
would Interpret this language as he sug¬ 
gested to the House I am sure that it 
was this belief that Induced the gentle¬ 
man Irom Georgia, and other gentlemen 
who represented this House on the com¬ 
mittee of the conference, to airiee to 
accept the Senate language Unfortu¬ 
nately, we have seen an entiicly diflei- 
ent construction given to the woids I 
know of no way of getting the regulatoiy 
bodies to give the meaning that the 
House so clearly intended except to spell 
out that intent In language that no 
longer can circumvent 

The Wage Stabilization Board itself 
seems to recognize the necessity of apply¬ 
ing ceilmgs to both wages and puces at 
the same time. In a lecent appearance 
before the Labor Committee of this 
House, Dr George W. Taylor, Chairman 
of the Board stated 
Price control Is dillloult, if not Impoasible 
without wage controls. Congress has al¬ 
ready abundantly demonstrated Its aware¬ 
ness of this Interrelationship. 

Of course. Congress thought that we 
had done Just what the gentleman from 
Georgia thought we had done. We 
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thought we had firmly tied wage and 
price movements together, but we were 
to soon discover that we had done no 
such thing. True, the power had been 
granted, but It has never been exercised. 
The term “to stabilize” has been con¬ 
strued Just as it was by the OPA, to 
mean “increase.” Thus, we find during 
the week of May 20 the OPS rolling back 
the price of beef by 10 percent, and at 
the same time the Wage Stabilization 
Board was “stabilizing” the wages of 
packinghouse workers with a 9-percent 
increase 

Here we have one of the clearest illus¬ 
trations of the fact that the price ef¬ 
fects of the wage award were not con¬ 
sidered Mr. Eric Johnston, Economic 
Stabilization Administrator, affirmed 
this fact in his appearance before the 
Lucas subcommittee, when he said: 

In this meat ease, there ie an Illustration. 
I appointed a board to Investigate the facts 
In this meat case, and although they made 
no recommendation to me, nevertheleas, 
written in between every line was a recom¬ 
mendation of approval, and I do not think 
coiiblderation was necessarily taken by this 
panel In connection with the price program, 
and I do not know that they ever asked the 
price stabilization authority as to whether a 
wage increase in this field would account for 
a price increase I don’t think that there was 
any desire to get in touch with them I don’t 
think that they felt that that was their 
business 

This is not critical of them at all, and in 
fact, I am very praiseworthy of them. I am 
simply saying that I do not think that they 
felt any responsibility to inquire as to price 
effects of their wage action. 

While testifying before the Agricul¬ 
ture Committee on May 25, 1951, Mr. 
Johnston stated about the same thing. 
Here is the record from page 456 of the 
committee hearings: 

The Chairman. * • • After this roll¬ 

back order on beef prices was issued, a wage 
Increase in the wages of the workers in the 
packing plants has been approved And now 
the answer we want to know is whether this 
order was issued in contemplation of an in¬ 
crease in wages or will it be necessary to 
change the order so as to compensate for the 
increase in wages, or will the packers bo 
forced to absoib the Increase in wages? 

If the packer is forced to absorb the in¬ 
crease in wages, then it seems to me that 
you have nullified the effect of the roll¬ 
back. 

Mr Johnston Well, of course, prices and 
wages are not exactly related in this par¬ 
ticular case, any more than parity and esca¬ 
lator clause are related. They are both 
symbols, but they are not exactly related. 

In this particular wage case—and I am 
delighted that you have asked me the ques¬ 
tion—management and labor agreed on a 
wage increase that broke the ceiling for¬ 
mula 

I appointed a fact-finding board In Chi¬ 
cago headed by Dr Edwin E Witte, an emi¬ 
nent gentleman in the field of labor-man¬ 
agement relations, to make a study of the 
case and to report the facts to me. 

This committee met and studied the situa¬ 
tion for some time, and did report to me. 
And although I did not ask them for a rec¬ 
ommendation, I could read in between every 
line of their report a recommendation that 
the wage increase be granted. As a matter 
of fact, the chairman came and personally 
tried to tell me that It should be granted. 
Z did not grant It. however 

I referred the matter to the reconstituted 
Wage Stabilization Board The Wage Stabi¬ 
lization Board heard the matter and reported 


by an 8-to-4 decision—a majority decision— 
In favor of the Increase. 

They favored it under the law which says 
that hardship and Inequity cases must be 
taken care of. 

That is In the Defense Production Act of 
1950 

They approved the increase under that 
act. thinking that there were Inequities in 
this particular case; In other words, the as¬ 
sumption would be. therefore, Mr Chairman, 
that wages were too low in this particular 
Industry. 

Now whether that will eventually reflect 
itself in a price increase, I cannot answer 
you. I do not know the facts. 

A few days earlier Mr. DiSalle had 
testified before the same committee as 
follows; 

Mr DiSalle • • • j ^m not a member 
of that Board (Wage Stabilization Board), 
nor am I entrusted with the responsibility 
of its operation (p. 4 of the hearings). 

Further on page 332 of the hearings 
Mr. DiSalle stated. 

The Chairman It is rather strange that 
your roll-back is 10 percent and this increase 
in wages (to workers in the meat Industry) 
is 10 percent I am wondering if the de¬ 
mand for wages in any degree Influenced 
your decision In the roll-back. 

Mr DiSalle No it did not. 

The Chairman So the roll-back was not 
made in contemplation of a possible increase 
in wages’ 

Mr DiSalle No, It was not 

The Chairman It was purely coincidental 
if it happened 1 suppose? 

Mr. DiSalle We gave it no consideration 
whatsoever 

The Chairman Would not this increase in 
wages have the effect of Just nullifying the 
order rolling back 10 percent of the margins 
of the processors? 

Mr DiSalle I would not know what effect 
the increase in wages would have. 

* * • • • 

Mr Abernetht On that point, Mr. Di¬ 
Salle, you stated a moment ago that the 
eventual result of these orders would be to 
create a fair relationship between the pro¬ 
ducer and the processor and the packer and 
the retailer, and so on, and you have Just 
stated that these orders were entered with¬ 
out regard to the Increase in wages 

Assuming what you say is true, and In 
using the word "assuming” I hope you will 
not misunderstand me, but assuming what 
you say is correct, that your orders have cre¬ 
ated a fair relationship, when this new wage 
ceiling goes Into effect, then you must con¬ 
cede that it must be added to the various 
portions of the dollan that go to the packer, 
processor, and retailer? 

Mr. DiSalle We certainly had no way of 
knowing what the Wage Board was going to 
do in this particular case. 

• • • • • 

Mr Abernetht. • • • I am simply try¬ 

ing to find out if they do get the raise, 
which they are going to get, whether or not 
it is going to be reflected in the price of the 
meat 

Mr DiSalle I could not give you that an¬ 
swer because I do not know 

Certainly no further evidence-should 
be needed to convince the most skeptical 
that as precently operated the right 
hand of the Defense Production Admin¬ 
istration does not know what its left 
hand does, proposes to do,, nor the effect 
of its actions after they are taken. Yet, 
It is equally clear that there is a very 
close relationship between wages and 
prices. A relationship so close that as 
Dr. Taylor himself stated, makes it most 


difficult if not impossible to control prices 
without control of wages. 

We must recognize, if we are seeking 
to stabilize the economy, that no price 
level can be held if the wage level is per¬ 
mitted to continue to rise. Permitting 
those in charge of wage stabilization to 
issue wage awards without consideration 
of their effect on the price level is simply 
adding fuel to the fires of inflation. 

The close relationship of the pur¬ 
chasing power of wages and salaries to 
inflation can be seen by studying the 
share of the national income which goes 
to employees. In 1950, according to 
United States Department of Commerce 
statistics, compensation of employees 
amounted to 64.3 percent of the national 
income. This was $152,200,000,000 out 
of the national income of $236,600,000,- 
000. Thus it will be seen that any 
change in the general wage level, how¬ 
ever slight, will have an immediate effect 
on our national income, and, of course, 
on the amount of purchasing power in 
the hands of our citizens. This is bound 
to be inflationary if there is no corre¬ 
sponding increase in productivity. | 

Wages in the United States in manu¬ 
facturing industries already bear a very 
favorable relationship with prices The 
data of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicates that average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing have 
been ahead of consumer prices by a con¬ 
siderable margin ever since 1939, when 
1939 IS used as the base point. When 
1946 is used as the base for wage-price 
calculations, BLS data shows that aver¬ 
age hourly earnings in manufacturing 
have been ahead of consumer prices ever 
since February of 1948. 

This shows us the recent actions of 
the Wage Stabilization Board in ap¬ 
proving both the cost-of-living escalator 
type of wage agreement and the annual 
increment type of agreement, both nego¬ 
tiated before January 25, 1950, as a 
strong inflationary effect In many 
cases, such increases may have to form 
the basis for price increases. Even if 
such action is not taken, these addi¬ 
tional wage payments will tend to force 
up the general price level since more 
money is put into circulation to compete 
with the same amount or a lesser amount 
of goods and services In addition, our 
wage earners are working increased 
amounts of overtime The effect of these 
additional wage payments upon the stat¬ 
utory requirement of time and a half 
for overtime will add additional amounts 
of money into the purchasing stream 
and thus breed additional unhealthy 
economic effects. 

CONCLUSION 

I am convinced that we must take 
action legislatively to affirm the close 
relationship of wages and prices during 
the defense emergency. We tried to 
take it last August. We have, however, 
seen that the present law is not all that 
it should be in this respect, since those 
in charge of wage stabilization seem to 
be able to grant wage Increases when¬ 
ever it is expedient to do so, and with¬ 
out regard to the effect on prices. If we 
are to have any kind of effective price 
control, we must exercise the same de¬ 
gree of diligence over wages. 
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The amendment I propose would not 
prevent wage increases. It would not 
even require a price increase every time 
there was an increase in wages in the in¬ 
dustry affected. Where there were un¬ 
reasonable profits, as so many have 
charged are being made by some indus¬ 
tries, the wage increases could be granted 
with no adjustment of ceiling prices. 
All that would required would be a find¬ 
ing that the profit margin would not be 
reduced below 1946-49 levels. Surely, no 
one can fairly object to this. As hereto¬ 
fore pointed out. the present law pro¬ 
vides that in stabilizing wages the Pres¬ 
ident shall prohibit wage increases which 
he deems would require an increase in 
the price ceiling or impose hardships or 
inequities on sellers operating under the 
price ceiling. I think this clearly con¬ 
templates the same basic treatment re¬ 
quired under the amendment 
The vital fact is that the amendment 
spells out what constitutes a hardship 
or an inequity, and it requires the Presi¬ 
dent to make a finding or determination 
which can be challenged if unreasonable. 
Under the present law the President’s 
judgment cannot be questioned For 
practical purposes it is a grant of un¬ 
limited discretion to those individuals 
who serve as Price Administrators and 
as the Wage Stabilization Board They 
are not presently required to coordinate 
their findings I think we should pro¬ 
vide fair and reasonable guides for their 
actions. That Is all the amendment 
does I submit that it is reasonable. 
That it is fair. That it Is necessary. 


Labor Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, June 20, 1951 

Mr JAVITS. Mr Speaker, the ap¬ 
pended article about a distinguished 
New Yorker, Harry Uviller, impartial 
chairman of New York’s great dress in¬ 
dustry, deserves the study of every 
Member as a first-rate object lesson in 
labor-management relations 

[From Nation's Business of July 1951] 

He Makes Strikes Look Foolish 
(By Irwin Ross) 

Twice within 3 months the girl had an 
epileptic fit in the plant Other women 
promptly fainted, the shop was thrown into 
an uproar and production was disrupted. 
When the boas fired the unfortunate worker, 
her indignant shopmates threatened a strike. 

At this point the dispute came for arbi¬ 
tration before Harry Uviller, the impartial 
chairman of New York’s dress Industry. 
Union representatives argued that it was in¬ 
human to victimize a worker because of 111. 
ness The boss loudly defended his action. 
Uviller quieted the disputants, questioned 
the discharged worker Yes, she could usu¬ 
ally tell any morning whether an attack was 
Impending. But she could hardly afford to 
stay home. 

Uviller nodded sympatheticaly. and then 
said, “Suppose you stay out any day when 
you suspect an attack—and the boss agrees 
not to dock your pay." The woman was de- 
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lighted. To the employer, Uviller argued 
that the good will of the entire shop would 
justify the additional expense. In 5 min¬ 
utes he was persuaded and the strike threat 
was over 

Uviller, who has handled 25,000 such dis¬ 
putes in the past 15 years, geneially is ranked 
as the country’s leading labor aibltrator. 
He has kept peace by dint of great flexibility 
and imagination, much of his work Involv¬ 
ing the small, pesky disputes which. If un¬ 
resolved, grow into major conflicts 

At 54. Uviller is a thin, ashen-skinned, 
cadaverous man with a solemn face and a 
body as tense as a coiled spring Chewing 
fiercely on long cigars, firing questions at wit¬ 
nesses in a rasping voice, he lacks any trace 
of Judicial demeanor. His impartiality, how¬ 
ever, is legendary 

’Tt would be hard to Imagine a more fair- 
minded man—or one more painstaking,” 
says Isidore Agree of the National Dress 
Manufacturers Association 

And union leader, Luigi Antonlnl, adds, 
“Nothing 1*5 harder than to satisfy every¬ 
body * ♦ * Chosen first by unanimous 

consent, the average umpire winds up being 
fired al.’io by unanimous consent But Harry 
Uviller Is an exception to the rule He really 
Is endowed with exceptional gifts “ 

With Manhattan’s Seventh Avenue ns its 
center, the New York dress Industry sprawls 
from Massachusetts to Pennsylvania Its 
80,000 workers are spread among a vast num¬ 
ber of employers—some 2,600 The employ¬ 
ers are n highly Individualistic, fiercely com¬ 
petitive bleed, constantly agitated over the 
swings of seasonal demand and the vagaries 
of style 

In the dress business, a fortune can be 
made one season—and lost the next So 
frenetic is the atmo«5phere that endless dis¬ 
agreements are inevitable Each year more 
oases are filed with Uviller’s office than all 
the arbitrations in General Motors, Chrysler, 
Ford, and United States Steel combined. 

"There are no longer crises in Uvlller’s 
business.” a friend says, ’’only a series of dis¬ 
agreements.” In the 1920’s and early 1030’s» 
the crises led to endless strikes, lock-outs, 
and court litigation By contrast, there 
hasn’t been a major work stoppage In all the 
years that Uviller has been In office This 
boon costs the International Ladies’ Gar¬ 
ment Workers’ Union and the five employer’s 
associations but $125,000 a year for UviUei’s 
20 -man staff—eight deputies, two chief dep¬ 
uties. and a cleilcal lorce Uviller himself 
gets $25,000 

Labor axrd management have endowed him 
with vast powers All stilkes and lockouts 
aie Illegal during the life of the colloctlve- 
bargalnlng agreement, Uviller arbitrates all 
disputes—lucludlng those about wages In 
othei industries, disagreements arlsiug under 
wage-reopening clauses have frequently led 
to strikes But In 1946, when crippling 
strikes occurred In other industries, Uviller's 
dressmakers received their “first-round” 
wage Increase without once leaving their 
machines 

Peaceably settling such Industry-wide dis¬ 
putes is only part of Uviller’s problem The 
general wage rates have to be translated Into 
specific "piece rates’* for each of the 100,090 
dress style., annually produced Determin¬ 
ing 100,000 separate rates is a monumental 
task 

Bargaining starts In the shop, where 90 
percent of the rates are settled amicably; 
disagreements can be appealed up through 
two tribunals of deputy Impartial chairmen 
until they reach Uviller. He heais the argu¬ 
ments. dissects the dress—and every Friday 
renders his decisions. It Is a back breaking 
chore, but t pays off In imlnterrupted pro¬ 
duction 

Many of the arbitrations that Uviller con¬ 
ducts Involve more ticklish matters—dis¬ 
charges. discriminatory transfers, illegal 
stoppages—^which come to him directly from 


the factory Hearings, scketluled within VA 
hours If necessary, are held in a plain, gieen- 
walled conference room The parties are 
grouped around a long tabic, at the head of 
which Uviller sits, attentively listening under 
a cloud of cigar smoke He keeps icg.il pro¬ 
cedure to a minimum Wltiicbses often in¬ 
terrupt each other When the exchanges 
become acrlr'onious, Uviller wags a bony 
finger and warns the disputants to mind 
their manners 

Some of the cases are fairly clear-cut A 
duplicate-maker was discharged for iakliis 
a dress pattern with her when she left the 
shop The union demanded her reiustute- 
xnciit The buss testified that she had been 
warned not to lemove dress patterns—a sen¬ 
sitive point in an industry so vulnerable to 
style piracy 

On the day lii question the woman was 
seen heading for an elevator with an object 
concealed under her coat When she was 
stopped, she thiew the pattern—and several 
epithets—at the boss The next day he fired 
hei Her defense was simple She was not 
planning to betray trade secrets, but merely 
to make a dress for herself at homo "No 
excuse,” said Uviller, and she remained fired. 

Most cases are more complex "One of my 
abiding principles,” says Uviller, "is that the 
human tacts In a case are as impoitant ae 
the material facts ” 

In one case, an operator was fired for tardi¬ 
ness She told a pathetic story She lived 
on the outskirts of town, before leaving foF 
work each morning she had to take care of 
her paralytic mother and prepare meals for 
her brood of Kids. then. If she missed her 
bus, she was a half hour late at the shop 

“I sympathize with her,” the boss said. 
"But now everybody In the shop Is coming 
in late, saying, why should Sally get away 
with murder?” Uviller called in the entire 
shop duiing their lunch hour and told them 
that their shortsightedness was victimizing 
a fellow worker who already had enough 
misery. They should be ashamed of them¬ 
selves They visibly were, the woman went 
back to work and group tardiness dis¬ 
appeared 

More than sentimentality is Involved In 
such pacification Uviller Is always guided 
by what he calls the "over-all Interest of the 
shop ’’ A case came before him where a 
designer asserted that the firm's sample 
maker was Inefficient, either the sample 
maker would be fired or the designer would 
resign—at the height of the season 

Examining the sample maker’s work, 
Uviller felt satisfied that she was not in¬ 
efficient. It was apparent that the two 
women hated each other Simple justice 
demanded that the decision favor the sam¬ 
ple maker, but by that action the firm—■ 
and all the workers in It—would suffer a 
grievous financial blow. Uviller asked the 
sample maker whether she thought she 
could get a Job elsewhere. Indeed, she knew 
she could—she merely wanted the satisfac¬ 
tion of besting her adversary. 

Uviller explained the situation to her, con- 
lerred with the employer, and In the end 
came up with a solution that satisfied every¬ 
body The sample maker would leave, but 
with 4 weeks’ pay, she also had the privi¬ 
lege of returning to the firm’s employ when¬ 
ever the designer left Because the turn¬ 
over among designers Is notoriously high, 
the woman was virtually assured of even¬ 
tually returning to her old Job 

Uviller places equal emphasis on the "pub¬ 
lic interest of the Industry” in determin¬ 
ing the merits of a specific controversy. 
Oftentimes, the parties are unaware of the 
far-reaching implications of a simple dis- 
pute. 

A famous Instance occurred when a cut¬ 
ter refused to use n new spreading ma¬ 
chine—a contraption that unrolls the bolts 
of cloth before they are cut— At first sight, 
it was a simple case of Insubordination. At 
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fifcond view, the precedent laid down would 
affect employment In every cutting depart- 
mpnt In the industry. The Issue waa ad¬ 
justed by an agreement that the new ma¬ 
chine could be used when all the cutters 
In a shop were employed 
Introduced Indiscriminately, the machine 
would have caused unemployment for 10 
percent of the cutters in the industry Intro¬ 
duced gradually, the displacement of work¬ 
ers kept pace with the retirement of old 
cutters 

Uvlller iB all for technological Innovation, 
but he insists that the human beings In¬ 
volved be taken care of 
Uvlller's sympathy with the worker Is no 
second-hand acquisition He was born In the 
poor Brownsville aectlon of Brooklyn, N Y, 
In 1897 Hlh parents, who had emigrated 
from Warsaw a few years before, supported 
Bve children by running a grocery store. 
Harry, a spindly lad who loved to read his¬ 
tory books, worked at the store every after- 
Qoun 

When he made deliveries he often tarried 
In the customers’ kitchens soaking up the 
hard-luck stories of the housewives “Harry 
was A horn confidant.’’ an old filcnd re¬ 
calls “He never had any trouble getting 
people to unburden themselves It's been a 
useful talent ever since “ 

After attending Boys High School he 
clerked in a law office for $5 a week and 
spent his nights studying law at New York 
anlverslty After 6 months, however, he had 
to leave the law firm Illne«!8 had forced 
hiB parents to give up their grocery store 
and Harry was obliged to contribute more 
generously to their support He got a job 
in a coat-and-BUit factory at $13 a week, 
where he worked slmultfincously as book¬ 
keeper. asRifitant foreman, and, at times, 
shipping clerk He contlmied at the law 
school, being graduated In 1918 But he 
never got around to practicing his profes¬ 
sion, for a better opportunity Intervened 
Early In 1919 the International Ladles' 
Glarment Workers’ Union threatened a strike 
over the coat-and-suit industry's demand 
for a weekwork instead of a piecework sys¬ 
tem The large manutaeturers had an asso¬ 
ciation which could deal with the union but 
the hundreds of small employeia had no 
Epokesman 

At 22. Uvlller set out to organize a new 
trade group He began In February and 
by May had 750 members In the American 
Cloak and Suit Manufacturers Association. 
After extended negotiations, he came to fa¬ 
vorable terms with the union 
A rudimentary grievance procedure was 
set up under the collective bargaining agree¬ 
ment Uvlller was supposed to meet with 
h*s opposite number in the union—one Saul 
Metz—to thrash out specific disputes 
Uvlller had tough sledding, for Metz was 
a Socialist firebrand who preferred to meet 
the bosses at the barricades rather than the 
conference table. 

At their first session, six disputes were 
up lor settlement Metz wouldn't concede 
a single point Uvlller pointed out that the 
only alternative, under the contract, was 
arbitration Metz intimated that while they 
were haggling over the selection of an arbi¬ 
trator he would have all the shops tied up 
by Wttlk-outs 

Uvlller suddenly took another tack* He 
e ggested they put the dispute before Morris 
Slgman. then vice president of the union. 
Metz was incredulous at the proposal, but 
couldn't refuse such a proposition 
Uvlller'8 gamble W£u> well rewarded: Slg- 
man decided more than half the cases In 
his favor And Uvlller absorbed a lesson; 
“An unexpected appeal to fair piky often 
pt-ys off." 

Six months after hla first collision with 
Metz, he had another run-in with hli:'. Once 
again they wrangled to no avail over some 
10 disputes. Uvlller amiably took his de¬ 


parture; 2 days later ho invited Mete to 
lunch. It was a fine spring day. After lunch 
they strolled in Central Park. Uvlller 
avoided any discussion of business; Instead 
he drew Metz out on the history of the 
workers’ movement, life in the old country, 
and sundiy sentimental tangents. 

After 2 hours of uninterrupted conversa¬ 
tion, Uvlller casually mentioned the matter 
of their unfortunate dispute. Fifteen mln- 
ut’es later they had reached agreement on 
all 10 cases The moral? Uvlller says, "Never 
meet a tough problem bead on." 

Through the next 16 years Uvlller labored 
to build an equitable working relationship 
with the union One of his proudest achieve¬ 
ments was the manner in which the pressing 
machine was Introduced into the coat-and- 
suit Industry. 

The union stubbornly resisted the ma¬ 
chine. for It meant considerable unemploy¬ 
ment Uvlller bioke the deadlock by pro¬ 
posing that a weekly tax be paid on each 
pressing machine used by the employer 

The tax—set at $8 a week - went Into a 
union-administered fund to support unem¬ 
ployed pressers This program lasted 4 years, 
by which time the machine had been effort¬ 
lessly assimilated into the industry 

Although Uvlller always was friendly to 
the union, he h.id no compunction about 
fighting strenuously against demands which 
he considered unreasonable At one bargain¬ 
ing session, the union reprebeutatlve re¬ 
proached him sadly "Harry," he said. “I 
can't understand your attitude I always 
thought you were on the side of the op¬ 
pressed ’’ 

"I still am," Uvlller snapped “My manu¬ 
facturers are the new oppressed" 

At another conference. In 1933, Uvlller was 
hostile to a cherished union proposal relat¬ 
ing to the continuance of the prossers’ un¬ 
employment fund when it was no longer 
necessary The argument grew quite heated. 
At its climax Uvlller was denounced by the 
usually genial ILOWU pxesldent, David Du- 
hlnsky 

"Uvlller,” Dublnsky boomed, “you'll regret 
your position Your wings will bo clipped 
yet " But 3 years Inter, when a permanent 
arbitrator had to be chosen for the dress In¬ 
dustry. Dublnsky wanted UviUcr. The em¬ 
ployers were equally enthusiastic. For Uvll¬ 
ler. a man who bad spent 16 years as an em¬ 
ployers' representative In the coat-and-suit 
Industry, there could have been no greater 
tribute 

Since that day In 1936 he has labored with 
fierce dedication at bis task He arrives at 
hla office around 10 a m. works straight 
through the lunch hour, and seldom de¬ 
parts before 6 p m Along Seventh Avenue 
Uvlller’B simplicity has become as legendary 
as his industry A Uvlller lunch consists of 
a cup of black coffee, which he brews blm- 
eelf, and some tea biscuits A guest, how¬ 
ever, is favored with a sandwich Uvlller 
stubbornly resists any persuasion to take a 
vacation, or air condition his office, or re¬ 
place the worn maroon rug and nondescript 
chairs 

He is determinedly functional in his ap¬ 
proach to existence. He has sheared off all 
the nonessentials He has no hobbles, no 
preferences in food He regards clothes as 
merely a protection against the elements. 
The only ornamentation he permits himself 
is two or three match foldera attached to his 
belt like cartridge clips. This saves him the 
time that might otherwise be consumed 
rummaging about his person for matches. 

Uvlller belongs to that select fraternity of 
executives who seldom answer letters. He 
Infinitely prefers faoe-to-facs dbntaet. 
“And when you see him, he’s a magician," 
says ILO leader Julius Hochman. “You 
place a problem In UVUler’s bands; he con¬ 
siders it, rolls it around, rube his palms to¬ 
gether. and then, poof, it’s disappeared. 
Solved. A regular Boudini, that UvlUer.’’ 


We Mutt Make Democracy Work 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORn 

or CAuroaxoA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Jtdy 13,1951 

Mr YOHTY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most potent weapons used by totalita¬ 
rian propagandists to destroy Amer¬ 
ica’s democratic influences throughout 
the world is the internal disunity in our 
country over the issue of civil rights. 
Every incident, no matter how far le- 
moyed from national importance, is 
magnified and exploited. Repeated at¬ 
tempts are made to prove that the free¬ 
doms, privileges, and protections of in¬ 
dividual rights which w'e consider the 
practical expression of the ideal Amer¬ 
ican democratic pattern are still being 
denied to millions of persons in oui Na¬ 
tion. Oui enemies do this because we 
are vulnerable We need not be 

A comprehensive cml-nghts progiam 
administered by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment would serve as a positive, cohesive 
force to bulwark the growing trend to¬ 
ward recognizing the human dignity of 
all men. regardless of race, color, cieed. 
or national origin. It would help com¬ 
bat our enemies who claim that in the 
United States the i* gents of prejudice 
and race hatred have more Influence 
than those of us who would like to wipe 
intolerance and discrimination fi om the 
face of the earth In these perilous 
times the immediate secuiity of our 
great Nation must take precedence over 
any considerations of cultural lag and 
sectional differences We cannot afford 
to longer indulge those who do not see 
the plain handwiiting on the wall We 
must show by example that democracy 
works for all of the people all of the 
time; that it means equality, justice, and 
freedom for every citizen The pro¬ 
posed program, supported by the Attoi- 
ney General's office, has no other obicc- 
tive except to place in the hands of the 
Federal Government those legal instru¬ 
ments whereby the elimination of un¬ 
democratic and discriminatory practices 
might be accelerated It would make 
possible a speedier, more positive Imple¬ 
mentation of those constitutional rights 
and guaranties of freedom and equality 
of oppoitunity which have been charac¬ 
terized as the heart of the American 
dream. The pictui'e would then be com¬ 
plete with all agencies of Government— 
Federal, State, and local—empowered, 
along with private and voluntary groups, 
to Industriously concern themselves with 
giving our conception of democracy a 
glowing vitality. Thus we would not be 
furthering the interests of a select group 
at the expense of any other, but we 
would be upholding the premise upon 
which our Nation was founded, “to form 
a more perfect union, and secure the 
blessings of Uberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.’" 

An effective national civil-rights pro¬ 
gram would offer to divisive forces either 
within or without our Nation no quarter 
to flourish. The gap between theoreti- 
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cal and practical democracy would then 
be closed. The Issue before us is a chal¬ 
lenge to practice what we preach. The 
American spirit has always inclined us 
to remove fearlessly any obstacle threat¬ 
ening to deter our cultural or economic 
advancement. This we must do to keep 
America strong—and there can be no 
compromise. We are dealing with an 
important phase of human liberty— 
something countless Americans have 
proved they valued more than life itself. 
Our ability to lead the freemen of all 
races and nations in the world struggle 
against totalitarian oppression may well 
depend upon our willingness to rise 
above race prejudice here at home. 


Honesty Seen as World-Peace Basis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday. July 12. 1951 
Mr POULSON Mr Speaker, this 
editorial taken from the Los Angeles 
Herald Express speaks for itself 

Honesty Seen as World-Peace Basis 

Even as political forces m the United 
States, Asia, and Europe move toward a cease¬ 
fire order In the Korean war and the woild 
prays for what may at best be but a tempo¬ 
rary and uneasy peace, an ideological revo¬ 
lution is in the making, right heie In Los 
Angeles, which may well, as its sponsors 
hope, remake the world 

We should not underestimate in any par¬ 
ticular the importance of the MRA Assembly 
for the Reconstruction of Pacific Relations, 
which is now under way. an assembly which 
seeks to remove mistrust and fear and create 
a real basis of unity 

Moral rearmament has alieady— 

1 Brought industrial peace to the docks of 
London, Liverpool, and Scotland 

2 Eliminated the threat ol civil war on 
the Malayan Peninsula 

3 United the people oi Prance and Ger¬ 
many in a common cause 

4 Curbed the menace of communism in 
the Ruhr and stepped up production more 
than 20 percent 

6 Given the youth ol Germany an ideology 
which is superior and more acceptable to 
them than communism 

6 Given Japan the spiritual urge to re¬ 
habilitate its government as a bulwark of 
democracy in the Orient 

7 Brought new understanding in man¬ 
agement-worker relations throughout the 
world 

8 Curbed communism in Italy to the point 
that it is no longer an immediate menace. 

9 Dramatized the solution of manage¬ 
ment-labor problems with the presentation 
of Jotham Valley, the Forgotten Factor, and 
The Good Road 

More than 400 delegates from 16 foreign 
countries are attending the assembly now 
under way in this city. They have come 
from Great Britain, Prance, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Switzer¬ 
land, New Zealand, India, Malaya, Burma, 
Japan, the Philippines, Australia, and Korea. 

They come with this thought and this 
plea—as presented by those from Malaya 
in the House of Representatives in Washing¬ 
ton: 

“Military aid and material is not enough. 
Millions of people throughout the East look 
forward to more than a program of more 


houses, food, and work. They want a simple, 
illuminating, practical way which leads them 
out of a fear-plagued life drifting into the 
next world war. 

“We must quickly find the way which above 
all else recreates trust. 

“We want to fight with America to bring 
this Ideology to the world. America leads 
the world materially. If she also gives lead¬ 
ership in this superior uniting ideology. Asia 
will respond *' 

Moral rearmament is not a religion—but is 
rather a new approach to all religion—an 
approach in which faith in God and complete 
honesty is the guide to the conduct of indi¬ 
viduals. of Industry, and of nations 

Remaking the world does not seem impos¬ 
sible to those who have seen what changes 
this new way of life has done for them 
as individuals. 


False Notes in Truman’s July 4 Speech 
to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 12, 1951 

Mr JUDD. Mr Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Detroit Free Press of July 6, 
1951: 

A Trumpet op Uncertain Sound—False Notes 
IN Truman’s July 4 Speech to America 
Recounting the birth of this Republic, 
dwelling upon the perils which confiont it. 
President Truman’s July 4 message to the 
American people rang like a clarion 
It echoed the majestic notes oi the pro¬ 
nouncement penned by Senator Richard B. 
Russell a few days after the close of the 
MacArthur inquiry, in which he warned all 
hostile powers that this Nation stands with 
an impregnable solidarity as the defender of 
freedom 

“We must remember.” Mr Truman told 
his national audience, “that Korea is only 
part of the wider conflict The attack on 
freedom is world-wide And it is not simply 
an attack by fire and sword 
“It is an attack that uses all the weapons 
that a dictatorship can command Subver¬ 
sion, threats, violence, torture. Imprisonment, 
and deceit ” 

It was a summation of the wiles, the im¬ 
morality of an ideology of totalitarian slavery 
that in all places and in all ways fights the 
rights and dignity of man as set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence 

Indeed, yes, Korea is only part of the con¬ 
flict It is not all waged on battlefields 
Equally viciously it assaults the individual 
who stands for truth, for freedom to wor¬ 
ship God, for the tenets of Justice which 
safeguard political liberty 

These attacks are as endless os they are 
inhuman They are exemplified by such 
martirrs os Cardinal Mindszenty, Associated 
Press Correspondent Oatis, Archbishop 
Groesz, by Vogeler, the American business¬ 
man ransomed from the Reds after suffer¬ 
ing shattering cruelties. 

“The Soviet rulers are trying to destroy 
the very Idea of freedom in every part of 
the world,” Mr. Truman declared. 

And on that note, as we have said, he 
BOtmded a clarion. 

But then, alas, the sound grew tinllke, 
without the ring of a true trumpet. Mr. 


Truman began to address not the Amer¬ 
ican people, but a mirrored likeness of him¬ 
self alone 

“Moreover,” he said, “it is doubly Im¬ 
portant that we set an example of sober and 
wise and consistent self-government We 
face a long period of world tension, and great 
International danger. * * * All of 

these tasks challenge the ability of free peo¬ 
ple to govern themselves with both reason 
and resolution ” 

Who but Harry Truman, In his admin¬ 
istration of the Nation’s highest office, does 
not set such an example’ Who else is le- 
sponslble for the General Vaughans, the 
Bourbon boys of the kitchen cabinet—the 
fumbling and stumbling and corruption? 

Did the people of America try to dismiss 
traitois In Government with airy references 
to led herrings? What role can Mr Tru¬ 
man claim in rooting out the Hisses and 
Remingtons except as an obstructionist? 

Who declined to order Donald Dawson to 
tell what he knew when Senators sought to 
flush out the crooks in the RPC, an outworn 
bureau used to buy political advantage with 
public money? 

Not the people, but Mr Truman 
Under who.se Presidency has honesty In 
Government fallen to such a low ebb that 
for the first time in our history a Senate 
committee has felt it necessary to explore 
the whole subject of moral ethics In Amer¬ 
ican leadership? The answer is Harry 
Truman’s 

“There are people," the President went on, 
“who say our democratic lorm of govern¬ 
ment cannot do these things (the difficult 
tasks Involved in freedom’s preservation). 
They say we cannot stick to a hard, tough 
p6llcy of self denial, and self-control long 
enough to win the struggle ” 

The only defeatist words we have, heard 
came from Mr lYuman More than once 
he has resorted to a mustering of fear rather 
than courage 

It is under his administration that govern¬ 
ment has run in the opposite direction from 
self-denial and self-control 

Doesn’t the application include public 
business’ 

Apparently not 

We have a sprawling, wastrel bureaucracy 
with more nondelense employees on its poy- 
roll than at any time in history 

And in specific economic controls it was 
Mr 'Iruman who took no action when they 
became necessary It was he who turned his 
back on advisers such as Bernard Baruch 
and Dr Edwin Nourse, of the famed Brook¬ 
ings Institution. who foresaw their necessity. 
Now Congress dawdles and Mr Truman de¬ 
mands, but it was he who provided the raw 
political example 

St Paul, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, 
asks 

“For If the trumpet gives an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the 
battle?” 

Mr Truman, as an Independence Day 
trumpeter, lapsed into the most uncertain of 
political sounds And if insufflclent Ameri¬ 
cans lall to prepare themselVf s for the bat¬ 
tle, It is because of the sour notes which the 
President's own record makes inescapable 
Mr Truman charged that there were 
Americans who proclaimed, as defeatists, 
that “we can’t take it ” 

That is not true 

’They have cried from the housetops that 
we “can’t take it" with a leadership that 
wastes our resources with socialistic experi¬ 
mentation, with stupid inefficiency, and with 
gross corruption 

He himself said later in his address that 
we will lose If we do not correct the domestic 
evils of Inflation and mismanagement 
brought upon us—but by his own adminis¬ 
tration. 

Yet we believe that even with this terrible 
handicap of cruel negligence and criminal 
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waste as well as graft the American people 
can take it. 

This Nation Is bigger than any group ot 
polltlclana who go to make up the Oovern- 
znent. 

Palth In their way of life is in the very 
marrow of their bones 

And Mr Truman is the first President to 
ever preach the ignoble doctrine of timidity. 


Lucas Amendment to Defense Production 
Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

or WEST vmOINlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday^ July 13, 1951 

Mr. BURNSIDE Mr Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter: 
railway Labor Executivys' asbocution, 

July 13, 1951. 

Hon M O Burnside. 

Member of Congre<is, 

House Office Buxlding, 

Washxngton, D C 

Dear Congressman: The railroad unions, 
along with other organized labor groups, 
are strongly opposed to adoption of the 
Lucas amendment to the pending bill to 
amend the Defense Production Act. The 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, con¬ 
sisting of 18 national railroad labor organi¬ 
zations representing more than three-quar¬ 
ters of the railroad workers of our country, 
carefully considered this matter at Its reg¬ 
ular meeting In Washington this week and 
it Is our considered Judgment that adoption 
of the Lucas amendment would be most un¬ 
wise. 

We agree with the position of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor on this subject. 
We are confident that their views have been 
fully expressed to you and other Members 
of the House. We think, too, that the pres¬ 
entation made by Mr Taylor, Chairman of 
the Wage Stabilization Board, should be 
given very great weight. 

Railroad workers will appreciate It If you 
and other Members of the House will vote 
against the Lucas amendment when It 
comes to the floor 

Respectfully yours, 

A E LYON, 
Executive Secretary 

Extend for 1 Year Deadline for Entrance 

Into Education Under G1 Bill 

EXTENSION OF REIMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUvSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr KLEIN Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks m the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing resolution unanimously adopted 
at the recent Department of New York, 
Jewish War Veterans convention I 
strongly endorse the proposal to extend 
the July 25. 1951, deadline to July 27, 
1962, to enable all veterans who wish to 
enter school under the OI bill to have a 
proper and fair opportunity to do so 


when all schools are open and available 
to them. 1 am confident that my dis¬ 
tinguished colleagues on the Veterans* 
Affairs Committee will do everything in 
their power to extend this deadline: 
RxsoLxmoM or Dbfartment of Nvw York, 
Jewish War Veterans 

Resolved at the Department of New York, 
Jewish War Veterans convention, held In 
South Fallsburgh, May 31 through June 3, 
1951, That Congress be strongly urged to ex¬ 
tend the deadline for entrance into educa¬ 
tion under the OI bill (Public Law No. 346) 
for 1 year until July 27, 1952, to enable those 
veterans who wish to enter school, to have a 
proper and fair opportunity to do so when all 
the schools are open and available to them; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this extension go Into effect 
at once thiough proper legislation by Con¬ 
gress 


Yon Said It, Mr. Halleck 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. RALPH HARVEY 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1951 

Mr HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Inc^anapolis Star of July 12, 
1951: 

You Said It. Mr Halleck 

Representative Halleck went right to the 
crux of the Issue of price control when he 
said the people and Congress have lost con¬ 
fidence In the administration's competence 
or willingness to deal honestly with Infla¬ 
tion Control involves a grant of authority 
to someone to do something Somebody has 
to be given the last word. The controller 
has to be a dictator to get results, if any 
result Is attainable. 

No matter how hard Congress might try 
to legislate a cure or control for Inflation. 
Mr. Halleck pointed out, It would face the 
Incompetence of those who would be en¬ 
trusted with administering It Pulltlcs 
could be expected to figure first with the ad¬ 
ministration, Instead of the public welfare. 

There are loading Democrats In Washing¬ 
ton who have said as much as Mr. Halleck 
about the political miasma that envelops 
the Nation's Capital. 


Big Water Project Nears Completion— 
Central Valley of California Irrigation 
Plan Starts August 1—^Truman May 
Attend 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W, YORTY 

or CALnroRMXA 

XN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16,1951 
Mr YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to the following 
news story by Mr. Lawrence E. Davies, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
last Sunday. Mr. Davies describes the 
great Central Valley project of Cali¬ 
fornia which will shortly go Into opera¬ 


tion. This project represents the kind 
of comprehensive planning that must be 
done throughout the United States, if 
we are to properly conserve, control, and 
distribute our water supply free from 
both floods and water shortages. We 
have been too slow in recognizing our 
crying need for making local water de¬ 
velopments conform to the greater need 
for over-all planning, and In some areas 
as a result we have a hodgepodge of In¬ 
dividual projects, the purposes of which 
could have been accomplished more ef¬ 
fectively and efSciently by the execution 
of an over-all plan for the entire water¬ 
shed in which they are located. The re¬ 
port of the President’s Commission on 
Water Resources has pointed the way 
to better planning for control, conserva¬ 
tion, and distribution of our invaluable 
water resources. 

The Cential Valley project was oiig- 
ially planned by the State of California. 
The legislature authorized a bond issue 
of $170,000,000 to finance the construc¬ 
tion of the project A referendum 
against the act was sponsored by short¬ 
sighted groups spearheaded by some pri¬ 
vately owned utilities, who thought they 
saw in the project a potential threat to 
their own interests The campaign was 
hotly contested The proponents of the 
project employed a young campaign ex¬ 
pert from Ban Pranciso, Mr Clem Whit¬ 
aker, who has since become one of the 
highest—if not the highest—priced pub¬ 
lic relations counselors in the United 
States. He is one of the partners in the 
film of Whitaker & Baxter, the firm em¬ 
ployed by the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion to fight the President’s proposed 
health-insurance program 

The opponents of the project em¬ 
ployed the clever strategy of telling the 
voteis in southern California that the 
huge bond issue would obligate them for 
a project of benefit only to northern 
California. This sort of propaganda, 
being an appeal to narrow-minded sec¬ 
tionalism and selfishness, Is always hard 
to combat. 

Mr Whitaker was assisted m southern 
California by the late Ray Davidson, 
another outstanding public-relations 
counselor who was able to draw upon his 
experience in successfully handling sev¬ 
eral bond-issue campaigns for the Los 
Angeles municipally owned department 
of water and power. I had the pleasure 
of assisting Mr Davidson as a volunteer 
worker, enthused over the potentialities 
of the great project Volunteers were 
not numerous in southern California, 
and the campaign for the project was 
meagerly financed, although the oppo¬ 
nents were well-financed. 1 remember 
makmg as many as 12 speeches a day in 
various parts of Los Angeles because of 
our shortage of speakers. We knew that 
our small group could not hope to carry 
Los Angeles County for the project, but 
we felt that if we obtained a large 
enough vote for it, the overwhelming 
favorable vote in the area directly af¬ 
fected would give us a State-wide major¬ 
ity. This was the strategy of the cam¬ 
paign worked out by Mr. Whitaker, and, 
needless to say, his analysis of the situ¬ 
ation proved correct. The project was 
authorized by the voters. Thereafter, on 
Mr, Whitaker’s recommendation, I am 
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proud to be able to say that I was offered 
an appointment to the State Water Au¬ 
thority authorized by the act. Although 
highly appreciative of this kind recog¬ 
nition of my small part in the campaign, 
I was not in a position to accept the ap¬ 
pointment. 

Mr Whitaker, having demonstrated 
his genius for conducting campaigns, 
was retained by the largest of the private 
utilities which fought the project, and 
under his guidance the public relations 
of that company have improved to the 
point that they have, in recent years, 
been more successful in appealing to the 
voters than the were in 1934 at the time 
of the referendum. 

Now the great project, envisioned 
more than half a century ago by far¬ 
sighted Californians, is about to go into 
opeiation Many of the persons who 
contributed much toward its success will 
not be among those of us attending the 
opening ceremonies, but the spirit of 
men such as Dr John R. Haynes, of Los 
Angeles, lives on in the great public works 
for which they fought, and in the fur¬ 
therance of which they gave unstintingly 
of their time and their fortunes Yes. 
it will be a great day. Mr Speaker, when 
the Central Valley pioject goe.s into op¬ 
eration. The project itself has been so 
well described by Mr. Davies that I am 
happy to include it at this point in our 
Record 

[From the New York Times of July 15, 1951] 
Big Water Protect Nears Completion—Cen¬ 
tral Valley of California Irrigation Plan 
Starts August 1— Truman May Attend 
(By Lawrence E Davies) 
Sacramento, Calif, July 14—California’s 
$600,000,000 Central Valley pioject, center of 
many a bitter fight In and out of Congress 
since construction work begun 14 years ago, 
is about ready for a dramatic public dem¬ 
onstration 

With $400,000,000 worth of big dcims, power 
plants, pumps, caiials, and transmission lines 
lepiesenting the flist phase of the project 
due for completion within 2 \\ecks, the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Reclamation has set August 1 
as the starting date foi integrated operation 
of the project 

During the loHowlng 10 days, by means of 
a system of rivers, canals, and a pumping 
station, there is to be earned out what the 
Bureau describes as "the lonpe i mass move¬ 
ment of water ever attempted by man ’’ Bu¬ 
reau offlcialb hcie expressed cuulldence that, 
despite conllictlng reports from Washington, 
President Tiumnn would be in Calllornln to 
paiticlpate at Tracy In one part of the 10- 
day program on August 4 

The Central Valley project, first envisioned 
as a State proposition and then taken over 
and expanded by the Federal Government, Is 
based In its Irrigation aspects on the fact of 
an uneven water distribution In California. 
valley 500 MILES LONG 
The Sacramento Valley on the north and 
the San Joaquin on the south make up the 
Central Valley, BOO miles long The San 
Joaquin Valley has two-thirds of the irri¬ 
gable land, but the San Joaquin watershed 
offers only one-third of the total water sup¬ 
ply Thus the problem posed to engineers 
was how to transport the surplus water of 
the Sacramento hundreds of miles south¬ 
ward to help Irrigate the slmarid San 
Joaquin area, In which the underground 
water table has dropped to alarmingly low 
depths. 

The forthcoming celebration Is to mark 
the solving of this problem The ceremony 
starts at Shasta, the world’s second largest 
and second highest concrete dam, 10 miles 


north of Redding at the northernmost end 
of the Central Valley. Water being conserved 
In bhasta Lake, behind the dam, will be 
spilled over the dam and sent coursing down 
the Sacramento River 

Not far Irom where the Sacramento emp¬ 
ties Into an arm of San Francisco Bay, some 
of the water Is to be diverted from the river 
through floodgates Into a so-callcd delta 
cross channel 

This channel carries the water to the Tracy 
pumping plant, some 50 miles east of San 
Francisco There, beginning on August 4, 
when the Shasta-relcascd waters are due at 
Tracy, a set of six powerful pumps will lilt 
the waters 200 feet into the Delta-Mendnta 
canal These pumps, capable of lifting 
2 000,000 gallons ol waler a minute, are sec¬ 
ond only in size to pumps Installed by the 
Bureau at Grand Coulee Dam in Washington 
to lift water 280 feet out of Lake Roosevelt 
to lirigate the Columbia Basin lands In the 
central pari of that State 

The pumping plant at Tracy is operated by 
elerti icily brought down irom the Shasta 
Dam generating plant over a Government 
transmission line The water hoisted by the 
plant will flow southward for 117 miles 
through the Delta-Mendota canal 

At the canal’s southern point the water 
will be dumped into the San Joaquin River 
to flow back northward and eventually 
empty into San Francisco Bay In the mean¬ 
time. in the San Joaquin Valley water will 
he released fiom Millerton Lake, behind 
Frlant Dam, near Fresno, into the Madera 
and Friant-Kern canals The latter will 
carry It southwaid 163 miles to the vicinity 
of Bakersfield, 600 miles south of Shasta 
Dam 

Because of the relatively small water sup¬ 
ply In the San Joaquin Basin, It Is unfeasible 
to take this water In quantity irom Millerton 
Lake on the San Joaquin and divert It north¬ 
ward 27 miles thiough the Madera canal and 
snutliward through the Frlant-Kein canal 
wltiiout replenishing the San Joaquin River 
Itself somewhere along the way 

This is why tbe Shasta Lake water is being 
sent all the way down to Mendota and 
dumped Into the San Joaquin Thus, in a 
sense, water from Shasta Luke will be used 
after early August to irrigate lands ns Inr 
south as Bakersfield, 500 miles fiom this lake 
Itself Actually, some symbolism is Involved, 
since the Shasta Lake waters will start back 
northward altci being poured Into the Ban 
Joaciuin 

Sumo acreages in the San Joaquin Valley 
already are under Irrigation fiom Frlant 
Dam. however As a result. Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation olflcinls have collected such examples 
us these 

A 160-acre farm netting $331 from pas- 
tuiage 2 years ago with this year’s net from 
an irrigated cotton ciop cbtimuted at close 
to $20,000, a 400-acie faim netting $1,.500 
from barley and pastuiage In a dry farming 
condition with an expected profit this year 
of more than $77,400 from cotton 

Completed parts of the Central Valley 
project have a power geneiatlng capacity of 
450,000 kilowatts and are designed to help 
control winter floods, lncrea.se summer water 
flows, combat salinity on farm lands, and 
Improve river navigation. 


KFMB’S Editorial Page 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLINTON D. McKlNNON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, My 10,1951 
Mr. McKlNNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of whether a radio station 


should be free to editorialize has been a 
moot question before PCC for many 
years Radio stations are now free to 
use their facilities for editorial com¬ 
ments and the manner in which KFMB, 
of San Diego, Calif., is using its facili¬ 
ties should prove of inteiest to all Mem¬ 
bers of Congress. 

Now that most communities have only 
one newspaper, freedom of editorial 
comment by radio stations seem.s most 
desiiable and radio station KPMB’s in¬ 
telligent utilization of that freedom has 
met With instantaneous approval from 
the citizens of San Diego. 

The comment follows: 

Announieh 1 . KPMB’s editorial page 
Transcribed and hcaid every Friday at this 
time 

Announcer 2 An anxious, perhaps an 
eager world, has been waiting now foi 2 
weeks to learn whether the United Nations 
and the Communists can work out a cease¬ 
fire a gi cement in Korea Has an overt act 
of Soviet aggression finally been contained? 
Has the United Nations, through its unique 
police action, really become a formidable 
physical force in world affairs? Is peace 
soon to settle over a peninsula so decimated 
by war that it is almost literally bankrupt 
ol housing, wealth, able-bodied, healthy cit¬ 
izens, transportation, communications and 
everything except rice-bearing paddies’* 

With negotiations beginning tomorrow, 
we’ll soon know the answers to those ques¬ 
tions But there’s another gnawing. In¬ 
sistent, disquieting question plaguing all of 
US "Will we again lo.se the peace as we al¬ 
most did after World War II?” 

Tonight, KFMB will tackle that one, cer¬ 
tainly as grave a question as ever faced the 
American public Hcio to give you this sta¬ 
tion’s own opinion Is Paul W White, our ex¬ 
ecutive editor 

Mr White VJ-dny was such a short time 
ago Wr all remember what happened The 
night we celebrated, and the hangover and 
hysteria that followed We’d won the war, 
hadn’t we'* 

We’d done so well that Mussolini had been 
killed by his countrymen. Hitler lay dead 
by his own hand, the Japanese Emperor 
represented now merely 1he ghost of proud 
sovereignty Two atomic bombs and a series 
of btaggering defeats had made a mortal out 
of a god 

We were sick of wni. utterly sick of It. 
We hated price and wage controls and ra¬ 
tioning Every single, solitary Individual 
wanted bac,v, In his own hands, the direc¬ 
tion of his own destiny. That was the 
American way 

So what did we do In our mad ecstasy of 
peace? 

Well, we brought the boys home Any 
Congressman who suggested that we might 
still need an alert and expansive Armed 
Force was howled down by outraged mothers 
We wanted an end to controls Certain 
people W’erc on hand to assure us slickly 
that the law of supply-and-demand would 
work then, that prices would "level out” that 
there would be plenty of everything for 
everybody as soon as the production wheels 
Btaitod turning again exclusively on con¬ 
sumer goods 

Surely you can remember what happened 
to prices—even in the face of ever-increas¬ 
ing lecord-breaking production The 1939 
dollar became woith 7.5 tents, then closer to 
60, then down to 40. Maybe today It’s worth 
40—it all depends upon what index you use 
to prove a point. 

Two other things happened that shouldn’t 
have happened In 1046, a Congress was 
elected on the promise that taxes would be 
reduced They were, aU right, but nothing 
more phoney was ever handed the average 
American. People paid lower percentages 
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of their incomes In taxes, but higher per¬ 
centages in terms of the value of their 
money. And no effort whatever was made 
to write off the monstrous national debt 

The other thing was an economy wave In 
our defense establishment. We, who were 
so weak In 1940 and 1941—it seems impossi¬ 
ble now that a renewal of the draft bill 
passed by only a single vote—were weaken¬ 
ing again We. who should have been able 
to keep that weakness in mind, especially 
when Soviet Russia made It clear to anyone 
with eyes and ears that domination by the 
forces of communism was a world-wide goal. 
But, no 

We crossed off the list a projected battle¬ 
ship heie, ViS gave up a division of marines 
there, we quit cold on the airplane and the 
tank makers, we cut our Army and our Air 
Corps, we closed down plants making arti¬ 
ficial rubber, we ran our affairs as though 
the Kremlin were issuing the orders You 
can't blame the Republicans. You can't 
blame the Democrats You can’t blame the 
administration You can’t blame the unholy 
alliance that keeps conservative Democrats 
and Republicans in actual control of Con¬ 
gress. You can only blame the people, and 
they Just didn’t understand Maybe they 
needed guidance and leadership, but about 
all they heard and rend was “economy, econ¬ 
omy, economy,’’ as though that word had 
somehow acquired a spiritual sanctity 

It wasn’t enough that Russia kept on ex¬ 
panding Nobody cared too much about 
even the loss of stubborn little Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, let alone the sprawling mass of China 
After all, we had ‘the atomic bomb, didn’t 
we? Even if the Russians got a clue—it 
turned out that Americans in the pay of the 
Communists cave ’em not only the clue but 
the blueprints—we’d still be so far ahead 
of any possible enemy that we were safe 
“Safe ’’ 

They showed us a little more than a year 
ago Just how safe we were. KFMB doesn’t 
know—or pretend to know—the Communist 
timetable, but the Korean Express was prob¬ 
ably due to visit next such bastions as For> 
mosa, the Philippines, our hard-won chain 
of Pacliic Islands, and possibly Japan itself. 
All these in addition to the present adven¬ 
tures in Indochina and Malaya To say 
nothing of vast Tibet, where we nor any¬ 
body else really tried to stay the forces of 
communism 

Korea changed things It got us started 
again developing our military muscles and 
our armed might. At first, cveryohe buckled 
down to the Job, aware that sacrifices would 
have to be made not only in the spilled 
blood of our fighting men but on the home 
front as well 

But, fur some reason, tne sacrifices weren't 
called for veiy soon The Nation prepared 
to tighten its belt and then found, suddenly. 
It was fatter than ever and had actually 
gained weight 

The grumbling began Why did wc ever 
get ourselves loused up in Korea anyway? 
Why did the United States have to supply 
almost all of the U N fighting stiongth. with 
only token forces from X7 allies? What’s in 
It for us? 

War production sagged Civilians weren’t 
even donating enough blood to answer emer¬ 
gency appeals from front-line hospitals in 
Korea And the wages, price, and farm 
subsidy controls’ bill passed lust year sud¬ 
denly seemed onerous Credit lestrictions 
were hurting normal business. Of course 
they were Why had they been passed in the 
first place? 

All this before peace in Korea even looked 
like a reihote possibility. 

You can Imagine what may happen now. 
If there’s a cease-fire, sit down, buy some 
popcorn, and watch the movie all over again. 
Already Senator Aiken, of Vermont, has said 
we wouldn’t need any further controls, and 
we could cut down on military expenditures. 
Soon there’ll be shouts to bring the boys 


home and get 'em out of uniform. The need 
for a big proteetionary Army in Japan and 
In Western Europe won't be any less, but 
who’s to prove It? 

The need for a highly mechanised, mobile 
Army and Marine Corps, for a fleet to patrol 
the seven seas, and the need for an Air Force 
faster and with more fire power than any 
other, won’t be any less, but who’s to estab¬ 
lish that? 

The need to control liiflatlon will be great¬ 
er. not less If that Isn't done, Korea can 
be written off the books as a dead loss The 
kids who were killed over there In those 
mountains and in the muck and mire—well, 
they Just got killed, that’s all 

Someway, somehow, the public must be 
saved from the tragedy of making the same 
mistake twice within 5 years KFMB dedi¬ 
cates itself to avoiding that mistake Does 
any member of our audience have a plan or 
a program—or even a nebulous Idea—^that 
will help? Because right now, with peace 
so near and so likely, it could easily be the 
time to dance our way toward disaster. 

Announcer 2 This has been the regular 
edition of KFMB’s Editorial Page, in which 
the station expresses its own opinion on 
current events We shall be glad to hear 
from others, whether or not they agree 
with us 

Announcer 1 The preceding was tran¬ 
scribed. This la KFMB, San Diego—first in 
news and public service. 


Price Control 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

of 

HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1C, 1951 
Mr McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, our 
country launched upon a great program 
of mobilizing its military and economic 
strength against the world-wide threat 
of Russian expansionism last Septem¬ 
ber when the Defense Production Act 
was pas.sed by the Congre.ss The act 
was an integrated program that aimed 
to facilitate the production of goods re¬ 
quired by the military and at the same 
time to avoid inflation through price 
and wage stabilization One without 
the other could only Vesult in Jeopardiz¬ 
ing our major objective, which is to pre¬ 
serve the democratic way of life against 
the machinations of the policies of ag¬ 
gression emanating from the Kremlin 
On April* 26, 1951, the President rec¬ 
ommended to the Congress a number of 
amendments that were designed to 
strengthen the Defense Production Act. 
Among these were authorization to 
build and operate defense plants where 
necessary to produce essential materials 
and equipment, stronger means for en- 
foicing price-control regulations, regu¬ 
lation of speculative trading on the 
commodity exchanges, and more efiec- 
tive control over residential and com¬ 
mercial rents Immediately thereafter, 
powerful lobbies descended on Wash¬ 
ington urging an end to the stabiliza¬ 
tion program. 

The opponents of an effective price- 
control program are ready to gamble 
with our national security by failing to 
give the administration the necessary 
tools for keeping the price level stable. 


This should delight the Russian leaders, 
who have long nourished the strong be¬ 
lief that inflation is the most effective 
Internal device for destroying the free- 
enterprise system. Those in our midst 
who clamor for scrapping price, wage, 
and rent controls are apparently willing 
to risk Industrial strife and national dis¬ 
unity by giving free reign to the wage- 
price spiral. So strong is their yearn¬ 
ing for business as usual that they are 
ready to delude themselves and the 
American people with all sorts of spe¬ 
cious arguments. They may be ready 
to indulge in pleasant illusions, but one 
fact they cannot ignore, namely, that 
military expenditures which have been 
running at the annual rate of $25,000,- 
009,000 at the end of the first quarter 
of 1951 will increase to the rate of $30,- 
000,000,000 by the end of the year This 
rate of expenditure will powerfully 
strengthen inflationary pressures 
Since Korea the rise in the cost of 
living has taken $20,000,000,000 out of 
the pockets of consumers. The people 
in my district—the Twenty-sixth Con¬ 
gressional District of New York—have 
had to pay out $50,000,000 because of the 
rise In prices since June 1950. They 
look to their Government to prevent any 
further deteriorations of their standard 
of living They are willing to make sac¬ 
rifices but they are not willing to see 
otheis profit from inflation v/hile they 
watch their savings shrink and their 
buying power reduced 
The American people know that half¬ 
hearted measure.s are no way to build up 
strong defenses against a powerful foe 
This is no time for yielding to pressure 
groups That is the road to disaster. 
The emergency calls for self-sacrifice by 
businessmen, farmers, and laborers Let 
us all pull together to achieve our com¬ 
mon objective. 


No Cease-Fire for Inflatioa 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.BRENT SPENCE 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’HVES 

Mo7iday, July 16,1951 

Mr SPENCE Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address by the Honorable 
Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce, 
which was bioadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on July 13.1951: 

I shall talk for a few minutes about 
controls. 

We have imposed controls upon ourselves 
because we have inflation. We have infla¬ 
tion because we do not have enough produc¬ 
tion to go around Unless we keep controls 
we will not be able to channel this produc¬ 
tion Into defense activities. Unless we keep 
controls Inflation will greatly harm us and 
perhaps permanently harm us. 

It will not do to say that If we fall to 
retain controls we can relmpose them if in¬ 
flation gets out of hand. Nothing short of a 
terrifle depression, the results of which, both 
social and economic, it is impossible to fore¬ 
see and appalling to contemplate, can have 
any substantial effect on rising prices once 
all controls are lifted. This sober thought 
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should occupy the minds of all those now 
facing the question, “Shall controls be 
continued?" 

The most vigorous expressions of opinion 
on controls have come from organizations of 
business, agriculture, and labor. They are 
not in agreement, but they are vocal and 
Influential They are vocal as spokesmen 
for particular groups, but It is well for them, 
and for us, to keep in mind that business¬ 
men, farmers, and members of organized 
labor are also members of other groups. 
They are first ol all Amei leans—citizens of 
our great country They are all taxpayers. 
They have sons and brothers and husbands 
and daughters and sisters serving in Korea. 
They are also consumers and as consumers 
have a vital and personal interest in the 
effort to keep inflation from getting out of 
hand. 

There Is another group, large in numbers, 
but not too vocal—those with fixed In¬ 
comes—disabled veterans, pensioners, 
white-collar workers, upon whom the pres¬ 
sure of Inflation bears with continued and 
Increasing severity and who are not in a 
position to demand or to secure Increases 
In Income which will match Inflationary de¬ 
velopments For them, the control of In¬ 
flation is vital An abandonment of con¬ 
trols today would have a devastating ef¬ 
fect upon them 

Very few people are In favor of controls 
for the sake of merely controlling some- 
bodv—1 certainly am not I would prefer 
to live In a happy state where I. at least, 
could do what I pleased—although I would 
probably have some doubts about the wis¬ 
dom of this for the other fellow I know, 
of course, that this is imposaible We op¬ 
erate daily undci all sorts of controls 
Many of them few people question Con¬ 
trol exercised by the police, control cxci- 
clsed by local health departments, are ex¬ 
amples 

For 3 years I have exercised control over 
the expoit of commodities from this coun- 
trji I will leave It to my listeners to en¬ 
vision the catastrophe which would lollow 
If all controls wcie immediately removed 
and shipments from this country were pci- 
mltted to all paits of the world, without 
any restriction or restraint whatsoever If 
we w'ere to permit materials badly needed 
here or materials of high strategic value to 
go to Red China, each of you would regard 
such an action with horror 
V The handling ol export controls In the 
Department of Commeice has been a dlt- 
flcult and at times an Irritating task but 
it has been done I hope and believe It has 
been done to the satisfaction of the Con¬ 
gress, and mv belief Is supported by the fact 
that recently our export control authority 
was extended for 2 years without one dis¬ 
senting vote in either the House or the Sen¬ 
ate 

So-called indirect controls and other sug¬ 
gested remedies will not suffice—now. 
Great Increases in taxation and drastic ic- 
duction of Government expenses, especially 
military expenses, where most of the money 
is now going, would undoubtedly gieatly 
1 educe inflationary pleasures Theie are, 
however, limits to taxation—the law of 
diminishing returns will begin to operate, 
and In the military field there are certainly 
limits to what we can do in the way of 
economy 

Controls imposed are not necessarily per¬ 
manent To say that they are Is nonsense 
They were removed aftei World Wai 11, and 
In my own Department, about a year and a 
half ago, when the need for export controls 
lessened, I reduced substantially the num¬ 
ber of commodities under control and re¬ 
leased hundreds of employees who were 
handling them. I will do It again as soon 
as the opportunity offers 

As early as last July I stated that I 
thought we should impose immediate price 
and wage controls, that by this method we 


would avoid a spiral of inflation which 
would become more severe as time went on. 
Events have proved that I was right. The 
fact that we did not impose these controls 
earlier Is, however, no reason for releasing 
them now while they are still needed 

I am, of course, well aware that there are 
certain commodities which at the moment 
are In ample supply. Some articles are sell¬ 
ing below the price celling for that reason. 
While, lor them, at the moment controls 
arre not necessary, nelthei are these con¬ 
trols hurting anybody When the supply 
Is reduced and the demand Increased, the 
celling will be there to protect the consum¬ 
er. In my opinion, it will not be long be¬ 
fore many commodities now In free supply 
will be absorbed by a public with ample 
cash 

There are. of course, today some unem¬ 
ployed In this country, and it Is no com- 
lort to a man out of work to be told by 
statistics that many men are at work 
However, our last census report on employ¬ 
ment. taken as of the middle of June, shows 
total civilian employment at 61,800,000. 
This means that the purchasing power of 
the ]>eople of America is at an all-time high. 
It IS childish to pretend that inflationary 
pressures are not upon us 

I will leave generalities and talk specifi¬ 
cally about commodities with which I am 
particularly concerned, as secretary of Com¬ 
merce Sulfur, for example While our 
country is self-sufficient In sulfur, its ex¬ 
ports of this Item are vital to the Indus¬ 
tries of practically all the other nations of 
the free world If all controls upon the 
use and export of sulfur were removed, 
prices would skyrocket, the supply would 
go to the highest bidder, regardless ol the 
location or essentiality of its use, and the 
whole economy—not to speak of the defense 
mtichlnery—would be thrown out of gear 

I will mention an item more familiar to 
the average America a—structural steel In 
the fourth quarter of this yeai only 1,300,000 
tons will be available Requests already 
in hand show that 2,400,000 tons could be 
used by the mllltaiy, the defense-suppoi ting 
activities, and the essential civilun economy. 
In other words, we could use almost twice 
us much Btructuial steel as we will have To 
say that control of this item is unnecessary 
is to contradict facts which are indlspvitable, 

Ol the three materials which are now 
under the controlled materials plan—steel, 
copper, and aluminum—the total demand Is 
now at about 35 percent above supply The 
controlled materials plan cannot Increase 
the Rupplj, It can see that distribution Is 
made with a proper regard for the various 
needs of our economy and. In particular, 
the needs of the small-business man 

The real solution of Inflation Is increased 
production Increased production involves 
an expansion program The target for steel 
Is 118 000,000 tons by 1953 The target for 
aluminum is 1,500,000 tons as soon as we 
can get It, roughly double the capacity at 
the time our defense program began If coii- 
tiols are abandoned it will be impossible to 
assure the flow of the materials needed for 
the construction of these facilities or, in 
the case of aluminum, to assure an adequate 
supply of power Only by controls during 
the Immediate future can we get along with¬ 
out controls later 

Immediately following the Communist at¬ 
tack In Korea, wo experienced a feeling of 
unity and a willingness to sacrifice which 
were most encouraging People from all 
walks of life Joined In statements that we 
must discipline ourselves to meet the 
emergency I quote from Members of pon- 
gress of both parties: 

"Controls authorized or imposed now seem 
a small sacrifice of liberty In terms of what 
failure to mobilize our economy may ulti¬ 
mately bring ’* 

"Controls are distasteful and contrary to 
the psychology of our form of government 
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and our way of life, but the piesent world- 
shaking crises make them necessary ’’ 

"We are going to give the President of the 
United States the power to Institute controls 
which may be painful, but controls on the 
domestic front will maintain a stable situa¬ 
tion and give proper backing to the boys 
overseas " 

Every one of these statements was true 
when made and Is true now—with equal, if 
not greater force, than 1 year ago 

I hope, as we all do, that the war Is about 
to end in Koiea If we permit this pos¬ 
sibility to lull us Into a lalse sense ol se¬ 
curity. If we relax from our determination 
to prepare for adequate defense, wo shall 
Buflei immeasurably from our folly. 

If we are asked, ‘‘Is there nothing which 
can be done to remove the pressures of In¬ 
flation?" my nnswci Is, “yes. and It will 
produce a prompt lesult " We can decide to 
abandon all operations to defend ourselves, 
all military aid to our allies, we can agree 
to a quick iiuce. or even treaty of peace, in 
Korea, yielding to the Communists whatever 
they demand By these simple procedures 
we can remove the need for most of the 
controls wo now operate Such procedures 
would, of couise, have other results, far 
worse than any eontrols we have had or will 
ever have We would make ourselves the 
helpless prey of communism. We would let 
our allleb shift for themselves We would. In 
short, be enteiing deliberately upon the road 
to chaob This couibe wc will not take 11, 
however, we intend to defend ourselves, to 
prepare, If neressnry, for an attack agalnbt 
us, if we think the many liberties and bless¬ 
ings we enjoy are worth preserving, we must 
Ignore temporary and unimportant Incon¬ 
veniences, and even sacrlhces, and determine 
to see this thing through 

May I say In closing that not only Con- 
gres&men have a great and serious responsi¬ 
bility at this time, but those of us In 
executive positions should make it clear, and 
make our promise explicit, that as soon as 
controls can be abandoned or alleviated, they 
will be For whatever part I play in the 
control operation, I personally make that 
pledge I am certain that others handling 
controls will willingly do the same 

Our enemy In Korea Is communism, our 
enemy in America Is inflation We hear of 
cease-fire talks In Kuiea and the war there 
may stop by agreement We will never wit¬ 
ness cease-fire talks about inflation The 
war against inflation will never be stopped 
by couveisatlon or agreement It will be 
stopped by positive and continued action 
Tills enemy will not compromise, he must be 
conquered He is momentdrlly checked. 
Let US see that he does not get on the ram¬ 
page again. 


History of Labor in the United States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr O’TOOLE Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my iemaik.s in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address of 
Nat Messing at installation of officers of 
the Waiters and Waitresses Union, Local 
No 2, of Brooklyn and Queens, July 5, 
1951. 

The history of labor In the United States 
Is relatively unknown; numerous miscon¬ 
ceptions about unions still exist, and mis¬ 
takes urlbing from ignorance create difficult 
situations. Many union regulations rest 
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upon long and bitter experiences of Indus¬ 
trial hazards. If the fear of unemployment 
were removed by adequate security, some 
regulations would become obsolete. 

Some union leaders have Indeed misused 
their offices for their own personal advantages 
and aggrandizement. However, the Intelli¬ 
gent persoir will examine the situation as a 
whole before forming an adverse opinion. 
Our political system has not been condemned 
because some political leaders have been 
found to be dishonest Individual bankers 
have been proven uixworthy of the trust 
placed In them, yet, we do not condemn 
banking on that account How can any¬ 
one In his right mind condemn the American 
labor movement as a whole, only because 
we find an unworthy leader in some Insig¬ 
nificant post 

The records will show that labor unions 
grew up in the United States as a praise¬ 
worthy movement In mutual aid and to pro¬ 
tect men and women who toll. The labor 
history 8ho\ s a valuable contribution to 
the well-being of our country by way of high¬ 
er standards of living and Increased social 
security. liSbor’s unstinted participation in 
the all-out production effort during World 
War I and World War II was a distinguished 
addition to that record. Production was 
quadrupled because workers sacrificed their 
normal regulations of the workweek, and 
thousands of them became casualties as a 
result of the speed-up system. 

The men and women who make up the 
unions today are typical American citizens 
who unite for specific economic purposes. 
They are the soldiers without uniforms, 
whose sweat, brawn and brain are Indis¬ 
pensable both in peace and in war. Con¬ 
trary to some conceptions, for each unavoid¬ 
able strike which disturbs production, thou¬ 
sands of strikes are prevented by union nego¬ 
tiations. The great majority of unions co¬ 
operate with employers in collective bargain¬ 
ing and loyally abide by their contracts. 
The closed shop Is merely a logical appli¬ 
cation of majority rule, and Is as fair as our 
system of public taxation, under which we 
all share the costs of maintaining the serv¬ 
ices that protect and educate us The unions 
Justly claim, that all workers who enjoy 
conditions won by union efforts should as¬ 
sume the responsibility of union member¬ 
ship. Some employers are convinced, and 
rightfully so, that It Is to their advantage 
to deal with their workers collectively 
through the union representative and have 
the worker subject to union discipline, so 
that the provisions of the agreement can be 
applied Union management cooperation has 
been operating quite successfully and will 
even be recognized by the die-hards as the 
only method for peaceful collective bargain¬ 
ing 

Employers used the courts to suppress 
unions, planted spies within union ranks, 
hired gangsters to smash picket lines, so as 
to prevent collective bargaining Happily 
those days are largely gone, such activities 
are now Illegal They should, however, bo 
remembered as a warning against their pos¬ 
sible return 

It Is our responsibility as citizens of the 
modern industrial age, to know how and why 
unions grew up, and to examine their gen¬ 
eral record Thus we can eliminate ten¬ 
sion and bitterness between labor and man¬ 
agement, and approach our contemporary 
social problems with a better understand¬ 
ing toward solving them 

Unions depend, like other democratic or¬ 
ganizations, upon the intelligence of their 
members, to choose good officers, and to 
study and adopt wise policies In the light 
of facts. Now more than ever, citizens or¬ 
ganized on the Job should be Informed about 
their Industry and the general economic sit¬ 
uation. to the extent that unions don’t have 
to fight for sheer existence or survival; In¬ 
stead they should participate In endeavors 
of coopeiatlon between labor and manage¬ 


ment. Everyone knows that more and bet¬ 
ter production is achieved by workers when 
they are treated properly, and it Is ovx busi¬ 
ness to see to it that they are treated prop¬ 
erly. Dictatorship should have no place in 
labor. Industry, or In poHtlos. Zf union mem¬ 
bers are well informed they can correct such 
dangers. Thank Qod for the members of 
the Waiters and Waitresses Union, Local No. 
2: they are Informed and Intelligent people, 
who are constantly seeking more Informa¬ 
tion for the betterment of their conditions 
and for the community. 

One other problem that the community 
faces is the fear of labor’s power, which 
exists In the minds of the people who are 
not Informed about the labor movement. 
The prevalent misconception that the New 
Deal has given labor a special privileged po¬ 
sition. and that it may misuse Its power, must 
be eradicated from the minds of those who 
think so. They must be enlightened as to 
the real blessing workers and their unions 
bring to a community. This fear rests upon 
Ignorance about the purpose and practice 
of the trade-union movement, and a lack 
of knowledge of the American citizens who 
form the trade unions 

Local No. 2, of the Walters and Waitresses 
Union, of Brooklyn and Queens. Is affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor and 
the A F. of L as an organization has always 
refused to organize a political labor party. 
It insists that It is nonpolltloal and non¬ 
partisan This does not mean that It Is not 
Interested in politics It has, in fact, a very 
definite interest, the election of candidates 
friendly to labor and the defeat of those op¬ 
posed to labor Is very Important It ad¬ 
heres to the doctrine laid down by the im¬ 
mortal Samuel Qompers, "To reward Its 
friends and punish its enemies ’’ This 
means that It continually Indorses and works 
for particular candidates, no matter what 
their political label may be It was the use 
of Injunctions In labor disputes that brought 
us Into the political arena whether we liked 
it or not 

Again great fear clutches the world. Six 
years after the defeat of the totalitarian 
forces In the Second World War, the demo¬ 
cratic world Is still under threat of totali¬ 
tarian aggression ’The ruthless Invasion of 
the Republic of Korea by an army of Com¬ 
munist puppets, organized, equipped, and 
directed by the Soviet dictatorship, has made 
It clear that free nations must at all times 
be fully prepared to fight in defense of peace 
and freedom 

Despite the strains and tensions of two 
world wars In one century, America has con¬ 
tinued her forward social and economic prog¬ 
ress Freedom has been snuffed out In half 
a dozen European countries, and on much 
of the Asiatic Continent But freedom con¬ 
tinues to thrive in America, because 150,000,- 
000 people of various religious beliefs and 
racial backgrounds have developed a system 
of government, and a pattern of human rela¬ 
tions based on respect for the rights of 
their neighbors. Today, we are asked to put 
our own evaluation on freedom and democ¬ 
racy, in the things we are ready to give up 
for it, and the sacrifices we are ready to 
make Should we price freedom and democ¬ 
racy too low it will be taken awav from us. 
however I have complete confidence in our 
way of life I am sure that our democracy 
will control the conflicting and selfish In¬ 
terests of those who put their personal gains 
above the over-all welfare The present sit¬ 
uation demands honest to goodness loyalty 
to our way of life I am sure that freedom- 
loving people of the entire world will pass 
this test with flying colors. 

’There Is no place, In a fight for survival, 
for dissension and lack of harmony among 
ourselves There certainly is no moral or 
patriotic ground for any American to seek 
political or personal profit out of this pres¬ 
ent emergency. I believe that most Ameri¬ 
cans recognize these facts and live up to 


them. We aim to utilize all our personal 
and organizational influence to reduce the 
nximber of exceptions. The one value which 
we share and revere alike, is the country 
that provides liberty and equal opportunity. 
We must put aside the differences that divide 
us and rally around the uniting cause Per¬ 
sonal bias and pet hates are expendable; 
the lives and freedoms of Americans are not. 
People are not born biased, and prejudice Is 
not Inherited It depends entirely upon us 
to expose and overcome these destructive 
habits 

We in America, who so frequently take 
our many blessings for granted, too often 
take our priceless gift of freedom as a matter 
of course. We have always lived In liberty 
and enjoyed freedom and democracy In such 
large measure, that we sometimes Imagine 
it to be the only normal and natural mode 
of existence. Some nations are deprived of 
liberty and their people are forced to endure 
incalculable indignities and afflictions We 
know that wherever liberty is suppressed, 
truth, dignity, and opportunity for advance¬ 
ment are lost. Let no one say that liberty 
is a mere abstraction pursued by impractical 
idealists History tells us that liberty Is as 
necessary to our existence, as Is the air we 
breathe and the food we eat. In many gen¬ 
erations and in many lands, men have fore¬ 
gone food and fortune Just to obtain lib¬ 
erty. America has prospered and has be¬ 
come truly a blessed land only because of 
liberty. It is this regard for human dignity, 
this respect for our own and our neighbor’s 
rights, this democratic accommodation for 
the differences of opinions—that made this 
great country of ours, which we love so 
dearly, strong and prosperous. 


Costly Obstiiiacy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

or MiBSissxm 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16,1951 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

OosTLT Obstinacy 

Kansas and Missouri are experiencing 
record-breaking floods Thousands of per¬ 
son are homeless Damage already done 
can be reckoned In the millions of dollars and 
the end Isn’t even In sight. Most of the 
flooding Is being done by the Kansas (Kaw) 
and Its tributaries The Kansas e.nptlcs 
into the Missouri and, of course, all of the 
water eventually reaches this funnel which 
Is the lower Mississippi Valley. 

Much of the damage could have been pre¬ 
vented. ’That’s always the saddest part of 
modern destructive floods Prevention in 
this instance would have come In the form of 
construction of the Tuttle Creek flood-con¬ 
trol project on the Big Blue River It was 
authorized by Congress In 1938 Because 
opposition of some Blue River Valley resi¬ 
dents, and especially those from whom 
rlghts-of-way would be required construc¬ 
tion funds have never been appropriated 
despite repeated requests by the Corps of 
Engineers The drainage area for the pro¬ 
posed Tuttle Creek reservoir and its flood- 
control dam is 9 568 square miles Storage 
capacity at full pool would be 1,246,000 acre- 
Xeet. 

Had Tuttle Creek Reservoir and Perry 
Reservoir on the Delaware River been built 
so that they could be operated during the 
present floods, crests of flood heights could 
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have been reduced from 4 to 8 feet, accord¬ 
ing to Army engineers. As It is, about the 
only way to get around those fertile valleys 
today is in a boat. Here again has the adage 
of penny-wise pound-foolish been proved 
in relation to flood control. The repetition 
1b sickening 

The Reclamation Department’s Cedar Bluff 
Reservoir and the Kanapolis Reservoir, a 
Corps of Engineers installation—both on the 
Smoky Hill River—are in operation and are 
more than meeting flood-control expecta¬ 
tions Had they not been built, flood 
heights in the Smoky Hill Valley during the 
present flooding would be double what they 
are and cities and communities downstream 
would have been washed out. 

The answer to those who wonder what 
concern a flood-control dam on a tributary 
Of the Kansas is to the economy of the lower 
valley is simple—this area’s security from 
floods If the Ohio happened to be in flood 
at this time, a man-size flood fight would be 
in progress from Cairo to New Orleans. 
There would exist the elements for a major 
disaster. As it is, the lower river can carry 
off easily all the water that is causing so 
much misery in the Kansas-Missouri area, 
but not until all the authorized projects of 
the Mississippi’s tributaries have been com¬ 
pleted has the lower valley a right to re¬ 
gard itself as being completely safe 

Some projects along the tributaries of the 
lower Mississippi are being delayed or 
blocked because of the obstinacy or short- 
Blghtedncss in the matter of providing 
rights-of-way The bitter experience of the 
people in Kansas and Missouri carries a les¬ 
son for those responsible That there is no 
economy or savings in floods is something 
some people and areas simply refuse to 
learn. 


President of Ecuador Visits San Francisco 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLINTON D. McKlNNON 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 10.1951 

Mr McKinnon Mr Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress the following article by 
David Perlman, of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, concerning the visit of Presi¬ 
dent Galo Plaza, of Ecuador, to that city, 
where he signed the United Nations 
Chaiter in 1945. A great advocate of 
world government and an outspoken 
enemy of communism, President Plaza 
points up the growing need for a more 
true and effective world government 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle of 
June 29, 19511 

Visit From a President—UN Has Lived Up 
TO Great Promise, Sats Ecuadoran Leader 
(By David Perlman) 

Galo Plaza, Ecuador’s breezy and person¬ 
able President, came to San Francisco yester¬ 
day to visit the city where he signed tlie 
United Nations Charter 6 years ago 

He brought with him an expression of con¬ 
tinued faith in the world organization he 
helped to build, and a hope it would soon 
grow into "true world government." 

He also brought a message from all Latin 
America. It was this "As we grow into 
democracy down there we know our destiny 
lies with the free world—and our future lies 
irrevocably with the leadership of the United 
States.*' 

The husky 46-year-old chief of state, who 
played football at the University of Cali¬ 


fornia in 1925, shouldered protocol aside 
throughout the day. 

SECURITY SKIPPED 

He greeted the press at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel in the morning in loafer shoes and a 
gabardine sport suit, quipped with Univer¬ 
sity of California faculty members at an In¬ 
ternational House luncheon in Berkeley, and 
frustrated State Department security offlcials 
who tried to shunt him into elevators while 
he insisted on stopping to chat with well- 
wishers 

But he had serious things to say as well, 
and he underscored them at his press confer¬ 
ence and in a speech to the World Affairs 
Council of Northern California later in the 
day 

He spoke in a perfect Americanized Eng¬ 
lish which he learned during years in the 
United States as a student, an apple seller 
on the streets of New York when his father 
cut off his allowance, a Grace Line assist¬ 
ant purser, and an Ambassador of his coun¬ 
try to Washington. 

world government 

"The UN has already lived up to its great 
promise,’’ he declared, “but eventually we 
will vest in it sovereign powers that will 
make it a true world government ’* 

He saw the Soviet proposal for a Korean 
cease-fire as a "great moral and military vic¬ 
tory for the UN" and urged that "we now 
discuss matters instead of killing people '* 

Although he urged that “any effort to save 
lives and bloodshed be considered," he con¬ 
ceded he couldn’t quite understand the Rus¬ 
sian truce suggestion 

"Nothing the Russians have said so far," 
he commented wiyly, "has been clear to any¬ 
body, and we must never forget they have a 
blueprint for world domination that gov¬ 
erns eveiy action they take ’* 

ECONOMIC TEST 

Although he hailed America’s determina¬ 
tion to arm lor defense of the free world, 
he emphasized time and again that only 
economic progress under democracy could 
eventually win over communism 

"We have already begun to prove to the 
people of the world, and especially to the 
underdevelojied countries, that democracy 
can provide today w.iat communism prom¬ 
ises for tomorrow," ho said 

The President pledged that his nation of 
3,200 000 people astride the Andes and the 
Equator would contribute their natural re¬ 
sources and increasing productivity to the 
fight against communism 

"With technical assistance and protected 
capital Investment fiom the United States,” 
he said, "we in this hemisphere can create 
an inner defense line to make us all self- 
sufficient if the dangeiously long lifeline to 
Asia’s resources is cut off. 

"Nothing can be so effective li fighting 
communism as a master plan"—he meant 
the point 4 program—“of economic devclop- 
met to raise the standard of living in under¬ 
developed countries ’’ 

ECUADOR POLICY 

President Plaza proudly termed his own 
country "a true democracy with complete 
freedom " Even the Communist Party is per¬ 
mitted to exist there, he said, for "1 don’t be¬ 
lieve in persecuting ideas with police 
methods " 

President Plaza made his trip to Berkeley 
with his wife, two daughters, his official party 
of 18 Ecuadoran Government leaders, and 
State Department offlcials—all preceded by a 
motorcycle escort. The Campanile chimes 
played Ecuador’s Himno Nacional as he 
toured the campus 

Greeted by University Vice Presidents 
Claude Hutchison and Baldwin M Woods, 
Plaza recalled the year he spent as a fresh¬ 
man on the campus and the days he played 
left end in Intramural football. "It was a 
big disappointment that I could not play on 
the freshman team," he said, "but I was 
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playing varsity soccer and the coach wouldn’t 
let me.” 

DANGEROUS CAM^ 

His father, twice President of Ecuador him¬ 
self, queered Plaza's football career for good 
when he termed it a "dangcjous Yankee 
game” and shipped his son to the University 
of Maryland after the freshman year But 
Plaza confided that standards of danger dif¬ 
fer—for he still bears a scar of his chin from 
a goring by a bull when he was a champion 
amateur matador In Quito 

At the International House luncheon 
President Plaza was presented with three in¬ 
scribed volumes—one on Calllornia agricul¬ 
ture and two on the United Nations confer¬ 
ence proceedings here in 1945. The UO 
Alumni Association gave the Plazas a wedg- 
wood platter, a cigarette box that plays Our 
Sturdy Golden Bear, and a set of paintings 
of campus scenes. 

DINNER WITH WARREN 

Last night the President and the men In 
his party attended a private dinner with Gov. 
Bail Warren at the family club here, while 
the ladies saw a performance of Guys and 
Dolls They met at midnight at the Mark 
Hopkins for a party in the Peacock Court 
given by Brayton Wilbur, president of the 
World Affairs Council. 

The presidential party will spend today 
shopping and resting and tonight the Presi¬ 
dent will attend a gang dinner at the Press 
and Union League Club The President plans 
to leave for Mexico City, Caracas, and home 
early tomorrow morning aboard the Air Force 
plane that brought his party here yesterday 
from New York. 


Amputee Pfe Robert L. Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOEL. EVINS 

or TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16.1951 
Ml EVINS. Mr Speaker and Mem¬ 
bers of the House, lying out at Walter 
Reed Hospital is Pfe Robert L Smith, a 
youth of 19, who in a period of a few 
shoit months has experienced all of the 
horrois of the Korean war 
Private Smith is totally and perma¬ 
nently disabled for life—an amputee 
without legs and without arms—all 
limbs having been lost as the result of 
gunshot wound, frostbite in Korea, and 
imprisonment and mistreatment by the 
Chinese Reds 

Let me give you a biief statement of 
the moving events leading up to the am¬ 
putations of this soldier. Bob Smith. He 
entered the service April 10, 1950—was 
shipped overseas August 26, arriving in 
Japan 3 days later and 3 weeks later in 
Korea He was attached to Company B, 
Thirty-first Infantry Regiment, of the 
famed Seventh Infantry Division 
On November 29, 1950, at about 10 
o’clock at night in the Chosan Reservoir, 
Private Smith, together with a group of 
men in his outfit, attempted a break¬ 
through of a blockade of Chinese Reds 
who had succeeded in cutting the group 
off from the re.st of their company. 

During this attempted break-through. 
Private Smith was shot in the right 
arm. His buddies bandaged his wound 
as best they could, but the crudeness of 
the bandage was such that Private 
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Smith continued to lose blood as he lay 
In the freezing temperature protected 
only by two blankets and a poncho. 

It was In such critical condition that 
Private Smith was taken prisoner by the 
Chinese Beds In whose hands he re¬ 
mained for a period of 10 days—a pris¬ 
oner—without food or water. All the 
while—during his imprisonment in a 
mountainous region with temperatures 
subzero, he was beaten, kicked, and 
abused by his captors. He was rescued 
10 days later by a column of United 
States Marines. Half frozen, emaciated. 
Private Smith was sent to an Army hos¬ 
pital at Osaka, Japan, where it was 
deemed necessary to amputate both legs 
and arms—three of the limbs being lost 
tis result of frostbite, the other as a re¬ 
sult of the gunshot wound which, be¬ 
cause of extended neglect, became gan¬ 
grenous 

As many of you know, Private Smith 
is now at Walter Reed Hospital where he 
is being treated and prepared for com¬ 
plete prosthetic fittings 

When the story of Private Smith was 
disclosed, many generous Americans 
who wanted to help this soldier In his 
eventual return to civilian life under one 
of the most severe of all handicaps, 
donated to him a total of $120,000. in 
order that he may have and enjoy the 
full benefits of these gifts and donations. 
I have today introduced a special bill to 
relieve this veteran—relieve him from 
payment of a donee's tax under the pro¬ 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code 
I hope the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Congress will 
favor this legislation. 


We Are Busily Occupied Destroying Fine 
Valnei 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OT 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
Include in the Appendix of the Record 
an editorial column by Mr. Robert 
Ruark, commenting upon the dangerous 
inroads which our quest for Individual 
security has made in the fundamental 
American belief and reliance on private 
initiative and enterprise. 

This particular column of Mr Ruark’s 
is being printed and distributed as a 
public service by Mr. Ellett Lawrence, of 
the Lawrence Printing Co., of Green¬ 
wood, Miss. I take this means of making 
the commentary available to all Mem¬ 
bers of Congress. 

Ruarx BAxe WiB Awe Busilt Occupisd 
DEfiTROYlNC Ftvns VAttlMS—B scause Monct 
Isn’t Worth Much Oitb Ikctntivb Becomes 
liBss, Too 

(By Robert C. Ruark) 

Nbw York.—T he most damning condem¬ 
nation or the destruction of our old values 
that I have run into lately rests In the efxpe- 
rlence of an advertising executive I know. 


Ibis fellow, who works for s major outfit, 
argued the sum of $75,000 from his budg- 
eters. said dough to be used to hire three 
salesmen. 

The man wanted top-grade guys, which 
meant that he went shopping among the 
opposition. He waved a fat $25,000 salary 
under the noses of some first-class fellows 
he knew None was making more than 115,- 
000 a year And he got no takers. 

The answers they gave him were the same; 
they did not feel that a raise of 110.000 a 
year justified risking their established secu¬ 
rity with a new firm. They were unwilling 
to gamble, they said, because their new net 
Income after taxes would not be enough 
more to offset the risk they would face in 
switching Jobs Here you have the practi¬ 
cally unparalleled example of a man with 
both bold hands full of riches who is unable 
to find takers. 

WILDEST OaSAMB OF AVARlCR 

There was a time when an annual salary 
of twenty-five grand represented the wild¬ 
est dreams of ordinary avarice Twenty- 
live thousand clams put you in the yacht- 
aud-town-house class Two bits’ worth of 
thousands averages out to $500 bucka a week, 
and for that kind of scratch you could wear 
mink overalls Even a few years of that 
salary would allow a man to store up enough 
security to keep him comfortable while he 
lived 

But in the case of the frustrated executive 
you have several men turning down $10,000 
raises because, as the most common cliche 
of our time runs, “you can’t keep it ** This 
amounts to depriving money of its worth, 
and the end result is a destructior of Initia¬ 
tive, a crippling of ambition. You eventually 
wind up with lethargy, the translation of 
which says let George do it Letting George 
do it works two ways—either eventual com¬ 
munism or fascism, which means that in any 
case the control of his personal existence is 
out of the hands of the individual 

A man just back from the Argentine tells 
me simply how Peron clinched his control. 
He merely encouraged collectivism, to such 
point that when he pulled the drawstrings 
at the top ho had all the trade-unions in 
the bottom of the sack He then was able 
to use them as a blackjack, to where a dic¬ 
tatorship as fine as Mussolini’s is now In 
operation, with Juan and Evita squatting 
at the top. 

WHO wants static sEcunrry? 

Whatever we have in this land was not 
founded on a desire for static security The 
original settlers took a great gamble when 
they took off from England A great mrny 
rugged men and women wound up porcu- 
plned with arrows in order that Hollywoodi 
and Vine might become possible. 

Many of our mighty moguls of Industry 
today will speak with an accent that Is not 
local to the scene The vast fortunes that 
built the know-how that let us win wars 
were mainly built on gambling, and I don’t 
mean crap shooting The development of 
new Industries rests on the availability of 
risk capital. Our national health rests on 
a man's willingness to take a chance. 

1 do not understand this sudden apathy, 
this noncraving for adventure, which seems 
suddenly to have afflicted us The young 
men crave security; they ask about retire¬ 
ment age before th^ ask about the possi¬ 
bility for advancement. Men offered In¬ 
creases of $200 a week refuse them because 
they are not willing to take a chance. Z 
remember I changed three sets of jobs, once, 
for a cut of two bucks on one and a raise of 
three bucks on the other, merely because the 
prospects seemed brighter at the time. 

Maybe we are watering down our stock 
as we water down our currency. But when 
a man loses interest in making money, you 
have just deprived him of his power. And 
that goes for a nation too. 


Call of Reienriiti to AcBtc Duty 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WILUAMH. AYRES 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr AYRES. Mr. Speaker, congratu¬ 
lations are In order lor our colleague, 
Overton Brooks, for conducting a 
thorough investigation of the Reserve 
program. It is too bad so many homes 
had to be wrecked, so many i^ustices 
Inflicted before the true facts were 
brought out into the open. 

Just this morning I received letters 
from reservists stationed on the U. S S. 
Fort Mandan and the U. S S. Ajax, the 
two Ships I mentioned previously to the 
House whose officers were supplied nap¬ 
kin rings the reservists were ordered to 
make. These men are very much dis¬ 
turbed over the waste of the taxpayers’ 
money, and I agree with them that the 
Armed Forces certainly did not consider 
their individual welfare or that of the 
country when they were haphazardly re¬ 
called to active duty. 

Although it will be diflic ilt to rectify 
the mistakes of the past, 1 sincerely hope 
the release program will be speeded up 
and that these men will be sent home. 
Congratulations. Representative Brooks, 
on a job well done. 


How Csechi Have Lott Freedom in 
Stages 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 

or COX.ORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remaiks. I am pleased 
to Include and call attention to an arti¬ 
cle from the Washington Post of July 
15, 1951 Its author, Mr. A. I. Goldberg, 
who was there, accounts for the slow 
strangulation of freedom in that proud 
and democratic nation 

In it, Mr Goldberg has this to say 

Freedom is Indivisible, a collective thing 
Wherever it is attacked, the collective body 
l8 wounded, 

I am in complete agreement with this 
truth. I hope that the conviction of 
William Oatis. an honest newsman, who 
was seeking only the truth but who was 
found guilty of treason in a predeter¬ 
mined sham trial, will bring this home to 
all of us. There is no room for truth 
when evil men seek to kill freedom. 

Many in America have yet to see this 
truth. Many stUl do not understand the 
evil of the Kremlin and its use of tricks 
and subversion which sound the death 
knell of freedom. Yet none will proclaim 
that the Czechoslovakia of Benes and 
Masaryk freely voted itself into slavery 
and oblivion. Even our Progressive 
Party split over this, for those who were 
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truly American gagged when the hald 
coup broke the hearts of free men every¬ 
where and forced Jan Masaryk to hurl 
himself to death as a symbol of the free¬ 
dom which had died in his home coun¬ 
try. 

The gain, the profit from the supreme 
sacrifice of the patriots in that battered 
nation, is that it showed clearly the 
blood-stained hand of the despots of 
Russia. Free men saw clearly after 1948 
that freedom was Indeed collective 
They saw and understood that to stand 
alone was to die alone. Czechoslovakia 
was stolen, but the steal electrified the 
bewildered people of Europe and Amer¬ 
ica to join In collective action to pre¬ 
serve freedom Out of it came the North 
Atlantic Treaty and the NATO Army— 
a pooling of strength. Sometime, God 
willing, this truth, bulwarked by 
strength, will return freedom again. 

Observer Tells How Czechs Have Lost 
Freedom in Stages 
(By A I Goldberg) 

(Two years ago yesterday, A. I. Goldberg 
left Prague after serving as Associated Press 
bureau chief Irom August 1947 on through 
the Communist seizure of control Gold¬ 
berg, now on the Associated Press staff at 
the United Nations, writes of the develop¬ 
ments that have crushed freedom in 
Czechoslovakia — Editor's Note ) 

Freedom in Czechoslovakia has been killed 
off by stages for 4 years 

This death by Installments began even 
before the Communists seized power in 1948 
The Kremlin Issued a no-appeal order to the 
Czechoslovaks In early 1947; “Stay out of 
the Marshall plan “ 

Freedom la Indivisible, a collective thing 
Wherever It Is attacked, the collective body 
Is wounded 

But freedom Is also Individual 

So long as one man lives with the Ideal of 
freedom in his heart and mind, freedom 
survives That Is why It takes so long to kill 
It off, in Czechoslovakia as elsewhere. 

CZrCHS HAVE LAGGED 

That is why the arrest, the mock trial, and 
the planned conviction of Associated Press 
Correspondent William Oatls In Prague were 
but another of a mounting series of attacks 
on freedom in Czechoslovakia Almost the 
first was the regime’s throttling of Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s own free press Another was Its 
attack on organized religion 

Other countries where Soviet push but¬ 
tons set the pace for Communist executions 
have had a number of such spectacles Bul¬ 
garia tried several Government officials and 
a group of Protestant pastors Hungary put 
Cardinal Mlndszenty and Archbishop Groesz, 
a foreign minister, and Robert Vogeler, an 
American businessman, In the dock Ru¬ 
mania and Poland tried political leaders 

Czechoslovakia has lagged behind It has 
been working up slowly to the trial of its 
former foreign minister, Vlado dementis, 
on spy charges Somehow it hasn't pro¬ 
duced him In court yet It has held trials 
of minor Roman Catholic clergy. 

But since the Communists cowed ailing 
President Eduard Benes, later forcing him 
out, and drove Jan Masaryk In despair to 
hurl himself to death from a fourth-floor 
window of the Foreign Office Palace, Czecho¬ 
slovakia has avoided International sensa¬ 
tions. 

VIRTUAL PRISON CAMP 

The Oatls trial brought home to America 
how far Czechoslovakia has gone from the 
principles of Its founding lathers—princi¬ 
ples based on the British, French, and Amer¬ 
ican democracies and written into a declara¬ 
tion at Pittsburgh In 1918 by the Czecho¬ 


slovak leaders headed by Thomas G. Ma- 
saryk. 

In Czechoslovakia I saw how those Ideals 
of freedom sought for centuries were arrested 
by the Communists. I saw push-button 
executions of freedom begin without even 
mock trials. 

Czechoslovakia has become virtually a 
prison camp. President Klement Oottwald, 
an old Communist International officer, and 
the members of his regime guard it zealously. 
A very small number of people are trustees, 
allowed ocaslonally outside the prison walls 
for such things as United Nations meetings, 
or to serve In the diplomatic service 

Many of these are often summoned back. 
The Czechoslovak diplomatic service, in¬ 
cluding the one at Washington, has Just re¬ 
cently been depleted by such summonses. 
New trustees arc sent out for a short time. 

Some have been so contaminated by free¬ 
dom outside that they refuse to go back. If 
they go. they are, like dementis, prisoners. 
Some are executed dementis may yet be 
one of them 

Push buttons In MotKsow control what goes 
on In the countries under Its Influence In 
Czechoslovakia the push button was working 
when a Soviet Ambassador made a sudden 
reappearance In Prague. Revolution followed 
quickly. 

SOVIET INFLUENCE GROWS 

A Soviet Politburo member, heavily 
guarded, made a speech at a Communist 
Party rally In Czechoslovakia A purge fol¬ 
lowed 

The Soviet Foreign Minister nursed his 
weak heart and his strong bile at a Czecho¬ 
slovakia spa Czechoslovakia delegates In 
the UN began to voice not only the very 
words of the Kremlin but to speak them In 
Russian. Before that they used English and 
French 

A Russian general visited the country. The 
army got political commissars and Soviet 
equipment and “reoiganlzation ” What I 
saw, and reported, when freedom was first 
attacked were police seizing the headquarters 
of the principal antl-Communlst Party Im¬ 
mediately afterward, troops took over the 
party's newspaper Censora were Installed In 
all other newspapers to exeiclse rigid Com¬ 
munist control so that no word of protest 
against the regime could get out 

Foreign newspapers and magazines, until 
then freely sold and widely read, were swept 
off the news stands Armed workers paraded 
and patrolled the streets, to keep down any 
ideas of a struggle for freedom. 

CHURCH ATTACKED 

An attack was begun, and continues to this 
day, against the Roman Catholic Chuich and 
Its leaders because it was the last big organ¬ 
ized obstacle to complete Communist domi¬ 
nation 

Nationalism of Industry and services was 
pushed to 96 percent of totality, to crush 
the shopkeepers, the dangerous middle class 

Work permits and ration cards were issued 
only If, In effect, a loyalty oath to the Com¬ 
munist regime and to the might and leader- 
6 hlp.^of the Soviet Union were subscribed to. 

The Soviet flag, It was proclaimed offi¬ 
cially, must fly alongside the Czechoslovak 
red, white, and blue on holidays. The Sokol, 
an historic natlon&d patriotic society, first 
was Infiltrated and then taken over by the 
Communists. 

Passports of citizens were recalled. No 
longer could Czechs or Slovaks leave their 
prison country for vacations In the west or 
on the Yugoslav coast, favorite recreation 
spot. Despite this, thousands braved death 
to escape across the fortified guarded bor¬ 
ders 

Parliament rubber-stamped a people's de. 
mocracy constitution that defended class 
war. 

Workers were forced to attend lectures in 
Marxist history and teachings. They were 
incited to denounce the west. 


A4405 

The new Marxist educational program was 
thrust onto the schools, from 602-year-old 
Charles University down to the primary 
schools where photographs of Stalin and 
Gottwald replaced the crucifix and pictuies 
of the elder Masaryk. 

BOOKS SEVERELY CENSORED 

The printing of books was severely cen¬ 
sored Listening to western ladlos was dis¬ 
couraged. Western embassy libraries and 
cultural centers were shut down 

Workers were sentenced iu political re¬ 
education labor camps if their Ideology was 
suspected, 

The aim was to convert the hearts and 
minds of men and women—and especially 
chlldren—from thoughts of freedom 

The campaign to squeeze out western cor¬ 
respondents began with the revolution and 
came to a climax in the Oatls trial Be¬ 
fore he enteied the dock, the campaign was 
a success Oatls was In prison, charged 
with espionage because he tried to do tv 
complete, accurate reporting job as de¬ 
mocracies know it—and as the Czechoslo¬ 
vaks knew It not too long ago All other 
western correspondents had fled 

Oatls* trial came at the apex of what was 
almost the first step In Communist freedom¬ 
crushing—the assault on press freedom. 

But because there aie individuals In 
Czechoslovakia whose hearts and minds still 
harbor memories and hopes of freedom, it 
is not entirely dead there. 


Appeasement in Korea Will Bring on 
World War 111 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE FROM HAWAII ' 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16.1951 
Mr FARRINGTON Mr. Speaker, ap¬ 
peasement in Koiea will bring on world 
war III This is the le.sson of Munich 
which was followed b.v World War II 
The Korean people, whose sacrifices 
in the war against communism in that 
country have been far beyond those of 
any other, recognize this. Their point 
of view was eloquentlv expressed by Dr. 
y C. Yang, their Ambassador to the 
United States, in a speech on June 23 
to the Marine Corps League at Trenton, 
N J. In this speech. Dr Yang said 
This terrible Communist war in my coun¬ 
try Is approaching lt.s first anniversary In 
the dreadful year Just past there has been 
wave after wave of war, up and down, back 
and forth—all over our Nation 

It is hard for anyone who has not seen it 
to imagine what this has meant in poverty 
and suffering 

More than 10.000,000 of my countrymen 
and countrywomen are homeless Nearly 
3,000.000 of our civilians are dead—Irom 
starvation, disease, exposure, bombs, shells, 
and bullets. 

There are thousands and thousands of 
children who have lost their parents by 
becoming separated from them in all tho 
confusion and terror of modern warfare 
This hasn't happened so much to the tiny 
tots Their fathers and mothers carry them 
as they travel. It is the boys and girls of 
seven or eight and older—the ones who are 
big enough to walk and big enough to run 
when they are frightened Now they are 
homeless, with no food and no clothing, arid 
with no way of knowing whether their 
parents are alive or dead. 
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I don’t know how many of these children 
have been adopted by the Marines and other 
U. N forces. I know you have shared your 
food with them and covered their nakedness. 
May God bless you for those acts of mercy. 

In the liberated part of my coxintry, many 
a mountain cave continues to yield its 
dead—gioups of children and grown-ups, 
too. who have starved to death, or died of 
privation and told Our ruins have yet to 
give up their qtiotas of dead 

Now we mourn our dead, both civilian and 
military, and wc mourn the awful destruc¬ 
tion of modern war 

But we don't want all of this to have been 
in vain, and any peace settlement or cease¬ 
fire or armistice which leaves Korea divided 
and the enemy In control of the northern 
half of our country will never be acceptable 
to my Government or to the Korean people 
What kind of war would that be, anyway? 
You lick the enemy and then you beg him 
to make a peace with you 
I tell you that any half-way settlement in 
Korea will not bring penre. Instead, It will 
Insure world war III. 

We will have given the Communist ag¬ 
gressor a chance to rearm, regroup his forces, 
and to start all over again We will have 
agreed to his timetable of aggression 
But this will not be the case if we deliver 
the knockout blow in Korea 
Let us respect our honoicd dead Let us 
prove to them that we know they died for 
liberty and decency and Justice—the things 
bravo men are always ready to fight and 
die for Let us not commit the unforgivable 
sin of callously chalking off their sacrifices 
to appeasement of communism, aggressive 
communism, the enemy of all mankind 
Yet theie are some, I regret to say, who 
are unmlndlul of our Koienn sacrifices. 
There are some who seem unmindful ol the 
sacrifices of the noble men who, as members 
of the forces of the United Nations, have 
given their lives so this Communist threat 
will not do to you as it has done to us—the 
Korean people 

There are some who would forget their 
dead, their wounded, and their missing 
There are some who, even as their fellow 
citizens die on Korean battlefields, say in 
effect "Give us peace We shall admit that 
our dead have died in vain " 

There arc some who think they can make 
a deal with the Devil and profit by it 
The Korean people, I am proud to say, are 
not among them Of all the nations threat¬ 
ened by communism since the end of Woild 
War II, we are the only ones who stood up 
and fought 

Had you not come to our assistance, we 
would have been overwhelmed because wo 
were fighting with the arms of a constabu¬ 
lary against a Russian-equipped, Russian- 
directed, and Russian-financed army which 
had tanks, planes, and heavy guns We had 
no tanks, no planes, no heavy artillery We 
fought because death was preferable to 
slavery under communism 
The very fact that we fought has bought 
time for the free world—time to rearm, to 
train, and to be prepared 
We have Ireely given of our life's blood to 
buy this time. Don't you think that what 
we ask in return should be given to us? 

Our demands are not cxhorbltant All wo 
want is a free, Independent, and reunited 
nation We want to live peacefully, and to 
rebuild oui shattered country. But this 
will never be possible if the Communists are 
permitted to remain in control of half of 
our ancient land Why, It’s as though a 
murderer and killer entered your home, 
slaughtered your wife and children, burned 
down half of the house, and thereafter was 
permitted to live unmolested in the other 
half. It’s unthinkable It’s insane even to 
consider such a proposal 
But stark as that example is, there’s an¬ 
other wolf for it in international power 
politics That word Is appeasement. Are 


our momorles so short that we have forgot¬ 
ten Munich? There was appeasement fw 
you. Old it preserve peace? It did not. It 
hastened World Ww H. 1 hope and I pray 
that the statesmen of the free world will see 
the folly of permitting EZorea to be the 
Munich of the Far East, for the Communist 
timetable Is well known. It's Asia first, 
Europe second, and America third. There 
Is no if, and. or but about their diabolic 
plan It is world conquest and nothing 
short of It. 


Republicans Believed Abandoniog Peace 
Hopes in Effort To Contain Reds 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 

or KEW TOPK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16,1951 
Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I would like to call to the 
attention of the House the following arti¬ 
cle by Dorothy Thompson, which ap¬ 
peared in the Buffalo Evening News 
July 9. 1951. 

The article follows: 

RpruBLiCANs Believed Abandoning Peace 
Horts IN Effort To Contain Reds — Gov¬ 
ernor Dewet's Words, "Cold War Will Go 
ON," Intertret&d as Mining United States 
AND Russia Can Nevlr Live Together 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

New York July 9 —The original American 
policy to contain any further spread of the 
Soviet empire by armed force Is being en¬ 
larged, at least by the RepublicanB Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey, when leaving America on an¬ 
other of his international Journeys, declared: 
"The cold war will go on as long as com¬ 
munism leads Russia " 

The cold war, with incidental hot spots, 
now is costing us $60,000,000,000 a year out 
of a $71,000,000,000 budget. We are asked to 
contemplate the continuance of such a hem¬ 
orrhage of savings and Income, along with 
inflation, declining purchasing power, hardly 
veiled military dictatorship over the econ¬ 
omy. Inability of our youth to plan their 
lives or even envisage a stable future, as a 
means,—of all things—of checking revolution. 

And we are expected to follow through 
until 800,000,000 people in other states over¬ 
throw their governments (presumably with 
our aid and yet without war) or until thcoe 
governments decide to come on their knees 
to Washington. 

megalomaniac program 
Gentlemen, would you kindly sit down 
for 10 minutes and think? 

What Governor Dewey’s words mean, and 
wiU be recognized as meaning—in Moscow 
and Peiping, among all our allies—is that 
the United States abandons every hope or 
Intention of a settlement based on reason 
and mutual Interest, that we commit our¬ 
selves to conspiring for the overthrow of 
governments not pleasing to Washington; 
that we reject the possibility of the United 
States and the Soviet Union coexisting in 
the same world: that we enter every con¬ 
ference with the prior intention of bringing 
It to naught; and that we invite war. 

If anything is likely to solidify the peoples 
and governments of the Communist coun¬ 
tries and disintegrate the United States coali¬ 
tion, that megalomaniac program is. 

PLEDGE TO r. D. E. BROKEN 

A legitimate charge against the Soviet 
Government is its gross Interference, via 
the international Communist Party, in the 


Internal affairs of countries with which It 
is at peace; the aid and comfort it gives to 
subversive elements in all states and the 
recruiting of their citizens to a higher alle¬ 
giance to the U. S. S R, even to the extent, 
when opportunity affords, of arming those 
partisans and Instigating them to civil war. 

What can be charged legitimately Is that 
the Soviet Government has broken its pledge 
to President Roosevelt to sever itself from 
control of this party, and cease and desist 
from such activities. 

8AT8 WE WILL FAIL 

But we cannot so charge or ever hope to 
reach a detente if we ourselves set out to 
do the same things. In a world ideological 
battle 

Furthermore, we will fall It takes revo- 
lutionaires to make revolutions—or even 
counterrevolutions—not Trumans, Achesons, 
Deweys. 

Since the foundation of this Republic we 
have watched the expansion and ebb of em¬ 
pires and have Interfered only where vital 
American Interests wcie involved During 
the lifetime of this Republic we have had 
to live in the same world with states whose 
prsmises we rejected—with absolute mon¬ 
archies. dictatorial despotisms, coriupt 
ollgarchieB, arrogant aristocracies, devolu¬ 
tionary regimes 

outcome—a senseless war 

To some such recognition of limitations 
both we and the Soviet Union must come 
If the tensions presently driving the whole 
world to mental and social anarchy, to eco¬ 
nomic breakdown, and possibly to a sense¬ 
less wai, arc ever to relax 

Such would be the counsel of conserva¬ 
tives But where are they? Where are 
leaders of common sense—In this epoch the 
most uncommon quality? They have all 
become apocalypsts—especially the con¬ 
verted Isolationists like Dewey—beating the 
drums for one world or no world, the millen¬ 
nium or bust 

Sometimes I think It's sunspots. 


Jndgei on the Stand 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 

Mr. KEATING Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I include 
an editorial from the Washington 
Daily News The editorial follows; 

Judges on the Stand 

A Senate committee is investigating ethics, 
or their lack, In the conduct of Goveinment 
agencies And some Members of Congress 
are talking of enacting a code of morals to 
be applied to officials of the executive de¬ 
partments. 

A bill Just put before Congress deals with 
ethics on another high level—the ethics of 
Supreme Court Justices 

lutioduced by Representative Kenneth 
Keating (Republican, New York) and ap¬ 
proved unanimously by eight Members of a 
House Judiciary Subcommittee, it would pro¬ 
hibit Justices of the Supreme Court fiom 
testifying as character witnesses in any 
court 

This bill is a direct result of testimony 
as character witnesses by Justices Felix 
Frankfurter and Stanley Reed In the per¬ 
jury trial of Alger Hiss, who despite their 
favorable words in his behalf was convicted 
of lying under oath when be denied giving 
Government secrets to a Communist a;aent. 
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The two Jiifitlces not only proved them¬ 
selves poor Judges of character As Mr. 
Keatinq points out, they disqualified them¬ 
selves from taking part in consideration of 
the subsequent appeal by Hiss And they 
placed other Supremo Court members “In 
tr e awkward position of being forced to pass 
on the guilt or Innocence of a person whose 
character their colleagues had endorsed un¬ 
der oa<-h ’’ 

It is unlortuna^"*? that Congress should 
feel it necessary to legislate a common-sense 
standard ol ethical conduct for members 
of the Nation's highest coxirt But Justices 
Reed and Frankfurter are responsible for 
th t necesbity. The Keating bill should be¬ 
come a law. 


Revenue Revision 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. DANIEL A REED 

Ol- NEW VOnK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11,1951 
Ml REED of New Yoik Mi Speaker, 
the bill which I am introducing today is a 
revenue revision bill representing the 
acciimululed lecommendations of many 
years of the American Bar Association, 
actinc alter exhaustive analysis and 
study by its tax section, which is com¬ 
posed ol several thousand members of 
the bar of the countiy who are paiticu- 
lailv inteiested in the field of taxation 
The purpose of this bill, like that of 
H R 7o25, introduced by me in March, 
1950, is to correct a great many of the 
inequities, laigely of a technical natuic, 
which presently exist in oui vast tax 
system With the exception oi minor 
typogi aphical coircctions in Un* table of 
contents, the bill is identical with H R 
4775, mtioduced on July 16. 1951, by my 
distinguished colleague on the Ways and 
Means Committee. Mr Camp Mr Camp 
and I both feel that this legislation is 
and should lemain nonpaitisan because 
It IS diawn with a view toward eliminat¬ 
ing inequities and promoting a fair and 
better-administered tax system 
The tax section of the Ameiican Bar 
Association deserves the highest praise 
foi its constructive work in this field. 
These distinguished lawyers have de¬ 
voted thc'mselves unselfishly to this task, 
not in the inteiesi of then clients but in 
the general public interest of making our 
tax laws equitable in their application 
and better in their administiation. 

Unfoitunately, there has been no gen- 
eial tax revision since the Revenue Act 
of 1942, and as a result there are a great 
many technical problems which have 
accumulated during the past 9 years 
which should be remedied with all pos¬ 
sible dispatch It IS unfortunate indeed 
that these inequities and discrepancies, 
which are bound to develop in any tax 
structure as complicated as ours, have 
had to await correction for so long a 
period. 

The provisions of this legislation do 
not primarily affect the revenue. The 
inequities dealt with are not social or 
economic in their nature, such as, for 
example, whether one particular group 
of taxpayers should be taxed more or 
less than another grodp, but are tech¬ 


nical in chaiacter and are generally 
recognized as inequities by persons 
familiar with the practical operation of 
our tax laws 

A detailed explanation of the indi¬ 
vidual provisions of the bill prepared by 
the tax section of the Ameiican Bar 
Association was included in the exten¬ 
sion of lemaiks oy my colleague, Mr. 
Camp, m the Congressional Record for 
July 12, 1951, at page A4320 of the Ap¬ 
pendix This clear and excellent .state¬ 
ment will be of inestimable value to the 
Ways and Means Committee and to the 
Congiess, and it leflects the high caliber 
of woik which the.se gentlemen have 
done 

It is a distinct pleasuie to me to join 
my distmguushed colleague I Mr CampJ 
in introducing this nonpartisan legisla¬ 
tion embodying the tux recommenda¬ 
tions of the Ameiican Bar Association 
These highly mciitoiious recommenda¬ 
tions deserve the most caieful considera¬ 
tion. and favorable action should be 
taken by the Congiess without delay 


Piivate Enterprise and Not SociaHism 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1951 

Mr JONAS Mr Speaker, on the eve¬ 
ning of July 14, Col Robcit R McCor¬ 
mick, editoi and publishei of the Chicago 
Daily Tribune, deliveied a most le- 
maikable addres.s over the Mutual 
Bioadcasting Network This hifttoiical 
and instructive addiess was undoubted¬ 
ly lieaid by many thousands of listeners 
thioughout the Nation After reading 
what the colonel said, one cannot help 
but be impiessed by the fact that the 
development of inventions in the United 
States has had a marked effect on the 
giowth and piocies.s of oui Nation, and 
in some instances played a prominent 
part in deteimining woild policies The 
inventive genius of our citizens unques¬ 
tionably made America the most pio- 
grcRslve and outstanding Nation on 
earth No country today enioys the 
comforts and conveniences that Ameri¬ 
cans do 

I WTsh that Colonel McCormick's ad¬ 
dress on inventions were added as a 
chapter to oui school books, that would 
place in the hands of young Americans 
something that they need very much 
Too many of our youths appear to be 
under the impiession that what we have 
attained in progress and achievements 
in practically every field of endeavor, in¬ 
cluding science, education, and medicine, 
just came about by chance. 

The efforts contributed by and through 
the inventive genius of Americans in de¬ 
veloping the sciences tells a story of the 
faith and confidence that men had in 
the future of America The address of 
Colonel McCormick especially features 
the story of what can be accomplished 
by a free people, unhampered by social¬ 
istic and communistic philosophies. 


I take pleasure in making this inform¬ 
ative and instructive address a part of 
the Congressional Record, with the hope 
that those people who weie deprived of 
of the benefit of the compact and con¬ 
cise story set foith m Colonel McCoi- 
mick’s address may have the oppoi Lunity 
to read his remarks publrJied in the 
Record, and theieby profit fiom the 
story that the address contains. 

Mr Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent to extend my own lemarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include a ra¬ 
dio addiess of Col RobeitR McCoimick 
as of July 14, 1951, w'hich addiess is 
entitled “Inventions. Pait I,’’ and is as 
follows 

iNVENTioNb Part 1 
(By Col Robert R McCormick) 

In pHht years I have hioadcabt on our 
Constitution anti Bill ot Rights Only re¬ 
cently I have lecLuietl on the (uunclinti 
fatheis and the liberties thov luive bruu^^-lU 
to us that no othci people enjoy Tonli^ht 
I will speak upon the Kiis.t .srienllllc clcvel- 
opmciiis which have spiuug liom this free¬ 
dom 

Before Revolutionary timer., there had 
been little development since Rome Ships 
weie built of wood am propelled by sills 
Land transportation was by hoisc oi human 
powei, mcthuulCb confined nlniosL to the 
crossbow Metal was developtd tor inllttury 
purpurCb Small quantities of met d weie 
used in fuinituie, which wiu, nil hruicl made 
It is IntcrestliH’ to note in Independence 
Hall. Philadelphia, thut the chairs were 
made to lit each individual Miinbci ol Con¬ 
gress 

The first gieat inventor Was PianUln. and 
he was a i evolutionist, not a colonial He 
discovered electricity, invented the light- 
niiig lod, the Fuinklln stove, and bifocal 
spectacles, Hist jieiceived heat in the Gulf 
Stream, and created modem navlpnllon 
The Revolutionary Wai also piodured the 
BUbmaiino and the screw propeller, but not 
effluent ones, invented by Bushnell Sub¬ 
nun Incs were later built by Puitcui by the 
Conledeiatc Hundley, and weie made piac- 
tlcable by Holland with the use ol an Intci- 
nal combustion engine and a siornKo bat- 
tPiy 

Alter It became a nation, Amcilc.i pro¬ 
duced most of the inventions Ell Whitney 
was the first creator of ma-’s production 
He made ..luskets for the W.ir ol 181 a with 
Intel changeable parts, to the udiniiuiloii 
and astonfihment of JetferBon, himself no 
mean scientist Whltncv also invented the 
cotton gin. which opened the W'aj for the 
glK.intlc textile industry 
The Baltimore clipper, a great Impiove- 
nient on all sailing Bhip.s, led to American 
dominance in the merchant marine Amer¬ 
ican fiigates 111 the Wai of 1812 were labtor 
salleis than their English and Ficnch couu- 
terpaits 

Agricultural machinery came In the thir¬ 
ties Deere and Oliver were the host know'ii 
steel plow builders Hussey and McCoimlok 
produced their reapers w'hlch have led to im¬ 
mense agricultural Improvements 

Also in the thlities came chloroform, 
ether 11 years later, and the Colt levolvcr, 
percursor of the Gatling gun ot 18G2 The 
telegraph, also came In the thlrticb and 
after it the telephone in 187f> 

First Pitch and then Pulton produced the 
steamboat which was fully developed on the 
Mississippi River before the Civil War 
Steam was fiist used exclusively as power on 
the ocean In the Monitor, invented by Erlc- 
cson, who also had perfected the screw 
propeller, which was necessary for the use of 
steam as ocean waves broke paddle wheels 
Sails were still found on ocean liners at 
the turn of the century and delayed the use 
ol steam on ocean ships, and have been in 
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diminishing use to this day. Steam ships did 
not come into their own on the ocean until 
the introduction of the steam turbine which 
Is now being supplemented by Diesel power 
Fishing boats and St Lawrence schooners 
now operate on internal combustion engines 
without sails 

Edison, greatest of inventors, is best known 
for his electric filament light, now becoming 
obsolete, and the phonograph. 

In 1846 the rotary press was Invented by 
Richard Hoe. The multiple unit press, now 
in universal ne^^spaper use, was invented 
by me in 1919, rotogravure was made prac¬ 
ticable in Germany just before World War 
I, coloroto by John Tetter here The lino¬ 
type was produced by Mergenthaler in 1884. 
The stereotype machine by Henry A. Wise 
Wood in 1900 

Modern dentistry originated here The 
airplane was invented by the Wright broth¬ 
ers, the helicopter by Sikorsky Airplane 
engines were not entirely satisfactory until 
the coming of Wright (no relation to Orville 
and Wilbur) and Pratt and Whitney in the 
twenties The Rolls Royce engine is built by 
the automobile factory of that name 

Selden applied for an auto-transmission 
patent in 1878; Duryea built an automobile 
that ran in 1892 Rubber waa then produced 
in quantities for tires A little rubber has 
been used on bicycles and carriages before 
that We now have synthetic rubber made 
from petroleum and alcohol. 

The Kentucky physician, Ephraim Mc¬ 
Dowell is credited with being the first phy¬ 
sician to remove a tumor of the ovary 

Dr William Beaumont (1787-1853) studied 
the nature of the gastric Juice and early 
stages of gastritis in a Canadian half-breed. 
Alexis St Martin The Indian had been 
wounded in the abdomen and was left with 
an opening in the stomach Beaumont was 
thus able to experiment on the effect of 
gastric Juice upon different foods 

It was during 1900 that Dr, Walter Reed 
proved that yellow fever is transmitted by 
the Stegomyia fasciata mosquito 

Kail Ebcrth is credited with first distin¬ 
guishing the typhoid bacteria in 1880 As 
nearly as I can determine. Dr William Budd, 
an English pj^ysician, was the first to pub¬ 
lish a statement warning that sewage might 
be looked upon as a means of spreading 
typhoid 

Streptomycin was discovered by Dr Sel- 
man A Waksmanu in 1944, aureomycin by 
Dr Benjamin Duggar in 1948 Sulfanilamide 
was a common chemical used in the German 
dye industry, but its medicinal value was 
first discovered by Dr Doraagk. Tyrothricln, 
a pioneer antibiotic drug, was discovered by 
Dubos, an American, in 1939 This drug 
could not be taken internally, but its value 
intensified the research in penicillin. 

The host of household utilities are of 
American Invention. Among other American 
Inventions were 

The water turbine, peifectcd by Uriah 
Atherton 

The sewing machine by Elias Howe in 
1846 

An Ice-raaklng machine by Dr. George 
Gorle in 1861, electric refrigerators super- 
ceded it about 1925 Air conditioning has 
many forms and many originators 

Oil well (first drilled) by Edwin L. Drake. 
Oil and its derivations have many uses be¬ 
sides furnishing power and heat Its first 
U'^e in lamps Is obsolete 

A tractor was built by Jesse Lake in 1867, 
but successful combustion tractors were not 
built until after the First World War. 

Tlie typewriter by Christopher Latham 
Sholes in 1867, 

Now wc have electric typewriters. 

The airbrake by George Westlnghouse In 
1869 The electric transformer. Invented by 
William Stanley in 1885, was produced by the 
Westlnghouse company commercially about 
19C0. 


Barbed wire was produced by Joseph Far- 
well Olldden in 1873, the steel windmill by 
Thomas O. Perry In 1882. Barbed wire, the 
windmill, the steel plow, and the revolver 
made possible the development of the West. 

Central heating by Btrdsall Holly, but 
steam heat came with the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. 

Window screens by Edward Thomas Bur- 
rowes in 1878, but not in general use for 
another decade 

Machine gim by Hiram Maxim in 1883 

Boats driven by the expansion of naphtha 
heated by burning the expanded gas came in 
the eighties, boats were propelled by internal 
combuslon engines in the early nineties, but 
they could not go as fast as racing rowboats 
for 10 years more Gar Wood developed the 
hydroplane, which made possible hydro- 
airplanes and the amphibian by Curtiss. 

Electric welding, originated by Prof. Elihu 
Thomson in 1886, was applied to shipbuild¬ 
ing about 1030. 

The electric sewing machine was manu¬ 
factured by Singer in 1889. 

Bottle caps by William Painter in 1892. 

Electric stoves by William Hadaway in 1896. 

The electric vacuum cleaner by John S. 
Thurman in 1899. 

Tlie caterpillar system by Benjamin Holt 
in 1900 Its use as a tractor is of recent 
origin 

High explosives by Hudson Maxim and 
others in 1901. 

The repeating rifle in the sixties and the 
automatic rifle by Winchester in 1903 

The radio tube (from which came televi¬ 
sion) by Lee De Forest in 1906 

Tlie electric washing machine by Maytag 
who. he told me, had sympathized with the 
drudgery of his mother. 

Smelting of aluminum was invented by 
Hall in 1886 Its great use is in airplanes 
and electric, high-power lines and cooking 
utentJls, but more and more uses are being 
found for it 

Bronsse, brass, and an inferior steel were 
known to the ancients, but now the com¬ 
binations of aluminum and of steel with 
other metals would take a long time to 
enumerate 

Radar by Dr Albert H Taylor and Leo C. 
Young in 1922 

Nylon yarn by E I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co . In 1930 

Atomic energy, released and controlled, by 
Enrico Fermi and other scientists at the 
University of Chicago in 1942 

The Fourdrinicr wire of the paper ma¬ 
chine was Invented in Prance, as were the 
balloon, the camera, an imperfect steamboat, 
an impractical water turbine, the stetho¬ 
scope, and cellophane While water pipes 
were much older, the first considerable pipe¬ 
line took water from the river Seine to Ver¬ 
sailles for the fountains 

Following horse-drawn railroads and steel 
rails, England’s great contribution was the 
invention of the steam engine which led to 
the locomotive and steamboat, power looms, 
and the steam turbine Her dominant mer¬ 
chant marine, however, was due to her com¬ 
mand of the sea. rather than especially good 
building 

Aniline dye (coal tar) was invented by 
Perkin in 1856 

An English doctor, Alexander A Fleming, 
rediscovered penicillin, a medicine of the 
Indians, hut its great production has been 
in this country. 

The English also combined an armored 
car with the caterpillar system and made the 
tank. 

The generator was invented by Michael 
Faraday in 1881 but its practical applica¬ 
tion did not come until the nineties. Eleo- 
tilc power has now supplanted almost all 
other forms of power transmission. 

Marconi of Italy Invented wireless teleg¬ 
raphy 


Cyrus Field Invented and constructed the 
Atlantic cable after cables had been used 
over shorter distances 

Brazil contributed the blimp, still used, 
while Germany followed up with the un¬ 
satisfactory Zeppelin, 

The German, Otto, produced the first gas 
engine; Diesel the Diesel engine, which is 
supplanting steam on railroads and on the 
ocean and bids fair to do so in powerhouses. 
One great advantage of Diesel engines over 
coal in boats and locomotives is that no fuel 
is burned when they are stationary. 

The thermometer was invented by Fah¬ 
renheit in 1714 

Smokeless powder was invented by J. F B. 
Schultze in 1863 

The gas burner by Bunsen in 1855. 

The jet for airplanes is another form of 
Internal combustion engine, completing 
Germany’s contributions In this line. 
Strangely enough, the first unsuccessful ef¬ 
forts at steam locomotives were Jets Rock¬ 
ets wore used by the English in the War of 
1812, successfully at Bladensburg, unsuc¬ 
cessfully at Port McHenry for recall, “by the 
rockets red glare” in The Star Spangled 
Banner They have been part of our Fourth 
of July fireworks for a century. 

The X-ray by Roentgen, and radium, 
which led to uranium and the atom bomb, 
by the Curies. 

Germany produced groundwork for paper 
making but hardly can be given credit for 
originating the automatic pistol as that is 
merely a variance of the machine gun. 

Sweden’s only contributions are dynamite, 
the safety match, and the cream separator. 
Scotland’s are the bicycle and the threshing 
machine, produced by Meikle in 1786 The 
bicycle first came into general use here It 
led to one of our first trusts—one which 
failed. 

Colonial status is not favorable to origi¬ 
nality or achievement Canada contributed 
insulin—no other colony anything 

Austria produced the locomotive torpedo 
and the malerform bow for ships 

Inventions tised in public utilities are 
found generally over the world, but the use 
of agricultural machinery is largely limited 
to the United States, as are household ap¬ 
pliances. This is because of our social and 
political principles that everyone Is to be 
served, while in Europe the lower classes and 
seivants are not considered. 

We have produced far more discoveries and 
inventions than all other countries put to¬ 
gether as a result of free institutions Let 
us preserve them from foreign adulteration, 
from socialism, and from communism. 


This Is Our Business 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTAllVES 

Thursday, July 12,1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr Speaker, our 
modern world is divided into two seg¬ 
ments. What divides the western or 
free portion so sharply and clearly from 
the eastern countries behind the iron 
curtain is not primarily a curtain, no 
matter how stiff, nor the lack of free in¬ 
terchange of information or communi¬ 
cation between the two. It is the value 
placed upon human life and human dig¬ 
nity. Beyond that dividing line human 
beings are regarded and treated as mere 
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pawns in the master plans of ambitious 
tyrants 

Anyone who is so unfortunate as to 
stand in the way of those ambitions and 
plans IS summarily done away with 
Any persons whose religious or political 
beliefs are a threat, or whose property 
is marked for confiscation, or who pros¬ 
pered sufficiently under an older, freer 
regime to want to return to that way of 
life—these are the doomed men. Arch¬ 
bishop Groesz and William Oatls are 
the latest victims among the thousands 
who have suffered a similar fate. 

We in the security of our freedom and 
strength read of these horrors and are 
infuriated and frustrated One natural 
reaction is to send troops or ram bombs 
down to annihilate all the perpetrators 
of these incredible tortures and mock 
trials. Soberer, second thoughts, of 
couise. reveal the impossibility and fu¬ 
tility of such a course But we can do 
more than rage or protest our angei in 
violent language 

Although verbal condemnation may 
seem weak and puny compared with 
bombs or other direct military action, 
we must not neglect to do what we can 
Two very thoughtful editorials appeared 
in the New York Times recently setting 
forth the avenues of action that are 
open to us The victims must not be 
allowed to feel alone in their time of 
tiial, nor should the instigators of these 
bestial acts be allowed to forget that 
their time will come. too. Their actions 
will not go unpunished Civilized mills, 
like those of the ancient gods, may grind 
slowly, but they, too, will grind exceed¬ 
ingly fine. God willing, the day of retri¬ 
bution is not far distant for the present 
malefactors 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include these editorials from the New 
Yoik Times, entitled “The Mark of Cam” 
and “What Is Oui Business?”; 

the mark of Cain 

The letter which we publish today from 
Dr Fabian of the Hungarian National Coun- 
cii is one more reminder that the time has 
come foi our Government to do something 
about these Communist outrages To gnash 
one's teeth, to shout protests and Impreca- 
tloub, to express honor and pity or to throw 
up one’s hands In despair will not help these 
victims, although it will give them the satis¬ 
faction ot knowing that they are not suffer¬ 
ing in a vacuum We must do what we can 
to make certain that they will not suffer in 
vain 

To begin with they must be made to un¬ 
derstand that the United States is Inter¬ 
ested in theh fate and trying to help them 
It is not enough for the Voice of America 
to lell them so They should have diiect 
word from Secretaiv Acheson or even from 
President Truman When the world learned 
about the Nazi extermination camps and 
deportation In 1943 and 1944 President 
Roosevelt and other Allied leaders Issued 
warnings that such measures must stop and 
that the criminals responsible for them 
would be held to account. On March 24, 
1944, the President took it upon himself to 
issue a special statement in which he again 
pioclaimed our determination that none 
who participate in these acts of savagery 
should go unpunished The statement was 
widely disseminated throughout Europe and 
circulated through the underground In 
enemy territory—and by all accounts it was 
effective 

In this case we are not at war with Hun¬ 
gary, but we did make a peace treaty with 


her that contained a human-rights clause, 
and that clause is now being flagrantly vio¬ 
lated. The United States has protested on 
other occasions to the United Nation# 
against such violations in Hungary, Ru¬ 
mania, and Bulgaria, and the protests were 
Ignored or rejected Another protest against 
the present deportations In Hungary would 
receive a similar rebuff, although it should 
be made for the recoid But obviously some 
stronger method is required The men who 
conduct these brutal deportations, or who 
carry out the tortures and mock trials of 
Innocent men like Archbishop Groesz or Wil¬ 
liam Oatis, aie criminals by the standards of 
the civilized world Why cannot they be 
branded as such by leaders of western civil¬ 
ization? We should name names and with 
the mark of Cain on them these men will at 
least know that some day. circumstances 
permitting, they will be held to account, 
and their victims will know that we do not 
and will not foiget 


What Is Our Business? 

In the familiar language of Soviet diplo¬ 
macy the Hungarian Government has advised 
the United States to "mind its own business *’ 
The admonition is in reply to an official pro¬ 
test against the expulsion of three staff mem¬ 
bers of the American Legation at Budapest, 
but it is really inspired by the unofficial out¬ 
burst of Indignation in this country at the 
Communist regime's brutal treatment of its 
own citizens Mass deportations of helpless 
people did not begin in Hungary and are not 
confined to one country in the grim border¬ 
lands under the iron rule ot Moscow But 
the Hungarian evictions are on a larger and 
more Indiscriminate scale, and we know more 
about them, chiefly because so many victims 
are determined at any risk to themselves to 
let tHe world know what Is happening The 
popular reaction to the reports infuriates 
the authorities in Budapest, accustomed as 
they are to doing what they please behind 
the iron curtain 

"Mind your own business,” they say And 
this immediately raises the question. What 
Is our business? In the first place, it is cer¬ 
tainly our business, taken for granted by the 
entire civilized world until the now cavemen 
seized the seats of government, to protect 
Ameilcan citizens in the pursuit of their 
lawful duties and to demand proof and sat¬ 
isfaction for nonsensical charges against our 
diplomatic representatives in foreign capitals. 

But above and beyond our business as 
Americans it is our business as members of 
the human race to resent, condemn, and 
stop, if we can, wrongs committed against 
the human race Violations ol human rights 
anywhere abridge human rights eyerywhere. 
Every crime against humanity—in Hungary, 
Latvia, China, wherever minorities are per¬ 
secuted, families torn apart, men and women 
deported, imprisoned, tortured, and killed at 
the whim of arbitrary power—is a crime 
against all humanity. We sec but dimly, in 
horrifying glimpses, the cruelties millions of 
our fellow creatures suffer under the great 
tyrannies of the twentieth century. But 
when in the vast. Impersonal Inferno we do 
see one instance of this millionfold agony it 
is impossible not to feel a sense of shame- 
shame as human beings that we live in a 
world in which such horrors can be perpe¬ 
trated, shame as citizens of a free and power¬ 
ful nation that we can do nothing to pre¬ 
vent or punish them. 

But at least we must never become so cal¬ 
lous, so blind to our human interests, so de¬ 
featist in our fight to overcome evil as to 
admit that these crimes are none of our busi¬ 
ness. Let us inform the rulers of Hungary 
that they are so much our business that we 
are engaged in a world struggle that is fun¬ 
damentally a fight for the very rights of hu¬ 
manity that they are violating. 
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Last Letter Home of an American Marine 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 

OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr DEMPSEY Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks. I am 
placing in the Record the last letter 
home of a young American marine who 
died in Korea for his Qod and his 
country 

What Lt James Callan says in this 
letter should be important to use who 
are chaiged with the grave responsibil¬ 
ity of governing this Nation What he 
does not say—the unspoken words that 
lie between the lines—are even more im¬ 
portant 

I am Including also in the Record a 
letter to me from Jimmy Callan’s father, 
a constituent of mine in New Mexico and 
an outstanding American. There is 
little that I can say or add to either let¬ 
ter The two together speak a better 
commentary on the price we have paid 
in the bloody hills of Korea than any 
story written by a war correspondent. 

There has been a gieat deal of con¬ 
fusion among some of our leaders as to 
just what our purpose is m Korea, but 
there was no doubt in Jimmy Callan’s 
mind as to why he fought and died He 
gave his life that the America he knew 
and loved might live May God give 
those of us heie the stiength, the cour¬ 
age, and the wisdom to keep faith with 
Jimmy Callan and his comrades who 
have paid so dearly for our fieedom. 

The letters follow 

CALI.AN Ranch, 

Red Hill, N Mpx , July 10, 1951. 
Hon John J. Dempsey, 

Member of Congress, 

House of RcpTesentatives, 

Washington, D C 

Dear Sir Mrs. Callan and myself wish to 
thank you for your kind letter of utider- 
Btandlng sympathy, as expressed In your let¬ 
ter of July 2, 1951, concerning the death ol 
our sun. First Lt. James Callan 3d, USMCR, 
killed in action against the enemy In Korea, 
June 14, 1951. 

After being on Inactive duty since close 
of War II, wc moved from Texas out to this 
ranch 4 years ago and he hud bee operating 
It, until called to active duty again Decem¬ 
ber 27, 1950 Three months training at 
Quantico and after a furlough left for Korea, 
May 12, and after a brief period of getting 
his eommaud was moved up to the lines— 
lasting about 2 weeks thereafter 1 know 
he was properly trained and did his be.st, 
like the thousands who died before and altei 
him, so my one prayer Is that the rcmalndei 
of our forces be spared, unless we enter a 
war to win, If It is necessary for our national 
safety. 

I am enclosing his Inst letter home, since 
you might find a thought In It as I did The 
people referred to were my youngest 
daughter and my mother, who Is 111 (In this 
letter), and my other son 

I cannot help but ask myself a question 
as I think of our dead and wounded, and 1 
am sure you also have wondered. Does the 
Star-Spangled Banner yet wave o’er the land 
of the free and the home of the brave? or Is 
It a Union Jack, a pink one, or a red one? 
A New Deal, a Fair Deal, or Just a raw deal. 
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Pardon my voicing an opinion, but all wltli 
whom I’ve talked wonder as I do 

As a citizen of New Mexico, I appreciate 
your letter, and as a father of one of those 
whose son gave his life to and for our great 
Nation, 1 appreciate your sharing with us our 
great personal loss. 

Slncci oly, 

James Callah. 

Friday, Junk 8 

Dear Folks War is Just as Sherman said. 
I am now a combat veteran and have ac¬ 
quired a feeling of confidence This is a good 
outfit I Just hope to hell the war can be 
settled one way or another It’s a shame, 
but I feel that we are doing good, that wo 
can and are helping to prevent world war 
III, winch would be disastrous to the world. 
Maybe this will wake the world up to the 
fact that God cannot be denied or Ignoied. 

I hope It has rained and that Biddy’s wed¬ 
ding comes out all right Also that the 
damned Socialists haven’t ruined the beef 
business 

Damn, but I wish some mall would get In 
here, then I’d know what kind ol questions 
to ask and what to talk about Is Sam in 
the Navy yet? Hope he made that deal he 
talked about. 

Don’t you all worry about me I’m doing 
my Job and can take care of myself with 
God’s help, can do a damn good Job 

Write often and send air mall a large 
pocket knife and whetlock How Is Alma? 
Hope she Is recovered. Tell everyone hello, 
and I’m fine 


Pottage Rate! oa Books 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

or CAUrORNZA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr. MILLER of CaUfornia. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article on book 
rates should Interest all Members of 
Congress 

The cultural growth and intellectual 
development of America can be meas¬ 
ured in terms of the availability of 
books. 

Joseph Henry Jackson is an outstand¬ 
ing newspaperman in California. He 
knows his subject. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 1 
include the article from the San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle’s magazine section, This 
World, of July 8, 1951. 

Between the Links 
(With Joseph Henry Jackson) 

It's about time, I believe, that the general 
public knew more about something that is 
threatening the distribution of books every¬ 
where, but particularly in the West. 

To understand this. I’ll have to ask you to 
to be patient through a few brief paragraphs 
of facts and figitfes You can’t realize what 
is facing the far-western bookstore unless 
you absorb these figures, but I’ll try to keep 
it simple 

First fact of Importance’ 

In 1938 there was established a *'book 
rate" In postage This rate of cents a 
pound was based on the rate paid by the 
reading-matter portion of magazines. 
(Magazines pay a higher rate on their pro¬ 
portion of advertising matter, but the read¬ 
ing-matter figure is the one that applies 
here ) 


This rate was established “In the Interests 
of the promotion of cultural growth, educa¬ 
tion, and development of the American peo¬ 
ple.** It applied equally to the reading mat¬ 
ter of magazines and to books. 

In 1943, the book rate was doubled and a 
surcharge was added which had the practical 
effect of making the book rate 4 cents a 
pound for the first pound and 3 cents a 
pound thereafter. Meantime the rate on 
the reading matter In magazines stayed the 
same. 

In 1949 the book rate was increased 
again—-this time to the present rate of 8 
cents a pound tor the flist pouna, and 4 
cents a pound thereafter The magazine 
rate for Its reading matter Is still cents 
a pound 

Now there is a proposal to raise the book 
rate again, and very sharply. 

The new prupuLal Is to (a) raise the flat 
unzoned book rate 25 percent, or to 10 cents 
for the first pound and 5 cents for each addi¬ 
tional pound But the package may not 
weigh more than 10 pounds In any event, 
and (b) to substitute a special zoned book 
rate (to be fixed by the postmaster) for 
all book packages over 10 pounds and up to 
70 pounds. 

Thus, at the very least, book postage is 
to be raised by 25 percent for packages up 
to 10 pounds, and for packages over 10 
pounds still more sharply In the case of 
west coast shipments, what has been 
learned about the Postmaster General’s Ideas 
on the subject suggests rises up to 200 or 
perhaps 800 percent. 

One point There is also a proposal to 
raise the rate on the reading matter part of 
magazines, but only from cents a pound 
to 2 4 per pound This still leaves the book 
rate more than double that of magazine 
reading matter in packages up to 10 pounds, 
and between four and five times greater In 
packages of books heavier than that. 

So much for that 

Now for a look at what this does to the 
far-western bookseller. 

First, the profits of the average western 
bookseller have gone down since 1938, when 
the -percent book rate applied, from 
about 5 percent to about 1 percent Any¬ 
body In this audience care to do business 
in nonrepeat merchandise (books are not 
like cornflakes, you don't buy the same book 
over and over again each week or so) on 
a profit margin as slim as that? 

What happens, under the new rate, to 
western booksellers? 

Well, a 10-pound weight limitation would 
add from 10 percent to 20 percent to the 
cost of each book handled These costs of 
handling would make it unprofitable, more¬ 
over. for the publisher to take care of small 
orders. Even five ordinary books usually 
weigh over 10 pounds So. If the new rate 
goes Into effect (It Is awaiting acticn by the 
House right now), the far-western book¬ 
seller Is up against It He will either have 
to pay an average of some 34 cents each for 
the transportation cost of books to his store, 
or pay 10 percent to 26 percent more to the 
publisher for his books to be sent In smaller 
quantities at the rate applicable to packages 
of 10 pounds or less. |Slther way, the book¬ 
seller's costs go up And'ln the far West, 
the bookseller is working now on so small 
a margin that an Increase ol this kind will 
Just put him out of business. 

How about the public? 

In the far West, the public will simply 
find that the bookstore Is disappearing. 
This means that the resident of the Pacific 
coast will be limited to the books put out 
by book clubs and/or the reading matter In 
magazines—the latter financed In part by 
advertising, and In part by the low rate 
(stUl far below books even If it Is raised 
to the proposed amount of 2 4 cents per 
pound) that applies on magazine reading 
matter. 


Well. Is this what the public wants? The 
Congress Is the repiesentatlve of the public, 
it should not be needful to say. 

There is reason to think that it is not what 
the public wants. In fact, on June 6. the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit¬ 
tee voted unanimously to freeze the book- 
postage rate where it now Is Representa¬ 
tions were made by various Congressmen to 
this committee, and it found good cause to 
take a different view from the Post Office 
Itself and from the ICC which okayed the 
new rise in rate. Among those very active 
in following this through and calling atten¬ 
tion to the effect of such a new rise in rate 
upon the western bookseller was California 
Congressman Gsorge Miller 

One thing, for example, that Congressman 
Miller brought to the attention of the House 
committee was the fact that according to the 
Post Office Department itself, only IV^ 
parceni of postal expenditures In 1949 were 
attributed to the cost of carrying books at 
the present rate. As to volume, while the 
poundage of merchandise sent hy paicel post 
Just about doubled from 1942 to 1949, the in¬ 
crease In book shipments over the same pe¬ 
riod was less than 5 percent 

To cfimc down to the point, those interest¬ 
ed In books are not arguing for a subsidy. 
They do ask for equitable treatment vis-a- 
vis the reading mutter in magazines. 

And then you note that the rate on this 
magazine reading matter has stayed where 
It is for some 20 years while the book-postage 
rate has Increased three times—well you 
wonder what the basis of this Is And again 
when you note that the suggested Increase 
In the rate on magazine reading matter 
brings It only to 2 4 cents per pound, while 
the proposed new rate on hoolis moves them 
up to at least four times that much, and In 
the case of larger, zoned-rate packages, 
much more than that—well, again you 
wonder why. 

As to what you may do about It—well, a 
letter to your Congressman or your Senator 
or both should help show that you are 
Interested 

Any Congressman or Senator Is—or should 
be—In the business of listening carefully to 
what his constituents say, and. so far as Is 
possible, paying attention to it. Most, as a 
matter of fact, do exactly that They are In 
Congress for that reason. 

But the far West Is easy to forget, it’s 3.000 
miles away from Washington Most of the 
books are sold in the northeastern part of 
the United States, where most of the popu¬ 
lation Is, and where the manufacturers are 
too Wherefore—well, the far West, that's 
"way out there ” 

Yes. but that’s not a sound reason for a 
rate that will result In putting booksellers 
out of business One of the reasons for the 
establishment of the l^-cent book rate in 
1938 was “to disseminate culture equally 
throughout the land ’’ Now, no one says that 
costs today should be the same as in 1938, 
especially when the Post Office loees money 
regularly. But—well, shouldn't there be 
some near-pajrtty, at least, between “cul¬ 
ture’* as interpreted through the reading 
matter in magazines and “culture’’ in books? 
Can jrou think of two reasons—or even one— 
why not? 


Price, Wage, and Credit Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 

or MISSOURI 

IN 7BB BOUBB OF BEPRJCSENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I have read the July 16, 1951, state- 
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mexit of Hon. Jmsi F. Wolcott. Con¬ 
gressman from Michigan and ranking 
minority member of the House Commit¬ 
tee on Banking and Currency, on the 
subject of controls which I am Inserting 
in the Record. I concur wholeheartedly 
in what he has stated. I have been on 
record for 2 months now in favor of an 
extension of the President’s powers to 
impose price, wage, and credit controls. 
I recently voted to extend those controls 
for a month longer and I voted against 
the proposal to limit roll-backs during 
this month period. 

I did so because I believe that the 
only fair way to impose controls is across 
the board with no group exempted. 

I strongly favored the Wolcott pro¬ 
posal aimed to correct the inflationary 
fiscal policies of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment which are the major cause of in¬ 
flation. I believe with Mr. Wolcott that 
without correcting these policies, con¬ 
trols will not work, they will merely ag¬ 
gravate the situation and, in the end, 
produce a real explosion. 

The President, by not exercising the 
power to control which he has had now 
for 10 months, across the board, has in¬ 
vited the scene we now have in Wash¬ 
ington of special groups trying to obtain 
exemption for themselve.s. The OPS has 
been staffed throughout the country with 
Democratic Party leaders which in itself 
does not inspire confidence m the man¬ 
ner in which controls have been imposed. 

People have asked the Republican 
Party for an affirmative program and we 
have responded with the Wolcott amend¬ 
ment The administration has rejected 
It. Yet, the majority of the Republicans. 
I believe, will still vote for the extension 
and strengthening of controls which the 
President asks, even though we may feel 
that this will not stop inflation. 

If there is any struggle going on. on 
extension of controls it is not Democrat 
against Republican, but, rather, city 
versus farm. And though I think the 
farm bloc is wrong, I cannot blame them 
too much, in view of the fact that the 
increase in prices beyond that resulting 
directly from the mflationary fiscal poli¬ 
cies of the Federal Government results 
from cost-of-living Increases granted to 
labor. In fairness. I must state that I 
have been in favor of labor's cost-of- 
living increases, because until the rise of 
cost of living is stopped by across-the- 
board controls you cannot fairly freeze 
wages. Increase of wages, though in it¬ 
self Inflationary, is the only safety valve 
left to prevent a tragic lowering of the 
standard of living of our wage earners in 
meeting increased costs. 

When controls are imposed across the 
board, of course, wage control must be 
included. 

To date—July 16, 1961—the majority 
of the amendments to the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act which the Republicans have 
successfully fought have had nothing to 
do with price controls. Many of the 
amendments that are still to come up 
have nothing to do with the power to 
Impose controls. The power to impose 
controls is enUy one segment of the De¬ 
fense Production Act. and the people 
should be made aware of this fact. 

I conclude by restating that a $260,- 
000,0(H),000 Federal debt and a spend- 
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thrift administration that, having start¬ 
ed our people on a course of dope 
addiction, seems intent upon keeping us 
supplied with dope—unsupported paper 
money—lie at the root of inflation. 

We must change our course. Controls 
mean nothing unless we do. 

Mr Wolcott’s statement follows: 

Wolcott Amkoltnces Hi Will Vote ro» 
CoNTaoLS Bill 

(Statement by Representative Jesse P. 

Wolcott, of Michigan) 

The action of the House, and particularly 
of Republican Members of the House, on 
pending control legislation. Is being badly 
misrepresented to the country by the bu¬ 
reaucrats and certain inesponslble elements 
of the press and radio. 

If the American people were being cor¬ 
rectly Informed, they would realize that the 
Truman administration has endangered the 
entire controls program by attempting to 
use the current emergency to grab new pow¬ 
ers that would be palatable only to a British 
Socialist The program brought before the 
House by the administration is as dishonest 
as anything uncovered by the Kefauver com¬ 
mittee 

The public should be reminded of some 
facts 

1 The public should know that the Con- 
grc'is, on its own motion last August, in¬ 
itiated and passed legislation authorizing the 
imposition of controls on pi ices, wages, and 
credit Ml Truman did not favor such ac¬ 
tion, declaring in his press conferencce on 
August 10 that the Government was capable 
of handling the Inflation situation with ex¬ 
isting machinery I quote from a story in 
the Washington Post of August 11. 1950. 
signed by Edward T Polllard 

"He (President Truman) still doesn’t 
think the time is in sight lor using pi ice 
and wage controls, which Congress seems 
ready to give him on a stand>by basis He 
thinks the Federal Government, thanks to 
rcorganiratlon and improvements over the 
last 6 years, has an administrative set-up 
that can meet any emergency Replying to 
a question, he said that the reporter could 
take that to mean that there would be no 
revival of OPA *’ 

2 Despite the President’s shortsighted¬ 
ness, Congress enacted the Contruls Act and 
it became law on September 8, 1950 Not¬ 
withstanding the fact that prices were going 
up by leaps and bounds, and hoarding was 
being engaged in by suppliers and distribu¬ 
tors. thus sending prices higher, the Presi¬ 
dent blindly refused to act, with the result 
that between June 27. 1950, and January 26, 
1951, the cost of living went up 7 percent 
and the cost of food 8 percent. 

3 On January 26. 1951, the President be¬ 
latedly decided to Impose price, wage, and 
credit controls As my colleague, the Repub¬ 
lican leader of the Rouse, Joe Martin, said 
at that time, "The admlniBtratlon has only 
frozen the hole in the consumer’s pocket- 
book " 

4 The ineffectual operation of the Office 
of Price Stabilization can best be evaluated 
by the fact that between January 26 and 
June 1, the cost of living and the cost of food 
went up another 2 percent each The truth 
l6 that in every month since June 1950, with¬ 
out exception, the cost of living has taken 
a fresh rise. 

6. When it recently came time to renew 
the controls act passed last year, the ad¬ 
ministration and its coterie of Socialist 
planners decided that here was the chance 
to hitchhike a free ride for a number of 
their pet socialistic schemes. The result 
was that the bill which was presented to 
the House contains numerous provisions 
which are totally unrelated to the consum¬ 
ers’ problem of price, wage, and credit con¬ 
trols. For example, the administration Is 
seeking authority to set up Government- 


owned plants, to set up Government corpo¬ 
rations in competition with private indus¬ 
try. to move existing privately owned plants 
to other parts of the country by Government 
edict, to impose marketing quotas, and to 
sneak in the thoroughly discredited Bran- 
nai plan through a system of so-called pro¬ 
duction subsidies 
Those are pertinent facts 
It is a scandalous picture which is being 
kept from the American people It is a 
national disgrace when the Socialist schem¬ 
ers In this admlnlstiation trade upon an 
emergency that is costing Amexican boys 
their lives In Korea 

There Is a deliberate campaign underway 
to make it appear that Members of the House, 
Including an overwhelming majority of Re¬ 
publicans and not a few patriotic Democrats, 
are sabotaging price, wage, and credit con¬ 
trols by any change made In the bill 
The truth is that 99 percent of Republi¬ 
cans voting last August 10 ou the controls 
legislation voted in favor of enactment I 
voted for the act, os did 140 othei of my 
Republican colleagues 

The truth is that once the socialistic 
power grabs which this bill contains have 
been weeded out, and price, wage, and credit 
controls have been strengthened, the House 
will pass this bill I shall vote for It, and 
countless of my colleagues will do likewise 
It is high time that the campaign of un¬ 
truth and calumny was stopped and the 
American people told the truth for a change 


Tax Bill Held Wanting in Fight on 
Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mrs ST GEORGE Mr Bpeakei, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the last of a series of ar¬ 
ticles by Harold Fleming, appearing in 
the Christian Science Monitor 

Tax Bill Held Waniinc in Fight on 
Inflation 

(By Harold Fleming) 

Nrw York —Lome people here are In¬ 
clined to view the current administration 
party line that national defense con.stltutes 
In Itself a dire inflationary threat as a 
political form of gainful employment 

This Is not to say that the country is 
going back to the days of the old-fashioned 
business cycle downswings, nor to sny that 
Inflation may not return It Is merely to 
say that if inflation should return, it will 
not have been necessitated by the defense 
program. 

TAX BILL SEEN BAD ON SEVERAL COUNTS 

One of the chief butts of Wall street criti¬ 
cism is the tax bill now under consideration 
In Congress The objection Is not that It 
would not raise enough money, but that it 
is 111-devlsed to curb Inflation and in some 
parts would encourage It 

It Is true that few tax bills ever got a 
good word In Wall Street, whose customers 
arc usually In the direct line of fire of any 
tax rise and whose top people have prob¬ 
ably forgotten more about economics than 
most of Washington’s top people have ever 
learned. But Wall Street’s criticism of the 
pending bill is more weariedly negative than 
of any tax bill in many years 
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There Is much agreement here with the 
Roswell Maglll Committee on Pederal Tax 
Policy, which recently said that the recent 
House>pas8ed tax bill la full of “funda¬ 
mental faults” and la “probably the moat 
badly devised tax measure in recent his¬ 
tory ” Nor is the local view of wholly pe¬ 
cuniary origin. Wall Street, an aggregate of 
ftnancial carpenters, has also an “instinct of 
woikmanship” and likes to see things done 
right 

TAX ON DIVIDENDS HITS OLD FOLKS 

The criticisms Include the following 

1 The plan to have corporations “with¬ 
hold” tax on dividends would save the Treas¬ 
ury trouble by causing all stockholders trou¬ 
ble Hardest hit would be the old folks, 
who would have to wait for their money, then 
find out how to get what they saved and 
Invested for, then fill out forms and mall 
them, then wait for the Treasury to send 
them their money. 

2 The proposal to cut the exempt basis of 
the excess-profits tax from 85 down to 76 
percent is heavily criticized on several 
counts First count is that the term "ex¬ 
cess-profits tax” has been made a misnomer; 
aivy company that makes over 75 percent 
of what It made in recent years must pay 
an “excess profits” tax even If its earnings 
have not Increased and have nothing to do 
with the national defense program 

The excess-prohts t x was originally Justi¬ 
fied as a “blood” tax on those who stayed 
home from war and made profits from It 
The proposed tax is nothing like this Most 
people here would rather see the same 
amount of money raised by straight In¬ 
creases in the regular corpoiate Income tax 
across the board than raised In this way, 
which almost seems to reward a corporation 
for going backward 

EPT SEEN CAUSE OF WASTE 

Perhaps the chief criticism of the EPT, 
howevci. is that it encourages wasteful 
financing and solt wage policies The well- 
established and successiul corporation can 
figure that over 70 cents ol every additional 
dollar it spends for wages, raw materials, 
lntere.st, oi overhead costs will be paid, in 
effect by the Treasury in the form of a 
smaller tax revenue on a smaller taxable 
statutory net income A specific effect Is to 
put the big. successful corporate employers 
on the side of repeated wage Increases (which 
may explain the support given the new pro¬ 
posals by CIO leaders;. 

3 The proposed Increases In personal In¬ 
come taxes are political. It is argued, but not 
antl-lnflatlonaiy TTicy hit the higher 
brackets hardest, where the least revenue is 
to be had and where the most saving Is done 
The House-passed bill would go even further 
In this direction than the Treasury's pro¬ 
posals The Treasury originally proposed an 
Increase ol four percentage points in the tax 
on each income bracket The House Instead 
voted a 12-percent Increase In everybody's 
income taxes. 

TAX NOT APPLIED WHERE MOST MONET IS 

The difference shows how complex these 
tax questions have become The Treasury’s 
proposal would hit hardest the lower 
brackets, where the money Is For the man 
paying 20 percent on $4,000. or $800, it would 
raise the tax to 24 percent, or $960 For the 
man paying 80 percent on $500,000, or 
$400,000, It would raise the tax to 84 percent, 
or $420,000 

The House bill, In raising taxes a straight 
12*/8 percent for everybody, would raise the 
first man's taxes only from $800 to $900, but 
would raise the second man’s taxes from 
$400,000 to $460,000. or from 80 percent to 
00 percent. 

The Treasury’s proposal would cut the 
first man’s take-home by 4 percent, the sec¬ 
ond man’s take-home by 20 percent ’The 
House bill would cut the first man’s take- 


home pay by only 2*^ percent, but the sec¬ 
ond man’s by 60 percent. Yet the Treasury’s 
proposal would raise more money, because 
there are millions of men In the first bracket 
but only a handful In the second 

4 Third criticism here of the current con¬ 
gressional tax proposals Is that they skip 
lightly or entirely over excise and sales tax. 
These are deflationary taxes, In that they 
discourage expenditure But this is an old 
argument of regressive taxation and need 
not be gone into further here. 

DISTNGFNUOUS ARGUMENT ON INFLATION 

The administration gets as much blame ns 
Congress for failing to cope with Inflation 
Chief charge Is favoritism to farmers and 
labor On the former count, the adminis¬ 
tration still stands for parity-based p’-lce 
supports Thus, for Instance, the ptlce of 
wheat Is now down around price-support 
levels 

The payoff on the administration’s atti¬ 
tude toward labor could be heaid in the 
President’s June 14 address to the Nation on 
economic controls After having taken 
credit for the price reversal of last spring, 
and flatly claimed credit for having pre¬ 
vented depressions, the President clearly 
showed his hand by saying 

“When some of us have to take a cut In 
profits or pass up wage increa.ses we might 
otherwise get. let us remember that W'o are 
making a contribution to peace In the 
world " 

The Idea that some people should con¬ 
tribute by taking less, while others con¬ 
tribute by foregoing more, lb seen hero as a 
key to some of the Nation’s current com¬ 
plexes on the mattei of Inflation A complex 
in modern idiom is something that you are 
afraid of but want, but won’t admit you 
want and can’t got over thinking about 
Thus inflation remains a problem 


Peace Talks in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 

OP WYOMING 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr HARRISON of V7yoming Mr. 
Speaker, the American people do not 
want another Yalta 

This belief Is .strengthened by a tele¬ 
gram I have received from the Wyoming 
Department of the Reseiwe Officers As¬ 
sociation, sent me at the direction of the 
department’s executive committee 

Their telegram reads as follows: 

Several recent occurrences, notably the 
Communists finagling our representatives In¬ 
to their armed camp for peace talks, may in¬ 
dicate that we are again to be jockeyed into 
an opportunistic compromise for their bene¬ 
fit Every American is desperately interested 
In a lasting peace which would be honorable 
and Just but to keep faith with those Ameri¬ 
cans killed and wounded and the families 
they have left behind, we must never again 
be committed by someone who purports to 
know the answers, before our people are ad¬ 
vised of the facts We hope you, as our 
elected delegate, will make It your business 
to know and to tell the people the details 
of any settlement before It has gone far 
enough to bind this Nation. Will you please 
advise us what you can do to Inform our 
citizens on these matters of public concern 
as and before decisions are made and not 
after It U too latet 

In reply to this telegram. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. I told the Wyoming Reserve Officers 


Association that under present circum¬ 
stances I seriously doubt If anyone ex¬ 
cept President Truman. Secretary of 
State Acheson and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff will know the full details of any 
Korean settlement until such settlement 
has been concluded 

Unfortunately, this probability may 
become a reality, a twin to the tragic 
Yalta experience, when the American 
public was kept in the dark concerning 
the secret agreement for more than 2 
years. And the public was informed of 
the terms of the Yalta betrayal only after 
a congressional committee demanded the 
details before taking action upon admin¬ 
istration requests for foreign-aid funds 

I repeat, the American people do not 
want another Yalta They do not want 
another secret agreement shi ouded from 
the public view to protect the actions of 
men in whom the American people have 
lost confidence 

Members of Congress, myself among 
them, have called for the replacement 
of Dean Acheson. but without results 
We have warned of the loss of faith with 
our foreign-policy makers which has 
been expiessed by the people we lepre- 
sent But our warnings have gone un¬ 
heeded 

Now, Mr Acheson as Secretary of 
State will have a major voice m accept¬ 
ance or rejection of truce terms now 
being discussed in Koiea The people 
want to be advised of those terms be¬ 
fore—and I emphasize this word—con¬ 
clusion of the truce conferences In 
short, they do not trust Mr. Acheson 
He has been paying too much attention 
to foreign interests and too little atten¬ 
tion to the opinions of good American 
citizens They feel that he is giving 
only lip service to Americanism, taut is 
peimitting himself to become a tool of 
foreign masters 

What appears to me to be an indica¬ 
tion of the dangerous situation existing 
in connection with the Korean truce 
talks Is the fact that the Reds are con¬ 
ducting themselves as though they woie 
the victoiious hosts extending a con¬ 
descending hand to a fallen foe This, 
of course, is not the case in any degree 
The Korean War has not been won by 
either side. Nothing whatsoever has 
been accomplished except a vast amount 
of destruction and human suffering. 
Both the Reds and the United Nations 
conferees should be considered on an 
equal basis, with neither side playing 
host to the other. This the Reds have 
not recognized. 

The Communist conferees have halted 
UN truce teams because they were ac¬ 
companied by newsmen and photog¬ 
raphers; yet the Communists have ad¬ 
mitted their own newsmen and photog¬ 
raphers into the area I was glad to 
learn that the UN truce conferees had 
broken off talks until this situation had 
been remedied. 

Also disquieting is the knowledge that 
the Chinese Reds are massing troops be¬ 
hind their lines, at the same time that 
peace conferences are underway. This, 
of course, lends strength to increasing 
doubt of the Reds’ sincerity in the truce 
talks. 

Many Americans are not too trusting 
of either side in these negotiations, and 
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are demanding to be advised of the full 
facts, as the Reserve Officers Associa¬ 
tion’s telegram states, ’’before it has gone 
far enough to bind this Nation.” I Join 
with them in this demand. 


Texas Cattleman Gives His Side of Beef 
Question 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. UOYD M. BENTSEN, JR. 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr. BENTSEN Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter writ¬ 
ten by a patriotic young American giv¬ 
ing his views on the beef problem, which 
was published in the Columbus Evening 
Dispatch. 

Texas Cattleman Gives His Side or Beet 
Question 

The papers and radio programs have been 
so full of statements, ofllclal and private, 
relating to the cattle Industry that I wonder 
how there has been time or space for any¬ 
thing else The terrible thing about all 
this Is that so little of what has been said is 
actually a representation of the true facts. 
I wonder If It would not be of Interest to 
the people of your city to learn from a per¬ 
son who was born on a ranch and who has, 
with only the time spent In the armed serv¬ 
ice to Interfere, spent all of his life on a cat¬ 
tle ranch? 

I am 27 years old and I am a veteran of 24 
months’ service In the Pacific from New Cale¬ 
donia to Japan with the One Hundred and 
Twelfth Cavalry Regiment. Just as soon as 
my Army service was terminated I returned 
to my home and reentered the ranching 
business That was and Is the only busi¬ 
ness I know and It Is the business 1 like I 
Just naturally like to raise cattle To me, 
about the prettiest thing In the world Is a 
Hereford calf No matter what happens. 1 
believe 1 wiU have to stay In this business 
I know I will do so Just as long as the Gov¬ 
ernment will let me 

From what 1 have been reading and hear¬ 
ing, I wonder If most people don’t believe 
that this cattle business Is just about the 
easiest and most prosperous occupation In 
the world Let me give you some of the facts 
that ought to correct this Impression 

In my own operations I breed cows for the 
purpose of raising calves to develop Into beef 
animals This Is a year-round operation. 
We must, of course, depend on nature, 
especially on rainfall for the answer to the 
question of whether or not our year will oe 
successful There has not been a general 
rain on the land I run my cattle for the past 
16 months Our land Is as dry as powder. 
On a large part of It, you couldn't find a hat¬ 
ful of grass In a day’s search 

I do not know of any place to which I 
could move all my cattle and keep an Inter¬ 
est In them I have been forced to give my 
cattle a lot of supplemental feed for 9 
months. I did ship my steers to better grass 
but the cows and calves I have had to keep 
on feeding, and from the looks of things, 
this feeding has to be kept up foi a long 
time On these cows this drought forced me 
to spend an average of 940 a head more to 
keep my cattle alive than I would have had 
to spend If we had been blessed with a good 
rain ’This has been Just to keep my cattle 
alive, not to fatten them. 


A range cattleman ordinarily hopes to get 
about an 80-percent calf crop. Because of 
this drought I will be lucky if I can get a 
60-percent calf crop up to weaning time. 
And, because of the poor condition of the 
cows. I cannot hope for anything better than 
this next year So instead of getting two 
calves a year from my cows, as was stated 
to be a fact by one Member of Congress (a 
thing prohibited by nature). 1 will be lucky 
if I get one calf in 2 years from my cows 

I know that Mr DlSalle has stated that 
his figures are derived from studies made 
by experts. I wonder how many of these 
experts ever “tailed” a poor cow out of the 
almost dry bottom of a water tank or hauled 
feed over a range where the dust would 
choke a grasshopper Mr DiSalle’s aver¬ 
ages might fit into a book pretty well, but 
when a fellow has a year like I have had and 
like this one I am having now, I know that 
such averages will break anyone 

I like the cattle business I knew all about 
the risks to be expected when I came back 
home from the Army and started out for 
myself I’d like to stay in this business I 
want to produce cattle, not only because I 
like to grow cattle but I also like to supply 
something for other people to enjoy, espe¬ 
cially the working class of people who are 
the ones who ordinarily buy the type of beef 
I produce 

When Mr DlSalle can tell me how to make 
it rain, or how to write a regulation that 
will hold back a frost or stop a norther, 
then I’ll begin to believe In regulations But 
until he can do these things by regulation, 
I will know that this business of cattle rais¬ 
ing Just can’t be carried on from Washington 
by a Government agent who never saw a 
live cow Let me take my chances with 
nature, but please save me from the schemes 
of the do-gooders who sacrifice me and my 
business In order to develop fine figures and 
stop beef production. 

Job B Finlkt, Jr, 

Encinal, Tex 


What About the War Criminalf? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16.1951 

Mr VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert¬ 
ing in the Congressional Record what I 
regard as a rather pungent thought-pro¬ 
voking editorial which recently appeared 
In the Albion Journal-Register, of 
Albion. Ill. 

The subject of this editorial raises the 
question as to whether or not the lead¬ 
ers who started the war in Korea should 
be hanged or otherwise executed as were 
the war criminals of Germany and 
Japan. 

Is it to be a soft or a hard peace? I 
commend the reading of this editorial 
which expresses the thinking of the edi¬ 
tor of a small newspaper from the grass 
roots of the country. It has something 
of the ring and spirit, so lacking these 
days, of those who started the fight for 
freedom at Lexington and Concord. 

What About the Wab Crimimal87 

Am thia la written Monday morning. It ap¬ 
pears that a truce may be effected In Korea. 
The cease-fire will bring an end to the ap¬ 
palling casualty lists which have brought 


grief to families In almost every city, vil¬ 
lage and hamlet of the United States dur¬ 
ing the 12 months of the police action 
The end of the actual shooting in that re¬ 
spect is cause for rejoicing • • * But 

negotiation of an armistice, when considered 
on a broader canvass means writing off as 
wasted the gallant efforts of our Armed 
Forces during the last year. 

It means that those who died, died only 
to maintain an uneasy status quo It means 
those who suffered frostbite and battle 
wounds endured their agonies In vain It 
means that the billions of dollars that the 
United States has poured into the confilct 
has been poured down an oriental rat hole 
But a negotiated peace in Koiea moans 
that nothing defln.te has been accomplih.hed. 
unless one counts the millions of Korean 
civilian dead, the ruined citlen, the wasted 
fields that have been crossed and crlss- 
croBsed by the Four Horsemen 
Oui State Department may hall the prob¬ 
able armistice as a satisfactory conclusion 
to the fiasco Diffident delegates to the U N 
may rejoice that the oriental sideshow has 
been abandoned In favor of eventual action 
undei the big top of Europe 
The U N will probably hall the armistice 
as a major accomplishment, blithely ignor¬ 
ing the fact that nothing has been decided 
In the 12 long and weary months of the 
limited war 

Worse still an armistice will mean that 
those responsible for the rape of South Korea 
and the death of perhaps 25,000 American 
men, will never face punishment 

Unlike the Navi high command, that only 
5 years ago paid in full on the gallows for 
their crimes against humanity, those who 
brought the reign of terror to Korea are to 
be permitted to sit down at a Munlch-llko 
conference table 

An armistice now means a complete repu¬ 
diation of the blueprint for the brave new 
world It means that free nations have 
turned their backs on the dreams of all of 
us who believed that somehow a permanent 
peace might be evolved back in 1946 
It means that the U N has tacitly admitted 
that the Nuremberg convictions and the 
executions that followed were not the actions 
of a united world, firmly determined to stamp 
out aggression and murder It means that 
the war-criminal trials less than a hall dec¬ 
ade ago were not conducted In a solemn 
responsible court of all nations, but in a 
manner of a Jerkwater JP who shapes the 
conduct of the trial to meet the predeter¬ 
mined verdict 

H the Korean, Chinese—yes, and even the 
Russian—leaders responsible for the Korean 
aggression are not brought belore the bars 
of the same tribunal that sentenced these 
high in Hitler’s oligarchy to the noose—if the 
same stern punishment is not meted out to 
the oriental war makers, what is there to 
deter future aggressors? 

Five years ago the world believed that only 
the threat of swift, sure, and impartial trial 
and speedy execution of those found guilty 
would deter would-he aggressors The na¬ 
tions, prodded by the United Stateb, even 
went so far as to write new international 
law—and to, of all things, make such Inw 
retroactive—so that the Nazis might climb 
the 13 steps to the scaffiold 

Now, Just a few yeans later, we repudiate 
that concept—now, because we’re alrald of 
Soviet might—or some other imagined 
boogie—-we agree to sit down and talk things 
over with the oriental war makers 

Hitler would have talked things over in 
1944 or 1943, or at any other time after 
D-day A negotiated peace back then would 
have been no more dishonorable, no more 
indecisive, and no more repugnant than is 
an armistice-table capitulation today. 

At the end of World War II we solemnly 
declared that all future infringement on the 
peace would face stern and sudden Justice. 
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Now, 6 years later, we treat with the per¬ 
petrators of the first major aggression to 
develop since we made that declaration. 

No bells should ring when the armistice Is 
announced In mid-July. There should be no 
rejoicing The heads of Americans—and 
those of citizens throughout the entire free 
world—should be bowed in shame. We 
should weep—not for our brave men who 
gave their lives fruitlessly In a phony war. 
which accomplished nothing—but our tears 
should be shed for the death of an ideal— 
for the failure of free men to meet their 
first test In a struggle to create a world 
where the "four freedoms" might endure. 


More Interior Department Propaganda 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 12, 1951 

Mr. POULSON Mr Speaker, the 
propaganda of the Department of the 
Interior has reached to all corners of the 
United States. I am submitting another 
editorial fiom a Georgia newspaper, the 
Savannah Morning News, of June 20. It 
will speak for itself 

Central Valley Project 

The propagandists for high Government 
spending are improving their techniques 
Tlie Morning News has received from the 
regional information officer of the Interior 
Department’s Central Valley project in Cali¬ 
fornia a detailed account of ceremonies to 
be conducted In connection with the inaug¬ 
uration of operation of various phases of 
the giant Cential Valley multi-purpose rec¬ 
lamation project. Water from Shasta Dam 
used to generate power subsequently flows 
down the Sacramento nver to a pumping 
station more than 200 miles down stream, 
where it is pumped up 200 feet into the 
mountains to flow southwaid again through 
a man-made canal eventually as far south 
as Bakeisfield, some 500 miles from the 
starting point 

The account of the inauguration cere¬ 
monies contains glowing descriptions of the 
W'ay in W'hlch mankind will benefit from the 
vast Federal project through hydroelectric 
power, swimming, and recreation, fishing, 
and lirigation from farm lands There will, 
no doubt, be many benefits from the project, 
for no one can deny that fishing, swimming, 
electric power, and Irrigated faimlands are 
good for the people. 

Two questions are prompted by the ac¬ 
counts of the scope of the project, however. 
First, since the Federal Government, through 
the Interior Department’s Central Valley 
Authonty, will be Involved directly or In¬ 
directly In virtually every phase of economic 
life in the entire 600-mile-long Central Val¬ 
ley of California, isn't there a strong possi¬ 
bility that the entire area will be developed 
into somewhat of a Government-controlled 
autonomy within Itself? This might amount 
to a small area of total socialization in the 
midst of an otherwise free and capitalistic 
area, and If controlled by unscrupulous and 
ambitious bureaucrats In a strong central 
Government In Washington, grave political 
misuses could result 

Secondly, granted that all the various 
benefits from the project are desirable, can 
we afford them at a time when the Federal 


Government Is unable to balance Its budget, 
and at a time when taxes are so high they 
threaten our abUlty to maintain our con¬ 
tinued high production? 

Cooperation of the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion in Treatment of Louisiana Polio 
Cases 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July IB, 1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr Speaker, because 
of a heavy demand for hospital space 
caused by a seasonal increase in polio 
case.s which has been much higher than 
usual, the doctors of Shreveport, La. 
last week, called upon the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration for pel mission to use beds 
in the VA hospital located there The 
Administration cooperated splendidly 
with us. and it was only a matter of 
hours after the request was made that 
I was able to telephone my people at 
home and inform them that our request 
had been honored. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I offer for inclusion the fol¬ 
lowing editoiial upon the Louisiana 
polio situation which appeared m the 
Shrevepoit Times on July 13, 1951: 

The City’s Splendid Work in Pacing Polio 
The splendid manner In which public and 
private agencies of Shreveport art function¬ 
ing in the present polio situation should 
arouse confidence, calmness, and admiration 
among the people as a whole. 

In homes wheie sorrow already has 
entered, and In homes where natuially there 
Is W(jrry, there also can be complete satis¬ 
faction that everything humanly possibly to 
combat the disease has been done and is 
being continued The medical knowledge of 
not only the entire local profession but of 
national organizations and research groups 
is in action here In Shreveport 
The question of whether the local polio 
situation should be called an epidemic is 
uttei ly unimportant. "Epidemic" in its gen¬ 
eral definition simply means widely prevalent 
locally and spreading somewhat Techni¬ 
cally some would define epidemic as an inci¬ 
dent of 1 case in each 1,000 of population. 
Using the former definition, Caddo’s present 
incidence might be called epidemic, in the 
latter definition the present 74 cases would 
have to bo more than doubled to Justify the 
term "epidemic ” In a nearby town there 
were 13 cases in 2,000 population To meet 
that ratio, Caddo's cases would have to in¬ 
crease to more than 1,100 The National In¬ 
fantile Paralysis Foundation terms a ratio as 
small as 1 case in 5,000 population as epi¬ 
demic That would mean that almost every 
polio outbreak In the Nation is an epidemic. 

The point in the whole situation is that 
here In Shreveport the steps that have been 
taken are the identical steps—^and virtually 
the only steps—that could and would be 
taken If the present incidence of polio were 
doubled, tripled, quadrupled, or multiplied 
to even greater extent. 

The announcement of the health board 
yesterday morning that city swimming pools 


are not contributing to the spread of polio 
Is sound, logical, and obvious Only 2 out 
of 49 of the present city cases had been 
swimming in city pools during the polio 
Incubation period. The idea that a prop¬ 
erly handled, filtered, and purified swim¬ 
ming pool is a cause of spread of polio Is 
as outmoded as the yarn about warts coming 
from playing with toads 

Backwoods swimming holes, bayous, lakes, 
ct cetera, may be quite different. But could 
any area naturally be less susceptible to dis¬ 
ease than a modern, new, sunshiny swim¬ 
ming pool with the most modern purifica¬ 
tion system and the water checked chemi¬ 
cally every 2 hours? 

The city council Is being guided In Its 
steps by the medical profession, through the 
city health board The latter acts under 
decision not only of its own members but 
of the medical profession, with the city’s 
pediatricians all called on to determine such 
courses as closing or leaving open places of 
public gathering 

Back of this is the full strength, research, 
and knowledge of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, and the physical fa¬ 
cilities of it and of the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion 

When the polio incidence began to rise 
locally, surveys were made quietly through¬ 
out the city lor space for patients if the 
number of cases exceeded capacity ol normal 
facilities The completeness of this Job 
would amaze everyone if there were space for 
all the details. 

When the need for additional bed-space 
came. It took only 22 hours to call on Wash¬ 
ington for space at the local VA hospital 
and then have that space available for pa¬ 
tients Dr Fred Bearden and Manager D A 
Hiller at the local VA hospital worked with 
the medical profession and the health board 
at this end Admiral Joel T Boone of the 
VA medical force In Washington handled 
things there The V'hole thing went through 
like greased lightning—because all the steps 
had beer planned In advance 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis has made two physlo-theraplsts 
available for Shreveport The foundation’s 
area head nurse will teach regular nurses 
special polio technique at the VA polio ward. 
The Red Cross will provide extra nursing 
manpower If needed The foundation has 
sent Its service director here so that physical 
facilities for handling polio may become 
available quickly, if needed There is no 
need now Six respirators have been brought 
In to Charity Hospital 

These steps not only meet cunent needs, 
but they aie precautionary as to further 
increase in polio locally They Inspire con¬ 
fidence and deserve commendation And the 
people as a whole deserve their share of 
praise A decade or so ago fewer polio eases 
than at present brought near-hysterla To¬ 
day everyone Is taking everything in stride— 
calmly, cautiously, confidently There’s no 
reason to do otherwise 


Controls: Whose Side Is the Calendar on? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES B.BR0WNS0N 

OF INDIANA 

IN IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July IB, 1951 
Mp. BROWNSON Mr. Speakei, 
emotionalism and appeals to class preju¬ 
dice have figured entirely too prominent- 
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ly In attempts to influence consideration 
of the Defense Production Act. One of 
the more sane editorial approaches to 
this complex economic problem was that 
of an article in the Sunday Star, of 
Washington. D C, July 15,1951. Under 
unanimous consent, I insert this article 
In the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record at this point. 

Controls* Wuosr Side Is the Calendar on? 

Like a cat leisurely toying with a crippled 
mouse, the House of Representatives was 
taking its own sweet time. 

There might be a war still going on in 
Korea. There might be a bigger war in the 
offlng—to be fought, or prevented by the 
speedy amassing of enough power to deter 
the aggressors. There might be. as so many 
said, a looming threat of disastrous Inflation, 
and It might be that the administration 
could not cope with It, without the passage 
of H R 3871, a bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1960, and for other pur¬ 
poses 

There might be desperate pleas for action 
from Defense Mobllizer Wilson, his gesturing 
lingers nervously twining and untwining on 
television screens In every sitting room In 
the country There might be a lot of things. 
But the House was having none of the hys¬ 
teria It was going to go easy on this busi¬ 
ness of economic controls 

And so last week, which had been billed as 
a period of great decision for America, turned 
out to be nothing of the kind The question 
at issue was a vital one, and a big one. Yet, 
In effect, the House had only to say whether 
curbs on prices, wages, rents, consumer credit 
and materials arc necessary at this stage In 
the battle against world communism end 
domestic inflation It has not said anything 
decisive yet. either way 

Hard as the debate has been to follow, 
what was going on in the lower Chamber 
last week was not shadow boxing Both 
sides were in grim eainest Theie has been 
no friendly give-and-take in the exchanges 
Neither has there been any of the extreme 
name-calling that, In the past, has gone 
along with angry outbursts In many a 
debate on many a less important and con¬ 
troversial issue 

For behind all the poll lies, there was at 
Issue a question which both sides knew to 
be debatable, a question on which sincere 
convictions may clash Whether a demo¬ 
cratic Nation, even In a period of emergency, 
however doubtful the prospect of genuine 
peace, should apply to Itself the kind of eco¬ 
nomic tourniquets requested by tbc Presi¬ 
dent 

TRADING TALK FOR TIME 

This week begins with the legislators still 
trading talk toi time They will continue 
to pore over scores of proposed amendments, 
many of thorn reflecting other purposes 
from those specifically listed in the bill 

The situation Is simply this Opponents 
of control authority, a coalition of Repub¬ 
licans and southern Democrats, already have 
shown enough strength to wallop any of 
the antiinflationary powers sought by the 
President—Including some he got last fall 
without asking Several Important provi¬ 
sions of the big bill already have been 
knocked down Appeals or warnings from 
outside the congressional ring have had 
next to no effect. The antiadministration 
forces have been in a position since Tues¬ 
day to pass precisely the control bill they 
want—or none at all. 

And yet they have seemed In no hurry 
to wind up the fight They moved slowly 
In aiming a body blow at the prime target 
of price roll-backs. They are weaving cau¬ 
tiously In weighing the advantages or dis¬ 
advantages of the several courses open to 
those In the driver’s seat Should they knock 
out tbs entire law? Or perhaps Just soften 


up the bill, so that it may still stand above 
the weakened measure by the Senate 2 weeks 
ago? Or should they simply come out with 
a bill battered beyond recognition except 
for a technically existing title? 

Neither side has been In a hurry to take 
the bull by the horns Why? 

TO HIM WHO WAITS 

Speaker Rayburn, who usually has a pret¬ 
ty fair Idea what he is talking about came 
up with what probably is the shortest and 
soundest answer to this question Each 
side, he said, apparently thinks time Is on 
Its side 

In this explanation. Mr Rayburn might 
merely have been proceeding on the assump¬ 
tion that there Is some truth to what each 
side is saying aoout the other’s motives 

The Republicans, that is, say administra¬ 
tion Democrats are looking longingly, but 
in vain, foi the postman and the telegraph 
messenger to haul in huge stacks of de¬ 
mands from outraged conbtituents demand¬ 
ing that their Congressmen vote for fiim 
authority to hold the price line 

Administration members, on the other 
hand, say Republicans and southern Demo¬ 
crats bank on a Korean truce that would 
wipe out whatever demand still cxi'ita for 
strong economic controls 

The Democrats also say the Republicans 
plan a slow-down that will prevent any 
soit of Senate-House conference bill from 
reaching tho White House until late this 
month The point here Is that the Defense 
Production Act which was to have expired 
June 30, got a last-minute reprieve until 
July 31, with prohibitions on price roll¬ 
backs during that period 

A take-lt-oi-lcave-ii bill presumably 
would present President Truman with the 
unpleasant choice of signing a bill of which 
he disapproves oi vetoing it and leaving the 
count!y without any conliols law or defense 
production authority 

Basically, the contention of the antind- 
ministratlon coalition is that Mr Truman 
really is after moie power, not just some 
temporary economic controls The basic 
contention of the administration is that the 
people need and want to have their eco¬ 
nomic life conti oiled in this period of 
emei gcncy. 

HOW DOFS JOHN FEEL? 

The House of Representatives, theoreti¬ 
cally at least. Is the legislative branch where 
Members are closest to the people Con¬ 
gressmen run for reelectlon every 2 years 
It may be assumed they are not deliberately 
unresponsive to what they believe to be the 
wishes of their couLtiiuents Back of the 
varied moods, arguments, actions, and in¬ 
actions of the 435 House Members last week, 
thcie were a variety of theories about the 
reaction of John Q Public to the problem of 
economic controls 

Here are some of them: 

1. John is apathetic about the whole mat¬ 
ter For all the public clamor, he hasn’t 
really been hurt by inflation so far, and he 
isn’t convinced that the worst necessarily 
Is yet to come He may talk a lot about 
how high prices are, and how something 
ought to be done about It—but he’s actually 
rather relieved when nothing is done about 
it. He Isn't prepared, In other words, to 
buckle down to business for the long, serious 
pull. 

2. John Is hopelessly confused about the 
whole question of the need for controls Day 
after day, from left and right, he is as¬ 
sailed by export assurances that the country 
is going to run on the rocks unless controls 
are Instituted—and equally expert assurances 
that nothing can do It more harm than the 
establishinent or continuance of controls. 
He Is unable to follow the technicalities of 
the argument He does not even know 
whether those controls the administration al¬ 


ready has have been handled effectively so 
far. 

3 John hasn’t had a real, across-the- 
counter chance to see that, despite the stlll- 
hlgh prices of many Items, the upward price 
swing of many other Items has been checked 
by present controls 

4. John Is fed up with controls He Is 
constitutionally allergic to them, and as long 
as hlfe loaders give him any choice In the 
matter he would rather take his chances on 
a free-wheeling approach to tho Nation’s 
economic problems 

5 John really dreads the day when price 
ceilings may be removed In an atmosphere 
of increasing cutbacks in civilian goods as 
defense production speeds ahead He as- 
Bumes—often wrongly—that most Congress- 
men pay attention to everybody except the 
“unorganized con.'urner ” 

If the House only knew which one of these 
Is a picture of the real John, it presuniublv 
would have no difficulty In disposing ot the 
controls bill with dispatch Meanwhile, 
however, one thing remains perfectly clear. 
No one person, event, hope, motive, fear, po¬ 
litical consideration, or economic theoiy Is 
to blame lor the legislators’ apparent In¬ 
ability, displayed last week, to come to grips 
with the Nation's economic problems 

A great many factois, rather, all rolled to- 
gpthci, have betm enough to discourage the 
House Members from staying up until 4 
o’clock some morning, ns the Senate did, to 
whip through a bill Those factors add up 
to a feeling ol uncertainty on the Hill -a 
feeling, perhaps, that this Is a decision which 
can look sweet In the making and turn sonr 
overnight The chonces are too great for 
comfort that today’s verdict might bo 
snapi^ed back at the politicians by some sud¬ 
den turn in the course of human, domestic, 
or niteruational events 

There could be not the slightest doubt 
that the House Members, even while they 
frittered away the hours, knew they were 
engaged in a debate likely, in Its outcome to 
influence the course of American history lor 
some lime to come It could not be said 
they showed signs of not caring about the 
business in hand 

EVFRYBODT'S in THE ACT 

At the beginning of every day’s session last 
week no fewer than 375 and sometimes as 
many as 396 of the Members answered the 
opening quorum cull On only one important 
amendment did the total vote fall below 300 
And as for 5-mlnute speeches, they must 
have sot something of a record 

Administration forces won a limited and 
short-lived victory in a skirmish last Mon¬ 
day Representative Wolcott, Republican, 
of Michigan, urged unsuccessfully that di¬ 
rect controls not be applied unless the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Board and the Secretary ol the 
Treasury used “traditional, orthodox meth¬ 
ods” such as raising discount rates, increas¬ 
ing bank reserves, and stopping Government 
buying to support Government bond markets 

Democrats Jumped on the proposal by cit¬ 
ing everything from history to horse meat 
One Member predicted that If the Wolcott 
amendment were adopted, this Congress 
would become known to posterity as “tlve 
Congress that put the old gray mare on the 
family dinner table " 

The ease with which Democratic lines 
turned back the opening-day tide brought 
premature predictions by some leaders that 
the principle of direct controls had been 
saved. 

On Tuesday, however, the coalition of Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats at the southern 
end of the Capitol went Into action King 
Canute himself, had he been present and 
duly recorded, could not have stopped the 
tide. The sight of southern Democrats and 
farm-state Members streaming up the cen¬ 
ter aisle to be counted with the Republicans 
must haunt the week-end dreams of those 
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Inclined to believe that the administration 
eventually will wind up with the sort of 
controls authority it wants. 

In a fine display of pertinency, the coali* 
tlon put across an amendment barring until 
Juae 30. 1953, foreign imports of fats, oils, 
butter, cheese and dairy products, and pea- 
nuts and rice where such Imports would 
compete unduly with domestic production. 
It also pushed through an amendment ban¬ 
ning restrictions on the quantity of livestock 
that may be slaughtered 

On Wednesday the coalition was obviously 
licking its uncontrolled chops, and the blow 
seemed ready to fall at any moment But 
suddenly the debate swung to a sectional 
issue, arousing another iorm of coalition 
Republicans and northern Democrats boat 
down a proposal to give the President (who 
hadn’t asked for it) permission to disperse 
new Government-financed defense plants in 
nonindustrial areas 

WAITING FOR THE WORST 

Administration Democrats, still remem¬ 
bering Tuesday’s pounding, hung on for 
dear life awaiting the worst. A no-compro- 
mise decree came from Representative 
CooLET, Democratic chairman of the Agri¬ 
culture Committee and a main promoter of 
the thumbs-down policy on roll-backs on 
farm products in particular and other com¬ 
modities in general 

On Thursday the roof almost fell in again 
on the administration. The only visible re¬ 
lief was that the price-celling amendments 
had not yet been Introduced—and that votes 
limiting the President’s authority were by 
somewhat narrower margins than the one 
that had banned livestock-slaughtering 
quotas Those amendments would take 
away the authority of the President to 
acquire and operate defense plants and to 
pay subsidies on farm products. 

Friday the 13 was as unlucky as ever for 
administration hopes Banking Committee 
Chairman Spfnce, venerable Democratic 
Kentucky lawyer, who looks like a banker, 
and Representative Multer, New York, Dem¬ 
ocrat, whose round-up effort for beef price 
roll-backs earned him the nickname "Brook¬ 
lyn Cowboy.” lost again The House adopted 
an amendment to deny the President author¬ 
ity to create new Government corporations. 

The fog lifted long enough to disclose 
that the House has almost reached the bill’s 
price stabilization sections That could open 
the way for action beginning tomorrow on 
proposed crucial changes to ban roll-backs 
on food and farm prices, nullify previous 
roll-back orders, and prohibit future roll¬ 
backs on Industrial prices 

Speaker Rayburn forecast a final vote by 
late Wednesday He didn’t say positively. 

President Truman said he had done all he 
could to get real a controls bill through; 
that Congress would have to take the re¬ 
sponsibility from here on in Representative 
Taber, of New York, a OOP fiscal spokes¬ 
man, retorted "Until the President realizes 
he has responsibilities, there will be no con¬ 
trols bill ” 

So it went Meanwhile, with voters 
watching on the sidelines, both sides clearly 
are mindful of the risks they are running 

The Republicans and their allies risk 
scuttling the controls bill and then having 
the economic situation grow worse Be¬ 
cause of their strength, their risk seems at 
the moment to be the greater of the two. 
But the Democratic faithfuls run their own 
risk—that of pushing for controls against 
a possibly antagonistic public opinion which, 
in 1952, might side with a do-nothing 
Eighty-second Congress, instead of with a 
whistle-stopping President. 

The key man, as always, was the Imponder¬ 
able voter, John Q —for question mark—him¬ 
self. What did he want’ He might know. 
But he was not talking loud enough for the 
men on the Hill to hear. 


Injuiticei in Reierve Call-Ups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH HARVEY 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr HARVEY. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article fiom 
the Washington Star of July 15,1951; 
House Unit Condemns Injustices in Reserve 
Call-Ups Since Korea—Report Says 
Grandfathers Were Taken in Rush, Asks 
Rectification op Errors 
A special House Armed Services Subcom¬ 
mittee yesterday lambasted the Armed 
Forces for injustices it found In the call-up 
of reseives since Korea 
It said even grandfathers were called to 
arms in a hasty rush that results in broken 
homes, lost business, resentment, and bitter¬ 
ness 

In a sharply worded report, the subcom¬ 
mittee said partial rectification can be made 
by releasing as early as possible all reservists 
now on active duty Involuntarily 
This subcommittee, headed by Represent¬ 
ative Brooks, Democrat of Louisiana, has 
been investigating the entire reserve pro¬ 
gram preliminary to hearings on a new pro¬ 
posed reserve law. 

wants error corrected 
Mr Brooks said a new reserve program 
must be set up and managed so that what 
he called the recent errors and injustices 
will not again be visited on American citi¬ 
zens 

In the rush to build up strength to meet 
the Communist aggression, the committee 
said in its report, giandfathers in the inac¬ 
tive reserve were called up while youngsters 
in the Organized Reserve were left at home. 

"Enlisted men with multiple dependents— 
one with 10 children—were involuntarily or¬ 
dered to duty while single men remained 
behind because of their membership In an 
organized unit 

"Reservists were picked out of college and 
ordered to report for active duty in a matter 
of days while theii draft-protected non¬ 
veteran schoolmates continued to safely 
lounge on the campus ’’ 

SHOULDN'T HAVE BEEN CALLED 

Many Inactive reservists, employed In es¬ 
sential Industries, were called up when they 
should have been kept In their Jobs, the re¬ 
port continued 

The subcommittee said it was under¬ 
standable that the Armed Forces were in a 
hurry There was a pressing need for in¬ 
dividual men and officers to fill out regular 
units 

As a result many Inactive reservists were 
called up before the Organized Reserve or¬ 
ganization, such as the National Guard, al¬ 
though there had been a general belief that 
the Organized Reserve would be called first 
and the Inactive Reserve only as a last re¬ 
sort 

The report pointed out that as of April 1 
there was a total of 650,212 enlisted men. 
The number of Reserves now on duty rep¬ 
resents 24 percent of the total Reserve 
strength 

MUST DEFEND ON REPLACEMENTS 

The subcommittee, while urging rapid re¬ 
lease of men called up against their will, said 
It recognized the discharge must depend 
on replacements. 

Recently all the military services have an¬ 
nounced release plans for some reservists and 


the subcommittee said it intended to watch 
the program closely. 

"The military services should treat these 
schedules as contracts and every effort should 
be made to keep the terms of the proposed 
release,” the report said. 

The subcommittee found much fault with 
the services for not keeping up-to-date rec¬ 
ords on Reserves to show whether a man, 
when called, could serve without undue 
hardship 

More fundamental, it said, was failure of 
the military leaders to provide a better way 
to deal with the contingency of a partial 
mobilization such as that undertaken when 
the Korean conflict came. 


No Federal Ban on Gas Space Heating 
Is Necessary 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK T. BOW 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, July 16.1951 

Mr. BOW. Mr Speaker, the public 
desire and need for natural gas—the 
only fuel that has reduced living costs in 
the American home—is now being 
threatened by a very broad and Nation¬ 
wide arbitrary order proposed by the Pe¬ 
troleum Administration for Defense for 
Issuance within the next few days. Pro¬ 
vision is made in the proposed order for 
exemptions, if initiated by utilities, 
where gas supplies are adequate How¬ 
ever, it seems obvious that in many such 
areas the utility concerned will not ap¬ 
ply for exemption because of practical 
considerations even though the gas sup¬ 
ply in that area is adequate. 

Such drastic action would seriously af¬ 
fect an estimated 50,000 dealers and in¬ 
stallers of gas space equipment and ap¬ 
proximately 300,000 workers for dealers 
and manufacturers The financial 
losses inherent in such an action are 
estimated conservatively to exceed $100,- 
000,000, involving not only industrial or¬ 
ganizations but banks as well 

The problem is not the supply of gas 
reserves, but a problem of gas usage and 
distribution. 

Obviously the real answer to the gas- 
supply problem for certain areas is the 
availability of additional steel pipe for 
transmission lines But just as obvious¬ 
ly, this problem cannot be solved by any 
order of the Interior Department 

The matter of distribution and re¬ 
striction of gas usage has been a matter 
handled by State regulatory bodies, co¬ 
ordinating their activities with the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission 

Why should this satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment be changed and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment be allowed to usurp State 
powers’ 

Is the real purpose just regulation as 
such? 

When the Federal Power Commission 
has authorized gas-distribution lines in 
the interest of the public, and gas com¬ 
panies have established rates and pub¬ 
licized their program, and when the pub- 
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lie. including the manufacturers, dis¬ 
tributors, and dealers in gas-heating 
equipment have acted on this condition, 
it seems inconceivable that a temporary 
agency such as the PAD should be al¬ 
lowed to overrule experienced and in¬ 
formed permanent organizations deal¬ 
ing with the industry 

Recently Tennessee Valley Authority 
officials testified before the Federal 
Power Commission that 90.000,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas per day would be 
needed from Tennessee Gas Transmis¬ 
sion Corp for use at a new steam-gener¬ 
ating plant at Johnsville, Tenn. 

TVA is in the heart of the waterpower 
and coal areas Is it in the public in¬ 
terest to consume tremendous quanti¬ 
ties of natural gas—one of this coun¬ 
try’s most valuable natural resources— 
for such purposes when other fuels can 
be utilized more efficiently for this pur¬ 
pose than they they can be for heating 
a great number of individual homes 
where natural gas is the logical fuel? 

Why should the basic public-utility 
concept of serving more people who de¬ 
sire such service at lower cost be sacri¬ 
ficed without any corresponding public 
benefit? 

Why should the relatively small 
amounts of gas used for actual heat- 
treating and process work in connec¬ 
tion with defense production be used as 
an excuse for such an order? 

It has been publicly announced that 
the principal reason for the proposed 
order is that one gas-distribution system 
is going to be short on gas this winter. 
No one has yet explained why this con¬ 
dition exists 

If this company's lines were author¬ 
ized by the Federal Power Commission 
and the gas was properly distributed by 
the distributing company, why does this 
condition exist? 

Who is really at fault? 

Why should the whole country be 
made to suffer for one such case^ 

As recently stated in Business Week, 
“What’s eating Interior? There was 
plenty of speculation this week as to 
why Interior was playing so rough, but 
no solid answers Some thought that 
the long and bitter jurisdictional dis¬ 
putes between FFC and Interior may be 
involved ’’ 

In view of these facts is a Federal ban 
on gas space heating by the PAD really 
necessary? 


Relief Chiseling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 

OF IMDIAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr BROWNSON. Mr Speaker, since 
the Senate-House conferees have elimi¬ 
nated the Jenner amendment from the 
original conferees report on the Labor 
and Federal Security Administration ap¬ 
propriations bill, it seems their attention 
should be called to the fact that welfare 
chiseling is not a problem alone in Indi¬ 


ana. Unfortunately the effects of this 
relief chiseling are depriving worthy re¬ 
cipients of a fair payment based on to¬ 
day’s cost of living That this abuse 
does exist elsewhere than Indiana is sug¬ 
gested by the letter from Mr Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, editor of the Tulsa Tribune, 
which under unanimous consent I in¬ 
clude in the Congressional Record 
with the editorial in the Tulsa Tribune 
to which he refers: 

Thk Tulsa Tribune, 

Tulsa. Okta . July 11, 19S1 
Hon Charles B Brownson, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D C, 

Dear Conobrbsman Brownson * I have read 
with Interest an account of your efforts to get 
a bill that would repeal a Federal restriction 
on the use or disclosure of information about 
persons receiving relief benefits You are In¬ 
deed right In your stand, and if this battle 
is not won we will be engulfed with an army 
of relief racketeers. I am enclosing an edi¬ 
torial that I wrote for our today’s issue be¬ 
fore I read the story concerning you 
We conducted an expose of aid to depend¬ 
ent children racketeers in Tulsa last winter, 
and the reporter who did the Job, Paul 
Molloy, has had an article on this subject 
accepted by the Saturday Evening Post You 
might ask your staff to keep an eye out for it 
when It appears within the next 6 weeks, 
for I think It would give you some valuable 
ammunition 

Very t uiy yours, 

Jenkin Lloyd Jonfs, 

Editor 

Hiding the Racketeeus 
Speakers at a convention of social workers 
In Oklahoma City this week attacked news¬ 
papers, like the Tribune, that have exposed 
racketeers among those who receive Federal 
aid to dependent children 
The Tribune, In a survey of conditions in 
Tulsa last spring, brought to light dozens of 
cases of women, some of them prostitutes, 
who were making a good thing of bringing 
Illegitimate children into the world to be 
supported by the taxpayers Our reporter 
found repeated cases of children being 
brought up in squalid, riotous, and Immoral 
surroundings Case workers were doing 
nothing about these conditions And the 
list of those receiving aid was so well hidden 
the Tribune had to get It from independent 
sources 

Mrs Val M Keating, regional representa¬ 
tive of the dependent children aid program, 
denied that the fund encourages illegiti¬ 
macy, divorce, deseitlon, and continued de¬ 
pendency on public funds Presumably she 
means that cose workers will not permit such 
conditions to exist How docs she explain 
what we found In Tulsa? 

Carl Schmidt, executive secretary of the 
Illinois Public Aid Commiasiun, attacked the 
growing move to make public the names of 
those who are receiving relief funds He 
denied it would remove chlselers, but said 
it would hurt the truly needy most. And 
Miss Loula Dunn, director of the American 
Public Welfare Association, said, ••Publication 
could be used for pressure purposes, fur po¬ 
litical campaigns, and other purposes ** 

We're getting a little tired of these argu¬ 
ments that tell us we must put our trust in 
the bureaucrats. We are told we must let 
them hide the names of those receiving our 
funds on the theory that the people getting 
our money have a right to conceal this fact 
from us, and that If we knew the truth they 
would be unduly and cruelly embarrassed. 
What balderdash. Suppose the bureaucrats 
are Inefficient or crooked. Under this sys¬ 
tem of secrecy who sees to it that families 
which could care for their own are not dip¬ 
ping into the public till? Other bureaucrats 
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We can check up on the governor or the 
mayor, or the fire chief These people h ive 
to tell us what they did with our money. 
But when it comes to relief lundt ve are 
supposed to trust ImpUcltlv in the welfare 
workers Has there ever been a cn'.o whrro 
public servants were able to hide the dis¬ 
position of their funds that <\ general ( )n- 
dition of inefficiency or corruption di>lu’t 
take over’ 

And this business about protecting i he aid 
receivers from exploitation by the poli¬ 
ticians—that’s the biggest laugh The pub¬ 
lic officeholders can get at these loll-, al¬ 
though the taxpayers can’t The politicians 
can make neat little lists of grateful aid- 
getters With proper connections th"v 
get friends and supporters on the rolls h he 
bigger the rolls the more people will be 
beholden to the politician and the more 
case workers can be hired to supervise the 
load But the taxpayers must never know 
if the drunken harridan down the sheet Is 
getting public assistance so her ragged Ulc- 
gltlmate children can enjoy their homrlile, 
or if the family with the two television sets 
a deepfreeze and a Bulck are riding on the 
gravy train 

Until we can reestablish the prlncirle in 
this country that no person who Is unv Hi- 
Ing to be known has a right to put his 
hand in the public treasury our relief load 
will grow and abuses will multiply It is a 
fundamental principle, and one that must 
be won over the combined opposition of the 
politicians, the social workers, and the racke¬ 
teers 


MacArthnr^ the People’s Man 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6,1951 

Mr SMITH of Wisconsin Mr Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks. I 
am including an editorial that appeared 
in Collier’s magazine on June 30, 1951 
It relates to General MacArthur and 
points out very clearly that the general 
has grown in stature and favor with the 
American people 

The editorial is as follows: 

Taxf a clear Look, Than Li.st£n 

As a result of Mr Truman’s most contro¬ 
versial decision in his 6 years as President, 
Gen Douglas MacArthur has finally emerged 
before his countrymen as a flosh-aiid-blood 
human being From the start of the war 
with Japan until his return 2 months ago 
he had been a shadowy, frequently dlctoited, 
and almost legendary figure to mo‘ l of us 
He was a hero, a scapegoat, and a political 
football He was quoted, mlsquoterl and 
tirelessly analyzed and interpreted b', the 
press 

Perhaps circumstances made nil th^s in¬ 
evitable But the general’s home-coml ’g, 
hU speech before Congress, and bn. tc tl- 
mony In the senatorial hearings on fv)itlgn 
policy should have put the whole c iinnll- 
cated matter In a better persp-'cttve The 
extraordinary thing is that they did not A 
great many Americans, including influential 
Government officials and influential writers, 
seem unwilling or unable to give up their 
preconceptions MacArthur the man has 
been eclipsed by his own shadow. 

What the general has said since his return 
makes it quite impossible for him to be all 
the things that he is credited with b ing 
He has a policy, whether you fl'’roe v, ith it nr 
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not, and he stated It clearly. As a witness 
before the Senate committees he was com¬ 
posed, lucid, and readily articulate—at least 
that is the impression given by the bare 
transcript of the secret proceedings. His 
8 days of testimony were a remarkable 
demonstration of physical and mental vigor 
in a man of 71. And at the end of those 
8 days he had told the world unmistakably 
where he stood. 

He spoke with legitimate authority on 
matters of which he has intimate knowledge, 
such as the Korean war and the Par East 
But he carefully separated his expert con¬ 
clusions from his layman’s views on condi¬ 
tions In other areas where his knowledge 
is le^s direct and precise He did not pre¬ 
sent himself as omniscient or omnipotent, 
as some of his adulators would make him 
seem Nor did he do or say anything to 
Justify the New York Post’s intemperate edi¬ 
torial description of him as “a desperate, 
demagogic Republican politician fighting a 
dirty political war” He gave. It seems to 
us, as clear-cut and logical a presentation 
of his side of the va.^tly complex argument 
as was possible Yet the emotion-charged 
prejudices on both sides were such that the 
reactions to his testimony resembled nothing 
so much as the fable of the blind men who. 
after a limited manual examination of the 
same elephant, gave their highly divergent 
descriptions of the beast 

We do not. of course, quarrel with any¬ 
one’s right to critlcisie General MacArthur 
honestly, or honestly to defend him—though 
we suspect that In the end he will be more 
hurt by some of his friends than by his 
enemies We did not question—nor did 
General MacArthur—Mr Truman’s right to 
relieve him of his United Nations command 
and his administrative post in Japan We 
do question his Judgment 

Secretary Marshall and General Bradley 
had built up a detailed and elaborate case 
for Mr Truman’s Judgment In their Senate 
committee testimony But Mr Truman's 
own later statements Indicated that, so far 
as he was concerned, the main points in 
the Mar&hall-Bradley argument were after¬ 
thoughts What first gave him the Idea of 
dismissing General MacArthur, he said, was 
the general’s public statement opposing the 
sfj endcr of Formosa to the Chinese Reds 
(The very same view for which Mr. Tiuman 
wanted to dismiss the general is now. of 
course, administration policy ) And as for 
the President’s methods of dismissal, his 
summary firing of the commander, in view 
of General MacArthur’s distinguished rec¬ 
ord, was deplorably rude. 

But the general’s disagreement with the 
administration Is past history. Obviously 
the all-important thing now is the under¬ 
lying difference In policy For that reason 
it is necessary for the public and the press 
to receive the general’s views with the same 
candor that he showed in presenting them, 
and to make a calm and intelligent attempt 
to understand bis reasons 

This department at least has read the 
general’s statements calmly It has tried to 
read them intelligently. And it seems to us 
that the disagreement bolls down to this* 
The adminlstiatlon believes that the U N’s 
exertion of any greater force In Korea than 
is being used at present would provoke the 
Soviet Union Into starting a world war, Gen¬ 
eral MacA] thur believes that the U N’s fail¬ 
ure to utilize fully the strength it has at 
hand Is a sign of weakness which plays into 
Soviet hands and encourages the Reds to 
further depredations. No one outside the 
Communist hierarchy knows which is the 
correct estimate. 

We do not say that the general hasn’t 
made mistakes. There may be ambiguities 
In his position—though fewer, we feel, than 
Ui the administration’s position. And we 
also feel that the administration has made 


and encouraged charges against the general 
that are not only unfair but untrue 

General MacArthur has been damned as a 
warmonger for wanting to use some of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troops in the Korean war, 
for wanting to bomb the enemy's bases in 
Manchuria, and for wanting to blockade 
China But now Increased aid to Chiang. 
possible bombing of Manchurian bases, and 
banning of war-usable exports to Red China 
are explicit in our Government’s policy. Will 
these actions be any more or less provocative 
of war because General MacArthur will have 
no hand in planning them or carrying them 
out? 

This magazine believes that it is more than 
coincidence that moves suggested by the dis¬ 
missed general have now been made It be¬ 
lieves that In spite of the hampering atmos¬ 
phere of emotion. In spite of the powerful 
effort by the administration and its army 
of press agents to discredit him, he is hav¬ 
ing a healthy Influence on American foreign 
policy Douglas MacArthur has shown him¬ 
self to be a remarkably honest and Intelli¬ 
gent person, and a surprisingly simple and 
unaffected human being He has something 
of value to say to America It Is time that 
his countrymen forgot MacArthur the leg¬ 
end, took note of MacArthur the man. and 
listened. 


The Challenge We Face 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mrs HARDEN. Mr Speaker, under 
unanimoas consent to extend my own re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include therein 
the text of an Independence Dsy ad¬ 
dress, The Challenge We Face, deliv¬ 
ered before an Independence Day cele¬ 
bration at Veedersburg, Ind, July 4, 
1951: 

The Challenge We Pack 

Friends, we gather here today, here In the 
heart of the greatest Nation on earth to pay 
tribute to a hardy band of men who 175 
years ago brought into being the American 
Declaration of Independence 

Today, of course, those men are gone, but 
the Declaration of Independence still stands, 
a shining beacon to oppressed peoples 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
world 

With you. my friends and neighbors, I 
should like to briefly discuss this afternoon 
the manner In which we have lived up to 
the principles set forth In the declaration 
which we honor each year at this time I 
shall not do so In a partisan manner, for 
this Is not the time for partisan talk. 

I shall take as my text excerpts from the 
writing of Thomas Jefferson, father of the 
Declaration of Independence, and we shall 
then be able to Judge, perhaps, whether we 
have lived up as a nation to the mighty 
principles to which Jefferson and his col¬ 
leagues affixed their signatures 175 years ago. 

Mow, a century and three-quarters is no 
great span of time, as the life of nations is 
measured Rome lasted 1,000 years Athens, 
the first democracy, survived for five cen¬ 
turies Mo, we are still a young Nation, as 
nations go, and the great American experi¬ 
ment initiated by Jefferson in 1776 is still, 
relatively speaking, a new experiment in self- 
government. 

Yet, in these 175 years, history has re¬ 
corded the growth of the physical America 


from a community of some 3,000,000 persons 
to a great world power, the home of more 
than 150,000.000 people—the goal, we must 
realisse, of hundreds of mlUlons more of the 
world’s peoples in less fortunate circum¬ 
stances. 

History has moved at a faster pace during 
the past two centuries than In previous 
times At no known period has science ad¬ 
vanced at such a rapid rate The hardships 
of the Jefferson period are practically un¬ 
known in modern America, Just as the lux¬ 
uries we view so lightly today could hardly 
have been foreseen even by a mind so great 
as that of Thomas Jefferson 

Yet, while It may well have been impossi¬ 
ble for Jefferson to have foreseen the mar¬ 
vels which science and technological progress 
would bring to the America of 1951, he did 
foresee the pitfalls we might be unable to 
avoid in our guardianship of the Declaration 
of Independence For this what he said as 
he looked into the future 176 years ago 
“We are able to preserve our self-govern¬ 
ment If we will but think so ” 

He might well have added that we will 
preserve our self-government if we are suf¬ 
ficiently interested in doing so But are we 
that Interested? 

As a Member of Congress, I am of course 
vitally Interested In this question But, 1 
am likewise Interested as an American citi¬ 
zen. just as each and every one of you in 
this audience is also inleiested 
The main weapon that you and I have In 
the ever-present battle to retain the free¬ 
doms awarded us by the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence is the right of the ballot box—the 
right to vote Indeed, surveys taken by 
Dr Elmo Roper Indicate that the American 
people cherish the right to vote above all 
other freedoms 

Yet it Is a shocking commentaiy on the 
zealousness with which we guard our inde¬ 
pendence that onl> 44 out of every 100 adult 
American citizens take the trouble to vote 
in our elections Flfty-slx Americans out 
of every lOO traditionally do not bother 
And what of our young people? How 
have we fared as parents and grandparents 
In imbuing them with the traditions of the 
Declaration of Independence? Possibly the 
answer may be lound In the fact that of all 
American men and women between the ages 
of 21 and 34, only 4 out of every 10 have 
voted at least once during the past 4 years 
These, my friends, aie startling figures, 
for they show as nothing else can show the 
dismaying lack ol Interest among our people 
In preserving the very freedoms which have 
made this hind of ours the symbol of hope 
for a suffering world 

The cause In 1776 was freedom—not this 
or that freedom, not 4 or 60 separate frac¬ 
tions of freedom, but the essential, indivisi¬ 
ble thing Itself Freedom, the freedom we 
gained in 1776, Is not a divisible thing. It 
cannot be broken up into catch-all political 
phrases It Is a positive thing, this freedom 
of ours, and It Is designed for positive uses 
The goals of 1776, independence and free¬ 
dom. have become somewhat obscured in 
recent years I doubt that Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son would find in the America of today the 
spirit which was abroad in the land 176 years 
ago 

Today too many of us are more Interested 
in security than In freedom and the two 
are not Interchangeable words The true 
lover of freedom actually scorns security 
He does not seek protection, he seeks only 
opportunity, the freedom to do as he pleases 
within the moral code which governs all of 
US. 

This, my friends, this freedom seeker, was 
the American who made our land the great¬ 
est in all the world. This was the pioneer 
who opened up the West. He did not go 
west in search of security, not at all. In¬ 
stead, be gave up security which he had 
at hand In the settled eastern section at 
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America becauae. in the true tradition oi 
the Declaration of Independence, he sought 
more and ever more freedom and he turned 
to the imexplolted western plains for a bet¬ 
ter area in which to find that freedom. 

Jefferson said, and I quote: 

"I would rather be exposed to the in¬ 
conveniences attending too much liberty 
than to those attending too small a degree 
of It ** 

We should pause and study today the 
lessons in that brief quotation. 

The authors of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence hoped they were establishing hero 
in the new world a community In which 
freedom would remain uppermost in the 
public mind for all time But they real¬ 
ized with Jefferson that constant vigilance 
would be necessary if the freedoms would 
be preserved 

Writing In his commonplace book, Jeffer¬ 
son quoted an old Roman epigram: “The 
more laws, the worse the republic *’ 

The Romans found from bitter experience 
the truth In that age-old epigram as they 
vainly endeavored to offset corruption at 
home by conquest abroad. The Roman Re¬ 
public fell, my friends, in spite of number¬ 
less statutes designed to control prices, pro¬ 
vide public employment, supply meal tick¬ 
ets, develop backward areas and, in general, 
provide both bread and circuses for every¬ 
one 

Then, when the Roman senate tried to 
call a halt by refusing to add mure and 
more laws, it was denounced by power- 
drung emperors as a “do nothing" body Fi¬ 
nally. the whole top-heavy Imperial struc¬ 
ture collapsed under pressure from bar¬ 
barians who had no laws and no Interest 
whatsoever In social security 

The guilt is not all on a single group of 
people All of us have failed to a degree, 
und the extent of the degree Is the measure 
of our bhame 

Less than half our people, as 1 pointed 
out a few moments ago. are sufficiently In¬ 
terested In what Is happening to Amer¬ 
ican freedom to do anything about It. As 
a matter oi fact, the figure is even less, 
for reputable analysts maintain only one out 
of four adult American citizens lists him¬ 
self as being actively interested in politics, 
which is the science and art of government. 

In 1776 Thomas Jefferson warned that no 
country can preserve Its liberty if its rulers 
are not warned from time to time that the 
people preserve the spirit of resistance 

The spirit of resistance, I fear, does not 
flame very hot in the breasts of the America 
of today, for how else can we explain the 
missing 53,000,000 American citizens who 
fj’lcd to participate in the last presiden¬ 
tial election. 

We have come a long way since 1776 We 
ha%e multiplied our population 50 times over. 
But ha/e our problems basically changed? 
Has our goal changed with our physical 
growth with the passing of 175 years? 

In 1776, the goal was freedom and in¬ 
dependence. 

Is It any different today? No, it is not. 
For America once again is engaged in that 
same struggle. Only the scene and the 
nethods have shifted The goal remains 
the srmc 

During the lifetime of most of us here in 
this auditorium t vo great wars have seared 
the world Many of you in this audience 
were very close to those wars and I need 
not emphasiz*) to you the horror, the suf¬ 
fering. the devastation and, in the end, the 
seeming futility of those tragic encounters. 

Millions were kiUed, millions wounded. 
The whole world today still bears those 
scars, still hears the echoes of destruction. 

Wo thought, you and I, that war had 
reached its peak in the dark days of 1917 
and 1918. And we thoxight, too, that the 
First World War was a war to end all wars. 


We believed that, you and I. and we 
prayed tliat our beliel would be borne out. 
For we were fighting for freedom. Just as the 
revolutionists had fought for freedom a cen¬ 
tury and three quarters ago. 

came 1039 and the rumblings of war 
again were heard across the seas. 

1940 and the phony war, and then. In early 
winter, 1941, we know at last how wrong we 
were in believing that the war to end all wars 
had been concluded In 1918. 

V.'e found to our dismay that war, 1940 
style, was far more horrible, far more devas¬ 
tating, and then, in the dying days of World 
War II, a new weapon of unbelievable hor¬ 
ror was unleashed. We dropped the first 
atomic bomb 

Hiroshima, a city the sl£p of Indianapolis, 
almost ceased to exist Nagasaki was next 
and but for the surrender of the enemy there 
would have been more 

Thus ended the second war to end all wars 
We are not well into the first decade of time 
fallowing the teimination uf that war 
Are we also, my friends. In the first decade 
of preparation for the next world conflict? 

America Is today engaged in the greatest 
armament race of all time Our ally of 
World War U is openly described as our op¬ 
ponent in the world war of the future 
The world has been divided into two parts, 
one American and free, the other Russian 
and slave 

The present situation we see described as 
a cold war Yet, America has suffered near¬ 
ly 150,000 casualties on the battlefields of 
Korea. 8,000 miles distant from this com¬ 
munity 

The Korean conflict, so wc are told by Mr. 
Truman, is a United Nations police action. 

Yet thousands of American boys arc dead, 
thousands are missing in action, and piob- 
ably dead Three hundred thousand more 
of our sons man the battle lines while the 
diplomats seek a means of ending this war, 
which Is not a war 

How are we faring In this new challenge 
to our freedom, this new threat to our In¬ 
dependence’ 

We handed China, with Its 400,000,009 in¬ 
habitants, to Russian communism Eastern 
Europe Is In the hands oi the Soviet 
Today we discuss peace for Korea, and we 
discuss that peace on Russian terms In 
the Middle East. Iran is on fire 
Communist fifth-columns are at w'ork 
throughout the world, and their successes 
outnumber their failures 
Our leaders tell us a war Is still 2, 3. 5, 
10. perhaps 20 years in the future The 
estimates vary but there are few who tell us 
war is not coming soon 
The only disagreement is to the timing 
So we must be prepared We must have 
atom bombs and hydrogen bombs, guided 
missiles and bacteria, napalm bombs and 
radar nets, and, of cotirse. planes and ships, 
tanks and guns, the backbone of mllitury 
power. 

You do not have to go far distant from 
Veedersburg, Ind, to see what is going on 
with your own eyes Witness the smoke 
belching from the defense plants in Indi¬ 
anapolis Drive down to Vermillion County 
where 3,500 laborers are completing a $60,- 
000,000 plant for the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission No; you need not go far The signs 
of war and preparation for war are every¬ 
where. 

Is a third world war inevitable? Must it 
come? Is Korea Just the first spark which 
will aet off world holocaust? 

I do not think so. 

1 cannot bring myself to believe that 
world conflict is inevitable, that it must, of 
necessity, come in our time or any other 
time. I think there must be a way out. 

I say to you that there has to be a way 
out, for this tired old world, battered and 
bruised from the effects of the last two 


struggles, cannot stand another and Infinitely 
more horrible disaster. 

This la the issue which we fact as free¬ 
dom fighters on Independence Day, 1951. We 
must prevent world war III. 

Not at the cost of our freedom, no, for we 
value freedom above all else. 

But, my friends, I do not see how we 
could possibly wage a world-wide war—even 
though we should win it as I believe we 
would—and preserve our freedom in the win¬ 
ning 

So we must win the battle for peace, for 
In so doing we can also preserve for our- 
cclvcs the freedoms handed down to us in 
the Declaiatiou of Independence 175 years 
ago 

We have some weapons at hand The cause 
of world peace is not a hopeless one 

Plist, wc mu.st bring the conflict In Korea 
to a close, and on our own terms, not on the 
terms laid down by Jacob Malik or Joseph 
Stalin 

This Is essential, for we must snuff out the 
spark of world war III before the fire gets 
out of control 

Second, we must prererve out national sol¬ 
vency by getting our financial affairs in or- 
d^r, and we cannot accomplish this if we 
do not cut out the red-ink spending in 
Was* *ngton 

Third, we must retain our free enterprise 
form of Government and stop the social¬ 
istic experimentation We need watch our 
step Freedom lightly held is easily lost 

Remember, we won World Wars I and li 
because, as a free Nation, we were economl- 
rally much stronger than the controlled 
economics of our opponents The produc¬ 
tion power of American free enterprise Is the 
greatest single deterrent to Russian plans 
for conquest Let us keep it so 

The fourth and final necessity, to me at 
least, is that we have a spiritual reawakening 
in this Nation 

Wo need to reaffirm our Christianity We 
need to get closer to God For if the woild 
ever needed God and His teachings, we need 
them now 

These, then, are the Ingredients of a teal 
American program for winning the peace 
and pieserving our freedom 

Please let us pray 

Oui Heavenly Father, we humbly beseech 
Thy guidance on this Independence Day, 
1951 Give vs the com age and the stieiigth 
wiiich you bestowed upon our heroic lor- 
benrs 175 ycais ago, that we may preserve for 
our children and all the children oi our 
fntuie the way of life which they established 
for us And give us. too, the wisdom we 
so soi-ely need to Beetle oar problems with¬ 
out recourse to war and carnage And above 
all. give to us renewed appreciation of Thy 
holy teachings, that we may be better pre¬ 
pared to meet and solve those problems in 
tl-c days ahead We ask these things in the 
Name of our Lord, Christ Jesus. Amen. 


Resolution of Jimmie Harris Post, 
VFW 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALBERT RAINS 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. July 16,1951 
Mr. RAINS. Mr Speaker, a resolution 
has been adopted by Jimmie HavrLs 
Post. No. 6837, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Boaz, Ala., which post was named 
for one of the Korean casualties who re- 
ceived many honors in giving his life 
for his country. 
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This resolution will be of Interest to 
the Members of Congress, in view of the 
line attitude of this organization, and 
I recommend it for your reading: 

Our Nation le facing the greatest crisis In 
Its history. Never before has the future 
seemed more uncertain; never before have 
the people been more confused In their 
plans and proposals to meet the critical 
problems that confront us. Never before 
have we experienced such an anomaly In our 
foreign relations We have never before 
been called upon to fight an undeclared war 
on foreign soil 

While the conditions we face are unprece¬ 
dented, the Issues before us have never been 
clarified—at least not to the satisfaction of 
those whose lives and destinies are most af¬ 
fected by them. 

It Is therefore only natural in such un¬ 
paralleled circumstances for men to be hon¬ 
estly divided in their opinions While such 
a diversity of opinions and such conflicting 
of philosophies may, In normal times, be only 
the growing pains of healthy progress In a 
vigorous democracy, they could easily prove 
to be the means of our undoing In times of 
great tensions and stress Violent clashes 
of political opinion in these disturbing and 
unprecedented times can only result In lend¬ 
ing aid and comfort to the enemies of our 
free way of life* Therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the Jimmie Harris Post 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars call upon 
all patriotic Americans to rally to the sup¬ 
port of our national administration at this 
time and lend such sympathy and encoui- 
agement to President Truman as Is In our 
power to do, as individuals and as groups, 
be it further 

Resohed, That the national organiza¬ 
tion of Veterans of Foreign Wars be request¬ 
ed to draft a similar resolution and give It 
such Implementation as Its officers deem 
wise or feasible 

T G Thompson. 

Commander. 


Price-Control Power Only Part of 
Demands 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10,1951 

Mr SHAFER. Mr Speaker, despite 
the lengthy, well-publicized, and still 
continuing debate in Congress and m 
various public forums over administra¬ 
tion proposals for extension and amend¬ 
ment of the Defense Production Act, I 
question whether there is, even now, a 
full understanding of the scope and 
character of the powers being sought 
by the President 

I suspect that there is still a widely 
prevailing impression that the proposed 
legislation is designed primarily to con¬ 
tinue the authority to place ceilings on 
prices and wages. That is part of the 
program, of course. As I have frequent¬ 
ly pointed out, even this phase of the 
proposals Is open to grave criticism, on 
at least two counts: It represents an at¬ 
tack on the symptoms of inflation, rather 
than on the causes. Furthermore, it in¬ 
volves the very dubious assumption that 
Government can set fair prices, in proper 
relationship to each other, for some 


9,000.000 different price items in the Na¬ 
tion’s economy, and that a governmental 
bureau can thereafter make adjust¬ 
ments in those prices as rapidly as over¬ 
all economic changes occur. 

But this is only one part of the pro¬ 
gram. Actually it represents only a 
minor part of the powers sought by the 
President. Let us look at some of the 
other features of the legislation for 
which Mr. Truman has asked. 

There is the matter of the roll-back 
authority. A roll-back Is a price-control 
order requiring that existing prices for a 
given article or product be reduced to a 
lower^ price of some past date It was a 
power granted very sparingly and used 
in only a few instances under World War 
II price controls 

The roll-back which is currently caus¬ 
ing the most controversy, of course, is 
on the price cattle raisers may charge 
packers. It should be noted, in this con¬ 
nection, that if the prices on cattle had 
been included in the general price freeze 
imposed last January, there wouldn’t 
have been any excuse for a roll-back 4 
months later So a roll-back is itself a 
cover-up for a bureaucratic blunder. 

The Important point is that a roll-back 
in effect is an attempt to unscramble 
scrambled eggs Serious injustices, to 
the point of diiving a man out of busi¬ 
ness, aie bound to result if you single out 
one commodity oi product for a roll-back 
and do not, or cannot, also roll back the 
costs which go to make up the price of 
that commodity or product 

Thus, m the case of the cattlemen, they 
must either sell their cattle at a loss as 
a result of the price roll-back or they 
must sell them earlier than they noi- 
mally would, in order to avoid the cumu¬ 
lative cost of continuing to feed the 
stock The latter action, of course, cuts 
the amount of beef available to the con¬ 
sumer 

Added to this Is the admission by both 
Agriculture Secretary Brannan and Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilizer Johnston that the meat 
packers, instead of the consuming pub¬ 
lic, will be the ones to benefit from the 
roll-back on cattle prices It is esti¬ 
mated that the roll-back order “will dip 
into the cattlemen’s pockets to the tune 
of $75,000,000 to hand over to the pack¬ 
ers.’* That, obviously, amounts to con¬ 
fiscation. 

But entirely apart from the price con¬ 
trol and roll-back powers sought by the 
President, the pioposed legislation in¬ 
cludes the power of the President to 
grant subsidies—something almost in¬ 
evitable if there are to be roll-backs. 
That means a vast “pork barrel” oppor¬ 
tunity for the administration Remem¬ 
ber Mr. Truman’s 1950 campaign com¬ 
ment that farmers—beneficiaries of Fed¬ 
eral subsidies—who did not vote for the 
administration “ought to have their 
heads examined”? 

The proposed legislation also would 
give the President power to license every 
business in the United States—and the 
power to revoke such licenses. That 
would mean a complete, life-and-death 
power over all American business. 

The proposed legislation also would 
give the President authority to construct 
Government-owned factories for making 
defense goods and power to acquire any 


facility he felt necessary to national de¬ 
fense. That is power to nationalize 
American industry and business by Presi¬ 
dential order. That is socialism of an 
even more absolute and virulent type 
than exists in England. 

Let there be no mistake about it. 
Nothing less than survival of our eco¬ 
nomic system, and with it our basic po¬ 
litical liberties, is at stake in the pro¬ 
posals currently before Congress. 


The Public Be Damned 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr MULTER. Mr Speaker, I com¬ 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Brooklyn Eagle of Sunday, July 
15. 1951: 

Congress Abandons Public Interest by 
Abject Surrender to Lobbies 
Congiesb, through its sutabervlence to 
powerlul pressure groups, Is laying the 
groundwork for severe economic distress and 
Industrial conflict There seems to be little 
possibility that the development of these 
conditions can be avoided 
At every step of the way. President Tru¬ 
man's efforts to establish effective economic 
controls are being rebuffed Meat-price roll¬ 
backs, which Mr DiSalle considers ns basic 
to the contiol of food prices, are accepted 
now as a dead letter The farm and the cat¬ 
tle lobbies do not want them 
The apparent helplessness of the President 
with respect to this issue has been em¬ 
phasized anew by House denial of the re¬ 
quested authority to build and operate de¬ 
fense plants and to use subsidies to hold 
down food prices Congress, In fact, is dis¬ 
posed to give President Truman little or 
nothing with which to carry on the fight 
against a rampant Inflation 
It is true tliivt there are some Members of 
Congress who are aware of the dangers of tlie 
current trend They are speaking and voting 
to bring It under control But the dominant 
power 16 held by the same coalition of forces 
that Is so consistently alined against legis¬ 
lation designed in the public Interest. 

In the end, of course, there will be some 
sort of control law. But it will be a sham, 
without practical value, drawn with a view 
to the protection of certain Interests. Mean¬ 
while living costs will soar, as also will the 
costs of the armaments program 

Intimations of the industrial conflict 
which seems to be a logical consequence of 
the absence of adequate controls are to be 
found In the warning of James B Carey, sec¬ 
retary-treasurer of the CIO, that unions will 
not and cannot submit to wage ceilings with¬ 
out effective price controls. 

such an attitude was to be anticipated. 
Every consumer Is aware of the truth of Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilizer Johnston's statement that 
the dollar Is not worth much more now than 
half a dollar In terms of Its 1939 value. Con¬ 
gress, too, should have knowledge of this 
decline, also a knowledge of the Marxist 
theory about the Inevitable depression which 
will smash America. 

But Congress, as the record shows, has 
Other fish to fry and proceeds faithfully to 
serve the farm bloc, the cattle Industry, the 
bankers, and other groups whose profits are 
at stake. It is still possible that the fight 
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for effective economic controls can be won. 
It cannot be won. however, unless the people 
at home, the masters of the ballot box, speak 
up in great numbers and In a loud voice. 


Dan A. Kimball, an Able Secretary of the 
Navy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

or CALXrORKlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
an article from the United States News 
and World Report concerning Dan A. 
Kimball, new Secretary of the Navy 

It pleased me to hear the announce¬ 
ment that Dan A Kimball had been ap¬ 
pointed Secretary of the Navy He 
served an apprenticeship for the position 
as Assistant Secretary and Under Sec¬ 
retary. Those tours of duty proved 
conclusively that he was well qualified 
for the job of Secretary and on any 
basis of merit was entitled to it 

I am proud of the fact that Mr Kim¬ 
ball and I arc fellow Californians and 
fellow aviators of the First World War. 
But I am more proud of the fact that 
Mr. Kimball has shown in all his con¬ 
duct in connection with the Navy that 
he is a fine executive In all his conduct 
with the Navy he has not shown a single 
tinge of partisanship He has handled 
his job with skill and understanding. 
Ho understands men and knows how to 
get along with his associates That not 
only brings loyalty but excellent work 
from his subordinates The Navy is 
lucky to have a man of Mr. Kimball’s 
business attainments He was emi¬ 
nently successful as a businessman and 
has carried those talents into his woik 
In the Navy Department He has no 
favors to dispense and no axes to grind. 
All he wants to do is to make the Navy 
the best instrument of defense that the 
money and men put at his disposition 
can build. Mi Kimball docs not know 
I am going to say these things and I hope 
he will not consider me presumptuous 
for doing so, as I mean every word I 
say. 

The article follows: 

Defense Buyer 

Dan A Kimball has been named head of 
the revltallssed United States Navy He brings 
to the post a number of qualifications. He 
Is a businessman of many years' experience. 
He Is an aviator in his own right Ho has 
been a leading figure in the development of 
rockets and Jet engines And he has been in 
the Navy Department since February 1949, as 
assistant secretary and under secretary. 

A tremendous mass of detail wells up to 
the desk of a service secretary—papers to be 
signed, letters to be written, a multitude of 
personnel matters. Mr. Kimball, however, 
plans to devote the greatest part of hla time 
to procurement questions. 

Preparations and plans for possible fight¬ 
ing, be says, are the Job of Admiral Forrest 
P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations. But 
many requests and recommendations, par¬ 
ticularly about equipment, come from the 


military and must be screened at upper 
levels. All construction projects must have 
the Secretary's approval 

A recurrent problem Is whether to delay 
construction of a ship or a plane, while new 
devices for It are perfected. But a time 
comes, Mr Kimball believes, to freeze proto¬ 
types and get on with production. This ques¬ 
tion arose several times in connection with 
the Navy's new supercarrier which now is 
about to be built 

The Secretary deplores what he sees as a 
tendency among military men to buy equip¬ 
ment in quantities and store it away The 
answer to preparedness, he says, dies not in 
building warehouses, but In building indus¬ 
trial capacity and having it ready to turn 
out military equipment when it is needed 

Mr Kimball, 66. a comfortable, unexcitable 
giant of a man, is that occasional paradox, 
an industrialist who also is a good Democrat, 
supported Franklin D Roosevelt throughout 
and believed all along that President Tiuman 
would win the election of 1948 

He was born in St Louis but spent much 
of his adult life in Calllornla In World War 
I. he was an Army Air Corps aviator and 
trained with the famous James H Doolilt'e 
They lemain close friends Until he entered 
the Navy Department, Mr Kimball piloted 
his own private plane 

Shortly after World War I, he went to work 
for the General Tire & Rubber Co , of Akron, 
Ohio, und rose rapidly For a long period, 
Mr Kimball was in chatgc of the firm's busi¬ 
ness in 11 Western States In 1944, the com¬ 
pany made him executive head of its sub¬ 
sidiary. the Aerojet Engineering Corp It 
was m this capacity that he learned about 
guided missiles and Jet engines 

Mr Kimball is companionable, a storyteller 
with a cigar usually In a corner of his mouth 
He makes friends readily and keeps track of 
them He ''as gotten on well with congres¬ 
sional committees, before which he makes 
frequent appearances 

Mr Kimball also Is on close terms with the 
other service Secictarles, Prank C Pace, Jr, 
of the Army and Thomas K Flnletter of the 
Air Force They have an organization known 
as the Joint Secretaries which meets once or 
twice a week 

Like most men connected with the mili¬ 
tary departments. Mr Kimball is worried lest 
a Korean truce be followed by a letdown in 
American military preparations He holds 
to the view that peace is best assured by 
keeping the country strong Preparedness 
costs many dollars, but. Mr Kimball says, if 
we can stay out of war, that wo\ild be the 
cheapest Investment we could have 


The Kremlin Retools Its Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing article by Mr Edward Crankshaw, 
the well-known English historian, ap¬ 
peared in yesterday’s New York Times 
magazine. The excellent article is 
worthy of widespread attention. 

The Kremlin Retools Its Foreign Policy— 
The Cold War Mat Be Rbxaxed, But tks 
Soviet Is Not Abandoning Basic Hostility 
TO THE West 

(By Edward Crankshaw) 

The B&remlln's move for peace In Blorea la 
a sign that one phase of Soviet foreign policy 
Is coming to an end. And thla results not 


from any change of heart—it has been forced 
upon the Kremlin by positive action on the 
part of the west. 

We cannot tell precisely what has caused 
the Kremlin’s change of front All we know 
is that for a year Stalin has considered, on 
balance, that the Korean war served Soviet 
Interests, and that he has now decided that 
It serves them no longer It may be that 
China has refused to fight any longer with¬ 
out direct Soviet aid The Kremlin, knowing 
that its direct intervention could only pre¬ 
cipitate a world war, and having no desire at 
all to see American troops Installed Just 
across the Soviet frontier from Vladivostok, 
would in that case, be acting reasonably in 
trying to establish an armistice along the 
thlrty-olghth paraMel This would hove to 
be seen as a puiely tactical move Or It may 
well be that the retreat In Korea Is only the 
first move in a larger strategical maneuver 

Wc do not know which It is. or what cavised 
the step All we can know Is that the Krem¬ 
lin had two major alms In prolonging tbe 
Korean v ar the flr~t and obvious one wis to 
drain away the strength of the west In gen¬ 
eral. and of America in particular, the sec¬ 
ond. and to mv mind equally important aim, 
WAS to drain away the strength of Commu¬ 
nist China—a strong and unified China 
standing on Russia’s long and vulnerable 
Asiatic frontier being a standing nightmare 
of all Russian Governments If the Krcmbn 
could not even control a Communist Yugo¬ 
slavia it must know perfectly well that it 
coull not hope to control a Communist 
China, unified, ambitious, and xenophobe 

But Instead of draining away the strength 
of the wc'-t, Korea has multiplied it alarm¬ 
ingly What It has done to China, we do not 
know However, it is a fairly safe bet that 
the arrangement whereby the Chinese fought 
while the Russians looked on could not L’st 
indefinitely without some friction between 
their Governments 

And so we in the west, given a moment’s 
breathing space, aic once again asking 
“What next? Is there any real chance of 
a lasting settlement with the KremlinEven 
If the Kremlin shows itself in an accom¬ 
modating mood bow far is it to be trusted’ ' 

And, beyond these queries is the real ques¬ 
tion of our time' “Can we live at pence in 
the same world as Stalin's Russia without 
paying too high a price?” 

The Idea of a basic settlement is a con¬ 
tradiction of reality, it implies a static 
agreement, and the one thing wc know 
about life Is that It never stays still There 
is only one way of achieving a basic settle¬ 
ment with a major power whose Interests 
and ambitions conflict with our own, that 
is by conquest or submission, and history has 
shown that even resounding victories do not 
last forever, to say the least 

As to whether or not we can trust the Rus¬ 
sians to keep any agreement that may be 
reached, this seems to me to be Irrelevant 
Trust, alas, is a word which is not found in 
the vocabulary of modern diplomacy In 
dealings with a state which bases Itself on an 
official creed denying morality and seeing the 
future in terms of predetermined conflict, 
its use is obviously misplaced The nu t 
that can be expected vlc-A-vls the Kremlin 
is an agreement based on mutual self-in¬ 
terest. The Kremlin would keep any agree¬ 
ment for as long as it thought It to be in its 
own Interest to do so, which might con¬ 
ceivably be a very long time 

In a word, so long as the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment officially retains whnt it calls the 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst creed we must regard It 
as hostllely dlspased toward ourselves 
There is no escape from this But it dees 
not mean that we are bound to clash head¬ 
long in war. It means only that we have 
to be very careful Presumably Stalin and 
his friends now find it In their Interest to 
reduce the tension With the end of the 
Korean war the time is most propitious for 
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a change of line. This is because there can 
be no more Koreas. The Kremlin must 
know very well that It cannot repeat the 
Korean tactic anywhere in the world without 
inviting a major war. Whether Stalin would 
like to fight or not, for some years to come 
the odds against him will be steadily and 
rapidly increasing In other words, if ever 
there was a danger of Russian attack, which 
I myself have never believed, that danger 
has passed its peak. 

It cannot recur until either the free 
economy of the west collapses under its own 
weight and creates conditions for the spread 
of native communism, or until the Kremlin 
has succeeded In reorganizing the whole 
basis of Soviet economy to support a mod¬ 
ern industrialized community at a reason¬ 
able level of llle and thus put Russia into a 
position to catch up with the west and 
ultimately outstrip it 

Since 1947 the Soviet economy has been 
harnessed to cold war, for which the Rus¬ 
sian people have had to pay in their daily 
lives The cold war may be seen as a gamble 
which has not come off By ruthlessly sub¬ 
ordinating civilian to military needs the 
Kremlin hoped to maintain the commanding 
position of the Soviet Union, making no con¬ 
cessions, until such time as the natural flaws 
of the capitalist economy, aggravated and 
exploited by Soviet threats and maneuvers, 
should result m the Impoverishment of the 
west and fatal discord between America on 
the one hand and a divided Europe on the 
othei 

Then through chaos the Kremlin would 
have been able to extend the Stalinist em¬ 
pire. not by war but through a scries of In- 
teriial revolutions until It was In a position 
to turn Its back on the American Continent 
and. while building the new Soviet order 
throughout the greatest lund mass in the 
world, proceed quietly with, the task of un¬ 
dermining Britain's overseas empiie by en¬ 
couraging nationalist movements and ban¬ 
ditry impartially 

This Sioit of plan I take to represent the 
highest flight of the Kremlin’s ambitions. In 
fact, it seems to me far more likely that the 
chief aim has been limited to sowing discord 
and depression outside the lion Curtain 
wherever possible and by all conceivable 
means in oider to break up the anti-Soviet 
coalition until such time, as the Soviet bloc 
had been placed, by a sustained and mighty 
effort, in a position of invulnerability 

Be that as It may, the gamble has failed. 
By Its actions in the “cold war” the Soviet 
Government has called Into being the 
most astonishing and overwhelming mani¬ 
festation of power In the history of the world. 
And aftei the failure of Korea she finds her¬ 
self directly exposed to the most rigorous 
pressure fiom this increaring power—pres¬ 
sure which she cannot hope to divert by 
conducting further wars by pioxy. So a 
new decision is called foi 

There are two possslble ways in which the 
Soviet Government might yet hoiie to achieve 
Its original purpose The first Is by placing 
such an intolerable burden on the peoples 
of Europe, forced to spend too great a por¬ 
tion of their substance on armament, that 
conditions favorable to the spread of com¬ 
munism will again be created But forcing 
the enemy to overreach himself in the pro¬ 
duction of armaments is a dangerous and 
double-edged* game which even the most 
doctrlnalie Stalinists must shrink from 

The other way is suddenly to withdraw the 
pressuie, show nothing but sweet reason, 
and—fantastic through the idea be—hope 
that the reaction in America will be so violent 
that the Government will be forced to call 
off Its armament drive, give the free market 
its head, and run headlong into a slump 
which would be the ruin of western Europe, 
But the Kremlin must know that it will take 
more that a few easy gest^ures on Its part 
to gain the confidence* of the we'.t 


On the other band It seems highly im¬ 
probable that Stalin can keep up his present 
emergency pressure on the Russian people 
indefinitely and still get the results he re¬ 
quires If the Soviet economy Is to be reor¬ 
ganized to exploit its resources to the full 
and catch up with America—a task which 
given the most favorable conditions and on 
the assumption that America stands still 
must take at least 20 years. 

The Government and party are In danger 
of working the Russian people to a standstill. 
I am not saying that the Soviet economy is 
anywhere near collapse at the present mo¬ 
ment, but I am suggesting that there is a 
limit to the Industrial and military power 
that can be built upon a subsistence level 
of existence And the Soviet Union to keep 
up with American production which is rapid¬ 
ly drawing away from hers is compelled 
to exceed that limit 

It seems to me that we see a realization 
of this fact In the emphasis on the giant 
projects—the hydroelectric and Irrigation 
schemes which have lately superseded the 
normal 5-year plans This year since the 
completion of tne first post-war 5-year plan 
we have heard no more of future plans. 
Stalin’s forecast of what would be accom¬ 
plished In the next three 6-year plans has 
been relegated tj limbo 

This means that the Kremlin is changing 
over from the short-term exploitation of the 
Russian people and their resources in the 
interests of the cold war to a long-term 
construction niogram similar In Its aims to 
the program of the flibt three 5-year plans 
which began in 1928 and were designed to 
provide a suitable base for a greatly expanded 
economy 10 or 15 years ahead The drastic 
revolution in Soviet agricultural practice 
now being carried out Is in keeping with such 
a long-term view It Is as though the Polit¬ 
buro has seen that on its present taasis the 
Soviet Union cannot possibly hope to com¬ 
pete with the western powers and has de¬ 
cided as It Wc.it to retool e\en if this means 
a temporary check to the upward curve of 
pi oductlon of finished goods 

This whole development, of course, is being 
perseuted to the Soviet people and anyone 
else who will listen as proof of thp peace¬ 
ful lnter>tlonB of the Soviet Government. 
But, in fact, the expanded economy made 
possible by the successful completion of the 
“projects’’ can be geaied to war production 
with the gieatest of cose The question 
asked ut the beginning of this article, how¬ 
ever, was not “What will the Kremlin be 
doing in 10 or 15 years' time?” but "What 
happens next’” 

At the present moment, having failed in 
its object of disrupting the west, the Krem¬ 
lin, it seems to me. has nothing to lose and a 
great deal to gain by encouraging a lelaxa- 
tlon of international tension and, to improve 
the lot of its own people and fortify its fu¬ 
ture strength, trying to Inaugurate a period 
of improved relations with the western pow¬ 
ers, with an eye principally to reestablishing 
trade 

As for our own attitude, It seems to me that 
wo, too, have nothing to lose and much to 
gain by encouraging a lessening of the ten. 
Sion Insofar as this can be done without 
moral or material damage to the western 
cause. 

Nobody can foretell the future, and for us 
to share the Gommunlst belief In Inevitable 
conflict Is. by implication, to subscribe to 
their own dogma If—as may well happen— 
Stalin decides for whatever reasons that the 
Soviet Union requires a period of years for 
consolidation and Internal development (as 
he had done once before In his lifetime) 
and if this decision offers the prospect of 
some years of peace without disgrace to our¬ 
selves, then to reject It because we believe 
a future war inevitable is to cast away the 
substance for the shadow—or to arrogate 


to ourselves those powers of infallible fore¬ 
sight which the Marxists claim erroneously 
for themselves. 

But the lesson for us all Is crystal clear. 
If there is to be a general slackening of Intel- 
national tension it will be due to a display 
of strength and resolution on the part of 
the west and to nothing else at all. If a 
change occurs and the Kremlin appears more 
conciliatory there will be a great temptation 
to abandon these very policies, above all re¬ 
armament and all that this stands for. to¬ 
gether with ERP, which themselves have 
brought about this change The argument 
will be that If the Kremlin offers the hand 
of friendship and we, while appearing to 
accept it. continue with warlike preparations 
we ourselves shall be to blame for any future 
disaster 

This Is a false argument The Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment is the declared enemy of all non- 
Comraunlst societies everywhere Until It 
abandons its declared belief—until, that is 
to say, there is a complete revolution in 
outlook of Russia’s rulers—we must assume 
their latent hostility toward us however 
deeply this may be concealed Nothing that 
we can do in the way of conciliation will 
change this profound hostility If, as I be¬ 
lie te possible (provided we ourselves keep 
our heads and the Kremlin does not commit 
some gross miscalculation), we can work 
through this terrible conflict without a major 
war it will bo because we have opposed 
strength and resolution with superior 
strength and resolution (strength is not only 
a matter of armaments but also of morale) 
and for no other reason at all 

But to be strong and well armed is not 
the same as shouting abuse and Indulging 
In belligerent hysteria It should be seen 
simply as a foim of insurance, and we have 
to resist with eveiy means in our power the 
importunities of those who will try to make 
us abandon this insurance because they will 
say It is provocative to the Russians and too 
costV to ourselves 

The Russians are iinprovocablc As to the 
cost to ourselves—rearmament and military 
seivice and heavy taxation—even if it means 
doing without some of the things we want 
it is surely a small price to pay to avoid a 
catastrophe To allow ouiselves to become 
weak and divided and Irresolute once an 
immediate crisis is passed Is to invite a 
dreary repetition of events of the pa^t few 
years. 


The Farm Arm 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OP NPW YOHK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 6.1951 

Mr MULTER Mr Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing column, written by Thomas L 
Stokes, which appeared in the New York 
World-Telegiam and Sun and other pa¬ 
pers throughout the country, is deserv¬ 
ing of the attention of all of the Mem¬ 
bers of the House: 

Ths Fasm Arm 
(By Thomas L Stokes) 

Washington. July 13— The farm lobby is 
perhaps the most powerful lobby operating 
just now. At least that seems a lair deduc¬ 
tion from the way it cracks the whip and 
cows Congress to curtail controls. 

It was not always so. In 1921 a little book 
appearedi entitled, “Uncle Reuben Comes to 
Washington ” It was written by Charles 8 
Barrett, legislative representative of the 
then National Farmers Union. 
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TbB book was at the same time an an¬ 
nouncement that the farmers had come to 
Washington and a defense of their lobby by 
pointing out how other interests were rep¬ 
resented here It was. In fact, a catalog 
exposd of lobbyists of that time. 

So the farmer came And, indeed, he did 
need a friend here then He had overex¬ 
panded during World War I All through 
the lOaO’s we had a depressed situation In 
agriculture as prices continued to fall This 
became a hlg contributing factor, though 
little recognleed In Washington until too 
late, in the general depression dramatized by 
the stock market collapse In October 1929 

Farm organizations, then lacking the pow¬ 
er and Influence they exert today, battered In 
vain at the citadels of government They 
did get through Congress the McNary- 
Haugen bill directed at the surplus problem, 
but it vaa vetoed by both presidenta Cool- 
Iclge and Hoover The latter offered and got 
enacted an alternative plan of bis own for a 
Federal Farm Board, but it dldu’t meet the 
problem 

We are familiar vtrlih what happened there¬ 
after in the Roosevelt administration, which 
recognized the basic role of agriculture In a 
balanced and healthy economy and put into 
effect, with the approval of Congress, those 
well-known measures that brought agricul¬ 
tural recovery and prosperity 

In all of this new dispensation for agri¬ 
culture. farm organizations had their part 
Tliclr lobby grew more and more powerful. 
It has become so powerful politically it has 
developed into a sort of hierarchy that often 
dictates what faimerq want rather than 

following the real and best Interests of the 
farmers 

That Ifl true also erf other lobbies, includ¬ 
ing business and labor But the farm lobby 
seems to enjoy one special pilvllege—its de¬ 
mands are taken virtually at face value in 
Congress, or a majority of Congress, while 
demandn of the others usually are discounted 
to some extent We are suffering now, as 
a Notion, fiom this overstimulation of Con¬ 
gress by the farm lobby—and It could be 
costly 

It Is time for congress to take that Into 
account, to consider the economy as a whole, 
and to make the necessary discount for the 
farm lobby that it docs for otlrers 


Private Industry and Personal Initiative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP ElsPRESENTAHVES 

Monday. July 16.1951 

Mr. McCORMACK Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Hbcoro. I include the following com¬ 
mencement address by President Joe E. 
Harrell at Worcester Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, and president of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co, June 17, 
1951, at which he received the honorary 
degree of doctor of engineering. 

PtlVAt* INDUBTBT AND PERSONAI. iMWlATiyB 

President Cluverlus, distinguished guests, 
members of the graduating class, ladles and 
gentlemen. It Is a pleasure and an honor lor 
me to be here today. 

It 18 an Important day for you who are 
graduating and It is important lor your 
families and friends who ate sharing the 
day with. you. 

I would like to Join them in congratulating 
you on this occasion and spend a little time 


with you this afternoon thinking about the 
years ahead 

Since most of you are planning to enter 
the field of private business, l would like 
to make a few comments about that field 
and the extent to which personal Initiative 
Is required to achieve success 
In the first place, may I say that I be¬ 
lieve your prospects in private Indiutry are 
better than those of any preceding genera¬ 
tion. 

This may seem like wishful thinking to 
you In fact, It may seem a little unreallsUo 
because of what you read in the dally papers 
about war and further threats of Commu¬ 
nist aggression 

But may I remind you that beginning with 
1776, this country on the average has had 
a war every 26 years Mo generation has 
been v,lthout one Yet the country has con¬ 
tinued to piosper—and some day we shall 
surely find a way to permanent peace 
And so. In spite of tho present unsettled 
conditions throughout the world, the futuie 
holds out many opportunities for the young 
men who are entering private industry 
There never was a time that offered so many 
chances for success, especially In the fields 
ol engineering and science. Nor has theie 
ever been n time when capable, courageous 
leadership has been so urgently needed 
For out of the confusion of our times 
emerges a recognition of what we have here 
in this country and a realization of what we 
must do In the future to preserve it Wo are 
learning to appreciate moie fully the real 
significance ul those forces that seek to 
change or destroy our economic system 
Under these circumstances the energy and 
Initiative of young men will be rrquiied more 
than ever to strengthen the system that has 
brought us where wo are today. This Is your 
opportunity 

Looking back over tho years, there doci 
not appear to be a single period that could 
be regarded as normal Pei haps normal 
periods are unknown in businens For in 
business, ns in life, change Is certain But 
the character of the change and the time 
when it will occur cannot always be pre¬ 
dicted 

The trends, however, are unmistakable 
From a business point of view, two of these 
have been of particular significance 
One is the coming of age of private In¬ 
dustry in our national life The other Is 
the Importance of the individual in our 
economic system—a tmique development of 
our American concept of goverumeiit 

Together these two trends are the basis 
of our national strength 
Private industry and perstmal Inltlativo 
have brought us an unrivalled material 
wealth Only a visitor fiom abroad can 
really appreciate all that we have here No 
other country in the world can equal our in¬ 
dustrial production An almost endless list 
of products and services is regularly avail¬ 
able to the people of America Wc take for 
granted our national wealth and pcisonal 
opportunity which arc the envy of the entire 
universe 

Important as this Industrial production 
has been to the welfare of the Amerlan peo¬ 
ple, the real skill of private Industry has been 
demonstrated clearly and repeatedly during 
times of national emergency The simulta¬ 
neous defeat of two powerful enemies In dif¬ 
ferent hemispheres during recent years has 
shown that our national strength lies in our 
power to produce 

Truly, during a half century marked hy 
two world wars and a world-wide depression, 
private industry has come of age in this 
country For it has learned by experience— 
Often by bitter experience—-that its obliga¬ 
tions reach far beyond profits and financial 
success. 

It has assumed a major part of the re¬ 
sponsibility tor our national defense and has 
met the challenge of warfare with great 
success. 


It has learned its responslbllltv to Indi¬ 
viduals, to communities, and to the Nation 
as a whole 

It has developed a realistic attitude toward 
working conditions, wages, pensions, vaca¬ 
tions, and other benefits 
But in spite of Its accomplishments in 
creating our national wealth end maintain¬ 
ing our national strength, you men doubtless 
know that for some time private indu'-try 
has been under attack In fact, the ch^ra^- 
terlstlc mark of foreign dictators has been 
their hostility toward private Industry 
I am sure that you have noticed their 
eagerness to restrict private biisinp<!8 nnci 
personal initiative And business leaders 1n 
this coutitry, aware of this fact, are facing 
up to their tremendous responsibilities with 
renewed strength and vigor 
Par too many people, even within this 
country, have accepted Iho theory that 
greater regimentation is unavoidable and in 
fnet. highly desirable But the advocates of 
Bociallsm and communism have no intention 
of going part way They would eliminate 
private industry altogether—and with it our 
natlonul strength They would htainp out 
pertonnl initiative They would destroy 
completely our free we'^tern civilisation 
It is my belief that both our material 
production and our spirit of unselflshnesR n’-e 
the fruits of liberty And I think we huie 
more of both of them here because wc have 
more liberty here 

This greater liberty, however, carries with 
it greater rcsponslblltty To the Uegiee that 
Government lakes command the tndividu.il 
1b relieved of lespoivslblUty .and is thereby 
deprived of some liberty—and some oppor¬ 
tunity na well 

Government is of course ahsolntelv her es- 
sary for the preservation ol order, for na¬ 
tional defense, and for a great many other 
things And If Government falls In its 
primary fiinctlnns there would be little uho. 
ful freedom In the anarchy and chaos that 
follow 

But any government which continually 
extends its power beyond these primary 
functions continually whittles away at per- 
Bonnl freedom How much personnl tre-'- 
dom the Government leaves to its citizens 
In your generation will be yours to decide 
And 80 I cannot think of any time in the 
past when there was more opportunity for a 
young man In private Indutitry 
I do not limit this to material thliigt. 
They are Important far it is hard to make a 
good life out of a poor living 

But Income Is not the only thing In this 
Country moie than anywhere elbo in the 
world people get together for good causes 
They give time and money to the support 
of youth agencies, science, medicine, educa¬ 
tion—in fact to every conceivable effort to 
Improve the welfare of mankind The so¬ 
ciety which you are enteiing is not only one 
characterized by great opportunity but one 
highly charged with good will 
Private business today offers an nmnzinK 
variety of possibilities for young men 
In the first place you can start in for your¬ 
self either Immediately or fairly soon A 
great many people do 
You can go Into a small buslnesjs owned 
either by an individual or a few partners 
That has been a familiar form of entorprl'p 
since the country started 
Or you can go into s so-called publicly 
owned company—one whose stock is held 
by many people, whose directors are trustees 
for the many shareholders and whose pro¬ 
fessional managers are not the«u>elves large 
owners of the business 
There is always room for real ability and 
energy In the big corporation In general, 
men rise strictly on merit, for there is little 
favoritism in the companies run by present 
day profebsional management In these 
companies most of the present omcers began 
at the bottom and worked their way up by 
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tbelr own personal initiative, and this process 
is going on all tHe time 
Big business owned by the general public 
should and generally does give Its owners 
pretty complete Information about its opera¬ 
tions This is also available to its em¬ 
ployees. More than that it Is becoming in¬ 
creasingly common to give the employees on 
their jobs a great deal of information about 
the company, Its policies, practices, and 
results 

This was not always true and the change 
is greatly to the advantage of those going 
to work now 

So it Is important for the beglnnni to 
make use of this Information and turn his 
vision to the over-all aspect of the business 
as much as be can 

Puithermore, the first Job given to a 
man— especially If he Is an engineer— is 
likely to Involve the doing of some specific 
thing. This he must do and do well But 
never forgot that the world is run by people. 

If you are going to rise In Industry, you 
must rise by your relations with people. 
An understanding of people is the key to 
success in any large organization 

While we can take great pride in the uc- 
coraplishments of private industry, we can¬ 
not oveilook the importance of the Indi¬ 
vidual In the success of the system which 
has made this country great Learning to 
deal with people as Individuals is our prime 
responsibility and, in fact, provides the 
gicatest opportunity we have for further im- 
prevement lu our free economic Bvsteni 

We must learn to deal not only with phys¬ 
ical nature, but.wlth human nature as well. 

The engineer.* the scientist, the business¬ 
man overlooks his greatest opportunity If 
he falls to bring warmth and understanding 
to his work—or falls to bring friendly en¬ 
couragement and tolerance to his associates 

The business leader of today must recog¬ 
nize and shaie the human emotions of those 
about him—the pride of the workman in his 
son’s achievements—the grief of the clerk 
on the loss of her father—the bitterness of 
the poor and underprivileged—the loneli¬ 
ness of old age—and the justice in the state¬ 
ments of sincere labor leaders 

To you scientists and engineers, I would 
sav that an understanding of the human 
mind and heart will go a long way In making 
your technical work more interesting and 
stimulating It will speed the day when you 
can move upward into supervisory and man¬ 
agement positions 

For, In this country, the transition from 
worker to management is a continuous 
process 

Eliminate the system which provides the 
urge for exercising personal initiative and 
you destroy the foundation on which this 
Nation’s progress has been built 

Many of you are going back home Others 
are going to strange and new locations But 
wherever you may be, do your best to be a 
good citizen Do your best to help your 
company be a good citizen 

I think you will find that your new em¬ 
ployer lb aware of his responsibility to his 
own community For example, right here 
in Worcester, business leaders have been 
giving generously of their time and effort 
and financial support to make this a better 
city in which to live—a bettor location for 
your school and its faculty and Its students. 
This city has earned an outstanding repu¬ 
tation in this respect—and your sense of 
responsibility to your own community may 
well be patterned after what is being done 
here 

In summarizing. I would say that to 
achieve complete success, you must have 
initiative and resourcefulness—a determina¬ 
tion to excel in the business world which 
you will soon cUscover is highly competi¬ 
tive 

You must show a genuine interest In peo¬ 
ple. You must develop a real sense of re¬ 


sponsibility to your community. You must 
have courage—with no fear of the futtire, 
nor of your own ability to contribute to It. 

These are the simple traits required in 
our continuous search for peace and toler¬ 
ance in a world which will soon be turned 
over to you. 

May you do your utmost to make It a better 
world than any other generation has yet seen. 

And, above everything else, continue to 
have an undying faith in Almighty God. 

Thank you 


We Await the Answers, Mr. Wilson 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 10.1951 

Mr SHAPER Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remaiks, I in¬ 
clude the following letter from Mr Earl 
Bunting, former piesident of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers, to 
Defense Mobilization Director Charles E. 
Wilson, under date of July 11,1951. 

Despite the attempt of President Tru¬ 
man, In his recent radio address on price 
controls, to smear the NAM and anyone 
identified with it, it will take more than 
a smear to an&\7er the question^ raised 
by Mr Bunting m this letter 

I await with deep interest Mr Wilson’s 
reply to the following letter from Mr. 
Bunting • 

July 11 , 1951. 

Mr Charles E Wilson, 

Director, Office of Defense Mobiltsation, 
Wa'ihington, D C. 

Dear Mr Wilson Your radio talk of Mon¬ 
day night troubled me greatly and I have 
given a lot of thought to It before writing 
this letter to you Along with millions of 
other listeners, It was hard for mo to be¬ 
lieve that the words I heard came from the 
lips of a man with your long, practical ex¬ 
perience 

We in the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers have given you our solid and loyal 
support In your difficult task to mobilize the 
strength of America to meet the challenge of 
world communism We share your tear of 
Inflation, we agree that Inflation plays Into 
Stalin’s hands, that we must continue to 
build our military and economic strength 
no matter what happens In the cease-fire ne¬ 
gotiations 

Therefore it was extremely disappointing 
to hear you. the acknowledged master of pro¬ 
duction, completely Ignore the role of pro¬ 
duction in the battle against Inflation and 
to have you put all of your dependence in 
economic controls, which your experience 
should tell you will handicap production. 
By linking the opponents of wage and price 
controls to the enemies of America, you have 
aroused the resentment of millions of loyal 
Americans who are not convinced that by 
the simple gesture of passing a law, you can 
hold back the flood of Inflation, blueprinted 
and manufactured in Washington by an ad¬ 
ministration which refuses to either econ¬ 
omize or live within its means 

There are honest men in America—on the 
farms, the cattle ranges, in the factories, 
business offices, and small shops of the Na¬ 
tion—and in the House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the United States These 
men and women disagree honestly with your 


artificial solution to the problem of higher 
prices They love America with as great a 
love as those who cry for a new law to solve 
every problem, and they are due a better 
answer than an attack upon their patriotism 
and love of country. 

Because the association for which 1 speak 
represents many thousands of these honest 
men and women who have disagreed with 
you, I call upon you to provide these answers 
And because I remain sure of your inherent 
courage and willingness to face the truth, 1 
am confident that you will not hesitate to 
answer these questions which you failed to 
answer In your message to the people Mon¬ 
day night 

1 Why, as Director of Defense MoblUzo- 
tlon—and chief of the Nation’s production 
program—did vou fall to mention at any 
point in your speech that production, and 
more production, is the backbone of any 
anti-inflation program? 

2 Why did you fall at any point In your 
address to tell the American people that In¬ 
flation and higher prices always are created 
by Government Indebtedness, and that an 
honest, pay-as-we-go tax program, coupled 
with real economy in Government, Is the 
only known method of stopping inflation 
before It gets started? 

3 If. as you say. you are opposed to con¬ 
trols In time of peace, why are you then ad¬ 
vocating controls at this time, when we are 
faced with a period rf defense mobilization 
which even the Government says may last 
for 20 years? Do you favor continuing direct 
controls by Government over this entire 
period? 

4 You say defeat of controls will cost 
American consumers $1 a day in the next 
year This country tried those same con¬ 
trols during and for a year after World War 
IT. and vet Inflation cut the value of every 
man’s dollar in half Is not the cost of 
controls vastly greater than the cost of a 
real anti-inflation program which would 
save the people this tragic loss of their 
savings? 

6 You have asserted that, If controls are 
defeated, prices will rise irom 5 to 7 percent 
In the next year Is It not true that prices 
during 6 years of the last war period rose 
more than 35 percent—or on average of 7 
percent a year? Does this not indicate that, 
unless a real anti-inflation program is 
adopted, prices must rise despite the con¬ 
trols you seek to impose’ 

6 If farmers accept the fairness of price 
contiols and roll-backs, as you suggested In 
your speech, why then is every major farm 
organization opposing the controls you 
propose’ 

7 You cite a little story of Charles Dickens, 
the author, to the effect that Indebtedness 
always brings unhappiness to people Does 
not this also apply to the Government of 
the United States which has gone Into debt 
the lat-t 18 years out of 21? Did not this 
debt cjeate the very inflation you now are 
trying to rure by passing a control law? 

8 You say that price controls which have 
been in effect have succeeded in leveling 
off prices in the past few months If this 
were true, would not the demand for 
Clothing, furniture, electrical appliances, tel¬ 
evision sets and other articles continue at 
a high rate? Is it not a fact that Inven¬ 
tories of stores and manufacturing plants 
are filled, and there is a weak market for 
these products? Would you deny that the 
stable prices on such goods are the re¬ 
sult of the high rate of production that has 
more than met the demand—and not by 
regulations of your pricing agencies? 

9. You referred to the pressure groups— 
apparently meaning business and agricul¬ 
ture—opposed to wage and price controls 
Why did you not mention the efforts of 
the pressuie groups favoring direct con¬ 
trols: (1) Organized labor, which vou have 
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termed the ctrongeat and most effective In 
the Nation: and <2) the administration, 
which has nnleashed the greatest flood of 
propaganda In recent years? 

It has been difficult for me to address you 
In these blxmt terms, Mr Wilson. But I 
flrmly believe that in your radio address to 
th" Nation, the full story of Inflation—and 
the proper methods of controlling it—were 
not given either to me or to my many fellow 
listeners 

The Nation must be told that the only 
certain way to check inflation and the high 
cost of defense, which you described. Is for 
the Government to encourage production; 
to adopt sound tax policies to pay lor the 
goods it buys and prevent national Indeb¬ 
tedness; to reduce all spending not necessary 
to your defense program and to adopt such 
other measures as controls over credit and 
allocations of material With these coura¬ 
geous steps, the socialist-type controls by 
which the present administration seeks to 
delude the American people will not become 
necessary at all. 

Sincerely yours. 

Eabl Buntino. 


What Price for Better Housing? 

EXTENSION OF RxiHvIARKS 
or 

HON.W. M. (DON) WHEELER 

OF 02CRG1A 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

ilfondav. July 16,1951 

Mr. WHEELER Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I am extend¬ 
ing my remarks and including an edi¬ 
torial which was written by my good 
friend. Mr Albert S Jenkins, and pub¬ 
lished in his fine paper, the Baxley News- 
Banner, published In Baxley, Ga, under 
date of July 5.1951 

The position taken by Mr. Jenkins in 
his fine editorial adequately expresses 
the position I have taken relative to pub¬ 
lic housing since I have been a member 
of this great body. The line of reason¬ 
ing followed by Mr Jenkins should per¬ 
suade many other Members of Congress 
to his position and mincL I commend 
this editorial to the attention of the 
entire membership of the House and the 
Senate It follows: 

What Przcc for Bsttfr Housiho? 

Some time within the next few days con¬ 
struction will begin on Baxley’s 40 public 
housing units, at a negotiated average cost 
of slightly less than $8,000 per unit, we have 
been advised. 

The low bid for the 40 units was originally 
$346,400. which would have made the average 
unit cost $8,660. but the low bid was reduced 
to $312,000 to come more nearly within the 
appropriation of $304,000 set up by the Fed¬ 
eral Government for the project. 

While every town in Georgia, ranging In 
slse from Abbeville to Atlanta, Is getting 
public housing we have felt that Baxley 
should get Its share, especially since we will 
he called on to help pay for the whole 
"she-bang" However, we do want to reg¬ 
ister what we think Is a legitimate protest 
against the program as a whole. 

In urban areas like Atlanta, Macon, Sa¬ 
vannah. Augusta, and Columbus, low-income 
families teay not remain long enough to 
acquire homes and the slum removal effects 
of the program and the high market value 
of land may Justify the low rental bousing 
projects. We do not believe, however, that 


either of those three conditions prevail In 
many towns of less than 2C,000 

If the Federal Government really wanted 
to make a substantial contribution to better 
housing for low-income groups in the smaller 
towns and cities of the Nation, we believe 
the cause would have been more effectively 
served by making long-time loans at a nom¬ 
inal interest rate to these families to build 
their own homes 

Those who have had some recent building 
experience. Including the writer, must admit 
that even at existing building costs In Bax¬ 
ley, a fairly decent small home can still be 
built for $8,000 or less At an interest rate 
of 1 or 2 percent to cover handling charges, 
payments could be made within the reach 
of anyone who can afford to keep up the 
rent In the public housing units, and we sin¬ 
cerely believe the Government’s loss and 
administrative costs on such a ventiire would 
be far less than they can possibly be on a 
low-rental housing project And based on 
observation and statements of landowners 
and home owners, we can safely conclude 
that such homes would be far better cared 
for than any Government-owned units 

The aim and hope oi every family 1b to 
own a home at some time Why. oh why, In 
the name of common sense and decency, 
munt we continue squandering millions and 
millions, which all add up to billions, on 
Government-owned and operated projects 
where a more realistic approach to the prob¬ 
lems they are designed to cure would accom¬ 
plish the results more cheaply and more 
effectively? 


Year of No Docitioo 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr SMITH of Wisconsin Mr Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial by the editors 
of Collier’s magazine for June 30, 1951: 

Ykar of No Decision 

The undeclared war in Korea, a war the 
like of which the world has never seen, Is 
now a year old It began with a courageous 
and unprecedented action In defense of a 
noble ideal For the first time in history, 
soldiers of 16 nations fought beneath a com¬ 
mon flag as representatives ol an interna¬ 
tional organization whose purpose is the 
prebcrvatlon of peace At the end of the 
year the ideal is still noble The flag Is still 
there So are the soldiers They fought 
with an unsurpassed bravery to the point 
where, at this writing, there are Indications 
that at least an Informal cessation of hos¬ 
tilities Is possible 

We should like to hope that by the time 
you read this, the United Nations’ original 
goal of an Independent, united, democratic 
Korea might be In sight But the prospects 
at the moment are bleak. For In its first 
year, tbe Korean conflict has developed cer¬ 
tain aspects which, while also unprecedent¬ 
ed. are considerably less noble and more 
confusing than the ideal itself. This aitu- 
ation applies particularly to tbe United 
States, which has assumed the United Na¬ 
tions command and provided the great ma¬ 
jority of non-Korean troops, and which Is 
tbe center of tbe turmoil over strategy and 
leadership. So let us look back at some of 
these imprecedented developments from an 
American point of view. 

The Korean war is a war In which our 
civilian and military leaders can give a dear 


picture of what defeat wotild be like, but 
cannot describe the pattern of victory 

It is a war fought under u new set of ruleb. 
It has become a flght In which the U N is 
restricted to counterpunching it is not the 
U N ’8 purpose to pursue the enemv and 
destroy him 

It is a war In which no sizable reliiiorre- 
ments of the U N forces are apparently con¬ 
templated, whatever the fortunes of battle 

It is a war from which the United States 
has excluded the trained and accessible sol¬ 
diers of a potential ally (Nationalist China), 
even though the potential ally is willing to 
participate and Is a member of the world 
organization under whose banner the other 
allies are fighting 

It is a war In which some of those other 
allies have fought the enemy and at the 
same time traded with him. providing him 
with the materials which eventually aid him 
in killing their own soldiers And the war 
was almost a yoar old before the combined 
goadings of Winston Churchill and the 
United States Congress prompted those 
allies to take steps toward ending this prac¬ 
tice. 

It Is a war in which, as the result of a ren- 
eral’s dismissal, the country’s war councils 
have become an open forum, with many de¬ 
tails of military planning and many bitter 
differences aired for all the world to hear 

It is a war in which the basic American, 
and hence United Nations, strategy Is built 
on the shifting foundations of fear and un¬ 
certainty. and in which there is no attempt 
on the part ot our leaderb to conceal or mini¬ 
mize those emotions The result ol that 
strategy has led to an ironical siUiaTlou in 
which the U N is afraid to win the w.'ir for 
fear of making its actual and potential ene¬ 
mies angry 

These unique military aspects have been 
set down here, of course, without regard for 
diplomatic and political considerations. 
Those considerations are highly important 
Their ultimate purpose, the prevention of a 
general war involving Russia, is well known 
And it may be that they have inevitably dic¬ 
tated some of the unorthodox strategy in 
Washington 

But there is one paramount aspect of this 
unorthodox strategy which is of deep con¬ 
cern to many Americans. Including the edi¬ 
tors of this magazine That is the seemingly 
endless continuation of the slaughter-and- 
be-slaughtcred policy which Mr Truman and 
his advisers have decided is the only possible 
policy In Korea If the third world war u to 
be avoided It has already cost some 70 000 
American casualties It has caused suRermg, 
destitution, and stagpering loss of life among 
Korean civilians All this, of course is the 
inevitable toll of war But In this cahc the 
U N forces, unless they are driven into the 
sea, seem committed to fight Indeflnitelj, up 
and down the Korean peninsula (within cer¬ 
tain limits) In a minor-league war—for tiio 
enemy’s lack of air and fire power mskes it 
Just that—and try to bleed that numerically 
superior enemy until he Is so weak that he 
surrenders 

This policy is also of deep concern to 
General MacArthur, and that concern seemt. 
to be one of the things that cost him hlb 
command. We have considerable to say 
about the general on our weekly editorial 
page In this issue But it might be pointed 
out here that one factor In his disagreement 
with the administration was his desire to 
fight the war along sound, proven military 
lines, and flght it to win with the least cost 
of lives This concern for the cost of lives 
brought General MacArthur a rebuke from 
Secretary of Defense Marshall 

In hlB testimony before the Senate foreign 
policy Inquiry, Secretary Marshall said. ”1 
am disturbed and I should think you would 
be disturbed at tbe effect that will sweep 
through that force (In Korea) of a situation 
In which their commander has stated his 
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Views Which accentuate the casualties that 
they are suffering and in effect that It Is 
without Justified purpose.” 

It is quite possible that the soldiers In 
Korea do not need to have their former com¬ 
mander “accentuate” the casualties they are 
suffering or point out to them the inhibited 
and frustrating aspects of the campaign in 
which they are engaged It Is also possible 
that they might be disturbed by some other 
testimony by Secretary Marshall, as well as 
by General Bradley, before the same Senate 
committee For, though they disagreed with 
General MacArthur on many things, the 
Defense Secretary and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff did confirm his opinion 
that the slaughter-and-be-slaughtered pol¬ 
icy carries no guaranty of victory 

General MacArthur told Congress that “the 
position of the command from the military 
standpoint forbade victory ** Secretary Mar¬ 
shall said to the Senators, "I should say that 
If the Chinese Communists continue In force 
in North Korea with the potential of addi¬ 
tional reinforcements that might be made 
available, and with our situation where we 
visualizo no considerable reinforcement of 
the United Nations army, that they could 
not be driven out of North Korea ” And 
when a Senator asked General Bradley if 
the present program In Korea would bring 
decisive results, he replied. “I am not too 
sure we will get them under our present 
methods • • •. I don’t believe anyone is 
going to promise you or the country that we 
are going to get decisive results under what 
we are doing” 

In spite of this, the President and hls ad¬ 
visers see no alternative policy that woiild 
not in their opinion bring on general war. 
Their adherents seem satisfied with that 
policy and only slightly dismayed by the 
casualties Incurred In the indecisive con¬ 
flict One of these adherents, Prof Arthur 
Schlesinger. Jr . the Harvard historian and a 
sort of unofficial spokesman for the admin¬ 
istration. had this to say* “MacArthur says 
* • • the American people simply cannot 

take any longer our ‘staggering’ and 'pro¬ 
gressively mounting’ losses ” Mr Schlesinger 
asked, “What have these losses been’” Then 
he answered himself thus "MacArthur him- 
sell said that 13.000 Americans had been 
killed in Korea since last June This is a 
terrible and tragic thing But it seems 
hardly an intolerable loss for a nation which 
killed 31,500 people In 1049 by automobile 
accidents " 

The families of those 13.000 deed, among 
others, will not share Professor Schlesinger’s 
callous view They will take hls snide quota¬ 
tion marks away from the general's descrip¬ 
tion of the casualties and agree that In a war 
of vacillating policy, a war whose most hope¬ 
ful outcome now Is the status quo ante hel¬ 
ium. the continuing losses are, Indeed, 
staggering 

Some of the occurrences that followed 
General MacArthur's dismissal give reason 
why the Government’s present policy may 
aptly be called vacillating The general pro¬ 
posed ceitaln actions which were stated as 
contributing causes to his being flred. Now 
the administration has either adopted them 
or is contemplating their adoption. 

No one outside the iron curtain can ac¬ 
curately say whether General MacArthur’s 
adopted or discarded policies would provoke 
Russia to open attack But it Is our opinion 
that some of the people who have disagreed 
with him most bitterly have made more pro¬ 
vocative statements than the former U. N. 
commander ever did. 

President Truman, Secretary Marshall, 
General Bradley and others high In Gov¬ 
ernment have told Russia and the world that 
the United States Is not ready for a war with 
the Soviets MobUiaatlon Director Wilson 
was even more specifle. He said the coun¬ 
try wouldn't be ready for 2 years. Now, Isn’t 
that provoking Kussiar—or rather, isn't It 


enticing Russia Into war and inviting attack? 
If Russia Is ready for war, would the Kremlin 
need any more provocation than this open 
admlselon of weakness, plus a hot war al¬ 
ready going In Korea? Would bombs In 
Manchuria or a naval blockade of the China 
coast give the final tip to scales which already 
are eo heavily weighted to our disadvantage? 

No one. we repeat, can be sure of the an¬ 
swers to those questions. But It does seem 
that If the men In the Kremlin want war 
and are prepared for It now, they have ample 
excuse to get into it And it also seems that 
the best guess Is still the familiar speculation 
that Russia has Its own time-table, and that 
If there is to be a general war it will begin 
when Russia Is ready and not before 

So all the arguments and disagreements 
over Korean policy and strategy boll down 
to this the only over-all American policy la 
the passive policy of waiting to see what Rus¬ 
sia la going to do next Generals may be 
flred and replaced, but Stalin still calls the 
turn. 

Thb Editors. 


Federal Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

or cAUrosNiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr. SHELLEY Mr. Speaker, Con¬ 
gress will shortly be asked to take long- 
needed action on salary Increases for 
Federal Government employees The 
Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service has already made its rec¬ 
ommendations and the House Commit¬ 
tee is meeting in executive session to¬ 
morrow morning to give final considera¬ 
tion to the matter. 

In view of the urgent need for con¬ 
gressional action to relieve the serious 
distress which a large proportion of 
Government workers and their families, 
particularly in the lower pay brackets, 
are experiencing, and in view of the im¬ 
minence of action by Congress, I ask 
to have printed in the Record a copy 
of a statement which I made to the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service during the recent public 
hearings on salai-y increases for Gov¬ 
ernment employees. The statement 
follows: 

Statement bt Congressman John F Shei.- 
LEY, or California, to House Committee 
ON Post Office and Civil Service at hear¬ 
ings ON THE Federal Pat Increase bills 
Mr Chairman, I want to thank you and 
the members of your committee for this op¬ 
portunity to tell you what I think should 
be done to clear up a very bad situation X 
don't have to tell ypu what a terrific time the 
famllieB of Federal Government employees 
have been having trying to make ends meet 
since prices began to skyrocket after the 
Korean emergency I know that your mail 
has been Just as heavy as mine with pleas 
from fathers and mothers who have to try 
and feed and clothe a family with food and 
clothing prices what they are—mothers who 
have to go out and work, and fathers who 
have to try and hold two Jobs or to borrow 
money Just to keep bread on the table and 
shoes on their children’s feet. 

I know that you are Just as conscious of 
the problem as I am, and are Just as anxious 
to find a solution. It is true that there are 


a good many complex factors which must be 
considered. I know that the Federal budget 
Is strained severely by the demands of the 
defense effort I know also that the ques¬ 
tion of Just what pattern salary Increases 
for the various classes of employees should 
take requires grave thought before an equita¬ 
ble formula Is worked out The special ad¬ 
justments proposed and required for post- 
office workers present another complicated 
situation which must be gone into But 
the point I want to emphasize is that action 
should now be taken Just as quickly as pos¬ 
sible to get final congressional approval of 
legislation which will help these families 
keep the wolf from the door 
Wage increases for privately employed 
workers have been almost universally 
granted since last June The Government 
employee who has so far been denied a raise 
has been paying for more than his share of 
the cost of the defense effort Every time 
he goes to the corner market and pays $3 for 
$2’8 worth of groceries he makes another 
contribution He has been doing that for 
over a year now. and in a good many cases, 
he has Just about reached the end of hls 
rope In a good many other cases the end 
of the rope was reached some time ago The 
turn-over rate among employees in Govern¬ 
ment agencies, particularly In the lower-paid 
brackets, has been terrific Just for exam¬ 
ple, It has climbed to over 30 percent In the 
San Francisco Post Office The Government 
Just cannot afford to go on doing business 
that way. And there certainly Is no Justice 
in forcing faithful employees to a choice of 
going hungry, or of giving up the benefits 
they have accumulated during their Govern¬ 
ment service to go out and take another Job 
We all know how much of a scramble Gov¬ 
ernment agencies have had in trying to find 
people to fill such Jobs as clerk-typist and 
other lower-paid positions If the Govern¬ 
ment is to continue operating with any de¬ 
gree of effleiepey at all it must be able to 
meet the competition offered In the labor 
market by private employers If wo don’t 
do that we will find that the only people we 
can hire will be those who cannot hold a 
Job in private Industry and the operations 
of Government will suffer accordingly 
First and foremost then, I strongly urge 
that the Just demands of Government em¬ 
ployees for sBlaiy increases which will per¬ 
mit them to at least maintain the same 
standard of living which they enjoyed before 
Korea, bo granted Consideration should be 
given to two special factors in this connec¬ 
tion Firstly, the extent to which Oovern- 
ment salaries may have lagged behind pri¬ 
vate salaries for comparable Jobs before the 
Korean emergency, and, secondly, the fact 
that the lo-percent-lncrease formula estab¬ 
lished by the Wage Stabilization Board for 
Industry and other private employment in 
February of this year is now subject to up¬ 
ward revision in the light of most recent 
cost-of-living Indexes which show a con¬ 
tinued upward trend 
The matter of equity for employees of the 
Government, which should be the first 
thought In the minds of the committee and 
the Congress as a whole, as It Is In mine, 
Is backed up by the practical consideration 
that unless we do something very soon about 
the salary situation we Just will not be able 
to keep enough employees on the Federal 
payrolls to perform the essential services of 
Government I know that there are some 
among my colleagues in both Houses of Con¬ 
gress who will probably say that it would 
be a good thing If that happened. I want 
It understood that I am not against economy 
in Government, and that I certainly believe 
that waste and inefficiency should be at¬ 
tacked wherever It Is found. But when It 
comes to the point where the Government 
cannot carry on its essential operations, I 
will draw the line Further, when It comes 
to the point where the Federal employee Is 
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expected to do all the saorlllclng while little 
is done to hold the line any place else, I will 
go all the way in urging that ho be given a 
little elemental justice 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. 


When the Bankers Ask for Controls, We 
Must Need Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN IRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 6,1951 

Mr. MULTER Mr. Speaker, the fol- . 
lowing column by John Elliott is printed 
in the New York Herald Tribune of July 
15, 1951, establishing beyond a doubt 
that the Defense Production Act is not 
the brainchild of the state planners, 
Socialists and Communists. 

New York Bankers Pear for Pay, Price 

Curbs—See Pressure Groups Sabotaging 

Control Bill 

(By John Elliott) 

The New York banking world is frankly 
worried about the activities of the pressure 
groups which in Washington these days are 
trying to sabotage the price- and wage- 
control bill 

It sees in the activities of these lobbyists 
a menace even more dangerous than the 
subversive labors of the Communist under¬ 
ground As Charles E Wilson, Director of 
Defense Mobilization, expressed it in his 
radio speech on Monday night, “tbe only 
way the Russians can beat us is to encourage 
us to beat ourselves *’ These pressure groups, 
as seen from the New York financial district, 
are playing, even if unwittingly, the Russian 
game 

As one prominent New York banker re¬ 
cently pointed out. competent people have 
been appointed to administer the price con¬ 
trol measuies, including the roll-backs 
which are now threatened by congressional 
action These officials have been given a 
Job to do and they ought to be left alone 
without fear of their administration being 
broken up by pressure groups representing 
specific Interests 

REGULATION W UNDER FIRE 

The same holds true for regulation W, 
which imposes reins on consumer credit 
buying The same pressure groups are now 
trying to bludgeon Congress into depriving 
the Federal Reserve of its discretionary 
powers in administering this regulation. 
While nobody can say dogmatically whether 
16 or 18 months is the right length of time 
for these controls to run, for Congress to 
come out and proclaim that the period 
should be 18 months means throwing ad¬ 
ministrative discretion and wisdom out of 
the window. 

Last summer, when inflationary pressures 
were Just getting under way after the Korean 
war had started, it was found desirable to 
go beyond indirect controls, such as rais¬ 
ing reserve requirements and making use 
of open-market operations, and to put into 
eflect direct controls (regulations W and X 
and wage and price fixing) to halt the ris¬ 
ing wage-price spiral 

The experience of the last year has shown 
conclusively that direct controls do contrib¬ 
ute effectively to combating successfully 
mounting wage and farm prices. And, while 
it is true that inflationary pressures have 
been relaxed for the last 2 months and may 
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continue to lie dormant still for another 
month or two, they are still potentially dan¬ 
gerous, so that to remove controls now would 
leave the Nation at the mercy of rising 
prices, with resultant decline of the dollar 
in the autumn. 

FULL INFLATION SEEN IN FALL 

For the grim fact Is that it is not until 
autumn that the Nation is likely to feel the 
full impact of Inflation Expenditures un¬ 
der the defense program are expected to 
amount in the next 6 months to as much as 
they did in all the last 12 months 

Moreover, the Treasury ended the first 6 
months of the present calendar year with 
a cash surplus of $7,000,000,000 But the 
cash deficit for the next half year will prob¬ 
ably match this huge sum If it does, this 
development will represent a swing of $14,- 
OOO.COO.OOO in the Treasury position The 
Junction of thea« two factors alone is cal¬ 
culated to produce a strong inflationary 
pressure in the latter part of 1951 

That is why the New York financial world 
is so worried about the Impact of develop¬ 
ments in Korea on Congress Just at the 
very moment when the inflation peril may 
begin to develop in earnest Congress is tend¬ 
ing to relax and consider that the crisis is 
past 

SEEKS TIGHT REIN ON CREDIT 

In this critical situation the Federal Re¬ 
serve System is trying to keep a tight rein 
on the credit position It wants to pre¬ 
serve the credit gains of the last 2 or 3 
months and will exert no more pressure of 
its own until the autumn, when it will re¬ 
view the situation in the light of events 

The March 3 accord between the System 
and the Treasury, which burled their hatchet 
for the time being, has so far been working 
extremely well If there was ever a free 
market in Government securities, it has been 
that which has been In operation the last 2 
weeks 

It is, of course, possible that the Federal 
Reserve may in the near future be found to 
intervene for the sake of preserving an or¬ 
derly market. If it does enter the market 
it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the System will do so not from considera¬ 
tions of price or yield of Government bonds, 
as bond dealers are all to prone to think. 
Its sole concern is the availability of credit. 

If it caix be avoided the Federal Reserve 
does not want again to have to peg the Gov¬ 
ernment bond market and so by increasing 
bank reserves pave the way for a sixfold ex- 
pension of loans, thus transforming the Sys¬ 
tem into what Marrlner S Eccles, former 
chairman of the board, so aptly called “an 
engine of inflation ” 


Tax Squeeze on Our Middle Clati 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 9, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
concern of our Nation for the public wel¬ 
fare, a new threat to America is in the 
making with all the sanctions of perfect 
legality. This menace concerns the 
great middle class, which economists like 
to call the backbone of the Nation. In 
this group are professional men and 
women, businesses below the level of big 
business, workers who have accumulated 
resources sufficient to enable them to 
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invest in securities or property, shop¬ 
keepers, and small merchants 

Under the tax program of the present 
admmistiatlon these people are being 
driven hard They fear to make any 
new investments because the risk of loss 
far outweighs the prospect of net gain 
after taxes They are unable to develop 
substantial savings programs because 
their living costs have mounted to a point 
where they can barely maintain their 
life-insurance policies after paying taxes 
and ordinary bills. 

Colleges, dependent to a large degree 
upon big givers to support their endow¬ 
ment funds in bygone years, have turned 
to the middle class more recently Now 
they discover that this source is rapidly 
di-ymg up If this process continues un¬ 
checked, we may run the serious risk of 
creating an unhealthy gap between the 
very wealthy and all the rest of us. 
Nothing is worse for any independent, 
free people than a situation of this kind. 


Self-lntereit Groups Fight Effective Price 
Controls—^An Open Letter to a Con¬ 
gressman 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16.1951 

Mr SABATH Mr Speaker, under the 
leave granted me I insert an open letter 
addressed to a Congressman by Robert 
P Vanderpoel, a recognized financial 
authority, appearing in the July 14,1951, 
issue of the Chicago Sun-Times. Mr. 
Vanderpoel has so addressed his Con¬ 
gressman because it is claimed that con- 
sumeis have not communicated their 
views to their Representatives to support 
a real control bill that will prevent still 
further inflation and an increase in the 
high cost of living I feel that this open 
letter deserves the earnest and serious 
consideration of the membership of the 
House It follows: 

Vanderpoel Writes an Open Letter to His 
Congressman 

(By Robert P Vanderpoel) 

AN OPEN I.ETTER TO CONGRESSMAN TIMOTHY P 

SHEEHAN, HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING, WASH¬ 
INGTON, D C 

My Dear Congressman Dispatches from 
Washington state that our Congressmen have 
not been hearing from home to any great 
extent on the matter of inflation and con¬ 
trols They add that In view of this a very 
much watered-down control bill is likely to 
be passed because the various self-interest 
groups, meanwhile, have been bringing ter- 
rlflr pressuie to bear 

Under the circumstances, my dear Con¬ 
gressman, I thought I should write to you, 
I am sure you will not mind this communica¬ 
tion coming in the form of an open letter 
which readers might care to send on to their 
own Congressmen 

I suppose the majority of those who wrote 
last winter demanding that Congress take 
the necessary action to halt Inflation, check 
the rise In prices and protect the integrity 
of the dollar, feel that one letter should be 
enough, that they should not have to repeat 
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themselves every tew months or weeks 
Maybe they forget that the pressure groups 
work night and day. month after month, 
with tireless energy 

You and I know, dear Congressman, there 
has been a let-up in Inflation pressures. 
Prices have stopped going up Here and 
there. In fact, they have declined a bit You 
and I also know, however, that this Is but a 
temporary lull In the storm that when the 
full Impact of the defense program is felt 
late this autumn or early in the winter ter¬ 
rific presstures will arise The mall from 
your constituents at that time no doubt 
will Increase, but the inflation surge will 
already be on and for Congress once more 
it will be too little and too late. 

Controls can be effective 

Another thing that you and I know Is 
that controls, while they do not cure the 
fundamental causes of Inflation, can be ef¬ 
fective. particularly over limited periods of 
time and if they are strictly enforced. In 
order to moderate the results of Inflation 
the public, and apparently Congress, fa¬ 
vored the imposition of controls while the 
more basic factors were being attacked 

Bosses Wilson. Johnston, and DiSalle have 
used their powers very moderately The 
public. In fact, was disappointed that they 
did not crack down more sharply In par¬ 
ticular, the public wanted price roll-backs. 
Very few were ordered, the most notable be¬ 
ing in livestock where prices had moved 
ahead so rapidly that meat was disappear¬ 
ing from many tables despite the fact that 
the packer.s themselves, at least temporarily, 
were operating at a loss 

The livestock Industry, which successfully 
fought price controls during World War II, 
once more girded for the struggle Feeders 
had bought high-priced steers confldent, as 
many merchants were In busring excessive 
stocks of high-priced electrical goods and 
textiles, that the public would pay any price, 
and that they could make a fast buck If 
prices were rolled back, it would end their 
opportunity to make a killing. It is not sur¬ 
prising that they howled 

As for the producers themselves, they had 
done very well but expected to do better. 
Even at today’s high prices they are reluc¬ 
tant to sell their cattle because they believe 
they can break the back of price control and 
that the consumers, generally, have so much 
money that they are willing to pay almost 
anything for their meat 

The slaughter quota system. Congressman, 
was a very essential weapon in the bands of 
the Office of Price Stabilization to keep meat 
from flowing into black markets Recogniz¬ 
ing that if a sufficient amount of meat were 
diverted from normal channels into the black 
markets, the whole price-control effort would 
fall apart, the pressure groups concentrated 
their attack on this quota system and as this 
Is written I understand that it is out. This 
surrender by Congress to the cattle lobby 
strikes me as a tragic betrayal of the public 
interest 

Fundamental defenses neglected 

Meanwhile, the more fundamental de¬ 
fenses of the dollar have been pretty much 
neglected, Congress has shown some incli¬ 
nation to cut appropriations but certainly 
not enough to indicate that it believes that 
the defense needs and the desirability of pre¬ 
venting a new rise in prices warrants a pro¬ 
gram of austerity as far as the Government is 
concerned 

On the other side of the picture. Congress 
is still fussing around with the tax biU, ap¬ 
parently more afraid of the public’s reaction 
to higher taxes than to the alternate con¬ 
sumers' resentment of still higher prices. In 
other words. Congress seems still willing to 
make the widows and orphans, the pension¬ 
ers, the thrifty, the patriotic holders of Gov¬ 
ernment bonds, the white-collar workers, the 
civil servants, and unorganized labor pay 


for the defense effort through higher prices 
because It lacks the courage to write a tax 
law which would bring in the needed rev¬ 
enues. 

At the same time Congress, once more 
acting under the whiplash of the pressure 
groups, has threatened to force an easing of 
credit restrictions in the face of admonitions 
from the Federal Reserve Board that this 
would be a grlevoiu mistake and despite 
factual evidence that the combined volun¬ 
tary and regulatory restrictions have thus far 
failed to reduce signiflcantly outstanding 
credit. 

I hope, dear Congressman, you will accept 
this letter in the spirit in which it has been 
VTitten, as representing the sincere views of 
one of your constituents who has no axes 
to grind but is deeply concerned about the 
domestic outlook 

Respectfully yours, 

Robext P. Vanderpoel. 


We Need a Real Control Law Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ABRAHAM J.MULTER 

op new YORK 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr MULTER. Mr Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing article, written by John Stuart, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of July 15, is most apropos; 

PsTCE Dek,av8 Hit Food Processors—Con- 
oREss' Inaction on Controls Has Cauoict 
Many “in Mmoue.” Halted Justified Re¬ 
ductions—Pinancino Is Complicated- 
Uncertainty ON Future Ceilincs Holds Up 
IjOan Applications To Acquire New Har¬ 
vest 

(By John Stuart) 

Congressional Inaction on controls has 
caught about half of the food processors in 
the United States between the general price 
freeze of January and the Increased prices 
permitted on due proof of Increased costs, a 
formula withdrawn when controls were not 
renewed on July 1. 

A survey yesterday showed that the uncer¬ 
tainties of the situation are preventing price 
reductions that might otherwise be put into 
effect. 

’The uncertainty is further complicating 
the loan applications of food processors who 
seek to finance the inventories they must 
acquire diuing the forthcoming harvest 
season 

SATS CROP cannot WATT 
One Important figure In the food field 
yesterday characterized It In this grim 
fashion: 

“Congress can ponder—not to say dawdle. 
But the crops can’t, and neither can we. 
We’ve not only got to buy them but process 
them and finance ourselves on our estimates 
of costs and future prices A great Industry 
has never been more critically in the 
middle ’’ 

This man, who refused to be quoted for 
the obvious reason that he does not want to 
be called as a cpngresalonal wltnew, pointed 
out that when the general price freeze was 
made effective on January 25 processors ware 
caught with inventories both below and 
above the ceilings then set. Recognizing 
this, the Office of Price Btablllzation ceiling 
price regulation 22, under which price “rifll 
forwards’* as well aa roll-backs were to be 
permitted. 

W To take advantage of aueh roU-forwarda, 
however, processors had to file schedulee of 
their costs so complicated and expensive that 


In many instances they could not complete 
them by the annoimced deadline in May. So 
the deadline was extended to July 1. 

eOKXDULES NOT COMPLETED 

By July 1, when. Congress having failed 
to act, OPS called off all changes, even the 
biggest food processors had not completed 
their schedules on some lines As a result, 
they are unwilling now to reduce prices on 
lines due for reduction through softening 
of the raw-food markets, because they are 
unable to estimate their losses on other lines 
where their properly Justified Increased prices 
have been suspended. 

The maker of one of the most Important 
Inventory loans in the food field refused to 
discuss the situation yesterday He said he 
had not only to face the bankers who made 
the loan hut the annual meeting of his cor¬ 
poration’s stockholders next week. “And 
what can I tell them?*’ he asked 

Like most corporation heads, he does not 
like controls But he describes tbs uncer¬ 
tainties created by congressional delay as 
worse than "all the hell bureaucracy ever 
caused Industry.’* 


InterniHonal Labor Omfereaca 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

or CALirORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16.1951 
Mr SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
month Geneva, Switzerland, was the 
scene of the thirty-fourth general con¬ 
ference of the International Labor Or¬ 
ganization—the ILO. I am extremely 
proud that in the past, as an official of 
the labor movement in this country, I 
have had direct contact with and have 
contributed something to the work of 
this great organization 
As most of us know, the United States 
began official participation In the work 
of the ILO back in 1934 A total of 60 
nations are now members of the organi¬ 
zation and work together to accomplish 
the primary purpose for which it was 
founded—the promotion of peace by im¬ 
proving social and economic conditions 
among working people everywhere. The 
ILO is now one of the specialized agen¬ 
cies of the United Nations The prac¬ 
tical means used to work toward fulfill¬ 
ment of the organization’s goal is the 
study of such questions as working con¬ 
ditions, wages, hours, child labor, social 
security, industrial safety, employment 
and industrial training, with emphasis 
on the preservation and furtherance of 
the Ideal of human dignity. The results 
of such studies are gone over by repre¬ 
sentatives of both labor and manage¬ 
ment in the participating countries, con¬ 
ventions are formulated, ratified at the 
general conferences, and sent to the sev¬ 
eral nations for adoption and effectua¬ 
tion. 

At the recent general conference Mr. 
David A. Morse, the Director General 
of the ILO, prefaced his annual report 
with a statement underscoring the fun¬ 
damental beliefs and prindides upon 
which the organization bases its work. 
Because of the inspirational nature of 
the simple and yet tremendously impor- 
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tant credo which Mr. Morse yoiced, I in¬ 
clude the accompanying excerpts from 
his remarks in the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord at this point' 

Excerpts Fromc Report Made bt David A. 
Morse, Director-General of the Interna¬ 
tional Labor Office, to the International 
Labor Conference, Oenfva, Switzerland, 
June 6, 1951 

Often during the past 3 years delegates 
have suggested before the Conference and to 
me personally that the International Labor 
Organization should pause from time to time 
to reflect on the simple beliefs which under¬ 
lie Its work • • • Today, in a time of 
uncertainty and fear, when the hearts of 
many may be faltering before the tremen¬ 
dous issues confronting us, when millions in 
vast areas of the world are awakening to the 
possibilities within them, I have felt it to 
be the moment to pause for reflection I 
have attempted to restate the beliefs our 
work is founded upon, to discern the prog¬ 
ress In past years as a basis for sober op¬ 
timism In the future, and to suggest how 
these beliefs must inspire the developments 
taking shap: In our midst If we are to achieve 
progress in the years ahead 
The mainspring of our work, as Indeed of 
all true progress, has always been the belief 
in the essential worth and dignity of the In¬ 
dividual • • • It Is from those few 

who have seen clearly the implications of 
this belief that has come the inspiration for 
the advances of the human race the move¬ 
ments toward liberty of thought and ex¬ 
pression, toward political freedom and de¬ 
mocracy. and the social achievements of past 
generations • • * 

We must work toward a society where each 
Individual can live a natural and civilized 
life, with full scope for the development of 
his abilities and yet with a sense of respon¬ 
sibility to others and to the community at 
large, a society which will satisfy the need 
of the Individual to belong, to feel that his 
life has meaning, and to render service to 
hli fellow men We must guarantee po¬ 
litical and civil liberties so that freedom and 
Bocial Justice may grow together from 
strength to strength in mutual fulflllment 
Only thus can we create a democratic society 
where man cun be truly man This is the 
way of progress and of peace 
The obstacles and dangers in our path are 
a challenge to the best in us They arc, in 
short, the conditions of poverty, disease, ig¬ 
norance and injustice stunting the lives of 
millions today, the enslavement of other 
millions, the injustices which can result 
from too rapid Industrialization and im¬ 
personal bureaucracy, the effects of war, pet¬ 
ty nationalism, and. thioughout all, the 
block of fear, freezing action or driving men 
Into dangerous paths These are among the 
real threats to peace These must bo the 
object of attack * * • 

There has been a slow but steady ac¬ 
ceptance of the belief that the welfare of 
all Individuals must be the central concern 
of national policy, that all men and women 
who are willing and able to work should be 
able to do so in decent and constantly im¬ 
proving conditions; and that all resources 
should be developed and utilized to this 
end This is no longer mere theory This 
conviction Is slowly finding expression In 
achievement 

I Wherever this conviction has taken root 
the working man Is no longer a unit in the 
labor market, or a cipher in national statis¬ 
tics, but Is a respected citizen of the com- 
' munity. Independent trade unions have 
fought their way through opposition, often 
through bloodshed, to positions of responsi¬ 
bility. There is a growing understanding 
among employers of their responsibility to 
the general public intefest and of the Im¬ 
portance of human relations and good work¬ 
ing and living conditions to sound national 
life. • * • 


We have also learned that enterprise and 
initiative are indispensable if anything posi¬ 
tive is to be achieved The difficulties are so 
great that the vicious circle of poverty, ig¬ 
norance, and disease can be broken only If 
those who have enterprise and Initiative are 
willing and able to use them. Governments, 
private Individuals, and International organ¬ 
izations can contribute In different ways 
Together they can take the essential steps of 
progress. 

They must proceed with a full knowledge 
and understanding of all the facts They 
will not achieve progress, and may even cause 
a backward movement in society, if they at¬ 
tempt more than can be successfully man¬ 
aged at once, or If. by Introducing methods 
alien to the qualities and character of the 
people, they break down the structure of 
society and have nothing wherewith to re¬ 
place It, They must relate their plans to 
the resources available and to the practical 
difficulties before them, and work only in 
ways which can win the understanding and 
support of the people themselves • • • 

We need an open world. We need a wide 
understanding between all people, the meet¬ 
ing of man with man. of mind with mind. 
No barrier should exist to the free movement 
of people and of Ideas Without an open 
world we shall never be free from suspicion 
and fear, we shall never move toward a 
society of prosperity and peace 

Mr Speaker, during the later pro¬ 
ceedings of the ILO Geneial Conference 
at Geneva. Mr George P Delaney, Inter¬ 
national Representative of the American 
Federation of Labor and an official 
United States delegate to the Conference, 
addressed the delegates on the very mat¬ 
ter which Is now causing the Congress of 
the United States and the people as a 
whole so much concern—contiol of in¬ 
flation during the period of defense re¬ 
armament to meet the Communist 
threat In his address Mr Delaney, as he 
said, was “speaking for both the Con¬ 
gress of Industrial Organizations and the 
American Federation of Labor, as well as 
the workers of the United States as a 
whole “ The views on wage policy and 
economic stabilization which he pre¬ 
sented to the Conference are, I am con¬ 
vinced. the views of the American people 
today This House would do well to bear 
them in mind as it votes this week on 
the various phases of the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act I submit a copy of Mr. 
Delaney’s remarks in the Record, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Spfecii bt George P Delaney, Workers’ 

Delegate, United States and Internation¬ 
al Representative of the A P op L, the 

Thirty-fourth General Conference of 

THE ILO. Geneva, Switzerland, June 1951 

I should like, before commenting on the 
Director-Ocueral’s report, to announce that 
I am happy and gratified that, for the first 
time since 1946, the Congress of Industrial 
Organization has Joined with the American 
Federation of Labor In participating In the 
work of the International Labor Organiza¬ 
tion I am fortunate In having as my ad¬ 
visers. In addition to the four representa¬ 
tives of the American Federation of Labor, 
four officials of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. In expressing my views on 
the question of wage policy and economic 
stabilization, I am speaking for both the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the 
American Federation of Labor, as well as 
the workers of the United States as a whole. 

Under the threat of Communist aggres¬ 
sion, the free nations have been compelled 
to rearm in self-defense With rearmament 
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has come a new danger of Inflation Infla¬ 
tion, once It appears, tends to spread with¬ 
out regard to national boundaries, until It 
becomes the common property of all na¬ 
tions 

It is, of course, up to each country to work 
out its own best answer to the many prob¬ 
lems which arise, according to its own par¬ 
ticular likes Nevertheless, these problems 
are matters of mutual concern to all of us, 
and It Is both timely and appropriate that 
they should be brought forward for discus¬ 
sion at this meeting 

These matters are complex and Involved, 
but they have very practical consequences, 
as we have learned only too well over the 
past decade or two In particular, the ques¬ 
tion of wage policy—which means the bread 
and buttei of all workers—is a matter of 
vital concern to trade unions everywhere 

Speaking for the workers of the United 
States we welcome this opportunity to re¬ 
state hero the views which we have sought 
to advance as a basis for public policy with 
respect to wages under the conditions now 
provalllng in the United States 

It is our firm belief that to succeed in its 
objectives, governmental wage policy dur¬ 
ing this period of Inflation must be based 
upon a recognition of three basic principles 

First The role of collective bargaining, and 
the practices and relationships developed 
under collective bargaining, must continue 
to be of fundamental importance to the na¬ 
tional economy Steps taken in accordance 
with public policies in the field of wages 
may supplement, but they must never sup¬ 
plant, collective bargaining 

Second No policy of restraint with re¬ 
gard to wages can be successful unless pre¬ 
ceded by an over-all system of antl-lnfln- 
tlon controls, based squarely upon and 
guided by the doctrine of equality of sac¬ 
rifice 

Third Wage restraint Is not a a end in 
Itself Production is the basic counterforce 
to lnfl^^tion Wage policies which provoke 
Industrl <I unrest, which interfere with the 
best use of manpower and resources, or which 
deprive wnilceis of any real stake in Indus¬ 
trial progress, will In the long tun defeat 
their own broadei purposes 

If they are to prove successful, wage pol¬ 
icies must prove adaptable to industrial re¬ 
alities, and to changing conditions and 
needs They must seek to avoid, lather than 
to emphasize, the use of rigid ai bitrary 
formulas having no better Justlflcation than 
administrative convenience They must 
offer workers the assurance that considera¬ 
tions of Justice have not fallen victim to con¬ 
siderations of expediency—that their griev¬ 
ances are to receive a fair hearing and prompt 
adjustment, and that ample scope will be 
allowed for the alleviation of hardships 
They must encourage the correction, rather 
than the perpetuation, of Inequities and dis¬ 
parities In the wage structure 

To stablllzo does not mean to make static 
Rigid and inflexible wage controls could only 
prove detrimental to an enlightened con¬ 
cept of stability, particularly in conjunction 
with a long-range defense effort such as that 
which confronts us now They could only 
have an adverse effect upon labor mobility, 
morale and efficiency In the administration 
of any wage program, flexibility is a basic 
requisite It Is essential to genuine—as con¬ 
trasted with Buperflclal—stability 

This means that a high degree of trust and 
reliance should be placed in the practices 
and procedures which have evolved under 
collective bargaining A workable wage stab¬ 
ilization policy must recognize that collec¬ 
tive bargaining Is Itself a system of equitable 
stabilization Negotiated wage agreements— 
unlike prices which rise from day to day— 
eliminate uncontrolled fluctuations, and 
offer guaranties of stability fer their dura¬ 
tion They reduce the uncertainties and 
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speculative influences which are primarily 
responsible tor Inflation. 

Furthermore, collective bargaining has de> 
veloped realistic and practical methods for 
the administration of wage standaids. on the 
basis of the first-hand experience of those 
most familiar with the facts of a given sit¬ 
uation In view of Its stablllaing role, col¬ 
lective bargaining must continue to be the 
primary means by which those standards are 
established and administered National wage 
policy should be a supplement to, rather 
than a substitute for, the collective bargain¬ 
ing process. 

Increases in the general level of wages, 
serving to offset Increases In living costs, are 
a consequence rather than a cause of price 
inflation. Our experience since the Korean 
outbreak provides ample proof of this The 
sharpest price increases have occurred in 
commodities where wages are a relatively 
negligible factor In the cost of production, 
and for which the Incomes of workers fur¬ 
nish none of the direct market demand. 
Commodity market speculation, inventory 
hoarding and profiteering by dealers and 
manufacturers have been at the seat of the 
Inflationary disease 

To attempt to combat inflation through a 
policy of wage restraint, unaccompanied by 
effective price controls, or to deny workers 
wage adjustments to compensate foi price 
Increases, would be to attempt to cure that 
disease by attacking one of its symptoms. 

To approach the problem of inflation con¬ 
trol through the route of wage restraints 
simply because wages are easier to control 
than prices would work the gravest injustice 
upon those who work for wages and salaries, 
and would Impose an undue share of the 
burden upon those who are least In a posi¬ 
tion to bear it 

American workers are willing to do their 
part and to accept their Just share of any 
necessary sacrlflces Involved In the defense 
effort But we say that they must not be re¬ 
quired to suffer the economic consequences 
of legislative or administrative tenderness 
toward other groups that are actually far 
better able to bear this burden of sacrifice. 
They cannot be expected to take kindly to 
any arrangement whereby they are called 
upon to subsidize—^through reduced living 
standards—special privileges and immunities 
accorded to their employers, their landlords, 
the merchants with whom they deal, or to 
speculators and profiteers at large. 

Not only would suoh policies violate all 
standards of equity, in the long run they 
would be self-defeating TO attempt to off¬ 
set inflationary forces through a policy of 
harsh restriction on wages would serve only 
to hide for a time the basic defects and fail¬ 
ures In other vital areas of control, thereby 
endangering the cause of long-range eco¬ 
nomic stabilization 

The forces of inflation shotUd be counter¬ 
acted at their point of origin, and in those 
areas whore controls will involve the small¬ 
est possible degree of actual hardship. While 
wage stabilization policies can have only a 
negligible effect upon Incomes in the higher 
brackets, it is there that substantial margins 
of spending can be most readily curtailed 
without impairing health, welfare, or pro¬ 
ductive efficiency Most of the wage earner’s 
Income, on the other hand, is spent for food, 
rent, and the other necessities of life 

Enlightened antl-luflation policies must 
Include an equitable tax program, based upon 
the principle of ability to pay This means 
that taxation should bear heaviest upon in¬ 
dividuals with high Incomes and corpora¬ 
tions with large profits It should not fur¬ 
ther impair the living standards of lower- 
and middle-income families, to the detri¬ 
ment of their health and well being. 

Such policies must Include an effective 
and actively enforced program of controls 
over hoarding a^d speculation, as well as 


price controls. They must Include a system 
of production controls which will assure the 
flow of materials and resources into the areas 
of greatest actual civilian and defense needs. 
Only when measures suoh as these are In 
force does it become appropriate to ask the 
representatives of workers to exercise re¬ 
straint in their wage negotiations. 

In closing, I can perhaps best summarise 
our position with regard to the major ele¬ 
ments of a proper wage policy. In a general 
system on anti-inflation controls, by quot¬ 
ing from the statement presented to the 
President of the United States by the United 
Labor Policy Committee on December 20, 
1900 

“The wage stablllxatlon policy must per¬ 
mit the adjustment of wage rates to com¬ 
pensate for increases in the cost of living 
Wage stabilisation must not become wage 
freezing This policy must also provide for 
the correction of substandard wage and the 
adjustment of inequities in existing wage 
rates within or between industries The 
now well-recognized principle that wage 
earners should share In the benefits of in¬ 
dustrial progress and increases in produc¬ 
tivity which the Nation must and will have 
from its Industrial workers, should be spe¬ 
cifically embodied in the wage stabilization 
policy Any wage stabilization policy must 
recognize existing collective bargaining 
agrcenients which themselves assure stabil¬ 
ity • • • 

“Overtime payments for premium work 
now protected by collective bargaining agree¬ 
ments or existing law must continue to be 
held inviolate These provisions do not in 
any way preclude the working of a work 
week longer tlian that now considered to 
be normal They merely provide the Incen¬ 
tive for productive overtime and holiday 
work “ 

The committee further states that* “Our 
labor force is the Nation's greatest single 
asset. Steps should be taken to strengthen 
and enlarge our manpower resources. These 
steps must recognize the fact that free labor 
can out-produce slave labor Free labor will 
play its role in attaining our objective of 
maximum pioductlon” 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES E. BENNEH 

or IXORIOA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr BENNETT of Florida Mr Speak¬ 
er, I read with Interest the following: 
thought-provoking and sensible editorial 
in the July 12 edition of the Clay County 
Crescent entitled “No Headlines for 
These”: 

Thanks to big headlines and sensation- 
loving commentators, the people of the 
United States are thoroughly familiar with 
the mink-coat episode and the huge profits 
that a few people have made through the 
cooperation of the 6-percent boys in Wash¬ 
ington 

Not many have heard of the following news 
stories: 

(a) Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan dismlased two officials because they 
accepted favors from a company doing busi¬ 
ness with the Oovemment. One of the 
men. It seems, bought a television set and an 
automobile at wholesale by using the com¬ 
pany's credit. 


(b) Raymond M. Fbley, Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, overheard a chance 
remark that led to the discovery that every 
employee in a regional office had received 
a gift, including television sets, liquor, 
watches, and hosiery. He forced the return 
of all gifts and set up a policy to prevent 
a repetition. 

The first class of stories, while interesting 
to people, does not Indicate that most of 
those who work for the Government are 
looking for unearned, if not dishonest, dol¬ 
lars Neither does the second class of stories 
prove that all governmental officials are 
watching closely to prevent such Incidents. 


Does America Back the Ulster 
Bridgehead? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM T.GRANAHAN 

or rXNNSTLVANlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr GRANAHAN Mr Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an article by Senator Denis 
Ireland, published in the Irish magazine 
Hibernia, in the issue of March 1951. 
Senator Ireland is a well-known journal¬ 
ist in Great Britain and Ii eland, who 
works ceaselessly for the abolition of 
the partition of Ireland. 

The article follows 

Doeb America Back the Ulster Bridgehead? 

(By Senator Denis Ireland) 

(So long as the English consider that a 
"foreign’* island on their ocean flank holds 
direful possibilities in time of emergency so 
long will they hold on to our six north¬ 
eastern counties Instead of futile protests 
and rhetorical slogans can we not evolve an 
all-Ireland defense plan, an antipartition 
document that must engage the serious at¬ 
tention of Washington, London, and Bel¬ 
fast?) 

During the second act of World War n the 
pro-Brltlsh, Anglo-Saxon, and Protestant 
Episcopal Influences in the American State 
Department worked on the assumption that 
since Britain Is closer to Ireland, It muibt 
know more about Irish affairs, and that there¬ 
fore American policy In Ireland must dove¬ 
tail with and reinforce British policy in Ire¬ 
land. 

It was a strange assumption In face of 700 
years of Anglo-Irish history But any In¬ 
telligent Irishman must believe the assump¬ 
tion was made, hence the American Repub¬ 
lic's hamhanded handling of Irish affairs 
under the by-no-means-lamcnted Mr David 
Gray. Hence, too, the reticent official atti¬ 
tude toward Ireland that persists to the 
present day. Once the American Republic 
entered World War II, It was, admittedly, 
bound to act on the basis of the division of 
Ireland then existing, but a little intelligent 
analysis then, and a minimum of restrospcc- 
tive analysis now. should have convinced it 
then, and should convince it today, that as 
far as Ireland is concerned it has been, and 
is being, led up the garden path by British 
imperialism. For the assumption the Amer¬ 
ican State Department took over lock, stock, 
and barrel, and. apparently, without the 
alightest examination, from the British was 
that the division of Ireland positively guar¬ 
anteed the security of the “British Isles,” 
and that the “Ulater” bridgehead was a gift 
from God. 
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Now, the first thing that would strike an 
Intelligent schoolboy about that assumption 
is that one of the Islands Included In the 
British Isles Is not British, so little British 
that In World War II three-quarters of it had 
succeeded In remaining neutral And the 
second thing that would, one Imagines, strike 
a member of a State Department or For¬ 
eign Office was that the British Imperial 
General Staff was laying down the law about 
an island where the overwhelming majority 
of the inhabitants declared, and were pre¬ 
pared with arms In their hands to maintain, 
that they were not within the Biitlsh Em¬ 
pire That was not a very promising start 
for the Imperial or British Isles theory of 
Irish defense, and American diplomacy 
might at least have been less ham-handed 
in Iilsh affairs during World War II If It 
had taken the trouble to examine It It 
might even toda, discover Just how far Brit¬ 
ish stupidity about Ireland has led it up the 
garden path, If It was prepared to reflect on 
Irish affairs after the event If It were, 
foi example, prepared to reflect on the di¬ 
vided Ireland theorv so beloved of the Brlt- 
l*^!! Imperial General Staff, It might dls- 
covei what every Iiishman who has taken the 
tiouMe to study the political anatomv of his 
own tountiy knows to be the Irish pons 
aslnorum of the years 1939-45—namely, that 
pailitlon made it Impossible for Ireland to 
produce a clear-cut reaction of nnv kind 
In order to bring home the effect to Ameri¬ 
cans w'e have onlv to Inquire whether the 
United States would ever have entered the 
W'ar If the sacred union between Its North 
and South had been still unachieved. If them 
Norlhedstern States had been occupied by 
Brit'<^11 troops, and if there had been no such 
prororation as Pearl Harbor’ 

Having made clear to Washington the 
bnsle fact that. Insofar as American policy 
neeented lock stock, and barrel Iroin Britain 
the theory that Irish dl^lslon was somehow 
a kind of God-‘'ent contribution to British 
seturltv In the last war. It was itself helping 
to bimg about the very results It deplored, 
our stotefainen. In their exposition of com¬ 
mon bPn®e In relation to Ireland and the 
sfategic security of the eastern Atlantic, 
might then go on to point out the absurdi¬ 
ties of the British Isles theoty as It affetta 
the use of Irish manpower in wartime As 
I pointed out hi Hibernia last April, the 
theory that Ireland far from being a nation, 
Is lust a strategic extension Into the Atlantic 
of the Island of Britain, leads to an Alice In 
Wonderland situation In which Irishmen 
arc taken out of Ireland to serve In the 
armies of foreign nations, and are then re¬ 
placed In Ireland by foreign troops whose 
presence In Ireland helps to tae-dcvll the 
Irish political situation It Is, In effect, 
very much ns If the British and Americans 
had declared In the last war that the defense 
of Stalingrad would have been much better 
carried out by British and American troops, 
with the Russians standing by as spectators 

ULSTER LOTATISM 

In this catalog of muddled thinking one 
crowning abcurdlty is still missing—the 
situation in wartime inside the loyal six 
counties Here the Americans must be 
better Informed than they pretend to be, 
because they were there to see for them¬ 
selves They must know that the recruiting 
figure- of the Ulster loyalists, even when 
swollen by the figures of men from the 26 
countries who enlisted In Belfast, do not 
make impressive reading They must know 
the proportion of able-bodied young Prot¬ 
estants who, instead of fighting Germans, 
were enrolled in seml-Pasclst armed police 
fo-ces to keep watch over the other young 
Irishmen who were only too anxious to de¬ 
fend their own country, so long as they were 
allowed to defend It in their own green uni¬ 
form The whole thing bolls down in retro¬ 
spect to a mixture of wasted effort, farce. 


and an extremely revolting hypocrisy on the 
part of the more blatant and self-adulatory 
Ulster loyalists Here, in fact, was merely 
another portion of the hell-brew concocted 
In Ireland by British and American mud¬ 
dled thinking, not to mention vigorous 
stirring from Ulster, and the main Impres¬ 
sion that emerges in retrospect Is that Irish¬ 
men, Englishmen, and Americans should all 
alike thank a merciful Providence for Hit¬ 
ler’s Inability to think clearly enough about 
the Job to be done, which was the subjection 
of Britain and nut alarums and excursions 
In the east 

Here again, as In the matter of the future 
of industrial Belfast within an Irish eco¬ 
nomic framework, Irish nationalist propa¬ 
ganda falls because It is not sufficiently real¬ 
istic Ulster loyalty may pioduce results ex¬ 
actly opposite to what a true loyalty to 
Ireland would Imply, since If all Irishmen, 
including political Ulstermen, were loyal to 
Ireland in the same fashion and to the same 
extent that Englishmen are loyal to England, 
then the salety of Britain would be en¬ 
hanced by the presence of an island fortress 
on her ocean flank, whereas the mere exist¬ 
ence of the Ulster bridgehead ends. In times 
ol crisis, in the automatic creation of a kind 
of psychological no man’s land almost on 
Britain’s doorstep 

ETHICS and mPFRIALISM 

Such. In the last analvsis. are the ethics 
ol the sltuatlo i What Dublin has to deal 
with are, however, not the ethics but the ex¬ 
tremely pragmatical politics of imnerialism. 
Imperialism never bothers much about 
ethics at any time, it does so least ol all 
when Interpreted through the Inelasticity 
ol the average military mind—as the firing 
squads following Easter Week 1916 and their 
consequences in Irish history are there to 
prove Now in the vear 1051 In the matter 
of the strategic consequences of Irish divi¬ 
sion. the military mind crops up again and 
what Dublin has to deal w'ith are not the 
dubious ethics ol Ulster loyalty existing by 
themselves in a vacuum, but the use the 
British Imperial General Staff is making of 
Ulster loyaltv for Imperial purposes of Its 
own—W’hlch Is a very different matter The 
imperialist general staff Is thinking In 
terms, not of political Justice but of alr- 
tields in Fermanagh and Deiry, of flvlng-bout 
bases on Lough Foyle and Lough Erne, and 
of the air coveiage that can be provided from 
them over ♦'le North Channel ol the Irish 
Sea and the northwest approaches from the 
Atlantic The mllitaiy and naval minds see 
only air strips and flylng-boai bases neatly 
marked on a map, what they are not so 
quick to calculate—what they seem In Ire¬ 
land completely incapable of calculating— 
are the political cou8ec]uence8 of their cal¬ 
culations They are not greatly to be blamed 
for that, since In fact a politician like 
Churchill, presumably an expert in politics. 
Is quite Incapable of calculating them 
either, and remains blandly insensitive to 
the political sentiments of the Irish nation; 
as insensitive as any British Socialist chan- 
celor when, with smooth words about de¬ 
mocracy and the liquidation of Impellallsm, 
he cocks a mental eye at the dollar-earnlng 
capacity of Ulster industry. 

THROUGH ENGLISH EYES 

Irishmen must grapple with this English 
form of Imperialist thinking that consists in 
avoiding thought In the kind of terms it un¬ 
derstands, that Is, In this matter of strategic 
defense. In terms of the air fields themselves. 
They must. In other words, come down for a 
moment from their high plane of political 
ethics and look at the problem through the 
eyes of Englishmen. If there Is a nexus of 
Irish political sentiment that seems to an 
Englishman as frail (and as inexplicable) 
as a spider's web but is actually, and espe¬ 
cially In wartime, stronger than steel, there 


is also a ghost at the back of the English 
mind, a fear that haunts every Englishman 
every time he looks at a map of what he 
llloglcally call the British Isles and notes 
the nearness on his ocean flunk of an island 
which he knows to be foreign The first 
thing a psychiatrist would Inquire, of course, 
is why If he knowa the Island to be foreign 
he always acts as if it were part oi the 
British Isles and Is naively hurt and surprised 
when he finds It Isn’t But logic like that is 
lost on an Englishman, and, where Ireland Is 
concerned, the English mind continues to 
alternate between seutlmentalltv and bitter 
hostility 

Meanwhile, as any psychiatrist could have 
prophesied, the ghost remains unlaid, the 
ghost being the fear that some day the for¬ 
eign Island will bo the Achilles’ heel of Brit¬ 
ain Useless again to point to the imVieclllty 
cl the fact that it is he himself who is creat¬ 
ing the Achilles’ heel, not so much bv sup¬ 
porting partition (since In fact he is per¬ 
fectly capable of talking against partition 
and at the same time making use of it), as 
ol using partition as a stalking horse behind 
which to conceal his aimed fortes In Ireland. 
Useless, too, to uncicillne the fact that at 
the moment he Is supporting a whole senes 
of self-contradlctorv propositions about Ire¬ 
land, Including a Kiplingesque music-h ill 
tiatlitlon of the gallantry of Irish soldiers, 
coupled with an, at any rate, apparent con¬ 
viction that the same gallant Irish soldiers 
could not be trusted to defend Ireland The 
English are not Intel ested In logic or dia¬ 
lectics and the only way to cia^h through 
their Chinese wall of sentlmentalltv. Illog¬ 
icality, and occasionally downright dishonest 
thinking where Ireland is concerned would 
be for an Iilsh Government to produce a 
concrete plan for the defense ol lieland, a 
master plan that should be publicized simul- 
t.uieuusly in America, since the moment such 
a master plan appeared, tire English would 
pretend not to sec it and hardly an Inch 
of space would be allotted to it in their 
national newspupeis 

FIRST PRINCirCFS 

This master plan, which should be pub¬ 
licized throughout the world as well as In 
America, would resume the first principles 
that have underlain all Irlsh-Goveriiment 
statements in the matter of the North Atlan¬ 
tic Pact—namely, that Ireland Is perfectly 
willing to sign on the dotted line the mo¬ 
ment hei reservations under article 4 are 
met—that Is, the moment the threat of the 
Ulster bridgehead to her territorial Integ¬ 
rity Is removed But at this point the new 
statement should cease scoring Juridical and 
ethical points, and come down to the brass 
tacks ol military strategy, should, in lact, 
provide an embarrassingly large number of 
brass lacks for the brass hats of the British 
Imperial General Staff. Hitherto there has 
been an air of bleak unreality about Irish 
demands that Britain should withdraw her 
forces from Northern Ireland, for the reason 
that nobody has ever stated, at any rate In 
public, exactly what is to replace them And 
It is exactly at this point that a new anal¬ 
ysis can penetrate the unholy alliance be¬ 
tween Ulster loyalty and the British Im¬ 
perial General Staff that constitutes the not- 
too-BOltd foundation for the mixed and in 
time of crisis potentially chaotic, defenses of 
the Island as a whole 

For at this point the new Irish statement 
should turn from the court of American, 
British, and world opinion generally and ad¬ 
dress itself to the Ulster loyalists. If you 
Insist on being loyal to Britain rather than 
to Ireland, It would say, then we assume 
that, even on a basis which we deplore, you 
want to build the military security of Ire¬ 
land on a firm and lasting foundation. In 
that event, with British military resources 
strained to breaking point to provide garri¬ 
sons in the Far East and la Germany, not 
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to mention commitments under western 
union, we assume you would be prepared to 
play a pert—which in proportion to your 
numbers within the slx-county area must be 
a leading part—in gradually replacing the 
British forces at present in the six counties 
by forces recruited from among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the six counties If conscription 
should be necessary, we are prepared to In¬ 
troduce It In the 26 counties at the same 
moment The British forces to be finally 
withdrawn only when the new Northern Irish 
Air Force Is In a position to carry out the 
tasks and duties at present allotted to the 
British air arms using six-county airfields 
and flying-boat bases The main political 
assumption underlying these proposals Is 
that the present conception of Ulster union¬ 
ism must be widened to Include the real 
twentieth-century unionism of the United 
Nations, western union, and the North At¬ 
lantic Pact, to the end that Ireland, as at 
least a military unit, will be able to take 
her place in the ranks of the western nations. 
financial aspect 

Such, In outline, is the substance of a 
statement that Irish nationalism could make 
at any moment, urbl et orbl, to the world 
and, more particularly, to the city of Belfast. 
If Its flrst principles are admitted, but its 
financial cost to Ulster deplored, the answer 
Is that the financial burden of the new de¬ 
fense forces can be borne by the Imperial 
contribution of which Ulster Is always boast¬ 
ing that the new contribution to the se¬ 
curity of both these Islands off the coast of 
Europe would be In men and In the unifica¬ 
tion of Irish sentiment, rather than In 
money—always allowing for the fact that, 
when the complicated financial transactions 
between Britain and Ulster are finally un¬ 
raveled, Ulster may not be found to be pay¬ 
ing all that she so publicly labels as im¬ 
perial contribution The final effect of the 
new plan would be that the reality of Ulster 
claims would be finally tested against the 
reality of world conditions. 

QUESTION FOR UNITED STATES 

Having asked Ulster the kind of questions 
that cannot be answered without giving the 
whole Ulster bridgehead theory away as the 
dangerously antiquated British Imperialist 
nonsense that It Is, having publicized to the 
Western World the entire statemert, plus the 
absence of any sensible reply from Ulster 
unionism (and its absence can be safely as¬ 
sumed. since Ulster unionism Is In this 
matter, merely a stooge for the British Im¬ 
perial General Staff). we shall then be in a 
position to ask Washington point blank Just 
what It thinks of Irish division as a basis 
for the security of these extremely Impor¬ 
tant Islands off the coast of what might 
within the course of one short, hectic cam¬ 
paign easily become an all-Red Europe, Eng¬ 
lish Channel ports and all? 

It would be an Interesting question, the 
answer to which would Involve Washington’s 
opinion of British Imperialism In Ireland. 
For that reason the answer would probably 
be silence, in which event the rest of the 
Western World could then decide for Itself 
Just how much reality there Is in all this 
talk about the United Nations and the end¬ 
ing of imperialism. 


Do Not Slaughter the Slaughter Quotas 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J.MULTER 

OF NEW TORS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTAT1VE8 
Monday, July 16,1951 
Mr MTJLTER Mr. Speaker, I think 
It is of the utmost importance that every 


Member of the House read the follow¬ 
ing release Issued by the counsel to the 
National Association of Independent 
Beef Slaughterers, with reference to 
abandonment of slaughter quotas. It 
is as follows: 

SLAUGHTia Quota Ban Favors Monopolists 

AND Black Marketeers, Sat Independent 

Slaughterers 

The National Association of Independent 
Beef Slaughterers warned Congress today 
that elimination of slaughtering quotas on 
meat would harm Independent small busi¬ 
ness and turn the meat Industry over to 
monopolists and black marketeers 

The organization, which comprises some of 
the largest as well as the smaller independ¬ 
ent meat firms, said that Congressmen who 
voted tentatively Tuesday to prohibit OPS 
from setting quotas on livestock slaughter 
“apparently were under the mistaken im¬ 
pression that they were helping small busi¬ 
ness They were completely wrong “ 

“In our experience as law-abiding Inde¬ 
pendent slaughterers,” the association de¬ 
clared, “we find nothing to support the 
claims made in Congress that abolition of 
OPS slaughter controls will either Increase 
the slaughter of meat or help the small and 
Independent slaughterers 

“The ban on slaughter controls will not 
result in the slaughter of an additional 
pound of meat, but It will result In the 
slaughter of many of our Independent 
slaughtering firms Slaughter controls. In a 
period like the present, are the only assur¬ 
ance Independent slaughterers have of get¬ 
ting their fair share of meat animal for 
slaughter Without slaughter controls, the 
supply of animals Is gobbled up by the mo¬ 
nopolists and by the black marketeers. 

"We speak from experience Our members 
have been In business for many years—some 
have been in continuous business for more 
than 60 years The Investments of all of us 
run Into the many millions of dollars, and 
we employ many thousands of people We 
have slaughtered cattle and distributed 
meat through good times and bad, and we 
want to stay In business 

“We saw what happened to the orderly 
distribution of meat when slaughter con¬ 
trols were lifted during the last war Im¬ 
mediately fly-by-nlght slaughterers sprang 
up In areas where cattle are produced and 
drained off the supply of cattle Legitimate 
meat supplies dropped sharply In the heavy 
Industrial areas where our members’ plants 
are located and where the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation works and lives Not only was the 
orderly distribution of meat wrecked, but 
the country lost great amounts of much 
needed supplies of pharmaceuticals and 
leather because the fiy-by-nlght slaughter¬ 
ers, who made a killing on meat, didn’t 
bother with the bsrproducts. 

“We don’t want this situation to recur, 
and we appeal to Congress not to turn the 
meat Industry over to the monopolists and 
black marketeers by abolishing the slaugh¬ 
ter control program " 

The officers of the association are presi¬ 
dent* Eugene Meyer, Illinois Packing Co.. 
Chicago, Ill; vice presidents* Max N. Lam- 
pert, Somerville Dressed Meat Co., Somer¬ 
ville. Mass : Jack T Ruddy, Peerless Packing 
Co. Cleveland, Ohio; Carl Rothschild. M. 
Rothschild A Sons, Inc, Omaha, Nebr; David 
Resniek, Monarch Meat Packing Co, Mil¬ 
waukee, Wls.; secretary-treasurer: Sol A. 
Merdlnger, Slegel-Weller Packing Co., Chi¬ 
cago. Ill. 

The directors of the association Include, 
In addition to the olfioerB listed. Meyer 
Averch, Capital Packing Co., Denver, Colo.; 
J. B. Cohn. OeeBee Packing Co., Chicago. 
111.; Harold Dugdale. Dugdale Packing Co.. 
8t. Joseph, Mo.; Isadore GN»ntner, aentlqr 
Packing Co. South Bend, Ind.: Thomas 
Graver, H. Graver Co., Chicago, Ill; Fred 


Hagenauer, Lincoln Meat Co., Chicago, ill; 
Ira Loewenateln, Superior Packing Co, St. 
Paul, Minn,; Milton Marshall, Cross Bros. 
Meat Packer, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Floyd 
A Segel, Wisconsin Packing Co , Milwaukee, 
Wls; Leroy Wimp, Wimp Packing Co, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 


Horseihoe Bend Battle Recalled 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT RAINS 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr RAINS. Mr Speaker, the Ala¬ 
bama Historical Association, on June 28 
dedicated the Horseshoe Bend highway 
marker, near the historic Horseshoe 
Bend Battleground in Tallapoosa Coun¬ 
ty, Ala. 

Before a large audience in Dadeville, 
Ala, Judge C J. Coley delivered a great 
and memorable dedication address on 
the Battle of Horseshoe Bend. It not 
only IS a great oration but is a histori¬ 
cal document worthy of study. I com¬ 
mend Judge Coley for the outstanding 
address and the Alabama Historical As¬ 
sociation for the recognition given to 
this national shrine I am happy to 
place the following address of Judge Co- 
ley in the Congressional Record, in or¬ 
der that it may be preserved for pos¬ 
terity: 

On the north side of the Tallapoosa County 
Courthouse here In Dadeville. Ala . you will 
find a bronze plaque on which are these 
words * 

“This tablet Is placed by Tallapoosa County 
In commemoration of the one hundredth an¬ 
niversary of the battle of Horseshoe Bend 
fought within Its limits on March 27, 1814 
There the Creek Indians led by Menawa and 
other chiefs were defeated by the American 
and allied Indian forces under General An¬ 
drew Jackson This battle broke the power 
of the fierce Muscogee, brought peace to the 
southern frontier and made possible the 
speedy opening up of a large part of the State 
of Alabama to civilization ’’ 

The wording on this tablet Is indicative, to 
some degree, of the importance of the battle 
which began on that eventful morning of 
March 27, 1814; MaJ. Gen Andrew Jackson, 
commanding 2,000 Tennesseans and friendly 
Indians, stood poised for mortal conflict 
With water on three sides of him, and en¬ 
trenched behind breastworks, the fierce 
Muscogee 1,000 strong, nervously awaited the 
order to sound the war cry. Jackson had 
placed men on every vantage point around 
this bend in the Tallapoosa River. 

These Muscogees, who were nicknamed 
Creeks by the British presumably because 
they built their villages along the hanks of 
creeks and rivers, were worked Into a frenzy 
by varied and many Incaptations Then too. 
the more discerning of the braves were not 
unmindful that this was to be the epic strug¬ 
gle for their sxurvlval as a nation. The raedl- 
cine men had promised victory to Chief 
Menawa. They said, “The signs from the 
Great Spirit were unmistakable.” 

This particular bend In the Tallapoosa 
River forme almost a perfect horseshoe and 
contains approximately 100 acres, then fur¬ 
rowed with gullies and covered by timber. 
The Red Sticks had thrown huge logs across 
the peninsula at the narrowest point whldh 
made formidable breastworks. The Mus¬ 
cogees were also known as Red Sticks because 
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Of the crimson pole erected in their village 
which was a symbol of a declaration of war. 
In the breastworks were two rows of port* 
holes This defense was so substantial and 
built with such skill that one wonders if 
General Jackson's British adversaries of that 
time did not aid and abet the Creeks in this 
plan of battle. At the toe of the horseshoe 
a fleet of canoes was waiting for the Creeks, 
should a retreat become necessary. 

The ever-falthful Gen. John Coffee was 
ordered to complete the surrounding of 
the peninsula with his cavalry and 
friendly Indians, the type of encircling move 
for which Jackson become famous. David 
Crockett was with Coffee on that memorable 
day A thousand of Jackson's men were 
drawn up on the laud side with the order 
"any officer or soldier who flies before the 
enemy without being compelled to do so 
by superior force—shall suffer death ’’ Jack* 
son's artillery, consisting of one 3-pounder 
and one 6-pounder placed on an elevation 
some 80 yards from the breastworks, began 
pounding away, but the cannon balls sank 
harmlessly in the soft pine timbers while 
Red Stick sharp shooters diverted the can¬ 
noneers 

Jackson, recognizing the Ineffectiveness of 
his artillery warfare, ordered the Infantry to 
scale the fortiflcatlons The drums of the 
Regulars beat the long roll The first man 
to reach the top of the works fell back dead 
with a musket ball in his head He was 
Virginia-born, courageous MaJ Lemuel Pur¬ 
nell Montgomery, of the Thirty-ninth Regi¬ 
ment Andrew Jackson wept unashamedly 
over his body crying "I have lost the flower of 
my army ” Montgomery was 28 years old. 
His bones Ho at rest near Dudleyvlllo in this 
county 

Young Ensign Sam Houston, who stood 6 
feet 6 inches in his sock leet, emerged from 
the smoke of battle waving a sword and 
leading his platoon over the ramparts Hous¬ 
ton fell on the inside of the fortifications 
with an arrow in his thigh but quickly re¬ 
gained his equilibrium and requested a lieu¬ 
tenant fighting nearby to remove it, but the 
lieutenant suggested he go to a surgeon. 
Houston became so enraged that he bran¬ 
dished his sword and demanded the lieu¬ 
tenant to pull with all his strength, w'hich 
the officer did The removal of the baibed 
arrow made an ugly gash in Houston's flesh 
Immediately, a surgeon was summoned to 
bind the wound Jackson, seeing Ensign 
Houston's plight, ordered him back but as 
soon as the general had left the scene, young 
Sam was In the midst of the affray again 

In the meantime. Coffee's Cherokee scouts 
swam the river, sot fire to the village of 
Tohopeka on the horseshoe and carried away 
many of the Creek’s canoes This relieved 
considerably the Indians’ resistance to Jack¬ 
son’s frontal attack Scaling the breast¬ 
works was in full swing 

The Red Sticks began retreating and 20 
battles raged at once The plight of the 
Muscogees seemed hopeless In the middle 
of the afternoon Jackson suspended hostili¬ 
ties end sent an Interpreter to offer life to 
all who would surrender. 

At that moment, the medicine men were 
moving among the braves chanting encour¬ 
agement and falling as the warriors fell. 
The medicine men said, “The Great Spirit 
has promised victory, and the sign will be 
a cloud in the sky ’’ During the lull in the 
fighting a cloud did appear in the sky as 
prophesied and the Bed Sticks refused Jack- 
son’s offer with scorn. Tliis sign of deliver- 
ence brought only a light shower 

On the refusal of the Creeks to surrender 
the wounded Sam Houston seized a musket 
and led a charge Five yards from the re¬ 
doubt Houston received one ball that shat¬ 
tered his right arm and another that 
smashed his right shoulder. The redoubt 
was reduced by Jackson with flaming ar¬ 
rows. The carnage was dreadful. The 


surgeons removed one of the balls from 
Houston’s body and the other he carried to 
his grave. 

By nightfall the battle was over. Five 
hundred fifty-seven Indian dead were 
counted on the ground, and the river was 
the grave of 200 more. Probably 200 es¬ 
caped. but not a single Red Stick sur¬ 
rendered. Jackson’s losses were 49 killed 
and 167 wounded. 

To chronicle the story of the battle of 
Horseshoe Bend, or Tohopeka as some are 
wont to call it. would be incomplete, it seems 
to me, without taking cognizance of the 
bravery and the daring, together with the 
unwavering loyalty, of the Muscogee chief¬ 
tain, Menawa 

Ho was a native of the Indian village of 
Okfuskee. 16 miles south of Horseshoe Bend, 
and there as a youngster he was known as 
Hothlepoya. being interpreted "crazy 
trouble hunter,” a name which he earned 
because of his reckless abandon His father 
was a Scotsman While in his teens he made 
annual tilps to the Cumberlands and re¬ 
turned with horses and other booty which 
he confiscated primarily for the sport of It. 
In the athletic arena of the giants of the 
Muscogees he may have met his equal but 
never his master 

By the time he had obtained his majority, 
he was known as Menawa, and his reputa¬ 
tion for military skill and coinage was wide- 
spiead among his tribesmen More and 
mort the Red Sticks looked to Menawa for 
council and leadership. 

When Tecumsch. the eloquent and power¬ 
ful chief of the Shawnees, made a trip south 
at the request of the British to bestir the 
red man against the Americans, it was to 
Menawa he came Using his golden voice 
and Incantations, he pled with Menawa to 
mass the Muscogees In any movement that 
would divert or destroy the Americans. 
Tecumseh’s visit, along with other happen¬ 
ings. was responsible for the Creek strong¬ 
hold at Tohopeka 

Soon after the battle of Horseshoe Bend 
got under way, Menawa and the principal 
spiritual leader or medicine man, disagreed 
on tactics of warfare The chief prophet had 
a tremendous following among the braves, 
but notwithstanding, Menawa slew him on 
the spot and as paradoxical as it may seem, 
the Red Stick warriors rallied to Menawa 
without a deflection 

Menawa was so badly wounded in the late 
afternoon at Tohopeka that he was passed 
over for dead However, the brisk air on 
that March night revived him and by the 
force 01 his unconquerable will ho dragged 
himself to the river’s edge, pulled his muti¬ 
lated body into a canoe and let the current 
of the water waft the canoe downstream. 
The Muscogee women and children had been 
sent, previous to the battle, some fifteen 
miles to a site where Elkahatchee Creek flows 
Into the Tallapoosa The next day one of 
the squaws noticed what appeared to be an 
unmanned canoe, and set out to retrieve it. 
Upon investigation, she found it to contain 
the body of an almost lifeless warrior, which 
was soon identified as their admired chief¬ 
tain, Menawa 

In the course of time Menawa regained 
his health and made his way back to his 
beloved Okfuskee to find his once flourishing 
trading business gone, his cattle stolen or de¬ 
stroyed and the village in ashes. Undaunted, 
he began anew 

An order had been issued in 1836 by the 
Federal Government to force the Creeks to 
leave Alabama for a distant land. Menawa 
had sent his petition to Washington asking 
that he be allowed to live his remaining years 
at Okfuskee The request,was granted but 
due toHhd lackf of dispatch of mail during 
those times, the affirmative answer from 
Washington to Menawa reached Alabama 
after the Red Stick chieftain had been forced 
to Join the "trail of tears” or the "march 
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of the broken spirited.” I'enawa died on 
the trek West and his spirit went to the 
happy hunting ground before the Creeks 
reached their new land 

The battle of Horseshoe Bend is important 
in the annals of American history because 
it ended the Creek War And because of 
the famous Americans who participated 
Among them was Major Montgomery, who 
made the supreme sacrifice and for whom 
the County of Montgomery, Ala, was sub¬ 
sequently named and some say the capital 
city of our State Gen John Coffee was 
there He distinguished himself at Horse¬ 
shoe Bend and later at the Battle of New 
Orleans, and was an early settler of what is 
now Lauderdale County in this State Cof¬ 
fee. County, Ala , was named in his honor 

And there Davy Crockett, the famous fron¬ 
tiersman, who later died gloriously at the 
Alamo, was slightly wounded. Sam Houston, 
who was severely wounded at Horseshoe 
Bend, was elected to Congress from Tennes¬ 
see and became governor of the State. Hous¬ 
ton became the first president of the Repub¬ 
lic of Texas and was later elected Senator 
from and governor of the State of Texas. 
Andrew Jackson’s conclusive victory over the 
Indians at Tohopeka added greatly to his 
fame and ho was promoted immediately 
thereafter The battle at Horseshoe Bend 
cleared tlie way for his campaign at New 
Orleans. Andrew Jack.son is. of course, prin¬ 
cipally remembered for having been Presi¬ 
dent of the United States for two terms 

The battle at Horseshoe Bena is also sig¬ 
nificant because it opened up a great part of 
the southeastern United States tor peaceable 
settlement by the white man 

Surely sometime in the not-too-dlstant 
future, in addition to the Government monu¬ 
ment there, a fitting park will be built on 
the land 12 miles to the north of us where 
a struggle of such enormous consequences 
took place 

Almost a century ago, a historian wrote 
this 

"It was not only the power of the Creeks 
that was broken at the Horseshoe Bend, on 
the 27th day of March. 1814, but the power 
of the Red Man in North America We have 
had since that day, and shall have for many 
years to come, occasional encounters with 
Indians But never since has there been in 
arms against the white man any force of 
Indians large enough to excite anything like 
general or serious apprehension, or to task 
the power and resources of the United States, 
or of any single State, and there never will 
be At Tohopeka the scepter was finally 
snatched from the Red Man’s hands, at 
Tohopeka the long struggle for the posses¬ 
sion of the Western World was ended and a 
continent changed owners ” 


Knock the Price Down, Spread Distribu¬ 
tion: Promotes Industry and Wealth at 
Home and Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVFS 
Monday, July 16,1951 
Mr. SIEMINSKI Mr Speaker, at this 
stage of our debate on the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act, I think it well to reaffirm our 
faith in a good, old-fashioned American 
rule, a rule which in our short history 
has enabled America to pace the world 
in promoting industry and wealth, at 
home and abroad. ‘‘Knock the price 
down, spread distribution.” 
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Prices are going up, the world around. 
Distribution is shrinking. The pursuit 
of industry and wealth in the free world 
is threatened. 

The President of the United States 
calls for action, price action, to spread 
distribuUon. He shall have it, at home 
and abroad, not only from Congress, but 
from the United Nations. 

On Saturday. July 14,1051, the Wash¬ 
ington Evening Star, on page A3, told of 
a courageous move; 

United States ready to ask U. N. to act on 
crushing world monopolies. 

Congratulations, Mr. President. 
“Knock the price down, spread distribu¬ 
tion," and you will keep alive a good, 
old-fashioned American rule. 

EffecHte Price Controls and the Welfare 
of Our Conntry 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

or xtuNois 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr SABATH. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many letters and communications 
which I received this morning was one 
from the president of Clifton’s Cafeteria, 
of Los Angeles. CaUf., urging support of 
an effective controls act and criticizing 
the Congress for delaying its passage. 
This letter struck me very forcefully and 
the sound arguments advanced for the 
enactment of this law is deserving of 
reading by every Member of congress, as 
follows: 

JtTi.T 13, 1961 

Deak Cokoressman Sabath We operate 
Clifton’s Cafeterias in Los Angeles We en¬ 
close for your information a copy of Clifton’s 
Food for Thot (Issue of July 6, 1061) that 
explains (on page 4) to our 20,000 dally cus¬ 
tomers the difficult situation in which we find 
ourselves We are having to pay the high¬ 
est prices for food In our experience Yet the 
crying need of the times Is for anti-inflation¬ 
ary prices It is our obligation to pass along 
to guests this high-cost food at lowest prices 
possible This is becoming extremely bard to 
do 

We think that our experience illustrates 
what is happening to many others across the 
land We would like to see effective action 
on a food-wage control law that will help to 
check the Inflationary spiral. 

We believe that the alarm expressed by 
such responsible statesmen and businessmen 
as Charles Wilson, Eric Johnston, and 
Bernard Baruch Is well grounded and that 
here is the opportunity and now is the time 
to let considerations of public welfare and 
statesmanship override politics and the 
selfish arguments of special-interest groups 
for exemption from price and wage controls 
so necessary as a foundation for our domestic 
and world policy 

The facts stated in this leaflet constitute a 
report from the people who have not been 
heard In your committees. 

It is a maxim of statesmanship that those 
In charge of national policy should always 
reserve a comer of their minds for the man 
who has not been heard. 

Sincerely yours, 

Edmond J. Clinton. 

President and General Manager, 


Mr. Speaker, here are a lew compari¬ 
sons of prices of 1931 and 1951 as tiiown 
in a pamphlet which accompanied the 
dlfton Cafeteria letter which Shows 
what the company paid for its foods: 


Item 

1«1 

pnoe 

im 

price 

Peroont 
of in- 
creaM 


Centt 



Box of tomato «0 . 

25 

93.00 

1,100 

1 pound of butter. 

15 

.75 

400 

Top grado-nb beef per pound. 
Conned goods___ 

15 

.7tt 

400 

350 

Rice and Sour.,...... 



500 

y-i pint bottle of milk_ 

IM 

.0634 

376 


If we fail to pass a real and effective 
price-control bill, I greatly fear that 
prices will go still higher and how low- 
income workers, white-collar workers, 
and persons with fixed incomes will ex¬ 
ist may become a grave problem and 
bring about unrest throughout our 
country. Weak controls will bring 
about inflation. Those in favor of effec¬ 
tive controls are Interested in the com¬ 
mon people and the welfare of our 
countiy. 


Colorado’s Aspuall 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 

or UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mrs BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from Frontier magazine for July 1951: 
Colorado’s A<5Pinau>—Short on Bombast, 
Long on Honest Fubuc Sbrvicb 
(By Robert L Perkin) 

Denver —Colorado’s resource-rich west¬ 
ern slope is in many ways a land apart. 
Despite airlines, the Moffat Tunnel, and 
modern highways, the Continental Divide 
still pokes Its lofty ridgepole down the mid¬ 
dle of the State to create a barrier which Is 
both mental and topographical Tlie west¬ 
ern slope Is at once a state of mind and an 
empire to itself 

To represent these wide open spaces "over 
the hill" In the Halls of Congress, western 
slope voters twice have chosen by substantial 
margins a quiet lawyer-teacher-peach grower 
named Watne Norvxlle Abpznall. 

Waenb Aspuvall is one of the work horses 
of the Democratic Party in Colorado Ever 
since 1930, In bis unspectacular way. he has 
been ramroding the party program In lean 
years and good. Some question about west¬ 
ern slope policy Ask Wayne Meed some 
votes over there? Wayne would deliver 
them. 

Tet Aspinall is the veritable antithesis of 
political hack or party big wheel. Quiet 
almost to the point at being colorless, schooi- 
teacberlsh In mannerisms, he prefers to serve 
his district without fireworks, whether as 
State senator or United States Representa¬ 
tive. 

His district is a big one—half the State, 
geographically—and its interests are as di¬ 
verse as uranium for atom bombs and White 
River honey for‘biscuits. There are peacb 
orchards, gold mines, Ute Indians, the 
"twentieth century'a most Important oil 
field" at Rongley, some of America’s most 
awe-inspiring scenery, and the world’s larg¬ 


est proven oU ehaie reserves. The Fourth 
Oongrseeional District of Colorado also la 
range country with huge spreads of beef ani¬ 
mals, blooded breeding stock and sheep. And 
there’s the rub. 

For many years the district was represented 
In Washington by vexrerable Ed Taylor, the 
universally respected Democrat who fathered 
the Taylor Qraaing Act tor eenelble, con¬ 
trolled use of the public domain. When 
Taylor died he wm succeeded by a Repub¬ 
lican who distinguished himself chiefly as 
spokesman for the big cattlemen In their 
efforts to grab the Taylor graalng lands and 
plunder the national forests. Be also lined 
up with the enemies of reolamatlon even 
though his own district prospers or hvmgers 
In direct ratio to available water. 

Watne Aspinau. gave special Interest serv¬ 
ing Its comeuppance in 1948, and the west¬ 
ern slope once again got decent representa¬ 
tion Early this year the Republican cattle¬ 
men tried a sleeper play aimed at riding 
AsrzNALL out of their way. They arranged a 
memorial suggesting that be be given a post 
of prestige on the House Ways and Means 
Committee Certainly he deserved it. But 
that would have taken him off the Public 
Lands Committee, making a vacant chair for 
Republican J. Edgar Chenowxth, from south¬ 
ern Colorado, whose record shows him most 
friendly to the cattlemen’s designs 

Aspinall spotted the play immediately. In 
hlB calm, definite, and forthright way he 
checkmated the move with this statement: 
*‘I want it definitely understood by all the 
people of Colorado that I do not Intend to 
get off the committee and that I have already 
refused a place on three of the most Impor¬ 
tant committees In the House in order to 
keep my membership on the Public Lands 
Committee " 

Round faced, almost cherubic of counte¬ 
nance. Aspinall is friendly without being 
hale-fellow His rare speeches are scholarly, 
direct, fact-crammed, oratory Is for others. 
Bis weakness as a political leader Is bis lack 
of color and verve, but he makes up for It 
many times over in the In-flghtlng. 

For It was not by chance that he was tagged 
twice as majority whip in the State senate, 
once as speaker of the house, and several 
times as senate minority leader. He went to 
the Colorado House of Representatives origi¬ 
nally in 1930, served for 8 years, and then 
was elevated to the senate for another 8 

This rich political education was not lost 
on the small man who once taught high 
school In his home town of Palisade. 
Aspinall Is a sincere, seasoned legislator, 
short on bombast, long on honest public 
service in the liberal tradition. 


Price and Wage Controli 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNI'TED STATES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent that two polls 
and an article, indicating that the voters 
of this country JTavor continuing and 
strengthening price and wage controls, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Record. 
The first Is a poll from my State of Min¬ 
nesota conducted by the Minneapolis 
Tribune of June 20,1951. entitled “Keep 
Price and Wage Curbs, Public Says.” 
The second is the George Qalliip poll 
entitled ‘Toll Reveals Voters Favor 
Tighter Curbs." publisher’ in the Minne- 
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apolis Tribune of June 29. 1051. Next 
is an article in America for June 30,1951. 

There being no objection, the polls and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune of June 20, 
1051J 

Keep Price, Wage curbs, Pubuc Says 

A majority of Minnesotans thinks Congress 
should continue price and wage controls. 
Two adults in every five, in fact, favor even 
stronger price regulations 

These Minnesota Poll findings are based on 
Interviews June 6-10 with a State-wide 
cross-section of men and women 21 years 
of age and older. 

The Government’s control program is op¬ 
erated under a law scheduled to expire June 
30. Congress is being urged by President 
Truman to extend the law. The President 
also has asked for strengthening of the reg¬ 
ulations 

Interviewers asked first; 

"What do you think Congress should do— 
make price controls stronger? Keep them 
as they are? Ease up the controls? Get 
nd of them altogether?" 

The answers: 

Percent 


Make them stronger_ 41 

Keep them as they are_ 12 

Ease up controls-- 8 

Get rid of controls- 25 

No opinion_ 14 


100 

Thus, 53 percent favor keeping controls, 
clthei in their present or in stronger form, 
8 percent would like an easing up of the 
regulations, 25 percent piefer to see con¬ 
trols ended, and the remaining 14 percent 
are undecided 

"If you're going to have price controls, the 
law should be stronger, dealers should be 
punished If the laws are not obeyed," an 
Ely farm woman said A Minneapolis man 
thinks controls should be as strong as they 
were In World War II A Hawley farmer be¬ 
lieves that If we take off controls. It will 
cause Inflation 

Persons who favor doing away w^lth con¬ 
trols offer comments like these "Business 
will legulate itself if given a chance” (a 
Pine City man), "Contiols just don't work 
unless there is a real emergency” (a Pine 
River farmer), "The majority of products 
don’t need control” (a Crookston man) 

Among farm people, there are almost ns 
many (34 percent) who think Congress 
should either extend the present controls 
or strengthen them 

Fifty-two percent of the college-educated 
people want to see Congiess tighten con¬ 
trols and another 8 percent think the pres¬ 
ent controls should be continued 

More than two out of three labor union 
members (69 percent) are in favor of price- 
control extension, in the same or stronger 
form. 

On political lines, Democratlc-Parmer- 
Laborltes, Republicans, and Independent 
voters offer these views* 



DFL 

GOP 

Iiirtc- 

pciiilcnts 

Kf'op or sircnjtllion controls. 

Percent 

m 

Percent 

4<> 

Percent 

47 

Fiw up controls. 

7 

10 

13 

8 

Got 1 111 ol tlu'tn. 

31 

28 

No opinion. 

13 

10 

17 

Total. 

100 

100 

100 


Interviewers also asked the same State 
cross-section 

"What about wage controls—do you think 
Congress should keep wage controls, or do 
away with them?'* 


The answers: 



All 

Men 

Women 

Keen wave controls_ 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

60 

69 

64 

Do away w ith them 

24 

20 

*22 

Other answers_ 

6 

fi 

6 

No opinion.... 

14 

0 

19 

Total. 

100 

100 

100 


DFL, Republican and independent voters 
alike want to see wage controls continued. 
So do people of all educational levels and 
of all economic groups Sixty-four percent 
of the labor union members interviewed en¬ 
dorse wage control extension 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune of June 29, 
19611 

Poll Reveals Voters Favor Tighter Curbs 
(By George Gallup) 

Princeton, N J —Although most voters 
are far from satisfied with the working of 
economic controls, there is overwhelming 
popular support for continuing them 
In fact, the President’s repeated pleas for 
making the price-wage-control program even 
stronger have struck a responsive chord A 
survey Just completed by the American In¬ 
stitute of Public Opinion finds that the main 
weight of sentiment is for making the pro¬ 
gram more strict and comprehensive 
Interviewing on two questions was con¬ 
centrated during the week of June 17 to 23, 
just before Congress began debating the con¬ 
trol-extension measure 
The first question was* 

"The Federal price and wage control laws 
end this June 30 Do you think these laws 
have worked well or not?” 

Here Is the national vote. 

Percent 


Yes, worked well- 31 

No. 46 

No opinion- 24 

Total_ 100 


In general, voteis who rlasslfy themselves 
as Democrats take a much more favorable 
attitude than those who consider themselves 
Republicans 

Among Democrats the vote Is evenly 
divided, whereas among Repiibllcnns senti¬ 
ment is untavorable by a ratio of 6 to 3. 

Here is the vote. 



Demo¬ 

crats 

Uepiib- 

hcniis 

Inrie- 

ponileiits 

Tes.... 

Percent 

.38 

Peru Til 
28 

Percent 

28 

No. 

39 

W) 

46 

No opinion.. 

23 

22 

20 

'J’otal.... 

100 

100 

100 


In spite of criticism of the laws’ effective¬ 
ness, fewer than one voter in six thinks 
Washington should abandon them and have 
no controls at all 

This is shown in answers to the second 
question in the survey, as follows* 

"Do you think the Federal price and wage 
control laws should be continued as they 
are, or strengthened or done away with?" 

Percent 


Continued _ 20 

Strengthened _ 45 

60 

Done away with- 16 

No opinion- 19 


100 


Sentiment for strengthening the controls 
was found to be somewhat higher amo ng 
Democrats than Republicans, as follows: 



Doino- 

erats 

11 

Itldc 

pendents 


Per- 

Per- 



cent 

cent 

Percent 

Continued. 

22 

18 

20 

Btrenct honed. 

49 

38 

40 

Doiit aw.iy vi itli___ 

9 

20 

14 

No ofiinlon. 

21) 

18 

20 

Total. 

100 

100 

100 


IProm America of June 30, 1961J 
Speak Up, M' Citizen 

When the President faced a battery of 
microphones and television cameras the 
night of June 14, Congress was in no mood 
to write the kind of defense production law 
the White House asked for way back on 
April 26 Neither was it disposed, in re¬ 
sponse to a vigorous request from Charles E 
Wilson, mobilization czar, to extend and 
toughen the Housing and Rent Act of 1947 
So far as we can see. Mr Truman might 
just as well have spent the evening reading 
his favorite history books or planning a 
week-end cruise Capitol Hill leaction to 
his deadly serious, down-to-earth speech was 
very, very chilly 

Whatever doubts existed before. It Is pain¬ 
fully clear now that the Eighty-second Con¬ 
gress. dominated on most domestic Issues by 
an Intormal coalition of Taft-Wherry-Mar- 
tln Republicans and southern Democrats, 
will not come honestly to grips with the 
menace of inflation unless an aroused citi¬ 
zen, y makes Its Influence strongly felt and 
takes the play av/ay from self-interest pres¬ 
sure groups Most Senators and Representa¬ 
tives appreciate the timeliness and Justice 
of Bernard Baruch’s recent advice to Michi¬ 
gan’s freshman Senator, Blair Moody "You 
know well enough what to do Damn the 
political torpedoes, go ahead ” But the run- 
of-the-mill politician doesn’t damn political 
torpedoes For the mort part, short ol an 
all-out war, he do-sn’t let them come within 
a country mile of his craft 

No slouch as a politician himself, Mr 
Truman knows this better than most people. 
TTiat is why he went to the people over the 
heads of Congress on June 14 He is bet¬ 
ting that once the people appreciate the 
imminence of another wave of inflation, they 
will accept the necessity for strict contiols 
and light a fire under their dawdling, lobby¬ 
conscious Representatives In Washington. 
He 1b even convinced that a majority of the 
rank-and-file members of the farm and busi¬ 
ness groups opposed to effective wage and 
price controls are out of sympathy with 
what their spokesmen have been up to He 
is not at all convinced that the National 
Association of Manulacturers is the authen¬ 
tic voice of business, or that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation Is the authentic 
voice of agrlculturj And he Is certain that 
when John L Lewis and William Hutcheson 
oppose controls, they are not speaking for 
the coal miners and carpenters of the 
country 

We think the President is right On the 
basis of his radio address, we think he Is 
right all along the line The danger of a 
big inflationary bulge this fall or early next 
year is real Despite the current lull on the 
price front, the people can be made tu see 
t..is’danger, and once they see it will accept 
whatever curbs are needed to ward off a 
catastrophe. Most of them still remember 
acutely what happened in 1946 when OPA 
controls, at the insistence of the very groups 
which are warring on controls now, were 
prematurely removed Many of them 
haven't yet recovered from the resultant 
price binge Tliat goes for farmers and 
businessmen, too, who have discovered that 
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selling prices do not rise alone. They are 
accompanied by rises 1’^ costa, including the 
cost of labor, and frequently the most tan¬ 
gible reeult of an inflationary rat-race be¬ 
tween wages and prices is a bad case of 
iilcers 

Now that the President has gone to the 
^people, it is Important for all of us to under¬ 
stand what the issue really is. First of all, 
it is not a question of all controls or none. 
Everybody agrees on the need for credit 
controls, for higher taxes, for a system of 
priorities and allocations Despite all the 
farm and business lobbies in Washington, 
it is not even a question of either continu¬ 
ing wage and price and rent controls or 
doing away with them Even Mr Taft 
agrees that they must be continued on a 
temporary basis. The real question Is 
whether or not present controls are going 
to be tightened up, extei-ded and given a 
good set of teeth That’s what the fight is 
over That’s the Issue which we, the people, 
must decide If you agree that a well- 
rounded program of controls. Including 
wage, price, and rent controls, is needed to 
keep inflation in chock, let your Senators 
and Congressman know where you stand 
And do it now. 


Rider Meant Job Freeie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 

or MlSSOUKl 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under the leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Recobd, 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing article from the Washington 
Daily News of July 16. 1951: 

RiOBK Means Job Freeze 
(By John Cramer) 

If Congress does the expected, and tacks 
the so-called Jensen rider onto pending non¬ 
defense appropriation bills, one of the things 
you can expect os a result is air-tight freeze 
on Government employee transfers from 
agency to agency 

Civil service Commission has authority 
to order such a freeze by regulation—and if 
the Jensen rider becomes law it almost cer¬ 
tainly will do so. 

Here is why 

Under the rider, agencies could fill only 25 
percent of all Job vacancies occurring in the 
new Government year which started July 1— 
one vacancy out of every four 

The Job freeze could be expected to func¬ 
tion in two ways 

1 A stiff penalty would be provided for 
employees who voluntarily resigned from 
Government, planning to return within a 
few months. This penalty probably would 
provide that such an employee must wait at 
least e months to a year before returning to 
Government A similar rule was in effect 
during World War 11 to discourage unau¬ 
thorised transfers Then, employees who 
resigned with the idea of subsequent trans¬ 
fer, had to wait 90 days before going back 
to a Government Job. 

2. Agency-to-agency transfers almost cer¬ 
tainly would be prohibited outright in a 
freeze far tighter than any Government pre- 
vlotisly has Invoked No agency could be ex¬ 
pected to tolerate a situation In which every 
12 employees lost by transfer could be re¬ 
placed by only three employees. Civil Serv¬ 


ice would have no choice except to order a 
freeze. 

This freeze would have its most undesir¬ 
able effect on defense agencies, who would 
find themselves prohibited from acquiring 
new workers by transfer from nondefeuse 
agencies—something Congress has been try¬ 
ing to encourage. 

That's the dark side of the picture. 

On the other side, as pointed out here pre¬ 
viously, the Jensen rider would: 

1 Accomplish its deep personnel cuts with¬ 
out requiring lay-offs—a tremendous boon 
to employees who otherwise might find them¬ 
selves without Jobs. 

2 Open the way for promotion for scores 
of thousands of deserving employees. That’s 
because the rider’s prohibition against filling 
vacancies would not apply to vacancies filled 
by promotions from within. And the many 
vacancies it would create, inevitably would 
lead to wholesale promotions 

Incidentally, dont let yourself be con¬ 
fused by headlines (in other papers) which 
tell of wholesale ’’Job cuts” as a result of 
the Jensen rider. True enough, it would re¬ 
duce Federal employment But the impor¬ 
tant thing for employees is that it will wipe 
out any possibility of mass lay-offs in Gov¬ 
ernment during the current Government 
year 

SPXCXAZ. CASES 

Here is how the Senate Civil Service Com¬ 
mittee's bill to raise the pay of classified 
(white collar) Government workers would 
affect employees drawing so-called seniority 
pay—and those at rates which do not corre¬ 
spond exactly to the ordinary classification 
pay steps* 

1 Those whose pay falls between regular 
steps of regular pay grades would be ad¬ 
vanced to the next higher step—and assigned 
the new rate for that step In other words, 
they would get slightly higher increases than 
other employees 

2. Those in regular seniority pay stops 
would have their salaries Increased by the 
same “average” 8 4 percent as other em¬ 
ployees 

3 Those whose present pay falls below two 
seniority steps would be advanced to the 
next higher grade, and given the new rate 
for that step 

4 Tliose whose present pay exceeds that 
of the top seniority step for their grades 
would have the “average” 8 4 percent added 
to their salaries. 

CURZOUS DOCUMENT 

President Truman’s letter Thursday urg¬ 
ing 7 percent pay increases for classified and 
postal workers was a curious dociunent in 
more ways than one. 

On its face, it was a simple appeal for 
congressional action on raises But the facts 
are: 

That Mr. Ttuman’s own White House as¬ 
sistants (or at least some of them) took a 
dim view of raises from the very start. 

That these same assistants were mainly 
responsible for the fact that the administra¬ 
tion recommended a parsimonious 7 percent. 
Instead of some larger figure. 

That these some assistants argued that the 
administration should take no position 
whatever on pay increases—-but were talked 
into a definite stand by Civil Service Com¬ 
mission Chairman Robert (Bob) Ramspeck. 

That the real inspiration for the Truman 
letter was not a White House desire for raises 
—but, instead, an attempt to head off in¬ 
creases larger than 7 percent. The Inside 
fact is that the letter originated with the 
Budget Bureau, which was disturbed by 
Postmaster General Jesse Donaldson’s state¬ 
ment to the Hotue Civil Service Committee 
urging 10 percent for postal employees. 

Postscript If I seem to be belaboring the 
Administration and the White House, it’s 
only because I like my public officials to be 


more forthright In their dealings than ad¬ 
ministration officials have been on the pay 
raise question. 


PnU Politics in Price Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE HEADER 

or MICKZOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Adrian (Mich.) Dally Telegram 
of July 14,1951: 

Puts Politics in Price Control 

Just what the Democratic national com¬ 
mittee hopes to accomplish by its declared 
intention to rally “grass roots” support for 
the kind of Inflation control bill the Presi¬ 
dent wants from Congress is difficult to see. 
Of course, the declaration puts the party on 
record against high prices. But there is 
nothing distinctive about that Everybody 
is against high prices and wants them lower. 

As for rallying “grass roots” support for 
suffer controls measures, it is probable that 
party wheelhorses throughout the 48 States 
may send telegrams or letters t^ Washing¬ 
ton. But it is doubtful that any great num¬ 
ber of rank and file consumers will do so. 
President Trunaan in a recent address ap¬ 
pealed to the people to urge passage of a 
strong controls law The news from Wash¬ 
ington never has reported any ground swell 
of public opinion in the wake of that appeal. 

As a matter of fact, the pressure on Con¬ 
gress for and against stronger economic con¬ 
trols is coming almost entirely from self- 
interest groups. These groups—business, 
labor and farmer and their various subdivi¬ 
sions—all Imply that they are speaking out 
for the public interest and for the consumer. 
But actually they are working for the in¬ 
terest of their own particular group No¬ 
body is working for the consumer which is 
the largest and most important group of all. 
And these groups speaking all at the same 
time talk in a babel of tongues. 

The people are confused ’They don’t know 
what to think. But they do know that price 
control has not been especially effective. 
They heard a lot of talk that meat was go¬ 
ing to be cheaper. But the price over the 
counter is as much, if not more, than it was 
before all the talk. They know that the Pres¬ 
ident who is now calling for sterner control 
measures did not want any measure when 
Congress insisted he have one last July after 
the war In Korea began. And the people 
know that he dilly-dallied about price and 
wage controls during the autumn, delaying 
any action whatsoever until the November 
elections had been held. Prices were rising 
all those months, but the President who 
seems so concerned about price Increases now 
was not all concerned about price increases 
a few months ago. 

The people, by and large, are disillusioned 
and somewhat skeptical about the whole sub¬ 
ject of inflation control They have heard 
a lot of talk out of Washington about in¬ 
flation control but inflation goes on Just the 
same. ’They look for sound, inspiring lead¬ 
ership but they do not get It. They look at 
price control as Just about as nonpartisan 
a matter as anything can be nonpartisan. 
And the Democratic National Committee 
makes it a partisan issue. The people know 
that the party group did not make it a 
party issue unless the President consented. 
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United States, Gray Marketeers, and 
Industry Linked to Steel Shortaife 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, 
many of my good friends in the CIO and 
CIO-UAW have visited me this week 
urging almost complete control of our 
American economy by big Government 
under the provisions of a stringent De¬ 
fense Production Act In this connec¬ 
tion, it is interesting to me to note that 
maladministration of existing Govern¬ 
ment controls is blamed by union lead¬ 
ers and industry alike as one of the main 
reasons why 100,000 workers are idle in 
the Detroit area, which includes sub¬ 
contractors as far away as my district 
in Indiana Evidently th«re can be too 
much control, especially where the ad¬ 
ministration of these controls rests m 
the hands of politically selected field ad¬ 
ministrators. A happy mean between 
complete control and absolute laissez- 
faire seems in the public interest: 

[Prom the Washington Sunday Star of July 
15. 19511 

United States, Gray Marketeers, and In¬ 
dustry Linked to Steei. Shortage 

Detroit, July 14—Government. Industry, 
and gray marketeers all received a share of 
the blame today as the Senate dug Into 
reasons for the critical steel shortage and 
resulting layoffs 

A union man said 100.000 workers wore 
Idle In the Detroit area while other parts of 
the country had a manpower shortage 

A company man said a rocket manufac¬ 
turer In Dayton, Ohio, had so much stool 
on hand he had to refuse 5 carloads of It 
while Michigan manufacturers of the same 
Item were screaming for steel 

The union man was Norman Matthews, 
national Chrysler director of the CIO United 
Auto Workers The company man was Wil¬ 
liam H Lenlnger, chairman of the Small 
Business Committee of the Michigan Eco¬ 
nomic Development Commission. 

PARADE OP witnesses 

Both were In a parade of witnesses who 
told Senator Moody’s, Democrat, of Mich¬ 
igan, Small Business Subcommittee they 
didn’t know where America’s record produc¬ 
tion of steel was going 

Though not members of the subcommit¬ 
tee, Senators Benton, Democrat, of Connect¬ 
icut, and Ferguson, Republican, of Michl- 
igan. Joined In the questioning at the open¬ 
ing of the committee’s cross-country hear¬ 
ings 

Michigan's Gov G Mennen Williams and 
Blake O’Connor, committee investigator, also 
took part 

Mr Matthews attributed the manpower 
surplus-shortage to the Government’s par¬ 
allel-plant plan for locating defense fac¬ 
tories The Department of Defense adopted 
this system to reduce loss of military pro¬ 
duction In the event of an enemy attack 

Mr Matthews contended that such new 
plants as those being built by Chrysler Corp. 
In Newark, Del, and New Orleans were built 
farther from the biggest sources of man¬ 
power supply than necessary for strategic 
purposes 

BIG LAY-OFFS CITED 

"I lon’t know of a single plant in Detroit 
where there has been reconversion to de¬ 


fense production,” said Mr. Matthews, list¬ 
ing big lay-offs at General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, Hudson, Kalser-Prazer, Packard, 
and other auto firms 
Mr. Matthews said he believed Chiyslor 
picked the sites for Its new Delaware and 
Louisiana plants But when Senator Fer¬ 
guson spoke up that the Government would 
have to approve the location, Mr Matthews 
remarked 

“It’s six of one and half a dozen of the 
other ” 

Ml Matthews read a letter from Defense 
Mobllizer Charles E Wilson saying “a mis¬ 
take had been made” In the allotment of 
defense contracts He said Mr Wilson prom¬ 
ised to have defense agencies review the 
situation and help the city If possible 
Mr Lelninger said he would give the name 
of the Dayton rocket manufacturei to the 
Moody committee In confidence He said he 
knew of no Michigan Aims stockpiling steel 
beyond moderate rcseives 

NEW WAREHOUSES APPEAR 

Mr Lelninger testified that a few new steel 
warehouse firms had sprung up in recent 
months to capitalize on the demand for the 
basic metal Under present price regula¬ 
tions, he said, some of them can legally 
charge 200 to 300 percent of the prevailing 
market price 

"I'd call that a veiy gray market,” Sen¬ 
ator Moody commented 
The president of a steel warehouse firm 
that has been In business 11 years recom¬ 
mended “heavy fines and wide publicity’* 
for "chlselers who take monetary advantage 
at the expense of the defense effort" 

J Ivan Fiscus, head of the Huron Steel 
Co , Detroit, made the recommendation He 
said the steel mills themselves could help 
by "keeping closer control on the flow of 
steel rather than creating a whole new flock 
01 unqualified steel brokers ’* 


How To Control Inflation Without Curbing 
Incentive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS 

OF ARICANBAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’HVES 

Tuesday. July 17, 1951 

Mr GATHINGS. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an abridgement of an address by 
Dr Neil H Jacoby, dean of the University 
of California Business School, before the 
town hall meeting in Los Angeles on 
April 30 This compendium was pub¬ 
lished in the monthly bulletin Estate and 
Tax Letter, published by Clyde R Wel- 
man, of Memphis, Tenn 
How To Control Inflation Without Curb¬ 
ing Incentive 

There are four initial features of the tax- 
reduction bond plan. 

First. Congress should Increase personal 
income tax rates by X percentage points in 
all brackets and label the addition a Defense 
Tax. 

Second. Congress should provide that a 
taxpayer may deduct from his tax llabUlty, 
up to the full amount of the new defense 
t^, the amount of tax-reduction bonds that 
he elects to purchase 

Third. Congress should direct the Treasury 
Department to Issue a new series of bonds 
to be known as tax-reduction bonds These 
would be nonmarketable, nonnegotlable and 
available only to persons who take credit 
for the amount purchased against their de¬ 


fense taxes. Except to meet specified per¬ 
sonal emergencies, these bonds would not be 
redeemable before January 1954, thereafter, 
redeemable at the option of the holder or of 
the Treasury They would bear interest 
comparable to that on savings bonds 

Fourth Congress should provide that em¬ 
ployers shall witnhold the full amount of 
employee's estimated tax liabilities, includ¬ 
ing delense tax At an employee’s direction, 
an employer shall use up to the full amount 
ol hts defense tax to purchase tax-reduction 
bonds in his rume. 

Why Is thii tax reduction bond plan 
superior to alternative methods of curbing 
price Inflation? 

Our chief economic problem Is to expand 
production to meet the needs of an enlarged 
Military Establishment, and to do this in a 
fully employed economy without generating 
further price Inflation and subsequent eco¬ 
nomic Instability 

The projected .ncrcuse of 30 to 40 billion 
dollars in expendiWes for military purposes 
will surely produce a rapid Increase In prices 
under present tax, debt management, and 
monetary policies Our economy has vet to 
feel the full Impact of mounting military 
demands for goods and the withdrawal of 
young persons from the work force for mili¬ 
tary service The Inflation problem remains. 

The basic solution Is to reduce consumer 
demand, during the next 2 or 3 years by 
some 15 to 20 billion dollars annually below 
what it would otherwise be We cannot 
rapidly increase production by expanding 
Industrial plant, the work force and workers 
without either direct controls, which are 
expensive and partly Ineffective, or price 
inflation, which is unjust and disruptive. 
Our strategy must be to curb consumer de¬ 
mand, while maintaining incentives for 
maximum-productive effort 

Consumer demand may bo curbed by 
direct economic controls or by indirect con¬ 
trols Higher taxes, savings programs, or 
general restrictions on bank credit are In¬ 
direct In their effects, they do not apply 
to particular t’'ansactlon8 and decisions. 
Direct controls, price or wage ceilings, 
rationing, materials allorations, or man¬ 
power restrictions apply t'^ specific transac¬ 
tions and substitute detailed regulations 
for free-market action Complex and costly 
to administer, they often have unexpected 
and undesirable consequences 

There Is a strong case for maximum re¬ 
liance upon indirect controls They leave 
customers wide choice In spending their In¬ 
come and permit larger consumer satisfac¬ 
tion than Cio price and rntionlng directives. 

They deal with the cause of price inflation. 
They are inexpensive to administer and they 
are effective Direct controls of wages do not 
prevent substantial Increases In take home 
pay. Price ceilings do not prevent price 
Inflation In the form of curtailment of serv¬ 
ices by vendors, down-grading of quality, 
gray or black markets Direct controls may 
be justified In maximum mobilization, in the 
present limited mobilization, Indirect con- 
tiols should be our main reliance 

Certain other elements of the economic sit¬ 
uation do not seem to have received sufficient 
attention 

Fiscal planning should contemplate a 
"hump” in Federal expenditures In 2 or 
3 years, the Military Establishment will have 
been expanded to the point where, barring a 
world war, Federal expenditures may be re¬ 
duced to the level that will maintain It Wo 
shall probably have passed over the hump 
of increasing Federal outlays and will entei a 
period of declining Government expenditure. 
At that time, the main economic problem 
m , be a deficiency of demand for our en¬ 
larged production 

Construction and durable goods production 
increased rapidly from 1945 to 1960. By mld- 
1950, the sharp edge of consumer demand for 
housing and duinble goods had been blunted. 
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What would our economic condition be to¬ 
day I ad not war In Korea shifted our goals 
to defense? Potential inflationary pressure, 
while great, may be overestimated We may 
have to face the question of stimulating con- 
sumei demand in 1954 or later 

The step-up of annual Federal expendi¬ 
tures from $40,000,000,000 to $70,000,000,000 
or $80,000,000,000 may well be a temporary 
bulge to be followed by a reduction to a 
lower long-term level, although probably not 
as low as $40,000,000,000. Federal fiscal policy 
should be designed to meet this probability. 
The tax reduction bond plan will permit 
scheduling consumer expenditures In the 
interest of economic stability. 

Reducing consumer expenditure by In¬ 
creasing saving is more Important than 
achieving a budgetary surplus 

Tlie salient economic objective is to pre¬ 
vent further price Inflation, not to achieve a 
balance or surplus during the next 2 or 8 
years There is much confpsion over this im¬ 
portant distinction 

The prevailing sentiment Is that taxes 
should be Increased to cover the prospective 
budgetary deficit. Pay-as-you-go is the 
slogan It is widely believed that inflation¬ 
ary pressure will stop, if only the Federal 
budget is balanced. 

The fact is that a balanced Federal budget 
provides on guaranty against further in¬ 
flation Last year, prices soared despite a 
Federal budget which generated a large sur¬ 
plus on a consolidated cash basis Avoidance 
of defleit financing is desirable in Itself and 
also complementary to a savings program. 

Yet the paramount goal is to prevent ero¬ 
sion of purchasing power of the dollar by 
curbing consumer expendittures This can be 
done by inducing consumers to save more, 
as well as by increasing their tax payments. 
The need is to transfer spending power from 
consumers to the Government Whether 
consumers get savings bonds or tax receipts 
is secondary in importance One may hope 
for both price stability and budgetary bal¬ 
ance, but by all means let us have the former. 
The tax reduction bond plan will evurb con¬ 
sumer expenditures, and therefore price in¬ 
creases 

A steep increase in personal Income tax 
would impair productive effort and widen 
tax evasion. 

Higher corporate incomes taxes would not 
reduce the gap between personal incomes 
and the supply of consumer goods Federal 
sales and excise taxes would reduce this gap, 
but by raising prices and thereby increasing 
pressure for higher wages If we choose the 
tax route toward price stability, we should 
therefore focus on higher personal income 
taxes 

Personal-income-tax Increases large 
enough to deal with inflation (fifteen to 
twenty billion dollars per annum) would 
dampen productive effort Some already be¬ 
lieve that income taxes will take so much 
of any increase in income that it la foolish 
to work longer or harder There is much 
evidence that further large increases in per¬ 
sonal Income taxes may seriously curtail pro¬ 
ductive effort The public Interest requires 
maximum effort from everyone The tax- 
reduction-bond plan deflates expenditure 
without reducing incentives. 

With every rise in the tax rate, also, in¬ 
centives to evade taxes increase To the ex¬ 
tent that evasion occurs, tax increases fall 
to reduce consumption or block inflation. 
The tax-reduction-bond plan would not in¬ 
crease Incentives or opportunities to avoid 
taxes 

The argmnent is not against any increase 
In personal income taxes Increased taxes 
need to be supplemented by other weapons 
in the fight against Inflation 

Efforts to Increase savlngs-bond purchases 
are ineffective because of inflationary 
expectations. 


Inducing the public to save more and to 
invest more in present Otovemment securi¬ 
ties would hold promise were it not for grow¬ 
ing public expectation that the purchasing 
power of the dollar will fall further. 

These expectations are evidenced by the 
excess of savinge-bond redemptions over pur¬ 
chases and the mediocre success of savings- 
bond campaigns The urge to buy tangible 
things, arising from fear of inflation, itself 
produces inflation and Justifies the expecta¬ 
tions upon which it was based. We must 
break out of this “vicious circle ’* The tax- 
reduction-bond plan provides the Incentive 
to defer consumption and purchase bonds. 
Outright compulsory savings is avoided, yet 
few taxpayers would fall to reduce their in¬ 
come taxes by bujrlng bonds. 

In conclusion, the central idea of the tax- 
reduction-bond plan is to impose a powerful 
indirect control over consumer spending by 
combining a personal-Income-tax Increase 
with savlngs-bond purchases in a way that 
is economically sound, psychologically ap¬ 
pealing, and administratively simple. Peo¬ 
ple will accept curbs on spending, without 
diminishing productive effort, if provided 
with an interest-bearing claim on future 
production, exercisable at a time when 
spending will serve the public interest. 

The plan is not a panacea for price infla¬ 
tion, but merely one element in an economlo 
program for the defense period Its effects 
could be offset by failure to achieve neces¬ 
sary governmental economies, by lax credit, 
taxation, or debt-management policies In¬ 
flation must be fought with a variety of 
weapons The use of this weapon does not 
prevent the use of others 

Finally, the proposal embodies elements of 
economic philosophy, fiscal policy, and ad¬ 
ministrative procedure with which the Amer¬ 
ican people are well acquainted. It requires 
no radical change in our habits of mind It 
would put us on the right track in dealing 
with inflation, but would be a step away 
fiom the dubious course of major reliance 
upon direct price and wage regulation It 
would set our feet on the path of responsible 
fiscal and monetary policy This Is the only 
route by which the Nation may hope to pass 
through the years ahead with a minimum 
damage to a free economy. 


Overseas Activities of the Govemment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Federal Relations With 
International Organizations Subcommit- 
of the Committee of Expenditwes in the 
Executive Departments, I believe it is 
important that the Members of Con¬ 
gress become fully informed concerning 
the 73 multilateral international organi¬ 
zations in which the United States par¬ 
ticipates. As a step toward this objec¬ 
tive I have asked the subcommittee to 
approve a program whereby the staff 
will prepare a brief and Impartial re¬ 
port on United States partidpation in 
each of these International organiza¬ 
tions. This project has been approved 
and these reports are now in prepara¬ 
tion by the subcommittee staff. 

Under unanimous consent, I Include 
In the Congressional Record an article 


from the Sunday Star, July 15, 1951, 
Washington, D. C., which points out 
some of the British and French criticism 
of the shortcomings of UNESCO, which 
seems to suggest that there Is a definite 
need for the enactment of legislation 
similar to that introduced by Mrs. 
Church and Congressman Dawson, 
chairman of my committee. H. R. 3406 
and H. R. 3697, respectively, which would 
create a commission to make a study of 
the administration of overseas activi¬ 
ties of the Oovemment with view to¬ 
ward securing maximum efficiency and 
effectiveness from our expenditures and 
operations abroad and in our territories: 
UNESCO Doings Cause European Grumbling 
AT Crackpot Carnival 
(By Marcel Wallenstein) 

Paris, July 14 —Men and women who have 
the softest Jobs In the world at good pay— 
and tax free—are beginning to worry. A fire 
has been lit under the United Nations Edu¬ 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural OrganlEa- 
tion. which has been meeting here in plenary 
session 

The British who pay one-eighth of 
UNESCO’s expenses and the French, who pay 
less, are beginning to grumble The United 
States taxpayer, who pays twice as much as 
anybody else for what one European editor 
has called the crackpot's carnival, seems not 
to be worried about the drain on his small 
change 

Next year UNESCO will spend $8,500,000 
Since 1946 It has spent $34,000,000 What 
have the nations which have footed the bill 
obtained for their money? It is doubtful If 
they have had anything except the informa¬ 
tion which the UNESCO committee members 
have sought In many parts of the world 

EMPLOYEES GET GOOD PAY 

The chief beneficiaries of this organization, 
according to critics in Europe, are the em¬ 
ployees. They get fat salaries They are 
paid traveling expenses to and from all parts 
01 the world and receive a per diem of $26 a 
day. 'They pay taxes to no government. 
They get whisky, wine, and cigarettes duty 
free and have other diplomatic privileges. 

Investigating the finances of UNESCO re¬ 
cently Viscount Simon, former British Sec¬ 
retary of Foreign Affairs, complained* “They 
keep books in a haphazard manner." 

An investigator In Paris wished to find out 
what the UNESCO staff does to earn a living. 
This Is what he discovered. The organization 
seriously put forward a plan to take infor¬ 
mation criticizing any country out of school¬ 
books throughout the world. It supplied 
cash to numerous strange causes, including 
a search fot mythical Inca treasure. It sug¬ 
gested a new Garden of Eden on the Amazon 
River, the funds to be supplied by members 
of the United Nations It studied the case 
of an African tribe which extracted the front 
teeth of children, so they could pronounce 
words of the native dialect. 

explaining customs 

He discovered that Miss Myrna Loy, the 
Hollywood actress, a member of the organi¬ 
zation, was concerned with explaining to the 
world certain national customs—such as why 
Englishmen carry umbrellas. John Gordon, 
editor of the London Sunday Express, who is < 
attacking UNESCO as a useless and wasteful 
group, suggests Miss Loy explain why Ameri¬ 
cans chew gum. 

UNESCO has sent scientists to many parts 
of the world to study the causes of war It 
has published a report on education and 
agriculture In remote places in Mexico and 
Africa It sent a delegation to study news¬ 
papers in Brussels and is said to have re¬ 
ported three newspapers were published in • 
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City that has none Zn the same report It 
praised what it believed was a newspaper 
when actually the institution concerned In 
the report was a lunatic asylum. 

The critics list many such cases. 

KB MOW DRAWS $1,500 A MONTH 

Last year a retired English politician In 
France found it difficult to bring money from 
England for his living expenses He knew 
officials of the UNESCO and succeeded in 
having himself nominated to Its Paris staff. 
He draws $1,600 a month When he travels 
he is paid expenses of $25 a day He has 
been repeatedly to New York Wishing to 
spend a holiday this summer in North Africa, 
he applied for and received traveling ex> 
penses from UNESCO. 

The positions are obtained by nomination 
by members within the organization The 
staff Is an International body drawn fiom 
most nations which are members of the 
United Nations. The Director-General Is 
Torres Bodet, a Mexican poet, who draws 
$20,000 a year and has a very large expense 
account and other privileges Secretaries, 
messengers, and other minor employees are 
paid three times the salaries such work nor¬ 
mally brings In Europe All salaries are pay¬ 
able in United States currency. 


Stronger Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 11,1951 

Mr liANE Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from Columbia, 
published and printed monthly by the 
Knights of Columbus: 

Dear Congressman I probably wasn’t pay¬ 
ing too much attention at the time bxit I 
seem to remember you telling me, as a mem¬ 
ber of the great Invisible audleiace, to let 
you know 11 there ever was anything you 
could do for me I’m not even sure right 
now that theie is anything you can do for 
me—according to the papers, you’re having 
plenty of troubles of your own—but there 
are some matters that have me baffled and 
even our next-door neighbor, on the left, 
who is so smart he Axes his own leaky 
faucets, doesn’t know the answers What 
got me writing to you is some trouble my 
neighbors, on the light, had with their 6- 
yeai-old daughter, iris Sandra, a cutey pie 
who not only does acrobatic dancing but is 
also a great help to her mother Well, one 
day last week, Iris Sandra lugged home $16 
and some cents' worth of meat and groceries 
from the corner store, which is all ot a hun¬ 
dred yaids away, and pulled up at the kitch¬ 
en door breathing hard Naturally, her 
momma and poppa were amazed and dis¬ 
tressed and worried about what the neigh¬ 
bors would think about the way they were 
treating the tot In fact, they are still tell¬ 
ing everyone on the block over and over 
again “It was only $15 worth of meat and 
groceries we sent her for and we never 
thought it would strain her strength and 
anyhow we are feeding her some of those 
three-star vitamin pills ” No one on the 
block Is taking any digs at poppa and mom¬ 
ma because they all know it Is something 
that could happen to anybody at these prices, 
which brings me around to the problem I 
would like to bring respectfully to your at¬ 
tention, knowing that you like to have your 


Anger on the pulse of your constituents as 
long as they have any pulse Frankly, you 
are in danger of becoming known as the 
representative of the stupidest collection of 
constituents in the United States of Amer¬ 
ica!—or at least that is the impression you’d 
get if you heard them talking. They open 
their morning papers on the bus and nil you 
hear Is guys muttering, "This Is where I 
came In *’ 

If you look over a fellow’s shoulder— 
which is a cheap trick but you know how 
it Is when your excess earnings are being 
syphoned off so you wan’t do anything fool¬ 
ish with the $3 68—you see a set of head¬ 
lines that tell about how many miles our 
boys are on this or that side of the thirty- 
eighth parallel, and who left how many 
paragraphs out of some document he was 
rending to some Senate committee, and 
huw much some big wheel said the price of 
hamburger should be come December, and 
what some cattle raisers' mutual piotectlve 
society told him he should do Instead of 
stand on his head that long and how many 
shoofitrlngs some Air Force general has 
squeezed out of a measly little bank roll of 
a few hundred or a few thousand million— 
or zillion, or something—dollars, and how 
some smart operators bought all the bullets 
left over from the last war and aie selling 
thorn back or renting them to Uncle Samuel. 
There are also a couple of stirring messages 
to the citizens urging them to tighten their 
belts but it doesn’t say around whose neck 
Anyhow, these fellows on the bus I am 
speaking of are so stupid that they think 
someone Is giving them a slight rooking 
somewhere along the line They can’t 
Agure out for sure who Is responsible for the 
cuffing they get when they start negotiating 
for a few slices of the cheaper cuts but they 
know they are getting the old sandb.ig right 
behind the ear-—and solid They wouldn’t 
like to think that some of their fellow clti- 
bens are ganging up on them but It could 
be that when they are saying, "That’s where 
I came In,” they are thinking of what hap¬ 
pened a few years ago when the price con¬ 
trols went off the book on the theory that 
the result would be lower pricet. They seem 
to think, also, that there Is enough of Just 
about everything, including the cheaper 
cuts. In thib country so that there shouldn’t 
be any occasion for a butcher, even as a gag, 
to put a sign In his window offering a roast 
of heel for $1 down and $1 a week That 
ain’t lunny, McGee And the front-page 
pictures ot the empty stock pens aren’t 
funny, either A string of empty coal cars, 
fcatuipd that way, would tlgnlly a strike, 
■What are the empty stock pons supposed to 
mean? Some of your constituents are won¬ 
dering if bome of your colleagues' constitu¬ 
ents, out w'hcie the deer and the antelope 
play, are Axing to put the squeeze on them 
a little tighter Maybe there isn't much 
you can do about this, but would you pass 
the word that the city slickers In your dis¬ 
trict like to bite on a small steak, at least 
on festive occasions, without asking the 
wife’s people to go on another note It 
Isn’t that we want anybody to go broke home 
on the range but would it be all right with 
them to get rich a little bit gradually, so to 
speak? Well, Congressman, 1 will close this 
letter before It starts to wander all over the 
lot and I am sorry to have taken so much 
ol your time but I Just wanted you to know 
that things seem to be more than usually 
mixed up, and I am the sums, and I think 
what is at the bottom of it is that old com¬ 
petitive spirit running a little bit wild and 
tel the wrong direction Maybe I’m wrong, 
but I’ll bet this Joker, Stalin, would blow a 
lot softer on his bazoo If we were all as set 
on trimming Him as we seem to be on trim¬ 
ming each other 
Yours truly, 

J Doakbs. 
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Nonsectional St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. July 17. 1951 

Mr VAN ZANDT Mr Speakei, the 
first Governois’ Conference of Inland 
America held recently at Omaha, Nebi . 
and termed “nonsectional,” turned out 
to be a high-pressure attempt to rally 
Midwest support for the extravagant St, 
Lawrence seaway 

The rest of the story about this con¬ 
ference is told m the following editorial 
that appeared in the June 20, 1951, edi¬ 
tion of the Philadelphia (Pa ) Inquiier. 

The editoiial follows 

Nonsectional Sfaway? 

It’s strange that the First Governors Con¬ 
ference of Inland America, which has Just 
been held in Omaha, under auspices which 
Its organizers termed "iionsectlonal *' turned 
out to be a high-pressure attempt to rally 
Midwest support for the extravagant St L.iw- 
I once Kcaway, which, If put through, would 
cause immense damage to eastern seaports, 
Including Philadelphia 

Gov Val Peterson, of Nebraska, and Qov 
G Mennen Williams, of Michigan, sponsors 
of the meeting, decried any seetlonal pur¬ 
pose But it quickly became apparent that 
one objective was to enlist the Missouri 
River States in aid of the seaway project, 
which has been a throat against American 
taxpayers since 1895 and which repeatedly 
has been rejected by Congress. 

On hand was an airny of big shots from 
Washington, Including secretary of the In. 
terior Oscar Chapman and Secretary of the 
Army Prank Pact, Jr, to shout the glories 
of the often-discredited seaway Speakers 
pleaded for the St Lawrence project as a 
meniiB to get ore to Midwest steel plants In 
spite of the fact that it has been argued 
convincingly that their needs can be taken 
care of without sea-borne Labrador and Ven¬ 
ezuelan ore 

The Truman administration’s backing of 
the seaway as a delense measure lacks merit 
The St Lawrence is frozen up at least 5 
months of the year. The truth Is that this 
two-to-four-blllloii-dollai projeet is imprac¬ 
tical and uneconomic It should again be 
tossed out by Congress 


Taxes: 77 Cents an Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, the Mill¬ 
ville (N J ) Republican analyzes our 
tax problems in an interesting, down- 
to-earth fashion. Its woith-while edi¬ 
torial follows 

One of the problems in talking about the 
cost of our Federal Government Is the fact 
that so many of us Just cannot compre¬ 
hend what $1,000,000,000 means 

Most of us In Millville work for a living 
Very many of ua started work when we were 
young All cuu recall that In some ot our 
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dream making we may nave wisbed to be a 
inllllonaire To be a mUllonaire a person 
would have to have at least $1,000,000. 

So most all of ns have grasped the knowl¬ 
edge that a million dollars is a lot of money. 
We know, for instance, that If we put a mil¬ 
lion dollars to work for us as an investment 
at 3 percent, we wlU have an annual return 
of $80,000 

We know very well that we could live 
handsomely on $30,000 a year. And to top It 
off we would get the $677 a week (that’s 
$30,000 a year) and if our investment were 
secure, we would always have the million 
bucks. We could leave that to the wife and 
children, or we could bequeath It to char¬ 
ity without any regrets for It had produced 
quite a comfortable living for us all during 
our life 

Now we may have some conception of what 
a million dollars constitutes In money Even 
In these times of Inflation, that is still a lot 
of wherewithal When we talk of a billion 
dollars, we are dealing with one thousand 
millions-—in other words one thousand 
times a million dollars Is a billion of them. 

Our Federal Government proposes that we 
spend $72,000,000,000 for fiscal 1952. That Is 
seventy-two thousand millions. Are our 
figures getting too big? 

Another way to look at this seventy-two 
thousand millions (seventy-two blUIons) Is 
that spread among the families of the United 
States It would mean approximately $1,600 
for each and every family 

What does $1,600 mean to the head of a 
family? If he works 40 hours a week lor 52 
weeks at 77 cents an hour he can earn Just 
about that much 

Who Is paying this big tax bill* We are. 

Soak the rich. Tax the corporations That 
is always the popular cry of the politician 
and the office seeker. He figures we dumb 
voters swallow such balderdash. Some of 
us do 

But the truth of the matter Is that taxes 
come from the people who work Who pays 
the tax of General Motors? The people who 
buy their cars. Who pays the tax of Swift? 
The people who buy their meats. 

Taxes are part of the cost of doing busi¬ 
ness Any business that did not Include In 
Its sale price the taxes It pays would soon 
go broke So all of us are paying the taxes— 
whether they are direct or Indirect. 

Remember it’s 77 cents an hour—better 
than $30 a week for your family. That Isn't 
hay. 


Kbow Your Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 9, 1951 

Mr LARCADE Mr Speaker, under 
previous leave to extend my remarks In 
the Appendix to the Record. 1 wish to 
submit an article by the Marine News, 
of New York, published in the Washing¬ 
ton Star of date July 16, 1951. as fol¬ 
lows 

Know Youh Watxrwats—Flood Control 

Should our rivers flow down to the seas 
cairylng away fertile top soil from countless 
upland acres and wreckage from flood deso¬ 
lation, rather than a large part of the Na¬ 
tion’s commerce? Should their tremendous 
power run wild, disrupting Industry and 
transportation, destroying wealth rather 
than creating It? It Is estimated that the 
Mlsslssi^^pl deposits more than 400.C00,O00 


tons of fertile soil (silt) Into the Gulf of 
Mexico every year, and the Columbia more 
than 100,000,000 tons into the Pacific. This 
tremendous loss of one of the Nation’s most 
valuable assets, the fertility of its land, la 
ominous. Certain cities and whole regions 
containing vital industries are dependent 
upon flood protection. The great city of 
New Orleans, and many smaller cities, are 
wholly protected by levees. Should up- 
country flood water be dumped on unpro¬ 
tected regions below? Overflows from aa 
widely separated areas as Montana and 
New York State finally reach the Gulf of 
Mexico through the Bflssisslppi and Its trib¬ 
utaries Water from the Miami Valley In 
Ohio finally reaches the Oulf. more than 
1,600 miles distant, flowing through flood 
protection works along the Ohio and Mis¬ 
sissippi most of the way The disaster 
striking in Kansas and Missouri at this very 
moment could have been averted through 
flood-protection works When unimproved 
and uncontrolled, rivers are idlers and de¬ 
stroyers; when controlled and Improved, 
they are servants and producers 
Marine News, 

Qeoroe H Palmsk, 
PresUient and Publisher 


Judge the Record of the Democratic 
AdmmistratioB in Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the record of the Democratic 
administration since 1943 in the matter 
of foreign policy is clearly set out by 
Mr. David Lawrence in United States 
News and World Report of July 20. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including this pertinent editorial. There 
can be little doubt that our foreign policy 
has been a failure, as evidenced by the 
record. 

Lest We Foroet 
(By David Lawrence) 

December 1943* United States, Great Brit¬ 
ain. and China issue declaration at Cairo 
that Korea would become free and Independ¬ 
ent upon the termination of the war 

July 1945 * Pledge to free Korea realSrmed 
at Potsdam, the Soviet Union concurring, 

September 1945. Japanese surrender North 
Korea to Soviet Union, South Korea to 
United States The thirty-eighth parallel is 
military dividing line. 

December 1945 Agreement of victors, In¬ 
cluding Russia, to set up democratic govern¬ 
ment in Korea. 

March 1946. Soviet Union refuses to con¬ 
sult with any except pro-Communlst groups 
In Korea 

May 1046 * Joint commission adjourns due 
to Russians’ blocking of progress. 

September 1947: Soviet Union rejects pro¬ 
posal for conference to establish Korean pro. 
provisional government. U. N. takes up prob¬ 
lem of Korean independence. Soviet Union 
attempts to block it 

November 14. 1947; General Assembly of 
U N adopts resolution that elections should 
be held In both occupation ssones and that 
a U N. temporary commission should be pres¬ 
ent during the elections, ’’with the right to 
travel, observe, and consult throughout 
Korea " 


January 1946: Soviet Union refuses to al» 
low members of U. N. commission to enter 
North Korea. 

May 7, 1948: Two days before general 
election ordered by U. N, commission, Com¬ 
munist Party in Korea Is told Soviet troops 
will he withdrawn. Effort to compel Ameri¬ 
can withdrawal. 

May 10. 1948: More than 76 percent of 
8,000,000 eligible voters In South Korea go 
to polls and choose national assembly. Dr. 
Rhee elected chairman. 

June 26.1948* U. N. commission announces 
election results were “valid expression of the 
free will of the electorate’’ In supervised 
parts of Korea, comprising two-thirds of 
the population of Korea 

August 1848 United States declares new 
regime Is entitled to be regarded as the 
Government of Korea United States mil¬ 
itary government in Korea terminated 

September 0. 1948* Announcement made 
that new central government had been 
established In North Korea, obviously under 
Soviet auspices. 

December 12, 1948 General Assembly of 
U. N. formally recognizes government at 
Seoul under Dr Rhee as lawful over the area 
Where the temporary commission was able 
to observe and that “this Is the only such 
government In Korea ’’ 

August 6, 1940 North Korea Government 
broadcasts appeals to overthrow Republic of 
Korea Government 

June 25, 1950 North Korean Army attacks 
South Korea at dawn south of the thirty- 
eighth parallel U N commission calls 6 a 
“full-scale invasion of South Korea " 

June 27, 1950* V N calls on members to 
furnish such assistance to the Republic of 
Korea as may be necessary to repel the 
armed attack to restore International peace 
and security In the area. 

October 7, 1950* U N resolution realBrms 
Its objective of establishing a unified, in¬ 
dependent, democratic government for all 
of Korea, and calls on members to give mil¬ 
itary assistance to that end. This resolu¬ 
tion, in effect, also gave approval to the 
crossing of the thirty-eighth parallel by U N. 
forces. 

October 17, 1950. President Truman de¬ 
clares “our sole purpose In Korea is to estab¬ 
lish peace and Independence—our troops 
will stay there only so long as they are 
needed by the United Nations for that 
purpose ’’ 

November 28, 1950* General MacArthur 
reports to U N the facts about Chinese Com¬ 
munist intervention. 

December 8, 1960 Prime Minister Attlee 
and President Truman issue statement de¬ 
claring “thsre can be no thought of appease¬ 
ment or of rewarding aggression, whether 
In the Far Bast or elsewhere.” 

December 19, 1960 Chinese Communist 
delegation at U. N departs for Peiping, after 
having refused to meet cease-fire committee 
and having denounced General Assembly for 
falling to declare United States an aggressor. 

January 2,1951 * U N cease-flre group sets 
forth conditions stipulating that supervision 
of any cease-fire, “shall be by a U N commis¬ 
sion,’’ which “shall have free and unlimited 
aocess to the whole of Korea ** 

January 17, 1951: Secretary Acheson dis¬ 
cusses cease-flre proposals, stating* “If 
satisfactory arrangements for an independ¬ 
ent and democratic Korea are put Into effect, 
there is no longer any reason for maintain¬ 
ing U. N. forces in Korea,” 

February 1.1951: General Assembly of U N. 
brands Chinese Communist Government as 
aggressors, and aflinns “determination of 
the United Nations to continue its action in 
Korea to meet the aggresBlon.” 

June 23, 1961: Malik, of Russia, proposes 
cease-flre agreement based on thirty-eighth 
parallel. 
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Junj 26. 1951: Acheson says halt around 
thirty-eighth parallel means successful con¬ 
clusion of war 

July 10, 1951 Cease-flie negotiations be¬ 
gin after United States spokesmen say 
achievement of peace and security in Korea 
would be sought as a political objective 
rather than as a military measure 

Years and years of palaver—and Korea is 
not yet free And now how many more 
years of the same sabotage of the pledged 
word? 


Gold Stars Only for Mothers Whose Sons 
Died Killing Fascists—Not Communists 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 

OF NEW JEHSBY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 19SI 

Mr SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a re¬ 
cent Associated Press release discloses 
that "only widows and mothers whose 
sons were killed during world War n mav 
be Issued official Gold Star lapel buttons ** 
In other words, those whose kin died 
killing the Axis Fascists of Hitler, Mus¬ 
solini, and Tojo can wear the button, 
while the km of those who died wip¬ 
ing out Stalin’s Red aggressors in Korea 
are denied the honor 
If this exclusion is not altered, may I 
suggest, if it IS agreeable to those con¬ 
cerned, that the United Nations issue an 
appropriate remembrance for our Ko¬ 
rean war dead’ 


Hero’s Welcome Awaits Medal of Honor 
Winner at His Mountain Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL D. PERKINS 

OF KFNTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. PERKINS Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my lemarks in the 
Record, I include the following article by 
Gerald Griffin from the Louisville 
Courief-Journal of May 20, 1951 
Hero’s Wf.come Awaits Mfdat. or Honor 
W iNNFB AT His Mountain Home 
(By Gerald Griffin) 

Kenvir, Ky , May 19 —There's more than a 
hundred frying chickens up at Edd Dodd's 
house. waiting to be sacrificed on the altar 
of a hero’s homecoming 

The altai, In this case, happens to be mom's 
kitchen stove The hero is First Lt Carl H. 
Dodd, who was awarded the Armed Forces' 
highest decoration today in Washington 

This decoration, the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, places Dodd in a select group of 
heroes tht,t Includes Sgt Willie Sandlin of 
Leslie County and Sgt. Samuel Woodflll of 
Port Thomas The two Kentucky sergeants 
won theirs in World War I. 

Dodd won his medal recently In fierce bat¬ 
tlefield action in Korea. Like the two Ken¬ 
tucky sergeants of World War I, Dodd earned 
his decoration when, single-handed, he Wiped 
out an enemy machine-gun nest. 


A hero's welcome awaits this Harlan 
County boy who enlisted In the Army In 
1943, won a battlefield commission In recog¬ 
nition of his leadership, and now is coming 
home on leave He will return wearing a 
Silver star and a Purple Heart, along with his 
Medal of Honor 

And Carl’s parents, Mr and Mrs Edd Dodd, 
hardly can wait for him to arrive He is 
their first-born of a dozen children, 10 of 
whom still are alive 

The Black Mountain Coal Co, which once 
employed the hero as a shot-fire, attempted 
to get him on the telephone today at Wash¬ 
ington They wanted to find out exactly 
when he is coming home Company officials 
and just abouv eierybody else In the coal 
town of Black Mountain, which has a post 
office called Kenvir. want to stage a big home¬ 
coming for him 

Dodd’s parents didn’t go to the ceremony 
in Washington It takes a good deal of 
money to do that, and Edd Dodd Is a poor 
man So they will Just wait at the little 
mountain home where Carl lived when he 
Joined the Army, and they’ll give him a mom- 
made welcome, garnished with fried chicken 

Mr and Mrs Dodd had been notified of 
the high honor won by their son but hadn’t 
seen anything about It in the papers They 
were greatly pleased to receive a copy of this 
morning’s Courier-Journal They clipped 
out the story and added it to the clippings 
they have of his other exploits. Including 
the time he captured a hill in Koiea 

Call was born April 21, 1925, at Evarts, 
w’leie Edd was a motorman In a mine The 
family moved to Black Mountain—Post Of¬ 
fice Kenvir—when Carl was 3 llieie he 
wont through grade school, then high school 
lor 2 years at Evarts 

‘‘Cail'i. been a good boy all his life,” his 
mother said “Why. he could put on a clean 
pair of overalls and a clean shirt on Mon¬ 
day and they would be clean as a pin at 
the end of a week He's been so nice and 
as partlculai as could be, even as a little 
bitty boy” 

The parents agreed that Call was always 
a little peculiar In that he wanted to bo 
alone most of the time “He was a lone 
wolf.” his father said, “and he always went 
to school by himself and he came back by 
himself ” 

Carl always was well-behaved, they said, 
and never picked a fight, but he never ran 
away from one 

“One time when Carl was 16,” his father 
declared, “he and I were in a truck going 
up Glassy Creek Road when four fellows in 
an automobile pulled around In front of 
us and started to make trouble 

“They gauged around the truck and we 
got out One ol them stood there not doing 
anything, but he wus looking straight at 
me while the others were Jawing at Carl. 
This man had a gun, I’m certain, but I 
didn’t see It 

“Then the other three Jumped on Carl. 
Before I could get to him, he had stomped 
two of them and knocked the other one 
down Then all of them ran away fiom 
there *’ 

Mrs Dodd broke In to tell about Carl 
attending church and Sunday school at Ken¬ 
vir Baptist Church. He always was inter¬ 
ested in church plays and he enjoyed church 
singing 

Carl’s 16-year-old brother, Earl, was listen¬ 
ing to the conversation In the Dodd living 
room. Ho had Just finished currying the 
family horse that serves as a mount as well 
as a plow horse He wanted It to be known 
that Carl once was a Boy Scout, star class. 
In Kenvir Troop 77. So Is Earl. 

Carl made good grades at school, his 
mother said, and he played football at Evarts 
High School But when he registered for the 
draft, he quit school and went to work In the 
mine. His Job there was a bit risky He fired 


the explosive charges that break up the coal 
seams 

Then he enlisted After World War II 
ended, he returned home, discharged as a 
sergeant. That was in March 1946 The 
following September, he reenllsted with his 
former rank and, after a period at Fort 
Knox, was sent to Korea Later he was trans¬ 
ferred to Hawaii but returned to Koiea with 
the Fifth Infantry Regiment when the pres¬ 
ent war began 

In November 1947, he married Miss Libby 
Rose, Anderson, Ind , a native of Williams¬ 
burg They uave no children 

Call's father and mother naturally are 
mighty proud of theh son 

“After he grew up a little," Edd said, “1 
never tried to act like his daddy I tried to 
treat him like a man And he always helped 
me a lot on the larm He was a mighty good 
worker ” 

Ano Edd needed the help He hasn’t 
been able to do much hard work since he 
suffered a broken back In a mine slate fall In 
1947 He was machine man then Since his 
Injury, he said, the mine officials have given 
him light woik to do 

But with six growing youngsters at home. 
It Is somewhat of a stiuggle to support them 
Still, nobody goes hungry at the Dodd house 
Edd has all the land he can tend The 
boys help He has a work horse and a gar¬ 
den His wife has hei chickens She won’t 
have quite so many when the hero returns 

The Dodds are not complaining people. 
They aie filendly and. like all mountaineers, 
proud and hospitable 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. L. BARTLETT 

DZLSCATS FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1951 
Mr BARTLETT Mr Speaker, the 
Alaska and Hawaii statehood bills were 
passed by the House of Representatives 
in 1950 They failed of action in the 
Senate that year 

New statehood bills were promptly in¬ 
troduced in the Eighty-second Congress 
and have been reported favorably by the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In¬ 
sular Affairs No further action has 
been taken The issues have been thor¬ 
oughly debated in past Congresses. Both 
major parties have endorsed statehood 
The public is for statehood. Public 
opinion polls demonstrate that prepon¬ 
derant majorities of all the people m the 
country believe statehood should be 
granted without delay to these two Ter¬ 
ritories. If these bills were brought to 
the floor It would not take more than a 
few days to pass both of them This 
should be done without further d(‘lay 
As Mr. Walter Walker, publisher ol 
the Daily Sentinel, Giand Junction, 
Colo, pointed out m an excellent lead 
editorial on July 11, there is a real obli¬ 
gation upon both the Democratic and 
Republican Parties to ledeem their plat¬ 
form pledges In respect to statehood 
In the editorial this question is asked 
Has either party employed any noticeable 
energy, during the sessions of the Eighty- 
second Congress, toward keeping these (and 
several other) platform pledges? 

That question answers itself. 
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The Sentinel’s editorial Is printed In 
complete text here: 

Or No Bthxcax. Vklvk 

Perhaps there will never be such a thing 
as ethics In politics But even so, la It 
illogical for the electorate to demand that 
political party platforms be more than 
a compilation of pledgee devised solely as 
voter bait with no serious intent on the part 
of those devising them to keep the pledges? 
As wo recall, both major party platforms, 
presented to the electorate during last na¬ 
tional election, pledged statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska Both endorsed and either di¬ 
rectly or by Implication pledged their candi¬ 
dates, If elected, to work for civil rights. 
Both definitely pledged their successful can¬ 
didates to submit to Congress a constitu¬ 
tional amendment on equal rights lor 
women 

Has either party employed any noticeable 
energy, during the sessions of the Eighty- 
second Congress toward keeping these (and 
several other) platform pledges? Ask Ha¬ 
waii and Alaska—or those In our land who 
still do not enjoy all the civil rights the 
Constitution guarantees. 

We are fast approaching another national 
election campaign As far as political plat¬ 
forms are concerned the parties can Just 
present the ones put out In the last cam¬ 
paign, since most of the same old pledges, 
yet unfulfilled, would be found In any new 
platform Issued. Neither the public nor 
the parties put very high ethical value on 
these documents though they are deemed 
campaign necessities How seriously they 
are taken by their authors may be discov¬ 
ered In the peculiar coalitions that have 
been formed in our Congress In recent years. 


luka, Mist., the Towb of the Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

or MXSSISSIPFI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. RANKIN Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I am inserting an 
article that appeared in the July issue of 
Good Housekeeping relative to the se¬ 
lection of luka. Miss., as the town of 
the month 

No greater tribute could be paid to the 
enterprising Christian women of any 
community than this simple story of the 
accomplishments of these ladies in their 
concerted efforts to make their home 
town a better place in which to live. 

The article referred to follows 

Town of thk Month. Iuka, Miss. 

Three Aprils ago. In little Iuka, Miss, 19 
women began what became a civic snap-the- 
whlp These women, all members of luka's 
Twentieth Century Club, were chatting In 
the living room of Mrs Rermit Rushing’s 
home when Mn Minor Nixon, president of 
the club, arose to call the meeting to order. 

’Instead of following our usual procedure,” 
she said, ‘I would like you all to listen to a 
most Interesting communication ” She read 
the rules and regulations of a Nation-wide 
“Build a Better Community” contest, spon¬ 
sored Jointly by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Kroger Co. “First 
prize is 910,000,” she concluded crisply. 

Pbr a split second, you could have beard 
a cotton blossom drop. Then the old con¬ 
versational dam burst. 


“We’ll clean up that old garbage dump 
across from the church,” said Mrs. J. E. 
Thomas. 

“We’ll build a merry-go-round lor Mineral 
Springs Park,” cried Mrs. J. L. Dean. 

“Let’s plant dogwood trees along our high¬ 
ways.” suggested Mrs Rushing. 

“Yes And clean up Jay Bird Park. It's a 
disgrace,” added Mrs Berry Lee Pruitt. 

“Our schools are old, dilapidated, too small. 
Let’s do something about them.” urged Mrs. 
P. L Sweeney. 

The room vibrated with ideas. Iuka 
needed a doctor, more schoolteachers, better 
playgrounds, historical markers, a dial-tele- 
phone system. The county’s poor children 
needed free clinic services. Public buildings 
wanted landscaping. People wanted good 
music, and a concert series was Indicated. 

“Well,” exclaimed Mrs Nixon, after an 
exhausting hour or jotting down sug¬ 
gested Improvements for the little town, “1 
reckon the $10,000 is ours.” 

“Yes. indeed,” chorused the ladles, and 
from that moment on they never had a doubt 
about winning the prize 

Iuka, named for an Indian chief. Is a town 
of 2,000 people. In the rolling purple hills 
of Tishomingo County, northeastern Mis¬ 
sissippi. It is surrounded by cotton fields 
and piny woods, and flanked on the north 
by TVA’s huge Pickwick Lake. Historically, 
the town has much to be prouc* of Six 
mineral springs, which are shaded hand¬ 
somely by century-old oak, sweetgum, 
beech, and birch trees, had once, in ante 
helium days, brought luka great fame as a 
health resort But the War Between the 
States brought it a kind of grim fame, too: 
three major engagements were fought with¬ 
in the city limits and almost annihilated the 
little spa Citizens like to point out that 
only twice in history have the waters of 
mineral springs failed—once when General 
Grant’s army drank It dry. and again, more 
recently, when a horde of Yankees descended 
on the park for a giant barbecue 

Clvlcally, luka couldn’t hold its head so 
high. TVA’s building of Pickwick Dam and 
the county’s prospering gravel pits gave Iuka 
a glow of economic health, but no", much of 
this glow was visible to a beauty-seeking eye. 
A scrubby part separated weather-beaten 
Front Street from the railroad and highway. 
Railroad ties lay in untidy piles on one side 
of the park Unpaved side streets straggled 
off to the north, leading occasionally to a 
handsome ante bellum mansion but more 
often to unprepossessing cottages A gar¬ 
bage dump, big as half a city block, rose high 
in the center of town No, Iuka could hardly 
be described as a magnolia-scented, wisteria- 
shaded, picture-post-card town 

The general citizenry of Iuka first learned 
of the Twentieth Century Club’s buUd-a- 
better-communlty stratagem one dewy 
morning In May 1949 Nineteen women, 
dressed in blue Jeans, slacks, or overalls and 
carrying hoes, rakes, and hedge shears, brisk¬ 
ly paraded down Front Street toward Jay 
Bird Park. “We were all shapes, forms, and 
fashions,” one of them remlnisoes. “The 
men Just gaped " 

The men were still gaping when, 6 or 6 
hotua later, the women walked back toward 
their respective homes. Jay Bird Park bad 
changed considerably. Weeds had been 
pulled out of the ground, hedges trimmed, 
grass mowed, fiower beds planted, shrubs 
tended. The pavilion was sparkling with a 
coat of fresh paint. For 6 days, the ladles 
labored on their first project, at the end 
of that time, the whole town knew what 
build a better community meant—a lot 
of hard work and a lot of people to help the 
19 women If they were going to win that 
$10,000 priae. Jay Bin! Park was lovely now. 
trim and sweet; and the railroad ties were 
In straight, tidy stacks. But everywhere 
else, the town still looked shabby. 

'At this point, the contest ceased being a 
Twentieth Century Club affair and became 


an aU-out Iuka concern, “Every man, 
woman, and child In this town helped us 
win that prize money.” says Mrs. Everett 
OutibaU. 

When the ladies next appeared in their 
laboring clothes, this time at the garbage 
dump, the town was there to help them. 
Talmadge Jourdan, owner of the midtown 
lot, offered It to the club for a parking area 
If the women meant what they said about 
cleaning it up. County road supervisor Bill 
Gardner volunteered the use of two trucks, 
a bulldozer, and a grader. Bob Towery, 
editor of luka’s weekly newspaper, VI- 
dette, stood in the rain all one day taking 
photographs, to record for incredulous pos¬ 
terity the knowhow and energies of luka 
womanhood For a week, the ladles shoveled, 
graded, graveled, and marked the lot. then 
they built a gleaming white fence around it. 
At the end of their labors, 80-year-old 
Fisherman Brown Invited them to the City 
Cafe for coffee. “You gals got more spunk 
than anybody In this town,” he said mistily. 

For nine whirlwind months, these 19 
Iuka women waged war against ugliness, 
dirt, apathy, and skepticism. They wrote 
600 letters, one to every registered voter In 
Tishomingo County, urging voters to visit 
the county schools and see for themselves 
the appalling Inadequacies there. They rec¬ 
ommended a $60,000 bond Issue for school 
improvements and repairs On voting day, 
they drove into the county and taxied scores 
of voters to the polls They won a thunder¬ 
ing victory 35 Tlshomingoans voted against 
the bond issue, 465. for It 

Today, luka’s big new gymnasium in one 
school serves as a meeting hall, dance pa¬ 
vilion, and general community center for 
the entire county. A brand-new school 
gleams perkily atop a hill at the south end 
of town, its grounds landscaped and its in¬ 
terior painted by the students themselves. 
Teachers from four States applied lor Jobs 
in luka's schools 

Dr Harry Cosby, bearing that Iuka had 
no doctor, established his practice there 
and built a new 17-room hospital and 
clinic A dial-telephone system was Installed 
In the town All through hot summer 
weather, the town was regularly sprayed 
with DDT, to conquer files and mosquitoes. 
Annual play nights for luka’s children were 
Inaugurated A handsome historical marker 
and a gaily painted merry-go-round went up 
In Mineral Springs Park. More than three 
hundred dogwood trees were transplanted 
from Tishomingo County hills to the three 
and a half miles of highway leading Into 
Iuka A concert series, with Imported artists, 
sold out to lukans The pavilion In Jay Bird 
Park got additional coats of paint Stores 
along Front Street began experimenting with 
fresh paint, too. “Credit?” says Kermlt 
Rushing, local druggist “Give It to those 19 
dynamos who call themselves the Twentieth 
Century Club If they didn’t do the work, 
they saw that it was done.” 

'"Those 19 dynamos” planned, performed, 
and completed 52 different community proj¬ 
ects. Including a 175-page report of their do¬ 
ings, Illustrated with 250 “before” and “after” 
snapshots. “V?e all had to learn to take pic¬ 
tures,” Billie Burke Thomas remarks. "How 
else could we prove to the contest Judges 
way up In New York that we had done all 
these things?” 

In AprU 1950 Iuka was proclaimed Missis¬ 
sippi’s “Build a better community” award 
winner (prize money, $800), and club mem¬ 
bers knew that at any moment national con¬ 
test Judges would steal Into town to see what 
the new Iuka was like. Thus alerted, they 
goaded the townsfolk Into a tidylng-up tem¬ 
pest that made earlier olean-up efforts look 
like finger exercises. 

Mrs. Thomas and Mrs. Sweeney met the 
two Kroger Co. reixresentatlves at the air¬ 
port in Jackson. They drove the men 
straight to Mrs. Thomas’ home and piled 
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them with coffee xmttl Mayor John Btorment 
gave them the "all clean" signal. "You can 
let them out in 15 minutes." he telephoned 
Mrs. Thomas. "We’ve got Just one alley 
to go ” 

As Mrs. Thomas says, "luka was without 
doubt the cleanest spot on the globe that 
day. Mayor Storment had street sweepers 
and sprinklers working most of the night. 
Housewives all over town had raked their 
lawns, scrubbed their porcl^, clipped their 
hedges, painted their yard furniture. Busi¬ 
ness people downtown had polished and 
swept and mopped imtil Front Street glis¬ 
tened like a Walt Disney toy town. We were 
lovely ’’ 

In May luka was named one of the nine 
regioxxal contest winners (priate money, 
$5,000). And one fine morning in June the 
immaciUate little village awoke to find itself 
the envy of all American small towns—the 
national winner (total prize money, $10,300) 
of the year-long "Build a better community" 
contest July 6. 1950, was designated luka 
Day by Gov Fielding Wright And when the 
day came he looked out over the cheering 
throng gathered there and estimated the 
crowd at 10,000 people. “If It were a politi¬ 
cal crowd," he said, "I'd estimate it at 
15,000 " 

luka has hardly drawn a relaxed civic 
breath since then Half an hour after ELroger 
President Joseph B Hall presented Mrs. 
Minor Nixon with a check for $10,000 the 
ladies had it photostated and deposited in 
the luka Guaranty Bank 

"What are wc planning to do with it?" asks 
Mrs Nixon "We don't know yet Perhaps 
a community house, perhaps a swimming 
pool Anyway, something that will be here 
forever Right now it’s all wc can do to live 
up to our reputation—to coubolidate our 
gains, you might say." 


President Hayes Gaye Delrail Good 
Advice on GoTernnicntal Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or BCXCHICSN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17. 19S1 

Mr. SHAFER Mr Speaker, a news¬ 
paper article In the Detroit Free Press of 
July 14, 1951, announcing that Presi¬ 
dent Truman will attend Detroit's two 
hundred and fiftieth birthday party, July 
28, also stated that Mr Truman will be 
the sixth President of the United States 
to visit Detroit while in oCBce. It named 
as the other Presidential visitors James 
Monroe. Andrew Johnson, Woodrow Wil¬ 
son. Herbert Hoover, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

As a matter of historical record, and 
particularly becauce of the interesting 
subject matter of an address delivered at 
the Detroit Fair Grounds, I should like to 
call attention to the visit of still another 
Chief Executive to Detroit during his 
Presidency. I refer to the visit of Presi¬ 
dent Rutherford B Hayes, September 
18 and 19.1879 

A detailed account of this visit is found 
In the files of the Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Journal, whose editor and publisher, the 
late Hon. George Willard, was a Member 
of this House for two terms, from 1873 
to 1877. Mr. Willard was also a member 
of the joint committee which devised the 
XCVII—App-280 


Electoral Commission as the agency for 
settling the Hayes-Tilden disputed elec¬ 
tion 

In his Detroit address. President Hayes 
gave this report on the fiscal condition 
of the Nation: 

Of the debt Incurred by the war for the 
Union, about one-third has been paid, and 
if the policy of extinguishing the present 
national debt be adhered to. the paylufc, of 
$33,000,000 per year upon the principal, or 
into a sinking fund for that purpose, will 
within 33 years leave us free from debt as 
a Nation. 

This favorable outlook, so far as the 
national debt was concerned, prompted 
President Hayes to observe that "that 
which is sound pohey for the Nation and 
State in regard to debt, is wise policy in 
local and piivate affairs." And the 
President proceeded to offer some more 
detailed advice on the matter of local 
governmental debts He cited statistics 
to sliow that the local debts of 130 cities 
increased from $221,312,000 in 1866 to 
$644,378,663 in 1876, or a percentage in¬ 
crease of about 200 percent in 10 yeais, 
while the property—valuation—in those 
cities increased but 75 percent and their 
population 33 percent during the same 
period 

Observing that “in many cases the 
interest paid by cities on their debts is 
almost equal to their total tax levy for 
local government," President Hayes 
said. 

Municipal borrowing Is the parent of 
waste, profligacy, and corruption—money 
that comes easily, goes easily In this career 
or reckless extravagance, cities build and buy 
what they do not need, and pay exorbitant 
prices In every case ♦ * • 

How ehall we deal with these large and 
Increasing local debts? The best answer 
Is. Do not have any Let It be embodied in 
the constitution and laws of every State thot 
local authoritiea shall create no debt, that 
they must pay as they go. and make suitable 
provision for the extinguishment of existing 
debts 

It is interesting to speculate on what 
President Hayes would have to say on 
the subject of governmental debt— 
National, State, and local—if he were to 
speak at Detroit’s two hundred and fif¬ 
tieth birthday party. 

It would be especially interesting to 
compare his views on governmental debt 
with the views and record of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States who is 
scheduled to speak in Detroit later this 
month. 


Tribute to Katharine Lenroot by the 
Washington Post 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF WZW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1951 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Rxcobd a very fine 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
July 15 entitled “Children’s Friend." 
This is a well-deserved eulogy of the very 
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splendid work in behalf of “the welfare 
of children and child life among all 
classes of our people" rendered by Kath¬ 
arine Lenroot through a penot* ol 32 
years. She has been an outstanding 
public servant and has earned the giati- 
tude of the people of this country I 
share with the Washington Post sincere 
satisfaction that Miss Lenroot is to be 
succeeded by Dr. JIartha Eliot As the 
Post has stated, the Nation’s childien 
Will continue to be in good hands 
There being no objection, the editoiial 
was ordered to be printed m the Record, 
as follows 

Chii.orfk’5 Friend 

The Children’s Bureau was In Its Infancy 
when Katharine Lenroot Joined It as a spe¬ 
cial InvestlRator 3G years ago It had been 
established to report "upon all matters per¬ 
taining to the welfare of children and child 
life among au classes of our people • ♦ •" 
and had found a sorry picture of nceille&s 
mortality among mothers and babies It 
was estimated from the limited rcp3rt‘. avail¬ 
able that throughout the country 61 mothers 
died for every 10 000 live chlldblrths. and 
for every 1.000 live births the country lost 
100 babies during their fiist year of life In 
1949, the maternal mortality rate was down 
to 8, and infant mortality to 29 

Such vital statistics afford but a partial 
Insight into the Intertwined careers of the 
Children’s Bureau and of Miss Lenroot who 
has been Its chief for the past 17 years With 
the passage of the Social Security Act In 1975, 
the Bureau assjumed administration of title 
V. providing for grants to the States for de¬ 
velopment of maternal and child health terv- 
Ices, SCI vices to crippled children, and child 
welfare eervlcea In 19'’8, It undertook re¬ 
sponsibility for the child labor provisions of 
the Fair Laboi Standards Act Prom 19 8 
to 1947, It handled the emergency maternity 
and Infant care program, under which Fed¬ 
eral funds were used to pay for medical, hos¬ 
pital, and nursing cure during childbearing 
for over 1,200.000 wives of the men In the 
Armed Forces, and for the care during ill¬ 
ness of more than 2r0 OCO children of service¬ 
men 

Few public caieers could have proviti'^a 
richer rewards than Miss Lenroot must have 
gained from the accomplishments ol the 
Children’s Bureau "The children of this 
country,” President Truman wrote in accept¬ 
ing her resignation, “are better off for your 
having been in the Government What 
greater satir.lnctlon could anyone take Into 
retirement'^” Whnt higher accolade cc\rd 
any public bcrvant earn? It Is a matter of 
great good fortune for the country that tlte 
President has already selected Dr Mnitha 
Eliot as her sticcessor Dr Eliot hersell has 
served the Children’s Bureau for a quarter 
century, directing some of Its most Impor¬ 
tant research wuik In the field ol child health 
and working with Miss Leiuoot as associate 
director The Nation’s children will con¬ 
tinue to be In good hands 


Union Presiore for Controlled Economy in 
the Direction of Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16,1951 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr Speak* 
er, last week President Green, of the 
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American Federation of Labor, and Vice 
President Carey, of the CIO, were invited 
to the Capitol to put pressure on Mem¬ 
bers of Congress at a meeting called for 
that purpose. They have not helped 
their cause by the tactics used. As part 
of my remark, I am including an edito¬ 
rial that appeared in the Washington 
News and which clearly calls the turn on 
the strategy employed by these pressure 
groups; 

They Aren't Helpino 

Top union leaders display doubtful judg¬ 
ment when they deliver to Congress such ulti¬ 
matums as some of them did yesterday 

President Green of the APL, Vice President 
Carey of the CIO. and other union officers 
served notice that labor will no longer sub¬ 
mit to wage controls unless effective price 
controls are enacted 

The fact is that labor, as represented by 
Messrs Green, Carey, and other members of 
the United Labor Policy Committee, has not 
been submitting to wage controls in any 
real sense 

As Bernard M Baruch says, It Is “bunking'* 
the public to contend that wages can be In¬ 
creased without raising price levels 

Yet members of the United Labor Policy 
Committee, by threats to withhold support 
Irom the mobilization program and by using 
their influence with President Truman, who 
puts high value on their political support 
have made wage controls little more than a 
Joke 

The practical certainty that they will con¬ 
tinue to do Just that Is one of the big reasons 
why many Members of Congress sincerely 
doubt whether any price-control law would 
long be effective 

Congress should enact price controls and 
wage controls that can be enforced and 
that will be effective. 

But the tactics of the top union leaders 
ore more likely to handicap than to help 
those Members of Congress, and those of¬ 
ficials responsible for the defense mobili¬ 
zation and economic stabilization program, 
who ore trying to obtain strong and sound 
legislation. 


Help the Czech and the Slovak Under¬ 
ground at the Proper Time To Over¬ 
throw the Communist Regime That En¬ 
slaves Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdjay. July 17, 1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin Mr. 
Speaker, the Slovak people lost all pos¬ 
sibility for their freedom and independ¬ 
ence when the Soviet troops marched 
Into Slovakia early in 1945 and when, 
with the help of the late President Benes, 
the so-called people's democracy was in¬ 
ti oduced in that unfortunate country, 
which later, after the coup of February 
1948, became totally Communist. 

Since that time Slovakia suffered as 
much as any other enslaved nation be¬ 
hind the iron curtain But there is no 
other country in the Soviet orbit which 
has a better underground movement 
than heroic Slovakia resisting commu¬ 
nism through its two underground or¬ 


ganizations: The Liberty Legion and the 
White Legion. 

The stirring cry for the freedom of the 
Slovaks has the sympathy and friend¬ 
ship of the American people who have 
always been ready to assist the down¬ 
trodden and the oppressed. Since the 
Slovaks stand on self-determination and 
since they demand free elections or a 
plebiscite under United Nations super¬ 
vision, as clearly stated by Dr V. S. 
Krajcovlc. chairman of the National 
Committee for Liberation of Slovakia, in 
the New York Times. February 27, 1951, 
In order to choose their own form of 
government and to establish their own 
state or its association. If any. with 
other nations, I have set forth these ob¬ 
jectives In introducing into the House 
on July 4. 1951, House Concurrent Reso¬ 
lution 139—a resolution to assist the 
Slovaks in their struggle for democracy 
and freedom 

This resolution expresses the friend¬ 
ship of the American people with the 
Czech and Slovak peoples whom it places 
in every respect on the same basis of 
equality enjoyed by any nation of Cen¬ 
tral or Eastern Europe whether they are 
Poles, Rumanians. Hungarians, or Lith¬ 
uanians Each of them has the basic 
right for self-determination and the 
right to set up its own state, or associa¬ 
tion with others, if any Such is the 
meaning of the House Concurrent Res¬ 
olution 139 

The resolution, therefore, calls upon 
the President of the United States to di¬ 
rect Its United Nations representatives 
to demand that free elections be held in 
Slovakia under police supervision of the 
United Nations so that the Slovaks may 
fi eely decide their national future with¬ 
out any outside pressure. 

The National Committee for Libera¬ 
tion of Slovakia, the Slovak underground 
affiliated with it, and the American 
Slovaks should urge the House Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to give favor¬ 
able consideration to this resolution in 
order to formulate a practical program 
pf assistance to the oppressed people of 
Slovakia Since the Slovaks themselves 
have helped to win our fight for Ameri¬ 
can independence some 175 years ago 
through the noble efforts of their own 
champions of freedom who fought with 
us—Maurice Benovsky serving with 
General Pulaski and General Kosciusko, 
at Savannah—we shall not fail the Slo¬ 
vaks in their own struggle for the same 
freedom and Independence. 

The text of the House Concurrent 
Resolution 139, which was referred to 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
reads as follows* 

Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth In 
the American Declaration of Independence 
of 1776 In the following words ••• * • that 
all men are created equal, that they are en¬ 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien¬ 
able rights, that among these are life, lib¬ 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments are insti¬ 
tuted among men, deriving their Just powers 
Irom the consent ol the governed. That 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, It is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
Institute new government, laying its founda¬ 
tion on such principles and organizing its 


powers In such form, as to them shaU seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi¬ 
ness *'; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all 
men, everywhere, at all times, and under all 
forms of government, and 

Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the author of every 
human being and the source of his rights and 
that neither the state nor any other human 
agency has Jurisdiction to exploit any human 
being or violate his rights; 

That the state Is a servant to mankind 
and not its master and may not pervert Its 
administrative and police powers so as to 
make of them a weapon to violate human 
rights or to teriorlze the people, 

That there is a brotherhood of men but 
only under the fatherhood of God, and 

Whereas communism wears a humanitar¬ 
ian cloak and poses as the messlah of social 
Justice but in reality has given rise to the 
most reactlotiary rf^lme of our time based 
on barbarism and slavery as a result of its 
Immoral doctrine founded in malice setting 
man against man, class against class, and 
all men against God, and 

Whereas communism thrusts Itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spiritual 
values, denying his inalienable rights, and 
seeking to transform all human beings cre¬ 
ated by God in His Image into soulless bio¬ 
logical units, fitted Into a military and eco¬ 
nomic machine designed for a world revolu¬ 
tion. and 

Whereas the Communist regime In the 
Soviet Union destroyed all possibility for the 
freedom and independence of the Czech and 
Slovak peoples following World War II, and 
plunged Czechoslovakia into communism, 
by inducing under deceitful pretenses the 
exile Czechoslovak Government to enter Into 
a treaty with it In December 1943 pledging 
friendship, reciprocal noninterference into 
domestic matters, mutual assistance, and 
postwar cooperation and then by subse¬ 
quently violating the letter and spirit of the 
treaty In innumerable instances and in the 
most flagrant manner, such as forcing the 
Czechoslovak Government to forfeit Ruthe- 
nln to the Soviet Union against the wish of 
the Ruthenlan people, by proscribing and 
eliminating some traditional political parties, 
particularly the farmers’ Agrarian Party, the 
largest political party in Czechoslovakia, the 
National Democratic Party, and the Peoples 
Party in Slovakia, In order to form a "coali¬ 
tion’ government in which the Communists 
seized the key governmental and adminis¬ 
trative positions, by Imposing rigid and cen¬ 
tralized state control on practically all In¬ 
dustry and the entire economy in the in¬ 
terests of the Soviet industrial and military 
machine in complete disregard of the welfare 
of Czechoslovakia, following in all this the 
one aim of seizing absolute control of the po¬ 
litical, economic, and moral bases of the 
Czechoslovak state, and 

Whereas the Communists after thus gain¬ 
ing contiol of the key positions in the gov¬ 
ernment ultimately destroyed all opposition 
and seized complete power in Czechoslovakia 
by intimidating and undermining from 
within the existing political parties opposing 
the Communists the Nationalist Socialist 
Party, the People’s Party, and the Social 
Democratic Party and by helping to create 
subservient political parties such as the Slo¬ 
vak Democratic Party, and the Slovak Free¬ 
dom Party, by terrorizing and immobilizing 
the people with frightening demonstrations 
of power and force incited and conducted by 
Communist action committees, and finally In 
the so-called February coup of 1048, by the 
use of force and threat of Soviet armed in¬ 
tervention, seized control of all media of in¬ 
formation, arrested members of parliament 
and of the Government, and, forcibly instal- 
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ling themselves in all governmental and ad¬ 
ministrative positions, they took over com¬ 
plete control of the state; and 

Whereas communism has taken the lives 
of untold numbers of human beings in 
Chechoslovakia, and has employed unspeak¬ 
able brutalities to enslave the population— 

By robbing peasants of their farms and 
transforming them, even where left in nom¬ 
inal ownership of the land. Into agricultural 
robots manlpulrted by the state, and by 
forcing them into Communist-controlled co¬ 
operatives as a transitory stage to com¬ 
plete collectivization of the land, and by de¬ 
grading them into mere imitations of the 
Soviet model, 

By chaining workers to their factories and 
transforming them into industrial robots, by 
subjecting them to arbitrary and competi¬ 
tive forced standards in work, by regimenting 
them in state-controlled labor unions per¬ 
verted from their proper function to instru¬ 
ments of the most ruthless state capitalism 
the world has ever known. 

By depriving intellectuals and all people 
of freedom of creative work and thought and 
transforming them into servile slaves of the 
stote. 

By suppresblng the freedom of the press 
by means of tyrannical control and cen¬ 
sorship of axxy news or information In any 
way critical of the Communist regime In 
power, and by subjecting to persecution 
those who attempt to report the true facts 
Inside of Czechoslovakia, the latest example 
of which is the mock trial of the American 
Associated Press corxespoiident. William N 
Oatis, 

By submitting untold numbers to the 
subhuman conditions of mass Imprisonment, 
and forced labor camps, 

By murdering the best of Czechs and Slo¬ 
vaks in order to extinguish the last spark 
of man’s longing for undivided and national 
freedom, and to destroy the Czech and Slo¬ 
vak traditions and cultures, and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family In 
Czechoslovakia in inordinate control of the 
children and their forced indoctrination in 
communism, and by setting members of the 
bame family against one another through 
fear and teiror, and 

Whereas commnnibm after the brutal tor¬ 
ture and mock trial of the three Slovak 
bishops, Jan Volta&sak, Dr Mlchal Buzulka, 
and Pavol Oojdlc, and the persecution and 
dispossession ol Archbishop Josef Bex an and 
other religious leaders, is iix the process of 
destroying religion In Czechoslovakia by fos¬ 
tering schism, by encroaching ruthlessly on 
the freedom of religious worship and re¬ 
ligious expression, by subjecting to political 
control the discharge by clergymen, priests, 
and bishops of their duties as preachers of 
the Word of God and spiritual counselors of 
man, by Imprisoning, intimidating, and ter¬ 
rorizing the duly authorized leaders of the 
Christian religion which has been the price- 
less heritage of the Slovak and the Czech 
people, by seeking to ebtablish schismatic re¬ 
ligious associations and to disrupt from 
within and control from without the free¬ 
dom and independence of the churches, de¬ 
stroying religious schools and eliminating 
the religious Instruction of the children, 
by introducing Marx-Lenlnlst doctrine into 
theological seminaries and by deifying Stalin, 
the leader of the Red regime, and 

Whereas communism is destroying the sub¬ 
stance of Czechoslovakia by ravaging the 
farmlands, by stripping it out of its re¬ 
sources, by transforming the Czechoslova¬ 
kian Army into a tool of communism and 
by forging the entire country of Czecho¬ 
slovakia into on arsenal for further Com¬ 
munist aggression, and 

Whereas communism In order to extend 
still further its tyranny concentrates its 
efforts on promoting artlffclal hostile feel¬ 


ings between the friendly and peace-loving 
Czechs and Slovaks and the people of the 
United States and of other free nations 
whose basic aspirations as human beings 
are idrixtical and who have no real con¬ 
flicting interests; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Moscow 
Communist regime that now enslaves the 
Czech and Slovak peoples or with the Czecho¬ 
slovak puppet regime nominally headed by 
Klement Oottwald, and recognition of this 
puppet regime as a legitimate government, 
materially and morally strengthens the ty¬ 
ranny in Its power, weakens the resistance 
of the Slovak and Czech people to Com¬ 
munist tyranny and dims their hopes for 
liberation, such agreements being used by 
the Communist regime only to Its advan¬ 
tage for the purpose of accumulating great¬ 
er strength, and to the disadvantAge of 
every other country seeking honorably to 
compose differences with It. it being one of 
the prime techixiqxics of communism to dls- 
regaid truth and honor and the obligation 
of agreements whenever opportune, and 

Whereas in contra.<4t to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun¬ 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter¬ 
national communism, there exist In Czecho¬ 
slovakia potential forces for freedom—es¬ 
pecially the underground forces In Slovakia 
now in action—composed of a great majority 
of the people who yearn for liberty which 
forces, If farther activated by the encourage¬ 
ment and positive aid of free peoples of the 
world, will strengthen them under the Com¬ 
munist tjranny and prepare the way for 
their eventual liberation and thus help place 
mankind on the path to peace, and 

Whereas past tragic mistakeh in the poli¬ 
cies of certain of the free nations toward 
Czechoslovakia, including that of the United 
States, based on the assumption that col¬ 
laboration with the Communists was pos¬ 
sible. and a failure fully to understand the 
true nature, extent and enormity of com¬ 
munism's aggressive designs, have substan¬ 
tially contributed toward the strengthen¬ 
ing of the Communist regime In Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and toward the placing of tha Inter- 
natlunol communist conspirary In a pusl- 
tlon where it is now a clear and present 
danger to vorld peace and the free progress 
of mankind, cuinpelUng the United Stales 
and olhei iree nations again to undertake 
a vast piograra ol rearmament, and 

Whrrcns, while we rearm with rclurtance 
and would prefer to devote our cnergle, to 
peace, we are determined to defend our Irre- 
doin, and 

Whcieas. reaxmameiit alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
Cuinmunxst legxme by treaties and «gi ce¬ 
ments leaving undisturbed said rrgim' and 
Its present enormous conquests of aggression 
will over a period of years, place a cinching 
burden of armaments upon the free world 
that eventually could well, of itself, destroy 
freedom, and such agreements and treaties 
would tend to stabilize said regime In its con¬ 
quests and give a benediction to a way of 
life that has declared war on all human 
natuie under Its control, and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free* Now. there¬ 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Repreaentattves 
(the Senate concurring). That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirm the his¬ 
toric friendship of the American people with 
Czech and Slovak peoples between whom 
there are Innumerable ties of kinship and 
concerning whose mutual aspirations for 
democracy, liberty, and Justice there has al¬ 
ways been an alliance, that the American 
motives tor the aspirations and this alliance 
lie deep because the United States of Amer¬ 
ica was founded and was built largely by the 
oppressed peoples from all countries. 
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Skc. 2 (a) The Congress of the United 
States hereby expresses the firm conviction 
of the American people that the Czech and 
Slovak peoples have each the right of self- 
determination to be goverixed by their own 
consent based on the free expresblon of p<ipu- 
lar will In a free election, and that xio n.nion 
may deprive them of their territory by force 
or threat of force and that no nation may 
keep their territory by force 

(b) It Is further expressed to be the film 
conviction of the American people that the 
Czech and Slovak peoples have the right to 
the bobic freedoms for which they have long 
struggled and lor which In World War II 
Ih'y together with other free people, shed 
their blood, among which freedoms axe— 

(1) Ihe right ol peasants to their own 
land, to woik It as they see fit and to dis¬ 
pose ol the iruits of theii labor as they seo 
fit, 

(2) The right of the workers to select 
freely the type and place of their employ¬ 
ment, and to obtain equitable wMges and 
decent working hours and conditions through 
the organization ol their own truly ixide- 
pendent trade un*onc, 

(3) The right of luttllectuals to ficedom 
of scientific and axilbtic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole world, 
and v,o the establishment of educational, 
BLlentlllc. and riutural Institutions Inde- 
peiuicnt of state contiol, 

(4) The light of political prisoners ol all 
clSotcb to Immediate liberation and aid In 
rehablltliition, 

(.')) The fieeuom of religion, of speech ol 
thought, and of the press, 

(e> The right of the people peacenblv to 
assemble, to be secure In their peisons, 
housec., ixapcif. and cfiects agalxiRt unieison- 
nblo searches and seizures, 

(7) The right of the people to life, liberty 
an ; private ■‘wnerhliip of piopcrty, the light 
oJ ail accused to a speedy and public til.il 
in accordonce with prlnclpleb ol law and 

jU‘ tlcc 

(fl) The freedom of movement within thi 
couahy and ol tuivel abroad nnd upon the 
high sens, together with the freedom to en¬ 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprlbc nnd in all peaceful activities, 

(9) The freedom ol families from the 
Commmih.t way of life and from undue state 
Interlerence and control, and of paicntt in 
th" educ.itlori of their own children, 

(10) The freedom of the aimed forces to 
defend ♦he legitimate Interests of the Czech 
and Slovak peoples, the right and otallgnrlon 
oi the armed forces to protect the people 
fiom the Communist tyranny, nnd the free¬ 
dom of the armed forces from being used by 
the Coinmunist tyranny as an aggressive 
force both against its own people and 
against peaceful nations 

Sec 3 To give meaning to their historic 
filindship ior the Czech and Slovak peoples, 
the Congress of the United States hereby 
expresses the strong hope of the Amcilcan 
people for the early liberation of the Czech 
and Slovak peoples from their Communist 
en.lavement To asc st in bringing tin, 
liberation about at the earliest possible dale 
the President of the United Slates 1*, lieu by 
requested— 

(1) To formulate a new and stronifer for¬ 
eign policy which a,mong other things recog¬ 
nizes the essentially evil nature of the inter¬ 
national Communist regime, bent on the 
destruction of the United states and of the 
free world and c.hilnguishcs between this 
regime and the peopU enslaved by it and n 
policy which excludes all liirUier agreements 
with, commitments to, and recognition of 
the Communist regime In Czechoslovakia. 

(2) To direct our representatives in the 
United Nations— 

(a) To demand that the United Nations 
cl arge the Communist regime of Russia 
with internal aggresaion in Czechoslovakia 
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In violating of the basic charter and prin¬ 
ciples of the United Nations, for robbing 
Czechoslovakia of its freedom, Independence 
and territorial integrity in violation of treaty 
obligations. International agreements and of 
international law and Justice, 

(b) To demand the withdrawal from 
Czechoslovakia of Soviet secret police, mili¬ 
tary and civilian officials and other open or 
secret agents of Soviet Imperialistic domina¬ 
tion whose continued presence constitutes 
a breach of domestic peace and security and 
a thi eat to international peace and security, 

(c) To demand that free elections be held 
for the Czech and Slovak peoples under po¬ 
lice supervision of the United Nations in 
ordei that they may freely decide, without 
outside pressure, whether to establish a 
commini or separate states, and to organize 
their own government founded on such 
principles as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness and to 
secure to themselves the blessings of liberty. 

(3) To explore the methods whereby the 
American people through their Government, 
and by private means with government as¬ 
sistance and otherwise may offer aid and 
moral support to active fighters now strug¬ 
gling loi the Mberation of the Czech and 
Slovak peoples and other Communlst-doml- 
n itcd countries 


Narcotics Addicts in New York Put at 
45,000 to 90,000 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

OF NEW JEKBET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Washington Evening Star of July 
16, 1951: 

Narcotics Addicts in New York Put at 
46.000 TO 90,000 

New York, July 16.—^The mayor's commit¬ 
tee on dope addiction estimated today that 
between 45,000 and 90.000 persons in New 
York City are using Illicit dope. 

Based on the city’s population of 7,835,099 
(1960 census), that would be 1 out of every 
87 or 1 out of 174 persons. 

The committee said narcotics addiction, 
especially among teen-agers, is Increasing in 
the city. 

The report called for more severe penal¬ 
ties for dope sellers, and for wholesale re¬ 
visions of Federal and State penal statutes 
relating to sale. 

The New York State Legislature recently 
enacted more stringent penalties 

Tlie committee, appointed by Mayor R. 
Impellitterl last December 11, made the rec¬ 
ommendation in a 75-page report on "study 
on drug addiction among teen-agers." 

The committee was under direction of 
Thomas F. Murphy, former city police com¬ 
missioner and newly appointed Federal 
Judge. 

As one means of combating dope addic¬ 
tion, the report proposed that—“consistent 
with civil liberty”—^all known narcotics ad¬ 
dicts be subjected to "compulsory treat¬ 
ment without stigma of criminality, much 
as Is done with Insane persons." 

The committee estimated there are up to 
8,000 dope sellers In the city. This was 
based on the number of arrests. 


Note! From European Capitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16,1951 
Mr. BENDER. Mr Speaker, maybe 
this is what the Soviet Union has been 
bargaining for First reactions to the 
Korean cease-fire talks emanating from 
London indicate a disposition to cut Brit¬ 
ish defense spending. Minister of Raw 
Materials Stokes has already said that 
the big spending may not be so imme¬ 
diately necessary as it had appeared. 
Shinwell, Minister of Defense, said, "At 
the slightest sign we should be only too 
willing to curtail our defense activities 
There is talk of trying to wangle a ticket 
for Red China to the United Nations out 
of the deal in British circles, and some 
Labor Party leaders hope that a cease¬ 
fire will end American opposition to 
British trade with Communist China. 

In Prance, too, the multiplicity of do¬ 
mestic problems, together with the large 
degree of Socialist and Communist in- 
fiuence, makes almost any news of an 
end to active fighting the signal for a 
pronounced let-up in defense prepara¬ 
tions and spending. Prance does not 
rehsh the prospect of arming Western 
Germany, and the news out of Korea 
may dampen her ardor still further 
Throughout Europe, General Eisen¬ 
hower's task is made all the more diffi¬ 
cult The fact becomes clearer day by 
day. Europe regards the big show-down 
as an American responsibility. It will 
cooperate so far as it is able, but it will 
not be the all-out, completely determined 
ally that we should like, until war guns 
boom over the boundary lines between 
east and west. 


Merited Commendation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in¬ 
clude the statement of commendation 
adopted July 12, 1951, by the board of 
directors of the Michigan Farm Bureau: 

The board of directors of the Michigan 
Farm Bureau, in session at Lansing, July 12, 
heartily commends Congressmen Jsssz P 
Wolcott and 3?'rbd L. Crawford for their 
aggressive and courageous leadership in 
fighting for sound fiscal policies and indirect 
controls for stopping inflation. Their stren¬ 
uous opposition to direct price and wage 
controls and their fight against excessive 
Government borrowing is a most timely pro¬ 
tection to our free enterprise system. 

We highly commend the other Michigan 
Members of Congress who are stanohly 
fighting direct controls and wasteful, de¬ 
structive Government financial policies. 

The battle waging In Congress over the re¬ 
enactment of price and wage controls is 


fundamentally a conflict between the forces 
of centralized big government and the true 
representatives of a free people. Prominent 
Members of both political parties have 
Joined their efforts to stop the further en¬ 
croachment of bureaucratic power over the 
lives of American citizens 
The Michigan Farm Bureau considers the 
unwarranted attempt to inflict direct con¬ 
trols on our productive effort under present 
conditions as another long step toward 
BOclaUstlc regimentation of the farmer, and 
the destruction of efficient production of 
food and fiber 

These deteriorating policies reduce farm 
production by lowering the standards and 
output of the efficient farmer to the level 
of the Inefficient producer They progres¬ 
sively destroy the type of productive farm 
enterprise upon which our Nation and the 
people of other lands have to depend for 
their food They destroy the initiative and 
incentive of the farmer and lead straight to 
Government subsidies and rationing 
The Michigan Farm Bureau is unalterably 
opposed to subsidies and high support prices 
for agriculture Michigan Farm Bureau 
members want a fair opportunity to derive 
their income in the market place and not 
at the hands of Government paternalism. 

The objective of the direct-price con¬ 
trollers Is evidenced by the fart that some 
of the officials who are misleading the con¬ 
sumers by pressing for direct economic con¬ 
trols as a remedy for inflation are simul¬ 
taneously urging the promoting wasteful ex¬ 
penditures and excessive Government bor¬ 
rowing which increase inflationary pressures 
The budget now before Congress must be 
drastically reduced by the elimination of all 
unnecessary and deferable projects The 
efficient management of both defense and 
nonmilitary expenditures and operations is 
imperative This Board of Directors con¬ 
siders the employment of an army of price- 
control personnel an Illegitimate use of the 
taxpayers’ dollars and a further unwarranted 
increase of inflationary pressure 
We hereby Instruct Executive Secretary 
C. L Brody to convey the foregoing state¬ 
ment to all Michigan Members of Congress. 

Michigan Farm Bureau, Board of 
Directors, 

C. L Brodt, Executive Secretary. 


What’s Happened to Charlie? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

OF PENNSYLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1951 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker," under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 include the following article by 
Thomas L. Stokes: 

What’s Happened to Charlie?—Charles E. 
Wilson’s Fight for Effective Economic 
Controls Makes Many Formers Business 
Associates Unhappy 

(By Thomas L Stokes) 

It used to be said of the late Franklin D 
Roosevelt by certain people that he was a 
traitor to his class. 

lhat was when he pitched in, sleeves fig¬ 
uratively rolled up, to put through the New 
Deal program of economic and social meas¬ 
ures to give a better break to millions of 
citizens in this country too long neglected. 
That cost money, which means taxes, and 
was resented by many of the well-favored 
and privileged To them Franklin Roose¬ 
velt, himself one of the well-favored and 
privileged, seemed with all this reform busl- 
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ness to be stepping out of Character as the 
squire of Hudson Valley. 

Charles E Wilson, Defense Mobilisation 
Director, though certainly no reformer, is 
getting a taste of this same sort of displeas* 
ure from his blg-businesa Mends, who cant 
understand why the former head of General 
Electric is putting up such a strong fight for 
controls which they so abhor. It is not yet 
bitter as was the deep-seated hostility to Mr 
Rooserelt, but a sort of bewildered "What’s 
happened to Charlie?" attitude 

Brie Johnston, businessman and four 
times president of the United States Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, is in the same sort of sit¬ 
uation because of his vigorous support of 
controls as Stabilization Director His for¬ 
mer business associates arc unhappy about 
him. 

What’s happened to Charlie and what's 
happened to Efic is what happens luckily 
most of the time when outstanding Ameri¬ 
can citizens accept a call In an emergency 
to leave their private affairs and serve their 
Government They recognize Immediately 
that in their new positions they represent 
all the people and all groups and the inter¬ 
ests of the Nation as a whole Within hu¬ 
man bounds, of course, for they still remain 
human beings There is no Intention here 
to be Pollyannaish about the two men, but 
there is the intention to reflect pride that 
we have a country where that still happens 
when we get into a fix 

It happens also with oxir Presidents when 
they suddenly become charged with the 
welfare of all of our millions and millions 
Of people It was so with Franklin D Roose¬ 
velt who did not wieck the Nation as his 
critics prophesied, as their own flourishing 
state today shows—though some still are 
bitter It was true also with Harry Tiuman, 
so unexpectedly catapulted to the anxious 
scat of authority. This Is no better exem¬ 
plified in his case. Incidentally than on one 
issue which has stirred up so much bitter¬ 
ness toward him—civil rights On this mat- 
tei he recognized, when he moved into the 
White House that he was President of all our 
people, all races, all colors, all creeds He 
recognized, furthermore, that our Nation had 
assumed leadership in a world of all races, 
all colors, all creeds, had become a beacon 
to which all people everywhere of all races, 
all colors, all creeds had become a hope, and 
that our own light must be as well-trimmed, 
as clear and as clean as possible 

Some weeks ago Charles E Wilson was 
imder bitter attack from labor. Eric John¬ 
ston has been through some stormy sessions 
with labor, too Now labor Is supporting 
them in their stand for controls to check 
inflation, and business is restive and com¬ 
plaining Next week, or next month, the 
two men may, in the course of their duty, 
find themselves again the target of labor or 
some other group with the change of cir¬ 
cumstances. That’s all In their jobs 

Ordinarily Mr Wilson is not for such con¬ 
trols on the economy as he advocates now. 
Nor is Eric Johnston But these are not 
ordinary times They feel that such meas¬ 
ures are necessary to meet a crisis in our 
national life of which both have a grasp and 
an understanding from their positions on 
the Inside 

There was an incident some weeks ago 
Illustrative of the metamorphosis through 
which men go when they leave their busi¬ 
nesses and become public servants A dele¬ 
gation representing business organizations, 
including the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, went to see Eric Johnston to 
present their case for restricting the wage 
disputes and not Including also disputes 
affecting other Issues between Industry and 
labor, aa labor was urging John Gall, lawyer 
and labor expert for the United States Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, spoke up at the conclu¬ 
sion of the presentation 

’’Eric, 1 am sure you agree with this " 


•If I were sitting on your side of the table 
I would support you entirely," Mr. Johnston 
replied; “taut 1 am not In business now. Z 
am representing everyone who Is interested 
In this question " 

It’s too bad Congress doesn’t have that 
attitude. 


How To Toil a CommuBist 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

or NEW jrXBSKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Tuesday. July 17, 1951 

Mr. CANFIELD Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Richard Armour, from American Legion 
magazine for July 1951. 

How To Txli. a Communist 
(By Richard Armour) 

A Communist is a person who can read 
the handwriting on the wall - if It Is in Rus¬ 
sian. He believes In American free enter¬ 
prise, which he takes to mean freedom for 
him to carry out any enterprise that will help 
to destroy America 

A Communist Is enthusiastic about life 
In Russia, but if you suggest that he go back 
where he came from, he elthei admits he 
has never been there or breaks out In a cold 
sweat and clutches you by the knees He 
draws a fine line between expansion by Im¬ 
perialism and by popular revolution. It is 
known as the party line 
A Communist believes in streamlining gov¬ 
ernment by reducing political parties to one. 
He would likewise cut down the complexity 
of balloting by 60 percent, on all proposi¬ 
tions involving a vote of ’’Yes" or ’’No," the 
"No” would be eliminated 
A Communist wants peace In all the coun¬ 
tries of the world—a piece of this country 
and a piece of that one His great ambition 
is one world—all Stalin’s 
You can tell a Communist, but you can’t 
tell him much 


Oil From Shale 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER S. BARING 

or NEVADA 

IN THE ROUSE OP REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday. July 17, 1951 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Record an article 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
Thursday, July 12, 1951. entiUed "Oil 
From Shale." I would like to call at¬ 
tention to the author of the article, Mr. 
Harlan Trott, that the State of Nevada, 
too. has many vast rich oil shale de¬ 
posits It would be interesting to know 
if the Union Oil Co. will have to pay 
royalties on patents under the process 
to be used. I offer this article for the 
interest of the Members of the House 
of Representatives. It follows: 

On. Frc»m Shalb— Pxojkct Steps Nxabxb roR 
COLOXAOO 
(By Harlan ’Drott) 

Washinoton —Start of the Nation’s first 
large commercial synthetic liquid fuels plant 
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may be Imminent, according to Informa¬ 
tion here. 

The Union Oil Co of California is 
ousslng arrangements with the United 
States Bureau of Mines for a commcrcial- 
alzed plant near Rifle, Colo., which would 
distill oil from shale 

Shale oil Is particularly good for making 
Jet aviation fuel 

Bureau of Minos officials hope the Union 
Oil Co will go ahead with the flrbt lo.ooo- 
barrel-a-day unit Eventually, It lb undei- 
stood, the Union OH Co hopes to have a 
bhale operation producing between 400 - 
000 and 600,000 barrels of crude a day 
from the vast rich Colorado deposits wiiicli 
yield as high as 60 gallons of bhale oil a 
ton oi oil shale 

The first unit would, it Is said, produc'^ 10,- 
000 barrels a day 

The shale rock would be distilled in a re¬ 
tort which the Union OH Co has developed 
in a Government pilot plant at Rifle 
DISPOSAL or SHALE 

Union’s plant, is is understood, would he 
located at Grand Junction, Colo The spent 
shale could be disposed of there easier than 
at Rifle You take down the mountain, melt 
the oil out of it, and put the mountain back 
again Union owns large oil shale deposits 
In this section of Colorado 
Reports Indicate that the company Is fig¬ 
uring on taking the mountain to the dis¬ 
tillery by rubber-belt conveyor 
ITie Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co has per¬ 
fected this type of conveyor which is in 
wide use as a cool carrier In Ohio and West 
Virginia 

Bureau of Mines officials say they have 
held di&cusslons with the Union Oil Co. 
about buHdlng a pipeline from Rifle to Its 
refineries at Wilmington 
Such an undertaking, counting mining, 
haulage, an oil-shale distillery, and corre¬ 
sponding refinery capacity, would cost rough¬ 
ly $2,000,000,000. It is estimated 
Profits could be enormous for ultimately it 
would be much cheaper to produce oil-shale 
gasoline than petroleum gasoline The sup¬ 
ply of oil shade in Colorado would last for 
centuries 

BENEFIT FOB AIR »ORCX 

Shale oil is superior to petroleum for 
many present-day uses 

The jet-powered Air Force would benefit 
especially by the use of shale oil 

A jet ^ane uses about five times as much 
fuel an hour as a propeller-driven plane 
Presumably the important defense factor 
In the development r>f Bhale would enable 
any commercial oil company to receive Gov¬ 
ernment help in financing the undertaking. 

Reports have been prevalent In oil-indus¬ 
try quarters here lor some months that some 
of the large Insurance companies are inter¬ 
ested in backing expansion of domebtic-oil 
production 

Government officials say the company is 
planning to refine and market the output of 
Its original distilling unit in the western 
Colorado area 

Current negotiations between the Bureau 
of Mines and the Union OH Co. touched off 
political overtones. 

OTHER SHALX DKPORITS 

* For a long time the party In power has 
said to have been getting votes from western 
Colorado on its promise to bring about a 
tremendous Industrial development there In 
the distillation of bhale 
Many other States have vast rich oil-shale 
deposits, notably Ohio and Indiana, and 
Kentucky But the synthetic-fuel advisers 
In the Interior Department concentrate on 
Colorado 

It Is also claimed that they do not men¬ 
tion the controversial possibility of distill¬ 
ing coal instead of oil shale. Coal was an im¬ 
portant source of oil during World War n In 
Japan and Germany, according to official re¬ 
ports published by the Bureau of Mines. 
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The Interior Department Is warning the 
country of an impending oil shortage that 
may result In gasoline rationing for Ameri¬ 
can motorists, and the question is raised by 
the partisans of oil-from-coal and shale de¬ 
velopment outside Colorado as to whether 
these should be given more serious consid¬ 
eration. 


The Jonior Order Always Stands for 
America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

/ OF 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1951 
Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker. aU the 
fraternal organizations of our great 
country are patriotic, but the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics, 
commonly called the Junior Order, is 
especially dedicated to teach and prac¬ 
tice and insist on Americanism. This 
organization has membership in practi¬ 
cally every State in the Union It is al¬ 
ways alert to the best interests of 
America and is quick to condemn all 
un-American activities. Likewise it is 
always alert to the activities of Commu¬ 
nists and any other groups of Reds or 
pinks wherever they may be. 

The National Council of the Junior 
Order in its recent session adopted a 
number of resolutions which express the 
views of this great organization on many 
important public questions. 

The following are some of the resolu¬ 
tions adopted on June 19 and 20, 1951, 
at the session held at Old Point Com¬ 
fort, Va : 

Rfsolutions Adoptkd bt the National Coun¬ 
cil or THE Junior Order United American 
Mechanics at Its Biennial Session Held 
at Old Point Comfort, Va , June 19-20, 
1961 

Resolution No 3 recited the fact that It 
had been about 6 years since World War II 
had stopped, and that universal peace Is a 
thing most earnestly desired and urgently 
needed to compose the people and allay their 
fears, and that the national council recorded 
its desire for full and complete peace treaties 
to be negotiated and signed at the earliest 
possible date, and that copies of this reso¬ 
lution be sent to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of State, and to the 
Senators of the 48 States 

Resolution No 4 expressed opposition to 
the employment of any person in either the 
State or National Government who has ever 
been a member of the Communist Party, or 
who has been a supporter of the Communist 
Party as editor-publisher of any Communist 
magazine, or who has gone about the coun¬ 
try teaching the doctrines of communism, 
and that strict screening and examination 
should be made of all applicants for public 
office, and that those should be weeded out 
who are now employed by the State or Na¬ 
tional Government and no mercy to be 
shown to those who are employed If they 
have been guilty of membership In the Com¬ 
munist Party or other subversive activities. 

Resolution No 6, World Government: This 
resolution expressed the sense of the na¬ 
tional council to the effect that we cherish 
the freedoms and our right to self-govern¬ 
ment as a most precious heritage from our 
forefathers, and that we want to see the 
same protected and defended by every pa¬ 


triotic American cltlEen; and that we stand 
whole-heartedly for all of our freedoms. In¬ 
cluding the freedom of individual conscience 
and freedom of religion and the right of self- 
determination in government, and that. In 
our opinion, the entering into any world gov¬ 
ernment program or federation will lead the 
people of America down the road toward a 
world-socialist and pro-Communlst govern¬ 
ment, with losses of basic freedoms which we 
now possess. It affirmed our stand for the 
right of democratic liberty both political and 
religious, and stressed opposition to the 
Ideology of world government and such 
organizations and federations as sponsor and 
promote It. 

Resolution No 8 expressed approval of 
H R. 4261 which would require the Attorney 
General of the United States to compile and 
maintain a list of all subversive organiza¬ 
tions In this country. 

Resolution No 10 expressed the approval 
and support of the national council to the 
doctrine of separation of church and State. 

Resolution No. 11 favored a law being 
enacted which would forbid the continuous 
display on school buildings of any flag con¬ 
stituting the emblem ot any nation, or group 
of nations, other than that of the United 
States 

Resolution No. 14. Membership In the 
United Nations- Due to the record which 
Russia has made since the United Nations 
was established, this resolution expressed the 
considered opinion that Russia should be 
disbarred as a member of the United Nations. 

Resolution No. IS contained a solemn 
warning to State councils, officers and mem¬ 
bers of councils, and to societies composing 
the fraternal system and membership in the 
National Fraternal Congress, and church 
people generally, to beware of signing Stock¬ 
holm peace appeal, on the ground that any 
one who signs this appeal Is supporting 
Russia and her imperialistic designs to pro¬ 
mote and extend communism, and In sign¬ 
ing It they are doing a great disfavor to 
America and its Institutions 

Resolution No 16 called for strict and 
rigid regulations to be adpoted and promul¬ 
gated by the Department of Justice, through 
the Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza¬ 
tion, warning Chinese and other students 
who are pursuing courses In American col¬ 
leges and institutions, that there must be 
no affiliation whatsoever with any group, cell 
or activity which Is favorable to or promul¬ 
gates communism, and that those who vio¬ 
late such regulations shall be speedily de¬ 
ported. 

Resolution No 17 demanded that any and 
all nations which have been guilty of using 
money supplied to them by the United 
States to aid their economy, or otherwise to 
use said funds received from the United 
States to supply materials for Russia to 
make up munitions of war to bo used against 
us. that any further aid shall be denied na¬ 
tions that have been guilty of trafficking 
with Russia with our funds 

Resolution No. 18 expressed opposition to 
the introduction of subversive literature for 
school children to read and demanded that 
literature which Is being used In the pub¬ 
lic schools should be thoroughly examined, 
and that any and all such literature which is 
subversive, or carries subversive Ideas, be 
immediately discontinued The national 
secretary was directed to send copy of this 
resolution to the superintendents of educa¬ 
tion of the 48 States of the Union 

Resolution No 19 expressed the firm con¬ 
viction that teachers and others required to 
take the loyalty oath, should take the simple 
oath of allegiance of the United States, the 
same as is provided by the Cionstltutlon and 
is taken by the President and others holding 
public office The secretary was directed to 
send a copy of this rraolutlon to the Attor¬ 
ney General of the United States and to the 
members of the Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees of the Congress. 


Resolution No 20. Federal aid to educa¬ 
tion, expressed opposition of members of 
the national council to the enactment of any 
law that would make Federal aid to educa¬ 
tion available to any other than the free pub¬ 
lic school system, and also opposed such 
legislation as grants Federal control of edu¬ 
cation In the several States, or control of 
the funds appropriated for education In the 
States The secretary was directed to send 
copies of this resolution to the House and 
Senate committees of Congress having 
charge of school legislation, and to forward 
copies of the same to the State superintend¬ 
ents of public Instruction of all the States. 

Resolution No. 21 demanded rigid economy 
In appropriations by Congress for public pur¬ 
poses. In order to relieve oppressive taxa¬ 
tion 

Resolution No 22. on the subject of Im¬ 
migration. expressed opposition to any and 
all immigration over and above the number 
provided under the present quota system, 
and that Immigration by special legislation! 
or by unused quotas, and by Executive or¬ 
ders be discouraged and discontinued. 

Resolution No. 30 expressed unanimous 
and enthusiastic support of the Internal Se¬ 
curity Act of 1960, and called upon the De¬ 
partment of Justice to enforce Its provisions 
strictly without fear or favor, and directed 
the secretary to furnish copies of this reso¬ 
lution to the Department of Justice, the Im¬ 
migration and Naturalization Service, and to 
the Judiciary Committees of both the House 
and Senate of the United States. 


Harlan Folk Turn Out To Welcome Medal 
of Honor Winner, Carl Dodd 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL D. PERKINS 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Gerald Griffin, from the Louisville Cour- 
rier-Journal 

Harlan Folk Turn Out To Welcome Medal 

OF Honor Winner. Carl Dodo—Parade 

Honors Former Miner 

(By Gerald Griffin) 

Evarts, Ky , May 26 —^Even Caesar, making 
his triumphant return to Rome, never had a 
warmer welcome than the one given by the 
home folks to their hero, home from the wars 
today 

It was homecoming day for an Army man 
who grew up In the Harlan County coal fields. 
He was a coal miner before he enlisted So 
is his father. 

Harlan County, particularly the commu¬ 
nities of Evarts and Kenvir, turned out a 
royal welcome for First Lt. Carl H. Dodd, 
Medal of Honor winner 

He was decorated last Saturday In Wash¬ 
ington by President Truman In the White 
House. He won’t talk about how he won his 
award but records show Dodd is one of the 
greatest heroes of the Korean war 

But he didn’t mind talking about how glad 
he was to get home 

*Tt’s wonderful,” he said, ”to be back home 
and among people you know ” 

yearns for fried chicken 

The lieutenant, who won a battlefield com¬ 
mission in Korea—he was discharged In 1646 
as a sergeant and reenllsted a few months 
later—flew into Harlan Airport shortly after 
noon. 
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Hl8 father, Bdd Dodd, Kenvlr, beaming 
with pride and sporting a pink rose In his 
lapel, was waiting there when the plane 
settled down. Father and son greeted each 
other casually with a handshake 
Also waiting were four of the lieutenant’s 
younger brothers and his baby sister But 
his mother wasn't there. She was at Ander¬ 
son, Ind, with Carl's wife Both will be 
home in a few days and Dodd Is glad of that 
He said he is getting mighty hungry for some 
of mom’s fried chicken. He will get it. too, 
lor he plans to spend a week at the little 
mountain home of his parents 
Introducing his father to visiting digni¬ 
taries who came to honor him, the lieuten¬ 
ant said, "Don't call him my dad He's my 
partner, he's my buddy " Edd Just grinned 
From the harbor airport all the way to 
Kfuvlr and back to the Evarts High School 
football field, it was a triumphant proces¬ 
sion In honor of the one-time mine "shot- 
firer." 

It was a long motorcade, headed by State 
police Carl and his father rode in an open 
convertible despite an occasloiral shower 
Through Loyall, Brookslde. Evarts, and 
Kenvlr went the line of automobiles, police 
cars heralding Dodd’s approach. 

In the towns the streets were lined with 
people, most of ^;hom knew him as a boy. 
Store windows bore welcome signs for him 
"Howdy. Carl. Welcome home," they 
shouted He waved back and smiled In re¬ 
sponse An occasional soldier along the way 
saluted. 


There were banners over the streets and in 
every town there was a uniformed high- 
school band and an American Legion guard 
of honor, e^ven the Boy Scouts turned out 
to welcome Carl, a former scout himself 
A Legion firing squad fired a three-gun 
salute as Dodd entered Evarts, where he 
went to high school 2 years before enlisting 
in the Army Evarts even had a float, used 
yesterday in the mountain laurel fe'^tlval 
at Plnevlile It bore half a dozen pretty 
girls dressed as coal miners, who waved and 
smiled 

HONORED AT BANQUET 

The homecoming was climaxed with a 
formal ceremony here Dodd gave a bxlef 
talk, expressing bis appreciation of the wel¬ 
come Oov Lawrence Wethcrby gave him a 
commission as a Kentucky colonel Senator 
Earlv C Clements praised his exploits. So 
did Congressmen Cari Perkins and James 
Golden They were Introduced by Circuit 
Judge Astor Hogg, Harlan Mayor J. D 
Hotisley welcomed him back home 
The Reverend Roscoe Douglas, pastor of 
Black Mountain (Kei\ylr) Baptist Church, 
delivered the Invocation 
Harold McKnight. American Legion com¬ 
mander at Kenvlr, gave Carl a life member¬ 
ship in the Legion Ray O Shehan, Harlan 
attornev whs master of ceremonies 
The unassuming lieutenant was honored 
further tonight at a banquet In Harlan, at 
which commonwealth's attorney Daniel 
Boone Smith was toastmaster The ban¬ 
quet brought Dodd to a city he doesn't 
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know well, for, as a member of his family 
said, "He never did go around much ’ But 
the county-seat citizens v anted to join In 
the celebration for the man who, as farnlth 
said, “has everything that goes to make 
manhood " 


Comparison of Retail Food Prices in 
Washington, D* C., on June 15, 1950, 
and July 5,1951 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 

or UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17. 1951 

Mrs BOSONE Mr Speakei, I am 
placing in the Record at this time a 
comparison of retail food prices in 
Washington, D C , on June 15.1950 and 
July 5, 1951 This comparison was pie- 
pared by the women's division of the 
Democratic National Committee and re¬ 
leased at a press confeience recently by 
Mis. India Edwards, vice chaiiman of 
the committee To my mind, the fig¬ 
ures speak for themselves. 


A comparison of retail food prices in Washington, D C. June 15, 1950 ^-July 5, 1951* 
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Hob. Albon W. BaiUoy 

EXTENSION OF BEMARKS 

HON. CARLO. PERKINS 

or XENTtrcKT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday> July 17, 1951 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I enclose in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record the following story 
by Robert L. Riggs, Washington bureau 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, July 8, 
1951, about a great American entitled 
“Don't Figure Barkley Too Old To Run 
in ’52; the Vice President Is Ready for 
Any Job”: 

Don’t Fioxnuc Barkt.et Too Old To Run in 

'52. THE Vice President Is Ready for Any 

Job 

(By Robert L Riggs) 

Washincton, July 7 —Please do net count 
Alben W Barkley among those who feel that 
our Vice President is too old and too ailing 
to be considered a factor in the presidential 
election of 1962 

At 73, with his clothes cut back to allow 
for the 2b or 30 pounds he took off a few 
months ago, and with his face filled out to 
remove that emaciated look which goes with 
quick reducing. BariLlby obviously feels 
there is nothing wrong with him that 
couldn’t be remedied if he'd take a month 
off for an operation to remove cataracts from 
his eyes 

This is not to intimate that the Ken¬ 
tuckian is doing any angling for next sum¬ 
mer's presidential or vice-presidential nom¬ 
ination 

For him to do so would be entirely out of 
character. His friends couldn’t even get him 
to do anything in his own behalf m 1944 
or 1948. 

But it Is the intention here to hazard a 
good strong guess that if the Democratic 
Party, at its convention in Chicago a year 
hence, again chose him to be Harry S Tru¬ 
man’s running mate, Barkley wouldn't feel 
that his physical condition Imposed upon 
him any obligation to decline. 

For that matter, should it work out that 
the party selected him fur the No 1 spot, 
the Kentuckian, if he Is feeling as fit next 
July as he is this month, would have no in¬ 
clination to step aside on the ground that 
bis health was not good enough 

What brings on all the current speculation 
about Barkley's future is the fact that more 
and more politicians are coming around to 
the view that Harry Truman is going to 
run again 

Most of them had accepted that idea some 
weeks ago. Some, who recognized that you 
can’t keep a President from getting the 
nomination if he wants it, had been clinging 
to the forlorn hope that Truman might be 
persuaded to step aside for Qen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower 

But political developments within the last 
10 days make it clear that Elsenhower would 
not be Inclined to take a Democratic nomi¬ 
nation. that he regards himself as a Re¬ 
publican, and that if he ran for President it 
would be as the Republican nominee. 

Of course, should the Democrats nomi¬ 
nate a new face for President, the question 
of what to do about Barkley would not arise. 
It would follow as a matter of course that 
another new face would go in the No. 2 posi¬ 
tion. 

But if Truman is to be nominated, there is 
no simple and logical way to drop Barkley If 
he shows the slightest desire to hold to the 
Vice Presidency. 


Out of this situation. Time magazine, 
whose Journalistic achievements often puzzle 
many of us engaged in the same business, 
has discovered a political plot to cut Bar¬ 
kley's throat, figuratively speaking 

Time’s thesis is that whenever Washington 
politicos want to undermine an opponent, 
they leak uncomplimentary facts about him 
to newsmen. 

FOR THE DEFENSE 

Such a leak, said Time, caused Columnist 
Robert S. Allen to write that Barkley’s cata¬ 
racts have put him in danger of going blind 
because he has refused to take time off from 
his Job to have them removed. 

Actually, the Allen piece was most friendly 
to Barkley, pointing out his devotion to duty 
and saying that, with the exception of his 
eyes, his physical condition is excellent. 

But it aroused a Barkley defender in a 
strange place John Crosson, a city hall 
reporter for the New York Dally News, part 
of the McCormlck-Patterson empire, came 
out swinging on behalf of Barkley 

New York Democrats, led by James A Far¬ 
ley, said Crosson, were aroused by the at¬ 
tempt to ditch Barkley If they tried to 
dump him in favor of a younger man, such 
as Estes Kefauver, Crosson promised, Parley 
would do battle upon the convention fioor 
on behalf of the Kentuckian 

Washington reporters haven’t been nearly 
so successful in finding a plot to .get rid of 
Barkley as have those who do their writing 
in New York. Nonetheless, there has been 
a good deal of finger pointing at ‘the age 
bracket of the country’s lop political leader¬ 
ship 

Truman himself is 67 The man who 
would succeed him if he died today is the 
73-year-old Barkley If anything happened 
to Barkley, the next in line would be 69- 
year-old Speaker Rayburn, of Texas Behind 
Rayburn would come 82-yeBr-old Kenneth 
McKellar of Tennessee, President pro tem¬ 
pore of the Senate. 

It frequently Is pointed out that If the 
Democratic ticket is the same in 1952 as it 
was in 1948, Truman would be 68 and Bar¬ 
kley Just a few weeks short of 76 r i election 
day 

As to Barkley's eyesight, his vision is as 
good today as it has been at any time during 
the last 8 years In 1943, he underwent 
an operation for abscess on his eyes But, 
at the Democratic convention in 1948, he 
read his keynote speech without glasses and 
could repeat the performance again today. 

He is reluctant to recognize that he now 
has cataracts, but he cheerfully accepts the 
fact that he may have to have an operation 
to remove them. 

DOESN’T THINK HE’S OLD 

Barkley is well aware of the discussion 
going on about his age. But it is so foreign 
to his nature to consider himself old that 
he has difficulty realizing that he is the 
73-year-old Vice President they are talking 
about 

It likewise is foreign to his nature to con¬ 
sider himself out of public life Not that he 
would lack something to do. With Mrs. 
Barkley's encouragement and clerical as¬ 
sistance, he has embarked upon an ambitious 
project of writing about his years rich in 
experience in political affairs. 

He could put in a full-time career for sev¬ 
eral years attending to his literary chores. 
Hence, there Is no need for anyone to con¬ 
cern himself about what Barkley would find 
to do to pass the time. 

But there can be little doubt that if you 
put the decision up to Barkley, he'd be more 
than willing to tackle for another term the 
Job of being Vice President. 

There is equally little doubt that ha 
wouldn't hesitate to take on the man-killing 
Job of being President, 


AP Lendl Itielf to Propngnndt line of 
the Administration 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
15 the Honorable Jesse P. Wolcott, my 
colleague from Michigan and ranking 
minority member of the House Commit¬ 
tee on Banking and Currency, issued a 
statement to the press in which he 
showed that the House action on pending 
control legislation “is being badly mis¬ 
represented to the country by the bu¬ 
reaucrats and certain irresponsible ele¬ 
ments of the press and radio” This 
statement by Mr. Wolcott has been in¬ 
serted in the Appendix of the Record by 
the Honorable Thomas B. Curtis, of 
Missouri, and is to be found on page 
A4410, July 16. 

As a former newspaper publisher, edi¬ 
tor. and one who has handled thousands 
of news releases, I considered Mr. Wol¬ 
cott's statement extremely newsworthy, 
and I took it upon myself, in view of the 
campaign of misrepresentation which 
Mr Wolcott so ably described, to ex¬ 
amine the treatment of this particular 
story. 

I am pleased to report that the New 
Yoik Times, which lists itself as an inde¬ 
pendent Democrat paper, carried a 
lengthy page 1 account in its issue of 
Monday morning, July 16, of Mr. Wol¬ 
cott's statement, reporting its essence 
fairly and objectively 

I am distressed to report that the As¬ 
sociated Press on the same date saw 
fit to act otherwise. As carried in the 
Baltimore Sun on page 4 of its issue 
of Monday morning, July 16, the Asso¬ 
ciated Press chooses to report that a 
“lawmaker—who—would not permit use 
of his name,” had said the Truman 
forces in Congress had fought the good 
fight and decided they could not win on 
controls and therefore would “check the 
verdict to the voters.” The story praises 
“the Truman forces” for “fighting tooth 
and nail” to get the bill through Con¬ 
gress, but asserts that Congress has 
“chopped hunks out of the requested 
powers.” 

The story goes on in this vein for 12 
long paragraphs until finally it devotes 
a few meager sentences to the state¬ 
ment by my colleague, Mr. Wolcott 

In my opinion, the Associated Press 
story amounts to no more than a Tru¬ 
man party-line propaganda story, and I 
invite comparison by Members of this 
House of the New York Times account 
and the Associated Press story. The 
comparison will seem to bear out Mr. 
Wolcott's assertion that the House ac¬ 
tion is being “misrepresented” to the 
public. 

I think the directors of the Associated 
Press might ask themselves a funda¬ 
mental question about this particular 
story. The story plainly states that the 
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alleged Inlormation is based on state¬ 
ments by a lawmaker who would not 
permit the use of his name. If the law- 
xnaker will not lend his name to such 
propaganda, why should the great As¬ 
sociated Press lend its name and its pres¬ 
tige to promoting the administration 
line? 

The New York Times account follows: 

(By Clayton Knowles) 

Washwoton, July 16.—The Republican 
leadership of the House of Representatives 
sought today to hold party membership in 
line as the hour neared for the start of 
record voting on the defense production bUl. 

Representative Jbssk P. Wolcott, of Mich¬ 
igan. top Republican spokesman in the 
House on economic matters, charged the 
position of the Republicans was being badly 
misrepresented to the country by the bureau¬ 
crats and certain irresponsible elements of 
the press and radio. 

He declared this campaign of untruth and 
calumny was deliberately planned to make 
it appear that Members of the House, in¬ 
cluding an overwhelming majority of Re¬ 
publicans and not a few patriotic Democrats, 
are sabotaging price, wage, and credit con¬ 
trols. 

The real truth, he said, is that his party 
merely is seeking to weed out socialistic 
power grabs sought by the administration in 
asking for 2 years of strengthened economic 
controls during the r«ak of the defense 
mobillssation effort. 

The Wolcott statement, issued as the 
House prepared to start voting tomorrow on 
controversial price-, wage-, and credit-con¬ 
trol features of the administration program, 
was construed as an effort to prevent a pos¬ 
sible break in Republican ranks. 

Major amendments pending include one 
that would strike out authority for any 
further roll-backs in food prices, canceling 
out in the process the original 10 percent 
cut-back in beef prices, and another revamp¬ 
ing the Wage Stabilization Board and strip¬ 
ping it of authority in labor disputes. 

During preliminary stages of the voting 
on any major bill, the House membership 
sits as a Committee of the Whole and the 
votes that shape the bill are not recorded. 
When the Members return to the House for 
final action, however, record votes can be 
demanded. 

Thus, it often happens that certain Mem¬ 
bers will vote one way in the Committee of 
the Whole, and then will switch in the House 
where they are subject to roll-call votes 

In the present situation it is possible, 
albeit improbable, that decisions on the con¬ 
trols bill tentatively won by the Republican- 
southern Democrat coalition might be re¬ 
versed on record votes in the House. 

BRSAK ON MEAT POSSIBLE 

Should a break in the voting develop at 
the roll-call stage, administration forces 
might be able to restore quotas on livestock 
slaughtering, held by stabilisation chiefs to 
be necessary for enforcing price controls on 
meat They might also be able to prevent 
curtailment of the authority sought by the 
administration to deal with the stabilization 
of prices and wages. 

In denouncing bureaucrats, the press, and 
radio, Mr. Wolcott did not mention names. 
The two top men in the mobilization picture 
are Charles E Wilson, Director of Defense 
Mobilization and former president of Gen¬ 
eral Electric Corp., and Eric Johnston, Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilization Administrator, who for¬ 
merly headed the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

Both are Republicans and both support 
the Administration's program for stronger 
production Incentives and stabilization 
measuies. 


Mr. Wolcott, taxing the administration 
once again with delay in imposing price con¬ 
trol. said many of the new powers it sought 
were “totally unrelated to the consumer's 
problem of price, wage, and credit controls *' 
He said he had voted for the last controls bill 
and would vote for this one after “pet so¬ 
cialistic schemes" were eliminated 

The House leadership hopes to obtain a 
final vote on the controls bill by Thursday 
at the latest, but It will set aside the pend¬ 
ing bill briefly tomorrow for several impor¬ 
tant votes, one of them on a special flood- 
relief appropriation for Kansas and Missouri. 

Another vote scheduled Is on a bill setting 
uniform minimum and maximum sentences 
for violations of narcotics laws 

The Senate, also set to vote tomorrow on 
flood relief, will act this week on a measure 
to cut annual leave for Government em¬ 
ployees, a feature of the economy drive in 
Congress, and on a proposal to increase Fed¬ 
eral grants to the States for public assist¬ 
ance. 

With Senate hearings on the new tax bill 
continuing. Senator Eswakd Martin, Repub¬ 
lican, of Pennsylvania, said today he felt safe 
In predicting that the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee, of which he Is a member, would re¬ 
port a bill in which increases "not only fall 
below the President's 910.000,000,000 request 
but will be out under the $7,200,000,000 fig¬ 
ure in the House bill." 

The Associated Press account as car¬ 
ried In the Baltimore Bun, July 16, 
follows: 

Washington, July 16.—A speed-up of 
House action on the economic controls bill 
Is In prospect this week. The reason given 
is that administration backers who have 
known for days they couldn’t really win 
have decided the record is now clear for the 
voters to read in 1962. * 

That summation of the outlook was given 
by a leading supporter of President Truman’s 
much-mauled plans for tighter curbs to com¬ 
bat inflation and speed defense production. 
The lawmaker would not permit use of bis 
name 

Up to this point the Truman forces have 
been fighting tooth and nail as first the 
Senate, then the House Banking Committee, 
and for the last week the House itself, 
chopped hunks out of the requested powers 

MEMBERS PUT ON RECORD 

That process consumed time and broke up 
plans to get final action on the new defense 
production measure last week It also put 
the Members on record, r.nd the Congress¬ 
man said that is one reason his side kept it 
going. 

Now the schedule calls for passage, perhaps 
by Tbiirsday, of whatever the administration 
can get to replace the original law That 
act. carrying powers for wage and price con¬ 
trol, materials allocation and other such 
measures, was due to expire June 30 but Is 
kept in force for this month, with some curbs 
on action under it, by a congressional reso¬ 
lution. 

The decision by administration men to 
take what they can get and check the verdict 
to the voters Is not ex])ected to head off a 
fight tomorrow over a proposed ban on farm 
price roll-backs. It is more likely only to 
cut down the time spent on the issue. 

WOXn.D FORBID FARM SOLL-BACRB 

Representative Coolet, Democrat of North 
Carolina, chairman of the House Agricul¬ 
ture Committee, plans to bring up the pro¬ 
posal, sponsored by hla committee, to for¬ 
bid any future roU-backs on farm products 
and also to cancel the existing 10-percent 
cut in celling prices for beef on the hoof. 

The meat matter, because of its direct 
effect on everybody's pocketbook, has been 
adopted on both sides of the controls bnttlc- 
line as a sort of symbol of the more genet al 
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issue Members whose constituency Is domi¬ 
nated by farm Interests want a full recoid 
on the point as much as the backers of tight 
controls do. 

Administration forces concede privately 
they have no hope of getting much mtre 
than that out of the light. 

WSB PROPOSAL TO COME UP 

Another issue likely to be a speecb-pio- 
ducer is the proposal by Representative Lu¬ 
cas, Democrat of Texas, to reform the Wage 
Stabilization Board so that public members 
have control and take away the Board’s 
power over disputes. At present the Board, 
set up by Executive order. Is evenly divided 
among public, labor, and management mem¬ 
bers It can recommend settlements In labor 
disputes referred to It by the parties or 
certified to It by the President as affecting 
national defense 

Most House leaders believed the roll-back 
fight would take too long for tbat issue to 
come up tomorrow 

SAYS TRUMAN ENDANGERS CONTROLS 

Representative Wolcott, Republican, of 
Michigan, said today the Truman adminis¬ 
tration “has endangered the entire controls 
program by attempting to use the current 
emergency to grab new powers that would 
be palatable only to a British Socialist ’’ 

Wolcott predicted in a statement that 
the House will pass the controls legislation 
but only after the socialistic pov;er grabs 
which this bill contains have been weeded 
out, and price, wage, and credit controls 
have been strengthened. He added 

“I shall vote for It. and countless of my 
colleagues will do likewise " 

He denied tbat a Republican-southern 
Democrat coalition is sabotaging price, wage, 
and credit controls by voting down adminis¬ 
tration-backed amendments cu the House 
bill 


Count the Cadence, 1931-51, More Moral¬ 
ity in Goyeroment Today Than 20 
Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALFRED D.SIEMiNSKl 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. BIEMINSKI Mr. Speaker, 20 
years ago, this September 18, 1931, the 
Japanese crossed the Yalu River and 
set the East on fire with the Mukden 
Incident. Herbert Hoover was President 
His Secretary of State, Stlmson, invoked 
the Pact of Paris, called upon the nine 
signatories to put the fire out and send 
the Japanese back, south of the Yalu 
No one answered the call The Lytton 
report of the League of Nations bore no 
action Ten years later, we were slauRli- 
tered at Pearl Harbor. Such was the 
morality In Government in the eaily 
thirties. 

Count the cadence. Twenty years 
later. Red aggressors cross the thirty- 
eighth parallel. Harry Tiuman is Presi¬ 
dent. His Secretary of State, Acheson, 
slaps the Reds down, calls upon the 
United Nations to put the fire out and 
send the Reds back across the paiallel. 
The United Nations answered the call. 
The Reds have sued for peace. 

Morality. 1931-61’ Count the caden^-e 
Morality in government is on the maich. 
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Voting Down Inflation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL A REED 

or NEW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 11,1951 

Mr REED of New York. Mr Speaker, 
can Inflation be prevented under an un¬ 
sound currency system? Even Holy 
Writ condemns fraudulent measures and 
weights: 

Thou Shalt not have In thy bag divers 
weights, a great and a small Thou shalt not 
have in thy house divers measures, a great 
and a small But thou shalt have a perfect 
and Just weight, a perfect and Just measure 
shalt thou have. (Deuteronomy xxvi 13, 
14, 16 ) 

Today our currency Is diminishing In 
purchasing power thus defrauding the 
farmer, the wage earner, the pensioner, 
the annuitant, and the insurance policy 
holder. It is destroying endowments and 
expanding our national debt and in¬ 
creasing our taxes 

Sound Republican doctrine has ever 
been for a sound currency under which 
there can be no runaway inflation 

The money of the United States, and 
every kind or form of it, whether of 
paper, silver, or gold, must be as good 
as the best in the world It must not 
only be current at its full face value at 
home, but It must be counted at par 
in any and every commercial center 
of the globe The dollar paid to the 
farmer, the wage earner, and the pen- 
sionei must continue forever in equal 
purchasing and debt paying power to 
the dollar paid to any Government 
Cl editor 

Conti ols cannot solve the problem of 
inflation caused by an unsound currency. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, here¬ 
tofore granted. I am inserting an article 
by William Henry Chamberlin which ap¬ 
peared in the Wall Street Journal July 
16. 1951, as follows* 

Voting Down Inflation—You Cannot Avoid 

THE EPPECTS op INPLATIONAEY POLICIES BY 

Just Enacting a Statute To Make Them 

Illegal 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

There have been two Nation-wide debates 
on foreign policy during the current >ear, 
and now a debate of equal or greater im¬ 
portance has begun on questions of Internal 
economic policy, with the curbing of Infla¬ 
tion as the key subject of argument. 

One grave misconception, aslduously 
propagated by official and unofficial adminis¬ 
tration spokesmen, should be scotched at 
the outset. In the Interest of fair play and 
reasonable discussion. This Is that there is 
In legislative action some maglo cure for 
high prices, that it is possible to banish in¬ 
flation by passing a law against It 

Starting from this assumption, It Is easy to 
brand every Congressman who opposes legis¬ 
lative patent medicine looking to price con¬ 
trols by administrative flat as a betrayer of 
consumer interests and a selfish squanderer 
of the people’s savings. But the assumption 
Is false One would think that In a country 
with the highest college and high school at¬ 
tendance In the world there would be enough 


general familiarity with elementary eco¬ 
nomics to know why It is false. 

LESSON OF EXPXaiXNCB 

There Is the plain teaching of experience 
through the ages, in America and In many 
other lands. The lesson of experience, tested 
on Innumerable occasions and under very 
different circumstances, is that no govern¬ 
ment ever created, even if armed with the 
arbitrary power of life and death over its 
subjects, is strong enough to decree effec¬ 
tively A.he prices at which goods should be 
bought and sold 

One could only wish that such a compli¬ 
cated phenomenon as inflation would yield 
to the simple treatment of passing a law for¬ 
bidding It Unfortunately there Is not the 
slightest Indication that legislation providing 
a Strait-Jacket regimentation of prices and 
wages would produce this effect 

Most of the continental European coun¬ 
tries experienced Inflation of varying de¬ 
grees of severity after the war. They cured 
or alleviated this situation not by piling on 
more controls, but by relaxing existing con¬ 
trols and applying old-fashioned economic 
remedies, aiming at balanced budgets, rais¬ 
ing Interest rates, taking a stand against 
wage Increases that were not matched by 
Increases in productivity. 

What may be represented as Just a little 
control Upsetting the normal equilibrium 
of a free market is apt to have the effect 
of “Just a little drink” for a dipsomaniac; 
It leads logically and almost inevitably to 
more and more To control the finished 
product, whether of farm or factory, and 
to leave uncontrolled the prices of some of 
the materials which enter Into the making 
of this product is to Invite all sorts of dis¬ 
tortions In the price structure 

The logical end of a price-control system 
Is an arrangement under which the Gov¬ 
ernment, through some fantastically power¬ 
ful bureaucratic organization, would under¬ 
take to prescribe what could be charged for 
every Item, large or small, offered for sale 
and also what every Individual should re¬ 
ceive for his labor But such an arrange¬ 
ment would break down from its Inherent 
unwleldlness, leaving a trail of economic 
havoc and ruin behind It The Roman Em¬ 
peror Diocletian introduced such a system, 
backed by the death penalty, which was 
rather freely meted out at that time, more 
than 1,600 years ago It proved a fiasco and 
was soon abandoned 

ONE OBVIOUS CAUSE 

One of the most obvious causes of Infla¬ 
tion Is the tremendous Increase in the 
money supply of the country during the last 
two decades This currency supply was 
about $38,000,000,000 in 1933, about $180,- 
000,000,000 at the present time Our na¬ 
tional output has BUbstantiallv Increased 
during this same period, but not by four 
and a half times Is It possible to conceive 
of a law that would pump any considerable 
part of this $180,000,000,000 out of our mon¬ 
etary veins? 

There are many things that could be done 
to reduce the Inflationary Impact of en¬ 
hanced war preparation. But these are not 
along the lines of trying by legislative or ad¬ 
ministrative flat to establish rigid price and 
wage controls. 

The universal trend to extravagant spend¬ 
ing at National. State, and municipal levels 
could be reversed. Congress could establish 
a hard-and-fast limit, and at a considerable 
lower figure than the present, lor nonmlll- 
tary Oovernment spending. The fetish of 
cheap money could be thrown overboard. 
More liberal terms for Oovernment bond¬ 
holders. especially in the field of tax exemp¬ 
tion. could divert a good deal of money from 
spending to saving. 


America’s trur.'.p card against the worst 
consequences of inflation Is Increased pro¬ 
duction. The results that have already been 
achieved in this field are Impressive, as the 
following roll call for 1950 shows 8,000,000 
automobiles, 1,360,000 houses started, 14,- 
600,000 wireless sets, 6,000,000 electric refrig¬ 
erators, 7,600,000 washing machines, over 
82,000,000 rubber tires, over 23,000,000 men’s 
sur.s, etc 

A VALUABLE ASSIST 

No country In the world has a per capita 
record comparable with this, and this tre¬ 
mendous outpouring of consumer goods went 
hand in hand with increased c^rms spending 
and substantial aid to foreign countries It 
would seem that the free market and per¬ 
sonal incentive system which made possible 
this vast output Is a pretty valuable asset, 
for peace or war. 

This thought is worth remembering at a 
time when we may expect Intensive pressure 
for measures which, however well Inten- 
tloned, are calculated to Injure both Noth¬ 
ing that paralyzes the Impulse to produce can 
be any help in the fight against Inflation 


Do We Need a Realinement of Our Politi¬ 
cal Parties for 1952? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN IHE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr SALTONSTALL Mr President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
of a debate between the Senator from 
South Dakota I Mr. Mundt] and the Sen¬ 
ator from Minnesota I Mr Humphrey], 
on the subject Do We Need a Realine¬ 
ment of Our Political Parties for 1952? 
broadcast over the radio on the program 
the American Forum of the Air, on July 
15, 1951 

There being no objection, the text of 
the debate was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows 
Do We Need a Realinement of Our Political 
Parties fob 1952? 

Announcer Good evening ••• to¬ 
night the American Forum of the Air pre¬ 
sents a discussion of the vital topic Do We 
Need a Realinement of Our Political Parties 
for 1962? Here with us this evening to dis¬ 
cuss this problem are Senator Karl E, 
Mundt, Republican, of South Dakota, who 
says "A coalition of Republicans and south¬ 
ern Democrats controls the legislative pro¬ 
gram in Congress in many instances By 
uniting in a new political party, southern 
Democrats and Republicans can elect a 
President of their choosing in 1952 ” 

And Senator Hubert H Humphrey, Demo, 
crat of Minnesota, who says “For an elec¬ 
tion to be meaningful, our political parties 
must stand for specific issues Only when 
each party stands by a clearly defined plat¬ 
form can we be certain of Government by 
the rule of the majority." 

And now, here is your moderator, who 23 
years ago, founded the American Forum of 
the Air, Theodore Oranik 

Moderator Qranxsc Both Republican and 
Democratic Parties have started to prime 
their heavy artillery for the election of 1952. 
The target is you and your individual vote. 
Before every election, efforts are made to 
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Strengthen party ittilty. But Senator Mtwdt, 
tn a forthcomlx^ CkaiferM articie, advocated 
fonnatlon of a new political party, with 
southern Xlexnoerata joining RepubUcana. 
Now, how would such a proposal aflect our 
national lifer Could a new party elect a 
President and control Congress? 

Tonight the American Porum of the Air 
discusses this unusual political proposal so 
that you, the voter, may decide. 

Now, Senator Munot, would the new party 
you suggest mean the end of the Bepublioan 
Party, as sueh? 

Senator Momst. Ted, if by the use of the 
words “as such” you mean the Republican 
practice of becoming the champion of lost 
causes in each of the Presidential elections, 
1 would say I hope. *‘Tes.** 

If you Indicate, on the other hand, it is 
going to mean the end ofthe Influence of 
the Republican Party, I would say quite the 
contrary would be the resiUt 
What I anticipate is to have the Republi¬ 
can Party combine with like-minded Demo¬ 
crats of the South in a Presidential cam¬ 
paign, positions which for a long time now 
have been upheld in Congress by a nameless 
but working coalition, of southern Demo¬ 
crats and northern Republicans It seems 
to me that the existing Republican and 
Democratic Party allnements have become 
pretty confusing and comparatively mean¬ 
ingless to the average voter, because ac¬ 
tually today the differences within the two 
parties are in many instances greater than 
the differences between the two parties 
What I envision is working out some kind 
of political formula to form an alliance in 
1952, so that people in this country who 
think alike can vote alike for President re¬ 
gardless of where they live or to which par¬ 
ticular party they happen to pay their alle¬ 
giance. 

kloderator Goamik Senator Huscfhbxt, 
what do you think of that alliance^ 

Senator Humphrxt Mr. Qranlk, 1 say 
Senator Mundt's proposal makes some sense 
in the nature of proposing that we get the 
political parties cleaned up or cleared up 
on the basis of issues Yes. 1 am for a 
realiiiemeut of political parties, but X am 
not for a realinement of the political parties 
on the basis of a section of the country or 
a regional basis I am not, for example, 
saying. "Let’s realign the political parties 
by having the Republicans and southern 
Democrats get together, because there are 
all kinds of southern Democrats and there 
are all kinds of Republicans, as the Senator 
from South Dakota has pointed out. and very 
rightfully so. 

Differences within the political parties arc 
frequently greater than they are between the 
parties. I think that Is very true paticu- 
larly in the Republican Party, and I think 
It was equally true in many instances In the 
Democratic Party 

So I would Just say this* If the Senator 
from South Dakota Is proposing that he take 
the Dlxiecrats of the South, who were able 
to carry four States in the last election, and 
put them in the Republican Party, as a 
Democrat—as a new-deal Democrat, a Roose¬ 
velt Democrat—I would welcome that. I 
would say more power to you, and the sooner 
that you can ho It. the better 
If he is saying that what we ought to have 
is a strong two-party system in every State 
in the Union, 1 would say that is a dls- 
tluct political contribution and 1 would say 
I would support his hand in it. Every State 
needs a strong two-party system. That 
means the growth of the Republican Party 
In areas where the Republican Party is weak, 
and it means the growth of the Democratic 
Party where it is very weak. 

Moderator Cxanik Senator Mundt 
Senator Mumdt. I think there is some diff¬ 
erence between my definition of a southern 


Democrat and that of Senator Humphbbt 
when be speaks of an alinement along geo¬ 
graphical lines. I simply use the term 
“southmi Democrat'* because that is the 
place in which most of the Democrats who 
are voting with the Republicans happen to 
live We also understand there are some 
Democrats in the North who think more like 
Republicans than do soms of the Republi¬ 
cans in the North It is a classification by 
Issues I do not know what Senator Hum- 
PRBxv means by a Dtxiecrst. I have a defini¬ 
tion of my own of a Dixlecrat. The word 
‘Dlxlecrat" is spelled with two I's, and 1 think 
that a Dixlecrat is a Democrat who has bad 
his eyes opened, so that he sees more clearly 
than an ordinary Democrat 

Senator HuicpHamr. I would like to give 
my definition of a southern Democrat A 
southern Democrat is a conservative Repub¬ 
lican with a southern accent 

Let us Just get down to see whether or 
not this realinement that the Senator from 
South Dakota suggests would do what he 
wants it to do. Let us direct it to particular 
areas of the country X happen to believe 
that some of the most positive liberal leader¬ 
ship in the United States Congress comes 
from our States in the South 1 think that 
Senator Bzix and Senator Spaxkman, from 
Alabama, deep in the South, are giving the 
type of progressive leadership which is a 
great tribute to the whole political back¬ 
ground and culture of the people of the 
South. That is the kind of Democrat I want 
in the Democratic Party. That is the kind of 
Democrat who builds for his section of the 
country 

What would this coalition that the Sen¬ 
ator from South Dakota mentions now offer 
to the South? I think we ought to just 
think about that a little bit, because he Is 
recruiting, you see, from the South. 

Moderator Granix What do you have to 
say, Senator MuNinr, about your recruiting? 

Senator Mundt I will tell you what it 
would offer In the South In the first place, 
the South is in a very unhappy position 
today since it lost the two-thirds rule in 
the Democratic National Convention in 1036. 
The southern Demociat is no longer at home 
in his own party convention because he has 
lost his veto power and his Influence. So 
he goes to the convention and has to accept 
a platform which he does not approve He 
has to support a candidate with whom he 
is not particularly happy. Consequently, 
when he leaves tlie convention he feels he 
has had very little impact upon the trend 
of national affairs Then comes November 
and October, the months of the Presidential 
campaign, and neither major party sends a 
candidate for President into the deep South 

The Democratic Party says, "We’ve got the 
South for nothing; why should we work for 
it?" The Republican Party says, "We can’t 
get the South anyhow, why waste our time 
and talents?” So the people of the South, 
who are among the best and most patriotic 
citizens of our country, are practically dis¬ 
franchised when it comes to an election of 
the candidates for President I thlrxk the 
first thing this proposed new alliance would 
give the South is an Impact on the selection 
of a candidate for President and, more and 
more, the selection of the correct govern¬ 
ment for emergency and peace, going in the 
correct direction 

Moderator Qranxx Let me quote from an 
article in the New York Times of June 29. 
1951: 

"Paul E Fitepatrlck, Democratic State 
chairman, speaking in the presence of Wil¬ 
liam M Boyle, Jr, national chairman, and 
after a recent conference with the President, 
attacked the Dixlecrat congressional group 
as 'infamous reactionaries,' partners in an 
‘unholy alliance’ with the Republicans, and 
foes of the welfare of the people.” 
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Would you care to comment on that, Sen¬ 
ator Humphrey, or Senator Mundi? 

Senator Humphrey l would make this 
general comment It Is perfectly true that 
in this llghty-second Congress a number of 
really truly conservative Democrats of the 
South have joined together with a number 
of the conservative Republicans of the North, 
and as such they are the majority within 
the present Congress I do not think there 
is any doubt about that That Is vi^hy your 
price-control program is being scut Jed, that 
is why you are having trouble today with 
your foreign-aid program That is whv we 
ore having trouble with a number of other 
projects in the Congress, because on the 
basis of political philosophy, this group that 
is referred to in the article from which you 
quote—a group that agrees with the posi¬ 
tion of the minority leader in the Senate. 
Mr Wherry— it is a group that agrees with 
with the basic conservative philosophy of the 
Republican Party 

I say that the Senator from South Da¬ 
kota is surely performing a service if he 
says they should go into the Republican 
Party, because, frankly, the Democratic 
Party does not need them and the Demo¬ 
cratic Party wl’l he able to gain new 
strength in other parts of the country, 
standing as a truly progressive and liberal 
party 

Moderator Oranhc Senator Mundt would 
you care to comment on this "unholy al¬ 
liance"? 

Senator Munot Yes. That so-called un¬ 
holy alliance which Is a constructive al¬ 
liance which is making great progress We 
will be wUllhg to accept and welcome into 
our party, any Democrats Mr. Fitzpatrick 
is trying to read out of his party If Mr 
Boyle and Mr Fitzpatrick do not want them 
in their Democratic party, I feel they could 
form the nucleus of a mighty strong Re¬ 
publican-Democratic alliance to elect a new 
national administration 

I agree with Senator Humphrey from 
Minnesota, in his respect for Senator Hill 
and Senator Sparkman, of the United States 
Senate, but I would say that 1 am confident 
that the leadership of the South, as ex¬ 
emplified by Senator Georqb and Senator 
Rubbeix, of Georgia, and Senator Byrd, of 
Virginia, and a number of others. Is the 
kind of leadership that would appeal to lar¬ 
ger multitudes of Americans in the South 

1 would like to add to the statement that 
Senator Humphrey made about what this 
alUance has done about price control It is 
ulEio this alliance that stopped the Biannan 
plan, It has stopped the socialization of 
medicine, it has stopped the public hous¬ 
ing program from taking over all housing 
in all areas, stopped the socialization cf In¬ 
dustry as proposed by Senator Benton the 
other day during the price contiol legisla¬ 
tion This alliance has tended to maintain 
the rights of the people and the rights of 
the States as against the strong overpower¬ 
ful central government 

Moderator Qranik Senator Humphrey 

Senator Humphrey Senator Mundt made 
a brilliant and powerful statement there 
Let us take a little more critical examina¬ 
tion of what great things could comt and 
will come from this coalition that you are 
talking about On the basis of the plillos- 
ophy that Is represented, for example, there 
would have been no TVA for my dear friends 
south of the Mason and Dixon's line had this 
coalition been the fact Shall we say there 
would have been a growth of monopelles 
because some of my tnends In the South, 
who are liberal, like Senator Long, of Lou¬ 
isiana, senator Kefauver, cf Tennessee, have 
led the fight against the basing point bill 
I maintain the South has a great deni to 
gain from the Democratic Party. It gained 
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au agricultural program which the Repub¬ 
lican Party never gave It when It was in 
contrcA ot Congress. The South gained a 
great deal in housing, and some ot the 
most adamant champions ot cooperative 
housing, low-rent houslng« come out ot the 
South to clean up their slums and also from 
the northern cities, to lead their fight tor 
both low-rent housing and the minimum 
wage, to better the lives ot the working 
people ot the North and South. 

1 say that both the South and the North 
have a great deal to gain from a truly pro¬ 
gressive, torward-looklng Democratic Party, 
and I welcome the day (I hope the Senator 
will be able to convince every American by 
his article In Collier’s that those who are ot 
the vintage that believe In monopoly, those 
who believe in the bill to fix the freight 
rates, those who have opposed public health 
facilities, those who have been opposed to 
the foreign policy of this country, those who 
have been opposed to minimum wage) let 
them get into the Republican Party; that is 
where they belong 

Moderator Oranik Senator Mundt 

Senator Mukot. The first basic concept of 
political philosophy, which I think would 
bring the North and South together. Is that 
they concur in the fact that the doctrine ot 
States rights is a mighty Important American 
concept for good government The difficulty 
with these New Deal, Fair Deal proposals is 
that they gradually take away from the 
people increasing amounts of their money 
and increasing elements of their power and 
transfer those to the control of a few politi¬ 
cians here In the Capital City of America. It 
is that which we propose to eliminate, pro¬ 
viding in its stead constructive Federal Gov¬ 
ernment leadership, but having the imple¬ 
mentation and the direction and manage¬ 
ment of these things In the hands of the 
people and in the hands ot the Governors 
and the legislatures of our respective States. 

I would presume that probably this new 
allnement of political concepts in America 
would revolve around how large a Federal 
Government you want, whether the Federal 
Government should be empowered to do such 
things as public medicine, tor example, or 
whether It should be done through incentives 
on the part of the Federal Government, by 
local indfvldual initiative, or by the support 
and cooperation of State groups. 

Senator Humphrey I believe that the Sen¬ 
ator from South Dakota states his point of 
view with vigor and force, and I am happy 
he does, because this type of sharp debate 
on basic political philosophy is exactly what 
we need in this country I want to outline 
again that had the kind ot coalition the 
Senator from South Dakota is talking about 
been in this country In the past 20 years, 
the following things would not have hap¬ 
pened 

First of all the per capita income of the 
people in the TVA area would not have 
doubled; they still would have been down In 
the depths of economic despair I also would 
tell my friends of the deep South that had 
this coalition existed, they would not have 
had the flood control, the public works, the 
canals, the public power, that has made their 
country today into a thriving, growing, pros¬ 
pering community It is public power that 
has helped the South and the far West and 
the Midwest, and It is this kind of an over-all 
program of welfare and the i^ssistance ot the 
Federal Government to the States and to the 
people that has made It possible for all parte 
of America to '.row and expand 

Moderator Oranxx. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Mundt. It seems to me that what 
is involved is the tact that neither political 
party under its present name has a con¬ 
sistent and understandable basic political 
concept. I think we can see in the disagree¬ 
ment between Senator Humphrey and my- 
eelf tonight that there are two points of view 
shared by a good many Americans. One 


feels the central government should be em¬ 
powered to provide nationalisation of power, 
nationalisation ot health, nationalisation of 
housing, or education and what not. and my 
point of view is that such socialistic con¬ 
trols are not the business ot the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government is to 
umpire, to provide the prods and penalties 
and induce the State legislatures and indi¬ 
vidual businesses and corporations to do 
those things which are right and proper. I 
think had we had this kind ot reallnement 
in charge of the Government the past 20 
years, there are some other things we would 
not have had, either. We would not have 
a $260,000,000,000 national debt that we now 
have, and we would not be passing the large 
tax bill, the largest in the history of Ameri¬ 
ca We would not have our huge bureauc¬ 
racy and would not have government of 
edict and mandate, but government by leg¬ 
islation, which was the concept conceived 
by our forefathers in Philadelphia 160 years 
ago 

SenatOT Humphrey, I think we had better 
look into that. First of all. I do not think 
that either the southern Democrats or the 
Republicans could have stopped the debt. 
There happened to be a fellow around by the 
name of Hitler and another by the name of 
Tojo who had something to do with the war. 
They had brought on $250,000,000,000 worth 
of that debt. 

Senator Mundt. That was on the othe.r side 
of the ocean. FDR and Harry Truman hod 
something to do with that. too. 

Senator Humphrey. 1 gave him his time, 
and I will take my time, too. 

The Senator makes these broad state¬ 
ments about whether we would not have 
had this debt The debt is a war debt and 
he knows it as well as the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

He says we have the choice of nationaliza¬ 
tion of health, and education, and housing. 
That Is not the choice at all. The choice 
Is whether or not the Government of the 
United States, which belongs to all of the 
people under the terms of the Constitution, 
Is to help other people to lift their housing 
levels, to lift their educational levels, to lift 
their health standards. This is not the 
choice of nationalization or local health au¬ 
thority. it Is a choice of whether or not you 
are going to have good health in this coun¬ 
try, or poor health, a choice of whether or not 
you are going to lift the standards of educa¬ 
tion, a choice of whether or not you are going 
to have housing for human beings or no 
housing. 

Senator Mundt May I put a little better 
definition on this choice? I do not propose 
that this reallnement of political parties 
would place the northern Republicans and 
southern Democrats on platforms favoring 
disease and bad health at all. I do not think 
that Is at all the choice America confronts. 
I think we both want to help needy people. 
It is a question of how to help them Are 
we going to help them by a strong central 
government by direct contact to interfere 
with the lives of the individuals on farms 
or in homes, or wherever they find them? 
Or are we going to help them by expanding 
opportunities to enable them to do the 
things they would better like to do. by their 
own power and tor themselves? 

Take the Missouri Valley, for example, 
where I live. There we are harnessing the 
river, providing hydroelectric power, provid¬ 
ing soil conservation But we are doing It 
by keeping control of it In the hands of the 
people in the valley. As against that in 
the TVA, the whole business Is controlled 
by directors appointed by the President. The 
question is; Where does the ultimate au¬ 
thority rest? With the people in the val¬ 
ley, or in the White Bouse? 

Moderator Granik Do you want to an¬ 
swer. Senator Humphrey, before we take 
questions from the audience? 


Senator Humphrey. The Senator has 
heard. I am sure, about the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation and the Corps ot Bngineers. the Fed¬ 
eral agencies that are handling the Pick- 
Sloan program and the Missouri Valley de¬ 
velopment, and he knows the States have 
nothing to say about it one bit. He knows 
it is a Federal program. The difference is 
whether or not you have a coordinated, in¬ 
tegrated program like the TVA, or a hodge¬ 
podge like you got out there, which the 
Hoover Commission said was costing double 
what it ought to cost because ot conflict 
between the agencies. The Senator knows 
that. 

Senator Mundt. There is one other thing 
1 know. You are talking about construc¬ 
tion of projects and I am talking about the 
administration of the project when it is 
completed; that I want administered by 
local direction. 

Moderator Granix Gentlemen, in a mo¬ 
ment we will take questions from the audi¬ 
ence. 

* • * * • 

Moderator Granix Now we will havr the 
first question from the audience, a young 
lady, a very charming young lady. Go ahead. 

Question I am Bernice Teuteberg I am 
a placement officer at the National Produc¬ 
tion /uthorlty. My question is for Senator 
Mundt. Do you consider the general atti¬ 
tude and policy of the southern Democrats 
to be typical of basic Republican policy? 

Senator Mundt. By ai.d large, I would say 
“Yes ” Of course. I agree with Senator Hum¬ 
phrey that you cannot take an area of geog¬ 
raphy and say that everyone in one area 
agrees with everybody in that area and dis¬ 
agrees with everybody in some other area. 
But I would say there is a greater affinity 
of Interest between the southern Democrats 
and the northern Republicans than there Is 
today an affinity of interest between the 
average southern Democrat and blg-clty ma¬ 
chines and left-wing fringe groups that have 
come to control the New Deal Democratic 
Party of the North 

Moderator Granix Senator Humphrey 

Senator Humphrey I was Just going to 
pick up that last comment I am quite 
interested In that last comment of the Sen¬ 
ator from South Dakota 

Moderator Granix About the fringe com¬ 
ment? 

Senator Humphrey The fringe comment. 

I would Just say If the Republican Party 
is going to accept the political philosophy 
and policy that has been enunciated by the 
Dixiecrat element of the southern Demo¬ 
crats, then the Republican Party tOiilght on 
this program is saying there will be no civil 
rights, because that Is why they walked out 
of the Democratic Party. The Republican 
Party tonight is simply saying there will be 
no more of the Federal assistance in terms of 
public health; there will be no more assist¬ 
ance in terms of vocational education; no 
more assistance in terms of public works 
programs developing In the South and mak¬ 
ing it Into one of the garden spots of Amer¬ 
ica, as they Justly deserve. 

I want it quite clear that If the Republi¬ 
can Party wants to embrace that kind of 
philosophy we will be delighted to Join the 
issue in 1962, because on that issue the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party will be back in power, with a 
true majority in Congress and a President 
in the White House. 

Moderator Granix. Do you want to com¬ 
ment on that. Senator? 

Senator Mundt. Yes, indeed, because Sen¬ 
ator Humphrey, while he does not seem to 
want to Join this alliance, would like the 
privilege of helping to write this platform. 

Senator Humphrey. I helped on the last 
one. 

Senator Mundt. And some of the Demo¬ 
crats walked out and they may stay out of 
your party as a consequence this time. But, 
of course, that is not going to be our pro¬ 
gram at all. My proposal would give the 
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AttMrtean voter on bOMit eboloi botvrotn 
tiro tegltiintte pottuotts in govtnuiMttt My 
pcMltlon It that tb« rtinti 01 tndlvttittalt md 
the rights of Stetee are closely allied, and 
If you buUd « great big* atrong auperatate 
government In Waabtngton which infringes 
upon the loesa autonomies of the States and 
the local rights of individual cltteena, you 
are marching dlreetly down the trail of na* 
tional socialism. That tre want to stop in 
America before it le too late. 

Senator HtncrnaKT. I think 1 ought to 
make a comment on that because my friend 
from South Dakota gets these words tiOat 
Just dramatlae some sort of theory or legend 
he had at his *'monster government,** this 
*'great bureaucracy** that he talks about. 
Let us face up to it. What has the Federal 
Government done through its program of 
grants-in-aid, which is the State, the New 
Deal progrtm? What has it done? Lifted 
up the whole educational structure of every 
State In this land. What else has it done? 
Helping soil conservation to replenish the 
soil of this land; made possible electric pow¬ 
er to 80 farms out of every 100 in America, 
making possible reolazxiation of the land and 
irrigation of the land. And I tell you there 
Is no freedom lost in that; only the freedom 
to starve and freedom to be in misery. 

Senator Mukst. 1 say now that every one 
of those programs was also supported over¬ 
whelmingly by the Republicems In Congress. 

Senator Bomphkxt. Of course, that is 
not true. 

Senator Mumdt. Indeed, it is; those were 
supported and have been supported time 
after time by Republicans. As a matter of 
fact, I have sat In the House time after time 
when by unanimous consent of both Repub¬ 
licans and Democrats, without even a roll- 
call vote, millions of dollars were appropri¬ 
ated for soil conservation and appropriated 
for REA and things of that kind. 

But 1 was talking about the Brannan plan, 
about socialised medicine I am talking 
about the things which the Senator from 
Minnesota is ducking in this debate. 

Senator RusspHaiY. The Senator from 
Minnesota is not ducking a thing. The Sen¬ 
ator from Minnesota is saying that when 
REA came up for vote in 1936. 77 percent of 
the Republicans in Congress voted against it 
Now. of course, they are for it? Why not? 
It works. When the TVA was up in Con¬ 
gress 66 percent of the Republicans voted 
against it. Now, of course, they have ap¬ 
proved it because it works. 

The same thing is true of the Oeorge- 
Barden Act. that has two southern names on 
it. When it was up before Congress the Re¬ 
publican Party voted against it. And today 
they get the same new names against the 
same old names for the same old programs. 

Moderator Qbakik. We have about 30 sec¬ 
onds for one more qtiestion. Can you give 
It to us quickly? 

Question. My name is M. Victor Bosen- 
bloom. My question is for Senator Hum- 
nnuET. Don’t you believe that what we as a 
country need is not so much a new party 
realinement against politics but a atrong. 
courageous conviction for basic party prin¬ 
ciples in the national interest? 

Senator HuMPBamr. I beUeve that is very 
Important because I think, as my friend from 
South Dakota pointed out very well tonight, 
that actually a party must stand lor some¬ 
thing. 

Senator Mvmrr. The big difficulty is now, 
as illustrated in 1948, that less than half the 
people go to the polls. Why? Because most 
of tb VF* felt there was not any great choice 
between the two platforms and two candi¬ 
dates. The average American feels he is 
entitled to a choice when he goes to the polls. 

Moderator CMUKXB. It is time for summary. 
WIU you continue with your summary, 
pleasVt Senator? 

Benator Muidw. m the 1 minute I have to 
summariae let me say 1 think the South 


would beneSt from this prop o sed reallne- 
ment program because it would be given a 
oturnoe to use its great inttuenoe in the 
nmninatlon and electton of candidates lor 
President and in the selection and deter¬ 
mination of national policy. 1 think it 
would be beneficial to the R^bllean view¬ 
point because instwd of being a oectlonal 
party, as we now are, operating la 86 States, 
trying to win a horse race with a three- 
legged horse, we would operate in every 
State in the Union, the way political parties 
ought to operate in America. 

Primarily, however, the American cltiaaa 
would benefit because he would get a eleer- 
out decision in Govemmant. between some 
form of national soolallsm. regardlaea of the 
fancy name you call it. and our aatabliahed 
American concept of aeif-govemment But 
when you place in the hands of a atrong 
Fedaral Government control of increasing 
amounts of the peoples’ money that they 
earn and the authoritlea that they have, 
you move in the direction of soclaliam If 
a voter favora that, one party would move 
him in that direction. If he opposes it, 
the other party would move him away from 
it. That U an extrema way of stating the 
baalo dividing line which it seems to me 
would operate to separate the two parties 
under the kind of political realinement I 
envision for America. 

Moderator QaANXK. Thank you. 

Now. Senatm* Humphext, your summary. 

Senator HxncPHaxT. Rather than get into 
the realm of theory, as my friend from South 
Dakota takes us, as he stated in his ’’ex¬ 
treme” way. let me tell what 1 think would 
happen by the facts in the record of this 
kind of realinement. First of all, it would 
be wholesome because for the first time the 
American people would really know the Re¬ 
publican Party stood for the following 
things: 

Opposed to American labor, because the 
Dlxleorat-Republlcan combination would 
stand for that, opposed to the extension of 
social security, because the Republican Oon- 
greas fought social security, as did the Dixle- 
crat element of Congress, opposed to soil 
conservation, because in the Congress of the 
United States there has been a continuous 
attack upon that kind of great program, op¬ 
posed to development of public power, which 
we had witnessed again just within the last 
week of Congress, where the Dlxlecrat and 
Republican elements again voted against it 

I say if that la the kind of realinement 
we are going to have, I welcome it because 1 
would like to have the American people truly 
know what the political parties stand for. 

Moderator Oeamik. Thank you, gentle¬ 
men. 

You have been listening to a diaouasion on 
Do we need a realinement of our political 
parties for 1952? Our speakers have been 
Senator Karl E Mxtndt. Republican, of South 
Dakota, and Senator Hitbext H Humphret. 
Democrat, of Minneaota. 


Return of the Key to the BaitUle 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

or VZRCINU 

IN THE SENATE OF TBS UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. ProBident, 1 ask 
uoanlmous oonsent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rscoro a broadcast 
which Mr. Charles Fanner made today 
from radio station WMBQ, Richmond, 
Va. In this broadcast Mr. Parmer calls 
for a return of the key to the Bastille as 


a gesture of friendship to the people of 
France. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows. 

Pabmxr From Wasiixmcton 
(By Charles Parmer) 

You’ve been to Mount Vernon, haven’t 
you? Recall seeing, hanging in a case in¬ 
side the doorway, the iron key to the Bas¬ 
tille? (The French Government prison ) 
You may remember, from your student days, 
that exactly 162 years ago last Saturday the 
Frmch populace stormed the Bastille re¬ 
leasing political prisoners—who had spoken 
anO fought for liberty for the masses 

Thomas Paine, the American patriot, was 
In Paris during the uprising. Later, the 
Marquis de Lafayette entrusted the key of 
the Bastille to him to give to our George 
Washington—-this Paine did. Theie, in 
Washington’s home, hangs the key today. 

Do you think it would be a gracious ges¬ 
ture of friendship—a century and a half and 
more old—if we returned that key to Prance? 
Just as w« of the United StatSs of America 
love to contain within our borders visible 
mementoes of our struggles lor freedom, 
surely the French Republic would like to 
again posseaa the key to the Bastille—a sym¬ 
bol of the freeing of men’s minds in France 

No, not even the gentlest whisper of a sug¬ 
gestion. that this be done, has come from 
France ’The leaders of that nation are too 
civillaed to make such a move, but when 
President Auriol, of France, was this Na¬ 
tion's guest, a few months past, be was taken 
on a tour of Mount Vernon. His eyes 
gleamed, when he beheld the key to the Bas¬ 
tille—but be said nothing That, of course, 
would have been a great moment in which 
to take down the key and present it to the 
people of France—our friends 

That was an act. on our part, which had 
been overlooked Perhaps because we, as u 
Nation, had forgot the presence of the key— 
to us a portion of the furnishings, of a great 
national shrine. 

Now we do recall it—as another Bastille 
Day—France's Fourth of July—passes into 
history 

It may be well to remember that Mount 
Vernon is the actual property—more or less 
under Government supervlslon—of a pri¬ 
vate organisation: the Mount Vernon Ladles’ 
Association—comprised of patriotic gentle¬ 
women from the 48 States 

A suggestion from some person or group 
of national renown, to the members of this 
association, would call to their attention '^he 
great power they hold* the power to make 
a gift to our friends, the people of France, 
in the name of liberty—a liberty which 
France, in our most crucial hour, enabled us 
to achieve 

That hoiup? Today we think of the Nor¬ 
mandy and the astounding Inchon landings 
as outstanding military achievements, which 
they are But there was another conflict 
when France—by a miracle of land and sea 
coordination—came to our aid at the mo¬ 
ment when victory hung in the balance 

This was at the siege of Yorktown, the de¬ 
cisive moment of the American Revolution, 
an action which took place within less thnn 
an hour's flying time of Mount Vernon, on 
the Peninsula of Yorktown, where Lord 
ComwalUs entrenched his forces, here he 
faced Washington and Lafayette and Roch- 
ambeau on land, while De Grasse moved in 
with his armada by sea; OornwalUs sur¬ 
rendered, the war was over, thanks to the 
priceless aid. to us, of our French friends. 

The surrender of Yorktown took place on 
the I9th of September 1781, would it not be 
appropriate to return to the people of France 
the key to the Bastille on the 19th of Septem¬ 
ber 1961. in token of an undying friend¬ 
ship? asks Parmer from Washington. 
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Tht CtBiral ArlmiA Pfoj«ct 
SrtEMSXOK OF RSKSARKS 

HON. CARL HAYDEN 

or utxuwh 

IK THE BENAIV OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. HAliHEN. Mr. President. 1 Ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recoko an editorial 
entitled “Ohio and the Arizona Project,” 
published in the Youngstown Vindicator, 
a great Ohio newspaper, on July 15,1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ohio anb the Arizona Project 

Eastern States, which pay most of the 
United States Oovernment’s revenue, say the 
biggest Federal projects go to Western States 
which provide a much smaller part of the 
Treasury’s funds. There Is truth in the 
charge, but it is also true that some of the 
western projects will increase Federal Income 
and thus ease the Bast’s tax burden. 

This appears to be true of the long-dis¬ 
cussed central Arizona project, to irrigate 
725,000 acres. The object is to develop an¬ 
other such region of citrus, produce, and 
livestock as that In the Phoenix area 

True D Morse, president of the Doane 
Agricultural Service. Xnc, of St, Louis, re¬ 
ports after a study that in 76 years the proj¬ 
ect would not only repay 08percent of the 
cost to the Federal Government but would 
develop Federal income tax ranging from 
64,000.000,000 to 17,800,000,000 over the pay¬ 
out period. Taking the minimum figure, the 
tax benefit to Ohio Is estimated at 
6167,000,000. 

The study shows the good sense of Con¬ 
gressman Miohaxi. J. KmwAN's broad view of 
public Improvements He helped his own 
district (by getting such vital projects as the 
Berlin and Mosquito Creek reservoirs), but 
he did not stop there as most Congressmen 
do He became interested in conservation 
on a national scale, realizing that whatever 
helps one part of the country strengthens 
the whole Nation. 

The central Arizona project has passed the 
Senate, but faces a bitter fight in the House. 
The water would come from the Colorado 
River, and Californians charge that It would 
take part of their State’s rightful share. 
However, the bill provides that nothing shall 
be done until the Supreme Court has passed 
on the rights of the various Southwestern 
States to the Colorado’s water Indeed, the 
purpose of the bill is to provide a means of 
getting the Issue before the Court. This 
seems fair enough. If California is so sure 
that her rights would be invaded, she should 
be not only willing but eager to have the 
Court examine the question. 


FEPC Glint in MinnenpoUi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

or KXNNXSOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, I 
ask tinanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ar¬ 
ticle entitled “FEPC Records Minneapolis 


Cains.” publbdied in the American Jew¬ 
ish World of June 22. 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

FEPC BZCOBBS MZNNZArOLXZ Oaxns 

Before Minneapolis enacted a fair employ¬ 
ment practices oommluicn (FEPC) ordi¬ 
nance back in the fall of 1647. there were no 
Negro sales clerks in the city’s department 
stores. Today—some 8^ years later—every 
major department store in the city em¬ 
ploys Negr o sals a clerks. 

Prior to FEPC in Minneapolis, insurance 
and other financial InstltutlonB in the city 
employed few, if any, Jewish or Negro cler¬ 
ical workers, Today a number of these con¬ 
cerns are employing Jewish and Negro work¬ 
ers In office and clerical positions. 

Widespread discrimination by employ¬ 
ment agencies on the basis of religion was 
the practice in pre-FBPC days. Today ques¬ 
tions on religion are absent from application 
forms and discrimination on that ground 
has been substantially reduced. 

These are among the hig h lig hts of the 
annual report of the city’s FEPC commis¬ 
sion. of which Amos 8. Deinard Is chairman. 

The report Is an impressive recitation of 
gains in the utilization of workers’ highest 
skills—without discrimination because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin— and a 
striking demonstration of how an FEPC 
law can be administered, without the fuss 
and fury that opponents of State FEPC leg¬ 
islation so fearfully apprehend. 

In all the many cases that have been called 
to the attention of the Minneapolis fair em¬ 
ployment practices commission, the report 
says, every one has been settled by the com¬ 
mission without necessity for public hear¬ 
ing or resort to prosecution. 

It Is of more than passing interest to 
note that FEPC is a two-way tool; It serves 
the Interests not only of workers but also of 
employers. In 30 percent of Its cases the 
commission has protected employers or 
others against unfair charges of discrimina¬ 
tion, the report reveals 

Borne of Minneapolis’ leading citizens— 
Harry A Bullls of General Mills, Donald O. 
Dayton of the Dayton Co, Bradshaw Mln- 
tener of Plllsbury Mills, George M. Jensen 
of the Malco Co, Inc, and others—are on 
record In the report testifying to the fair¬ 
ness and advantages of FEPC in the city. 

The commission is entitled to the highest 
praise for the exemplary work it is perform¬ 
ing. As Mayor Eric Hoyer says, “it is of deep 
significance that in recent years interest In 
PEPO work has grown throughout the coun¬ 
try because of the valuable and courageous 
groundwork established by the Minneapolis 
FEPC.” 


Oae Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
f ary of the Declaration of Independence 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NXW TORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
George J. Chryssikos. a New York attor¬ 
ney long active in Oreek-Amerlcan af- 
lairs, has written an interesting bro- 
chure entitled “Fourth of July: the 
Cosmohlstoric Event of 1716,” prepared 
on the occasion of the celebration of the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniver¬ 


sary of the Declaration of Independence. 

1 ask unanimous consent that this ar¬ 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Fourth or ^ult; The OosifOBiSTOEic Event 
or 1776 

(By George J. Ohrysslkoe) 

It is the custom In Europe to say that the 
history of the newer times began In the 
period of the French Revolution. The truth 
is that its beginning was the 4th of July 
1776 It is usually said that the French 
Revolution, and its effects, awakened the 
peoples of Europe to a love of liberty and 
freedom. However, the fact is often over¬ 
looked, that the American Revolution, the 
mother of the French Revolution, fostered 
and nurtured this love of freedom in the 
hearts of the downtrodden and enslaved 
peoples of the world. The 4th of July 1776 
was indeed the beginning of the emancipa¬ 
tion of mankind from tyranny and slavery. 
It was the great and decisive turning point 
In history, the beginning of an evolution 
which has been continuing from that time 
on, having as Its Ideal the high and un¬ 
deniably humanitarian sanctity of man 
throughout the world, as so nobly set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence 

The outstanding characteristic of that 
historic document is its philosophical basis. 
It does not declare, simply, the determina¬ 
tion of the American people to fight for 
freedom and liberty. It justifies this de¬ 
termination with unassailable logic. It 
bases the right of national independence 
upon the rights of the Individuals who con¬ 
stitute the Nation, and proclaims that po¬ 
litical conditions which deny the rights of 
the individual are unbearable. 

This great truth was transplanted from 
the Declaration of Independence to the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, which, ever 
since, has governed the political life of this 
country. Liberty would have been an In¬ 
sipid fruit, an empty and useless word, if 
It had been limited to the emancipation of 
America from England and were a mere sub¬ 
stitute for English authority, Just another 
form of government, so to speak, independ¬ 
ent externally but federated internally. Na¬ 
tional Independence alone is not the su¬ 
preme goal Its indispensable supplements 
are internal liberty, equality of citizenship, 
and the security of citizens within the sover¬ 
eign state. Solidification and protection of 
the rights of each citizen are the only real 
liberty, and it is this form of liberty that 
the founding fathers bequeathed to the 
American people. 

As we all know, this benefit did not exist 
In every free country in times past. At 
present, the United Socialist Soviet Repub¬ 
lic and all communistic states under her 
dominant Influence have reduced their clti- 
sens to mere robots, or spokes of a wheel 
of the integrated chariot of its leader. The 
word “liberty” Is eliminated from the lexicon 
of those countries. They are not govern¬ 
ments of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, but rather slaves of a foreign 
power. 

However, we should gather wisdom and 
inspiration from the lessons of the American 
Revolution and from the American Oonstl- 
tutlon, which shelters the political structure 
of the Government of the United States. 
The leaders of the people of the early Eng¬ 
lish Ck>lonie8 of the New World were men 
of great learning and accumulated wisdom, 
and not simply men of prdTesslonal educa¬ 
tion. They were baptized in the pool of 
wisdom of past centuries. They were men of 
eminence and of extraordinary ablUtise. 
Through Thomas Jefferson, they bespcdce in 
the Declaration of Independence the experi- 
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enoe and political piklloaaithy of pact hlitory. 
Tbat great American drew abundantly from 
the epiritual treaturec left by anetent 
Hellenicm to be the common property of the 
wmld. Their influence ob hie heart, coul, 
and mind prompted him to declare the cub- 
lime prln^plei of that hlctcnie document, 
in which he justified the Bevolution. For 
those Ideas and ideals he continued to strug¬ 
gle ever afterward, as Is apparent In all his 
political, olBelal. and private papers 

Thomas Jefferson was a great representa¬ 
tive of the American people in the revolu¬ 
tionary era. and he laid out the road along 
which Americans hsve since followed. A 
profound student of history, he played a very 
Important part in the birth of the United 
States, a vital nation in a vast country en¬ 
dowed by nature with almost unlimited 
riches. He envisioned the enormous growth 
of the newly bom democracy of 6.000.000 
persons in 13 States. Hot only did he 
anticipate such a gigantic country, but he 
aspired to make It such, as one Is convinced 
from a reading of his papers in connection 
with the Louisiana Xhirchase. He visualised 
the creation of a nation exceeding the 
Roman Empire in else, power, and vitality. 
However, he was deeply attached to the form 
of the Athenian State. He did not dream of 
a republic of the Roman type, monopolised 
by patricians, who held the people in an 
iron grasp and thereby tortured by constant 
social and political upheaval and antago¬ 
nism Te visualised a republic worthy of 
its name and destined to stretch from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean and from the 
Canadian border to the Oulf of Mexico and 
the Rio Orande River Thus, he aimed to 
build a democracy of the United States with 
Athenian material 

It Is strange, but nevertheless true, that 
the Revolution of lT7fi owes something to 
England against whose authority the Amer¬ 
ican people fought. A great epoch in the 
history of England—and we can say in the 
history of the eivUlsed world—^was the 
struggle for the support and consolidation of 
the English Constitution. From the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, progress bad been alow 
toward real esoteric liberty, toward the se¬ 
curity of the rights of the citizen, and to¬ 
ward equal political rights. However, Eng¬ 
land was the first country to take the lead 
toward the acquiidtion of equal political 
rights, and thus demonstrated a great and 
important example for all eivUlsed peoples. 
For Americans of the former Colonies, who 
had their family roots In England, the strug¬ 
gle of English people for polUtcal rights was 
a racial tradition. It was natural for them 
to desire that English people should possess 
the same rights. England wanted the Amer¬ 
ican colonists to be humble and obedient 
citizens—dumb actors politically, without 
rights or pretense, although they were taxed 
without acquiring corresponding benefits. 
Therefore, the only way by which the Amer¬ 
icans could acquire the benefits for which 
the English people had struggled, and which 
they had secured, was to become independ¬ 
ent and self-governed. The colonists there¬ 
fore revolted, declaring their Independence 
on July 4 , ITTfi. 

When Constantinople fell to the Turks In 
1453, it seemed for some time that the 
flame of civilisation would be extinguished 
forever, except In Byzantium, In the midst 
of the darkness of the Middle Ages, which 
covered the Old World. 

The flight of the Greek sage^ to the west 
brought on the Benairaance by the spread¬ 
ing of Greek culture and sciences. The peo¬ 
ple of tile west could have said to Hellenlam. 
which seemed dead. 'Tour death gave us 
Ufe.” After the tall of Constantinople, the 
meet importont coemo-hiatoric saga was and 
stm remains the American Revolution. 

Without the American Revolution, with¬ 
out America, which has become so vast a 


country since l*m. vdthout the spirit which 
animated this mighty democracy of the 
United Statee, without the love of the Amer¬ 
ican pec^e for Ite freedom and without its 
rsadlnese to stake everything for its noble 
Ideals, there would not be a free world today. 
Without the support of this magnamimous. 
Invincible, and glorious country, the anni¬ 
versary of whose birth we celebrate today, 
neither in the First World War nor in the 
Second World War would freedom and lib¬ 
erty of the world have been saved, nor the 
check of communism and Soviet imperial¬ 
ism have been possible. The world outside 
the iron curtain would have been deprived 
even of leadership, not only polltleal and 
military, but also of moral, so essential in 
repelling the Slavo-communlstlc danger 
which now threatens the world from the 
east. 


Edncatioiitl AdvADcei Under UNESCO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLUM BENTON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr BENTON. Mr President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the edito¬ 
rial from the New York Times of Fri¬ 
day. July 6, headed '‘UNESCO's pilot 
plant ” I agree that “$20,000,000, spread 
over 12 years and six far-flung areas, 
does not seem like much money In these 
days." However, this is a most heart¬ 
ening project, and Dr. Torres Bodet. 
UNESCO Director General, is to he con¬ 
gratulated on it. I well remember his 
great campaign when he was Minister 
of Education in Mexico, to which this 
editorial refers, and which I had a 
chance to observe when I served as a 
delegate at the Chapultepec conference 
In 1945 With his leadership, and with 
encouraging results in the early years, 
I would like to hope that this most 
promising project can be greatly ex¬ 
panded long before the 12 years have 
gone by. If this project is to be merely 
a “pilot plant,” we In the Congress must 
be prepared to back its expansion as 
soon as the world recognizes the po¬ 
tential slgniflcance of the great results 
anticipated by DI. Torres Bodet and his 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

UNESCXl’S Pilot Plant 

Twenty million doUara, spread over 12 
years and six far-flung areas, doesn’t seem 
like much money In these days. Yet, spent 
as the UnltRd Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization plans to spend It. 
this stun can leave Its mark on the lives of 
countless millions of human beings. 
UNESCO, meeting in Paris, has unanimously 
endorsed a plan for “a world-wide drive 
against illiteracy and low living standards '* 
Specifically, it propoees to set up educational 
canten In Latin America, the Far East, equa¬ 
torial Africa, the Near East, and southeast 
Asia, in which teachers wUl be trained for 
work in the field. If the pattern already 
eetablished at the Mexican training center of 
Patzeuaro is followed, teams including an 
elementary teacher, a physician, and a vet¬ 


erinarian may be sent into remote villages 
to help the people. 

The present project comes out of the pio¬ 
neer work of Dr Jaime Torres Bodet. former 
Minister of Education in Mexico, now Di¬ 
rector General of UNESCO. Dr Torres Bodet 
attempted “a simultaneous attack on il¬ 
literacy, ill health, and soil erosion”'—three 
or the baste causes of rural poverty UNESCO 
is now in a position to extend this attack 
to all sectors of the earth where its repre¬ 
sentatives are allowed to operate, Several 
hundred trained recruits a year, each one 
capable of training others. wiU go into this 
bloodless battle against misery. 

The drama in this adventture is not the 
drama of drums and trumpets But what if 
projects like these save multitudes from 
blindness or death, what if many who have 
always been hungry learn how to produce 
enough to eat, what if a little light shines for 
those who have been living in medieval ig¬ 
norance. UNESCO’s 420,000.000 and 12 years 
Will not bring these blessings to all who 
need them, but the new program is at least 
what Dr. Torres Bodet called his Mexican 
experiment—a "pilot plant,” a landmark on 
the road toward a happier future. 


Arabiaii-AmericAii Oil Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACRUBXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 12, 1951 

Mr. LANE Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor. Boston. Mass.: 
New Dawn in Oil Partnerships Breaks 
Across Ahabun Desert 
(By Grant C. Butler) 

The wave of increasingly strong and some¬ 
times violent nationalism making itself felt 
throughout the Middle East is rapidly forc¬ 
ing the western nations to adopt a new out¬ 
look toward that crucial area 

There is a growing realization that If the 
west is to continue to do biulness in the 
Middle East it must take into greater ac¬ 
count not only the needs of the individual 
peoples but their national attitudes as well. 

Fortunately, in Saudi Arabia a fairly good 
start in this direction seems to have been 
made. 

There the United States, and more par¬ 
ticularly the Arabian-Amerlcan Oil Co, seems 
to have established a working partnership 
with the local government and population 
which Is proving extremely beneficial to 
everyone concerned This policy has com¬ 
bined to bring a prosperous and growing oil 
Industry to one of the world’s most ancient 
countries. 

Although both King Ibn-Saud and 
Aramco are able to point to far-reaching 
physical achievements in Saudi Arabia, the 
most important developments are those not 
visible to the eye. They are measured, 
rather. In mutual trust, cooperation, and a 
rising standard of living in an area where 
poverty has hitherto been chronic 

For It would be hard to overemphasize the 
importance of affording the Arab visible proo< 
of how Araraco’s activities have assisted 
him—and his country—through the utiliza¬ 
tion of the vast oil resources. If western 
ideals are to appeal to the Arab, then he must 
see beneficial application of them within his 
own country. 
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Today tba Baudl Arab can see the new eon- 
etructlon In hie country. He knowe that 
eanltatlon projeete have rateed the health 
etandarde of mi country. He knows that 
agricultural f>ro]ects are douriahlng in the 
desert. Re eees a new life ahead. 

He sees a previously nonexistent middle 
class of entrepreneurs developing, Ice plants, 
power and utility installations, gu'ages, and 
furniture plants owned and operated by 
Saudi Arabs lor Saudi Arabs are but a few 
of the new commercial enterprises constantly 
Increasing in number axul variety. 

A 360-mUe railroad is being built from the 
Persian Gulf into Riyadh, the center geo> 
graphically of the country and the political 
capital. Here the King and his numerous 
progeny reside. On the eastern end of the 
railroad, at Dammam, a 7-mUe pier and 
wharf is being built Into the Persian Qulf. 
Por the first time Saudi Arabia will have ade¬ 
quate deep-water unloading facilities and 
regular low-cost transportation Into the 
interior. 

Public works projects of this type can be 
eeen and their advantages appreciated by all 
Saudi Arabs. The airports, the water sys- 
terns, the lighting facilities, and the com¬ 
munications Improvements are affecting more 
and more inhabitants. 

But even greater advantages will be gained 
from the technical and Industrial training 
programs being carried on by Aramco and the 
other American firms now operating in Saudi 
Arabia. 

These training programs, designed to pro¬ 
duce more than 100 different types of skills, 
are helping to bring industrialization to 
Saudi Arabia at a faster rate, perhaps, than 
any other country In the world Technologi¬ 
cally, the country baa leaped decades in each 
of the past few years. 

Aramco also has realized the Importance 
of one Arab talking to another In the desert 
about the company and Its operations. Such 
conversations will be multiplied 10,000 times. 
It Is equal in importance to one American 
reading his newspaper, multiplied by 
millions. 

Recently a group of Saudi Arabs who had 
taught their native language to Americans 
at the Aramco training school In Rlverhead. 
N. Y, went on the air in Jeddah to broadcast 
views and oplnioni of life in America. 

Americans and Saudi Arabs have both 
learned valuable lessons at the training 
school The Saudi Arabs come to America 
on a rotating schedule to teach their native 
language to those Americans heading for 
Saudi Arabia. They attend night classes In 
various subjects, and they are taken on es¬ 
corted tours to great American Industrial 
centers. 

Before they return to Saudi Arabia the 
young instructors have absorbed an amazing 
amount of Americana Many learn to play 
baseball with the students. The majority 
develop a seemingly Insatiable appetite for 
American movies. Most return home to 
better jobs as the result of their schooling. 

The Americans learn to understand the 
Arab, his customs, and his culture They 
learn to evaluate the great upheaval going 
on In the Middle East, the slow changing of 
a culture which goes back several thousand 
years. 

In the years since 1933 when the first 
Americans arrived in Saudi Arabia, there is 
evidence that a bond of friendship has de¬ 
veloped between the peoples of the two coun¬ 
tries. The Arabs seem to like and trust their 
American friends. 

Aramco's public-relations policy has helped 
to remind Americans continually that they 
are guests In a country which deserves credit 
and respect for its basic adherence to the 
c use of world freedom and peace. Ameri¬ 
cans soon learn that the Arab is unsurpassed 
In politeness and hospitality. 


Perhaps in the future Aramco will devise a 
method of presenting the cultural and spirit¬ 
ual side of America for the Arabs to evaluate. 
This need is evident throughout the entire 
Middle East. It is a gigantic task, but it 
can be done. 


Obtemtiont and RecbinneiidAtioBi on 
Our EoroiioAtt Dofentei 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

or LOtnSXANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, upon re¬ 
turning from Europe recently after con¬ 
ferring with Oen. Dwight Elsenhower, 
Supreme Commander of European Allied 
Forces, I prepared and submitted to 
Hon. Carl Vinson, distinguished chair¬ 
man of the House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, a report upon our European de¬ 
fenses. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I offer for inclu¬ 
sion a copy of the report which I have 
submitted: 

July 3. 1961. 

Hon Carl Vinson, 

Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: In reference to my 
recent trip to Europe along with other Mem¬ 
bers of Congress from the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Appropriations Committee, and 
the Armed Services Committee, I desire to 
submit to you several observations and rec¬ 
ommendations. At the outset, I wish to state 
that the short time which this group of 
Congress spent in Europe was not such as to 
permit an exhaustive examination of the 
subject of European economy or European 
defenses. Nonetheless, it was long enough 
to give us some definite ideas along this llns 
within the free countries of Western Eu¬ 
rope. I am writing this memorandum with 
tx^ thought by placing these observations 
before you. to some extent, our program of 
Joint national defense might be strengthened 
by timely and proper constructive sugges¬ 
tions and criticisms. 

ECONOMIC BXCOVXRT 

In the briefings which 1 received as well as 
my own personal observations 1 was im¬ 
pressed by the remarkable economic recov¬ 
ery being made by the free nations of West¬ 
ern Europe. While the group I visited con¬ 
sisted of England, Norway, Holland. Belgium, 
France, Italy, and the American and French 
zones of Germany, the reaction was simi¬ 
lar wherever I turned. Nor did I rely en¬ 
tirely upon briefings and upon my own per¬ 
sonal observations. Insofar as I did converse 
with local people, I found almost a com¬ 
pletely unanimous sentiment to the effect 
that the home country had progressed along 
the road to a wholesome and stable economic 
recovery. Just how much of this recovery 
was due to our own efforts and bow much 
to the natural courage and perseverance 
of free people in Western Europe is difficult 
to say. but certainly the progress has been 
such as to justify serious thought and con¬ 
sideration of the program of an immediate 
reduction in EGA expenditures and the elim¬ 
ination of them at a early date. 

As is the Oise in this country to a much 
lesser degree. Inflation in Europe is a great 
and grim fear. There is no doubt that this 


fact has delayed recovery and it is only after 
the economy Is anchored to a definite level 
of walue that economic progress timidly 
raises its bead and attempts to set the stage 
for real wholesome recovery. 1 was shocked 
to realize, for instance, that the French 
franc, which in the days of World War t 
was one of the strong currencies of Europe 
and worth something like 23 cents per franc 
in American money, bad sunk to a low point 
where it is roughly exchanged at one-third 
cent per franc. In the competitive market 
the franc is worth even less than this figure. 
In spite of this rank inflation of currencies, 
where the values remained constant for an 
extended period of time, business has had 
the tendency to move toward normalcy, shops 
to fill with wares for merchandising, and 
customers seem eager for the bargain coun¬ 
ters. 

COMMUNISM 

with the return of a more stable eco¬ 
nomic condition, the fight against com¬ 
munism has apparently been pushed ahead. 
More than any other country visited In Eu¬ 
rope, France presented the spectacle of an 
internal struggle to free itself of com¬ 
munism. Our party was In Paris on the day 
of the election and the day following. Some 
of us even visited voting places unofficially 
to observe the serenity with which the 
French conducted their elections. Al¬ 
though we left France too early to pass judg¬ 
ment upon the results of the election, subse¬ 
quent events have clearly Indicated that 
slowly, with a painstaking effort, the great 
people of this country are repudiating com¬ 
munism and placing their trust In more 
stable parties, doctrines, and a more patri¬ 
otic element of their population. It Is true 
that the Communists still produce the 
greatest popular vote of any party, but the 
so-called center parties, together with the 
remarkable strength of the DeOaulist fac¬ 
tions. make It obvious that the majority of 
the French people still stand true to their 
democratic traditions. I believe with an 
artful handling of this situation and full 
cooperation by our people, the Europeans 
will respond to democratic doctrines In the 
future as they have in the past. 

MILITART POSTURE 

At this juncture, I wish to emphasize that 
I detected throughout Europe the budding 
desire of Its people to be more adequately 
armed to defend themselves. It Is obvious 
that this national-defense movement Is 
growing in these countries and is Indicated 
by the building of military organizations 
and the effort to obtain equipment for de¬ 
fense purposes. England, being located on 
an Island, presents, of course, a different sit¬ 
uation. Is has maintained its navy and a 
semblance of an army and air force On the 
European Continent, every country visited 
showed our group by active determination 
and by military maneuvers and In other 
ways Its desire for Immediate national de¬ 
fense; and the physical attitude and moral 
ability to handle organizations and equip¬ 
ment Intended for that purpose I was im¬ 
pressed by the eagerness of the young men 
in Norway, Belgium, the French zone, and 
other places to learn to handle the equip¬ 
ment presently available and to work In co¬ 
operation for a larger defense effort. 

GENERAL EISENHOWEB 

Easily the most appealing figure in all Eu¬ 
rope Is that of Oen. Dwight Elsenhower. He 
has the enthusiasm of a much younger man, 
the experience of his great command in 
World War II, and the prestige of a man who 
enjoys a unique place throughout the world 
and especially In Western Europe. With 
tireless energy, great organizational skill, and 
a relentless enthusiasm, he is bringing to¬ 
gether the leaders of the free people of Eu¬ 
rope into a cooperative effort at national 
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defe&M. Wberever the xume of General 
Elsenhower U used, the ImpreMlon upon Su'* 
rope l8 apparent. 

lUustratlve of this fact are the r ttaoke the 
Communists are making upon him from time 
to time and his fine work throughout Europe. 
The satirical cartoons from Communist 
sources of his landing In France constitute 
the beginning of a campaign of abuse and 
misrepresentation and attacks upon him 
which have continued to this present hour. 
1 was very much impressed by the frank and 
logical manner In which the general has put 
together his ideas for a logical program of 
European military cooperation in defense of 
democratic Europe. 

ENGLAND 

The group spent a day visiting the air 
bases In England. The British bases, of 
course, were built In World War 11 but are 
In excellent shape at the present time The 
American bases being built are to be engi¬ 
neered along the familiar lines of bases 
within the United States and are to bo paid 
for under joint arrangement by the United 
Kingdom and this country on a 50-50 basis. 
Without any definite contracts as to the 
length of tenure, it seems to be agreeable 
that they be occupied by the troops of this 
country as long as is necessary to meet the 
exigencies of this present emergency. 

I noted especially In England, and through¬ 
out Western Europe generally, the trouble 
which each base Is having with the shortage 
of spare parts for mechanical equipment 1 
talked with members of British B-29 crews 
who told me at different times that this was 
a great problem Some of the crew members 
complained about engine trouble and me¬ 
chanical disorders of the B-29, and In doing 
so they exhibited a lack of complete under¬ 
standing of the 'mechanism of this great 
plane All complained of Inability to obtain 
spare parts, but they also Indicated this sit¬ 
uation was improving. It was with a matter 
of pride' I learned that not a single B-29 had 
cracked up during Its use by the British 
aviators. 

As to spare parts, it seems to me that In 
most Instances some arrangement could be 
worked out whereby these parts might be 
obtained overseas. Arsenals are available in 
England, Belgium, France, and other places 
for the making of spare parts and the very 
fact that these arsenals, machine shops, and 
foundries are located near at hand, will make 
the matter of spare-parts production a 
simpler one and bring about greater effi¬ 
ciency In the proper maintenance of the 
complicated machines and equipment over¬ 
seas This problem should be worked out as 
soon as possible In the interest of a better 
European defense. 

COMMUNISM 

The early returns gave the Communists a 
popular vote of 6,001,618 with a reported 103 
seats definitely capt\jred by them. As against 
this, the De Qaulllsts polled 4.039,887 votes 
with 115 seats. The center parties polled In 
excess of 7,000,000 votes with a total In ex¬ 
cess of 376 seats and 21 seats were left to 
independents. This gives some Idea of the 
political situation existing in France and 
gives some idea of the struggle through 
which this country Is going at the present 
time. 

GERMANY 

Everybody In Eiuope realizes that Ger¬ 
many Is the key to the European situation. 
More than ever, today Western Germany Is 
pecessary to a proper solution of our prob¬ 
lems. We were told the Ruhr problem had 
largely been solved and that coal mining and 
steel production are progressing reasonably 
satisfactorily. The nrenoh zone still has 
some pressing economic problems which are 
at once apparent to one who talks to the 
people living in that zone. Until Germany 
XOVn—App.-^281 


finds Its proper place In the field of affairs 
among the free people of Western Europe 
our difficulties In this direction will continue. 

It has been proposed that out of Western 
Germany we attempt to set up a small army 
of perhaps 260,000 persons, carefully con¬ 
trolled and with special equipment. This 
army might be called the German constabu¬ 
lary or it may be a part of our Army, or It 
may be as an independent force. Properly 
handled and properly controlled such a force 
might add a great deal to the stability of 
Central and Western Europe, but great care 
should be used to avoid a return to anything 
like the militarism which preceded World 
War II In Germany. I might state that since 
Germany has been shorn of a large part of its 
eastern provinces and has been divided be¬ 
tween the Soviet and Western Powers, the 
European fear of a consolidated militant 
Germany is greatly reduced, if not eliminated. 

AMERICAN TROOPS 

My time while in Germany was spent 
largely with American troops in our occu¬ 
pied zone. I went by train from Wiesbaden, 
headquarters of the Air CkMStnand. to Ora- 
fenwohr with Maj. Oen Paul Dahlquist, 
then commanding general of the First Divi¬ 
sion, but now recently made Corps Com¬ 
mander The Fourth Division was there 
moving Into Germany and one of the great 
problems which It had encountered was the 
housing problem. 

This Is getting to be a most serious prob¬ 
lem in numerous places In Europe The 
ability to obtain housing is not as fiuent 
now os it was Immediately after the end of 
World War II People have become settled in 
their homes and are not easily dispossessed. 
The influx of some 6,OOO.OC9 of people from 
the Russian occupied zone in the east and 
from other countries has made the housing 
problem a difficult one In advance of the 
coming of the Fourth Division an effort was 
made to satisfactorily arrange for housing, 
but in spite of great efforts made, as addi¬ 
tional troops are brought Into the occupied 
zone of Germany our housing troubles 
mount It may become necessary that we 
build considerable housing in our occupied 
zone of Germany even at this late date. 

I spent time inspecting units of the First 
Division, especially the Sixteenth Infantry. 
I am glad to report that I found this division 
cared for with modern mechanized equip¬ 
ment, including tanks, machine guns, rifles, 
trench mortars, and modern artillery. More¬ 
over, the commanding officer has thought 
wise to utilize the old German maneuver 
areas available to their maximum possibili¬ 
ties Nut only do local units of our troops 
use these maneuver areas constantly, but 
units from all parts of Germany and from 
Austria are brought in for training there 

In spite of the present size of the ma- 
njuver area, our troops badly need additional 
acreage for that purpose. As more troops 
enter the occupied zone for large-scale 
maneuvers the need becomes more pressing 
and in time we may really suffer from lack 
of available training areas 

Both In the field and in the billet morale 
of our troops seems to be high, The im¬ 
proved methods of procurement and dis¬ 
tribution are helpful to the company and 
battery mess and at the same time a limited 
amount of food, especially fresh foods, may 
be purchased locally. Of course additional 
facilities for recreation are always desirable 
but the need for it Is nothing like as great 
as It is in places such as In Stevensvllle, New¬ 
foundland, where the long winters and In¬ 
accessibility of the bases make outside en¬ 
tertainment practically impossible. 

FOsmoN or spain 

Wherever we went In Europe the question 
was asked as to the possible position of Spain 
In reference to the military recovery of that 


continent. In every instance where military 
men were requested opinions, they almost 
Invariably were to the effect that Spain con¬ 
stituted a tremendous asset which was being 
overlooked I think what attracted the mili¬ 
tary so much were the armies of Spain. 
Poorly equipped, it is true, but with seasoned 
manpower available and dependable for 
emergency purposes 

The view of the United Kingdom, and to 
like extent that of France, is against the as¬ 
sociation of Spain Into any organized defense 
of Europe, The fear was manifest in some 
quarters that the association of Spain into 
an organization for the defense of Europe 
would be an element of weakness which 
might Indicate In the minds of many that 
the Pyrenees rather than the Rhine was the 
1951 “Maginot line of defense.” There is 
no doubt but what the view of people such 
as this should be desired and should receive 
consideration. At the same time, if the 
over-all purpose of our being in Europe now 
is to build up defenses, it is difficult to 
understand just why a large nation such as 
Spain, with a comparatively large army avail¬ 
able, can be completely ignored. 

FRANCE 

The French occupied zone presents a star¬ 
tling contrast to that of the American occu¬ 
pied zone. Under EGA expenditures we have 
primed the factories and workshops of our 
occupied zone In Germany and as a result 
progress is seen at every turn. People are 
busy, in fact bustling The land is being 
tilled to the very limit of available acreage 
and crops seemed to be good when we were 
in the area Smokestacks belched smoke and 
the prevalence of the dinner pail in the T i nd 
of the worker gave irrefutable evidence of 
employment At the same time no system¬ 
atic effort is being made to rebuild the 
bombed out plants and homes People still 
live in houses with one or two walls crum¬ 
pled up Into a pile of debris, roofs with open¬ 
ings to the sky in places and floors warped 
and unstable Until the German people feel 
assured that the Rubsians will not come In 
and take over, they are withholding recon¬ 
struction on a large scale. 

In the French zone employment is not at 
the level of the American zone The air of 
Industry and of assurance does not prevail. 
The people dress more shabbily and the lack 
of large governmental expenditures by the 
occupying powers Is evident 

On the other hand, the maneuvers of the 
French troops while in this zone presented 
a spectacle of alert activity The young men 
In the unit on maneuvers used tanks with 
facility and confidence of training and en¬ 
thusiasm The marksmanship was excellent. 

One Of the great problems of the future 
which must be met is the pay of troops of 
this country Of course, the pay of our own 
soldiers is far higher than anything else In 
Europe. So low, in fact, is the pay of soldiers 
from other countries that often this Is a 
source of much friction. A movement Is 
now on to attempt some equalization of pay 
among the European countries. Such a pro¬ 
gram cannot and should not affect the pay 
of the American soldiers 

On the other hand, when the economies of 
the free countries of Western Europe will 
permit, some Increase in pay might be fully 
justified. It Is not hard to train an un¬ 
skilled man and produce out of him an ex¬ 
cellent mechanic and artisan. With low pay 
the difficulty comes in trying to keep him in 
the armed services after he has acquired 
a technical skill needed in civilian industry. 
Army careers are broken short by lack of 
pay and career men are forced to turn tc 
clvUlan fields for funds needed to malntals 
their families and meet their responsibilities 

In making these suggestions, however. 1 
know that pay is one of the heavy expendi* 
tures in any defense program. If the Euro< 
pean nations themselves are to meet thii 
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problem they we going to be required eery 
eoon to raise to a much higher ioy«l their 
own expenditures for national defenM. Z 
believe it Would be unfortunate If our coun¬ 
try attempted m the organlalng of the de¬ 
fenses of Burope to enter Into the pay prob¬ 
lem, Our peo^e are the highest paid and 
Canada comes next, with others in the de¬ 
scending line This is one problem which 
is pushing for an early solution. 

WhUe presenting this idea, 1 was inter¬ 
ested In the program sponsored by high 
commanders in our occupied aone for a 
savings program for American troops. Our 
staff officers are encouraging not only the 
enlisted men but the officers to set aside 
funds for the proverbial rainy day when they 
may be needed by American soldiers for 
themselves or their families I was sur¬ 
prised St the very high pwcantage of sav¬ 
ings In some of the areas in the American 
zone and I especially command the com¬ 
manding officers who have (qxmsored and 
carried on such a program with the results 
obtained. With Inflated mwkets overseas 
in many instances and the dollw lacking the 
purchasing power it normally should have, 
our troops do not make a mistake in setting 
aside funds for use when they return to 
their homes in the tJnited States 
Respectfully yotirs. 

OVXBTON BKOOKS. 

Member of Congrese* 


Sccarity in tkc Hobm 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

or vnuuKu 

m THE BESNATB OF THE UE T FED BTAIEB 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a very fine 
address delivered by Hon. Samuel M. 
Bemiss. of Richmond. Va.. before the 
Virginia Conference of Social Workers, 
on May 2.1961. in Roanoke. Va. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

SsctmxTY IN THE Houi: What Doxs It MkamT 
If some of us fall from time to time into 
that elastic and plebeian category embrac¬ 
ing the American businessman. It is quite 
natural that we should possess a curiosity 
as to the origin of the ipecles, and a personal 
Interest In the place assigned to us in our 
evolving American society. 

The American businessman, as we know 
the species, came out of the Atlantic Ocean 
in veesels not much larger than Venus' scal¬ 
lop shell, and landed on a mud flat on 
Powhatan's River which they named James¬ 
town after a stupid English Elng. One 
hundred and eight of them (adventurers 
they were called) arrived on three wondrous* 
ly small ships In the spring of 1607. By faU 
45 percent of them were dead 
Bow the rest survived and what they did 
to and with the Indians is handed down 
to us In a fanciful narrative by one John 
Smith, who was not a businessman and who 
departed soon t<xt ffiaglaad. He was, how¬ 
ever, a man of inflntte Imagination and 
apparently was the only one of this first 
company who had time to ke^ a diary and 
write his memoirs. Be reoorded this obser¬ 
vation* "No man Is entitled to a place in 
America He must make hlf own.*' Later 
John Bolfe, anticipating tlie eonstltuttonal 


guarantiee of Bill of Rifhla by 160 
years, wrote that in Virginia every asan Is 
enjoytng the frulte of his lahmr. insefer as 
he has earned them. And here, If we leallRe 
It. was sounded the keynote for the tlist tree 
election on the NCrth American conttoent. 
In a marvelously short time these practical 
people, seeking practical solutions lor their 
problems, laid the eooxmmlo. poHtloal, and 
social eomerstonss for a great nation, and 
cast the mold for the American businMsman 
which has bem modified very little In sub¬ 
sequent yeses. 

I cannot tell you why this paragon or 
Beelaebub, dependent upon your point of 
view, has accomplished so much more than 
his counterpart elsewhere In the world, but 
Z think that the liberty and freedom which 
ha earned and preserved by sweat and blood 
has contributed to make this Nation the 
wealthiest on the face of the earth, and his 
social consciousness has contributed to the 
greatness of the people. 

Of course, this liberty led to great excesses 
and produced the great opportunlsta—the 
Ooulda. the Flaka, etc. Piracy aeemed for a 
while to be tranaferred from the Caribbean 
to Wall Street. These excesses were counter¬ 
acted by a great national social eonsdous- 
ness and In an aatonUhtngly orderly manner 
a great people adjusted themselves to a 
changing world and a developing society. 
Ownership of the great services and means of 
production was transferred from a few pro¬ 
prietors to many, and the direction of indus¬ 
try went to trained businessmen employed 
by the many owners A revolution was ac- 
oompUahed and. marvelously, liberties and 
freedom of action were preserved, and still 
we enjoy the fruits oi our labor. As eloquent 
evidence of this revdutlon and the preserva¬ 
tion of opportunity you have the careers of 
Charles Wilson of Oeneral Electric, of Walter 
Gifford of the Telephone Co, of Benjamin 
Pairless of the United fftates Steel Corp., and 
many others. 

This development la really quite appalling. 
One great company owned by a half million 
people paid in 1960 a billion and a quarter 
in income taxes, two billion in wages, and 
seven hundred and forty million in dividends 
to its owners. With all, it is a free enterprise 
directed by businessmen, as are the rest of 
the great and small enterprises In this coun¬ 
try. They produce the goods, they pay the 
wages, and they pay the freight to carry this 
great Nation, and all more abundantly than 
any arrangement ever devised by man’s 
Ingenuity. 

1 cannot answe** the question posed by the 
subject assigned to us for discussion. U I 
attempted to, many of you would disagree. 
You would also disagree with any definition 
of aecurlty In the home. I sugg^ that we 
stand under the sheltor of our disciplined 
society for a moment and watch the straws 
which are carried along in the hurricane of 
our amailng development for an indication 
of its direction and intensity. 

The right of the Fediral Government to 
le-y income taxes became the law of the 
land In 1918. The normal tax that year 
was 1 percent on Incomes over 64.000 and 
graduated up to 6 percent on incomea over 
6500.000. In 1860 the normal tax was 18 per- 
o«at after allowable deductions and grad¬ 
uated up to a maximum of 91 percent. The 
Federal budget ta 1918 was 6684,765.876.20. 
Today It la in excess of seventy-one billions. 
The Federal debt eonsieted of a email issue 
of bonds to secure bank (droulatlon. lOday 
the debt Is two hundred and sixty hlUlonSi 
and I suppose that the University of Gall- 
f ornla has mors students than were enrolled 
in all the univertlties of the land In 1918. 

We have fought two great wars and the 
world looks to ui to keep It out of the third. 
In the last few years we have developed a 
national idan for aoelai seeurlty. In addi- 


tton. our industry hat generallf accepted tim 
priacq^e that iigoeffi bualBsas Rh ihdsw^ 
to take care of its own and has adopted pvt- 
va^e plans for augmented Old-age pensions, 
bospltallnatlon, alek benefits. unempU^ment 
insurance. paldrVacattoBe. tbs 40-hOfur week, 
etc. The cost of these benefits is a part of 
the oost of the production of goods and 
services and there is no other source which 
can provide it. The cost of these so-ealied 
fringe benefits amounts on the average to 
about 17^ pereent of our Industrial payroll 
and our acale of wages la the highest ever to 
exist. 

Time and spaos do not permit even the 
most superficial survey of the expansion of 
governmental actlvltiee. I Just ask you to 
think of them. Suffice It to eay that we have 
achieved great benefits for the mass of our 
people without national socialisation and 
without eliminating the right of man to en¬ 
joy the frulte of hio labor. 

It Is not for us to say that toffiallsm has 
failed In England. We don't know what 
t^^ose people want, but we are reliably in¬ 
formed that the sick have trouble In getting 
medical attention, that labor produces less 
and gets less, that the people are cold and 
hungry, and that the Empire is disintegrat¬ 
ing. Their effort, however, is valuable, for 
they are effectively demonstrating to us that 
prosperity and security cannot be achieved 
by means of panaceas, inflated currency, and 
conflecatory taxes, and that security for the 
family must, like the house it llvee In, be 
built from the ground up and not from the 
sky down. In our generation we have wit¬ 
nessed currency inflations which have de¬ 
stroyed families and great nations, and it has 
been ever thiie. 

And so I oome back to the subject of our 
dlseussion—^to our first American business¬ 
men who believed in elementary arithmetic, 
who believed that the prosperity of the com¬ 
munity depended upon the security of the 
family and the family security depended in 
a large measure on family entorprlse, and 
that It is a government’s function to pro¬ 
tect this security. 1 reaffirm my belief in 
thj soundness of these precepts, that family 
security everywhere means prosperity for all, 
and it Is based on security of productive 
opportunity and a sound national economy. 


Inportation of Mexican Labor 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 17,1951 

)Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr^ President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Ricord an editorial 
eptitled '^Wetback,'* relating to the Mex¬ 
ican labor importation bill, which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Post this 
morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

WxnAcm 

The Frestdent's reluctant approval of the 
Eliender-Poage Mexican labor importation 
bin puts a mistaken gloss on a pleoe of see* 
tloasl and special interest legislation of the 
very worst kind. As it stands. It is a naked 
subsidy fdr a Usntted nuipksf bt targe-acaia 
Southwestern growers and food procassors. 
It flies In the face of every warning contained 
in the report of the Msideat's Oommtelon 
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on Migratory Labcsr. Xt eontatna no adaquato 
salegttarda against tbs lUsgal sntry of a frsab 
flood of povsrty-atrloken Mexican farm work« 
era—^'wetbaoke** as they are ooznmonly 
called-^r against leaving legally admitted 
Mexican workers stranded here to aggravate 
the already serious American migratory farm 
labor problem. 

The President made his own mlsglvlnga 
about the measure quite plain. ‘T could 
not have given xny approval to this act.” he 
said, “had X not been assured by congres¬ 
sional leaders that supplementary legislation 
and appropriations would receive prompt 
consideration at this session “ We hope that 
these assurances will be realized. We have 
our fingers crossed, however. In the light of 
the act's legislative history. The stalwart 
efforts of Senators Chavxz, Douglas, and 
HUMPKRirv to incorporate rational safeguards 
were either defeated on the floor or Jettisoned 
in conference. Even Senator Douglas' 
amendment, providing for a fine and prison 
sentence for employers of illegal aliens, was 
stricken by the conference committee In 
Its place a meaningless substitute was 
adopted permitting the contracting of Mexi¬ 
can wetbacks who have been in this country 
for more than 6 years The measure serves, 
in short, to legalize the wetbacks already 
here and to bring in more of these helpless 
people. 

Four supplementary measures are sought 
by the President (1) legislation providing 
penalties for harboring or concealing aliens 
who have entered this country Illegally: 
(2) authorization for Immigration officials 
to Inspect places of employment without a 
warrant. (8) appropriations to step up the 
enforcement work of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service: (4) funds for the 
Farm Placement Service of the Babor Depart¬ 
ment to survey market needs and recruit 
workers to fill those needs The last of these 
Is Indispensable if any solution of the migra¬ 
tory farm labor problem is to be reached 

Unless the supplementary measures re¬ 
quested by the President are adopted, the 
Mexican migrants and domestic farm 
workers will both suffer. Mexlcan-Amerlcan 
relations can only be Impaired by a con¬ 
tinuance of the ruthless exploitation of 
Mexican workers which has taken place in 
the past. And the establishment of decent 
wages and working conditions necessary to 
attract American farm workers will be frus¬ 
trated In the interest of good neighborli- 
ness in the Western Hemisphere as well as In 
the interest of American agricultural 
workers—and the long-range interest of 
agricultural employers—Congress ought to 
adopt the President's recommendations 
without delay. 


European Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or coNNzcnctrr 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the remark¬ 
able column of July 7 in the New York 
Times written by Anne O'Hare McCor¬ 
mick. She is quite right in her refer¬ 
ences to Mr. Paul Hoffman and his efforts 
along the lines now advocated by Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower. My own background 
with the British economy makes me un¬ 


derstand why General Eisenhower's ap¬ 
peal was not more warmly applauded by 
the English speaking union in Londoa 
Yet, he. like Paul Hoffman, who advo¬ 
cating proposals which seem to me es¬ 
sential for the future of Western Eu¬ 
rope—proposals for sweeping away the 
barriers that divide Europe, proposals 
which were heard for the most part in 
silence, according to the New York Times 
London correspondent. 

I ask permission to Insert this column 
by Mrs, McCormick not only because of 
the rare insight which is characteristic 
of her columns, but because of the high 
praise which is implicit in her column 
for General Eisenhower, and for his 
present leadership, Mrs. McCormick 
comments that— 

Seldom, if ever, has General Elsenhower 
spoken so forthrightly on a political theme. 
• • • His address In L udon wa« not one 

of his spontaneous utterances • • •.It 
surprised and discomfited his hearers be¬ 
cause he was saying, in effect, that unity was 
the missing ingredient. 

Paul Hoffman, in an address of com¬ 
parable historic significance, called for 
Integration. General Eisenhower now 
calls for unity, and he points out that 
European unity would mean early inde¬ 
pendence of aid from America. 

Mr President, I think that this column 
by Mrs McCormick Is one of the most 
important newspaper columns or reports 
which I have ever called to the attention 
of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Missing Element in Euxope's Defense 
(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 

Those who listened to General Elsen¬ 
hower’s appeal for European unity to the 
English-Speaking Union In London were 
struck by the fervor with which It was deliv¬ 
ered and the coolness with which It was re¬ 
ceived The Supreme Commander of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization la a very 
popular figure In Britain Hailed by Foreign 
Secretary Herbert Morrison as "the first citi¬ 
zen of the Atlantic,” he was tendered the 
warmest kind of personal ovation at the be¬ 
ginning and end of his address But his 
proposals for sweeping away the barriers that 
divide Europe "were beard for the most part 
in silence," reports the Times’ London cor¬ 
respondent Prime Minister Attlee limited 
his comment to remarking that “it was a 
speech of wide sweep" which needed careful 
study. The general press reaction reflected 
Mr Morrison’s cautious view that the At¬ 
lantic organization should take precedence 
over the unity General Elsenhower had In 
mind. 

Even Winston Churchill, whose name the 
American Invoked as the sponsor of the Idea 
of United Europe, responded with unusual 
reserve. The first step toward the goal, he 
said, was solidarity between the British 
Commonwealth and the United States The 
unification of Europe was "the second stage,” 
he asserted, and could be founded only upon 
the first. 

BRITISH isolationism 

It is quite obvious, indeed, that even the 
Immense prestige that General Elsenhower 
commands in Europe, and especially In Brit¬ 
ain, could not arouse enthusiasm In a British 
audience for the cause he pleaded. Other 
American advocates of European union, in¬ 
cluding Paul Hoffman, have run Into the 
•ame resistance. The Labor government Is 
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opposed on principle to any surrender of 
aovereignty that might restrict state controls 
and impinge on its domestic program. And 
while Conservative leaders support a unlfled 
Europe In theory, when it comes down to 
cases they shy away from the practical steps 
that would make It possible. 

The British attitude toward the Council 
of Europe and the Schuman plan is based 
neither on party differences nor concern for 
the partnership of the Commonwealth, 
which is strong and close enough to permit 
Britain to make any other ties her Interests 
dictate Her reluctance to Join Europe 
springs from a feeling not unlike the old 
American isolationism, and equally out¬ 
dated—a feeling that she does not belong to 
the continent and does not wish to be 
"federated" into It 

General Elsenhower understands British 
sentiment as well as anybody. He was fully 
aware that he was striking an unpopular 
note when he addressed the representative 
audience gathered to welcome him and bear 
witness to Anglo-American friendship on the 
eve of the Fourth of July. It took courage 
to take John Bull by the horns, go to apeak, 
and come out boldly for a project that has 
been smothered, he said, by "procrastination, 
timid measures, slow steps, and cautious 
measures " 

Seldom, If ever, has General Eisenhower 
spoken so forthrightly on a political theme 
It can be taken for granted that he did not 
speak without purpose Hla address In Lon¬ 
don was not one of his spontaneous utter¬ 
ances, it was carefully prepared It sur¬ 
prised and discomfited his hearers, because 
he was saying in effect that unity was the 
missing ingredient In the compound he Is 
commissioned to weld together. 

He made It very clear that he was not re¬ 
ferring to unity In the abstract sense of 
common purpose and combined action in 
emergency, but to a workable European fed- 
eiatlon that would do away with territorial 
fences, tariffs, the costly encumbrances, and 
duplicated burdens Imposed by a multiplic¬ 
ity of national governments 

AN ACT or rAXTH 

But it was as commander of a multina¬ 
tional defense force that his appeal was most 
significant General Elsenhower paid trib¬ 
ute to the spirit of cooperation he has en¬ 
countered in hla task. "I have no doubt as 
to the capacity of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization to surmount even the formi¬ 
dable obstacles imposed on us by the politi¬ 
cal facta of present-day Europe " But in 
this act of faith he added a warning that 
reveals why he appealed for British support 
In achieving European unity. “With the 
handicaps of enforced division, it Is clear 
that even the minimum essential security 
effort will seriously strain the resources of 
Europe.” 

This Is not the American speaking, though 
he observes that European unity would 
mean early Independence of aid from Amer¬ 
ica This is the organizer of NATO, express¬ 
ing a conclusion forced on him by hla expe¬ 
rience in working to create a unified defense 
system He is not urging European union 
as a political Ideal or an economic necessity, 
like Winston Churchill. Paul Reynaud, Paul- 
Henri Spank, Paul Hoffman, and other dis¬ 
tinguished advocates of the concept Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower argues, with a conviction 
that Impels him to challenge Britlah opin¬ 
ion, that union, real and practical union, is 
the first necessity of European security. His 
words must be read, moreover, in connection 
with the shift in American policy in regard 
to German rearmament The Idea of a Eu¬ 
ropean army Is gaining ground, not for the 
French reason of preventing the formation 
of an Independent German force, but be¬ 
cause it Is becoming Increasingly apparent 
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that the plan oSttn the beet way of coordt* 
natlng national tmlte and forming the 
united defense front Oenaral XUsenhower la 
laboring against enormous national obsta¬ 
cles to put togettier^ 


MsteUeet Forest Sayed by a Great 
OtiieB and a Gteat Congrettman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUa W. YORTT 

or CALIVOBMU 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPHSSSNTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, IBSl 

Mr. TORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in our Riooan a news story 
from the New York Times, which de- 
cribes the beautiful primeval pine forest 
in California which it now appears will 
be preserved. Z am also asking that we 
include an article by Florabel Muir, 
which appeared in the Los Angeles Mir¬ 
ror on July 12. 1951. Florabel Muir is 
an excellent writer, and her column is 
a favorite one in Los Angeles. 

Although many persons deserve credit 
for helping to save the majestic pine 
forest, 1 believe all will feel that two men 
are more responsible than others lor the 
success of this worthy endeavor. First 
and foremost is the great California 
statesman. Mr. John B. Elliott, whose 
many outstanding services are too nu¬ 
merous to describe in these brief re¬ 
marks. Congress can, however, claim 
some part in shaping his attitude toward 
public matters, because earlier in his life 
he represented the Associated Press on 
the floor of this House. The other per¬ 
son 1 feel I am justified in singling out 
for praise is our colleague, the Honorable 
Chit HoLzsmo, who has spent many 
hours during many busy days in arrang¬ 
ing for the indispensable Federal par¬ 
ticipation in the preservation plans. Mr. 
Houfxxld is loved and respected by all 
Californians. He is noted for his sincere 
and conscientious service to the people 
whom he represents. Certainly he has 
good reason to be proud of his part in 
saving the great pine forest California 
is proud of our Congressman for doing 
this, and proud of John B. Elliott for 
being the prime mover in the long and 
sometimes discouraging fight to prevent 
destruction of a forest which can be 
matched no place in the world. 

Ad imusual incident played an im¬ 
portant part in the conservation drive, 
Mr Gene Wilbur, then a member of Mr. 
Elliott’s staff, was anxious to find a 1927 
Federal statute, providing for transfer 
to the State of California of a corridor 
area between the North Calaveras Park 
and the proposed South Calaveras Park. 
Fortunately, Mr. Wilbur was not a law¬ 
yer and went about the matter by actu¬ 
ally looking up the word “Calaveras” in 
the index of the United States Code. He 
was not surprised, although any lawyer 
would have been, to find that the word 
was in the index, and this led to the dis¬ 
covery of a statute passed in 1909, which 
statute authorized the Secretary of 


Agricifitare to piwserve part M thiagvM 

Calaveras grove by giving to ttm prtvatiB 
owners d the forest equal stumpaie la 
other areas owned by the ooeeraateiik 
This statute has proved vital to the oon- 
servation effort—tiUe Id, UMted States 
code, section 494. It became a law 
ing the second admlzdstmtion of Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, and at a time when Mr. 
James Wilson of Iowa was Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The President (ff the United States, 
the Honorable Harry Truman: the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Charles Brannan; and the Governor of 
California, the Honorable Earl Warren, 
have all cooperated to carry the conser¬ 
vation plan forward to the present stage 
which makes complete success probable. 
Dr. Frederick Law Olmsted, the famous 
conservationist, has been most helpful. 
Dr. Willard O. Van Name and Mr. Irv¬ 
ing Brant have also made valuable con¬ 
tributions. There axe many others whom 
I would Uke to mention if time permitted. 

The matchless trees will stand as a 
monument to the fine people who have 
preserved them as an inspiration to all 
of us. I should Uke, Mr. Speaker, to 
include In my remarks at this point the 
newspaper story and article which I 
mentioned a moment ago: 

(From the New York Times] 

PnuE Plan Paissks voi Ahcikmt Puncs— 
IVna XM None Fomesz Bast or San Fran¬ 
cisco Mat Be Bovobt roa Usi as Public 
Bbsbbve 

Los Angxlbs, July 14.—S-yeor campaign, 
fostered by conservationists from coast to 
coast, to preserve a unique stand of pine 
trees, centuries old, in Cslifomis took on 
new Impetus this week as negotiations went 
ahead for acquisition by the State of two 
key tracts of land. 

The trees Involved ore purple-bazked sugar 
pines, some towering os high as 260 feet, 
with cones os much as two feet long, and 
dating, quite a few of them from before 
Ooiumbus’ discovery of America 
They ore concentrated princlpoUy In a 
400-acre section of sequoia, pine and fir 
forest 130 miles east of San Francisco in tba 
Stanislaus BivwNorth Fork Gorge section 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The site 
la in the heart of the gold-rush country 
celebrated by Mark Twain and Bret Harts, 
and Is a scant 36 mllss from Angels Comp, 
the scene of Twain's jumping frog olsasic. 

On tbe northwest side ot the river is 
Calaveras State Park, comprising a notable 
grove of aequola trees. Ihe sugar pines lie 
southeast of the river, in Beaver Creek Val¬ 
ley, olCNM to another sequoia traot, In an 
area owned partly by the Government and 
portly by private interests, principally lum¬ 
ber companies. 

The eugor pines, of which there ore sev¬ 
eral thousand large and smoU, ora a type 
now found only in southern Oregon. Cali¬ 
fornia and lower OoUfomia. the Btate'e pen¬ 
insular olIBhoot that belongs to Mesloo. 

This stand, whieb quoUfled naturalists 
have pronounoed the finest known, is on 
land of the Pickering Lumber COrp. of BAn- 
sas City. Md., major owner in the terrain 
southeast <a tbe river. 

In 1948 it becoms known that tbe cor¬ 
poration, in Its logging operations in the 
so-called South Sequoia Grove, woa getting 
closer and closer to ttu sugar pines. 
NnrmsN n u nmum sons in tm waonm 
A movement to preserve them as a war 
memorial park was started by John B. Bt- 


Uott, ties Angeles oil operator. The wvs- 
meht bis gained tbe support at eoeees cdt 
isadtng outdoor and cme org s e i lea t te Bs »ad 
a nraltttods ot oltieshi in Oamaente end 
aieswliara. Iba laadbig eastern campaigner 
haa been Dr. Willard O. Van Mama, a retired 
msinhar m the staff ot the American ifusium 
of Natural History, in New York City* 

At the asms time other grcwgMi began pro¬ 
moting State ocqulattlon of the entire south 
grove, ooverlttg about 1,900 aerse, os a iot- 
iooi addition to the State perk. 

The himber coaoeni indicated tte wlUlng- 
nesi to pert with both the eequola and 
sugor-plne tracts for suitable compensation. 

*1110 Intervening 8 years have been occu¬ 
pied with eompUoated negotiations among 
the Stats Daportmsnt of Parks and Beeches. 
Gov. Earl Warren, and varioua Pederal agan- 
des. 

'^ooaamoa" SAtK UKStv 
This week a somewhat complicated pro¬ 
gram for acquisition of the desired lands 
began to take shooe. 

The State deportment of porks and 
beachee has oUocated about $1,000,000 for 
application to the transaction. 

Governor Warren bM Just forwontod to 
the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture 
formal application for the transfer of lAOO 
aeree of federally owned land between the 
present State park and the south grove, to 
form, ultimately, a connecting "corridor.” 

The value of this "corridor” land, it was 
announced, con be applied toward the re¬ 
quired matching of the State's outlay for 
purchom of the south grove of sequoias 
from the lumber oonoern. Tbe prospective 
slae of this transaction has been conjectured 
to be on the order of 91.760,000. 

Meanwhile, toward ultimate acquisition of 
the sugar-pine tract, on arrangement be e 
been outlined whereby the lumber Inter¬ 
ests would give It to the United States For¬ 
est Bervloe in return for commeroially 
equivalent Federal timberland cloae by. 
whereupon the Forest Service could turn 
the pine land over to the State. 

The Son FTancisoo regional oAce of the 
Forest Bervloe announced this week that it 
hod blocked out tentatively on exchange 
tract, and that tbe lumber concern was in¬ 
flecting It preliminary to "firm” negotia¬ 
tions within possibly a fortnight. 

IFrom the Los Angeles Mirror of July 13, 
1961] 

Florabxl Mttis Ripoktiho 
”O etting and spending, we lay waste our 
hours: 

Little we see in Nature that ie ours.” 

These lines by William Wordsworth al¬ 
ways come to me when I tramp through our 
California foreste and particularly I think of 
them when X contemplate the destruction of 
our stand of sugar pine trees. 

At the rate they are being out down for 
profit we'll have none left in too. too short 
a time unlass friends of these rare and beau¬ 
tiful trees come to their rescue. 

We've saved tbe redwoods, so why not do 
something for tbe sugar plnss? 

About 4 years ago John B. Elliott (you 
wouldn't think he'd give a darn about a tree, 
he’s such a practical politician) was driving 
with Representative sam Tom through a 
lush growth of these pines up north and he 
fen so in love with them he began a cam¬ 
paign to stop the woodman's ax. 

Being proctioaL he didn't just talk ebout 
It. Be laid out about 960.000 of his own 
dough in tbe campaign. He is still trying, 
but needs help. 

In tbs July Westways magasine another 
lover of the sugar pines reveals himself. He 
is Superior Jtntge WlUiam J. Palmer. Be 
took the time from his busy life to write a 
long artlQle on these trees fOr a little boy 
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named Victor Lanini, 1178 Nevada Avenue, 
San Jose. 

The kid wrote the judge a letter saying: 

*'Our Glass is studying pine trees. I read 
In a book that you have Infonnatlon on what 
we are studying. Would like it very much If 
you would send us Information on sugar 
pines." 

Here is one paragraph Judge Palmer wrote: 

"Xf you ever see a sugar pine standing 
somewhat by itself on a ridge or a mountain 
crest, so it is silhouetted against a blue eky, 
with a white cloud here and there, the arms 
of the tree reaching out as if they were try¬ 
ing to touch the horizon, and from their tips 
the loug cones hanging like Christmas-tree 
ornaments, you will see a picture of such 
striking beauty it will never leave your 
memory " 

Victor Lanini isn’t likely to be a boy 
who’ll be hanging around street corners 
smoking marijuana He’ll be seeing much In 
nature that is his and will grow into a good 
citizen because of this interest. 


Reign of Terror in Hungary 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STA’TES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a remark¬ 
able dispatch from the chief foreign cor¬ 
respondent of the New York Times, Mr. 
C. L. Sulzberger. This dispatch gives 
furthei' information on the terror let 
loose i 1 Hungary by the mass deporta¬ 
tions of pensioners, small merchants 
intellectuals, priests, class enemies, and 
former civil servants following a notice 
of from 5 to 24 hours. I first called this 
terror to the attention of the Congress 
through a letter from Mr. Laszlo Boros, 
distinguished editor of Ameri-Kai Mag- 
yarsag, of Bridgeport, Conn. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Hungarian in a Lsrma Defies Reds To Hail 
THE Free World—Cites Friendship of Peo¬ 
ple FOR West and Points to Deportations 
From Budapest 

(By O L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, July 6—There are very few chinks 
in the Iron Curtain, and it is rare that an 
honest breeze blows through in a westerly 
direction. For this reason, it is of interest 
to publish excerpts of a letter received by 
this correspondent from a Hungarian who 
had the temerity not only to type out his 
thoughts but to arrange for their posting to 
the free world 

He goes by the name of Gustav Magyar, 
and explains that this is not his real name. 
Bis missive, dated Debreczen, June 25, was 
postmarked from Budapest. June 28, with a 
patently false return address. It was typed 
out carefully in Hungarian. 

It commences with the following clause, 
perhaps pompously worded, but nevertheless 
heartrending. If one considers the risks taken 
by Mr. Magyar, formulating his thoughts in 
a country town rigidly ruled by the Commu¬ 
nist police: 

"Wanting to address a great and free Na¬ 
tion of humanity, the soul feels as if it 


had reached halfway between earth and 
Ood." 

The text itself covers 86 tiny pages of thin 
paper It Is sent to the people oit the United 
States of America and, in a separate note in 
English, the author explains that it contains 
the friendship and good wishes of the Hun¬ 
garian people to the American people for the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Requesting that the New York Times 
should publish his views in its July 4 Issue, 
the author expresses "the gratitude of the 
Hungarian people to your newspaper for 
the services and helps (sic) being done in 
these days ’* 

CITES friendship FOB UNITED STATES 

What type of message does this anonymous 
Hungarian friend wish to communicate to 
the American people? He stresses that the 
Hungarians, "with the exception of those 
few who endeavor to plant foreign ideas 
and foreign hatred in our soul," feel friend¬ 
ship toward all peoples of the world, includ¬ 
ing those of the United States and "do 
not wish to be involved in war against any 
nation, neither American nor Yugoslav '* 

"God witnesses the sincerity of this state¬ 
ment,’’ he adds 

He then draws certain comparisons be¬ 
tween the existing state of affairs in Com¬ 
munist Hungary and the democratic United 
States. For example, he dares to state* 

"We believe that It would be excluded In 
the United States that 100,000 people should 
be deported from the capital without any 
legal Judgment, simply because they are la¬ 
beled ‘undesirable elements ’ *’ 

Precisely such a sad forced emigration Is 
now being conducted in Budapest by the 
police of Matyas Rakosl, Hungarian Com¬ 
munist leader 

As Mr Magyar contends, "pensioners, small 
merchants, intellectuals, priests, class ene¬ 
mies and former civil servants have been de¬ 
ported following a notice of from 6 to 24 
hours 

"They are only allowed to take a few neces- 
sltiea with them,’’ he writes "They are 
stuffed into cattle cars and first deported to 
distant regions of our country on an initial 
pretext of population transfers, but there 
can be no doubt that the ultimate aim is 
‘liquidation ’ ” 

Mr Magyar asks if this does not indeed 
violate paragraph C of the second article of 
the United Nations Convention outlawing 
genocide, which Communist Hungary signed 
Then, alter thousands of pathetic woids, be 
adds* 

"We are aware that in the United States no 
forced labor exists There are no concentra¬ 
tion camps. The American economic system 
doesn’t rely on the work of ten to fifteen 
million forced laborem. 

"We wait for the new Lincoln to be born 
in Asia who will liberate these unhappy peo¬ 
ple We wonder if at such a time a new 
Liberia will bo created where those liberated 
slaves will be permitted to form a new 
state. 

"We are aware that an American citizen 
doesn’t need a police permit and that the 
American people do not require the right to 
eat meet, the right to wash with soap, and 
the right to live In the Capital City, that 
there are no food-ration tickets. 

“We do not believe that the American se¬ 
cret police or political police is approximately 
as large In size as the Army We also know 
that In America there is no need to stage 
trials against members of the Government, 
general or church dignitaries auch as are 
taking place In certain other countries. 

"Finally we do not believe that problems 
of education, of art. and of music are resolved 
In the United States either by the Demo¬ 
cratic or the Republican Party. • • 


BAILS ntEE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

"We also know that in the United 'Ntates 
a free economic system is in force, that the 
American worker labors only 40 hours weekly 
and gets for this a sufficient salary and 
doesn’t have to volunteer free hours of work. 

"We know that the American miner often 
earns more than cabinet ministers in certain 
European lands Wa hear that an American 
workingman can buy a pair of shoes with a 
day’s wages. • * • We have also heard 

about the ttrength and independence of the 
American unions 

"We consider that 30.000,000 automobiles, 
85,000,000 radio receivers, 9,000,000 televi¬ 
sion sets, and 4,000,000 telephones are not 
the exclusive privilege of the ruling 
classes. • * 

MENTIONS KOREAN WAR 

"We know above all that the American 
people have lost seveial thousand heroes who 
fell In Kory for the defense of peace and 
for the realTzntion of the principles of the 
United Nations 

"We know what a tiemendous effort and 
what sacrifices the American people have ex¬ 
perienced for victory in World Wars I and II 
to vanquish dictatorship and assuie victory 
of freedom lor the peoples of Europe and 
Asia ’’ 

It is impossible for practical reasons of 
space to cite mo.e than a fraction of the 
tragic opinions Mr. Magyar risked his life to 
send to the west But his faith Is clearly 
and unswervingly attached to one prediction. 

‘ A few fanatics have the vision of forcing 
millions and miUlons to live according to 
their principles, to keep millions and mil¬ 
lions under arms The vision of this limited 
group means the deportation, the liquida¬ 
tion of millions and millions 

"But we know that this vision will never 
come true. It Is Impossible ’• 


The Christisn Aniwer to Communiit 
AggretiioB 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. HAND. Mr Speaker, by unani¬ 
mous consent. I am including in the 
Record a sermon lecently preached in 
the Central Baptist Church, of Millville, 
N. J. by the Reverend Everett Cary 
Crimmlngs This thoughtful approach 
to the problem of communism has been 
met with wide acceptance and enthusi¬ 
asm in southern New Jersey, and 1 in¬ 
clude it for the information of the mem¬ 
bership: 

The Christian Answer to Communist Ag¬ 
gression (XsAXAH 59:19; Zechariah 4 6, 
7, 2 CHROmCLEB 7. 14) 

In the year 1848 Karl Marx and Frederloh 
Engles began their now famous Communist 
manifesto with the words* "There is a specter 
now haunting Europe—the specter of com¬ 
munism." Today, a century later, that 
specter is haunting, not Just Europe, but 
the whole WOTld. Communism is on the 
march, and it is marching to war. It Is 
marching in Poland. Hungary, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany. France, Italy, 
Turkey, and Iran. It Is marching In China, 
Korea, Burma. Malaya, the Philippines. 
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Tibet, Japan, fai4 In many, many other na« 
tlona at the earth. Bveriitheve folk; hear 
the tread of ita armed feet and everyone 
wondeia what hea ahead. 

Our reaponee to the specter of communism 
hta often been that of chUdren runnlus 
paniO'Strloken from a haunted house—a re> 
sponse compounded of tmnror, hysteria, and 
fear. Such a response is dangerous beeatUM 
frightened people are not capable of making 
intelligent declslona or of adopting stern and 
conslateflt policies to combat the evil. 

The first answer to communism, then, is 
to divest It of its spectral quaUtie8<~to sae It 
aa it really is and to understand it fully, for 
communism is not an Invisible ghostly power. 
It is a movement created by man. operated by 
man, and subject to the same limitations 
and frailties as all other man-made move¬ 
ments 

Everywhere In the democracies, particu¬ 
larly in America, do we find opposition to 
eommuttlam. but there la an amaslng igno¬ 
rance as to what communism really Is, what 
It believes, how it works, what It proposes to 
do, and the soiiree of power which has led to 
its present position in the wmld. Opposition 
to It. therefore, la often blind and lU-ln- 
formed If a medical doctor is to combat a 
disease Intelligently he must first know the 
nature and working of It V^ith that Infor¬ 
mation In mind he can begin to fight It. So 
it is with communism Therefore, If we are 
to approach the Christian answer to Commu¬ 
nist aggression we must first inquire what 
communism really Is. what It stands for. and 
what It proposes to do. 

2 WHAT 28 C0MlSCinS2af WHAT DOKS 

IT raopoaa to so? 

The word **communlsm" originally referred 
to systems of social organisation under which 
goods were held in oonunon. In this sense, 
some form of it may be said to have been 
practiced by the early Christians. In Acts 6 
we have the tragic story of Ananias and 
Bapphlra The Church members held all 
their goods in common This very definitely 
was a venture into communism, but it soon 
faded away. 

Communism, as the word is usually used 
today, has a political, social, and economic 
meaning. It refers to a society in which the 
economy is owned by the state and con¬ 
trolled by a “dictatorship of the proletariat,’* 
or the common people. 

Present day communism Is the outgrowth 
of the industrial revolution of eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. As a result of 
that revolution, the working man no longer 
worked in his own shop in his own home, 
owned his owm tools, was bis own boas, or had 
any right to the products of his own labors. 
He began to feel himself almost as anony¬ 
mous a factor In the process of production as 
the machine which he tended Re worked 
lor someone else in a big factory, was hud¬ 
dled into filthy Blunts and indtistrial areas, 
and was paid a starvation wage. The rich 
were getting richer, and the poor were get¬ 
ting poorer The result was a deep and sear¬ 
ing discontent, always threatening to burst 
out in open violence 

Such people found ready champions In 
Karl Marx and Prederlch Engels. In 1864 
Marx helped found the International Work¬ 
ingman’s Association, or the First Interna¬ 
tional. This movement was the predecessor 
of the Bolshevikl Party and the Comintern 
(the third International) under Lenin In 
hU pamphlet State and Bevoilutlon (1017) 
Lenin stated flatly: **The replacement of 
the bourgeois (the middle class of people) 
by the proletarian state (the wage-earning, 
laboring class) is Impossible without a vio¬ 
lent revolution.” That Is still the plan, pro¬ 
gram. purpose and procedure of the Com¬ 
munist Party. We would do well to bear this 
In mind as we continue with this dlscuaslon. 

Communism, the philosophy of world rev- 

nliiflnn thw rpvnlt acrnlnet th,* PonHulliaHo 


system, and the determined effort to etsinp 
out religion, has ingrown by leaps and 
bounds, partioularly slnee the end at World 
War n. Today It haa reached the propor- 
titma of a world menace, Today nearly halt 
the wcrld hei in alavery behind the Com¬ 
munist curtain, and the reet of the world la 
Cireateried by the awful gboet of it. Com¬ 
munism is the organised effort to overthrow 
by violence the greatest triumverate of all 
history—the economic prtnoipie of capital¬ 
ism, the pdltloal prlnotide of damoeraiqr. 
and the apirltual principle of religious 
freedom. 

We must reeognlae that the BUirean altua- 
tion and the march of communism in Bast 
Germany, Iran, Greece, Italy, China, and 
other oountriee are not dlaaasoclated and 
isolated events. They are aU part of one 
great world revolution which is being in¬ 
stituted and sgltated by Communist Russia. 
Busaia could call upon her satellltea in a 
doaen dUfarent countries of Europe and Asia, 
and tomorrow morning the world would see 
a doaen more Korean sttuations. Russia 
doesn’t have to start another world war, nor 
does she have to declare war against the 
United States: she has only to bide her time 
and to call upon her satellites to start a 
rebellion which will Involve us and which, 
by being prolonged, will bleed us white. 
Ihen when we are reduced to tmpotency. 
which will be In the next decade and a half, 
or surely before two decades have passed, if 
we keep on goluif* as we are going now, she 
can sweep over the world and conquer it 
without losing a Russian division. 

Communism has advanced as a result of 
promising two things to the proletariat. 
These things we must know If we are to fight 
It Intelligently. 

1. It has promised that It will create a new 
world, a new eocial order, In which Justice 
and brotherhood are enshrined. It pledges 
a society of plenty tor everyone, with no 
unemployment, no insecurity, no exploita¬ 
tion of man by man, no famine, no pesti¬ 
lence, no sword, no racial bitterness, or class 
hatred. 

a The second promise that communism 
makes is not so well known. It muet be 
known and fully understood if we are to 
omuhat it successfully. It promises to make 
a new man. a new race of men and women. 
It promises to liberate man from all the evils, 
the vlciousness. and the weaknesses at pres¬ 
ent manifested in human personality The 
results, it claims, will be a new. finer, nobler, 
more upright, more unselfish, and more 
brotherly man than the world has ever 
known before. 

In a word, co 2 nmuniam promises to redeem 
mankind from sin and weakness, and to 
create a new world in which the ibdeemed 
man shall live. Its promises, you will note, 
are strikingly similar to God’s plan for the 
human race. He has promised through 
Christ to make a new man and through that 
new man a new social order. Paul, in writmg 
to the Corinthians (2 Corinthians, 6:17), 
says: “If any man be in Christ, he Is a new 
creature: old things have passed away; be¬ 
hold, all things have become new." The 
Communist would substitute the word "Com¬ 
munist" for Christ in this text and would 
read it (If he read it at aU) like this: "If any 
man be a Communist, he is a new creature, 
the old order of things has passed away; 
behold, all ittxlngs have become new." Com¬ 
munism is Satan’s substitute for God's sal¬ 
vation 

Communism proposes to create the new 
man and the new eocial order by world revo¬ 
lution The existing order of things must 
he overthrown. Again X refer you to Lenin’s 
statement In State and Revolution: "The 
replacement of the bourgeois by the prole¬ 
tarian state Is Impossible without a violent 
revolution “ 


The first tagredtant cut of whldi aom*- 
munism expects to make Its new man and 
new eooicty is athUsin. Atheism was the 
baste axicm of lisHrtitm from Its conotpt to 
Its termtnnttca. Lenin, in his pamifiUet 
lienin on BeUglon. begins with thtee words: 
"Atheism Is a fundamental portion of Marx- 
lam, of the theory and practice of scientific 
socialism.’’ Lenta Mao said; "Rdiigloii is the 
opiate of society.** One cannot be a Com¬ 
munist and not be an atheist. The flist in¬ 
stitution to be destroyed by the Oontmuniets 
le the church, and the first peraorui to be 
liquidated are the Chrlatlana. Tbla we must 
remembw if we are to combat it successfully. 
The struggle between communism aiul 
dttBiocmcy is the greatest struggle between 
light and darkness, righteousnees and in¬ 
iquity, God and Satan, that haa ever taken 
place in the history of ituinkind. 

n. WHAT IS TBS CBtXSTXAir AWSWSR TO 
ooMSctmisr acchbhxon? 

I would suggest to you today that there are 
Just four answers to the menace of Com¬ 
munist aggression. 1 ehall not dwell at 
length upon the first two, but shall empha¬ 
sise the last two as being the most Important. 
These four Christian answers are: 1, Reason, 
8. resistance, 3. repentance, 4. revival. Let 
us look at them lor a few 2 iilnutes. 

1. Reason; We must face the facts about 
communism. We must use our heads and 
minds and the intelligence that Almighty 
God haa given us. We must learn that we 
cannot compromise with It, nor can we ap¬ 
pease It. It Is a deadly force which will con¬ 
quer us unless we conquer It. The principles 
of it have not changed from Karl Marx to 
Joseph Btalin—they have only developed and 
brought forth fruit. Do you know that when 
Mr. Btaasen interviewed Mr. Stalin on April 
0, 1847, that Stalin said to Staasen: "Lenin 
is our teacher, and we Soviet people are his 
disciples?” Stalin said on another occasion; 
*T am only a disciple of Lenin, and it is my 
whole ambition to be a faithful disciple " 

What did Lenin teach? In addition to 
teaching that "religion ia the opiate of so¬ 
ciety" and that the ''replacement of the 
bourgeois by the proletarian state is im¬ 
possible without a violent revolution," he 
said In hlfl( collected works: "As long as 
capitalism and socialism remain we cannot 
live In peace. In the end one or the other 
will triumph—a funeral requiem will he sung 
either over the Soviet Republic or over world 
capitalism. • * • There la no alternative. 
Either the Soviet Government triumphs in 
every advanced country in the world, or the 
most reactionary Imperialism triumphs • • • 
There is no middle course" In his last 
speech,'Lenin said; "Gather strength and 
strike the bourgeois as Is necessary. Strike 
It only In the chest when you are sure of 
victory.** This is the man and this is the 
teaching that Stalin so devotedly follows. 
Let us answer this threat of communism 
firet of all by facing the facts about it and 
by understanding what it la arid what its un¬ 
wavering policies are. 

3. Reeistanoe: I shall not dwell but a 
passing moment here. We of the tree na¬ 
tions the world must resist communism 
whenever and wherever we find it. This must 
be done by a thoroirgh understanding of its 
purposes, by an unwavering faith and trust 
in God, and by the force of arms. I believe 
that the United Nations was right In going 
to the aid of the South Koreans. Unless 
the free nations of the world fight com- 
muniam wherever ita festering aorea break 
out it will overcome us. If it were true, in 
Llnooln’s day that "this Nation cannot long 
remain half aSave and half free,” it is equally 
true today that the world cannot long re¬ 
main half slave and half free. A decade 
hence it will be alt slave or it will be all 
free. 
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8. Repentance. Now we begin to get to 
the heart at the eolutlon o£ the problem. It 
le known that oommuniem flourlshea best 
where corruption is most rampant. Just 
before World War 11 broke out in Europe in 
September 1939, Winston Churchill said in 
the British Parliament: ^*The clouds of war 
are hovering over us again and are about to 
break up^n us. When the war does come, it 
will be the Judgment of Ood upon us, for we 
have sinned." If that were true of Britain 
then, it is even more true of Britain, Ger¬ 
many, France, Italy, and the United States 
today. 1 am concerned only about America 
Just now. We have sinned We have broken 
God’s laws, we have cast Him out, we have 
prostituted the divine law upon which our 
culture rests. Let me cite a few figures for 
you. 

The crime reported in our newspapers in¬ 
volving rape, murder, robbery, and violence 
of all kinds takes $13,000,000,000 a year from 
the American income OrUnlnals have 
reached an all-time low in age bracket 
Teen-agers now comprise the largest number 
of criminals. 

Thirteen billion dollars are whisked away 
by the gamblers of America each year, and 
the gambling menace is now permeating the 
home, the schools, the business world, and 
politics 

Americans are the most drunken people 
in the world. Someone estimated awhile 
ago that 60 percent, or about eighty million, 
of our people drink either moderately or 
heavily We spent $9,000,000,000 a year on 
liquor. Think how much good could be 
done If this amount were spent on home 
and foreign missions There are 2,500,000 
alcoholics in the United States, and many 
of them are women, and many are mothers. 

Add to this the FBI statement that Amer¬ 
ica’s No. 1 problem Is Juvenile delinquency; 
that one out of every three marriages today 
ends upon the rocks of the divorce court, 
that Coronet magazine for September 1950 
declared that there are 8,000,000 homosexuals 
in America, that an estimated 10,000 babies 
are born illegitimately each year, that the 
greatest cause of Insanity in our country is 
syphilis; that the e8tlm''ted cost of insanity 
due entirely to syphille is In excess of $600,- 
000,000 each year; that the latest estimates 
Indicate that 600,000 new cases of this disease 
appear annually in the United States; and 
that more than 1,000,000 new cases of gonor¬ 
rhea are treated by physicians each year. 
Add to all this the true and terrible revela¬ 
tions of the Kefauver crime investigating 
committee and we don’t have a very pleasant 
picture to behold. 

The Russians don't have to attack us. 
They have only to wait 10 or 15 years until 
we have rotted at the core as the result of 
our own internal moral and spiritual corrup¬ 
tion, It Is possible that this great Nation 
of ours will fall We are no more highly 
favored in God's eight than was Israel of old. 
We cannot sin and get away with it any more 
than she could. Senator Tobey said at the 
New York crime Investigation hearing "The 
only thing that can save the United States 
of America is the second coming of Christ" 
On March 14, 1961, when two officials of 
King’s County, N. Y, described efforts of 
gamblers to corrupt the school children of 
Brooklyn, Senator Tobet could stand it no 
longer With tears streaming down his face, 
he quoted from Whittier, "solution there is 
none, save in the heart of Christ alone ’’ 
Then he added: "When the hearts of men 
and women are touched, they take their in¬ 
spiration from the master of men Then we 
will have a righteous and a new America 
* • « a nation In which dwelleth right¬ 
eousness. And. before God, it Is high time *’ 
I agree wholeheartedly with Senator Tobet. 
Unless we repent, we as a nation and as a 
people are going to go the way of Egypt, 
Babylon, Carthage, Nineveh, Greece, Rome, 


and the British Bmplre. Never there a 
greater need for repentance than now. 

4. Revival: True repentance always leads 
to revival. Whenever the Israelites truly 
repented of their sins Ood raised up a de¬ 
liverer and the people were restored. A re¬ 
vival of true, born-again Christianity is 
absolutely necessary If we are to fight com¬ 
munism and live. Communism is a spiritual 
force and it must be met by a spiritual force. 
Ctommunlsm Is a religion and It must be 
combated by a religion. The thing the 
Communist hates most is the true religion 
of Jesus Christ because It is the only thing 
he fears and the only thing he knows can 
fight him successfully. The more truly 
Christian a nation Is the less likely it is to be 
communistic There are evidences that a 
revival may come We are encouraged by the 
campaigns of Billy Graham and others. God 
Is giving us our last chance Armageddon 
Is next unless the revival comes Yes, Arma¬ 
geddon Is Just around the corner and we 
don’t know how near the corner is 

This revival at home must take the form of 
a revived and greatly Increased missionary 
effort abroad. It will do little good to have 
a revival at home If there Is no revival abroad. 
It must be a world-wide revival or it will be 
Incomplete and Inadequate. 

That nation that has conquered com¬ 
munism more than any other land. Japan, 
la the nation that has more fully than any 
other country, including America, employed 
the only means of combating It successfully. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur repeatedly called 
for millions of Bibles and Testaments He 
appealed constantly to all denominations of 
Christians to send missionaries and evangel¬ 
ists to tell the people of Japan about the 
Saviour. Jesus Christ. The tragedy of his 
removal is not so much military and political 
as It Is spiritual The one man who did more 
to open up a country to the gospel of Christ 
than man since Carey. Judson, and Living¬ 
stone has been called home, and there Is no 
one to replace him In that spiritual capacity. 
Only true, born-again. Christianity saved 
Japan from the fate of China, and only born- 
again Christianity will save It in the future 
"It must be of the spirit if we are to save 
the flesh ’’ 

Thus I have tried to outline to you the 
Christian answer to Communist aggression, 
which I believe is the only answer to It If 
the Christian answer isn't the answer, then 
there isn’t any, and we are doomed We 
must answer it by reason We must know 
what it is. what Its background is, and what 
Its plan for the future is. We must answer 
It by resistance, a resistance based upon 
faith and trust in God and upon the use of 
a!l the armel might of all the free nations of 
the world We must answer it by repentance 
of our sins No deliverance ever comes to 
those who do not repent And we must an¬ 
swer it by revival—a revival of true born- 
again Christianity—and a revival of mission¬ 
ary emphasis on a level unprecedented In the 
annals of Christian history. We must be as 
zealous In proclaiming the gospel of the 
saving power and grace of Jestis Christ as the 
Communist is In proclaiming the gospel of 
revolution It Is revival or revolution, 
Christ or chaos, Christianity or communism, 
evangelism or enslavement, life with Christ 
or death with commtmlsm for the whole 
world. Ours it is to choose and to choose 
now. It is much later than we dare to think. 
"If My people, which are called by My name, 
shall humble yhemselves, and pray, and seek 
My face, and turn from their wicked ways; 
then will I hear from heaven, and will forgive 
their sins, and heal their land" "Not by 
might, nor by power, but by My spirit, salth 
the Lord of hosts." 

"My good blade carves the casques of men; 

My strong lance thrusteth sure 

My strength Is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure." 


WHAT MAXES A MATZON COOtAVt 

"Not serried ranks, with flags unfurled. 

Nor armored ships that gird the worl^ 
Mot hoarded wealth, nor busy mills. 

Nor cattle on a thousand hills, 

Mot sages wise, nor schools, nor laws. 

Mot boasted deeds In freedom's cause— 

All these may be, and yet the state 
In the eyes of God be far from great. 

That land is great which knows the Lord, 
Whose songs are guided by His Word; 
Whwe Justice rules 'twixt man and man, 
Where love controls in art and plan. 
Where, breathing in his native air. 

Each soul finds joy In praise and prayer— 
Thus may our country, good and great. 

Be God’s delight—Oman’s best estate ’’ 

^-’Alexander Blackburn. 


How Congress and People Can Be Kept in 
Touch 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or IfEW TOSX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the Courier-Post of 
July 11, 1951, about our very distin¬ 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey, Peter W. Rodino, Jr If 
every Member of Congress did as he did, 
there is not a doubt in the world that 
this Congress would pass a much 
stronger controls bill than that urged 
upon us by our President, instead of 
cutting to ribbons the one before us. 

How CONGRESS AND PEOPLE CAN Be KePT IN 

Touch 

That was something more than a publicity 
stunt-pulled the other day by Representa¬ 
tive PETER W Rodino, Jr , Congressman from 
New Jersey's Tenth District, which embraces 
part of Essex County 
The publicity Rodino received from it will 
not do him any harm, but we would prefer 
to believe he did not pull It for that reason, 
but for the sounder one he professed, which 
is one other public officials would do well 
to emulate 

That was to find out the reaction of the 
public—the average man and woman—by 
direct personal contact, to a matter of public 
business and of legislation 
In this case, the mattei of business and 
legislation was prices and inflation, specifi¬ 
cally In regard to meat 

The Congressman knew what the cattle 
growers and the packers and distributors 
had to say on the subject He had been 
kept well Informed of their views by their 
high-powered lobbies 

But the housewife and meat consumer 
have no comparable lobby to operate on their 
behalf. (Just as the general public on any 
item of legislation, has no comparable lob¬ 
bies to voice Its views as against the views 
of the special interests ) 

Rodino wanted to find out what the public 
thinks about meat prices, about the pro¬ 
posed roll-backs on beef, and so on. He de¬ 
cided the best way to gel the reai grass-root 
facts was to put on a butcher’s apron and 
work behind a meat counter for a few hours 
And that, thanks to the cooperation of a 
supermarket, is What he did. 
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Bc«>xno found out Ifiat bouiewtvn unani¬ 
mously fhoiq^t prlcflt ware too high. 

'ilH»y ware lU favor of the rtdl-baeke. 

They weren't buying expensive steaks ex¬ 
cept for spocial occasions which were few 
and far between, and weren't going to at 
present prlcae. 

They have learned they can get along 
quite nicely without them, thank you, much 
as they would like to have them on the table 
more often. 

One Congressman’s findings on the ques¬ 
tion may not have much effect on the current 
price control battle in Washington, and 
might not in any similar legislative con¬ 
troversy. 

But if more of them would copy Roomo's 
direct methods the effect would be strong— 
and beneficial. 

The public would be served, the public that 
hears so many promlsea at campaign time 
but 80 seldom sees them fulfilled, simply be¬ 
cause It is Inarticulate and unorganiaed com¬ 
pared with the highly vocal and well-heeled 
lobbies for a multitude of private Interests. 

Of course. It is impractical for every Con¬ 
gressman and every Benator to go out In the 
field as Rodino did and get public reaction 
on every piece of legislation that comes 
along. 

There Is one way, however, for Congress¬ 
men and Senators to get publio opinion at all 
times—end believe us. they will be influ¬ 
enced by It if it is expressed clearly enough, 
as It can be. 

That way is strictly up to you, dear reader. 

It means writing your two United States 
Senators and the Congressman from your dis¬ 
trict whenever you want them to know your 
views, and be guided by them, on any sub¬ 
ject of national legislation. Write them 
short letters, or even postcards. 


Tkis Nalkm Under Cod 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK CARLSON 

or XSMSAS 

IN TBS SENAIE OF THB UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, Jvly 17, 1951 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, 1 ask 
imanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the Pratt (Kans.) Daily Tribune, 
issue of Monday, July 2, entitled ^'This 
Nation Under Qod.*’ 

We are privileged to live in the great¬ 
est and most progressive country on 
earth, founded upon justice under Ood, 
liberty under law, and freedom under 
democracy. 

I believe it is our duty as citizens to 
protect and preserve this matchless heri¬ 
tage, which came to us through blood 
and tears and endless sacrifice. It Is 
the most precious thing we have. 

Into our Nation and people have been 
built the prajrers and struggles and self¬ 
less service of millions of Christian men 
and women. To them we owe much of 
our belief in freedom, much of our 
American dream of eouallty of oppor¬ 
tunity, much of our constitutionalism 
with its responsibility of the governors 
to be goyemed. 

Xf these religious springs of action 
wither, the days of our nattonal strength 
are numbered. 

Z recommerd to the Members of the 
Senate the reading of this editorial. 


There hethg ho obieetion, the editorlM 
was, ordered to be pitted in the Becw, 
as follows: 

Tms Naxion Unoix Qoo 

For yafurs wa bava been guardtag tha edi¬ 
torial edumh for what It it Inteaded—the 
voloa of tha ownarahlp and maaegomaat of 
that newig)apar—but now and than aomaona 
comeB up with a gem that warrants publiea- 
tion. not just as a quotation, but m tha edi¬ 
torial espraasioD of ma newspaper as w«U. 
We have received from a friend and contem¬ 
porary, Bella Glymer, of the El DoTado Times, 
the resume of a sermon delivered In the 
Methodist Church at El Dorado a week ago 
last Sunday by Rev. Leonard J. Smoot, the 
pastor. Here Is a sermon which we believe 
should be read firom the rodky shorea of 
Maine to the sandy beaches of southern Cali¬ 
fornia and from Puget Bound to Blseayne 
Bay, for here Is a sermon that puts on the 
line in unmistakable and undeniable terms 
what America needs today to offset and to 
overcome the total lack of leadership which 
Is dragging America down inch by inch to 
the level of foreign oountriea instead of hold¬ 
ing high the torch of leadership for others 
to follow as administrations of the past did 
for generations up to not too many years ago. 

Reverend Smoot likened todayb conditions 
to the days when the Immortal Lincoln de¬ 
livered hla memorable Gettysburg Address. 
He did ao In a maaterful fashion. Here is 
the rteumd of that sermon: 

"Fourscore and seven jeaxs ago—Novem¬ 
ber 10. 1863—'the President of the United 
States stood on an Improvised platform in 
the midst of what was only recently a bloody 
battlefield and dedicated that field as a na¬ 
tional cemetery. The opening sentence of 
hU dedicatory address was these words: 
'Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new na¬ 
tion. conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the purpose that all men are created equal.' 
Leas than 8 minutes later be concluded his 
address with these words: that thl' Nation 
under Ood shall have a new birth of freedom, 
that government of the people, by the peo¬ 
ple, and for the people shall not perish fr(»n 
the earth.* 

"We otand exactly the same distance from 
Lincoln's Oettysburg Address as pncoOn 
stood from the Declamtton of Independence 
Address, la it not time for some stalwart 
figure to stand and to declare to our Nation 
that this Nation under God should have a 
new birth—a new birth of righteousness, of 
morality, of integrity, and of spiritual values; 
for without these all of our materialistic and 
scientific gains mean nothing? The ancient 
wise man was right when he said, 'Righteous¬ 
ness exalteth a nation, but sin Is a reproach 
to any people.’ 

"After hearing the Kefauver committee 
rtpurts. these words of Paul written in the 
first century come resounding down the cor¬ 
ridors of the centuries to us with a strangely 
familiar aoimd. They seem strangely per¬ 
tinent to our day when we have trusted so 
much in the llesa—man’s wisdom and his 
ability to create and mimlpulate things for 
himseU—and we have trusted so little In 
Ood. The voice of the flesh, materielistlo 
things, etc., has spoken so enticingly that 
our wrs have become more and more tuned 
to them until it is well-nigh impoeethle for 
us to bear the etlU small voice of God, ‘Be 
not deceived: God is not mocked; for what¬ 
soever a man aoweth, that shall he also reap. 
If to the flesh, he ehall of the flesh reap cor¬ 
ruption; if to the ^[lirit, he shall of the spirit 
reap life evertaating,’ 

"The question of what we can do about 
it is one which ia alwaya uppKmost to. our 
minds. What can we do about It? First of 
au, we must put our own house in order 
for who am X to point an accusing finger 
at someone else who is dishonest If 1, too, 
am dishonest; and who are you to accuse 


another of a tack of persdnal tntegrtty if 
you have Sold out yourself? We must mA 
our own house tn order—to be stm before 
Ood until we see outeeivee as He sees ue and 
then bring eurtives into oonformity of what 
He expects of ut. 

'Heoond. we most seek to ttiseover what 
God is trying to do in Ubis community and 
join Him in doing it. The great British 
statesman, Gladstone, ones stood before Par¬ 
liament and eaidi 'The primary doty of gov¬ 
ernment to to discover what Ood to trying 
to do within the nest !IXI years and use 
every resouree to help Kim.' You and I 
rjiust seek to know what Ood to trying to 
do in this world and use our resources tn 
helping Him. 

"Third, we can pray. For only through 
prayer can we put our own bouse in enrder, 
find the strength and the courage and ttx^ 
help we need to put our bouse in ord^. 
Only through prayer can we dleeover what 
Ood is trying to do. Only thrdugh prayer 
can we find the courage and the consecra¬ 
tion to uae all of our resources in helping 
Him This Nation under Ood must have a 
new birth of righteousnesa, of morafity, of 
integrity, and of spiritual values, and these 
must begin in each one of ue.'* 


Republiami abiI Conirols 
EXTENSION OF REBAARKS 

HON. DONALD L. OTOOLE 

OF NEW TOBX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSENTA'nVBS 

Wednesday, July IB, 1951 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rze- 
oxs. I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of July 18,1951; 

RSFUBUCANS and CONTaOLS 

The Republican minority leader of the 
House, Rqjpreaentative Maktin, and the prin¬ 
cipal spokesman for the Bepublioans on 
eoonomio issues. Representative Woxxorr, 
contend that the position of those who are 
fighting the administration’s economic-con¬ 
trol program to being egregloualy mtorepre- 
eented to the public. 

Representative Wouxrrr to particularly 
strong in hla denunciation of what he calls 
the campaign of untruth and calumny 
being conducted by the bureaucrats and 
certain Irresponsible elements of the press 
and radio. These critics of the antladmln- 
istration bloc, says the Michigan Represent¬ 
ative. are trying to make it appear that 
an overwhelming majority of Republicans 
and a few patriotic Democrats are sabotag¬ 
ing pnee, wage, and credit controls This, 
be declares, to sheer falslfleation. All that 
these Bepr^ntattves are trying to do is to 
weed the aodallstio power grabs out of the 
new legtolation which Is to replace the De¬ 
fense Production Act. 

Coming from Mr. Woirovr, such a state¬ 
ment seems to us to reflect an almost cyni¬ 
cal contempt for the public's intelligenee. 
For it was this same Representative from 
Michigan who only a week ago proposed an 
amendment to the pending measure the 
adoption of which, in the words of Rep¬ 
resentative Bfkncx, of Kentucky, would have 
scuttled the bill—would have nulliliad every 
provision it contains. 

Representative SrxNdX's charge was neither 
exaggeration nor mlarapresentatlon; It was 
literally true. For the proposal of the Mich- 
igan l^Matcw wag nothing less than the 
substitution of indirect controls for direct 
controls. The smcxulment would have writ¬ 
ten into the bill the intention of Congress 
that none of the wage-price controls or eon- 
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ftumeir ox nal MUte credit control powen 
■hould be need nnleee otber indirect meane 
ot elYectliig eueh controls and atablllasatlon 
presently provided In other acts for use by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Fed¬ 
eral Xteserve Board have been utUlaed. Bven 
then, the amendment stipulated, direct con¬ 
trols should be used only to the extent 
needed to supplant the indirect controls. 

This was the master amendment offered 
by the opponents of the pending price-wage 
control measure. Fortunately, it was de¬ 
feated. Bad it not been, there would have 
been no necessity for most of the other con¬ 
troversial amendments now under discus¬ 
sion. , FCHT It would have knocked out of 
this antl-lnflatlon legislation, tor all prac¬ 
tical purposes, the three titles which were 
the heart of the measure—the tltlee dealing 
with price-wage stabilization, settlement of 
labor disputes, and control over consumer 
and real-estate credit. 

The proposed elimination of the last- 
nauued title, incidentally, may be iaid to 
represent the Ironic high point of the 
amendment. Representative Wolcott, in 
this amendment, professed to favor “indirect 
controls," such as a strong credit policy by 
the Reserve System. Yet it showed that he 
was not even in favor of Federal Reserve con¬ 
trol policy except in a purely theoretical 
sense. When Federal Reserve policy actually 
Interferea with inflation in such areas as 
consumer credit or mortgage credit, then, in 
Mr Wolcott's lexicon, It becomes a form of 
“direct control" and must be exorcised. 

We think it Is pertinent to point out that 
this is not the first time that Representative 
Wolcott has sought to chloroform an ad¬ 
ministration antl-lnflatlon program by offer¬ 
ing as a substitute a monetary “solution" 
which, though it sounded impressive, was 
really nothing more than a quack remedy. 
In the inflation debate of 1947 the Michigan 
Representative suggested that instead of 
burdening the country with an onerous sys¬ 
tem of direct controls Congress simply move 
to curtail credit by raising the gold reserve 
ratio of the regional Reserve banks from the 
prevailing 25 percent to 40 percent. The 
proposal had an alluring sound to those who 
like controls which are more effective on 
the blackboard than they are In practical 
operation. Unfortunately for this particular 
suggestion, it did not even meet the black¬ 
board test. Someone was unkind enough to 
take pencil and paper and figure out Just 
what effect the raising of the gold reserve 
ratio would have In constricting the credit 
supply The computation showed that after 
the change there would still have been suffi¬ 
cient “free gold" left in the banking system 
for credit expansion to continue without In¬ 
terruption at the alarming rate then In prog¬ 
ress for slightly more than 11 years. 

An economist has one thing in mind when 
he distinguishes between direct controls 
and Indirect controls, but the Michigan Rep¬ 
resentative seems to have quite another It 
Is difficult to avoid the conclusion that whan 
Mr. Wolcott says he is In favor of “indirect 
controls" he means that he is in favor only 
of those controls that do not actually In¬ 
terfere directly with the individual’s right 
to the pursuit of business as usual. 


No Improwemeiit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDI1H NWRSE ROGERS 

or MAflssoKtnmTfl 

XN THE BOUS8 OF BBPRBaOSNTATIVBS 
Wednesday, July 1B„ 19St 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to eactend my re¬ 


marks In the Rbcoxd, X Include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Lowell (Mass.) 
Sun of July 13.1951: 

No XlSPROVnCSMT 

The postal service In the United States !■ 
stui being operated In an obsolete and inade¬ 
quate manner despite the revealing com¬ 
ments made by the Hoover commission 
which showed that the service bad not been 
modernized to any great extent tinoe the 
pony express used to carry the malls through 
to the wild and woolly west. 

The result of the Hoover report findings 
prompted some officials near the top of the 
postal service to put Into effect certain econo¬ 
mies which have reduced the amount of serv¬ 
ice given to the people. That was done eo 
that the Post Office Department might come 
closer to being a division that could pay its 
way. But the thought of modernization was 
pushed to one side; that type of economy 
which would decrease the cost of operation 
and provide better service at the same time 
was not to the liking of these officials. 

The employees of the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment are working In an archaic division 
which refuses to accept advice on Improve¬ 
ment—thus they are not paid adequately be¬ 
cause they are working for a backward or¬ 
ganization. 


Equal Justice Under Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFBESENTATIVBS 
Monday, July U, 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, carved in stone over the en¬ 
trance to the magnificent marble home 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
Washington are the words, "Equal jus¬ 
tice under law." 

But here in America the New Deal, has 
in spirit and in practice, destroyed that 
principle. While, for political purposes. 
It has campaigned for what it is pleased 
to term "civil rights” for all, it has at 
no time made a consistent, sincere ef¬ 
fort to establish or enforce that doctrine. 

Perhaps the most flagrant violation 
Is shown by Its lack of protest of the 
lawlessness of certain labor leaders and 
their tools in the union. Some unions 
have been Infiltrated by Communists, a 
fact well known not only to prominent 
labor leaders but to those high in au¬ 
thority in the administration ever since 
the beginning of 1937. 

As long ago as 1926 John L. Lewis, 
after a painstaking and thorough exam¬ 
ination through a committee of the 
United Mine Workers, condemned the 
attempt of the Communists to infiltrate 
into American labor unions. 

Later, this same John L. Lewis, when 
organizing the CIO had, and it used 
many Communists. At the moment, 1 
recall one, Ous Hall, now being sought 
by United States authorities for incar¬ 
ceration in jail under a sentence re¬ 
cently imposed and which grew out of 
his Communistic activities, who was 
then prominent in organizing various 
unions. 

Not so long ago the CIO, because of 
public sentiment, was forced to expel 


certain of its affiliates because they were 
dominated by Communists. It was only 
a year or two since President Truman, 
here in Washington, openly came to the 
aid of a union whose officers were Com¬ 
munists and who brazenly refused to 
repudiate their Communistic affiliations. 

Over the years it has been customary, 
not only for the national administra¬ 
tion which has had the political sup¬ 
port of many a prominent labor leader 
and organization, but as well as for 
State and local authorities to completely 
Ignore the principle that justice should 
be admmistered without partlaUty. 

Ofttlmes, the plea is .that the local 
authorities are not capable of supress- 
ing organized union violence. In some 
instances that is true. But the local au¬ 
thorities have at their command State 
and Federal aid, if and when they ask 
for it, and if and when State and Fed¬ 
eral law-enforcing officials are willing to 
carry out the principles enunciated in 
the Constitution and give protection to 
the average law-abiding citizen as he 
goes about his dally task. 

That lawlessness can be easily sup¬ 
pressed and that without undue blood¬ 
shed, has been demonstrated many 
times. Perhaps the two most notable 
instances are those where Grover Cleve¬ 
land. a Democrat, enforced the law in 
connection with the Pullman, HI., strike; 
where President Coolidge, as Governor 
of Massachusetts, told striking police¬ 
men that the law would be enforced. 

Investigations held by the House 
Committee on Labor, by the House Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures in the Execu¬ 
tive Departments, and by their subcom¬ 
mittees during the sitting of the Eighti¬ 
eth Republican Congress demonstrated 
that apparently, for political reasons, 
many a State, and certainly the national 
administration, by inactivity, had en¬ 
couraged mob violence when occurring 
in connection with labor disputes or 
strikes. 

To this procedure there were, no 
doubt, some local exceptions. One of 
which 1 had personal knowledge was 
that of the law-enforcing authorities in 
Berrien County in the Fourth Congres¬ 
sional District of Michigan. 

In that county H Kubath is. and hcui 
been, sheriff for some time; Joseph E. 
Killian, a native of my home city of 
Allegan, is the prosecutor. The Honor- 
able E. A. Westin is circuit Judge. There, 
after several Instances of violence, local 
union leaders who had been unduly in¬ 
fluenced by organizers from the parent 
organization were advised by Sheriff Ku¬ 
bath and Prosecutor Killian that the 
laws which applied to the average citi¬ 
zen and which made it an offense to 
assault another, except in self-defense, 
or to maliciously destroy property, 
would be enforced. 

That is to say, that the fact that one 
who assaulted another or maliciously de¬ 
stroyed property was the member of a 
union or that the assault or the de¬ 
struction of property occurred during 
the course of a labor dispute or strike, 
or on the picket line would not be any 
excuse for a violation of the law. 

Now, as everyone aware of the facts 
connected with labor disputes in Berrien 
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County wtll Icnows, the locttl members of 
the union ere deoeixt, le;w«abldliig otti- 
zene, many of them own their own 
homes. Many of their sons have fought 
abroad, as have many members of the 
union. Unfortunate^, unduly influ- 
eneed by such men as John T. Qojaek, 
ar. '^imported'* union man, a few of 
the gullible labor men were led to oom^ 
mit acts which they never would have 
thought of doing had they followed 
their own judgment. One of their lead¬ 
ers, Thomas J. Flynn, openly defied 
She^-ifl Kubath. After warning, he in¬ 
cited some of his followers to overturn 
an autcxnobUe which attempted to run 
a picket line. Now. Flynn knew that the 
automobile might, and probably would, 
be damaged. Under the Michigan stat- 
cts, if the damage to personal property 
exceeds—1 think it is |loa—the offense 
is a felony and punishable by imprison¬ 
ment. Disregarding the advice of Sher¬ 
iff Kubath. Firnn incited some of the 
pickets to overturn an automobile. The 
result is briefly and concisely told in a 
recent issue of the News-Palladium and 
the Herald Press—the first published at 
Benton l^rbor. the second at St. Joseph 
in Berrien County. The news story 
reads as follows: 

FLTim Most Sbkvs Tnic—I umb X iE A D i a 
LoBBB Fight 

ThomM J. Flynn, former Sawyer resident 
and mUltant UAW-CXO union leader, has 
lost a lengthy fight to escape serving a year 
and a half to four-year prison sentence re¬ 
sulting from a strike at the Mylen Products 
Co plant in August I94e. 

Rynn was sentenced to prison and fined 
$760 by Judge E. A. Westin after his convic¬ 
tion hy a jury on a charge of malicious de¬ 
struction ot property. He was sentenced cm 
October 8, 1948. 

Flynn appealed unsuccessfully to the 
Michigan State Supreme Court which upheld 
the verdict on April 3, 1961. 

The State supreme court Issued a stay ot- 
der on April 8, however, pending bis appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court. Fail¬ 
ure to complete the procedure for his appeal 
to the Natlcm's highest court within a sped- 
fled time ended his long fight to escape sen¬ 
tence. 

The State supreme court in action earlier 
this week set aside and vacated the stay 
order. 

Prosecutor Joseph E. Killian was to peti¬ 
tion the Berrien County dreult court to set 
aside a like stay order In the case, and will 
seek a bench warrant for his arrest and com¬ 
mitment to the State prison of southern 
Michigan at Jackson. 

Flynn was arrested by Sheriff B. Kubath on 
August 18. 1948, while directing picket-line 
activities dutlng a strike at the Nylen Prod¬ 
ucts Co plant on the Lake Shore Drive. Be 
was alle^ to have ordered pickets to tip 
over a car driven by Albert Howard, a worker 
returning to his job in the plant. The cut 
was damaged when it was overturned and 
Howard was shaken up. 

B$ waa brought to trial on September 29, 
1948, and was found guilty on September 34 
by a jury. Be was later sentenced by Judge 
Weetin, but was granted a stay pending bis 
appeal to the State supreme court. 

Attorney NldholM Rothe of Detroit, a top 
attorney of the UAWoOlO. bandied the ap¬ 
pelate matters in the eaae, filing a petition 
for a writ of certiorari with tbs United States 
Supreme court as his final action. 

I7ynn is now a resident of Brighton, Mich. 
He will be taken Into custody probably this 
week end and taken to Jackson Prison. 


Mr. tho leason to bo drswH 

from this Inoitfexit is that wiiott looal 
offtoials perform their dutar fbSthfifilir, 
as did Kubath, Kfflian, tbt Jurors, and 
the Judge, labor disputes will be more 
quid^ settled, law and order main¬ 
tained, and there will be for all oitiBens— 
union and nonunion men, wage earner 
and employer—«qttal Justioe under law. 

The Jurors who heard these Flynn 
cases in Berrien County; Sheriff B^ubath, 
who made the arrests and obtained the 
witnesses; Prosecutor BCUlian, who filed 
the complaints and followed through 
from local Justioe court to the United 
States Supreme Court; Judge Westin, 
who proofed fairly without fear or 
favor and who imposed sentence as his 
Judgment dictated, are entitled to the 
wholehearted commendation of the peo¬ 
ple, not only of the State but of the 
Nation. Not because they performed 
more than their duty but because, under 
the present national administration, 
publie service in official positions is at 
an all-time low. 


Well Dom, Admiral 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MASSACHuame 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRBSBNTATIVB8 

Wednesday, July IS, 1951 

Mrs ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Ricoiu: 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Lowell (Mass.) 
Sunof July 13.1951: 

WXLt. DOHI, Adbixxai. 

The soft words of the United Nations have 
finally been changed While the Red Chi¬ 
nese and Communist Koreans were throwing 
their weight around in the past week and 
while the U. N. command in B^orea appar¬ 
ently was taking it like a lamb, the demo¬ 
cratic world began to wonder what was going 
on. Why should the Reds be swaggering 
around like conquerors and making exces¬ 
sive demands on the subject of how the 
cease-fire conference should be nm? 

It was unquestionably the policy of Gen¬ 
eral Ridgway to avoid controversial develop¬ 
ments as much as possible so that the dis¬ 
cussions leading toward peace might get off 
to a favorable start The general knew Just 
how far he could go in this way, and he has 
gone just about as far as possible, short of 
following a placating attitude all the way. 

The lofty manner in which the North 
Korean and Chinese ofllcers straped a con¬ 
voy of newsmen short of the Kaesox^ area 
has proved the straw lhat broke the earners 
back. It has prompted Vice Admiral Turner 
Joy. senior U. N. negotiator, to send a stern 
message to the leading Communist nego¬ 
tiator, advising him that such hlgh-hataded 
Bed measures are not gefing to be tolerated. 
To emphaslae his point, he temporarily held 
up ne^lattons. 

The Beds have named the time and place 
of the ceaee-fire talks. They went luq^d 
that by stattsg that no formal news cover¬ 
age would be permitted by them. That 
eeemed to have been taeftly aooq;»ted 1^ the 
U. N. negotlatom, although nolormal consent 
was Issued The non-Ooinmunlst world, ac¬ 
customed to free q^ech and free press, was 
stunned by the apparent suecais of the 


Redd te diivini home thte coiimninirtte 00 ^ 
dition. 

Blit llw aurprlao la as the facte now 
Oome out. Adtttlrdl JOy would never have 
been eo lometui end final m hie actions 
It he did not have futl eoneent of hia su- 
pertan la the United Matlona. 

Regardless of what the outoome of this 
may be, there la season to cheer the faet 
that one of the baste eiemeate of life out¬ 
side of the Oommusdst sphere has been 
cited as an ssieattal part of continued 
talks which may Xsad to peace in Korea. 

We cannot aaeitfice nor mlnimtee such 
things as free epeech and a free press—that 
is What the democratic world it trying to 
preserve right at this time. That if Why 
U. K. forces have been fighting In Korea—in 
what might otherwise have been a loeaT oivu 
wmr. 


Tha Raidiiig Grime Probe—Two £vil 
MoRilert Eipoted: The Crime Drggoii 
and tbe Newt MonoiNdy Dragon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORIXM. RHODES 

or pximan.VA>riA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday, July 18,1951 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, in my dis¬ 
trict there was a crime probe and hear¬ 
ing conducted by the Senate Crime In¬ 
vestigating Committee. The newspaper 
monopoly there, masking as a champion 
of clean government, made a strong 
plea for the probe and hearing. 

After the hearing was conducted, I 
issued a statement but it was suppressed 
by tbe news monopoly. 1 am ac¬ 
customed to press black-outs but 1 never 
expected such a brazen Insult to the in- 
telligenoe of the citizens of Berks 
County. 

Peo^e have the right to know what 
their Congressman is doing in Washing¬ 
ton, especially on a matter of such great 
interest to the citizens of our community. 

A policy of news suppression, silence 
treatments, distorted and colored news 
and deceptive headlines Is dishonest and 
dangerous because it leads us down the 
road to totalitarianism and disaster. 

Yesterday I made a radio address over 
Station WHUM on this matter, and I 
am putting it in the Rxcoim. It should 
be of interest to other Members of Con¬ 
gress. What Is happening in my dis¬ 
trict may be a pattern of what is hap¬ 
pening in other parts of the Nation. 

Today, ladiaa and gouttemau, 1 will oon- 
fina my rentarki to tha reoant orixna proba 
and matten partainiug to tha probe. 1 wiu 
also apeak out to Mr. Herbert Kohler, editor 
of the Reading Times. 

Many events of great importance are now 
taking place, about which f would like to 
speak. But time doea not permit me to 
dlacuss those matters at this moment. In a 
previous bvoadcaet I mentioned tbe losing 
fight that liberal Demoorats are making in 
the CkmgMss against eupariov Soveas of the 
Repubncan-Dlxlearat tBoafition. which are 
eeeking to kill aU cemMs eaoept those re- 
Btnctlo&a on wage eanteia and low-paid sal¬ 
aried workere whose pay envdopei are ftosen. 

a the BepubUsass, with ^ Md of the 
Dlxleerats, sueoeCd in kiUlUg oontecls on ris¬ 
ing pricei and speculation, it will cause great 
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■uflering among mlddla* and low-lncoma 
families, and especially on retired people 
who must live on small fixed incomes, social 
security, pensions, and raUroad retirement 
benefits. I am one of the liberal group now 
fighting the selfish interests trying to kill 
the controls. I will dtscuss that issue at some 
future time. Tonight 1 will speak on an¬ 
other matter of interest to the people of our 
community 

Today my discussion will be on the crime 
probe, and the attitude of the local news¬ 
papers Bear in mind, however, that there 
is a connection between the crime probe and 
the attitude of the newspaper monopoly, and 
the fight Of the people to protect their living 
standards and the fight of the liberal forces 
against the might and greed of selfish and 
powerful monopolies. 

In the recent Beading crime probe and 
hearings, 1 saw a determined effort to gain 
political advantage by a group which has 
always opposed liberal legislation and poli¬ 
cies which would promote the well-being and 
happiness of the people. 1 saw a newspaper 
monopoly withhold news about the probe. 
I saw things that were not fair and I pro¬ 
tected. 

Dishonest editors, armed with poison pens, 
devoid of principle and armed with the 
might of a monopolized press unfortunately 
have a strong Infiuence on public opinion. 

A newspaper has the means for readily 
reaching and influencing the public It has 
the power to suppress the voices and opin¬ 
ions of all with whom they disagree or to 
give all the news and views It has the power 
to use the news columns to play up cer¬ 
tain groups advocating sales taxes and to 
black-out other groups and statements fa¬ 
voring liberal measures or It can be fair by 
treating all groups alike 

The press has the power to build up pub¬ 
lic officials who serve the selfish interests of 
the monopoly, It can smear and try to 
crucify those it* cannot control That is a 
corrupting influence which breeds con¬ 
fusion, suspicion, disunity, and which low¬ 
ers the ethical and moral standards of a 
community 

A newspaper, with an honest desire to wipe 
out organized rackets in a community, could 
be a more powerful force for good than all 
the probes and all the law-enforcement 
agencies combined. But dishonest news¬ 
papers have never made an honest attempt 
in that direction. 

Like the gangland chiefs, they too have 
a desire to control public officials They, 
too, have selfish interests to promote, in¬ 
terests which are usually in conflict with the 
public welfare ^ 

The gangland racketeers want permission 
for law evasion The respectable gentle¬ 
men of an unfair pi ess are more clever. 
They want to control the people who make 
the laws and those who administer them. 

We were told in a Beading Eagle editorial 
that the dragon Is not yet dead, meaning 
the crime dragon It wants you to support 
good candidates, meaning their candidates. 
I say there are two dragons in our midst. 
If these dragons put on a fake performance 
of fighting each other, some of us might 
lose sight of the real stakes Involved in this 
fight, and of the real Issues which the 
smoke screen is expected to hide 

If we are fooled by this show it will be a 
costly performance for the average citizen, 
and especially for the most needy among us. 
Neither of these mighty dragons care about 
the things that mean a decent livelihood 
for the "^ople. Neither cares about decent 
homes for the citizens. Neither of these 
dragons care about skyrocketing prices 
which rob our most needy people and the 
low and middle income families. Neither 
cares about our cherished freedoms. The 


monopolistic dragon wants free speech for 
itself, and only blows about it for others. 
It wants the power to hind and gag and 
club those who dare to challenge the mon¬ 
ster’s ruthless might and power. 

I despise the crime dragon and the under¬ 
world characters whose influence has al¬ 
ways favored my Republican opponents each 
time I was a candidate for Congress. That 
is common talk everywhere in this com¬ 
munity and something that Mr. R. P 6. 
McDonnell, of the Senate investigating com- 
mitee staff, undoubtedly knows. 

Any person of normal intelligence knows 
that the crime syndicates can operate only 
because a mayor or a governor will not act, 
and because newspapers never have shown 
an honest Interest in the matter. Once 
we kill the crime dragon it will be less dif¬ 
ficult to expose the other dragon and actually 
the most dangerous one 

The crime dragon does not care who is in 
Congress But the other dragon does The 
crime dragon will do anything to please the 
local or State law enforcement heads It 
will support or oppose any candidate to win 
the favor of those who control the mach¬ 
inery of law enforcement And I can as¬ 
sure you that neither the mayor nor the 
governor wanted to have me elected to the 
Congress 

The crime dragon seeks a free hand for 
Its racket operations. The other dragon 
hates liberal legislation and all those who 
fight for liberal causes It fights the things 
I believe in The monopoly dragon fights 
the things I voted lor in Congress—^things 
like Improved social security and railroad 
retirement benefits, public housing and a 
fair tax measure v hich will not pile an un¬ 
fair burden on thoae less able to pay I may 
be the target, but the people who benefit 
by liberal laws are the intended victims. 

I have spoken out against rackets, Illegal 
and legal ones, which conflict with the pub¬ 
lic welfare. I have spok''n out on the Read¬ 
ing crime probe, not only because I want 
crime syndicates wiped out but also because 
I saw the other dragon at work—the monop¬ 
oly dragon—hoping to benefit by a well- 
worked-out plan to take over the city and 
county government while the people were 
watching the crime show and the so-called 
attack on the crime dragon, I saw the 
clever maneuvering of the monopoly dragon 
to smear and weaken Its mortal foes 

And now comes that great champion of 
the free press, the self-appointed authority 
on morality and clean government, Mr Her¬ 
bert Kohler, of the Reading Times All the 
time when I was speaking out on the crime 
problem, the news monopoly, of which he is 
a leading port, suppressed my statements. 
They wanted to silence me and now, in 
saintly fashion, Mr. Kohler demands that I 
speak out. 

How are Eagle or Times readers expected 
to know what I have said about this probe 
80 far, Mr Kohler? You are talking about 
things I said, but my statements were sup¬ 
pressed in the Eagle and Times. 

So where am I to speak out, Mr. Kohler? 
Is it in your paper or is it over this radio 
station, which you apparently must fre¬ 
quently tune In to get the news that your 
paper suppresses? 

Who do you think you are fooling, Mr. Koh¬ 
ler? Have you no respect for the readers of 
your newspapers? I assure you that they 
are much smarter than you think. Don’t 
you think it is about time you gave an apol¬ 
ogy to your readers? Tell them, If you dare, 
why my statement on the crime probe was 
suppressed by the Eagle and chopped to 
pieces and buried in the Times. Tell your 
readera that Z offered to appear in a panel 
radio discussion with civic and religious 
leaders, and with you, too, Mr. Kohler, and 
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your friend, the great investigator of the 
Senate staff, Mr R P. S McDonnell. 

I received a courteous reply from all but 
you and McDonnell. The telegram asking 
Carroll Winters to Join in the discussion was 
returned to me with a note that he was not 
home. 

I have reasons to believe that those who 
were courteous enough to reply declined to 
accept because they have discovered by this 
time the presence of a second dragon, and 
they apparently are not going to permit 
themselves to be used for any selfish 
advantage. 

Again, I want to repeat what I said many 
times—that the repredcntutivec of the clergy 
was one group which I Kuuw were sincere In 
all they have done. To them I say. again, 
I am ready to fight the gangland syndicates 
and their corrupting influence But 1 in¬ 
sist that we keep our eyes on both dragons. 

And now. Mr Kohler, you ask me to speak 
up. You Ignore my challenge to debate, yc 
suppress my statements, you black out ne w 
of my activities in Congress,* you put a gag 
in my mouth, you try to silence me—then 
you pierce me with your poison pen. hit me 
with your monopolistic club, and demand 
that I speak out. 

I said plenty already, Mr. Kohler, but there 
is so much more to say I will speak out 
some more But are you going to continue 
to suppress my statements? 

How can I speak out on your news outlet? 
Fortunately for the good citizens of Berks 
County, you do not have complete control of 
all the sources of news and information. 

Yes, Mr Kohler, there are a lot of things I 
would like to say I would like to talk about 
Mr R. P 8 McDonnell, whom I am told was 
in frequent touch with you during the probe 
here. I understand that McDonnell is no 
longer with the Senate staff I never took 
the trouble to call to find out whether he 
quit or was fired I don’t care, but 1 do know 
that he should have been fired for his die- 
graceful and contemptible conduct here and 
the totalitarian practices he pursued. Per¬ 
haps the great investigator bad poor advice 
and was a victim of some politicians who are 
far more Interested in destroying the social 
gains of the people than they are about com¬ 
bating organized crime 

It might be well if Mr Kohler speaks out 
now and repeats his praise for the great In¬ 
vestigator Tell us, Mr Kohler, what your 
real objective is. 'Try to explain to the people 
the reason for your policy of news sup¬ 
pression 

Tell your readers, If you dare, why they arc 
not permitted to know what their Congress¬ 
man is doing in Washington. Tell them why 
my statement on the crime probe was sup¬ 
pressed by the Eagle-Times I know the 
people are eager to know 

You like to talk about red herrings. Mr. 
Kohler, but you are the champion when it 
comes to dragging them across the trail. 

Speak up, Mr Kohler, let yovir readers 
know If you expect them to believe your edi¬ 
torials and have faith In what your crowd 
is doing. 

And if you dare to let me speak. If you dare 
to let me use the column you used to attack 
me on your front page, I will speak and I'll 
say plenty more that has not yet been told. 
But I don’t want you to tell me what I must 
say. I want to speak without censorship Just 
as you always do, and I expect the same 
space as you used to attack me. 

Will you let me talk, Mr Kohler, or do you 
want to continue with your present act? It 
is a clever show* but a lot of people are get¬ 
ting wise 

That’s all, folks, until tonight When I will 
discuss another matter of importance to the 
people of Berks County or until Mr. Kohler 
lets me speak through his columns. 
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CMlafFwtifaAU 


EXTBNaiON OF RBMASK8 

HON. CHARLES B.HOEVEN 

or sowA 

XN THE HOUSE OF &EFRISBNTATXVBB 

Wednesday, July 18,1951 

Mr. HOEVEM. Mr. Speaker, in ac¬ 
cordance with permission granted in tbe 
House of Representatives, I am includ¬ 
ing herewith figures prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service to show 
the full impact of our foreign-aid pro¬ 
gram on the 12 counties and the 5 larg¬ 
est Cities of my congressional district 
This distribution has been made in ac¬ 
cordance with the per capita average for 
each man, woman, and child throughout 
the United States and it brings home to 
the people of my district the tremendous 
size of the load of debt the people of my 
district must bear because of our 
foreign-aid program for the years July 1, 
1940. to June 30. 1952. 

Total cost of foreign ai(f apportioned on a 
Nation-Wide per capita basis as applied to 
the populaticn of counties and cities of 
5 000 or more in the Eighth Congressional 
District cf lowc » 


Aruft (couDtksand citivs) 


Ponnla 

tion 


Stmre of alt 
foreign aid 
proiHiHS'd and 
provided, 
July 1, lii4(),to 
Juar 30,1932 


Buena Vi«ta County... 

City of Sturm I.rfike 
Cheroktc County . . 
City of Cborokw. 

Clay CountV. 

City of Spencer. 
Pk’kinhOti f’ouniv.. 

Ida County . 

Lvon Counfv . 

O’Brjon County_ 

OSd'oltt C'lMIJJtt. 

Ply mouUi County.. 

City of Le Mats 
Sac Comitv 

Sioux Tomity. 

Woodljury County.. 
City of Sioux City 


I2,il« 
(i.U.(U 
19,062 
7.fW 
18,103 
7,421 
12, T.W 
10.097 
14.097 
18.970 
Id JAl 
262 
AMO 
17, UK 
2b,3Sl 
103,917 
84,035 


$8,338,831 46 
4,770,760 00 
13,115,777.84 

5. 298, OKfi 32 
12.402.407 38 

6, UH 764.82 
H 781,485 62 
7,304.028 74 

in, 117,7(W 74 
13,059,327 40 
7.008,804 02 
1(.,007,141 »t 
4,024.50.3 32 
12 059,741 
18.101.208.02 
71, .548, Ml 14 
67, Ml, 474 70 


’ A pportioniucnt ia made on the basis ofkl04.476.000,000 
total foreign aid proposed and pru\ idud by the United 
States, July 1, mo, to June 30, 1952 The $ffiW42 per 
person Is bas»'d on the tf»t«d iKipulatlon of the United 
States, the number of trooiis overseas, and the popula* 
tion of 2 Inoorpurutcd Territories (Hawaii and Alaoka) 


1950 Census of Population Advanced Reports HerioN 
PC-8, No ItA(ilual) ('Itv population figures w^o 
taken from 1950 Census of Population, Preliminary 
Counts tierlas PC-2, No 30, Sept 1.1050 


Ccilectmg Money Under False Pretenses 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NBW YOBX 

:n the house of repbssentatives 
Thursday, July S, 1951 
Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er. the National Tax EkiuaUty Associa¬ 
tion, a tax-exempt raoketeeilng lobby, 
has been collecting vast sums of money 
from businessmen and corporations by 
falsely stating to its victims that by tax- 
Ing cooperative more than $1,000,000,000 


in revenue would i««ut to the Tmeuvy. 
This false statement so typM of the 
shady teehnioue resorted to by the Na* 
tional Tax Equality Associatkia to raise 
money stands exposed is the record of 
the hearings being held before the Sen¬ 
ate Finance Cmnmittee on 10, R. MTS. 
the revenue bill. 

On June 28, 1951. Secretary Snyder 
appeared and testified before the Sen¬ 
ate Finance Committee. Senator Tapt 
interrogated Secretary gmyder with ref¬ 
erence to the amount of revenue in¬ 
volved in the taxation of eoeperatives. 

Senator Taft. How many did you eati- 
mate, roughly apeaklng, or how much did 
you estimate that that would produce? 

Secretary Sntoeb, About $35.000,(KX). 

Senator Taft. That is not this $1.000.000,- 
000 they have been telling us about 

Secretary Snyoer It la not a great in¬ 
crease In dollars. 

The editorial from the Swift County 
Monitor. Benson, Swift County, Minn., 
Friday. April 27. 1951. Indicates the re¬ 
action of the press to the false and mis¬ 
leading propaganda of the National Tax 
Equality Association. I am inserting 
the editorial as a part of my remarks: 

Th*y, Too, Pat Taxes 

During the past several weeks this news¬ 
paper has published a scries of advertise¬ 
ments sponsored by the Minnesota Associ¬ 
ated Businessmen, Inc, wherein cooperative 
and mutual corporations have been depicted 
as being nontaxpayers. 

We accepted these advertisements for pub- 
licatlou because we feel that the columns of 
a newspaper should be open to free expres¬ 
sion of Ideas and opinions whether we are 
In agreement with those ideas and opinions, 
or not It is a fundamental policy, Inherent 
to the democratic institutions of our 
country. 

In allowing free dlsaeznluation of ideas, a 
newspaper also has the responsibility of cor¬ 
recting misstatements of fact and to chal¬ 
lenge ideas and opinions which, In its opin¬ 
ion. are detrimental to the public welfare. 

In the series of advertisements mentioned, 
we have a good example of what we mean 
In the foregoing statement of policy We 
published them, but we do not agree with 
the idea they convey. They are misleading. 
They convey ideas concerning the tax status 
of cooperative and mutual corporations that 
are not substantiated by the facts. 

Speclflcally, these are some of the errors 
of fact we find; 

1. "You pay more taxes because Congress 
continues to allow a favored few big busi¬ 
nesses—^meaning cooperatives—to pay little 
or nothing *’ 

One of the biggest cooperatives in this area 
Is Midland Cooperative Wholesale. The 
little or nothing that Midland paid In In¬ 
come, real eetate, and personal property taxes 
for the years 1947 through 1949 was more 
than $800,(K>0. In our own community we 
have cooperatives that are listed year after 
year among the hlgheet taxpayers. 

2 The cooperatives are called big busi¬ 
ness. 

It la true that regional cooperatives, made 
up of scores or even hundreds, of local asso¬ 
ciations, have Impressive accumulations of 
assets and do a big volume of business. But, 
in the sense that AmerlcanB think of it, they 
are not big businesses. If all the coopera¬ 
tives in the country wmre combined they 
would not equal, in assets or business vol¬ 
ume, the size of any one of a number of 
giant American corporations. Furthermore, 
since when is bigness a crime In the Ameri¬ 
can scheme of things? 


t, **Ooiigrass lets them esdape nearly 
Uod ddHam a yaar In inoome taxes hy grant¬ 
ing tbeift special eiuiinpliSQiui.*’* 

This statement ba4 been flatly, contra- 
dieted, by an investigatlQg committee otc 
the Bduae of Bepresentatives. The fact is 
that <mly one-stxlh of the ooOperativee in 
AmerlGs qualify under the law as being 
exempt from paying income taxes. These 
are agrlouLtural cooperatives, and the con¬ 
gressional committee found toat, in the ease 
of theee relative few that are exempt, the 
aggregate amount of Income retained Is 
relatively small. NO appmcdablf amount 
of revenue would accrue to the Government 
if income taxes were leaded pn these 
amounts. Five-sixths of the cooperatives 
pay Income taxes on exactly the earns basis 
as other corporations. 

4. The ads would have the public believe 
that cooperatives are expanding on tax-free 
profits. 

Cooperatives expand on the savings and 
investments of their member owners Just as 
other businesses expend on the Invested sav¬ 
ings of their owners. 

Here in Minnesota we have seen the great 
advantages that have come to our State and 
to our communities because our farmers 
have had the good senso to organise coopera¬ 
tives Within the last 16 years we have wit¬ 
nessed electrification of rural homes all over 
America by farmer cooperatives By bring¬ 
ing a vitally needed service to rural people, 
they have enhanced the individual income of 
formers, and have provided hilUans of dol¬ 
lars of business for business people in towns 
and cities 

The result. Income-tax-wise, has been, and 
will continue to be, a bioader base for in¬ 
come-tax levies both for the farmer and the 
businessman who profits by the farmers' 
purchases of electrical merchandise and 
services. Other taxes that any other busi¬ 
ness pays must, of course, also be paid for 
all real and personal property the electric 
cooperative owns. Surely, there is no lessen¬ 
ing of tax revenues In a deal like that 

The late J V Weber, when editor and 
publisher of the Murray Ckmnty Herald at 
Slayton, saw the issue clearly. He wrote In 
the Herald of January 31, 1946: "Coopera¬ 
tives have made great contributions to gen¬ 
eral prosperity. They have made M'nnesota 
one of the great egg. butter, grain, and live¬ 
stock States, and through their abiding In¬ 
terest in 4-H Club and similar work, they 
have made farm life more attractive. They 
have done a great Job; they have saved their 
patrons money, and they have enlarged the 
vision of most rural people." 

In the cooperative-tax controversy Insti¬ 
gated by the National Tax Eiquallty Associa¬ 
tion and Minnesota Associated Businessmen, 
Inc., we want to be shown sounder argu¬ 
ments, backed by solid facts, than have been 
brought forth to date before we will let a 
canapaign in such as they are now engaged, 
and in which they Infer hy innuendo and 
repugnant pictures that our cooperatives are 
tax dodging, “tax IV-F,“ unpatriotic organl- 
xations, go unchallenged. 


GmuiieBtf OB Drtw PoarooB hy JohB J. 
Cornwell 


EXTENSION OF RSMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 


m THE SENAttt OF TBB UNTtlD STAIEB 

WedMsday, July lit Ml 
Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President. 1 
ask ufianiifious consent that there be 
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printed in the Appendhc ot the Ricord 
an article by John J. comwell pub¬ 
lished in the Hampshire Review for June 
6, 1951, relating to comments by threw 
Pearson regarding Mr. Comwell. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorb, 
as follows: 

Knock About Notu 
(By John J. Comwell) 

Romnxt. Yf. Va., June 6, 1S61.—Two days 
In succesBlon last week my name appeared In 
Drew Pearson's syndicated column. The 
Washington Merry-Qo-Bound. the last time 
in a statement that I resigned the position of 
general counsel of the Baltimore A Ohio be¬ 
cause I did not approve of the adjustment 
plan the company filed in a Federal court In 
Baltimore In 1945 The Pearson statement 
is absolutely false in every particular. 1 did 
not retire until March 1, 1046, and not be¬ 
cause I disapproved of the adjustment plan 
but because I was long past the age of re¬ 
tirement and wanted to quit As a matter 
of fact, retirement was delayed a year be¬ 
cause I wanted to see the end of the court 
proceeding which was necessary to put the 
plan into effect. This personal statement is 
made here in order that any of my friends 
who read the Pearson articles may know the 
facts; may know the falsity of his state¬ 
ment and, I may add, that statement has as 
much truth in it as all of his other state¬ 
ments and Insinuations regarding the Balti¬ 
more & Ohio's negotiations with the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Pearson’s publicizing of charges made by 
one Phillips, a New York publicity-seeking, 
self-styled financial adviser, casts a reflec¬ 
tion not only on the members of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, who passed 
on the case, but on the Supreme Court also. 
Phillips had his day in court, many days, 
even many weeks. He got many thousands of 
dollars of free advertising In the news col¬ 
umns of the metropolitan papers while at¬ 
tacking, before the court, not only the finan¬ 
cial soundness of the plan but the motives of 
those who proposed It After exhaustive 
hearings, covering a period of several months, 
the court found PbiUlps’ charges, now 
echoed by Pearson, absolutely groundless. 
They found the plan to be not only In the 
interest of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
but in the Interest of the public and ap¬ 
proved It Twice Phillips and his cocon¬ 
spirators went to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which, after investigating the 
record, refused to review the case, thus giv¬ 
ing their approval to the decision of the 
lower court. 

1 am in favor of free speech and a free 
press. I have exercised those rights and de¬ 
fended them throughout a long lifetime, but 
one of the penalties we have to pay for that 
privilege is that it permits radio commenta¬ 
tors and columnists who have wide audi¬ 
ences, like Drew Pearson, to oast reflections 
on honest men and to disseminate charges 
made by irresponsible people against them. 
Nobody ever questioned my integrity, not 
even Drew Pearson, for the implication of 
his stories are that I was one honest official 
in the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. As far 
as I know no responsible person ever ques¬ 
tioned my word. 

I was a director of the Baltimore A Ohio 
Railroad for more than 26 years and its gen¬ 
eral counsel for nearly 24 years I have 
reached the age where if I were in the habit 
of prevaricating I would hesitate to do it 
now, for soon I must stand before the bar 
where not only men's actions but their mo¬ 
tives are given final judgment. And this I 
want to say—that nowhere did I ever find 
finer and more decent men tlxan those who 
were responsible for that company’s policies. 


Ktiga of Toirot ia LHhuo«lo 
EXTENSION OF BBMABKS 

HON. WILLUM BENTON 

COf CONNSCncUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, July IS, 19Si 

Mr. BENTON, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
of protest against the Communist reign 
of terror now said to exist in Lithuania. 
This statement was prepared by the 
Amerlcan-Lithuanian Community, of 
Stamford, Conn., comprising Americans 
of Lithuanian descent. It is a most 
forceful statement and indeed it is one 
which could well be used by the Voice of 
America I plan to send to Mr. Edward 
Barrett, the Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of the VGA, a copy of this 
statement for possible use by his pro¬ 
gram directors. 

There is little doubt that the charges 
set forth in the statement are in large 
measure true. They are the familiar 
pattern the Soviet Union follows to¬ 
ward nations and peoples they have 
conquered. There are many Ameri¬ 
cans of Llthuaman descent in my State 
of Connecticut. They are among our 
most industrious and respected citizens. 
This statement, today entered in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, enables me pub¬ 
licly to acknowledge their protest 
against Communist terror tactics, and 
also enables me to express my sympa¬ 
thies and concern for Lithuania, not 
only the nation and its people who 
now suffer oppression under Russia, but 
those of its exiles who sorrow for their 
lost homeland. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows. 

A Plea to All Fbeedom-Lovinq Amebicanb 
June 17, 1951. 

Hon William Benton, 

Washington, D C.: 

At the June 17,1951, meeting of the Amerl- 
can-Llthuanlan Community of Stamford, the 
following letter was drawn up, as a plea to 
all freedom-loving Americans, in protest 
against the tortures and barbaric cruelties 
inflicted on the Lithuanian nation since 1940 
by Soviet Russia and its secret police. It was 
unanimously agreed to make every effort 
possible to bring this before the attention 
of all fellow Americans. 

Beginning with June 16, 1940, the very 
same Stalln-Red hordes of annihllators which 
are at present murdering our finest Ameri¬ 
can manhood deliberately and callously 
broke five written peace agreements, de- 
vour^id Lithuania with a Sctanlc gulp, and 
systematically began to eradicate every Lith¬ 
uanian. 

Prom June 14, 1941, on Stalin, the bang- 
man of nations, with the help of the preoi- 
Sion-like bayonets of the secret and serpent- 
like NKVD police, began the most cruel and 
barbaric torture ever seen, that of forceful 
deportation of vast masses of Lithuanian 
people, to the icy graves of Siberia and the 
horror-filled slave-labor camps of BLazak- 
Stan, and the sadistic murders of thousands 
of politioal Lithuanian prisoners. 

Up to the present time there have been an¬ 
nihilated and forcibly ousted from their na¬ 


tive land about 900,000 Lithuanians, from a 
population numbering 3,000,000 people. 

Infants, children, wemen, people of all 
ages, the sick and the dying, were packed 
and squeezed into freight boxcars, boarded 
up with planks and spikes, and transported 
thousands of miles without water or food. 
Yes; packed and left for death to devour 
them—all pitifully and broken-heartedly 
wlthcut hope. 

What was their crime? This; A belief in 
God, love for their native land, a thirst for 
freedom, and a longing to own their own 
little home with a tiny piece of farming 
land 

We firmly, vigorously, and beseechingly 
protest before all cultured and civilized na¬ 
tions of the world this systematic anni¬ 
hilation of our nation, which is being per¬ 
petrated by the Kremlin czars of Soviet 
Russia 

We plead with all the free people of the 
world, for the sake of their own preservation 
and well-being, to listen to the dying pleas 
of Innocent victims of Stalin's hangmen, 
and to gaze with pity at the bloody tears 
of women and children dying for a freedom 
which is such a precious gift of Qod 

Brother Americans, raise your voices with 
us against this terrible injustice and In¬ 
human treatment of a peace-loving people. 

PVee Americans, be prepared so thot our 
American girlhood and womanhood, our chil¬ 
dren and our parents, would not experience 
the same horrors and satanlo cruelties and 
indignities that the Lithuanian people suf¬ 
fered from the Soviets for the past 10 years 

In our locality, in our midst, we have wit¬ 
nesses. those who have heard as well as seen 
the plans and conspiracies against the re¬ 
maining free nations of the world»a perfect 
plan of torture and human eradication, and 
first in line being the annihilation of all 
Americans who hate communism. 

In remembrance of this past terrible and 
terror-filled decade, we feel that It Is our 
solemn duty and obligation to warn you, 
now, of impending disaster—you Americans 
who hold freedom dear to your hearts 
Simon Cutdlsxab, 

Mrs A Baxtweck, 

Committee of the Meeting. 


Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, July 18,1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
dangers of inflation are a matter of real 
concern to the people of our country, and 
the factors which might help to bring 
about or reduce the threat of inflation 
are not generally recognized and under¬ 
stood. 

A series of articles dealing with this 
Involved but most important phase of 
our economy has been undertaken by 
Mr. Rodney Crowther, a well-informed 
authority, and who is a member of the 
Washington bureau of the Baltimore 
Bun, and the articles have been appear¬ 
ing dally in the Sun. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Aral 
of this series of articles be reprmted ir 
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the App^idlx of the Rxcorb as a contri¬ 
bution toward more widespread under¬ 
standing of the economic factors now 
operating. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RscoRiif 
as follows: 

Yotnt Monxt: It's xm Danoss or Losxno 
M oss BVYota PowxR. economists Wabn-— 
Nation Pacbs NSw iNHAtiON Thsiat. 
With tX}tiAK Sotflt OvTStatrriNQ That 
or Qoooa 

(By Rodney Crovther) 
WABKXNcrroN, July 8.—The econonilsts 
Agree with the people—there la no general 
shortage ot goods In sight. 

Oenerally, the etoree ere bulging with 
goods and the warehouses are packed. The 
supply of things is the biggest In history. 
Nevertheless, warn the economists, the 
Nation does face a very real inflation threat. 

WhUe there is a vast supply of goods, there 
is a vaster supply of dollars. 

And the supply of dollars will grow bigger 
and bigger aa the Nation’s defense program 
expands. The supply of goods will dwindle. 

MnXXONS BAVB NO XXCSSB 

ULUions of IncdviduaJ eltlsens, the econo¬ 
mists agree, have no excess of dollars—In 
fact, they do not have dollars enough to pro¬ 
vide actual necessities 
While no Individual will admit that he baa 
any excess, the whole economy—buslnen. 
Government, the people altogether—Uoes 
have A vest supply of dollars. 

What is more, this huge pool of surplus 
dollars will grow, the economists point out, 
unless steps ore taken to drain off the sur¬ 
plus. 

Unless the public awakens, unless Con¬ 
gress acts. tmlASs the people and the Gov¬ 
ernment together attack the problem, eay 
the economists, then another colossal Infla¬ 
tion may be piled on top of an already very 
huge inflation. 

BAB BIO XNVLATION 

Just after the war—in 1947 and 1948—the 
country had a very big inflation as a result 
of the accumulated excess of dollars plied 
up during the war. 

Last year, after Korea, the country had 
another big inflation—more than ild.OOO,- 
000,000 of price increases 
Between June 1900 and April 1951 the cost 
of living jumped 8 6 percent. 

The cost-of-Uvlng index, computed by the 
Government, rose from 170 S in June to 184 6 
in April. 

That huge increase occurred not because 
there was any shortage cf goods—goods out¬ 
put was constantly expanding in almost ev¬ 
ery line—but because there was an excess 
of dollars bidding for goods. 

rXAaXD SBOATAOXe 

Everybody—businessmen, manufacturers, 
housewives, speculators—was in a hurry to 
stock up with goods after Korea. They feared 
future shortages, or anticipated turning big 
profits 

But, people ask, where did the excess pur¬ 
chasing power come from? 

Out of current Incomes and accumulated 
savings and loans, answer the economists. 

Private hank credit in a year expanded over 
813.700.000.(XX>. 

Wages and salaries rose rteadlly during the 
year after Korea. They are sUU rising. 

In the first quarter of 1060 they were run¬ 
ning at an annual rate of $141,000,000,000. 
But in the first quarter of 1951 they had 
risen to a rate of $162,000,000,000 a year. 
That put billions of additional dollars into 
the spending stream. 

But people also had blUtons of dollars of 
liquid savings—bonds, sayings deposits at the 


banka, butldliig aind loan stotik Md other 
savings which they could quickly turn Into 
money. 

On top of that. mUlions of piQi^ during 
the post-Sorsa buying scare bougnt on the 
cuff, that la, tm credit, XnstaUmant buying 
rose many bUltons of doltars. Consumer 
credit rose over $3.0004)00.000. 

Bualnesemen and m a nu fa ct urers aleo 
bought heavily in ordw to he sure they would 
have enough raw materials. 

This great spending spree, inventory ac¬ 
cumulation and epeeulative buying Mnt 
prices kiting But It made no noticeable dent 
in the supply of goods because manufactur¬ 
ers expanded produotion and shoved goods 
out to dealers. 

nOimOTTOM NOT OUT 

’‘CivUtan production was not cut back In 
1B50 as a result of the defense programs.’* 
declares the Bepartaumt of Commerce. 

"In fact, civilian production available for 
clviUan use Increased steadily In aaeh quar¬ 
ter of the year.” 

The fact Is, the iqueeae on the supply of 
civilian goods has not come yet. 

It Is in the future. And it is to the future 
that economists point when they warn about 
Inflation. 

Here and there some Utde ihortagee are 
creeping in—aa. for example, in brass fittings 
and copper products generally. 

"The first effects of the diversion of ma¬ 
terials to defease production are now begin¬ 
ning to be apparent In the eonsumera dur¬ 
able goods industries,** the Department of 
Commerce recently announced. 

BAD BBCOBD VOLUMX 

Last year the Industry turned out a record 
volume of passenger care, refrigerators, elec¬ 
tric ranges, television receivers, and other 
household products. 

It is only necessary, the economists say, 
to look at the Inventory cbarta—^ne of 
which appears In an adjoining column—to 
see that there will be few pressing Bhortages 
this year. 

"Our studies indicate.** said Dr. Ralph 
Robey, economist for the National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers, "that there will be a 
generous supply of consumer goods through 
the current year—a supply approximating 
1048, which was a very good year. 

"However, this does not Indicate that the 
total purchasing power will not exceed the 
supply of goods. 

"Probably purchasing power will run well 
ahead of consumer goods as the defense 
program grows," 

BEXS 8UBPLT1S 

Or. Donald R. Wallace, Princeton econom¬ 
ics professor, and during the war an adviser 
to OPA, sees an Inflationary surplus of dol¬ 
lars ahead for later this year. He said; 

"An inflationary siuplus of purchasing 
power over available consumer goods is prob¬ 
able later this year, unless spending Is greatly 
out below planned levels *’ 

Charles B. Wilson, Director of Defense 
Mobilization. In a report to the President 
last Wednesday, made clear why this is going 
to be so 

Production of goods by actual volume ex¬ 
panded about 9 percent last year and much 
of that gain was for civilians 

But this year produotion for the Govern¬ 
ment will expand, while output for con¬ 
sumers—mainly of durable goods such as 
automobiles, refrlgeraton, washers, and elec¬ 
trical appli an c es will decline heavily. 

"Our ^ans,*’ Wilson told the President, 
who txuiMd the report over to Oongreas. "call 
for an InoresAe for nstionM eacurity defense 
ependiag from about $854)00,900,000 a year 
to $86,000.0004)00 $ from now. 

"The additional defense spending will drive 
up incomes and the desire to spend without 
adding to the supply of civilian goods. 


*W8 meteiie In denqhd^ Nhleai mxtruns 
MtilAble el?ui$a goods., is the crux of the 
Inflation pmbisiin *s^*^ g tb s Afy^ari sawi 
peopis.** 

WfliB&qr Id SStm fmimmt Sahrtr U$» 
$r$^ Lobby Mildni Anotbor Coflctrled 
Drive to Seevt Tiooaiiqr SIvor Below 
Worid Moiltet ?iieo iikI lUpool All 
saver LogiilMbMi 

BXTENSK3N OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN T. WOOD 

or IDAHO 

IN TUB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 19S1 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
in a speech delivered in San Francisco 
on July 12.1251, before the Mirror Man¬ 
ufacturers* Association. Bear Adm. Don¬ 
ald J. Ramsey, United States Navy, re¬ 
tired. who now directs the lobbying ac- 
ttvities of the SUver Users* Association 
in Washington. D. C.. made a pusillani¬ 
mous attack on Robert Hardy, president 
of Sunshine Mining Co., of Kellogg, 
Idaho: on Cemgressman Waltbr s. Bar- 
XNQ. of Nevada; on that grand old man 
of the mining Industry. Francis H. 
Brownell, former chairman of the board 
of the American Smelting k Refining 
Co.; on the Mexican Government; on 
American silver producers in general, 
and urged repeal of the Silver Purchase 
Act. 

My executive secretary, John Mc¬ 
Bride, author of a distinguished book 
on money and economics titled ''Money 
Makes the Mare Go" and coauthor of 
the sound-money bill of 1250—H. R. 
2573, Eighty-first Congress—has an¬ 
swered Admiral Ramsey in the follow¬ 
ing statement; 

Btatxmxnt bt John McBrisb 
The SUver Purchase Act of 1984 autbor- 
laed and directed the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury to purchase stiver for nmnetary pur- 
posee until silver comprleed one-fourth of 
our monetary stocks of gold and silver, but 
as of tbia date, silver oomprises lees than 
one-tenth of our monetary stocks. 

Despite the fact that the Secretary of the 
TTeas^ has purchased lees than half the 
amount of sUver be was directed to buy, the 
net profit to the Treasury under the SUver 
Purebaae Act is $1,500,000,000: end would 
have exceeded that amount but for the fact 
that the Treasury lend-leased 400,000,000 
ounces to foreign governments for monetary 
purposes. Bven on such a small item as 
the minting of 64K)0,000 Booker T. Washing¬ 
ton Memorial half dollars, the Treasury is 
realietDg a net profit of $1,619,000. repre¬ 
senting the difference between the purchase 
price of the sUver and the $1A8 per ounce 
the Treasury receives in payment for these 
coins. 

But Admiral Baxnsey and the BUver Uaera 
Association want the SUver Purchase Act 
repealed. 

Why? Beoouee the sUver users and fab- 
tleatoM—the xnaxxufaoturers of sUverware 
and sUvtr jeWelry—want to continue to buy 
silver below the cost of production. For 
felfl8ta> eordidt commercial reasons, they tie 
willing to risk the destruction of the Amerl- 
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ean industry* dsprscinte tfa« 

purchasing power of more than half the 
people In the world, and wipe out the last 
remaining vestige of a sound monetary sys<- 
tem In the United States by repealing all 
silver legislation. 

Now let us analyse just what their pro- 
poaal means. Sliver Is the money of that 
three-dfths of the world's population resid¬ 
ing in the Orient and Middle Bast: also of 
Mexico and some other countries. The 
price of silver regulates their purchasing 
power. When the price of silver is depre¬ 
ciated. their purchasing power is propor¬ 
tionately reduced. 

Tsoc oBpasssxoN or isse 

The depression of 1929 was precipitated 
when the price of sliver was deliberately 
and artificially forced down from 05 cents 
per oimce to 30 cents per ounce. That 
wiped out 60 percent of the value of the 
money of more than half the people In the 
world. You simply cannot destroy the pur¬ 
chasing power of over half the people in 
the world without bringing on a world-wide 
depression—a depression from which we 
have never recovered, In fact It was war— 
and war only—that brought back full em¬ 
ployment and full production; and wars and 
rumor of wars that have kept our economy 
going This deplorable situation will con¬ 
tinue until we adopt a sound monetary sys¬ 
tem and stabiline the prices of gold and sil¬ 
ver where they correctly reflect the present 
depreciated value of the dollar (Based on 
the present value of the dollar, gold is worth 
956 per ounce). Gold and silver must be 
joined, at fixed and proper ratio, to insure 
adequate monetary reserves to guarantee 
the redemption of paper currency, at face 
value, on demand because there is not 
enough gold In the world to do It alone. 
Currency that is not redeemable Is fiat 
money, and will eventually become worth¬ 
less unless redeemabiltty Is restored. 

Admiral Ramsey suggests that a prloe of 
90 cents per ounce for silver is too high A 
silver price of 90 cents per ounce today Is 
equivalent to only 33 cents prior to 1034 
when the American people were denied the 
right of redemption of their currency, so 
In actual value, or purchasing power, silver 
Is worth little more now than the 26 cents 
price which precipitated the 1929 depres¬ 
sion. 

A VRIOHTBNIKO arrUATlON 

It may startle most Americana to know 
that of the more than $36,000,000,000 of 
United States paper currency in circulation, 
only silver certificates (less than 10 per¬ 
cent) are redeemable In anything but debts, 
The law requires that for every dollar of 
silver certificates in circulation, there must 
be 77 percent of an ounce of silver back of 
It to Insure Its redemption, and while that 
amount of silver is worth only about 70 
cents at present prices. It Is certainly a lot 
better than the debts backing the balance 
of our paper currency now In circulation; 
and there is a probability that silver will 
continue to advance In price The safest 
hedge against Inflation Is some silver cer¬ 
tificates in your safety deposit box 

Admiral Ramsey's speech Is a warning to 
the American people that the silver users are 
getting ready to make another drive to 
drain silver from the United States Treas¬ 
ury. Just 5 years ago. we experienced a 
similar drive. At that time, the world price 
of silver had risen to approximately $1 per 
ounce; and they made a desperate effort to 
enact legislation that would permit them 
to buy Treasury illver at 71.11 cents per 
ounce by extending the Green Act. It was 
currently reported that they had a fund of 
$3,000,000 to achieve this objective. 


tnx oxA) mma-tiax mKunrsQux 

Unable to get such legiriation through the 
proper ch$nnel«-tb 0 senate Banking and 
Currency Committee—they attempted to ac- 
oompUsb it through the unorthodox method 
of tacking this Isiialatlon on to the Treas¬ 
ury appropriation bill in the Senate. To 
atampede the Congress Into accepting such 
legislation, they caused quarter-page ads 
to be placed in many large newspapers in 
key States absolutely misrepresenting the 
facts and appealing to the prejudices of the 
people, denouncing sliver producers as seek¬ 
ers for subeldlea and even telling service¬ 
men that the mining industry was trying to 
force the price of ^Iver up so they would 
be unable to buy silver pieces to add to the 
silverware they had receive as wedding pres¬ 
ents, and similar rot. They were very care¬ 
ful not to sign these ads. but ran them 
In the name of some reputable local Jew¬ 
eler; and each ad carried the names and 
addresses of Senators and Congressmen, and 
readers were asked to write, urging exten¬ 
sion of the so-called Green Act. As a re¬ 
sult, a deluge of letters reached Senators 
and Representatives In Washington This 
is known as the old pralrle-fire method 
of whipping Congress Into line through let¬ 
ters from their constituents. Msny of these 
letters were referred by Members of Con¬ 
gress, who received them, to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and the 
chairman of that committee inserted a let¬ 
ter In the CoNGaESBioMAx. Racoan of April 
16, 1940, exposing the whole racket, 

SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMlTTinS HEARWO 

In hearings before the Senate Appropria¬ 
tions Committee it was conclusively proven 
that the retail price of silverwaie and silver 
Jewelry ranged all the way from 4 times the 
value of the Si!'’er content of the article to 
40 times the value of Its silver content, and, 
therefore, the price of silver had little or 
nothing to do with the price at which silver¬ 
ware and sliver Jewelry Is sold to the public. 
As a matter of fact, the sliver users would 
be benefited, rather than hurt, by stabilizing 
the price of silver at its real value, because 
It would give more character and stability 
to their products, 

Aside from silverware and silver Jewelry, 
which are luxury or scmlluxury products, 
the Industrial uses of silver are largely Um- 
lied to commodities in which the amount 
of silver u^ed is relatively small In com¬ 
parison with the price or value of the com¬ 
modities, t\xcb as mirrors, moving-picture 
films, electric refrigerators, and automobiles. 
For example, about 3 cents’ worth of silver 
Is used as wiring in small thermostatic con¬ 
trols for electric refrigerators and automo¬ 
bile heaters Surely no one will contend 
that It will have any appreciable effect on 
the price of a $200 refrigerator or a $2,000 
automobile whether that silver costs 8 cents 
or 10 cents 

THE PRICE or SILVER NOT THE ISSUE 

But, fundamentally, the price of silver or 
gold is not an issue The real issue is a 
sound monetary system; and that is the 
only honest approach to the subject Since 
the American people were denied the right 
of redemption of their currency In 1034, the 
dollar and all flxed-dollar-value securities, 
including savings, pensions, and life insur¬ 
ance. have lost 63 percent of their value. 
Prices are high because dollars are cheap; 
and prices, costs, and taxes will continue to 
rise BO long as the dollar depreciates in value. 
Surely no one will admit that is a healthy 
situation; and it Is the more tragic because 
It could be corrected in 90 days without cost 
to the American taxpayers and without eco¬ 
nomic disturbances of any kind, merely by 
making operative legislation that has been 
on our statute books for 57 years: Section 
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fill, United States Code Annotated («h. 8. 
fi£Stat.4). 

ULVBI 18 the SIAOIC METAL 

Silver is the magic metal that can solve 
most of the world's social and economic 
problems if we have the brains to use it in¬ 
telligently. Today, we are importing 25 per¬ 
cent of our copper and 30 percent of our lead 
and Bine; and paying exorbitant prices for 
them, despite the fact that these metals 
can be produced right here at home at a 
much lower cost. 

Ninety percent of all sliver produced in 
the United States is a byproduct of our lead, 
copper, and zinc mines, and the price of 
silver 18 a controlling factor in whether these 
mines can operate or not. Bvery year thou¬ 
sands or tons of ore containing lead, copper, 
and zinc are left in the mines or tossed on¬ 
to the dumps to be lost forever, because they 
cannot be profitably mined, milled, and 
smelted. Most of these ores carry three or 
more ounces of sliver to the ton; and if 
silver were remonetized and priced at its 
real value, this great waste could be saved 
In addition, there are millions of tons of 
lead, copper, and zinc ores—eetuaUy moun¬ 
tains of ore—which could be profitably 
mined If silver carried its fair share of the 
cost of production. This would bring about 
the employment of thousands of men at 
good wages and usher in an era of the great¬ 
est prosperity America has ever known. 

qrcatxst conservation measure eves 
enacted 

Moreover, the remonetlEatlon of silver 
would be the greatest conservation measure 
ever enacted by the Congress because it 
would make possible the profitable mining 
of millions of tons of marginal ores and re¬ 
duce the cost of production of th^ all essen¬ 
tial metals^lead, copper, and zinc, besides 
supplying US with many strategic metals for 
which we are now dependent from foreign 
countries. It would also increase the wealth 
of our closest neighbors. Canada and Mex¬ 
ico, both large producers of silver. Just 
what is wrong about Increasing the wealth 
of Canada and Mexico so they can absorb 
more of o\ir surplus production? And what 
is wrong with giving the world a sound 
monetary system so that so-called backward 
nations can set up a sound economy of their 
own? To vote $8,600,000,000 to help back¬ 
ward nations while we are a party to the 
continuance of a monetary system that keeps 
millions in poverty is an unpardonable waste 
of the American taxpayers’ money. 

BXMETALUSM MOST PERFECT MONETARY SYSTEM 
WORU> HAS EVER KNOWN 

For more than 2.000 years gold and silver, 
based on a ratio reflecting the relative pro¬ 
duction of tliese two precious metals, were 
the monetary units and measurements of 
value throughout the civilized world. TVben 
our young Republic set up our monetary 
system in 2792 we adopted the Spanish milled 
dollar then current throughout the -world as 
our monetary measure of value. This was 
the famous "pieces of eight," so called be¬ 
cause It was Often cut into eight parts called 
bits to provide smaller coins We even car¬ 
ried out this idea by minting quarters and 
half-dollars which appropriately were called 
two bits and four bits, but we added some¬ 
thing entirely original by adopting the deci¬ 
mal system of 10 dimes In a dollar. This 
dollar contained 372 25 grains of pure adlver 
with a hardening alloy of 20 percent added, 
BO that the dollar weighs 412 Vg gralna. That 
has never been altered to this day. At that 
time the ratio between gold and silver, based 
on their relative production, was 15 grains of 
silver to 1 grain of gold, so the amount of 
gold constituting the dollar was one-flf- 
teeuth of 371.23 grains or 24.76 grains of 
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pvan gold. In lte6 the ratio bttwMn gold 
and silver was changed to approoclrniitelsr 16 
to 1. and the gold content of the dollar re¬ 
duced to 93.32 grains. Since there are 480 
trains tn an ounce* simple arithmetic shows 
that this pegged the price of gcdd at 820.67 
per ounce and the price of sliver at $130 per 
ounce. 

It 708 with this Idnd of money we carried 
our commerce to the seven seas, expanded 
the original Thirteen Colonies into our 
present great Nation extending from the At¬ 
lantic to the Pacific and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of llexlco, adding the 
Louisiana Purchase, the Oregon Territory, 
CaUfomla. Texas, and Alaska, fought a dis¬ 
astrous Civil War; settled our great West; 
expanded agriculture; developed many of 
our mines and-other natural resources; built 
most of our railroads, and started the In¬ 
dustrial development that has made us the 
envy of the entire world. Yes. we did pretty 
well with that kind of money. 

sssoLunsni oowsnsa to omrbov us 

But the absolutists of the world, then as 
how, were envious of our progress because 
our sjrstem of government Is a threat to an 
forms of absolutism, whether it masquerades 
under the name of monarchy, fascism, com- 
manlsm, Intemattonsllam, or the welfare 
state, and sought ways to dsetrc^ us then 
as now. 

By 1873, most of the world's gold was 
concentrated In the hanks of England, Hol¬ 
land. and Germany, while silver was scat¬ 
tered among the peoples of the world: so 
these three countries entered Into s con- 
spirscy with the Intemationsi hankers to 
bring shout the demonetieatlon of silver 
In what will ever be known as The Crime 
of 1873. Their objective, of course, was 
to exploit and pillage the silver-money 
countries of the Orient and Middle East and 
the silver-producing countries of North and 
South America by being Able to manipulate 
the price of silver: and while they tempo¬ 
rarily succeeded In their objective, they have 
created a Frankenstein monster that threat¬ 
ens to destroy them along with the rest of 
the world. 

As a consequence, of the demonetlxatlon 
of stiver In 1878, we were dragged through 
the disastrous panics and depresalona of 
1873 to 1877; from 1888 to 1886; 1828 to 1888; 
and through World Wars I and II. 

Until we adopt a eound monetary system 
and restore redeemahlllty to our currency, 
all the present frensled efforts to achieve 
world peace, economic stability, and national 
security, are Just so much sound and fury 
signifying nothing 

First things must come first; and the first 
and most Important function of govern¬ 
ment is to maintain and protect the sol¬ 
vency and Integrity of the people’s money. 

Sir Henri Deterdlng. brlllianf financier, 
economist, and bead of Royal Dutch Shell 
OH Co. made the statement In 1888 that if 
silver were remonetized and joined with gold, 
the purchasing power of the Orient and Mid¬ 
dle Bast would be restored; and the de¬ 
pression ended in a matter of mmiths. But 
we Ignored bis advice; and what a meaa we 
got into. 

A debauched, manipulated, irredeemable 
paper currency euch as is now current 
throughout the world is more dangerous 
and deadly than the atomic bomb, more 
fruitful of human misery than war. pesti¬ 
lence, and famine; and has brought more 
injustice than all the bad laws ever enacted. 
It also suppUee the tods witti which sub- 
vwsives work end the vehlciee on which they 
are riding to power. 

Those who oppose or would deley the 
adoption of e eound monetary system are 
playing right into the hands of the Oommu- 
nlsta end ttielr intemetlonaltst radceteerlng 
aUies who are selling America down the 
river; and those who are Indifferent to this 
matter and fall to do something about it. 


■houid stop complalnliig about high prloss, 
high taxsa, and the feet that thetr sons are 
drafted to fight more foreign imc8» 
ior they have no one to blame but tham« 
sdves. 

Honest money wlU do more to prevent war« 
eetabUeh justiee, insure economto etabllitft 
end promote peeee and harmony among ha- 
turns than all the United Nations, Brettoa 
Woods monetary agreemdsts, Marahatl plana, 
Atlantic pacta, and point 4 programs ever 
devlasd. 


Martlidl, Mu of MyMtiy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or wxscomrui 

IN THE senate OF TBS UNITED STATBB 
Wednetday, July 18» 19S1 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rxooiii 
two editorials entitled "Marshall. Man 
of Mystery.** published in the Bristol 
(Fa.) Courier, part 1 on July 5. 1051, 
part 2 on July 6, 1051, and part 3 on 
July 7.1951. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Rscoro, as follows: 

(From the Bristol (Pa.) Courier of July 

5. 18611 

Marshalx.. Mam or Mtstkrt—I 

If you will go over the evidence, we believe 
you will come to agree with us that some¬ 
time around the eummer of 1938, which Is 
the period when General Marshall was sum¬ 
moned to Washington and put In line for 
United States Chief of Staff, there were revo¬ 
lutionary changes in the political strategy of 
the Roosevelt administration. 

Prior to that, the tactics had been com¬ 
monplace It took no genius to elect the 
late New Deal President on a hrlng-back 
beer platform badx In 1982. Be went in on 
the rebound from prohibition and depres¬ 
sion. Thereafter for 6 years he followed a 
pattern of the mingled concepts of starry- 
eyed Idealists and greedy political machine 
bosses—the sort of pattern you would ex¬ 
pect from a committee of advisers in which 
Harold lokes and the late Harry Hopklne were 
key figures. 

This strategy reelected President Roose¬ 
velt In 1936, but by 1988 it had proved iteelf 
a failure. Such political maneuvers as vots- 
buylng with the WPA, the court-packing 
project, and the reorganization scheme, had 
backfired badly. More important, though 
harder to perceive at the time, was the fact 
that the whole economic approach of the 
New Deal, which in 1887 appeued to be vin¬ 
dicating itself ("we planzied it thet way”), 
by 1988 had demonstrated Its Incapacity to 
put the country beck on its feet. 

Just what General Marshall played 
in the evolution of a new and wholly dUBer- 
ent poltttoal approach, in the days when, 
from the New Deal point of view, the tiot- 
tom was going out of their hopes fPennsyl- 
Tania, for example, was In the proeew of 
tossing the Little New Deal out of Berrls- 
burg). Is not something which can be m- 
ventorted down to the list item. 

As suhssquently was teatttled ovsr and 
again In ths ooune ^ tht Fiatl Harbor hear¬ 
ings. the Inner oonfereneee between Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt and hts oloseet advisers were 
sacredly guarded secrets. The talkative first 
brain-trust which came In with the New 


Deal had bean raplaoad by mm who uouM 
nnd did hMd thalr tongussi 

Neeartbeiemt hi a great manyvot tha dar¬ 
ing and brUBant nlsoss of polltloal atrategy 
whlzh have held tne New Deal Residents In 
command at Washington atnee Mease days, 
even whan It has been deasonetrated over 
and again that there it no real majority 
aentlment sui^porttng them in this Nation—^ 
In ons after another of those bold and Im- 
agtnattve meesurea and stctSt MarehaU’s part 
has been fretiy acknowledged. , 

To name some examp l ee, the eo-caUed 
MArehaU plan was one of a series of projects 
by which General Marshal personally res¬ 
cued the Truman administration, put It back 
on its feats In the year 1947 (after the 1846 
Republlean landslides had eaptund both 
Houses of Ciongrass) and enabled It to squeak 
through to reelectlott in 194a 

Again, hack In 1944, when the Army Board 
report on Pearl Harbor plUorled the Roose¬ 
velt administration (Ineludlng Marshall hlm- 
■eli) for ineapaot^ and lacdc of vigilance In 
connection with the defense of Pearl Harbor, 
most of the Roosevelt spellbinders shivered 
visibly In their boots waiting for the blasts 
from Republican ncnnlnee Dewey, who was 
known *o have this document in his posses¬ 
sion and to be preparing to use it. 

But General Marshall was the man who 
went personally to Dewey, and, depending 
upon your point of view, either Intimidated 
him or appealed to his patriotism—talked 
him out of making any reference to this 
devastating omdal report 

Going back to 1888, by the latter half of 
that year it was beginning to become ob¬ 
vious that the New Deal had failed to find a 
peacetime solution to the depression, and 
that the one desperate anewer remaining was 
to gear our economy into the world war then 
developing. 

Only those who were politically active In 
that period, or who had ringside seats, can 
fully appredate what an undertaking It was 
to deliberately set out to ewing this country, 
St that time completely unsympathetic to 
the militaristic trends sbroad, and largely 
convinced that our entry In the First World 
War was a oolossal and costly mistake, over 
into a program of war preparation headed 
directly toward entry into any major conflict 
which might eventuate. 

Innumerable references have been made by 
New Deal writers to this gigantic feat. In 
such terms as to indicate the Roosevelt ad¬ 
ministration undertook the program in cold 
and deliberate awareness of where it would 
eventually lead. Indeed, some have been so 
bold as to hall the accomplishment as a 
major demonstration of great statesman¬ 
ship, and to profess themselves unable to 
comprehend the resentment of those who 
have asserted that the program was a com¬ 
plete denial of the first principles of self- 
government. 

(Fkom the Bristol (Fa.) Courier of July 6, 
1961) 

Mausbau,, Mam or MvstttT—-H 

Early in ths yaar 1940, Republican hopes 
were probably higher than at any other time 
in the last two decades. The late Oleim 
Frank had written a complete textbook on 
how to win the coming campaign. The 
third-term issue looked like a sure-flxe bet, 
and tbs Democrats had wound up In a posi¬ 
tion where, as the BeiiuhUeane then viewed 
It, they had nothing In sight save the 
suicidal course of ranomlnatlng Roosevelt for 
his Impossible third-term bid. 

But only a month or so before the Repubil- 
oan convention, ths R«^ublican Party was 
blitzed by a series of stms revolving around 
a project whtdi Gensral Marshall had pre- 
pKM. That wis hit reannsment program, 
drawn up by him as Ohisf of Btaff—which 
position, moreover, it has never been dis¬ 
puted he owned to the personal choice of 
President Roosevelt. 
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Obtl 0 «df« WI M W 4a« toiNgr iu«t 
What wwxt OB in fba poUtieal oDnlarenoaa 
whldk «B<lkd up to tha bombaheU 

dafaiMt aMMMit or Piaaideiit Boosavait. 
Moat of tlia prUxolpala in tboaa dtacuaakma 
now ara doatf, almoat aartf«to>y no avthantto 
xaoords wota hapt, aiMl ttia taattaiony of any 
ona participant probabty would be chal- 
lenpad by otlwta. Nona of the aurviwora, 
unfortunately, is in a position where his 
voracity might not be qtwstkmed. 

Tharafora one can only guess whether 
MarshaUb brain (whleh. after all. Is not too 
distantly related to that of Chief Justice 
John Marshall, who so profoimdly affected 
the course of the United States Qovanunent 
with his own thought proostsas a century 
and a half ago) first visuallaad the political 
impact of the defense program being eud* 
denly laid before the American people, 
coup'ed with a bid to several outstanding 
and Busceptlblo Republican leaders to join 
the Roosevelt Cabinet. 

This much is beyond question: Never in 
the whole previous course of title Roosevelt 
regime had anything so electrifying, so bold, 
and. If we are to put the cards on the table, 
so sinister, cold-blooded and calcuiatlng, 
been tossed into the political arena, as this 
Blsmarck-llke proposal that we ungear our 
Nation from the ways of peace, and step 
forth into the International arena where 
one country after another was girding for 
inevitable war 

No Individual has ever claimed author¬ 
ship of that project. Granting that it can¬ 
not be proven this plan was entirely the 
brainchild of General Marshall, we will re¬ 
spectfully eubmlt this proposition That we 
have ncted no other brain except Marsheirs 
at work In either the Roosevelt or Truman 
admlntstmtlons which we consider to have 
the capacity to have worked out that 
scheme—the same fertile and uninhibited 
bralin which saw almost at a glance the 
plausibility of the blUlans of foreign spend¬ 
ing under the Marshall plan, and simul¬ 
taneously, their Irresistible political and 
economic impact at home, giving President 
IVuman hla one faint chance for reelectlon 
in 1948. 

As poets have noted, great brains have 
not always been put to great purposes, and 
in our admiration for the capacity of an 
intellect which can think In such mighty 
and unfettered terms, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that the ultimate purposes of 
whatever General Marshall had had to do In 
politics seem to us to fall Into two small and 
narrow channels—first, to keep In office those 
Presidents who had tingled him out for their 
confidence and diatlnctlons; and eecond, ever 
Blnoe IMl. to keep burled In the background 
what must be, from the point of view of 
George Catlett Marshall, the almost unbear¬ 
able humiliation of realising that his own 
part In the Pearl Harbor disaster was cen¬ 
surable and deficient. 

Not for an the wealth of Groesus. we Im¬ 
agine. would any proud and able man volun¬ 
tarily take upon his conscience such an onus 
of Inadequacy, even of failure, and permit 
himself to be driven to such a point that be 
had to take refuge tn most implausible loss 
of memory. 

Marshsdl was deep In the conniving whleh 
went on as a prettmitnary to the Pearl H a r b or 
Mdsode. Not only was he author of the re- 
armaaMBt program of mo ingarcUesa of 
whettMT be bhioprlntod the political phases 
of this program), but he also was close In 
the confidence of President RooMvett during 
the ABGD period—the year or more before 
PeiWl Harbor during whUih, as the teetimony 
warn pewm, lopresenuuves of AaeMrlca, 
_ OMna. and the Outoh Republie 
ptapMl cfiwokors with Japan in the Ptolfio 
trying to force Jsipsn Into attsdking 
the mted atatae. and thereby bri nging ue 
Into the war without the edminlstrAtlon 

rmnm tut taklnv US In. 


The 'greater good** cemfOn Is one whleh 
m a nki nd hae need to justu^ the snoet devi¬ 
ous courses of oonduot, but even it wean 
thr e adba r e at tlmea, and we khould imagine 
that pert of the unaaeayahle perwmaUty of 
this great behlnd-the-seenes factor, Qtneral 
Mar sha ll —part of the atranye and oom- 
pelltng urge which makes his eharaoter such 
a strange mixture of brilUanoe and failure— 
lies In hie awarenem of the ocmetant threat 
of titanic collapse of his projects. 

Just as the ABGD manipulations produced 
their desired result, that of Japanese attack, 
but on a eoale and in an unforeseen direction 
which Isnmcblllaed our Pactfle defenses for 
months, and protracted the war poeslUy for 
yean, so the Marshall ifian, for example, may 
eventuaUy turn out to have saddled the 
American people with unredeemable debts 
beyond tbelr capacity to carry, the Atlantic 
pact may boomerang into disaster, and the 
placid sell-out of the Chinese people to the 
Reds, over which transaction General Mar¬ 
shall has been presiding for several years, 
may wind up confronUng us with a hostile 
world of dimensions far beyond our capacity 
to conquer. 

[Prom the Bristol (Pa.) Courier of July 7, 
1951] 

MAasHau.. Man or MTsxaaT— in 

The career of General Marshall has many 
oddities For example, we know of no con¬ 
vincing explanation ever being given for one 
of the great puzides of his life—why It was 
that he permitted General Elsenhower, at 
virtually the last minute, to step almost un¬ 
prepared Into supreme command of the in¬ 
vasion. with aU its opportunlttes fur acclaim 
and world prominence—when all Indications 
are that he coveted, and had fully expected 
for months, to accept the personal direction 
of that expedition. 

There la an Interesting point for specula¬ 
tion If. as seems most plausible. President 
Roosevelt personally insisted that Marshall 
remain in Washington, wbat motive could 
the President have other than wanting to 
continue to lean on a trusted and ingenious 
adviser That line of masoning would much 
strengthen the conjectures made In this 
article that Marshall eventually came to be 
the number one confidante and braintruster 
both of Roosevelt and Ttuman Certainly it 
is interesting to note that Just at the time 
when Marshall wss unable to leave Roose¬ 
velt’s side. Harry Hopkins, usually consid¬ 
ered the principal "brain-truster," was 
bouncing cheerfully about all over the 
world—Ruasla, England, etc., etc. 

Quite different Is attempting to fathom 
the motives which led the general to permit 
his wife to publish an Intimate biography 
of his life during the political crisis of 1940, 
when his own reputation as a result of the 
Pearl Harbor matter was in Its most shaky 
stages, and when the Truman administra¬ 
tion was dropping to what possibly was the 
lowest point ever reached by that up-and- 
down regime. 

Offhand, we can think of no other world- 
prominent figure who was blographed by bis 
wife while he was stIU alive and still active. 
The question of taste cannot be avoided. 
Very few of the world’s great men would 
have oared to face that question, under 
similar droumstances Why did Marshall 
do eof Was thmre aome compelling motive 
for the^’book'a publication which made it 
neoenuury to get an explanation or defense 
aoroea at that particular moment—perhapa 
the singularly lame explanation which Mia. 
Mardiall made for tbs general’s Inattsntivs- 
nsss to ths American interests on ths occa¬ 
sion of Pearl Harbor (ahe had broksn four 
xlhi several weeks saHier, and aaye be was 
preoocupled with her eondjtlon)t 

But draping queetkms of taete. and re- 
vertlag to ^tUeai eonslderatlom, the con- 
0^ of answering certain embarrassing 


questions, and getting certain laudatory 
propaganda across in a semiofficial manner 
without hlmseu revealing his interest, is a 
concept entirely in keeping with the mental 
capacity of the man who dreamed up the 
multtbiUlon Marshall plan and who "balled 
out" Prealdent Truman after the 1946 Demo- 
oratlc Party disasters. 

Mrs. Katherine Tupper Marshall’s book. 
Together, bears no reference to professional 
assistance In Ite preparation, yet it Is beyond 
credibility to think that none was given. 
General Marshall surely would not have 
trusted his own judgment, nor that of tale 
wife (no matter bow able), with a critical 
national election only months away. It 
would not have been fair to his "Chief." Mr 
Truman, for him to have done so. And the 
internal evidence Is that the book Is pro¬ 
fessional from cover to cover. 

A completely modest man would never 
have permitted the innumerable laudatory 
passages, no matter how ingeniously phrased, 
to be printed in such a fashion; and the 
world Is full of outstanding men who would 
have refused point-blank to allow their 
wives to write about their lives and careers. 
Why Marshall chose to do so Is one of the 
major enigmas about him 

Regardless of the date on which General 
MartihaU became a key poUtlcal figure In the 
New Deal, there certainly Is no question that 
eventually he did achieve that important, 
though largely secret, responsibility. 

Twice President Truman has drawn him 
out of aemlretirement to rescue the flagging 
fortunes of the Trumanltea. One was the 
occasion referred to earlier, after the 1946 
Republican landslides, when Marshall broke 
precedence by becoming the first profes¬ 
sional soldier to undertake the functions of 
Secretary of State during times of peace 

Once the Democratic regime was safely 
past the crossroads of the 1948 Presidential 
election, General Marshall stepped down 

again (he then was 76 and, according to 
his own account, had been eager for years 
to retire) But the profound reaction 

against President Truman and Secretary of 
State Acheson during 1960 resulted in an¬ 
other hurry call for General Marshall 

Once again he Is in there pitching, and once 
again President Truman has been lifted out 
of the hole he seems always hurriedly to dig 
for himself whenever General Marshall 

turns hlB back. 

What is cooking on the back of the stove 
for the up-hill task of keeping the New Deal¬ 
ers in power in Washln^on next year re¬ 
mains to be seen. Likewise It remains for 
the future to determine how many of these 
future lines of defense and strategy will 
prove eventually to be the handiwork of 
General Marshall 

One thing is exceedingly clear, no matter 
who planned what, in the turbulent events 
of the past 6 months, with surprise follow¬ 
ing surprise, and the shocks still continuing, 
not a single key event, not a single vital de¬ 
cision, took place without General Marshall 
being right at the President’s elbow. 

In our opinion, for whatever It may be 
worth, the most outstanding and sensation¬ 
al accomplishments of General Marshall 
axe not to be sought for In the field of mili¬ 
tary accomplishment, nor of diplomatic 
achievement either, but in the field of poli¬ 
tics. 

For years we have believed, and think so 
more than ever today, that he has been the 
New Deal Talleyrand, has been the power 
behind the throne of two successive New 
Deal Preeldents for at least 19 years. 

It has taken something akin to magic to 
keep these two administrations in power. 
We believe the magic came from the brains 
of General Marshall. 

But we believe that the cost has been 
frightfully, incredibly great to the American 
people. 
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W« iwlleve auA the ftnaneial reeulto of 
the Marehall plan and the other vast spend* 
ing eohemes in which General MarsheU has 
bad a finger have so imdernlned our na* 
tlonal eoonom:? that continued inflation is 
a foregone conclusion, and that we never 
JWUI be able to return to a condition of gold- 
standard solidarity and confidence which we 
once poeaesaed. 

We believe that the trick ot dragging this 
Nation Into the recent World War through 
the back door, contrary to wishes of the 
people, was a destructive force brought to 
bear upon the will and capacity of our cltl- 
aens to govern themselves, which may in 
the long run destroy our Republic and leave 
us no choice but that of a military dictator¬ 
ship along welfare-state lines 

We believe that the successive cold-blood¬ 
ed manipulations of world aflalrs has de¬ 
stroyed any possibility of a suooesaful 
United Nations, has needlessly and un¬ 
scrupulously betrayed the faith of almost 
unaccountable countries which relied upon 
our good will and our promises—betrayals 
that date as far back as our failure to stand 
up boldly on behalf of Latvia, Estonia. Lith¬ 
uania, and Ethiopia even before the World 
War began, that reached their crescendo at 
Yalta where Marshall was the closest of 
Presidential advisers, and stlU continue with 
the efforts of our State Department to throw 
Formosa over to the Chinese Communista 

The seeds ol a third world war, In which 
our survival Is no more than a gamble, have 
been sowed recklessly during the political 
maneuvers of reelecting New Dealers, along 
lines, we believe, charted by General Mar- 
ehalL 


Challenging the Right to Interfere With 
Free Speech 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OK 

HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 18,1951 

Mr JONAS. Mr Speaker, on Satur¬ 
day, June 2, 1951, there appeared in the 
Chicago Daily Tribune an editorial en¬ 
titled “A Citizen's Right ” 

1 believe this editorial is particularly 
effective in that it emphasizes the Im¬ 
portance and the sacredness of free 
speech. The editorial laws stress on the 
fact that freedom of expression is a 
precious heritage handed down to us 
by our forefathers. 

Americans today should never lose 
sight of the fact that our forebears 
guarded free speech most zealously, and 
were ready to protect and defend it with 
their lives. Free speech has always 
been a boon to liberty-loving people, and 
on the other hand, a thorn in the side 
of despots and demagogues. It is 
wholesome and encouraging to note that 
Amedcans today still look upon free 
speech as a forthright blessing. 

The editorial makes it clear that 
American citizens resent any move or 
effort made to impinge on the right of 
free speech. The editorial stresses that 
any gesture in that dlreotion wUl imme¬ 
diately meet with a definite challenge. 
I most highly commend the editor of the 
Chicago Dally Tribune for taking this 


position. Any position that is indloaUve 
of baek-traeking or surrender relative 
to the preservation of free speech at 
this or any other time is an abdication 
of an important facet of our sacred Bill 
of Rights. A definite challenge such as 
this editorial portrays is the only means 
whereby we can preserve a trust that 
has been made sacred by our Consti¬ 
tution. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent to extend my own remarks in the 
Record, I includi tl*erein the Chicago 
Daily Tribune editorial entitled ''A Citi¬ 
zen's Right" Hie editorial follows: 

A Citizen’s Right 

The New Deal insistence that all men in 
uniform think and say only what the ad- 
mlniatratlou finds It convenient for them to 
think and say has produced two more inci¬ 
dents Unlike MacArthur. the other offi¬ 
cers are not professional military men, but 
citizens in uniform, and their cases raise 
a basic issue relating to freedom of speech. 

Lt (jgl W A Evans, serving aboard a 
naval ship In the Korean war zone, has been 
stripped of his commission and relieved of 
duty for writing a letter critical of the "pro- 
Soviet” State Department, the "pro-Sovlet 
one-worid administration of ours," the 
United Nations, and Roosevelt’s surrenders 
at Yalta, abetted by Alger Hiss. He said 
that one hand of the Americans fighting In 
Korea was tied by Acheaon and the other 
by U. N. 

Lieutenant Evans sent his letter to Alfred 
Kohlberg, chairman of the American China 
Policy Association, and authorized him to 
print it He said he shared Kohlberg’s views 
on the activities of the administration since 
Yalta and that aU officers on his ship "feel 
the same way 1 do" The Navy contends 
that Evans’ shipmates disagree with him. 
This is to be doubted. As Annapolis regu¬ 
lars, they may feel it prudent not to go on 
public record, whereas Evans, as a civilian 
reservist, could afford to do so, for he was 
not obliged to protect his Navy status as 
permanent career men are 

A second instance of attempted suppres¬ 
sion of expression Involving a civilian officer 
was recently brought to light by Brig Gen. 
Julius Klein, commanding officer of the One 
Hundred and Ninth Antiaircraft Artillery 
of the Illinois National Guard. General 
Klein was criticized by Maj Oeu Harry L 
Bolen, Governor etevensen's State guard 
commander, for statemente supporting Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur and for protesting when the 
honor of firing a gun salute In MacArthur's 
honor during the general’a Chicago visit was 
taken away from the One Hundred and 
Ninth Brigade. General Bolen suggested 
that General Klein either remain silent or 
resign from the guard. 

It should not be debatable that a civilian 
officer, in a period not governed by any 
official declaration of a state of war, retains 
the rights of citizenship accorded him by 
the BUI of Rights, among them, of course, 
that of liberty to express himself. Lieuten¬ 
ant Evans and General Klein are not, as the 
New Dealers try to represent, reduced to 
stooges of Mr. Truman and his cause sim¬ 
ply because they arc patriotic enough to 
volunteer their serviees to their eowntry. 

The attempts of Truman's agents in the 
National and State Governments to silence 
officers who have the courage and independ¬ 
ence to voice sentlaients held by the ma¬ 
jority of their countrymen ahow that the 
Mew Dealere are in a panic. Fortunately, 
moat Americans have no intention of yield¬ 
ing their right to hdd and voice opinions 
in opposition to the adminlftrattonVi course, 
and they will certainly speak most loudly 
from now on through the ballot box. 


AHytTl w PoHUdw 
IXTBNSION OF aXMARKS 

HON. ALBERT HL COLE 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFBBSENTA'nVSS 

Wednesday, July 18, 1951 

^r. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
add politics to an already bad situation, 
and it always gets worse. Add politics to 
inflation and we will have more infla¬ 
tion. Like war, inflation is the sort ot 
crisis that politicians thrive on. In this 
third and final article on controlling in¬ 
flation. I want to show how political price 
and wage freezes form a glacier behind 
which inflationary dollars pile up. only 
to come thundering upon us when the 
glacier crumbles 

In my first article. Ed, the baker, and 
Joe. the defense worker, illustrated how 
this torrent of dollars originates in, first, 
deficit spending, second, runaway bank 
credit: and third, shortages of mate¬ 
rials In short, inflation is caused by 
adding money to the economy without 
adding equal amounts of goods. The 
Government paid Joe out of borrowed 
money. Ed borrowed money from a bank 
to buy machinery. Borrowed money is 
created without production of goods So 
the new money only serves to bid up 
prices of the available goods. That is 
why prices rise when inflation turns out 
new money 

Now then, suppose Ed and Joe have 
used their extra money to bid up the 
price of meat. They do not know ex¬ 
actly why the price of meat has gone 
up. but they do not like it. So the poli¬ 
tician rides up on a white horse and 
freezes the price of meat Ed and Joe 
then pay ceiling prices for meat, and 
proceed to use their extra money tc bid 
up something else The politician has to 
freeze the price of the something else 
Eventually the Government has every¬ 
thing frozen Joe and Ed still have extra 
money. Remember that price and wage 
controls do not stop Joe from getting 
paid at the defense plant, and do not 
stop Ed from borrowing at his bank. 
What are they to do with their extra 
money’ 

If they use the money to buy things 
they would not buy otherwise, demand 
for goods goes up and shortages develop. 
Suppose they Just buy more and more 
beef at the ceiling prices. They could 
afford steaks twice a day. But we do 
not have that much beef available. So 
the politician rides up on his horse and 
starts r44.tioning beef. Ed and Joe are 
glad to have the supply distributed 
equally, but that leaves them extra 
money again. So they buy something 
else, and in no time everything has to be 
rationed. When controlling starts, it 
has to go all the way, or someone gets 
Caught in the pinch. 

Suppose Ed and Joe put their extra 
money into savings. Then the Govern¬ 
ment can never remove price ceilings. 
If It did, all those ptled-up dollars would 
pour out onto the market and prices 
would be flooded out. Compare prices 
now with prices in 1941, remembering 
that we operated under price controls 
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itutM' Hie 9ew m A Wotm War* Tou 
ea» m ooHMUt M not in* 
flaHosi; Sbay usoily pcNrtipoDBd iti to 
dMoend upoa w In meter pdoe In* 

tHe reesoii to staai^ enough. The 
meoer wee backed up behind the price* 
freepe irleeior. Mexiey luet does not 
evaporate. Xf we uee price and wage 
coottoto in our iong^range rnobUlgatlon. 
we will pile up sunfa a Hood of inflation* 
ary doUaxa that we wtU never be able 
to vetam to a fro* eeoaoiiiy. 

thifortunately, toie voter to txit tnueh 
impressed when the polltieian rides up 
to the Federal Heeento Bank and re- 
siriota hank oredtt. In fact, the voter 
probably would not connect it with in¬ 
flation control at all. 3o the politician 
rides up to the meat counter Instead. 
It oomes down to this; 

The Aiaerlean people want inflation 
stopped. Price controls do not stop in- 
flation« but they car he made to look like 
something effective. Indirect monetary 
controls oan stop inflation, but unless 
they are carefully oxplained to the vot¬ 
ing public, they do not appear to accom¬ 
plish anything. The administration 
chooses to saddle the economy with price 
and wage controls, forever if necessary, 
in order to impress the voters with 
vigorous action. 

X outlined in my second article the 
indirect controls that will stop infla¬ 
tion—not just bids it They are: First, 
economy in Oovernment spending: seo- 
ond. pay-as-we-go taxation on a sensi¬ 
ble budget: third, control of bank credit 
through the Federal Reserve System 
and Treasury Department; and, fourth, 
high production encouraged by freedom 
in our economy. 

These controls go to the roots of in¬ 
flation. They are the ones we must 
have. We will have them If the Ameri¬ 
can people understand them. We can 
kill inflation, but we need you Americans 
behind us. 


Price Gwdrol 


ExrmmoN of remarks 

HON.VlCTfHtL.AMFUSO 

or MSW TOKK 

XW TBB BOUBM OF RBPaPSBNTATlVIB 
Wednesdays Judy 18 s 18S1 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to further extend my imnarks on price 
control placed in the Bscoac yesterday. 

The people of the United States are 
tremendously concerned with the specter 
of inflation. Perhaps we do not always 
refer to inflation by name. We may 
speak of high prioea, or the high cost of 
livhig, or the way Hie dcUar is gotng 
down in purchasing power. But how¬ 
ever we may refer to it X think most of 
us know what inflation is. I am sure 
all of us realize what inflation can do. 

TnOjriitftw eventually would make our 
money worthless. Inflation ean wipe 
out oar eavlxigs, lower our standanl of 
living, impose hardship upon all of us 
with «ged incomes. We knew that to 
other coontrlws Where It has readMd 


runaway proportio ns it has wrecked the 
entire economy. 

Thto question of inflation to not one of 
mere academic intereet It Invcdves the 
bread the people eat, the ckvtbes they 
wear, the houMs ttiey live in. 

InasnwKfli as It is of such importance 
and inasmuch as we all recognize the 
dangers of inflation, Hie only way 1 can 
account for the apparent fafluxe of 
many of ottr people to come to grips 
with it to that they do not bcSleve it can 
happen here. 

They have been lulled into a false 
sense of security by a few soft spots in 
various markets, and some surplus in¬ 
ventories in specific fields. Tbcw watch 
negotiations for peace to iCorea and 
think we as a nation can go back to 
business as usual. 

We cannot go back to business as 
usual. 1 think it is generally agreed 
that the shadow of a ruthless aggressor 
is too black and threatening tor us to 
even dream of slackening our rearma¬ 
ment program. And so long as we are 
Irrevocably committed in this rearma¬ 
ment program, we are to peril, in grave 
peril, of inflation. 

The New York Times explained why 
this was so when it said * 

The Oovernment pours new bUUoiui Into 
the economy to buy guns, tanks, planes, and 
other tools of war. The billions, as profits 
and wages, expand elvUlan purchasing 
power But at the same time, arms produc¬ 
tion is cutting Into the supply of elvllisn 
goods When civilian demand exceeds sup¬ 
ply. prices are bid up When prices rise, the 
workers demand higher wages, resulting In 
higher production costs, and still higher 
prices. The Oovernment has to pay more 
for its armaments. After a few turns In 
this cycle the situation rapidly gets out of 
band, and the economy is in grave danger. 

Unless we take vigorous measures, we 
face that danger today and tomorrow. 
We cannot afford to let the situation get 
out of hand. 

We have already experienced some of 
the effects of inflation. What happened 
in the 8 months after we went to the 
rescue of South Korea? According to 
the consumers’ price index of the De¬ 
partment of Labor, prices went up 1 per¬ 
cent a month for the housewife. Indi¬ 
vidually, of course, many of them went 
up far more. Look at wool rugs. They 
went up 33 percent. Hamburger, that 
staple of food for many people, went up 
20 percent; salmon went up 45 percent; 
lard, almost 50 percent; men’s overalls 
rose almost 23 percent: men’s wool suits 
11 percent; table model radios, 14 per¬ 
cent 

We all have seen inflation at work to 
the stores we visit and on the price tags 
of the things we boy. 

By moving promptly and effectively we 
stopped the trend. Within a month after 
prices were frozen in January* results 
ooiikl be seen. 

The Office of Price StablllzatioQ 
flhrougfh its general ceiling price regula¬ 
tion azid its subsequent orders has helped 
curb inflation’s destructive force, 
Wheawas retaU mices rose 8 percent from 
June 1050 until February 1051 when price 
eontrol began to take effect, they rewe 
only nine-tenths of 1 peioeto from Feb¬ 
ruary 15 to May 15. Wholesale prices, 
which rose 15 percent between Korea and 


the general freeze, dropped four-tenths 
of 1 percent from February to June 18, 

Such a condition today, however, must 
not blind our eyes to the fact that many 
of the causes of Inflation in a defense 
zeoDomy are just now beginning to be 
felt. During the coming months, they 
win grow even stronger. 

In place of the present expenditure at 
the rate of $35,000,000,000 a year for na¬ 
tional security, we expect to be spending 
at a rate of about $05JK>0.000.000. a year 
from now. Wtto tiiat increased expendi¬ 
ture will come some curtailment of civil¬ 
ian goods 

It is impossible to measure accurately 
Just what the gap will be between civil¬ 
ian goods and the available funds to 
spend on them. According to the Di¬ 
rector of Defense Mobilisation, it may 
well be between $10,000.0004)00 and $20.- 
000,000,000 a year. This huge sum will 
be pushing relentlessly upon prices. 
Only strong and effective measures will 
hold that force 

That price control must be strong, be¬ 
cause it must curb a strong force. It 
should permit roll-backs where roll¬ 
backs are necessary, to even out distor¬ 
tions. We must aim at stabilizing the 
economy now—not at the level we may 
reach 6 months or a year from now We 
must r^ember that every 1 percent rise 
in the cost of living takes $2,000,000,000 
out of the pocket of consumers and 
makes our defense program much more 
costly. 

We must face up to the fact that the 
classic conditions lor inflation will be 
at hand in the months to come. We 
must be prepared to stop it. 


Haad-Oot to Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPHS. MfCARTHT 

carwucomaui 

Of THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesdays My 18,1951 
Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an article entitL-d ’’Local Farmer Gets a 
Hand-Out.” published in the Janesville 
(Wis.) Gazette of July 7.1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

LOCA.L Faxmer Gets a Hakd-Oov 
When a local fanner receives a windfall 
cheek from Unde Sam and doesn't want It. 
a few taxpayers might start a private in¬ 
vestigation They might find out how many 
thouaande of ikHiars tbe local ofllce of the 
United States Production and MarkeUng 
Administration Is passing out to farsnars for 
working their own land lor their own profit. 

Of course there Is no Santa Claus In this 
wasteful squandering The money comes 
directly from the pay checks of the tax- 
piysrs; but political henchmen are using 
their hard-earned dollan for political profit 
to themselves. 

A year ago. this fsxmer was told to cut 
down hto com acreage, authough he had 30o 
hqgs to feed. This year, the agrlctUturai 
planners told him to extend his crop pro¬ 
duction. which he has been planning to do 
for some time. 
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Last y«ar ho spoilt $1*100 oloarlng several 
acres for crop pz^uoUon which he figured 
would bring him a good profit. Ke did so 
on his own volition as an investment in his 
own property, to Improve his farm and as* 
sure a better future. 

Now comes a check from the Janesville 
oflice of the Production and Marketing Ad* 
ministration for over $200 to compensate 
him for clearing land for pasture, for lime 
and weed control. The farmer did not ask 
for the payment. He does not figure that 
he earned It. He does not want it. fie 
spent %l8 own money to clear his land tat 
his own profit. He does not think that the 
taxpayers of Rock County should be taxed 
to give him a hand*out for work he was al¬ 
ready planning to do 
How many other farmers in Bock County 
and Walworth County and Jefleraon County 
and Green County, among the richest In the 
Nation, are receiving such payments from 
the Production and Marketing Administra¬ 
tion, the agricultural conservation program, 
etc.? What excuse Is there lor Washington 
politicians to continue thie PMA program, 
which makes Uncle Sam look Uke a sap? 

Taxpayers ore complaining about the de¬ 
ductions from their weekly pay checks. 
They face much higher taxes, which they 
know will be squandered, in part at least, by 
the Production and Marketing Administra¬ 
tion, by the Wisconsin State Employment 
8c .'Vice, by the Rock County free-lunch school 
program, and by a hundred other unneces¬ 
sary services which can be cut—and now 
No one in Government, especially no one 
in Washington. Is going to save the taxpayer 
a nickel Next week and the week after 
and the week after that, part of every pay 
check will be deducted to pay for an octopus 
of Government that ought to be hacked and 
trimmed of the fat, which Members of Con¬ 
gress admit they cannot locate In the bills 
before them. 

The State of Wisconsin Is squandering tax¬ 
payers' money In an PM radio network that 
can be heard by fewer than 20 percent of 
the potential radio-set listeners 
With all this waste. President Truman 
challenges any American to find a way to 
save the taxpayers some money. He has 
done his best, he says 
When wlU taxpayers rise In wrath? When 
will they decide to stop working 2 days a 
week for Washington? 

President Truman, et al, declare that we 
must have controls to stop infiatlou, but they 
refuse to cut the Inflated dollars out of their 
own squandering They are producing infla¬ 
tion. and the taxpayers are paying for It. 

It's time for action. 


Federal Pay BOli 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or MXW VORK 

IN 1HE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing is a statement 1 made to the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service regarding Federal pay bills: 

Mr Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, I am very pleased to have the oppor¬ 
tunity to present to you my views with re¬ 
spect to the pending legislation, providing 
additional compensation for postal and other 
Federal wi^rkers. 

Many years ago I served as a railway mall 
clerk* and I know from personal sxperienoe 
in that service, and my close contact in sub¬ 
sequent years with the many postal and 
other Meral workers in my district, that 


they are one of the most loyal groups in our 
ooimtry. 

1 feel it Is an obligation of this Oongreis 
to provide adequate compensation for these 
employees. Certainly it would appear that 
we are neglecting that duty if we do not pro¬ 
vide for Government employees oompensa- 
tion comparable to that which we insist is 
needed by private employeM to live decently. 
I am sure this committee does not need addi¬ 
tional statistics on the greatly increased cost 
of living which is depriving this group of 
even an average standard of living. X urge 
this committee to report on a bill providing 
adequate compensation for these employees. 

I have repeatedly urged that this Congress 
enact legislation which will begin to do Jus¬ 
tice by all Federal employees. 1 again ex¬ 
press the earnest hope that Congress will 
grant them the increases they have earned 
without further delay. 


The Ittlian Peace Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

or KEW JXR6XT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 ^ 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Heinzen. the editor and publisher of the 
Nutley Sun has had vast experience as 
a news correspondent. He spent over 
25 years on the European scene and 
knows rather intimately the focal 
points. More than once he has called 
the turn. 

In his editorial of July 13 he urges for 
very urgent impelling reasons why im¬ 
mediate action should be taken toward 
a revision of the Italian Peace Treaty of 
1947 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include it herein; 

Revise the Italian Peace Treatt 

The Italian Government, over the bitter 
opposition of Italian Communists, has for¬ 
mally authorized the leasing of Leghorn port 
facilities, on the peninsula’s west coast, to 
the United States with a grant of transit 
rights across Italy for American military sup¬ 
plies for the central European "cold front" 

The Italian Cabinet. In confirming the 
agreement made by Foreign Minister Carlo 
Sforza, stressed that the accord fits In the 
framework of collective defense and mutual 
assistance as visualized by article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Pact. 

Leghorn thus becomes an American bridge¬ 
head, an alternate route into central Ger¬ 
many and Austria to Bremerhaven, the 
northern German port The Leghorn route 
to central Europe Is shorter, more easily de- 
fendable Long ago American strategists 
have realized that the natural gateway to 
Austria—the port of Trieste—^would be lost 
in the event of war with the Communist 
axis Powerfully installed In Albania, the 
Communists could seal oS the Adriatic in 
the narrow straits of Otranto both by sub¬ 
marines and by planes based In Albania. 

The grant of the rights at Leghorn, there¬ 
fore, gives Elsenhower, as supreme com¬ 
mander of the mutual defense forces In 
Europe, the alternate route he needs so 
badly. In weighing the action of the Italian 
Government, we should remember that Leg¬ 
horn suffered great damage at the hands of 
American and British bombers during the 
war and yet there was no soar to cause even 
minor hesitation. We should remember, too, 
that the Italian Government acted in face of 
violent Co m munist opposition. 


Our own inteUlgenoe sources in Washing¬ 
ton have reports that the Kremlin has alerted 
the ItOHan Con^unist fifth column to the 
strategic Importanee of the Straits of Ta¬ 
ranto. the heel on the Italian boot, to coun¬ 
ter the Leghorn grant. The Italian Commu¬ 
nist Party is making a determined political 
offensive aimed at getting absolute control 
of the straits. 

In the recent Italian elections, the Oom- 
munists captured administrative cCntrol of 
the major seaport of Brindisi on the Straits 
of Taranto, directly across the narrow waters 
from Albania. According to intelligence re¬ 
ports, the Kremlin blueprint for war contem¬ 
plates a Russian bridgehead In the Brindisi 
area where Soviet paratroopers would grab 
the port and open a pipeline from Albania 
for men and muitary supplies. 

Revise the Italian Peace Treaty: now more 
than ever. 


Here Is Why Farmr^t Shut of Loaf of 
Bread Is Oaly Z.8S Cents or Evea Less 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

H0N.H. ACROSS 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 18, 1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in a fur¬ 
ther effort to combat vicious propa¬ 
ganda that farmers allegedly are to 
blame for high food prices. I am placing 
in the Rbcori) an article from the June 
1961 issue of the Co-op Grain Quarterly, 
official publication of the National Fed¬ 
eration of Grain Cooperatives, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

The article documents a recent news 
story that the farmer’s share of a loaf 
of bread is only 2.85 cents by revealing 
seldom-publicized costs of marketing and 
distribution—and profits—after wheat 
leaves the farm. Please notice that the 
computation is made on the basis of a 
loaf of bread selling for 15 cents at re¬ 
tail In many areas, the retail price of a 
loaf of bread is from 1 to 4 cents higher 
than 15 cents. In which cases the farm¬ 
er’s share is even less than 2.85 cents. 

I call your particular attention to the 
transportation costs—^24^ cents to ship 
a bushel of wheat from Minot, N. Dak, 
to Minneapolis, a comparatively short 
distance; and 51 cents to ship a 100- 
pound sack of flour from Minneapolis to 
Cleveland. 

The article follows: 

Congress Told Farmer Rbcstves 8.8 Cents 
or Loat or Bread 

The newspaper headline above tells the 
whole story The farmer gets only 2.36 cents 
for the wheat that goes Into a loaf of bread 
today. 

The retail price of bread has gone up 1.9 
cents a pound loaf since June 1950. If this 
Increase were due entirely to the rise In the 
price of wheat, the farmer would be getting 
$126 a bushel more than he does now. 

Actually wheat today has gone up only 
about 18 cents a bushel above the pre-Korean 
war price. The national average June 15. 

1950, was $1.93. compared with the May 15. 

1951, average of $8.11. 

The table which follows shows the financial 
transactions Involved in wheat and flour. It 
was prepared by the Minneapolis Grain Ex¬ 
change. This example Is based on cariut 
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applies to 'Minnesota and Its Arab oeb ud 
Be AEsine and 4ti help nod Jbb Abe sas n e mb 
it dees to XexuB and tts nil. Any CougwaaS" 
man who votes against the bill is voting 
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agalxiBt continued State ownerehip at eub« 
merged lands wltbln hie own State. I have 
yet to Ond any State ofltolal so anxious to 
get a one forty-eighth share of Texas* oil as 
to surrender title to. and revenue from, the 
submerged lands of his own State. 

Again, your column would leave the Im- 
preeelon that oil companies wrote and are 
sponsoring the Walter-Ooesett bill, and that 
a vote for It le a vote for the oil companies. 
This Is not true Together with other State 
ofliclala, I helped Congressmen Qossrrr and 
Walter prepare this hill, and I know that no 
oil company representative worked on It. 
In fact, the oil company representatives have 
stayed neutral ever since Federal ofllclals 
promised to ratify their State leases In Fed¬ 
eral legislation, 

The Attorney General of the United States 
told the Supreme Court this would be done 
as a matter of equity to good-faith pur¬ 
chasers Kvery Federal control bill and every 
State ownership bill introduced in Congress 
during the past 8 years has provided for 
ratification of these leases. Therefore, the 
oil companies will not lose their leases re¬ 
gardless Of which Government ends up with 
the ia:^«nd the royalties. 

That leaves the present issue solely be¬ 
tween the Federal Government and the States 
(and their local subdivisions). 1 know of no 
oil company representative who is now work¬ 
ing or lobbying for the Walter-Gosaett bill. 
I do not believe you can find one. On the 
other hand, you will find that the real 
sponsors of State ownership legislation are 
the following organizations, which I list and 
hope you will publish* 

The Council of State Governments; the 
Governors* Conference; National Association 
of Attorneys General; National Conference 
of Mayors. American Association of Port 
Authorities; American Municipal Associa¬ 
tion, (representing 10.510 municipalities in 
43 States), the American Bar Association: 
American Title Association; United States 
Chamber of Commerce; United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce; National Reclama¬ 
tion Association; National Water Conserva¬ 
tion Association, and the National Institute 
of Municipal Law OlOcers, representing 1,061 
cities 

In all fairness, I do not believe you can 
call these groups an “oil lobby," and I know 
you will not find any oil lobbyists directly 
or Indirectly Influencing their actions on 
tidelands legislation 

A vote against State ownership of sub¬ 
merged lands by each of the 48 States is a 
vote against the views of these organisations, 
which have the interests of the people and 
their States at heart aa much as anyone who 
advocates Federal nationalization of this 
property. 

Your column supports Senator Lxstxr 
Hill's plan to divide tldeland oil royalties 
among all the 46 States for Federal aid to 
education You say those who vote for State 
ownership are against using the proceeds for 
education This Is not true. Texas devotes 
all of the revenues from Its submerged lands 
to its public school fund Most of the other 
States make the same or similar use of the 
revenues from this type of property. Xt is to 
protect our educational system as well aa the 
prlnclpleB Involved In this Federal land grab 
that we so vigorously support the Walter- 
Oossett bUi. 

Texas has collected a total of approximately 
67.000,000 from leases on the tidelands within 
its boundaries. That has meant a great 
deal to our school fund, but divided among 
48 States, It would have been a mere pittance 
of $145,833 per State. I doubt that any 
State has collected leas than that amount 
from its own submerged land resources, 
whether they be Iron ore, sand, gravel, fish, 
gas, coal. gold, or oil. 

If these Texas leases (850,000 acres) had 
been leased under the present Federal Min¬ 


eral Leasing Act. they would have brought 
only 117,000 as compared with the 67,000,000 
under State leasing. This la because Texas 
has averaged 660 per aone for leases under 
Its aeated-bld system, while the Federal Gov* 
ernment receives only 50 cents per acre from 
Its first applloant. Tbs States also receive 
higher rentals and roj^tles from their leases. 

This brings us to the reason that some oil 
interests are opposed to state ownership and 
are now fighting agalnat the Walter-Oossett 
bill. They are the 1.031 Federal lease appli¬ 
cants who have blanketed the coasts of Cali¬ 
fornia. Texas and Louisana with Federal ^- 
plicatloos at 25 cents per acre (the amount 
payable under Federal law before the 60 cent 
amendment). 

On the list you will find the name of 1. 
A. Smoot, of Salt Lake City, Utah, whom you 
mentioned in your column of April 16, 1046. 
as having complained to President Truman 
about the “tidelands oU lobby*' You de¬ 
scribed him as "Salt Lake City's dignified, 
white-haired postmaster" and said the result 
of his visit to the President was Mr. Tru¬ 
man's assurance that "As long as I am 
President. I will never permit the submerged 
oil lands to go back to the States." 

Did you know that Mr. Smoot was himself 
lobbying with the I^resldent of the United 
States in support of his own Federal oil 
lease application? Whether or not he forgot 
to tell you and the President about it, I. A. 
Smoot Is an applicant f(» a Federal lease on 
800 acres of land oil the coast of Long Beach, 
Calif. which he hopes to get for 6200 under 
the 25-cent per acre Federal Leasing Act la 
effect when he filed It is now worth 61,- 
000.000, according to the California Land 
Commission. 

Former Senator Burton K. Wheeler and 
James A Murray, son of Senator James E. 
MtntRAT, of Montana, are registered lobbyists 
and attorneys for some of the Federal lease 
applicants They are doing all within their 
power against the State ownership bill, but 
you fall to mention their activities 

Actually, it was former Senator Wheeler, 
attorney for Federal lease applicants, who 
expect to hit the jack-pot if the States lose 
their fight, who first drug out the plan of 
dividing up the submerged land royalties for 
Federal aid to education It was presented In 
1948 through the then attorney general of 
Montana. It was later espoused by Harold 
Ickes, a firm friend and witness for the 
gS-cont per acre Federal lease applicants, and 
It Is now being advocated by Senator Lism 
Hill and the others named in your column. 

The plan for Federal aid to education 
through seizure of submerged lands of the 
States has been rejected by State officials 
and congressional comnoittees every time it 
has been brought up. It will never be ap¬ 
proved as long as the majority in Congress 
opposes dividing up the wealth of the States 
by placing everything imder Federal owner- 
ablp and control. 

No one will deny that the States were be¬ 
lieved to own the lands beneath navigable 
waters within their boundaries for over 100 
years. They were in good faith in their own¬ 
ership, possession, development, and Im¬ 
provement of these landB and in the use of 
the revenues therefrom for public purposes. 
It is only fair that this good faith ownership 
be restored and confirmed by Congress rath¬ 
er than implement Supreme Court decUdoiw 
which take away these lands without com¬ 
pensation. This is especially true of Texas, 
which had a solemn contract with the 
United States by which it retained all its 
public domain. We get more from the prop¬ 
erty than the Federal Government would 
receive under present laws, and we use It 
all for public education. 

If you really want to help the States 
shoulder their burden of educating their 
children, help us retain our property and 
present revenues rather than weakening our 


local governments and making us whoUy 
dependent upon the Federal Treasury. 

Because of your powerful medium of ex¬ 
pression to the people of the Nation, please 
present our eide of the case along with the 
other Bide and distinguish honest end sin¬ 
cere State offlcials from the oil lobby which 
you write about. Xt you will give me the 
opportunity, I will present you the evidence 
In support of all statements made In thia 
letter. 

FRXGx Daniel. 


An Interoceanic i^anala Commission, the 
Beit Solution of Pnnnmn Ctiin! ProUom 

EXTENSION OF REMAHK8 

or 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

or lov A 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday. July 18.1951 

Mr MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
for several years I have followed closely 
the interoceanic canals question in col¬ 
laboration with responsible congressional 
leaders of both political parties with 
special reference to its grave implications 
to the security of the United States and 
our national resources. In the course of 
my studies I recognized a definite pattern 
of propaganda which is obviously a part 
of an organized drive to secure authori¬ 
zation for the construction of a virtually 
new canal at Panama of so-called sea- 
level design to replace the existing water¬ 
way. 

In an extension of my remarks in the 
Record of July 13, 1950 entitled, “Pan¬ 
ama Canal—Propaganda for Sea-Level 
Project," attention of the Congress was 
invited to the nature of this drive. 

Since then there have been several 
apparent attempts to arouse public in¬ 
terest in this project, the most recent 
example being a news story, in the Chi¬ 
cago Daily Tribune of June 13,1951, part 
2, page 1. by Jules Dubois. 

Tins story, which originated in the 
Canal Zone and ultilizes verbatim quo¬ 
tations from a report by former Qov. 
J. C. Mahafley. of the Panama Canal, un¬ 
der Public Law 280, Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gress, was obviously inspired. 

In the opinion of informed Members 
of Congress, it is a grossly inadequate, 
if not misleading, treatment of the prob¬ 
lems Involved, tending to confuse rather 
than clarify. Moreover, it conforms to 
the established pattern of propaganda 
which, since 1945, has consistently ema¬ 
nated from the Canal 2^ne, stressing the 
dangers of A-bomb attack as dictating 
the launching of the vast sea-level proj¬ 
ect and brushing aside as matters of 
slight importance the essential and long 
overdue major operational improvement 
of the existing Canal. 

The report mentioned above was trans¬ 
mitted by President Truman to the Con¬ 
gress on December l, 1947, and signifi¬ 
cantly, without comment or recommen¬ 
dation. There is was referred to appro¬ 
priate committees of the House and 
Senate which did not direct its publica¬ 
tion as is customary in such cases. Fa* 
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orUninaUng writers upon it as their pri¬ 
mary source of I rtt o r mati on wUl not 
beneOeiany contribute toward the com- 
prehsMrise iMe^aiMilMMlian of this 
subject that is aoi!<^«eeded. Bather.it 


During the past4Bew years, however, a 
large nwHier^oif lafeeittativa.«dEticles on 
varttns w»pNgs<«ef mm ^wMei ^westion 
have pi MiiiiKd. 'dbme have been 

the OhMiiRiiBiCMKAL warvyayn distin¬ 
guished Uembers of Congress, as listed 

In awMM bilHiogM^^ 


These, t og e U i ti * wtih wg to er ^pefttant 
articles *f<iMliit<d cnMRuistly to 1949. 
formwninuRdnelSnf^ of literature 
hy ::litt q ftmi i tt . n c spi iB t ent, unbiased, and 
imsei!lSh*experts wtbe easai situation 
who possess vg .high degree of hitegnty 
amhiadipaBdMRe. Their views and ut- 


fcport t imi ci m ane 'W s wtwty - 

nlnth ^B g r e Bs . WMeh«w«K*vepea*ed tn 
the news story ^tnder dteeaeton. 

gpeslil attentiomlB toitted toUhrno- 
^able^EoasJldUvciwd nn apiai'3/jai8. 
before the celebrated Casaas of 
‘MBbtagSaa. JX .CL, hy neprswnietlve 
swxiili w. ifiMRlley. nf OsIManila, wnd 
vMimmd.ta.iMm Bveeu of ^AprttJl; S«i8. 
entitled *mtmt Of the^aaama.'CenilV'’ 
Bspreseotattve Bradley is a Tncval:t)f- 
Jlcer of dtetlnctton with an estanske 
iMOfcgrattDd of 4namlnJstrative.vOiidaarice 
efSCfaaeeriag^aad navigatioBaLeapetteace 
MtibuSoiis parts of the wncld, aad^rtio 
Isaanarttesgu tiie en rti c rtsidy hf tliapQb- 
leflM Of tiie'Bsiiana Oanal. AtttieUme 
of his Ooemos CM address he 
ehatmmnnf 'the Subco mmi ttee on Ship 
ConstrucUonand Operation of theBonse 
Committee on .lybeeGbant ilarlne and 
Msheites. Aa aydti, he aatlvaly partici- 
pated in the nengmsstonel eensMewttton 
of the ox-aoveiiioc*s neport which was 
infetted to htt munttM. and 
tnhmsied as to thewatiire of its contents. 
Bispaper, which treats dearly andteree- 
fidly with the tmMrnrntm imms in¬ 
volved In tlrt modernisation of the Man¬ 
ama Canal, Is wenaeaUy aonddased the 
hMasporttkinoniirt eohjaet tn xoeords 
of Congieewsmdfnnrtts the daeett study. 

As nahtted oot by Bepvenntadve 
Bradley. Public Smw 9t0. fleventy-nhith 
Oomnss. was ihrafled in the Carnal 
-Zone. Its enactnatent was sought by 
those who. when teter mipervWitg Its 
aaecutton, mabteeted the act to sn ax- 
i lyiiff miiP Py luurnsw dniciisratsilon af die 
fAilitary fsotecs of the law—‘Wesortty’* 
sM^wsdoiMailsfense.** Thua^byiMns 
of esInaRe tnteipre^^ these mintary 
faetors were saade the eonCrcding tea- 
mneB of the inquiry under the f saiwAiitta 
timt only a **flea-lmr 
csnai would be “secure,” 

During the courseof ttehivestigation, 
sustKMwndhiMed propaganda, often 


origindiwg wdtM^«NAin«aBtineering 
groups in the GaagLZone, seised on the 

and^tSjSare^nflMSrttf^SeuiEecutive 
branch of the Government, the people 
of MmmamumtmMM thdcwlected 
representatives In thei:!ongress'itself, to 
ac^t toeeMggyted 

and loi^ttam.lnactlonjif.the canal as 
an agency for transporting Ships from 
mm^imeanttn’:tha.ot]uu?wwa?Almeot' lost 


gdht.of tniMmmMmmmalMmMB, 
owwrthe^g dmrth. 


tnrtsad Atmu—iwgmgitha ftittert iwSh - 

lie dlaMBartsii<uQf«ail>dieanalii.issues, as 
whewld Jie^wgpeated, amiff r o jnepubUcan 
irnmammut, these advocates 
wendrteaDity atttemptad tto .pceanit Ahe 
^yMbMewapeesttan af el s l ii itenowposthon 
to I t M l r wmi . IfaMvn. 

dhetMgresB. wndHheBaecuttre of tUll 
ittformatian on a ucftdect'to'WhIch they 
^wsaie antittod. 
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waito lBn Of Ihe '•liifV wvport. ass ved to 
jcouatesact the 'dSeets ^f *ilie prertaus 
getre prqpggamia xaA m Teneove ihat 
torriflodty dastwictive .meapon.friSD Its 
pasUSan asdm jn 


Of WErtvattocal Iwwni—wte Anr the 

Panama Canal. 


Tn T w aa ny ^ eatondons of my remarkis 
omdaog them arthaes, I saapiiiiategt l that 
die thne hsa aome. to stop deceiving the 
peaiile wtth. thahlaa tbaian hapregnable 
<aaMd<toaaabe casurtwriad wt Baaaaaa or 
i lwwi i ew! . MBo 1 mjar lupmrt what 1 iiove 
vtotod wrany ttanes before that the de¬ 
fense of any type of cgae.l.’Wlieret e r lo¬ 
cated. is am over-dll gu v a v ane ntal xe- 
sponsimuty, and tbat itSsdefense like 
that of the mmwts, aliiierts, laaioads. 
Idghwajig. and va^odacUve eaateiv of the 
Unttod States i tePT"**v won the com¬ 
bined tndiiBtrtal, military, natetl, wild air 
power of this Batten as ObtatBed in both 
world wars, and not upon passive tSe- 
fense measures, such as may be em¬ 
bodied in inherent charaetpristtes of 
canal design. 


Depceding. as the Duiwis news atory 
does, upon the exHgovenior's eeport 
which the Congress r ef us ed to eemsider, 
the article inevitably r e fle ct s a mmber 
of fatal flaws embodied in that report. 

Basic aanong them Is the emphaels on 
ttaewatanttaidawnrof tbed-dMObeans- 
hig p rotepw ed tnteimptioxi of taanelt in 
the ealstlBg eaoai threagh demsiltten 
of tocfcsaod^dasnrwitti the loss of Qetun 
lake fallawed by lingering radioaeUvity 
imiiiring Hw* of the lucs- 

lent ieek ettes. Jn eonteast, the article 
^admtedses Che tntecruptten to tcaiisit 
hi a uaaiaiwf eea-level design as bdisg of 
abort d]nAtl<m--<^oi^ a few weeks. Bor 
does it explore the effects of A-bomb at- 
daek wn the many^mltes of earth dams. 
^te<flwA|«. difsrdmi ahannels. end tidal 
teefee in a eanal of sea^tevel desigii. or 
the eReets Of fla^rtag radte arti v Uy on 
these structures or the oontlguous ter- 
iiai«a.rtaidtediwg the tomtaal cities. 


Odttiwtentattidneem'and atswdewmr- 
tfam auusarlttes who wie IndepmdsBt 
itAMweeoedliigta^vdialienwe^ 
wmitaey auperlortty^ the aea-tevai htea 
wwwdibateg M i tettam w i taf tact. Tiwy 
dtaoteMltHige thebaste eseompitens In 
M wa- g wve wim? ^ mvmt as taUeetoasly 
premised, and state that the adoptten of 
'fta'*i«QflABMAtataCtaBs •would be oxtsava- 
diat of wotional resoaxnea 

Ih vtasr of flaeseftarts J mustchaiwc- 
•taitaedttie iwgismeuts of the onopaoents 
wf .theoeadivel pmtaet on tiil8.ncece as 
TtOtaatas of^thhAest ortter and. whatever 
-may bivedmndlie :nurvuae. have the 
wBect *ofdMSRplf on. 

‘refer. <alto *ooHtian jSwTosJst erttetetes 
^gtecn in dnuoport. SEhoy elate Ihat the 
asthnate Asr nimolrttiig tihe vulthorteed 
tttent taokamteehhDpiawedliy IteoM^ 
fttMtaan.todnshsAe iMm 'ftumiml infce 
*tAante.greBAirwx«oeewtte>«^ for 
Tthame liMloTteertairtoggioesiy under- 

sibe mews atevy. tmoiuaver, wholly 

dgnsfos tite wioadb bmtertM 

(Of a mnr itwertr with ^Ifae ffbgMibiie of 
«Baoama‘wrideh uodonhtediy woiddhe re- 
(tadiodJhr the iMMleiul mJeet. What 
Wtattuaiti oaty orndd^oast In oveMli tn- 

wnugwedtet'.hut thamitewne would have 
^AafaanidBdtntem pfOdtateuBooilof mn- 
^steorthig atcenal of eueh detain whteh. 
lf(ad«ptad,^adght >weil vOMrtt^the ehar- 
entartmtionaojoften heitewedwpon It by 
WEperia med anriitmo niito anginam as 

monumental dimensions. 

Another oeiteua eodirien in the story 
Is its filiure lo deaLwilh the sospeoded 
Ahted Mcfipputeci whteh* was sathoitaed 
tn Anmst 1999 as a defense measure 
under PnbUc Jnw 981. fiaventy-ateith 
Cangreis. and stepped to Hay 1842, only 
ginontbs after the United States enteried 
WoxidWarn. 

This prteect. which was started by the 
Panama r^uj^oi ^Tuyawiff tti-Ann WAS later 
Jhown by maritime authorities of the 
Qovemsient to be nav^atlonally haz¬ 
ardous and imeratteDaiiy unsound. As 
a result of these disclosures it was sub¬ 
sequently disiTowed after some $75,- 
AtteAM of thetaimepers'nwiiey had been 
fsepeoded on what, in the light of the 
operattenal wxpetaenee and knowledge, 
wist be a oc ep C ed as an error In fundia- 
mental planning. iWrtanataly, the ex- 
AvatteiiB acc o ra pitehed ean be iitOteed 
in oooneotten with the TemUiiai lake 
pten BatifwtODiittiiied it wouM ap¬ 
pear tbat the whofe third locks venture 
wall vxore a total lass. 

Pram 4he foregoing summary it is 
dear tbat theaea-ievcl<drfve under Pub¬ 
lic Law 280. ISeventy-ninth Congress, 
served to obscure the third iocksflasco by 
revtvftng wn irrelevant movement which, 
when h is tortc a liy Ttewed, is nothing but 
a repettCten in a modiM form of the 
Mggoo nC raversy as to the typedf eanal, 
with a lelwfihing of wuwt Of the old 
oiwianaiBte and a total igoactag'Of oco- 

Et has long heenwvhltant ln iefcixxed 
CGOgeessiosial cteetes .that the proper 
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resolution ot the Interoceanic canals 
question cannot be obtained through 
routine Qovemment agencies, especially 
those which would benefit frcun their 
own recommendations, and that it must 
be resolved by a wholly independent or¬ 
ganisation under congressional authori¬ 
sation. 

The first step toward this end was the 
creation on July 1, 1951, tmder Public 
Law 841, Eighty-first Congress, of the 
Canal Zone government and the Pan¬ 
ama Canal Company—the latter a busi¬ 
ness-type organisation recommended by 
the President on January 31, 1850— 
House Document 460, Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress—to replace the previous predom¬ 
inantly military organisation known as 
the Panama Canal. This action, by em¬ 
phasising the Panama Canal as an 
artery of marine transportation and by 
forcing the first major organizational 
improvement in the Canal Zone since 
1914, cleared the way administratively 
for the next move, which is the deter¬ 
mination of the form of the future 
canal, or canals, that sooner or later will 
be required for increased traffic needs. 

As indicated in my extension of re¬ 
marks of July 13,1950, the drive for the 
Panama sea-level project undoubtedly 
gets much of its force from a combina¬ 
tion of manufacturers of heavy earth- 
moving machinery, dredging and con¬ 
tracting interests, and a limited group 
of civil engineers, both civilian and mil¬ 
itary, associated with them. This fact 
requires that the Congress and the Ex¬ 
ecutive be alert to the unique situation 
presented. 

The interoceanic canal problem is too 
vast an undertaking and its conse¬ 
quences too far-reaching to be treated 
In a casual manner. Its determination 
is too momentous to be dominated by a 
routine administrative agency or pro¬ 
fessional group which in the very nature 
of the case are immune against their 
own errors, however grievous or costly 
they may be The interests of the over¬ 
burdened taxpayer, and the shipping 
which uses the canal and has to pay 
tolls, must be considered. 

The best way and, in the opinion of 
experienced congressional leadership, 
the only way by which the canal ques¬ 
tion can be satisfactorily met and solved 
is by means of an Independent, broadly 
based, predominantly civilian, and 
strictly nonpartisan Interoceanic Canals 
Commission, composed of the-best quali¬ 
fied men available to make a thorough, 
objective, and up-to-date study and ap¬ 
praisal of the entire subject of inter¬ 
oceanic canals, and to submit Its con¬ 
clusions and recommendations in the 
premises. 

The solution of this grave question 
necessarily transcends all considerations 
of professional or personal character for 
the grim realities of the situation must 
be faced regardless of how they may 
affect individual or group reputations. 
It is not a matter of condoning error or 
face-saving but solely of doing what is 
best for the American people and the 
world at large. 


Let’s Be Sensfliif ami 8dFe 


smcNszoK OP RzaiABn 


HON. GORDON CANnSLD 

or Mxw jnaxT 

IN mE HOUSB OF REPRISEZnATXVlS 

Wednesday» July 18,1951 

Mr. CANFIEIJ3. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Paterson (N. J.) Evening News: 

LST'S Bx SSKSaUB AN7 BaIS 

The aUmlnlBtratlon is throwing all its eoo- 
nomlo guns Into a last-dltoh fight tor reten¬ 
tion ot Inflation curbs. The show has the 
look of an offensive with its arsenal ot argu¬ 
ment, propaganda axui plea; actually It is a 
desperate defensive, in whldb the Govern¬ 
ment seems to have a slim chance of suc¬ 
cess. 

Yet if controls are scrapped, even mate- 
rlallv stripped down, ^e country Is headed 
straight for a new inflation crisis which will 
probably strike In the fall or next winter. 

Nobody likes Federal regulation over prices, 
credit, wages, supply, rents or profits. We 
don’t like Washington dictation, which ob¬ 
viously has been mushrooming year after 
year. We are sxxspiclous that national bu¬ 
reaucracy selsea on one factor after another 
to announce a ’’crisis”; that it manufacturers 
“crises” to keep extending its Influence in¬ 
creasingly over our lives 

There has been far too much truth in 
these apprehensions. But the tendency to 
expanding Federal domination must not 
blind us to the hard facts of economics. We 
are in a period of major defense produc¬ 
tion, which soon will take some 14,000,000- 
000 out of American production for arma¬ 
ment This will mean a tremendous impetus 
for new inflation. 

Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston has de. 
dared that the Nation can look for a much 
cheapened dollar, worth much less than its 
1939 buying power, if controls are dumped. 
Mr. Johnston is tie Government’s chief 
lieutenant on the firing line to secure pas¬ 
sage of controls legislation in Congress His 
boss. Mobilization Director Charles E. Wil¬ 
son, gave similar warning. The President 
has repeatedly asked extension and 
strengthening of controls. 

Stabilizer Johnston asserted that if Con¬ 
gress voted extension of present controls 
”we can hold prices for the rest of the 
year.” That is probably an exaggeration. 
We don’t believe that would result. But 
realistic curbs can brake the pressure of new 
inflation trends materially—and new infla¬ 
tion stresses are certainly going to strike. 

What the administration is seeking to do 
la not politically popular. Just now there is 
a leveling off ih prices, and the proepect of 
truce in Korea inclines the public to discard 
controls. Congress knows and responds to 
this sentiment. 

The Senate after bitter debate refused 
most of tbe changes the President asked, and 
weakened present authority by barring fu¬ 
ture roll-backs. Now the Bouse is debating 
Its bill, which prohibits roll-backs on farm 
products and may do so on all prices. The 
Senate bill has virtually been rewritten by 
amendments. 

Strong blocs are at work to destroy the 
curb laws, particularly agriculture groups 
which want to be kept free from controls, 
although this Is discriminatory and food 
prices are the major hazard In the inflation 
picture. 

For all the red tape, agency bumbling, 
and hatefiU restrictions Inherent in eco¬ 


nomic controls, unless wc keep and enforce 
reasonable curbs during the peak of de¬ 
fense production, the Nation is heading into 
an inflation peril with throttle wide open. 


of SUpt 

EKTENSK^ OF REMARKS 

HON. JACK SANDERSON 

or CAXjroRNU 

IN THE HOUSB OF BlOmBSBNTATXVES 

Wednesday, July 18,1951 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rkcord, I wish to include 
the following self-explanatory commu¬ 
nication from Admiral Forrest Sherman, 
Chief of Naval Operations; 

DkPABTMxmr or tbx Navt, 

Omex or TUX CKixr 
or Naval Opkrations, 
Washington, D. C., July 13,1951. 
Hon. Jack Z Andxrsok, 

The House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dxak Ms. Awdexson; There appeared in 
the OoNcxiSBioNAL Rxcoan recently (on page 
A4164 of the Appendix) an extension of re¬ 
marks by yourself under the heading “Wast¬ 
ing manpower.” Although no comment by 
tbe Navy Department on your remarks has 
been requested, I believe you would be In¬ 
terested in a somewhat fuller explanation 
of the subject. 

I want to state emphatically that the Navy 
does not feel that it is wasting manpower In 
Its shlps—LBT. Liberty (cargo), or others. 
The complements of Navy ships are the re¬ 
sult of long experience. To cut those com¬ 
plements would result in serious Inefficiency. 
Every man is on board for a definite purpose. 

It is true that the military ship carries 
a larger crew than a comparable ship in 
the merchant marine. Any commissioned 
vessel of the Navy is manned on the premise 
that it must be largely self-sustaining and 
capable of operation over long periods of 
time. In contrast, merchant ships are con¬ 
tracted for point-to-point transportation 
and with the expectation that up to 30 per¬ 
cent overtime wages may be paid the crew. 

More speclflcally, the naval vessel must 
have personnel aboard- (1) To accomplish 
most of the ship’s routine maintenance 
while under way, at home bases, or at iso¬ 
lated anchorages, whereas the civilian ship 
depends upon shore establishments in port 
for such work: (2) to do its own stevedoring 
In out-of-the-way ports and to transfer car¬ 
go at sea. a task not required of tbe civilian 
ship; (8) to maintain a 24-bour radio watch 
with facilities for handling coded messages, 
a watch not required of civilian ships, (4) 
for medical, supply, added combat equip¬ 
ment. disbursing, military training at sea, 
extensive damage control, reprovlslonlng 
and fueling at sea which are requirements 
not applicable to civilian ships. 

To discharge its responsibilities, the Navy 
must prepare our ships to be ordered any¬ 
where, for any length of time. Hence. Navy 
ships must be self-sustaining Insofar as we 
can make them so, That takes more men 
than for merchant ships. The requirements 
of a civilian ship could hardly be compared 
to those of similar Navy ships either in peace 
or war. 

X hope that you will find the foregoing 
comments helpful. 

Cordially yours, 

Foaaxsr Shxxman, 

. Admiral, United States Navy. 
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EON. HAROIA C. OSTEKTAG 

OV mew 'TOMC 

ZN THI aOU8B OP BIPRISBNTATIVIB 

Wedneadau* Jidv id, list 

Mir. 08TERTAO. Mr. Bpeaktr. under 
leave to extend np remarks. I wish to 
insert in the Rscoas the following edito¬ 
rial from the Ro^ester <N. Y.) Demo- 
crat-Chroniole of July 17.1951. 

Mr. Paul Martin recently pointed out 
in a dispatch to the Gannett newspapers 
that in the past 11 years the administra- 
tkm has miscaleulated Federal tax c(d- 
lections by 165.000,000.000. Now Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury Snyder is claiming 
credit for a surplus, although the sturplus 
is simply tne result of the administra¬ 
tion’s ixiabiUty to place defense contracts 
as fast as the money for them became 
available. The surphto is sheer iUution. 
as the administration well knows. With 
great magnanimity, the editorial writer 
says that in less exalted circles Secre¬ 
tary Snyder’s claims to an illusory sur¬ 
plus would be called demagoguery. 

Mr. Speaker, demagoguery is dema¬ 
goguery in high or low places and a be¬ 
trayal of the public Interest. The edito¬ 
rial follows: 

Dash car DsMAaoctnatT 

PAVd Martin, of our Washington bureau, 
has just written an entertaining discussion 
of the adxnlnlstoatlon's record as a financial 
prophet. He finds that in 11 years, the ad¬ 
ministration has miscalculated Federal tax 
collections by 166,000,000,000. For the most 
part, it underestimated the returns, Indi¬ 
cating a refusal to believe the productive 
force of the ootintry is as strong as it really 
is. 

This Is more interesting than important, 
we believe. The estimating of income and 
outgo is a great business game au over the 
country and it is a safe guess that there is 
no business executive who has been able to 
measure income against outgo without some 
ludicrous errors. Nothing abort of a magic 
mechanical computer, fed with the exactly 
correct data, could hope to foresee all the 
changes, good and bad. which speckle the 
years. 

But the report wins some special attention 
in Rochester because of a speech made here 
last week by Secretary of the Treasury John 
W Snyder. The Secretary told his audience 
that the administration is not guilty of prac¬ 
ticing deficit financing He bolstered his 
argument by citing the current surplus in 
the national budget, and by going back to 
the first postwar year when we had another 
fat surplus of Income over expense. 

What fiCr. Snyder did not say was that 
the current surplus blsssss us because we 
couldn't sign up defense purchases fast 
enough, and that the money is ae good as 
qient right now—with some more bllUons. 
Nor did he say that the other big eurplue 
rseulted from the fact that we did not have 
to carry through on war purdhasss for which 
the budget had provided. 

That one should faU to guess the exact 
line be t wee n c^ieotioiis and disbunementa 
is not surpmong. Th«t one should take ad* 
vaatege of luok to ctatm nonexistent vtrtud 
le aaothav matter, Zn less sxalted plaees, 
Ihs Sacvetaryb claims would be called dema¬ 
goguery—or worse. 


Tbe Tmraiy duMrimit nMn Cm- 
tr^ by itt BsiUailaf Folicf 

BXTEN8ION OP REMARlQS 
ox 

HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 

oe oAxmoanu 

ZN TBX HO0SB OF EUO’BSSBNTAIIVBS 

Wedneadav, duly IS, 1$S1 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the 
power of the admlnlstratlon’e propa¬ 
ganda machine is being exercised to per¬ 
suade the American people that only 
unlimited wage and price controls can 
save them from inflationary disaster. 

The President makes radio speeches 
and issues statements from the White 
House. Cabinet members and Impor¬ 
tant bureaucrats scurry about the coun¬ 
try. at the taxpayers* expense, making 
speeches and holding press conferences. 
Forty thousand press agents pour out 
releases to press and radio. The Demo¬ 
cratic national chairman misuses a TV 
interview to Issue a call for support by 
grass-root political workers. The cir¬ 
cumstance that this propaganda has no 
basis in fact is ignored. 

After listening to the barrage of ad¬ 
ministrative propaganda, it seemed to 
me that the propagandist protested too 
much. I got an idea. 

Now ideas are not much good without 
facts to support them. Facts are the 
legs ideas walk on. Neither gets very 
far without the other. I went after 
the facts in the hope of getting my idea 
before the House in terms which would 
defy contradiction. 

1 discovered that many of the propa¬ 
ganda statements relating to the ortho¬ 
dox. Indirect inflation controls are false¬ 
hoods; others are half-truths, even 
more misleading than the falsehoods. 

The situation remains almost exact¬ 
ly what it was in 1945, when it was 
thought cheaper money was needed to 
prevent a serious deflation, as predicted 
by Henry Wallace and other adminis¬ 
tration advisers. 

By act of Congress, on June 12. 1945, 
in order to increase the volume and 
velocity of credit, gold reserves behind 
the Federal Reserve notes were reduced 
from 40 to 25 percent. There they re¬ 
main today, broadening the base for the 
issuance of currency. 

By the same act, reserves behind the 
deposit liability of banks were reduced 
from 35 to 26 percent. There they re¬ 
main today, broadening the base of the 
credit structure. 

By the some act of Congress, the 
policy was made permanent, that banks 
did not have to ptR up sound commer¬ 
cial paper to secure tbe issuance of Fed¬ 
eral Ri^rve notes. Instead, they could 
put up Government bonds, which are 
nothing but the outward semblance of 
Govenunent debt. That provision re¬ 
mains untihanged today. What hank 
would accept from an indlvidiial bor¬ 
rower a statement of his UabiUties as the 
security on which to grant an additional 
loan? 

It is true, on various occasions, under 
pressure of the world-wide depression. 


both Republican and Democratic ad¬ 
ministrations had found it necessary to 
permit the use of Government bonds to 
secure issuance of Federal Reserve 
notes—but always on a temporary basis. 

When Herbert Hoover first used this 
means of mitigating the effects of a 
world-wide depression, in 1932. he de¬ 
manded and obtained of Congress a 
strict limitation on the period of its use. 
After Roosevelt came in. the policy was 
extended continuously until 1945, when 
it was made permanent. 

Thus the value of our currency re¬ 
mains tied to the Federal debt. Tie 
higher the debt goes, the cheaper the 
money, and the higher the prices of 
everything. Until the administration 
stops using the public debt to secure the 
issuance of more and more money and 
credit, we are going to have more and 
more inflation. 

All of us here know how the national 
debt has increased since the early thir¬ 
ties. We know it is likely to go on in¬ 
creasing at an augmented rate, because 
of mobilization to meet the threat of a 
world conflagration. Who then will say, 
in the face of these incontrovertible 
facts, that the indirect controls have 
been given a fair chance to curb in¬ 
flation? 

The things I have spoken of thus far 
are well known. They are facts, but 
they are not all of the facts I have un¬ 
covered. Specifically, they are not the 
facts which serve forcibly to convey the 
idea I mentioned earlier 

In two respects the Federal Reserve 
Board appears to have made an honest 
effort to apply the indirect controls, 
which can save this Nation from infla¬ 
tionary disaster It must be admitted, 
however, that the Reserve Board has 
not applied those controls with all the 
vigor the situation seems to warrant. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
boosted rediscount rates from 1 percent 
to 1.75 percent. This, in only slight de¬ 
gree, has kept member banks from re¬ 
discounting their commercial paper, and 
using the proceeds each time, after the 
manner of a revolving fund, to make 
new loans. 

So far as the Government is con¬ 
cerned, creation of so-called credit cur¬ 
rency. on the books of the commercial 
banks, goes on almost entirely un¬ 
hindered. Money still is cheap at the 
2^2’ and 3-percent rates at which big 
loans remain profitable to the banks 

Only the patriotic action of the com¬ 
mercial bankers by voluntarily restrict¬ 
ing credit expansion, and hence the cre¬ 
ation of new money, has been even 
slightly effective in this area of Inflation 
control. 

The Truman administration, of course, 
contends that orthodox, indirect con¬ 
trols are weak and have little value in 
curbing Inflation. The administration 
either is uninformed, or seeks to mislead 
the American people, with respect to the 
power and potential effectiveness of these 
controls. 

Any banker will tell you that the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Board possesses full au¬ 
thority to raise rediscount rates as high 
as 7 percent, right under the ceiling at 
which the usury laws <q;}erate. If the 
Reserve Board should ever do this, it 
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would put the American economy almost 
completely on a oa^ basis. Crealtonof 
new money, which under present condi¬ 
tions is the real cause of price inflation, 
would largely be stopped. A severe de¬ 
flation undoubtedly would result. 

Such is the real power of this particu¬ 
lar method of inflation control; and such 
is the situation that eidsts today. Con¬ 
sumer goods pipelines are full to over¬ 
flowing. Excessive expansion of the 
money supply is the chief cause of our 
inflationary troubles. Easy money and 
inflation remain the policy of the Tru- 
man administration. 

If this were not true, why has the net 
result of Office of Price Stabilization 
operations been solely to redistribute 
profits, and to leave consumers with no 
relief? Where is the stabilization? Fur¬ 
ther price roll-backs would only dry up 
sources of supply. This is a late hour 
at which to seek price roll-backs. If the 
Office of Price Stabilization were hon¬ 
estly intended to do what the people are 
told is intended, there would be no talk 
of roll-backs. There would, instead, be 
an effort to stabilize prices. 

The effective means of reducing prices. 
If that is the intention, lies within the 
province of the indirect controls. Less 
credit, and a smaller money supply; 
lower prices. To have OPS sitting on 
the price safety-valve, while other agen¬ 
cies of Government stoke the Inflationary 
furnace, is an invitation to disaster; an 
explosion that would blow prices sky- 
high. 

There is another means of curbing the 
expansion of money and credit, fully as 
Important as those already discussed. 
This Involves the management of the 
public debt. 

All of you sitting in this chamber will 
recall that early last spring a contro¬ 
versy arose between the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board. The Reserve 
Board announced it would no longer sup¬ 
port Federal Government bonds in the 
open market, through operations of its 
Open Market Committee. The Treasury 
violently opposed this policy. Later, 
what appeared to be an agreement was 
reached, and it seemed that the Re¬ 
serve Board, by and large, was to have 
its way. 

This putative agreement eased the 
minds of many of us. It goes without 
saying that open-market support of Gov¬ 
ernment public issue bonds at par or 
above is highly Inflationary. It serves 
directly to encourage monetization of the 
public debt. Now I have some facts and 
figures to present to you, facts and fig¬ 
ures provided by the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board, which show what 
actually happened. They are disturb¬ 
ing. 

These figures relate to the actions in 
recent months of the Treasury, with re¬ 
spect to the bond market and the status 
of the so-called Government trust ac¬ 
counts; and also to the actions of the 
Federal Reserve Board, with respect to 
market support of Government bonds. 

We know that it has been Treasury 
policy to substitute so-called special is¬ 
sue. non-negotiable Government bonds 
for the cash in the trust accounts. 8uch 


trust accounts, theoretically at least, are 
depositories for social security, unem¬ 
ployment compensation, and timilar 
funds. There are 10 such trust accounts. 

There has always been an argument 
over the Investment of these funds. The 
point is not generally understood. The 
Question is not whether United States 
bonds represent a good investment for 
trust funds; it is whether or not the 
money legally intended for a trust fund 
can properly be used to pay the operat¬ 
ing expenses of Government under a 
deficit program. I suspect the treasurer 
of a corporation, under most State laws, 
would go to jail if he used trust-fund 
money, which the stockholders thought 
safely invested, to pay the current deficit 
of an extravagant operating policy. If 
the money from social-security taxes 
were put into special-issue bonds and 
used to pay off the national debt, it 
would be very different from the present 
administration fiscal policy of putting 
public or private issue bonds in the funds 
and then putting the money in with op¬ 
erating cash. The debt total today is 
$254,727,000,000; the bonds in the social- 
security fimd alone total $14,000,000,000. 
These bonds are only promises to pay out 
of future taxes. The taxpayers must 
understand they will have to pay social 
security and similar assessments all over 
again when money will buy less than 
now. Economy during this period of in¬ 
vesting in the trust-fund bonds or the 
use of the trust money to reduce the 
debt, would have prevented this double 
demand on the taxpayers. 

Something happened to policies affect¬ 
ing Treasury management of these trust 
accounts beginning soon after the first 
month of the present calendar year. 
With the onset of the controversy be¬ 
tween the Treasury and the Federal Re¬ 
serve Board over open-market support of 
Government bonds, the Treasury began 
buying public-issue bonds instead of pri¬ 
vate-issue bonds for the trust firnds. 
This had the same effect as though the 
Reserve Board’s Open Market Committee 
had done the buying. 

While the Open Market Committee 
was tapering off its purchases in support 
of the market, the Treasury was stepping 
in with purchases to offset the action of 
the Open Market Committee. The 
Treasury saw to it that certain classes of 
bonds were supported at par or above. 
The anti-inflation policy of the Reserve 
Board was nullified. 

During the entire Government fiscal 
year 1950 Treasury purchases of bonds 
for the euphemistically titled invest¬ 
ment accounts of the trust funds, in 
round figures, totaled $401,800,000. In 
fiscal 1951, up to Jime 29, Treasury pur¬ 
chases of bonds for these accounts, again 
in round figures, totaled $3,500,000,000. 

In fiscal 1950 approximate^ $2,400,- 
000,000 was paid out in the form of mili¬ 
tary insurance dividends. Purchases in 
less than 8 months of fiscal 1951 totaled 
$3,500,000,000. There was a difference 
of approximately $1,100,000,000 between 
the two fiscal periods. 

Certainly the income of the trust ac¬ 
counts did not increase so greatly in 
1951, as compared with 1050, as to ex¬ 
plain this difference of more than a bll- 


Uon dollars on any but one ground. 
That must have been the retirement of 
callable special-issue bonds for replace¬ 
ment with marketable, public-issue 
bonds, bought in the cmen market. 

Should the inference I have Just 
drawn seem hard to believe, listen to 
these additional figures: In January 
1951 Treasury investment-account pur¬ 
chases Of bonds for these trust funds to¬ 
taled $80,800,000; in February 1061 they 
totaled $262,200,000; in March, $482,- 
700,000; in April. $8,400,000; in May, 
$22,800,000; and in June, the last month 
of the fiscal year. $683,800,000. 

The Treasury says that nearly 
$604,000,000 of the $668,800,000 worth of 
securities purchased in June consisted 
of non-negotiable special-issue bonds. 
This would leave approximately $60,- 
000,000 spent to buy other securities. It 
was said that a substantial portion of 
the $60,000,000 went for securities Issued 
by Government corporations—^bonds 
that are neither Issued nor guaranteed 
by the Treasury. 

There are no actual figures available 
to show just where the $60,000,000 went. 
We have only the word of Treasury and 
Federal Reserve Board officials, and evi¬ 
dently they were hazy on the subject. 
Nobody wanted to be quoted, nor to in¬ 
volve himself in any controversy. 

You may be sure that with respect to 
these figures, as with those of other ex¬ 
ecutive departments and agencies, Con¬ 
gress will be kept in the dark, so far as 
possible. Customarily the books of such 
departments and agencies can be looked 
at only under subpena by a congression¬ 
al committee. Even then, the President 
may be expected to instruct the admin¬ 
istration dfflcials Involved to ignore the 
subpena. 

I suggest that possibly here is an in¬ 
stance where it would be well for one or 
another of the congressional committees 
interested in the integrity of our finan¬ 
cial structure to seek an opportunity to 
look at the books, to determine just how 
and to what extent the investment ac¬ 
counts are being used to support the 
Government bond market. 

Some figures quoted at the Federal 
Reserve Board, which handles the in¬ 
vestment accounts under direction of 
the Treasury, purported to show that 
during June 1951 the Treasury acquired 
$34,600,000 in marketable securities of 
the Government for the trust funds. 
An attempt was made to show that ap¬ 
proximately $30,000,000 of the $34,600,000 
went for postal-savings notes. Such 
notes customarily are short-term secu¬ 
rities. running 60 or 90 days. On this 
basis, it was said that Treasury operk- 
tions in the open bond market in June 
were so small as to have no effect on the 
market. 

Somewhere, in the same conversation, 
it was admitted that a cursory exami¬ 
nation of the records showed about 
$26,000,000 unaccounted for out of the 
$60,000,000 not used for special-issue 
bond purchases. 

If either $25,000,000 or $34,600,000 was 
used to support the Government bond 
market in June, and I believe one or the 
other amount was so used, it must have 
been adequate. Market support mani- 
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ieMttsr tetnuOstii 1«i« df 

tHaii It ObM of expenflitum at strateglo 

mmmta aotf wcms spedllo oondltlons. 

Let me olCar eome flguirea to ituUeate 
the etatue of wmMjana fay the Meral 
Reserve Board^s open market ooumiU 
tee dtt!^ ihe lim 6 months of the pr^ 
ent calendar yeaiv-Janimry through 
June mi, 

in January, Federal Reserve hank 
hf^lngs of marketafale Qovenunent 
bonds stood at $80,800,000,000; In Feb¬ 
ruary. $aiJM)0,0004»0; Mareh. $21,900,- 
000.000, April, $82.000.000,000• May. 
$22,500,000,000; and on last June 27. 
$22,800,000,000. 

These figures, of course, do not rep¬ 
resent net transactions, but do repre¬ 
sent the combined portfolios of the 12 
regional Federal Reserve banks. Bond 
trading Is done by these banks, under 
instnicttons from the Open Market Com¬ 
mittee. Total net transactions are 
shown by the differences between hold¬ 
ings at the end of each month. 

From these figures the conclusion may 
be drawn that early in* the year—until 
the end of April—the Open Market 
Committee, through the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks, was supporting the 
bond market. Since the end of April 
the combined portfolios remained fairly 
constant. At tho end of June the total 
had been reduced by approximately 
$100,000,000 from the April peak. 

In April, a hen Federal Reserve hold¬ 
ings were highest. Treasury purchases 
of bonds fell away to $8,400,000. Since 
that time, as Federal Reserve sup¬ 
port of the market was largely with¬ 
drawn, Treasury puichases moved up¬ 
ward. From this only one conclusion 
can be drawn. 

As almost everyone has remarked on 
occasion, from time out of mind, the 
proof of the pudding has been in the 
eating. Therefore Government bond 
quotations, as published in the Wall 
Street Journal, the New York Times, and 
other leading newspapers, are pertinent 
here. 

I shall not use up time with a recital 
of Quotations for the entire list. Let me 
say, instead, that on July 8. the nearest 
available date to the closing of the fiscal 
year, long-term bonds generally stood 
well below par. ranging from 96.28 to 
98.4. Shorter term bonds stood sub¬ 
stantially above par. ranging in price 
from 100 to 108. 

It Is true that bonis tend to rise in 
price as they approach maturity, but an 
average of 104 for ehort-term bonds 
would izidicate strong market support 
from somewhere. 

Commercial banks, it should be re¬ 
membered. tend to invest in short-term 
securities, while those securities with 
remote maturity dates tend to go to the 
insurance compantes. Whatever else is 
true, there certainly is an explanation 
here for the continuing aetlvitteB of eom- 
merdal banks in monetizlni the pubUo 
debt, slowed only by private agreements 
Among the bazdEers. 

The figures 1 have given you were 
taken from the published reports of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board, 
supplemented by careful questioning of 
responsible officials. The published re¬ 


ports axe eomplieated. and confusion 
often is created by the habit of Gtovem- 
ment bookkeepers of combining the 
totals of two or more Federal agencies. 
Segregation of the figures in many In¬ 
stances depends upon the knowledge of 
some offieial. The books are not open 
for inspection. 

1 believe that such figures as were 
available, are enough to demonstrate 
the truth of my thesis. The whole thing 
adds up. in my own mind at least, to a 
situation in which the administration 
tells the public that the orthodooc, indi¬ 
ct controls have failed to curb price 
inflation, while behind the scenes the 
administration takes steps to see that 
they do not succeed. 

The Federal Reserve Board, which 
should be independent of the Treasury 
and of the adzninlstration itself, be¬ 
cause it is lawfully responsible only to 
the Congress, is not independent. The 
Federal Reserve Board would seem to be 
helpless to make the indirect controls 
work. 

It must be remembered, that not many 
weeks ago. withdrawal of bond-market 
support by the Open Market Committee, 
coupled with the agreement among com¬ 
mercial bankers to hold the line on ex¬ 
cessive credit expansion, did bring about 
a temporary stabilization of prices. Now 
prices are on their way up once more. 
I think the Treasury is responsible for 
the fact. 

Several days ago the House defeated 
the Wolcott amendment which would 
have compelled the administration to 
exhaust the orthodox curbs on inflation 
before proceeding to Impose more price 
and wage controls. I think that was a 
mistake. 

It Is my conviction that this action 
should be reconsidered; that a strong 
provision should be written into the bill 
to make sure that indirect controls are 
applied as vigorously as the occasion 
warrants. 


Wfllum OaHt 


EXTENSION OF RBMARBB 

HON. JOHN V.BEAHER 

or ZlfOUMil 

IN THB BOUSS OF BIPRBBSNTATIVBS 
Wednesday, JtUy 18,1951 

Mr. BEAMBR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I enter In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the CoNQRXsszoNAL RECORD an 
exchange of telegrams; 

RepreMntaUve John V. Bxaius. 

House 0 / J(€pr^$mtatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Ghreatly appreciate efforts behalf my hus¬ 
band. WUUam Oatle, imprisoned in Cteecbo- 
slovakia. Hope for sucoew in expediting bis 
speedy release. 

Xdrs. WjbUAM Oatu. 

Sv. Paul, llmir. 

Mm. WtUSAM OAtlS. 

St, Paul, Minn,: 

Z consider it a privilege and a duty to 
lend my efforts in behalf of your husband. 

JOHH V. Bbamxb. 


The Spotiliiit on Drag AdAcHoa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

(CWMEW XKasXT 

IN TBI HOUSE OF BEPBESSNTAT1VE8 
Wednesday, July 18,1951 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News of 
July 17,1961: 

Ths Bpotlxght on Druo Addiction 

Drug addiction Is one of the terrible curses 
of mankind, which destroys the user’s char¬ 
acter before death brings release from misery. 
Harry J. Ansllnger. United States Narcotics 
Ciomxnlssloner. describee it as a “communi- 
cable dlseaee’* more to be feared than small¬ 
pox, because one addict Is likely to give the 
habit to as many as four other persons. 

Nathaniel L Goldstein, New York's able 
attorney general, did a great public service 
by calling hearings in Manhattan to deter¬ 
mine the extent of drug addiction In the 
metropolis, especially among young people. 
His probing stimulated police activity The 
public was aroused when it read that ped¬ 
dlers were selling deadly, bablt-lormlng 
drugs to school children Senate investiga¬ 
tors, televising their hearings, put drug ad¬ 
dicts on the witness stand to tell their stories 
to the public. 

Wbat Mr Goldstein did about drug addic¬ 
tion might be compared with Dr. Thomae 
Parran's attack upon the venereal.dlsease 
problem. The former Burgeon General of 
the United States Public Health l^rvice 
started by dropping the euphemism "social 
diseases'' and by Ignoring the taboo against 
mention of syphilis and gonorrhea He gave 
these Illnesses their proper names, called for 
frankness In dealing with them, and showed 
bow they could be stamped out. 

The Inquiry started by New York’s attor¬ 
ney general added nothing to our knowledge 
of drug addiction but It stimulated public 
awareness of a social problem, which was 
healthy and helpful. What good will come 
of It? 

One Immediate gam la that the boy or girl 
who might have been tempted by an addict 
or a peddler to try a marijuana cigarette, 
"just for the lift,” or a heroin powder, for a 
greater thrill, knows now that the first step 
leade Invariably to the second, and that soon 
there Is no way back 

Another gain, already noticed, is that 
Judges are dealing more severely with nar¬ 
cotics peddlers. Exemplary punishment wUl 
make drug "pushing” less attractive as a 
means of livelihood for amoral people. 

The publicity given the drug trafllc also 
may cause Congress to strengthen Mr Ans- 
llnger's agency. An extra $16,000 obtained 
for that bureau by Representative Canfield, 
when he was chairman of a subcomralttee of 
the Eightieth Congress, enabled Mr Aiis- 
Unger to send some of his best men to Italy, 
Turkey, and Iran, where they broke up gangs 
which were smuggling opiates Into this 
country. It is easier to smash an overseas 
headquarters, with foreign government co¬ 
operation, than to catch smugglers going 
through our customs 

Passaic has had no drug addiction problem 
coin,iarable to New Yoik’s, despite our near¬ 
ness to the great city There are a few unfor¬ 
tunates, “terminal cases,” living out misera¬ 
ble lives on legally rationed drugs, the with¬ 
drawal of which would bring agonlelng death 
instead of a death that la no less certain, 
but merciful There has not been a single 
reported case of child addiction since the 
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PassAlo OhUdrtn'g Butmu wm established 
in May 1987. 

The Paeeale Children’s Bureau is thor* 
oughly organised to deal with the problem 
ot drug addiction among children should 
it arise, Passaic, for 14 years, has gone in 
for prevention, rather than cure, in dealing 
with Juvenile delinquency. School princi¬ 
pals and teachers are under Instructions to 
note wayward tendencies in the classroom 
and the bureau, which Or. Boone supervises, 
follows up their reports, so that a boy who 
steals a bicycle does not drift into petty 
thievery and housebreaking. 

Teachers can detect and report symptoms 
of drug addiction. Attendance ollleers, 
checking absences, would run down the 
“pushers” The bureau is geared for such 
work 

Fourteen years of preventive effort Is pay¬ 
ing off. 


Night Before Yesterday, Soviet FUni Seen 
in Red Korea, Exposes Kaesong Troop 
Withdrawal Demand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKl 

OP NSW .ncasKT 

IN THE SOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. Jvly IS, 1951 

Mr. SIEMINSKl. Mr. Speaker, last 
November I saw a Soviet hate film in 
Hamhung, Red Korea, which should 
alert our U N. negotiators in Kaesong, 
relative Communist demands for the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Korea. 

The Soviet film was named The Night 
Before Yesterday. It had been shown 
in Red Korea and taught people to hate 
military uniforms alien to Red regimes. 
Communist negotiators in Kaesong are 
on the spot. 

Today’s headline in the Washington 
Evening Star says. ’’One major item 
blocks truce accord—Issue believed with¬ 
drawal of foreign troops.*’ The Kremlin 
counterpart of Goebbels seems to have 
embarrassed the Kaesong Reds. But 
they need not fear. 

TheU N doughboy rose to such an oc¬ 
casion during his stay in Red Korea last 
year that 3,000.000 Koreans went south 
with him for the Christmas holidays. 


Neckyoke Jones Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAMH. HARRISON 

OF WYOMINO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 18,1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rscors, 1 include a Neck- 
yoke Jones Says column, published in 
the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press. The com¬ 
mon-sense logic of Neckyoke Jones at¬ 
tracts a wide following in my home area. 


and I eommeiid his eommonts to tho 
attention of my colleagues; 

IbRacvoiOB Joftn flAvi 
“Looks like the ralmnakem has been 
busy,** 1 orates to Oreasewood. “Z dunno.** 
he resounds. ’ I still got a idee that ol’ Maw 
Natxire with the help of a Grow Injun medy- 
clne man has somethin’ to do with it. How¬ 
ever, it seems now that the bureyerata wants 
to git ahold of It—an’ they want Oongrlsa 
to put up a cupple hUlyun dollara to help 
’em make rain. You know the bureyerata 
sure never misses a bet. They ain’t nothin’ 
makes a bureycrat hot under the crupper 
like flndln’ out that they have slipped up 
on a propysition on which they could spend 
some taxpayer's money. Now the stockmen 
who has been tryin' out this here raln- 
makln’ ain't been askin’ the goviment for 
nothin’. They was willin’ to take a chance 
an' gamble on gittln* a few rain drops. If 
nothin’ come outen it—they ^/ouldn’t have 
no holler cornin' You got to give ’em 
credit for wantin’ to pay fer it themselves. 
But now the politishuns wants to set in the 
game—an' really go out to spend money in 
a big way. It’a sure a great age In history- 
wooden legs, free castor oil—and rain. 
What's next?” Oreasewood thinks Injun 
medyclne men is aful smart fellers. Hopin' 
you are the same. I am. 

Yure fren, 

Kxcktokx Jones. 


Represeaiative Meader’t Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE MEADER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 18, 1951 

Mr. MEADER Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial 
from the CiUzen Patriot of Jackson, 
Mich ‘ 

Rsprcsxi^atxvs Mcadex’s Plan 

The proposal of Representative Gxorgs 
Meaoeb. of the Second (Jackson) District, 
that private industries be given a major role 
In the development of backward countries 
throughout the world merits serious con¬ 
sideration 

Renresentative Mxaoer would create a bl- 
part Am commission (modeled on the Hoover 
plan group) to study the whole problem of 
aid to underdeveloped nations. His plan 
differs from the so-called point 4 program of 
President Truman In that the President urges 
a Oovernment-flnanced, Government-run 
set-up. MtAmot would have his commission 
draw up a master plan, then give to Amer¬ 
ican business the job of building factories or 
developing mineral and farm land where 
needed. 

Native workmen would be trained, native 
capital would undoubtedly participate and 
new leadership would be generated that 
would spearhead self-operated programs in 
the individual countries. 

lliere are three primary advantages in 
Mr. Msadbr’s plan over President Truman’s 
point 4 program in its present form. First, 
it would eliminate the semlsoclaltstic aspects 
of point 4 Beoond, it would build up and 
reinforce the concept of free enterprise in 
nations that we must depend on in our 
ideological strtxggles against oommunlsm. 
And third, it would be ftoaneed largely with 
private capital instead of tax dollars. 


A fourth advantage—one that might ultt- 
xnatsiy be the key one—Is that MiAon would 
replace the too-often-luny planning of bu¬ 
reaucrats with the hard-headed common 
sense of practical businessmen, men who 
would have to make the projects sueoeed or 
lose their Jobs. 

The greatest handicap that Miauss’s plan 
would face, as we see It—aside from the fact 
that it is offered by a minority party mem¬ 
ber—is the twofold Job of erasing the wide¬ 
spread antipathy in other lands against for¬ 
eign capital and “exploitation” and eliminat¬ 
ing the fear among American businessmen 
that they would build up a suooessful enter¬ 
prise only to have it seized by the govern¬ 
ment on Bome pretext or other. 

Re offers programs to solve these problems; 
whether they would succeed remains spec¬ 
ulative. although there Is every reason to 
hope BO. 

Although chances of Representative Mead- 
iB's plan being adopted by the Democratic 
majority at this time are slight, that does not 
mean it should be pigeonholed and forgotten. 
Development of all countries in the world to 
a point where the people are prosperous, 
happy and self-sulBclent is one of man's most 
challenging dreams Many feel it Is the 
greatest hope for eventual world peace—cer- 
tainly, If the have-nots are eliminated one 
major cause for war will have gone by the 
boards 

The principal opposition to any such 
suggestion usually comes from those who 
say the people Representative Meaoer and 
President Truman seek to aid are largely In¬ 
capable of helping themselves. They assert 
that any money we spent would Just be 
poured down a rathole. 

It’s all too easy for us to forget that there 
was a time when the United States was 
nothing but undeveloped land Foreign capi. 
tal financed the Mayflower, the Virginia col¬ 
ony, Pennsylvania, Maryland and all the rest. 

Our Nation didn’t grow and evolve In a 
day, in the process It had a full share of 
help. It’S well to note. too. that practically 
all of this foreign capital came from private 
investors 

The Meader program is well worth keeping 
alive and supporting to the fullest extent. 
It’S objectives may be far-distant, but they 
form a goal that is worth working and wait¬ 
ing for. 


Loans on Homes Guaranteed by the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN JARMAN 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPRESENTA’nVES 

Wednesday, July 18,1951 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
time this week the House will vote on 
the provisions of section 106. subsection 
(c), set out on pages 44 and 45 of H. R. 
3871, a bill to amend the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act of 1950. Said subsection 
provides: 

(c) Section 605 of the Defenea Production 
Act of 1950 Is amended (1) by striking out 
the period and Inaertlng In lieu thereof the 
following: And provided farther, That no 

more than 6 percent down payment shall be 
required In connection with the loan on any 
home guaranteed by the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration pursuant to the Servicemen’s Read- 
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JNfUMf or JMI. •• aiBMriNMl, mm Him 

oste of irtMoh iMMtr 4oio m* oocood- 

anti ir attdtnr nfe iftt omi ttMooet 
t>» i Wi w w iii g a o n t y t i ^ *^bfaer to tfto 
jooffciwa or bMo aloWnn wltn raaiioot to pto* 
aopoiM(H tko opQdSt jpnatavocMsoa ao^ 

oovdMI to votamno mMtar ointtfeoip taw* tiio 
rMMrikiBno asap OMpxiM)' londovs or Oorroopoto 
mm ttmir oaeeeaaoro amt aostsm to oompiy 
with reasonable conditions and re q nlto* 
meoK in addition. t» tboae paoelded by otto- 
et lam. in eoaneaUnn ntth any loan m a 
type whlcb baa been tbe anbieet <tf aatton 
by the Prealdeiit tni^ 
conditions and requiraments may vary for 
obsnlOcatlons of persons or transactions as 
tbe rrealdent may prescribe, and failure to 
comply thamwith slaaU constltuta a viola¬ 
tion ot tbls seotion. 

For the coftsMenction of the Mem¬ 
bers isdop to ttieir vote on this comarii- 
tee amexMhttettt, i have asked tmanl- 
mtms consent to have this statenmat 
printed In the Appendlz of the Rscoim. 

A nonpnrttsan survey has been made 
by the Agricultural Development Serv¬ 
ice of the Oklabama Agdenltucajl ajad 
Mechanical College entitled “Effects of 
Bfigulatloa X on the Home-Building In¬ 
dustry in Oklahoma City and Oklahoma 
County. Covering tbe Period From De¬ 
cember 1. iSbO. to May 1. The 

results of this survey dearly show the 
need in this aeetfont of our country for 
the amendment under consideration. 

Elghty-tvo percent of all home-lioan 
applications were made by veterans. 
Oi^ lid percent of these veterans could 
enBlify under the restrictions of regula¬ 
tion X, 

under regulation X a veteran buying 
a $12;QOO house is reqabred to pay $1AQ0 
down, plus loan olo^big expense. The 
great majority of our veterans do not 
have that kind of down^payment money. 
They need this amendment. 

The text of the survey to I have 
referred follows: 

l w c » or BMruuflnoH X oh imm Bomb- 
BxntDmo Industry m OKuamuk Cm 
AND Oklahoma County Govsrsnq the 
Pmuqo Pwna D vc RM m m 1 , 1060 , to Mat 

1, msi 

(Preparvtf for the Ofetahoma Home Builders 
iWBoeiRtiOtt. Oklahoma City, Okla.. by the 
agricultural-industrial developnient serv¬ 
ice of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
MecbaaleRl COnegv, emilwater, Okie.) 
puRPoas 

On October 12. 1050, the Federal Reserve 
System imposed a restrletlon on residential 
construction credit designated as regulation 
X. The purpose of the regulfiticm wae to 
tighten CMdlt available for resldsntial oon- 
struction by incneaaittg tbe amount of to t bl ak 
down payment and ehocteiilag tbe mfmy- 
ment period. The purpose of the credit 
regulation at the time of its promulgation 
was to reduce the volume of new residential 
dwelUog unite In tbe nation during idBt 
to approaimately 866,000 units. 

It wee the feeing of the Okl a bo m a Home 
BuildsM Amoclatlon that local eflects of the 
legulatloa mlgpbt differ gmntty from «Immo 
found ut the nitlcniai tend and m crtbtsr 
huMUDoxich RS there has been 
Uttte pwv io gi study of local w re g iiw a t dif¬ 
ferentials In relation to national develop- 
mffc t to bmatattg. the O k l a hom a HoweB u Hd - 
mm Amodatioa toumdaeloned the agrtsuh- 
tural-lndustrlal development eervlee of thn 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col¬ 
lege to make a study inquiring Into such 


a Uh rmR l hds so uMgM eMst b e tw ee n the 
eepertenee end that" at the aetloney 

Fureusnt ta that Nffuest, tbe agrtctdttttxd^ 
bMftMtrial devsiopnMBt aervioe has cont- 
pieted a study ef the effects ef regufatlou 
X on boms buUdtog m Oklahoma City 
and OtAduMua Oewnty Tbe followhig report 
ineludBs the pert t aeu t dats accu m ul a t ed 
ever e 6-aacntb period from December I, 
M00, to May I, I06f, and an snalyslB of 
their peesiWe effect e on tbe bulMing hi- 
dueiry. 

rm DMCMfu you ho u u hw 

The preliminary releases from the Bureaa 
of the Cenaus show a dscUna In 1020 of 
pQptilbtlan for the State of CttTahoma aa 
a whole; however, 90 percent of the urban, 
and metropolitan centers in the State hav- 
Inf a populetion above 8.060 in 1940 .show 
substantial popubittott gains m the' I96Q 
census Close examination of these facts, 
eupp l e m e ntcd with population data gatheted 
over a period of the paat 3 years In con¬ 
nection with survey work being conducted 
by the agrtcuItTiral-lnduBtrlal development 
serviee. reveals that a major part of this 
kiss in poptdfftlon has been from the rural 
aiwas. Farms In Oklahoma have continued 
to inrraese in sire, thus causing a rather 
Wgb tate at farm-home ab an do nm ent hi 
the rural areas Figu r es gathered by the 
service reveal thaV the rate of farm-home 
abandonment in the State as a vdiole aver- 
agas around 36 percent, based on 1040 census 
dgcRM. Conssqaently, attthou^ the 8tste 
as a whole ihows a loss in po^mlRtlcm. it to 
evident that the urban populations have 
actuaUy Incraseed and the demand for hous¬ 
ing la those arsaa hw ritowa the same in- 
ecsase. We must also add to this sttue- 
tioa the tact that families on an average 
have decreased In siae since 1940 The aver¬ 
age size of ibmliles m lOdO was af^sraxi- 
mately four The average sine of femtllee 
m Oklahoma today to approxtnmteiy three. 

The total populattott to Oklahoiae Cttf 
has incr c ee sd M.6 percent over 1940, while 
the number of dwehtog tmtts has In c re a se d 
only 20.0 pereent. Thktng into ceneMera- 
thm tbe deceease In tbe eim of femtlles 
since 1040, the toorease in the number of 
famlltos to Oklahoma Comity has actually 
been about 48 percend. Tbe houatog-de- 
wand petantial to Oklahonm County baeed 
oat known population alone to suMolent to 
warrant the eonWuslou that boostog needs 
to QUaboma County hove not been settefisd 
ewsB for the eurreaat popidatlon. 

RaCB N T DXVXLOPKXNT IN ROME BUZLDINQ IN 
OXtAROBCA OTY 

Tracing tbe history of home buUdtog and 
lot development to the Oklahoma City aree 
from January 1,1047. up to tbe present date. 
It to found that a suhatontilalTy small part 
of the huUdlng devalopiaeut took j^e la 
1047, 1040, and the eavlp pert of 1040 A 
ma^w portion of tbe building, to tbe area 
wui oomptoted the latter pact of 1040 and 
continued at a. hi|to thnougb 1060. 

A oonapartoaik of buHdhog developBaent to 
Oklahoma Gltg vdtb. other otoles of eoaa- 
parable elae to tbe Nation reveals the fact 
that tbe peek ot devetopment la Oklaboma 
City was Reached a ye^ aud a kali later 
than the peak for other ektlee. In otbek 
wordSk the keom to building ctovelopaent 
to tbe OUaboma City area got a compiaa- 
tlvely late atest and wee neertog its peak, 
at a Una when building develqFbent In 
otbar clttoa was almads hesrlTinlng to> lavel 
off. Clnnseqjnenfily» regulation X 
bui l dto g dave l Qpa mn t to thto area ahort of 
wbat w oi i M been a noRinal fUUUlme&h 
of tbe housing-nuucket demand. 

The htotory of development in tbe peat 
d years also reveals tbe fact that there Is 
normally a time lag ot approximately 6 


month s Srom tbe t)me rsw land to iwn gh* to 
torn time ft is deviled for buildlni; to- 
formstiott from tbe Oklahoma Clt^ build¬ 
ers snd develop e r s , supplMnented by data 
trouet the Okfahama City snd County Flan- 
ntog ObmmtoMon. reveals that since regula¬ 
tion X went Into effect there boa been an 
exceptionally small purcentage ot land do- 
vetopmant started In fact, since Octoher 
of IffOb there has been tor the 7 months’ 
period ending May i, 1951, only 189 lots re¬ 
corded for developmont compai^ with 2J269 
lots recorded for development the preceding 
7 months* period (table 1 attached). Fre- 
nwteary llgcm from tbe 1060 census te- 
leases reveal that the iraraber of housing 
unfts In Oklahoma City to barely adequate 
for the present population. Therefore, any 
tocrease in tike preeent sice of the Oktaboma 
City labor force wdl have the Immediate 
effect of creating a housing shortage. This 
onfavorahle condttlcm coupled with the fact 
that lot development is definitely lagging 
could have the effect of creating a critical 
situation in a very short time 

IMMEDIATE EFTECTS QV EKULATZON X ON 
BUILDING IN OKLAHOMA CITY 

According to preliminary estimates by the 
PHA home building has been reduced In 
the Oklahoma City area by approximately 50 
percent since regulation X went Into effect. 
This percentage is even more significant 
when it is combined with the fact that a 
major part of tlie buHdtng since regulation 
X has been completed on lots bought under 
the "hardship clause," as toterpreted by the 
Veterans* Administration. The fact that 
there has been a substantial amount of 
building carried out even under the "hard- 
Bhlp clause** Is due to the inertia of the 
bufldlttg boom that was to effect at the 
time of the promulgation of regulation X. 

Information, based upon approximately 90 
percent of the loan applications filed in 
Oklahoma County obtained from the major 
loan and finance agencies located in Okla¬ 
homa City reveals that only 21 percent of the 
people who made applications for loans from 
December 1, 1960, to MRy 1. 1051. could have 
qualtfled under the credit restrictions of 
regulation X with the Indicated cash on 
hand (table 2 attached). 

Breaking tbe hiformatlon down by type 
of loans, 1. e, FHA, conventional, and 
GI, or VA, it Is found that 82 percent 
of all loan applications were Q1 or VA 
(table 2 attached). Only 15 percent of those 
applying for GI loans could qualify under 
the restrictions of regulation X Looking 
at the appHcations from the point of view 
of home prices, almost 80 percent of the loan 
appHcations were for homes under $11,000 in 
price (table 3 attached). More than 60 per¬ 
cent of the prospective purchasers who could 
not qualify for loaiM under regulation X 
were purchasing houses to the price bracket 
from $5,000 to $0,000 

THE XSWBCIS OS' aBGUUUElON X ON VUTURB 

HOUSING DEVELOPMENT IN ONlAROMA CITY 

AND OKLAHOMA COUNTY 

Figures raleaaed by the Oklahoma Em¬ 
ployment Security Conuntoslon show that 12 
percent of the total employment to Okla¬ 
homa to 1948 and 19SQ was to construction 
and related indtwtry. The drastic reduc¬ 
tion to bufidtog that is expected, based on 
preliminary study of the current local trend 
behif bRowgiift about by the restrtettonx of 
vaffUUtilott X will have an Immediate effect 
on the State employment picture In the 
smaller uxbon areas of the State where de- 
velopinents were not large enough to eome 
under tire **bardshlp clause** construction is 
already coming to a rapid holt. With any 
decrease In other areas of the State in con¬ 
struction employment, the two alternatives 
for that particular segment of the labor 
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force are either to seek employment oppor¬ 
tunities in Okithomn City or other potential 
defense centers in the State or to leave the 
State entirely to find employment elsewhere. 
Either of these two alternatives will have 
serious reperoumlons upon the State’s econ¬ 
omy. If employment opportunities are avail¬ 
able in Oklahoma City, and the current 
downward trend in building continues, hous¬ 
ing will become an Immediate problem. If 
the labor force moves out of the State, then 
the potential productive capacity of the 
State in the present defense economy wlU 
be impaired. 

The buying power of Oklahoma City fami¬ 
lies is low on a comparative basis with other 
cities in the industrlalhsed E^lst and on the 
west coast. The starting salaries in Okla¬ 
homa City's second largest single basic in¬ 
dustry employing almost one-third of the 
total labor force is a little less than $2,600 
per year. The comparatively low buying 
power of Oklahoma City home buyers places 
the Oklahoma City area at a definite dis¬ 
advantage with the other metropolitan cen¬ 
ters in coping with the credit restrictions 
Imposed by regulation X. 

SUKKAar AMD CONCLUSIONS* 

By way of summary, it might be well to 
point out again these facts. First, despite 
a decrease In total State population In Okla¬ 
homa, the population, and consequently the 
demand for housing has actually increased 
at a rapid rate in the urban and metropoli¬ 
tan centers. Second, the Oklahoma City 
area got a comparatively late start in the 
building boom and is at least 2 years be¬ 
hind other areas in satisfying the demand 
for housing Third, the present trend of 
builder-developers in the area reveals a 
reluctance to start new developments under 
the present restrictions. This will have the 
effect of virtually stopping land development 
and the creation of building lots when the 
current Inventory is exhausted. At the pres¬ 
ent rate of construction under hardship cases 
the lots will he exhausted by July of this 
year. 

Further information from prospective 
home purchasers reveals the inability of the 
average income earner in the Oklahoma City 
area to make home purchases in any sub¬ 
stantial volume under the present credit re¬ 
strictions The cash savings In the hands 
of indlvldiials is found to be comparatively 
low. A major portion of the buying that 
has been done since regulation X went into 
effect has not come under the credit re¬ 
strictions imposed by the regulation. 

As stated before the purpose of this sur¬ 
vey was to make a detailed analysis of the 
effects Of regulation X on the home build¬ 
ing industry in Oklahoma City and Okla¬ 
homa County. The results that we have 
found in Oklahoma County do not by any 
stretch of the Imagination reflect the sit¬ 
uation as it may exist In any other city or 
county in the Nation. It is a well known 
fact that each individual city has its own 
particular pattern of influencing economic 
factors. These factors. Including individual 
incomes, buying power, savings In the hands 
of individuals, types of basic industry, loca¬ 
tion, etc, will always bring forth differing 
results and effects when any blanket regu¬ 
lation covering the Nation as a whole, such 
as regulation X, Is put into practice. 

Some of those adverse effects that cannot 
be readily foreseen are showing up In the 


* This survey and analysis was personally 
supervised by Dr. BandaU T. Slemme, Di¬ 
rector of the Agricultural-Industrial Devel¬ 
opment Service and conducted by Xdr. Wil¬ 
liam E Butler, staff research assistant, and 
Is not a regular project of the service. 


Oklahoma City area in the mortgage mar¬ 
ket. Due to recent ohangee in the Qovem- 
ment bond market, Ineuranoe oompaniee 
who are heavy bond holders are relectant to 
cash ihem In. Thus the aurplus investment 
capital that would ordlnariiy be available for 
purchasing mortgages Is tied up. This, 
cou^ed with the fact that mortgages are 
avaimble In the higher income areas of the 
industrlallttd East and the west coast at 
at leas than ICO percent has had the effect 
of halting the sale of mortgages in the Okla¬ 
homa City area. The inability of builders 
to readily dispose of mortgagee, the relative¬ 
ly low buying power of Oklahoma city fami¬ 
lies. and the lack'of adequate lot develop¬ 
ment for future building has brought the 
Oklahoma City home building industry to 
the brink of collapse. 

We have made no attempt In this study 
to present possible alternatives or substi¬ 
tute regulations that might alleviate some 
of the more unfair hsrdshlpe that regulation 
X has Imposed in some local areas such as 
Oklahoma City. However, in view of the 
Information contained In this report, It is 
evident that certain effects of the regtdatlon 
might be made less severe and serve a more 
beneficial purpose If limited modifloatious of 
the existing regulation were put into effect. 
These modifications would of necessity need 
to be made for specific areas based on a thor¬ 
ough knowledge of the existing conditions 
in those areas. 

In the Oklahoma City area the modifica¬ 
tions that would likely prove most beneficial 
from a long-run point of view would be 
the relaxation of credit restrictions on hous¬ 
ing within a selected price range. If homes 
in Oklahoma County selling for $11,000 or 
less were exempt from credit restriction the 
need for additional housing could be satis¬ 
fied without seriously affecting the over-all 
objective of regulation X in the area How¬ 
ever. the most Important result of this type 
of modification would be the lot develop¬ 
ment activity that would immediately go Into 
effect Steady and orderly raw land develop¬ 
ment is an absolute necessity for the con¬ 
tinuation of even a restricted housing de¬ 
velopment program This is not to say that 
regulation X will stop home building in the 
Oklahoma County area, but It Is clearly evi¬ 
dent that the regulation in its present form 
will create a time lag in raw laud develop, 
ment that could prove detrimental to the 
area’s program of future development. 

If It were not considered feasible to make 
this type of modification, the same effect 
might be brought about by an allocation 
system based on a percentage of the homes 
built in the preceding year, or on the proven 
need for housing in particular areas This 
type of housing prc^am would appear to be 
the most equitable for two reasons: (1) It 
would give those cities In the Nation having 
a maladjustment In their housing demands 
and needs an opportunity to maintain their 
building Industry on an equal basis with the 
more fortunate areas where regulation X has 
not affected the home building Industry, and 
(2) it would enable the building industry to 
continue substantial operations during a 
period of time that may mark the difference 
between the future success or failure of a 
more severe mohilixation economy. There 
Is little doubt that there will be a malad¬ 
justment In the distribution of new homes 
built In the next few years xmless some 
areas are given individual attention. 

The national economy is at present being 
geared for greater defense production. The 
area of the Southwest and particularly Okla¬ 
homa Oity Is available to become an impor¬ 
tant location for defense production. Be- 
Btriotions that are placed on the home 
building industry in this area may in the 


very near future have the effect of atoarlng 
down, or completely stopping, the defense 
program of the area. Until such time a« 
we may enter into a full-time war economy, 
regulation of Uie building industry shouM 
be modified to meet local needs of the present 
defense economy. Otherwise the efforts that 
must be put into effect in the event of a full¬ 
time war economy may be seriously jeop¬ 
ardized. 


Tabue 1. —OMahoma City plat records*— 
Number of lots recorded and approved for 
development in Oklahoma City 



1947 

1948 

iC49 

1050 

1951 





843 

102 

280 

140 

855 

754 

00 

m 

288 


Fobmary. 





March.. 

20 




April. 

34 


05 

May. 



June_ _ 





Jiilv_ . .. 

24 


124 


Aupusl. 



Heptember. 


24 



October. 


21 


November. 

22 


8 

no 


December_ 










‘ Oklahoma City riannmg Commission 


Tablx 2--The ability of loan applicants to 
buy homes under regulation X by type of 
loan* 


lAblllty to buy equals rash on hamlj 


Type of loan 
applied for 

Could 
qualify 
under 
regula. 
tion X 

Could not 
qualify 
under 
rpRula- 
tion X 

Total 


Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

-1 

Num- 

Ijer 

Per¬ 

cent 

FHA and con von* 

103 

45 

113 

55 

210 

18 

01 and VA...I.... 

148 

15 

803 

85 

951 

82 

Total. 

251 

21 

»16 

79 

1,107 

100 


> Bourw Information Irora loan appliraiion forms of 
major loan tutoncies in Oklahoma City, Okla, from Doc. 
1. im, to May 1, IMl. 


lABLB 3.— riie ability of loan applicants to 
make down payments on home purchases 
under regulation X * 


{Ablltty to pay equals cash on hand) 


Bales price of home 

Could 
qualify 
under reg¬ 
ulation X 

Could not 
qualify 
under reg¬ 
ulation X 

Total 

ntim* 

ber 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

rUA AND CONVENTIONAL 






LOANS 






12,500 to AW. 

2 

1 

2 

(>) 

4 

$5,000 to $«,W)0. 

82 

13 

85 

4 

67 

19,000 to $15,000. 

56 

22 

45 

5 

100 

$15,000 to $20,000........ 

11 

4 

17 

2 

28 

$20,000 and over__ 

3 

2 

14 

2 

17 

OOVKBKMENT AID 






LOANS— 01, VA 






to to $6,000- 

I 

(*) 

2 

(») 

3 

$5,000 to $0,000. 

4 

2 

20 

2 

24 

16.000 to 19,000. 

69 

27 

506 

55 

577 

$9,000 to $12,000 _... 

63 

26 

231 

25 

294 

$12,000 to $15,000. 

11 

4 

40 

4 

51 

$15,000 to $20,000. 

0 


1 



$20,000 m X24,non_. 

0 


0 


0 

^,250 and over......... 

0 


1 

jL 

1 

Total. 

251 

100 

916 

1 100 

1,107 


1 Seuree* Information from loan apnlieatlon forms of 
major loan agencies in Oklahoma City, CkU, from 
Dec 1,1950, to May 1,1091. 
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'NaWotacr' 

iFsteeat 

NsMbsr eOntatta under fees’ 
tathfwjK. 
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‘13 

'Nuniber CMtarts under ragu* 

mttSQApriorooX. 

■W' 

87 

ToUl starts for periods. 

018 

100 


Wmm .aafl ItfriHa: ‘SniMim «« 
Rwwr Jo iBinwt, He llqriBMiiiR 
It To Paai*li 



4s, 

TUTr "HOSSAXT. JBr« .'BpcwkkfiT* Jundcp: 
l»vel4) B3Ctecm W'XmaalkBAxL 
mmami i :toiBit 4he 

aiittttea 'fBDwar Wtaaaai OweroitiU 

mmrtxymx. ^ 

pwwtt Jn the * W i ig a ta ^ ^ Jatar 

OKI ISiiieA^,.Tilly Jn. 

''IfyhUe them imw u .iSioftlipoiiiltiiaih^te 
13io«i8i»fSJln the 

%) wnett ^thoniiAlm in the 
bAtCle to melt ^]t036tttan. mymtXhilm, J. 
feel that there wasjio sieeti^lldr ttiem 
tDtfO'eo. imerttl!.itfi^iXi»xtihio the 
yriStomi tJeCthm tiay inttt TtenA *to 'Con- 


,gi»i8 iheir hUly eleot«d42epzfl6tiitativaB 
to 4or the tetouiiler <xtf 4he >XIalt«tl 
JBtntee, vto .moteot tthe Onett mtere ate ><tf 
ithe ^ftmeftoBh Thorne, the *fmily 
eofd rthe ^ifenoiny't)f'the The 

vrtleleM»y W. l>iweiim«mett*fO!lm 
’ttamm or tKoHOK ~0?«aKni>u»B Anew 
JUoBiQAN ^mmmm ^Bab 4Ra2ud To tOo- 
jjym'iSJCimmo JKxmcm ak ia*amKinmtSimaK 
XhanmoL 

tByiloweUJieUet^) 

They tell you never to underestimate 'the 
|iQ«cer<of a NWonam. ^h«t they'fall to tell 
grou lettaat'ttaiiByihe foimhiesto oweveethnatn 
It. 

ilhe iiVresideat. ViefiNJ^Ison, Jotamton. 
XttAlUe, avd 'ttl ^the ^Ihere angeipett tn 'the 
etrusBte'^ ^prevent tummvy isdlatton.’have 
aoiaitedmeavtiy on iiM ^iimiean>hoasevrue. 
iftppaieam^’lhleeB^tiieets tn^ttae mar¬ 
ket place, they there *«apeetea*l»r to^tlw sn 
luie 'araona ansi daioiuid ipr o te e t te n from 
OtniBr— • ODwre anwuidi be a Veodtff'tetters 
and -MBgmma, >^tlny 4hfngtft, Wl Hhe ttle- 
|thDi»ariaH>woultt<*il«lle There ml^ even 
heta'xaarttKonvPMUHagtan i)y vromen 'hldia- 
tngttw wai m. 

QBut the fieat^uprtfing'bBs not ooenrretl. 
Most every woman you meet seams to 'he 
angry at prices and ttttdla camatbtng dhould 
1SQ<tloise about"th c m.iitrt ibe «ngsr taHt be- 
htg eimiiMarsmd eerricd'to the ^Oongeesa. 
Biwy‘ldlllbylelBmr 4 p«dtal tntcnats, icoending 
totHttoseHyeftiyMAter ategwTftneaigTwr^ 
gattnr'tn theworrlttoeB oittitde the Mouse to 
wtlte aiuiidliaexiitB W Mouse 'Hemistw <.tio 
Mr, ‘Bittniind^uiD^j|port4tf*4U)y,afwl3M^ 
mog ^tw uh p^ , or even Oiavhag .an ^jsUkmw 
feellett, iliy 'iMt^pd^bOBts df .arceaen >4HBaused 
Siy* th e* wpons' ' hdh|g'Slaue r t h t iWi 
‘iShase^lfOtton thae, 4k ^year .Irem oiaw.'if 
tmiMa 'lttive«|pt worse 4ii the iiwaenttine, >*8 
eestas ^fitoeiy to ’bo the ease, women may 


weert -Ibetr nwwers. but 'it wm oiUy m iibe 
^oaer tptpwtlih, nut tonnrevextt 

Vbts me m^ nr teal 'indlilbrenioe at the 
'artnien 'Umtbttesa *ts comtorting to the TfCm- 
ApmnTMXOcn eqgiged'tn ovenming tbe,aiS« 
Tt’andblea them to agree with 
IKepnsnsttsthie’.WaDMa^ ciX'Jtlchigan. master 
Utthm of'the'lasp(Ottllcan<aMkle^ coalition 
in this 4|l&ft!etUaT DAht Mapceaentative 
^mwoTTiffotnits '*fhe ownpatsnpf untruth 
wttd edlunmy*’ 'aestgnod to hUow that *'tbe 
aveis«lidlming mdiortty nf MapUblleans and 
not aawyahttflCtlc T kin ioCTa ts Awere4kabotag- 
:t>)g;pt!tQe« WSEBS. aadnnttlt controls,’' whensas 
ttqyvrenie^iy aeMtlng to dUmlnate '^loclal- 
tstte 3 i 0 wer ^dtur ** 

*Vinto ‘is eouiluctliig .this .aantipalgn of cal- 
*ui&ny. the wnah^ i pirt man hosnlt sold. Me 
may’have the newapapers in mind. Most of 
^ose Ijsee, vMlleh is a jEOodjnany. are«gen> 
orally ravornble toward affective .aaonomlc 
coutKOs and .are not’haokwasd In reporting 
What Is hespenixig on the MUl, Mhae Je 
promoting any recognleAUe “jooiaUsUc 
.power srobs " 

Me could rtffer *to •organloed labor, the 

Wtrange Bt advrocate xU controls, itblo rapce- 
^BfUttativeS4)f the'Jffig rturnTHnf lnpn ^| |> . 

imma Mfote eomnUttee Jdker ajommlttee, 
tmriiig'tbe vwfious alagaa^if ihe4Elgbt.4iaging 
xoneitlBratton df the .eonsumer. Thay Jwoe 
givenXoogreis theMUmeutuU thosoiigh^etud- 
leswittimdiiiiiatlve ttatiatlcs jandihey Jmne 
MHcen'ttae'tssue'to the workers through their 
own press, mostly .weakUes. now with a total 
circulation Jilgh On the miUlom. and to the 
general public through the radio, on which 
they have established regular dally and 
weekly programs 

What labor will do if the dght for con- 
stam seatseszrtmetngwem. Mut these is no 
icertaiiLty «that *it aslll wait jmtll 4Mat A.etoe> 
'tlonnoilo*tt. Tts'ucBiptanee df wage con¬ 
trols always has been predicted on price 
eontrats verattssstt Kpropar qnteo controls, 
widespread demands 'for further wage In¬ 
creases are dertaln Jto Jm made. MHiether 
these sbeaauds wttUiMd ^to wtnkes tie any¬ 
body’s guess. But unganiaed labor, accord¬ 
ing to this week’s jQO News, "wui notacoept 
a»iopiieied bill.’" 


SMCivanMllUM 


’Of umufmi 

THl 

Affedftesttap, tfuff/ 'fS. i9Sl 

TCTr rnSNON. Jllr. MMAker. umhr 
leave to extend my remarks, i iirohitle a 
teiegfam from .the M^sfaiugton ddlce .of 
fheJUnexioan National Red^Crosa by ite 
president, J2r. ;iC. Molemd .Barriman, as 
tOllows: 

tW«WHINQ!rOK/l>.> G , July id, fjasj 


Howe 'XSJleeMVUAng, 

Wa^rnsgttm, P V 

Because df tin 'impneeaextted nature of 
the ftoWHs wwwvtsg Vansas anti 'Missouri, 
weJihwte>| m ffaml this epeefal report for the 
information of Members of ''Coagress '^frmn 
these two States. The "full resoiiroBs tif'the 
American '^MatlmMil Med 'Cross have been 
mnhlllwert toUtlpMeod vietlms. ’TteausantiB 
Of iMaiiwv wsluiitson 'in weppsnttton wmh 
govenanentalmlltsary axiti ^tttan wgeneies 
Bi»«dotnB wvetythingupaistlMe to'fdlteve'suf¬ 
fering during this emergency period 
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Ninety Red Croes disaster workers are assist* 
Ing them. They have established 83 refugee 
shelters along rivers ip Kansas and based on 
latest reports early today 18 Shelters have 
been set up in li^Wnirl. Our figures indi¬ 
cate that 87,308 lamillee have been affected 
by fioods In Kansas and 4.081 famUles af¬ 
fected In Missouri. Red Cross is feeding 
many' of these people In shelters and Is pro¬ 
viding food for some who are staying with 
friends and relatives on high ground. Re¬ 
ports today indicate that all emergency 
needs are being met; meanwhile we are rush¬ 
ing preparation for long-term rehabilitation 
aid to those who will require continuing Red 
Cross help in repairing or rebuilding and re¬ 
furnishing their homes. Traditionally, Red 
Cross provides this type of aid on the basis 
of need of all disaster victims lacking re¬ 
sources to reestablish themselves. Earlier 
today 1 Increased the preliminary Red Cross 
allocation for this emergency from 1350,000 
to $750,000. Further financial assistance as 
required will be forthcoming from the na¬ 
tional organisation. Because of unprece¬ 
dented extent of floods. I have asked Bed 
Cross chapters In Kansas and Missouri to 
enlist the financial support of all cltlsens 
who wish to make special contributions for 
the relief of their stricken neighbors Please 
assure your constituents that the American 
National Red Cross will go all-out in provid¬ 
ing emergency relief and long-term rehabili¬ 
tation assistance In the weeks and months 
ahead. 

E Roland Baioxman. 

American National Red Cross. 


StatcmcBt of Policy on Approval of ILWU 
Agreements by Wage Stabiliiation Board 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARDS. VAIL 

or mLINOXS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAHVBS 

Wednesday, July 18,1951 

Mr VAIL. Mr. Speaker, as a cardinal 
example of unmitigated arrogance and 
flagrant defiance of the United States 
Government, I offer the statement of 
policy directed to Members of Congress 
by the Communist-controlled Interna¬ 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehouse¬ 
men’s Union, headed by the notorious 
Harry Bridges, which sets forth in no 
uncertain terms its intention to enforce 
its aims through stop-work tie-up of 
water transportation if the Wage Stabi¬ 
lization Board declines to yield to its 
demands 

In my opinion the situation calls for 
an investigation by the Department of 
Justice and such action as may be neces¬ 
sary to establish to the ILWU that their 
threatened program, if initiated, will 
bring swift and severe punishment. 

The above-mentioned follows; 

INTBXNAITONAL LONOBHOXXIOBN'S 

AND WAKXHOVSEMEN'6 UNXON, 

Ban Francisco, Calif., July 6, 1951. 
Hon. RxcnaiU) B. Vail, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, 2). C. 

Bxab Congxkmman Vail: The executive 
board of the International Longehoremen’e 
and Warehouaemen’s Union, at its meeting 
of July 26 and 27. 1861, ad(n>ted the en¬ 


closed statement of policy on approval of 
ILWU agreemenhi by the Wage Stabtliaa- 
tlon Boa^ which we sincerely request be 
given every consideration. 

We urge that you lend your efforts to se¬ 
cure the immediate approval of the agree¬ 
ments reached by our o^anlzatlon with the 
longshore employers on the Pacific Coast 
and in Hawaii. 

Sincerely yours, 

LOUZS OOLDSLATT, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

(Enclosure' Statement of policy on ap¬ 
proval Of ILWU agreements by Wage Btablli- 
aatlon Board.) 

Statxmxnt or Polzct on Affsoval of ILWU 

Aoixbisxntb bt Waox Stabilxbatxon Boabd 

The ILWU. nationally, internationally, and 
especially in Hawaii and on the Pacific coast 
In the maritime industry, has recently won 
notable economic victories at the bargaining 
table. Unity, determination, and the record 
of our union has paid off In substantial wage 
and pension and union security gains. 

What was won from some of our toughest 
employers, however, is now in danger of be¬ 
ing snatched away by the Wage Stabilization 
Board In Washington, created under the Na¬ 
tional Defense Production Act. This Board, 
for Instance, has approved part of the wage- 
pension Increase negotiated in Hawaii last 
February, but has refused to rule on the 
pension plan or on further wage increases 
for our Hawaii longshoremen, scheduled for 
January 1,1952, in case no pension plan has 
been agreed to by the employers and our 
union by that time 

Pacific coast longshoremen, clerks, dock 
workers, car workers, etc, have Just nego¬ 
tiated the best pension plan since that won 
by the United Mine Workers of America. 
This plan calls for 16 cents per man-hour 
employer contribution to a trustee pension 
fund, plus a 5 cents per hour wage increase, 
plus fringe and welfare Improvements. The 
pension, wage, welfare settlement is subject 
to WSB approval, but the WSB has not even 
worked out the policy on pensions and pres¬ 
ently is bound by a 10-percent wage-pension 
ceiling So our union rank and file Is left 
hanging on the hook What Is rightfully 
ours is being withheld, and we face the pos¬ 
sibility of having our gains handed back to 
our employers by order of this Qovernment 
agency. 

We are told that the reason for this possi¬ 
bility is that pensions are infiationary and 
that Inflation is a threat to the national 
economy and national security. One hun¬ 
dred dollars a month to retire a 65-year-old 
longshoreman or clerk who has spent 25 
years or more in the longshore industry is 
said to be inflationary; but $50,000,000,000 
in profits for the employer is not. 

Simultaneously, bribes are being paid in 
Washington to get war contracts, amortiza¬ 
tion privileges, and RFC loans, but these are 
said not to be inflationary. They are said 
to be the necessary price under our free-en¬ 
terprise system of persuading business to 
produce In the interests of the American 
people. 

We resolve as follows: 

1. The ILWU demands approval of our 
Hawaii and Paoifle Coast longshore agree¬ 
ments. Disapproval by the Wage Stabiliza¬ 
tion Board shall be considered by us the 
signal for simultaneous stop-work meetings 
up and down the Pacific coast and by long¬ 
shoremen in the Territory of Hawaii. Such 
meetings will be heki for the purpose of 
working out a definite program of economic 
and political action to secure for our rank 
and file the gains which we have negotiated. 

2 If such meetings, or if the result of 
such meetings, is that it is determined to 


Us up the Milps. wf serve notice now that 
all will be tied up, without any ex¬ 
ceptions. 

8. The executive board goes on record now 
to Inform President Truman. Democratic 
Party Chairman William Boyle, Mr. Ohanes 
E. Wilson. Mr. Brio Johnston, and various 
Congressmen and Senators of the sentiments 
and program of our union, as expressed in 
this resolution, and our intention to take 
such action as we deem necessary to secure 
the results of our negotiations, and to 
achieve our objectives in this respect. 

4. We call upon our locals to likewise sup¬ 
port and endorse this program and to like¬ 
wise notify President Truman. Mr. William 
Boyle, chairman of the Democratic P£rty, 
Mr. Johnston, and their respective Congress¬ 
men and Senators and the Chairman of the 
National Wage Stabilization Board of our 
program and of our determination to effectu¬ 
ate it. 


Public Housing Contra National Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN JARMAN 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18,1951 
Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, later 
this week the House will vote on the 
conference committee report on the in¬ 
dependent offices appropriations bill, 
1952. It IS my understanding that said 
committee report raises from 5,000 to 
50,000 the number of public housing 
units authorized for 1952. For the con¬ 
sideration of the Members prior to their 
vote on this report. I have asked unani¬ 
mous consent, to have this statement 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

The House has recently passed a $7,- 
200,000,000 tax bill for the American 
people to pay in 1952. It is an emer¬ 
gency revenue-raising measure for a 
recognized emergency preparedness 
period in our Nation's history. Our 
recognized objective is to cut nonessen¬ 
tial Government spending to the bone 
and to raise the necessary revenue to 
prepare our Nation. 

Continuance of a public housing con¬ 
struction program would run contra to 
our national objective. Read .again the 
House debate on May 4, 1951 and re¬ 
member that in fiscal 1952 we are urged 
by our leaders, civilian and military, to 
prepare for tightening our belts and 
make our greatest effort tc prepare our 
Nation to meet the Soviet threat. Re¬ 
member that as one major segment of 
our national economy, the home-buUd- 
i:ig industry produced approximately 
1,400.000 units in 1950, but that for 
1951, by imposition of credit controls, 
our Government has cut home-building 
volume approximately 40 percent, or to 
850,000 units. In the light of these 
developments in our national prepared¬ 
ness program, there is no justification 
for the initiation of any new public- 
housing construction, 

At a time when Congress is levying 
billions of dollars in new taxes on the 
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pe(qple of Amerloa, read the following 
newepapet iteme and decide for your- 
eelf i^ether Congress will be justified in 
approving a socialized publio^houslng 
program for 1952 that tmderwrites 
Houstfig Authority ^derai tax-exempt 
bonds with an uncmuUtional guarantee 
by the United States Government. 

The following item appeared in the 
Washington Post on July 13, 1951: 
BvnNtss Outlook— CoMPBTiTOiui won Rous- 
mo Bonos Must Bid m Fzvs Placbs at 
Once 

(By J. A Livingston) 

At 3 p. m. on Tuesday. July 17, two power¬ 
ful flnanolal syndicates will engage in an un¬ 
precedented competition. They'll bid in 68 
places at once for the privilege of offering 
American investors $171,000,000 of a new type 
of bond. 

The securltlec are Housing Authority bonds 
of cities, towns, and counties. They're un¬ 
conditionally guaranteed by the United 
States Government—lo and behold—totally 
exempt from Federal taxes. Other guaran¬ 
teed housing bonds have been issued be¬ 
fore, but the Federal guarantee applied only 
if the local housing authority compiled with 
certain specific conditions. No strings are 
attached in this case As for the lo-and-be- 
holdness^ I'll come to that later. 

What makes the competition unprecedent¬ 
ed is that the syndicates must submit bids 
by personal representatives m places as geo¬ 
graphically far apart as Moultrie, Qa., St. 
Paul, Minn, Bethlehem. Pa.. Omaha, Nebr., 
and San Francisco. Calif. While the bids 
are being opened officially In these various 
places, the syndicate managers In New York 
will engage In a game of show down. 

One competing group is headed by New 
York’s Chemical Bank & Trust Co Because 
it comprises many of the Nation's largest 
banks. Including the Chase National, Guar¬ 
anty Trust, First National of Chicago, Phil¬ 
adelphia National Bank of America, it's called 
the "banking group," though many security 
dealers are in it The other syndicate, head¬ 
ed by Blyth & Co. Phelps, Fenn & Co., and 
Lehman Bros . comprises Investment dealers, 
exclusively, and Is called the "dealer group." 

The syndicate managers will compare their 
bids—city by city, town by town, and county 
by county, to determine who Is highest, say, 
on New Orleans' $17,340,000 block of bonds, 
or St. Paul's $9,270,000, or Bethlehem's $6,- 
160,000, or Tuckahoe’s $1,320,000, or Pitts¬ 
burgh’s (Tex ) $644,000. But even that won't 
be final. 

A local bank, or a local investment house, 
or even a group of local investors might 
make the best bid on the Public Housing 
Authority’s bonds Issued by, say. Jesup, Qa., 
or Nampa, Idaho. So, the winner will be 
determined not in New York, but on the 
spot On this you can bet, the Western 
Union and American Telephone & Tele¬ 
graph offices serving Wall Street will have a 
busy 30 minutes next Tuesday afternoon. 

Obviously, the public-housing deal Is not 
like most competitive-bidding deals—winner 
take all. If the Blyth group bid Is much 
higher than the Chemical's or vice versa, 
then one group might swallow the entire 
issue, except for a local winner here and 
there. But if the two syndicates gage the 
municipal bond market at about the same 
level, then the bonds might be split up 
70-30. or 60-40, or 51-49 between the groups. 

In that event, the Chemical group might 
offer for sale to investors one lot of Housing 
Authority bonds and the Blyth group an¬ 
other lot. Or, they might decide, If t' • 
split is nearly even—to combine the offerings 
Into a single, big bundle. In any case, a 
precedent will be established In the bidding, 
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and—if the bidding's dose—in the subse¬ 
quent public sale of the bonds. 

By specific act of Congress—and here we 
come to "lo and behold"—the bonds are 
exempt from Federal income taxation, pres¬ 
ent and future. That's of great significance 
at a time of rising personal and corporate 
taxes. For the $171.(K>0,000 bonds now being 
issued are only a beginning. 

The law authorlaes Issuance of bonds for 
810,000 dwelling units If costs run to $84)00 
per dwelling, then $6,480,000,000 bonds could 
be issued: if $10,000, then the issue could 
run to more than $8,000,000,000. Either 
amount would be an impressive addition to 
the $23,000,000,000 tax-exempt bonds now 
outstanding This is ironical, indeed 

For years. Secretaries of the United States 
Treasury have tried to do away with tax 
exemption of State and local securities. The 
Federal Government declines to accord its 
own obligations this privilege. Yet. Congress 
has approved an Increase of at least 25 per¬ 
cent in the supply of tax exempts. And on 
a security Congress, Itself, guarantees. So. 
having approved and sponsored housing 
bonds. Congress cannot in the near future 
try to legislate against tax exemption 

Thus, the housing bonds are more than 
an attractive security to the hlgh-lnoome 
taxpayer. They’re a legislative decision of 
fimdamental economic Importance. 

The following Item appeared in the 
Washington Post on July 18,1951: 
Dxstrict or Columka Fnius Aid $165,449,000 
Bond OrrcRiNC 

A syndicate headed by Blyth & Co. and 
Lehman Bros., and including Folger, Nolan, 
Inc, Bobert C. Jones A Co., and Mackall A 
Coe yesterday were the successful bidders for 
$156,449,000 of $171,310,000 of housing bonds 
offered by Housing Authorities of 58 com¬ 
munities spread over the Nation 

The bonds are being offered today at prices 
to yield from 105 percent for 1952 maturi¬ 
ties to 2 25 percent for those maturing in 
1992 

Judging from preliminary inquiries, deal¬ 
ers said yesterday that many of the earlier 
maturities would be bought by the larger 
New York banks and insurance firms. Be¬ 
cause of the tax-exempt status of the issues 
It was thought that most of the longer term 
bonds would be sold to private Investors as 
the 2 26 percent yield Is equivalent to a 4 50 
percent yield to people whose Incomes are 
high enough to bear a 50 percent United 
States Income tax 

The $15,870,000 of bonds not awarded to 
the foregoing syndicate were sold to a bank¬ 
ing group headed by the Chemical Bank A 
Trust Co. and the Chase National Bank both 
of New York. 

Bond dealers reported yesterday that they 
expected relatively few of the $9,000,000 of 
refunding mortgage bonds of the Washing¬ 
ton Gas Light Co. awarded to Kuhn, Loeb A 
Oo would be sold to Investors In the District. 
It was probable that they would be sold 
principally to out qf town institutions. It was 
said 

The following item also appeared in 
the Washington Post on July 18, 1951: 
PHA To Dxoox Todat on Accxptxno Low- 
Rent Housing Bids 
(By Alfred Friendly) 

The Public Housing Administration late 
last night deferred until this morning a de¬ 
cision whether to acoept bids from under¬ 
writing syndicates on more than $171,550,000 
worth of bonds to finance low-rent housing 
projects In 58 communities. 

PBA Acting Administrator Marshal W. 
Amis announced the agency’s determination 
would be made at 10 a. m. today. 


The sealed offers were opened yesterday 
afternoon; the interest rates demanded av¬ 
eraged out to about 2.073, percent. 

The fact that PHA did not announce its 
decision at once Indicated that the rate de¬ 
manded was higher than had been expected, 
but was not eo high as to be rejected 
outright. 

PRA had hoped that the bonds could be 
floated on a yield basis of less than 2 percent. 
Some months ago. In a less tight credit situa¬ 
tion, the expectation was that they could be 
sold on a 1% percent annual Interest rate. 

The bonds are tax-exempt and guaran¬ 
teed by the Government, thus constituting 
attractive securities for investors in the hlgh- 
income-tax brackets. They are offered by 
the local housing authorities In 58 communi¬ 
ties which have developed the low-cost-hous- 
ing projects to the point where they need 
temporary financing. 

The $171,000,000 offering Is the first under 
the 1949 amendments to the 1937 Housing 
Act. Before the year Is out, bonds for more 
than $200,000,000 more are expected to be 
offered, and in the first half of 1962 projects 
needing $600,000,000 to build are expected to 
be ready for permanent financing 

Under the new program the Government 
is RuthorlEed to pay out a subsidy of $1,500,- 
000,000 over a 6-year period to local housing 
authorities This was initially expected to 
permit the building of 810,000 housing units, 
but with rising costs only 640,000 to 700,000 
are likely. 

Here Is the way the program works: 

A local housing authority, borrowing 
enough money from the Government to get 
a survey going, lays plans for a housing 
project. If it is approved by the Public 
Housing Administration it arranges tempo¬ 
rary financing, usually from private sources, 
and then begins the erection of the units. 
Later—and this is the ease with the 58 proj¬ 
ects now offering bonds—It either makes 
arrangements for permanent financing from 
the Government or—because It Is much 
cheaper—floats Its own bonds, federally guar¬ 
anteed, for public sale. 

Private bidders make offers to underwrite 
the issue, planning to sell the bonds in turn 
to individual Investors They Indicate, as 
they did yesterday afternoon, what Interest 
rate they demand to take the Issues. Offers 
are made Individually on each project. 

The housing units are built to rent for 
about 20 percent below the going rate for 
decent housing In each community The 
Government subsidy Is calculated to make up 
the difference between the operating cost of 
the project, lo be covered by returns from 
rental payments, and the cost of paying the 
interest and amortizing the principal of the 
bonds in 40 years. 

Only low-income families are allowed to 
rent the units. The definition of low In¬ 
comes varies from a high of $2,800 a year to 
a low (in New Orleans) of $1,600 No family 
earning more is allowed to occupy the units. 

The average rental for a four- or five-room 
unit—living room, kitchen-dinette, and two 
or three bedrooms, and bath—la $23 a month, 
plus $7 for utilities Rents are not fixed for 
the unit but for the tenant. That Is, the ten¬ 
ant pays a monthly rent exactly one-fifth 
of his monthly Income, whatever kind of 
apartment he occupies. 

Under earlier housing acts a total of 191.- 
700 units have been built and rented Cur¬ 
rently, there are over 800 local housing au¬ 
thorities with projects In active stages 

In yesterday’s dealings no projects in 
nearby areas were Involved. The nearest was 
one In Bethlehem, Pa, which Is seeking to 
float $5,150,000 worth of bonds. Figuring a 
cost Of $10,000 for land and construction for 
each housing unit, this would provide for the 
erection of something more than 600 dwell¬ 
ings. 
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on* quMtioss the Oovermnentii responsi¬ 
bility to train Army ami WTavy Held and staff 
offloers. Bo why shouldn't the Oovemment 
educate and train its medical oflloers? 

*'XIO,’' SATS COMOaSSBlKAir Kitum 

America's medical schools produce the 
bulk of the world’s best doctors, within our 
existing frame-wprfc, and without turning to 
an untried system, we bare the means of 
producing enough well-trained physicians for 
all our neede. 

Why. then, set up a Federal medical 
academy? 

Supporters of such an academy favor it 
chiefly as a means of relieving the doctor 
shortage. And this shortage, they claim— 
hecauee of the country's emergency status— 
has become essentially a Federal problem 

Actually, when there are not enough phy¬ 
sicians for our Armed Forces, there are also 
not enough doctors for the home front. So 
the problem Is a lot broader than has been 
admitted. 

We are told that the Korean moblllaatlon 
points up the deeparate need for doctors. 
The facts of the Korean mobilization are 
these: 

In June 1950, the Army called for 2,167 
physicians Just recently another 1,200 Were 
called Perhaps 2.800 more will he needed 
as recruitment lor the Armed Forces pro¬ 
gresses. 

Thus, under present circumstances, the 
military forces will have taken 6,167 phy¬ 
sicians by next fall. If the draining off of 
this comparatively small number of MD’s 
will create a desperate need and will leave 
ua without enough medical care for civilians, 
then it’s passing strange that wo were able 
to spore 60.000 physicians during World 
War n. 

A Federal medical academy. It's claimed, 
can be operated outside bureaucratic and 
military influences But I have yet to be 
convinced The late, unlamented red-tape 
days (circa 1941-46) proved that military 
science canot be compared with medical sci¬ 
ence. For further proof, consider the Gov¬ 
ernment-administered system of military 
medical education in France. 

One Washington doctor, an authority on 
the system, describes It this way "The em¬ 
phasis is placed on degrees and advanced 
studies, at a sacrifice of practical experience. 
Doctors attain medical stature and rank al¬ 
most automatically on completion of a cer¬ 
tain type of course. To my mind, there Is an 
excess of theory; sometimes French medical 
officers spend up to fifteen years taking one 
course after another." 

Which raises a pertinent question: Would 
a theorist of 15 years’ standing help alleviate 
a doctor shortage? 

Obviously, the development of the Individ¬ 
ual student gets scant attention under such 
a system. In this country, fortunately, the 
medical curriculum focuses on individual 
needs. And that’s the way It should be 

Our present medical schools stress the all¬ 
importance of the doctor-patient relation¬ 
ship. Would this concept survive the acad¬ 
emy system? My guess is that it would be 
supplanted by emphasis on the relationship 
between subordinate and superior. 

Recently I asked a top-level Government 
doctor what he thought would happen in a 
Federal medical academy His verdict was 
that "The therapeutic trlal-and-error meth¬ 
od would suffer; the scientific approach 
would he displaced by the 'Yes, sir’ approach. 
We've got complete freedom In medical edu¬ 
cation, and we want to keep it that way " 

Xt is Interesting to note, in passing, that 
the armed services recently turned to civilian 
consultants for guidance In their residency 
training programs. Only since this has hap¬ 
pened have standards In military hospitals 
approached those in civilian hospitals. 

And how about mefchanlos of the academy 
scheme? Signs are that Its sponsors are not 


entirely familiar with medical education ma- 
dlilttary. 

For one thing, the type of acmdemy they 
foresee would be several times the else of our 
largest existing medical school. Ten years 
might well be needed to eatoblUh its facu¬ 
lties and faculty. Thus the plan would not 
eeem quite so expedient as we have been led 
to beUeve. 

Then. too. the proposed method of select¬ 
ing students raises some serious questions. 
Would a system of selection controlled by 
Federal officeholders insure choices based on 
merit alone? Would the Academy, against 
stiff competition from established schools, 
really attract the best-qualified applicants? 

It la my belief that the heat-qualified ap¬ 
plicants would not be enticed into an acad¬ 
emy where the prospect was 6 or 8 years* 
regimented training followed by 6 years* 
captivity. Such an academy would appeal 
only to men Interested primarily in security, 
a regular routine, and a retirement pension. 

The specialized training proposed would 
have serious limitations also Too early 
speclllzatlon In aviation medicine, for ex¬ 
ample, might seriously impair the sound 
general training every doctor needs. Like¬ 
wise, the problems of the submarine special¬ 
ist bear little relation to those of the public 
health man. How, then, would the academy 
give students a thorough medical ground¬ 
ing and still prepare them for widely diver¬ 
gent specialties? 

Civilian planners have foreseen clearly 
the need for certain specialists The Olsen 
report of the Association of American Med¬ 
ical Colleges, fur example, already has rec¬ 
ommended an additional 278 hours of in¬ 
struction In such fields as aviation and 
civil defense 

If the need for specialists is more im¬ 
mediate than that, why dues not the Gov¬ 
ernment now offer Inducements that would 
attract young doctors to the special fields 
of military and public-health medicine? 
Basic training In medicine could \ery well 
be left up to the existing medical schools 
and. if the future were attractive enough, 
many physicians would enter Government 
medicine on graduation 

Even West Point and Annapolis do not 
undertake such an ambitious program as 
that suggested by the medical academy pro¬ 
ponents Their graduates, after a militar¬ 
ized undergraduate course, are sent to other 
training centers—often civilian universi¬ 
ties—for specialized training. 

All of which points up the essential fal¬ 
lacy of the medical academy Idea. There Is 
no real proof that our existing medical 
schools are unable to meet the national de¬ 
mand for doctors. And there is no real 
proof that the academy structure would bo 
suitable for the study of medicine. It 
would be as logical. In my opinion, to set 
up academies for statisticians and lawyers. 


The Spanish Bishops and the North 
Atlantic Pact 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
OJr 

HON. LOUIS C.RABAUT 

OV ISXOHXOAN 

Iff THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, JtUy 18,1951 

Mr. RABAI7T. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
two recently published articles which are 
ffignlllcantly connected, one with the 
other. 

The first is an editorial from the maga¬ 
zine America, dated July 14, 1951, It 


deals with the recent statement of the 
archbishops of Spain on the economic 
problems of that country and the ap¬ 
proach of the hierarchy in meeting and 
solving such problems. 

The second article is an editorial from 
the Washington Star by Mr. Constantine 
Brown on the subject of the possible ad¬ 
mission of Spain to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

If the positive approach to Spain*s eco¬ 
nomic problems, advocated by the Span¬ 
ish Metropolitans and which conforms to 
our own democratic principles, becomes 
the firmly-adhered-to policy of the 
Spanish Government, there will be little 
left to the already weak arguments 
against the admission of Spain as a fuU 
member of the western alliance against 
Communist imperialism. 

Spanish Bxbhops Speak 

Social-minded Catholics the world over, 
not to mention the suffering people of Spain, 
will be heartened by the plain-spoken state¬ 
ment on economic problems issued by the 
archbishops of Spain on June 28 In not a 
few foreign circles, the opinion has been ex¬ 
pressed that the church has been too nega¬ 
tive in her hostility to communism. The 
archbishops' statement, entitled "Instruc¬ 
tions of the Conference of Spanish Metro¬ 
politans on the Duties of Justice and Charity 
in the Present Circumstances," should do 
much to allay these suspicions 

It will not allay all of them, however, alnce 
unfriendly critics will see in the episcopal 
action only a belated and necessary recogni¬ 
tion of the current unrest In Spain. 
Actually, the archbishops agreed on their 
document last December, several months 
before widespread dissatisfaction in Spain 
erupted In strikes in Barcelona, Bilbao, and 
elsewhere Publication was postponed until 
the statement could be submitted to Rome 
for approval It is posilble that the Holy 
Father bad the document In mind when he 
said last March, in his broadcast to Spanish 
workers and employers. "Nobody can accuse 
the church of having been Indifferent to the 
labor question and the social question, or 
of not having given them their due im¬ 
portance " 

Certainly, whatever one may ttilnk of the 
timing, the statement itself allows for no 
reservations Though the archbishops do 
deal abstractly with such subjects as charity 
and Justice, as is entirely proper in a docu¬ 
ment of this kind, they also descend Into the 
market place and come to grips with the 
harsh realities of life in Spain today. Read 
against the background of contemporary 
Spain, the statement Is not a collection of 
what some people call pious generalities 

For one thing, the churchmen mince no 
words In spelling out the duties of govern¬ 
ment. Calling attention to the inflation 
ravishing the country and to the scarcity and 
high cost of food, they remind the Spanish 
Government of its mission to promote the 
common good, which "includes In the first 
place the sustenance of the individual." The 
archbishops themselves have no mission *to 
descend to technical economic questions.” but 
this, they dryly observe, is not the case with 
the Government. Hinting rather broadly 
that the lYanco regime has been something 
less than inspired in dealing with economic 
problems, the statement says that "it is in¬ 
deed the obligation of those who govern to be 
informed by competent technicians." 

More pointedly, the pastoral exhorts the 
Government to crack down on *'all monopo¬ 
lies and hoarders that try to Impose high 
prices.** The profit motive le legitimate, 
say the archbishops, but "to exploit the 
shortage of goods to amass huge profits by 



Jk4m 


A¥vmm% TO TBS cmmmstomjL bscokb 


MUiBg ma mtm tarn fMt pM* i» » ate 
"tiMt wiackwimtimm im xpmoptT 

'Sb» ftiekiiithcipi adM rtlw to tb* touBbyi 
At Maaniattoii lu tht vmiico bov*^ 
ernment. it ts the duty ol the etate. they 
teach, “to exact with wverlty the lldellty of 
f«hoi<dn«to agente/' An« they remind the 
yelttletehe and bumeatMeikte that they **e«ia 
ilh <»»ihly flgohut ^uatfcee hy de m e gtog tho 
Mate and by damagtog unjoatly their Saliom 
citizens." (Those, inddeatally, udm refuse^ 
in their hostuity to Franco, to distinguish 
between an authoritarian and a totahtarlan. 
statevehontd Mk themseliree whether ndighme 
leaders could ever have publtehed eueh werdo 
la Moaeow or BudMirest, la Waceeer or Buda- 
peat, In Prague or Wvkpiag.) 

maUy, the archbishops. aUUKhnf to m 
grave evil In gpameh lUe, act crttteal of the 
lukurloiM display of plenty in the midst of 
widespread auHering and want. 

“bet us above alt not eiteaperate the poor, 
the needy, with oentraettag luxury and 
waste In difleult thnes, in tunes of want, 
austerity is Imposed on all, whether they be 
private persons or organImtlons, austerity 
ancLoharlty.’* 

In addition to eneouraging clerical and lay 
leaders to work for social reoonstrucUon, the 
episcopal atatameiit should be a sufllclently 
clear indication to the Franco gouarnment. 
and to its uncritical aupporters abroad, that 
something more than anticommunism Is 
expected of an avowedly Ghrlatlan »glma. 


{Prom the Washington Bvenlng Star of 
July 17, ISdl] 

FSAitro Mat Soojt Jom thx Pact—'Aomixal 

SlXBRBCAIf'S VhSlT TO MAOBID IS EWP BW CB OF 

Sesious Arrmmx Towako SPAmsw axms 
(By Gonatantlne Brown) 

Bvldence la acKumulatlng rapiiHy now that 
the western powers are getting serious about 
the tnieiness of hrioglng Spain Into full- 
fledged partnership with the Atlantic pact 
aetiona* oamtwlgn for preparedneae agalnat 
CQimmmlst aggseesion. 

Admiral Potrest Shermmt. Chief of Mtval 
OpenMdoas, le In Burope on a week’a visit. 
Which wUl hujiude a trip to Madrid for oon* 
fmenoBi with apudsh oflOetela. It will be the 
first time a mmnber of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff hM caaferred direeUy with the Spaniih 
leadership under the Franco regime, and cer¬ 
tainly wiU provide the heals for autaae^uent 
negotiatiaiM to hring the eHPWDdsb forces up 
to the level of other western foroea as a bul« 
wash agalnet the Beda. 

Xt wUl he racsUed thait Mmtihl Shmiuai 
was in Llihon. Portugal, last yaar and waa 
denied pennhwian to go to Madrid at that 
ttaia to talk thtogs over with Oen. Branclaco 
FnmeoW sMes. Bowever. aome l^ntsh ofB»- 
olals went to Lisbon, where ooafereneea were 
held AdmttaA. Shenxum was told by tho 
State Dhpartmect that he could go to Madrid 
on a private viait in civilian dothes if he 
wiahed. but thwt any ofitolsl mlasion these 
wae out of the quettiian. 

Admiral Sheraum^a present trip le to be 
taken, in oonjunctloii with the visit to Madrid 
last week of the Senate Poretgn Bstattone 
Committee's group which ta toiadng the con- 
ttoent to see how our dafanae eflewte am 
dofingr. 

Bsinmlng the Jenators^ visit to Msdrid the 
story wae put out by euthortteOtve soutosa 
Biem that Ctmerwl franco haa arranged 
to ansr dmatlaadly the comfMMdtioB of hia 
eabtoet, In what was d es e r l b e d as an effort 
to tiglttitt sstattoae with ifiie ws stem powers. 
In effect, the ahaha-iip nmy be an effort to 
meet some of the wastons pewavs? ebjectlDns 
to praetime ot the piawt Spaaiah goeeno* 
asant. if an. thenrleemry masast to beiioto 
that the maior p a was s of the Itotoh Attaotte 
eoalitkm can get togethne WMii tbe frasMo 
raghnrs leaders. 


powers, not only for the 32 divlMons off aatliea 
tmapa wliieh aha now rhM»thM> hut ateb for 


which weald he e meet fahMhto adfuhet at 
these air bases wat toh y e ra aoaa h^iy i te 
Branee and other eontlnental eoantelaew 

Vhe Spaulah Army la asdly laehhi^ Ih 
modem implements of war. It reguhto 
bStoT equlpmeBh--toBhB and other motor- 
laed vehtelee—te well m sueh thbagf aa 
modern ^anm, radar', and saittolreraft sir^ 
ttttsry. These things oonM be provide d her 
under pandtof fersi^-«ld approgrtotions If 
berrtere now standing in the way ot Spain's 
assodatloB with tha Berth Mlantto TBsaty 
Oganissttott can be surmounted. 

The selection of AdmirM l%ennan for 
this mission of reconeillatlon with Spain 
signifies the interest of the Ameriesiii Navy 
in the aoquisltion, too. ot Spanldi nevai 
bases In the M e d ltetranean for the use ot 
the sea foreee now under the command of 
Adimrsl Itobert Carney. The whtee Medi¬ 
terranean set-up of NATO is up In the air, 
however, and some agreement with Spain 
wilt go far to eliminate dUnoultlee in ar-» 
ranging that part of the defense system. 

With the Korean conflict on the vmy—al¬ 
though not far yet—to some kind of settle¬ 
ment. if only a cetee-ftre, and with the Ira¬ 
nian situation boiling over ae the United 
States takes a more direct hand in aettle- 
ment of what could become an extremely 
dangerous situation, the Buropean members 
Of the NATO Who heretofore have stood In 
Spain’s way should be aware that the peril 
Of Soviet aggression Is drawing closer to 
them than ever before. 

Admiral Sherman's mission to Madrid 
and whatever modernization of Spain's pol¬ 
icy grows out of It ss well as the SenattMrs’ 
Visit must be matched by a similar relaxa¬ 
tion of Britain’s and France’s opposition to 
the participation of the Franco regime In 
western-defense arrangements. 

The United States la more or less In the 
midtUe of the whc^e matter, with a large 
and vocal part of the American press and 
Congress pressing for Spain's inclusion and 
our principal alUes In Burope opposing such 
action. The American Government Iteelf 
has moved and is moving closer to a fortnM 
commitment to Spain, hut it has been pre- 
vented from moving all the way by the flat 
oppoaltlon of London and Peris. . 

Coming weeks may see Important progress 
toviatd the removal of bEtrrters which now 
stand between Spain and the other western 


powers. 


CoflMiisiiiiiB fitt AM to QuMUrdbited 



£XTEN1^K)N OF RS&4ARK6 

or 

or MicmoAw 

IN THE HOUSE OF ElEFRESSNTATIVES 

Wednesday^ July U, tysi 

Mr. Mr. SBeakar, under 

leave to extend my r emarks in the Rsc- 
ORD. I include following letter from 

SpraHto BMm, ef ifew thck Ctty: 

Haw Mr, n. T.. July 9» X9SI. 
The Honorable Cto os ai MB Aasa. 


Chnsresr of the United fltotoe, House of 
BepmonAtotow, tUas htofto n, H. ff. 



address before the Hoiise when totrodiMtet 
yout MU tn esaste » CiWMWiiaiikm on Aid to 
UuderdeivelQiied AM«a 



by priwito cnrtiiBtlaat.L aha saBtewitot* tearful 
tbat a OonmUsiloa tuoh aa you, sugjiet 

would fittol it dtBIlBUR!. to **T‘**fft aa 

thveatigfitton of tbB sttBitom, WltfL to 
eflbet. would aeotossrOy towe to oatofftehexul 
a survey of the enthu world ecoaonsf and. 
the eoonottdes of each area. In this o»to> 
aecUon. I respectfully urge your perusal of 
my testimony given to the Borei^ pettM*A 
Committee of the House on OetcMir fi. BMP. 

IncUhnitally, I doubt that any oomndaiioa 
count get very far to ooiurlnciag the mat of 
the wodd to go along the path of ladlvldual 
endeavor such aa made thie Bktton gmat. 
when we are. ourselves, depscttog so rapidly 
and largely from this sound prtndpto in 
other words, the first step must be the set- 
ttog of a good example hy the Unitedatatesh 
With assurances of my high esteem, t am, 
FaUhfuUy youzi, 

SmnxAg BhAODi. 


Letter l^mt^Secretoryof rite Air rotce 



SrCQNBZON OP USMASasa 

HQN.rATB!mj.BflUMS 

oif^QUOKKmm 

IN THE HOUSE OF H H P R B S gNT A TlVES 
Friday. July 6, 1951 

Mr. HHjLISOS. Mr. Speaker, for 
many weeks I have been, encouraging the 
Air Force to develop a posUdve ptogram 
of rotation and replaeenunt te relieve 
men in Reserve units such as the Four 
Hundred and Ftfty-seeond Bomb Wing 
who have been facing constant enemy 
fire in Korea. 

Last month I addressed a communi- 
cation to the Seoretary of the Air Feawe, 
Mr. Ftoletter, again dtontiiig this attna* 
ttoft te his attention and urging ifiiat a 
rotation and replaoemefit progrtmi be 
developed In replying to my coimnu- 
nlcation, B£r Ftnletter expressed en¬ 
couraging news that the Air Vtone is now 
prepared to work out such a program. 

I wish to plaea to the Rucord at this 
point. Mr. Finletter's letter to me cm tlds 
important satoeet: 

Dspaictmewt or nsi Am force, 

Waahtnsttan^ July IZ, I9£r. 
Ron. Fatkigic J. Rxu.xl«as. 

House of BepTesmtative&. 

Dear Mr. Knxmos: I have your letter of 
June 80 In whiito you snoloss a letter from 
a member of the Four xnuulred and Fifty- 
second Ught Bomb Wing. 

I think there la some mlsapprohansloa on 
tbs part of your lolocmsito What I said 
about morale assillsd genacally to the Fifth 
Air BoMa. X was not stogling out any pan- 
tteidar unit. X ohvloudp did ntib ham the 
tuna to xxudte aay thosough inspaounn ot 
the mnrala,af the mUte. Aa.far as the gan- 
aiaiL TRfmalo is eonoamail, I and tha varioua 
oMmks who wane with rm taUted to as many 
pa^la aa wa coulftla tha •hototlaa ws ware 
tbesa wem Ixapsested hy morale, 
whlMi<waajwflaBteid tothe 
w|h***k- t fPv . to**^*^ A te Barca ia In 

SBowMS, Tito iaditetealten'gitote ma about, tha 
I^ur BModhadasul IWttty awtioiiil waa Its 
amtela ala* had i m p Kan a d vasy greatly. 1 
asitoto toaoMm haow thia of my own knowi- 
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fdge. but I oauiot Mlp but believe that this 
must to « large oxtent be the case in view 
of the excellent fighting record which the 
Four Hundred and Flfty-eecond la making. 
X cannot believe that any organization with 
the record that all of these wings of the Fifth 
Air Force have can be specifically deficient in 
morale. But perhaps X may be wrong* 

The rotation situation Is this: 

There are two phase of the operation in 
Korea In the first phase we had the Job 
of building up our air power* This meant 
that rotation could not be carried out at 
the rate that we would like to see It car¬ 
ried out. This is particularly true of the 
.light bomber wings, of which unfortu¬ 
nately there are none too many in the Air 
Force. The B-aS’s are our standard light 
bomber and are playing an especially im¬ 
portant role In the Korean operation. It 
has Just unfortunately not been possible to 
rotate units of the light bombers because 
we didn’t have them. As a result of the 
light bombers, as well as many of the fight¬ 
ing units of the Fifth Air Force, have bad 
to stay. 

Now this situation Is Improving. We 
hope by the end of August and the begin¬ 
ning of September to enter into another 
phase wherein proper rotation will be 
achieved. The method is as follows* 

There are two different sets of standards, 
one for the combat crews and the other for 
the ground personnel. In the oase of com¬ 
bat crews General Weyland is taking a num¬ 
ber of factors (such as time in the combat 
area, number of missions, and type of 
equipment) Into consideration to establish 
the so-called optimum standard for rota¬ 
tion. This standard will enable a man to 
be replaced in accordance with criteria which 
the Air Force thinks proper and equitable. 
You will note that this rotation standard 
was not based on a number of missions 
alone, although in the case of the Four 
Hundred and Fifty-second I am informed 
that they have been told they will be replaced 
after 76 combat missions. 

As far as the ground personnel la con¬ 
cerned, It goes geographically In the case 
of Korea the time on an optimum standard 
is set at 18 months. 

Your correspondent also states that other 
matters are unsatisfactory, although he is 
not specific about them I wonder If you 
would have any objection to zny asking the 
Chief of Staff to send a copy of your letter 
to General Weyland, as well as a copy of my 
reply. I shall not do so unless I receive 
your agreement 

If there is any other Information I can 
give you, please call me 
Sincerely yours. 

Thomas K. Finletter. 


National Affairt Platform of the American 
Veterans’ Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or HBW TORX 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 19,1951 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the national 
affairs platform of the American Vet¬ 
erans* Committee recently adopted at 
the fifth annual convention In New York 
City. At this meeting of this World War 
n veterans* organization our distin¬ 


guished colleague the senior Senator 
from Connecticut CMr. McMahon} was 
the guest of honor. While I do not sub¬ 
scribe by any means to every item in the 
platform. I feel that it admirably demon¬ 
strates the long-standing slogan of the 
members of AVC that they are ‘'Citizens 
first, veterans second " 

There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

National ArrAxas PLATroRia 

A. JWSAMRLK 

National affairs are neoessAflly condi¬ 
tioned by the prospect of our being a par¬ 
tially mobilized society for many years to 
come The policies ws here advocate In and 
of themselves will not preserve and extend 
democratic values, essential to their ulti¬ 
mate effectiveness is the caliber of the ad¬ 
ministration and Its devotion to the inter¬ 
ests of all our people rather than to any sin¬ 
gle sector of our society. 

8 statement op principles 

It is appropriate in this preliminary state¬ 
ment of national affairs principles, first to 
reaffirm our support of the great alms and 
principles contained in the Charter of the 
United Nations The traditional category 
of national affaire no longer comes vacuum- 
packed. fiscal and economic policies, labor 
and manpower programs, the social and eco¬ 
nomic opportunities that are either opened 
or denied to Individuals—all these have an 
Impact on the effectiveness of American and 
U. N efforts to achieve an honorable peace 
and economic well-being for all. 

Since the Communist aggression In Ko¬ 
rea. traditional policies of AVC. and of every 
other civic organization, have been In a 
state of reappraisal In making this re¬ 
appraisal. we reaffirm our whole-hearted 
support of liberal principles and urge their 
continual application and, Indeed, exten¬ 
sion to allow us to surmount the emergency 
as a free Nation We cannot afford to place 
AVC principles in the deep-freeze locker of 
a fallacious ’’all guns and no butter" eco¬ 
nomic mobilization 

The platform proposals contained herein 
assume an emergency of a long-range char¬ 
acter—perhaps a generation or more In 
this realistic view, all Americans must learn 
to live with tension and not to buy the 
first "quickie” solution offered by an irre¬ 
sponsible individual or group. 

over a long-run period of national mo¬ 
bilization, the greatest Internal threat to 
our way of life is potential development of 
a garrison-police state In our natural de¬ 
sire to protect ourselves from external ag¬ 
gression or from the related threat of the 
small minority of Communists In America, 
we cannot afford to sabotage the very free¬ 
doms we are trying to protect. Of vital 
importance in the prevention of a garrison- 
police state is the principle of civilian su¬ 
premacy The subversion of this principle 
would be a first step on the road toward to¬ 
talitarianism. 

Democracy will be effective only if all ma¬ 
jor segments of our national life are active 
participants in the formulation and execu¬ 
tion of national policies The exclusion of 
any major segment—whether it be big or 
small business, or labor, or the farmer— 
would severely handicap the national mo¬ 
bilization program Even more vital is the 
development of leadership in Government 
that Is tied to the public interest, broadly 
conceived, and which Is capable of rising 
above the special viewpoint of any interest 
group—whether that be big or small busi¬ 
ness, labor, the farmer, the veteran, or the 
professional military. Our Government 
must recruit men who are motivated by a 


desire to serve all our people and not any 
particular Interest group. 

C. XCONOMIC AND flSCAL POUCZES 

We recommend that economic policies be 
directed toward increasing productive capac¬ 
ity. maximizing total production, more rapid 
fulfillment of military needs, preventing 
further inflation and rolling back those 
prices, such as beef, which have far exceed¬ 
ed the general Indices, assuring equality of 
sacrifice, curtaiUng leas essential goods and 
services prior to cutting down essential ac¬ 
tivities and keeping always In the forefront 
those measures necessary for sustained full 
employment. 

We further recommend: 

1. That Government expenditures, both 
military and nonmilitary, be under con¬ 
stant scrutiny with a view to eliminating 
any unnecessary or wasteful items, but with¬ 
out curtailing essential public, social, and 
economic services. 

2 That corporate taxes, with emphasis on 
excess-profits taxes, closing of loopholes, 
progressive personal Income and Inheritance 
taxes and excise taxes on luxury goods be 
utilized In that order to produce new reve¬ 
nue. We are unalterably opposed to general- 
sales taxes. 

3 That appropriate measures be taken to 
control (a) bank credit and inventory ex¬ 
pansion; (b) prices, including subsidies, 
doilars-and-cents ceilings, and quality con¬ 
trol of consumer goods; (c) wage and salary 
stabilization consistent with stable prices 
and a fair sharing of an categories In the 
distribution of our total Income, (d) resi¬ 
dential and commercial rents; and (e) Gov¬ 
ernment procurement so as to minimize eco¬ 
nomic dislocations in the United States and 
among its allies. 

f That this program be administered on 
a fair, nonpoUtloal, and nonpartisan basis 
and not dominated by any one sector of the 
economy. 

5 We emphasize the need for expanding 
our national productive capacity to the 
point that we can produce for both civilian 
and military needs, during this transitional 
period all Americans will face some cut in 
the standard of living and should be pre¬ 
pared for the necessary sacrifices, which sac¬ 
rifices should be in relation to the ability 
to sacrifice The buslness-as-usual philos¬ 
ophy must also be eliminated as a matter of 
public policy and the emphasis placed on 
a production of adequate quantities of 
bulk-line, popular-priced essential consum¬ 
er goods 

6 Vital to our democracy is the preserva¬ 
tion of small business, and we urge that 
Government procurement and other con¬ 
trols be administered to preserve and stim¬ 
ulate small business. We condemn the pol- 
Icles which have favored big business and 
furthered economic concentration. 

D. MILITART MANPOWBa 

The Federal Government should con¬ 
script citizens for military service only In 
time of war or In periods when it Is neces¬ 
sary to do so to prevent war. We believe 
that in the current crisis the United States 
is Justified In adopting some program of 
universal military training. Congress should 
specifically review the program and vote on 
the question of its continuance at the end 
of a 5-year period. 

E. CIVIL RIGHTS 

1. The freedom and dignity of the indi¬ 
vidual citizen constitute the very foundation 
of American democracy AVO has always 
stood firmly against all practices of segrega¬ 
tion and discrimination because of race, 
creed, or national origin. We hereby re¬ 
affirm our faith In the democratic way of 
life and In the civil liberties and basic hu¬ 
man rights upon which it rests and we call 
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upon cut tmov eltiwna to }oln m tn mist- 
log All WMAUltfl Upon It. 

S. Wo ATO oppoMd to the regtriotlons toeing 
UnpoeeA upon the rlgnte ot 2ree Inquiry end 
free expr^m at oj^nian toy go^rarrmumtel 
bodies end private groupi. 

3. We oppose those activities of the Bouse 
Un-American Activities Conunlttee that have 
fostered Its definition of un-Axnerlcea 
thoiqpxts and have created fear and sus¬ 
picion. 

4. We oppose the misuse of the cloak of 
congressional immunity for unprincipled at¬ 
tacks upon Individuals and groups. 

5. Although ws recognloe the exlstenee of 
security problems In sensitive areas, we 0^ 
pose the conduct of the Federal loyalty pro¬ 
gram insofar as it lacks adequate safegwdB 
for the rights and reputations of Govern¬ 
ment employees. 

6 We oppose the easting of suspicion upon 
particular groups by the imposition of special 
oaths. 

7 We oppose the suppreeslon of hocdcs, 
movies, works of art. and so forth, at the 
behest of private groups simply because they 
are not to their liking. 

8. We urge the repeal of the McOarran Act. 

9. We urge the establishment by eae cuttv e 
order, and/or by legislation, of an FB PO. 
We urge the establishment of State FEPC's. 

10. We urge the passage of antlpoU tax, 
antUynchlng, and related measures recom¬ 
mended by the President In his Civil Rights 
messages of 1048. 

11 We urge the absolute end of all segre¬ 
gation in the Armed Forces, including the 
National Guard 

12. We urge that there be Included in all 
Federal legislation making grants to States, 
cities, or private institutions a provision rs- 
qxiiring the benefits of those granta to be 
administered without discrimination or seg¬ 
regation as to race, color, or creed. 

13. We urge the creation of a Givll Rights 
Division In the Department of justloe with 
adequate funds for effective operation 

14 We urge the withdrawal or all tax 
exemptions from all institutions practicing 
discrimination except as to sectarian institu¬ 
tions administering or granting preference 
to a particular eectailan group. 

IS. We urge that the immigration and 
naturalixatlon lawa be amended to eliminate 
disorlminattons. qualifications, and limita¬ 
tions based on race. 

y. XOOCATION 

1 We recommend that Federal aid to the 
States should be granted by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment only to public schools to achieve 
equality of educational opportunity. 

8. We recommend that a Federal program 
of scholanfaip aid to Ixidividuals should he 
undertaken to enable outstanding young 
men and women to secure higher educatton 
at accredited institutions of their choice 
where they are prevented from doing so by 
economic barriers. Seholarsbips should be 
awarded on the basis of ability and financial 
need without regard to race, color, creed, or 
national origin. 

a. HEALTH AND SOCIAL WKLrm 

1. We favor a Federal program of national 
health insurance and aid to medical educa¬ 
tion to increase the number at trained 
doctors and nurses. 

2 We support sxtenalon of unemployment 
benefits to persons who are tmemployed be¬ 
cause at illness or injury not connected with 
employment, we demand that the principle 
at admlnlatratlon of all social insurance 
through a public tnsttrance fund at a pooled 
riMc be maintained, 

3. We favor the cspanslon of social se¬ 
curity to cover all employed peremm, and h 
program of family allowances, with adequate 
benefits to meet the needs of increased cost 
of living. 


4. we wgs the craatton of u Fedwai De¬ 
partment of public weifaN mam a oaert- 
tary with cabinet rank. 

jEomnfo Atis flOBwqucTiiim 

2. DefODae houeiag must be gtfwi top 
priority, other dvlUan hooainf^te hnr- 
andinlddle-incoBke toiniUas--«hoitid be ghren 
a niunber two priority, Oonatmctlon of 
schools, hospitals, and other public aarvioe 
buildings must be given ipraesdanoa ovar all 
nondefsnse commwdal boUdinff. luxury 
housing, and high-cost apartmanti. 

2. Ws oppose the cut-back la tba public- 
housing program and urgs the implementa¬ 
tion of the puhlle Housing Act of 1849. 

8. W# support the principle of cooperative 
housing. 

2. NATuiAL asaouacas 

We urge the ectablishment of a Federal 
Department of Natural Rasoureea which 
would be teeponsible for over-ell develop¬ 
ment and oonaervation of natural resources. 
The Interior Department has the staff and 
the know-how around which this new 
department should be organised. 

We strongly support the principle; “One 
river-^ne plan” which has been tested and 
liroven under the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority. To make most effective the har¬ 
nessing of water power, irrigation, reclama¬ 
tion. flood control, navigation, and other 
beneficial Uses at our resources, we urge that 
the Federal functtoxu of natural reeourcee 
development in each river basin should be 
administered under one Federal agency. We 
must use the best organixational and ad¬ 
ministrative techniques available for the 
effective development of our natural re¬ 
sources We therefore urge prompt estab¬ 
lishment of a Columbia valley Authority, a 
Missouri Valley Authority, a central Valley 
Authority, and similar authorities in other 
major river basins, whose program would be 
integrated by the Secretary of Natural Re¬ 
sources 

The prompt development of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway and power project is ssseutiol 
to avert a threatened shortage of iron ore. to 
provide access between our Great ZAkes and 
the Atlantic, to develop the finest undevel¬ 
oped hydroelectric site on the North Amer¬ 
ican continent, and to spur the development 
of Canada’s rich natural resources for our 
common benefit in this national mobiilaa- 
tion and for our future expanding economy. 
We urge that Congress promptly take stepe 
to Initiate its development. 

Our natural resources development must 
be geared toward utUixation for the benefit 
Of all the people. Toward this objeetive, we 
urge that Congress apfx'oprlate funds for 
transmission Unes to carry elsetrie power 
from Federal dame; that access roeds be built 
to bring timber on Federal lands within 
reach of the small logger; and that Federal 
cooperative sustained yield timber progranie 
uniformly Include provlalon for redprooal 
use of the cooperator’s logging roads by 
other loggers. The zcanagement at publio 
lands and forests must aim for both con¬ 
servation and the development of their full¬ 
est uses. Includin g watershed protection, 
control at stream p^ution, grassing, mineral 
development, flood and erosion oontrol, fish 
and wildlife habitat protection, reoreetlon, 
and other uses. Our Federal mining lawa 
miut he amanded to i^rcvent their atouai and 
to provide more effective safeguamis for the 
development of both the mineral and non- 
mineral uaes at the land. 

The needs of our national security and our 
expanding national economy require In¬ 
creased devetomant and effeotlve oonaarva- 
tlon of our lubricants and liquid fuela. We 
urge the prompit aatabtlahmant of a com¬ 
mercial synthetic Uquid-fnela Imtuatry baaed 
on our graat coal and oU abale reaerrea, the 
enactment of legislation for adminishration 
by the Federal Government of the oU re- 


aoutcea la the aubmargad MUda on liha oon- 
tiiiaiital ihaK and the eqpeniton oChydro- 
alectrlo power deviAcpnMttt to conserve our 
ashematfhla aapfftie* of fuaia ae wall w to 
meet the demande of our industrial expan¬ 
sion. 

Tlw Incraaaad tlimat of severe water ehm 
ages in many industriM and agricultural 
areas of our Nation daknanda prompt devel- 
epment of eocnomieai mathods of desalting 
■ea water. 

In the Ught Of our national bscilrlty needs, 
we urge that Congress provide Increased 
funds for the mpiorathm and aurvay of our 
mlnaral and other natural rescnsrces, as well 
aa lor Inoraaead r es ea r e h to develop thela 
moat effective utUlsatkm. We cannot afford 
to eontliiue to gorge end weete. 

We deplore Oongreee' groca neglect of the 
elvU-defmme problem. We recommend a 
dynamic program of civil defense baesd upon 
national leadership and guidance, as well aa 
a national absorption of a preponderance of 
financing. 

We favor a strong State and local effort 
In terms of personneL and pledge the fuU 
support and participation of our State and 
chapter organiaatlona. 

We favor the policy of “dual purpose” proj- 
eota wherever pomlble. 

K condKEesroMAL xaevoMsnRLrrr 

1 The Congress must assume new and 
heavy responsibilities In the present emer¬ 
gency. It must act efllcleBUy and It must 
be responsive to the national interest rather 
than representative of regional or private in¬ 
terests. To this end we urge: 

(a) That the Hoiise of Representatives 
reinstate the curbs imposed on the House 
Rules Committee during the Elghty-flrat 
Congress. 

(b) That the Senate repeal the Wherry 
cloture rule and adopt a rule for closmre of 
debate by a simple majority. Cloture rules 
should apply with full force to a motion to 
take up a bill 

(c) That both Houses take action to im¬ 
prove the quality and safeguard the tenure 
of the professional stalbi of congressional 
committees. 

(d) That there be established a Joint 
Standing Committee on Lobbying Activities 
and Campaign Expenditures. 

(e) That the Celler bill requiring a fair 
redlstricttng of congressional districts be 
enacted. 

2. The Investigatory power of Congress la 
one of the most Important means by which 
it can maintain an effective and needed sur¬ 
veillance over the activities of executive 
agencies, and over other matters within its 
legislative competence At the same time, 
It is a power which, when entrusted to ruth¬ 
less and ambitious men, can be used for 
groundless and expensive harrassment of 
public agancles. and for the vUlflcatton of 
public offlcials andi private ciilssms. To en¬ 
able Congress to properly exercise its lawful 
Investigatory authority, but to safeguard 
the rights and mputhtlona of Individuals we 
urge: 

(a) That congressional conunlttees accord 
full rights at rebuttal and oroie-exaintnation 
to Interested pereons. 

(b) That congressional committees adhere 
more doiety to Judicitl standards on the ad¬ 
missibility of heretay evidence. 

(c) mat OongreiB Itself develop a mean¬ 
ingful code of ethioe that would apply to 
alt Members of that body as a means of elim- 
tnatlag iwasp o ns tM as and curbing libeioua 

Ws urge that Oongiws ahoidd gtant home 
nda to the Dietriet of CdumMa. 

We urge that Ckmgrese immediately act 
to extend statehood to the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii. 
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We tucther virge the^ OongreM enact legle* 
lation provicting for a ll^reeldenUai-Oongm- 
slonal Commtselon to make an Intensive In¬ 
vestigation of the problems of the remain¬ 
ing United Utatea Territories and to reeom- 
mend a long-range policy for their admin¬ 
istration! a policy which should be directed 
toward the granting of either statehood or 
Independence. 

1 C. cszin, ooaiumoK^ ams poutxcs 

We urge the Immediate enactment of leg¬ 
islation that will Implement the recommen¬ 
dations of the (KsratTVss) Crime Committee. 

Even more Important we urge an accelera¬ 
tion activity on the part of State and local 
law-enf(»oement agencies as a vital step In 
cleansing our national political stables: we 
pledge the full suppo:^ of our National. 

State, and chapter organisations to this 
program, one phase of which m\ut be the 
transformation of the AVO ‘*Oredo of a 
Public Servant*’ Into a living reality. The 
real Job of political house cleaning belongs 
at the grass-roots level. Passing the buck 
to Washington can bring sensational head¬ 
lines that are meaningless If State and 
local officials—and the public—meanwhile 
Bit on their hands. 


The Chiefs of the Children's Bureau 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

or MAINS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 19,1951 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr Pres¬ 
ident, I have prepared a brief statement 
about the distinguished women who have 
served as Chiefs of the Children's-Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, and about 
the present Chief, Dr Martha Eliot, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed In the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows- 

someone has said that an institution is 
the lengthened shadow of a man. I would 
add that the Children’s Bureau Is the length¬ 
ened shadow of four great women Its first 
three Chiefs, Julia Lathrop. Grace Abbott, 
and Katharine F. Lenroot, and now Its 
fourth Chief. Dr. Martha EUot Dr Eliot 
does not come lately to her new tasks, for 
she served on the staff of the Bureau from 
1924 to 1949, and for 16 of these 25 years 
she was, first, Assistant Chief and then 
Associate Chief. 

Devoted and self-denying, all these dis¬ 
tinguished women would disclaim such a 
tribute. Indeed, Katharine Lenroot ex¬ 
pressed such a dlBOlalmer most beautifully 
In a speech she made at the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Bureau when she said: 

’’The Children’s Bureau is not an office 
or a staff or an appropriation or a body uf 
experience or a method of procedure. 

‘It Is one expression of an appeal and 
a response—the appeal of the billions of 
cbTdren whose lives have been snuffed out 
or who have been doomed to suffering, mis¬ 
ery. and sorrow from the birth of humanity 
to the present day; and the response of the 
sympathetic and understanding spirits of 
every age—from the ancient Hebrew prophet 
who cried, ‘Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgreseton, the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul’—to the prophets among our 
own friends and associates • • • Such 
Is the soul of bhe Children's Bureau.” 


Despite suCh generosity, those of us who 
have followed the Children’s Bureau over 
the years know what great spirit and sac¬ 
rifice these women have brought to their 
public service in behah of children. 

Katharine Lenroot came to the Children’s 
Bureau as a young woman not yet 24 years 
old. She was a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, having been trained by that 
great teacher and social leader. Prof. John R. 
Commons, and had served some 2 years in 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. She 
won her position with the Children’s Bu¬ 
reau through competitive olvU-servloe ex¬ 
amination. 

Starting as an investigator for the Bureau, 
she was ^ven increasing responsibilities, as 
she rose to the position of Assistant to the 
Chief and later Assistant Chief. In 1934 
President Frafiklln D. Roosevelt made this 
daughter of a Republican Senator the Chief 
of the Chlldren’e Bureau, a position which 
she has dignified and enhanced through 17 
years. 

I emphasize the nonpartisan character of 
this appointment, because I think it ex¬ 
presses a fundamental principle to which we 
must always hold. Children must not be 
made a party Issue. The Bureau that serves 
our children must not be made a party issue. 
I am proud to testify to the fact that Its 
Chiefs have faithfully adhered to thle prin¬ 
ciple and have never allowed their high office 
to be used for political advantage. What¬ 
ever party each of us may belong to. our 
ministering to the needs of children must 
be above party consideration if we are to give 
all children Ijjielr fair chance in life and to 
build a new generation that Is truly sound 
and secure in body, mind, and heart. 

With the retirement of one Chief and the 
appointment of a new Chief, the temptation 
to look backwards to see how far we have 
come Is great, and 1 have Indulged In it. 
But we have an even greater obligation to 
face up to our unfinished business for chil¬ 
dren and to set our sights even higher than 
they have been set before It is one of the 
distinguishing marks of our people, In which 
we can take Justifiable pride, I think, that 
each generation of us wants to make life 
richer, fuller, and more meaningful for the 
next generation than It has been for us. 

I do not need to belabor the point that 
there Is still a great task ahead of all of us 
and ahead of the Children’s Bureau, In par¬ 
ticular 

Happily, that Bureau will continue to be 
lead by an able and dedicated person. Dr. 
Eliot comes to her new duties after service 
as a medical social worker and experience 
in the medical field for many years She 
has behind her 26 years on the staff of the 
Children's Bureau In her early days with 
this Bureau, she directed some of Its most 
Important research in the field of child 
health. One of her significant research proj¬ 
ects concerned the prevention and control 
of rickets In children. During this period, 
she wrote one of the early revisions of 
Infant Care, since 1914 the Government's 
best-selling guide on how to raise babies. 

Appointed Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
in 1034 and made associate chief in 1041, 
Dr Eliot headed the health and medical 
services of the Bureau. During World War 
n. she supervised the operations of the ma¬ 
ternity and infant-care program which 
brought great comfort to the servicemen In 
our Armed Forces and was used by close 
to 1,500,000 of their wives and Infants. 

For the past 3 yeam, Dr Eliot has served 
as an assistant director general In the World 
Health Organization, with headquarters in 
Geneva. Switzerland. From this vantage 
point she helped in the development of 
WHO’S programs concerned with environ¬ 
mental eanltatlon, malaria, tuberculoste, ve¬ 
nereal-disease control, maternal and child 
health, and nutrition. During her period 
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with WHO. Dr. Eliot made extended visits 
to India and to a number of European coun¬ 
tries. She now returns to the Children’s 
Bureau enriched by these opportunities to 
observe the way other nations are tackling 
their children’s needs. 


The ToBfetes Progrtm of the Defense 
Mineralf Administration 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 19,1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
dated July 6. 1851. from the Western 
Mineral Survey, of Salt Lake City. Utah, 
analyzing the recently announced tung¬ 
sten program of the Defense Minerals 
Administration. 

This analysis makes it apparent that 
the present program is going to result in 
very little new tungsten production. I 
particularly invite the attention of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee to this ar¬ 
ticle, since that committee has recently 
issued a very excellent report on domes¬ 
tic tungsten production. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Prominent Utah Miner Scores Tunosten 
Program 

Arthur Blake Thomas, well-known mining 
operator of Salt Lake City, Utah, has done a 
great service for the miners of tungsten ore 
with his analysis and comment relating to 
the recent release by the United States Gov¬ 
ernment that set a price of $63 per unit for 
60-percent tungsten ore 

Mr Thomas has called the attention of 
James Boyd, of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, and Otto O Klein, regional director 
of United States General Services Adminis¬ 
tration, to the fact that their statements 
contradict one another and that the small 
miner will find that the $63 price for ore 
Is an illusion. Mr. Thomas sets forth his 
analysis of the tungsten market price set-up 
as It exists at the present time 

“Dr Boyd has stated that the tungsten 
purchasers to be made by the Government, 
will be routed into commercial channels by 
utilization of presently built mill facilities 
a'd that It will be within the ceallng prices 
of $65 per unit, the price of Government 
specification concentrates. In other words 
the price on crude tungsten ore, f. o. b. Gov¬ 
ernment buying depots will be settled on 
the amount of Government specification 
concentrate that can be produced therefrom 

“Mr. Klein, of Denver, has widely spread 
the news that the Government ore price is to 
be $68 per unit for crude ores less penalties 
Involved. To begin with Dr. Boyd and Mr. 
Klein contradict each other. If the penal¬ 
ties Involved are those now in use in the 
regular commercial channels, who arc to 
handle Government ores, then the price of 
crude tungsten ore will be under $20 per 
1-peroent unit—a price at which the miner 
cannot produce. 

“People In Salt Lake have phoned Mr. 
Klein and asked him to explain what he 
means by the term less penalties involved. 
He has stated that he does not know what 
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tli 0 y «w. Ifidtntly the tvoiceten project of 
the Gomuaeat to going to be like alae-Hk 
quotation price of 17 cents m poand» but pay 
to tbe mlner at from 4 to 6 cents per poond. 
The enaie of the matter to that Utah and 
Nevada, and perhaps Colorado, are full of 
good-intention small miners now spending 
their small-venture capital to develop tung¬ 
sten and under the assumption they will get 
a price of above $90 per unit for It. 

*T have taken the matter up with various 
Senators and so forth, to see If the 
Government won't at once announce Its price 
on crude tungsten ore in a dOUar-and-cents 
statement so that this potential loss might 
be cut short before too many miners are 
hurt I know of your l<mg Intereet In behalf 
of mining and hence send you the summary 
of the situation. 1 believe it to clear 11 
there to enough publicity, it might lead to 
prevention of sacrifice of the mli^r's Inter¬ 
est and to the easterly refinery interests." 

As I understand the matter the price of 
crude ore is to be derived frmn a price of 
953 per unit of Ooverament apeeifleation 
concentrate that can be produced there¬ 
from. Government specification concen¬ 
trates are defined as a 60 percent WO, con¬ 
centrate and also devoid of certain contami¬ 
nations common to moet ores. The mine 
which yields ore from which such a concan- 
trate can be produced to a freak—In the 
1.000 to 1 varlty If a given ore to capable 
of producing only a 30- to 36-percent WO, 
concentrate, through milling at western 
points, then this material to tent east to 
chemical refineries where a pure product Is 
achieved. The price paid f. o. b. western 
points for 20 to 25 percent WO, concentrate 
is far below $63 per unit of 1 percent and 
in the vicinity of $40 per 1 p^cent unit. 
Here is an Immediate $28 per ton deduction 
or penalty that must be Imposed on the 
western miner who has a 1-percent crude ore. 

The many fine metallurgical testing lab¬ 
oratories as well as the Bureau of Mines 
experimental stations will verify the asser¬ 
tion that a recovery of 60 percent of the 
tungsten content In a 30 to 26 percent con¬ 
centrate to a realistic average for our domes¬ 
tic tungsten oree. which are very difficult to 
mill to additional advantage. This brings 
up the question of "tailings" or mill losses of 
unrecoverable tungsten In any given ore. 
Here to another penalty or deduction to be 
imposed on the miner. What will it be? In 
actual practice It will probably reach to 40 
percent of the gross value of his tungsten or 
on a 1-percent ore about $16 jMr ton. A 
r68um6 of what a I-percent WO, to now 
worth, through established commercial chan¬ 
nels Is of Interest. 

For Government specification concentrates 
impossible to produce from almost all west¬ 
ern mines or ores. $68 per ton. 

The going price for 20- to 26-peroent con¬ 
centrate. and this represents the type of 
concentrate that western mines can pro¬ 
duce, $40 per unit. 

Representing mill or tailings loss from the 
average western mill which can be con¬ 
veniently erected and operated, $16 (minus). 

The actual worth of 1 percent ore after 
aaaeesment of penalty for failure to snake 
speelfled concentrate and mlU losses. $24. 

Wwtoern mills now processing ore lor the 
miner eherge $7.60 for their service plue 
$1.1$ independent eampllng charges. The 
figure to entirely in line and Just, $8.65 
(minus). 

Net velue at the mine of a l-percent tung¬ 
sten ore. $10JUI. 

The above figures aie entirely proper. 
One can salifiy etatoi that a 1-peroent tung¬ 
sten ore at a western mine now hae a value 
of between $1$ and $30 per ton. >tom this 
figure the miner must pi^ tbe eoeto of aala- 
ing, Which een reach from $0 to $8 to $13 
per ton, depending on tihe anoitat of ex¬ 
ploration carried on to put a new ton of ore 


in sight for each ton sk tra e t e d ; llliies are 
sektott on the nUroed and a touek eharge 
or from $$ J$ lor 80 mllee or $i for l(to mUes 
must be met. Railroad ftetobct d from $2 
to$4to$$pertontoatoefti order. AH this 
must some from a produet wof€h from $1$ 
to $30 per ton at the mine. If a l^peroent 
ore to to be utUtoed. if ltean*the.'ea^enkktl 
amounts of tungsten will appeer. 

At the moment X know of a numbm of 
groups of mlnoo who purohaee expensive 
compremore. trucks, and other equipment 
and move to their 7-pereettt or g-pdreent 
of 1-peroent mines or prospects to produce 
ore in anticipation of a $68 per unit price, 
lees $6 or $10 or $1$ In penalttoe they ex¬ 
pect to be deducted at tbe point of delivery. 
This Is the very natural result of recent press 
releeses Oannot the depot price be an¬ 
nounced at onoe to save eventual lois to a 
clasB of people upon whom we ell depend 
for most neoeseary material. 

The refinery to the only point where sav¬ 
ing seems possible, If a realistic program to 
to be put mto effect. I understand that 
only a handful of such Mtabllshments are 
In the Bast. They assumedly pay $63 for 
Government speclfloation concen t rates. But 
such concentrate to never availsble except 
from a few sources The net result to that 
western concentrates are purchased at 
around $40 per unit These people then 
produce tungsten powder for Industry. The 
quoted price, as I understand the matter Is 
$4 26 per pound or $86 per ton Goverxunent 
specifications concentrates sre apparently 
not of themselves of any value to Industry. 
The term to simply used as a marketing ex¬ 
pression to gauge ^ces It to confusing and 
unnecessary and fogs the real Issue. 


CoBUBfBts OB Alonk W$r 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WIUIAH LANCER 

or womrR Dakota 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr. LANQER. Mr. President. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Ricokd an article 
entitled "Caraker Comments on Atomic 
War," written by George Ernest Caraker. 
a broadcaster for the North Dakota 
Broadcasting Co.. Inc., of Minot, N. Dak. 
Mr. Caraker is a bachelor of science and 
master of arts. He is one of our out¬ 
standing citizens, and an authority on 
atomic energy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rbookd, 
as foUows: 

CAXAmx Coicicxins ow Atomic Wm 
(By OeoTge Ernwt Oaraksr) 

The defense against an atomic war oan¬ 
not oome from the material world. 1 at¬ 
tended oonferences at the United Natloiie, 
met and talked wlttt world'famous sotoottots 
on both sldee of tbe AtlanUe. ami dM much 
research. At the end of all this tbe scien¬ 
tist Xiad one eentenoe to give the world: 
there to no dcfenae against an atomic at¬ 
tack. 

Tbe only dcfenee In an atomic war to not 
to have one. The only way not tahava the 
war to to outlaw the deetnmltie usea of the 
atomto energy, Ttm way to outlaw torn de- 
atructlve usee to to agree to a pton. There 
are two plaae, untouched, unfintohedi and 
almost abandoned. The Gromyko and the 


Rameh plan. IfnfcrtunaMy the duet to 
hiflmdhf to settle on tbose two plant cut 
ffitoie m isae GnStod Nttlent. 

The fhet that Ranbto haeiilit atomto honib, 
renders wseism our ffiaim to the pncrtoy 
the atomto potential. X aumiton toito atomic 
queetloa tat one ftfseon, to remind, that 
behind toie curtain in the struggle for agree¬ 
ment between the east and the west lies a 
threat unparalleled la ail our history. Make 
BO mtotske about it, when you think of 
Korea and Ohlaa--thlnk of atomie bomhe. 
When you think of Western Burope and the 
iron curtain—thlak of atomie bombs. 
When Russia moves la the west—erqiect 
atomic bomba to fall. And thimc, bow, hi 
this grave hour of ertoto man to going to 
solve the problem with which he is con¬ 
fronted. 

Our hope in this ertoto, to. that man can 
repeat history by drawing from some moral 
or spiritual force to guide him Borne- 
how in the post, he made It. and now once 
again Is trying to save hlmeelf from dsetrue- 
tioa. This to the world at mldoentury, 
where never before In otu history did man¬ 
kind seek so desperately for tbe answers to 
its morals and physical queatlons. Nations, 
suddenly aware that they must solve deep 
problems, began dumping overboard, old 
Ideals, old concepts, old graces, and respects 
for the humanities 

How can we save ourselves? We can, as 
in the past, by realtolng oiur own worth, and 
reinforcing our appeal for those who are 
unsure of the road to follow Unlike democ¬ 
racy, Ooaununtot ideas laugh at the as¬ 
sertion that Individual freedom is essential. 
B\it It to essenttol, because it to freedom 
which enables man to achieve progress. But 
these newcomers claim to have found, in¬ 
side a few years, the answer to all problems 
which have beset us since the dawn of his¬ 
tory. They look upon freedom and in¬ 
dividual decency as an outmoted relic They 
say, freedom to a harrier to Communist 
power, and that freedom to something with 
which the masses may not be trusted 

Yet, despite these fanattclsma—desplte 
the universal aggresslveneas—despite all 
these things, these ideologies reveal fatal 
weakneases and misgivings. For it to the 
lesson of history, that In the long run, free¬ 
dom to strength and suppression and com¬ 
pulsion to weakness. But such a fact also 
means that we should be on the alert, for 
the strength which comes from freedom 
must be understood and used and not abused 
or. we will lose that freedom. Such Is the 
ohallei^;e of the twentieth century: That 
we live our dally lives, conduct our com¬ 
munity life and our local and Federal Gov¬ 
ernment In such a fashion, that people will 
see In our way of life the solutions to their 
severest problems. 

The central fact behind socialism and 
communism to that man oannot think for 
himself, govern himself, or plan for himself. 
This means that power goes to a selected 
group of men. who believe In man's perfec¬ 
tion, or the powmr goes to <me man who dic¬ 
tates to millions. The people then find 
themselves unable to protect themselves 
through law. justice, politics, and the press 
Zf we use 80 oenturtos of history, then povrtr- 
ful groups of individuals end up by confus¬ 
ing the Issue sard by losing touch with the 
masses. The few leaders fall in their ap- 
proaeh to reality and sanity. Then the grand 
end eonies for hte country and unfortunately 
for a large piwt of the world. This trend 
today oouM lead to an atomic war and, be- 
catiee of Rumton taotlos, threatens to en- 
gidf the whole world. 

From the osnmi tbame of communtom 
has oohie a east, mad dogma whtoh has 
sprsad far And wide, brutattoiug nations, 
uadetmihlht nattona, violating treatits, 
gatnmf fanatteai eonearts, afid eontnBllhg 
750,000,000 people. 
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Born during parlodi of •oonomio diitresi, 
we find their leaders largtiy recruited from 
the ranks of adventurers and malcontents 
and social misfits, with the Idea of setting 
up an all-powerful state to control economic 
activity and eliminate political choice. 

While it would be a serious and perhaps 
fatal mistake for the free world to under¬ 
estimate the strength and determination of 
the Communists and Socialists within our 
midst and in other countries, particularly 
communism, there is ample evidence that 
all systems which deny freedom and rely 
upon compulsion and suppression carry 
within themselves the seeds of defeat It 
would seem that If we are able to solve this 
threat, then the danger of the atomic bomb 
might be converted into an instrument for 
the good of man If the people of the 
United States ever decided to abandon their 
freedom for some new ideology offered them 
by some powerful dictator, it will not be for 
the lack of warning—for today America is in 
the enviable position to study the countries 
about her—^where socialism and communism 
have taken over. 

The free world has two battles to win—the 
one Is a social revolution, a revolution in 
human relations; the other is the atomic 
threat—the two battles cannot be separated 
from each other It is a world-wide struggle 
with ethics on one hand and physics on the 
other, and the decision will have to be 
reached 


Tribute to tbe Flag by Mrs. Nora L. Kearnt 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 19,1951 

Mr MARTIN. Mr President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very able 
article entitled “What Price. Old Glory,” 
by Mrs. Nora L. Kearns, wi^e of Carroll 
D Kearns, Representative in the House 
of Representatives from the Twenty- 
eighth District of Pennsylvania. It dis¬ 
cusses the necessity of taking steps to 
protect the American flag. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

What Price, Old Glory 
(By Nora L. Kearns) 

Throughout history, the great nations 
have had laws to prevent the desecration 
and mutilation of their flags. The United 
States, however, has no such Federal law 
applicable outside the District of Columbia. 

The record reveals that efforts to have 
a Flag Act enacted into law. “To make It 
an offense against the United States to use 
the flag • • ♦ for advertising purposes, 
or to mutilate, defile, or cast contempt upon 
the flag of the United States," have ma¬ 
terialized only to tbe extent of having such 
bills consigned to committees of the House 
and Senate where further acliion has re¬ 
mained pending—pending since December 
18. 1887. 

The flag Itself was born amid the turbu¬ 
lent days of revolution, June 14, 1777. It 
was more than 100 years later, however, on 
June 14, 1880, that a hitherto obscure 
teacher-principal of a free kindergarten for 
the poor decided to commemorate that 
birthday by holding patriotic exercises The 
program attracted attention far and wide 


and marked the beginning of ceaseless ef¬ 
forts to promote a popular awareness to the 
historical signlfloance of the flag; to preserve 
and to perpetuate the alms Ideals, and prin¬ 
ciples which it symbolHes: and to secure by 
law, the protection which is Its right. 

The day itself, June 14. first designated 
•s *Tlag Day" by the Colonial Dames of 
Pennsylvania In 1888. has generally come 
to be observed as a holiday, though It exists 
legally as such only in Pennsylvania. The 
thoueands of Inspirational public meetings 
held on Flag Day each year throughout the 
United States are evidence of American pa¬ 
triotism and the message of the flag, upon 
that—her greatest day—resounds anew on 
the Fourth of July and other national 
holidays. 

There does exist a code of flag etiquette, 
adopted by 68 patriotic organizations, 
through the auspices of the American Legion. 
This code can represent the opinion of these 
organizations only, however, and Is not Fed¬ 
eral law The War Department prescribes 
rules and regulations governing the use of 
the flag for observance within the Army, but 
again, it Is beyond its province to prescribe 
them for civilians 

The first national flag bill was Introduced 
In 1887 through the efforts of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. They have not 
relaxed In their Operation Patriotism and 
in their most recent Continental Congress. 
April 1961, reaffirmed by resolution 

“Whereas the flag of the United States has 
no protection by Federal law against desecra¬ 
tion and mutilation: and 

“Whereas there have been Introduced 
House bill 1333 and Senate bill S 655 for 
the protection of the United States flag from 
mutilation, desecration, and mercenary ex¬ 
ploitation, with penalties for violation of 
said laws, 

•’Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, sup¬ 
port House bill 1333 and Senate bill 555 “ 

Their efforts to arouse public sentiment 
toward the passage of a flag bill have been 
duplicated by hundreds of similarly minded 
patriotic societies, veterans organizations, 
civic groups, lodges and benevolent orders, 
and Individuals. Representatives of foreign 
governments In the United States have also, 
understandably, requested a national code 
of flag etiquette 

Of course. If such a bill were passed, no 
longer, lawfully, could business establish¬ 
ments use the United States flag for adver¬ 
tising, no longer, lawfully, could one muti¬ 
late the flag as an article of wearing ap¬ 
parel, deface it in household decoration, nor 
consume It In icing, candy, or molds of 
ice cream 

The flag Is worth sacrificing for, suffering 
for, dying for, living for When will It be 
worth legislating for? When will It be 
granted the protection by law which other 
nations from time Immemorial have given 
their flags? 

What price. Old Glory. How dear. Old 
Glory. 

Why the Livcttock Men Oppoie Mr. 
DiSalle’f Control Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. REIDR MURRAY 

OT WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday, July 19,1951 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the main reasons why 
livestock men feel that the administra¬ 
tion has not had the right approach to 


the meat problem is shown In the fol¬ 
lowing official table: 

Coffle—Number on farms. United States, 
Jan. 1, i835-<51 


Year 

Xepf (or 
milk 

Other 

cattle 

Total 

IWB. 

Thomandt 

36.337 

Theunndi 

32,489 

Thtmends 

68,846 

. 

36.432 

32,395 

87,847 

1937.. 

34, HU 

31,246 

66; 098 

im . 

34, 774 

80,476 

66,249 

1930. 

35,626 

30,403 

06,029 

1940. 

36,4.32 

31,877 

68,309 

1941. 

.37,383 

34,372 

71,786 

1942. 

38,837 

37.188 

70,026 

1943. 

40,240 

40,964 

81,21)4 

1944 . 

41.267 

44,077 

85,334 

1W3. 

40,849 

44,724 

BA 573 

194fl. 

39,093 

43,341 

82,434 

1947. 

3H.46S 

42,730 

81,207 

1948. 

37.175 

40,951 

78,126 

1949. 

36,528 
37,2ti5 

41,770 

78,298 

19fi0. 

43,012 

80,277 

1951». 

37.665 

46,610 

84,175 


> Estlmsted 

Konreo Aicricultiiral Statistics, Bureau of ARrioultiiral 
Economics, U. S Uepartment of ARriculturc. 


During World War II, while the 
housewives of the Nation were stand¬ 
ing in line in the markets to get a piece 
of meat, cattle numbers were increased 
from 68.000,000 to 85,000,000 

Livestock producers would have no 
reason to receive any special considera¬ 
tion, but they are justified in feeling that 
when Mr DiSalle limited the number of 
cattle to be killed he was following the 
same program that caused so much in¬ 
convenience to the housewives by Hen- 
derson-Bowles and company. 

Once more I call your attention to the 
fact that cattle numbers during World 
War n increased by 17,000,000 head and 
that following the war large numbers 
were diverted to Europe, mostly to 
Britain. 

We must also keep in mind that this 
country has been on an importing basis 
so far as beef is concerned ever since 
1913 when the Underwood Tariff Act was 
passed during the Wilson administration. 


Mexican Wetback Labor in the United 
States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

or NXW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 19, 1951 
Mr CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Is Ike’s Icy Glare at Exploita¬ 
tion of Wetbacks an Omen of Politics?" 
which appeared in the Parkersburg (W. 
Va.) News of Juh^ 8,1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

l8 Ike’s Icy Qlarb at Exploitation or Wet¬ 
backs AN Omen of Politics? 

Now that Oen. Dwight D. Elsenhower, 
amid all the grave problems engaging bis 
attention in Europe, has found time to de¬ 
plore the exploitation of Illegal Mexican wet¬ 
back labor In the United States, under con¬ 
ditions little If any better than peonage, we 
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mppoiMi tlmtMKMMr or tb* tM««4g oom- 
mentators W&l be conctpeUed to 4«lce aoUee 
ot tbta renaifitance Of oolonlblUntn In 'the 
Stwiaa not tier ffotm the mio-iaMude. 

Before, In dffeot. ilenoiiaMng such Inhux 
'ttme pineticee «i **t aci c 8 ti « rtn g.** General 
Btoenhower otted the following Hem he had 
notteed in the New Mk Times 

“The rise In Ulegal hONter orowinge hy 
ICexican wethacka to a ounrent rate of more 
than l.ooOiOOO oases a year has been acoom- 
panled by a ottrlous relaxation in ettaleal 
standards extending all the way from the 
Xaxxner«ex|dolters of thle contraband labor^o 
the highest levels of me Federal Oovasruaweit. 

"Although wetbaeks are fugitives from 
justice, sonthwestem cotton, cttrus, and 
vegetable growers have come to the teed 
view that there Is notldng wrong4n.em{»oy- 
Ing them, harboring thsm, or-even In octlvtdiy 
recruiting them aosnss the totem at lonitl 
boundary. Further, they have come to fiel 
they have a vested right in the traac." 

A dbamatxc assrusE 

If Ike at length had determined'do let this 
xkmoM be pswMoSed to>OBe'of the sgipsaaotUng 

Presldanital ooBvgnttona, •he ecmld nottewe 
made a more dramatic poUtloal gesture to¬ 
ward the wage-workOrs of the Nation than 
to turn his icy glare on the sboelelag'wat- 
^baok evils, for the^explottation of ’ihsiuegal 
wetbaok labor dsprtvas native Aisevlean oltl- 
sens of work at fair smgss. ’and in geasnal 
verves to lower the living etandarda of the 
oouatry. It is a partlnent 4 |ueatton to^ate. 
we believe, whathter dhe.generai's eomment 
does-have pOUtloal algntflwee? Ike .Is mot 
given to going Off haif-oocked 

hiesnwhile, the Senate of the United 
States, rather shame-faeedly It seems, a few 
days ago approved a watsTCd^dlQfwn eonfer- 
ence report on a hlU pnspovttng'to deal with 
the watbaok sttualton. A reeosd vote was 
not taken on the eonferenoa tsport. Ordy a 
few of the Senators, It s eem ed , eared to<go 
on record. 

axwATOs farsvEs ssas snavnT 

Among these was Senator Uennu tMMVxz, 
of .NSW Msaico, who denoitiMsd the measure 
as fostering slave labor In the UniUd States 
and contrasted our moral of 

such colonialism in othsr parts of the world 
with our actions at home. Benator Cbavxx 
said 

“Mr President, 1 shall not take very much 
of the time of the Senate, but I think a 
record should be made, and that the Ameri- 
oan people should know what would be done 
If this conference report should be adopted. 

“First, I invite the attention of the Senate 
to the record and history of the past 10 
years Our polltleal tfakhWiig and our so- 
called philosophy of government have re¬ 
sulted In hundreds of thousands of white 
crosses over ths graves of American boys. 
It was hoped that they had not died In vain. 
It was hoped that they had died In an effort 
to carry forward an Idea, We sermonise 
all over the world, asserting that we are 
for free peoples, and we suggest to the 
Congress the appropriation of funds out of 
the pockets of the Amarlaan taxpayen In 
order to help so-oitllsd forgotten people, or 
those who are not doing very well. 

“If it were not for such leglciatlon as the 
Senate is now called upon to pees, we 
would not need the four-point program. If 
we were more opposed to ImperliUam 4 ind 
eolanlkUsm. even in economics, we would 
not need a >polnt program, or even need 
to talk about forgotten peoples. 

“Mr. Freetdent, X oongratitlate my good 
friend the senior Benator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Ellbkobe]. .1 think he hae a fair ‘bill, 
as a whole, but T, for one, do not beUeve 
in Slave labor, even If It ^ Involve 

a Mexican. 1 prefsr the 0 f 

feraon, who said that teT^SLament 
ihould be for people inatead of hw doaiare. 
It seems to be the trend of the moment to 
forget about humanity and to take advan- 


teie-«of wpportealW^ wttee m.ms—ly 

« 4 fQp edi^over ttewexiit. 

‘bDbse the ^«a«a«te dmcfw ‘Why'dheve'Wre 
I haehwaeiliiiniiplo In Hrau xiui: BiMMitwAMdtef 
It is 'heeaun nr dhe tewto^dte da Wie^ihlll 
•wteleh •tee^HUnate te^wHceiido approve this 
aftsewaan. uBo te i n sB or s. ;knaw wthy iifaere 
stasvliig * te a alr, a aa ? Xt la tneatoae we 
‘awKeotaoBaliuw to teahe gft naw ate or a dollar. 
>lk) we awMmvwdiat ^ myf iTlMare >1 b wo- 
loatellam'dn indooliiaa. In / Java, *maA 'Whe- 
>wftefl,jtn»ifidte« ar«»aMnp teala^^ people 
wbeve. ^teiat ‘maasasom la domsead ^by the 
"basic -idea-wmd t philaaophy 'Of •‘ahe rpmuhag 
togtilatton. ih eaa n se nx is trot baaed wpan 
iduanaalty: /ttt la <wct 'OMaed«iven dreatem 
about which we love to boast and «l»Ut 
wthloh wofdisio UMe. It IsrteaMI* aponipar- 
mlttlBr a^eaw •people ito take advantage mf 
voaMontMthoda temgry. That is what tt is, 
.purely and atmpty. 

“I invite tke-wtleatlon of tmrery ^BaBator 
to the teot that w/seat 4n 'the Tlnltsd Stales 
Bsaate 4s not worth ahat thind of tnsthm. I 
prefer to taoaewy ro 'dhe “dnsalaan ‘gieopie 
theideaAhatXHMlievein these tmagsvatoleh 
made the Declaration of'in<tSpendan«a'’poB- 
aiUe. iteerovcrwipsotebly'dliom'whocdo not 
like wtaat^lHsm^aaptag, ibat.X still wy it. 
‘BIgheiag'dor thtnga whleh * X >do mot deal X 
'Should dkght «or is mot worth a aaat in the 
UnMadeBtatas tBanate. 

‘Tir. Ps sa ld a nt . ‘only -a daw yaars iMBOk 
eome <of. aur «aiMaatore left dhmite of 'tlae- 
wtnr«io*oQmetosaxMalaa. tew AWha tvaaron? 
In order to take Had vantage of'the reared 
f w edom of dhia country. 

‘Wntteut ^quaanasHng the mottva of a 
single >MBiBlier mrtthis body.vl say that ap¬ 
proval Of Jttes'jhlll «ls wontet ry to oonnnon 
dkmarlaaadBir play andideeanoy.’' 

MOW EXOOMCXLS 2 T 7 

Inoonneotlon wfth the shove a s aert lon by 
tenstor thravte. we can only indutee. Now 
do some Benstors -at the Tlidtad Btates who 
approved this hill expect to reconcile such 
eailaas inttKevence at home with their pro- 
Tesaed inmgxittlon over conditions in India, 
Indonesia, tJblna, Africa, and elsewhere in 
the world? They cannot sattofaotortty do so, 
in our opinion. And there can he no doubt 
that thU lethargy toward the evils of the 
wetback i>8onage WUl be interpreted as but 
a new sign of the moral decadence of the 
Government In Waihixigton. For an admin¬ 
istration WUeh professes to be the iriand of 
the wage workers to tolerate such wetbsck 
immigration, or even supervised wetback 
immigration at substandard wages along the 
Bio Grande and in the Imperial UaUsy while 
depriving native American labor of Jobs, cer¬ 
tainly should be listed in the category of not 
delicate irony. 

wauar vo otm NAimsf 
'But the larger ixtiury to our Nation won- 
sHts in <the racial dtserlmlnition, beeauee 
the so-called Indian peoples, such as •those 
In Mexico, am deeeendxnts, aaoostting to the 
leading anthropologists, of Mongoloid Taws 
that came originally from China, Manchuria, 
and Siberia. Thus the United States appears 
to have aUned its poUcies agklxMt the 
colonial'Vietliui to^'lndimacia add other parts 
of the world, with the ‘exaeptlim of the 
PhlllpptneB. and this only after long years 
of tutelage. And sadder even than this, is 
the taut that some BanWoMi of ttw United 
States, together with the southwestern and 
western exploiters of this immlxcant labor 
cannoh i e ewmat thsy we doingtohliemseives. 
The Nation Is still paying a heavy price today 
lor ruthless exploitation of soUclted ixnmi- 
gtxnt txbor in ^he nSQ^i and lS90's from 
southeast WMapm, 

Our country should take pdde In being 
the ohaaplan idf sjppre eisd peoples ‘owry- 
Wbexe, in woaoMinwrsiMaik mr JM^Ateiion 

'Of . tjm fc.'SS, *<«* n ilTnitS l l l Mii cin- 

hihtt ws from' doingKtliat ovensesa, Xhen mt 
least we should refrain from giving a had 
example at home. 


iii£SSS!^w!S' 'SShSSSS^^ 

dwae, M 

aBJwmmammmmtum, tt*' hy'siwir •wtioiu 

sKKlteelta ttwMmsiB, 


miMBmMum 

ortmteHA 

XM TBB 4K»BB^4k«taUUBNmA^ 

TfatrvOtn/, iBfp f9> mi 

JU&AMSR. ACr. fipoBker, iuuter 
WMKrimm ixmeexit,iAdiMdttdedn/ablie4gp. 
ynadtetof lUte JteiiNh edi¬ 

torial from the Washington >BBIly^Wfews 

TOtertUvte Uf 9di3rt6: 

In Bod-rttlsd Owalwelowkladt^ls.a octane 
to be an American. 

That U one reason why amnion .Oatis, 
former A s so ci a t ed -cosKaspondent at 
Prague. Isdma Oommunist peleon. 

The other reason Is the supine attitude of 
our State Department. 

The Sta^se Depaseraent •ima been dealing 
with hostile Communist governments for 6 
years. But it still has rxit daoktad howno 
protect the rights of an American citizen, 
abroad on legitimate business, when a Bed 
puppet rogtmegets nasty. 

Mr. Oatls was arrested on charges which 
the State Idepartment has declared to be 
false—as thny bbvlmBiy ware. 

He was sentenced to prison after a trial 
which the State BepsPtmem has branded a 
tawvMdiy on ^tlce. 

This outrage never would have been per¬ 
petrated If the Osebh nacaamfitessra had not 
been given good reason to believe they could 
get sway with it 

They had eesn how AhoNhate 'Bepartment 
rMoted when MBsecnr^s s tu B gas In mungary 
threw an Ameftonn 'bastnawman, Bobert 
Vogeler, into Jail. 

Mr. Vogsistr's only nrline dso was that he 
was a oltlsen of the Urilted States. But' he 
stayed in a ceil for 17 months while the 
State Department made futile protests, and 
•he got out only when it finally ^pald a heavy 
ransom. 

Once yield to bla<danall ^and‘other Uaek- 
malleirs are enooumged. 

Our Government was not always so In¬ 
effective. 

When Theodore Roosevelt was President, 
the rights ofAtmsrloans abroad were treated 
with respect He and his ^ocretary of State 
made It plain that such rights would be pro¬ 
tected'—and that the Government of the 
United Btotos could not be pushed mound. 

But it Is a far cry from John Hay to Bean 
Acheeon. 

An oflieiai who ie soft ■indeaiinrwithfteds 
In his own I3sittrtmont'.oannot be eapeoted to 
git tough 'With arrogant Red govemsnents. 


Mb 

SXTBNSION OF BEMAIWB 
op 

JUIL JHBBDBD 

Jim 29,1992 

Mr. BtEMmeia. Mr. Speaker, the 
anonymous lines below are said to have 
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been discovered scribbled upon Uie waUs 
of a boipital room next to a bed where 
a sufferer from an incurable disease had 
lain. I thougrht they might be of solace 
to some in the days ahead: 

Faik 

The cry cf man’s anguish went up to God. 

’’Lord, take away paint 
The shadow that darkens the world Thou 
hast made: 

The close colling chain 
That strangles the heart: the burden that 
weighs 

On the wings that would soar— 

Lord, take away pain from the world Thou 
hast made 

That It love Thee the morel” - 

Then answered the Lord to the cry of the 
world, 

’'Shall I take away pain, 

And with It the power of the soul to endure. 

Made strong by the strain? 

Shall 1 take away pity that knits heart to 
heart, 

And sacrifice high? 

Will ye lose all your heroes that lift from the 
fire 

White brows to the sky? 

Shall I take away love that redeems with a 
price, 

And smiles with its loss? 

Can ye spare from your lives that would 
cling unto mine 

The Christ on his cross?” 


RefuUtion of Charges of Magaime of 
Buildmg Regarding Housing Permits at 
Savannah River Project 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. RILEY 

OF aOUTU cakouna 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19,1951 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, I have Just 
noted in the Columbia State, a daily 
paper in South Carolina, that an un¬ 
warranted attack has been made on the 
Federal Housing Administrator for 
South Carolina, Hon. H. E. Bailey, by 
the Magazine of Building which I under¬ 
stand is published by Time, Inc 

To my knowledge numerous commit¬ 
ments for building dwellings and apart¬ 
ments have been issued by the Federal 
Housing Administration office in Colum¬ 
bia. S. C. Daily, holders of these com¬ 
mitments have been calling and writing 
my office asking how they can get these 
commitments financed. As everyone 
knows, the Federal Housing Administra¬ 
tion mortgage market has dried up and 
until some provision can be made to 
attract mortgage investors into the Fed¬ 
eral Housing Administration market. 
adeQuate housing cannot be financed in 
the critical areas. Numbers of indi¬ 
viduals are putting their own savings 
into construction work in the area of the 
Savannah River project in an effort to 
relieve the tremendous demand for hous¬ 
ing in that area. I sincerely trust that 
Congress will soon pass the housing and 
facilities bill which will be an aid in 
obtaining the necessary housing in the 
critical defense areas. I beg to list be¬ 
low a statement by Hon. H. S. Bailey, 


Federal Houring Administration Direc¬ 
tor for South Carolina, In refutation of 
the charges made by the Magazine of 
Building, as follows: 

PHA Sats Mostoaox Ftrsu DxArrd nuLATiMO 
AEG Buiumo 

The South Carolina director of the Federal 
Housing Administration yesterday tacked a 
label of "bosh" to charges that out-of-State 
builders are unable to get oommitmenta from 
the FHA office In Columbia for the housing 
program In the AEC's Savannah River plant, 
and an attack on ABC area housing by a 
building magasine. 

H. E. Bailey, State director of the PHA. 
said "shortage of mortgage funds,” la the 
hitch to the building program. 

"We have issued In Aiken, Barnwell, and 
Allendale Counties commitments for 721 
living units, approximately $6,000,000. 
These mortgages have not been sold, and 
therefore construction cannot begin," Mr. 
Bailey said. 

The Augusta Chronicle said in its July 4 
edition that it had learned "that a number 
of out-of-state builders" have complained 
bitterly to the ABC that they have been un¬ 
able to get commitments from the FHA office 
in Cohunbla." 

"Shortage of funds is no local matter.” Mr. 
Bailey said. "It Is nationwide. In South 
Carolina today we have between ten and 
eleven million dollars in outstanding com¬ 
mitments upon which the builders are un¬ 
able to borrow money." he said. 

The Magazine of Building, published by 
Time, Inc, will say in its July Issue, accord¬ 
ing to the Associated Press, that “some peo¬ 
ple were less Interested In getting housing 
built for the AEC’s $900,000,000 H-bomb 
plant than In getting housing construction 
safely In the hands of good local Democrats.” 

Mr Bailey said, In explaining that the tie- 
up In building Is not confined to the AEC 
plant, "a commitment Issued lor 600 units 
at Shaw Field, Sumter, has not been sold 
and therefore constaructlon cannot begin. 
A commitment for 85 units at Parris Island 
has been Issued to a New York builder. The 
mortgage has not been sold and therefore 
construction cannot begin " 

"FHA does not lend any money,” Mr. 
Bailey explained ’The commitments are 
converted Into mortgages and these mort¬ 
gages after Insurance by the FHA are sold 
to long-term holders or buyers of mortgages, 
In what Is known In the trade as a take-out. 
Each operative builder employs his own per¬ 
sonnel ” 

"The same housing condition that prevails 
In the South Carolina H-bomb area prevails 
in Paducah. Ky , and other areas where there 
are defense activities." Mr Bailey said. 

"Since December 1, I have talked to be¬ 
tween 800 and 1,000 builders All of them, 
with the exception of a few local builders, 
have been waiting on the passage of the 
defense housing bill, which, as yet, has not 
passed the Congress" 


The St. Lawrence Shindig 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF FSKNaTLVAMXA 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEB 

Thursday, July 19,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspapers of the country are still com¬ 
menting on a Junket recently made by 
a delegation of Congressmen from the 
House Committee on Public Works in 
connection with the proposed construe- 
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tion of the most expensive boondoggling 
economic monstrosity ever conceived— 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Every Member of the House should 
read the foUod^lng editorial taken from 
the June 22. 1951. issue of the Mobile 
(Ala.) Register: 

&t, IiAWSXNCX SHtNOm 

It ie common knowledge by now. we pre¬ 
sume, that a delegation of Congressmen from 
the House Committee on Public Works went 
on a Junket recently to make a so-called 
inspection of the so-called St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way project route. 

The Congressmen In question could not 
resist Junketing about the country at the 
expense of Ameilcan taxpayers, even though 
vast volumes of almost everything imagina¬ 
ble concerning the so-caPed seaway project 
were available to them right In Washington. 
D C . this great record having resulted from 
years and years of investigations, studies, 
surveys and hearings 

On the heels of the Junket by Members 
of the House Public Works Committee, Rep¬ 
resentative Jambs B. Van Zandt, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, who has been vigorously pointing “out 
the fallacy of the St. Lawrence project, was 
attracted by a conference arranged at Omaha. 
Nebr. 

This, he noted in remarks on the floor of 
the House, wus the Pint Governors’ Con¬ 
ference of Inland America. 

What impressed Congressman Van Zandt 
most, however, was not the conference but 
the pro-St. Lawrence flavor he saw In it 

"It Is Interesting to note." he commented, 
"that no one has been Invited to the gov¬ 
ernors’ conference unless he favors the St. 
Lawrence project.” 

If anybody wanted to pitch a party in 
Omaha to whoop It up for the proposed 
white elephant so-called St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way, they had a perfect right to do It, so far 
as we know. But If the purpose was to 
propagandize for the project, why call It a 
governors’ conference Instead of a St. Law¬ 
rence propaganda party? 


The Case of Dr. Edward U, Condon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

OF XZ.LXNOIB 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call special attention to my letter of July 
18, 1951, addressed to our secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Charles Sawyer, in which 
I have requested that the case of Dr. 
Edward U. Condon be reconsidered by 
the Department's loyalty board in view 
of the recent Presidential directive re¬ 
vising procedures before the board. The 
letter reads as follows; 

Hon. Charles Sawyer, 

Secretary of Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. Sawyer: I was very pleased to 
note that a recent directive was Issued by 
the President revising procedures before the 
Loyalty Review Board and understand now 
that a check may be made on Federal em¬ 
ployees who are not good security risks. 

During the past 3 years the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, of which I am a 
member, has been making an Investigation 
Into the security risk of a number of Gov¬ 
ernment employees, Including Dr. Edward U. 
Condon. Director of the Bureau of Standards, 
which Is under your Department. 
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A JBMVRVtMMT AlC filVA iKJSHlkMOACifiBPA ^AfBfeifeVttiMI 

committee in the Xfilitteth Oeqgeem, me- 
rled me mamu wi the teveetigeUee fir. 
CeiMlott juaA Axall 28 leet. imepased a 
stelewtiit wmucai huaudes mndh or the in- 
fommttton eftotahied in the tav e rtl ie t ten nnd 
hearingM he conducted. I am eneimftiig hene- 
with, for your inlaeaaettaB.« veiMint of the 
etakunent Mr. Veu. mede. 

in to the material aontalaed in 

thia atatemant, I am aatMUid that other 
material in the illea of ihe rn-Oanerioan 
Activities Conunittae eould he made avail¬ 
able to the Department's ipyalty hoard 
should an Inveettgatlon by that hoard he 
undertaken. 

2 real atrongly that audb a xenosmed and 
able eclentlst as Xar. Condom mho haa access 
to all nr onr atagaio and highly dUsatfied 
military trxinnnatlan, ahoiOd have hla al¬ 
leged auMOolations srtth hnown Soviet agents 
thoxioughly eaplored. 

1 respectfully request that your Depart¬ 
ment conelder thia matter aadously mlth 
the alew of hringing the ixtfounation to the 
attention of your loyalty hoard. 

Sincerely youcs, 

BaaomH iraziuE. 
Meniber o/ Congress. 


VitifciBg InttruelMi Cvps, Aidbict 
Cdiudiin tP*^*M^* 

ncremoiv of mt Am 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 

or 

IM THE HOfiBS OF WffBESBWlATIVia 

Tfvunday, JrStg 22^ IF5i 

Mr. JOraESoCAlnben. Mr.fipehtaer^ 
under hm»e is ^extend mg wnmrto . I 
would like to call to tise a l d o nti t on of tlie 
Members of the House the hne service 
rendered in the District of Columbia by 
the Visiting Instruction Corps ot the 
Pubiie fltehoois. This program Irao a 
group of teachers who provide education 
to the hf—r iHuznd sod Ikospltdlized 
children. Children mre eligible who are 
expected ie he out nf eehoei ter two or 
more months heeause Of oome prolonged 
illness or physiodl dtaatallity. I'hey are 
tamcbt from the Jbit grade thromdi 
senior high school iBucing the 13 years 
of its existence* the Visiting Instruction 
Corps has tanght over B*%00 ch il d re n. 

Through the dkinful and tRiderstand- 
lag mfiTiner of the teaOhers « renewed 
irajpem Inllteifi ea^ year teiwight to the 
vlcttas Of pOliemyeIttie, ihe maat ic terer, 
nephrftte. eeriouB acddents, as well as 
those with epilepsy, eerebral palsy ond 
many others The majoritiy of young¬ 
sters are sMte to return to regular sdraefl 
after being on the progmm for 1 yeair. 
There are some who reeetoe this ty^ «C 
schocAfor Bor 8 years end eveatmHyon- 
ter regular Oiasses. Occasionally there is 
a chiid uftio is not physically atSe to do 
this andIrisngiiysiaioiflteiaieT^ JIach 
(tettd has the satteTariaefi and oppor- 
tumty of fvqeeemhig la hteeotaeal wsiik 
according toidaaUldir i1 riirMmlsgirBa 
am «nd dees suit Ml Hmeir eashar- 
zaamd hy hehigm tndte tatallt ttom tp- 
toDraIng to school. 

The period of ttmuiiMyjMg has he- 
coaic hiMy and ivSl si as jaany 
experienoes as the eiiliid'g iMtete mh 



ties of self-relianee, 


carries with hiadnagaftortee leaves the 


w^ the Board of HMiateua wwaiding 
dtphums to the ismdiB Uf the tTUHSttg 
Instnzclilaa ttau tidw inai^^ 

Junior or jeniar ‘ht gJi -a<ih<yo 
The following letter to the editor in M 
WMdngden Fast af June A6. IM, Shows 
the giwteM macMi af aae of the maar 
parents whose dtaddrea fwse heea ea- 
roned la Itels eieelleiit pregrsm: 


Xetobs zo TWt EDTroa 


■uiwuL oiMnrr 

On June It H wre g i o du s teS frani |«Blar 

high school the smallest class of emigiea 
intheelty. Our son wm one tNT ttis six boys 
and gtna m tats group oe m pi etto g a oowm 
of stuOy tmder the supervUrton of PUk Benr- 
tha E Taylor. Mrs. De se le W. Oramer, and 
Mrs. ElSsabeSh M Ooottnmn. The teaishera 
working under them con^prlse the T te t ti nS 
Instruotlon txnps TProagh the ootomxa ot 
this paper, may 7 trike tbht opportunity to 
publicly eipresB our gratitude to the atnrre- 
named women and to iSrs ftlys PK^nough* 
Mrs. Esther dtneepte and the art teacher, 
Miss Watts who xcade ycaterday ponSble. 

There has heen so nrueh adverse orttleism 
of teachers and edueatisnsi faculties and 
curricula thatl cannot but pay thia tribute 
to this group Who literaQy have not been 
stopped hy ram or snow ha the oompletton 
of their work. The tympalhy and under- 
Btantm^ the determtnatlcm to help each 
of toese physically handicruaped children de- 
veiqp to the -utmost those gushties with 
which he waa bom resulted yestacday In a 
grocQ) of Children so wen poised, so buc^ant 
in spirit, so confident In the future de^lte 
their eapeclences of the past that Tm sure 
ali of us present lelt a little ashauMsd of our 
own tears 

This is a group of teadhera little Taown 
to the general pt^lio, hacauae, 
few parents need their aervicea To 2haae of 
us Who know the ccupa there has etomR tihe 
reaUzatlcm that the very eolateune of 
group la poaslfale only because of our Ameri¬ 
can philosophy of life 

Bawnah Stone BAaona., 

WaamwexoN. 


Jcnwy Jm Wshstt, Bumfk of i fine 
AaiiriGui 



crown from BMMdl CMi'twi In Mf 
moment of his great teiiimph. Jersey Joe 
did jMt faggot todluetMilriAo Alwiigbly 
Qod. In simple, m—tog, toil tdkmmai 


humility he expressed the MbsM ihat, 
no matter how many Mm wm tooe. M 
yodlnreeOod eniM'Bde.yoii WfliWDMe 
out a winner in the end. Thto tosson 
in simple faith Is one sMfti ghotfld 1>e 
inspiring to the youth Of Janerioa and 


all Americans rjftgajrdtoBS of odtei; xaoo, 
or cfeed. 


Jeraey Joe heUeves in tr a n slat i ng ids 
words into action. So it was that he 
also AXpwflsaed the Retire to he aUe to 
devote more of Itoi time to toeohing 
yoBxmtoers mt BuoUmg-sdasol olaaMS 
that faith in God is necessary tomur way 
of living. 

'Yes. lyEr. Bpe al ter, faith is necessary in 

these troublesome times when we are 

hn.f.fHi^ Inraca xff thC tflfthlaffltt tn ^i^ 

the godless who seek to enslave the 
world. But if all of IM waanmhor the 
stomie WBBda nC Jeraear Joe-^Shat if 
you have faith in Q o d n o «o,ttor how 
many times you loae. yea win cane oat a 
winner in the end, then we know that we 
will ultimately trlumiJh. 

1 wish to salute a great champion, a 
fine BMcn, a great Aamtoan—Jersey fae 
Waioatt. 


EXIXWSIDN QP KgMABgS 
or 

IIOIL CEOSa XEAIIER 

or AUeUXOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, fuly t9, fflSl 
Mr. amsimn Mr. Bpaalur. in the 
iatoreto of obtolning ttm Mvaaatsm nf 
the thtoidng si persons in vaztous iloUs 
of actMtr anChe^guestton of Josetonnoo- 
noM tod. wiikh now te hetogoonsuSered 
by the House itoreign AMnGoBualUeo. 
lhaoentoatood oeaitnfinftolgom sooresnf 
perBOBS anfiiauiefleiDtottoii MttS, which 
liBlraduood to ^create -a domaMon on 


t3F SCBMBffi 

or 

HON. PETER W.KOMNO, JR. 

or NEW JERSax 

IN THE BOUSE OF REFRE8ENTATIVE3 
Wkmsdam. My id, idSi 
Mr. RODINO. Mr.Bpeaker. thanks to 
ArnaU Bafinoad Cirnam, the hMest 
prize Of Dhe fxndng w ef M , Hie tatvy- 
weight cha mto o wi dp fins nome to rest 
In M M to of itew J toa ey. M a q r Jae 
Walcott, as he is more affectionately and 
popularly Imnwn. is tndy a great cham- 
pton. Md dhe nmidemli at onr Oaaden 
Slate eni MlMBMiidddihtaihsmiefeL 



Ato te OndesdavelapedtotoML 

itoan tM to Me 2 haiR tocluded the 
oaainMtoto wuMs pemoiisia the Mao- 
one to nsder that the CtansMBs might 
hnae the benefit of Mir views on this 
i m pprt ai it 

finder teaae So natemi say JMsmaaks Ja 
the Mobd. I naw tocliide seuenal name 
of Mae veiir OKeeUeiit eriianssicni? of 
vtowpotot: 


•CknmoN! or owk Mommoimo Eauoft* 


DfTITMiflTTT. 

TJmuTmtu, B. June 2, im. 


to t M my m*m mm, ; 


Wm Mm ya m , m. e. 
:;iwwfiasei 


may m amdiSm oMtasai Msaeta of ywor 
WMech Ma She CoiwaaaaoMob mBaaoe. 2 
hasatoteawtol M geoiNM oihteh you JBsode 
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With certain of my eolleafues and we were 
favorably impreeaed with the detallB of your 
plan. 

Zf your bill ehould be passed, I would be 
most happy to make one or two euggestlons 
regarding membership of technical person¬ 
nel on it. I particularly feel that the Amer¬ 
ican Political Science Association has some 
members who would be of great asslstanoe to 
such a Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 

Tatlos Cols. 

Frisnds MsmNG or Washington, 
"Washington, D. C., June 5, 1951. 
The Honorable asoBos Mbasbs, 

House Olflce Building, 

Washington, D C 

Deas Mb Meadbr. Thank you for your let¬ 
ter of May 29, enclosing a reprint of the state¬ 
ment which you made on the floor of the 
House when you Introduced a bill to create 
a Commission on Aid to Underdeveloped 
Areas 

I wish to commend you on the bill which 
you have introduced and on the statement 
which you made supporting the bill. It 
seems to me that your plan offers an oppor¬ 
tunity for real statesmanship in bipartisan 
foreign policy at a highly constructive level. 

The idea of bipartisanship in the Commis¬ 
sion which you propose is a good one, and 1 
should like to see that similar idea extended 
to insure that aid would be given to under¬ 
developed areas of the world, without regard 
to political considerations. I am aware that 
it may be more difficult to secure approval 
for such a program, if the aid offered by our 
Government is free of political attachments, 
bat it will fall in its humanitarian and con¬ 
structive purpose unless It can be offered 
freely to all areas where there is need. 

Sincerely yours, 

Herbert M Haolet. 

Meeting Secretary. 

Nash-Kelvimator Corf, 

Detroit, June 28, 1951. 
Hon George Meadbr, 

Congressional Office Building, 

Washington, D C, 

Dear Congressman Meader: We believe 
that prior to taking any tangible steps for 
the implementation of the point 4 program, 
Congress should pass the Meader bill for 
the establishment of a bipartisan commis¬ 
sion to investigate and report on ways and 
means to remove barriers to overseas private 
investments 

By increasing foreign Investments on a 
business basis with appropriate guaranties 
against expropriation and with assurance of 
conversion into dollars of annual returns 
on such investments, the American taxpayers 
might well be relieved of a heavy financial 
burden inherent in the government-to- 
government formula of foreign aid 

We congratulate you for your constructive 
contribution to the point 4 program as pro¬ 
posed in the Meader bill. 

Our best wishes lor your success in secur¬ 
ing passage of your proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 

C. W. Weyand, 
Executive Assistant 


The Detroit Edison Co, 
Detroit, Mich , July 10,1951. 
Hon George Meader, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mb Meader* I was very happy to re¬ 
ceive a copy of your speech on American 
foreign policy which Mr. Durbin was kind 
enough to give me. I note with particular 
interest the positive and concrete approach 
that you have taken to the problems of over¬ 
seas development. Particularly outstanding 
is the effort which you have exerted to place 


emphasis on the part of private enterprises in 
Implementing the objectives of our foreign 
economic policy. The Detroit Board of Com¬ 
merce has given considerable publicity on the 
major developments many Arms have already 
made In expanding their overseas manufac¬ 
turing facilities. However, our ability here 
In the United States to do the Job can best 
be shown by Intelligent and positive action. 

Let me compliment you for the wonderful 
progress that you have made in this direction 
and in furthering those outstanding objec¬ 
tives of your thinking 
Sincerely. 

Fred A Compton 


International Business 

machines Corf, 

New York, N Y., July 12, 1951. 
The Honorable George Meader, 

The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D C 

Dear Mr Meader* In Mr. Watson’s ab¬ 
sence. I am writing to acknowledge and 
thank you for your letter enclosing a reprint 
of your statement of April 28 In CongresB, 
introducing a bill to create a Commission on 
Aid to Underdeveloped Areas 

You have presented a very comprehensive 
program for eliminating the barriers to the 
development of the natural resources of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. I am 
sure that this Interesting approach to the 
point 4 program would comprise an effec¬ 
tive means for combating the influence of 
communism by improving the economic 
and social conditions of the peoples of these 
areas You are to be congratulated on your 
efforts and I wish you continued success in 
all your endeavors. 

Very truly yours, 

George L Bidgewat, 
Director of Economic Research. 

McGraw-Hill Publishino Co, Inc 

New York, N Y, May 31,1951, 
Congressman George Meader, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D C. 

Dear Congressman Meader Thank you for 
sending me a copy of your speech In the 
House on April 23, calling for the creation 
of a Commission on Aid to Underdeveloped 
Areas 

It seems to me exceedingly important that 
the point 4 program now getting under 
way should have focused upon it some In¬ 
tense thinking Point 4 over the years could 
become as big and persuasive as the Mar¬ 
shall plan It makes sense that we know 
what direction It is taking in its Infancy, 
and wo should certainly insist, as you point 
out, that these overseas programs be keyed 
to private Initiative, *iot to paternalistic gov¬ 
ernment, operating on a world-wide scale. 

Cordially yours, 

Blliott V Bell. 

Yale University School of Law, 

New Haven, Conn, June 19, 1951 
The Honorable George Meader, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr Meader I want to congratulate 
you on taking the Initiative in introducing 
a bill to create a commtoslon on aid to tm- 
derdeveloped areas 

1 think the time Is more than ripe to 
bring all of our experience to bear on this 
problem. 

By giving aid to imderdeveloped areas, I 
am sure you are right in foreseeing that we 
can make an effective demonstration of our 
basic policy objectives, and show In a con¬ 
structive way what we can offer the world. 

Very truly yours, 

Harold D. Lasswell. 
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The Univerbitt of the State 

OF New “^ork. 

The State Sducation Department, 

Albany, June 8, 1951. 
Hon. George Meadbr, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C 

Dear Congressman Meader I have had 
the pleasure of reading your speech In the 
Congressional Record on April 23, 1961 It 
seems to me that our Government has al¬ 
ready been following an affirmative foreign 
policy through its point 4 program, which is 
designed to affect favorably the long-range 
Interest of the United States through teach¬ 
ing other people how to help themselves I 
grant that the program Is to be carried out 
through Federal funds under the leadership 
chiefly of the Department of State. Be that 
as it may. teaching people how to use ma¬ 
chinery, how to Industrialize their own 
economies is in itself an excellent program 
It will help to raise the standard of living, 
reduce the effectiveness of subversive groups 
in the countries concerned and increase the 
trade of those countries with ourselves. 

You see I am entirely in accord with the 
point 4 program as I understand it 

I am equally in accord with the proposals 
which make for a dynamic policy which 
makes it possible for private capital in this 
country to undertake long-range economic 
programs in those countries where raising 
the standard of living will have substan¬ 
tially the same effect as the point 4 program 
Is designed to secure The advantage of 
such a program is that it will obviously in¬ 
crease the opportunities for investment and 
trade abroad, secure the interest In foreign 
countries in the development of their own 
economies, I tiust, on a private enterprise 
basis At any rate, it should have the effect 
of pi eventing the development of caitel 
controls end of Government bargaining, 
both of which are so restrictive of interna¬ 
tional trade 

I am frankly in favor of your proposal and 
trust that a commission on aid to under¬ 
developed areas may be established and that 
the findings will be such that they can be 
put into effect. 

Sincerely yours, 

Albert B. Corey 

University of Michigan, 
Department of Political Bcience. 

Ann Arbor 

The Honorable George Meader, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear George I have found the time to 
look over your address on loreign policy 
somewhat more carefully and I congratu¬ 
late you on a very careful presentation, log¬ 
ically and clearly done I believe you have 
convinced me that we need a commission 
similar to the one you propose While 1 
was reading your speech, I was called from 
Washington and asked to testify before the 
Senate Committee on Expenditmes which 
Is having hearings on the Hoover Oommls- 
slon proposal to study this question I think 
therefore there is considerable interest in 
the matter and maybe we can get some¬ 
where with a good proposal I don't have 
the time now to go over all of the details 
of your bill in this letter, but on the prin¬ 
cipal point I am, I believe, now convinced 
that we need a study independent of the 
agencies now handling overseas affairs al¬ 
though their participation and testimony 
virould, of course, be essental. I am a little 
worried that we could not get a commis¬ 
sion of high caliber and between ourselves, 
1 was never very entbusiastic about the con. 
gressional contingent on the Hoover Com¬ 
mission. With the exception of Clabxnoe 
Brown, who worked hard and conscien¬ 
tiously, the others weie pretty much a total 
loss. The woik on any buen ccmmlsslon 
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If It l8 to be done, w«l be done by pubUc 
membete end any prestige vbieb attaches 
to their reeommendatiom neeeeaartly arises 
from the quality of the membership. 
Cordially yours, 

jAim K POULOCK, 

TAuc Cmveasm Uw ficuoox.. 

New Baven, Conn., June 13,19SL 
Hon. GiKMum Unum, 

Congreta of the United States, 

Hotue of Repre&entaUvea, 

WaiMngton,D C. 

Dksr CoiniuGSBiiAN IfEAon I have your 
letter of June 9 and your enclosed sp^ish 
on the Commission to Aid Underdeveloped 
Areas I think that your proposal la a grand 
one and wish you success on it. I agree 
that we should be much more aggressively 
formulating a positive policy along the lines 
>ou indicate. 

When you formulate another version of 
the proposed agenda It might win friends 
to Include a number of points on how to 
ease the Impact of such a program on the 
leciptent countries 

With thanks and good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

IfTSEs S. MdDotroAL. 

Tavesr TsaaixoaT or raw 

PAOTIC XaLAMDS, 

OmcE Of TBB Hioh CoatBcxsaaomot, 

Jane 2, 1952. 

Hon. Osoamc MxAfin. 

House of Bepreaentatives, 

Washington, D C, 

Mt DBAS BsfKKsKirrATivK icsAon* Thank 
you for tending me a copy of your fine speech. 

If a commlslson could be set up with the 
praULem of ttilTiklng through the posslbUlttes 
Of point 4 some great mistakes would be 
avoided in developing a sentimental and 
statesmanlike Idea Into an actuality. There¬ 
fore, your commission idea has great merit 

There Is some phase of point 4 In prac¬ 
tically everything vre have to do In the ad¬ 
ministration oi the trustee islands, but there 
is hardly a place for us under the projected 
organization should It ever become law. Our 
people are so few, and so widely scattered, 
and so limited In economic possibilities, that 
any thought of a quick return Is out of the 
question I am going to keep your talk very 
close to me because it contains much which 
we may on a very, very small scale translate 
Into action 

Thanks again for writing. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Eumebt D Tromas, 

High Commissioner. 

Cooarrr of Los Amoeuss. 

Boae» of Supsavzsoas, 

Los Angeiea, June 19,19SI. 
Congressman Obosos Meadiw. 

House of Repireaentatieea, 

Washington, D, C. 

Desk Cowoa K ss MAw MsAiin* While I have 
not had time to study and ansjyn In detail 
your April 28 speech and the accompanying 
blU, It seems to me your principle Is thor¬ 
oughly sound 1 hope you will press per¬ 
sistently for enactment. 

I returned from a study tour of Jordan 
and Ihrsel last month and I am convinced 
that, In Jordan, for example, where tech¬ 
nical gUidaxurn is needed, great strides could 
be made In large-scale irrigation with the 
help your Commission could provide. And 
such development would have a far-reach¬ 
ing effect to stabUlne the potentially explo¬ 
sive Near Bast and Middle last. Many other 
examples in other parte of the world could 
be cited 

Very cordially, 

JoMW Aiveoir Fosn 


N«w Ton, H. T.. Jftne 12p 2952. 
Repreeentative Oxoan Mbim,, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of RepresenteXtoea, 

WaHitngtou, D. C. 

PSAX GowaaXHWAN Mkssaa: I was very 
happy to reestve your tetter teniag about 
your introduotUm of a httl III liie House of 
Stepresentatlvee to creste a eomxalseion to 
aid underdeveloped aveas. Mi^ ^ oongratu- 
late you upon this apjwoach to a positive 
foreign policy for the United States. 1 agree 
with you so heartily that thla la a far more 
effective way of containing oommttnlam than 
all the coercive legislation that could possi¬ 
bly be passed. 

It seems to me that we have so much to 
give in teebnloal abihty and creative imagi¬ 
nation In this country that It Is Important 
we make the world reallxe what America can 
do and what It reaUy la and means to her 
citizens 

I wish you good luck with your sugges¬ 
tion. 

Sinemely yours. 

Mrs. HxxuY O (Aoitxs) Lxach. 


TUNWIXL ft TuWfWBll., 
Georgetown, Del, June 11, 295f. 
Bon. QcoxGx MsAOia, 

House Office Building, 

Waahington.D C. 

IisAE Oeoboe: Yonr letter of June 11 has 
Just been received. 

I have gone over, rather carefully, your bUl 
and your rpeech 1 think your Ideas are 
good and hope that It might be possible for 
you to get thla bill through In some form. 
I think possibly. If I bad any suggestion to 
make, it would be with reference to a report 
of the Commission either to the Preslaent 
or to the President and to both Houses of 
Congress It might be t/ell to consider 
whether It would be desirable to have a yro- 
vlslon that such a report should be made 
within a spMiclfled time. 

I knew of your being a Member of Congress 
and have, at different times, thought of writ¬ 
ing you I don't believe I have done so. 
We are pretty busy here at this time and 
perhaps X may be forgiven for being a little 
lax In my social piracttces. However, I often 
think of you and wlab you tbe greatest suc¬ 
cess in your congressional activities. 

Thanking you for your thoughtfulness, I 
remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 

'.'UNMIXL ft TUNmCLL, 
James M Tumneu. 


LmLE, liBSouiin, PAtacEa ft Soorr. 

Seattle, Wash, Mag 28, 2852. 
Hon. GEOxas MESSBa, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

DBAS Me. Mbadeb. I acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of May 22, enclosing rq»rlnt of 
the statement you made on the floor of the 
House in connection with your bill to create 
a commtosion on aid to imderdeveloped areas. 
I have read your remarks and tbe bill with 
genuine interest. I think definitely that It 
Is a step In the right direction. To what 
extent, if any, it overlaps or differs in boslo 
policy from the leoent report of the com¬ 
mittee headed by Helson Rockefeller I have 
not been able to determine from a cursory 
reading of both you" statement snd the 
latter committee's report. 

There Is no doubt In my mind that some¬ 
thing along this line Is badly needed, and I 
certainly am happy to give it my sqpport tn 
pHnclpiie. 

I bavs recently returned from a round- 
the-world Uip and. over a period of the last 
80 years, have travtied extensively in for¬ 
eign countries. I agree 100 peeoent that We 
need a foreign policy which is essentially 


postttve, rsfthar theii negative, Mere eon- 
tainment ts imt eaoogb. 

Please let me know If there is anythlni 
X cen do to heap, t hstve meny frtende In 
berth the flenate and the Some, uad will be 
glad to do whatever X can. 

Slseareiy yoisrt, 

Snntm S. Lmta. 

UAvmxx, PvTsesM ft Ponuii, 

5an Antonio, Tex, June 25, 1951. 
Hon Omaox UMnpsn, 

Home of Representatives, 

WaaMngton, 0. 0. 

Bbak Mi. Mbabib: Aa a Democrat and 
former Member of Congrees I am glad to 
endorse your bill to create a Commteslon on 
Aid to Underdevelop 2lreas. There isn't 
the slightest doubt that your belief of a 
XMsttive foreign policy, "rather than the 
negative policy" tn reference to eommunlsm, 
is the best Of course, we should have 
strong prepavhdsitess and always be wUtlng to 
go to war If absolutely essential. Tbe point 
4 program and all positive mesunirm should 
be greatly expanded, and. as you say in your 
speech, "we must embark on a bold new 
program for making tbe benefits of our 
sclentmo advances and industrial progress 
available for the Improvement and growth 
of underdeveloped areas" 

As Chairman of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation I established the technical ad¬ 
vise^ service for all small businesses, or 
any business for that matter, and dtirlng 
World Wax It It was a huge success I sug¬ 
gested It Internationally also, snd It met with 
enthusiastic International response from all 
nations. 

As you intimate, the voluminous litera¬ 
ture of the point 4 program has not spelled 
out verv much, and, as you say. the American 
people must be for It and the ablest minds 
must wort for It. 

In writing you this I am not criticizing my 
own party, nor praising the Republican—I 
am only writing to compliment and con¬ 
gratulate you on your excellent move, and 
I assure you that If there Is anything 1 can 
do I will do so. 

With best wishes. I am 
Sincerely yours. 

Mauxt Mavbxick. 

<Wrltte& to longhand as a postscriirt:) 

Tour Idea will save millions of lives, will 
benefit the whole world and help your own 
district, too 

M. 

Philahelfrxa, Mag 24, 1951, 
Hon. OBomsB Mbadsb, 

Mouse of Representatives, 

Wtukittgion, 0 . 0. 

Deak tSM. Mbasbb: 1 wish to acknowledge 
your letter of May 81 together with the copy 
of your speech on an affirmative American 
foreign policy as appeared In the Congbes- 
sxoHAx. Recobs Your suggestion of creating 
a btpsrtisan Gommiasion on Aid to Under¬ 
developed Areas under the point 4 program 
te splmxdld. You have prepared a fine argu¬ 
ment on its behalf and I certainly wish you 
success In your efforts. 

On Monday I am flying to Europe by TWA 
for a month, otherwise, it would be a pleas¬ 
ure to call on you and discuss your ideas 
After my return I may poesibly have an op- 
pertuni^ to do thte. 

With very best wishes, I remain. 

Sincerely yours. 

MICfUIL FXANCa DOYLZ. 


lios Aweeups, Cauf., July 5, mi. 
Bon. OxoidB Mbaseb, 

Edsute of Representatives, 

Washing^, D 0. 

DsaA Six: I have reviewed your bill to erc- 
Bie a Comxuieslon on Aid to Underdeveloped 
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Areas and the underlying principle of your 
bill is much better than the underlying prin¬ 
ciples of the present law providing old to 
underdeveloped areas 

My observation In foreign countries where 
ECA has been in existence is that the funds 
have been used in the main to develop Gov¬ 
ernment-owned industries and other semi- 
socialistic institutions such as cooperatives, 
etc, and nothing has been done to foster 
private competitive enterprise In these coun¬ 
tries. The net result of the operations to 
date has been to strengthen cartels and 
other such Institutions which are inimical 
to the private competitive enterprise system 
and it has done much to hold back the eco¬ 
nomic development of Europe. 

A program designed to aid the private 
competitive enterprise system in foreign 
countries and by the same token aid under¬ 
developed areas would go a long way toward 
accomplishing what these funds should ac¬ 
complish. Your bill is in the right direction. 

Very truly yours, 

E. S. Hartwick. 

New York, July 12,1951. 
Hoii Qeoroe Meades, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C 

Dear Congressman Msader. 1 have read 
your April 23 statement which you were kind 
enough to send m^ with a request for com¬ 
ment 

My personal reaction is that you are on 
solid ground There has been a considerable 
succession of official reports laying out plans 
and programs for development of so-called 
underdeveloped areas abroad All of these, 
I believe, have mentioned “obstacles and haz¬ 
ards presently inhibiting the development of 
the natural resources of underdeveloped 
areas through the efforts of private citizens 
and companies and the investment of private 
capital.” Tlien they go on to use the exist¬ 
ence of these obstacles and hazards as a proof 
that government grants and loans are neces¬ 
sary, and come out with the conclusion that 
some large sum must be put up by the Amer¬ 
ican taxpayer each year to bring about de¬ 
velopment There is a cart before the horse 
aspect to it. and the unfortunate result is 
that attention is distracted from the funda¬ 
mental task of relieving obstacles and haz¬ 
ards, and focused upon getting some more 
money out of the Congress I like what you 
have to say about penetrating below the sur¬ 
face of emotional generalities and getting 
down to the bedrock of hard facts. If your 
commission could do this, in a fair and ob¬ 
jective manner, it could make a real and last¬ 
ing contribution to world economic develop¬ 
ment. 

Slnceifely yours, 

Morris O. Johnson. 


Coihinuiiiit Czechoflovakia Continiiei to 
Be a Mott Favored Nation in the Eyes 
of the Administration—Why? 


EXTENSTON OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP EEPRBSENTATIVB8 
Wednesday, July 11,1951 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the typical abuse of free men by Russian 
“stooges’* In other foreign countries 
grows worse and worse. Congress has 


told the President as plainly as words can 
be that we should take steps to counter¬ 
act the uncalled-for persecution of our 
citizens by withdrawing from all Com¬ 
munist-dominated areas the concessions 
made in international trade agreenaents. 

The public is entitled to and is begin¬ 
ning to get the attention in the press 
that will force something to be done.* 
The following article m the Washing¬ 
ton Evening Star of July 10, 1951, gives 
an accurate picture of how we are pam¬ 
pering these nations: 

United States Treats Czechs as Most-Fa- 
vorid-Nation Despite Abuse and Jailing or 
OATIS 

(By Edwin G Martin) 

Believe it or not, Ozeohoslovakla, which 
has Just jailed American newsman Bill Oatls 
on trumped-up spy charges, is one of our 
most-favored-natlons It says so right In the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), negotiated at Geneva, Switzerland. 
In 1947. 

Although the Communists have taken over 
Czechoslovakia since the Geneva negotia¬ 
tions and are pursuing a straight party line 
in opposition to our efforts toward peace, we 
still accord the Czechs all the trade benefits 
originally granted at Geneva, with a single 
exception Among those benefits are savings 
of from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 a year In 
United States customs duties 
Czechoslovakian rugs, textiles, glassware, 
pottery, jewelry, boots and shoes, hops, and 
many other products continue to be im¬ 
ported at reduced rates of duty, and some of 
them continue to cause distress to American 
Industries, farmers, and labor producing sim¬ 
ilar goods 

In the recent Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1051 Congi'ess has specifically directed 
the President to take away those benefits 
from Russia and all other areas dominated 
by the world Communist movement. In rec¬ 
ognition of our treaties and agreements with 
several of these countries, Congress did not 
make the change effective immediately but 
directed the President to take action “as soon 
as practicable.” 

AVOIDED violation 

Congress wanted to change our policy of 
giving trade benefits to Communist areas, 
but did not want to violate our existing 
treaties and agreements. This strict observ¬ 
ance of international obligations conforms 
to our long-established policy 
The State Department has notified Russia 
and several satellites of termination of our 
most-favorod-natiou obligations, effective at 
various dates In accordance with the provi¬ 
sions for denunciation of the various treaties 
and agreements However, no action has 
been taken vls-k-vls Czechoslovakia, pre¬ 
sumably because the general agreement 
(which contains more than two dozen mem¬ 
bers, Including Czechoslovakia) has no ex¬ 
plicit provision for expelling a member 
country 

GATT does contain provisions for volun¬ 
tary resignation, so that one possible way out 
of our obligation to the Czechs would be for 
us to get out of the whole agreement. But 
the administration would regard that as too- 
strong medicine, becatue GATT now is the 
main stem of the foreign trade-agreements 
program, and the administration is strongly 
committed to continuation of that program. 

Accordingly, the State Department can be 
depended on to explore other possibilities for 
carrying out the will of Congress. While we 
are waiting the Department’s decision, « lit¬ 
tle of the background might be of interest. 

Of course, the attractiveness of the United 
States market lor Czech exports is likely to 
decline somewhat if other friendly nations 
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join us wholeheartedly in cutting off ex¬ 
ports of military potentials to iron-ourtaln 
countries. Nevertheless, all the dollars 
earned by Czech exports will stlU be welcome 
to the Kremlin, not only for obtaining civil¬ 
ian goods but also for the more Important 
projects of propaganda and fomenting dis¬ 
cord In the free world. 

TWO agreements negotiated 

The United States has negotiated two trade 
agre'^ments with Czechoslovakia, the first In 
1938 and the second in 1947. Without in¬ 
tending criticism of the State Department, 
both seem, In retrospect, to have been Ill- 
timed from the point of view of the millions 
of Americans who have worked, prayed, and 
hoped for Czech freedom Each agreement 
was followed, within a year, by suppression 
of that freedom by the Nazis in 1939 and by 
the Communists in 1948 

The writer does not believe that either 
agreement contributed to the death of the 
democracy in Czechoslovakia. Nor did 
either agreement retard the conquest. But 
the coincidence of events might make It 
seem that a trade agreement with the United 
States Is a particularly lethal type of poison 
for a Czech 

The 1938 agreement was bilateral—^that is, 
the only parties to the agreement were 
Czechoslovakia and the United States. How¬ 
ever. under our established policy all the 
duty reductions made by the United States 
were extended to the goods of other coun¬ 
tries, except Germany and Australia These 
are the only two countries that have been 
blacklisted by the President under the trade- 
agreements program to date because of dla- 
crlmlnations on our trade (Both are now 
back In our good grace and get all trade- 
agreement benefits that are applicable to 
the goods they ship us.) 

In the 1938 agreement we reduced our 
tariffs on most of the goods the Czechs 
shipped us and agreed not to increase al¬ 
ready favorable tariffs on other goods. In 
return, the Czechs made concessions on our 
exports, reducing or “binding” tariffs, or 
promising certain quotas on goods subject 
to direct controls In addition, each coun¬ 
try promised most-favored-natlon treat¬ 
ment to the other—that It would not impose 
any higher tariffs than on the goods of third 
countries, and that If quotas were used, the 
other country would get a fair share of the 
market. 

Among the products on which we made 
substantial tariff reductions were bottles, 
other glB.SBware, window glass, hops, knit 
gloves, various textiles and rugs, beads, hand¬ 
bags, ladies’ hat bodies, buttons, buckles, 
imitation stones, leather gloves, pencils, and 
certain types of shoes. 

important concession on shoes 

On the most important type of shoe im¬ 
ported (cemented-sole shoes) the duty was 
not reduced, but was “bound” against in¬ 
crease above the current rate of 20 percent 
of the foreign value—1. e, the value in 
Czechoslovakia This was one of the most 
Important concessions because It forestalled 
a possible substantial Increase in the duty 

Imports of this type of shoe had been in¬ 
creasing by leaps and bounds at the time 
of the negotiations and the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion was then conducting a cost-of-produc- 
tlon Investigation to learn whether the duty 
should be increased. The law provided 
that If the statutory duty was not enough to 
offset the excess of domestic over foreign 
costs, the duty should be Increased by as 
much as 60 percent, and If that was not 
enough, the statutory duty might be based 
on the value of domestic shoes rather than 
the lower values of shoes in Czechoslovakia. 

Since the trade agreement was signed be¬ 
fore the Tariff Commission completed Its 
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work, the Ittwitlgaittoii had to be dtenfliMd. 
Attboueh the OoomilMlan dW not nuke my 
loraui engMw of omt dIflDaivnoeh It vae 
gHMrally beliaved. both In the Qaltad'Vtataa 
and abroad, that the agreenunt aetnatty 
IHWfentad a oonahteralile taeraaaa fn the tar* 
iff on ahooa. 

Ihirlng the life of the agreement. Inporte 
of many .prodiaota tacnMued markedly and 
doxneetlc InduatrleB. purtioularly glamvare 
and ihoMi. felt the pinch of eererely in* 
creoMd competttton and complained bitter* 
ly. Bowever, In a tery ehert time, Hitler 
moted into the picture. 

Flift. the MatU took oirer the Budetenlend. 
American oCBdah scurried to thetr maps and 
geographies to check the areas of inodiic* 
tlon of particular artidse in oaeChoalovakla, 
to see whether there wee a baele for continu¬ 
ing the agreement In force, llaantime, 
goods produced in the Sudeten area ware 
considered as products of Oennany and. as 
Buch, were denied the rediioed trede-agree- 
ment rates. However, the agreement rates 
were continued In force for other areas and 
Sudeten goods, by subterfuge, may have ac» 
tually gotten reduced rates in many oases. 

XXTECTXVCMBaa TOMINATID 

Svente continued at a fast pace and. by 
early 1990, the Kaals hod taken over prac¬ 
tically all of OMohaebovakia. The President 
terminated the effeottvenees of the agree¬ 
ment. but not the agreement Itself In oth¬ 
er words, the rates of duty were restored to 
the statutory tevels because the other coun¬ 
try was not, de facto, able to live up to Its 
side of the biorgatn and goods from ail of 
Naat-domlnated Oemdioelovakla were treat¬ 
ed as Oerman when imported into the United 
StetM. But the trade agreement remained 
as an international document which the 
President might once more put Into opera¬ 
tion if the Nazis should be nice enough to 
go home 

The agreement retained Its ambiguous 
status—^ut of operation taut with the pos¬ 
sibility of revival by purely executive ac¬ 
tion—-until 1945 In that year the Con* 
gresB extended and tncreaaed the President's 
power to reduce tartlfs pximuant to trade 
agreements but forbade reactivation of the 
1988 agreement with Oaechoelovakla with 
these weil-choeen words: "No proclamation 
shall be made pursuant to this section for 
the purpose of carrying out any foreign 
trade agreement the proclamation with re¬ 
spect to which has been tennlnated in whole 
by the President prior to the date this sub¬ 
section Is enacted." 

It Is understood that the diplomatic 
coup de grace was given when, in later oor- 
reepondenoe between the United States and 
Czechoslovakia, the 1838 agnement was re¬ 
ferred to M ‘*the iormet egreement." 

From 1939 to 1045, Czechoslovakia was 
behind the Nazi curtain and most of our 
Imports from that country were goods that 
bad been shipped out before hostilities of 
World War n With the end of hostUltlei, 
Czechoslovakia was reconstituted as an In¬ 
dependent demoerae 3 r—but one with a 
strong Communist element banging over 
from the Russian occupation. 

In 1046, U&e United States Invited 19 other 
countries. Including Russia and oaechoslo- 
vakta, to engage In tariff negotiations. Bus- 
sia epumed the offer, possibly beeauM she 
had a government moiiiopQly of trade, or be¬ 
cause of a dearth of seal for cooperation, or 
because her eapcvts to the United States 
were duty free or subleot to very low ratee, 
or maybe for other reasons. Gmohotlovakla 
accepted. 

IHe Czech poidition was technically dif¬ 
ferent from the Ruaaloiii. Although eome 
Industries were already nationalized and 
plans for placing tidde under govemaient 
monopoUee were yrofreeslng, woet Oaeoh 


esporta to ihe ttatted Statea wart IdKldy 
coinpetitiee and eubject to taiHii dwilidlofa 
our avaragt leeila of inpiofl i|tt«laa. 4o- 
oeedlnij^yi the fzerha bad to,gain 

subatantihl cuts m our tariffs 

iOMnrAmub lap uoaio im 

m tbe oonterenee at Oeneva Is 
itanttel tariff reductione wan aagotlstad 
wiQ) CMabosiovakia on moat of bar eiporti 
to this oouptry. At m the aailiar 99 ^ 
meat, the rate on bemeated-teie Sboea was 
bound at 80 percent. Duty rodnettona ware 
made on practically evw^rtblag that bed 
been included in the earner agwsaa nO * 
frequently oun broader claeslllcatluns and at 
even lower rates. 

In addition, reductions were piaie op 
pottery, tableware, alpperi. ioidliK, stilai^ 
bentwood furniture, woodenwave, <bila egul 
toys, artiflelai flowers, and rtflihar boela. 
Furthermore, many ratee were reduced in 
negotiations with other countrlee on prod- 
ucte shipped ui in large''quantltlea by 
Czechoslovakia, including burlap and wool¬ 
en fabrics. All theei reduction were ap¬ 
plied, of course; to Cbeoboslovaklan products. 

By ooneervative eetiniatt, based on the 
principal imiiorti lb I960, Czech products 
pay #4,000,000 to 98,000,000 leas per year un¬ 
der QATT then tb^ would pay if denied the 
benefits of trade agreements, as congress has 
directed they tbaU be. Perhaps tbeoreti- 
dane may challenge this eetlmate on the ‘ 
ground that, if the higher rates were applica¬ 
ble. we wouldn't get the bnports. That may 
be sound, or it may not Anyhow, this 
method of computation is probably the beet 
method of laustretlng to non-teehnictans 
the algnifleanoe of twiS changes, and Is 
standard practice. 

At stated above. QATT was negotiated In 

1047. Most Of our concessions were made 
effective by the United States on January 1. 

1048. However, some of tbe oonoeielons ne¬ 
gotiated with certain cotmtrlee, Including 
OeechoelQvakia. were wlthbeM at that time 
because these other countries had not yet 
signed the egreement. 

The Communists usurped control of 
czohoslovmkla in Februery 1940. Many 
pareoBt In the United States thought that 
beomuae Bumla had refused to participate 
In QATT, they woiUd not permit tbe Czechs 
to ilgn the agreement, inue was naive. 
KAiNiAmi BfiimawstTr 

Cnechoelovakla signed OATT In llkrcta, 
shortly after Communtstz took over. Per¬ 
haps the Kremlin preferred to have an agent 
on the inside, aspeolaUy since it didn’t coat 
Rueele anything and might glva tiiem more 
dollars for propaganda. At any event, 
Czechoslovakia became a "-eontraotlng party" 
in April 1948, when her eonoeealona were 
made effective She has tlnee malntafned 
membership, with rifi^te olapsUfOalnt. 

At tbe time cf the Okjftti same ' 

wondered If the United not m- 

fum to make tte couiuiiieiliiiu.iiBiii live, since 
the friction b e tw e en east 'vweat bad 
already generated oonetderabM IiiM Jaow- 
ever, this country had given tie kmd Id Iflm 
agreement to apply the ennciiriiiHS^ MMl H 
proceeded to honw ite obUgetioB' HM az ai gv'* 
With a single foweptlon, all the aeac«MMr ^ 
we initially negotiated with OaechoSkMMiild ' 
are in force today. The eotoeptlon is bme ^ 
hat bodies on whldi the oonoeaticm was wttii- 
drawn under the "eocape clause" after the 
Tariff Oomwilzekm found hnpcMrts were 
seiiouely tnjurtng tbe domeetlc industry. 

Thaw have bean sve formal meattnga of 
the oontraetiBg parties of OATT since the 
oeneva negottatione. Tiieee meetings are 
convoked to review the operation of the 
agmenent. ooualder ameudmeuti, admit new 
members and, fh gen^i to eSa how the 
iMItvldUal members are Hvfnf up to their 
oWgatfcms. 


^ thbm meetthii tbe Onclw faa^ 
shli usprea ahta tivee wboae conduct ti quite 
dcr f ae t dd^tomatloally. tu at laaet threw 
Unpertant inatanoea they bai^ aoeumd tbe 
United Statsa or prooaedtug tnegaUy. 

Akmf pbout 1949 the Uhltsa matwi, isnple- 
mentint th» Worth Attintlc Treaty policy* 
began rsetrtiting elqdhtS of goods tuning a 
military potential whan dhtithed for iron- 
curtaln countries. The Uhseha charged thle 
violated OATT aa an mdawfitt dlsorlmixia- 
tlon agalnat them ai«^ aSao as a contmven- 
tlon of the oommtUsMnt against quantita¬ 
tive mtrlctioni on trade. Tbe united Btatee 
dHanded Its action as authorlaed by tba 
•aeutity exeaptions of OATT. The mattsr 
was argued lor several weeks. PinaDy. the 
ensehs were overruled by the ocmtiaetlng 


At the Annecy meeting in the summer of 
1948 the United Btatee propoeed negotiatione 
with the Federal Republic of Germany with 
a view to Its aoeeialon of OATT. This time 
the Oaechs charged ue with violating the 
Potsdam Agreement. Again they were voted 
down 


In both them eases the Chectae were obvi¬ 
ously following the Moeoow party line. 

The third Czech charge of lllegaUty fol¬ 
lowed our Invocation of the eecape dauee to 
withdraw the Omeva conoeeelon on eertatn 
ladies’ hat bodies after the Tariff Gommle- 
slon found that importa were causing eertous 
Injury to domaette produoem. Thle contro- 
verqr raged foe several montlis at the Tor¬ 
quay meeting last winter and sprtng. A 
special working party of several nations woe 
appointed to review the charges, but Ite re¬ 
port has not yet been published. However, 
an analyele of the Tariff Gomatieelon'e report 
Indieatea that the United Btates action wee 
entirely Justified under the eecape clause. 
It Is unlikely that any foundation wUl be 
found for the Czech contention. 

One having aeenw only to publisiied mate¬ 
rial may be pmdoiied for wondering if the 
Cneoh paitlctpetlon in OATT hae been in 
harmony with the objectives of the agree¬ 
ment. 

Analyeto of the varloue courses of action 
that might be available to carry out the 
congressional direction that Gsseehoelovakla 
be denied ell trade-agreement benefits would 
unduly protract this review. It Is a large 
subject In Itself. However, two possibilities, 
both provided for in OATT, might be 
mentioned 


Article 28 fentitted "Nullification or Im¬ 
pairment") provides that li the objectives 
of the agreement are being Impeded, one or 
more of the members might be permitted to 
suspend some or all of their to 

the offending mduiher. Article 2B provides 
for waiver of ebtt|atiofis "la exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances aot^ sbiewham provided ior la 
ti f% egreemeitt." 


The question epnfronting the state 17e- 
pmflmeut la not eepeekuiy easy 40 solve. Our 
oqp pwvsf of witiidrawl&g our 

c nwb iis iomi Irm^ uommiisdit sreas la clearly 
Hdt wbOtber qie wmai .to go furttaer 
pomnUKMt.1!|ie other oountrlee to 

Ibf 1Seml&?%rw^! 

amt e itmmm Ifi CimoMMl positione and would 
naturally . b m itiBe 4o offend the Oommunlsts 
unnecesearllf. 


The Important ttatog. It seems to me. Is 
that our eoune of aettan be promptly deter¬ 
mined so M to carry out tbe congreisional 
mandate of withdraiwing the coopeeUtona "as 
soon as practicable." Our pmpcaalz should 
be erytumed eo that they cen be approved 
by the dCfitiacttiig pertiei at the meeting 
sdudutod to open at Oenm. Bwltzerlaiid, 
on fleptember 18.1981. 
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■xnrasioir OP KKMUIBEB 

HON. GEOR^ HEADER 

OP 

m ««s wyom of ieefassbntativbb 

Thursday, July 19,19St 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc- 
ORS, I include the following editorial 
from the Democrat and Chronicle. 
Rochester. N. Y.. for July 8,1951: 

Foisit 4 DAKonui 

Inihuslasts tor the point 4 principle of 
lavlehlng American teclmioal and financial 
awtetanoe in backward countries to help 
raise their standards of living, have been 
cooled off a bit by recent evidenee of lU will 
toward America in parts of the^orld where 
they had expected to launch their experi¬ 
ments. While this m will is largely manu¬ 
factured by propaganda of communist ori¬ 
gin, it Is nonetheless a barrier to large- 
scale aid programs, at least for the present. 

Representative Qxoaos MxAOiaa, of Michi¬ 
gan. alms to get around this barrier by in¬ 
troducing a blU to set up a commission to 
survey the point 4 program with a special 
view to carrying it on through the private 
enterprise system, and less through the Fed¬ 
eral Oovernment His idea, apparently, is 
that point 4 would be an Irresistible tempta¬ 
tion to the Oovernment planners and spend¬ 
ers, unless checked by level-headed busi¬ 
nessmen. 

The question that occurs to us Is whether 
private enterprise will warm up to the proj¬ 
ect after seeing what has happened to for¬ 
eign Inveetments In China, Iran and other 
places where our capital has ventured. It 
does not take much to change legitimate 
Investments Into the charge of exploitation. 
American money Invested In large-scale for¬ 
eign projects becomes imperialism when it 
begins to return a profit. Wise and sympa¬ 
thetic management may evade this danger, 
as our oil Interests have done thus far In 
the Arabian region, but It seems doubtful 
that any large-scale foreign program can 
safely be projected on this basis. 

First-hand observers have advised that we 
extend our help only alter requests from 
foreign governments for definitely specified 
projects. If, even with the best Intentions, 
we try to force our help, whether of tech¬ 
niques or of money, we are likely to run into 
dllBcultles. 


Addreis at Final Rennion of United 
Gmfederalo Veterana 

* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 

or amiAifs 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEFRESENTAHVES 

Thursday, July 19,19S1 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. ek>eaker, last month 
it was my pleasure to attend the sixty- 
first and final reunion of the United 
Confederate Veterans In Norfolk, Va. 
At the banquet given by the United Sons 
of Confederate Veterans. Gov. Theodore 
Roosevelt MOKeldln, of Maryland, made 
a most excellent address. He presented 
to the three veterans present certificates 
detfgnating them honorary citiaens of 
tfaA State of Maryland, 


His address tollowB: 
tt takes a ichg. kmg time to deotdie who 
wlm a weis-<w. limeed. to determine whether 
there ie a victor or a loser. 

Oh. yes; a general tasy be forced to «ur- 
rander his sword to hie antegoaiet, and have 
the terms of peace dictated to him or to 
his government. He may eee tbs army of 
his erstwhile enemy swarm over his land, 
and eee the banner of tlm oppoaltlon fly 
ovwr the iostltutions which he sought to 
defend. Gonsolencelem speculators, soaven- 
ger-llke opportunists, and other rascals may 
follow the conquering troops over the 
scorched and bloody earth to enrich them¬ 
selves by loot and exploitation of a suffer¬ 
ing people. 

But wars, with all their horrors and seem¬ 
ing futility, are baaed on principlee and 
cannot be decided on points like a football 
game or on the degree of punishment like a 
prlee fight. 

In the final analysla, the hlstorlana must 
decide who fought fat what, and then thoea 
principlee must he assayed in the light of 
survival and strength. 

No one wants war at any Ume—no one, 
that is, except the little men who become 
big agitators, and those few who may stand 
to profit perammUy from conflict and who 
hold that profit above their love for their 
fellowmen—but. as Lincoln StelBns expressed 
It *‘some of us do want the things we ean*t 
have without war.” 

Surely armed conflict was not desired by 
the rank and file of people In the Southern 
States in 1861. 

Surely there was no wish for war by the 
masaes of the people in the North. 

There was little to Indicate that those in 
the Government of the United States, where 
northerzHHTs and southerners deliberated to¬ 
gether and fratemixed day In and day out 
over a long period of years, wanted war. 
There were great debates, but for the most 
part they were not sectional. There were 
disagreements, but those men knew how to 
disagree without becoming disagreeable. 

Loaders worked out compromises to settle 
their differences. 

Only the agitators kept the war drums 
beating throiigh tiie decades when calmer 
men worked for peace. 

There was little difference In the main 
planks of the party platforms in 1850—just 
11 years before the outbreak of the war. 
The Democrats placed tbemselvea squarely 
in favor of preserving the coaMKromlses, too, 
adding only these words. * * until 

time and experience shall determine the 
necessity of further legislation.’' 

The Industrial progress in the decade from 
1860 to 1860—the greatest In the history of 
the Nation up to that time—hardly Indi¬ 
cated the approach of war. 

The President, at the beginning of the 
decade, was a southerner, Eaohary Taylor, 
and he had received a majority of votes from 
the Northern States as well as from the 
Southern States. 

It was Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, 
who fought shoulder to shoulder with Henry 
Clay, Vlrglnla-born Kentuckian, for com¬ 
promises Of 1860. 

Yes: the great men of the South and of the 
North abhorred the thought of war. 

*Tt Is painful enough,” said Thomas Jona¬ 
than Jackson—the Ck>nf(scleracy’s ’‘Stone¬ 
wall" of a few years ago—"to discover with 
what unconcern they speak of war and 
threaten It. They do not know its horrors. 
Z have seen enough to look upon it as the 
eum of all evils." 

But the trees from the seeds of the agita¬ 
tors grew through the troubles of the times 
and bore their bitter fruite. Seoeaaion be¬ 
came the order of the day among the Gtoutb- 
em States. 

Even then there efforta to head off 
the holocaust of war. There were many in 


the South who believed secession could be 
accomplished In peace. There were otheis 
who saw a short war. They count^ on the 
apathy among the people of the North. 

In the North Horace Greeley advised the 
Nation to "let the erring sisters go in peace.” 
Abraham Lincoln wrote letters to southern 
friezuls urging the maintenance of peace. 
Be demonstrated the humaneness of his 
nature by the very vacillation and uncer¬ 
tainty of hts Inaugural address. He declared 
against the right of secession, but at the 
same time admitted there was no way to 
coerce a State that wanted to withdraw 
from the Union. 

Many who loved the Union—North and 
South—thought of the quick decisions and 
very certain actions of an earlier President— 
a great southerner. 

"Oh,” they cried, "for one hour Of 
Jackson.” 

Mr. Seward, the Secretary of state, told 
representatives of the Confederacy that the 
Federal Fort Sumter in South Carolina 
would be surrendered to them without a 
battle. Indeed, the Cabinet was practically 
agreed on this until President Lincoln 
intervened. 

The fatal shot was fired there on April 13, 
1861, and the war was on. 

Slavery, of course, had been a great Issue 
in the North—a moral issue. 

Tariff long had been an issue in the 
South—tariff which leading southerners 
foimd interfering with the section's trade 
with Europe. 

But slavery was opposed on moral grounds 
by many In the South as well as by many 
In the North. There were few In either sec¬ 
tion who considered It a cause for war in 
Itself. Historians agree rather generally to¬ 
day that human slavery would long since 
have been abolished without war—and so one 
wonders If the comparatively few years by 
which the war advanced the ending of slav¬ 
ery In America Justified the bloodshed and 
suffering that was inflicted by the conflict 
on both races. 

Protective tariffs have come and gone— 
have been modified, reduced, Increased, and 
debated throiqrhout most of our history. 
The tariff is a political question of Interna¬ 
tional significance. It is not a satisfactary 
cause for war. 

The Federal Government’s real purpose In 
taking arms against the South, of course, was 
the preservation of the Union 

The South’s real and decisive reason for 
responding to the challenge was the refusal 
of the Southern States to accept without a 
struggle the coercion which It saw forth¬ 
coming from the Federal Government, It 
was not so much to defend an Institution 
which was of little profit to a great majority 
of southerners and which, indeed, was op¬ 
posed by many southerners on both moral 
and economic grounds, as It was to protect 
the rights of the States to solve their own 
problems. 

There, then, was the issue of the war that 
may have had the most far-reaching effect 
on the history of the United States—an is¬ 
sue that lives today as it did then—the Is¬ 
sue of State sovereignty. 

There it was written In blood on the fields 
of Bull Bun, OhancellorsvlUe, and Get- 
tyabturg. 

A lost cause? Hardly that 

Who can say to what ends the Federal 
Goverzunent might eventually have gone to 
dominate the Statea had It not been chal¬ 
lenged by the extremity of war in 1861? 

Who can tell what type of diotat<H:shlp 
might have grown from the top-heavy fed¬ 
eralism with which the people were threat¬ 
ened In those hectic years had there not been 
men who were willing to fight and even to 
die to maintain the rights—yes, and the 
very identity—of the sovereign States? 

There Is a principle that survives. There 
Is the fight that goes on—and there in the 
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Tanguard of the continuing battle stand the 
great States of the South There among the 
leaders in the great fight for the preservation 
of State sovereignty stand the men of the 
South I wish I could mention them all— 
men like North Carolina's Governor Scott, 
South Carolina’s Senator Maybank and Gov¬ 
ernor Byrnes, and Virginia’s own great Gov¬ 
ernor. John S Battle, and great educators, 
like the president of this State’s own mag¬ 
nificent university, Colgate W Darden 

With men like John Battle and Colgate 
Darden, one wonders why the voters of Amer¬ 
ica ever let Virginia lose her once proud 
title, the mother of Presidents, or if, per¬ 
haps, she will not regain it in the not too 
distant future 

It well might be—although It is not my 
place to suggest it—that a greater develop¬ 
ment of the two-party system within the bor¬ 
ders of the State would bring Virginia’s out¬ 
standing men In both political parties more 
recognition 

Yes, the sovereignty of the States Is under 
constant challenge by power-hungry men in 
the Federal Government, and happily there 
are men and women everywhere—but par¬ 
ticularly in the Sovith—who stand constantly 
ready to meet the challenge. It is Important 
that it be met at every turn If we are to pre¬ 
serve our form of government and maintain 
the freedoms of the Republic 

And so as we look on this thin gray line of 
men—the remnant of a once great and proud 
army in gray—we know that they did not 
fight in vain 

They, I am sure, Join with us in thanking 
God that the Union of American States—now 
the bulwark of freedom for a troubled 
world—was not permanently dissolved 
They, r am sure, have no regrets because a 
large segment of our population has been de¬ 
livered from the bonds of slavery 

And now It is our turn to Join with them 
In thanking God that the sovereignties of 
the States have been preserved, for this is 
the real cause for which they fought and for 
Which their comrades died 

We can be sure that these old soldiers will 
never die, nor will their glory fade away. 
They have lived to personify the greatness 
of our Nation united—the passing of the bit¬ 
terness of nearly a century ago, and each, I 
know, can say, as their great leader, Robert 
E Lee. once said 

"My experience of men has neither dis¬ 
posed me to think worse of them nor indis¬ 
posed me to serve them, nor, in spite of fail¬ 
ures, which I lament, of errors which I now 
see and acknowledge, or of the present aspect 
of affairs, do I despair of the future The 
truth Is this The march of providence Is so 
slow, and our desires ,so impatient, the work 
of progress is so Immense, and our means of 
aiding it so feeble, the life of humanity is 
so long, and that of the individual so brief, 
that we often see only the ebb of the ad¬ 
vancing wave, and are thus discouraged 

"It Is history that teaches us to hope ” 


Congress Should Make Thorough Study 
of Flood Control in Missouri Valley 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1951 
Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the St Louis Post-Dispatch of 
July 17, 1951. 


A Vallst Investigation—Job eor Congress 

The Army engineers have been working on 
the Missouri River system more than 100 
years. They spent $300,000,000 on deepening 
it for navigation up to 1046, plus many other 
mllllonB for flood control. 

For the past 23 years they have been op¬ 
erating under a mandate of Congress that 
flood control Is a national responsibility and 
that theirs is the responsibility for carrying 
it out Congress has given them appropria¬ 
tions totaling one and a quarter billion dol¬ 
lars In the last 6 years for work on the Mis¬ 
souri River and its tributaries 

With so much time and so much money. 
Is It unreasonable to expect some progress 
in the control of floods? 

Yet the floods In the Missouri and its 
tributary, the Kansas, which are now de¬ 
vastating the Kansas City area and eastern 
Kansas, are the worst in history The only 
exception in actual flood height Is the flood 
of 1844, which struck when Kansas City, Mo, 
was only a village of 700 population 

There is no exception at all in the amount 
of damage done—is not only the Missouri 
Valley’s costliest flood, but the Nation’s also. 
Flood stages at Kansas City, Mo, went as 
high as in the record flood since 1844—that 
of 1903—though the Army engineers had had 
48 years meanwhile to effect some Improve¬ 
ment in flood control. 

Is this a performance which the people 
of Missouri and Kansas are willing to accept, 
and keep on accepting’ Or does it repre¬ 
sent failure on a monumental scale, failure 
so complete and so inexcusable that drastic 
changes arc called for? 

Should flood control In the Missouri Val¬ 
ley be left In hands which failed to prevent, 
or even to keep within reasonable bounds, 
the present debacle? 

The Army engineers, as usual, are saying 
that they are in no wise to blame, MaJ Gen. 
Lewis A Pick, Chief of Army engineers, says 
there Is really nothing to be surprised at in 
the fact that the flood overtopped by three 
feet the $41,000,000 levees built under his 
Pick-Sloan plan at Kansas City 

“We have consistently pointed out,’’ Gen. 
Pick says, "that the Kansas City flood con¬ 
trol measures would not be effective In event 
of a big flood unless supplemented by a sys¬ 
tem of tJlbutary reservoirs’’ Congress is to 
blame, General Pick indicates, for not ap¬ 
propriating more money, and the Army en¬ 
gineers are busily engaged in stirring up a 
public demand for more appropriations for 
them 

some Members of Congress may feel that 
the appropi iatlons for the Missouri river sys¬ 
tem have been large enough already to pro¬ 
duce better results But the Army engineers’ 
system of wooing the support of Members of 
Congress by building large public works In 
their States and congressional districts does 
not lend Itself to making funds go the long¬ 
est way—or doing the most good. 

If the Army engineers are not responsible 
for this colossal failure in flood control, who 
Is responsible that the people of Missouri and 
Kansas can bold accountable? 

The answer seems to be, nobody The buck 
has been passed The evasion of responsi¬ 
bility for failure that we are witnessing now 
Is nothing compared with the failures, and 
the evasions of responsibility for them, that 
we shall see as long as the Pick-Sloan make¬ 
shift Is allowed to substitute for a Missouri 
Valley Authority 

The Army engineers can always say the 
failure was caused by the Reclamation Bur¬ 
eau, which is building and is to manage 
some of the dams, and the Reclamation 
Bureau can always say It was the fault of 
the Army engineers, which Is building and 
is to manage others 

The floods at Kansas City and in eastern 
Kansas are not the result of water alone 
They are the result of flood control woik 


done on a basis of political favoritism, done 
piecemeal, over a period of many years—and 
the result of divided planning, divided con¬ 
struction, divided management and divided 
purposes since the Flck-Sloan compromise 
was made 

The Post-Dispatch believes a serious re¬ 
sponsibility rests on Congress to send an 
investigating committee to the Mlssouii Val¬ 
ley to see how the country’s money has been 
spent and how the trust It Imposed In the 
Army engineers has been kept 

This should not be one of the committees 
which are so closely allied with the Army 
engineers that they are equally responsible 
for the politics and boondoggling that have 
hobbled Missouri Valley flood control for a 
century. It should be a truly'independent 
committee of the Senate and House com¬ 
bined, empowered to examine the results of 
the Army engineers’ stewardship and to com¬ 
pare them with what the MVA method of 
unified management has to offer 

We propose that the Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives from Missouri and Kansas take the 
lead In a demand for such an examination 
by Congress, In the determination to have 
done with half-measures and to give the 
Missouri Valley the best that modern techni¬ 
cal skill can provide. 


Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr MARTIN Mr President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a column on 
Pittsburgh, by Ed Sullivan, the New York 
newspaper columnist. 

There being no objection, the column 
was oidered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows. 

There’s Everything in Pittsburgh and 
Still More To Come 
(By Ed Sullivan) 

PiTTSBURCH, June 3 —In all your life you’ve 
never seen such building as is going on in 
this city For utility and for beauty Pitts¬ 
burgh is spending about one billion and a 
half tearing down older buildings which will 
be replaced by skyscrapers, building parks, 
and completing the Penn-Llncoln Parkway 
which will permit autolsts from the west to 
escape the traffic snarls In the narrow streets 
of the city’s west end. 

To accomplish this Pittsburgh literally 
sliced through rocky mountains to carve out 
a roadbed. 

Having already solved its smoke problem, 
Pittsburgh’s staggering building program of 
new buildings and fine parks will add the 
final touch of glamour 

Residents of the city are proud as peacocks 
over what’s happening Hotel men—Joe 
Duddy, of the Pittsburgher, and Tommy Troy, 
of the Statler—made decisions that were 
typical of other locals 

To get the huge building program under 
way It was necessary for the contractors to 
work through the night dynamiting and 
drilling The hotel managers after consult¬ 
ing their guests and explaining the purpose 
of the round-the-clock dynamiting told the 
contractors to go to It 

"The Idea,’’ eaid Troy, "was to get the 
program off the drawing boards and into 
actual work We got It off the drawing 
boards in a hurry. Now it’s so well advanced 
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that the contractors stop dynamiting at 
midnight" 

Troy, proudest of Pittsburghers, comes 
from Boston. The veteran Duddy is a Pitts¬ 
burgher by birth, dates back in hotel history 
to the days when the father and mother of 
screen star Adolphe Menjou worked at the 
old Antlers hotel in this town 

This Pittsburgh is a fabulous city, not 
easily impressed, because it has seen every¬ 
thing within its own city limits You can’t 
impress Pittsburgh with wealth, because 
Andrew Carnegie. Andrew Mellon, the Fricks, 
and other local families had more multi- 
millions than you could stash in Fort Knox. 
Even today in Bewickley Heights there are 
mansions that have over 100 rooms. 

It has three big universities. University of 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Tech, and Duquesne, 
and perhaps five other colleges of lesser size. 
It even has two rivers in its front yard, 
merging to produce a third. 

From its station KDKA came some of the 
first radio programs. It has fine newspapers, 
expert newspapermen. In baseball, it 
boasted immortal Bonus Wagner, in the 
ring the immortal Harry Oreb, plus the 
Zivics and the spectacular Billy Conn. It 
has produced all-Americans in every field. 

It is a city that conveys the impression 
of enormous strength, an impression height¬ 
ened. in the day, by the streams of smoke 
pouiring into the sky, accented, at night, by 
the orange and red glare of steel mill fur¬ 
naces. There is nothing of the dlletante 
about Pittsburgh. 

In the feudal baron days thousands of 
immigrants came here, each wearing a tag on 
his outer clothing that read: “Andrew Car¬ 
negie. Pittsburgh “ That was sufficient ad¬ 
dress. Long before bulldozers, these Immi¬ 
grants carved into mountains, built txmnels. 
dug coke, and cooked steel 

There is a huge Irish and Slavic population 
here, and sturdy stock of other races. It 
took tough-flbered men to build Pittsburgh 
into a colossus, and it took men of fine 
dreams and great Imagination. 

As steel goes so goes Pittsburgh, is a local 
maxim. The national maxim runs to the 
effect that when smoke is pouring from the 
Ohio valley, the Nation is prosperous, be¬ 
cause the entire country has a stake in steel. 
Right now, smoke is pouring from the Ohio 
Valley, as the Nation turns to one of its 
great arsenals 

Americans should visit Pittsburgh It is 
easily one of the most exciting of all star- 
spangled experiences. 


Cofiditiont in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT S. KERR 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 19,1951 

Mr. KERR. Mr President. I have 
read a very clear and informative analy¬ 
sis of certain events in Korea by a dis¬ 
tinguished news commentator, Mr. Bill 
Downs. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follov/s; 

A year ago today I was one of the most 
frightened men In the world. The Korean 
War was less than 2 weeks old CBS had 
Just rushed me to the Far East and I was 
spending my first day at the fighting front 
near Chochowun. 


I’ve spent a lot of time covering a lot of 
different kinds of armies, and a reporter 
learns that fear Is as much a part of war as 
Is noise 

But Just 366 days ago today, it seemed 
different And when I say I was one of the 
most frightened men in the world, I mean I 
had a lot of compemy 

The United States Army In Korea at that 
time consisted of one regiment Its only 
friends, the South Korean troops, had 
broken. Our Ol’s at times were outnum¬ 
bered 100 to 1 And there seemed to be 
nothing that anyone could do about It. 

The American soldiers of that day were 
“kids” who had Joined the Army for the “soft 
touch ’’ They were soft and badly trained. 
Someday there will be an Investigation as to 
why they were allowed to sit on occupation 
duty In Japan and grow all the wrong cal¬ 
louses in the wrong places. Many of them 
didn’t even know the importance of digging 
In. They knew more about comic books and 
Japanese women than they did about their 
own weapons Many of the early American 
casualties can be laid directly to neglect of 
the men by the officers who were supposed 
to have trained them in Japan 

I had a chance to think these things over 
under fire, a year ago today, In a Korean 
ditch nuzzling an odlferous Korean rice 
paddy. And, as I said, I was extremely 
frightened and filled with despair. At that 
time I would not have given a plugged nickel 
for our chances of staying on the peninsula. 

You know the rest of the story. I have 
gone into this because in weighing the re¬ 
sults of the past year’s fighting at this time 
of Inunineut cease-fire, it is well to remem¬ 
ber the deplorable state of readiness in 
which the United States found itself when 
the Communists marched in Korea. 

In the 12 ensuing months the revival of 
American power has been miraculous It is 
something you have to remind yourself to 
remember. 

And it may be that historians will some 
day record that Josef Stalin made his great¬ 
est strategical mistake when he sent his 
North Korean puppets across the thirty- 
eighth parallel and thus aroused the Ameri¬ 
can military and Industrial giant to action. 

There has been much argument as to 
whether the Korean campaign has been 
worth the cost in blood to the United States. 
I admit that I was one of those who in the 
early days did not think it was Korea was 
of no military value to us, it looked like we 
were heading for a disastrous defeat, we were 
forced into battle at the time and place of 
the enemy's choosing And no one here at 
home, including some Congressmen, seemed 
to care. 

Events have changed my mind Fourteen 
other United Nations Joined us in the fight¬ 
ing. Their contribution was token, but it 
was there. The Communists have paid a 
tremendous price for their adventure The 
free world has proved that a deliberate 
breach of the peace can be disastrously 
costly. 

And, most important, the United States 
Is becoming strong Strong enough to prove 
that the ideal of freedom, backed by strength, 
can defend itself against totalitarianism 

You will hear much argument about 
whether or not the United Nations achieved 
a military or diplomatic victory in Korea or 
not 

What we have really won is a measure of 
future security for the kind of world we stand 
for. The dangers still exist, but the men who 
fought and died in Korea have given ua this 
one priceless thing, the time and the ability 
to defend ourselves 

We will betray the trust of the men who 
died ih Korea only if we waste this time or 
dissipate this ability through petty, partisan 
politics at home or a relaxation of our vigi¬ 
lance at other danger areas around the 
world. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

OF MirmXSOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 19,1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article en¬ 
titled “U N. Command Takes Big Risk,” 
written by David Lawrence and pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Star today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

U. N Command Takes Big Risk—Commtt- 
NiBTB BaiMO Tens or Thousands of Troops 
Into Korea While Armistxcb Talks Are 
Still Preliminary 

(By David Lawrence) 

All that has been happening at the con¬ 
ference table In Korea since July 8 is only 
a preliminary discussion of what the armi¬ 
stice negotiations should discuss. The main 
parleys haven’t begun at all 
Meanwhile the United Nations command, 
under pressure from politically minded gov¬ 
ernments, is taking the biggest risk that any 
army in military history ever assumed 

The Communists are bringing troops into 
Korea by the tens of thousands It Is esti¬ 
mated that the enemy now has about 720,000 
men. while the U N. has something around 
half that number 

The U. N is not likely to bring in reinforce¬ 
ments because of the distance to the vari¬ 
ous member countries Yet the Red Chi¬ 
nese can continue to send in reinforcements. 

Now the Communists have raised the real 
Issue—the withdrawal of “foreign troops’’ 
from Korea This, of course, means all but 
North and South Korean troops I’lils is 
exactly what happened before, when Rus¬ 
sian and American forces were withdrawn. 
The way was opened to Communist infiltra¬ 
tion and control of the North Korean Gov¬ 
ernment. 

'The Communists have found that the U N. 
negotiators in the preliminary conferences 
will not agree to their demand lor with¬ 
drawal of “foreign troops ’’ But the Red 
Chinese and North Korean representatives 
are not asking at this time for a decision 
on It They merely want the item on the 
agenda of the main conference The U. N. 
negotiators uan hardly refuse to discuss an 
item which they themselves have brought 
up It cannot be dismissed as out of bounds 
on the ground that it is political, because 
the presence or absence of troops in an area 
where a war has occurred is a vital subject 
for negotiation In the end the U. N will 
probably consent to seeing the item placed 
on the agenda of the main armistice discus¬ 
sions and will then urge that it be left to 
the diplomatic representatives to settle 
When the pollUcal factors come up. 

So the procedure appears now to be this* 
First, a conference on the preliminaries 
to decide what the armistice negotiators 
shall talk about This is what the present 
series of talks, begun on July 8. is supposed 
to resolve This has already consumed nearly 
2 weeks 

Second, a conference of the main repre¬ 
sentatives to decide on the actual condi¬ 
tions of the armistice—the military terms 
to assure inspection of both north and south 
zones, the establishment of a demilitarized 
zone and similar matters of a military nature. 
This has not yet begun and may take a 
month or more to negotiate Among other 
things, the conference has to decide when 
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and where the diplomats will meet to take 
up the political factors and what countries 
shall be represented Then will come the 
actual cessation of hostilities on an agreed- 
upon date 

Third, the conference of diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives will then ensue and all political 
factors will be discussed, such as admission 
of Red China to the U. N., the status of For¬ 
mosa, wlthdiawal of foreign troops from 
Korea and arrangements for the future gov¬ 
ernment of all Korea These items will 
surely lead to a deadlock which based on 
previous experience, may take from 6 to 9 
months, and probably will never be settled 
This means an indefinite continuation of 
the armistice 

At any moment that a sign of disagree¬ 
ment arises before the “cease-fire” is actually 
put into effect, tension will increase and the 
danger to U N forces will be intensified The 
presence of the large Chinese armies will be 
a constant threat and the U N will find itself 
negotiating under the duress of the rein¬ 
forced Communist armies 

If a “cease-fire” does occur, the chances 
are that the Communists will then allow the 
situation to stagnate indefinitely For there 
is no pressing reason from their side to make 
an agreement when they already have 
achieved what they had a year ago—namely, 
control of North Korea above the thirty- 
eighth parallel If all this sounds like a great 
victory for the Allies, administration spokes¬ 
men and the peace at any price elements 
which do not like to hear any questions 
raised about the victory will have to find a 
new definition of victory to teach in the 
war colleges where officers of tomorrow are 
educated in the art of warfare and its ob¬ 
jectives 


Katharine Lenroot 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

ov 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, July 18, 1951 

Mr KILGORE Mr President, Miss 
Katharine Lenroot, one of the great pub¬ 
lic servants of our time, has retired as 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau after 
more than 30 years of devoted work I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record the ex¬ 
change of letters between Miss Lenroot 
and President Truman, and several of 
the scores of tributes to her career which 
have appeared in the press of the Nation 
on the occasion of her leaving the Fed¬ 
eral service 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows 

Miss Lenroot's Letter to President Truman 
June 22. 1961. 

Dear Mr President I hereby request re¬ 
tirement from the Federal service as Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, effective Septem¬ 
ber 1 or as soon thereafter as arrangements 
can be made for my successor to take office 

It is, indeed, a hard decision to make to 
leave the Children’s Bureau, with which I 
have been associated throughout almost my 
entire working life In the 36 years in which 
I have been a member of the staff, great ad¬ 
vances have been made In maternal and 
child health, child welfare, and child-labor 
protection 'The Bureau has played a sig¬ 
nificant part in these changes through re- 
seaich, dissemination of information, coop¬ 


eration with the States in grants-ln-aid, 
establishment of Federal child-labor stand¬ 
ards, and development of methods of co¬ 
operation with citizens In behalf of children. 
It has shared with other nations knowledge 
and experience relating to child life The 
Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth served to broaden our 
understanding both of the importance of 
going forward in extending and improving 
services to children, especially in this criti¬ 
cal period of world history, and of the need 
for much more extensive research I am 
grateful, especially, for your sponsorship of 
the conference and the great contribution 
you made to its success 
In laying down my task, because I have 
reached the age when I must have more 
leisure, I am confident that with your under¬ 
standing and support of its program, the 
Children’s Bureau, with its broad concern for 
children and youth, will be given still greater 
opportunity to serve our country and the 
children who are its future. 

Respectfully yours, 

Katharine F Lenroot, 

Chief. 

President Truman's Letter to Miss Lenroot 
July 9, 1951 

Dear Miss Lenroot With real regret 1 
accept your resignation as Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security 
Agency effective at the close of business on 
August 31 next 

You have been in Government service for 
36 years, and for the past 17 years you have 
headed the Children’s Bureau That is a 
long tenure of office for any public servant 
But it is especially significant because you 
have been one of that small and select group 
of women who have risen to high public office 
through merit and determination Best of 
all your service has been as distinguished as 
it has been long continued 
Toughness is a quality not often attributed 
to women but the plain fact is that you have 
been a tough and persistent champion of 
America’s children You have made them 
both your vocation and your avocation The 
children of this country are better off for 
your having been in the Government What 
greater satisfaction could anyone take into 
retirement? 

Although you will soon retire to a well- 
earned rest, I hope that from time to time 
I shall have the chance to look to you for 
advice and help in matters affecting the 
children of America I know that you will 
never relinquish your interest in their wel¬ 
fare as long as you live 
With warmest good wishes. I am 
Very sincerely yours, 

Harry S Truman 

[From the Washington Star of July 10, 1951] 
Katharine Lenroot and Her Times 
(By George Kennedy) 

This half of the twentieth century in 
America has been wonderful for those who 
have lived it—experienced It 
Pew have done better than Katharine F. 
Lenroot, who announced yesterday that she 
is retiring as head of the Children’s Bureau 
at the end of August 
It was her good fortune to become aware 
of what was going on at the turn of the 
century, at the age of nine in Wisconsin, 
What was going on was the La Follette revo¬ 
lution 

Her father was In the thick of It Irvine 
L Lenroot, born of immigrant Swedish par¬ 
ents, was one of the young Progressives in 
the Republican Party in Wisconsin whose 
responsive surge made Robert M. La Follette 
Governor and then United States Senator. 

She heard the play-by-play account of 
those events at the family dinner table in 
Superior, the city that almost shares with 


Duluth the position at the bead of the Great 
Lakes 

Miss Lenroot is not all Swedish, although 
she has shown the marked traits of the 
Scandinavian in her beauty and strength. 
Her mother’s name was Clough, a Welsh 
name that came West from New York 
Then Washington, for her father was 
elected to Congress in the same campaign 
that put Taft in the White House. He later 
became a Senator In those automobileless 
days she especially remembers the turnout of 
Mrs Nelson W. Aldrich, wife of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, a splendid victoria drawn 
by a spanking team She also remembers 
picking wild flowers in the spring where the 
Wardman Park Hotel now stands 
Then the University of Wisconsin under 
John R Commons Professor Commons, who 
wrote the basic literature of the American 
labor movement, used to send his pupils to 
watch the legislature in action—one advan¬ 
tage of having the State university in the 
State capital 

When Katharine Lenroot emerged from 
the university in 1912 it was an exciting 
time for a young woman college graduate 
It was clear that women were not to be de¬ 
nied much longer Anna Howard Shaw, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, and the beautiful 
Inez Mulholland were leading the fight for 
woman suffrage 

But Miss Lenroot, like many young women 
of the day, did not wait for the vote Wis¬ 
consin, sparked by Commons, was about to 
put a minimum-wage law for women into 
effect—assuring them $10 or $12 a week 
Massachusetts already had such a law Her 
first job was with the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, working on cost-of-living sur¬ 
veys for the new law It was at that time 
that Prances Perkins was directing a survey 
of New York factories to prevent a repetition 
of the Triangle Shirtwaist Factory fire 
In 1915 Miss Lenroot took a Federal civil- 
service examination and was appointed an 
liivestlgator fur the Children's Bureau She 
has been there ever since 
Yesterday in her office, surrounded by pic¬ 
tures of Miss Perkins, Jane Addams, Julia 
Lathrop, the first chief of the bureau, Grace 
Abbott, the second (Miss Lenroot is the 
third); Lillian Wald of the Henry Street 
settlement and Florence Kelley of the Con¬ 
sumers League, she told some of the history 
ol the office 

The Children’s Bureau had its birth when 
Miss Wald and Mrs Kelley, both of whom 
lived at the Henry Street Settlement in New 
York, sent Piesident Theodore Roosevelt a 
letter suggesting that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should open an office that would give 
out information to save lives of infants and 
children much in the same way that the 
Agriculture Department was advising larm- 
ers on how to avoid the loss of calves and 
pigs 

No idea that sounded good was too radical 
for Teddy, and he sent them a wire “Sounds 
bully, come down and we’ll talk it over ” 

’The campaign to get Congress to ap¬ 
prove Of the Idea took 6 years The Federa¬ 
tion of Women’s Clubs, church organizations 
and the National Committee on Child Labor 
waged a campaign for it 

When the Children’s Bureau came into be¬ 
ing, women went into Government to work 
on something they were interested in, ahead 
of their getting the vote Julia Lathrop, 
Miss Addams’ assistant at Hull House. Chi¬ 
cago. became the first director. 

One of the first tasks of the bureau was 
to get all the States to report on that most 
Important element of vital statistics. Infant 
mortality Slowly State after State came 
Into the conference of those reporting. 

Some of the reports were shocking. They 
brought the national average down to one 
Infant death to 10 births 

The change that has come about since 
is due to medical advances, public-health 
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moaauns, and In no small measure to the 
work of the bureau in getting the facts be. 
fore the public and getting groups to co¬ 
operate in the looalltlea. 

Today four deaths In 100 births is high, 
and ae she talked Miss Lenroot pointed to a 
map showing the black spots Strangely 
enough, several of the States that used to 
lead in unfortunate statistics no longer are 
In the ten with the highest infant mortality. 
Today New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona, 
States where the “wetbacks," the Mexican 
migratory laborers, flood across the border 
with their families, lead all the rest 

In 1016 Congress passed a child>labor law 
which was held unconstitutional by the Su¬ 
preme Court Two years later a North Caro¬ 
lina father sued for the right to send his boys 
to work in the cotton mills —Hammer ▼. 
Dagenhart For years proponents tried to 
pass a child labor amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution Miss Lenroot became head of the 
bureau In 1934 by appointment of President 
Franklin D Roosevelt The Fair Labor 
Standards Act or Wage and Hour Law went 
into effect in 1938 with its provision against 
child labor, and In affirming its constitu¬ 
tionality In 1940, the Supreme Court reversed 
the Hammer v Dagenhart ruling 

As chief of the bureau. Miss Ijenroot bad 
charge of the enforcement of the child labor 
provisions Her experience in that showed 
her how things had Improved 

“We found that children no longer were 
employed In the cotton mills," she said 
“They were going to school We only found 
them In fringe Industries, cleaning shrimps 
or pulling turkey feathers We have come 
a long way since the child labor fight of the 
World War I period " 

[From the Washington Post of July 15, 1951J 
Children's Friend 

The Children's Bureau was In its infancy 
when Katharine Lenroot Joined it as a special 
investigator 36 years ago It had been es¬ 
tablished to report "upon all matters per¬ 
taining to the welfare of children and child 
111 e among all classes of our people • • 

and had found a sorry picture of needless 
mortality among mothers and babies It was 
estimated fiom the limited reports available 
that throughout the country 61 mothers died 
for e\ery lO.COO live childbirths. and for 
every 1,000 live births the country lost 100 
babies during their first year of life In 
1949, the maternal mortality rate ^^as down 
to 8, and Infant mortality to 29 

Such vit.il statistics afford but a partial 
Insight into the Intertwined careers of the 
Children’s Bureau and of Miss Lenroot who 
has been its chief for the past 17 yeais With 
the pa&sage of the Social Security Act In 
1936, the Bureau assumed administration of 
title V, providing for grants to the States 
for development of maternal and child- 
health services, services to crippled children, 
and child-welfare services In 1938, it under¬ 
took responsibility for the child-labor pro¬ 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
From 1943 to 1947, it handled the Emer¬ 
gency Maternltv and Infant Care Program, 
under which Federal funds were used to pay 
for medical, hospital, and nursing care dur¬ 
ing childbearing for over 1,200,000 wives of 
men in the Armed Forces, and for the care 
during illness of mure than 200,000 children 
of servicemen. 

Few public careers could have provided 
richer rewards than Miss Lenroot must have 
gained from the accompUshments of the 
Children’s Bureau. “The children of this 
country,” President Truman wrote in ac¬ 
cepting her resignation, “are better off for 
your having been in the Government What 
greater satisfaction could anyone take Into 
retirement’" What higher accolade could 
any public servant earn? It is a matter of 
great good fortune for the country that the 


President has already selected Dr. Martha 
Eliot as her successor Dr. Eliot herself has 
served the Children’s Bureau lor a quarter 
century, directing some of its most impor¬ 
tant research work In the field of child health 
and working with Miss Lenroot as associate 
director The Nation's children will continue 
to be in good hands. 


[From the Louisville (Ky ) Courier-Journal 
of July 18, 1851] 

She Helped Broaden the Horizons or Lms 
In America today far more children sur¬ 
vive their fragile years of Infancy than 40 
years ago They live in sturdier health 
They live In prospect of freedom from ex¬ 
ploitation as they grow older, yet not old 
enough for grinding labor. They live In 
brighter piospects of opportunity, In assur¬ 
ance Uiat the iusiituilous which serve 
them—the courts, the hospitals, the shel¬ 
ters, the centers of recreation—are better 
and more enlightened in every aspect. 

That all this is so is due in a large port 
to operations of the Children's Buieau, once 
a part of the Doimrtinent of Labor, now in 
the Federal Security Agency And to refine 
the record further, much Is due to the per¬ 
sonal work of Katharine Lenroot. Chief of 
the Bureau There Is a point in saying this 
now. as Miss Lenroot retires after 17 years 
In that poht, after 38 years altogether with 
the Children's Bureau 

The daughter of a former United States 
Senator. Miss Lenroot is known all over the 
world as one of its foremort authorities on 
child welfare She hes given the largest 
part of her life to that field, with such re¬ 
sults of richer, more radiant existence and 
proml&c for milhons that her departure from 
public service Is a national loss 


[Prom the New York Times of July 11, 1951] 
Miss Lenroot to Retire 
Announcement has been made of the im¬ 
pending rethement of Miss Katharine P. 
Lenroot. Chief of the Children’s Bureau of 
the Pedcial Security Agency Mist. Lenroot 
Joined the Children's Bureau in 1914, 2 years 
after Its creation, and has seived as Chief 
of the Bureau since 1934 Thanks In large 
measure to her tireless efforts, these last 
30 years have seen many Improvements in the 
field of child and maternal welfare 

The Children’s Biueau lb. In a sense, the 
conscience of the American people toward 
our children It has been the pilot plant 
for many of the now well-established social- 
welfare piojccts Through the establish¬ 
ment of health and maternal facilities and 
the publication of bulletins on pienntai and 
child care, the Bureau has made available the 
latest and most scientific infoimatlnn and 
advice In all these matters Miss Lenroot 
has encouraged the closest cooperation be¬ 
tween public and private agencies 

Writing in this newepnpei in 1947, Miss 
Lenioot listed the goals before us on behalf 
ol the Nation's children as proper housing, 
adequate food and medical care for all fam¬ 
ilies, good schools, and able teaching for all 
chlldicn, the expansion and strengthening 
of both public and private child guidance 
and social-welfare programs Though much 
still remains to be done, American children 
of today are undoubtedly better off than 
were those of a generation ago Miss Len- 
root may well lake leave of office with the 
satisfaction of many goals achieved 

The President has nominated Dr Martha 
Eliot to succeed Miss Lenroot As Associate 
Chief of the Children's Bureau from 1941 to 
1940, Dr. Eliot has shown herself to be a 
courageous champion of America's children 
Under her direction we are confident that 
the Bureau will continue to play a splendid 
role. 
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[From the Madison (Wls ) Capital Times of 
July 11, 1051] 

WmooNsm Is Proud or Katharine Lenroot 

One of Wisconsin’s great daughters an¬ 
nounced the other day that she Is retiring 
from her long and distinguished career of 
public service She is Katharine P Lenroot, 
chief of the United States Children's Bu¬ 
reau and the daughter of a shining name 
in Wisconsin’s history, the late Senator 
Irvine L Lenroot 

Katharine Lenroot began the career that 
was to bring her national fame here in the 
State of Wisconsin, as a member of the State 
industrial commission. She later went to 
the Children's Bureau in Washington and 
rose rapidly to the position from which she 
has now resigned 

Pew people have brought such selfloss de¬ 
votion to so good a cause as Katlmrlue Len¬ 
root brought to her Job of defending and 
protecting the children of this Nath n Her 
rich experience and her limitless capacity 
for understanding and work brought lasting 
benefits to America In recent years the 
world has borrowed from her through her 
contributions to the welfare programs of 
the United Nations 

The Nation's sentiments wer well ex¬ 
pressed by the President, who paid tribute 
to her as “a tough and persistent champion 
of children's rights ’’ 

Wisconsin Is grateful to and proud of 
Katharine Lenroot 


Public Hofitbg Condition* in Lot Angelef 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHET HOLIFiELD 

OP cai,ipornia 

IN I'HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. July U, 1951 

Mr HOLIFIELD Mr Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a telegram from 
Mr Nicola GiuUi, chairman of the Hous¬ 
ing Authority of the City of Los Angeles 
fox 14 years 

This telegiam completely contradicts 
and refutes an article appearing in the 
July 17, 1951, Vi^all Stieet Journal, re¬ 
garding the rental housing situat’on m 
Los Angeles ^3cordmg to Mr Giulii the 
article pi-esents a biased viewpoint and 
is not factual 

In the Interest of making available in¬ 
formation on the actual lental and pub¬ 
lic housing conditions in the city of Itos 
Angeles, I am placing thi.s telegiam in 
the Record* 

Los Anceies. Calif , July 17.1951. 
Congressman Cuesteb Holifuxd, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D C 

My attention has Just been directed to an 
article appearing in the July 17. 1951, iskuo 
of the Wall Street Journal concerning thl« 
agency's new 10,000 dwelling unit low-lent 
housing and slum-clearance program In 
my 14 years as chairman of the housing 
authority of the city of Los Aiigiles. I have 
never read a more unlalr, untrue, and pat¬ 
ently biased article in n suiiposedly respon-ai- 
ble newspaper While the article consists 
primarily of conclusions of the writer based 
upon alleged quotations from various in¬ 
dividuals, It purports to be a factual sum¬ 
mary of our new program in relation to gen¬ 
eral hc.uslng conditions in the city ol Los 
Angeles At the outset of the article the 
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writer states “nearly 1 In every 20 Angel- 
Inos will be a public housing tenant *' The 
truth Is that when our new program Is com¬ 
pleted there will be a total of 14,852 dwelling 
ui its of permanent low-rent public housing 
in the city of Los Angeles According to 
the 1950 Federal census there are a total pf 
709,ICO family dwelling units In the city 
of Los Angeles, therefore a little simple arith¬ 
metic reveals that Instead of 1 out of every 
20 families, not persons, only 1 out of every 
50 families wdll be living in public housing. 
A further example of the writer's completely 
misleading and inaccurate statements is con¬ 
tained in his statement of hall truth where¬ 
in he says the new program will “add 45,000 
more jieoplc to the 48 000 already in public 
horsing '• The full truth is that of the 
43.000 persons presently occupying public 
housing xn the city of Los Angeles approxi- 
m ely 21,000 occupy temporary wax housing 
and temporary veteians’ emergency housing 
which are to be replaced by the new pro¬ 
gram In other words, instead of a total of 
93,000 pertoixs occupying public housiixg the 
correct figure is approximately 72 000 After 
leading eff with these untrue and half true 
conclusions, calculated to alarm the reader, 
he proceeds to quote thiee individuals who 
represent the local counterpart of the main 
organizations composing the national real 
estate lobby, to wit James M Udall, a past 
president of the Los Angeles Realty Board 
and the Los Angeles Apartment House Own¬ 
ers Association Fritz B Burns, a past presi¬ 
dent of the National Association of Homo 
Builders, and Earl S Anderson, current sec¬ 
retary of the Los Angeles Real Estate Board 
He quotes no one else He quotes Mr Udall 
as saying that “a recent survey shows that 
there are 2.000 apartments here renting at 
lets than $40 per month and vacant and that 
this survey covered only a third of the clty'o 
425 000 rental units ’’ In addition, he also 
stated “it suggests that there is not only a 
hou.sing surplus, but it exists for the same 
l»)w-income group for which the new hous¬ 
ing project is designed ’’ What organiza¬ 
tion made the alleged survey and where In 
the city these 2,000 apartments are loc.ated 
Is not stated The housing authority at 
the present time Is engaged in relocating 
approximately 1 707 families from the 11 
Bites for this new program The Los Angeles 
A^artment House Owners Associatioxi, of 
which Mr Udall Is a director, has not re¬ 
ferred this agency to one single dwelling 
txnlt in its relocation program nor has it 
done so in the post when this agency has 
been engaged in removing excess income 
families from our permanent low-rent proj¬ 
ects In addition, the residential research 
committee of Los Angeles which Is a non¬ 
profit private community organization or¬ 
ganized for the development and distribu¬ 
tion of factual information on conditions 
affecting hjusing, mortgage lending, con¬ 
struction, and related aspects of real estate 
in Los Angeles County, in its last quarterly 
report dated May 11, 1951, states that va¬ 
cancies in single dwellings renting for $40 
per month or less had dropped from 1 4 per¬ 
cent in July 1950 to 0 80 percent in 
Apill 1951 It also states that vacancies in 
unfurnished multiple dwellings stood at 1 90 
pel cent but no rental breakdown is given. 
Normal vacancy ration in the city of Los 
Angeles is considered to be 6 percent In 
considering Mr Udall’s statement, however, 
It should also be borne in mind that to the 
$40 per month quoted must be added from 
ton to fifteen dollars per month for utilities 
making a total cost of fifty to fifty-five dol¬ 
lars per month compared with the $32 50 
per month which is the averoge rent for a 
two-bedroom unit in our new program in¬ 
cluding utilities Therefore, based upon this 
agency’s own experience as well as the most 
reliable private research organization in the 
city of Los Angeles Mr Udall’s statement and 
conclusion is Just not true. 


The writer quoted Mr. Burns as being 
critical of the Housing Authority’s “esti¬ 
mated construction cost of $11,000 per unit," 
and in commenting said, “We just com¬ 
pleted some two-bedroom units at a cost 
of $5,000 each Less than half the cost of 
these project housing units ’’ The $11,000 
estimated cost quoted by Mr. Burns Is the 
total cost per dwelling unit Including the 
cost of land and slum improvements, clear¬ 
ing of said slums, the cost of new site im¬ 
provements, including all utilities, side¬ 
walks. streets, etc, and is. therefore, not 
comparable in any way with the $5,000 net 
construction-cost figure cited by Mr Burns 
The estimated net construction cost per 
dwelling unit for our new program is esti- 
niatet' at $5,312 for one-bedroom units, 
$6,265 for two-bedroom units, and $7,905 
for three-bedroom units In addition, room 
sizes will be laiger and constiuction of a 
more permanent type than anything pres¬ 
ently being constxticted by speculative 
builders Mr Anderson is quoted as saying, 
“The national rearmament effort has taken 
up the unemployment slack and the surplus 
of housing la evident at hand," and refers 
the reader to the rental section of the Los 
Angeles limes on a “certain" Sunday His 
point concerning unemployment is com¬ 
pletely irrelevant and his statement con¬ 
cerning the surplus of housing has already 
been factually refuted 

In addition, the article refers to the recent 
action ot the city council in approving sites 
for our entire new progiam by a vote of 
10 to 5, but again because of obvious bias 
only contains a statement of Councilman 
Debs, who voted against two of the projects 
rei erred to The writer failed to quote a 
single person or organization who supports 
the program, such as all local veteran organ¬ 
izations, all local labor organizations, the 
League of Women Voters, and some 75 other 
organizations It is a shame and a disgrace 
that an allegedly responsible newspaper 
W’ould print such an unfair and biased 
article, and I am sure thousands of our 
citizens Join me in my views 

I pm supplying you with the facts con¬ 
cerning this matter In the hope that you 
will use them in debating tomorrow when 
an effort is scheduled to be made In the 
House to limit the national program to 
6,000 dwelling units for the next fiscal year 
Please do everything you can toward sus¬ 
taining the inference committee report of 
60 000 units 

Kindest personal regards, 

Nicoia Gitjcn, 

Chairman 


Prayer for a Missouri Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OP MlSSlSblPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July IB, 1951 

Mr RANKIN. Mr Speaker, the Amer¬ 
ican people are horrified by the disas¬ 
trous floods now sweeping through Kan¬ 
sas and Missouri, drowning people, de¬ 
molishing homes, schools, and business 
houses, destroying crops, and washing 
away the land. 

This could all have been prevented by 
the creation of a Missouri Valley Au¬ 
thority, such as we have on the Tennes¬ 
see River. As I said the other day, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has wrought 
the greatest development of ancient or 
modern times. 


I have been introducing bills for a 
Missouri Valley Authority in every Con¬ 
gress for many years. 

If my bill had been passed years ago, 
this, and similar disasters, could have 
been averted. The people throughout 
those States drained by the Missouri 
River and its tributaries could have been 
enjoying reduced electric-power rates 
By holding back the floods on those 
streams and preventing them from syn¬ 
chronizing with the floods on the upper 
Mississippi and the Ohio Rivers, we 
could have piotected the lower Missis¬ 
sippi. as well as the Missouri Basin, and 
saved enough money to have paid for the 
entire development 
If Congress wants to prevent these 
disasters in the years to come, save that 
vast volume of hydroelectric power that 
is now going to waste every year on the 
Missouri and its tributaries, piotect the 
lowei Mississippi from the disasteis with 
which it has been visted, conserve the 
soil of the area, and save untold hun- 
dieds of millions of dollais in flood- 
control expenditures on the lower 
stretches of the father of waters, then 
you should follow the example set by the 
creation of the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority and pass the bill which I have in¬ 
troduced for a similar authority for the 
Missouri River and its tiibutaries 
At this point I am inserting a verse 
which seems to me to be appropriate at 
this time 

It reads as follows: 

When dust storms sweep from cveiy field 
And fill our eyes and ears and throat, 
When all our steamboats are aground. 

Or all oui houses are afloat. 

When transpoitatlon has become 
As obsolete as Noah’s Ark, 

When all our land is washed away 
And all our people In the dark. 

Then hear our prayers, God, speed the day, 
When Congress gives us MV A. 


Sales Tax Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN -niE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19. 1951 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Benjamin L Masse, which appeared In 
the July 21, 1951, issue of the magazine 
America. 

Sales Tax Proposals 

Beiore a skeptical Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee on July 6, the National Association 
of Manufacturers dusted off its old proposal 
for a general consumption tax As outlined 
by Charles R. Sllgh, Jr, chairman of the 
NAM tax committee, the consumption tax 
would be Imposed at the manufacturing lev¬ 
el and apply to everything except food, 
liquor, and tobacco. (Liquor and tobacco 
would continue to be subject to heavy excise 
taxes ) Mr. Sllgh estimated that at a 19- 
percent rate the consumption tax would 
raise $18,000,000,000 a year 

The Finance Committee also heard a pro¬ 
posal for a general sales tax at the retail 
level from the American Retail Federation 
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and other retail groups. Formerly opposed 
to such a tax, the inttuential National Re¬ 
tail Dry Goods Association told the commit¬ 
tee that it was preferable both to an increase 
in personal and corporation Income taxes 
and to the NAM's tax at the manufacturer 
level. The commltteo was also cool to this 
proposal. 

The standard objection to sales taxes, of 
whatever kind, of course, is that they are 
necessarily regressive. In taxing the pur¬ 
chases of rich and poor at the same rate they 
fall more heavily on the poor As our tak 
system has developed, the dominating prin¬ 
ciple has become “ability to pay," and this 
is reflected in the progressive tax on per¬ 
sonal and to a lesser extent, on corporation 
incomes From this source we are currently 
deriving about 85 percent of our revenue. 
Sales taxes, in the form of excise taxe.s, also 
have a place in the Federal tax picture, but 
a relatively minor one If the country 
wishes to maintain the equitable tax princi¬ 
ple of “ability to pay,” the present empha¬ 
sis on Income taxes must be maintained, 
although in times of emergency there is a 
legitimate excuse for expanding somewhat 
the scope of excise taxes Senator Tom Con- 
MALLY, Democrat, Texas, had this tax phi¬ 
losophy in mind when he accused propo¬ 
nents of a general sales tax of attempting to 
shift the tax burden from their shoulders to 
the shoulders of consumers 

The conservative chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, Senator Walter George, 
Democrat, Georgia, pointed out another dif¬ 
ficulty, which rendered the proposal for a 
general sales tax “Impractical " Were the 
Federal Government to e'.pand its opera¬ 
tions into the salcs-tax field, it would gravely 
Interfere with State and municipal efforts to 
raise revenues At the present time 29 
States have a sales tax l^ey would resent 
and fight any attempt of the United States 
Treasury to poach on their preserves 

Proponents argue (1) that only a sales tax 
will reach $130,000,000,000 oi personal in¬ 
come not now under levy, and (2) that high 
income-tax rates destroy personal Initiative 
and imperil corporate finances The first 
argument forgets that the “untouched” 
$130,000,000,000 is actually taxed, indirectly, 
in all kinds of ways. The second argument, 
a strong one in peacetime, loses much of its 
cogency in time of war and national 
emergency. 


Economy Where It Hurtf and Rule by 
Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or m.w YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr MULTER Mr Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing two items which appeared in the 
Washington Post of July 19, 1951, I un¬ 
derstand are being reprinted in news¬ 
papers throughout the country as a pub¬ 
lic service by the International Latex 
Corp. 

Both items have an important bearing 
upon the Defense Production Act now 
before the House I recommend that 
every Member read them. 

[From the Washington Post of July 10, 1951] 
Economy Where It Hurts 
(An editorial In the New York Times) 

Both Houses of Congress have, os usual, 
spent a good deal of time this spring and 
summer worrying about the annual appro¬ 


priation bills to pay for the manifold activi¬ 
ties of the Federal Government for the year 
19Sl<-62. The House has been cutting down 
the President's budgetary requests and in 
some cases the Senate has been going the 
House one better. 

Though some of the speclflo cuts they 
make may not be wise, it is an excellent 
thing for our legislators seriously to con¬ 
cern themselves with economy In Govern¬ 
ment But while economy-minded Con¬ 
gressmen have been wrangling over a slash 
of 525 automobiles in one bill and elimina¬ 
tion of 46 chauffeurs in another we wonder 
why so many have been insistently turning 
their backs on a really fertile field for the 
economizers, where savings could be meas¬ 
ured In terms not of millions but of billions. 

General Marshall reported not long ago 
that of the $36,000,090,000 voted for rearm¬ 
ament last year a full 20 percent had gone 
up In smoke He didn't use the word 
smoke, however He used tlie word Infla¬ 
tion. Charles E Wilson reminded us the 
other day that a heavy antiaircraft gun that 
cost $160,000 belore Korea is now $250,000, 
a pair of combat boots has gone from $5 22 
to $1163, wool shirts from $7 84 to $17 35, 
and so on No citizen needs to be reminded 
of what has happened to the price of food 
or clothing for him The Government, no 
less than the average citizen, can be bled 
white by Inflation, and the proce'^s is already 
well under way This Is something for the 
economy bloc in Congress to have the cour¬ 
age to face up to It is all right to econo¬ 
mize on smaller things, but Inflation is the 
biggest thing to have hit this country’s 
pocketbook yet 

[Prom the Washington Post of July 19, 1951] 
Rule by Lobby 

(Sylvia F Porter, in the Atlanta Journal) 
What we are being forced to witness Is 
nothing short of and nothing more than 
pressure-group government in America 
That's one of the must evil and disastrous 
things that can happen In a demociacy 
Yet, that Is what we have seen In Con¬ 
gress' frantic fumbling over the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act these last several days 
The exhibition has been downright shame¬ 
less 

The farm bloc? Ihe farmers want floors 
under but no ceilings above farm prices 
The business lobbies? They’re all for 
stabilizing wages but they don't want an 
offlcial finger touching prices or profits 
The unions? They want stiff price con¬ 
trols but weak wage controls or if it can be 
managed, no wage controls at all 

The auto and appliance dealers? They 
don’t care what happens to controls general¬ 
ly but they sure don’t want any tough curbs 
on Installment buying of autos or tele¬ 
vision sets. 

The meat Interests won’t stand for meat 
controls 

The banking interests won’t even listen 
to an argument for additional loan controls 
The real estate lobbies are livid at the 
Idea of continuing or tighter rent and hous¬ 
ing controls 

And so It goes up and down the line 
Each is acting as a group unto Itself— 
and the devil take the country as a whole. 

Each wants the “benefits” of inflation (I 
use the word "benefits” sarcastically) and 
each wants some other group to pay the 
bill 

And what’s so shocking, so shameful about 
It is that our Congress Is bowing meekly 
before the lobbies, is giving in to the most 
arrogant demands and nut even blushing 
about it. 

Only the patriot hasn't been heard; only 
the consumer hasn't been consulted; only 
the national defense hasn’t been mentioned. 

As for the reaction of the special Interests, 
one auto dealer said it all as far as I am 
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concerned; “I never believed we could swing 
It, that we could get what we asked Wow ” 

We still have a little time left to regain 
our balance Let us cut through the name¬ 
calling, try to reach the fundamentals 

Let us assume we will continue ovr re- 
moblllzation; let us assume we will not be 
BO Insane that we will give up our defense 
program now, fall back Into another pre- 
Korean unpreparednesB. 

What then? 

Defense Mobilization Director Wilson says 
wo will be over the remobllizatlon hump by 
1963 Between now and the end of 1952, 
thoTigh, the schedule calls for rapidly 
mounting defense spending In a few 
months, spending is slated to rise to $1,000,- 
000,000 a week 

Even though the entire emphasis right 
now is on deflation, therefore—and there is 
more talk of bust than boom—there still 
will be a big pinch on materials, manpower, 
and equipment next year 

To face even that possibility without 
plenty of ammunition in the locker Is down¬ 
right stupid To risk another Inflation is 
to make sure that wo will have another 
deflation 

And the signposts on that road are written 
in the pages of history in the blackest of 
letters—Inflation to deflation to bankiuptcy 
to dictatorship 

That Is why ue must keep our powder dry, 
In the economic as well ns the mllit.ary sense. 

If wc use our heads and pull together 
these ne<t several months, we can attain and 
we can maintain economic stability 

Pressuie-trroup government is sick gov¬ 
ernment We cannot afford this sickness; 
wc must not permit this sickness 


Tlie Tungsten Scandal Reported by the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAIR ENGLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 6, 1951 

Mr ENGLE Mr Speaker, recently a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services, known as the John^^ 
son Subcommittee on Preparedness, is¬ 
sued a statement on the tungsten pro¬ 
gram Tungsten is an absolute essential 
in our war effort The statement by the 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the Sen¬ 
ate Committee on Armed Services fully 
confirms everything which has been 
stated by the House Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining with reference to this 
important subject I have prepared 
some excerpts from this Senate report, 
which I think will be of interest to the 
House and the country at large, and, 
under unanimous consent, I include 
them at this point in the Record 
BiGNiricANT Statements Contained in the 
Report op the PREPAREDNrss fauBcoMMir- 
TEE OF the SENATT COMMITTEE ON ARMED 
Services on Tungsten 

BLIND MAN S BLUFF 

Here were two agencies—the Munitions 
Board and the Department of the Aimy. 
Each was the child of a parent organization— 
the Nation's Defense Establishment. Each 
had an important defense responsibility in¬ 
volving a vital metal—tungsten Each had 
the clear obligation to work together for the 
national security. • • • 
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The Army had an Important program—the 
levelopment of armor>plerclng shells—which 
equlred large amounts of tungsten The 
Slunltlons Board had the responsibility of 
stockpiling the metal lest America’s supplies 
ae suddenly cut off 

It would be difficult to picture a situation 
3 rying more loudly for the closest coopera¬ 
tion The armor-piercing shell develop¬ 
ment—the so-called core program—was a 
foundation stone of the Nation’s military 
plans The stockpiling was absolutely essen¬ 
tial since the major sources of tungsten were 
overseas—particularly in China—and could 
readily be cut off 

The two agencies had merely to get to¬ 
gether, decide how much was needed and 
ask the Congress for the appropriations 

And yet, for nearly 3 years no one—abso¬ 
lutely no one—informed the Munitions 
Board of the amount of tungsten required 
for the Army's core program and the Board 
made no effort to find out about it The 
two agencies seem to have been playing 
blind-man’s bluff 

Meanwhile nobody was storing up tung¬ 
sten 

When they finally got together it was too 
late China, the principal source, was Just 
about ready to fall into the hands of the 
Communists 

Even then, they acted as though time 
were something not for action The pro- 
gi am for stockpiling tungsten merely stepped 
up from a crawl to a shuffle. For nearly 2 
years, the agencies planned to make plans 
but rarely took any action, 

TUNGSTEN STARVATION 

Today, the United States and the free 
world vstand on the verge of tungsten starva¬ 
tion Production can be Increased, more ef¬ 
ficient methods can be found, nonessential 
uses can be slashed ruthlessly But the fact 
remains that no foreseeable eventuality will 
provide all that is needed by the European 
democracies and the Americas to meet their 
essential civilian and military requirements. 

SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS AND BUNGLING 

A detailed study of the actions of the Mu¬ 
nitions Board in connection with the stock¬ 
piling of tungsten reveals a startling degree 
of short-sightedness and bungling which has 
hampered our preparedness program and 
impaired our security. While all ol the facts 
upon which this conclusion is based can¬ 
not be made public without direct aid and 
comfort to our enemies, enough are set forth 
below to be indicative of the remainder 

The main reason for the low state of our 
tungsten stockpile. In our opinion, is the 
Inadequacy of the stockpile objectives from 
July 23, 1946, the date of the enactment 
of the Stockpiling Act, to July 20, 1960, alter 
the beginning of the Korean war. • • • 

The initial objective was Increased on De¬ 
cember 31, 1948. but even this new objec¬ 
tive was inadequate in that it failed to rec¬ 
ognize the need to discount the probability 
that some Imports would be cut off during 
a war It is obvious that such an Inade¬ 
quate objective would not protect this coun¬ 
try from a “dangerous and costly dependence 
• * • upon foreign nations • ’ * ’In 

times of national emergency.” as contem¬ 
plated in the stockpiling statute This sec¬ 
ond Inadequate objective w’ds maintained 
for over a year and a half because of a dis¬ 
agreement between the Department of the 
Interior and the Munitions Boaid over stra¬ 
tegic assumptions which are the basis for 
discounting Imports. * * * 

Of course, inadequate objectives resulted in 
Inadequate procurement of tungsten for the 
stockpile. * • • 

NO SINGLE AGENCY 

This committee is of the opinion that so 
long as the responsibility for Imports of 
tungsten and other strategic materials is not 
centralized in a single Government agency, 
there can be no certainty that Imported 


supplies available to the United States will 
be adequate Reliance on market fluctua¬ 
tions, subject as they are to speculative 
manipulation to assure needed imports, is a 
weak reed for our preparedness program. 
More use should be made of our Govern¬ 
ment's international bargaining power, e g , 
one of our strongest assets, the power to 
make loans abroad has remained 
unused • • • 

CUT OFF FROM MAJOR SUPPLIES 
Almost overnight, we have been cut off 
from our major sources of this metal which 
Is so essential in peace and so vital in war. 
Those sources are the rich reserves of the Par 
East which we have lost through the Com¬ 
munist conquest of China, the bloody con¬ 
flict in Korea, and the ceaseless guerrilla 
fighting in southeast Asia 

At the same time, our tungsten coffers, 
which should have been filled to the high- 
water mark against just such a contingency, 
are down to the danger point We face the 
lean years without the comforting fat we 
should have accumulated in the days of 
plenty 

THE PRICE WE PAT 

The price we will pay for our sins of omis¬ 
sion will be high—very high 

We can increase our production, we can 
dip into our stockpiles, we can buy from 
what Is left of the free world But the harsh, 
Inescapable fact is that we can foiesee noth¬ 
ing short ol a miracle that will produc e 
enough tungsten for the combined essential 
needs of ourselves and our allies • • • 
Taking Into consideration all the circum¬ 
stances, reasonable men would expect the 
United States Government to have a policy 
for stimulating both domestic and foreign 
production. However, reasonable men are 
frequently disappointed In their expecta¬ 
tions There is very little in the line of a 
well-rounded domestic program and less 
than that—In fact, nothing—In the line of a 
foreign program 


Tidelandt Oil 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr MANSFIELD Mr Speaker, I am 
today introducing House Joint Re.solu- 
tlon 296, to provide that royalties re¬ 
ceived under certain mineral leases cov¬ 
ering submei ged lands of the Continen¬ 
tal Shelf shall be set aside in the Treas¬ 
ury for use as grants-in-aid of educa¬ 
tion, and for other pm’poses 

The Supreme Court has ruled in U S. 
V California (332 U. S 19), June 23, 
1947 The Supreme Court stated with¬ 
out equivocation that "California is not 
the owner of the 3-mile marginal belt 
along the coast ” And in U S. v. Texas 
(339 U S 704), October 16, 1950, the 
Court settled for all time this contro¬ 
versial argument between the United 
Slates and the several States by holding 
that the ownership and proprietary 
rights to this marginal sea. as well as the 
governmental powers of regulation and 
control, was in the United States of 
America as a whole. 

Thus, the Supreme Court has de¬ 
clared without question that permanent 
rights and dominions in this area have 
been vested in the Government of the 


United States and not in the respective 
States themselves. 

It is the purpose of this bill, which 
is in large part a companion measure 
to similar bills Introduced m the Senate 
by Senators Hill, Douglas, Morse, Ben¬ 
ton. Tobey, Neely, Sparkman, Ke- 
FAUVER, Chavez, Humphrey, and Hen¬ 
nings. to provide on a long-range basis 
for the education of the children of the 

nited States and to place the funds de- 

ved from the oil deposits in the mar¬ 
ginal sea areas in a special account in 
the United States Treasury for that pur¬ 
pose It is also the intent of this res¬ 
olution that during the time of the pres¬ 
ent national emergency, all funds de¬ 
rived from the so-called tidelands oil 
shall be used for only such urgent de¬ 
velopment essential to the national de¬ 
fense and the national security as the 
Congress may determine. After the 
termination of the present national 
emergency, the moneys in this special 
account shall be used exclusively as 
grant-in-aid of primary, secondary, and 
higher education. 

Undei section 3 of the resolution a 
National Advisory Council on Grants- 
in-Aid of Education will be established. 
This Council will be composed of 12 per¬ 
sons having experience in the fields of 
education and public administration. 
Foul will be appointed by the Piesident 
of the Senate, four will be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, and four will be appointed 
by the President of the United States 
Not moie than two from each group of 
four appointees shall be members of the 
same political party It shall be the 
function of the National Advisory Coun¬ 
cil to formulate and transmit to the 
Piesident of the United States for sub¬ 
mission to Congiess, not latei than 
February 1, 1953. a plan foi the equi¬ 
table allocation of the moneys available 
for use as grants-m-aid to Ameiican 
schools 

The moneys to be derived undei this 
lesolutiori would not be intended as a 
substitute foi but lalher an additional 
supplement to any progiam for Federal 
aid to education to be paid for out of tax 
revenues 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution oilers a 
reasonable solution to the present fc<^de- 
lunds situation which will not, in my 
opinion, be settled definitely until leg¬ 
islation is adopted either ^o pcimit the 
noimal private exploration of the off¬ 
shore fields to go forward under the 
control of Fedeial Government, which 
I think would be the proper action for 
Congress to take or to tuin the prop¬ 
erties over to the States as the legLS- 
lation, recently reported out by the Ju¬ 
diciary Committee, would do This quit¬ 
claim measure has the full endoisement 
of the coastal States involved in the 
tidelands controversy 

It is estimated by the United States 
Geological Survey that there may be 
$40,000,000,000 worth of oil m the off¬ 
shore deposits This money, if used 
properly, should go far toward strength¬ 
ening the foundation of the American 
public-school system which, at the pres¬ 
ent time, is finding it exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to survive I might say at this point 
that it is not unusual for the United 
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States Govermnent to devote a portion 
of its natural resources to the advance¬ 
ment of education because the country's 
system of land-grant colleges was cre¬ 
ated through grants of public lands 
under the Morrill Act of 1862. This has 
been a wise use of a great resource in 
creating a national asset 
It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
resolution, which I have just introduced, 
will receive the support of this body and 
while I recognize that the details con¬ 
cerning its administration, may be diffi¬ 
cult to work out, 1 feel that the matter 
is of such import to all the people of 
the United States, that a satisfactory 
management of the problem could be 
achieved. These oil lands are not the 
properties of the individual States but 
they belong to all the United States of 
America 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con. 
sent, I Insert at this point in my re¬ 
marks a copy of House Joint Resolution 
296 which I have today introduced 
Joint resolution to provide that royalties re¬ 
ceived under certain mineral leases cover¬ 
ing submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf shall be set aside In the Treasury for 
use as grants in aid of education, and for 
other purposes 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States on June 23. 1947, rendered an opinion 
in the case of United States v California and 
on June 5, 1950, rendered opinions In the 
cases of United States v Louisiana and 
United States v Texas, holding that the 
United States has paramount rights In. and 
full dominion and power ovei. the submerged 
lands of the Continental Shelf adjacent to 
the shores of California, Louisiana, and 
Texas, and that the respective States do not 
own the submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf within their boundaries, and 
Whereas the American system of primary, 
sccondaiy, and higher education faces a 
financial crisis of severe magnitude because 
of the unusually large growth In the school- 
age population, because of the inadequate 
supply of teachers, and because of the de¬ 
teriorating and infirm physical plan of the 
American educational system, and 

Whereas the children of the United States 
are this Nation’s most precious natural re¬ 
source and their education has from the be¬ 
ginnings of this Republic been traditionally 
held most dear by all Americans Therefore 
be It 

Resolved, etc , That the Secretary of the 
Interior, under such regulations and subject 
to such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, is authorized to issue mineral 
leases covering the submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf The Secretary shall re¬ 
quire the payment under each such lease of 
a royalty of not less than 1214 percent of 
the amount or value of the production 
saved, removed, or sold under such lease. 

Sec 2 All moneys received by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior from leases Issued pur¬ 
suant to this resolution shall be held In a 
special account in the Treasury during the 
present national emergency, and until the 
Congress shall otherwise provide the moneys 
In such special account shall be used only 
for such urgent developments essential to 
the national defense and the national se¬ 
curity as the Congress may determine. After 
the determination of such national emer¬ 
gency the moneys in such special account 
shall be used exclusively as grants In aid of 
primary, secondary, and higher education. 

Sec 3 There Is hereby created a National 
Advisory Council on Grants in Aid of Edu¬ 
cation (hereinafter referred to as the "Coun¬ 
cil”), to bo composed of 12 persons having 
experience in the fields of education and 
public administration, 4 to be appointed by 


the President of the Senate. 4 by the 
Speaker of the House, and 4 by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. No more than 
two from each group of four appointees shall 
be members of the same political party. It 
shall be the function of the Council to 
formulate and transmit to the President of 
the United States, for submission to the 
Congress not later than February 1, 1953, a 
plan for the equitable allocation of the 
moneys available under section 2 for use as 
grants in aid of primary, secondary, and 
higher education 

Sec 4 It shall be the duty of every State 
or political subdivision or grantee thereof 
having issued any mineral lease or grant 
covering submerged lands of the Conti¬ 
nental Shelf to file with the Attorney 
General of the United States on or before 
December 31. 1951, a statement of the 
moneys or other things of value received by 
such State or political subdivision or grantee 
from or on account of each such lease or 
grant since January 1. 1940, and the Attor¬ 
ney General shall submit the statements so 
received to the Congress not later than 
February 1. 1952. 


Congressional Medal Winner Lauds 
Captain Bailey 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 

OP ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr JONES of Alabama Mr Speaker, 
under leave to eittend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following statement 
made recently by Master Bgt Stanley 
T Adams when hr rece”ved the Medal 
of Honor Sergeant Adams has given 
high praise to Capt Chailes R Bailey, 
of Jackson County, Ala, and I am pleased 
to bring his fine statement to the atten¬ 
tion of the Members The following arti¬ 
cle appeared in the Progressive Age. July 
12. 1951 

Congressional Medal Winner Lauds Captain 
Bailpt 

Washington, D C , July 3 —President Tru¬ 
man today pinned the Medal of Honor on 
Master &gt Stanley T Adams for heroism 
“above mid beyond the call of duty” in the 
Koreen War 

In this exclusive article Sergeant Adams 
w. rns that even if the war in Korea ends, 
the Communist, will "start to fight the same 
kind of dirty, stinking fight all over again, 
mavbe in India, maybe in Iran " 

The Olathe, Kans , sergeant who let enemy 
grenades bounce off his body when he led 
a 13-man unit against 260 troops, bluntly 
asserts that the Beds won’t stop In Korea 

Sergeant Adams said' 

•’I’m not much different than anybody 
else who has been to Korea Maybe I'm lucky 
I got back Thexe’re plenty of good ser¬ 
geants, good soldiers, the best buddies a man 
ever bad still over there 'They will never 
come back Maybe I’m lucky *’ 

“Sometimes I’m not too sure Everybody 
back here thinks that we’ro going to have 
an armistice and everything will be O. K. 
again They are the same people who think 
the war is for somebody else to fight, while 
they sit home nice and comfortable and read 
about It, if they can spare the time. 

"I think about all the good men we lost 
over there and I Just want to tell the Ameri¬ 
can people what it means to live and fight 
In filth, with insects and heat or maybe 


freesing cold, and maybe to die that way on 
some crawling, dirty Korean hill, or next to a 
road, or all by yourself where nobody even 
knows about it 

"The American people have to know what 
war means and what aggressioii means. 
They have to know that to the Reds human 
life means nothing Aggression means 
everything Tliey won’t stop in Korea 
"I hope all the lives we lost ovei there 
aren’t wasted They will be wasted if the 
people back home forget what has happened, 
or don’t know about It 

“We have to realize that even if the fight¬ 
ing should stop in Korea, it Just means the 
aggressors will start to fight the same kind 
of dirty, stinking fight all over again, maybe 
in India, maybe In Iran, maybe somewhere 
else 

“They say all men are created equal But 
who Is equal? Are the people who sit back 
home and worry about business profits equal 
to the man who is dying on the thirty-eighth 
parallel? 

"We are all equal—equal in our respon¬ 
sibilities and duties to America and to the 
kind of life I want my kids and your kids to 
have 

“I Just want to say another word about 
something that has bothered me We heard 
a lot of talk over there about people back 
home worrying about the rough treatment 
their boys get in training 

“Let me tell you this, the training they 
get in the Army just can’t be rough enough. 
You can’t realize this until you’ve seen the 
kind of war the Communists fight When 
you are in it. it means the difference be¬ 
tween living and dying. Just how tough you 
are—and how much you know 
“I’d like to say something else 
“I’m receiving a big honor today, but all 
the honor and everything else reverts back 
to one wonderful man He’s Capt Charles 
T Bailey, of bcottsboro, Ala Whatever I 
live to be, will be due to him ” 


Joe Walcott’s Great Victory 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr WOLVERTON Mr Speaker, 
truer words wcie never ^poken than the 
comment of a sports writer last night 
following the winning of the heavy¬ 
weight championship by Jersey Joe Wal¬ 
cott, of Camden, N J In speaking of 
Jersey Joe, he said “A good clean life 
pays off ” 

No one who knows Jersey Joe Walcott, 
whose real name is Arnold Raj^mond 
Cl cam, will ever question the fact that 
his life is a living example of the truth 
of that statement 

I have known Jersey Joe Walcott for 
many years He and his family, con¬ 
sisting of a wife and six childien, lived 
until recently in Merchantville, N. J, 
which is my home town The last few 
years he and his tamilv have lived in 
Camden. N J , a few miles distant from 
his former home Thus. I have had the 
opportunity to know him personally. I 
can testify today to the fine, upiight, and 
moral life that he has lived. This fact 
was recognized and expression given to 
it by the leading citizens of Meichant- 
vllle in a testimonial dinnei given to him 
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a few years ago, after what most people 
believed was his victory over Joe Louis. 

On the occasion of the testimonial din¬ 
ner he was also spoken of as the un¬ 
crowned champion and confidence was 
expressed in his ability sooner or later 
to establish himself as the heavyweight 
champion of the world. He has now 
made good He has accomplished what 
was predicted at that time 

The course that Jersey Joe has trav¬ 
eled to reach his pinnacle of fame has 
been no easy one He has had many set¬ 
backs, but. with his eye continually on 
the ultimate goal, he has persevered un¬ 
til success was finally gained Through 
all these years of struggle, from the time 
of the depression when he worked as a 
WPA laborer to support himself and his 
growing family, through years of ups 
and downs in the boxing game, through 
disappointments without number, he has 
battled on constantly with the thought 
that some day he would be champion 
His courage, perseverence and willing¬ 
ness to sacrifice for the gaining of his 
goal has carried him forward W'hen less 
courageous souls would have faltered 
and given up the struggle 

I wonder if we can fully estimate the 
good that will come throughout the yeais 
as a result of the thoughts and desires 
he has expressed His brief speech 
reached 60,000,000 people by radio and 
television immediately after his victory. 
He spoke as one to whom faith in God 
was a deep religious conviction He 
spoke of his desire to help the boys of 
America to live right He hoped that he 
would have the oppoitunity of addressing 
Sunday schools to accomplish this pur¬ 
pose This was no cheap publicity stunt 
He spoke what was uppermost in his 
heart His life is a guaranty of his sin¬ 
cerity of purpose On Sunday mornings 
it is a fine sight to see Joe Walcott, his 
wife, and six children attending church 
service To him participation in the 
sport of boxing is no different than par¬ 
ticipation in any other manly sport, 
track, basketball, baseball, and all the 
other sports 

The fact that Joe Walcott at 37 years 
of age could gain the championship is 
something that has never been accom¬ 
plished before in the history of boxing. 
His ability to do so leaves no doubt that 
throughout the years he has lived a clean 
life Night clubs and bright spots have 
never had an attraction for him. His 
home, with a faithful and splendidly 
educated wife and six bright, promising 
children, has been his joy and satis¬ 
faction Too much credit cannot be 
given to his wife and the children as a 
helpful influence It is for them that he 
has worked and striven, and they honor 
and respect him as a true and faithful 
father. 

In conclusion, I can safely say that 
no victory in any major sport has brought 
forth such genuine and wholehearted 
expressions of good will, satisfaction, 
and congratulations to the victor as has 
come to Joe Walcott since his victory 
last night He has the best wishes of all 
that he will have many years of health, 
happiness, and success and. that his life 
will continue to be a living example of 
the truth that a good, clean life pays 
off. 


Jack DaDiel’t Wkiiky 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH McKELUR 

or TENMES8EK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 13,1951 

Mr. McKELLAR Mr. President, as 
everybody who knows me is aware, I 
have been a temperate man all my life 
I have voted that way, and I have acted 
that way However, the State of Ten¬ 
nessee, after trying out prohibition, pro¬ 
vided for local option m the State and 
also permitted the manufacture of 
liquors 

One of the most celebrated liquors in 
our State, and indeed one of the most 
celebrated liquors in the country, is 
manufactured at Lynchburg, Moore 
County, Tenn. It is called Jack Daniel. 
The distillery w^as started by a gentle¬ 
man by the name of Jack Daniel nearly 
100 years ago Mi Daniel was a splen¬ 
did man, and he began the manufacture 
of a liquor which I am told is peculiarly 
enticing and attractive to anyone who 
tastes it. 

He had no children, and in 1907 he 
deeded the distillery ovei to his nephews, 
Lem Motlow and Dick Daniel Later 
Mr Lem Motlow became the sole owner. 
He was a man of the highest character 
and standing, and I knew him very well. 
Although I had favored prohibition, and 
it was a very live question at that time, 
he supported me in 1915 for the Senate 
Of course, if he had been considering 
only his business, his every mteiest 
would have been the other way I knew 
him, esteemed him, and respected him 
most highly. 

I first met Mr Motlow when I visited 
Lynchburg in 1915 I was told that 
he had been very much against me be¬ 
cause I favored prohibition In my 
talks with him he very frankly told me 
that the first time I ever met him he 
decided he was going to vote for me be¬ 
cause he believed that I was an honest 
man It was a very high compliment 
to me, and I have told the story with 
great pride and affection ever since I 
esteemed Mr Motlow most highly We 
were good friends from the first time I 
met him until he passed away. 

He died in 1947, leaving his distillery 
to his four sons, who have run it ever 
since, and its products still enjoy the 
high favor which it enjoyed under Jack 
Daniel, the founder, and Lem Motlow, 
his successor 

It is now owned by Mr. Motlow’s four 
sons, but I am advised that the chief 
manufacture is in the hands of his el¬ 
dest son. Reagor Motlow. The sons, like 
their father, have always been my 
friends, and their friendship I esteem 
and respect in the highest degree. 

Recently, in the July number of For¬ 
tune, is a description of the distillery. 
Everyone in Tennessee is proud of the 
successful operation of this plant. Ten¬ 
nesseans are proud of the memory of 
Jack Daniel; they are proud of the 
memory of Lem Motlow; they are proud 
of the splendid character and citizen¬ 
ship of Mr. Motlow’s four sons. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar¬ 
ticle in Fortune describing this plant be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article will make 2 Vs pages 
of the Record, at a cost of $191.34. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Rare Jack Daniel’s 

If you have never heard of Jack Daniel’s 
whisky, so much the better Its relative ob¬ 
scurity is part of its charm For this back¬ 
woods brand of spirits, which is scarcely ad¬ 
vertised at all and amounts to the merest 
ripple in the oceans of whisky produced and 
consumed in the United States, has become 
the beneficiary of a wonderful whispering 
campaign Little knots of Jack Daniel 
fanatics are to be encountered In all parts 
of the country and in all walks of life They 
pluck at one’s sleeve and whisper, ’’Try some 
of this It’s made in a ll’l ol’ still way oft 
somewhere in the hills of Tennessee The 
same family has been making it by the same 
secret process for nearly a hundred years 
It’s expensive, and hard to get. but no other 
whisky in the world tastes quite like it ” 

The enchanting thing about this legend is 
that it’s largely true Jack Daniel’s in¬ 
dubitably has a distinctive taste, though it 
is made, as most good whiskies are made, of 
no other blessed thing but grain and water 
Though not quite the oldest in years, the 
Jack Daniel Distillery is the oldest registered 
distillery in the United States, being the first 
under the wire when the registration law was 
enacted shortly after the Civil War It is 
owned and managed by the four brothers 
Motlow, grandnephews of founder Jack 
Daniel, who died childless in 1911 They 
make the whisky by the exact formula fol¬ 
lowed by their late father, Lem Motlow, and 
Uncle Jack before him, and they even employ 
some of the original primitive equipment 

They make as much of this whisky as they 
can without impairing its quality, imperiling 
their financial security, or plumb tiring 
themselves out Each year they make more— 
sometimes 50 percent more—whisky than the 
year before, but Just can’t seem to catch up 
with the demand It is a situation over 
which the brothers Motlow neither exult nor 
despair They like people to like their 
whisky, and they enjoy living well as a result 
But they have no ambition to become big 
rich, and especially not at the expense of 
family pride in the product 

Though the Motlow boys, all University of 
Vanderbilt graduates, are by no means guile¬ 
less, there is no hint of trumpery, no evi¬ 
dence of calculation even, in the remark¬ 
able word-of-mouth build-up that Jack 
Daniel’s enjoys In a field where endorse¬ 
ments are bought at fancy prices, the ros¬ 
ter of Jack Daniel's rooters is something to 
make a professional whisky publicist tear 
his hand-painted tie to shreds John N 
Garner, when he was Vice President of the 
United States and used to invite friends into 
his chambers to "strike a blow for liberty,” 
Invariably struck the blow with Jack Dan¬ 
iel’s One of the few things reported pub¬ 
licly about the private life of shy William 
Faulkner, Nobel prize novelist, is that he 
prefers to drink Jack Daniel’s "on the rocks ” 
A typical votary is a rich and retired indus¬ 
trialist who entertains lavishly on his Long 
Island estate and tells guests, "There are 
three kinds of whisky—cookin’ whisky, 
drlnkln* whisky, and sippln’ whisky This 
here (pridefully patting a bottle of Jack 
Daniel’s) is sippin’ whisky ’ 

HEAVENLY HOLLOW 

Jack Daniel’s whisky is made in a sylvan 
setting of such cool beauty and graceful 
conformation of rock mountain, fell, and 
stream, that the visitor, caught up in rev¬ 
erie, finds it difficult to rid himself of the 
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llluaion that he la reliving something out of 
a long-forgotten novel by John Fox, Jr. 
The little court-square town of Lynchburg, 
Tenn., lies lii the foothills of the Cumber¬ 
land Mountains some 70 miles southeast of 
NashvUle. A mile beyond the town, off the 
old turnpike to Chattanooga, the traveler 
comes suddenly upon “the hollow,** the 
name given a rugged ravine that runs sev¬ 
eral hundred yards back Into the hills until 
it meets a sheer limestone cliff At the base of 
the cliff is a cave, and from its great mouth 
there gushes, summer and winter, a stream 
of cool, sparkling water Anyone with an 
ounce of sentiment should be willing to be¬ 
lieve that this heavenly water, springing 
from somewhere deep in the limestone for¬ 
mation, is a major tributary to the clar¬ 
ity and flavor of Jack Daniel’s whisky. There 
Is some scientific support for the belief, too. 
The water flows at an invariable year-round 
temperature of 66 degrees and it tests com¬ 
pletely free of iron (which is murderous to 
whisky). 

Along the bank of the stream a road cuts 
through the center of the ravine On either 
side, the modest buildings are grouped. At 
the stream's edge are the brick stlllhouse, 
the leaching shed, a picturesque remnant 
from the original still, and United States 
warehouses No 1 and No. 2 Across the road 
is the wooden one-room office building 
(which catches the constant cool draft 
emanating from the cave), and below it are 
a new administration building, the power¬ 
house. two additional warehouses, and Anally 
the white-pillared mansion, facing the turn¬ 
pike, where Lem Motlow's widow lives 

Panning out from the centei piece of the 
cliff are two lesser undulating hills On the 
left slope, 400 head of beef cattle are pastured, 
and Into their pens is piped the nurturing 
"slop” or stillage from the distillery—the 
finest cattle feed in the world On the right- 
hand swell stand the sawmill and the ricks of 
sugar maple slowly burning to char It is 
through this char that Jack Daniel’s whisky, 
by an ancient but now unique process, Is 
leached after distillation The only argu¬ 
ment about the whisky countenanced 
around Lynchburg Is whether It is the spring 
water or the leaching that makes Jack 
Daniel’s the finest whisky In the world 

Whisky has been made in the Hollow, 
legally or otherwise, since revolutionary 
times. Jack Daniels was born not 6 miles 
distant from the spot in "about” 1848 At 
age 12 he went to work for Dan Call, who 
ran a distillery a few miles up the pike at a 
place called Louse Creek, and became a full 
partner at 15. Shortly after the Civil 
War, Call, a pious Lutheran, was ordered by 
the elders either to quit the church or to 
quit whisky making. Jack Daniel, who was 
a Primitive, or "fcot-washln’,” Baptist, suf¬ 
fered from no such compunctions or pres¬ 
sures, so he bought Call out He then pur¬ 
chased the Hollow and the BOO acres sm- 
roundlng It, and began making sour-mash 
whisky under his own label. 

LITTLE JACK’S MASH 


It was a straight whisky made from a 
sour mash that was dominantly corn, a 
small percentage of rye and, of course, an 
addition of barley malt to convert the starch 
Into sugar. By "sour mash” is meant merely 
that when the fresh yeast is added to the 
to cause fermentation It is Inoculated 
with a portion of the ripe yeast, or spent 
beer, from the previous day’s run. This 
called yeastlng back, or in Tennessee hill 
terms, "sloppin* back ” Compared with the 
sweet-mash or fresh-yeast process, a sow 
mash usually requires 24 hours longer to 
ferment. It thereby forms a higher amount 
of lactic acid, hence the term 
no one but a professional whisky taster 
could detect sour from sweet It Is claimed, 
however, that the yeasting-back process 
helps to ensure uniformity. 


Several fine bourbons today are made from 
a sour mash—^there Is nothing exclusive 
about it But the leaching process, which 
Jack Daniel learned from old fellows In and 
around the Hollow, is something else again. 
It was peculiar to Tennessee, and the Mot- 
lows are the only ones to have carried it 
down, in Just that fashion, to present-day 
distilling. 

BU. LITTLE MAN 

From the time he acquired the Hollow 
little Jack Daniel (he stood 6 feet. 5 Inches 
high), garbed himself In a knee-length frock 
coat of black broadcloth, affected a high- 
rolled planter’s hat. fawn-colored vest, and 
broad bow tie, and was never thereafter seen, 
day or night, in any but such formal attire. 

As 76-year-old Uncle Jess Motlow. the 
family whisky taster and raconteur, recalls 
him, “He was a tidy little man, vain, ex¬ 
actin’. but generous ’* He was fond of his 
own liquor, and of the ladies, but remained 
to the end of his life a preening bachelor. 
Some years before he passed on he had a 
life-sized statue of himself sculped It 
stands today on a little patch of greensward 
at the entrance to the cave 

Though Jack Daniel prospered and grew to 
preeminence over all other Tennessee distil¬ 
lers, he never worked more than “a hundred 
bushel a day." and his market and reputa¬ 
tion were mostly regional He didn't try to 
buck Kentucky, for instance, or any States 
north of It, but sales of Jack Daniel did spill 
over Into Alabama, Georgia, and to Texas, 
which has always had a strong affinity for 
Tennessee However, in 1904 a friend in¬ 
duced him to ship a case along to the St. 
Louis Exposition, and to the chagrin of the 
big distillers, unheralded Jack Daniel’s won 
the highest gold medal. Thereafter Jack 
Daniel’s picked up gold medals at Ll^ge in 
1906, Ghent in 1913, and at the Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican Exposition In London in 1914 Apart 
from their listing on the back label, no par¬ 
ticular capital was made out of these rather 
extraordinary honors But they show that 
Jack Daniel’s always had something about it 
that intrigued the connoisseur. 

In his shanty of an office, hard by the 
cave, little Jack had a safe that was as stub¬ 
born and unpredictable as he was One 
morning in 1905, in the usual tempest of 
opening the safe, Uncle Jack gave it an un¬ 
usually hard kick and Incurred such a severe 
clot in the arteries of his leg that eventually 
it had to be amputated Thereafter he left 
most of the management of the plant to his 
nephew, Lem Motlow. who had come to work 
for him at 17, in 1887. FinaUy, in 1907, Uncle 
Jack deeded over the business to Lem and 
Dick Daniel, another nephew. ’Two years 
later Lem bought out Dick’s share. 

LEM MOTLOW, PROPETETOX 

Lem Motlow was as much a character, in 
his own right, as was Uncle Jack He was, 
by contrast, big and burly, but he, too, had 
his idiosyncrasies of dress He always wore 
an expensive black broadcloth suit, a wide- 
brimmed black hat with Its crown uncreased. 
Immaculate white shirt buttoned at the col¬ 
lar, and no tie Even when he sat, proud and 
erect, in the State legislature he disdained 
a tie. His operations were decidedly more 
expansive than Uncle Jack’s He bought 
vast tracts of land, engaged In large-scale 
farming, and bred championship Tennessee 
walking horses Like Uncle Jack, he was 
quick tempered, and once wounded an an¬ 
tagonist fatally In a quarrel But his gen¬ 
erosity was legendary, like the time he 
bought two carloads of model T Fords and 
passed them out to relatives and friends. 

It was Lem Motlow's fate, however, to be 
driven, for many long years, from the hol¬ 
low. In 1909 Tennessee went dry. and 3 
years after that (the year of Uncle Jack’s 
death) even the manufacture of whisky for 
shipment outside the State was banned. 
Lem Motlow set up shop In St. Louis, was 
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burned out, then opened a distillery in Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala. and Alabama \ient dry. He 
started up again in St Louis, but in 1920, 
of course, he was forced out of the business 
completely. 

When national prohibition was repealed 
in 1933, Tennessee still clung to the dry side. 
Farmer Lem Motlow won a seat In the state 
legislation and began to battle fur manu¬ 
facturing privileges and a county-option 
liquor law. By 1938 he had muled it 
through Though he was now an old man 
(67), short of cash money and plagued with 
ill health and other troubles, he was deter¬ 
mined to reopen the hollow and put Jack 
Daniel’s, without change, back on the map. 

Lem had four sons, Beagor, Evans, Con¬ 
ner. and Robert, all living on fine farms that 
he had deeded to them in the early twen¬ 
ties Even with the mortgage money thus 
supplied, the precious spring, the Jack Dan¬ 
iel name, and the know-how, they had to go 
outside the family for additional capital. 
The problem was to find investors who’d un¬ 
derstand that their share would give them 
no call to tamper with the principles and 
practices of making Jack Daniel whisky. 
They found them among a few friends In 
Nashville, who took a 60-percenl Interest 
and a respectful attitude toward Lem Mot- 
low’s ideas on how the business was to be 
run They have never regretted It 

It was. however, a long hard pull to get 
back into production After 30 years of 
disuse, the hollow had little usable equip¬ 
ment Without benefit of architect or engi¬ 
neer, the Motlows and their hired hands put 
up a now brick distillery and mush room, 
and began processing, in November 1938, 
50 bushels of grain (about 200 gallons of 
whisky) a day Soon Lem Motlow’s Illness 
developed into semiparalysls, but disdain¬ 
ing a wheelchair he had a big Negro carry 
him about the premises as he tested and 
tasted every step ol the operation 

Then, when their first batch of whisky 
had barely matured, the war came along, 
and except for a few brief holidays whisky 
production was banned by the United Stales 
Government Many straight-whisky makers 
stretched out their inventories bv resort¬ 
ing to blends with neutral or cane spirits 
The big distillery combines combed the 
country offering fabulous prices for whisky 
stocks, and indeed bought dozens of small 
distilleries outright Jack Daniel, however, 
refused either to sell to or buy from othei 
distilleries a single gallon of whisky It 
bottled a few hundred cases of straight 
whisky a month, and nothing more. But its 
most dramatic gesture of fidelity came in 
1946, Just a year before Lem Motlow's death 
The Government had lifted the ban, btit still 
imposed restrictions on the type of grain 
allowable fur whisky. The old man would 
have none of It “Jack Daniel’s,” he said, “has 
been made from No 1 grain—the finest white 
corn money can buy—for 76 years, and so 
long as I live we’re not going to use anything 
else ” So they continued to make Industrial 
alcohol, on a break-even basis, for the Gov¬ 
ernment 

As a result of these factors the postwar 
boom caught the Jack Daniel Distillery in u 
poor quantitative position Not only was it 
In short supply over-all, with less than 18,000 
barrels In the warehouse In 1948, ))ut It had 
practically no fully aged whisky foi sale 
But if this was the penalty management had 
to pay for its pride, there were certain com¬ 
pensations. What little whisky It had made 
and sold was awfully good whisky, and the 
word began to get aiound Those who liked 
the 3-ycar-old green label began to yearn for 
the 4- and 6-year-old black label that 
“money can’t buy.’* And so It snowballed. 
The Motlows are as much in the dark as any¬ 
body as to why Jack Daniel’s, though always 
a good draw in the South began to pull co 
suddenly in the big cities in the East and on 
the West coast. They do know that "Jack,** 
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as It Is called In Tennessee, made a good 
many friends among the 600,000 or more 
troops that were trained at nearby Camp 
Forrest during the war 

To be sure, the rise of Jack Daniel’s Is 
doubtless a sociological phenomenon to some 
extent In drinks (the Olbson cocktaU, for 
example), as In the arts, coteries, and cults 
spring up, and as mysteriously vanish when 
the novelty rubs off To the drinking elite 
there Is a certain cachet to the rare, the 
quaint, the romantic Jack Daniel’s Elegant 
Lucius Beebe, for Instance, who can collect 
money on his testimonials for food, drink, 
and shavlirg lotions, delights In touting Jack 
Daniel’s for free The Motlow brothers, who 
wear shoes, too, are aware of this But with 
all due modesty they think the majority of 
drinkers who cheer Jack Daniel’s do so be- 
cau'-.e of Its superior quality and taste 

THE PERSONAL TOUCH 

Rsajor Motlow, 52, Lem’s chunky, chatty, 
Bhcrp-mlnded eldest son, who now heads the 
enterprise, has vastly more technical learn¬ 
ing than his predecessors, but far from turn¬ 
ing his head it seems rather to have rein¬ 
forced his allegiance to the old ways In 
whisky making "With good straight 
whisky." he says, "and not those fruit-salad 
concoctions, you can’t substitute formulas 
and Instruments for instinct and experience 
There’s no escape from the ‘four unknowns* 
all whisky has to go through—mashing, fer¬ 
menting. distilling, and barreling Each 
time, despite controls, any one of these reac¬ 
tions Is liable to turn out differently You 
have to be alert enough to spot something 
wrong about a batch, and then have the 
guts to do It over again until it’s right Why. 
Uncle Jess here never read a chemistry text 
In his life, but after 64 years of stlUln* 
whisky you can’t fool his eye, his nose, or his 
tongue ’’ 

Uncle Jess gives with a faint, leathery 
blush “Why, Lord a* mercy,’’ he says. "I don't 
know nothin' about diastase and such things 
as Beagor talks about All we was taught 
was how to take a bushel o’ grain and get 
some whisky out of It ’’ 

"There’s another thing we hold to,** Beagor 
continues, "and that is that It’s not age that’s 
Important in whisky. It’s what Is done to it 
before It gets In the barrel We think that 4 
years In the wood is quite sufficient for Jack 
Daniel’s because It matures faster than other 
wniskies, but If custom has led people to 
Insist on 6-year-old whisky we’ll have to give 
It to them again, I suppose ’’ 

In the Jack Daniel Distillery’s leLsurely, 
choosy way with a batch of whisky, the sour 
mash usually bubbles away for the full 96- 
hour cycle before old-time stiller Lem Tolley, 
with an approving nod from Uncle Jess, de¬ 
clares her ready to run When she does run, 
it is a source of pride to the Motlows that 
she runs less than gallons to the bushel 
compared with the 5 gallons of liquor the 
average United States distiller extracts from 
a bushel of grain The whisky comes out of 
the still, white and clear, at about 120 proof 
(It Is barreled at around 105 proof and 
bottled at exactly 90 proof). But before It 
goes Into the barrel Jack Daniel’s gets that 
extra blessing 

The leaching process is no llck-and- 
promlse ceremony Though once upon a 
time sugar maple abounded on the distillery 
property, much of It now has to be Imported 
from Alabama and other States at an average 
cost of $18 a cord The distillery hands split 
the logs In the sawmill, pile them in open 
ricks, and burn them to a carefully calculated 
char The charcoal Is then ground fine and 
tamped down 10 feet deep into the leaching 
cisterns Three thicknesses of specially 
loomed blankets cover the false bottoms of 
the leachers The raw, white whisky Is 
poured Into this filter In a lively stream, and 
emerges In an agonizing trickle If It runs 
any faster, they examine the leacher for gups 


or trenches, retamp It, and run the whisky 
through again. On the average, it takes ap¬ 
proximately as long again to leach as It does 
to mash, ferment, and distill the liquor in 
the first place 

What does this do for Jack Daniel whisky? 
The jest Is that it removes the "hangover," 
and It could well be the true word so spoken 
The Motlows say only that It apparently re¬ 
moves some objectionable impurities and 
heightens esters and other congenerics, 
which give a desirable character and flavor 
to the whisky Some Judges believe that 
4 days in the leacher is worth 2 years in the 
barrel, and they cite the dark, rich color of 
1- and 2-year-old Jack Daniel as substantia¬ 
tion At any rate, visiting amateurs who 
take what Beagor Motlow klddingly calls the 
*‘orgenaliptlcal test” (be sure to spit, and 
now swallow) have no trouble In distin¬ 
guishing between the leached and unleached 
liquors 

After the leaching, the whisky, under the 
eye of Government Inspectors, is poured 
into new, charred, white oak barrels Here 
again the Jack Daniel people get In a final, 
custom-tailored touch They Insist that 
their coopers expose the staves to 12 months 
of rain, frost, and sun “The weathering 
takes out some of the harmful tannoids." 
Beagor explains "You get green cooperage, 
and you’re liable to get a perslmmony taste 
in your whisky—God forbid ’’ 

PRICES AND PROPITS 

Prom these attitudes and exactitudes it can 
perhaps be appreciated why Jack Daniel’s, 
though not a bourbon according to label, 
not bottled In bond, and not often avail¬ 
able even In the 4-year-old state, is never¬ 
theless a pieraium whisky (the green-label, 
3-year-old sells at $6 05 a fifth In New York, 
the black-label. 4-year-old at $8 67) It’s 
not a bourbon merely because Lem Motlow, 
who wanted to distinguish It from Ken¬ 
tucky whisky, convinced Government ex¬ 
perts that though his whisky was made from 
a bourbon mash, the leaching gave It special 
characteristics, and he was entitled to label 
It plain "whisky " It is not bottled In bond 
because of Its traditional 90-proof (B in B. 
must be 100 proof). But It is a costly 
Whisky to make, not only because of the 
special processes, but because of Its pro¬ 
duction of a mere 2,400 gallons a day 

To be sure, the Motlows are taking a nice 
profit, and In the last few years the small 
groui of investors has been enjoying a 
return of from 15 to 20 percent on the Jack 
Daniel shares. But It Is still something 
this side of a gold mine Out of the gross 
sales of some $4,600,000 last year, the Jack 
Daniel distillery paid out around $3,000,000 
in gallonage taxes alone The underwrit¬ 
ing or banking aspect of the whisky business 
is u considerable burden foi an outfit In Jack 
Daniel's circumstances After all, Jack 
Daniel has had only five full years of produc¬ 
tion since It reopened The whisky It Is 
producing now, at a cost of around $60,000 
a month, won't be available for shipment 
and sale until 3 years and more have passed. 
To raise ready cash the distillery has reluc¬ 
tantly marketed, in the past couple of years, 
a 1-year-old whisky called Lem Motlow’s 
Tennessee Sour Mash Whisky That It Is 
a popular and potable whisky at this tender 
age Is a, remarkable tribute to the process, 
but as soon as matured stocks will allow, 
this brand will be dropped. 

Thus, while the amazing word-of-mouth 
campaign buzzes on. the Motlows. Juggling 
their small stocks (40,000 barrels now) back 
In Lynchburg, can capitalize on It only frac¬ 
tionally There won’t be any fresh stocks 
o: black label, for instance, until 1952, and 
the amount then available will depend upon 
how much green label the distillery bottles 
In the meantime. And always over their 
heads hangs the threat of local prohibition 
and of Government restrictions on grain. 
S.ymetime8, on a dark day, the siren song 


of the syndicates Is a real temptation to 
Beagor and his brothers 

The circumstances, naturally, pressure the 
Motlows either to expand or to sell, and 
nelthtr alternative particularly appeals to 
them. Right now ^ey are following the 
former course, insofar as it can be financed 
out of earnings, but with the definite deter¬ 
mination to keep the business within bounds 
of the hand-tooled, intimate, ever-loving 
operation It has always been. They feel that 
around 30.000 cases a month, or, roughly, 
triple the current output, is as much whisky 
as they can make In the way, and in the 
place—meaning the Hollow, of course—that 
they want to make it 

Even BO, It won’t be easy. Some seventy- 
odd employees already crowd the Hollow a 
bit, and this month Beagor Motlow some¬ 
what ruefully removes his wonderful collec¬ 
tion of Junk and memorabilia from the little 
low-roofed office that Jack Daniel built 60 
years ago, and takes up quarters in a new 
alr-conditloned brick building down the road 
a piece He may even be forced to hire him¬ 
self a female secretary. This means he will 
henceforth have to run the business without 
benefit of the kinfolk, neighbors, and super¬ 
annuated employees who gather every after¬ 
noon on the porch of the old office to gossip, 
whittle, sip from the spring, and smile slyly 
at little Jack Daniel’s marble Image It 
may be a pathetic fallacy, but one can’t 
help thinking that this, too, has contributed 
to the fragrance and balm of Jack Daniel’s 
O'i Time Tennessee Sour Mash Whisky 
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Mr BUSBEY. Mr Speaker, I think 
the House of Representatives should 
know about the remarkable record made 
in the Korean War by a great American 
warship, the destroyer Walke, and also I 
want to pay tribute to the fine example 
of leadership exhibited by its captain. 
Marshall F Thompson, and other officers 
of the ship 

I know quite a bit about the Walke 
and its crew because one of my close 
friends, Alfred D Garvin, a Chicago boy, 
is executive officer of the destroyer which 
has been In the thick of the fight to sub¬ 
due the expansion of communism in 
Korea 

The Walke has covered more distance, 
fired more rounds of ammunition, and in 
turn been under more fire from the 
enemy than any other naval unit in the 
area This destroyer, which came out 
of the "moth-ball fieet" inflicted terrific 
punishment on the Reds, especially at 
Wonsan 

Throughout its operation in Korean 
waters Captain Thompson has demon¬ 
strated wonderful leadership, has in¬ 
spired his men, and has maintained 
morale in the highest traditions of our 
Navy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 1 
Include in the Record a Memorandum 
to All Hands which Captain Thompson 
distributed to the Walke crew This 
memorandum, a unique document, ex¬ 
plains the records and accomplishments 
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of the destroyer. It is an outstanding 
example of how an officer can keep up 
the spirit of his men, make them all a 
part of a splendid fighting team, and put 
over to them in clear, understandable 
language the part they are playing in the 
Korean war. The memorandum fol¬ 
lows: 

A MKMOBAXrOTTM TO AZX HANDS—U S S. 

“Wauck” and tkk Korkan War 

1 It has been almost 7 months since the 
Watke Joined the active fleet, of which the 
past 15 weeks have been in the western Pa- 
clflc While most of us understand the Im¬ 
portance of the struggle In Korea as a part 
of the efforts of the free nations to repell 
communism, I think It Is time we reviewed 
the situation, with emphasis on the part 
of the Walke has played and la still playing. 

2 To cover the subject vlth some pro¬ 
gram let’s consider; first—what has the Navy 
accomplished, second—whet has the Walke 
done; and Anally, has It been worth while, 
that is, are the Koreans worth lighting for? 

WHAT has the navy ACCOMPLISHED? 

The Korean war, like every war so far in 
history, will be won ultimately by the sol¬ 
dier, the GI who carries the gun and lives 
in the mud and dirt of war In Korea the 
U. N Navy has been helping the foot soldier 
in two ways. First, by cutting off the flow 
of supplies from Communist China and the 
U 8 S R by a tight blockade of the entire 
peninsula. Second, by providing close air 
support from our carriers for the front-line 
troops, and by blasting rail and road routes 
by ship's Are and air bombardment 

When the Soviet-created Illegal govern¬ 
ment of North Korea Invaded the U. N -spon¬ 
sored Republic of Korea, the North Koreans 
were supplied by three sea routes and two 
land routes from China and Manchuria 
You can see these routes on the attached 
map In the first surge of victory, the enemy 
made an amphibious landing at Samchok, 
on the east coast. Supplies flowed In heavy 
stream^i along the five routes until the U N. 
acted and authorised the use of force In the 
defense of Korea 

Within a few days the United States Navy 
had completely severed the three sea routes, 
and Communist shipping disappeared from 
the Japan Sea and the Yellow Sea At the 
same time our carrier-based planes, with the 
Air Force, tried In vain to stop the Com¬ 
munist advance All of you know the story 
of the retreat to the Pusan beachhead. 
There, with their lines of supply under 
constant attack, the Communist forces were 
held and finally driven back, out of South 
Korea, past the thirty-eighth parallel, and 
up to the Yalu River, the border with Man¬ 
churia. There, in December, with the North 
Korean Invaders in complete defeat, It 
seemed that the war would end. However, 
without warning, and In defiance of the 
United States, the Chinese Communists 
hurled an army of hundreds of thousands 
of men against the U. N. forces. 

During the long and painful retreat that 
followed, the Navy evacuated the trapped 
marines and Infantry at the Hungnam 
beachhead. Naval guns and naval aircraft 
pounded every line of supply The blockade 
was made so complete that not a single 
enemy lunk or sampan could operate. The 
Chinese Communists were finally slowed, 
stopped, and then pushed back At the pres¬ 
ent time the front lines are north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and our forces are 
braced for a new Chinese assault. 

As a part of the Navy plan to support 
the troops by cutting off enemy supplies. 
It was decided to cut the east coast high¬ 
way and rail net at Wonsan and Sonjln. 
At Wonsan the longest naval siege In his¬ 
tory continues Surrounded on all sides 
by hostile shores, U. N warships anchor and 
keep the transportation system under con¬ 


tinuous fire At Sonjin, where the siege 
Is also continuous, destro^rs keep the roads 
and rails under dally bombardment. Trafflo 
on the east coast system has been reduced 
to zero by day. and to fiurtlve and unre¬ 
liable movement by night. 

The enemy works hard to keep his bridges 
and tunnels In repair, by working all night. 
The next day hU work Is demolished by 
the Navy. Supplies get through by occa¬ 
sional truck, by oxcart, and by being car¬ 
ried on the backs of men. It Is not suffi¬ 
cient to supply an army. 

The only enemy route not cut by the sur¬ 
face ships of the Navy Is the west-coast rail 
and highway route, which has become the 
main source of supplies for the enemy. 
There the Air Force and Navy planes scour 
the area by day. forcing the Communist to 
travel only at night During darkness 
radar-equipped planes find their trucks and 
trains, bombing and strafing them It must 
be tough to be part of the Communist 
supply system. 

WHAT HAS THE “WALKE” DONE? 

Of course, we can start off by saying that 
of the 8 ships In our squadron that, came 
out of the mothball fleet the Walke has 
steamed more, fired more, spent mure time 
In Wonsan, and been fired at more than any 
of the others During the 4 weeks we had 
with the blockade and bombardment force 
the Walke fired over 4,000 rounds of 6-luch 
ammunition at the enemy In Wonsan we 
knocked out a gun position, burned up a 
radio station, troops barracks, and a large 
gasoline dump Shells from the Walke, on 
three occasions, forced out of action the 
enemy batteries on Kalma Gak which fired 
on the ships in Wonsan At Sonjln, as well 
as at Wonsan, the Walke delivered that 
steady bombardment which is needed to 
keep the enemy off their roads and bridges. 
Far to the north. In the Chonjln area. Walke 
has closed In to within 2 miles of the beach 
to bombard the transportation net We 
have made antljunk sweeps to within 40 
miles of the U S S. R. 

It Is not hard to feel we are helping the 
war when we anchor In Wonsan, shooting 
all night But it la a little more obscure 
When all we do—apparently—Is to chase the 
carriers around When escorting the car¬ 
riers our Job Is to protect the big ships and 
their planes from air and submarine attack, 
so that the planes can carry out their mis¬ 
sions If and when the Commies launch 
their air force against us, our training and 
weeks of fruitless screening will have been 
worth while In the meantime we know 
that the presence of our destroyer screen has 
kept the Communist Air Force away from 
our carriers. 

The Important thing to remember is that 
when the firing key la pressed In plot, It Is 
not Just a gun crew that is firing. Every 
man on the ship has played his part in 
getting that shell on the target The en¬ 
gineers who get us there, the supply per¬ 
sonnel who order the ammo, the cooks that 
feed us, the electronics technicians, the fire- 
control men, and the repair personnel who 
keep the ship operating, all have played their 
part. Every shell fired must be brought 
aboard by hand, by some man on the ship. 
The orders received by radio and visually 
play a part, along with the men who receive 
them The officers who conn the ship, con¬ 
trol the battery, and manage all the de¬ 
partments play their role 

On a destroyer every man is essential for 
the ship to steam, fight, communicate, and 
live. When the firing key Is pressed, there 
are 300 fingers on it Every shell that hits 
the target plays a part, not only in the Ko¬ 
rean war, but in the world-wide struggle 
lor liberty in which free nations are engaged. 

The most important question remains: 
has XT BEEN WORTH WHILE? 

In other words, has the sacrifice made by 
both the Regulars and the Reserves been 
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worth while? Are the Koreans really worth 
fighting with and for? 

Let’s take a look at the Koreans For al¬ 
most 50 years they were a plundered colony 
of Japan During that peilod the spirit of 
freedom was kept alive by a sort of gov¬ 
ernment In exile and by an underground at 
home When World War II ended, the Ko¬ 
reans became a free people, sponsored by the 
U N, but with no history or tradition of free¬ 
dom and Independence as a background In 
spite of this, and In spite of the Illegal re¬ 
fusal of the Soviet Union to allow North 
Korea to become a part of the republic, the 
new state overcame Its difficulties, and was 
on the way to becoming stable and self- 
governing 

When the Communist invasion began, the 
small Korean Army was driven back rapidly. 
Seoul, the capital was taken, the country 
overrun, and only the small Pusan beach¬ 
head remained Under these conditions the 
South Koreans fought on, aided by the 
United Nations They are still fighting and 
still suffering, the heaviest casualties of all 
U N troops Their nation Is devastated, 
cities ruined. Industries destroyed Compare 
their fighting belief In their country with, say 
France in 1940 When the Germans took 
Paris, all France surrendered They deemed 
their cities more important than their lib¬ 
erty Compare Korea with all the European 
nations that have fallen to the USSR, 
since the war Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and many others fell without a 
fight Only Greece and Korea have foright 
for their freedom, even at the expense of 
their cities, their industry, their lives 

If all our allies In the struggle against 
international communism were as steadfast 
as Korea, we would have little to fear Indeed. 

To sum up then, I believe we are fighting 
in a good cause. I believe the Navy is play¬ 
ing an Important part In this fight, and I be¬ 
lieve that what the Walke has already done 
ha*} made It worth while to put her back into 
service 

Marshall F Thompson. 

Commanding Officer, 


Gill Robb Wilton Declaret, *The Skiet 
Hold Key to Peace,” WhUe at the 
Same Time Secretary Finletter Declaret» 
“The Strategic Air Arm It the Single 
Mott Important Part of the Armed 
Servicet”; Nothing Should Be Spared 
To Make It the Mott Powerful Mili¬ 
tary Service on Earth 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr BOYKIN Mr Speaker, for the 
last 2 years I have repeatedly stated that 
our possession of the atom bomb, our 
strategic Air Force, and the B-36’s are 
the only things which have contained 
the Russians and prevented the outbreak 
of a full-scale global world war in. 

There are many in this House who dis¬ 
agreed with me They thundered here 
on the floor and In committee in the 
B-36 investigation that the Air Force, 
in building a strong strategic Air Force, 
was putting "all of Its eggs in one bas¬ 
ket ” Today we find these same critics 
bewailing the fact that the Air Force 
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has not built enough B-36’s, although 
I am sure they know not of what they 
speak. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of these 
United States not alone believe in, but 
they have implicit faith in, their Air 
Force and rightfully regard it as the 
greatest military force on the face of this 
earth. 

Oh, yes; I know about the money we 
voted the Air Force that was withheld 
from them, and which they weren’t per¬ 
mitted to spend for planes, but I also 
know of the great work they did with the 
money which they did receive and did 
spend for planes—planes of all makes, of 
every type, of the latest designs; planes 
with the greatest speeds; planes that af¬ 
forded the greatest safety, planes that 
achieved the highest altitudes, possessed 
the greatest gun platforms, and planes 
which justifiably make the American 
people feel proud of its Air Force 

The pride and the faith of this Con¬ 
gress in the Air Force could not have 
been gi eater expressed had it been 
shouted by the Speaker from the top of 
the dome of the Nation’s Capitol than 
was expressed by the approval of the 
Air Force piogram by the Armed Serv¬ 
ices Committee of the House a short 72 
hours ago 

Mr Speaker, on Sunday last I came 
upon the first of a series of thi’ee ai ti¬ 
des written by Mr. Gill Robb Wilson 
summai izing his conclusions on the hope 
of world peace after 3 months of ob¬ 
servation and study in Europe and the 
Middle East 

There are few men in America today 
who are more qualified to speak on such 
a subject than is Gill Robb Wilson, and 
I do certainly commend the reading of 
this article to every Member of the Con¬ 
gress. Woild conditions as they exist 
today make the article entitled “Skies 
Hold Key to Peace” one of tremendou.s 
Interest to every Member on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Now, Mr Speaker, there is still an¬ 
other Item to which I wish to direct your 
attention. It was written by our good 
friend John G Norris, reporter for the 
Washington Post Mr Norris’ article 
treats briefly of a pioposal to establish 
an Air Force academy This proposal 
Is covered by a bill placed in the hop¬ 
per by the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, Hon 
Carl Vinson, of Georgia 

Mr. Speaker, I know that I bespeak 
the opinion of the vast majority of the 
Members of this House when I say that 
we are all fully conscious of the bene¬ 
fits that will come to this Nation from 
the establishment of an Air Force Acad¬ 
emy of equal statuie to the institutions 
we maintain at West Point and Annap¬ 
olis 

Moreover, I feel that the present need 
for such an establishment is so pressing 
that funds should be made available, not 
a year from now, but at once. This 
would enable the Air Force to associate 
the faculty and establish all criteria and 
curriculum to such a degree as to per¬ 
mit them to operate the school in some 
temporary quarters while the peitnanent 
plant facilities are being located and es¬ 


tablished. With the further increase in 
Air Force strength provided for by this 
Congress, there is now a greater need 
than ever for competent military air¬ 
men—men highly trained In all branches 
of aeronautics to take over and admin¬ 
ister and even enhance our great Air 
Force along the lines of economy and 
efiQciency under which it is now func¬ 
tioning The need for that high type 
of Air Force personnel follows the ap¬ 
propriation which we made to that serv¬ 
ice just as surely as a tail follows a dog. 

Mr Speaker, realizing the deep inter¬ 
est of the Members of this body in Gill 
Robb Wilson’s findings on the recent in¬ 
vestigations in respect to European air 
power as well as in the bill which the 
Hon Carl Vinson introduced to estab¬ 
lish a separate Air Force Academy, as 
coveied by the article wiitlen by John 
G Non is. I am asking unanimous con¬ 
sent to place these two ai tides in the 
Record of this day’s proceedings. 

The articles are as follows* • 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
24.19511 

Ekifs Hold Key to Peace 
^By Gill Robb Wilson) 

(This Is the first of three articles by Mr 
Wilson summarizing his conclusions on the 
hope of world peace after 3 months of ob¬ 
servations in Europe and the Middle East) 
Air power’s first major prophet, Billy 
Mitchell, was wont to tell us youngsters in 
the air .service that the 2,200-mile Mediter¬ 
ranean. “the Big Ditch,” would be as signifi¬ 
cant to the air age as it had been to u thou¬ 
sand years of sea power 
Mitchell would point out that the narrow 
see had cradled ship handling and naviga¬ 
tion ana so had projected western rather 
than eastern standards around the globe It 
had enabled the maritime fringe lands of 
Europe to cxeiclse restraint upon the hordes 
of Eurasia 

Mitchell forecast that in future time a 
combination of land-based and sea-borne air 
power in the Mediterranean would succeed to 
the main responblblllty of preventing Rus¬ 
sian Imperialism from gobbling up the globe 
So often did Mitchell dwell on the threat 
of potential Russian imperialism In discus¬ 
sions with the writer that when he died in 
1936 I wrote some verses reflecting the rise 
of the Red star titled “Epitaph to Mitchell ” 
Now, 15 years later, with General Elsenhow¬ 
er’s right flank in the Mediterranean Jvist 
In piocess of organization, a few lines of the 
humble epitaph might be recalled* 

“Look up. Uncle Sam, through the haze 
o’er the hills 

To see what swings over the head* 

Arcturus and Mars and Polaris have formed 
A fresh con.stelIatlon In Red' 

Your surveys and maps are decadent with 
age 

Be they either of land or of sea; 

Look up, Uncle Sam, and take bearings 
again 

To see what your heading should be!” 

Since World War II the free nations have 
been so distracted by Soviet pressures and 
bluff that the cold fact of Communist fail¬ 
ure In the Mediterranean Basin has escaped 
general notice. The Mediterranean remains 
today with all Its possibilities for contain¬ 
ment of Soviet Imperialism practically un¬ 
impaired. 

Target distances from the Mediterranean 
and its border lands to Russian Industrial 
centers are still the shortest. Western con¬ 
trol of the Mediterranean still Interposes be¬ 
tween Eurasia and the vast resources of 


Africa which would give the Soviet world 
domination. 

The Mediterranean contains many peoples 
who are willing to face up to their prob¬ 
lem—Turks, Greeks, Yugoslavs, Italians, 
Spaniards—mountaineers 
If determination to prevent war Is the 
main theme of American policy, the political 
vacuum which exists in the Mediterranean 
must be filled Immediately Spain must be 
accepted into the United Nations and become 
a member of the North Atlantic Pact Greece 
and Turkey must be brought Into full west¬ 
ern partnership The bargains of the west 
with the oil-producing Arabian states must 
be modified to create a better standard of 
living for the Arab peoples The Moslem 
nation of Pakistan must be guaranteed as 
inviolate from Indian ambitions 
A clear-cut line of coordinated responsi¬ 
bility In the Mediterranean and Middle East 
must be established as between the United 
States and Great Britain An Integrated 
Mediterranean command embracing elements 
of border lands supplemented by American 
air and sea power is now possible under the 
recent appointment of Admiral Robert B 
Carney ns General Elsenhower's commander 
In chlel of Atlantic Pact forces in Southern 
Europe 

If these matters are accomplished, the 
historic significance of the Medlterianean 
can be kept inviolate and Its Influence serve 
to deny traditional Russian Imperialism Its 
voracious ambitions 

(Prom the Washington Post of June 23, 19511 
Bill Asicko To Set Up Air Academy 
(By John G. Norris) 

The Pentagon asked Congress yesterday 
to establish an Air poice Academy of equal 
stature to West Point and Annapolis 
With White House approval, the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense proposed spending $20 000,- 
000 to get the project started Somewhat 
similar legislation was sidetracked Inst jear 
because of the Korean wai 
Chairman Carl Vinson, Democrat of 
Georgia, of the House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, introduced the bill He said he hopes 
to get it passed this session 

tlmPv-Rary location first 
Under the administration proposal. $10- 
000,OCO would be authorized to set up an Air 
Academy at a temporary location This 
would permit the faculty to be organized 
and operating while a peimnnent school Is 
established 

Another $10 000.000 would be authorized 
for purchase of land and preparation of plans 
for a permanent academy 
A Pentagon board has narrowed prospec¬ 
tive permanent .sites to Camp Beale, Ilarys- 
vllle, Calif, Colorado Springs, Colo. Madi¬ 
son, Ind . Charlotte. N C , Grapevine, Tex; 
Grayson County, Tex, and Randolph Air 
Force Base, Tex 

proportion of graduates 
A recent survey showed that 47 percent 
of Regular Air Poice officers are college grad¬ 
uates, compaied to 71 percent of Army offi¬ 
cers. and 87 percent of Navy officers 
The Air Force now takes 26 percent of each 
West Point and Annapolis graduating class, 
but the Department said the Army and Navy 
need all their officers today and that It is not 
practical to expand those schools Under the 
bill, the Air Force would take half its Regu¬ 
lar officers from the new academy and half 
from ROTC and similar programs 
When Louis Johnson was Secretary of De¬ 
fense, legislation was sought lor a third 
service academy. He favored abolishing the 
separate service character of West Point and 
Annapolis and simply training officers for 
the Armed Forces This plan was opposed 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and an advisory 
board of college presidents 
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Palilieal Hot Pstato—TI m CUm Lobby 

XZTEKBION OF REUARK6 

HON. CLAIR ENGLE 

or oAuroRNU 

IN TBE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9,1951 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, 1 wish to 
make a part of the Record a column by 
Joseph C. Harsch, chief. Washington 
news bureau of the Christian Science 
Monitor, which appeared in the Sacra¬ 
mento Bee of July 7. 1051, entitled “Po¬ 
litical Hot Potato—The China Lobby.” 
I have introduced a resolution to create 
a select committee to investigate this 
political hot potato. I hope it will be 
given the serious and favorable attention 
of the House. The article is as follows: 
PotmcAL Hot Potato—Thk china Lobby 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

When Republican Senator Watnb Mobsb, 
of Oregon, gave notice during the Acheson 
questioning In the MacArthur hearing that 
he Intended to raise the question of the so- 
called China lobby a low whistle could be 
heard through the political fabric of this 
city on the Potomac 

When Democratic Senator Bsibn McMahon, 
of Connecticut, twice brought forth by ques¬ 
tion and answer two specific Incidents al¬ 
leged to be related to the activities of this 
alleged lobby the professional politicians of 
both parties began looking to the fittings on 
their storm cellars 

It remains to be seen whether the pre¬ 
liminary moves made by these two daring 
Senators from opposite sides of the political 
aisle really result In a serious effort to dis¬ 
cover how much substance may lie behind 
one of the most talked about subjects In the 
fabric of American politics 
There has been talk before, many times, 
of an investigation Into the China lobby. 
Always before It has ended In Just talk 
The reason why It has ended in Just talk Is 
entirely speculative. There is a wealth of 
gossip and rumor on the subject, but almost 
no publicly documented fact 
The rumor and gossip are to the effect that 
If Congress ever seriously starts working on 
the subject the chips will fly In all direc¬ 
tions and may hit names which will prove 
highly embarrassing, both to the Democratic 
and to the Republican Parties. 

What Senator McMahon has brought out 
In his two preliminary excursions Is equiva¬ 
lent to the previews at a movie house They 
avoid giving away the plot but, at least In 
theory, whet the Interest of the audience for 
a ticket to next week’s show 
In this case Senator McMahon established 
that the United States sent $200,000,000 In 
gold bullion to China and that according to 
Treasury views, this became the basis of in¬ 
flation which is said to have been manipu¬ 
lated deliberately for some more personal 
purposes than the defense of China against 
the Japanese armies. 

Then, 6 years later, a group of Chinese, 
unidentified, attempted to corner the United 
States market In soybeans. 

Is there a connection between speculative 
manipulation of United States gold In China 
in 1943 and an effort to rig the soybean 
market in 1949? 

One can only state the question. If any¬ 
one In Washington knows the answer, he has 
not put it into the public record. The Im- 
pUcatlon Is that if the full facts ever are 
brought to light they may show that private 
Chinese fortunes coined out of China's war- 
tlttie misery moved to the United States and 
have since been used to make more money 
for their owners. 


Th‘> belief behind the Initiative of Sena¬ 
tors Mokbb and Mc^Iahon 1b that part of this 
process of making more money for the own¬ 
ers was heavy Investment in Influencing Con¬ 
gress to vote more money for the Chinese 
Nationalist Government. 

What Senators Mobsx and McMahon pro¬ 
pose Is that some agency of Government, 
whether congressional or executive Is not 
yet clear, find out how much Chinese money 
came to the United States and what hap¬ 
pened to It 

Did It finance an actual China lobby work¬ 
ing for purposes more personal and less al¬ 
truistic than the rescue of China from com¬ 
munism? 

Did some influential Americans take 
chunks of that money innocently or other¬ 
wise? Is there any connection between such 
possible taking of the money and various 
votes In Congress? 

These are questions arising from the 
streams of gossip and rumors which have 
flowed around the political citadels of this 
city for years. Will they be answered? That 
Is a question causing the politicians some 
anxiety 


How Far Shall We Go in Controlling 
Prices? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER M.MUMMA 

OF PENNSYLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr Speaker, as with 
other Members of the House, a good 
many letters have come in to my office 
during the past month asking me to vote 
for or against the controls demanded by 
the Truman administration in connec¬ 
tion with extension of the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act of 1950. 

The views expressed in a letter of June 
11,1951, from Mr Harold Fritchman. of 
my home city of Harrisburg, Pa., are 
typical of the group that would go all- 
out on these controls 

Under leave to txtcnd my remarks in 
the Record, I Include copy of Mr Pritch- 
man’s letter and my reply of June 13, 
which explains my general attitude* on 
this important subject These com¬ 
munications are as follows: 

HARRisBijaa, Pa, June 11, 1951. 
Congressman Walter Mumma, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Congressman Mumma. I am writing 
this letter in the hope that it may have some 
influence In persuading you to Join with 
other Members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives In passing a strengthened Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act. 

Despite all assurances by big business In¬ 
terests In 1946 that abolishing controls at 
that time would bring about a leveling off 
of prices, we found the contrary to be true, 
as prices spurted after these controls were 
alrollshed We are now faced with a renewal 
of this propaganda by the same Interests with 
no reason to believe that the result will be 
any different. 

Instead of permitting profiteers to run 
rampant and siphon off so-called excess 
money which abolishing price controls will 
permit, the low- and middle-income groups 
ahould be encouraged to put this money Into 
savings to bolster our postwar economy. 
Higher prices wlU not only prevent this wise 
action but will further increase already 


profit-swollen Government defense and war 
expenditures making a continued long period 
of high taxation necessary on the general 
public whose buying power Is the lifeblood 
necessary to the preservation of our free- 
enterprise system 

Very truly yours, 

Harold Fritchman. 


Honsx OF Representatives, 
Washington, D, C., June 13,1951. 

Mr Harold Fritchman, 

Harrisburg, Pa 

Dear Mr Fritchman. Thanks for your let¬ 
ter I am deeply interested In the present 
economic plight of our country and its mil¬ 
lions of citizens. Our present national debt 
is $254,789,079,267.58. Which is really some¬ 
thing to think about. 

I appreciate advice and truly seek a solu- 
tion of current problems that will afford 
relief to all our people—especially those who 
must live on fixed incomes based on the old 
purchasing power of the American dollar 

We are now being asked by our President 
lor a stronger Defense Production Act with 
roll-backs and stlffer controls on commodi¬ 
ties and prices, etc From my observation, It 
Is locking the barn door after the horse la 
stolen. A sincere effort was made Immedi¬ 
ately after the Korean incident to get right 
down to business and set up wage and price 
controls Mr Bernard Baruch, whose opinion 
is generally accepted, advocated such action 
and predicted quite accurately what would 
happen otherwise. We finally wound up 
with the present legislation which allows 
the President to put into effect when he sees 
fit such controls as he deems necessary. 
This was much too late, as you know. 

The Korean police action was continually 
being minimized until the mounting casu¬ 
alty lists and military reverses brou”;ht us to 
the point where the American people real¬ 
ized—despite official denial—that world war 
III was upon us All along the way. scare 
buying on the part of merchants and con¬ 
sumers created temporary shortages, and up 
went prices. Merrily the vicious circle of one 
round after another of wage and price in¬ 
creases continued The question now seems 
to be which Increase should, would, or can 
be stopped first or last The Macy-Gimbel 
case may, better than any law Congress 
could enact, be a step toward correcting the 
situation Let’s hope so The test will be 
their ability to replace the material from the 
manufacturer at a reasonable price—and. 
too, the manufacturer’s ability to secure 
labor and material costs on a replacement 
sale price basis 

This has been the story since 1046, when 
the first decision of whielx you speak was 
made to drop controls This continued until 
the time the President was driven Into ac¬ 
tion to stop the floodwaters of inflation 

Personally, I have wondered 11 the Gov¬ 
ernment does not desire to have prices as 
high as they can go without rampant Infla¬ 
tion BO that people will be lulled Into a 
feeling of contentment with their present 
rate of wages as compared to 1945, when 
controls were removed However, as the 
wheel turns, they find themselves back where 
they started in actual purchasing power 

For Instance, each month I have the op¬ 
portunity of cashing In a war bond The 
$50 I receive from a $37 60 bond does not give 
me the return In actual cash it was supposed 
to First of all, out of the so-called profit 
of $12 60 come the new high Income, State, 
and county taxes Tlien you will find, for 
example, a $60 suit Is now priced at $76 or 
$80, and that everything else you buy is In 
proportion. This can be stopped, a more 
natural value established, and further price 
rises prevented by cutting governmental ex¬ 
penditures, resisting pressure groups—^local, 
national, and international—who know econ¬ 
omies are necessary but want them at the 
other fellow’s expense. That this situation 
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Obtains is brought out In the debate on every 
appropriation bill. I think our military ex¬ 
penses can be cut down materially and still 
have as good, if not a more alert, defense 
organization. If you look around at our 
local military and defense set-ups, you see 
much waste of material—and manpower, 
especially If there were a slight under¬ 
manning there would possibly be more alert¬ 
ness, rather than the feeling that John will 
do it Note the Senate vote on June 12 cut¬ 
ting down the forces of Government agencies 
10 percent. 

Not trying to argue against your thought 
of profiteering, I know from my own knowl¬ 
edge of Government purchasing that your 
Uncle Sam isn’t doing so bad There are no 
doubt cases of excessive prices or profits in 
certain supplies, but here Uncle Sam comes 
in again, w'ith his normal income tax. his 
excess-profits tax, and last but not least, 
renegotiation In World War II, General 
Motors' actual profit was around 1*4 P®*^- 
cent on figures I have seen 
Free trading on the basis of supply and 
demand, to my mind, is the best Insurance 
against profiteering. There are tremendous 
stocks at all levels of some items, particu¬ 
larly television, appliances, etc, and 1 have 
read quite recently of new automobiles be¬ 
ing offered in Texas at a percentage off list. 
Today we hear of the impending relaxation 
of credit buying, which is surely the result 
of pressure from the above causes 
Pardon the length of this letter I am In¬ 
terested in the same things as you are. By 
carefully studying legislative problems, en¬ 
deavoring to get the facts, and voting ac¬ 
cordingly. I hope to do a good Job as your 
Congressman. 

With best wishes, I am. 

Sincerely yours. 

Walter M Momma. 

Member of Congress. 


^The Fifty-six Men Who Signed the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence Declared Their 
Beliefs to All the World: That All Men 
Are Created Equal, That All Men Are 
Endowed by Their Creator With Certain 
Unalienable Rights, and That Govern¬ 
ments Derive Their Just Powers From 
the Consent of the Governed**—Dr. 
John R. Steelman, Battle Report— 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr BOYKIN Mr Speaker, again 
Battle Report, Washington, under the 
guidance of the Assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent, Dr. John R Steelman, has biought 
to untold millions in their homes a direct 
report from high Government officials 
concerned with some particular phase 
of public administration vital to the 
Nation's welfare. 

Additionally thereto, In this the forty- 
fourth Battle Report, and accompanying 
the reports of these public officials, is a 
film story of the latest development in 
modern warfare now being operated un¬ 
der the military title of “vertical devel¬ 
opment.” 


On the occasion of this teledooumen- 
tary. Dr. Steelman brings to the tele¬ 
vision audience Rear Adm. Allan E. 
Smith, United States Navy, commander 
of Task Force 95 in Korea; the United 
States High Commissioner to Austria, 
Ambassador Walter J. Donnelly; and, 
last but not least, a man well known on 
Capitol Hill, the great friend of every 
Member of this House from our newest 
page to the Speaker himself, Col John 
C. (Johnny) Meyer, United States Air 
Force, and America's greatest living 
fighting ace, home from his victorious 
tour of duty in the Korean war. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems like but a few 
months ago that “Johnny” Meyer, who, 
previous to his Korean service, served in 
the Congressional Liaison Division of 
the USAF, called at my office to say 
good-by on his way to Korea to take up 
the splendid work of affording tactical 
support to the ground troops fighting in 
that far-off country. 

Then one day came another report. 
Col “Johnny” Meyer, who had ac¬ 
counted for 37 Vi enemy planes in World 
War II, and now in command of a Jet 
fighter group in Korea, had brought 
down his first Russian MIG-16. 

Another pause. Another day, and still 
another headline This told us that 
“Johnny” Meyer, flying a Sabre jet, had 
brought down a second Russian MIG 
airplane While Colonel Meyer dissents, 
the Russian MIG-15 has been acknowl¬ 
edged by eminent authorities to be the 
greatest fighter jet aircraft in the world. 

Colonel Meyer’s statement on this 
Battle Report certainly thrilled the 
American audience as he modestly re¬ 
cited the victories gained by the Sabre 
jets of the USAF Fourth Fighter Group 
in that narrow corridor south of the 
Korean border This is where the real 
dogfights take place high in the heavens, 
thus keeping the Communists off the 
backs of our tactical planes, giving 
front-line close support to our ground 
troops 

Mr Speaker, Battle Report, Washing¬ 
ton, in its every aspect, more and more 
each week commends itself to the read¬ 
ing of every Member of this House In 
Older that all of the many friends of 
Colonel Meyers here in this House may 
become more conversant with the 
achievements of our Air Force in Korea, 
as well as with other aspects of our eco¬ 
nomic, politic, and mihtary exploitations 
at home and abroad. I am extending my 
remarks and inserting the same in the 
Record 

The producer-director of this NBC 
program is Ted Ayers; the technical di¬ 
rector, L A. McClelland, the commen¬ 
tary, Robert McCormick. The script 
writer is Lou Hazam; the film editor. Bill 
Brooks, the floor manager, John John¬ 
son; production assistant, Jean Mont¬ 
gomery, art by Joseph Ferrier; music 
adviser, Fritz Balzer; and sound by Bob 
Haines. 

Baitlk Report, Washington—June 29, 1951 
Robert McCormick. Washington, standing 
by. like the rest of the Nation, awaiting fur¬ 
ther developments on the cease-fire in Korea, 
and the world, whose hopes for peace stir 
once again, even as the battle continues in 
the Far East. Against this exciting new de¬ 


velopment In Korea, NBC television brings 
your forty-fourth Battle Report. 

Vertical envelopment, a new development 
In modern warfare spelled out by troop¬ 
laden helicopters taking off in mass forma¬ 
tion. The idea, airborne mobility, that ex¬ 
perts say will make the tactics of World War 
n look dated. 

The helicopters are preceded by planes 
which move In upon the enemy to strafe 
and bomb, preparing the way for whole divi¬ 
sions to be moved wherever they are needed. 

Divisions that will be sent Into action so 
fast they can overcome the enemy's advan¬ 
tage in size 

To screen off the landing zone from the 
enemy’s beach defenses, Corsairs race in to 
put down a cloud of smoke 
And now the giant twin-motored “egg 
beaters” come in for a protected landing. 
They disgorge their armored human cargo 
and drop heavy equipment which they will 
use to fight In this way does this new 
mobility seek to give meaning to General 
Collins’ remark "Where the enemy mounts 
a wall of flesh, we must mount a wall of fire ” 
Marines go Into action, blasting at the 
enemy with guns and artillery which only 
a few moments ago were not even there 
The flame throwers, too, go to work with 
their deadly man-made lightning, burning 
their way forward whUe their buddies blast 
Hero come the Air Force fighters and 
bombers to Join In their arrival, carefully 
timed so that they will do the most good. 
Object: to soften up the beach 
The invading force now amounts to a 
sizable army, packing a mean wallop They 
are Joined by tanks that add their weight to 
the attack. As wounded fall, versatile heli¬ 
copters drop down to pick up the wounded 
and fly them away for speedy medical atten¬ 
tion Thus has the term “vertical envelop¬ 
ment” come to spell for many a new 
weapon, a weapon that may. In the opinion 
of one of our leading tacticians, make war 
In Europe tactically tough for the Russians. 

Before we post the roster on Battle Report 
today, In person and via camera, drawn from 
the forefront of the battle against Soviet 
communism, a film story on a new dcvelop- 
rient in modern warfare, plus the latest de¬ 
velopments on the Korean cease fire, we will 
first hear from the Assistant to the President, 
Dr John R Steelman 
Dr. John R Steelman Good evening, la¬ 
dles and gentlemen. Next Wednesday is 
July 4—the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the signing of our Declaration 
of Independence The President has pro¬ 
claimed It as a national day of rededica- 
tlon to the principles which are stated so 
dramatically in that immortal document. 
Under the direction of a commission headed 
by Mr Chief Justice Vinson, celebrations 
will be held in cities, towns and villages all 
over the Nation But, regardless of whether 
we attend one of these celebrations or not— 
regardless of what we are doing or where 
we are on July 4—every one of us should 
give a thought to the event which has made 
this holiday 

In 1776, the 66 men who signed the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence declared their be¬ 
liefs to all the world' that all men are 
created equal, that all men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
and that governments derive their Just pow¬ 
ers from the consent of the governed 
This courageous act became a milestone 
in human history. Their beliefs became 
the foundation upon which this Nation was 
built—the very fabric of the American way 
of life. Those principles are our most pre¬ 
cious heritage. 

Wherever you are next Wednesday, won’t 
you take the time to remember all the good 
things you have obtained—all the happl- 
ziess you have found because of the freedom 
and opportunities which rre ours? We owe 
a tremendous debt of gratitude to the men 
who pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
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their eacred honor eo we could live as free 
men. Let us remember them and rededicate 
ourselves to their ideas—^which are our ideals. 

Mj friends, today, by way of the cameras, 
drawn from the forefront of the battle 
against Soviet communism, Is a dim story 
on a new development in modern warfare. 
Additionally thereto, we shall hear from Rear 
Adm Allen E. Smith, United States Navy, 
commander of Task Force 96 in Korea, as 
well as from United States High Commis¬ 
sioner Walter J. Donnelly, back from critical 
Austria to make report to the President. 
Also we are going to hear from Col. John 
C Meyer. United States Air Force, and Amer¬ 
ica’s greatest living fighter ace. home from 
Victorious service against Russian MIO’s in 
Korean skies 

Mr MCCORMICK You are at sea now, off 
the shore of Korea again, as the battleship 
New Jersey lays down Its initial bombard¬ 
ment upon Communist supply ports This 
45,000-ton superdreadnaught—which re¬ 
cently replaced the ’’Big Mo” In action there, 
has made Its weight felt blocking the en¬ 
emy’s main supply routes from Asia and 
North Korea And here a Navy rocket ship 
goes Into action Inside Wonsan Harbor 
against Red shore establishments, troop con¬ 
centrations, and supply dumps—a spectacu¬ 
lar night display of fire power And finally, 
home from the war, aboard four destroyers 
come Navy warriors, after nine long months 
of fighting in Korea As they are greeted 
by mothers, wives, and sweethearts, let us 
turn to another recently home from his as¬ 
signment as commander of Task Force 95 
For some pertinent words on the U N forces 
maintaining control of the seas In Korea, 
here Is Rear Adm Allan E Smith 

Rear Adm Allen E Smith By July 4. 
1950, the blockade of Korea and Formosa was 
established and has been effective ever since 
Because our Navy has retained complete con¬ 
trol of the sea lanes, thousands of tons of 
supplies and equipment have flowed by ship 
from our American industrial centers to our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force In the Far East. 
During the first 6 months of the Korean 
action Nnvy ships transported 208,654 mili¬ 
tary personnel and 6,000,000 tons of supplies 
and ammunition from the United States to 
the Par East Over 10,000,000 barrels of 
aviation gasoline and petroleum products 
for planes, tanks, and trucks arrived by ship 
for the Armed Forces during this period 

However, logistic support of our Armed 
Forces Is but one byproduct of our maintain¬ 
ing the control of the seas Because of our 
effective naval blockade, the enemy was 
forced to resort to the last two remaining 
supply lines available to him. the western 
land road and rail system which passes from 
the Yalu through Pyongyang to Seoul and 
the east coast highway and rail lines from 
the Manchurian and Siberian borders to 
Wonsan, and thence also to Seoul The 
surface ships of Task Force 96, our own 
carrier-based planes, and the United States 
Air Foice are putting a noose around these 
last remaining supply lines For the past 
several months the Air Force has been hit¬ 
ting the western land route hard as have 
the Carlne Corsairs and the British Sea 
Furies The eastern land route has been 
battered Into a state of collapse by Navy 
Corsairs and Sky Raiders of Task Force 77 
and the constant bombardment by the Navy 
gunflre-suppoit ships of Task Force 96 The 
sea blockade and Interdiction program Il¬ 
lustrate the old saying that “an Army fights 
on Its stomach ” Over 10,000 Bed soldiers 
surrendered recently because they were out 
of food and ammunition 

To help understand what some of the 
various types of ships do to help maintain 
control of the seas and damage the enemy, 
let us look for a moment at the destroyer 
mine sweepers and the smaller sweepers 
They contribute to everything the bigger 
ships do. and have a number of specific ac¬ 
complishments Of their own They're the 
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Navy’s "me first” boys The mine sweepers 
are the ships of the Navy whose Job It is 
to clear enemy harbors In advance of an 
amphibious landing and to clear coastal 
waters of mines so that the larger ships can 
fire on targets ashore They sweep newly 
captured ports so Navy supply ships can 
enter near the front lines with logistic sup¬ 
port for the ground and air forces 

Some newsmen have referred to mines and 
mine warfare as the dlrty-trlek department. 
However, defensive mines in a large part are 
a perfect weapon for a nation with inferior 
sea power or a nation with no navy at all. 
In a fashion, using mines may restrict con¬ 
trol of the sea or slow the movement of ships 
of a superior naval power At some ports In 
Korea, this Is precisely what happened to us 
Complete control of the sea was regained 
after only a few days’ delay, but under other 
circumstances such delays might have been 
disastrous The Korean waters are noted for 
their extreme tidal currents These cur¬ 
rents in some cases cause the mines to 
“walk.” and it obvloiwly becomes dangerous 
If a mine ‘‘walks” into a previously swept 
channel To Insure full safety for the ships 
and men, these sea lanes are constantly be¬ 
ing swept to clear ail mines. Mine personnel 
are trappers and trap snappers rather than 
hunters They seldom get a huntsman’s 
personal satisfaction, and they collect no 
hazardous-duty pay But the men of the 
mine sweepers have a pride In performance 
even exceeding that of the marines and the 
carrier-based pilots 

The cruisers, destroyers, and frigates do 
the blockading and naval gunfire Interdic¬ 
tion choke off the flow of supplies to the 
Communists They’ve also Inflicted thou¬ 
sands of casualties In reserve areas and on 
the battle line while shelling enemy troops 
Whenever our ground forces plan to advance, 
the Navy provides gunfire support along the 
east and west coasts of Korea The mobile 
seagoing artillery protected the Eighth 
Army’s flanks on both ends of the battle line 
when the Reds launched their recent spring 
offensives Speaking of oiu- 130 days suc¬ 
cessive bombardment In the Wonsan area, 
the commanding general of a U. N Eighth 
Army Division expressed his appreciation for 
the naval bombardment and termed the ac¬ 
curacy of the gunfire outstanding I have a 
copy of a dispatch here with mo that was 
received Just betore I left the Far East I 
•would like to read It to you, and particu¬ 
larly to the parents of our naval gunners 
who may be viewing this show—I would like 
the parents of these boys to know that the 
Job their sons are doing aboard our naval 
vessels has received a grateful "well done” 
from a ground general of a U. N Eighth Army 
Division, and hero is the message 

Announcer Your shells exploded on 
enemy troops as close as 160 yards ahead of 
my men and dispersed the enemy troops 
before they could deploy against my division. 
The prisoners we have taken are more afraid 
of naval gunfire than they are of any other 
attack, because it Is unseen and it is accu¬ 
rate 

Mr McCormick And now, from Korea 
act OSS Asia and the Middle East to Austria, 
where America, represented by these GTs In 
training, still sits across the council table 
from Soviet Russia Here, In a city once a 
tourist wonderland and now a combat train¬ 
ing center for our occupation troops, cable 
cars lift trainees thousands of feet ataovr the 
valley Then comes the hardening process 
on one of the toughest Infiltration courses 
In all Europe. Just back from Europe to 
confer with the President on the tlnderbox 
that Is Austria comes our next guest Ho 
brings you a report not only on the temper 
of the Austrian people but some interesting 
side lights on our fellow administrators 
there, the Russians. We focus now on the 
United States High Commissioner for Aus¬ 
tria. Ambassador Walter J. Donnelly. 


Ambassador Walter J. Donnellt I have 
Just returned from Austria to report to the 
President, the Department of State, the Con¬ 
gress. and to you on our mission there, which 
Is unique in the world Austria Is the out¬ 
post of western civilizations in Europe It is 
the only place where the four powers—the 
United States, Great Britain, Prance, and the 
Soviet Union—work together and where the 
Soviets do not have the veto power We 
hold frequent meetings, and every 2 weeks I 
sit in the allied council with the representa¬ 
tives of Prance, Great Britain, and Soviet 
Russia, the latter being a lieutenant general 
in the Soviet Army While common agree¬ 
ment is rare, the four-power machinery 
should continue until the state treaty is 
made effective and all of the occupation 
troops leave Austrian soil. ^ 

Austria has been occupied for 13 years— 
from 1938 until 1946 by Nazi Germany and 
since 1946 by the four powers The United 
States and the two other western powers 
have long taken the position that a state 
Iffeaty reestablishing Austria’s Independence 
and full sovereignty should be concluded. 
The Soviets have frustrated our efforts 

The situation in Austria is unique in an¬ 
other respect, too It is the only place 
where we have a four-power occupation and 
nevertheless the Austria non-Communist 
government exercises complete Jurisdiction 
over the country, Including the Soviet zone. 
Free elections have been held at several oc¬ 
casions all over Austria with a minimum of 
Interference with the rights of the people. 
The Communists have never succeeded In 
obtaining more than B percent of the vote 
and received less votes proportionally in 
the Soviet zone. This is due to the fact 
that the people there know them only too 
well 

Recently we asked the Soviet repatriation 
mission to leave the American zone since 
they had completed theli mission there. The 
Soviets did not want to leave, we had to In¬ 
sist and finally to escort them to the Soviet 
zone. 

We are all very proud of the way and man¬ 
ner In which the Austrian Government and 
the Austrian people have stood up against 
Soviet encroachment on their rights The 
Austrian people are thoroughly prowestern 
and genuinely grateful to the United States, 
and all we have done since the end of the 
•war to put Austria back on its feet and to 
overcome the disaster of the Second World 
War Notably, the Marshall plan has put 
Austria and Its people in a position to re¬ 
sume their economic life 

We are proud of Austria’s friendship, and 
Austria Is proud of ours 

Mr McCormick High In the sky behind 
the enemy lines before the peace overtures 
began, an American plane finds its target, 
a Kussian-bullt MIO, and lets the Jet have 
It As It falls to crash, the enemy pilot 
balls out and our side scores another kill. 
Two such kills as this were won In Korea by 
our next guest, whose total credits are but 
one-half plane short of the all-tlmo wartime 
record 

In Woild War II air combat, such as you 
see here, he destroyed over 22% enemy 
planes in alr-to-alr battle, plits 13 on the 
ground Such a record helped win for him 
command of the Fourth Fighter Interceptor 
Group, which he took to Korea and led 
against the enemy In its first combat mis¬ 
sion He pauses to report on Battle Report 
before leaving for his new assignment as 
deputy commander of the One Hundred and 
First Fighter Interceptor Wing based In New 
Hampshire America's gieuiest fighting acs 
today—Col John C Mever 

Col John C Meyer The Sabre jets of the 
Fourth Fighter Group were primarily engaged 
In holding Communist Jets at bay in "Mia 
Alley,” a narrow corridor running 30 to 40 
miles south along the Korean border in 
order to keep them off the backs of our tac¬ 
tical fighters operating along the battla front 
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m close support to our ground forecs. Dur¬ 
ing this period we had ahom l.ooo indmdual 
encounters with the Russian built IS's. Like 
our own F-a6 Babre. It Is a high-speed swept- 
wlng jet fighter 

From these dogfights & miles high over 
**]dIO ADejr” we learned some Important tech¬ 
nical and tactical facts about modem aerial 
warfare These lessons are; 

1 All alr-to-air combat Is talcing place 
near or at the speed of sound 

9 The Russlan-bullt MZG-IS Is at least 
as good, performancewlae, as our own F~8S 
Sabre Jet 

8 The Jet airplane is a tough airplane to 
shoot down 

To go back—the combat maneuvers of air¬ 
craft at and close to the speed of sound places 
challenging requirements on the aviation in¬ 
dustry and the Air Force to engineer—de¬ 
velop, and produce aircraft of continually 
Improving aerodynamic design. 

That the Russians already recognize this 
fact Is brought out by the performance of 
their MICK-IS in combat against our F-86. 
These Russlan-buUt aircraft were tough. 
They were tough to fight, tough to lick, and 
tough to destroy. Someone may ask why, 
if these, the enemy airplanes were so good, 
were we able, during the period of our en- 
coimters, to destroy 81 Russian MIO’s while 
losing only 1 F-86? This is explained by an 
understanding of what I call the fighter air¬ 
craft complex, that is. the airplane itself and 
Its performance, the armament and firing 
control system, which Is the mechanical 
feature of the shooting performance In 
which the MIG bolds Its own with the 
P-86 In comparing the whole weapon— 
that is. the MIO and its guns and the pilot— 
against the F-86 and Its guns and Its pilot. 
The whole American weapon whipped the 
whole Communist weapon Most significant¬ 
ly the pilots of the Fourth Fighter Group are 
the most experienced air fighters In the 
world 

The toughness of the MIQ is not purely an 
attribute of that airplane, but rather a gen¬ 
eral characteristic of all Jets This Is being 
borne out by the fact that our conventional 
flghers In the tactical support phase of the 
Korean war alone are suffering losses con¬ 
siderably higher than that of our jets so en¬ 
gaged If we should become engaged In a 
global conflict where enemy air power would 
be encountered In large force, It Is my opin¬ 
ion that other than jet fighters used for close 
suppcMt of oiur ground forces would not biu- 
vlve 

I believe that the most Important single 
lesson to all Americans from this action of 
ours in Korea is that the Russian world 
power can produce an airplane equal In per¬ 
formance to America’s best. Any nation 
which can do this has the potential for a 
first-rate air power qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively Therefore, we must. In all 
fields of research and development—In fact, 
In our total national effort—continuously 
work toward Insuring our security against 
any again rising international gangster 

Mr McCormick This Is the battle that 
may soon be settled This Is where and this 
Is how for exactly a year plus 4 days free 
men armed with guns, ships, tanks, and 
planes rose In might and Indignation over 
the unprovoked Invasion of South Korea and 
said to those who would deprive humanity 
of its freedoms, ’’This evil shall not be done 
Joined as never before in their history and 
giving true meaning to what was formerly 
spelled only In words In a charter and in 
a name—United Nations—the democratic 
world put its forces shoulder to shoulder 
and chellcnged those who would make it 
slave Here In the sweat bom of the hot 
summer sun, here In the cold of the winds 
of winter, youthful Americaxis from Kokomo 
and Silver Spring, mustached Turks from 
Ankara, kilted Scots from Glasgow, laconic 
Britons from London show the stuff of which 
they are made 


And each day as the smcdce of battle 
cleared and as night fell they stole cut to 
find their wounded and bury their dead— 
The price of their heroism. We counted our 
own looses heavp—13.902 Americans kUled, 
10.513 missing, 168 captured. Should peace 
come, America, don’t forget this, and per¬ 
mit not the silence that will follow the ab¬ 
ruptly stilled sound to lull you into a sense 
of false security, for. If the past few months* 
history hove taught us anything, they have 
taught us the need to be prepared. 

Remember, the Communist bear still stalks 
half of Surope and most of Asia, and by his 
words and actions he shows that no lasting 
peace will be ours without strength The 
climate In which each us seeks to live 
out his life and raise his children will not 
come with ideals alone but with the might 
to match them And freedom—freedom will 
always belong only to those who are willing 
to fight for It. 

One hundred and eeventy-flve years ago 
the founding fathen of our Nation signed 
with their pens and backed with their blood 
this hallowed document—a declaration of 
all we live by still. That this occasion may 
not pass unnoticed in this erlsls point In 
our saga, we call upon William Flaherty, 
who portrays Thomas Jefferson nightly here 
In Washington In Paul Green's historical 
drama Faith of Our Fathers For some sen¬ 
timents truly pertinent to our times, then, 
these words of Thomas Jefferson: 

'”rhe flames kindled on the Fourth of July 
1776 have spread over too much of the globe 
to be extinguished by the feeble engines of 
despotisms, on the contrary, they will con¬ 
sume these engines and all who work them. 

“All eyes are opened, or opening, to the 
rights of man. Let the annual return of 
this day forever refresh our recollections of 
these rights and an undlmlnlshed devotion 
to them. May It fthe Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence] be to the world the signal of 
arousing men to assume the blessings and 
security of free government 

"My God How little do my countrymen 
know what precious blessings they are In 
possession of. and of which no other people 
on earth enjoy *' 

So, until we turn our cameras upon the 
Nation’s Capital again next Friday to re¬ 
port on the battle of democracy against 
world communism, this is Robert McCor¬ 
mick putting a period on your forty-fourth 
Battle Report, Washington. 


Airfields m French Morocco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

or LOtTXBIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESSNTAHVBS 

Wednesday, July 18, 1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend zny remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. 1 offer for inclusion an editorial 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
of July 16,1861* 

COOPXXATXON rok DXrXNSS 

Announcement by the United States Air 
Force that arrangements have been com¬ 
pleted for its use of seven airfields In French 
Morocco, with command headquarters in the 
capital of this African colony, should be 
welcomed as a good step forward In imple¬ 
menting western defense. We understand 
this is the first occasion on which the French 
have granted such bases for tbe use of an¬ 
other nation The French are notably re¬ 
luctant to agree to such limitations of their 
sovereignty, and congratulations for the 


Oovemment'a move tn the ease of lioroeoo 
are all tbe more deserved. 

While Britain has without heslUnoy ex¬ 
tended rights to air bases to the United 
States Air Force at several areas around Brit¬ 
ain, the French until now have resisted such 
cooperation. But if adequate defenses are 
to be established against the undlmlnlshed 
threats of Communist aggression, the old 
notions of sovereignty probably will have to 
be replaced by a broader concept of interna¬ 
tional cooperation. 

We prefer to think of the right to use air 
bases In the common defense as a matter of 
cooperation rather than as a giving up of 
sovereign rights. Presumably French logle 
has arrived at this same view in the case of 
Morocco If that la the case, we hope it will 
be only a short time before French logic 
sweeps still further and agrees to grant bases 
for the United States Air Force in Algeria, 
Tutilsla, and other areas In Africa, and even 
within continental France. If the security of 
the Atlantic defense requires It. 


Aging Widows and Mr. Ewing’s Foot 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BURR P. HARRISON 

OP vaamiA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the July 2 issue 
of the Richmond News Leader 

This editorial points up well the tire¬ 
lessness of those who would make of our 
Federal Government a vast, suffocating, 
socialistic mass. 

It is needless for me to recall at this 
time the many steps in the dangerous 
march toward complete state socialism 
which have been taken in the United 
States in recent years. It is important 
that we be vigilant, however, against the 
Insidious efforts of such sociallstically 
minded jumping jacks as Mr. Ewing. 
The Congress has put them back In their 
boxes repeatedly, but It is apparent that 
their springs have not been broken. 

Aoxko Widows and Mr. Ewing’s Foot 

There is this to be said for Oscar Ewing, 
the Federal Security Administrator: He never 
gives up 

Four times in the past 4 years, Mr. Ewing 
has peddled his scheme for socialized medi¬ 
cine, and four times Congress has looked at 
tbe label and thrown his product away Mr 
Ewing has tried aoft words and hot speeches, 
he has conducted a propaganda campaign In 
the teeth of a mandate not to spend money 
on propaganda; he has worked every source 
of political Influence from Senator Lrhman 
In New York to Senator Morse In Oregon, and 
he has bad Harry Truman himself to beat 
the drums at every whistle stop. And still 
Congress hasn’t bought what Mr Ewing has 
to Bell 

So last week Mr Ewing offered something 
new. Re called in reporters and gave them 
the pitch: A plan to provide hospital insur¬ 
ance, at Government expense, for persons 65 
and older and dependents of deceased per¬ 
sons insured under the Old-Age and Sur¬ 
vivors Insurance System. 

His sales talk was impressive There are 
only 7,000,000 persons, he pointed out, In this 
group. They neeC hospitalization Insurance 
It would be very valuable to them It would 
protect them against having to ask emer- 
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gency aid from tb .Ir families, or from private 
or public agencies; It would reduce Federal. 
State, and local expenditures for public as- 
sistance. The cost of these benefits—up to 
60 days of boapitallzatlon per year for each 
beneficiary—could be paid out of social* 
security funds now on hand No new taxes 
would be required The piogram would be 
administered through State health depart¬ 
ments There would be a specific provision 
against a.iy supervision or control over the 
details of administration or operation of any 
hospital Widows v?Uh infant children 
would benefit, and all hands would receive 
(dramatic pause for effect) paid-up hospi¬ 
talization ln*'urance which would be valid 
not for weeks, not for months, but for life 
Aa we bay, it was a good spiel But we're 
not having any We want no foot In the 
door, and that's wh:t Mr Ewing is putting 
forward here In our view, the Ills that 
afflict the body politic can be cured in 
sounder fashion than by employing old Dr. 
Oscar's patent d tonic, body restorer, and 
mange cuie The staff, we fear, la hablt- 
formlng Once th-i ‘’’•eo sample had been 
swallowed—at a more $200,000,000 lor the 
first year—the pressure to buy the family- 
size buttle would be far more difficult to 
resist A law providing iree hospitalization 
fo’" 7,000,000 persons aged 66 and over, to¬ 
gether with their dependents and minor 
children, would be merely extended or Just 
broadened in Its coverage to take in 143,- 
00^,000 more And little by little, the very 
controls that Mr Ewing now disclaims so 
piously would have to be applied They 
could not be avoided A controlled economy 
may operate without economy, but it cannot 
operate without ctjntrols 
We hope Congress will put this legislative 
elixir on the nearo'st hnndj shelf Just where 
It put the Wagner-Murray-Dlngell bllU 
Bui while the lawmakers arc about It, they 
might well look Into Mr Ewing's statement 
that the added expense of $200,000,000 in 
new hospitalization services Is “well within 
the means of the present Insurance system '* 
The social-security set-up Is so fabulously 
unsound, from an ncttiarlal standpoint, that 
one despairs of ever seeing the light of reason 
In Its calculations This Notion, though It 
doesn't know It yet, already stands com¬ 
mitted to staggering burdens to meet the 
BoclaUsecurlty payments of 20 or 30 years 
fr^mnow But if Mi Ewing has $200,000,000 
on hand that he doesn't need and can afford 
to spend on a new hospitalization program, 
then something la curloualy wrong The un¬ 
needed $200,000,000 would help a little bit— 
not much, but a little bit—on the country's 
quarter-trlllion-dollar debt 

When Congress conducts Its headings on 
Mr Ewing's foot In the door, it might be an 
Idea to Inquire Into that available $200,000,- 
000 . put it to good use, and then put the bill 
In moth balls 


Draft Appeals Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REawIARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 18. 1951 

Mr. BROOKS Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I offer the following news item from 
the Washington Daily News of July 17, 
1951 The amendment referred to in 
the item is one that I sponsored in order 
to reduce the difficulty in draft appeals 
Under this amendment the number of 


draft-appeal boards will be Increased 
from one in each State to one for each 
Federal judicial district. 

This change increases the number of 
boards from 48 to 96 and removes many 
hardships that formerly existed in the 
presentation of the appeals Under the 
old system a man often had to travel 
hundreds of miles at heavy expense to 
reach the appeals board, then to find 
that the board usually had no membeis 
from his own aiea who were familiar 
with economic, business, and personal 
problems of his home city and county. 
In Texas, for instance, selectees have 
had to travjl hundreds of miles to pre¬ 
sent then cases to the one appeals board 
in that State In Louisiana it has been 
necessary foi appellants from the north¬ 
western part of the State to travel 350 
miles to the appeals board 

This increa.sed efficiency will not in¬ 
crease the costs of operation of the 
boards Clerical help can be borrowed 
for appeals cases from local selective 
service boards in many instances In 
large cities the same clerk may be used 
by a number of appeals boaids For the 
appellant, it reduces his tiavel costs, cuts 
down the amount of time he must be 
away fiom his woik to perfect his ap¬ 
peal and pioduces a more setlsfactoiy 
and speedy decision 

DiiAFi Apflals Easier Under New Regula¬ 
tion 

Draft Dlrectoi Lewis B Hershey has 
amended Belectlve-servlce regulations to 
makv it easier fo* diuft registrants who live 
away trom home to appeal lor occupational 
deferments. It was announced today 

Under the new rules, registrants who ap¬ 
peal for occupational determents can have 
their case's shifted to the appeals board hav¬ 
ing Jurisdiction over the area in which they 
now live Formerly, they had to handle 
anpoals through the appeal panels having 
control over their local boards 

Selective Service officials said the change 
was made because the old rules worked a 
hardship on registrants win had moved 
away from home and also on their em¬ 
ployers who have the right to appeal for 
deferment of employees 


Report of Home Loan Bank Board 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BRENT SPENCE 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19,1951 

Mr SPENCE Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I include a 
lelease of the Home Loan Bank Board, 
which IS as follows 

Washington. D C, July 14—The last of 
the Government's Investment in the capital 
of the 11 district Federal home loan banks 
has been paid back, William K Divers, 
Chairman of the Home Loan Bank Board, 
reported today. 

His statement followed the receipt by the 
Treasury Department of $10,000,000 from 
the home loan banks of Little Bock and San 
Francisco, each of which paid off a balance 
of $5,000,000 

The report emphasized that the regional 
banks of the System are now owned 100 
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percent by their 3,968 member Institutions, 
chiefly savings and loan associations, which 
have financed more of the Nation's small 
homes than any other type of lenders The 
members now hold capital stock in their 
district banks to the amount of $262,315,975. 
which with earned surplus of over $31,000.- 
000 makes up a total capital of about 
$293,500,000 

The Government’s Investment of $125,000 - 
000 In the capital of the Federal home loan 
banks was made during several years begin¬ 
ning In 1932, following an act of Congress 
In that year which authorized the creation 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank System as 
a reserve-credit network for home-llnanclng 
institutions 

The first repayments of the United States 
Ireasury funds were made in 1946 Since 
Januaiv 1. 1950, $106,000 000 of the capital 
owned by the Treasury has been repaid most 
of It substantially ahead of the schedule set 
down by law On Its Investment In these 
hanks the Government received dividends 
amounting to about $26,175,000 

“The Federal Home Loan Bank System 
was established by Congress for two general 
purposes" said Mr Divers “First was to 
meet the scusonnl and emergency credit re¬ 
quirements of the home-finance Institu¬ 
tions whlcli should Join it as members 
Secondly, the System was designed to make 
possible the shifting of home-mortgage funds 
from areas of surplus to areas of scarcity 
Both of these functions have been carried 
out through long- and short-term loans to 
members, largely secuied by home mortgages 

“Since they were established, the district 
hanks have advanced to their members a 
total of $3,816,000,000 Of this amount 
$3,003 000 000 had been repaid as of last June 
30, leaving $816,000 000 outstanding at that 
date No losses have been sustained In 
turn, the member savings and loan rsbocIr- 
tions ol the System have made loans tor the 
construction, purchase, repair, and refinanc¬ 
ing of homes to an aggregate of about 
$29 000,000,000 over that same period 

“While this total of lending to home own¬ 
ers is not a direct result of the suppoit sup¬ 
plied by the Federal home loan banks it 
does reflect the flexibility of the System and 
the part played by Its member institutions 
In the American economy Of couise, those 
Institutions have obtained the great bulk of 
their loan funds from their local savers and 
Investors At no time have advances from 
Federal home loan banks exceeded 6 percent 
of the combined rebources of all members, 
which now are estimated at $17,000,000,000 ” 

Supplementing their capital, the district 
banks of the System have gained wide ac¬ 
ceptance for their securities In the open 
market Mr Divers said Since 1937 they 
have sold their consolidated obligations to a 
total of $3,035,000,000 Securities amount¬ 
ing to $547,500,000 are now outstanding 

Another sourre of funds expanded widely 
In recent years Is the deposits of surplus 
cash of member Institutions In their respec¬ 
tive district Federal home loan banks, he 
added 


Have We the Strength of Character To 
Follow Road Leading to Peace? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr CRAWFORD Mr Speaker, It 1$ 
refreshing to receive from the country a 
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frank expression of views from a thinker 
and a writer who is not so close to the 
picture as we Members of Congress are. 

I have the honor to represent the 
Eighth Congressional District of Michi¬ 
gan, which is inhabited by American 
men and women who might be classified 
as the average. They go about their 
daily work in the pursuits associated 
with agriculture, manufacturing, trans¬ 
portation, communications, the services, 
merchandising, and the professions. 
They think as the average American 
thinks, and all of them have substan¬ 
tially grown up under our ideals and 
institutions 

There appeared in the Sunday, July 15, 
1951, issue of the Saginaw News an edi¬ 
torial which raises a basic question. This 
is an editorial which should be read by 
the Members of the House and Senate, 
and I am pleased to submit it for the 
Record so that those who are interested 
may read what the editor of the Sagi¬ 
naw News, Mr Otto C. Pressprich, had 
to say. 

The editorial follows: 

Have Wx the Stsknotr or Craxactkx To 
Follow Road Lkaoikg to Pkacx? 

Pessimism overahadows the thoughts of 
many competent observers as the world 
watches the drama of truce negotiations un¬ 
fold at far-ofi Kaesong In Northern Korea. 

British fears have prevailed again, they 
say The United States and the other United 
Nations have acknowledged defeat. The 
Communist aggressors will not be punished 
and Korea will not be unified after all Red 
prestige will grow rapidly throughout the 
Orient and in other lands Red propaganda 
will spread the word that the vaunted power 
of the United States and other free nations 
was challenged and fought to a standstill 
by Red China Appeasement Is the order of 
the day and It will lead to the same traglo 
results that came out of Munich. 

Obviously much of this Is true British 
concern for her trade empire has been a 
large factor Perhaps even greater In Influ¬ 
ence has been the Truman administration's 
dogged determination to go before the people 
of America in the 1952 elections as the archi¬ 
tects of peace 

America's allies, looking to this Nation for 
rescue If the deal turns sour, are willing to 
pay a high price for peace As a minimum, 
says United States News and World Report 
magaalne, the price which the Red negotia¬ 
tors will demand la United Nations mem¬ 
bership for Communist China, an end to 
economic sanctions against China, and per¬ 
haps assurances that the Island of Formosa 
eventually will go to Communist China 

Can the United States afford to let so 
great a price be paid? This newspaper be¬ 
lieves it cannot 

It may be that Formosa can be surrendered 
without Incunlng ton much danger The 
problem Is largely military We do not know 
whether retention of the island is vital to 
American security But General MacArthur 
believes it Is, and we have faith In his views. 

It may be that western efforts to blockade 
the Chinese coast can be safely suspended. 
This again is a matter of military logistics 
which the layman Is not able to analyze 
fully. 

But it 1 b the conviction of this newspaper 
that admission of Red China as a member 
of the United Nations would be an act of 
abyvsmal treachery to the millions of men 
and women who in two world wars have 
given their lives to the cause of making this 
world a decent place In which to live. 

The United Nations is the world's chief 
instrumentality of establishing peace on a 
Just basi^ As presently constituted, it con¬ 
sists of a Genet al Assembly In which all 


member nations are represented and a Secu¬ 
rity Council made up of the delegates of il 
of the member nations. Five nations have 
permanent membership on the Security 
Council. They are the United States, Russia, 
Britain, France, and China. 

The Security Council Is in temporary 
eclipse because of the veto power granted to 
each of the Big Five on Russia's demand 
when the U N. was founded. Use of the veto 
power by the Soviets has tied the Security 
Council's hands and It was only the fact 
that Russia was boycotting the Security 
Councl In Jime 1950. that prevented Russia 
from vetoing 8ec\u'lty Council sanction to 
halt the aggression when North Koreans 
crossed the thirty-eighth parallel a little 
more than a year ago. 

But let us make no mistake about It. 
Russia will strive to give the Security Coun¬ 
cil full control of U. N military forces If she 
ever manages to win a dominating voice in 
the Council. Stalin has only one Council 
vote now If Nationalist China Is thrown out 
and Red China seated, he will have two. 
Then will come the big Red drive to put a 
Soviet puppet In France’s seat and thereby 
give Stalin and his polltburo a long start to¬ 
ward full control. It Is well to remember 
that communism already Is so strongly en¬ 
trenched in France tliat many of her army 
officers up to the rank of colonel make no 
bones about admitting that they are Com¬ 
munists 

If the Kremlin ever gains control of the 
Security Council, the world will see an In¬ 
ternational army enrolled under a Red U N. 
banner and made so powerful that no nation 
or group of dissenting nations can hope to 
oppose It That will be the day when a 
world-wide Communist empire goes Into op¬ 
eration. 

That day’s coming can be prevented If 
the United States and her allies will stand 
firm and act courageously 

It is not enough—perhaps not even pos¬ 
sible—for the free world to block Red aggres¬ 
sion wherever It appears We cannot hope 
to win If we let Moscow choose the time and 
the place for every test of strength Our 
only chance lies in taking the Initiative our¬ 
selves 

The Initiative need not and should not be 
along military lines, though it will need the 
backing of a strong military establishment. 
It must give the people of the have-not na¬ 
tions, Including the unhappy Red satellite 
lands, something to which to tie their hopes 
and aspirations 

The weapon with which we con strike 
effectively at Moscow’s schemes Is at hand. 
It has been forged for us by the Kremlin It¬ 
self It Is the Kremlin's demand that Red 
China be seated In the United Nations 

What would be simpler and more potent 
than for the free world to take up the chal¬ 
lenge and determine that seats In the United 
Nations shall be occupied only by representa¬ 
tives who have been chosen freely by the na¬ 
tions they are to represent? 

Let the Red regime which now holds 
China In its armed fist have China’s U N seat 
if the Chinese people themselves so deter¬ 
mine In an honest election conducted by 
U. N. representatives. The Chinese people 
have lived under Red terror long enough to 
know whether they want to continue under 
It The bloody purges of landowners and 
other enemies of the state which have been 
in progress nearly 3 years have caused the 
Chinese people to understand that their 
Bed conquerors are not mere agrarian re¬ 
formers 

The answer, of course. Is that neither 
Chinese Dictator Mao Tse-tung, nor Joseph 
Stalin himself If Mao were willing, would 
dream of letting non-Communlsts conduct 
an election In China. 

But a crusade for self-determination of 
all peoples would not only keep Bed China 
out of the U N It could and should be 
used US the basis fur an appeal to all people 


in Bed-slave states to rise against their mas¬ 
ters. 

It would have to be a sincere crusade. It 
would have to be made to apply to all 
peoples. Including those In the British, 
French, and other colonial empires. 

But It would be a spiritual crusade which 
would carry to all peoples the hope of re¬ 
gaining freedom, dignity of the Individual 
and the other rights bestowed upon them 
by their Creator. It could be a crusade en¬ 
listing all people who recognize their duty 
to establish on earth not mere physical se¬ 
curity but the Kingdom of Ood. Unless 
America and the other free lands develop 
some such crusade, we are likely to find our¬ 
selves fighting always a defensive action 
against Bed aggressors and not winning any 
converts to strengthen our cause 

The time Is ripe for this Nation to tell 
Moscow that we will use our veto power to 
keep Red China out of the U. N. until a Chi¬ 
nese plebiscite which we can recognize as 
honest has been held, and then to broad¬ 
cast our stand to all peoples by every com¬ 
munication method that can be devised 

This Is the road which leads to peace. 
Some of our allies may not have the cour¬ 
age, the strength of character that Is needed 
to follow It. Have we^ 


The Japaneie Peace Treaty—^Activitiei of 
Senator Magnnion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OF MAJtTLAND 

IN THE SBNATK OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday» July 20, 1951 

Mr O’CONOR. Mr. President, on June 
26 the Washington Evening Star carried 
an article written by Columnist Doris 
Plceson, which referred in a complimen¬ 
tary fashion to a distinguished Member 
of this body, the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Magnuson] The au¬ 
thor pointed out the close and harmoni¬ 
ous working relationship which exists 
between Ambassador Dulles and the Sen¬ 
ator from Washmgton, and their joint 
efforts to bring the Japanese people back 
into the family of nations on a Just and 
equitable basis. 

It is only natural that the senior Sen¬ 
ator from Washington, coming as he 
does from the west coast, should be ac¬ 
tively interested in far-eastern affairs. 
For decades his State has been the gate¬ 
way for trade with the Orient During 
his IS years of service in the Congress of 
the United States he has been promi¬ 
nently identified with legislation and 
problems relating to our merchant ma¬ 
rine and fisheries industry. 

Constantly he has sought to promote 
the welfare of these two basic segments 
of our economy. At the same time, he 
recognizes that the Japanese people 
must be given an opportunity to become 
self-sustaining, self-respecting, and use¬ 
ful members of international society. 

To date the American people have ex¬ 
tended to the Japanese people assistance 
totaling over one and three-quarters 
billion dollars. This represents a load 
which we cannot permanently saddle on 
the backs of the American people, nor 
do the Japanese want it so It is en¬ 
couraging to see one of our leading col- 
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umnists recognize the good work the 
senior Senator from Washington is 
doing 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows. 

A Departure From Confusion—^Dulles and 
Magnuson Now Have xn Hand Main Out¬ 
lines OF Japanese Peace Treaty Fulfill¬ 
ing Two Vital Aims 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

The careful and cooperative planning of a 
Republican diplomat from the canyons of 
Wall Street and a Democratic Senator from 
the Northwest is presenting Washington with 
a welcome departure from the current con¬ 
fusion and rivalry between the executive and 
legislative branches 

Between them. Ambassador John Poster 
Dulles and Senator Warren Magnuson, of 
Washington, have in hand the main outlines 
of a Japanese peace treaty which will fulfill 
two vital alms 

1. It will bring Japan into the United Na¬ 
tions as an independent nation, freed of 
occupying forces and rearmed to do Its part 
in the fight against Communist aggression 
2 It will replace the threat of another 
prewar Japan, the cut-throat economic com¬ 
petitor that the West learned to fear and 
hate, with a nation allowed trading room 
but required to obey the West’s rules of con¬ 
servation and fair trade 
The international political goals of the 
first part of this tall order are the special 
province of Mr Dulles, and he has proved 
brilliantly successful with them In a hard 
recent week in London When the British 
succumbed to Mr Dulles’ argument that 
Japan presented the only potential source 
Of military strength now available to the 
Allies in the Far East, he was over the hump. 

It was Mr Dulles’ inspiration to separate 
consideration of the economic problems 
posed by Japan from the general treaty 
These economic aspects are covered by a 
blanket provision in which Japan obligates 
herself to negotiate settlements with the 
Allies in the fields of trade agreements, mer. 
chant marine, and fisheries 
Thus, the Senate will be free to act swiftly 
on the general question of mobilizing the 
political, social, and military force of Japan 
for the antl-Oommunist world This will be 
a popular aim, and Senators are predicting 
that once allied accord Is reached action 
can be had with reasonable promptitude. 

Prom a domestic point of view, the Sen¬ 
ate will he more skeptical with respect to the 
economic aspects And this is where Sen¬ 
ator Magnuson. whose special province is 
merchant marine and fisheries—he Is head 
of that subcommittee of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce—comes in 
As for the trade agreements, Japan, the 
Senate will be assured, can be fitted into 
the existing trade agreement structure The 
State Department now possesses a vast ex¬ 
perience In reciprocal trade agreements and 
is ready to promise the Japanese its prompt 
cooperation. 

Senator Magnuson is starting his work on 
the problem of Japan as a trading and fish¬ 
ing nation entitled to an adequate mer¬ 
chant marine and fishing fleet with the 
premise that the West will not try to fence 
off the Pacific Ocean He is aware that ex¬ 
tremists here and in Great Britain would 
prefer to have It that way but he believes 
he can convince the majority to the con¬ 
trary. 

The Senator from Washington initiated his 
present studies with a trip to Tokyo and 
the Far East where he talked directly to 
Japanese officials When their negotiators 
arrive, which will be soon, he expects to sit 
down with them and United States shippers 
and fishers and talk things over. 


The Cease-Fire Discussion at Kaesong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENA-ra OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 20, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Congressional Record the im¬ 
portant and interesting analysis en¬ 
titled “Afte»* Kaesong,” which ap¬ 
peared in this morning’s Washington 
Post This is written by the Alsop 
brothers, Joseph and Stewart, Connec¬ 
ticut’s most renowned journalists This 
week on Hartford’s powerful radio sta¬ 
tion, WTIC, m a broadcast on which 
Representative A. A. Ribicoff. and I par¬ 
ticipated, Representative Ribicoff said 
that our constituents, the Alsop broth¬ 
ers, were America’s top newspaper com¬ 
mentators on our foreign policy. It was 
this comment by my brilliant colleague. 
Representative Ribicoff, a member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and a keen student of foreign policy, 
which caused me to read this column 
with such care this morning, and to call 
it to the attention of the Congress 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows* 

Matter of Pact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

AFTER KAESONG 

There is a fairly simple explanation of the 
strange ritual at Kaesong—the talks about 
a cease-fire, as a prelude to an armistice, as 
a prelude to peace negotiations, which are 
carried on while the Korean fighting also 
continues The cease fire and armistice are 
in fact expected to be the last serious acts 
of the Korean drama 

No doubt, when and If the generals and 
admirals successfully complete their labors 
at Kaesong, the diplomats and statesmen 
will go to work in their turn under some¬ 
what less primitive conditions No doubt 
there will be peace negotiations, with all the 
familiar trappings of agendas, proposals, and 
counterproposals, and loud hagglings about 
the meaning of such terms as "free elec¬ 
tions ’’ But almost no one hopes that these 
negotiations will accomplish anything 

Gen Nam II and Gen Tung Hua clearly 
hold this view Hence the North Korean 
and Chinese representatives are trying to 
crowd Into the Kaesong agreement clauses 
that belong in a final settlement, such as 
provision for withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Korea Equally, the same view is hold 
by the leading personalities in Washington 
and Tokyo. And that is why Vice Admiral 
Joy and his delegation are proceeding with 
such meticulous deliberation, even although 
this means that the somewhat aesultory 
fighting is thereby prolonged 

The reasons for this view are also plain 
enough After a cease fire and armistice, 
each side will hold roughly half of Korea. 
Each will demand a final settlement on its 
own terms—^the United Nations calling for 
a settlement responsive to the wishes of the 
Korean people, the Communists demanding 
a "democratic" settlement which will insure 
Communist control of the country This 
sort of negotiation is doomed to deadlock 
before It begins 

What then will be the consequences, if the 
bitter, bloody war in Korea simply tails out 
into a cease fire and armistice, without the 
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formal peace agreement that customarily 
concludes wars? Where will it leave us? Not 
too badly off appears to be the answer. 

It is possible. In the first place, that de¬ 
fense of the postarmistice status quo can 
eventually be left to a greatly strengthened 
South Korean army, provided the Chinese 
also wish to recall their "volunteers" on rea¬ 
sonable terms and at a reasonable time. 
If not, some United Nations troops will have 
to be retained in Korea, as a safeguard 
against renewed aggression But even If 
the American forces are thus prevented irom 
saying a final farewell to a country they 
do not love, there will t ni be substantial 
consolations, both positive and negative 

First, since Japan is so near, the Korean 
garrison can be relatively small Most of the 
American divisions can be pulled back to 
Japan or brought home 

Second, even a small UN garrison will be a 
better guaranty against renewal of Korean 
hostilities than any peace treaty No doubt 
Its retention will be denounced by the same 
Senators who have attacked the administra¬ 
tion for being overly hasty in recalling Amer¬ 
ican troops from Korea 3 years ago. Yet 
General MacArth jr himself planned to leave 
UN forces in Korea for several years, at the 
time when he expected to conquer the whole 
country 

Third, on the larger question of peace 
treaty versus no peace treaty, there Is one 
advantage In having no peace treaty that 
almost no one seems to have thought of. 
In brief, the announced American policy is 
to neutralize Formosa for the duration of the 
Korean war. and this has been somewhat 
grudgingly accepted by the world at large. 
But if the Korean war is formally termi¬ 
nated, and we still seek to continue the neu¬ 
tralization of Formosa, we shall run Into the 
worst trouble with our allies and in the 
United Nations that we have seen yet In 
blunt language, we will not have a leg to 
stand on, and the resulting ruckus will risk 
splitting the Western alliance from nave to 
chops 

On the other hand, if the Torean fighting 
just tails out into a cease-fire, armistice, 
and deadlocked peace negotiation, the whole 
status quo will be perpetuated, including 
the neutralization of Formosa It can and 
will be continued, under these’conditions, 
without too much difficulty And so we shall 
be borrowing a useful leaf from the book of 
the other side 

The plain truth is that this wind-up of 
the Korean fighting is a rather special test 
of American political sophistication Shall 
we, because there is no formal peace, feel 
cheated? Shall we, because there is no more 
war. relax our whole defense effort? In that 
case, we shall be proven tools Or shall we 
soberly take the result In Korea for what it 
Is—a handsome though not decisive vic¬ 
tory—and go on with our delense effort, be¬ 
cause we realize that no local victory will 
remove the danger hanging over us? In 
that case, we shall be proven wise indeed. 


Military Housing Conditions 


EX’TENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 20,1951 
Mr JOHNSON of Texas Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
two editorials from the Washington 
Daily News, one in the edition of today 
and one in that of yesterday, and an 
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editorial from the Washington Star, 
dealing with military housing conditions. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Ricord, as follows- 

[From the Washington Dally News] 

For Shams 

Disgusting conditions of substandard hous¬ 
ing and rent-gouging In the vicinities of 
three of the Nation’s large military bases 
are charged In a report by the Senate’s 
preparedness subcommittee. 

Senator Johnson of Texas, chairman of 
the subcommittee, says 

“We believe this report uncovers a serious 
situation which Is having an adverse effect 
upon the morale of those Americans who 
have been called Into military service " 
That Is putting it mildly If what follows 
In the report, prepared after on-the-spot 
Investigations, Is typical 

Bases investigated were Camp Breckin¬ 
ridge, Ky, 24 miles from Evansville. Ind: 
Camp Bucker, 75 miles southeast of Mont¬ 
gomery, Ala, and Fort Leonard Wood, near 
Rolls, Mo 

Judging by pictures and details presented, 
nicknames given some habitations by GI's 
are more than apt Near Camp Breckinridge, 
for example, are such places as the coalshed, 
the barn, the chicken coof). the tarpaper 
shack, the toolshed. the flretrap and the 
rat house 

Also near Breckinridge, the report asserts, 
a minister of the Gospel has cut up a former 
CCC barracks into three tiny apartments 
which he rents to soldiers’ families for a 
total of $148 a month He pays $26 for the 
whole building 

A private and his bilde pay $40 a month 
foi two cramped rooms In a converted coal- 
shed—no running water, no Inside toilet, 
one room’s celling so low a man 5 feet 8 
Inches tall cannot stand erect In It. 

There Is much more to back up the sub¬ 
committee’s statement that servicemen are 
being shamelessly victimized at the hands 
of civilians whose property and lives the men 
in uniform are dedicated to defend 

Such conditions are revolting to every 
sense of decency. They are devastating to 
military morale They reflect gravely on 
military commands which tolerate them. 

Outraged public opinion should demand 
their prompt correction by action of Con¬ 
gress and of responsible military authorities 

[From the Washington Dally News] 
UNCLr Sam’s Disoracs 
Anger Is justly stirred because OI's and 
their families are being cruelly gouged by 
extortionate rents for miserable housing In 
the vicinities of military bases 
But It ought to be directed at the right 
culprits 

Towns near the Army camps named in 
the Senate preparedness subcommittee's 
stinging report are small and not well sup¬ 
plied with good houses for rent That fact, 
and the natural desire of many soldiers to 
have their families with them while they 
can, make opportunity for gougers to de¬ 
mand and get outrageous rates for sheds, 
barns, and other makeshift shelters 
But It would be unjust to condemn whole 
communities for the gouging. A large ma¬ 
jority of the residents of towns near Army 
camps are hones',, patriotic Americans, who 
want to treat OI’s and their families kindly 
and fairly They doubtless deplore the 
scandalous housing conditions reported as 
deeply as does Senator Johnsons subcom¬ 
mittee 

Publication of the report has brought 
from Secretary of the Army Pace the promise 
of a positive program to correct those con¬ 
ditions. Congress should be vigilant to see 
that the promise is kept. 


For surely a Government which can fritter 
away literally billions on doubtful and de¬ 
batable projects—a Government which talks 
constantly of human needs—can afford, and 
is obligated, to make It possible for Its 
fighting men and their families to live like 
human beings. 

[From the Washington Star] 
Appaluno, But Hardly Surprising 

The military housing conditions described 
In a report by the Senate Armed Services 
Preparedness Subcommittee are certainly 
bad enough to warrant all the denunciatory 
adjectives used by Chairman Lyndon John¬ 
son It is. Indeed, appalling and disgrace¬ 
ful that families of servicemen should be liv¬ 
ing in such shacks and other makeshift 
quarters as are depicted in the report But, 
considering the mobilization rush which 
followed the outbreak of war in Korea, it is 
hardly surprising that such conditions have 
arisen 

There is no condoning, of course, the rent 
gouging which the subcommittee found to 
exist In a number of instances. The investi¬ 
gators reported that Increases of 100 percent 
In rents were commonplace In towns ad¬ 
joining the rapidly expanded camps and 
that several cases involving 600 percent In¬ 
creases were discovered There is no excuse 
for profiteering at the expense of men sud¬ 
denly called to the defense of the Nation. 
Noting that some of the rentals charged 
servicemen or their families did not appear 
unreasonable, the subcommittee neverthe¬ 
less crltlzed the living conditions which were 
forced upon servicemen’s families 

However, it is not fair to blame the com¬ 
munities adjoining the reactivated camps for 
the lack of housing that developed after 
Korea The shortage was Inevitable under 
the circumstances which prevailed as we 
began our hasty remoblllzatlon last year 
Nor is it right to imply, as the report seems 
to do. that local communities forced service¬ 
men and their families to live In substand¬ 
ard quarters The Implication was contained 
In the report’s comment that “the primary 
question was not one of rentals but of living 
conditions which were forced upon service¬ 
men’s families • • • Those who offer 

imflt quarters to servicemen do not acquire 
dignity for their exploitation merely by re¬ 
ducing the margin of their profiteering ’’ 

It Is evident from other statements In the 
report that no forcing was neoessary to In¬ 
duce the men and their families to rent con¬ 
verted garages, coal sheds, chicken coops, 
barns, and the like It was either live there 
or send their families back home, which mili¬ 
tary authorities advised the enlisted men to 
do in vain To understand the oondltlons, 
one must remember that at the time of the 
Communist invasion of South Korea the 
three camps Investigated by the subcommit¬ 
tee were abandoned World War II posts. 
Camp Breckinridge, near the town of Mor- 
ganfleld, Ky. (population, 4,800), has mush¬ 
roomed from a ghost camp to a busy training 
center with 26,667 troops and 1,176 civilians. 
Camp Rucker, at Daleville. Ala (population, 
1,000), has grown Into a 80,000-man center. 
Camp Leonard Wood, near Waynesville, Mo. 
(population. 2,000). has 82,000 men. All 
three camps were reactivated last summer to 
train the new divisions being raised for serv¬ 
ice In the emergency. 

Many of the trainees insisted on bringing 
their families with them, despite warnings 
of Army officers of Inadequate housing facil¬ 
ities Perhaps the Army should have ordered 
the men to leave their families home. Instead 
of merely advising them to. But there Is a 
morale factor that must be considered In 
unnecessarily separating men from their 
families and sometimes this factor outweighs 
other considerations. So the camps soon 
filled to overflowing with military personnel 
and the little towns nearby were swamped 


with servicemen and their families. Small 
wonder that bams and sheds were pressed 
into service for the overflow. 

The Army Department has not been un¬ 
concerned about this situation. Trailer 
camps have been set up in some places and 
more are planned Secretary Pace says that 
local authorities have been urged to provide 
more and better housing—a difficult task for 
communities which saw the camps evacuated 
after World War II and which have no assur¬ 
ance that another evacuation will not follow 
easing of the juresent emergency. An Invest¬ 
ment in housing now could become a total 
waste tomorrow. But more trailer commu¬ 
nities should be feasible. And local author¬ 
ities can help to relievo conditions by en¬ 
forcing sanitary regulations, exposing profi¬ 
teering, and applying rent controls wherever 
possible. The problem, in short, is one which 
requires a fine degree of cooperation between 
camp officials and the residents of adjacent 
towns Apparently there was not sufficient 
coordination of efforts in the first rush of the 
remobilization program. 


Korean Policy After the Ceate-Fire 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NSW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNTFED STA’T’FS 
Friday, July 20, 1951 

Mr LEHMAN. Mr President, the edi¬ 
torial page of the Washington Post of 
July 19 carried a very interesting letter 
by Mr Yongjeung Kim, president of the 
Korean Affairs Institute, who is one of 
the leading spirits among Koreans in 
this country Mr. Kim suggests a pro¬ 
gram for Korea While I am not ready 
to pass judgment on the several points 
made in Mr Kim’s program. I think it 
is an extremely interesting one and 
worthy of attention and conslderatioa 
I ask unanimous consent that this letter 
be printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Korean Policy After the Cease-Fire 

The World’s spotlight is focused on the 
truce meeting at the thirty-eighth parallel 
The talks must succeed If the war-ravaged 
Korean people are to survive. 

A cease-fire arrangement Is the first step 
toward peace. The fact that it will end the 
bloodshed and destruction will make It 
acceptable to most Koreans, regardless of 
other considerations Differences as to the 
future of Korea must not therefore be al¬ 
lowed to Interfere with a prompt conclusion 
of a cease-fire agreement. 

Koreans do not want to continue to be 
pawns In a struggle between the great powers. 
They want peace and the opportunity to de¬ 
termine their own fate “All occupations 
are failures’’—as General MacArtbur said at 
Wake Island—^r^ardless of the fine princi¬ 
ples and motives behind them. Ignoring this 
truth wUl be a grave mistake. 

As soon as an armistice Is arranged, there¬ 
fore, the statesmen should allow the Korean 
people to reunite their country and put their 
own house In order. How can this be done? 
Most Koreans—as well as others truly con¬ 
cerned with the future of the Far East—feel 
that the solution requires the following 
steps* 

1 Creation of a peace committee, composed 
of near eastern and Aslan representatives 
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•nd/or others to expedite the unification of 
Korea and the restoration of her indepen¬ 
dence This body should be empowered to 
act as an interim national authority until a 
unified Korean government is established 
through national elections. 

2 Organization of an advisory body, to 
consult and assist the peace committee, 
composed of one Korean from each province 
who is of good reputation, who at no time 
served under either of the present regimes, 
and who is not considered a former collabora¬ 
tor in the Japanese rule. 

3 Dissolution of the two existing govern¬ 
ments, since neither enjoys popular confi¬ 
dence, to provide the people with an un¬ 
hampered opportunity to shape their own fu¬ 
ture (If the leaders of both sides would 
resign voluntarily, they would render a great 
service to the nation ) 

4 Immediate establishment of local gov¬ 
ernments, through popular elections observed 
by the peace committee, to assume local civil 
and police functions from the present re¬ 
gimes 

6 Withdrawal of all foreign forces and 
simultaneous demobilization of all Korean 
troops under the supervision of the peace 
committee, to create a peaceful atmosphere 
before a general election 

6 Establishment of a national government 
through a general election observed by the 
pe''ce committee soon after the local ad¬ 
ministrations are set up 

7 Neutralization of Korea through a guar¬ 
anty by the members of the United Nations 
and China to respect Korean Independence, 
sovereignty, and tei.itorlal integrity and to 
seek no special political or economic privi¬ 
leges 

8 An immediate start on reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of Korea by all nations, 
under the leadership of the United Nations, 
with a schedule that envisions substantial 
completion In 3 years, as a symbol of human 
conscience and a fitting monument to world 
peace 

The Korean problem can never bo solved 
unless the Korean people are entrusted with 
their own destiny Nor can it be settled 
as long as two rival Korean regimes are sup¬ 
ported and condoned by foreign poweis Any 
attempt to save or merge the present gov¬ 
ernments will only perpetuate the long¬ 
standing evil The Korean people must be 
free from the two extremist rules which they 
distrust and fear It Is the people—not 
these groups—who deserve support from the 
great powers in their struggle for survival 
and independence It is these Koreans—not 
their power-grasping leaders—who have the 
great stake in the truce talks 

Yoncjeung Ktm, 

President, Korean Affairs Institute. 

Washington 


Control of Prices 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 20, 1951 

Mr BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed <n 
the Appendix of the Record two articles 
which appeared In the Washington 
Evening Star on July 18, 1951, under 
the combined headline “Justice Depart¬ 
ment and FTC take separate lines on 
prices ” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rkc- 
ORo« as follows: 


Justice Department and PTC Take Separate 
Lines on Prices 

campaign opened against coercion or rate 

SX,ASHEBS 

The Qovernment today announced a 
prompt and vigorous campaign against any¬ 
one who attempts to force cut-rate mer¬ 
chants to raise their prices. 

Launching the campaign as an anti-infla¬ 
tionary measure. Attorney General McGrath 
warned all levels of the business world that 
he will move to prosecute those who seek to 
coerce cut-rate outlets into putting price- 
tags up to agreed minimum levels 
Seriously concerned 

In a formal statement, he said the Justice 
Department is seriously concerned over re¬ 
ports that such attempts already have been 
made 

The statement Indicated grand-Jury action 
may be in the ofRng in some areas against 
this type of activity, which the Department 
snM is in violation of the Sherman Antl- 
tiust Act The Department declined to com¬ 
ment on any specific actions 

At the same time. Assistant Attorney Gen¬ 
eral H G Morlson. Chief of the Antitrust 
Division, said anyone who has knowledge of 
such practices “owes it to himself and to his 
country to bring such information to the 
attention of the Department of Justice.** 
E'tpecially important now 

He said conspiracies to maintain prices 
at levels higher than those set by active 
competition gain new importance in times 
of high prices and Inflationary pressurps 

The Department*s new move stems directly 
from the Supreme Court decision of May 21 
which cut the ground from under a main 
piovlslon of the so-called fair-trade laws 
which exist in 46 States They do not apply 
in the District 

That provision said a manufacturer may 
set the resale price for his product and 
require all retail outlets to abide by It The 
Supiemo Court ruled that such pricing agree¬ 
ments are legal only where the retailer vol- 
untailly enters such an agreement with the 
manufacturer Even though he is in a State 
where the law applies, the retailer who does 
not participate is not bound by the agree¬ 
ments 

It was this High Court ruling which set off 
the recent spree of price cutting in Now York 
department stores 

NEW YORK STORES' RECENT WAR IS UNDER 
INVESTIGATION 

New York, July 18 —Pricing policies and 
advertising claims of New York City’s major 
department stores are under investigation 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The action resulted from a complaint by 
the Better Business Bureau of New York 
City, which mentioned specifically the ad¬ 
vertising claims of B H Macy & Co and 
Olmble Bros 

Macy's was singled out for its claim that 
“we endeavor to save our customers at least 
6 percent for cash, except on price-fixed 
goods," and Glmble’s for its slogan, “For cash 
or for credit, nobody undersells Olmbers.” 
Charge misleading claims 

The complaint charged that such claims 
tend to mislead and deceive the public and 
constitute unfair business competition of a 
most serious nature 

John C. Wood, chairman of the board of 
the bureau, said today that the bureau sent 
its complaint to Washington July 0 Yes¬ 
terday, he said, the bureau received an ac¬ 
knowledgment from James M. Mead, Com¬ 
mission Chairman and former Senator from 
New York 

Mr Mead’s letter said the complaint bad 
been referred to the Commission's investl- 
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gatlon bureau of antldeceptlve practices for 
expeditious action to determine whether 
such advertising warrants corrective action 
by the Commission 

Could issue cease order 

Where it finds an unfair practice exists, 
the PTC can order the offender to cease, 
and may bring contempt action if the prac¬ 
tice is continued 

Mr Wood said the bureau had taken the 
matter up with the Trade Commission only 
after it had tried unsuccessfully to get mer¬ 
chants to discontinue voluntarily the adver¬ 
tising claims it held to be unfair. 

The complaint brought to a head a con¬ 
troversy that has been building up for many 
years among retail merchants over adver¬ 
tisements about underselling This long¬ 
standing friction flared into an open price 
wai among several of the large department 
stores after a Supreme Court decision 2 
months ago that manufacturers could not 
enforce fixed resale prices on retailers who 
refused to sign agreements with them. 
macy's out of bureau 

The Better Business Bureau Is financed by 
most of the large business and industrial 
concerns m the city and by many small 
businesses Macy’s has been out of the bu¬ 
reau for many years Oimbel’s Is a member. 

Jack I Straus, president of Macy’s, said the 
store had received a copy of the complaint, 
“It should be pointed out that tl,e member¬ 
ship of the board of directors of the Better 
Business Bureau of New York Includes sev¬ 
eral of Macy's competitors ” 

He said similar action in the past had 
resulted in dismissal of the action by the 
FTC 

Bernard P Glmbel, president of Gimbel’s, 
said my store making general underselling 
claims should be willing to have its books 
and records open to inspection by the proper 
authorities 

The Commission’s Investigation is expected 
to take months 


Friendly Relations Between the United 
States and the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. USTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 20, 1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the New 
Yoik Times this morning carries a most 
timely editorial captioned “Slow mail to 
Moscow ” The editorial deals in part 
with the McMahon joint resolution of 
friendship which, as we know, was 
passed by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, expressing the 
friendship of the American people for 
the people of Russia. The editorial also 
deals with the letter of friendship wiit- 
ten by President Truman to President 
Shvernlk. I do not know just why Pres¬ 
ident Truman’s letter was addressed to 
President Shvernlk; I never heard very 
much about him, although I suppose he 
still holds the job of President. Cer¬ 
tainly the editorial emphasizes the fact 
that we should make every effort we can 
to let the rank and hie of the people of 
Russia know of our friendship, as ex¬ 
pressed in the McMahon resolution 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Record. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Slow Mail to Moscow 

Our correspondent In Moscow leports tbe 
republlcatlon in Izveetia of the rather sen- 
satlnnnl article In the new Soviet English- 
language magazine News In which Eugene 
Taric, the Soviet historian, argues for friend¬ 
ly relations between the Soviet Union and 
the TTnlied States Anything published In 
Russia is "oHlcial,*’ but the Tarle article be¬ 
comes doubly BO when It Is reprinted In the 
government organ for the edification of the 
Russian people. In the same dispatch our 
reporter notes that no mention has appeared 
In the Soviet press of the McMahon resolu¬ 
tion or President Truman's letter to Presi¬ 
dent Shvernlk Bath documents emphasize 
friendship for the Russian people and the 
American desire hir pence, hut neither has yet 
been made public in Russia 

Here In one lightning flash we get a simul¬ 
taneous glimpse of the scene on both sides 
ot the Iron curtain. On one hand, the Presi¬ 
dent and Congress of the United States, con¬ 
stituting together the most powerful voice 
on earth, CHniiot get a ptJbMo message 
through to the people to whom it la ad¬ 
dressed The President’s letter and the con- 
grosaloiinl resolution express the official pol¬ 
icy of this country, but the only version of 
Anieiican policy the Soviet peoples are per¬ 
mitted to know Is what their Government 
Chooses to tell them 

On the other hand, for weeks and months 
the Soviet press has been harping day after 
day on the points of conflict between America 
and the Soviet Union It has combed his¬ 
tory for examples to prove that we have al¬ 
ways had aggressive designs on Rusbla and 
insisted that- we nre novv bent on preparing 
for a war to exterminate the Russian people. 
Then suddenly, for some reason, the Kremlin 
line veers, and Profersoi Tarlc, long in dis¬ 
favor, Is summoned to present the opposite 
Bide ol the case He discovers that there Is 
no basis either in history or In present con- 
chtions foi the existing strain in Soviet- 
Amerioan relations 

A turn of the same spigot, and Moscow 
can switch ‘n hot wnter or cold—change Its 
policy from “hale" to “friendship “ As lai as 
the HiiSBltiii people are coneerned, the slelght- 
ul-haiid ai’tisUs tiiu change our policy, too, to 
suit *helr eonventencr For the people can 
never leain what we are reallv thinking and 
saving, e.m never know what to believe as the 
kiuh twists from one tune to anothei, until, 
ns the Piesidont ^nkl In his uiulellverea let¬ 
ter. "communlcftllun Is permitted to flow, free 
and open, across intennilioimj taoundai les ’’ 


An Earlier Congresa Pasted a Price-Con¬ 
trol Law; Are We Too Smart To Learn 
From Their Experience? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OI NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridayf July 20.1951 

Mr BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, price 
control by act of ConKres.? is not a new 
Idea, The First Continental Congress 
tried It in 1777. Then, as now, the 
scheme had wide popular support. 

Tlien, as now. prices rose in spite of 
price-control laws. 

Tlien, as now, the Government was 

using irredeemable paper money. That 


paper money ended up worth less than 1 
percent of its original value. 

Will the New Deal printing-press 
money end the same way? 

It is too early to tell—but this much 
can be forecast with accuracy—unless 
sound money is restored, which means a 
currency redeemable in gold, the Ameri¬ 
can dollar will some day meet the fate 
of all previous liTedeemable currencies. 

Price control by statute ignores all nat¬ 
ural law and the teachings of history. 

If persisted in. one does not need to be 
a prophet to foresee its ultimate conse¬ 
quences. 

The revolutionary experience and con¬ 
sequences of price control are vividly de¬ 
scribed in the following paragraphs: 

In the beginning of 1777, CongresB, with 
the Warm approval of the great body of the 
people, determined to enter into a course 
which the more sagacious men in America 
knew to be little better than insane. It 
Imagined that it could regulate all prices by 
law, and maintain them at a level greatly be¬ 
low that which the normal operation of tlie 
law of supply and demand had determined. 
Laws with this oblect were speedily made in 
all the States 

The prices of labor, of food, of every kind 
of manufacture, of all domestic articles, were 
strictly regulated, and committees employed 
to Bee that these ptlces were not exceeded. 

The measure, of course, aggravated the 
very evil it was intended to diminish. 
Goods that were already very rare and greatly 
needed were carefully concealed and with¬ 
drawn from sale lest they should be pur¬ 
chased at prices below their real value 

III most ciibes the law was disregarded, and 
sellcrh continued to sl'H, sometimes secretly, 
Bometinies openly, at prices higher than the 
IflW permitted, charging an additloi al sum 
to compensate them for the risk they in¬ 
curred. 

Mob violence directed against the “en- 
giossers. monopolize is, and lorestallerB,*' 
combinations of the more patriotic mer¬ 
chants binding themselves to sell only at 
the authorized prices, npwemper denuncia¬ 
tions, and occiiBumal legal punishments, were 
all insuflinient and impotent, and in Sep¬ 
tember 1777, John Adams wrote that in his 
sincere opinion the act for limiting prices, if 
not repealed, would “ruin the State, and 
introduce a civil war " 

At last. In October 1778, Congress voted 
that “all limitations of prices of gold and 
silver be taken off.’’ but the States contin¬ 
ued for some time longer to endeavor to reg¬ 
ulate prices by legislation 

Still more terrible in tholr consequences 
Ihun the attempted llmitutlun of priceb were 
the laws which were passed by th» different 
Slates at the invitation of Congress, making 
paper money legal tender, compelling all 
pcr.sons to receive it In full payment of 
debts or obllgiitionK contracted before the 
revolution, and pronouncing those who re¬ 
fused to do 80 enemies of the liberty of 
Ameilea 

Pew laws have spread a greater amount of 
distress, dishonesty, and Injustice through 
a pient community. 

All those who subsisted on life incomes 
or fixed rents or Interest of money found 
their incomes rapidly reduced to a small 
fraction of their previous value; while, on 
the other hand, vast wealth was suddenly 
created, as the whole debtor class were en¬ 
abled iG free themselves from their obli¬ 
gations. 

Debts incurred in gold were paid off in 
depreciated paper which wae only worth a 
twentieth, a thirtieth, a fortieth, or fiftieth 
part of its real v lue. 

They were legally extinguished by a pay¬ 
ment which was Jn reality not 1 shilling or 
sixpence or even threepence on the pound 
Sterling. In a country where debtors were 


extremely numerous, and where the whole 
social and economic system rested on the 
relation of debtor and creditor, this law 
opened the door to the most enormous and 
far-reaching fraud, but it acted differently 
on different classes, and this difference had 
an important influence upon the fortunes 
of the Revolution 

To the laborer who lived upon his dally 
wages, the depreciation was ol little mo¬ 
ment, especially if ho had been too improvi¬ 
dent to lay by any store for the future. 
Earning and spending in the same cur¬ 
rency, the change was no disadvantage to 
him, and he was even benefited by the un¬ 
natural stimulus which the immense quan¬ 
tities of paper money thrown suddenly upon 
the market had given to all kinds of labor. 

On the other hand, the wealthy and the 
saving and the helpless classes were in gen¬ 
eral utterly ruined 

Debts of merchants which had been con¬ 
tracted when goods were cheapest and had 
often been for years on the books were now 
discharged In paper not a twentieth part of 
the real value 

Widows and orphans in great numbers, 
who had been left fortunes In money, were 
paid off by guardians, trustees, or executors 
li’ depreciated paper. 

Old men who had lent out the savings of 
Industrious lives, and had been living com¬ 
fortably upon the Interest, were fortunate If 
they did not receive back their principal 
shrunk to perhaps a fiftieth part of Its orig¬ 
inal value 

Everyone who had been sufficiently saving 
to lend was ImpoverLshed. 

Everyone who had been reckless and Im¬ 
provident In burrowing wijb eniiched, and 
"truth, honor, and Justice.” In the emphatic 
words of a contemporary American historian, 
“were swept away by the overflowing deluge 
of legal Iniquity ” 

Among the enterprising men who had 
thrown themselves into the flrbi movement 
of the revolution were many oi broken for¬ 
tunes and doubtful antecedents, many ardent 
speculators, many clever and unscrupulous 
adventureb Such men found in the \Iolent 
depreciation, the local variations, and the 
sudden fluctuations of the currency a ready 
path to fortune, and they soon acquired a 
new and sinister interest In the continuance 
of the struggle 

Among others, the gentleman who railed 
himself Earl of Stirling, and who had at¬ 
tained the position of brlRndler general In 
the American service, hdd entered It over¬ 
whelmed with debt, but by availing himself 
of the condition of the currency, he Is stated 
to have paid off debts amounting to nearly 
80,000 pound.*; with 1,000 pounds of gold and 
silver Very seldom in the hJ&tory oJ the 
world h;\cJ the nice foi wtaUli been so keen, 
01 the passion foi spaculation .so universal, 
or the standard of public honesty so low 

"Tho first visible effect >“ wrote a contem¬ 
porary American economist, “ol an luigmcn- 
tiitioii of the medium and the consequent 
fluctuation of value was a host of Jockevs, 
who followed n species of Itinerant commerce, 
and subslblrd upon the ignoiaucc nud hon¬ 
esty of the country people; or. in other 
Words, upon the difference in the value of 
the currency in rllfTerent places 

"Perhaps we may safely estimate that not 
less than 20.000 men in America left honest 
callings and applied themselves to thiB knav¬ 
ish traffic ’’ "The manners of the continent," 
wrote the Committee of Foreign Affairs in 
March 3778, “are too much affected by the 
depredation of our currency." 

"Scarce an officer but feels something of 
a desire to be concerned in mei cantilo specu¬ 
lation. from finding that hie salary is Inade¬ 
quate to the harpy demands which are made 
upon him for the necea.sartes of life nnd from 
observing that but little skill ig nece&snry to 
constitute one of the merchants of these 
days," 

“Speculation." wrote WaBhlngtoii, "pecu- 
Jatlon, engrossing, forefatalllng. with all their 
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concomitants, afford too many melancholy 
proofs of the decay of public virtue.” 

The vast gains rapidly acquired by pri¬ 
vateering. the enormous rate of Insurance, 
the enormous prices given for such European 
goods as arrived safely In America, had al¬ 
ready produced a spirit of fierce and general 
gambling which the depreciation and fluc¬ 
tuation of the currency Immeasurably In¬ 
creased. 

Immense fortunes were suddenly accumu¬ 
lated. and, in the gloomiest period of the 
struggle, Philadelphia was a scene of the 
wildest and maddest luxury. 

Many years after the peace with England 
had been signed the older Americana could 
clearly trace in the prevailing spirit of reck¬ 
less and dishonest speculation the demoral¬ 
izing effects on the national character of the 
years of the depreciated currency. (History 
of England, by William E H Lecky, vol IV. 
pp. 36-40.) 


Mexican Farm Workers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OK NEW '•'ORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 20, 1951 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en¬ 
titled “Wetback Curbs Sought by Tru¬ 
man.” which appeared in the New York 
Times of July 14. be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. This article ex¬ 
plains the comprehensive program to 
improve the lot of migratory farm 
workers which the President requested 
when he signed the bill authorizing the 
recruitment of Mexican farm workers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows. 

Wetback Curbs Sought by Truman—Presi¬ 
dent AsKS Broad Program To Control 
Mexican Labor and Imi'kovl Farm Condi¬ 
tions 

(By Louis Stark) 

Washington, July 13—President Truman 
proposed today that Congress provide a com¬ 
prehensive program to improve the lot of 
mlgriitory farm workers 

Mr Truman signed yesterday the bill au¬ 
thorizing the recruitment of Mexican farm 
woikeis after congressional leaders had as¬ 
sured him that further legislation and ap- 
piopriatjons would lollow. Mr. Truman 
urged this program in a special mes.sage to¬ 
day. 

1 A law to punish those who may harbor 
nr conceal wetbacks (Mexican larm laborers 
who wade or swim the Rio Grande) 

2 A law to permit the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to impect vrlthout a 
warrant places ol employment where they 
have iea.son to believe illegal immigrants are 
working oi quartered. 

Soon after the President’s message had 
been read, Representative Emanuel Cfi.ler, 
Democrat, of New York, announced that he 
would oftei a bill to Implement the Presi¬ 
dent’s projio.sals 

It will seek a fine of $1,000 or a year in 
Jail or both loi tianspurting aliens into the 
United States illegally, for concealing or har¬ 
boring them or knowliig-y offering them em¬ 
ployment 

The bill also would authorize Immigration 
officers to enter any private property, other 
than a dwelling, where the offieer has leason 
to believe an alien Illegally in this country 
may be found. 


The President also suggested a supple¬ 
mental appropriation enabling the Immi¬ 
gration and Naturalization Service to ex¬ 
pand Its enforcement personnel as well as 
immediate congressional action to vote more 
funds for the Farm Placement Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. 

H. L. Mitchell, president of the National 
Farm Labor Union, AFL, said today that 
unless the Preside it sees to it that the La¬ 
bor Department carries out its responsibili¬ 
ties regarding the farm-labor program bet¬ 
ter than In the past. Increased appropria¬ 
tions for the Farm Placement Service will 
mean little to the American farmer 

*‘The present Farm Placement Service Is 
grower-dominated and spends 98 percent of 
Its efforts in working out plans to Import 
cheap foreign labor lor exploitation by in¬ 
dustrialized farm enterprises,” he declared. 

These proposals, the President told Con¬ 
gress. would not take care of all problems 
affecting migratory farm laboi He pointed 
out that the President's Commission on Mi¬ 
gratory Labor recently had submitted a very 
useful and constructive document that 
called lor many additional changes in han¬ 
dling migratory labor 

Indicating his desire to see othei recom¬ 
mendations by his Commission adopted, the 
President promised to submit additional 
suggestions to Congress for Improvement In 
the working conditions and living standards 
of migrant workers 

The new law scarcely touches the problem 
of the wetback, he said. Last year, 500,000 
of these Illegal Immigrants were returned 
to Mexico, he declared, and 300,000 the year 
before 

The presence of these Illegal workers, ac¬ 
cording to the message, had depressed seri¬ 
ously wages and working conditions in the 
Southwest. Use of these Illegal employees 
has affected legal contract workers from 
Mexico, as well ns American form workers, 
the President pointed out 
Safeguards piovided In the law have lit¬ 
tle meaning, the President noted, If Illegal 
Immigration continued and If these employ¬ 
ees were used by Ameilcan employers to take 
the place ol other workers 

Therefore, he declared. Illegal Imniigra- 
llcni must be stopped and the use ol our do¬ 
mestic labor foicc must be Improved 

In advocating the punishment ol anyone 
harboring or concealing aliens, the Pre.sident 
pointed out that there was stich a law on 
the statute books, but that It was not en- 
lorceable because penalties were not pro¬ 
vided To discourage the smuggling of 
aliens, he proposed that existing laws be 
strengthened 

The President was not satisfied meicly 
with stopping illegal Immigration, but also 
ln.sisted that we must improve the utiliza¬ 
tion of our ow’n citizens In the farm labor 
foiec 

Ab a first step toward this end, he asked 
that the Labor Department’s machinery lor 
n.'^rerlalnlng labor-ram ket needs be surveyed 
to find how many contract workers to bring 
across tbc boideis. 


Jailing of Oalis Proves Disrec^ard for 
Freedom of Press Under Soviet Rule 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 

or CALirORNIA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


place in the Record two newspaper ar¬ 
ticles which compare the conditions 
under Which agents of the Soviet Union 
gather news in the United States and 
representatives of our free press at¬ 
tempt to gather news behind the iron 
curtain. These articles appeared in the 
Washington Daily News for Friday. July 
20. 1951. 

The summary action of the Commu¬ 
nist rulers of Czechoslovakia in Jailing 
the American newspaperman, Mr. Oatis, 
is further proof that under the Com¬ 
munist regime there is no freedom of the 
press; 

Foviet’s Fedorov Roams Capitol and White 
House 

(By Andrew Tully) 

Mikhail Fedorov Is a chubby little man 
with wavy brown hair and baggy trousers 
who lives in lashionatale Quebec Place hero 
and Is seen often at the White House and 
State Department. 

So what, you say? 

So this Mikhail Fedorov Is a Russian who 
bosses the offlcial Soviet news agency, Tass. 
And while AP Correspondent Bill Oatis 
languishes in a Czech Jail as a “spy,” Mik¬ 
hail Fedorov moves freely about olfichU 
Washington, enjoying the same special privi¬ 
leges granted American reporters. 

ACCOMPANIES TRUMAN 

Mike Fedorov attends all President Tru¬ 
man's press conferences. Like the other re¬ 
porters, he can accompany the President on 
trlp.s so long as Tass pays his expenses. 

Mike Fedorov is one of five reporters in 
Wabhliigton representing Tass or the Com¬ 
munist Dally Worker, of New York, The 
others are all Americans—or, rather they 
are citizens of the United States. 

In New York, headquarters iof the United 
Nations and thus Moscow’s principal propa¬ 
ganda outlet In the west, the roster of So¬ 
viet-employed rewsmen is even larger. 
Tuss has 15, including 9 American citizens; 
and the Moscow newspaper, Pravda, and 
something called the All-Union Radio Com¬ 
mittee each ha,-i 1, both Russians. 

Second in command to Mike Fedorov in 
the Tasfa bureau here is Larry Todd, a slim, 
plnk-complexioncd man. Mr. Todd was 
head of the bureau lor many years until his 
busses In Moscow suddenly sent Mr Fedorov 
over here a lew years ago to supplant him. 
de.sk at state department 

The other two Tass bureau members are 
Joan Montgomery and Euphcmla K Virden. 
Completing the Washington roll Is the Dally 
Worker’s cone.spondcnt. Rob F. Hall, a bulky, 
amiable. pij)C-smokliig man 

Ml Todd Ls Tass’ State Department report- 
ci, and has a epecial cublelc in the depart¬ 
ment's .spacious press room, complete with 
desk, typewriter, and telephone heivicc Miss 
Montgomery Is assigned to Capitol Hill and 
Mlf>s Viiden handles assorted as,slgnnients. 
Mr Hall covers a little bit of everything for 
the Dally Worker, in addition to writing a 
dally Washington column 

There is no bun on where these pcojile may 
go In search of news They are not even ex¬ 
cluded Irom the Pentagon's dally railltaiy 
briefings on the situation in Korea, although 
to date no Tass or Daily Worker coirespond¬ 
ent has appeared at one of them. 

ike approved dan 

Miss Montgomery did attend Gen. Dwight 
D Elsenhower’s press eouference Just befoie 
he left on his first look-.see tour of Europe. 
When she asked to lie allowed to be present. 
Defense Department press officials checked to 
sec if it was O. K. The military was opposed, 
but the White House, State Department, and 
General Ike hirnsell all insisted she be per¬ 
mitted to attend. 
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Miss Montgomery also attended the brlel- 
ing held by Lt. Oen. Elwood P. Queaada on 
the atomic bomb testa at Enlwetob and the 
preaa conference held by Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall upon his return from 
Korea. 

Tass, of course, also bought the full tran¬ 
script of the Senate hearings on the discharge 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur during which 
many military secrets came out. 

OrSICIAXS AT mSADVANTAGB 

There's no doubt, though, that the pres¬ 
ence of these representatives of International 
communism put United States offlcials at a 
disadvantage. This was emphasized a couple 
Of years ago when Senator Bbien McMahon. 
Democrat of Connecticut, chairman of the 
Joint congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, was having a press conference. 

Suddenly Mr. McMahon broke off the press 
conference He explained, ‘T can't say any¬ 
thing more with that representative of the 
Kremlin present " He was referring to Jean 
Montgomery, sitting unobtrusively in a 
corner. 

MINOR INCUNVCNIENCBS 

At the White House, Press Secretary Joseph 
H Short, Jr , also has to be cautious. When¬ 
ever he wants to let the press know that the 
President is making a trip, but doesn’t want 
It announced immediately lor security rea¬ 
sons, he has to call the White House corps in 
one oy one, II he called a press conference 
Moscow would get all the dope within an 
hour 

But these are minor inconveniences for 
these agenta of Communist Ruosia. True, they 
resent them because it is their job to obtain 
as much Inloimutlon as possible But Bill 
Cutis, from his Cwch cell, would tell them 
they wcie pietty lucky. 

America’s Oatis Sits Locked in a Pragu® 
Prison 

(By Kermit McFarland) 

Paid news reporters from Communist 
countries in Europe may ronra Washington. 
Now Tork and other United States points ut 
will. 

But there are no American reporters roam¬ 
ing Communist Czechoslovakia 

There Is only one American reporter In 
Czechoslovakia—he’s In prison. 

The rest either have been kicked out or 
beat It In time to escape the fate of William 
N. Oatis, the slight, shy Associated Press re¬ 
porter who got 10 years after a rigged-up 
trial in which he was charged with spying 

ORDERED FROM PRAGUE 

In Czechoslovakia B. C- (beloxe Commun¬ 
ism) theie normally were 25 to 30 western 
newspaper men—American, French, or Eng¬ 
lish 

Four American reporters were ordered out 
of Prague last year Two others escaped Just 
In time, one after Mr. Oatis was arrested last 
April And still another, who quit Prague on 
a routine transfer 2 years ago, since has been 
accused of spying by Communist propaganda, 

American and other outside newspapermen 
had been unwelcome in Czechoslovakia since 
the Communists took over in 1948 Their 
situation became more and more unpleasant 
as the Beds tightened their grip on the once- 
democratlc republic. 

But It was not until last year that the 
Communists really cracked down on the In¬ 
truders. 

In January 19B0, they ordered two Ameri¬ 
can newsmen out of the country. They were 
Richard Kaslchke of the Associated Press, 
now in Geimany. and Rob Roy Buckingham 
of the United Press. 

OUSTED TWO MORE 

Three months later they ousted two more— 
Nathen Polowetzky of the AP. now in Korea, 
and John Higgins of the UP. Mr. Polow¬ 
etzky's name was used freely In the Oatis 
trial. The prosecution referred to him as 
"the spy, Polowetzky,’' 


Dana Adams Schmidt of the New York 
Times left Prague in May. last year, just be¬ 
fore Mr. Oatis went there. He had been 
tipped off he was about to be arrested and 
hla name had been hooked up to so-called 
espionage actvltles in trials inflicted on some 
unfortunate Czechs. 

After Mr. Oatis’ arrest last April, the 
United Press ordered Its Prague correspond¬ 
ent, Russell Jones, to Frankfort, Germany. 
Mr. Jones thought he was coming out for a 
day's conference, but his employers told him 
to stay out. 

FORCED EMBA88T CUT 

A. I. Goldberg, chief of the Aasoclated 
Press bureau In Prague when the Commu¬ 
nists took over, left there 2 years ago on a 
routine transfer. But In the Oatis tilal, he 
was pictured as head of an espionage ring. 

The Communists didn’t stop at ejecting 
newsmen 

They forced the American Embassy In 
Prague to cut Its Btaff, first by two-thirds, 
later to 12 persons. And they closed United 
States free libraries In Prague and -iratislnva, 
arresting and convicting four of the Czech 
employees for espionage. 

ALL RELEASES CEN.SORED 

He said all he did was follow his routine 
duties in supplying information and news 
about America Actually, all the releases 
distributed by Mr Kolarek had been cen¬ 
sored by Czech officials. 

The newsmen who were lucky enough 
merely to be expelled were ncrused of un¬ 
objective reporting The facte are the Czech 
Communists Imposed such severe restric¬ 
tions on Imperialist newsmen that It was 
practically impossible to learn anything— 
or use it If they did. 

SEI.DOM AT CONFERENCES 

Joseph c. Kolarek, the Information officer 
at the American Embassy, was given 3 days 
to pet out of Czechoslovakia. He got 

Mr. Kolarek, now In a State Department 
office here, was accused of a alaaderous cam- 
pHign against CzechOBlovukla. 

They aeldom were permitted at official 
press conferences and ultimately their only 
tources of information were the official news 
agency and the Communist radio 

Since Mr. Jones, of the UP. left Prague, 
there are only six Amerlcnxi newsmen left 
anywhere behind the Iron curtain—covering 
an area of 70.000,000 persons. And one of 
them represents the Communist Dally 
Worker In New York 

All of them are In Moscow—and you know 
how much real news t ey can gather there 


Inflation in the Bnildinsf Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN W, BRICKER 

or oifio 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday. July 20, 1951 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print¬ 
ed in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Surplus Heads." pub¬ 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of July 
18. 1951, dealing with the activities of 
the Federal Government in the attempt 
to take inflation out of the building In¬ 
dustry. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Surplus Heads 

The Federal Government lately has been 
going through quite a few gyrations to take 
the inflation out of the building industry. 


It has used tighter mortgage regulations, 
allocation of building materials, and what 
■re tn effect licensing arrangements to re¬ 
strict certain types of building—all for the 
announced purpose of reducing the de¬ 
mand. and hence the price pressure, on 
building materials and skilled labor. 

But surprisingly—^well, perhaps not so 
surprisingly at that—the Government hasn’t 
done anything to check the most fertile 
source of inflation in the building indus¬ 
try, Ooveniment building. On the con¬ 
trary, the construction programs of the 
Government which are under Government 
sponsorship seem to be booming along at an 
Increased pace. 

The situation In Los Angeles, as reported 
by our Mr Bees, Is an extreme case, but not 
a unique one There a $111,000,000 public 
housing project is under way which with 
older projects will provide a Government 
home for nearly 1 in every 20 Los Angelenos 
You might think from this that housing was 
short in Los Angeles It isn’t. Vacancies 
In private dwellings there are the highest 
since the thirties A recent survey showed, 
among other things, 2,000 apartments rent¬ 
ing for less than $40 a month—and vacant. 

Across the country, private housing enn- 
Btructlon declined 7 percent between M.iy 
and June But did total housing construc¬ 
tion decline so as to relieve the pressure 
on building materials? Not at all. More 
than 42,000 public housing units were 
launched in Government-sponsored projects 
This means that total housing construction 
Increased—from 97,000 units In May to 144,- 
3(i0 units In June. 

So we have the Government's regulation 
X to curtail the credit to private home¬ 
builders And we have Government-spon¬ 
sored piojcvts, like the Los Angeles one, 
creating milllonB in new credit by issuing 
bonds guaranteed by the United Btates 
Treasury. 

We have a tight materlals-allocatlon pro¬ 
gram to hisuie that needed mateilals go Into 
defense work at the expense of the home¬ 
builder and the private apartment builder 
And we have the Government, all over the 
country, competing vigorously for the 
scarce mateilals to build Government 
apartments. To build them, Incidentally, 
Where there Is already surplus housing. 

One local realtor remarked. “Wo need 
public hou.slng in Lob Angeles like we need 
a hole In the head ’’ Well, looking at the 
Government’s criss-crossed aati-luflatlon 
program in the building industry. It strikes 
us that there’s a surplus of heads of that 
mod..l. 


Propaganda Trial of Archbishop Stepinac 
Was Embarrasiiog Mistake for Tito 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
Include herewith an editorial entitled 
"Embarrassini? Mistake," which ap¬ 
peared In the East St. Louis (Ill.) Jour¬ 
nal of July 16,1951: 

Embarrassing Mistake 
In his swing away from the Slalinlot pat¬ 
tern ox communism toward a government a 
little more compatible with the democratic 
West, whore his best hope of survival now 
rests, Marshal Tito has been trying to undo 
some of the political mistakes of recent years. 
One of these mistakes was the propaganda 
trial of Archibishop Joseph Stepinac. The 
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Catholic prelate was sentenced In 1946 to 
16 years in prison for alleged collaboration 
with the enemy, and subversive activities. 
It was one of the early efforts to undermine 
organized religion among the satellite nations 
and followed a lamlllar Soviet pattern. 

That the archbishop is now an embarras¬ 
sing prisoner has been made apparent by 
the attempts of the Yugoslav Government 
to free him without repudiating the evidence 
it once manufactured 

He was offered his freedom if he would 
leave the countty immediately The arch¬ 
bishop replied that leaving the country was 
a matter to he decided by his ecclesiastical 
sujierior. pope Pius XIII 

So the Yugoslavs next made their offer to 
the Vatican And the Vatican has leplied 
that while it would very much like to see 
the archbishop freed, Ar -hblBhop Stepinac 
wishes to remain neai his laithlul, and so 
the Vatican will respect his wishes in the 
matter 

And so the archbishop remains in pi Ison, 
an increablngly strong symbol of faith m 
God and mankind It must indeed be 
difficult foi Maishal Tito to retrace the path 
he once embaikeri on IJ his regeneration is 
to be sincere, it will have to be complete 


Power Payoff 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OK 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OKIiGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 20. 1951 

Mr ANGELL Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord I include the following editorial 
from the Oregon Daily Journal of July 
17. 1951 

Power Payoff 

As tisiial the United States Senate is 
.show'lng u more thorouglr understanding oi 
the need foi western powei and reclamation 
than is the House of Representatives 

The Hou.se Appropriations Committee 
thiootened to wieck the Pacific Northwest's 
power development progiain by slashing 
$60,100,000 from 1952 budget requests 

It voted to cut the appiopnation for Mc- 
Narv D. m (key to the current Columbia 
Basin program) by $6,900,000 It disallowed 
the $10,000,000 sought for continuing the 
Albeni PalLs project It cut Detroit Dam $2.- 
000 000 and Hungry Horse Dam $1,000,000 It 
threw out completelv appropriations sought 
to start The Dullet. Dam on the Columbi.t, 
Ice Harbor on the lower Snake and Hells Can¬ 
yon on the upper Snake 

Th*' House committee also slashed deeply 
into the Bonneville Power Administration's 
request for lunds foi transmission lines and 
substations, maiiiLenance and operation. It 
cut $7,000,000 irom the comtructlon budget 
and recommended a 10-pcrccnt, across-the- 
board reduction In personnel 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
Buta.spquently restoied $5,000,000 to the BPA 
construction budget and voted to limit the 
personnel cut to administrative personnel. 
And the Senate Itself voted 57 to 19 agaln.st 
cutting $16,000,000 from going reclamation 
projects 

All power Interests of the Pacific North¬ 
west, public and private, have united in re¬ 
questing the Senate Appropriation Commit¬ 
tee to restore House cuts for McNary, Albeni 
Falls, Ice Harbor, The Dalles, and the Dexter 
re-regulating dam at Lookout Point. 

The Columbia basin Interagency commit¬ 
tee, composed of Pacific Northwest repie- 


sentatlves of Federal agencies and State gov¬ 
ernments. has requested the defense mobili¬ 
zation board to intercede with the Senate 
committee in behalf of the same projects 

Five ol the Pacific Northwest's six Sena¬ 
tors, Senator Cordon being the only excep¬ 
tion. voted In favor of staitlng new projects 
In eight States 

As pointed out by the Pacific Northwest 
Public Power bulletin, cuts proposed by the 
House committee would have the same effect 
as would the bombing ol Bonneville dam. 
They would reduce aluminum production by 
100.000 tons a year and they would continue 
the Pacific Northwest’s power shortage In- 
delinltely 

Onlj excuse given ta\ the House committee 
for its devastating cuts was an unwdlliiigness 
to appropriate any funds loi new projects 
and the opposition of the fish interests 

We submil that this Is fal.se economy and 
faulty leasomiig 

The Pacific Noilhwcst is dangerously short 
of power 

Thl.s places set ere re.sti lotions on Indus¬ 
trial development and war connected liulus- 
tiles such as the light metal and heavy 
chemical, shipbuilding, and a\iation indus¬ 
tries 

And Increasingly heavy and imperative 
powei demands are being made by the Han¬ 
ford plutonium plant 

The power projects at issue arc self liqui¬ 
dating The region’s Federal powei system 
has already leltimed more than $224,000,000 
to the United States Treasury, making pos¬ 
sible a net piofit ol $68,000,000 

In short, Uncle Sam’.s investment in Co¬ 
lumbia basin power development has proved 
sound 

It should be continued on a systematic, 
business-like basis 


Hold the Line—Real Estate Man Pleads in 
Support of Defense Production Act 

EXTENSIO ^ OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

Ol ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19. 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr Speakei', under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith a letter I received from 
a real-e.state broker m my district who 
expresses his feelings on the Defense 
Production Act. I feel that every citizen 
interested in the welfare of the country 
should read the fine thoughts of my con¬ 
stituent. The letter follows: 

Congressman Melvin Price, 

United States House oj Repicseniatives, 
Washington, D C. 

Dear Mei, I am much concerned by the 
tremendous effort being made by many busi¬ 
ness. Industrial, and farm gmups to block 
continuation ol an effective control bill to 
prevent further inflation Although the 
piesent control legislation hurts "business 
as usual," I am convinced that positive con¬ 
trols are neces.sary and that voluntary plans 
are no good whatsoever. I know that the 
general public in this area Is in accord with 
the thinking of Charles E Wilson and Eric 
Johnston on this matter of controls and 
Inflation. 

Being In the real-estate business In a 
heavy Industrial area, I know that many In¬ 
dustrial workers In need ol homes are suf¬ 
fering considerable hardship under regula¬ 
tion X. Ol course, this situation has ad¬ 


versely affected our business and the con¬ 
struction of necessary housing, but regard¬ 
less of the personal sacrifice, we should hold 
the price line and do the Job needed lor de¬ 
fense preparedness. It is lolly to underesti¬ 
mate the constantly worsening international 
situation 

I hope that my 46 months’ active duty 
during World War II and subsequent 66 
months’ Organized Reserve status proves not 
to have been in laln It's time loi states¬ 
manlike action in Congrc.ss, lot's hold the 
line and slay prepared If we need more 
taxes to pay as we go, let’s raise more taxes 
Witii best personal regards, 1 am 
RespectlLilly youis, 


Ethical Standards in the Government 
Service 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NFW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 20. 1951 

Mr LEHMAN. Mr. Pre-sidfiit, I a,sk 
unanimou.s con.sent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an excellent 
and stimulating statement on ethical 
standards in the Government service, 
presented before the spechJ subcom¬ 
mittee of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, considering this 
subject, by Mr Benjamin V. Cohen, 
former counselor of the State Depart¬ 
ment. and member of the United State.s 
delegation to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations 
There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REroRD. as follows 

Statfment op Mr Ben.tamtn V Cohen on 
JSthical Standards in thd Government 
Service. Bfforf titf Senatf Lador Bud- 
committee ON Senate Concurrent Reso¬ 
lution 21, July 3, 19.51 
I am glad to appear before the commllteo 
on Its in vital ion to say a few woids on the 
maintenauee of ethical standards in the 
Govcinmcnl service While not now in the 
Government service, I have served In Gov- 
einment in various cupacitier. for more than 
16 years 

Whatever dlfferenceB there may be ns to 
the pinper aclivities of a modern state, I be¬ 
lieve that there should be general agieement 
that a highly trained, competent, and trust¬ 
worthy Government service is a well-nigh 
indispeiiBable adjunct ol eflectlve, demo¬ 
cratic government in our time. 

Moral Htandardh In Government inevitably 
reflect the moral .standards of the commu¬ 
nity. Bui hb Government service in the 
higher and more Important echelons Involves 
the exercise of a public trust, it is important 
that the moral standardb in such echelons 
should icflect the highest and not the lowest 
Btandardb of the community 
I think oil the whole moral standards in 
Government service do compare quite favor¬ 
ably, as they bhould for the reasons I have 
stated, with moral standards outside of Gov¬ 
ernment, 

But nonetheless the maintenance of high 
ethical standards In Government Is too Im¬ 
portant to be taken for grunted We should 
constantly be on guard against the erosion 
of standards in Government bv reason Of 
public neglect, complaisance, indifference 
and at times hostility. 
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While the public Should be alert to guard 
against and to condemn departures from the 
high standards which the public has a right 
to expect in Its Government, loyal, faithful, 
and competent public servants are entitled 
to the respect and appreciation of the pub* 
11 c that they serve. It Is a little unfortunate 
that disinterested devotion and enterprise 
In the public service are not always recog¬ 
nized and that It Is sometimes thought that 
promotion and confirmation may more read¬ 
ily be secured by those who do not put their 
necks out. 

Departures from high standards on the 
part of a few Government servants are no 
excuse lor the Indiscriminate maligning and 
abuse of Government servants 

Obsolete and cuntakerous notions of what 
the Government seivicc really is, still color 
too much O' our public thinking about the 
Government service The old notion still 
survives to some extent that Government 
Jobs are easy Jobs obtained through political 
fnvoiltism by those who cannot make the 
grade outside Government The notion still 
survives to some extent tnat Government 
servants are bureaxicrats delighting In the 
proliferation of red tape and obstructing 
and not facilitating the operations of Gov¬ 
ernment 

And to these old notions that Government 
officials are proverbially lazy, stupidly wood¬ 
en. and painfully Inefficient has been added 
the equally perverse notion that Goveinment 
officials who are neither lazy, stupid, nor In¬ 
efficient are prone to be worse; they are re¬ 
puted to be overezalouB or punitive In their 
ideas of law administration and enforce¬ 
ment 

While of course there are great differences 
among our Government servants as there are 
among any large group of our people, none¬ 
theless as a whole they are honest, hard¬ 
working, and Intelligent and among them are 
found many men and women of exception¬ 
ally high charactei, ability, ai*d devotion. I 
recall only recently speaking with a large 
industrialist who was Indulging In some of 
the stereotyped complaints against Govern¬ 
ment bureaucrats, I took some satisfaction 
in being able to point out to him that two 
ol his top and trusted advisers only a few 
years ago had been vilified oh arch Govern- 
mcn bureaucrats. 

But much more serious In Its possible ef¬ 
fect on the public service Is the notion that 
has recently been exploited that disloyalty 
and immorality are rampant In the Govern¬ 
ment service I am deeply convinced that 
the detection and rooting out ol the black 
shoep is made more difficult and not less diffi¬ 
cult by smcaiing the whole flock 

It Is one thing to review the qualifications 
of officials holding socurlty-seiisitlve posi¬ 
tions to make certain that they clearly meas- 
lu-e up to the high standards which should 
be required of tho.se in such positions, and to 
make promptly such changes as may be In 
the public intere.st. But It Is quite another 
thing to c.xpose all public servants to the 
peril of being denounced by secret Inform¬ 
ers. and ol being adjudged suspect of dis¬ 
loyalty and being declared Ineligible for any 
public po.sition on undisclosed evidence 

Indiscriminate attacks against the Integ¬ 
rity of the Government service are them¬ 
selves a threat to the integrity of the Gov¬ 
ernment sei vice In this connection I should 
like to draw your attention to an article by 
Mr James Reston, In the Nev/ York Times 
of June 19, 1951, in which he points out that 
Foreign Service officers are becoming increas¬ 
ingly reLicent in their reporting for fear 
that their reports may become a source of 
Internal political controversy and for similar 
reasons are increasingly reluctant to accept 
ataignmentB in politically sensitive areas. 

When public servants become afraid of be¬ 
ing publicly pilloried for the forthright per- 
lormunce of then public duties, the Integrltv 


of the public service and the safety of the 
Republic are threatened. Where abuses exist 
In the public service they must be eliminated, 
but the elimination of abuses must and can 
be accomplished without destroying the mo¬ 
rale and vitality of the public service. 

I shall now attempt to offer a few sugges¬ 
tions to assist In maintaining and Improving 
the standards of Government service. 

(a) A Public service Council- I would pro¬ 
pose the creation of a Public Service Council 
to guard the Integrity of the public service 
from threats from within or without the 
service 

I think such a council should be composed 
of retired public servants with long and dis¬ 
tinguished records in the executive, Judicial, 
or legislative branch of Government It 
should be composed of men like Judge 
Learned Hand. Admiral Nlmltz, Ambassador 
Grew, former Congressman James Wads¬ 
worth. and former Secretary Harold Ickes, 

1 would not burden or Involve the Coun¬ 
cil In individual disciplinary proceedings. I 
would authorize the Council to look Into 
situations which affect the maiuteuauce of 
standards within the Government service 
and have the Council Issue from time to time 
reports upon how such situations should be 
dealt with. I should think that such reports 
dealing with live situations would be more 
helpful than a single code of rules of con¬ 
duct which gives rise to questions as to the 
applicability of the rules to particular 
situations 

I should hope that one of the situations 
which the Council would reveal and report 
on would be the operations of the loyalty 
and security programs and their effects on 
the Government service. 

I should think the Council should have a 
small but highly competent staff Inasmuch 
RB experience Indicates that most commis¬ 
sions lose some of their vigor with the lapse 
of time 1 should like to see as an experi¬ 
ment the whole membership of the Council 
and Its staff changed every year or two. 

In order that the Council's work should 
not be considered as directed solely at the 
elimination of abuses In a negative way, I 
should like to sec the Council authorized to 
Is.sup n limited number of degrees or cita¬ 
tions for long-sustained and truly outstand¬ 
ing contributions to the public service be¬ 
yond the call of duty. 

(b) The establishment of permanent 
under secretaryships for career public serv¬ 
ants I would also suggest that there should 
be established in the various departments 
and agencies a permanent under secretary¬ 
ship to be held by a career public servant. 
Such position should carry great standing 
and prestige and be suitably remunerated 

I do not think it Is a good practice for a 
permanent public servant to look forward to 
the holding of a political office In his depart¬ 
ment or agency as the crowning event of his 
career But the highest permanent position 
in a department or agency should be regard¬ 
ed as a position not Inferior In prestige and 
remuneration to a Cabinet position While 
I would avoid mfvklng any hard and fust rule. 
1 do not think as a general proposition non- 
political career men should hold political 
offices or be responsible for political decisions. 

It is, I think, unfortunate that wc do not 
follow more closely the practice of other de¬ 
mocracies In holding political officers politi¬ 
cally responsible for the administration of 
their departments. Instead of trying to roach 
back of them and make civil servants defend 
themselves politically. It should be the Job 
of the political head of a department to see 
that his department Is properly run, and if 
it is not. he should bear the blame, not the 
career men who are supposed to be subject 
to hlB directions. A high-ranking perma¬ 
nent career official should be able to help the 
career officials of lesser rank to avoid accept¬ 
ing responsibility for political decisions. If 


a career olllcial Is constantly worried about 
defending politically the advice he gives his 
superior, his objective and nonpolitical judg¬ 
ment Is likely to be seriously impaired. To 
translate expert advice Into political action 
and into terms which will be understood by 
the Congress and the public, the political 
offices In government should as a rule be held 
by men with political experience and under¬ 
standing 

(c) Publicity of sources of Income of public 
officers; I would further suggest that public 
servants should file with the head of their 
department or agency a statement ol their 
Income and the sources thereof I should 
also suggest that not only former public 
servants but all those who receive fees or 
other compensation for representing private 
clients before a deportment or agency should 
file a statement disclosing such lees and 
compensation with such department or 
agency Such requirements might not wholly 
eliminate subtle trafficking in influence, but 
they would help to determine to what extent 
people are paid for their work and to what 
extent they are paid lor their Influence 

While It may be helpful to try to set up 
standards to govern the conduct of public 
servants after they withdraw from the pub¬ 
lic service as well as while they are in the 
public service. It Is exteremely difficult to 
legislate morals and attempts to do so may 
be Ill-advised. 

Public service should be made attractive 
as a permanent career and also as a tem¬ 
porary career. But you do not make public 
service attractive us a permanent or tempo¬ 
rary career if you make it too difficult lor a 
public servant to withdraw from the service. 
Able men and women want to retain some 
freedom of choice. If a lawyer gives 10 or 
15 years to specializing in the work of the 
Federal Communications Commission or the 
Securities and Exchange Commission ho 
would be gravely handicapped In reentering 
private practice If he could take no cases in 
the field to which he bad given the best 
years of his life. 

Private practitioners before a Government 
agency no less than public servants within 
tlie agency acquire special knowledge and 
experience from their work But knowledge 
and experience may be used properly or Im¬ 
properly Of course a lawyer should not take 
a particular case for a private client If he 
had worked on the other side of the same 
case for a private or a Government client. 
But a lawyer who has long and honestly 
served a Government agency may sometimes 
have more respect for the work of the agency 
than a lawyer who has always dealt with 
the agency at arm's length 

(d) The elimination of money as an Influ¬ 
ence In elections Senator Benton has di¬ 
rected the attention of the committee to the 
lavish use of private funds In primaries and 
elections. In that connection I .should like 
to offer a concrete proposal which if ac¬ 
cepted should. I think, make It possible for 
the Congress to reduce to a minimum If not 
eliminate altogethei the need of private 
funds to finance political campaigns 

My proposal Is that a reasonable and equal 
amount of free time on radio and television 
should be made available to all candidates 
In Federal, State, and local elections and pri¬ 
maries. 

The air waves belong to the public and 
are not privately owned Licenses to use 
the air waves should be conditioned on the 
licensee’s undertaking to permit the fiee use 
of his facilities for retusonable periods at 
election time by political cundiclates or their 
chosen spokesmen. I do not believe that 
the exaction of such a condition would re¬ 
sult In the surrender of any valuable wave 
lengths by existing licensees The exaction 
of such a condition from those seeking to 
obtain or renew licenses to use the public’s 
air waves seems to me to be reasonable, just, 
and proper. 
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With Tree radio and television time avail¬ 
able to enable candidates to reach and pre¬ 
sent their views to the electorate. It should 
be feasible to limit rigidly campaign con¬ 
tributions and campaign expenditures. 

1 have long been of the opinion that It 
would be better and cheaper for the tax¬ 
payer in the long run for the Government 
lo pay the necessary costs of election cam¬ 
paigns than to have those costs privately 
financed. But until the rise of the radio 
and television as a principal medium of cam¬ 
paigning there were many practical diffi¬ 
culties In working out a feasible scheme to 
eliminate the private financing of campaigns. 
But the availability of the radio and the 
television has greatly reduced these diffi¬ 
culties 

It would undoubtedly be a mistake to as¬ 
sume that all campaign contributions are 
Improperly motivated. But when large sums 
of money are used to finance clectiuixs and 
the taetter-finaiicod candidates have an ad¬ 
vantage over their rivals, the time has come 
when the influence of money on elections 
should be eliminated. 

I remember a story which may be apocry¬ 
phal which used to be told in the old days 
when it was thought that some of the utility 
companies had been active in raising cam¬ 
paign funds The story was to the effect 
that a gubernatorial candidate had to de¬ 
cide Whether he would let the utilities or 
the gamblers finance his campaign and he 
took the gamblers’ money because he 
thought fewer strings were attached to their 
money. Perhaps if the candidate had had 
the benefit of the work of the crime com¬ 
mittee he would have had more difficulty In 
making his choice. 

Be that as it may, 1 think that in the end 
In some way or other the public does pay 
and pays heavily for the private money that 
goes into campaigns The elimination of 
private money as an influence on elections 
should help to maintain and improve the 
ethical standards on government and In 
public life. 


McCarthyism Versus Trumanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 

OF MAETLAND 

IN THE SENATE OB’ THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 20. 1951 
Mr BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed m the Appendix of the Record 
a very pertinent article which appeared 
in the Baitimore Sun this morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

GOP Governor baps Critics — Trumanism 
Not McCarthyism Is Real Peril, Kohler 
Says 

Madison, Wis., July 19.—Wisconsin’s Re¬ 
publican GovernoT today invited four Demo¬ 
crats who had asked him to take a stand on 
“McCarthyism” to "Join with us In an ef¬ 
fort to throw out Trumanism ” 

Gov Walter J Kohler told the Democrats 
in a letter that “Senator McCarthy's activi¬ 
ties please neither the Communists nor cer¬ 
tain Democratic leaders " 

“I am of course aware that you are pri¬ 
marily interested In getting newspaper pub¬ 
licity,” Governor Kohler wrote. “I can as¬ 
sure you. however, that If you will denounce 
the condonation of Alger Hiss by Dean Ache- 
son (Secretary of state); if you will excoriate 
the Miftoouri ballot frauds, the mink coat. 


deep-freeze and RFC scandals, the Kansas 
City killings Of Democrat leaders In Demo¬ 
crat headquarters and the general Incompe. 
tence of the Democrat Party in the Nation 
you will get far more newspaper space than 
by asking my opinion of communism in 
government. 

THROW OUT TRUMANISM 

"And you will be performing a useful 
public service as well. I invite you to Join 
with us In an effort to throw Trumanism 
and all It stands for out of our national life 
next year" 

Kohler addressed the letter to State Sena¬ 
tor Gaylord A Nelson, Assemblyman William 
Proxmire, James E. Doyle, and Henry B. 
Reuss They had asked the Governor to de¬ 
clare where he stood on “McCarthyism.” 

They referred to charges made by Senator 
McCarthy. Republican. Wisconsin, that 
there are Communists in the State Depart¬ 
ment and to subsequent Investigations last 
year by the congressional committee headed 
by Senator Tydlngs, Democrat. Maryland 

The Governor said McCarthy’s charges 
"have been given neither a full nor a lair 
hearing by the Tydings committee ” 

ADMINISTRATION PROTECTED 

He added: 

"The way in which the Tydings committee 
handled this Investigation has left the 
American people with a feeling that It was 
only Interested In protecting the Democratic 
administration and not In discovering 
whethci Communist sympathizers had been 
able to infiltrate Into this administration. 

“Like Senator McCarthy and like all loyal 
American citizens, I am emphatically op¬ 
posed to the Infiltration of Communists into 
our Government, as I am unequivocally op¬ 
posed to communism anywhere.” 


Losing Our Freedoom: Through Treaty 

EXTENSION CP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 

OP OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday. July 20, 1951 

Mr BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Losing Our Pi’eedom: Through 
Treaty.” written by James Ratliff and 
published in the Cincinnati Enquirer 
of July 15, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed m the Record. 
as follows; 

Losing Our Freedom; Through Treaty 
(By James Ratlifl') 

Americans have found a new way to hand 
ovei their Ircedom—wlthout firing a shot 
and with the United States Constitution 
nodding approval, says a sober Cincinnati 
businessman back from his third inter¬ 
national conference. 

Sui prised Cincinnati audiences who have 
heard talks by William McGrath, president 
of the Williamson Heater Co . generally agree 
that Uncle Sam has Indeed found a new way 
of cutting his own throat. 

Mr McGrath says we can—and do—legis¬ 
late ourselves into collectivism by Interna¬ 
tional treaty For treaties, once confined to 
wars and things like International fishing 
grounds, are now being cooked up to control 
our everyday lives and make a Joke of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

We are "giving America away." thunders 
a past president of the American Bar Asso¬ 


ciation in agreement with Mr. McGrath, a 
Democrat. “It’s more dangerous than com¬ 
munism because fewer people are aware of 
It," chimes in a Cincinnati attorney, another 
Democrat. 

"I have been concerned about the situa¬ 
tion for some time,” says "Mr. Republican" 
Senator Robert A. Taft. 

How Is It that something that so concerns 
men of both political faiths has not reached 
the public? 

“The press has been ignoring the problem 
of law by treaty.” believes Mr. McGrath, al¬ 
though he Is aware that legal Jotirnals have 
debated the subject for 2 years And he 
knows the American Bar Aesoclatlon has con¬ 
sidered everything from an amendment to 
the Constitution to special treaty clauses 
that they're not sure will protect America 

There are throe major reasons why America 
Js having treaty trouble: 

1 America is the only country in the world 
which unreservedly makes any treaty su¬ 
preme to any law in the land Acts of Con¬ 
gress or even municipal ordinances which 
conflict with our international treaties are 
superseded. Article VI of the Constitution 
guarding our liberties provides this 

2 . Treaties are now being dreamed up by 
International dreamers which would regi¬ 
ment us If we sign them. And If we sign 
them they’re our supreme law And we’re 
close to signing several And only half of 
our Government—the Senate—votes on a 
treaty. 

8 Any time America sits down in Inter¬ 
national conferences of the 60 U N nations 
our negotiators are a free enterprise Island 
in a sea of socialistic planning. Even well 
meaning treaties come out of such sesBlons 
In a form likely to upset our Constitutional 
liberties 

Mr McGrath has Just returned from his 
third year as a delegate at the International 
Labor Organization in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Now a United Nations organization, the ILO 
lb the sole surviving appendage of the old 
League of Nations We got Into It In 1934 
under the urging of Mrs Prances Perkins, 
than Secretary of Labor. The U. N. took It 
over alter World War 11 

The purpose of the ILO Is laudable—en¬ 
deavoring to raise labor standards all over 
the world. Mr. McGrath reports This means 
better working conditions, higher living 
standards and fuller recognition of the rights 
of employees. Obviously, these embrace tre¬ 
mendous goals in other countries, he notes. 

To Rccompllsh these alms, the ILO oper¬ 
ates like a congress and passes resolutluna, 
recommendations, and conventions The 
first two are nice friendly suggestions that 
every country ought to turn into law Con- 
venllons arc actual drafts of laws, and each 
country is supposed to submit the conven¬ 
tion for ratification to its own lawmakers 
For the United States such ratification, by 
the Senate alone, automatically creates su¬ 
preme law. 

Some of the proposals being pushed at ILO 
Include Ideas like nation-wide collective bar¬ 
gaining (which could mean actual commu¬ 
nism. with a small “c"). abolishment of all 
private employment agencies, and legaliza¬ 
tion of the closed shop In the latter case 
a treaty to this effect could, theoretically 
slip through the Senate alone and create law 
that Congress as a whole has rejected 

Mr McGrath points out that much mort 
far-reaching treaties are emerging elscwlrert 
in the V. N., too. 

The covenant of the Universal Declaratlor 
of Human Rights is a virtual world constitu¬ 
tion If It passes the United Slates Senati 
and Is signed by the President we moy fln< 
that we have traded away some of our pre 
Clous Bill of Rights. 

Instead of the rights charted for ns by mei 
like Thomas Jefferson, wo would find our¬ 
selves part to an ambiguous document origi¬ 
nally authored by 3 Russians, 14 assorted 
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U. N. members, and 1 lone American. The 
lone American was Mr*. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

ITie U. N. Covenant on Human Rights le an 
honest attempt to bring decency and liberty 
to the world by setting down on paper a vir¬ 
tual world constitution that the U. N. hopes 
some day all nations will adhere to. But 
many Americans And it lar Inferior to the 
constitution it could conceivably supplant In 
America. 

No great reform In the world today more 
strikingly llluetrates our dilemma than the 
genocide (race murder) treaty now In a 
Senate committee. Who could frown on a 
law designed to punish horrible crimes like 
the deliberate Nazi attempt to wipe out whole 
races In murder ciimpfa? 

Yet the way the law la worded many law¬ 
yers ln.sist It could possibly drag Americana 
before International tribunals for minor 
racial arguments in any American village. 
That’s not the kind of law our forefathers 
came over here to establish. 

Is It Just a theory that treaties take prece¬ 
dence over American laws? After ell, for 162 
years of our Constitution we’ve never had 
much complaint. 

"We’ve never had treaties like we have to¬ 
day," says Mr McOrath, pointing to a famous 
case In California Out there an alien Jap¬ 
anese just tossed California’s land law into 
the Paclflf Ocean How? He based his case 
on the U. N Charter and the appellate court 
upheld him with 12 ominous words: 

"The United Nations Charter ha.*) become 
the supreme law of tlie land ” 

Another Japanese beat a Seattle munici¬ 
pal ordinance to get b pawnbroker's license; 
a sailor hurt In Naples sued the United States 
Government, both under international 
treaty. Some foreign attorneys couldn’t 
even wait until we ratlhed the Declaration 
ul Human Rights. 

They demanded freedom ol the IJ con¬ 
victed United States Coramios under It In a 
complaint filed with the U. N. If the Senate 
had already ratified the treaty, then Ameri¬ 
can citizens convicted in an American court 
for violating an American law might have 
been ireed 

Maybe all these things are only symptoms, 
but Ml McGrath believes the doctor should 
be culled before the disease becomes In¬ 
curable. 


They Told Us Then 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OV MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 20,195i 

Mr. CRAWFORD Mr. Speaker, the 
President and others have placed so 
much emphasis on what has been said by 
the spokesmen for organized industry, 
and recently the President was so bit¬ 
terly critical of these spokesmen, that 
I feel the Record should carry at least 
some observations on this subject con¬ 
trary to that view. 

June 14 President Truman made a ra¬ 
dio appeal to the people of this country 
urging them to line up behind his rec¬ 
ommendations for a stronger price con¬ 
trol law. a longer price control law. and 
altogether he led millions of people to 
believe that all we needed to do to save 
our economic life was just to pass an¬ 
other law. 

Mr. Henry Hazlitt, In Newsweek of 
July 2, 1951, made some pertinent ob¬ 
servations, and under the unanimous 


consent granted to me to revise and ex¬ 
tend my remarks, including certain ma¬ 
terial. I now submit these observations 
as a part of the debate: 

They Told Ub Then 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Mr I’ruman’" radio appeal of June 14 ex¬ 
posed more than ever the logical and factual 
weakneaaes of the administration’s case for 
price control. 

"These people who say we should throw 
out price controls and rent controls," the 
President said, “are all wrung They are 
just as wrong now as they were back In 
1946. They told us then that if we would 
Jujt put an end to price controls, everything 
would be rosy and prices would stay right In 
line.” 

Though prominent labor leaders and farm 
groups have been opposing the continuance 
of price-and-wage controls, Mr Truman 
picked the National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers to symbolize the whole opposition. 
“The NAM." he said, “put full-page adver- 
tlacments In the papers all over the country 
[In 19461 saying If jve would just take off 
price controls, there would be plenty of 
things to buy at reasonable prices.” 

The NAM did make the minake of imply¬ 
ing that if price controls were removed, tlie 
competition and Increased production re¬ 
sulting would in themselves bring down 
prices But what Mr Truman has forgotten 
is that this mistake was not confined to the 
NAM It was President Truman himself who, 
on Pe''ruary 14. 1946, declared. “Production 
Is our salvation • • * Production will 

do away with the necessity for Government 
controls" And Che.<iter Bowles, his price 
administrator, said 4 days l't.er “Production 
Is the only answer to Inflation *’ 

I recall the.se statements because I quoted 
and took issue with them In an article In 
the New Ycjrk Times ol February 25 1946. 
1 pointed out then that such statements rep¬ 
resented "at most only u half-truth • • * 
P’or prices are determined not only from the 
side of supply, but from the side of demand. 
Demand is now far greater than It wu.s before 
the wai because money incomes are far 
greater. And money incomes are greater 
principally because the supply of money and 
bank credit has been almost tripled since 
the outbreak of the war * • ♦ the solu¬ 

tion to the problem of high prices. In brief, 
lb not production alone It Is the produc¬ 
tion Of more goods combined with the cessa¬ 
tion of production of more money and bank 
credit." 

Returning to the subject In the Times of 
May 8, 1946. I wrote: "Unless there is a 
radical change in our monetary and credit 
policy, the upward pre&sure on prices today 
Btiema likely to continue for at least several 
years. • • • The cure for the present in¬ 
flation is a change In Federal fiscal and 
money policy, not constant renewals of price 
control." 

Prices In fact continued to go up, not be¬ 
cause price control was taken off, but be¬ 
cause the administration continued to in¬ 
crease the supply of money and credit. At 
the end of April of this year, the total de¬ 
mand and time bank deposits and currency 
outside of banks was $15,000,000,000 more 
tliun at the end of June 1946. 

Mr. Truman, in his recent radio address, 
of course utterly ignored the fact that the 
upward pressure on prices today comes from 
his own administration's monetary and fiscal 
policies. And he went on to Imply that those 
who, like himself, favored the price con¬ 
trol, were inspired only by the loftiest patri¬ 
otism, while those who opposed price oon- 
tral were merely lobbyists, who placed pri¬ 
vate Interests above the national interest. 

After the representatives of the admin¬ 
istration testified in favor of a good, strong 
lew. he explained, the congressional com¬ 
mittees heard from 124 witnesses, represent¬ 


ing all sorts of private organizations. And 
do you know how many of them came out for 
the bill? Twenty. Just twenty. Instead of 
concluding that this might indicate some 
possible weaknesses in the bill, or some real 
dangers to producers and production, Mr. 
Truman Implied that the 104 opposing wit¬ 
nesses were all placing their private interests 
above the national interest. 

Mr, Triiman's strange Idea Is that the only 
way to be a real friend of the consumer Is 
to make things tough for the producer. But 
it is a little hard to see Ju.st how the con¬ 
sumer gains by measures that discourage 
production. 


Huge LoMiy Fund of National Tax Equal¬ 
ity Association Should Be Investi¬ 
gated 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, July 11, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr Speaker, 
a notorious political propaganda organi¬ 
zation, masquerading under the pious 
sounding name of "National Tax Equal¬ 
ity Association,” is now trying to raise 
colossal lobby funds totaling more than 
$31,000,000 for use in attempting to high- 
pressure and intimidate the United 
States Senate in connection with the 
pending tax legislation. The activities 
of this organization are nothing less than 
wholesale racketeering, principally for 
the benefit of an unscrupulous bunch of 
prefer,.sional lobbyists and agitators In 
Its campaign of misrepresentation and 
Intimidation, this organization professes 
to be seeking only so-called tax equality, 
but its real aim is to cripple, and if pos¬ 
sible to destroy, thousands of useful non¬ 
profit organizations such as the farmei s' 
cooperatives, building and loan com¬ 
panies, mutual savings banks, and mu¬ 
tual insurance companies. If this prop¬ 
aganda organization should succeed in 
its reprehensible campaign, it would 
leave the farmer, the small-business 
man, and the wage earner at the mercy 
of the huge high-profit organizations, 
who are Its principal contributors. 

While this organization loudly com¬ 
plains of tax exemption, at the same time 
It claims complete tax exemption for it¬ 
self and for the huge propaganda lobby 
funds it collects from its deluded sup¬ 
porters. In the recent tax hearings be¬ 
fore our Ways and Means Committee, 
the racketeering character of this group 
was thoroughly exposed and its claims 
were completely discredited. Neverthe¬ 
less, It is actively continuing its callous 
campaign of deceit and distortion, in 
which it is attempting to "soft soap" 
Congressmen who agree with it and at 
the same time vilify and misrepresent 
tho.se who disagree. 

I have in my possession photostatic 
copies of letters recently sent out, by the 
thousands all over America, by this Na¬ 
tional Tax Exaggeration Association 
seeking to raise lobby funds of nearly 
$2,000,000 from stock insurance com¬ 
panies and stock insurance agents alone. 
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Since the alleged insurance tax inequal¬ 
ities amount to only 6 percent of the 
total alleged tax loopholes of which 
this organization complains, a simple 
mathematical calculation shows that the 
total lobby funds it is now seeking to 
raise aggregate more than $31,000,000. 
In fact, its money-begging letter to in¬ 
surance agents states that the lobby fund 
of nearly $2,000,000 sought from stock 
Insurance Interests is based upon a for¬ 
mula which has been cut down consid¬ 
erably in comparison with other business 
groups that are supporting this effort. 

These letters ask the stock insurance 
companies to contribute on the basis of 
"$25 for each million dollars of premium 
Income” while they ask the insurance 
agents to contribute on the basis oi $400 
per million dollars of premium income. 

Ironically enough, this so-called tax- 
equality association evidently does not 
really believe in equality because the 
amount it asks from the insurance 
agents, most of whom are comparatively 
small-busmess men. is 16 times greater, 
in proportion, than the contributions it 
seek.s to collect from the stock Insurance 
companies themselves, most of which are 
large and prosperous. 

These money-begging letters further 
state that this organization's “job in the 
next few months is a big one and it takes 
money to carry it out with the effective- 
ne.ss that will spell success ” These let¬ 
ters to the stock in.surance agents also 
say “This is a big fight in which you 
have a big stake If we are to be suc¬ 
cessful. adequate finances are absolutely 
necessary ” 

Of course these money-begging let- 
tens do not explain just how this racket¬ 
eering organization proposes to use these 
huge lobby funds in its attempts to bam¬ 
boozle and intimidate the Senate Finance 
Committee and the Senate. 

This is a very serious matter and it 
ought to shock not only the Senate 
Finance Committee but also the rest of 
Congress and the American public in 
general. 

Perhaps the Senate committee now 
engaged in public hearings on legislative 
ethics may be interested in exploring this 
scandalous mess. However, since I un¬ 
derstand that committee is not requiring 
witnesses to testify under oath it would 
probably be better for a thorough inves¬ 
tigation of this matter to be made by 
the congressional Committee on Lobby¬ 
ing or by the congressional Committee 
on Organized Crime in Interstate Com¬ 
merce. 

At the conclusion of my remarks I am 
inserting two letters sent out by the 
National Tax Equality Association, now 
masquerading under the name of “Insur¬ 
ance Men's Committee for Tax Equality." 

iNbURANCE MEN’s COMMITTEE 

FOR Tax equality, 
Chicago, May 24, 1951 
Mr Charles E. Hodges, 

Piesident, American Policyholders’ 
Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr Hodges* Did you know that the 
favorable tax position enjoyed by your 
mutual Insurance company competitors per¬ 
mits them to escape Federal income taxes 
which amount to about one-third of their 
dividend payments to policyholders? That’s 
a sizable advantage when it comes to selling 


capital stock insurance and an advantage 
that will become even greater when stock 
Insurance company taxes go even higher, 
which appears to be inevitable. With an 
excess-profits tax of 77 percent or more, the 
total tax advantage will amount to nearly 
two-thirds of the present payments of policy¬ 
holder dividends. 

Here are the facts: Even though mutual 
insurance companies are presently subject 
to Federal Income tax. they do not pay on 
the same basis as their stock competitors. 
They are taxed on gross income alter deduct¬ 
ing dividends paid to policyholders, while 
their stock competitors are taxed at regular 
corporate rates on their entire net income 

Reliable research shows that mutual 
casualty insurance companies pay only about 
one-fourth the tax that a stock company 
would pay on similar net earnings. For in¬ 
stance, stock casualty companies (at the old 
tax rates) pay about 22 percent of their 
underwriting and investment Income in Fed¬ 
eral taxes while mutuals pay les.s than 6 per¬ 
cent For the year 1949 this meant a saving 
of approximately $26,UU0,000 or 28 percent 
of policyholder dividends totaling $92,000,000. 

A simllui situation exists In the fire field. 
Mutual fire companies would pay approxi¬ 
mately $14,000,000 more if they were taxed 
on the same basis as their .stock competitors. 
Thi.s amounts to 37 percent of policyholder 
dividends totaling $38,000,000 in 1019 

These organizations have ample ability to 
pay full Income taxes on their underwriting 
and Investment income just like their stock 
competitors 11 they were i cqiured to do so. 
the policyholder dividend would be largely 
neutralized as a competitive factor 

Expel leuce under excess-profits tax during 
the years 1941 45 showed that mutual Insur¬ 
ance companies could escape this tax almost 
entirely through the policy holder dividend 
device This will happen again unlp.ss the 
mutual-insurance companies are placed on 
the same tax basis as capital stock insur¬ 
ance companies 

For the past seveial years every member 
Of this committee has shared with many 
other thousands ol businessmen the con¬ 
viction that the tax subsidy afforded all 
mutual and cooperative competitors of tax¬ 
paying business by existing Federal Income 
tax laws must be done away with I'c this 
end, we support to the hilt the objectives 
of the National Tax Equality Association 

We believe you will agree with us that, 
with Federal taxes and deficits mounting 
ever higher, the most propitious tliiu in re¬ 
cent history has now arrived for all of Us in 
the capital stock Insurance business to take 
a more prominent part in the Nation-wide 
rffoit to resolve this problem, which the 
National Tax Equality Association has care¬ 
fully planned and is ably conducting. 

Remember, Federal Government will cost 
not less than $70,000,000,000 In the next fis¬ 
cal yeai. Is It not then high time lor Gov¬ 
ernment to stop equivocating about seeing 
that all businesses shoulder their just share 
of this burden? If there ever was a time, 
now is the time to pre.ss home the demand 
for justice with all possible force Surely 
we cannot fail to get the necessary remedial 
action if we will see that this Is done 

NTEA’s job in the next few months is a 
big one and it takes money to carry it out 
with the effectiveness that will spell success. 
It is the hope of our committee that the 
stock insurance companies will help put this 
program over by underwriting $50,0U0 of Its 
cost 

For your guidance In considering a sub¬ 
scription, we suggest a formula or $25 for 
each million dollars or fraction thereof, of 
premiums written by your company for the 
year 1949, We believe you will agree that 
this Is the most equitable way of apportion¬ 
ing the total among the various companies 
concerned. 
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We profoundly hope that your company 
can be counted upon to aline Itself with us 
and the other stock insurance companies in 
suppoiting this effort 100 percent. 

Sincerely yours. 

Edward J Bachman, 

Chau man 

Insurance Men's Committee 

FOR Tax Equality. 

Chicago, June 1, 1951 

Dear Fellow Agent Our Insuiance men’s 
committee for tax equality takes pleasure in 
enclosing another educational folder in con¬ 
nection with the very Important matter of 
Federal income-tax differential between 
stock and mutual-insurance carriers. We 
are sending you this infoimation because 
we think that you will want to be Intormed 
on this subject, as it has been the personal 
experience of those of us who are well ac¬ 
quainted with the facts that such inlurma- 
tion is of gieat help in the production ol 
huslncbb lor our own olfices 

We were very hopeful that the capital- 
stock companlcb would see fit to underwrite 
the entire cost of this educational and legis¬ 
lative program However, we have not been 
notably successful in securing their finan¬ 
cial lielp up to tlilb time In spite of this 
dl.sappolnting development our committee 
has. vuLh the financial help extended to the 
National Tux Equality Association by other 
trade groups, been able to carry out a rather 
limited part of the progiam to get tux equal¬ 
ity in the Inhurunce bu.sine.ss 

We are sure that you will leel as we do 
that this very impoitant program cannot 
be allowed to hog down for want ol financial 
support fiom our own people. If we me 
going to secure a revision in the tax law 
whicTi will eliminate the tax differential 
that now makes ovei half of the mutual In¬ 
surance dividend possible, we hud bettei see 
that this matter is taken care of in the next 
tax bill, otherwise, It Is likely to be years 
bcioro the subject can again be reopened 
before the Congress 

This is a big fight In w*hlch you have a 
big stake Victory can be had 11 we all get 
behind this cfloit Immediately It we arc 
to be successtul, adequate llnanceb are abso¬ 
lutely noce.ssary. 

Time Is short, and we do need your help 
now We, therefore, urge your considera¬ 
tion ol making a subscription and suggest 
us a basis for determining the amount a 
formula of $10 per $26,000 of your agency’s 
premium Income. This formula Is similar 
to those used by other trade groups that are 
supporting the fight for tax equality. We 
are well aware, however, that premium vol¬ 
ume does not always reflect an agent’s abil¬ 
ity to contribute to a campaign ol this kind 
With that in mind, oui formula has been 
cut down considerably in comparison with 
other business groups that ate supporting 
this effort. 

Will you help make the fight successful? 
Please make your check payable to National 
Tax Equality Association and mall it today 
In the enclosed return envelope. 

Sincerely yours, 

Edward J Bachman. 

Chairman 


Spend for Dredging Instead of Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1951 
Mr LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remark.s, I wish to Include 
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the following letter and an article from 
Baston Business for June 1951: 

Propeller Club or 
THE United States, 
Boston, Mass., July 19. 1951, 
Hon. Thomas J. Lane. 

House of Representatives 
House Office Butldtvg, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Sir* We concur with the views ex¬ 
pressed by Colonel Gallnghei In the attached 
article and desire to bring these to your 
attention as you deliberate on the present 
rivers and harbors bill We sincerely be¬ 
lieve this most Important harbor of Boston 
has been greatly neglected and believe It Is 
of vital Importance to this community and 
the Nation, both In times of peace and na¬ 
tional emergency. 

Sincerely, 

Herbert S Evans, 

President. 


Spend for Dredging Instead or Seaway 
(By Col. Leonard B Gallagher, manager. 

Maritime Association, Boston Chamber of 

Commerce) 

The gieat hue and cry of the proponents 
of the St. Lawrence Waterway project that 
It Is vital to our national security, caused 
by the hearings held before the House Com¬ 
mittee on Public Works In Washington, has 
temporarily subsided The opponents have 
opened their attack on the project. 

The whole argument causes many people 
seriously concerned In strengthening our na¬ 
tional defense to ask themselves a lot of 
questions. This applies particularly to the 
great number of persons who are directly 
or Indirectly interested In the development 
and the readiness of the port of Boston for 
an emergency. 

The 8t Lawrence advocates would have 
the Federal Government spend more than a 
billion tax dollars under the guise of na¬ 
tional defense It would take 7 years to 
build the waterway, and It would only oper¬ 
ate 7 months a year Only 10 percent of 
Amerlcan-llag shipping could use it. 

MORS ESSENTIAL PROJECTS 

The thought occurs to a lot of us that 
there are many other projects already In ex¬ 
istence that are essential to our national 
security. By this Is meant that our naviga¬ 
ble rivers and channels essential for the con¬ 
duct oi the commercial shipping business 
are In many cases badly In need of mainte¬ 
nance dredging to Insure their efficient oper¬ 
ation. It seems that we should fix up these 
existing navigational lacilities essential to 
our national delonse. Including a number In 
Greater Boston and New England be!ore we 
take on any new navigation projects of 
doubtful value 

It has been difficult to get adequate appro¬ 
priations locally lor this maintenance work, 
for it has been hard to arouse sufficient 
interest to get our congressional delegation 
behind this matter. There are no members 
ol the New England congressional delegation 
on cither the House or Senate Public Works 
Committees. This lack of representation 
probably works against us in securing lunds 
for needed Boston and New England projects. 

This year the total amount advocated for 
the maintenance of river and harbor work 
iB approximately $41,000,000 for the entire 
United State.s. The Chief of Engineers Is 
understood to have submitted a much larger 
figure, but it was cut down In the Bureau of 
the Budget, probably as a nondefense Item, 
In their opinion. Needless to say, when a 
project Is constructed It Is known that there 
will be a certain amount of maintenance 
work necessary, from year to year, after Its 
completion It, is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to see that these lunds 
are provided. 


A HIOH-TIDE PORT 

At the present time the Port of Boston Is 
what might be termed a high-tide port be¬ 
cause, while the main channel leading Into 
our harbor from the sea is 40 feet in depth, 
the channels leading off It to the various 
piers and terminals are in most cases of a 
much lesser depth. Modern freighters and 
tankers require at least a 36-foot channel In 
which to operate safely and economically 
day and night at all stages of the tide. 

In Boston we have an average high tide, 
above mean low water, of 9,5 feet The ex¬ 
treme low tide Is approximately 2 feet below 
mean low water Thus It is readily seen 
that at times a 35-foot channel, at mean low 
water, may only be 33 feet deep With the 
effect of adverse winds taken into account It 
will be even less than 33 feet, and in addi¬ 
tion, 2 feet of water under a vessel is nor¬ 
mally considered essential to insure control. 

In Boston Harbor we have projects that 
are essential to the efficient operation of the 
port that are in great need of maintenance 
dredging As an example, we have the Re¬ 
serve Channel, which services the Army Base 
(nine berths), Castle Island (seven berths). 
White Fuel Co., Boston Edison, and others. 
This channel Is supposed to be 30 feet In 
depth. However, It has shoaled up, and at 
the present time, has a controlling depth of 
26 feet This means that ships must await 
high water to reach their berths, thereby, In 
many cases suffering delays with Increased 
costs of operation ($100 plus per hour). 
one op busiest CHANNELS 

'^hls channel is one of the busiest In 
Boston Harbor and, In addition, it would 
certainly seem that, since the Armed Forces 
may see fit to take over and operate their 
property at the Army base at any time. It 
would certainly be necessary In the national 
defense to have this channel maintained to 
Its project depth of 30 feet The cost In¬ 
volved Is approximately $400,000 The Con¬ 
gress recently has directed that a survey be 
made to coiiblder deepening this channel 
to 35 feet 

The Mystic River has a controlling depth 
of 27 5 feet The project calls for 30 feet 
and recently Congress has authorlr ed 35 feet, 
but no funds have been allocated Super¬ 
tankers operate to the berths of the Es-so 
Co under hlgh-tlde conditions Needless 
to say, this Important waterway should be 
dredged to 35 feet without delay. 

Chelsea River, along which Is stored 60 
percent of the oil of this community, has a 
project depth of 30 feet Congress author¬ 
ized the Corps of Engineers to make u re¬ 
port as to the advisability of Increasing its 
depth to 35 feet. Tills report Is now long 
overdue. On the Chelsea River, It Is necc.s- 
snry to operate the tankers at high-tide 
slack-water periods If we had 35 feet of 
water, It would be possible to operate at 
both high and low stages of tide This would 
Increase the time available for transiting the 
narrow bridge openings and would spread 
out the bildge openings in such a way that 
there would be less Interference with high¬ 
way traffic. Money should be alocated to 
deepen this channel at once 

MORE SHALLOW PLACES 

There are many other places where shoal¬ 
ing has occurred. There are 24-foot shoals 
111 the Narrows of Georges Island, 22-foot 
shoals Inside Hull Gut in the center of the 
channel, a 23-foot shoal In the entrance to 
Weymouth Fore River off Sheep Island in 
the center of the channel, and a 23-foot shoal 
In West Gut off Prince Head in the center 
of the channel. 

The Cape Cod Canal, of tremendous Im* 
portance in an emergency as well as ordi¬ 
nary use In time of peace, has an authorized 
depth of 82 feet, but has a controlling depth 
of 28 feet in the approaches. 


The American Sugar Refinery Co. has great 
difficulty In getting ships to their plant In 
the Port Port Channel due to shoaled con¬ 
ditions 

All of the above shoals should be dredged 
without delay to at least the authorized 
depth. 

It seems that before we start any projects, 
such as the controversial St. Lawrence 
waterway, adequate funds should be appro¬ 
priated 80 that the existing channels neces¬ 
sary for the commerce of the country and 
absolutely vital for national defense should 
be put In first-class condition. Every time 
someone tries to get money for malntenanre 
dredging or for rivers and harbors projects, 
the encounter the cry ol “pork barrel ” 
This is an unfortunate situation because 
adequate channels are essential to our c-’m- 
merce and national defense. 

MANY OTHER PROJECTS 

Besides the maintenance dredging, there 
are many new projects In New England that 
have been authorized by Congress for which 
no fundb have been appropriated to rom- 
plete Many of these projects are 4 and 6 
years old Many ol them are rather small 
and require very little money We find the 
towns and States have their money ready to 
contribute but the Federal Government lags 
behind and will not appropriate their part 
so they drag on from year to year. At the 
same time we eiin appropriate billions to the 
Marshall plan, point 4 plan, and do most 
anything except to properly maintain the 
channels necessary foi the conduct of our 
commerce and essential lor our national de¬ 
fense The June 20, 1950, Life magazine 
presents the story of the enormous French 
hydroelectric project, La Giiotte, now being 
built with Marshall plan money. 

In Boston we also are awaiting funds to 
complete several authorized new projects, 
such as the deepening of Mystic River to 36 
feet, the completion of the extension of the 
President Roads anchorage, and the Wey¬ 
mouth Pore River project All of these are 
economically Justified and urgently needed. 

Have we gone crazy In this country that 
we can construct new work for foreigners 
all over the world and we can’t provide funds 
to fix up our own house? Can wc spend a 
billion on the controversial St I-awrence and 
not afford to spend $400,000 to fix up the 
Reserve Channel? Many think that the St. 
Lawi-cnce project will benefit almost solely 
the Canadians and foreign-flag operators 
with the Amei leans paying the big end of 
the check Let’s stop It and insist that our 
congressional delegation secure more ade¬ 
quate funds for the maintenance of our 
cliunnels and also to initiate new and eco- 
noimcHlly Justified work In this area with¬ 
out further delay. 


National Service Life Insurance 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. July 18, 1951 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I am including a 
letter from Hon. Carl R. Gray, Jr., Ad¬ 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and my 
reply thereto. Both are letters relative 
to an opinion rendered by the Solicitor 
of the Veterans’ Administration, to 
which I made reference in an extension 
of remarks on July 5, 1951. 
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The letters referred to follow: 

Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C., July 14,1951. 
Hon. John £. Rankin, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Rankin: This will respond to 
your letter of July 3, 1951. concerning the 
Interpretation of Public Law 23, Eighty- 
second Congress. 

Enclosed is a copy of an opinion by the 
Solicitor, prepared after reexamination of 
the question as to whether the dlBablllty in¬ 
surance authorbsed by section 602 (v), Na¬ 
tional Service Life Insurance Act. is avail¬ 
able to the holders of life-insurance policies 
authorized by section 10 of Public l^aw 23. 
The conclusion stated in the Solicitor’s 
opinion appears Inescapable and 1 have ap¬ 
proved the opinion. 

The conclusion reached with reference to 
this matter has the merit of not committing 
Congress to a possibly unintended course of 
action; it does not in any way usurp legisla¬ 
tive authority, since any other legislative 
Intention, previously existing or subse¬ 
quently formed, may be embodied in express 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours. 

Cari. R. Gray, Jr , 

Administrator. 

House op Representatives. 

COMMITTKE ON VETERANS* AeFATRS, 

Washington, D C , July 17, 1951. 
Gen Carl R Gray. Jr , 

Admini'^tratoi of Veterans' Affairs, 
Vctcnins' Adnmu'ytration, 

Washington, D C 

Dear General Gray Thlt. will acknowl¬ 
edge yoiu letter of July 14 tn response to my 
letter of July 3, concerning the interpreta¬ 
tion of the dlsabilitv-lncome provision avail¬ 
able to holdeib of National Service Life In¬ 
surance term policies Issued pursuant to 
section 10 of Public Law 23. 

Of course, I had read the Solicitor’s opin¬ 
ion when I wrote you asking you as to “where 
in the legislative history ol this act there is 
any authonty for the opinion which the So¬ 
licitor has rendered ’’ Since your have tailed 
to make reply to my question, 1 assume, 
therefore, that you are unable to find any 
authority In the legi.slative history foi the 
opinion which the Solicitor has given to you 
and which you have appioved. and which 
will, therefore, he binding in the adminis¬ 
tration ol this act. 

PortUTintely, this is a que.stlnn which can 
be, and I am sure will be. tested in the 
court.s. The net result, however, will be to 
place an added expense upon som^ Individual 
veteran or one of the veterans’ organiza¬ 
tions—an expense which could have been 
avoided If careful consideration had been 
given the legislative history ol the act, as I 
requested I have no doubt that any court 
will sustain my view of this matter and will 
overrule the opinion which you have ap¬ 
proved 

Sincerely youis, 

J E Rankin. 

Chairman 


Controls and Spending 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

or OREGON 

IN the house of representatives 
Friday, July 20. 1951 
Mr ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
xcvii—A lp- 2 bo 


ORD. I include the following editorial 
from the Oregonian for July 13, 1951: 

Controls and Spending 

The Truman administration has got itself 
Into a strange and strained situation on 
price and wage controls But so has Con¬ 
gress And it is the obvious intention of the 
administration to make political capital of 
the congressional revolt against controls 
which the administration refused to invoke 
In the lirst place and which Congress forced 
upon it 

The wisdom both of the administration 
and of Congress certainly can be questioned 
We get the definite feeling that the conflict 
between the two has become more impor¬ 
tant to the participants than the netional 
welfare, however sincere they may believe 
themselves to be 

Reprebcnlatlvc Harris Eixsworth, Repub¬ 
lican. of Oregon's Fourth District, has been 
calling for an end to price controls Re¬ 
cently, he wrote 

"Only the portions of the low authorizing 
price and wage controls were to expire (on 
June 30) The remainder carries on through 
until 1952. When the act was under consid¬ 
eration by Congress last summer, the Presi¬ 
dent had requested production controls, but 
did not want authority to control prices and 
wages 

"Under the pressure of a new war In Ko¬ 
rea and threat of total war. Congress in¬ 
sisted on writing the price control sections. 
Perhaps that was the reason for setting the 
expiration date this year Strangely enough, 
the President Is now placing the greatest 
emphasis on price-control authority Mean¬ 
while the Korean venture seems likely to 
end, at least for a while, and our economy 
has absorbed the Impact oi defense produc¬ 
tion thus lar and does not seem to be loo 
much worried about the so-called major 
Impact of defense buying which is supposed 
to come this fall ’’ 

Many economists agree that price and wage 
controls are necessary evils, either tor their 
real or psychological effect, though only stop¬ 
gap barriers to Inflation. But it Is obvious 
from past experience that controls are virtu¬ 
ally useless unless they are imposed early in 
the inflation emetgeiicy and applied rigidly— 
as harmful as this may be to production and 
employment in some lines This, the Tru¬ 
man administration refused to admit 

Congress, on the other hand. Is Inclined 
to slap on controls for short periods, then 
knock them off about the time that some 
benefit to the consumer may be in sight. 
CongiesB Is, we think, thoroughly Incon- 
fel.stent 

In the present situation, assuming an end 
to the war In Koiea. the key to the Nation’s 
welfare lies in the effects of scheduled and 
anticipated Federal spending for rearmament 
and other purposes In the next 2 years. 
Mr Ellsworth and some other Members of 
Congress appear to discount this Impact, but 
Congress as a whole appears disinclined to 
take the long chance and slow down the 
defense piogiam—to space it out over a 
peiiod of years, instead of Jamming the main 
efloit into the next 2 years. 

If Congress Intends to cut the muscTc*. out 
of the controls program. Just when theae 
heretofore atrophied organs are beginning 
to develop, it would be better advised to 
throw out price and wage controls entirely 
and rely on the atimulus to production to 
take up the inflation slack This, of course, 
would give the Truman admlnlstiatlon cam¬ 
paign material for 1952—whether truly or 
falsely based—but someone has to demon¬ 
strate a little political courage If the Nation 
Is to stay strong. 

We cannot sec any probability of averting 
further, more serious Inflation—with or with¬ 
out price and wage controls, as we have 
known them—If a 10-year armaments and 
world-aid program Is to he stuffed into a 2- 
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year package We think It Is Incumbent 
upon the administration and Congress to get 
together and decide whether n spending rate, 
largely for defense, of around $70,090,000,000 
In fiscal 1952 and $90,000,000,000 in fiscal 
1963, is truly necessary to meel the menace 
of communism. 


Katharine Lenroot 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENAl’E OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 20. 1951 

Mr KILGORE. Mr President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record several of 
the many tributes from the press of the 
Nation to Miss Katharine Lenioot on 
the occasion of her retirement as Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau. 

There being no obiection, the tributes 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, a.s follows* 

[I-Yum the Washington Stnr of July 11, 
19Bil 

A Notablf Career op Service—Katharine 
Lenroot Recalls thr Long Battlf Hrnr. in 
T iiF Twenties for the Welfare of the 
Nation’s Women and Children 
(By Thnmns L Stokes) 

Like Gen Omai N Biadley, who got Into 
West Point from an altoniutc’fa pobitlou unci 
wont on to a distinguished military career, 
Kathaiine Lenroot, a young woman liom 
Wibconsln. enteied a,*, sort of an ulterniile 
bark in 1915 Into llic Children’s Bureau, then 
a bcraggly orphan ol the newly crenlid Labor 
Depaitment Thus began a notable eaieei 
ol public service to our Nation’s women ond 
children 

Retiring nftci 17 years as Clilef of that 
Bureau, now lii the Pedeial Security Agency, 
she recalled the clrcumblanoeB The Butfini, 
then opeiating with n handful ol people on 
an annual budget of $25,640, suddenly got 
an Increase ol $168,000 under the awakening 
.social Impulse of the Woodrow Wilson New 
Freedom and had openings for 26 women. 
She took the civil-service examination and 
qualified But she wos twenty-.seveuth on 
the list Then someone resigned—and she 
got a Job 

But there was nothing accidental about 
her career, as was the case, by his own ac¬ 
count, of Omar Bradley, w'ho apparently had 
not the least thought ol lielng a snldioi but 
was Induced to try for West Point by an 
older man in hts Missouii community who 
pointed out it was the way the get the ed »- 
cation the young man coveted Katharine 
Lenroot knew what she wanted hlie grew 
up in the atmo.'phere ol the La Follctte le- 
form era in Wi.scnusin, winch her 1aih''i, 
Irvine I* Lenrutt. later United Statet S-tkii- r 
helped to promote and make n rralliy as 
the speaker ol the Wise om In House of Rcijrc- 
sentatives She had studied at the unlvei- 
Bity uudci Prof John R Commons and was 
Inspired by that great teacher to an intercbt 
In labor problems Alter graduation she 
worked for 2 years in the State’s India trial 
ctimmission before beginning hci gieut ad¬ 
venture In Washington 

What still Is most vivid to Miss Lenmot, 
looking back on it all. was the fight here clur- 
Ing the 1920 ’b for recognition of the Fed« al 
Government’s responsibility for wellare, 
which, in her chosen field, meant the welfme 
Of the Nation’s women and children i.ie 
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spark of the “new freedom” hud flickered 
out meanwhile, and lalssez falre lethargy 
again was the order in Government The 
fight revolved about the Sheppard-Towner 
bill for Federal grants-ln-aid to the States 
for a cooperative program of maternal and 
child welfare for which an appropriation of 
$1,200,000 was proposed 

She smiled over the memories. 

“They said we were just a bunch of 
spinsters and flat-chested old maids Why, 
such an appropriation would wreck the Re¬ 
public ” 

Cautiously the act was limited to 5 years. 
Therenlter It was renewed for two Then, 
preato. Congress cut off the aid and relegated 
the Children’s Bureau to a research and re¬ 
porting agency—and that was so recently a.s 
1929, the tag end of the "Coolk ge prnsperitv” 
which nearly evt'ryhody thought then was 
going to last lorcver That remained the 
Bureau’s function until its reinvigoratlun in 
1935 in the Roosevelt New Deal 

It is still a bit astounding to Miss Lenruut 
how negligent and apathetic we were about 
our human re.souicca in the twenties. Sig- 
nlflcant. perhaps, was the fact that In the 
La Pollelle-Costigan unemployment relief 
bill of 1932 it first was proposed to turn over 
rebel administration to the Clilldren's Bu¬ 
reau, as that was then about the only Fed¬ 
eral agency acquainted with the special prob¬ 
lems involved In the depression However, 
other agencies were created for that purpose. 

It is a bit astounding to Miss Lenroot, 
ton, how quickly the climate changed around 
Washington when the depression woke us up, 
and also a mutter of pride, for she was in 
the midst of all of it and the long-overdue 
adjustments for which she had worked— 
abolition of child labor eventually through 
the Wages and Hours Art alter the Supreme 
Court had nulliflcd an anti-chlld-labor act 
of Congress and a constitutional amendment 
had failed, extension of aid to the aged, as 
well as expansion ol mntcinal and child care, 
and nil the othci things. In all of thc.se she 
had pioneered 

She is proud of her Bureau and its devo¬ 
tion, its personnel's readiness to give 12 hours 
a day and Saturdays and Sundays often. 
Proud, too, ol her predecessors who inspired 
and trained hei—Julia Lathrop and Grace 
Abbott, the two previous chiefs—and very 
happy that the work is to be carried on by 
Martha M Elliott, formerly her associate di¬ 
rector. who for the last 2 years has been with 
the World Health Organization 

As the job of the compaiatively recent past 
was to establish a pattern of Federal re¬ 
sponsibility for wellaie, with use ol the tax¬ 
ing power for the benefit of all the people 
under national leadership, so Miss Lenruut 
feels that the emphasis for the next decade 
must be on getting the people, under this 
now accepted pattern, to icengnizc and ac¬ 
cept responsibility as individual citizens for 
what happen-s in their coniniunltlcs We 
cannot let lesponsibility become too remote, 
off hcic in Washington, if our democracy is 
to remain a living institution. 

fFiom the Wa-shlngton Star of July 12. 19.51] 
Tot;gh Bureaucbat Taki s a Rr.sx —Mi.ss 
Katharine Lenroot Plans to n'Rv a Bit 
OF LnsuRE After Long Years oi Notable 
Public Servicf 

(By Lowell Mel left! 

A great burenuerat is departing from the 
Washington scene and millions of people in 
this and other lands have cause to note her 
depaiture with giatitude as well as regret. 
The cause lor regiet ls obvious It is the lo.ss 
of the selfless service of a public servant 
supreme in her field The gratitude Is felt 
by tho.se who have seen and appreciated the 
weight of the burden she has carried during 
a great part of hei 60 years. They are grate¬ 
ful now that she is able to pass this burden 


on to a competent successor and obtain foi 
herself a little of the leisure that has long 
been due her, grateful also that she can 
leave knowing she enjoys the world’s ap¬ 
proval ol the work she has done 

The bureaucrat Is Miss Katharine Lenroot, 
Buccessor to two other great women, Julia 
Lathrop and Grace Abbott, as Chief ol the 
Children'K Bureau It is significant peihaps 
of the stature ol the Children’s Bureau that 
it is known just as that, although It is only 
a segment of the Federal Security Agency, 
us It was lormerly of the Laboi Department. 

What does it take to b"* a btireaucrat whom 
eveivbody applauds and nobody belittles? 
President Ttuman in granting Miss Lenroot’s 
request to be relieved wiotc “Toughness is 
a quality not often attributed to women, 
but the plain lact is that you have been a 
tough and pensistent champion of America’s 
children ” (He could have said children 
everywhere, consldeilng the effort expended 
by Miss Lenroot In the international field 
during recent years ) 

It is difficult to think of Miss Lenroot as 
tough Good looking, gruciou.s, charming, 
and. above all, gentle, but surely not tough. 
However, the President knew what he was 
talking about He knew that when the Chief 
ol the Children’s Bureau had committed him 
to a couise ol action he rould expect her. 
In her own gracious, charming, and gentle 
manner, to hold him to it 

They came to know the tough side of the 
lady bureaucrat In Congress, too. as wit¬ 
ness hei success in defending necessaiy ap¬ 
propriations against querulous committee 
niembeis, sometimes wcailed with well¬ 
doing It may be thought that a children’s 
bureau, by Its vciy nature, would be immune 
to attack And it is true that the Senate 
laughed the other day when Senator May- 
bank solemnly remarked, “I am in favoi of 
children.” But there was a time, and not so 
long ago. when the Federal Government con¬ 
sidered children, like the weatliei, as some¬ 
thing it pouldn’t do much about. 

Probably In her memory Miss Lenroot will 
take greatest satisfaction In the part she 
played in obtaining acceptance ol Fedeial 
responsibility lor the welfare of the Na¬ 
tion’s chlldien That came first in 1922 
with the passage of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act. piovldlng financial assistance to pov¬ 
erty-stricken States This beginning came to 
an end in 1920, but the principle was again 
accepted by the New Deal and nobody now 
doubts Its validity So we have an anti¬ 
child labor law, provl.slons for mateinnl car© 
and other evidences that an American cliild 
Is regarded as an American child, regardless 
of the State in which it lives 

Miss Lenroot has also had the physical 
toughness requlied ol a good bureauciat. 
Not tough enough perhaps to run the gamut 
of the Washington cocktail circuit, but 
tough enough to take her work home with 
her and devote many night houis to it; 
and to Include Sunday in her workweek 

Few have earned so well the leLsure she 
now seek.s. but one wondcis whethci she will 
really get it. 

[From the Madl.son (WIs ) Capital Times] 
Miss Lenroot Leaves ignited States Post— 

Children s Foster Mother Approves Pres¬ 
ent Generation 

Washington —A white-haired spinster 
Who has devoted her life to the betterment 
ol children said Tuesday that this Is “a won¬ 
derful generation" but that much remains 
to b^' done to bring out the best in Amer¬ 
ican youth 

Mls.s Katharine Lenroot, known as the 
foster mother of Amei lea's chiiaren, is an 
authority on the subject. 

She has spent 36 of her 60 years with the 
United States Children's Bureau—the past 
17 as chief of the Bureau Now she is re¬ 
tiring and making plans to live out her spun 
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li^ a little house in Westchester County near 
White Plains, N Y 

The daughter of the late Senator Irvine 
L Lenroot, Republican, of Wisconsin, she 
was born at Superior, WIs , March 8, 1891 
She wa,s graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1912 

A few hours after the White House an¬ 
nounced her resignation, Miss Lenroot— 
blue-eyed and demure—sat reflertively In 
her office and talked about her favorite sub¬ 
ject. children 

She ha.s no lllusloiiK, she said, about the 
world which children must rope with—“It 
is a world of rapid change and much 
uncertainty 

“Some children may suffer But, by and 
large, our young people have developed the 
sense of responsibility, readiness, and ini¬ 
tiative to deal with thLs world ’’ 

But the plumplbh lady, whose energy be¬ 
lies her years, is by no means satisfied by all 
that has been accomplished in public serv¬ 
ices to children in recent years. 

“Wo hear so much talk ol the release of 
atomic energy.’’ she said “There are amaz¬ 
ing possibilities in the release of human 
energy '* 

The amount of money spent for children 
Miss Lenioot called InfiniteBlrnal compared 
with the billions spent on atomic rcscaich 
“Children,” she said “must be given first- 
cla.s.s opportunities ” 

She dojilored the tremendous waste of hu¬ 
man resources— luveiiile delinquency, wasted 
talents of handicapped children, teen-age 
narcotic addicts, and the stunted personal¬ 
ity and character of the chlldicn of some 
working mothers 

“Much of this can he remedied,” Miss Len¬ 
root said, “by Intensive research and the 
kind of environment neeessary to bring out 
tlie best in children ” “Here," she said, "is 
where the emphasis must be in the coming 
decade ” 

Miss Lenroot said child-rearing techniques 
now have quite properly swung back to the 
middle ground—between oveiemphasis on 
regimen and controls, and overemphasis on 
perm issl ven ess 

“But must of all we have to rely on com¬ 
mon sense," shn added “And that is a 
pretty good thing to rely on That is the 
way the human race has developed so far " 
Much has been accomplished in child wel¬ 
fare since Miss Lenroot joined the Children’s 
Bureau in 1915 “Then," she recalled, “one- 
tenth of our babies died in their first 
year ♦ * • Many States had no child- 
labor laws. ♦ • * Orphaned children 

were institutionalized and forgotten. * • * 
There was no Federal aid to States ” 

But mueh remains to be done, she said 
In her lettei of resignation to Tresldent 
Truman, Miss Lenroot urged continued and 
unceasing concern by this country for the 
children who are Its future 

During her yeius as foster mother to the 
Nation's children, she was tempted many 
tunes to adopt a child But. she said, she 
always abandoned the Idea because she could 
not do Justice to her Government job, too 
“Now,” she said, “I do not think It would 
be wise to adopt a child at my age." 

[Fiom the Montgomery (Ala) Advertiser] 
Unhed States Cuildpen’s Burfatt Boss 
Resigns After SB-Year Career 
Wasiiincton, July 9 —^Katharine F Leu- 
root is stepping down as Chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau In her place Piesi- 
denl Truman has named one of her chief 
aides. Dr Martha M Eliot 

Mr Truman accepted Miss Lenront's resig¬ 
nation Monday, etlectlve August 31, "with 
real regret." 

Between the two women, and the small 
Bureau staff, the country has seen a spec¬ 
tacular drop in infants’ deaths In recent 
decades, abolition of child labor, the growth 
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Of public aid for impoverished mothers— 
and beyond American shores, a growing world 
concern fur child welfare. 

WlBconsin-boru. goldcn-halred Miss Leri- 
root was the daughter of the late United 
States Senator Irvin L Lenroot But she 
Ignored possible paternal aid on her first job 
hunt. She took a civil-service exam In 1915 
and landed the post she wanted; a small Job 
with the Children’s Bureau 

Her first assignment was in slums where 
she saw children ol 6 working 12 hours a 
day Since then her drive has been to force 
public aid for neglected children, orpharas, 
those ill trouble with tlic law 

Miss Lenroot is now white-haired. Twelve- 
hour working days were common on her rnl- 
endar. She was seldom seen at Washington 
parties In her letter of rcjiignatlon she 
says, ‘‘I have reached the age when I must 
have more leisure " She will retire to her 
home near Hartsdale, Westchester County. 
N Y. 

President Truman’s letter accepting the 
icslgnation told Miss Lenroot, “toughness is 
a quality not often attributed to women but 
the plain fact is that you have been a tough 
and persistent champion of America’s chil¬ 
dren " 

Dr. Eliot will carry the same degree of 
"toughness’’ into the post News ol the 
appointment reached her at hci Quebec sum¬ 
mer home Bhe has just finished 2 years a.s 
asiblstant dhector ol the United Nations 
World Health Organization 

She took her M D degiee at Johns Hop¬ 
kins in 1918 In 1923 she became an in¬ 
structor ol pediatrics at Yale University, 
where she icmained until 1934 There she 
plunged into her fii.st big research Job on 
child health, a community study ol rickets, 
and the effect of sunlight and cod liver oil 
on the disease Later she repeated the study 
in Puerto Rico 

During her last 10 years at Yale she held 
a second job. Directoi of Child and Maternal 
Health foi the Children's Bureau In 1915 
she became Assistant Chief ol the Bureau 
and moved to Washington 

Her pungent testimnuy was one ol the 
forces that wrote a section on child and ma¬ 
ternal health Into the socinl-sccuiity law. 
She became administrator of the P'cdernl 
giant.s-in-ald to the States foi developing 
health services lor childien and mothers 

In 1942 she successfully campaigned lor a 
fund of $125,000,000, which was spent 
through State boards to help picgnnnt wives 
of United States .seivicemeu in the four low¬ 
est income biackcts 

In 1947 she was the first woman elected 
president of the Amencau Public Health 
Association 

(Prom the Washington Post of July 15. 1951] 
Champion ok Children—She Came kor 1 
Year and Stayed 36 
(By Nlcha Seaile) 

"Well, I might stay a year," the young 
girl from Wisconsin thought as she arrived 
in Washington with a job as special lnve.sti- 
gator in the Social Service Dlvisioii of the 
Children's Bureau at $1,200 a year 

Today, nearly 37 years later, Katharine F 
Lenroot, retiiing Chief ol the Children’s Bu¬ 
reau, lb looking forward to another type ol 
future In this one there is time to read 
and think, time for a "real vacation," and 
a chance to enjoy the responsibilities and 
benefits ol a citizen in a community where 
theie is a vote 

In her letter of resignation. Miss Lenroot 
said, "I have reached the age when I must 
have more leisure.” The "Grand Old Lady” 
ol women Government workers will make 
her home in Hartsdale. Westchester County, 
N. y. 

But it's n cinch she won't get too far away 
from her main Interest ii life—the welfare of 
children. Although her last day as chief 


of the bureau she has headed for 17 years 
will be August 31. she will be light back at 
her favorite work between September 21 and 
28. Miss Lenroot will act as cochairman ol 
the Inter-Agency Conference on PorsonalUy 
Development in Children being held at 
Princeton. N J 

Quite a few changes have taken place since 
that day almost lour decades ago when Mi‘s 
Lenroot arrived In Washington She remem¬ 
bers one of her assignments as special in¬ 
vestigator In 1915 which took her to the 
poorci neighborhoods of the city 

There she saw 7- and 8-year-old children 
working ns many as 12 and 14 hours a day 
stiinglng beads or making artificial floweis 
She remembers seeing one young mother 
who returned to work the day uflei hei 
child was born .since that was the only way 
to bypass starvation. 

One prevailing opmlon In the early days 
of the Bureau, Miss Lenroot found, was that 
It dealt with “luxury services ” Children, 
Miss Lenroot states firmly, are an emer- 
genev And It is this practice of treating 
every case individually and as quickly as 
possible which has earned her the name of 
"foster mother to millions ” 

She remembers with a smile the passn^'c 
of the Social Security Act In 1935 (one of 
the high spi>ts of her career) and her woi- 
ries about the budget 

"Wc’ll need at least $100,000 for the Bu¬ 
reau," she earnestly told the then Assistant 
Secietary of Labor Arthur J Altmeyer 
"You’ll get more than that” the Assistant 
Secretary predicted 

“I’ve been in the Bureau longei than you 
and I know Government appropriations,” 
Miss Ijcnroot insisted 

To her complete suiprise, the Bureau was 
given the fabulous sum of a million and a 
half dollars With it came the welcomed 
responsibilities, under title V of the ael, 
which piovided for grants to States lor their 
development of maternal and child health 
services, services to crippled childien and 
child welfare services 

The White House Chlldien’s Conference 
in 1950 Is another milestone In the life ol 
children. Miss lenroot believes It was there 
that men and women of all professton.s 
gathered to find out how they could interpret 
to the parents of the world the selcntlfic in¬ 
formation and resources they possessed The 
conference also stood out. says Mis.s Len¬ 
root. because ol its citizen participation— 
almost 100,000 Individuals were engaged In 
it.s work. 

President Truman, In a letter paying trib¬ 
ute to Miss Lenioot’.s tenure of office as a 
public servant, said 

“Toughness is a quality not often attrib¬ 
utable to women, but the plain fact Is that 
you have been a tough and persi.stent cham¬ 
pion of America's children You have made 
them both your vocation and avocation The 
children of this country are better off for 
your having been in the Oovernment " 

As the President said, “What greater sat¬ 
isfaction could anyone take into retirement?” 


The Present World Situation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OK 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 20, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN, Ml’. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a steno¬ 
graphic transcript of lemarks by Hon. 


Doan Ache.son, Secretary of State, made 
off the record and from notes, to a group 
of magazine and book publishers, on 
June 29, 1951, which t\as made public 
at the request of seveial of tho.se who 
were present 

There being no obiection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows 

Ladies and gentlemen, It is a pleasure to 
be with you thit, atterno<in It is particu¬ 
larly pleaibant since it gives me the oppoi- 
tunity to thank all of you who gave so pen- 
croubly of your time and eilorts. both work¬ 
ing lierc at home and through the special 
panel which went abroad, to help ufj on our 
overseas inlormatlon service You did a 
tremendous job for us. and we are very 
deeply gratelul 

This altcrnonn I am going to try some¬ 
thing of an experiment I am asked to speak 
with you on what is called the present 
world situation Now that Is something of 
a problem, because I have also asked my asso¬ 
ciates who arc dealing with the \anous geo- 
griiphical portions oi oui work to come and 
tell you in some detail about It, and T do not 
want to anticipate what they are going to 
sav Thereiore. I thought we might spend a 
little time on trying to dibcover what the 
present situation is. and. If we can get that 
in our minds, then i)erhap.s some of the 
things tiiat my associates say to you may 
have a little more meaning 

There are several preliminary observations 
I would like to make about the present sit¬ 
uation One of them is that It i.s not n situ¬ 
ation clouded In ob.icuiity There is a 
blinding light thrown upon It—In fact, so 
much llgiit that the question arises whether 
the light is not too strong and too multi¬ 
colored for leading purposes I have had a 
few figures collected for me on some of the 
cuntrlbiillons to knowledge on this subject 
W’hich are being pul out by Goveinment 
and bv you, who aie sitting here My own 
Department, the State Department, puls out 
each year 1,200 pre,ss releases dealing with 
the present International situation Every 
dav we put out 320.000 words over nil chan¬ 
nels of the "Voice of America Every day we 
init out 40,000 word.s through the five wire- 
lebb bulletin,s which we send 1u all pnrt.s of 
the world Each vear we put out 20 pub- 
llcutloiib In the field of documentation of 
diplomacy, each one of these volumes con¬ 
taining from 100 to 1.500 pages "Wc put 
out 70 volumes a year in the field of cur¬ 
rent iiilormution, running iroin 100 to 500 
pages We put nut 200 vnlume.s n year, each 
runrilnp from 20 to 600 page.s. on treaties 
and international actions 

The EGA, the Treasury, the Department of 
Commerce and the Federal Rrseive Board 
probably put otiL together some three times 
ns much as we do on the Internnttonal 
situation 

The Congress hiib made this one of Its 
main subjects of Inteicht, and you have wllh 
you this afternoon the two leading con¬ 
tributors to a coiigrehsioiial work ol 2,000,000 
wordb OTi fnr-castern policy I think I led 
with 418,000 words and General Bradley came 
a poor second with 278,000 

Outside of the governmental field, there 
aie 500 books a year pilntcd on Intci national 
affair,s and the pichcnt international hllua- 
tion, and there are 3,000 magazine ai tides a 
year which are sufficiently important lor 
bibliographical listings Oi course 1 cannot 
even begin to estimate the number of words 
put out in the news columns and the 
editorials 

So you sec there is plenty of light being 
tlirown on the present international situa¬ 
tion. As I say, the light may be too strong 
and It may be too vaiied for reading, but 
the situation certainly is not developing m 
gloom 
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There are throe thlnRs that I would like 
to talk with you about lor a moment in the 
light of all these volumes of words I have 
talked about. I have had some 20 or 30 Im¬ 
portant monographs In the Library of Con¬ 
gress examined from thiec points ol view. 
One WHS to find out when the wntens of 
these monographs thought the present situa¬ 
tion began When is "present,” in other 
words'' The second thing was, what do 
those authors, these write* s of these impor¬ 
tant monographs, believe to be the common 
characteristic, or what is the outstanding 
charactenstir of the present, as distinct 
from the past or the future’ The third was, 
what are the essential steps recommended 
for dealing with the present? 

You will be interested to know some of the 
resull.s of this inquiry Let's take first of 
all when the present situation begun. 
When ts “presenl"? One writer says the 
present situation began in 1905 with Japa¬ 
nese victory over the Kusslans in the Russo- 
Japanese War Another wntei says it begun 
with the conference at Yalta Another says 
it began with General Marshall’s mls.sion to 
China in 1945 46 Another says it began 
with the invention ol the airplane An¬ 
other says it began with the pi eat upsutgo 
ol population w’hich took place when mod¬ 
ern medieine checked the death rate of the 
la.st century Another one, who is not quite 
so modern, says it began with the Protestant 
Refoimatlon Anothei savs it began with 
the collective action taken against aggression 
in Korea Another, a medievalist, savs it 
began with the Portuguese exploring the 
Senegal River 500 years ago Another says 
the "present " began with the dropping of the 
atom bomb. 

The main point in common that we can 
find in all these writings is that the present 
Is upon us now. All we can .say Is what the 
little boy said to the little girl when he was 
looking over the tence and she was on the 
eidcwalk Siie asked. “Are you going to 
Mary Brown's party"'" and he answered, “I 
am to it " All we know Ls that we aie In 
the present, but when it began we cannot 
tell We can say that there is no one mo¬ 
ment when 11 began We can say that there 
will probably be no one moment when it 
will end But it Is with us Human expe¬ 
rience l.s not like a book, it is not written 
in cliapLers 

iTie next thing that I had examined was, 
what IS the fundamental quality ot the pies- 
ent'? How do you tell the p'.e.seiit? How do 
you know something Is present and Is not 
cliuructei istic of the past? Going through 
these monographs, we come upon these theo- 
rie.'s One is that the iundnniental quality 
ol the present situation is that it is a con¬ 
tention between gieat powers over the con¬ 
trol of territory and that in this contention 
between great poweis Ideulogienl differences 
not only are secondary but really ob.scure the 
real meaning oi the present time Another 
writer says that the fundamental chaiacter- 
Istic of the present is that it Is a conflict be¬ 
tween ideologies and that the old conflicts 
of states about tenitory hino notlilng to do 
with the present Another says that it Is 
fundamentalJv a stiuggle between the rule 
ol law, Imposed In the cla.sslc conception of 
the state, and a conspiracy, on the other 
hand, which is the revolt of men against the 
state. Anothei says that it is the struggle 
between the awakened peoples of Asia and 
the decadent peoples of the West Another 
say.s that the fundamental quality of the 
pre.seut situation Is that nations have tended 
to renounce the healthy interest in national 
self-inteiest and have run off alter the will- 
o'-the-wisp of collective security. Another 
one says that the quality of the present is 
that nations have not renounced their in¬ 
terests In national security and have failed 
to set up collective security in a w'orld com¬ 
monwealth. 


All that we get out of these analyses of 
the quality of the piesent Is that struggle 
Is at the heart of the times in which we live, 
that the times in which we live are onerous, 
but that there is hope for mankind If we 
will keep our minds on the heart of the prob¬ 
lem. 

When we come to look for the heart of the 
problem, we find it somewhat confusing It 
reminds me of some words In^the introduc¬ 
tion of Henry Nevinson’s book. Changes and 
Chances—you remember that is the first of 
three volumes in hl.s autobiography He was 
a wond€*rlul man. whom many of you I am 
sure knew while he was alive. He was a 
groat war correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian. In his book he discussed one of 
the prayers In the Book ol Common Prayer. 
The words I refer to are 

"That so, among the sundry and manifold 
changes of the world, our hearts may surely 
there be fixed where true Joys are to be 
found " 

Ncvmson said that he always thought the 
WTlter of that prayci was slightly naive, be¬ 
cause. ii one only knew what the true joy.s 
were, it would be no difficulty to keep one’s 
heart fully fixed upon them 11 we only 
knew what the heart of the problem was at 
the present time. It would not be difficult to 
keep our minds on it. 

Now we come to the third thing that I 
asked to have looked up in the.se moiio- 
giaph.s—what is the line of action necessary 
to deal with the present situation? One 
writer says tliat we must recognize that what 
we are involved In is the .struggle for tlie 
inind.s of men and that we must spend vastly 
muie money on that and not wa.ste our lunds 
on economic or military expenditurea An¬ 
other one says that the minds of men are 
trivial things at best, and that the minds of 
men follow their stomachs and, therefore, 
the thing to do Is to concentrate on ero- 
nomlc activities, and intellectual and ideo¬ 
logical results will follow Another writer 
says military power is the only thing that 
counts In our time—forget all this nonsense 
about propuguiidu and economics and con¬ 
centrate on the military problem Another 
one siiv.s that the real heart o( the matter 
Is a struggle lor power as based upon posi¬ 
tion and thcicfuie what we must do to settle 
the contention ol our times Is to come to 
agreement dividing the world into power 
areas Another one says that the heart of 
the mattei is to gel away from the outmoded 
ideas of national sovereignty and go in tor 
woild government so that all differences be¬ 
tween nations will be mere partisan friction, 
and waj. 11 there ever is any wai, will be¬ 
come merely small civil disturbances 

Sunnnlng up all of this, what you get out 
ol the people w'ho are writing most aeiiously 
about our time is that there is no sovereign 
remedy, that there Is no one course to pur¬ 
sue, that there are many courses, many atti¬ 
tudes. which we must take I think thl.s is 
u lather long-winded way of coming to a 
roncluslon which all of you recognize is in- 
lierently sensible, that there is not any one 
chaincterlstlc of our time, there Is not any 
one answer to It It has many character¬ 
istics and there must be many answers to it. 

1 ventuic to put down here some of the 
attitudes which seem to me essential lor us 
to have lu mind as we sliuggle with the 
limes in which we live 

The first altitude which seems to me es¬ 
sential is the recognition that, whenever the 
present began and whenevei the present will 
end. It will be with us for a very long time. 
II we will get that firmly in mind, we will 
begin to get over the impatience which leads 
people to try to find magic solutions II we 
will recognlsse that we have before us a long 
period of work, then we have the beginning 
of wusdom Once we understand that w» 
have a long period of work before us then we 
can see that the object of our efforts is not 


to remove these problems. They are not re¬ 
movable The object ol our work Is to re¬ 
duce these problems to manageable propor¬ 
tions 

II we can reduce them to manageable pro¬ 
portions, and If we will then accept coii- 
tmully of responsibility In managing those 
protalem.s. we begin to see some daylight 
ahead But we cannot for a moment believe, 
if we are really sensible In facing the present, 
that the problems can be escaped We must 
believe over and over Hgain. and understand 
over and over again—as though we heaid 
them for the first time--Lincoln’s great 
words in his message to Congiess of Decem¬ 
ber 1862- "‘We cannot e.srape hLstory ” We 
cannot escape the problem ol the present 
Wc ran only escape It by death or defeat. If 
we are going to deal with those problems, we 
must be willing to deal with them lor a long 
time. We must be willing to reduce them 
from almost impossible problems to man¬ 
ageable piubJems, and we must have a sense 
ol continuing responsibility in dealing w'ith 
them 

The second very Important attitude for 
us to take in dealing with the pioblems of 
the present Is to avoid overdramatlzlng any 
particular problem or overemphasizing It. 
That Is always our danger, not peculiar to 
the United States but common to every¬ 
body The particular problem with which 
we are dealing seems to us to be the ovei- 
whelming problem of all time Take Ku- 
jea, fni instance, which God knows is Im- 
pnitnnt enough There is a phrase which 
has been applied to it which is typical of 
this attitude which I am urging you to 
avoid The ucilvities of the U N in Korea 
have been described as "the reluctant cru¬ 
sade " That phra.*ie seems to connote that 
Korea is the place where the show-down be¬ 
tween the east and we.st is going to occur 
The reluclant crusade—reluctantly the 
Ensi and West get into the .show-down Now 
il anything Is important, 11 anything is true 
about the situation in Korea, It is the over¬ 
whelming Importunee of not iorclng a show¬ 
down on our Side In Korea and not permit¬ 
ting our opponents to force a show-down. 

That has been the whole heart and essence 
of the policy which the administration has 
been following and which General Marshall 
and General Bradley so brilliantly described 
in the hearings belore the Joint committee. 
Koiea’s .significance is not the final crusade 
It IS not finally making valid the idea of 
collective security It is important perluip.s 
for the Inverse reason that In Korea we pie- 
vented the invalidation ol collective security. 

Collective security is not something which 
Is established once and lor all by some dra¬ 
matic gesture Collective serurllv is like 
a bank account It Is kept alive by the re¬ 
sources which are put into it In Korea the 
Russians presented a chock which was 
drawn on the bank account ol collective 
security The Russians thought the check 
would bounce They thought it was a bad 
check But to their great sui prise, the tel¬ 
ler paid It The important thing was that 
the check was paid The importance will 
be nothing If the next check is not paid and 
If the bank account is not kept strong and 
sufficient to cover all checks which are 
drawn upon It 

The third attitude which I think is impor¬ 
tant for us to have in mind is a proper sense 
of proportion about the problems and diffi¬ 
culties which come belore us In getting 
the proper sense of proportion about our 
difficulties the first thing that we must do is 
to understand that the present situation is 
a great deal more serious than the United 
States as a whole has yet come to realize. 
We must undei stand that the Soviet Union 
is a much tougher adversary than the United 
States has yet realized. We must not only 
understand that but we must understand 
something else, and that is that the Soviet 
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Union Is not the only difficulty that we have. 
Behind and beyond the Soviet Union, andl 
our problems with the Soviet Union, lie other 
difficulties, perhaps even Rreater. The Im¬ 
portant thing about our actions in the pres¬ 
ent is that we must so act in dealing with 
the immediate difficulty that we manage also 
the more long-range ones 

What do I mean by those general words? 
Twice in our lifetime we have dealt with 
problems before us as though the solution 
of those problems was the solution of all 
problems. We dealt with the Kaiser as 
though the defeat of the Kaiser was the 
defeat of all such menaces to the world. And 
yet there Immediately grew up after that 
Hitler and Tojo Then we dealt with Hitler 
and ToJo, and then we found looming be¬ 
hind them Stalin and the menace ol com¬ 
munism and the Soviet Union 

Now what lies behind the Soviet Union? 
I see two problems I am not saying these 
are caused by the Soviet Union, but I am 
saying that here are problems which we must 
reduce to manageable proportions in our 
dealing with the present. One is the awak¬ 
ening of the vast populations of Asia, popu¬ 
lations which are beginning to feel that they 
should have and should exercise in the world 
an Influence which is proportionate to their 
numbers and worthy of their cultures That 
force is a force which can be turned to good, 
or it can be a force which can rend to pieces 
a world which has Imprudently managed Its 
Immediate problem and which finds itself 
weakened, perhaps shattered in facing these 
upsurging forces of Asia Therefore In 
thinking about the Soviet Union we must 
think about this shadow on the rock behind 
it We must manage our difficulties so pru¬ 
dently that we have strength and initiative 
and power left to help shape and guide these 
emerging forces so that they will not turn out 
to be forces which rend and destroy. 

In addition to the emergence of these peo¬ 
ples of Asia with the ambitions and possible 
power—which has to be thought about in 
relation not only to the existing power but 
also to the power which might be left after 
some imprudently inaugurated struggle hud 
torn the Western Woild apart—there are the 
great problems of the woild’s growing hun- 
gci, of its growing numbers, ol Its deficient 
knowledge of the very elemental methods 
of staying alive 

Thc.se are the problems, these are the 
shadows on the rock behind the Soviet 
Union, of which we must never lose sight. 
All ol this has to do with getting the pioper 
perspective on the difficulties betore us 

Another attitude which we must always 
keep In mind Is the need to match our 
strength with the interests which wc must 
defend. We hear it said—and It Is wisely 
said—that thcie must be a balancing of 
commitments and capabilities Too often 
people say that when they mean that we 
should reduce our commitments to meet 
whatever our capabilities may bo at any 
time Nothing could be more erroneous than 
that What we must do lb to be conscious 
of our national Interests A commitment 
Is a national vital interest of which we have 
become conscious and foi which we have 
made provision, but we may have national 
intcrestb. which arc Just as valid, of which 
we have not become conscious, and tor which 
we have not made provision—about which 
we should Immediately become conscious and 
about which wc should Immediately make 
provision. 

Another attitude which we mubt have in 
n ind is that there is no unitary approach. 
I suggested this a moment ago when I talked 
about cures which have been put forward 
for our modern evils To think that there is 
a unitary approach Is a fallacy We must use 
all means at our hand, whatever they arc, 
and not say that one Is the answer, or one 
or two are the answers If you take, for 
Instance, the views of those who urge that 


propadanda is the sole necessary weapon to 
survive and win In the modern world, you 
easily find yourself In the ridiculous position 
where you may have all the people of a nation 
on your side, but those people are politically 
organized as an effective opposition to you. 
To a very large extent—^not completely, but 
to a very large extent—that is the situation 
which exists in China. I believe that the 
vast masses of the people In China are sym¬ 
pathetic to the United States, and yet those 
masses of xjcople in China are organized 
effectively against us so that they are a very 
strong opponent So propaganda is not the 
sole answer It is an important weapon, and 
we meat use ltr-~we must use It fully but it 
Is not the sole answer 

Neither lb dealing with governments alone 
the sole answer The idea that we can make 
arrangements with this, that, or the other 
government, without regard to popular sup¬ 
port founded on free consent would all too 
probably involve us In excessively brittle 
alliances We have a very good Illustration 
of that sort of brittleness in the arrange¬ 
ments which were made between Hitler and 
Mussolini: they seemed very fine but they 
were very brittle, and when the pressure was 
put upon them they broke down. As it 
turned out, not the nations but only their 
passing mastens proved to be the parties to 
the alliance 

We must be aware ol both the lallary of 
recovery without defensive bticngth and 1he 
fallacy of military strength upon a .shaky 
economic foundation. Thebc two things are 
of vital Importance They go togethei and 
they are at the heart of ouj efforts at the 
present time In the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries. There you have a community, an 
important community, a virile one. one which 
has come through giovc and deep economic 
troubles and has been fighting its way up 
for some time. 

Economic well-being is not enough by it¬ 
self ITie countries which we have aided 
along the upward road now see that the 
situation demands a tremendous effort to 
build up, along with us, military sticngth 
ab well as economic strength Delenbive 
strength is as Integral to recovery as a fence 
is to u oornlield Yet In seeking to replenish 
military strength It is necessary to avoid 
putting too great a loud on our allies or on 
ourselves, foi that matter 

There mu.st be a vriy carefully worked out 
balance between the firm economic founda¬ 
tion and the strong military defense so that 
the mllltarv dciense does not bring down the 
economic structure In ruliib and so that the 
economic atiuetuie is built up foi the pur¬ 
pose of defending itself with Its military 
components 

We must also recognize that there is no 
substitute for strength at the center Alli¬ 
ances are important. It Is of vital Impor¬ 
tance to us that our allies In the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty and in the Rio Treaty bo strong 
and that the bonds between them and us 
be strong But It is equally Important, If 
not more important, that there be btrength 
at the center of these groups the strength 
of the United iStates. Itb economic btrength, 
its military strength, which will, In Itsell, 
breed strength at the jjerlphcrj of mu asso¬ 
ciations The same applies In the United 
Nations In that union of nations there is 
no substitute for the strength of the United 
States at the heart of the great group of 
powers which share our determination to 
uphold the principles of the chartei 

In building that strength it is very im¬ 
portant that we should not underestimate 
ourselves We have to meel and face limi¬ 
tations and difficulties. But if every time a 
difficulty comes along somebody says, "Oh. 
to do that will wreck the economy of the 
United States," that Is underestimating our¬ 
selves. I have no doubt that there Is a 
point beyond which the United States can¬ 
not go. but I am equally sure that we are 


not anywhere near that point. Therefore the 
thing to do is not to be timid about our¬ 
selves but to realize that our great strength 
Is there to be used, and to use it wisely and 
economically and sensibly to create the de¬ 
fenses which we need 

May I say right here in connection with 
this business of creating strength at the 
Center, we must not for one second allow 
any development which may occur in Korea 
to lull us into a belief that now we have 
turned the corner, and now things are going 
to get better, and therefore we do not need 
to make the effort which we have been mak¬ 
ing I think we need to make it even more 
than we made 11 before If It Is possible to 
bring about an end of the flghllng In Korea. 
It will be because of the efforts which we 
have already made and the sacrlflceb of the 
men In Korea The success of our policy 
will mean only one thing, and that Is that 
we have held off this conspiracy against us 
and that wc have some time now which. If 
used wisely, will give us the power and give 
Ub the union with powerful allies which can 
deter world war III If we do not do that. 
If we allow ourselves to be lulled by Korea, 

I can assure you tiiat, just as certainly as 
you are sitting here, we will be hit within 
the next 6 months to a year with a much 
tougher blow somewhere else If we do not 
make the effoits now. we will be unprepared 
for that blow. Wc may completely deter It 

II we now all ben ’ together every effort we 
can to going forward with the pjogram 

Another point is that we must believe that 
time is on our side I concede to you that 
In saying this there Is an element ol faith. 
There Is an element of faith, because I be¬ 
lieve that we are jieople who act Time is 
not on our side If we merely sit in the shade 
and fan ourselves Time is on our side If 
we go to work We can do much In time. 
We can strengthen ourselves, we can 
strengthen our allies We hove a vast pro¬ 
ductive power which is now not harnessed, 
much greater than those opposed to us We 
can harness it There Is much we can do 
and. If wc will do It, time Is on our side If 
we don’t do It. It Is not 

Tlicrefore, we come to the matter ol will. 
We have a strong geographical position We 
hove people who are skilled in IndUbtry, who 
have courage, who make fine soidiers and 
producers Wc have natural resources We 
have the productive plant. All of those 
things are no good at all unless they nie 
cemented together luid thrown into action 
by will I believe that the American people 
have that will and that they can put that 
will strongly behind everything ol a mate¬ 
rial nature that they have so that they, 
along with their allies, will secure tor the 
futuie the things they value 

Another attitude ol the utmost impor¬ 
tance is that we must keep constantly be- 
foie us the goal toward which we aie work¬ 
ing What wc are working toward is a situ¬ 
ation in which the normal course ol seUling 
disputes will be negotiation We aie eiiLliu- 
slastic people, and occasionally we get so 
enthusiastic about what we are doing that 
we believe that Is the end In.stead of the 
njeuns We must never get ourselves into 
the state ol mliicl wheie we say that we are 
building this strength in order to use it Wc 
are building this strength in ordci that w«' 
may nevei have to use it. in ordei that wc 
may got to the point whcie the normal wav 
to settle things is to sit down, to argue about 
them, to negotiate about them, and to find 
a solution with which all parties conenned 
can live, even though It is not Ideal for 
any of us 

■rhat Ik not really a hopeless ambition It 
seems a long way off—and it is a long way 
off when you are dealing with the Soviet 
Union under the present imbalance of 
power—but we have reached a situation In 
the Western Hemisphere where negotiation 
Is the normal way of settling disputes The 
normal way for the American republics to 
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settle all their difforences—and there are 
very grave and serious difficulties—Is by 
negotiation and reasonable settlement. That 
has tak?n nearly 60 years to work out. It 
has taken all of that time to build up the 
trust of the American republics among 
themselves and between them and us. For 
years we were called the “Colossus of the 
North," and we took actions from time to 
time which made the other American repub¬ 
lics apprehensive of us, but I think that no 
longer exists I do not believe there ever 
took place in the world a more harmonious 
or constructive meeting than the recent 
meeting between the foreign ministers of 
the American Rcpubllc.s, In which all sorts 
of questions, vitally affecting all our coun¬ 
tries. were taken up and discussed. Some¬ 
times points of view were very far apart. 
On one very tough economic question it took 
staying up all night for 3 nights to get people 
to realize that there was a good deal In com¬ 
mon between them. But we solved that 
question and wc will solve other differences 
In this hemisphere in that way 

There Is one last attitude which I should 
like to stress, and that is that we must always 
keep In mind that we must deal with these 
problems within a pattern of responsibility. 
I should like to talk a little bit about what 
I mean by a pattern of responsibility. I 
mean that we must act with the conscious¬ 
ness that our responsibility Is to interests 
which are bioader than our own immediate 
American interests Great empires have 
risen In this world and have collapsed be¬ 
cause they took too narrow a view There Is 
no divine command which spares the United 
States from the seeds ol destruction which 
have operated in other great states There 
Is no Instruction to that one ol the fates 
who holds the shears that she shall withhold 
them from the thread of life of the United 
States We must operate in n pattern ol 
responsibility which is greater than oui own 
Interests We cannot yield to the tempta¬ 
tion, because we are virile and enthusiastic, 
of thinking that, because we believe a thing. 
It just must be right We must not confuse 
oui own opinions with the will ol God 

That is essential lor leadership It Is not 
merely a moral dissertation which I am mak¬ 
ing It Is essential to leadership among the 
free nations If we are going to mulntuln the 
sort ol coalition which we have We cannot 
take the attitude that we will coerce nations, 
that we are so right that 11 they do not do 
exactly what we want them to do we will 
withhold economic aid, oi we will withhold 
military aid. we will do this, we will do Hint. 
If we take that attitude, then we are creat¬ 
ing a relationship Indlstlngul-shable from 
that which exists between the Soviet Union 
and countries associated with It That must 
never be our attitude We are the leader. 
We are accepted as the leader But we will 
continue to be accepted as the leader only If 
the other countries believe that the pattern 
of responsibility within which we operate is 
n responsibility to Interests which aj c broader 
than our own—that we know today what 
Thomas Jefferson was talking about when 
he spoke of the need of paying a decent re¬ 
spect to the opinions of miinkind. 

How can we institutionalize that sense of 
responsibility'^ The means arc at hand, have 
been u.sed, and must continue to be used. 
The means lies In the United Nations There 
is much talk these days that the United Na¬ 
tions has proved Itself Ineffective—It does 
not do this, It does not do that, we must 
scrap it In favor of some other kind of coer¬ 
cive machinery. I do not agree with any of 
those views. 

I don’t think anyone Is more conscious 
than I am, unless It be General Bradley, of 
the difficulties of working within a coali¬ 
tion as large as the group in the United Na¬ 
tions who are associated together In Korea. 
There are a thousand problems in working 
with so many nations, considering their 


points of view and modifying your own so 
that you may maintain a true friend. But I 
assure you that It is worth it a million times. 
Whatever loss there is in efficiency of opera¬ 
tion Is gained a million times by the strength 
which comes from the group’s believing that 
the leader Is paying attention to other peo¬ 
ple's points of view We should be forever 
grateful to the United Nations for furnish¬ 
ing a forum where the United States of 
America, to maintain Its leadership, must 
enter and must explain Itself to the rest of 
the world, and do so In terms which are so 
persuasive that countries will be convinced, 
do so under circumstances where the United 
States and its representatives listen to the 
representative of the smallest country in 
the world who has a point of view which 
he wishes to express, do so under circum¬ 
stance.*! where we make every effort to har¬ 
monize the views, adjust views, and may 
not lorce views down other people's throats. 
If wc do that, then I believe the United 
States will avoid that narrow view which 
has led to the destruction of great powers 
and great empires in the past The United 
Stales will lead Into a new course In which 
the free nations will continue to be free 
nations, freely associated. Ireely, willingly, 
and eagerly accepting leadership which they 
believe consldeis their interests as deeply as 
It does Its own. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OP I,OUlSIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thvisday, July 19, 1951 

Mr LARCADE. Mr, Speaker, under 
previous authority to in.sert my i'Pmark.s 
in the Appendix of the Record, I wish to 
submit a digest of an address on the St. 
Lawrence seaway by Hon Lionel Chev- 
rior, Canadian Minister of Transport, as 
follows: 

Thk Shawat and National Defense 

The lollowing Is a digest of an address on 
the St Lawieiice seaway by the Honorable 
Lionel Cheviier, Canadian MliiLstei of Trans¬ 
port 

From the point of view of natioiml defenae, 
the development of the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway Ls nl the greatest impoitance. In 
February ol ilns ycai the peimanent Joint 
Board of Defen.se made a joint rccommcncla- 
lion concerning the military value of the 
project The Board recommended its early 
construction—stre&.sliig the need lor the ad¬ 
ditional supplies of hydroelectric power vital 
to the expansion of the military strength of 
the two nations and the value of the sea¬ 
way as an inland wuteiway relatively sale 
from enenry action This will enable the 
two countries to move war materials at less 
cost in money and resources than by any 
other means It will permit greatly In¬ 
creased shipbuilding and ship repairs In tlie 
relatively well protected Great Lakes ship¬ 
yards. 

The addition which this project would 
make to the military potential of the United 
States and Canada will far outweigh the 
Initial expenditure In manpower, money, and 
critical materials. It must be realized 
that much of these materials will be re¬ 
quired in any event, because if this project la 
not now proceeded with, alternative sources 
of power will have to be provided. With¬ 
out the construction of the seaway the large 
deposits of high-grade Iron ore In Labrador 


cannot be moved economically and expedi¬ 
tiously to the Great Lakes steel centers. 

Look at the map of North America and 
you will find that the Great Lakes-St. Law¬ 
rence .seaway lies almost in the center of the 
five physiographic regions of the North Amer¬ 
ican Continent The upper end of the sea¬ 
way links the Canadian west to the Atlantic 
seaboard and the American West to the Port 
of New York It joins the wheal fields of 
western Cuiiuda to the United Kingdom 
market 

When one realizes that more yearly ton¬ 
nage passes through one of the bottlenecks 
in the upper lakes region, namely, the locks 
at Sault Stc Mane, than through the Pana¬ 
ma, Suez, Manchester, and Kiel Canals put 
together, this glve.s some Idea of the ton¬ 
nage that is likely to come through when 
the development Is completed The building 
of the Panama Canal through the Isthmus 
of Panama, the construction of tiic Suez 
Canal, linking the Mediterranean with the 
Red Sea. were logical piojects They were 
the inevitable and the right thing to do, no 
matter at what cost On the proposal to 
construct the deep waterway in the St Law¬ 
rence River to link the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic Ocean, the verdict will bo the same. 

The friendly relations existing between 
Canada and the United Stales lor well over a 
century have been greatly enhanced by two 
world wars These wars, and particularly the 
last one, have brought us together more than 
ever before They have shown that on many 
problems not only do we think alike but 
frequently we act together Such was the 
CH.se of Ogeiensburg, on the Join! Permanent 
Defense Boaid, at Hyde Park, on the Alaska 
Highway, In the Northwest Pus.sage, and 
perhaps more paiticulaily In the air by 
means of nui transbordei services Oui Gov¬ 
ernments think alike on the development of 
the St Lawrence waterway 

I believe the vast majorltv of our people 
think alike, but we mu.st translate tins think¬ 
ing into action We must act together upon 
It so that, to use the woids ol a great British 
statesman, in the days to come the Ca¬ 
nadian and American peoples will, foi their 
own safety and the good ol all, walk together 
In majesty, in justice, and in peace. 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF Nrw YOUK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday. July 19. 1951 

Mr REED of Now York Mr Speaker, 
this mother has registered a legitimate 
complaint Once wc adopt universal 
military training thi.s treatment of our 
boys will be mild, indeed; 

July 17, 1951. 

Hon Daniel A Rfed, 

House Ofhee liuiUhng, 

Washington, D C 

Dear Sir I am writing this letter because 
I want to call to your attention several con¬ 
ditions at Port Dix which 1 feel should be 
investigated 

Our eldest son has nearly completed basic 
training at that camp and I feel I can speak 
freely now without showing paitlallty. 

He had been there about 2 weeks when 
lie wrote home reque.stlng civilian under¬ 
wear. As we understood it, the serviceman 
Is permitted to wear that type if he so desires 
and we complied with this request. 

Our second request from him was for a 
gun-cleaning kit as there were only four 
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Buch kits available to a group of 64 men In 
his barracks Buch a shortage meant that 
the last man to whom the kit was available 
would have to wait several hours In order 
to clean his gun. There are plenty of these 
kits available to the civilian, as we found 
out when we complied with his request 

Our third request was fur fatigue pants 
which were purchased locally and sent to 
him. 

Our fourth request was for a fatigue shirt 
as one of the two he had been issued had 
been stolen from the laundry line. He asked 
his supply sergeant for a replacement and 
was told that It would necessitate a long 
wrangle from the quartermaster and he may 
as well get along without it. 

There is a generous supply of these shirts 
at the PX village in the center of the camp. 
The boys may purchase these shirts but they 
are unable to get any replacements It’s the 
first time that either I or any of my friends 
have heard of a soldier having to buv his 
own clothes If there are plenty of clothes 
why are they not given to the soldier Instead 
of him having to buy them This does 
nothing for their morale or for that of the 
parents. It seems to me that something 
is definitely wrong here. Up to this point In 
our son’s career as a hired soldier, we have 
sent him approximately forty dollars worth 
of equipment and clothing. 

In his eighth or ninth week of basic, they 
were ordered to go on a supposedly 10-mile 
hike. This turned out to be 20 miles, with 
full pack They were given a 20-minute rest 
and then immediately ordered to do a 4.4- 
mlle speed march in 62 minutes This is an¬ 
other sample of the Army's common sense. 
Is it any wonder the fellows were collapsing 
all along the line of march? Very recently 
they marched 6 miles out to a machine gun 
range, fired all morning, then marched 6 miles 
back for noon chow They were allowed one 
biscuit with gravy for their main dish As 
they were the last group to eat and there 
were plenty of biscuits, they asked for more 
and were refused That same afternoon an 
Army truck drove away from the mess hall 
with the hack of the truck half full of 
biscuits which were dumped. Seems sense¬ 
less. doesn't it? 

We are also led to believe that our sons 
will be given tests and placed in the branch 
of the service for which their aptitudes show 
them to be of the most value. Such was not 
my son’s case. He was tested and should 
have been placed in an office working with 
tabulating machines or with personnel. But 
because ot his build, they were compelled to 
place him with a combat infantry unit. He 
became thoroughly disgusted and volun¬ 
teered for paratrooper training 

Also, we parents wonder why so many 
athletes are deferred 11 a young man is 
physically able to play such rigorous games 
as football, baseball, and basketball, to men¬ 
tion a few of the most common one.s, Is he 
not able to do something ol more value to 
help out in this national emergency? A 
good many parents do not like this show of 
partiality and I trust many of our service¬ 
men are much disturbed over it 

Also, the officers training our sons were 
to use good language in addressing the 
trainees, so we were also led to believe. I 
have never heard such name calling as our 
son has told his dad about. Only in the 
service does any man have to take such re¬ 
marks and not be able to talk back. I real¬ 
ize that this is an individual habit that no 
organization can cope with but cannot the 
right sort of officers be put in charge of the 
trainees? 

All in all, I would say that there is much 
to be done to make better feelings in the 
service and boost morale at home. 

As a mother of two servicemen, the one 
of whom I have written and the younger 
son who is a member of the active Naval 
Reserves and expects to be called to duty 


soon, I feel that I have the right to ask that 
you do all in your power to correct or at 
least better these conditions. 

Very sincerely yours. 

A CHAUfAUQUA County Mother 


As America ObserYcs One Hundred and 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Declara¬ 
tion of Independence Slovaks Recall 
Lost Independence of Native Land 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. July 19. 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have al¬ 
ways felt that our greatest weapon 
against Communist terror is the truth. 
We must find the trutli through work 
and understand the enslaved behind the 
iron curtain. Those behind the iron 
curtain risk their lives dally and now 
they await us, who live in freedom to act 
to help them 

We worry too much about the strength 
of the enemy without attempting to 
fathom the weakness. Believe me, 
there is uneasiness, hidden tension, un¬ 
certainty behind the enemy’s mask of 
invincibility. 

The Communist empire’s ultimate and 
determining weakness is the hatred and 
hope of the peoples and nations whom 
her empire enslaves—the non-Russian 
peoples—the Slovaks. Poles, Latvians, 
Estonians. Ukrainians, Byelorussians. 
Macedonians, and other ethnical groups. 

To the peoples of Eastern—Central— 
Europe and of the entire Soviet empire, 
America must once more proclaim her 
allegiance to the liberation program of 
freedom and self-determination. Wc 
must announce, not in diplomatic whis¬ 
per but so that the entire world will hear, 
that we stand with the peoples longing 
for freedom and against the tyrants 
who enslave them. We must declare 
that these peoples—the Slovaks promi¬ 
nent and proud among them—are our 
friends and our allies whom we are 
ready to aid—their underground par¬ 
tisans—as the Slovak Biela Legia, white 
legion, the underground forces in the 
mountains of Slovakia; whose outside 
contacts are the Slovak Liberation Com¬ 
mittee; and the National Committee for 
the Liberation of Slovakia—who today 
are harassing the Communist octopus 
but tomorrow, with their ranks increas¬ 
ing a milhonfold. will be gnawing at 
the very nerve center of this monster. 

America’s true allie.s are not the dissi¬ 
dent products of the Kremlin, but the 
victims of Communist oppression 

The world witnesses our opportunity 
and America's opportunity to take or 
forsake these peoples, the kinsmen of 
our naturalized citizens. 

We must speak to each group behind 
the Iron curtain in terms it can under¬ 
stand. 

The best way to speak to the peoples 
of Slovakia, Is to let them know what 
their kinsmen in America have accom- 
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pushed and in that manner to enlist the 
fire, the spirit, and the optimism of all 
Slovakian speaking underground par¬ 
tisans, to increase their struggle against 
the Communists, for it will be a renewed 
courage and hope secure in the knowl¬ 
edge that America, as the true friend of 
liberty, is supporting a common cause 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record I include 
herewith two articles from the oldest 
Slovak newspaper in America. Slovak 
V Amerike, written in honor of the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
ol our Declaration of Independence. 
[From tlie Slovak v Amerike, New York City, 
of July 3. 19511 

American Independence Is 175 Years Old— 
The CoNTRinTrTioN& of Slovaks to the 
Progress of America 

(Written in honor of the one hundred and 
Beventy-flfth anniversary of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence Day by John C. 
Sclranka, editor of Slovak v Amerike) 
When we as Americans are celebrating the 
one hundred and aeventy-fifth anniversary oi 
the Declaration of Independence of the firsl 
Thirteen Colonies ol the United States, It l.i 
fitting and proper that we look at the past 
and see what the Slovaks have contributed 
to the progress of this country, which gave 
them freedom, liberty, and pursuit of happi¬ 
ness 

The first prominent Slovak to come to the 
United States was Count Mnurice Benovsky, 
King of the Island of Madagascar in 1785 
He had letters ol introduction from Benja¬ 
min Franklin, noted American statesman. 
However, it is stated that some Slovaks 
lought with the armies of Polish General 
Pulaski and Ko.sclUBku and that on one 
occasion even Benovsky visited these gen¬ 
erals during the Revolutionary War 

We have historical records that various 
missionaites came to the new eountry even 
beJorc the Revolutionary War One of them 
named Henry Loskiel baptized Indians In 
the Passaic region of New Jersey 100 years 
before the Declaration of Independence 
Slovaks took part in the Civil Wui and had 
their own battalion under the leadership of 
Col Geza Mihalotzy, who received sanction 
of the great emancipator President Abraham 
Lincoln fur those ventures Colonel Mi- 
hnlotzy fought gallantly and died near Chat¬ 
tanooga. Tenn„ where he is burled in the 
National Cemetery. Thousands of other 
Slovaks fought and died with him on Piesl- 
dent Lincoln’s side 

Let us continue and examine the records 
of the Spanlah-Amerlran War We still have 
Slovaks living who fought in that war 
In narrative we come to the World War I, 
In which thousands of Slovaks fought and 
died Among those especially the heroism ol 
Sgt Matej Kocak a valiant soldier Is out¬ 
standing Kocak received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor from both Army and Navy 
He died on the battlefield of Fj-ance. where 
he Is now burled 

During Woild War I those Slovaks who 
were not naturalized Joined the Czecho¬ 
slovak legions under the leadership of Gen 
Milan R Stefanlk. Slovak scientist who rose 
from an ordinary private to the rank of gen¬ 
eral In the French Army during Woi Id War I. 
within a period of 2 year.s General Stefanlk, 
w-as on the military staff of General Pershing 
and Marshall Foch Tins Ir. a great chapter 
In American history by itself 

Let us continue witli World War II in 
which some 85,000 Americans of Slovak birth 
and descent fought Slovaks bought $65.- 
000,000 worth of war bonds under the leadei - 
ship of able Father John J Lach, ol Whiting, 
ind., and launched Liberty shlp.s named for 
Gen Milan R Stelanik, Rev Joseph Murgus. 
well-known inventoi of radio, and Rev, 
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Stephen Furdek. known as the father of 
American Slovaks. Bombers and various 
planes, ambulances, etc., were donated to the 
fighting American forces. Some 6,000 Amer¬ 
ican Slovaks made the supreme sacrifice on 
various battlefields. One of them was a 
Catholic Slovak chaplain, Father Sceclna, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Now the Korean war found the American 
Slovaks again In the front lines and many of 
them paid supreme sacrifices. Lt. Stephen 
Matejob, of New York City, graduate of West 
Point Military Academy, is one of the many 
American Slovak soldiers who were decorated 
lor their gallantry. 

This is only the contribution of American 
Slovak.^ in brief from the military side. 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF CULTURAL AND ECONOMIC 
CONTRIBUTION 

Slovaks began to settle in this coun¬ 
try right after the revolution of 1848. In 
fact the revolution in 1848 was inspired by 
the American Declaration of Independence 

During these hundred years the Slovak 
people in America built over 500 churches of 
various denominations, some 300 schools, 100 
halls, and 12 strong national organizations, 
with total paid membership of half a million 
and astetB oi $60,000,000. These same organ¬ 
izations paid in death benefits and charity 
some $40,000,000 to their members and their 
widows and orphans. 

These same American Slovaks educated 
some 1.500 prle.sts and minl.sters, vast num¬ 
ber of teachers and college prolessors, doctors 
of medicine, scientists, newspapermen, pro¬ 
fessional sportsmen like Johnny Risko, Pete 
Latso. Andy Padko, J Oracko, of Notre 
Dame. Kurcis, of Pitt; Bednar, of Bethlehem; 
etc 

They have earned great reputation In steel 
mills, mines, numerous factories, as man¬ 
agers, superintendents, and labor lead¬ 
ers From the rank and file of the Slovak 
union workers in America the Hon. John T. 
Kmetz, born in Slovakia, was appointed As¬ 
sistant Secretary of Labor by President 
Ti uman. 

Americans of Slovakian birth became mem¬ 
bers of State legislatures, namely, George A 
Hricko, Senator John Ilaluska, Michael 
Gervenak, John J. Pekar-Baker, John Yourl- 
shln, John Mikula, etc , In Pennsylvania, and 
Senator John Smolku. Stephen Zona, Prank 
W Sotak. George Fedor, etc, In Ohio; Mi¬ 
chael Matta, counselor for registration com¬ 
mission of Philadelphia and Joseph A. 
Franek as first mayor ol Farrell, Pa , Joseph 
Mlttuch, born in Slovakia, us mayor of Car¬ 
teret, N J , Assemblyman John J Vavrenco 
and Dr Stephen A Lcsko, both of New Jer¬ 
sey, Stephen A Toth, assistant attorney gen¬ 
eral of New Jersey; the late Peter P Yurchak, 
deputy attorney general of Pennsylvania, and 
the present Deputy Attorney General Paul 
Selecky and Mayor Koss, ol Walllngton, N. J.; 
Mayor Andrew Kovaclk, of Whiting, Ind ; 
Senator Joseph Virostek, of East Douglas, 
Muss 

Julius Badzlk, assistant prosecutor of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Judge Michael Tremko, of 
Chicago, the late Judge George Tenesy and 
Councilman Mary Sotak, of Cleveland; As¬ 
sistant Prosecutor John Rusinack. of De¬ 
troit; Prosecutor Francis Doctor, of Wash¬ 
ington County, Pa.; Police Chief George Ma- 
towltz, of Cleveland, known as gangbuster. 
Prosecutor Matthew Melko. of Middlesex 
County in New Jersey: Prosecutor Joseph 
Molitoris, of Warren, Ohio; City Attorney 
John D. Dluhy, of Clifton, N. J.; Michael 
Koslk recently appointed Secretary of An¬ 
thracite Reconciliation Commission of 
Scranton, Pa.; well-known boxer, Steve 
Hamas, and singer. M, Halama Yurkanln; 
Kozak, Tkach, and Slovak bankers, namely, 
M. Bosak, Joseph J. Chllla, J. Wills, and 
others too numerous to mention have proven 
themselves to be capable public servants. 


although only first and second generations 
of American Slovaks. 

Diirlng the 100 years of Slovaks in America 
some 120 publications and newspapers were 
founded to acquaint the new Immigrants 
with the American ideals. These newspapers 
published in the Slovak language were the 
greatest torch bearers of American liberty 
and culture. They reached every mining 
town and far away hamlets, bringing Amer¬ 
icanism to the new inhabitants and the fu¬ 
ture Americans, who raised their children 
and educated them In the gospel of Amer¬ 
icanism as advocated by Washington, Jeffer¬ 
son, and Lincoln, etc 

From these Slovak newspapers the new 
immigrants learned just ns much and some¬ 
times even more than an average American 
knew about their Institutions and after 100 
years of Slovak life in America, this news¬ 
paper is very happy to report that although 
It was founded 62 years ago. there is great in¬ 
terest among the Americans of Slovak origin 
and descent for its continuance. 

In other fields Slovaks have shown re¬ 
markable progress In this great land of op¬ 
portunity. For instance. In the films the 
daughter of a Slovakian miner from Scran¬ 
ton, Pa , Miss Llzabeth Scott, is today a lead¬ 
ing cinema star in Hollywood Miss Maiien- 
ka Mlchna is a leading pianist. Maestro Ru¬ 
dolf Petrak is a leading member of the New 
York City Opera Company and has made 
tremendous success on the radio and televi¬ 
sion Alois Havillla was awarded many 
prizes lor his excellent English diction as 
radio announcer and commentator 

The sons of Slovak Immigrants today oc¬ 
cupy positions in leading American universi¬ 
ties as for lusiance the late Dr Stephen 
Ye.shko, noted scientist, was professor of 
Georgetown University, Ivan I Krumorls, 
professor of Marquette University, Geoige 
Washkovich. professor of Hunter College; 
George Kondlo. professor at St John's Uni¬ 
versity, Brooklyn. N Y: Dr Mary Wargo, 
scientist at the Mellon Institute ol Pitt Uni¬ 
versity etc 

Former West Point Military Academy grad¬ 
uates. namely, Col Benjamin Chapin la with 
the United States Army in Germany and 
Stephen Paris with the American Embassy in 
Rome Others are on duty In various parts 
of the world 

Sons and daughters of American Slovaks 
are missionaries in various foreign countries 
reaching as far as Dark Africa, where they 
are spreading the culture of Christianity 

Others born in Slovakia, namely, the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, revolutionized American 
Journalism Dr. Edward Steiner, of Grlnncll 
College, Iowa, Is credited with giving men 
like Harry Hopkins a start In life Dr Stein¬ 
er proudly claims to be of Slovakian origin. 

Distinguished Americans are proud to have 
Slovaks as their intimate friends The late 
Edward L. Vaezy, former tenement house 
commissioner under Mayors John Hylnn, 
James J. Walker. Joseph V McKee, and John 
P O’Brien, although born in Kosice, Slo¬ 
vakia, was an intimate friend of the late 
President Woodrow Wilson and the late 
President Franklin D Roosevelt as well as 
famous Gov. Alfred E Smith 

American cardinals, namely, Gibbons, 
Hayes. Mundelein, Dougherty, Spellman, 
Strltch, and Mooney and many bishops and 
archbishops often paid tribute to the Slo¬ 
vaks for their contributions to the progress 
of America. Leading American orator the 
newly consecrated Most Rev, Pulton J, 
Sheen, auxiliary bishop of the archdiocese 
of New York, often praised the Slovaks in 
his remarkable addresses. 

The late Col. Stephen Bonsai, confidential 
adviser of President Wilson wrote and spoke 
about the Slovaks with great zeal and en¬ 
thusiasm. This can be said also about 
thousands of other Americans, who have 
often praised the Slovaks for their contri¬ 


bution to the gigantic progress of America 
even in the United States Congress on nu¬ 
merous occasions 

Slovaks are Americans by choice. Their 
children are intermarrying with other na¬ 
tionalities and thus adding to the melting 
pot for richer, better, and greater America 
than their fathers and forefathers found 
over a century ago and decades that fol¬ 
lowed 

Today, when we pause to pay tribute to 
the fathers of our great country, the United 
States of America, we pray that the Almighty 
will continue to bless It and that with 
America’s help we may be able to free the 
oppressed people of Slovakia and their neigh¬ 
boring countries, who are suffering under 
Communistic rule 

God bless America. 


[From the Slovak v Amerlke, New York City, 
of July 5. 19611 

What Was Slovakia Like 175 Years Aco?— 

“Long May Our Land Be Bright With Free¬ 
dom's Holy Light'’ 

(Written in honor of the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence day. by John C. Sciranka, 
editor of Slovak v Amerlke ) 

When an American reads about the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
birth of our American Nation, he no doubt 
will present a question What was Slovakia 
like 175 ycnr.s ago'i' 

Let us look at the record and sec for our¬ 
selves 

One hundred and seventy-five years ago, 
when our Amerlcim fathers signed and pro¬ 
claimed the Declaration of Independence, 
Slovakia was living through the period of 
Its renaissance 

Slovakia was the fir.st Independent and 
democratic state of central Europe. It had 
its first King Samo in the .seventh century. 

Just to better Illustrate the Slovakian his¬ 
tory take lor instance the year of 1492 when 
Columbus discovered America In that same 
year on February 9, 1942. King Vladislav II 
opened the Hungailan Diet with a proclama¬ 
tion in the Slovakian language, which was 
translated Into Magyar (Hungarian) by Val¬ 
entine, Bishop of Varadln 

This we mention to prove that the Slovak 
culture is anclAit Prior to the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus, King 
MatoJ Korvln (Matthias Corvlnus) often 
called the Just, founded In 1443 the first 
university at Bratislava, called University of 
latropolltana This university was opened 
10 years before the University of Budapest in 
Hungary 

This should suffice for an introduction. 

Let us continue When the Liberty bell 
lolled In Philadelphia and the Declaration 
of Independence was heralded to the world, 
great leaders were mapping the future of the 
Slovak nation Foremost among these was 
Jan Holly (1760-1849), known as the Slovak 
Homer Holly as a student for a Catholic 
priesthood devoted much of his time to read¬ 
ing and translating classical literature, in¬ 
cluding Virgil, Homer, Horace, and Theoc¬ 
ritus (See the book, Slovaks, written by 
the late Peter p Yurchak and sold by Rev 
John Lach, of Whiting, Ind ) This period 
also belongs to Anton Bernolak, to whom the 
Slovaks owe their literary language. In 1746 
even foremo.st Hungarian Scholar Bel ad¬ 
mitted about the Slovak language* "It is no 
whit inferior in gravity and grandeur to the 
Spanish, nor in sublimity and strength to 
the English, nor in richness of thought and 
expression to the German, nor in softness 
and euphony to the Italian, nor in imperious¬ 
ness to the Magyar (Hungarian)." 

Anton Bernolak, a Catholic priest compiled 
and published a monumental six-volume- 
polyglot dictionary. Bernolak founded In 
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1783 a Slovak educatlontU guild In 1787 
he publlBhcd his Phllologlco-Critical. Dis¬ 
sertation on the Slovak language, which 
proves that 175 years ago. when our Ameri¬ 
can independence was born, the Slovaks 
were a highly developed cultured people. 

During this period there were other great 
Slovak Intellectuals. Let us mention but 
a few of them, namely Jozef Ignac Bajza 
(I7r>5-1836) who wrote la every field and 
stood in the vanguard of the Slovakian ren¬ 
aissance 

History tells us that JuraJ PancOy (1754- 
1811) was then perhaps the bent stylist 
of this period He was a devoted follower 
of Bernolak and devoted his life to the prac - 
tlcal enlightenment of his people He wrote 
many popular books on agriculture and ani¬ 
mal husbandry 

Canon of Ostrlhom 

In this period the Slovaks had JuraJ Pal- 
kovlc (1763-1835) as Canon of the famous 
cathedral in Ostrlhom He was a passionate 
supporter of the Slovak language and the 
Slovak national cause Ostrihom Is even 
now the famous city, in which Is the sco 
of Hungarian cardinals 

Canon Pulkovic published the dictionary 
of Bernolak and also all the translations of 
poet Jan Holly at his own expense Holly 
translated Aeneid and Palkovic gladly paid 
the publishing expense which was a great 
help lor the Slovak literature (This is a 
good example for some of the rich American 
Slovaks who lull to support Slovak litera¬ 
ture ) 

Slovak Cardinal Rudnay. 

Just Imagine 175 years ago, when the 
Declarallnn ol Independence was proclaimed 
In Amcilcu. Slo\aks had their caidinal Now 
after 175 years, In America wo haven’t even 
.in American bi.shop of Slovak birth oi de¬ 
scent although there are over 1,000.000 Slo¬ 
vak Cnthohcs In thif. country 

His Eminence Alexander Caidinal Rudiniy 
became primate of Iluntjurv - just like Cai- 
dinal Mindrjzcnty—Caidinal Rndnay gave 
gencroubiy lor the suppoil of a Slovak cause 
and especially toward the pubhcntlonb of 
Slovak book-s It wa.s Caidinal Rudnay who 
bluntly said- “I am n Slovak, and though 
I should fall In the chan of Pctci 1 bhall re¬ 
main a SIcnalc ” 

Yea, Slovaks had great men Later on 
the per.secntlon of the Slovak nation came 
find leudal system as well as MagynrlKaiion 
did much harm to the Slovak cultuic. 
Nevertheless the nation, strengthened by 
the past fcaciiflces of .such leaden, as men- 
1 lulled heie. fought valiantly lor Its exi'^t- 
ence The Slovaks won ovei the Hungarians 
and the C 2 :eclis Now. they are fighting 
the battle ol Uieir lives with the Commu¬ 
nists There are lew real Slovak Communists. 
And even those lew Icuderb who eume to 
prominence like Vlado dementis, deposed 
foreign minister ol Czechoslovakia now 
awaiting sentence, Laco Novemesky, Gustav 
Hui.uk. etc . tiKjk communlHm as an adverr- 
ture, thinking that they could outsmart 
Stalin and Moscow They found out too 
late that they played n very hazardous game. 

Now that we Americans ol Slovakian 
origin or descent have a pi oof tliat when 
the Declaration of Independence was pro¬ 
claimed 175 years ago the people of Slovakia 
were on the top with high ranking dignitar¬ 
ies, this should make us all leel proud of 
our Slovak ancestry. This should also make 
us guard our Amonenn heritage against the 
evil force.s. Aftei the period of renaissance, 
Slovakia deteriorated by Its gentry and by the 
laxity in work and spirit fur those great 
ideals lor which the above mentioned have 
so nobly sacrificed The punishment came 
as a result of this negligence 

The Slovak people after the death of 
Bishop Karol Kuzmnny, first president of 
the Slovak Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
whose delegation visited the United States 
of America hi 1935 and 193G. lost their 


bishops, and It was only after the establish¬ 
ment of the first Czechoslovakian Republic 
In 1918, with the help of American Slovaks, 
that the first three Slovak bishops were ap¬ 
pointed by the Vatican, namely Most Rev,* 
Marian Blaha, Most Rev. Jan Vojtassak and 
Most Rev Karol Kmetko. Bishop Blaha and 
Vojtassak visited the United States in 1926. 
Bishop Blaha died Bishop Vojtaseak. 74, 
Is now In prison, sentenced to 20 years by 
the Reds with two other bishops. Most Rev. 
Michael Buzalkn and Greek Catholic Ordi¬ 
nary. Mo.st Rev Pavel Guddic Bishop Km-Jt- 
ko wa.s elevated to the rank of Archbishop 
and he died several years ago aftei persecu¬ 
tion by the Communists. 

American Slovakt have a great obligation 
toward the homeland of their ancestor.'-,, his¬ 
toric country of Slovakia which they should 
restore to Its free and Independent status. 

Let us pledge on this the one hundred and 
seventy-filth anniversary ol the Declaration 
of our American Independence that we will 
do everything in our powci to liberate the 
land of Sainhs Cyill and Methodius, Svato- 
pluk, Rntlblav, Mojmlr, Holly. Beiiiolak, Rud- 
nny, Stetnnik. Hlinku, and Ti.'rn 

God bless America iind Slovakia. 


In Washington ft’s Waste as Usual 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ot 

HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 

or MissuTTni 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE-SENTATIVES 

Friday, July 20,1951 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, in 
the July 1951 i.s.su(' of the Reader’s Di- 
ge.st there appeared a most important 
article by Mr. Stanley High entitled "In 
Wa.shmgton It’s Waste as Usual." This 
article makes a most valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the discussion of the need for 
economy in the Federal Government and 
ways to attain reduction of noncK.sential 
spending I commend the article to the 
attention of my coneaRue.s in the House 
In WAbiiiNCTON It’.s Wa.sti A.S Usual 
(By Stanley High) 

In the defense sacrifices lequlred of the 
people ol the United StatcK, Ls the Govern¬ 
ment ol the United Suites leading the way 
and setting the example? 

The aiLswei Is No. 

We are told bu&inc.s.s ns usual Is out For 
the fiuniJies ol several million young Amei- 
Icnns, life as usual Is out But hi Washing¬ 
ton, bureaucracy as usual, waste as usual, 
pork barrel a.s u.sual seem to go on 

Instead ol con.^orvlng inanpowei needed 
In defense, the Government hoard.- and 
wastes It 

Instead of reducing noncrsential spend¬ 
ing, many bureaucrats aie using the delense 
effort to Justily more spending. 

"Strict economy In nondcfeiiFe spending 
IR required.’’ said President Truman In his 
$71,500,000,000 budget message But when 
Members of Congress began to look for ways 
to put this strict economy into actual 
practice, the President Issued a warning that, 
for any savings made, Congress would have 
to take the risk. 

The President asks for ft 1.333.333.333 for 
public-assistance programs—three times the 
average amount for 1043 to 1947. "Why 
should this hugely augmented sum be 
needed for public assistance,*' asks the New 
York Herald Tribune, "when we are already 
in a period of unprecedented lull employ¬ 
ment, with severe labor scarcity in the im¬ 
mediate offiirK?" 


Recently General Marshall, Secretary of 
Defense, declared "Wo must husband oui* 
military and Industrial manpower with the 
utmost care. We must avoid wajte of the 
productive energies that have helped make 
our Nation powerful ’’ 

Let us see how our Federal Government is 
avoiding such waste ol manpower 

Prloi to the outbreak of war in Koiea, 
civilian emplovmrnf in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment had leveled off at about two mil¬ 
lion--nearly two times the number em¬ 
ployed at the outbreak of World War II. 
From June 30. 1950. to January 1, 1951, 
civilian employees were added to Govern¬ 
ment payrolls at the rate of 1,000 a day. 
During January the hiring lute went up to 
2,000 a day The present budget will prob¬ 
ably add 500,000 mote I'hen the army ot 
United (States Government civilian em¬ 
ployees will bo nearly as big as the combined 
total at all the men In the Army. Navy. Air 
Force and Marines at of lairt spring 

"Tfie bulld-iip Is already nearing run¬ 
away velocity.’* anvR the Washington Star 
"The whole outlook Is n dismaying one ’* 
While some increases In the Goveiament’s 
civilian employment are now undoubtedly 
iieceBsary, the avciage Aineiicj'n It. bound to 
be dismayed by the way in which Govern¬ 
ment manpower, already employed, is 
wasted 

Recently Senator Paxtl Dottgias ui Illinois 
inquired into the number of houri, woikod 
per year by Govcrnmeni emplovees He 
found that, with vacation, s*ck leave and 
holiday. , mo'^L ol them pel ID wcek.s off every 
year, at lull pay. The average Government 
employee woiks 1.050 Inniis a yea: In 

jjiivate Industry, says Sen.a ii D-jiiglas, 1 ftoo 
woiLlug hour's per year "u. (uusidered a veiy 
liberal standard ’’ TlrUh the Government 
employee gets 6 week.s niuie time (ff annu¬ 
ally than the nun-Goveinment worker 

It has been estimated that, il Govein- 
inent employees pul m the .'.mre numtaei of 
hours per year as the empluyees of private 
lndui.trv, the taxpavers would be saved at 
leiist $200,000 000 ,'innuullv and the cnuii- 
tiy’b vital muiipowci pool would probably be 
ilicieased by 100.000 woiker.s 

In January u eommittee ol the House, 
hcncled by John Blll Vv’iLixnvif. ol Mit-se.- 
blijpi, reported on its inve'tipaticm ol 4>ni- 
ployee utillzaLiuii in the c.t.utlve depnt- 
menlb In numcn-us sample agCiiLies, 
among the hunUicdi. of emphnee,' whu}>e 
only job w.us to make out puichaLv- orders it 
wa.s found that the iiveiage woiklo.jd w is 
two niders irei worker pei d-'p A l.ti t;o ;c:- 
ceiitape ol the pureha.'-es were' lor k tli.in 
$20 each The cost of pu'Miig through r.u’h 
purcliuse order uvciagecl. In the lieaimy 
Department, $7 06. in the Bureau ol tlie 
Mint, the cost was $13 98. and in the UnltecI 
State<=: Coas+ Guard, $23 94 In the Interior 
Department the aveiage eo.'-t w.is 59 95 per 
order Records ol the National Park Seivire 
Bhowed that one ropy ol a .SO-tenl magazine, 
with proenrement ehargc'^ added, liad ct .<51 
the taxpayerr. $13 89 7'o the pun ha.'i price 

of $2 45 woith ol drinking eups lor the Bu¬ 
reau ol ReelanTation, the administrative ef t 
added $17 3.5 In one laree quantity ot pm- 
Chases for the Office of Edueation, Inve ll- 
gators lound that overhead added 33 per¬ 
cent to the cost of each item purthiri..! 

The eommittee found that. In ordc'- to lmvc 
the appearance that they h.id work to d ", 
employeeB w'ere lorced to falstly record' by 
signing erroneous work-prf pre's repirt.s 
Employees were threntenerl w’ith punitive 
aetion when they refused 

An employee ter.tlfled "There wa*' not 
enough work to keep more than a third ol 
us busy at any time Supervisors sat and 
talked all dav I was told to write personal 
letters, etc , Just to appear busy In casr some 
of the oflieialfi rume through the room " 

The committee brought to liizht the 
vjciouf; tilde of wa'te and Inefflcienry by 
winch, to increase the sainiy status »ii tlio 
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offlcialB Involved, small offices are made Into 
big offices and ridiculously divided Into end¬ 
less divisions, branches, sections, units, etc. 

Many thousands of loyal, hai’d-working 
Government employees resent these condi¬ 
tions. “I can see no difference In a padding 
of payrolls and padding a budget.” one worker 
told the committee, "and as a taxpayer I 
object to both ” But employee objections 
make little headway. 

La.st July the Pre.sident requested the 
heads of 14 Federal agencies to cut down 
then spending programb, in the Intelests of 
national delense Many expenditures were 
suddenly regarded as essential foi defense 
In the October 1950 Issue ol Commerce, Jack 
Bobbins points out that “at the Agncultuie 
Department officials conveniently rea.soned 
that the Dep.'utmcnt's connection with food 
production liiMued against any economizing 
tbeic ’’ A Laboi Department official said. 
“In view ol the dutic.s assigned to the De¬ 
partment undei the President'fa executive 
order of September 9. there mnv even have 
to be some expansion here" The Stcretaiy 
ol the Interior found little chance to curtail 
the activities ol his Depaitment because, in 
hiR words, “they are essential to the national 
secuilly ’* 

The Committee on Federal Tax Policy esti¬ 
mates that the present budget can bo cut by 
$10,090,000 000 without any Injuiv whatever 
to national defense Senntoi Byrd, calling 
for a reduction of $9,000,000,000 and toi In- 
crenaod efficiency, declared that the alterna¬ 
tives are “financial disaster” and "military 
Impotence ” 

But when proposals for specific reductions 
ate made in Cnngre.ss they are likely to have 
hard going In a newsletter, a Senator re¬ 
cently assured his constituents that tlie 
President's budget should be cut before any 
new taxes nie voted But a little later, he 
wrote to his constltutonts that when a pro¬ 
posal was made to close down a Federal proj¬ 
ect m his State he at once “jumped into the 
fight,” saved the project and Indicated that 
it would have blggci appropriations next 
year 

A Member of the House recently declared 
that "in voting for appropriations I Intend 
to use this yardstick If It will help the 
deJense effort, I am for It If It will not, 
I am for postponing it ” 

But to this commendable standard, the 
Congressman made an exception for a flood- 
control project for his own district Al¬ 
though outside the strict military, he favored 
It as badly needed 

In one of the mo.st dramatic and carefully 
considered economy efforts In United Slates 
Senate history, Senator Douglas last year 
made an Item-tay-ltem fight on the Senate 
flom to reduce pork-barrel spending In the 
notorious rivets and harbors bill. In all he 
made proposal.s for 84 specific cuts In the 
current measure and 50 propo.sals for future 
reductlous, to save more than $ 2 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 
But. with special Interests backing each of 
these 1.‘14 Items, every proposed saving was 
defeated 

Only Insistent, aggre,sslve pressure from the 
American people—whose money is being 
wasted and whose security Is Imperiled— 
can bring this lun-away situation under 
control There are some Indications that 
such pressute is beginning Lately there has 
been a notable increase in mail from con¬ 
stituents—making sharp demands for 
economy on the part ot Congress These 
demands have already strengthened the 
efforts of Congressmen who believe with 
Senator Bykd that our strength and pre- 
paredne.ss in all respects depend upon re¬ 
duction in noneseentlal spending. 

But there will be no adequate reductions 
unless pressure from the people is greatly in¬ 
creased To add to that pressure without 
delay is, I believe, an obligation upon every 
patriotic American. 


Resume of Findings of the Subcommittee 
on Mines and Mining in Connection 
With Recent Hearings on the Defense 
Minerals Production Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAIR ENGLE 

OF' CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, June 7, 1951 

Mr ENGLE Mr. Speaker, the Sub¬ 
committee on Mines and Mining of the 
House has conducted hearings over a 
period of months on the administration 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
as it relates to the production of critical 
and stralt'gic minerals and metals. Tl'he 
abysmal failure of this proRiam has ap¬ 
peared as clearly to u.s as it has to the 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the Sen¬ 
ate Committf'e on Armed Services, which 
lecently icpoitcd on the failure of our 
defense agencies to prepare us wuth suffi¬ 
cient .supplies of tungsten I wish to 
make available to the Mcmbcis of the 
House at this time, and to the public 
generally, a rcsum6 of the findings of 
the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining 
in connection with these hearings on the 
defense minerals production program. 
The resume is as follow^s* 

Rksume of Findings of thf SimroMMiTTrF on 
Minls and Mining in CoNNttrioN With 
RFC ENT HFARINOS ON THE DEFENhE MINERALS 
PUUDUCIION PkOUKAM 

Fulloving the enactment of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 the Department of 
the Interim. through Its Delciibe Mmeriils 
Administration, issued several statements 
and pi ess releases pledging cooperation and 
assistance to the domestic mining Inditstry 
for the purpoiie ol "keeping mines, smelteis, 
and mills at maximum efficient operation 
and in expanding production of those mineial 
commodities in short supply ” 

METHODS AVAILABLE 

The principal methods which wore an¬ 
nounced ns having been woiked out and 
available to provide Government assi.stance 
to expand domestic minerals production un¬ 
der the Delen.se Production Act included (1) 
Government guaranty of private loans, (2) 
direct Government loans, and (3) procure¬ 
ment contiacls A piogram providlndg fur 
Government participation In approved proj¬ 
ects to be conducted by private enterprise 
for the exploration ol known deposits of cer¬ 
tain minerals and metal.s also was announced. 

NOTHING DONE 

The Defense Production Art was signed by 
the Pre.sident on September 8 , 1950 By the 
end ol March, 6^2 months later, evidence 
gathcied showed that little or nothing had 
been or was being accomplished under the 
act to encourage and expand the exploration, 
development, and mining ol strategic and 
critical minerals and metals in the United 
States and pointed to the need for an In¬ 
vestigation of the situation 
The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining 
of the House Committee on Interim and In¬ 
sular Affairs, at my request, held a 9-dny 
series of hearings on the subject from April 
4 to June 18 The subcommittee held the 
hearings for the purpose of determining: 
(1) The authority and responsibilities of 
each administrative unit of the Government 
having any Jurisdiction over various phases 
of the delense niinerals production piugrum. 


( 2 ) the policies formulated and decision! 
rendered by each unit ol the Government In 
reference to such programs: (3) what had 
been accomplished and was being done nr 
propased under the Defense Production Act 
ol 1950 to encourage the exploration, de¬ 
velopment. and mining of strategic and criti¬ 
cal minerals and metals from domestic 
source.^., and (4) the icnsons for the delays 
in execuling the nece.sbary programs. 

ONLY ONI CONTRACT 

Eight months altci the enactment of 
the Delense Production Act of lO.'lO the sub¬ 
committee found that, only one prucuie- 
inent contract had been made under the 
act to stimulate and encourage the ex¬ 
pansion ol the domestic piuduction of stra¬ 
tegic and cnticnl mlncinls and metals, no 
a^ststaiice had been granted lor exploia- 
tion, and no loans had been granted to 
mine ojieiators fcji the purpo.sr 

Although the subcommittee hearings 
brought seveiul of the agencies cunceiiied 
With the delense pioductlon ol minerals and 
metuLs into closer cnuLacL with each othei. 
impressed upon these agencies the urgency 
ol developing the domestic mining industry, 
and brought the existing mcchaiil.sm into 
closer balance and oiieration. little has been 
accomplished under the Defense Pioductlon 
Act to alleviate the ctirrent shoitages ol 
niinerals and nu'-tals and the much gicater 
shortages expected in the futuie 

As ol July 1, 1951. almost 10 months since 
the President signed the Delense Pjeduc¬ 
tion Act. only two procurement contracts 
had been made under the act loi the do¬ 
mestic pioductlon of mincuils and metals, 
and otilv one diiect RFC loan and one 
gu.iianteed bank loan had been made for 
the purpose On July 1 the Delense Min¬ 
er als Adminlstiiition had received 781 ap¬ 
plications lor Government pai ticlpatlun In 
domestic exploration projeets but had en¬ 
tered into only 50 cuntiucts for the pur¬ 
pose The Government's shaie or partici¬ 
pation commitments in the.se exploration 
contracts totaled $2 219,5.34 or 67 percent 
ol the total cost—a drop in the bucket in 
relation to the amount of exploration w'ork 
that needs to be done thioughnut the United 
States, or when compared with the $1,000,- 
000.000 project the Secretary of the In- 
terioi felt to be neccs.sary and was plan¬ 
ning 3 years ago lor the purpose of attempt¬ 
ing to smvey and determine the mineial 
resources ol the United States 

NO TUNGSTEN 

Although the military and essential civil¬ 
ian requirements for tungsten aic reported 
by Government officials to be nearly astro¬ 
nomical and the anticipated future supply 
from both domestic and foreign sources to 
be far below the amount required. It was not 
until May 10 that the agenclea aimnuneed 
a support pi ice to eiicouiage the domestic 
production of tungsten 

Limited mangane.se and chromite programs 
arc still in the works The “consideration” 
stage IS about as far as copper, lead, zinc, and 
mica expansion programs have gone 

Several factors appear to be directly re¬ 
sponsible for the lalluie of the agencies to 
take prompt and adequate measures to 
alleviate current and anticipated shortages 
of minerals and metals through a necessary 
expansion of the domestic mining industry. 
We find that— 

COMMITTEE FINDINGS 

The Office of Defense Mobilization laid 
down a .set of policies which proiided that 
direct Government loans be reduced to a 
minimum and that extreme care be used to 
avoid expansion of marginal producers which 
may require continuing subsidies 

The delense agencies charged with the re- 
BpoiLslbility of expanding mineral and metal 
production facilities have been proceeding 
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too cautiously and apparently with little or 
no regard to the urgency of the times— 
callous to the minerals and metals shortages 
closing small-business enterprises through¬ 
out the Nation, contributing to inflationary 
pressures, and endangering the economy and 
security of our Nation 

The quantities of minerals and metals 
hoped for and rnticlpated from overseas 
sources of supply during the next 5 years or 
during a total world war under the guise or 
label of "strategic assumptions" and "cal¬ 
culated risks" also restrict the effort being 
made to expand the production of minerals 
and metals from domestic sources of supply. 
In some items, such as manganese and cop¬ 
per, emphasis has been given to projects 
from which little or no production would be 
obtained until 6 or 6 years hence, projects 
or programs which would result In more im¬ 
mediate production appear to have received 
much less consideration 

THEORISTS IN GOVERNMENT 

The lack of funds with which to make 
contracts and commitments has been a seri¬ 
ous bottleneck. As a result of an admin¬ 
istrative interpretation of the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act, funds must be set aside to 
cover the gross commitment of a contract 
or prngiam The agencies arc not permitted 
to proceed on the prudent-ieserve theory 
For example, although the defense agencies 
firmly believe that the tungsten price-sup¬ 
port program will not cost the Government 
one red cent, it is required that the total 
gross commitment of $180,000,000 be ear¬ 
marked and set aside. The same Is true of 
the ..luminun--expansion program to the 
tune of approximately $600,000,000 During 
the fl-sciil year ended June 30. 1051, the de¬ 
fense agencies obtained $1,600,000,000 in bor- 
r-^wlng authority Practically all ol this 
already has been earmarked and set aside 
against gross commitments lor all types of 
materials About hall the amount, oi close 
to $800,000,000, has been earmarked for 
aluminum and tungsten alone whereas 
$100,000,000, nr less, probably would be suf¬ 
ficient on a prudent reserve basis We have 
been Informed that a suppoil-priec program 
to encourage the expansion of coppei, lead, 
and Elnc production would requne $1,500.- 
000,000 a year to be rarmaiked undei the 
present method of doing business under 
the Delense Production Act I explained 
this problem to the House (Jommlttec on 
Banking and Currency during recent hear¬ 
ings I am pleased to find that the Com¬ 
mittee on Banking and Currency proposes to 
amend section 303 (c) oi tlic act so that an 
amount not to exceed the probable ultimate 
net cost to the United States of any con¬ 
tingent liability need be earmarked Irom the 
total funds authorized to be borrowed under 
the act 

•UNBELIEVABLE CONI'USION 

The hearings held by the Suheommit- 
■•ee on Mines and Mining also revealed that 
an unbelievable state ol conlusion and un¬ 
certainty exists among the agencies con¬ 
cerned with the expunsluii ol the domestic 
mining industry They seem to have learned 
little xrom the experiences of the World War 
II agencies So many agencies and sub- 
agericies are concerned with vailous phases 
of the minerals and melals problem that the 
formulation and execution of an effective 
national mineral.s policy is piactlcally im¬ 
possible today At the icquest of the Sub¬ 
committee on Mines and Mining, the De¬ 
fense Production Administration submitted 
a list of various Government agencies, com¬ 
mittees, and groups that have a significant 
Interest in strategic and critical minerals 
and metals The size of the list is start¬ 
ling to say the least This list contains the 
names ol 60 departments, agencies, and sub¬ 
agencies of the Goveinmeut. Including the 
Prefident and the Executive Office of the 
President, 5 major United States Goveiiiment 


Interdepartmental committees; 14 congres¬ 
sional committees and bubcommittces, and 0 
major international groups The confusion 
and acute luck of organization and coordi¬ 
nation that exist today as a result of close to 
70 agencies, committees, and groups signifi¬ 
cantly concerned with minerals and metals 
points to the urgent need fur a single Fed¬ 
eral agency to coordinate and execute 
minerals and metals policies at the same higii 
level as now exists In the case of agricul¬ 
tural products. 

MOBILIZATION PLAN NEEDED 
The domestic minerals industry Is in great 
need ol positive and detailed mobilization 
plans that will guarantee not only main¬ 
tenance of current rates of production but 
also the increased production demanded in 
the interest of our national economy and 
security. To the extent the Cougiess does 
not direct buch accomplishment by law, I 
trust the committees ol the Congreas will in¬ 
duce action h} other moans. 


Correspondence Between the President 
and Mrs. Guyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

OF NI.W JEU EY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 20, 1951 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks m the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I want to call to the 
attention of every Member of CoiiRiess 
some correspondence between the Pre.si- 
dent of the UmfAid States and Mrs C, 
Irvin Guyer. of Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. Guyer's letter gives a clear and 
forthright picture of Uk* plight of mil¬ 
lions ol Ameiicans who are living under 
the threat of inflationary puces 

The Chief Executive’s reply to Mrs. 
Guyer is as clear and forthright as tlie 
housewife’s letter to the President 
I cannot help but wonder how many 
Members of Congress are answering 
their mail from consumers as honestly 
and us boldly as the President replied to 
Mrs Guyer. 

The corre.spondence follows: 

To the President of the United States 

Sir I understand that right now Wash¬ 
ington is crowded with lobbyists, lobbyists 
representing the cattle interests, the real- 
estate interest, the farm interests, etc , all 
fighting to we.ikeii price-contiol iegihlation 
or to eliminate it entliely Nowhere have 
I heard of any lobbying being done foi a veiy 
large and pretty important group ol Amer¬ 
icans who will certainly be seriously affected 
by any fuither Inflation—the housewives 
Since I cannot afford a trip to Wa.shlngton 
to lobby lor the housewives personally. I am 
writing to ask you, Mr President, to b}ieuk foi 
us 

Will you tell Congrebs, Mi Picsident, that 
we feel it lb absolutely Imperative to roll back 
prlce.s wherever unlalr profits are being made, 
slnee the budget of the nverage houbewlle 
Blmnly will not stand the $360 a year increase 
In the cost of living which would otherwise 
result? Will you tell the cattlemen that we 
feel a profit ol 150 percent of paiily lb loo 
high, and that the proposed roll-backs on the 
price of beef were certainly jubtifled? Tell 
them, please, that steak dlbappenred long ago 
from the tables of most average American 
families and that a further Inciensc in the 
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cost of living would mean the di.sappearance 
of hamburg--that the housewiie would have 
to turn to fish and other suhstituteb Thu.s 
the cattlemen would be destroying their 
own markets Or do they lecl Uinl the 
profiteers will buy enough steaks to rnnkf up 
for the ab.-.ence of any beef W'hntsoevei on 
the table of the average American family? 
No doubt $360 is a very trifling sum to the 
cattlemen now lobbying in Washington—Just 
a very .small fraction of the cost of one of the 
many lavish parties they are putting on in 
their efforts to influence some of our Con¬ 
gressmen. but to the average American lamlly 
It looms pretty large 

Take my own ci'jsc foi example, as I believe 
I am fairly representative middle-class hou.se- 
wile I have five children, the oldest of 
whom has Just completed her first year at 
the State University, and the younge.st will 
entci kindergarten in Septembci My hUb- 
band is a successful '‘bmall-bu‘*lness mini" 
who works every day and several evenings a 
week trying to earn enough to support us 
He IS also the organist of our church No 
6-day—40-hour week foi him My oldest 
daughter is working lor the summer moiahb 
to earn money to help defray her expense.s at 
college for the coming yeai. My IC-ycai-okl 
daughter is also working during the summii 
to earn money lor her schooling 

My 14-yenr-oid boy earns what he can by 
mowing lawns, catldyiiig. etc, and even tlie 
two smallest boys help with the houbehold 
chores, as I cannot affnid the extra help 
needed to run a household of this size 
Thus lar we have been fortunate We lune 
been able to "keep our heads above the ris¬ 
ing tide of inflation,” taut another increase 
In living rests would just about bubmeige 
us 

But. Mr Pre.sldent, will you tell Congrees 
that even greater than the ettect n ban 
on roll-backs would have on the lami'y 
budget would be the moral efiect on the 
AnieilCiin lamlly We know that with the 
outbreak ot war in Kniea ami beloie tj)f 
price Ireezc could be Imposed, many uiipa- 
tnotir AmerleaiiB took advantage of the sit¬ 
uation and raised tlieii pi ices, while tiie 
nioie bcrupuloub voluntarily held their piice.s 
doiMi Aie our children going to tac led to 
believe that in our American deniociacy the 
greedy uie rcwaided and tiio honcbt penal¬ 
ized’ What else can they believe it those 
pioducers who are making unlalr pruflls uie 
not compelled to roll their prices back? 

Mr. President, we have never made It a 
practice in oui family to blame the Gov- 
erarnent and the pollUclaus for all the evils 
that beset the world We helieve that you 
aie doing cveiything in your power to hold 
down the Inflntlonarv forces that aie thieat- 
enlng to wreck our economy, and that muny 
Members of Congress are fighting with you 
However, It Is apparent that an Hlnimiiigiv 
large number ol them are succumbing to the 
prebsure of the lohbyislb. peihaps helicving 
that the Ameiican ])Ubllc Is Indiffeimit to 
the situation 

Will you tell them. Mi Piesident, that va- 
are not indiflerenl about coiitinuing pric* 
conliol.s and loll-barks wheie indicated’ 
We realize that etthei some priccb will ha<e 
to go down or otheis go up in ordei to coi¬ 
led present Inequities We know that a fur¬ 
ther increube In prlee*^ will mean a tnithn 
deflated dollui winch could lead us into 
national bankruptcy and the deprcsbion so 
eagerly awaited by Connnunisi. all uvei the 
world iSuiely they must undei stand. Mi 
President, how clcvcily the Communlstb 
have maneuvered us into the prcbcnt sit¬ 
uation What a dlubolicaJly clevei piece of 
strategy to cull loi peace talks Just at the 
time the Defen.se Prudortiuu Act must be 
renewed, believing that with the hope ol 
peace in Korea tin American pecijile will 
be stupid enough to lelax conliuks How 
they must lie n.s they Mt back 

and watch the ( mmIuiuiI torecs ot pieed and 
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partisan politics preparing to tear down the 
barriers that have been erected against run¬ 
away Inflation. 

Mr. President, we can’t let this happen. 
Will you once again remind the Members 
of Congress that a terribly grave responsi¬ 
bility rests on their shoulders? Will you 
urge them to forget the pleas of the pres¬ 
sure grovips and think only of the danger 
that Is threatening ou’’ country and the en¬ 
tire free world? Inflation must be stopped 
before it wrecks our entire economy and 
sets the stage for commonlsm to take over. 
The only way to prevent this is by passage 
of a stiong price-control bill with no weak¬ 
ening amendments. Congress alone has the 
power to do this 

Tell them. Mr. President, we are counting 
on them not to let us down. 

Respectfully yours, 

Alice L Guyer 
Mrs C. Irving Guyor. 

Dear Mrs Guyer' Thank you for your 
Ihoughtlul letter about the need for price 
controls It means a great deal to me to get 
letters like yours And I have been getting 
ninny of them—letters from place.s like 
Houston, Tex , and Oakland. Calif; and Cin¬ 
cinnati. Ohio, good, heartening letters from 
big cities and small towns and H F D’s all 
across America 

These letters prove what I believe so 
strongly, that millions and millions of Amcr- 
cans—housewives like yoursell. and workers, 
and businessmen, and farmers—know the 
fact.s about Inflation and understand them 
very well They know the lobbyists are work¬ 
ing hard here In Washington to get the Con¬ 
gress to pa.ss weak control laws, which will 
keep us from putting up a successful fight 
against Inflation And they know how badly 
off we’ll be if the lobbyists win 

I don’t think you can fool most Americans 
once they have the facts And I'm convinced 
that more and more Americana are learning 
the facts about Inflation And the more of 
our fellow citizens who do know the facts, the 
easier It will become to ward off the lobby¬ 
ists’ attacks and get the kind of legislation 
that the people of this country need and 
are entitled to 

You asked me in your letter to speak for 
you and all the other housewives, who aren’t 
lepreaeiited here In Wn'^hlngton by any lobby 
organization Of course I will do that It’s 
what 1 have been doidng It’s what I'm here 
to do I have been speaking for you and 
working for you ns hard as 1 can to make 
deal what the Issues are in this fight against 
Inflation and to convince the Congress that 
we must get a strong new control law on 
the books 

Let me say this to you If we can't beat 
Off the lobbies this time, we will Just make 
a new slart and try again 1 want you to 
lemember always, that though the special 
Interests may have a tnumph now and then, 
the people’s Interest is sure to carry in the 
end Once the people know the Incts and 
understand where their interests really lie, 
thev are an irresistible force. Nothing can 
stop them 

That IS our whole history as Americans 

I Would like to ask you to lememtacr one 
thing more In Springfield, Ma.ss , the cattle 
ranchers of the west may seem very lar away. 
It must be hard, sometimes, not to identify 
them all with their self-styled “spokesmen” 
In Washington. It is Just as hard, sometimes, 
for people out west not to Identify all eastern 
businessmen—even small-business men like 
your husband—with the “spokesmen" of the 
“big Interests” in New York, or the paid 
propagandists of the National Association of 
Manufacturers 

But these are both mistakes—mistakes 
none of us can afford Most of the cattle¬ 
men and ino.'t ol th’ bu .iiL.^-^-njii aie good 


patriotic American.s, who want to safeguard 
their own Interests, like anybody else, but 
not at the country’s expense. 

I am sure you know this. I am sure you 
realize how little the big paid lobbyists in 
Washington may really represent the mem¬ 
bers of their own organizations, much less 
anybody else But these “spokesmen” have 
been filling the air with so many violent 
accusations against whole groups of Amer¬ 
icans. that 1 fear sometlme.s lest many ol us 
may forget how much wo have in common- 
how much our welfare as individuals is 
bound up With our common wellaie a.s Amer¬ 
ican citizens, working together 
If we all remembei that and keep It con¬ 
stantly in mind—In spite of all the shouting 
by the • spoke.^meii” and the “special plead¬ 
ers," we can win the battle for price controls 
and the bigger battle that lies behind it— 
the battle for peace and security in the 
world 

Sincerely yours, 

Harry S. Truman 


Amendment to Price-Control Bill Detri¬ 
mental to Efficient Administration 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20. 1951 

Mr WOLVERTON. Mr Speaker, the 
price-control bill now before the House 
was reported to the House by the Bank¬ 
ing and Currency Committee with ap¬ 
proximately 57 amendments. In addi¬ 
tion to this larue number, there wore up¬ 
ward of 76, maybe a hundred, more, 
offered from the floor of the House. 
Unfortunately many of these amend¬ 
ments were not subject to roll-call votes. 
Some of the amendments were merito¬ 
rious. others were not 

My voting upon each of the amend¬ 
ments was based upon the theory that 
under present conditions we need an 
adequate price-control bill, but one that 
will not handicap either producer, busi¬ 
nessman. or consumer to a greater ex¬ 
tent than necessary. 

In order "that there may be some un¬ 
derstanding of the reasons of my vote 
with respect to some of the outstanding 
amendments, I herewith submit the fol¬ 
lowing by way of explanation of my vote 
against the adoption of amendments 1 
hereafter mention 

First The Poage-Cole amendment 
provides cost-plus pricing on every 
product at every stage of production and 
distribution The costs which must be 
Included are direct costs as well as in¬ 
direct costs, many of which cannot ac¬ 
curately be measured on individual 
products. In the case of agricultural 
commodities, the processors’ costs must 
even include parity prices—which proc¬ 
essors do not pay when farm commodi¬ 
ties are below parity. Most of them are. 
Processors of wheat, corn, peanuts, to¬ 
bacco, potatoes, barley, oats, grapefruit, 
lemons, oranges, chickens, eggs, and ap¬ 
ples, to name outstanding examples, 
vould have to be allowed prices which 
1 presented a so-called reasonable profit 


not just on their actual costs but on raw- 
matcrial prices substantially higher 
than they actually paid. Grapefruit is 
selling at 53 cents a box—26 percent of 
parity—but the grapefruit processor 
could set his price based on raw material 
cost of $2 02 a box. Potatoes are $1.08 a 
bushel, 59 percent of parity. The potato- 
chip manufacturer, however, could pre¬ 
tend, in setting his price, that he had 
paid $1 82, the parity price, for pota¬ 
toes There are innumerable such ex¬ 
amples But this does not end the plus 
features of the amendment. Every 
processor or manufacturer must be al¬ 
lowed for each item he makes a profit 
equal to 85 percent of his average profit 
for that item during the three most 
profitable years of the 4-year 1946-49 
period This cost-plus system would 
cost consumers, industry, and Govern¬ 
ment billions of dollars. Even worse, it 
would paralyze both price control and 
American business, becau.se 85 percent 
of American corporations simply do not 
have the kind of cost-and-profit data re¬ 
quired by this amendment. 

It can be readily seen that the adop¬ 
tion of this proposed amendment could 
be highly detrimental to the consumers’ 
best interest Thus, my vote against it. 

Second. The Davis amendment would 
freeze for a period of 4 months all wages 
and all prices except farm commodities 
selling below parity. It would not freeze 
rents. Since only five maior farm items 
are selling above parity, this amounts to 
a freeze of everybody except the farmer 
and the landlord Pood and rents could 
rise while wages remained frozen Costs 
to business could rise as farm commod¬ 
ities or imported raw materials rose in 
price, but business could not get essen¬ 
tial price relief for 4 months, not even 
those companies operating in the red. 
Many might have to close their doors, 
throwing thousands out of work The 
inflexibility in pricing would create 
chaos in defense production. As an ex¬ 
ample, an increase in the prices of ma¬ 
chine tools was ordered la.st week to 
break a bottleneck in defense produc¬ 
tion Since this order came after the 
July 7 deadline for price increases pro¬ 
vided for in the Davis amendment, the 
machine-tool-price increase would be 
canceled, and this bottleneck in vital 
defense production would continue to the 
detriment of our rearmament program. 

While there may be some advantages 
to be gained by the adoption of tins 
amendment, yet it seems to one on the 
over-all application it could be detri¬ 
mental to the workers and the consumer; 
hence, my vote against it 

Third The Hope amendment to ban 
slaughter quotas removes the only ef¬ 
fective device for distributing fairly and 
equitably among established slaughter¬ 
ers all of the available livestock sent to 
market. The National Association of In¬ 
dependent Beef Slaughterers declares 
the amendment would “result in the 
slaughter of many of our Independent 
slaughtering firms.” Without quotas 
only the big packers and the black-mai - 
keb operators would obtain supplies of 
livestock if marketings are reduced or if 
military purchases risp substantially. 
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Small slaughterers outside the major 
marketing areas would be squeezed out 
and meat famines would occur in many 
regions. The quota system assures a fair 
supply of meat to all. 

My first inclination was to support 
this amendment, but. as I gave the mat¬ 
ter further study. I came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it could, under certain circum¬ 
stances, and. on the basis of past experi¬ 
ence. prove highly detrimental to the 
consumer; hence, my vote against its 
adoption. 

The Cole amendment requiring a 
profit on every species of meat for every 
segment of the processing industry would 
inaugurate an entirely new pricing sys¬ 
tem in the packing industry and enable 
h to capitalize on current high demand 
for its product. The present law already 
guarantees “a generally fair and equita¬ 
ble margin” for all processors of agri¬ 
cultural commodities, including livestock. 
This amendment would guarantee prof¬ 
its to individual meat processors on lines 
which are not normally profitable to 
those firms These higher prices are 
not necessary to a.ssure fair over-all 
profits to the industry. They would 
merely increase the packers’ total prof¬ 
its at the expense of the consumer. 
Prices would be higher palticularly on 
the cheaper cuts of meat purchased by 
low-income families 

This amendment has. in my opinion, 
no justification for Its adoption. It 
would change the basr.s on which this 
industry has operated in the ’last and 
undoubtedly increased prices to the con¬ 
sumer. Hence, my vote against its 
adoption 

The Fugate amendment, prohibiting 
the scheduled two additional roll-backs 
on beef cattle, knocks out reductions to 
consumers which would average 10 cents 
a pound on retail cuts of beef Thus, 
the consumer would have to continue to 
pay present retail-beef prices The 
original 10-perccnt roll-oack on cattle 
prices gave only negative relief to the 
consumer by preventing an increase in 
retail prices. The two addition-1 roll¬ 
backs would give the consumer positive 
relief in lower prices on all cuts. Even 
after all three roll-backs scheduled for 
cattle prices, beef cattle would remain 
at 122 percent of parity, or 22 percent 
higher than the relative fair price de¬ 
termined under the parity formula. 
Since most agricultural commodities are 
selling below the parity level, the farmer 
would still derive greater relative pur¬ 
chasing power from the raising and sale 
oft cattle than from the production of 
almost any other farm commodity, thus 
providing adequate incentive for in¬ 
creased production of beef cattle. 

My opposition to this amendment was 
more fully set forth in my speech ap¬ 
pearing in the Congressional Record on 
a previous day. I do not favor this 
amendment because it would greatly 
handicap the Administrator in making 
possible lower prices to the consumer. I 
am strongly in favor of giving all the 
necessary help that is possible to ac¬ 
complish the purpose of price-control 
legislation. 


How We Lott One War and Got Into 
Another 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1951 
Mr. .JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I include the 
fourth in a series of articles I wrote for 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers: 

Washington, June 1951 —One reason we 
Americans don't have a successful policy In 
Asia Is that too many ol our officials have a 
vested interest in failure 
We are not talking about those who were 
In our Government—and some of whom 
may still be in oiu Government—who know¬ 
ingly made decisions that were calculated 
to dolivei to commuuibm the Irults ol Allied 
vlcloilc.s In Woild Wai U 
We aie talking about the ^ood men, patiU 
otic men, who felt that the difflcultieb In 
Ahla were so great that we were licked be¬ 
fore we started Viewing Asia throush the 
gray glaf..sc.<i of pesslmi-^m and despair, they 
not unsurprlbiugly failed 

And having lailod, they seem deteimined 
that nobody .shall replace them who with 
greater courage and conlldence in the abil¬ 
ity of Ameiica to inspire and uplift the op- 
preb.sed musbes ol Asia, might bucceed 
There is nobody so tenacious of position 
as the man who has said that a tatk Is Im¬ 
possible and fears that somebody will come 
after him and prove that he was wrong 
There were three American generulb who 
failed in China 

One was the late Lt Gen Joseph L Stll- 
well Stilwell had the job of consolidating 
the anti-Japanese forces in China with vli- 
tnully no outside aid, becaube we were de¬ 
voting 98 percent ol oui effort to defeat 
Hitler 

The Job required somebody with the t.ict 
of an Eisenhower. Slllwcll was a cantanker¬ 
ous man of great per.sonal courage, who was 
east in the wrong Job We now know that 
he was being flattered and Used by a group 
In nur State Department 
As I wilte this I have in my hand a copy of 
a secret report that was sent October 10, 
1944, by John Stewart Service, State Deport¬ 
ment political liaison man with the Com- 
munlats at Ycnan It U. addressed to Gen¬ 
eral Stilwell In It Mr Service, who, Inci¬ 
dentally. Is still in the State Department, 
repeats the transparent lie that the Chinese 
Red.s are democratic eight different times 
He urges Stilwell to disregard “any ties of 
gratitude" to Chiung Kai-shek loi his long 
resistance to Japan and to force a union ol 
the Nationalist and Red armies under Amer¬ 
ican command "There Is only one man 
qiiallfled by experience for the Job," Service 
states, leaving Stilwell to conclude that It Is 
Stilwell 

At Service’s prodding. Stilwell reached for 
complete authority In China, which would 
have meant supplying American arms to the 
conspiracy which was dedicated to achieving 
absolute domination of the country Chlang 
balked, and Stillwell had to bo recalled 
Gen. George C. Marshall. Stilwell’s close 
Irlend and unswerving supporter, followed 
Stilwell to China with a directive from the 
White House and State Department to force 
the unity Stilwell had sought by threatening 
the free Chinese with loss of American sup¬ 
port if they refused. 

Since the Communists never want unity, 
but control, they were able by their obstruc¬ 


tionary tactics to thwart Marshall's mission. 
He came home a bitter and dlsllluRioned 
man. who damned both sides In China In¬ 
discriminately. With the ordcis he took out. 
his failure was Inevitable and not neces¬ 
sarily his own fault. 

General Marshall clings to his opinion that 
China is a hopeless mess The nuin who ])ci - 
formed so brilliantly ns Army Chief ol Staff 
111 World War II cannol concede that even 
Indirectly he could ever have been wrong 
Gen. David Q Barr was sent lo China in 
1948 when the fate of the Natloiialrt gov- 
cinmeiit had already been determined by 
the negative United States policy pmf.ued 
in the crucial years ol 194G and 1947 He 
naturally was discouraged. 

Against these tliree generals who tailed, 
wo have any number of American military 
men with equal or supciloi knowledge of 
Asiti who hove succeeded there—to the limit 
peimitted by our State Department and 
Prebident 

General MscArthur wat, one He’s no aim- 
chaii strategist He has shown In Japan that 
It lb pushible to reverse the tide oi prejudice 
against westerners, to substitute trust for 
hate Hut MacArthur was bypassed by the 
State Department on every political deci¬ 
sion outride his command in Japan 

Until the Senate hearings. General Mac- 
Arthur had never once received an official 
invitation to give his views on what we 
could and should do in China. 

Lt Gen Albert C Wedcmevei Is another 
gencial who has a habit ol huccetb Wede- 
meyer went to China between Stilwell and 
Marshall’s visits He succeeded admtrnbly 
with the Chinese but his report to Wahhing- 
tou outlining what would - and did -happen 
in China and In Korea. If certain American 
step.s were not taken, was suppressed 
MaJ Oen Claire L Chennaull. the leader 
of the Flying Tigers, l.s anothei American 
mini ary man Intimately acqualnled with 
China who has a record of uchieting the 
Im possible 

Along with these three from the Army, we 
have the Navy Seven admirals in succeb‘ ion 
have said that the job of keeping Asia Iree 
cun and must be done—Admiial Hairy E 
yarnell (rellicd) and Admiral Thomas C 
Hart (retiredI, before World War II 
Rear Adm Daniel E Barbey, the first Navy 
commander who went In after the wai. was 
removed because he spoke out against the 
reckless policy ni tu»-ning China ovci to the 
Soviet Union alter his men hud lought clear 
across the Pacific to keep Japan liom get¬ 
ting China’s nmnpowci and resources and 
turning them against the United {States 
He W'a.s succ'-eded by Admiral Thomas C. 
Kinkaid (retired), whose eyes Just flash when 
he talks about the mc.v nui Government’s 
policy ol negativism and defeat has nuide out 
there You wouldn't call Admlial Klnkaid a 
know-nothing oi "Jubl emotional about 
Chlang Kai-bhck " 

Admiral Kiiikaid war. lollowed by Admiral 
Charles M Cooke (retired) He Is pretty 
good, too—so good til at he planned most ol 
the brilliant stintegy ul our Pacific cam- 
paigUB He lb bo concerned about lielplng 
Chmope sLoi) Clniu.se Ccjmmunl.st exp)in.sl(ui, 
BO we won’t have In, that he is out In T’or- 
mofa now wotlclng as a private citizen to 
help save what he knows Ls so important to 
this country. 

And Cooke was followed by Vice Adm, 
Oscar 8 Badger and Admiral Arthur C Rad¬ 
ford, who both disagreed witb our policy of 
doing Just enough to be held responsible lor 
What happened In China, but not enough to 
succeed—the worst of all policies 
On the one hand are three men who failed 
In China. Tlicy say U can’t be done 
But on the othei hand are 10 equally able 
men who succeeded They say It can be done. 
Whose judgment are you going to take? 
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If I am sick. I don’t want a doctor who 
can explain to me, no matter how eloquently, 
why he can’t get me well. I want one who is 
determined to find a way to cure me 

President Truman alone under our sys¬ 
tem has the power of calling In a new panel 
of physicians. 

Long Beach, Calif., Shipyard Can Handle 
Any Navy Job 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I herewith 
call the attention of every Member of 
Congress to a newspaper comment ap¬ 
pearing in the Long Beach (Calif ) Press 
Telegram recently with reference to the 
Long Beach navy shipyard I was very 
sure that the content thereof would be 
valuable and informative as to the pres¬ 
ent status of the world-famous Mor- 
eell Dry Dock which can handle any ship 
afloat 

If I had the privilege of showing you 
and my other colleagues pictures of this 
great and famous Moreell Dry Dock at 
the Long Beach navy shipyard, you 
would see five great ships of the Navy 
undergoing work at the same time The 
drydock is 1,105 feet long and 155 feet 
wide, and has a 17 feet 7^2-inch con¬ 
crete and steel floor. The concrete in 
the structure would pave a two-lane 
highway for a distance of 115 miles. 

This necessary and history-making 
Navy shipyard on the shores of my beau¬ 
tiful home city of Long Beach, Calif., 
is situated within what is commonly 
known as the Long Beach-Los Angeles 
Harbor This harbor, Mr. Speaker, has 
the prominent protection of a great Fed¬ 
eral breakwater which extends from 
Point Fermin on the southwest to a point 
approximating Newport on the north¬ 
east It is said that thus results one 
of the best protected and most adequate 
and available harbors in any port in the 
world. 

I, myself, have had the inspiration 
of seeing the fleets of the United States 
Navy peacefully at anchor within that 
harbor on a dcy when I stood In re¬ 
view with the then Secretary of the 
United States Navy, the Honorable Cur¬ 
tis D Wilbur. 

The newspaper comment follows: 

Lonc. Beach Yard Again Can Handi.e Any 
Navy Job 

With the huge Moreell drydock now in 
operation for the first time In many months 
since subsidence forced Its closing, the Long 
Beach naval shipyard today stands ready 
for any Job that may be required 

Between 50 and GO major ships can be re- 
palied at one time with the facilities now in 
operation, the Navy reports 

Employment In the yards Is well over 
6,000 and by late summer to total number 
of workers will reach 7,000, a Navy spokes¬ 
man said. 

The yards were reactivated February 1, 
after being closed several months, and al¬ 
ready 125 ships sent here for repairs or 


overhaul have been completed and returned 
to action. 

To handle the fighting ships there are 
three drydocks in operation. The Moreell 
dock is 1,106 feet long and 155 feet wide. 
Today It had five ships in it being worked 
upon at once. The two other docks are 693 
feet long and 104 feet long. There also Is 
a floating drydock In the yards 
The Moreell dock contains 50,590,000 gal¬ 
lons of water and can be pumped dry In 2 
hours when no ship Is In It. The floor of 
the huge structure Is 17 feet 7*/2 inches 
thick, of concrete and steel and the dock, 
plus the dike constructed around it as part 
of the subsidence remedial work, contains 
enough concrete to construct a two-lane 
highway 115 miles long, the Navy reports. 

The Moreell dock Is one of the largest in 
the world and can handle any ship afloat 
The yards now are receiving more than 
$2,000,000 worth of stores a week to stock 
the fighting ships Purchases locally are 
averaging 0879,000 a month, the Navy re¬ 
port shows. 

The civilian payroll is over $2,000,000 a 
month. 

Communist China Uses Clever Plays To 
Push Its Hate Drive Against United 
States 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1951 
Mr JUDD Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Regord. I 
include the following article by Edward 
Hunter: 

Commonest China Usf.s Ci.fver Plays To 
Pt’sh Its Hate Drive againsi- United 
States 

(By Edward Hunter) 

Hong Kong, July 14 —New plays being pro¬ 
duced in Communist Chinn me pointing up 
the thoroughness and the long-range char¬ 
acter of the Red regime’s hate campaign 
agnlnst the United States. 

They show that there Is nothing tem¬ 
porary about Red China’s hate drive In¬ 
stead. It ha.s been made a part of all the 
noT mal spheres of life, education, the theater, 
Journalism, religion, and commerce 

No Chinese, uo mattci whal his age oi work 
can escape participation, although the ae- 
cusations are often crudely diawn. the tech¬ 
nique with which they are taught is cen¬ 
trally directed and skililul. Take a book of 
plavs. for instance. Just put out by Red 
Chinn, entitled "Pictures of Violent Deeds by 
Imperialist Americans” Theie are five one- 
act plays in the book. In the course of which, 
Americans are shown perpetrating almost 
every crime known to man. 

written in SHANGHAI 

The plays were written by the Shanghai 
Drama Academy, which operates directly ns 
part of the government propaganda ma¬ 
chine Leading playwrights of China are 
members, and do the writing under Com¬ 
munist Party guidance 
These plays are sent to schools, factories, 
and every sort of social and political organ¬ 
ization throughout the country, for produc¬ 
tion by amateur and professional play 
troupes. Failure to perform them volun¬ 
tarily makes the members liable to self- 
criticism as backward elements, a charge 
frequently followed by purges Untold tens 
or hundreds of thousands of Chinese have 


seen the plays. Many have had so much 
fun helping in the production that they 
willingly absorb much of the anti-American 
propaganda. 

INCLUDE KNOWN NAMES 

The plays have been made even more con¬ 
vincing by Including characters known by 
name Uuoughout the nation, Tliey are 
written as documentaries in play form, and 
supposedly tell the true, inside story of 
great events The first play in this book 
Is entitled "The Warmongei." and has Gen. 
George C Marshall as Its principal charac¬ 
ter Others Include Mrs Marshall and Am¬ 
bassador Leighton Stuart 

How can un ordinary Chinese know that 
the scenes shown to him in such a matter- 
of-fact manner, and the words put into the 
mouths ol these people, are lies? With no 
opportunity to learn dlffeient, the people 
accept what they hear and see as truth. 
These teachings arc pait of a permanent pol¬ 
icy uninterruped by such incidents as a lull 
of a truce In Korea, a fact of the utmost 
significance to America’s luture. 

MARSHALL SLANDERED 

Tlie plot of this first play is a simple 
one General Marshall is portrayed as pos¬ 
ing as an advocate of a coalition govern¬ 
ment for China while actually master mind¬ 
ing military operations against the Com¬ 
munists, 

He is portrayed ns arranging petty bribes 
and instructing Ambassador Stuart that our 
fiibi task is.J.u hook in all the intellectuals. 
Stuart Is shown as a craven, confused In¬ 
triguer. 

Delegateb of the middle-of-the-road par¬ 
ties are shown comparing notes on how much 
money they have been paid by Mai shall, and 
a scene suie to amuse the audience is the 
one in which one delegate complains that 
he has received less than anothei This 
slapstick comedy is made to appear ils If It 
wore true by the use of actual names and 
pai 1 y designations 

MRS MARSIIALr., TOO 

Mrs Marshall is portrayed as u comic char¬ 
acter. who constantly relers to her love lor 
China, but ulwayr, to a ridirulou.s China ol 
the dead pa.st, saving, for instance 

"1 love this peaceful nation, built upon 
rites and the virtue of complacency Long 
pigtails, bound Icet, ceremonial greetings, 
bowing and the kowtow—you couldn’t find 
anothei country like It in this world. So 
very cute, really ’’ 

Any modern young Chinese, hearing such 
words, will bustle at them Put into the 
mouth of the wife of the American envoy by 
Chinese Communist propagandists, the el- 
Icct cannot be minimized 

mtshionartls also tarocts 

A harder nut lor the Communist propa¬ 
ganda ministry to crack was the pioblcm of 
disparaging American missionaries, most of 
whom have spent their lives teaching tolei- 
ance and human betterment But the prob¬ 
lem was tackled frontally—tlie play. The 
Hypocrite, badly accuses the missionaries of 
virtually every vice known to man. 

'Phe plot puts an elderly missionary In 
the role of a conniving sadist who first im¬ 
poverishes neighboring farmers, then takes 
over their land foi himself One scene shows 
a Chine.se mother on her knees, begging for 
the return of her land As she kneels, an 
American Embassy official steps up to snap 
her picture Then the Americans are shown 
having a good laugh over the trick—the 
photo will be used In America to prove how 
the Chinese are being converted. 

Even the American’s traditional generosity 
In foreign countries Is undermined In the 
play, Such Is Their Discipline, a little boy 
is run over by an American Army truck 
when he goes out to get some American 
candy, relief packages are shown to contain 
nothing but spoiled food, and Chinese 
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women are raped by American soldiers after 
accepting their gifts. 

The purpose of these plays is frankly 
stated In the preface—to oppose the United 
States In accordance with China's historic 
and righteous cause. 


New York Young Republicans’ Recom¬ 
mendations for a Positire Foreign Policy 
in the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NLW ■yOUK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1951 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr, Speaker, appended 
are resolutions adopted by the board of 
governors of the New York Young -Re¬ 
publicans Club on July 10, 1951: 

RKCOMMFNDATinNS: FOR A POSITIVK FOREIGN 
Policy in the Fab East 
1 

Whcieas the mllUarv operations In Korea 
were occasioned bv Cimimurust aggression 
growing out of the artificial division of that 
country without the sanctioh ol the Korean 
people, and 

Whereas the purpose of the UN military 
uppuslLloii tu Comniuntst uggretsiun lu 
Korea was and is to show that the free peo- 
ple.s of the world can and will stop aggres¬ 
sion, and to e'?tntallsh freedom and govern¬ 
ment for Korea bv Koreans: Therefore, be It 

Resolved. That the only basis for a perma¬ 
nent sottlrment of the Communist aggres¬ 
sion In Korea be the evacuation of the coun¬ 
try by Cliniese military forces and the uni¬ 
fication of Korea, hi acrordanrp with United 
Nations directive, under n democratic gov¬ 
ernment with national elertlons to be held 
tinder U N supervision at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity, and the maintenance of security by 
n U N police force until Korea can defend 
itself: and be It further 

Resolved, That preparations be Instituted 
through U N channels for the full recon¬ 
struction of Korea on a sound economic basis. 
II 

Whereas the Communist regime in China 
is Judged by the U. N to be guilty of unwar¬ 
ranted aggression, and has Ignored or dis¬ 
obeyed various U, N, directives. Therefoic 
be It 

Rcnolved, That the United States oppose 
the admission of Communist China to mem¬ 
bership in the U. N so long as the Communist 
regime in China defies the authority of the 
U. N. and does not demonstrate its willing¬ 
ness to comply with the U N Charter, and. If 
necessary and possible, use Its veto power for 
that purpose. 

m 

Whereas the Communist Chinese regime 
has been the main obstacle to peace In 
Korea: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That, In the event of continua¬ 
tion of hostilities, the United States ask the 
United Nations to Impose a naval blockade 
of Communist China, and such other meas¬ 
ures of a military or economic nature as may 
be necessary to bring the war to a speedy 
and successful termination. 

IV 

Whereas the Government of the Republic 
of China was one of the founders of the 
United Nations and has remained loyal to 
It; and 

Whereas the Chinese Government was 
forced to withdraw from the mainland and 


remains on Formosa as the only spokesman 
for Chinese freedom from Communist tyr¬ 
anny: and 

Wliereaa a tradition of deep friendship be¬ 
tween the United States and the i^ople of 
China has been a fundamental characteristic 
of American policy; Therefore be it 

Resolved. Tliat— 

(a) Thj Assistant Secretary of State be 
commended for proposing a new positive pol¬ 
icy regaiding the Government of the Re¬ 
public of China, reaffirming this country’s 
i cognition of it as the only legitimate gov¬ 
ernment of the Chinese people, 

(b) The United States give the Chinese 
Government, pret^ntly located on Formosa, 
fullest assistance: 

(c) Formosa itself not be surrendered to 
Communist control for any reason whatso¬ 
ever 

V 

Whereas events In Asia have a direct tear¬ 
ing upon world peace and American secu¬ 
rity. and 

Whereas the people of Asia are deeply con¬ 
cerned with the establishment oi their In¬ 
dependence and with the peace and serunty 
they need for developing tlieli countries, and 

Whereas communism seeks to exploit weak¬ 
ness and poverty. Therefore be it 

Resol: ed. That the United States Initiate 
action toward the formation of a Pacific Pact 
lor the defense of the free countries of East 
Asia, to include the non-Communist nations 
of Arln os well as the other non-Communist 
nations directly concerned with the main¬ 
tenance of peace In that area, and that the 
United Statc.s ur,e the United Nations to 
undertake such programs of economic advice 
and a.s.-.lstnnre as shall be necessaiy to place 
the ir’tional economies ol the Asian ntitioiiB 
on u pound, progressive bn.sLs. 


Military Agreement With Spain 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 

OF NEW Yoax 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. July 18. 1951 

Mr LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
these ob.servatlons. 

I certainly hope that our bungling 
State Department will not tie the hands 
of our able Admiral Sherman in his cur¬ 
rent negotiations with Spain, because of 
the influence of the British Socialist 
Government, 

The other day, the British Bevan 
Party manifesto took a position against 
British rearmament and to deny over¬ 
seas bases to America. 

We would Indeed be suckers if we per¬ 
mitted the British to influence our posi¬ 
tion m this matter. 

It is elementary that Gibraltar must 
be kept open in order that the Mediter¬ 
ranean arm of the Atlantic be free. 
Militarily, this is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance, because— 

First, it is an avenue on which air-sea 
power could be brought to bear against 
the Soviet Union and her European 
satellics. 

Second, it is the sea lane of logistic 
support for southern Fiance, Italy, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Greece, and Turkey. 

Third, it is an efficient sea lane to the 
Middle East and the largest petroleum 
lands in the world. 


Finally, it would be a formidable water 
barrier again.st a European continent 
hold by the Red army, if that should 
come to pass. 

Since Russia recognizes nothing but 
force, a military alliance with Spain 
would be a strong deterrent to the Com¬ 
mies and might prevent world war III. 
If war should come, we would be badly 
crippled without it 
This agreement with Spain is dictated 
by our own national self-interest It is 
hoped that nothing will be permitted to 
stand in the way of its consummation. 


Price Controls 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. July 20. 1951 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker. I 
am sure that my colleagues will be inter- 
e.'^ipd in reading the following letti’r from 
leaders of the Liberal Party in New York 
City, which I am convinced reflects the 
thoughts of an overwhelming majority 
of our citizens on some of the actions 
w'hich this Congress is taking- 

Liblral Party of Nfw York STAin, 

New York. N Y , July 16.1951. 
Hon Franklin D Roosevelt. Jr, 

House Office Building, 

Washington. D C 

Dear Mr Roosevelt It seems almost in¬ 
conceivable that Congress should peimit a 
few poweiful special-interest lobbies to shear 
it ol Itf. sen.se of re.^ponEibillty to the people 
of the Nation in the fight agninrt inflation. 
It iB equally strange that, at the moment 
when watered control bills threaten further 
mulcting of both the Government and the 
consumer. Congress Is ronslclerlng shifting 
the major tax burden from the wealthy to 
the lower-income groups 

There is something lantasUc in this whole 
attitude CnugrcBs docs not know v.hether 
there will actually be u truce in the Korean 
War Congress does not know whether the 
Communist truce move ib nnothei Kiemlln 
tactic to hoodwink Congress and the Nation 
Into relaxing our defense efforts Congress 
must know that, even if a truce does mate- 
rlaliiie, our country and the Iree world will 
still remain in mortal danger from Soviet 
imperialist expansionism Surely Congrebs 
must realize that the defense-produrtinn 
program must continue unabated—mubt. In 
fact, be accelerated Under these circum¬ 
stances, how can Congress oven consider 
opening gaping holes in the dikes against 
inflation? 

We must have a Defense Production Act 
tailored to the needs of the Nation, not to 
the greeds of a low. We need strong, effec¬ 
tive price controls, including roll-back 
powers. We need strong rent controls, not 
blanket rent Increases. We need heavier 
taxation to pay for defense, but it mubt he 
imposed strictly In accordance with ability 
to pay. This principle ruleb out sales taxes 
or other regressive taxes on any level from 
which they may be transmitted to the con¬ 
sumer, including such camouflaged sales 
levies as the so-called consumption tax. 

We urge you to do everything you can to 
stem the Inflation build-up In Congress. We 
urge you to lend every effort toward passage 
of strong control legislation on all fronts. 
Including prices and rents, and toward 
enactment of equitable tax measureb. We 
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urge you to help undo the serioua potential 
harm to the Nation that lurks In the DPA 
bill passed by the Senate! 

We want to take this occasion to express 
our gratitude to all those Members of Con¬ 
gress who have been carrying forward the 
fight for effective antl-lnflatlon controls. 
We have consistently followed and appre¬ 
ciated such efforts. We are su;;e that con¬ 
stituents have. too. 

Sincerely yours, 

Marx Lewis. 

Chairman, National Legislative Committee. 

Bekt Davidson, 

Executive Director. 


TVA Provides Flood Control—The Mis¬ 
souri Valley Should Have Flood Con¬ 
trol Protection 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOE L. EVINS 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 20, 1951 

Mr EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members of the House, I believe, know 
well, the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
been an excellent example of how, 
through foresight and planning, floods 
can be prevented and controlled, and 
lives and property can be saved. 

In the prevailing conditions of disaster 
in the great States of Missouri and Kan¬ 
sas the people there might well take a 
lesson from the Tennessee Valley in the 
matter of flood control, conservation, and 
the saving of lives and property under 
conditions of unusual rainfall and other 
factors causing high waters. One such 
disastrous flood as has been so recently 
experienced can and has caused loss far 
in excess of what would have been the 
actual cost of constructing proper dams 
and other flood control installations. 
The people of the Missouri Valley area 
can profit from the experience of the 
TVA and the Corps of Engineer flood- 
control projects in the Tennessee Valley 
area. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I de¬ 
sire to have included in the Record with 
my remarks an editorial from the July 
15. 1951, issue of the Nashville Tennes¬ 
sean entitled “Flood Control Is Pos.sible.’* 
The editorial is as follows: 

Flood Control Is Possible 

For the simple reason that it has worked 
so well, the flood control program of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is often all but 
overlooked when TVA's benefits to this re¬ 
gion are assessed. 

The benefits of this aspect of the TVA 
operation are brought home forcibly, how¬ 
ever, by the mllUous of dollars worth of dam¬ 
age being wreaked by rampaging waters in 
Kansas and Missouri. Though It offers little 
comfort now to the thousands of residents of 
that area who have lost so much, the fact 
remains that a Missouri Valley Authority 
could have averted much of the destruction 
being heaped on numerous cities and acres 
of rich agricultural land. 

According to the last annual TVA report, 
the Authority's flood control program has 
saved the Tennessee Valley some $45,000,000 
since 1933. When compared, to estimates of 


the Midwest flood damage—which go as high 
as $1,000.000,000—^this may seem to be a 
relatively small sum 

It is a significant figure, however, because 
it shows that a comprehensive flood control 
program Incorporated Into a valley develop¬ 
ment plan does provide reasonable safety 
from disasters like that now seen in Kansas 
and Missouri. 

In its report issued earlier this year, the 
President’s Water Resources Policy Com¬ 
mission said the development of possible 
multiple-purpose projects on the Missouri 
River and its tributaries “would protect the 
major points now subject to flood damage 
and would provide the maximum feasible 
amount of reliable flood protection and 
control." 

Yet, this protection has been denied to 
the people now suffering because of both 
local and national opposition to an MV A. 
Even limited projects have been long blocked. 
In 1938, for example, Congress approved 
two reservoirs on Missouri tributaries that 
would have made the current situation much 
less serious But those reservoirs were never 
built, largely because of the hostile reaction 
of residents whose land would have been 
Inundated. 

In the wake of this present catastrophe. 
It Is possible that the people of Missouri 
and Kansas will reexamine their attitudes 
about flood control and that the outsiders 
who have opposed a Missouri Valley Author¬ 
ity because of its cost will recognize their 
false economy. 

If. In taking a new look at the problem, 
they want any proof as to the effectiveness 
of valley-wide flood control. It can be found 
In abundance right here in Tennessee. 


Great Britain Offers Assistance in Flood 
Disaster 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S.J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 20, 1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr, Speakpr, yes¬ 
terday the following note was presented 
to Secretary of State Dean Acheson: 

British Embassy, 

Washtvgtori. D C. July 19, 1951. 

Hls Majesty’s Ambassador for the United 
Kingdom presents hls complimentB to the 
Secretary of State and has the honor to 
Inform him that he has been Instructed by 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to Inquire whether there Is 
any aid which Hls Majesty’s Government In 
the United Kingdom and the British people 
can give to those who have been afflicted by 
the disastrous flres and floods which have 
recently occurred In the States of Kansas 
and Missouri. Sir Oliver Pranks would be 
grateful If Mr, Acheson would let him know 
what suggestions the United States adminis¬ 
tration wish him to transmit to Hls Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Speaker, this offer of aid to our 
own people who are victims of the recent 
floods and fire in Kansas and Missouri is 
sincerely appreciated. Adversity and 
disaster strike at unexpected times and 
places without selective distinction. It 
may come to any human being any¬ 
where throughout the world. In adver¬ 
sity, friendship, expressed through vol¬ 
untary help, is man’s greatest gift. The 


American people are deeply touched by 
this warm friendship displayed by our 
British friends and hope that arrange¬ 
ments may be made which will permit 
our friends to give and our own disaster 
victims to receive the assistance of those 
who desire to help us. 


Drew Pearson Falsifies George Washing¬ 
ton’s Views on Price Controls 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 20,1951 

Mr BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post of July 20. 1951, the 
Drew Pearson column carries some ex¬ 
cerpts from a letter written to James 
Warren on March 31, 1779, by George 
Washington. 

A part of what Mr. Pearson lifted 
from Washington’s letter is inaccurate. 
The entire excerpt deliberately mis¬ 
represents George Washington's views 
on price controls, as expressed in that 
lettei. 

Actually, Washington pronounced 
price control to be wrong, and did so in 
this very letter, but Mr Pearson chose 
to omit that passage of the letter to 
James Warren 

The following is the section of the 
Pearson column which misrepresents 
Washington’s views: 

George Washington on Economy 

Here Is what George Washington wrote 
about, inflation and price control on March 
31, 1779, In a letter to James Warren 

“Is the paltry coiLSiderution of a little dirty 
pell to Individuals to be placed In competi¬ 
tion with the es.scntlal rights and liberties of 
the present generation and of millions yet 
unborn’ 

"Shall a few cieBignlng men foi their own 
aggrandizement, and to gratify their own 
avarice, overset the goodly labric we have 
been rearing at the expense of .so much time, 
blood, and treasure, and shall we at last be¬ 
come the victims of our own abominable lust 
lor gain'^ 

“Our cause Is noble. It I.s the cause of man¬ 
kind, and the danger to It Is to be found 
within ourselves’* 

Now here is what George Washington ac¬ 
tually said in that letter about price control: 

“Let vigorous measures be adopted; not to 
limit the prices of articles, for this I believe 
Is Inconsistent with the very nature of 
things, and Impractical in itself, but to pun¬ 
ish speculators, forstnllers, and extortioners, 
and above all to sink the money by heavy 
taxes To promote public and private econ¬ 
omy; encourage manufactures, etc.” 

Following is the complete excerpt from 
Washington's letter that deals with in¬ 
flation and price control, as it appears in 
the Writings of Washington, volume 14, 
pages 312-313: 

To James Warren 
Midolebrook, March 31, 1779. 

Nothing I am convinced but the deprecia¬ 
tion of our currency proceeding in a great 
measure from the foregoing causes, aided by 
stock Jobbing, and party dissensions has fe4 
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tne hopes of the enemy and kept the British 
arms in America to this day. 

They do not scruple to declare this them, 
selves, and add, that we shall be our own 
conquerors. Cannot our common country 
America possess virtue enough to disappoint 
them? Is the paltry consideration of a little 
dirty pelf to Individuals to be placed in com. 
petition with the essential rights and lib. 
ertles of the present generation, and of mil¬ 
lions yet unborn? Shall a few designing men 
for their own aggrandizement, and to gratify 
their own avarice, overset the goodly fabric we 
have been rearing at the expense of so much 
time, blood, and treasure? And shall we 
at last become the victims of our own abomi¬ 
nable lust of gain? Forbid it heaven; forbid 
it all and every State in the Union; by enact¬ 
ing and enforcing efficacious laws for check¬ 
ing the growth of these monstrous evils, and 
restoring matters, In some degree to the pris¬ 
tine state they were in at the commencement 
of the war. Our cause is noble, it is the 
cause of mankind: and the danger to it. is 
to be apprehended from ourselves. Shall we 
slumber and sleep then while we should be 
punishing those miscreants who have 
brought these troubles upon us and who are 
aiming to continue us in them, while we 
should be striving to fill our battalions, and 
devising ways and means to appreciate the 
currency; on the credit of which everything 
depends? I hope not Let vigorous measures 
be adopted, not to limit the prices of articles, 
for this I believe is Inconsistent with the 
very nature of things, and Impracticable in 
Itself, but to punish speculators, forcstallera, 
and extortioners, and, above all. to sink the 
money by heavy taxes To promote public 
and private economy, encourage manufac¬ 
turers. etc. 

Measures of this sort gone heartily Into by 
the several States would strike at once at the 
root of all our evils and give the coup de 
grftce to British hope of subjugating this con¬ 
tinent, either by their arms or their arts 

The first, as I have before observed, they 
acknowledge is unequal to the task, the 
latter, I am sure, will be so if we ore not lost 
to everything thot is good and virtuous 

Korea, Gibraltar in the East, Strong and 
Free, Can Prevent China, Russia, and 

Japan From Again Cutting Each Other’s 
Throats and the UN’s Too 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKl 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. July 20, 1951 

Mr SIEMINSKl. Mr. Speaker, on the 
map, Koi ea resembles Florida. Shaped 
like a roui?h-hewn springboard, it has 
been used tor more aggressive moves in 
the last 57 years than any other coun¬ 
try in the world. 

The United Nations must make Korea 
strong and free, a Gibraltar in the East, 
to prevent China, Russia, and Japan 
from ever again cutting each other’s 
throat and that of the UN too. 

The slaughter of American boys at 
Pearl Harbor would never have occurred 
had the ports and airfields of Korea been 
available to the United States. The war 
with Japan would have been avoided. 

When Japan crossed the Yalu in 1931, 
the League of Nations threw its birth¬ 
right away because it failed to punish 
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the aggressor. The United Nations 
saved its birthright when it poured fire¬ 
power into Red aggressors for their das¬ 
tardly June 25, 1950, attack on the peo¬ 
ple of Korea. 

The United Nations must, Indeed, make 
Korea strong and free, a Gibraltar In 
the East, to prevent China, Russia, and 
Japan, as they have in the past, from 
ever again cutting each other’s throat, 
and that of the United Nations too. 


Practical System of Organixmg Reserve 
Compooents 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1951 
Mr, BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I submit the following editorial 
from the Washington Post, issue of July 
17. 1951: 

Reassuring Reservists 
As a counterpart of the universal military 
service and training law, the Defense Depart¬ 
ment has at last come up with a more prac¬ 
tical system of organizing reserve compon¬ 
ents The improvement, as embodied in the 
Brooks bill, Is overdue To many reservists 
and to the House Armed Services Subcom¬ 
mittee. which has Just issued a plain-speak¬ 
ing report on the subject, the By.stem by 
which men have been called to active duty 
during the limited emergency ha.s seemed 
to operate without rhyme or reason It has 
kept many men on tenterhooks, and it has 
seemed to discriminate against the enlisted 
men and Junior officers, whereas the better- 
paid field-grade officers have not been called. 
To be sure, there has been reason back of the 
system in most cases, It has operated on the 
basis of need However, the ro.servp program 
has this against it—that many officers and 
enlisted men, when they signed up, did not 
anticipate a limited emergency and did not 
know what they were getting into. 

That confusion should soon be remedied. 
Under the new proposals an Assistant Sec- 
retaiy In each of the services would be given 
re.sponslhillty for Reserve affairs, thus as¬ 
suring top-ievel continuity and interest. 
The Reserves would be divided into three 
components—the Ready Reserve, the Stand¬ 
by Reserve, and the Retired Reserve The 
Ready Reserve would be what its name 
Implies—It would be composed of individ¬ 
uals ready for mobilization at any time the 
need aiose They would be required to take 
annual active-duty training Tlie second 
category, the Standby Reserve, would con¬ 
sist of men who would be available only 
upon declaration of war or proclamation of 
national emergency by Congress Within 
the Standby Reserve would be another sub¬ 
division. the Inactive Status List, whose 
members would receive fewer perquisites 
and would be subject to call only when 
qualified officers of the other Reserve com¬ 
ponents had been exhausted. The Retired 
Reserve could be employed on the same 
basis as the Standby Reserve. 

This seems to us a sensible plan with 
which to Implement the Reserve obligations 
of universal service. All persons governed 
by the UMS law who had served less than 
8 years on active duty would be required 
to participate In the Reserves. Those with 
less than 4 years of active duty oi 3 years 


of accredited training would be placed in the 
Ready Reserve; the others would be in the 
Standby Reserve. In time of emergency a 
priority system by which Individuals and 
units of the Ready Reserve would be called 
would be publicized 

Particularly important Is the proposed es¬ 
tablishment of a promotion system in the 
Reserves approximating that of the Regular 
services This would eliminate one of the 
chief complaints, particularly with respect 
to the Army, where Reserve promotions have 
been few and far between, The proposals, 
of course, are aimed at the future, undoubt¬ 
edly, even if necessary legislation is adopted, 
some difficulty will be experienced in satisfy¬ 
ing the desires of present reservists as they 
are fitted Into the new scheme But in any 
event the proposals are a positive step for¬ 
ward at a time when it Is imperative to get 
a definite program to sustain reservist 
morale. 

A Free Economy, the Only Source of 
Ample Food and Shelter—4,000 Years 

of Failure of Price Control 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH W.GWINN 

OI' NEW YORK 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday, July 20, 1951 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
very briefly to give you a little sketch of 
4,000 years of uninterrupted failure of 
price controls as applied in the experi¬ 
ence of nations from the beginning of 
civilization. We have heard from time 
to time that our experience with price 
controls dates from Leon Henderson, or 
from 1942. 

That American passion for economic 
freedom has deep roots in our history 
becomes clear when one reads the words 
of the president of Princeton, John 
Witherspoon, in a letter to George Wash¬ 
ington; 

Fixing the prices of commodities has been 
attempted by law lii several States among us, 
and it has increased the evil it was nreant to 
remedy, as the same practice has done since 
the beginning of the world 

Is that really true? What does the 
historical experience of mankind teach 
about this fundamental i.ssue, which 
touches the life of every man, woman, 
and child? 

CONTROLS TRIED 4,000 YEARS AGO 

The temptation for people in power 
to tamper with prices and production 
seems to be a very ancient human game. 
Thus, in the Laws of Hammurabi, King 
of Babylon—2285-42 B. C.—we find 
wage controls tor boatmen, reapers, 
threshers, shepherds, laborers, aiTisans, 
bricklayers, tillers, stone cutters, milk¬ 
men, and carpenters. Regulated also 
were builders* fees and warehousing, as 
well as rental of cows in milk, calves, 
oxen, wagons, and freight and passenger 
boats. On the basis of historical evi¬ 
dence, we know that ancient history, 
throughout the changing centuries, is 
characterized by a never-ending succes¬ 
sion of popular upheavals against tyran¬ 
nical rules and regulations Imposed upon 
the people from above. This continued 
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Strife reveals one of the fundamental 
themes of human history—a struggle be¬ 
tween regimentation and freedom. 

We find later laws in ancient history, 
like, for example, the Hittlte Code—1350 
B. C.—which was discovered in Baghaz 
Kol in Asia Minor, that attempted to 
estabhsh provision for wages and prices. 
The very fact that such laws had to be 
abolished or drastically revised under 
popular pressure indicates that even in 
ancient times rulers met with deep- 
seated resentment against their attempts 
to block the activities and trade of their 
citizens. 

ROME WAD FREEDOM 

History tells us that the Roman Re¬ 
public, under a constitution guarantee¬ 
ing freedom, became the envy of the 
“barbarians” of other countries. Its 
soldiers were increasingly victorious in 
their conflicts with the half-hearted 
mercenaries of neighboring nations that 
enjoyed little freedom. The glory that 
was Rome extended throughout what is 
now Western Europe and northern Africa 
because Rome was the center of freedom. 
There were no planned economies As 
Gibbon tells u.s, freedom, honor, and jus¬ 
tice were universally recognized virtues. 
And the freedom of Rome extended to its 
colonies 

The recurrent famines of earlier days 
were experienced with less and les.s fre¬ 
quency Rome gave the civilized world 
the highest standard of living then 
known to mankind. But what hap¬ 
pened? The leaders reached out for 
power. The repub:.c became an empire. 
At first the emperors were cautious. 
They talked freedom as they planned a 
police state Gibbon says, “Augustus 
was sensible that mankind is governed 
by names, nor was he deceived In his 
expectation, that the senate and the 
people would submit to slavery, provided 
they were respectfully assured that they 
still enjoyed their ancient freedom. A 
fcnble senate and enervated people 
cheerfully acquiesced in the pleasing 
illusion.” And so the people were fooled 
by bread and circuses. They looked to 
the government to supply more and more 
of their needs. Production declined 
everywhere. Prices skyrocketed. 

ROMAN CONTROLS FAILED MISERABLY 

Emperor Diocletian decided to main¬ 
tain his popularity with promises to fix 
prices and reduce the cost of living. So 
in A D 301. he issued an imperial edict 
fixing the prices of commodities for the 
whole Roman Empire. His grandiose 
scheme was ushered in with a fanfare of 
benevolent propaganda. In fact, in the 
preface to the edict, the Roman Emperor 
shows an insight into the laws of psycho¬ 
logical propaganda technique which is as 
startling as it is up to date. He assures 
his people that the coming economical 
control system is built on the highest 
motives of making the whole nation par¬ 
ticipate “in the blessings of that peace 
for which we have laboriously striven.*' 
He continues that In order to make this 
price-fixing system work, it is necessary 
for the rulers like “watchful parents of 
the whole human race" to help the peo¬ 
ple with remedies from above, and that 
fiuoh measures have become necessary, 


since humanity cannot achieve such 
good results by its own free action. 

The edict goes on to explain how the 
people have become greedy; how exorbi¬ 
tant profits were being made; how mo¬ 
nopoly was running wild, and the people, 
therefore, needed protection from foes 
within as well as foes without. The only 
cure was a complei/e over-all control of 
food, clothing, wages, and so forth. 
Reading the list of commodities which 
the emperor asked his Mike DlSalle of 
that day. Maximianus, to take control 
of, reads astonishingly like our own 
modern OPS lists: Farm products, dyes, 
needle.s, feathers, filling for upholstery, 
seeds, wine, oil. meat, poultry, fats, sea 
food, building timber, wooden po.".s. 
finished wagons, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and so on ad infinitum. 

In order to enforce his imperial law, 
Diocletian built up a huge bureaucracy 
to administer his universal price-control 
system A contemporary observed has 
characterized the situation in the follow¬ 
ing words: “The number of ministers, of 
magistrates, ot oflicers, and of servants 
who filled different departments of the 
state, multiplied beyond the example of 
former times ” 

The price-control police forces of 
Diocletian had as their legal weapon, 
sc'vere penalties against any breach of 
the law Death was the punishment for 
those who dared sell above maximum 
prices. Death also for the buyer who 
aided and abetted him Death, too, for 
those who bought and .sold illegal stocks. 
However, human nature being what it is, 
these penalties did not affect the general 
picture, and no bureaucratic machinery 
or legal apparatus could prevent a com¬ 
plete breakdown of the law of supply 
and demand with all the economic and 
social evils resulting from it 

Economic historians of the Roman 
Empire find that a situation developed 
which was as tragic as it W’as prophetic. 
Because the scarcity of production was 
heightened by the interference from 
price-control laws, prices on consumers’ 
goods in the actual market rose to ca¬ 
tastrophic heights The control system 
W'hich was put into operation to com¬ 
bat inflation, in this manner actually 
created inflationary trends which broke 
the backbone of the economic life of a 
great empire. Everywhere the results 
soon became visible: Building and con¬ 
struction stopped entirely. The arts and 
sciences fell into decay to such an ex¬ 
tent that modern historians can recog¬ 
nize immediately the crudity and purili- 
ty of the craftsmanship of this period. 
Artistic creatlvencss and inventive skill 
did no longer thrive in this new atmos¬ 
phere of economic tyranny. 

History goes on to point out that while 
the economic waste was incredible the 
trades sank to ever lower levels. Pover¬ 
ty was created among the broad masses, 
while the merchants and small entre¬ 
preneurs were impoverished Into bank¬ 
ruptcy. Landowners and manufactur¬ 
ers, who were the hardest hit, lost inter¬ 
est in a system of economic slave con¬ 
trol that took away the private inven¬ 
tiveness and enterprise of the human 
gemus. 


In the realm of agriculture the situa¬ 
tion became so bad that the Emperor 
found it necessary to order the farmers 
and the farm laborers controlled by serf¬ 
dom under state supervision. That this 
measure could only lead to a worsening 
of the agricultural situation is perfectly 
explainable by the well-known historical 
law, that soil tilled by slave labor never 
yields abundant fruits such as land culti¬ 
vated by free farmers. 

To meet this general extremity of na¬ 
tional economics the Emperor, therefore, 
naturally turned to the device which is 
as common as it Is artificial, namely, of 
exorbitant taxation. Taxes and surtaxes 
multiplied m a hopeless effort to fill an 
ever-empty treasury. 

Thus ends the only total price-control 
system which the history of the Roman 
Empire records. Diocletian alone, of all 
the Roman emperors, was foolish enough 
to attempt It If he had listened to the 
history of his Empire, he might have ob¬ 
served how earlier attsmpts of partial 
price fixing under emperors like Tiberius, 
Commodus. and Alexander Severus all 
had broken down However, like many 
panic-stricken tyrants in the history of 
mankind, Diocletian apparently fancied 
that, if the price-control system only 
could be made totalitarian and foolproof, 
it would work where partial attempts 
have broken down. He lived to see the 
tragic mistake of his economic tyranny 
ovei a whole nation's life, since his ex¬ 
periment ended with such a complete 
failure that the edict had to be repealed 
as u.sele.ss and unenforceable. Soon after 
the poverty-stricken and Indignant 
people forced his abdication on May 1 
A. D. 305. 

The more .serious lesson of this Roman 
price-control experiment is grasped, 
however, only if one realizes that its 
long-range effect on the Roman Empire' 
wa.s directly connected with the eco¬ 
nomic destruction of the greatest empire 
of ancient history. A.s the historian, 
Jules Toutain, has pointed out, the eco¬ 
nomic breakdown of the Roman Empire 
made it tall an easy prey to the attack of 
the barbarians who, a lew generations 
later, poured in over the borders of the 
Empire south of the Danube and west of 
the Rhine What had once been a proud 
and great nation had deteriorated into 
a mass of people which had lost both the 
productive initiative and the national 
self-esteem which make a people strong 
and healthy. One of the fundamental 
laws of national defense is that only a 
nation in which freedom has been pre¬ 
served under law is able and willing to 
take up arms in defense of human rights 
and human dignity. 

Upon the grave of the Roman Empire 
the well-known historian, Samuel Dill, 
of Oxford, has written the following epi¬ 
taph, which we may do well to remem¬ 
ber: 

The Bystem of bureaucratic despotism, 
elaborated finally by Diocletian and Constan¬ 
tine, produced a tragedy in the truest sense, 
such as history has seldom exhibited: la 
which, by an Inexorable fate the claims of 
fancied omnipotence ended in humiliating 
paralysis of administration; in which deter¬ 
mined effort to remedy social evils only ag¬ 
gravated them until they became unen- 
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durable; In which the best Intentions of the 
central power were, generation after genera¬ 
tion, mocked and defeated alike by irresisti¬ 
ble laws of human nature and by hopeless 
perfidy and corruption in the servants of 
government. 

It is not surprising that kings, who 
were notorious for their excessive ego¬ 
tism, should be found in the list of rulers 
bent upon price control. There is Philip 
IV. of Prance, who, in 1306, antedated 
Hitler’s Jewish pogroms by six centuries, 
and who created a dire scarcity of wheat, 
bread, and clothing throughout his na¬ 
tion by his price-control system. 

There are English kings, like Henry 
III and George II, who tampered with 
prices of grain and bread until Parlia¬ 
ment rose up in indignation and repealed 
these royal price-control attempts. 

There was Edward II, who, on an is¬ 
land like England, hit upon the ridiculous 
scheme of safeguarding production level 
on sea food by a control system which 
was inaugurated as a benefit for the peo¬ 
ple, but actually turned out to be such 
an impossible flop that all flsh disap¬ 
peared from the markets in the British 
Isles. 

FRENCH CONTROLS FAILED 

A complete survey of ancient, medi¬ 
eval, and modern price-control systems 
proves that they created scarcity instead 
of production and ill will Instead of co¬ 
operation. One of the most illustrious 
and meaningful examples of this histori¬ 
cal law we find as we turn to the history 
of the French Revolution, 

When the leftists of that day—the 
Jacobins—decided to destroy French cul¬ 
ture and French enterprise, they made 
use of the old tyrannical medium of a 
violent price control. Being experts in 
revolutionary technique, they chose to 
place iron control upon 39 necessities of 
life under the agency called committee 
of public safety. 

The picture of what happened to the 
French revolutionary price-control sys¬ 
tem runs true to pattern. 

As one historian, Andrew Dickson 
White, wrote in 1876: 

The first result of the maximum was that 
every means was taken to evade the fixed 
price Imposed, and the farmers brought In 
ns little produce an they possibly could. This 
Increased the scarcity, and the people of the 
large cities were put on an allowance. 
Tickets were Issued authorizing the bearer to 
obtain at the official prices a certain amount 
of bread or sugar or soap or wood or coal to 
cover immediate necessities. 

As another historian reports this era: 

Prices were fixed. Any attempt to prof¬ 
iteer on necessities was made punishable by 
death To break all opposition, the terror 
was established. The tribunal revolutlon- 
airc began sending scores of innocent people 
to the guillotine every day. Between March 
of 1793 and July of 1794 nearly 3,000 people 
were executed in Paris and about 15,000 in 
the provinces. At Nantes three or four thou¬ 
sand prisoners were thrust Into old boats 
that were sunk In the middle of the river; 
at Lyon they were shot down In groups of 
as many as 200 at a time. 

The Civil War of the Vendee began In 
1793. Insurrection against the revolution¬ 
ary government spread into Poitou, Anjou, 
and Brittany. Threat of famine compelled 
the rationing of food. There was much dis¬ 
content on that account. The Hebert group 


attempted to incite the famished people to 
an attack on the convention. Bobespierre 
acted swiftly. Hebert and his chief lieu¬ 
tenants went to the guillotine. That was In 
March 1794. 

Bobespierre, then 35, became the uncon¬ 
tested master of the situation. From April 
to July 1794, his authority was unchal¬ 
lenged. He moved rapidly toward his goal 
of complete social equality. It was ordered 
that the confiscated properties of enemies 
of the Bepubllc should be given to deserving 
patriots. Saint-Just was charged with this 
distribution, and was authorized to revise 
the code of social institutions in the In¬ 
terest of pure democracy * • • trial by Jury 
was denied to those suspected of conspiracy 
and the tribunal was authorized to make 
condemnations without the hearing of wit¬ 
nesses. Heads began to fall faster than ever. 
It was the great terror. In 45 days there 
were 1,285 executions. 

The great terror was an expression of 
Bobespierre’s Impatience to realize his ideal 
state. He wished to destroy all opposition 
to the establishment of social and economic 
equality. But he had overreached himself. 
The razor of the Bepubllc began to lose Its 
popularity. The pitiless apostle of liberty, 
fraternity, and equality began to lose pres¬ 
tige. The word “tyrant” was murmured. 
• • • On July 28, 1794, Robespierre and 

his brother, Saint-Just, and 19 others were 
executed. That ended the terror, and it all 
but ended the Republic. Democracy had fol¬ 
lowed autocracy to the guillotine. The death 
of Robespierre ended the dream of pure de¬ 
mocracy and equality. No man dared to 
espou.se the perilous cause that had brought 
death to Its devotees. The Robespierre 
legislation In the interest of equality was 
either suppressed or Ignored and, to the 
delight Of the merchants, price control was 
abandoned. 

All price fixers do not meet so violent 
an end as that of Robespierre but the 
wrath of tho hungi’y and disillusioned 
people always descends upon them. 

A sigh of relief and a new spirit of 
self-governed activities swept through 
Prance. The farmers plowed and 
planted, and during the month of July 
1795 they could once again harvest their 
crops as free men after the disastrous 
and negative years of revolutionary price 
control. Liberty had conquered once 
more. 

X.ARLT AMERICAN OPA'B 

Coming now to the United States, we 
find the resistance to Government tam¬ 
pering with the laws of supply and 
demand grraiest of all. A limited price 
control was attempted during the Amer¬ 
ican Revolutionary War, but the alert 
and freedom-loving citizens, taught by 
experience, soon totally rejected this 
Government interference with the eco¬ 
nomic life of the States. 

Led by Connecticut and Massachu¬ 
setts, the Now England States went in 
for regulating prices early in the Revolu¬ 
tionary War. This emergency measure 
was motivated quite as much by the fact 
that the continental currency lost its 
monetary value as by the self-evident 
fact that British blockade created a 
severe shortage of consumers’ goods. 
The inevitable result was that the 1774 
price level soon broke down, and as early 
as the spring of 1777 Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire were forced 
to raise the level for maximum prices: 
In Rhode Island, however, the town of 
Providence objected strenuously. It di¬ 


rected Its representatives In the legisla¬ 
ture to fight such measures, as they cre¬ 
ated scarcity and produced animosity. 

In Connecticut, Governor Trumbull 
warned In a public statement: 

If we affix a low price to provisions and 
articles of importation we shall find that the 
farmer will cease to till the ground for more 
than Is necessary for his own subsistence, 
and the merchant will not risk his lortune 
ou a small and precarious prospect of gain. 

The good Governor was really advo¬ 
cating what later generations prefer to 
call controlled inflation, even though he 
must be excused for not knowing the 
modern devices of economic deception 
called farm subsidies and cost-plus con¬ 
tracts. 

Soon the States, Including New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, began to 
labor under keen misgivings, however, 
that the price control as such was a de¬ 
ceptive technique. This discovery led 
to an interstate convention being called 
in New Haven in January 1778. The 
war was still raging and the longed-for 
victory for Independence still did seem 
far away. In a stampede of economic 
panic, the delegates voted, therefore, to 
adopt a price advance of 75 percent 
above the 1774 price level. 

What was meant to be a radical cure 
threatened to become a disaster, since a 
run-away Inflation soon began to encom¬ 
pass the national economic life. The 
Continental Congress very quickly re¬ 
alized that it had to reverse Its policy in 
order to avert sure economic doom. In 
Its meeting of April 8, 1778, it declared, 
therefore, to the sorely tried war-torn 
Nation: 

It hath been found by experience that 
limitation on the prices of commodities Is 
not only ineffective for the purpose proposed, 
but likewise productive of very evil conse¬ 
quences to the great detriment of the public 
service and grievous oppression of Indi¬ 
viduals. 

The courageous and wise pronounce¬ 
ment by the Continental Congress had 
a reassuring effect upon the States. In 
fact, so much so that price fixing was 
permitted to lapse for about a year. 
During this period, the American people 
discovered that price fixing could not 
serve as a safeguard against the heavy 
Inflation which their just War of Inde- 
pondonce gave them to carry as an addi¬ 
tional price for freedom. They recog¬ 
nized this as an economic fact which 
proved that, measured in money values, 
they all were becoming poorer as to¬ 
gether they were winning their freedom. 

In 1779 the last brief attempt was 
made at price fixing as a remedy to con¬ 
trol a deeply wounded war economy. On 
May 25,1779, the town of Boston adopted 
a price schedule for 15 articles on a 
roonth-to-month basis. And in July of 
the same year, a State convention at 
Concord adopted a general price level, 
stipulating that violators were to have 
their names published in the newspapers 
as enemies of the country. The back¬ 
ground for this threat against violators 
was, of course, the fact that the very out¬ 
come of the whole war hung in the bal¬ 
ance. 

Yet, even so, history records that pen¬ 
alties were rarely imposed. Indeed, the 
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laws were, for the most part, not en» 
forced. They remained, as Prof. Allan 
Nevins has pointed out, on the statute 
books. 

And as soon as the fortunes of war 
turned, the States rid themselves of the 
fruitless and scarcity-producing price- 
control system, which they had grasped 
in a moment of panic. It is to the undy¬ 
ing glory of the men and women of the 
Revolutionary period that a whole year 
before CornwEails surrendered at York- 
town, all the States had already re¬ 
pealed their price-control laws. 

Such was the depth of their belief in 
freedom as a producer of goods and 
services. Price control in America was 
over—not again to be revived for 160 
years. 

They fought not merely for independ¬ 
ence. They fought for freedom and 
learned right in the middle of war Itself 
that freedom produces more food and 
clothing and shelter than controls can 
produce. They emancipated freedom 
from Europe and European controls. 

During the postwar period, under the 
Articles of Confederation, our colonial 
ancestors lived in an era of high prices. 
The unsecured revolutionary currency 
was Issued In such quantities that “not 
worth a continental" became a popular 
phrase. The monetary situation inter¬ 
fered seriously with trade and tended to 
foment discord, distrust, and disunity. 

It was in this atmosphere that the 
Constitutional Convention met in 1787. 
It Is worthy of note that no delegate to 
this convention seriously proposed that 
our Government should have the power 
to fix prices. Their generation had 
learned that Government price fixing 
would not work and so this power was 
not listed among those delegated powers 
which the people gave their Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

To exercise such power now is sheer 
usurpation. It was the adoption of our 
Constitution with Its limitation on con¬ 
trol that brought the new era of food 
and shelter. We need to remind our¬ 
selves that this era started right here in 
America. Our example spread around 
the world until the world rejected free¬ 
dom for many forms of collectivism. 
With that has come again the ghastly 
prospects of starvation and famme. 
That has been the rule of life through¬ 
out history except where for brief pe¬ 
riods of time freedom of the people has 
been maintained. 

This has always existed whenever land 
has been used in common and regulated 
by some central authority. The planned 
economies of lords, kings, and dictators 
have always resulted in famine and 
want. 

Freedom, which is S 3 rnonymous with 
ample food and shelter, is the first great 
achievement of modern times. Under 
the Constitution. Americans were free to 
own their lands, work out their own 
plans, and enjoy the fruits of their labor 
without regulations by authority or op¬ 
pressive taxation. With this freedom 
has come agricultural science and in¬ 
vention of machinery. Increased sup¬ 
plies of food, Intellectual advance, im¬ 
proved means of communication, steam, 
electricity, and all the wonders that only 
the Imaginative and creative minds and 


spirits of free men and women may com¬ 
prehend for the future blessings of man¬ 
kind. 

Mr. Speaker, this debate has clarified 
one fundamental thing; namely, the fact 
that we are today witnessing the old. old 
fight between two contradictory political 
systems of government. On the one 
hand we have the advocates of govern¬ 
ment control over national life and na¬ 
tional production. They willingly aban¬ 
don freedom. To adopt price controls in 
peacetime would be clear proof that the 
European idea of government control 
and government domination and com¬ 
pulsion has moved permanently Into the 
political philosophy and political life of 
this great Republic. 

Those who do not believe that freedom 
will solve our economic problems should 
stop fooling themselves. They continue 
to talk about freedom, but they do not 
really believe in It. They give lip service 
to liberty, but the moment the test comes 
they call for continued and increased 
power for public officials. 

Mr. Speaker, the test is here. Are we 
going to give our people, and the rest of 
the world true statesmanship, built on 
first principles. 

I am reminded of the words of a free 
American from the debate on price reg¬ 
ulations of February 14,1777, in the Con¬ 
tinental Congress, where Mr. Benjamin 
Rush stated: 

The salvation of this continent depends 
upon the authority of this Congress being 
held as sacred as the cause of liberty itself. 
It becomes us. therefore, to be careful of 
the remains of our authority and character. 

We know that what this Nation and 
other nations expect from the United 
States at this crucial moment in history 
is production and more production of 
vital foods and clothing and shelter for 
consumption at home and especially 
food for people abroad. Half of the 
starving are dependent upon us. The 
managed, controlled, and forced spirit of 
man will neither produce nor work nor 
fight nor make sacrifices necessary to 
rebuild a world civilization which was 
wrecked by an evil domination system 
which was built on absolute government 
control. 

It is deplorable that 15 years of false 
indoctrination has dulled our sense of 
liberty, our passion for its products. 
Having won a complete victory over gov¬ 
ernment-controlled systems in Germany 
and Japan, we too are in danger of con¬ 
tinuing to follow the false philosophy of 
good coming from government interfer¬ 
ence, the Hegelian doctrine of the om¬ 
nipotent state. It is Hegel who said: 

A state is the divine idea as It exists on 
earth and we must therefore worship the 
state as a manifestation of the divine on 
earth. The state is the sole condition for 
the attainment of the particular end and 
good. The state must, in Its constitution, 
permeate all situations. 

The Members of this House are the 
representatives of a free people against 
these prophets of doom and gloom and 
their fundamental philosophy of life and 
Government so completely out of line 
with truth and fact. 1 agree that what 
is at stake is our entire economic future, 
only I believe that our future, as our glo¬ 
rious past, should be dedicated to free¬ 


dom and faith and not to price control 
and fear. 

We have corruption and we have black 
markets because we have man-made 
control instead of adherence to that fun¬ 
damental law called the law of supply 
and demand. A natural law which is 
as inevitable and basic as the law of 
gravity cannot be set aside by any law 
even of Congress. Freemen meeting in 
a free market doing their free selling 
and buying proves to be far more hon¬ 
est in the long run than people who have 
Government officials looking over their 
shoulders every time they turn or every 
time they finish a product. Freedom is 
more honest than Government and so 
much more productive. 

Everything that is happening now 
points to the fact that if we now con¬ 
tinue to substitute expediency for faith 
in freedom we are on the road to weak¬ 
ening more and more the central idea 
upon which the Republic was founded. 
We are on the way to corruption and 
disintegration. To guarantee that this 
catastrophe shall not happen to the last 
bastion of free enterprise or free econ¬ 
omy in the whole world we must keep 
free from price controls and hold fast 
to our free economy. 

If we cannot read history so well or 
act so courageously as our forefathers 
in dealing with price controls, we can 
imitate them. Let us take a leap of 
faith in freedom if we would have food, 
clothing, shelter, and the good life. 


Reserve Report 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20. 1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans States, issue of 
July 17. 1851; 

Representative Overton Brooks’ subcom¬ 
mittee oi the House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee reports the sort of conruslon. Injus¬ 
tice. waste, and stupidity In the relnductlon 
of reservlste that Is old stuff to all who read 
the newspapers or are In conversational con¬ 
tact with men in the service. 

The origins of this unhappy mess are to 
be found, we think, in the legislation en¬ 
acted by Congress. The draft law Itself lays 
down some of the broad requirements for 
military service and stipulates who shall be 
liable to induction. Then the President of 
the United States supplements the law with 
some directives specifying who may be In¬ 
ducted and who may be excused for one rea¬ 
son or another. Finally, the National Di¬ 
rector of the Draft. General Hershey, adds 
some directives and regulations, which leaves 
the local draft boards with bundles of con¬ 
fusing Instructions. 

The draft boards are required to meet their 
quotas, and In numerous instances they are 
subject to the influences of poUtlclans and 
kin and employm, so they excuse some from 
serving and induct some who have legitimate 
reason to be 4Bxcused. 

All of these enormities grow out of the 
fact that Congress never had the courage to 
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write a unlverBol training and service stat¬ 
ute that would exempt no one, not even the 
IV-F qualified for limited service. The In¬ 
justices of which Representative Brooks 
speaks will all be eliminated when universal 
military training is adopted, and in all prob¬ 
ability not before. 


MacArthur a Candidate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 20,1951 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I wish to insert the following 
editorial from the Mountaineer, Ripley, 
W. Va.. of June 29, 1951: 

Our GUE.SS Was. and Is Yet, MacArthxjr Is 
A Candidate 

Have you lost the woebegone look in your 
eyes when you learned that General Mac¬ 
Arthur had been relieved of hi& command In 
Korea? Are you one of those that let out 
those woefurmoana and felt like all things 
had come to an end? Were you one of those 
who thought all was lost In Korea because 
MacArthur had been dismissed? 

How has the war progressed since in your 
estimation the only man that had brains 
enough to run It, General MacArthur, was 
relieved of his command and a subordinate 
officer, General Rldgway, took command? 
Are you aware of the fact that victory has 
crowned almost every day’s fighting since 
MacArthur lost command and General Rldg¬ 
way took command? The foregoing was not 
written to take any glory from MacArthur. It 
was written to show you how wrong you were. 
Possibly If MacArthur had stayed in com¬ 
mand he may have done as well, but It Is 
most certain he would not have done better. 
At least, he had not up to this time done 
near as well 

Do you rememher we told you in the first 
Issue of the Mountaineer after MacArthur’s 
dismissal that he would be a candidate for 
President, and all the hullabaloo raised 
about hl8 dismissal was for political pur¬ 
poses. You may have thought we were 
wrong, wc could have been wrong, and could 
even yet be wrong when we tell you that 
MacArthur Is a candidate for President If 
we are wrong, the four speeches he made 
in Texas were misdirected General Mac¬ 
Arthur hardly mentioned the war In Korea 
and he attacked domestic matters all to¬ 
gether. All four speeches were purely 
political. 

Do you remember another thing that we 
told you, that the Republican leaders in 
making a campaign Issue of MacArthur 
would be riding a dead horse. We also told 
you that the MacArthur shows were all out 
of proportion and that they would dwindle 
and dwindle fast. His invasion of Texas was 
the best proof that his popularity could not 
last. In the four speeches he made in Texas 
he never had more than a fourth to a third 
of a crowd expected and advertised for. 

Yes, MacArthur is a great man, truly a 
great man. He wanted to carry the war Into 
China and the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not 
think it was best to Invade China at that 
time. Finally this difference went so far that 
the President had to dismiss General Mac¬ 
Arthur. The General’s dismissal was not to 
take anything from him. It was done to 
carry on the Korean war the way the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff thought best. 


Whether the war should have been carried 
Into China (Manchuria) at that time no one 
knows. It may never be known whose judg¬ 
ment was best. To have carried the war into 
China may have brought Russia into the war 
at once. That is another thing no one knows. 
The Chiefs of Staff said no. vre will not attack 
Russia at this time, and MacArthur said his 
hands were tied If he was not allowed to carry 
the war Into China (Manchuria). MacAr¬ 
thur said he didn't think Russia would at¬ 
tack us. Who knows? 

You who think MacArthur was right, don’t 
complain that we are having to fight In Ko¬ 
rea, for if we carried the war Into China it 
would be a far, far greater job. It would 
take every soldier boy we have on that east¬ 
ern front. You most certainly know that the 
East the only place we have to have 
boys, ships, planes, and gims. 

President Truman was put on the spot. 
He had to dismiss MacArthur or carry the 
War into China. The President's Chief of 
Staff advised that to carry the war Into 
China was at that time an unnecessary risk. 
The President had to act. 

There is no doubt but what MacArthur 
was sincere, and we will never know wheth¬ 
er he or the Chief of Staff was right. 

The sad part lor MacArthur wasn't his dis¬ 
missal His dismissal made a great hero of 
him The sad part of it was the Republican 
Members of the Senate and party leaders 
about Washington attempted to capitalize 
on his dismissal, and, as we told you In the 
first Issue of the Mountaineer following his 
dismissal. MacArthur would end up the goat. 
Isn’t It evident to you now. you. who abused 
the President for what he did. that MacAr¬ 
thur would have been much better off If the 
Republicans had not attempted to use him 
for campaign bait. 

Regardless of how the war ends in Korea 
the MacArthur affair should never have been 
made a campaign issue. It Is very evident 
now, to most any kind of observer, that the 
Hoovers and Tafts errored seriously when 
they backed MacArthur solely for political 
reasons 

The Korean war was the Republicans' 
No. 1 vote getter for 1962, But when the 
party backed MacArthur and advocated 
making war on China at the very great 
risk of starting world war III, they lost 
their No 1 campaign complaint, Mr. Taft, 
the chairman of the fault-llndlng committee, 
sure has errored in this one 

The Investigation oi President Truman’s 
dismissing of MacArthur has flopped. This 
Investigation was demanded by Senator Taft 
and hlB colleagues. Why did they want the 
Investigation? Was it that they were In 
sympathy with MacArthur? Not at all. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur and Taft are not personal 
frlcndb. It was for discredit to the Presi¬ 
dent. Now, you realize that nothing has 
come from the Investigation except to 
strengthen the President’s position by 100 
percent. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAMG. BRAY 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1951 

Mr. BRAY, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
call attention to articles in the May and 
June issues of the Hoosier Farmer. They 
are thoughtful articles concerning the 
St. Lawrence seaway. One is written 
by Kassil E. Schenck, president of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc. 


The articles follow: 

{From the Hoosier Farmer for May 1961] 
Farm Bureau Favors St. Lawrence Seaway 
Now 

(By Kassil E. Schenck, president, Indiana 
Farm Bureau, Inc.) 

For many years the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has been on record by resolution 
favoring the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
This project is designed to provide water 
trausportiitlon for most seagoing vessels into 
all the Great Lakes area. While being on 
record favoring this over a long period of 
years, up to now it has been given only pas¬ 
sive support. 

In the January meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Board It was decided that in 
the light of recent developments, that con¬ 
siderable attention should now be given to 
the promotion of this project. 

The Mesabl mines have furnished a great 
portion of the ore which has made possible 
the great Iron and steel cities of the Great 
Lakes area This supply is rapidly being ex¬ 
hausted. The new source of supply (and it 
18 a source which will last for many, many 
decades) Is the Labrador area. The most 
logical and lowest-cost method of getting 
this ore to our great Iron and steel centers 
is by way of the proposed 8t. Lawrence 
project. 

I doubt If this will very greatly affect the 
railroads of the country, because If we should 
allow our iron and steel centers to depre¬ 
ciate, many railroads now serving them 
would of necessity depreciate along with 
them. It is true, it would adversely affect 
some of our eastern seaboards, such as Bos¬ 
ton, New York, and Baltimore, but a seaboard 
should be the means to an end In rendering 
service to the people and the economy of a 
country, not the end Itself, 

ELECTRICITY IB SHORT 

A considerable shortage of electric power 
Is reported In the Northeast which makes 
absolutely necessary the erection of a plant 
to supply additional low-cost energy and 
this needs to be taken into consideration. I 
am not advocating Government-owned power 
plants, but would advocate that private cor¬ 
porations be given first options on such 
power plants. If, and when established 

If there are other more economical meth¬ 
ods than the hydroelectric process, then, of 
course, the must economical method should 
be used 

Another factor In which the farmers of 
the groat Middle West are vitally interested, 
is that of getting their exportable farm 
produced commodities to the ocean and also 
In getting imported commodities needed in 
the Midwest here at the lowest posblble cost 
The farmers of Indiana and other States 
in the great Midwest (the breakbasket of the 
world) would stand to benefit very materi¬ 
ally by lower costs on Incoming and out¬ 
going traffic. 

Canada is vitally Interested In this project 
and according to authentic reports. Is not 
only ready and willing to Join In the con¬ 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway proj¬ 
ect. but If we are not ready to cooperate, 
their interest Is so great that they are con¬ 
templating the project alone. Should this 
happen, it would put United States shipping 
In a position where it would have to pay toll 
on all Incoming and outgoing traffic, with all 
revenues going to the Canadian Government. 

A GRAVE MISTAKE 

It would seem a grave mistake, when the 
United States would have far greater use, 
because of her greater population and pro¬ 
duction. than would Canada, that the United 
States Government should not have her pro¬ 
portionate share of these tolls. 

The arguments being used against the St. 
Lawrence project are little different from 
those advanced against the Erie Canal and 
the Panama Canal, both of which are wholly 
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United States owned. One ol the big objec¬ 
tions Is that the expenditure would not be 
economically Justifiable Both the afore¬ 
mentioned projects have not only proved 
economically sound, but are commonly ac¬ 
knowledged as very essential to our present- 
day transportation procedures. As we look 
to the future, It might well prove a great 
asset in our mobilization plans and at the 
same time greatly strengthen our national 
defeaie. 

FAHMERS ARE INTERESTED 

Farm Bureau is not acting blindly on this, 
but only aitor the most carelul studies and 
consideration Tlie farmers in Indiana may 
well lake their time and ellort to contact 
their CoiiRiessmcn and Senators, Informing 
them of their inteiest in the St Lawrence 
.<-caway piojcct 

I From the Hoosler Farmer of Juno 1051] 
feT Lawrence Seaway Will Save United 
Statfs Money 

“It is likely that Government spending 
will be increased rather than reduced if the 
St Lawrence project is not constructed,” de¬ 
clared the Great Lakes-St Lawrence Asso¬ 
ciation in a study entitled “The St Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Pioject and National Se¬ 
curity,’’ Issued recently 
The lepoit, prepared under the direction 
ol Dr N R Danielian, executive vice pres¬ 
ident of the Great Lakes-St Lawrence Asso¬ 
ciation, formcily a member of the economics 
faculty of Harvard University, states that the 
seaway will piovldc n suhmarine-freo route 
foi the transportation of much-needed Lab¬ 
rador ore to Great Lakes steel ccnt'’rs. 

WILI, SAVE MONEY 

Pointing out that United States taxpayers 
will pay higher prices lor steel, bread grains, 
and ships if the St Lawrence seaway i.s not 
bullL, the report declared, “We cannot af¬ 
ford not to construct it “ 

St Lnwience resolutions are in commit¬ 
tees in both House and Senate The sea¬ 
way has been uiged fur national security by 
Defense Mobillzer Charles E Wilson, Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Gcoige C Marshall, the Joint 
Chief' of Staff, and chairman ol the Muni¬ 
tions Board. John D Small 
Without the senway, the Danielian report 
statfcs, steel costs will rise because of higher 
tinnsportatlnn C'lpense for bringing Iron ore 
to steel mills Also, lacking the cheap sea¬ 
way watei route, the Government will pay 
fium 5 to 10 cents more on every bushel of 
agricultural pioduce transported from the 
Midwest to ovenseas destinations 

The report points to the experience of the 
last wui, when shipbuilding costs weie un¬ 
necessarily high becau,sc there was no direct 
jiccess fiom the Great Lakes to the ocean. 
Obstructions in the St Lawrence River, to 
be removed by pending legislation, made It 
nece.‘3!-ary to float ship.s on pontoons from 
the Great Lakes down the Mississippi River 
to tidewater 

Mobilization goal for steel production, 
130,000,000 tons of annual capacity by 1960, 
will reejuire 158 million tons of iron ore 
The necessity of importing 40 to 50 million 
tons of this oie has put the spotlight on the 
Labrador reserves, now being developed 
“If the St Lawrence proper Is not con¬ 
structed, alternative power and transpor¬ 
tation facilities will have to be provided to 
meet lncrea.sed power and transportation 
Fhortages,” the report states "Much more 
fated and manpower will be iCquhed to pio- 
vide the alternate facilities—ore boats, load¬ 
ing and unloading facilities, additional rail 
facUities, and steam electric plants—than 
will be needed to construct the fit. Lawrence 
seaway and power project “ 

The report concedes that all defense 
spending is inflationary, whether undei- 
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taken as private or public projects, but 
points out that the effect of the St. Law¬ 
rence project will be less Inflationary than 
other means of solving current shortages. 
The cost to the United States, $566,000,000, 
of which $192,000,000 is for power to be paid 
by New York State, and $374,000,000 is for 
navigation—Is expected to be repaid in 60 
years by income from navigation tolls and 
power revenues. 


Price and Wage Controls 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. July 20. 1951 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in pre¬ 
senting the following statement by the 
American Association of Independent 
Industries. I want to commend their 
sound and statesmanlike contribution 
to public thinking at the time that we 
are attempting to legislate effectively 
on the important problems of price and 
wage controls and taxation. 

The a.ssociation’s views on these sub¬ 
jects are in refre.shing contrast to the 
narrow self interest viev/.s of many other 
business and farm groups who are 
piesently attempting to have controls 
abolished or weakened to a point where 
they may become a mockery. 

Truly workable and effective controls 
arc essential to preserve our economy, 
and the enactment of a Federal sales 
tax would be a scriou.s blovV to the work¬ 
ing man and to bu.sincos in general. 
Statement by Ed Stevens, Dawi)(jn, Ga , 
PRF,S1DENT OF AMFRICAN ASLOCTATION OF In- 
DEFENDENT INDUSTRIES, ON CONTROl.S AND 
Taxes 

The American ARsoeiatlon of Independent 
Indu.stries is one busiiiess gioiip which rec- 
oginzes thut you can't control inflation with¬ 
out contiols Laige business and banking 
lntere.'l,s in this country cry “havoc” about 
Inflation and then pressure Congress to avoid 
pns.stng antl-lnflatlonary legislation 

The ufaBociation I head believes such she¬ 
nanigans are dangerous for the American 
people and equally dangerous for American 
business 

You simply can’t lick Inflation by encour¬ 
aging runaway prices Runaway prices are 
bound to occur without controls Where 
needed commodities arc in scarce supply 
By controls I mean commodity and wage 
controls You can’t have one without the 
other With around fifty-eight billions to be 
spent on defense the coming fiscal yeiu-, in¬ 
flation will strike like 100 A-bombs unless we 
prepare an adequate defense against It 
Tlie American Association of Independent 
Inclustrles, comprising several hundred small 
manulacturers and bysinessmen from ap¬ 
proximately 20 States also wishes to go on 
record against a sales tax in any form. Such 
a tax Is cruel because It hits those least 
able to pay. Big business and financial 
gioupt. trying to put over a vicious sales tax 
will reap the whirlwind of contempt from 
the American public If ‘such a tax Is foisted 
upon the people. Like Samson in Biblical 
times American business may bring the 
Temple down on Its head. American busi¬ 
ness cannot afford toaow the seeds of ill will 
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Which a sales tax in any form would cer¬ 
tainly provoke. 

The businessmen in my association are 
neither short-sighted nor greedy The vast 
majority of American businessmen are just 
like our Members. But some of their spokes¬ 
men are men who never learn These al¬ 
leged bufalnefafa leaders aic the beat friends 
cpmmunLsm has in our country But they 
are so feather-brained, they don’t realize 
It 


Crime in America: Its Effect on Foreign 
Relations 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENA-TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 23. 1951 

Mr. KEFAUVER Mr President. I 
ask unanimou.s consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress on the subject Crime m America: 
Its Effect on Foreign Relations, which 
I delivered at Columbia University on 
July 10. 1951. 

There being no obiection. the address 
wa.s ordered to be punted in the Record, 
as follows: 

The title of my talk tonight, “Ciimc in 
Ameilca Hr Effect on Foreign Relatlulls.” 
may seem a bit fur-fetched to some, but it Ls 
nut 

History hats placed the United States in a 
position of world leadership Wc (lid not 
seek this place, but we cannot forefaVi,ear it 

In the nineteenth century IJntain occu¬ 
pied such a place in history and impo.sed 
upon the world the Pax Britunnica, largely 
through hoi nmsteiy ol the beab In the late 
pagan and early Chrl.stlan world Rome occu¬ 
pied a similar place and imposed u Pax 
Romana, piincipally due to hci powei at 
arms 

Today we seek peace, but wc know that it 
Will not be a Pax Amoiicaiia, in the hen.se 
that there was a Pax Britannica oi a Pax 
Romana, because no one nation today pos¬ 
sesses the strength at sea oi at aims to en¬ 
force peace on the lest ol the world 

The Pax Ameiicana, If there l.s to he one. 
and God knows thcie must be if life as we 
know it Is to survive, must come principally 
from a moial and ethical leadership of the 
community oi nations The United States, 
as the richest and most powerful nation in 
the world today, must supply th.-vt loadci- 
shlp The flee woild looks to us to do so. 
There Is no othei to take our place 

Viewed In this light, it Is easy to see that 
almost eveiythlng we say. almost everything 
we do—indeed, almost everything we tiiink- ~ 
has Its reflection on the delicate .scales ol 
inteniationRl affairs. Take so obscure n 
thing ns the Naval Observatoiy In Wash¬ 
ington, for example. The clocks of tl'« Na¬ 
tion aie bet by thib federally operated ob¬ 
servatory When World War II dramatized 
the awful necebsity foi global thinking, we 
learned that problems as local as comnnitci- 
traln timetables had to be considered \Mth a 
view to keeping tracks clear for siipiilles des¬ 
tined for battlefields around the world And 
the commuter-engineer’s watch, adjusted tcj 
observatory time, took on an international 
significance, Even congressional enactments 
affecting the size of or the price to be paid 
for our agricultural production assumes im- 
poitance to people oveiseas. 
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Thus It is with domestic crime In the 
United States. It, too, Is tossed upon the 
scales 

As the leading nation in the community 
of nations, it socms to me that wc have two 
major problems to solve One of these con¬ 
cerns the working out of our own foreign 
relations. The other concerns the necessity 
of keeping ourselves vital and clean within— 
an example lor other nations to lollow Let 
Ub tonight consider the second of these 
major problems, first, because the succe.ssful 
solution of our loreign affairs dependb first 
upon a healthy vigorous nation at home. 
History has shown us that nations as gieat 
in their time as we In ours, have fallen in 
the hour of their greatest prosperity fiom 
coiruptloii within Rome was one of these. 
And. in inoic modern times. France discov¬ 
ered that corruption at home was more dan¬ 
gerous than the Gcimans on the othei side 
ol the Maginot lino 

In my opinion we cannot oveiemphasize 
the necessity foi healthy public mnials at 
the basic unit ol government, and ol poli¬ 
tics. In the United States—the locality Onr 
Federal Government Is a collection of the 
moials and the politics ol the thousands of 
localities throughout the Nation The ordi¬ 
nal v course ol a man up the political ladder 
in the United States is by successive steps 
Horn the locality Ordiaaiilv. he lakes an 
Intel est In his county or ward oi city elec¬ 
tion, jwihaps seeks office thete, and then may 
or may not proceed to the State oi national 
level of office and politics 

In the locality, howevei, the moral lone 
oi his later service—as Governor. Senatcji, 
Amhassadui, or Picsident -has usually been 
set 

If the eommunily Is one iii which the 
racketeei Is the man to see when it comes 
time to elect an aldciman. Judge, oi mayor, 
then wc are loitunate li in later seivice this 
man arises above the moial tone ol his be¬ 
ginning There really Ls no great distinc¬ 
tion between the traffic ticket fl.xei and llie 
flxei on anv level of government, domestic 
or international 

Similarly, it is the sum total ol the eco¬ 
nomic weil-being of our communities that 
make foi a United States with a healthy econ¬ 
omy. The racketeei and the gambler are 
parasites on the community and the Nation. 
They perloriu no uselul service, they pro¬ 
duce nothing We lound, during the course 
ol oui investigation, that these parnsite.s 
drain ironi our people billions of dollars a 
year, which otherwise might be diverted into 
useful enterprises—which, instead of pio- 
duclng cases for the relief lolls, would pro¬ 
duce substantial citizens, woiking each day 
as pari of a great team, to keep this a sub- 
staniial country. 

Then, too, some criminal gangsters and un¬ 
ethical people hud wormed then way into 
government at all levels This was and still 
IB supping some of the vitality and strength 
fiom our democratic processes It has caused 
some loss of confidence and even in some 
places disrespect of a few public officials 

Another point that 1 want to make as to 
the effect oi crime on our loreign relations 
is one which concerns world opinion Not 
eveiyonc in the world know.s u.s as well as 
we know ourselves. Actually wc are a people 
of great good will The national predilection 
for the under dog hasn’t clianged. The para¬ 
sites are few—the Nation as a whole is a 
nation of hard workers—a heritage which we 
acquired from our forefathers who had to 
work hard m order to carve a nation out ol a 
wilderness Wc are gregarious—known as 
a nation of Joiners 

In other words, all in all, we’re not hard 
people to know. The gient majority of the 


people of the United Stales, of the Members 
of Congress, and of the executive branch of 
the Government, fit into this picture Our 
Investigation showed that to be true For 
every crooked politician there were 100 public 
servants, working quietly and efficiently at 
their Job for the benefit of their people 

But the smudge on the picture come.s from 
this 1 out of 100—^from this sniull inliior- 
Ity who aie the criminal element, who get 
into politics, who hand-pick public officials, 
who manipulate denl.s. who run gambling 
estubllslimeiits, who kidnap and muulei 

Those stories go ovci the wlre.s from Amer¬ 
ica—and oui enemies abioud are quick to 
pick them up and magnity them This, they 
may say, is the typical Ametica—^this is the 
gaiif'slei ridden. Wall Stieet dominated, wai- 
mongernig Ameiica 

Nothing, of course, but be a gi eater He. 
In fact, the disclosuie ol oui ciiine com¬ 
mittee should SCI VO to ennoble America in 
the eyes of the domocra(“i«.*s ol the woild, 
and also in the eyes of the peoples behind 
the non curtain If they can get liie stoiy of 
wli.tl we did 

For OUI crime committee is showing Just 
how vital America is by doing this Job It 
was an example ol a biaiich ol the Govern¬ 
ment ni a deniociacy lespondiiig to the peo¬ 
ple’s w'ill in .seeking out and exposing con¬ 
ditions ill politics. In Goveiumeut. ai d m 
the cnmmnnitie.s which should have been 
sought out and exposed I say that we re¬ 
sponded to the people’s will in doing so be¬ 
cause before we undertook this investigation 
many line and tearless ptiblic olfieinls, edi¬ 
tors, and citizens groujis hud undertaken 
sirnilai investigations on their own in their 
own tomniunllies They were led to the 
conclusion that there were interstnic aspects 
to this situation that they couldn’t tackle 
on a local level and that Is w'hen we stepped 
in 1 have evidence m the loiin ol tliou- 
stiiids ol letters and hundiedJi oi scnbbled 
notes from telefihone conveisation.s that in 
doing so we wcic following the will ol the 
people 

Our Job is to biliig home the lucts and 
boLstei them by exposing the present and 
potential dangers in organized crime Wood- 
low Wilson was right in stating that tlie 
Ameiiean people can success! ully cope with 
any evil if tliey know the tacts It was 
necessary to give accurate accounts of these 
facts bv every means at our disposal Sen¬ 
ate reports, press reports, radio, and tele¬ 
vision And, hoping that it may be oi some 
assistance, I have wiitten a book setting 
forth the story as it unfolded befoie my 
eyes. 

The people aie now vigorously and with 
continuing deteiinlnntlon following through 
with Jurthcr exposures, revised laws, in- 
ci eased interest in law enforcement and in 
Government generally America is becom¬ 
ing a cleanei tountry and is thcieby in¬ 
creasing Its economic and spiritual strength. 
This IS indeed a demonsti ation of the intel¬ 
ligence and couiuge of a free people 

The recent MacArthui hearings by the 
Senate Armed Services and Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committees strengthened our unity 
here at home and those abroad, who think, 
must know that it was a gieat lesson in the 
value of sell-government. Consider this 
paragiaph of the unanimous report of the 
two committees, 

“To these critics of our form oi govern¬ 
ment who contend that public discussion of 
such matters creates dissent and breeds con¬ 
fusion, we have a simple answer. Those 
who are still privileged to breathe the air 
of freedom utilize such discussion as a 
means to temper the steel of national de¬ 
termination and unity ” 
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Tlie work of the Senate Crime Commit¬ 
tee oi State and local commissions followed 
up by necessary legislative and law enforce¬ 
ment reforms is democracy at its vital best— 
demociacy that periodically cleanses and 
purifies and rebuilds itsell—as does the 
gre.^t Missls.sippi River which flows by a 
section ol my home State 

This part ol the story ol crime In America 
deserve.s to be on the positive side of these 
dellcalc scales ol intei national aflaiis, 
which, ns I said earlier, everything wc do 
in the United States affects one way or the 
other 

As the leading nation in the woild today, 
it is not enough for us to control the do- 
mt\stic criminal at home, which we hope to 
do cspecKillv now that his existence has been 
high lighted, Init wc must take the leadership 
in contioHlng tlie International gangster who 
i.s abroad In the wwld. 

'I'he Intel national gangster is not too dif¬ 
ferent from his duine.stlc counterpart Theie 
Is a parallel betva'en the code ol the do- 
meEtic criminal and the social philosophy 
of the totalitarian state Both nie preda¬ 
tory Both have the same Insolent Uisie- 
gard for man’s Ireecloin and Independence. 

I am eonvlnced that to survive effectively, 
domestic ciime and coiru; tion must grow In 
power and greed Either the civilized ele- 
inenls ol society collajise unrici then drain 
of pluiuJei, nj these same civilized elements 
reliiae to he plundered and rid themselves 
oi theli parasites 

Totnlltailiin nations must also expand to 
keep pace with Internal picsoures An cver- 
Increasmg police force is neressaiv in surh 
nations to keep the home front productive 
and In snb|ectlon We see these states burst¬ 
ing their boideis out of .sheer necessity to 
gobble up piovlslons for Iheli unproductive 
watchdogs But they nevei have enough 
Tho annexed nations also soon have need of 
expensive waitchdogs to keep them producing. 
And so It goes 

The preparatory typo of nation hn.s caused 
us a gieat deal of trouble in the twentieth 
centuiy, but n+ no time has it been .succlvss- 
lul in the ^nul analysis We have seen sev¬ 
eral predatory nations fall Unfortunately, 
it took the arms and the blood of ourselves 
and our allies to accomplish tliclr full Our 
foreign policy now should be directed at 
keeping such nations within their own bor¬ 
ders -where, I believe. If such a policy is 
Bucees.sful, they eventually will fall ol their 
own weight, or their leaders will be forced 
to make changes in the social Btrueturc In 
keeping with the Ideals of more enlightened 
Boeicty to prevent their falling Our answer 
must be in a positive foreign policy that Ib 
based firmly upon the American heritage of 
good vdll, of respeet for the underdog, and 
for the individual liberty and dignity of 
man 

When we consider wheat for a hungry 
India, we mu.st not allow ourselves to be 
heckled Into attaching strings that smack of 
a political deal with a starving man That’s 
a little too much like the gutter type of 
ward politics I discussed at the teglnnlng 
of the evening—when we give a hungry man 
n bowl of soup In icturn ior bis vote It 
gives some basis to our enemies’ claims 

We must not allow out own prejudices— 
and we do have some—to extend to political 
lending with our allies 1 am thinking par¬ 
ticularly of our great and good friend Brit¬ 
ain It seems to me that many oi us in 
the United States have been rather petty 
and mean in oui criticism ol Britain. This 
has extended beyond the international field 
Into criticism ol internal affairs in the Brit¬ 
ish Isles. Britain today is a Socialist State— 
but it Is a state that completely recognizes 
the freedom ol man—and it seems to me 
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that is where our legitimate interest in Brit¬ 
ish Internal affairs ends. We are not so¬ 
cialist—we do not Intend to be—hut as long 
as Britain respects the freedom of man, and 
I think that shall be as long as there Is 
a Britain, then I think It is not for us to say 
“Tsk, tsk—how horrible are the British with 
their socialized medicine and their socialized 
economy ” That's none of our businres. 

We are prone to forget that among our 
allies today are proud nations—and Justly 
so. We are inclined to lay down a policy 
and say "This is it " Then wp act like an 
abu.sed rich uncle 11 every one of them doesn’t 
step right up and agree They shouldn’t 
be expected to agree immediately A con¬ 
ference table Isn’t built that way If we give 
In a point, our critics at home are inclined 
to scream that “America is alv/ays giving 
in to Britain or Prance “ “It's time." they 
say, “to stand up foi America ’’ Thun they 
again insult our allies But you rarely hear 
them nay, as In the case of Japan, that Brit¬ 
ain and Prance have given way to the Amer¬ 
ican viewpoint. 

Negotiation on the Japanese peace treaties 
has done a great deal to ntrengthen the ties 
between the United States. Britain and 
Prance, but at one stage of the proceedings 
It wan feared that this issue might lead to 
a nerlous breach 

The French were at first opposed to making 
any pc.^ce treaty with Japan for fear it would 
antagonize Husnla The French were told 
that no precedent for the treaty with Ger¬ 
many would be set by the treaty with Japan. 
If France didn’t vvish to go along on the 
Japanese treaty, the United States would 
break with France on this issue. France dc. 
elded to come along 

Then the Biitlsh, fearing Jupanece tiade 
rivalry, wnntrd Japan kept economically 
weak It was pointed out to the Britl.«.h 
that Japan was the great F’ar Eastern bul¬ 
wark of demutiucv and thal the United 
Stales had poured $‘1,000,000,000 Into Japan 
to keep the countiy Irom going Communist. 
It was pointed out that Japan, an Island 
not unlike Biltaln, had to build up strong 
trade In order to live And the British were 
convinced that cooperation rather than il- 
vnlrv would be better In insuring future 
peace In the Par East. 

Tills Japanese peace treaty should now bo 
given No 1 pilority by the United States. 
It should be a lair and liberty treaty In 
Japan wc have the most westernized na¬ 
tion In the Par East, one that has developed 
the technlfiucs of IndusU ializatloii of the 
west, one that has quick potential for join¬ 
ing the free nations of the west as a bulwaik 
of democracy 

My own critici.sm of our foreign policy to 
date has been that It was In many case.s too 
negative For a long time now. It has seemed 
to me, we have based our lurelgn policy to 
much on what Russia might or might not 
do Just as we in the United States do nut 
gage oui domestic policies on the whims of 
the racketeers, so we should not gage our 
foreign policy on the whims ol a Stalin. 

We have become the leadci of the world— 
not through choice but through history. 
President Truman and the State Department, 
with the backing of both parties In Congress, 
are pressing in the right direction and have 
made very substantial headway 

In America the decent people do band to¬ 
gether. not only to make war on the criminal 
but to set the policies which prevent the 
criminal from becoming sufficiently obstrep¬ 
erous to require that war be made on him. 

The analogy applies to the international 
field Law and order, justly administered 
and backed by an enlightened public Interest 
can defeat tlie domestic criminal on the 
home Iront A body oi international law. 


rigorously and Intelligently enforced by all 
freedom-loving nations, might well prove 
the downfall of totalitarian ambitions for all 
times. Within the family of nations there 
now exists enough free societies to outweigh 
the aggressors if they would but use their 
power of justice and Intelligence. And if 
we trust OUI own mature weapons of justice 
and Intelligence, and use them as forcelully 
as the aggressors use their primitive wea¬ 
pons of armed might. 

What should such a body of law encom¬ 
pass’ And how should It be enforced? The 
answers to both these are already astir In the 
hearts of millions who will not settle for 
less than their faith in that ideal society. 
This vision has already expressed Itself In 
noble experiments here and there 

Eiiou«‘h such experiments towards a body 
of civilized international law have been 
tested to give us vision and conviction to 
proceed 

We have in the U N seen representatives of 
the family of nations sit down at conference 
tables and thrash out their problems We 
have seen the power of world opinion force 
would-be aggressors to sit down and submit 
themselves to these conferences. 

We have seen authorltai Inn states submit 
to the majority will of nations When the 
General Assembly voted down the veto of the 
Soviet Union, and thwarted Russia remained 
within the United Nations, it was an his¬ 
tory day in the progress of mankind. 
Twenty years ago Germany and Japan walked 
out ol the League of Nations when thwarted. 
Today the power of world opinion has be¬ 
come so strong that even the toughcBt nggj es- 
Bor think.s twice before flouting it And 
before this world opinion wc, the fiec and 
progressive nations, have everything to gain 
The btronp-arm men of jungle force have 
everything to lo.se 

We have seen the beginnings of a World 
Coiiit of Justice We have seen Individual 
aggressors tried, convicted, and executed 
foi their crime.', against the lanillv of na¬ 
tions The simple clauw-s oi inici national 
inw behind the Nuremberg trials can be 
the bcplnnlng.s of o body of law which will 
one day be most helpful In freeing us fiom 
the thieat of renegede aggressors 

Recently we have seen one man success¬ 
fully crusade for an mteinational tieaty 
aguln-st brute nggtesblon Di Lcmkln, of 
the law school ol Yale Unlvorsliy, has per¬ 
sisted against terrific odds to get his 
genocide treaty ratified by the United Na¬ 
tions Brieflj, genocide race murdti — 
means killing or Inflietlng bodily harm or 
haidship to weaken the physical btiength 
of any group And the treaty provlde.s pun- 
Ibhnient for such crimes against human ity. 
Broadly interpreted, this tienly outlaws the 
brutal stock in trade of evciy aggressor 
group or nation. The humanitarian power 
of world opinion wa.b so skillfully used that 
even Soviet Russia dared not oppose the 
treaty, and voted with the rest of us for its 
ratification. 

This treaty Is so well constructed that It 
passed all arguments before the New York 
Bar Association. It was recommended in a 
resolution by that body for ratification oy 
the United States Congress 

It la up to us to see that this convention 
is ratified by our Congresb. P’or by our ex¬ 
ample others may be encouraged to give this 
humanitarian treaty reality. 

We have made much headway through 
the U N.. the Atlantic Pact, and the proposed 
Pacific treaty offers great hope. Little by 
little, the nations whose people believe in 
freedom, but who are strong enough to re¬ 
pel aggression If necessary, are getting to¬ 
gether, becoming more closely united Let’s 
hope that unity by law loi our mutual pro¬ 


tection can come faster Good neighbors, 
when menaced by gangsters, meet, agree on 
laws for protecting themselves from the 
lawless elements. It’s time we took fur¬ 
ther steps to do this in the free interna¬ 
tional neighborhood. To lead and show the 
way in this direction is America’s gieatcst 
challenge. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 23.1951 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
on the death of Admiral Sherman pub¬ 
lished In today’s Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Admiral Forhlst P Shfrman 
When Admii ul Sherman wub asked the in¬ 
evitable question about the state oi the 
Navy, duung his tcbtlmuy in the M.acArthur 
hearings, he replied that the Navy was 
fctiongrr in shipb and men and morale than 
at any tnne since the peak of its power in 
Woild Wer II 

He said 11 tlien With confident pnde of a 
good Navy man Rut he Cviuld also have said 
11 with Ju.':tlfied pnde In a personal aceom- 
plu.hmcnt Mure than any other one men 
he could hnve claimed credit lor a remtirk- 
able trcmbformatlon v, itlnn the Navy under 
his command ns Chief of Naval Operations 
Admhal Sherman was brought back to 
W^.'^hington from his command oi the naval 
forces in the Mcdltciranean, late in in4b to 
berome the youngert Chief oi Naval Opern- 
liont in the history of the Navy No man 
rould have been rummoned to take a tougher 
1ob Navy morale was pretty well shot The 
popular Admiral Louis Donfeld, rcgiircled 
within the service as the Navy’s champion ni 
Its lo^:lng fight under unifientlon and econ¬ 
omy, had ju.st been relieved There was m- 
clplent revolt In tlie Navy’s high command, 
out of tune with the admlnistiation, out of 
tune with the Secretary of the Navy, and 
feuding with the other sei vices 

Although he had risen In the Navy by his 
own superior abilities and a gallant war rec¬ 
ord, Admiral Sherman wni^ not well known 
to the public. His part in drawing up the 
finally approved plan for unification ol the 
services had not made him particularly 
popular with his brother Navy olTlccrs But 
Irum the beginning of his services as Chief 
of Naval Qperations, the Navy began to re¬ 
gain its lust ground He brought an ex¬ 
traordinary high type of leadership to the 
lop His sagacity—recognized by his class¬ 
mates at Annapolis In 1917 In the The Lucky 
Bag observation that “He is our most con¬ 
vincing argument that ‘brains is king’ 
and a pleasing personality, coupled with 
conscientious devotion to duty, won tbc re¬ 
spect of colleagues in the other services and 
his political superiors He was the most fic- 
quently mentioned successor to General 
Bradley as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
There are few men in Washington who have 
risen. In the short space of less than 2 years, 
to the high position he had come to occujiy 
as one of the Nation’s chief military-policy 
makers. 
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Admiral Sherman had started on the deli¬ 
cate mission which took him to Europe with¬ 
in 10 days of his return from another visit 
to Korea. When he left Washington he was 
tired He had sought, by rigid self-discl- 
pline, to save his strength to meet the de¬ 
mands ol exacting and never-ending respon¬ 
sibility. Hlb death at 54 comes as another 
warning of the price we pay these days for 
loading good men down with heavier tasks 
than the strongest of them can carry His 
death is a grievous loss to the Navy and to 
the country he served with such distin¬ 
guished dedication of his fine ability. 
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OF 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

OF NOBTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Rewriting the Constitution," 
published in the Bismarck (N D ) Trib¬ 
une of July 13. 1951. I invite particular 
attention to the fact that Representative 
Usher L Burdick, of North Dakota, who 
IS quoted in the editorial, has an out¬ 
standing record as a Member of the 
Legislature of North Dakota, as speaker 
of the house, and as lieutenant governor. 
He IS one of the outstanding citizens of 
the State, and a man peculiarly versed 
in legal and State matters. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Rfwmting the CoNsTinmoN 

Congressman U'-iieb L Bithdick. of North 
Dakota. l.s much concerned. and properly so, 
over the apparent, authority which the 
Charter ol the United Nations holds over 
even the Constitution ol the United States. 

The Congressman is not alone in his con¬ 
cern Through the country there is a grow¬ 
ing demand that salcguards be estabhslied to 
protect the Constitution from being super¬ 
seded or rewritten by United Nations docu¬ 
ments. 

The concern stems In part Irom a decision 
handed down about a year ago by the Cali¬ 
fornia court of appeals, and containing what 
have been termed the "12 most ominous 
words of legal meanliiB" uttered in oui time. 

CHARTER IS NOW SUPREME 

In holding that the California alien land 
law Is nullified because it is in conlllct with 
an international treaty, the court said unani¬ 
mously. 

“The United Nations Charter has become 
the .supremo law of the land ’’ 

To students of govornmeiit, this was tan¬ 
tamount to saying that the Constitution al¬ 
ready has boon superseded by the United 
Nations Charter. 

The reason why this is true Is simple. The 
Constitution itself states that treaties made 
by the President, and approved by the Sen¬ 
ate, shall be the supreme law of the land. 
The United States subscribed in a consti¬ 
tutional manner to the United Nations 
Charter, as a treaty. Therefore, the Charter 
now Is the supreme law of the land. 

Moreover, any of the covenants or con¬ 
ventions sponsored by the United Nations 


have the standing of treaties and become the 
supreme law of the land once ratified by a 
two-thirds vote of the United States Senate. 

Thus It has happened that a law passed 
by Congress and held unconstitutional by 
the United States Supreme Court has later 
been upheld by the Supreme Court after a 
treaty covering the subject had been ratified 
by the Senate. 

Persons who feci deeply about the Impor¬ 
tance of preserving the Constitution point 
to this as proof of a dangerous anomaly: 
The Constitution can be used to negate it¬ 
self and to, In a measure, deprive the peo¬ 
ple of the United States of the very guaran¬ 
tees of individual liberty that the Consti¬ 
tution was Intended to preserve. 

There are several examples of how this can 
work 

One Is In the international covenant of 
human rights, which some scholars feel 
would supersede our own Bill of Rights. Our 
own Bill of Rights states that "Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of people peucably to as¬ 
semble " Thus the Bill of Rights makes 
these three freedoms untouchable 

But the International covenant says: 
"Freedom to manliest one’s religion oi be¬ 
liefs shall be subject only to such limitations 
as aie pursuant to law and are reasonable 
and necessary. • * •" 

If the covenant wore ratified, on the 
ground that the purpose was to implement 
a treaty, the Supreme Court might .say that 
Cougre.ss could pa.ss laws about religiou, tree 
speech, and free assembly 

CAN IT DE USED TO RESTRICT-* 

Another example is in the North Atlantic 
Treaty, ratihed in 1919 The Constitution 
says that only Conp can doclai e war The 
treaty says tlict we niu.-'^t regard an attack 
upon any one of the other slgnuiorv nations 
as an attack upon ourselves This means 
that the moment one of those other nations 
is attacked, we are at war whether we want 
to be or not and without a declaration of 
war by Congress 

Still anothci example Is in the genocide 
convention, whicli has gone into effect with¬ 
out the adherence oi the United btates The 
convention outlaws mass muidei, which is a 
purpose witli W'hlch all persons will agree, 
it also defines genocide as “ciiusmg seri¬ 
ous • * • mental harm to inemberB of" 

a “national, ethnical, racial, or religious 
group " BwRDif K interprets this as a prohi¬ 
bition against "hurting the feelings of any¬ 
one belonging to any sect, nationality, or 
religion " He leels that it can be u.sed to 
destrov free speech and free press in the 
United States 

The North Dakota Congrcs.sman has pro¬ 
posed a constitutional amendment which 
provides that a two-thirds vote of the entire 
Congress, Instead ol just the Senate, must be 
had to latily a treaty. 

It also has been proposed that the Con¬ 
stitution be amended to eliminate the pro¬ 
vision that a treaty Is a "supreme law of the 
land " The effect of this would ho to make 
treaties effective only insofar as they do not 
conflict with the Constitution. 

Americans were among the most idealistic 
supporters oi the United Nations and have 
been among the most idealistic advocates of 
United Nations covenants and conventions 
Intended to implement the Charter. They 
want to give this attempt to create greater 
harmony and justice among the family of 
nations every chance to work. 

At the same time they treasure their Con¬ 
stitution as the final guardian ot their indi¬ 
vidual liberties. They would not knowingly 
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Stand still while the Constitution and the 
safeguards It contans were whittled away by 
a series of international agreements about 
which they know little and have scant op¬ 
portunity to debate. 

Certainly the framers of the Constitution 
did not Intend, when they wrote the phrase 
that makes treaties the supreme law of the 
land, that such treaties were to take priority 
over the Constitution Itself. 

The question is a difficult one. but one 
which deserves consideration by all think¬ 
ing cltlaens and certainly by Congress. There 
is no more sacred human document in this 
land than our Constitution. Any question, 
however slight, as to its preservation, should 
not be lightly dismissed 


Grosi Rent in Relation to Income for 
Non-Farm-Dwelling Units 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 

OF nxiNOis 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 20. 1951 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the followinK letter; 

Department of Commerce, 

BOREAir or the Census, 
Wa^ihvigton, July 20, 1951. 
Hon. Sidney R Yates, 

Hounp of Represpniahves. 

Washington, D C, 

My Dear Mr Yates In accordance with 
youi lequest ol July 10, 1951, I am enclosing 
data on gross rent in relation to Income for 
noa-1 arm-dwelling units in the United 
States Separate figures are shown for one- 
person households, fur dwelling units cou- 
btiucted after 1945, and for those constructed 
beiore 1945. 

The data are based on a preliminary 
sample ol dwelling units enumerated in the 
1951) census ol housing Because they are 
based on a sample, they are subject to sam¬ 
pling variability and may dltier from the 
results which would bo obluliied from a com¬ 
plete tabulation 

Tables 1 and B contain summary distilbu- 
tloris of the renter-occupied dwelling units 
to permit an evaluation of the tuiltb for 
which the percentage of ^]-roBs rent to income 
was computed No compulations were made 
tor famiileb and Individuals occupying their 
quarters rent-free, those having iiicomct. of 
less than $100 during 1949, those with In¬ 
comes of $10,000 o” more, and those for 
whom Income or rent was not reported If 
the Income was over $10,000. the specific 
amount was not reported in the enumera¬ 
tion Tables 2, 3, 6. and 7 are based on tho.se 
units which reported a rental amount of 
$1 or more and an Income ol $100 to $9,999 

The median of 56 percent shown in table 
3 for total families and individuals with in¬ 
comes from $100 to $999 is slightly smaller 
than the corresponding median of 69 percent 
provided to Senator Sparkman several weeks 
ago. The B6-percent figure is based on a 
more detailed tabulation which enabled us 
to calculate u more refined median. 

The enclosed data have not been published 
by the Bureau ol the Census. If you make 
them public, it would be appreciated If you 
would cite the Bureau of the Census as the 
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sorrce and state that the figures are based 
on a preliminary sample from the 1950 
census of housing. 

A technical note explaining some terms 
and a statement of sampling variability is 
enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 

Roy V Peel, 

Diiector, Bureau of the Census. 

Table 1 —Primary families and individuals 
in nonfarm renter •occupied dwelling units, 
for the Untied States: 1950 
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Table 2 --Grow rent as percent of incaine for 
primary families and individuals in nun^ 
farm renter-occupied dwelling units, for 
the United States: 1950 
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Table 4.—Grow monthly rent of primary 
families and individuals in nonfarm 
renter^occupied dwelling units, for the 
United States: 1950 
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Pouio" Preliminary sample rUita 'rom ilie 1960 Ceusa'i 

Table 3—Median of "'gross rent as percent 
of income" for primary families and tndf 
tnduah in nonfarm renter-occupied dwell¬ 
ing units, hy income level, for the United 
States 1950 
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Table 7 —Median of "gross rent as percent of 
income" for primary families and indi- 
viduals in nonfarm renter-occupied dwell¬ 
ing units, by income level and year built, 
for the United States: 1950 
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Taule 8— Gioss monthly rent of pnvuny 
families and individuals in non farm rentei - 
occupied dwelling units, by yeai built, for 
the United States- 1950 


Sxuace I’lelnniiiiiiy sample ilata tio’ii l he lli.'JO Census 
of IloilMie' 

Table 6 —Primary families and individuals 
in noiifannrcntci-occupicd dwelling units, 
by year built, joi the United States -1950 
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Table 6 —Gross rent as percent of income for 
primary families and individuals in non¬ 
farm renter-occupied dwelling units, by 
year built, for the United States. 1950 


Bourco' Preliminary sample data from the 105(1 Census 
Of UouAlug. 


8ouiei I'U'iuiiinary sampli data from the l'J.6() (’ensiiS' 
of llousniK 

TECHNICAL NOTE 

Grobs rent The grow, rent is the contract 
monthly rent plus the reported average 
monthly cost puid by the renter for water, 
electricity, gat, uiid other fuel. (Contract 
monthly rent is the rent contracted lor by 
renters of non-farm-dwclllng units at the 
time of enumeration: the rent is the amount 
contracted for regardless of whether It in¬ 
cludes furniture, utilities, or personal serv¬ 
ices ) If furniture is Included in the con¬ 
tract rent, the reported estimated rent of a 
dwelling unit without furniture is used in 
the computation Instead of contract rent 

Income: Income Is the total amount of 
money income received in 1040 by all mem¬ 
bers of a primary family, or hy a primary in¬ 
dividual, from the following sources; money 
wages or salaries, net income (gross receipts 
minus expenses) from the operation of a 
farm, business, or profession: net Income (or 
loss) from rents, Inteiestand dividends: pen¬ 
sions; veterans’ payments or assistance; re¬ 
ceipts from roomers or boarders, royalties; 
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and other Income such as alimony, contribu¬ 
tions for support from persons who are not 
members of the household, pei iodic income 
from estates and trust funds, and periodic 
receipts from insurance policies or annuities. 

Gross rent as percent of income: The ‘‘gross 
rent as percent of income” is the percent of 
the income which is paid lor gross rent The 
yearly gross rent is expressed as a percentage 
o" the combined 1949 money Income of all 
persons lii the primary family, or the income 
of a primary individual The percentages 
were computed for each primary family and 
individual; the medians were based on the 
separate computations and nut on aggre¬ 
gate amounts of rent and income for a par¬ 
ticular group. 

Piimary Inmily, primary individual, and 
one-person households A primary lamily 
consists of a head and all persons related to 
him by blood, marriage, oi adoption and le- 
sldlng with him It no porson.s related to 
the head arc living with him, the head is 
considered a primary individual: there may 
01 may not be nonrelative.s living with him. 
A one-penson household consists ol a pii¬ 
mary individual living alone 

Year built The ‘‘yeai built" for a dwell¬ 
ing unit refers to the calendar year in 
which construction was completed Dwell¬ 
ing units ate classiAed by the date ol origi¬ 
nal Construction of the .structure in which 
they aie located, not by the yeai ol any ic- 
modellng, additions, reconstuictlon or Im- 
proicments that have taken place 

Nonfarm renter-occupied dwelling units 
A unit IS renter-occupied if any money 
lent m paid or If it is oroupied rent Iree 
Units occupied rent free are those wlilch aie 
not occupied by the owiiei and for which no 
money rent is paid Nonlnim units cuii- 
blbl of urban and rurul-iiunluriri dwelling 
uint.t 

Rniirce and reliability ol the data The 
figuies in tables 1 to 4 aie bleed on .i pie- 
liininaiv sample of n total ol 3fl,00() dwelling 
unit';, ol which 17.000 were noniarm rentei- 
occnplcd, selected Irom tho.se enumerated 
in tile 1950 censub of hnuslng These 
dwelling units are located in about 14 000 
census enumeration distiicts systcmnti- 
callv (-elected from all enumeration districts 
thioughout the Nation The liguics lor 
tables 5 to 8 arc based on n sample one- 
lilth as luige as the sample loi tables 1 to 4 

Because the figure.s are based on sample 
data, they are biibjccl to .samplin'’ vana- 
bilitj The chances aie about 19 out ol 30 
that the diflcrences clue to sampling varia¬ 
bility between the liguies in the enclosed 
tables and those which would he obtained 
from a complete tabulation ol the 1950 cen- 
su.s data aie less than the vailability indi¬ 
cated below 



For example, 14 percent of the primary 
famlllcb and individuals reported rental 
amounts which wore less than 10 percent 
of their income (table 2). The chances are 
about 19 out of 20 that a complete tabula¬ 
tion of the 1950 census would show that the 
proportion paying less than 10 percent of 


their Income for rent would be between 13 
percent and 16 percent. 
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The following table gives the sampling 
variability lor medians shoiMi In table 3 and 
table 7. 

The chances are 
about 19 out of 20 
that the median 
which would be 
Median of ‘‘gross rent as obtained from a 
pc: coin ol income” complete tabu- 

Total column in tion would be 
table 3 between— 

18 percent_17 and 19 percent 

60 pcrccnt.-__.__ 62 and 60 percent 

26 percent_22 and 30 percent 

19 percent_16 and 22 percent 

16 percent 13 and 19 percent 

13 percent_ 9 and 17 percent 

10 percent_ 6 and 14 peicent 

Table 7 

21 percent_18 and 25 percent 

in percent_17 and 19 percent 

56 peicent_49 and 07 percent 

26 percent__ 23 and 29 percent 

19 percent_18 and 20 percent 

16 percent_15 and 17 percent 

13 peicent_12 and 14 peicent 

10 percent_ 8 and 12 peicent 

Although the figuies arc based on tin la 
obtained Irom the 1950 cen-sus. there mat be 
diffeieuros between the data In the enclosed 
tables and the data to be published In the 
final 1950 census lepoits, apart lioin ditter- 
ences caused by the sam})llng variability 
The mam le.ison foi siieh cliffeieiices is Lliul 
the jncllminaiy estimates do not Include all 
oi Llie refinements that result irom the care- 
lul examination ol the schedules ami tables 
to which the tcnr.u'^ data will be subject prior 
to tlie publication ol the final repoit 

In addition to sampling variublllly and 
limitations ot the types mentioned above, 
the estimates arc subject to biases due to 
criois of resjionse and to nonieportlng The 
possible eflect ot such biases is not included 
in the measures of vaiinbtllty. data (jb- 
taiiied fiom a complete count oi all dwelling 
units ale also .subject to the.se blnse.s. 


Some Facts About the Livestock 
Situation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OI' 

HON, REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1951 
Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, while the livestock farmer does 
not take the position that he should 
have any special consideration that is 


not extended to all other groups of agri¬ 
culture, it appears that the public should 
be advised of some of the facts in re¬ 
gard to the livestock industry. 

Most of the discussion seems to be 
leveled at the beef producer, so we should 
get the picture of the extent of this in¬ 
dustry. A rather small percentage of 
the beef of the Nation is marketed as 
choice corn-fed .beef. This probably 
does not represent more than 6 or 7 per¬ 
cent of the beef and many markets 
have very few of this class of animals. 

Of course there has been a great de¬ 
mand for beef as the result of rather full 
employment but there are many factors 
involved Ever since 1913 when the 
Underwood Tariff Act was passed, we 
have been on a beef-importing basis and 
part of the difficulty in controlling beef 
prices IS due to the world price situa¬ 
tion The sheep industry is one ap¬ 
parent example—we have less sheep in 
the United States today than we had 50 
years ago and domestic production has 
not been encouraged The world price 
of wool has gone to $1.01 which is some 
200 percent of parity In other words, 
it IS evident that it is difficult to con¬ 
trol prices on any commodities when 
the world price is so much higher than 
our own domestic prices. Our imports 
of beef percentagewise, of course, are 
a much smaller part of the national beef 
production than are w'ool imports a part 
of the national production and consump¬ 
tion, but the influence is there just the 
same 

IMPORTANCF OF DAIRY CATTLF TO THE DFEP 

sum V 

On January 1,1940, before World War 
II. we had in the United States a total 
of 68,309 000 cattle Of this number over 
50 percent, or 36.432,000, W'ere clas.sed as 
milk cattle 

It appears that few people realize that 
a large peicentaae of the beef supply of 
the Nation comes from the dairy indus¬ 
try 

There arc two factors which should be 
very evident First, beef from beef cat¬ 
tle IS naturally an expensive product 
when one realizes the investment in¬ 
volved in keeping a cow a whole year 
only lor the calf she may have Sec¬ 
ond. beef produced as a side line to the 
dairy industry is important so far as the 
supply and price are concerned 

A large proportion of the processed 
meal and soft meat is derived from the 
dairy industry This, of course, applies 
to a laige percentage ol veal as well. A 
high percentage of the cattle numbers 
in the United States are in the Corn Belt 
with Chicago as the livestock capital of 
this country and the world The prin¬ 
cipal beef-producing States in numbers 
marketed are Texas, Iowa, Illinois, Min¬ 
nesota. and Wisconsin Since January 1, 
1943, the numbers of milk cattle in the 
United States have been less than the 
number of nonmilk cattle On Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1951, wc had an estimated total of 
84.000.000 head of cattle, 37.500.000 of 
which were milk cattle and the balance, 
or 46,500,000 were nonmilk cattle. 
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WHY T8B UVXSTOCK MJCM OPPOCS THl ADKIK* 
WniATION'S mr PROGllAX 

As previously pointed out we had a 
total of over 68,000.000 head of cattle 
on January 1,1940. Then came the hey¬ 
day of the Henderson-Bowles regime and 
while the housewife was having difO- 
culty in getting a piece of meat at the 
market for her family, the livestock pro¬ 
ducers increased their cattle numbers 
from 68,000,000 on January 1, 1940 to 
85,000,000 on January 1. 1945. This was 
an increase in numbers of 17,000,000 
head of cattle or a 25-percent increase 
at the very time the consumer was de¬ 
nied the opportunity of buying any meat. 
Immediately following World War n, 
large numbers of cattle were slaughtered 
and shipped out of the country, mostly 
to England. 

One of the main objections that the 
livestock men have to the present pro¬ 
gram of Mr. DlSalle, is due to the fact 
that he started off on the same road 
that was proven to be so ridiculous im- 
der the Henderson-Bowles approach. 
Mr. DiSalle, started out by putting in a 
program to license the number of peo¬ 
ple who could slaughter cattle and thus 
discourage slaughtering, and although 
he had no control over Imports, the result 
was that imported cattle sold for from 5 
to 10 cents per pound more than domes¬ 
tic cattle. This just does not make sense. 
So long as Johnston and DiSalle talk 
about quotas we can expect continued 
confusion. 

THE OUBO LEGISLATION INCREASED BEEP PBlCES 

The United States has less dairy cows 
now than it had 15 or 20 years ago and 
the milk production per capita is going 
down each year. If we had maintained 
the number of dairy cattle in proportion 
to the population of the country and had 
not subsidized the production of vegeta¬ 
ble oils, our supply of beef would have 
been considerably greater than it is at 
the present time. In other words, if we 
had the additional 5,000,000 dairy cattle 
that have been eliminated as the result 
of subsidizing oleo, we would have a more 
ample supply of beef now. In fact a bill 
was recently passed to bring In several 
thousand Mexican laborers to help har¬ 
vest the cotton crop at Government ex¬ 
pense, all of which adds to the vegetable 
oil subsidy. 

There are some indications that more 
consideration will be given to the live¬ 
stock industry legislatively, but at the 
present time a large part of the criticism 
accorded to the livestock producers is 
the result of either unwise or unfair 
legislative advantages given to the vege¬ 
table-oil producers and nonlivestock pro¬ 
ducers in the Nation. 

THE HOG SmiATlON 

Whereas the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture was anticipating a huge Govern¬ 
ment stockpile of pork in 1948. the hog 
producers saw the handwriting on the 
wall and marketed their animals in such 
a way that the Government was not 
called upon to advance any Federal funds 
for disposing of surplus pork. This hog;' 
situation is easier to keep under control' 
because a large percentage of commer¬ 
cial hogs are raised in a comparatively 


small area. The States of Iowa and Illi¬ 
nois alone produce a large percentage of 
the commercial hogs of the Nation, with 
parts of Indiana. Kansas, Nebraska, Mis¬ 
souri, Minnesota, and Wisconsin also 
producing large numbers. 

While there has been considerable 
complaint about the price of meat it 
should b^ept in mind that the price of 
pork in 1948 was one-third less than it 
has been during the past year in the 
Com Belt. The pork production can be 
increased rapidly as was shown during 
World War H, whereas the increase in 
beef is a much slower process. 

LACK OF LIVESTOCK LEADERSBIP 

It is apparent that the entire livestock 
supply could have been handled with 
much less heat and more common sense 
if we had had a more thoughtful ap¬ 
proach to the problem. Livestock lead¬ 
ership was offered by the Farm Bureau, 
National Grange, and other farm organ¬ 
izations In its advocacy of an increase in 
production but it was not cheerfully ac¬ 
cepted or appreciated. 

The quickest way of getting an in¬ 
creased meat supply is through chickens. 
Within a few weeks’ time millions more 
chickens can be made available and there 
has been considerable increase in this 
field but there is no doubt but what if as 
much time and effort had been extended 
to increase meat production as has been 
spent in trying to confuse and harm the 
program, the result would be that we 
would have a more acceptable situation 
than we are facing at the present time. 

Over the years the price of cattle at the 
market, Including commercial veal, has 
been slightly higher than pork. There 
is a relationship between the prices of 
these two meat products and an in¬ 
creased supply of one will have an in¬ 
fluence on the other. This also applies 
to the relationship between other pro¬ 
tein foods, such as chickens, eggs, and 
cheese. It was only a few months ago 
that there was considerable public criti¬ 
cism of the support program for eggs 
providing the Midwest producers 25 
cents per dozen. However, the day they 
took the support price off eggs it was 
evident the results might not be as satis¬ 
factory as some people anticipated. The 
support on eggs was a stabilizing influ¬ 
ence. The removal of this support is 
most assuredly going to result in less 
production and higher prices. 

It appears to me that the time has 
come when we had better stop trying to 
level the guns against the small percent¬ 
age of our people as the farmers are 
becoming a small percentage of the 
population. The fact that farm labor 
is difficult to obtain and the fact that 
a few hundred of these people harvest 
the crops while our own farm boys go 
to the cities or into the Army, is evi¬ 
dence to most everyone that the farm¬ 
ing business is not so attractive or rosy 
In comparison with other Industries. In 
other words, there is plenty of land and 
great opportunities for more people to 
produce if they desire to do so. The 
.difference between what the producer 
receives for his product and what the 
consumer pays lor It is rapidly becom¬ 


ing greater. The producer Is being crit¬ 
icized for the price that he is not re¬ 
ceiving but is being held accountable 
for. If one realizes the cost of produc¬ 
tion. Including the transportation costa, 
taxes, and all that goes with it, it should 
be evident that it is unfair to hold 
producer responsible for the Increased 
cost of food. It should be kept in mind 
that the producer of food puts In many 
more hours of work every day than the 
average worker. 

This is not altogether a problem here 
in our own country, it is a world prob¬ 
lem. It is ridiculous to listen to the 
voices that compare 1939 prices with 
present prices. In August 1939, although 
it was the seventh year of the more 
abundant life of the New Deal, you will 
find according to the official report of 
the United States Department of Ag¬ 
riculture. that cotton was bringing 8 
cents plus to the farmer, hogs 5 cents 
plus per pound, and wheat less than $1 
per bushel. Milk was selling for less 
than $1 per hundred pounds in Wiscon¬ 
sin. The Federal land bank foreclosed 
more farms in Wisconsin than In any 
year in its history. 

After all we hear a lot about what the 
agricultural programs have done, the 
facts are that no real attempt was made 
to help the farmer until the Steagall 
amendment to the Price Control Act was 
adopted. The war and talk of war has 
been a factor in maintaining prices since 
that time and of course we have had an 
increase in the public debt of about $200,- 
000,000,000 which is also in the picture. 

The philosophy of the support pro¬ 
gram as initiated by the Steagall amend¬ 
ment has been weakened by unwise agri¬ 
cultural leadership but this situation can 
be improved as the problems arise. We 
have at least adopted a policy that the 
labor involved in agriculture is worthy 
of a minimum wage somewhere near the 
support given other groups of our society. 
This is not a political matter, It is funda¬ 
mentally an economic question and In 
the future I believe we are going to find 
more consideration and equality extend¬ 
ed to the livestock industry than we have 
up to this time. 

Instead of further wrecking the live¬ 
stock industry like the sheep industry by 
lack of support, and the dairy Industry 
by subsidizing the vegetable oil substi¬ 
tutes, it appears we can look forward to 
more general support and consideration 
of American agriculture. This will be 
more apparent when we realize that we 
have weakened our system of conserving 
soil fertility by giving preference to soil 
depleting crops. 

AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES AND THE rUTUSE 
OF THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 

Anyone familiar with the agricultural 
possibilities of our great country should 
realize that we can increase its agricul¬ 
tural production more and more ma¬ 
terially when there is an Incentive to do 
so. Few people realize that ever since 
1925 we have been on an agricultural im¬ 
port basis in pounds, bushels, and tons. 
While propaganda might be that we 
have shipped large quantities of certain 
agricultural products, in total pounds, 
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bushels, and tons, we have been on an 
agricultural import basis ever since 1925. 
During the depression and the low-price 
years of the New Deal we had the largest 
agricultural imports we ever had in the 
history of this country, and since 1940, 
our so-called exports have been sub¬ 
sidized and given away, have been pretty 
well taken care of by imports for which 
cash was paid. Of course, we have given 
away half a billion dollars worth of to¬ 
bacco under the Marshall plan to feed 
the starving people of Europe. While 
such procedures may not be a good pub¬ 
lic policy m the future it is hoped that 
a constructive approach can be made to 
this problem. 

We have many undeveloped acres of 
land in this country and the State of 
Wisconsin alone has 4.000.0C0 acres of 
marshland that could be drained and 
converted into good productive land, to 
say nothing of the thousands of acres 
of cut-over land that could be used for 
raising farm products and developing 
livestock production, and additional mil¬ 
lions of acres adaptable to trees and 
forestry. 

Fundamentally, so long as we have op¬ 
portunities for expansion and food pro¬ 
duction we should be able to meet the 
situations as they present themselves be¬ 
cause any country that has the potential 
possibilities of adequate food supplies 
can, with the right attitude, meet the 
economic problems that arise. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN TH£ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, whatever 
happened to Ctovernor Dewey? Did he 
forget to take along some “information 
specialists” on his trip? 


The Bonut Riot of 1932 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

OF UAIME 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Bonus Riot of 1932 Back in 
News,” written by Richard Morris, and 
published in the Washington Post of 
July 22, 1951; also an article entitled 
“Secret Testimony of Commie on Bonus 
March Made Public," published in the 
Washington Times-Herald of July 14, 
1951. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Post of July 22, 19611 
BOHirs Riot of 1932 Back m News 
(By Richard Morris) 

A representative of the Comintern likened 
lt*to ‘*an alarm clock waking somebody up 
out of a dead sleep.'* 

General MacArthur called it “a bad-look- 
Ing mob animated by the spirit of revolu¬ 
tion.” 

A newspaper reporter compared It to “an¬ 
cient Carthage.” with thousands of men 
“encamped Just as, in ancient times, were 
the mercenaries of Hasdrubal.” 

Anyone who saw It recalls a scene of dis¬ 
tress that led to degradation and death, and 
finally to despair. 

The 2-month siege of the Nation’s Capital 
by hungry, ragged, determined veterans of 
World War I reached its climax In rioting 
and bloodshed 19 years ago Saturday. 

What brought this snowballing army of 
men—on foot, by automobile, by freight 
train—to Washington from Portland and 
Lansing and Memphis and Jersey City? 

The story of the bonus expeditionary 
force, with emphasis on the role of com¬ 
munism In its inarch and battle, was told 
again July 13 on Capitol Hill. 

The principal narrator, John T. Pace, 64, 
of Centerville, Tenn., told a subcommittee 
of the House Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee how he almost succeeded in his mis¬ 
sion to gain control of the army for com¬ 
munism 

Pace, who led a Michigan delegation to 
Washington in the 1932 bonus march but 
renounced the Communist Party In 1935, 
showed a remarkable faculty for recalling 
dates and events of the depression crusade. 

“The party instruction was to support the 
demands of veterans in all of their struggles 
and specifically where their actions were 
self-initiated in defiance of the law.” Pace 
testified at a closed session of the subcom¬ 
mittee 2 years ago. He was called to amplify 
this testimony 0 days ago, when It was first 
released. 

It was Pace’s *’candld opinion” that, had 
the agitation been continued another week, 
“the Communists would have gained the 
leadership of the bonus expeditionary forces, 
thereby resulting in forcing the Government 
to take the action that they did take, at a 
time when the results would have been 
much more disastrous." 

There is evidence that Pace may have ex¬ 
aggerated the party’s capabilities at this 
point, for many adherents of the bonus army 
had begun to vacate the Capital—since Con¬ 
gress had adjourned without enacting the 
$2,000,000,000 cosh bonus—before the ill- 
fated riot of July 28. 

Perhaps the dispersal of the legions un¬ 
der Commander Welter W Waters provided 
an opportunity for the Red minority to seize 
the control it had so long sought, only to be 
frustrated at every turn by the police and 
the veterans themselves. 

Joseph Zack Kornfeder, a member of the 
party’s central committee in 1032 but now 
an antl-Communist, told the subcommittee; 

"The spontaneous outburst of the bonus 
march created a crisis in the central com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party, because the 
party, although working for the creation of 
such a movement, had, as it were, missed the 
boat in getting it started; so it started by it¬ 
self and the problem then arose as to what 
could be done to get hold of this runaway 
movement and catch up with it.” 

The size of the bonus army, which began 
descending on Washington late in May 1932, 
was variously estimated at a maximum of 
from 10,000 to 20,000 men. Pace testified 
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that no more than 100 Communist Party 
members participated. 

“The active party group, party faction that 
we knew were reliable party members, would 
number no more than 26.'' he said. 

At the outset, the advent of Red agents 
was anticipated, On May 28, the Washing- 
ton Post reported that a group of former 
servicemen, now members of the Workers 
Ex-Servicemen’s League, affiliated with the 
Communist Party, will be segregated from 
the main army so as to avoid any untoward 
incidents. 

On May 30, the Invaders began arriving In 
force. They were greeted by Patrolman 
James E. Bennett of the Traffic Bureau, 
whose first published comment was; 

“Fellows, you're welcome here. But the 
minute you start mixing with Reds and So¬ 
cialists, out you go." The morning paper 
Bald the men cheered him. 

Waters, who had become recognized as 
the leader of the main force, then voiced an 
oft-repeated slogan: 

“You won’t have to eject them. If we find 
any Red agitators in the group, we’ll take 
care of them and take them to the District 
line. We came here under the same flag 
for which we fought." 

An optimistic system of discipline was in¬ 
augurated. It was said to be stricter than 
the Army, with company organization, re¬ 
veille, field kitchens, schedules, and policing 
details. 

Representative Wriqht Patman, Democrat, 
of Texas, author of the bonus bill then bot¬ 
tled up in the Ways and Means Committee, 
said he had ascertained that "all the men 
are orderly, sober, and sincere.” 

He also said that Police Commissioner 
Pelham D. Glassford “deserves commenda¬ 
tion for the great consideration" shown the 
men. 

Glassford, a retired brigadier general who 
maide hts motorcycle his headquarters, soon 
became a storm center because of his meth¬ 
ods of handling the situation. Pace, the 
Communist leader, told how his contingent 
of 700 or 800 defied police orders and camped 
at Thirteenth and B Streets SW. They were 
visited by Glassford. 

“He Immediately became very fraternal 
with us. We were busy building furnaces 
to cook on, cleaned out the apartment, took 
shower baths, and he furnished us with the 
necessary straw ticks, straw, and cooking 
utensils, and food for the first real supper 
we had had since we left • • •. 

“We were quite disturbed by the fact that 
the men began to think quite a bit of Gen¬ 
eral Glassford, which didn’t do our cause 
any too much good." 

On May 31, the BEF’s system of ferreting 
out Reds was tested. Two men who were 
distributing Communist literature In bil¬ 
lets at Twelfth and D Streets SW., were given 
a hearing by a "kangaroo court” and sen¬ 
tenced to 10 lashes on the back with a strap. 
The sentence was executed and they were 
thrown out of the camp. 

A group of men from 10 States, quar¬ 
tered at the Belber-Kaufmann vacant store 
near Eighth and 1 Streets SE., established 
a blacklist of men expelled for violations 
of regulations. A news account said "most 
of those expelled were convicted of agita¬ 
tion " 

Living conditions, sanitary facilities, and 
food became increasing problems early in 
June as the ranks swelled to several thou¬ 
sand, many of whom established camps at 
Anacostia. 

The first big parade and demonstration 
was staged June 8, after an alleged Red 
plot "to cause bloodshed by rioting” was 
aborted by police reinforcements and the 
main body of the BEF. 

District officials spent hours trying to de¬ 
vise ways of getting rid of the uninvited 
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vlsltoni. An offer of free truck rides out 
of the city was greeted with laughter and 
scorn. 

By June 14 enough signatures on a dis¬ 
charge petition had been obtained to force 
a House TOte on the boni» bill. **A parade 
at monster proportion and lavish color/* 
said the Washington Poet, lobbied for the 
measure along Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The House passed the bill by a 2ll-to-l76 
vote on June 15. Two days later the Senate 
registered an emphatic “no” by & e2-to 18 
vote. 

The BEP still rowed It would stay until 
the bonus was paid. Waters promised the 
defeat of President Hoover, who said he 
would veto the measure if It passed. And 
the Communists renewed their sporadic agi¬ 
tation. 

Even the left wing, however, was split 
factionally. One element, said to number 
about 700 and led by Roy W. Robertson, 
refused to be identitiied with Pace’s con¬ 
tingent. 

And In the main BEF, Waters and Harold 
B. FovUcrod, ctf Philadelphia, chairman of 
the legislative cmnmittee and director of 
the lobbying campaign, competed for power 
early In July. Poulkrod quit the BEP July 
9 and urged others to return home. 

Many followed his example, for Congress 
had voted a $100,000 loan for transportation 
to get the unwleldly force out of the city. 

On July 16, Congress adjourned. "That 
same day, the greatest massing of policemen 
seen In Washington since the race riots 
* • • entirely Isolated the area between 

the Treasury and War Department Buildings 
and H Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
Mortbwest, after an attempt by a straggling 
band of about 60 veterans to picket the 
White House had been broken up with a 
brief struggle, according to the Washington 
Post of July 17. 

Picketing the White House became the 
new tack of Pace's forces. On July 20, Pace, 
Beckworth E. Johnson, and Walter F. Elcher 
were Jailed on charges of parading without 
a permit and disorderly conduct. 

They were convicted and sentenced to pay 
$40 or serve 40 days. When Judge Isaac B. 
Hitt offered to release them if they would 
swear not to repeat the offense, both con¬ 
tended that they had committed no offense. 
The offer was withdrawn, and Defense 
Counsel Charles B. Ford announced he would 
appeal. 

It was a stroke of fate that Pace should 
be In Jail when the BEP occupation was 
turned into a rout by Federal troops under 
General MacArthur. then Chief of Staff, on 
July 28 

The crisis apparently had been passed. 
The Washington Post that morning had 
printed little more than a column about 
the BEF. For weeks, the story had been 
running for several columns daily, gtartlng 
on page 1. 

The Inconspicuous one-column headline of 
July 28 blossomed into a two-line, eight- 
column banner July 29: 

“One Slain, 60 Hurt, as Troops Bout BEF 
With Gas Bombs and Flames.” 

With dramatic suddenness, the evacuation 
of buildings on Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
near Third and Fourth Streets, exploded Into 
a riot between veterans and police. One 
veteran was shot and killed and another was 
fatally wounded. Six policemen wore In¬ 
jured, two seriously, by veterans hurling 
brickbats and wielding axes. 

Seven hours later, at 4: 22 p m.. President 
Hoover announced he had ordered out troops 
to put an end to “rioting and defiance of 
civil authority ” 

Mounted cavalrymen and infantrymen 
with fixed bayonets moved down the avenue 
behind tanks. Flames swept the crude huts 
and lean-tos where the bedraggled army had 
camped over u wide area of the Capital, 

Most of Pace's men had moved out before 
the troops reached their camp. He was to be 


released from jail several days later* after 
charges against him were dropped. 

The terrified veterans fled in all dlrectloni, 
many with their wives and children. Some 
60 suspected Communists were rounded up, 
only to be released after order was restored. 

General MacArthur, the ranking officer of 
the Army, had accomplished his mission as 
commander of a force of 800 troops. 

Most of the veterans went to Johnstown. 
Pa., to lick their wounds and reorganise for 
a future day. But their plan was never 
realized. 

Such was the scene In Washington in the 
hot, hunaid, hungry days of July 1932. when 
the big news elsewhere was prohibition and 
renomination of Hoover and nomination of 
Roosevelt, and the Lindbergh kidnapping and 
the rise of Hitler. 

JProm the Washington Tlmes-Herald of July 
14. 1951] 

SxcaxT Tbstimokt or CoMun ow Bonus 
Maxch Madx Public—Hoxtsx Invkstiqators 
Bxvxal Facts Suf?kksskd 21 Months bt 
Dkmocrats 

The secret testimony in 1949 of a former 
communist leader, exposing the Bed leader¬ 
ship of the 1932 soldiers* boniis march on 
Washington, was made public yesterday by 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities. 

The testimony had been suppressed for 
21 months when It was published last June 
1 by the Tlmes-Herald and Chicago Tribune. 
Representative Vkloe, Republican, of Illinois, 
a member of the committee, said the testi¬ 
mony had apparently not been published by 
the Democratic majority of the committee 
because it contradicted an old smear at¬ 
tack on General MacArthur who cleared the 
bonus marchers out of the Capital. 

LBOION WAS Duran 

The committee recalled John T. Pace, 63, of 
Centerville, Tenn., former high Commxinist 
Party official, as a witness In open sessslon 
yesterday and then made his suppressed 
testimony a part of the record. 

Commenting on Vsxoe's charge, Chairman 
Wood, Democrat, of Georgia, said one com¬ 
mittee member (revealed by the Times-Her- 
ald as Missouri Democrat Mouldzb) had 
voted against publication of the testimony 
in 1949 because It disclosed the American 
Legion as dupes of the Communists in 1932. 
Legion officials said they, on the contrary, 
had urged publication of the testimony to 
Instruct veterans’ organizations In tricks of 
the Communist Party. 

Pace repeated his testimony that Commu¬ 
nist agitators, Including himself, fomented 
the bonus march and would have provoked 
bloodshed and riots in Washington if Mac¬ 
Arthur had not restored order without in¬ 
jury to a single veteran. 

BLKANOX HELPED 8MEAX 

Malicious bonus-march stories have been 
circulated against MacArthur for nearly 20 
years. Left-wingers, including Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, helped spread reports that gun¬ 
fire was ordered by MacArthur. The facts, 
as outlined by Patrick J. Hurley, then Sec¬ 
retary of War, were that not a .shot was fired 
and not a single veteran was Injured in the 
evacuation. 

Asked If the Communist Party should be 
outlawed, Pace said the time for such ac¬ 
tion was long past due, 

‘“There is nothing to the argument that 
such action would drive the party under¬ 
ground,” he said. "The real backbone of the 
leadership of the party has always been 
undergrotinct and always will be until the 
revolution. Those who operate openly ere 
only fronts for the real leaders.’* 
baltimorb witnesses deft commie quiz 
Five witnesses from Baltimore refused yes¬ 
terday to fcjive the House Un-American Activi¬ 


ties Committee any information about Com¬ 
munist activity In the defense area of the 
city. 

All declined to answer queetlons about 
communism on the grounds that to do so 
might Incriminate them. 

They were Thelma Qerande, a former btisl- 
ness-offlee manager for Marine Shipbuilding 
Workers Union; William W. BUI. feumer pres¬ 
ident of the Baltimore local of the United 
Electrical and Machine Workers Union; Her¬ 
bert J. Hichol, a field organlaer for U. E.; 
Milton Self, a shipyard worker; and Irving 
Winkler, a mechanic. 

Self, Winkler, and Nlchol were identified 
as members of the Communist Party In re¬ 
cent testimony by Mrs. Mary Stalcup Mark- 
ward. one-time undercover agent for the FBI. 
Each refused to affirm or deny her aUegatlon. 

Miss Gerande refused to reply when asked 
If she were a member of the Communist 
Party. But she criticized the comonittee for 
what she said was its faUttre to investigate 
anti-Semitic organizations “indicating you 
are sympathetic with them.” 

Representative Jackson (Republican), of 
California, told her "anyone who says that 
lies.” 


Critici$m of Pick-Sloan Plu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

or north DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Afondoy, July 23, 1951 

Mr. LANQER. Mr. President, I .ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Writer Explains Why Pick- 
Sloan Plan Won’t Work.” written by 
Richard Baumhoff, of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, and published in the Bismarck 
(N. Dak.) Leader of July 19, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows; 

Wazna Explains Why Pick-Sloan Plan 
Won t work 
(By Richard Baumhoff) 

Three big new dams are being built In the 
Missouri River in the Dakotas and the wator- 
resourco program In the Missouri Basin has 
been underway for 6 years with expenditures 
running to about a billion and a quarter 
dollara-—but right now the lower river and 
some of its main tributaries are suffering 
from a severe Hood- 

People are asking why such destructive 
floods have not been stopped. The fact is 
that only a limited amount of construction 
has been accomplished on projects designed 
to control floods In the lower or eastern end 
of the basin, reaching to St. Louis. Main 
projects have been stymied for various rea¬ 
sons, as will be related here. 

AGENCY BRINCIPALLT CONCERNED 

This discussion deals essentially with the 
existing Interagency program for the Mis¬ 
souri Valley—the expanded Pick-Sloan Plan 
vrritten into law by Congress late in 1944 
The agency principally concerned therein, 
under the coordinating efforts of the 
Missouri Interagency Committee, is the 
Army's Corps of Engineers, which has flood 
control as a prime civil function. 

Advocates of a Missouri Valley Authority 
have raised the argument that an MVa 
might do a better Job, but as yet there Is no 
MVA nor any physical plan of work an MVA 
might do, and the perennial bill for on MVA 
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has not even been Introduced In the current 
session of Congress. 

Fort Peck Dam, a huge structure on the 
Missouri River in Montana, built before 
World War II, and the three dams now b«^- 
ing erected in the Dakotas can exert a cer* 
tain effect on flood control downstream. But 
the Army engineers can make no claim that 
these dams would do more than reduce the 
flood crest above St. Louis and Kansas City 
by more than a few feet. 

(At the present time downstream areas in 
Kansas and Missouri are experiencing one of 
the most disastrous floods In history.) 

In North Dakota criticism of the Pick- 
Sloan plan is directed at the huge cost of 
the Garrison Dam—which is expected to 
cost twice as much as originally estimated 
by the Army engineers. Critics point out 
that the cost to taxpayers hardly Justlflcs 
the good-will effect—either in flood contrul» 
electiic power production, navigation pur¬ 
poses or for irrigation. The Plck-SIoan plan 
for irrigating large areas in northwestern 
North Dakota has been proven to be com¬ 
pletely unsound, because NDAC scientists 
point out that soil analysis of the area indi¬ 
cate the land is not the type that can stand 
Irrigation. 


Government Controls 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 

or OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 23, 1951 
Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
ri pa ling with the problem of controls and 


All in all the Garrison dam project appears 
to be nothing but a huge “pork barrel” dam 
that looks impressive but in reality has little 
real value. 


Public Housing Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1951 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a statistical report showing the 
status of the low-rent public-housing 
program as of May 1. 1951. Prom this 
report it can readily be seen how ill- 
considered was the action of the House 
of Representatives on May 4 in reducing 
the construction during fiscal year 1952 
from 50,000 units to 5,000 units: 


OPS written by Philip W. Porter, a well- 
known writer of keen insight and of great 
ability, and published in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of July 14,1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Porter on Controls—Asks for Death or 
OPS— Predicts Price Drop—More Infla¬ 
tion Not Necessarily Bo 

(By Philip W. Porter) 

It looks now as If the House In Washing¬ 
ton is going to cut the heart out of the con¬ 
trols extension bill, but it ought to have the 


courage to go all the way and kill the whole 
OPS political monstrosity built up by Mike 
DlSalle. 

If there were ever any need for the retail 
mumbo-Jumbo of confusion set up by this 
agency—and even that is open to doubt— 
It has been completely dispelled by the cool¬ 
ing off of the Korean War, the rise of vast 
Inventories of consumer goods, the tendency 
toward falling prices, and the report of near¬ 
record crops. 

There is no emergency today. Certainly, 
the rearmament program should be kept go¬ 
ing at a high rate, and there should be 
Government authority to channel scarce 
materials Into war goods. But the rate at 
which the war goods are exhausted Is now 
being cut back by the slowdown of shoot¬ 
ing (and possible complete stop) In Korea. 
We are not on a full-scale war footing, either 
for men or materials. 

nonexistent menace 

Yet the OPS office Is paying thousands of 
employees for doing nothing effective or of 
consequence. Nothing could be more ab¬ 
surd than to maintain a large force ol Gov¬ 
ernment employees pretending to cope with 
a menace which has ceased to exist. With 
most prices below celling and every Indica¬ 
tion that they will continue to slide off, with 
merchants getting the jitters and having 
sales, and definite signs of a buyers’ strike, 
why keep all these birds going through the 
motions? 

Even the most ardent advocates of con¬ 
trols admit now that infiatlon has calmed 
down. But they contend that It will Inevi¬ 
tably start up again, when the war materials 
plan gets Into fuller production. 

That has all the earmarks of a plain 
guess, and a bum one. Sure, there will be 
more military hardware produced as the con¬ 
tracts, slow up to now, are filled, but If the 
stores are loaded with consumer goods and 
people are not buying and not likely to buy 
unless prices fall, why should there inevit¬ 
ably be an Inflation? The war factories are 
not paying wartime overtime, the consumer 
goods Industries are already cutting back 
and installment credit is and should remain 
tighter. 

will go on and on 

Well, even if inflation doesn't take hold 
In the fall, It surely will by next spring, they 
say. That’s another guess. Meanwhile, un¬ 
less something drastic Is done to rid the 
taxpayers of these new salary-drawers, com¬ 
plete with offices, secretaries, Government- 
paid phones and cars, It will go on and on, 
just like all bureaucracies. No Federal job¬ 
holder ever recommended the abolition of 
his Job The sensible cotU'se is to abolish 
the whole useless set-up and let next spring 
take care of Itself. 

When the wartime OPA was abolished 
stocks of goods were small and the pipe 
lines were not full. People had more money 
than they knew how to spend. It was natural 
that they bid up prices before production 
caught up. But the situation Is reversed 
today There Is plenty of stuff to buy. (The 
purchasing agents will tell you sadly there 
Is too much.) And people are much more 
reluctant to part with a buck than they 
were In 1946. They’re overcommitted on in¬ 
stallments, they are feeling the high coat of 
living, they have become more tax conscious. 
And having got sucked into two war scares 
of buying—last July and last January—tliey 
are much more wary now. 

Washington reports say Mr. Truman, the 
control bosses, and the union spokesmen are 
surprised and discouraged because there has 
been practically no public response to their 
hysterical screams for controls. Why should 
there be? The majority of the public Is get¬ 
ting wise to them. It can see through the 
sham and recognize the program for what 
It Is—Just a stacking of new job holdem, 
without any noticeable effect on prices. 


Vmtvd States total—Public housmg program under Housing Act of 1949, by Stated 
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The unliua hoseee are particularly upset, 
hut why they should expect favorable re¬ 
sponse to their propaganda is also a mystery. 
The public took their measure last fall and 
elected a majority of Congressmen who op¬ 
posed them personally, exposed soclaltstlo 
"controls** and spoils politics. Why be sur¬ 
prised when these Congressmen vote the way 
their constituents want? The unions still 
haven’t realised that the voters don't want 
a union-controlled, socialistic, job-stacking 
administration. There is even doubt that 
the XDemocrats themselves today have a ma¬ 
jority within their own party for it. The 
southern Democrats and the northern Jef¬ 
fersonians don’t want it—that's for sure. 


Better Govemmeiit ForeeaiU 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or wnscoNBiN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, in the current issue of Newsweek, Mr. 
Henry Hazlitt, an eminent economist, 
points out that for the fiscal year 1951, 
the administration made a series of very 
bad guesses. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including an interesting 
article with tables set forth and I com¬ 
mend it to the attention of the Members: 

Government Plan Thysele 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

In its budget estimates for the fiscal year 
1951 the administration made a series of 
bad guesses. The President originally figured 
that the Government would spend $42,400,- 
000.000, take in $37,300,OOO.cOO. and end up 
with a deficit of $5,100,000,000. 

This estimate was made In January 1860. 
Had Mr, Truman foreseen the outbreak of 
war in Korea that June his deficit guess 
would probably have been even larger. Last 
January, after 0 months of actual fighting 
and moblllEatlon, he turned in a revised esti¬ 
mate reducing the expected Federal deficit 
to $2,700,000,000. Less than 3 months later 
this was changed to an expected surplus of 
$2,900,000,000. When the fiscal year had 
actually closed on June 30 last, actual Gov¬ 
ernment expenditures had come to $44,700,- 
000,000, receipts to $48,000,000,000, and the 
surplus to $3,300,000,000. 

So, in spite of an unexpected year of war, 
an estimated d»*flclt of $6,100,000,000 be¬ 
came an actual surplus of $3,300,000,000. 
This was an error of $8,400,000,000—an 
amount greater than the total average an¬ 
nual expenditures for all purposes in the 
Roosevelt administrations prior to the Sec¬ 
ond World War. This huge error merely 
comes on top of a record of chronic bad 
guesses. The table below compares for each 
year since 1934 the President's estimates (in 
millions of dollars) of expenditures, receipts, 
and deficits for the following fiscal year with 
the realities of that year. 

Even If we disregard the five war years. 
1942 to 1946. inclusive, and the wartime 
year 1951, we find that In the remaining 
11 peacetime years there was an average 
error of 20 percent in estimating expendi¬ 
tures. an average error of 13 percent In 
estimating revenues, and appalling errors and 
reversals in estimating surpliues and deficits. 
In short, a government that presumes to plan 
and forecast for everybody cannot even esti¬ 
mate with reasonable accuracy what its 
own expenditures, revenues, and surplus or 


deficit are going to be. It eannot predict 
even Ite own action, and makes errors of a 
dimension that would bankrupt a private 
business in no time. 
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I Hnrf»lua. 
« Deficit. 


The Chippewa National Forest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled *Torestry’s Challenge to Amer¬ 
ica.’* published in the Grand Rapids 
Herald-Review of July 19,1961. It refers 
to the Chippewa National Forest and its 
management, recently the recipient of an 
award for most distinguished accom¬ 
plishment. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Foskstrt*s Chazxemok to America 

The Chippewa National Forest and Its 
management were recently given an award 
for most distinguished accomplishment. To 
those who know the fewest and its sincere 
personnel, the honor is known to be well 
merited. 

In recent years there has been a great 
change in the forest problem. There has 
been much discussion of the needs of for¬ 
estry and how they might be met. There 
hpt been a period of agitation, debate, con¬ 
troversy, indecision, uncertainty, and some 
accomplishment. Today there is no doubt, 
in the mind of any impartial observer, that 
forests can be protected, conserved, and de¬ 
veloped through an effective cooperation of 
man with nature. 

It has been demonstrated that fires can be 
controlled if the State and the Nation de¬ 
cree It and make possible the necessary fa¬ 
cilities. New chemicals and methods can 
go far in checking disease and pests. Bnish 
can be cut back. The problem in forestry is 
largely that of dividing up the soil and the 
sun. That means thinning of some stands 
and replanting ot others, both expensive 
processes. Forests should be properlv har¬ 
vested and the!’* products u£*ed to the best 
advantage. All of these things can be done 
if the means to do them are provided 

The problem of forestry is now one, not 
only of trees or science, but of money- 
hard. cold cash. If the people of the State 
and the Nation wish the proper conserva¬ 
tion and development of their forests, all 
that they need to do is to reach into their 
own pockets. Forcstsrs are ready. Nature 
is willing The forests are waiting Any¬ 
thing that Americans wish to do for their 
forests they can accomplish by providing an 
adequate support for forestry. 

Nature has been so lavish that Americans 
have long thought that they could get all 
that they wished from the forests for all 
time. Up to a generation ago the Nation 
did nothing to forests except cut them. 
There has been realization in late years that 
forest conservation and development is not 
only possible but necessary. At that the 
States and the Federal Government are now 
spending an amount for all forest programs 
which is less than 70 cents a year for each 
man, woman, and child in the Nation. 

To double expenditures for forestry. State 
and Federal, would require another 70 cents 
per capita, or an aggregate of about a hun¬ 
dred million dollars. In these days of many 
dollars, this is a small amount of money. 
Translated Into more understandable terms 
it may be computed that America's expendi¬ 
tures for forestry may be doubled for the 
price of an hour's work a year by each wage 
earner in the Nation. To double forestry 
expenditures would be the equivalent of but 
a dollar or two for each thousand feet of 
lumber or ton of paper produced annually 
in the United States A hundred million 
dollars is one twenty-fifth of 1 percent of 
the present annual national income. 

Though appropriated by legislatures and 
Congress and collected from the taxpayers, 
forestry expenditures are not taxation in 
the ordinary sense. They are, in truth, capi¬ 
tal expenditures which, in varying periods 
of time, will return In some form to the 
American people. 

The friends of forests must not be timid. 
The cause which they represent is great 
and the influences which will aid are ex¬ 
tensive and strong. The forests have built 
nearly every home in America since the days 
of Plymouth Rock. They have built the 
barns and fenced the farms of the Nation. 
The forests have furnished the poles which 
now carry scores of millions of miles of talk- 
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Ingwlrti. Oadar KDd pine support the wires 
for power emi light. The steel rails of the 
Natloh rest upon trees from the forests. 
Forests protect lakes and waters, game and 
fish, and they provide pleasure and Inspire* 
tlon for every pnaon in the land. Forests 
help to make the paper for newspapers, 
magaelnes, and books, and the publisher and 
the forester are partners In one of the great¬ 
est undertakings in democracy. 

With moral, industrial, and spiritual obli¬ 
gations to forests that are beyond measure¬ 
ment. the practical help that forests now so 
sorely need should come forth readily. 


CoveBUBt OB Human Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 

or OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 23. 1951 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Covenant on Human Rights.” 
published in the Palladium-Item and 
Sun-Telegram, of Richmond, Ind.. on 
July 20.1951. It deals with the problem 
which 1 discussed on the floor of the 
Senate during the past week. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Covenant on Human RiOHTb 

The United Nations covenant on human 
rights carries a high-sounding name. But 
the name belles the vicious purpose of this 
pact. 

Senator Bbicksb said it should be called 
the United Nations covenant on human 
slavery. Why? 

Because it jeopardlees certain basic free¬ 
doms of the people. 

If accepted by the United Nations General 
Assembly next November and ratified by 
our Senate. It virtuaUy would repeal the 
religious and press freedom guaranties of 
oiu: Constitution. 

Senator Brickes has introduced a resolu¬ 
tion which would disapprove the Covenant 
on Human Bights and would direct our rep¬ 
resentatives at the United Nations to drop 
negotiations on it. 

The covenant was prepared under the 
"Immediate direction of lifrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt,'* who was Chairman for 6 years 
of the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights. She resigned as Chairman 
last April. 

The State Department, according to Sena¬ 
tor Brxcker, is backing this scheme which 
would enable It "to stifle all criticism of the 
so-called Fair Deal." 

Senator Brickeb charged that Secretary of 
State Acheson, who Is a constitutional law¬ 
yer. "cannot help but know that to ratify 
the covenant would radically change the 
meaning of the Constitution. To date Mr. 
Acheson has been strangely silent in regard 
to this covenant." 

The threat to religious freedom is in arti¬ 
cle 16 which provides that freedom to mani¬ 
fest one’s religion or beliefs shall be subject 
to such limitations'* as are pursuant to law 
and are reasonably necessary to protect pub¬ 
lic safety, order, health, or morals, or the 
fundamental rights and freedoms of others." 

xcvn—App.-288 


Our Constitution guarantees absolute 
religious liberty. Under the covenant on 
human rights, a dictator can outlaw a reli¬ 
gion by merely ruling that It Is inimical 
to the public safety or the freedoms of 
others. 

In the same way, the Government can 
control the press In "case of a state of emer¬ 
gency." Senator Brickrr rightly pointed 
out that President Roosevelt could have 
applied this control and restriction In any 
of the emergencies experienced in the days 
of the New Deal. 

The covenant is a smoothly worded In¬ 
strument by which the press, for instance, 
could be shut down for criticizing president 
Truman's Fair Deal and his foreign policies. 

Any administration having a majority 
vote in the Congress could provide such re- 
trlctions of freedom of speech or of the press 
as it deemed needed for the national secu¬ 
rity or public order. 

By declaring an emergency, as set otit in 
the covenant, the President could close all 
newspapers in the country. 

By resorting to the plea of emer:’ency. 
Peron closed La Prensa because he believed 
It necessary for “the protection of national 
secxirlty." 

That Is the practice which the covenant 
would authorize and legalize for the head 
of any government. 

Senator Bricker performed a public serv¬ 
ice in citing the dictatorial restrictions In 
t..e so-called covenant of human rights. 

The Congress should adopt his resolution 
to disapprove this global pact that will 
abridge our religious and press freedoms. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OR 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNI'TED STATES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a dis¬ 
tinguished foreign publication, the Lon¬ 
don Economist, which has long and re¬ 
alistically reported America’s rise to 
world leadership, has come forth with its 
view on how the St. Lawrence seaway 
project ties in with the full mobilization 
of America’s strength. 

I ask unanimous consent to Include in 
the Record excerpts from an article of 
April 21. 1951, carried in the Economist, 
entitled “New Hope for the Seaway.” I 
believe it will benefit all of us to read 
this. It will remove us for a while from 
the confusion surrounding the discus¬ 
sion of the St. Lawrence question in this 
country, and expose us to the objectivity 
and mature Judgment of trained and 
experienced students of world affairs. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

For almost half a century Americans, like 
Canadians, have dreamed of a seaway 2,300 
miles long that would Join the land-locked 
Middle West with the salt-water highways 
of the world via the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence. Interest has been quickened 
by the prospect of harnessing, for elec¬ 
tricity production, the tremendous water 
power of the International Rapids section 
of the river. 

The seaway would put directly Into world 
commerce at low cargo rates the Immense 


agricultural, mineral, and Industrial riches 
of the Midwest. Great Inland cities like 
Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland would be¬ 
come ocean ports, yet In wartime the ship- 
line would be secure from prowling subma¬ 
rines. And the American half of the 13,- 
000,000,000 kilowatts of hydroelectrlciiy to 
be made available each year would help to 
relieve the serious power shortages In upper 
New York State and New England. 

Although this project fires any disin¬ 
terested Imagination, and is a nonpartisan 
Issue, It Is a chronic source of Intense con¬ 
flict for special and sectional interests—be¬ 
tween rail and water transport companies, 
between private coal and electricity con¬ 
cerns and those who want public water 
power, between ports on the Atlantic Ocean 
and Gulf of Mexico and those on the Great 
Lakes, between businesses In the East and 
In the Middle West, and so on. All the 
national farm organizations want the sea¬ 
way as a cheap avenue for grain exports, 
but industrial Interests are sharply divided 
and the trade unions tend to go along with 
the Industries they serve. Thus, the rail¬ 
road brotherhoods line up behind the rail 
carriers, while the longshoremen back the 
seaports: coal companies which still oppose 
the venture have the miners’ redoubtable 
Mr. John L. Lewis In their corner 

The loudest voices In the preecnt contro¬ 
versy, however, are not those of eastern op¬ 
ponents but of mldwestern proponents, who 
have recently recognized that the supply of 
high-grade iron ore (which comes fiom the 
i:e8abl Range in the Lake Superior district of 
Minnesota), Is dimnlshlng at an alarming 
rate, end may be exhausted within a decade. 
The Secretary of Commerce says the United 
States will have to Import 40,000,000 tons 
of iron ore by 1060. Here la a long-term 
threat to the prosperity of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Michlgui—perhaps the great¬ 
est manufacturing center In the world and 
one which produces 70 percent ol America’s 
steel. The threat la scarcely lessened by new 
discoveries of limited deposits in Ontario 
or by plans for utilizing low-grade taconlte— 
still a slow and expensive process. The only 
real promise of relief is In the discoveries of 
Labrador and Quebec, north of the Gulf of 
St, Lawrence port of Seven Islands. This 
area, which probably contains as much high- 
grade ore as the Mesebl district, is now 
being developed by several mldwestern steel 
companies. 

For a generation businessmen and indus¬ 
trialists in tbe Middle West felt that they 
could ignore the dispute. But they have 
been taking anxious second looks since they 
realized the cost handicap their region 
would suffer If Iron ore had to be brought 
In by way of the Atlantic and expensive rail 
transit from the coast. • * • As a result, 

mldwestern farm organizations and trade 
unions which have long pleaded the seaway 
cause are being reinforced by worried edi¬ 
tors, chambers of commerce, steel makers 
and steel users. Huge concerns like the Gen¬ 
eral Motors Corp. and the Ford Co are now 
actively interested. 'The important Ohio 
Valley Improvement Association has changed 
over from opponent to advocate. 

In his budget message Mr. Truman asked 
Congress for $20,000,000 to launch the sea¬ 
way and power project, and this time his 
plea Is sharpened by intimations from Ot¬ 
tawa that, if the United States continues 
to mark time, Canada will next year begin 
to construct both seaway and power plant 
on its side of the border. The opposition 
is still strong and vocal, but there Is a grow¬ 
ing feeling, in and out of Congress, that an 
enterprise which makes obvious economic 
and engineering sense and one which Mr. 
Herbert Hoover once called the greatest in¬ 
ternal improvement yet undertaken on the 
North American continent will eventually 
be can led out. 
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Letton Available ia Yalta Pact 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF XUJNOU 

XN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16, 1951 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I am inserting an article by the 
Alsops, entitled ‘‘Lesson Available in 
Yalta Pact,” and appearing in the Chi¬ 
cago Sun-Times of July 22. 

Their article clearly brings forth the 
fact that the attacks on the Yalta agree¬ 
ment have been unwarranted, unjusti¬ 
fied, and unfair. It leaves no room for 
doubt about the attitude at the time of 
the agreement of one of the administra¬ 
tion’s most bitter critics, Maj. Gen. Pat¬ 
rick Hurley. Moreover, after reading 
the article, which is based on facts, one 
cannot help but conclude that the anti- 
administration forces presently beating 
their breasts and tearing their hair over 
the Yalta agreement are responsible for 
the present state of the world—not the 
agreement itself. The article is well 
worth the time to read carefully and 
completely: 

Lesson Available in Yai.ta Pact 

(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

Washington —This la a pretty good time 
to think about the Yalta agreement—but not 
in the idiotically misleading manner that 
lately has become fashionable The real 
point about Yalta is that it was a pretty 
good deal, if the other parties to the bargain 
had only kept It 'And the bargain might 
have been kept, too, if it had not been for our 
own folly 

Speaking particularly of the far-eastern 
aspect of the Yalta agreement, there are three 
facts that every one forgets. First. Roose¬ 
velt olTered Stalin concessions in Manchuria 
because his chief military advisers wished to 
buy Russian aid in the conquest of the Jap¬ 
anese Islands, which then officially was esti¬ 
mated likely to cost 2 years and half a 
million American lives. Second, this offer 
was made with the practical thought clearly 
In mind that the Soviet armies in Siberia 
could and would seize these Manchurian po¬ 
sitions in any case. 

Third—and this is what is most impor¬ 
tant—a promise to enter the Japanese war 
was not Stalin’s only part in the bargain. 
Stalin also recognized the government of 
Chlang Kei-shek as predominant in China; 
and he promised to “support” the Chlang re¬ 
gime by every means in his power. Further¬ 
more. he embodied this recognition of 
Chlang's predominance and his promise of 
support In his treaty with Chungking, nego¬ 
tiated after Yalta by Dr. T. V. Soong and 
approved by Chlang himself. 

There is no doubt that on its face this 
was a good deal, as Maj. Oen. Patrick Hurley, 
among others, frankly stated at the time. 
The power of the Chinese Nationalists al¬ 
ready was declining. The power of the 
Chinese Communists already was growing. 
And if Stalin, the master of the Chinese Com¬ 
munists. would help to establish Chlang as 
the ruler of China, it was the cheapest way 
out of a messy business. 

What is Interesting and new is the further 
fact that Stalin actually did try, for a while, 
to keep the promises he gave Roosevelt at 
Yalta and T. V. Soong in Moscow. It is to 
be hoped that the essential documents to 
support this addition to history soon will be 
published in Belgrade 


Meanwhile, it can only be said that one of 
these correspondents, when In Yugoslavia 
recently, was given what appeared to be in¬ 
disputable proof. This came from leading 
Yugoslavs who had been in touch with mem¬ 
bers of the politburo of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party in the postwar period, when 
Chinese and Yugoslavs still were linked, of 
course, by the same faith. 

In brief, Stalin ordered Mao Tze-tung and 
his fellow Chinese Communists to enter a 
coalition government in China on the terms 
already laid down by Hurley as President 
Roosevelt's representative at Chungking. 
These coalition terms were calculated, or so 
Hurley then believed, to Insure that the 
Communist members of the proposed coali¬ 
tion would be controlled by Chlang and the 
Nationalists. 

It would seem the Hurley view was Justi¬ 
fied. At any rate, Mao Tse-tung shared it 
fully. He flatly refused to obey Stalin’s 
command, declaring that his Communists 
would win all China in the end and reiuslng 
to sacrifice this future victory to a subordi¬ 
nate place In any coalition. 

The episode followed exactly the same 
pattern as that other strange, unrecorded 
bit of history—Stalin's order to Marshal Tito 
to bring back King Peter, and to carry out 
the Stalin-Churchill bargain making Yugo¬ 
slavia a joint Anglo-Soviet "sphere of influ¬ 
ence” on a 50-50 basis. 

In both ca.«!es, it is now clear, Stalin was 
acting on a false estimate of the toughness 
and resolution of the western nations. 
When Tito defied him, Stalin warned that 
the British and Americans would land in 
Yugoslavia to make the 50-50 bargain stick, 
but Tito knew better. When Mao defied 
him. Stalin continued to exert pressure for 
compliance with his order until he was 
confronted with the spectacle of America’s 
postwar demobilization. 

Then, and only then—when Stalin knew 
that the howls of the same politicians who 
are now denouncing Yalta had caused Amer¬ 
ica to cast away all her wartime power—did 
Stalin throw the rather hopeful Yalta bar¬ 
gain out the window. Then, and only then, 
did the Soviet Union begin to give the Chi¬ 
nese Communists the active support they 
needed to win their civil war. 

There is a lesson in this fragment of the 
past. At Kaesong, Stalin’s representatives 
are preparing to tiurn off the Korean war as 
though it were a leaky water tap which had 
been keeping people awake. The Moscow 
chorus already Is beginning to sing Its ex¬ 
tensive repertory of slumber lullabies for silly 
statesmen 

The known aim Is to make the Western 
Powers halt their rearmament and go to 
sleep again. For the west to do so will be 
suicide. But, if the west now learns the 
lesson of strength that was forgotten after 
Yalta, there are good reasons to be hopeful 
about the future. 


The Faith of an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimoxis consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a brief state¬ 
ment entitled "The Faith of an Ameri¬ 
can." by Mr. Edgar Rogle Clark, a Mis¬ 
sissippi musician and teacher. 


There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The Faith of an American 
(By Edgar Rogie Clark) 

I was born an American, and by my color, 
am considered a Negro. I am Caucasian, 
Mongolian, and Negroid. My ancestry ar¬ 
rived on the Mayflower and the Blackbirder, 
but even earlier, they had explored the New 
World with Columbus. My ancestors were 
pioneers, some immigrants, and others in¬ 
digenous to American soil. It is difficult to 
assign me to any caste or race. Even 
though the bodies of some of my ancestors 
were chained, their spirits were never en¬ 
slaved. My status as an American has been 
made possible by blood, toll, faith, and the 
underground railroad, all of which led to 
Lincoln’s proclamation giving official recog¬ 
nition to an already accomplished fact 

Fortunately, there are no typical Negro 
names to add to the already heavy burden 
of the color stigma. Some minorities have 
been able to change their names to ease the 
complication of discrimination, prejudice, 
and segregation. But among my people 
names like Cohen, O’Shay, Bilvera, Jones, 
and Zuzuki are often encountered. Even 
with such names most of my breed comes 
plainly labeled and we can do little to 
change our color The less color, the less 
discrimination Yet, I refuse to wrap a 
towel around my head to pass myself off as 
a native of some country of the Far East. 
It seems then that bias Is based solely upon 
color Is being born with a dark skin a sin 
against society, and is color alone an enemy? 
Yet, I am not alarmed at these implications 
of my race or my color, for surely my shoul¬ 
ders are broad enough to bear up under the 
considerable avalanche of slander and cari¬ 
cature. I wear my color not as a mourning 
badge, but as a mark of triumph 

My education has been entirely secular, 
my name Is English, and my cultural heri- 
tage compares favorably with that of any 
3 Vhlte American. The American culture 
which I enjoy sprang from 2,000 years of 
Christianity. I am one of the older of 
America’s children, and into my hands is 
given her priceless heritage. Mine is the 
whole embittered past, and mine is the shin¬ 
ing future. Life Is continually weighing me 
in very sensitive scales, and at other times, 
repressive machinery seems to be encircling 
me closer and closer. Basically. I like the 
democratic structure, and the conceptions of 
equality and the rights and dignity of man. 
And I realize that there are many problems 
that are so ponderous that even the heavy 
rollers of democracy cannot flatten them 
down altogether overnight. I believe that 
this Government though not actually per¬ 
fect. Is the best In the world. 

Today. 1961 A. D., the Negro courage has 
won the most heroic struggle of an enslaved 
people in the history of mankind. As one 
American white man put it: "It is astonish¬ 
ing to see how soon the American Negro be¬ 
came civilized.” To many of my complex¬ 
ion, this statement might have been offen¬ 
sive. On hearing this testimony my mind 
ran back to brutal lynchlngs in this coun¬ 
try and the relapse of many good Americans 
into barbarism. 

If we may Judge from the Zimbabwe ruins, 
some African tribes were at one time more 
civilized than the Europeans. Certainly we 
know that civilization has nothing to do 
with geographical boundaries or with the 
pigmentation of skins. Savages have been 
misunderstood and have had all sorts of 
dreadful traits and customs unjustly attrib¬ 
uted to them. The man who lived some dis¬ 
tance away and minded his own business be¬ 
came—like the ’’heathen” who originally was 
only a dweller on the heath—the feared one, 
an object of terror. And If he had a different 
colored skin he was per se a "savage.” It is 
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only now Utat th« American Negro Is becom¬ 
ing an integral part of the social, economic, 
ana poUtical life in America. But he la also 
a orusaaer for freeaom. striving to take hU 
place as a first-rate cltlaen. This country’s 
pattern of segregation, our mob violence, our 
unequal educational facilities, our physical 
and moral barriers, the disfranchisement of 
great groups of native-born cltmena all con¬ 
tribute grist to the European mills of anti- 
Americanism. These evils certainly draw at¬ 
tention to what is weak in our democracy. 

The American way of life—-the principles 
of equality and of the dignity of the indi¬ 
vidual mean much to me. But I resent un¬ 
democratic practices which prevent us from 
achieving these Ideals. The Negro today sees 
two Americas. First, there is democratic 
America, the ideal of the Constitution of the 
TTnlted States. But there is also the America 
in reality which falls short of these demo¬ 
cratic Ideals, the one the Negro must face 
every day. Some believe that education, not 
legislation, will solve oiu: problems of racial 
difference. But education is slow. We have 
only one life to live. After 87 years of free¬ 
dom we would like to enjoy some of the 
rights of a first-class clUaeu In our time. 

To us this land is a promise and an ex¬ 
pectation, the real testing ground for the 
democracy about which we preach so much. 
Our past, present, and future lie here. Our 
seeds are planted, our feet have taken root, 
our ships are burned, and there Is no return¬ 
ing. Our joys and sorrows, our sweat and 
blood have fertilized this land. Together, 
white and black, we have conquered land, 
water, disease, and disaster. We built the 
cabin and the skyscraper. Together we must 
live. 

I am not a “pleader for my people ’’ I am 
Just one of the 12,000,000 voices in 1951 wait¬ 
ing to take his rightful place in a democracy. 
There are many who will work with me until 
real democracy Is achieved, the democracy 
that the confused world needs at this very 
hour. It is only when we have set our own 
house in order that we can conquer com¬ 
munism. Correction of our own weakness 
would refute the strongest argument of the 
Communists about United States racial hy¬ 
pocrisy. Then all Americans can Join against 
the common enemy. 


Flood-Control Problems of Ventura 
County, Calif. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ERNEST K. BRAMBLEH 

OF CAUFOBNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23,1951 

Mr. BRAMBLETT. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state¬ 
ment of Robert L. Ryan, engineer-man¬ 
ager, Ventura County Flood-Control Dis¬ 
trict, California, to the Senate Civil 
FuncUons Subcommittee; 

JULT 1961. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the following 
information is offered to your subcommittee 
In order to lamiliarlzo you with the Hood- 
control problems of Ventura County and to 
ask for appropriations as you see fit to start 
the approved Federal projects. 

Ventura County Is a coastal county lying 
adjacent and northerly of Los Angeles 
County. The terrain is both mountainous 
and alluvial, combining flood-control prob¬ 
lems peculiar to both types of terrain. The 
valley and plain areas are highly developed, 
agriculturally with citrtu and walnut 


ranches—field crops, and a tremendous oil 
development. 

The main stream, the Santa Clara River, 
runs generally westerly, southwesterly 
through the county to the Pacific Ocean, 
thus dividing the county in two. On the 
south side lies the two great Naval installa- 
tlouB, United States Naval Station, Port 
HUeneme, where most of the supplies and 
construction equlpmeit are shipped to the 
Pacific, as well as a training and embarka¬ 
tion point for construction battalions; the 
guided missile test center, Point Mugu. 
which is being enlarged continuously Into 
one of the largest installations of its kind in 
the United States. 

United States Highways No. 101 and No. 101 
alternate, join south of the Santa Clara River 
and continue as one highway across the river, 
and north to san Francisco. The State route 
NO. 118 from Los Angeles also must cross the 
Santa Clara River so the protection of the 
bridges and maintenance of a channel on the 
lower end of the river is most Important for 
maintaining traffle for military as well as 
civilian use between both sides of said river. 

1. Santa Clara River project, as recom¬ 
mended, consists Of two parts; one, a levee 
on the left bank of the lower section of the 
river and a channel for the lower end of 
Santa Paula Creek, a tributary. 

The Santa Clara River is a typical Cali¬ 
fornia coastal stream, subject to high in¬ 
tensity of rainfall and runoff and with a 
watershed containing moiintalns in the up¬ 
per areas and a flat alluvial plain in the 
lower reaches. 

A few miles above the Pacific Ocean the 
river emerges from an area fairly well con¬ 
fined hy mountains and hills, into a plain 
where the river has poorly defined banks of 
sand and gravel. The river is progressively 
eroding to the southwest in the direction of 
the prevailing downgrade, although the 
maintained channel is generally westerly. 
Floods In recent years have caused consid¬ 
erable damage to highways and property and 
It is not improbable that a new channel 
might bo formed as a result of a major flood. 

United States Highway No. 101 and route 
No. 118, as well as the main coastline of the 
Southern Pacific, cross the Santa Clara River 
in the area of the alluvial plain. These high¬ 
ways serve all traffic between Los Angeles 
and the north coastal area and between the 
San Joaquin Valley and the coast in this 
area. They also serve the two large naval 
Installations, the United States Naval Sta¬ 
tion at Port Hueneme and the Guided Missile 
Test Center at Point Mugu. 

The loss or damage to bridges and ap¬ 
proaches would be disastrous to the opera¬ 
tion of the vital naval installations which 
feature so large In our national defense pro¬ 
gram. In addition the disruption of traffic 
on these two highways both from a local as 
well as an area angle would be very serious. 

The construction of 5 miles of levee on 
the left bank of the river would prevent fur¬ 
ther possibility of the Santa Clara River 
eroding a new or enlarged channel south of 
the present one with consequent damage to 
industrial and agricultural lands, as well as 
assuring an uninterrupted flow of highway 
and rail traffic both to the naval inslalla- 
tlons In the north and south coastal areas 
The proposed levee is the must Important 
part of the entire Santa Clara River project. 

Santa Paula Creek is a high-velocity 
stream, the lower portion of which travels 
on a debris cone higher than the city of 
Santa Paula which lies adjacent and west¬ 
erly of the creek. This creek Is crossed in 
the lovrer section by the branch of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad which connects 
the San Joaquin Valley route with the coast 
route. Tt Is also crossed by Highway No. 126 
which connects United States Highway No. 
101 at Ventura with United States Highway 
No. 99, which latter highway runs from Los 
Angeles to the San Joaquin Valiev. 
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The improvement of this channel would 
thus protect the city of Santa Paula and the 
adjoining agricultural lands from floods as 
well as providing continuous highway and 
rail traffle on the branch line of the South¬ 
ern Pacific and the State highway. 

2. Stewart Canyon Debris Basin and Chan¬ 
nel is the second project in flood-control 
work in the Ventura River Basin. The first 
project, a levee on lower Ventura River, has 
been constructed with Federal funds and Is 
being maintained by the district. 

Stewart Canyon is a steep canyon with a 
watershed which has a top elevation of 
about 6,000 feet and drops down to 850 feet 
in a relatively shoit distance. It then en¬ 
ters Into a fairly flat area and the channel 
now runs directly to the city of Ojal. It Is 
subject to extremely heavy rainfall of short 
duration, with cousequently high intensity 
of runoff including large debris flows The 
situation was aggravated by a severe lire In 
1948 which almost completely denuded the 
watershed of protective growth. The Coips 
of Engineers expended emergency funds to 
construct a debris sump after the fire for the 
protection of life and property. The district 
acquired the property oA which the work was 
done, as well as sufficient property for the 
permanent installation. This project is for 
the protection of life and property, as well 
ns highways, streets, and the railroad, and is 
worthy of serious consideration 

This brief report is offered for your con¬ 
sideration. and it is hoped that sufficient 
funds can be appropriated to at least com¬ 
mence these projects In any case it ia 
hoped that planning funds can at least be 
appropriated so that the projects can be con- 
stucted in the near future. 

1 wish to thank you for the opportunity of 
being able to present these matters to your 
subcommittee in person 
Respectfully, 

Robert L. Ryan, 

Engineer, Ventura County, Calif,, 
Flood Control District. 


Tabulation Pboposbs Federal Flood-Control 
Projects 

Santa Clara River—Santa Paula Creek 
project: estimated present cost. $5,726,000. 

State water resources board recommenda¬ 
tion for a first appropriation $500,000. 

Stewart Canyon project- estimated present 
cost $1,812,000. 

State water resources board recommenda¬ 
tion for first appropriation. $500,0' 


mittioB of the Voice of America: Promote 
Truth, Diifolfe Tjrramy, Fuse a Meet- 
inf of Mindi on the Road to Freedom 
and Strength 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23,1951 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, people 
of the world thirst each day for truth to 
learn whether the trend is toward free¬ 
dom or war. America travels the road 
to freedom, promoting truth, dissolving 
tyranny, fusing a meeting of minds 
against man's eternal enemy, tyranny. 

Tyranny is despised because it is 
selfish and cruel, exploits the worker and 
depresses man. It travels the road to 
war. 
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The tyranny of Red regimes, the TNT 
governments which take and torture, 
pervert and twist the brain of man, must 
be dissolved. 

We hear the cry, “Arms and the man.'* 
In combat, they can destroy the “take 
and torture” of tyranny, even contain it 
in peace. 

But truth reaches beyond the range 
of combat, enters the home of friend and 
foe; quenches their thirst; fuses their 
minds with a will to travel the road 
to freedom and strength, dissolving 
tyranny. 

To this mission is the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica dedicated. God grant It success. 


Legislative Log Jam Must Not Be Allowed 

to Pigeonhole Progress on Hoover Com¬ 
mission Recommendations 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

or ILliZNOiS 

IN niE HOUSE OP REFRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of every Member 
of Congress the warning issued today 
to President Truman and the Congress 
by some 30 outstanding citizens. These 
national leaders have joined in a state, 
ment to warn that the current legisla¬ 
tive log jam must not be allowed to 
pigeonhole the Report of the Bipartisan 
Hoover Commission on Federal Reorgan¬ 
ization, Efficiency, and Economy. They 
are right and their plea should not go 
unheeded. 

Signers of the statement, led by Dr. 
Robert L, Johnson, national chairman 
of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, point out that 50 percent of the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
were enacted by the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress “with many substantial improve¬ 
ments and economies.” 

The signers, all prominent members 
of the citizens committee, observe with 
dismay that the first 6 months of the 
Eighty-second Congress have been char¬ 
acterized by a singular lack of legislative 
activity 

with equal dismay we note that President 
Truman has submitted only one reorganiza¬ 
tion plan to the Congress during this session. 

The statement said— 

This Is an unhappy contrast with 1949 
and IfiSO. • * • The Hoover report is 

above and beyond politics * • • one of 
tbe most hopeful signs of our times. It 
would be bad enough to see this report do- 
feated openly by the forces of bureaucratio 
indlfierenco and group selfishness. To see 
it go down through sheer neglect would be 
a national tragedy. 

Besides Dr. Johnson, who is president 
of Temple University, Philadelphia, the 
signers include: T. Coleman Andrews, of 
Richmond, Va.; Rear Adm. Frederick J. 
Bell, retired, of Baltimore. Md.; former 
Senator Prentiss M. Brown, of Detroit, 
Mich.; Francis J. Chesterman, of Phila¬ 


delphia, Fa.; Donald Comer, of Birming¬ 
ham. Ala.; William E. Cotter, of New 
York City; Dr. Donald J. Cowling, of 
Minneapolis, Minn.; John W. Davis of 
New York City; Thomas J. Dodd, of 
Hartford. Conn.; Gen, William J. Dono¬ 
van. of New York City: Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, of New York City; former Gover¬ 
nor Charles Edison, of West Orange, 
N. J.; Clarence Pi*ancls, of New York 
City; John M. Hancock, of New York 
City; Milton E. Kahn, of Portland, Oreg.; 
Oveta Culp Hobby, of Houston. Tex.; 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, of New York City; 
Donald V. Lowe, of Ridgefield, N. J.; 
former Governor Leslie A. Miller, of 
Cheyenne, Wyo.; Col. Alvin Owsley, of 
Dallas, Tex.; Fred D. Patterson, of Tus- 
kegee, Ala.; former Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson, of New York City; 
Neil Petree, of Los Angeles. Calif.: Cap¬ 
tain Edward V. Rlckenbacker, of New 
York City; Lessing J. Rosenwald, of Phil- 
delphla. Pa.; Morris Sayre, of New 
York City; Miss Anna Lord Strauss, of 
Stepney, Conn.: John Stuart, of Chicago, 
111.: and A. L. M. Wiggins, of Hartsville. 
S. C. 

Under permission granted me by the 
House, I am including in the Record the 
text of the statement, as follows: 

Joint Statement bt Dr. Robert L. Johnson 

AND PaoMiNEm* Members of the Citizens 

Committee for the Hoover Report 

Just over 2 years ago the bipartisan Com¬ 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (Hoover Com¬ 
mission) completed Its historic report to the 
Congress which created it. Som^* 60 percent 
of the CommisBion's recommendations wore 
adopted by the Eighty-first Congress in the 
form of 20 public laws and 26 Presidential 
reorganization plans. As a result, many 
substantial Improvements and economies 
have been Instituted In Important areas of 
government. This shows what can be done 
when legislators and officials work together 
toward goals that transcend politics 

We now note with dismay, however, that 
thj first 6 months of the Eighty-second Con¬ 
gress have been characterized by a singular 
lack of legislative activity. We recognize 
that exceptional circumstances prevail. Yet 
we feel Justified in pointing out that a se¬ 
rious legislative log Jam Is developing. 

If the reasons for action on the Hoover 
report were compelling In 1949-50, they 
are doubly so today. The unenacted 50 per¬ 
cent of the Hoover Commission's recom¬ 
mendations have profound bearing on all the 
current problems of government. The need 
for reorganization of the Department of Ag¬ 
riculture, the Post Office, and the Veterans' 
Administration is clearly indicated by the 
Commission's findings which show that these 
agencies are handicapped by obsolete organ¬ 
ization and wasteful practices In their ef¬ 
forts to meet overwhelming workloads. The 
Commission also sounded a clear call for con¬ 
solidation of Federal medical services, mod¬ 
ernization of Federal personnel procedures, 
and an end to the wasteful competition for 
public funds between rival agencies engaged 
In public works projects. 

These and other important recommenda¬ 
tions are embodied in a series of 20 bills 
based on the Hoover report, which have 
been Introduced in the Congress under splen¬ 
did bipartisan sponsorship. There is thus 
available to the Congress a program for 
increasing Federal efficiency and reducing 
waste which can help mightily to avert fur¬ 
ther inflation. 

To date, however, little action has been 
taken. The legislative log Jam threatens a 
delay which, If prolonged, might prove fatal 


to full adoption of the Hoover Commission 
report. 

This would be a serious loss to the Nation, 
It would also be a deep disappointment to 
the many thousands of good citizens of both 
parties who are working unselfishly in sup¬ 
port of the reorganization program through 
SOO State and local citizens committees 
from coast to coast. 

In fairness to the Congress, It should he 
pointed out that the administration shares 
responsibility for adoption of the Hoover 
report, Under the Reorganization Act of 
1949. which the Hoover Commission recom¬ 
mended. the President is authorized to sub¬ 
mit reorganization plans for the realinement 
of agencies in the executive branch. Unless 
either House rejects such plans within 60 
days, they automatically become law. The 
Reorganization Act of 1049 is by far the 
strongest Instrument of its kind ever au¬ 
thorized by Congress. 

With equal dismay, therefore, we note that 
Preeident Truman has submitted only one 
reorganization plan to the Congress during 
this session. This is an unhappy contrast 
with 19*9 and 1950 By June 30, 1949, seven 
Presidential reorganization plans were before 
the Congress At the same time last year. 
27 such plans had been presented, and 20 
had already received final congressional 
action. 

Fully recognizing the huge new burdens 
Which have fallen upon the administration 
since the Korean invasion, we feel bound to 
point out that the Hoover Commission’s 
report is clearly and fundamentally linked 
to the successful prosecution of the national 
defense effort. We, therefore, urge the Presi¬ 
dent and the Bureau of the Budget, to which 
It has assigned the major portion of reor¬ 
ganization responsibility, to act affirmatively 
in the near future by submitting plans based 
squarely on the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

We understand, of course, that many of 
these measures are controversial. We recog¬ 
nize that every citizen who entertains res¬ 
ervations with respect to some aspect of tbe 
report can, and should, express his view¬ 
point. 

But we do Insist that anything so valuable 
as the Hoover report should be made the 
subject of prompt, frank, open public and 
congressional discussion, debate—and ac¬ 
tion. pro or con. The Hoover report is above 
end beyond politics. It has done much to 
reawaken the long-dormant Interest of the 
free citizen in the management of his gov¬ 
ernment It is one of tbe most hopeful 
signs of uur times. 

It would be bad enough to see this report 
defeated openly by the forces of bureaucratic 
indifference and group selfishness after due 
hearing and debate. To see It go down 
through sheer neglect would be nothing 
short of a national tragedy. 

The Hoover Commission’s report must 
hot be pigeonholed. We strongly urge Con¬ 
gress and the administration to move swiftly 
and vigorously In behalf of Federal reor¬ 
ganization, efficiency, and economy. 


Congreifmen aod Military Secrets 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALirORNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has vehemently demanded that our 
classified information be protected by re¬ 
moval from office of persons considered 
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to be security risks. The security pro¬ 
gram is based upon recogziition of the 
fact that inestimable damage can result 
from unauthorized divulgence of the con¬ 
tents of classified documents, particular¬ 
ly those which contain military or diplo¬ 
matic secrets. Breaches of security can 
mean war, death, and destruction. Only 
highly trained personnel can safely be 
entrusted with the important task of de¬ 
ciding when and under what circum¬ 
stances classified information may be 
made public. 

A breach of security is Just as serious 
and Just as damaging when committed 
by a Congressman as when committed 
by anyone else. In fact, it is more serious 
because It tends to destroy the mutual 
trust so essential to a satisfactory work¬ 
ing relationship between Congress and 
those executive agencies which handle 
delicate international matters, the con¬ 
duct of war, and plans for defense. To 
legislate intelligently, Congress needs to 
be fufiy informed, but to be fully in¬ 
formed Congress must be as trustworthy 
as the agencies of Oovemment from 
which it demands full and complete dis¬ 
closures of secret data. 

A member of the Armed Forces who 
disclosed military secrets would be quick¬ 
ly punished pursuant to laws passed or 
regulations approved by Congress. 

The breach of security discussed in the 
editorial from the Washington Post, 
which I should like to insert at the close 
of my remarks, is unfortunately not the 
only instance of congressional careless¬ 
ness in the matter of security, but it is a 
particularly flagrant one, and unless we 
take action to prevent a repetition, we 
will have aided the cause of those who 
seek to destroy faith in our democratic 
institutions. The editorial from the Post 
follows: 

SKCRETS 

A few weeks ago there was hope that with 
the end of the MacArthur hearings we might 
hare at least a breathing spell in the all-out 
effort to publish the Nation’s secrets. There 
now comes a report from Capitol Hill that 
dashes these hopes and testifies to the most 
wanton irreBponslblllty on the part of Con¬ 
gress. A pair of Representatives opposed to 
the Air Force’s strategic bombing program 
forced an Air Force officer testifying before 
the House Armed Services Committee to re¬ 
veal secret Information on the number of 
B-36 ’b currently In operation. Despite the 
fact that the figures were explicitly given on 
a confidential basis, the Congressmen went 
out and released the figures. 

Zt so happens—and It is one more index 
of stupidity—that the information released 
is almost wholly irrelevant to the case the 
Congressmen are trying to prove. It also 
happens, however, that the figures are of 
inestimable value to the Soviet Union. They 
represent top secret order of battle informa¬ 
tion which, except for congressional volu¬ 
bility. would have been almost impossible to 
secure. On the basis of this information the 
Soviets can gage production figures and 
thereby calculate future United States 
strength at any given moment. Only the 
reading of codes or the placing of agents in 
the highest staff conferences—only, that Is, 
the successful accomplishment of the most 
difficult Intelligence activities—could have 
produced results so satlsfactary to the Soviet 
Union. The time has come when action by 
censure should be undertaken by Congress 
against such irresponsible Members. 


MuMclMMttt, Take Stodc 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or KABSACHXTBXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRB8ENTAT1VEB 

Monday, July IB, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I shall de¬ 
liver over WMEX, Boston, Mass., Mon¬ 
day, July 23,1951, 7:45 to 8 p. m.: 

Ladles and gentleman of the radio audi¬ 
ence. the Committee on the New England 
Economy, after much painstaking study, has 
Just submitted a revealing report to the 
President. 

It deals with the problem of defense mo¬ 
bilization in the six Northeastern States 
and with the requirements for long-range 
regional economic stability and growth 

What it has to say affects every person 
who works or lives in this area. 

The report Is so thorough that I shall only 
attempt to pick out certain highlights about 
Massachusetts, which is the heart of New 
England. 

It would be well for all of us to realize that 
change is the law of life. No city or State 
can be content with what it has, because it 
would lose ground to its up-and-coming 
neighbors. Marking time is no way to make 
progress In a competitive world. 

Judged In terms of per capita income 
and standard of living. Massachusetts is one 
of the more prosperous States of the Union. 
It has many assets, including a population 
with a high level of education and skill. It 
i« a place where many people like to live be¬ 
cause of its proximity to the shore, because 
of its climate, and because of Its general 
social and cultural environment. 

On the other hand. It Is deficient in many 
raw materials of modern history. Its trans¬ 
portation costs, power costs, and taxes are 
higher than those same costs in other States. 
Much of its plant and equipment is old and 
needs modernization. These, plus other 
high-cost factors, are the result of the fail¬ 
ure of Massachusetts people to make the 
most of their assets. This can be traced in 
part to the Inaction, or unwise action by 
various Government authorities, both local 
and Federal. 

Massachusetts is being forced to adapt Its 
economy to changing conditions resulting 
from the opening of rew frontiers of knowl¬ 
edge, and also the new Industrial frontiers 
of the West and the South. Without turn¬ 
ing its back on the past. Massachusetts needs 
to attain a bettor balance between the old 
and the new in the development of enter¬ 
prise. Upon the skill shown by its leaders 
In keeping pace with progress will depend 
the prosperity of the larger population In 
the next generation. 

Suppose we start with the year 1921. 

Since then, the Bay State has lost the 
advantage it held in two of its major in¬ 
dustries—^textiles an 1 shoes—which were 
responsible for nearly 40 percent of manu¬ 
facturing employment. Some of these in¬ 
dustries migrated away from the Northwest, 
while others shifted their operations to 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. Fur¬ 
thermore. the factories that remain here, are 
able to produce goods with fewer employees 
because of labor-saving machinery. 

Between 1010 and 1047, while manufac¬ 
turing employment in the United States as 
n whole increased 44 percent, It declined in 
Massachusetts by sr percent. 

It is probable that losses of employment 
in the soft goods industries will continue, in 


view of the technological revolution going 
on in textiles. It is the responsibility of 
business, labor, educational and political 
leaders in Massachusetts to seek substitute 
employments. 

It should be noted on the hopeful side 
that the Nation appears to be in the midst 
of a substantial shift in raw materials 
sources, particularly In the fields of metals. 
Since 1946, the imports of aluminum from 
Canada have been large, and the projected 
expansion of Canadian production suggests 
that this source may be very Important in 
the future. The discovery of vast Iron-ore 
deposits in Quebec Province opens up a new 
opportunity because Massachusetts is located 
near this supply and could use it to expand 
its metal-using Industries. 

The relations of Massachusetts with the 
Federal Government is another part of the 
problem. In recent years, the National Oov- 
M-nment has collected and spent from 20 to 
35 percent of the tot€d Income produced in 
the United States, It is in a position to re¬ 
shape the economy by the manner in which 
It distributes this revenue. For example, it 
improves the competitive position of the 
South and West with public power develop¬ 
ments, or through the building of defense 
plants and their sale to private industry at 
bargain prices. Likewise, the agricultural 
price-support program has the effect of in¬ 
creasing the income of farmers in other re¬ 
gions and might result in turning the terms 
of trade against Massachusetts by increasing 
the price of foods purchased from these other 
regions. 

In this readjustment, Massachusetts has 
been compelled to give more than it has ro- 
oelvod. I do not suggest that we should 
oppose Federal programs that contribute to 
the well-being of the country at large merely 
because they are a drain upon us. In fact, 
we get some indirect benefits from the de¬ 
velopment of other regions. The point I 
want to make is this: As Federal operations 
continue to expand, we cannot afford to 
stand on the sidelines and shun Federal aid 
of all kinds We ought to get our fair share. 

Because Massachusetts has a number of 
one-industry communities, it is necessary 
for business leaders, labor leaders, and po¬ 
litical leaders on the local level, to get to¬ 
gether and work for a program of diversifica¬ 
tion. 

As an older industrial section, Massachu¬ 
setts has become too conservative as to 
methods and customs. Its future depends 
upon a modernization of its older industries 
and a development of new industries In too 
many cases it has become over cautious. 
Time and again, the Committee on the New 
England Economy was told of great difficulty 
in getting new ideas accepted. This inflexi¬ 
bility In thinking and resistance to change 
have applied to management and labor alike. 
These attitudes have been particularly se¬ 
rious in certain of the communities com¬ 
mitted to the older declining Industries such 
as textiles and shoes, according to the com¬ 
mittee’s report. In some of these cities and 
towns, management, labor, and government 
—each looking at its own problems without 
due concern for the common interest—have 
too often been working at cross purposes 
The result has been a fragmentation ol the 
community, splitting the unity that is 
needed to solve the common problem 

The responsibility of Massachusetts is to 
make its resources and effort available to 
further the national defense program. Its 
opportunity is to do so in ways which will 
further the long-range adjustments that are 
necessary If we are to go forward with the 
times. 

The committee offers these, among other 
recommendations, to improve business, em¬ 
ployment. and Income in Massachusetts. 

Since manufacturing is the key everything 
should be done to encourage a climate that 
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\;U1 foster tip-to-date manufactures. This 
means an overhaul of tax and regulatory 
laws, community organteattons to promote 
growth, end similar activities. 

A census Of industries in terms of poten¬ 
tials of the area would reveal what could tae 
manufactured here. It would show us what 
Industries are most likely to develop, and 
would give us clear goals to shoot for. 

The United States Department of Com¬ 
merce Is urged to expand the uses of funds 
for industrial research and development. 
This would help to provide technical and 
managerial services to smaller businessmen 
who are not financially able to get this mod¬ 
ern know-how. 

New Industries needed to provide adequate 
and stable employment should be encour¬ 
aged both in prosperity and In depression. 

In communities where one-third or more 
of industrial employment is dependent upon 
the shoe or textile Industry, local groups 
should take steps immediately to broaden 
their industrial bases by encouragement of 
diversification among other equally suitable 
products. 

To meet potential recessions In industrial 
employment, each community should Itself 
develop a stockpile of public-works projects. 
Such stockpiles should be based on estimates 
of vulnerability to unemployment, availa¬ 
bility of facilities and labor, and lack of 
attractiveness to venture capital. 

The committee strongly recommends that, 
wherever possible, the Federal Government 
should adopt minimum standards of work¬ 
ing conditions and social services. In this 
way, the States would not be competing with 
each other, trying to lure away industries 
by offering lower wage rates, lower unemploy¬ 
ment compensation, and lower workmen's 
compensation benefits. With higher Federal 
standards, applying to all States, this cheap 
raiding would be eliminated. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue and the 
Congress should review the problem of asset 
depreciation for the purpose of making tax 
revisions that would encourage the moderni¬ 
zation of plant and machinery by older con- 
cea-ns This would he'p them to prosper and 
employ more people. 

There should be a reexamination of trans¬ 
portation facilities with respect to Canadian 
sources. All the New England States should 
consider the long-run future of the natural 
rc::ources In Canada and Labrador, and the 
desirability of Improving transportation ac¬ 
cess to these sources. 

The committee recommends further study 
of power costs, and the possibility of reduc¬ 
ing them In connection with such commu¬ 
nity problems as navigation, flood control, 
river pollution, and reforestation. 

In education, It Is urged that the leaders 
In that field give more attention to the de¬ 
velopment of regional and community in¬ 
stitutions of learning which directly serve 
the community and the region as well as 
the Nation. 

Business, labor, the State and Federal Gov¬ 
ernments. should make every effort, in re¬ 
gard to tariff policies, to avoid action which 
would cause job dislocations before new Job 
opportunities are at hand. 

Massachusetts has been challenged by 
other problems before. 

By knuckling down to business, it man¬ 
aged to overcome every threat to its progress. 

It will do so again. 

Our task Is no longer one of shifting from 
agriculture, fisheries, and forestry to manu¬ 
facturing. Rather, it Is One of changing 
over and streamlining our present industrial 
set-up. We need to make new products and 
build a greater variety of business and job 
opportunities. 

A high level of Income, education, skill, 
and responsible leadership, together with 


unrealized opportunities for further growth, 
underlines the fact that the means for the 
solution of our general problem are at: hand. 

Massachusetts should look forward to an 
expanding economy that will provide more 
employment side by side with rising stand¬ 
ards of living. Such a future will not come 
without effort. It will require the effective 
cooperation of many individuals and groups, 
both public and private. 

Thl cooperation is part of our tradition. 

But the Initiative must com© from each 
individual helping to rekindle enterprise in 
his home town first, for the State is only 
the sum total of Its communities. 

Massachusetts is getting its second wind 
for th« new tomorrow that Is its goal. 


Share-the-Wealth Plan for Tidelandt 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. FRANK WILSON 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP R1PRESENTATIV1116 

Monday, July 23,1951 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remark., in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Forth Worth Star-Telegram: 

Shabb-the-Wealth Plan for TmixANns 

The proposal of 11 Members of the United 
States Senate to divide all future tidelands 
oil revenues among the 48 States for support 
of education la bound to have a powerful al¬ 
lure It is calculated to appeal strongly to 
those States which, without examining the 
proposition closely, see themselves as falling 
heir to an unexpected legacy of oil riches. 
That Is probably the main purpose of the 
plan—to weaken support of the various States 
for pending legislation to restore title to off¬ 
shore lands to the coastal States which held 
their undisputed possession for many years 
until the Supreme Court ruled otherwise. 

In a reply to an article by Washington 
columnist Drew Pearson supporting this 
share-the-wealth program, Texas Attorney 
General Price Daniel goes beneath the sur¬ 
face of this plan and shows how deceptive 
Is Its appeal. He points out how the other 
States would stand to lose far more than they 
would gain if this enticing plan Is adopted 
in preference to restoration of the tidelands 
areas to the States they adjoin. 

Every State In the Union, as Mr. Daniel 
points out. has thousands of acres of sub¬ 
merged lands, the revenues from which are 
used for public education and other State 
functions. These valuable, revenue-yielding 
lands are subject to seizure by the Federal 
Government under the same theory that the 
tidelands have been taken— the theory, as 
expressed by Mr. Pearson, that the navi¬ 
gable water of the United States belong to 
the Federal Government, not to Individual 
States. 

And what would the States get in return 
for relinquishing these valuable holdings? 
In the case of Texas, one of the only three 
States which so far has derived any revenues 
from leases, royalties or oil production In Its 
tidelands, the total collected from tidelands 
leases to date has been approximately (7,000,- 
000. Divided among the States, this would 
mean only $148,833 per State, undoubtedly 
a great deal less than the States have de¬ 
rived from the submerged lands within their 
borders. 

On the 350,000 acres of submerged lands It 
has leased. Texas has had an average return 


of (20 an acre under Its leasing system. The 
Federal Government receives far less-x-SO 
cents an acre from the first applicant. Had 
the Texas tidelands been under control and 
management of the redeiv.1 Government in 
the past—^the revenues would have amounted 
to only $175,000. A similar amount collected 
In the future, and the lesser rentals and 
royalties received under Federal management 
of oil lands, would mean not nearly so rich 
a windfall for division among the States aa 
might be expected. 

There are some among the uninformed or 
unthinking who might be willing to accept 
this proposed largess collected by the Fed¬ 
eral Government from a few of the States 
and distributed to all. But their eagerness 
might be ^nimiened if they understood that 
such a gift would carry with it the danger, 
if not the Inevitability, ot the Federal seiz¬ 
ure of all lauds beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries, the Increased en¬ 
croachment ol the Federal Government upon 
the traditional rights of the States, and the 
Federal control which inescapably would 
come with Federal financial support of edu¬ 
cation. 

The governors and attorneys general of 44 
States do understand this. That Is why they 
consistenti 7 have resisted this educational 
share-the-wealth scheme—which is not new 
but first was broached in 1948—and have in¬ 
sisted that title to the offshore lands and 
lands underlying navigable water within the 
States be confirmed to the States by clear- 
cut congressional action, 


Noted Editor Diicusset Foreign 
Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORn 

or CALH'ORWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to call the attention of the House 
to an editorial written by Mr. Manches¬ 
ter Boddy. noted editor and publisher 
of the Los Angeles Daily News: 

Curtain Lifted on Stalin Anti-United 
States Aim 

For the last 2 years or so anyone who 
wanted to show that he was up on his cur¬ 
rent reading about world affairs could do 
BO by snyliiB that the United States had 
no foreign policy; didn't know the score, 
didn't know what to do and was just play¬ 
ing—and very badly—by ear 

Fi-om there he would go on to tell how 
smart the Russians had been. They knew 
just what they wanted and how they were 
going to get it. The United States Just was 
no match for the crafty Stalin and hls Com¬ 
munist conspirators. We couldn't beat 
something with nothing; the Russians had 
something—a plan—whereas we had 
nothing. 

Well, it is now revealed that one night in 
July 1947, Josef Stalin met In the Kremlin 
with an official delegation from Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and calmly outlined at considerable 
length hls plans for confining American 
power to the Western Hemisphere and ex¬ 
tending Soviet power throughout Europe and 
Asia. 

And now, for the first time and In Stalin's 
own words, the current—July 14—issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post reports what the 
Russian ruler said. 
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BTAUN’S OWN WOID6 UCOBDID 

Arnbost HeUblch. who attended the meei- 
thg as secretary general oT the Cseech Foreign 
Office, recorded Stalin's talk. His story is 
told by Stewart Alsop. veteran newspaper¬ 
man and Post writer. 

And what a story. Because the Ceechs 
were In his power, the Russian ruler had no 
Idea his words would ever be repeated, the 
article states. But Heidrlch escaped, has 
visited the United States, and we now have 
his exact record. 

Josef Stalin, according to the record, based 
his International strategy on three basic 
assumptions: 

1. That the United States would suffer an 
economic catastrophe; 

2. That this catastrophe "would permit 
American power to be confined to the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere, leaving Britain and France 
too weak to resist the pressure"; and 

8. That American outer defenses or "posi¬ 
tions of power," as Stalin called them—in 
Europe, the far Pacific, Near and Middle 
East-^ould be torn down rather easily and 
Russia wouldn't need to engage in any action 
that would serve as a Pearl Harbor and unite 
the American people. 

Those were the basic assumptions upon 
which Stalin built Russia’s foreign policy. 

Anyone reading Stewart Alsop's article— 
and it should be read in Its entirety—will 
be impressed to see how closely Stalin's basic 
assumptions fit Into the pattern of events— 
Initiated by Russia—that have occurred since 
the cold war began. 

UNITKD STATES fORlIGN-POUCT CRITICS WRONO 

This newspaper has felt for some time 
that critics of our State Department have 
been Inexcusably wrong In insisting that otur 
foreign policy has failed to take the initiative 
from the power-mad Communist dictator¬ 
ship in Moscow; that Russia has had free¬ 
wheeling in carrying out her program of 
aggression. 

As the current Post revelation makes clear, 
Russia actually has been dramatically and, 
for her, tragically wrong on all three points 
of her basic assumption. As It says: 

1. There has been no American depression. 

2. American power has been increasingly 
committed outside the Western Hemisphere, 
in direct opposition to action by the Soviet 
Union. 

3. These very—Russian—actions, culmi¬ 
nating in the aggression in Korea, have 
had a cumulative effect on American public 
opinion very like Pearl Harbor. 

In short, each of Stalin's basic assumptions 
has proved dead wrong. 

It is about time, we think, for our State 
Department critics to admit that our definite 
foreign policy has been to accomplish Just 
that—and we have done a pretty good Job of 
it at least to date. 

There Is, however, a grave note of warning 
in the Post revelation. 

ONLT WAR CAN ACHIEVE RED AIMS 

"It must now be clear to Stalin," it says, 
"and to the other men in the Kremlin that 
their aims cannot be achieved without world 
war. * * * Heidrich believes that when 
the Soviet atomic stockpile reaches a decisive 
size war will probably come." 

These sound like logical conclusions, but 
they may not be as sound as they seem. 
There exists, for example, the possibility that 
Russia’s dramatically presented peace act on 
the world stage of the United Nations has 
been launched to confound, confuse, and 
defeat the American foreign and domestlo 
policies that have, in fact, been so suc¬ 
cessful in defeating Russia. 

One of the first reactions in Congress to 
the Korean peace move has been a drive for 
severe cuts in our economic aid to Xurope 
program. While Congress is working at this, 


the Oommuniste in Iran are doing their level 
best to cut off Western Burope’s supply of 
oil. If Congress and Xmn's Reds are success¬ 
ful. at least one of Stalin's main assump¬ 
tions—to leave "Britain and France too weak 
to resist the pressure" might yet be realized. 

CONOtESS ACTION MAT HELP STALIN AIM 

Another direct result of Russia’s peace 
antics has been to encourage Congress to pre¬ 
pare the United States, lor a possible eco¬ 
nomic catastrophe by destroying the whole 
system of economic controls with which our 
economy has been harnessed in a united ef¬ 
fort to meet the Red challenge in Europe and 
Asia. If this antiadmlnistratlun movement 
is as successful as the coalition opponents 
are trying to make It. Stalin’s second as¬ 
sumption may be saved. 

Fmally, there is growing evidence that the 
up-coming political campaign will produce 
a strong effort to convince the American 
public that Korea and other Red aggressions 
In Europe and Asia should not have been 
allowed to serve as another "Pearl Harbor" 
in arousing the American will to meet the 
Red challenge wherever it appears in Europe 
and Asia. If this sort of political campaign- 
Ing succeeds. Stalin may yet prove the 
soundness of all three points In his basic 
assumption.— Manchester Boodt. 

July 18, 1951 


Prayers for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23.1951 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Include the following editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Tablet, a Brooklyn, N. Y., 
newspaper, on Saturday, July 21. 1951: 

Praters for Peace 

Herve J. LHeureux, a wounded veteran of 
World War I, one of the founders of the 
American Legion, a veteran American For¬ 
eign Service officer, and presently Chief of 
the Visa Division of the Department of State, 
is the originator of a Prayers for Peace Move¬ 
ment which merits widespread endorsement, 
encouragement, and support. Mr. L’Hou- 
reux's message is simple. He asks a mini¬ 
mum of 1 minute of prayer dally, at noon, 
by every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, each in his own way, and each 
according to his own faith, to seek divine 
guidance and assistance In securing world 
peace. 

It is not Mr L'Heureux’s intention to form 
an organization, but rather to build up a 
custom among the American people to pause 
for 1 minute in the midst of their daily 
tasks, at 12 noon each day, to raise their 
minds and hearts to Almighty God in sin¬ 
cere and earnest prayer, to ask Him to help 
us adjust our international differences and 
to enable the natlozu of the world to secure 
an equitable and abiding peace. Certainly 
such a custom would be not only praise¬ 
worthy and meritorious, but it would do far 
more toward achieving the goal of universal 
peace than hours spent by diplomats in fu¬ 
tile discussions at the council table. 

Mr. L’Heureux’s experience In the foreign 
service has convinced him that there is 
abroM a general lack of appreciation of tbe 
true character and Ideals of the American 
people. Americans are thought to be es¬ 


sentially capitalistic, materialistic, and ad¬ 
dicted to luxurious, secularlstlc living. He 
believes that a movement such as hie will 
convince the world that Americans are truly 
a "Ood-lovlng, Ood-fearlng, and peace- 
minded people." 

Two thousand four hundred groups r.nd 
organizations have already endorsed the 
L'Heureux peace resolution and are carrying 
out his plan. Mr. L’Heureux suggests that 
business organizations, labor unions, social, 
civic, and fraternal os well as religious or¬ 
ganizations adopt a resolution calling upon 
their members to adopt the custom of paus¬ 
ing for 1 minute each day at 12 noon to 
pray for peace. 

Catholics who have been urged again and 
again by the Holy Father, by their bishops 
and priests to pray without ceasing for world 
peace, should certainly give every possible 
support and encouragement to the establish¬ 
ment of this custom throughout the United 
States. If it be true that "the family that 
prays together, stays together," it should be 
more abundantly true that the Nation that 
prays together will stand solidly and fiimly 
In the face of all threats of destruction. 

The American people need to pray. Inso¬ 
far as Mr. L’Heureux's movement helps In 
that direction It Is most worthy of com¬ 
mendation and encouragement. 


U, N. and Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “U. N. and Press," written by 
George E. Sokolsky, and pubMshed in the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune of July 16, 
1661. The article deals with the prob¬ 
lem which I discussed on the floor of the 
Senate during the past week. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows; 

U. N. AND Press 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The United Nations gradually, through its 
various committees, is moving into world 
government. The country that it uses as Its 
testing ground is the United States. Pe*7 
Americans are conscious of the activity of 
the United Nations. Many of those who 
know what Is being done by the various U. N. 
committees refuse to believe that any of It 
can have any permanent effect on American 
Institutions. 

Yet under the Charter of the United Na¬ 
tions. which in the American political system' 
is a treaty signed by the President and rati¬ 
fied by the Senate, decisions of the United 
Nations have already been applied to cases in 
our courts with the full weight of the law 

One of the committees of the United Na¬ 
tions which has concerned Itself with ques¬ 
tions tremendously important to the United 
States Is the special committee on the draft 
convention on freedom of information. As 
the work of this committee is studied It Is 
clear that its Interest Is not in freedom of 
Information but In the right of governments 
to limit and suppress Information and for 
the harassment of reporters. This is dons 
under the Aesopian word "responsibility." 
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C&rroll Binder* of the Mlnneapolte Trib¬ 
une, the American reproeentatlve on this 
committee, has been waging a losing fight 
trying to educate some of the Europeans 
about freedom of the press, as practiced in 
the United States, where the imperfections 
of man are recognlased and often assumed to 
be natural and therefore unpunishable. 

In those other countries the theory is that > 
the great mind alone can determine what ' 
the people ought to know and that compe¬ 
tent reporters who check their data are spies 
or Irresponslbie. Carroll Binder describes 
their attitude: 

“These governments are engaged In a terri¬ 
fying experiment to condition the minds of 
hundreds of millions of persons in an at¬ 
tempt to make them respond automatically 
to the commands of their rulers. In their 
hands Information has been transformed 
from a means of enlightenment and under¬ 
standing Into a political weapon taking any 
form or shape required by the situation, It 
has become a knife to assassinate reputa¬ 
tions, a drug to dull the senses, or a poison 
to Instill suspicion and fear. 

“Of course, when they have sought sup¬ 
port for their view In the United Nations 
they have been careful to present It in the 
most disarming disguise. They have main¬ 
tained that to promote friendly Interna¬ 
tional relations It is first necessary to define 
what information Is and then to suppress 
the dissemination of anything which does 
not conform to the definition." 

What these countries seek to do In the 
United States Is to make the newspapers 
and the Journalists responsible. They do not 
recognize that the laws of libel are suffleeut, 
they demand that, by administrative pro¬ 
cedure. a government shall be enabled to 
take action against a newspaper or a reporter 
who is not responsible. By responsibility, 
they mean that no reporter should write nor 
should a newspaper print anything that 
annoys the politicians of any country. Bind¬ 
er says. 

“This convention was never, as I under¬ 
stand it. Intended to deal primarily or even 
directly with the work of Journalists. I have 
understood its Intent to be the promotion 
and protection of everyone’s right to freedom 
of information. To distort It into a punitive 
measure directed at Journalists would cer¬ 
tainly be a mockery of everything the United 
Nations has attempted to do in this field. We 
must realize that undesirable checks placed 
on Journalists would apply equally to artists 
and teachers, to lawyers and politicians, and 
in the last analysis to people like ourselves 
drawn from every walk of life. Even if the 
grievances against some Journalists and 
newspapers are assumed to be real this Is 
certainly too high a price to pay to settle a 
few scores.” 

Tlie State Department has put up a good 
fight against the Europeans who seek to sup¬ 
press freedom of the press throughout the 
world by means of the United Nations. The 
American position Is: “We are convinced 
that the fundamental principles of freedom 
of information cannot be the subject of com¬ 
promise.” 

The United Nations is, however, a complex 
and enormous organization In which com¬ 
promises must be found among 60 nations. 
Things happen there and the public finds 
Itself faced by a condition from which there 
is no Immediate withdrawal. 

It Is therefore essential that the American 
position be strengthened, to say not that 
“freedom of information cannot be the sub¬ 
ject of compromise but to say that the “free¬ 
doms of the American people are not subject 
to discussion.” 


Poem by a Conslitniiit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

OF cALiroxiru 

IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23 ,1951 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker. Mrs. Arthur Glassbrook, of 
Berkeley, Calif., has sent me the follow¬ 
ing poem. 

I urge you. my colleagues, to read it 
and catching its rhythm catch the per¬ 
tinent thought behind It: 

Hon. OxOROE P. MnxER, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir— 

I’m glad it's you I’m writing to. 

Because what Is right to do, you’ll do; 

I don’t hanker for high-priced cars, 

Trips to the moon and drinks and cigars: 
But I’d like three meals that part-way 
square, 

A peg for my hat I can keep right there; 

A chance to have my thinking clear 
Without the dread undertone of fear— 

Fear for the lack of the wherewithal 
That settles down like a cheerless pall. 
Working each day for my daily bread 
Is something I’m proud to do; Instead, 

It has turned to a grind on a treadmill 
track, 

Oh. please, please, please, roll the prices 
back. 

Please, please, please let’s have control 
So 1 can feel that I own my soul. 

I love the sunsets and fields and sky. 

And the mighty trees with their stature 
high; 

I love the creatures of woodland trails, 

And the feathered things, and the flow’r- 
decked vales: 

I love the hills with their grassy slopes. 
But why must people behave like dopes? 

It's a good old earth; can't we keep It so. 
Without driving good folks where bad must 
go? 

There’s a place somewhere, if not In the sun, 
At least In the shade, for ©v’ryone. 

What the Joneses do, I never care. 

For my life's not patterned by their T- 
square. 

But It matters a mighty lot to me 
When a price "ain’t what It oughter be.” 

I’ll still see the sky though I’m “In the hole.” 
If we have a wise, firm price control. 


George Wafhington on Economy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. BUFFTITT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
July 20, 1051, Appendix. I reported a 
deliberate misrepresentation In Drew 
Pearson’s column on George Washing¬ 
ton’s views on price control. 

A mistake In the typesetting of this 
extension left a confusing picture re¬ 
garding this falsification of Washing¬ 
ton’s views. 

Accordingly, I am constrained to re¬ 
state the facts distorted by Mr. Pearson 


in his July 20 column in the Washington 
Post. 

The column in question carries some 
excerpts from a letter written to James 
Warren on March 31, 177B, by George 
Washington. 

A part of what Mr. Pearson quoted 
from Washington’s letter is worded in¬ 
accurately. More important, his en¬ 
tire excerpt deliberately misrepresents 
George Washington’s views on price con¬ 
trols, as expressed in that letter. 

Actually, Washington pronounced 
price control to be wrong and impos¬ 
sible, and did so In this very letter, but 
Mr. Pearson chose to omit that passage 
of the letter to James Warren. 

The following is the section of the 
Pearson column which misrepresents 
Washington's views: 

George Washington on Economt 

Here Is what George Washington wrote 
about Infiation and price control on March 
31, 1779, In a letter to James Warren: 

“Is the paltry consideration of a little dirty 
pelf to individuals to be placed in competi¬ 
tion with the essential rights and liberties 
of the present generation and of millions yet 
unborn? 

“Shall a few designing men for their own 
aggrandizement, and to gratify their own 
avarice, overset the goodly fabric we have 
been rearing at the expense of so much time, 
blood, and treasure, and shall we at last 
become the victims of our own abominable 
lust for gain? 

“Our cause is noble, It Is the cause of man¬ 
kind; and the danger to it is to be found 
within ourselves.” 

Mr. Speaker, now here is what George 
Washington actually said about price 
control in that letter to James Warren: 

Let vigorous measures be adopted: not to 
limit the prices of articles, for this I believe 
Is inconsistent with the very nature of things, 
and Impractical in itself, but to punish 
£ >eculator5. forestallers, and extortioners, 
and above all to sink the money by heavy 
taxes. To promote public and private econ¬ 
omy: encourage manufactures, etc. 


The Crozet Superhighway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
on the proposed Crozet Superhighway, 
entitled “Highway Would Honor Claud¬ 
ius Crozet,” by James Euchner, which 
was published in the Sunday magazine 
of the Richmond Times-Dispatch of July 
15. 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Higrwat Would Honor Claudius Crozet 
(By James Euchner) 

A soldier of Napoleon, who emigrated to 
the United States when hU leader was exiled 
from France, may have a coast-to-coast high¬ 
way named in hla honor. 
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Currently awaiting action in the Public 
Worka Committees of both the Senate and 
House of Representatives Is a Joint resolu¬ 
tion proposing that a transcontinental route 
from Boston to San Diego be designated as 
the Crozet Superhighway, In memory of 
Claudius Crozet. a Frenchman by birth but 
a Virginian by adoption. 

Nothing could be more fitting tribute to 
the man who, as chief engineer of Virginia 
dxurlng the early nineteenth century, fre¬ 
quently planned in his mind a system of 
roads extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. To a certain extent he carried out 
these I lans-'eastern sections of United 
States Routes 40, 50. and 60. which can be 
followed from the east to the west coast, 
were originally built under Crozet's super¬ 
vision. Appruprh tely. the proposed super¬ 
highway would follow poitions of all these 
routes. 

A man of exceptional ability, versatility, 
and vision, Crozet Is remembered primarily 
as a great engineer, but also was an outstand¬ 
ing educator. He was appointed to Ibe first 
board of visitors of Virginia Military InsU- 
tute in 1837 and as president of the board 
was Instrumental In setting up a sound pro¬ 
gram of training. The cadet mess hall at 
VMI is named in his honor. 

Were it not for the political demise of Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte. Claudius Crozet probably 
would have pursued a successful military 
career In France, instead of coming to this 
country. A graduate of the Ecole Poly tech¬ 
nique. Paris, he fought as an artillery officer 
under Napoleon In Germany, Holland, and 
Russia, and was captured by the Russians 
during the retreat from Moscow. He was 
later awarded the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. In 1816, after Napoleon's fall, Crozet 
and his wife sailed for America, where bis 
first Job was as professor of civil engineering 
at the United States Military Academy. 

Finding himself without textbooks, he 
translated a three-volume French engineer¬ 
ing text and also wrote a book on mathe¬ 
matics. He is also credited with having in¬ 
troduced the use of the blackboard to this 
country while teaching at West Point. 

In 1823. he left the academy to become 
State engineer of Virginia, which then, of 
course, included the present State ot West 
Virginia. Among his early projects were sur¬ 
veys of turnpikes from Winchester to Rom¬ 
ney, from Staunton to Lcwlsburg, and Irom 
Staunton to Parkersburg. The latter, which 
crossed nine mountain ridges, is still con¬ 
sidered one of his greatest feats. 

Lxrr viaciMU isai 

Crozet left Virginia in 1831, largely be¬ 
cause of disagreements with bureau of pub¬ 
lic works officials, who would not go along 
with his insistence that the State should 
concern itself more with railroads and less 
with canals. 

After a year as the first State engineer of 
Louisiana, and three as president of Jeffer¬ 
son College, near Convent. La., he made 
plans for retiring and returning to France. 
Instead, he'came back to Virginia for an¬ 
other term as State engineer. From 1844 
to 1848 he was principal of Richmond Acad¬ 
emy and from 1848 to 1857 chief engineer 
of the Blue Ridge Railroad, now part of the 
Chesapeake & Oh<o. It was during this 
period that he built the Blue Ridge or Rock- 
fish Gap tunnel, near the present town of 
Crazet. Albemarle County, named in his hon¬ 
or by the C. & O. Later he helped supervise 
construction of the Washington aqueduct. 

In 1860, at 71. Crozet returned to West 
Point as a memb^ of a board appointed to 
revise the Military Academy's program of 
Instruction. He died in 1864 at the Midlo¬ 
thian home of his son-in-law, Dr. C. S. 


Mills. Bis body was originally buried in 
Shockoe Hill Cemetery. Richmond, but in 
1042 was removed for reburial at VMI. 

For the most part, the Crozet Superhigh¬ 
way would be new in name only. Most of 
the the proposed route consists of highways 
now In existence or under construction. 
Special new construction has been proposed 
for the West Virginia section, which would 
run the entire length of the State, and for 
the short Virginia segment, which would 
consist of a few miles crossing the northern 
tip in the vicinity of Winchester, 

Actually, various combinations of new 
and already existing roads could be used lur 
this section of the superhighway. The 
West Virginia Legislature has authorized 
the expenditure of funds for surveys and 
preliminary engineering work to determine 
the advisability of building now roads for 
the Crozet route. Virginia, as yet, has taken 
no action. 

The highway Is the Idea of a group of West 
Virginians. The Crozet Superhighway Com¬ 
mission, a volunteer organization with 
headquarters at Elkins. W Va , has been 
contacting highway commissioners, legisla¬ 
tors, and civic groups in States through 
which the route would pass, seeking backing 
for the project Thus far, according to 
D. D. Brown, chairman of the commission, 
no serious objection has been raised, and 
Delaware and Maryland have already offi¬ 
cially approved the group's plan. 

According to the plan, the superhighway 
would originate at Boston, follow State 
Route 0. United States Route 20, and State 
Route 15 through Massachusetts, Connecti¬ 
cut, and New York, and enter New York City 
on the Merritt Parkway. It would cross the 
Hudson River on the George Washington 
Bridge and connect with the New Jersey 
Turnpike, now under construction. The 
Delaware Memorial Bridge, also now being 
built, will connect the southern end of the 
turnpike with United States Route 40 south 
of Wilmington, Del. Route 40 would be fol¬ 
lowed to Baltimore. 

Two routes have been proposed to bring 
the highway from Baltimore to Gore, Va.. 
14 miles northwest of Winchester. One 
would follow the pr«ient United States Route 
1. or a (Mirallel highway now under con¬ 
struction, to Washington, thence up United 
States Route 50 to Gore. The other would 
follow Route 40 to Frederick. Md , and im¬ 
proved United States Route 340 to Harper's 
Ferry, just across the State line in West Vir¬ 
ginia. From Harper's Ferry, a new road 
would be built to Gore, a distance of roughly 
40 miles, over a relatively straight line pass¬ 
ing Just north of Charles Town, W. Va. 

From Gore, a new route might be built 
through West Virginia via Baker. Moorefleld, 
Elkins, Norton, Ellamore, Adrian, Frcnchton. 
Ireland, Charleston, and Huntington. Or 
the highway could follow existing roads— 
United States Route 60 from Gore to Junc¬ 
tion. W. Va.. State Route 4 to Charleston* 
and United States Route 60 to Huntington 

The superhighway would continue west via 
Route 60 through Louisville and Paducah, 
Ky., to Poplar Bluff, Mo.; United States Route 
67 through Little Rock, Ark . and Texarkana 
to Dallas, Tex.; United States Route 80 
through Fort Worth, Abilene, and El Paso, 
Tex., Lordsburg, N. Mex., and Phoenix, Arlz., 
to San Diego. 

The resolution proposing approval of the 
name and route was introduced in Congress 
by Senator Harley M, Kilgore and Repre¬ 
sentative Harlzt O. Stagcsrs, both of West 
Virginia. Early action on the measure is 
not expected, but eventual approval seems 
quite likely. A man like Claudius Crozet has 
more than mere sectional appeal, although 
his name may be little known In States 
other than those In which he worked. 
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Baccalaureate Address of A. Whituey 
Griswold, President of Yale University 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JAMES C. AUCHiNCLOSS 

OF NXW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
baccalaureate addresses, filled with ad¬ 
vice to the youth of America, are familiar 
to all of us, and I know from experience 
that it Is diflScult to include in such an 
effort some new thought that will be 
helpful and encouraging to the young 
men and women who face the days ahead. 
This is especially true now when the per¬ 
plexities are tremendous, the confusion 
enormous, and there is present the aw¬ 
ful threat to our liberty. 

However. A. Whitney Griswold, presi¬ 
dent of Yale University, in his first bac¬ 
calaureate address after taking clBce, 
sounded a call for the reappraisal of the 
dignity and worth of the individual, and 
in a brief but impressive way, with 
thrusts of logic from his penetrating 
mind, completely devastated the myth¬ 
ical claims of communism. He u’-ged 
men and women to do their own thinking 
and reasoning, and condemned the sup¬ 
pression of the individual. He, along 
with Thomas Jefferson, proclaimed that 
“morality, compassion, and generosity 
are innate elements of the human consti¬ 
tution, capable of cultivation In individ¬ 
uals, and capable of transmission to so¬ 
ciety through individuals." President 
Griswold expressed in words the thoughts 
of many of us. and exposed communism 
for what it is. He brings hope and cour¬ 
age, and he renews our faith in the prin¬ 
ciples on which our Republic is founded. 

I hope that my colleagues will read this 
truly remarkable and wholly American 
address to the youth of America. It is 
full of sound reasoning and good com¬ 
mon sense. It follows: 

**Ye are the salt of the earth; but if the 
Balt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it 
be salted?" (Matthew 5:13). 

If I divine the mood of you who are leav¬ 
ing Yale this spring, it is one of cheerful res¬ 
ignation. To your cheerfulness in all winds 
and weathers, in clear skies and at celling 
zero, we v/ho have lived and worked among 
you are admiring wltncs&es. We take covt- 
age from your courage. But I obeerve also 
that you share the prevailing mood oi the 
hour, which in your case consistB of 910 bar¬ 
gains prlx'ately struck with fate—on fate’s 
terms. I observe that you are resigned to a 
world in which people become numbers on 
Selective Service and social-security cards, 
in which lotteries are illegal except when 
they deal with human life; and In which the 
individual, sacred to both Christianity and 
democracy, sometimes seems to exercise about 
as much control over his own fortunes and 
those of his fellow men ns a baseball in the 
World Series. 

I will say this much for your mood: at 
least It is healthier than the one which at¬ 
tended my own commencement. We were 
graduated Into the greatest economic de¬ 
pression in hhtory and the origins of the 
greatest war in historv with assurances that 
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poverty wae about to be banished from the 
earth and that war had been outlawed 
among the nations. No such disillusionment 
lies in store for you are awaited us In 1929: 
come what may you are better prepared for 
it. But that Is all I will say for your mood. 
As a philosophy of life It Is as false In its 
fatalism as our mood was in its romanticism. 

We have not resigned from the human 
race. Neither science nor technology nor 
all the deterministic doctrine inspired by 
them, nor the despotisms that have tried to 
force that doctrine upon mankind, have suc¬ 
ceeded in producing a world that can func¬ 
tion without our individual powers of rea¬ 
son, imagination, and conscience. We are 
not mere sponges or plankton afloat on a 
tide of causation over which we have no con¬ 
trol. We are rational beings, capable of 
charting the tide, and navigating it, and 
even diverting and directing it. The salt— 
to return to the Bible’s metaphor—has not 
lost Its savor; and there would be no way 
of salting the earth if it had. There is no 
dialectical or technological substitute for the 
creative individual. 

Whence come our doubts and hallucina¬ 
tions to the contrary? Partly from fear, 
partly from laziness. We are afraid that 
where, as in Soviet Russia, there is mystery 
there is also magic; that the Russians have 
possessed themselves of some supernatural 
means of enslaving the will of men; that 
they will blow us all to bits by methods un¬ 
known to western science. We have beguiled 
ourselves with gadgets, with machines that 
work for us, and think for us, and entertain 
us, and (as we believe in our folly) educate 
us, until our God-given individual powers 
have become atrophied through disuse. In 
this hypnotic state we have fallen prey to 
some of the very teachings we profess to 
abhor, the teachings of those who proclaim 
the world machine blueprinted in the Krem¬ 
lin and the atomizing of the human race 
without the assistance of the bomb. 

The last world war and the terrible weap¬ 
ons now in existence give us abundant reason 
to fear the next; and the ruthless and ag¬ 
gressive tactics of the Kremlin around the 
world give us every reason to think that the 
Russians are willing to gamble on it. But 
there is no reason in the unreasoning dread 
that exalts them into supermen and credits 
their doctrine with wonder-working proper¬ 
ties, and as for the television sets that take 
us from our books, the business machines 
that clatter away under wall mottos reading 
“Think," the electrical examination-cor¬ 
rector that dispenses with writing, the inner- 
spring mattresses that end up in bed boards, 
and the prefabricated knowledge that ends in 
remedial reading—for all this childish fas¬ 
cination with gadgetry we have only childish¬ 
ness as an excuse. Shall we then offer fear 
and childishness as proof that the individual 
has played out his role; that the salt has lost 
its savor? 

No, you will say; but what about science 
apd the industrial revolution now projecting 
Itself into the atomic age? And I will an¬ 
swer you with the fact that whereas the first 
social Interpreters of these phenomena were 
responsible for the idea of the submergence 
of the individual, modern scientists are the 
leaders in repudiating it. 

I do not know what it is that makes each 
generation so sure that its own set of cir¬ 
cumstances is unique and yet forms a basis 
for universal preachments and predictions. 
The Bible says it is the essential vanity of 
man. I should say it is his Innocence of his¬ 
tory—of the cumulative experience of his 
fellow men. We are forever calculating our 
prospects on the strength of a mere peep 
through a knothole at this experience. Ito 
early economists who observed the first sen¬ 
sational progress of the industrial revolution 
deduced their concept of economic man, 
which the scientific Socialists appropriated 
and developed into the full-blown doctrine 


of economic determination. The whole dia¬ 
lectical process is barely a hundred years old. 
and the leading figure In It was Karl Marx. 

Let us concede that Marx ohose an ex¬ 
ceptional knothole—the British Museum— 
that he brought to it an exceptional Intel¬ 
lectual apparatus, and that he kept his eye 
to it (day after day for nearly 86 years) with 
exceptional perseverance. His range of 
vision was still exceptionally limited. Man 
made his deput on the planet in the Pleisto¬ 
cene epoch of the Cenozoio era, about a 
million years ago. From the time he took 
up farming in the Neolithic Age. about 7000 
B. C.. his experiences having been relevant 
to modern economic society. There Is every 
reason to extend this perspective to 7000 
A. D., if not to 1,000,000 A. D. Marx’s focal 
depth included little more than a bookish 
version of the industrial revolution in Eng¬ 
land between the years 1820 and 1860, with 
the preponderance of his evidence drawn 
from the earlier rather than the later part 
of that period. That is to say, Marx took 
as the verification of his hypothesis a static 
view of conditions in one country, already 
undergoing change while he wrote, and of¬ 
fered it to the world as both timeless and 
universal. Nor was his view entirely ob¬ 
jective. Marx was a bitter, vindictive, un¬ 
happy man. suffering the plagues of Job 
without Job’s faith, tortured by poverty 
and disease, living in squalor, so proud and 
thin-skinned, as one of his brilliant biog¬ 
raphers tells us, that he made excessive de¬ 
mands on the world and when these were 
not satisfied (as they nearly always were 
not) turned in upon himself “in paroxysms 
of hatred and of rage.’* Yet It is this static, 
myopic, misanthropic view of human ex¬ 
perience that Is offered as the principal 
foundation for the belief that the machine 
Is all and the Individual is nothing, and for 
the Communist dictatorship that exploits 
that belief to suit its purposes. It has all 
the eerie aspects of those prehistoric Si¬ 
berian mammoths frozen into the ice with 
hair and flesh intact, with everything, that 
Is, except life and sense. 

One would think that the very nature of 
Marx’s vision would make it suspect; that the 
Influence of his own baleful pereonallty con¬ 
tradicted his own thesis; that the direct, per¬ 
sonal influence of Lenin on the outcome of 
the Russian revolution (suppose the German 
high command had never let him cross Ger¬ 
many in that sealed-up boxcar) contradicted 
It even more emphatically; and that the fact 
that the thesis has to be maintained by 
tyranny and enforced by secret police con¬ 
tradicted it finally and flatly. Still there re¬ 
mains our awe of science and the technology 
of our own time. What do our own observa¬ 
tions tell us? 

If we carry them far enough to Include the 
opinions of modern scientists, they will tell 
us of steadily broadening horizons for the 
creative Individual and of the urgent need 
for him to press on toward those horizons. 
“Man has risen, not fallen," writes George 
Gaylord Simpson in ’The Meaning of Evolu¬ 
tion. "He can choose to develop his capaci¬ 
ties as the highest animal and try to rise still 
further, or ho can choose otherwise. The 
choice la his responsibility, and his alone. 
There is no automatism that will carry him 
upward without choice or effort and there is 
no trend solely in the right direction. Evo¬ 
lution has no purpose; man must supply this 
for himself." To do so, to make the wise 
choice for himself and his fellow men is the 
ethical responsibility of man which he must 
discharge as an individual If he is ever going 
to realize its benefits as a species. 

But, we say, can we not entrust this re¬ 
sponsibility to others, to the elaborate teams 
of specialists that are constantly producing 
new techniques, new tools and, may we not 
assume, new visions of wisdom and Justice? 
What do the scientists say to this? I suppose 
there is no more impressive example of team 


work In human history than that which pro¬ 
duced the atomic bomb. 

Listen to the opinion of one of the world’s 
outstanding scholars in that field, Percy 
Bridgman, whose researches in nuclear 
physics won him the Nobel Prize in 1946. So 
elaborate has the organization, equipment, 
and administrative detail become, writes 
Professor Bridgman, that each team of physi¬ 
cists "has to be driven by someone at the 
head who has the ideas. There is danger 
here that all the rest of the team will pick 
the brains of one man, with an ultimate de¬ 
crease in the number of physicists In the 
community capable of independent and 
critical thought." And he goes on to say: 

“The participation of the individual is 
necessary In every process of intelligence, not 
merely in the processes of science. Intel¬ 
ligence can be given a meaning only in 
terms of the individual. It seems to me 
that this has a far-reaching significance not 
usually appreciated, for I believe that here 
is to be found perhaps the most compelling 
Justification for democracy Intelligence is 
based on the individual. An authoritarian 
society in which the individual is suppressed 
cannot, by the nature of intelligence, be 
characterized by general intelligence." 

Gentlemen of the graduating class, this is 
a truth Christ perceived and most surely In¬ 
tended to communicate to his disciples when 
he told them they were the salt of the earth 
for which there was no substitute; and that 
they were the light of the world, but they 
must not hide that light under a bushel. 
This is also the truth that the founders of 
this Republic perceived and Jefferson pro¬ 
claimed when be said that morality, com¬ 
passion, and generosity were innate elements 
of the human constitution, capable of culti¬ 
vation in individuals, and capable of trans¬ 
mission to society through individuals. It la 
for life in this free, Christian society that we 
have prepared you at Yale. It remains for 
you, each according to his talents and each 
as an individual, to embody the degree of 
wisdom and integrity we may expect for that 
society. 


The Baited Hook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23,1951 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Monday, July 16. I called the attention 
of the House to the actual and alarming 
effect of OPS General Overriding Regu¬ 
lation 15 upon the machine tool industry 
and our defense effort as a whole. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks. 1 am including &n editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal of July 18. 
This editorial describes in simple, though 
graphic, language, the serious conse¬ 
quences which will result from this pat¬ 
tern for Government control of profits 
which is intended to set the pace for 
further control of all American indus¬ 
try’s profits. Mr. Speaker, this repre¬ 
sents a serious threat to our entire sys¬ 
tem of free enterprise. 

In addition, I am including letters 
from Mr. Frederick C. Blackall, Jr., first 
vice president of the National Machine 
Tool Builders* Association, and from 
J. A. Bradner, president of the Lees 
Bradner Co., of Cleveland. 
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The above-mentioned follows: 
tFrom the Wall Street Journal of July 18, 
1961] 

Thx Baited Boos 

The other day the Office of Price Stabil¬ 
ization announced a raiae in the ceiling 
prices for machine tools. It did it with a 
formula that contains a hidden hoo'. 

Ostensibly the Incrrase was allowed to give 
relief to machine-tool manufacturers and to 
spur production as a part of the defense pro¬ 
gram. But it seems likely that the n^'t effect 
will be to establish Government profit con¬ 
trol over the industry, to set a precedent for 
profit control over business generally. 

The hook Is that the OPS has tied its price 
Increase to a company’s assets; that Is. each 
company will be permitted to raise its prices 
enough to give it a fixed, maximum return 
expressed as a percentage of Its assets. 

The formula apparently works like this: 
The machina-tool builder goes back to this 
1938' 40 earnings experience and arrives at a 
gross percentage of earnings relative to his 
assets during those years. Say It comes out 
that the company has earned 20 percent on 
Its assets. It Is now. under the OPS rule, 
entitled to earn 80 percent of this amount; 
In other words. It can set Its prices to make 
a return of 16 percent on Its assets as of 
the present time. 

The bait In this Is that It will help com¬ 
panies with good earning records during the 
base period; many companies will now have 
a higher celling price for their tools than 
they would under the general freeze. 

It is not so good, of course, for companies 
that did not do so well during the years 
1038-48 but are now “up and coming ” More 
Importantly, however, it freezes the earn¬ 
ings of all companies. It puts price con¬ 
trol on a profit basis. 

For Instance, suppose that a given com¬ 
pany la entitled by the formula to an over¬ 
all profit of $200,000. The company may 
double Its current output by putting on 
extra shifts, or It may Improve production 
techniques—but It can still make no more 
than $200,000 profit unless It lias increased 
its capital Investment At the end of each 
12 months it must compute Its profits and 
rebate any excess to Its customers. 

On the other hand, a company could get 
lax on efficiency, slack off on production, and 
yet conceivably raise the price on each ma¬ 
chine so that It could make exactly the same 
dollar profit it made before with less pro¬ 
duction. This Is hardly an Incentive for 
efficiency. 

Attempts by the Government to get profit 
control, to get the power to control not only 
the prices a company may charge, hut also 
to fix the total profit allowable regardless 
of volume or efficiency—these are not new. 
The only difference in this latest attempt, 
It seems to us, is that it comes with the 
lure of a well-baited hook. 

National Machine Tool 

BuiLDEBs' Association. 

Cleveland. Ohio, July 20,1951. 
Hon. Prances P. Bolton, 

House Office Building. 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Congresswoman Bolton: Last week 
OPS issued “General Overriding Regulation 
16’’ entitled “Adjustment of Celling Prices 
of Machine Tools,” to take effect on Monday 
of this week. In view of your present con¬ 
cern over the whole problem of extension of 
controls, we think that the peculiar and 
alarming nature of this regulation will he 
of Interest to you. 

*1116 regulation was Issued following a di¬ 
rective from Mr. Wilson, who Insisted that 
clarification of the machine tool price situa¬ 
tion was imperative in order that machine 
tool builders might devote their entire ener¬ 


gies to production, and be provided with 
genuine incentives. 

But when Issued, the regulation proved to 
be one not of price control but one of out¬ 
right profit control. 

Under the regulation, a machine tool com¬ 
pany computes its average rate of return 
on total assets from Id’lfi to 1948 inclusive 
and Is then permitted to realize 80 percent 
of this rate when applied to Its total assets 
today. Working backwards from the allow¬ 
able percen"^ of profit, the manufacturer may 
fix his prices for 12 mouths ahead at levels 
which he estimates will yield the profit al¬ 
lowed. If, however, the profit turns out to 
ho over 5 percent in excess of the rate al¬ 
lowed. the excess must be refunded to cus¬ 
tomers. 

M^ main purpose In writing you today Is 
to make very clear that the Nation’s machine 
tool builders are not in favor of this so-called 
price control, which is not price control at 
all but Is a blatantly transparent mechanism 
for the control of profit. They did not, and 
do not now approve of the Issuance of any 
such dangerous excursion into socialistic 
philosophy. Our objections arc os follows: 

1. The underlying principle behind this 
regulation Is wholly un-American and con¬ 
trary to the intent of the Congress. The ob¬ 
jective of the price control bill was literal¬ 
ly to control prices, not to fix arbitrarily, by 
Federal decree, a stipulated rate of profit. 
General Overriding Regulation 15 is a clcar- 
cut step In the direction of profit control in 
this country. It is a new concept wholly 
foreign to our traditions and institutions. 

2 The refund provision Is equivalent, in 
effect, to a 100-percent excess-profits tax ad¬ 
ministered by OPS. 

3 The regulation puts a floor under the 
earnings of the Inelhcieut and high-cost 
manufacturer. If his costs Increase, he can 
simply raise his prices, as lung as he does 
not exceed the permissible gross earnings. 
This procedure might better be termed pi Ice 
setting on a formula of inefllciency-plus It 
is an open Invitation to the misuse of tax¬ 
payers' money. 

4 The regulation does not carry out the 
directive of the Office of Defense Mobiliza¬ 
tion. It neither stimulates production nor 
provides incentive. 

5. The regulation would tend to limit, 
rather than to expand the productive efforts 
of the efficient manufacturer, for It would 
offer him no incentive to increase operations 
and output beyond his own convenience 
When the dollar profit permitted is geared 
to total assets instead of to volume of sales, 
why should a company take on more busi¬ 
ness than the amount required to yield the 
maximum rate of profit allowed? 

6. There is a sinister implication In the 
regulation. It could well serve as a pattern 
to be applied to other industries. Indeed, 
with this as an entering wedge such a de¬ 
velopment would bo almost inevitable Is 
the administration, under the guise of price 
control, seeking to establish the socialistic 
principle of profit control In the hope that 
It may remain In effect after the emergency la 
over? 

The machine-tool industry seeks no subsi¬ 
dies nor guarantees of profit The OPS 
knows full well the nature of price controls 
appropriate to the machine-tool Industry. 
This has been developed through weeks and 
months of discussion of the subject between 
OPS officials and the Industry's Advisory 
Committee. The industry had sought con¬ 
trols based upon prices quoted during the 
freeze period, plus such allowancoa for In¬ 
creased costs as OPS considered proper. Con¬ 
trols of such a nature would not put a 
premium upon Inefficiency; they would pro¬ 
vide a stimulus to production, and would 
enable the Industir to do what Mr. Wilson 
considers so imperative—namely, to devote 


Its entire energies to the speeding up of ma¬ 
chine-tool ouput for the defense progpram. 

Speaking both as an individual machine- 
tool builder and as vice president of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
I can assure you that our Industry earnestly 
tirges you to give this matter your careful 
consideration and to Institute steps to with, 
draw this highly dangerous regulation. 

Very faithfully yours, 

Frbdbbick 8. Blakall. Jr., 

First Vice President, National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association and Presi¬ 
dent and Treasurer, the Taft Peirce 
Manufacturing Co. 

Jxn.T 19, 1951. 

Hon. Frances P. Bolton, 

The House Office Building. 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Mrs. Bolton* We certainly want 
to commend you for spotting the Office of 
Price Stabilization's endeavoring to use its 
controls authority, not to control prices, but 
to impose profit controls. 

Need, as you know, lor an enormous out¬ 
pouring of machine tools Is recognized. Mr 
C E Wilson on July 9 directed: 

“Metalworking tool production must be 
Increased. The necessary measures are. (A) 
The Office of Price Stabilization shall modify 
price controls on new metalworking tools 
to give metalworking tool builders the 
stimulus to expand their production for 
etEPntlal needs.’’ 

The Office of Price Stabilization chose to 
wrench the effect of this ODM directive into 
something quite else. In the OPS-statement 
of considcrntlons issued to appear to effect 
compliance with an explicit order, to the 
OPS, It is stated that* 

"This general overriding regulation per¬ 
mits adjustments In manufacturers’ celling 
prices for machine tools and machine tool 
attachments These ceiling prices may ho 
adjusted either on an over-all basis or for a 
particular machine tool or machine tool 
attachment. On an over-all basis, the 
manufacturer may secure an adjustment 
which will enable him to realize 80 percent 
of his average rate of return during the years 
1938 through 1948. For a particular ma- 
clilnc tool or machine tool attachment, the 
manufacturer may secure an adjustment 
which will enable him to realize his total 
unit costs, plus a profit of 6Vi percent” 

Does this, “• • • give metalworking 

tool builders the stimulus to expand their 
production?” Is a miserable 5‘/a percent 
profit before taxes either stimulus or price 
control? This is profit control, certainly not 
the desire of the legislators when the en¬ 
abling legislation creating the Office of Price 
Stabilization was enacted, nor the Intent of 
ODM In issuing the directive In question 
Profits and their review are a function of 
tax and profit legislation, not price laws 
Prices, and prices alone, are the function 
of OPS. 

We. machine tool builders, simply can¬ 
not produce If we are to be forced to live un¬ 
der strictures such as those envisioned by the 
Office of Price Stabilization 

A specific illustration of the effect of these 
regulations If chosen might be interesting 
to you. About 11 years ago at the request 
of the Army Ordnance Department, we fi¬ 
nanced, designed, developed and made avail¬ 
able the model 40. The first of these ma¬ 
chines was shipped in the early spring of 
1040 and In the ensuing 6 defense and 
war years we built about 1,000 of these tools. 
In the years that elapsed between 1945 and 
late 1960. we built six more, for hordes of 
these tools were readily available, used. No 
market existed then for new machines. By 
the way, used 40 *b now, if available, would 
today sell lor $6,000 or $6,000 a piece U In 
usable condition. 
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Last Septemlwr. we on our own sensed a 
coming market for our 40. Now, our capa¬ 
city to produce is limited. Therefore, we 
Instituted a search, we unearthed subcon¬ 
tractors superlatively well equipped to then 
undertake building machine tools and after 
checking prices from various people Inter¬ 
ested in building the 40, we personally or¬ 
dered ISO 40's, months before any need for 
the machine became otherwise apparent. 
Our subcontractor has done a superlatively 
good Job, the first machine is done and 40’s 
are and will be available. 

Our Lees Bradner model 40 Thread Miller, 
as In the case with any machine tool, Is ex¬ 
pensive and difficult to build, for this Is one 
of the problexns Indigenous to the produc¬ 
tion of machine tools. Defense program 
users—Incidentally the sole users—of the 
model 40 machine were and are avid to buy 
the model 40 at prices established competi¬ 
tively months ago. Orders for the model 40 
machine have started to materialize, rough¬ 
ly half our original commitment for ISO 
machines have bsen spoken for, we have 
been commended by Ordnance that our 40*8 
are In—for us—big production, and we are 
assured that at least the remaining half, 
and probably even more of these machines, 
are going to be spoken for shortly. 

Then came price roll-backs, not price 
control 

If roll-backs stand, tt la going to be neces¬ 
sary for us to deliver 40'8 at a price of 
$6,100 20 net to us per mnchlnc. 

Our cost Is $7,055 per machine. Can this 
possibly be what the legislators had In 
mind when there were enacted the laws that 
created the OPS? 

Yours respectfully, 

J. A. BRAHNsn, 

President, The Lees Bradner Co. 


Cotton Production 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH . 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the Congressional 
Record a letter which was printed in the 
Tyler Courier-Times, Tyler, Tex. Also 
I include an editorial that appeared in 
the Houston Chronicle July 16 on July 
10,1 included in the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord certain cotton statistics, 1 now in¬ 
clude some statistics about Florida. 

The matter follows: 

[From the Tyler (Tex.) Courier-Times] 
Letters From Our Readers 
To the Editor : 

I have a few questions I would like an¬ 
swered by the public and especially the East 
Texas Agricultural Council. 

1. Why after we were urged by our county 
agent and others to take special care of 
our tomatoes The valley was 18,000 acres 
short due to the freeze. Yoakum was dam¬ 
aged by hall. The local crop was damaged 
by weather conditions. Therefore the out¬ 
look was bright for the remainder. Then 
we were told by an article In the Tyler 
Morning Telegraph that there would be no 
aid from the Federal Government because 
we overplanted. 

2. Is It possible to check any 3 years In 
succession up to 1945 and find out how many 
carloads of tomatoes were shipped to the 
Northern markets? How many were shipped 
this yeai ? 


8. The farmers received an average of 2 
and 8 cents per pound here. How much 
did the public pay per pound for tomatoes 
In the North? 

4. Why was a 5-percent Immaturity law 
Imposed on the east Texas farmers and 
not on the valley farmers? 

6. Why were canneries allowed to pay $50 
to $66 per ton for ripe tomatoes In the 
valley and not here? 

6. Why during the war were roses and 
that type of crop declared unessential and a 
luxury Item by the Government, the sweet- 
potatoes were considered a war crop? Yet 
In 1950 the rose farmers received Federal 
aid but we sweetpotato growers did not. 
Was It because we overplanted? If so, what 
was our reason? Was It because the Gov¬ 
ernment controlled the cotton acreage to 
where some of us couldn’t raise cotton? 
Isn’t this country seriously short of cotton 
now? 

7. Why are we farmers paying Inflation 
prices for seeds, fertilizer, and equipment 
and received depression prices for all prod¬ 
ucts produced this year? 

Isn’t the Government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people? Or Is it for 
an individual few? 

A free-born American. 

N E. Dudley. 

Troup, Tex. 

[From the Houston Chronicle of 
July 16. 1051) 

We Don't Know 

Charges by Representative Lindley Beck- 
worth, of Gladewater, that the Department 
of Agriculture is urging sweeping policies 
upon Congress “without having any infor¬ 


mation on which to base those policies” are 
backed by the Texan with a sheaf of letters 
from Department officials. 

These letters, asking how many farmers 
are benefiting from such programs as price 
support, export subsidies and school lunch 
commodity purchases, are Invariably an¬ 
swered with the report that the Department 
does not know how many growers are re¬ 
ceiving specific benefits from the programs. 

BECKWORTH asked about a wide variety of 
agricultural products. Including cotton, 
corn, wheat, soybeans, eggs, dairy products, 
pears, walnuts, filberts, almonds, apples, 
oranges, rice, tung nuts, wool mohair, hogs, 
and blackeyed peas. 

To all of these queries the refrain was the 
same: The Department of Agriculture “feels” 
that "all growers” are benefiting from the 
Government's operations, but It can’t supply 
any figures. Secretary Brannan In one in¬ 
stance offered to “make an effort to get” the 
Information covering a few counties. 

It seems strange that If the Department 
can tell every farmer how many acres of 
cotton he can grow, It can’t tell how many 
farmers are cooperutlng with or benefiting 
from the Government’s farm policies. 

One would have supposed that Washing¬ 
ton’s army of Federal employees would have 
all such Important information neatly com¬ 
piled and ready to be tapped for Congress’ 
scrutiny at a moment’s notice. 

“How In the world can they come up here 
and ask for blg-money programs when they 
don't know themselves what the result Is to 
the Individual farmer?" Beckworth asks. 
He adds that if the Department’s reply that 
It "fools" all growers are benefited satisfies 
Congress, “then we are pretty easily satis¬ 
fied—too easily." 


Cotton produotton in the United States by cotton State, by cotton county—for the 
State o/ Florida, 1950 


State and caiinty 

Niiiniior of 
cot loti 
allotments 

ToliU 
cotton 
acimge 
allot ted 

Numbcj ol 
cotton 
bales 

1 ginned 

7'otal 
value o, 
cotton 

Average 
ocreuye |>er 
ullotnicnt 

Aveiage 
nuinlMii of 
balp.<- per 
allotment 

A verago 
value per 
allotment 

■■LORIDA 








Alachua. 

» 

Ifi.O 

16 

$2, 700 

6.33 

B.00 

$000 on 

Escutuiiia.. 

34a 


1, i:i6 

204,480 

6. (K) 

3.32 

697 89 

Humillou. 

320 


266 

46,9(K) 

4 04 

.78 

i:i9 61 

Holmes....... 

1, 212 

C.tifiO 7 

2,618 

471,210 

6. 26 

2.16 

388 81 

Jacksou_.....__ 

2,256 

45h 

9,500,3 

2,IHK.O 

3.019 
624 

643.420 
94,320 

4 22 

1 :t4 

240 98 

JettorMtu.- 

6 72 

1 14 

205 94 

Lafnvetlp. 

1(N) 

7 

80 

J4, 4(M) 

3 07 

.80 

144 (K) 

Leon... 

341 

1.056 0 

181 

3.3,120 

6. 73 

.64 

07 13 

Miidtson..... 

010 

4,164 

1,1-0 

210,600 

4 68 

1 20 

2:41.4.1 

Otahmsa . 

41.t 

2,461.9 

829 

149,220 

6 (M> 

2 01 

361 31 

Santa Kosa. 

802 

6,49h. 0 

2,249 

404,820 

0 86 

2 74 

604 76 

Boniiiuile.... 






Suwannee. 

3«« 

969 3 

1.37 

2i,mi 

2 47 

.36 

03 .lO 

U'niton_ 

fi3H 

3,13t, 4 

893 

160.740 

4 91 

1.40 

261 .65 

Washltudon.. 

470 

1,464.8 

722 

129, 960 j 

3.00 

1 51 

271 .(2 

Total. 

8,G72 

41,097 8 

13,831 

2,489, 580 

4 84 

1 74 

:414 14 


—C’ountics werf used for eaeh State m the cases whcie couipletc iiiforiimtion was avuHablo. 


Note 

Department or Commerce. 

Bureau op the Census, 
Washington, July 16, 1951. 
Bon. Lindley Beckworth, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr Beckworth: In accordance 
with your telephone request to Mr. Ray 
Hurley, Chief of the Agriculture Division of 
this Bureau, the following table gives the 
production of cotton In Florida for the year 
1950; 

Production of cotton in Florida, by counties. 


crop of 1950 

Bales 

County; produced 

Alachua- 16 

Escambia_ 1,186 

Hamilton_ 255 

Holmes..........___....... 2,618 

Jackson______ 3,019 

Jefferson....................... 624 


Production of cotton in Florida, by counties, 
crop of 1950—Continued 


Bales 

County—Continued produced 

Lafayette- 80 

Lake- 31 

Leon_ 184 

Madison_ 1,170 

Okaloosa_ 829 

Santa Rosa_ 2,249 

Seminole....— 110 

Suwannee... 137 

Walton_ 893 

Washington. 722 

All other_ 7 


Total___18,979 


If we caii be of further service to you, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 

Roy V Peel, 

Director, Bureau of the Centui, 
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New Atlaiitk Afreemest Needed 


E3CTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ESTeTkEFAUVER 

OF TKiviiiagaaB 

XN THE SENAIE OF TSE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. KEFAX7VER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Ricosd an excellent 
address entitled ‘*New Atlantic Agree¬ 
ment Needed/’ which was delivered by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. QillstteI 
at the Atlantic Union Strategy Confer¬ 
ence In Washington. D. C.. on May 18. 
1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record. 
as follows: 

New Atlantic Agriemsnt Needed 
(By Senator Out M. Gillette, member. Sen¬ 
ate Foreign Relations Committee) 

XN FACE OF DEBPXa«XNa WORLD CR1BI8. TRADI¬ 
TIONAL DIPLOMACY NO LONGER ADEQUATE FOB 

SOLmARlTY OF ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 

Almost a year ago. I remarked that the 
Atlantic Union Idea was one of the few 
bright hopes in an otherwise bleak and 
dreary landscape of cold war. 

Today it is no longer a hope; It is a neces¬ 
sity. 

It Is a necessity because, in spite of the 
progress toward effective Atlantic unity made 
in the past year, the world crisis has deep¬ 
ened and broadened so swiftly that tradi¬ 
tional diplomacy, traditional government- 
to-government methods, can no longer cope 
with It. 

Even though General Elsenhower has been 
appointed commander of the Atlantic de¬ 
fense army; even though a functioning At¬ 
lantic defense headquarters, with subordi¬ 
nate production and finance boards, has been 
established; even though the United States 
Senate, after long and often confused de¬ 
bate, has approved sending four more Amer¬ 
ican divisions to the European continent; 
and even though the other Atlantic allies 
are demonstrating new determination to 
augment their military strength, there is 
still a great gap In the picture. 

It becomes more painfully evident every 
day that what we lack most is an adequate 
democratic institution through which the 
peoples allied under the Atlantic Pact can 
exercise civilian political control over this 
vast international military undertaking. 

I can report to you, however, that many 
of the outstanding leaders of our Atlantic 
community are aware of this gap and are 
thinking of how best to remedy this un¬ 
happy defect. 

They are beginning to realize that efforts 
to establish an Atlantic military force be¬ 
fore setting up an effective and responsible 
civil authority to direct It, are both a denial 
of basic democratic processes and an obstacle 
even to successful military organization. 

They are beginning to see that the com¬ 
mander of the military organization has no 
government from which he can seek politi¬ 
cal directives vital to his task. 

They are beginning to recognize the un¬ 
derlying dilemma: Democracies cannot per¬ 
mit military decisions to be taken without 
civilian aproval and civilian direction, but 
civilian direction and approval can be ob¬ 
tained under the present 12-headed Atlan¬ 
tic Council only after Interminable delay, 
tireless negotiation for unanimity, and te¬ 
dious consultation with the ministries of 
a dozen sovereign states. 

They are keenly aware of how the effects 
of every military decision spill over into 


olvUlan Ills—raising the specter of Inflation, 
reducing civilian production and standards 
of living, causing available euppliee of raw 
materials to dwindle and disappear, and, 
In general, damaging national economies of 
countries that have Just barely emerged 
from the wreckage left by World War n. 

REALITIES FORCE NEW SOLUTIOM 

On a purely practical basis, then, and in 
response to purely Immediate needs, it Is 
now becoming apparent to political and mili¬ 
tary leaders In all the Atlantic Pact coun¬ 
tries that we are going to need some sort 
Of new Atlantic agreement. We are being 
forced by the realities to seek the creation 
Of some political authority—some executive, 
legislative, and Judicial institutions—for the 
Atlantic countries that will be responsible 
to the peoples who are providing the sol¬ 
diers. paying the taxes, and making the sac¬ 
rifices to defend the whole community. 

What all this means is that the Atlantic 
community has outgrown the forms suitable 
to the government of a single nation and 
adapted to relations between sovereign 
states. These forms no longer provide means 
by which the collective will of the great 
body of citizens in the Atlantic Pact coun¬ 
tries can find a channel for regular, effec¬ 
tive, and democratic expression. The old 
forms furnish no workable machinery for 
harmonizing and satisfying the common 
needs of the peoples of the Atlantic or 
for instilling in their leadership a sense of 
mutual responsibility toward the citizens of 
all the nations constituting the Atlantic 
community. 

As the Roman republic, after spreading 
Its power around the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. once faced the problem of organizing 
an empire based on conquest without sacri¬ 
ficing the liberty of Its own citizens, so the 
Atlantic democracies face the problem of 
organizing a community based on equality 
without sacrificing the liberty of the citizens 
of any of the constituent nations. Rome 
failed in her attempt, chiefly for lack of ade¬ 
quate instruments and concepts of govern¬ 
ment. We will not have this excuse; the 
necessary concepts and instruments—federal 
union—are staring us In the face, waiting to 
be put to use 

Since last January, I have been In corre¬ 
spondence with the heads of all the political 
parties (except the Communists) In the 
countries which originally sponsored the At¬ 
lantic Pact. I have found the reactions 
among leaders In the Atlantic parliaments 
almost unanimously favorable to our pro¬ 
posal for an Atlantic federal convention. I 
do not mean by this that they have all 
necessarily endorsed any particular plan or 
formula or structure. But they have ex¬ 
pressed eagerness to work out some better 
way of strengthening the North Atlantic 
community. 

Our Atlantic allies are showing themselves 
more and more anxious to find a basis for 
closer union with us. The unanimous pass¬ 
age of a resolution by the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe at Stras¬ 
bourg recently, inviting observers from the 
American Congress to the fall sessions of the 
Assembly and asking for public discussion on 
problems of common interest between dele¬ 
gations of the two Houses of Congress and 
of the European Assembly, Is the most re¬ 
cent and most striking evidence of how 
urgently our friends abroad desire a closer 
union between Western Europe and North 
America, They are only waiting for America 
to make the first concrete move. 

In that connection, let me quote a para¬ 
graph from the letter I received from the 
distinguished Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. 
Louis St. Laurent: 

**Slnee the success of the proposal con¬ 
tained In your resolution would clearly de¬ 
pend on the Initiative being taken by the 
United States Government. It would, I feel, 
be premature for our administration to take 


any initiative until a decision bad been 
reached in principle In Washington.” 

The view of Mr. St. Laurent, 1 believe, re¬ 
flects that of the other countries concerned. 
If we are to move forward, the American 
people are going to have to shoulder the 
larger share of the responsibility for cre¬ 
ating this union. Once the United States 
makes up Its mind to proceed in this direc¬ 
tion. there is little doubt that our allies will 
meet us on the same road. 

This being so, the work of the members 
of the Atlantic Union Committee now be¬ 
comes even more vital than before. In tak¬ 
ing part in this effort, they are making the 
crucial contribution. Not even the first steps 
toward the goal will be taken unless the 
American people believe In It, want It, and 
demand it of Congress. Whatever my col¬ 
leagues and I may do to heighten Interest 
and stimulate support abroad for Atlantic 
union will amount to nothing If the people 
of this country are not behind us, pressing 
the Congress as a whole to take action. 

In recent years—and this is worth remark¬ 
ing—we have grown accustomed to using the 
term "Atlantic community.” We use the 
term to mean more than a geographic region. 
We use it In the sense of a society of na¬ 
tions or peoples with certain common char¬ 
acteristics, common alms, and common 
needs. Does the phrase "Atlantic commu¬ 
nity” describe something real? Or Is It a 
convenient fiction or a propaganda slogan? 
Is It a vision for the future, or does It now 
exist? In a word, what Is It? 

Here, around this great oceanic lake, live 
several hundred million people who, over the 
centuries, have constructed a civilization 
based on a common heritage. They are peo¬ 
ple who share the political Inheritance of 
the civilized west, the glorious hopes and 
ideals with which Greece and Rome enriched 
the world. They are people who have cre- 
oted a society centered on the rights and 
dignity of Individual human beings, a so¬ 
ciety designed for Individuals to live In as 
brothers. 

The differences that separate those who 
live In the Atlantic world are fewer, and the 
similarities they share with each other ore 
more numerous than the differences and sim¬ 
ilarities between them and peoples living 
anywhere else. This Is a human and his¬ 
torical fact. Let us not deny this fact. Let 
us welcome It and build upon It. 

We who live around the Atlantic ocean 
already know each other better than we know 
any oUier peoples. We are the sons of the 
same ancestors. 

In spite of distance. In spite of barriers set 
up by governments, in spite of the natural 
tendency of people to cultivate their own 
gardens, we of the Atlantic world maintain 
an Infinite number of personal relationships 
with each other. 

To take a homely example, I have been 
struck by the fact that last year the Ameri¬ 
can people sent to people they knew in We.st- 
ern Europe three times as much m.ill— 
personal and business letters, periodicals, 
newspapers, parcel post packages—as they 
sent to people In Latin America, and six 
times as much as to the Pacific. The figures 
are revealing: In 1960, we mailed more than 
147,000.000 pounds—not pieces but pounds 
of mail to Western Europe, compared with 
some 52,000,000 pounds to Latin Amoiioa and 
only some 24.000,000 pounds to the Pacific 
This Is one simple Index of the interrelation 
among the peoples who are Joined by the 
Atlantic waterway and the air above It. 

All of US In this Atlantic community share 
a common set of interests and needs. We do 
not all have Identical ways of living or iden¬ 
tical social systems. We do have ways of 
living that are outgrowths—In different di¬ 
rections and at varying stages of develop¬ 
ment—of the !=ame Greek and Roman society 
that lies at the root of wettern civilization. 
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Even In certain European countrlea where de¬ 
velopment seeina almost to have stopped 
since feudal days, we can see the image of the 
past out of which the rest of the Atlantic 
countries have grown. Try as we will, we 
cannot find this Image of our own past in 
other parts of the world. 

We are a community in the sense of shar¬ 
ing a similar political tradition of repre¬ 
sentative government whatever the differing 
forms or constitutions may be. All of us set 
the law above any man. All of us seek to 
protect by law the individual liberty of 
every man. 

We are a community in the sense of shar¬ 
ing common defense needs. Our independ¬ 
ence, our institutions, our ways of living are 
all threatened by an aggressive, imperialistic 
dictatorship from which we must defend 
ourselves. Our recognition of this has led 
to the North Atlantic Treaty, to the military 
assistance programs, and to the present ef¬ 
forts to create an unprecedented interna¬ 
tional army for Atlantic defense. 

We are a community in the sense of having 
common economic needs. Not only for pro¬ 
tection but for prosperity, the economies of 
Western Europe and North America are in¬ 
terdependent. Together they form the great¬ 
est market on earth. Among themselves the 
Atlantic countries carry on the largest ex¬ 
change of goods and services of any interna¬ 
tional trade in the world. We can only specu¬ 
late how much greater this exchange would 
be if the barriers now erected by governments 
were gradually dismantled. 

The union could put an end to the cur¬ 
rency problem, the dollar gap, the balance of 
payments issue that plagues the countries of 
the Atlantic. By providing one big market 
twice or three times as large as the United 
States market, the benefits of mass produc¬ 
tion for mass distribution could be im¬ 
mensely expanded. Lower living costs and 
higher purchasing power would extend to all 
the people in the tmion. 

Certainly one of the most fabulous eras 
of prosperity ever known would open before 
us when the people of this commimity could 
trade and migrate freely among each other 
without unnecessary restrictions, quotas, cus¬ 
toms, and tariffs. 

Since the end of World War II, the Atlantic 
community has taken some long strides to¬ 
ward integration. The Marshall plan is the 
longest economic step toward Integration, 
the Atlantic Pact the longest military step. 

Yet we have taken no comparable political 
steps. In spite of all our efforts to realize 
economic and military integration, the At¬ 
lantic community Is without a government. 
It is as if the American Colonies after the 
Revolutionary War had remained friendly 
and cooperative allies but had retained their 
sovereignties as individual countries and had 
never moved even so far as adopting the 
Articles of Confederation, let alone ratifying 
the Constitution. 


Address of Drew Pearson 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

or CALirOBNIA 

IN TEE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23,1951 

Mr. MHIiER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on JiUy 1,1951, Mr. Drew Pear¬ 
son, the eminent columnist and radio 
commentator, was invited to deliver his 
weekly broadcast from historic Inde¬ 
pendence HaU in Philadelphia. 


Mr. Pearson made a masterful state¬ 
ment that should be read by all who 
failed to hear him. 

It is Included here so that all may 
read it: 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, this 
Is Drew Pearson. I have been Invited by 
Governor Tine, of Pennsylvania, to broad¬ 
cast today from the most hallowed and his¬ 
toric spot In America, the east room of In¬ 
dependence Hall. I have the great honor 
to be seated in the historic chair of George 
Washington, at the desk where was signed 
that great Declaration which gave birth to 
a new nation. In this room there also met 
the Provincial Assembly, the Superior Court. 
Later the Second Continental Congress. 
Here also George Washington delivered his 
Farewell Address, and Abraham Lincoln lay 
In state following his death. With me In 
this room today are Mayor Bernard Samuel, 
of Philadelphia, who has done so much for 
the Friendship Train, the Mercl Train, and 
the Tide of Toys; Judge Edwin Lewis; Arthur 
Greenfeld. President Conone, of the home¬ 
coming committee; George Jessel; and other 
distinguished visitors, celebrating the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration which set forth 
what was then a bold and revolutionary doc¬ 
trine that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer¬ 
tain inalienable rights, and that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

For 176 years, free men throughout the 
world have been marching Into battle to 
champion the ideas scratched on a piece 
of parchment in this room at this table. Now 
before giving you the news of the day, I 
would like to compare some of the problems 
faced by the founding fathers with those 
we face today. When Thomas Jefferson 
rented a room in the home of a German 
bricklayer Just across the street and for 18 
days worked on drafting this famed Decla¬ 
ration. democracy was considered as deplor¬ 
able as slavery and a lot more dangerous. 
Men at that time were by no means equal, 
and the right to vote was held only by the 
property-owning few. The signers of the 
Declaration, therefore, were considered rad¬ 
icals, and they sometimes received angry 
glances in the streets of Philadelphia when 
they passed. Furthermore, there was no re¬ 
joicing when the Declaration was signed, 
no mobs stormed the doors of this room 
clamoring for a decision. The Liberty Bell 
did not ring out until July 8, 4 days later. 
It was a grim, grave decision to take, this 
American Revolution. And every man, as 
he stepped up to sign, knew that he would 
be hanged by his neck until dead if the 
British ever caught him. Yet despite un¬ 
certainty and opposition and the fact that 
equality of man was then unheard of. the 
56 founding fathers after 3 days of continu¬ 
ous debate, did sign this great human docu¬ 
ment the most far-reaching since the days 
of Christ. The men who signed this parch¬ 
ment were young. Their average age 
was 44. Some of our foremost leaders to¬ 
day are about 70. Like us today, these 
young men also had to cope with the prob¬ 
lem of inflation. But they were tougher 
about It than we. America’s first price cell¬ 
ing was not issued by Mike DiSalle but by 
the Continental Congress In 1776, and car¬ 
ried this stern warning: 

’’Assorted vultures who are preying on the 
vitals of their country in time of common 
distress by selling above prices set by this 
price chart shall be exposed by name to pub¬ 
lic view.” 

Today, we call them price gougers, but the 
founding fathers had a better name—vul¬ 
tures. Today Attorney General McGrath is 
Bitting on 1.100 price violations sent him for 
prosecution. However, he has done nothing 
except to keep the names secret. The found¬ 


ing fathers on the other hand, exposed vul¬ 
tures by name to public view. The founding 
fathers also had their problem of rivalry be¬ 
tween the planters and farmers, many of 
whom favored England and the merchants 
and city population, which did not, The 
fathers would be disappointed, however, at 
our own congressional debate of last week 
which showed that we had made even less 
progress than they in getting the cattlemen 
and cotton growers of the South and West 
and the city consumers of the North and 
East to realize that this is one country, and 
every section is Interdependent upon the 
other. They would have been shocked at 
the greed, the selfishness, the bitterness of 
debate, and would have felt that we were 
a long way from taking Benjamin Franklin’s 
advice; "Gentlemen, we must all hang to¬ 
gether, or assuredly we shall hang separately.” 

The founding fathers also would have been 
sick at heart at the hatemongers that today 
are abusing the freedom they fought and 
died for. The Gerald L. K. Smiths, the Mer- 
wln K. Harts, the Joe Kamps, and the Joe 
McCarthys, On the other hand, here are 
some things the signers would be happy 
about, if they looked down on their country 
today. 

1. We have kept alive their championship of 
the equality of man, and have gone to the 
rescue of a weak and distant country across 
the Pacific, and have rallied other nations In 
a common drive to prevent aggression. For 
we have found as they did, that freedom does 
not come easily. It has to be fought for. 

2. We have retained civilian control of gov¬ 
ernment, including the removal of a popular 
military figure when he challenged civilian 
rule. For the founding fathers feared mili¬ 
tary power more than they feared death, and 
George Washington was quick to turn his 
powers back to Congress. 

They would have been glad also that we 
have retained the Revolutionary spirit, an d 
are still striving for social welfare, better 
education. And they would regret that we 
had not gone further to Improve life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness. For the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence is not something that 
we can let lie dormant, it’s something that we 
have to reaffirm again and again. And so 
from this setting, here is some up-to-the- 
minute news in the battle of the free world 
against communism. 


Small Mine Operators Classed as Specu¬ 
lators, Advised They Are Out of De¬ 
fense Picture, and Told They Might Jnst 
as Well Play Roulette or Bet on the 
Races as Try To Produce Strategic 
Minerals 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN T. WOOD 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
last year the small-mine operators were 
enthusiastic about the part they would 
play in the production of strategic min¬ 
erals for the defense effort. 

Enthusiastically they went Into the 
hills, opening old mines, seeking new 
ones—lead, copper, zinc, antimony, 
tungsten, manganese, uranium, and 
other strategic minerals—and then 
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waited anxiously for the help and co¬ 
operation they had been led to believe 
would be forthcoming from the Defense 
Minerals Administration. But in most 
instances it never came. Instead of 
assisting our small domestic miners, we 
are importing 2& percent of our copper, 
30 percent of our lead and sine, and 
other strategic metals at prices above 
those paid to domestic producers. 

Last week, according to the appended 
article from the Salt Lake Tribune of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, they were told by 
a representative of the DMA that “the 
small miners are speculators, are out of 
the picture—they might just as well go 
to Las Vegas—play roulette or bet on the 
races." 

That is what has happened to our 
once great mining industry which con¬ 
tributed so much to the building of thd 
West. Small wonder that 80 percent of 
our metal mines are closed, while we 
finance foreign mines employing slave 
labor and buy their production at prices 
higher than are paid to domestic pro¬ 
ducers. 

If the American metal mining industry 
is to be revived, it must stop begging for 
crumbs from the king's table, organize 
and demand sound monetary and fiscal 
policies, the remonetization of silver, a 
return to bimetallism, and the restora¬ 
tion of the protective tariff; and call a 
halt to global boondoggling. 

The article from the Salt Lake Tribune 
and a letter from the vice president of 
the Idaho Small Mine Operators Asso¬ 
ciation follow: 

DMA Aid Recommends Boituctte to Smalx. 

Miners 
(By Observer) 

The transcript records or some defense 
meetings sometimes reveal astonishing state¬ 
ments made by representatives of Govern¬ 
ment agencies. 

Last Tuesday’s tungsten conference in 
Denver was a striking example. 

Although the tungsten situation has been 
discussed to great length in the press, the 
Denver development Justifies additional light 
on the ofliclal attitude toward the small 
miners of the West. 

CONVESENCE INVITATIONAL 

Invitational in nature, the Denver confer¬ 
ence apparently was Intended for processors 
rather than producers of tungsten. A few 
producers, quite a few processors. Defense 
Minerals Administration officials, and repre¬ 
sentatives of the Office of Price Stabiliza¬ 
tion, the General Supply Administration, and 
the Bureau of the Budget attended the 
meeting. 

Witnesses for the producers were unani¬ 
mous in their testimony to the effect that 
the preeent Government program which re¬ 
quires a 60-peroent ttmgsten concentrate 
renders a great majority of Independent and 
small producers helpless to contribute to 
desperately needed ore tonnages. 

ECONOMICS DXSOUBSBD 

In addition, so well known an organiza¬ 
tion as the Vanadium Corp. of America 
notified the DMA that it could not fur¬ 
nish the milling facilities for the formerly 
productive Boulder County area of Colo¬ 
rado because of the economics of the Gov¬ 
ernment program. On top of this, the 
RMS tungsten mill of Balt Lake City In¬ 
formed the DMA that it was withdrawing 
its plant from participation in the program 
because the program haa not and cannot 
provide even break-even prices for the many 
amall tungsten miners in the West, 


The record of the meeting reveals wnne 
heated dlaeundon. a dlscoura^ng and aston¬ 
ishing attitude on the part of one DMA of¬ 
ficial, an Intereeting description of the cur¬ 
rent tungsten pn^ram, and a word of hope 
for tungsten miners expressed by a represent¬ 
ative of the Bureau of the Budget. 

INDEPENDENT REPORTS 

An Independeat tungsten miner declared, 
In estimating the tungsten program, ’’You 
cannot help agriculture by promoting the 
production of fruit cake.** That, of course, 
referred to the 60-percent tungsten concen¬ 
trate requirement. 

Representatives of the General Supply 
Administration Indicated scant interest in 
how tungsten is produced and centered their 
Interest in the purchase thereof after It is 
produced. 

But it remained for G. B. Holderer, Wash¬ 
ington. D. C., representative of the tungsten 
division of DMA to astonish the meeting and 
create speculation as to whether his remarks 
were or would be authorized by the top DMA 
officials. The stenographic record of the 
meeting contains his answer to the exposi¬ 
tion of the plight of the small producer, his 
spendings to date and the problem of future 
spending. He said: 

OAMBLINO SUGGESTED 

**The small miners are speculators, are out 
of the picture—they might Just as well go to 
Las Vegas—play rudlette or bet on the 
races.” 

The one word of hope for a revising of the 
tungsten program was expressed by M. T. 
Bunger, of the Bureau of tlie Budget. This 
official frankly admitted that the small 
miners were Justified In their stand and ex¬ 
pressed some hope that all the facts might 
bring about a change to ore stockpiling as 
originally intended. 

Idaho Small Mine 
Operators Asbocutjon, 
Mankay, Idaho, July 18, 1951. 
Hon. John T. Wood, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wood* I have been watching and 
waiting for the DMA in Waahlngton to get 
down to business and act in some manner 
that will stow that they know what they 
are doing. 

They have been put on the carpet for not 
having tungsten on hand, but don’t seem 
to know there is plenty of it, if they will 
put out a little effort to get it. 

I know of two good prospects close to the 
railroad, and during the end of the last war 
shipped a test lot eff 4 tons or so that 
assayed at 3.38 WO, and got paid $71 per ton 
net for it by the Government agent in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Tungsten was $24 a unit 
then. 

I had built a road to the deposit, put in an 
ore bln, and made ready to produce as was 
requested by the Government. But—Just 
as I had gottei: things ready, I was notified 
that the Salt Lake mill was closing down 
and that they were not buying any more ore. 
The war was over. I was left holding an 
empty sack and out considerable money. 

In 1916, I went all-out to mine tungsten 
In Nederland, Colo. ’Tungsten was quoted at 
as high as $106 per unit (20 pounds 60 
percent WO, contained), but there was a 
shipload received from South America and 
the price dropped to $9 per unit. I had to 
walk out of town, and In debt. 

Now, Congress haa pa^ised a bill that says 
$63 for 6 years or until so much tungsten 
Is received by the Government. Who Is 
g(^ng to put up $100,000 to build a mill 
under such uncertainties? 

So, under the conditions that are laid 
down by the Government and DMA, maybe 
Mr. G. B. Holderer, DMA aide, is right in say¬ 
ing at the tungsten conference in Denver, 


Colo., the other day that the small miners are 
epeoulatora. are out of the picture, and that 
they might as well go to Las Vegas, play 
roulette, cr bet on the races. 1 am thinking 
he is right because I believe I would have 
as much chance getting my money back on 
a horse race as I would trying to guess what 
to depend on what will happen next through 
the actions of the DMA 

I cannot understand what Mr Holderer 
thinks he or his organization can gain, or 
how he or they expect to get the cooperation 
of the people or the miners with whom they 
must deal to make a success of their organiza¬ 
tion. 

I have authority from the DMA to mine, 
mill, process, or whatever I can to produce 
60 percent tungsten concentrates for 5 years 
at $63 per unit WO,, provided they don't get 
a certain amount before the 5 yiars expire. 

They sent me Instructions, and the places 
where It might be possible to get my ore 
milled. I tried them alt within Idaho State 
and Utah. 

Under certain circumstances these places 
do not have to take custom ore for processing, 
that :b. If they were working at full capac¬ 
ity. which they weie. 

The DMA doesn’t seem to know that each 
deposit of tungsten probably will be differ¬ 
ent in character, relative to impurities, and 
takes a different treatment and that a mill 
for custom work must be built accordingly. 

The $63 offered by the Government for 
processed tungsten la Just the reason why 
the DMA hasn't been able to get any stock 
for stock piling. Why sell for $63, when you 
can get more after it is processed and you 
have to process it anyway in order to market 
it? 

The Government is going to have to pay 
more money to get tungsten, so why not 
pay more by processing the ore? Two or three 
hundred thousand dollars will install a plant 
centrally located I am sure every miner 
would be willing to pay two or three, dollars 
a tun extra, until the Government gets their 
money back. I would gladly pay $5 contin¬ 
uously provided the Government will show 
me where I can depend on selling my ore 
for a few years without any If’s, or so many 
provisions attached to their contracts. 

This is one chance where the Govern¬ 
ment can help without going into direct 
competition with big companies, because the 
larger companies are refusing to accept cus¬ 
tom ores owing to the economies of the 
Government program. 

Of course, the whole thing depends on 
whether the Government needs tungsten. 
If they are willing to put out some taxpayers' 
money where it is needed, or whether we 
small miners shall have to Join up with 
Costello and play the races and other gam¬ 
bling devices where we will have at least on# 
chance out of a hundred. 

Very truly yours, 

P. D. Sherry, Sr , 

Vice President, Idaho Small 
Mine Operators Association. 


Secretary of the Treasury Snyder Savs 
the Dollar Has Not Shrank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN PHIUIPS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sorry to say I missed the newspaper re¬ 
port of the speech made by Secretary 
Snyder, evidently a 4th of July verbal 
skyrocket, in which he proclaimed that 
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there is no inflation and that the dollar 
has increased in value. It was called to 
my attention by an editorial in the 
Santa Ana Register, a daily newspaper 
published in Orange County, in my dis¬ 
trict. Evidently other editors and econ¬ 
omists failed to understand the eco¬ 
nomics on which this remarkable state¬ 
ment was based, and asked for an expla¬ 
nation. 1 now rise to ask the Secretary 
of the Treasury if he will be kind enough 
to explain the explanation. The edito¬ 
rial. which contains excerpts from the 
original speech and from the first expla¬ 
nation, follows; 

THEAStrsT Head Sat8 Dou.ab Hasn't Shrunk 

Everybody can quit worrying about Infla¬ 
tion. We make this announcement on the 
authority of no less a financial expert than 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Snyder, there Is no Inflation—ex¬ 
cept in regard to food, that is. In a Fourth 
of July sputter the Secretary said the Amer¬ 
ican dollar not only hasn't depreciated but 
has Increased In value. The AF quoted him 
as explaining; 

"I don't feel sorry for the American dol¬ 
lar. The dollar Is worth 40 percent more 
today, per capita, than It was In 1939. taking 
Into consideration the adjustments In taxes 
and wages.” 

He added that, with the exception of gro¬ 
ceries. Americana get more for their money 
now than in 1939, and they get more value 
for the money they spend. 

We thought We had heard everything in 
the way of financial gibberish from New 
Deal mouthpieces, but we hadn't. It re¬ 
mained for Mr. Snyder to outshine all the 
other bureaucratic spouters of nonsense and 
outright falsehoods concerning money mat¬ 
ters under the New Deal regime. 

RANK misstatement 

Such a rank misstatement didn't go un¬ 
challenged. Editors and some politicians 
promptly wanted to know what the head of 
the Treasury Department was getting at by 
telling the people that today's pcewee dollar 
Is worth 40 percent more per capita, than 
it was In 1939. 

For Instance, a standard make suit of 
men’8 clothing purchased today for $75 
could be bought In 1939 for $37.50. The 
price of a home today is anywhere from two 
to three times the price In 1939, etc. 

Mr. Snyder, unable to back up his state¬ 
ments about the value of today’s dollar, said 
he had not been properly understood. So he 
came out with this explanation: 

"The per capita purchasing power of the 
American people has Improved by about 40 
percent since 1939 after making full allow¬ 
ance for the increases and price changes.’' 

There you have a working example of the 
new-deal method of meeting a challenge. 
This method is to put out completely false 
propaganda and then to explain it by re¬ 
sorting to gibberish that nobody can make 
head or tall of. 

The nearest approach to meaning we can 
get out of Mr. Snyder’s explanation of his 
original phony statements Is that after pay¬ 
ing your staggering Federal income tax. old- 
age security tax, the hundreds of hidden 
taxes, your Increased State and local taxes, 
the dollars you have left will buy 40 percent 
more commodities at current Inflated prices 
than the dollars you bad for spending in 
1939. 

rUNNT EXPLANATION 

Since Mr. Snyder exempted groceries In 
his original words of wisdom and didn't 
change the exemption in his funny explana¬ 
tion. It's to be presumed that this 40 percent 


greater buying power he says you now have 
doesn’t apply to the food you buy. 

Why is that? 

Is this weird commentator on financial 
matters implying that the Nation'a food pro¬ 
ducers, processors, and retailers have an 
Inside track in the race for riches? If we’re 
able, as Mr. Snyder maintains, to buy 40 
percent more in the way of clothing, bous¬ 
ing. automobiles, gadgets, entertainment, 
and those mysterious articles called sun¬ 
dries, why aren't we able to buy 4o percent 
more food? 

We want the Secretary of the Treasury to 
explain this food business since he seems to 
have an explanation handy for the rest of 
the financial mess into which the bureau¬ 
crats have flung us. 

But what's the use? There’s far too much 
worthless talk coming out of Washington 
now, Mr. Snyder would probably tell us 
that the answer to the food situation Is to 
get out of Michael DiSalle's road. 


Unjvft Indictment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23,1951 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include an editorial from the 
Dothan Eagle, Dothan. Ala., for July 20, 
1951, Recently the wiregrass section of 
Alabama was the subject of severe criti¬ 
cism regarding inadequate housing fa¬ 
cilities for military personnel stationed 
at Camp Rucker. * Early during World 
War II the Public Housing Administra¬ 
tion erected 100 dwelling units of brick 
and brick-tile with concrete floors. 
These housing units were constructed 
at Daleville, Ala., a small town within 
2 or 3 miles of Camp Rucker. At the 
close of World War II Camp Rucker was 
placed on a stand-by basis by the mili¬ 
tary authorities. Soon after the close of 
the war the housing units were sold for 
practically nothing—although Camp 
Rucker remained on a stand-by basis. I 
begged and pleaded with the housing 
authorities to leave the housing units 
intact until the military made a final dis¬ 
position of Camp Rucker. My efforts 
were futile and the housing units were 
torn down. The following editorial 
points out that it was the Government— 
not the people of the Wiregrass—that 
tore down a 100-unit apartment house 
In the very front gate of Camp Rucker 
within 1 year after World War II ended. 
I, too, would like to voice my objection 
for placing the blame on the people of 
that section for a situation over which 
they had absolutely no control. 

The editorial follows; 

Unjust Indictment 

Seldom has a region been so unjustly ma¬ 
ligned and tarred with distortions as the 
Wiregrass, which was accorded such treat¬ 
ment in a Senate subcommittee's report 
painting this section as a land where families 
of military personnel at Camp Rucker are 


victimized wholesale by landlords and oom- 
pellad to live in miserable quarters. 

The people of the Wiregrass, to put It mild¬ 
ly. are stunned and shocked that such a pic¬ 
ture of them would be presented to the Na¬ 
tion by a committee that should be respon¬ 
sible for its actions. Their resentment is not 
born of sensitivity to outside criticism, nor 
does it stem from inherent pride of their 
community. 

Rather, it derives from the obvious fact 
that the committee’s investigators—who¬ 
ever they are—seized on a few Isolated cases 
and represented them as a general picture 
of the entire region, thus indicating a whole 
section and its people as profiteers cashing 
in on an emergency. 

They also are resentful that the commit¬ 
tee’s report took no cognizance of what the 
people of this section have done, on their, 
own, to accommodate military persons who 
are temporary residents of the area. 

Of course, there is a housing shortage In 
the Wiregrass. There always is when a mil¬ 
itary camp is established temporally and, 
so long as the camp remains temporary, the 
shortage will continue to exist. And we 
doubt not that there have been cases of 
excessive rentals, human nature being what 
It is. 

It is puzzling, though, that even with an 
acute shortage apartments In Dothan are 
advertised for rent every day. It is also 
puzzling, in view of this, that the Dothan 
housing authority has apartments vacant in 
the Henry Green apartments, as well as in 
the new Negro development, and will rent 
them to military personnel eligible by reason 
of Income and dependency. 

Instances of military personnel living In 
"hovels" are so rare that for a committee to 
portray them as an average and regional 
condition is nothing short of fantastic. In 
fact, there is considerable difference of opin¬ 
ion on what constitutes a “hovel.” As for 
high rents, admittedly some are high. 

But, over-all, there Is much reasonable¬ 
ness in rental charges. The 90 percent (es¬ 
timated by Mayor Douglas Brown of Ozark) 
who are maintaining reasonable rents are 
uncredited with fairness and are being 
blamed for the unreasonableness of the 10 
percent who are greedy, an affliction not ex¬ 
clusive to any region. 

Let it be emphasized here that we hold no 
brief for rent gougers who are taking ad¬ 
vantage of the emergency. They cannot be 
criticized too bitterly, But we do hold a 
brief for the Wiregrass and are aware that 
the majority of the people of this section 
want and strive to treat the military per¬ 
sonnel fairly 

We resent the committee’s painting of the 
entire Wiregrass with such a black brush, not 
only because a false picture Is being pre¬ 
sented to the Nation but because the com¬ 
mittee's findings are distorted, exaggerated, 
and misapplied. Whether deliberately In¬ 
tended or not, the results are the same. 

The Wiregrass should not be blamed for 
a shortage In housing. 

But so far as the lack of accommodations 
for Rucker personnel is concerned, the Gov¬ 
ernment itself cannot escape responsibility. 

It was the Government—not the Wiregrass 
—that tore down a 100-unlt apartment 
house at the very front gate of Camp Rucker 
within a year after World War II ended. 
This building, containing 1,2 and 3-bedroom 
apartments, was built for sex vicemen and it 
was razed so that the Government could sell 
the plumbing. 

That was done by the Government even 
though Rucker was continued as a stand-by 
camp. 

If there was any future need for Rucker 
envisioned, why wasn’t the need for housing 
envisioned? Instead, the Government lev- 
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eled to the bare ground 100 apartments 
that were hardly 8 yeare old and requiring 
absolutely no maintenance becaxise they 
were of maeonry and concrete construction. 

This was not mentioned in the subcom¬ 
mittee's report. 

Nor did the report mention how many 
families in the Wiregrass, responding to 
civic pleas, converted homes into apart¬ 
ments and built extra rooms. They spent 
considerable money in the process and. while 
not expecting to accumulate fortunes, are 
entitled to a reasonable compensation for 
their occupancy. Why was this Ignored? 

MaJ. Qen. Walter D. Luplow. commanding 
officer at the post, believes the committee’s 
report generalized on isolated cases and 
questioned that the "conditions are as 
black" as painted. He had sympathy for 
this section's problem in providing tempor¬ 
ary housing and commendation for assist¬ 
ance from the Wlregrass communities. 

Maj. Gen. Norman E. Hedrlckson. com¬ 
manding officer of the Forty-seventh Divi¬ 
sion. pointed out that the servicemen make 
their own arrangements for housing and of 
their own free will, and added that the men 
of his division were advised of the shortage 
of accommodations before they came to 
Bucker. 

It is significant that these two officers 
have not spoken out in the tone of the com¬ 
mittee. Since they look after their men 
you may be sure they would have voiced com¬ 
plaints if they had felt them Justified. 

The Wlregrass has been taken for an 
unjust ride. Indicted as a region and a 
people for a handful of unpleasant Instances 
and for the byproducts of an emergency 
over which it has no control. It is the 
same emergency that has called its own 
sons Into service. 


William Oatit 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 

OF Xm>IANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23,1951 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous leave I Include a letter that 
Is typical of the many being received 
since I introduced House Resolution 332 
in behalf of William Oatis, now impris¬ 
oned in Czechoslovakia: 

Delco-Remt Division, 

Oknebal Motors Corp., 
Anderson, Jnd., July 18,1951. 
Representative John Beamer, 

House Offlce Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear John: Just In case you haven’t yet 
received a copy of today’s Indianapolis Times 
I am enclosing a tear sheet. I thought you 
would be particularly interested because the 
Oatis case seems to monopolize almost the 
entire front page, and your resolution in the 
House is prominently mentioned. 

I also want to say that I hope you give 
them both barrels on this. I have talked to 
a number of people, and I know they are 
thoroughly In accord with your resolution. 
Certainly the Oatis case to date is one of 
the blackest marks on the pages of our 
diplomatic history as far as American na¬ 
tionals are concerned. Having worked a 
lew years on newspapers myself. It makes 
my blood boil to know that the foreign Com¬ 
mies government can get away with some¬ 
thing like this. 
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If there la anything at all that I can do 
down this way that would be of help to you. 
please advise me. for I would certainly wel¬ 
come the opportunity to aid in 
public opinion behind your efforts in Oatis' 
behalf. 

Best regards to Mrs. Beamer, and again 
let me know if we can be of any help. 

Bincerely yours. 

Crarlib F. Hardt. 


Canada Willing To Build St. Lawrence 
Seaway 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or FENNSTLVANU 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRE8ENTATIVEB 

Monday, July 23. 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur¬ 
ing these trying days when the American 
taxpayer is bowed down with the heavy 
tax burden, the Dominion of Canada in¬ 
dicates that it is ready to finance, fur¬ 
nish material and manpower, and start 
construction of the proposed St. Law¬ 
rence seaway. 

As a relief to the American taxpayer 
and to the strain the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way would make on our national econ¬ 
omy Canada should be encouraged to 
proceed with its plan to build the inter¬ 
national ditch. If Canada finances and 
builds the St. Lawrence seaway, it will 
collect, no doubt, toll charges from all 
ships using the seaway, as a means of 
recovering Its investment. Thus the 
American people will not have to stand 
the burden of increased taxes to provide 
an international waterway with no guar¬ 
anty of recovering the cost due to our 
well-known attitude of being against toll 
charges. 

If Canada finances and builds the St. 
Lawrence project. It will be the first ma¬ 
jor project financed without financial 
aid from the United States. 

The following editorial appearing in 
the July 22, 1951, New York Times tells 
of Canada’s willingness to build the St. 
Lawrence seaway without any help on 
our part. 

The editorial follows: 

Canada Considers New Seaway Plan- 

Dominion May Push Ship Route Alone, 

AND Leave Power to Later Joint Approval 
(By P, J. PhUip) 

Ottawa, July 21.—If the Public Works 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
finally rejects all proposals for Joint con¬ 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway, it is 
considered certain here that Canada will 
make a new approach to the problem and 
seek international approval for the power 
project, but build the seaway canal on the 
Dominion’s side of the river and operate It 
nationally. 

The need for power Is so urgent, both in 
Ontario and upper New York State, that It 
is believed, or at least hoped, that Washing¬ 
ton will put its stamp of approval on the 
power scheme as a separate project in view 
of the attitude of Congress toward the sea¬ 
way. 

In such an event it would be possible for 
Canada to go ahead alone on construction 
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Of the seaway without affecting the water 
levels in any way. 

BUXLDINO NEEDS EVALUATED 

Studies hav** already been made of the 
availability of labor and materials for the 
construction of the enhanced navigation 
route and the feeling is that what is neces¬ 
sary can be obtained. 

Parliamentary approval for the scheme 
also Is believed to be assured on the ground 
that enlarged navigational facilities between 
the ocean lanes and the Great Lakes is 
essential for national defense as weU as for 
the economic expansion of the Dominion. 

Behind the new determination to go ahead 
with the seaway lies a strong belief that the 
Immense Iron-ore discoveries in Quebec and 
Labrador, and the development of the oil 
fields in Alberta and contiguous regions 
promise a tremendous new era of develop¬ 
ment for Canada If only low-cost transport 
can bo assured. Not only tbe Dominion but 
the whole of North America stands to bene¬ 
fit from this development, it is argued. It 
is not in any selfish spirit that the Canadians 
are working to assure, Independently, what 
the House of Representatives seems to wish 
to reject. 

CHAPMAN'S VIEWS NOTED 

Attention has been accorded here to the 
statement by Oscar Chapman. Secretary of 
the Interior, calling for the Joint develop¬ 
ment of the Par North regions by the United 
States and Canada, but to most observers in 
the Dominion it seems that It would be more 
reasonable to begin by the development of 
the more habitable parts of the country be¬ 
fore efforts are made to push the frontier 
closer to the frozen regions where, whatever 
the natural wealth, living conditions are so 
harsh that it always would be difficult to get 
people to settle and make permanent homes. 

On the score of continental defense it is 
maintained that the easy haul of iron ore 
from Ungava, by water, to central continental 
steel plants and the adequate supply of 
hydroelectric power to Ontario and New 
York State are much more Important and 
urgent than hypothetical plans for the pro¬ 
tection of distant places. These remote 
wastes, such military expeditions as Musk 
Ox and Sweetbrlar already have shown, are 
adequately protected by nature. 


State Department Trading With Com¬ 
munist Areas a Public Scandal 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people are carrying the 
fight for decent treatment of our citizens 
by Communist countries while our so- 
called diplomats turn their backs and 
pretend not to notice. The Oatis case 
has become highly important, not only 
because of the outrageous treatment of 
one American citizen, but because it has 
become a symbol of what we are to ex¬ 
pect continually unless some lily-livered 
Rhodes schoolboys are booted out of 
strategic posts in our State Department. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
am inserting an article which appeared 
in the Sunday Star on July 22, 1951. 
This article capably points out that the 
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Invoking of trade sanctions against 
Communist Czechoslovakia would be a 
simple matter and that it would vitally 
affect that country. It shows that the 
recent act directing the President to 
withdraw most>favored nation treat¬ 
ment from Communist areas is being 
ignored—once again the striped-pants 
boys are thumbing their elevated noses 
at Congress and the American people. 

How long will the citizens of this coun¬ 
try tolerate them? 

The article follows: 

Skv or CzscH TlBASi!; BsKcrrrs Uxcso zn 
Retaliation on Oatzs 
(By Edwin O. Martin) 

A» pubUc reaentment mounts against 
Caecboslovalcia’s false imprisonment of Wil¬ 
liam Oatla. more and more people are won¬ 
dering why the United States does not 
promptly impose trade sanctions. The Con¬ 
gress directed last month that this be done 
as soon as practicable but. as yet. the admin¬ 
istration has not acted. 

Although no reason baa been given for 
the lack of action. It Is a fair assumption 
that legal problems are Involved. Just what 
are these problems and how can they be met? 

First, it should be clearly understood that 
under our domestic law the President has 
ample authority to act at any time. The 
original Trade Agreements Act of 1034 pro¬ 
vides that the President may at any time 
terminate any such proclamation (of re¬ 
duced tariffs) in whole or in part. Accord¬ 
ingly, the only possible legal problems are 
international. 

These legal problems arise from the gen¬ 
eral agreement on tariffs and trade nego¬ 
tiated by the United States with a free 
Czechoslovakia and a number of other coun¬ 
tries in 1947. The various countries ex¬ 
changed tariff concessions—reductions or 
bindings of tariff rates. 

CONCESSIONS STILL IN TOBCE 

The rates agreed on by the United States 
were about 60 percent below our etatutory 
levels. These conceeslons are still in force 
and are a great benefit to Czechoslovakia's 
exports to this country. Possibly Czechoslo¬ 
vakia's tariff concessions are still nominally 
in force, but they have lost all their sig¬ 
nificance because, under Communist rule, 
all foreign trade is conducted by Govern¬ 
ment monopolies whose transactions are 
based on political, rather than commercial, 
factors. 

Accordingly, the principal consideration 
for our concessions to the Czechs has failed. 
Yet the State Department apparently feels 
we now have a legal obligation to keep our 
concessions In force. 

The writer believes the legal difficulties are 
not too hard to surmount and that our 
Government could do this In about 2 
months if it takes a firm stand promptly 
and presses for action vigorously. Further¬ 
more, the United States would not need to 
withdraw wholly from the general agreement 
which is the sole cause of the legal difficul¬ 
ties. 

It should be borne in mind that we are not 
here considering termination of the reduced 
rates for all countries. We are considering 
withdrawing them only from the Commu¬ 
nists. Increasing the rates on Czech prod¬ 
ucts would be of real significance. It would 
make it much more difficult for the Czechs 
to sell in our markets. It would reduce the 
profits of their exports. It would reduce 
their favorable balance of trade with the 
United States. 

Under the existing regime of general agree¬ 
ment. Czechoslovakia seems to have a legal 
right to the reduced rates and also a right to 
the same rates as those we assess on British, 
French or other goods. The only wav speci¬ 


fied tor taking away these rights requires 
a vote of the contracting parties to the ele¬ 
ment as a group. 

NO PBovuioM rot ousTfaa 

OATT does not contain any explicit pro¬ 
vision for expelling a defaulting party from 
the agreement, but it might well be argued 
that the contracting parties as a group nec¬ 
essarily have Implied powers of expulsion. 
In this connection, a parallel might be drawn 
from our own history. The United States 
Constitution empowers the President to ap¬ 
point Ctovernment officers but says nothing 
about their removal except by impeachment. 
The Supreme Court has held that the power 
to appoint necoBsartly Included the power 
to remove. Why should not the power of 
the contracting parties to admit countries 
as the general agreement also embraces 
power to expel them? 

Since becoming a member of the agree¬ 
ment in 1948, Czechoslovakia has not acted 
to carry out the spirit of the agreement. 
She has. without cause, accused the United 
States of Illegal actions on several occasions. 
She has suppressed individual freedom and 
enterprise on which the expansion of inter¬ 
national trade was supposed to be based. 
She has blacked out the sources of Infor¬ 
mation on which one rould Judge her per¬ 
formance. It Is a safe bet that she has 
ignored and violated the principles estab¬ 
lished In the agreement for the conduct of 
state-trading enterprises. 

The United States would be entirely Justi¬ 
fied In moving for the expulsion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia from the agreement. Such action 
could be taken at the next regular session 
of the contracting parties at Geneva on Sep¬ 
tember 18, or a special meeting could be 
called prior to that date. The Important 
thing is to decide promptly what we want 
to do and then do It. The majoriy of the 
other contracting parties will support any 
reasonable proposal we make. 

OTHXB PEOVZSIOKS AVAZLABLK 

But If It should be decided not to move 
for prompt expulsion, there are two pro¬ 
visions of the agreement which would per¬ 
mit prompt implementation of Congress' di¬ 
rection to withdraw existing benefits. Theee 
are articles 23 and 25. 

Article 23 deals with the subject of Nul¬ 
lification or Impairment. It provides that 
the contracting parties <as a group) may 
authorize one or more Individual parties to 
withdraw concessions from an offending 
country. A country is an offender If Its ac¬ 
tions result In nullifying or impairing any 
benefit of the agreement or in Impeding any 
objective of the agreement. Declslone in 
such cases are taken by a simple majority 
of the votes cast, each party being entitled 
to one vote. 

Article 25 provides that "In exceptional 
circumstances not elsewhere provided for in 
this agreement" the contracting parties (as 
a group) may waive any obligation of a 
country under the agreement. Such waivers 
may be granted only by two-thirds majority 
vote. 

By proceeding under either article 23 or 
25 the United States might be relieved of Its 
legal obligations to Czechoslovakia. This 
means It could increase Its tariffs on all 
Czech goods without any suspicion of viola¬ 
tion of an International agreement. 

Ample grounds (pointed out above) exist 
for our Invocation of the nullification clause, 
even If we limit our approach to matters 
dealing strictly with trade. 

MBOOTTATIQNS SISN U6IILBS0 

However, there la no need of so limiting 
our approach. The whole course of conduct 
of Czechoslovakia In the last 8 years has been 
such as to convince many pe<^le that It is 
useless to try to deal with them. Their per¬ 


verted concept of moral standards le simply 
beyond the pale. 

How can we expect honest dealing from 
the country that perpetrated the Oatis case 
in the face of Its own constltuUonal guar¬ 
anty of freedom of the press? 

Broadly speaking, the situation in Czecho- 
alovakla today Is basically the same as in 
1939. The fact that the Communists permit 
a nominal Czech Government to carry on, 
while the Nazis simply absorbed the country, 
makes little difference. The country la Just 
as much under foreign control and Is not de 
facto carrying out the trade agreement as it 
was Intended at the time of negotiation. 

When the Nazis took over Czechoslovakia 
in 1989 the President acted promptly, termi¬ 
nating the existing tariff reductions because 
Czechoslovakia could not carry out Its side 
of the bargain. The President still has the 
same power. Although we have taken insult 
and Injury from the Caech Communists 
these last 8 years, let us hope that effective 
retaliation may be taken by our side In the 
not-too-dlstant future. 


Installment CreiiH 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. E. C. GATHINGf 

OF AXXANBAB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBEBENTATIVES 

Monday, July 1951 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Reserve Board put into opera¬ 
tion an order known as regulation W. 
The Intention of this order was to curb 
consumer credit by Increasing the 
amount of down payment required to be 
made in the purchase of automobiles, ap¬ 
pliances, and durable goods. The reg¬ 
ulation also provided that the article 
purchased should be paid for in a shorter 
length of time. As a result of regula¬ 
tion W, many salaried people and others 
of small means were deprived the priv¬ 
ilege of purchasing merchandise that 
was so greatly needed by them. The 
wealthy and well-to-do were not af¬ 
fected by the Federal Reserve Board 
order. They could purchase any piece 
of merchandise desired. To buy an au¬ 
tomobile, the purchaser had to pay one- 
third down and agree to pay the re¬ 
maining balance within 16 months. Pre¬ 
viously, he could buy a car by paying 
25 percent down and liquidate the bal¬ 
ance in 21 months. The poor people And 
it difficult to make the down payment 
on an automobile and prohibitive to 
meet the large installments that would 
be required to be made in order that 
the remaining Indebtedness be paid in 
full within the period of 16 months. 

It was the intention of the directive to 
curb inflationary pressures on the econ¬ 
omy. The Board felt that this regula¬ 
tion was needed in view of the expanded 
production required in the preparedness 
program. Regulation W falls flat as a 
means of controlling inflation. Inflation 
Is caused by an abundance of money 
competing in the channels of trade for 
scarce commodities. If the situation 
existed in this country where the great 
masses of the population had billions 
of dollars in buying power with v/hich 
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to purchase goods that were in short 
supply, the regulation W would occupy 
a needed role. The purchase of scarce 
commodities would then be mhiimized 
and stabilized. The situation today is 
quite different. The people have little 
cash with which to buy such articles and 
the warehouses arc swollen with every 
conceivable type of automotive vehicle, 
furniture, fixtures, and household ap¬ 
pliances. Because of these excess stocks, 
the consumer is benefited by reason of 
lower prices. The manufacturer is wor¬ 
ried because he does not know where he 
will get a market for the product of his 
manufacture. The retailer is alarmed 
because he cannot move the inventories 
he has in 6tock. The consumer is in the 
position of needing a refrigerator, a 
stove, a washing machine, or a car, but 
he is unable to buy because of regula¬ 
tion W and its stringent requirements. 

I have just left the floor of the House 
where amendments to the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act have been adopted which 
greatly relaxed the provisions of regu¬ 
lation W. I supported the amendments 
which would make it easier for the 
American people to purchase this mer¬ 
chandise. The bill presented to the 
House had provided for an 18-month 
maximum period in the payment of 
automobile notes. I supported an 
amendment which extended this 18- 
month period to 21 months. An amend¬ 
ment was agreed to which would reduce 
the amount of down payment required 
in making time payment purchases. 
Should the emergency become more 
severe and a much larger percent of the 
productive effort of the country go into 
strict defense production, tighter con¬ 
trols could and should be put into effect. 
Under present conditions regulation W 
is not needed. 


Pank a Bomb Hazard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTATIVEB 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Jonesboro (Ark.) Evening Sun of 
July 16,1951: 

Panic a Bomb Hazard 

Civilian defense now being emphasized for 
the Nation has as Its principal purpose safety 
of the populace in case of an attack by 
bombs. Ever since Hiroshima there has been 
fear that the principal cities of this country 
might suffer similar attacks by bombs more 
devastating than those dropped on the Japa¬ 
nese. The military has been frank In saying 
some enemy bombers would get through the 
best aerial defense. 

For that reason civilian-defense measures 
have been aimed at advising citizens what to 
do in such cases, together with organizing 
for Are and other results which would follow. 

Great secrecy has surrounded atomic ex¬ 
perimentation In recent months. There has 
been a general conclusion, however, that 
panic would cause more casualties than the 


explosions themselves. The incredible oon- 
gestl<m of traffic which would follow a bomb 
attack In any large city is the factor which 
is causing the greatest concern to those en¬ 
trusted with organizing for civilian defense. 

The people have been oversold on the dan¬ 
gers of bomb attacks, and the hazards whl 
subside when the facts become known. But 
the panic which would result because the 
people have been made hysterical by con¬ 
stant fear of bomb attacks can hardly be 
prevented without long and persistent edu- 
catlcm. 


Godfrey Should Be Wiser as Well os 
Sadder Man 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, when a 
professional radio and television enter¬ 
tainer steps out of character and as¬ 
sumes the role of political lobbyist, both 
he and his sponsors can expect a vigor¬ 
ous public protest. No one knows that 
better today than Mr. Arthur Godfrey, 
who is a sadder and should be a wiser 
man, since his excursion into politics 
bootlegged under the radio and TV bill¬ 
ing of entertainment. 

If Mr. Godfrey is not yet convinced of 
the wisdom of the old adage about the 
shoemaker sticking to his last, the Fed¬ 
eral Communications Commission should 
add to his enlightenment and that of his 
sponsors. Equal time should be afforded 
by the sponsors and the networks for 
presentation of views in rebuttal of those 
advanced by Lobbyist Godfrey. 

Under permission to extend my re¬ 
marks. I Include two editorials from the 
Washington Times-Heraid of July 18 and 
19. 1951: 

[From the Washington Tlmes-Herald of 
July 18, 1951] 

"Statesman’' Oodfret 

Arthur Godfrey returned to television 
Monday night after a visit with General 
Eisenhower In Paris. But It was not as God¬ 
frey the entertainer; It was Godfrey the 
"statesman." 

Godfrey demanded that his audience cam¬ 
paign for all-out shipment of American 
troops and supplies to Europe. 

One biographer has estimated that God¬ 
frey, a graduate Washington disc Jockey, 
earns $1,000,000 a year. He makes this 
princely sum because the public listens to 
and watches his radio and television pro¬ 
grams. 

Yet Godfrey has no qualms about using 
his public. Elsenhower crooks a finger and 
Godfrey, accompanied by Bernard Baruch, 
rushes off to Europe, Now he returns to try 
and sell the American public a bill of goods 
prepared by Elsenhower. 

If Godfrey is so interested in advancing 
the cause of European nations that are too 
corrupt to Join In their own defense, let him 
send abroad some of his own tremendous 
earnings. The American people have had 
enough of this wasting of blood, bullets and 
bullion on decaying European battlegrounds. 

Godfrey’s performance demonstrates once 
more the method by which the American 
public is chased up and down the street by 
the politicians in power. Why stand for It? 
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[From the Washington Times-Heraid of 
July 19.19511 
Tsndsrxzgd Ham 

Yesterday morning. Mr. Arthur Godfrey’s 
sensitive artistic temperament suffered a 
shock. Godfrey has Just returned from Eu¬ 
rope. There, he was elegantly entertained, 
coached, and trained in the art of political 
salemanship by none other than Gen. Ike 
Elsenhower. 

It was clever of Eisenhower to pick God¬ 
frey for this honor. Godfrey has made mil¬ 
lions beguiling vast radio and television 
audiences in the virtues of merchandise and 
he 1 b a pleasure to hear when he Is doing 
that. 

But it l3 no pleasure to a responsible- 
minded citizen concerned for grown-up po¬ 
litical thinking lu America to hear Godfrey 
prattling to his Innocent audience about in¬ 
ternational affairs. It la nauseous. 

OBNOXIOUS BKCEPTION 

That’s not what the ^rowd gathered 
around to hear, Godfrey Is doing himself 
and everybody else wrong when he switches 
his pitch to politics. 

And so It was that yesterday the Tlmes- 
Herald called his hand and Godfrey, who is 
BO used to being petted, praised, and paid 
for his efforts, suffered the tald shock. 

He fouled up the air at considerable length, 
yesterday, to let his listeners in on his an¬ 
guished alibi. 

Too bad. Arthur. You asked for It. When 
you put down your ukulele and try to pose 
as a statesman, you are out of character. 
Furthermore, you are entering an arena of 
controversy in which those who try to dish 
it out have to be man enough to take it. 

Quit blubbering. If you think you can 
become a politician without consequences, 
you have some interesting experiences ahead. 


Know Your Wnterwayt 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRB8ENTAT1VEB 

Monday, July 23,1951 

Mr, LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous leave to Insert my remarks in 
the Appendix to the Rccord, 1 wish to 
submit copy of an article by the Marine 
News, of New York, published in the 
Washington Post of even date, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Know Your Waterways—Reason foe Action 

It seems Incredible that Kansas, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma could suffer an estimated loss 
of $750,000,000 in flood damage in so short 
a time; a tragic demonstration of what rivers 
running wild can do. Costly disruption of 
industry and transportation will continue 
for months. Years will be required to restore 
a large part of the tremendous loss. Fertile 
land and crops have been heavily damaged. 
Farmers have suffered. Until preventive 
measures are taken such disaster looms con¬ 
stantly, not only in Kansas and Missouri but 
In many other areas throughout the Nation. 

The Sandy Hook Pilots Association is di¬ 
recting attention to the Inadequacy and 
danger of the New York and New Jersey 
channels, serving the Nation's largest port; 
too shallow, too narrow, too tortuous, the As¬ 
sociation stresses. Other Important chan¬ 
nels are equally Inadequate. But when civic 
organizations initiate flood protection works 
or needed harbor and channel improvements 
in their regions, and when Congress, after 
extended surveys and examinations have 
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been made, and public hearlnga held, au- 
thorlsee certain such ImprovementB, the cry 
Immediately goes up that these important 
measures of safety and aids to commerce are 
pork-barrel projects. While multibiUiona 
are being spent around the world for various 
purposes and there is much talk about the 
billions that can be saved through some re¬ 
organisation of the Federal Government, the 
spending of a relatively small amount annu¬ 
ally for the betterment of our own country 
is decried by some as extravagance and 
waste, or pork-barreling and logrolling. 

All thoughtful Americans are for economy, 
we are sure, but not for the kind that ne¬ 
glects desperately needed flood-protection 
works and Important waterway improve¬ 
ments so helpful to defense, commerce, and 
industry. The building of America is not 
yet complete: America is still growing and 
developing. A large part of this growth, de¬ 
velopment, and added strength depends upon 
the continued building of flood-protection 
works and the fmther improvement and con¬ 
struction of harbors and channels. 

Mabinx Nxws. 

Gbobos H. PALHrat. 

President and Publisher. 


The Yellowstone News—Montana’s 
Newest Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23,1952 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I am insert¬ 
ing In the Record two statements by my 
old friend, Fred J. Martin, publisher of 
Montana’s newest newspaper, the Yel¬ 
lowstone News, They are titled “So You 
May Know” and “Why the Yellowstone 
News?" 

Fred Martin has had a long and dis¬ 
tinguished career in the newspaper field 
in Montana. To him and his associates 
in his latest venture I wish the greatest 
possible success in the years ahead, and 
to Billings and its surrounding territory, 
I extend my congratulations on this new 
addition in its progressive growth. 

The statements follow: 

So You Mat Know 

Why the Yellowstone News? Who is the 
new publisher? What will be the policy of 
the new paper? 

You readers are entitled to answers to the 
above questions. Because this will be a per¬ 
sonal-opinion page it seems fitting that you 
should have the complete background of the 
editor and publisher. Next week, as Indi¬ 
cated in another column, we will tell you 
about the individuals who comprise our edi¬ 
torial staff. 

The reason for a personal autobiography 
is that family background, experience, and 
education constitute the basic roots of a 
personal philosopher. The latter, in the 
case of your editor, forms the foundation of 
an editorial policy of the newspaper. 

My mother was bom in Sweden. She came 
to Minneapolis when she was 14. My father, 
who died in 1048, was born in Michigan. He 
was a member fof the Butte fire depart¬ 
ment for 60 years, S2 years as fire chief. X 
was born In Butte. An older sister (who in¬ 
cidentally Is the mother of eight children) 
Uvea in New York and a younger brother (a 
firtnaa in Missoula) who a year ago was 


recalled from civilian life to serve ak a phar¬ 
macist’s mate tn the United Btatae Navy. 

My first Job was when I was 10, It was as 
errand boy and Janitor In a drug store. The 
hours during the stimmer were from 8 a. m. 
to 10 p, m. and the pay $2S a month. After 
that came Jobs as a newspaper carrier. Dur¬ 
ing World War I. there wee a summer on 
an extra gang. While attending the Uni¬ 
versity of Montana I was employed as a cub 
reporter on the Mlssoulian and the Sentinel 
at Missoula, as well as the usual run of 
Jobs college students get. However, my par¬ 
ents scraped up plenty for me. During my 
Junior year at the university I was elected 
president of my class. I was a member of 
Phi Sigma Kappa, social fraternity; Sigma 
Delta Chi, honorary Journalism fraternity, 
and Silent Sentinel, senior honorary society. 

After receiving by bachelor of arts In 
Journalism in 1925 1 was a cub reporter on 
the Butte Post (where I had worked the 
summer previously). During another sum¬ 
mer vacation while In college I was employed 
by the Old Yellowstone Ttall Association as 
Its representative to dispense travel Informa¬ 
tion. After 3 years in Butte, the lure of a 
big city took me to San Francisco, where I 
had hoped to get Into an advertising agency. 
That door seemed blocked because of a lack 
of selling experience so I decided to turn 
salesman. The Job was selling radios direct 
and subsequently my Job was manager of a 
crew of 60 or more salesmen However, along 
about October 1828, radios started coming 
In the back door at a speed greatly in excess 
of those sold via the front, so the business 
folded Its tent. 

OLAO TO comb back 

Montana seemed like a good spot to come 
back to, even though Jobs were scarce. 
Finally, there came a chance to work during 
the vacation period in 1930 on the Great 
Fails Tribune, That paved the way lor a 
chance to serve as publicity man and cam¬ 
paign secretary for the late Senator T. J. 
Walsh. This was a great experience. For 
60 days I was his constant companion on a 
tour which took him to every county seat In 
the State at a time when the State's agricul¬ 
tural economy was at a very low ebb. Mon¬ 
tana began to mean something more than 
Butte, Billings. Great Falls, and Missoula. 
Without question, the character, personality, 
and philosophy of Senator Walsh made a 
definite impression on my thinking. What 
would have happened bad he lived to serve 
as attorney general of the United States dur¬ 
ing the first term of the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt? 

In November, 1930, my wife (a graduate 
nurse) and I were married, despite the fact 
that there was only a promise of a Job as 
secretary of the Montana State fair at 
Helena. We did get the Job though. The 
fair, financed Jointly by the State and Lewis 
and Clark county, was noted mainly for 
horse racing. Thanks to the late Dr. W. J. 
Butler. State veterinarian, and Dick Richards, 
then livestock specialist of the Montana Ex¬ 
tension service, I bad a part in an Important 
4-H development. The fair paid the freight, 
as well as premiums, for 4-H calves and we 
Induced the late Walter Hanson of the Han¬ 
son Packing Co., of Butte, to pay 15 a pound 
for the champion (which paid off the mort¬ 
gage on the farm of the boy’s dad); 88 a 
pound for the reserve and $8 a pound for the 
third ranking steer. Dr. Butler and Richards 
were of the opinion that such a program 
would do more to emphaslae the importance 
of quality, the value of feeding to the 
economy and give an impetus to the 4-H 
program. In that year the fair spent as 
much on the 4-H program as it did lor 
horse race prloes. The fair died for want of 
an appropriation In 1933. 

$1».8S A WXEK 

However, we had our belongings packed to 
eo back to Washington in March of 1933 


when. Instead, we read in the newspapers 
Senator Walsh, for Whom we intended to 
work, has died. After a couple of months 
came a chauee for a temporary Job on a 
Helena newspaper at 819A6 a week. The 
world got brighter with another permanent 
Job as a reporter In Helena. About a year 
later came the chance to go to work in 
Great Falls where we lived from 1934 to 
1948. 

Joeeph Kinsey Howard (author of Mon¬ 
tana. High Wide and Handsome) and 1 or¬ 
ganised a unit of the Amerloan Newspaper 
Guild In Great Falls. Subsequently, I was 
named to the executive board of the Cas¬ 
cade Trades and Labor Assembly. This was 
during the time the Workers Alliance, an 
organization which wae infiltrated with 
Communists, was a potent force and had 
considerable sticcess in organising the un¬ 
employed and thoee on relief. Belief agen¬ 
cies were considered at that time as places 
for political patronage. The bungling ad¬ 
ministration provided ammunition for the 
Communist-inspired disturbances, which po¬ 
litical demagogs approved from the pub¬ 
lic platform. Convinced that the great ma¬ 
jority of unemployed were not to blame, lots 
of folks did everything possible to help them. 
Once, while on a trip to protest political 
bungling of the State welfare administra¬ 
tion, I was named vice chairman of the first 
merit examining committee of the Montana 
Department of Public Welfare, a group de¬ 
signed to assist in the selection of employ, 
ees on the basis of merit, rather than pa¬ 
tronage. In 1037,1 was named vice chairman 
of the Great Falls Housing Authority. The 
latter was organized as a means of trying to 
find a solution to the problem of finding jobs 
for building craftsmen in Great Falls. When 
several hundred Great Falls smeltermen were 
laid off because of a power shortage, a move 
was initiated to provide for power develop¬ 
ment at Port Peck. I was sent to Washing¬ 
ton and authorized to speak for the Mon¬ 
tana State Public Service Commission, the 
city of Great Palls, as well as Great Palls 
civic, farm, and labor groups. 

When a controversy developed between the 
Great Falls city administration and the 
Cascade County commissioners as to who to 
appoint as the fifth member of the clty- 
county airport commission, I was named and 
participated In the program of development 
of facilities which was the foundation of 
the air-base development. 

X,AB0B TBOTTBtiEB 

1 lost favor with the Communists when 
I refused to Join the party and with the labor 
politicians when I endeavored to get the 
labor assembly to adopt a resolution that no 
one could be elected to an assembly office 
who held a political Job. At the time the 
president was WPA administrator; the vice 
president was manager of the State liquor 
store; the secretary was a WPA foreman, and 
the treasurer was an employee of the State 
employment service. 

About that time I was given the Job as 
associate editor of the Montana Farmer and 
in that capacity bad the opportunity to 
study the agricultural and livestock econ¬ 
omy of the State. In July of 1941, I was 
drafted by William H. Bartley, then collector 
of customs for Montana and executive di¬ 
rector of the Montana Defense Savings pro¬ 
gram. to he his assistant In the Job of or¬ 
ganizing the defense (war bond) organiza¬ 
tion in the State. We did set up commit¬ 
tees In every coimty In Montana, conducted 
a bond-aelllng antl-lnfiatlon program In No¬ 
vember of 1941, and Montana set the pace 
for the Nation In December 1941 after Pearl 
Harbor. That record was maintained during 
World War H. With the exception of about 
a year and a half spent In the United States 
Marine Corps as a first lieutenant assigned 
most of the time as liaison officer with the 
State selective board. I remained on the 
war-bond Job until March of 1946. 
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TO LIVZNOSTON IN 1048 

With a college pal, Dr. Stanley T. Dohr- 
man. Great Falls orthodontist, I purchased 
the Park County News and Hammond Print¬ 
ing Co. at Livingston on March 17, 1946. 
By that time, it didn’t seem to me that 
there was any point In continuing on the 
United States Treasury Department payroll. 
The people of Park County were unusually 
helpful and within a relatively short time 
the number ol subscriptions practically dou¬ 
bled. It was hard but enjoyable work. I 
have served as a member of the executive 
board of the National Trout Derby, held 
annually on the second Simday In August, 
and as president of the Livingston Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. During one of the hectic 
periods of the State highway administration 
a State-wide group named me as chairman 
of a so-called citizens committee For a 
time, I served as a member of the board of 
directors of the Montana Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. 

In Great Falls and at Livingston I was 
named to the vestry of the Episcopal 
churches in those cities. I am president of 
the Livingston Shrine Club and vice presi¬ 
dent of the Livingston Rotary Club, 

Our son. Fred, Jr., just completed his 
freshman year at Denver University, al¬ 
though he worked throughout the school 
term in the promotion and editorial depart¬ 
ments ol the Denver Post. He Is working 
there this summer. Our daughter, Pat. will 
be a Junior in high school this fall. 

As indicated last week, my coming to Bill¬ 
ings was by Invitation, not through personal 
solicitation The present arrangement was 
with the approval of the two former pub¬ 
lishers, L. M Prill of the Midland Review and 
Chester K. Shore of the Herald. 

Here’s what I told the Park County News 
readers last week in my editorial about the 
new newspaper in Billings: 

“Just as a father has to be close at hand 
when a new member of the family arrives, 
so we want to be in Billings at the time of 
publication of a new newspaper's first edi¬ 
tion. But, we do not Intend to neglect our 
eldest child. We might temporarily give 
the youngest more attention, but that isn't 
a true sign of our feelings. 

“Had It not been for you folks In Park 
County, there never would have been the 
opportunity in Billings. We know your 
loyalty will not falter." 

But, even though we intend to divide our 
time to some extent, we do intend to live 
in Billings. We have a place to live. 

F. J. M. 

WHY THE Yellowstone News? 

The Yellowstone News definitely wants to 
be a spoke in the wheel of progress rumbling 
on for a greater Billings, a greater Yellow¬ 
stone County, a greater Montana, and a 
greater America. There are no false il¬ 
lusions that such a position can be achieved 
by magic. 

Foundation stones are honesty, integrity, 
cooperation, and understanding. Then 
comes teamwork between capital, which pro¬ 
vides the facilities, and labor, which makes 
them produce an acceptable product to the 
public, which has to pay the bill. 

The end product of a newspaper Is news. 
The Yellowstone News does not Intend to 
deal in sensationalism or to dispense propa¬ 
ganda. Definitely, It does not have the fa¬ 
cilities to print all the news, but its staff will 
endeavor to high light the significance to 
you, the readers, of news developments as 
they effect you. To accomplish this, the 
News has recruited a news staff which we 
confidently believe will develop into a team 
Which will have few equals in Montana, 
Next week we’ll tell you more about them. 

Our plan is to develop a new style for % 
weekly paper. Of course, it is the same basis 
as that adopted by any paper, but we have 


copied some ideas from the weekly newe 
magazines. Each week there will be sig¬ 
nificant articles on business and Industry, 
agriculture, government, church, home, 
school, leisure, people, medicine, society, and 
editorial opinion. Those will be planned 
with the definite purpose of providing some¬ 
thing of interest for everyone. The material 
will be gathered from authoritative sources, 
here or elsewhere. 

The Yellowstone News does not start from 
scratch. It has the advantage of a firm foun¬ 
dation of the readers of the Midland Review 
and the Herald. In the years to come we 
hope by teamwork and effort to retain the 
old and make matty, many more friends. 

However, we would be derelict if we neg¬ 
lected to express our sincere thanks for the 
many, many new subscribers, the support of 
old and new advertisers, and the understand¬ 
ing of all, Including the editorial, advertis¬ 
ing. and mechanical staff, during this hectic 
reorganization period. But we are on our 
way. Thanks everyone. 

P. J M. 


Address by Hon. Frank Carlson, of Kan¬ 
sas, July 23, at Chantauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the citizens of the Forty-fifth Congres¬ 
sional District, which I have been priv¬ 
ileged and proud to represent, have been 
honored by the appearance of Senator 
Frank Carlson, of the State of Kansas, 
on the program of the Chautauqua In¬ 
stitution at Chautauqua, N, Y., on July 
23, 1951. The Senator delivered a no¬ 
table address entitled “Current problems 
and How They Affect Our Daily Lives.” 

The true spirit of Americanism runs 
through the warp and woof of this great 
address, so characteristic of the spiritual 
and patriotic fervor of Senator Carlson 
in his private and public life. He has 
served his great State with marked dis¬ 
tinction in the House of Representatives; 
then as Governor of the State of Kansas, 
and now as United States Senator from 
his State. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
excerpts from the address of Senator 
Carlson delivered July 23 at Chautauqua, 
N. Y.: 

When we consider how fortunate we are 
to live in the ways of democracy—instead of 
the ways of dictatorship, we can see that 
this is indeed a time to count our blessings, 
to assess our heritage, and to chart otir 
course for the future. Thomas Jefferson, 
might have written today the letter he wrote 
to James Monroe from Paris in 1786. His 
trip to Europe made him—as It has so many 
people since—acutely aware of the beauties 
of his own country, “its soul, its climate. Its 
equality, liberty, laws, people, and manners. 
My God, how little do my countrymen know 
what precious blessings they are in posses¬ 
sion of, and which no other people on earth 
enjoy. • • 

Our heritage comes from many sources. 
Through the centuries men have fought for 
the basic philosophy embodied in great docu¬ 
ments: in the M^na Carta, the Bill of 
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Rights, the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Running through these documents is 
insistence upon the idea that men can de¬ 
fend themselves against arbitrary power and 
tyranny If they have a government of laws 
and not of men. • • • 

It seems to me that too few people stop to 
count their blessings and ask why they 
should be favored over other people with 
the most comforts and the highest standard 
of living in the world. 

Let me again remind you. the American 
people with less than one-fifteenth of the 
world's population and residing on about 
6 percent of the world’s land area produce 
60 percent of the wealth, consume 60 percent 
of the goods, and own 60 percent of the gold. 

When we look closely at the ingredients 
of American greatness, we might ask our¬ 
selves whether it came as the result of the 
abundant resources placed by God within 
our boundaries; but then again we are re¬ 
minded that Russia has even more resources 
than wc, and it hasn't made them a great 
nation. 

We might credit our greatness with our 
land and our climate, our private enterprise 
system, our system of general education, or 
our great inventions, hut other nations have 
these. 

All of these things help to make America 
a great nation and give us a high standard 
of living, but it took cue more ingredient 
which is more or less peculiar to America— 
that is a wlllltigneBS to work. Our national 
philosophy, which has glorified production, 
plus the willingness to work, plus a system 
that lets the individual apply his best talents 
and energies to the resources at hand and 
reap the rewards of his Ingenuity have made 
America. • • • 

Totalitarian governments are opposed to 
our Idea of life. They not only ridicule 
but seek to obliterate the basic truths of 
religion. And yet, today the whole world 
needs a total mobilization of all its moral 
forces. Moral rearmament would go much 
further to save the world than military 
might, much as the latter seems needed now 
as a police force to keep the peace. • • • 

Certain It is that if we are to preserve 
and save our sacred freedoms we must 
have a strong, courageous, and Qod-fearing 
people. 

More than vast resources, rich mines, fer¬ 
tile fields, and immense industries—more 
than these are needed to make a great 
nation. The real worth and wealth of a 
nation rests in its people, and in the loy¬ 
alty. patriotism, and righteousness of the 
people. Tiie greatest resource of our Nation 
is an educated people who can play an in¬ 
telligent part in giving their consent to be 
governed. They need to know what is going 
on In the world today so that they can do 
something about it. Time and again we 
have found that the broad vase of educa¬ 
tion in a democracy is the real reservoir 
upon which we can draw our leader¬ 
ship. • • • 

The moat distinguishing feature of our 
problems is that when they are discussed 
In general terms they seem to sound like 
so many words unless they are specifically 
spelled out in their concrete effects upon 
the individual. Most of our problems—be 
they national or International—are occurring 
in the context of the conflict between democ¬ 
racy and communism. It Is often the case 
that discussions of this subject are philo¬ 
sophical and to the man on the street the 
language probably sounds "high falutln." 
He is far away from the places where deci¬ 
sions are made, and it is some time before 
these decisions begin to be felt in terms of 
his dally living. • • • 

We must have a clear conception of the 
nature of democracy, of the nature of com¬ 
munism, and of the issues Involved in their 
conflict. If wc have a pretty clear picture 
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ot the total altuatlon and of the underlying 
philosophy and probable oonaequenoea at 
certain actions It will be possible for lui to 
use better judgment In making our deci¬ 
sions. Instead of dealing with each event 
as if It were Isolated, and instead of deal¬ 
ing with each one in a piecemeal fashion— 
so that the right hand does not know what 
the left hand is doing—we shall be able to 
place each problem as it arises in a setting 
which will permit us to hue to a straight 
line toward our goal. * • • 

Now this la a case where you as an Indi¬ 
vidual are going to be affected whether you 
do something about Soviet expansion or you 
sit still and do nothing. If you do nothing, 
ultimately you will lose your freedoms which 
have been won during centuries of struggle. 
If you Just sit still and take no action, the 
day will come when you cannot speak, can¬ 
not read, cannot write, and cannot print 
what you believe In. You will be watched 
by spies, your social life will be regimented, 
and you will not be able to work where you 
want at the Job you want—you will not even 
be able to move freely around the country. 
You will either lit into a regimented pattern 
dictated by the state, or you will be 
liquidated. 

This alternative has been decisively re¬ 
jected by the free men of the western 
world. Reluctantly at first, because we 
tried—and are still trying—to cooperate for 
world peace through the United Nations, 
but finally with firm conviction, we took up 
arms against a sea of troubles. We decided 
that the only way to meet Soviet pressure 
was by vigorous counterpressure. 

The greatest mistake the Kremlin made 
was in 1945 when a small group of the Com¬ 
munist Party refused to take the hand the 
United Nations held out In friendship. It 
would have been to their advantage ulti¬ 
mately to adopt a philosophy of coexistence 
In the world Instead of stubbornly adher¬ 
ing to an Ideology which does not solve the 
problems of mankind but only reduces men 
to slaves of the state. For democracy can 
never die. The desire for freedom is too 
innate a characteristic of man to be obliter¬ 
ated from his make-up. The idea that every 
man's soul counts is a Christian concept 
upon which religion is based; and the idea 
that every man’s vote counts in having his 
say as to how he shall be governed Is a dem¬ 
ocratic concept. We may have to fight again 
for these ideas, and It may be dismaying that 
we have to do this instead of spending all 
of our time and energy upon constructive 
activities; but we need never fear that 
the ultimate victory will be on our 
side. • • • 

We are faced with the problem of prop¬ 
erly dividing our efforts between production 
for defense and for our normal civilian 
needs. Our defense program, now taking 10 
percent of our total production, is expected 
to consume 20 percent. Orders for defense 
production have been placed for $42,000,- 
000.000, but only $10,000,000,000 have been 
delivered thus far. By June 1952, it is esti¬ 
mated that the rate of delivered orders will 
be about $4,000,000,000 a month. 

Prices rose, and suddenly we were faced 
with the problems of infiation and of con¬ 
trols. People are concerned about the rising 
prices for food and they wonder how they 
are going to pay their grocery bills. One 
thing is certain—we cannot blame the 
farmer for this situation, instead of being 
overpaid, as some people contend, farmers 
are actually earning less for labor, invest¬ 
ment, and their management ability than 
other groups in our Nation. If you work 
an hour in a factory, you may not be able 
to buy as much of certain Items as you did 
in the past, but you can buy more food. 
I suppose the reason we notice the Increased 
prices more than ever is because we are eat¬ 
ing more and better food than ever before. 
It Is Interesting to note, however, that you 


pay as much to get the food marketed and 
distributed as you do to the farmer who pro¬ 
duces It. • • • 

There Is so much discussion on the high 
cost of living and it seems as though the 
farmer Is being made the scapegoat for all 
the ills that beset the consumer. 

Let’s look at the record taken from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and see what Is 
happening to the farmer’s income. 

In 1947 the farmers of this Nation re¬ 
ceived $17,800,000,000 out of a total national 
Income of $198,700,OCX),000. In 1948 they 
received $16,500,000,000 out of a total na¬ 
tional Income of $223,500,000,000. In 1949 
they received $14,100,000,000 out of a total 
national income of $216,800,000,000, and in 
1950 they received $13,000,000,000 out of a 
total national Income of $235,600,000,000. 

In other words, the Income of the farmers 
in this Nation has not kept pace with the 
continuing rise and Increase in national in¬ 
come. but is decreasing year by year. 

The income of farm people, based on an 
hourly wage dropped from 94 cents an hour 
in 1947 to 60 cents In 1950. This despite 
the fact that we have a fixed minimum wage 
of 75 cents per hour-i in the Nation. 

During that same period retail trade work¬ 
ers averaged $1.17 an hour, manufacturing 
workers $l 46, and building construction 
workers $2 03. 

The farmers of this Nation receive an aver¬ 
age return of S percent on investments in 
plant and equipment, which Is less than 
one-third of the return that corporations 
realized on their capital In 1960. 

Fanners are engaged in war prndtictiop 
when they turn out food and flbei for our 
troops and our allies. Just as surely as any 
business that has a defeiose contract with 
the Government And it costs more to get 
above normal production from a business¬ 
man or wage earner. * * * 

Will a truce in Korea mean that we can 
sit back and forget the problems of Inflation 
and taxation that are before us? Can we 
assume that communism has been contained 
and that we can go our separate paths In 
peace? I do not think so. The events in 
Korea are not the first with which we have 
had to deal; neither will they be the last. 
Aid to Greece, the Berlin airlift, and the 
Marshall plan were steps taken prior to the 
Korean aggression. To meet what might 
happen hereafter, we must have strength 
and stability so that the men in the Kremlin 
will understand—and correctly estimate— 
our determination to defend the entire 
periphery of the free world. • • • 

When the Communtsts criticize, it is for 
the purpose of tearing down. When we 
criticize conditions which have developed 
and created problems. It Is for the purpose 
of improving our Government. 

If wo investigate crime, racketeering, and 
dope, it is not because we want to tear down 
our governmental structure—it Is because we 
wish to see the problem clearly, and deter¬ 
mine what part of the Congress can play by 
passing laws which will solve or mitigate the 
problem. • • ♦ 

We ore always working to improve and 
strengthen our democracy. 

When we investigate crime and Its con¬ 
nection with govwnment, it is not with the 
Idea of tearing down the basic structure of 
our society. Our motive in holding hearings 
on the possibtlity of establishing a Commis¬ 
sion on Ethics In the Federal Government la 
to define conditions which wUi result in an 
Improvement of personnel. The newspapers 
often tend to overemphasize the sensational 
or bad aspects of the news they are reporting, 
and this, too, may have an effect upon your 
psychology—upon your confidence in the 
Government. 

It Is, therefore, necessary for us as Indi¬ 
viduals to keep in mind Out Just as a 
farmer has to eptmy for certain Insect 
pests and watch his crop carefully in order 


to bring In a good harvest—so in every other 
sphere of human activities, we have to 
prevent locusts, boll weevils, borers, and 
blight from affecting our human resources. 

Many people become mentally ill because 
they have fears. And our world Is now so 
geared that we seem to have more and 
more things for people to be afraid of. The 
fear of atomic bombs, and now the fear of 
the even deadlier hydrogen bomb has set 
people all over the country to building 
bomb-proof shelters. 

Insofar as possible, by preventive steps, 
people must be kept from living their lives 
In rear. The answer to our problems Is not 
to escape or to get scared. People must 
have a faith and a determination which will 
make them strong to meet any situation 
which arises. 

It is not enough to go to school while you 
are young and then to stop learning about 
what is going on In the world. Your opin¬ 
ion will not mean much unless it is based 
upon knowledge and unless you use that 
knowledge to bring about desirable results. 
As citizens it is your responsibility to give 
your consent to be governed by voting wisely, 
and by keeping In touch with the lawmakers 
who are formulating policies to guide our 
future actions You should be Informed as 
to what our policies are after they are de¬ 
cided upon. You must strengthen de¬ 
mocracy by vigorous participation In all its 
functions. You have to play an active part 
in extending democracy and perfecting It 
both at home and abroad. 

In these days when we are being tested, 
we must keep faith with our Christian herit¬ 
age which gives us belief in the human 
personalty and the possibility of develop¬ 
ing a society based upon the brotherhood 
of man. equal Justice under law, and peace 
under God. 


Natural Gas Dedsion 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLEMENT J.ZABLOCKI 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker. I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the recent decision of the Federal Power 
Commission rejecting and disclaim¬ 
ing jurisdiction in rates for natural gas 
at the source. In the recent Phillips 
Petroleum Co., of Bartlesville, Okla., 
decision, the Commission may well be 
setting a precedent whereby the Com¬ 
mission would claim lack of jurisdiction 
over many producers and gatherers of 
natural gas. The effect such a prece¬ 
dent may have on the cost of natural 
gas to the consumers demands our im¬ 
mediate attention. 

For 3 weeks this august body was de¬ 
liberating on ways and means to curb 
Inflation and the steady rise of the cost 
of living. Could it be that this body 
will turn Its Jiack on a flagrant omis¬ 
sion of effort by the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission to do its just share in controlling 
wellhead rates? Are we going to allow 
special interests, during these critical 
times of defense and economic strife to 
enter into inequitable profits through the 
back door, opened wide by a body of five 
men directly answerable to this Con¬ 
gress. 
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In the Eighty-first Congress the nat¬ 
ural-gas profiteers by Presidential veto 
were denied the special legislation which 
would make possible an unjust share at 
the expense of the natural gas con¬ 
suming public. What the President of 
the United States and Congress would 
not allow to be railroaded into law 
against the public interest, the Com¬ 
mission has accomplished by its recent 
decision. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal very point¬ 
edly and effectively reviews the natural 
gas issue and the shocking gas deci¬ 
sion, which I recommend to my col¬ 
leagues; 

A Shocking Gas Decision 

The Federal Power Commission ha.s now 
declared the so-called independent natural 
gas producers the winners in a fight that 
those same producers had already lost in the 
White House, in Congress, in the courts, and 
In the minds of the FPC’s own staff. 

The losers are the Nation’s 40,000,000 natu¬ 
ral gas consumers—Including those in Mil¬ 
waukee and Wisconsin. 

In ruling that It has no Jurisdiction over 
the wellhead rates charged by the Phillips 
Petroleum Co to the Mlchlgan-Wisconsin 
Pipeline Co., the FPC has made a shambles 
of gas-rate controls 

Rates to the consumer are now controlled 
by State public service commissions. Rates 
from pipeline firms to distribution companies 
are controlled by the FPC Refusal by the 
FPC to control wellhead rates to pipelines 
makes the pipeline and consumer rate con¬ 
trols meaningless. As we pointed out pre¬ 
viously, It makes the FPC and the State 
public service commlssloiis responsible for a 
horse that has already started to run away. 

The FPC apparently voted 4 to 1 not to 
take Jurisdiction In the Phillips case Com¬ 
missioner Thomas C. Buchanan, who has 
fought for protection of natural-gas con¬ 
sumers. dissented Mon C Wallgren, chair¬ 
man, led in the scuttling of controls. In 
effect, he violated the policy of President 
Truman, his friend and the man who ap¬ 
pointed him to office. 

A year ago Congress passed the Kerr bill 
which would have removed independent pro¬ 
ducers, who control 86 percent of the Nation’s 
natural-gas reserves, from FPC control. Pres¬ 
ident Truman vetoed the bill and Congress 
failed to override the veto. In his veto mes¬ 
sage President Truman warned that FPC con¬ 
trol must be mointuined over wellhead rales 
“to prevent unreasonable and excessive prices 
which would give large windfall profits to 
the gas producers at the expense of the con¬ 
sumers.” 

Wallgren and his throe fellow commis¬ 
sioners have agreed to give the producers 
those windfall profits. 

The shocking FPC decision was forecast 
by the attitudes of Wallgren and his fellow 
commissioners when Wisconsin and Milwau¬ 
kee officials were arguing the Phillips case 
before them. Repeatedly Wallgren bitterly 
attacked the Wisconsin public service com¬ 
mission. He criticized the FPC’s own staff 
members when they argued against the 
Phillips company and for consumers. 

A year ago both Wallgren and Commis¬ 
sioner Claude Draper seemed opposed to the 
Kerr bill and its surrender to the gas inter¬ 
ests. What has happened to change their 
minds? Why have they lost Interest In pro¬ 
tecting the consumers of natural gas? 

Incidentally. Wallgren’s vote is particularly 
interesting in view of a statement he made in 
B letter to Governor Kohler of Wisconsin. 
In that he cited a supreme court decision 
which, he said, indicated that the PPC did 
have power to control wellhead rates. He 
voted against that decision. 


Wisconsin and Milwaukee must, of course, 
appeal the FPC decision to the courts. To 
fall to do so would be to throw In the sponge 
in a fight that is important to every natural 
gas user in the country. To fail to appeal 
would be to hand the gas producers their 
greatest victory and open the way for them 
to raise gas prices—and their already fabu¬ 
lous profits—as much as the traffic will bear. 


Another Chance To Rescue Our Failing 
German Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL D. PERKINS 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPREBENTA-nVEB 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial from 
the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal of 
July 11. 1951; 

Another Chance To Rescue Our Failing 
German Policy 

Our Government has taken the only sensi¬ 
ble course in proposing an end to the state 
of war with Germany. We need not expect, 
however, that the action will greatly improve 
our relations with the German people or 
make it much easier to enlist their support 
In a united defense against Soviet power 
We are merely making the best of a pretty 
poor situation. 

The Soviets long since adopted the tech¬ 
nique which Hitler found so successful in 
dealing with German opinion. They have 
made a strong emotional appeal to the in¬ 
stincts of the race, with no regard lor hon¬ 
esty or consistency. Thus Stalin, whose pol¬ 
icies have resulted in splitting Germany in 
half, has constantly posed as the champion 
of German unity—on hl.s own terms. Those 
terms would make it impossible for Germany 
to operate as a democratic nation But 
millions of Germans, used to long years of 
totalitarian rule, feel little reluctance about 
buying unity at the price of liberty. 

The western nations, on the other hand, 
have fallen Into all sorts of awkward posi¬ 
tions In trying to pursue an honest course. 
The dominant occupying power has natur¬ 
ally been the United States It la also the 
power with the least experience in dealing 
with the subtle problems of an occupation. 
Wo started out with a stern rule against frat¬ 
ernization. Then we veered all the way over 
to a policy of trusting friendship, before the 
German people had had a chance to work 
their way back to our respect. 

Our greatest successes In Germany have 
been based on shows of strength. Biggest of 
all was the airlift. Citizens of Berlin have 
Just dedicated a memorial arch to Allied air¬ 
men who lost their lives in this awesome 
demonstration of power, determination, and 
technical skill. 

Our worst failures have developed in those 
areas in which we have followed democratic 
practices that the Germans neither under¬ 
stand nor appreciate. They have felt only 
contempt for the slow, tortuous process of 
American justice, which has kept Nazi war 
criminals alive through an endless series of 
appeals. Every German knows that Ameri¬ 
can pianos destroyed whole districts of Ber¬ 
lin, Hamburg, and Frankfurt. Hardly a 
German realizes that the American taxpayer 
has spent over $4,000,000,000 since the war 
to restore his country. 

We have handled most ineptly the ques¬ 
tion of rearmament, letting the Germans 


feel that we must have their help and will 
■ell our allies down the river to obtain it. 
Millions of Germans are genuinely burned 
out and disillusioned by the experiences of 
World War II It is natural for them to take 
an attitude or deep cynicism toward any 
move to integrate Germany with the west, 
the mood of “ohne mlch” (don’t count on 
me). Many other Germans of the old Nazi 
turn of mind are deliberately using this 
national spirit of defeatism as a means of ex¬ 
tracting the maximum price from America 
for rearmament. Their final objective is to 
get German units, under German command, 
equipped at American expense. Hitler’s vic¬ 
tims In western Europe are passionately op¬ 
posed to this little game of blackmail. 

It is still not too late to gain something 
from revising our policies In Germany. Our 
objective there is not to win fulsome friend¬ 
ship from people who so lately were slaugh¬ 
tering our troops. Our objective is to win 
the respect of the Germans by a policy of 
coolness, intelligence, fairness, and dignity. 
Only such qualities can achieve any useful 
cooperation from a people who so recently 
suffered from the corrupting disease of 
nazlsm 


The Lesson Sergeant Ingman Has Taught 

Us 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKl 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following speech; 

The LK8.SON Sergeant Ingman Has Taught 

US'—Speech Made Before Celebration Hon¬ 
oring Korean Hero, 8ct. Einar Ingman, 

Winner of Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Held at Pride Athi.etic Park, July 16, 

1951, AT Tomahawk. Wis. 

(By D. C. Everest) 

Mr. John F. O Mella, Sgt Einar Ingman, 
Col Joe Foss, Pvt. Clayton Slack, distin¬ 
guished guests, ladies and gentleman, as one 
who has been a student of American his¬ 
tory from early boyhood. I have developed 
what might be called a hero-worship com¬ 
plex. Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, or 
any of the others who I thought contrib¬ 
uted to the greatness of this country were 
among my heroes, and I didn’t overlook Ho¬ 
ratio Alger. Hero worship ties in closely with 
love of country. 

This country would not be in the 
mess it is today II more people hud devel¬ 
oped a similar complex. I have always looked 
up to men of action, people who have the 
know-how, the guts to carry on, and the 
willingness to accept responsibility. 1 never 
thought I would have the honor and oppor¬ 
tunity to pay homage to a young man from 
my neighborhood, and two others from other 
localities who today are members of the must 
exclusive club in this country. Living mem¬ 
bers of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
Club are mighty few among 153,000,000 peo¬ 
ple 

What they have done to win this most- 
coveted honor has been through their own 
efforts. No pull, no political preferment, 
no shenanigan of any kind, nothing but their 
commanding officers’ factual report of what 
they did by their own effort In defense of 
their country or in the aid of those in their 
military unit has won them the highest 
honor awarded anyone for any service. 
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To Sgt. Etnar Ingman l would say. 'T 
■alute you and ext«nd the felicitations and 
congratulations not only of industry, but of 
every red-blooded American on the recogni¬ 
tion of your service through congressional 
action and the presentation of the Con¬ 
gressional Medal of Honor by the President 
of the United States. Pew have that dis¬ 
tinction, and few have lived to personally re¬ 
ceive the greatest award In the gift of the 
Congress of the United States. 

“You must get a great thrill In returning 
to your home community with such a mag- 
nlfleent record and Just recognition of your 
efforts. It must also impress you with the 
fact we are living in a rapidly changing 
world. 

“Three years ago when you entered the mil¬ 
itary forces you were Blnar Ingman’s boy; 
today Einar Ingman, Sr, Is Just the father 
of Sgt. Blnar Ingman, winner of the Con¬ 
gressional Medal of Honor. My guess Is he 
loves it; I know I would under similar 
circumstances.** 

The old saying, “The boy is father of the 
man." is again exemplified In this instance. 
But how did the boy accomplish It? He 
grabbed opportunity by the tall, he used his 
head, he assumed responsibility, with his 
reorganized outflt he fought off a horde of 
the most despicable enemy we have ever en¬ 
countered. he accomplished hla mission, and 
through the recommendation of his com¬ 
manding officer has now received the highest 
award In the gift of the Nation. 

We cannot all do that, but we can use 
the same basis of thinking regardless of what 
we are doing. Speaking for Industry, which 
la the backbone of the country both In peace 
and war, I say now that industry and every 
other peaceful pursuit. Including agricul¬ 
ture, needs men of the caliber and resource¬ 
fulness of Sgt El nor Ingman, Col. Joe Foss, 
and Private Slack. 

People who are willing to do things above 
and beyond the call of duty, people who rec¬ 
ognize opportunity and have the fortitude 
to accept responsibility and thus continue 
to build up a productive nation which, by 
Its own stature, may not be farced to con¬ 
tinuously engage in military operations. 
Concurrent with that, our Government 
should never again allow the criminal pro¬ 
cedure of reducing the military forces, as 
was done In 1945-46, to a mere skeleton. 
While there Is nothing we desire more than 
peace, we must still deal with an Inter¬ 
national situation and no one can guarantee 
the mental or moral stability of those who 
control all the countries on earth. We must 
be able to protect ourselves against any 
aggression. 

Again, Sergeant Ingman, I extend my sin¬ 
cere congratulations. When you have Anal¬ 
ly been discharged from service and you have 
a desire to become associated with industry, 
if you do not find what you want In your 
home town, come and see me. 


Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent request to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I wish to say that 
I have the privilege to represent one of 
the largest cotton-producing sections of 
Louisiana; as a matter of fact, my home 
parish—county—is sometimes first In 


the production of cotton in Louisiana; 
therefore I am sure that you realize my 
interest in and obligation to the cotton 
farmers of my district. 

Mr. Speaker, on yesterday one of the 
largest cotton farmers in my parish tele¬ 
phoned me to say that in about 2 weeks 
the cotton crop would begin to come to 
the market and that the farmers were 
not satisfied with the present price and 
the prospects of obtaining a fair price 
commensurate with the cost of produc¬ 
tion. 

I was told that seed, fertilizer. In¬ 
secticides, wages, farm machinery, and 
everything In connection with the cost 
of producing cotton has cost the cotton 
farmers more than ever before in the 
history of the Industry. 

This farmer told me that he was 
speaking for the majority of the produc¬ 
ers in the area and that, while they have 
responded patriotically to the call of the 
Government in Increasing the planting 
to the maximum of their land, utilizing 
every worker available to help meet the 
Government goal, they feel that they will 
not receive the proper protection in the 
marketing of the crop and that it will be 
the same old story—the price will be low. 
even to the point of being below the cost 
of production, when the cotton is 
marketed and that, after the cotton has 
been taken from the producer, the price 
will then skyrocket and Instead of the 
farmer obtaining a price commensurate 
with the value and world market price 
the speculator and middleman will be 
the one to reap the rewards of their 
labor. 

Mr. Speaker. I have discussed the 
situation with my colleague, the gentle¬ 
man from North Carolina FMr. Cooley], 
who is chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, and while he is fully 
aware of the support and loan programs 
of the Government naturally he stated 
that while he is sympathetic to the prob¬ 
lem that there was nothing further that 
could be done under the law except for 
the farmers to hold their cotton until 
they were able to receive a price which 
they thought they should receive. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, this is prob¬ 
ably all that could be said about the 
situation; however, it must be remem¬ 
bered that the majority of the farmers 
have to borrow money to make the crop 
and that just as soon as the crop is ready 
for the market they have to sell the cot¬ 
ton in order to immediately pay back the 
money they have borrowed to make the 
crop. 

Mr. Speaker, I thought I would call 
the attention of the Congress to this 
situation, as I think that the cotton pro¬ 
ducer should have all the consideration 
that all of the other industries have. 

In connection with the subject. Mr. 
Speaker, I include in this statement a 
copy of a release from the Louisiana 
Agricultural Extension Service in regard 
to the 1951 cotton crop, as follows: 
[From the Opelousas Daily World of July 
10, 1961] 

In 1061—A (Hixat Oottoit Prodttction 

(Eoitor's note. —^Thls is another In the se¬ 
ries of editorials prepared by the editorial 
staff of the Louisiana Agricultural Expan¬ 
sion Service for publication In the State 


press on farming in Its relation to national 
issues) 

The latest UBDA crop forecast indicates 
that cotton growers have responded gener¬ 
ously to the Government's request for great¬ 
er production this year. Plantings this 
spring are estimated at 39,610,000 acres, 
which, allowing for the normal abandon¬ 
ment of acreage, would mean a crop of about 
39,000,000 acres as compared to only 18,600,- 
000 acres In 1950. 

11 weather and Insect conditions are nor¬ 
mal, growers may harvest 18,000,000 bales as 
compared to only 10.000,000 bales last year 
and a 1951 goal of 16.000,000. 

Indications are that the growers, In turn, 
will be rewarded for their effort In planting 
a bumper crop. Demand probably will be 
good, whether the war in Korea is settled 
or not. The trade recently has been bid¬ 
ding about 35 cents a pound for the new 
crop and it is expected that Government 
price supports will be between 32 cents and 
85 cents. If the harvest totals as much as 
18,000.000 bales the crop may be worth $3,- 
OCO,000.000, an all-time record, compared to 
82,000,000,000 last year. 

In this emergency, as In many others, the 
farmer has come through. Barring catastro¬ 
phic weather and Insect conditions, the cot¬ 
ton growers will produce enough to assure 
the free world that there will be no shortage 
of its most Important fiber. 

And there is no indication so far that the 
production of food and other vital crops will 
suffer because of the big increase in cotton. 
It represents an added effort on the part of 
cotton growers. 

Food and fiber are as important to the na- 
tiozial defense as bullets. The ability of 
American farmers to meet record needs with 
record production is one of the greatest 
sources of American strength. 


li the Gamble With Spain Worth the Riik 
toUi? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL D. PERKINS 

OF KSNTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23,1951 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial from 
the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal of 
July 19,1951: 

Is THE Gamble With Spain Worth the Risk 
TO Us? 

What do we hope to get out of Franco that 
will offset the hostility of all our North At¬ 
lantic partners to any open alliance with 
dictator-ridden Spain? The answers to this 
question cover a wide range. There are those 
who believe that to be antl-Communlst is 
enough, and that Franco's record on this 
score alone entitles him to our warm friend¬ 
ship and to billiom for armaments, food, and 
reconstruction. This has never been Uvo 
view of Europeans who have seen fascism in 
action more plainly than we have, and It is 
a view which finds no sympathy outside the 
few hidebound rightists in oU countries. 

The prevailing excuse for an American 
deal with Franco, however, lacks even the 
distorted Idealism of the fanatic anti-Com- 
munlsts. It admits that Franco is a tyrant, 
that Spain Is an oppressed and near-bank¬ 
rupt nation. But we need his army, his 
bases, and ports, end the natural bastion of 
the Pyrenees on our side even If It costs us 
some sniping from our friends and a lot of 
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money that will need to be diverted from free 
Europe. Thle le the military man’e view¬ 
point and it la fairly obvioue that the last 
few months have made it—^however reluct¬ 
antly—the view of the State Department as 
well. Thus official sanction is given the visit 
of Admiral Sherman to Madrid, and both 
Britain and France are moved to express their 
open disapproval of the possible bilateral 
deal in the making. 

Opportunism must certainly be the key¬ 
note of any United States-Spanish agree¬ 
ment and it is an opportunism that every 
Communist agitator in Europe can use 
against us. It Is difficult to Justify polit¬ 
ically. moreover, since even the nations 
which have most to lose in another world 
war openly regret an alliance with Franco 
at the risk of antagonizing us. 

Morally the agreement we seem to be ap¬ 
proaching is Indefensible. How about its 
military value, our principal talking point? 
In the opinion of all reliable observers we 
should be required to spend billions on the 
crumbling ports, the scattered and inade¬ 
quate airfields, the ill-equipped and corrupt 
armies of Spain. Since even our resources 
are not inexhaustible, will these billions 
come from sums that might equip our real 
allies? And suppose the world is wise and 
fortunate beyond its deserts, and war can 
be avoided for that decade that George F. 
Kennan thinks so all-important: What will 
Spain do with its equipment, its revitalized 
army, its planes and tanka? Every acces¬ 
sion of strength or Importance by Franco 
in the past 10 years has brought an out¬ 
burst of bluster and threats and an In¬ 
crease of terror at home. It la only reason¬ 
able to suppose that any strength we give 
or lend to Franco will be used first of all 
to repress the Spanish people and to 
etrengthen the hold of dictatorship, and 
secondly to meddle and threaten in every 
delicate situation where Jackal tactics 
might strengthen Spanish power or make 
possible a Spanish threat. 

There Is no natural friendship between 
the American and the Spanish Governments. 
There is only a possibility of a temporary 
tolerance for mutual gain. We would gam¬ 
ble on our possible gain; Franco would be 
strengthened and enriched. We would gam¬ 
ble on weakening alliances based on real 
mutual interest, with no certainty of win¬ 
ning thereby even one convinced friend. And 
in the long run we would betray the wretched 
Spanish people for the sake of a corrupt 
regime which now holds them down by 
force and which would use our aid to 
strengthen that force. When all the con¬ 
siderations are weighed, what can we gain 
from Spain that can compare with what we 
risk losing? 


After Having Achieved Innumerable Vic¬ 
tories and Honors for the 347 Missions 
and 1,500 Combat Hours He Flew in 
World War II, Col. ‘Top” Polifka, 
United States Air Force Aerial Expert 
and One of America’s Most Beloved 
and Popular Airmen, Has Made the Su¬ 
preme Sacrifice in the Skies Over Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1951 
Mr. ANDERSON of CaUfornla. Mr. 
Speaker, It distressed me greatly to learn 


that Col. Karl C. *‘Pop” Polifka, one of 
the most courageous and distlnigulEjliecl 
Air Force pilots ever to fly the heavens, 
made the supreme sacrifice last week in 
B^orea. 

Karl Polifka died as Karl Polifka 
would want to die—in aerial battle and 
In defense of the flag and country he 
loved so well. Not alone will the peo¬ 
ple of Watsonville and elsewhere In my 
district mourn his passing—but Amer¬ 
icans everywhere who knew him will 
pay tribute to his untimely passing. 

As an airman, he was unsurpassed. 
Probably the greatest reconnaissance 
flier in the history of military aviation, 
there are few whose achievements in the 
air equal those of this great aerial ex¬ 
pert who. in World War H, flew 347 mis¬ 
sions in the Pacific alone. 

It was Colonel Polifka who sought out 
and spotted the Japanese fleet at Ra- 
baul, and it was information furnished 
by this Intrepid United States Air Force 
flier which enabled the Navy to mass 
its fleet in order to engage the Japanese 
in the Battle of the Coral Seas. 

Karl Polifka was equally at home in 
all parts of the world. Bom at Raton, 
N. Mex.. he spent considerable of his 
life in Colorado, then moved to Cali¬ 
fornia, and for 4 years attended the uni¬ 
versity of that State. 

Upon graduation from flying school on 
June 16. 1938, he was appointed second 
lieutenant in the Air Reserve, and on 
October 1, 1938, was appointed second 
lieutenant in the Regular Army Air 
Corps. He was graduated from the Air 
Command and Staff School in 1947, and 
from the Air War College in 1950. 

As commanding ofiScer of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Allied Photographic Reconnais¬ 
sance Command and the Ninetieth 
Reconnaissance Wing, he pioneered new 
techniques of bomb-strike and bomb- 
damage-assessment photography. This 
was accomplished with a forward-facing 
oblique camera, and his method there¬ 
after established the operational ac¬ 
curacy of fighter-bomber units engaged 
in bombing attacks as well as furnishing 
immediate targets for planning further 
attack. 

Additionally thereto, extensive low- 
altitude enemy line communications as 
well as visual and photographic recon¬ 
naissance was performed in penetrating 
the Rhone Valley to a depth of 200 miles, 
and furnishing information vital to the 
landing-force commander. 

Colonel Polifka received many honors, 
including the following military decora¬ 
tions: Distinguished Service Cross; Sil¬ 
ver Star; Ijegion of Merit, Distinguished 
Plying Cross; Air Medal with one oak- 
leaf cluster; Army Commendation Rib¬ 
bon; Papuan Campaign Ribbons, with 
citation for Nineteenth Bomb Group; 
Distinguished Unit Citation, Eighth 
Photo Squadron; Croix de Guerre with 
gold star and palm. 

Karl Polifka was a true American. 
He was warm-hearted, friendly, con¬ 
genial, helpful, a gentleman respected 
alike by his brother officers and enlisted 
men. 

All who knew him, loved him. Any¬ 
one hearing the name “Pop” in the Air 
Force, immediately thought of Polifka. 


“He was a grand fellow." He was 
“friendly,” he was “a nice guy,” and “the 
greatest photo reconnaissance man in 
the Air Force”—“far from a military 
martinet, but he really knew his trade.” 
There are but a few of the things that 
were spoken of him. 

Mr. Speaker, Karl Polifka hated war 
and he hated destruction. I know that 
he freely sacrificed his life for the 
principles which he cherished and that. 
In fighting in Korea under the flag of his 
native America and the United Nations, 
he felt in his heart that he was fighting 
a war to end war. 

Mr. Speaker. I ask the Indulgence of 
the membership of this House to extend 
my remarks, and include therein the 
Assoicated Press dispatch, date-lined 
Tokyo. July 8, telling of the passing of 
this brave son of America: 

Ck>L0MRL Polifka Killed in Korea; Aerial 

Expert—Reconnaissance Pioneer Flew 

347 Missions in Pacific in World War n 

Tokyo, July 8— Col. Karl C. Polifka, of 
Watsonville, Calif., a pioneer and key figure In 
military aerial reconnaissance, has been 
killed In action In Korea, the United States 
Far East Air Forces annoimced Sunday. 

Colonel Pollfka’s plane was hit by enemy 
small-arms fire from the ground and 
crashed In hostile territory. His body was 
recovered by an Air Force helicopter under 
heavy enemy fire. 

An airman who witnessed the Incident 
from another plane said Colonel Polifka 
maneuvered his craft back to within a few 
miles of friendly lines after It was hit. He 
balled out, the witness said, but his par¬ 
achute caught on the tall of his plane. 

Colonel Polifka commanded the Sixty- 
seventh Tactical Reconnaissance Wing. In 
World War II he commanded the First Photo 
Reconnaissance Unit In the Southwest Pa¬ 
cific. He fiew 347 combat missions In that 
war and won many decorations. 

IN FIRST PLANE OVER TRUK 

Colonel Polifka was In the first American 
aircraft to fly over the Japanese stronghold of 
Truk In May 1942. He earlier had spotted the 
Japanese fleet at Rabaul. enabling the United 
States Navy to mass for the Battle of the 
Coral Sea. 

Assigned to the Mediterranean theater, he 
led his reconnaissance unit In photographing 
Casslno, the Anzlo landing and ferreting out 
the enemy’s secrets from the Balkans and 
Prance all the way to Poland. 

The last Lightnings and Mosquitoes used In 
reconnaissance could photograph a 7-by- 
400-milo strip of territory, and In 1 month 
alone in 1944 the unit turned out 1,250,000 
prints. In 8 months, the unit flew thou¬ 
sands of sorties to map 163,000 square miles. 

At one time. Army officers estimated that 
the unit was operating the biggest photo¬ 
graphing, processing and printing plant In 
the world, one which in civilian life would 
represent a $100,000,000 business in terms 
of personnel and equipment. 


Ogden Prefi Revertet lUelf 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23,1951 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of these remarks. I append an 
editorial from the Times-West Virginian, 
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of Fairmont. W. Va.. from its issue dated 
July 22. 1951. This editorial quotes at 
length from the News, of Parkersburg, 
W. Va. both of these newspapers are 
members of the Ogden chain. It is note¬ 
worthy that the Ogden chain at long last 
sees the value of the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way, and its favorable influence on the 
economy of our State, particularly the 
northern section of our State. It is note¬ 
worthy that this chain at long last sees 
how this and related projects will expe¬ 
dite the marketing of our West Virginia 
coal, the best in the world, for use in the 
production of steel. 

In April 1933. in my maiden speech on 
the floor of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. I announced myself as in favor of 
this project on the major premise that 
it would help materially the entire econ¬ 
omy of West Virginia. In subsequent 
elections the Ogden press spearheaded 
the opposition against me. and one of 
the grounds was my support of this proj¬ 
ect. I am especially pleased, therefore, 
to see that this newspaper chain has at 
long last seen the light. 

The editorial follows: 

Ths Sea WAT 

Opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway, 
which has been powerful for more than three 
decades, may now find new forces working 
to bring about conclusion of this great proj¬ 
ect which would bring oceangoing vessels 
from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes. 

According to the Washington Star, the M. 
A. Hanna Co., of Cleveland, has enlisted five 
'‘little steel*’ companies to assist In its devel¬ 
opment of Iron ore In Labrador. The steel 
industry must turn to new sources of ore, 
for the vast deposits of the famed Mesabl 
Range are no longer vast. If similar de¬ 
mands were made on the Mesabl Range as 
were made during World War II. this source 
of supply would not be sufficient to keep the 
blast furnaces going. 

Editor Herman Everett Glesko. of the 
Parkersburg News, refers to this new interest 
In the 8t. Lawrence seaway because of Lab¬ 
rador Iron ors, and says: 

“How the picture has changed relative to 
steel mills In the Ohio Valley does not seem 
to he generally realized. In cozwectlon with 
the long-projected St. Lawrence seaway. 
Could the seaway be built in time, the Lake 
Erie ore unloading facilities could still be 
used, without economic necessity forcing 
steel mills to make an exodus from the valley 
In order to get nearer the Atlantic or Gulf 
seaboards.” 

The Parkersburg editor then quotes the 
Washington newspaper and finally con¬ 
cludes: 

“If In addition to the seaway, a Lake-to- 
the-Ohlo-Rlver canal could be built, our 
position via-ii-vls the steel industry In our 
valley would be superb. There would be an 
all-water haul from Labrador to Wheeling, 
Parkersburg, Marietta, New Martinsville, 
Welrton, Moundsvllle. 8t. Marys, SistersvUle, 
Bavenswood. Pomeroy, and Point Pleasant. 
Furthermore, this route would be highly de¬ 
fensible In time of war, whereas the ocean 
routes from both Venezuela and Labrador 
would be highly vulnerable. 

“It seems strange that anyone, consider¬ 
ing the dangers which now beset our coun¬ 
try, would want to go against this project. 
Our four upper vaUey Senators, Taft, 
Bricker, Kxloore, and Nbelt ought to be 
urged to take a lead In favoring the seaway, 
and our Members of the House, as well. Our 
relations with Canada should be considered, 
too.” 

Think what this might mean to Fairmont 
tf the Ohio to the Lakes canal could be 
•ehiaved In addition to the 6t. Lawrence 


seaway. Fairmont now la the head of navi¬ 
gation on the Monongaheta Elver and the 
future will bring improvement of the loeke 
to permit larger vessels to come ell the way 
to Fairmont. With «n Ohio to the Lakes 
canal and the seaway, Fairmont coal could 
be shipped by boat all the way to the sea 
and to Atlantic ports anywhere. 

The prospect of being able to travel by 
water from Fairmont to any great port in 
the world has fascinating overtones. 


Catastn^he Liea in Wake of Uncontrolled 
Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUBERT B.SCUDDER 

or cALirmurtA 

IN THE BOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include an editorial from the Hum¬ 
boldt Standard, published at Eureka, 
Calif., under the date of July 11, 1951. 
This editorial, entitled “Inflation- 
Problem of the Day,” is very timely, and 
I desire to call it to the attention of the 
conference committee which is now con¬ 
sidering the price-control bills passed by 
the House a^ Senate. 

There are provisions in both bills 
which need modifying and need to be 
considered in the light of our American 
free-enterprlse system. The context of 
this editorial, I believe. Is in line with 
the thinking of our people who are well- 
informed and vitally concerned with the 
problems and dangers that accompany 
the inflationary trend. 

This well-thought-out editorial. Infla¬ 
tion—Problem of the Day is as follows: 

Inflation—-Probijcm of th» Dat 

Principal issue before Congress at the 
moment, and before the public for that mat¬ 
ter, Is the question of what to do about con¬ 
trolling Inflation or If. indeed, anything can 
be done toward keeping prices under control. 
And even as the public watches, the weekly 
and monthly reports from agencies that keep 
tab on price trends continue to show the 
climb In the cost-of-living that has ham¬ 
mered the purchasing power of the dollar to 
the lowest point In our history. 

Can controls do the Job? The adminis¬ 
tration thinks so. and they are Joined In that 
belief by a great many other persons, In both 
public and private Ufa. 

But controls, of any kind, are foreign to 
our American way of doing things, and they 
are at best a p^liative, not a permanent 
cure. Ranged agairul; the opinion of the 
administration are a good many economists, 
producers and, likewise, private citizens, 

Oni thing we do know—that during the 
World War II period, controls did serve to 
keep prices on most commodities at reason¬ 
able levels; it was not until after the war 
that the real rise in prices began. And w» 
may recall, also, that producers, at the time 
controls were removed, promised the public 
that the lifting of the ceilings actually 
would tend to lower rather than to boost 
prices. But this promise has not material¬ 
ized to date. 

But another we also know—that controls 
tend to drive commodities out of the open 
market and bring about the situation we 
know as the black market, with the evil 


of under-the-counter dealing whereby 
anyone can buy anything if he has the cash 
to meet the prlee. 

Somewhere between these two opinions, 
perhaps, lies the solution. The problem is to 
find It and to apply it before Inflation de- 
Btroys the economy of both the average per¬ 
son and the Nation at large. 

Where and when did inflation begin? 
There again, answer to the question is some¬ 
what elusive. But there la slight question 
that it actually had its inception in the 
financial policies that have been pursued by 
the Federal Government during the last two 
decades. The reckless spending of the Gov¬ 
ernment, which began in 1988 as a means of 
alleviating the depression of that era, started 
off the entire cycle by giving people generally 
a false conception of money and credit. 
Through the yeare this policy has continued 
to run counter to sound economic principles 
through public hand-outs of tax money, 
padding of the public pay rolls, a “cheap 
money" practice which has made higher 
prices and depreciated cxurrency Inevitable, 
through subsidies that guarantee the pro¬ 
ducer a profit even when the producer is a 
marginal operator with no business In the 
field In the first place. 

At the source of the evil Is the vast maze 
of Federal lending agencies which together 
moke the Federal Government the greatest 
source of so-called private credit, coupled 
with loan policies that also stimulate infla¬ 
tion. Another contributor la the diversion 
of American products, particularly food¬ 
stuffs, to other parts of the world. The Gov¬ 
ernment Itself, through Its practice of sub¬ 
sidies and purchases of surpluses, has sought 
to curb the working of the natural laws of 
supply and demand by attempting to Insure 
high prices to producers and restrict pro¬ 
duction that in itself creates a supply that 
will be reflected in lowered costs and prices. 
Somewhere along the line the private citi¬ 
zen, the so-called little man. has been for¬ 
gotten. 

Admitting that we have inflation with us 
at the present time, we must also know that 
we have not yet experienced the full catas¬ 
trophe that full Inflation brings in its wake. 
We trust that we never shall. But, by the 
same token, if the inflationary trend should 
reach Its peak, then the Communists will 
have won the cold war without a shot, for 
we shall be a wrecked nation. 

One thing Is clear, controls or no, we must 
head off this prospect. Similarly, if we do 
not have controls, then let us have an end to 
subsidies, the diversions, the Innumerable 
other artificial curbs and governmental ex¬ 
travagance that defeat the principles and the 
action of natural economic laws. 

Confuiing the Real litue Behind Tide- 
lands Oil ControTersy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 

OF CALlrORNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEFBESBNTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
Include an editorial from the Enter- 
prlce-Reeord, published at Chico. Calif., 
under the date of July 9, 1951, in con¬ 
nection with H. R. 4484, which would 
confirm and establish the titles of States 
to lands beneath navigable waters with¬ 
in State boundaries and to the natural 
resources within such lands and waters. 
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The editorial criticizes an attempt by 
Columnist Drew Pearson in his column 
published In this newspaper on July 9, 
1951, to cloud the real issue at stake in 
this controversy. Mr. Pearson would 
make It appear that the oil companies 
and three States in particular—Califor¬ 
nia, Texas, and Louisiana—are striving 
to selfishly retain their titles to sub¬ 
merged oil lands along their borders, to 
the detriment of the educational Institu¬ 
tions of the United States. He would 
make it appear that scheming and 
wealthy oil companies and States with 
selfish Interests are attempting to fatten 
their own larders at the expense of inno¬ 
cent children who must do without the 
benefits of a free and adequate educa¬ 
tion. 

This is not a fight between oil compa¬ 
nies and the Federal Government, it is 
a righteous attempt on the part of the 
States to retain what is theirs. The roy¬ 
alties collected by the State of California 
from the operating oil companies are 
much greater than royalties collected by 
the United States Gktvernment from 
similar fields. Our royalties are used for 
the purchase and maintenance of parks 
and beaches, and benefit a large segment 
of our population—as well as the thou¬ 
sands of visitors to our State, 

Congress should take action to clear 
up this controversy by reversing the un¬ 
fair ruling of the Court and release the 
Impounded fees to the States. 

The editorial referred to above, en¬ 
titled "Oil and Politics," is as follows: 

Oil and Politics 

Once again Drew Pearson beclouds an Issue 
In search of a villain for his column in to¬ 
days’ issue of the Enterprise-Record. 

Pearson makes It apepar that the tide- 
lands oil controversy Is between the Federal 
Government and the oil companies. How¬ 
ever, according to our understanding, the 
quarrel Is a matter of States' rights. 

Historically the States have collected roy¬ 
alties from the oil companies for all oil pro¬ 
duced from tldelands on their boundaries. 
The oil companies must pay the royalties 
either to the States or the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, depending on who has title to the 
tldelands. 

In recent years the Truman administra¬ 
tion preempted title to the States’ tldelands 
and the adminletratlon-controlled Supreme 
Court backed them up. Congress has been 
trying to prevent this power grab and return 
control of the tldelands to the States, where 
they belong. There does not seem to be any 
earthly reason why California should not 
control and receive the benefits from her 
tldelands as she has for the last 100 years. 

Pearson would make It appear that any¬ 
one who opposes this administration grab 
Is an enemy of education. No one denies 
that more money Is needed to support our 
educational institutions. However, the 
worthiness of the cause does not Justify the 
stealing from a few States to support educa¬ 
tional institutions In all of the States. 
Robin Hood reportedly stole from the rich 
to give to the poor, which made him some 
kind of a legendary hero, but such practices 
are frowned upon by modern Jurisprudence. 

California and the oil companies are do¬ 
ing their share In support of our educational 
system. When you buy an oil product, 
taxes represent a far larger proportion of 
the selling price than Is generally realized. 

The oil Industry is one of the most heavily 
taxed of all enterprises—as a whole it repre¬ 
sents 3 percent of the national income and 
pays 7 percent of the Federal, State, and 
local taxes. 


Oil actually pays about 200 different 
kind of taxes, including severance taxes, 
pipeline taxes, privilege taxes, pump taxes, 
and BO on, which are levied by 180,000 sepa¬ 
rate taxing Jurisdictions throughout the 
Nation. In 1960, it Is estimated, the Indus¬ 
try’s total tax payments came to $3,500,000,- 
000 . 

In that same year, the value of domestic 
crude oil production at the well was $5,000,- 
000,000 and the wholesale value of all refined 
petroleum products was about $8,000,000,- 
000. Consequently, oil’s 1960 tax bill was 
equivalent to 70 percent of the original value 
of the basic product, crude, and to 44 per¬ 
cent of the wholesale value of the products 
resulting from the crude. 

This Is something to keep in mind when 
Br '..eone tries to make rogues out of our 
basic industries which have contributed 
greatly toward making California the great 
State which It is today. 


Taxpayers Pay for Social Security 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks a pertinent editorial from the 
Janesville Gazette, Janesville, Wis., en¬ 
titled “Social Security Prom No Rich 
Uncle," This is an interesting editorial, 
and the writer certainly points out very 
clearly that there is no rich uncle except 
the taxpayers of the United States; 

Social Security From No Rich Uncle 

Duping the public into believing that 
Uncle Sam Is a "rich uncle" whose gold-lined 
pockets are bottomless has become common 
practice since 1932. The New Deal and Fair 
Deal have done their best to persuade citizens 
to "let Uncle Sam take care of you,’’ 

The inference is that Uncle Sam can and 
will do anything for you that free enterprise 
can’t or won’t. The Idea is you are to get 
all you can from Uncle Sam Instead of earn¬ 
ing your own security. It follows that the 
social-security checks, conservation checks, 
unemployment checks, and all the other pay¬ 
ments which millions of Americans are get¬ 
ting every month are gifts from Uncle Sam 
and that the citizen has a right to them, 
whether or not he does anything for them. 

This fraud has gone so far that some un¬ 
scrupulous businessmen are doing the same 
thing—telling prospective customers that 
Uncle Sam has saved up a hoard of gold at 
Fort Knox or elsewhere which Is theirs. 

One of these, a Madison insurance com¬ 
pany, writes to a Janesville prospect thus: 

"Did you ever wish you had a rich uncle 
who would leave you a fortune? Well, you 
have—^your Uncle Sam. He Is the richest 
uncle in the world, and he has accumulated 
for you and your family a small fortune— 
$12,000, $18,000, or more—In your social se¬ 
curity benefits, if you get full benefit from 
this act.’’ 

The letter then suggests that the company 
will "make suggestions on guaranteeing that 
you receive it." 

What are the facts? 

First, there Is no rich Uncle Sam. Any 
accumulation comes out of the pockets of the 
worker and his employer, in taxes. No one 
gives any one anything. The worker and his 
boss pay bard cash, for years. 

Second, the small fortune. It Is true. Is 
available if the worker works 40 years, earns 
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maximum pay 40 years, Uves a long life and 
if his wife, too, lives a long life. 

No one, regardless wbo he Is, should be al¬ 
lowed to create the impression that a rich 
uncle has a fortune to dump into our laps 
or that they can guarantee It. Such sales 
talk is pure poppycock, nay imto fraud. 

Government has nothing and gives noth¬ 
ing. What It has It takes from the citizens 
and what It passes out Is only what It has 
taken away. Let’s not be fooled. 


Booker T. Washington Birthplace 
Memorial 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 

or MISSOURI 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, 
more than 70 years ago Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington, America’s greatest Negro leader, 
worked out plans by which the masses 
of Negroes, with the cooperation of their 
fellow Americans, could earn for them¬ 
selves a respected place in the life of 
the Nation. These plans Included such 
everyday virtues as honesty, efficiency, 
thrift, cleanliness, truthfulness, racial 
harmony, and Industrial training. 

Booker T. Washington lived long 
enough to prove the soundness of his 
ideals and teachings which earned for 
him a place in the Hall of Fame. He 
did not. however, live long enough to 
get his teachings sufficiently widespread 
among his people to achieve the ends 
he hoped to achieve, that is to have them 
earn sufficient economic security to 
stand on their own feet and bear their 
share of local. State, and national re¬ 
sponsibilities to the end that they might 
merit the Nation’s respect. 

Six years ago the plantation on which 
Booker T. Washington was born, a 216- 
acre tract in Franklin County, Va., was 
put up for sale. It was purchased by 
a group of people who believed that the 
ideals and teachings of Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington can help to solve many of to¬ 
day’s problems, both for the Negro and 
the Nation, if put into widespread use. 
The group secured a charter from the 
Commonwealth of Virginia under the 
name of the "Booker T. Washington 
Birthplace Memorial." The expressed 
objective of the organization is "to per¬ 
petuate the Ideals and teachings of 
Booker T. Washington." The group is 
headed by 6. J. Phillips, a graduate of 
the school which Booker T. Washing¬ 
ton founded. Associated with him are 
outstanding men and women of both 
races. Just how well the memorial has 
advanced can be Judged by the amount 
of service it renders today to thousands 
of Negroes of low-educational status. 

Following are some of the projects and 
aims of the organization, which I heart¬ 
ily commend to my colleagues in the 
House, and to American citizens of good 
will everjrwhere: 

Aims and Achievements or the Booker T. 

Washington B^tkplace Memorial 

The plantation on which Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington was born has been converted into a 
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center of tmeelfleh eenriee where oon- 
eclentlouB Negro men end women work night 
and day to help In the development of ac- 
tlvttiee and plane deelgned to help the Negro 
to stand on his own feet. Prom this center 
has been developed a field servloe which is 
carrying help and guidance to thousands of 
Negroes who stand gravely In need of this 
help. The hirthplaoe of Booker T. Washing¬ 
ton has been dedicated as a national shrine 
by the Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. The Virginia General Assembly ap¬ 
propriated the first $15,000 toward its estab¬ 
lishment. The memorial is located on High¬ 
way 122 In Franklin county. It may be 
reached by leaving United states Highway 
No. 220 at Rocky Mount and tiavellng 16 
miles on State Highway 122, or by leaving 
United States Highway 460 at Bedford, Va., 
and traveling 24 miles on State Highway 122. 
National headquarters Includes the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1. A replica of the slave cabin in which 
Booker T. Washington was born: This build¬ 
ing was constructed by funds appropriated 
by the Virginia General Assembly and Is built 
on the exact spot where the original cabin 
stood. It Is visited by thousands of people 
annually. 

2. Walter L. Hopkins Hall: A permanent 40 
by 60 two-story structure named in honor 
of the late Attorney Walter L. Hopkins, a 
member of the Virginia General Assembly, 
who was the first while man to accept mem¬ 
bership on the memoriars board of trustees. 
This building houses "opportunity students" 
and makes possible recreational and assem¬ 
bly rooms. 

3. Thomas Q. Burch Memorial Building; A 
two-story building, 30 by 60. named In honor 
of the late Senator Thomas G. Burch who In¬ 
troduced the bill which made possible the 
coinage of the Booker T. Washington memo¬ 
rial half dollar. This building (under con¬ 
struction) Is to replace the adminlbtratlon 
building and post office which was destroyed 
by fire during December of 1950 

4. Booker Washington birthplace, Vir¬ 
ginia: To have a community named for the 
noted educator Is a great tribute. The cen¬ 
ter of this community Is a second-class 
United States post office through which mil¬ 
lions of pieces of mail pass annually. With 
each piece carrying the postmark, the public 
is reminded of a memorial to r great Amer¬ 
ican. 

6. Virginia cottage: A modern two and 
one-half story building which Is used for 
quarters of the president and several workers. 
This was once a two-room frame building but 
now it contains twelve rooms with all mod¬ 
ern conveniences and a central heating 
plant. 

6 Tuck Hall: Named In honor of Ex-Gov. 
William M. Tuck, who gave splendid coop¬ 
eration to the memoriars program. This is 
A renovated barn which has been preserved 
in Its original exterior form for historical 
reasons. This houses teachers and workers 
and provides dining room space. 

7. Poultry and farm equipment: Poultry 
houses, a farm set-up, including modern ma¬ 
chinery, thoroughbred animals, and a 30- 
acre orchard This serves as a guidance cen¬ 
ter for thousands of Negro farmers and farm 
families through the number of meetings, 
classes, and other activities that are con¬ 
ducted at the birthplace. 

8. The memorial driveway: Constructed a 
two-lane driveway a quarter of a mile long 
leading into the memorial. 

0. Additional land acquired: Acquired 360 
acres of land adjoining the birthplace of 
Booker T. Washington, making a total of 566 
acres. 

10. Renovations and constructions: Reno¬ 
vated three farm dwellings and barns and 
constructed fences around the 666 acres of 
land. 


11. improvements: Installed electric lights 
and made provisions lor sewage-diigiosal sys¬ 
tem for all buildings. 

12. The Old Burroughs Home: This was the 
'*blg bouse" of plantation days. It was a 
story and a half frame building which had 
been renovated to serve as administration 
building for the memorial. It housed the 
post office and thousands of dollars* worth of 
equipment. This building was destroyed by 
fire in December of 1950. The memorial sus¬ 
tained a loss of $150,000. The contents of 
the building were only partially covered by 
insurance. 

KETBNSXOir BntVXCBS OT tHX BOOKXR T. WA8R- 
IMOTOM BnffKKACI MXMOaiAL 

1. The Booker T. Washington Memorial 
Trade School; Located In Roanoke. Va., 22 
miles from Booker Washington Birthplace. 
Va., the Roanoke branch of the Booker T. 
Washington Memorial Trade School Is one of 
the Memoriars largest field units. It was 
established in September of 1948 to offer 
trade and industrial training opportunities 
to adult Negroes who did not have such op¬ 
portunities In their earlier years. It offers 
courses In auto mechanics, bricklaying, car¬ 
pentry. beauty culture, radio repair, short¬ 
hand. typing, office practice and bookkeeping. 
Courses for domestic and hotel workers, shoe 
repair and sewing were also included In Its 
plans These three latter courses, because of 
the few registrants, have been temporarily 
suspended. 

The school has graduated more than 200 
skilled workers who are at present earning 
decent livings for themselves and their fam¬ 
ilies It has a present enrollment of 400 
students. The Booker T. Washington Me¬ 
morial Trade School is the only private school 
ever to be approved by the State approval 
agency for the training of veterans accord¬ 
ing to a statement made by the agency. It 
Is classed as one of the best trade schools in 
the State 

2, The Booker T. Washington good will 
hour: America is nothing more or less than 
the Joys and sorrows, the hopes and dreams, 
the loves and hates, the progress, peace and 
contentment of Its people. Thinking men 
have established tools through which the 
thoughts of these people can be guided. In¬ 
fluenced for good, and channeled along lines 
that strengthen the Invincibility of the Na¬ 
tion. Chief among these tools Is the radio. 
Xu keeping with Booker T. Washington's 
Ideals of "letting no man drag him so low as 
to make him hate his tellowman," the Booker 
T. Washington Birthplace Memorial, early In 
Its history, thought In terms of building 
better relationship among Americans of dif¬ 
ferent races and creeds. 

To this end the memorial labeled one of 
the main phases of its four-point program, 
Inter-Racial Goodwill. Throughout every 
activity that It sponsors it constantly at¬ 
tempts to get men to work together for their 
mutual welfare; to understand and look for 
the best In each other; and to practice good¬ 
will and Christian tolerance toward all men. 
One of the main tools that it uses to give 
widespread publicity to this phase of its 
work Is the radio. In 1846 a radio commis¬ 
sion was established. It Included a number 
of prominent people. For the past 5 years 
the Booker T. Washington Birthplace Memo¬ 
rial has maintained year-round good will 
building radio broadcasts. These are pre¬ 
sented each Sunday morning at 9:80 under 
the caption. "The Booker T. Washington 
Goodwill Hour." Each broadcast usually in¬ 
cludes heart-warming Negro spirituals sung 
by talented, and in some instances, famous 
Negro groups from various areas. Well pre¬ 
pared scripts attempt to sell the idea that 
good will is necessary to the Invincibility of 
our Nation and that the Golden Rule, to be 
effective, must be practiced toward all man¬ 
kind, regardless of race or creed. 


Xn addition to the Booker T. Washington 
OoOdwHl Hour, which Is broadcast regularly 
ae a public eerviee over Station WROV la 
Roanoke. Va., and W8FA in Montgomery, 
Ala., the memorial, from time to time, haa 
presented Ite program over hundreds of 
broadcasting stations and over the networks. 

3. The Booker T. Washington community 
service clubs: The world ie in a process of 
change. Groups of people everywhere are 
trying to better their conditions, to make 
larger contributioxu to human welfare,, to 
measure up to hlghor standards, to help 
themselves to grow in keeping with the times 
in which they live. 

The Negro, like all other racial groups, 
must think in terms of what he can do to 
help himself. He needs to look about him 
in his own community to see what he can 
do to improve his own condition; to make 
his contribution to community welfare. 
The Booker T. Washington Birthplace Me¬ 
morial knows that no better tool can be 
found to help the Negro to help himself 
than the sane, fundamental teachings of 
Booker T. Washington applied to dally liv¬ 
ing. 

The Booker T. Washington community 
service club is designed to carry these teach¬ 
ings to Negroes la areas where they show 
signs of being needed most. They are self- 
help clubs, through which members work to 
Improve conditions In their own commtinl- 
trles. Each is a link in what Is hoped will 
be a Nation-wide movement through na¬ 
tional respect, which will in turn result in 
a higher type of cltlaenehlp. 

"There Is no defense or security for any 
of us except In the highest intelligence 
and development of all." (Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington.) 

4. The Booker T. Washington birthplace 
demonsti ation farm and the Macon County 
farm project: Agriculture furnishes the bulk 
of employment engaged In by the majority 
of the 10,000,000 Negroes who live In the 
South. These are for the most part small 
farmers whose knowledge of modern farm 
practices Is very limited. Macon County, 
Ala, and Franklin County, Va., were selected 
as typical southern rural communities that 
needed help and guidance In soli building 
and conservation; plant and seed selection; 
crop rotation, marketing, and general farm 
management. In keeping with Booker T. 
Washington's Ideals and Ideas of taking help 
to the worker on the Job, the memorial, 
through a well laid out cropping system, for 
more than 3 years has sought to show the 
farmers of these areas bow they could make 
their efforts pay. 

The president of the memorial Is him¬ 
self an experienced agriculturist, having 
served as farm demonstration agent for 
the States of Alabama and Arkansas and 
manner of Tuskegee Institute’s 2,000-acre 
farm as well as Junior soil conservationist 
for the Federal Government, gives personal 
guidance to the manager of this particular 
project. Just how well these farms are pro¬ 
ducing may be estimated by a few figures 
taken from Its production sheet during the 
past 3 years: 6,000,000 plants of certified 
Bweetpotatoes, 1,000,000 pounds of cabbage, 
40,000 pounds of poultry products, 10,000 
pounds of farm cured meat, 8,000 bushels of 
sweetpotatoes, 200 tons of hay, 8,000 bushels 
of wheat, 116 bales of cotton, 3,000 bushels 
of corn, 2,500 bushels of oats. 

This project is equipped with tractors and 
other modern farm machinery. It Is staffed 
by an efficient farm manager and a force of 
farm workers who have caught the vision of 
what the memorial is trying to do to help 
the farmers of the South. They work with 
a will to help make a success of the under¬ 
taking. Boeder T. Washington's admoni¬ 
tion to "Oast down your bucket where you 
are" Is being stressed for the benefit of the 
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farmers who live in Macon County. Ala., and 
In Franklin County, Va. This particular pro¬ 
ject Is representative of the type of work 
being carried on through the memorial’s 
agricultural program. 

6. The Negro Agricultural Service Center 
of Georgia; According to recent statistics 
10,000 Negro farmers live in the State of 
Georgia. Like most southern farmers, these 
farm families need help and guidance if they 
are to succeed suCaclently to make the stand¬ 
ards of American home life and to provide 
education for their children. As a means of 
securing such aid for this large group the 
Booker T. Washington Birthplace Memorial 
secured the cooperation of the Georgia State 
Board of Education and a number of out¬ 
standing citizens of both races to work to¬ 
gether to establish a Negro Agricultural Serv¬ 
ice Center for the State of Georgia. It is 
hoped that a center will be established that 
will be a credit to the spirit of interracial 
good will that motivated the undertaking, 
a source of help to the Negro farmers of the 
area, and an economic asset to the entire 
area. 

6 The George Washington Carver National 
Monument Foundation: Possibly one of the 
finest examples of the Booker T Washington 
Birthplace Memorial's operations as a “Center 
of Unselfish Service" Is evidenced In the es¬ 
tablishment of the George Washington Car¬ 
ver National Monument Foundation at the 
birthplace of George Washington Carver In 
Diamond. Mo. The program of the new 
organization is as follows: 

(1) To help underprivileged Negro youth 
through opportunity scholarships. 

(2) To conduct demonstration and research 
in the field of agriculture and to make sur¬ 
veys on rural life. 

(3) To establish George Washington Carver 
community service clubs. 

(4) To promote a program of racial under¬ 
standing and greater good will, based on the 
philosophy of Dr Carver and Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington, and to assist other nonprofit Negro 
educational institutions 

7. Better worker Institutes* By way of en¬ 
couraging right work attitudes and pride In 
work well done, the Booker T. Washington 
Birthplace Memorial, during the courses of 
the year, holds several "Better Worker’s In¬ 
stitutes.” These are short inspirational 
courses that consist of demonstrations; In¬ 
formative discussions and helpful addresses 
that point out the value of efficiency, punc¬ 
tuality, regularity, and dependability: round¬ 
table discussions and forums. Certificates of 
merit are awarded to workers and leaders 
who stand out because of the contributions 
they have made to job efficiency or to com¬ 
munity welfare 

8 The Burning Bush. The Cavalcade of 
America, a radio feature of the du Pont Co. 
last year broadcast a story on the life of 
Booker T. Washington under the caption 
“The Burning Bush." By way of cooperation 
with the program of the Booker T Washing¬ 
ton Birthplace Memorial, the du Pont Co. 
had transcriptions made of this broadcast 
and turned them over to the memorial. A 
well-equipped sound truck has carried this 
story to thousands of Negro school children 
in southern areas. 

9. The life of Booker T. Washington in mo¬ 
tion pictures and drama: The memorial has 
presented From Slave Cabin to Hall of Fame 
in dramatic form In several areas These 
presentations dealt with the life of Booker 
T. Washington, They received city-wide ac¬ 
claim and had the support of such outstand¬ 
ing individuals and organizations as mayors 
of cities, city boards of education, etc. The 
memorial has also aroused a national In¬ 
terest In the presentation of a full-length 
movie on the life of Booker T. Washington. 
Schools, churches, women’s clubs, and rep¬ 
resentatives of the general public have en¬ 


thusiastically endorsed the idea of such a 
movie. 

10. Helpfulness toward others: The moti¬ 
vating theme of Booker T. Washington’s life 
was helpfulness toward others. In keeping 
with this theme, the memorial has sought 
to render unselfish service in the following 
ways; 

(a) It has shared the premiums on the sale 
of the Booker T. Washington commemora¬ 
tive half dollar with churches, schools, and 
organizations to help further their programs. 

(b) It has cooperated by making its fa¬ 
cilities available in various community pro¬ 
grams such as making surveys on tubercu¬ 
losis. blood-bank donations. Red Cross, and 
community fund projects, etc. 

ADDITIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS THAT WILL BE MADE 
POSSIBLE THROUGH FUNDS REALIZED PROM THE 
SALE OF THE BOOKER T. WASHINGTON COM¬ 
MEMORATIVE HALF DOLLAR WHICH WILL BE 
MINTED UNDER HOUSE AMENDMENT 3176 AND 
SENATE AMENDMENT 1047 

1. The fight against communism* The vast 
majority of Negroes always have been, and it 
is our honest opinion, always will be loyal 
Americans. Because, however, Negroes have 
been and are targets of constant relentness 
Communist propaganda as brought out In 
hearings before the Committtee on Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities of the House of Representa¬ 
tives of the Eighty-first Congress—the board 
of trustees of the Booker T. Washington 
birthplace memorial included a fight against 
the spread of communism In Its 1051 pro¬ 
gram The main objectives of the fight be¬ 
ing to educate Negroes on the evils of com¬ 
munism; to explain its insidious methods of 
approach: to put them on their guard against 
Communist agents and propaganda which 
comes In the disguise of friends to help their 
cause. 

2. A reaffirmation of faith in the Ideals and 
principles of democracy* Concerted, contin¬ 
uous efforts to teach the masses of Negroes 
the concept upon which our Nation was 
founded, to hold up the opportunities and 
advantages which the laws of our land make 
possible, to the end that there shall be de¬ 
veloped among them an unswerving faith In 
the principles and ideals of our Government 
as set forth in the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. the Bill of Rights, and the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. 


Wisconsin Call to Action 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLEMENT J.ZABLOCKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include a copy of the Wis¬ 
consin Call to Action, as well as several 
editorials which appeared in Wisconsin 
newspapers supporting this movement. 

The Call to Action is a bipartisan 
movement, originated early this year in 
my State with the intent of impressing 
the people of Wisconsin and, indirectly, 
the people of the entire Nation, with the 
desirability and practical necessity of 
strengthezilng the United Nations or¬ 
ganization. Dr. J. Martin Klotsche, 
president of the Milwaukee State Teach¬ 
ers College; Mr. Francis A. Henson, edu¬ 
cational director. International Union 
UAW-A. P. of L.; Mrs. Norbert Klein, in¬ 
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ternational relations chairman. Feder¬ 
ated Women’s Clubs; Mr. Roy Matson, 
editor, Wisconsin State Journal; Mr. S. P. 
Shattuck, former member of the board 
of directors, Kimberly-Clark; and Dr. 
Merrill Abbey, pastor, First University 
Methodist Church, Madison, were the 
members of the original sponsoring com¬ 
mittee. 

I am fully in agreement with the basic 
Intentions and principles of the Wiscon¬ 
sin Call to Action, for I sincerely believe 
that the United Nations organization 
offers the best hope for future peace in 
the world. I realize that there are cer¬ 
tain imperfections in the U. N. Charter 
and that at present there is a need for 
stronger unity among its members. 
Nevertheless, the achievements of the 
United Nations in the years of its in¬ 
fancy have been notable, and the im¬ 
provements in its organization have been 
encouraging. The Acheson plan exem¬ 
plifies the progressive developments 
which have occurred in the United 
Nations. 

It is my belief that our strong support 
of the United Nations and of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, set up under its Charter, 
will give added strength to this organ¬ 
ization and, with continued progressive 
revision of the Charter, will lead to the 
development of the UNO into a workable 
organization capable of coping with in¬ 
ternational problems and difficulties. 

The Wisconsin Call to Action, I may 
mention, received wide and enthusiastic 
support throughout our State. It was 
embodied in these words: 

Wisconsin Call to Action 

Our country and the entire world stand on 
the knife edge of disaster 

The U. N., because of Charter limitations, 
has been unable to prevent aggression or to 
unite the world In the face of aggression. 
We are now called upon to choose whether 
to discard the U N. because of Its limitations 
or to keep the U. N. and remove Its limita¬ 
tions To discard the U. N. is to resign our¬ 
selves to war as the final arbiter of world 
disputes. It iB surely the better part of wis¬ 
dom to keep the U. N. and endow it with the 
power It must have to halt aggression and 
preserve the peace. 

Therefore, we. the undersigned citizens of 
Wisconsin, urge President Truman, in co¬ 
operation with the leaders of Congress, to 
press for Immediate adoption within the U N. 
of the following proposals* 

1 Establishment of a U. N armed services 
committee under the jurisdiction of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly. A civilian leader of world¬ 
wide stature should head the committee and 
act as commander In chief of the U. N. armed 
forces To insure full and proportionate 
sharing by each nation in the burdens of 
defense, the committee must be empowered 
to Integrate and direct the armed forces of 
the participating nations. Tlie military 
powers of the various U. N. members would 
then be united to meet aggression anywhere 
In the world as the armed forces oi the 
Atlantic nations are now being united to 
meet any aggression in Europe. 

2. Revision of the U N Charter to include 
these carefully limited powers necessary lo 
compel settlement of international disputes 
by means other than war: (a) The right to 
make enforcible laws to control armaments; 
(b) the right to apply those laws through 
tr. N courts to individual offenders rather 
than entire nations, thus stonolne pcirresslon 
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at Its source; (c) the right to malutein effec¬ 
tive, tyrannyproof armed fonrces to meet 
aggression; (d) the right to raise dependable 
revenue. 

The necessary revisions might well he 
drafted by a Charter review commission ap¬ 
pointed under article 22 of the Charter. 
The revision must Include a more adequate 
method of U. N. representation than the pres¬ 
ent system of one nation one vote. 

The U. N. should be established on the basis 
of the revised, veto-free Charter as soon as 
a majority of the nations ratify, even 
though the Soviet Union or others may re¬ 
fuse. A strong U. N. government, preserving 
to the nations full Jurisdiction over domestic 
affairs, is the only sure protection against 
recurring wars. 

The cataclysm of war may still be pre¬ 
vented should our Nation follow this policy 
immediately and vigorously. If full-scale 
war does again overtake us, this course of 
action will unite the free world and conclude 
the conflict with the enduring peace which 
alone can redeem the terrible cost of victory. 

Ml*. Speaker, this document was signed 
by an unusually broad cross section of 
leaders of public opinion In the State of 
Wisconsin. In addition, by signing the 
enclosed Editors’ Affirmation of Wiscon¬ 
sin call to action, the editors of numer¬ 
ous ncwspaper.s lent their support and 
greatly contributed to the success of this 
movement: 

Editobs' AmsMATiow or Wisconsin 
Call to Action 

We. the undersigned editors of Wisconsin, 
reaffirm the principles set forth In the Wis¬ 
consin call to action Our news tickers, 
which rest on the pulse of the world and 
bring to us events even as they are happen¬ 
ing in the most remote places, tell us by 
that very fact that— 

(a) Man can no longer live unto himself 
in a world knit together as ours is by science 
and technology. 

(b) Neither can man live within the world 
society without committing suicide unless 
basic armaments of modern warfare are 
under the Jurisdiction of a common author¬ 
ity, which In turn is controlled by Its 
members. 

(c) Such an authority must be so limited 
In its powers as to reserve to each nation its 
full domestic sovereignty, else peace would 
not long exist. 

In our opinion, the Wisconsin call to ac¬ 
tion fully recognlases the above conditions. 
It seta forth a greatly needed plan for de¬ 
veloping the United Nations Into an Institu¬ 
tion that can give man freedom from the 
tyranny of war and from the despotism of 
the conqueror. 

There is one additional point with 
respect to the call to action which, in 
my estimation, should be borne in mind 
by the membership of this august body. 
That is that the call to action originated 
in the State of Wisconsin, which State, 
in the minds of many persons through¬ 
out this Nation. Is frequently, although 
often undeservedly, associated with the 
idea of very strong political isolationism. 
The Wisconsin call to action should 
serve to rectify that erroneous Impres¬ 
sion. 

In conclusion, I wish to commend the 
sponsormg committee, the editors, and 
the other prominent citizens of the State 
of Wisconsin who originated and sup¬ 
ported the call to action. I believe that 
the call merits immediate and earnest 
consideration of the President of the 
United Slates, of Coneress. and of all of 


the citizens of our great Nation, for It Is, 
in the words of the editors of the Mil¬ 
waukee Journal “an earnest and coura¬ 
geous expression from thinking people 
who realize that *our country and the 
entire world stand on the knife edge of 
disaster’.” 

I wish to commend the following edi¬ 
torial comments on the Wisconsin call 
to action, which appeared in our State 
newspapers, to the careful attention of 
the membership of this body: 

(Prom the Milwaukee Journal of May 31, 
1951 ] 

Thi Call to Action 

The moBt heartening thing about the Wis¬ 
consin call to action is that It comes out of 
Wisconsin. 

The name of Wisconsin Is synonymous with 
that of blind political isolationism in many 
parts of the country. The reputation Is un¬ 
deserved. but we are stuck with it never¬ 
theless. 

The call to action is a serious, well thought 
out plea to President Truman and to Con¬ 
gress to put this country back of a program 
for a stronger United Nations. It Is signed 
by 72 of Wisconsin’s prominent citizens from 
almost every section of the State and repre¬ 
sentative of most fields of endeavor. 

These citizens urge American leadership 
toward revision of the U. N. Charter so that 
the world organization can maintain effec¬ 
tive armed forces, make enforceable laws to 
control armaments, raise dependable reve¬ 
nue, and move effectively to compel settle¬ 
ment of international disputes by means 
other than war. They declare that a strong 
U. N. government, preserving to member na¬ 
tions full Jurisdiction over domestic affairs, 
is the only sure protection against recurring 
wars. 

One does not have to agree with every de¬ 
tail or underwrite every comma of the Wis¬ 
consin call to action in welcoming it as a 
commendable contribution to the great 
American debate that is in progress today. 
It deserves the attention of the President 
and Congress, and of the U. N. It is an earn¬ 
est and courageous expression from thinking 
people of this great Midwestern State, people 
who realize, at. their call says, that "our 
country and the entire world stand on the 
knife-edge of disaster." 

[From the Appleton Post-Crescent of May 
30, 1951] 

Wisconsin Call to Action 

A representative group of Wisconsin citi¬ 
zens has sponsored a petition to the Presi¬ 
dent to press for immediate adoption with¬ 
in the United Nations of certain amendatory 
proposals to the Charter. 

This group has been actuated by the con¬ 
viction that our country and the entire 
world stand on the knife-edge of disaster. 
They then set forth that the United Nations 
because of charter limitations has failed 
of its great purpose to halt aggression as 
well as to unite the world against aggres¬ 
sion. Either we must resign ourselves to 
war, say these gentlemen, or we must keep 
the United Nations and improve it. In short, 
clipped sentences, the shortcomings of the 
United Nations are Indicated together with 
the proposals to cure existing weaknesses. 
It Is suggested that the United Nations 
might be created into a potent weapon for 
peace by the establishment of an Armed 
Services Committee under the Jurisdiction 
of the General Assembly and headed by a 
civilian leader who would act as the com¬ 
mander in chief of the United Nations 
Armed Forces. The necessity of a full and 
proportionate sharing by each nation of the 
burdens of defense is recognized and, it la 
said, "the committee must be empowered to 


integrate and direct the armed forces of the 
participating nations." 

It Is acknowledged, of course, that the 
United Nations Charter would have to be 
revised If settlement of International dis¬ 
putes by means other than war la obtainable. 
Such a revision would include the following 
powers, carefully hedged about and limited 
against abuse; 

(a) The right to make enforceable laws 
to control armaments. 

(b) The right to apply thoee laws through 
United Nations courts to individual offenders 
rather than entire nations, thus stopping 
aggression at its source. 

(c) The right to maintain effective, 
tyranny-proof, armed forces to meet aggres¬ 
sion. 

(d) The right to raise dependable reve¬ 
nue. 

Manifestly no one but a lunatic wants 
war. Manifestly, then, the free world 
stretches out its arms for a messiah, some¬ 
one capable of making the beautiful words 
used by the sponsors stand up and walk. 
But there la only one thing worse than being 
a confirmed pessimist In relation to this 
question and that is to be an optimist with¬ 
out steering lights or rudder. 

It demands a great deal of courage to try 
to set up in confidence a practical and 
workable system that will insure full and 
proportionate sharing by each nation in the 
burdens of defense, in the face of the pres¬ 
ent war in Korea In which 40 nations be¬ 
longing to the United Nations have spurned 
their duty, and done so dishonorably. 

Consider what would happen If the United 
Nations were to try "to raise dependable rev¬ 
enue." Reflect, also, upon what would hap¬ 
pen In this world were the United Nations 
"to make enforceable laws to control arma¬ 
ments," and then really tried to enforce 
them. Would we not And ourselves immedi¬ 
ately upon the battlefield? Do we not know 
in advance that every honest and genuine 
effort at peace would be denounced by the 
despotic governments as a treacherous plot 
to trap and destroy communism? 

The call to action declares that the United 
Nations should be reestablished on the basis 
of the proposed “veto-free charter when a 
majority of the nations ratify and even 
though the Communist countries do not." 
In this respect we think we see a practical 
feature in the proposal that may make It 
worth Its weight In gold. We would then 
have the rest of the world united but of 
course the tyrants would be united against 
us, even as they are now. 

We must not forget that with us belong 
such men as Peron and such countries as 
Bolivia and Paraguay and quite a number of 
other men and countries that will never do 
their share unless they are first beaten to 
their knees. Also in our group we will find 
many of the most bitter and cursed prej¬ 
udices and envies. Several free nations do 
not want to see the people of Japan or Ger¬ 
many get to their feet. Others carry prej¬ 
udices against Spain and Portugal. Envies 
of this kind seldom wear their real purposes 
on their sleeves. 

The Idea is titanic but It should be tried. 
There Is nothing to lose in the effort. There 
is a possible gain In the more tightly cement¬ 
ing together the free nations, some of which 
are weak and vaclllcting. 

In 1917 we went to war to make a peaceful 
world. That was absurd. In 1941 we re¬ 
peated the blunder. That was doubly ab¬ 
surd. There Is a possibility that we may 
accomplish something practical by trying to 
preserve peace before all peace is lost. 

{From the Kiel Trl-County Record of 
May SI, 1951} 

WnsooMSwr Call to Action 

"Our country and the entire world stand 
on the knife edge of disaster. 
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“The U. N., because of Charter limitations, 
has been unable to prevent aggression or to 
unite the world in the face of aggression. 
We are now called upon to choose whether 
to discard the U. N. because of Its limitations, 
or to keep the tJ. N. and remove its limita¬ 
tions. To discard the U. N. is to resign our¬ 
selves to war as the final arbiter of world 
disputes. It is surely the better part of wls- 
dow to keep the U. N. and endow it with the 
power It must have to halt aggression and 
preserve the peace. 

“Therefore, we, the undersigned citizens of 
Wisconsin, urge President Truman, In co¬ 
operation with the leaders of Congress, to 
press for Immediate adoption within the U. N. 
of the following proposals: 

"1. Establishment of a U. N. Armed Services 
Committee under the Jurisdiction of the 
General Assembly. A civilian leader of 
world-wide statute should head the commit¬ 
tee and act as commander In chief of the U. N. 
armed forces. To insure full and propor¬ 
tionate sharing by each nation In the bur¬ 
dens of defense, the committee must be em¬ 
powered to Integrate and direct the armed 
forces of the participating nations. The 
military powers of the various U. N. members 
would then be united to meet aggression 
anywhere In the world as the armed forces 
of the Atlantic nations are now being united 
to meet any aggression In Europe. 

"2. Revision of the U. N. Charter to include 
these carefully limited powers necessary to 
compel settlement of international disputes 
by means other than war: 

“(a) The right to make enforclble laws to 
control armaments; (b) The right to apply 
those laws through U. N. courts to Individual 
offenders rather than entire nations, thus 
stopping aggression at its source; (c) The 
right to remain effective, tyrannyproof, 
armed forces to meet aggression; (d) The 
right to raise dependable revenue 

“The necessary revisions might well be 
drafted by a Charter Review Commission ap¬ 
pointed under article 22 of the Charter. The 
revision must include a more adequate meth¬ 
od of U. N. representation than the present 
system of one nation—one vote. 

“The U. N. should be established on the 
basis of the revised, veto-free Charter as soon 
as a majority of the nations ratify, even 
though the Soviet Union or others may re¬ 
fuse. A strong U N. government, preserving 
to the nations full jurisdiction over domestic 
affairs, is the only sure protection against 
recurring wars. 

“The cataclysm of war may still be prevent¬ 
ed, should our Nation follow this policy Im¬ 
mediately and vigorously. If full-scale war 
does again overtake us, this course of action 
will unite the free world and conclude the 
conflict with the enduring peace which alone 
can redeem the terrible cost of victory,” 

The above statement was originally pre¬ 
pared by a group of Interested citizens of the 
State, headed by Dr. J Martin Klotsche, 
president of Milwaukee State Teachers Col¬ 
lege. 

Editors of the State are now backing the 
program In a strong manner, and the Record 
editor, along with many others in the State, 
has signed the following affirmation: 

"We, the undersigned editors of Wiscon¬ 
sin, reaffirm the principles sot forth In the 
Wisconsin Call to Action. Our news tickers, 
which rest on the pulse of the world and 
bring to us events even as they are happen¬ 
ing In the most remote places, tell us by that 
very fact that (a) man can no longer live 
unto himself in a world knit together as ours 
is by science and technology; (b) neither can 
man live within the world society without 
committing suicide unless basic armaments 
of modern warfare are under the Jurisdiction 
of a common authority, which in turn Is con¬ 
trolled by its members; (c) such an author¬ 
ity must be so limited In Its powers as to 
reserve to each nation Its full domestic sov¬ 
ereignty, else peace would not long exist.” 


In our opinion, the Wisconsin Call to Ac¬ 
tion fully recognizes the above conditions. 
It sets forth a greatly needed plan for devel¬ 
oping the United Nations into an Institution 
that can give man freedom from the tyranny 
of war and from the despotism of the con¬ 
queror. 

[Prom the Waukesha Freeman of June 13, 
1951] 

Sentimbmt in Favor or Strbnqtkcmino U. N. 

Grows 

Thirty-five Wisconsin editors to date have 
given their support to the call for a strong 
United Nations, made recently by a number 
of Wisconsin citizens, led by Dr. Martin 
Klotsche, of the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College. This has special slgniflcance only 
because these men. whose task Is to make 
day-to-day and year-to-year appraisals of 
community, State. National, and interna¬ 
tional problems, have shown Interest in 
improving the effectiveness of this world 
organization. The call to action sets forth 
an urgently needed plan for developing the 
U. N, into an Institution that can give man 
"freedom from the tyranny of war and from 
the despotism of the conqueror.” The call 
urges American leadership to work toward 
a revision of the U. N. Charter so that 11 can 
make enforceable laws to control armaments, 
apply those laws to individual offenders 
rather than nations, ratee dependable rev¬ 
enue, and maintain effective armed forces. 
This, It is claimed, would enable the U. N. 
to "compel settlements of International dis¬ 
putes by means other than war,” and stop 
aggression at its source. 

There Is a growing realization that if the 
UN Is to survive as an effective world agency 
for peace, it will have to be strengthened 
to meet the challenge. This can be done 
In various ways. Wisconsin's recommenda¬ 
tions, which are now underwritten by many 
responsible citizens, suggest the following 
means; 

1 . Establishment of a T7. N. Armed Services 
Committee under the Jurisdiction of the 
general assembly. A civilian leader of world¬ 
wide stature should head the Committee 
and act as commander-ln-chlef of the U. N. 
armed forces To insure full and propor¬ 
tionate sharing by each nation in the bur¬ 
dens of defense, the Committee must be em¬ 
powered to Integrate and direct the armed 
forces of the participating nations. The 
military powers of the various U. N. members 
would then be united to meet aggression 
anywhere in the world as the armed forces 
of the Atlantic nations are now being united 
to meet any aggression In Europe, 

2 Revision of the u. N, charter to include 
these carefully limited powers necessary to 
compel settlement of International disputes 
by means other than war: 

(a) The right to make enforceable lews 
to control armaments. 

(b) The right to apply those laws through 
Xf N. courts to Individual offenders rather 
than entire nations, thus stopping aggres¬ 
sion at Its source. 

(c) The right to maintain effective, tyran¬ 
nyproof, armed forces to meet aggression. 

(d) The right to raise dependable revenue. 

It is hoped these proposals will be given 

the earnest attention of congressional lead¬ 
ers and the President and that together 
they will press for their immediate adoption 
by United Nations signatories. Experience 
in meeting the threat of aggression, gained 
since the U, N. Charter was originally drawn 
and adopted, dictates the need for these 
revisions. 

[From the Green Bay Press Gazette of May 
SO, 1961] 

Wisconsin Call to Action 

A representative group of Wisconsin citi¬ 
zens has sponsored a j>etltlon to the Presi¬ 


dent to press for immediate adoption within 
the United Nations of certain amendatory 
proposals. 

. This group has been actuated by the con¬ 
viction that our country and the entire 
world stand on the knife edge of disaster. 
They then set forth that the United Nations 
because of Charter limitations has failed 
of its great purpose to halt aggression as 
well as to unite the world against aggres¬ 
sion. Either we must resign ourselves to 
war, say these gentlemen, or we must keep 
the United Nations and improve It. In 
short clipped sentences the shortcomings of 
the United Nations are Indicated together 
with the proposals to cure existing weak¬ 
nesses It Is suggested that the United Na¬ 
tions might be created into a potent weapon 
for peace by the establishment of an Armed 
Services Committee under the jurisdiction of 
the General Assembly and headed by a civil¬ 
ian leader who would act as the Commander 
In Chief of the United Nations Armed Forces. 
The necessity of a full and proportionate 
sharing by each nation of the burdens of de¬ 
fense is recognized and, it is said, the com¬ 
mittee must be empowered to Integrate and 
direct the armed forces of the participating 
nations. 

It is acknowledged, of course, that the 
United Nations Charter would have to be 
revised If settlement of International dis¬ 
putes by means other than war is obtain¬ 
able. Such a revision would Include the fol¬ 
lowing powers, carefully hedged about and 
limited against abuse: 

(a) The right to make enforceable laws to 
control armaments. 

(b) The right to apply those laws through 
United Nations courts to individual offenders 
rather than entire nations, thus stopping 
aggression at Its source. 

(c) The right to maintain effective, tyr¬ 
annyproof, armed forces to meet aggression. 

(d) The right to raise dependable revenue. 

Manifestly no one but a lunatic wants war. 

Manifestly, then, the free world stretches 
out Its arms for a messlah, someone capable 
of making the beautiful words used by the 
sponsors stand up and walk. But there is 
only one thing worse than being a confirmed 
pessimist in relation to this question and 
that is to be an optimist without steering 
lights or rudder. 

It demands a great deal of courage to try 
to set up in confidence a practical and work¬ 
able system that will “Insure full and pro¬ 
portionate sharing by each nation in the 
burdens of defense," In the face of the pres¬ 
ent war in Korea In which 40 nations belong¬ 
ing to the United Nations have spurned their 
duty, and done so dishonotubly. 

Consider what would happen If the United 
Nations were to try “to raise dependable rev¬ 
enue ” Reflect, also, upon what would hap¬ 
pen In this world were the United Nations 
“to make enforceable laws to control arma¬ 
ments," and then really tried to enforce 
them. Would we not find ourselves imme¬ 
diately upon the battlefield? Do we not 
know In advance that every honest and gen¬ 
uine effort at peace would be denounced by 
the despotic governments as a treacherous 
plot to trap and destroy communism? 

The call to action declares that the United 
Nations should be reestablished on the basis 
of the proposed “veto-free charter when a 
majority of the nations ratify and even 
though the Communist countries do not.” 
In this respect we think we see a practical 
feature in the proposal that may make it 
worth its weight in gold We would then 
have the rest of the world united but of 
course the tyrants would be united against 
us, even as they are now. 

We must not forget that with us belong 
such men as Peron and such countries as 
Bolivia and Paraguay and quite a number of 
other men and countries that will never do 
their share unless they are first beaten to 
their knees. Also In our group we will find 
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many of the mcmt bitter and cursed preju¬ 
dices and envies. Several free nations do 
not want to see the people of Japan or Ger¬ 
many get to their feet. Others carry preju¬ 
dices against Spain and Portugal. Bnvtee 
Of this kind seldom wear their real purposes 
on their sleeves. 

The Idea is titanic but It should be tried. 
There Is nothing to lose in the effort. There 
Is a possible gain in more tightly cementing 
together the free nations, some of which are 
weak and vacillating. 

In 1017 we went to war to make a peaceful 
world. That was absurd. In 1041 wa re¬ 
peated the blunder. That was doubly ab¬ 
surd. There Is a possibility that we may ao- 
eompllsh something practical by trying to 
preserve peace before all peace la lost. 

[From the Sheboygan Frees of June 6, 1061] 
Wisconsin's Call to Action 

A few weeks a^o 72 Wisconsin residents. 
Including 7 from Sheboygan, issued a call 
to action In which they urged President 
Truman and Congress to press for Immedi¬ 
ate adoption of changes In the United Na- 
tlom Charter. 

The Wisconsin call to action asserts that 
because of Charter limitation, the UN has 
not been able to prevent aggression or to 
unite the world In the face of aggression. A 
choice has to be made, either to discard the 
U. N. because of Its limitations, or to keep the 
U. N. and remove Its limitations. The signers 
of the call contend that to discard the U. N. 
is to resign ourselves to war as the final 
arbiter of world disputes. These signers be¬ 
lieve It Is the better part of wisdom to keep 
the U. N. and endow It with the power It must 
have to halt aggression and preserve the 
peace. 

' Here are the proposals contained In the 
Wisconsin call to action: 

! 1. Establishment of a U. N armed services 
committee under the Jurisdiction of the 
General Assembly. A civilian leader of 
World-Wide stature should head the commit¬ 
tee and act as commander in chief of the 
U. N. armed forces. To insure full and pro¬ 
portionate sharing by each nation In the 
burdens of defense, the committee must he 
empowered to Integrate and direct the 
armed forces of the participating nations. 
The military powers of the various U. N. mem¬ 
bers would then be united to meet aggres¬ 
sion anywhere In the world as the armed 
forces of the Atlantic nations are -now being 
united to meet any aggression Europe. 

2. Revision of the U. N. charter to Include 
these carefully limited powers necessary to 
compel settlement of international disputes 
by means other than war: 

(a) The right to make enforceable laws to 
control armaments. 

(b) The right to apply those laws through 
U. N. courts to Individual offenders rather 
than entire nations, thus stopping aggression 
at its source. 

(c) The right to maintain effective, 
tyranny-proof, armed forces to meet aggres¬ 
sion. 

(d) The right to raise dependable revenue. 

These proposals are drastic, but we must 

recognize that the times call for drastic 
action. It takes courage to break with tradi¬ 
tion. but following tradition means one war 
after another. Who among us can recall 
when there was no fighting going on In the 
world or when no countries were setting the 
stage for a new conflict? 

We are not too far today from a U. N. armed 
force as proposed by the Wisconsin group. 
Troops of a number of nations are fighting 
the aggressor In Korea and they are under a 
single command. The problem Is to set up a 
program under which each nation would 
provide Its proportionate share to the bur¬ 
dens of defense so that an Integrated U N, 
force would be prepared to act at any time. 


Once such a force Is established, the control 
of armaments would become a comparatively 
minor problem. 

Granting the right to u. N. courts to seise 
individual offenders Is vital to world peace. 
When that Is done, there will be no new 
Hitler. The offender would be seized and 
brought to trial before he could start a war. 
If such a course had been possible 12 or 15 
years ago. there would not have been a 
Second World War. Hitler would have been 
stopped In his tracks. You may object to 
giving such powers to an International au¬ 
thority. but isn't that preferable to sending 
your sons to war? It’s one or the other. 

Granting the right to raise dependable 
revenue should not bother any of us. We 
contribute to support of the United Nations 
now. Once the TJ. N. has the power to main¬ 
tain peace, it will not need large sums for 
armaments and will not need a large mili¬ 
tary force. A fraction of the amount we now 
spend each year for defense purposes would 
take care of our share of U. N. requirements. 

Since the call to action was issued, a num¬ 
ber of newspapers have commented favor¬ 
ably. TTiere should be much more comment, 
both in the press and by organizations and 
individuals so that the Members of Congress 
will come to the realization that the people 
want action. The people of Wisconsin have 
the opportunity of taking a leading position 
in a practical and comprehensive movement 
for world peace. There is no easy way to 
maintain peace. We must work for it con¬ 
stantly. 


Low Pay of Poitai Workers Destroys 
Morale and Lowers Siaodard of Serv¬ 
ice 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
include herewith an editorial from the 
St, Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat of July 
19. 1951, entitled “Postal Wage Raise”: 

Postal Wage Raise 

The pay scale for post office workers Is 
much too low. This situation Is destroying 
morale of employees throughout the system, 
causing a startling personnel turn-over, end 
as a consequence, steadily lowering standards 
of service. Postal employees have asked 
Congress for a 17-percent increase In wages. 

It is true that postal workers were granted 
a pay rise of 1120 a year in November 1949. 
But even if they get the 17 percent now asked 
they would not be receiving enough to com¬ 
pensate for Increased costs of living, accord¬ 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Carriers and clerks start now at 92,670 a 
year and get $100 more each year until they 
reach a majclmum of ^,070 annually. This is 
not enough to attract and keep competent 
employees. Three out of five postal Job¬ 
holders have to supplement their wages by 
doing outside work or having wives or chil¬ 
dren work. They are quitting in droves for 
better-pay Jobs. In Bt. Louis the system lost 
600 last year. 

These employees are replaced with tempo¬ 
raries, who take no examination, often have 
no interest In the snrvice, and use their Jobs 
only as a stopgap untU better opportunity is 
found. Capable, experienced men in the 
service are discouraged and going into debt. 


The House Poet Office and Civil Service 
Committee this week is holding hearings on 
the pmtal wage bill. A Senate committee has 
recommended an amended measure, with an 
9.8 percent increase. Pay of postal employees 
Is among the lowest In Federal service. A 17 
percent wage booet is Justified. These Fed¬ 
eral employees are worthy of their hire, con¬ 
trary to thousands whose services could be 
dispensed with at no Government loss. 


The Pennfylvanit Department, Veterant 
of Foreign Wan of the United Statei, 
Demand Unconditional Releaie of 
William N. Oatis 


EXTENSION OF REOilARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
voice of over a quarter of a million vet¬ 
erans and their wives in Pennsylvania 
Join the chorus of countless millions of 
American citizens who are outraged over 
the imprisonment of William N. Oatis by 
the Government of Czechoslovakia. 

In a letter addressed to Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, James J. Davis, de¬ 
partment commander of Pennsylvania’s 
VFW, calls upon the State Department 
to launch a “get-tough’' policy to bring 
about the immediate and unconditional 
release of Associated Press correspond¬ 
ent, William N. Oatis, now in prison on 
false charges of espionage in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Commander Davis' letter follows: 

DZPAKTMfrNT or PCNNSYLVAIOA, 

Vetexanb of Foxbjon Waxb, 

Harrisburff, Pa., July 20 1951. 
Hon. Dean Acheson, 

Secretary of State of the United States, 
Department of State, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sib: The arrest, the solitary confinement, 
conviction, sentencing, and finally false im¬ 
prisonment of William Oatis, chief of the 
Prague bureau of the Associated Press, by the 
Czechoslovak Communist regime because of 
his objective reporting outraged war veterans. 

What representations have been made so 
for, beginning with Mr. Oatis' arrest, do not 
seem to parallel our time-honored policy of 
protecting Americans In foreign countries. 
The measures have been wholly inadequate. 
We demand Mr. Oatis* Immediate, uncon¬ 
ditional release. 

Mr. Oatis’ arrest was preceded by that of 
Consul General Angus Ward in Mukden and 
by Mr. Vogeler’s In Hungary, to mention only 
recent outstanding Instances elsewhere, have 
become too recurring to be allowed to con¬ 
tinue and simultaneously expect the United 
States to maintain its International self- 
respect or for Americans abroad to retain 
the dignity that was theirs by virtue of their 
elticenshlp. 

We firmly believe it Is time for our Gov¬ 
ernment, through your Department to make 
unmistakably clear to the Communist and 
Communist-dominated countries that false 
arrest of an American national will no 
longer be tolerated without punitive action; 
that we are as through bribing as we were 
with the Barbury pirates in 1604. In world¬ 
wide piracy, present-day Communists are 
comparable to the Barbary exploiters In ran- 
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■om ana in wmy oonceSvabla ertnw against 
elTlUaed mankiiid* Inoltuliag gaiiioolda. 

n «»t)jaetlv« reportlag toy com- 

qxnMtents abroad la to too tha toaala of al- 
ligatSooi eventually tv.lated into enargei of 
ooplottage. then it should follow as a re¬ 
taliatory measure and to end propaganda 
origtnntlng openly In our coimtry, that 
we appropriately punish correspondents of 
Communist newspapers for twisting out of 
all semtolanoe of truth the Ideals, the alms, 
the purposes and the .general cross-seotlon 
of American public opinion, in addition to 
distorting the pollolea of our Qovemment. 

An Instant ease in point Is that of the Taas 
correspondent of Moscow’s Pravda, date- 
Uned New Torh, July 18, as reported July 19 
by Bddy Gilmore of the Associated Press 
from Moscow, who quoted a piece of Pravda, 
in Pravda: 

'‘It la impossible net to notice the grow¬ 
ing horror among the imperialist bosses of 
the United States of America at the thought 
of peace/* 

Certainly otir Government has the means 
at Its disposal to prevent the continuance 
of this sort of unobjective, from our view¬ 
point, reporting especially when we are 
spending millions of tax dollars monthly on 
the Voice and other projects, that arc com¬ 
pletely nullifled by the “accurate, objective" 
reporting of the Tass correspondent. Amer¬ 
ican correspondents in Poland were expelled 
for infinitely less. 

Most seriously, this correspondent of 
Pravda should be immediately expelled from 
our country and never again permitted to 
return. The same treatment should be 
meted out to any other correspondent who 
in the past, or in the future, deliberately 
falsifies the truth about our country. 

We cannot conceive that our freedom of 
the preaa, which must remain Inviolate, 
should be extended to those whose objective 
Is to destroy us. To knowingly permit them 
to carry on their wicked, inlqxiitoue work 
under our noses Is sheer national stupidity 
and a source of unrestrained joy to our 
enemies. 

We have been sufficiently humiliated as a 
nation at the United Nations by unprevent- 
able Omnmunlat denunciations. We have re¬ 
taliated there. 

We were originally excluded, for reasons 
unknown to us, hut Communists corre¬ 
spondents were included, at the Kaesong so- 
called truce parley. We are making progress 
there. 

It is time now, as we finally did with the 
sentencing of Internal Communists, for us to 
do something equally as elfectlvs about those 
in our midst who foment and maintain un¬ 
rest by their reports to foreign newspapers. 
If only through the cancellation of their pass¬ 
ports and immediate expulsion. 

Such action should be a part of the “get 
tough" policy every thixiking American ap¬ 
proves and anxiously looks forward to imple¬ 
mentation. Through it Americans could find 
renewed confidence that their Government 
will protect them and their interests, both 
here and abroad. In the tradition to which 
we were accustomed. 

Pussyfooting with Communists has gotten 
us nowhere except deeper involvement. 

We ask. in the name of our freedom and 
international self-respect, and fervently 
hope you will initiate now, strong positive 
steps demanding the immediate uncondi¬ 
tional release of Mr. Oatls, so as to reassure 
puMded, despairing Americans everywhere 
who believe our national dignity has suffered 
abroad through failure to follow the positive 
attitude we have traditionally asserted world, 
wide during the 17ft years of our inde- 
pendenoe. 

Very truly youre. 

James J. Davx8, 
Department Commander, 

acevn—App.—290 


CoDcid of Iho Paciic fatert Socoad 
Ceatary of Smico 

BXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

or CAUrotNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, July 18, 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article printed in Uie Stockton Record 
concerning the one hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of the founding of the College of the 
Pacific, on July 11. 1951. it started on 
its second century of service. 

This college has had a very interesting 
development. In 1924 the college was 
moved to Stockton from San Jose, Calif.* 
Before that time It found itself cramped 
for space and the area from which it 
received most of its students already 
contained several richly endowed private 
college and public institutions of higher 
learning. Consequently, it was deter¬ 
mined that if COP was to grow it had 
to find another location. 

Mr. J. C. Smith, of Stockton, donated 
the initial 40 acres for a campus and 
later gave another 10 acres. The campus 
was called the Harriet M. Smith Me¬ 
morial Campus in honor of the donor’s 
mother. Later. Mr. and Mrs. Amos 
Alonso Stagg donated 21 acres to the 
college so the campus now contains 71 
acres. 

The people of Stockton and the sur¬ 
rounding area raised $1,600,000 to relo¬ 
cate COP at Stockton. The $1,600,000 
was used to erect buildings on the Har¬ 
riet M. Smith Memorial Campus. I can 
think of no more worthwhile investment 
by a group of people than the invest¬ 
ment of this money in the College of the 
Pacific. When the college was relocated 
at Stockton it then had within a short 
distance of its campus a larger high 
school population than was found around 
any other college in the entire country. 
In other words, the 8acramento-San 
Joaquin Valley, in the center of which 
is Stockton and COP, contained a larger 
high school population than any similar- 
sized area in the United States that was 
UTiserved by a 4-yeBr college. 

The college brought many interesting 
and talented people to our city. Dr. 
Tully C. Knoles was the president of the 
college at the time it came to Stockton. 

I doubt if any man in California, and 
perhaps in the entire country, has had 
a more profound Influence on students 
than has Tully Knoles. For 48 years he 
has been a teacher and lecturer. The in¬ 
fluence he has exerted on the students 
who attended his classes at the Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California and at COP 
Is almost fantastic. I have met them 
In all walks of life and in all parts of 
the country and have yet to find one 
who did not tell me what a profound 
Influence Dr. Knoles had on the par¬ 
ticular individual. Several years ago 
Dr. Knoles retired as president of COP 
and the trustees of the college appointed 
him chancellor. 

Another remarkable personality of the 
faculty of COP, known to every sports 


writer In the country, is Amos Alonso 
Stagg. who became the college's football 
coach in 1933 and was its coach until 
1947. Mr. Stagg has told me and 1 am 
sure he must have told others that the 
reason he came to Stockton in place of 
some other city where he might have had 
a position with a larger school at a much 
larger salary was because the program 
COP was developing appealed to him 
and he was much impressed with Dr. 
Tully Knoles, its president. Mr. Stagg's 
influence on the youth of America is im¬ 
possible to measure. As a coach he is 
a genius. I believe he started more in¬ 
novations in football than any other 
coach. I doubt if there is any coach 
in the country who has had a greater 
moral influence on his athletes than has 
Mr. Stagg. I have met men who served 
under him as athletes, either in foot¬ 
ball, baseball, or track, in all parts of 
the country. Never have I met one who 
did not practically worship Mr. stagg 
and whose influence was indelibly im¬ 
pressed upon the particular individual. 

There have been many other interest¬ 
ing personalities and remarkable in¬ 
dividuals on the staff of the college of 
the Pacific but the two I have mentioned 
here are the ones who have outstanding 
national reputations. 

COP has made a fine record in ath¬ 
letics since locating in Stockton. Its 
most spectacular football team was the 
team of 1949, sparked by that great lit¬ 
tle quarterback, Eddie LeBaron. now 
serving in the trenches of Korea with 
the United States Marines. It seems in¬ 
credible but the football team of this 
small college was selected In 1949 by a 
poll of Associated Press sports writers 
as the tenth best team in the entire Na¬ 
tion. It is my opinion that the 1949 
COP football team could have scored on 
any team In the country and I bar none. 
They may not have had enough power in 
depth to win but I believe they had a 
punch that would have scored on any 
team pitted against them. In 1943 when 
the Marines and Navy were tralnl g men 
at the college Mr, Stagg was the coach 
and had one of the best teams In the 
Nation, In that year he was voted 
“coach of the year.’* 

Following the retirement of Dr. Tully 
Knoles as president, the trustees ap¬ 
pointed Robert E. Burns to that posi¬ 
tion. He is typical of the new type of 
college and university president. Mr. 
Burns is an excellent administrator and, 
while not a scholar in the technical 
sense, has a fine scholastic record as a 
student and teacher. He has the knack 
of making friends and getting along with 
people and making contacts beneficial 
to the college. He has a broad view of 
the contribution which COP should 
make in the field of higher leaniing. 
This means not only training students 
for skills in special fields of endeavor but 
also the broadening and advancing the 
field of knowledge. I believe Mr. Bums 
shows great promise and will measure up 
to the challenge that the presidency of 
his college presents to him. If he is a 
symbol of what we may expect of COP in 
its second oentiiry I believe we have every 
reason to think the second century of 
the college’s progress will be as fruitful 
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and constructive as the accomplishments 
of the first. The alumni, the faculty, 
and the students of COP can be proud of 
the record made in its first century and 
look forward with confidence to an even 
better record in the second century. 
The college has carried out a wonderful 
program of education and has enhanced 
the moral tone and the cultural atmos¬ 
phere of the city of Stockton and the 
surrounding area. In its first century 
the college has made a remarkable rec¬ 
ord and a distinct contribution in the 
educational and cultural fields and its 
board of trustees is now laying plans to 
make the college an even greater force 
in the coming century. 

I am very proud of the fact that my 
wife has a degree from the College of the 
Pacific, which she obtained in 1935—18 
years after she began her college work • 
at the University of California. She 
was busy taking care of our home and 
our children between the time I married 
her in her junior year at the university 
and the time when she enrolled at the 
College of the Pacific in the early 1930's 
But in 1935 she got her degree from 
COP, of which she and I are very proud. 

Following is the article from the Stock- 
ton Record: 

One Hundred Years Ago Today the COP Re¬ 
ceived First California Charter—Convo¬ 
cation Ceremonies Commemorate the 
College That Almost Was Folded 
One hundred years ago today, July 10, 
1861, the first Supreme Court ot California, 
during the first year of statehood, Issued the 
first charter for a college In the Golden State. 

The Institution thus founded la today the 
College of the Pacific In Stockton. 

Tonight at 8 o’clock In Pacific Auditorium 
the California educational landmark will be 
observed with appropriate convocation cere¬ 
monies. Among those participating will be 
Gov. Earl Warren, Chief Justice Phil S. Gib¬ 
son and five other members of the State 
supreme court, and Dr. Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the Na'ylonal Educa¬ 
tion Association. 

founding fathers 

The principal founding fathers of the pio¬ 
neer school were vigorous young Methodist 
leaders who came to California In 1849 and 
1860 along with the gold hunters. Isaac 
Owen, WlUlam Taylor, and Edward Bannis¬ 
ter reached California, respectively, In a cov¬ 
ered wagon via the Overland Trail, In a 
clipper ship around Cape Horn, and on a 
steamship after a crossing of the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

Owen was the promoter and financial 
agent, a presiding elder of the church who 
rode up and down hundreds of miles of 
primitive and bridgeless California trails, 
and everywhere plugged for the Idea of a 
college in California. 

Taylor was the vivid San Francisco water¬ 
front street preacher of the early fifties who 
Is credited later with sending from Australia 
the Biueds which fostered the original euca¬ 
lyptus plantings in California. 

Bannister, who became the first president 
of the college, sailed Into San Francisco Bay 
on the historic steamer Oregon on October 
18.1850. The ship was flying a pennant with 
the words ^‘California is admitted.** thus 
bringing to the State the first news that 
President Millard Fillmore had signed the 
bill making it the thirty-first State in the 
Union. 

board organized 

Before the new State was a year old these 
far-seeing lovers of education had organized 
a board of trustees, raised $27,600 for endow¬ 


ment, held a aerlM of conferences in San 
Jose and San Francisco which determined 
upon founding an Institution of the grade of 
university, selected a site in Santa Clara, 
and moved to apply for a charter. 

California legislative machinery, to pro¬ 
vide for much action, was incomplete. 
Hence, the supreme court was authorized, 
ad interim, to act in the matter, and thus 
it was that it was the court and not the 
State legislature which in legal fact founded 
Pacific with State approval and sanction— 
a process said to be unique In legal annals. 

The first charter was drawn In the name 
of California Wesleyan College, In imitation 
of several earlier Methodist related colleges 
in America. The name was never popular 
and within a year it was legally changed to 
University of the Pacific. In 1911 it was 
made officially College of the Pacific. 

Pacific’B first 30 years were in Santa Clara. 
Here the scuool had two divisions, the male 
department and the female institute. But 
even with this careful segregation of the 
sexes, Pacific was a pioneer of coeducation 
for those times. The first degrees were con¬ 
ferred In 1868 to five men and five women— 
at separate commencement exercises. 

STAY XN SAN JOSE 

In 1871 Pacific occupied the College Park 
campus at San Jose where it stayed until 
1924, and where it enjoyed the golden era 
of Its nineteenth century history. The 
move there was seemingly prophetic of 
Pacific’s present destiny, for the San Jose 
campus was on a tract of land recorded as 
the Stockton Rancho. 

Pacific pioneered many areas of study in 
the West. It established the first medical 
school in California, opening this branch in 
San Francisco in 1859. The first catalog 
of the school asserts that the bay city is an 
ideal location for medical studies because 
the high incidence of deaths from poisoning 
and violence makes material for dissection 
abundant and cheap ’The medical depart¬ 
ment eventually became the Cooper Medical 
School and later the medical school of Stan¬ 
ford University. 

Pacific had troubles and struggles as well 
as triumphs, and after the turn of the 
century found Itself outdistanced by richly 
endowed private schools and big tax sup¬ 
ported Institutions which grew up around 
it. It was a period and a trend which ac¬ 
counted for the demise of no less than eight 
other private colleges In northern California, 

But Pacific, the first, persisted, and there 
was never a spring when a group of students 
had not completed their work and received 
their degrees 

TULLY KNOLEB BRA 

After World War I, Tully Knoles came from 
the chairmanship of the department of his¬ 
tory at University of Southern California to 
the presidency of Pacific in 1919. It was a 
trouble shooting assignment, expected to 
result In the best plan to liquidate the assets 
of the old school, but instead It was the be¬ 
ginning of the greatest era in the history ot 
the college. 

After careful study of the California pic¬ 
ture It was Dr. Knoles who led Pacific Into a 
significant new era of service in the San 
Joaquin Valley, which in 1920 was shown to 
have the greatest population in America 
of high school students not served by a col¬ 
lege In their own area. Other cities were 
Interested, but Stockton came through with 
the biggest welcome for the venerable col¬ 
lege and Pacific occupied the new campiu 
here In 1924. 

A quick index to the expansion of the 
school here is seen in the fact that by 1936, 
Dr. Knoles had conferred more degrees on 
Pacific graduates than had all the presidents 
who preceded him since 1851. Now Pacific 
has granted a total of more than 6,000 de¬ 
grees. 


WIDE CURRICULA 

Pacific begins Its second century on a 72- 
acre campus, with buildings and equipment 
valued at more than $4,000,000. Academi¬ 
cally it offers the widest area of studies and 
major curricula among the private institu¬ 
tions in California, excepting only Stanford 
and use. 

Under the presidency of Robert E. Burns 
alnce 1946, Pacific has continued to pioneer 
new fields, even as it did In Its nineteenth 
century years. 


Illegal Sale of Narcotics in the United 
State! 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23,1951 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the sale 
of narcotics to people of this country— 
especially to the youth of the country— 
has broken out in most alarming re¬ 
ports. These facts seem well estab¬ 
lished: 

First. That the Illegal sale of nar¬ 
cotics In the United States in increas¬ 
ing. 

Second. That the principal victims are 
usually young people. 

Third. The drug addicts are here in 
numbers which call for action. 

What is the matter with our enforce¬ 
ment of laws against the smuggling and 
sale of narcotics? Is the law inadequate, 
or is the fault to be entirely lodged with 
the criminal division of the enforce¬ 
ment of the narcotics drug laws of this 
country? These questions the people are 
asking from one end of the country to 
the other. 

My considered opinion is that we have 
every law required. If not, such laws as 
are needed could be obtained from Con¬ 
gress by unanimous consent. The trou¬ 
ble lies, then, with the enforcement of 
the laws we have. It isn’t a question 
of our officials not wanting to enforce 
the law, or of any interest that they 
may have in not enforcing the law, but I 
think our enforcement officials have 
given more time to the antics of the 
United Nations attempt to build a world 
enforcement organization than they 
have in attending to our own laws and 
enforcing them. Why do we have to 
connive with other nations in order to 
enforce the law here? Why do we have 
to confer jurisdiction on the United 
Nations to handle a matter which we 
are abundantly capable of handling our¬ 
selves? Apparently many of our en¬ 
forcement officials are more concerned 
with making our law subservient to the 
conventions and protocols of the United 
Nations, thus destroying our own sover¬ 
eign power, than they are in retaining 
our own sovereignty and standing on our 
own feet and handling our own problems 
as a sovereign nation should. 

This United Nations seems to be 
feverishly working overtime on every 
conceivable phase of human life to con¬ 
fer upon a world organization the com- 
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plete jurisdiction of the laws, morals, 
and aspirations of freedom-loving coun¬ 
tries. Is this United Nations, heralded 
as an instrument to spread freedom, ac¬ 
tually an institution designed to destroy 
freedom? It is an organization osten¬ 
sibly designed to bring peace and pre¬ 
vent wars, but operates as an actual in¬ 
strument to foment wars. 

I think the people of this country 
should watch the machinations of this 
organization. They should be alerted to 
what is going on in this body, and be 
prepared to prevent it from taking over 
this country completely, and making of 
this great Republic merely a member of 
a superior world government. 

I think our failure to enforce the nar¬ 
cotics law of the United States is due to 
the secret protocols that are outstand¬ 
ing and which will finally be written into 
conventions and presented to the Senate 
of the United States for approval. 
We have already seen how the approval 
of the Charter of the United Nations has 
set aside the laws of one State and an¬ 
nulled them because they conflicted with 
a convention—or law—of the United 
Nations. 

If all these protocols on narcotics— 
which are merely agreements among 
nations as a basis for obtaining a con¬ 
vention from the United Nations, some 
of which have been unconstitutionally 
signed by representatives of this Gov¬ 
ernment—are finally drafted into one 
general law and passed by the United 
Nations, it does net take a wizard to un¬ 
derstand that exceptions here and ex¬ 
ceptions there to appease one nation, or 
several nations, will result in an instru¬ 
ment which, if approved by the Senate, 
will present conflicts with our own laws. 
In such case the convention will become 
another supreme law of the land, and 
our own laws of enforcement of the nar¬ 
cotics law will be annulled. I am sure 
the people of the United States do not 
want this situation to develop. Shall we 
have to admit to the world that this great 
powerful Nation is incapable of enforc¬ 
ing its own criminal laws? 


Vast Difference in Way United States 
Treats Reporters From the Iron Curtain 
Countries and the Way They Treat Our 
Newsmen 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, shortly after 
the trial of the Associated Press reporter, 
William N. Oatis, in Prague, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, I made a statement which the 
Voice of America beamed to the iron cur¬ 
tain countries. 1 invite my colleagues* 
attention to my statement which follows 
herewith: 

The arrest and imprisonment of WiUlam 
Oatis, the Associated Press news correspond¬ 


ent in Prague, Czechoslovakia, points out the 
basic fUllerenoe between a free xuition and a 
nation dominated by a dictatorship. It 
points out the difference between the free¬ 
doms enjoyed In a true democracy and the 
restrictions experienced in countries under 
Communist dominaUon. 

William Oatis was a newspaperman. It 
was hlB duty to report to the people of the 
world the news as be found it in the country 
where he was assigned. In a free nation this 
sort of newspaper work is not only permitted 
but is welcome—It is expected. 

Here in America, newspapermen from all 
the nations of the world are permitted free¬ 
dom of action; freedom to report news as 
they find It, whether It reflects favorably or 
unfavorably upon our own country. There is 
no censorship, because here wo have no fear 
of the truth. 

In the Communist-dominated nations of 
the world freedom of the press does not exist, 
and untU there is such freedom there can be 
no freedom for the indlvidu''!. 

Freedom of the press is important. Free¬ 
dom of the radio is important. Freedom of 
speech Is Important. Freedom of religion la 
Important. 

The individual must be free If a nation is 
to be free. 

No Time for Strict Controli Under the 
National Production Act of 1950 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WMCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including my personal observations 
on the subject of the price controls act 
which we are now debating. The theory 
of controls as advocated in the pending 
measure will actually result in a perma¬ 
nent regimentation of our economy. 

Mr, Speaker, it is my understanding 
that the purpose of price controls is to 
protect the consuming public against 
high prices when there is a scarcity of 
consumers commodities. I do not quite 
understand the necessity for the present 
controls program in view of the large 
Inventories that exist. There may be an 
exception in the case of steel and several 
industrial items but the decision does not 
pertain directly to those essential items 
for the consuming public. Mr. J. A. 
Livingston, a business analyst, points out 
that business firms have heavy inven¬ 
tories on hand and to such an extent 
that there has been a noticeable slow¬ 
down In retail sales. At the end of May, 
retail stocks of 96 large department 
stores throughout the United States ap¬ 
proached $1,200,000,000: the year before 
that they were $300,000,000 less. Mr. 
Livingston points out that this 33-per- 
cent increase in inventories more than 
offsets the 12-percent rise in prices. The 
Important thing is that dollar sales are 
not up. In spite of the big Inventories 
In May and June, sales were 3 percent 
above 1950. A 3-percent rise in sales 
does not square with a 33-percent rise 
in Inventories. 

This authority also points out that 
department stores had inventories on 


hand and commodities equal to a 4.4 
months* supply of goods; before Korea 
they had only 3.5 months’. In the 
meantime many department stores and 
retailers generally have stepped up ad¬ 
vertising and have organized to cut 
prices in an effort to reduce stocks. In 
spite of all this activity to sell goods, the 
merchants are not getting the results 
they anticipate. The public is obvi¬ 
ously not responding. 

Labor organizations such as the A. F. 
of L. and the CIO are bucking Truman 
and DiSalle, asserting that If prices are 
not kept urder control, wage stabilization 
will collapse, but fanners oppose ceilings 
on agricultural prices and this presents 
a cleavage between the farmers and the 
workers and of course in many instances 
this embarrasses some Congressmen. 
No doubt Members of Congress are con¬ 
fronted with a delicate problem and the 
question is, “Will inflationary forces 
regain ascendency in the fall as the ad¬ 
ministration contends?” At the mo¬ 
ment the tendency is the other way. 
Since March, wholesale prices have de¬ 
clined about 2 percent. This drop does 
not fully reflect the Important sharper 
drop in raw materials prices. The Bu¬ 
reau of Labor Statistics Index of 28 
essential commodities is off 14 percent 
from the high of the year in February. 
The decrease in the drop of some com¬ 
modities has been fairly spectacular. 
Rubber, tin, and wool are off 4 percent 
from their high earlier in the year. 
Print cloth is off 28 percent. Cotton 
has dropped shai-ply on announcement 
that almost 30.000,000 acres that were 
planted will yield 60 percent more than 
last year. This would mean a crop of 
16,000,000 bales, whereas domestic con¬ 
sumption is around 10,000,000 bales. 

Mr. Livingston concludes his analysis 
by stating: 

The pace of rearmament wtJl determine 
the trend of prices and bUBlness. After a 
cease-flre In Korei, If realized, a diplomatic 
settlement must still be reached. Mean¬ 
while suspense and indecision in the ad¬ 
ministration. In Congress, among business¬ 
men, and In America's many markets, stocks, 
commodities, wholesale, and retail prevails. 

In view nf this situation it would seem 
that this is not time to be imposing 
stricter controls upon the American 
people. 


Radar Equipped for Findiug and Attack¬ 
ing Enemy Bombers, Regardless of Fog 
or Darkness, Air Force F~94*s Will 
Play an Important Part When 210,000 
Volunteers Report for a 2-Day Re¬ 
hearsal and Defense Test Next Saturday 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1951 
Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker. I won¬ 
der Just how many of my fellow Ameri¬ 
cans realize how completely the highly 
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coordinated Administration of Civilian 
Defense and the United States Air Force 
are worlcing together and what they 
have already accomplished In anticipa¬ 
tion of a sudden attack by way of the 
air^-against our country. 

It is really uncanny to think that an 
Air Force fighter pilot can now fly in 
one of our modern jet high-speed planes 
and, regardless of fog, clouds, or Stygian 
darkness, discover, take after, and shoot 
down enemy aircraft that are approach¬ 
ing our shores. Moreover, he can do 
this stretched out in a cockpit of an all- 
weather aircraft traveling at a speed of 
750 miles an hour, more or less. 

Mr. speaker, I have just come upon 
a news article from the New York Her¬ 
ald Tribune, June 18, written by Ansel 
E. Talbert, reporting on the proposed re¬ 
hearsal of the civilian-defense exercise 
scheduled to be held next week end. 

This article by Mr. Talbert, feature 
writer of the Tribune, is so replete with 
material that is of such great interest to 
my colleagues that I am asking unani¬ 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
to include the same in the records of 
today’s proceedings. 

Mr. Talbert's article reads as follows: 
Jets at Jersey Base Rehearse for 2-Dat 
Civil Defense Test 
(By An.3el E. Talbert) 

Wrightstown, N. J., June 17.—Air Force 
r-94 Jet fighters with rocket-like afterburn¬ 
ers for creating terrific bursts of speed 
streaked for the upper atmosphere from the 
runways of McGuire Field here today during 
a rehearsal for the Nation's civilian defense 
exercise next week end. 

The r-94 ’8, which are radar-equipped for 
finding and attacking enemy bombers In 
darkness or any kind of overcast weather, 
operate from bases on both coasts and In 
Alaska. McGuire Field, their home in this 
area, adjoins Fort Dlx and is about 70 miles 
south of New York City. 

The fast planes are the first Jet all-weather 
Interceptors assigned to operational duty 
with America's air defense squadrons and 
are In readiness for action 24 hours % day. 

TWO-DAY DRILL PLANNED 

When the Air Defense Command of the 
Air Force calls to duty next Saturday more 
than 210,000 civilian volunteer members of 
the United States ground observer corps in 
the northeast. Great Lakes, and west coast 
regions for a 2-day aircraft detection test, 
the F-94’8 will play an important role. 

For the first time In 2 years civilian ground 
observers will be on duty night and day for 
the entire period of the exercise. Their air¬ 
craft-flash reports, after being filtered and 
passed to the Air Force ground control In¬ 
tercept units, will be one of the chief sources 
on which the take-off orders to see-ln-the- 
dark F-94 fighters will be based. 

In an effort to gain a first-hand impres¬ 
sion of the most Important links In the 
Nation’s defense chain, this correspondent 
visited the headquarters of the Fifty-second 
Fighter All-Weather Wing commanded by 
Col. Ernest H. Veverly, a veteran pilot hold¬ 
ing the Distinguished Flying Cross, and flew 
In the radar operator’s cockpit of one of 
the new two-place F-94 jets. 

The all-weather aircraft was piloted by 
MaJ. John L. Elser, who occupied the for¬ 
ward seat in the cockpit. The take-off did 
not differ greatly from those In scores of 
different plane types in which I have flown-^ 
aside from the lack of vibration of the type 
created by all piston-engine types—until 
Major Eiser cut In the afterburner. This 
Is a tubular attachment behind the plane’s 


Jet engine of 6.400 pounds power thrust, 
into which a spray of fuel can be shot. 

BLAST MUinPLlZS THRUST 

The fuel mixes with the stream of hot 
air that is being forced out of the tail-pipe 
of the Jet engine and causes a resulting blast 
which gives the plane several times the ordi¬ 
nary power thrust for short periods. 

The rapid acceleration from afterburner 
use Is extremely noticeable. It causes sen¬ 
sations akin to those experienced during 
high-speed catapult take-offs from aircraft 
carriers and creates a mental Impression of 
riding a skyrocket. 

Through employment of its afterburner 
the F-94 can climb to 40,000 feet much 
faster than comparable Jet planes designed 
to intercept enemy bombers at high alti¬ 
tude have hitherto been able to do. The 
plane's speed can be increased to nearly 700 
miles an hour when it is pursuing enemy 
bombers. 

After climbing high over New Jersey, Major 
Elser leveled off his fast climb and. upon 
shutting off the plane's afterburner, headed 
for the New York area on a course which 
would have Intercepted enemy bombers 
coming down from the north. 

Changes of direction were given to Major 
Eieer from the ground In accord with infor¬ 
mation obtained by the ground control In¬ 
tercept station by radar and other means. 
In actual combat a pilot would be directed 
to the general area of his target and then 
his own radar operator would take over and 
guide him directly to a position from which 
hi. could open fire. 

SUITS INFLATED 

Suits worn by P-94 and other Jet pilots 
In combat Inflate automatically during tight 
turns and other aerial maneuvers over vital 
spots on the body. This automatic action 
prevents the blood from flowing to the lower 
extremities with resulting black-outs. 

The return to base was made In a manner 
so as to conserve as much fuel as possible 
by eliminating all superfluous actions and 
the actual landing from a position over Mc¬ 
Guire Field was somewhat suggestive of a 
dive-bomber attack. All of the final ap¬ 
proach was monitored by radar, however, and 
the pilot kept Informed of how well be was 
doing. 


How We Loft One War and Got Into 
Another 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July IS, 1951 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include the fifth 
and last of a series of articles written 
by me for the Scripps-Howard news¬ 
papers. 

Washington, June 1961.—No American 
policy toward Asia has a chance of achiev¬ 
ing peace or security for this country unless 
It looks forward to the liberation of China 
from the Communist yoke. 

The liberators of China should be the Chi¬ 
nese themselves, because an east-west racial 
war Is precisely what we must avoid. 

But the Chinese, and other Aslans, should 
be assured that whenever they wish to take 
arms up against their conquerors, we stand 
ready and willing to aid them. 

This must be so, not because of our his* 
torlc friendship for the Chinese people, but 
for the sake of our own security. 


Twice in the past 10 years we have been 
Involved In wars originating in Asia. We 
did not get Into World War 11 until Japan 
attacked ua. We are now Involved in what 
is probably world war III because of an at¬ 
tack against oiur ward—South Korea. 

We Americans have dangerously neglected 
our Asian geography. 

Hitler knew, and said, that his plan to 
conquer the world would never succeed until 
he had gained the raw materials and man¬ 
power of the undeveloped areas. Those re¬ 
sources are mostly In Asia. That was why 
he first made an alliance with Stalin and 
then attacked his partner. 

With our aid Stalin defeated his former 
comrade, Hitler, and then seized for himself 
the choicest prize of Asia—China. 

All of the wars of the past 26 years have 
been essentially wars for the conquest of 
China. That was the goal of Japan in her 
19S1 invasion of Manchuria and in her 1937 
strike for the rest of China. The war In 
Korea is an attempt to consolidate and ex¬ 
tend the victory In China. Communism Is 
dedicated to Just one aim: the complete con¬ 
quest of Asia. With all of Asia Communist, 
the Kremlin knows that thjrope will have to 
fall because there will be no materials for 
the factories. 

On December 2. 1945. William Z. Foster, 
head of the Communist conspiracy in this 
country, wrote In the Dally Worker: "The 
war In China is the key of all problems on 
the International front.” For that reason, he 
added. "The key task is to stop American 
intervention in China.” By American inter¬ 
vention, Poster, and his master Stalin, 
meant "effective American assistance to the 
Government of Free China.” 

America is a two-ocean country. Neither 
ocean is more or leas Important than the 
other. On our west. American security ,ha8 
always lain In having a free and indepen¬ 
dent China. China has a fifth of the world’s 
population and a third more is around her 
borders. The Aslan populations now hold 
the balance of world power. 

We have been dangerously asleep to the 
risk to our own security in permitting the 
Aslan part of the world to come under the 
Kremlin. 

When a relatively minor effort in China 
would have established the free Nationalist 
Government, which had resisted the naval 
imperialism of powers like Britain and could 
have stopped the land assault from Russia, 
we found excuses for not acting. 

Out Idea was that we were protecting the 
lives of American boys. Now American boys 
are dying anyway in Asia. British colonial¬ 
ism, which was always hostile to Chinese 
Independence, preferring a disunited China 
which she could penetrate with her com¬ 
merce, is attempting to obscure our vital 
security interests in Asia. 

But if and when the Comraunic t Influence 
Is extended to Indochina. Malaya, and Hong 
Kong, Britain necessarily will be on our side 
and whether we or they like it or not, Ameri¬ 
can and British troops in large numbers will 
be committed to land warfare in Asia. 

It's inevitable; the workshop of Europe Is 
useless without the raw materials of Asia. 

I have always held that we should try to 
forestall that eventuality. 

We still may be able to forestall It If we 
will build a backfire against communism in 
Asia. 

When I was a boy, we had two big fires 
in our part of the prairie. Each was stopped 
by plowing a single furrow and starting a 
backfire. A single furrow would not in itself 
halt a prairie fi-e. But It In a line from 
which you can start a backfire that will 
halt the big fire. 

It is much cheaper and easier to start that 
backfire, even now in China, than to wait 
and try to fight all the little fires that will 
break out along China's borders If we accejrt 
the Communist conquest of China as aa 
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aroompllMhed laot. m an IrrevenAble trend 
of history. 

Trends of history are invented by the 
rapacious to Intimidate their opposition, and 
by the timid to Justify their failwe to be 
firm. 

Courf«;e and foresight for our leaders at 
this moment In history would consist In 
offering materials and advice to the Free 
Chinese on Formosa for whatever liberating 
actlvlUes they feel able to tmdertaJce against 
the Communist armies on the mainland. 

A half million Chinese on Formosa are 
willing to light for the freedom of their 
ootintry. Our aid does not have to be con¬ 
fined to them. We should find ways of get¬ 
ting arms to the guerrillas on the mainland 
of China and offer help to potential defec- 
tlonlsts among the Communists themselves. 

Such a policy would be an economy for 
the United States. It woiUd be taking a 
page from the book of the Kremlin, fight¬ 
ing with one of communism’s 

most effective techniques. And beginning 
the policy in China, would take the pres¬ 
sure off all the areas around China. 

If you wlU look at a map. you will see that 
China is the palm of Asia and that Korea, 
Japan. Indonesia, and southeast Asia are the 
fingers. Without the palm the fingers are 
useless. That is why Russia chose to take 
China first. 

Russia now counts on her control of China 
to wipe out American Influence In Japan. 
She knows we cannot continue the occupa¬ 
tion indefinitely, that sometime the United 
States will get weary of supporting Japan 
as a compensation for Japan’s loss of her 
China trade When that happens, Japan 
will go under. 

And when Japan goes under, or long before 
that, the United States will be In a full- 
scale war with communism. We fought 
World War H In the Pacific to prevent a union 
of Japan and China under fascism: we can¬ 
not tolerate such a union under fascism’s 
twin, communism. 

Make no mistake. It will be the worst war 
in our history. At Pearl Harbor, Japan, an 
Aslan nation, administered to the United 
States the most humiliating defeat In our 
176 years as a Republic. If we continue to 
drift as we are now doing, within our life¬ 
time there will be an outbreak of Soviet Pearl 
Harbora all the way from the Philippines and 
Alaska to Hawaii and perhaps on our own 
west coast. 

There are some who say that Europe is 
more important to us than Asia. In a battle 
no part of the line Is more Important than 
any other point, A weakness at one point 
Is an Invitation to disaster at all points. 

There are some who reply; But if we are 
firm In Asia, we may 'ose the support of our 
allies in Europe. 

Such a conclusion Is not in accord with 
human nature. Anybody who says this la 
being blinded by Communist propaganda. 
In this world nothing Is so admired as 
strength—moral and physical. Among na¬ 
tions who have a common Interest, as we 
and our allies have, strength in one will In¬ 
spire strength in the others. 

The task of our statesmen Is to Inspire 
strength. 


St Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HOH. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LoxnsuNA 

IN TSE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, tSSt 
Mr. LARCADE. Air. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 


pendix to the Record, I wish to submit 
an article by Mr. Richard B. Frost, pub¬ 
lished in the Detroiter Board of Com¬ 
merce on July 2. 1951, as follows: 
Canadzah VuaoN May Solvx Unxtxd Statss 
PRoatmc 

(By Richard B. Frost) 

On page 4 In this issue of the Detroiter 
is a digest of an address by the Canadian 
Minister of Transport, the Honorable Lionel 
Chevrier. He points to the vital need for 
early construction of the St. Lawrence water¬ 
way. 

Canadians have threatened to construct 
this vital waterway themselves if otir Con¬ 
gress won’t grant approval for United States 
participation this year. Canadians are im¬ 
patient. as are all those interested in the 
progress and security of our two great na¬ 
tions. 

For a few generations otir friends in Can¬ 
ada have patiently waited for our United 
States to Join them as partners In this proj¬ 
ect, vital to the economic and military wel¬ 
fare of our two coimtries. They have waited 
while short-sighted interests have blocked 
the various bills presented over past decades 
to Congress for approval. These bills have 
been Bty.,iled with old and tattered argu¬ 
ments, used In opposing the Panama and 
Sues Canals, the establishment of a truck¬ 
ing Industry, airways, and other manifesta¬ 
tions of progress that have always, when 
secured, benefited manyfold those that rep¬ 
resented the most bitter opposition. 

We in the United States owe a debt of grat¬ 
itude to Canada for her forbearance. No¬ 
where else In the world could this happen. 
Waterways of Europe and Asia have always 
boon objects of envy. They have been sub¬ 
jects of numerous wars, both hot and cold. 
For centuries nations have sought to exploit 
and control vital communication routes for 
their own advantage. 

We, as a nation, have taken an active 
part In these European and Aslan battles. 
Today we arc rendering aid, both diplomat¬ 
ically and economically. In order to secure 
such waterways as the Bosporus and the 
Suez Canal. 

Canada, on the other hand, has sacrificed 
her own progress and great need for power 
In the Interest of her friendship with the 
United States. Who can blame our friends 
to the north If their patience has reached the 
limit of endurance. 

How long will unpatriotic groups prohibit 
our United States from partaking In tho 
development and control of an economic ad¬ 
vantage that Is rightfully ours? 


The Rains Descended, and the 
Flood Came 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN IBE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23,1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include an article from 
the Sunday Washington Star, entitled 
**The Rains Descended, and the Flood 
Came,” os follows; 

Tbx Bahts Dcscsndzd, and the Flood Cams 

It began with April showers—nothing 
mors sinister than that. The winter and 
early spring had been fairly dry. All BZansas 
was glad to see the rains come drifting aoroes 
the lazm. 


Soon the broad valleys, lifting westsrard 
Into the foothills of the Rookies, were green 
with com, grass, and winter wheat—matixr- 
Ing rapidly In the low-lying eastern part of 
the State, more slowly on the high prairie 
400 miles to the west. There were the usual 
thunderstorms, concentrated largely in the 
humid eastern section. Rapid changes In 
temperature, occasional hailstorms and 
minor tornadoes—all this was to be expected. 
The flatlands and undulating plains drank 
up the water. 

By the end Of May. they were not so thirsty. 
In the east-central part of the State, the 
wide valleys of the Kansas River—known lo¬ 
cally as the Kaw—received at least twice 
their normal precipitation for the month. 
Along the Arkansas River, further to the 
west and south, it was the sanM story. Rain¬ 
fall for the whole State ran 00 percent above 
average. 

At first, the western prairies remained 
relatively dry. Late In May, however, these 
were hit by pouring rains around the Ck>lo- 
rado border, where they reach an altitude 
of some 4,000 feet. From the high wheat- 
lands, down through the Arkansas and the 
mountain-born tributaries of the Kansas, 
there rolled a tidal fre^t, modest harbinger 
of things to come. 

BOAKINO THX LAND 

By early June, rain and wot soil was ham¬ 
pering farm work In eastern Kansas. Water 
seeped over the saturated lowland fields. 
Weeds began to sprout. And that month 
proved the wettest June In 06 years. There 
were 12 to 18 days of heavy rains over much 
of the State. 

By the Fourth of July the situation was 
serious. Corn and wheat fields were choking 
with weeds, which even Invaded the pasture 
lauds. Still, the rains came. ’The Kansas 
River was overflowing its banks near Topeka. 
Upstream—but too far upstream—on the 
Kansas’ Smoky Hill tributary, dams at Kan- 
apolis and Cedar Bluff wore holding the 
swirling upland waters in check. So was the 
Harlem County Dam, on the Republican 
River, near the Nebraska border. The trou¬ 
ble was that the storms had given the coun¬ 
try its heaviest drenching below the dams. 

At Kanapolls, where the $12,000,000 dam 
is backed by a reservoir covering 3,550 acres, 
officials ordered the emergency flooding of a 
supplementary area of 13,000 acres which, in 
normal seasons, is leased to farmers, still 
the water rose downstream. At Topeka, on 
the morning of July 10, it was approaching 
30 feet above low-water level. 

On that crucial morning, when the heavens 
opened up and tmlesshed disaster, the soil 
of Kansas—from the prairie sod of the west 
to the garden farmland of tho east—^was one 
vast sodden sponge. It could absorb no 
more. Shallow lagoons lay over the fields. 
Every ditch, creek, and stream bed was full 
to overflowing. 

Thus was the stage set for the most de¬ 
structive flood In the Nation’s history. 

TBE DZLCrOE 

It Is 600 miles from eastern Kansas to the 
Qulf of Mexico. It is more than 3,600 miles 
from eastern Kansas to the Oulf of Alaska. 
Yet in these two distant areas, at the begin¬ 
ning of July, there was set in motion a giant 
conspiracy of the elements which was to 
touch off the climax of the natural drama 
building up along the Kaw. 

In the Northwest Pacific, off the southern 
coast of Alaska, the formation of an un¬ 
usually strong high-pressure area was re¬ 
ported by many soiares. The news came In 
from ships on weather stations or commer¬ 
cial runs, from shore stations in the Aleu¬ 
tians, Alaska, and the Canadian Northwest, 
from a^lanes on the northern route to the 
Far Bast and from Air Force Superforta on 
polar patrol out of Fairbanks. To them It 
was strictly routine. 
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But thl8 mam of cold, dense air piled up 
to a height of nearly 8 miles. Moving clock¬ 
wise around It, winds began to pour the 
chill toward the southeast. It spread itself 
like a blob of molames over the Canadian 
coast, into our Central Plains. Its vanguard 
headed straight for Kansas. 

From the Qulf of Mexico, meanwhile, an¬ 
other air mass was rolling north. This one 
was hot and moist. It crossed Louisiana and 
Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma. Near the 
eastern end of the borders of Oklahoma and 
Kansas, the two opposing forces met. 

The air from the Arctic hugged the ground 
with bulldog obstinacy, the tapered edge of 
Its forward wall pushing several miles under 
the northbound mass before coming to a 
halt. The hot air. being lighter, was lifted 
In the collision, riding up over the dense 
layer beneath. The effect is a familiar one 
to meteorologists. They call it a cold front. 

The hot air, laden with the waters of the 
Gulf, cooled rapidly as it climbed. The 
higher it rose, the closer was the condensa¬ 
tion point approached. Somewhere in the 
atmosphere over Kansas, the moment came 
when the air from the south could hold its 
moisture no longer. At that moment, on 
July 10. nature let go and the deluge began. 

It was the same kind of torrential rain 
which frequently develops in Asia, Africa, and 
the Philippines, when hot air masses are 
forced up over mountain ranges. It is this 
sort of a situation which waters the Nile, 
|)ouring a steady stream through the rain¬ 
less desert without benefit of tributaries. 
But the Kansas River, which had to carry 
this burden, is not the Nile, and the country 
around It had been anything but rainless. 
And so the flood came. 

STATIONART COI4) FRONT 

Cold fronts, customarily, move either for¬ 
ward or back, depending on the relative push 
of the two air masses Involved. For four long 
days, however, this one stood still. 

In the first 24 hours several points In the 
Kansas River basin were drowned under 8 
Inches of rain—about twice the average 
Washington rainfall for the entire month of 
July. It was not that bad everywhere, and 
by July 14 the worst had passed. By then, 
however, an average of 8 Inches had fallen 
over the entire river basin. The downpour 
was concentrated principally In eastern Kan¬ 
sas. although Missouri and adjoining sec¬ 
tions of Nebraska and Oklahoma also were 
hit. 

The Kaw and Its tributaries rose up as one 
unit under this final, overwhelming blow. 
The normal river flow was multiplied, over¬ 
night, some 50 to 75 times. The usual flood 
crests, neatly plotted on the scientists' 
charts, were lost in the general inundation. 
All rivers in the area were affected—the Ar¬ 
kansas. Neosho, and other lesser streams 
flooded to record stages, causing damage and 
driving people from their homes In scores 
of cities and towns. But the water that 
really mattered was the water boiling down 
the Kansas basin, past Topeka, to a meeting 
with the Missouri at Kansas City. 

THE FLOOD 

The Kaw behaved as no white man ever 
saw It behave before. The Indians, however, 
had shown early settlers In the region high- 
water marks of one flood of even greater 
proportions. 

This occurred, they said, In 1844—the year 
of the great waters. That was 2 years after 
Col. John C. Fremont blazed a trail west¬ 
ward to Oregon and California, while Kan¬ 
sas was still Indian territory. Early engi¬ 
neers checked the Indians' points of refer¬ 
ence with official markers on the river. 
There seemed little doubt that the flood 
stage In June 1844 had reached 38 feet above 
low-water level —2 feet above the peak re¬ 
corded this time. 

That, however, was too far back to worry 
about. The twin Kansas Cltys had based 


their flood defenses on remenvbered experi¬ 
ence in the Intermediate reoord-hlgh year 
of 1908. The yardstick proved inadequate. 
This time the water smashed over 22-foot 
dikes protecting the famed Industrial sec¬ 
tions. It burled railway yards, packing 
plants and stockyards under 14 feet of cur¬ 
rent. It spread Its relentless blanket over 
over 1.384 blocks In the two cities which, 
for all it knew or cared, might as well not 
have been there. 

As barrier after barrier went down before 
the advancing tide, men even tried to plug 
the gaps with their bodies until sandbags 
could be brought up. Thirst. Ironlcaly, be¬ 
came a part of the plague with flooding of 
the pumping station which supplies Kansas 
City, Mo., with two-thirds of its piped water. 
The water which coursed through the streets 
was unfit for consumption, without boiling 
and chemical treatment. And then, with the 
water, came fire. Runaway on and gasoline 
storage tanks, Ignited by high-tension wires, 
exploded and burned for days. Seven city 
blocks were razed by the flames. 

Through it all. on high ground beyond 
reach of the water, 90 percent of the cities' 
residential area remained relatively unaf¬ 
fected. But from the edge of the down¬ 
town section at the foot of the bluffs on the 
Missouri side, clear across to the central busi¬ 
ness section of Kansas City, Kans., there 
stretched one watery wilderness of wreck¬ 
age. Pyres of black smoke rose from the 
ruins. 

DOWN THE MlSSOmiX 

The long crest, disgorged by the Kaw, 
rolled Into the Missouri. In midweek, 
around Kansas City, the water began to 
recede. The picture improved—but not 
much. The water left tons of mud be¬ 
hind It—^heavy, slimy, 6 Inches deep on 
any level surface the flood had reached. 
Weary victims turned to the Job of digging 
themselves out. 

City dwellers were not the only victims. 
By Monday, the experts figured, at least 
850,000 acres of farmland hud been flooded 
In Kansas. Missouri, and Oklahoma. 

The skies were clear over Kansas by then, 
and so were they downstream along the 
Missouri to St. Louis. All along the line 
people prayed for them to stay that way. 
For, barring more rain, the effect of the flood 
would become less and less severe as more 
and more unaffected fetret.ms diluted It with 
the volume of their normal flow. The bigger 
the stream bed became, the more capable 
It became of absorbing the excess tonnage 
of water—just as the branches of a tree be¬ 
come stronger as they join together in ap¬ 
proaching the trunk. 

The Missouri, the first branch to lend Its 
strength to supporting the runoff from Kan¬ 
sas. mercifully was some 10 feet lower than 
normal for the time of year at Kansas City. 
But Big Muddy, big as It Is, could not handle 
the weight of water which hit it there. All 
along the river flood warnings were flashed. 
On Tuesday, at 30 miles a day, the crest 
pushed through Waverly and Lexington, Mo., 
eclipsing a century of records. On Wednes¬ 
day night It battered Its way into Jefferson 
City, Inundating more than a score of blocks. 
The great surge poured by at 600,000 cubic 
feet a second, as compared with the normal 
July flow of 75,000 cubic feet. Its power was 
unimaginable—too much for the dikes. Be¬ 
tween Kansas City and St. Charles, an esti¬ 
mated 1,600,000 acres of cropland were under 
water. The river in places was 5 miles wide. 

The next great target was St. Louis, which 
waited fairly confidently, relying on its long 
experience In handling floods, and on the 
fact that the mighty Mississippi would add 
Its weight there to the side of natural law 
and order. The city knew the flood would 
probably set a record, but expected little 
damage. Most of its area Is on high ground. 

And so the Kansas waters moved back 
toward the Gulf of Mexico from which they 


had come. The prospect is that when the 
crest passes the mouth of the Ohio this 
week it will no longer he dangerous. It 
will leave behind It, however, the first bllllon- 
dollar flood In the Nation's history. 

THE LESSON 

Could It have been prevented? The ques¬ 
tion was on everybody’s lips. Can this sort 
of thing be avoided In the future? 

The debate Is many-sided, but one point, 
to begin with, seems fairly clear: This was 
one flood disaster for which man himself 
could hardly be blamed—insofar, at least, as 
his sins Of commission were concerned. 
Man did not cause this flood by plowing the 
land and cutting down trees. No soil-con¬ 
servation program, alone, could have pre¬ 
vented It. 

The plains of Kansas have never been 
really forested. And 107 years ago, when 
the area experienced the only flood known 
to have surpassed this one, no plow had 
touched the land. 

This does not mean that soli conservation 
is unimportant. Erosion of the land con¬ 
tributes to floods Just as. In the vicious cycle, 
floods contribute to the erosion of the 
land. But the fact remains that this par¬ 
ticular flood would have hit, and hit hard, 
even If the land had been nurtured with as 
much pains as It has been abused. 

The question, then, Is whether soil con¬ 
servation. In combination with other flood- 
control measures, could have prevented what 
happened In the Missouri Valley during the 
past week, and could prevent It happening 
again. 

MaJ. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Army 
engineers, had a positive answer: ‘Tf all the 
upstream reservoirs now either authorized 
by Congress or planned were In operation, 
we could have passed all this with no dam¬ 
ages to the Kansas Cltys.” 

The Kanapolls and Cedar Bluff Dams, men¬ 
tioned above, ere part of a long-range plan 
for the whole Missouri Basin, approved by 
Congress In 1944. Congress has yet to ap¬ 
propriate funds for the bulk of the projects, 
planned Jointly by the Army engineers and 
the Interior Department’s Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation. 

PICK-SLOAN PLAN 

General Pick Is one of the formulators of 
this Missouri Valley flood-control plan, and 
he gave It a half of its name. The other 
half came from W. G. Sloan, a former Rei on- 
al Director of the Reclamation Bureau. The 
Pick-Sloan plan is a sort of Informal com¬ 
promise between the views of two schools. 
The Army originally thought the flood-con¬ 
trol problem should be attacked by build¬ 
ing big dams and levees along main streams. 
The Bureau, on the other hand, stressed the 
Importance of controlling the water flow in 
upper tributaries, not only by storage dams, 
but also by replenishing the soli. 

For the Kansas River Basin alone, under 
the plan, some 13 new projects involving the 
storage and channeling of the waters have 
been recommended. General Pick has esti¬ 
mated that completing this local program 
would cost, at 1951 prices, about 8300.000.- 
000—far less, he points out, than the direct 
cost of the flood, not to mention intangibles 
like soil erosion and loss of time. 

’The over-all plan, however, embraces 
projects In 10 States—Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska. Colorado. Montana, Iowa, Minne¬ 
sota, Wyoming, and the Dakotas. The origi¬ 
nal Idea was that this work probably would 
cost In the neighborhood of $1,500,000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000. In the light of present costs, 
these figures obviously are far out of date. 

’The general principles embodied In such 
plans as that of Messrs. Pick and Sloan have 
won rather wide acceptance. Yet there are 
those who doubt that they prove effective in 
the long run. There Is an Intensely practi¬ 
cal school of thought which holds that reser¬ 
voirs designed to relieve the pressure of flood- 
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waters eventually wUl beoome dboked with 
the maesee of silt carried by Uie filoods—the 
aame stuff now coating Kansas City. 

There ts another school—more theoretical, 
perhaps, but no less earnest—which con¬ 
tends that the present approach to the whole 
problem of flood control, particularly in the 
Missouri Valley. Is administratively un¬ 
sound and therefore can lead only to failure. 
These critics do not object to presently con¬ 
templated projects; they object to their 
piecemeal direction. The problem cannot be 
solved, they contend, until It Is attacked 
from every quarter, under unified direction. 

The model, of course. Is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which succeeded in har¬ 
nessing and controlling the Tennessee River 
to the great benefit of that entire, once-de¬ 
pressed area. The leading champion of a 
Missouri Valley Authority is Senator Muerat, 
Democrat, of Montana. Similar authorities 
have been proposed for other river basins, 
notably the Columbia Basin. 

All of the proposed new river valley au¬ 
thorities face stiff opposition—on the ground 
that they are socializing influences which 
violate States' rights over local waters, and 
which are subsidized by Federal taxes un¬ 
fairly Imposed on other, uninterested areas. 

BlGOZa THAN KANSAS 

In surveying the waterlogged wreckage of 
the great flood of 1051, then, and looking 
ahead to the chances of making good on an 
oath of never again, the Nation Is finding 
Itself up against a situation which might be 
summarized In this way: 

Yes, the Kansas River almost certainly can 
be made safe against a recurrence of this 
year's flood. The cost Is great, and floods 
like this one are once-ln-a-Ufetlme affairs. 
Yet all floods are expensive. In the Kansas 
River were made proof against them, man¬ 
kind would have scored an Indisputable eco¬ 
nomic and social gain. 

But the Kansas River Is only one of many 
rivers, and the cost of making them all safe 
would be very great Indeed. For after all, 
who knows where, next time, the rains may 
decide to descend, and the floods to come? 


Meet Acheson litue Head-on 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ow 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MICKIOAN 

IN "raE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, any pro¬ 
posal to hit back at Secretary of State 
Acheson by the devious device of striking 
the funds for his salary from the State 
Department appropriation ought to be 
abandoned. 

I want to see Mr. Acheson out. But 
there is serious question as to the con¬ 
stitutionality of any move to refuse to 
appropriate his salary. 

Furthermore, in my opinion such a 
move would not force his resignation. 
Certainly a man of his financial posi¬ 
tion, particularly one who has been asso¬ 
ciated with a law firm which has a record 
of huge retamers for services to foreign 
government clients doing business with 
the State Department, would not be per¬ 
suaded to relinquish his office and Its 
preside and power by loss of his salary. 
I am sure he would be willing to remain 
in office as a dollar-a-year man. 


Mr. Acheson’s complete unfitness for 
the office of Secretary of State, particu¬ 
larly as reflected iu the official foreign 
policy of prevarication regarding For¬ 
mosa, which he has admitted, calls for 
meeting the Issue head-on, not by inef¬ 
fectual and devious back-door attack. 


Tlie Silver Situatioii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o» 

HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 

OV XHODX ISLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Record an address delivered by Rear 
Adm. Donald J. Ramsey, United States 
Navy, retired, treasurer. Silver Users As¬ 
sociation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

AnnBWHfl bt Rear Adm. Donald J. Ramsxt, 
Before the Mirror Manufacturers' As¬ 
sociation. Mark Hopkins Hotel, Ban 
Francisco, Cauf., Jult-12, 1951 
It I* my privilege to again address you 
on the silver situation. When I last ap¬ 
peared before you in late October 1950, the 
price of silver was 80 rents per ounce. At 
that time I explained to you how the pro¬ 
ducing interests control and manipulate the 
silver market. 

My remarks aim g this line reached the 
director of the Bank of Mexico, who stated 
that Mexico does not take into account the 
criticisms the foreigner makes for having 
forced, Indirectly, the rise in the price of sil¬ 
ver in the international markets; and then 
went on to explain Mexico's silver policy. 
He stated that Mexico is actively interested 
In the silver price as there are great min¬ 
ing resources where exploitation would 
have to cease If that metal does not have an 
adequate price. On the other hand, he 
states they are Interested that the silver 
market remain stable and they would make 
efforts to equalize its quotations, because an 
excessive price would encourage the coun¬ 
tries and particular Individuals who have 
hoarded this metal In great quantities, and 
would create dangerous fluctuations In the 
internal market. In other words the price 
must not be too high, nor too low—for 
Mexico. He stated that the declaration of 
the consumers of silver in the United States 
has caused great surprise in Mexico, inas¬ 
much as they have accused his country of 
being the cause of the recent price rise of 
silver. He also stated that my remarks could 
only be attributed to the lack of adequate In¬ 
formation. Perhaps it Is too much Infor¬ 
mation. 

Now, let us return to the silver market. 
In October 1950, the price of silver advanced 
from 72% cents per ounce to 80 cents per 
ounce. TOe explanation riven in New York 
for this rise, was that the Bank of Mexico 
had withdrawn as a seller of sliver In the 
United States, although from Mexico City 
we received the explanation that the rise in 
the price of sUver was due to an increased 
demand rather than a withholding of Mexi¬ 
can sales. A Mexican newspaper, however, 
reported that local sUver sales were sus¬ 
pended while a new export tax was studied. 
They couldn't get together on their ex¬ 
planations, which 1 am sure caused some 


embarrassment to the gentleman In Mexico. 
The results of the rumors that the Bank of 
Mexico was withdrawing as a seller last 
October were twofold: First, It Induced some 
**8care" buying by consumers, and second, it 
gave the producing interests In this country 
an excuse to raise the price, and thus we 
had the price established at 80 cents per 
ounce. The Interesting part about this 
whole business is that there was plenty of 
silver available at the time of the price rise. 
And so we went along for a few weeks until 
on Friday, December 29, 1950. On that date 
there appeared a small article, tucked away 
In the New York Times, to the effect that 
the Bank of Mexico had retired all silver 
available io the world market, and that the 
move was expected to raise the price of 
silver. The same old familiar pattern. This 
little tip-off was either planted deliberately 
or it leaked out—possibly to the embarrass¬ 
ment of the Mexicans. In any event, on 
January 6, 1 week later, the producing In¬ 
terests withdrew from the New York silver 
market. Three days later they came back 
but the price of silver was now 90.16 cents 
per ounce. Was this price rise as a result 
of supply and demand? Oh, no. There was 
plenty of silver both before and after the 
price rise. The producing Interests simply 
decided to get another 10 cents per ounce 
for silver. 

Perhaps you will wonder why they picked 
the price of 90 16 cents per ounce. To the 
quoted price should be added 0.25 cent han¬ 
dling charge, which makes it 90.41 cents per 
ounce. This, however, is for silver which Is 
0.999 pure, so that the price for pure silver 
would be 90% cents per ounce, which is the 
price the Treasury must pay for domestic 
silver when It is offered by the producers. 

In other words, the New York market price 
and the Treasury price for domestic silver 
are one and the same. This fact prompted 
the president of the Sunshine Mining Oo., 
one of the few remaining companies produc¬ 
ing silver primarily in any quantity to make 
a statement to his stockholders as follows: 

"Domestic supplies of silver have dwindled 
and imports of foreign silver have Increased, 
so that the silver price In the domestic 
market has risen until it Is now equal to 
that offered by the Treasury for newly mined 
domestic silver. TThls situation emphasizes 
the pointlessness of the perennial attacks 
upon the Silver Purchase Act and it Is to 
be hoped that the public will be given a rest 
from the campaign of misleading propa¬ 
ganda that has been waged against the pro¬ 
ducers of this highly Important metal" 

The president of the Sunshine Mining Co. 
talks of misleading propaganda yet he does 
not hesitate to mislead his stockholders In 
making the statement that the Treasury 
offers any price for domestic silver It docs 
no such thing—the law requires the Treasury 
to receive such silver when offered by the 
producers. It might also be of Interest to 
his stockholders to know that the Treasury 
Department, when asked by the chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee In the 
Senate to comment on a bill to repeal the 
silver purchase laws, made the following 
comment: 

"The Treasury Department would not bo 
disposed to object to the enactment of such 
legislation." 

The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System made the followinj com¬ 
ment; 

“The Board believes that enactment of S. 
2829 (which provides for the repeal of silver 
purchase laws) would be in the public 
Interest." 

At this point I would like to comment on 
another bit of misleading propaganda which 
frequently comes from the silver-producing 
interests—^the latest coming from Repre¬ 
sentative Baring, of Nevada, In which he 
states: 
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**Every ounce the silver miner sells to the 
IVeasury at nlnety«o(ld cents becomes worth 
$1.29 when coined Into dollars, thus making 
the general public a profit of 89 cents at the 
expense of the miner,*’ and that "The silver 
miners will not be satisfled until they get the 
full monetary price of $1.29 an ounce to 
which they are entitled." 

He further stated: 

*Tn the case of silver, we have a curious 
and perhaps unparalleled situation where 
the silver miner is subsidizing the Treasury 
(hence the average citizen) rather than get¬ 
ting subsidies from the Government." 

An editorial in the Morning Register, Des 
Moines, Iowa, answered these statements, 
probably more effectively than I can, when it 
said, "Phony silver claim If we've heard one,’* 
and then ended up by saying, "Let’s not be 
ridiculous, Congressman Baring ’’ 

It is true that the Treasury makes a profit 
on domestic silver turned Into the Treasury, 
but here is how it is done. The domestic 
producer gets 90 cents lor each ounce he 
turns Into the Treasury. Sixty-three cents* 
worth of this silver Is set aside to back the 
paper printed by the Treasury to pay for this 
ounce. The other 27 cents' worth is consid¬ 
ered profit. Then, by law. which requires 
the Treasury to value the monetized silver at 
the rate of $1.20 per ounce, the 63 cents* 
worth of silver miraculously becomes worth 
90 V 2 cents, and is so carried on the books of 
the Treasury. The Joker In this transaction 
Is that no one In the world will give you 90 14 
cents for 63 cents’ worth of silver. In other 
words, the 27-cent profit is made as a result 
of a fictitious valuation of the silver set aside 
to back our paper money. It is the most in¬ 
sidious of all subsidies. No money is taken 
from the taxpayer to pay for the subsidy 
• • * It Is paid for through the reduction 

in the amount of backing for every dollar In 
your pocket. So you can understand why the 
Dob Moines paper calls this a phony claim. 
Wouldn’t It be wonderful if the mirror man¬ 
ufacturers could get a law passed to permit 
them to handle their accounts in this fash¬ 
ion, and yet you are Just as much entitled to 
it as the silver producers. 

Last September, Mr. Francis R. Brownell, 
former chairman of the American Smelting 
& Refining Co., distributed a little pamphlet 
entitled "The Problem Posed by the Silver 
Users Association In 1950," in which he at¬ 
tempts to defend the position of the pro¬ 
ducers. Mr. Brownell makes no mention of 
the affect of our present silver legislation on 
the monetary system of our country, nor how 
it permits the producing Interests to ma¬ 
nipulate and control the silver market. 1 
can assure Mr. Brownell, Congressman Bar¬ 
ing, and the president of the Sunshine Min¬ 
ing Co„ that the silver users will pose a prob¬ 
lem to them as long as the present silver 
situation exists and that there will be no 
cessation of the perennial attacks upon the 
Silver Purchase Act. 

There was a little by-play in the silver pic¬ 
ture last month which is Interesting to note. 
On the 7th of June the price of foreign silver 
in the New York market dropped from 90.16 
cents per ounce to 87% cents per ounce. 
The decline was attributed to the falling-off 
of demand and the accumulation of foreign 
silver. This drop In price was rather in¬ 
teresting because it appears that the Mexi¬ 
cans were not aware of the fact that the 
price was to be dropped. Those of us who 
watch the silver market were Interested to 
know why the Mexicans did not step in and 
buy up the so-called surplus in order to 
stabilize the market. The price remained 
at 87% cents for about 3 weeks during which 
time the demand was light. Everyone who 
follows the silver market knows that some 
of the silver consumers shut down during 
July, and that there would be very little 
demand during this period for silver, even 


jtt a reduced* price. It is curious to note, 
however, that what little demand there was 
was probably in excess of the offered supply. 
On June 28 the old familiar pattern again 
appeared. Mexico announced that they were 
withdrawing from the silver market—-this 
time for the rest of the year. It was further 
reported that the Mexican Government was 
buying all of her current production of the 
country. Following this announcement the 
price of silver went back to 90.16 cents per 
ounce. You will remember when I spoke to 
you last I made reference to the fact that 
the price of silver remained steady for nearly 
6 mouths, regardless of supply and demand. 
It would be Interesting to know whether or 
not this drop In price for 3 weeks was per¬ 
haps not planned in order to give the im¬ 
pression that the market does sometimes 
react to supply and demand The circum¬ 
stances would tend to indicate that such 
was the case. 

Now, let us take a look at the silver-supply 
picture. According to reports, the Mexicans 
Intend to absorb their own production for 
the rest of the year. In other words, Mex¬ 
ico's new production will not be exported 
to the New York market. If this be true, 
the supply picture Is still not too serious. 
According to the Bureau of the Census, silver 
imports for 1950 amounted to 140,000,000 
ounces. Consumption estimates were 120,- 
000,000 for the same period This means 
that we started the year with a 20 , 000 . 000 - 
ounce surplus. Imports for 1951 through 
June 13 amounted to approximately 72,000,- 
000 ounces Tills gives us a total available 
for 1051 of approximately 92,000,000 ounces. 
Even 11 Mexico does not export any silver 
during the rest of 1951, there will be silver 
coming In from other countries. If wo as¬ 
sume consumption to be as high as It was 
last year, we will need to import but 28,000,- 
000 ounces during the rest of the year to give 
us 120,000,000 ounces There has. In the 
past, always been more silver available than 
figures would indicate. In discussing the 
supply so far. no mention has been made 
of domestic silver which would become avail¬ 
able at a slightly higher price of, say, 90 1/2 
cents per ounce; also, at about this figure, 
the "free" sliver In the Treasury would be¬ 
come available to indvstry. Thus, It would 
appear that the silver supplies will be ade¬ 
quate to meet demands for some time to 
come. This does not mean, however, that 
the users of silver need have no fears lor 
the future. We must be eternally vigilant 
to Insure that supplies remain available 

The reason given for Mexico’s absorption 
of Its own production is that they have coin¬ 
age commitments requiring considerable 
amounts of silver. It Is reported that they 
have a coinage order for Saudi Arabia Involv¬ 
ing some 17,000,000 ounces of silver. It is 
also reported that they are negotiating with 
Pakistan for an order Involving 10,000,000 
ounces. In addition, they are reported to 
have entered into a barter arrangement with 
Western Germany for approximately 7,000,- 
000 ounces. This makes a total of approxi¬ 
mately 34,000,000 ounces. It is not known 
over what period of time these orders extend 
and the Pakistan order does not appear to be 
firm as yet. 

The necessity for obtaining our own do¬ 
mestic production in a free and open market 
Is more than ever apparent. Last year some 
42,000,000 ounces of silver went into the 
Treasury, which does not need it. We must 
continue our efforts to acquaint the people 
of this country with the true silver picture. 
We must work to carry out our objectives 
of a free flow of silver In commerce, both 
foreign and domestic, at prices governed by 
competition operating under the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand. This can only 
be accomplished through the repeal of our 
silver-purchase laws. 


Farm Prices Not Cause of High Food Coit 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK 

OP NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
price received by farmers for their pro¬ 
duce from 1948, the peak year, to the 
present, conclusively shows that the 
prices of these products have not caused 
the rise in the cost of living. The table 
which is herewith inserted tells the whole 
story: 

Specified commodities: average price received 
by farmers. North Dakota, designated 
dates 


Commodity and 
unit 

Highest price postwar 

Jan. 

16, 

1951 

Date 

I’rice 



$2 9.'] 

$2 11 


MatehlM?. 

2 8h 

1.44 



2 40 

1.:<K 



1 20 

.7:4 

IVvtU'V, . 

Jatiimrv IWli. 

2 '2-A 

1 :n 



8.20 

4.20 

Votulops, buhhpl. 

April 194C). 

1 90 

.86 

Hogs, hundieil- 

January 1«4K. 

26 90 

19.20 

wi.*lght 

Apr.ll9Sl. 



Tt’i'l ciiftlc, lun- 

28.50 

24 40 

diedwcight 



Veal calves, hun- 
dredweigiit 

April and June 

32 00 

29, («) 

PluM-p, hundred¬ 
weight. 

February and 
March iDfil 

18 00 

14.20 

Lambs, liundred- 

March 1961. 

36 no 

30,00 

weight. 




Buiteifut, pouml.... 

IJecHtiiher 3 94(i 
iind January 
1948 

.88 

.72 

Milk, wholesale, 

January 1948. 

4. 60 

4.00 

hundred weighl. 



Oil eke us, Jnc, 

August 1948. 

.290 

.183 

1 ound 




Turkeys, live, 
pound 

Eg's dozen. 

Deoomber 1948. . 

.48(1 

.34 

November and 
Deeimibei 194S 

. m 

.283 


SimbtK'8, Buroivu of Avni-ulluro. 


Examine each and every Item. Wheat, 
for example, has dropped 82 cents per 
bushel while bread has risen from 10 
cents per loaf to 17 cents. Rye dropped 
$1.44 per bushel, but rye products in¬ 
creased 75 percent. Hogs dropped from 
$25.90 per hundred to $19.20, but In the 
markets porks went right on up. Beef 
sold for $28 50 per hundred, live weight, 
dropping $4.10 per hundred, but beef 
products went up so high to the consumer 
that many millions of people could not 
buy at all. 

Milk, chickens, turkeys, eggs, and 
butterfat declined, some of these items 
drastically, but prices to consumers went 
up. 

While the farmers’ income has been 
declining gradually since 1948, pay to 
labor In industries went up from $1.30 
pen hour to $1.58 per hour. Corporate 
profits rose from $32,500,000,000 in 1948 
to $51,000,000,000 in 1951. 

The consumers of the East seem deter¬ 
mined that the farmers are the villains 
In the high cost of living, and repre¬ 
sentatives of the large eastern centers 
like New York lost no time in sniping 
away at the farmers. I told them on 
the floor of Congress that what they 
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needed a» much as a 5-eent cigar was 
another real depression like we had in 
1932« Farmers were broke and were 
hfting drivm off their farms>~their buy¬ 
ing power was gone-manufacturers 
could not sell their products, factories 
clbsed. and iabor roamed the streets 
until 15,000,000 men and women regis¬ 
tered in the army of the unemployed. 

The same thing can happen again. 
The farmers* income is dwindling. And 
soon the farm belt will have rxo buying 
power. Factories will close again and 
labor will walk the streets. 

In other words, if this trend keeps up 
we will not be bothered with inflation, 
but a period of deflation will grip the 
country. Unless this buying power of 
the farmers is maintained, there will be 
a period of deflation and unemployment 
Just as surely as we stand here today. 

Is it not about time the East woke up 
and considered the farmers as a part of 
our national economy? 


America*! Public Employees 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 

or UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to make a statement about 
America's public employees—the few we 
hear about and the many we do not, and 
about ourselves whose zeal in forgetting 
the loyal and honest thousand is equaled 
only by our zest in remembering the dis¬ 
loyal and dishonest one. 

It was with mixed emotions that I read 
an item in the paper the other day de¬ 
tailing how an employee of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce had been rewarded 
for honesty. Why, I asked myself, was 
it necessary to publicize the honesty of 
an employee of the Department of Com¬ 
merce or the honesty of the employee of 
any other governmental unit, in or out 
of Washington? Surely not because cases 
of honesty are so rare in our Govern¬ 
ment that when an upright employee is 
found her name should be emblazoned 
on the pages of a big daily newspaper. 
Surely not because honesty in Govern¬ 
ment has reached the “man bites dog’* 
stage in the eyes of the hard-boiled jour¬ 
nalist, when honesty becomes a matter 
of news. 

No, that was not the reason. No think¬ 
ing person will say that all the employees 
of the Government are dishonest, just 
because an infinitesimal percentage have 
been found dishonest. No one will deny 
that hundreds of thousands of our peo¬ 
ple. your friends and mine, and the 
friends of John Jones and Jim Smith, 
work for the Government day after day, 


year after year, sometimes for a whole 
adult lifetime, and net in any minute 
of that long service have they done any- 
tlJng dishonest or been a party to any 
effort to defraud the Government. 

But since honesty in Government is 
not an oddity, why is honesty given space 
in the daily press? Why did the news 
men take time away fropi their more 
sensational stories and give the lady a 
pat on the back for turning down an 
offer of a bribe from a New York export 
firm and getting enough evidence to 
prosecute the firm? Again I turn to the 
man-bltes-dog idea. Was it printed be¬ 
cause it is so rare that a man not in 
Government attempts a crime? Was 
the fact that a non-Gpvernment indi¬ 
vidual had been caught red-handed the 
element of news? Surely not, for I 
know from my many years on the bench 
that a great many people not in Gov¬ 
ernment commit crimes. In fact, I can¬ 
not recall more than a handful of public 
employees who stood before the bar of 
justice in my court, but I can certainly 
say that there were many thousand non¬ 
public employees there—and many of 
them were guilty as charged. 

Why then the story? Frankly, I do 
not know, but I am glad it was there. I 
was glad it was there because I am sick 
of hearing some of the Washington char¬ 
acter assassins accuse Government em¬ 
ployees in such broad and harsh terms 
that they make it appear the whole Gov¬ 
ernment is Interlaced with graft. 

I think it is one of the sad commen¬ 
taries of our times that so many speeches 
have been made and so many columns 
written over such a relatively small per¬ 
centage of acts which could be called il¬ 
legal or, in some instances, unethical. 

I know that every Member of this 
House of Representatives deeply deplores 
the fact that any employee or official of 
the Federal Government has proven 
himself venal or dishonest in any way. 
I am sure there is wholehearted agree¬ 
ment that such a person has no right in 
Government service, but I think every 
fair-minded legislator will agree that it 
takes more than a repetition of unsup¬ 
ported charges to make a person guilty 
and that all are not black who are paint¬ 
ed black. 

If the newspapers of this Nation were 
to play up the acts of honesty performed 
by the public servants, there would not 
be enough paper in the country to print 
the editions. If every honest person got 
a hike in pay for his honesty some of 
the loudest critics of this administration 
would break blood vessels when the ap¬ 
propriation bills came up to pay for the 
Increases. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives, Mrs. Helen 
Mathieson is not the exception; she is 
the rule. The story does not typify the 
unusual but the usual. Her story is not 
appreciated because her act was unique, 
but because it was just an opportunity to 
point up what we all know, but which 
many have been hoodwinked into for¬ 
getting—that the American public 
servant is honest, sincere, and a credit 
to this great Nation. 


Defense of the Dolltr 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

or MAxm 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPBESENTATIVEB 
Tuesday, July 24.1951 
Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following statement: 

Definbe or THE Dollar 

July 7. 1961. 

1. Defense of the dollar is the paramount 
problem. The critical front Is on the Po¬ 
tomac. not the Talu or the Elbe. Stalin Is 
as keenly aware of this fact as Is the Presi¬ 
dent, and the latter goes the limit when he 
says. *‘lf inflation got away from us and 
wrecked our oavings and ruined our economy, 
that woula be the easiest victory the Krem¬ 
lin could ask for. Communist Russia could 
win the whole world to totalitarianism with¬ 
out firing a shot.*' 

2. What does he mean? Not merely that 
the vested capital of the country will be 
wiped out. including the worth of pensions, 
of life Insurance policies and of mortgages. 
He means the destruction of the American 
system, in terms of politics as well as eco¬ 
nomics. He means just what he says, namely, 
that the alternative to a sound dollar is the 
acceptance of Stalinism. 

5. History cannot be mocked. The tradi¬ 
tional recourse of the dictator In his quest 
of power Is seizure of the public purse. All 
other authority follows that. On this ac¬ 
count the founding fathers gave the control 
of money to the Congress and kept it from 
the executive. Solvency for years past, prior 
to 1033, has been anchored to a natural 
standard—gold—a rock against which the 
wav''8 of extravagance could make no head¬ 
way. 

4. That control has been lost. It Is no 
longer a barrier to the whims of the execu¬ 
tive and Congress. Nothing other than a 
temporary agreement among a few ofAcials 
restrains the Government from printing 
money In whatever amount It wishes. It 
need not go to the public for funds, for it 
can pour Its promises to pay into the bank¬ 
ing system whenever these ofllcials, or others 
to follow them, decide again to have the 
Federal Reserve System support the bond 
market, 

6. Such dollars have a backing so long as 
they are receivable for taxes, but they are 
flat money Just the same. They produce the 
Inflationary gap. They are the life-blood of 
extravagance. 

6. They are “flat" for this reason. Just as 
they are created by decree of the Government, 
Just so their value can be utterly destroyed 
toy another decree. It Is only common sense 
to realize that a single election can, directly 
or Indirectly, repudiate the public debt In 
Its entirety. It can do by electing a Congress 
pledged to appropriate no funds for Interest 
payments. It can do so by boosting expendi¬ 
tures higher and higher to the point where 
paper money will be of value only to mu¬ 
seums After that, the concentration camps. 

7. The States are In Imminent danger. 
They cannot print money. They must use 
whatever currency the Federal Government 
foists upon them. Already their tax sources 
have been Invaded. Malignant Inflation can 
deprive them entirely of usable funds. More 
and more they look now to Washington tax 
what Is called, with the illusion of language, 
“Federal aid." They get but a part of what 
has been taken from them. They cannot, 
even now, sustain their normal and historic 
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tunctions wltbout begging from the Federal 
capital tbe means to keep alive. Inflation 
hastens attenuation of the Idea of federation. 
Tomorrow there may be provinces instead of 
States, ruled by satraps dispatched from 
Washington. Constitutions cannot prevail 
against the power of the purse. 

8. All of the foregoing the present Oov> 
ernment. directly and by implication, ad¬ 
mits. Bo. it cries: “Inflation must be 
stopped." But who creates inflation and at 
what paps does it nurse? They who cry 
"wolf" are the wolves. The theory seems 
to be that it takes a thief to catch a thief. 
And what cure is offered? Give us more 
money. The taxes, already confiscatory, are 
not enough. The ideal position, says the 
Government, In effect, is when virtually all 
profits flow into its coffers; when the people 
cannot pay high prices because they have not 
the means to buy more than a modicum even 
of essentials. 

9 Nationalization of profits is the worst 
form of socialism. V.'hen a government na¬ 
tionalizes industries It must at least manage 
them and be concerned with profits or 
losses. When It seizes the profits of private 
industry It absolves itself of risk. Call It 
cowardice or identify It as a subtle method 
or accomplishing by indirection what Stalin 
at least has the nerve to do openly and 
violently. 

10 “How long,” asks a Senator, “can 
American business go on paying from 60 
percent to 70 percent of Its Income in taxes, 
and survive’" The answer of an official Is 
that, barring a general war, reductions may 
be permissible after 1956. But taxes then 
will inevitably be higher, not lower, If in¬ 
flation has not been stopped In Its tracks. 
And how much longer can the middle classes, 
the salaried people and the annuitants, sur¬ 
vive under present and proposed taxation’ 
The kulaks need not be liquidated, as was the 
Russian method, by cutting off their heads. 
“You take my life when you do take the 
means whereby I live " 

11. Confiscatory taxation Is inflation. To 
put $17,000,000,000 of additional taxes on the 
economy Is to add even more billions to the 
cost of doing business. Taxes, like wages, are 
a cost figure. Somewhere, somehow, the 
high rates that are prescribed to stop In¬ 
flation actually bring it about. Listen to the 
President on that point. He says (not with 
entire correctness) that the entire $4,000,- 
000,000 of new taxes levied last fall paid for 
not a single gun because the inflation mean¬ 
time bad raised the cost of defense pur¬ 
chases by $7,000,000,000. Consider that—$4.- 
000,000,000 added to the tax load at a net 
loss of $3,000,000,000 to the Ti'easury. Stalin 
laughs; we cry. 

12. In the shadows of that picture, it is 
maintained that there Is only one answer, 
namely, to give the Government more pow¬ 
er. It wants to put ceilings on prices and to 
license business. To fortify its demand, of¬ 
ficials with one accord, from the President 
down, keep telling the country that an even 
more devastating Inflation Is Just ahead. It 
Is an Invitation to everybody to rush Into 
the marts and buy, at any price. It is a rep¬ 
etition of the warning from the White House 
Itself, last summer, to use dollars quickly be¬ 
cause they were certain to depreciate, 

13. “We propose,” say officials. In effect, “so 
to expand the facilities of the country that, 
within a year or two, production will be In 
such huge volume as to assure competition 
in the marketplace: we can and will have 
butter and guns." There Is considerable 
merit in that argument. The American 
economy, in all truth, is an economy of sur¬ 
pluses. That was true before Korea, and the 
potentiality grows with the days. 

14. But political error can be the snake 
even in such a promised Paradise. Will the 


private economy expand under the burden 
of confiscatory taxation, combined with 
price and allocation controls? Already, 
there are signs that management is becom¬ 
ing cautious. Who Is going to buy a produc¬ 
tion so vast that it would swamp domestic 
markets? It may not be practicable to sub¬ 
sidize exports Interminably. It may be that 
point 4 , whatever its merits, will not be a 
powerful force in the world economy until 
decades hence. 

15. An expanding economy Is a desirable 
economy, but not if the expansion Is at an 
explosive rate. Not if the assets of the gen¬ 
erations to come are sequestered In advance, 
not moderately but extravagantly. Ours 
Is a mansion already filled with good things. 
We have, as Charles Kettering has noted, with 
e percent of the world’s land area and 7 per¬ 
cent of its population, 68 percent of the tele¬ 
phones, 76 percent of its automobiles, and 34 
percent of its radio and television sets That 
is an establishment worth looting—and the 
doors are left unlocked for any demagog to 
enter when Federal expenditure is unlimited. 

16 This enormous accomplishment has 
been achieved under our American system of 
free enterprise, which Is quite a different 
thing from the feudal Capitalism which in 
other places Is under attack and we are called 
on to protect. The Nation can live a long 
time on Its fat unless that fat be squandered. 

17 The authorities, with support from 
both political parties, offer only one solu¬ 
tion—higher taxes and more controls Every 
proposal from the White House Is for heavier 
expenditure. There must be. Its propaganda 
Insists, no slowdown of Its welfare projects. 
It wants to Increase them and it uses the 
necessity of defense os Justification for proj¬ 
ects that would be of debatable propriety 
even In normal times. But the more revenue 
Washington gets the more it is certain to 
spend. It refuses to recognize that the barrel 
has a bottom 

18 There has been built up an opinion 
that it is treasonable to question the prac¬ 
ticability ol a White House program. Ex¬ 
perts In public relations oie summoned to 
Washington to advise the Office of Defense 
Mobilization how to coordinate the activities 
of all the multiple public relations officers 
of the Government to carry a single message 
to the public, and sell the idea that not only 
Is the policy of the Government perfect and 
unassailable, but also that its methods of 
mobilization are beyond criticism. 

19. How close are we even now to the one- 
party system In our Government? It Is wise 
to have partisanship end at the border and 
to present a united front abroad. But that is 
quite a different thing from outlawing de¬ 
bate In the formulation of the policy, what¬ 
ever it may be 'Therein lies the fallacy of a 
bipartisan foreign policy. It is sheer mad¬ 
ness to foreclose on discussion. A country 
under parliamentary forms is in a sorry 
status if it lacks a loyal opposition. 
Diplomacy ought not to be deceptive of our 
own people. 

20. The peril is far too great to permit 
major decisions to be made in secret cham¬ 
bers. even though members of both political 
parties participate. It Is known now that 
the present danger is largely the consequence 
of fatal errors made at Yalta and at Potsdam. 
In the first case, a Chief Executive sick unto 
death, with his principal consultant In a 
similar condition, made concessions that 
poixred strength into Stalin’s veins. He did 
this as Commander In Chief, without con¬ 
sultation with Congress and without refer¬ 
ence to the people. That was embezzlement 
of power. Who can assure that It would not 
happen again, or that another victory in an¬ 
other war might not be bartered away by a 
well-meaning but Incompetent authoritv? 


It Is the abuse of our own institutions that 
makes necessary a defense of the dollar. 

21. The people are confused because the 
danger to the country has not been explained 
to them with vivid clearness. They have 
been bombarded with a series of generalities, 
some of which would tax the credulity of 
infants. “The only thing we have to fear is 
fear Itself." sali Roosevelt, but the Wash¬ 
ington bureaucracy, including the generals, 
has again and again, in public testimony, 
indicated a dread lest a gesture here or an 
action there annoy the Politburo. 

22. It might be supposed that Russia was 
the giant and this country the pigmy. It 
may be doubted If the Politburo is more cun¬ 
ning than America In its programming. It is 
altogether unlikely that Its production 
equals America's In volume or parallels it In 
quality, over all. 

23. Extravagance in Government can be 
moderated, and without impairment of de¬ 
fense. The so-called Marshall shield calls 
for mobilization of our collective productic’ii 
facilities and an arrangement whereby they 
may move Into maximum output by pre'*iing 
a button Most oi this capacity axready 
exists After the last war the Government 
retained 440 of its War II plants as a reserve 
of industrial capacity. More than half of 
these—278—are now producing defense 
items, and another 66 are being reactivated. 
Defense has already arranged for $6,000,000,- 
000 addltionol in plant expansion and tool¬ 
ing, mostly lor the production of aircraft 
Private capacities have enormously expanded 
since War II Atomic warheads, artillery 
shells and guided missiles are well advanced, 
as Is the use of atomic power for submarines 
Together there exists already with rapidly 
increasing potentiality, a Marshall shield. 

24. Defense is the one great area in which 
economy can be practiced. Let Is confine Its 
actual production to usable hardware. Let 
there be no such overproduction, say, of 
tanks, as to ovei whelm our storage facilities 
This would serve a double purpose, since it 
would also tend to minimize obsolescence. 

26. Let it be observed, too, that possibly 
the very hugeness of the appropriations Is 
Intended to frighten Stalin, with no present 
Idea of actual use of the amounts in full. 
Yet defense will always be tempted to spend 
whatever Is authorized. The Watchdog Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate can be of Incalculable 
service to the Nation by keeping its tender 
fingers In touch with this situation. 

26. Inflation has already gone so far that 
possibly some form of price control Is essen¬ 
tial, but to be used only If necessary and with 
groat caution. Let there be denial of ap¬ 
propriations for projects that safely can be 
postponed. Let the Congress wait, at least 
until fall, before imposing any new taxes 
whatever. Let aided foreign nations also 
show restraint in spending their and our 
money on welfare or postponable projects. 
Let a spirit of devotion to the public weal be 
substituted for the extravagant atmosphere 
that prevails in Washington. In a word, let 
the bureaucracy become patriotic. 

27. The thing that is Inflated Is the Gov¬ 
ernment. Big Government costs big money. 
Inflation is conceived and born In Washing¬ 
ton. Only the Federal Government can 
spend in unlimited amounts. It alone deter¬ 
mines the value of money and the extent of 
credit because It alone Is legally empowered 
so to do. The administration already has 
controls adequate to stop the Inflation dead 
in its tracks. It can stabilize the whole 
economy by utilizing its present powers. It 
can do so by putting ceilings on expenditures. 
It can barricade the American system against 
disaster by itself practicing that economy 
which it so belligerently calls on the mass 
public to endure. Congress should insist 
that n do so. 
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ConM tli« Recent Flood on the Miiionri 
River Hove Been Prevented?—<^oUinf- 
wood Says *nfei” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 

or xrrAK 

IN THE ROUSE OF BEPRBSENTATIVBS 
Tuesday, July 24,1951 
Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I am inserting a broadcast delivered 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
last Sunday by Mr. Charles Collingwood. 
one of the Nation's outstanding news 
commentators. ‘While I do not happen 
to live in the Missouri River Basin, I 
think the observations made by Mr. 
Collingwood apply to any of our river 
basins and natural drainage systems. 
This broadcast in a few words covers 
pretty much the whole problem of flood 
control in the Missouri River Basin and 
in my humble opinion it is worthy of the 
special consideration of the Members of 
Congress coming from that area as well 
as the consideration of the Congress as 
a whole having the welfare of our coun¬ 
try at heart. 

One day last week this reporter wit¬ 
nessed one of the great modern disasters. 
Like moat disasters It need never have hap¬ 
pened. 

1 was with a group of reporters who flew 
with President Truman over the flooded 
areas of Kansas. Missouri, and Oklahoma. 
Hour after hour we cruised along over the 
muddy, swollen rivers, looking down on 
the roofs of houses sticking out of the water, 
the flooded factories, the broken bridges, 
the rows of freight cars floated out of line 
like so many toy boats In a bathtub. We 
flew over close to a thousand miles of rivers 
In flood—up to the Mississippi from St. 
Louis to Kansas City, along the Kansas 
River to Port Riley, over the Big Blue, the 
Republican, the Smoky Billl, down the 
Neosho, past Emporia Into Oklahoma. 
Looking down, you could trace the river 
beds by the line of trees and the bridges— 
not very big rivers, most of them you could 
throw a rock across when they’re In their 
courses, today they spread over the farm 
lands and towns 3, 4, 6 miles wide. We saw 
close to a thousand miles of rivers out of 
their banks, and we didn't see it all. Two 
million acres of land were flooded. Oen. 
Lewis Pick, of the Army engineers, calls It 
the billion dollar flood, and that’s as good 
an estimate of the damage as any. 

It was a shocking spectacle but the most 
tragic part of the whole thing Is that It 
needn’t have happened at all. We didn’t have 
to have this flood. We know how to control 
rivers. In particular we know how to con¬ 
trol the Missouri River. Experts have been 
making studies of It since the 1930*8 and all 
the elements of a plan that would not only 
prevent floods but would transform the 
Missouri Basin into a stable and fruitful area 
are at hand. The story of why we had this 
flood is a story of private selfishness, 
bureaucratic rivalry, false economy, and 
politics. Some of Its outlines are worth con¬ 
sidering as the great flood of 1951 rolls on 
toward the sea, leaving a billion doUara 
worth of damage In Its wake. 

The principal character In the story Is the 
Missouri itself—the Big Muddy—big, muddy, 
and unpredictable. It is the longest river 


In the United Statee. tt runs for 2,500 miles 
from Its source on the Continental Divide in 
Yellowstone Park to St. Louis. The Missouri 
Basin Includes all or part of 10 States, from 
V/yomlng. Montana, and the Dakotas in the 
North to BLansas, Missouri, and Iowa. Now. 
this Is Important, because everyone agrees 
that If you’re going to do anything about a 
river, you've got to consider the whole river 
and its whole watershed. 

We’re concerned with floods on the Mls- 
rourl River now, but flooding is only one of 
the problems in the Missouri Basin. In the 
Missouri Basin. It would seem, it's either a 
feast or a famine. If it isn't flood, It’s 
drought. All of us remember the dtist 
storms and droughto of the 1930 ‘b. That 
was in the Missouri Basin. Streams ran dry, 
springs failed, the crops withered, and when 
the winds came the dust obscured the sun. 
In 1938 nearly 9,000,000 acres were blowing. 
Thousands of people went bankrupt. In 
the 1930’s 300,000 people moved out of the 
Missouri Valley. Those were the dry years. 
And then In the 40's the rains came again 
(there’s a definite rainfall cycle in the Mis¬ 
souri basin), and when the rains came the 
waters raced down the slopes that had been 
overplowed, overgrazed, poorly cared for, 
carrying the mud of the plains Into the 
creeks, Into the streams, down the tribu¬ 
taries into the Missouri. And there were 
floods. There were record flood stages on 
the Missouri In 1942, 1943. 1944, 1945, 1947, 
and now 1961. All the signs point to a re¬ 
currence of the dry cycle soon, and then the 
coin will he reversed and the problems of 
the Missouri Basin will come from not 
enough water instead of too much. 

Obviously, the Missouri basin is In 
trouble—bed trouble—of which the present 
floods are only a symptom. 

When there Is trouble, people want to do 
eomething about It. The Missouri basin is 
no exception. The dUBculty Is that every¬ 
one wants to do something different. The 
various plans for the Missouri basin have 
provided one of the great running contro¬ 
versies within the Government In recent 
years. To begin with there are the Army 
engineers. They love to build dams, and 
they worked out an ambitious program of 
dams and reservoirs on the main stream and 
the main tributaries. The engineers General 
Pick says that If these dams had been built 
there would be no flood disaster now. The 
Army engineers are principally interested In 
flood control and navigation. But the De¬ 
partment of the Interior’s Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation loves to build dams too, so It worked 
out another, equally ambitious program. 
But the Reclamation Bureau Is especially 
Interested In things like power and irriga¬ 
tion, and their program called for different^ 
k nds of dams In different places. Many* 
epic battles were waged between the two, 
until they finally reached a compromise 
called the Plck-Sloan plan which Includes 
most of the projects of both. Congress au¬ 
thorized this In spite of widespread criticism 
that many of the projects were self-defeat¬ 
ing—but the Plck-Sloan plan has never 
really got going partly because of economy- 
minded Congresses, partly because of local 
opposition. If you build a dum, the water 
backs up, and some areas are flooded. No¬ 
body likes to be flooded, so everywhere a 
dam was to be built, the people rose up and 
said, “Build it somewhere else.” The result 
was that when the present flood hit there 
weren't enough dams to Impound the water. 
The Army engineers say bitterly that $300,- 
000,000 worth of dams which they had asked 
for would have saved Manhattan. Kans., 
Kansas City, and other ravaged areas. 

But the Plck-Sloan plan is not the only 
one In the Held. The Department of Agri¬ 
culture has a plan, too. Its experts say that 
all the dams and levees In the world aren’t 
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enough unless you get at the source ctf the 
problem. The source, says the Oepartfnent 
of Agriculture, Is In ths watershed—the area 
which drains Into the river. You’ve got to 
manage that watershed, see to It that the 
water stays on the ground Instead of pour¬ 
ing Into the streams. To do this, they have 
devised a huge program of land management, 
Involving crop planting, grassing methods, 
and forest management. The critics of this 
plan say It's all very well, but it’s not 
enough—there were floods on the Missouri 
before the first farmer came Into the basin, 
so even If you restored the land to its virgin 
state, you still wouldn't stop the floods. 

So the arguments go, while floods and 
droughts continue to plague the Missouri 
Valley, and the whole economic and social 
life of the area Is rendered precarious. It’s 
quite obvious that each plan has merit. It's 
equally obvious that no one of them alone 
is adequate to solve the manifold problems 
of the Missouri basin. What Is needed Is 
a unified approach, beginning far back In 
the watershed, extending to hlg projects on 
the lower reaches of the river—an approach 
which will take Into account, not only flood 
control, but Irrigation, navigation, power, 
recreation, land management, all the rest. 
We have the tools to do such a Job. We 
know how to do each part, hut we haven’t 
put them all together. And what is true of 
the Missouri is Just as true of the Ohio, the 
Connecticut, the Potomac, and others of the 
great rivers of our country. If the floods 
on the Missouri can drive this lesson home, 
untold benefits for the Nation may grow out 
of this terrible tragedy. 


li the Anny Watting Reserve Manpower? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

or CALiroamA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker. I re¬ 
cently received a very Interesting letter 
from a man whom I have known for 
over 25 years and in whose Judgment I 
have great confidence. This gentleman 
served In both the First and Second 
World Wars. Between these wars he was 
In the Army Reserves. Knowing him as 
I do, I have not the slightest doubt that 
his information about Reserves called to 
active duty l.s correct. The cases he cites 
may be Isolated ones, but I wonder If 
they are not typical of the use of re¬ 
serves recalled by the Army. 

I do not wish to Indulge in any unfair 
criticism of the Army. However, I hear 
so many similar things from individual 
Reserves regarding their own experiences 
and assignments that it makes me ap¬ 
prehensive. Men who have served in 
one war should not, if It can be avoided, 
be required to serve in an active duty 
status unless it is absolutely essential to 
our national security. 

This outlines my reason for obtaining 
unanimous consent to include the fol¬ 
lowing letter as part of my remarks: 

July 18,1981. 

Hon. Lerot Johnson, 

House Office Bxiilding, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Rot: Thanks a lot for your letter of 
June 26, 1951. 1 must say that the Colonel’s 
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letter to you oontalne about as much infor¬ 
mation as most reports. 

The future well-being of the Reserve Corps 
of the United States will be seriously affected 
by the current attitudes adopted by the 
armed services. It is going to be difficult 
Indeed to induce young businessmen, the 
natural leaders of younger people, to remain 
In the Reserve Corps If the Armed Forces ere 
going to take the attitude that they can 
call them to active duty without their con¬ 
sent and then give them piddling Jobs which 
require only 6 or 10 hours a week. I think 
that all young Americans, particularly those 
who are in the Reserve Corps, are willing to 
make any sacrifice necessary for their coun¬ 
try, but it must be difficult for young peo¬ 
ple whose lives are disrupted for the second 
time (having served their country In World 
War n and now being called back on what 
Is supposed to be another emergency) to 
understand why the Government summarily 
directs them, without their consent, to leave 
their business where they are just com¬ 
mencing to get a foothold after the last war 
and rushes them back into uniform only to 
assign them to duties which take only 5 
or 10 hours a week. It doesn't make any 
sense and the result Is bound to be that 
young men who are leaders will hesitate to 
remain In the Reserve Corps, not because 
they are unmindful of the Importance of 
being available for service if they are needed, 
but because they are fearful that the leaders 
of the country will be so wanton In their 
disregard of the Importance of a civilian 
Individual's time as to order them back Into 
the Armed Forces whether they are needed 
or not 

I know of no single factor that would do 
more damage to the preparedness of this 
country or its morale than to continue to 
put men on active duty without their con¬ 
sent under circumstances which even a child 
would recognize as a wanton waste of the 
ablest manpower of oiu younger generation. 

Now I’ve blown off steam and I feel better, 
and It must be difficult for you fellows In 
Congress to get this type of letter but In this 
case I feel Justified because there Is some¬ 
thing that really needs to be done about it. 

A good example came to my attention just 
a few days ago where a young doctor has 0 
months more in residence at the Los Angeles 
County Hospital to qualify as an ophthal¬ 
mologist. He served as an ensign In World 
War H In the Navy and was offered a Reserve 
commission which, on his father’s recom¬ 
mendation, he declined. His draft board 
placed him In 1~A. The local medical board 
refused to delay his Induction to permit him 
to complete the 6 months’ training that 
would make him a specialist. The armed 
services, under their rules, could not com¬ 
mission him and delay his call to active * 
duty so that he could complete his residence 
and qualify for his specialty. All of this 
adds up to a loss to the United States. The 
young man for the second time will be re¬ 
quired to enter the armed services and, 
maybe when he gets out next time, will be 
unable to resume or to secure the oppor¬ 
tunity to resume and complete the 6 months 
residence needed to make him a specialist. 

Another case that has come to my atten¬ 
tion is a young law student with 6 months 
to go to complete his legal education. He 
could not secure a delay to permit him to do 
so. He was Inducted and placed in a camp 
within 50 miles of the law school. During 
most of the time that he would have been 
engaged In completing his legal education, 
he was assigned to kitchen police. 

These are Just a few samples of the waste 
of our young manpower that are taking 
place In this country today. While everyone 
does and should appreciate the importance 
of having young men serve under emergency 
conditions, the building up of our Armed 
Forces should be accomplished with due 
regard for the necessity of those who are not 
professional soldiers carrying forward their 


lives after they have completed their eervlce 
and In instances where young men have al¬ 
ready served In World War II, every oppor¬ 
tunity should be given to them to complete 
their education or their qualification for 
their life work and they stould not be again 
returned to the Armed Forces without their 
consent except in extreme emergency, and 
those who have been returned should be 
given an early release. 

Well, this second blow-off of steam ought 
to really wind me up lor the day. Anyway, 
Rot. I thought you might find these com¬ 
ments Interesting and maybe helpful in the 
effort I know you are making to assist our 
armed services In arriving at the right de¬ 
cisions in these difficult times. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 


Wifcomin Edneator Retires After 35 Years 
of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF wxk;ombin 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, If there is any one group of 
people who can take just pride In their 
contributions to the American way of 
hfe, it is the teaching profession. Prom 
the little red schoolhouse to the great 
colleges and universities spread across 
this country, men and women have been 
going forth to teach the young people of 
this country so that they might be fitted 
to meet conditions later in life. Espe¬ 
cially proud should be those men and 
women who have engaged in teaching 
youngsters In our rural schools and 
those educators who have in turn pre¬ 
pared those teachers for this important 
work. Today we know that the rural 
school youngster is receiving a basic 
education comparable to that of a city 
youngster. 

Mr. Speaker, In Racine County, Wis., 
an outstanding educator has just retired 
from 50 years of teaching. His name is 
A. J. Smith and for 35 years he served as 
principal of the Racine-Kenosha Rural 
Normal School at Union Grove, Wis. 

Mr. Smith was recently honored by 
the Normal School Alumni Association, 
and this was a fitting climax to his many 
years of service to Racine and Kenosha 
Counties. I am including as part of my 
remarks an article that appeared in the 
public press in my district relative to the 
work of this outstanding educator. The 
people of Racine and Kenosha Counties, 
Wis., will miss the valued leadership of 
Mr. Smith and the good wishes of these 
communities go with him in the days 
ahead. 

The article follows: 

NosMAi, School Lbadbr To Rktzrb 

Arthur J. Smith, principal of the Kenosha- 
Raclne Rural Normal School at Union Grove, 
this week announced his retirement effec¬ 
tive July 31. Smith has been principal of 
the school since Its organisation in 1910, 
prior to which he was principal of Wllmot 
High School for 8 years. 

Smith began his teaching career In Door 
County In 1901 at the age of 17. After com¬ 


pleting a course at the State normal school 
in Oshkosh, he became principal of the 
Reedsvllle school In Manitowoc County and 
later served as Door County superintendent 
of schools lor 4 years. 

Smith’s first activities as principal of the 
normal school included the canvassing of 
Kenosha and Racine Counties to obtsdn the 
required number of students. 

The educator has since seen the normal 
school progress from temporary rooms In the 
Union Grove high and graded schools to the 
present structure which was built In 1919. 
Storms Hall, the women's dormitory, was 
added In 1922. Enrollment has climbed 
to 80. 


Conditioiis at Bodega Bay Should fie 
Recognized 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. I Include an edi¬ 
torial entitled *Ts Bodega Bay Simply a 
Recreational Harbor With Local Bene¬ 
fits?” from the Press-Democrat, pub¬ 
lished at Santa Rosa, Calif., under the 
date of July 16, 1951. 

Bodega Bay is far from being a recre¬ 
ational harbor, with benefits purely of 
a local nature. It is one of the vital har¬ 
bors in northern California, a link in 
the extensive fishing industry of Cali¬ 
fornia. which alone exceeds in volume 
the fish production of all New England 
States combined. In addition to a lo¬ 
cally owned fishing fleet valued at $290.- 
000, Bodega Bay shelters between 400 
and 600 outside vessels during the peak 
of the fishing season. Last year, despite 
a disappointing salmon run. the six com¬ 
mercial fisheries located at Bodega Bay 
handled over 2,000,000 pounds of fish- 
valued at $352,000. 

A resolution, adopted by the Sonoma 
County Board of Supervisors, requesting 
Federal funds in dredging this vital har¬ 
bor which is silting in at a rapid rate, 
gained little headway here in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.. because it is evidently re¬ 
garded as a recreational harbor with a 
small volume of general commerce. 
Yet, fishermen operating out of Bodega 
Bay contribute largely toward meeting 
the food requirements of the civilian 
population of the Nation, as well as that 
of the Armed Forces. 

Along the two-hundred-odd miles of 
coast line from San Francisco north to 
Humboldt Harbor, only Bodega Bay and 
Noyo Harbor can be used safely for fish¬ 
ing-boat moorings—and Noyo Harbor's 
entrance is virtually unprotected from 
the heavy seas. Furthermore, this coast 
line is considered by the Federal me¬ 
teorological studies to Include North 
America’s stormiest stretch of coast. 

The editorial in reference above is as 
follows: 

Is Bodega Bat Simplt a Recreational 
With IiOCal Benefits? 

If anything could be more Indlcatlv* of 
the lack of understanding in Washlngtozg 
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D. 0.» about tba Importanoe of north coast 
harbor projeeti. it is the letter which the 
Sonoma County Board of Supervison re- 
oelTwd Friday from the Corps of Engineers' 
deputy chief of dvil works for rivers and 
harbors. 

The corps recognises the need for some 
maintenance of Bodega Bay against silting. 
Col. W. D. BCilne wrote in response to a reso¬ 
lution urging that the bay be dredged. 

But, be added, "maintenance of navigation 
facilities for recreational craft, where the 
benefits are of a local nature or for small 
volumes of general commerce, under present 
conditions must be deferred.” 

"Becreatlonal craft.” 

"Small volumes of general commerce.” 

U this a fitting description of a key harbor 
for the west coast fishing Industry, which 
in California alone exceeds in volume the 
fish production of all New England States 
combined? 

Is it a fitting description of a harbor 
which shelters between 400 and 600 outside 
fishing vessels during the peak of the fish¬ 
ing season, in addition to a locally owned 
fiahlng fleet valued at $290,000? 

Is it a fitting description of a harbor 
whose six commercial fisheries dealers last 
year handled 2,153,000 pounds of salmon, 
albacore, crabs, bottom fish and shark liver 
valued at $362,000, despite a disappointing 
salmon run? 

"Benefits of a local nature.” 

Does this describe the fishing industry, 
which harvests and processes food for mil¬ 
lions of American civilians and fighting men 
overseas? 

We suppose a resident of the east coast- 
even a Corps of Engineers colonel—might 
comment that after all. If sUt closes Bodega 
Bay, the fishing boats can go elsewhere 

And, except for the $250,000 fisheries in¬ 
vestment and the food production which 
thereby be lost, this comment Is understand¬ 
able, coming from someone thinking exclu¬ 
sively in terms of the east coast. 

Geologically, the east coast is sinking Val¬ 
leys which ran down to the ocean ages ago 
are now submerged and form protected har¬ 
bors which can be kept open with a minimum 
of dredging. A map of the east coast is like 
a piece of paper torn across the grain. 
Countless Inlets and harbors offer protection 
for small craft and good locations for fish- 
processing firms. 

If the colonel would then look at the map 
of the west coast he would find long straight 
stretches, interspersed only infrequently by 
inlets and harbors, characteristic of a geo¬ 
logically rising coast line. 

A drive along Highway 1 from San Fran- 
clseo to the Oregon border would convince 
him of the map's accuracy. 

Along two-hundred-odd miles of coast¬ 
line between Ban Francisco and Humboldt 
Harbor, only Bodega Bay and Noyo Harbor 
can be used safely for fishing boat moor¬ 
ings, and Noyo Harbor's unprotected en¬ 
trance is frequently pounded by heavy 
waves. 

Furthermore, according to Federal meteor¬ 
ological studies, this coastline includes North 
America's stormiest stretch of coast. 

The total wreck of the drag boat Del 
Monte as it attempted the Noyo Harbor Jetty 
mouth last November, and the half dozen 
other fishing vessels which have been lost 
along the coast in the past few years are evi¬ 
dence of the perilous fishing conditions. 

Harbors like Bodega Bay and Noyo are 
vitally Important not only as havens for fish¬ 
ing craft; they also extend the field of fishing 
operations. Just as tankers and supply ships 
extend the range of a Navy task force. 

A fishing boat obviously operates from 
either a permanent or temporary base. It 
goes out to sea, catches a load of fish, some¬ 
times In a matter of hours, and returns to 
Its base to unload. The major portion of a 
.lieavy salmon run off Bodega Bay would be 


lost tf the 400 to 600 boats were based in 
San Francisco Bay or Noyo Harbor. 

Let Bodega Bay. Noyo Horbenr, or both, silt 
In, and the Nation loses a source of essential 
food Just as surely as if farmers plowed under 
thousands of acres of ripening wheat. 

Although a few recreational boats are 
moored In Bodega Bay among the preponder¬ 
ance fishing vessels, it is not by any odds a 
recreational harbor. Nor is it an unimpor¬ 
tant harbor, with small volumes of general 
commerce and benefits of a local nature. 

No one acquainted with this area could 
term It such. 


Stfite Departmtiit Repliet to Statomoiit 
Wltfit Should Our MesMge Be? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

or KXW JEBSET 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVEB 

Monday, July 23,1951 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have felt that a positive statement 
of the ideological goals of democracy 
was essential for our own people, for our 
friends and potential friends abroad, and 
for effective psychological warfare 
against Soviet propaganda. 

Recently there was called to my atten¬ 
tion an unpublished statement entitled 
"What Should Our Message Be?*' that 
was written by several leading social 
scientists engaged in research into hu¬ 
man behavior. 

I inserted this statement into the Con- 
GRESsxoNAL RECORD on May 2, 1951, hop¬ 
ing that it would satisfy a real need for 
those interested in our information pro¬ 
grams. It was, and still is, my hope that 
the statement will also refute some of 
the outspoken critics of our Voice of 
America who claim that it is useless to 
Invest money in ideological warfare. 

Knowing the importance that this 
statement What Should Our Message 
Be? can have to our policymakers, I have 
sent the statement to a number of Gov¬ 
ernment officials, including the President 
and the Secretary of State. Both the 
President and the Secretary have writ¬ 
ten to me to tell me how highly they 
approve of this Important document, 

I also sent this statement to Assistant 
Secretary of State Edward Barrett, who 
Is the man directly in charge of our in¬ 
formation programs. Today I received 
a letter from Mr. Barrett outlining Just 
what the State Department has done 
and is doing to Improve our present pro¬ 
gram. I hope that every Member of 
Congress will read Mr. Barrett's letter 
as well as the statement What Should 
Our Message Be? copies of which can 
be procured from my office. 

Mr. Barrett’s letter follows: 

JCLT 24,1951. 

Hon. CHARLliB R. Rowxix, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Howell; I was very glad to re¬ 
ceive your letter dated July 16, 1951, and I 
want to thank you for tending me a reprint 
of the extremely thoughtful article What 
Should Gur Message Be? which you Inserted 
in the OoNOREsaxoKAL Rzooxo on May 2,1061. 

You are quite right about the ar^le hav¬ 
ing been called to our attention previously. 


In fact, some of those responsible for the 
article have been working closely with us. 
We agree that the paper contains an excel¬ 
lent statement of the necessity for a pro¬ 
gram such as ours, the problems we face In 
Ixururlng its proper operation as well as many 
concrete suggestions for strengthening the 
program. The credo at the end of the paper 
la particularly impressive, and It is one of 
the best summaries to date of the message 
we are carrying to people throughout the 
world. 

You have asked for my reaction to pages 
5 and 6, or that portion of the paper under 
the heading, "What we ought to remember." 
I would like to assure you of my agreement 
on the points which the authors have made 
in this section, and in doing so I would like 
to restate what I consider to be six very 
specific objectives of our program. They 
are: 

1. To expose the vicious nature of Soviet 
communism. 

2. To place peyehologlcal obstacles in the 
path of Soviet Communist aggression. 

3. To instill in people of free nations the 
desire to cooperate with America, 

4. To build a spirit of unity, determina¬ 
tion and confidence In all nations of the 
free world. 

5. To promote a better understanding of 
the United States among the peoples of the 
world. 

6. To strengthen cooperative International 
relations. 

There are our objectives, and our plan for 
achieving them is to reach the people of the 
world by every means at our disposal. We 
are in daily communication with millions of 
people in many countries throughout the 
world by means of radio broadcasts, motion 
pictures, and press material. Our exchange 
of persons program and the maintenance of 
United States information centers abroad 
provide still further means for Americans to 
meet and talk to people of other lands and 
for persons in other countries to visit the 
United States and to see American democ¬ 
racy in action. 

1 would like to turn now to the specific 
points raised under the heading "What we 
ought to remember." The first statement 
says, "We must make it clear that we do not 
want to impose; we do not want to destroy." 
I agree wholeheartedly with this statement 
and assure you that we believe we have no 
more right to impose our way of life on 
people In other countries than the Soviet 
Union has to impose communism on the 
rest of the world. In this connection, please 
refer back to two of the six objectives I have 
outlined above, namely, that we want to 
expose the vicious nature of Soviet commu¬ 
nism and we want to instill in people of 
free nations the desire to cooperate with 
America. This is certainly not to say that 
we want to actively Impose on other nations 
a new way of political or economic life, or 
that we are trying to save any particular 
form of society at the expense of mankind 
In any part of the world. We recognize that 
evolution and change are inherent rules of 
nature, but we also recc^nize that evolution 
and change should be the result of peaceful 
means rather than force. We intend, there¬ 
fore. that our message shall be one of free¬ 
dom designed to Insure a condition whereby 
human dignity will be maintained, and the 
individual will be able to enjoy the freedoms 
to which the authors of this article have 
referred In their credo—^1. e., freedom from 
want, freedom from fear, freedom to chooee, 
and freedom to help shape his own destiny. 

We do not want to make the mistake of 
regarding democracy as an end In itself. 
Instead, we believe democracy as we know 
it In the United States is a means to an 
end whereby the maximum benefits of life 
are experienced because of the freedom we 
enjoy under our democratic way of life. 
This ties in with the fifth objective I have 
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listed, namely, that we want to promote a 
better understanding of the United States 
among the peoples of the world. With a 
better understanding of our way of life, we 
believe they will want to emulate in their 
own countries the conditions which have 
made America the free and abundant coun¬ 
try that It la today. 

The authors of the article are quite right 
in stating that only failure would result If 
we were to offer to the people of Europe 
liberalism and democracy wrapped in an 
optimistic package. We are fully aware of 
the historical disappointments experienced 
by certain European countries and can well 
understand the skepticism of many Euro¬ 
pean people. We do not try to exploit these 
conditions by offering false promises of a 
better world. It would avail us nothing to 
counter the false promises of the Soviets 
with more false promises of our own, and 
so we conffne ourselves to a hard-hitting 
campaign of truth which enco^lrages indi¬ 
viduals to exercise their basic right and free¬ 
dom to choose the system under which they 
will live. 

In reaching people in Asia by our point 
4 program, our aim is to help them to help 
themselves. We realize that an attitude of 
superiority will not win us friends, and that 
consequently, the aid we send them and the 
manner in which that aid will be used, must 
be decided with the full participation and 
Initiative of the recipient. Our task is not 
to recreate the world in our own image. We 
arc engaged, in .tead, in an effort to 
strengthen our ties with other cotmtrles as 
a means of further securing the integrity and 
well-being of the free world. Economic 
strength, in which point 4 plays a vital role, 
is one of the fundamental conditions we 
desire to establish. In the information pro¬ 
gram every effort la made to interpret point 
4 aid and to relate it to a situation in which 
people are making a determined attempt to 
create a better life for themselves by using 
their natural and human resources more 
fully and effectively. Our treatment of the 
point 4 programs stresses the Idea of co¬ 
operation and Joint action toward mutually 
desirable goals. We also stress the fact that 
the United States is not engaged in d.'aftlng 
master blueprints to govern the economic 
development of all countries. We are, how¬ 
ever, prepared to consult with and to assist 
friendly countries in working out their plans 
for economic stability and development. 

You have inquired how the article entitled 
"What Shall Our Message Be?” has been, or 
will be, put to productive use in the Depart¬ 
ment, and in answering this question I 
would like to refer to the seven suggestions 
the authors have made under the final head¬ 
ing of "Strategy notes.” First, they have 
suggested that we concentrate on th'' people 
of the world whose minds are not already in 
"iron molds." The very extensiveness of our 
program will show that we have been doing 
this since its inception. I am listing below 
the countries throughout the world in which 
various phases of our programs were in op¬ 
eration during fiscal year 1961. since I be¬ 
lieve such a list will dispell all doubt that 
we are directing our programs toward any 
one limited area: 

Aden, Afghanistan, Algeria, Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium. Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, 
Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den¬ 
mark, Egypt, Eire, Ethiopia, Finland, Prance, 
Free China, Creece, Guatemala, Hungary, 
Iceland, India. Indochina, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Italy, Jordan. Lebanon, Libya, 
Luxembiug, Malaya. Mexico, Morocco. Ni¬ 
geria. Norway, North Korea. Pakistan, Pan¬ 
ama, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Eu- 
mania, Russia, e^'udi Arabia. South Korea, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria. Thailand, 
The Netherlands, Trieste, Tunisia. Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 


In addition to the work we have been do¬ 
ing In these coirntries, you will be inter¬ 
ested in knowing that by the end of fiscal 
year 1051, the Voice of America programs 
were being broadcast in 45 languages. 

Secondly, the authors have pointed out 
the need for a clear message, one which is 
unambiguous, simple, pointed, plausible, and 
not easily distorted. We believe that our 
programs, which are dedicated to relaying 
the message of human freedom to people 
throughout the world, carry such a message. 

The third suggestion is that by means of 
pretests on small samples of a population 
we determine In advance what the particu¬ 
lar context of our Information and educa¬ 
tional exchange programs will be, thereby 
insuring plausibility and effecttvenees. In 
this connection we have used scientific re¬ 
search organizations where available and we 
have received this type of guidance from 
our own officers in the field who are In dally 
communication with the people In countries 
to which they are assigned, and are, con¬ 
sequently, in a position to keep us informed 
of the Information requirements of the 
people and to evaluate the effect of our pro¬ 
grams. This suggestion goes on to say we 
should benefit by information to be obtained 
from defectors, and I must assure you this 
has been done from the beginning. From 
numerous interviews of this type, our offi¬ 
cers in the field have obtained information 
regarding the number of people who are 
reached by our programs and the effect of 
our programs on these people. They have 
also obtained many extremely worth-while 
suggestions regarding program content. 

1 would also like to refer to the fourth 
and fifth suggestions regarding the technique 
of irony and the use of slogans. Many of 
our broadcasts have used In the past, and 
continue to use. irony, satire, and ridicule In 
getting their point across, and our press and 
publications program has made wide use of 
cartoons, posters, and slogans during the 
last year. 

The sixth suggestion is that we avoid words 
spoiled by the Soviets. I would like to assure 
you that we are constantly on the offensive 
with our progranui and It is only in the belief 
that It Is our duty not to let Russian lies 
about America go unanswered that we have 
occasion to use any of the Soviet terms at all. 
Even then our reference to their terms Is 
confined to refuting the big lies, ridiculing 
the lesser ones, and ignoring the rest of them 

Suggestion No. 7 is concerned with 
“• * * a Voice for America at home." 

The people in the United States have 
shown considerable Interest In our broad¬ 
casts and In the other phases of our pro¬ 
grams. We. In turn, have been glad to 
receive their questions, criticisms, and sug¬ 
gestions and have answered them In every 
Instance. It may be that we will be per¬ 
mitted to adopt a suggestion for having a 
16- to 20-mlnute weekly report to the people 
about our program. We would welcome an 
opportunity to tell the people of America 
not only about our Voice of America broad¬ 
casts, but also about the other phases of our 
work. 

I regret that it Is not possible to go Into 
all of the Interesting points In the article 
at this time, but there is something I would 
like to discuss here, and that is the authors' 
statement on page 4 that "We must con¬ 
stantly emphasize our Interest In the Rus¬ 
sian people and the people of the satellite 
countries, clearly and constantly distin¬ 
guishing between the Soviet regime and the 
dictatorships in satellite countries on the 
one hand, and the people who live In those 
areas and their national symbols on the oth¬ 
er hand." This is a theme which has re- 
celved a great deal of consideration and has 
been used in our broadcasts since 1047 when 
we initiated the Voice of America programs 
to the Soviet Union. It has been further 


developed and reemphasized since that time, 
and one of the most recent expressions 
thereof is found in our radio and press cov¬ 
erage of the McMahon-Ribicoff resolution 
regarding the abiding friendship of the 
American people for all other peoples, in¬ 
cluding the peoples of the Soviet Union. 

In conducting the International Informa¬ 
tion and Educational Exchange programs, 
we give full cognizance to the different po¬ 
litical, economic, and social conditions in 
the many countries where the programs are 
in operation. Full consideration is being 
given, and has been given in the past, to the 
various points which the authors have In¬ 
dicated we should remember about Europe 
and Asia. 

We appreciate the fact that, in planning 
our broadcasts, or our press and motion- 
picture output, the problem of Judging the 
recipient’s reaction to our programs is a 
very basic one If we are to avoid losing sight 
of our listeners’ desires and Interests, by 
thinking of our listeners In American terms 
rather than in their own terms. The USIE 
staff, both domestic and overseas, consists 
of many trained radio, press, and film spe¬ 
cialists as well as experienced people work¬ 
ing on the exchange of persons programs 
and the maintenance of USIE overseas mis¬ 
sions and libraries and reading rooms. We 
believe that by having this staff work to¬ 
gether with area specialists in the Depart¬ 
ment and Foreign Service, we are able to 
take advantage of skills possessed by people 
in many lines of endeavor. We also believe 
it is the interweaving of the experience and 
skill of the USIE staff and the area special¬ 
ists, which gives us an unbeatable combina¬ 
tion for insuring the effectiveness of our 
programs. 

I am sure you know how much I appreciate 
the continued Interest you have shown in 
our programs, and the support which you 
have given us. Thank you again for for¬ 
warding the article. I am very glad to have 
this opportunity of discussing it with you. 

Sincerely yours, 

Edward W. Barrett, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Flood Control 
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HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

OK OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday, July 24.1951 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic results of the floods in the very 
heart of our country bring dramatically 
to our attention the carelessness with 
which we have despoiled our forests and 
laid bare our fields. 

Naturally there is a hue and cry for 
dams and reservoirs, for man-made 
methods of flood control costing millions 
If not billions of dollars. Little is being 
said of the need to replace the trees by 
which nature holds floods in control and 
spreads her rains more widely and so 
more safely across her lands. 

Much of this can be done by one- 
family farmers and landholders, as well 
as by mine owners and others who cut 
over great tracts of forest lands, leaving 
them bare instead of replanting them 
with trees which in due course would, of 
themselves, give fair return in dollars, 
even while they held the soil and served 
nature in her need for rain control. 
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The States would do well to emulate 
my great State of Ohio, which passed a 
law in the twenties. Introduced by my 
husband, Chester C. Bolton, who, before 
his service in this House, introduced a 
bill into the Ohio Legislature to exempt 
from taxation such land as shall have 
been planted with trees. 

This was in great contrast to the 
action of one of the more Northern 
States which put a tax on such planting, 
so discouraging the mine owners who 
had cut over the land to get out the ore 
and who wanted to replace the need^ 
trees. The tax could well have been 
placed upon the lumber that would have 
been available for cutting several decades 
later. 

The Missouri floods have destroyed 
vast acres of farm land. Topsoil will All 
the reservoirs built to control the raging 
waters and much will be carried down 
to form more deltas In the Qulf of 
Mexico. So it was in Egypt many cen¬ 
turies ago. Let us learn our lesson; let 
us plant unlimited numbers of trees; let 
us learn contour plowing; let us work 
with nature, not against her; end let us 
hope it is not too late to stem the tide 
of waste and destruction that we are 
responsible for. 

Mr. Speaker. I am Including In my 
remarks an editorial from the Washing¬ 
ton Post of July 18.1951—although I do 
not agree with It in detail—because it 
points up many matters that are vital 
to the future of this country: 

Arriat thx Flood 

As the dirty work of mopping up begins 
in Kansas and Missouri after the disastrous 
flood, some serious long-range thought needs 
to be given to the lesson of the calamity. 
In the Judgment of the Chief of Engineers, 
Maj. Qen. Lewis A. Pick, that lesson seem¬ 
ingly Is a call to build more dams and stor¬ 
age reservoirs. But the real lesson, it seems 
to US. is a great deal more fundamental. It 
points to the compelling need for river 
valley conservation and development, not on 
the present hlt-or-miss basis, but according 
to an Integrated plan. 

This newspaper observed the other day 
that ‘‘although field terracing, grasslands, 
and proper forest management wiU not of 
themselves prevent aU floods, they are essen¬ 
tial Ingredients of flood control." The 
trouble is that many of those ingredients are 
being neglected in the concentration on one 
or two aspects of flood control. No one could 
deny that dams and reservoirs are necessary 
to deal with present conditions after years 
of abuse of the land. But the most effective 
of all dams is the earth itself with Its natural 
cover. 

It is this factor which has received Insuf¬ 
ficient attention, for example, in the gran¬ 
diose program for the Missouri River em¬ 
bodied *n the Pick-Sloan plan. This plan 
has been described as an arrangement of 
convenience between the Army engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation to let each 
proceed its separate way. There are some 
good things in it, along with what in our 
opinion is an expensive boondoggle in the 
plan to extend navigation up the Missouri. 
But it makes little allowance for the work 
on individual farms, the reforestation of de¬ 
nuded hiUsides, the restoration of the water 
table, and the attempt to regain a natural 
balance-all parts of a rounded program. 
Indeed, there are many who believe that the 
vast dams and reservoirs flooding thousands 
of a<»es will become useless because of ailta- 
tlon without comparable work where the 
water falls. 


It la poaelble that too much has 

been placed upon the controversial electrlo- 
power aspects of valley development, where¬ 
as the conservation benefits have not been 
stressed enough. Integrated treatment of 
natural resources can be accomplished In 
two ways—by integrating the agencies con¬ 
cerned with conservation end development 
Into a XMpartment of Natural Resources with 
a single unified program, an end which 
seems as far away as ever—or by a separate 
valley development authority. The latter 
seems to us the more attainable. It does not 
matter what the authority is called or 
whether It la patterned on the Tennessee 
Valley Authority or upon some different 
scheme with more popular participation. 
The Important thing Is to obtain more un¬ 
derstanding of the sobering fact that none 
of the advertised depletion of minerals or 
other resources poses as serious a threat to 
the country as the continued washing away 
of Its topsoil. 


Mystery of the BSisting Beef 
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Tuesday, July 24, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I am Including as part of my remarks 
two editorials which are pertinent to the 
present controversy over the high prices 
of meat and call special attention to 
the editorial entitled “Mystery,*’ which 
indicates that 30 percent of available 
beef is not reaching local meat markets, 
because of OPS regulations. 1 am in¬ 
cluding both editorials which appeared in 
the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal on 
July 18, 1951; 

MvsTsav? 

Last week the country's 12 leading live¬ 
stock markets received 39 percent more 
cattle than the preceding week, and within 
3 percent as many as the same week last year. 
But during the week, the 95 leading beef-pro¬ 
ducing plants were able to buy under OPS 
compliance ceiling prices only about 70 per¬ 
cent of cattle they bought during the same 
week last year. 

‘‘For the sixth straight week," says the 
American Meat Institute, "these 95 plants 
have been forced to work at reduced produc¬ 
tion rates, ranging between 30 to 47 per¬ 
cent down from corresponding weeks of a 
year earlier, because of their inability to buy 
sufficient cattle without running the risk of 
breaking OPS regulations carrying penal¬ 
ties of heavy fines and Jail sentences for vio¬ 
lations. A serious and disturbing situation 
is developing, too, because of the fact that 
these leading plants are those upon which 
pharmaceutical manufacturers rely for vital 
byproducts, such as glands, froiA which to 
prepare many medicines Important to the 
medical profession for saving life, relieving 
pain, and the treatment of serious diseases 
and physical ailments. Many of the plants 
surveyed have been unable to supply normal 
quantities of beef to their retailer custom¬ 
ers for availability to the public. In some 
weas, especially those distant from points 
to production, retail stores have been sold 
out of certain popular cuts, when they had 
them at all, early In the day. This has been 
especially true of such cuts as round steak 
•nd sirloin.*' 

Where did the cattle go that the 06 lead¬ 
ing beef-produelng plants were unable to 
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buy? They are no longer standing around 
the la leading livestock markets. 

Tnosx Chkapeh Cuts 

Folks who think their meat bills are too 
high might try using some of the cheaper 
cuts for a change. Home economics and nu¬ 
trition specialists toss out tliat thought. 
Using moist heat at low temperatures, cuts 
like chuck, brisket and plate of beef, hock 
and butt of pork, and rolled shoulder and 
shoulder chops of lamb can, In the hands 
of a good cook, produce delectable dishes 
at considerable less cost than the steaks 
and roasts which most housewives seem to 
prefer. But there Is the rub. Housewives 
not only prefer beef over pork, and the more 
expensive cuts over the cheaper ones, but 
most of them seem to have the funds to buy 
what they want. Correcting that situation 
would appear to be beyond the power of 
Government. 


Loll of Admiral Sherman Great Blow 
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Tuesday, July H, 1951 

Mrs. HOQERB of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing article by David Lawrence, from 
the Boston Traveler of July 23, 1951: 

Today in Washinoton 
(By David Lawrence) 
lobs op admiral bhkrman great blow 

WAsnxNGTON, July 23.—Loss of Admiral 
Bherman Is a tragedy for the United States at 
a critical time In its history, for he was the 
"brains" of our global strategy and one of 
the most brilliant military leaders this coun¬ 
try has produced. 

It was not only that Admiral Bherman, as 
chief of staff to Admiral Nlmltz. planned 
the strategy and worked out the over-all 
operations In the sweep of American forces 
across the Pacific In World War II, but he 
became, In the postwar years, a great asset 
to top planning through his Intimate expe¬ 
rience as commander of our fleet in the 
Mediterranean. He was the only high official 
on active duty here who had participated In 
command of Army, Navy, and Air forces In 
the last war. 

Admiral Sherman’s entry into the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as Chief of Naval Operations 
when Admiral Denfeld was removed helped 
slowly, but surely, to solve a very difficult 
situation as between the armed services. He 
recognized that morale had been sagging In 
the Navy, due to interservlce friction. He 
knew. also, the importance of reconciling 
differences In discussions with the heads of 
other services. 

When the legislation designed to bring 
about Integration of the armed services 
In 1947, Admiral Sherman, at the suggestion 
of tho late Secretary of Defense, James Por- 
restal, took over the task of harmonizing 
differences. When he was called to become 
Chief of Naval Operations In November 1949, 
there were some Navy men who thought he 
would become a “political stooge" of the ad¬ 
ministration and would not stand for the 
traditional policies of the Navy. He soon 
dispelled that Idea, and only last week, this 
correspondent heard high Navy officers who 
had been critical of Sherman In the early 
stages, singing his prsUses as having done 
the best Job that anyone could have done 
for the Navy. 
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Forrest Sherman wlU be remembered for 
his thoroughness and fidelity of his assign¬ 
ments. He wUl be remembered for his effi¬ 
cient manner of presenting the needs of the 
Navy to other officials in the executive branch 
of the Government and to the committees 
of Congress. He will be remembered by Navy 
men for his Independence and his steadfast¬ 
ness. For at a time when Secretary of the 
Navy Matthews attempted to punish Arleigh 
Burke, a Pacific war hero, and prevent him 
from being prcmoted to the rank of admiral, 
the simple, straightforward presentation of 
the case which Admiral Sherman made per¬ 
sonally to the President w'on Mr. Truman’s 
approval, and Burke got the promotion. 

Time and again as Admiral Sherman In 
recent months discussed with this writer the 
events in Korea and the MacArthur hearings 
and various matters of vital concern In world 
strategy, there was always the clear-cut de¬ 
votion to the best Interests of the United 
States and an unwillingness to let political 
considerations in a domestic sense ever affect 
his Judgment of what ought to be done in a 
military sense. The Nation may well mourn 
the death of Admiral Sherman. He was a 
great American. 

It will be a hard Job for the President to 
detlgnate someone now to succeed Admiral 
Bho^man who will have the same confidence 
t'lat the entire Navy had in their deceased 
Chief. It wil not be easy to find a naval 
officer who matches his knowledge of strat- 
and his statesmanship. 

What is particularly tragic is that Admiral 
S-ie:man. who had been entrusted with the 
delicate mission of bringing Spain into mili¬ 
tary alliance with the United States, did not 
have time to report to the Joint Chiefs. He 
alone carried in his head all the background 
of the conferences with General Franco and 
other officials—and now that task probably 
will have to be done over again. Who can 
do it? Maybe Admiral Robert Carney, now 
our commander In the Mediterranean and a 
former Deputy Chief of Naval Operations. 
As for a successor here in the post of Chief 
of Naval Operations, Admiral A. W. Rad¬ 
ford, commander in chief of the fleet In the 
Pacific, is by all odds the logical choice from 
the standpoint of ability and experience. 


The William Oatit Case 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent. I enclose a news let¬ 
ter by the Honorable William Bray, of 
the Indiana Seventh District, in which 
he so ably expresses the hope that prompt 
and positive action be taken in the Wil¬ 
liam Oatls case: 

A Congressman Reports, No. 24 

International kidnaping is nothing new. 
Precedents have been established as to the 
best method for dealing with foreign thugs 
who kidnap American citizens, but they are 
not being followed today. 

In 1904, an American merchant named 
Perdicaris was kidnaped and held for ran¬ 
som by a Moroccan bandit called Ralsuli. 
President Theodore Roosevelt, who had a 
knack for making the Importance of the 
United States known abroad, did not wait to 
act. He told his Secretary ot State John Hay 
to cable the United States consul this blunt 
Statement; “Perdicaris alive or Ralsuli dead.’* 

His verbal arrow hit the target. Perdicaris 
was released unharmed, and the Incident was 
over. 


Times have certainly changed since the 
days of Teddy Roosevelt. When an American 
businessman, Robert Voegler, was imprisoned 
In Hungary on trumped-up charges, the 
President took no action. Voegler wasted 
away In Jail for 17 months while the State 
Department made a deal for his release. 
We had to bargain with hoodlums. 

Now the State Department policy of “wait 
until the dust settles” is being applied to 
the imprisonment of a Hoosier newspaper¬ 
man. 

William Oatls. an Associated Press corre¬ 
spondent from Marion, Ind., has been sent 
to jail by the Communist Government of 
Czechoslovakia. He is charged with being a 
United States spy, but his only “crime" was 
his attempt to report fairly and honestly 
the news from behind the iron curtain. 

Representative John V. Beamer, Republi¬ 
can. of Indiana, has Introduced a resolution 
calling for a halt to all trade with Czecho¬ 
slovakia. (Our Imports from that country 
totaled more than $7,000,000 during the first 
3 months of this year. In addition to help¬ 
ing the Communists, we are hurting Ameri¬ 
can labor.) 

BF.AMrR also favors a complete break in 
diplomatic relations if the Czechs do not 
free Oatls. 

I support his resolution 100 percent. 

Other Congressmen have suggested that 
we deport all Soviet reporters now in this 
country. It was also recommended that If 
the State Department cannot guarantee the 
safety of our citizens behind the iron cur¬ 
tain they should all be brought home. We 
should not have to bargain with “hooligans." 

Certainly some drastic action is necessary 
to stop this shamelui treatment of our coun¬ 
trymen. When foreign governments perpe¬ 
trate such outrages on our citizens, it is evi¬ 
dence of the failure of our State Department 
to maintain the prestige abroad which the 
United States had enjoyed since the War of 
1812, 


Conviction of William N. Oatii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent. I 
include an editorial from the Clarksdale 
Press-Register, of Clarksdale, Miss., July 
19,1951. Affirmative action by our Gov¬ 
ernment in the case of William Oatis is 
necessary in this Communist war against 
the free press: 

The Iron Curtain—^N o Free Press 

The iron curtain countries have totally 
destroyed anything even remotely resembling 
a free press within their own borders. Now 
they are trying to moke certain that no news 
concerning them, save for official govern¬ 
ment hand-outs, reaches the rest of the 
world. 

That Is about the only logical deduction 
that can be drawn from Czechoslovakia’s 
conviction of William N. Oatls, an American 
and an Associated Press correspondent, on 
charges of spying out state secrets and re¬ 
porting slanders and lies, and his sentenc¬ 
ing to 10 years in prison. 

So far as can be ascertained. Mr. Oatis' 
crime consisted of trying to do his job 
properly. He did what every good reporter 
In every free country does every day—that is, 
he sought and reported the news. As is cus¬ 
tomary with every press service, his supe¬ 


riors In the AP organization gave him assign¬ 
ments and he did his best to carry them out. 
These assignments were in no way unusual, 
and none of them could be considered “spy¬ 
ing" as that word is understood in the West¬ 
ern World. But in the Communist world 
spying means anything which displeases the 
heads of state. The laws are so drawn that 
anyone, citizen or foreigner, can be severely 
punished for saying and writing things 
which wouldn’t cause an eyebrow to be lifted 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Oatls’ ordeal followed the usual pat¬ 
tern. He was held incommunicado for 70 
days. He was not allowed to contact his 
friends or American officials. The State De¬ 
partment has formally charged that his so- 
called confession was prepared by the Czech 
secret police, and that he rehearsed it under 
police direction. This confession, the State 
Department added, was only the admission 
of an American reporter that in the high tra¬ 
ditions of his profession he was attempting 
under the most unfavorable conditions to 
report a true picture of conditions and events 
in Czechoslovakia as he saw them. It said 
further that Oatis' conviction shows that 
the present regime in Czechoslovakia fears 
truth, hates liberty, and knows no Justice. 

The Western World has learned something 
about how confessions of this character are 
obtained. The victim is subjected to merci¬ 
less questioning. He is given little food. 
He is kept awake for days and nights on 
end. He is alternately threatened and 
cajoled. He is beaten. The whole idea is 
to break down the will—to bring the man 
to a point of mental and physical exhaus¬ 
tion and despair where nothing matters ex¬ 
cept that he sign and agree to anything. 
This happened to Robert Vogeler a id others. 
It undoubtedly happened to Oatls. 

What can the Government do to protect 
our newsmen in the Communist nations? 
Alexander Jones, President of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, has suggest¬ 
ed that, in reprisal for the treatment of 
Oatis. the trade privileges now given Czecho¬ 
slovakia in the American zone of Germany 
be withdrawn Others think we should go 
much further. As an example, the Portland 
Oregonian said editorially, "If the United 
States does not get its back up soon, these 
kldnapings, pseudo trials, extorted confes¬ 
sions. and imprisonment of Americans will 
become chronic. Our Government should 
give Immediate study, with a view of ac¬ 
tion, of the possible effects of making the 
iron curtain a two-way barrier; that is, 
the withdrawal from outlaw nations of all 
American nationals and the complete sev¬ 
erance of diplomatic relations, plus an air¬ 
tight ban on all commercial transactions 
between these countries and the United 
States " This may seem to be an extreme 
policy. But, In dealing with communism, 
it may prove to be the only feasible one. 


Foreign Policy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, IRVING M. IVES 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 24,1951 
Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that there he printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled *‘No War—No Peace," which I 
made before a luncheon plenary session 
of the Colgate University conference on 
American foreign policy, on Sunday, 
July 22. at Hamilton, N. Y. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It is a great pleasure to appear on this 
program today. Ever since your first annual 
conference on American foreign policy, I 
have desired to he present at one of your 
sessions. This is the first time I have been 
able to do so. 

Furthermore, the theme of this particular 
session is not a new one to me. Last April 
In New York City I spoke on the same sub¬ 
ject. Although I shall not repeat that speech 
on this occasion, 1 would bring to your at¬ 
tention a number of points which I empha¬ 
sized at that time. They are as pertinent 
and as true today as they were then, and 
public reaction to them has increased their 
relative importance. 

Let us not be deluded by the so-called 
truce or agenda connected with it or by any 
cease-fire resulting from it, which may oc¬ 
cur in Korea. Let us remember that this 
action will have taken place as a result of 
the suggestion of a spokesman of Soviet 
Russia. Let us remember, also, that the 
negotiations between our forces and the 
Chinese Reds and North Koreans were in¬ 
itially carried on according to their terms, 
at their stipulated time, at their picked lo¬ 
cation, and in their prescribed fashion. 

Indeed, let us not forget that, ever since 
the close of World War II. the very idea of 
peace in the world has been in a major 
sense illusory. To the extent that Soviet 
Russia has not yet made a direct attack 
upon us or our allies, to the extent that a 
state of war has not actually been declared 
by us, by any of our allies, or by Soviet 
Russia, we have been at peace but all of 
us know that In reality a condition of war 
has existed ever since June 26, 1950, when 
the Soviet-inspired attack by the North Ko¬ 
reans violated the thirty-eighth parallel. 

In the European theater, to be sure, 
Soviet strategy thus far has not called for a 
hot war; but the difference between a cold 
war and a hot war is merely a difference of 
degree and severity. The motive, the intent, 
the purpose, and the objective In both types 
of war are Identical. 

The very fact that, during the period since 
the close of World War II, Soviet Russia has 
been devoting her chief effort to the pro¬ 
duction of armament and the raising of 
armies, while the free world has been dis¬ 
arming and struggling to rehabilitate its 
peoples and to restore its economies as pre¬ 
liminary steps to the restoration of peace and 
freedom everywhere. Is Indicative of the 
sinister purpose of the Soviets. The very 
fact that, during this same period, through 
Intrigue and subterfuge and infiltration, So¬ 
viet Russia has been pursuing a course of 
aggression and conquest among her neigh¬ 
bors, provides further conclusive evidence 
of her diabolical intent. The very fact that, 
by obstructive tactics, Soviet Russia has con¬ 
spired with her satellites to make the United 
Nations virtually impotent and to frustrate 
Its every effort to preserve peace and to es¬ 
tablish security against aggression and at¬ 
tack for every nation on earth, offers un¬ 
deniable proof of Soviet Russia’s intent to 
conquer the world and to destroy all free¬ 
dom and to this end to employ every effec¬ 
tive device at her command. 

Alarmed by these facts, the free nations 
of the world have taken collective action 
for the sake of self-preservation. Progress 
In these efforts toward collective security 
has been marked especially by the Rio Treaty, 
the Greek-Turklsh aid program, the Mar¬ 
shall plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
the mutual defense program. And now, un¬ 
der the terms of that treaty and as a part 
of the defense program, the United States 
Is in the process of sending additional Armed 
Forces to Europe. 

It Is unfortunate. Indeed, If there are those 
In our Government who seek to gain par- 
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tlsan advantage by playing politics with the 
question of national security. Although 
neither one of them should be thus accused 
Of base motive, some weeks ago the London 
Times made the amusing suggestion that a 
debate between former President Hoover and 
.General MacArthur would be very instruc¬ 
tive. According to the Times, "General Mac¬ 
Arthur wants much more war than does the 
administration and Mr. Hoover wants much 
less, while the right wing of the Republican 
Party agrees 100 percent with both of them *’ 

To the everlasting credit of General Mac¬ 
Arthur, his appearance before the Senate 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Com¬ 
mittees, as well as the ensuing hearings held 
by these committees, have done much to 
clear an atmosphere which had become mur¬ 
ky with individual ambitions and charged 
with politics. Most significantly all of our 
top military commanders have been in agree¬ 
ment that the menace of Soviet imperialism 
is global and that the conflict against com¬ 
munism calls for global strategy. 

It is most distressing to observe, however, 
that so many Americans do not yet seem 
to be aware of the deadly peril now confront¬ 
ing our country. At the same time, it is 
even more distressing to observe that so 
many other Americans, apparently aware of 
this peril, seem to be indifferent to it, 

I sometimes wonder if these phenomena 
are indicative of decadence to which, it has 
been alleged, our American society is suc¬ 
cumbing, At any rate, such a condition 
would seem to bo in line with ideas concern¬ 
ing us which have been and are being broad¬ 
cast by the Soviets. 

As long as there remains In the world an 
aggressor as powerful and ruthless as is So¬ 
viet Russia, there can be no peace. Periods 
of comparative calm, when there is little or 
no fighting, must not delude us and our al¬ 
lies into thinking that peace has come. In¬ 
deed, such a delusion can be our greatest 
danger as we proceed with preparations for 
defense. This delusion can be the Achilles* 
heel of the Western World. More than any¬ 
thing else, it can cause our ultimate down¬ 
fall and destruction. 

As pertinent to these observations, I not¬ 
ed with much interest General Bradley’s re¬ 
cent comment to the effect that a cease-fire 
in Korea might increase, rather than dimin¬ 
ish, the danger of Soviet attack elsewhere. 
In fact. It seems to be generally recognized 
that Russia has not been happy about the 
Korean situation, that United Nations’ re¬ 
sistance there was unexpected and caught 
her off balance; and that she would prefer 
to call it a doy and open up on some other 
front—or perhaps try to lull us to sleep by 
playing possum. 

So it Is that this year and the years im¬ 
mediately ahead may be for America among 
the most trying years In our whole history. 
Our approximately 80,000 war casualties in 
Korea, Including almost 25,000 dead and 
missing in action, have made an impres¬ 
sion upon many Americans, which can be 
erased only by the final defeat of Commu¬ 
nist aggression as a menace to our free so¬ 
ciety. The question naturally arises: Have 
the American people the courage, the forti¬ 
tude, indeed the character, to meet and 
overcome the Communist challenge? 

Pious pronouncements and congressional 
compromises will never suffice for this pur¬ 
pose. They can only befuddle issues and 
confuse the public. 

If we are to meet the challenge head-on, 
we must not only undertake, but complete, 
an adequate preparedness program. This 
undertaking's truly global In scope. 

It means American manpower In the 
Armed Forces and on the production line. 
If It is to be effective. It will cause scarcities 
In some Important and essential consumer 
goods; It will stimulate anew the inflation 
spiral: It will require at least the amount of 


controls over prices, wages, credit, critical 
materials, and distribution generally, which 
were put in effect under the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act of 1050 and have received so 
much criticism as presently to threaten their 
continuation. 

It means American-aid programs in those 
countries which have not yet had sufOclent 
economic recovery to assure their ability to 
exist independently. It means the contri¬ 
bution of American assistance and know¬ 
how to those areas of the world which, un¬ 
less rescued by the blesBlngs of freedom and 
independence, are likely to become victims 
of Soviet scheming and treachery. It means 
that, as expounders of freedom and equality, 
we Americans are called upon to exercise the 
courage of our convictions right here at 
home. 

It is tragic that so many of our fellow 
countrymen arc unconvinced of the truth in 
what I state. And yet, their suspicions are 
not without some Justification. 

The fact of the matter is that a substantial 
number of the American people do not wish 
to entrust Mr. Truman with the powers 
which are essential to the Presidency If our 
preparedness program is to be completed 
properly and on time. It is most disturbing 
that so many Americans appear to be more 
Interested In disparaging and discrediting 
Mr. Truman than in licking communism and 
In dealing appropriately with the dangerous 
problems which beset us. The reasons for 
this extraordinary attitude are, nevertheless, 
apparent. 

Lack of a definite foreign policy—in fact, a 
most dubious foreign policy, if any at all 
until very recently—In the Far East and un¬ 
savory disclosures concerning State Depart¬ 
ment personnel and activities have occa¬ 
sioned a public distrust which borders on 
outright hostility toward many of those re¬ 
sponsible for our foreign affairs. (At this 
point, I would mention one of the brighter 
aspects of a generally grime setting and pay 
tribute to my farmer colleague in the United 
States Senate and our distinguished Ambas¬ 
sador at Large. John Foster Dulles, for hla 
extraordinary contribution to peace in so suc¬ 
cessfully directing the formulation of the 
pending Treaty of Peace with Japan.) The 
confusion, Incompetence, and questionable 
practices, which so patently exists in certain 
administrative agencies, have reduced public 
confidence in the administration and in 
Government generally. The utter lack of 
leadership on the part of the President him¬ 
self and hia personal shortcomings, Including 
his unfortunate displays of temper, have 
still further aggravated the situation. Per¬ 
haps, moBi of all, the abominable manner In 
which he removed General MacArthur from 
his Far East commands has contributed sub¬ 
stantially to the ever-lncreaalng public In¬ 
dignation toward Mr. Truman. 

Recognizing as I do and critical as 1 am 
of the faults and weaknesses of the President 
and his administration, I would be blindly 
bigoted if I were to condone the prejudiced 
criticism and fault-finding of those who 
condemn everything which Mr. Truman does, 
solely because he Is the chief apostle of the 
New or Fair Deal. I admit that it is difficult 
to obtain national unity when so large a 
proportion of the American people are with¬ 
out confidence in their Chief Executive. But 
the fact remains that Mr. Truman is our 
Chief Executive and. if the Lord permits, he 
will remain our Chief Executive for no less 
than another year and a half; the American 
people decided this question In 1948. The 
further fact remains that partisanship and 
animosity toward Mr. Truman can never 
Justify the divided Nation which they are 
producing or the aid and comfort to the 
Kremlin which they are providing. 

It Is regrettable that the President has so 
defied the Congress and been so contemptu¬ 
ous of its legitimate prerogatives that con¬ 
siderable ill-feeling toward him has arisen 
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among its lAembers. Ttils condition, liow- 
ever, can never excuse the Congress for fall* 
Ing to do Its share in Its relationship toward 
him. Angry as many of us may be because 
of overt acts by the President, we cannot 
afford to lose our perspective. Only through 
reason and common sense and rationality 
can the Nation, in the present clrcumstanoee. 
prepare to meet whatever the future may 
hold for us. 

Call present conditions what wo wlll>— 
peace or war—^we must prepare lor the worst. 
And we miut have the com'sge and faith and 
conviction to continue In this preparation 
and defense as long as we and the free world 
are threatened by powerful forces of aggres¬ 
sion. Upon our capacity, temporarily at least* 
to endure genuine privation and sacrifice de¬ 
pends our ultimate survival as a free people. 

Never has American character been put 
to greater tost. Never have Americans more 
needed the help of Almighty God to do the 
Job that must be done. 


Duty of Eligible Citueas To Vote in 
National and Off-Year Electioai 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

or worni DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 24,19S1 

Mr. LANOER. Mr. President. I have 
in my hand an address on the subject 
of the duty of eligible citizens to cast 
their votes in national and off-year elec¬ 
tions, delivered by Harry L. Bnunond, 
chalman of the Citizens National Af¬ 
fairs Committee, at the meeting of the 
executive committee, held at the Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, on 
July 23.1951. It is one of the very finest 
speeches I have heard on this subject. 
1 ask unanimous consent that I may have 
it printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

As chairman of the Oltlzena National Af¬ 
fairs Committee, X wish to outUne to you 
the purposes of the cominlttee and Its pro¬ 
gram for the millions of white-collar and 
medium-income citizens of this Nation. 

First, of prime importance. Is to get the 
average citlssen to fulflll his obligations to 
his Nation, his community, his family, and 
himself ; To exercise his right to vote. Good 
citizenship means good government. The 
citizen of today must accept his responsi¬ 
bility to help elect to public office men and 
women of proven ability, courage, and In¬ 
tegrity. 

Only 40 to 60 percent of the eligible citi¬ 
zens cast their votes In national and off- 
year elections. We must stimulate political 
Interest and activity among these mUlIons 
and make thent vote-conscious. People must 
be stirred to understand they wiU lose their 
very freedom if they do not exercise their 
right to vote. 

Good government, economic stability, so¬ 
cial security, and well being are made pos¬ 
sible only when we. the voters, take time out 
to do our duty and vote for men and women 
who are willing to serve as true public serv¬ 
ants for the public Interest. 

The days of the horse car and stagecoach, 
together with boss-controlled politics, have 
seen their day. Political raoketMr-c<xatroUe<l 
organisations are on their way to oblivion. 
Because of the findings of the Senate Crime 


Investigating Committee, proving a deflntte 
tie between racketeers and politicians, pub¬ 
lic sentiment throughout the Nation has boen 
aroused—and rightfully so. 

What ahall the voter do to assist In the 
election to public office of capable, honest, 
and efficient public servants? 

We, the voters, who are interested In a 
clean, efficient* progressive Govenunent ad¬ 
ministration must saorlftoe a few minutes 
of leisure time to study the experience and 
Integrity of candidates seeking public office. 

We of the Cltlaens National Affairs Com¬ 
mittee are interested In candidates, regard¬ 
less of party label, and officials In public 
office, who pledge themselves to support 
legislation for a people's program that will 
benefit the whlte-oollm: and medium-income 
groups, their community, and the Nation as 
a whole. 

This progrsm will Include legislation In 
the public Interest for the development of 
the national defense, food and rent controls, 
social-security and housing programs, vet¬ 
erans' needs, economic reconstruction and 
development, foreign policy, appropriate na¬ 
tional budget and taxes. 

Our most important responsibility Is to 
select candidates who will best carry out our 
program. 

Republicans are not the only ones who 
can build schools. Democrats ore not the 
only ones who can buUd hospitals, and In- 
dependent-ProgresslveB are not the only ones 
who can build housing. Apy Republican, 
Democrat, or Independent-l^ogresalve can 
build all three well only because of bis proven 
qualifications and not because of his party 
label. 

Being willing to accept and support can¬ 
didates for public office regardless of party 
label affords a somewhat wider range of se¬ 
lection, but even this, under our present 
party system, in most parts of the country, 
lllmts our .selection, because county and 
State committees of all major parties still 
select most of the candidates. The best we 
can hope for at the present time is to select 
the candidate designated who comes nearest 
to our expectations r^arding fitness, integ¬ 
rity,, and courage of conviction to serve all 
the people fur the public good 

The Citizens National Affairs Committee 
Is against the old, antiquated, boes-doml- 
nated party designation of candidates be¬ 
cause it does not represent the will of the 
people os to who Is a competent and quali¬ 
fied candidate. 

In most cases under the present system, 
a candidate to be eligible for designation 
must have been a loyal party member and 
worker and known to his political organiza¬ 
tion leader as one, not too smart to become 
Independent of party support, and not too 
Illiterate ae not to appreciate the choice of 
the party organization by accepting its dic¬ 
tates regarding patronage and special favors. 

Unfortunately this is the type of Individ¬ 
ual who is willing, anxious, and greedy for 
public office, to serve you and me, the tax¬ 
payer. 

In most cases these very individuals are 
the only ones who will accept the moderate 
pay, with the hope of being a part of graft 
and corruption by which they can rolw their 
regular Income several times over. 

Why do you suppose a candidate running 
for public office that pays $6,000 a year will 
spend $20,000 to get It? Why do you sup¬ 
pose this candidate will accept campaign 
contributions ranging from $600 to $5,000 
from bosses and racketeers, all of whom have 
some good ideas as to what the cash benefits 
will be. 

It is this very system that keeps qualified, 
business and professional men and women 
from entering politics. It is this very thing 
that keeps politics In the racket class. Under 
the present system the pelltiolan goee to the 
racketeer for big money to carry on his cam¬ 
paign. If elected, the candidate Is subser¬ 


vient to the raoketeere and does their, bid¬ 
ding at every back and call. 

Through the report of the Senate Crime 
luveatlgatlng Committee wo know of exist¬ 
ing tie-ins with sinister forces all over the 
Nation. The big question la What are we 
going td do to correct this system? 

It will not be an eai^y task. But a step 
forward in the right direction is the fol¬ 
lowing : 

Let us adopt the preferential primary sys¬ 
tem of choosing qualified candidates—a sys¬ 
tem whereby every American citizen as qual¬ 
ified by law Is eligible to seek public office 
without party selection. The voter alone, on 
election day, selects the oandldate of his 
choice. This will put an end to the party 
primary system. 

The preferential primary system If adopted 
by Nation-wide legislation would be a severe 
blow to all organized, raoketeer-oontrolled 
polities. 

Every man and women of high moral char¬ 
acter, with honesty of purpose and strong 
courage of conviction could feel free to 
enter politics with the view of rendering 
real public imrvico, without being under the 
domination of organized or corrupt party 
leadership. 

For the voters to hope for this kind of 
change from a time-worn system means 
some concentrated effort on the part Of each 
and every one of m—we must give some 
time and Interest to local, State, and Na¬ 
tional politics, If we are sincere with our¬ 
selves that we seek a change. 

We must, and this la all-important, select 
and enthusiastically support those candi¬ 
dates that we feel are interested in our de¬ 
mands for change —we must know how to 
differentiate between a sincere candidate 
seeking public office who Is in sympathy with 
our program and principles and who pledges 
his fearless and honest support, and a boss- 
controlled organization politician who, like 
a parrot, quotes the founding fathers and 
the fundamental principles of our democracy 
at election time, but after election cynically 
tears up hts campalim speeches and promptly 
forgets all promises. 

There can be no reform until all of us 
stand firm behind nonpartisan representa¬ 
tives of citizen's Interests. 

If we desire honest and efficient govern¬ 
ment we must vote for men and women of 
high principles, regardless of party label. 

Our plan of action is a simple one. It is 
100 percent American and it is 100 percent 
right. 

The Citizens National Affairs Committee 
will recommend for support qualified can¬ 
didates with high concept of service to the 
public, responsible to all people, not to any 
special Interest. It will support honest men 
and women, with minds and hearts rooted 
In a deep sense of loyalty to the fundamen¬ 
tal principles of our democratic society. 

The first safeguard of our liberty Is the 
Individual American who cares enough about 
his or her community to give time, thought 
and energy to being a good citizen. The 
first duty of a good citizen is to vote. 

The Citizens National Affairs Committee 
pledges, with the enthusiastic support of 
Its many members, to carry on a national 
campaign to get the American citizen to ac¬ 
cept his most important civic responsibility: 
to exercise his right to vote. 

The greatest power in the Nation to make 
possible good, honest, fearless administration 
in Government is your vote. 

The democratic right to vote Is yours, and 
yours alone—to benefit you and your fam¬ 
ily. 

Vote on election day—vote for the candi¬ 
date of your oholoe. 

The candidate that may serve you and 
your country bast may be a RepubUoan. a 
Democrat, an Independent-Progressive, 
first, last, and always he will be an hoaMlv 
capable, and fearless American. 
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SaipemioB of Certain Indirtduali in 
Loyalty Cases 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a letter 
dated July 16, 1951, from Hiram Bing¬ 
ham, Chairman of the Loyalty Review 
Board. 

I may say that the purpose of Insert¬ 
ing this letter in the Record at this time 
is that I wrote the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission some time ago. at 
the time two State Department em¬ 
ployees had been suspended. At that 
time the Secretary of State said that 
those two employees were suspended be¬ 
cause it was mandatory under the law. 
I wrote to Chairman Bingham and asked 
him, if that were true, why there had 
not been suspensions in other cases in 
which charges had been filed—specifi¬ 
cally in the cases of John Carter Vin¬ 
cent and some 29 others. 

In the Chairman's reply he points out 
that the Secretary of State was mis¬ 
taken when he said that under the law 
he—Bingham—was bound to suspend 
the two men referred to The Chair¬ 
man of the Loyalty Review Board 
rightly points out that the Chairman 
has no power whatsoever to suspend 
these individuals, and that only the Sec¬ 
retary of State can do so. It is entirely 
within his discretion. 

For fear that the insertion of my let¬ 
ter to Mr. Bingham may raise a question 
as to whether or not Mr. Bingham is em¬ 
powered to take such action, I think his 
reply should be inserted in the Record 
at this time. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

United States Civil Service Commission. 

Washington. D. C., July 16, 1951. 
Hon. Joseph R McCarthy, 

United States Senate. 

Dear Senator McCarthy: I have your let¬ 
ter of July 13, 1061, wherein you Inquire 
regarding the suspension of individuals who 
have loyalty cases pending before the State 
Department’s Loyalty Board 

With regard to your specific question In¬ 
quiring of the Loyalty Review Board why cer¬ 
tain individuals whose cases are pending be¬ 
fore the Loyalty Security Board of the De¬ 
partment of State have not been suspended, 1 
would like to call your attention to part II, 
section 4, of Executive Order No. 9836, wherein 
It states "the head of the employing depart¬ 
ment or agency may suspend any officer or 
employee at any time pending a determina¬ 
tion with respect to loyalty," and to the pro¬ 
visions of Public Law 733 which state "the 
Secretary of State * ♦ * may. in his ab¬ 
solute discretion and when deemed neces¬ 
sary in the interest of national security, sus¬ 
pend, without pay, any civilian officer or 
employee of the Department of State (in¬ 
cluding the Foreign Service of the United 
States) • * In connection with the 

provisions of Public Law 733, I wish to call 


your attention to part VI, section 8, of Execu¬ 
tive Order No. 9836, wherein it Is stated "The 
provisions of this order (Executive Order No. 
9836) shall not be applicable to persons sum¬ 
marily removed under the provisions of 
• • • any • * • statute conferring the 
power of summary removal." 

Article II, section 2, of the Cioustltutlon 
of the United States provides “the Congress 
may by law vest the appointment of such in¬ 
ferior officers, as they think proper, in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments ” Congress has 
from time to time vested the power of ap¬ 
pointment of Inferior officers in the heads 
of departments and agencies. The courts 
have construed that the power to discharge, 
which necessarily includes the right to sus¬ 
pend, is Inherent in the right of appoint¬ 
ment. 

Growing out of this constitutional pro¬ 
vision, it has always been held, traditionally, 
that the head of the department is the 
only person who may suspend or remove a 
permanent employee from the Federal 
service Undoubtedly, the President, by the 
use of the language set forth in Executive 
Order No. 9836 as quoted above, and Con¬ 
gress, in giving the agency head authority 
to suspend under public Law 733, in his ab¬ 
solute discretion, recognized this traditional 
principle, which stems from the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The regulations and dlroctlves of the Loy¬ 
alty Review Board must recognize that the 
agency head has exclusive power to suspend 
an employee. Therefore, the Board has not 
reserved unto itself the authority to direct 
the agency head to suspend empdoyees, but 
has left the matter to his discretion. 

Since the Constitution of the United 
States, Public Law 733, Executive Order No. 
9835 and the regulations and directives of 
the Loyalty Review Board all point to a 
noninterference with the right of the agency 
head to suspend in his absolute discretion 
the Loyalty Review Board cannot answer 
your specific questions as to why certain 
persons have not been suspended even 
though their cases are pending before the 
Loyalty Security Board of the Department of 
State. 

A copy of Public Law 733 and a copy of 
Executive Order No. 9835, ere attached hereto 
for your ready reference. 

Cordially yours. 

Hiram Bingham, 

Chairman. Loyalty Review Board. 


Containment It Far From Enough 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 24, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an unusual¬ 
ly Interesting article entitled "Con¬ 
tainment Is Par Pi-om Enough," by Bar¬ 
bara Ward, formerly associate editor of 
the London Economist. By common 
consent Miss Ward has long been recog¬ 
nized as one of the most thoughtful and 
objective writers on current economic 
and political subjects. This latest ar¬ 
ticle merits careful heading and thought 
by Members of the Senate and the pub¬ 
lic generally. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD« as follows: 

CONTAINMEZFT Is FAR FROM ENOUGH—^lON- 

8TANT Talk of Dbfinsi Can Defeat Even 

Our Most Limited Objectives in the East- 

West STRUGGLE 

(By Barbara Ward) 

Of one thing can the Western World be 
perfectly sure. With or without settlement 
in Korea the hostility of the Soviet world will 
continue, and will need to be countered and 
contained. Local settlement, however satis¬ 
factory, does not alter the fact of general 
hostility. A western victory in Greece did 
not decrease Soviet pressure on Tito. The 
triumph, of the Berlin airlift did not end 
the machinations of the Communist Party 
In Western Germany. The sweeping suc¬ 
cesses of the Marshall plan have not dis¬ 
armed a single Soviet soldier. Just as Brit¬ 
ish armies in the nineteenth century de¬ 
fended India’s northwest frontier through a 
succession of minor wars and incidents, so 
the new frontiers of the free world have to 
be defended through all the major and minor 
provocations of Soviet power. 

It is the essence of containment to recog¬ 
nize—stubbornly and patiently—this ex¬ 
tremely unpalatable fact. Yet the supply of 
patience available to free, outspoken, vola¬ 
tile societies tends to run short—^particu¬ 
larly before elections. It Is clear that the 
basic principles of containment are likely 
to receive some very rough treatment in the 
months to come. Already leaders in the 
United States fear a let-down in popular 
opinion and a revolt against the austerities 
of a strong defense program. Already in 
Britain mischievous men of the left are pre¬ 
tending that Britain should draw apart from 
America lest containment should lead to 
war. It is difficult to imagine a time when 
it could be more Important to reaffirm unity 
and staying power in carrying on the policy 
of containment of Soviet Russia. 

The difficulty Is that containment has very 
little to commend it directly. ’The two chief 
human instincts today are undoubtedly the 
hunger for peace and the hope of a bettor 
material life. Communist propaganda harps 
incessantly on both themes. It makes no 
difference that In Soviet Russia and its satel¬ 
lites, millions of men are under arms and 
that the whole industrial system is weighted 
toward the heavy industry needed for arma¬ 
ments and away from consumer goods. Be¬ 
hind the iron curtain the blanket of propa¬ 
ganda covers such facts, and at home and 
abroad every ruse of diplomacy is used by 
the Communists to fasicn the blame for re¬ 
armaments on the imperialist leaders of the 
west. 

"Believe us," say the Communists, "trust 
us, accept our little Picasso peace dove and 
you can have peace and rising living stand¬ 
ards." 

Reason in the western democracies rejects 
the bait. Reason, remembering the lesson 
of Munich, accepts the fact that appease¬ 
ment and capitulation lead not to peace but 
to war at the worst possible moment. 

But the electors are not all reason They 
tear war passionately, with its intimations 
of ever more ghastly weapons. They dislike 
high i^rlces and shorter supplies. They re¬ 
sent the drafting of young men and the 
growth of national armies. This is a pow¬ 
erful accumulation of emotional and instinc¬ 
tive distaste. Fears of inflation, a genera¬ 
tion under arms, the overhanging threat of 
destruction—are these the real Implications 
of containment? If so, is reason strong 
enough to silence the protest of feeling and 
Instinct not only today and tomorrow but 
lor the years during which—W war is to be 
avoided—the Western World must continue 
to make containment work? 
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Bere the diAeulty ta that atateatnen today 
are practically oompelled to speak more of 
defense and armaments than of any other 
purpose simply because it Is In the field of 
armaments that the Bovlet Union has con- 
trlved~4>y the simple eiqiedlent of not dis¬ 
arming after 1046—to leave other nations 
behind. With the single vital exception of 
atomic warfare the Soviets still hold the ini¬ 
tiative In arms. Until the disparity is made 
good, rearmament must dominate western 
policy. 

Need It, however, so dominate the presen¬ 
tation of western policy? Through long 
debates in the United States Congress, first 
on the dispatch of troops to Europe and then 
over the dismissal of MacArthur, strategy 
seemed to crowd out everything else. The 
peaceful purposes of containment and the 
really new and revolutionary changes in 
world cooperation which It is bringing about 
fell into the background. 

What the ordinary man and woman today 
need to feel—in Naples or London, In New 
York or Hamburg—Is that an effective system 
of defense can be made not much more 
hampering to the general expansion of 
western society than the existence of a 
trained and efficient police force In civilian 
life, and that the real aims of western 
society far transcend the negative duty of 
self-defense. In physical terms, such an 
affirmation rests on an all-out effort in the 
next years to expand the whole economic 
basis of the Western World—^to multiply the 
Nation’s capacity to produce, to extend their 
Industrial equipment, to develop their 
sources of supply, and increase on every side 
the flood of production. 

Such a process of expansion would in it¬ 
self go some way to meet the claims of less 
developed areas to have a share in the west’s 
growing economic resources. The physical 
demands of armed strength cannot be met 
wholly from existing supplies and sources. 
The opening up of new materials and new 
markets In South America for instance, or 
southeast Asia would draw up imder privi¬ 
leged nations in the wake of western ad¬ 
vance. Indeed this process is already coming 
about. 

But so much is only the physical founda¬ 
tion. The greater task is to interpret west¬ 
ern purposes in political and moral terms 
by which the mass of people can be captured 
and inspired. A vast expsmslon of produc¬ 
tion cannot be secured without the intimate 
cooperation of management and labor. Still 
less can It be achieved without unified strat¬ 
egy between the free nations for the tise and 
development of raw materials, and the use 
of productive capacity. Thus in two areas 
of past conflict, western policy is funda¬ 
mentally committed to unity, cooperation, 
and mutual respect. 

That this is more than words, has already 
been proved by the fantastic success of the 
Marshall plan, by the entirely new spirit 
created in such organizations as the Anglo- 
American Productivity Council, and by the 
welcome given by the world to America’s 
point 4 programs or the British Com¬ 
monwealth’s Colombo plan. It is proved all 
over again each day by every act which sub¬ 
stitutes understanding and Joint effort be¬ 
tween governments for old-style Imperial¬ 
ism and exploitation—now virtually to be 
found only in the Soviet camp. 

Yet, this wider vision has slipped out of 
statesmen's speeches. ’The man in the street 
hears every day of the 16 percent of his effort 
which represents arms. The vision of the 
other 86 percent that is creating, unnoticed 
and Inarticulate, new relations between men 
and nations has been allowed to vanish from 
his mind. 

It is true that not everyone In the west Is 
prepared to accept this wider vision of west¬ 
ern society. There are, for instance, those 
who either by impatience or by some funda¬ 


mental ladk of confidence In westem staying 
power, deny the poosihUtty of defeating com- 
mualem peacefully first by ending the die- 
equUlhrium in armament and then by build¬ 
ing a weitern society of infinitely greater 
wealth, scope, and vision than Russia can 
ever emulate. They argue instead that Bus- 
ala must be crushed and communism vio¬ 
lently destroyed If the west Is to survive. 

’They are few, however. Not m&ny raise 
their volees for xnreventlve war. Most people 
are restrained by the prospect of atomic 
destruction and the doubt whether an atom- 
devastated world could be the framework of 
a free and ordered society. The more serious 
and dangerous critics, therefore, are those 
who believe that the creation of a great and 
dynamic international society imder Ameri¬ 
can leadership, strong enough to discourage 
attack and attractive enough to \uidermlne 
Communist pretensions, is simply beyond 
the power of the United States and its alliss 
to achieve. 

Basically, such men—whether in the 
United States or In Europe or in India— 
advocate retreat and withdrawal. In Amer¬ 
ica, it Is called Isolationism, in Europe, de¬ 
featism. In Asia, neutrality. 

It is at this point that western weakness 
In face of Communist ambition seems most 
naked and pitiful. Whoever heard the men 
In the Kremlin doubt their capacity to re¬ 
create the face of the earth? When did a 
Communist leader petulantly declare: *Thi8 
task is beyond our capacity.” What local 
satellite has hinted that he would like to 
expand or Intervene or lead or manage but 
unhappily hls resources do not run to It? 

Yet, resources are as nothing compared 
with the will to use them. In 1930, the 
west’s resources Infinitely outmatched Hit¬ 
ler's, but the dictator had hls own crazy 
view of a Nazi world order, and in spite of 
all the west’s potential power, came within 
an ace of achieving it. To believe a task Is 
Impossible, Is the first step toward making 
It so. The isolationists, the neutralists, and 
the defeatists are all. In fact, saying: "Stalin 
can do the Job but we cannot.” This surely 
Is the ultimate betrayal. 

It Is one of Ihe ironies at history that this 
attitude of incapacity should have appeared 
at all In the United States, a nation which 
Is above all geared to the achievement of the 
Impossible. It is not a wild-eyed idealist 
but a man of sober Judgment and a great 
industrialist. Defense Mobillzer Charles E. 
Wilson, who recently told the American peo¬ 
ple that within a short space of time pro¬ 
duction of steel and aluminum could be 
expanded so that the supplies available for 
the civilian economy would be as great as 
in 1960, a year of peak production. Hls 
Judgment Is simply based on experience— 
the experience of America's miracle of pro¬ 
duction when, between 1940 and 1944, it 
doubled the size of its economy, and again, 
between 1847 and 1960, when It Increased 
Western Europe’s war-devastated economy 
to a level 148 percent higher than it was 
In 1088. 

These are not dreams, but facts. The 
trouble In the free world today Is that Its 
facta and its resources tend to be greater 
than its vision and its dream. It would be 
a most extraordinary paradox in this crisis 
of western history if vision were, in fact, to 
fall short of capacity. If one thing is more 
true than anythU^; else of the men who cre¬ 
ated and built up the AUantie community 
it Is that hitherto their vision has always 
determined the use ttxey have made of their 
resources—often very narrow resources. 

The handful of men who crossed the At¬ 
lantic to New England, the settlers who con¬ 
quered a continent in their covered wagons, 
the men who fought and died In two great 
wan to prevent the extinction of freedom, 
the statesmen who evolved and the men 
and women who supported such tremendous 


ventures as the Marshall plan—for all these 
generations, faith has grown with responsi¬ 
bility and then the reeources have been 
found for the work. 

Today, the challenge le beyond the con¬ 
tinental scale. It is world-wide and it cov¬ 
ers every aspect of man’s relations with hls 
fellow men. By the mercy of providence, 
it comes at a time when the grasp of the 
Western Powers under American leadership, 
of teehnieal procedures, productive processes 
and scientific advance have developed eo 
tremendously that a world-wide responsi¬ 
bility is not beyond their physical capacity. 
The only doubt is whether they have the 
necessary political and m<»ral stature. 

This Is the real issue bttfore western etatee- 
m a n s h lp today. If the task of the Western 
World is pitched too low. If the talk is all 
of defense and not of production, of con¬ 
tainment and not of creation, of armies and 
not of a peaceful dynamic world, the lim¬ 
ited task of containment itself cannot suc¬ 
ceed. But If passivity, neutralism and re- 
treatlsm are left behind, and the alms of 
expansion, production, unity and brother¬ 
hood are affirmed in their place, westem 
resources will, as they always have, sufllce. 
Today’s crisis Is not at heart a crisis of 
physical strength. Fundamentally, it Is a 
crisis of vision and of faith. 


Aiiti*SeButi8m in the Sofiet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF wxscowsm 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATTES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled *'Antl-Semltism in the Soviet 
Union," by Victor Lasky, published in the 
National Jewish Monthly for June 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

AMTx-SxMmsM m the Ek)visi Union—Stalin 

Uaxs JEWS AS SCAHBOOATB TO DiVXKT WEALTH 

From Hib Beqimk 

(By Victor Lasky) 

Suppose for the sake of argument, that 
Congress suddenly passed legislation forbid¬ 
ding American Jews to write to relatives In 
other lands. Suppose, also, that the FBI be¬ 
gan arresting Zionist leaders and hurling 
them, without trial, into dungeons. Suppose 
that the State Department refused permis¬ 
sion to American Jews to visit Israel. And 
suppose that American newspapers were all 
controlled by the Government and suddenly 
began denounclxig Bernard Baruch, Irving 
Berlin, David Dublnsky, Louis B. Mayer, Ru¬ 
dolph Halley, Irving H. Kaufman, David 
Lawrence, Walter Winohell, and George So- 
kolsky as "homeless cosmopolitans, people 
without kith and kin, tribelees bastards, rab¬ 
bits, passportless wanderers.” 

Would—or could—there be any honest 
doubts that official anti-Semitism had come 
to America? 

Yet these suppositions are brutal realities 
for the estimated 2,000,000 Jews in Soviet 
Russia. Arrests of Jewish leaders on such 
fantastic charges as "cosmopolitanism”; dis¬ 
appearances of numerous Jewish artists, 
writers, and Intellectuals; the destruction of 
Jewish organizations; the abolition of the 
sole remaining Yiddish-language news- 
XMiper—all these can lead to but one tragic 
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conclusion: that the Kremlin is conducting 
an all-out campaign to wipe out Jewish 
culture. 

But apologists for the Red Utopia (most 
of whom stomached even the Sovlet-Nazl 
pact) Insist that this is not really anti- 
Semitism. Unfortunately, too many other¬ 
wise knowledgeable liberals maintain that, 
even if there’s much that's deplorable about 
the U. 8. S. R.. anti-Semitism Is Impossi¬ 
ble there. Why? Because it’s forbidden by 
the Constitution. By the same logic the 
U S. S. R. is the world's greatest democracy. 
That, too. Is written In the Soviet Constitu¬ 
tion. By this Juridical cretinism the Soviet 
myth-makers have been able to fool some 
people Into believing that national and ra¬ 
cial prejudices have been wiped away by the 
Bolsheviks. Only recently, for example, a 
book’reviewer In a great metropolitan dally 
could state, as casually as If it was a fixed 
law in physics, that “racial prejudice has 
no place in the Soviet Union.” Ironically, 
the twisted mentalities making up the 
Fascist crackpot movements also Insist 
there’s no anti-Semitism in Russia. Other¬ 
wise, how can the Gerald L. K. Smiths and 
the Upton Closes continue their refrain that 
"all Jews are communists” and "Russia is 
being enslaved by the Jews ” 

But. If we are to Judge from past reactions 
to Soviet events, it will take considerable 
time before the outside world believes there 
Is really anti-Semitism In Russia. Mass 
awareness has always come too late When 
man-made famine stalked Russia in the early 
thirties, few people believed the reports that 
millions of Russian peasants had perished. 
Such reports, the liberals thought, were In¬ 
spired by the reactionaries to discredit the 
young Socialist state. By the time the non- 
Communist world learned the bitter truths 
about Stalin’s monumental boner in at¬ 
tempting forcibly to collectivize the farms, 
there was no way to aid the victims. The 
same thing occurred with the purges which 
went on consistently In the twenties and 
thirties. 

JEWS ARE ISOLATED 

This time the victims are Jews. And the 
deadly time lag between the event and the 
realization is dooming the Russian Jewish 
community to isolated suiTerlng. Instead of 
world-wide Indlgnatlor, the Jewish victims 
Of the new Soviet terror can count only on 
apathy, for the most part Perhaps when 
the present victims of Soviet tyranny are 
beyond our reach, there will be considerable 
Indignation and protest—but then it will be 
entirely too late. 

For anti-Semitism In Russia is now in the 
stage of violence. For the first time In Soviet 
history, Jews are being menaced physically. 
And the shocker Is that Stalin Is not doing 
anything to prevent violence against them. 
Outbreaks against Jews are regular occur¬ 
rences in many parts of Russia, particularly 
the Ukraine. According to reliable reports 
reaching the West, summarized recently by 
J. L. Teller In the Christian Science Monitor, 
“even more disturbing • • * have been 

assaults on individual Jews in such large 
cities as Moscow, with Its 300,000 Jews, and 
Odessa, with Its 100,000 Jews. Soviet officials 
are reported reliably to have shown In¬ 
difference to the complaints of the Jewish 
victims and to have taken no steps to curb 
the mounting frequency of these Incidents, 
notwithstanding the formal ban on anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Constitution.” 

The tragedy Is that there Is still specula¬ 
tion as to whether anti-Semitism exists in 
the Soviet paradise. As early as 1947, News¬ 
week, in what was far from the first report, 
had already informed the American public 
that "an unpubllclzed but nevertheless effec¬ 
tive antl-Jewlsh policy which was first 
adopted by the Soviet Government at the 
time of the Sovlet-Nazl pact * • • ha# 

now been revived as a corollary to the So¬ 
viet antiwestern campaign.” 


V. M. Molotov had already stated, in an¬ 
nouncing the Sovlet-Nazl pact, that fascism 
was "a matter of taste." Nevertheless, the 
Newsweek story was startling. Not that the 
Jews in the Soviet Union ever led a better 
existence than other sections of the popula¬ 
tion. They suffered equally with the others. 
But here was something new. The Jews 
were being singled out for special repres¬ 
sions. Not a crack down on Jews because 
they were boiugeoise or Kulaks, but a crack 
down on Jews as Jews—the classic name for 
which is anti-Semitism. 

The bare bones of the Newsweek story 
have since been given documentary flesh. 
Before me, as I write, is a small mountain 
of tragic material—^material which makes a 
newspaperman lose his customary profes¬ 
sional restraint, particularly if the news¬ 
paperman happens to be Jewlch. There 
are newspaper reports by Drew Middleton, 
Cyrus Sulzberger, Edmund Stevens, and 
other well-known correspondents, as well as 
scholarly studies on different aspects of the 
plight of Soviet Jewry by such noted scholars 
as Solomon Schwarz, Jacob Lestchinsky, and 
Harry Schwarz. There are studies by the 
American Jewish Committee and the re¬ 
cent documentation of the Jewish Labor 
Committee, which urged the United Nations 
to undertake a thorough Investigation into 
the practices of the Soviet Union In the 
treatment of minorities and especially the 
pogrom that Is being executed against the 
Jewish people. Note the use of the dread 
word "pogrom.” 

To deal properly with this testimony 
would take an entire Issue of this magazine. 
Let us content ourselves with a few In¬ 
controvertible reports. 

Pulitzer prize-winning correspondent Ed¬ 
mund Stevens, of the Christian Science Moni¬ 
tor. who left Moscow In the fall of 1949, has 
reported: “Even more drastic was the sys¬ 
tematic campaign to eliminate Jews from 
posts, of responsibility and especially from 
positions Involving contact with the outside 
world. In a matter of weeks (in the winter 
of 1948-49) all Jews serving with the Soviet 
occupation adralnlstratlons In Germany and 
Austria were recalled. No more Jews were 
Included on foreign missions and delegations. 
Today Jews are not even admitted to the 
special school that trains personnel for the 
Soviet foreign service. The same restrictions 
apply to the Ministry of Foreign Trade.’* 

EXPOSED SELVES IN 1949 

In 1949 the masters of the Kremlin re¬ 
vealed their anti-Semitism to the world. 
They opened fire on Russian Jews under the 
obscene battle cry of "war against the home¬ 
less co8mopolltans”—wordB right out of the 
Nazi lexicon. Then they took another les¬ 
son out of Dr. Goebbels' master study of 
how to torment Jews. The Soviet press be¬ 
gan to print, in parentheses, the original 
Jewish names of the cosmopolitans, along 
with the Ru.ssian pseudonyms under which 
they were known to the public. 

That this Is a brand-new practice aimed 
solely at the Jews was denied by a writer 
for the left-wing Dally Compass, of New 
York, who declared; *Tt Is regular Soviet 
practice to print both the pen name and 
the family name of authors when they are 
mentioned in connection with any official 
or state matter." But, the Dally Compass 
notwithstanding, the Soviet press has yet 
to print the real names of Stalin or Molotov 
(Djugashvlll and Scriabin) or of any other 
non-Jew. Still aping the foul Nazi press, 
the Soviet publications went the whole hog— 
publishing cartoons of the cosmopolitans 
which, according to Edmund Stevens, “de¬ 
picted them with Faglnlike profiles and the 
public got the point.” 

xrrenberq: am exception 

Only one Jewish writer of prominence 
managed to come through this period of 
autl-Semltlo upheaval with his hide and 
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huge income intact. But Ilya Ehrenberg 
was a Jew In name only and one of the 
most slavish adherents of the Stalinist 
regime. Ehrenberg apparently won his way 
back to favor by publicly insulting Mrs. 
Oolda Myerson. the first Israeli minister to 
the U. S. S. R. at a diplomatic reception. 
Within hearing of such foreign dignitaries as 
Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, then the 
United States Ambassador In Moscow, 
Ehrenberg said loudly: "I can't bear to hear 
English, especially when spoken by a Eus- 
elan-born Jewess.” 

According to General Smith, in his book, 
My 3 Years In Moscow, a few Jews like 
Ehrenberg who hold high positions In the 
Soviet hierarchy "are always pointed to by 
the Kremlin to refute any Implication of 
antl-semltlsm. But during the past decade 
it seems that Jews have systematically been 
removed from Influential positions In the 
Soviet Government and the diplomatic and 
armed aervicea.” He added this algnlflcant 
detail' “From the foreign offioe alone, while 
I was In Moscow (1948-49). Litvinov, Lozov¬ 
sky. Maisky and less important taut almost 
equally able Jewish officials were relieved or 
relegated to retirement or to positions of less 
Importance.” 

It might be well to ask any Communist; 
Can you name any Jewish official in any 
Soviet mission abroad? Or ask the comrade 
to cite a single—only one—Yiddish publica¬ 
tion In the vast Stalinist empire. Ironically, 
not even the Frelhelt. the Yiddish Rod dally 
published In New York, is permitted to circu¬ 
late In Russia. Yet publications In lan¬ 
guages of other Soviet nattonallties are al¬ 
lowed to flourish. 

Even the Soviet satellites are picking up 
the refrain. The Hungarian radio, In a 
broadcast which sounded very much like the 
unlamentod Goebbels. recently attacked the 
international Jewish bourgeoisie and the in¬ 
ternational Jewish speculators who cooperate 
with the West German Government. And 
the Communists of the world are now bit¬ 
terly assailing the new Israeli Government. 
Moscow radio accused Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion of cooperating with the Nazi 
clique of Western Germany In order to pre¬ 
pare a new slaughter of the Jews. 

But why go on? At this late date the prob¬ 
lem Is not to “prove” that anti-Semitism In 
Russia is government policy. Only those 
who refuse to see will deny the facts. The 
question, as It was with Hitler, Is: What can 
we do to save our Jewish brothers? 

In order to do this we must try to under¬ 
stand the whys of Soviet anti-Semitism. It 
must be understood that the Soviet regime 
Is completely amoral—capable of anything 
which would preserve the Iron-tight Stalinist 
dictatorship. That is why the past three 
decades have been the graveyard of all hopes 
anyone had ever entertained about the 
U. S. 8. R, (a monumental work on this 
subject Is Julien Steinberg’s Verdict of 
Three Decades). 

The new Soviet anti-Semitism Is an in¬ 
vocation of the scapegoat technique, which 
served Hitler so well. The Jews have al¬ 
ways been useful villains. On their shoul¬ 
ders can be placed all the faults of the dic¬ 
tatorial regime. Even before World War 11, 
anti-Semitism had been widespread In the 
Soviet Union. The tragic extent was dis¬ 
closed by the Nazi Invasion, when the con¬ 
querors were greeted as liberators by mil¬ 
lions of Russians. And, according to Solo¬ 
mon Schwarz, of all the ideolo^cal non¬ 
sense brought Into the occ' pled Russian 
areas by the Nazis, only Jew hatred met 
with staggering success. 

“When the war ended,” the noted former 
Moscow correspondent. Eugene Lyons, wrote 
in the Freeman, “the Kremlin apparently 
decided to accept and exploit the malloloue 
force it bad been unable to curb or contrdL 
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Having failed to achl«»ve unity vrlth the peo¬ 
ple on the luigbcr levels of loyalty to the 
regime or Communiat Ideologyi It now 
sought Identifloation with the masses on the 
lowest level of their primitive prejudices. 
In a perverted fashion Stalin chose to come 
closer to his subjects by pandering to one 
of their worst moods. * * * It could be 

turned into a convenient lightning rod to 
draw at least part of the mass discontent 
away from the Soviet masters • • 

Another factor naalting for the new anti- 
Semitism Is the rise of Israel. The birth 
of the new Jewish State was greeted with 
joy by the Jews of Russia, as by their breth¬ 
ren everywhere. But Zionism—even the 
teaching of the Hebrew language—has long 
been forbidden by the Soviet regime. And 
in the U. 8. S. R., enthusiasm for any other 
nation leads to grim repercussions. The 
un-Soviet behavior of the Russian Jews 
(who flocked to the new Israel Embassy In 
Moscow to seek visas to the Promised Land, 
but were forbidden to leave) whipped the 
Politburo to Nazl-like intensity In carrying 
out its already established anti-Semitic pro- 
grair. 

Twice In our time the Jews have been the 
victims of mighty dictatorships. We had no 
trouble in understanding the tragedy in the 
first instance. How long before the world 
understands the second? 


Revision of the Italian Treaty 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 

or SHODE XBLAMD 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Italian Treaty Revision,** pub¬ 
lished in the Evening Bulletin, of Provi¬ 
dence, R. I„ on July 23,1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Italian Treaty Revision 

It Is patently uuju&t and, under present 
world circumstances, unrealistic to hold 
Italy to a peace treaty made 5 years ago 
when Japan is to be treated benevolently 
and Western Germany will receive tender 
handling. 

Italy certainly has worked her way back 
Into the comity of free states She became 
a cobclllgerent of the Alien Powers in 1943 
with the fall o^ fascism. She has disavowed 
the monarchy and set up a republican form 
of government. She is a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, She 
has resisted the internal pressure of Italian 
communism to take over political control. 

The United States, at the time of negotia¬ 
tions, did not want to impose onerous bur¬ 
dens or restrictions upon Italy We went 
along under two assumptions: (1) That with 
the Italian treaty finished the Austrian and 
German treaties would follow speedily; (3) 
that Italy would be admitted to the United 
Nations and. through a clause in the peace 
treaty, rectifications of the treaty would be 
possible. 

These assumptions have been proved In¬ 
valid. Russia has refused to conclude the 
Austrian treaty, whose principal terms have 
been settled, and has balked every attempt 
to draw a German treaty. Pour times 
Russia has vetoed Italy’s application for 
membership in the United Nations. 


With Italy’s fine record and the radical 
change in circumstances since the signing 
of the Italian treaty, the time hae come to 
forget legalistic arguments and approach 
revision on the facte in the oaee. 

It is a contradiction for the United States 
to supply Italy with arms and military ma¬ 
terial for the strengthening of weetern de¬ 
fense and yet hold her standing army to the 
peace-treaty limitations of under 300.000 
men. It Is economic nonsenae to expect 
Italy to pay reparations to Russia and war 
claims to othen when the United States is 
pouring In miUiona to keep Italy a going 
concern. It ia the reduction to the absurd 
for Italy to turn over war vessels to Russia 
and then have the United States give Italy 
war vessels. 

While the three western powers continue 
to bold Italy to the letter of the treaty lest 
the Soviet Union use revision for propa¬ 
ganda and diplomatic exploitation, Russia 
has reduced the treaties with Hungary, Bul¬ 
garia. and Rumania, which the western na¬ 
tions signed, to scraps of paper by rearming 
the satellites. 

The movement In the United States Con¬ 
gress to bring the Italian treaty in relation 
to the realltlee reflects the sentiment of the 
American people. But It would not be sound 
poHcy and it would be unwise for the United 
States to act unilaterally. President Truman 
wrote to Secretary of State Marshall on May 
6. 1947, when opposition developed In the 
Senate to ratifying the Italian treaty: ‘Tt 
would be a heavy blow to our country’s lead¬ 
ership In world affairs should we unilaterally 
withhold approval of the treaty.” That 
same imilateral argument is good today when 
revision Is the issue. 

We should adopt the same procedure to¬ 
ward Italian treaty revision that we did with 
the Japanese treaty—-that Is. secure consent 
from Britain ahd France through diplomatic 
channels and put revision on a multilateral 
basis. Russia will howl, of course, but the 
demands of simple justice to Italy cry more 
loudly. 


Open Mind on McCarthy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 

OF MAKTLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 24, 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an article entitled “Open Mind on Mc- 
Cartfy,” by Bill Cunningham, published 
in the Boston Herald of July 17,1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows; 

Open Mind on McCarthy—-Rioht or Wrong, 
Senator Is a Two-Pistkd Fighter 
(By Bill Cunningham) 

I expect to go to Washington later in the 
week, more on pleasure than business, and 
it’s entirely possible that at the place I’m 
going I shall meet the famous—or notorious, 
depending on who’s talking—Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin. That happened 
the last time I was there and I was some¬ 
what amazed to discover he didn’t wear 
horns, slug his fellow guests with a black¬ 
jack, nor monopolize the conversation with 
abuse of Dean Acheson. 

I’m reminded of this because practically 
the only unfinished business In this steam¬ 
ing office here at midsummer, with the dog 


days apantln', are letters to the number of a 
score or so trying to get me on record for 
or against the controversial gentleman from 
Wisconsin. I refuse to get—one way or the 
other. The truth is I just don’t know. 

1 can’t go along with anybody who makes 
charges without proving them. Yet, what 
is proof and what’s the time limit on it? 
Proof or vice versa, of his main contention 
is locked In the State Department files and 
protected by the Presidential order not to 
deliver. StUl, what of this new develop¬ 
ment. with two key figures suspended by the 
loyalty board and some 26 others apparently 
likewise fingered for reexamination? Is that 
heading toward proof? 

ZMUUNXTY BUSZNXBS NOT RELISHED 

I don't like this “immunity” business- 
direct character attack from the privileged 
sanctuary of the Senatorial floor, where noth¬ 
ing said can be held legally against the say- 
er. That seems too much like hitting a 
man when bis bands are tied, and still I’m 
wondering If I wouldn’t do the same thing 
in a kill-devil fight, especially if I were a 
fighter of the type of Senator McCarthy. 

That last possibly can stand a little ex¬ 
plaining. I think McCarthy, right or wrong, 
is an all-ways fighter. Temperamentally, 
he’s of the type of the last of the old South¬ 
west I saw as a kid. When you jump him, 
or he jumps you. it’s a fight to the death and 
there are no rules. Hell fight you fair. 
He’ll fight you foul. Or hell fight you fair 
and fouL The main idea Is that only one 
man is going to be able to walk away when 
It ia over. 

As I understand the McCarthy story, he 
was a freshman Senator, a bachelor, end 
with time on his hands when the Republican 
senatorial veterans asked in routine fashion 
who of the general brotherhood would be 
available to make Lincoln Day speeches over 
the country where these annual affairs would 
be held. Considering it a call to duty, he 
sent in his name. 

Since hts name didn’t mean much, they 
gave him a couple of second-class dates, one 
out In his own district, the other somewhere 
in West Virginia. The big shots, naturally, 
knocked off the big ones for themselves— 
New York, Chicago, Boston, and so forth, 
where they'd get their names In the big city 
papers. Almost like the celebrated Carl 
Moore song, "Nobody knew what happened 
to McCarthy.” rather what was happening 
with McCarthy. 

ADVICE OF WARM FRIENDS BOUGHT 

McCarthy, however, taking his assignment 
seriously, went to some of the members of 
the faculty of one of the colleges In Wash¬ 
ington—warm friends of his, as I understand 
It. from his days in the service. He discussed 
the assignment with them and asked their 
advice on a subject. They told him they 
didn’t see how he could do better than to 
attack communism. 

That corresponded with his own ideas, so 
he Instructed his secretary to procure suf¬ 
ficient source material for an address on the 
evils of that great conspiracy. The story goes 
that the secretary then went to several Wash¬ 
ington writers of various categories who spe¬ 
cialized In the subject These were delighted 
to hand over their files. 

Those who consider this all to have been a 
terrible thing maintain the trouble was that 
these files contained a conglomeration of 
material, some of It authentic, some hear¬ 
say, some nothing but rumor. They charge 
McCarthy was either too naive or too head¬ 
line-hungry to differentiate. 

In any event, be let go first In Wisconsin. 
He had no particular coverage of the na¬ 
tional sort. The big shots had hogged that, 
hut by the time he got around to repeating 
his suddenly sensational charges against the 
State Department In West Virginia, the de¬ 
layed-action report had boomed out of Wis¬ 
consin and every ear was tuned to that little 
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West Virginia radio station that aired the 
repeat. 

Suddenly, the Republicans had won them¬ 
selves something. They didn’t know what, 
nor Just what to do with it. Action waa 
swift and sensational. A congressional hear¬ 
ing waa ordered (the Tydlngs committee). 
The young man was going to need money to 
set up his side of the case. I know the Sen¬ 
ator who started calling the somewhat 
startled faithful. He managed to get $8,000, 
which he turned over to McCabtht for in¬ 
vestigators, extra secretarial help and so on, 
and he told McCarthy he was afraid that was 
all he could get. 

COMING ELVCTION TO TELL STORY 

It was to develop, however, that the young 
man wouldn't need any more. Contributions, 
with no strings attached, started pouring in 
on him voluntarily, and although certain of 
hla colleagues began to decry and denounce 
him, they dried up fast when it swiftly de¬ 
veloped that a great ground swell from the 
grass roots was pro-McCARTHY and wanted to 
hear more. 

That’s how it began. The rest of the saga 
Is well enough known. McCarthy may be 
riding to a terrific fall. That full may come 
with failure to be reelected next year Every 
effort will bo made to beat him, and if he Is 
defeated, that may be the end of him. If 
he wins • * •? 

Right or wrong, don't make the mistake of 
discounting his courage. These new efforts 
to discredit his war record are strictly the 
bunk. He had the war record, all right, as 
a captain of Marines He did not quit at 
the height of the war, as charged. He was 
Invalided home with a broken and burned 
foot and leg. and before ho was well the 
war was over. That red-card business Is 
more of the same. Every Senator and Rep- 
resentalve who’s a Reserve officer has exactly 
the same card In hla file, following a De¬ 
fense Department ruling that as of now, 
they’re of more value lu Washington than 
they would be with troops. 

My mind Is open on Senator McCarthy. 
It does look as If he's been guilty of some 
terrible things, but were any of them as 
guilty as Yalta? Let’s wait and see what 
the harvest is Somebody or something— 
maybe McCarthy —deserves to be reaped be¬ 
fore very much longer. 


Proposed United Nations Covenant on 
Human Rights 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W.BRICKER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. Piesident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Bricker's Warning,” published 
in the Charlotte (N. C.) Obsei-ver of July 
21, 1951. I discussed this subject on the 
floor of the Senate last week. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Bricker’s Warning 

The Senate should favorably consider the 
resolution of Senator John W. Bbickeb ex¬ 
pressing disapproval of the proposed United 
Nations Covenant on Human Rights, which 
he has denounced as a ‘’blueprint for tyr¬ 
anny” aimed at stifling criticism of the 
Pair Deal through Government control of 
the ptesB. 


Re Bald the covenant had been drafted 
under the Immediate direction of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and he called upon Sec¬ 
retary Acheson to Instruct her, as the United 
States delegate on the U. N. Commission on 
Human Rights, to renounce this blueprint 
for tyranny or accept the consequences for 
sponsoring it. 

Although he predicted the covenant never 
would be ratified, he said adoption of hla 
resolution would minimize the undeniable 
embarrassment of treaty rejection. 

Senator Bricker did well to warn that the 
proposed covenant would make the press 
subject to certain penalties, as he said Sec¬ 
retary Acheson must realize, and that this 
would radically change the meaning of the 
Constitution by abrogating its guarantee of 
the freedom of the press and allow the Gov¬ 
ernment to crack down on newspaper critics. 

The Ohio Senator is not a newspaperman 
hut a lawyer. It is therefore the more sig¬ 
nificant that he charged that the inter- 
natlonal-do-gooders and the State Depart¬ 
ment arc pu.shlng this Covenant on Human 
Rights toward ratification because It is an 
Ingenious mechanism designed to stifle all 
criticism of the Fair Deal. 

“In this country," he said, "the State De¬ 
partment Is moving to destroy the freedom 
of the newspapers by using the United Na¬ 
tions as a shield for Its activities.” 

Senator Bricker has rendered a valuable 
public service by sharply warning against 
the proposed United Nations Covenant on 
Human Rights. 


Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON.ZALESN. ECTON 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. Prosident, I a.sk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record various edi¬ 
torials commending the Senator from 
Wisconsin I Mr, McCarthy!. They are 
taken from the Chilton (Wls.) Times- 
Journal, of July 12. 1951; the Wisconsin 
State Journal, of July 20, 1951; the 
Doylestown (Pa.) Daily Intelligencer; 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times; the Marshfield (Wls.) News- 
Hcrald, and the Parkersburg (W. Va.) 
News. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

I Prom the Chilton (Wls ) TlmeB-Journal of 
July 12. 1961] 

Convention Whoops It Up fob 
McCakthyism 

It is to the everlasting credit of the dele¬ 
gates to the State convention of the Repub¬ 
lican voluntary committee at Wisconsin 
Rapids last Saturday that they went on 
record in overwhelming numbers In support 
of a resolution lauding Senator McCabthy'8 
fight against Communists In Government. 

There la a small but highly vocal group of 
politicians In the State who are eagerly In¬ 
tent on disparaging McCabthy. They want 
to make him out to be an irresponsible man 
whose conduct and actions transgress rea¬ 
son and principles. They are afraid of him, 
actually. They accuse him of smearing rep¬ 
utations and then use the tactic they ex¬ 
coriate to smear him. They don't attempt 
to answer his charges. They Just slufl them 


off by calling what he da s and says ”Mo- 
Oarthyism,” and inslr.uating that the 
term has the meaning of a lathema. 

Recently Senator McCarthy prepared a 
highly documented survey of United States 
foreign policy In the Far East since Yalta. 
In the development of his thesis he quotes 
liberally from books and speeches by such 
people as Winston Churchill, Admiral Wil¬ 
liam Leahy, Henry L. Stlmson, James P. 
Byrnes, Sumner Welles. Robfert Sherwood, 
Hanson Baldwin, Gen. H. H. Arnold, (3en. 
Claire Chennault, and many others. He 
quotes also at considerable length from the 
white paper prepared by Secretary Acheson 
and his State Department to paint a black 
picture of Chiang Kai-shek and his follow¬ 
ers in China. 

The documented record tells In detail the 
part Secretary Acheson and Gen. George O, 
Marshall played In the events that led up 
to the loss of China to the Communists. Tlie 
record is very far from a flattering account 
of the statesmanship of the two men who 
were most responsible for what has occurred. 
We haven’t seen any effort on the part of 
McCarthy critics to question the accuracy 
of the data he presents. They resent any 
impungemont of the record of the great 
Gen. George C. Marshall but don’t point out 
In what detail McCarthy is wrong In at¬ 
tributing to him a major share of the blame 
for the loss of China to the Reds. They 
charge “McCarthyism” and hope that the 
people will Just take It to be the Irrespon¬ 
sible mouthing of an Irresponsible Senator. 
The delegates to the Wisconsin Rapids 
meeting didn’t fall for that kind of smear. 

A favorite contention of the critics of 
McCarthy 1b that he has made charges but 
has not proved them The American people 
who read the newspapers know how hard 
It Is to prove charges against a member of 
the Government whom the Government Is 
bent on protecting. Facts Implicating Alger 
Hiss as aiding the Russians were given to 
an assistant to the President early In World 
War n. They were laughed off as Is Mc¬ 
Carthyism now. Hiss was kept on to play an 
Important role In the establishment of the 
United Nations, to advise the President at 
Yalta after that occurred. The charges 
against him were called a red herring by 
President Truman and It was not until about 
10 years later that Hiss was convicted. The 
story is much the same In the case of Wil¬ 
liam W Remington, a $10,000-a-year Com¬ 
merce Department employee. He was in¬ 
vestigated and let out of his Job and taken 
back. Years passed before he finally was 
convicted of lying when he denied that he 
ever had been a Communist. It isn’t easy 
to convict a traitor when he has powerful 
friends in Government to protect him. 

Clear evidence that our State Department 
leaned to the Communist side is to be found 
In the fact that such thoroughly informed 
and thoroughly American men as General 
MacArthur and General Wedemeyer were 
never consulted about the formulation of 
far-eastern policy. That fact alone renders 
our policy makers suspect. 

Then we have the spectacle of a Secretary 
of State who won’t turn his back on a con¬ 
victed traitor who played an Important part 
in concocting the mess our country now 
Is In. 

And the final and most convincing evidence 
of all that there has been something rotten 
In our Government Is the fact that China— 
a nation of 450,000,000 people, bound to the 
United States by 100 years of friendly rela¬ 
tions, a fighting ally In World War II—be¬ 
came In the space of a few years a ruthless 
shooting enemy. That Is the payoff of the 
work of our far-eastern policy makers. By 
their fruits you shall know them. 

Senator McCarthy is accused of being In¬ 
discreet, of evidencing more zeal than dis¬ 
cretion. There may be Justification for the 
charge. The same may be said of every 
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American bero who ba« been awarded the 
Oongreealonal Medal of Honw for deeds of 
valor In the Korean war. Every man of them 
showed more aeal for achieving an objective 
than discretion to save his own life. Of the 
37 men so far awarded the medal, only 7 
survived the heroic actions for which the 
awards were made. 

The American people know there have 
been Communists In our Government from 
the records Qf convictions and confessions. 
They know there are In It “liberals" who do 
the work of Communists. They admire Mc¬ 
Carthy for braving the criticism and scorn 
to do a Job that he—and they—believe 
should be done. 

{From the Madison (Wls) State Journal 
of July 20. 1951] 

Qusbtions for QucsnoNiBS 

Some Democrats In these parts wanted to 
know what Gov. Walter Kohler thought of 
•'McCarthylsm ** Th" governor told them, 
and at the same time asked some questions 
of his Democratic Inquisitors. 

We are sure all citizens of Wisconsin would 
like to hear Badger defenders of the Fair 
Deal discuss these points; 

Do Democrats contend there never have 
been and are not now Communists, fellow- 
travelers, or sex perverts and other poor 
security risks on the Federal payroll, In 
strategic places? 

Do Democrats believe the Communlsts-ln- 
Government charges brought by Senator 
McCarthy were given a full and fair hearing 
by the Tydlngs committee? 

Do Democrats care to defend Secretary of 
State Acheson, who has refused to turn bis 
back on Alger Hiss, a convicted traitor? 

Do Democrats care to defend “Truman- 
ism." with Its mink coats, deep freezes. RFC 
scandals. Missouri vote frauds, and “Govern¬ 
ment by crony?" 

The governor admits he Is flatly opposed 
to the Infiltration of Communists Into our 
Government. How stand his Democratic 
questioners, on this and other Issues men¬ 
tioned by Walter Kobler? 

fFrom the Doylestown (Pa.) Dally 
Intelligencer] 

The Smear TECHNXQtrs 

No single episode more clearly reveals the 
extent to which the American people have 
mislaid the power of self-government than 
does the current discussion over the Indict¬ 
ment of General Marshall by Senator Joi 
McCarthy. 

The wnole business is like a bad dream. 
Only In a world gone completely cockeyed 
could anything of the sort take place. 

Hern Is a member of the younger genera¬ 
tion, one of the men who fought It out, risk¬ 
ing their lives n thousand times during the 
recent war, trying to save the American peo¬ 
ple and their Government from the dictators 
of the earth. 

He came home. He campaigned against 
the La FoUette dynasty In Wisconsin and de¬ 
feated the gaudiest of that family in a stir¬ 
ring campaign. When he went to Washing¬ 
ton he discovered that this Nation Is In far 
more danger from Its enemies within than 
from those outside our borders—found that 
It has nursed vipers In Its bosom. 

Joe MCCARTHY took on the biggest of the 
big shots in the group that has been busily 
selling us down the river for years, giving 
away our assets and betraying our friends In 
order that the evil red star of Russian com¬ 
munism might rise In the sky. 

Senator McCarthy dealt In facts. He fol¬ 
lowed hlB conclusions where the facts led 
him. Gradually he came to discover that the 
kingpin in the machine which had stripped 
us of all the advantages we should have 
gained from the costly victory In the Second 
WorUI War was Gen. George Catlett Marshall. 


As we said, Jos McCarthy dealt primarily 
in facts. They were \manswerable facts. No 
one has yet demolished them. Bis critics, 
the defenders of the Tnunan administration 
and of the gilded reputation of General Mar¬ 
shall. have never seriously tried to reply to 
these facts. 

Instead, the marine hero sent to Washing¬ 
ton to represent the supposed owners of our 
National Government, the American people, 
has been given the most gigantic and best 
organized course In personal abuse ever 
known in American history. 

This is the smear technique. It Is the de¬ 
vice of dictators and demagogs. It is the 
enemy of truth. 

On the few occasions when anyone ven¬ 
tured to enter open debate with McCarthy 
they got hopelessly the worst of it. That Is 
what happened to former Senatcjr Tydlngs 
of Maryland. 

Now a new chapter has unfolded. 

Senator McCarthy recently finished a gi¬ 
gantic new Job of factual research. Having 
been accused of bias in reference to Mar¬ 
shall, having been accused of carelessness in 
giving credence to uxureliable witnesses, he 
undertook to tell the story of Marshall's rec¬ 
ord out of the writings of unimpeachable 
figures—^most of them personal friends and 
admirers of Marshall. 

He analyzed the works of Winston 
Churchill, Cordrtl Hull, Henry L. Stimson, 
James F. ^rnea, Sumner Welles. Edward Stet- 
tlnlus, Robert Sherwood (“Roosevelt and 
Hopkins") and a host of others of similar 
standing, and went through reams of official 
documents and sworn testimony. 

The fruits of this research he presented to 
the United States Senate In the form of an 
address entitled “America's Retreat from 
Victory—The Story of George Catlett Mar¬ 
shall " 

TTie transcript covers 48 large pages. In 
It, very little Is in the words of Senator Mc¬ 
Carthy, virtually all is quoted from others— 
as noted, many of them—Marshall's friends. 

To anyone who reads It seriously and with 
an open mind, its Impact Is devastating. It 
is unanswerable. McCarthy’s strictures are 
Irrelu table He la right as rain, on down to 
the solemn warning near the end: 

“The congress of the United States Is the 
people’s last hope, a free and open forum of 
the people's representatives • * •" 

But who will read It? 

The tragic truth is that very few will ever 
see copies of the manuscript—far fewer will 
ever read it through. How the American 
people have slipped and slid. Back In the 
early days, when our Constitution was being 
ratified, It was studied and discussed 
throughout the Nation. The "Federalist 
Papers" analyzing It were eagerly passed from 
hand to hand. Nearly every American had 
an opinion of some sort, founded upon fac¬ 
tual knowledge and information. 

Now we’re too busy to be bothered In a 
matter even more urgent. 

And the reply; It Is nothing more than a 
renewed smear. Hardly any of Senator Mc¬ 
Carthy’s opponents have bothered to read 
what he says. Many of them brazenly accuse 
him of saying things not contained In the 
address. The whole reliance is on personal 
abuse. 

There is the picture—a factual serious 
analysis, based almost entirely on quotations 
from men of the highest standing, being 
torn to pieces by those who have not read It 
and are not replying to what it contains— 
and the Jury In the cose, who will also be 
the victims in the threatening tragedy, too 
much entertained with trivial Interests to go 
to the bottom of the matter. 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
7'lmes of July 16. 1951] 
Writbwash Wbasr Ovt 

Tbe whitewash the Tydlngs committee ap¬ 
plied to the State Department loyalty In¬ 


vestigation last flnmmer is beginning to 
peel. It has been confirmed that an tin- 
dlaolosed number of State Department offi¬ 
cials have been suspended pending a check 
on their leourlty etatus. 

Only two of the suspended group were 
identified, their names having leaked al¬ 
ready. Both are specialists and Influential 
In China policy. Another far eastern ex¬ 
pert In the Department, John Carter Vin¬ 
cent, recently was demoted from a minis¬ 
terial post to a consulate in north Africa. 
Loss of China to the Communists has been 
called by General MacArthur the greatest 
diplomatic blunder In United States history. 

The security screening has been slow to 
start. An explanation might be the dis¬ 
closures of the MacArthur hearings, or It 
might be. as Senator McCarthy says, that 
the State Department Is afraid of the newly 
created Internal Security Subcommittee 
headed by the outspoken Senator McCar- 
RAN. The latter was Instrumental In ob¬ 
taining passage of a tightened security law 
last year, under which Federal employees 
may be dismissed If there Is reasonable doubt 
of their loyalty. 

The Security Subcommittee currently Is 
Investigating charges that Communist sym¬ 
pathizers have been slanting Voice of Amer¬ 
ica broadcasts, but Is preparing to delve in¬ 
to pre-BLorea Far Bast policy. 

Probably the most effective Influence, how¬ 
ever. has been that of Senator McCarthy, 
himself. He Invited Deportment attention 
to several cf those suspended more than a 
year ago. Developments since have cm- 
phusized the absurdity of calling his charges 
a hoax, as did former Senator Tydlngs and 
his committee colleagues, Senators Green, 
of Rhode Island, and McMahon, of Connect¬ 
icut. 

Senator McCarthy declared he had to over¬ 
state his case initially in order to arouse pub¬ 
lic opinion. Certainly nothing less than 
shock treatment could move the State De¬ 
partment from Its naive Insistence that all 
was well. Developments come slowly but 
they attest the service Senator McCarthy 
pc.formed for the American people. 

[From the Marshfield (Wls.) News-Herald 
of July 20. 1951 j 
Back or It All 

The failure of the Tydlngs committee last 
year to provide for a full and open Investi¬ 
gation Into the charges of Communist Influ¬ 
ences within the State Department and the 
committee’s obvious desire to smother the 
whole situation, continues to plague the 
Democratic Party. 

And the plague is Just as aggravating to 
party leaders and followers today as It was 
when the charges first were mode. Senator 
McCarthy has become a hair-shirt to the 
Democrats. He has a mean, brusque manner 
to needling the party, from President Tru¬ 
man down. He continues to employ the 
needle with telling effect. Democrats have 
coined the word, McCarthylsm. in an effort 
to bottle him up and all who go along with 
the Senator. But It Just isn’t effective. Joe 
still goes on. 

And well be might. His accusations have 
never been disproved. On the contrary, evi¬ 
dence continues to build up supporting his 
claims that the State Department is infil¬ 
trated with Communists or Red sympathizers. 
Just last week a half dozen or more high 
placed employees in the Department were 
suspended by Secretary Acheson who said 
nothing about Ms official act until the news 
was smoked out by newsmen. 

TThls newspaper has, on numerous occa¬ 
sions, voiced Its disapproval of Senator Mc¬ 
Carthy's methods, but we have had to con¬ 
fess that until some one In or out of the 
State Department comes forth with all the 
facts and proves beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that McCarthy Is wrong, and that his 
charges are unfounded, we must go along 
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With the Junior Senator. Why did the Ty- 
dlnge committee smother the investigation 
Into those charges? Why, If they are un¬ 
founded, does not ISean Acheson come forth 
with the proof? A simple statement, backed 
up by adequate proof, would serve to silence 
Job McCarthy for the rest of his life. 

Wisconsin people have watched their Jun¬ 
ior Senator pretty carefully. Voters of this 
State like a fighter and consequently they 
admire McCarthy. But they would drop him 
like a hot potato If proof were furnished 
that he is making false accusations. He 
would be a dead duck politically. 

It is amusing to note the efforts of Demo¬ 
crats In the State to kill McCarthy off 
politically. He has had a tough time with 
the opposition since starting hla campaign 
against the State Department. He has been 
smeared and belittled. Even in bis own 
party, many leaders have remained aloof, 
fearing to be Injured politically it his charges 
were proved unfounded. The word “Mc- 
Carthylsra" was Invented as a smear word. 

Recently, efforts have been made by Wis¬ 
consin Democrats to force Governor Kohler 
to disown McCarthy, politically. How he 
ever permitted himself to be pushed Into a 
corner, we do not know; the governor Is 
pretty naive politically, and much too trust¬ 
ing for a man In politics. He agreed to 
meet four enterprising young Democratic 
politicians to explain his position with refer¬ 
ence to McCarthy. 

The ranking member of the four young 
legislators broke the appointment and the 
governor then refused to make another ap¬ 
pointment. Instead, he Invited the Demo¬ 
crats and the whole Democratic Party from 
Truman down to clean up their own back 
yard, including the situation In the State 
Department. The young Democrats Issued a 
statement saying the governor refused to 
meet them and had made an unwarranted 
attack on the Democratic Party on unre¬ 
lated matters. 

The waste in Washington, mink coats, deep 
freezes, Reds In the State Department, theft 
of atom-bomb secrets by Reds, Kansas City 
ballot-box theft, and the whole gamut of 
graft and corruption In and out of Washing¬ 
ton are all matters related to the Democratic 
Party and Wisconsin Democrats are In hig 
business trying to hide the party’s sins be¬ 
hind a trumped-up situation involving Gov¬ 
ernor Kohler, admittedly one of the most 
successful chief executives this State ever 
had. 

We don't think the ruse has worked. Mc- 
Carthylsm Isn't sticking as a smear word. 
It has a different connotation than Its in¬ 
ventors intended. It points right at the 
Truman administration, the State Depart¬ 
ment, and one of the saddest predicaments 
In which this Nation ever found Itself 
politically. 

Back of It all Is the hope that some Re¬ 
publican will knock McCarthy off In the 
primary next year so no Democrat will have 
to tangle with him In the general election. 
Again we say, Acheson can kill off McCarthy 
If the Secretary and his Department are 
clean. But that’s about the only way 
McCarthy can be beaten in 1962, In either 
primiWy or general election. 

If Acheson resigns before the end of the 
year, ns Is rumored, and without clearing his 
Department or himself, then the Democrat 
who tangles with McCarthy in the general 
election In 1962 Is in for a rough time. 
This, we surmise. Is what the four young 
Democrats have In mind in their political 
maneuver involving Governor Kohler. 

[Prom the Parkersburg (W. Va.) News of 
July 20, 1961] 

Senator Joseph McCarthy Deserves Qrati- 
Tcr&B OP THE American People 

Once again Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
of Wisconsin, has demonstrated that he de¬ 


serves the gratitude and acclaim of the 
entire American Nation fm: his fearless fac¬ 
tual expose of the political incompetence of 
Oen. George Catlett Marshall, who, despite 
terrible errors of the past, is still a chief 
counselor and mentor of both the Pentagon 
and the White House, though on the score 
of a faulty memory alone he long since, In our 
opinion, should have been relegated to re¬ 
tirement. 

We here do not Impugn In any manner 
the high patriotism of General Marshall; nor 
do we question his acknowledged military 
genius. It Is in the field of world politics 
that we offer our criticism of a succession 
of errors on his part that have cost us the 
once tight alliance with China and cata¬ 
pulted that nation’s 450,000,000 of people into 
the maw of Imperialistic communism. 

PURSUIT or FATA MORGANA 

Nor are we here speaking with the benefit 
of hindsight, for at the time—^back in 1947 
and subsequent years—we made vigorous 
protests against the utter folly of General 
Marshall’s ptirsult of the Fata Morgana of 
compulsory coalescence of the Chinese Com¬ 
munists and Chinese Nationalists while he 
was In China as the special emissary of the 
United States President. 

Senator McCarthy since then, however, 
has thoroughly documented General Mar¬ 
shall's career, not from memoranda of hla 
political enemies, but from the memoirs of 
his friends. 

As In the case of Senator McCarthy’s 
battle against Secretary of State Dean Ache¬ 
son—now all but won, for the handwriting 
Is on the wall and Acheson’s days are num¬ 
bered—once again the administration’s 9100,- 
000,000 propaganda machine has been turned 
against the Wisconsin statesman with all of 
its formidable capacity. 

AN ICONOCLASTIC BLAST 

Possibly ex-Captain of Marines Joe Mc¬ 
Carthy was too blunt In his arraignment of 
the fallings of General Marshall, for the pub¬ 
lic obviously was unprepared to swallow so 
bitter a pill in connection with the Senator’s 
Iconoclastic blasts against the glittering fig¬ 
ure of a national hero. But It Is a pill that, 
In our opinion, someday will have to be swal¬ 
lowed. and. Indeed, may loom large In the 
history of our times. 

But who will be the people’s champion, If 
not someone who has the courage to go 
against the political Goliaths of the present 
regime—the biggest of the "big brass"? Of 
the ultimate vindication of Senator McCar¬ 
thy by the harsh facts of history, we have 
no doubt whatever. And It would richly 
reward the American people. In our view, If 
they listened Intently to him now, rather 
than later. 

the key to events 

See the cartoon elsewhere on this page to¬ 
day, and you will get the key to much that 
has happened and Is happening. It shows 
someone resembling Mr. Truman Joyfully 
boarding a gorgeous bandwagon and prepar¬ 
ing to move hls party into 1952 under the 
flaunting banner: "Peace and Prosperity." 

What a monstrous Irony. 

For Korea Is a "peace" of abject appease¬ 
ment. 

And the prosperity is a fake prosperity— 
the fool's gold of war and rearmament. 

But the picture explains much. It is the 
attempted rejoinder to the well-nigh un¬ 
answerable "Three Democratic Presidents and 
three wars In one generation.” Here they 
are: Wilson, 1917-18; Roosevelt. 1941-46; 
and TTruman. 1950-51. 

This is the dread political incubus which 
the administration so desperately is striving 
to escape, and It has now culminated in the 
blatant, ludicrous assertion that the present 
administration which got us Into the fool¬ 
hardy war In Korea—at a cost of 80,000 dead, 
wounded, and missing—Is the "peace party." 


echoes or MUNICH 

Nor can it be forgotten that It was Acheson, 
the United States Secretary of State, who 
sued for peace; and not Malik, the Soviet 
envoy, as some would make it appear. Malik 
In hls cease-fire proposal merely echoed what 
Acheson had proffered In hls testimony be¬ 
fore the Senate investigators in June. 

And how feebly that contrasts with the 
unconditional surrender demand made on 
Hitler, even though the fruits of that sur¬ 
render were frittered away at Yalta. 

Give the impeccable Mr. Acheson a mon¬ 
ocle and an umbrella and he would appear 
to many to be the living Image, In hls Korean 
peace tenders, of Neville Chamberlain at 
Munich. 

TTie world well remembers Winston 
Churchill’s dour comment on Munich, when 
he said: 

"Gentlemen you have chosen between war 
and dishonor. You have chosen • dis- 
honor. You shall have war." 

Mr. Churchill’s comment scarcely was 
heeded then; Just as Senator McCarthy’s 
comment on our far-eastern fiasco has not 
been widely enough heeded now. 

Indeed, the American people are already 
beginning to feel that our Korean misadven¬ 
ture was either a Quixotic bit of Idealism 
unsulted to the realities of the present world, 
or the rashness of a small group of Inflamed 
egotists, who disdainfully overrode Congress, 
In a badly calculated risk, that now brings 
the dread denouement of an Ignominious 
armistice—HBomethlng hitherto unheard of in 
all the annals of America—a truce that has 
cost lu face throughout Asia. 

ONWARD RODE THE BOO 

And all this at the cost of the blood of 
brave American men who knew not for what 
they fought, but who, In the tradition of 
"Onward Rode the 600!" at Balaclava, died 
heroically doing their duty to the memory 
of a great past, but under the flabby banner 
of a flimsy, superogatlve government that 
knew not the reverence for Old Glory which 
still animates our Nation. 

As the heroic 600 died in the Crimea nearly 
100 years ago, so our boys died In Korea for 
a not dissimilar error in the Crimea in 1946. 
And the enemy was the same—imperial 
Russia. 

The present painful events In the Kaesong 
armistice camp, more than ever Indicate that 
Acheson and Marshall must be dispensed 
with, If there la to be an end of the blood¬ 
letting. All the flamboyant bandwagons and 
flaunting political banners on earth will not 
overmatch this Inescapable conclusion. We 
therefore say, without rc-iervatlons: 

"More power to Senator McCarthy.” 


Problems in Rain Making 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the disastrous floods in Kansas 
and Missouri have brought national at¬ 
tention on the over-all problem of the 
control of rainfall through artificial 
methods. 

It is obvious that the Congress should 
authorize a study of this entire problem 
before harmful precedents are set, and 
before vested interests develop. 1 have 
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introduced a resolution calling for such 
a study by the House of Representatives. 

There is a very enlightening article in 
the Jidy issue of the magazine Public 
Works, by T. H. Evans, dean of engi¬ 
neering. Colorado Agricultural and Me¬ 
chanical College. 1 include it as a sup¬ 
plement to my remarks: 

Peoblxms in Rain Makikq 
(By T. H. Evans) 

In the far-western States during the past 
3 years there has developed almost a tidal 
wave of large-scale operations to force 
nature either to give up or to withhold mois¬ 
ture in the atmosphere to suit the wlU of 
man. This work comes under the general 
heading of artiflclal nuoleation, a sclentlflc 
development that is only an infant but 
which gives promise of unbelievable results. 
It is claimed by one operator in the field that 
It is possible in many arid regions of the 
country to double the average annual pre- 
clplation or run-ofl. This means doubling 
either the average annual rainfall, or snow¬ 
fall, or a combination of these, depending 
on the region. It is further claimed that 
hall can be prevented, and that undesirable 
rain can be prevented at wUl. It is even 
believed hy some that fog can he dissipated 
where desired. These are merely some of the 
claims. Perhaps they wUl all be substan¬ 
tiated. Most of iis who live In the arid and 
semlarld West hope they can be. 

It is easy to imagine the terrific Impact 
of such an achievement on agrlctiltural 
practices, engineering, law, economic level, 
transportation, domestic water supplies, 
hydroelectric power, and almost every hu¬ 
man activity. If the claims prove correct 
this will be the biggest thing since the 
atomic bomb. The Impact, of course, will 
not be limited to the drier sections of the 
country but will be felt nationally. The 
large-scale experiments that are going on 
in the West were tried In the New York City 
watersheds to improve the critical situation 
that developed there in lOSO. 

WHAT COI7U) HAFPXM- 

The Impact would radically alter certain 
agricultural practices because it would not 
be necessary to hope for rain In dry farm¬ 
ing—it would be there about when wanted. 
Susceptible areas that now rely entirely on 
a little rain and elaborate Irrigation systems 
could forget their worries about water short¬ 
ages In the system, or about priorities under 
appropriation law. In fact priorities might 
even become unnecessary if there were 
always assurance of an abundant water sup¬ 
ply. Towns that are now limited because 
of inadequate water supply might continue 
to expand. Regions that are short on in¬ 
dustry because of inadequate water could 
begin to attract Industries. Areas that have 
had their economic level held down because 
of all too frequent crop failures could begin 
to raise that level. Grazing lands would be 
lush with rich grasses. The threat of dust 
bowls would disappear. Streams would have 
new and higher averages that would be free 
of the extreme variations that exist now. 
Hydroelectric plants could operate on a larger 
firm power load. If fog could be dissipated 
at will, the transportation systems—partic¬ 
ularly ship and air—could maintain better 
and safer schedules. 

This all sounds too good to be true, and 
that may be Just the case. So far there Is 
no conclusive proof, on a sound scientific 
basis, that all this can be done. In the 
first place there has not been sufficient time 
for adequate proof and, secondly, even out¬ 
standing meteorologists, who are most closely 
allied to this scientific field, are In disagree¬ 
ment as to its possibilities. We, In the West, 
where additional water Is needed badly In 
most areas, want the experimenters and op¬ 
erators to have every reasonjihle opportunity 


to prove their claims. We feel that these 
large operations on a county- or basin-wide 
scale must be continued for enough years 
to acquire reliable scientific data fo revalua¬ 
tion. 

HOW SAIK ICAHme iTAItTED 

All of this really got started Just a few 
years ago. Although many labwatory re¬ 
search men, here and abroad, had delved 
Into the science of meteorology and cloud 
physics for decadm, it was probably not 
until Schaeffer's experiments at General 
Electric In 1946 that the real possibilities 
of causing artificial precipitation from cer¬ 
tain types of clouds was fully realized. Dr. 
Irving Langmuer made some large scale ex- 
peiimentB In New Mexico in 1949 that 
received considerable publicity and seemed to 
start a chain reaction of other experimen¬ 
tation. There are now many commercial 
concerns operating in this field under var¬ 
ious kinds of contracts with farmers, ranch¬ 
ers, municipalities, and so forth. At present, 
practically anyone can try to milk clouds 
or knock off thunder-heads, but the fly-by- 
nlght operator with no experience, unsuit¬ 
able equipment, and poorly trained per¬ 
sonnel will probably only last a short time. 

The principal method used today Is that 
which Involves spraying vaporized silver 
Iodide into the atmosphere from the ground 
In such a way as to disperse It hy winds to 
the so-called target area. By the time the 
particles have traveled some distance down¬ 
wind from the generator they have dis¬ 
persed into a very large volume of air—both 
vertically and horizontally. The optimum 
conditions within the area must be such 
that precipitation is Incipient and lacks 
only the necessary nuclei to trigger It off. It 
Is possible also to "over-seed'* and dissipate 
a potential rain, or even the entire cloud. 
Nuclei arc quite often there naturally. If 
not, however, and all other required condi¬ 
tions exist, then the artiflclal nuclei will 
start things going. Another advantage of 
the artificial nuclei Is that even though 
some natural rain would fall, the amount can 
be Increased because such nuclei are effec¬ 
tive at much lower altitudes In a cloud than 
are the natural nuclei. This article will 
not attempt to explain the theories involved 
In this complicated set of phenomena. The 
explanation has been given In several out¬ 
standing scientific papers by authorities In 
the field such as Langmuir, Schaeffer, Von- 
negut, Krlck, and so forth. A very good 
popular explanation la that by Roscoe Flem¬ 
ing In Public Power for October 1960. 

Another still common but apparently less 
efficient method, that was actually In \ise 
before silver Iodide, Involves using dry Ice 
dispersed from an airplane. It has the big 
disadvantage of requiring expensive airborne 
equipment, and gives dispersal on vertical 
surfaces rather than over a large volume. It 
further requires operation under the most 
unfavorable flying conditions. Although 
silver Iodide can be dispersed from a plane, 
the usual practice Is to employ ground 
generators. 

The need for additional, reliable water 
supplies In most of the far West Is quite 
obvious to those who live In Its vast arid and 
semlarld sections. The need Is probably also 
evident to those who live In the more humid 
regions of our country hut have traveled 
through the West, have seen pictures of It, 
or have read of the antagonisms that develop 
between some Western States over a rela¬ 
tively small quantity of water. This crying 
need Is the reason there have been so many 
large-scale operattone carried on in Cali¬ 
fornia, eastern Oregon, Arizona. New Mexico, 
and Colorado during the past 3 years. It is 
understood an operation on the vast King 
Ranch in Texas Is contemplated for this 
year. It appeare that the operations will 
snowball Into eueh a multitude that the 
State of Colorado, as an Mtample, may be 
almost completely covered by eontraote from 


the Continental Divide to the Kajosas and 
Nebraska line on the east. About the east¬ 
ern one-third of Colorado is practically all 
dry-land farming. It was part of the Dust 
Bowl of the early thirties. Large parts of 
the remainder up to the eastern edge of the 
Rookies are irrigated. There are even exten¬ 
sive mesas within the Rockies that are 
largely Irrigated. Colorado Is second only to 
California In the acreage Irrigated In the 
United States. 

TTFSS or EAlIf-UAXma CONTtACTe 

There seem to be leveral types of contracts 
available to those who hire the operators. 
One is a flat fee for a service covering a defi¬ 
nite time interval In months or perhaps a 
year. In this case the contractor does not 
necessarily guarantee any specific results. 
Another type might be called a minimum- 
maximum contract, A minimum fee is paid 
no matter what happens, but if a stated In¬ 
crease (perhaps doubling an annual aver¬ 
age) Is proven then the maximum is due. 
A third type could be called a douhle-or- 
nothlng contract, since that Is Just about the 
way payments would he made. If the goal Is 
to increase an annual average, a certain sum 
would be due if accomplished. If not. then 
nothing Is due. Of course. If the operator 
came through on this latter type his total 
fee would be larger than In the other two 
types. Any kind of a contract might be 
negotiated, but most possibilities would be 
some of the examples given, or a combination 
of them. As a numerical example of cost it 
was proposed In one case that for doubling 
the average annual runoff from an increased 
snow pack the third type of contract would 
cost 1100,000 or nothing. The quantity of 
extra water under consideration was about 
860,000 acre-feet. In most regions this Is 
very cheap water provided the farmers 
wouldn't get it naturally. 

THX NZBD roa WATXa 

It is easy to see why the desire to try these 
methods of getting additional moisture is 
spreading and has reached pandemic propor¬ 
tions. Many regions of our West suffer al¬ 
most continual drought for many years In 
succession. Other areas have mined their 
water tables to supplement surface supplies 
to such extents that critical situations are 
developing. In other areas there Just isn’t 
enough surface water to irrigate properly all 
Irrigable land or to supply cities and towns 
with enough domestic water. The new arti¬ 
ficial precipitation science looks like manna 
from heaven if all the advertising, as well as 
statements from some outstanding scien¬ 
tists, prove correct. 

Because there Is disagreement, however, 
between top-notch scientists regarding the 
poBslblllties and long-range worth of weath¬ 
er control through artificial nucleatlon, it 
is evident that proper sclentlflc evaluation 
must ho made over a reasonable period of 
years. How much of the Increases claimed 
In precipitation Is natural and how much 
is purely artiflclal? It Is relatively easy to 
measure total preclpltafclon and runoff but 
we don't know how much Is natural and how 
much artiflclal In these operations. It is a 
satisfactory yardstick to measure these com¬ 
ponents of the total that we need. *No one 
seems to have devised that yardstick yet 
that Is acceptable to all scientists. Methods 
are available, which over a span of perhaps 
3 to 6 years, may prove something, although 
longer periods would provide better resii^lts. 
In the case of rainfall, however, the accuracy 
of results would depend for one thing on 
the adequacy of coverage In the target and 
adjacent areas by gages of long and reliable 
past records. Really good coverage does 
not exist In most regions that might be af¬ 
fected. At any rate some evaluation is bet¬ 
ter than none, and unless the present large- 
eoale operations are properly evaluated by 
qualified neutral agencies, then a marvelous 
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opportunity will be lost and we may never 
have an unbiased answer. People are skep¬ 
tical for the most part of evaluations car¬ 
ried out by operators who are in the busi¬ 
ness to make a profit, no matter how honest 
and sincere they may be. 

NKBOED LEGISLATION 

Because of the need for evaluation, so the 
public will be properly informed in the near 
future, there Is need for legislation. As a 
bare minimum the legislation should require 
registering or licensing operators In order to 
keep track of them and their areas of opera¬ 
tion. It should require also, a central agency 
to receive regular reports from operators as 
to when and whore they operate in order 
to have proper data on which to evaluate the 
results. If there Isn’t such an agency set 
up In a State, then the public will never be 
able to go to a source for an answer It will 
rely on unless the Federal Government takes 
over the Job. 

At the present time the State of Colorado 
has a committee working on a proposal to 
regulate artificial weather modification. 
This was submitted to the legislature In the 
form of a bill and was passed by both houses 
in March. The spirit of the bill Is to en¬ 
courage experimentation and development 
In every reasonable way. A very minimum 
of regulation is spelled out but a commis¬ 
sion Is proposed which will be able, as the 
need arises, to adopt the necessary regula¬ 
tions to protect the public Interest. The 
commission recommended would be com¬ 
posed of one representative, appointed by 
the Governor, from each of the four con¬ 
gressional districts In the State, and the 
State engineer. The commission, among 
other things, is empowered to hire an Indi¬ 
vidual or organization to evaluate scien¬ 
tifically operations carried out In Colorado. 
The commissioner of agriculture actually 
handles the administration of the act on 
recommendations of the commission. The 
commission will recommend licenses and 
hear cases Involving license revocation or 
charges against an operator. It will also 
have power to require an operator to cease 
activities In any area where It could be 
shown excess moisture would be against the 
public Interest at a particular time. 

The committee that worked out the pro¬ 
posal consisted of varied Interests within 
the State. It Invited In other parties who 
might offer criticisms or recommendations 
to make a better bill. The principal opposi¬ 
tion appeared to be from groups already con¬ 
tracting for extra rain or snow and who re¬ 
sented governmental Interference In the way 
they spend their money They did not seem 
to realize that the entire public Is concerned 
deeply In these activities and that the In¬ 
tent of such a bill Is not to hamper experi¬ 
mentation and development but to provide 
reasonable safeguards of the public Interest. 
If the opponents are paying for something 
they would have gotten anyway, they will 
probably be glad to learn about It one of 
these days. The bill cannot conceivably 
keep any group from getting a legitimate 
raln-lncreaslng Job done and spending as 
much for It as they see fit 

A bill has been Introduced In the Federal 
Senate, known as the Weather Control Act of 
1961, by Senator Andekson, of New Mexico, 
that gives the Federal Government pretty 
complete control over anything done along 
this line. It also sets up a commission 
under the Secretary of Commerce with very 
great powers for rigid control of the con¬ 
duct of experiments and operations. It fur¬ 
ther would protect any contractor (operator) 
from damage suits growing out of his activi¬ 
ties. The Government would stand these If 
proven. 

This commission would be empowered to 
carry out, or have carried out, research In 
all aspects of weather control, Including 
processes, devices, and materials, as well as 
the utilization of weather control In agri¬ 


culture, industry, commerce, and military 
operations. It would also have the power to 
issue and revoke licenses. Not the least of 
the contemplated powers of such a com¬ 
mission would be to fix fees, rates, or charges 
in weather-modification contracts. It could 
issue Injunctions in any case where It felt 
the general welfare would thus be served. 
It could also require reports of all activities 
and methods of operators, and inspect the 
activities at any time. In other words, this 
proposed commission would have practically 
absolute authority In the control of any 
weather-modification or weather-research 
activities carried on In the United States. 

It Is understood that several States In 
addition to Colorado are considering legis¬ 
lation at this time to regulate in one way or 
another the operations of those engaged in 
artificial nucleatlon. Arizona, California, 
and Wyoming are three known to have under 
consideration such bills. At a meeting of 
the Western Interstate Committee on Agri¬ 
culture held In Santa Fe, N. Mex., last Octo¬ 
ber, the following resolution was passed re¬ 
garding artificial nucleatlon; 

“Since the business of artificial nucleatlon 
of clouds to create rainfall has relatively 
recent beginning and has not progressed to 
a status where regulation Is Indicated, al¬ 
though some preliminary supervision by a 
proper State agency would appear desirable, 
your committee recommends that (a) re¬ 
search and development work in artificial 
rainmaking be encouraged; (b) legislation 
be adopted, if necessary, to provide for the 
registration with a proper State agency of 
(a) persons or organizations engaged In the 
business of operating artificial nucleatlon 
equipment with pn'ovlslon for information on 
areas of operation, and (h) of persons or 
orgonlzations selling equipment and sup¬ 
plies for artificial nucleatlon or possessing 
equipment and supplies used In connection 
therewith." 

It is believed by many people that the 
first statement in the resolution is not 
strong enough. Apparently some Congress¬ 
men feel that strong regulation Is indicated, 
and a number of others in positions to know, 
feel definitely that a reasonable minimum of 
regulation Is needed. While unduly restric¬ 
tive legislation would undoubtedly hamper 
and discourage free experiment and develop, 
ment, that being proposed In Colorado 
would not. It is so flexible that It will en¬ 
able rules and regulations to be developed as 
the need arises. It does give the reasonable 
minimum protection, however, to which the 
general public Is entitled at this time. 


This Matter of Ethics 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. July 24, 1951 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, moral¬ 
ity, ethics, propriety, and Integrity in 
government and business is suffering un¬ 
der the prevalent attitude of “for you, 
my dear Mr. Gaston," so effectively illus¬ 
trated in the following recent editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal: 

A disturbing thing about the growing na¬ 
tional concern with ethics and integrity is 
that in most cases it deals with ethics and 
Integrity for somebody else. 

Business groups, for Instance, think we 
need a higher level of ethics In govern¬ 
ment—but say nothing about some busi¬ 
ness groups that corrupt government. 


The best Illustration of all, perhaps, lies 
in Congress. 

A Senate committee Is busy holding hear¬ 
ings on ethics. Half a dozen codes of ethics 
for government employees have been intro¬ 
duced. Congressmen and Senators have 
paraded before the committee calling for 
higher standards for Government service. 

This Is all fine—but Congress shows little 
concern about Its own ethics. The Senate 
refuses to do anything about the filibuster, 
fo ’ Instance, which enables one or a handful 
of men to block majority action on impor¬ 
tant measures. Neither House does any¬ 
thing about log rolling and "pork barrel" 
legislation in which Congressmen vote gravy 
for colleagues and get gravy in return. 

The House Ignores the fact that one of its 
Members, Representative Walter Bbexm 
Representative of Ohio, has been convicted of 
forcing his employees to pay "kickbacks." 
He is still a representative In—as far as the 
House is concerned—good standing. The 
Senate has Ignored the fact that Senator 
John Butler, representative of Maryland, 
had a campaign manager who pleaded guilty 
to violating Maryland’s corrupt practices act 
In the election In which Butler won his 
Senate seat. 

Quoting Doris Fleeson, Washington col¬ 
umnist, Congress seems to think "it’s fine 
to be against sin as long as it does not In¬ 
volve unkindness toward a Member of the 
club.” 

If Congress Is sincere about ethics, one 
of the first places It ought to start house 
cleaning is right in Its own “clubhouse.” 


St. Lawrence Seaway Will Not Cost 
United States More Than Other Proj¬ 
ects Authorised, Constructed, and Under 
Construction, Comparable Costs Favor¬ 
able to Others—California Central 
Valley Project Just Completed at Cost 
of $600,000,000 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to point out that the cost of 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway will 
not cost the United States more than 
other projects already constructed, un¬ 
der construction and authorized. 

The hearings by the House Public 
Works Committee disclose, beginning at 
page 1341, part 2. of the hearings, a few 
of the projects which will cost the Gov¬ 
ernment as much or more than the 
United States portion of the seaway, 
$818,063,000. 

While it is true that the St. Lawrence 
seaway will cost the Joint sponsors— 
Canada and the United States—$818,- 
063,000, this cost is divided jointly be¬ 
tween Canada and the United States; 
however, since Canada has already con¬ 
structed a part of the project, and since 
Canada will have to build tunnels and 
bridges not included in the project it¬ 
self, even taking this into consideration, 
the actual cost to the United States, in¬ 
cluding the power portion of the project. 
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our total eontritmtioD will be only 
$566,794,000. 

If the Congreas Should vote to turn the 
power project to the State of Mew York, 
the State of New York would contribute 
$192,403,000. which would reduce the 
amount to be paid by the United States 
to $374,301,000. 

Therefore, this Is not a blUlon-dollar 
project to the United States as some have 
tried to represent. 

In addition, the hearings will further 
disclose that the project for the United 
States poriton will be self-liquidating, 
(nd 1 have proposed an amendment to 
amortize the revenues by a bond issue 
over a period of 50 years, and if this 
amendment is adopted, there will be no 
money required from the Treasury of 
the United States, but on the contrary, 
the revenues will take care of the bonds 
and interest. 

Below is a partial list of a few flood- 
control projects which have and will cost 
the United States Government a com¬ 
parable amount with the St. Lawrence 
seaway, to wit: 

Los Angeles County drainage area— 
exclusive of Whittier Narrows Reser¬ 
voir—$301,605,000. 

Garrison Reservoir, N. Dak., $268,- 

000 , 000 , 

Port Randall Reservoir, 8. Dak., $189,- 
200.000. 

Oahe Reservoir, South and North Da¬ 
kota. $245,900,000. 

Arkansas River and tributaries, Ar¬ 
kansas and Oklahoma, $686,370,000. 

Oregon, McNary Dam, Oregon and 
Washington, $270,000,000. 

Washington: Chief Joseph Dam. 
$206,000,000. 

The above are only a few of the flood- 
control projects. The amount expended 
and authorized on the Missouri River 
Valley and the Mississippi River Valley 
Is more than the cost of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Projects of the Bureau of Reclamation 
cost millions of dollars. For instance, 
the Grand Coulee Dam will cost the 
United States $253,600,000, Hoover Dam 
will cost $173,900,000. and Bonneville 
Dam Will cost nearly $100,000,000. 

Of interest in this connection is the 
story on the completion of the Central 
Valley project of California, constructed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation at a cost 
of $600,000,000, and which will be dedi¬ 
cated by President Truman on August 1 
of this year, which I will read into the 
Record, as follows: 

BACRAMBirro. Caut.. July 14.—California’s 
$600,000,000 Central Valley project, center of 
many a bitter fight In and out of Congress 
since construction work began 14 years ago. 
Is about ready for a dramatic public demon¬ 
stration. 

With $400,000,000 worth of big dams, power 
plants, pumps, canals, and transmission lines 
representing the first phase of the project 
due for completion within 2 weeks the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Reclamation has set August 
1 as the starting date for Integrated operation 
of the project. 

During the following 10 days, by means of a 
system of rivers, eanals, and a pumping sta¬ 
tion, there Is to be earrlecl out What the 
bureau describes as the longest mass move¬ 
ment of water ever attempted by man.” 
Bureau ofilclals here «q>ra«md confidence 
that, despite confilctlng reports from Wash¬ 


ington. President Truman would be In Cali¬ 
fornia to participate at Tracy In one part of 
the 10-day program on August 4. 

The Central Valley project, first snvlsioned 
sts a State proposition and then taken over 
and expanded by the Federal Qovssrnment, is 
based in its Irrigation aspects on the fact 
of an uneven water distribution In CalUornia. 

VAXXXT 800 JCZLEeXONO 

The Sacramento Valley on the nortii and 
the Ban Joaquin on the south make up the 
Central Valley. AOO mllee long. The San 
Joaquin Valley has two-thirds of the irri¬ 
gable land but the San Joaquin watershed 
offers only one-third of the total water sup. 
ply Thus the problem posed to engineers 
was how to transport the surplus water of 
the Sacramento hundreds of miles southward 
to help irrigate the semiarld San Joaquin 
area. In which the underground water table 
has dropped to alarmingly low depths. 

The fortboomlng celebration Is to mark the 
solving of this problem. The ceremony starts 
at Shasta, the world’s second largest and sec- 
ond highest concrete dam, 10 miles north of 
Redding at the northenmost end of the Cen¬ 
tral Valley. Water being conserved in Shasta 
Lake, behind the dam. will be spUled over the 
dam and sent coursing down the Sacra¬ 
mento River. 

Not far from where the Sacramento emp¬ 
ties Into an arm of San Francisco Bey. eome 
of the water is to be diverted from the river 
through floodgates into a so-caUed delta 
cross channel. 

This channel carrlfea the water to the Tracy 
pumping plant, some 60 miles east of San 
Francisco There, beginning on August 4, 
when the Shasta-released waters are due at 
Tracy, a set of six powerful pumps will lift the 
water 200 feet into the Delta-Mendota Canal. 
These pumps, capable of lifting 2,000,000 
gallons of water a minute, are second only 
in size to pumps installed by the Bureau at 
Grand Coulee Dam in Washington to lift 
water 280 feet out of Lake Roosevelt to Irri¬ 
gate the Columbia basin lands in the central 
part of that State. 

The pumping plant at Tracy Is operated 
by electricity brought down from the Shasta 
Dam generating plant over a Govemment 
transmission line. The water hoisted by the 
plant will flow southward for 117 miles 
through the Delta-Mendota Canal. 

At the canal’s southern point the water 
will be dumped into the San Joaquin River, 
to flow back northward and eventually empty 
Into San Francisco Bay, In the meantime, 
In the San Joaquin Valley water will be re¬ 
leased from Mlllerton Lake, behind Frlant 
Dam, near Fresno, Into the Madera and 
Frlant-Kern Canals. The latter will carry 
It southward X63 miles to the vicinity of 
Bakersfleld, 500 miles south of Shasta Dam. 

Because ol the relatively small water sup¬ 
ply In the San Joaquin Basin, It Is unfeasi¬ 
ble to take this water In quantity from Mll- 
lerton Lake on the San Joaquin and divert It 
northward 37 miles through the Madera 
Canal and southward through the Frlant- 
Kern Canal without replenishing the San 
Joaquin River Itself somewhere along the 
way 

This Is why the Shasta Lake water Is be¬ 
ing sent all the way down to Mendota and 
dumped Into the San Joaquin. Thus, in a 
sense, water from Shasta Lake will be used 
after early Augvust to Irrigate lands as far 
south as Bakersfleld, 600 miles from the lake 
itself. Actually, some symbolism Is involved, 
since the Shasta Lake waters will start back 
northward after being poured into the San 
Joaquin. 

Some acreages in tbe San Joaquin Valley 
already are under Irrigation from Frlant 
Dam. however. As a result. Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation offlolale have collected such examplee 
as these: 

A 160-aere farm netting $881 from pae- 
turage 8 years ago with this year’s net from 
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an irrigated cotton crop estimated at dose 
to 120.000; a 400-aore farm netting $1,500 
from barley and pasturage in a dry farming 
condition with an expected profit this year 
of more than $77,400 from ootton. 

Completed parts of the Central Valley 
project have a power generating capacity of 
460,000 kilowatts and are designed to help 
control winter floods, Increase siunmer water 
flows, combat salinity on farm lands and im¬ 
prove river navigation. 


of WiHifiiii N. Oatis a 

Chaileage to America aa^ Americans 

EXTIENSION OF REMARlCS 
or 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

OP iLLmoia 

IN TBE HOUSE OF REPRESSNTATIVEB 
Tuesday, July 24.1951 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
shocking conviction and imprisonment 
of William N. Oatis on trumped up spy 
charges by Communlst-mled Czechoslo¬ 
vakia ought to jolt every American into 
full realization of the true nature of the 
enemy we face in a divided world. 

Mr. Oatis was an Associated Press 
correspondent In Prague. He Is a mild- 
mannered. conscientious, patriotic mid- 
westerner who went from the news¬ 
papers of Marion, Ind., up the ladder to 
a position as head of the American wire 
service bureau in a foreign capital. His 
only crime was his devotion to his duty, 
as we see It in this country, to get the 
truth rather than the propaganda of 
the Communist government in power in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Oatis is in a Communist Jail to¬ 
day because Red-dominated nations 
around the world are determined to dis¬ 
credit American prestige, and because 
they know that a supine State Depart¬ 
ment in Washington will confine Itself 
to diplomatic protests rather than mili¬ 
tant action. 

Tbe Oatis case is not unlike that of 
Robert Vogeler. American businessman 
in Hungary, who stayed in a cell for 17 
months while the State Department 
made futile protests. He got out only 
after heavy ransom was paid and then 
due primarily to the determination and 
resourcefulness of his wife, rather than 
from any help of the American Govern¬ 
ment. 

The present situation is a sad con¬ 
trast with the days still within the 
memory of many when America ''spoke 
with a soft voice but carried a big stick." 
There was a time when the rights of 
Americans abroad were treated with re¬ 
spect—and the world knew the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States could not 
be pushed around. But it is a far cry 
from Theodore Roosevelt to Dean Ache- 
son. An official who is soft in dealing 
with Reds in his own country cannot be 
expected to get tough—or be effective— 
with arrogant Red governments. 

Mr. Oatis already has been confined 
since April. How long he remains con¬ 
fined will depend on just one thing— 
the degree of Indignation of the Amer¬ 
ican people. That indignation can be 
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given official recognition through Con¬ 
gress. It can be given effective power 
In two channels—trade and diplomatic 
relations. Commercial relations with 
this country, vital to Czechoslovakia, 
could be and should be terminated. 
Diplomatic relations could be severed If 
other means failed. 

It is revealing to note that during the 
first quarter of the present year, Czecho¬ 
slovakia was allowed to sell over $7,000,- 
000 worth of goods in this country. At 
that rate, nearly $30,000,000 worth of 
her goods will come into the United 
States this year. At the same time, the 
United States permits the sale of ma¬ 
chinery, vehicles, chemicals, textiles, and 
animal products to Czechoslovakia. 
Both the trade and the materials are 
vital to the Red-dominated country. 
Immediate and firm action to halt such 
trade until the release of Mr. Oatis 
would be something the Reds could un¬ 
derstand. The threat of severed diplo¬ 
matic relations would be equally under¬ 
stood. 

Such a course already has been pro¬ 
posed in the Congress by my distin¬ 
guished colleague, the Honorable John 
V. Beamer, of Indiana. The determina¬ 
tion of the American people can turn 
that course into action. The time has 
come—in fact it is long overdue—to im¬ 
press deeply on Communist minds every¬ 
where that the United States can and 
will retaliate effectively when Americans 
are abused by other governments. 

It is time for the voice of America to 
be heard, backed up by the big stick of 
determination. 


Misiion to Madrid, 1951 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALirORmA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Inserting this article by George H. Todt, 
which appeared in the Highland Park 
News-Herald, one of the progressive 
newspapers in my district in Los Angeles. 
I wish to state that I concur in Mr. Todt's 
analysis. 

Mission to Madrid, 1051 
(By George H. Todt) 

At long last, and none too soon to suit me. 
we have dispatched Admiral Forrest P. Sher¬ 
man, of our Joint Chiefs of Staff, to Spain 
to attempt to bring that nation Into some 
sort of unilateral military working agree¬ 
ment with this country. 

Perhaps I am too naive to understand the 
politicians, but It has seemed to me in the 
past that It was our announced intention to 
gird ourselves to deter possible aggression 
from—pardon me for being blunt—Russia. 

Now, If this were indeed the case, it would 
seem to me that we have not gone directly 
to the heart of the problem. If we had, 
then It would be bound to follow that we 
might have proceeded differently than we 
have. 

Por Instance, It seems rather silly to give 
the English and French untold blUions of 


economic and military assistance when all 
we receive from them in return are their 
pitiful bleats instead of combat divisions 
for General Eisenhower and his European 
Army. 

After 2 years of trying, as they claim, they 
have now managed to present the supreme 
commander with less than 10 of these highly 
prised units. 

And the Red Army has 200 facing the 10 
of the west. 

Les? than 20,000.000 Spaniards have 23 
combat divisions on the line today. With 
some American equipment and a little beef¬ 
ing up here and there, these people could 
be added to General Elsenhower's numeri¬ 
cally weak forces. 

Frankly, he needs more men than our 
niggardly allies are willing to provide for 
him. Therefore, I think we should cast 
about for some new allies. 

Keep the old ones—yes. But with new 
allies In Europe, some 6f the prima donnas 
might come to realize that American money 
can be allocated to others than themselves If 
they are not willing to do their decent share. 
And It should be. too. 

It is no priceless privilege for us to be 
taxed through the nose to try to help nations 
that don't have enough backbone any longer 
to even try to save themselves from the evil 
forces which Josef Stalin is presently assem¬ 
bling for their early conquest. 

These apathetic dullards are letting us 
down—and particularly General Elsenhower. 
The greatest general in the world cannot 
fight well against 10 or 20 times his numbers. 

Now, In the event anyone considers me 
unjust to think of the French, British, and 
Italians as something of phonies at this time, 
let me tell you why this Is the case: 

These people have 150,000,000 of popula¬ 
tion. We have aided them on every hand 
with many billions of EGA aid. They are 
unable to produce more than 10 or 15 divi¬ 
sions among them. 

On the other hand, let us consider the 
little nations of Europe for a moment. 
Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey have only a total of 
70.000,000 people all told. They have not 
received much financial assistance. If at all, 
from us. 

Yet they have a total of 138 combat divi¬ 
sions between them. 

So who Is kidding who this time? 

You see, it can be done where the spirit 
is willing. 

But It cannot be done In the cases of na¬ 
tions who are unwilling to do their fair share 
and Instead drag their feet. 

It Is my suggestion that we all write our 
Congressmen and request them to do one 
important thing: 

Let them allocate the American foreign 
aid and armaments in the future in direct 
proportion to the contributions of the vari¬ 
ous nations concerned to General Elsen¬ 
hower. 

If the French only care to offer 6 divi¬ 
sions, give them only 5 units of aid. If the 
Spaniards give 23 divisions, give them 23 
units' worth of armaments and assistance. 

If anyone else will lay it on the line for 
us, why, then give them a generous full 
measure of whatever we have. 

But I, for one, am tired of this one-way 
traffic between us. I am willing to help them 
as long as they do their share. But heaven 
help them if they do not. And good rid¬ 
dance, too. 

8o that none will misunderstand me here, 
let me make my position clear. I am very 
fond of the Europeans themselves and have 
always been friendly to them in the past. 

Since I have lived among them for many 
years, I am not entirely blind to some of 
their faults. One which is inescapable to 
those who know them is simply this; 

They are moochers—at least wherever the 
rich Americans are concerned. 
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They will be delighted to let us make their 
beds for them and sweep up after them—-as 
long as we are suckers enough to do it. 

Now I am not requesting any end to as¬ 
sistance which we have commenced for our 
allies. I am not trying to rock the boat. 
But I am asking for a more realistic approach 
to this entire matter. 

This is how realistic I intend to be about 
this. 

Prom now on I am a friend of any Euro¬ 
pean nation In direct proportion to the 
amount of tangible assistance it provides 
now for Dwight Elsenhower. I do not want 
him participating in some European Bataan 
of the future. 

But he will unless our allies come through 
with their share of men. 

Now before the apologists for the Euro¬ 
peans take me to task for what I have writ¬ 
ten here, let them answer this question for 
me first: 

If little Switzerland and Sweden have 15,- 
000,000 people and 46 combat divisions, how 
many should 150,000,000 French, English, and 
Italians be able to provide? 

I will be very grateful for your answer. 


Governmeiit Economy and Public Pretture 
for Spending: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. FRANK WILSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Dallas Times-Herald of 
June 20, 1951: 

Government Economy and Public Pressurs 

FOR SPENDING 

Advocates of high Federal taxation as a 
relatively painless device for preventing In¬ 
flation almost always qualify their argument 
by adding the phrase "with strict economy 
in nondefense items of the Federal budget.” 

Unfortunately, while it is easy to Increase 
taxes, It seems virtually impossibly to reduce 
expenses. Because of this, the money col¬ 
lected through high taxes is spent by the 
Government. Purchasing power Is, there¬ 
fore. only shifted from some pockets to 
others. 

Currently, the champions of economy in 
the Senate and the House of Representa¬ 
tives in Washington are being heard from. 
It Is reported that they are likely to cut 
huge gaps In the budget of the National 
Government, that Is, in the parts of the 
budget that have no connection with the 
rearmament program. 

For instance, one committee has momen¬ 
tarily voted to cut down drastically the num¬ 
ber of automobiles with full-time chauf¬ 
feurs used by staff members of the numerous 
departments in Washington. However, when 
the smoke clears, It probably will be revealed 
that very few chauffeurs have been released. 

Of course, the Government Is so big that 
if all the chauffeurs on the Federal payroll 
were discharged the saving would be hardly 
visible to the naked eye. This particular 
gesture toward economy Is significant mainly 
as an Indication that some Members of Con¬ 
gress are aware that there is In the Govern¬ 
ment too strong a tendency toward luxury, 
and that extravagance In some places is 
soaking up revenue that Is badly needed In 
other places, 
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big that expenditures cannot be closely 
checked. Congress appropriates huge sums 
of mohey to various spending agencies and 
sin^y cannot exercise the degree of vigilance 
Is necessary to prevent waste. When It 
Is ultimately discovered that money has not 
been spent wisely and frugally. Congress 
orders a probe, and although the blame may 
be axed, the money has already been spent. 

At this time, while the taxpayers are being 
gouged to finance a colossal armament pro¬ 
gram, It is obvious that nondefense Items 
should be out to the quick. But when Con¬ 
gress or the budget officers of the executive 
department begin to wield the pruning knife, 
loud complaints are heard. Officials of the 
agencies that are threatened express these 
complaints but they have supporting them 
powerful lobbies representing sections of the 
public. 

While the public at large deplores the ris¬ 
ing cost of Government, politicians have 
learned by sad experience that economy, 
when it becomes specific is not popular. 
Every item of Government spending benefits 
some element, large or email, of the public. 
Everybody favors governmental economy In 
principle, but at the same time, everybody 
expects the other fellow’s item to be cut. 
As long as this situation exists the cham¬ 
pions of economy will be overruled, and the 
Federal Government will grow bigger and 
bigger and more and more luxurious. 


More Reclamatioii Bureati Propaganda 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. NORRIS POUlSON 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPHB8BNTAT1VBS 
Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. POTJLSON. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago. this House sought to lighten the tax 
load on our citteens by cutting down on 
what we thought were unessential activi¬ 
ties of Government Departments. 

Our colleagues in the Senate discov¬ 
ered some expenses we overlooked, and 
voted to make further cuts, for which 
all of the taxpayers should be grateful. 

One of the most money-saving motions 
ever made in Congress was to put some 
curbs on the production of propaganda— 
not on necessary information, but on un¬ 
invited, self-glorifying, seldom-used 
press releases from Federal agencies—by 
reducing the appropriations for Govern¬ 
ment ballyhoo artists. 

Before this Congress finishes with the 
long-delayed appropriations for the fis¬ 
cal year that started 3 weeks ago and 
before we let too much revenue go to 
waste because little items are overlooked, 
I hope the conferees on the Interior ap¬ 
propriations bill will give a little study to 
some of the mimeographed propaganda 
that comes out of the Reclamation Bu¬ 
reau. 

On previous occasions, I have pointed 
out that this agency acts os if the Federal 
Treasury was a monetary spring that 
never dries up. The Reclamation Bu¬ 
reau seems callously indifferent to the 
pain felt by our people when they dis¬ 
cover how much of their Income has been 
withheld by their employers to satisfy 
Uncle Sam. 

A sample of the way a Government 
agency can abuse and misuse appropri- 


release issued by the Interior Department 
last week. 

This hand-out is captioned ^‘National 
benefits from CaUfornia’s Central Val¬ 
ley project.” It goes on to say that 
**ev6ry State in the Union contributed 
materials that went into California's 
new Central Valley reclamation project.*' 

Who doubts that every State, and 
perhaps some foreign countries, sup¬ 
ply raw materials used in building this 
project, which, incidentally, Califor¬ 
nians will pay for. unlike the people in 
some other States who want to make 
Uncle Sam into a streamlined Sam-ta 
Claus. 

I hope my colleagues will look closely 
at this product of the Interior Depart¬ 
ment’s press section and ask why it is 
necessary to spend taxpayers’ money 
preparing, mimeographixig, and distrib¬ 
uting such statements. None of my 
newspaper acquaintances feel that this 
press release includes any startling in¬ 
formation and most of them agree that 
anybody interested in these facts <;ould 
get them by telephoning or going over 
to the Interior Department. 

This release shows that Congress 
should be more alert in seeing that in¬ 
formation staffs of Federal Departments 
supply information that Is wanted and 
needed and demonstrates, I submit, that 
we can cut down the size of press rela¬ 
tions outfits which exist to beat bass 
drums attracting attention to their 
bureaus and bosses. 

There is much interesting Information 
in the press release I am criticizing. 1 
am pleased to know how many States 
shared in the generous outlays of public 
funds. However, I wonder If enterpris¬ 
ing newspaper, magazine, and radio re¬ 
porters could not have dug out these 
facts without a mimeographed state¬ 
ment that gives the impression the Rec¬ 
lamation Bureau is a generous sugar 
daddy. 

When we get around to voting on the 
next tax bill, I hope my colleagues will 
remember this statement that was 
financed by every one of our constitu¬ 
ents. Following Is the heading of the 
statement; "National benefits from Cal¬ 
ifornia’s Central Valley project.” 


Experiment in International Living 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

or Mississippi 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. July 24.1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, my home city of Greenwood, 
Miss., is in the second year of its par¬ 
ticipation in the Community Ambassador 
project sponsored by the Experiment in 
International Living. In 1950 one of the 
young businessmen of our city spent sev¬ 
eral months In France as a represent¬ 
ative of our community, and this year a 
young lady from Belfort, France, will 
visit Greenwood as a further extension 
of the project. 


edge and understanding at the inracti- 
oal grass-roots level which can be of in¬ 
estimable benefit to international amity. 
I am proud of the role which Greenwood 
has played in this project. 

Mile. Gabriel Macaire is the French 
Community Ambassador who will visit 
our country. She arrived at Quebec last 
week, and her tour of this country before 
going on to Greenwood will include a 
Visit to Washington arranged by Miss 
Mary Elizabeth MoBee, of Washington 
and Greenwood. 

As an extension of my remarks, I In¬ 
clude an article which originally was 
published in the Greenwood Common¬ 
wealth: 

COMMUrnTT-AMBASaADOX PROJXCT To BsiNO 

Prxnck girl to Grxiinwood 

Uoder the Bponsorship of the Greenwood 
Community ambassador project, Mademol- 
eeue Gabriel Macaire, of Belfort. France, will 
be brought to Greenwood from her native 
country for an extensive visit during August 
and September. Mile. Macaire will arrive in 
this city on the night of July 29. 

Last summer Mlnter Aldridge of this city 
visited for several weeks In the Macaire home 
at Belfort, ke was sptmaored by the same 
(wganizatlon as Mile, Macaire and traveled 
through the channels of the Experiment In 
International Living. Mile, Macaire will fol¬ 
low the same procedure. 

The Experiment in International Living 
Is a nonprofit, nonsectarian educational or¬ 
ganisation, working to build up In various 
countries a group of people Interested In pro¬ 
moting mutual understanding and respect 
between their own and other lands. Found- 
Mi by Mr. Donald B. Watt in 1932, the experi¬ 
ment for 18 years without interruption has 
been sending college and secondary-school- 
age groups to live as members of families 
abroad, and to work, camp, and travel in 
close association with their contemporaries 
In Europe and Latin America. 

Mile. Macaire’s visit has been made possi¬ 
ble through the cooperation of the various 
civic clubs and the governments of Leflore 
County and the city of Greenwood. Repre¬ 
sentatives of these groups, as a result of the 
successful tour of Mlnter Aldridge last year, 
have recognized the Import that a project of 
this type carries In good will among nations. 

While In Mississippi Mile. Macaire will 
spend a good deal of her time traveling to 
various points of Interest in the State. A 
trip to New Orleans has also been planned. 
Her headquarters will be In a private home 
In Greenwood. 

Her ship will dock at Quebec, Canada, on 
July 20. Piom Quebec she will travel to Now 
York and thence to Washington, where she 
will be met by a Mississippi delegation, which 
will conduct her on a 6-day tour of the Na¬ 
tion’s Capital. From Washington she will 
fly to Memphis, where a Greenwood delega¬ 
tion will meet her and drive her to Green¬ 
wood. 


The Voice of America 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rbc- 
ORO, X want to call to the attention of all 
Members of Congress the following arti¬ 
cle entitled "Voice of America Future 
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Hinges on Senate Views.** which ap¬ 
peared In the Washington Sunday Star 
of July 22. 1951. 

In view of the debate that Is currently 
going on in the House, this article which 
was written by Creston Mullins is of par¬ 
ticular timeliness. The article follows: 
Voice or America FtmiRE HmoES on Senate’s 

View—State Department in Hard Fight 

for Fxtnds with Wrick To Step Up troth 

Campaign 

(By Creston B. Mullins) 

The State Department is keeping Its lin¬ 
gers crossed these days as It awaits Cox.greB8* 
verdict on Its request lor more lunds with 
which to carry on its world-wide truth cam¬ 
paign. 

It has heen an uphill light all the way. 
The Department, already slapped down in 
the House, is pinning its remaining hopes 
on the Senate. Here is the situation at the 
moment: 

The bill, which has been reported out by 
the House Appropriations Committee lops 
$30,000,000 off the $116,000,000 sum which 
the Department thinks it needs to operate its 
International information and education pro¬ 
gram for a year. This bill, due for considera¬ 
tion on the House floor any day now, covers 
operating expenses only. 

Earlier this spring the House took an even 
tougher view of legislation covering State’s 
ideas on capital outlay for expansion of its 
Voice of America radio network. The De¬ 
partment had asked for $97,000,000 to build 
additional transmitters. The House bill 
granted it less than a tenth of the figure 
asked—$9,500,000 to be exact. 

When the Senate took up these bills. It 
decided to consider them together. It has 
held hearings on the whole information pro¬ 
gram A report will be Issued shortly. The 
Department has made for the Senators— 
and still is making—an all-out effort to try 
to salvage as much as it can toward a stop- 
up of America's campaign in the world war 
of Ideas Its plans have the backing not 
only of the President, but also of the Na¬ 
tional Security Council and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, for they are considered to play an 
Important part in our prosecution of the 
cold war. 

test or FIRMNESS 

Special interest attaches to the issue at 
this time, moreover, for how Congress acts 
on the information program appropriation 
is regarded as a test of congressional re¬ 
sistance to the temptation to relax in the 
wake of Korean truce negotiations. 

The arguments which the State Depart¬ 
ment is putting forward in urging the need 
for expansion of its education program runs 
like this: 

Our war of ideas against the Soviet Union 
and its bloc of satellites not only may have 
a great bearing on whether there will be a 
shooting war but also certainly will influ¬ 
ence the psychological conditions under 
which any future war will be fought. 

The Voice of America Is engaged. In con¬ 
junction with the British Broadcasting Corp., 
in a verbal bombardment of Russia which Is 
making real Inroads in the U. S. S. B. From 
38 transmitters In this country and 12 abroad, 
radio programs go throughout the world in 
48 languages. Six of these are in the lan¬ 
guages of the Soviet Union itself. Five more 
are in the language of the European satel¬ 
lites, and four are in Chinese dialects. The 
rest are the languages of the free world, all 
of which must be regarded as potential, if 
not actual, allies of this country if world war 
III breaks out. 

What of the results? How are we doing? 

There Is no such thing as a Hooper rating 
for Voice reception behind the Iron curtain. 
Traditional methods of sampling listener se¬ 
lection and reaction are totally useless In 
Judging the effectiveness of Voice broadcasts 
in the Bed bloc. 


JUDGE BT REACTION 

That does not mean, however, that there Is 
no criterion by which Voice effectiveness can 
be Judged. As a matter of fact, there are 
some very good. If unorthodox, means of de¬ 
termining how the Voice is worrying the 
Communists. Perhaps the most reliable in¬ 
dication Of effectiveness is the *’ouch!** meth¬ 
od. Step on Stalin’s corns and he lets out a 
yell. Stalin recently has been yelling ouch 
more frequently and loudly than ever before. 

The Jamming of American broadcasts haa 
grown to the point where approximately 1,- 
000 ground wave and 200 sky wave distortion 
transmitters are being employed to block out 
Voice programs. Yet more than 25 percent 
of the American broadcasts are estimated to 
be getting through to the interior of Russia. 
This operation of obstruction Is estimated to 
be costing Russia as much or more each year 
as the whole Voice program for the 1951 
fiscal year—$15,000,000. 

That Russians continue to hear the Voice Is 
known from Independent reports of defectos, 
those who have deserted to the west from the 
U. S. S. R.. as well as friends of the west who 
remain In the Soviet. 

GIVE THEM THE FACTS 

But there Is even more pertinent evidence 
of Voice effectiveness. The Soviet official 
propaganda for home consumption frequent¬ 
ly presents rebuttals to statements which 
the Russians could have heard only on the 
Voice. These rebuttals thus give further 
currency to the very statements they are in¬ 
tended to counteract. 

The effectiveness of American broadcasts 
to Russia lies in their dispensing of the 
scarcest Intellectual commodity in the Soviet 
and its whole bloc—^news. real, hard, factual 
news Voice broadcasts ere heavily laden— 
and will be Increasingly so—with that kind 
of simple, straightforward, truthful report 
of facts and happenings which people listen 
for eagerly, and which passes from mouth to 
ear in unsuppresslble defiance of laws which 
carry the death penalty. More than 60 per¬ 
cent of the broadcasts beamed to Russia are 
strictly news programs. 

Although the Red-held territory and that 
one-third of the human race which Is under 
Red bondage Is the battleground on which 
the Voice fights Its principal battle, its atten¬ 
tion Is devoted also to stimulating the 
peoples of the free world, not only counter¬ 
acting the Red propaganda spread In non- 
Communtst countries but also presenting a 
picture of the best there is in American cul¬ 
ture and American life. 

Audience reaction is followed closely by 
Voice officials, particularly In non-Commu- 
nlst countries, where it is possible to gage 
listeners’ selection of programs and their re¬ 
sponse to what they hear. Each point of 
presentation—clarity of reception, pronun¬ 
ciation of the language by announcers and 
commentators, the speed at which they talk, 
and the Inflection of their voices—is checked 
constantly and carefully. In some countries 
it is possible to maintain panels of observers, 
who Judge the programs constantly. 

WRITTEN WORD, TOO 

The other major phase of International 
Information and Education—press and pub¬ 
lications—is producing results which can be 
totaled up in millions of column inches of 
reading matter published each year in the 
newspapers, magazines, and specialized peri¬ 
odicals of all the free countries. 

International information falls into three 
main categories, which are far more distinct 
In the printed word and picture than in the 
spoken word of the radio. Jliese are: 

1. Straight news and feature stories, which 
carry to the rest of the world the real picture 
of America, to destroy the false picture pre¬ 
sented by oommuniam. 

2. The propaganda of freedom—that li, 
factual commentaries explaining world events 
in terms of liberty and western civiliza¬ 
tion; and 
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8. Point 4 material—that It. aclentmc. 
technical, and other specialized articles, re¬ 
printed for the people of other countries to 
help them develop their industries and agri¬ 
culture. th\u raising their standards of liv¬ 
ing and their resistance to Communist 
blandishments. 

HUNGARY COULDN’T TAKE IT 

Again, proof that this highly developed 
and expertly directed campaign is beginning 
to hurt the Communists is found .in the 
official reaction against it In Communist na¬ 
tions where it is stiU operating. The latest 
and most dramatic demonstration of the 
pain it is inflicting was the recent expulsion 
from Hungary of two American Legation 
officials. Only thus could Hungary's Red 
government rid itself of a most troublesome 
thorn In the side. 

The United States agreed to eliminate its 
Information and cultural activities in Hun¬ 
gary, but followed up with the expulsion 
of two Hungarian diplomats from this coun¬ 
try. 

Russia has strictly limited the number of 
copies of the magazine Amerika—done in 
the best American style for distribution In 
Moscow. Throughout the Communist world, 
American news and propaganda has hurt so 
badly as to provoke drastic measures against 

But, while the publication part of the 
program has been severely throttled behind 
the iron curtain, it goes forward unchecked, 
and with oven greater effectiveness, among 
the peoples on this side of the curtain, not 
only countering the immediate blows of 
Communist propaganda in free countries, 
but also laying that foundation of truth on 
which, alone, democracy can be built. 

There can be no vacuum In the minds of 
men, the State Department believes. If we 
don’t fill It the Communists will. 


Are We FiDancing Both Sides of the 
Korean Conflict? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MZE8IS81PPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I am inserting an 
article by Hon. William C. Bullitt, a for¬ 
mer American Ambassador, on the 
subject of Hong Kong, which I trust 
every Member of Congress and everyone 
else who has the opportunity to do so. 
will take time to read. 

Some of its revelations are astounding. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Hong Kong: Beautiful Problem Child 
(By William C. Bullitt) 

Of all delightful islands that stud the 
southern seas, Hong Kong is one of the most 
beautiful. Only a mile from the Chinese 
mainland, its mountains spring abruptly 
from the blue waters of the South China Sea, 
embracing sunny bays and beaches and one 
superb harbor. In latitude and climate it 
approximates Hawaii. On its peaks and 
heights in summer a cool evening breeze 
wipes away the heat of noon and renders 
even the hot season a tranquil felicity. On 
those peaks and heights live the British— 
fewer than 10,000. Below, on both sides of 
the port, live 2.000,000 Chinese. 

The Island has delivered a fabulous stream 
of wealth to the British since first they seized 
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It In 1888 fw a toasa from which to tmugglo 
opium Into China. Last year they made 
more money than ever before by selili^ Com¬ 
munist China the goods and materials she 
needed to make war In Korea. Nevertheless, 
there is a cloud on this happy British busi¬ 
ness horison. The Chinese Communists, like 
all other Chinese, are determined to take back 
Hong Kong from the British. The roots of 
this determination run deep. For to all 
Chinese, Hong Kong tymboliees the sufferlnga 
and humiliations they have endured ever 
since 1688 when their great old civilization 
began to be battered to hits by British guns 
In the First Opium War. 

From Ita birth as a British Colony. Hong 
Kong has been a problem child. In the 
eighteenth century, under Emperors Kang 
Hsl and Chlen Lung. China stood at an ex¬ 
traordinary height of culture and prestige. 
Europe and Great Britain had an excessive 
admiration for all things Chinese. There was 
a fad for Chinese painting, furniture, porce¬ 
lain, wallpaper, silk, and tea. 

England emerged from the Napoleonic 
Wars mistress of the seas; leader of the in¬ 
dustrial revolution: with goods to sell and 
with a burgeoning impulse to Increase her 
wealth and dominion. China remained 
aloof, Bhe refused to exchange ambaasadors 
with any nation, and her desire for foreign 
goods was so slight that she refused to 
permit foreign merchants to land in any 
port except Canton, where they were con¬ 
fined to an inconveniently small area on the 
waterfront and obliged to do business 
through a group of merchants selected by 
the Chinese Government. 

The Chinese demand for British goods was 
small, and In order to balance their annual 
account with China the British had to pay 
out large amounts of silver. Silver began to 
be drained away from India, then ruled by 
the British through the agency of the East 
India Company, The East India Company 
had a monopoly of all the opium produced 
In India; it was also the principal British 
agency trading with China through Canton. 
How to balance the trade and reverse the 
flow of silver? The British found an easy 
answer; Sell vast quantities of Indian opium 
in China. 

The Dutch had introduced opium into 
Formosa about 1650, and thence the vice had 
spread to the mainland. In 1800 the Chi¬ 
nese Emperor issued an edict prohibiting the 
cultivation of the opium poppy in China and 
the importation of opium from abroad. The 
Bast India Company stopped sending opium 
to China In its own ships, but It continued 
to produce ever-larger quantities of opium 
and to sell it to merchants who smuggled It 
into China. 

By 1821 the smuggling was thoroughly 
systematized. In the center of Canton Bay 
rises a harborless mountain Island called 
Llntin. The British anchored three large 
floating warehouses close to Llntin, and 
opium clippers, fast ships carrying about 20 
guns, transferred their cheats of opium to 
the floating warehouses, where it was packed 
In small bags and smuggled ashore in boats 
manned by Chinese. Officials were bribed 
to wink at the trade. 

Smuggled opium rose from about 2,000 
chests in 1800 to about 26,000 In 1836. Ap¬ 
proximately one-Blxth of the entire revenue 
of the British Government of India was 
coming from the sale of opium to be smug¬ 
gled Into China. The tide of silver turned 
and so much of It flowed out of China that 
a silver scarcity began to upset the price 
level. The Emperor was warned that the 
bodies and morals of his subjects were be¬ 
ing corrupted more profoundly each year, 
and that the country would face a vast 
economic depression unless opium smug¬ 
gling should be stopped. Thereupon the 
Emperor ordered an Incorruptible official. 


Lin TSe-hsu, to go to Canton as Imperial 
Commissioner to suppress ths traffic. 

In March 1836 Commissioner Lin ordered 
the British merchants In Canton to.deliver 
to him all their opium within 8 days. Be an¬ 
nounced that he would prohibit all British 
trade with Canton—^including the lucrative 
tea and silk trade—unless the opium was 
surrendered. Captain EUlot of the British 
Navy ordered all British merchant vessels to 
assemble in the safe anchorage of Hong Kong 
down the bay below Llntin. The only Brit- 
isn ship of war then in Chinese waters was 
ordered to protect the smuggling fleet. 

Commissioner Lin countered with a block¬ 
ade of the river. On March 27 Captain Elliot 
gave in. More than 20,000 chests of opium 
were turned over to Lin. who destroyed it. 

Lin got rid of the 183B-38 opium crop, but 
he knew that a fresh crop would be coming 
from India. He wrote to Queen Victoria, 
appealing to her to stop the growing of opium 
In India: “We have heard that in your hon¬ 
orable barbarian country the people are not 
permitted to Inhale the drug. If it is ad¬ 
mittedly BO deleterious, bow can to seek profit 
by exposing others to ita maleficent power be 
reconciled with the decrees of Heaven? 

“We have reflected that this noxious arti¬ 
cle is the clandestine manufacttire of artful 
schemers under the dominion of your hon¬ 
orable nation. Doubtlese, you, the Honor¬ 
able Chieftalneas, have not commanded the 
growing and selling tho-eof.*' 

But Parliament had officially approved the 
opium traffic by adopting a resolution; “It 
does not seem advisable to abandon so Im¬ 
portant a source of revenue as the Bast India 
Ck)mpany’s opium monopoly In Bengal." 

Palmerston was the Queen’s Foreign Sec¬ 
retary. Billot wrote him urging “powerful 
Intervention ’’ The destruction of 20,000 
chests of opium had so raised the price that 
British smugglers were arming their clippers 
more heavily and organizing gangs of thugs 
to get the new opium crop ashore. Elliot 
admitted that the opium traffic was “dis¬ 
creditable to the character of the Christian 
nations under whose flag It Is carried.” Tet 
he urged that Great Britain use force if nec¬ 
essary to compel the Ohtneee to back down. 

On August 21 Elliot gathered all the Brit¬ 
ish from the Canton Bay area on ships In the 
harbor of Hong Kong, where they could be 
protected from any possible violence. Com¬ 
missioner Lin countered by forbidding the 
Chinese to sell food or to give water to the 
British on the ships. Three Chinees war 
Junks lay on the Kowloon side of the harbor. 
When food and water were refused in Kow¬ 
loon. Elliot, on September 6, 1889, opened 
Are on the Junks. Thus started the First 
Opium War. 

Secretly Palmerston wrote to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, ordering 16 warships and 
4 armed steamers to carry 4,000 troops to 
blockade Canton and also the mouths of 
the Yangtze and the Yellow rivers. When 
rumors of this expedition got back to Eng¬ 
land, Palmerston could no longer avoid a 
debate in Parliament. Many Englishmen 
were horrified at the idea that Great Brit¬ 
ain should go to war to compel the Chinese 
to smoke opium. 

William E. Gladstone, later Prime Min¬ 
ister, said in that debate; “I will ask the 
noble Lord a question. Z3oes be know that 
the opium smuggled Into China comes ex¬ 
clusively from British ports, that is. from 
Bengal and through Bombay? If that is a 
fact—and 1 defy the right honorable gentle¬ 
man to gainsay It—-then we require no pre¬ 
ventive service to put down this illegal 
traffic. We have only to stop the sailing of 
the smugglers’ vessels. * * * The great 
principles of Justice are Involved in this 
matter. You will be called upon, even If 
you escape from condemnation on this mo¬ 
tion, to show cause for your present inten¬ 
tion of making war upon the Chinees. They 


gave lie notice to abandon the contraband 
trade. When they found that we did not, 
they had the right to drive ue from their 
coasts on account of our obstinacy In per¬ 
sisting In this Infamous and atrodcus traffic. 
X am not competent to Judge how long this 
war may last, but this I can say, that a 
war more ^u3Ju8t In Ite origin, a war more 
calculated in Its progren to cover this coun¬ 
try with permanent disgrace, I do not know, 
and I have not read of ” Nevertheless, the 
House of Commons voted in favor of the 
opium War by a majority of nine. 

The Chinese were everywhere defeated. 
On August 29, 1842. a treaty of peace was 
signed. It provided for the absolute cession 
of Hong Kong to Great Britain. The 
Chinese were also compelled to open the 
ports of Canton. Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo. 
and Shanghai to British trade and to pay for 
the opium that Commissioner Lin bad de¬ 
stroy^, Otherwise, opium was not men¬ 
tioned.' 

It did not need to be, for with Hong Kong 
a safe base toe the smugglers and open ports 
on the coast, the British could smuggle 
Into China as much opliim as India could 
produce. The number of ohMts smuggled 
rose from 26,000 in 1886 to 62.000 In 1850. 
Hong Kong prospered, and the drug gnawed 
deeper and deeper Into the vitals of China. 

But the peace which ended the First 
Opium War was no more than an uneasy 
armlatloe. The British wanted to get the 
opium traffic legalized. In addition, they 
wanted acceas to more cities, and a diplo¬ 
matic representative in Peking. 

The humiliation of the Chinese was so 
profound that an enormous wave of feeling 
rose against the Manchu Dynasty. This was 
one of the roots of the Taiplng rebellion, 
which began in 1848 and did not end until 
1866. That civil war cost 20,000,000 Chinese 
lives and the destruction of Nanking and 
the richest parte of the Yangtze Valley. 
When the Chinese Government was weak¬ 
ened by the rebellion, the British again made 
war in 1866—the Second Opium War, which 
ended in 1868 with China’s complete defeat. 

By the treaties of Tientsin In 1858 and of 
Peking In 1860 the opium traffic was legal¬ 
ized. and port of the Kowloon Peninsula was 
ceded to the British. In 1898 the British 
obtained a 99-year lease on a large strip 
of the mainland adjoining Kowloon, so that 
today gerater Hong K6ug comprises both 
the island and a substantial bit of the main¬ 
land. 

Hong Kong grew into a vast port for legiti¬ 
mate trade and has now abandoned com¬ 
pletely the smuggling of opium. But scarce¬ 
ly a day has passed In more than a century 
without smuggling of one sort or another 
being done through its harbor. In 1948 and 
1949 China’s Nationalist Government tried 
to prevent the smuggling of gold and valu¬ 
ables out of China to Hong Kong and th> 
amuggUng of luxury articles into China 
from Hong Kong, but bankers and merchants 
of that port smuggled, both ways, every¬ 
thing on which they could make a profit. 

In those years, as the Communists ad¬ 
vanced toward Hong Kong, the British be¬ 
gan to fear that Mao Tse-tung might seize 
the colony. He could bring overwhelming 
force against its long land frontier and 
perhaps capture Kowloon. Then the port and 
the beautiful Island would be at his mercy. 
Moreover, if the Communists could gain 
control of the trade unions in Hong Kong, 
they could paralyze the port with strikee 
and riots; and If Mao chose to prohibit trade 
between Hong Kong and the rest of China, 
he could min the colony. 

Bankers and merchants, faced by these 
possible threats, decided that if they made 
themselves sufficiently useful to the Chinese 
Oommunlsts Mao would not seize Hong Kong. 
As commercial agents for a Communist Gov¬ 
ernment of China they would prosper 
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miglitlly. Some Hong Kong tnulnessmen 
pointed out that thla wae *hort-clghtod pol¬ 
icy: the Chtneie Gonuminlste tronld become 
•o powerful and lo hoetUe to Great Britain 
and the United Statee that the vital In- 
tereate of titoee two Matlona would oblige 
them to force Bong XOng to stop oenrlng 
the Oommunlata. Therefore, they con¬ 
tended, It would bo In the long-run interest 
of Hong Kong to aupport the Chinese Na- 
tlonaliata. But most of the hankers and 
buBlnessmen chose to believe that Hong Bong 
would be able to oontmue Indefthltely to 
do an enormous business with Communist 
China. They persuaded the British Gov¬ 
ernment to take this view. 

Great Britain Teoognleed the Communist 
Government of China. Hong Kong began 
to supply the Ooxnmuutsts with everything, 
Including war materials, for which they were 
able to pay. In 1960, after the outbreak 
<tf the war In Korea. Hong Kong made more 
money than In any simUar period In Its 
history. 

How the British Government Is In a pre¬ 
dicament. It has 12.000 soldiers fighting 
the Chlneee Communists in Korea. Its 
Ckown Colony of Hong Kong Is supplying 
materials to those Communists who In turn 
are killing British and American soldiers. 
But If Hong Kong were to cease to make 
Iteelf vitally useful to Mao Tse-tung, he 
might take the colony. This is one reason 
why the British continue to favor appease¬ 
ment of the Chinese Oommunlsts, although 
their aggression In Korea and the declara¬ 
tions of their leaders have made It clear 
that they are an Integral jiart of the world- 
vrlde Communist war machine. 

The supplies shipped via Hong Kong to our 
mutual Chinese Communist enemy have 
helped to produce more than 60,000 Ameri¬ 
can casualties. Yet the United States Gov¬ 
ernment hesitates to Interfere with this 
British harvesting of quick war profits by 
Imposing severe restrictions on trade with 
Hong Kong. 

It Is contrary to the Interests of the demo¬ 
cratic world for Hong Kong to be supplying 
the Chinese Communists. It would be con¬ 
trary to the Interests of the democratic 
world to have the Chinese Communists take 
Hong Kong. The British do not quite know 
how to get themselves out of the moral 
morass they have muddled Into. Yet if the 
question of Hong Kong is tackled coura¬ 
geously it should not be beyond the Intelll- 
gence of the British Commonwealth, the 
United States, and the United Nations to 
devise a solution. But the initiative must 
come from the United States Government— 
and quickly. 


What Does OrganBcd Labor Think of Our 
Foreign Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, in an 
article entitled *'The Road Ahead to a 
Free World’' appears this significant ex¬ 
pression of convictions of a large seg¬ 
ment of our American people. 

The article says, in part: 

Traditionally our country has upheld the 
principles which are basic to all human 
progress: Respect for the supreme worth of 
each person becaiuse be has a divine soul, 
and for hte right under God to work out his 
destiny. 
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In political life thla means self-govern¬ 
ment and sdtf-determtnatlon of nations; In 
economic life, tree enterprise and free unions. 

The article then goes on to talk about 
the threat to the free world. It says: 

our country has thus far met this chal¬ 
lenge with only a piecemeal and halting 
strategy of defense. • • * Our defease 
wall in the Par East wm not clear tn 1949 
and early 1960. We had given Btalln every 
reason to think that In Bk>rea we would not 
offer militsuy resistance to Invasion. * • • 

While stopping the Oonuntmist advance 
In Europe we gave away China to Stalin 
<1947-48), thus opening ourselves and our 
aUlea to a two-front atteck^ln Asia and 
Europe. A consistent policy, with ade¬ 
quate help to the antl-Communist CSiinese, 
could have prevented the present huge loss 
of lives for Americans and our allies in 
Korea. * • • They—referring to the 
Truman administration—were at one time 
ready to consider admitting Red China to the 
United Nations and yielding Formosa to 
her. 

Let me say at this point that, while 
the paragraphs I have just quoted were 
lifted from the context, nevertheless not 
one word in the article changed or weak¬ 
ened in any respect the statements of 
opinion just quoted. 

This is a serious condemnation of the 
New Deal and Fair Deal administra¬ 
tions' foreign policy. 

ThLs criticism has been voiced by Re¬ 
publican leaders. But this article is 
news. No doubt you have come to the 
conclusion that this article appeared In 
the United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce bulletin or In a publication of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
In this you would be mistaken. 

This article clearly states some of the 
paramount issues of the foreign and do¬ 
mestic policy of the administration. It 
was published in Labor’s Monthly Sur¬ 
vey, issued at the highest policy-making 
level of the American Federation of La¬ 
bor. To be exact, it was printed in the 
Aprll-May 1951 issue, volume 12. Nos. 
4 and 5. 

It seems to me, beyond any possible 
doubt, that this article in a leading la¬ 
bor publication demonstrates several 
things that are too often Ignored or 
overlooked. 

One is that the rank and file of Amer¬ 
ican labor are good and patriotic Amer¬ 
icans. That goes without saying, but 
this article is proof of any doubts which 
some people may entertain. 

In this article, too. is demonstrated 
the complete understanding of labor 
that the Truman administration foreign 
policies, mistaken if not worse, have cost 
the American people the friendship of 
the greatest and most populous nation 
in Asia, and that those policies alone 
have thrown the Chinese people to the 
Communist wolves. 

Still further, this article plainly Indi¬ 
cates the understanding of labor that the 
end result of the Tnunan foreign policies, 
up to this moment, has been the tragic 
loss of nearly 60,000 American boys. dead, 
wounded, and taken prisoner, to say 
nothing of $10,000,000,000 In expendi¬ 
tures which must be borne by the tax¬ 
payers of our country. And if 1 am not 
mistaken, the end is not yet. 

These things, In themselves, I believe, 
should challenge our attention when the 


Fair Deal administration boasts that it 
possesses the blind support of organized 
labor, regardless of administration sins 
against the American people. 

Another thing demonstrated by this 
article in Labor's Monthly Survey, it 
seems to me. is the fact that the 
American heritage of plain common 
sense enables the unionists to under¬ 
stand that, without free enterprise, 
unions cannot exist. 

This, I believe, comprises an Important 
part of the justification for the attitude 
of this Congress and some others before 
it, in refusing to go along with the social¬ 
istic program of the Truman admin¬ 
istration. 

Organized labor knows, in this coun¬ 
try as they are coming to know in some 
others, that imder any socialistic form of 
government unions are destixiyed. When 
everybody works for the Qovernment. 
and the word of government is law, where 
is the place for free and independent bar¬ 
gaining. and what becomes of the right 
to strike? 

Organized labor in this country has 
looked at the plight of the British peo¬ 
ple under socialism. As evidenced by 
this article in Labor’s Monthly Survey, 
labor understands that socialism de¬ 
stroys. not only the unions, but also the 
basic freedoms which have made the 
American people the happiest, most pros¬ 
perous, and the strongest, at peace and 
at war. of any in all the world. 

Let me say In conclusion that this au¬ 
thoritative article in Labor's Monthly 
Survey msikes me happy to realize how 
closely my own thinking on these mat¬ 
ters agrees with the rank and file of 
organized labor in America. 


Resetrek in Action 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. OLINE. TEAGUE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22,1951 

Mr, TEAGUE, Mr. Speaker, on Thurs¬ 
day, July 26, the twelfth annual Cotton 
Research Congress will convene in Col¬ 
lege Station, Tex., the home of the Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas. It is fitting that the Cotton 
Research Congress has selected this site 
on which to meet, as this year this great 
college Is celebrating its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. The agricultural depart¬ 
ment of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas has contributed greatly 
to the work of cotton research, and 
rightfully so, cotton being Texas' largest 
agricultural product. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I wish to include the key¬ 
note address which will be delivered by 
Mr. Burris C. Jackson, of Hillsboro, Tex., 
chairman of the State-Wide Cotton 
Committee of Texas, upon the o£S.cial 
opening of the twelfth annual Cotton 
Research Congress: 

We would Indeed be remiss In opening this 
twelfth annuol coit^n research congress If 
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we neglected to recognize at the outset the 
great achievements In many fields Including 
cotton research which in three-quarters of a 
century have emanated from the Institution 
which Is host to this meeting—the Agricul¬ 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas. 

As this seventy-fifth anniversary of Texas 
A. and M. Is celebrated we can trace Its 
amazing growth from a humble beginning 
In 1876 to the huge and efficient plant we 
see here today. Undeniable visual proof of 
this progress is evidenced in a comparison 
of Poster Hall on the military walk with this 
modern air-conditioned building In which 
we are meeting. 

We can talk about buildings and labora¬ 
tories—about men who have traveled the 
road from these halls to high places In our 
Nation and In the councils of the world. 
But afi we pause in our rellertlon It requires 
only slight concentration to realize that 
among the greatest achievements of this in¬ 
stitution are those which have not made the 
headlines—that no medals hang from the 
breasts of the men who accomplished them— 
yet, as a result of their service, our land 
and the lives of its people will be enriched 
for generations to come. It would take far 
too long to rocorint here the good deeds of 
the men of Texas A. and M. In nearly every 
field of human endeavor. 

Today, let us think of cotton, not especial¬ 
ly because of this congress, but because In 
this greatest of all cotton producing States, 
cotton is the very lifeblood of our economy, 
and millions of Americans are dependent 
upon cotton. 

The factors which Influence cotton and 
its future, Influence the very way of life of 
our people. For when cotton prospers, they 
prosper When cotton moves forward, so 
do the people. That Is why the contribu¬ 
tions of Texas A & M College to cotton, and 
the deeds of many of you people who are 
with us today are ns enduring as our land 
Itself. 

It would be unfair. Indeed, to single out 
the names of individuals In connection with 
some of these achievements and It is not 
possible to enumerate all the research work 
fo/ cotton. We would not attempt to cite 
any one phase of research or to evaluate Its 
importance In ccmparlson with others We 
can only briefly Illustrate by calling to mind, 
at random, a very few of these accomplish¬ 
ments; take a quick look at some research 
In action, the theme of this Congress 

We can recall the demonstrations In Texas 
In the early part of the century which led 
to the establishment of the agricultural ex¬ 
tension services throughout the country Wo 
can review the progress in cotton breeding 
which produced a cotton adapted to the dry 
lands and winds of a section of this State— 
a variety of cotton which today is planted 
on 3,500,000 Texas acres and has made the 
high plains of Texas one of the largest pro¬ 
ducers of cotton in the world. 

We can point to the advances In mechani¬ 
zation which have allowed us to produce 
cotton economically, which have slashed to 
an amazing low the hours required in all 
operations from land preparation through 
harvesting. We can remind you of the amaz¬ 
ing trend toward mechanical harvesting—of 
the 5,000 cotton strippers that are being 
manufactured this year to reduce to a mini¬ 
mum the back-breaking labor required to 
harvest cotton. 

Our mind’s eye. too, turns, to the early 
experiments In cotton irrigation which have 
made possible the production of cotton on 
acres that once were barren waste, opening 
up new lands to provide this Nation and the 
world with the fiber it demands in ever- 
Increaslng quantities. 

We recognize further the basic work in cot¬ 
ton genetics and cytogenetics now going on, 
the remarkable progress that has been made 
in the control of cotton diseases and insects, 


and in the development of equipment, both 
ground and airborne, for applying insecti¬ 
cides and other materials. Research, too, has 
made possible better ginning, processing, 
marketing, and manufacturing of cotton. 
The re.search in cottonseed is far reaching 
In Its scope and In result. 

Yes; cotton research is in action, not only 
In Texas but throughout the cotton belt and 
elsewhere. It will open up new markets for 
fiber and seed and bring greater prosperity 
and comfort to our people. That will be dis¬ 
cussed at this Congress. 

I recall a recent demonstration in which 
a scientist held up two apparently Identical 
samples of cotton fabric, then wadded them 
up in his fist. One wrinkled but the other 
resumed its original shape. Making cotton 
wrinkle-resistant enables It to compete in 
markets for a million additional bales an¬ 
nually—and that’s only one example of one 
phase of cotton research, and the vast pos¬ 
sibilities ofiered. 

In another Instance two Ironing-board 
covers were displayed. Both wore cotton. 
One was unserviceable after 28 hours’ use. 
The second, which was partially acetylated, 
was still In service after 114 hour.s. Laundry 
press covers use more than 100,000 bales or 
$20,000,000 worth of cotton annually The 
new acetylated cotton cloth will outlast 
nylon, will cost less money and will turn out 
high quality work. 

Cotton now can be dyed with wool dyes, 
making It possible to achieve a brlllianre In 
fabric which once was not thought possible. 
With more research cotton will be made 
stronger, more resistant to weather, to wear, 
to wrinkling and to soiling It will be crisp 
or soft, sheer or opaque, absorbent or water 
repellent. 

We mentioned a moment ago the work of 
our cotton breeders with new and improved 
strains of cotton. These hold promise of 
high luster, low nap count, greater strength, 
longer staple, and many other desirable 
characteristics. 

Other researchers In their basic studies of 
cotton fiber are examining its structure, how 
moisture and heat affect it, and the result of 
heat, acids, aging, and other influences on 
It. They are seeking to stabilize cotton 
against these destructive Influences and to 
Improve its quality In other respects, through 
chemical modification. 

In research on cotton processing they are 
working to develop cotton yarns which can 
be knit at higher speeds. They are finding 
out more about the spinning qualities of 
the fiber and are working to develop better 
machinery for opening and cleaning cotton 
at the bills. 

All these things mean that there will be 
a greater use for cotton, this product which 
is our greatest agricultural commodity and 
which means so much to our Nation and 
the world. 

I would like to continue to paint you an 
optimistic future for cotton, but I feel, that 
In all fairness, we cannot afford to be any¬ 
thing other than realistic about the magni¬ 
tude of the task that lies before us in cot¬ 
ton research. 

This job is enormous but It Is one that is 
so important that the whole future of cot¬ 
ton depends on how well It Is accomplished. 
Our future depends on It because cotton’s 
future lies in its markets and the key to 
markets is research and promotion. 

Cottons' markets today are faced with the 
greatest challenge they have ever confront¬ 
ed. Our competitors, through research and 
promotion, have so strengthened themselves 
that they are threatening to toke from us 
an Income which we once felt was secure. 
Yet cotton remains the greatest of all fibers, 
the most useful, the most versatile, and the 
cotton industry stands as a bulwark of the 
Nation's economic system. 


It Is pointless to detail just who are these 
competitors and where they are hurting us. 
Those facts are widely known. What cot¬ 
ton must do is broaden and Intensify Its 
own research program. A main purpose of 
this Congress is to aid In pointing the way. 
Cotton must mobilize its forces stronger 
than ever, and the American public, who 
has a big stake in cotton's progress, must be 
able to realize it. For the people's sake, 
cotton must move forward In Its opportu¬ 
nities to servo mankind. 

Cotton and cottonseed products are also 
essential in war, so vital In these trouble¬ 
some times. Cotton is the one fiber that 
can expand Its production In a single season 
without building costly new plants at Gov¬ 
ernment expense. It is a commodity second 
only to steel In military Importance and Is 
used In more than 11,000 items for our 
Armed Forces. 

These simple facts, without further elab¬ 
oration. not only emphasize the sheer folly 
of curtailing the cotton-research program 
but prove the need for expansion. 

And as we dedicate ourselves to this task 
of expanding and strengthening research for 
cotton, safeguarding It from any short¬ 
sighted assault, we are working for the best 
Interests ol our country. We are working In 
the interest of freedom Itself. With that 
a.ssurance, and in this atmosphere of a great 
Institution, I am pleased to open the 
twellth annual Cotton Research Congress 


Kentucky Ii Still Noted for Its Beautiful 
Women 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. JAMES S, GOLDEN 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 200 years of the existence of Ken¬ 
tucky, since its early discovery in 1750 
by Dr. Thomas Walker, of Charlottes¬ 
ville, Va., Kentucky has been noted for 
its courageous, virtuous, and beautiful 
women. 

That tradition has been handed down 
from generation to generation and for 
the past several years in Bell County, 
Ky.. near Pineville, the county seat, 
the Kentucky laurel festival in beauti¬ 
ful Laurel Cove, a beauty contest has 
been held each year when the moun¬ 
tain laurel is in bloom where the most 
beautiful young lady of this State is 
crowned beauty queen. 

Each of the colleges and universities 
of the State and adjoining States select 
their most beautiful girl and in the last 
week of May, when all of the beautiful 
mountain flowers and shrubs are in 
bloom, the Governor of the Common¬ 
wealth crowns the young lady who is 
selected as the most beautiful. 

The seat of this Kentucky mountain 
laurel beauty contest is just a few miles 
from tlie national park at Cumberland 
Gap through which most all of the pio¬ 
neers and early settlers passed during 
the early history of America as they 
m. rched westward and northwestward 
to conquer the wilderness. This section 
of Kentucky is replete with many histo¬ 
ric shrines and beautiful recreational 
grounds for tourists to visit. It is only 
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about 30 miles from the site of the first 
house built by white man west of the 
Allegheny Mountains known as the Dr. 
Thomas Walker State Park. It is also 
close to the beautiful Cumberland Falls 
which is now a State park and within 
less than a half day’s drive of one of 
the greatest inland lakes in America, 
known as Cumberland Lake where a huge 
dam across Cumberland River in Rus¬ 
sell County has impounded a lake ap. 
proximately 110 miles long and from 2 
to 10 miles wide. 

This lake furnishes excellent fishing 
and boating for tourists and all of this 
section of Kentucky, which is near to 
one of the Seven Wonders of the World, 
namely Mammoth Cave, is fast develop¬ 
ing into a great tourist center where 
millions of American people can come 
and enjoy the beautiful scenery, the his- 
to"ic shrines, and the hospitality of the 
Kentucky people. 

This year’s mountain laurel festival 
was written up and describ(?d in the 
Courier-Journal by one of Kentucky’s 
foremost newrpaper columnists, Mr. 
Gerald ariflln, and I am attaching here¬ 
to and Incorporating as a part of my 
remarks his account of this beautiful 
and festive occasion: 

1951 Latthel Festival Was Best Yet 
(By Gerald Grimn) 

PINEVILLE. June 2—The 1961 Kentucky 
mountain laurel leatlval was the blggeat and 
best of them all. 

Festival ofBclala, committee members and 
spectatora who have seen all the pageants 
since the first one In 1031 agree on this point. 
This year's, held last week end In Laurel 
Cove, a few miles out of Plneville In Pine 
Mountain Park, was an event that will long 
remain In the memories of the thousands 
who saw It, 

The reigning queen. Miss Betty Lyen, of 
Harrodsburg. was crowned by Gov. Lawrence 
Wetherby climaxing an elaborate pageant 
and ceremony at the cove on the afternoon 
of May 25. 

A Striking brunette, she Is a member of 
this year's graduating class at Transylvania 
College, where she Is a member of Delta Delta 
Delta sorority. She Is the daughter of Mr, 
and Mrs. Homer T. Lyen. 

WAS POFULAS CHOICE 

Miss Lyen. as festival queen, took over the 
mantle and diadem of laurel blossoms from 
another lovely brunette. Mrs Clyde Bennett, 
of Evarts Representing Union College at 
BarbourvUle. Mrs. Bennett was Miss Patricia 
Parsons. She was a freshman when Senator 
Earle C. Clements, then governor of the 
Commonwealth, placed the crown on her 
head. 

And the Senator was on hand at the fes¬ 
tival this year to watch his successor place 
the crown on the head of the new queen. 

The choice of Mias Lyen as queen was a 
popular one with the thousands of spec¬ 
tators who crowded the natural amphi¬ 
theater to see the pageant and hear the 
music. It was her second appearance as a 
candidate for the queenshlp. She repre¬ 
sented Transylvania 2 years ago. 

The festival continued the greater part of 
3 days, beginning Thursday night with a 
dinner and reception for the 16 girls repre¬ 
senting Kentucky colleges. It was held at the 
home of Dr. S. H. Flowers and Mrs. Flowers 
In Mlddlesboro. Then the queen candidates 
and their escorts were guests at a dance in 
the Lincoln Memorial University gymnasium 
at Harrogate, Tenn. 

After the coronation, the new queen and 
her attendants were guests of honor at a 


grand ball in the Plneville High School gym¬ 
nasium where Queen Betty and the Governor 
led the grand march. There was an inter¬ 
mission floor show by girls from the Lilias 
Courtney School of the Dance, Louisville. 
These girls also presented a ballet at the 
conclusion of the coronation ceremony 

Hicn-SCHOOL GIRLS TAKE OVEa 

But. whereas the college girls were the 
center of attraction the first two festival 
days, the hlgh-school girls came In for their 
share on Saturday night. That was at the 
Princesses' Ball, also held In the gymnasium 
here, and a new princess was crowned. There 
were 17 candidates for this honor, from high 
schools in southeastern Kentucky. 

The new festival princess Is Miss Barbara 
Vermillion, Corbin. She succeeded Miss 
Marty Blair, BarbourvUle. A big chief of the 
Mohawk Tribe of Bed Men's Lodge crowned 
her with a feathered Indian headdress. 

The festival provided a gala time for Pine- 
vllle, with many luncheons, receptions, and 
parties during the 3 days. 

On the day of the queen's coronation, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herndon Evans entertained with 
a luncheon for out-of-town guests Including 
Senator Clements, Mrs. Clements. Governor 
Wetherby and Mrs. Wetherby. That after¬ 
noon, Just after the pageant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Barker entertained the group at a 
cocktail party at their home, next door to 
the Evanses'. 

Among other guests at both parties were 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred B. Wachs, Lexington, and 
Mr. and Mrs, Harry Carr, Louisville, Mr. 
Wachs is retiring president of the Mountain 
Laurel Festival Association. Mr. Carr, who 
formerly lived In Plneville, Is the new presi¬ 
dent. Last year be was master of ceremonies 
at the pegeant. 

Mr. Speaker, Kentucky wishes to in¬ 
vite all Members of Congress and Ameri¬ 
can citizens to visit our beautiful State, 
and we hope that It may be possible for 
you to come during the laurel festival 
so that you can see the growing of 
Kentucky’s beauty queen and mix and 
mingle with the Kentucky people and 
participate in her hospitality. 


We Should Send tiie Report on Houtmg 
Back to Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 

or CALIFORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24.1951 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, for 
nearly 20 years this country has been 
kept in an almost continuous state of 
national emergency. 

'The Idea of declaring an emergency, 
whenever it might serve to scare Con¬ 
gress into yielding before White House 
demands, began with the first adminis¬ 
tration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Most of these national emergencies 
have been artificial. They have been 
used to further socialistic schemes by 
which the executive branch of Govern¬ 
ment increased its own powers at the 
expense of the legislative branch. 

We are presented once more, on a les¬ 
ser scale, with one of those phony 
emergencies. 
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This time no national emergency has 
been declared, but the scare aspects of 
the emergency technique are present in 
lull force. 

We are being shocked by heart-rend¬ 
ing stories of appalling slum conditions 
under which married personnel of the 
Armed Forces are compelled to live in 
the areas around military and naval In¬ 
stallations. 

We are shocked by stories of rent¬ 
gouging on the part of supposedly patri¬ 
otic Americans; rent gouging on a scale 
never seen before, unless it was in Eng¬ 
land at the dawn of the industrial revo¬ 
lution. 

Photographs have been shown us to 
prove that Army and Navy families are 
living in doll houses originally built for 
children; in shacks made of tin cans 
and beer bottles, and even in chicken 
coops. 

Statistics have been read In this 
House, designed to show that landlords 
in the neighborhood of military and 
naval posts have boosted rents for 
armed services personnel anywhere from 
100 to 500 percent. 

All this is very shocking. It is no 
doubt true, so far as it goes. These ex¬ 
amples of slum conditions for armed 
servlcc.s personnel and of the lowest kind 
of rent gouging, represent the exception 
rather than the rule. Truth has been 
perverted Into a lie. 

Which of us will testify that this 
sordid picture represents the real situ¬ 
ation in our home districts? Who will 
say that even a small percentage of 
landlords, who rent to Army and Navy 
families, are so lost to patriotism and to 
common decency as to prey on the de¬ 
fenders of our Nation? 

In every community there are a few 
landlords of the kind depicted in the 
photographs and the statistics laid be¬ 
fore us. In every instance where such 
a condition exists, it must be eliminated 
immediately. No man in his right mind 
would think otherwise. 

This bogey of slum housing and ex¬ 
cessive rents for armed services person¬ 
nel has not been raised in good faith. 
It has been raised to scare Congress into 
doing something that has no relation to 
housing for Army and Navy married 
personnel. 

In H. R. 3880, making appropriations 
for the Independent offices and agen¬ 
cies, the House voted to restrict public 
housing starts by the Public Housing 
Administration to 5,000 during the 1952 
fiscal year. The Senate amended the 
bill to increase the number to 50.000, 
where it stood when reported back to the 
House by the committee of conference. 

Therefore it should be obvious that 
these horror tales concerning the plight 
of armed services personnel were calcu¬ 
lated to stampede the Congress into ac¬ 
cepting the highest possible figure for 
the authorization of public housing 
starts this year. 

The propagandists Ignored the fact 
that relief for such Army and Navy fam¬ 
ilies as are being victimized should prop¬ 
erly be granted In other appropriation 
bills. That can and should be done. 
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It Should be apparent that the admin¬ 
istration has applied pressure, by relat¬ 
ing two separate propositions, in an effort 
to use Federal public housing again as 
a step toward socializing the American 
economy. The Truman administration 
pushes for more and more Federal public 
housing, in spite of the fact it has failed 
to carry out the authorizations Congress 
granted in the 2 years since enactment 
of the Housing Act of 1949. 

Government wastefulness in construc¬ 
tion of public housing, the high rentals 
charged for housing units in Govern¬ 
ment projects, far beyond the reach of 
low-income families, and the demon¬ 
strated fact that local governmental 
units can do a better housing job than 
the Federal Government can do—all 
have been discussed ad nauseum. 

There are other considerations against 
a continuance of large-scale housing 
construction by Federal agencies which 
have received little attention. 

One of these is the political aspect of 
public housing. Political organizations, 
devoted to perpetuating Federal public 
housing and interested in the patronage 
jobs connected with such projects, have 
grown to large proportions. These or¬ 
ganizations, by their very nature, are be¬ 
ing used for political purposes far re¬ 
moved from public housing. 

The Boston Herald, dated Tuesday, 
May 1,1951, published an article headed 
“City asks probe of pay-offs for project 
homes.” 

The Herald story goes on to say: 

The Boaton City Council yesterday asked 
Federal housing authorities and the attorney 
general to Investigate persistent reports that 
in order to obtain an apartment in a Boston 
public housing project one must slip a per¬ 
son of Influence $800 to $600. 

"In the two new Brighton housing proj¬ 
ects a prospective tenant must have a 'spon¬ 
sor' In addition to the under-the-table 
payment,” complained the councilman from 
the district. "People are going to be sur¬ 
prised at the names of the sponsors," he 
added. 

The council's action followed a warn¬ 
ing by Mayor Hynes that no gratuities 
should be paid for apartments. He 
urged applicants to report any such Ir¬ 
regularities to the housing authority. 

That would make it look as if the Bos¬ 
ton municipal authorities were asking 
the Federal housing authorities to in¬ 
vestigate themselves. What kind of a 
sponsor would it be necessary for an 
apartment-seeker to have? 

Here is an example of what is going 
on in Kern County. Calif. I quote from 
a bulletin from by Fred E. Widmer, ex¬ 
ecutive director, Housing Authority of 
the County of Kern, to all employees of 
that housing authority, as follows: 

At a meeting of the League of California 
Housing Authorities, held in San Francisco 
August 4 and 5, i960, it was resolved that 
proposition No. 10, which will be voted upon 
at the general State election to be held No¬ 
vember 7, 1960. Is a measure to kill all pub¬ 
lic housing in the State of California. It Is a 
vicious move, promoted by a small, selflsh, 
well-financed minority. 

To survive we must put up a successful 
fight to bring out a "No” vote on proposi¬ 
tion No. 10. To do this we have hired one of 


the best professional agencies to conduct the 
program—and this costs money. 

It was recommended that each employee 
of both Federal and local authorities con¬ 
tribute a certain percentage of their salaries 
for the next seven pay days. 

Salaries up to $276 per month, 3 percent; 
up to $450 per month, 4 percent; over $460 
per month, 5 percent. 

We, our families, and our friends must get 
out a "No” vote on proposition No. 10. It Is 
going to be a hard fight, but we can and will 
win. 

Almost anyone can imagine what 
would happen to those who failed to kick 
in with the political contribution. 

Here Is still another example, this time 
in Miami, Fla. I quote from a special 
bulletin, dated June 26. 1950, and ad¬ 
dressed by V. M. Kimbrew, housing 
manager, to all tenants of Edison Courts, 
a Federal project located at 325 North¬ 
west Sixty-second Street, in Miami. 
Says the bulletin: 

Tomorrow. June 27, Is voting day. To¬ 
morrow we either win or lose more public 
housing In Miami. If you appreciate what 
public housing did for you (and Is still do¬ 
ing) when you needed housing so badly, then 
go to the polls tomorrow, Tuesday, the 27th, 
and vote "yes.” 

Every tenant In this project will be ex¬ 
pected to vote “yes” tomorrow. The polls 
are open from 7 a. m to 7 p. m., located in 
Edison High School Auditorium, Northwest 
Second Avenue and Sixty-first Street. If 
you need transportation, contact our office. 

A distinguished Member of this House 
told me, some time ago, of the statement 
of the manager of the Federal housing 
project in his home city. He was told 
not to worry about the vote from the 
Federal housing tenants, it would be 
delivered by the manager. I add that 
the Congressman assured the manager 
he did not want that kind of help. 

The investigation of the Federal hous¬ 
ing projects in the County of San Diego 
showed similar political influence 
exerted on the tenants. This report. If 
I recall correctly, came from the Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, during the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. 

My Interest has been primarily in 
waste, and the failure to produce the 
number of houses required, when the 
matter was placed with some Federal 
agency, as compared with the results 
under local agencies, or In the hands of 
private builders. A recent clipping, 
which I seem to have mislaid at the 
moment, is a straw in the wind. It re¬ 
ferred to a Federal housing project, with 
about 500 units. The manager has been 
getting $8,000 for supervising this proj¬ 
ect; the clipping announced the increase 
of his salary to $9,100. There is no way 
in which ordinary business criteria can 
be impressed on Government agencies. 

A motion to recommit the conference 
report will be made when it comes to 
the floor. One of the items in disagree¬ 
ment will be this problem of Federal 
housing, as compared with local proj¬ 
ects, or privately built homes. I hope 
we will say that the wording in the bill 
as it left the House should be retained. 
This said that the housing agencies 
should not send planners and promoters 


all over the Nation, giving the Impression 
the Congress was committed to more 
projects than had yet been authorized 
or financed. We could at the same time 
keep the number of starts to any mini¬ 
mum number. 

If we are to have public housing, let 
us have public housing sponsored, super¬ 
vised, and financed by the States, the 
counties, or the cities. We will save 
money and we will get houses. Even 
before that, we should check the greater 
liklihood of getting more houses, and 
cheaper houses, and getting them more 
quickly, If we give every possible encour¬ 
agement to private builders. Everybody 
in America will be better off, especially 
the families who need shelter, and the 
already overloaded taxpayers. 


A Birthday Party de Luxe; Detroit 1701- 
1951, 250 Years 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS C.RABAUT 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESBNTATIVEB 
Tuesday, July 24,1951 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I rejoice in the privilege to tell of the 
gala ceremonies on the two hundred 
and fiftieth birthday of dynamic Detroit. 

The giant city that took on new rules 
in World War II, that stilled its produc¬ 
tion line for its automobiles and turned 
her thoughts to the defense of the Na¬ 
tion, and became known throughout the 
world as Detroit, the Hub of the Arsenal 
of Democracy, today pauses and makes 
merry to celebrate her two hundred and 
fiftieth birthday. No wonder she cele¬ 
brates with the world's largest birthday 
cake, stationed in Grand Circus Park 
in the heart of the city, lighted with 250 
candles. There will be the big parade 
at the festival’s peak on July 28, at which 
the President of the United States. Gov¬ 
ernors from various States of the Union, 
foreign diplomats, and oflJcials from var¬ 
ious walks of life, will take part. There 
will be the anniversary medallion 
modeled in beautiful bronze depicting in 
bas-relief the landing of Cadillac in 1701 
and Old Port Pontchartrain contrasted 
against the Detroit of today and tomor¬ 
row as a lasting souvenier of this great 
birthday celebration. The University of 
Detroit, my alma mater, staged Detroit's 
official birthday show, the City of Free¬ 
dom, at the stadium grounds on the 
university campus. All groups have en¬ 
tered into the spirit of the birthday festi¬ 
val of Detroit, the City Beautiful, and 
everything from the new Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration Building to the animals at 
the zoo have polished and sllcked-up in 
conformity with the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Selden B. Daume, president and 
general chairman of Detroit’s two hun¬ 
dred and fiftieth birthday festival. 

But why should I go on? Let the able 
pen of Mr. John C. Manning tell the story 
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of 4lie miraole in Michigan as it ap¬ 
peared in Town and Country magazine 
in its publication ol February last. The 
article follows; 

Mobaclx in MXOnOAN 

(By John C. Manning) 

Detroit is preparing for a birthday party, 
come summer. Bxcept for the sudden 
shadow of war It would doubtless have been 
the most robust shindig ever witnessed by 
man or beast in this part of the country. 
The city wUl be 260 years old in June and 
the municipal offlclals want to tell the world 
about It, loudly and with flourish. But, 
aside from the city fathers and those loyal 
groupe who always rally in matters of com¬ 
munal enterprise, not one Detroiter in a 
thousand is wasting a minute’s thought 
about it. This may seem dUBcult to under¬ 
stand, but it is quite in character. De¬ 
troiters rarely wear their civic pride on their 
sleeves. 

Detroit was founded 60 years ahead of 
Pittsburgh and a century ahead of Cleveland 
and Buffalo and is the oldest American city 
of consequence west of the Atlantic seaboard. 
It was founded 17 years before New Orleans, 
28 years before Baltimore, and It Is more 
than a hundred years older than Chicago. It 
is only 75 years younger than New York, 
70 younger than Boston, and a mere 21 be¬ 
hind Philadelphia. Yet the average edu¬ 
cated Detroiter generally knows more about 
the history of Boston, New York, and Phila¬ 
delphia than of his own town. This Is not 
because he is a dullard, he simply takes 
Detroit for granted. It suits him, and he 
doesn't bother about the whys and where¬ 
fores He feels It is his prerogative to tra¬ 
duce his town venomously, which he does at 
the slightest opportunity, but he does not 
welcome criticism from outsiders however 
well meant it is. 

Detroit actually was created in defiance 
of the judgment of the keenest statesmen of 
seventeenth-century Prance. It was charted 
toward the end of that Imperial era as the 
future leading fur post of the western world. 
It never fulfilled the forecast even for a 
decade or a year. It lay inconveniently 
north of the great, natural transcontinental 
trade routes. It had no advantage as a port 
because it lacked good harbors. Therefore, 
men said, it would stagnate and die as civili¬ 
zation rolled westward, to the south of it. 
But it refused to wither: paradoxically. It 
took root and grew. It grew in spite of 
itself, slowly, indifferently you might say, 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies. And then overnight, with the birth 
of the present century, it fairly exploded Into 
growth and action. 

Detroit was born under the whlte-and- 
gold flag of France while Prance and Eng¬ 
land warred for possession of North America. 
The English eventually won the city and 
the children of the first French settlers 
helped their British conquerors fight off 
American colonists during the Revolution. 
This defense was carried out so shrewdly 
that Detroit did not come under the Ameri¬ 
can flag until 20 years after the Colonies 
had won their independence. 

Most historians agree that this reluctance 
of Detroiters to revolt against British rule 
coat the settlement favor from our Infant 
Federal Government and retarded Detroit’s 
development for nearly a generation. The 
same stubborn refusal to kowtow to Wash¬ 
ington, only a few years ago, deprived the 
city of those lavish New Deal grants that 
stimulated vast public works in so many 
American communities, and nobody In 
Detroit regrets it. 

For the first 300 years of Its life, Detroit 
was sedate if not downright somnolent. Fbr 
the last 60, it has been a strident and swag¬ 


gering world metropolis. Fifty years ago it 
waa unpretentious among American citlea 
and enjoyed no fame abroad. Today, with 
the exoepUon of London, New York. Farts, 
and Berlin, it probably is the moat wicMy 
known city in the world. Everybody In the 
world would like an automobile and every¬ 
body knows that Detroit la the automobile 
capital of the world. 

Seventy-five years ago. nearly all Detroiters 
knew each other. Today, nobody knows his 
next-door neighbor. Better than 60 percent 
of the residents are automobile workers or 
their kin. If they think about their city at 
aU. they look upon it as a big factory, and 
their civic pride ia measured by the size 
and regularity of their pay envelopM. 

But you would be wrong to conclude from 
this that Detroiters have no pride in their 
city. It prevails to a Ituty degree. Those 
who cherish it, however, have learned 
patience the hard way. Detroit is so highly 
Industrialized that it feels the quirks of 
economic variety more quickly and drasti¬ 
cally than such cities as St. Louis, where 
commerce is conservative and financial ups 
and downs less morcurtal. 

People who consider Detroit their real 
home and who love every eprawUng, noisy 
mile of it. realize that today's dream of 
community betterment may be sidetracked 
temporarily by tomorrow’s recession. They 
cling to their dreams, serene In a faith that, 
if not tomorrow, then the day after or the 
day after that, Detroit will boast a water 
front to rival Rio's and a revived symphony 
orchestra to rival Philadelphia’s, and an 
express highway ssrstem to rival New York’s. 

The tomorrows of the faithful sometimes 
lengthen Into years, but the dreams do come 
true one day. Detroit ia that kind ol commu¬ 
nity. It is the optimistic type of commu¬ 
nity where the very nondescripts and mi¬ 
grant workers, who give it a shoddy surface 
appearance now. will, by some alchemy of 
association, be the most fervent boosters lor 
civic improvement 10 years hence 

A retrospective glance reveals the skein of 
paradox that began with the first page of Its 
history and continued unbroken to this 
moment: 

Sleur Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac founded 
Detroit. He came out of Gascony to the New 
World, a prot6g6 of Pontchartraln, Finance 
Minister to Louis XIV. He was among the 
most Intrepid ol those reckless adventurers 
who explored the northern stretches of this 
continent iat Louis at Versailles. In addi¬ 
tion to his courage, he possessed the prac¬ 
tical French conviction that a man should 
feather his own nest in life. Because he 
arrived late on the American scene, tho 
slender Gascon noble found precious little 
feathering. Frontcnac. Governor of Canada, 
tried to help him, but by then the pickings 
were slim. As commandant at Michlllmack- 
Inac, the island fortress on top of Lake 
Huron, Cadillac learned to his chagrin that, 
without grafting, he couldn’t amass any for¬ 
midable bundle of money. He respected 
money almost os much as he respected ad¬ 
venture, but he waa not a grafter. 

Cadillac knew of the narrows now called 
the Detroit River. Whether he had actually 
visited the region la uncertain. There is no 
uncertainty, however, about his being a man 
of vision. He figured that a settlement on 
those lower straits not only would have 
sound military value, by commanding the 
approaches from the lower to the upper lakes, 
but that It could be developed into the center 
and clearinghouse for the fur trade of the 
entire Northwest country. 

He went to Paris and sold his idea to the 
court. Armed with the royal blessing, he 
returned to Montreal and, on June 2, 1701. 
led a canoe flotilla from there through the 
Nlplssing and down through Lake Huron 
and Lake St. Clair to "d’Etrolt,” which means 


the narrowa. Past beautiful Belle Isle they 
floated, the long canoes containing 60 soldiers 
and 60 settlers, and a mile or two beyond 
where the river swings westward they headed 
in and landed on the north shore. 

On the north shore, mind you. That 
landing provided the flret and most fantastic 
of Detroit’s many paradoxes. Eighty-odd 
years later, the peace treaty, following the 
American Revolution, set the border be¬ 
tween Canada and the United States on a 
center line through the Great Lakes and 
their oonneoUng rivers. 

Consequently, Detroit, Mich., is north of 
Windsor, Ontario. Travelers, especially 
from the middle States, Include a trip to 
Windsor as a must on their first visit to 
Detroit. Unless they be geographers, it con¬ 
founds them to go south across the river 
from Detroit to Canada. They insist it Just 
cannot be. Every schoolboy knows Canada 
is north of the United States and no one 
can tell him differently. 

The beginning of the city In its present 
form and outline dates from 1806 when it 
was swept by a fire which destroyed every 
building except one. It was rebuilt on a 
pattern similar to that employed by L’Enfant 
in the laying out of Washington. Wood¬ 
ward Avenue runs north from the river and 
divides the city east and west. Grand River 
Avenue runs diagonally northwest Into the 
center of the State, and Gratiot Avenue 
northeast to Pori Huron and the Thumb 
district beyond. Michigan Avenue, head¬ 
ing northwest on a lesser bias, is the old post 
road than once ran from Detroit to Chicago. 

This fanlike arrangement of principal 
thoroughfares, considered ideal 160 years 
ago in that it permitted potential spacious 
pork areas between the spokes of the fan, has 
resulted In a constantly increasing traflic 
snarl within a 2-mlle perimeter of the down¬ 
town business section. As a matter of fact, 
if an inquiring reporter were to poll De¬ 
troiters on the worst feature of their city, 
the consensus would be that it Is the traffic 
congestion in the main sections. 

In 1806 the population was between 6,000 
and 7,000, a third of whom were English, 
Scutch, or Irish, and two-thirds descendants 
of the original French settlers. The French 
influence still remains In Detroit, More 
than a few families trace their ancestry back 
to the voyageuTB or soldiers who scrambled 
ashore behind Cadillac. In this connection. 
It is pertinent to recall that modern De¬ 
troit reflects the stamp and the blending of 
three distinct cultures. First, the French, a 
handful of whom were aristocrats and the 
remainder level-headed, frugal peasants. 
They were a sociable folk but home loving. 
Next came the English. They were better 
mixers and leaned more to public enter¬ 
tainment end gatherings. The final defin¬ 
itive culture to Inflltra^ was that of the 
New England and other eastern colonists. 

These three social strains followed one 
upon tho other. Over the years they 
blended happily into a lasting cultural pat¬ 
tern which never has been appreciably dis¬ 
turbed. An immigration poured West In the 
1800 ’b. Irish and Germans and Hlavs and 
Latins settled here as they did in other 
industrial centers. And after a generation 
or BO, they were absorbed in the existing 
cultural background. 

Through the nineteenth century Detroit 
experienced several phases of expansion. 
Considerable shipbuilding was done in yards 
along the long water front. Then, about 
1830, the town became a rather bustling 
center of general wholesale and retail trade. 
Hundreds and thousands of land-hungry 
easterners began emigrating to central 
Michigan and upper Ohio were form acre¬ 
age was cheap and good. They stopped 
over at Detroit to buy their farm equip¬ 
ment and maybe pick up a borse or two and 
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a farm wagon. Manufacture of farm ve¬ 
hicles led to the eventual establishment of 
shops for the building of more elaborate 
buggies and carriages. And this little in¬ 
dustry grew into the automotive empire that 
not even the most visionary Detroiter 
dreamed of in those placid times. 

By 1880 Detroit was a solidly established, 
second-class American city of the older kind, 
as we measure age in American history. 
Its streets were, for the most part, wide and 
tree-lined. Its homes, In the better resi¬ 
dential sections, were stanchly built and 
commodious. A surprising proportion of 
them (considering the architectural mor¬ 
bidity of the Victorian period) were grace¬ 
fully attractive in a quaint way. Along 
such fashionable avenues us Woodward. Jel- 
ferson, Cass, West Port, and Lafayette Boule¬ 
vard, the predominant building materials 
for homes were brownstone, granite, and 
sturdy red brick. Frame houses were the 
rule in the more modest sections. Blums 
at that time were only a vague threat. Even 
in the poorer sections, most of the wooden 
cottages were neat, with front and back 
yards. 

Detroit, circa 1880, became noted for Its 
pharmaceutical products. It led In the 
manufacture of stoves and furnaces, and 
such heavy things as wheels and parts for 
railroad trains. Its people were conserva¬ 
tive in business, conservative In social Inter¬ 
course, conservative In their general outlook, 
conservative In the utilization of their 
wealth. The rich families were cultivated 
and urbane enough, but hardly smart In the 
frivolous sense. They traveled moderately. 
They sent their sons to Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, or to the University of Michigan, 
which had been founded Jointly by a great 
Catholic priest, Gabriel Richard, and his 
friend—a great Presbyterian minister, the 
Reverend John Monteith. They sent their 
daughters to finishing schools in the East, 
or to exclusive local seminaries. They were, 
In a word, smug. 

When the new century arrived. Detroit’s 
population was about 286.000. Then came 
the automobile and a metamorphosis as be¬ 
wildering as anything in the Arabian Nights. 
Henry Ford, Henry Leland, Durant, the 
Dodge brothers, Chalmers, and the rest of 
the automotive pioneers created a Jumbled 
kaleidoscope of bursting growth and com¬ 
munity prosperity that shuttled the quiet 
city of 285,000 Into today’s glamorous place 
of 2.000,000 inhabitants. 

The story of Detroit and the automobile 
has been told so often, so voluminously, that 
repetition here would be tiresome. And the 
story of Detroit’s wartime production is fa¬ 
miliar to all literate people In the world. It 
Is worth touching on only because, at the 
dawn of the Second World War, considerable 
doubt existed that the city’s Industry could 
meet the demand for guns and tanks and 
planes and munitions. You may remember, 
for example, how newspaper columnists and 
radio commentators used to allude to the 
Willow Run bomber plant as ‘‘Ford’s Folly” 
and how Detroit automobile manufacturers 
were scolded by far-left liberals as selfish 
moneygrubbers who were not Interested in 
changing over to war production and who 
knew only how to make automobiles. 

You may remember, too, how those sneers 
were throttled and the scolding transformed 
Into applause as the B-29's rolled out of 
Willow Run. and the GM planes, and 
Chrysler tanks and the Hudson and Packard 
armament surged Into being as Detroit rap¬ 
idly became the Arsenal of Democracy. If 
you are a statistician, you may recall that, 
between 1940 and 1948, Detroit factories 
shipped $25,000,000,000 in war matdrlel; that 
Detroit manufactured 11 percent of all the 
war equipment employed by the AUled 
armies and navies. 


Bo, in this year of grace, 1951, Detroit 
sprawls along the north shore of her river, 
thinking little, if anything, about her past 
and readying calmly but competently for 
whatever the future may decree. If It be an¬ 
other war. she will build for It more quickly 
even than she did for the last one. Her 
laboratories and research plants have gained 
by experience. She is big In area as well as 
In population. Besides the city proper, she 
completely surrounds two good-sized cities— 
Highland Park and Hamtramck. The latter. 
In a recent census, was said to contain more 
Poles than any city except Warsaw. 

Detroit Is untidy and restless and noisy. 
Her residents are of every race under the sun 
and every color. They get along fairly well 
together. In fact, from the population view¬ 
point, the city is as cosmopolitan as Mar¬ 
seilles or Port Said. But In another way, It 
is almost as parochial as a Vermont village. 

Two million Inhabitants, for instance, and 
only two legitimate theaters; few restau¬ 
rants to capture the interest of an epicure, 
less than a dozen first-rate urban clubs; no 
present blg-scale symphony (It died un¬ 
noticed because those who could have saved 
It were too busy making munitions In the 
last war); no tenderloin district, but a 
slather of tawdry saloons and taverns scat¬ 
tered all over town and a slather of neigh¬ 
borhood movie houses that did a land-office 
business until television Invaded the beer 
gardens; no single, sharply defined smart 
shopping district, but several widely sepa¬ 
rated and fragmentary districts that drip 
exclusiveness. 

You might think from the above par¬ 
agraph that the average well-to-do De¬ 
troiter has no recourse at night but to stay 
home and go to bed. On the contrary, he 
Is as gregariously inclined as his fellows 
In any other city. He is an avid country- 
clubber. Detroit boasts more than Its share 
of good golf and suburban clubs. In the 
gracious precincts of such places as the 
Country Club, the Little Club In Grosse 
Polnte, the Detroit Golf Club, Oakland Hills, 
Bloomfield Hills, Meadowbrook, Red Run, 
Knollwood, Plum Hollow, the Grosse Point 
Hunt Club, and Bloomfield Open Hunt, De¬ 
troiters entertain and take their ease. And 
because Detroit is a waterside city much of 
Its life revolves around Its several distin¬ 
guished yacht clubs—the Detroit Boat Club, 
the Detroit and Bay view Yacht Clubs, and 
the magnificent Grosse Polnte Yacht Club. 

Because its Industries grew faster than 
It could digest them, the present residen¬ 
tial sections have been shoved farther and 
farther outward. Save for those conserva¬ 
tive families who ignore change, most of 
the better residential sections are on the 
outskirts of the city or beyond. Palmer 
Woods to the north, and Sherwood Forest 
and Huntington Woods are typical. Grosse 
Polnte to the east along the shore of Lake 
St. Clair Is one of the most widely ac¬ 
claimed gold coasts on the continent. Bir¬ 
mingham and Bloomfield Hills, a dozen miles 
north of the city proper, and several vil¬ 
lages to the west house many prosperous 
Detroiters. 

Wherever they live, Detroit is their city. 
They grumble at It and pretend they hate 
to work In It day after day. But they are 
liars. They love It. They love ever 3 d;hlng 
about It—good and bad. Many of them, par¬ 
ticularly In the financial and manufacturing 
fields, almost might be said to commute 
between Detroit and New York on the crack 
Wolverine or Detroiter of the Michigan 
Central Railroad. They are always glad to 
get home. 

They remind you of Kipling’s flea-bitten 
old sailor who, speaking of the world in 
general, said: 

‘‘It never done no good for me 
But I couldn’t leave It If 1 tried,” 


Fortificttioii of Dorcheiter Heighti 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHNW.McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHtrSSTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, July 24, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks. 
1 include a copy of a letter written by 
Morgan Connor on March 9, 1776, to 
Samuel Potts, Esq., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Due to the fact that Dorchester 
Heights, which was recently recognized 
as a national shrine, is located in my 
congressional district, this copy was sent 
to me by Conrad L. Wirth, Associate 
Director of the National Park Service of 
the Department of the Interior, with 
the information that— 

Superintendent Ranalds, of Morristown 
Historical Park, Morristown, N. J„ came 
across this letter In going through Mr. Lloyd 
M. Smith’s vast collection of revolutionary 
manuscripts. 

In relation to the identification of 
Morgan Connor, and the part he played 
at Dorchester Heights, where under the 
leadership of Gen. George Wa.shington, 
the Continental troops compelled the 
British to evacuate Boston, as well as 
an outline of his service during the Revo¬ 
lutionary War, Mr. Wirth further said: 

In this connection f Superintendent Ron¬ 
alds said) Morgan Connor had come to Bos¬ 
ton in the summer of 1775 a first lieutenant 
in a Pennsylvania rifle regiment. When he 
wrote the letter he was a captain in the First 
Continental Infantry. Eventually he be¬ 
came lieutenant colonel of the Seventh 
Pennsylvania, and was granted 6 months* 
leave on December 2, 1779. He was lost at 
sea In January 1780. 

This historic and most interesting let¬ 
ter bring us back to the trying and early 
days of the Revolutionary War. 

It is also a letter that brings to light 
one of the unknown heroes of that vital 
and important period in the life and his¬ 
tory of our country, in those days when 
our very independence as a Nation and 
our freedom as a people was at stake. 

The letter follows: 

Camp on Prospect Hill. March 9.1776. 
To Samuel Potts, Esq.. 

To the care of W. D. Potts. Merchant, 
Water Street, Philadelphia. Potts- 
grove. 

Sir ; Last Saturday night we began to bom¬ 
bard the town of Boston, which was warmly 
returned on the side of the King’s troops. 
This fire was continued till 'Tuesday morn¬ 
ing and was intended to draw their attention 
this way and cover a design that was formed 
of fortifying two hills on the south side of 
Boston. This had the desired effect, for our 
people to the amount of 3,000 went on Mon¬ 
day night, and by means of the heavy fire 
kept up were not discovered till next morn¬ 
ing, when, to the great surprise of the King's 
troops, two towering fortifications appeared 
on the heights of Dorchester. This seemed 
to throw them Into great confusion, as those 
hills command the harbor. We learn that It 
was agreed in a council of war to give us 
battle, but while they were making the nec¬ 
essary dispositions a heavy gale of wind 
sprang up which for that time put a stop to 
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th* IMtar tntnm. I bdlna bra 

since thought better of tt, for ere diocct w no 
movement of theirs that would Indicate such 
a design. Borne deserters who came out yc»- 
terdsy say thoy are pre|»rtBg to abandon 
the town, but what dey e e of crcdtt is doe 
to thfe repor t 1 am not able to determine. 
Certain It Is that they are ehlpplng as fast as 
possible a great many effects, large quanti. 
tlea of artillery and ordnanee atorcs, b«t l 
rather think they oMan to risk a battle and 
are pnidnitly taking every neeeasary step to 
have eeerythteg in readlneee to push off In 
caae of a defeat. Xf they attacked our noee 
at DordMstsr wa bad 4.000 meti ready with 
boats to make an attack utpon the toens at 
this side so that we would have had a warm 
day of it, and 1 verily beUeve we would have 
given them a drubbing. On Monday night 
we fired 300 cannon and mortara» which were 
answered by 4 times that number, so that 
from T In ths evening tin 0 in the morning 
there was nothing to be heard but a constant 
uqslaslQn of cannon and bursting of shells. 
We had two men kOled, but what exccntlon 
our fire did we don't learn. We very un* 
luckily bwst five mortars among which was 
a line ti>inch brass mortar taken in the 
store ship. There were bombs thrown from 
Boston almost to Cambridge; this it fun a 
nohes. l*ve no time to say more, as I am 
tbla moBaent ordered otxt on duty. Please to 
make my compliments to Mr. and Bffrs. Tirt- 
ter, to whom I would wlA to have this letter 
a ddrr m a d with you. X wooM wish my beat 
cesaptl a ss en ts made aoceptakOa to Mrs. Potts 
and all other friends. 

1 sen, air. with great esteem, your assured 
bftimhle serrant. 

lloBOan CoMTiioB. 

P. S.—Thic moment the sriectmen of Boe> 
ton came to tka lines with a flag of truce to 
let Qeneeal Washington know that General 
Heme said if ha (Washington) would desist 
firing that he (Howe) would evacuata the 
town In 8 days without plundering or de¬ 
stroying It, but If we continued to harass his 
troops he would bum the town. What aiv 
Bwer the general will give le not known. To¬ 
night we ehall make some nearer approaches 
by fortifying an eminence within half a mUe 
of the town. Adieu, sir, once more. 

M. C. 


fkdiMW Flint Mkket IMkery df A»cri> 
can hungrklwn Lmts; Ckcla Tiz- 
payera One-fonrtli Million Dollnri 

EXTENSION or BBIIABKS 


KOK^EDCOSSOT 

or TkXAB 

IN TBB HOUSB OF BEPBSSENTATtVXB 
Tuesdap, Mp 24, mi 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker. Goa- 
fifawitinofi George Oeargiiidea entered 
thi&coiiDtry iUegaUy more tfaan li yesra 
ago. AltkMMgh bis iltegal sIntTB wns im* 
mediaMy dleeowered, and although Im¬ 
mediate steps were t^en to deport him. 
he is still here. Not only did this alleged 
priest enter thh eoimtry fraiidcilently 
and Illegally, tout hh eonduet during 
these last 15 years has been Ixisultixig 
to the church of which be professes to 
he a member, and harmful to the many 
Awfwrlftftn ftnini!Tninlf.Ipg fn whiCh hS haS 
lived. 

EOT the record, kt me gfcve yon a 
ammolagieal statement ccmcemlng this 
illegal alien’s record. 

On February 25, 1936, Constantinos 
George Qeorgiades, a priest in the com- 


mimity of Giygada, district of Athens, 
Greece, appealed to Bishop Arseskms, of 
Brooklyn, and New Jersey, for a position 
as priest under the bishop's iuriadlction. 
But before receiving a reply he left for 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, leaving behind 
his wife and children, for which no rea¬ 
son has ever been given, and finally be¬ 
came installed in a paying position in a 
Greek church at Buenos Airca Sane- 
thing happened in Buenos Aires having 
to do with the conduct of Georgiades and 
apiHureBtly kept secret by the 
thorittes. Bot In the mosith of August 
1937, Georgiades appealed again to the 
bishop, this time for a parish In the 
XJhlted States. He arrived here on Sep¬ 
tember 3Q, 1937, at the port of New York, 
with a special passport under section 
3 (1) of the Immigration Act of 1934, 
upon the repreacatation that he was to 
be asBigxKd for duty at the chapel of the 
Greek Embas^, 'Washingtmi, D. C. In¬ 
cidentally, there was no such chapri, 
which Georgiades well knew, and no at¬ 
tempt was made to assign Georgiades to 
the Greek Embassy in Washington, but 
Instead he was sent as a priest to the 
Greek community of a small town in 
Massachusetts, Clinton. His service 
there was a short one, because the whole 
parish was up in arms shortly after hie 
arrival and the officials oi the Greek 
conmuxnity were thoroughly disgusted 
with his conduct. Prom then on Qeor¬ 
giades was assigned first at one church 
and then another, because time after 
time complaints b^ame too violent to 
keep him where he happened to be; and 
at Biddeford. Maine, for instance, his 
conduct became so unscenoly that a 
movement was started to have him sent 
onk of the pariah because of hh profane 
and obscene language, and, in addition 
to which, according to the record, he was 
guilty of most immoral conduct. The 
record shows that he made improper 
advances to women both within and 
without the Greek community and that 
he patronized a colored house of ill fame 
in the city of Portland. Maine. 

This gives srou but a brief indication 
of the pattern of Georgiades’ conduct 
throughout the 14 years he has been in 
the United States, during whl^ time the 
Immigration Service has contlniiously, 
but with gentle hands, endeavored to 
have him deported. I desire at this 
potnt to submit for the record a copy of 
facts relied upon for the deportation of 
Constantinos George Georgiades, the 
original of which ean be found in the 
files of the tmmtgraUon Service, as it 
gives in brief but pointed language a 
number of the facts concerning this 
so-called sariest. 

Now let me point out to you, tdlow 
Members of concxess. a few facts rela¬ 
tive to the 14 years of effort by the Im- 
Bdgration Service to rid the Nation of 
this alien. 1 feel stzre that you wilt agree 
with me, that now that we are prepar¬ 
ing to defend ourselves against a world 
xacQaace. it is about time that the eadrav- 
agasee of the Government in eoddhng 
ahens at the expense of the taiqpaynr 
tlMwld stop. You ean at least begin to 
compndiend the cost of this unneces¬ 
sary expense when I ten you that the 
outline of the proceedings in the case of 
Constantinos Qeorgiades, Case No. 


1256369, submitted from the files of the 
Immigration Siervlee. shows that from 
September 86.1997, to November 21.1966, 
there were 109 actions, not to speak of 
endless corre^ndence, interviews, no¬ 
tices, hearings and the like. 

Tbia outline of proceedings shows 
that there have been 5 decisions of the 
Board of Im m t gr ation Appeals adverse 
to Georgiades. 2 petitions for writs of 
habeaa corpus filed. 6 private bills intro¬ 
duced In the Bouse and Senate for the 
benefit of this alien, not any of which 
have been apfuroved but which for 
Pwnth s stayed the proceedings of the 
Imndgration Service; that he has been 
taken into custody for d^rtation three 
times, and that the date of deportation 
has been extended by various officials. 
6 months twice, 00 days once, suid 30 dasrs 
several times. Time after time he has 
requested and the Department has 
granted him the privilege of voluntary 
departure, but he Is still with tb, and 
the case is still pending, and the tax¬ 
payers are still bearing the unconscion¬ 
able expense of this faree. 

On January 27,1949, The Central Im- 
migratkm Office loand this alien dc- 
portabte on charges, denied his applica¬ 
tion for voluntary dep a r tu re and reex- 
amination, and ordered the alien de¬ 
ported to Greece. A warrant of depor¬ 
tation issued. This was approved by the 
Board of Immigration Anoeals, making 
the fifth decision to that effect. 

Public Law 863, July 1, IM8, Eightieth 
Congress, second session, expanded 
classes of aliens who may be ettgiUe for 
suBpenaion of deportation and on Au- 
gust 20, 1948, the Central Immigration 
Office ordered hearings reopened to af¬ 
ford Georgiades an opportunity to ap¬ 
ply for benefits of Public Law 883, but 
he declined and refused to avail him¬ 
self of this opportimlty to prove him¬ 
self worthy of special consideration un¬ 
der this law. 

On February 20, 1950, the United 
States Supreme Court rendered an 
opinion in the case of Wong Yang Sung 
V. McGrath (339 U. S. 33) to the effect 
that hearing provisions of the Adminis¬ 
tration Procedure Act was applicable to 
deportation proceedings and as a result 
of this It beeaine nceessary to rehear 
humtreds, possibly thousands, of cases 
pending In the Immigration Service, and 
therefore it became necessary for the 
Central Immigration Office to direct its 
field office to grant Qeorgiades a hearing 
de novo as required by the Sung decision. 
As a result of this proceeding the hear¬ 
ing examiner conchukd that Georgiades 
is deportable and that he has established 
atatutory cligibiJity for suspension of 
deportatloii. ’The ease is again pending 
bitfore the Board oi Immigration Ap¬ 
peals. 

Mr. Speaker, I further submit for the 
record the following memorandum pre¬ 
pared for use of the subcommittee of 
the House handling immigration mat- 
texa: 

z 

Osk February S5. 1966, Cioastsatkie Ocor- 
glades, a priest In tbe Ckuniasanlty of Cly- 
gada. Dietrlet of Athena, Greece, applied to 
Bishop Arsenious of Brooklyn and New Jer¬ 
sey for a position as priest under the Bishop’s 
Jurisdiction. 
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n 

Befor« r«o«lviag ft reply from Blftbop Ar« 
eenlouB. respondent left Oreeoe for Buenos 
Aires, Argentine. He left ft trife end family 
In Greece. Hie reason for so doing has never 
been given. 

m 

Be was Installed In a paying position In 
the Greek Church at Buenos Aires, under the 
Jurisdiction of Archbishop Athenogoras. 

rv 

Shortly after undertaking hls duties fts 
a priest in Buenos Aires something happened 
which has been kept sub rosa, apparently by 
church authorities. However, Information 
is that the Greek Counsel at Boston, Mr. A. 
L. Liatis, has a certain dociunent which con* 
cerns the conduct of Constantine Georglades 
during hls brief stay In South America. 

V 

In August 1937 Oeorgiades appeared again 
to Bishop Arsenious for a parish in the 
United States. Bishop Arsenious accepted 
the application of Georgiades and received 
a request from him for documents allowing 
him entry Into the United States. He 
pledged "absolute secrecy." 

VI 

On August 23, 1037. Oeorgiades. knowing 
that some Irregular method vms being pur¬ 
sued to secure hls entrance into this coun¬ 
try, wrote Bishop Arsenious saying, "If I do 
receive any documents, do I risk the danger 
from the American Embassy or the Greek 
Embassy?” 

vn 

Simultaneously with Oeorgiades* applica¬ 
tion to Bishop Arsenious, he set about pro¬ 
curing a separate passport through Arch¬ 
bishop Athenogoras. 

vni 

On August 23, 1937, Oeorgiades wrote 
Bishop Arsenious: "I am trying to prepare 
the ground in order that my resignation will 
not seem sudden.” For some reason he was 
exceedingly anxious to leave Buenos Aires as 
soon as possible. 

IX 

On September 30, 1037, Oeorgiades arrived 
at the port of New York on steamship North¬ 
ern Prince with a special passport and was 
admitted under section 3 U) of the Immi¬ 
gration Act of 1024 upon the representation 
that he was to be assigned lor duty at the 
Chapel of the Greek Embassy, Washington, 
D. C. (There was no such chapel, and Geor¬ 
giades knew it.) 

X 

No attempt was made to assign Oeorgiades 
to the Greek Embassy in Washington, but 
Immediately after hls arrival in New York 
he was sent as a priest to the Greek commu¬ 
nity Of a small town In Massachusetts 
(Clinton). 

xt 

Oeorgiades* term of service at Clinton was 
a short one. The whole parish was up in 
arms shortly after hls arrival, and the offi¬ 
cials of the Greek community were thor¬ 
oughly disgusted with hls conduct. 

XU 

Georgiades was dismissed as the priest at 
Clinton, Mass., on September 8, 1940. on cer¬ 
tification of the officials of this Greek com¬ 
munity that the conduct of Georgiades *‘was 
far below the standard set for a who 
has the honor of wearing a Roman collar.” 

xm 

Straightway Oeorgiades was assigned as 
priest lor the Greek community at Bldde- 
lord, Maine, and straightway hls conduct be¬ 
came so unseemly that a movement was 
started to have him sent out of the parish. 
He used profane and obscene language, and, 
according to the record, was guilty of most 


immoral oonduot. The record shows that he 
made improper advances to women both 
within and without the Greek community, 
and that he patronized a colored bouse of 111 
fame in the city of Portland, Maine. 

XIV 

The record also shows the sworn evidence 
of persons who knew nothing of Georgiades 
or hls church affiliations that he brought 
different women to an auto comp and spent 
the night on various occasions with these 
women. 

XV 

On November 11,1941, Georgiades was ar¬ 
rested and brought before court at Worces¬ 
ter, Mass., on November 13, 1941. He had 
been caught by the owner of an auto camp 
in Clinton peeking through auger holes 
which had been bored Into the side of an 
auto camp where he was staying overnight. 
Hls attorney urged the owner of the camp 
not to press the complaint; that it would 
ruin Georgiades and hls church. Where¬ 
upon the case was settled out of court on 
the ground of wanton destruction of prop¬ 
erty. 

xvx 

Throughout these episodes at the tourist 
camp in Clinton, Georgiades disguised him¬ 
self as a layman by concealing his priest's 
collar. 

xvn 

A few days before Georgiades was caught 
peeking through the auger holes at the tour¬ 
ist camp In Clinton the record shows that 
one Eranouel Haramis, of Saco, Maine, was 
In the room where Georgiades lived In Bld- 
deford and saw a carpenter’s auger. When 
questioned why he had It, Oeorgiades said 
he wanted it to bore a hole Into hls trunk 
because he had lost the key. 

It should be noted here that the owner 
of the tourist camp In Clinton discovered 
new auger holes the day after Georgiades 
stopped at hls camp. He finally became sus¬ 
picious of Georgiades for this reason and 
for the fact that he registered women as his 
wife. 

The discovery of the auger In the priest's 
home and hls apprehension in the act of 
peeking through the holes In the cabins are 
highly circumstantial evidence to prove that 
the man is abnormally immoral. 

xvnx 

Nobody denies that Constantine Georg¬ 
iades Is In this country Illegally. On Au¬ 
gust 27, 1942. a letter from Commissioner 
Earl C. Harrison, of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Philadelphia, states, 
"• • • You are advised that the file of 
this office shows that Constantine Georg¬ 
iades was found deportable from the United 
States, but in view of the circumstances In 
hls case he was given permission to depart 
voluntarily.” 

xnc 

On May 9, 1942, a letter from Howard K. 
Travers, Chief of the Visa Department, De¬ 
partment of State, wrote concerning the de¬ 
portation of Georgiades in part as follows: 

"This case has been carefully considered 
by an interdepartmental committee, by an 
interdepartmental visa review committee, 
and by the Board of Appeals. Notwithstand¬ 
ing such consideration, the conclusion has 
been reached that a favorable recommenda¬ 
tion for the issuance of a visa is not war¬ 
ranted at this time." 

Since I do not have access to the complete 
file, I do not know how many times this case 
has gone the rounds of procedure both In 
the Department of Immigration and the De¬ 
partment of state. Z am informed that the 
full Interdepartmental procedure has been 
employed at three different times and each 
time the decision was that man was an 


undesirable person, that he was here iUegally 
and should be deported. 

XX 

At the conclusion of each round of pro¬ 
cedure. another preexamination has been 
given allowing Georgiades to depart volun¬ 
tarily. 

XXX 

This preexamination procedure as prac¬ 
ticed makes vicious inroads upon any at¬ 
tempt at enforcement of our immigration 
laws. The deportee utilizes Congressmen 
and Senators to bring pressure upon consu¬ 
lates along the border lor a premise of visa 
In advance of voluntary departure. 

xxxx 

General Information Concerning United 
States Immigration Laws from the United 
States Department of Justice, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, Philadelphia file 
No. 66B78/658, was recently received In re¬ 
sponse to inquiries regarding this case. 
Among other rules and regulations contained 
In the above-mentioned pamphlet Is the fol¬ 
lowing ; 

"Besides having the right documents, an 
alien must meet other requirements. The 
immigration laws Intend that only those 
aliens who are mentally sound, morally 
clean, and physically fit shall enter the 
United States.” 

zxm 

Constantine Oeorgiades Is In this country 
Illegally. The special passport on which he 
gained entrance at the port of New York con¬ 
tained a gross misrepresentation of fact. 
This misrepresentation deceived our Immi¬ 
gration officials. The Immigration Depart¬ 
ment has decided that Georgiades Is here 
Illegally. The record shows that he has not 
only deserted hls own wife and children in 
Greece, but that he la a man of gross Im¬ 
morality. 

XXXV 

We are well aware that many times aliens 
who are here Illegally are permitted to re¬ 
main because they are found to be worthy 
people end the facts In their particular cases 
are persuasive that they will conduct them¬ 
selves as decent, moral people. ITie Instant 
case presents exactly the contrary situation. 
It is difficult to understand why anybody 
who is such a menace should be permitted 
to remain in this country, cover himself 
with the cloth of the church, and demean 
all concepts of decency and of religion. 

XXV 

The attorney of Constantine Georgiades 
has argued that his client is a good man but 
that there is a war between two factions In 
the Greek church and he has been caught 
between the upper and nether millstones. 
He has also argued that there is some wealthy 
man In Maine who from personal pique Is 
trying to persecute Georgiades. Those are 
not the facts. Regardless of which faction 
of the church Georgiades serves, he is still 
here Illegally. True, he deceived one bishop, 
and for the time being pays homage to an¬ 
other, but this has nothing to do with the 
deportation case, except as it goes to show 
that Georgiades is a dishonest and an insin¬ 
cere person. 

xxvx 

There are many Greeks In Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts who earnestly desire the deporta¬ 
tion of Constantine Oeorgiades, not only 
as one who is In this country llllegally, but 
as one who is an unworthy priest who prao- 
tlces profanity and Immorality. They ask 
hls Immediate deportation in accordance 
with law for the honor of Greek people in 
this country and for the well-being of all 
communities contaminated by hls presence 
and conduct. 
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Mr. Speaker, I requested the Immigra¬ 
tion Service to give me a brief notation 
of the various docket entries in the Oeor- 
giades case. From the following recita¬ 
tion of these entries, it is obvious that 
Qeorgiades has cost the American tax¬ 
payers at least a quarter of a million 
dollars: 

Oxmjm or pbooesdinos xm Cas* or Con- 
STAimNOB OXORax Qxorqiadkx 

September 30, 1937: Allen arrived at New 
York In poeaesalon of section 3(1) nonimmi¬ 
gration visa and was admitted. 

March 23.1988; Investigation conducted as 
to legality of alien's Immigration status. 
Allen examined imder oath by Immigrant 
Inspector, 

April 14, 1938; Application for warrant of 
arrest submitted to central office. 

June 14, 1938: Central office requests addi¬ 
tional Information from Secretary of State. 

February 2, 1939: Secretary of State sup¬ 
plies additional information. 

February 10, 1939; Warrant of arrest under 
Immigration laws Issued by Assistant to Sec¬ 
retary of Labor, charging that alien re¬ 
mained longer than permitted by law. 

February 23, 1039: Additional Information 
received from Secretary of State. 

March 17, 1939: Alien taken into custody 
under warrant of arrest. Hearing there¬ 
under started and adjourned to permit alien 
to obtain counsel. Allen released on own 
recognizance. 

March 22, 1939: Hearing hold. Additional 
charge lodged that at time of entry alien 
was immigrant not In possession of immigra¬ 
tion visa Hearing is concluded. Presiding 
inspector concludes alien is deportable on 
lodged charge and recommends voluntary 
departure 

April 18. 1939. H R. 5852, Seventhy-sixth 
Congress, first session, private bill Introduced 
in alien's behalf. 

May 1, 1939: Central office directs deporta¬ 
tion proceedings held In abeyance pending 
outcome of private bill. 

May 22. 1039: Record forwarded to central 
office for review. 

January 3. 1940: Board of Review finds 
warrant charge not sustained; recommends 
that Department of State be requested to 
advise whether alien’s Greek passport was 
fraudulently and Illegally obtained. 

January 17.1940; H. R. 7995. Seventy-sixth 
Congress, third session, private bill intro¬ 
duced in alien's behalf. 

June 20. 1940: Request addressed to De¬ 
partment of State. 

July 1. 1940; Act of July 1. 1940 ( 54 Stat. 
711) , amends section 16 of Immigration Act 
of 1024 by setting limits to period of ad¬ 
mission of section 3 (1) nonimmigrants; 
also provides for approval of Secretary of 
State before they can be required to depart. 

August 19, 1940; Secretary of State sub¬ 
mits report indicating alien's passport was 
obtained In good faith. 

October 16. 1940: Board of Immigration 
Appeals concludes that act of July 1. 1940, 
is retrospectively applicable and that war¬ 
rant charge Is therefore tenable; orders that 
Secretary of State be requested to advise 
whether he approves contemplated action 
that alien be required to depart. 

November 1, 1940: Request addressed to 
Secretary of State. 

November 18. 1940: Secretary of State ap¬ 
proves contemplated action requiring alien's 
departure. 

January 27, 1941: Board of Immigration 
Appeals finds alien deportable on warrant 
charge and directs that order 6t deportation 
be not entered but that alien be required 
to depart within 90 days after notification of 
decision. 


February 5. 1041: Central office transmits 
Board’s decision to field office. Central office 
notifies sponsor of H. R. 6852. 

February 6. 1941: H. R. 3136, Seventy-sev¬ 
enth Oongrese, first session, private bill In¬ 
troduced In alien’s behalf. 

February 8, 1941: Field office notifies 
alien's attorney of Board's decision and di¬ 
rects that alien depart by May 8, 1941. 

February 13, 1941: Central office directs 
field to hold further action looking to alien’s 
enforced departure In abeyance, pending 
outcome of private bill. 

May 26. 1941: Allen files motion for re¬ 
opening In order that he may apply for pre- 
examination. 

June 16. 1941: Board of Immigration Ap¬ 
peals grants motion and orders proceedings 
reopened. 

August 22, 1941; Allen’s attorney files ap¬ 
plication for preexamination. 

October 16. 1941; Reopened hearing held. 
Presiding inspector recommends voluntary 
departure and preexamination. 

December 22, 1941: Record of reopened 
hearing submitted to central office for re¬ 
view. 

May 8, 1942: Alien and witnesses inter¬ 
viewed In connection with H. R. 3136. 
Sworn statements taken. 

June 2, 1942: Field report of investigation 
on H. R. 3136 submitted to central office. 

July 2. 1942: Central office submits report 
on H R. 3136 to Attorney General. 

July B. 1942; Attorney General submits 
report on H. R. 3136 to chairman, House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza¬ 
tion. 

Thereafter, on various dates, private citi¬ 
zens submitted protests against alien. 

July 26, 1943: Attorney for private citi¬ 
zens asks Board of Immigration Appeals for 
opportunity to appear before Board and 
argue against grant of discretionary relief 
to alien. 

September 24, 1943: Argument before 
Board of Immigration Appeals. Allen’s at¬ 
torney and attorney for opposing private 
citizens heard. 

November 24. 1943: Board of Immigration 
Appeals orders case reopened for further in¬ 
vestigation, limited solely to Issue of alien’s 
good moral character. 

March 27, 1944; Reopened hearing held 
and completed. 

April 8, 1944; Presiding inspector’s opin¬ 
ion concludes alien has established good 
moral character. 

April 25, 1944: Record of reopened hear¬ 
ing submitted to central office. 

September 7, 1944; Board of Immigration 
Appeals extends time within which alien 
may depart voluntarily for 6 months and 
authorizes preexamination. 

April 28, 1945: Alien’s attorney submits 
motion to Board lor extension of 6 months 
within which to depart voluntarily. 

June 4. 1945: Board of Immigration Ap¬ 
peals grants 6 mouths’ extension. 

October 18, 1946: Alien preexamined and 
found admissible to United States when in 
possession of a quota immigration visa. 

Instead of departing for Canada to make 
formal application for the visa, the alien 
thereafter corresponded with the American 
consul in an effort to obtain a section 4 (d) 
nonquota immigration visa as a clergyman. 
On December 19.1945, the consul advised the 
alien that no further consideration would be 
given to his visa application until he aban¬ 
doned his illegal residence in the United 
States. The alien’s attorney thereupon re¬ 
quested the central office to legalize bis 
status without having him leave the country 
or in the alternative that a 6 months’ exten¬ 
sion be granted. 

February 21. 1946: Central office extends 
departure time for 60 days and orders alien 


placed on notice that If he fails to depart 
within said period preexamination will be 
rescinded and an order of deportation 
entered. 

June 1946: Central office orders alien de¬ 
ported to Greece on charge stated in war¬ 
rant of arrest. 

July 16, 1946: Board of Immigration Ap¬ 
peals affirms. 

July Id. 1046: Warrant of deportation 
issues. 

August 2, 1046: Alien’s attorney files ex¬ 
ceptions and asks reconsideration. 

August 10. 1946: Central office orders stay 
of deportation for 30 days, pending decision 
of motion for reconsideration. 

September 13, 1946: Allen’s attorney files 
motion to reopen. 

September 25, 1946; Board of Immigration 
Appeals orders that outstanding order and 
warrant of deportation remain in lull force 
and effect. 

September 29. 1946: Allen’s attorney ap¬ 
plies for 30-day stay of deportation. 

September 80, 1946. Central office denies 
application for stay. 

October 1, 1946: Alien taken Into custody 
for deportation. 

October 1. 1946: Allen applies to United 
States District Court for the Western District 
of Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh for writ of 
habeas corpus. Writ Issued, returnable Oc¬ 
tober 4, 1946, and date for hearing set 'or 
October 81,1946. Court orders alien released 
on $600 bond. 

October 2, 1946: Board of Immigration 
Appeals affirms central office order of Septem¬ 
ber 30. 1946, denying application for stay 

October 3, 1946; Court extends time for 
filing return to writ to October 15, 1946. 

October 14, 1946: Return to writ filed. 

October 23. 1946; Hearing date on writ 
adjourned to November 22, 1946. on court's 
motion. 

October 28, 1946 Hearing date on writ 
indefinitely postponed on court's motion. 

January 6, 1947. Hearing date on writ &et 
for January 14, 1947. 

January 8, 1947; H. R 698, Eightieth Con¬ 
gress, first session, private bill Introduced in 
alien’s behalf. 

January 14, 1947: Allen’s attorney moves 
for continuance of hearing on writ In view 
of pendency of H. R 698 Court grants con¬ 
tinuance to April 3. 1947. 

March 28, 1947; Court grants alien’s at¬ 
torney’s ex parte motion for indefinite con¬ 
tinuance of hearing on writ. 

May 2, 1947; House Judiciary Committee 
votes down H R 698. 

May 14, 1947: Hearing on writ set for June 
16, 1947. 

June 16, 1947' Writ of habeas corpus dis¬ 
missed on motion of alien's attorney. Alien 
remanded to custody ol Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

June 20, 1947; Allen released on $500 bond. 

July 2, 1947: Central office recommends 
tennlnatlon of proceedings on ground war¬ 
rant of arrest was invalid at inception 

July 8. 1947: Board of Immigration Ap¬ 
peals affirms 

July 18, 1947 : 8. 1660, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, private bill introduced in sub¬ 
ject's behalf. 

August 11, 1947: Secretary of State re¬ 
quested to advise of any objection to reinsti- 
tution of deportation proceedings 

October 28,1947: Secretary of State advises 
there is no objection. 

November 25, 1947; New warrant of arrest 
issued, charging alien remained in United 
States after falling to maintain exempt 
status under which admitted. 

December 10, 1947. Central Office submits 
report to Attorney General on S. 1660. 

January 12, 1948: Warrant of arrest served 
on alien. Alien released on $500 bond. 
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January 20, 1948: Attorney General sub¬ 
mits report to chairman, Senate Judiciary 
Committee, on 8.1660. 

January 28. 1048: Hearing held and com¬ 
pleted unUer warrant of arrest. Allen ap¬ 
plies for voluntary departure and preexaml- 
natlon. 

February 12. 1948* Presiding inspector con¬ 
cludes alien is deportable and recommends 
voluntary departure and preexammatiou. 

April 1, 1948: Record of hearing forwarded 
to Central Office for review. 

July 1. 1048: Public Law 863. Eightieth 
Congress, second session, expands classes of 
aliens who may be eligible for suspension of 
deportation. 

August 20. 1948- Central Office orders hear¬ 
ing reopened to afford alien opportunity to 
apply for benefits of Public Law 863. 

September 23, 1948. Allen’s attorney ad¬ 
vises that alien does not wish to apply for 
suspension of deportation but wishes matter 
disposed of on present record 

January 27, 1949- Central office finds alien 
deportable on warrant charge, denies appli¬ 
cation for voluntary departure and pre- 
examination, and orders alien deported to 
Greece Warrant of deportation Issues. 

February 7, 1949 Allen’s attorney files no¬ 
tice of appeal to Board of Immigration Ap¬ 
peals. 

March 22. 1949: Oral argument heard be¬ 
fore Board of Immigration appeals. 

July 15, 1949: Board of Immigration Ap¬ 
peals (one member dissenting) affirms 
central office decision. 

September 21, 1949: Alien submits letter 
to Board of Immigration Appeals requesting 
reopening in order that he may apply for 
suspension of deportation. 

September 28. 1949: Board of Immigration 
Appeals denies reopening 

October 13, 1949: 8. 2684. Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, first session, private bill introduced In 
alien's behalf. 

October 18. 1949: Allen taken Into custody 
for deportation. 

October 18, 1949: Allen applies for writ 
of habeas corpus in United States District 
Court, Western District of Pennsylvania, at 
Pittsburgh Writ issues, returnable In 16 
days, and court orders alien released on $500 
bond. Hearing on writ set for November 7. 
1949. 

October 26, 1949' Central office instructs 
field office to stay further proceedings during 
pendency of private bill. 

October 31, 1940: Court permits alien’s 
attorney to withdraw writ of habeas corpus. 

November 18, 1949: Formal order entered 
by court, permitting withdrawal of petition 
for writ of habeas corpus and remanding 
alien to custody of Service. 

November 29, 1949. Allen released on $500 
bond, 

February 20, 1950: Opinion of United 
States Supreme Court in Wong Yang Sung v. 
McGrath (339 U. 8. 33), holds hearing pro¬ 
visions of Administrative Procedure Act 
applicable to deportation proceedings. 

April 4, 1950: Senate Judiciary Subcom¬ 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization 
Indefinitely postpones action on S. 2684. 

April 6. 1950: Central office directs field to 
grant alien a hearing de novo as required by 
Sung decision 

April 14, 1950: Alien’s new attorney re¬ 
quests permission to review record. 

June 2, 1950- Relevant portions of record 
loaned to alien’s attorney. 

July 5, 1950: Allen advised that hearing is 
scheduled for July 13, 1950. 

July 6, 1960: Hearing rescheduled for 
August 14, 1950, at request of alien’s at¬ 
torney. 

July 12, 1950; Hearing rescheduled for 
August 17, 195&. at request of alien’s at¬ 
torney. 

August 17, 1960; Hearing under warrant of 
arrest conducted and concluded. Alien ap¬ 
plies for suspension of deportation. 


November 2. 1050: Hearing examiner con¬ 
cludes that alien is deportable and that he 
has established statutory eligibility for sus- 
ponslon of deportation. 

November 16, 1950: Allen’s attorney files 
exceptions. 

November 21. 1950: Record of hearing for¬ 
warded to central office lor review and de¬ 
cision. 

Mr. Speaker, for the last 10 years, to 
my personal knowledge, numerous Mem¬ 
bers of Congress have appealed to Im¬ 
migration officials for the speedy depor¬ 
tation of Constantine Georgiades. His 
case makes this Government look ridicu¬ 
lous. His case causes the good citizen to 
ask himself, “Can an alien criminal 
spend his life in America and thumb his 
nose at law and decency?" Apparently, 
the answer to this question is “Yes." 


Resolutions From the Military Order of 
the Purple Heart 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to your attention the two 
resolutions hereinafter set forth from 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart 
of my native State of California. They 
come to my attention from the distin¬ 
guished department adjutant. Mr. Adrian 
H. Mayer, who is a resident of my home 
city of Long Beach. Calif. 

I know that the subject matter of each 
of these fine resolutions is close to the 
heart and purposes of the Members of 
Congress in their dedication to the prop¬ 
osition that those who have served our 
beloved country in uniform shall not 
lack in every reasonable and proper pro¬ 
tection and worthy benefit. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
Department of California, Inc , 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Hon Clyde Doyle, 

Congressman From California, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir Enclosed are two resolutions 
adopted unanimously by the eighteenth an¬ 
nual convention of the Military Order of 
the Purple Heart, Department of California. 

It is our belief that the material con¬ 
tained in these resolutions is of vital con¬ 
cern to the veterans of all wars and conflicts, 
and we will appreciate any effort on your 
part in behalf of these resolutions. 

Patriotically yours. 

By the commander; 

Rex W. Franklin, 

Junior Past Department Commander. 


Whereas the widows of World War I vet¬ 
erans who became the wife of a veteran after 
December 14, 1944, are not eligible for a 
widow’s pension: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this eighteenth annual con¬ 
vention of the Department of California, 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, go on 
record ae favoring the extension of eligibility 
time limit for widow's pension from Decem¬ 
ber 14, 1944, to December 31, 1960; be it 
further 


Resolved, That the California representa¬ 
tives in both Houses of Congress be requested 
to Introduce a bill in Congre&s, and support 
It, to extend this pension eligibility; and bo 
it further 

Resolved, That the national department, 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, be re¬ 
quested to act on this matter, memorializ¬ 
ing and mandating same at the next annual 
national conventlrn. to be held in Phoenix. 
Ariz., August 14-18, 1951. 


Whereas Public Law 346, commonly known 
as the GI bill, la to expire July 25, 1961; and 
Whereas due to the aid received by many 
veterans under this law, this country has 
been benefittlng in that better and more sat¬ 
isfying citizens are taking their proper place 
In life, many of these veterans have greatly 
Improved their opportunities, and their 
standing in their respective communities, 
and 

W1 creas If this law is permitted to expire, 
many veterans who have not had an oppor¬ 
tunity to take advantage ol this law, and the 
rights extended to them under it, will lose 
out in the privileges Intended to be extended 
to them. Now, therefore, be It 
Resolved by Motion Picture Chapter JVo 
1898, of the Military Order of the Purple 
Heait, Depaitnient of California (in meeting 
duly assembled this 26th day of June 1951), 
That the Congress of the United States be 
petitioned to extend Public Law No. 346 for 
a period of 2 years from July 25, 1951. 


Iron Ore 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 24.1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix to the Record, I wish to include 
an article by George Kennedy, column¬ 
ist, published in the Washington Star on 
Sunday, July 15.1951, as follows: 

A little ceremony was held on a Baltimore 
dock la.st month to mark the arrival of the 
Llbery ship Simeon G. Reed with the first 
load of iron ore from Liberia 

The Liberian Ambassador, C. D B King, 
made a speech, as did representatives of the 
State Department, the Import-Export Bank, 
the port of Baltimore, and the Republic Steel 
Corp., which has developed the Liberian 
mines Unfortunately, the ship was de¬ 
tained at quarantine by the public health 
authorities. It was not In sight during the 
speech-making. And the ceremony was 
dampened by a heavy shower 

But, before the week was over, the Simeon 
G. Reed was made fast alongside the Balti¬ 
more & Ohio’s new $5,000,000 ore dock. Big 
grab buckets were plummeting through the 
hatches and being hoisted back with 6-ton 
bites. The lumpy ore was screened onto the 
longest, single-loop, rubber-belt conveyor 
In the world and carried to a hopper which 
dumped It Into railway gondolas. And soon 
Diesel locomotives were huffing and puffing 
to get the precious stuff over the humps of 
the Appalachians on its way to Republic’s 
furnaces in Ohio. 

It was history’s first movement of ore from 
an Atlantic port across the mountains, and 
the management of the B. & O. could take 
great satisfaction in it. Like all midoastern 
railways, the B. & O's big revenue has al¬ 
ways come from the movement ol coal to 
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seaboard. Now there was every prospect 
that the railroad would have a profitable 
two-way haul over the mountains, east- 
boxmd coal and westbound ore. The Pezm- 
sylvanla RaUroad would share In this move¬ 
ment. but the B. O. got ahead of its larger 
competitor with the construction ot the new 
ore dock. 

And the Nation could well take satlsfao- 
tkm in it. For It meant that the postwar 
ore rush, which had prospectors drilling iron 
deooslts in every continent, was paying off. 

BXTTEB THAN TAOONZTSS 

The ore rush was caused by the possibility 
that the day may come when the big power 
shovels in the Lake Superior district will 
take their last bite of high grade, open-pit 
ore. The steel Industry already has spent 
millions experimenting on taconites Ta- 
conites are pellets of ore obtained from rock. 
The process calls for grinding the rock finer 
than face powder, picking out the iron with a 
magnet, and then cooking the iron powder to 
make It back into pellets 

If the steel industry had to he fed on 
taconites there would be a change In our 
economy that would make the current con¬ 
troversy on the price of beef seem frivolous. 
Our recent progress In the Iron age has been 
based on steel made from low-cost, open-pit 
ores. That is what made possible the *500 
model T. the *2 keg of nails, multistorled 
buildings, the 10-cent can of soup, throw¬ 
away raaor blades, and bobby pins. 

The present danger is not that the Lake 
Superior district, with its great Mesabl Range 
In Minnesota, actually will run dry. It lies, 
rather, in the fact that this region’s ore- 
producing capacity has been expanded about 
as far as It can go. 

The United States now is making steel In 
the same amount as at the World War n 
production peak—100.000.000 tons a year. 
The rearmament program may boost that 
figure by 18,000.000 tons next year. The Na¬ 
tional Security Resources Board estimates 
that our steel production will go to 130,000,- 
000 tons by 1960. 

It takes a ton of ore to make a ton of 
—a ton of scrap is added So if we are 
going to be making 80,000.000 extra tons of 
steel in 8 or 9 years, and If Mesabl’s expan¬ 
sion days are over. It can readily be seen that 
80,000,000 tons Is going to have to come from 
somewhere else. 

That has been the reason for the big ore 
search. The results so far give every reason 
to hope that the 80,000,000-ton gap can be 
closed by 1960 

UBEBZA A SMALL SHOW 

The Iron range of hills In Liberia, into 
which Republic Steel is digging, is smell 
compared with some of the other finds. Re¬ 
public plana to import about a million tons 
a year from Liberia. Bethlehem plans to get 
8,000.000 tons a year out of Its Venezuelan 
operation. The first shipment arrived in 
Baltimore Harbor In April. The United 
States Steel Corp. has discovered an iron 
mountain in Venezuela, the Cerro Bolivar, 
which is bigger than Its Hull-Rust-Mahonlng 
mine In the Mesabl, heretofore the biggest 
Iron mine in the world. 

Even the Venezuelan supply may be small 
compared with Labrador, where drillers have 
already proved about as much Iron as there 
is in sight on the Mesabl. What is going on 
in Labrador Is one of the great Industrial 
adventures of our time. 

In a few days drillers will hole through a 
tunnel almost a half mile long, to push a 
railway through the Laurenttan Mountains 
to get the ore. This railroad, which will run 
north from the port of Seven Islands, just 
within the great breakwater provided by 
AnUcostl Island In the St. Lawrence Estuary 
Will be double-tracked and 866 miles long. 
It Is probably the hlggest railroad construc¬ 
tion undertaken on this continent since the 
transcontinental Canadian lines were built. 


There are 1.600 men working up there now. 
All those in the mine area, and all their 
equipment and auppllee, had to be fiown In. 
Weather stations and fl^^ng fields have been 
established. And all this is being done at a 
time when private capital—so it Is said—no 
longer takes ricks. 

Labrador ore Is being developed by the M. 
A. Hanna Co. of Cleveland, which is the sec¬ 
ond largest shipper of ore from Minnesota. 
Hanna made the explorations and obtained 
the mining conce.sslons together with the 
HoUinger Co„ which mines gold and silver in 
Canada. Hanna then created the Iron Ore 
Co. of Canada, an American company, and 
through it brought five steel companies into 
partnership in the enterprise. In all, the 
group has about *225,000,000 to fool around 
with. 

The work has been running ahead of 
schedule. Current plans call for the ship¬ 
ping of 5,000,000 tons of ore during the 1055 
season and 10,000,000 tons In 1966 or 1057. 

This Labrador ore Is not piled up In moun¬ 
tains. It comes out of one of the dreariest 
wastes in the world. The region looks from 
the air as If an ocean had dried up leaving 
a lot of big puddles. There is hardly any 
game except small fiu’-bearing animals. The 
trappers used to go in In the winters and 
avoid the area like the plague in the sum¬ 
mers. because It teems with mosquitoes 

Iron ore was discovered there years ago by 
a missionary priest of the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate. 

WHY THE DELAY? 

Here Is how George M. Htimphrey, presi¬ 
dent of the Hanna Co, told Congressmen 
about it in the St. Lawrence seaway bearings 
earlier this year: 

“Now the reason that nothing was ever 
done about It before," Mr. Humphrey said. 
“Is this. That part of Labrador is a very 
sparsely settled country. Practically all of 
the people in Labrador live within 6 miles of 
the coast, because there are no roads ’There 
are no railroads. There is absolutely no 
means of commumicatlon of any kln^' except 
by water. 

"Human beings were limited to this: You 
took a canoe and a pack and went up there, 
taking only what you could carry on your 
back It took 6 weeks or more to get in, and 
6 weeks or more to get out and you only bad 
a couple of months to be up there. Then 
all you could discover wa.s what you could 
look at. or what you would dig by yourself 
with what you could carry. 

“Ho that until flying became available, 
there was no means of determining how 
much ore was there. When flying came In 
and developed, you were confronted with 
this problem- To get planes big enough to 
carry substantial equipment and set your¬ 
self up In a substantial way, meant that 
somebody had to be prepared to gamble and 
lose two or three or four or five million dol¬ 
lars There are not a lot of people who are 
willing to do that. 

“We got ourselves financed so that we 
were willing to do that. It was known that 
It was going to take an enormous investment 
to get the ore out of there. That meant 
there had to be a great big tonnage up 
there.’’ 

The Hanna Co. found the tonnage. The 
drills which were taken down, packed In 
flying boxcars, flown to Labrador's Interior 
and reassembled, iMive already proved 400,- 
000,000 tons of high-grade open-pit ore, 
Mr. Humphrey was not sure what portion of 
the known ore-bearing territory bad been 
proved, but he was sure that It was less 
than 10 percent. 

Mr. Humphrey was testifying In favor of 
the St. Lawrence seaway, the navigation and 
power project that would enable ocean 
steameni, with 26-foot draft, to go up and 
down the river between Montreal and Lake 
Ontario. The present locks are only big 


enough for small steamers with 14-dra/t. 
He said that with the seaway, hie company 
would ahip about 10,000,000 tons of ore to 
the steel plants on the Great Lakes. With¬ 
out the seaway, the limit would be about 
6.000,000 tons. 

POLXnCAL CONSmEEATlONS 

Although Labrador will only be able to 
ship ore about 7 months of the year, be¬ 
cause in winter the ore freezes in the rail¬ 
road cars, Labrador has one great advantage 
over other parts of the world—as an ore 
producer. That advantage is political. 

Undoubtedly the political stability of 
Canada was an element in the willingness of 
insurance comiianles to take a *100X100.000 
mortgage on the cro deposits. 

In Venezuela, things are a little different. 
Foreign capital has been encouraged, and the 
great oil companies have experienced a 
bonanza there. Still, t^erc is something 
about a country where a military Junta can 
replace an elected government overnight 
that must be hard on the ulcers of an Ameri¬ 
can Industrialist investing *100,000,000 of 
his corporation’s funds there. 

The United States Steel Corp.’s mountain 
of Iron was found in 1947 by F. H. Kihlstedt, 
a Swede who was an unhappy neutral under 
Japanese rule in the Philippine Islands until 
VJ-day. 

The modern iron ore prospector Is a far cry 
from the gold prospector of song and story. 
In the first place, he is a corporation em¬ 
ployee: his discoveries belong to his employ¬ 
er Mr. Kihlstedt’s find has been estimated 
to be worth a total of *10,000.000.000, presum¬ 
ably when the mountain has been moved to 
the stockpiles of blast furnaces in the 
United States. 

Mr. Klhlstedt’s reward for his efforts has 
not been revealed, but he is reported to be a 
well-satisfied man. The adventure had one 
similarity to gold prospecting. The party of 
prospectors tried to move about unobserved 
in the vast savannas of the Orinoco. They 
knew if they were seen taking an interest in 
any locality, Venezuelans of the neighbor¬ 
hood might beat them to filing claims. As 
it was. one of the prospecting party made 
the mistake of talking about the mountain 
of iron in a night club. It cost tbe steel 
company *450,000 to buy off tbe resulting 
claims. 

Mack C. Lake, an old-time M. A. Hanna 
Co. geologist borrowed by the steel corpora¬ 
tion for exploration work, is credited with 
giving Mr. Kihlstedt the tip that led to his 
discovery. Mr. Lake, who bad ordered an 
aerial photography survey of an 80-mlle strip 
of territory «tlung the Orinoco, was consult¬ 
ing with the Swedish prospector at his base 
camp. The geologist looked off into tbe dis¬ 
tance and pointed out tbe mountain on the 
horizon. 

■That’s an interesting looking bill,*’ he 
said. “Better have a look at It.” 

Kihlstedt first took several looks at the 
mountain from an airplane. Then one morn¬ 
ing long before dawn, bis party set out in a 
convoy of Jeeps. He found the mountain 
was covered with a high grade of iron ore. 
Drilling has since proved it to contain 600,- 
000,000 tons of the ore. 

The steel corporation still Is negotlaling 
with the Venezuelan Government over roy¬ 
alties. 

Also In Venezuela’s Orinoco Valley are ore 
deposits from which Bethlehem is already 
feeding Its lurnaces at Sparrows Point in 
Baltimore Harbor. The spot is known as El 
Pao, and was discovered Id 1926 by a native 
prospector. Bethlehem acquired the con¬ 
cessions in 1933. A railroad was built from 
tbe mine to the river, where barges are 
loaded. The barges are towed to Puerto de 
Hierro, Bethlehem’s "port of iron,’’ 230 mllea 
downstream, which can be reached by ocean¬ 
going vessels. 
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Construction was started in February 1041, 
but Pearl Harbor put an end to it until after 
the war. The iron port was not completed 
until a year ago. 

El Pao is an open-pit operation with the 
most modem machinery, producing a maxi¬ 
mum of ore with a minimum of man-hours. 
The ore Is scooped up by electric shovels and 
loaded into 30-ton Diesel trailer trucks. The 
trucks take the ore about a mile downhill to 
a crushing plant, where it Is broken into 
small pieces and dropped into 70-ton railway 
cars. • 

At the end of the railroad, which is 35 
miles long, the barges are loaded with the 
most modern type of rubber-belt conveyors. 
The same type of conveyors at the dock at 
Puerto de Hierro load it into the ships. 
Bethlehem plans to bring 3,000.000 tons a 
year from El Pao to take care of Its current 
increase of 2,600,000 tons in steel production. 

All of this ore will come to Baltimore, 
most of It for the Sparrows Point plant, 
although some may be shipped to Bethle¬ 
hem, Pa. Even if the St. I^awrence Seaway 
Is completed, it is not expected that Vene¬ 
zuelan ore will be carried the additional 
1,300 miles and more to get it to the 
Bethlehem and United States Steel plants 
on the Great Lakes. Bethlehem will con¬ 
tinue to import ore from Its Chilean mines, 
and this also will be unloaded at Baltimore. 

Photographs of the Republic Steel Corp. a 
mining in Liberia show that comparatively 
elementary techniques still are being used 
there. The ore deposit is in the form of a 
cliff almost a mile long, and from 30 to 100 
feet high. The face of the cliff has weathered 
and broken off through the centwles, leav¬ 
ing a huge continuous pile of ore at Its foot. 
The pieces range In size from a mar'll e to 
a box oar. 

ORAVITT STSTXM: 

Liberian laborers, with pneumatic drills, 
break off pieces of ore. which fall down hill— 
where other laborers pick them up by hand 
and put them in trucks. 

To get the ore to Monrovia, the capital and 
seaport of Liberia, a 43-mile railroad was 
built, the first in the country. At the dock 
In Monrovia grab buckets lift the ore from 
the railway cars and drop It through the 
hatches of the ship. 

Republic has ordered a fleet of 23,000-ton 
ore carriers built at Clydebank, Scotland. 
The first will be delivered in September. The 
new ore discoveries are going to be a boom 
to the shipbuilding industry. The M. A. 
Hanna Co. intends to build a fleet of ships 
for its Labrador ore. and United States Steel 
will need more ships when it starts to get 
ore out of Venezuela. 

While the discovery and development of 
such vast deposits In Labrador, South 
America and Africa have prevented a forced 
change in our economy, from low-priced to 
very high-priced steel, this shift in the 
BO\irce of supply is bound to make changes 
in the location of the Industry. 

The United States Steel Corp. is going 
ahead with the construction of its plant at 
Morristown, Pa., opposite Trenton—a plant 
which will be supplied by Venezuelan ore. 
A survey is underway for a steel plant loca¬ 
tion on the banks of the James River, near 
Hewport News, Va., and the New England 
Council is trying to get a steel plant built 
near New London, Conn. 

' Whether this development will turn out to 
be simply an addition in the East to the 
Ration's steel-producing capacity, or the 
Start of an actual shift in production from 
the Great Lakes area to the East, depends 
^ whether the St. Lawrence Seaway Is 
built. About 75 percent of steel production 
I Is west of the line between Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo, an area that cannot get its propor¬ 
tionate share of the new discoveries without 
opening the St. Lawrence. 


Faith of Our Fathers; Congressman Doyle 
Urges Colleagues To Attend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

or CALirOBNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mrs. Doyle and I and a group at my in¬ 
vitation attended the magnificent and 
historically accurate, timely pageant. 
Faith of Our Fathers. It was a real 
inspiration. 

This pageant of history, produced 
midst the beauty of God’s out-of-doors 
in the heart of Rock Creek Park, is not 
only informative; it is a rich contribu¬ 
tion to our further appreciation of the 
life and times of George Washington. 
It perceptibly increases the knowledge 
of the life of the Father of Our Country 
and his distinguished associates. 

This dramatic pageant with a cast of 
over 1,000 active participants Is pro¬ 
duced at 8:40 each night except Sunday 
up to and Including September 3, 1961. 
The general admission is only 75 cents, 
while the reserved seats are only $1.50. 
It is produced by the National Capital 
Sesqulcentennlal Commission at the 
Carter Barron Memorial Amphitheater 
at Rock Creek Park. 

I have no hesitancy to urge you and 
each of you to attend this symphonic 
drama by Paul Green. For instance, 
one of the scenes is the laying of the 
cornerstone of the United States Capi¬ 
tol in the District of Columbia, Sep¬ 
tember 18.1793. 


Senator Byrd’s JefFerion-Jackion Day 
Address in Atlanta 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

or TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1951 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxcokd, an editorial 
appearing in the Chattanooga Times of 
June 30. 1951, which discusses the at¬ 
titude of the southern voters toward the 
opinion expressed in the address by the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrd] at the Jefferson-Jackson Day din¬ 
ner at Atlanta. It is my feeling that 
the Chattanooga Times editorial ex¬ 
presses the viewpoint of the southern 
people. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Not in Tune With the People 
Senator Harry Byrd, addressing a Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day dinner in Atlanta "to raise 
funds for the Democratic Party," threatened 
a southern revolt if a oivU-rlghts plank le 
included in the Democratic platform and 
if "socialistic schemes" are not stopped. 


Senator Byrd said: "No Democratic Pres¬ 
ident can be elected without the votes of 
the Southern States." It may be that no 
Democratic President can be elected next 
year even with a full solid South vote, but 
in four of the last five national elections 
the Democratic candidate could have given 
the votes of the 11 Southern States to his 
opponent and still would have been elected. 
And In the last election Georgia and Florida 
could have been added to the four Dlxlecrat 
States and Mr. Truman would stUl have been 
elected. The Democratic Party can’t win 
without the North and the West. 

Senator Byrd’s appeal for governmental 
economy has more support now than ever 
before. But in his Atlanta speech he placed 
most emphasis on an attack on Government 
aid of various sorts-—Including public hous¬ 
ing—and he called this socialism. 

"Socialism and free enterprise canpot live 
under the same roof,” said Senator Byrd. 
But some of the governmental assistance 
projects he calls socialism "live under the 
same roof’’ with free enterprise in every 
democratic country and will continue to 
do 80 . 

The fact is, southern politicians do not 
interpret the mind of the southern people. 
The civil rights issue and, in another day. 
prohibition ajid religious bigotry combined 
are effective political arguments in the 
South. We say that with regret. But the 
average southerner has no sympathy with 
any alliance of Democratic Congressmen 
with Republican Congressmen to take the 
lid off of prices, to give support to the lob¬ 
bies which seek to undermine public power 
as socialism, to give support to McCarthy- 
1am or to throw monkey wrenches Into the 
effort of this country to prepare Itself 
against world war III. 

They have no sympathy with any view so 
narrow that it calls any form of governmen¬ 
tal assistance which helps the common peo¬ 
ple socialism. 

Southern politicians may permit them¬ 
selves to be used as tools in these endeavors, 
but they are out of touch with the southern 
people. There will come a time, we suspect, 
when the South will resent the efforts of Its 
political figures to make It appear that 
southern citizens do not think lor them¬ 
selves but can be delivered in any way the 
politicians Choose. 

The civil-rights issue was strong in 1948 
just as bigotry was strong in 1028. but 
neither was strong enough to deliver the 
South. Certainly. Issues which involve the 
mere use of labels as does this application 
of socialism to everything the expensive lob¬ 
bies oppose cannot be used by Senator Byrd 
or anyone else to any effect in the South. 


United Statei Policy Regarding Trade 
With Communists 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OK 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP 'THE UNI’TBD STATES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1951 
Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the story 
In the New York Times of Sunday by 
the Times’ distinguished correspond¬ 
ent in Geneva, Switzerland. Mr. Michael 
L. Hoffman. Mr. Hoffman’s cabled dis- 
patches, in my judgment, consistently 
Show the best understanding of eco¬ 
nomic problems within Europe, and In 
the economic relationships between Eu- 
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rope and the thiited States, of any such 
dispatches appearing in the American 
press. 

Here, In a very short story, only 10 
paragraphs long. Mr. Hoffman gives a 
remarkable summary of how United 
States trade policy confuses Europe. 
In particular he shows the unsoundness 
of the so-called Kern amendment, or 
any other such legislative efforts to reg¬ 
ulate trade policy in detail through con¬ 
gressional action. 

1 have not previously seen Mr. Hoff¬ 
man’s phrase ‘’the balance of advan¬ 
tage,” but it is an excellent phrase to 
describe the objectives we should es¬ 
tablish in our trade policies with Rus¬ 
sia and its satellites, and in the trade 
policies of Western Europe as well. The 
western countries should seek to develop 
policies which will give us the balance of 
advantage. As Mr. Hoffman points out. 
It Is folly for us in Congress to try to 
decide by legislation whether it Is good 
or bad, for example, for the west to 
ship 10 tractors to Poland in exchange 
for 5.000 tons of coal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricohd, 
as follows; 

Units® States Trade Policy Contuses 
S tmopE—^A ttempts by Congress To Pdc 
East-West Commerce Rules Irk Eepertb 
ON Continent 

(By Michael L. Hoffman) 

Obkkva, July 91. —^European governments 
are confxised as well as Irritated by the 
United States handling at varloiu Issues con¬ 
nected with trade between the Communist 
and non-Communist world. The Irritation 
Is attributable to the attempt of Congress to 
make acceptance of Congress’ theory on what 
la right and what is wrong In trade policy 
a condition for receiving United States aid. 

European trade exports doubt very much 
Whether Congress, with all Its other tasks, 
can form a very sound Judgment on whether 
It Is good or bad, for example, for the west 
to ship 10 tractors to Poland in exchange 
for 6,000 tons of coal. 

But taking all things together, It is prob¬ 
able that the confusion about United States 
policy is doing more damage than the irrita¬ 
tion. What is the United States trying to 
accomplish, Ehuropean governments want to 
know. United States representatives 
throughout Western Europe have been trying 
unsuccessfully to answer this question for 
the last 3 years. 

V IE W ED AS ECONOMIC WEAPON 
It seems from the latest manifestations, 
such as the Hem amendment (which would 
ban all United States aid to countries send¬ 
ing forbidden materials to Commxmlst coun¬ 
tries) that the United States Is coming close 
to regarding east-west trade os an element 
In economic warfare. No United States 
spokesman ever has told any Europeans this 
but this is how they Interpret recent United 
States actions. 

Now Britain and the United States, and 
one or two other countries, have had lots of 
experience In economic warfare. During 
World War II control of trade with neutrals, 
for example, was managed on the basis of 
agreed principles enforced by a blockade. 
Nobody ever suggested even at the height of 
the war that trade with Sweden or Switzer¬ 
land be sttspended on the groimd that 
Sweden and Switzerland were manufactur¬ 
ing valuable armaments and other things for 
the enemy. 

The reason that trade with the neutrals 
was not cut off was that such trade was a 
two-way proposition. In fact, it has several 
dlmenalons, including a financial and a 
transport dimension. The best Allied experts 


figured out where the balance of advantage 
lay and released goods to the neutrals 
accordingly. 

EUaOPBANS POR WAVniSB POUCY 

What Europe cannot understand Is why the 
United States doee not follow the balanee- 
of-advantage principle now if econoanic war¬ 
fare of some kind la the objective inetead of 
trying to write a blanket formula Into 
the law. 

Every Western European country has some 
kind of trade agreement with one or more 
Communist countries. There Is almost al¬ 
ways some kind of trade negotiation going on 
between the last and the West. But every 
western country at present has to consult 
Washington bilaterally on what the United 
States considers contraband. There is not 
any mutually agreed policy applied by the 
West as a whole. 

Prom the European viewpoint. Washing¬ 
ton’s ai^arent preoccupation with what goes 
from the west to the east and neglect of 
what comes from the east to the west also 
seems short-sighted. 

Europe le hoping that after Congress fin¬ 
ishes writing a law on the subject enough 
flexibiUty will be left so that the United 
States Qovernment can overhaul its whole 
policy on east-west trade and put an end to 
what Europeans characterize as the bungling 
that has marked the situation up to the 
present. 


Under So-Called Pri^etsive EducatSon 
the Child Ezittt for the State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post of July 14 carries an 
article by Prank Chodorov that should 
not escape the attention of the people of 
this country. A progressive-minded ed¬ 
ucator was employed in Pasadena, Calif., 
and upon assuming control of the school 
started in on certain reforms said to be 
embraced in progressive education. The 
whole central idea of education, as he 
viewed it, was to adjust the child to a 
group and not to train him as an indi¬ 
vidual. Molding of the child to social 
order is the principal business of modern 
schooling, according to this leader. 

To add further to this scheme of edu¬ 
cation, the parents were not to interfere 
with this wonderful new discovery In 
education. Says the professor, in sub¬ 
stance: “Parents have no competence in 
the field of education, and individual re- 
lationsliips between parent and child 
terminate when the child enters school.” 

This is surely an innovation in our 
system of education. If this is what 
they call progressive education, I, for 
one, do not want any of It. I have 
always supposed that the state existed 
for the individual, but according to new 
doctrine in education the child exists 
for the state. 

Many prominent educators have en¬ 
dorsed the new progressive education 
system of alienating the child from fam¬ 
ily ties and directing his education to 
have him fit into social groups instead 
of equipping him with the means, as an 
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Individual, to lead an Independent and 
dignified life. Pasadena, where this 
system was tried, disapproved it and 
the educator of this new scheme was 
fired. 

This new progressive education Idea 
sounds exactly Uke the Nazis of Hitler 
Germany, the Fascists of Italy, and the 
Commimists of Russia. There seems to 
be a well-organized group in the United 
States bent on destroying all systems we 
have known and even the Qovernment 
Itself. 

Since those who advocate the over¬ 
throw of our laws by means of conven¬ 
tions of the United Nations, and those 
who advocate making the child a cog¬ 
wheel in the state are, many of them, 
citizens of the United States, their ac¬ 
tivities are more to be feared than any 
nation on the globe today. If we re¬ 
main true to our purpose in preserving 
a democracy which has l^ted since 1789, 
there need be no fear from without, but 
we can be easily destroyed from within. 
The people of this country must remain 
alert to all the multitudes of changes in 
our lives advocated by Impracticable men 
who happen to be serving in our educa¬ 
tional institutions. Men who have been 
educated and reeducated until they have 
no common sense left are dangerous to 
this democracy. 


increasme EficroachmeBt of tbe Federal 
Government m Private Efiterprite 

EXTENSION OF REBIARKS 

HON. CHARLES k BROWNSON 

OF INDUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25,1951 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Record, 1 Include 
therein the following resolution adopted 
by the American Legion Post No. 300, 
Department of Indiana, on May 6, 1951: 
Indianapolis Power & Light Post, 
American Lzcuon, No 300, 
IndiavapoUs, Jnd., May 16, 1951. 

The following resolution was presented and 
unanimously approved at a regularly consti¬ 
tuted meeting of the post on May 11, 1951, 
held In Ipalco Hall: 

•‘A resolution opposing the increasing en¬ 
croachment of the Federal Oovernmeni lu 

private enterprise 

"Whoreas we, of the American Legion, 
have associated ourselves together to up¬ 
hold the Constitution of the United States 
of America, to foster and perpetuate a 100- 
percent Americanism, to Inculcate a sense of 
Individual obligation to the community. 
Btate, and Nation, and transmit to pustei- 
Ity the principles of justice, freedom, and 
democracy; and 

"Whereas certain groups and Individuals, 
having Influence both within the Oovem- 
xnent and without, are known to be conspir¬ 
ing for tbe purpose of socializing our Ameri- 
osm'economy: and 

’’Wbereas according to the Hoover report 
on reorganization of Federal business en¬ 
terprises, there are about 100 Important un¬ 
dertakings which the Federal Government 
owns or in which it Is financially Interested, 
these concerns engaging directly or Indi¬ 
rectly in lending money: Ruaranteeina loans 
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and deposits: writing life insurance; produo> 
)ng. distributing and selling electric power 
and fertlllaers; operating railways and ships; 
purchasing and selling of farm products; and 
the smelting and sale of metals; and 

‘‘Whereas the socialistic influences have, in 
many instances, successfully disguised their 
objectives by the use of benign terminology 
such as “welfare," "security," "public owner¬ 
ship," etc.; and 

"Whereas an attempt has been made to 
exploit the field of socialized medicine and a 
movement is now under way to exploit and 
promote other socialized programs \mder the 
guise of the national emergency, the first and 
foremost point of attack being in the field of 
electric power, which has been definitely de¬ 
clared by the proponents of socialism as the 
key to greater general nationalization of the 
country’s industrial resources; and 

"Whereas the ambitious program to estab- 
lish a duplicating giant power network and 
steam-generating facilities under Govern¬ 
ment ownership already constitutes a serious 
burden on the American taxpayer, because 
this encroachment on privately owned busi¬ 
ness Is destroying one of the Nation’s prin¬ 
cipal sources of tax revenue, namely, the 
business-managed, taxpaying public utilities; 
and 

"Whereas the defense of America, including 
the battle against inflation and the Com¬ 
munist drive to ruin oixr economy, depends 
very largely on eliminating nonessential ex¬ 
penditures from the Federal budget; There¬ 
fore be it 

’"Resolved, That this Post 800, American 
Legion, Department of Indiana, pledges to 
oppose, by all lawful means, the continuing 
encroachment of the Federal Government 
upon business-managed Industry In general, 
and this body of voters opposes, in particular, 
the unnecessary construction of Govern¬ 
ment-owned generating plants and duplicate 
transmission lines which compote with and 
will ultimately exterminate business- 
managed, taxpaying electric utilities; and be 
It further 

’"Resolved, That this resolution be for¬ 
warded to the Indiana Department of the 
American Legion for Its endorsement and 
transmittal to the national organization for 
Incorporation in its national program, with 
action requested at the next national Amer¬ 
ican Legion convention; and copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the Senators 
and Representatives of the State of Indiana 
In the United States Congress." 

WlNFBIED F. PULSIFER, 

Commander, Post 300. 

Bertram C. Behmann, 

Adjutant, Post 300. 


Alatka-Hawaii Statehood 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr, Speaker. I should 
like to direct attention to an excellent 
article by Mr. Marquis Childs, which 
points out some of the disadvantages the 
whole Nation suffers as a result of our 
failure to grant statehood to Alaska and 
Hawaii, both of which Territories are in¬ 
tegral parts of the United States and 
should be recognized as such by admis¬ 
sion into the Union as sovereign States. 

We have delayed too long in taking the 
necessary action to grant statehood to 
these Territories. There has been a 
feeling that the House should await Sen¬ 
ate action, and, although this might be 


desirable. It has proved Impracticable, 
and I intend, therefore, to ask our Com¬ 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
schedule hearings on the statehood bills 
without further delay. 

The Childs’ article points up the prob¬ 
lems which have arisen due to our in¬ 
ability to arrange for a dependable sup¬ 
ply of newsprint sufBcient to take care of 
the needs of our publishing industry. 
So much depends upon the ability of the 
press to obtain newsprint that we should 
allow nothing to deter us from moving 
forward in every possible way to enlarge 
our newsprint supply. This is one of 
many reasons why the statehood bills 
should be enacted. The following Childs* 
article appeared in this morning’s Wash¬ 
ington Post: 

Alaskan Newsprint: Shortage Amidst 
Plenty 

(By Marquis Childs) 

High on the list of failures of both the 
preceding and the current Congress is the re¬ 
fusal to grant statehood to Hawaii and 
Alaska. The two Territories will always re¬ 
main in semicolonial status imtll they are 
Incorporated in the Union, 

This Is particularly true of Alaska, which 
will never get adequate military defenses 
until it becomes something more than an 
outpost. That is why some of the strongest 
pressure for statehood came from respon¬ 
sible defense ofQclals when a year ago It 
seemed that final action was possible. 

Now Secretary of Interior Oscar Chapman 
has shown in a special report what great new 
potentialities for industrial development 
exist in the Northwest. If Canada would go 
along in a Joint development plan for both 
Alaska and British Columbia, a new Indus¬ 
trial empire is possible which would provide 
homes and Jobs for at least 6,000,000 people. 
With our rapidly expanding population it is 
important to look to the future. 

Alaska is a source of wealth for one of the 
commodities in shortest supply in the world 
today—newsprint. This shortage, which has 
Inflated the price of newsprint to an ex¬ 
traordinary level and which keeps papers in 
Europe and elsewhere pathetically small, 
bears directly on the issue of freedom of in¬ 
formation and the competition of free ideas. 
The newsprint squeeze, along with the rapid 
rise in other fixed costs, constantly narrows 
the range both of information and opinion. 

According to Secretary Chapman, timber 
In Alaska is sufficient to produce 1,000,000 
tons of newsprint annually in perpetuity. 
The Forest Service In the Department of 
Agriculture is now trying to Interest manu¬ 
facturers and groups of newspaper publish¬ 
ers In starting plants in southeast Alaska. 

There the Tongass National Forest, which 
covers most of the area, can support Indell- 
nitely on a basis of sustained timber yield 
at least five large pulp and paper mills, plus 
some lumber, plywood and so forth. The 
estimated sustained yield is a billion board 
feet, which at present prices would be worth 
more than 6160,000,000. The present yearly 
output, virtually all of it in lumber, is 70,- 
000,000 board feet. 

In the face of this extraordinary wealth, 
with newsprint growing scarcer and dearer 
month by month, not a single pulp mill has 
been built In Alaska. A contract for a rayon 
pulp development has been negotiated, call¬ 
ing for an estimated 1,600,000,000 cubic feet 
of timber from the Ketchikan area of the 
Tqngasa forest and several groups are said to 
be interested In newsprint manufacture in 
the area around Juneau which Is capable of 
producing 1,000 tons dally in perpetuity. 

One reason this development has been so 
delayed Is that powwful interests In this 
country would like to cut Alaskan timber 
and ship It to mills in British Columbia and 
the United States. But the Department of 


Agriculture, supported by the Interior De¬ 
partment, has fixed a policy prohibiting the 
export of logs unless they have received at 
least primary manufacture In the Territory. 

The reason for such a policy is obvious. If 
Alaska’s wealth were to be shipped out 
merely as raw material for industries to the 
south, there would be no development in the 
Territory Itself. Stripped of its wealth, it 
would remain like the cut-over country In 
northern Wisconsin and Minnesota more or 
less empty and unproductive. The chance 
for building a stable population with a real 
stake in Alaska—the only basis for adequate 
military defenses—would be gone. 

That has unfortunately been the attitude 
of some of the Interests that lobbied so 
powerfully behind the scene to stop Senate 
action for statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
after the legislative process had gone nearly 
to completion. They have concentrated on 
getting out quick returns regardless of what 
happens to the land or the people. These 
Interests seem to have special Influence with 
Senator Hugh Butler, of Nebraska, who more 
than any single individual was responsible 
for blocking the statehood bills. 

The issue of public versus private power 
enters in here, too. Whether private util¬ 
ities could develop the great water power 
sites in Alaska or whether they could be 
properly utilized only through a compre¬ 
hensive TV A approach by Government is a 
question that is bound to be sharply de¬ 
bated. 

But with the great potential wealth to 
the north, present scarcities will not long be 
tolerated. As was suggested by the able 
summary prepared by a special newsprint 
subcommittee of the Committee on Small 
Business headed by Senator Hubert Hum¬ 
phrey. of Minnesota, unless action is taken 
by the Federal Government, it probably will 
be many years before the Alaskan develop¬ 
ment occurs.' Here is a wide open oppor¬ 
tunity for private enterprise to forestall Gov¬ 
ernment and show that it can do the Job. 


Pitchmen on the Pajrroll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, as this 
body considers bills which appropriate 
the taxpayers’ money to support the var¬ 
ious Federal agencies for the next fiscal 
year, I think we should keep in mind the 
fact that huge sums are being expended 
to maintain various publicity men and 
press agents on the payrolls. 

An editorial published in the Baldwin 
Park (Calif.) Bulletin on Thursday, July 
12, enumerates some interesting exam¬ 
ples of Government publicity activities. 
This article states that the Bureau of 
Reclamation has been one of the prin¬ 
cipal offenders in carrying out propa¬ 
ganda activities. 

The editorial follows: 

Pitchmen on the Payroll 

The recent Saturday Evening Poet article 
How Government Pressure Boys Squander 
Your Money, should be required reading for 
Oallfornlans. For one of the outstanding 
examples cited in this startling expose of how 
"Government agencies beat the drum to 
glorify and perpetuate themselves with ex¬ 
pensive books, cocktail parties and thou¬ 
sands of paid press agents," concerns the 
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arrogant propaganda aetlvltlefl of the Bn- 
raau of Reclamaf^ here in Oallfomla. 

All Gk>vemjnent agencies hare legal—and 
presumably U8eful~>functlons to perform 
under laws enacted by Oongrees. Thoee 
proper funcUona, by no stretch of the im¬ 
agination. teolude lobbying at the public’s 
expense. Tet, the Post article discloses that 
all 1,600 of the Bureau's Central Valley proj¬ 
ect employees were offlclally Instructed as 
follows: 

"You are information people, every one 
of you. You have got to get out and meet 
the folks, even Joining the luncheon dubs 
and the chamber of commerce and the 
churches. Oongress Is very sensitive and sus¬ 
ceptible to what goes on at home, and the 
more friends we make here the more easily 
it will be back in Congress to get our ap¬ 
propriations " 

Last month a high spot In the Bureau's 
propaganda activities was reached with the 
mailing froqa Sacramento of a 2-loot long, 
heavy cardboard mailing tube containing a 
cartoon map of GVP, a l,S00-word long press 
and radio release, a three-page list of fillers, 
describing CVP. and a sheet listing dates 
and places for various water festival cele¬ 
brations during the summer. This mailing 
was sent not Just to California newspapers 
but to papers all across the country. The 
Columbus (Qa.) Ledger ran an editorial 
condemning the mailing as a shocking waste 
of public funds and printed the map under 
the caption: "Note to Reds—^Here are 
your targets." 

The Bureau of Reclamation isn’t the only 
offender in this regard. Though the expen¬ 
diture of official time or Federal funds to 
Influence legislation is punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, it is apparently established 
procedure In a great many Federal agencies. 
The pitchmen on our public payroll, creat¬ 
ing artificial desires for more and more Oov- 
ernment services, cynically egging on each 
and every pressure "gimme" group, blithely 
spend our money to convince us that they 
need still more. 


Lovely Lobbyist 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

OF NSW JSBSET 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, were 
there more lobbyists of the kind repre¬ 
sented by the lovely wife of my esteemed 
colleague the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey. Gordon Canfield, I 
am confident that we would have passed 
a more effective control bill last week. 

Unfortunately, however, lobbyists are 
not always as unselfish and as interested 
in the welfare of our Nation—they are 
more interested in serving purely a spe¬ 
cial interest. 

I was very pleased to hear the re¬ 
marks of my colleague the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CanvieldI when 
he alluded to Mrs. Canfield as the "very 
charming, very gracious, very lovely" 
lobbjdst who was working in the inter¬ 
est of price control. She, like many 
other housewives, was confronted with 
the problem of high prices and immedi¬ 
ately called it to the attention of her 
husband. Though I am certain that the 
gentteman from New Jersey, who has 
always been able to feel the pulse of the 
people, and who represents them well, 


also understood the problem, I am none¬ 
theless certain that Mrs. Canfield’s lob¬ 
bying had a very strong effect. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, Z wish to Include herein an 
article which appeared in the Newark 
Evening News, of July 23, 1951, entitled 
"Lovely Lobbyist": 

Lovxlv Lobbtist 

Mrs. Gordon Canfield, of Paterson, has one 
advantage over most housewives in New 
Jersey; she does not have to go out of her 
own home to make her views known to her 
Congressman. That she does make her views 
known, and effectively, was testified to the 
other day on the floor of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives by her husband. 

This "very charming, very gracious, very 
lovely" lobbyist, as Representative Canfuld 
described her. Is at her wit’s end trying to 
find in the stores of her community how she 
can properly get food to feed five hungry 
mouths. In this respect, she is no differ¬ 
ent from other housewives. It Is a problem 
common to most Jersey homes. 

Mrs. Canfield does have special access to 
her Congressman. But every housewife can 
have ready access to her’s if ahe will but take 
advantage of the malls. There Is no question 
that the Congressman will give heed if 
enough housewives make their views known. 


Need Firm Hfind 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN A. WHITAKER 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESBNTA’nVEB 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. WHITAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Need Firm Hand," ap¬ 
pearing in the Park City Daily News, 
Bowling Green, Ky., July 1961: 

The Russian peace proposal offers hope to 
the millions of people who would like to see 
an end to the fighting and something ap¬ 
proximating real peace established in this 
war-weary world. 

Or does It? Is It an honest attempt to 
negotiate at least a dispute that has already 
claimed thousands of lives and cost billions 
of dollars In war expense and destruction 
of property? Or Is It another crafty Kremlin 
trick to luU the United States and its U. N. 
allies into a feeling of false optimism? Is it 
a trick to split the Allies by causing dlssen- 
elon among them over the actual peace 
terms? 

Those questions have to be asked by any 
sensible person because of Russia’s long rec¬ 
ord of diplomatic duplicity, double-crossing 
and shameless dishonesty In her Interna¬ 
tional dealings. They have to be asked de¬ 
spite U. N. Secretary-General Trygve Lie’s as¬ 
surance that the Soviet’s motives are sin¬ 
cere and their off-hand peace bid should be 
taken seriously. They have to be asked be¬ 
cause a wise man always reaches for a grain 
of salt wbeh listening to pious utterances 
from a known liar. 

Bo while Mr. Malik's gambit offers hope 
to some, It also confronts President Tru¬ 
man. the State Department, and their op- 
poBltie numbers among our U. N. allies with 
a keen challenge. It is a challenge to their 
judgment and their ability to come through 
when the chips are down In an internation¬ 
al poker game in which one player has no 
compunction about using a marked deck 
and hiding a few aces up his sleeve. 


By their handling of the situation the 
President and his advisers have a to 

redeem themselves with many citizens 
throughout the country who feel that Tru- 
man-Acheson and company have demon¬ 
strated something less than dynamic lead¬ 
ership in their handling of the whole prob¬ 
lem of communistic expanalon in Asia. 

Because of previous sad experience of 
those naive enough to take RuMlan prom¬ 
ises at lace value, it is only the part of 
wisdom to retain a healthy skepticism un¬ 
til the Reds* sincerity is proved beyond 
doubt. But that does not mean that we 
should lead the U. N. along the path of ti¬ 
midity. The burden of proof of sincerity is 
on Russia. By taking a Arm stand with 
her and refusing to be stampeded by wish¬ 
ful thinking, we can call her hand and 
make her put her cards on the table. 
Then perhaps our diplomats will learn that 
Russia doesn’t hold all the trumps they 
had credited her with. Or that she is Just 
trying to cheat again. 


Mutual Security Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF Miasotmz 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a statement by Mrs. 
Allan C. G. Mitchell, a director of the 
League of Women Voters of the United 
States. This statement is a reflection of 
the thinking of the women of the Nation. 
I agree with the thinking expressed in 
this timely statement and urge the House 
membership to give thoughtful attention 
to the statement: 

Statement of Mrs. Allan C. G. Mitchell, 
Bloomington, Ind., a Dibbctor or the 
League of Women Voters of the Unxtb» 
States. Before the House Foreign Affairs 
COMM imOB, ON THE MUTUAL BECUKTT PRO¬ 
GRAM 

The League of Women Voters is a non¬ 
partisan organization devoted to developing 
Informed and active citizens. We now have 
over 100,000 members organized In 764 com¬ 
munities in 43 States. The league is sup¬ 
porting a program of economic and military 
assistance to other countries because we be¬ 
lieve such a program to be basic to the pres¬ 
ent and future security of the United States. 
In particular, the league has given sustained 
attention to the North Atlantic Treaty Or¬ 
ganization, the European recovery program, 
and asaistance to underdeveloped countries 
by the United States and the U. N. We 
would like to see these three programs In¬ 
cluded in the bill which this committee will 
write. I should like to apeak briefly about 
NATO and ERF and then at more length 
about aid to underdeveloped countries which 
our members believe should be emphasized. 

1. The League of Women Voters support 
of the North Atlantic Treaty is based on our 
conviction that collective security offers the 
beat chance for a lasting peace. We have sup¬ 
ported this treaty since 1949 when It became 
evident that efforts in the United Nations 
to create an effective security system were 
being blocked. We regard the treaty as a 
necessary expedient and supplementary to 
the United Nations but by no means as a 
substitute. In April, at our national council, 
the delegates again discussed collective se¬ 
curity problems. We favor the strengthening 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
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and supplying it with the necessary materials 
to enable the member countries to buU(* and 
coordinate their delenee efforts. 

2. The league endorseil the European re¬ 
covery program In 1348 after prolonged dis¬ 
cussion of the risks and coats Involved. The 
evidence shows that the hopes of the pro¬ 
gram were realised beyond most expectations. 
Exclusive of the aooompllshments in the 
realm of Industrial and agricultural produc¬ 
tion and increase In trade there are other 
favorable outcomes. The European recovery 
program has Inspired the member nations 
to take bold steps toward the integration of 
their economies and toward closer political 
cooperation. The organization of European 
economic cooperation, the Btrasbourg As¬ 
sembly, the Scbuman plan, the European 
Payments Union, and proposals for a Euro¬ 
pean army represent slgnlffcant advances 
toward a Europe capable of supporting and 
defending Itself. 

All western European nations, however, 
have not progressed in their recovery at the 
same rate. In some nations production still 
lags and the balance-of-payments problem 
is acute. Also, the living standard Is still 
BO low that many of the people remain dis¬ 
contented and are susceptible to totalitarian 
doctrines which seem to promise relief. The 
exlstencp of such problems warrants con¬ 
tinued United States participation In Eu¬ 
ropean recovery. These nations now have 
the added burden or rearming to defend 
themselves against possible aggression. 
Without continued United States help, Eu¬ 
ropean nations would seriously Jeopardize 
the economic strength brought about by 
their labor In the last few years. The League 
of Women Voters, therefore, urges Congress 
to continue adequate appropriations for 
economic aid to western European nations. 

3. In the past 2 years the league has given 
much attention to the acute problems of 
underdeveloped countries, particularly their 
effect on the immediate security of the 
United States as well as our longer-range 
plans for peace. At our last convention In 
1950, one of the three national Issues chosen 
for concentrated attention was “the expan¬ 
sion of world trade and international eco¬ 
nomic development with maximum use of 
United Nations agencies." More recently at 
this year’s council meeting the delegates 
were outspoken in reporting widespread 
support among the league membership for 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. 

The support among our membership for 
this program of assistance to the underdevel¬ 
oped nations Is so great that I am including 
a few quotations from local leagues: 

rrom Peterboro, N. H.: The Peterboro 
league heartily endorses the point 4 pro¬ 
gram. It does not want to see the long- 
range objectives lost sight of In the defense 
crises. It felt that the psychological value 
was as great as the strategic-materials value 
If they must be balanced against each other. 
The league believes that in spite of difficul¬ 
ties and complications due to the defense 
effort the program should be carried out for 
the benefit of the peoples in the underdevel¬ 
oped areas and in the hope that it will fur¬ 
ther the peace effort. 

From Lancaster, Pa.: “We feel strongly that 
a really bold and imaginative point 4 pro¬ 
gram Is the most important challenge fac¬ 
ing us. • • • By far the strongest feeling 
[that came out of the debate] was that 
the mllltary-ald program should not be al¬ 
lowed to disrupt economic recovery in Europe 
and that a strong point 4 program Is the 
best 'containment' policy lor Asia.” 

' From Yellow Springs, Ohio: “We believe 
that conditions in ‘backward' areas are an 
•ver-lncreasing danger to world peace and 
would be so even if Russian imperialism 
should somehow disappear. Therefore, we 
feel that point 4 cannot wait until the 


emergency la over, but must be pushed im¬ 
mediately and vigorously. • • * Yellow 
Springs members are strongly in favor of our 
promoting the point 4 program largely by 
appropriating funds to be administered 
through the U. N. We support wholeheart¬ 
edly maximum use of United Nations 
agencies." 

From Pasadena, Calif.: "At a time when 
military measures are receiving prlnmry con¬ 
sideration, we believe it la the league’s func¬ 
tion to emphasize the Importance of inter¬ 
national economic development as a means 
of promoting world stability and lasting 
peace. 

From at. Louis, Mo.: “At a members’ meet¬ 
ing, March 16. 1951, our league voted to ask 
National to be on the watch for point 4 leg¬ 
islation. and to support It In every way pos¬ 
sible.” 

From Stillwater, Okla.: “We believe that 
the need for aid to the \mderdeveloped 
countries of the world cannot be seriously 
questioned. We feel that the extremely low 
standard of living of two-thirds at the 
world’s population constitutes a real and 
continuing threat to world peace and sta¬ 
bility. We are supported In this view by the 
present threats to world peace which we 
find in China. Iran, Idonesla, the Philippines, 
and Korea, all of which lie in that area 
designated 'underdeveloped.' We further feel 
that the defeat of communism, without a 
subsequent rise in the living standards of the 
people, would bring only temporary relief. 
Poverty, not communism. Is the basic threat 
to world stability.*’ 

This program makes sense to our mem¬ 
bers, and we believe it has also caught the 
imagination of the American people. We 
agree strongly with the view expressed in 
the Rockefeller report. Partners in Prog¬ 
ress. that the United States can no longer 
assure Its own security with means found 
here at home. We need the underdeveloped 
countries, both economically and politi¬ 
cally, and the peoples of those countries are 
anxious for a chance to help themselves. 
We believe the United States should seize 
this opportunity for a mutually beneficial 
program. Such a program offers hope to the 
people of the United States and the free 
world that we can in due course cope with 
our world-wide economic problems before 
we are overcome by internal or external at¬ 
tack or by the strain of arming against at¬ 
tack. 

Communism has spread by exploiting the 
very real conditions of want which exist for 
the vast majority of people in the under¬ 
developed countries and for the sizable 
group of underprivileged In certain devel¬ 
oped countries such as France and Italy. 
The sound way to combat the Communist 
advance Is for the free world to meet it 
squarely with a positive program to cut the 
ground from under its feet. 

Fortunately, the free world has already 
made a successful start on such a positive 
program through the activities of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
the United States point 4 program and the 
Columbo program of the commonwealth. 
We have learned through experience with 
the European recovery program and In Latin 
America how to apply the techniques of 
mutual aid and self-help so that the con¬ 
tribution we make In personnel and dollars 
can result In lasting benefits. The techni¬ 
cal-assistance program is one that allows 
those who have skills and who have profited 
from the atmosphere of a free society to 
share those skills with others who have not 
had these opportimltles. 

The league Is concerned that the technical- 
assistance program go forward as much as 
possible through the U, N. We realize some 
of the limitations of such a program pro- 
gressix^ on a multilateral scale, but the 
league believes that the advantages out¬ 
weigh the disadvantages. Maximum use of 


the United Nations is elBoient use of Ameri¬ 
can money as it means sharmg with other 
countries the burden of providing funds, 
equipment, technicians, and training facili¬ 
ties. Maximum use of United Nations also 
has the advantage of counteracting the deep 
fear of recipient countries of exploitation by 
the economically developed countries. The 
Congress and those who administer technical- 
aid programs should look with foresight to 
the increased use of the U. N. in carrying out 
these programs. It is gratifying that the 
rehabUltatlon programs for Korea and the 
Arab refugees, are to be carried out through 
the United Nations. I emphasize the United 
Nations here because the league believes 
that the foundation of United States foreign 
policy lies In supporting and strengthening 
the United Nations whenever we can. With¬ 
out such an international body there is little 
possibility of maintaining International 
order. 

Our success In maintaining the rearma¬ 
ment effort over the necessary period of 
years will depend directly on the success of 
the economic effort of the free world. Fur¬ 
thermore, not only the rearmament effort 
but the present and future prosperity of the 
Industrialized regions depends on the mar¬ 
kets and raw materials of the underdeveloped 
regions, which are In turn dependent on us. 
We see the interrelationship of these pro¬ 
grams to the extent that one cannot succeed 
without the fulfillment of the other two. 

One of the most difficult questions which 
the Congress must face In connection with 
this mutual-security legislation Is what Is a 
sound division of funds and materials be¬ 
tween the arms program and economic pro¬ 
gram. We fear there may be a tendency to 
sacrifice economic aid to the more obvious 
needs for military aid. We believe this 
would be short-sighted and in the long run 
perhaps disastrous. The Importance of eco¬ 
nomic aid has been expressed by our mem¬ 
bers again and again, and 1 want to empha¬ 
size this to the committee. 

The league Is well aware of the strains 
which the rearmament effort Is putting on 
the American economy with the consequent 
danger of Inflation. In the modern world 
the price level Is not merely a domestic con¬ 
cern. Inflation here produces repercussions 
throughout the free world. Our members 
have been active in urging the Executive 
and the Congress to support a firm program 
to control Inflation, particularly stressing the 
need for a pay-as-we-go tax program, credit 
controls and reductions In nonessentlal Oov- 
ernment expenditures. At the same time we 
are convinced that the United States must 
continue to fulfill Its collective security obli¬ 
gations under the United Nations Charter 
and such regional arrangements as the North 
Atlantic Treaty. In the long run a collective 
system of defense will be less costly to the 
United States as well as offering the world 
Its best chance of deterring aggression. 

In summary, the League of Women Voters 
Is supporting military aid to implement the 
North Atlantic Treaty, continuance of the 
European recovery program and assistance to 
underdeveloped countries. We are emphasiz¬ 
ing the Importance of the economic-assist¬ 
ance programs and full use of U. N. agencies 
wherever possible. 

We believe that the goal of world peace 
Is to be won only through cooperative effort. 
We are convinced that United States leader¬ 
ship is Imperative if this cooperative effort 
Is to succeed. Finally, we know that United 
States leadership is the responsibility of 
every American citizen. The League of 
Women Voters, a citizens' organization con¬ 
cerned with Oovernment’s role in national 
and international affairs, assures the Con¬ 
gress of its active and concerted support for 
these three programs of United States for¬ 
eign policy. We ask that the bill whlob yoiur 
committee reports make adequate authoriza¬ 
tion for their support. 
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ProtectioD Needed at Noyo Harbor, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 

OF CAUFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBB8ENTAT1VBS 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include an ar¬ 
ticle from the Press-Democrat, pub¬ 
lished at Santa Rosa, Calif., under the 
date of July 15. 1951, entitled 'Tort 
Bragg Fishermen Stand To Lose $750,- 
000 This Year.” 

Next month the tuna and albacore sea¬ 
son begins, and due to hazardous condi¬ 
tions at Noyo Harbor, located near the 
city of Port Bragg, the fishing industry 
there expects to lose an estimated $750,- 
000 worth of business. This revenue is 
derived from the larger fishing boats 
that ply the waters off northern Cali¬ 
fornia during the tuna and albacore sea¬ 
son, and in the past have accounted for 
75 percent of the business in this type 
of fish conducted at Noyo. This revenue 
will be lost because the skippers of these 
boats have served notice they will not 
enter Noyo Harbor this year. 

The skippers still remember what hap¬ 
pened last year when considerable dam¬ 
age was inflicted upon their craft by the 
heavy seas buffeting across the unpro¬ 
tected harbor. 

The hazardous conditions at Noyo 
Harbor have accounted for a great deal 
of damage to expensive equipment, bodi¬ 
ly Injury—and even loss of life. The risk 
is so great that marine insurance com¬ 
panies refuse to insure equipment oper¬ 
ating from this harbor, or set the rate 
so high that it is prohibitive. 

There is a permanent investment of 
$2,751,500 represented in fishing vessels, 
riverside production and distribution fa¬ 
cilities at Noyo Harbor. During 1950 
I value of the fish harvest to meet civilian 
consumer demands and requirements of 
the military was set at $8,500,000. This 
harbor is the only haven for fishing 
boats and smaller craft along a 200-mile 
stretch of rugged, stormy coast line. 

A project to construct a breakwater 
to protect Noyo Harbor was recom¬ 
mended by the Corps of Engineers many 
years ago. Congress authorized the 
project 8 years ago, but no funds have 
been allocated. I have been Informed 
by the Corps of Engineers that the cost 
of constructing a model breakwater and 
subjecting it to the necessary tests would 
amount to some $25,000. 

; I have called the necessity for this 
project to the attention of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Army Civilian Func¬ 
tions, requesting the desired allocation 
if additional funds are recommended for 
new projects. If favorable action de¬ 
velops, the dangerous threats to the eco¬ 
nomic welfare of a multimillion dollar 
fishing industry wlU be greatly 
diminished. 

> The article citing the loss which the 
fishing industry at Fort Bragg faces due 
XCVn—App.-298 


to existent conditions at their harbor is 
as follows: 

Fort Braoo Fxskxrmen Stand TO Loss 
$750,000 This Ysar 
(B y Edwin F. Davis) 

The tuna and albacore season begins next 
month, and the Fort Bragg nshing industry 
expects to lose $750,000 worth of business 
due to silting of Noyo Harbor. 

Already skippers of large tuna boats, which 
range almost the length of the west coast 
and account for 76 percent of Noyo’s tuna 
and albacore business, have given notice they 
can't risk entering ttxe harbor this year. 

Still fresh In their minds is the densely 
packed harbor of a year ago, when whlte- 
erested waves broke across the unprotected 
harbor entrance and buffeted the fishing 
boats, causing thousands of dollars In 
damage. 

Heavy rains have carried silt down the 
Noyo River, depositing It near the harbor en¬ 
trance. Stormy seas, In turn, have beaten 
the slit back into the channel entrance and 
alongside the fishing-plant docks on the 
north bank of the river. 

Louis Gavallinl, manager of one of the six 
fisheries and chairman of the Noyo Harbor 
District Board of Commissioners, comments: 

"We tie boats alongside the dock and 
keep the propellers whirling to chum out 
a channel which fishing boats can use to 
come alongside without keeling over. 

"It has got so bad they can’t berth at low 
water, but have to come In at high tide." 

Noyo Harbor Is one of several in the red¬ 
wood empire which Is gradually silting in 
due to the lack of periodic dredging by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

The corps' deputy chief of civil works for 
rivers and harbors explained in a letter to 
the Sonoma County Board of Supervisors, 
referring to Bodega Bay and Its $560,000 of 
annual fish production: "Maintenance of 
navigation facilities for recreational craft, 
where the benefits are of a local nature, or 
for small volume of general commerce, under 
present conditions must be deferred.” 

The west-coast fishing industry, which In 
California alone exceeds New England's, 
would dispute the word "recreational” as an 
accurate description of Bodega Bay, which 
handles upward of 600 fishing vessels during 
salmon season; of the Petaluma River, with 
Its multlmllllon-dollar industry depending 
on targe traffic, or of Noyo Harbor, with Its 
$2,751,500 permanent Investment In perma¬ 
nent fishing vessels and river-side produc¬ 
tion and distribution facilities; and Its 
$8,550,000 of fish harvested in 1850 for 
civilian and Armed Forces use. 

There are two other projects. In addition 
to the crucially needed dredging, which Noyo 
Harbor fishermen and fish processors believe 
highly Important to future operations of the 
Industry. 

1. The harbor district seeks a Government 
loan to dredge a mooring basin upstream 
from the present channel, which ends 0.6 
of a mile above the harbor entrance. The 
loan would be repaid in 10 years, from moor¬ 
ing rental receipts. Mr. Cavalllnl points out 
that the law forbids Impeding a navigable 
channel, but now fishermen have no alter¬ 
native, despite the danger of fire or storm 
damage In a heavily crowded and unpro¬ 
tected harbor. 

2. A federally constructed breakwater, 
anchored to a rocky cliff extending seaward 
on the south side of the harbor entrance. 
This project was recommended by the Corps 
of Engineers a decade ago and Congress au¬ 
thorized It 8 years ago, but has not allocated 
funds. 

Bay Welch, secretary of the Fort Bragg 
fishermen's Union, cites a half dozen wrecks 
which have occurred within the past several 
years due to the absepce of a breakwater. 
Only last November the $65,000 fishing ves¬ 
sel Del Monte crashed against rocks south 


of the harbor entrance, a total loss, as It 
attempted to navigate the jetty mouth In 
heavy seas. 

The Corps of Engineers estimated the cost 
of the breakwater project at $600,000 In 
1940. Since then, the cost has roughly dou¬ 
bled. but the va'ue of boats has trebled and 
the cost of repairing them Is four times 
what it was 11 years ago. 

Members of the Noyo fishing Industry con¬ 
sider their projects not only important to 
them and to the community's prosperity, but 
also to the Nation as a whole. 

Is not plentiful food necessary in peace or 
war? they ask. They add that Noyo Harbor, 
the only haven for fjihlng boats and other 
small craft along a 200-mUe stretch of coast 
between Humboldt and Bodega Bays, was 
also headquarters for a Navy sea-rescue unit 
during World War II. 


Lct’i Stay Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN A. WHITAKER 

OF KENTUCKT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESBNTATTVES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. WHITAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Let’s Stay Strong,” ap¬ 
pearing in the Park City Daily News, 
Bowling Oreen, Ky., on July 2, 1951 ; 

It took a long, long time, but at last we 
are on the road to achieving universal mili¬ 
tary training. Although some 18-year- 
olds (and some parents) may disagree, that's 
the most important news. In the new man¬ 
power draft bill just signed by President 
Truman. 

To be sure, a lot has to happen before 
UMT becomes an actuality. 

First off, a five-member National Security 
Training Committee will have to get to work 
and speU out the details of operation. The 
committee has to make its report to Con¬ 
gress sometime within the next 4 months, 
and it has to have the endorsement of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

After that, the Armed Services Committees 
of each House will have 45 more days to 
mull over the details. Then comes the de¬ 
bate on the floor. As has happened before, 
of course, the argument could go on forever 
without getting anywhere. But Senator 
Russell, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, promises action will be speedy 
once the supporting legislation needed for 
UMT Is ready. 

There Is one other hitch. Even after the 
law is passed, UMT will not go into op>eration 
until the President or Congress decides It Is 
no longer necessary to draft men under 19 
to keep our authorized armed strength. The 
experts In Washington seem to think this 
means UMT will take a back seat until the 
Korean war Is over, an observation which 
could mean anything, since nobody knows 
what the next move In Korea will be. 

Nevertheless, It's an historic step. Now 
that nearly everybody seems to agree we 
ought to have UMT, it makes sound sense 
that we build the foundations for It care¬ 
fully. 

The administration began urging it back In 
1946. The American Legion saya it's been 
urging UMT ever since the end of World War 
I. And Secretary of Defense Marshall goes 
back much further. ' The objective of a uni¬ 
versally shared obligation for the defense of 
our country.” he points out, “Is now within 
our grasp for the first time since George 
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Washington began the pursuit of this goal 
a century and a half ago.*' 

Whether it took 5 years. 32 or 150, another 
6 months or so does not really matter. UMT 
seems destined to be part of American life for 
quite a while. 

The Important thing now is to put UBIT 
together in such fashion, to quote General 
Marshall again, that "it will permit us there¬ 
after to continue strong militarily in keeping 
with our great purpose of promoting peace 
in the wmld." 


Matnal Security Pregram 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

or MissbuRX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks. I en¬ 
close herewith a statement by the Rev¬ 
erend Thomas B. Keehn, legislative rep¬ 
resentative, Council for Social Action, 
Congregational Christian Churches. 
Reverend Keehn particularly directs at¬ 
tention to the Importance of the point 4 
program. I agree with the idea that 
point 4 should be kept clearly defined. 
This article is worthy of careful consid¬ 
eration: 

Statemskt or Rev. Thomas B. Keehn, Lecis- 

LATXVE RSFRBSEXfTATXVB, COUNCIL FOK SO¬ 
CIAL Action, OoNasEGATZoNAL Christian 

Chueches, Betore Comkxttke on Foreion 

AfTAZRs, House or Representatives. Jult 

23, 1961 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee. my name Is Thomas B. Keehn, and 
my address Is 1751 N Street NW.. Washington, 
D. C. I am appearing before your commit¬ 
tee today to testify on behalf of the Council 
for Social Action of the Congregational 
Christian Churches with respect to the 
mutual-secixrity program. My position with 
the Council for Social Action is legislative 
secretary. The council is composed of a 
board of 18 persons elected by the general 
council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, which is the representative body 
of our 6,000 churches and 1,100,000 members. 
The Council for Social Action has been given 
the responsibility by the general council of 
helping the individual churches make the 
Christian gospel more effective in society In 
the areas of international relations, race re¬ 
lations. and economic affairs. I should like 
to make clear, at this point, that according 
to our policy each individual church and 
each national board speaks only for itself. 
In my capacity as a witness today I am, 
therefore, speaking only for the Council 
for Social Action. 

1 am also authorized to state that another 
body of the Congregational Christian denom¬ 
ination. the American Board of Commis- 
aioners for Foreign Missions, has recently 
expressed its approval of the point 4 pro¬ 
gram as an emential part of America’s for¬ 
eign economic policy, The American board 
has carried on a program of education, so¬ 
cial welfare, industrial and vocational de¬ 
velopment. and medical care for more than 
140 years. This program, which Involved ex¬ 
penditures of more than $1,300,000 during 
the last fiscal year, has always been centered 
primarily in the so-called underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 

In a letter dated July 10, 1051, addressed 
to me, Dr. Ronald Bridges, president of the 
American board, stated: 


*T am interested and gratified to learn that 
you are to appear before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee in its hearii^ on the 
mutual security program. 

"You know of the great concern that Is 
being evidenced by the various foreign 
boards of our churches, especially in oon- 
neotlon with the point 4 program, and 1 want 
to be sure that you have the action re¬ 
cently taken by the prudential committee 
of the American board on this matter. En¬ 
closed you vrill find a copy which you may 
use as you see fit In the presentation of your 
testimony." 

The resolution referred to by Dr. Bridges 
reads as follovro In sections particularly rel¬ 
evant to this testimony; 

"That approval in substance be given to 
the findings of a special consultation on the 
churches’ relations to peoples in under¬ 
developed areas of the world held at Buck 
Hill Falls, April a4>26. 1061, as a guide to 
the staff In dealing with the immediate 
proposals before them and as a basis lor the 
formulation of a long-range policy for the 
American board. 

“That officers and missionaries of the 
American board be asked to interpret to 
individuals and churches the fundamental 
humanitarian principle of sharing which 
is at the heart of the point 4 program, to 
the end that, progressively, popular sup¬ 
port and congressional support of the point 4 
program may be forthcoming." 

This convergence of Interest of the 
American board and the Oouneil for Social 
Action la, we believe, a happy and signifi¬ 
cant development. It Indicates a wide¬ 
spread interest within the churches in the 
kind of program to aid in the economic 
and social development of the underde¬ 
veloped areas which is symboliEed by piolnt 
4. Growing out of generations of practi¬ 
cal experience of the American board In 
the foreign-mission field, and the interest 
of the Council for Social Action in foreign 
policy, this program—point 4—represents 
something which we believe should be in the 
forefront of American foreign policy. 

One personal word may be appropriate 
here. At the request of the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the National Council 
of Churches. I was released from my pres¬ 
ent responsibility for the 8-month period, 
October 1050 to June 1051, to make a 
special study of the relatlonehip of mls- 
alons to the point 4 program. The Division 
of Foreign Missions represents the major 
Protestant missions boards. As has been 
stated on many occasions by both church¬ 
men and political leaders, foreign mlssslons 
pioneered In developing the point 4 idea. 
Particularly in the fields of health, educa¬ 
tion, and agriculture these religious agen¬ 
cies have been concerned with basic human 
and social needs of people in the under¬ 
developed areas, as well as In their moral 
and spiritual welfare. One of the activi¬ 
ties carried on during this period of serv¬ 
ice for the Division of Foreign Missions of 
the National Council of Churches was to 
assist in the planning and carrying out of 
a 8-day consultation on the churches’ re¬ 
lation to peoples in underdeveloped areas. 
This meeting was attended by 126 leaders 
of Protestant missions and social-action 
agencies. I am sending to each member 
of the committee a copy of the report of 
this consultation entitled "The American 
Churches and Overseas Development Pro¬ 
grams." This document represents a real¬ 
istic appraisal of the needs and obstacles 
to economic and social development In the 
underdeveloped area and the motivations 
and principles which must guide a program 
of this kind if it is to be successful. 

As is apparent from this background, we 
are particularly InterestMl in tbe provisiona 
of the proposal before this committee relat¬ 
ing to the economic aid of tbe more than 
1,000.000,000 people who live in the under- 


devtfU>p4d areas of the world. This part of 
the foreign-aid program represents expendi¬ 
tures of approximately $500,000,000. We are 
not at all opposed to the larger Items re¬ 
quested for economic aid to Europe and mili¬ 
tary aid to the free world. In fact the Coun¬ 
cil for Social Action has on sereval occasions 
supported both of these programs. We do 
not feel qualified to speak about the de¬ 
tails or amounts requested for either of 
these activities. It might be appropriate to 
express the hope that in the European eco¬ 
nomic-aid program, the original purpose of 
tbe Marshall plan will not be lost because 
of the new conditions occasioned by the 
rearmament program. Certainly some ad¬ 
justment will be called for. but no military 
program In Europe can be achieved or even 
made palatable to the people unless there 
Is a sound and continuing improvement in 
the program of economic development In 
the European nations. 

About the program of economic and social 
development In the underdeveloped areas, 
We do have several specific comments. 

First we would like to emphasize the stra¬ 
tegic and long-term Importance of this pro¬ 
gram of economic and social development 
in the underdeveloped areas. Here we agree 
with the thesis developed by the report of 
the International Development Advisory 
Board and by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller In his 
testimony before this committee. The re¬ 
port of the Churches and Overseas Develop¬ 
ment stated: 

"In the past man has lacked the physical 
capacity either to destroy his kind by tbe 
tens of milllont or to lessen measurably tbe 
misery and squalor which too often were 
an accepted condition of their daily exist¬ 
ence. That is no longer true. 

"Today man has developed scientific in¬ 
struments which are easily capable of crip¬ 
pling civilization as we knew It. But he has 
also developed knowledge and techniques 
which for the first time make systematic 
social and economic progress a possibility 
not only for the citizens of a few nations but 
for most of mankind. 

"The poverty and social disorder which 
afflict so much of the world are ancient and 
persistent evils. Their eradication will not 
be a matter of years, or even of decades. 
The problem Is vast and complex, the misery 
pervasive, the causes Intertangled. But a 
road toward a better lot for the people of 
these areas has become increasingly visible 
in the private, governmental, and inter¬ 
governmental development programs which 
have been launched or proposed since the end 
of the Second World War. The philosophy 
behind these programs has become familiar 
to Americans as the point 4 concept. 

"If the point 4 concept Is not vigorously 
applied, a series of degenerative wars appears 
to be almost Inevitable. But if the concept 
is given full support, the result can be a 
more wholesome and secure world for our 
children than their parents have ever 
known.” 

Thus we want a point 4 program that Is 
clearly Identified, that is In the spotlight, 
that la a central and permanent part of 
American foreign policy. That is, from our 
point of view, a weakness of the proposal 
before you. Point 4 functions are scattered 
throughout the four titles of the document. 
It takee some arithmetic and a skillful de¬ 
tective to locate the pieces which, when put 
tc^^etber, spell point 4. We believe that 
point 4 should be. at tbe very least, a sep.- 
arate title In an over-all foreign-aid, bill. 
At present It Is lost amidst military and'tem¬ 
porary economic programs. This Is a major 
weakness, a weakness wbieh will be mis¬ 
understood partieularly by tbe more than 
1X100,000,000 people who live in the under¬ 
developed areas. Because military and eco¬ 
nomic aid are so mixed, It may te believed 
in some countries that they must take the 
military aid in order to qualify for the eco- 
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nomlc. And this will produce tension, per¬ 
haps resentment, in the underdeveloped 
areas where the spirit of political inde¬ 
pendence Is as potent as the economic and 
social needs of the people are widespread. 

Secondly, we are concerned with the mag¬ 
nitude and administration of the program. 
Point 4 has become a generic term. Xt Is a 
symbol. It has a long history In government 
as well as among private agencies. At the 
present time there are at least two major 
point 4 programs carried on by the United 
States Oovernment—one under the aegis of 
the Technical Cooperation Administration of 
the Department of State and the other under 
ECA. particularly Its Special Economic Mis¬ 
sions in Southeast Asia and Its program In 
the Dependent Overseas Territories of Africa. 
According to the report of the Rockefeller 
International Development Advisory Board, 
all of these activities taken together ac¬ 
counted for the expenditure of nearly $300.- 
000,000 in fiscal 1051. ECA programs In the 
underdeveloped areas differ somewhat from 
TCA activities in that the former supplies 
some grants and materials as well as techni¬ 
cians. But they are all point 4 In the broad¬ 
est sense. Presumably the $500,000,000 
listed as economic aid to the underdeveloped 
areas in the draft now before you represents 
a continuation and enlargement of this pro¬ 
gram although we have not seen a country 
by country break-down. At any rate we 
strongly believe that the amount of $500,000,- 
000 for technical aaslstance and economic 
and social development In the underdevel¬ 
oped areas Is a reasonable amount lor the 
next fiscal year. It should be approved. 
This is the amount recommended by both the 
Gray and Rockefeller reports. 

To administer such a program effectively, 
the operations now carried on by TCA and 
the ECA underdeveloped areas functions, 
should be combined Into a single administra¬ 
tive unit. Probably this should be a divi¬ 
sion of ECA with clearly defined responsi¬ 
bilities and authority. This division could 
then become the nucleus of a single Inde¬ 
pendent overseas economic administration as 
recommended in many private and public 
studies of the problem. The functions of 
this agency could be clarified as experience 
dictated. But at least here we would have 
the beginning of the kind of permanent. 
Independent overseas economic agency which 
appears to be so desperately needed. 

Incidentally, reports from certain parts of 
the world indicate that In each country there 
should be much more effective coordination 
of the various United States programs—eco¬ 
nomic, Information, and military—^than now 
exists. 

' Thirdly, we believe that there shoiild be 
the maximum use of voluntary agencies In 
the point 4 program. This was the Intent of 
Congress as expressed In the Act for Inter¬ 
national Development, adopted last year. 
At the planning stage In advisory relation¬ 
ships, both here and in the field, and In the 
actual administration of certain projects, we 
believe that the alms and purposes of point 
4 can best be fulfilled by use of voluntary 
agencies of all kinds. 

A fourth and final concern which we would 
like to stress Is related to the direction In 
which the program should move. For ex¬ 
ample, church agencies generally feel that 
Increasing use should be made of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies In tech¬ 
nical assistance and economic-development 
programs. Especially as long-term, large- 
scale development projects are undertaken, 
financial and investment programs under 
U. N. aegis will help avoid possible charges of 
imperialism and thereby serve America’s real 
Interests. For this reason we support the 
proposals in the Rockefeller report for an 
International Development Authority and 
an International Finance Corporation, both 
related to the International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction which Is a U. N. agency. Congress 


would serve the United States and the U. N. 
well by initiating steps to get these new pro¬ 
grams started. At best, several years will be 
required, and now is not too soon to begin. 
In the meantime, we have made an Inves¬ 
tigation of technical-assistance programs 
now carried on by the U. N. and the special¬ 
ized agencies. We believe they fulfill an 
Important function and could be expanded. 
United States contributions of approxi¬ 
mately 10 percent of current appropriations 
for technical assistance and economic devel¬ 
opment in the underdeveloped areas could be 
usefully employed by the U. N. 

Church agencies and members appear to 
be committed to the point 4 idea carried on 
by the United States and U. N. with greater 
enthusiasm than anything else In the last 
decade with the possible exception of the 
establishment of the U. N. Itself. With their 
World-Wide organization, they are prepared 
to carry on programs of education and assist¬ 
ance In the grass roots of America and the 
rice roots of Asia. They believe that this Is 
a program which must be supported by citi¬ 
zens and, by the Oovernment for the long 
pull—^for at least the next 60 years. Point 4 
must go on when—in fact especially when— 
the mllitary-ald programs decrease. Point 4 
can become a kind of twentieth-century 
emancipation for the billion and more 
people, largely colored, who are enslaved by 
poverty, Ignorance, disease, mlsgovernment, 
and disintegrating social orders In the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. It can 
become a road to peace along which man¬ 
kind may walk forward into the sunrise of a 
better tomorrow. 


No Need for Oil Price Controli 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing article was clipped from a recent 
Issue of the Independent Petroleum Asso¬ 
ciation of America. 

The price of oil has advanced less than 
1 percent, according to this article, since 
the Korean war began. In contrast with 
other items, this is practically no ad¬ 
vance at all. Under these circumstances, 
there certainly is no rhyme or reason, 
no excuse whatever, for arbitrary regu¬ 
lations and directives attempting to 
regulate the prices of crude oil and its 
products. 

Following is the article, which shows 
that there is no need for oil price 
controls: 

On Price Control 

Government statlatlcs show that oil prices 
are being frozen In the face of steady In¬ 
creases In other prices and costs. The 
United States Bureau of Labor Statlatlcs 
reports that wholesale prices of all commodi¬ 
ties have increased 17 percent since the be¬ 
ginning of the Korean war. Parm-products 
prices are up 22 percent; foods, 16 percent; 
textiles, 85 percent; metals. 10 percent; buUd- 
Ing materials, 13 percent; chemicals, 26 per¬ 
cent. In contrast, the price of crude pe¬ 
troleum. as a result of minor adjustments, 
has increased less than 1 percent. 

The facts show that price-control authori¬ 
ties are following a course that threatens to 
repeat the discriminatory and unsound ac¬ 
tions as to oil prices taken during World 
War U. These actions during the last war 


greatly depressed oil prices In relation to 
the other prices and the rising costs of find¬ 
ing. developing, and producing crude oil. 
As a result of OPA policies, our reserve pro¬ 
ducing capacity was dissipated and the 
American consumers suffered the hardships 
of temporary oU shortages in 1947 and 1948. 
The Nation cannot afford to repeat these 
mistakes by following unrealistic price poli¬ 
cies: Now, therefore, be It 
Resolved, That Federal agencies concerned 
with petroleum be urged to recognize the 
disparity between oil prices and the price 
of other commodities and avoid discrimina¬ 
tory and inequitable price actions that would 
threaten the future ol supplies upon which 
this Nation's security depends. 


The Other Cheek 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 

OP coNNscTZCcrr 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I wish to 
include in the Record a thoughtful edi¬ 
torial from the Meriden (Conn.) Morn¬ 
ing Record of July 20: 

Thk Other Cheek 

The Imprisonment of William Oatis In 
Prague diminishes again the number of 
western newsmen behind the iron curtain. 
At present there are less than a score try¬ 
ing valiantly to cover events In the vast area 
of Communist Europe. Six of these are In 
Moscow. Prague Is now without any cov¬ 
erage at all, except what is phoned out for 
the UP by a Czech national, who. Incident¬ 
ally, must be a very bad insurance risk at 
the moment, and the dally dispatches of 
two TTnited States embassy representatives. 

In this country, on the other hand. Com¬ 
munist newspaperman are going about their 
business without let or hindrance. Tass 
reported, undoubtedly In glowing terms, a 
peace rally In Chicago at which a number 
of notorious Communists kicked the Red 
gong around. Newsmen for Rtisslan pub¬ 
lications as well as for the Daily Worker 
and Indigenous plnk-tlnted sheets have equal 
chance with reputable democratic papers for 
Government press meetings and releases, and 
can still prowl about the Pentagon waiting 
for the breeze to* blow loose sheets of paper 
their way. 

There has been no official protest, nor Is 
there likely to be, about the peculiar yard¬ 
stick which governs the orientation of Red- 
reported news stories. Ordinary newsmen 
report the facts of their stories as con¬ 
scientiously as they are able and. given a 
chance to editorialize, disagree violently 
about the conclusions. Communist news¬ 
men live in happy harmony. If something 
benefits Uncle Joe It Is a good thing. If it 
militates against his interests It is a bad 
thing. When a Communist newsman digs 
out a story closer to espionage than any¬ 
thing William Oatis ever approached, which 
has happened more than once, we berate 
ourselves for our stupidity in letting him get 
the information, not the reporter for his 
spying. 

Anyone who doubts that western democ¬ 
racy is founded on Christian principles 
should take a sharp look at this policy of 
turning the other cheek. Our policy has al¬ 
ways been, and should always be, to keep 
the avenues of information as open as pos¬ 
sible, even though they are temporarily one¬ 
way streets and though Bed reporters give 
wrong reports of their turnings. 
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Like most of the Ohrtsttan precepte« it la 
lod common sense as well as good religion. 

the people who read the Communist 
^wspapers. knowing how western reporters 
ive fared In their own countries, must be 
ruck by the freedom which permits our 
ivm to reach them. More important stm, 
le people of free countries and countries 
iplring to freedom see and Judge the two 
swg policies. It Is an example of democ- 
kcy in action that no amount of propa* 
inda can distort. 


Incone-Tai Eiemptioiii for Certain 
Military Peraoiuel 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OF CONNSCTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 195t 
Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
ress has delayed In many Instances in 
dopting legislative measures of benefit 
) the Armed Forces performing so val- 
intly In Korea. A dramatic incident 
mcernlng a Veterans’ Administration 
ospital refusing treatment to a 
ounded Korean veteran was needed to 
ccompllsh the passage of a medical- 
enefits bill for veterans of Korea. To 
ate, no action has been taken by Con¬ 
fess to Increase the monthly pay of 
jrvice personnel in combat zones. It 
I shameful that no impetus has been 
applied by the leadership to attain this 
'orthy objective. 

I hope that no such delay will affect 
ae provisions of the bill I introduced 
>day to continue tax exemptions for 
^rvlcemen and women In combat zones, 
he present authority for such exemp- 
on expires on December 31 and should 
B reenacted as soon as possible. I have 
•led to correct one Inequity in the pres¬ 
et law and trust that the Committee 
0 Ways and Means will favorably con- 
der Its adoption. 

Under the authority granted by Con¬ 
fess, income-tax exemptions for mem- 
ers of the Armed Forces covers the en- 
re compensation of enlisted personnel 
Id $200 monthly compensation for offl- 
Jrs. The exemption applies only to 
ampeasatlon paid during the months 
irved in the combat zone as designated 
7 the President under Executive Order 
O. 10195. 

The present exemption fails to pro- 
de for members of the Armed Forces 
ho are hospitalized elsewhere as a re¬ 
lit of wounds or sickness incurred in 
le combat zone. It is this contingency 
tat I wish to have included in the law. 
he meager compensation now granted 
ould be tax-exempt while the member 
the armed services is confined to a 
>spital, whether it be in the United 
•ates or Japan. Certainly the period 
iring which a wounded or sick soldier 
hospitalized should be considered as 
le of active service. My MU provides 
at the exemption shall apply only to 
spitalizatlon necessitated, through 
.-vice In the combat zone. 


Let 128 keep the faith with those who 
have kept faith with us. This would be 
little enough to compensate the fighting 
men in Korea for their defense of free¬ 
dom. It is essential that Congress not 
allow this very small benefit to lapse 
through Inaction. 


Radio Speech in Regard to Legiilatkm In¬ 
troduced by Hon. Frank L. Chelf, of 
Kentneky, With Respect to Indecent 
Moleftatios or Sexual Abuse of a Minor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK L CHELF 

OF KWrUCKT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rzcord. 1 
include the following radio address de¬ 
livered by me over WHAS, Louisville. Ky., 
on July 22, 1951, and WON, Chicago, Ill., 
on July 24.1951; 

Ladies and gentlemen, first, I want to 
thank Mr. Quaal, of WHA8, for inviting my 
old friend and former House colleague, the 
Honorable Everi:tt Dirkssn. that great 
United States Senator from Illinois, and my¬ 
self to discuss with you tonight the all-im¬ 
portant subject of the urgent need for 
Federal legislation to protect our children 
from the sex criminal and the peddler of 
narcotics. Senator Dihksin and I have each 
introduced bills in the Senate and the House, 
respectively, which would provide penalties 
Of life Imprisonment or death to those fur¬ 
nishing narcotics to a minor. 

Inasmuch as I have also Introduced a bill 
In the House to provide severe penalties for 
those who would ravish our children. I will, 
therefore, confine my remarks to that par¬ 
ticular phase of this discussion, leaving the 
question of the sale of narcotics to my able 
and good friend. Senator Diukben. 

My friends, the tenth amendment to the 
Cunatitution prevents a Nation-wide, uni¬ 
form Federal law pertaining to sex criminals. 
The tenth amendment reserves to the In¬ 
dividual State legislatures all general police 
power. In other words, if we are to have 
adequate laws for the protection of our 
people, they must be enacted by the States. 
This Is known as States' rights. 

There are only two courses of action to be 
followed In seeking a Federal law to prevent 
sex crimes against children. One is to at¬ 
tempt to amend the Federal Constitution. 
However, during the past 162 years there 
have been 4,468 attempts to amend the Con- 
elltutlon. and, as you know, only 22 have 
been successful, since we have today Just 22 
existing amendments. This course, then, 
appeared Impractical. 

The second possibility to be explored is to 
amend the United States Code to Include 
penalties for a flight across a State line to 
avoid prosecution on a charge of sexual abuse 
of children. I am trying to do this with my 
bill. 

In the present Lindbergh law the Federal 
Government has jurisdiction only In cases 
where the kidnaper flees across a State line. 
This law haa almost stopped kidnaping. 
My bill regarding the sex criminal Is pat¬ 
terned after this law. 

I have been, informed that recent figurea 
of aggravated assault and rape throughout 
the country reached the shocking total of 
over 98.000—during a 12-inanth period. 


Broken down, this means 260 criminal as¬ 
saults per day— or approximately 10 sucli 
violations against our cltiaens every single 
hour. These facta alone graphically point 
up the desperate need for both State and 
Federal legislation for the protection of our 
children against the sex pervert. 

During the past 20 years that I have prac¬ 
ticed law, I have had flnit-band knowle<^e 
in the prosecution and defense of almost 
every known crime on the atatute books. 
Ten of my twenty years were spent as prose¬ 
cuting attorney, As a result, it has been my 
experience that 76 percent of all erlminals 
commit crimes willfully and maliciously. It 
fa my contention, therefore, that the great¬ 
est deterrent to a potential violator of the 
law, is the definite knowledge that a stiff 
penalty awalte him. 

Z cannot agree with some that practically 
all sex offenders are mentally deficient, and 
as a result, not responsible for their acts, no 
more than 1 can agree that every pereon 
charged with murder Is Insane. Dr. Val B. 
Satterfield, assistant professor of psychiatry 
at Washington University School of Medicine 
at St. Louis, stated that the sex criminal is 
basically no different from a thief in that 
he takes what he wants without the con¬ 
sideration of the rights of others. 

My friends. I am willing to concede that ap¬ 
proximately 25 percent of sex crimes are com¬ 
mitted by those who are mentally deficient, 
but this should not exetue them for their 
acts of violence against our children. What Is 
needed, and I shall do my utmost to help 
provide it—is the enactment of legislation 
for the construction of a new modern Federal 
psychiatric hospital staffed with the best 
psychiatrists, in order to treat and cure these 
sex deviates. But In the name of heaven, we 
must keep them incarcerated during their 
treatment so that they cannot stalk our 
highways, streets, and alleys looking fox new 
victims amongst ow youth. 

Folks, I do not profess to have all of the 
answers to this grave problem but this, J 
think all can agree, action is needed now to 
(1) provide Jaws that sting to the quick the 
76 percent of these criminals who willfully 
seek out our children to perform their de¬ 
praved acts, and (2) provide adequate Gov¬ 
ernment hospitals to cure that 25 percent 
of those mentally deficient criminals. I am 
supported In this assertion by none other 
than the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, of the 
FBI, who recently said: “If existing State 
statutes do not provide for • * * psychi¬ 
atric treatment [of sex deviates] • • • 

then It Is time to pass such a law,” 

Ladles and gentlemen, a recent news story 
stated that a sex criminal charged with rap¬ 
ing a little e-year-old girl was so severely 
beaten by the other inmates in the Jail that 
he had to be placed in a separate cell. Yea: 
his act was so despicable that other hardened 
criminals could not “stomach” what be had 
done. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer had this to say, 
editorially, about xny proposed legislation; 
“No crime deserves punishment more swiftly 
and surely than a sex crime against a child. 
Violation of the body of a child is so ghastly, 
it sickens us as citizens. Congressman Chelp 
may have the answer. - * • Chelp’s idea, 
though drastic, makes sense because the 
situation is drastic,” 

Ladles and gentlemen, J notice that my 
time is about up. Therefore, in conclusion, 
let me summarize by saying that 1 am trying 
to protect our children from sex perverts, 
and where there Is now no Federal law upon 
the subject, my bill would make It a penalty 
of from 10 to 20 years for the first offense and 
for the aeoond offense—life imprisonment or 
possible death. 

Thank God, Senator Dxbksxk, there's no 
politics Where our children are concerned. 
Tou pass your narcotic bill In the Senate and 
X hereby promise to support it vigorously 
when it comes to the Hotue. 
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Our Town: A Modem Sodom 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. SCHWABB. Mr. Speaker, it may 
stand us in hand to take stock at home, 
to determine whether our town, our 
home city, or place of residence io a mod¬ 
ern Sodom. There may be more cor¬ 
ruption and maladministration at home 
than we realize. Not all of the corrup¬ 
tion is in Washington, D. C., the Na¬ 
tional Capital, bad as that may be. By 
and large, the Government at Washing¬ 
ton, in my humble opinion, largely re¬ 
flects the conditions of our local gov¬ 
ernment at home. Is our town a modern 
Sodom? If it is, a heavy responsibility 
rests upon each of us to do something 
about it. Each of us may be a contrib¬ 
uting cause to this bad situation, and 
each of us owes a responsibility to our¬ 
selves our generation, and to future 
generations, to attempt to see that our 
town is no longer a modern Sodom. 

The following article is a sermon by 
Ira W. Langston, minister of the Park 
Avenue Christian Church in New York 
City, delivered a few months ago, and 
which I copy from the Christian-Evan- 
gelist of Apri 4, 1951: 

Our Town: A Modfrn Sodom 

Some of our boys will die today on the 
sides of mountains and in the marshlands 
of Korea Most of them will die In a pursuit 
that they had no desire to follow and be 
buried in a land that they had no desire to 
see. Why is this thing happening to the 
sons of our flesh? 

It is true that most of the men in our 
Armed Forces had no desire to grow up and 
be soldiers and sailors and nrarlnes. The 
military has never been a glamorous profes¬ 
sion in our country. It is true that most of 
them had no desire to see Korea Korea is 
a small country in the Far East that has 
never been dramatized to the public in our 
country. Why then, are these sons of ours 
dying on the battlefields of Korea? 

Our boys are dying in Korea today be¬ 
cause we have come to a period in world 
history when most of us believe that the 
nations of the free world will stand or fall 
together. We want to have our part in 
maintaining the free world. There is an 
elemexit of nobility in the stand that our 
boys are making in Korea today. 

. But most of our boys have been told that 
It is necessary lor them to fight In Korea 
today in order that our way of life be main¬ 
tained here in this country. Our boys are 
dying on the battlefields of Korea in order to 
maintain our way of life. 

J I hope to God that those from our city 
have not been able to get and read the local 
newspapers during these recent weeks. Are 
you aware of the story that the front pages 
of papers have been telling recently about 
our way of life? 

We have been told that hoodlums and 
racketeers have been buying and paying 
members of our police force for protection 
while they gorged their greedy souls on the 
filthy money that they have Illegally bilked 
from the people of our community. 

We have been told on the front pages of 
our papers that some of the public servants 
in whose care we have intrusted the safe¬ 


keeping of our homes against the ravages of 
fire, have been guilty of graft and the mls- 
approprtation of funds. 

We have been told that dope peddlers, 
than whom there surely must be no lower 
form of human life, have been exploiting 
the children in our schools and on the 
streets of our city. 

We have been told that even the extermi¬ 
nating contracts of our public schools have 
been turned over to a pack of vermin who 
care more for unearned money than they do 
for the health and welfare of our children. 

We have been told that some of the basket¬ 
ball heroes of our local colleges have been 
approached and appropriated by gamblers 
who care nothing for the prospects for the 
future of our bright young men. who scorn 
the noble traditions of our distinguished 
educational institutions, who 11 you please, 
make a laughing stock of our boys In Korea 
who are dying for our way of life. 

We have been told on the front pages of 
our newspapers In those recent days, that 
Ambassador William O’Dwyer knew how to 
stop the hoodlums and gangsters from inter¬ 
fering with the war effort when he was a 
general In the Army, taut they did not tell 
us why he did not know how to stop these 
same unscrupulous characters from sabotag¬ 
ing the peacetime democracy of our city 
while he was mayor of our town. 

Indeed we have been told so much about 
the symptoms of rottenness that have been 
exposing themselves in our city during these 
recent days, that It is not too much to pre¬ 
sume that this community which you and I 
call home. Is fundamentally rotten to the 
core. 

It is because of this that the basketball 
scandal suggested the parallel to me between 
our town and the ancient Sodom, which God 
looked upon with such outrage because of Its 
immorality that he rained fire and brim¬ 
stone from Heaven upon her, Sodom was 
destroyed because there were not 10 
righteous men in the city. How much lower 
must we go before God must deal with us In 
this same cauterizing fashion? 

Let us face It. my friends- The moral tem¬ 
perature of a city must reach a low estate 
before general corruption becomes a matter 
of public knowledge. In a city where the 
moral temperature of the citizenry is high, 
there is not likely to be a scandal In the police 
department, the fire department, the educa¬ 
tional system, and the college institutions, all 
at the same time. This is not Just a matter 
of a few individuals who have lost their sense 
of moral and ethical Judgment. These are 
symptoms of fundamental rottenness. This 
Is possible only when the moral temper of the 
Whole community is sufficiently low that 11 
can tolerate such things And for us, you 
and me, for us to allow the moral tempera¬ 
ture of our community to get so low at the 
very time that we are asking our boys to fight 
and die for our way of life is a matter that 
is shocking Indeed. 

We have shrugged our shoulders too long 
at things that we have known about our 
city that brought us shame. But the very 
attitude that we can shrug these things off 
Is one of the very causes that make It possible 
for them to exist. You cannot build a good 
community out of bad people, and bad people 
can never take over and run a good commu¬ 
nity. They can’t do so for long. Either the 
good people will turn In righteous indigna¬ 
tion and spew the vermin out or they will 
adjust to their presence and partake of their 
violence and vulgarity. 

Now, New York Is different. It Is a big 
city. It is difficult to know and accept the 
responsibilities of citizenship in New York. 
It is much easier to move into a house be¬ 
hind the isolation of doormen and accept the 
protection of the altitude and the elevator 
men. But this wiU not spare our children 
from dope while they are at school or on the 


street. It will not make safe a city that al¬ 
lows graft and pollution in its departments of 
protection and safety. 

Some time ago 1 was talking to a young 
woman student who was here In this country 
from Tibet. She and I met on a college cam¬ 
pus in central Ohio. She was homesick for 
New York. I could not understand why. "I 
like New York better than any ether place 
in the United States.” she said, “because 
everyone in New York is a displaced person." 
Do you see what she means? She is telling us 
that we all hide from our proper responsibili¬ 
ties as citizens here. We just dwell here for 
the time being but our real home is 'way 
down South or way out West, 

That Is one of the major reasons why the 
lowest elements of our community can set 
the moral tone of our society. You can’t 
have a good society run by bad men. Either 
the good people will spew out the bad or 
they will conipromise with and partake of 
the immorality that abounds. In our aloof¬ 
ness we have chosen the latter. 

Many of us have partaken of the immoral¬ 
ity of this city In a semlawareness of the fact 
that we were doing so. Let me refer again 
to Sodom. When the time came for Lot and 
Abraham to divide their flocks and separate 
into their own ways. Lot looked down upon 
the rich plains about Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Lot knew that Sodom and Gomorrah were 
wicked cities. He knew also that they were 
rich. Now Lot was not a bad man. Lot was 
a righteous man. But he saw that Sodom 
end Gomorrah and the plains around about 
were rich. Bo Lot chose the way of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. He did not choose the 
wicked ways Indeed he did not even go Into 
Sodom at first. He did not because he 
wanted to partake of the riches without 
partaking of the evil. But Lot did partake of 
both. And everyone who comes to New York 
does the same thing. New York Is a rich city. 
It is rich with money. It Is rich with op¬ 
portunity. And countless of our best people 
from all over this Nation of ours, come an¬ 
nually to New York to partake of the riches 
In money and opportunity. But when they 
do so without assuming responsibility for 
the moral tone of our community by actively 
Joining hands with the forces which are 
dedicated to maintaining a healthy moral 
climate, they are throwing their weight in 
with the scum that is leading our city and 
our way of life down the road to destruction. 
And by this very act they are calling down 
the perils of evil and wickedness upon all 
of us. 

Nor is this a minor matter. The best 
records that I have indicate that less than 
2,000,000 of our people are known and re¬ 
corded as members of the Roman Catholic 
Church of our city. Less than 700,000 Jews 
are known and counted by the synagogues of 
our city, and less than 600,000 Protestants 
are known and recorded by the Protestant 
churches of our city. Less than 3,500,000 
of our 8,000,000 people are even known by 
the religious institutions of our city. I won¬ 
der what the ratio was in Sodom before God 
rained fire down upon her houses and streets. 

Now the best guess that I would be able 
to make about the number of people who are 
actively concerned for the religious institu¬ 
tions of our city would be about one-half of 
those whose names are recorded as members. 
If this Is true, then out of 8,000,000 souls, 
we have less than 2,000,000 who are doing 
anything recognizable to maintain and ex¬ 
tend a safe moral standard of living in New 
York City through her religious institutions. 

This is not to apologize for the churches 
and synagogues either. Even 2,000.000 peo¬ 
ple who were genuinely dedicated to the Idea 
that our community would be a fit place to 
live would have made a better record than 
we have seen written. But these 2,000,000 
are too often concerned about their differ¬ 
ences of opinion about what happened in the 
first century and have no time or energy to 
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•ot In concert on what is happening In New 
York today. 

This is not an apology tor the religious in¬ 
stitutions of our town. If they had been ful¬ 
filling their function they would have ob¬ 
served and challenged the community be¬ 
fore this cesspool of iniquity had erupted to 
spill all over their beautiful temples. 

We are all in this thing together. We 
must all face the ghost like passage of the 
spirits of our boys as they depart this life, 
having given the last full measure of their 
lives for “our way of life.” I do not be¬ 
lieve that they are dying to make New York 
safe for dope peddlers. I do not believe 
that they are dying to make New York a 
haven for the gambling rings and the racket 
kings. 

I do not believe that they are dying so that 
you and 1 can live in safety close enough to 
this “Sodom" to gain the fame and riches 
that are here to be garnered. 

1 do not believe that you and I can face 
Ood and the memories of these and others 
who have died for the defense of this land If 
we acquiesce In the perpetuation of the un- 
hollncsB of this establishment which Is our 
clty. • 

Well, what can we do? 

In the first place, I would like to shout Into 
the ear of every self-respecting citiaen of 
this city, who Is not In the place of worship 
of his choice and say. "Go down to our Jails 
this afternoon and say a word of greeting to 
your partners wi'o have been accepting bribes 
for throwing basketball games." They are 
your partners for you are helping sustain 
a city where that kind of thing has been 
winked at and Jested about for years. 

After that, go down to Bellevue Hospital 
and ask to see some of the young dope fiends 
that you have helped to create. You did 
help because you have felt that It Is enough 
for you to live in a city and refuse to use 
dope yourself. That la not enough A 
democratic city Is the responsibility of all 
her citizens, and when dope Is peddled freely 
among the youngsters of that city, It is ped¬ 
dled because the good people allow it. 
Good people cannot live in isolation and In¬ 
sulated against the realities of community 
life. 

Then 1 would say, get on down to the tem¬ 
ple of your choice and ask God's forgive¬ 
ness lor your negligence as one of Bis fa¬ 
vored children. And while you are there, 
pledge your continued and constant support 
to the institutions In the community which 
represent and proclaim the highest moral 
standards that we know. 

Then I would say to the churches of this 
city, you Boman Catholic cbiu'ch members, 
let your cardinal know that this immoral¬ 
ity and violence outrages you. Ask him to 
call upon the people In power on your be¬ 
half to see that this city Is cleaned up I 
am embarrassed that the faculty of Bradley 
College In Peoria, 111., Is afraid for their boys 
to come to our town to play basketball. 1 
believe that you are embarrassed, too. 

I would say to the Jewish congregations 
of the city. Let the representatives of Jxida- 
ism know that you want this city cleaned 
up. 

To the Protestant congregations of this 
city I would say, call, write, or wire Air. 
Petltt of the Protestant CouncU of the City 
of New York. Tell him how many citizens 
you represent and ask him to call upon the 
authorities of this city to clean it up. 

To the active members of this congrega¬ 
tion 1 would say, bow your heads with me 
as we pray God's forgiveness for the part 
that we have had In allowing our town to 
become a symbol of moral degradation and 
shame. Join with me also in the petition 
that Ood will lead us In the days to come 
to assume more fully our proper responsi¬ 
bilities as Christian citizens of this our 
chosen city. 

For God has promised “If my people who 
are called by my name will humble them- 


Mlvea, and pray, and seek my face, and turn 
from their wicked ways, then will I hear 
from heaven, and will forgive their sin, and 
will heal their land." 


Effects of the Maanfactnrert* Roll-backs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

o» 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

or njucMoxs 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 25. 1951 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
I have prepared with reference to the 
roll-back prohibition, section 2. which 
was adopted by the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

Statement bt Hon. Paul H. Douglas, or 

ILLUVOIS 

There has, T believe, been a great deal of 
misunderstanding about the actual effects 
of the roll-back prohibition, section 2, which 
was adopted by the Senate. I believe that 
It Is now generally understood that section 2 
not only cancels the two beef-cattle roll¬ 
backs proposed for August and October; It 
also cancels the general manufacturers’ 
order, which was originally to take effect on 
May 28. was then extended untll'July 2, and 
is now being held In abeyance pending final 
congressional action on the question of 
roll-backs. 

What may not be so well understood is the 
fact that the manufacturers' regulation not 
only Involves price roU-backs; it also In¬ 
volves price roll-forwards for those manu- 
facturers whose cost increases advanced 
faster than their prices by the time the gen¬ 
eral price freeze of January 25 caught them. 
Such manufacturers are depending on the 
various manufacturers’ regulations to bring 
them relief, but the relief will not come 
unless the House-Senate conference allows 
these manufacturers' regulations to go Into 
effect. 

Because of the long lead-time in the ma¬ 
chinery industry. In which contracts are 
often made a long time before actual deliv¬ 
ery takes place, there were a great many 
cases In which costs had advanced faster 
than contract changes could be made. The 
machine-manufacturers' regulation provides, 
therefore, for many price roll-forwards. 

In order to show how many of these firms 
are depending upon the manufacturers’ reg¬ 
ulations for relief, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Record at this point the text 
of a telegram I have received from a machine 
manufacturer in Rockford, Ill., whose name 
I will withhold for reasons of privacy: 

“Manufacturers who restrained their price 
increases as a part of voluntary price controls 
have been assured by OPS that they would 
be allowed to catch up with costs through 
such regulations as CPR 30. Now OPS has 
petulantly suspended that regulation be¬ 
cause they have been forbidden to roll back 
the prices of those manufacturers who raised 
prices indiecrimtnately. This is grossly un¬ 
fair to those who attempted to cooperate and 
can only undermine such value as there 
may be In price controls. Your expression 
of your thoughts of this to OPS will be ap¬ 
preciated." 

OPS has not suspended CPR SO, which 
covers machine manufacturers, out of any 
petulance. Far from It. they have suspended 
the regulation by direction of Congress, since 
the stopgap extension we passed until July 
31 prevents their putting CPR 30 into effect, 


as will the Senate roll-back prohibition. 
That Is why I am passing my thoughts on to 
my colleagues in the Congress. 

There have been those who have made 
light of the efforts of many patriotic busi¬ 
nessmen who responded to the Government's 
request for voluntary price restraint last 
December, and who tried to hold their prices 
despite some rising costs. These business¬ 
men deserve the relief contained In such reg¬ 
ulations as CPR 30. And while Congress 
has not prevented OPS from granting up¬ 
ward adjustments, unless it allows OPS to 
bring down the prices of those concerns 
whoee prices have far outstripped their cost 
increases, the adjustments required will be 
much greeter, since every price will have to 
be brought Into line with the highest prices. 
It teems clear to me that this can only mean 
the beginning of an uncontrolled wage-price 
spiral. 


OUigatioii for the Edacation of Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

or VUtOlNlA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
taken from the Saturday Evening Post 
of July 14, 1B51, entitled “Educators 
Should Be Warned by the Pasadena Re¬ 
volt.’' 

I recommend that all parents take an 
interest so as to ascertain the method 
of teaching their children. It is possible 
for children to be Inculcated with ideas 
that are hostile to our American institu¬ 
tions. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Educators Should Be Warned bt the 
Pasadena Revolt 
(By Frank Chodorov) 

Are parents, as parents, relieved of all ob¬ 
ligation for the education of their school- 
age children? Do parents, as taxpayers, have 
any right to express an opinion on the cur¬ 
riculum or teaching methods In the public 
schools? 

These are the questions that have emerged 
from the now-famous Pasadena case. They 
are, of course, fundamental, and transcend 
the particular Issues involved In the con¬ 
troversy. and the attendant passions. To 
see how they have come to the surface calls 
for a brief summary of the main events In 
this highly publicized controversy. 

A superintendent of schools—one with a 
national reputation—^was hired by this edu¬ 
cation-conscious California city. Immedi¬ 
ately he began Introducing changes in sub¬ 
ject matter and teaching technique, toward 
the end that Pasadena might have the “best’' 
and “most modern.” Taken as a whole, the 
reforms followed the lines of what Is called 
progressive education, which emphasizeb the 
adjustment of the child to the group, rather 
than his development as an Individual. The 
acquisition of knowledge, this philosophy of 
education holds, is of little or no Importaiice. 
while the molding of the child to the social 
order la the principal business of modern 
schooling. 

These ideas did not set too well with many 
Pasadena parents; they held to the notion 
that schools were for the teaching of the 
three R's and some other subjects which 
their children might find helpful. Their 
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dissatisfaction with the Innovations came to 
the boiling point when the superintendent 
asked for a conslder 9 ,ble boost In school taxes 
to meet the higher cost of progresslvism. 
The election campaign let loose all their 
pent-up dlBsldence. The charges of social¬ 
ism and communism were freely hurled at 
the new system, and the superintendent was 
excoriated for being a traitor to American 
tradition. The passions aroused did not sub¬ 
side with the overwhelming defeat of the 
tax proposal, but found expression in a popu¬ 
lar demand for the removal of the superin¬ 
tendent. 

With the resignation of the superintend¬ 
ent. the case should have been closed. The 
fact Is, it seems to have started with that 
event, foi the advocates of progressive educa¬ 
tion have taken the dismissal as a challenge 
to their Ideas, A book-length story of the 
incident, in which the author gives the su¬ 
perintendent’s side the better of It. has re¬ 
ceived laudatory reviews from highly placed 
educators, and pamphleteei-s have taken up 
the cudgels for the superintendent and his 
philosophy, and against the people who de¬ 
posed him Perhaps all this agitation Is due 
to the fear that the ousting of the superin¬ 
tendent, who stands high In the progressive 
movement, portends further set-backs In 
other cities where an aroused citizenry are on 
the march. 

Putting aside the argument.s for and 
against progresslvism. the Implications of 
the general position taken by these protag¬ 
onists are* (a) parents have no competence 
in the field of education and therefore ought 
not to Interfere with the experts; (b) as tax¬ 
payers they have no more right to expre.ss 
an opinion on how their children should be 
educated than a patient has a right to dictate 
the doctor's prescription. 

Whether or not progressive education is a 
tool of socialism, as charged, there is no 
question about the socialistic character of 
that position. It very definitely holds that 
the individualistic relationship between par¬ 
ent and child terminates when the latter 
enters the public school. At that moment, 
it says, the child becomes a ward of the com¬ 
munity. as far as its education is concerned, 
and the community, operating through Its 
experts, must not be interfered with in the 
exercise of its guardianship This is not far 
removed from the Spartan doctrine that the 
child belongs to the state and should be 
trained exclusively for its service. 

Thus the Pasadena case has blossomed out 
into a fundamental mural and social ques¬ 
tion. Even If progresslvism were to go back 
to teaching the throe R’s, and were to revert 
to the Idea that the purpose of education Is 
to prepare the child for a happy and fruitful 
Individual life, rather than to turn out a cog 
for the social machine; even If there were 
no quarrel with what or how the teachers 
taught, could we, should we, accept the idea 
of alienation from home ties? Is it con¬ 
sistent with the nature of things for the 
mother to rid herself of all concern in the In¬ 
tellectual development of her offspring? 
Finally, Is it consonant with democracy to 
say that the taxpayer has no voice in how 
his money shall be spent? 


Hoover Commission Report 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1951 
Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 


ord, I Include the following resolution 
relative to the Hoover Commission re¬ 
port: 

Hoover Commission Report — REsoi,tmoN 
Sponsored by Representative Joseph W. 
Martin, Jb., Republican Leader of the 
House, and Adopted by the Republican 
Conference of the House, July 25. 1951 
In time of crisis like the present, when nur 
country is threatened by Inflation from with¬ 
in and military conquest from without, it is 
of urgent importance that the B’ederal Gov¬ 
ernment be operated with maximum effi¬ 
ciency. A clear course toward that end was 
charted by the Hoover Commission on Gov¬ 
ernment Reorganization, which recommend¬ 
ed reforms that would save an estimated 
$5,400,000,000 a year. 

The Hoover Commission was esteblished 
by the Republican Eightieth Congress, and 
enactment of the Hoover report has been 
a steadfast goal of Republican Members. 
However, the present Democrat-controlled 
Congress has accomplished almost nothing 
toward putting the remaining half of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations Into 
effect Of 20 legislative proposals submit¬ 
ted by the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, not a single measure has been en¬ 
acted. In the House of Representatives 
hearings have been held on only one measure. 
President Truman’s record Is even worse; of 
51 reorganization plans suggested to him by 
the Citizens Committee, only one has been 
forwarded to Congress. 

It is the sense of Republican Members of 
the House that national solvency and secu¬ 
rity demand prompt consideration of the 
pending Hoover report recommendations. 
Republican Members urge President Truman 
and the Democrat leadership to join them in 
such a united effort. 


A Few Things We People Are Thinking 
About 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Wednesday, July 25. 1951 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received a very interesting 
letter from a constituent of mine. This 
man lives in one of the most prosperous 
smaller cities of my congressional district 
in northeastern Oklahoma. He has been 
in the retail business in his city for per¬ 
haps more than a quarter of a century. 
He is one of the outstanding Christian 
gentlemen of his community and enjoys 
the respect, esteem, and unquestioned 
confidence of his fellow citizens. 

This constituent wrote me voluntarily. 
He is a lifelong Democrat. He has at 
least one close relative on the Federal 
payroll. He is a student of human na¬ 
ture, economics, business relations, and 
government, and is capable of an intel¬ 
ligent exposition of any subject to which 
he addresses himself. 

It is most heartening and encouraging 
to find those who will voluntarily write 
their Representatives in Congress, giv¬ 
ing them the benefit of the thinking of 
not only the authors of such letters, but 
of the people themselves with whom they 


come in daily contact. This well-in¬ 
formed gentleman says: 

In this letter I wll try to give you some 
of the ideas that are expressed by the ordi¬ 
nary. representative people. 

Those are the best ideas on earth. 
Such ideas are of Incalculable assistance 
to any Representative who conscien¬ 
tiously is endeavoring to represent the 
wishes and the best Interests of the peo¬ 
ple of his district. It certainly enables 
him to know their thinking and how he 
can best protect their interests at all 
times. In concluding the letter, my 
worthy constituent says: 

‘T can mention In one letter only a few of 
the things that we people are thinking 
about.” 

The letter to which I have referred, 
which I prize as one expressing true 
American sentiments, follows: 

Like many other persons I have refrained 
from writing to you about different matters 
but 1 notice that numerous organized mi¬ 
norities seem to make themselves felt and 
heard with the Members of Congress so you 
may be interested In hearing from one of 
the common people. Many times the cus¬ 
tomers of my store, who ore farmers and 
small-town people, express themselves about 
public matters and most of them are very 
well Informed In this letter I will try to give 
you some of the ideas that are expressed by 
ordinary, representative people. 

Most people do not mind paying taxes but 
they do not like to have taxes increased by 
the Federal Government when they feel that 
the Government itself Is not using much 
sense and little economy In its own affairs. 

According to the papers there are many 
Instances of waste and extravagance on 
which savings could be made and, except for 
defense, probably must of the departments 
could operate on a large percentage less 
money than they now use. I notice that 
some effort has been made to cut the vaca¬ 
tions of civil-service employees from 6 weeks 
to 6 weeks, which would save about $200,000,- 
000 No doubt you know that the average 
vacation in business Is not more than 2 
weeks and 1 see no reason why the Govern¬ 
ment should spend millions of dollars for 
additional vacations for Its employees when 
taxes are so high. 

The papers indicate there are thousands 
of public relations men and chauffeurs for 
the big men of our Government and we 
might, he able to struggle along without 
them. 

These things may be small ones but at 
$200,000,000 a crack they would soon add 
up to a billion. We certainly can get along 
with a lot less government from Washington 
than we now have No one, of course, wants 
to see a war but most people do not want 
to be taxed to death for years and years and 
let Russia Bit back and push us around when¬ 
ever convenient. People do not want further 
appeasement and many of them think we 
should quietly rearm to the hilt and then 
push Russia back or go to the mat with her 
for good. 

All of us are afraid of Inflation and many 
people believe the Government has caused 
more inflation than anything else that af¬ 
fects the question. It Just seems a matter 
of common sense that if the Government 
permits and encourages the granting of in¬ 
creased wages to large pressure groups that 
prices in turn must be increased and we 
have a daily upward spiral. 

Many people think that those In author¬ 
ity are looking for votes rather than trying to 
protect this country. The Government is 
setting up a tremendous organization, on 
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one hand trying to Inep prices down when 
lor years they have kept Increasing wages 
and the Oovernment agencies have been 
lending money and, in fact, almost forcing 
people to borrow money from them. 

Few people desire to have this country 
socialised but the program which is being 
followed by the Oovernment Is driving us 
toward socialism. The Government Is get¬ 
ting into too many businesses and compet¬ 
ing with private business too much. There 
are too many people that are exempt from 
taxes and I refer particularly to the big co¬ 
operatives. 

The labor tmlons are creating national 
monopolies and must be trimmed down and 
broken up Into State groups so that they 
cannot exert national pressure to a degree 
which endangers our national Interest. 

This letter Is now too long and 1 can men¬ 
tion In one letter only a few of the things 
that we people are thinking about. People 
are seriously concerned with our National 
Oovernment and many think we have too 
much government and that the quality is 
rather poor. 


Condition of Farmers Under Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM LANGER 

or HOBTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Agrarian Reform.” published 
in the Winnipeg Free Press of June 14, 
1951. It deals with the conditions of 
farmers under communism. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows; 

Agrarian reform 

In their efforts to win the sympathy of 
Canadian farmers, the Communists argue 
that their various conquests of power 
represent not the triumph of a new Impe¬ 
rialism but the attainment of simple justice 
by poor peasants long subject to a degrad¬ 
ing feudalism. Simple-minded fellow trav¬ 
elers once contended—and may still do— 
that the new rulers of satellite states are 
not really Communists at all but agrarian 
reformers thrown up by mass discontent. 

It would be difficult to conceive a more 
fantastic deception. 

The nature of the Communist agricultural 
revolution and counterrevolution Is admira¬ 
bly Illustrated by the case of Estonia. With 
the exception of Hungary, where the end 
result is the same, all the European Comln- 
form states accord with this pattern. 

FACTS SUMMARIZED 

The facts regarding Estonia are admirably 
summarized In the World Today, a publica¬ 
tion of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Prior to 1914 there were in Estonia 
51,000 Independent farmers. There were 
also 62,000 tenants farming large estates. 
About 58 percent of the land was held by 
great proprietors whose possessions averaged 
6,200 acres. 

After the Plitt World War, Independent 
Estonia carried out a large-scale land re¬ 
form. The big estates were parceled into 
small holdings of not more than 124 acres. 
New farms to the number of 87,000 were cre¬ 
ated. By 10S9 there were 140,000 farms in 
the country, averaging 56 acres each. Farms 
exceeding 250 acres comprised only 3.3 per¬ 


cent of the land. Under this type of feudal¬ 
ism the area of arable land was inoreaaed 
by nearly 30 percent, production of food 
grain by 62 percent, of cattle by 88 percent, 
with comparable Impxovemente for horses, 
pigs, the yield of milk, of eggs, butter, and 
bacon. There were no less than 8,972 co¬ 
operative societies. Mechaniaatlon was pro¬ 
ceeding apace. 

The Russians seized Estonia In June 1940, 
promising that there would be neither na¬ 
tionalization of land nor collectivization of 
agriculture. Within a month the land had 
been nationalized. Farms exceeding 74 acres 
were then broken up for the benefit of new 
settlers and persecution of the kulaks or 
wealthier farmers followed In the spirit of 
class war. 

In 1947 there began the drive for collec¬ 
tivization. The first weapon employed was 
discriminatory taxation. Specifically the 
farm'^r possessing a cow, a pig, 10 sheep, and 
16 chickens was taxed 5.4 times as much as 
his neighbor who bad Joined a collective 
and maintained the same number of stock 
on the acre formally left for hla own use. 
Between March 1948 and March 1949 the 
number of collectives rose from 59 to 530. As 
only IS percent of the farmers had then 
Joined, the Communists decided that the 
pace was too slow. 

They fell back on their second weapon— 
deportation. Some tens of thousands of 
farmers were deported to remote areas of 
the XJ. S. 8. R. By June 1949 Moscow was 
able to boast that there were 2,960 collec¬ 
tives comprising 78 percent of the former 
Estonian farmsteads, 

SSCOND PHASE 

The collectivization drive then passed into 
its second phase. It was argued, aa in Rus¬ 
sia, that the collectives were too small. They 
are therefore being lumped together in 
larger units surrounding agrogorods or ag¬ 
ricultural towns. 

The nature of a kolkhoz or collective 
farm is not well uudei stood in this coun¬ 
try Like the serf of ancient times, the 
kolkhoziilk Is bound to the soil. He cannot 
even leave the collective farm on a visit with¬ 
out a permit from the authorities. This is 
liberation. 

Rewards of labor are based on the piece¬ 
work system. Each day a farmer must ac¬ 
complish a fixed “norm,” which is set high. 
If he works faster and accomplishes more he 
gets higher wages but there are no higher 
rates for overtime. He can devote his leisure 
to his own plot but there are ways and means 
of circumscribing such activities. One is 
“socialist competition." a system whereby the 
Communist bosses of one collective challenge 
another in the fulfillment of labor tasks. 

SLOW PROGRESS 

Agricultural production Is still far below 
prewar standards. Communist authorities 
have shown concern over livestock figures 
which are only half those of 1939. Slow 
progress here seems directly related to collec¬ 
tivization which does not favor animal hus¬ 
bandry since It removes the freeholder with 
a direct Incentive to care for his stock, 
yields of field crops generally have been 
lower largely due to a shortage of farm 
manure. 

These declines are reflected in standards of 
living. In terms of meat the lO rubles re¬ 
ceived by a farm worker for a normday Is 
worth only one third of what the industrial 
worker received In 1939 and even this is 
subject to a discount or lo to 16 percent, for 
taxes. But the prices of most consumer 
goods have in the interval mounted six to 
10 times. While the Soviets are most reluc¬ 
tant to provide comparative figures, it ap¬ 
pears that the "liberated" collective farmer 
Is having a thin time. 

In the face of what has actually happened 
the propaganda about "agrarian reform" 
looms as a monumental Communist lie. 


HappMuiff ifi WfiiUoftoa 


EXTENSION OF RBOAARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PSNNSTXVANU 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Ricoxo program 
Nos. 42 and 44 In my broadcasts to the 
people of Pennsylvania in the series, 
Happenings in Washington. These pro¬ 
grams were broadcast on June 4 and 
July 2.1951. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

Happenimos in Washington 
(Program No. 43) 

This is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital, and bringing you an¬ 
other discussion of Happenings in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Within a few weeks we will have reached 
the first anniversary of that fateful day last 
June when President Truman ordered the 
Armed Forces of the United States Into ac¬ 
tion to repel armed aggression against the 
free Republic of South Korea. 

At the same time he ordered American 
naval forces to prevent military action be¬ 
tween the Island of Formosa, held by Chi¬ 
nese Nationalist forces, and the mainland 
of China, controlled by the Communists. 

This decision, you will recall, was a com¬ 
plete and sudden reversal of the Truman- 
Acheson policy in the Par Bast. 

At the beginning of 1950 Secretary of State 
Acheson, dealing at the same time with 
political and military aspects of the situa¬ 
tion, wrote off Korea and Formosa as having 
no strategic value to the United States. 

Carrying out this Truman-Acheson policy, 
the President on January 5, 1960 announced 
"that the United States Government will 
not provide aid or advice to Chinese forces 
On Formosa ” 

Secretary Acheson announced a line of 
defense in the Pacific which left Formosa 
and Korea to the tender mercies of the 
Communists 

That, I maintain, was an Invitation to the 
Communists to embark on a free ride into 
Korea. That invitation they accepted, ex¬ 
pecting to meet only the weak opposition 
Of the poorly organized South Korean de¬ 
fense force. 

Now. almost a year after the shooting 
started, testimony before the Senate Inves¬ 
tigating Committees reveals who was re¬ 
sponsible for the decision to abandon Korea 
and Formosa. 

It is clear from the testimony that this 
Truman-Acheson policy was adopted by the 
President and the Secretary of State against 
the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It was a political decision, contrary to the 
definite opinion and advice of the top mili¬ 
tary experts of our Nation, 

The testimony reveals Just as clearly that 
President TTunaan and Secretary Acheson 
reversed their policy and plunged us Into war 
without giving the military any opportunity 
to make plans for successful operations in 
Korea. 

Our soldiers. Inadequately trained and 
poorly equipped, were thrown into battle 
against a superior force, although the Presi¬ 
dent and the State Department had no defi¬ 
nite plan or objective. 

Now, after nearly a year of death and de¬ 
struction, does the President, the State De¬ 
partment, or the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
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any definite policy In Korea and the Far 
East? 

Let me say that to me, alter examining the 
official record, the most shocking thing is the 
admission that our floundering Government 
at this late date has not yet agreed on the 
political or military objectives of this 
tragic war. 

It was brought out in the testimony that 
on February 18 of this year, when the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff met with the State Depart¬ 
ment, and again on March 15. at another 
meeting, the military had been unable to get 
the State Department heads to define our 
political objectives in Korea. 

The State Department asserted it wanted 
to wait until the military outlook was clari¬ 
fied. At the same time the military leaders 
wanted a political decision upon which to 
base a course of military action. 

Out of all this buck passing between the 
State Department and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff there was evolved a synthetic, make- 
believe policy, described by Oen. Omar Brad¬ 
ley in his testimony as a "wait and see*' 
proposition. 

1 repeat that—wait and see. 

But the bullets, the shells, and the bombs 
of the enemy didn't know about that. 

The fire from the Chinese Beds did not 
wait and see. 

Each week the casualty lists given out at 
the Pentagon grew bigger and bigger. 

And today, at this very moment, the same 
policy persists—wait and see. 

And the casualty lists continue to grow 
bigger and bigger. 

\^en General Bradley testified before the 
Senate committees on May 24 the American 
people learned for the first time the truth 
about the casualties in Korea. 

In hlB testimony General Bradley admitted 
that the American forces fighting In Korea 
had suffered casualties totaling nearly 
142,000. 

We had been led to believe that our total 
casualties were about 69,000. But General 
Bradley revealed that noncombat deaths and 
Injuries had not been included In the figures 
given to the public. 

Let me remind you that when President 
Truman went on the air to Justify his dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur, he said, and 
I quote: 

*‘I have • • • considered It essential 
to relieve General MacArthur so that there 
would be no doubt or confusion as to the 
real purpose and aim of our policy." 

But he did not say that the weak, timid, 
vacillating, wait-and-see policy, enunciated 
by Secretary Acheson, was responsible for all 
the doubt and confusion. 

General MacArthur had constantly called 
for new political decisions essential to a 
solution of the situation in Korea. 

He did not get the political decisions he 
requested Just as the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were unable to get definite decisions on po¬ 
litical objectives from the State Department. 

He recommended to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff a program which he felt was required 
by military necessity in the conduct of the 
war. 

1. The Intensification of our economic 
blockade against China. 

2. The Imposition of a naval blockade 
against the China coast. 

3. Removal of restrictions on air reconnais¬ 
sance of China’s coastal areas and of Man¬ 
churia. 

4. Removal of restrictions on the forces of 
the Republic of China on Formosa, with 
logistical support to their effective opera¬ 
tions against a common enemy. 

One of the most important things 
brought out in the investigation Is the fact 
that this program, as outlined by General 
MacArthur, is the same plan recommended 


by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to President 
Truman, through Secretary of Defense 
Marshall, in a report dated January 12. 

A copy of this report was sent to General 
MacArthur. 

Again the military recommendations were 
overruled and rejected by the political policy 
makers. 

General MacArthur also had asked author¬ 
ity to engage in what the Air Force calls 
hot pursuit of enemy planes, even if they 
crossed the Yalu River. Again the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff approved, but again the po¬ 
litical policy makers—Tkiunan and Ache- 
son—rejected the proposal. 

In my analysis of the testimony I find that 
the only difference between General MacAr- 
thur and the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the 
basis of military strategy, was the question 
of bombing supply bases and troop concen¬ 
trations In the Communist sanctuary north 
of the Yalu River. 

With the exception of this one point, our 
country Is now demanding from the United 
Nations or has received approval of every 
recommendation made by General Mao- 
Arthur. 

So that the MacArthur policies, which the 
President declared did not agree with those 
of the Truman-Acheson administration are 
now being adopted as the official program 
for the conduct of the war in Korea. 

In many speeches, on the Senate floor and 
elsewhere, I have insisted that the American 
people have a right to know what commit¬ 
ments we have entered into all over the 
world. 

I have argued that one of the great dan¬ 
gers to world peace rises out of secret agree¬ 
ments reached without the approval of Con¬ 
gress. It has never occurred to me that 
diplomatic commitments would ever be made 
by the President and the Secretary of State 
beyond our mlllt8u*y capacity to carry them 
out. 

But General Bradley, appearing before the 
Senate committee a week ago last Thurs¬ 
day, made the astounding statement that the 
United States may have more diplomatic 
commitments than we can carry out mili¬ 
tarily at the present time. 

I believe the policy of open covenants, 
openly arrived at, advocated by Woodrow 
Wilson would do more to restore and pre¬ 
serve peace than any diplomatic deals made 
In secrecy and withheld from the people who 
must pay the price of their fulfillment. 

At this time 1 want to discuss one phase 
of the Korean struggle which is too little 
understood by our people. Let me try to 
clear away some of the confusion so that we 
can have a clear understanding of the great 
need for clear thinking and clear decisions 
from our Government. 

It has developed In these hearings that 
we have surrendered the right of independent 
action In International affairs to the United 
Nations. 

Testimony has been given disclosing that 
decisions agreed upon by the heads of our 
Military Establishment and the State Depart¬ 
ment. and approved by the President, have 
been vetoed by our allies In the United Na¬ 
tions. 

Those countries, with mere token contri¬ 
butions to the fight against aggression In 
Korea, have been responsible for scuttling 
most of the proposals of General MacArthur 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

When you ask the reason, Secretary Ache- 
son will toll you: "We cannot go It alone. 
We cannot stand without allies. We must 
not offend them or we shall be left alone and 
friendless in a hostile world." 

But I would like to ask: 

"It they walk away from us, where will 
they go? How will they stand without us? 
Who will provide the funds for their rearma¬ 
ment? Who will supply the ships and planes 


and food and military supplies they need so 
urgently?" 

They know that without our help they 
haven’t a chance to escape enslavement un¬ 
der the tyranny of Red Russia. 

Now 1 want to call your attention to one 
of the most alarmlhg developments In the 
Truman-Acheson attitude toward Commu¬ 
nist China. 

You must remember that when the con¬ 
flict In the Far East comes to an end the 
terms of peace will be negotiated by the 
United Nations, and the United States. 

Recently Secretary Acheson made it known 
that if a caase-llre agreement was reached 
he would be willing to discuss the admission 
of Red China to the United Nations and the 
surrender of Formosa to the Chinese Com¬ 
munists. 

And he further stated that while we are 
opposed to the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations and are opposed to turning 
Formosa over to the Communlste, we would 
not exercise the veto power if a majority in 
the United Nations voted against us. 

That proposition, my fellow Pennsyl¬ 
vanians, is appeasement in Its worst form. 

It would be a dishonorable betrayal of 
every American boy who Is fighting in Korea 
In the cause of freedom and Justice to help 
the brutal march of armed aggression. 

It would be shameful abandonment of the 
cause for which heroic American boys paid 
with their lives on foreign soil, far from their 
homes and loved ones. 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, it must be clear 
that the military policies and the strategy 
of this war are not being decided by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who are best qualified 
to do so. 

Those decisions are being made by the 
same leaders who sold China Into the hands 
of the Communists and by our allies in the 
United Nations who value trade with the 
enemy above hope for peace and freedom. 

That calls for the Immediate dismissal of 
Dean Acheson as Secretary of State and a 
thorough housecleanlng In the State De¬ 
partment. 

'This is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capitol. X will be with you 
again In 2 weeks. Thank you for your at¬ 
tention. 


Happenings in Washington, Program No. 44 
(By United States Senator Edward Martin, 
of Pennsylvania) 

This is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation's Capital, and bringing you an¬ 
other dlscuBSion of happenings in Washing¬ 
ton. 

First let me tell you how much I appre¬ 
ciate the many messages of cheer and en¬ 
couragement 1 received during my Illness. 

Also I want to extend my thanks to my 
friends and colleagues, Congressman Van 
Zandt and Congressman Gavin, for the in¬ 
teresting and Informative talk they gave 2 
weeks ago when they substituted for me on 
this program. I am sincerely grateful for 
their valuable assistance. 

In recent weeks Congress has been en¬ 
gaged in battling with an enemy whose de- 
fltruotlve force can wreck the whole eco¬ 
nomic structure of the United States. 

That enemy is inflation. It is the rising 
spiral of price increases which robs the 
American dollar of Its purchasing power and 
brings cruel hardship to a large percentage 
of our population. 

It brings the worst harm to the great ma¬ 
jority of our people who live on fixed In¬ 
comes. the white-collar worker, the aged and 
retired who depend upon the return from 
their invested savings, and those who re¬ 
ceive pensions or annuities. 

Every housewife who has struggled to make 
ends meet knows how rising prices at the 
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Store make n tnqsoasfble for ber to Imy the 
things her family needs and should hate. 

I dont mean fancy goods or luxurfea. 
Many famiHei have been deprived of actual 
necessities because Inflatfan baa stolen a eub- 
stantiai portion of the wor k er s * wages. 

In eonalderiiig this aertous problem we 
must reallw, of coa r se , that there Is no 
magic formula by which we can have low 
pncee. high wages, and big profits all at the 
same time. 

There la no magic by which Cangreas can 
stop the rite in j^ces overnight merely by 
paa^g a law. 

There are no miracle men In any of the 
agencies of Oovemmcnt created to deal with 
prices and wages. 

For many years we got along pretty well 
with a soimd, natural law that maintained 
a balanced economy without Oovemment 
help. 

It was not passed by Congress. It was 
not written m the law books. 

It was the ancient law of stqpply and de¬ 
mand. 

That law regulated the price we had to 
pay for things without controls and with¬ 
out an army of administrators. Investiga¬ 
tors. enforcement officers, and others on 
the public payroll. 

It operated as an Integral part of the 
free-enterprise system of the United 
States. 

It was supported by open competition In 
the market place. 

It gave Incentive for the production of 
moare and better goods at a lower price. 

It was the strongest factor In the devel¬ 
opment of the giant produettve capacity of 
American industry. 

It created our ability to otrt-produce any 
other nation in the world. 

When we were phmged into the Korean 
conflict a year ago, production for ctvlltan 
needs was at a high peak. It became neces¬ 
sary to expand military production as rap¬ 
idly as possible in preparation for any 
eventuality. Including the possibility of all- 
out war on a global scale. 

Materials needed ter the manufacture of 
guns, tanks, planes, ships, and other weap¬ 
ons of war c\tt riiarply into the supply of 
civilian goods. 

Some businessmen, expecting to reap a 
harvest of big proftta, ruiffied out to boy. 
CoMumera Inereased their |mr<dMBCs be¬ 
cause they expected there would be short¬ 
ages. 

In the meantime. Government apendlng 
added bUtions to the money sup^y, in¬ 
creasing the Inflationary pressure and 
started a new upsurge of prices. 

Congress recognised the danger and in 
September we enacted the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act of 1950. Thu act gave the 
President greatly increased power to impose 
ceilings on prices and wages, to restrict con¬ 
sumer credit, and to MtaiiH«h priorities and 
allocations for critical materials. 

It aleo gave the President power to seise or 
requisition materiaU and faclUtles, includ¬ 
ing real estate, necenary for national de¬ 
fense. 

It authorized the President to make loans 
to private bustnesa for riic expansion of pro- 
thsetkMi nad to guarantee flnaneial institu¬ 
tions against lOMes incurred in 
defense eontracts. 

The PrssklBiit, in a message to Congress, 
had asked lor some of these powers. But 

he did not aak for authority to fix pricMM and 
wages. Be took the poeltson that such action 
was not neeassary. 

But time and costly cnperlenee have proven 
that the President was wrong. 

The dangers of inflation have Ineretaad 
tremendously and the problem of combating 


It has been made much more dlffleult be¬ 
cause the President failed to impose price 
and wage controls when they could have 
been used most effectively to cheek rising 
prices. 

When the XUfense Production Act of 19S0 
was passed I urged the President to freeae 
prices and wag^ immediately clear across 
the board, and even to roll them back to 
June as. hut Mr. Truman refused. Ee told a 
news coufermme that Senator MaairiH was 
Tnlstakeix about tbs need tear such controls. 

In a State-wide broadcast to the peopis of 
Pennsylvania. I said X had great feaca of in¬ 
flation unleaa effective eontrols were imposed 
at once to protect the conaumers of our Na¬ 
tion. 

in that broadeast I said: 

**I hope the President will uee the powera 
granted in this blB immediately. 

"Everyone knows that prloea an constantly 
moving upward. With inereased CKnrem- 
ment ^pending for defense they will niSh 
even higher. Labor is already demanding 
wage Inereaaes to meet the rising coat of liv¬ 
ing. Artificial shortages have been created 
by some unaerupukma bu slnes a m en to extort 
higher profits from ths public. 

'Unless eontrols are put Into effect at 
once, clear serces the board, we will have a 
race between pricn and wages that will 
mean a dangerous mflation. 

"Let me say that we cannot have wage 
control withotzt price eoncred. Neither can 
WB have effective price control without wage 
control. They must go together." 

On September 1, In a discuesion of the de¬ 
fense production bill on the Senate floor, 
I repeated that statement and 1 added: 

"If we are to halt runaway spiraling of 
the cost of living, controls must be placed 
simultaneously on both prices and wages, 
clear acroes the hoard. In my opinion that 
is the only system of controls which has any 
chance of working." 

It is difficult to estimate how much the 
President'e failure to take prompt action coat 
the Amwican people. 

Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization Ad¬ 
ministrator, stated r«:ently that Inflation 
haa added 121,000.000,000 to consumers’ Uv- 
ing costs since January 1950. That period, 
of course, inoludea 6 months of rising prices 
prior to the Korean war. 

Another frightening figure waa given by 
the Secretary of Defense, Oen«ral Marshall, 
when be testified before a House Banking 
and Currency Committee hearing a month 
ago. He said that the enormoue increase in 
prices has already reduced the value 
of defense approprlattons for 1961 by 
$7,000,000,000. 

In other wurda, the defenM Ices from In¬ 
flation is very close to the total amount ct 
additlonml revenue that the Gkrvefnment will 
collect under the new tax bill now being 
written. 

But the worst fMture of the situation 
grows out of the stubborn refusal of the 
Truman administration to attack the fund¬ 
amental causes of inflation’—uncontrolled 
and extravagant spending by Governmant, 
excessive public debt, and unsound fiscal 
polldea. 

Somewhere along the road we will have to 
put on the brakes or else face the danger of 
wrecking the whole economy of the United 
Sta^ . lhat would mean national bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

In bis recent radio talk to the Nation, 
President ITuman made this slgniflcfmt 
statement, and I quote; 

"If inflation gets away from us and wrecks 
our savings and ruins our aconomy, it would 
be the easiest victory the Kremlin woifld 
hope for. Communist Bosiia would win the 


whole world to toeaUtarianlam without fir¬ 
ing a shot." 

Then he said, and again I quote; 

"Ttola fight we have to make is not a parti¬ 
san fight It strikes al! the people in all 
parties. This Is a fight for everyone to 
join—a fight for the very life of the Nation." 

Yes. my fellow Pennsylvanians, it is a 
fight to pre s e r v e our Bepulfile as a land of 
liberty and freedo m of the mdtvidiial. 

It to a fight which can end In crushing 
defeat unless we build our economic defense 
as well as our military strength. 

And more important than eontrefis and 
restrictions—more important than concen¬ 
trating unlimited power in the Truman bu¬ 
reaucracy—to to curtail all Government 
spendmg not connected with national de¬ 
fense. 

The first step in that direction should be 
tLe scrapping of all the soclaltottc schemes 
that pretend to give the people something for 
nothing. 

Next we should return to a sound currency 
and restore fiscal policies that will prevent 
watering our money with printing-press 
dollars. 

Next we should adopt a tax program that 
will pay the cost of our defense preparations 
on a pay-as-we-go basto. 

But Mr. Truman in hto broadcast made no 
mention of these things. Re proposed only 
greater power to contrcA, not only prices, 
but all business and industry. 

When the Truman admlntotratlon sub¬ 
mitted its draft of the new defense produc¬ 
tion bill it contained a provision to license 
every business dealing in material or services 
under price regulation. It was argued that 
such a license system could be used to put 
out of business any person or firm that vio¬ 
lated controls. 

I am happy to report that this dictatorial 
proposal was overwhelmingly rejected by 
both the Senate and the House committees. 

Of course, none of us has any sympathy for 
law violators but such a drastic program 
could open the way for its misuse for politi¬ 
cal ptuposes. Also It could impose unwar¬ 
ranted punishment upon innocent victims. 
Some of the control regulations are so com¬ 
plex that even a Philadelphia lawyer can’t 
understand them. 

The American people do not like controls. 
Under normal peacetime conditions they will 
resist every attempt by the Gover nme nt to 
place restrictions upon the freedom of the 
individual. 

But in times of emergency, when the 
safety and security of our Nation to threat¬ 
ened. they are willing to give up a portion of 
their freedom in order to strengthen the 
defense of our liberty and independence. 

However, in making this and every other 
sacrifice that may be needed, tiiey have the 
right to demand that aU restrictions be re¬ 
moved at the earliest pcarible date, eon- 
slstcnt with national secfiurity. 

Next Wednesday we will ceietsrmte the one 
hundred and eeventy-flfth anniveriary of 
American independence. 

We marit this Fourth of July at a time 
when freedom In the United States and in 
the world to facing its supreme test. 

As part of the Natton’s obeervaitce it to 
planned to hold a token seeaion of Oongrees 
in Independence Hall where liberty waa 
proclaimed throughout the land, unto all the 
inhabitants thereof. 

This should serve to recall our debt to the 
founding fathers and to Izrqnresa upon every 
Amridcan the sacred obligation to protect 
and preserve the greet freedoms we enjoy 
as Americana. 

This is Kb MAxmr, speaking to you from 
the Nation's Capital. X will be vrlth you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your at¬ 
tention. 
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Three MUlion Children in United States 
Attend Shockingly Bad Schools 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGHS. MITCHELL 

OF WASHZKQTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday, July 25,1951 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
distressing shortcomings of the Nation’s 
educational plant outlined by Mr. Stacy 
Jones in the current Parents' magazine 
article should be called to the attention 
of Congress and of the people. And. 
under unanimous consent. I insert the 
article In the Appendix of the Rgcoro. 

We cannot afford an educational plant 
which fails to prepare the youth of the 
Nation for the future. Pull utilization 
of defense and civilian production po¬ 
tentials will demand a constantly more 
skillful citizenry. 

It is time we had an accurate account¬ 
ing of the cost to the Nation of bad or 
missing school facilities. I am sure the 
cost would stagger the imagination and 
make appear small in contrast the funds 
now asked for school building. 

The effectiveness of any defense pro¬ 
gram depends upon the ability of the 
people who carry the gun or operate the 
machine. The effectiveness is definitely 
affected by the schooling of the indi¬ 
vidual. 

The article follows: 

Children America Forgot—Three Million 

Children Right Here in These United 

States Have Shockingly Bad Schools, If 

Any 

(By Stacy Jones) 

If you were living today with your serv¬ 
iceman husband near the Tinker Air Force 
Base, in Midwest City, Okla., you might toe 
hopelessly anticipating the prospect of 
sending your child to class In an abandoned 
coal bln, come to the beginning of this 
school year. If husband Fred were sta¬ 
tioned at the Wrlght-Patterson Air Force 
Base, near Dayton, Ohio. Fred Jr., would be 
learning his multiplication tables In a once- 
abandoned building, constructed when 
Ulysses S. Grant was President of the United 
States. In winter, in this building, heat 
comes courtesy of a pot-bellied stove. In 
any season of the year, there is no plumbing 
at all. Whether it's June or January, each 
time a child wants to go to the toilet he has 
to cross a busy highway to get there. 

If you were married to an engineer, about 
to go to work In the H-bomb plant of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, to be set on 
200,000 acres along the Savannah River in 
South Carolina, your child would not fare 
any better. He might And no classroom In 
the countryside near the project. Although 
the H-bomb plant Is expected to bring in at 
least 25,000 children of new families within 
the next 3 years, all the available classroom 
space on the development is already choked 
to capacity. If you and your husband found 
a home across the river In Richmond County, 
your child wouldn’t be any better off as to 
schools. Because Richmond County, al¬ 
ready pressed by Federal personnel from 
Camp Gordon, from two Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration hospitals, from an arsenal, from 
Clark Hill Dam, has 6,000 children without 
classrooms now. They are meeting In 
churches, on tho stages of auditoriums, In 
private houses, and in empty storerooms. 


As an atomic scientist, your husband 
might be ordered to Paducah, Ky., where 
the Atomic Energy Commission is presently 
constructing a $350,000,000 gaseous diffusion 
plant to manufacture uranium 235. But in 
the area around sleepy little Paducah, the 
school population has been shrinking stead¬ 
ily for the past 10 years. Old buUdlngs 
have been abandoned in favor of consoli¬ 
dated schools. The schools' ex-personnel 
has been looking for, and finding, other work. 
Today, with the new AEC plant in the process 
of being built, it is true that Paducah has 
been shocked wide awake. In all good faith, 
the town is frantically attempting to re¬ 
expand its educational facilities to meet the 
Inevitable Influx of new hordes of school- 
age children. But Paducah is running up 
against the hard wall of a complicated eco¬ 
nomic problem. The high wages of the 
Atomic Energy Commission itself have lured 
school Janitors and school bus drivers and 
school teachers away from their old board 
of education jobs into new and much more 
lucrative Federal positions. (The ABC pays 
$12 a day to ex-Janitors whose wages, pre- 
vlo-’sly, had been about $4 a day.) Bo next 
fall, Paducah, Ky.—home of this country’s 
newest uranium 236 plant—may have inade¬ 
quate school staffs and have to use tempo¬ 
rary schoolhouses. 

lu many defense-affected areas the class¬ 
rooms which do exist are already miserably 
overburdened. Many of the schools oper¬ 
ate on half time, with two shifts of students 
using the same desks every day. 

Luckily, this critical state of affairs is not 
Nation-wide, Although there are children 
without proper schools elsewhere, it Is en¬ 
demic primarily to America’s defense-af¬ 
fected vicinities—small towns where new 
defense plants or military posts are being 
reactivated or expanded. The arrival of 
thousands upon thousands of defense work¬ 
ers and/or military personnel with families 
has completely flooded the schools in these 
communities. 

But the appalling statistics of this chil¬ 
dren's crisis are a measure of its national 
Importance' Right this minute, at least 810,- 
000 sons and daughters In these Unlt'»d 
States are without schools. They are being 
packed In with the 2.200,000 other pupils 
who, as of now, comprise the total student 
population of all the defense-affected areas 
in the country. This means that, as a direct 
result of Federal activity, more than 3,000,- 
000 Amoricuii children don’t have proper 
schools, TTicy are children America forgot 
in its rush to build defense plants and Army 
Installations. Nobody knows how many more 
millions will be drastically affected as the 
Nation’s defense activities continue their 
mushroom growth. 

Who Is responsible for the shameful failure 
of the most scicntiflcally and culturally ad¬ 
vanced country in the world to provide ade¬ 
quately for Its own children’s education— 
and so, for Its own future. Last year, Con¬ 
gress officially accepted the responblblllty. It 
admitted that It wasn’t fair to expect com¬ 
munities, In which huge new defense plants 
were being built and communities where 
Army camps are being expanded, to finance 
the construction and maintenance of addi¬ 
tional schools needed to take care of the new, 
sudden Influx of children. Besides gorging 
the schools in defense areas with more chil¬ 
dren than they can handle, the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment further handicaps the very same 
schools In another way. When it moves into 
a locality with an Army camp or a defense 
project, it removes the suddenly Govern¬ 
ment-owned land from the district's tax 
rolls. A congressional committee has calcu¬ 
lated that land which the United States owns 
now Inside America’s school districts would— 
tf the Government could be assessed for it— 
bring into these money-strapped communi¬ 
ties about $186,200,000 annually In school 
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taxes. In Its last session, Congress passed 
an act which provided that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment should pay its fair share in the erec¬ 
tion of the new schools needed in the de¬ 
fense-affected areas throughout the country. 
But When appropriations time came around, 
Congress voted less than a tenth of the sum 
to which the act’s formula would have en¬ 
titled the country’s defense-affected school 
districts. Even if the funds are doubled by 
a supplemental appropriation, almost noth¬ 
ing in the way of school construction can 
be accomplished by the beginning of the 
next school year. 

Briefly, this is the legislative case history 
of the defense-affected schools’ scandal. 
Public Law 816, the act which provides Fed¬ 
eral aid for school construction in defense- 
affected areas, accepts the Government’s re¬ 
sponsibility to pay for such new schools In 
proportion to the number of children It 
forces on any given district. The appropria¬ 
tion of $46,600,000 voted for this year proved 
to be shockingly Inadequate. Under the 
law's formula $350,000,000 would have been 
needed. 

So the United States Office of Education 
got an assignment in arithmetic. Seven, 
hundred and forty-eight defense-affected 
districts had filed applications lor aid on 
more than 1,000 school-building projects. 
In all, these districts asked for about $200,- 
000,000—or about $150,000,000 less than the 
$350,000,000 to which the law would entitle 
them. Although most of these crowded dis¬ 
tricts have already borrowed and taxed them¬ 
selves to the limit, they proposed to spend, 
anyhow, about $100,000,000 of their own 
money. 

Prom these figures, you can calculate the 
pay-off. The Office of Education is over 
$100,000,000 short of funds which have been 
requested by the distressed school districts, 
this Department Is required to allot what¬ 
ever money is at its disposal In order of “ur¬ 
gency of need.’’ In practice, it works out 
so that the very worst cases get some finan¬ 
cial aid from the Government, but the oth¬ 
ers get none at all. One harassed educa¬ 
tion official said, “I feel like a father who 
has 10 barefoot children, and only enough 
money for 2 pairs of shoes.” 

Actually, here Is how those precious, woe¬ 
fully inadequate $46,500,000 are being spent. 
Funds were set aside to meet the most press¬ 
ing demands for new schools at military 
bases and $2,600,000 went for temporary 
school buildings, chiefly at the Savannah 
River and Paducah AEC developments. 
This left only $31,500,000 to fill $200,000,000 
worth of requests from 748 districts. Out 
of this, tentative allotments were made to 
75 cases. 

The President has recommended a sup¬ 
plemental appropriation of $60,000,000. But 
even with this, the United States Office of 
Education would still be short $103,000,000 
of what the schools asked. At this writing, 
the fate of the President’s recommendation 
is unknown. 

Fortunately, the schools fare somewhat 
better under Public Law 874, which Is aimed 
not at scchool construction, but at school 
maintenance and operation in defense-af¬ 
fected areas. Congress appropriated $28,- 
600,000 for these matters, to be divided pro 
rata. More than 1,000 eligible districts will 
get about three-quarters of the money to 
which the law’s formula entitles them. But 
this doesnt’ solve the problem of how to op¬ 
erate and maintain a school for whose ex¬ 
istence Congress failed to provide. 

Around the Wrlght-Patterson Air Force 
Base, where school children must crosS' a 
heavily trafficked Ohio State highway to go 
to the privies, the Government not only re¬ 
moved taxable property from the rolls, but 
it also left a school bond Issue standing 
against the remaining non-Federal property. 
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Cn top of this, tm-exompt Federal housing 
was constructed In town, and federally 
owned plants were leased to prirate com¬ 
panies which were also exempted from taxa¬ 
tion. 

There is ytit another legal loophole which 
fculs up the country's attempts to provide 
decent education for Its defen8e>ajRreeted 
children. The law requires that a school 
district's application for funds be based on 
average dally attendance for the current 
year. Obviously then, a town like Paducah, 
which will house the ABC's new uranium 
236 plant, can only helplessly anticipate the 
arrival of thousands of new school children 
In time lor next term. It cannot request 
funds for children who will be, but are not 
yet. in attendance at Its schools. 

As the mother of a school-age hoy or girl 
and the wife of a defense worker or a mili¬ 
tary man, you would face educational set¬ 
ups just as shameful as the ones In Paducah 
and the Wright-Patterson Air Base at many, 
many smaller camps throughout the coun¬ 
try. The Chanute Air Force Base, for in¬ 
stance, Is the sole business of Rantoul, HI. 
Next year, school attendance will probably 
be eight times as large as it was in 1940. 
The town has long ago outgrown Its schools. 

Let's say your husband Is an Instructor In 
the weather school on the base. You. your 
husband, and your two sons rent an apart¬ 
ment with two bedrooms In a converted 
private garage in town. You have no yard 
and no front porch to call your own, so your 
boys play after school In vacant lots. 

Rantoul *8 elementary school Is, naturally, 
full up. So your sons travel by bus to tem¬ 
porary claasrooms on the base. These class¬ 
rooms were hastily created by putting up 
flimsy partitions in the hospital wards. Each 
room might hold 20 children In reasonable 
comfort. But there are 35 kids In Jimmy's 
room and 45 In Prank’s. The partitions 
aren’t soundproof, so the children are in¬ 
evitably distracted by what goes on next 
door. There is practically no blackboard 
space. It Is unbearably hot on sunny fall 
days. 

All the children must go without outdoor 
recess and play because their shouts might 
disturb the convalescent men In the hospital 
buildings. There Is no gymnasium or audi¬ 
torium, and therefore, no physical educa¬ 
tion or visual-aids program. Because the 
kids have no cafeteria either, your boys travel 
home again for lunch. But since they are 
In different classes, they come and go at 
different times. So you prepare breakfast 
and lunch for them separately, as a dally 
routine. 

Moreover, you have been Informed that 
the hospital ward classrooms are only loans 
from the base. In case of an epidemic, they 
will have to be reconverted for the use of 
patients within 34 hours. But epidemic or 
not, the school board has been on notice 
that it will have to return the rooms to the 
base by this fall. 

Rantoul and 21 other Illinois school dis¬ 
tricts which are similarly affected asked for 
Federal aid for schools. Rantoul was lucky. 
The town received more than $1,000,000 for 
a new school. But Rantoul t\irned out to 
be one of only four to get construction funds. 

On the Pacific coast, with Its heavy con¬ 
centration of naval and air force bases, 
school conditions In defense-affected com¬ 
munities are as bad. If not worse. A dis¬ 
tracted mother in Atomic City, Idaho, a ham¬ 
let near another A£C project, wrote recently 
to President Truman. She told him that 
the mothers in Atomic City had to drive their 
children 26 miles to a hl^ school. 28 miles 
to a grade school, and 83 to a junior high. ^ 
She begged blm. In the name of the town, « 
for a local school, in Roswell. N. Mex., the | 
dilapidated school buUdlng outside Walker 1 
Air Force Base has coal stoves and outdoor 
toilets. 


Detroit ts another good—or more aooQ- 
rately a bad—example at a metn^Uten 
area which has never recovered from its tre¬ 
mendous growth during WarM War H. 
Within 10 miles of Detroit's city hall, schools 
exist where wells and outslds privies srs 
used In lieu of toilet facilities. 

It is Inevitable that these Intolerable 
school conditions will perxnanently soar the 
children who are suffering from them now. 
Bkrl James McGrath, United States Com¬ 
missioner of Bduoation, puts It like this 
"When a child becomes 6 years old and finds 
no school to go to, there is no way wt can 
repair the damage 3 or 4 years later. Amer¬ 
ica’s children cannot be put into educational 
cold storage for the duration of the oner- 
gency and then later be moved into an aca¬ 
demic hothouse for forced growth." 

Well, why doesn't Congress appropriate 
enough money to meet Its own formula for 
Federal aid to schools In defense-affected 
areas, you may well ask? What happened to 
that other $160,000,000 which Oongresa 
might have voted for school construction 
this year, but did not? The answer is ob¬ 
vious, Ironical, and it could be fatal to the 
future of this country—unless every out¬ 
raged American citlsen brings the tragic 
case of this country's forgotten children to 
the attention of bis home-district Congress¬ 
man at once. 

In the vast, hurried build-up erf military 
Installations, atom-bomb projects and In¬ 
dustrial plants all over the country, Con¬ 
gress has short-changed the children In 
defense communities. 

Congress has apparently not yet recog¬ 
nised that the most powerful Nation in the 
history of the world win be only as effective 
In securing the peace as the minds of men 
can make It. The 3.000,000 children, caught 
now in the cultural and intellectual trap of 
defective schools, are the men pnd women 
of America’s tomorrow. If we continue to 
sacrifice their schooling—the making of 
their minds—to expediency, we may well be 
sacrificing the future of this country. 

Write or wire to your Congressman urging 
him to vote the appropriations necessary to 
meet the school needs of these forgotten 
children. 


Neolho Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 

or KANSAS 

IN TBB BOUSE OF REPRBSBNTATZVEB 

Wednesday, July 25. 1951 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in con¬ 
nection with the disastrous flood that 
has just taken place in Kansas, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert the following editorial taken from 
the Parsons Sun. one of the leading daily 
newspapers in southeast Kansas: 

Neosho Ftoon Control 

The greatest flood In Neosho River history 
has raised an Inevitable question: What can 
be done to prevent a repetition of such a 
disaster? 

The United States engineers have a plan 
for flood control on the Cottonwood and 
Neosho Rivers. It involves four dams on the 
Cottonwood and the upper Neosho at a cost 
of some $86,000,000. 

The series of dams would absolutely con¬ 
trol floods on the U]^wr branches of the 
river; it would reduce the peak overflows In 
the lower valley. An engineers* estimate Is 
that 6 to 7 feet of water would have been ^ 


taken off laat week*! orett In this area had 
the dams been in operation. 

That means. In event all tour dama are 
constructed, southern Neosho County and all 
of Labette County would be spared from the 
most devastating floods. Six to seven feet 
off of last week's high mark would put the 
peak at about the 1$48 record, which was bad 
but much less so than the recent catastrophe. 

The Neosho River has a history of frequent 
floods. Its record in that respect may be 
equaled only by the Marais des Cygnes In 
Kansas. Floods ranging tram mild overflows 
to the all-time high of last we^ occur on 
the Neosho as often as two or three Umes a 
year. 

The Army engineers have a plan for con¬ 
trolling those floods. Even the most ardent 
flood-control boostera on the river admit it 
isn’t a complete and foolproof program, but 
still it is a big step In the right direction. 

The Sun has viewed the over-all national 
flood-contred program of the engineers with 
mixed emotions. It never has questioned 
the wisdom of flood control on the Neosho 
River; the only question has been the most 
effective methods to be followed. 

After the recent disaster, there lent much 
room left for debate. The water must be 
Impounded at or near Its source If calamity 
Is to be averted. That means, lor better or 
for worse, big dams. They wouldn’t have 
stopped all of last week's overflow; they 
would have saved much of the valley from 
the devastation which has come upon it. 

Estimates are that damage In the Cotton¬ 
wood and Neosho watersheds from the flood 
will reach $60,000,000. That may be high¬ 
er it could be low. If it is blgh. It won’t be 
very hlgb. The engineers’ contemplated 
$36,000.(^ expenditure for the four dams 
thus will be no more than the damage last 
week, and probably a lot less. 

The engineers have a plan; this area can 
do no less than give It all-out support. 
There should be no repeat performance of 
the 1951 disaster, If human efforts can pre¬ 
vent It. 

The dams can’t be built overnight. The 
first step Is to secure $250,000 planning 
money from Congress this year lor Strawn 
dam. If that is Iniduded In the new Federal 
budget, the next step will come a year hence 
when appropriations for the dam Itself must 
be secured. 

Residents of this area can Inform their 
United States Senators. Schoeppel and Cabl- 
80 N, of the urgency of providing the plan¬ 
ning money this year. They can give moral 
and financial support to the Neosho-Cotton- 
wood Flood Control Association which is 
spearheading the fight lor the dams on the 
two rivers. 

Action will be necessarily slow, but no 
time can be lost If effective measures are 
to be taken at the first possible moment. 
The engineers may not have the complete 
answer, but It is the only one Immediately 
available and should be accepted by the 
Neosho Valley as the chief hope of prevent¬ 
ing the river from approaching this year’s 
destructive stage again. 


The Effect of Price Control on the 
Textile Indnstrj 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. W.J. BRYAN DORN 

or eOUTH CAROLINA 

m IBE BOUSE OF REPBE8BNTAT1VEB 
Wedneadavt July 25, 1951 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I represent 
one of the greatest textile manufacturing 
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districts In the world. Many thousands 
of my people labor daily in these great 
plants. 

These people have been loyal Ameri¬ 
cans for generations. They always do 
more than their part in times of national 
emergency. During World War II not 1 
day was lost by any of these mills in the 
Third South Carolina District. They 
operated night and day weaving cloth 
for the Armed Forces. 

Management and labor enjoy a beauti¬ 
ful relationship in South Carolina. They 
are united in wishing to see the textile 
industry grow and prosper. 

My people view with alarm and appre¬ 
hension the increasing power of the 
Federal Government, reaching its bu¬ 
reaucratic tentacles into every phase of 
American life. Government meddling 
and red tape has created confusion in 
the textile industry. Bureaucrats who 
have little knowledge of this industry are 
administering the present price-control 
program. The textile people have not 
even been represented in the high policy 
councils of the OPA dictatorship. When 
our mills are forced to curtail because of 
foolish Government policy, the working 
people suffer. 

The following letter was written to me 
by people who actually work and sweat 
in a large cotton mill in my district. 
These people ought to be heard and their 
opinions considered. They are the ones 
who are forced to pay high taxes. They, 
as public-spirited American citizens, hate 
to see their money wasted by this orgy 
of Federal spending. They want free¬ 
dom from fear and freedom from too 
much government. 

EasLET, S. C , July 23, 1951 
Hon. William J. Brtan Dorn, 

Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D C 

Dear Mr. Dorn: As cotton-textile opera- 
tivcB, we want to write you our ideas about 
controls. We had a very small cotton crop 
last year and the farmers this year have 
planted 58 percent more acreage at the re¬ 
quest of the Government and expect an in¬ 
crease in production of 60 to 70 percent, 
which will relieve the raw-cotton shortage. 

Soon after the Korean war began the tex¬ 
tile Industry did its part by increasing pro¬ 
duction to take care of civilian and mllitaiy 
needs, reaching peak production in January, 
February, and March. However, in January 
1961, our Government, by issuing price-fixing 
and control orders, demoralized the industry. 
On account of this Government interference 
the textile operatives are very unhappy as ex¬ 
tended vacations and curtailed schedules are 
beginning to be felt throughout the Industry. 

We would like very much to see the abol¬ 
ishment of the OPS, for with its numerous 
orders and counterorders the industry is in 
so much confusion that we can see no hope 
for normal operations for a long time, and, 
unless we should have an all-out war, we see 
no excuse for controls of any kind. How¬ 
ever, should war come, we stand ready, to 
the best of our ability, to do our part in 
seeing that production will supply the needs 
of both civilian and military requirements. 
Yours very truly, 

B. O. Allen. J. R. McNeely, D. M. Under¬ 
wood, L. A. Ross, J. L. Hayes, Fred A. 
Hamilton. H. S. Hughey, Sam Thomas. 
Cal B. McGohe, E. H. Atkins, Lowell 
Southerland, Weldon Carmas, J. S. 
BapTwell, James Adkins, Claude Peace, 
B. S. Haider. 


Tribute to Miit Kathorine Unroot 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ALEXi^DER WILEY 

or wnKONSiN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last eve¬ 
ning the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
1 . 0 x 1 of Dr. Martha M. Eliot to be Di¬ 
rector of the United States Children's 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. 

I should like to say just a few words 
with regard to her distinguished pred¬ 
ecessor. Miss Katharine P. Lenroot, of 
Superior, Wis., who resigned recently. 

Miss Lenroot had announced her re¬ 
tirement at a time when I was in Europe 
with the Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee. and so this has been the first 
possible occasion for me to say a lew 
words in tribute to this splendid Ameri¬ 
can woman leader—daughter of one of 
the great Senators of the United States 
and of the Badger State. Hon. Irvine 
Lenroot, and in her own right the long¬ 
time Chief of the United States Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau. 

I cannot imagine a single field more 
satisfying, more productive of good, 
more important in terms of the Nation’s 
future, than that of service to America’s 
children. In this field Katharine Len¬ 
root has for so long excelled that her 
name, like that of Dr. Eliot, has become 
synonymous with the modern concept of 
developing the potentialities of children 
and giving them every possible break 
that a wise and sound nation can. 

She has not, however, confined her 
activities solely to the children of this 
land, but during 36 years of Government 
work has contributed of her great talents 
to the children of the U. N. and of the 
world. 

We of America’s Dairyland are proud 
of Katharine Lenroot, and proud of the 
tradition of service of which she and 
her late distinguished father have been 
such shining examples. We wish her all 
of the very best. We know that one so 
active as she cannot close the curtain 
completely down on so splendid a career, 
but that we can count on her for con¬ 
tinued service for good causes. 

Let me add a brief biographical note. 
Katharine Lenroot was named head of 
the United States Children’s Bureau in 
1934 by President Roosevelt. She be¬ 
came the third woman to hold that job. 
Previously she had served as Acting Chief 
of the Bureau. 

She was born at Superior, Wis., on 
March 8, 1891, and was graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin In 1912. 
The following year she was appointed a 
deputy of the Wisconsin State Indus¬ 
trial Commission, a post which she re¬ 
signed to join the staff of the Children’s 
Bureau In January 1915. Her salary at 
that time was $1,200 a year. She became 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau in 1922. 

In 1935 she served as president of the 
National Conference of Social Work; 
later she also served as executive secre¬ 


tary of the White House Conference on 
Children in Democracy, as an adviser to 
United States delegates to the Interna¬ 
tional Labor Organization Conference at 
Paris in 1945, as secretary of the U. N. 
temporary Social Commission, and as 
United States member of the executive 
committee of the International Chil¬ 
dren’s Emergency Fund. 

I was happy indeed to note that in the 
July 17 Congressional Record the junior 
Senator from New York tMr. Lehman! 
had printed an editorial from the Wash¬ 
ington Post in praise of Miss Lenroot. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record two additional splendid edi¬ 
torials, the first from the Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times, of July 11,1951, and the 
second from the Superior (Wis.) Eve¬ 
ning Telegram of July 14, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials weer ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the Madison (Wis ) Capital Times of 
July 11. 19511 

Wisconsin Is Proud or Katharinx Lknroot 

One of Wisconsin’s great daughters an¬ 
nounced the other day that she is retiring 
from her long and distinguished career of 
public service. She is Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the United States Children's Bureau 
and the daughter of a shining name in Wis¬ 
consin’s history, the late Senator Irvine L. 
Lenroot. 

Katharine Lenroot began the career that 
was to bring her national fame here in the 
State of Wisconsin, as a member of the State 
Industrial Commission. She later went to 
the Children's Bureau in Washington and 
rose rapidly to the position from which she 
has now resigned 

Pew people have brought such selflesB de¬ 
votion to so good a cause as Katharine Len- 
root brought to her Job of defending and 
protecting the children of this Nation. Her 
rich experience and her limitless capacity for 
understanding and work brought lasting 
benefits to America. In recent years the 
world has borrowed from her through her 
contributions to the welfare programs of the 
United Nations. 

The Nation’s sentiments were well ex¬ 
pressed by the President who paid tribute to 
her as “a tough and persistent champion 
of children’s rights.” 

Wisconsin is grateful to and proud of 
Katharine Lenroot. 


I From the Superior (Wis.) Evening Telegram 
of July 14, 1961] 

Miss Lenroot's Notable Achievement 

Her Superior neighbors Justly take pride 
in the career of Katharine P. Lenroot, one 
phase of which has by her own decision 
been closed this week at the Nation’s Cap¬ 
ital. 

As chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, Miss Lenroot rose to a position of 
eminence not only in her own country, but 
throughout the world wherever people have 
come to recognize the nurture of children as 
a highly Important responsibility that con¬ 
fronts government. She went to Washing¬ 
ton eager to have a part in this line of activ¬ 
ity which was Just emerging as a force con¬ 
taining possibilities for great accomplish¬ 
ment. Encouraged by President Wilson and 
Inspired largely at first by Grace Abbott, Its 
competent director, the Bureau had got only 
well started when the change in administra¬ 
tion found its loyal and far-vlsloned staff 
battling to maintain the ground that had 
been won. 
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Only a comparatlvaly small staff made up 
the department vrhen In 1921 Miss Lenroot, 
upon Miss Abbott's recommendation, was ap¬ 
pointed to succeed her as chief. Less than 
10 years out of school at the University of 
Wisconsin, she was called upon to take over 
the leadership in a nght for the very exist¬ 
ence of the organization to which she and 
her associates were so devoted and In the 
future of which they bad such unbounded 
confidence. 

But Miss Lenroot was well qualified for 
the task. At the University of Wisconsin 
her studies under such professors as Com¬ 
mons and Ross had grounded her well and 
the few years immediately following gradu¬ 
ation she had spent In the Industrial com¬ 
mission of her home State. Furthermore, 
from early childhood she had grown up in 
surroundings that were conducive to the 
development of the spirit of public service 
to which she early decided to dedicate her 
life. In Wisconsin she had witnessed many 
stirring political scenes of which her father, 
the late Irvine L. Lenroot, was an integral 
part. It was no surprise to her to learn that 
even such a vital work as the Children's 
Bureau should be subjected to a fight for its 
life in political Washington. 

In the decade that followed Miss Lenroot's 
first term as Bureau chief Its importance be¬ 
came more fully recognized both by the 
administrative and the legislative depart¬ 
ments of Oovernment. Appropriations fol¬ 
lowed that placed it on a plane with other 
fully recognized activities. Its Influence 
soon was being felt throughout the Nation 
and the goals it set became the aspiration 
of thoughtful leadership in all quarters. 
Under her wise guidance, this Influence 
spread to other nations and other continents 
and Miss Lenroot was sought from many di¬ 
rections for advice and inspiration. 

8uch a career naturally led to Interna¬ 
tional recognition when the United Nations 
organization was brought into being and 
Mies Lenroot was summoned to take part in 
beginning for the world the type of work 
that had built up one of her own country’s 
most cherished possessions. She is still as¬ 
sociated in that work 

Miss Lenroot's plans for the future have 
not been announced but her Superior neigh¬ 
bors well know that these plans will Include 
the use of her great talents and experience 
for the further benefit of all peoples that 
will ever be seeking to build a better genera¬ 
tion to replace the one that went before. 
Superior is well Justified In Its pride for hav¬ 
ing had part in the building of the career 
of such a daughter. 


Koreans Lose the War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday. July 25, 1951 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Sjieaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
submit an editorial from the Topeka 
Dally Capital on the Korean war and 
the dlfflcult situation in which the Ko¬ 
rean people now find themselves. This 
editorial is taken from the paper pub¬ 
lished by former Senator Arthur Capper, 
and I think pretty well explains the ter¬ 
rible tragedy that has taken place in 
Korea: 


KoxxANS Lose the War 

Korea Is a long way off and those of us 
here at home perhaps cannot have any con¬ 
ception of what conditions are like, but re¬ 
ports from that tragic country Indicate that 
the original purpose of the war probably has 
lost all meaning by now. 

No matter how the peace negotiations re¬ 
sult. no matter whether the war is halted or 
whether It continues, the real losers are the 
Korean people both north and south of the 
paraUel. 

While our U. N. delegations haggle over dis¬ 
puted points, while soldiers fight on the field 
of battle, and while peace groups argue over 
terms, the Koreans keep right on wandering 
over their devastated land. 

With thousands of our own people dis¬ 
placed temporarily by floods, we Kansans 
have a broader understanding of what it 
means to be homeless than we could have 
had a few weeks ago. But, bad as the floods 
are, they are In no sense comparable to the 
suffering in Korea. 

It Is estimated that one person In six, 
perhaps one in four, is dead, hurt, or home¬ 
less in Korea’s war which Is now a year old. 

About 3,500,000 persons including women 
and children are war refugees. Entire towns 
have been wiped off the face of the earth. 
In the city of Seoul alone, the tide of war 
swept through five times in separate battles. 
This meant destruction, looting, and an al¬ 
most complete elimination of daily neoessitles 
of life. 

X>urlng this year of tragedy, Koreans by 
the thousands upon thousands have marched 
on foot through bitter cold as well as blister¬ 
ing heut, not stopping to count or bury the 
dead falling along the way. While moss 
starvation was prevented by food brought 
from the United States, starvation and dis¬ 
ease nevertheless have taken a ghastly toll. 

And the worst of It Is that the Koreans 
face the future without hope. 

Some of our people like to believe that 
our forces are fighting for the freedom of 
mankind In Korea, but our diplomatic and 
military blunders to date make It doubtful 
that this will ever be achieved as far as the 
Koreans themselves are concerned. 

Even if the war should halt tomorrow and 
never be resumed, the Koreans have lost. 
They would have been far better off If it had 
never started. 

During World War n it was necessary for 
Allied forces, In order to liberate France and 
some of the other European countries from 
the Germans, to bomb the cities of friendly 
nations. While many friendly to the Allied 
side were killed, the people as a whole wel¬ 
comed this phase of the war because they 
knew it meant future liberty for those who 
survived. Not so in Korea. There is no guar¬ 
antee of any kind, and scarcely even a hope, 
that the Korean people will not eventually 
become Communist-dominated. 

This is the horrible futility of the Korean 
war as it stands today. 

The effect upon our own country has been 
noted for months. The United States never 
engaged In a war so unpopular or so little 
understood. 

No one has been able to explain satis¬ 
factorily why we entered the war, what we 
hoped to gain, or why the war has been con¬ 
ducted in a manner to make a military vic¬ 
tory an impossibility. The peace negotia¬ 
tions, while arousing some hope that our 
troops can be returned home, have been 
bungled badly. 

' As a result, the program of European de¬ 
fense has taken heavy set-backs. With Ko¬ 
rean experiences fresh in mind, many Amer- 
leans are questioning whether we have any 
' business getting Into what could be a great 
- world war. If we cannot settle a compara¬ 
tively small problem in Korea, how can we 
solve the big one shaping up in Europe? 


Secretftry of the Treitnry SojAer Carries 
Propaganda of Paltehoodi on Incomes 
to the Chkago Bend Chih 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

H0N.DANiaA.REED 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 19,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, 1 include the following state¬ 
ment from Free Enterprise News Bul¬ 
letin for June 15, 1951: 

Secrrart or tre Trxasust Snybex CAXsnss 
Propaganda of Falsehoods on Incomes to 
THE Chicago Bond Club 
The Associated Press reports that Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury John M. Snyder, speak¬ 
ing before the Chicago Bond Club, on June 
13, said: 

"The average per capita income in the 
United States today after taxes, will buy al¬ 
most 40 percent more In actual goods and 
services than the average per capita income 
in 1039." 

Mr. Snyder is also quoted as having said; 
"Give us full confidence that the one road¬ 
block to peaceful progress—tne threat of 
Communist aggression—will eventually be 
removed, and that our Nation can then look 
forward to a new era of world peace and 
prosperity. This is our goal." 

Mr. Snyder’s fine statements arc belied by 
the facts, as revealed by the Government’s 
own economic advisers and statisticians. 

Taxes, per se, of necessity include the levies 
by Federal, State, and local governments. 
In comparing what the per capita Income 
will buy lor any specified years, the taxes are 
a fixed obligation, and the remaining In¬ 
come, after the tax liability at all levels. Is 
the measure of purchasing power, which 
coupled with the value of the dollar In the 
market place, gives a true indicator of the 
economic situation 

Tying per capita Income, before taxes, to 
wage gains since 1939. we offer for the record 
the following table showing the real wages 
in the manufacturing Industries since 1930: 


fioSQ doUsr-lt)) 


Year 

Avpr- 

Afro 

hours 

worked 

Avor- 
1 HR*’ 

I hourly 

IWr-ckly 

B'vt’r- 

waf'o 

Pnr- 

rhHsinfj 

power 

ol$l 

III 

mo. 

37.7 

$0 63.3 

$23 86 

$1 00 

$23 86 

1040. 

38.1 

.601 

26 20 

.992 

26. IN) 

1041. 

40 0 

.729 

29 68 

.94.6 

27, 96 

1M2. 

42 0 

.86.3 

.30 0.6 

.863 

31 27 

ma. 

44 0 

961 

43 14 

8m 

31 71 

1944. 

46.2 

1.019 

46 08 

.791 

36.48 

1946. 

43.4 

1.023 

44.41 

43.74 

.774 

34 37 

194C. 

40 4 

1.084 

.718 

31. 39 

1W7. 

40 

1.221 

49 2.') 

.(W) 

' 31 07 

mn. 

40 n 

1.327 

53 !.•) 

.68,3 

30 99 

1049. 

40 0 

1 401 

64 92 

..687 

32 28 

mo. 

40. U 

1.46.') 

69.:43 

.681 

34 31 

1S61 (Fubru* 

. 

40 0 

1 420 

66 80 

.642 

33 37 


The table presented on page 1 of this 
bulletin was compiled from various tables 
presented in the Monthly Labor Review, 
Issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
. the Department of Labor. The purchasing 
power of the dollar was computed on the 
’ basis of the cost-of-living index using the 
average for the years 1935-29 equals 100. 

• It should be remembered that in 1989, the 
average workingman paid little if any Fed¬ 
eral income tax, since the personal exemp¬ 
tion for a married man with no dependents 
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(other than the wife) was $2,500 plus $400 
for each dependent. Today the tax rate 
allows a personal exemption of hut $1,200 
for a married couple, plus an extra $600 for 
those over 65 years of age, plus $600 for each 
additional dependent. Thtw a working¬ 
man earning $23.86 per week in 1839, or a 
total of $1,240.72 for the year would have 
been exempt from Federal income taxes. 
Today, a workingman with a wife only, earn¬ 
ing $56.80 a week or a total of $2,953.60 for 
th$ year will be obliged to pay $255 in Fed¬ 
eral income taxes by the computation on 
the short form for persons with incomes 
under $5,000. 

By deducting the Income tax from the 
total earnings, the remainder for the work¬ 
ing man in February 1951 is $2,698 which 
multiplied by the purchasing power of the 
dollar (54 2 cents) shows a comparable 1939 
Income in purchasing power of $1,462.32, 
The difference between 1961 and 1939 is 
$221.60. which represents an increase of ap¬ 
proximately 18 percent over the 12-year 
period. This is a far cry from Mr. Snyder’s 
40 percent more In actual goods and services. 

THE SITUATION WITH RESPECT TO COMMODITT 
MARKETS 

Based upon reports of the Bureau of La¬ 
bor Statistics on the Dally Index Numbers 
and Spot Primary Market Prices for 28 com¬ 
modities at wholesale, as of June 1, 1951, 
based upon the August 1939 equals lOO. we 
find the following situation; 

Index, August 1939, equals 100; June 1, 
1051, equals 359.6 cents. 

Purchasing power of $1 equals $1; June 1, 
1951. equals 27 8 cents. 


Per capita Income: 

Average, 1939---- $554 20 

Tax liability- 136 95 


Disposable income- 417.26 

Average, 1961_ 1,659.50 

Tax liability. 1961. 437 21 

Disposable Income- 1,222.29 

Purchasing power o^ $1 (mul¬ 
tiply) ..278 


Real disposable income in 1939 

dollars_—___ 339 80 


Tax liability consists of Federal, State, and 
local tuxes averaged against the total popu¬ 
lation. National Income reduced to per 
capita basis by dividing the reported total 
by the population. 

Incidentally, the per capita national debt 
rose from $309.03 in 1939 to $1,696.10 in 
1951. 

The New Deal-Pair Deal adminLstratlon 
continues its well-tried and thoroughly or¬ 
ganized system for control: viz: Patronage, 
propaganda, promises, and deficit spending. 

Paul O. Peters. 


Twelve Million Prisoners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPEESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr, Speaker, from the 
very instant of the infamous arrest of 
Associated Press correspondent William 
Oatis—.through his mockery of a trial, 
and now, in his unjust imprisonment— 
there has been an unceasing demand 


from the American people, and from 
this Congress which represents the 
American people, for the liberation of 
this innocent man. 

■^his Congress cries out for the release 
of William Oatis because he is a fellow 
American. 

This Congress cries out for the release 
of William Oatis because he has become 
the universal symbol of the freedom of 
the press, guaranteed in the Constitu¬ 
tion of this Republic. 

Ijtt us be swift to point the finger of 
accusation at the real persecutors of 
William Oatis. 

But let us be slow to accuse an entire 
nation for the bestial acts of a few. 

William Oatis is not the only prisoner 
in Czechoslovakia. 

There are 12.000,000 prisoners in 
Czechoslovakia. 

According to a 1949 United Nations 
estimate, the entire population of 
Czechoslovakia was 12.463.000. 

Of this number, it is safe to say, 12,- 
000,000 are unwilling prisoners of the 
Ki’emlin. 

The Czechoslovaks, prisoners though 
they are today, are a sturdy and an 
Independent people by nature. 

They are farmers, artisans, artists, 
mechanics, miners, and educators. 

Their wisdom and their courage con¬ 
tributed as much to the progress of their 
geographical area as did the great nat¬ 
ural resources of their land. 

There are large numbers of Americans 
of Czechoslovak origin. My own Ne¬ 
braska is proud of its citizens of Czecho¬ 
slovak ancestry. Pennsylvana, Ohio, Illi¬ 
nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and other 
States have a like pride in the sturdy 
contributors to their progress whose 
forefathers came from this land. 

I know. I have made it a point to 
know. I was born in Czechoslovakia. 

It is common practice today to think 
of the linking of the people of Bohemia- 
Moravia and Slovakia as a new thing— 
an evedt that came about in this Re¬ 
public in 1918. 

But they were joined together a thou¬ 
sand years ago—as the great Moravian 
Empire—in the ninth century. They 
speak different languages but they un¬ 
derstand the language which the other 
group speaks. 

They have been temporary prisoners 
many times in their long history. The 
Magyars held them for a time. They 
regained their freedom. The empire of 
Austria-Hungary held them for a time. 
They regained their freedom. 

The 12,000,000 prisoners of Czecho¬ 
slovakia will again fight their way 
through to liberty because they want to 
be free. 

I decry the imprisonment of William 
Oatis by the Communists who are now 
in control of Czechoslovakia. I condemn 
the Red masters in Prague for this vile 
atrocity. 

I decry the Imprlsoment of 12,000,000 
free citizens of Czechoslovakia. I con¬ 
demn the Red masters in Prague for this 
atrocity. 

The United States Is a great, free Re¬ 
public. Our people understand and give 
their prayers for one man, William 
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Oatis, and for 12,000,000 men, women, 
and children. 

He will be free. 

They will be free. 

Pagan Rome fell before the prayers of 
the Christian martyrs. 

The invading Huns of Attlla reeled 
back from praying Western Europe. 

Let William Oatis rejoice. 

Let the people of Czechoslovakia 
rejoice. 

Let Stalin tremble. 

The American people are making their 
plea to God. 

And no evil force that was, is, or ever 
will be on this broad earth has the 
strength to resist the limitless power of 
a free people m prayer. 


Food Colts Double Since April 27 , 1942, 
As Dollar Value Declines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVEa 
Thursday, July 19, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re¬ 
marks m the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing statement from Free Enterprise 
of July 24,1951: 

Food Costs Double Since April 27, 1942, As 
Dollar Value Dbcunes 

The American people who bo gullibly swal¬ 
low the New Deal-Pair Deal economic nos¬ 
trums apparently have extra short memories 
when they write to their RepreBeritatlves in 
Congress demanding economic controls. 

Back in April 27, 1942, at a time when our 
economy was under war-time controls, in¬ 
cluding OPA and all the rest of the New Deal 
emergency agencies, the Safeway stores of 
the Washington metropolitan area printed an 
advertisement In the local newBpapers quot¬ 
ing lood prices and also an Insert urging the 
people to ’’Keep ’em Plying" by buying war 
savings stamps at your neighborhood Safe¬ 
way in 10- and 2S-cent denominations. 

We have one of these advertisements be¬ 
fore us, and have computed the items of food 
which could bo purchased at retail for $18.75, 
the cost of a $25 savings bond which ma¬ 
tures In April 1952. 

We also have before us several of the pious 
declaration by the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who in a speech at Brooklyn, N. Y, on No¬ 
vember 4, 1932, said: 

"The Democratic platform specifically de¬ 
clares, ‘We advocate a sound currency to be 
preserved at all hazards.' That * • * is 

plain English " 

In a radio address on October 22, 1933, Mr. 
Roosevelt said: 

"When we have restored the price level, we 
shall seek to establish and maintain a dollar 
that will not change its purchasing and debt 
paying power during the succeeding genera¬ 
tion." 

Just how badly fooled the American people 
were is hard to estimate. However, those 
who bought savings bonds and held them, 
up to now, instead of investing the money 
on things of tangible value, such as homes, 
or personal property, can find little of com¬ 
fort in the facts revealed by our survey of 
current food prices In the same Safeway 
stores as of July 24, 1951. 
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Comparative cost of food items in Safeway 
Stores of Washington, D. C., Apr, 27,1942, 
and July 24. 1951 

(This survey shows what $18.76 would buy n April 1042, 
and what the same items cost as of July 24,10611 


Apr 27, 
1942 

July 24, 
1961 

$0 70 

12.60 

1.00 

3. 50 

.94 

2.58 

.67 

1 79 

.39 

1.17 

4 34 

13 48 

.69 

1 38 

,20 

.50 

.84 

1 02 

.34 

.00 

.26 

.43 

2 32 

4 62 

.23 


.22 

..58 

.44 

.84 

.40 

.80 

.2,5 

..50 

.38 

.80 

1 92 

4 0.5 

.43 

1 51 

,3.5 

.04 

.4.5 

.78 

.27 

.37 

.38 

.51 

1 88 

:i. 81 

0,68 

1 20 

.10 

.17 

.24 

.,30 

.19 

..30 

.35 

..SO 

1 46 

2 77 

.20 

.24 

.18 

.46 

.10 

(') 

.10 

.17 

.2.5 

.60 

,83 

1 47 

.14 

.25 

.47 

.8(i 

.10 

.10 

.71 

1 27 

.26 

.48 

.27 

.;4U 

.50 

.90 

.38 

.58 

.15 

.10 

.27 

.48 

.25 

.4.5 

2 06 

3 35 

.40 

.90 

.38 


.60 

.68 

.36 

.64 

.38 

.64 

.88 

.64 

.46 

.48 

.29 

.40 

3.21 

6 04 

18. 7.5 

30.86 


MCATS 

Around beef, 4 pounds at ITJi oonta. 
Bonvlpss stew beef, 4 pounds at 25 

cents. 

Veal outlets, 2 pounds at 47 cents. 

Beef tongue, 3 pounds at 10 cents. 
Plate boiling beef, 3 pounds at 13 cents. 


Subtotal.. 


DAIRY rRODUcra 


Miik,6 quaris, 2 for 23 cents.. 

Cot lajrc chi'esc, 2 cartons, 16 ounces... 
Butter, y2-8ciure, 2 fwmds at 42 cents 
AiTierKsui cheese, natural, 1 pound at 

34 wnts. 

£va{>oraUHl milk. Pet, 3 cans.. 


Subtotal. 

DRIED rnt'ITS AND IELUE9 


I’ruiies, 2pounds... 

Kait-ins, seodlet*, 2 IS-ouneo packages., 

Apricots, 2 packages, ll-«iiuice_. _ 

Peaeiies. 2 packages, Il-oiinoe. 

Giape jelly, Sehimmers, 2 pounds_ 

Al>ple lellv, JVIuhseluiau’s, 2 pouiids 
(2 jars, 4 potiudh^.. 


Subtotal.... 

COFFEE, COM)IME.ST8, ETC. 


ColTee, 2 pounds, Airway. 

Salad drcasing, 1 quait.... 

Mayonnaise. 1 quart. 

Salad oU, >Ve.sboiiii, ])lot.. 

Jello, 6 packages. 


Subtotal. 

rj,01IB, UKKAD, CEREALS 

Flour, 12-pound sack, Gold Medal. 

Quakei onts, W-outim' pfi<*kaBe. 

Cream O'Wheat, 28 ounces_..... 

Wbeaties, 2 packagc.s. 

Jumbo bread, 1 pound, 5 loates.... 


FRESH V£<^ ETAHIE.S 


Celery, 2 pounds ... 
Lettuce, 2 pounds... 
Rhubarb, 2 pounds.. 

Kale, 2 tiounds_ 

Bpinacli, 5 jjouuds... 


Subtotal.. 

Mist ELL.\NEOIJ.S 

Condensed milk, CluiUenge. 14-ounce 

can . ___ 

Evapoiated nulk. Laud o’ Lakes, b 

caii.s.. 

Succotash, 2\i cun. 


Subtotal. 

HART FOOD.S, .SIRIIRB, ETC, 

Kurn Birtip, blue label, 2 cons lj« 

poun<ls each . 

Sti.lined piuues 11 ounces, 2 jars. 

Clio|)ped loods, Heinz, (J cans_ 

OerlHTs foods, b cans ... 

Orapefi iiit juice, 2 cans. 

Fruit r-orktiii]. No 1 mis, 2 each. 


CANNED FBUrrs AND VEUETABLES 

Bel Monte pears, 2W8lzo, sirup, 2cans. 

Del Monte apricots, 2 cans. 

Peas, Emerald brand, 4 cans at I'ili 

cents... 

Corn, Oardensidc, 4 cons. 

Tomatoes, standard, 4 cans. 

Carrots, diced, 4 ctms. 

Beets, l''anic cut, 4 cans, 2>i size. 

Cherries, sour, pitted, 2 cans___ 


Subtotal. 

Grand total, all listed items_1 


Secretary of the Treasury Sny&er has tieen 
speaking at various places throughout the 
Nation and has frequently been quoted as 
having said: 

"The average per capita income In the 
United States today, after taxes, will buy 
almost 40 percent more In actual goods and 
services than the average per capita Income 
In 1980." 

He also Is reported to have said: 

"The per capita purchasing power of the 
American people has improved by about 40 
percent since 1939 after making full allow¬ 
ance for tax Increases and price changes." 

This technique of the big lie, stands ex¬ 
posed by a careful Investigation of all facts 
about Income, taxes, and the cost of living. 

The per capita Income In 1939 was $536. 
However, the dollar had a purchasing power 
of $1.30 in the market place. Thus, the 
actual per capita income amounted to 
$696.80. 

The per capita Income for 1960, reported 
by the President's Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers, was $1,836. The purchasing power of 
the dollar In the market place averaged 
about 60 cents. Thus the $1,836 reported 
per capita Income represented only $668 
compared with $696.80 In 1939. 

The real Democrats and Republicans in 
Congress could render distinguished service 
to the American people by exposing the tech¬ 
nique of the big lie which the New Deal- 
Pair Deal depends upon to pull the wool 
over the eyes of the American people while 
they squander our tax dollars In all kinds 
of International enterprises throughout the 
whole civilized world excepting Russia and 
the irou-curtaln countries. 

Paul O. Peters. 


Present Dtnger From Air Pollution 


EIXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday. July 25, 1951 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks. I include an editorial from the 
Staten Island Advance of July 23, 1951, 
on air pollution. 

The effects of air pollution have be¬ 
come so serious a national industrial 
health problem as to have proven fatal 
in extreme cases, such as that of Donora, 
Pa. 

If poisonous air can become fatal in 
concentrated quantities, how can there 
be much doubt that the slow, day-by-day 
inhalation of lesser amounts could prove 
fatal eventually through accumulation 
of poison In the system, resulting in a 
foreshortened life span. 

The industrial hygiene experts of the 
United States Public Health Service have 
expressed the opinion that industrial air 
pollution is a serious menace to health, 
more serious than they believe they are 
able to determine within the limited 
means available to them. 

As I have a serious air-pollution prob¬ 
lem in my district, comprising Staten 
Island and lower west Idanhattan, I re¬ 
quested permission of the State health 
authorities of New York and New Jer¬ 
sey to permit the United States Public 


Health Service experts to examine con¬ 
ditions in the area. This they did 2 years 
ago. but explained that they did not 
possess the funds to make a thorough 
research into the problem of air pollu¬ 
tion which, they said, Involves unex¬ 
plored factors. 

The Federal health authorities ex¬ 
plained that scientific research could 
not be made without a special authori¬ 
zation of appropriations for the pur¬ 
pose. This research, they said, must be 
done on a national scale over a period of 
years so as to provide the widest scien¬ 
tific experimentation in order that any 
particular area affected would derive the 
fullest benefit. 

In cooperation with the United States 
Public Health officials, I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 416 in the last 
Congress, to provide for an extended 
survey of the air-pollution problem in 
order to benefit the Nation, as well as 
my district. I familiarized every Mem¬ 
ber of Congress with the legislation but 
the Korean outbreak necessarily di¬ 
verted attention to national defense. 
House Joint Resolution 416, therefore, 
died with the Eighty-first Congress. 

But it is my contention that national 
health is a bulwark of national defense, 
that even with all things being equal 
the heathier nation will survive and 
excel. I, therefore, introduced House 
Joint Resolution 38 on the first day of 
this Congress. This measure was iden¬ 
tical with House Joint Resolution 416 of 
the Eighty-first Congress. 

However, pursuant to an agreement 
made between the Bureau of Mines, De¬ 
partment of the Interior, and the United 
States Public Health Service. Federal 
Security Agency, to combine efforts to¬ 
ward the elimination of air pollution, I 
introduced House Joint Resolution 218 
in order to fully cooperate with the Gov¬ 
ernment agencies upon whom the solu¬ 
tion of the problem would depend. 

House Joint Resolution 218 supersedes 
House Joint Rtyiolution 38 and broadens 
Its scope by providing for the combined 
efforts of the Bureau of Mines and the 
United States Public Health Service in 
an extensive research and survey to de¬ 
termine the causes, the effects on the 
health of man, and the means of pre¬ 
venting air contam^iation. The resolu¬ 
tion provides for authorization of such 
sums as may be necessary each fiscal 
year for the next 5 years. Each year, no 
later than January 1, after funds are 
made available, reports shall be made 
to Congress by the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, through the 
Federal Security Administrator and the 
Secretary of the Interior, respectively. 

It has been my earnest endeavor to 
obtain a hearing before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
to which this legislation has been re¬ 
ferred, so that expert testimony can be 
heard from the Bureau of Mines, Public 
Health Service, Health Commissioners 
of various States and cities, and the tax¬ 
payers of intensely affected areas, who 
should be given an opportunity to ex¬ 
plain the conditions to which they are 
subjected. 

As an indication of representative 
sentiment in my district in favor of 
House Joint Rcsclution 218, I submit 
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the following editorial from the Staten 
Island Advance of July 23,1951: 

Too Vmi, To Die 

Congressman Mitspht’s antismog measure 
could be stamped DIC—dled In committee. 

And ^slanders could reconcile themselves 
to breathing foul air, farmers to viewing 
ruined crops because of New Jersey smog for 
several more years at least. 

Congressman Robekt Ckobser, Ohio Demo¬ 
crat, has put the cards on the table. 

Chairman of the House Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce Committee, which has Mr. 
Musphy's measure, Mr. Crosses said that 
his group has 300 bills waiUng in line and 
“I can’t get some of the members to take 
much action." 

Blocked Is House Joint Resolution 318 
Which would have authorized a survey of the 
causes of smog by the United States Public 
Health Service and the Bureau of Mines. 

Its life was short • * • and not at all 

sweet. Introduced just before the Easter 
recess, it was shunted to Mr. Crouser's com¬ 
mittee—and there, apparently, It may stay 
for the remainder of the current congres¬ 
sional session. 

Pigeonholed without a fair chance. 

Pigeonholed, although medical records will 
show that islanders may trace ailments, and 
their aggravation, to the polRonous smog 
that blows over from New Jersey industry. 

Pigeonholed, although island farmers can 
present evidence of thousands of dollais lost 
through crops ruined by smog. 

We don’t know how many of those other 
300 bills are Just as important, or how many 
will receive action, but we do know this Is 
a terrific blow to the hopes of the Island for 
cleaner air. 

The Island should fight to revive the 
measure. 

Perhaps we were expecting too much In 
anticipating congressional action on a mat¬ 
ter BO vital to public health and welfare. 

But the island has little alternative. 

Health authorities of New York and New 
Jersey have stated repeatedly that they 
needed that study—Its factual evidence and 
suggested remedial methods—before State 
legislatures could move to establish an 
agency to combat air pollution. 

Both States now deny that they have the 
funds, the manpower, or the equipment to 
make the survey. 

Do the members of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee know 
these facts? 

Do they know that if they don’t revive 
House Joint Resolution 218 cleaner air In 
the Island-Jersey region is years away? 

And, mind you, this is only one part of the 
Nation affected. 

The resolution proposes no survey for the 
Island alone, but for all sections in the coun¬ 
try suffering from poisoned air. 

Thousands upon thousands of persons 
must continue to breathe air dangerous 
Enough to kill plants In a few hours. 

An examination of the backgrounds of the 
members of the committee shows there’s no 
lobby within It to push the measure 
through. 

Too few of the members come from sec¬ 
tions where smog Is prevalent. Too many 
make their homes In small towns and cities 
In agricultural areas. 

Mr. Grosser, the ranking Democrat on the 
committee, makes his home In Cleveland, 
but Congressman XjXwdley Bsckwobth, the 
ranking Republican, makes his home on 
Route 2, Gladewater. Tex. 

In all there are 39 Members on the com¬ 
mittee—15 Democrats and 14 Republicans. 

Somewhere within this group Staten Is¬ 
land must be able to find the spark for 
action. If Congressmen are prodded hard 
enouf^, they move. 

Staten Island Isn’t asking much. All It 
wants Is a fair hearing so that the measure 
XCVII— Arp.-294 


may be sent to the House floor for a vote. 
And If there's anything amiss with the reso¬ 
lution as It is now written, we’d like to know 
about It now so that it can be changed to 
avoid future delays. 

We have asked Islanders before to write to 
the committee. We feel another try should 
be made. 

So that you may know whom to write, 
where the Congressman is from, and his 
party affiliation, we list the committee mem¬ 
bership. Write to any, or all if you will, at 
Washington. In addition to Congressmen 
Grosser and Bbckworth the committee 
members are: 

John V. Beamer, Republican, Indiana; 
John B. Bennett. Republican. Michigan; F. 
Ertel Carlyle, Democrat, North Carolina; J. 
Edgar Chenoweth. Republican, Colorado; 
James 1. Dolliver, Republican, Iowa; Wilson 
D. Gillette, Republican. Pennsylvania; Wil¬ 
liam T. Oranahan, Democrat. Pennsylvania; 
Robert Hale. Republican, Maine, Lbonaeu 
W. Hall, Republican, New York; Oren 
Harris, Democrat, Arkansas. 

Louis B Heller, Democrat, New York; 
John W. Heseiton, Republican, Majssachu- 
setts: Carl Hinshaw. Republican, Califor¬ 
nia; Richard W. Hoffman, Republican, Illi¬ 
nois; Arthur G. Klein, Democrat, New 
York; John A. McGuire, Democrat, Con¬ 
necticut: Peter F Mack, Jr , Democrat, Illi¬ 
nois; Joseph P. O’Hara, Republican. Minne¬ 
sota. 

J. Percy Priest, Democrat, Tennessee; 
Kenneth A. Roberts, Democrat, Alabama; 
Dwight L Rogers. Democrat, Florida; Hugh 
D SCOTT, Jr , Republican, Pennsylvania; 
Thomas B. Stanley, Democrat, Virginia; 
Homer Thornberry, Democrat, Texas; 
Thomas R Underwood, Democrat, Ken¬ 
tucky, John Bell Wilijams, Democrat, Mis¬ 
sissippi; and Charles A. Wolverton, Repub¬ 
lican, New Jersey. 

It’s worth writing—^for your health and 
welfare. 


New Hampshire's Impression of Iowa 
Farm Boys and Girls 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES B.H0EVEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. 1 include part of a newspaper article 
written by Leon W. Anderson, which ap¬ 
peared in the Concord Daily Monitor and 
New Hampshire Patriot of July 20, 1951. 
1 am pleased to know that the writer of 
this article was so favorably impressed 
with our Iowa people when they visited 
his great State: 

The State Is My Beat 
(By Leon W. Anderson) 

A big flock of lowans poured through the 
Btatehouse yesterday morning and gave us 
a thriU. 

We got so flustered lor a time that wa 
didn't quite know whether we were afoot or 
horseback, there were so many of them. But 
we finally swung Into action, learned where 
they came from and where they were going, 
and came up with a healthy respect for Iowa. 

It'was probably one of the biggest dele¬ 
gations of nonresidents to Invade our state- 
house In many years. There were 74 of 
them, believe it or not. 

We sensed from the start that they were 
hot New Hampshire folks. There was a 
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freshness of purpose and looks about them 
which gave that impreealou. "Extroverts’* is 
a good word to describe what we are trying 
to say. 

We started trailing them as they poured 
through the legislative chambers and headed 
for Governor Adams' office. 

We learned that they were members of 
Iowa’s annual Rural Youth Tour, and be¬ 
longed to the Junior Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion of that Midwest State. We thought 
they were rather unusual boys and girls and 
learned that we were right. They ranged in 
afies from 18 to 26. Some of them are school 
teachers and others are getting set lor duty 
In the Armed Forces. 

That rural youth business sort of had us 
puzzled. They didn’t look like "hayshakers" 
I nd we saw no corn husks sticking from their 
ears. 

But steady questioning brought out they 
really were farm folks. It was Just that they 
were different kinds of farm youngsters from 
those who have to do with our rocky soil 
and small, hilly fields. 

We asked one of them how In heck they 
got so far from home and where they got 
the cash to do it with. This youngster ap¬ 
peared surprised. He explained each one 
financed his or her own expenses. 

Gosh, we commented, that sounded like a 
lot of money. The young man smilingly said 
It was not much, being only $160 for trans¬ 
portation and another $75 for meals and the 
fun of picking up souvenirs for the tolks 
back home 

So we gave up. It was the darndest bunch 
of farm kids we have ever seen in action. It 
waa refreshing to meet them. 

They were in charge of Mr. and Mrs Prank 
Heman He is State director of young peo¬ 
ples activities of the Iowa Farm Bureau Fed¬ 
eration, and lives In Des Moines. We had a 
haid time. In fact, picking them out from 
the rest of the flock, because the Me mans 
looked as chipper, young, and full of eager 
freshness, as any of their charges. 

Heman explained they were on an 11-day 
Jaunt. They arrived In Boston by train yes¬ 
terday, after a New York City stop Ihen 
they piled Into busses and came to Concord 
to be shown around by Director Alfred J. 
French, of the New Hampshire Farm Buieati, 
and Agricultural Commissioner Perley I. 
Fitts. They visited William Jordan’s Ka- 
duckadee farm on the Long Pond Road, and 
then set off for an overnight stop at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

Tonight they are scheduled to stay at Que¬ 
bec’s swankv Hotel Prontenac, no lees, and 
then they will go to Monueal. At Buffalo. 
N. Y.. they will entrain again and go home. 


Nothinc To Be Proud of 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBBSENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
hard-hitting editorial that exposes the 
sell-out of American consumers to those 
who would fatten themselves at the ex¬ 
pense of our national security. 

It strips away the artifices by which 
special interests try to hide their *‘great 
betrayal" from the people. 

It shows how they are planning to 
rob the American public by paying them 
wages in cheapened dollars. 

"Stand up and be counted," it says. 
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Either we have real controls against 
inflation, or we gamble witli the Ameri¬ 
can economy, which is just duck soup 
for Stalin. 

A control bill that fails to control is a 
bill that will encourage inflation. 

No man can be for controls and 
against controls at the same time. 

Those who engage in this deceptive 
Juggling may profit from it. The Boston 
Traveler, in its lead editorial of Monday, 
July 23, 1951, attacks this dangerous du¬ 
plicity head on. 

In so doing, it is meeting the highest 
standards of courageous and responsible 
journalism. Under unanimous consent. 
1 insert the editorial in the Appendix of 
the Congressional Record, as a public 
service: 

Nothing To Be Proud Of 

Perhaps the best description of the House 
action on controls Is provided by the simple 
fact that many Representatives did not want 
their names linked to amendments they had 
anonymously supported. 

When they had to confront a roll call many 
solons abandoned crippling amendments 
they had supported In the obscurity of voice 
votes shouted cravenly In the House sitting 
as a Committee of the Whole. 

The measure has finally been passed, and 
now goes to Senate-House conference. It 
has weakened the National Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act at the very time when it should be 
strengthened. With the consumers’ dollar 
already reduced to 92 cents since the Ko¬ 
rean War started and with the real Inflation 
threat still ahead, the House deliberately 
blunted the weapons with which inflation 
can be fought. 

All that apparently saved America from 
the almost complete rout of controls was 
the reluctance of the Representatives to 
stand up and be counted. Their shame, 
their fear, or possibly their better second 
thoughts, at least killed amendments they 
would have suspended price and wage con¬ 
trols completely for 120 days; that would 
have wiped out the 10-percent beef price 
roll-back already Instituted, and that would 
have guaranteed profit margins on every 
article of trade. 

But the law actually passed Is bad enough. 
It reflects primarily a surrender to short¬ 
sighted pressures on farm and business blocs. 
The reluctance of Congress to extend Gov¬ 
ernment control over our free enterprise sys¬ 
tem is understandable. In normal times 
such reluctance should be overwhelming. In 
the present emergency, however, the tides of 
run-away Inflation can cripple our free enter¬ 
prise system far more than emergency con¬ 
trols to hold Inflation in check. 

The alarming fact Is that the House has 
taken sandbags off the inflation dykes when 
they should have piled on more. There can 
be no serious criticism of Congress for with¬ 
holding power from the President to license 
Industries and to finance Government plants 
for production. Those are extreme measures 
that should not be resorted to now. 

The House acted stupidly and recklessly, 
however, in eliminating meat slaughtering 
quotas, the one device that gave promise of 
defer,ting the black market. Without this 
safeguard the House has paved the way for 
the collapse of food controls. Just as bad 
was the House’s action in prohibiting im¬ 
ports of oil and fats. In outlawing future 
roll-backs and in forbidding curbs on com¬ 
modity speculation. Its relaxation of some 
credit controls furnishes a device for accel¬ 
erating the pace at which consumer goods 
are exhausted, it will be Interesting to see 
If the prediction of some business interests 
that production can meet such heavier de¬ 
mand will work out as defense cuts deepSlr 
and deeper Into supply. 


In the final summing up the House buckled 
under political pressures. The broad na¬ 
tional Interest has beei sacrificed to special 
groups. Primarily the farm lobby has been 
In the saddle, although for obvious politi¬ 
cal reasons Mr. Truman preferred to single 
out the National Association of Manufactur¬ 
ers for condemnation. 

Nor can the administration heap all blame 
upon the Republicans. Such Democratic 
stalwarts as Senators Douglas, Sparkman, 
and Fulbright ducked vigorous leadership 
when a weakened price-control measure went 
through the Senate. 

Congress has fallen far short of states¬ 
manship and Mr. Truman of leadership. 
Events may well force a special session of 
Congress. It has taken the worst flood In 
American history to show Congress how 
wrong It was In yielding to the farmers In 
thelx opposition to effective flood-control 
measures. Another flood—Inflation Is now 
poised over our heads and Congress has 
weakened the levees, as It responded to the 
same bad counsel. 


The Story of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

(DQIi)Wi{EElA 

or osDBazA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBESENTATIVEB 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks. I am 
inserting a statement I had ready to 
make last week while we were consider¬ 
ing the Defense Production Act. Not be¬ 
ing a member of the committee on Bank¬ 
ing and Currency, I was unable to get 
sufllclent time last week to make the 
statement. The statement is as follows: 
The Story of the Defense Peoduction Act 
OF 1950 

(By WiLUAM McDonald Wheeler) 

In September of last year, when the Con¬ 
gress was considering the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act of 1960, I felt that the Congress 
should recognize the emergency that ex¬ 
isted by spelling out In the law the man¬ 
ner In which wages and prices should be 
controlled. If these controls were needed 
sufficiently to pass any law on the subject 
then, they were needed badly enough to 
have frozen both wages and prices at that 
time. If this had been done there would 
have been no necessity for the much-talked- 
about roll-backs that are now being con¬ 
sidered. 

Instead of facing up to Its responsibility 
by spelling out in the law that which would 
be controlled and the manner In which the 
controls would apply. Congress passed a law, 
my objections and vote against it to the 
contrary notwithstanding, which delegated 
to the executive department of the Gov¬ 
ernment the authority to impose controls. 

In slpte of the fact that he bad been given 
authority to do so, the President failed to 
do anything In the way of imposing any 
controls. He did make some show of Intent 
to control certain things at a later date by 
causing to be placed on the Federal payroll 
thousands of employees In a confusing mess 
of new alphabetical agencies. The mere 
existence of all these new agencies con¬ 
stituted sufficient threat as to lead thou¬ 
sands of producers, processors, and retailers 
to abruptly increase the prices of the goods 
and services In which they dealt. This was 
a natural reaction to the impending threat, 


for It was reasonable to assume that what¬ 
ever ceilings that were to be eventually Im¬ 
posed would be based, In large degree, on 
prices prevailing at the time ceilings were 
to be Imposed. 

The President’s failure to take action 
other than that of creating a threat In the 
form of new agencies and hls failure to do 
anything about the abrupt spiraling of 
wages last winter accounts, In large part, for 
the unreasonable rise In prices that the 
country experienced the latter part of last 
year and the early part of the current year. 

After having-waited until prices and wages 
had reached dangerous Inflationary levels 
the stabilization authorities came forth with 
a device called the roll-back, which Is clearly 
remuneration under due process of law. 
property from American citizens without fair 
remuneration under due process of law. 
This can be shown by assuming that a 
farmer bought some feeder cattle last De¬ 
cember and paid 28 cents per pound for 
them, only to find 2 months later, and after 
having paid Increased feeding cost both in 
the form of the actual feed and the labor 
Involved in getting the cattle ready for 
market, that the Government orders him 
to sell the cattle at a lower figure than 
he had actually paid for them. It can 
readily be seen that the only way this 
farmer can be kept from actually losing 
money on the transaction would be for the 
Government to subsidize him by paying to 
him the amount lost In the transactiem. 
This roll-back aeheme la nothing more than 
a forerunner of the much-publicized Bran- 
nan farm plan, which calls for the taking 
of money from the taxpayers to pay pro¬ 
ducers the difference between that which 
the Government say.s he can sell for and 
that which the ultimate consumer pays I 
for one want no part of such a socialistic 
plan, and I do not believe the American 
people want it. 

Since the OPS and the dozens of other 
alphabetical agencies have been in actual 
operation the ceilings that have been Im¬ 
posed have actually become price goals in¬ 
stead of price ceilings. This fact alone 
proves that the OPS has actually contributed 
to the Inflationary process Instead of curb¬ 
ing It. In spite, however, of the fact that 
sellers have, In thousands of instances, actu¬ 
ally Increased prices In order to reach the 
celling placed by OPS, this agency has con¬ 
tinued to Issue a growing volume of orders, 
rules, regulations, and amendments. Most 
of these provide for new price ceilings, and 
most of the new ceilings are above current 
market prices. 

All of the confusing and Ineffective orders 
that are being Issued are still being issued 
In the name of Inflation and public pro¬ 
tection. As long ago as April 8, however, 
Price Administrator DlSalle stated publicly, 
"the inflationary rises since Korea have been 
largely psychological ’’ The Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal quotes him as further stating, "Price 
controls would not halt or even control 
price rises but that they were politically nec¬ 
essary; for psychological reasons the Govern¬ 
ment had to convince the citizens that It 
was doing something about Inflation.’’ On 
the basis of hls own statement, DlSalle sees 
It as hls Job not to control prices but to 
control public opinion about Inflation that, 
as he sees It, is not an Inflation at all but 
merely a psychological demonstration. 

In view of the foregoing quoted expres¬ 
sions of the Price Administrator’s opinion 
of the function he is supposed to perform. 
It Is small wonder that a control law that 
was enacted last year has been poorly ad¬ 
ministered In such a way as to make It worse 
than Ineffective. The bright so-called Intel¬ 
lectuals, with whom the Administrator has 
surrounded himself, have proceeded to Issue 
ream after ream of regulations, rules and 
amendments to same. As If the actual wri- 
ume of printed matter were not enough to 
completely confuse the public to whom It 
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If dlTfcted, the ccmtf Dt 1$ fo compofed tm 
to ofUM fertom dteHreemeiit between teftd<^ 
ing lawyen ot tbe country. It la eaally seen 
that regulations, which defy inmcticai defi¬ 
nition by those who engage In the profes- 
•ion of law. cannot do other than enrage 
and confuse laymen who axe subject to penal 
servitude and flue if compHance is violated. 

Although there are many fine, conscien¬ 
tious, and patriotic people employed by the 
various new alphabetical agencies that have 
been set up under the Defense Production 
Act. experience strongly Indicates that the 
large majority of these employees have been 
placed on the payroll on the basis of polit¬ 
ical consideration rather than on ability to 
administer in a common-sense manner the 
law authorizing their existence and ability 
to Issue clear-cut. simple regulations that 
the average American citizen can under¬ 
stand. 

After nearly a full year of befuddled ex¬ 
perimentation with an effort to control the 
economy of this country; nearly a year of 
operation that has increased Instead of low¬ 
ering the spiral of Inflation; nearly a year 
of ignoring the real causes of Inflation, and 
nearly a year of half-hearted attempts to 
control inflation by controlling prices while 
totally ignoring wages that contribute so 
much to the cost of flnlshed products, the 
administration now la urging Congress to 
pass an extension of the law and further 
urging that more powers be given the ad¬ 
ministration than are granted under existing 
law. 

II only one reason were needed as ground 
for opposing the passage of the new De¬ 
fense Production Act, it Is the fact that 
no mention whatsoever Is made in the pend¬ 
ing bill of wage control. This is more than 
positive proof that the administration has 
no intention of even attempting to control 
wages. It Is true, as night follows day, tliat 
prices cannot be equitably controlled un¬ 
less wages are controlled at the same time. 
Of course, the reason for this disregard of 
the obvious necessity of controlling both 
prices and wages simultaneously la that con¬ 
trol of wages Is considered politically Inex¬ 
pedient by the administration. They con¬ 
tinue to urge Congress to pass authority 
to control prices with none to control wages 
in the firm belief that they can continue 
to fool the people Into thinking that a real 
effort is being made to control Inflation. 

The President Is attempting, through his 
top-flight bureaucratic propagandists, to get 
the American people to write to Members of 
Congress urging the passage of the new con¬ 
trol law. They are desperately attempting 
to sell Americans on the idea that the people 
can have their cake and eat it, too They 
do not bother to tell the people that the 
only way a producer can sell his products for 
a high price and at the same time allow 
the consumer to buy the product for a low 
price is for the Government to pay the differ¬ 
ence to the producer. They glibly ignore the 
fact that whether the difference Is paid at 
the time of purchase or at the time the tax 
collector comes around It still must be paid. 

In an obvious attempt to get the Brannan 
farm plan’s foot In the door, the pending bill 
provides for the payment of subsidies to 
producers. As pressing as the current emer¬ 
gency is. the American people do not want 
the administration to reach Into the tax- 
tlll for money with which to pay producers 
the difference between the low price they 
would get for their products and the high 
cost of producing these commodities. With¬ 
out going into various reasons as to why the 
Brannan subsidy plan should not be author¬ 
ized. since it haa been weU discussed in the 
press of the country, suffice It to say that this 
dishonest and ineffective apixroach to the 
problem of inflation should not be pursued. 

If there can be any Justification for eco¬ 
nomic control by Government edict in this 


free-enterprise system of ours, it can only ba 
found during periods of extreme emergency 
when we axe faced with serious shorta^ of 
the goods that constitute our standard of 
living. In order to ascertain whether we 
are actually faced with shortages of a sufB- 
clently serious nature as to Justify living 
under strict economic controls, exercised by 
a power-mad administration, we should look 
to the record of that which we have on band 
and that which we have good reason to ex¬ 
pect will be prdduced for our storehouses 
during the current production season. 

We are producing at a near record rate this 
year in nearly all flekto. Steel production is 
up 10 percent above last year. We expect to 
produce at least 70 percent more cotton than 
we did last year, and with a 2.000,000-bale 
carry-over we should have roughly 20,000,000 
hales on hand. Wheat production is ex¬ 
pected to top last year’s crop by 48,000,000 
bushels and last year’s crop was so large that 
we have millions of bushels stored as surplus. 
Com production Is expected to be up 164,- 
000,000 bushels from last year, and here again 
we have surplus corn stored, like wheat, in 
facilities on which the taxpayers are paying 
enormous amounts in rent. These are Just 
a few examples of the fact thaflkve have a 
surplus supply of almost all food and fiber 
Items. 

Surpluses cannot condone control by Gov¬ 
ernment order If we are to adequately regard 
the basic tenets of the free-enterprise faith 
on which this country was founded and grew 
to greatness. Experience gained during 
World War II should convince beyond any 
reasonable doubt that the only answer to 
Inflation in the fields where shortages are 
found la Increased production. When pro¬ 
duction Is encouraged the law of supply and 
demand will take care of high prices. If 
production is hampered by confusing and 
Inequitable controls. Inflationary pressures 
will continue In any field. This, It appears 
to me, is no more than a statement of rudi¬ 
mentary economic fact. 

Before leaving dlscasslon of surpluses. It 
tt worth noting that the administration is 
currently asking for additional billions of 
dollars to be spent on the EGA program. 
When administration spokesmen are ques¬ 
tioned as to the wisdom of sending all these 
dollars, goods, and services to foreign lands, 
they answer by saying that our economy will 
not be damaged since we have so many sur¬ 
pluses in this country. This answer Is obvi¬ 
ously contradictory In view of their current 
Insistence on expanded control authority 
based on the premise that we are suffer¬ 
ing from shortages in almost every field. It 
is more than passing strange that they are 
able to talk so glibly from both sides of their 
mouths In their attempt to Justify opposite 
conclusions on the same premise. 

Most of this discussion thus far has re¬ 
lated, in large part, to the eflect of controls 
on agricultural products; however, the argu¬ 
ments made in this regard apply as strongly 
to many items in the so-called hard-goods 
field. It is very significant that Mr. Charles 
Wilson, head controller for the administra¬ 
tion—and one who has spoken loudly and 
long in an effort to sell his control program 
to the people—can find that his own com¬ 
pany, General Electric, currently has approx¬ 
imately 16,000 electric refrigerators stored In 
its Washington warehouse figuratively cry¬ 
ing for customers to purchase them. If the 
number stored In the Washington warehouse 
Is indicative, there must be thousands more 
stored by this one company all over the coun¬ 
try and, If the indication holds throughout 
the Industry, the many other manufacturers 
of this item must have additional thousanda 
tn storage for lack of customers. Tliat which 
is true of refrigerators is true of literally 
hundreds of other items that have inven¬ 
tories swollen all over the country. A fur¬ 
ther significant fact in this regard Is that 


there ie a reasonably weak market In many 
of theae items that compose the swollen 
inventories. This weak market Is reflected 
In the relatively low coat of such of these 
Items as clothing, furniture, electrical ap- 
phancea, and television sets. There is no 
denying that the stable prices on such goods 
are the result of a high rate of production 
that has more than met the demand—and 
not by regulations Issued by the stabilization 
authorities, 

A lot has been said by the Government 
propagandists, the press and the radio com¬ 
mentators about certain so-called pressure 
groups Impressing their will upon Congress 
during the pendency of the legislation now 
under consideration. They would have the 
public believe that any Congressman who 
opposes passage of the pending bill has sold 
out or unethically yielded to pressure exerted 
by the NAM, the Farm Bureau, or some other 
group seeking selfish advantage. They re¬ 
ligiously avoid any disparaging mention of 
the pressure groups that are favoring the 
passage of the bill such as the organized labor 
groups and the group of tax-paid Govern¬ 
ment propagandists of which they are mem¬ 
bers. The practice of branding all those who 
oppose their socialistic schemes as being sel¬ 
fish, unpatriotic devils is not a new device to 
the fair dealers who now demand more and 
more power to be used for the socialization 
of this country. Contrary to the practice of 
certain columnists and radio commentators, 
I do not propose to speak for anyone but 
myself, but the lact ot the matter is that I 
had publicly expressed my opposition to the 
farcical control bill long before I learned of 
the position taken by either the Farm Bureau 
or the National Association of Manufactur¬ 
ers. And. in spite of the concerted effort on 
tha part of many propagandists to discredit 
the Congress of the United States. 1 have 
faith In the Integrity of my colleagues In the 
House to believe that they are not being un¬ 
duly Influenced by selfish pressure groups. 

Much has been said here of late concern¬ 
ing the fact that the dollar Is now worth 
only 64 cents. No argument can be raised 
to deny this fact; however, It Is significant 
that very little was said on this score until 
time came for the administration to seek ad¬ 
ditional control power. The truth of the 
matter Is that due largely to the fiscal policies 
of the administration the dollar has been 
worth very little more than 64 cents at any 
time during the last 6 years. Reference is 
made to the unwise and Inflationary fiscal 
policies of the administration simply because 
the greatest single contributing factor to In¬ 
flation has been this policy. 

If It is agreed that production Is the ulti¬ 
mate answer to inflation, then It must fol¬ 
low that every time the Government adds ad¬ 
ditional thousands to the payroll, thereby 
taking these thousands from the production 
line, inflationary pressure Is increased. 
Without disparaging a single one of these 
employees. It must be admitted that they are 
providing service of one kind or another and 
are not producing food, fiber, or anything 
else except, In many cases, confusion. No 
single facet of the entire picture has more 
definitely contributed to Inflation than has 
the hiring of thousands of Government em¬ 
ployees. 

A policy of unbridled taxation. Govern¬ 
ment spending, and the Inexcusable waste 
attendant to this spending Is another very 
large contributing factor to inflation. As 
long as the Government continues to spend 
billions of dollars in every field Imaginable, 
both necessary and otherwise, and wastes 
billions In the process, inflation will be with 
US regardless of the kind of control act that 
is passed. As long as money is made more 
readily available than goods inflationary 
pressures will increase. All this Is to say 
that the very administration that is pleading 
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ao fervently for controls of all kinds and de¬ 
scriptions Is responsible, In convincing de¬ 
gree, for the Inflation it would have you 
believe controls will cure. 

Administration spokesmen agree that they 
are opposed to controls in time of peace. 
They admit that these controls in time of 
peace would wreck our system of government 
and cause it to be replaced by one of social¬ 
istic pattern. While making this admission, 
they insist that the present control Justify¬ 
ing emergency will, in all probability, last 
for as long as 20 years. By their own admis¬ 
sion food for serious thought can be found 
In the question as to whether our free-enter¬ 
prise economy can survive the controls they 
advocate for 20 years. In this regard It is 
worthy of note that the employees of the 
various stabilization agencies have been 
promised certain awards that can be earned 
after 10 years of service and certain other 
awards after 20 years of service. This indi¬ 
cates to me that the powers that be in the 
stabilization program envision having a Job 
of administering this control legislation for 
a long time to come. 

, In planning to set up elaborate control 
machinery with which to control all prices, 
the planners studiously ignore the fact that 
prospects for crop production July 1 are as 
good as the best in recent years. Conditions 
continue to Improve with aggregate crop 
acreage the largest since 1933 Aggregate 
production Is now expected to top all other 
years except 1948. These are estimates made 
by the Bureau of Arlcultural Economics 

The planners who advocate strong controls 
over every phase of American life will tell 
you that the bright outlook Insofar as food 
supplies is concerned can be discounted since 
the Military Establishment will require food¬ 
stuffs in ever-increasing amounts. If the 
personnel making up the armed services were 
being recruited from foreign lands, this argu¬ 
ment would stand. However, the fact of the 
matter is that American soldiers will con¬ 
sume very little more food and fiber in uni¬ 
form than they would If left In civilian life. 
Since the military will consume very little 
more food and fiber, and a large part of the 
larger amount consumed being attributed to 
gross waste that could be remedied, the total 
food supply will not be affected greatly 
whether 3,000,000 or 6,000,000 men are under 
arms. They all must be fed, clothed, and 
sheltered whether in or out of the uniform. 

Some of us Members of Congress are really 
trying to attack the problem of Inflation at 
Its source by taking action to cut all the un¬ 
necessary items from the President's budget. 
Many of these Items can be cut drastically 
without endangering the security of this Na¬ 
tion. One large Item that can stand consid¬ 
erable paring, if not total abolition, Is the 
gigantic foreign-aid program for which the 
President is now asking $8 5 billion. If the 
recipients of these global handouts are not 
ready to travel on their own after us having 
financed them since World War n. there is 
good ground to wonder whether there is any 
hope for them. Certainly no one in his right 
mind is still so gullible as to believe that 
we can buy the friendship of these people. 
If these recipients of our bounty have those 
things that we need we should buy those 
Items in a straightforward business deal and 
quit this quixotic foolishness of giving every¬ 
thing we have away with no hope of receiv¬ 
ing anything in return. 

Certainly we should not be dishonest 
enough to tell the American people that we 
must control every phase of their lives be¬ 
cause we are suffering from shortages and 
then come right along and tell them that a 
handout program to the rest of the world 
Is Justified as a means of getting rid of 
enormous surpluses we have on hand. The 
fact of the matter is that we could take the 
millions of dollars which administration of 
the control program will require and the 


billions of dollars being requested to finance 
the foreign-aid prc^ram and use this money 
to buy from foreign coimtrles those things 
of which we are short in this country. In 
addition to this, we could release thousands 
of Americans from their control Jobs so that 
they could go to work on the production 
lines. By doing these three things we could 
acquire an adequate supply of those Hems of 
which we are short and. In view of the fact 
that we are short in comparatively few fields, 
we could rearm without completely disrupt¬ 
ing our entire economy. 

It will be found that there are more con¬ 
trols of people embodied in the Control Act 
than there are controls of prices. This is In 
keeping with the obvious purpose of the ad¬ 
ministration slnca they want to completely 
run this country They have used every de¬ 
vice and trick of deception known to the 
field of propaganda in their effort to set class 
against class in this country. They have 
tried to draw definite lines between consum¬ 
ers and producers when the truth of the mat¬ 
ter Is that producers are also consumers and 
those things that are good for one group are 
good for the others. They have succeeded 
in causing millions of Americans to believe 
that Congibs is completely dominated by 
certain evil pressure groups composed of 
selfish profiteers who have no regard for the 
welfare of the country. This is positively 
not true and the administration spokesmen 
know it. Their willingness to bear false wit¬ 
ness in this manner, while attempting to 
pressure Congress themselves, is sufficient 
evidence to Indict their fitness to hold posi¬ 
tions of public trust. 

The administration, through its spokes¬ 
men, has been telling the American people 
that if they would write to their Congress¬ 
men and get them to vote for the controls; if 
sufficient power could be placed in the ad¬ 
ministration, it would guarantee the people 
security in the form of low prices They 
have not suggested to the people that with 
this power to control prices must also go 
power to control people and take their liber¬ 
ties from them. No. the requests for power 
have been sugar-coated by promises of some¬ 
thing for nothing in the full knowledge that, 
once the sugar-coating is melted away. It will 
be too late for the people to regain their 
freedom, 

I would vote for restricted power to allo¬ 
cate certain strategic materials, but I will 
not be beguiled Into voting away the free¬ 
dom of American people in exchange for the 
empty promise of steak that be bought a lit¬ 
tle cheaper. I know that a law passed here 
In Congress saying that steaks could not be 
sold for more than 10 cents per pound 
would not work In such a way as to increase 
the supply of steak. If this could be done, 
then a law could be passed making everyone 
a millionaire. The law of supply and de¬ 
mand cannot be superseded by any law 
we pass here, but the liberties of the 
people can be forfeited If we choose the way 
Of least resistance by simply giving the Presi¬ 
dent dictatorial powers and telling him to 
solve all our economic problems for tis by 
putting his armies of bureaucrats to work 
on them. 

The American people can solve the prob¬ 
lem of Inflation if they are willing to pay 
the price of abstaining from buying those 
things that are priced beyond reason. We do 
not require steak six or seven times every 
week. There are a lot of things we can do 
without for a while. Spoiled and pampered 
as we are, it will require some self-restraint 
and self-denial, but the inescapable fact la 
that those who have died to purchase our 
freedom paid far more dearly than we are 
called on to pay. We con do It the way that 
seemeth hard or we can solve our problems 
by simply delegating power to the President. 
The way that seemeth hard will preserve for 


us our hard-won freedom. The way that 
seemeth easy, since It la the way of least re¬ 
sistance, Is the way weak people tread on their 
downward march to slavery. 

Someone has aptly said, and I quote, *T 
had rather die on my feet than live on my 
knees.” This quotation could very well be 
taken as the motto of every American today, 
for our liberty Is Just as much in Jeopardy 
here at homo as It is from external foes. As 
long as we are free we can eventually van¬ 
quish the outward foe, taut when freedom is 
gone not enough difference Is left between 
our lot and those enemies from without as to 
make fighting seem worth the effort and 
danger 

If it is old-fashioned and reactionary to 
believe in the American people and their 
ability „o solve their problems without for¬ 
feiting their freedom; if it is crime to hold 
freedom in higher reguid than all the se¬ 
curity slavery’s chains can give me; If it Is 
wrong to believe that the economic system 
of free enterprise and the profit system Is 
the best economic system ever devised by 
the mind of man. having given to Americans 
the highest standard of living ever known 
to man; if it be treason to prefer liberty 
under God to all the Utopian promises of 
security that the chains of slavery can hold, 
then I stand convicted before the bar of 
human Justice and throw myself upon the 
m'‘rcy of the court. 

In closing I would quote John Stuart Mill, 
who said: “A people may prefer a free gov¬ 
ernment but if, from Indolence, carelessness. 
0/ cowardice, or want of public spirit, they 
ere unequal to the exertions necessary for 
preserving It, if they will not fight for it 
when It is directly attacked; if they can bo 
deluded by the artifices used to cheat them 
out of it; if by momentary discouragement, 
or temporary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm 
for an Individual, they can be Induced to lay 
their liberties at the feet even of a great 
man, or trust him with powers which en¬ 
able him to subvert their institutions; in all 
these cases they are more or less unfit for 
liberty, and though It may be for their good 
to have had It even for a short time, they 
are unlikely long to enjoy it.” Where can 
a more scathing indictment be found of 
Americans who would now place their hope 
for continued freedom in the hands of those 
who are obsessed with desire for more and 
more power. God forbid that we have 
reached the dark day In this land When life 
Is held so dear and indolence so sweet as to 
allow us to surrender our all into the hands 
of other humans whoever or whatever they 
may be 


Free the Women, by Dr. Florence A, 
Armstrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 

or MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1951 
Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, at a time when our thoughts 
and energies are focused on the inter¬ 
national scene, let us not forget that this 
very condition makes it more necessary 
than ever before to get our own house 
in order. It would indeed be desirable 
if action could be taken with respect to 
the equal-rights amendment, which a 
number of us have sponsored, and other 
needed reforms at home. 
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Under leave. I am including herewith 
an article by Dr. Florence A. Armstrong, 
which appeared In the July issue of the 
Kiplinger magazine. Changing Times: 

Fkeb trk Women 
(By Dr. Florence A. Armstrong) 

In this time of national emergency, the 
conntry’B resources would be greater and its 
morale higher if Justice were done to all 
citisens. regardless of sox. A nation that de¬ 
grades, with humiliating discriminations and 
hampering disabilities, half of its entire 
populatlon<—the women—will ever be at a 
distinct disadvantage among nations that 
give equal participation, equal rights, equal 
Jwtice, and equal human dignity to all their 
citiEens, both men and women. 

For every good reason, it seems to me, the 
United States should grant to Its women 
their full citieenshlp, now. without further 
harmful delay. 

As with the extension of suffrage, some In¬ 
dividuals and groups would at any time ob¬ 
ject strenuously to granting full eitlEenshlp 
to women, on the basis of some prejudice or 
because o£ some vested interest in the sub¬ 
jection Of women. Organized labor and 
groups controlled by labor do so. Such ob¬ 
jections. which oppose the world trend and 
the evolutionary trend, should no longer 
be permitted to deny fundamental rights to 
half our population. 

The only practicable way to eradicate legal 
discrimination against women is to adopt an¬ 
other amendment to the Constitution. 

The National Woman’s Party in 1028 intro¬ 
duced such an amendment, popularly known 
ns the equal rights amendment. It reads, in 
1951, as follows: 

"Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. 

"The Congress and the several States shall 
have power, within their respective Jurisdic¬ 
tions, to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation 

"This amendment shall take effect 1 year 
after the date of ratlflcatlon." 

The amendment is supported by about two 
score national groups and by Innumerable 
Individuals, both men and women. Support 
in Congress has increased at evey session. 

WHAT niSCIlTMlNATIOH? 

I am frequently asked what discrimina¬ 
tions would be removed by the equal-rights 
amendment. I, myself, have seen eight types 
of legal discriminations which seem to me 
most harmful to women. No doubt each 
person would make a somewhat different list. 
My own list includes the following. 

1. Restrictions on hours of work. Laws 
covering working hours of employed women, 
where different from the laws applicable to 
men, have proved extremely troublesome to 
women. When introduced in New York, such 
laws caused thousands of women to lose their 
Jobs overnight, according to reminiscences of 
a worker as told to me. 

Usually this legislation limits the number 
of hours women may work and speciffes 
which hours they may not work, such as after 
10 p. m , and it places women at a cruel 
disadvantage in competition with men on 
the same Jobs who are not so restricted. The 
reports, inspections, and allocation of penal¬ 
ties Involved provide Jobs for many in gov¬ 
ernment—another group with a vested inter¬ 
est in thwarting equal rights lor women. 

2. Discrimination in pay. To remedy this, 
12 States have passed laws requiring "equal 
pay for equal work," but these laws are very 
oompUoated. 

8. Restrictions on property ownership. 
These old. unjust laws cause untold hard¬ 
ships a nd agony to women, most of whom 
know nothing about property laws before 
they meirry. Most published articles on the 


subject make light of these laws, using gross 
caricatures for Ulustrstions. and high light¬ 
ing such Billy points ss "Who owns the wed¬ 
ding ring?" The intent of such material 
seems to be to prevent discussion by making 
all discussion of equal rights for men and 
women ridiculous; persons in a weak posi¬ 
tion are ever especially sensitive to ridicule. 
Such laws, however, can easily be studied by 
anyone. 

The Women's Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C.. 
publishes a pamphlet, the Legal Status of 
Women in the United States (1948), on the 
laws of each State. One has only to ask 
for the pamphlet on one’s own State. No 
woman should be without such data. 

4. Restrictions on guardianship of minor 
children. The worst laws give all rights to 
the husband, even to the disposal, without 
the consent of the mother, of children un¬ 
born. The newspapers are full of conflicts 
over this point, in and out of the courts. 

5. Occupational restrictions. Any Job dis¬ 
crimination based on sex and not on com¬ 
petence la particularly harmful and cruel 
nowadays, when more and more millions of 
women—married and unmarried—are em¬ 
ployed. 

6. Restrictions on the right to sue. These 
laws result in very bad situations, as in cases 
where a husband can sue his wife if she 
assaalts him, but the wife cannot sue the 
husband if he assaults her. Several States 
still have these restrictions The press re¬ 
ports cases of juveniles who have got into 
trouble with the law trying to help their 
mothers during violent abuse by lathers. 
Juvenile delinquency and criminal careers 
frequently begin thus. 

7. Restrictions *on control of earnings. 
Under a few statutes, a woman cannot own 
or control her own earnings after marriage. 
Some States, like Iowa, have In this respect 
modified the old English common law 
(which treats women as chattels) and pro¬ 
vide for her the right to her separate earn¬ 
ings. 

8 Various laws now completely outmoded. 
Such laws, originally discriminatory, have 
become worse with time, even ludicrous. As 
an example of such is an Old Iowa law: In 
seizure ol property for debt, the husband 
may keep the tools of his trade, but the 
woman may keep only one sewing machine 
and $50 worth of poultry 

PROOaESS, BUT NOT ENOUGH 

Over the years some States have removed 
their most flagrant discriminations, in re¬ 
sponse to the efforts of organized women. 
Some have even put equal rights for men 
and women into their State constitutions. 
1 have been told that the National Woman’s 
Tarty and the National League of Women 
Voters were each able to get about 160 dis¬ 
criminatory laws removed from the statute 
books soon after the sufferage amendment 
was passed. 

The Wisconsin Legislature in 1921 wisely 
passed a law giving to women "the same 
rights and privileges under the laws aa men 
in the exercise of suffrage, freedom of con¬ 
tract, choice of residence for voting purposes. 
Jury service, holding ofllce, holding and con¬ 
veying property, care and custody ol children, 
and in all other respects." 

If the same thing had happened on a na¬ 
tional scale, tho country would have bene¬ 
fited Immeasurably In the succeeding gen¬ 
erations. 

Besides Wisconsin, three other States have 
equal constitutional rights for men and 
women; Missouri, New Jersey and Wyoming. 
Since some opponents of the equality princi¬ 
ple almost shriek their warnings of the hav¬ 
oc it would cause, they should notice how 
these States move along smoorthly enough! 

New Jersey, for example, took care of the 
minimum wage law (that bugaboo of labor 


and welfare workers) by simply amending 
it. They substituted the term "any person" 
for the words "a woman or minor." and thus 
extended coverage to alt workers. Could 
not any of the so-called "protective laws’* 
be so handled after the Equal Rights Amend¬ 
ment passee? If existing laws of that type 
are considered undesirable, they could just 
be dropped. 

In cme area—Jury service—much progress 
has been made in the States. After extensive 
effort on the part of organised women, 40 
States now provide that women may serve 
on juries. The latest addition to the list is 
Tennessee (1951). Still missing from the 
list are Alabama, Georgia. Mississippi. New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas 
and West Virginia. 

By way of summary, it may be said that 
year by year a little progress has been made. 
But hundreds of old, discriminatory laws still 
remain on the books and new ones are being 
added, unfortunately, not only by some 
States but by the Federal Government as 
well. 

The only practical way to get rid of all 
these unjust and uneconomical restrictions 
on women is to adopt the Equal Rights 
amendment to the Constitution. The sooner 
it Is done, the better. 


Lawrence, Mats., Reerniters Tops in New 
England 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OP MASaACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBESENTA'nVES 

Monday, July 16, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker. It is time we 
paid tribute to the clean-cut and con¬ 
scientious young men who are recruit¬ 
ing the cream of American manpower 
for service in the Armed Forces. 

Especially when the number of men— 
and women—they have enlisted heads 
the New England "parade." 

Lawrence, Mass., is proud to have five 
leaders in this field and wants the world 
to know the outstanding job they are 
doing. The Army, Navy, and Air Force 
arc to be commended for selecting men 
of such high caliber in the first place for 
this responsible assignment. Of greater 
Importance Is the fact that these recruit¬ 
ers are justifying, beyond expectation, 
the faith of their superior officers. All 
of them possess distinguished World War 
n records. But I believe that it is their 
neat appearance, their exemplary con¬ 
duct, and their excellent public-relations 
work that is attracting so many young 
men to volunteer for careers in our de¬ 
fense team. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I wish to Include a recent 
story from the Lawrence Tribune that 
pays deserved tribute to their recruit¬ 
ing accomplishments: 

Lawrkhcs Receuixebs Tops in New England 

Hundreds of Greater Lawrence men who 
are serving In the Armed Forces today have 
enlisted through the local recruiting sta¬ 
tions in this city and for the past 2 years 
these same subrecruiting offices have broken 
enlistment records In the New England area. 

In January and February the Army and 
Air Force was tops filling more than their 
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quota and topping such stations as Maiden 
and others In the Greater Boston area. The 
Navy ofllce In Lawrence has been the No. 
1 recruiting substation in the Boston and New 
England section for the past 2 years and in 
June enlisted the most men in the history 
of that office. The Marines are not to be out¬ 
done. In February and March more men 
enlisted through the little office in the post 
office building than in any other month In 
the history of that substation. 

The men In charge of these offices have re¬ 
ceived many letters of commendation for 
their fine work from higher headquarters. 
All of the stations do not take in the Law¬ 
rence area alone. Some of the men have to 
canvas as far as Newburyport to seek recruits 
and others cover the Lowell, Haverhill, Read¬ 
ing, and Wakefield districts. However, it is 
for the number of volunteers that they have 
enlisted in Lawrence that they have received 
praise. In every other town and city in the 
State enlistments have fallen off due to the 
lag in the war In Korea. This is not so in 
Lawrence. The Navy, which recruited well 
over 70 last month, has reached the 50 mark 
this month. The Army and Air Force always 
manage to fill their quota, and the Marines, 
as they say, “have the situation well In 
hand." 

If you ever decide you want to make any 
one of the services a career and walk Into one 
of the recruiting offices in this city you will 
meet the following men, what you might 
call the unsung heroes of the defense effort; 

Chief William E. Davla, M. M. C., and Ar¬ 
thur W. Jones, R. D. 1. of the United States 
Navy; Tech. Sgt. Samuel Griffiths of the 
United States Marines; Sgt. (Ic) Joseph A. 
Boardman, station commander at the local 
Army and Air Force recruiting station, 
and Tech. Sgt. Leonard J. Cutter of the 
United States Air Force. All are veterans of 
World War II, which was needless to say In 
the first place, but the ribbons they carry 
on the left side of their uniforms tell quite 
a story and If the men that they have en¬ 
listed shape up In any way like the persons 
who recruited them then they will have rea¬ 
son to be proud when they wear one of 
Uncle Sam’s uniforms. 


Newspapemen Back Truman Recall of 
MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OP cALiPoam* 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1951 
Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to the following 
news story by Mr. Richard L. Strout. It 
appeared in the Christian Science Motor 
on July 16. 1951; 

Newspapiumsn Back Thuman Recall of 
MA cABTHtra 

(By Richard L. Strout) 
WASHmcTON.—In one of the most com¬ 
prehensive surveys of the press ever under¬ 
taken the Saturday Review of Literature 
has received answers from 332 working news¬ 
papermen In Washington, Tokyo, and the 
United Nations as to what they think of the 
MacArthur controversy. 

I The weekly declares that since the end of 
|World War 11 It is doubtful whether any 
event has been more prominently headlined 
and treated In the press than the dismissal 
of General MacArthur. It queried corre¬ 
spondents in Tokyo. Korea, Washington, and 


the United Nations on their opinions, and 
the results were tabulated and analyzed by 
the Elmo Roper associates. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur is credited with 
a Job well done In the occupation of Japan. 
On the other hand, by what editors call an 
overwhelming majority the reporters approve 
President Truman’s recall of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. Many correspondents expressed crit¬ 
icism of the way the recall was made while 
considerable controversy arose over the is¬ 
sue of bombing Communist air bases beyond 
the Yalu River in Manchuria. 

TBUMAN SUPPORTED 

Asked whether they believed President 
Truman was right in recalling General Mac¬ 
Arthur, 85 percent of the correspondents 
answered they thought the President right, 
13 percent thought him wrong, and only 2 
percent had no opinion. 

Second question was the effect of the re¬ 
call on the Far East—would it help, or harm, 
United States Influence? Here 37 percent 
thought It helped, another 31 percent 
thought it had no effect (largely because of 
confidence imposed In Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway) while 22 percent thought It had 
harmed. 

The Washington press corps was asked 
whether It thought the episode helped or 
harmed America’s influence in world affairs. 
Those who felt United States prestige was 
enhanced came to 68 percent, while 16 per¬ 
cent thought It had been damaged. A fair¬ 
ly large group, 27 percent thought United 
States influence was not affected. 

Next question was, what about the reaction 
at home? “There was surprising unanimity 
over where the people wlU finally stand,” Mr. 
Roper reports. “By well over a 4-to-l count 
the correspondents believe the people finally 
will approve President Truman’s action.” 

EPTECT ON KOREA 

What about the effect of the removal on 
the fighting in Korea? Correspondents ac¬ 
tually In Korea were asked this question. A 
majority of 62 percent said they thought 
morale had not changed as a result. Thirty 
percent thought morale had been boosted, 
and only 3 percent thought morale had 
been lowered 

In analyzing these replies, Mr. Roper ex¬ 
plains that “at least half of those who say 
morale la ‘unchanged’ believe that the de¬ 
cisive change for the better In morale among 
the troops took place not in April when 
General MacArthur was removed, but In 
December and January when General Ridg¬ 
way took over the Eighth Army.” Mr. Roper 
added, “The war correspondents emphasized 
time and again the differences—^from the 
troops’ standpoint—between MacArthur and 
Ridgway ” 

On the big issue of bombing bases In Man¬ 
churia. a key point raised by General Mac¬ 
Arthur, the working press “gives the general 
a divided verdict,” the report states. A ma¬ 
jority of 03 percent saj^ the policy of bomb¬ 
ing bases in Manchuria Is right, but mostly 
only in terms of the Korean fighting. Of 
these 63 only 12 percent believe bombings 
would be right under any conditions. 
Another 32 percent are flatly opposed to the 
Idea, and 5 percent have no opinion. Mr. 
Roper says this question “provoked a good 
deal of emotion.” 

JAPAN RULE PRAISED 

General MacArthur gets his highest praise 
in connection with the occupation of Japan. 
The working press in Tokyo voted 91 percent 
In calling the occupation generally success¬ 
ful. A high 76 percent said that his ad¬ 
ministration went as far toward democra¬ 
tization of Japan as was possible for an 
occupying power to go. 

Last big question put to correspondents 
was whether they felt coverage of the Issue 


has been fair and impartial. The Roper re¬ 
port says that 66 percent answered that they 
thought press coverage was satisfactorily 
handled, “while only 14 percent say a poor 
Job was done. Another 22 percent had 
mixed opinions." 

A variation was whether there had been 
“undue bias or partisanship." Some 62 per¬ 
cent thought the handling of news stories 
“fair and objective,” 22 percent charged moat 
of the press with bias, and 26 percent more 
picked out specific papers for charges of 
partisanship. Regarding the latter, “a 
definite pattern emerged. There was wide¬ 
spread feeling that the pro-MacArthur press 
bad been most guilty of bias In reporting.” 

Even among correspondents who “thought 
most coverage was unduly partisan,” Mr. 
Roper reports, there were several newspapers 
which were praised. “Chief among these," 
he records, “was the New York Times, but 
close behind in praise came the New York 
Herald Tribune and the Christian Science 
Monitor.” 

The wire services also were praised for Im¬ 
partiality, particularly the Associated Press 
and the United Press. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include an edi¬ 
torial relating to the St, Lawrence sea¬ 
way and power project which appeared 
in the July 16 edition of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. This editorial reflects the 
widespread desire of the people of the 
Midwest-Great Lakes area for the St. 
Lawrence project, and their hopes that 
Congress will do Us duty to the country 
by enacting pending seaway legislation 
into law. 

Next Seaway Hope 

The House Public Works Committee held 
a secret session last Thursday on the Great 
Lakes seaway and power project at which ac¬ 
tion on a motion to kill the bill was blocked, 
evidently by Chairman Buckley If the fate 
of this great Improvement hangs on the 
Blender thread of parliamentary maneuvers, 
the outlook for the triumph of reason and 
national interest over the selfishness of some 
powerful industries! seems dark Indeed. 

If this is in fact the case, the hopes of the 
Interior States and provinces of this country 
and Canada will necessarily turn next to 
Ottawa rather than Washington. 

The possibility that Canada will go for¬ 
ward with this improvement by itself has 
not been taken seriously by the opponents 
of the project, but there have been repeated 
suggestions there that this be done. One of 
these was made by Canada’s minister of 
transport. Lionel Chevrler, who said last year. 
“If it Is Impossible to obtain the Joint de¬ 
velopment referred to In the 1941 agreement, 
then consideration must be given—as indeed 
It already has—to an all-Canadian route.” 

Buch a route Is feasible from an engineer¬ 
ing viewpoint. The cost would be heavy 
for Canada to stand alone, but on the eco¬ 
nomic side, It would be no less practical on 
that basis than if constructed by the two 
countries. 
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CatuidA Zuu been tstert&ted In the project 
M an atl-water outlet for tts irheat and 
other apart produeti. and would apect to 
finance tt ont of tone on Canadian and 
American ahipa. Canada has large depoafts 
of nickel, cobalt, tungeten, lead, sine, and 
tltasaium, atenalve oil fonnationa, and 
great timber re e ottrce e . Full development of 
thli natural wealth haa been held back by 
lack of an economic nteana of transporta¬ 
tion. 

Canada would not only gain by eneh 
Bthnulua to Its developoaent but the access 
of ocean shipping to Canadian ports, per¬ 
haps at preferential rates, would encourage 
tnduatry of other types to migrate or spring 
up there. Canada's gain might be the 
United States loss, but anything that bunds 
up the economic strength of the continental 
Interior would be boimd to work out for 
the benefit of the entire region regardless 
of imaginary boundary lines. Even at heavy 
tollB^ American sliipping would certainly xve 
the seaway and much, tf not all. of the bene¬ 
fit antleipaled from a Joint venture woold 
accrue to the Lake States from a purely 
Canadian rout. 

The oppoeitlon to this natural and logi¬ 
cal Improvement la being shortsighted as 
well as eelflsb. The few miles ol rapids that 
taiodr the Oreat Lakes to oeean shipping will 
Inevitably be flooded out one dey. if not by 
this country In partnership with Canada, 
then by rAnmAa. alone. It would be far bet¬ 
ter were this to be an Amevlean and Cana¬ 
dian project rather than Just Canadian, tout 
If It can toe had on no other terms then let 
It be all Canadian. 

Our neighbors to the north can be rare 
that if tlmy are obliged to move alone, they 
will have the cheers «rf the people of theee 

States to the south of them, and also what¬ 
ever material aid and encouragement it is 
open for them to give. 


TllC Wool SftOAlMfi 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. IIHMIASJ. LANE 

or KASaaCHUSETTS 

IM THB HOUSE OP REPBBaBNTATIVlB 

Wednesday, July 2S, 1951 

Ur. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to exteind noiy remarks, I wish to Include 
the following very interesting letter that 
I have received from Mr. Harold A. 
Bishop, president. Boston Wool T^ade 
Association, Boston, Mass,: 

BoeroN Wool Tesm AaaocxsnoM, 

fiottOTi, Moss., July 20, 1051. 
Hon, Thomas J. Lane, 

Mouse OjgHeti BuUdiny, 

Washinytem, D. C. 

Dear Sir; The wool ■ktuatk}n la receiving 
top-level eonalderation at the International 
materlela conlerenee pfcsently convening in 
Washington, and the wool trade has put 
forth the view that Intervtaitictt through, 
controls or allocation programs wUl not pro¬ 
vide a better result to the United States mili¬ 
tary or civilian than can be provided by pri¬ 
vate Induatry. 

Agalnet a QMC Invitation to supply one 
and one-hall mUlhon yards of la-ounoe shlit- 
lag the CPiC received total offerings of 1.000.- 
000 yards Iran 30 mlUs. The iJSOOjm yards 
can be obtained at pxloeB ranging between 
iOAlOi and 10.10. Whan the same fabrto 
vraa last purchased In Meich the price range 
was 06A0 to $0 per yard, 

QMC Invitation to supply 6J300.000 yards 
16-ounce Army serge brought bids from 


61 mins with total offerings of about 11,- 
006,060 yards. This fabric cannot be com- 
poitKl identtcany with previouE bids m the 
orders placed In Alarch called for 18-ounee 
fabrics. However. Eserket sources consider 
ttie present prices are appxoatlmatidy |6JS5 
per yard down firoxn the March purchases. 

An In te re st i n g observation It that the 
largest unit In the industry, the American 
Woolen Co., c^ered to supply th» entire 
quantity of both fabrics but thefar prices will 
not enable them to get an award. One 
mtght well condnde from this that the ma¬ 
chinery and Inventory required to fill sub¬ 
stantial eontracts are still available. 

Reports from Australia indieate that the 
Australians are beginning to yield to the 
pressure from United States Oove mm ent of¬ 
ficials (acting without the support of wool 
growef g , mUIs, or merehantsj to arrange to 
make wool available to the United States on 
some special preemptive baste Instead of by 
private sale as heretofore. 

The facts pointed out above Indieate 
clearly that any wool needs of this country 
can be tally met by private Industry, and 
that no need exists for the Intervention of 
the Government to pr o c u re by extraordinary 
means the wool supplies lor this country. 

Furthermore, the price of wool has now 
declined to a point not over 10 or 15 percent 
above pre-Korea levris, which removes the 
threat of any Inflationary effect on the con¬ 
sumers' pocketbook. 

Your cooperation in referring the above 
matter to the attention of the United States 
delegates at the International materials con¬ 
ference wilt be most appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harold A. Bishop, 

President. 


Tlw Prtital Sttatiaa tfi I—igritinn 
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OP 

HON. EUGEIffi J. KEOra 

or raw TOOK 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25,1951 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to insert in the Record 
the foUowing address delivered by Irving 
M. E&gel before the conference at Jewish 
social welfare held in Atlantic City on 
May 33. 1961, and which has been de¬ 
scribed as an erudite dissertation on the 
principles involved in our immigration 
law together with a description of pend¬ 
ing legislation. 

It Is advisable that on such a matter 
as this the record be eoniplete, for which 
reason 1 have asked permission to insert 
the addresss. It is as follows: 

The Pbeseitt Sixuaxion on Ikmuuuxion 
Lbsislation 
(B y ZrvlBg 11. Engel) 
nrraoDUCTxoH 

Immlgratlcm to the United Stata hu been 
a matter of concern to all social agiencieB 
from their Inception. As our concept of so¬ 
cial welfare has broadened from the initial 
I»IItattve of food for the hungry and medi¬ 
cine for ttie Mek, so it has grown to recognize 
the iBsmlgrant as a potential aailixee of 
strength lor the Nathm. His need lor aid in 
imwliration and In adjuatiaent Is a Icgltl- 
mate social need. Properly ptanned aid, we 
know, pays quick dividends for ttoo eonuau- 


nlty. for the general public and for our total 
eco n o m y. 

In the early days—when the great Ameri¬ 
can tradition of haven for the oppressed 
was nurtured—the immigrantli strong arms 
and stout heart were a weteome contrllmtton 
to the rapid settlement and building of the 
country. Until 1875, there wore no Federal 
Immigration laws as such, although there 
had been passed laws dealing with naturali¬ 
zation of aliens. A few States had attempt¬ 
ed legtsiatlon to regulate settlement of im¬ 
migrants within their respective Jurlsdte- 
tloaa, but la 1976 tbe United States Supreme 
Court declared all stieh State laws uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

An awakening puWte concer n with health 
and welfare standards was reflected In the 
first bill of "exchisicm" passed by Congress 
In 1875. This bill excluded known prosti¬ 
tutes and criminals from the country. Leg¬ 
islation over tbe ensuing 40 years k*^ pace 
with medleal and social advances by adding 
certain contagious and "loathsome” diseases 
and antlsoelal acts to tbe list for exduston. 

The Important fact about our Immigra¬ 
tion lavrs, until after the First World War, 
la that legal exclusion was based almost 
entirely on tbe merits of the Individual case. 
Om laws were acluslve, but they were not 
restrictive. The major exceptlou was the 
racist Chinese Exclusion Act, passed in 1878. 

In 1017 the many Immigration regulations 
were codified in a single statute which has 
since served as the baaic Immigration law. 
In addition to setting forth tbe many bates 
for exclusion of individuals, the law also 
clarified tbe status and rights of aliens toy 
establtehing reasons and procedures for de¬ 
portation. In general, while the burden of 
proof that he Is not deportable was on the 
alien, the courts, In one ruling after another, 
have in the past shown deep cozteern for 
protection of the alien's rlglits. Z do not 
wish to dwell on this psurtleular aspect of the 
Immigration process beyond underscorlxig 
the obvious responsibility of oar national 
and ODsnnmnlty agencies during the period 
prior to eltlaeneblp. 

QUOTA arSTEM AMO NATIONAL OEXOXNS LAW, 1SS4 

The whole basis of our ImnUgration laws 
was radically shifted, from 1861 on, in a 
period Of vast world unrest following on the 
heels of the First World War. The Immigra¬ 
tion Aet of 1904, which still governs our 
immigration policy, wm adopted at a time 
when tbe Ku IClux man was at the height 
of its power, and it represents man thinking, 
pure and simple. This act not only limited 
ttie total number of immigrants to 154,000 
a year, tout set up a system of preselection 
and restriction on a ractal basis, only thtnly- 
velled by toeing called a quota system. 
Under this law, the total of 154,000 Is allo¬ 
cated among the countries of the world by 
a formula which favors the countries of 
northern and western Europe at the expense 
of the others. The system is rigid and in¬ 
variable. If a given country does not use 
up its entire quota In a certain year, the 
unuaed portion cannot be carried over to an¬ 
other year or transferred to another country. 
As a reralt. total immigration bu actually 
been only 38 percent of the number that was 
theoretically admteelble. 

All of us here will remember well the 
heartaches and horrors of the 1830’s as we 
labored to rescue fellow Jews from the 
gathering storm hi Bnrope and so often 
found ourselves blocked by restrictive quotas. 
It is fruitless to dwell on the many who 
might have been saved; on the skills and 
devoted talents forever lost to America by Its 
own restrictive laws. But in these troubled 
times we should, at least, determine to 
amettorate these u n democratic laws which 
have barred so many firain our sborea. 
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It l8 important to note that within the 
roBtrictlve scope ol the Immigration laws, 
there have been from time to time amend¬ 
ments which served to lessen individual and 
family hardships. At the same time, the 
amendments, over the years, also bred innu¬ 
merable inconsistencies. From the legal 
point of view, one amendment occasionally 
had the result of almost nullifying another, 
unintentionally. The law. for instance, dif¬ 
fers from one section to another, in setting 
the legal age for qualification as an adult. 
In one place. lt‘s 18; in others. 21. 

PUBLIC UtTBBEST IN IMMIGRATION LAWS 

Up to. and through, the last war, the gen¬ 
eral public was not particularly concerned 
with our immigration laws, or the concur¬ 
rent provisions relating to aliens* rights and 
status. The laws themselves were so com¬ 
plicated that the average citleen could not 
possibly understand them. But there was 
a growing concern on the part of social 
agencies, and certainly on the part of the 
Jewish social agencies, that the immigration 
laws seem to have been frozen on an anti¬ 
social and antidemocratic level against the 
long-range interests and the general social 
standards of our country. 

Perhaps the first public awakening to the 
whole question of Immigration and alien 
control came in 1940 with the widespread 
publicity given to the Allen Registration 
Act. This act. incidentally, was fairly well 
administered, and probably helped to allay 
public suspicion of aliens later when the 
United States actually was at war. Cer¬ 
tainly it is a fact that the neighborhood 
persecutions of aliens so common In the First 
World War were not repeated In the last war. 
Hopefully, some credit for this can also 
go to a generally deeper social understand¬ 
ing among Americans. 

REFUGEE PROBLEM AFTER WAR 

The end of the European holocaust brought 
home the problem of refugees, and fostered 
some understanding in the general public 
of the need for offering asylum on the mass 
basis actually denied by the laws. Many 
Americans began to learn, at first hand, what 
our Immigration laws actually were. Amer¬ 
ica, the traditional home of the oppressed, 
both economically and politically, they 
learned, had in legal effect closed its doors 
on most of the refugees. 

TRUMAN DIRECTIVE 

President Truman courageously cut some 
red tape with his December 1945 "Directive" 
which accelerated the rate of immigration, 
and favored DP’s without actually changing 
the basic law. The "Directive” set up fa¬ 
cultative services abroad to speed visa issu¬ 
ance. More Important, it provided for the 
so-called Corporate Affidavit, which, in 
essence, recognized and legallised the inter¬ 
est and responaitaillty of voluntary social 
agencies vls-A-vis government and immi¬ 
grant. The social agency was no longer 
merely a tie between the prospective Immi¬ 
grant and an Individual American, but a 
controlling factor in the immigration of the 
alien Irrespective of individual sponsorship, 
reapon.slblllty, etc. For the first time In 
our country’s history, it became possible for 
social agencies, with Government sanction 
to accept responsibility for immigration 
and resettlement of newcomers, and plan 
accordingly with local communities. 

*1716 Truman directive, and the effective 
work of the social agencies, created a back¬ 
ground against which it was possible to con¬ 
duct a campaign of public education lead¬ 
ing first to the passage of the Displaced 
Persons Act in 1048 and then to the elimi¬ 
nation of most of its discriminatory and 
restrictive provisions by amendment in 1960. 

DISPLACED PERSONS ACT 

It is an interesting commentary on the 
development of social consciousness in the 


general public that, once awakened to the 
problem, there has been only sporadic oppo¬ 
sition to the mass immigration resulting 
from the Displaced Persons Act. 

And the DP's amply repaid America for 
her hospitality. Thousands of them risked 
their lives on the battlefields and many of 
th«m made the supreme sacrifice to help 
bring victory to the land of their adoption. 

That we were the first to have the atomic 
bomb is due to our generosity in opening 
our doors to displaced persons. It was a 
DP—^Dr. Einstein—who first suggested to 
President Roosevelt that we Initiate a proj¬ 
ect for development of the bomb. Many 
other refugee scientists who had been driven 
out of Europe by Hitler and Mussolini worked 
on the project and helped to make it a suc¬ 
cess. 

In many other ways, these newcomers con¬ 
tributed to our war effort. 

Thousands of American airmen and sailors, 
who were forced to take to the rafts on the 
Pacific, escaped a horrible death from thirst 
by the use of the "belly" still which dlstUls 
drinkable water from the sea. That still was 
Invented by a refugee scientist. 

One of the great bottlenecks In the early 
days of the war was the need for antennas 
lor tanks and walkie-talkies. At that time, 
these antennas were being cut from cold 
steel. A Viennese metallurgist developed a 
plan for use of powdered metal and In a lew 
weeks, from a small plant In Yonkers, he 
was supplying our entire Armed Forces. 

On the battlefield, in the laboratory, and 
In the shop the men and women who, after 
Incredible sufferings abroad, had been given 
haven In this country, demonstrated their 
gratitude and loyalty by helping America 
win the war. 

The mass Immigration of the DP’s has 
served to awaken the public and our legis¬ 
lators to the necessity of codifying and liber¬ 
alizing basic Immigration law 

At the same time, the ramified technical¬ 
ities of Immigration law and procedure have 
made it difficult for most persons to follow 
what is going on and to understand the long¬ 
term implications of some suggested revi¬ 
sions. No one would disagree with the 
necessity for making oiu* Immigration laws 
compatible with the needs of national secu¬ 
rity, yet It Is Imperative that our anxiety 
on this score should not be permitted to re¬ 
sult In the continuation of the negative as¬ 
pects of the present laws and, in some pro¬ 
visions. a worsening of the legislation. 

At least one step ahead of public Interest 
in immigration—and probably a determin¬ 
ing factor In favorable reaction to the new¬ 
comers—has gone the organized planning of 
our social agencies to make each Immigrant 
an integrated part of his community as 
quickly as possible. Unquestionably, the 
favorable reaction of the American people to 
DP immigration has been heightened by the 
personal experience of seeing the new Amer¬ 
ican arrive In his community and being 
speedily aided In adjusting to the American 
scene and mores long before the end of the 
6 -year period when he could actually be¬ 
come a citizen. 

The Displaced Persons Act of 1948 at¬ 
tempted to follow the pattern of our basic 
selective Immigration laws by also setting 
a selective basis for the displaced persons. 
It set quotas on farmers and also on coun¬ 
tries of origin. The fallacies of this kind 
of preselection were quickly obvious on a 
mass Immigration basis. In brief. It simply 
didn’t work. The amendment of June 1960 
recognized that the method was impractical 
by eliminating these preselective conditions. 

JOB AND HOUSING ASSURANCE 

In passing, and incidentally, there has 
been criticism of the act for its require¬ 
ment that each displaced person must be 
guaranteed housing and a Job in the United 
States before he is granted a visa. However, 


It is Important to recognize that this par¬ 
ticular provMon, whatever its intent might 
liave been, is actually a practical liberaliza¬ 
tion of former immigration requirements. 
Previously it was necessary for some indi¬ 
vidual to prove that he was financially able 
to support the prospective immigrant for 
the 6-year period preceding citizenship. On 
a mass basis, such a requirement was ob¬ 
viously Impossible, particularly for those 
many DP’s who had neither relatives nor 
friends In this country, and who constituted 
the bulk of the refugees desiring to settle 
here. The guaranty ol Job and housing— 
which is quite broadly interpreted for ac¬ 
credited agencies such as United Service for 
New Americans—is in effect a legislative 
recognition of the social responsibility of 
our community agencies. It legally accepts 
their promise to aid Immigrant X as against 
the previous requirement that John Doe 
prove he had enough money to support 
Richard Roe. in case Richard couldn’t sup¬ 
port himself once he got here. 

FIRST HEARINGS ON REVISIONS OF BASIC LAWS 

Two years ago the Congress of the United 
States decided that oiur Immigration laws 
needed a thorough airing and going over. 
In the face of developing social trends, 
changed world conditions, the growth of 
America as a world power, and international 
concern for the movements of peoples, the 
basic Immigration laws of the twenties pre¬ 
sented some archaic and confused concepts. 
Hearings were held at the time, and then 
the matter was put in the deep freezer for 
seemingly more pressing problems. They 
have been taken out of the freezer by the 
Eighty-second Congress, but the world moves 
so fast today that the liberalizing concept 
of 2 years ago has again undergone a meta¬ 
morphosis. 

DEMOCRATIC AND SOCIAL CONCEPTS DESIRABLE 

Before I discuss specifically the legislation 
before us today, which is the McCarran-Wal- 
ters omnibus immigration bill, 1 would like 
to point up a few major positive points on 
which 1 think we can agree, as Americans, 
as socially conscious individuals, and, inci¬ 
dentally, as Jews. 1 say "Incidentally", be¬ 
cause since the establishment of Israel and 
Its absorption of so many DP’s, this is no 
longer a Jewish problem. We, as many other 
troubled persons In America today, are con¬ 
scious of a gulf between precepts and prac¬ 
tices; between what we say and what we do. 
The Voice of America calls for refugees be¬ 
hind the iron curtain to flee to the haven 
of the democracies; then our laws negate 
the promise offered. We, as social workers, 
have a particular responsibility to take lead¬ 
ership In bridging the gulf. 

In a practicing democracy, which we as¬ 
pire to be, these should be the bases of im¬ 
migration legislation; 

1 . Nondiscrimination on grounds of race, 
religion, or ancestry. (This, of course, Is 
basic.) 

2. Recognition that we are big enough to 
absorb the Immigrant and that his strength 
adds to our strength. 

3. Recognition that the Immigrant is not 
a commodity to be traded in on the labor 
market, but a human being whose skills and 
talents, and those of his children cannot be 
prejudged. 

4. Consciousness of the existing threat to 
our national security, but a realistic aware¬ 
ness that It would be a tragic error to yield 
our democratic concepts and basic civil lib¬ 
erties In exchange for a nonexistent shield 
such as the magical thorn-hedge which pro¬ 
tected the sleeping beauty or the wall of fire 
which protected the sleeping Brunhllde. 

The present controversy over immigration 
policy Is not new in our Nation’s history. 
If we examine the Congressional Record, we 
note that on one occasion a Congressman 
from Massachusetts stood on the floor of the 
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House aud stated that a liberal tmmlfpra- 
tlon policy traa suitable when the country 
'm younf and unsettled, but now that tt 
was mature and fully developed, immigra¬ 
tion should be reatilcted. That Congreaa- 
znan was Harrison Otis, and the year was 
1787. 

We must face the fact that there are two 
basic, but confllctlx^ tendencies today, leg¬ 
islatively, publicly, and often within 
ourselves as indlTlduals. The worsening of 
tension, between the western democracl^ and 
the Soviet Union has created a aentlment for 
controls, both Internally and In terms of im¬ 
migration, while at the same time, we are 
concerned with the imperative necessity of 
selling the democratic way of life abroad. 

These tendencies helped to eUr the senti¬ 
ment for liberalized legislation. At the same 
time, they etlrred other legislators to propose 
Increased stringency of the laws—again in¬ 
ternally and in terms of Immigration. 

Another striking Inconsistency appears 
when we consider the case of the so-called 
Mexican wetbacks. These are aliens who 
enter the country illegally from Mexleo, inrl- 
marily to seek employment on the renchee 
end farms of the Bouthweet. Due to the 
demand for cheap labor in that area, the in¬ 
flux of thousands of these wetbecke every 
year is generally winked at. and those very 
Ckingreeamen and Senators who are most 
vociferous In condemning the Immigrant who 
comes in from Europe are highly indignant 
when an attempt Is made to cut off the flow 
of Illegal immigration from Mexloo into their 
constituencies. 

OMNIBUS bill INTaODUCXU 

In the spring of 1050 an omnibus immi¬ 
gration end naturalization bill, S. 3465. was 
Introduced which presumed to reflect the 
views and crmelderetloDB that were brought 
out at the taeerlnge during the preceding 2 
years. No action was taken on this blU at 
last year's session of Congress, so that when 
the Eighty-aecond Congress opened, the bill 
was reintroduced under a new number, 
8. 716. with a number of ebangos, some of 
a more liberal nature. Meanwhile, however, 
during the summer of 1950, some portions 
of S. 3455 had been Incorporated into the 
controversial Internal Security Act of 1050 
and have thus already become part of the law 
of the land. Parallel with the introduction 
of 8. 716 in the Benate, an almost identical 
bill, H. R. 9379, though with several more 
liberal features, was Introduced by Repre¬ 
sentative Waltbr In the Houee. Finally, a 
third omnibus bill H>onaored by Representa¬ 
tive CxLLza (H R. 2816), and more liberal 
in many respects than U. R. 2379. was also 
Introduced In the Houee. 

JOINT CONGSBSe RXAnNOS 

In Marcfli 1951, Joint congressional public 
hearings were held on the bills. Again, at 
these hearings, numerous private organiza¬ 
tions of all kinds presented testimony, point¬ 
ing out the faults and dangers of the pro¬ 
posed measures. 

But we would be Indulging In self-decep¬ 
tion If we did not point out. at the same 
time, that some of the testimony itself dealt 
only with some single and specific provision 
without comment on the total bills. Some 
of the agencies and IndivldualB testifying 
were primarily concerned with one piece of 
the proposed legislation that happened to 
affect them directly. In a few cases, they 
were willing to accept every other negative 
aspect, given the one section they cared 
about; In numy cases, the seeming lack of 
concern for the total bill was actually the 
result of total Ignorance for the Immigra¬ 
tion problem as a whole. Testimony on the 
bills, thus far, points up the necessity of an 
Informed opinion and of an aroused concern 
for every aspect of the pending legislation. 
This Inlormetdon and this concern mtwt be 
manifest now inasmuch as whatever stand¬ 


ards are adc^ited as a result of these bills, 
will likely remain on our American statute 
bo(4u for many years, perhaps even for de¬ 
cades. The Imm^retlMi Act of 1994 has re- 
msdned on our statutes for a full quarter 
century, and has thereby affeeted, directly 
and Indirectly, In countleee crucial ways, the 
lives of millions of human beings. 

INTKltirAL SECtnUTT ACT—ETFICT OH 
ZMMIflBATlON 

Here la one of the provisions of that por¬ 
tion of the Internal Security Act of 1950 
which dealt with immigration. 

It excluded those who at any time had 
been members of the Communist or other 
totalitarian party. This blanket prohibition 
was quickly shown to be unworkable In Its 
application. The letter of the law, as ap¬ 
plied to the immigrants by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, created complete 
confusion and a practical reversal of the de¬ 
sire of Congress to eliminate mainly actual 
totalitartans of the left. Not only was the 
right also excluded, but all those who had 
either erred In early days or bad been com¬ 
pelled by certain circumstances to become 
members of the proscribed groups, and had 
since recanted In entire good faith. The 
principle of "permanent guilt” established 
by this provision of the act was so obviously 
Inequitable and unworkable that the Con¬ 
gress, In March 1951, was compelled, to amend 
the law to permit the admission of former 
"uomlnal” members of all totalitarian 
groups. • • • 

These bills (8. 716 and H. R. 2379) would 
tighten our Immigration, deportation, natu¬ 
ralization. and expatriation laws, while 
showing little regard for civil rights or con¬ 
stitutional principles of protection for the 
individual. The Walter blU—H. R. 2379— 
Is somewhat more liberal than the Senate 
bill, although both contain many or the 
same basically restrictive provisions. For 
the purpose of this discuseion I shall pri¬ 
marily examine the Senate bill (B. 716) 
since it would take hours to analyze the 
individual distinctions between the pro¬ 
visions of these two bills. 

Senate bill 716 would set up a system of 
prlorltka within each quota, whereby 50 per¬ 
cent would be ass^sned to aliens or speetnllBed 
skills and training, 80 percent parents of 
American citizens, and 20 percent to spouses 
and children of alien residents. Only the 
remaining 10 percent could be devoted to 
general immigration, all unused portion of 
the 90 percent set aside for preferred groups 
would be lost. In effect, this would mean 
that many otherwise worthy and desirable 
immigrants would either be forever excluded 
or would have to wait endless, weary years 
for entry visas. 

As a matter of fact, the ''selectlye” method 
of former immigration laws never went as 
far as this. Some of the most conspicuous 
contributions to our Nation have been made 
by immigrants who could not prove such 
specialized skills and training as S. 716 
would now demand. Nor does the bill rec¬ 
ognize that a belief in the equal worth and 
dignity of the Individual is one of the foun¬ 
dation stones of American democracy. 
About 60 years ago Irving Berlin, at the age 
of 6, was brought here with his family from 
Eastern Europe. I am sure that no immi¬ 
gration Inspector had the capacity to look 
at that group, with their strange language, 
queer garb, and foreign mannerisms, and 
forecast that among them was a child who 
would write the songs that America would 
sing In war and In peace over a period of 
nearly 40 yean. 

There are certain major provlalons in the 
IflU which 1 propose to detail for you. But 
lint 1 want to mention a few minor provl- 
atonz—minor In that aotually few persons 
may speddlcaUy be affected by them—but 
important in that they highlight a general 
retrogression from present legislation. 
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BOMB IRNOa FSOVXBXONB OT S. 716 

1. The bill provides that the Commls- 
aloner of Immigration and Naturalization 
and the Administrator of the Bureau of 
Passports, Visas. Security, and Consular 
ASatrs shall be native-born citizens of the 
United States. No such provision exists in 
our country for any other office excepting 
that of the President of the United States. 
As I am sure you are all aware, the latter 
provision was a matter of historical expedi¬ 
ence. It is against American tradition and 
experience thus to Imply second-claes citi¬ 
zenship for Government office. 

2. The proposed bUl would wipe out all 
exceptions to the literary requirement for 
Immigration As of now such requirements 
can be waived for persons who are victims 
of religioxu and racial persecution and also 
for close relatives of American citizens 
where application of the requirement would 
forever prevent reunion of a family group. 

8. The bill would wipe out a section of 
the 1924 law which permitted the entry of 
ministers and pro f es sor s outside of the quota 
of their country of origin. The 1924 measure 
recognised the value to the United States 
of immigrants In these professions. Under 
the proposed bill, ministers and professors 
would merely be given priority on a quota 
list as members of skilled professions. 

4. Discretion of the Attorney General to 
readmit a resident alien following a tempo¬ 
rary absence abroad is severely limited and 
proscribed by the new bill, which provides 
readmlasion only for an alien with "seven 
cozxsecutive yean of a lawful, unrellnqulsbed 
domicile," who is not deemed otherwise in¬ 
admissible for pdUtlcal reasans. The pres¬ 
ent latitude given the Attorney General to 
exercise discretion baaed on individual cases 
Is wiped out. 

I might cite numerous other sections of 
the bill, where the omission, or the occa¬ 
sional addition, of one word serves primar¬ 
ily to tighten the law and restrict any au- 
thcanaed ofllelal from lattng discretionary 
judgment. For instance, section 101 (ej 
provides that "the giving, loaning, or prom¬ 
ising of support or of money or any other 
thing of value for any purpose to any (vgan- 
izatlon shall be conclusively presumed to 
constitute affiliation therewith” The in¬ 
clusion here of the single word "conclusively’* 
has the legal effect of denying an Individual 
alien Ihe opportunity to show what the al¬ 
leged facts might be and to prove that he 
Is innocent of any Intent to affiliate with 
a proscribed organlaatlon. In other words, 
no matter bow innocent, or through what 
error and misunderstanding the money or 
other thing of value was given, the word 
"condiulvely" here prevent explanation and 
the exercise of discretion by United States 
officials. 

MAjoa paoviBioMs or bill 

There are three major categories under 
which the laws relating to newcomers can 
be divided. And X would like to give you 
some major points of the proposed McCanran 
bill under these categories, namely: (1) Im¬ 
migration, (2) resident alien status, (9) de¬ 
portation 

1. Immigration: It is proper to point, Urst, 
to one important advance of ihe new pro- 
poaals over {n-esent immigration law. al¬ 
though the new proposal Is by no meaus all 
It should be. Nonetheless, It does go a long 
way to wipe off our books some of the fla¬ 
grantly racist sections of the present law. 
aACXSr CONCEFT pastially buminatbd 

The new bill actually eliminates reference 
to certain racial groups as ineligible for 
naturalization and hence, admission. Quotas 
for all the Asian countries, although small, 
are incorporated in the blU, thus recogniz¬ 
ing their eligibility for immigration. How¬ 
ever—and this holds true only for Aslans— 
the country of birth is not the determining 
factor for any person with 50 percent or more 
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Aslan blood. In other words, the concept of 
judging by aneestry>~or race—is maintained. 
Hence, a British citiaen, born in London, of 
a British lather and Japanese mother would 
be allocated to the Japanese quota, and if the 
small quota of 100 such persons per year 
were exhausted, he could not enter the 
United States at all as a legal immigrant. 

Similarly, a limit of 100 per year Is set on 
the number of persons born in any one 
colony or other dependent area which is 
chargeable to the quota of the governing 
country. The practical effect of this provi¬ 
sion Is to limit Immigration from Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and other West Indian colonies 
without actually putting a basically racist 
concept Into so many words. 

msw BESTRICnONS WITHm QUOTAS 

The new quota restrictlong provided In 
S. 716 can actually reduce Immigration 
drastically. The majority of witnesses and 
organizations testifying on the subject be¬ 
fore the Senate subcommittee hearings urged 
that the prevailing national quotas be made 
more flexible, and that recognition be given 
to national need and humanitarian consid¬ 
erations by allocating unused quotas to all 
such immigrants. 

S. 716 does exactly the opposite by super¬ 
imposing a new quota system on the old 
to establish Iron-clad preference categories 
as we have seen. Thus, 60 percent or more 
of immigrants within existing quotas would 
have to be certified by the Attorney General 
as urgently needed in the United States be¬ 
cause Of high education, technical training, 
speciallBed experlenee, exceptional ability, 
and so forth. 

Thirty percent of each quota would go to 
parents of adult United States citizens. It 
would seem unlikely, on the face of It, that 
46,200—or 30 percent of the total 164.000 Im¬ 
migrants allowed annually—would have 
adult children who are citizens of the United 
States. 

Twenty percent of each quota would go to 
apouses or children of aliens who are perma- 
nent residents of the United States—again, 
the round figure of 30,000 seems an unlikely 
estimate. 

The remaining 10 percent of quota is all 
that would be left for Immigrants nut falling 
In the three major preferred classes. And 
this 10 percent Is a fixed limit regardless of 
whether the other 00 percent has been uti¬ 
lized. 

It is obvious that such a provision would 
serve, as it was imdoubtedly Intended, to 
reduce Immigration to a trickle. Here again 
the result is being achieved by indirection. 
The parties who would seek to cut down on 
the Intake of immigrants appear unwilling 
to present their proposal directly and have 
it debated In the open. 

ADDED GROUNDS FOR EXCLUSION 

Fourteen new grounds for exclusion of Im¬ 
migrants set up in 8. 716, some of which I 
have already discussed. A variety of physical 
and mental conditions are specified as 
rendering the newcomer Inadmissible or de¬ 
portable. There is, in addition, considerable 
doubt about the meaning of such phrases as 
•’moral turpitude” as used In the bill. One 
provision would bar aliens convicted of 
alleged felonies In their own countries, even 
though those countries are totalitarian and 
the so-called felonies would not be consid¬ 
ered crimes under American law. For ex¬ 
ample. a Jew convicted by some Nazi court, 
theoretically not a political matter, and 
thereby incurring criminal penalties, would 
be forever excluded. This, In effect, is ab¬ 
dicating to foreign courts the power to deter¬ 
mine who shall have the priceless privilege of 
entering America. 

XBSXDENT AUEN STATUS AND DEPORTATION 

Social agencies have a special responsibil¬ 
ity. and play a significant role, in the new¬ 
comer’s life during the 6-year period prior 


to oltiaenahlp. If we fall to understand the 
present law and its application, all of the 
aid which we strive to give to the newcomer 
and the community in speeding his adjust¬ 
ment through social and cultural Integra¬ 
tion can be wasted and our work will be less 
effective and far less productive from every 
humanitarian and social standpoint. 

STATUTE or LIMITATIONB ABOUSHED 

Let me point out two important general 
provlBlons of the Senate bill which govern all 
the other apecifle provisions. The statute 
of limitations—a principle very basic to 
American liberty and Jurisprudence—^would 
be abolished in relation to aliens. At any 
time during the life of a naturalized citizen, 
a decision made earlier in his favor could be 
upset and reversed. Further, he could be 
subjected to deportation on grounds newly 
established by the bill (and presumably suc¬ 
ceeding bills) which were not a part of Immi¬ 
gration legislation at the time of his entry. 
He would never be free from fear and never 
secure In his proudly acquired citizenship. 

COURT REVIEW LIMITED 

To compound the wrong, he could also be 
deprived of court protection in deportation 
proceedings. The Senate bill in effect re¬ 
moves Immigration and nationality cases 
from the Jurisdiction of the courts except 
through a writ of habeas corpus, and then 
only with respect to questions of law, not of 
fact. The courts may not in any form re¬ 
view determinations of fact or the exercise of 
discretionary authority by administrative 
officers It is clear that tremendous power Is 
here placed in a few hands without the right 
to protest against administrative error or 
abuse. 

If the applicant is excluded, he has no re¬ 
course. If he is admitted, the Government 
can reopen the case regardless of the num¬ 
ber of years which have elapsed or of his 
conduct during that period. There is no 
luachlnery lo bring about uniformity in ap¬ 
plying the law throughout the world nor is 
there any check against Incompetence or dis¬ 
honesty on the part of Immigration officials. 
ADDED GROUNDS FOR DEPORTATION 

There are a good many specific additions 
to Immigration legislation which broaden 
the grounds for deportation and narrow the 
rights of the alien and naturalized citizen 
But Mr. Greenlelgh is going to Interpret 
these for you, since they most Bpeciflcally 
affect the work of the community social 
agencies concerned with the welfare of new¬ 
comers. 

OMNIBUS BILL SHOULD BE OPPOSED AS NOW 
DRAFTED 

Its passage would have the practical effect 
of barring the door to many deservng im¬ 
migrants; it would serve notice on the rest 
of the world that we do not actually mean 
what we say; It would turn into stone the 
bread of compassion which we offer the op¬ 
pressed throughout the world. 

What should be done in this critical Junc¬ 
tion? 

First, of course, we must oppose the pas¬ 
sage of the ponding bill, as now proposed, 
and do everything in our power to alert the 
people to the viciousness of some of Its pro¬ 
visions. 

But this approach alone is a negative one. 
We must go further and seek positive rem¬ 
edies to revamp our immigration system so 
that it becomes Just and fair, and in con¬ 
sonance with our traditions of hospitality 
and democracy. 

oBjrEcnvzs ros new legislation 

An immediate objective should be an 
amendment to the law which would permit 
the pooling of unused quotas. Under such 
a provision, If any nation in a given year 
falls to use Its entire quota, the unused por¬ 
tion would not be lost, but would be placed 


In a pool and made available for those coun¬ 
tries whose visas are oversubscribed. Rea¬ 
sonable administration of such provisions 
would permit the annual entry Into this 
country of the full quota of 164.000 Immi¬ 
grants whose admission Is theoretically pro¬ 
vided for but who In fact never come. 

But that Is for the near term. Our ulti¬ 
mate objective must be the complete elimi¬ 
nation of any provision In our Immigration 
statutes by which preference is given or 
barriers raised on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

Of course, the present standards of health 
and character would be maintained and 
provisions for screening against criminal and 
subversive tendencies would be continued. 

At a time when manpower is of such vital 
Importance and when our own birth rate 
Is falling, we are foolish to exclude so many 
worthy men and women who, morally and 
physically, would add to our strength as a 
Nation. 

INFORMED PUDUC AND COMMUNITT LEADERS 
NECESSARY 

I would like to impress on all of you the 
necessity of going back to your communities 
with an understanding of what is now be¬ 
fore Congress and the kind of legislation 
we earnestly desire and must seek for our 
own strength as a Nation and as demo¬ 
cratically-minded Individuals. The in¬ 
fluential citizens who make up the boards 
of directors of our many social agencies 
need to have the kind of information 1 
hope we are giving you in this session. 
They need to understand the basic concepts 
of immigration which make it possible to rec¬ 
ognize quickly the desirable as against the 
restrictive. 

Through our various national agencies, 
geared to the task of evaluating immigra¬ 
tion legislation and transmitting these 
evaluations to you quickly, you—-and your 
community—will be kept in close touch 
with what is going on. It is up to you to 
let your community leaders know the whole 
story, so that when responsive action is 
called for. It will be forthcoming quickly, 
and from informed community sources 
which can command the respect and prompt 
response of our legislators. 

This involves more the matter of justice 
and decent treatment for the Immigrant 
It Involves more than the manpower, the 
skills and the talents which our country 
so badly needs. We are concerned here 
with the very soul of America. For we are 
endeavoring to eliminate the conflict be¬ 
tween the great principles for which Amer¬ 
icans have fought and died and the vicious, 
undemocratic concepts upon which our im¬ 
migration system Is based. 

Let Us resolve that we shall not relax our 
efforts until no man Is barred or given pref¬ 
erence as an immigrant because of hls race, 
his creed or hls national origin. Only when 
we have removed all such gaps between our 
professed principles and our actual prac¬ 
tices can we hope to win the minds and 
hearts of men to our support In the struggle 
lor freedom and equality throughout the 
world. 


It Can Happen Here 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE8ENTATXVE8 

Wednesday» July 25, 1951 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing editorial by Harold Cross In tho 
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Hammond (Ind.) Times reminds us that 
the Russian problem may eventually 
solve itself from within its own boun¬ 
daries: 

Top CoMBcuNun' Fotobs 

**A11 they that take the sword shall per¬ 
ish with the sword " This assurance from 
the Gk)spel of St. Matthew would serve as 
a summary of the rise end fall of the 
tyrannies of Hitler and Mussolini. It could 
happen to the present Russian despots also. 
There appears to be enough jealousy and 
intrigue In the inner circle now to make it 
likely that even the topmost ofllolalB will 
meet violent ends. In the 1020’s Kamenev. 
Zinoviev. Rykov. Bukharin, and Leon Trot¬ 
sky, cofounder with Lenin of the Bolshe¬ 
vist state, were the moat influential figures 
in communism. All were killed by their 
colleagues. The process presumably still 
continues, though less well advertised. All 
that is known is that a prominent figure 
sometimes disappears, to be seen no more; 
when the period of silence is long enough, 
his fate can be guessed. 

This could happen to Molotov, Vlshlnsky, 
Gromyko, Malik, and Stalin himself. Not 
one of these can be certain that violent 
death will not be his portion at any time. 
It happened to the leaders of the French 
Revolution; why not to the Russian group? 
This ever-present possibility may well help 
to explain Russian edginess and violence 
of speech. 


To Those Who Seek Proof of Rebellion 
at a Resnlt of the Voice of America 
Broadcasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKl 

or WEW JEBBET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. SIEMINSKl. Mr. Speaker. 300,- 
000 Polish civilians were killed in 1944 
in Warsaw because they rebelled against 
Nazi tyrants on a false promise of armed 
assistance by the Soviets. 

Is the Voice of America ready to 
promise and carry out its promise of 
outside armed assistance to people who 
rebel against tyranny? 

The bulk of United States Informa¬ 
tion and Education output to Soviet and 
satellite peoples is designed to foster 
popular dissatisfaction with Communist 
regimes. This is done by reminding 
them constantly of the conditions under 
which they are forced to live—denial of 
all personal liberty, sacrifice of their 
welfare to the selfish interests of their 
masters, police-state persecution, and 
so forth, as compared with conditions 
under which peoples of the free world 
live. 

The purpose of this is to keep alive 
a realization that there Is a better way 
of life, and that the time will come when 
the peoples behind the iron curtain can 
throw off their shackles and Join other 
peoples in the establishment of a free 
society 

Ihe “time will come” phrase is im¬ 
portant. We do not now encourage 
open rebellion against Communist re¬ 
gimes. Peoples behind the iron curtain 
are potentially our strongest allies. To 
encourage them to premature resist¬ 


ance—before there is a good chance of 
success—would be a disservice to them 
and to us. 

It would make us guilty of murder, 
the same kind of cold-blooded murder 
for which Molotov and Stalin are now 
Judged guilty when they Incited the 
Warsaw slaughter of Polish civilians in 
August, 1944. 

Is that what those who seek proof of 
rebellion, as a result of Voice of America 
broadcasts would have us charged with? 
Murder? I think not. 

Mr. Speaker. I list below capsules to 
show the effectiveness of our Information 
and education efforts: 

CZBCH08LOVAKXA 

Speech made by President Klement 
Qottwald to the Czechoslovak Commu¬ 
nist Party on February 22,1951: 

The Votoe of America broadcasts • • • 

distorted facts, spread untruths, intention¬ 
ally harmed the economic relations of my 
country with others and assisted deserters 
and common criminals. 

HUNGARY 

Fi’om a Hungarian radio program, 
March 13. 1951: 

The Hungarian peace movement must 
overcome often recurring sectarian shortcom¬ 
ings and combat enemies who attempt to 
weaken the movement by causing damage, 
sabotaging production, listening to the Amer¬ 
ican radio, and by spreading rumors. 

SEruOEE 

A defector stated that his final deci¬ 
sion to seek refuge from the U. S. S. R. 
resulted from learning via the Voice of 
America broadcasts that the United 
States did not return Soviet refugees to 
the Soviet authorities. The Kasenkina 
case played a large part in encouraging 
him in this belief. 

POLAND 

Quoted from the speech made by Bie- 
rut, President of Poland, to the Polish 
Communist Party on February 21, 1951: 

We must not, however, blind ourselves to 
the fact that a few dlversionlsts and foreign 
agents, hailing chiefly from the remnants of 
the landowner and speculator class, can do 
much by diversionary and whispered rumors. 
This Is the more true in view of the fact 
that the radio propaganda of the imperial¬ 
ist, though noisy and mendacious to the 
point oi Idiocy, does reach the most back¬ 
ward cells of our organism. This criminal 
diversion must be stamped out. 

UKRAINE^ 

Excerpt from a Ukrainian displaced 
persons newspaper in Germany dated 
March 18, 1951, which says that it was 
announced over the Kuybishev radio that 
a trial against “sabotage of the Socialist 
construction” had just ended. The Sta¬ 
lingrad district court sentenced three 
persons to death and eight persons to 
2 to 18 years’ imprisonment. These per¬ 
sons were found guilty of sabotage of 
the last years distribution plan, of sys¬ 
tematic listening to false broadcasts of 
the Voice of America and of spreading 
those broadcasts with bad intention. 

HUNGARY 

A Quote from a Budapest radio broad¬ 
cast made in April 1950. The broadcast 
over the Budapest Hungarian said: 

The summary tribunal of the court of the 
Hungarian peoples republic In Gyer has pro¬ 
nounced the sentence of death on Agoston 


Rahrlng, Jr., a Kulah accused of hiding arms. 
The accused was a regular listener to the 
United States imperialist radio which incites 
to war, and he speculated on war. 

RUMANIA 

Speech of the Rumanian Vice Pre¬ 
mier Luca delivered on January 26.1950. 
which attacked the Voice of America 
“for spreading false rumors about im¬ 
pending currency changes.” 

POLAND 

A newspaper story in the Washington 
Evening Star of April 28, 1951; 

Seventeen Anti-Red Poles Escape Iron Cur¬ 
tain IN Iron Horses 

Brussels, Belgium, April 28.—-Broadcasts 
by the Voice of America and the British 
Broadcasting Corp. Inspired 12 Polish rail 
workers to flee their Commmilst homeland 
in two stolen locomotives and seek refuge In 
Western Europe, It was learned last night. 

With the help of a forged collective pass¬ 
port. the freedom loving 12 broke through 
the Iron curtain and made a 17-day Jo\irney 
across Germany to Courtrai, Belgium. Not 
even the Russian border guards in East Ger¬ 
many questioned their credentials. 

Five of the escapees have been given 
asylum In Belgium. The other seven con¬ 
tinued on to France. 

One of the railroaders, Stanilslav Oles, told 
newsmen this version "of the escape: 

'Two Belgium-made locomotives broke 
down and Polish officials ordered them sent 
to Belgium for repairs. Six good Commu¬ 
nists were supposed to take the engines, but 
the 12 nonconformists steamed off in them 
Instead. And with the help of their forged 
passport and the connivance of a minor rail¬ 
road official they made their escape without 
being questioned. 

Oles said he and his friends, several of 
whom had been threatened with arrest for 
their opposition to the Red regime, had heard 
about the free labor organizations of the 
Western World through Voice ol America 
and BBC broadcasts 

Oles said some 2,500 Polish railroaders are 
under arrest for antigovernment activity. 
He added: 

"You can imagine how many more are 
taking part in the aiitl-Communlst under¬ 
ground fight in Poland.” 

“Go to it. Voice of America. Remem¬ 
ber, if you weren’t hitting ’em where they 
alnt, and spilling ’em on their tails, 
their Commie catcalls would be ki.sses 
of death. Sempre Avanti! Avancez!" 
Naprzod. Vorward! You are ‘chop- 
chop’ for oriental minds. Good luck." 


Hold Your Hat, Here Comes Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, in 1933, 
the Roosevelt administration deliber¬ 
ately adopted Inflation as a governmen¬ 
tal policy. The American people have 
been the victims ever since. They wUl 
continue to be, for inflation Is being de¬ 
liberately accelerated. 

Seemingly, no scruples deter those 
who are engineering inflation. They 
are taking us galloping down the Com¬ 
munist road of currency destruction— 
and price controls are used as a tactic 
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of deceit to postpone public understand¬ 
ing of that mad purpose. The people 
must be kept fooled—at least the major¬ 
ity of them. 

As we are steadily pushed toward eco¬ 
nomic chaos, the ordinary citizen can 
take some measures to preserve his in¬ 
dividual economic strength. That is his 
patriotic duty, as well as his responsi¬ 
bility to his family. 

For his struggle against this govern¬ 
mental betrayal of his freedom, the ad¬ 
vice recently carried in the Farm Jour¬ 
nal is highly constructive. The Jour¬ 
nal article, by MacDonald Brown, is as 
follow’s; 

Hold Your Hat. Here Comes Inflation 

(By MacDonald Brown) 

Every farmer who sells anything or buys 
anything is affected, for better or worse, by 
the present and coming inflation. What 
ought he to do about It, if anything? 

First let's be sure what we are talking 
about. There are other meanings of “in¬ 
flation,” but what we mean here is a general 
rise in the price average of all goods and 
services; or, to put It the other way around, 
a general fall in the value and purchasing 
power of the paper dollar. That is what we 
have been having since about 1933, and more 
severely since about 1939. Ana we are no¬ 
where near the end of it. 

WHAT CAUSES INFLATION? 

What is the cause? Why do shoes, for ex¬ 
ample. cost S9, $12, $16, $25, when the stand¬ 
ard price in 1910 was $3.60—the best shoes 
only $6 Why must you now pay a dollar or 
more for the same hair-cut that cost 25 cents 
In 1910? Why are most other things in pro¬ 
portion? 

These things don’t Just happen—there is 
a reason* what is it? Let me state right 
here the general principle: 

The size of the public debt is the thing 
that determines the price average. 

The higher the public debt, the higher will 
be the prices of goods, of labor, and of every¬ 
thing else, in any country where the citizens 
are reasonably free to run their own affairs. 

I will come back to this a little later, and 
explain why it works this way. But mean¬ 
while, keep in mind the general basic fact; 
the larger the public debt, and the heavier 
the tax burden necessary to carry it, the 
higher will be prices and wages, and the 
lower the real value of the dollar. 

If this is so, it is easy to see what is ahead 
of us. The debt of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment was around $2,000,000,000 in 1903. 
World War I pushed it up to about $26,- 
000.000,000 in 1920, from which it gradually 
fell to about $16,000,000,000 in 1929. With 
the depression, the debt grew to around 
$44,000,000,000. and after we got into World 
War n. the debt of course went up like a 
rocket Today it is a little under $260,000,- 
000,000, and is going up. Now we are in a 
fresh burst of spending and borrowing, re¬ 
sulting from our antl-Communist defense 
program. 

The necessary result of public debt is 
taxes. History shows that in a free country, 
in peacetime, the population will not pay 
out much more than 16 percent of their in¬ 
comes for taxes. If taxes go higher, the 
jieople either vote the Government out of 
office, or set about increasing their own in¬ 
comes. This would not be easy for any one 
taxpayer. But when every taxpayer and 
every wage earner is pushing In the same 
direction—up—it becomes easy. 

MORE DEBT. MORE TAXES 

The total public debt—national. State, 
and local—is now around $300,000,000,000, 
and going higher. Total taxes, national. 


State, and local, must be now around $60.- 
000,000,000 a year—«nd going higher. That 
means that the total individual Incomes of 
all of us ought to be about $400,000,000,000 
a year, to carry the tax burden comfortably 
at 16 percent. 

But the whole national income Is now sup¬ 
posed to be running at the rate of only 
$280,000,000,000 a year. If so, taxes are tak¬ 
ing nearly 30 percent of it. Can that last 
long? It never has. No free country has 
ever paid that much very long. The answer 
must be to get incomes up. and that means 
higher prices on nearly everything. 

In other words, more inflation is inevi¬ 
table; the end is not even in sight. 

THE EFFECT ON FARMERS 

Assuming now that more inflation is still 
to come, that prices will go much higher, 
that the dollar will buy less and less, what 
will this do to farmers? 

The answer is clear. Inflation will hurt 
badly every farmer who is not prepared for 
it; but the farmer is in a better position 
than most people to defend himself 

This is because the farmer’s Income is very 
flexible, not flxed; it can be pushed up by 
one means or another almost as fast as the 
dollar goes sour. 

Prices of many farm products are now tied 
to parity, which means that if wages and 
prices of merchandise advance, farm-support 
prices go up, too. 

You may or may not like the parity-price 
system. Many people think that the whole 
set-up is unsound. But whether it is or not, 
there it is. Farm prices, and consequently 
farm Incomes, cannot under present condi¬ 
tions be beaten down much by the pressure 
of city buyers. 

Every farmer, whether covered by support 
prices or not, must be vigilant to protect his 
selling prices and income to see that the 
consuming public, pinched by inflation, does 
not succeed in rolling back their losses on 
him. 

The farmer is lucky, too, in that his capi¬ 
tal is already Invested mostly in things— 
land, buildings, and equipment, not dollars— 
and the value of things goes up during in¬ 
flation. 

Farm land is one of the very beet of infla¬ 
tion defenses, and so are farm Improvements. 
While land prices in normal times follow the 
course of farm incomes (and they always do. 
to some extent) over a long stretch land will 
advance as the value of the dollar falls. A 
productive farm, run by a good farmer, is 
probably the most nearly inflation-proof 
property there is. 

But farmers must still pay inflated prices 
for everything they buy, and there are other 
pitfalls. 

WHAT TO DO ABOUT XT 

In particular, the farmer, like everybody 
else, should not have his savings in the form 
of dollars. No more than he can help, at 
least. His balance in bank, the money he 
has lent on a mortgage or a note, the bonds 
he owns, even his life insurance, all are pay¬ 
able to him in dollars; and he can be pretty 
certain that what the dollars will buy when 
he gets them back will be less than now. 

From the standpoint of strict logic, there¬ 
fore, the farmer, like everybody else in a 
period of inflation, ought to be a debtor, not 
a creditor If he can make profltable use of 
borrowed money, and if he does not get in so 
deep that a crop failure or other bad luck 
could wipe him out, and if being in debt 
doesn’t cost him too much peace of mind, he 
will be better off to borrow dollars worth say 
60 cents in purchasing power, and pay off 
this debt later with dollars worth 30 cents. 

Millions of people have done Just that 
since 1939. Millozis of others right now are 
carrying debts along, watching them get 
easier and easier to pay off as prices go higher 
and dollars get cheaper. 


OWN TKXNOS, NOT DOLLARS 

However, debt Is always dangerous. And 
each individual farmer should study his own 
circumstances, and decide how much risk, if 
any. he can afford to take. But whatever he 
decides, he can at least get out of the cred¬ 
itor class—he can stop lending money. He 
should get organized as fast as possible so 
that he owns things, not dollars or claims 
on dollars. 

A very good spot for savings is a part own¬ 
ership in some of the great American cor¬ 
porations—In other words, ownership of 
common stocks. These are nearly inflation- 
proof. Beware of putting money in any one 
company, in any speculative business, and 
particularly in any new, small, or local enter¬ 
prise. But savings divided among 10 of the 
great corporations are reasonably safe, and 
divided among 50 big corporations are as safe 
as anything can be in this dangerous age. 

WHY TAXES FORCE INFLATION 

Let US go back briefly to the subject of 
taxes and prices. How do heavy taxes force 
inflation? 

The way it works is this (and you will see 
what an inevitable cause-and-effect situa¬ 
tion we are up against); the United States 
Government, the State governments, the 
cities, counties, townships, and boroughs all 
borrow money. On this money they must 
pay interest, and usualy must pay some¬ 
thing into a sinking fund. To pay the in¬ 
terest and pay back the loan, they must col¬ 
lect taxes; the larger the debt, th^ higher 
the taxes 

Now taxes do not come out of nothing. 
They must be paid by individuals, by cor¬ 
porations. by landowners, by everybody. 
And these taxes quickly become a cost in the 
production of everything. 

A corporation, for example, hardly ever 
really pays taxes. It must, and does, add 
them into the price of whatever it makes 
and sells. Taxes, therefore, do not come out 
of the company or its stockholders—they 
come out of the customer, and that’s you. 
A corporation is a tax collector, not a tax 
payer. 

Now when a corporation’s tax rates are 
jacked up it is only a short time before its 
selling prices go up. too. ’That’s how the 
tax is passed along to you. It can easily do 
this, because all other corporations are feel¬ 
ing the same pinch. So prices edge up a 
little. 

PRICES UP. WAGES UP 

Then consumers, workmen, and farmers 
and their families, flndlng costs of living 
advancing, begin to demand higher wages 
and higher prices. City workmen, particu¬ 
larly those organized in unions, always are 
able to get more wages. That adds a little 
more to the cost of goods. Then prices of 
goods have to be raised a little more. Then 
more wage demands, enforced by strikes. 

And here, almost before we know it. we 
are in the old familiar see-saw race upward— 
the “inflation spiral”—wages up. prices up. 
wages up, and so Indefinitely. 

Where will it end? Who knows? Do you 
see any end to public borrowing, to more 
taxes, to higher wages, to higher costs, to 
higher prices? If so, where? 

Will the dollar ultimately go all the way, 
and be worth nothing, as the German mark 
did in 1922 and 1923? No, that is not likely. 
But let’s not forget Prance, whose paper 
franc was worth 20 cents In 1914, about 6 
cents in 1924, and Is a little more than one- 
quarter of a cent now. It has lost more than 
08 percent of its purchasing power since 1914. 

About all anybody can do is to understand 
clearly where we are headed, to protect him¬ 
self as well as he can, and hope for the best. 

Now a few words of warning. I have been 
speaking right along of the price average. 
It is the average of all prices that has gone 
up and will go much further. 
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Tbmt does not mma that,the tndWIdual 
price of every individual product-potatoes, 
broilers, oranges, pork, or steel—will neoes- 
sarily act the same. The law of supply and 
demand still holds. If there's a shortage of 
a given product at a particular moment at a 
particular place, the price will go up faster. 
If there Is a big surplus over demand, the 
price of that one product wlil collapse, often 
below the cost of production. 

In the long run, though, all prices will 
move together. Whenever supply and de¬ 
mand are pretty well balanced, then the 
price of that product will be the cost of 
production plus a profit. 

THSaC WZU, SI 8ST-BACK8 

The other warning point is this: While the 
end of the Inflation will be somewhere away 
up. It is pretty certain that the upward 
spiral will be interrupted from time to time 
by set-backs and depressions. Prices may 
fall a little. Workmen may even accept a 
piddling 6-percent cut In wages, as they did 
in the 1830’8. 

If that happens, don't Jump to the con¬ 
clusion that inflation is licked—it is only 
interrupted. Keep your eye fixed on the 
public debt, on public spending, on taxes, 
and you will know what to look for w;hen any 
temporary depression is over. 

Finally, some brief remarks on certain In¬ 
correct ideas and false theories: 

You will hear heavy taxation recom¬ 
mended to soak up purchasing power and 
so check Inflation. There Is absolutely 
nothing In that—not as a permanent thing. 
An individual does lose some of his pur¬ 
chasing power temporarily when he pays his 
taxes, but tliat only makes him struggle all 
the harder to push up his Income for the 
next year. Heavy taxes guarantee inflation. 

You will hear that a Burpliia of money In 
circulation, or In bank credit, causes infla¬ 
tion. That Is partly true—they both help 
push up prices. Artificially low-interest 
rates do, too. So does the fact that we have 
been "off gold" since 1934. But none of 
these Is the true cause: actually, a surplus of 
money Is more a result of Inflation than a 
cause. 

controls don’t control 

There is much talk of Government con¬ 
trols of prices and wages, and this can only 
be called ridiculous. Even In the dark days 
of World War U the price controls did not 
control effectively. Real prices, which is to 
say open-market prices, which is to sny 
black-market prices, rose in spite of laws and 
ai'mies of administrators and police. In 
peacetime controls would be even more of a 
farce. 

So there we are. Unless the public debt Is 
repudiated, unless the politicians stop 
spending, borrowing, and taxing, unless peo¬ 
ple stop acting like human beings—in other 
words, unless a few miracles occur—we are 
In for much more inflation. 

Hold your hats, folks—here we go. 


Terror in Hnngtry 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. HULTER 

or mrr tows 

IN THE ROUSE OP REPRE8BNTATIVE8 
Monday, July 16, 1951 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker. I direct 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
following letter, written by Dr. Bela 
Fabian on July 6, 1651, which appeared 
in the New York Times of July 10. 1951. 
together with an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in that paper the same day; 


TBKSoa nr Httnoast CRAxaii>— Dipomxations 

TO Slavk-Labob Abbas COMFABiaD xo Nazi 

Msthodb 

To the Bditob or xn New Yobk Tntxs: 

The New York Times in its issue of July 6 
publishes C. li. Sulsberger's report from 
Paris, the gist of which to a letter from l^un- 
gary. Similar letters are being received by 
the thousands by American citizens of Hun¬ 
garian origin since the month of May. 

The Hungarian National CouneU (330 East 
Fifty-second Street. New York aty) and the 
American Hungarian Federation (1624 I 
Street, Washington, D. C.) are collecting 
these letters, which reveal all the sad and 
horrible phases of eviction and deportation 
now taklxig place In Hungary. We learn from 
these letters that members of the middle 
class, newspapermen and other Intellectuals, 
shopkeepers and handicrafts men have and 
are being evicted from Budapest and other 
Hungarian cities under the pretext that 
they are socially dangerous elements. 

Moreover, we learn that age to no obstacle 
for eviction. The mother of the former 
mayor of Budapest, Eugene BlpCcz, aged 102; 
the helpless inhabitants of homes for the 
blind, the crippled, the aged, as well as in¬ 
curable patients living in charitable Institu¬ 
tions, have not been spared. The bodies of 
persons who cannot stand the strain and die 
on their way are simply hauled out of the 
train at Intermediate stations. Bndre Mor- 
vay, former deputy mayor of Budapest, was 
among those who died on a deportation train. 

People who as a protest pinned the yellow 
star on their clothM as a reminder of Nazi 
times were severely beaten. The deportation 
trains are now leaving Budapest three times 
a week from a suburban station. 

EVICTION or leaders 

It was from these letters that we learned, 
further, that Charles Rassay, Rudolf Rup- 
pert, and Gabriel Ugron, former leaders of 
Hungary’s Democratic Party, which had al¬ 
ways represented the ideals of freedom in 
the past, were evicted with their families. 
For the time being they are living In tiny 
villages In the eastern part of Hungary, along 
with the other thousands of evicted persons. 
These villages, however, can be considered 
only as transitory places on the line toward 
Kolima, Karaganda, Tashkent, and Alma-Ata. 

There Is no difference whatever between 
Auschwitz and Karaganda. The freezing 
cold of the Arctic regions, the unendurable 
labor in the primeval forests, in the gold 
mines of Kolyma, the coal mines of Kara¬ 
ganda, or in the cotton fields In the tropical 
heat of Tashkent and Alma-Ata are as mur¬ 
derous as the gas chambers of Auschwitz. 

It took a long time for the world to learn 
the names ol Auschwitz and Buchrnwald. 
It may be feared that it will be too late when 
the opinion of the world will learn the mean¬ 
ing of Kolyma, Karaganda, Tashkent, and 
Alma-Ata. 

fighters for democracy 

It Is a tragic fact that the world is still 
suffering from a lack al horror in the face of 
horror. The Democratic Party leaders of 
Hungary fought for the same ideals in Hun¬ 
gary which were and are the ideals of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt and President Truman, of 
Vice President Barkley, and of Senators 
Lehman and McMahon. 

The Hungarian Ckimmunist newspapers 
say that these Democratic leaders, as well 
as the thousands of evicted persons, repre¬ 
sent a fifth column in the service of the 
United States attempting to destroy the 
people’s democracy. 

I do not know if everyone in the United 
Btatea to aware of the true meaning of com¬ 
munism. I do not know if everyone is aware 
in America that communism to a merciless 
enemy with whom no compromise to possible. 
1 would like to tell those suffering from de¬ 
lusions that it is not only the leaders who 
are being deported from Hungary. The same 
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to happening to fellow-travelers, the quarter, 
maitexs of communism. 

Bxla Faman. 

Member o/ the Executive Commit¬ 
tee of the Hungarian National 
Council, 

NEW York, July 8,19Si. 


the Mark or Cain 

The letter which we publish today from 
Dr. Fabian, of the Hungarian National Coun¬ 
cil. to one more reminder that the time has 
come for our Gfovemment to do something 
about these Communist outrages. To gnash 
one's teeth, to shout protests and impreca¬ 
tions, to express horror and pity, or to throw 
up one’s hands in despair will not help these 
victims, although it will give them the satis- 
faction of knowing that they are not suffer¬ 
ing In a vacuum. We must do what we can 
to make certain that they will not suffer In 
vain. 

To begin with, they must be made to 
understand that the United States to in- 
terested In their late and trying to help 
them It is not enough for the Voice of 
America to tell them so. They should have 
direct word from Secretary Acheson or even 
from President Truman. When the world 
learned about the Nazi extermination comps 
and deportations In 1043 and 1944 President 
Roosevelt and other Allied leaders Issued 
warnings that such measinres must stop and 
that the criminals responsible for them 
would be held to account. On March 24, 
1944, the President tcxik It upon himself to 
Issue a special statement In which he again 
proclaimed “our determination that none 
who participate in these acts of savagery 
shall go unpunished " The statement was 
widely disseminated throughout Europe and 
circulated through the underground In 
enemy territory—and by all accounts It was 
effective. 

In this case we are not at war with Hun¬ 
gary, but wo did make a peace treaty with 
her that contained r human-rights clause, 
and that clause is now being flagrantly vio¬ 
lated. The United States has protested on 
other occasions to the United Nations 
against such violations In Hungary. Ru¬ 
mania, and Bulgaria, and the protests were 
ignored or rejected Another protest against 
the present deportatlona in Hungary would 
receive a similar rebuff, although It should 
be made for the record. But obviously some 
stronger method is required. The men who 
conduct these brutal deportations, or wbo 
carry out the tortures and mock trials of 
Innocent men like Archbishop Groesz or 
William Oatto are criminals by the stand¬ 
ards of the civilized world. Why cannot 
they be branded as such by leaders ol west¬ 
ern civilization? We should name names, 
and with the mark of Cain on them these 
men will at least know that some day, cir¬ 
cumstances permitting, they will he held to 
account, and their victims will know that 
we do not and will not forget. 


StatesBuuwliip in Onr RelnlioRf With 
Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBEBENTATIVE8 

Monday. July 16,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the Battle of Breed’s HUl, British govern¬ 
ments have been ready targets for Amer¬ 
ican irritation. One of the surest ways 
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to bring a cheer in many areas is to men¬ 
tion ^'perfidious Albion." This is sheer 
historical emotionalism, and it has no 
place in sound American statesmanship. 

Today the British are on the eve of ex¬ 
ploding their first British-made atomic 
bomb. This is no mean accomplishment 
in a land trying earnestly to raise itself 
by the bootstraps from two savage, 
power-consuming wars in half a cen¬ 
tury. England is not prepared to dis¬ 
appear from the list of world powers. 
More important to us, however, is the 
realization that much as Britain needs 
Uncle Sam’s dollars and trade, we too 
need the use of the "permanent, fixed 
airplane cairier" which the British Isles 
represent on the European scene. We 
have only a small number of bombers 
which could fly from our shores any¬ 
where near a potential enemy. We must 
have British and French bases. With¬ 
out them, our atomic power is im¬ 
mobilized. 

This is the cardinal fact in our deal¬ 
ings with Britain. Let us not forget it. 


Creation of Missouri Valley Authority the 
Only Way To Prevent Repetition of the 
Present Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MlSSlSStPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I am inserting my 
bill, H. R. 4881, to establish and develop 
a Missouri Valley Authority. 

This would prevent for all time to 
come the recurrence of the horrible dis¬ 
aster from which the people of that area 
are now suffering. It would bring a new 
life to that entire section of the Middle 
West. 

It would provide navigation that 
would be of untold value in wiping out 
the one-way freight rate with which the 
people of those Western States are now 
punished. 

It would generate twenty or twenty- 
five billion kilowatt-hours of hydroelec¬ 
tric power every year that is now going 
to waste, and distribute it throughout 
the 10 States in the Missouri Valley 
area—Montana. Wyoming, North Da¬ 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 
Missouri, Colorado. Minnesota, and 
Iowa—double the supply of electricity 
they are now using and reduce the over¬ 
charges they are now paying by $230,- 
000,000 a year—which in a few years 
would add up to more than this entire 
development would cost. 

It would hold back the floods on the 
Missouri River, keep them from syn¬ 
chronizing with the floods on the Ohio 
and the upper Mississippi, and reduce 
the flood crest on the lower Mississippi 
to such an extent that it would save 
enough money on flood control on that 


stream in a few years to pay for this 
entire development. 

It would enable the people In that area 
to conserve the soil that is now being 
washed away, and at the same time, pre¬ 
vent the destruction of their homes, 
crops, roads, bridges, schoolhouses, and 
business establishments, and in that way 
save billions of dollars for the now un¬ 
protected people of that area in the 
years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not speaking as an 
inexperienced amateur in this field. I 
was coauthor with Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska, of the bill creating the Ten- 
nesee Valley Authority, and have fought 
its battles from that day to this. It has 
wrought the greatest development of an¬ 
cient or modern times. It is generating 
every year something like 18,000,000.000 
kilowatt-hours of hydroelectric power, 
which is being distributed at the yard¬ 
stick rates and saving the people of the 
I’VA area hundreds of millions of dol¬ 
lars every year on their light and power 
bills alone, It has also supplied a yard¬ 
stick to show the rest of the country 
what electricity should cost them, be¬ 
sides originating our present program of 
rural electrification—the greatest thing 
that has ever been done for the farmers 
of this country. 

It has provided navigation on the Ten¬ 
nessee River all the way from Paducah, 
Ky., to Knoxville, Term., controlled the 
floods on the Tennessee and its tribu¬ 
taries, and enabled those people to con¬ 
serve their soil and protect their area 
from such disasters as that now being 
experienced by the people along the rag¬ 
ing Missouri. 

This is the only way you will ever 
provide adequate protection for the 
people in that area, develop that great 
wealth of hydroelectric power that is 
now going to waste. Improve the naviga¬ 
tion all the way up to the headwaters 
of the Missouri River, and provide a pro¬ 
gram of soil conservation that will save 
the rich lands of those States in the 
years to come. 

This project, together with the Ten- 
nessee-Tomblgbee Inland Waterway, will 
provide what will amount to a slack- 
water route from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Fort Benning, Mont., the head of navi¬ 
gation of the Missouri River, as well as 
to all points on the Tennessee, the Ohio, 
the upper Mississippi, the Illinois, and 
the Great Lakes, and at the same time, 
save the swift current of the Mississippi 
for the downstream traffic. 

The Tennessee-Tombigbee project is 
already authorized, and we expect to get 
funds to speed up its construction right 
away. In fact, this route is already de¬ 
veloped more than half the distance be¬ 
tween the Gulf and the Tennessee River, 
or will be when the Demopolls Dam, 
which is now under construction, is com¬ 
pleted. These two projects will be worth 
untold billions of dollars to the people of 
that great midwestern section, from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., all the way across, in¬ 
cluding the States of West Virginia, Ken¬ 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, Wy¬ 
oming, Colorado, and the rest of that 
great western country, as well as that of 


Tennessee, western Virginia, western 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma. Texas, and the other States 
touched by this great inland waterway 
system. 

These two projects will not only supply 
the missing link in our internal water¬ 
way system, but will supply the missing 
link in our national defense and enable 
us to defend our country against any 
possible attack. 

I sincerely hope that the Committee 
on Public Works, to which this bill has 
been referred, will report it at an early 
date and that Congress will pass it with¬ 
out delay. 

We cannot afford to wait. 

At this point, I am inserting the bill, 
H. R. 4881, to establish a Missouri Valley 
Authority. 

The matter referred to follows; 

H. R. 4881 

A bill to establish a Missouri Valley Authority 
to provide for unified water control and 
resource development on the Missouri 
River, its tributaries and watershed, to 
prevent floods, reclaim and irrigate lands, 
encourage agriculture, stimulate indus¬ 
trial expansion, develop low-cost hydro¬ 
electric power, promote navigation, in¬ 
crease recreational possibilities, protect 
wildlife, strengthen the national defense, 
and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc.. That this act, divided 
into sections according to the following 
Table of Center ts, may be cited as the ‘‘Mis¬ 
souri Valley Authority Act." 

Table of Contents 

Part A—Objectives of Missouri Valley 
Authority 

Sec 2 Declaration of purposes. 

Bee 2a Definition of Missouri Valley region. 
Sec 2b. Headquarters of agency to be in val¬ 
ley. 

Sec. 2c Recognition of interests of the 
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Past A--OBJBCTXvns or tbx Mjesocxi Vallzt 
AT rrHORXTT 

Sec. 2. In order to provide for the control 
and prevention of flood In the Missouri Val¬ 
ley region, the generation, sale, and dis¬ 
tribution of electricity, the reclamation of 
public lands, and for the application and use 
of the waters of the Missouri River and its 
tributaries on the public and private lands 
of the area for irrigation and other useful 
purposes, to safeguard the navigable waters, 
to promote navigation, to enooiirage a sound 
agrlcultme, to encourage industrial develop¬ 
ment. to preserve and develop the recrea¬ 
tional advantages, and to foster the fuller 
utilization of the resoiirces of the region, all 
for the purpose of fostering and protect¬ 
ing commerce among the several States, 
strengthening the national defense, conserv¬ 
ing the water, soil, and fm-est resources of 
the Nation, and promoting the general wel¬ 
fare of the United States. It Is hereby de¬ 
clared to be the policy of the United States— 
<a) that the Federal Government shall 
establish and maintain a broad program of 
unified water control and resource develop¬ 
ment for the Missouri Valley region, consist¬ 
ing of the entire Missouri River, its tribu¬ 
taries and watershed, as located within the 
following States: Montana, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, South Dakota. Nebraska. Blansas, 
Missouri, Ciolorado, Minnesota, and Iowa; 

(b) that the administration of such a 
multlpurpoee pro^am shall be entrusted to 
a Federal regional agency having its princi¬ 
pal headquarters in the region, which shall 
be directly responsible to the President and 
Ck>ngress. with full authority and responsi¬ 
bility for carrying out the program herein 
authorized: 

<c) that the Interests and rights of the 
States in determining the development of 
the watersheds within their borders and like¬ 
wise their Interests and rights in water util¬ 
ization and control, as well as the preserva¬ 
tion and protection of established and po¬ 
tential uses for all purposes, of the waters of 
the region’s rivers, shall be recognized by 
such a regional agency to the fullest possible 
extent, and that accordingly such a regional 
agency shall utilize to the fullest possUile 
extent the advice, assistance, and coopera¬ 
tion of the peoirie of the region and their 
public and private o-ganlzatlons, local and 
State, as well as the advice, assistance, and 
cooperation of the existing operating agen- 
ciea of the Federal Government; 

(d) that nothing In this act shall he eon- 
etrued as affecting or Intended to affect or 
In any way to interfere with any vested 
right acquired under the laws of any State <a 
Territory relating to the control, approprla- 
klon, uee at distHbution of water used in 
ISTigation, and nothing herein shall In any 
way aflbet any right at any State or of the 
Fiederal Government or of any landowner, 
appropriator. or user of water, in. to, or 


from any interstate stream, or the waters 
thereof: Provided, That nothing In this sec¬ 
tion shall limit tiie authority of the regional 
agency to acquire by purchase, lease, con¬ 
demnation, or donation, real or personal 
property, or any interest therein, which falls 
within the scope of the plans formulated by 
the Authority, transmitted to the President 
and approved by the Oongress, as provided 
in section 7 of this act. 

Paet B—OaoAinzaTioK or the Mxasouai 
VAtxrr AtmiOBtrr 

Sac 3 (a) To carry out the purposes and 
policy of this act, there is hereby created a 
body corporate *'hlch shall be known as the 
‘Missouri Valley Authority" (hereinafter re¬ 
ferred to as the ‘‘Oorporation’*) and which 
shall be an instrumentality of the United 
States. 

(b) The Ckjrporation shall maintain Its 
principal office at a convenient place In the 
territory in which Its activlttes are con¬ 
ducted. Upon selecting the location of its 
principal office, and In the event It later 
makes a change in such location, the Cor¬ 
poration shall file notice of such selection or 
change for publication in the Federal Reg¬ 
ister. 

HOAan or diebctors or cokpobatiom 

Sac. 4. (a) The Corporation shall be di¬ 
rected and controlled by a board of five direc¬ 
tors, who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Any member of the Board may be 
removed by the President. In appointing the 
members of the Board, the President shall 
designate the Chairman. The members of 
the Board of Directors shall be citizens of the 
United States, and at least three members 
of the Board shall have had a legal residence 
within the Missouri Valley region for a pe¬ 
riod of not less than 5 years prior to ap¬ 
pointment. All other officials, agents, and 
employees shall be designated and selected 
by the Corporation. Ehch member of the 
Board, and each of Its officers, before enter¬ 
ing upon the duUee of his office, shall sub¬ 
scribe to an oath (or affirmation) to support 
the Constitution of the United States and 
to perform faithfully and impartially the 
duties Imposed upon him by this act. 

(b) The terms of office of the members 
first taking office after the approval of this 
act ahall expire as designated by the Presi¬ 
dent at the time of nomination, one at the 
end of the third year, two at the end of the 
sixth year, and two at the end of the ninth 
year after the date ot approval of this act. 
A successor to a member of the Board shall 
be appointed in the same manner as the 
original members and shall have a term of 
<ffllce expiring 9 years from the date of the 
expiration of the term for which his predeces¬ 
sor was appointed. 

(c) Any member appointed to fill a va¬ 
cancy In the Board occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term for which his pred¬ 
ecessor was appointed shall be appointed for 
the remainder of such term. 

(d) Vacancies in the Board, so long as 
there ahall be three members In office, shall 
not impair the powers of the Board to 
execute the functions of the Corporation, 
and three of the members In office shall con¬ 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of the 
business of the Board. 

(e) Each of the members of the Board 
shall receive a salary at the rate of $30,000 
a year, to be paid by the Corporation as 
current expenses. Members of the Board 
shall be reimbursed by the Coiporation for 
actual expenses {Including traveling, and 
zubslatenoe expenses) incurred by them In 
the performance of the duties vested In the 
Board by this act. No member of said Board 
ahall, during his continuance in office, be 
engaged in any other business, but each 
member shall devote Mmself to the work of 
the Oorporation. 
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(f) No Director shall, during his continu¬ 
ance in office, have a financial interest In any 
public-utility company engaged In the busi¬ 
ness ot generating, transmitting, distribut¬ 
ing, or selling power to the public: nor In any 
holding company or subsidiary company of a 
holding company as those terms are defined 
In the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935. 

THX ADVISORT COMMITTSB 

Sec. S. (a) The Board shall be assisted in 
the discharge of its duties by an advisory 
committee which shall act in an advisory 
capacity upon such matters of broad policy 
and on specific matters as hereafter desig¬ 
nated, as may be referred to it by the Board. 

(b) The advisory committee shall consist 
of the Governor or bis designee from each of 
the States within the Missouri Valley region 
as set forth in section 3 (a) of this act. and 
of the principal officer or his designee of the 
following Federal Government agencies: 
Departments of Interior, Agriculture, Com¬ 
merce, Justice. War, Labor, Federal Power 
Commission, and Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System; and twelve persons, 
residents of the area of the Authority, three 
of whom shall be selected by the President 
to represent the interests of agriculture, 
three to represent the interests of industry 
and commerce, three to represent the Inter¬ 
ests of labor, and three to represent wildlife 
and aquatic life, conservation, and recrea¬ 
tion, in the area covered by the Authority 
and activities of the Corporation. The ad¬ 
visory committee shall organize and choose 
Its own officers. It shall meet in the area not 
less than twice each year to receive reports 
of progress and in one of such meetings shall 
receive a copy of the annual report of the 
Corporation. The committee may make such 
comments to the Corporation and to the 
President on the annual reports as it sees fit 
to make. Bxtraordlnary meetings of the ad¬ 
visory committee may be called upon peti¬ 
tion of a majority of Its members, or upon 
written notice of the Chairman of the Board. 

The advisory committee shall advise con¬ 
cerning the Initial plan for unified develop¬ 
ment of the Missouri Valley region before It 
Is reported to the President and Congress, as 
provided in section 7 (a). The Governors of 
the States within the Missouri Valley region 
shall constitute a special panel of the ad¬ 
visory committee to advise concerning Fed¬ 
eral-State relationships on all matters com¬ 
ing under the purview of the advisory com¬ 
mittee. 

Each member of the committee, before 
entering upon the duties of his office, shall 
subscribe to an oath (or affirmation) to sup¬ 
port the Constitution of the United States 
and to perform faithfully and Impartially the 
duties Imposed upon him by this act. Mem¬ 
bers of the advisory committee shall be re¬ 
imbursed for actual expenses Incurred In the 
performance of their duties. The term of 
office of committee members from Govern¬ 
ment agencies shall be coextensive with their 
terms of office In their respective agencies. 
The terms of office of non-Government mem¬ 
bers shall be fixed In such manner as to 
provide that the term of one each of the 
three representing agriculture, Industry and 
commerce, labor, and wildlife and aquatic 
life, conservation, and recreation, shall ex¬ 
pire as designated by the President at the 
time of nomination, one at the end of the 
third year, one at the end of the sixth year, 
and one at the end of the ninth year after 
the date of approval of this act. A successor 
shall he appointed in the same manner as 
the original member and shall have a term 
of office expiring 9 years from the date of the 
expiration of the term for which his prede¬ 
cessor was appointed. 

(c) Any member appointed to fill a va¬ 
cancy in the committee occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be ap¬ 
pointed for the remainder of such term. 


8ec. 5. (a) All funds required by the Cor¬ 
poration in addition to those derived and 
expended pursuant to subsection (b) hereof 
shall be provided toy appropriations in ac¬ 
cordance wth the procedures of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 20), ex¬ 
cept as otherwise provided herein. All ap¬ 
propriations necessary to carry out this act 
are hereby authorized. 

(b) The net proceeds for each fiscal year 
derived by the Board from the sale of power 
and water by the Corporation, and from any 
other activities of the Corporation, includ¬ 
ing the disposition of any real or personal 
property, after deducting the cost of oper¬ 
ation and maintenance, and an amount 
deemed by the Board as necessary to with¬ 
hold as operating capital or devoted by the 
Board to new construction, shall be paid 
Into the Treasury of the United States at 
the end of each calendar year. Any funds 
retained by the Corporation shall be devoted 
only to construction work of a character 
directly incidental to the projects author¬ 
ized by the Congress except as appropriated 
by the Congress for specific purposes. 

(c) The Corporation shall at all times 
maintain complete and accurate books of 
account. The system of accounts and books 
and records kept for that purpose shall be 
subject to the approval of the Comptroller 
General of the United States, as to their ade¬ 
quacy for the accounting purposes of the 
Corporation. The Corporation shall main¬ 
tain Its power accounting system In con¬ 
formity with the Federal Power Commis¬ 
sion's uniform system of accounts. In De¬ 
cember of each year the Board shall file 
with the President and the Congress a finan¬ 
cial statement and a complete report as to 
the business of the Corporation covering 
the preceding governmental fiscal year. 

(d) The Corporation shall determine and 
prescribe the manner in which its obliga¬ 
tions and expenses shall be incurred, al¬ 
lowed, and paid- Provided, That the Cor¬ 
poration shall be a wholly owned Govern¬ 
ment corporation within the meaning of 
the Government Corporation Control Act, 
approved December 6. 1945, and Its transac¬ 
tions and operations shall be subject to con¬ 
trol In the manner provided in that act 
except as specifically set forth In section 
6 (b) above 

(e) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to relieve the treasurer or other account¬ 
able officers or employees of the Corporation 
from compliance with the provisions of ex¬ 
isting law requiring the rendition of ac¬ 
counts for adjustment and settlement pur¬ 
suant to section 236, Revised Statutes, as 
amended by section 305 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 24), and ac¬ 
counts for all receipts and disbursemeuta 
by or for the Corporation shall be rendered 
accordingly; Provided, That subject only to 
the provisions of the Missouri Valley Au¬ 
thority Act. the Corporation is authorized 
to make such expenditures and to enter into 
such contracts, agreements, and arrange¬ 
ments, upon such terms and conditions, and 
In such manner as It may deem necessary. 
Including the final settlement of all claims 
and litigation by or against the Corpora¬ 
tion; and, notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law governing the expenditure of 
public funds, the General Accounting Office, 
In the settlement of the accounts of the 
treasurer or other accountable officer or em¬ 
ployee of the Corporation, shall not dis¬ 
allow credit for. nor withhold funds because 
of, any expendture, not tainted with fraud, 
which the Board shall determine to have 
been necessary to carry out the provisions 
of said act. 

(f) The Corporation shall determine its 
own system of administrative accounts and 
the forms and contents of Its contracts and 
other business documents except as other¬ 
wise provided In this act. 


Part C—^Formulation of the Plan for 
Missouri Vaxxxt Dsvelopmxnt 

Sec. 7. (a) The Corporation Is hereby au¬ 
thorized and directed to formulate and re¬ 
port to the President and Congress with the 
utmost expedition its recommendations for 
the unified development of the Missouri Val¬ 
ley region In accordance with the purposes 
and policy of this act: Provided, That a 
progress report shall be made quarterly to 
the President and to the Congress. 

Such recommendations shall Include a 
complete plan for the unified control and 
utilization of the waters of the Missouri 
River system, which will reconcile and har¬ 
monize the requirements for flood control, 
navigation, reclamation, agricultural pur¬ 
poses, power, recreational, the recovery of 
archeological, paleontological, and historical 
remains, and other needs in such a way as 
to secure the maximum public benefit for 
the region and the Nation: Provided, how 
ever. That works and programs already ap¬ 
proved by the Congress falling within the 
scope of river basin development as defined 
In this act. for which appropriations have 
already been made, shall be included In the 
plan insofar as may be practicable and con¬ 
tinued to completion, without regard to the 
time which elapses between the enactment of 
this act and the approval of the unified 
plan as set forth In this section: Provided 
further. That the use for navigation of 
waters arising In the States lying wholly or 
partly east of the ninety-eighth meridian 
shall be only such use as does not conflict 
with any beneficial, consumptive use, pres¬ 
ent or future. In States lying wholly or partly 
west of the ninety-eighth meridian of such 
waters for domestic, municipal, stock, water. 
Irrigation, mining, or industrial purposes. 
In formulating such a unified plan and rec¬ 
ommendations, the Corporation shall give 
particular consideration to the general plans 
set forth in House Document No. 475 and 
Senate Document No. 191, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, as revised by Sen¬ 
ate Document No. 247, Seventy-eighth Con¬ 
gress, second session, subject to such modifi¬ 
cations as the board determines to be neces¬ 
sary to best serve the purposes of this act, 
and shall conduct such additional surveys 
and Investigations as it deems necessary or 
proper, and shall enlist the advice and assist¬ 
ance of appropriate local, State, and Federal 
governmental agencies, educational Institu¬ 
tions, and private organizations: Provided 
further. That In formulating a unified plan 
and making recommendations the Corpora¬ 
tion shall incorporate the programs and in¬ 
sure such proper participation of existing 
governmental agencies as It deems consistent 
with the purposes of obtaining the maximum 
river basin resources development under the 
unified system of planning and management 
contemplated by this act. Particular con- 
sldcl'ation in such a plan and recommenda¬ 
tions shall be given to projects and activities 
which shall serve the following purposes: 

(1) The control and prevention of floods 
which Impair and disrupt navigation, the 
facilities of interstate commerce, the proper¬ 
ties and 1 unctions of the United States, and 
agricultural and Industrial properties and 
production, by, among other means, the 
storage, control, and disposition of flood and 
surplus waters, and the control and retarda¬ 
tion of water run-off and the restoration and 
Improvement of the absorption and infiltra¬ 
tion capacity of the soil. Projects for such 
purposes shall Include, but not by way of 
limitation, dams, reservoirs, levees, spillways, 
and floodways; Improved methods and con¬ 
ditions of soli conservation, utilization, fer¬ 
tilization, and cultivation; and the conserva¬ 
tion of forests and afforestation and refor¬ 
estation of lands. 

(2) The promotion of navigation by, among 
other means, the Improvement of the chan¬ 
nels of navigable rivers and their tributaries; 
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tbe prevention of alltatlon of such waters; 
the regulation of stream How: and the devel¬ 
opment and coordination of navigation fa¬ 
cilities. 

(3) The proper utilization and reclama¬ 
tion of arid, eemiarld, or swampy puhllo 
lands by, among other means, the irrigation, 
drainage, development, and Improvement of 
such lands. 

(4) The safeguarding of navigable waters 
f.nd their use by, among other means, the 
prevention and abatement of pollution of 
navigable streams and their tributaries. 

(b) So far as may be consistent with or 
necessary or appropriate for the control and 
prevention of floods, the promotion of nav¬ 
igation, the safeguarding of navigable waters, 
and the reclamation of the public lands, as 
provided In subsection (a), the plan and 
recommendations shall incorporate the ex¬ 
isting and partially completed structures 
developed pursuant to the Flood Control 
Act Of December 22, 1844, and subsequent 
appropriation Acta for these purposes, and 
shall give due regard to the following, among 
other considerations: 

(1) the present and future development 
and conservation of water for power, irriga¬ 
tion, and other beneficial uses; 

(2) the prudent husbandry of soil, min¬ 
eral. and forest resources and their conser¬ 
vation for recreation, the protection of wild 
game, aquatic life, the recovery of archeo¬ 
logical, paleontological, and historical re¬ 
sources, and other beneficial uses; 

(3) the restoration of the declining sub¬ 
surface water table, taking account of the 
influence of subsoil Insects, soil bacteria, 
and other contributing factors; 

(4) the preventing of irreparable waste of 
the Nation's resources from droughts, winds, 
dust storms, and soil erosion 

(5) the utilization and disposition of war 
and defense plants, In such manner as to 
encourage desirable Industrial and business 
expansion: 

(0) the establishment of a permanently 
prosperous and well-balanced agriculture 
within the region, pursuant to the policy 
of this act, and including a comprehensive 
program for provision of low-cost fertilizer 
to farmers; 

(7) the Integration and interconnection 
of projects and activities, the development of 
their multiple purposes, and the equitable 
distribution of the benefits thereof; 

(8) equitable contributions to cost by 
States and subdivisions and agencies thereof 
benefited by the projects and activities; and 

(9) such economic, social, and cultural 
values as may be affected or furthered by 
the projects and activities, 

(c) The plan and recommendations au¬ 
thorized in subsection (a) hereof shall be In 
sufficient detail to provide the President, the 
Congress, and the people and institutions of 
the region w-Lh reasonably specific Infor¬ 
mation as to— 

(1) the water control and utilization pol¬ 
icy and program which should be established 
and maintained; 

(2) the nature, scope, and general loca¬ 
tion of the projects and activities recom¬ 
mended, Including present recreational ad¬ 
vantages or development, and the estimated 
cost and benefits thereof; 

(3) the order of preference and priority 
which should be followed In the construc- 
tl 1 and carrying out of such projects and 
activities In the light of the conditions ex¬ 
isting and anticipated at the time of the 
report. 

(d) In formulating such plan and recom¬ 
mendations, the Corporation shall give due 
consideration to existing surveys and plans 
relating to water control and resource de¬ 
velopment for varlotiB purposes, shall con¬ 
duct such additional surveys and investiga¬ 
tions as It deems necessary or proper, and 
shall enlist the advice and assistance of 
appropriate local. State, and Federal gov- 
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ernmental agencies, edu^tional institutions, 
and private organizations. 

(e) The plan and recommendations for¬ 
mulated by the Corporation and submitted 
to the President and Congress as provided in 
subsection (a) hereof shall be submitted to 
both Houses on the same day and to each 
House while it is in session, and shall remain 
available for the consideration of the Con¬ 
gress during the session in which it is Intro¬ 
duced but In no case for less than a period 
of 00 calendar days. If not sfflrmatlvely dis¬ 
approved by the Congress by concurrent res¬ 
olution, or If no action is taken by the Con¬ 
gress to extend the time of consideration, 
said plans and recommendations shall be 
deemed to be effective upon the adjournment 
sine die of the Congress. If the Congress ad¬ 
journs sine die before the expiration of the 
90-day period, a new OO-day period shall be¬ 
gin on the opening day of the next succeed¬ 
ing regular or special session. A similar rule 
shall be applicable In case of all subsequent 
adjournments sine die before the expiration 
of 90 days. Additions to and modifications 
of the plan and recommendations may be 
submitted to the President and Congress In 
the same manner and shall be subject to ap¬ 
proval on the same conditions as the original 
plan and recommendations. 

Sec. 8 . This act recognizes the existence 
of an important body of law affecting the 
public lands, irrigation, reclamation, graz¬ 
ing. geological survey, national parks and, 
monuments, historical and archeological re¬ 
sources, mines and mineral holdings of the 
United States Government, and forest land. 

The Authority is hereby directed to take 
such law into account in formulating Its 
plan for the unified development of the Mis¬ 
souri River Basin. It Is further authorized 
and directed to make such contracts with the 
appropriate agencies of the Government ad¬ 
ministering these laws as will preserve effec¬ 
tive participation of these agencies In the 
unified development of the Missouri River 
Basin and other proper administration of 
the laws in question to the fullest extent 
deemed practicable by the Corporation. 

Part D— The Powers of the Corporation 

CORPORATE POWERS 

Sec. 9. Subject to the provisions of this 
acb, the Corporation— 

(1) shall have succession In Its corporate 
name; 

(2) may adopt and use a corporate seal, 
which shall be judicially noticed; 

(3) shall have power to enter into such 
contracts and agreements, and to exercise 
such powers and do such things, as may be 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
powers now or hereafter conferred upon It 
by law, 

(4) may sue and be sued In Its corporate 
name and may settle and adjust claims held 
by it against other parties or persons and by 
other parties and persons against It, except 
claims cognizable under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act; 

(5) shall be held to be an inhabitant and 
resident, within the meaning of the laws of 
the United States relating to the venue of 
civil suits, of any Judicial district lying whol¬ 
ly or In part within the Missouri Valley re¬ 
gion as defined in section 2 (a). The dis¬ 
trict courts of the United States shall have 
original Jurisdiction of all proceedings 
against the Corporation or against any Di¬ 
rector, officer, employee, or agent thereof by 
reason of his being such Director, officer, em¬ 
ployee. or agent; and the Corporation or any 
such Director, officer, employee, or agent 
thereof who is a defendant In any such suit 
may, at any time before the trial thereof, re¬ 
move such suit from a State court into the 
district court of the United States for the 
proper district by following the procedure 
for the removal of causes otherwise provided 
hy law. 


ACQtrxsmoN of profertt 

Sec. 10. The Corporation Is hereby au¬ 
thorized— j 

(a) to acquire, by purchase, lease, con¬ 
demnation, or donation, or by transfer under 
section 12 (g) hereof, such real and per-' 
sonal property and any interest therein, and 
may sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of any 
real and personal property and any Interest 
therein, as In Its Judgment may be neces¬ 
sary In carrying out the purposes of the 
Corporation under this act. Title to all real 
property or interest therein, whether ac¬ 
quired by condemnation or otherwise, shall 
be taken In the name of the United States of 
America, and thereupon such real property 
shall, for the purposes of this act, be en¬ 
trusted to the Corporation as agent of the 
United States. The Corporation shall not 
dispose of any real property on which la 
located a permanent dam, hydraulic power 
plant, or munitions plant heretofore or here¬ 
after constructed by or on behalf of the 
United States or the Corporation. In accom¬ 
plishing the purposes of this section, every 
effort shall be made to preserve existing 
recreational values. The provisions of sec¬ 
tion 355, Revised Statutes (40 U. S. C. 2S6), 
as amended, shall be inapplicable as re¬ 
spects acquisitions by the Corporation. All 
condemnation proceedings shall be had pur¬ 
suant to the provisions and requirements 
hereinafter specified: Provided, That noth¬ 
ing contained herein or elsewhere In this act 
shall be construed to deprive the Corpora¬ 
tion of the rights conferred by the act of 
February 26. 1931 (46 Stat. 1421); 

(b) to purchase and acquire such mate¬ 
rials and other personal property as may be 
required to carry out the purposes and policy 
of this act. All purchases and contracts for 
supplies or services, except for personal serv¬ 
ices, made by the Corporation shall be made 
after advertising. In such manner and at 
such times sufficiently In advance of open¬ 
ing bids, as the Board shall determine to be 
adequate to Insure notice and opportunity 
for competition: Provided, however, That ad¬ 
vertisement shall not be required when (1) 
the Board determines that an emergency re¬ 
quires immediate delivery of the supplies 
or performance of the services; or (2) repair 
parts, accessories, supplemental equipment, 
or services are required lor supplies or serv¬ 
ices previously furnished or contracted for; 
or (3) the aggregate amount Involved In 
any purchase of supplies or procurement of 
services does not exceed $500; In which cases 
such purchases of supplies or procurement 
of services may be made in the open market 
In the manner common among businessmen; 
Provided further, That in comparing bids 
and in making awards the Board may con¬ 
sider such factors as relative quality and 
adaptability of supplies or services, the bid¬ 
der's financial responsibility, skill, experi¬ 
ence, record of Integrity In dealing, and abil¬ 
ity to furnish repairs and maintenance serv¬ 
ices, and the time of delivery or performance 
offered. 

EMINENT DOMAIN 

SEC. 11. (a) The Corporation shall have 
power In the name of the United States of 
America to exercise the right of eminent do¬ 
main. and in the purchase of any real estate 
or the acquisition of real estate by condem¬ 
nation proceedings, the title to such real 
estate shall be taken In the name of the 
United States of America, and thereupon all 
such real estate shall be entrusted to the 
Corporation as the agent of the United States 
to accomplish the purposes of this act. Any 
proceedings under this section shall be insti¬ 
tuted in the United States district court for 
the district In which the property with ref¬ 
erence to which the power of eminent domain 
is being exercised, is located. 

(b) Upon the filing of a petition fat con¬ 
demnation and for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing the value of the property to be acquired, 
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and aanessing the compensation to be paid, 
the court shall appoint three conunlsslouers 
who shall be dlalntereeted peraons and who 
shall take and subscribe an oath that they 
do not own any lands, or interest or ease¬ 
ment in any lands, which it may be desirable 
for the United States to acquire in the tur- 
tberaoce of said project, and such commis¬ 
sioners shall not be selected from the locality 
wherein the land sought to be condemned 
lies. Such oommtttloners shall receive a per 
diem of not to exceed $25 for their services, 
together with an additional amount of $10 
per day for subsistence for time actually 
spent in performing their duties as conrmla- 
sioners. 

(c) It shall be the duty of such commis¬ 
sioners to examine Into the value of the 
lands sought to be condemned, to conduct 
hearings and receive evidence, and generally 
to take such appropriate steps as may be 
proper for the determination of the value 
of the said lands sought to be condemned, 
and for such purpose the commissioners are 
authorised to administer oaths and subpena 
witnesses, which said witnesses shall receive 
the same fees as ere provided for witnesses 
In the Federal courts. The said commis¬ 
sioners shall thereupon file a report setting 
forth their conclusions as to the value of the 
said property sought to be condemned, mak¬ 
ing a separate award and valuation in the 
premises with respect to each separate par¬ 
cel involved. Upon the filing of such award 
in court, the clerk of said court shall give 
notice of the filing of such award to the 
parties to said proceeding, in manner and 
form as directed by the Judge of said court. 

(d) Either or both parties may file ex¬ 
ceptions to the award of said commissioners 
within 20 days from the date of the filing of 
said award in court. Exceptions filed to such 
award shall be heard before three Federal 
district Judges unless the parties, in writing, 
in person, or by their attorneys, stipulate 
that the exceptions may be heard before a 
leaser number of Judges. On such hearings 
such Judges shall pass de novo upon the 
proceedings had before the commissioners, 
may view the property, and may take addi¬ 
tional evidence. Upon such hearings the 
said Judges shall file their own award, fixing 
therein the value of the property sought to 
be condemned, regardless of the award pre¬ 
viously made by tbe said commissioners. 

(e) At any time within 30 days from tbe 
filing of the decision of the district Judges 
upon the hearing on exceptions to the award 
made by the commlsslonera, either party may 
appeal from such decision of the said Judges 
to the circuit court of appeals, and the said 
circuit court of appeals shall upon the hear¬ 
ing on said appeal dispose of the same upon 
the record, without regard to the awards or 
findings theretofore made by the commis¬ 
sioners or the district Judges, and such cir¬ 
cuit court of appeals shall thereupon fix the 
value of the said property sought to be con¬ 
demned. 

(f) Upon acceptance of an award by the 
owner of any property herein provided to 
be appropriated, and the payment of the 
money awarded or upon the failure of either 
party to file exceptions to the award of tbe 
oommissioners within the time specified, or 
upon the award of the commissioners and the 
payment of the money by the United States 
pursuant thereto, or the payment of the 
money awarded into the registry of the court 
by the Corporation, the title to said prop¬ 
erty and the right to tbe possession thereof 
shall pass to tbe United States, and the 
United States shall be entitled to a writ in 
the same proceeding to dispossess tbe former 
owner of said property, and all lessees, 
agents, and attorneys of such former owner, 
and put the United States, by Its cenporate 
creature and agent, the Coiporation. into 
jIXMsessiou of said property. 

(g) In the event of any property owned 
In whole or in part by minors, or Insane 
pemons, or incompetent persons, or estates 


of deceased persons, then the legal repre¬ 
sentatives of such minors, insane persons. 
Incompetent peraons, or estates shall have 
power, by and with the consent and ap¬ 
proval of the trial Judge in whose coiirt said 
matter Is for determination, to consent to 
or reject the awards of the commissioners 
herein provided for, and in the event that 
there be no legal representatives, or that 
the legal representatives for such minors, 
insane persons, or incompetent persons shall 
fail or decline to act, then such trial Judge 
may, upon motion, appoint a guardian ad 
litem to act for such minors. Insane persons, 
or Incompetent persons, and such guardian 
ad litem shall act to the full extent and to 
the same purpose and effect as his ward 
could act, if competent, and such guardian 
ad litem shall be deemed to have full power 
and authority to respond, and to conduct 
or maintain any proceeding herein provided 
for affecting his said ward. 

OEKXBAL POWEBS AND DUTIES Or THE 

corporation 

Sec. 12. (a) The Corporation la hereby au- 
tborlzed and directed to construct, acquire, 
operate, and carry out such projects and ac¬ 
tivities in the Mlaaourl Valley region de¬ 
scribed In section 2 (a) as will serve to con¬ 
trol and prevent floods, to reclaim the pub¬ 
lic lands, to promote navigation, and safe¬ 
guard the navigable waters, and so far as may 
be consistent with such purposes to gener¬ 
ate and distribute the maximum amount of 
electric power, having due regard to tbe pres¬ 
ervation of natural recreational advantages 
and values: Provided, however, That noth¬ 
ing contained in this act shall be interpreted 
as authorizing the Corporation to exercise 
the powers herein granted in any public 
park or monument without express consent 
of Congress or the State by which said park 
or monument was established. The Cor¬ 
poration shall have euch powers as may be 
necessary or rpproprlate to effectuate the 
purposes, policy, and program authorized in 
this section, including, but not by way of 
limitation, the power— 

(1) to acquire, construct, operate, main¬ 
tain, and improve dams, locks, reservoirs, 
levees, spillways, floodways, fishways, con¬ 
duits, powerhouses, steam-generating plants, 
transmission lines, rural electric lines, and 
substations, canals, roads, roadways, docks, 
wharves, terminals, and recreation facilities, 
and structures, equipment, and facilities In¬ 
cidental thereto; 

(2) to acquire, construct, operate, main¬ 
tain. and Improve such machinery, equip¬ 
ment, structures, and facilities, for the stor¬ 
age and transportation of water or for the 
generation and transmission of electric en¬ 
ergy as the Corporation deems necessary or 
appropriate to supply existing and poten¬ 
tial users or markets; 

(3) to develop and provide such methods 
and conditions of water and land utiliza¬ 
tion as the Corporation deems necessary or 
appropriate to prevent and abate floods and 
droughts. 

In order further to effectuate such primary 
purposes In the construction and operation 
of dams for projects entrusted to It, the 
Corporation insofar as practicable, shall make 
provision, in the construction of any dam, 
for such foundations, sluices, pen stocks, 
and other works as may be necessary or ap¬ 
propriate to prevent the waste of water power 
at such dam and to make possible the eco¬ 
nomical future development of water power 
at such dam. 

(b) The President is authorlaed, whenever 
In his Judgment the purposes of this act and 
the Interests of economy and eflloleney will 
be Mrved thereby, to transfer to the Corpora¬ 
tion the use. possession, control, and opera¬ 
tion of any dam or water-control project, 
together with appurtenant works and trans- 
mlBslon facilities, oonatructed. under con¬ 
struction, or hereafter constructed by or In 
behalf of the United States or Its instrumen¬ 


talities in the Missouri VMley region, and of 
such other real or personal property of the 
United States, or any agency thereof, as he 
may from time to time deem neceseary or 
proper to carry out the purposes and policy 
of this act. In connection with any euch 
transfer, the President shall make such pro¬ 
vision as he deems necessary or appropriate 
for the transfer to the Corporation of unex¬ 
pended balances of appropriations available 
for UM In respect of such dam and other 
water-control projects, appurtenant works, 
transmission facilities, and of such other 
property, together with personnel equip¬ 
ment, and any powers, duties, and obliga¬ 
tions pertaining thereto. Nothing in this 
section shall constitute an order of transfer 
to tbe Authority of any moneys In the rec¬ 
lamation fund. 

(c) The Corporation is hereby authorized 
to negotiate agreements with States or their 
instrumentalities adjacent to the Missouri 
Basin States as enumerated in section 2 (a) 
to effect mutually satisfactory transmoun- 
taln diversions of water. Such agreements 
shall be reported to the President and to the 
Congress. 

(d) The Corporation Is authorized to ne¬ 
gotiate, execute, and carry out contracts with 
States, counties, municipalities, and all State 
agencies and with railroads, railroad corpora¬ 
tions, common carriers, and all public-utility 
commissions and any other pereon, firm, or 
corporation, for the relocation of railroad 
tracks, highways, highway bridges, mills, 
ferries, elcctrlc-light plants, and any and all 
other properties, enterprises, and projects, 
whose removal may be necessary in order to 
carry out the provisions of this act. The 
Corporation is further authorized to exercise 
the power of eminent domain to carry out 
the purposes of this subsection. 

(e) The Corporation is authorized to ad¬ 
vise and cooperate in the readjustment of 
the population displaced by the construction 
of dams, the acquisitions of rights-of-way, 
and other necessary acquisitions of land, in 
order to effectuate the purposes of this act; 
and may cooperate with Federal, State, and 
local agencies to that end. 

(f) The Corporation is authorized. If In Its 
Judgment the interests of economy and effi¬ 
ciency will be served thereby, to construct 
or operate any project or conduct any activity 
entrusted to it through, or in conjunction 
with, other departments and agencies of the 
United States, or In conjunction with States 
or subdivisions or agencies thereof, includ¬ 
ing local levee and drainage districts, or other 
public or OQpperative agencies. The depart¬ 
ments and agencies of the United States are 
hereby authorized to participate in the con¬ 
struction or operation of such projects or 
tbe conduct of such activities on terms mu¬ 
tually agreeable to such department or 
agency and the Corporation. 

(g) The exclusive use, possession, control, 
and operation of the Fort Peck Dam across 
the Missouri River In the State of Montana, 
together with its appurtenant works, power¬ 
house, transmission lines, and all equip¬ 
ment, lands, and buildings, In connection 
therewith, are hereby transferred and en¬ 
trusted to the Corporation iot the purposes 
of this act. 

(h) All the projects and activities author¬ 
ized pursuant to this section shall be con¬ 
structed, operated, and carried out In accord¬ 
ance with the purposes and policy of this 
act and from the effective date of the plan 
and recommendations provided for In sec¬ 
tion 7 hereof, In accordance with the more 
precise terms thereof. 

nzsposmoN or water and fedbrai. land 

Sec. 18. (a) The Corporation la authorized 
to contract for the delivery of water lor any 
purpose with individual water users, organi¬ 
sations of water users, irrigation dlstrlcta, 
conservancy dlstrlots. associations, corpora¬ 
tions, Off other public or private agencies. 
The contract shall be in conformity with 
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the provisions and policies of this act and 
may Include such terms, condltloirs, rules, 
and regulations as In the Judgment of the 
Board may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. In case of noncom< 
pllance with the terms, conditions, rules, 
or regulations Included In any contract for 
the delivery of water the contract may pro¬ 
vide that it shall be voidable at the election 
of the Board and It may also provide for 
discontinuing the delivery of water there¬ 
under. 

(b) Whenever any lands In Federal owner¬ 
ship are to be benefited by the application of 
water under the authority of this act, the 
Corporation shall survey, plat, and analyze 
the land and divide it Into farm units. 
Wherever necessary to the orderly develop¬ 
ment of the whole area to be benefited, 
the area may be divided into Irrigation blocks 
consisting of groups of units or areas de¬ 
fined by natural boundaries to which the 
waters shall be applied at substantially the 
same time and by means of the same general 
distribution B 3 nf{tem, each unit shall be of- 
ferred for occupancy or sale as hereinafter 
provided. No units shall include more than 
160 acres of Irrigable land or the adjusted 
acreage above the 160-acre limitation here¬ 
inafter set forth. Nothing In this section 
shall limit the right of ownership of any 
quantity of nonirrlgable land, or land to 
which water could be made available under 
the provisions of the Corporation but Is not 
delivered. 

<c) All public-domain lands to be bene¬ 
fited by waters developed by the project shall 
be Impartially appraised by the Corporation 
without reference to or increment on account 
of the construction of the project. Such 
lands as shall have been purchased by the 
Corporation, or by other agencies of the 
Federal Government and thereafter trans¬ 
ferred to the Corporation, shall likewise be 
appraised without reference to or increment 
on account of the construction of the proj¬ 
ect and without reference to the price for 
which said lands were purchased by the 
Corporation or by other agencies of the Fed¬ 
eral Government Such appraisals shall take 
into consideration the value of any land Im¬ 
provements and/or structures or other Im¬ 
provements erected on the property and such 
appraisal shall constitute the sales price of 
the units created from said lands. 

(d) When lands In Federal ownership are 
ready for occupancy and water is available 
for delivery thereto, the Corporation shall 
publish a plat of said farm units and a 
notice of Its Intention to sell such farms upon 
application, giving the general conditions of 
sale, Including credit terms and qualification 
of applicants. Said notice shall be published 
once each week for three successive weeks 
In a newspaper of general circulation in the 
county or counties in which the units or any 
portions thereof are located and copies of said 
notice shall be sent for posting or other pub¬ 
lication to such persons, organizations, or 
agencies of the States or Federal Government 
as the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
shall direct. In the disposition of any land 
which the Corporation may have available for 
sale, preference shall be given to applications 
by veterans otherwise qualified under tests 
prescribed by the Corporation, who are found 
eligible on account of service for any of the 
benefits of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended. 

(e) In addition to determining under sec¬ 
tion 17 (a) the portion of the total costs of 
any project to be allocated to the various 
purposes for which the project has been con¬ 
structed or to which it may be devoted, the 
Corporation shall also determine the reim¬ 
bursable portions of the construction costs 
to be allocated to Irrigation. Such reim¬ 
bursable construction costs allocated to irri¬ 
gation shall then be equitably apportioned to 
the lands to be benefited on a per unit basis 
according to the measure of benefits, char¬ 


acter of the soil, topography, and all other 
pertinent factors. Immediately upon filing 
notice thereof in the office of the county 
recorder of deeds or other appropriate county 
official, the portion of the construction 
charge allocated to each unit shall become 
a lien against said unit until repaid. The 
reimbursable portion of the total construc¬ 
tion costs allocated to irrigation purposes 
shall be determined by the Corporation after 
careful consideration of the prospective 
normal earning capacity of the lands and the 
ability of farm families of average size, abil¬ 
ity, and industry to pay the purchase prices 
of said farms, maintain a satisfactory stand¬ 
ard of living, and pay the operation and 
maintenance charges for the water and the 
proportion of the construction charges to be 
allocated to said farm units. 

(f) The reimbursable construction costs 
allocated to irrigation purposes, as deter¬ 
mined In subsection (e) above, together 
with the annual costs of operation and 
maintenance of the project and distribution 
system shall be recovered, whenever prac¬ 
ticable, from the water users under repay¬ 
ment contracts. Such contracts may be en¬ 
tered Into by the Corporation with individ¬ 
ual water users, or, wherever practicable, 
with organizations of water users, Irrigation 
districts, conservancy districts, associations, 
corporations, or other public or private agen¬ 
cies having sufllclent power to enforce the 
collection of charges against its members or 
the lands within Its boundaries. 

Said repayment contract shall provide (1) 
for the repayment of the reimbursable con¬ 
struction costs apportioned to said unit, 
with or without interest, over such period of 
time and in installments of such amounts 
payable on such dates as the Corporation 
may deem advisable; (2) for the establish¬ 
ment of a lien against the land to secure the 
repayment of said construction costs and 
such operation and maintenance charges os 
shall be assessed Irom time to time and for 
the enforcement of such Hens in accordance 
with the laws of the State within which the 
property is situated The contracts may also 
include such other terms, conditions, rules, 
and regulations as In the Judgment of the 
board may be necessary to carry out the pur¬ 
poses of this act. In case of noncompliance 
with the terms, conditions, rules, or regula¬ 
tions Included in any contract for the de¬ 
livery of water, the contract may provide 
that It shall be voidable at the election of 
the Corporation and also for discontinuing 
the delivery of water. 

(g) No water made available by any proj¬ 
ect constructed under the authority of this 
act may be delivered to any of the lands to 
be benefited, or to any of the lands within 
an Irrigation block where such Irrigation 
blocks have been established, until a repay¬ 
ment contract or contracts shall have been 
executed as hereinabove provided; except 
that water may be applied to lands owned by 
the United States under lease arrangements 
providing for a fair rental and an amount 
sufficient to pay the reimbursable construc¬ 
tion costs which would be required to be 
paid duilng the period of the lease under 
a contract of repayment. 

<h) Except as provided In subsections (1) 
and (J), water shall not be delivered from, 
through, or by means of the project works to 
or for use upon lands In the ownership of 
any one landowner holding in excess of 160 
acres of irrigable land until a public hearing 
has been held before the Corporation in 
which the landowner affected has been given 
an opportunity to testify concerning his 
need of the land in question as an Indis¬ 
pensable part of the unit within his owner- ' 
ship. The Corporation may find in favor of 
the applicant, permitting him to own and 
operate irrigable land in excess of the 160 
acres, but in no case shall this exceed a 
minor fraction of a second 160 acres. The 
landowner must have been in possession of 
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the land subject to this provision of the act 
for a period of not less than 3 years prior to 
application for a hearing on the enforcement 
of this provision. All Irrigable lands In the 
ownership of one landowner in excess of 160 
acres or the adjusted acreage above the 
160-acre limitation shall be considered excess 
land. 

(1) A landowner holding excess lands as 
hereinabove defined may secure the delivery 
of water to a designated unit within his own¬ 
ership, upon entering into an agreement with 
the Corporation, or any water-distributing 
agency approved by It, to dispose of said ex¬ 
cess lands within a reasonable period of 
time and for the appraised value of said 
lands without reference to or Increment on 
account of the construction of the project. 
The appraised value of said lands shall be 
determined as the Corporation may provide. 
In case of disagreement between the land- 
owner and the Corporation with respect to 
the appraised value of ’’excess land" pro¬ 
vision shall be made for the selection of an 
Impartial arbitrator to determine said ap¬ 
praised value. A reasonable period of time 
may be allowed the landowner to dispose of 
said excess lands, not more than 5 years, dur¬ 
ing which period of time water made avail¬ 
able by the construction of the project may 
be delivered to the owner’s 160 acres, or less, 
of Irrigable land, or the adjusted acreage 
above the 160-acre limitation as allowed by 
the Corporation under the terms of an ap¬ 
plicable repayment contract. Should any 
unusual economic condition drastically de¬ 
press farm-land values, or other circum¬ 
stances develop to prevent the disposal of 
existing land within the 6-year period, the 
Corporation, upon showing of diligence on 
the part of the holder of excess land In com¬ 
plying with this section, may extend the 5- 
year period after a formal hearing. As used 
in this act the term "landowner’’ denotes 
any person, corporation, Joint-stock associa¬ 
tion, or family, and the term "family" de¬ 
notes a group living together and consisting 
of either or both, husband and wife, to¬ 
gether with their children under 18 years of 
age. or all of such children If both parents 
are dead 'The term "their children" Includes 
the Issue and lawfully adopted children of 
either or both husband and wife. Lands 
shall be deemed to be held by a family If 
held as separate property of husband or 
wife, or If constituting a part or all of their 
community property or the property of any 
or all of their children under 18 years of 
age 

(J) In the event that excess lands shall 
be acquired by a landowner, subsequent to 
the execution of a repayment contract, 
through foreclosure or other process of law, 
by conveyance in satisfaction of mortgage- 
secured indebtedness, by Inheritance or by 
devise, the Corporation may continue the 
delivery of water to the lands of the said 
landowner upon his entering into an agree¬ 
ment with the Corporation to dispose of said 
excess lands within a reasonable period of 
time, not to exceed 3 years, and for the ap¬ 
praised value of said excess lands determined 
In the same manner as under subsection (l) 
hereof. Should any unusual economic con¬ 
ditions drastically depress farm land values, 
or other circumstances develop to prevent 
the disposal of existing land within the 3- 
year period, the Corporation, upon showing 
of diligence on the part of the holder of ex¬ 
cess land in complying with this section, 
may extend the 3-year period after a formal 
hearing. 

blSPOSmON OF KLECTXIC POWXB 

Sec. 14. (a) The Board Is hereby author¬ 
ized to sell surplus power generated by It, 
to States, counties, municipalities, corpora¬ 
tions, partnerships, and individuals, accord¬ 
ing to the policies hereinafter set forth. j 
(b) To encourage the widest possible use 
of available electric energy, to provide ade¬ 
quate markets and outlets therefor, and to 
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prevent the monopolization thereof by llin> 
Ited groups or localities, the Corporation 
shall acquire, construct, operate, maintain, 
and improve such electric-transmission 
lines, rural-electric lines, substations, and 
other structures and facilities as It deems 
necessary or appropriate to bring electric 
energy available for sale, from its projects 
to existing and potential markets, and to 
interconnect such projects with other pub¬ 
lic or private projects for the disposition or 
interchange of electric energy. To provide 
for emergencies, break-down relief, and in¬ 
creased safety and economy In operations, 
the Corporation may enter Into contracts 
upon suitable terms with public and private 
power systems for mutual interchange of 
electric energy and reciprocal use of trans¬ 
mission facilities. 

(c) To Insure the disposition of the elec¬ 
tric energy developed at a project for the 
benefit of the general public, and particu¬ 
larly of domestic and rural consumers, the 
Corporation shall. In disposing of electric 
energy, give preference and priority to States, 
districts, counties, and municipalities, in¬ 
cluding agencies or Instrumentalities there¬ 
of or of two or more States (In this Act called 
public agencies), and to cooperative and 
other organizations not organized or ad¬ 
ministered for profit but primarily for the 
purpose of supplying electric energy to their 
members as nearly as possible at cost (in 
this act called cooperative agencies). In 
the event of competing applications by pub¬ 
lic or cooperative agencies (whether or not 
formally organized) on the one hand, and 
other persona or agencies on the other hand, 
the Corporation, in order to preserve and 
protect the preferential rights and priorities 
of such public and cooperative agencies, 
shall allow to people and communities, when 
within such distance from such project as 
to render practicable the transmission of 
power therefrom, reasonable opportunity 
and time to acquire, purchase, or construct 
the necessary laclllties for the use or distri¬ 
bution of such electric energy, including 
reasonable opportunity and time to create 
and finance such public or cooperative 
agencies under the laws of the several 
States 

(d) Subject to the provisions of this act, 
the Corporation may enter Into contracts for 
iije sale at wholesale of electric energy 
A\hcther for resale or direct consumption, to 
public and cooperative agencies and to pri¬ 
vate agocies and persons; and may sell elec¬ 
tric energy directly to farms and In rural 
communities which the Corporation finds are 
not adequately serviced with electric energy 
at reasonable rates. The Corporation shall 
make every endeavor to sell Its electric en¬ 
ergy to cooperatives operating under Rural 
Electrification Administration, contracts. 
Failure to make such satisfactory arrange¬ 
ments shall not prevent the Corporation 
from the selling of electric energy directly 
to farms and rural communities, but before 
doing so the Corporation shall set forth the 
record In the cose before the advisory com¬ 
mittee for its advice. Contracts entered Into 
under this subsection shall be binding In 
accordance with the terms thereof and shall 
be effective lor such period or periods, In¬ 
cluding renewals or extensions, as may be 
provided therein, not exceeding in the ag¬ 
gregate twenty years from the respective 
dates of the making of such contracts. Such 
contracts shall contain appropriate provi¬ 
sions, to be agreed upon between the Corpo¬ 
ration and the purchaser, for the equitable 
adjustment of rates at appropriate Intervals. 
In the case of contracts with private agencies 
or persons who resell the bulk of the electrlo 
energy purchased, the contracts shall con¬ 
tain appropriate provisions authorizing the 
Corporation to cancel the contract. In whole 
or In part upon 6 years' notice In writing 
whenever In its judgment there is reasonable 
likelihood that part of the electrlo energy 
purchased under such contract will be 


needed to satisfy tbe preferential rights and 
priorities of public or cooperative agencies 
under this Act. 

(e) Any contract for the sale of power 
may Include such terms and conditions, in¬ 
cluding reasonable, nondlscrlmlnatory re¬ 
sale rates, and provide for such rules and 
regulations as In the Judgment of the Board 
may be necessary or desirable for carrying 
out the purposes of this Act. In case of dis¬ 
pute over proposed power contracts respect¬ 
ing terms, contracts, and rate schedules, 
prospective purchasers may ask for an ad¬ 
visory committee opinion os to whether the 
proposed contract is In keeping with the 
purposes of this Act; and In any such case 
the contract shall not become effective until 
the opinion of the advisory committee has 
been obtained. In case the purchaser shall 
fall to comply with any terms and conditions 
agreed upon, or violate any rules and regu¬ 
lations, said contract may provide that It 
shall be voidable at the election of the Board. 

(f) in order to supply farms and small 
villages with electric power directly as con¬ 
templated by this section, the Board In Its 
discretion shall have power to acquire ex¬ 
isting electric facilities used In serving such 
farms and small villages. 

(g) Rate schedules for the sale of electric 
energy by the Corporation shall be prepared 
from time to time by the Corporation. Sub¬ 
ject to the provisions of section 17, the Cor¬ 
poration shall fix such rate schedules as It 
finds necessary or appropriate to provide 
adequate markets and outlets for electric en¬ 
ergy and to encourage the widest possible 
use of electiic energy, having regard (upon 
the basis of the application of such rate 
schedules to the capacity of the contem¬ 
plated electric facilities of the Corporation 
or of a project of tbe Corporation) to the 
recovery of the cost of generating and trans¬ 
mitting such electric energy, including ap¬ 
propriate reserves for maintenance and 
upkeep and the amortization of the capital 
Investment over a reasonable period of years. 
In order to distribute the benefits of an in¬ 
tegrated transmission system and to pro¬ 
mote the equitable distribution of electric 
energy, rate schedules shall provide for uni¬ 
form rates, or rates uniform throughout 
prescribed transmission areas, 

(h) The term "States,” “counties,” and 
"municipalities” as used In this act 'shall 
be construed to include the public agencies 
of any of them unless the context requires 
a different construction. 

IMPBOVEMENT OF PBlVSTS LANDS 

Sec 16. The Corporation Is also author¬ 
ized to enter upon privately owned lands 
to be benefited by the application of water 
from projects developed under the author¬ 
ity of this act pursuant to contracts with 
the owners thereof for the purpose of im¬ 
proving and developing said lands by land 
leveling and other soil Improvement and 
conservancy devices, for the construction of 
farmstead buildings and Improvements, and 
for the development of ground waters for 
domestic purposes. Tbe cost of said work 
shall be reimbursable in full, with or with¬ 
out Interest, within such period of years 
and upon such schedule of repayments as 
the Corporation may deem reasonable and 
proper. 

EXTENSION or CREDIT TO LOCAL OOVERNMaaTTS 

Sec. 16. (a) In order to facilitate the dis¬ 
tribution of water in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, the Corporation Is 
also authorized to advise and cooperate with 
States, counties, municipalities, and non¬ 
profit organizations within distance per¬ 
mitting practicable utilization of water 
stored and available at any work or facility 
of tbe Corporation and to extend credit to 
such agencies and oi^anlzatlons and to 
assist them In acquiring, Improving, and op¬ 
erating existing canala, conduits, laterals, 
pipelines, ditches, and incidental works and 


facilities, or in acquiring any Interests 
therein. 

(b) m mrder (1) to facilitate the dispo¬ 
sition of the surplus power of the Corpo¬ 
ration according to the policies set forth 
In this act; (2) to give effect to the priority 
herein accorded to States, counties, munici¬ 
palities, and nonprofit organizations in the 
purchase of such power by enabling them 
to acquire faciUtlea for the distribution of 
such power; rnd (3) at the same time to 
preserve existing distribution facilities as 
going concerns and avoid duplication of 
such facilities, the Corporation ts author¬ 
ized to advise and cooperate with States, 
counties, municipalities, and nonprofit or¬ 
ganizations situated within transmission 
distance from any dam where such x>ower 
Is generated by the Corporation and to 
extend credit to such agencies and organ¬ 
izations and to assist them In acquiring, 
Improving, and operating existing distribu¬ 
tion facilities and incidental works, Includ¬ 
ing generating plrnts and interconnecting 
transmission lines, or in acquiring any in¬ 
terest in such facilities. Incidental works, 
and lines. 

ALLOCATION OF COSTS AMONG MtTLTXPCrBFOSE 
PROJECTS 

Sec. 17. (a) The Corporation shall make 
a thorough Investigation of the cost or value 
of each dam, steam plant, or other similar 
Improvement hereafter constructed by or 
turned over to the Corporation for Its man¬ 
agement and control for the purpose of 
allocating such cost or value among the 
various purposes served by the Improve¬ 
ment, such as navigation, flood control, irri¬ 
gation, power development, or other types of 
development, as tbe case may be. Costs of 
facilities having a value only for one pur¬ 
pose shall be allocated to that purpose; 
costs of facilities having a Joint value for 
more than one purpose shall be equitably 
allocated among such purposes In such man¬ 
ner as the board deems necessary or appro¬ 
priate to encourage the widest possible eco¬ 
nomic use of water for irrigation and of 
electric energy for domestic, rural, and in¬ 
dustrial needs, and to avoid the imposition 
upon any one purpose of a greater share of 
Joint costs than such purpose should fairly 
bear. The Corporation shall also determine 
the appropriate periods and rates of amorti¬ 
zation to be applied to the capital Invest¬ 
ment allocated to a revenue-producing pur¬ 
pose, The Corporation shall make this allo¬ 
cation of costs and periods and rates of 
amortization only after formal public hear- 
Ings held at some designated point within 
the area affected by the decision. It shall 
make Its findings and decisions known to the 
advisory committee. The committee shall 
In turn record the committee’s views In the 
manner with the board and with the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. The allocation 
of costs and the periods and rates of amor¬ 
tization so determined by the Corporation. 
If not disapproved by the President of the 
United States, shall be final and shall be 
used, thereof ter in keeping the books of the 
Corporation. 

(b) The Corporation shall, within 3 years 
from tbe date of enactment of this act, 
flic with Congress a statement of its alloca¬ 
tion of the value of all sueh properties con¬ 
structed or turned over to said Corporation 
and which have been comifleted prior to the 
end of the preceding fiscal year, and shall 
thereafter in Its annual report to Congress 
file a statement of Its allocation of the value 
of such properties as have been completed 
during the preceding fiscal year. 

(c) For the purpose of accumulating data 
useful to the Congress In the formulation 
of legislative policy in matters relating to 
the generation, transmlasion, and distribu¬ 
tion of electric energy, and to the Federal 
Power Commission and other Federal and 
State agencies, and to the public, the Board 
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shall keep complete accounts of its costs of 

generation, tranamlsslon, and distribution ol 
electric energy and shall keep a complete ao« 
count of the total cost of generating and 
transmission facilities constructed or other« 
wise acquired by the Corporation, and a de^ 
acrlptlon of the major components of such 
costs according to such uniform system of 
accounting for public utilities as prescribed 
by the Federal Power Commission, with such 
modiflcatlons as may be deemed by the Cor¬ 
poration and the Federal Power Commission 
to be necessary or desirable by reason of the 
nature and character of the Corporation and 
Its operations, together with records of such 
other physical data and operating statistics 
of the Corporation as may be helpful In de¬ 
termining the actual cost and value of serv¬ 
ices, and the practices, methods, facilities, 
equipment, appliances, and standards, and 
sizes, types, location, and geographical and 
economic integration of plants and systems 
best suited to promote the public interest, ef¬ 
ficiency, and the wider and more economical 
use of electric energy. Such data shall be 
reported to the Congress by the Corpora¬ 
tion from time to time with appropriate 
analyses and recommendations, and, so far 
as practicable, shall be made available to 
the Federal Power Commission and other 
Federal and State agencies which may he 
concerned with the administration of leg¬ 
islation relating to the generation, transmis¬ 
sion, or distribution of electric energy. It 
is hereby declared to be the policy of this 
act that, to make the Corporation’s power 
projects self-supporting and self-liquidat¬ 
ing, as soon as practicable the surplus power 
shall be sold at rates which, in the opinion 
of the Corporation, will produce gross 
revenues in excess of the cost of production 
of said power; and the Corporatiort shall file 
with each annual report a statement of the 
total cost of all power generated by It at all 
power stations during each year, the average 
cost of such power per kilowatt-hour, the 
rates at which such power Is sold and to 
whom, and copies of all contracts for the sale 
of power. 

BAFEOUABDINO THE MISSOURI RIVEB 
&BC. 18. (a) To Insure the Integrated and 
coordinated promotion of navigation, con¬ 
trol and prevention of Hoods, safeguarding 
of navigable waters, reclamation of the pub¬ 
lic lands and protection of property of the 
United States, no dam, appurtenant works, 
Bewer. dock, pier, wharf, bridge, trestle, land¬ 
ing pipe, building, float, or other or dltlerent 
obstruction or polluter affecting navigation, 
the use of navigable waters, flood control and 
prevention, the public lands or property of 
the United States shall be constructed and 
thereafter operated or maintained over, 
across, along, in, or into the Missouri River 
or any tributary stream of said river or any 
tributary of such stream, except in accord¬ 
ance With plans lor such construction, op¬ 
eration, and maintenance approved by the 
local office of the Corporation. The Corpo¬ 
ration shall draw up and make public rules 
and regulations under which incidental, 
temporary, or minor construction. In the 
categories referred to in this paragraph, may 
be made by private citizens, corporate or 
public bodies without prior approval of the 
Corporation. Such structures of a semi¬ 
permanent or permanent character shall be 
listed with the Corporation. The require¬ 
ments of this section shall be In addition to 
the requirements of all other applicable laws 
of the United States or of any State; and 
any approval, lioenae, permit, or other sanc¬ 
tion required by any provision of any such 
law or laws for the construction, operation, 
or maintenance of any such obstruction or 
polluter of any part thereof (except such as 
may be constructed, operated, or maintained 
under this act or other law of the United 
States by the Corporation) shall be required 
as in such law provided. 


(b) The Corporation may bring appropri¬ 
ate proceedings in a district court of the 
United States to enjoin any violation of this 
section within the territorial Jurisdiction of 
such district court, or to require the removal 
of any obstruction or polluter constructed, 
operated, or maintained within such Juris¬ 
diction In violation of this section; and upon 
a proper showing a temporary or permanent 
Injunction or decree shall be granted with¬ 
out bond. 

CONTINVINO POWERS AND &UTXE8 OP THE 
CORPOBATIOK 

Skc. 19. In addition to formulating the 
plan and recommendations required by sec¬ 
tion 7 of this act, the Corporation is hereby 
authorized to engage In the continuing ac¬ 
tivities, more particularly defined below: 

(a) To aid the proper use, conservation, 
and development of the natural resources 
of the Missouri Valley region, and with a 
view to the coordination and Integration 
of programs, projects, and activities of agen¬ 
cies having an interest In developing the 
resources. Including wildlife and aquatic life, 
archeological, paleontological, and historical 
remains of the region for the purpose of In¬ 
creasing efficiency and eliminating waste 
and duplication of effort, and to provide for 
tbe general welfare of the citizens of said 
region, the Corporation is hereby authorized, 
by such means or methods as It may deem 
proper, to make such surveys. Investigations, 
studies, and plans for the Missouri Valley 
region as may be useful to the President, 
the Congress, and the several States In guid¬ 
ing and controlling the extent, sequence, 
and nature of development that may be 
equitably and economically advanced 
through the expenditure of public funds, 
or through the guidance or control of pub¬ 
lic authority, all for the purpose of foster¬ 
ing an orderly and proj^r physical, eco¬ 
nomic, and social development of said region. 

(b) The Corporation is further authorized 
to undertake such engineering and econom- 
Ic research and demonstratlonal work as It 
deems necessary or appropriate (1) to de¬ 
velop Its studies and plans; (2) to test or 
demonstrate the feasibility of such plans; 

(3) to promote the wider and Improved use 
of electric power and water for Irrigation 
purposes, agricultural and domestic use, and 
for small or locally owned Industries; and 

(4) more efficiently to develop or carry out 
any project or activity authorized under this 
act or entrusted to the Corporation under 
any other act or administrative order. In 
order to carry out such activities, the Cor¬ 
poration Is authorized to acquire, construct, 
operate, maintain, and Improve such labora¬ 
tories and experiment stations as It deems 
necessary or appropriate. 

(c) In cairylng out the activities author¬ 
ized In subsections (a) and (b) hereof, the 
Corporation shall have the power to study 
the plans, projects, and activities of the 
several Federal departments and agencies 
having an Interest in resource development 
in the Missouri Valley region. The Corpo¬ 
ration, insofar as practicable, shell consult 
and cooperate with the field offices and serv¬ 
ices for any information or data relevant 
to such plans, projects, and activities, and 
It shall be the duty of such departments 
and agencies to have their field offices and 
services take such action as may be necessary 
or appropriate to cooperate with the Corpo¬ 
ration In carrying out the provisions of this 
paragraph. 

(d) The Corporation, insofar as practica¬ 
ble, shall consult and cooperate with the 
States and with public and cooperative agen¬ 
cies In the making of studies, the collecting 
of information and data, the development 
of plans, and the research, demonstratlonal, 
and educational work authorized for carry¬ 
ing out the purposes of this act. The cor¬ 
poration may make available to the depart¬ 
ments and agencies of the United States and 
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to the states and the people thereof, and 
to public and cooperative agencies, such In¬ 
formation, studies, and recommendations as 
It deems necessary or appropriate, and such 
other information and studies and such 
recommendations for state legislation as the 
Corporation deems advisable to aid in carry¬ 
ing out the purposes of this act. The Cor¬ 
poration shall, from time to time, as the 
Tvork provided for in the preceding subsec¬ 
tions progresses, recommend to the Presi¬ 
dent and Congress such legislation as It 
deems proper to carry out the general pur¬ 
poses stated in subsection (a) hereof. 

USE or PATENTS 

Sxd. 20. (a) The Corporation, as an Instru¬ 
mentality of the Government of the United 
States, shall have access to the Patent Office 
of the United States for the purpose of 
studying, ascertaining, and copying all 
methods, formulas, and scientific informa¬ 
tion (not including access to pending ap¬ 
plications for patents) necessary to enable 
tbe Corporation to use and employ tbe most 
efficacious and economical processes in the 
course of Its operations. Except as provided 
In subsection (b). any owner of a patent 
whose patent rights may have been thus In 
any way copied, used, infringed, or employed 
by the exercise of this authority by the Cor¬ 
poration shall have as the exclusive remedy 
a cause of action against the Corporation, to 
be Instituted and prosecuted In the appro¬ 
priate district court of the United States for 
the recovery of reasonable compensation for 
such Infringement. The Commissioner of 
Patents shall furnish to the Corporation at 
its request and without payment of fees, 
copies of documents on file In his office. 

(b) Any Invention or discovery made by 
virtue of and incidental to service to the 
Corporation by an employee of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States pursuant to sec¬ 
tion 22 (e) of this act or otherwise, or by any 
employee of the Corporation, together with 
any patents which may be granted thereon, 
shall be the sole and exclusive property of 
tbe Corporation, which is hereby authorized 
to grant such licenses thereunder ae shall be 
authorized by the Board: Provided further, 
That the Boeu'd may pay to such inventor 
such sum from the Income from the sale of 
licenses as It may deem proper. 

MAKE TAX A8SIBTANCZ PATMENTS 

8ec. 21. (a> In order to render financial as¬ 
sistance to those States In which the Corpo¬ 
ration carries on Its operations and acquires 
properties previously subject to State and lo¬ 
cal taxation, tbe Corporation Is authorized 
end directed to pay to said States during 
each fiscal year a sum In total not less than 
the revenue lost to the State and political 
subdivision affected by the Corporation’s re¬ 
moval of property from the tax rolls for¬ 
merly subject to State and local taxation. 
The first payment to be made by the Corpo¬ 
ration to tbe States and political subdivi¬ 
sions affected shall be based on the then 
prevailing tax rate. Subsequent annual pay¬ 
ments shall be made according to the prop¬ 
erty tax rates effective for the major portion 
of the year for which payment is due. The 
determination of the Corporation of the 
amounts due hereunder to the respective 
States shall be final. 

(b) The Corporation shall, not later than 
6 years after the enactment of this act, sub¬ 
mit to the Congress a report on the opera¬ 
tion of the provisions of this section. In¬ 
cluding a statement of the distribution to 
the various States hereunder; the effect of 
the operation of the provisions of this sec¬ 
tion on State and local finances; an appraisal 
of the benefits of the program of the Cor¬ 
poration to the States receiving payments 
hereunder, and the effect of such benefits 
in increasing taxable values within such 
states; and such otner data, information, 
and recommendations as may be pertinent 
to future legislation. 
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(c) The payment* authorized under this 
section are In lieu of taxation, and the Cor¬ 
poration. Its property, franchises, and In¬ 
come are hereby expressly exempted from 
taxation In any manner or form by any State* 
county, municipality, or any subdivision or 
district thereof. 

Past B—Miscxxlaneous 

EMPLOrSKS OP THE COHPORATIONr 

Sec. 22. (a) The Board shall without re¬ 
gard to the provisions of clvll-servloe laws 
applicable to officers and employees of the 
United States, employ a general manager 
and such other managers, assistant man¬ 
agers, officers, employees, attorneys, agents, 
and consultants as are necessary for the 
transaction of Its business, fix their com¬ 
pensation, define their duties, require bonds 
of such of them as the Board may designate, 
and provide a system of organization to fix 
responsibility and promote efficiency. Any 
employee of the Corporation may be removed 
In the discretion of the Board. Officers and 
employees of the Corporation shall be clEissl- 
fied and remunerated In conformity with the 
Classification Act and pay scale of the 
United States civil service, except as specifi¬ 
cally exempted by this act. By a majority 
recorded vote of the Board, particular con¬ 
tract. short-term, or expert employees of the 
Corporation may be exempted from the Clas¬ 
sification Act and pay scale of the United 
States civil service. Subject to the pro¬ 
visions of this act and of other laws of the 
United States, the Corporation may deal 
collectively with its employees through rep¬ 
resentatives of their own choosing and Is 
authorized to enter into written contracts 
with such employee representatives. 

(b) In the employment, selection, classi¬ 
fication, and promotion of officers and em¬ 
ployees of the Corporation, no political test 
or qualification shall be permitted or given 
consideration, but all such employments and 
promotions shall be given and made only on 
the basis of merit and efficiency. Any em¬ 
ployee of the Board who Is found by the 
Board to be guilty of a violation of this 
subsection shall be removed from office by 
the Board. It shall be unlawful for a mem¬ 
ber of the Board to make or assist In the mak¬ 
ing or cause to be made any employment, 
selection, classification, or promotion of any 
officer or employee of the Corporation on the 
basis of or because of any political quali¬ 
fication or test, and any member of the 
Board who violates this provision shall be 
guilty of an offense against the United Btates 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or Imprisoned not more 
than 1 year or both. 

(c) The benefits of the act entitled “An 
act to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes,*' approved September 7, 
1016, as amended, shall extend to persons 
given employment under the provisions of 
this act, subject to the provisions of the 
Federal Tort Claims Act. 

(d) All contracts to which the Corpora¬ 
tion la a party and which require the em- 
plojrment of laborers and mechanics In the 
construction, alteration, maintenance, or re¬ 
pair of buildings, dams, locks, or other struc¬ 
tures or facilities shall contain a provision 
that not less than the prevailing rate of 
wages for work of a similar nature in the 
vicinity shall be paid to such laborers or 
mechanics. In the event any dispute arises 
as to what are the prevailing rates of wages, 
the question shall be referred to the Secre¬ 
tary of Labor for determination, and his de¬ 
cision shall be final. In the determination 
Of such prevailing rate or rates, due regard 
shall be given to those rates which have been 
secured through collective agreement by rep¬ 
resentatives of employers and employees. 
Where such work as is described In this sub¬ 
section Is done directly by the Corporation, 


the prevailing rate of wages shall be paid In 
the same manner as though such work had 
been let by contract, 

(e) *rhe Corporation is authorized to re¬ 
quest the assistance and advice of any offi¬ 
cer, agent, or employee of any executive de¬ 
partment or any indlpendent office or agency 
of the United States, to enable the Corpora¬ 
tion the better to carry out Its powers suc¬ 
cessfully, and as far as practicable shall util¬ 
ize the services of such officers, agents, and 
employees, and the President shall, if In bis 
opinion the public Interest, service, or econ¬ 
omy so require, direct that such assistance, 
advice, and service be rendered to the Corpo¬ 
ration. and any individual that may be by 
the President directed to render such as¬ 
sistance. advice, and service shall be there¬ 
after subject to the orders, rules, and regu¬ 
lations of the Board, and the Corporation 
shall reimburse such department, office, or 
agency for the compensation of such Indi¬ 
viduals while serving pursuant to such di¬ 
rection. 

ISISAFPROPBUTION Or FUNDS 

Sec. 23. (a) All general penal statutes re¬ 
lating to the larceny, embezzlement, conver¬ 
sion, or to the Improper handling, retention, 
use, or disposal of public moneys or property 
of the United States shall apply to the 
moneys and property of the Corporation and 
to moneys and properties of the United 
States entrusted to the Corporation. 

(b) Any person who, with intent to de¬ 
fraud the Corporation, or to deceive any di¬ 
rector. officer, or employee of the Corpo¬ 
ration or any officer or employee of the 
United States, <1) makes any false entry in 
any book of the Corporation, or <2) makes 
any false report or statement for the Corpo¬ 
ration, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $10,000 or Imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both. 

(c) Any person who shall receive any com¬ 
pensation. rebate, or reward, or shall enter 
Into any conspiracy, collusion, or agree¬ 
ment, express or Implied, with Intent to de¬ 
fraud the Corporation or wrongfully and un¬ 
lawfully to defeat Its purposes, shall, on con¬ 
viction thereof, be fined not more than $6,000 
or Imprisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 

8EPARABS1.ZTY PROVISIONS 

SEC. 24. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstances shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the act and the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which It Is held Invalid 
shall not be affected thereby. 


Michelangelo of the United States Capitol 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON, L. GARY CLEMENTE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, today 
more than at any other time the great 
works of the “Michelangelo of the 
United States Capitol.’* Constantino 
Brumidl, have finally come to be evalu¬ 
ated on the simple basis of the actual 
greatness of his works. There is not the 
slightest doubt that his decoration of the 
Capitol is one of the masterpieces of 
world art. I give thanks to the Ameri¬ 
can people for affording this distin¬ 
guished gentleman the privilege of per¬ 
forming this work. I wish to thank Dr. 
Myrtle Cheney Murdock who so zeal¬ 


ously spearheaded the recognition of 
this masterful artist. In a small meas¬ 
ure of tribute I include the article from 
the Evening Star of July 26.1951: 

Michelanoelo or the Unitbo States 
Cafxtol 

(By Jack Jonas) 

It took the Nation 70 years to recognize 
Constantino Brumidl. dogged by criticism, 
but a never-defeated artist who labored a 
quarter of a century to decorate the Capitol 
with his murals and other paintings. 

Although countless visitors have viewed 
the results of his efforts, until recently his 
name remained obscure, relegated to brief 
references in Washington histories and to 
his seldom-seen signature, “C. Brumidl, 
artist, citizen of the United States.” 

IV>day, beneath the fresco the Italian- 
born artist painted on the Capitol dome, 
cerembnles honor his memory on the one 
hundred and forty-sixth anniversary of his 
birth. 

The fact that he Is even now gaining 
notice is due to the persistence of Dr. Myrtle 
Cheney Murdock, wife of Representative 
Murdock, Democrat, of Arizona. It was 
through her efforts that Congress author¬ 
ized last year a bronze marker for Brumidl’s 
grave In Olenwood Cemetery. The marker 
Is to be placed later. Dr. Murdock also has 
written a biography of Brumidl. 

Brumidl was born In Italy, but his early 
history is as vague as were previous men¬ 
tions of him. 

He came to this country in 1852, and soon 
after bis arrival was busy with his paint¬ 
ing. He painted the Crucifixion for St Ste¬ 
phen's Church In New York and The Holy 
Trinity 4n the cathedral at Mexico City. 

Then he was hired by Capt. Montgomery 
C. Meigs to decorate the room of the Commit¬ 
tee on Agriculture at the Capitol, and his 
career as the ‘‘Michelangelo of the United 
States Capitol” began. 

After he had been commissioned. In 1855, 
to decorate the Capitol, he remarked: 

‘‘1 no longer have any desire for lame or 
fortune. My one ambition and my dally 
prayer Is that I may live long enough to 
make beautiful the Capitol of the one coun¬ 
try on earth In which there Is liberty." 

His brush was busy In succeeding years. 
He painted symbolic figures of history, 
geography, mechanics, commerce, the arts 
and the sciences, and war, portraits of 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton, John Fitch, Robert l^lton, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, and many others. 

His pay at first was $8 a day. Later the 
figure was raised to $10 a day. When he did 
his 3 years’ work on the canopy and frieze 
of the Capitol rotunda, he was paid a lump 
sum of $30,000. 

His life was far from serene. 

His appointment to paint the Capitol pic¬ 
tures bad been bitterly opposed by American 
artists. Congressional leaders, goaded by 
the resentful American artists, continued to 
plague him through the 26 years that he 
worked. 

Three years after he was hired, a group 
of artists called for a Bouse committee to 
pass "Intelligent and unbiased adjudication 
on embellishments In all national huild- 
Ings.” 

The committee was set up, and Issued its 
report, and without naming Brumidl, 
severely criticized his work. 

*‘A plain coat or two of whitewash Is bet¬ 
ter, in the opinion of this committee, than 
the tawdry and exuberant ornaments with 
which many of the rooms and passages are 
being crowded.*' the report stated. 

And again, after he had been at work 4 
years, the committee reported: 

“Far greater sobriety should be given to 
these halls in their general effect, so at to 
render them less distracting to the eye.* 
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HIb private life was unhappy, too. He 
battled against iU health and the unhap¬ 
piness caused by estrangement Irom his 
lovely w«e, Lola Qermon, nearly 40 years 
his junior. 

She had served as the model for the 
women in his fresco. 

Brumidi was €0 when he finished the 
painting in the Capitol dome. When he was 
past 72, he began work on the encircling 
frieze In the rotunda. 

While at work on the frieze, he suffered 
the injuries that led to his death 4 months 
later. He slipped and fell on the platform 
high above the Capitol floor. 

In the ensuing 4 months, he continued to 
work at home, busy with sketches for com¬ 
pletion of the frieze. On his death bed, he 
turned the sketches over to Plllppo Costag- 
glnl and designated him to complete the 
work. Costaggini worked until the sketches 
ran out, but the frieze was never finished. 
The sketches were not complete. Brumidi 
died February 19, 1880. 

At his death. Congress changed its tune 
and paid him lavish tribute. But his name 
gradually slipped Into obscurity, to remain 
there until Mrs. Murdock accidentally dis¬ 
covered his unmarked grave in Olenwood 
cemetery and began her campaign for his 
recognition. 

Last year, Congress approved a bill appro¬ 
priating 8600 to place a bronze marker on 
Brumldl's grave. The marker now Is being 
executed. Mrs. Murdock said, and will be 
placed on the fence-enclosed grave at a 
later date. 

Brumldl's prophetic realization that fame 
and fortune had passed him by Is pointed 
up by the fact that when he died he was 
so poor that Congress had to appropriate 
money to pay tor his burial. 


One Handred and Forty-iixth Anniversary 
of the Birth of Constantino Brumidi 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHNE. FOGARTY 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following address of 
Senator John O. Pastors, on July 26, 
1951, at the exercises commemorating 
the birth of Constantino Brumidi: 

Briefly, the purpose of these exercises, 
authorized by the Congress. Is to commemo¬ 
rate the one hundred and forty-sixth anni¬ 
versary of the birth of Constantino Brumidi, 
the artist who spent many years decorating 
the Capitol Building of the United States, 
and died as the result of a fall while working 
on the frieze above us. 

In welcoming you to these ceremonies, I 
do so with the knowledge that no more 
appropriate setting could be found to honor 
this great artist, whose love of these, our 
United States of America, is reflected in his 
artistry that is found not only In this ro¬ 
tunda but throughout the Capitol Building. 
I This was his sanctuary, his haven of peace, 
far away from inequity and intolerance, for 
here Constantino Brumidi tolled in a work 
of love for this, his adopted country. 

It Is not my intention to outline in detail 
the life of Constantino Brumidi; other 
speakers will do that. But I would like to 
reflect on Brumldl’s thoughts as he drew 
from the fire of his artistic mind and hands. 


At the age of 47. when most men have 
established themselves in their community. 
Constantino Brumidi was banished from his 
native Italy—a political exile. He sought 
asylum in America. 

Here. Indeed, he found a lively experiment 
in full liberty. Here liberty was to him a 
living thing. 

Brumidi was thrilled with this liberty and 
with freedom of opportunity, for here he 
found that the Pilgrims, the Puritans, the 
French, the Dutch, the Germans, the Irish, 
the Italians, and many, many others, had 
brought their measure of culture. All these 
were poured Into the melody of the American 
scene—the sterling qualities of each people 
In this melting pot of America. 

This was in 1852. Constantino Brumidi 
was in love with his adopted country. Citi¬ 
zenship became his primary objective. Free¬ 
dom of opportunity that this new land offered 
came to him when he was engaged to adorn 
the walls of this very building with his 
glorious artistry. 

The Capitol became his Island of peace. 
His paintings and figures were to flower as 
a memorial to our debt of the past and our 
destiny for the future. From history, reli¬ 
gion, and legend, he worked in decorating 
this shrine of continuing history. Constan¬ 
tino Brumidi felt that this was the citadel 
of the country's ancient history—ancient 
only in the terms of the newness of this New 
World 

On and on Conatantino Brumidi worked 
In telling the tale of this shrine that is the 
enduring triumph of America. 

Brumldl’s work flourished for more than 
25 years until his treble fall from the frieze 
Just above us. His enthusiasm and his work 
grew with the years, but his greatest triumph 
came in 1857 as he finished a mural In the 
Chamber of the House of Representatives. 
Only his signature remained to be done. 

With typical Brumidi style, he wrote the 
epitaph of a trhe American: "C. Brumidi, 
r tist, citizen of the United States.’* 


Federal Employees Answer Criticism— 
American Federation of Labor Lodge 
No. 1286 , Ashland, Ky., Sends Letter to 
Ashland (Ky.) Independent 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our most maligned groups of citizens 
are our Federal employees. By and 
large they are loyal, efficient, and hard¬ 
working, yet they are constantly made 
targets of criticism. Members of Lodge 
No. 1286 of the American Federation of 
Government Employees sent the fol¬ 
lowing letter to the Ashland (Ky.) In¬ 
dependent, setting forth their views on 
the leave situation. 

Ashland, Kt., Jttlt 10, 1951, 
An Open Litter to the Ashland (Ky.) Indx- 

PBNDINT AND PUBLIC 

As Federal Government employees, most 
of whom entered the Civil Service with the 
distinct printed agreement that 26 days an¬ 
nual leave was part of the “hiring bargain,** 
the members of this union—Ashland Lodge 
No. X986, American Federation of Govern¬ 
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I 

ment Employees, A. F. L. affiliated—feel Jus¬ 
tified in the following comment anent the 
“26 to 20" editorial that appeared in the 
July 4 Issue of the Independent. 

Among other remarks that editorial ex¬ 
pressed Jubilance over the United States 
Senate’s “Rob Peter to pay Paul" action In 
voting to cut U8 to 20 days leave so that 
they could bring the postal workers up to 
the same amount and still make some sav¬ 
ing to the Government. It also made the 
doubtful statement that most Americans get 
no more than 2 weeks* vacation a year. 

In answer to this we could advance the 
following refutation: 

1. We could state that the Independent’s 
editorial writer must have been thinking 
of the near sweatshop pay and working 
conditions of some of Ashland’s stores and 
small businesses when he stated that most 
Americans get no more than 2 weeks’ vaca¬ 
tion. The overall national vacation picture 
shows up a little differently. 

2. We could state that a tew years ago 
the postal worker had the choice between a 
pay raise and a leave raise. They chose 
the pay raise. Now their sponsor. Senator 
Douglas, of Illinois, wants to give them the 
leave raise also—at our expense. Our quar¬ 
rel here Is with their sponsor, not with our 
sister union, the Postal Workers. The In¬ 
dependent seemed to neglect this point. 

3. We could point out that Industrial 
employees have received from two to four 
pay raises since we have received any. This, 
and the defense effort have raised living 
coets so high ^at many Oovenunent em¬ 
ployees are now living “mighty low on the 
hog." Borne so low that they are using 
their leave on odd Jobs about town to try 
to keep ahead of the sheriff. For them there 
is no real vacation. 

4 We could tell the story of the many 
Government wives who have felt It necessary 
to go back to work to help with the family 
budget. 

6. We could state that we Americans boast 
that our Government has never repudiated 
an obligation. We are happy to agree that 
in large and international matters that is 
true. Unfortunately, in smaller matters In¬ 
volving Government employees, particularly 
Immigration and Bureau of Prisons employ¬ 
ees, this present possible leave repudiation 
will be only one of moTe than one discrimi¬ 
nation. One case actually Involves an in¬ 
fraction of the 8-hour law by the Govern¬ 
ment Itself. 

6. We could remind the public that Gov¬ 
ernment workers are also taxpayers—^Juat 
as interested in real Government economy as 
any Other taxpayer. This Is a point that 
editorial writers everywhere In taking their 
many “cracks" at all public servants seem 
to want the public to forget. They talk to 
the public In a tone tha^ implies that pub¬ 
lic servants are some sort of a parasitic, non¬ 
taxpaying second group unrelated to the 
taxpaying public. For Instance, the chief 
phraser of this letter, together with his 
working wife and daughter made $7,500 last 
year. Out of that was paid well over $1,000 
In direct taxes alone, to say nothing of sev¬ 
eral hundred dollars In hidden taxes Why 
shouldn't he be interested In real Govern¬ 
ment economy? 

7. We could state that our national union 
headquarters has many hardship cases on 
file indicating that we in the field are prob¬ 
ably better off than many Government em¬ 
ployees In Washington. Crowded, expensive 
Washington forces many low-bracket girl 
clerks to commute as high as 20 miles to and 
from work, and, to save money, club-up two 
and three In a hot, stinking room for which 
with rent controls riddled, they often pay 
enough to have rented an entire house a few 
years back. These, too, often use their leave 
to make extra money. 
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a. In making tbelr crltlclsnui of public 
servants editorial writers are fond of remind¬ 
ing them of their patriotic duty in the de¬ 
fense effort. In fact, in Washington right 
now there is much talk that in the national 
interest we should agree to a reduction to 
16 days leave lor the duration. Probably 
we do need reminding. We've been so lax in 
patriotism in the past. In 1918 and 1943-44, 
while many editorial writers we know were 
patriotically using their a weeks' vacation— 
that somehow lasted from November to 
April—on the dangerous end of a fishing pole 
in Florida waters and elsewhere, the very 
great majority of the members of this union 
local were “enjoying" 26 -day 8 -plus vacations 
in such highly exciting vacation spots as the 
Argonne. Chateau Thierry, Tarawa, Guadal¬ 
canal, and Iwo Jlma. 

As we said above, we could, as Government 
employees, claim the above points; but we 
wUl not. We waive them—ask the public 
to set them dovm as figments of our imag¬ 
inations, and as brother taxpayers go along 
with ufl in commending Colonel Forgey's 
editorial writer for his valiant stand on Gov¬ 
ernment economy. Government employees 
should he cut in every way possible. 

How else are we ever going to get econ¬ 
omy started? We must start somewhere, 
and it always has been good, safe, states¬ 
manship to start the ax in the lower brack¬ 
ets—among people with the least resources 
to whack back. It makes for fewer expen¬ 
sive court of claims suits, fewer expensive 
lawyers hunting loopholes, and other irri¬ 
tating hlgb-bracket boomerangs. 

And, unless we whack this possible $200.- 
000,000 oil the Government employees, how 
are we ever going to reduce taxes? With a 
possible national budget of $60,000,000,000— 
300 times $200.000,000—that just possibly 
might reduce otu* taxes the sizable one-third 
of a cent on the dollar, unless, of course, some 
enterprising editorial writer induces bis 
community to put the heat on Congress 
for some $200 pork-barrel project for their 
local community, or some foreign nation, 
which is dally cutting our national throat 
In the United Nations, wants another $200,- 
000,000 gift. 

In conclusion, permit us to state that Gov¬ 
ernment workers never have been the pam¬ 
pered set some would have you believe. Our 
fight is, and always has been, not to get 
ahead of the high cost of existence, but to 
try to keep up with it. We’ve heard criti¬ 
cism of the shiny new cars a fortunate few 
of us drive to work. Don't let that fool you. 
Those are mostly the fortunate few who 
have had sizable promotions or have other 
sources of income besides their Government 
pay check—working wives, inheritances, etc. 
The great majority of Government workers 
cannot afford the garage rent on a good car. 
let alone buy dne. 

To those who do not believe our state¬ 
ments we extend the invitation to take the 
civil-service tests, Join us. and find out for 
themselves. But do not stay In the service 
more than 10 years or you will find your¬ 
selves so stuck with high, nonreturnable in¬ 
vestments in such things as retirement that, 
in fairness to your families, you can't get 
out. And, in any case, don’t stay In past 
the age of 40. If you do, you will find that 
you must spend the rest of your life varying 
degrees behind the cost of living. And, 
most certainly, while you are frantically 
chasing that cost of living, you can expect 
to have conservative publishers, editorial 
writers. Senator Btbds, Senator Douaxuusxa, 
and Westbrook Peglen nipping at your heels. 

John D. Wxnsxtt, 

FreiiAent, Acting, 

"Bxxua L. Gbooms, 

fiTecretary. 

M. C SHXPBxaD, 

Trefuurtr. 


Dettk of Admiral Forrett F. SimmiaB 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

or ZfXW HAMTSHIBX 

IN TEB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Ricord a statement 
1 have prepared in tribute to Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman, who died suddenly 
in Naples, Italy, a few days ago. and an 
editorial from the Manchester Union 
Leader of July 25.1951. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

STATEBCtNT BT SENATOR BRIDGES 

The sense of shock 1 feel In the realization 
that Admiral Forrest P. Sherman has met 
an untimely death is heightened, I suppose, 
because of the close personal bond which 
has always existed between us. 

Forrest Sherman was born In Merrimack, 
N. H., on October 30, 1896. He distinguished 
himself as a student at Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology and later at the Naval 
Academy, where he graduated In 1917. 

His career as a fighting sailor in World 
War II is well known. But his greatest 
service to his Nation probably took place 
during the period from January 21, 1950, up 
until the day of bis death. He became Chief 
of Naval Operations during one of the great 
periods of crisis in the history of this Nation. 

By his zeal, his enormous capacity, bis 
penetrating knowledge, and his ability to 
lead men he performed near miracles in fos¬ 
tering the morale and fighting qualities of 
the United States Navy during the last 18 
months. His whole life was devoted to de¬ 
fending America by means of sea power. 
When our Nation was called on to fight in 
Korea In June of 1960 we found the Navy 
was rsady for the war. It wer.t Into action 
in accordance with the highest traditions of 
our naval history and no small part of the 
morale of our Seventh Fleet, 1 can testify 
as a member of the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, was due to the unremitting efforts of 
Admiral Sherman. 

Admiral Sherman was a great naval com¬ 
mander. He was a man who shunned the 
spotlight, but always allowed his actions to 
bespeak the job he was doing. 

Just last week in 8i>ain. Admiral Sherman 
proved the enormous capacity of his ability 
and character. He undertook one of the 
most delicate diplomatic effcarts of our post¬ 
war history and. as always, he accomplished 
hU. objective. 

America can ill afford to lose a man of 
the attainments and the ability of Admiral 
Sherman. He was one of New Hampshire’s 
greatest contributions to the America which 
he loved so well. I have lost a warm per¬ 
sonal friend. The United States Navy has 
lost a courageous and competent chief. The 
United States has lost one of Ite most trust¬ 
worthy leaders. 

[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
of July 25. 1861] 

Aomirax, Sbxrkan’b Loss 

The sudden death of Admiral Forrest P. 
Sherman In the midst of critical delibera¬ 
tions is a source of deep regret. 

Catapulted into the job of Chief of Naval 
Operations after the firing of Admiral Den- 
feld In November 1849 In the unification 
squabble, Admiral Sherman won the confi¬ 


dence of the men at the Navy by hls quiet 
falrnees, and a place In the Nation's counsels 
by bis diplomatlo sklU. 

Bom In New Hampshire of an old New 
England family. Admiral Sherman shared 
the New England tradition of seamanship. 
From the beginning hls naval record was 
one of unbroken proficiency. Be was not 
satisfied to simply follow naval tradition, 
which has had a paralyzing effect on the 
record of so many seamen. He sought to 
keep abreast of the times by familiarizing 
himself with the weapons and strategy of 
modern combat. When naval aviation be¬ 
came an Integral part of naval operations, 
he mastered f^ing and became known as the 
flying admiral. 

He played an important role In World War 
II in the Pacific, and was In command of the 
aircraft carrier Wasp when she was s\mk in 
the Solomons. It is not unlikely that hls 
sudden death from heart fallixre at the early 
age of 54 may be traced to some of the stren¬ 
uous circumstances of incidents like this. 
For after maneuvering bis shattered ship 
Into a position where the escape of his crew 
became possible. Captain Sherman was the 
la::t man to leave the ship, and q;)ent 2 hours 
In the water before he was plclcM up. 

As Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Sherman was largely responsible for work¬ 
ing out a compromise in the controversy 
over unification. Large sections of the Navy 
had been bitterly opposed to unification, 
charging that domination of the Joint 
Chiefs by the Army and Air Force was 
whittling away the Navy's combat strength. 
Not only has this opposition di‘d down to¬ 
day, but by hls quiet Influence Admiral 
Sherman reversed the trend of the Louis 
Johnson economy program, and the Army 
Air Force domination, so that the Navy 
today is coming into its own. 

Admiral Sherman seems to have been 
largely responsible for the last mission on 
which he was engaged at the time of hls 
death. He had long stressed the necessity 
of bases in Spain against the arguments of 
the State Department and the other Joint 
Chiefs. Hls position was that military ne¬ 
cessity must supersede all political objec¬ 
tions. 

This position undoubtedly Is sound, and 
It was logical when the State Department 
and the other chiefs were won over to it, 
that Admiral Sherman should be sent as 
an emissary to General Franco. Hls In¬ 
ability now to report on his talks with Franco 
will probably cause some delay and make 
additional talks necessary. But It Is hoped 
that the effects of hls mission will In no 
way be nullified, and that the delay occa¬ 
sioned may not be too great. The problem 
of integrating Spain into the western de¬ 
fense Is urgent and Important. 


Attomeyf General Aik Lands Return 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. FRANK WILSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1951 
Mr, WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Dallas Morning News of July 
. 24,1951: 

ArroufXTs Gxmouz. Ask Lands Return 
The National Association of Attorneya 
General is urging support for the Walter- 
Goasett blU (giving the States quitclaim 
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title to what has always been assumed to 
be their own offshore lands until the remark¬ 
ably unreasoning opinion of four United 
States Supreme €3ourt Justices, acting as a 
temporary minority, held otherwise). It Is 
an even-tempered and reasoned document in 
which the committee representing the attor¬ 
neys general present their case against 
legalized theft. It Is difficult for anybody 
else to preserve his temper in discussing it 
and. off committee status, few attorneys 
general can. The rape of the tldelands 
would be a legal absurdity were It not a legal 
travesty on the common sense and justice of 
the law. 

Every contention that the committee 
places before Congress this week has been 
presented to the unreasoning court. Not 
one has been refuted In any language the 
Court has used to express Its opinion. The 
theft of the tldelands rests solely upon an 
entirely new conception of Federal power, 
created by the current Court and contrary 
both to the original thinking In the Consti¬ 
tution and the holding of this Court’s prede¬ 
cessors for almost a century and a half. 

This is the reason why Justice is obtain¬ 
able only at the hands of Congress, whose 
act can set the Court’s arrogant self back 
on Its heels. This Is the reason why States' 
attorneys general must patiently explain to 
the representatives of all the people that the 
extraordinary exproprlative theory set up by 
the Court can operate to seize any State 
land. Paramount rights has nothing to do 
with oil or tldelands or offshore areas per 
se. It sets up a contention that affects all. 
Nor can any assurance by the President that 
he has no intention to apply the para¬ 
mount right to seizure to anything else have 
any value. His predecessors did not seize 
the tldelands. Truman did. The next 
Truman, or the present one in what seems 
to him emergency, would seize again. 

The attorneys general arc to he com¬ 
mended also for restresslng the fact that the 
blatantly repeated assertions that this Is an 
oil-lobby law and an oil-lobby ftghi are a hat 
lie. 'Tlie men who so state know that what 
they say la not true They use the state¬ 
ments to lull into security a public that 
needs in its own Interest to be alarmed. If 
the public la so lulled. Congress will not act. 
If the public is alarmed. Congress will act. 


Happenings in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 26, 1951 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record program No. 
45 in my broadcasts to the people of 
Pennsylvania in the series I call Hap¬ 
penings in Washington. This program 
was broadcast on July 16,1951, 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Happenings in Washington—Program No. 45 
This is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation's Capital, and bringing you an¬ 
other dlBCUBEion of HappenlngB in Wash¬ 
ington. 

When the Federal Oovernment closed its 
books on June 30 for the fiscal year 1951, its 
financial affairs were in a confused and 
muddled state. 


We entered the new fiscal year without any 
determination as to bow much the Govern¬ 
ment will spend and without any decision 
as to how the money U to be raised. 

In other words, no appropriation bills had 
been enacted into law by the June 30 dead¬ 
line and the new tax biU was still far from 
completion. 

Under these circumstances it became nec¬ 
essary for Congress to resort to stop-gap 
legislation so that the various Federal de¬ 
partments and agencies could continue to 
function. In a last-minute rush both Houses 
of Congress voted for an emergency meas¬ 
ure authorizing the Federal agencies to con¬ 
tinue expenditures through the month of 
July. It provided that the rate of spending 
during July must not exceed the average 
monthly rate for April, May. and June, the 
last 8 months of the fiscal year 1951. 

This action, according to Congressman 
Joseph W. Martin, Republican leader of the 
House, will cost the American taxpayers an 
extra 9100,000,000 in July alone. 

It will be impossible to complete congres¬ 
sional action on all the appropriation bills In 
the remalng 2 weeks of July. Therefore, an¬ 
other emergency extension will be needed 
and more millions will go down the drain. 

I agree with Representative Martin's state¬ 
ment in which he called this situation an 
"Incredible financial mess.” He declared 
that the "whole pattern of Oovernment 
spending is In a state of chaos, unprecedented 
in the history of the country." 

In my opinion, the blame must be placed 
on the stubborn refusal of the administra¬ 
tion leaders to cooperate with those of us In 
Congress, of both parties, who are fighting 
for economy. 

The people who work for a living are pay¬ 
ing a high price for government and they 
are not getting their money’s worth. 

The Truman administration has brought 
Its full force and power into a determined 
effort to put a higher price tag on govern¬ 
ment—to spend more and more—and to 
reach deeper Into the pockets of the tax¬ 
payers. 

Since June 28, when the Senate Finance 
Committee began hearings on the new tax 
bill, the big guns of the Truman administra¬ 
tion have been aimed in that direction. 

Let us look at the tax-and-spend picture 
as It now appears. 

You will recall that when President Tru¬ 
man sent his budget message to Congress last 
January he asked for 971,600,000,000 to run 
the Government during the next fiscal year, 
beginning July 1. 1951. He asked Congress 
to Increase the tax bill of the American peo¬ 
ple by an additional 910,000.000,000. and said 
he would later ask for another Increase to 
raise $6,500,000,000 more. 

Subsequently he abandoned his recom¬ 
mendation for the additional 96,500,000,000. 
The President predicted that on June 30, 
when the fiscal year 1961 closed, there would 
be a deficit of 92,700,000,000. 

But the President was wrong. Ho was mis¬ 
taken by 90,000.000,000. Instead of a deficit 
the fiscal year ended with a 93,500,000.000 
surplus. 

It would appear, therefore, that with all 
its reckless extravagance. Its waste and in¬ 
efficiency. Its lavish handouts of subsidies 
and loans. Mr, Truman and his spendthrift 
crew were unable to get rid of all the money 
they had taken from the taxpayers. 

But, I regret to say, there is no reason for 
rejoicing In that surplus. It will disappear 
very quickly. Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder made that very plain when he an¬ 
nounced the surplus, increased spending by 
the Department of Defense, now running at 
the rate of nearly 93.000,000,000 a month, 
would not only wipe out the surplus, he 
said, but would create a deficit of 93.600.- 
000,000 by September I, 


When President Truman’s request for $10,- 
000,000,000 in additional taxes was sub¬ 
mitted to the House it was given very care¬ 
ful study by the Ways and Means Committee. 
With the Democratic Party In control of Con¬ 
gress. that committee, of course, has a Dem¬ 
ocratic majority. But despite all the pres¬ 
sure from administration sources, they re¬ 
fused to accept the President's figures. The 
new tax bill, as approved by the committee 
and passed by the House, reduced the 
910,000,000,000 tax increase proposed by the 
President to approximately 97,200,000.000. 

As passed by the House the bill Is the 
largest single tax measure In the history of 
the country. It would boost the total of tax 
increases voted by Congress since June 1950, 
Just a year ago, to 917.000,000,000. 

This figure seems almost unbelievable 
when we look back only 20 years and find 
that the total cost of operating the Federal 
Government,'including the Army and the 
Navy In 1930. was less than 93,500.000,000. 

The bill passed by the House has been 
widely criticized. Much of the criticism 
appears to be Justified. I am sure the Sen¬ 
ate Finance Committee, of which I am a 
member, will make many changes. 

It may even become necessary to take a 
fresh start and rewrite the whole bill. 

But I can assure you that certain objec¬ 
tives will be placed foremost. We will make 
every effort to spread the next tax load so 
that the burden will not impose unwar¬ 
ranted hardships upon any class of tax¬ 
payers. 

We will keep In mind the continuing need 
for expanded defense preparations, oven 
though hostilities in Korea are halted. 

We will demand that no additional taxes 
be levied for nondefense purposes that can 
be curtailed or eliminated. 

We will give careful consideration to the 
destructive Inflationary pressure generated 
by unrestricted spending, whether by the 
puWlc or by the Government. 

I'^Chlnk I can safely predict that when 
the Senate Finance Committee Is ready to 
report the bill the tax Increase will not only 
fall below the President’s 910,000.000,000 
request, but will be cut under the 97,200,- 
000,000 figure In the House bill. 

In any discussion of taxes It is important 
to remember that every dollar collected and 
spent by Federal, State, or local government. 
iB taken from the earnings of the people. 

Every tax dollar, no matter whether paid 
by individuals, corporations, or In the form 
of excise payments, comes out of the pockets 
of the American people. And the heaviest 
burden falls upon the great middle class— 
the working men and women—and all others 
who live on wages, salaries, and other fixed 
incomes. 

It Is this great class of citizens, the solid 
backbone of our Republic, with whom I am 
principally concerned. Look at what has 
happened to the salary of the teacher, the 
office worker, the clerk, the salesman, the 
man who delivers your milk and bread, the 
little fellow who fills your gas tank, and all 
others who work for a fixed salary. 

What has happened to the thousands of 
retired workers living on a pension earned 
after many years of service in the schools. 
In tlie church, on a railroad, with the police 
or fire department, or In Industry? 

What has happened to the worker who has 
Invested his life savings in real estate, insur¬ 
ance, Oovernment bonds, or an annuity. In 
order to provide a fixed income In his later 
years? 

What has happened to the disabled veteran 
who must live on benefit payments from the 
Oovernment and the dependents of those 
who died in the service of their country? 

Let me tell you what has happened to this 
great body of Americans. 

In plain language, they have been robbed. 
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li«v« been robbed through exoMeive 
taxftticm end unaound Oovenoment poHdea 
which h»wi ttoatroyed the purohasfng power 
or every dollaur they receive. 

Tee. they have been robbe<l~-«nd the ef¬ 
fect le Just the Mme ae though they had 
been held up et the point a gun. 

More than half at their earalngs have been 
taken away—partly by exceaeive taxation 
and partly by Inflation reeultlng from un- 
Bound Qovernment policies. 

in view of thla dangerous situation we 
must proceed with extreme caution in fram¬ 
ing a new tax bill. We snuat avoid adding to 
the heavy burden under which these Ameri¬ 
cans are now struffgUng. 

one administration spokeemau who tee- 
tlfied before the Senate Finance Committee 
argued In favor of the Truman 110,000,000- 
000 tax increase because, as be said, "it takes 
more from the lower groups.” 

Be contended that any tax Increase must 
reach Into the low brackets because much 
of the national Income available for ipend- 
ing la with that group. This argument was 
presented as a means by which Inflation 
could be checked. 

Now I ask you. what difference does It 
make, as far as the inflationary effect is 
concerned, whether the taxpayer qpenda his 
own money, and perhaps saves a part of It. 
or whether the Oovernment takes away a 
substantial part and spends it, leaving the 
taxpayer no opportunity to save? 

You may be sure the Qovernment will 
spend every dollar it gets Its bands on. 

In some quarters it Is regarded as good 
politics to advocate what Is called soaking 
the corporations. But don’t be fooled by 
thut kind of deception. That method hits 
the little fellow Just as hard, because taxes 
paid by corporations are added to the price of 
goods they produce and in the end the con- 
BUmer~>that Is the American people—pay the 
whole bUL 

No matter what kind of tax program Is 
adopted, the money comes out of the same 
pocket—the x>oeket of the buying public. 

Inflation cannot be cured by Government 
spending. It can be cured by saving—by 
the Oovernment as well as by the individual 
citizen. 

In order to keep taxes at the lowest pos¬ 
sible level, consistent with the needs of na¬ 
tional defense, we must have every possible 
economy. And the Oovernment must set the 
example. 

Every expenditure not related to preserva¬ 
tion of American freedom must be cut to 
the bone. Bvery nondefense project must 
be thoroughly examined In order to decide 
whether it can be curtailed, postponed, or 
eliminated. 

The American people would have greater 
confidence In the tax program If they saw 
some evidence of willingness by the Truman 
administration to economise wherever pos¬ 
sible. 

I can assure you that the Senate Finance 
Committee Is working toward an objective, 
and that is to write a tax bill that will bo 
fair and equitable and will maintain ow 
national economy at its greatest strength. 

We are guided by the warning of that great 
Chief Justice, John Marshall, who laid down 
the principle that the povirer to tax Is the 
power to destroy. 

Our purpose la not to destroy but to build 
for greater progress and a more productive 
and more dynamic America. 

m closing let me give a word of warning. 
Out of our desire to keep taxes at the lowest 
possible level we must not curtail or neglect 
our preparation# for defense against Oommu- 
ixlst aggression. 

Ikuce in Korea will give no assurance of 
a peaceim future. 

tlntU the Ckxnmunlsts abandon their am¬ 
bition for world ccmqueat, we must con¬ 
stantly Increase our national strength—mili¬ 
tarily, flnanclally, and spiritually. 


This Is Wd MAnnw. speaking to yon from 
the Nation's capital, i wui be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your atten¬ 
tion. 


Soperiority in the Ak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BLAIR MOODY 

or scicsjoAir 

IN THE SENAIE OF THE UNTTID STATES 

Thursdc]/, July 26, 1951 

Mr. MOODT, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rxcoro an article entitled ‘‘Let's 
Pace It—We’re in a Jam,” by our col¬ 
league, the junior Senator from Massa¬ 
chusetts [Mr. Lodge], published in this 
week’s issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post. In my judgment the Senator from 
Massachusetts has presented in eloquent 
and forceful style a situation which 
neither the Congress nor the American 
people can afford to ignore. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows; 

Lrr's Face Ii>—'We’bk w a Jam 
(B y United States Senator BxniT Cabot 
Lodox. JB.) 

It Is seldom that the fate of so great and 
cxnnplex a Nation as the United States hinges 
on oha great declalon being correctly made. 
But, in sober truth, the decision which we 
Americans make la the next few months 
on whether we will or will not create air 
superiority will have fateful eonaequenees 
for us and can spell life or death for the 
people of Western Europe. 

The reason for this can be simply stated: 
ainee the end of World War n and the utter 
disintegration of our Armed Forces at that 
time, the greatest single deterrent to Soviet 
aggression has been the strategic air force 
with Its capacity to deliver bombs on the 
vital centers of the Soviet Union. In a xuat- 
tw of a few years—how few no one know^ 
that advantage will disappear. We can at 
that time hope to defeat an onslaught of 
the Bed army only it the armies of the free 
world are properly supported by aviation, 
U our own olr defense at home Is strong 
enough to protect our vital centers from 
Soviet air attack, and If our strati^ilc air 
force can retaliate with deadly effect on 
the Soviet’s vital points—even though it 
has lost its former monopoly in long-range 
bombing. 

Yet the truth Is that on balance we have 
not got air superiority over the Soviet Union 
today. *11118 comes as a shook to those of 
us who have assumed throughout these tense 
years that while the United States could not 
ixiatcb the mass armies of Red Russia and 
her satellites man for man and gun for gun, 
we not only could be but were superior In 
the mecha nl g e d branches of warfare—not¬ 
ably the Air Force. Eixeept for our waning 
advantage In strategic air power, we find 
ourselves outclassed not only by the Soviet’s 
ground armies but also by Soviet tactical 
aviation and air defense. 

Military air power has three principal func¬ 
tions, the flrst of which Ss ait defense, wtUch 
Is a Nation’s ability to defend its homeland— 
Its fndustrial power—against enemy air at¬ 
tack. The biggest potential source of mili¬ 
tary power on earth today is the United 
States Industrial plant, and the United 
States is how, and for some time to oome 
will be, unable to defend it adeqxrately, even 
against the enemy’s presently limited abUlty 


to strike with atomic attack. Of course, our 
most effective deretwe against this danger in 
the long view Is a counteroffenstve aimed 
at the oentem of aovtet power. 

The second principal funetton of ndlltary 
air power Is the strategic air attack aimed 
at the war-msking installatloiis of the 
enemy. The most encouraging aspect of the 
relative posItloD of United Btates air power 
versus the Soviet Is our abtUty to wage an 
atmnie air offensive. Clearly the essential 
reason why the Soviets have not dared to 
gamble on world war m vsats with our pow¬ 
er to drop atomic bombs on thek homeland. 
Yet. even our strategic air offensive is not so 
formidable as it should be, and each day our 
relative suporlortty over the Soviets to this 
one dement of strategic air power dimln- 
Isbea. We face an urgent reaponslbtlity for 
greatly Increasing the weight of our strategic 
air power—flrst, to order to retain the capac¬ 
ity for overcoming the steadily improving 
enemy defenaee and. second, to be able to 
destroy both the enemy's industrial capacity 
and his long-range bombing force. Even the 
B-36, invaluable though it la. cannot retain 
indefinitely Its present poaltlon as the 
world’s only bomber of truly latercootlnental 
range. The seemw contest between the de¬ 
fense and the offenae moves lor supremacy 
so rapkUy, and the advantage of the one over 
the other changes so frequently, that no 
natimi can afford to rest its military power 
on a single article of military equipment. 
At the Red Queen said, "Now here, you see, 
it takes all the ixmning you can do, to keep 
in the same place. M you want to get some¬ 
where else, you must run at leaat twice as 
fast as that.** 

The third function of military air power 
Is tactical air power, by which a nation pro¬ 
tects Its own field forces and harasses the 
field forces of the enemy. As Secretary Fto- 
letter said, *Tn war our tactical air units 
have the Job of deetrc^ing the enemy's air 
force and attacking the enemy’s ground 
army. Both of these operations give sup¬ 
port to our own ground forces. In building' 
our tactical air forces we must be sure that 
we have the tactical air strength necessary 
to defeat the enemy's air force, because loss 
in the air could lead to disaster on the 
ground.” It has been clear for some time 
that while tactical air cannot alone defeat 
an enemy on the ground, no ground force 
can win against hostile tactical air superior¬ 
ity unless it Is prepared to mass tremen¬ 
dous weight of numbers and accept fantas¬ 
tic casualties. Our forces In Korea are 
massively outnumbered by the Chinese Beds. 
Yet so far they have been able not only to 
hold but also Inflict staggering casualties on 
the Chinese, about 60 percent of which, as 
of January 1. 1051, are directly attributable 
to our great local air superiority. All this 
would change overnight if the fioviet Union 
threw In Its great weight of tactical air 
power, as the coounanders of our forces in 
Korea have clearly warned. 

The Senate recently overwhelmingly voted 
approval for sending four additional divi¬ 
sions overseas, provided always, of course, 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify that 
sending these divisions is an essential step 
In strengthening the security of the United 
States and that the nsUons of Burope are 
making their own fuU and realistic effort. 
But the whole idea of the North Atlantic 
Treaty defense is based on the assumption 
that the troops on the ground will have 
really adequate tactical air support, so that 
a smaller number of ground soldiers at de- 
eislve locations In Burope con canaliae a 
Soviet attack, fordiag it to concentrate and 
thus making It a target lor a massive tac. 
tical aviation. A glance at the map of Cen¬ 
tral Burope reveals many broad rivers, es¬ 
tuaries, mountains, swamps, and densely 
wooded areas. Trained troops constantly cn 
station at these points could undoubtedly 
compel an aggressor to attempt his advance 
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through a few "gaps" and along a few open 
roads where he would he subject to bom¬ 
bardment. On this assumption a North 
Atlantic force of 60 divisions could stand off 
whatever the Soviets would be able to 
launch In attack. Whoever is interested in 
the welfare of these troops must be equally 
Interested in seeing to it that an adequate 
tactical air force is in existence to protect 
them. Unless there is massive tactical avia¬ 
tion, the strategy for defending America and 
Europe in Europe will fall. 

The strongest recent statement on the 
question of the importance of air power In 
the ground battle was made by General 
Bradley in the Saturday Evening Post, Octo¬ 
ber 15, 1949, when he said; 

"Let’s forget the axioms and take a fresh 
look. Europe abounds In natural barriers 
and powerful defensive positions, as every 
American who fought through there can tes¬ 
tify. It Is true that the Germans swept 
swiftly westward across this land at the be¬ 
ginning of the war, and that our Allied 
forces rolled eastward at the end. But—a 
big but—in each case the advancing forces 
had superiority in weapons and mobility and 
tremendous superiority In weapons and mo¬ 
bility. and tremendous superiority in the 
air. Reverse this situation. Give the de¬ 
fensive forces superiority in fire power, in 
mobility, and in the air—an advantage well 
within the industrial ability of the Western 
World—and the entire picture changes. 
The defenders will then be able to turn 
back Invaders far superior In numbers." 

This Is also the opinion of leading French 
and German military chiefs. 

In order to decide how large the tactical 
air force in Europe ought to be. we must first 
have an estimate of how big the Soviet tac¬ 
tical air force is. Published figures which are 
quite generally accepted estimate the Soviet 
tactical air force at 16,000 to 20,000 planes. 
Of this total, some are needed in other parts 
of the world, and it is probably not too wide 
of the mark to say that 9,000 Soviet tactical 
planes are available fnr attack on the west. 

It is widely acknowledged by military au¬ 
thorities that the ground forces of the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations cannot hope to cope 
with the Soviet mass armies, unless the air 
forces of the North Atlantic Treaty nations 
are strong enough to win the air battle 
against the Red air force. Winning this air 
battle will require that the air forces of the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations have at least 
a 2-to-l air superiority over the Red air 
force in Europe. If we assume that the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations should have 
at least a 2-to-l air superiority to meet the 
Soviet mass armies—which is not lavish if 
truly massive tactical aviation Is our objec¬ 
tive—It follows that the tactical air force of 
the North Atlantic Treaty powers should con¬ 
sist of at least 18,000 planes. This total 
should not include whatever British or 
French planes are used in air defense for the 
protection of places such as London and 
Paris against bomber attack. 

If we assume that the United States would 
contribute 20 percent of the North Atlantic 
Treaty tactical air force, that would mean 
3,600 planes, or about 50 tactical air groups, 
leaving 14,400 planes to be fiown and oper¬ 
ated by the other North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. Bear in mind, of course, that the 
United States will in all probability supply 
a substantial number of the planes to be 
manned and operated by the North Atlantic 
countries, assuming always that these na¬ 
tions make their own full and realistic effort 
in the air as on the ground. If they do 
makt their full effort. It appears that a figure 
of 6,000 planes to be supplied to these coun¬ 
tries by the United States is a reasonable 
estimate, considering the state of the plane- 
manufacturing Industry In Europe. To the 
total of 3,600 planes manned by United 
States personnel must, therefore, be added 
6,000 planes for operational use by the North 


Atlantic countries, or a rough total of 10,000 
planes. This total does not Include the 
extra planes which are required due to war¬ 
time attrition. Nor does it Include what¬ 
ever American tactical pianos may be needed 
in other parts of the world. 

The appropriation bill for the coming fiscal 
year should, therefore, appropriate enough 
dollars to provide 60 tactical air groups of 
3,600 manned planes and 6,000 planes for 
operation by the member nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

This is a tremendous figure. It must be 
at the least about three times as large as 
the tactical air force which is said to be 
contained In the administration's present 
96-group program. But the fact that we may 
soon have six of our own divisions In EuroiM 
leaves us no choice whatever. If we are to 
have six United States divisions In Europe 
by the beginning of 1862, then we must have 
an adequate amount of tactical aviation 
which can give them a real protective um¬ 
brella. To send troops overseas without 
adequate tactical aviation is just exactly the 
same as sending them Into battle without 
rifles, tanks, or artillery. Remember that 
In April 1945, General Elsenhower had under 
his command a ground force of 86 combat 
divisions and air forces containing 11,500 
combat aircraft and 1,150 transport aircraft. 
Long before, the German air force had been 
defeated. Ever at the beginning of the In¬ 
vasion in June 1944, the German air force 
C(3ntalned only 5,000 to 5,500 planes for all 
fronts. Against General Bradley’s Twelfth 
Army Group of 48 divisions and General 
Vandenberg’s Ninth Air Force of 31 combat 
groups containing about 2,000 combat planes 
the Germans could muster only about 600 
combat-operational planes. Of the 16,000 
to 20,000 planes which the Soviets are be¬ 
lieved to have, 0,000 would be for Western 
Europe alone. 

In addition to the Immediate responsibil¬ 
ity of voting funds for an Air Force of 60 
tactical groups, as a minimum protection to 
our soldiers In Europe, Congress should vote 
funds for 38 groups for air defense, consist¬ 
ing of fighters and interceptors to defend 
vital installations here and our bnites abroad, 
and lor 62 strategic groups consisting of 
long-range and medium bombers and fighter 
escorts. 

Remember that there Is enormous Inter- 
changeabUlty among these various categories. 
In fact, heavy bombers have actually often 
been used to provide tactical support Just 
as, In the early days of the tank, long-range 
artillery designed for Indirect fire was often 
used to fire point-blank at armored vehi¬ 
cles. Remember, too, that each of these 
fighting groups must have Its medical. Its 
base and Its maintenance and supply units, 
and that training and transport facilities 
will also have to be provided In proportion. 
Remember, finally, that the Air Force must 
have latitude to change these proportions 
as the situation changes. In this article only 
rough proportions can be set down. 

The present over-all objective of 95 groups 
by the end of 1952—of which 15 would be 
air transport—actually envisages an Air 
Force half equipped with obsolescent planes, 
and means that In terms of modern planes, 
which are the only ones which can success¬ 
fully match Russia in the air, we would be 
building only the equivalent of a 60-group 
Air Force for all purposes—tactical, air de¬ 
fense and strategic, or a third of what Is 
really required. Under present conditions 
of partial mobilization, even this inadequate 
objective cannot be achieved in less than a 
year and a half. That gives some Idea of the 
"Jam," as a Nation, we are in. 

It all boils down to the fact that our 
objective is not big enough, that our pro¬ 
posed rate of attainment is not fast enough, 
and that unless we Increase our objective 
and step up our rate of national achieve¬ 
ment, we court national disaster. To be bru¬ 
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tally frank—and we must not be anything 
less—the requirements of our own national 
security cannot be met with "guns-and-but- 
ter" appropriations. It takes money. At 
recent Senate hearings l asked General 
Spaatz. who commanded our wartime air 
forces in Europe with such great success, 
how many combat air groups would be nec¬ 
essary to carry out our national commit¬ 
ment to help defend America In Western 
Europe In case of an attack by the Soviet 
Union. He said the number which we had 
in World War II, ■which is 240 groups. Surely 
General Spaatz qualifies as an authority, 
since we are talking about the theater of 
potential air combat which he commanded 
In history’s greatest war so far. Of course, 
General Spaatz had in mind the Air Force 
we would need to fight a war to a success¬ 
ful conclusion, and the force required to 
be In being on the first day of such a war 
would be smaller than the ultimate force. 
What I am recommending is a readiness 
force of sulBcient strength to support our 
position overseas and protect against air 
attack the mobilization potential of the 
United States. And I am suggesting that 
this force must contain at least ISO groups. 

Let us come now to the question of dollars. 
It Is estimated that the Air Force Vhlch I 
have here outlined will cost $32,000,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962. Of 
this amount, $22,000,000,000 has already been 
requested for the administration build-up to 
96 groups. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, the cost is set at $27,000,000,000 and 
for June 30, 1964, at $37,000,000,000. In man¬ 
power this force will require 1,800,000 officers 
and men as compared with 1,061,000 for the 
95-group force and the 727,000 officers and 
men who are in the Air Force at the present 
time. There are two bottlenecks which inev¬ 
itably retard the building of this force. One 
is due to the lai'go number of men who must 
be In fighting units here and In various parts 
of the world, and consequently cannot be 
used as teachers. This Inevitably slo'ws up 
the number of young men who can be taken 
Into the Air Force. Another bottleneck Is 
the lack of Installations—"housekeeping’’ 
facilities, and so on—to handle this Increased 
activity. 

The.se dollar figures represent the best 
opinion of professionals In the executive 
branch. It Is impossible for a layman to 
know whether the figure Is high or low. Cer¬ 
tainly it Is a figure of such magnitude that 
if it were adopted It would drastically change 
all the fiscal arrangements of the Govern¬ 
ment. It. therefore, deserves not only the 
careful scrutiny of the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittees in both Housesi of Congress; It Justi¬ 
fies also the creation of a body, similar In 
general character and intent to the Hoover 
Conunlaslon, to make sure that in an expen¬ 
diture of this colossal size, affecting as It does 
every segment of our economy, there is abso¬ 
lutely no waste. When people ask, as they do 
with increasing and Justifiable frequency: 
"What happens to the billions of dollars 
that we appropriate for our Armed Forces?" 
there must be absolutely definite and satis¬ 
factory answers. To exercise constant vigi¬ 
lance over such gigantic expenditures de¬ 
mands time and special training which Con¬ 
gress has not got. A committee of experts 
created and paid by Congress and Independ¬ 
ent of the executive would create public 
confidence and would be clearly within the 
spirit of the Constitution. 

The adoption of such a program requires 
an end to the guns-and-butter attitude 
of mind. This means not only economy and 
efficiency in the operation of the Government 
but the ruthless elimination of nonessential 
activities. In this field of general govern¬ 
ment a congresslonally sponsored commis¬ 
sion could effectuate large savings. 

Many other things are also vital. There 
must be sea power so that the supply lanes 
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for this Air Force—and for the Army over¬ 
seas—will always be kept open; and testi¬ 
mony of Admiral Sherman gives us the assur¬ 
ance that this sea power is equal to the task. 

There must he land power. We look to the 
Army to force the i^greeeor Into certain 
chatmela where the air can hit him—or, de¬ 
pending on one's point of view, we look to 
the Army to hold the overseas air bases from 
which the enemy Is pounded. Clearly, the 
Army is one activity In which allies are a 
particuisu-ly vital necessity, we cannot pro¬ 
vide the overwhelming proportion of men for 
the air and sea efforts and provide an over¬ 
whelming number of the troops on the 
ground as well. It will be disappointing if 
ultimately we supply much more than 10 
percent of the troops for the defense of the 
free world In Elurope. If we take full and 
Imaginative advantage of the potentialities 
of countries both in and out of the Atlantic 
Pact and utilize to the full the services of 
all the stateless anti-Communlst young men 
from behind the Iron curtain who will be 
willing to fight as volunteers for freedom, the 
American percentage might even be below 
10 percent. The United States Army, there¬ 
fore, apijcars today as the spark plug for 
the ground forces of the free world, and we 
have the assurance of General Collins that 
It is currently big enough for that purpose. 
Undoubtedly every professional Army man 
will agree that a tactical air force is vital 
to an army's survival. It is therefore no 
belittlement of either the Army or the Navy 
to soy that at the moment air power Is the 
point of the spear. 

Ever since the end of World War n wo 
have been plagued by lack of foresight and 
tragic miscalculations. We lacked foresight 
when. In 1945. we started to demobilize our 
Armed Forces and scattered our supplies and 
equipment to the four winds. We miscalcu¬ 
lated tragically at Yalta. We erred griev¬ 
ously In June 1949 when we evacuated Korea 
and announced to the world that it was no 
longer essential to our defense. In order to 
understand our present dangerous situation 
as regards air power, we should allow our 
minds to go way back—back, first, to 1946, 
when the present occupant of the White 
House took oSlco. At that time we had a 
power for peace which was unequaled in his¬ 
tory and for which we had suffered almost 
1.000,000 casualties. Today, after 6 years, 
we seem to have thrown away the power for 
peace for which these thousands were killed, 
wounded, and captured. 

We are now in an arms race and, there¬ 
fore, the question of whether we are ahead 
or behind depends upon what the other fel¬ 
low is doing If he puts on more speed, we 
must match him. One thing we know: We 
now have the second most powerful air force 
la the world—apart from the strategic air 
arm, In which the Soviet Union Is catching 
up. And the second most powerful air force 
Is not good enough We must establlah 
leadership and then keep it. This means 
constancy of purpose. We must outlast the 
Soviets, regardless of our politics and re¬ 
gardless of our changing moods. 

There are those who will say—and with 
many good reasons—that this program will 
strike a heavy blow at our economy. They 
will point out—and with much juatiflea- 
tton—that It consequently strikes a blow at 
our political system, which is so closely 
meshed with our competitive economy. They 
will, therefore, say that such a large expendi¬ 
ture as this endangers that democratic way of 
life which it purports to defend and that 
by making such expenditures we so drasti¬ 
cally change our own country that we ac¬ 
tually play the Soviet game 

This argument has the ring of sincerity. 
It would have the ring of truth if one did 
not contemplate the alternative to the policy 
which 1 propose. That alternative Is to 
muddle along for another 10, 16, or 20 years, 
as we are now doing, with the second most 


powerful air force in the world. We thereby 
carry most of the drawbacks of a heavy mili¬ 
tary program with none of the advantages 
of decisive action and regained initiative for 
durable peace which a really strong military 
force can provide. We may well wonder how 
the intensity of our American national tem¬ 
perament and the free Institutions of this 
country will weather 15 years of indecisive 
and hugely expensive middling. 

On the other hand, we have always been 
able in our history to rise to the occasion, 
make a major effort and meet the Issue, no 
matter how difficult the issue was. It la bet¬ 
ter, therefore, to build strength quickly, 
thereby regaining the initiative quickly and 
thereby being able quickly to put enough 
diplomatic pressure on the Kremlin to do 
the following things: call off the aggression 
in Korea; agree to real disarmament accom¬ 
panied by international control and inspec¬ 
tion; and adopt a generally cooperative and 
civilized behavior in the United Nations. 

The program here proposed Is the opposite 
of a program for preventive war. It is a pro¬ 
gram to build strength so that we can end 
the war we are in »nd prevent world war 
III from overwhelming us. It is a program 
to keep faith with a small group of young 
Ameriuans In Korea who are sacrificing their 
all while we muddle along In on atnoosphere 
of politics 08 usual and of every man for 
himself It is a program to give us more than 
the "shoestring Air Force" which, General 
Vandenberg testified, was inadequate to en¬ 
able us both to support our troops in Korea 
and to deter the Soviets from direct aggres¬ 
sion on America. 

Churchill said. ‘Tor good or 111, air mas¬ 
tery la the supreme expression of military 
power." This leads squarely to the conclu¬ 
sion that to contmue with a one-shift air 
force for 1 second more than is absolutely 
unavoidable can lead only to our destruc¬ 
tion and defeat. 


Peace Propagaiida From the Kremlia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON, LISTER HILL 

OF AUkBAMtA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNIITD STATES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rscoro b timely and 
challenging article entitled "Danger of 
Red Peace Propaganda Offensive Pointed 
Out—Could Slow Defense Effort,” writ¬ 
ten by Raymond P. Brandt, chief Wash¬ 
ington correspondent of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and published in that 
newspaper on July 22, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Danger of Red Peace Propaganda Offensive 
Pointed Out—C ouuo Slow Dktnsx Bf- 
ronr—B eal Peace Can Be Assured Only 
With Strength, Unttbo States Lxadkbs 
Decxabe—Warn Against Hblaxxno Now— 
Some Congressmen Induced To Weaken 
Anti-Inflation Measihies As a Result of 
Korean Cease-Fire Talks 

(By Raymond P. Brandt) 
Washington, July 21.—The Kremlin has 
started a third peace propaganda offensive 
which State Secretary Acheson this 'week 
wamlngly described as just another note In a 
Russian lullaby to induce the United States 
and its allies to relax on their defense pro¬ 
grams. 


The latest Politburo maneuver is the pub¬ 
lication of a fortnightly 82-page magasLne in 
Snglish called "News" that purports to seek 
Russian friendship with the Anglo-Saxon na¬ 
tions. The propAganda is obvious but Ameri¬ 
can officials are fearful that the unin¬ 
formed—even a majority of Oongreas—^may 
be caught off guard by a hidden ball play 
that will fit into the Kremlin's broad strategy 
for world domination. 

The new magazine appears to be a follow, 
up on Jacob A. Malik’s speech that started 
the negotiations for a Korean armistice. It 
may be a part of a bigger propaganda effort 
and diplomats are wondering what is coming 
next. 

The White House, the State Department, 
and the Pentagon are looking at the Russian 
offerings but are not buying anything yet. 
The new Red slg-aag fits in too neatly with 
Russian plans to be accepted at face value 
and Acheson told reporters that he could not 
imagine a more stupid or dangerous thing 
for the United States to do than to be lulled 
by such moves. 

A sizable group in Congress, however, has 
been Influenced already by the Korean armis¬ 
tice talks. This was foreseen by the White 
House and a concerted countereffort was 
immediately started by President Truman 
and bis highest officials to warn the country 
and the Congress of the danger of falling for 
soothing Russian words Instead of going 
ahead with the administration program until 
the Kremlin had demonstrated Its good faith 
by positive deeds. Others In addition to 
Truman and Acheson who have urged that 
we go ahead with the defense program until 
Russian offers something solid include 
Defense Secretnry Marshall, Defense Mobilt. 
zation Administrator Charles E. Wilson, Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilization Administrator Eric 
Johnston. Price Administrator Michael Dl- 
Salle, and several administration Senators 
and Representatives. 

Nevertheless, a conservative Republican 
conservative Democratic combination in the 
House has let the Korean armistice negoti¬ 
ations weaken the pending anti-inflation 
control iegtslallon. If this attitude prevails 
on other important legislation, such as mili¬ 
tary and foreign aid appropriations and on 
Increased taxes, It may turn out that the 
Beds won a great victory in the Korean war, 

Acheson foresaw the present congressional 
danger as early as June 29. when he made 
an off-the-record speech to a group of maga¬ 
zine and book publishers that was later re¬ 
leased for publication. 

Ill that talk, he urged that present prob¬ 
lems be viewed in the light of history. His 
theme was that "there is no substitute for 
strength," both in the United Btates and 
the United Nations, and he noted that the 
Korean negotiations were possible because 
we had proved ourselves strong 

He continued, "May I say right here In. 
connection with this business of creating 
strength at the center, we must not tor one 
second allow any development which may 
occur in Korea to lull us into a belief that 
now we have turned the corner, and now 
things are going to get better, and therefore 
we do not need to moke the effort which 
we have been miUtlng. 

"If we allow ourselves to be lulled by Korea, 
I can assure you that, Just as certainly as 
you are sitting here, we will 1 m hit within 
the next 6 months to a year with a much 
tougher blow somewhere else. If we do 
not make the effort now, we will be unpre¬ 
pared for that blow. We may completely 
deter it If we now all bend ti^ther every 
effort we can to going forward with the 
program. 

“Another point is that we must believe 
that time is on our side. I concede to you 
that In saying this there la an element of 
faith. There Is an element of faith because 
X believe that we are people who act. Time 
Is not on our side If we merely sit in the 
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shade and fan ourselves. Time Is on our 
side If we go to work. We can do much 
In time. We can strengthen ourselves, we 
can strengthen our allies. We have a vast 
productive power which Is now not harnessed, 
much greater than those opposed to us. We 
can harness It. There Is much we can do 
and. if we will do it, time is on our side. 
If we don’t do it, it Is not." 

The current Russian propaganda effort is 
a rightward zig from the leftward zags of 
the two previous offensives, the first of which 
was the so-called Stockholm appeal for out¬ 
lawing the American atomic bomh and the 
second the so-called World Peace Ooimcll 
effort for a pact of peace to be written by 
the five great powers, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Prance, the Soviet Union, 
and the Chinese Communist Government. 
At the same time the Kremlin was engineer¬ 
ing these two crusades, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment was using the United Nations organi- 
aations and the Conference of Deputy For¬ 
eign Ministers at Paris as forums to shout 
warmonger at the United States. 

There were slight hints this spring that 
the Politburo and the Cominform might 
change their tune—their diplomats became a 
little more affable and four-power peace talks 
were resumed in Berlin on contraband ship 
ments between East and West Germany. 

American officials who have dealt with the 
Russians over the years do not think the 
switch in the propaganda line means a 
switch In the Kremlin’s over-all objective 
of world domination. As our experts see the 
present situation, the change resulted from 
the failure of the Stockholm and the World 
Peace Council appeals, the military situation 
in Korea, the growing economic and military 
strength of our allies and friends in Europe 
and—perhaps—growing discontent in the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. 

The immediate Russian objectives, as seen 
from here, arc: 

1 To create dissension in the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty Organization and block the 
rearmament of Western Europe, particularly 
of Western Germany 

2 To slow down European economic recov¬ 
ery, which is making the rearmament possi¬ 
ble and Is causing defections from the Com¬ 
munist Party in many nations. 

3. To snarl up the almost completed ne¬ 
gotiations for a Japanese peace pact. 

4. To gain time to catch up with the 
American A-bomb stockpile and to increase 
the military forces of Russia and its satel¬ 
lites 

5. To weaken the American defense effort 
by trying to show that the United States 
and Great Britain have nothing to fear from 
the Soviet Union. 

On the last-named point, it is interesting 
to note that some political observers think 
the new Moscow magazine is designed to ap¬ 
peal to the conservative isolationists in this 
country and to the labor radical Bevanltes 
in Great Britain From London press dis¬ 
patches, the British Government was no 
more favorably Impressed by the News 
than was Washington. 

Many elaborate speculations are ad¬ 
vanced by our experts for the timing of the 
Kremlin change from a warlike to a peace¬ 
ful role. They concede this is crystal-ball 
gazing and it is likely that the true answer 
is a combination of factors. 

The two other propaganda offensives, al¬ 
though ostensibly labeled peace move¬ 
ments were essentially antagonistic to the 
United States. The Stockholm petition be¬ 
gan with a meeting of intellectuals in 
Paris in 1948 and when It ended In Novem¬ 
ber last year, its sponsors claimed they had 
collected 450.000,000 signatures, of whlcli 
385,000.000 were in Russia and the satellite 
countries. 

It is revealing that Just before the Reds 
launched their military attack against South 


Korea in June 1950, more than hall the 
North Korean population was reported to 
have signed this document. 

While the petitions were being circulated, 
the Cominform established the World Peace 
Council. ’The announced objective was to 
get signatures to a resolution designed to 
create a movement of public opinion power¬ 
ful enough to force discussion and formal 
conclusion of a five-power peace pact. This 
proposal ignored the United Nations. No 
Allied government took It seriously. 

Its true nature was exposed by the fact 
that of the 262 Peace Council members, 85 
percent were Communists and fellow trav¬ 
elers. All but 2 of the 27 members of the 
executive committee, according to Assistant 
Secretary Hlckersou, were either Communists 
or fellow travelers. The chairman was Joliot- 
Curie, who was fired from the French Atomic 
Energy Commission because of the doubt 
about his primary loyalty to France. Paul 
Robeson, the Negro singer, was the American 
member of the executive committee 

The last step In the leftward zag was the 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers deputies 
in Paris from March 5 to June 22 which the 
Russian Gromyko used for a sounding board 
for Communist propaganda against “Ameri¬ 
can warmongering" 

The Kremlin had asked in November for a 
Big Four foreign ministers' conference and 
the deputies tried to work out an agenda for 
such a conference. They held 74 sessions 
and ended without final agreement. At 
these sessions. Gromyko revealed that the 
Kremlin had two immediate objectives: To 
stop the rearmament of Western Germany 
and to create dissension in the North Atlantic 
’Treaty Organization. 

The other deputies were Impressed by one 
odd fact. Some of Gromyko’s speeches Vere 
printed in full in French Communist press 
and not in the Russian papers; others were 
printed in full in Moscow and not in Paris. 
From this they deduced that the Rlremlln 
had been forced to do some unusual propa¬ 
gandizing In its own territory. 

Now American diplomats are Impressed 
that the English articles in the “News" are 
being translated into Russian for publica¬ 
tion in Moscow newspapers. This apparent¬ 
ly means that there is to be some sort of a 
propaganda switch in the Soviet Union itself. 

Another fact that Impressed the State De¬ 
partment was that Alexander M. Troyanov- 
Bky, Russian ambassador to this country in 
the 1930's, had been brought out to dress up 
the magazine with his recollections of Ameri¬ 
can efficiency, creative energy, and demo¬ 
cratic spirit. 

’Troyanovsky, who began his political 
career as a Social Democrat and not as a 
Communist, was highly regarded In Wash¬ 
ington for forthrightness and—^for a Soviet 
diplomat—courage. ’The Russian Govern¬ 
ment has kept him in obscxirity for more 
than a decade. Now that he can* serve its 
purposes, he is put on display. 

The popular former Ambassador is the 
personification of the changes In Soviet 
foreign policy. If he can be brought out of 
obscurity, he can be put back in obscurity. 

That Is not to say that the White House, 
the State Department, i nd the Pentagon ore 
not hopeful that a workable agreement can 
be reached with the Kremlin. Much will de¬ 
pend on what settlement can be made on the 
Korean situation, militarily and politically. 
If the Reds give evidence of good faith In 
deeds in Korea, the next phase will be the 
Japanese peace treaty. If agreement is 
reached on that, other steps toward peace 
may be possible. 

Even then, however, the administration 
will try to keep up the long term defense 
program, on the belief that In dealing with 
the Kremlin "there Is no substitute tor 
strength." 
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The School Syetem of PaftdenA 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

OF MAJNZ 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent for the insertion 
In the Appendix of the Record of a state¬ 
ment by Catherine C. Hallberg and 
Louise h. Padelford on the Pasadena 
Story. 

The preservation of this statement In 
the Record seems to me worth while be¬ 
cause of the fundamental issues that are 
presented, and the obvious sincerity of 
these earnest and patriotic Americans, 
who are profoundly disturbed over cer¬ 
tain existing tendencies In education. 

My interest was attracted not only 
since I myself am a product of the Amer¬ 
ican school system of a somewhat earlier 
date, and a public school teacher for a 
short period, but as a result of my 
acquaintance with Mrs. Louise H. Padel¬ 
ford, the worthy daughter of a dis¬ 
tinguished sire, our former beloved col¬ 
league, Senator Albert W. Hawkes. of 
New Jersey. 

Mrs. Padelford has long shown her 
deep sense of civic duty in her leadership 
of Pro America, a group of women de¬ 
voted to the public welfare with no 
thought of self. 

At this distance I would not presume 
to express an opinion on the merits of 
this highly publicized controversy that 
has attracted national interest and con¬ 
cern, but it seems to me most desirable 
that the point of view and the considera¬ 
tions which moved some of those con¬ 
cerned in this dramatic struggle might 
well be available for interested Ameri¬ 
cans. 

In the general loosening of standards 
that is so tragically evident in the world 
today, it may be well for Americans to 
pause and consider whether we have not 
moved too far from the woodshed in the 
development of our youth. 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the cost of printing this 
statement will be $225.50. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Ths Pasadena Story 

(By Catherine C. Hallberg and Louise H. 

Padelford) 

'"rhe enemy in Pasadena." Those words 
have headlined three separate articles In na¬ 
tional publications recently The authors 
mean us. It has been charged that we are 
"against the public schools ’’ It’s almost a 
Believe It or Not by Ripley sort of thing. 
Dr Harold Benjamin, at the National Educa¬ 
tion Association convention last summer 
warned: "The enemy is trying our lines with 
a number of local, probing raids, attempting 
to find out where we are weak or strong, test¬ 
ing his methods of attack, recruiting and 
training his forces, building up his stock¬ 
piles.’’ And to this statement a very left- 
wing lawyer added; ’“The issue shaping up 
In Pasadena was likely to be the test en¬ 
gagement." ’That sounds positively formi¬ 
dable. or perhaps funny, when we know our 
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interest arose solely from our having small 
children In the local schools. 

If you parents should make the faux pas 
we did In accepting seriously the invitation 
of the educators to take an active Interest In 
your schools, you too may be branded as 
Public Enemy No. 1. We're expected to con¬ 
cern ourselves about government, and if need 
be, to criticize our administration; that Is 
not only our right but also our duty as good 
Citizens. But when we exercise the same 
right and duty In concern about our schools, 
supported by our taxes for our children, edu¬ 
cators and many well-intentioned lay per¬ 
sons will rise with fanatical, almost religious 
zeal, to defend the echools against all ques¬ 
tioning. We certainly are not against public 
education—we know of no one who is. 

People today are concerned only about 
the philosophy and methods currently em¬ 
ployed in the schools under the name, “mod¬ 
ern education." Or perhaps it is called more 
descriptively “modern pragmatic education" 
since the term “pragmatic" Indicates em¬ 
phasis un what is practical or useful at the 
moment; truth Is that which works. Thus 
we are concerned about this materialistic 
philosophy stemming from the John Dewey 
belief that there are no basic principles and 
no lasting truths. And we are concerned, 
too, about methods used to promote such a 
philosophy. 

Before we 'ittempt to describe the events 
that led to our Pasadena situation we should 
like to identify our beliefs by referring to 
the excellent report. General Education In 
a Free Society, made by the Harvard com¬ 
mittee. Some of you Interested Iti education 
may know It It recognizes the educational 
task In America uOday Is "to preserve the 
ancient Ideal of liberal education and to ex¬ 
tend It as far as possible to all members of 
the community." In this age of specialism, 
which we all recognize, the basic problem, 
the Harvard committee believes, as do we, Is 
“how to save liberal education and Its values 
within a system where specialism Is neces¬ 
sary." And in pleading for the opportunity 
of a liberal education for every American 
child we'd like It to be thoroughly under¬ 
stood that we recognize the usefulness of 
modern teaching techniques such as audio¬ 
visual aids, some educational trips, etc. 
There Is no thought nor need for sacriflclng 
them, nor is there any desire, ns is often 
foolishly charged, to return to the little red 
schoolhouse. 

As we progressed through a sometimes dis¬ 
tasteful situation we learned that the prob¬ 
lem was far more than local. In Eugene, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, Betbesda, 
parents, even though belatedly, were daring 
to examine and appraise what was happen¬ 
ing to their children In the public schools 
under modern pragmatic education. This 
wide complaint isn’t surprising, for most of 
the teacher-training centers in the iron- 
bound system producing accredited teachers 
today have been greatly Influenced by 
Teachers College of Columbia, the "Vatican 
of the cult," as Albert Lynd so aptly de¬ 
scribed It To this mecca of education 
teachers from every part of the United 
States have made pilgrimages and carried 
back to their schools methods and philoso¬ 
phies dominant there. These have in turn 
produced the results protested far and wide. 
This Is what we saw happen in Pasadena: 
In 1946, after 20 years of service, our Pasa- 
dent superintendent retired, and Willard E. 
Ooslln was brought here from Minneapolis 
to replace him. Many parents hoped that 
this move would mean a change from the 
so-called progressive education we had In 
our schools. We discovered, however, that 
under the new name of "modern education" 
much the same process was not only con¬ 
tinued but accelerated. How we came to 
that unhappy conclusion we shall attempt 
to show by relating chronologically signifi¬ 
cant events, dlgre.=slng only long enough to 
explain what we didn’t like and why. 


in 1049 a man who is known as one of 
the great teachers of modern times, a leader 
of “modern pragmatic education," Dr. Wil¬ 
liam H. Kilpatrick, was brought to Pasadena 
from Columbia Teachers College for a series 
of conferences with certain of our teachers. 
A report of his lectures was published in 
booklet form under the title "We Learn 
What We Live" and distributed to all teach¬ 
ers and Interested members of the public. 
From this we parents learned much about tlie 
modern in modern education. 

We learned that the purpose of modern 
education Is the good hie, as determined by 
group action, with the good varying prag¬ 
matically from place to place, from time to 
time. "Good life" is a nebulous phrase, 
something everyone believes in. from Plato’s 
concept to Christ’s. The purpose of “modern 
pragmatic education," moreover. Is to train 
Into all the students the kinds of personali¬ 
ties and character traits which can make It 
possible for everyone to live the pragmatic 
educator’s concept of the good life. That, 
certainly, wasn’t what we believed the pur¬ 
pose of education to be; rather, we believe 
its purpose is to develop those traits of mind 
and character necessary for a full and respon¬ 
sible life in our society, namely, "to think 
effectively, to communicate thought, to 
moke relevant Judgments, to discriminate 
among values." Those actual words, ex¬ 
pressing our thoughts more ably than we, 
are from the Harvard committee’s report. 

Expressed another way, the liberal educa¬ 
tor believes that to have a good life one 
must be free—be able to Judge and plan for 
himself In order truly to govern himself— 
and to achieve these ends one must have the 
mind development mentioned above. This 
wisdom, acquired through a liberal educa¬ 
tion. is quite different from the training of 
the pragmatic educator which looks to skill 
as Its outcome. 

Our first opposition to Dr. Kilpatrick, 
therefore, was fundamental—getting ngnt 
down to the purpose of an education Then, 
as we rend further in Dr. Kilpatrick's con¬ 
ference report, we were startled by many 
new proposals, as well as by many terms 
heretofore unknown to us Listen yourself 
to some of the vocabulary in your schools and 
Inquire Into Its meaning and ramifications— 
experience curriculum (an outgrowth of the 
project method), core program (subjects 
mixed together and not taught separately), 
mass promotion, readlng-readness, personal 
evaluation, subjective rating, etc. 

Dr. Kilpatrick proposed that our children 
"learn what they live’’ by means of an expe¬ 
rience curriculum. To our astonishment he 
stated that there Is to be no subject matter 
as such, and no set program of Instruction. 
There would bo no periods of the day de¬ 
voted to the teaching of subjects. In fact, 
reading, writing, spelling, grammar, arith¬ 
metic, history, etc., aren’t to be taught sep¬ 
arately at all. Instead, the children are to 
select what they like as projects upon which 
to work With this new approach to teach¬ 
ing go the proposals of avoiding any system 
of marks or report cards. There would be no 
examinations. There would be no promo¬ 
tion as such. It was suggested that children 
remain with a given teacher for a few years, 
working on classroom projects which grow 
from the pupil’s own Interests. This would 
give rise to incidental learning rather than 
imposing upon the child any systematic 
learning of basic skills and fundamental In¬ 
formation. 

It wasn't hard for us to Imagine that a 
really superior teacher might conceivably 
inject Into certain projects the basic infor¬ 
mation that traditionally has been offered 
to children as specific subjects taught In 
regular class periods. But with equal ease 
we realized how average teachers might fail 
to achieve even a fraction of the basic train¬ 
ing needed. We thought of one sample proj¬ 
ect, which has been carried on in a seventh 
grade classroom. 


“Making the most of myself; How can we 
have a happier home life? How can we make 
better friends? How can we improve our 
health? How can we get rid of supersti¬ 
tions and funny ideas? How can we have a 
happier school life?" Again, we imagined 
a superman could Inject Into these topics 
some basic English, history, and arithmetic, 
but the whole idea Is alien to the purpose of 
education in which we believe. 

This sort of an “experience curriculum" 
was proposed as a full program for the ele¬ 
mentary level, declining to 60 percent of the 
senior high school program. This and Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s other plans for “remaking edu¬ 
cation" would not have concerned us Pas¬ 
adenans so much had not the following 
signed statement by our superintendent ap¬ 
peared in the foreword: "In company with 
other leaders. Dr. Kilpatrick has had oppo¬ 
sition to some of bis views. However, par¬ 
ents, teachers, and other citizens who have 
taken the time to study and understand his 
proposals have very generally supported 
them " We saw this endorsement a,s an indi¬ 
cation that pragmatic education was being 
greatly accelerated in Pasadena. 

Apropos of the experience curriculum and 
Its emphasis on the present, the Harvard 
committee writes; "There Is a variety of aim 
and method in education. The solution that 
recognizes a spirit of change centers on con¬ 
temporary life", and eliminating subjects 
taught as such, "tries to organize knowledge 
around actual problems and questions which 
young people may be expected to meet In 
mature life—health, vocation, family, social 
Issues, private standards and the like. The 
difficulty here Is a somewhat naive dismissal 
of the fact that a great many people have 
contributed over a very long time to human 
knowledge which calls lor respect. More¬ 
over, since conditions change, what assur¬ 
ance Is there that the problems which stu¬ 
dents study will resemble those that they 
will meet?” 

About the time we were delving into the 
intricacies of the experience curriculum, a 
series of training courses for our teachers 
was armounced by the administration. 
Learning about them through our PTA ac¬ 
tivities, some of us parents undertook to at¬ 
tend in order to learn more about "modern 
education." 

The experience curriculum, grade evalu¬ 
ation, the camping program, and several 
other subjects were covered by separate 
groups of teachers using the “group dy¬ 
namics" technique. Dr. Kilpatrick’s the¬ 
ories and proposals were discussed with ap¬ 
parent approval by many of the participating 
teachers. And with a statement by the ad¬ 
ministration. encouraging the teachers to 
adopt such methods so soon as they were 
willing. It seemed obvious that "modern 
pragmatic education" was being energeti¬ 
cally furthered in Pasadena. 

The central theme of one teacher training 
group was the frequently expressed aim of 
modern educators, namely, the education of 
the “whole" child, physically, mentally, and 
emotionally. It Is true that physical and 
mental health are Important qualities in 
addition to Intellectual ability. "Our point 
Is that in a proper scheme of liberal educa¬ 
tion”, reads the Harvard report, “the man 
will acquire the capacity to meet various 
problems In matters of health, human re¬ 
lationships. and the like. In this view the 
education of the mind leads to a maturing 
of the whole person. On any other view, the 
obvious danger Is that schools will set for 
themselves so inclualve an objective" that 
they will fall far short of their man-goal. 
“The schools cannot do everything. When 
they attempt too many tasks they sometimes 
fall to do any of them well." 

There are other well-qualified Institutions, 
such aa the churches, Scouts, and similar 
character-building groups, not to mention 
the family, which are vitally concerned with 
helping to develop the complete man. 
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In still another training course, the grade 
evaluation group, the teachers were asked to 
consider Dr. Kilpatrick's Idea of having no 
grade or report cards. Some teachers re¬ 
ported that grades had already been abol¬ 
ished In their schools. Where grades were 
etill the practice, the teachers favored sub¬ 
jective grading, or measuring the pupil’s 
work only In relation to his own ability (If 
that be possible to determine). The parents 
In the group, however, felt It was better to 
measure a child’s achievement against a 
standard; not only for the purpose of giving 
the parent knowledge about the child but 
more important, of providing an incentive 
for the child himself. Many of the teachers 
were more concerned about friistrating the 
few incapable pupils than with providing 
the great majority of average students with 
the Incentive for betterment, and providing 
the superior students with the reward for 
good work, "One of the most damaging of 
all modern theories is the belief that chil¬ 
dren should be kept out of every situation 
that might give them a sense of inferiority— 
for example, that children should not be 
given definite marks for their school work, 
because a poor mark will make its recipient 
feel inferior. This delays the child in his 
discovery of the realities of life " That com¬ 
ment Is from an article In the March Read¬ 
er’s Digest, written by Psychologist Henry C. 
Link 

Dr. Henry M. Wrlston, president of the As¬ 
sociation of American Universities, disap¬ 
proves of abolishing grades for the following 
important reason* “Learning by hard work 
and by foresight to escape failure is one of 
life’s greatest lessons, and to short-circuit 
that lesson by abolishing failure by edict is 
to give a false definition of success and to 
lend an illusion of achievement where none 
exists ’’ 

And as the well-known and highly re¬ 
garded superintendent of schools in Topeka 
states: "Personally. I am not one to label 
everyone as a Communist simply because 
he does not think as I do. However, when 
one calls for the abolishment of all compe¬ 
tition In the classroom, and doing away of 
rewards for superior effort, etc., he Is merely 
advocating for the childhood level the same 
things that the Communists are demanding 
In our society for the adult level. If this 
policy Is carried to the extreme in the child¬ 
hood years, it seems obvious that It prepares 
children to fit better into a communistic 
regimentation than it does Into a society 
championing democracy and free enter¬ 
prise," 

As the reader no doubt has noted, we have 
mentioned our beliefs about the philosophy 
of education only In contrast to the philos¬ 
ophy of modern pragmatic education, 
which we have in our schools. It is possible 
that this article would be more construc¬ 
tive If we were to explain more thoroughly 
our beliefs about the purpose of education 
and our concepts of method, but this has 
been done more ably than we could do it 
in writings by Mortimer Smith, Gustav 
Mueller. Jacques Marltain, Bernard Iddlngs 
Bell. Albert Lynd. Dr William Bagley (and 
many Issues of School and Society), Dr. Rob¬ 
ert Hutchins. Dorothy Thompson, and by 
the Harvard committee’s report. In the sin¬ 
cere hope that we may aid In clarifying a 
most confused and grave problem through¬ 
out our Nation, we Intend merely to list the 
course of events that led to our Pasadena 
situation and to explain our objections to 
some of the methods and philosophy. 

One deep objection is to the contention 
of many educators that some students are 
Incapable of and should not be offered a 
liberal education. In this regard all parents 
would do well to consider Dr. Robert Hutch¬ 
ins’ argument that "either we should aban¬ 
don universal suffrage or we should give 
every citizen the education that Is appro¬ 
priate to freemen. We cannot say that we 


are for democracy and at the same time pro- 
test the impossibility of preparing all the 
citizens to take their part In a democracy. 
In a democracy the people rule and are ruled 
in turn for the good life of the whole com¬ 
munity, If democracy is to work, every citi¬ 
zen must have the education that rulers 
ought to have. If we do not know how to 
give every citizen this kind of education, we 
shall have to find out. Liberal education is 
the education appropriate to freemen. Since 
It originated at a time when the few were 
rulers, it was originally an aristocratic edu¬ 
cation. (rthe educators] most undemocrat- 
Ically assume that the mass of the people 
are incapable of achieving a liberal educa¬ 
tion, but they have no evidence for this, be¬ 
cause the mass of the people have never had 
an opportunity to achieve it. It Is true, 
that as large numbers have come into the 
American educational system, education has 
deteriorated and liberal education has al¬ 
most vanished But this Is the result of the 
Indolence and Inattention of educators rath¬ 
er than the Ignorance and incapacity of 
students. To teach a boy who does not care 
about being educated how to read, write, fig¬ 
ure, and understand the ideas that have ani¬ 
mated mankind. Is hard; It Is far easier to 
forget that he is going to be a citizen and 
set him to learning or to think he Is learn¬ 
ing. a trade,” 

Of course, the modern educator often 
states that his program is the education and 
training necessary for the future citizens of 
our democracy. It becomes Important, 
therefore, to leam what they mean by 
"democracy.” As It la defined by various 
key figures of the American Education Fel¬ 
lowship, It differs rather amazingly from the 
concept agreed upon by the founders of this 
Republic. Here we might remind you that 
the American Education Fellowship is the 
name adopted in 1944 by the former Pro¬ 
gressive Education Association founded in 
1919. At the later date It became politic to 
discard the term "progressive education” 
which had fallen Into disrepute. As the 
reader has noted, "modern education" now Is 
the preferred term. 

The American Education Fellowship puts 
out a monthly magazine entitled ’’Progres¬ 
sive Education ” On the back of most issues 
in 1950 was listed the twofold purpose of 
the organization as follows; (1) * • • 

"to channel the energy of the educators 
toward the reconstruction of the economic 
system," and (2) " • • • the establish¬ 
ment of a genuine world order, an order in 
which national sovereignty Is subordinate to 
world authority, an order in which world 
citizenship assumes at least equal status 
With national citizenship." 

These statements of policy may explain 
some of the reasons and purposes behind 
current changes in curriculum and teaching 
methods. We were particularly sensitive to 
this philosophy in Pasadena for two reasons: 
(1) We had Dr. Kilpatrick expounding his 
views in person, heartily endorsed by our 
local superintendent, and (2) our assistant 
superintendent in charge of curriculum was 
a director of the American Education Fellow¬ 
ship, which, as we said, recommends recon¬ 
struction of our economic system and the 
establishment of world government. 

We could quote many, to us alarming, 
statements by American Education Fellow¬ 
ship leaders. In holding the belief that 
schools are the rightful agencies for political 
change, these leaders differ with Dewey who 
says that educators should not act politi¬ 
cally, For example, we were amazed at John 
L. Childs' declaration that frank commit¬ 
ment to the “welfare state” Is essential; at 
George S. Counts’ statement that the day 
of Individualism in the production and dis¬ 
tribution of goods \a gone, and that teachers 
should deliberately reach for power and then 
make the most of their conquest; and at 
many other proposals discouraging Individ- 
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uallsm and individual initiative, including 
the convictions of the well-known textbook 
writer, Harold O. Rugg. 

Because we knew something of the poli¬ 
cies of this organization and of many of 
Its most Influential members, we were not 
happy to have one of the directors of the 
American education fellowship in charge of 
curriculum for our school system. Also, in 
February iDSO its representative to the par¬ 
ent international organization, one Dr. 
Theodore Brameld, was brought to our town. 
We had read his belief that "teachers and 
parents holding restated democratic pur¬ 
poses must Join with other forces in the com¬ 
munity who conceive of public schools as 
rightful agencies of social change as well as 
mere stability.” We know too of his book. 
Design for America, a report of his experi¬ 
ment in Ploodwood, Minn,, to Indoctrinate 
Junior high school students with collectiv¬ 
ism. For these reasons we questioned his 
being hired to speak in Pasadena to our 
teachers and parents. He, however, was 
stoutly defended by ovir superintendent as 
well as by the president of our PTA council 
because of his experience in the field of in¬ 
terracial relations. Neither they nor any 
member of our school board gave evidence 
of concern about his advocacy of collectiv¬ 
ism. 

Since the interest in schools appeared to be 
growing and hence newsworthy, early in 
1960 one of our local newspapers began 
printing its subscriber’s letter on the sub¬ 
ject of schools. The comments, of course, 
embodied an accumulated reaction to the 
progressive education which Pasadena 
schools had taught since it was introduced 
in the early 1930 ’b. There were hundreds 
of letters by parents complaining that their 
children couldn't read or spell or do simple 
arithmetic adequately. Employers com¬ 
plained of these same basic weaknesses in 
new employees. One father decried the lack 
of geographical knowledge, stating that his 
child could describe the present composition 
of the United Nations but had no concept of 
where the participating nations’ countries 
lay. 

Another serious worry expressed in par¬ 
ents’ letters was the evidence of statlsm in 
the social studies textbooks used by their 
children. 

Now again parents were complaining that 
textbooks in the social studies classes were 
tending to be so current In nature that es¬ 
sential history was being neglected In lieu 
of fair deal policies. For example, one text¬ 
book In use Is Living in the People’s World, 
by Both, Hobbs, and Qreenleaf. This book 
deals with an unbelievable list; nationalism, 
Intornatlonallsm, geography, meteorology, 
production of food and minerals, transpor¬ 
tation, communication, the American eco¬ 
nomic system, government, the traits of in¬ 
dividuals, how to get a Job, and a host of 
other matters; all in 767 pages. In stressing 
the proposition that today’s world Is new, 
ever changing, and swiftly shrinking, the 
hint Is strong that such fluidity must and 
should lead to political internationalism. 
In dealing with world citizenship, the au¬ 
thors, like the American Education Fellow¬ 
ship, proceed from the basic assumption that 
world citizenship Is our goal. They leave no 
room lor consideration of the wisdom of 
such a policy. 

Looking through this Junior hlgh-school 
social-sciences text, Living in the People’s 
World, which appears to be a study of cur¬ 
rent affairs, we could not forget the warning 
In the Harvard report that "it is educa¬ 
tionally dangerous to require students to 
form Judgments without evidence. It fol¬ 
lows that they must be given experience In 
gathering and weighing historical evidence.” 
To talk about and pass Judgment on Iso¬ 
lated current events without studying the 
historic background may serve to teach only 
the imperfections of our society. Since cur¬ 
rent problems are almost invariably the 
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product of ’‘tradition and Inherited ideas.** 
the present should be studied and inter¬ 
preted through knowledge of the past. How 
well we know that current problems and 
Issues which are absorbing today may seem 
trivial or quite forgotten a few years hence. 

At a recent American Historical Associa¬ 
tion meeting charges were made which throw 
some light on some of the modern social- 
sciences textbooks that cover “current his¬ 
tory." Several prominent historians charged 
that the “court historians" subsidized by 
the administration in recent years have 
simply prevented any rewriting of history In 
the light of hindsight. Such rewriting, even 
when archives and records can be obtained, 
is largely excluded from publication. In 
short, as was charged by Dr. Harry E Barnes, 
well-known author and former professor of 
history at Columbia. Smith, and Amherst, 
history as a science Is threatened by a black¬ 
out. 

When leading members of the American 
Historical Association object to the pro- 
administration slant of recent history books, 
obviously, no one will be surprised to find 
works praising the welfare state in our 
schools. We believe our education should 
emphasisse the study of American history 
and its philosophy of freedom and leave 
current affairs largely alone until they are 
shaken down and Judged in the light of 
time. Our children then would receive the 
background of knowledge necessary for in¬ 
telligent Judgment of whatever problems 
they will face as “current" in their time. 
As the well-respected columnist William 
Henry Chamberlin recently wrote concern¬ 
ing Alger Hiss* generation, “The Russian 
Revolution won converts because the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution was not adequately under¬ 
stood." 

This lack of history and perspective was 
only one of the complaints In the hundreds 
of letters. Then parents all over Pasadena 
began comparing notes and questioning 
what to do next. There had been on or¬ 
ganization set up in the spring of 1049 for 
the purpose of backing certain candidates 
for election to the school board. After the 
election the organization, called the s cho ol 
development council, had continued In ex¬ 
istence In a somewhat desultory fashion. 
It proved a ready-made vehicle for hundreds 
of protesting parents to submit their com¬ 
plaints and proposals In a constructive, or¬ 
ganized, and orderly fashion. Thus in 
March 1960, a reorganization meeting was 
held, a new steering committee appointed, 
and in April at a large meeting, members 
were still questioning how their criticisms 
might best be met by the schools, when an 
election was announced, to be held within 
a matter of a relatively few weeks. The 
school board was asking voters approval to 
increase the allowable elementary school tax 
by 60 percent. This placed the council In 
a quandary. They already didn’t like what 
they were buying and now, before they could 
do much about it, they were being asked to 
buy more of the same. In fact, members of 
the school development council objected to 
acquiring more of Dr. Kilpatrick’s theories 
In the form of modern education workshops 
and a proposed camp program. Therefore, 
Instead of being able to operate constructive¬ 
ly to correct the weaknesses, they were forced 
immediately to wage an opposition fight to 
the tax levy Increase. They did so on the 
grounds al the Increase not being neces- 
sary for the kind of basic, liberal education 
which they considered more desirable for 
our community than the modern extras be¬ 
ing suggested. But lor many people the 
prime reason for opposing the tax Increase 
waa that it seemed the only way of halting 
and correcting the school practices and pro¬ 
grams under criticism. After a brief but bit¬ 
ter battle, with excessive statements hurled 
from both sides, the tax levy was defeated 


by a to 1. with an exceptionally large vote 
of 82,000 for our town. 

During the course of the eleotton battle, 
the school development council had made 
the mistake of ordering and distributing at 
one meeting copies of a pamphlet which 
one of its members had discovered. Be¬ 
cause the contents of that particular pam¬ 
phlet stated many of the parents’ conten¬ 
tions about the unprofitable results of 
progressive education. It seemed conven¬ 
ient to have it In print. In the speed and 
furor, the amateurish council had not 
checked on the background of the writer 
of the article. This was an unfortunate 
oversight. It seems that despite the out¬ 
standing national citizens listed as directors 
of the organization publishing the pam¬ 
phlet, there had been unpleasant claims 
made against the author and these were 
skillfully transferred to the school-develop¬ 
ment council in an attempt to discount the 
effectiveness of that group. Avoiding an an¬ 
swer to any statement in the pamphlet, the 
opposition made completely untrue allega¬ 
tions that the council was a part of a sinister 
national organization’s plan to destroy the 
schools. One of our leading ministers 
preached a sermon about the author who 
was unknown to the council but about whom 
the minister mysteriously had acquired in¬ 
formation. This was later reproduced In a 
full-page advertisement in both of our news¬ 
papers, despite the fact that no answer nor 
reference was ever made to any argument 
In the bitterly criticized pamphlet. This is 
the well-known smear technique of “guilt 
by association.** 

Soon after the tax levy increase was de¬ 
feated by the 2 to 1 vote, a statistical re¬ 
search firm conducted a public-opinion sur¬ 
vey for a teachers group, the Pasadena Edu¬ 
cation Association. Although the survey 
was balled widely as proof in their favor by 
the administration supporters, the sampling 
was not well done. ’The survey reported 
that of the actual voters Interviewed, about 
the same proportion voted for the tax meas¬ 
ure that voted against it (34.'7 percent pro— 
37.8 percent against). That, of course, 
means the results were weighted, because If 
the sampling had been accurate the survey 
would bave reported interviewing persons 
in tbe 2-to-l ratio of the actual vote instead 
of that 60-50 showing. Yet, despite the fact 
that the survey covered more "yes" voters, 
relatively, than it should bave to be fair 
(probably due to the inclusion of a large 
number of teachers), it was most Interesting 
to note that of the interviewees asked opin¬ 
ions as to whether enough time Is spent on 
teaching the fundamentals 50 percent 
thought not, about 35 percent thought “yes," 
and about 16 percent didn’t know. 

Another Interesting fact about teaching 
the fundamentals was revealed. In a break¬ 
down in age-group answers, the largest op¬ 
position to current results and methods was 
reported In the 30- to S9-age group, the 
group which is apt to bave immediate con¬ 
tact with schools through their children. 
Often critics of modern education are dis¬ 
missed lightly as being very old persons 
whose Judgment is distorted by falling 
memory or tightening of purse strings. 

Needless to say, the tax fight brought forth 
many derisive and uncomplimentary charges 
about persons unfairly labeled as opposed to 
public education. Oddly enough, we noted 
that many hackers and defenders of our 
school administration were left-wingers. 
This was first evident during a rezoning 
move by the school administration earlier in 
the spring. The ollleiBl reasons for the re- 
zonlng were the usual technical ones, with 
which there could be little reasonable ob¬ 
jection. On the other hand, durL^ the 
hearing before the school board there was 
a packed-meeting demonstration that waa 
altogether objectionable. ‘There were many 
fervent and impassioned speeches pleading 


for the rezoning on the basis of democracy, 
for tbe abolition of Jtm Crowlsm. Some 
of the persons who wex^ key figures In this 
demonstration were recognized as local Wal¬ 
lace workers, that Is, Independent Progres¬ 
sive Party members. Oddly enough, before 
the actual day of one meeting, the Peoples 
World, Communist newspaper of Loe Angeles, 
reported with accuracy who was to speak 
at the school-board meeting, even mention¬ 
ing the arguments to be used. 

One wonders why the left-wing crowd are 
backing up strong supporters of modem 
pragmatic education. They add loud and 
aggressive voices in denunciation of those 
of us who believes education has been taken 
off the track, and who would like to see it 
become the type of education that performs 
one of the true purposes of the word—to 
supply the Intellectual power the community 
requires. 

Our reporting cannot be complete without 
mention also of our superintendent’s resig¬ 
nation last November at the request of the 
school board. He had previously offered to 
resign If the board so desired. Thus, in tbe 
hope of avoiding an awkward situation which 
threatened the superintendent upon his re¬ 
turn from an eastern trip and in tbe fur¬ 
ther hope of offering him the opportunity 
while away of making other arrangements 
quietly, the board sent a confidential tele¬ 
gram asking to take advantage of his earlier 
offer to resign. The superintendent's decision 
to make the telegram Immediately public 
resulted in arousing sympathy for him be¬ 
cause of what seemed on the surface to be 
unfair treatment. Promptly a citizens’ 
group formed protesting the action of the 
school board. As this and other groups In¬ 
terested In the schools evolved, wc noticed 
how many of the same radical Interests were 
represented—with the usual window dress¬ 
ing of solid citizens. 

This, In brief. Is our “Pasadena Story." 
We have tried to be factually explanatory. 
Where it has been necessary to allude to 
our philosophical beliefs, we bave used quo¬ 
tations from professional persons In the edu¬ 
cational field. It Is encoturaglng to learn 
how many great minds in our country have 
spoken out In favor of a liberal education 
for all our citizens, combining where neces¬ 
sary with the specialism Important to our 
age. Such comment is directly opposed to 
modern pragmatic education. 

As we tried to bring out. In a somewhat 
chronological form, we learned that our 
school system sponsored one of the leaders 
of modern pragmatic education. We studied 
the record of Dr. SLilpatrlck's conference In 
Pasadena. We attended teacher-training 
courses that carried on his philosophy. We 
saw hundreds of parents protesting the re¬ 
sults of modern education as evidenced in 
their children, and we heard parents protest¬ 
ing tbe content of some of the current 
courses and the textbooks used. 

In the course of events we made another 
significant discovery. Political left-wingers 
in our town are the strongest backers of 
modern pragmatic education and the most 
vociferous denouncers of persons who dare 
to question some of its practices. As we 
went Into the philosophy and backgrounds 
of some of the key functionaries of modern 
pragmatic education, we became increas¬ 
ingly concerned. 

The latest link In the left-wing portion of 
the Pasadena story has been an article writ¬ 
ten In the Christian Century, a national 
publication directed toward the ministers 
of our churches. That article, denouncing 
“the enemy in Pasadena," was written by 
one Carey McWilliams, a lawyer who has 
been listed as a member of many Com¬ 
munist-front organizations. 

Because another national publication 
which recently denounced us roundly, is a 
school “trade publication" which has our 
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•B««ttp«rlntexidetit tm an •ditorUd coxuultant. 
IMrbaps part of Ita Ire could be ooosldered 
loyalty to one of ita oem. 

We atrongly believe that tbe public aebool 
eyetem ehould have everyone's fullest sup¬ 
port Because the physical plants of many 
schools In ttia eoantry badly need improve¬ 
ment and because in many sections teachers 
are grossly underpaid, loeal citizens' or par¬ 
ents' groups are working throughout the 
Nation to correct these Inadequacies through 
public tax support. The National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools Is one 
of these organlsatlone, urging that we 
"arouse in the community the Intelligence 
and will to Improve our public schools." 
While we endorse such action heartily, we 
suggest that even more Important Is the 
consideration of what methods and phlloso- 
pb. are taught within the school buildings. 
We believe that the obligation to examine 
wbat Is taught, and by what methods, goes 
hand-in-hand with the good citiaen’s finan¬ 
cial support. It Is Important to listen when 
a growing number of Intelligent men make 
remarks like those recently made by Dr. 
Wallace Sterling, president of Stanford Uni¬ 
versity. He said that our schools have be¬ 
come little more than vocational centers to 
educate all at a low level at the expense of 
the Intelligent. "American education pays 
too much attention to preparing students 
for earning a living, too little to problems of 
teaching them to think, hence to function 
as Intelligent citizens." 

We have tried to show how Important it Is. 
again In the words of the National Citizens 
Commission, to make the best In education 
available to every American child on com¬ 
pletely equal terms. Bducatlon. as we have 
indicated, should have as its purpose mind 
training and Judgment formation, and not 
the pragmatic purpose of training for skill 
and adjusting only to current environment. 
The ability to think logically, combined with 
a knowledge of tbe heritage of the past, will 
provide a mature mind able to cope with any 
and all current problems, and able not only 
to adjust to his environment but what Is 
equally Important, to Improve his environ¬ 
ment. 

Furthermore, our public schools are 
charged with the responsibility of teaching 
tbe principles and traditions of our great 
country and its constitutional form of gov¬ 
ernment. Those who know only the present 
and not much of the past, who learn (only) 
what they live, may have to experience 
many of the tragedies of tbe past. Happily 
jife not only learn what we live, as the prag¬ 
matists say, but we can live a great deal of 
what we learn from history In all fields. And 
although science and psychology are oflerlng 
many aids and helpful vlewpcints to 
teachers, they should not change the goal 
of offering all children a liberal education as 
opposed to modern pragmatic education. 
We contend this liberal education Is due 
every American child on completely equal 
terms If the strength and spirit of our 
Nation are to be maintained. 


Government Employees—The American 
Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 

or SOUTH CABOLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
XCVIl—App.-296 


Htcoao a tetter to the editor, published 
in the Washington Evening Star of July 
24,1961. under the headline "The Amer¬ 
ican way.** It refers to Government em¬ 
ployees. 

There being no objection, the tetter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Amesicah Wat 

By oongresBlonal action, Oovemment em¬ 
ployees are set up by grades from bottom 
to top, according to qualifications, with pro¬ 
vision for promotions and advancement to 
higher levels from time to time—the Amer¬ 
ican way of life. This permits them to 
live on gradually higher levels—i.e., have 
better bomes, better apartments, better fur¬ 
nishings, better education and a chance for 
some savings, with the neceasary accompany¬ 
ing higher costs, higher expenses, higher 
rents, increased taxes, employment of addi¬ 
tional help, obtaining more servieee, and 
larger contributions to the Community Cbeet, 
Red CroM and other charities. Bach sd- 
vanoement permits a little higher standard 
of living. Ba^ employee lives within bis 
respective Income with the aim to advance 
and live a little better. 

Consequently, when living costs rise sky¬ 
ward, such change strikes all these grades of 
employees alike. It reduces their reepective 
standard of living substantially In proportion 
to their inoomes or salaries. If it is desired to 
maintain these respective standards of living 
in the American way of life, the salarlee 
should be increased somewhat In proportion 
to the respective salaries which they already 
receive as set up by congressional procedure. 

If. however, as the costs of living soar. Con¬ 
gress wishes to reverse its long-established 
procedure and refuses to grant proportionate 
percentage pay raises except for the first few 
grades, it will force the better-paid em¬ 
ployees and those who have earned promo¬ 
tions to seek cheaper apartments, sell their 
homes and go back to less expensive quar¬ 
ters, wipe out their savings, withdraw their 
children from college and pay Institutions, 
diminish their means of aiding charitable 
causes and distressed neighbors, reduce such 
employees to the lower standard of living 
and the abandonment of tbe American way 
of life. 

Inasmuch as the President, the Civil Serv¬ 
ice Commission and the Senate, as well as 
a substantial number of the House Members, 
favor the salary increases on a percentage 
basis for the various grades. 1 concur in this 
principle and urge the enactment of a sub¬ 
stantial pay raise on a percentage basis, and 
strongly oppose ony fiat raise in dollars for 
the Government employees across the scale 
of grades. 

OEoacE A. Rausch. 

American Federation of Government 
Employees. 


World-wide Cartel in Tin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

or TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an article entitled *'United States Sees 
Victory Over Cartel in Tin,’* by William 
8. White, which appeared in the New 
York Times yesterday. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Hnited States Sees Victoet Over Cartel in 

Tin—Stmimoton Sate Price Oouoe Is 

Ended—Nation Nraxlt SELr-SumciENr in 

(By William S. White) 

Washxnqton, July 24.— The United States 
has struck a hard blow at what it considers 
to be a world-wide cartel, or pool. In tin and 
now feels Jtrong enough to end forever all 
price gouging In that strategic material. 

Moreover, with its legislative and executive 
branches working In close concert on the 
whole problem of the prices of foretgn- 
produced commodities indispensable to war, 
tbe Government now is approaching self- 
stifflclency in rubber. 

This was brought out today before the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, which 
months ago started efforts in this field, by 
W. Stuart Symington and Jess L. Larson, tbe 
two administration offtclals responsible for 
carrying out the campaign. 

They warned foreign producers and com¬ 
bines that the actions that had beaten down 
exorbitant prices In tin and rubber could be 
used In other raw materials. Already they 
said, tbe United States had enough of both 
commodities to be certain that it could never 
lose a war for want of either. 

AGEXESnENT WITH BOLIVIA 

Mr. Symington, the one-man directorate of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
disclosed also that tbe United States now hud 
reached an agreement In principle with Bo¬ 
livia, one of the great tin sources, to buy at 
$1.12 a pound metal that cost about $2 a 
pound a few months ago. 

Last March the subcommittee which Is 
headed by Senator Ltmdom B. Johm?on, 
Democrat, of Texas, asserted that this coun¬ 
try was being gouged by some of its allies 
in its efforts to aseemble stockpiles necessary 
to defend the Weetern World. 

It recommended that the Reconstruction 
Ftnanee Corporation become the sole Im¬ 
porter of tin, for whatever purpose, and that 
it stop all purchases until a better price was 
found from a world cartel declared to be 
controlled by British, Dutch. Belgian, and 
Bolivian interests. 

Reporting on this experiment, which he 
called a test case to decide whether this 
country can acquire needed critical mate¬ 
rials at fair prices, Mr. Symington told the 
subcommittee that it had been a success. 

The United States, he declared, has no 
Intention of paying a penny more in future 
that It now has agreed to pay Bolivia. A 
few months ago, because of the war in Blorea, 
speculators were acquiring tin to be sold 
at $4 a pound. 

Tbe Bolivian arrangement. Mr. Symington 
said, is regarded as a fair contract that need 
not disturb the economy of that country, in 
whose welfare the United States recognizes a 
strategic interest. 

He said it still was true that cartel pres¬ 
sures were keeping the best grades of tin 
from the United States, although this coun¬ 
try consumed about half of the world’s pro¬ 
duction. 

The RPC head declared that there was no 
longer any possibility of holding up the 
United States. He said this country now 
had enough reserves to be able, if necessary, 
to control the world tin market simply by 
halting purchases again, breaching, If not 
destro^ng. the cartel. 

Mr. Larson, head of the General Services 
Administration, tbe housekeeping cgency of 
the Government, testified that foreign rub¬ 
ber interests already had "priced themselves 
out ol business tor all time to come" in nor¬ 
mal circumstances. 

The United States, he declared, was now 
buying natuial rubber on the world muiket 
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at 45 cents a pound, as against 85 cents a 
few montba ago, and bad so developed syn¬ 
thetics that In a few years it was *'golng to 
he completely Independent of natural 
rubber." 

As to tin, he said, experimental work In 
cheap aluminum has given promise that for¬ 
eign producers may soon lose the great bulk 
of their tin market in this country unless 
they maintain reasonable prices. 

He said that United States soldiers soon 
might be eating Held rations out of alu¬ 
minum. rather than tin, containers. 

"1 should like to say to the tin areas of 
the world," he observed, "that this proce¬ 
dure of rigging the price of vital materials 
is cutting off their nose to spite their face. 

"What has happened Is an Indication of 
what this Government can do to a rigged 
economy. This country Is not going to stand 
and taxce this sort of thing." 

Republican members of the subcommittee 
congratulated Mr. Symington and Mr. Larson 
for Introducing what Senator Styles Bbidgxs. 
of New Hampshire, called "a little Yankee 
trader touch" to their enterprises. 

It was understood that Mr. Symington’s 
agreement with the Bolivians, whose econ¬ 
omy depends on tin, had been approved by 
the State Department, which was eager to 
avoid any Instability In that country. The 
accord Is scheduled to be Initialed soon by 
the Bolivian Ambassador. 

The steps taken by the subcommittee and 
the administration on tin, Mr. Symington 
said, already have saved this country half a 
billion dollars. 


Mumesota Wants St Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON.JOHNA.BLATNIK 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include an article 
appearing in the July 22 edition of the 
Minneapolis Tribune relative to the re¬ 
sults of a State-wide public poll on the 
St. Lawrence seaway. This poll shows 
that 84 percent of all Minnesotans favor 
the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. 

Most Minnesotans who know about the 
proposed St. Iiawrence seaway ore personally 
In favor of the Great Lakes-to-Atlantlc 
waterway project. But less than half of them 
expect the seaway to be built within the next 
10 years. 

These are Minnesota poll findings in a 
State-wide survey In which a representative 
cross section of the adult population was 
Interviewed. 

Though the St. Lawrence seaway has been 
discussed for years, many of the State’s 
residents do not know about the project, the 
poll finds. 

Interviewers asked everyone questioned In 
the survey; 

"Do you know what is meant by the St. 
Lawrence seaway project? V7hat Is 1+?’’ 

Forty-six percent gave correct explana¬ 
tions; 5 percent gave vague or wrong answers; 
and 49 percent said they didn’t know. 

Further questions were asked only of those 
who gave correct answers. 

One question was: 

"Do you favor or oppose the St. Lawrence 
seaway project?" 


Tbe replies: 

Percent 

Favor it_, 

_8$ 

Oppose It_ 

4 

QufUifled or undecided ^ 

—— 12 


100 

Interviewers also asked: 


“Do you think the seaway wUl 

be built 

some time in the next 10 years, or will not?" 

The answers: 

Percent 

Will be built In next 10 years. 

- 41 

Will not_ - . _ ,, 

__ 30 

Qualified_ __ 

__ 7 

No ODinlon_ __ _ _ . 

- _ 22 

100 


Most people giving qualified answers said 
that would depend on the world situation 
and if we stay out of war. 

College-educated men and women are best 
Informed about the seaway project (more 
than three-fourths of them know what the 
plan Involves) and are most strongly In favor 
of it (88 percent approve). 

The project, cost of which has been esti¬ 
mated at more than $800,000,000, to be paid 
Jointly by the United States and Canada, 
envisions a series of channels and locks 
through which oceangoing vessels could 
Journey from the Atlantic through the St. 
Lawrence River to Great Lakes ports. Hydro¬ 
electric power would be developed through a 
number of dams along tbe seaway. 

"It would put more men to work and make 
freight costs cheaper," a Minneapolis man 
said. "On the whole, it will improve the 
whole Midwest," an Ely man said. "It would 
provide a better outlet for farm crops from 
the Midwest," a Crookston farmer said. 


Six Montkf of Congreit 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, June 28, 1951 

Mr, GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I present 
for inclusion in the Congressional 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Dally Times, published at Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y., entitled “Six Months of 
Congress”: 

Six Months of Congress 

If the number of laws passed Indicates 
activity, It might be worthy of note that 
the Eighty-second Congress In its first 6 
months of existence passed 70 laws. The 
Eightieth Congress, which President Truman 
classified as “do-nothing," passed 145 new 
laws during its first 6 months. There Is as 
yet no public record as to what Mr. Truman 
thinks of the Eighty-second Congress. 

But If our present Congress didn’t do 
much legislating. It did a tremendous 
amount of Investigating. To date major 
congressional committees have disclosed to 
the public the situation on our military 
weaknesses, the background of General Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal, the policy—or lack of 
It—in our foreign relations, crime condi¬ 
tions in our larger cities, questionable pro¬ 
cedures in the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration. and the low standards of morality 
by appointed and elective Federal officials. 

But for Important legislation there have 
been lengthy delays. Such postponed bills 
Include those on the military budget, the 
foreign-aid program, tax legislation, and 
antl-lnllation controls for more than a tem¬ 


porary period. As for the first bait year 
ended, not one of the regular appropriation 
measures had been sent to President 
Truman. 

If the next 6 months don’t produce a 
better legislative record, we tremble to think 
what the President might call this Congress. 


Bipartiianihip in Foreign Relationi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we hear so 
much talk these days of interparty and 
Intraparty strife that I feel that it is in¬ 
cumbent upon us to point out as often 
as the situation justifies that there are 
many issues on which men of good will 
of both political parties can rise above 
petty differences and sec eye to eye. Cer¬ 
tainly, in the face of the common peril 
of world communism, this is no time for 
petty party politics as usual. 

For that reason I was particularly de¬ 
lighted that the New York Herald Trib¬ 
une editorial page chose to comment re¬ 
cently on an exchange of friendly corre¬ 
spondence which I had had with Secre¬ 
tary of State Dean Acheson. While I 
have not always agreed with the Secre¬ 
tary of State, for that matter, have had 
quite a number of differences with him, 
I did feel that his cooperative activity 
and that of his subordinates genuinely 
merited praise on my part. The par¬ 
ticular occasion for my letter to the Sec¬ 
retary was a splendid discussion which 
we of the Foreign Relations Committee 
hp.d held with our United States ambas¬ 
sador to Manila, Hon. Myron Co wen, an 
able representative of our Government, 
who, incidentally, is now working night 
and day with leaders of the Philippine 
Government in connection with prob¬ 
lems which have arisen over the Japa- 
ne.se Peace Treaty. 

We are fortunate to have able public 
servants at home and abroad, and I for 
one feel that when they have been doing 
and are doing praiseworthy work, in 
whole or In part, commendation should 
be arpropriately rendered to them. 

I might Incidentally mention. Mr. 
President, that on my return from my 
recent trip to Europe one of the very 
first things I was happy to do was to 
praise the splendid job which State De¬ 
partment officials at home and in Europe 
had performed in facilitating the two- 
week review which our committee mem¬ 
bers made of the problems of Western 
Europe. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Herald Tribune editorial of 
Wednesday, July 11, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Footnote to Bipartisanship 

The Congressional Record has been de¬ 
scribed as a repository of secret and hidden 
things; and certainly there will have been 
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few who tinearthed from Its voluminous 
pages the surprising exchange of compli¬ 
ments in recent correspondence between 
Senator AuexANSBa Wilet^ of Wisconsin, and 
Secretary of State Acheson. Senator Wnxr 
is not usually among those who have kind 
words for liCr. Acheson. But on this occasion 
the Senator from Wisconsin bad been ex¬ 
ploring some interesting channels for In¬ 
creasing communication between the top 
officers of the State Department and the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee; he 
had been conducting a small but significant 
experiment in bipartisanship. The success 
of his efforts Is recorded for the historian 
in the exchange of letters now embodied In 
the Bxcobd. 

It had been Senator Wilxt's idea that 
regular procedures for bringing returning 
ambassadors and other high officials into 
contact with the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee would be advantageous. The 
first essays along this line worked Well, it 
seems, with the controversial Kem amend¬ 
ments being viewed under a fresh and in¬ 
structive light, and leaders of both parties 
coming close to friendly accord. Senator 
WnjET was so pleased with the response of 
the State Department to his Initiative that 
he wrote of his pleasure to Mr. Acheson. 
who replied a while later in terms of equal 
cordiality. A fruitful experiment has thus 
gotten under way. As for the letters, they 
stand like a touch of calm and sweet reason 
amid the txirbulence, the passion, and the 
stormy emotions which cloud so many pages 
of the volume of our political history. 


Lack of Reierve Planning Serions 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. KENNETHS. KEATING 

or NXW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3,1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the en¬ 
tire program of call-up of reserves in the 
Armed Forces since the beginning of the 
Korean war has been characterized by 
haste, lack of planning, and injustices 
to the Individuals involved. A recent 
editorial in the July 17 issue of the 
Rochester Times-Union deals very ably 
with this subject. The conclusion drawn 
that a national plan is urgently needed 
to cope with either partial or total mo¬ 
bilization is. in my opinion, inescapable. 
The world has been living on tht brink 
of disaster too long for anything else 
to be justifiable by the Department of 
Defense planners. 

The editorial from the Rochester 
Times-Union follows: 

Lack of Reserve Planning Serious 

Lambasting of the armed services by a 
House subcommittee for the Injustices It 
found In their call-up of reserves since 
Korea Is probably deserved. But the prob¬ 
lem is much broader than that and one 
that should have immediate national at¬ 
tention. 

The committee found that many men 
were called to arms at a cost of closing up 
their businesses and breaking up their homes 
while young, unmarried men in organized 
^serve units were left to pursue their ordi¬ 
nary civilian way of life. 

College men In unorganized reserves had 
to quit school at once and join the colors 
while their classmates with no service record 


were protected from callups by draft exemp¬ 
tions for education. 

Enlisted men with multiple dependents— 
in one case, a man with 10 children—were 
ordered to duty while single men remained 
behind because of their membership in an 
organized reserve unit. 

Other inactive reservists In essential em¬ 
ployment were called up when they should 
not have been. 

The conunlttee partly excuses the armed 
service for the pell-mell race to fill ranks. 
Their pressing need was for individual men 
and officers to fill regular units or as re¬ 
placements. As a result. Inactive reservists 
were called first, while organized reserve 
units were ordered to duty only as a last 
resort. 

However, it seems to us that the funda¬ 
mental failure here—apart from the great 
personal injustice in thousands of Individual 
cases—^was a lack of a national plan both 
for partial and for total mobilization. 

This Nation should have both. The years 
since the war have been long enough to pro¬ 
vide both. Yet when the decision was made 
last July against total mobilization, the serv¬ 
ices were left to a helter-skelter scramble for 
men to fill the gaps In skeleton organiza¬ 
tions, without regard to or a record of the 
personal situations of the men called and the 
minor tragedies that ensued. 

Men Join the reserves because they have a 
greater regard than average for national de¬ 
fense. That regard Is the most precious com¬ 
modity a republic can have. It should be 
husbanded and strengthened by the knowl¬ 
edge that as reservists they will be fairly and 
equitably treated by their Government. 


Defense Prodoction Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 

OF MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20.1951 

Mr. FURCOLO, Mr. Speaker, I deep¬ 
ly regret that this bill, in its final form, 
Is going to be pitifully weak and inade¬ 
quate. A good strong bill that will do 
the Job is needed and it will be a tragedy 
for this country if such a bill is not 
enacted. For that reason, I strongly be¬ 
lieve that the present bill should be re¬ 
committed so the committee can report 
a good bill in about 2 weeks. 

If recommitted, a new bill can be re¬ 
ported out in less than 2 weeks’ time. 
During the period of 2 weeks, the news¬ 
papers, radios, and other media of infor¬ 
mation, will be able to fully inform the 
public about the amendments that have 
been offered and about the entire bill. 
At the present time, the general public 
does not have the faintest idea of what 
has been happening during this debate. 
It does not realize that some of the 
amendments practically guarantee in¬ 
flation and high prices. 

If the public is given time to study 
those amendments, I am sure that the 
people of the Nation will let their Con¬ 
gressmen know in no uncertain terms 
Just how they feel about such amend¬ 
ments. In order to give the people time 
to get such information and then to ex¬ 
press their opinion to the Congressmen, 


it is of the utmost importance that a final 
vote on this important bill be delayed 
for at least 2 weeks. The only way that 
can be done Is by recommitting the bill. 

I am going to vote for recommittal in 
the hope that, in that way, a good strong 
bill will come before us 2 weeks from 
now. In that way, many of the parts of 
this bill and many of the amendments 
which are so harmful to the public and 
pai'ticulariy to that section of the public 
which cannot afford to pay more will be 
eliminated. 

In other words, I believe we should 
vote to recommit as an expression of our 
opinion that— 

First. The present bill is not nearly as 
good or as strong a bill as it should be. 

Second. We want a bill that will give 
better and fairer treatment to the great 
majority of people who have been 
harmed so much by the increased cost of 
living. 

Third. We can get a good bill in less 
than 2 weeks if we recommit the present 
bfil. 

If the vote to recommit does not carry, 
of course we must all vote for the present 
bill, even though it is weak and inade¬ 
quate. It is at least better than nothing 
and, in addition to that, there is always 
the hope that when this bill gets to con¬ 
ference, the conference committee may 
Improve It somewhat. 

I have been assured that there will be 
a motion to recommit and, if that fails, a 
vote on the final passage. I intend to 
vote for the motion to recommit and, if 
the bill is not recommitted, I shall then be 
compelled to vote for final passage. 1 
strongly hope, however, that the motion 
to recommit will carry so that we will be 
able to vote for a good strong and ade¬ 
quate control bill 2 weeks from now. I 
believe it Is far better to delay this mat¬ 
ter for 2 weeks in order to have a good 
bill than to be compelled to take a poor 
bill at this time. 


Prke-Coatrol Bill 

EXIENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1951 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I will sup¬ 
port this amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bowl. 

It is designed to check a proposed order 
by the Petroleum Administration for De¬ 
fense freezing all installations of gas ap¬ 
pliances anywhere in the United States 
according to its own choice and dictation. 

The proposed order is based on two 
major claims: First, that there is a defi¬ 
nite shortage of natural gas; second, that 
there is a critical shortage of steel and 
p^bly other materials used in natu¬ 
ral-gas pipes and space appliances. 

I would not dispute categorically either 
of these claims. Shortages exist and 
make urgently necessary Government 
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regulation and control to Insure expedi¬ 
tious conduct of the defense effort. 

But the fact is that companies engaged 
in building natural-gas facilities and 
manufacturers and distributors of heat¬ 
ing appliances are already presently in 
possession of large quantities of steel and 
large numbers of these appliances. 

This amendment will not limit con¬ 
trol over allocations and priorities in any 
wpy. It will permit those business units 
which have steel and appliances on hand 
to use the steel and install the appli¬ 
ances provided regulatory bodies of their 
several States permit it. 

The amendment would retain control 
over public utilities in the several States 
in accordance with present law and 
practice. 

If PAD proceeds with its proposed or¬ 
der, many sections of the Nation now 
working on expansion of gas facilities 
will be severally affected. 

In my own State, for example, pipe¬ 
line construction which would bring nat¬ 
ural gas to Massachusetts consumers 
might be stopped or curtailed. Installa¬ 
tion of gas heaters and appliances for 
consumers would be prohibited. House¬ 
holders and business would thus be de¬ 
prived of essential services. Industry 
would be seriously curtailed and unem¬ 
ployment would ensue 

Because I deem the effects of the pro¬ 
posed order violative of our constitu¬ 
tional system regarding regulation of 
public utilities, harmful to the interests 
of consumers, business and workers in 
my district and State, as wrll as the na¬ 
tional economy. I will vote for this 
amendment and urge Members of the 
House to do likewise. 


The No. 1 Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 

OF WASHINGTON ^ 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, during the debate on appropri¬ 
ations for the State Department on 
Tuesday, July 24, some questions were 
raised about the trip to the Par East 
sponsored by the State Department of 
Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the Sat¬ 
urday Review of Literature. I have 
known Mr. Cousins for some time and 
consider him one of the ablest editors 
of our day. I think it is particularly 
noteworthy that he recognizes clearly 
that arts and letters cannot be divorced 
from what goes on In the world. Mr. 
Cousins has written a number of bril¬ 
liant pieces, which Include *‘Modem Man 
Is Obsolete." published in August 1945, 
Immediately after the dropping of the 
first atom bomb. The current issue of 
the magazine dated July 28 contains an 
editorial by Mr. Cousins relating an ex¬ 
perience in Pakistan on his recent trip 
there. Its title is "The No. 1 Question." 


I hope that every Member of the House 
of Representatives — especially those 
whose doubts have been raised in the re¬ 
cent debate—will take the trouble to 
read this very fine analysis of one of the 
most perplexing problems that face 
America today. Under unanimous con¬ 
sent. I Include this editorial in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record* 

The No. 1 Question 

At a Junior college in Lahore, the univer¬ 
sity city of Pakistan, I ran into trouble. In 
the question period following my talk a stu¬ 
dent of perhaps 10 or 30 demanded the floor, 
then leveled a long and accusing finger at 
me. 

"You have come to the wrong place If you 
expect us to believe your propaganda about 
America," he said in a tense and angry voice. 
"We know the truth about America, and we 
students protest your use of the platform 
of this college to try to pass off dishonest 
and untruthful stories about the United 
States. Since you have already spoken, it is 
too late to do anything about it. We can, 
however, enter a protest with the principal 
of the school for having Invited you to speak. 
And we can demand that a representative 
or a supporter of the Soviet Union be per¬ 
mitted to come here and talk to us about 
conditions in that country." 

As the student spoke the head of the col¬ 
lege, seated at my right, was visibly disturbed. 
Ho got up and walked to the front of the 
platform, interrupted the student, then be¬ 
gan to apologize to me publicly for what he 
described as an "unfortunate outburst." 

"1 ask that the speaker Ignore this dem¬ 
onstration of bad manners." the principal 
said. "Here In Pakistan we give honor and 
not Insults to our guests I am sure I speak 
for the largo majority of the students here 
In admonishing our Ill-tempered and ill- 
mannered member." 

It appeared from the general applause at 
this point that most of the students agreed 
with the principal. I regretted, however, 
that he had disciplined the student openly. 
Actually, the student was not to blame. I 
had set the stage for his protest by express¬ 
ing the hope that everyone would feel com¬ 
pletely free to take Issue with anything I said 
during my talk. My purpose In coming to 
Pakistan was to have the fullest possible ex¬ 
change of views. Accordingly, I assured the 
principal that I didn’t feel that what the 
student said reflected in any way upon the 
hospitality of the college, and that I was 
anxious to have the student enlarge on his 
remarks. What, in particular, did he ob¬ 
ject to in my talk as being propaganda? 

The student seemed reluctant to get to 
his feet, and I asked the principal to assure 
him that it was entirely In order for him to 
continue to speak as openly as he did a mo¬ 
ment ago. The principal seemed a little du¬ 
bious at first about my request, then in¬ 
structed the student to comply with the 
wishes of the speaker. 

"I am sorry If what I said was regarded as 
an insult," the student began, "and I am 
sorry if I seemed angry. But you can un¬ 
derstand how disturbing It is to hear things 
that we believe to be false and how unfair 
it Is not to be able to hear at first hand 
about the Soviet Union if we are olficlally 
assembled to hear about the United States. 

"You have asked me what it is in particu¬ 
lar I disliked about your talk, li^uch of what 
you said about the United States was very 
general. You tried to give us confidence in 
America’s intentions In the world. Frankly, 
I believe you to be an apologist for the 
American people at a time when America la 
committing great crimes in the world. If 
you really wanted to be honest with us"— 


and here his voice took on the same tense¬ 
ness and harshness It had when he had 
spoken the first time—"you would have ad¬ 
mitted all the ugly things you do to people 
In America who do not happen to have a 
fair white skin." 

At this point there were staccato shouts 
of approval and a short burst of applause. 
This emboldened the student, and he raised 
his voice. 

"In America there are 20,000,000 people 
who are called citizens but who are not citi¬ 
zens at all. They have been condemned as 
Inferior beings and they are not allowed to 
participate In what you call your democracy. 
They do not enjoy the same protection un¬ 
der the laws you give to white people. If a 
colored person commits a crime, however 
minor that crime may be. he Is apt to be 
seized by crowds. Your lynchinga are the 
purest form of mob justice In the world. 

"If a colored person becomes 111 does he 
have available to him the same hospital 
and medical facilities as does the white? If 
he wants to travel somewhere is It not true 
that he is compelled to sit in a specially 
designated section, so that he will net con¬ 
taminate the pure white travelers? Can the 
colored person sit down at the same school 
desk, at the same dining table, or register 
at the same hotel? Why do you Insult the 
Intelligence of the world by calling yourself 
a democracy when 20,000.000 of your people 
are forced because of the accident of skin 
coloration to live In slums and eat Inferior 
food and go to Inferior schools and work at 
Inferior jobs? Is this what you mean when 
you say that in a democracy the individual 
must be given every opportunity to develop 
himself and to fulfill his highest potential? 
Those are just words. Stupid, dishonest 
words, and you do no credit to yourself when 
you say them." 

The principal stood up and once again 
started to reprimand the student when I 
asked that he be allowed to complete his 
statement. 

"I am grateful to you for your courtesy," 
the student said, "but I want you to know 
how I feel. Everyone of us sitting here feels 
the same way about your wicked and cruel 
race prejudice In the Unted States [loud 
applause from the audience) and every time 
we read about a lynching or about that 
very dlRtinguished American, Ralph Bunch e, 
not accepting a high position in the Ameri¬ 
can State Department because he would have 
to live In Washington, where he would have 
to stay out of the best hotels and restaurants 
and accept the status of an inferior per¬ 
son in the very capital of the country he was 
called upon to serve—when we read about 
this, we shake our heads, sadly, then we 
shake our fists, because what you do is not 
only an Insult to a great human being like 
Mr. Bunche, but a direct insult to all people 
In the world who do not happen to have 
white skins like yourself. 

"Often we read about members of our Gov¬ 
ernment and their families who have gone 
to the United States on official business and 
how they are openly insulted in the streets 
by Ignorant and evil Americans and how they 
are turned away from hotels or deprived of 
seats In public transportation carriers or 
made to feel inferior. The chairman speaks 
of hospitality. You are entitled to it. But 
no country In the world offends the others 
with its lack of hospitality as does America. 
We are fully aware of the embarrassment 
felt by our people when they visit your so- 
called great democracy. 

"Well, we will teP you one thing. We are 
not inferior. There is the entire Moslem 
world that Is involved in this. And there 
are the peoples of India and China and In¬ 
donesia and Japan and South America. One 
day you are going to discover that you and 
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your atupld prejudices are alone in the 
world and that the overwhelming majority 
of the world's peoples have decided that 
they have put up long enough with your 
fancy talk of superiority and your fancy airs 
and your evil discriminations." 

The atmosphere In the small auditorium 
seemed supercharged Under the whiplash 
of the student's emotional outburst the 
audience was being transformed Into an 
angry entity. He had touched off something 
powerful and harsh In the group, producing 
a mass countenance of vengeful bitterness. 
The princtpal saw It and moved quickly to 
head It off. 

"A question period Is for questions," he 
said strongly. "If you have a question, ask 
It, but no speeches." 

‘T Intended what I said to be a question,” 
the student said. "Does the speaker deny 
that race discrimination and prejudice exist 
in the United States, and if so, bow does he 
reconcile It with his general statements 
about democracy In America?” 

The t.tudcnt sa* down and smiled trium¬ 
phantly In response to the murmuring ap¬ 
proval o: his fellows. Though the majority 
of the students may not have agreed with 
the tone and temper of Lis remarks, they 
seemed to he generally sympathetic to his 
basic argument. This did not surprise me. 
By the time I came to Lahore 1 had spoken 
perhaps 60 times at various public meetings 
In the Par East And each time I had Ep<'ken, 
without exception, the Issue of race prejudice 
In the United Slates came up Out of the 
countlecs hundreds of questions that were 
asked me everywhere this was by all odds 
the one asked most frequently Indeed, 
you could almost count on it to lead off any 
general question perlud. no matter what the 
particular subject matter oi the talk hap¬ 
pened to be. If I spoke about education In 
the United States or about Journallfrn or 
about books or about American foreign poli¬ 
cy, the flint question was apt to be about 
lynchings or segregation. Nor did the aus¬ 
pices under which I spoke make much dif¬ 
ference. Whether It was a gathering of con¬ 
servative bUBlnessraen at a Rotary sesrlon 
in Bombay, or a small meeting of Govern¬ 
ment officials In New Delhi, or a conference of 
editors, writers, and publishers In Calcutta, 
or a tecahers’ college for women, or a con¬ 
vention of theologians, the question un¬ 
failingly came up Generally, of course, It 
would be asked with for more tact and 
moderation than had Jtist been shown by 
the young Lahore student, but It was Just 
as deep and Insistent. 

Before leaving the United States I had 
been warned that this was something I could 
expect to encounter almost everywhere I 
went, but not until I had to contend with 
It day after day was 1 able to comprehend 
how strong and basic it is in the Uilnking 
of the eastern people. I had thought from 
what I had read that our identification with 
the British In A.sIb or our own far-eastern 
foreign policy would be the chief targets of 
criticism These were of concern, certainly, 
but they were small matters compared to the 
criticism against us on color grounds. You 
were conscious of It in almost everything 
that happened. Day after day the local 
newspapers would play It up prominently 
on the front pages. Frequently the news 
would be distorted or exaggerated, and some¬ 
times news items ostensibly having nothing 
to do with the problem of the Negro in 
America would carry some strained reference 
to it. The question would come up In polite 
and sometimes not-so-pollte conversation. 
People seemed to have all the details about 
the exclusion of a colored applicant from a 
southern university the day before, or the 
complete account of what happened wben 


Indian or Pakistan individuals appearing In 
American public thoroughfares In their own 
national dress were Insulted or accosted as 
freaks or dangerous foreigners. Not infre¬ 
quently these critics claimed a great deal 
more Information about the color problem 
than actually existed. I was astounded at 
the weird misconceptions of the nature and 
extent of the color problem in America. It 
was not unusual to find well-educated per¬ 
sons thinking in terms of the problem as it 
existed perhaps 50 years ago, making gen¬ 
eralizations about the whole of the United 
States that were only true regionally. 

It should be obvious, of course, that Cf lor 
Is the biggest telling point lu Communist 
propaganda againr.t America The revolu¬ 
tion In Asia today lakes different forms in 
different places, compounded generally of 
the struggle for freedom from outside domi¬ 
nation, of the longing for basic Justice and 
opportunity, of the su-far losing light against 
disease and enfcoblcmcnt But through it 
all runs something constant and pov^/crful. 
It Is the quest for self-respect, a revolution 
of pride. It is the deep determination to 
end the ago of indignity. This is a 
and growing natural force which the Com- 
munlets are putting to their own une For¬ 
get everything else the Communists are 
doing or saying about us in their propa¬ 
ganda Forget for the moment about the 
charges of atomic diplomacy, warmongering, 
aggression, and all the other stereotyped 
nonsen.'^e All this is ca.‘^ily enough an¬ 
swered The one argument we have yet to 
meet efltcUvely Is the one that touches 
Asiun peoples where they are most senRltlve 
and where they have a personal sense of 
involvement—color. 

I should have been very much surprised, 
for example, li there was no direct connec¬ 
tion between the patent pro-Sovict feeling of 
the Lahore student and his mountainous re¬ 
sentment against America on color gn unds. 
One might suppose that the natural antog- 
onlsm bcLweeii communism and the deeply 
felt religion of the Moslems would act as a 
bar to Communist propaganda activity Yet 
lu Pakistan I found a surprising disposition 
In some quarters to accept at face value many 
of the rosy interpretations ot life and poli¬ 
tics in the Soviet Union, with a correspond¬ 
ing tendency to believe the worst about 
America Behind these attitudes was u.suully 
the conviction that the Soviet was the cliam- 
pion of equality while the United States was 
the global headquarters of race prejudice 

What do we say when we are confronted 
with these attitudes and arguments? In 
my own case, during the early part of my 
trip 1 think 1 made a serious mistake in at¬ 
tempting uu answer, 1 think 1 was overly 
circumspect, overly cautious and diplo¬ 
matic, overly concerned about stepping on 
sensitive toes. After a while, however, I real¬ 
ized I would have to bo completely direct and 
blunt, almost to the point of seeming mili¬ 
tant. By the time I got to Lahore I was 
pretty well tuned up for the challenge. 

I began In my reply by saying that, cer¬ 
tainly, race prejudice exists In the United 
States and Is a serious problem here. Having 
said that, it was important to make a distinc¬ 
tion between the problem as it actually ex¬ 
isted and the problem as presented by So¬ 
viet propaganda and as generally reported 
in the press, not excluding the influential 
Times of Pakistan. The condition of the 
American Negro was bad enough, but it did 
not even remotely resemble the deliberate 
exaggerations and distortions that were con¬ 
cocted for propaganda purposes and that 
were, unfortunately, so widely accepted. 

Yes, race prejudice existed, I said, but did 
the students suppose that nothing was being 


done about it? Did they suppose that the 
overwhelming majority of the American peo¬ 
ple were not aware of the problem and were 
doing nothing about it? Did they know 
anything about the work of such organiza¬ 
tions as the National Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People under Walter 
While, a Negro himself and one of the most 
respected and influential American citizens? 
Were they familiar with the reports of the 
NAACP, which made it clear that greater 
progress had been made in the past 15 years 
than in the previous 60? Were they aware 
of inspiring advances which indicated that 
America was well on its way toward eliminat¬ 
ing the evil- of segregation? A slow but 
steady integration was taking place—-with¬ 
out widespread violence. Educational oppor¬ 
tunities were increasingly in evidence. Many 
States had proscribed penalties against Job 
discrimination on racial grounds. The hide¬ 
ous denial of the ballot box to colored Amer¬ 
ican citizens was being abolished In town 
after town throughout the South Negroes 
were being elected and appointed to pub¬ 
lic office. Old taboos against Negroes in pro- 
fe'^clonal sports were practically extinct. 
The Nation’s finest prize-fighters were Ne¬ 
groes. In baseball the man who was prob¬ 
ably the most popular player in the game to¬ 
day was a Negro. In llterulure. science, 
philosophy, religion, mucic, the dance, Ne¬ 
groes were making outstanding contributions 
and enjoyed the esteem of their fellow Amer¬ 
icans 

Now this pronicT wasn’t fa''t enough or 
deep enough—admittedly—and it could 
never be fast enough to suit many millions 
of Americans who were aware of the chal- 
lenjte and who had been working for many 
years to meet It and who would not be con¬ 
tent until it was completely solved. But the 
Ir'.poitant thing wa.s that they were at work 
on it, that historic progress wns being made 
The important thing, too, was that the Gov- 
ernmrnt itself was not a party to the crime 
or the party behind the crime, as happened 
it Germany with respect to race and reli¬ 
gious prejudice under aazlsm. Indeed, the 
executive branch of the American Govern¬ 
ment had been In the role of prodder to get 
action by Congress and the States In remov¬ 
ing racial barriers. 

But the problem of prejudice. I went on. 
was not a uniquely American problem. It 
was a human problem. It existed inside 
people. It was the problem of inferiority 
and superiority It was that corrupting and 
corroding experience that took place inside 
a person when he arrogated to himself cer¬ 
tain privileges which he denied to others on 
the basis of \^hat he liked to think were 
nature’s own laws. I was deeply disheart¬ 
ened, for example, by the piejudice and dis¬ 
ci imination I had seen on the Indian sub¬ 
continent In the leading hotels of Bom¬ 
bay, owned and operated by Indians, was 
posted the sign, "South Africans Not Ad¬ 
mitted." Among Indians themselves, I fre¬ 
quently found discrimination according to 
color and caste as severe as any I had ob¬ 
served in the United States. National laws 
had been passed against the inequities of 
Untouchabillty, yet many of the evils per¬ 
sisted. What was worse, many of the Un¬ 
touchables were willing parties to the social 
contract of prejudice In Pakistan, and I 
hoped that those present would correct me 
If I was wrong. I had found evidence of re¬ 
ligious intolerance and prejudice. This was 
nothing official, so for as either state or 
theology was concerned, but it was there Just 
the same. There was an unfoninate atti¬ 
tude of superiority of religion that inevit¬ 
ably made for prejudice. So far as minor¬ 
ities were concerned, there was a distinct 
prejudice against Sikhs. 
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I brought this up not by way of admoni¬ 
tion, nor even by way of using the glass¬ 
house theory to obtain Immunity from crit¬ 
icism. I brought this up only by way of 
Indicating that the problem of prejudice 
knew no national boundaries. To a large 
extent It was a common problem. Perhaps 
all peoples working together inside the 
United Nations might be able to contribute 
to the self-understanding that would have 
to go into the making of any basic attack 
on the problem of prejudice—^racial, social, 
religious, economic, political. Perhaps such 
a common effort might be more constructive 
than the destructive and often ill-informed 
criticism that served only to enlarge mis¬ 
understanding and therefore prejudice. 

Tills was my attempt at an answer which 
would be neither apologetic nor self-right¬ 
eous. I was gratified by the response of the 
students, especially when It led to a friendly 
post-lecture discussion with the student 
who had asked the question In the first 
place. He said he was satisfied with the an¬ 
swers but felt that we were at fault for not 
making our story known all over the world. 

There was certainly no argument about 
that. 


Defente Production Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 

or WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 20,1951 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ap¬ 
preciate having these few minutes to 
submit my protests to the National Pro¬ 
duction Authority controls bill recently 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
It is an unjust piece of legislation, de¬ 
signed and executed solely for the bene¬ 
fit of the processors, the packers, and 
the big-business men of this Nation. It 
is not a measure to protect and assist 
the greatest consumer In this country, 
the average American family. This 
controls bill assures the big fellows of 
their profits, but it denies the working¬ 
man’s family a well-balanced diet at a 
fair price, or needed Improvements for 
his home or farm. 

When farmers, glassworkers, miners, 
school teachers, and the harried house¬ 
wives of my district ask me to do some¬ 
thing about high prices, I am indeed 
put to shame when this controls bill is 
discussed. I must admit to them that 
Congress is too wrapped up in special 
Interests to heed the cries of the con¬ 
sumers. 

I am of the working people, and for 
them I have endeavored to see that 
right prevails. Having once been a 
farmer, I know of the problems he faces. 
He may get good and fair prices for 
some of his produce, but his overhead is 
so stupendous that profits are soon gone. 
At no time in our history have the prices 
of farm machinery, feed for stock, and 
farm labor been so high. The Ameri¬ 
can farmer provides the world’s bread¬ 
basket, and this is no time to Jeopardize 
the horn of plenty. The farmer must be 
protected and helped. His profits must 


be maintained at a level that will per¬ 
mit full operation and production of his 
land. Today, as it was In Biblical times, 
the welfare of a nation is gaged by its 
farmers. Where there are prosperous 
farmers, there is a strong nation. 

Before it is too late, I urge you, my 
colleagues, to reconsider and strengthen 
this legislation so that all Americans, 
especially the farmer, will be helped. 
Prices to consumers must be controlled. 
The defense of our Nation must come 
before everything else. 


The Struggle for Control of China— 

Excerpts From the Statement of Secre¬ 
tary of State Acheson, June 4, 1951 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 

OP OTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 27,1951,1 introduced, as an exten¬ 
sion of my remarks in the Congressional 
Record, excerpts which I had selected 
from Secretary’s Acheson’s extended re¬ 
view of American relations with China. 
That review, as you may recall, was pre¬ 
sented—extemporaneously as I under¬ 
stand it—to the joint Senate commit¬ 
tee then conducting hearings on the dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur. 

The initial group of excerpts had been 
selected from the Secretary’s descrip¬ 
tion of events in China through the 
period ending with VJ-day. I have now 
completed a selection of excerpts describ¬ 
ing the period from VJ-day to the col¬ 
lapse of Nationalist military resistance 
on the China mainland. 

I feel compelled, however, to stress 
again, as I did on the earlier occasion, 
the difficulty I have encountered in at¬ 
tempting to abbreviate Secretary Ache- 
son’s splendid statement. For those 
who would criticize my selection of state¬ 
ments from the larger whole, I can only 
repeat the earnest suggestion that every¬ 
one read Secretary Acheson’s testimony 
in its entirety. 

It is only when we arc armed fully with 
facts that we may understand and debate 
reasonably and without bias or passion 
issues which are of great moment to our 
democracy. The 2.000,000-word record 
taken by the joint Senate committee 
provides a factual basis from which 
reasonable and intelligent discussion 
may proceed. For those who desire to 
base their judgment on reason and fact, 
and who wish to avoid opinions which 
float on emotion and prejudice, the facts 
are available. 

And to that body of fact. Secretary 
Acheson made a monumental contribu¬ 
tion in his clear and detailed testimony. 
He, and the other great witnesses who 
appeared before the Senate committee, 
have provided us fun assurance that the 
men responsible for maintaining the 
security of this country are of the high¬ 


est caliber of leadership, ability, and 
loyalty. His statement follows: 

The Struggle por Control op China—Ex¬ 
cerpts from the Statement op Sicretart 

OP State Acheson, June 4, 1951 

PART n. DECLINE OP NATIONALIST POWER 

Choices in 1945: Stay, pull out, or fight 

Shortly after VJ-day, the United States 
Government had three choices open to It. 

One choice was to pull out of China. That 
was an Impossible choice to make because 
of the presence of 1,235,000 armed Japanese 
troops In China, exclusive of Manchuria, and 
of another 1,700,000 Japanese civilians. 
There was a Japanese force and a Japanese 
Influence so great in China that, by throwing 
its weight to either side in this civil war, It 
could have taken over the administration of 
the country, and Japan In defeat would have 
found Itself in actual control of Chlnar—a 
result which we could not, of course, help to 
bring about * 

The second choice was that the United 
States Government might have put into 
China unlimited resources and all the nec¬ 
essary military power to try and defeat the 
Communists, remove the Japanese, and re¬ 
move the Russians from Manchuria. That 
was a task so great and so repugnant to the 
American people that the Government could 
not undertake It, and It was one which was 
not in accord with American Interests. 

The third choice—and the one which was 
chosen—was to give important assistance of 
all sorts to the Chinese Qpvernment and to 
assist in every way to preservation of peace 
In China and the working out of the agree¬ 
ments which wore so necessary to enable the 
Chinese Government to reestablish Itself In 
those parts of China where it had been be¬ 
fore and to get, for the first time, into areas 
of China where It never had been. 

General MaishalVs objective. To avert 
civil war 

After the agreements between the Chinese 
Nationalists and the Chinese Communists 
that I have spoken of in 1945, October 11, 

1945, armed clashes broke out again between 
the two parties. Both the Chinese and 
American Government authorities were 
gravely disturbed that civil war would 
break out. 

If there was civil war going on In China 
between the Government forces and the 
Communist forces, all possibility of remov¬ 
ing the Japanese either disappeared or was 
gravely diminished. The possibility of oc¬ 
cupying North China became much dimmer. 
The possibility of moving Into Manchuria 
became nonexistent. And the possibility of 
really getting any reforms in South China 
or any other part of China would be greatly 
diminished. 

So the peace became a major objective of 
both the Chinese Government and the 
United States Government in Its efforts to 
help the Chinese Government. 

It was In that situation that General Mar¬ 
shall was asked by the President to go to 
China at the end of 1945. 

The Marshall mission; The early days were 
hopeful 

General Marshall arrived In China at the 
very end of December 1946. By February 

1946, three major agreements had been 
reached between the Chinese Government 
and the Communists. These grew out of the 
earlier agreements of October 11,1945, which 
discussed the general principles. 

The agreements of January and February 
1946 carried into considerable detail how this 
should be done. 

The first agreement provided that all 
fighting should cease, and provided for the 
setting up of an executive headquarters in 
which there would be American chairman- 
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Ship and National and Oommunlet repreaen* 
tatlon. Tripartite teams were set up which 
went to every area where there was any 
clashing between the troops, and together 
they brought that lighting to an end. 

This worked very well until the two parties 
fell apart—^then nothing worked. 

The second agreement was for government 
reorganisation and for a constitutional gov¬ 
ernment. It provided that there was to be 
an Interim state council that was to function 
as the supreme organ of the state. The 
Kuomlntang Party was given 20 of the 40 
seats in this National Council. The other 
20 seats were distributed among the Com¬ 
munists and the other parties and to some 
nonparty people. It was provided that 
Oenerallssimo Chlang Kai-shek as Presi¬ 
dent of China, should select all members of 
the council—^from his own party and those 
from ^1 the other parties, Including the 
Communists. It would also leave him with 
a veto over any action of this council. 

The temporary government was to con¬ 
tinue until the constitution was to be 
agreed upon on May 4. 1946, and it was 
hoped that at an early date, sometime in 
1946 or 1947, I believe it was, there could be 
an election, and they would then set up a 
regular constitutional government. 

The third agreement was for a military 
reorganization and the integration of the 
Communist forces into those of the Na¬ 
tionalist Oovernment. It was provided that 
there should be a great reduction in forces 
on both sides, because China could not sup¬ 
port the tremendous military establishment 
which existed on the Nationalist side and on 
the Communist side together. The army 
was to consist of 60 divisions—SO National 
Oovernment divisions and 10 Communist 
divisions. The divisions were to be sta¬ 
tioned in certain numerical strengths in 
various parts of China. 

The Important thing here about the agree¬ 
ment, as we look back on it, was that so far 
as Manchuria was concerned there should 
be 16 dlvl8lon8--14 National Government 
divisions, and 1 Communist division. If 
that could have been carried out, th** whole 
eltuatlon might have been very different. 

By the end of 1946 we had removed 3,000,- 
000 Japanese, Just a few thousand under 
8,000,000, from China to Japan—one of the 
great maas movements of people. To do 
that, we landed 50.000 marines in China. 
The marines had to go in there, hold coal, 
which was the heart of the Industrial life of 
China, hold the seaports so that they woiffd 
not be captxired by Communists, and then 
receive the Japanese and put them on ships 
and take them back to Japan. 

At the same time, our Armed Forces air¬ 
lifted whole Chinese Nationalist armies 
from South China into the areas which were 
being evacuated by the Japanese. Now that 
was a tremendous undertaking, most skill¬ 
fully carried out, which permitted the Chi¬ 
nese Government to get back into areas of 
China which it would have had the utmost 
difficulty In even getting into without that 
colossal effort. 

Failure of the 194B agreements 

In 1946, the situation of comparative 
peace which had been brought as a result 
of the agreements in the early part of the 
year began to ddterlorate. Fighting broke 
out in many places. 

When this fighting broke out. General 
M[arshall was acting as mediator. He called 
on both sides to stop the fighting. Both 
professed to want to do It, but did not do 
It. One side or the other would believe that 
It could gain an advantage by capturing this 
or that city or area, and believed it could 
■trengthen Itself in the negotiations, and 
would start on attack. 

Therefore, General Marshall asked for and 
obtained from this Oovernment an embargo 


on the shipment of combat materiel into 
China. That embargo lasted from the time 
It was imposed in August 1946 until May 
1947. During this time, the Nationalists were 
winning the battles, but they immobilized 
themselves. 

General Marshall left China in January 
1947 to return to Washington. The effort 
to mediate came to an end with his depar¬ 
ture. From then on we go into the military 
period of the struggle between the two 
governments, 

Civil war; Overextension and collapse 

The Nationalist Government reached a 
peak of its military holdings toward the 
end of 1948. In the middle of 1046 it had 
approximately 8,000,000 men under arms, 
opposed by something over 1,000,000 Com¬ 
munist troops, of whom about 400.000 were 
guerrilla troops. 

Until the end of 1946 and the early part of 
1947 the military gains made by the Nation¬ 
alist Oovernment appeared to be Impressive, 
but in fact they were not. General Marshall 
repeatedly pointed out to the Government 
that what it was doing was overextending 
Itself militarily and politically, since It 
neither had sufficient troops to garrison this 
whole area, nor did it have sufficient admin¬ 
istrators to administer the areas that it was 
taking over. It was not giving the people 
of the occupied areas what they had been 
led to expect when the National Govern¬ 
ment came in. so politically it was doing 
itself harm, and militarily It was doing it¬ 
self harm. 

Nationalist lines got pushed way forward, 
finally the troops at the end take up defen¬ 
sive positions behind some kind of walls, 
a long line of communication has to be 
guarded, which is eventually cut, and over 
and over again the troops at the end of the 
line either go over to the side of the enemy 
without firing a shot, or sufficient of them 
do so that those who want to fight can’t 
fight. 

That was the story of the war from 1946 
on. At first it looked very successful—lots 
of areas occupied, important cities taken— 
but the armies all go to garrison, they be¬ 
come immobilized, and maneuver and ini¬ 
tiative are left with the Communists. 

American aid after the Marshall mission 

After General Marshall returned, in the 
summer of 1947, the President sent General 
Wedemeyer to China on a fact-finding mis¬ 
sion. General Wedemeyer went to China 
and returned. He recommended assistance 
of economic and military equipment for a 
6-year period, which would require congres¬ 
sional authorization. 

The Secretary of State. General Marshall, 
then had prepared, and with the approval 
of the President sent to Congress a recom¬ 
mendation for aid to China, $570,000,000 In 
economic assistance over a 16-month period. 
It was not recommended that we should take 
measures of military aid which would lead 
to United States military intervention in 
China or direct Involvement In the civil war. 

This recommendation was considered by 
the Eightieth Congress In 1948 The Senate 
bill reduced the period of time from 15 
months to 12 months, and split the appro¬ 
priations and recommended $338,000,000 for 
economic aid and $125,000,000 as a special 
grant to he used at the discretion of the 
Chinese Government. However, when it 
came to the appropriation process Congress 
only appropriated $275,000,000 for economic 
aid and $125,000,000 for military aid. So a 
total was actually made available by the 
Congress of $400,000,000 as against $570,000.- 
000 requested. 

There was already a United States Military 
Advisory Group in China, established in 
1946, and in 1947 the commanding officer of 
this group had been authorized to give ad¬ 


vice on a confidential basis to the generalis¬ 
simo, advice of a strategic natuie, but the 
United States was not willing to assume 
responsibility for the strategic direction of 
the war. 

General Marshall, in a message to General 
Barr, pointed out one reason why. He said * 

• • I know from my own experience 

that advice is always listened to very po¬ 
litely but not Infrequently ignored when 
deemed unpalatable." 

Therefore, we did not take responsibility 
for the strategic direction of the war, nor 
did we recommend that American officers 
should be with troops in combat areas. 

Internal weakness of the Nationalist 
Government 

We have talked from time to time here 
about the great necessity for reform in 
China. General Marshall, during his mis¬ 
sion, stressed that over and over again with 
the Generalissimo, pointing out that the 
whole possibility of any kind of armed 
action against the Communists must at last 
rest upon a belief in the country and their 
own belief that they had something which 
was worth fighting for, and was progressive 
and good, and that if we did not have re¬ 
form in China, we were never going to get 
this spirit which was necessary to fight and 
defeat the Communists. 

General Wedemeyer stressed over and over 
again that there must be political, economic, 
and social reforms in order that the Chinese 
Oovernment might put itself at the head of 
this great demand for lmp''ovement. which 
was existing In China, and not allow the 
Communists or anybody else to take that 
advantage away from them. 

The real coHapse of the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment in a military way began in the 
latter part of 1948. The first large-scale 
defection and collapse occurred in Septem¬ 
ber 1948 with the fall of Tsinan, where 
government forces without any effort at all 
went over to the other side and surrendered 
with all their materiel. 

In mid-November 1948 General Barr, who 
war the head of the military mission to 
China, reported’ 

"I am convinced the military situation has 
deteriorated to the point where only the 
active participation of the United States 
troops could effect a remedy. No battle has 
been lost since my arrival due to lack of 
ammunition or equipment. Their military 
debacles, in my opinion, can be attributed 
to the world's worst leadership and many 
other morale-destroying factors that led to 
a complete loss of the will to fight." 

By the end of 1948 the struggle In North 
China, had virtually ended with the com¬ 
plete collapse of the Nationalist armies. 
Eighty percent of all the materiel we had 
furnished, both during the war and after, 
to the Nationalist Oovernment, was lost, and 
75 percent of that is estimated to have been 
captured by the Communists. 

IN SUMMARY 

Now. at the very end of my remarks here, 
I briefly sum up some of the things, material 
and otherwise, which the United States did 
In aid of its policy In China. 

Speaking, first, of things on which It is 
impossible to put a dollar value, first Is the 
aid rendered by the United States forces in 
China \ii planning and in carrying out the 
movement of the Chinese Government forces 
Into 4trea8 occupied by the Japanese. 

Second is the evacuation of the Japanese 
troops from those areas. 

Third is the aid rendered by the United 
States Marines in North China; in occupy¬ 
ing key areas and maintaining control for 
the Government of essential railway lines 
until the Government was able to take over. 

Fourth, the aid provided by the United 
States military advisory group. 
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Apart from this, the United States Gov¬ 
ernment, In the period from VJ-day until 
early 1949, authorized grants and credits to 
China totaling approximately $2,000,000,000. 
of which approximately $1,600,000,000 were 
grants; and $400,000,000 were on credit 
terms. 

This total is divided almost equally be¬ 
tween military and economic aid. The 
amounts do not Include United States sur¬ 
plus property, except where the sales were 
on credit texxns. 

Surplus property, with a total estimated 
procurement cost of over a billion dollars, 
has been sold to China for the agreed realiza¬ 
tion to the United States of $230,000,000, of 
which $95,000,000 were on credit terms. 

By the spring of 1949, the military position 
of the Chinese Government collapsed to the 
point where the Chinese Communists con¬ 
trolled the major centers of population, and 
railways from Manchuria south to the Yang¬ 
tze. The military collapse of the Chinese 
Government had, for the most part, been 
the consequence of inept political and mili¬ 
tary leadership, and a lack of the will to fight 
on the part of its armies, rather than inade¬ 
quate military supplies. 

It was at that time the considered Judg¬ 
ment of responsible United States Govern¬ 
ment observers in China that only the exten¬ 
sion of unlimited American economic and 
military aid involving the use of our own 
troops and operations which might require 
the extensive control of Chinese Government 
operations would enable the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment to maintain a foothold in South 
China 

It was believed that United States involve¬ 
ment In Chinese civil war under the existing 
conditions would be clearly contrary to 
American interests. 

One fuither observation I think is impor¬ 
tant, and that is that American aid cannot in 
Itself insure the survival of a recipient gov¬ 
ernment or the survival of a people that this 
government is trying to help against aggres¬ 
sion 

What our aid must do and can do is to 
supplement the efforts of that recipient gov¬ 
ernment and of that people Itself. It cannot 
be a substitute for those efforts. It can 
only be an aid and a supplement to them. 

The United States Government, in aiding 
another government, does not have power of 
decision with that country or within that 
government. That power of decision re¬ 
mains with the government, the people in it. 

Those are thoughts I think we should have 
In mind. 


Time To Send Him Back? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 3, 1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Paul Martin, Washington bureau chief, 
Gannett News Service, has made a brief 
but pungent suggestion which appeared 
In a recent editorial in the Rochester 
(N. y.) Times-Union. It might be clas¬ 
sified as a footnote to history. 

The editorial follows: 

Time To Send Him Back? 

President Roosevelt sent General Marshall 
to China In 1946-47 to get Chlang Kai-shek 
to accept the Communists Into a coalition 
government. 

When Chlang refused to play ball, the 
State Department cut off United States aid 


to the Nationalists, and China subsequently 
fell to the Communists. 

Maybe it's time now to send General Mar¬ 
shall back to insist that the Communists ac¬ 
cept the Nationalists into a coalition govern¬ 
ment. 


The MacArthur Affair: Bomb or 
Boomerang? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. OREEN. Mr. Speaker, when Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur was suddenly and dra¬ 
matically relieved of his command it 
evoked national comment that frequent¬ 
ly produced more heat than light. Only 
now are we getting the well-measured 
words that come with time. 

At this late date Writer John E. Sawyer 
gives us an exceedingly accurate and 
fair appraisal of the situation in the 
July 24 issue of the Reporter. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
this article in the Record of today: 

The MacArthur Appair; Bomb or 
Boomerang? 

(By John E Sawyer) 

For 3 months now the main cry of the neo- 
isolatlonisls and bigger-war groups in the 
Republican Party has been that the Truman- 
Marshall-Acheson policy could only mean 
an endless and indecisive war in Korea To¬ 
day the llmlted-war policy seems about to 
produce a cease-fire under conditions offer¬ 
ing reasonable hope that the United States 
has led the United Nations In a collective 
military action that has halted and reversed 
Communist aggression. As this same wing 
of the party now rushes in with a new line— 
denouncing as a defeat the very termina¬ 
tion of hostilities that they earlier had 
either demanded or proclaimed impossible 
except on MacArthur’s term.s—they might 
well pause to assess the wisdom of their 
behavior during the phase just passed. 

For even before the prospective termi¬ 
nation of hostilities the conclusion of the 
hearings before Senator Richard Russell’s 
Joint committee posed the question. "How 
did the political ‘pros’ of right-wing repub¬ 
licanism who seized upon a MacArthur af¬ 
fair with shrieks of Impeachment and roars 
of victory make out? Did they in fact launch 
a bomb or a boomerang? 

The fact that the main tent was set up 
in the Senate gave senatorial Republicans 
the ringside seats and the chance to play 
most of the leading roles But it’s now time 
to throw the spotlight back on to the mi¬ 
nority leader of the House, the chunky little 
man from North Attleboro, Mass., Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr. 

Joe Martin deserves this belated attention 
twice over. He was, after all, the first to 
get Into the act in a big-time way—a fact 
that the subsequent crowding upstage 
should not be allowed to obscure. Whatever 
the role that his now-celebrated letters ac¬ 
tually played In precipitating the affair, it 
will be a long time before he'll have to 
abandon all claim to having been the man 
who actually got the show on the road with 
his maneuverlngs-by-mall. 

More important, Jos Martin Is a symbol 
of a group within his party that has re¬ 
peatedly thrown over the traditions of re¬ 
sponsible Republicanism reaching from 
Alexander Hamilton to Henry L. Stimson 


and Arthur H. Vandenberg. and has deter¬ 
minedly sought to make partisan capital 
out of our foreign problems. While many 
men in many parts of the world contributed 
to the build-up of this crisis, there is con¬ 
siderable evidence that General MacArthur 
quite consciously forced a showdown, and 
that behind his increasing provocative ac¬ 
tions and communications lay more contact 
with extremist Republicans than has yet 
been disclosed. Of this wing of the party 
Martin is a far more powerful representa¬ 
tive than many men who took the stage as 
the show went on. 

General MacArthur clearly has meant 
many different things to many people. The 
man and the symbol have either attracted 
citizens or repelled them for reasons rang¬ 
ing from the great issues of American for¬ 
eign policy down to the basic emotions 
aroused by any such display of masculine 
power, decision, drama, action, and arro¬ 
gance. 

On the Congressional stage, motives have 
been equally mixed. Many political leaders 
In both parties have been trying to establish 
policies that can best serve the national in¬ 
terest Even those who disagree most with 
the Formosa-First Republicans should recog¬ 
nize that some among them act on sincere 
conviction about the national Interest 
rather than simply on calculations of parti¬ 
san advantage. 

There is little in Joe Martin's record, 
however, to suggest that such concerns have 
weighed heavily upon him. Pew figures in 
public life have burned with a more purely 
political flame throughout a long career. 
Pew have so rarely allowed considerations 
of national welfare to Interfere with party 
politics, so resolutely resisted the tempta¬ 
tion to think in terms other than those of 
the grab for power 

Whatever the MacArthur affair may have 
meant to others, it seems safe to assume that 
to Martin and his crowd It meant one thing 
above all else; a political weapon that at 
worst would enable the neo-isolationists to 
regain control of the Republican Party, and 
perhaps of United States foreign policy as 
well, and that at best might hit the admin¬ 
istration where, supposedly, it was weakest, 
and blow it out of office in 1952. 

gain or LOBS'* 

Viewed in these terms how did the affair 
come out? Pinal results, of course, will not 
be in until a year from November, but there 
is quite a lot of evidence that must already 
be worrying the political "pros" who started 
it. The problem can perhaps best be sharp¬ 
ened by setting up some of the results that 
seem to be emerging against the goals and 
expectations of the first roaring days. Ten 
points, while by no means covering the 
whole impact of the case, should give Mar¬ 
tin and his friends something to think 
about. 

1. The attempt to raise a colorful military 
hero into the role of policy-maker over the 
heads of the properly constituted authori¬ 
ties has been repudiated by military and 
civilian opinion alike. The constitutional 
limits of the field commander’s function 
have been clarified. At no time since the 
Second World War has the subordination of 
military to civilian authority been so clearly 
understood all around. 

2. The attempt to set up the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff—the men, their office, and their 
Judgments—in opposition to President Tru¬ 
man and Secretary Acheson. has produced 
Instead an extraordinary show of unity. 
While voicing Individual differences of 
opinion, the military and political advisers 
have shown broad agreement, not only 
about relieving MacArthur, but about the 
basic foreign policies of the Republic as well. 

3. The subsequent attempt to discredit the 
Joint Chiefs as stooges of the President or as 
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dlBttmt dedc ofBoers fafts Instead led to re¬ 
newed support of these oOcers and their 
functions. Sven critics of their policies, such 
as General Wedemeyer» and. on occasion. 
General JytacArthur himself, have stated that 
United States global military policy must 
rest in their hands and have urged the Con¬ 
gress to follow their counsel. In exchanges 
that pitted a General Bradley against Sena¬ 
tors like WxuBT. Cam, and Kiraiwxjuin. it was 
not Bradley who came off second best in the 
eyes of the public. 

Further, the military competence of the 
Joint Chiefs and their choeen field com¬ 
manders has done much to undo the “au¬ 
thority" of MacArthur’s crittelsms. Some¬ 
what reluctantly, the military witnesses re¬ 
vealed that the Joint Chiefs had warned 
MacArthur of the perilous gap on the left 
flank of X Corps through which the Chinese 
later poured; the quiet effectiveness of the 
Bidgway campaign has told the world its own 
impresBlve story. 

4. The attempt to brand the Korean Inter¬ 
vention—our first action to halt overt aggres¬ 
sion—a monstrous folly was first spiked by 
the hero himself. General MacArthur. 
though “not cojuiulted.“ upheld the Presi¬ 
dent's decision, declaring that this action 
not only "[restored) at ons stroke the enor¬ 
mous prestige of the United States. It con¬ 
firmed the people of the Far East that we 
were not going to let them slide into slavery.*' 
He further agreed that the “phychologlcal 
effect of withdrawing from Korea [now] 
would collapse the confidence, not only of the 
Far East, In our strength to carry out an 
obligation which we have announced, but 
throughout the world." These statements 
and policies, repeated by the various Presi¬ 
dential advisers as well, cannot have been 
without effect on millions of Americans who 
had been In honest doubt about the need 
and purpose of this action. 

6. The alternative attempt to plunge 
America Into an ever-increasing commit¬ 
ment of resources to the Aslan theater forced 
General Marshall, and those who followed, 
to present to the American people the most 
explicit and comprehensive brief for our pres¬ 
ent policy to date. To some extent the Sen¬ 
ators from Formosa themselves have made 
the Asia-first policy ridiculous. (People be¬ 
gan asking themselves whether Formosa was 
really a fourteenth state that the founding 
fathers had In mind.) To a still greater ex¬ 
tent their policy went under before the mas¬ 
sive evidence about “the wrong war at the 
wrong place, at the wrong time, and with 
the wrong enemy", and before the massive 
arguments for recognising the priority of In¬ 
dustrial Europe, and for using time to build 
up our strength here and abroad. 

8. The attempt to make Truman (and the 
internationalists of both parties) bear the 
political costs of the hateful waste and cas¬ 
ualties of war seems to have failed. The war- 
with-Chlna and the war-wlth-Russla-now 
Eepubllcans let Mr. Truman off this hook. 
By a prodigious effort they Jockeyed them¬ 
selves and their party Into the position of 
wearing the war-party label for the next 
election, while Mr. Truman wUl be widely 
identified with a policy of resisting aggres¬ 
sion with the least possible losses. The 
termination of hostilities might really make 
the new label stick. 

7. The attempt by the neolsolatlonlst wing 
of the party to take control of Republican 
foreign policy, to defeat Vandenberg biparti¬ 
sanship. seems to have backfired. Its Irre¬ 
sponsible tactics, its talk of impeachments 
and contempt, as well as the contradiction 
of wanting a bigger war with a smaller de¬ 
fense budget, have served to discredit it. 
Taft's inconsistencies got far less attention 
than usual, and on the critical vote half of 
WiLXT’s fellow Republicans opposed him. 

MacArthur himself significantly struck out 
at the isolationist position, protesting against 


“stralt-Jaeket formulas" on the dilspoaltion 
of troops and specifically stating t^at “we 
should make every poetible effort to assist 
Western Europe in her defense." with ground 
forces as well as air and naval forces. The 
discomfiture of the fumbling Formoea 
flrsters as compared with Moasx’s effective 
showing may aid the reemergenee of Re¬ 
publican voices that, without a courageous 
leader, had lately retired into the back¬ 
ground. 

8. The attempt to disrupt the United Na¬ 
tions front and to separate America from its 
allies has led to repeated assertions from 
many sides of the value and importance of 
preserving that front. Even General Wede- 
meyer's testimony reiterated tbie theme. 
The demonstration that we are willing to 
try to operate within commonly agreed-on 
policies and that United States arms are 
subject to responsible civilian control has 
reassured European allies fearful of head¬ 
long generalship. It has helped deprive our 
critics abroad of their main argument against 
assuming further burdens in the effort to 
halt Soviet aggreeslon; it has Increased our 
bargaining power in asking for wider com¬ 
mitments; it has increased our influence In 
the U. N. and among wavering people on the 
margins of Soviet power. 

9. The attempt to fix upon the adminis¬ 
tration, and upon Acheson in particular, the 
historical responsibility for the spread of 
communism in Asia has given the defend¬ 
ants a unique opportunity to go back over 
a cloudy, complicated history and explain 
their case. In an exceptionally able presen. 
tatlon, Acheson has set Yalta in its pre- 
atomic perspective and analysed more per¬ 
suasively than ever before the reasons why 
Chlang Kai-shek failed. The spotlight was 
also thrown for a minute on the China lobby 
and Its activities, which are of a kind 
Americans do not like. Finally, General 
Wedemeyer, introduced as a major witness 
for the prosecution, asserted that the Com¬ 
munists could have been stopped at the 
Yangtze “with broomsticks" if the Nation¬ 
alist regime had had the will to do it. He 
alao revealed that at a time when he felt 
seven American divisions might have halted 
the Communist tide and saved even Man¬ 
churia be was refused these divisions by 
none other than General MacArthur—an¬ 
other decision presumably understandable 
in the conditions under which it was made. 

10. The attempt to split the Democratic 
Party over foreign as well as domestic policy 
has, instead, produced Democratic solidarity 
rare In recent years. A southern Senator, 
no particular friend of Mr. Truman’s, has 
conducted Inquiry in a way that has 
commanded general respect, and as the issues 
have unfolded the Democratic membership 
In and out of Congress has come to under¬ 
stand and support the administration’s for¬ 
eign policy to an extent not recently known. 
The Democrats also show signs of headlness 
over the slow discovery that the Republicans 
are committing themselves to a campaign In 
the area where Truman Is actually strong¬ 
est—his foreign-policy record—rather than 
in such areas of Democratic political weak¬ 
ness as mink coats and mediocrity 

THE BAXAMTCE SHEET 

These 10 points are obviously not the whole 
story. Large numbers of people will remain 
convinced that a great soldier has not only 
been wronged but can say or do no wrong. 
Large numbers will forever bitterly oppose 
anything Mr. Truman does. Larger numbers 
atm will remain ignorant or confused about 
the Issues and choices before us. 

But these 10 points should be enough to 
worry Joe Mabtin. Of those not irrevocably 
committed in any event, wc would hazard 
two guesses: That the number 6f people 
who will now support Martin and company 
are not only notably fewer than this group 
earlier hoped but fewer than before the af¬ 
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fair; and, second, that the policy of a sober 
assumption of our responsibilities in ths 
twentieth-century world is now more widely 
supported than before, not only in the coun¬ 
try at large but in the parties that must act 
upon that policy. Another question re¬ 
mains: How long are Republicans going to 
let the Martin-Taft-McOarthy wing domi¬ 
nate the party's public stand on foreign 
policy? 


Cieck Poppets Dance to Moscow’s Tone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the once 
proud Republic of Czechoslovakia, 
founded by the late great Thomas Ma- 
saryk and nurtured to full democratic 
development by that able European 
statesman Eduard Benes, has come upon 
sad and tragic days. Under the yoke of 
communism, everything remotely re¬ 
sembling freedom and true democracy 
in Czechoslovakia has been totally de¬ 
stroyed. Freedom of the press is one of 
the latest victims, for Communist Czech¬ 
oslovakia no longer desires to have the 
world know what is goinc on in that un¬ 
happy land and it no longer wishes to 
have its people maintain any contact 
with the free world. 

How else can one explain the arrest, 
the trumped-up charges, the phony trial, 
and the conviction of the American news 
correspondent William N. Oatis by the 
Czech Communist authorities? Mr. 
Oatis was merely trying to do his job 
fairly and accurately as an honest news¬ 
paperman, but to the Communists this 
only means reporting slanders and lies, 
carrying on^si^onage and activities hos¬ 
tile to the Czech state. The transcript 
of the trial, as released recently by the 
State Department and published in the 
United States press, does not bear out 
these charges. Oatis merely carried on 
the normal activities of any newspaper¬ 
man in the course of his news gathering 
functions. The Communists found this 
to be a “crime” and sentenced him to 
10 years in prison. 

The Oatis case differs from other cases 
involving trials of foreigners in iron-cur¬ 
tain countries In one major respect—the 
defendant was found guilty of doing well 
the job to which he had been assigned 
and for which Czechoslovakia permitted 
him to come into the country. Other 
than that, we have the usual pattern 
of false charges, the confession, and the 
travesty of justice so characteristic by 
now in Communist-dominated countries. 

Several suggestions have been made 
for American reprisal for the treatment 
given to Oatis by Czechoslovakia. 
Among these suggestions are the fol¬ 
lowing: To sever diplomatic relations 
with Czechoslovakia; to bar reporters 
for the Communist press in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope from gathering news in this coun¬ 
try: to break off trade relations with 
Czechoslovakia; to withdraw the trade 
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privileges which we have extended to 
Czechoslovakia in the American zone of 
Germany; to bring the matter to the at¬ 
tention of the United Nations, and other 
proposals. 

Whichever of these steps is finally 
taken, it should be done in a manner to 
make It unmistakably clear to Com¬ 
munist Czechoslovakia, to the other 
Communist-dominated countries, and to 
their Communist overlords in the Krem¬ 
lin, that persecution of American 
nationals for the sole reason that they 
are Americans will not be tolerated, that 
false arrests and phony trials of peace¬ 
ful and loyal American citizens must 
cease, and that unless these iniquitous 
acts are stopped immediately and men 
like Oatis are released to return to their 
homeland in freedom, we shall be com¬ 
pelled to retaliate in kind. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot allow the name 
of America to be shamefully degraded 
and humiliated by Communist satraps 
and satellites acting as puppets for 
Moscow. 

An interesting editorial on the sub¬ 
ject appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
July 23. It reads as follows: 

tlmrsD Statss Should End all Tbadc With 
Czechs To Force Freeing ot Oatib 

The unjust Imprisonment of William N. 
Oatis, Associated Press correspondent at 
Prague, has again brought home to the 
American people the outrageous mistreat¬ 
ment of our citizens In the Russian satellite 
states. 

Responsible for this were the Red rulers 
of Czechoslovakia who dance obediently 
when the Kremlin calls the tune. We have 
seen the Hungarian puppets handle a similar 
case in an equally high-handed manner 
when they threw an American businessman, 
Robert Vogeler, Intb Jail on trumped-up 
charges and kept him there lor 17 months. 
He is now free only because our Government 
virtually paid blackmail to get him out of 
the clutches of the Commies. 

This Is no way to handle such Incidents. 
It is high time that our Government took a 
tough position when its citizens are sub¬ 
jected to this kind of mistreatment by these 
upstart Commies who in this case disgrace 
the name of Czechoslovakia, once one of the 
best governed and most prosperous of 
democracies. 

There is no question that Oatis has been 
Jailed on trumped-up charges of ‘'spying.” 
The whole proceeding in Prague has been a 
travesty on Justice as we know it. 

Our Government should break off all re¬ 
lations with the puppet regime In Prague, 
both diplomatic and commercial. This 
would be u serious blow to Red Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. America could get along without the 
Czech tiade, whereas the goods we send 
there r.re vital to the economy of that 
nation. 

Since the State Department seems to be 
unwilling to take the drastic steps needed, 
Congress should act. There are already res¬ 
olutions in both Houses to suspend trade 
with Czechoslovakia until Oatis is freed. 
The authors are Senator Herbert R. O’Conor, 
Democrat of Maryland, and Representative 
John V. Beamee, Republican of Indiana. 
Those resolutions, or something similar to 
them, should be passed promptly. 

The Czechs are blufilng. Their leaders 
think we do not have the nerve to defend 
our own citizens. If we acted with the 
strength at our command, we believe they 
would back down at once. 

And we should let the world know that 
this would be our general policy on all 
incidents of thlr sort. 


Pottal Stluiei Muit B« Adjusted Upward 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHRISTOniER C. McGRATH 

or NEW rOBK 

IK THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2B, 195t 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
urgent that salaries be adjusted upward 
to provide adequate incomes for postal 
employees. The postal service Is the 
blood stream of our economic system, but 
this stream is no longer flowing freely. 
Low pay for mail carriers and the re¬ 
sulting poor morale and high turn-over 
In personnel are the reasons for the 
erratic mail deliveries we are experienc¬ 
ing today. 

Although food costs have increased 15 
percent in the past year, and the gen¬ 
eral cost of living has increased 10 per¬ 
cent, postal workers have received no in¬ 
creases in more than 2 years. Conse¬ 
quently, Federal salaries are falling be¬ 
hind the level of private Industry and 
the Government is finding it impossible 
to retain the services of its most com¬ 
petent persons. The annual turn-over 
among postal employees is as high as 40 
percent In some areas. The general av¬ 
erage of turn-over Is 25 percent. This 
means, from the standpoint of compara¬ 
ble personnel policy In private industry, 
that the postal service is being managed 
poorly by the Government. The results 
are reflected in inferior services, and 
also in higher costs of operation. It has 
been stated that it costs the Government 
twice as much to train new employees 
as it would to grant cost-of-living in¬ 
creases. 

Not only have postal employees lost 
income because of the IncreeisiDg cost of 
living but they have lost still more 
through increased taxes, Federal, State, 
and local. In addition, further increases 
In Federal income taxes are Imminent. 

Many faithful postal workers are no 
longer able to buy necessaries of life for 
themselves and their families on their 
postal salaries. To cope with the situa¬ 
tion, many employees have taken out¬ 
side Jobs. Wives of the postal workers 
have in many cases been forced to find 
work. In spite of this, the postal em¬ 
ployees must finance their own pensions 
by paying 6 percent of their salaries to a 
retirement fund. They must provide 
their own bonds. They must pay for 
their own badges and maintain their 
uniforms. Their grossly inadequate 
salaries are reflected in the increased 
number of loans granted by the postal 
employees’ credit unions. 

Postmaster Donaldson has recognized 
this unjust situation and has recom¬ 
mended that salaries be adjusted to 
remedy it. Specifically, the Postmaster 
General recommended that the four 
lower postal grades be eliminated en¬ 
tirely so that the entrance salary would 
be sufficient to permit the Post Office 
Department to obtain the help which Is 
now being hired by private industry. 
Mr. Donaldson pointed oui that entrance 
pay for postal employees is $1.32 per 
hour, while that for most industries Is 


$1.50 per hour. Mr. Donaldson also rec¬ 
ommended that postal salaries be re¬ 
classified so that supervisory personnel 
be given the monetary recognition they 
deserve. In addition, the Postmaster 
General recommended a general Increase 
In accordance with the present-day cost 
of living. 

It Is essential that postal employees be 
given Increased salaries so that they can 
meet normal living expenses. It Is 
equally essential to maintain and to in¬ 
crease the efficiency of the service. This 
fact has been recognized by the Wage 
Stabilization Board which has ruled the 
postal workers can have a pay raise. 

I will wholeheartedly support legisla¬ 
tion which would grant an increase to 
postal workers. 


Address at Two Hundredth Anniversary 
Banquet at New Braintree, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OT MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following article: 

speaking at the two hundredth annlver- 
B'lry banquet at New Braintree last night 
Congressman Philip J. Philbin, of Clinton, 
lauded the dauntless spirit of the American 
founders which made possible the realization 
of free government and free enterprise in the 
Nation 

*Tt was in communities like this,” said 
Philbin, "that liberty was carefully nurtured. 
Individual responsibility developed and free 
institutions made a living reality. 

"For more than 176 years our great Re¬ 
public has endured by virtue of the sacrlllces 
of succeeding generations of Americans and 
their determination vigilantly to guard the 
precious values which underlie the philoso¬ 
phy and practice of democracy. Tills town 
bears mute but eloquent testimony to that 
fact. 

"Each generation has met the challenge to 
its freedom Just as our citizens must meet 
it today. Armed strength and material power 
of themselves ore not enough to safeguard 
our liberty We must exemplify and practice 
the basic spiritual values of integrity, free¬ 
dom. and Justice which form the foundation 
stone,of our democratic system. Just as we 
enjoy the rights and privileges of free men 
and women, so must we live up to the re¬ 
sponsibilities which go with that freedom. 

"The Nation is merely the collective whole 
of which we all are a part. Each community 
must meet Its responBibillty to the Nation 
and each individual must be prepared to 
meet his or her respoiiBlblilty to the Nation 
If democracy is to survive in this world of 
ruthless violence, conspiracy and deceit, and 
grave threat to our security. 

"If thoughtless indifference to what Is 
happening in the world, in the Nation, in 
the community, In the public service is sub¬ 
stituted for positive Individual responsibil¬ 
ity to guard liberty and free enterprise, we 
shall ground on the shoals of socialism and 
become the slavish subjects of the rigid 
superstate our potential enemies seek to 
fasten upon us. 

"The national security must ever be our 
greatest concern in these days of threat and 
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dMiger. We must baldly face the critical 
problems of defense and war and 1^ our 
best to solve them by peaceful means. 

‘*BUt we cannot be craven or weak before 
the forces of godlem hate. We must stand 
firm and steadfast by our American princi¬ 
ples and for our American interests never 
fearing or retreating before diabolical ene¬ 
mies of our freedom at home or abroad. 

"This crisis will require sacrlfloe and hard¬ 
ship. But If our governmental affairs are 
handled with courage and prudence It should 
not require the abandonment of additional 
democratic patterns. With Intelligent public 
action and patriotic popular support, there 
Is no reason whatever why we should not be 
able to to protect the Nation during this 
period against further inflation, decreased 
dollar values, and excessive costs of the nec¬ 
essaries of life. We cannot and should not 
tolerate from any government fiscal extrava¬ 
gance and bounding prices of commodities 
that would in short time, indeed, destroy the 
American standard of living. 

“The people rule this Government. They 
will get In time the kind of government they 
want. We all must reallee the dangerous 
trends In which we live. Let us strive for 
security, for balance, for order, and for peace 
and prosperity under free Institutions 
through strength, restraint, and willingness 
to pay the price which our freedom demands. 

*'Let us keep it vividly In mind at all times 
that democracy and prosperity can be de¬ 
stroyed more surely by unwise and unsound 
economics right here In our own country 
than they can be by foreign aggression. 

“This vital decision must be made by the 
people themselves who have It In their own 
power, depending on what policies they pur¬ 
sue. to preserve or to destroy the greatest 
sanctuary of human liberty In the world. 

“May God grant us wisdom to see the light 
which illumines the paths to peace, security, 
prosperity, and national well-heing.” 


The Late Philip Hicky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS 

or ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker. Philip 
Ricky*s passing on July 9.1951, is a great 
loss to his city, his State, and the whole 
Midsouth region. He was an outstand¬ 
ing business and civic leader in his home 
city ot Forrest C?ity, Ark., where he had 
lived for more than 30 years. 

Due to ill health Mr. Hicky retired in 
1949 and spent his remaining days at 
his country estate near Forrest City that 
he loved so well. At the time of his 
retirement he was general manager of 
Armour ti Co.'s cotton-oil mills at For¬ 
rest City, Memphis, Pine Bluff, and 
Jackson, Tenn. 

Fred McCallum, publisher of the For¬ 
rest City Daily Times-Hearld, wrote a 
splendid tribute to Philip Hicky. I in¬ 
clude the full text, as follows: 

[From the Forrest City (Ark.) Dally Tlmes- 
Herald of July 10,19611 
As We See It 
(By the editor) 

The tragic and sudden death of Philip 
Rloky at bis beautiful home near the city 
yesterday afternoon removed one of those 
who have done more than their part to make 
Forrest City the desirable city it now is. 


Until his retirement a few years ago and the 
failure of his health, he was a worker who 
accomplished what he started. 

His able management of the huge in¬ 
dustries entnisted to his care ehow his 
ability. The beauty of his home grounds, 
the well-kept orchards and vineyards about 
his home, the beautifm lake which played 
an unwilling and unwitting part In his 
death, and the substantial lines of the home 
itself show that he had the touch of an 
artist, as well. 

The closely knit ties of the home he estab¬ 
lished testify that he was a good father and 
husband. Many of the city’s most enjoyed 
and substantial improvements came into 
being partly through his guidance and 
leadership. 

Men of his abUlty and character heve left 
their Imprint on the communities In which 
they lived from the Stone Age on up to the 
present time; and It is due to their efforts 
that clvlliaatlon has slowly but surely been 
able to continue to advance upward." 

Philip Hicky led an active and meful life. 
He lived to almost the allotted time of three 
score years and ten. HU acoomplUhments 
were sufficient. Idleness, Inactivity, or help¬ 
lessness would have galled his proud spirit. 
We think since his strength was used up, he 
would have preferred to go as he did—quick¬ 
ly. and we hope, without pain, in the setting 
of the parkway by the lakeside he loved so 
well, hU spent frame cradled by the waters 
he caused to be there to receive him as he 
expired. 

To those grieving members of the family 
he left BO suddenly we can but repeat the 
Immortal lines of Kipling: 

**When earth’s last picture U painted and 
the tubes are twisted and dried. 

When the oldest colors have faded, and the 
youngest critic has died. 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need 
it—lie down for an aeon or two. 

Till the Master of All Good Workihen shall 
put us to work anew." 

Remembering the parable of the Good 
Steward, we know he will be most joyously 
welcomed in hU new home. 

And may his lolthfxil helpmate, who has 
called \is often in the past to compliment us 
on articles appearing In this column. And the 
message we thought so fluently but wrote so 
feebly today, and may it strengthen her, the 
better to enable her to bear her grief and 
Borrow at bis passing. 


The Quaker Technique 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF 'THE UNITED BTA’TEB 

Thursday, July 26,1951 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Record an article 
entitled “The Quaker Way Wins New 
Adherents," from the New York Times 
magazine for Sunday, Jime 17, 1951, 
written by the distinguished engineer 
and chairman of the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission, Mr. Mor¬ 
ris Llewellyn Cooke. 

Mr. Cooke’s temperate review of the 
values and growing use of the "sense of 
the meeting" method for making group 
decisions takes on added significance In 
the light of his own varied experience in 
public life and in the face of the clear 


need for developing greater tolerance, 
understanding, and teamwork in the ex¬ 
ecution of the Nation’s business. 

'There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Quaker Wat Wins New Adherents— 

Thw Old Tbchnique for Working Out 

Differences Is Increasingly Used in Af¬ 
fairs OF High Pouct 

(By Morris Llewellyn Ck>oke) 

To persons who are not initiated In poli¬ 
tics, a decision reached by the processes of 
debate and majority vote acquiree an aspect 
of sanctity as the ultimate expression of de¬ 
mocracy. But tliose In Washington who 
deal with the complex problems of state¬ 
craft Inevitably come to see grave shortcom¬ 
ings in the honored old way of settling issues. 
Increasingly these men and women are re¬ 
sorting to a subtle and effective method long 
used by the Quakers to arrive at essential 
unanimity in their business segBlons—the 
process known as taking ’’the sense of the 
meeting.’’ 

The technique Is being adopted by numer¬ 
ous directors of public and private organlea- 
tlons in various parts of the country. It has 
In recent years helped to settle policy on sev¬ 
eral national issues of great consequence. 
Already one can detect the small but signifi¬ 
cant beginnings of this approach in some 
actions of the United Nations. Doubtless 
quite a tew of those who are starting to em¬ 
ploy the technique are not even aware of its 
Quaker origin, but they are all too familiar 
with unfortunate results developing from 
the great reliance on the reaching of deci¬ 
sions by majority rule. 

’The faults of the conventional parliamen¬ 
tary procedure arise from Its basic assump¬ 
tion—that there exists a divergence of Inter¬ 
ests rather than a common purpose. The 
introduction of a resolution for a yea-and- 
nay vote Is conceived as a kind of contest 
between opposing forces, each going into 
battle armed with fully formed conclusions 
which It then attempts to put over on the 
other side. If a group cannot force accept¬ 
ance of the whole program, then it proceeds, 
by a process of barter, to swap point for 
point—often without regard to the right or 
wrong of the individual points. 

The outcome of the vote, then, is a victory 
for one side and a defeat fur the other, 
which leads to grudges. It Is likely to repre¬ 
sent no group decision based on the intrin¬ 
sic merits of the case but a sort of ledger 
sheet showing the result of bargaining ne¬ 
gotiations. And it Imposes on the minority 
a course of action In which they do not con¬ 
cur and which they may positively resent. 
At its most extreme the tenor of this method 
may be described In the words of a prom¬ 
inent businessman in the 1920*8, who told a 
stockholders’ meeting, ’’Wo will vote first 
and discuss later." 

*1116 Quaker practice of “taking the sense 
of the meeting,’’ on the other hand, Is a 
combination of free discussion and quiet 
thinking, “The Quaker form of chinch gov¬ 
ernment," says Howard H. Brlnton, director 
of Penclle Hill. Friends’ Graduate School at 
Wallingford, Pa., “Is the most complete de¬ 
mocracy ever devised. Not only do the 
Quakers refuse to admit the imposed au¬ 
thority of any Individual. They do not even 
admit the authority of a majority. All deci¬ 
sions must be made on the basis of unanim¬ 
ity, reached by a process that considers the 
opinion of every person, both expert and 
Inexpert. Therefore, a Quaker committee 
sometimes appears to be amateurish and 
time consuming." 

It Is well worth this time, In the Quaker 
view, to develop In a group the willingness 
to accept unanimously what appears to be 
the balanced judgment of the majority or 
the best Informed. 
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First, according to this procedure, a sub¬ 
ject Is Introduced not by presenting a reso¬ 
lution but by ^'reading a query." This is 
usually done by the ohalrman-~or "clerk ot 
the meeting," as he Is known In Quaker 
groups. Such a departure from parliamen¬ 
tary order is by no means a petty one. for 
by this simple device, the Issue seems to 
come from the group as a whole Instead of 
being sponsored by one faction within it. 

Various points of view on the subject are 
expressed by individual members—whoever 
wishes to contribute. But strong words, 
provocative language, and repetitive dis¬ 
course are taboo: members are encouraged 
to speak Just once on a given point, and only 
after careful thought. And. most signillcant 
of all. the individual speaks not simply as 
a man expressing his own conscience but 
as the voice of the group addressing itself 
to the issue at hand. If a contrary viewpoint 
is raised, It is considered as if it were one's 
own for the purpose of treating It objec¬ 
tively. "Getting imder the weight" of the 
other man’s doubts Is the term the Quakers 
sometimes use to describe this attitude of 
respect for a minority viewpoint. 

If conflict at any point becomes so heated 
as to make an agreement doubtful, the clerk 
may halt discussion and ask the members to 
consider the subject for awhile in thoughtful 
Silence. The value of such a deliberative pe¬ 
riod was shown during World War n, when a 
group meeting in a mldclty Philadelphia 
offlce attempted to settle a troublesome 
strike. All Interests were represented. The 
president of the concern was high in the 
councils of the Episcopal Church. The dis¬ 
cussion having become bitterly deadlocked, 
he said: "My partner is a Quaker from Dela¬ 
ware County and I propose that after the 
manner of friends we settle down to a period 
of silence and see if we cannot get some light 
on these troublesome differences." 

After 5 minutes of a profound silence the 
meeting was called to order and the discus¬ 
sion resumed in a different atmosphere. In 
a very short time an agreement satisfactory 
to all was reached. 

There Is never any voting. When a posi¬ 
tive program of action appears to have been 
Indicated by the evidence brought to bear on 
the subject, the clerk sums it up by "present¬ 
ing a minute," expressing what he takes to 
be the sense of the meeting—^the consen¬ 
sus, the course of action which would take 
into account the most significant pieces of 
evidence contributed by all the members. 
At that certain point "you can almost hear 
the meeting click," as one experienced 
clerk describes this phase of the proceedings, 
"and that’s the clue for the clerk to present 
his minute.” 

The sense of the meeting stands as the 
group's decision unless some challenge is 
made by an unsatlsfled individual. In this 
case the clerk may suspend the subject for 
the time being—true unanimity obviously be¬ 
ing out of the question—^to permit more care¬ 
ful consideration and perhaps to gather more 
facts A committee may be appointed for re¬ 
search and to prepare a report for the next 
meeting, when a new attempt is made to 
attain unity. 

Much of the success of this technique de¬ 
pends on the skill and the character of the 
clerk. He must not only be acute, Intelli¬ 
gent, sensitive to the meanings expressed by 
the members, but he must take care to refrain 
from being domineering; in fact, must fre¬ 
quently suppress his own attitudes. From 
the membership as a whole the system re¬ 
quires thorough frankness, sincerity, and a 
cooperative spirit. 

Beyond these there are two principal ele¬ 
ments In the practice. There must be a be¬ 
lief on the part of all or most of the partici¬ 
pants in the meeting that agreement is de¬ 
sirable. Secondly, the belief mu^t be enter¬ 


tained that in any decisions taken the way 
should be left open for the unconvinced, or 
for the skeptics, eventually to Join in the 
view reached by the main body of the group. 

If these two convictions are held by a sub¬ 
stantial number of those present in the 
meeting, the Quaker practice has been known 
to surmount very great Initial differences of 
opinion. 

How successful is this temperate method 
when serious differences exist? The best an¬ 
swer lies in a recital of some important cases 
where agreement is, or has been, attained by 
the Quaker principles of unanimity. 

1. The President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission, recently published under its 
report under the title "A Water Policy for 
the American People." The findings were 
conemred in unanimously by the seven Com¬ 
missioners. The Commission, of which I 
was Chairman, never took a vote and no rec¬ 
ord was kept of Its proceedings. The report 
Itself is its record. Even though its assign¬ 
ment from President Truman involved reach¬ 
ing decisions on many highly controversial 
questions affecting water and land, every¬ 
thing was talked out in conference until a 
meeting of minds was arrived at. 

2. The Acheson-Lilienthal atomic energy 
report was drafted by a group which tried to 
operate after the Quaker fashion. A helpful 
factor in creating the necessary deliberative 
quiet was that meetings were held in a stor¬ 
age warehouse on the outskirts of Washing¬ 
ton. and no one hut the participants knew 
of the project until the work was completed. 

3. The Joint Committee on the Organiza¬ 
tion of the Congress In 1946-4Q, commonly 
known as the La Follette-Monroney commit¬ 
tee, drafted—without taking a vote—the 
voluminous report on the basis of which 
Congress was fundamentally reorganized. 

4. The present Senate Republican confer¬ 
ence, of which Senator Milukin Is chairman 
and to which all Republican Members be¬ 
long, takes no votes and such conclusions as 
are reached are stated by the chairman to 
bo his interpretation of the committee’s 
Joint thought. 

6. The International Monetary Fund oper¬ 
ates In accordance with this bylaw: “The 
chairman will ordinarily ascertain the sense 
of the meeting in lieu of a formal vote" 
unless a vote is specifically called for. Frank 
Coe, the secretary of the fund, tells me 
that during the 4 or 5 years since it was 
organized decisions have been reached on 
over 1.000 issues and that on only 12 or 13 
of them have votes been taken. 

6. The Committee on Economic Develop¬ 
ment, one 0 / the major organizations study¬ 
ing public finance, carries on its discussions 
and frames Its findings Quaker-fashlon, At 
the conclusion members of Its committees 
are recorded as voting for or against, with 
the opportunity accorded for explanatory 
footnotes. 

7. Finally, because it is frequently said 
that the Quaker method can be used only 
where relatively small groups are concerned, 
it Is worth while to note that the First 
National Conference on Aging held in Wash¬ 
ington during August 1950, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Federal Security Agency, with 
an attendance of 816, used the group process 
of discussion and decision. Clark Tibbetts, 
who acted as chairman of one of the princi¬ 
pal committees, thinks that the success of 
the several sections was "almost in direct 
proportion to the use made of the group 
method." 

For all these striking examples. It would 
be false optimism to conclude that the "sense 
of the meeting" technique could be applied 
successfully to the deliberations of major 
political bodies, such as a Congress In full 
session. Here the limitations of the method 
must be acknowledged. For by Its very defi¬ 
nition It requires not only utter frankness, 
sincerity and mutual trust but also a sup¬ 


pression of any personal, factional, partisan 
or sectional interests. 

There is no room in the Quaker practice 
for unreasoned obstinacy in the face of 
sound evidence, nor for resistance to unity 
on a particular issue based merely on tra¬ 
ditional antagonism. Some Friends them¬ 
selves go as far as to say that the practice 
cannot be applied with much hope of suc¬ 
cess in any group composed of elected rep¬ 
resentatives who must report back directly 
to a constituency, for often the constituency 
holds some minute but unshakable special 
interests that ore contrary to the interests 
of the group as a whole. 

This also raises the question whether any¬ 
thing can be gained from the Quaker method 
in the way of peaceful and effective delibera¬ 
tions among the United Nations. It must 
be recognized that the necessary frankness 
and trust between eastern and western na¬ 
tions are unfortunately lacking at present. 
We could not feel sure, for example, that 
evidence presented by the Soviet Union 
and her satellites would be anything more 
than a disguise for her real purposes or a 
calculated move undertaken for propaganda 
value. 

Still there is a direct relationship between 
the Quaker practice and methods of securing 
agreements on disputes before the U. N. As¬ 
sembly. once these disputes have been handed 
over to conciliation commissions or to media¬ 
tors. Because it is possible for these com¬ 
missions to operate In private, without the 
glare of press and radio publicity and without 
the necessity for individual members of the 
commissions to record their points of view, 
the way seems open for utllizaton of the 
Quaker practice. 

In the case of the U. N.'a subsidiary agen¬ 
cies, those smaller nonpolltlcal organs in 
which a group of nations represents the total 
membership, there Is also good opportunity 
for using the sense of the meeting, for in 
these cases the members are not expected to 
reflect only their own national Interests. The 
Economic and Social Council the Trustee¬ 
ship Council, and their subcommlsslons are 
examples In point There have been occa¬ 
sions In each of these bodies when the chair¬ 
man has been able, because of the thorough 
discussion that has taken place, to make vot¬ 
ing a perfunctory step. 

Do these instances of successful use of the 
Quaker method, and examples of public 
bodies which might try it, indicate a wider 
usefulness for the sense-of-the-meetlng 
technique in the future? That they do. If 
the executives of organizations dealing with 
public affairs, from the municipal level up 
through the councils of the United Nations, 
will test this technique they will find that 
important decisions can be arrived at with 
less partisanship, more harmony, and with 
greater faith In the results achieved. That 
much, in these irascible times would be a 
groat deal. 


ContUntino Brumidi 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. July 26, 1951 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I include the follow¬ 
ing address delivered by me at services 
commemorating the one hundred and 
forty-sixth anniversary of the birth of 
Constantino Brumidi, the Capitol artist. 
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held Thursday morning, July 26, In the 
rotunda of the Capitol: 

Today, after a alienee of more than 70 
years, we commemorate—we remember—a 
humble Immigrant who came to our shores 
09 years ago—Constantino Brumldl. He 
brought with him the genius of a Michel¬ 
angelo. Here, as we stand in this historic 
rotunda of the Nation’s Capitol, he speaks to 
us through his matchless art—a gift from 
God himself. 

The unnumbered millions who have vis¬ 
ited this shrine of all Americans, and walked 
its spacious halls and historic rooms, have 
been thrilled by the beauty he left behind on 
Its painted walls. Death stayed his skilled 
and unerring hand In 1880. 

Here he labored with the eye and hand of 
a master for a quarter of a century. Only 
an inspired soul could leave such a priceless 
gift to a mighty nation and unborn gen¬ 
erations who may visit here. 

Constantino Brumldl came to America 
from Italy In 1859. My own father succeeded 
him, by the brief space of 2 years. In 1884. 
Freedom beckoned them, and the countless 
thousands who followed after, to this, our 
beloved land of opportunity and privilege, 
where “the air is full of sunlight and the 
flag is full of stars “ 

When Brumldl landed in America, he at 
once sought citizenship within the provi¬ 
sions of our laws. The law required him to 
remain 6 years before he could aceompllsh 
the longing of his grateful heart. Within 
3 days after the allotted years had passed, 
he became a citizen of the United States. 

Among the first of many masterpieces he 
produced thereafter was the painting of a 
mural In the Chamber of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, showing Cornwallis at York- 
town. So proud was he to become a citizen 
of the land of his adoption that he signed 
his name, on the lower right-hand corner 
of that mural; “C Brumldl, artist; citizen 
of the United States.” 

We do well to remember this genius of 
paint and brush, belated as It is and for¬ 
gotten as he was Recently he was rescued 
from oblivion by the patriotism and untir¬ 
ing efforts of a great and noble woman. Mrs. 
Myrtle Cheney Murdock. 

We honor ourselves today by honoring the 
man who has moved multitudes. They 
have come here and gazed in awe and rap¬ 
ture at the creations of his faultless skill. 
America gave him opportunity. He gave to 
America richly. In r'turn, that rare talent 
and ability witli which ho was endowed. 
Thus he expressed his gratitude for citizen¬ 
ship. 

This month we celebrated tlie one hun¬ 
dred and seventy-fifth birthday of our Re¬ 
public, the signing of the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence. Our thoughts turned and our 
hearts warmed with sentiment and patri¬ 
otism, to the 65 men who pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor when 
they affixed tholr signatures to that famous 
document. Had their cause failed, death 
would have been their portion. 

Such was the danger and travail that at¬ 
tended the hazardous beginning of that 
freedom, opportunity, and privilege which 
invited Brumldl to our shores, and which 
we enjoy today as citizens of the finest coun¬ 
try in the world. 

Do we appreciate America? Are we as 
proud and conscious of our citizenship as 
was this humble immigrant, Constantino 
Brumldl, whose name and fame we com¬ 
memorate today in the very presence of his 
lovely and exquisite achievement? 

With a world on fire, and liberty in danger 
everywhere, may we take home with us 
today a greater appreciation of his incom¬ 
parable legacy to America and, from the 
lesson he taught, a deeper reverence and 
Icve for the land wo call home. 


ConatantiBo Bnunidi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. VICTOR L.ANFUS0 

or Nrw YOEK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning Ui the rotunda of the Capitol 
we celebrated the anniversary of the 
birth of Constantino Brumldl. the artist 
who spent many years decorating the 
Capitol Building of the United States 
and who died as a result of a fall while 
working on the rotunda frieze, his last 
assignment in the Capitol. 

Many notables attended this ceremony 
as well as the Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. It was 
a dignified and deserving tribute to the 
man who by his artistry and genius 
fused with his great love and devotion 
to the land of his adoption, depicited 
with the skill of Michelangelo, America 
as the land of democracy and freedom. 

This ceremony under the historical 
and allegorical scenes so deftly depicted 
in print and plaster by that great artist 
was enriched by the angelic voice of 
Miss Lois Hunt, beautiful soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Co., who sang 
the Star-Spangled Banner as it had 
never been heard here in the Capitol. 
Miss Hunt also left her audience spell¬ 
bound, not only by her voice, but by her 
masterful manner of delivery as she 
sang an aria. Un Bel Di, from Puccini’s 
Madame Butterfly. 

Another great artist who thrilled the 
capacity audience was Pvt. Vic Da- 
mone, popular cinema and radio star. 
His rendition of Sorento and Qod Bless 
America as he proudly wore the uniform 
of the United States Army, won the 
genuine plaudits of the multitude pres¬ 
ent. 

And now last but not least, 1 wish to 
place on the Record the entire speech of 
Dr. Myrtle Cheney Murdock, wife of our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr, Murdock I, whose in¬ 
spiration it was to pay this fitting trib¬ 
ute to the Michelangelo of America, Con¬ 
stantino Brumidi. 

Before doing so I should like to pay 
proper respects to the joint committee 
of the Senate and House: Hon. John O. 
Pastore, chairman, Senator from Rhode 
Island; Hon. Theodore F. Green, Senator 
from Rhode Island; Hon. Clinton P. 
Anderson, Senator from New Mexico; 
Hon. Margaret Chase Smith, Senator 
from Maine; Hon. James H. Duff, Sena¬ 
tor from Pennsylvania; Hon. George A. 
Dondero, secretary, Representative from 
Michigan: Hon. Poster Purcolo, Repre¬ 
sentative from Massachusetts; Hon. 
Peter W. Rodino. Jr., Representative 
from New Jersey; Hon. Victor L. Anfuso, 
Representative from New York; Hon. Al¬ 
bert P. Morano, Representative from 
Connecticut; David Lynn, adviser, Archi¬ 
tect of the Capitol. 

The speech follows: 

Constantino Bsttmidi 

One hundred and forty-six years ago today 
a babe waa born in Italy, a babe whose des¬ 


tiny was to be linked with yours and mine. 
From hie father came the name, Brumldl. 
but it must have been his Italian mother 
who first called him Oonetantiuo. She might 
have remembered the old Roman Emperor, 
Constantine, but I would rather believe that 
she laid store by the word. Constantino- 
meaning—constant, steadfast, faithful. 

We know next to nothing about the life 
of this child in Italy, as a child or as a man. 
But we do know that as a man he landed on 
the shore of America, an Italian refugee, 
hunting liberty at the age of 47. 

I hold In my hand an old Bible of great 
worth. It fixes the date of this Italian’s 
birth and the date of his American landing. 
On a page reserved for family record we 
have among other precious data in Bru- 
midl’s own nandwrHlng these words, “Con¬ 
stantino Brumldl. born in Rome, July 26, 
1805." And on the inside front cover is this 
record. “Constantino Brumidi, from Rome, 
Italy. Arrived in Now York, America, on 
the 16th of September, 1852. Presented to 
me by the American Bible Society." 

And now will you imagine yourself In this 
Capitol Building of the United States in 1862. 
Your Senate was at home just north of this 
rotunda in what is now a vacant shrine and 
show place. The Chamber of the House of 
Representatives was then what is now Statu¬ 
ary Hall, Just south of the rotunda. Re¬ 
member, the Senate and House extensions as 
they are today were barely begun by 1852. 
This rotunda must have been In Its un¬ 
adorned state, much the same as It would be 
today in its unadorned state, with this 
exception, that above us was a low, uninter¬ 
esting wooden dome, the present cast-iron 
dome having been built between the years 
1856 and 18GS. 

Brumldl stood, we think. In this rotunda 
soon after taking out his preliminary nat¬ 
uralization papers, even before the close of 
1852. His brilliant, active mind dreamed of 
a frescoed frieze in imitation bas relief, en¬ 
circling these rotunda walls that would pic¬ 
ture for all posterity the stirring story of 
this young Republic But, midst the con¬ 
fusion of building and preparations for a 
change of Presidents, the Italian artist came 
and went without incident. However, he 
took with him the dream for a rotunda 
frieze. 

We find him next In Mexico City making 
beautiful a cathedral for the Mexican people. 
And during those years in Mexico he re¬ 
membered the rotunda frieze in the United 
States that he wanted some day to paint, so 
he sketched many of the scenes In Mexico 

How do we know? We have in our posses¬ 
sion the original working sketches fur this 
frieze—a scroll more than 30 feet long and 
13 inches wide, in sepia water color done on 
Manila wrapping paper frequently spliced, 
signed and dated by Brumidi. Influenced by 
this sojourn in Mexico, by evidences of an¬ 
cient Aztec culture found there, the artist 
made use of the Aztec Calendar Stone in the 
second group on the North wall of the frieze— 
Cortez and Montezuma at the Mexican 
Temple. 

With the preliminary sketches drawn so 
early we can but wonder how It hnp]icneci 
that the frieze was actually BrumldTs last 
work In this Capitol. 

Brumidi's first work in the Capitol Build¬ 
ing of the United States, his sample, if you 
please, was in the old House Agricultural 
Committee Room, finished in 1855. There 
he demonstrated bis ability to do real fresco 
on ceilings, and his artistry on elde walls 
with oil paints on dry plaster at a wage of 
$8 a day, and at first. I believe, he purchased 
his own supplies. Remember, though, from 
the beginning Brumldl worked for more 
than money. 

When asked that first year what his wage 
demand would be, he is recorded to have said, 
“I am no longer interested in fame or for¬ 
tune. My one ambition and my dally prayer 
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is that I may live long enough to make 
beautiful the Capitol of the one country in 
the world in which there is liberty.** And 
Brumldrs American-born son said of his 
father 60 years later, "All labor was given 
freely out of pride In the Capitol Building 
of the tlnited States and love for the land of 
his adoption." 

Since we know all this we should not even 
be amazed at the tremendous amount of 
decorative beauty this Italian artist left 
on the walls and ceilings of this Capitol. 
Twenty-five years he painted here. He came 
during the administration of Millard Fill¬ 
more and he stayed on during the adminis¬ 
tration of six other Presidents: Franklin 
Pierce, James Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln, 
Andrew Johnson, U. 5. Grant, and Ruther¬ 
ford B. Hayes. 

Exquisite decorations adorn six committee 
rooms in this Capitol—^flve in the Senate 
extension and the one we have already men¬ 
tioned in the House extension. Today two 
of these Brumidl rooms are reserved for the 
District of Columbia Committee of the Sen¬ 
ate, and two for the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate, and one for the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Brumidl is responsible for the complete 
design and execution of the President’s 
Room in the Senate Annex—shaving labored 
with love for 0 years on that room—the Sen¬ 
ate Reception Room—beautiful and restful, 
where the Senators still receive their con¬ 
stituents. and the large mural, Washington 
and Cornwallis, that was a part of the House 
of Representatives Chamber for G3 years— 
finished in 1867 and signed, "C. Brumidl, 
artist. Citizen of the U. S.” 

At the age of 60 this steadfast friend of 
American liberty, finished the almost un¬ 
believable task of painting the huge fresco 
In the top of this dome above us—to be 
exact, 4.664 square feet of concave fresco, 
figures that had to be 16 feet in height up 
there in order to look life-size to you and 
me down here, 180 feet below. Well, at this 
point you should have Brumldl’s own defi¬ 
nition of fresco: 

"Fresco derives its name from fresh mor¬ 
tar. and is the immediate and rapid appli¬ 
cation of mineral colors diluted in water to 
the fresh mortar Just put upon the wall, 
thereby the colors are absorbed by the mor¬ 
tar during its freshness and repeating this 
process day by day until the entire picture 
will be completed." 

According to letters saved by the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior and preserved in the 
National Archives, negotiations with Brumidl 
for painting this dome canopy began In 1862. 
On December 3, 1864, Architect Walter re¬ 
ported that the canopy for the picture over 
the eye of the dome was ready for the 
artist, and that Mr. Brumidl was "about to 
commence work," On November 1, 1866, 
Architect Clark reported that the picture 
over the eye of the dome was all painted 
In but that Mr. Brumidl was unwilling to 
have the scaffolding removed until he could 
"cover the connections of the pieces of 
plaster put up in sections day by day,” 
and until the plastering was thoroughly dry 
and the colors would have no more "change- 
ment." 

The truth is that Brumidl was finally 
persuaded that the scaffolding should be 
removed at that particular time for public 
exhibit, but with the understanding that 
later the scaffolding would be rebuilt and 
the artist would be allowed to smooth over 
the connections of the pieces of plaster. That 
smoothing-over process was never ordered, 
but today we are glad that it happened so, 
because those connections between the pieces 
of plaster which you can easily see from the 
floor of this rotunda make up the surface 
proof that the canopy above us is real fresco. 

Brumidl signed a contract with the De¬ 
partment of the Interior which promised 


the artist $40,000 upon the completion of 
the dome canopy. If you were to tabulate 
today the old vouchers signed by Brumidl 
that are preserved in Architect Lynn’s office 
In this Capitol you would find that the 
vouchers for the dome canopy total $39,500. 
It was Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, on the 
floor of the Senate a few days after the 
death of Brumidl who explained the missing 
$500. Senator Voorhees Introduced an 
amendment to an appropriation bill that 
day asking for $700 for Brumidl. He ex- 
explained that when the scaffolding had been 
removed from beneath the canopy of the 
dome in 1866 before Brumidl was given time 
to smooth over the connections of the pieces 
of plaster, the Government could not pay 
the full price for an uncompleted picture, so 
$600 was retained. “And," said Senator 
Voorhees, "we saved $200 by not rebuilding 
the sacaffoldlng, so I consider that that $200 
also belongs to Brumidl." Not a Senator 
voted against this $700 appropriation. 

I am sure some of you Congressmen and 
Senators are wondering how that $700 was 
spent after the death of Brumidl It was 
the Department of the Interior again that 
saved the record. In an old Department ex¬ 
penditure book now in the Archives is an 
itemized statement of the checks written on 
the $700 appropriation. Two hundred and 
fllty dollars went to Elena Brumldi. the art¬ 
ist’s Italian-born daughter, in Rome. ’Two 
hundred and fifty dollars went to Laurence 
Brumldi. the artist's American-born son in 
Washington, and the extra $200 paid Bru- 
midl’s funeral expenses. 

But I believe the fact that I want most 
that you should remember about the dome 
canopy is this: Brumidl painted that 4,664 
square feet of fresco over the eye of the 
dome, a painting with a concavity of 21 feet, 
in exactly 1 year’s time, and ho was 60 years 
old at the time. Almost incredible. 

And still America’s steadfast friend, the 
faithful lover of liberty, never forgot that 
early dream of 1852. Remember? That 
frescoed belt around this rotunda? For 
some reason no appropriation was ever 
made by Congress for the rotunda frieze 
while Brumidl was here. He finished the 
dome canopy in 1865. He finished some oil 
portraits on the walls of the ground-floor 
corridors In the Senate Annex In 1870. In 
1875 and 1876 he was at work on a frescoed 
celling in the old Sergeant at Arms Office In 
the Senate Annex. In 1877 Brumidl took 
the initiative. He said to Capitol leaders, 
"All right; I will do the rotunda frieze for 
the daily wage." 

So at the age of 72 our Italian artist began 
his lost fresco, and he began Just above this 
platform with the Landing of Columbus. 
He worked almost with desperation In his 
determined effort to leave a completed pro¬ 
cession of American historical scenes around 
this rotunda, but time gave the artist no 
help. At the midpoint over there where the 
light floods the fresco of William Penn and 
the Indians the old artist collapsed on the 
scaffolding. The chair on the platform 
tipped beneath him, throwing him over. He 
held by his bare hands to the round of the 
ladder with a part of his body on the plat¬ 
form until a Mr. Lommond came from the 
top of the dome down to him. and some 
other workmen came from the rotunda floor 
up to him and rescued him. His work in 
the Capitol Building of the United States 
was done. He died 6 months later—Febru¬ 
ary 19. 1880. 

At Olenwood Cemetery here In Washing¬ 
ton the grave of Constantino Brumidl has 
been unknown and unmarked by the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States, but Congress 
has recently voted a bronze tablet for the 
resting place of our Capitol artist which will 
be sealed to a low granite headstone with 
appropriate ceremony at a later date. 


Back In 1880, 4 days after Brumldi’s 
death, two Members of the United States 
Senate paid tribute to the Capitol artist. 
Senator Morrill, of Vermont, as he closed his 
eulogy to his friend from Italy, said: "Bru- 
midl's great desire was that he might live 
to complete his last great work. So long 
had he devoted his heart and strength to this 
Capitol that his love and reverence for it 
was not surpassed by even that of Michel¬ 
angelo for St. Peter’s." 

Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, on that 
same day back in 1880, after he had sug¬ 
gested the $700 amendment, said this: "Mr. 
Brumidl was engaged at the time of his 
death on what he regarded as the greatest 
work of his life. He was unfolding with the 
magic of genius in the rotunda of the Capi¬ 
tol the scroll of American history, from the 
landing of Columbus to the present day. 
He earnestly desired to live long enough to 
complete this vast conception. But he has 
left an empty chair and his great design 
unfinished, as others have done and will 
continue to do in other places. 

"At no distant day some memorial will be 
erected in some appropriate place in this 
Capitol to his memory. He who beautifies 
the pathway of life, who creates Images of 
loveliness for the human eye to rest upon, 
is a benefactor of the human race. He will 
be crowned by the gratitude of his own and 
of succeeding generations. In the older 
countries of Europe, where the profession of 
art has a higher rank than here, Brumidl 
would have had a public funeral and his 
remains would have been deposited in 
ground set apart for persons of distinction. 
In England he would have had a place and 
a tablet In Westminster Abbey. 

"It matters little, however, whether we or 
those who come after us do anything to 
perpetuate his memory The walls of this 
Capitol will hold his fame fresh and ever 
increasing as long as they themselves shall 
stand." 

Today, 71 years after the artist’s death, 
another tribute in words has been paid Bru¬ 
midl, this time by Mr. C. P. W. McCready, 
of Pennsylvania, not a Member of Congress, 
not an Itallan-American, but simply one of 
the rest of us. He pays so Just a tribute to 
Brumldi ns to make it almost a dedication. 
I Shull read his tribute as your tribute and 
my tribute to the Michelangelo of the United 
States Capitol. Shall we not stand’ 

“We are assembled here to honor the mem¬ 
ory of n great man, an Italian refugee In 
whose heart burned the eternal spark of 
freedom: In whose mind was the purpose 
to serve his adopted country, In whose hand 
was the skill of a Michelangelo; in whose 
soul was the love of the beautiful—Constan¬ 
tino Brumidl, artist, citizen of the United 
States. 

"As we stand in the rotunda of this Capi¬ 
tol, and as we gaze In wonderment at the 
historical and allegorical scenes so deftly de¬ 
picted here in paint and plaster, we pause 
in our admiration to say, "Truly a great man 
worked here.’ As long as the frescoes shall 
live Brumidl Is not dead. His soul speaks 
to us from the very walls and celling of this 
rotunda. A spell of magic enchantment per¬ 
vades this spot. The past merges with the 
present. Time is of no account. 

"Here Is a spot to which politicians and 
statesmen and all the rest of us may come 
to draw inspiration, to cleanse our souls 
of pettiness, and to get a vision of our high 
calling from the loftiness of the dome above, 

"Here may inspiration take wing and be 
translated into new horizons of achieve¬ 
ment. 

"His work alone is a sufficient memorial 
to the fame of this great artist. But that 
succeeding generations may know his name, 
we pay official tribute on this occasion to 
Constantino Brumldi, artist, citizen of the 
United States." 
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America’s Sodalists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

or U.UN01S 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRB8ENTATIVSB 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I am 
Inserting in the Record an editorial from 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune dated July 
22, 1951, entitled “America’s Socialists." 
America's Socialists 

The Communist Party in the United States 
has taken to cover. Eleven of its leaders 
have been convicted, seven of them are In 
Jail, and four are In hiding. Seventeen 
others have been indicted. The missing ones 
are believed to be directing the movement 
from underground while the heat is on. 

Meanwhile, It is full steam ahead In the 
United States with the other branch of 
Marxian radicals, the Socialists. In Britain, 
trade unionists were the hard core of the 
Socialist movement which adopted the name 
Labor Party, sought to elect a body of their 
members to Parliament, and eventually took 
over the government. 

The Labor Party here Is the CIO. Unlike 
the British Labor Party, this Socialist or¬ 
ganization In the United States Is not con¬ 
tent to bide Its time by electing a few can¬ 
didates to constitute an element In a con¬ 
gressional minority. The CIO moved In on 
the Democratic Party, and upon the death of 
Franklin Roosevelt took over the White 
House. Harry S. Truman became President 
only because be was approved as Vice Presi¬ 
dent In 1944 by Sidney Hillman of the CIO 
hierarchy. 

The CIO's man in the White House, al¬ 
though nominally a Democrat, has proved to 
be more of a socialist than Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald, Britain's first Socialist Prime Minis¬ 
ter. MacDonald actually turned out to be a 
moderate, with the result that a large part 
of the Labor Party turned against him and 
he was maintained in office by the support 
of the Conservative Party. Truman on the 
other hand, though retaining the Democratic 
label, has never failed to do the bidding of 
the Socialists who placed him in a position 
to succeed to the Presidency. 

Clement Attlee, the British Prime Minis¬ 
ter. In his book “The Labor Party in Per¬ 
spective," says that although socialism is a 
universal movement, “an examination of the 
Socialist movements throughout the world 
will show their form is conditioned by their 
circumstances." In promoting socialism In 
this country with the backing of President 
Triunan, the CIO has departed In only one 
Important particular from the program of the 
British Socialists. They have not yet sought 
Government ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction. 

This Is probably only a matter of timing, 
and springs from a conviction that by con¬ 
centrating upon other parts of their program 
they can so burden private enterprise that It 
will fall of its own weight. Sl^larly, the 
Labor Party was In office In 1924 and again 
in 1920, but nationalization did not begin 
until it came Into power for the third time 
in 1945. 

The CIO hopes to make this a Socialist 
coun&y by destroying the roots of capitalism. 
The first step consists In Increasing Govern¬ 
ment expenditures for so-called social-wel¬ 
fare purposes. To the schemes already In 
effect, the CIO. with fuU backing of the man 
In the White House, adds a call for medical 
care for everyone available at public ex¬ 
pense; vast new public housing projects; 
Federal grants to education and expendi¬ 


tures for recreation. As if these items were 
not enough to overload a budget, the CIO 
enthusiastically Indorses sny scheme for 
spending money to raise standards of living 
all around the world. It also backs huge 
military expenditures both at home and 
abroad. 

As expenditures on such a scale create a 
bull market for labor and drive up piioes, 
the CIO wants its man In the White House 
to have the authority to pay subsidies to 
farmers so that the Treasury will pay part of 
everybody's grocery bill. It wants the Presi¬ 
dent to have the power to control prices 
without simultaneously controlling wages, 
confident that their man will let their pay 
go up while prices are kept down. It de¬ 
mands that the revenue to pay for the vast 
budget be obtained by raising taxes on cor¬ 
porations and persons In the higher-income 
brackets, In spite of the fact that such taxes 
have been raised again and again and are 
higher than ever before. 

The CIO Socialists are not unaware of the 
consequences of the measures which they 
urge. They know that an expanding econ¬ 
omy, such as we have known, requires an 
endless stream of new capital, that this cun 
come only from retained profits they seek 
to prevent corporations fin^m earning, or 
from new Investment funds of Individuals 
they mean to prevent from saving The 
Socialists know that by cutting off new capi¬ 
tal from private enterprise they can bring 
about tlie stagnation which, as In England, 
will make the nationalization of the Instru¬ 
ments of production acceptable or perhaps 
inevitable. 

The CIO is the expression In the United 
States of an economic system which has 
ruined England. Of the three branches of 
OUT Government, the American Socialist 
movement dominates the executive branch 
and substantial segments of the legislative 
and Judicial branches. The free Members 
of Congress should reflect upon the full sig¬ 
nificance of the Socialist economic controls 
and of the Socialist tax proposals that are 
urged upon them by the CIO and the Social¬ 
ist in the White House. 


When Will Dean Acheson Resign? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Star of July 24,1951: 

Whrn Will Dsan Acheson Resxcn? 

It is not easy now to remember how long 
rumors have predicted the resigning of Sec¬ 
retary of State Dean Acheson. Certainly they 
have persisted since the conviction of Alger 
Hiss when Acheson shocked the Nation with 
his statement that he would not turn his 
back on Hiss. 

To speak of Acheson resigning Is, of course, 
to compromise the truth to some degree. It 
Is commonly understood that the decision 
will rest with President Truman. If and 
when the day comes, during the Truman ad¬ 
ministration, that Mr. Acheson leaves the 
office of Secretary of state, the timing and 
the manner of his departure will be deter¬ 
mined by the President. 

Since, up to this time, Mr. Truman has 
been adamant In his refusal to remove Mr. 
Acheson. in spite of appeals from prominent 
members of his own party, it Is difficult to 


imagine a change of the President's atti¬ 
tude that does not reflect the exigencies 
of the 1953 campaign. For the last month or 
two. it is reported that many worried Dem¬ 
ocrats high In party councils have been going 
to the President to beg for Dean Achfson's 
removal. Senator Connallt of Texas is one 
of those who have stiff reelectlon battles 
ahead and anticipate that Mr. Acheson will 
be a serious handicap. Mr. Truman Is too 
much of a party man to brush such appeals 
Ughtly aside. 

Mr Acheson has been the most contro¬ 
versial figure In the office of Secretary of 
State In twentieth-century American his¬ 
tory. For 2 years he has been the chief po¬ 
litical target of Republicans In Washington. 
Many Americans blame him for the dismissal 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. His Far East 
policy is condemned by many as the principal 
cause of the 1 (h» of China to the Commu¬ 
nists. His vacillation on such major issues 
as Formosa and Chinese representation In 
the United Nations has cost him the confi¬ 
dence of many of his own party. Some Dem¬ 
ocrats, while believing that he Is a com¬ 
petent public official, feel that no person wbo 
has become the center of so much bitter 
controversy should remain in the Cabinet 

Recently there seem to be more rumors 
that the President will allow Mr. Acheson to 
resign In time to get away from the center 
of public attention before the 1952 cam¬ 
paign. It may be a cynical comment on 
American politics, but if Mr. Acheson should 
be replaced by the end of this year, he might 
be pretty well forgotten by the time of the 
November 1962 election. 


Petaluma River—An Important Waterway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include an edi¬ 
torial from the Argus-Courier, published 
at Petaluma, Calif., dated July 19, 1951, 
and entitled "River Dredging." 

One of the main commercial water¬ 
ways in northern California is the Peta¬ 
luma River, which provides a water 
route from the highly productive inland 
areas of central California. The grain 
crops of the Sacramento Valley must 
be shipped into Sonoma County to sup¬ 
port the large poultry and dairy Indus- 
ti’ies, so essential to the economic wel¬ 
fare of our entire economy. Barges 
and tankers haul in excess of 200,000 
tons of freight over this river annually, 
comprising agricultural products, con¬ 
struction materials, petroleum, wool, 
and many others. 

According to the California State 
Senate fact-finding committee, the Pet¬ 
aluma River carries the largest ton¬ 
nage of any Federal waterway in the 
immediate North Bay section. 

However, due to silting In of the river 
bed and dangerous shoaling conditions 
that develop, barges and other shallow- 
draft vessels can ply the river safely 
only at high tide. As a result, the 
maximum of this navigable stream has 
not been attained because of the in¬ 
ability to maintain regular schedules. 
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and has developed a hardship to the in¬ 
dustry in not having the advantage of the 
low rates of water transportation. 

The chamber of commerce of the city 
of Petaluma, as well as the Sonoma 
County Board of Supervisors, have 
adopted resolutions urging allocation of 
Federal funds to maintain this waterway 
at project depth. The shoaling of sec¬ 
tions of the canal create the present 
conditions which interfere with the reg¬ 
ular movement of freight shipments. 

Until recently the river was dredged 
every 4 years, but we are now informed 
that funds are not available for con¬ 
tinuation of this operation. The last 
dredging was conducted in 1947, at a cost 
of around $50,000. The river is silting 
in very rapidly, and there is a definite 
need for dredging to maintain the mini¬ 
mum channel depth of 4 feet. 

Increased food production and 
stepped up manufacturing demand con¬ 
venient and low-cost transportation to 
meet the needs of our growing popula¬ 
tion, as well as requirements of the mili¬ 
tary. The North Bay counties are recog¬ 
nized as being among the leading agri¬ 
cultural producers in California. In¬ 
dustrial development has shown a rapid 
increase since the end of World War II, 
and the percentage of population growth 
is among the highest in the State. 

Proper maintenance of the Petaluma 
River will facilitate movement of goods 
and produce, and increase the tonnage 
of freight shipments and stimulate the 
economy in general. I call upon the 
Army engineers to allocate enough 
money to maintain such projects until 
the funds are available to make improve¬ 
ments commensurate with the growing 
demands. 

The editorial in reference above lends 
emphasis to the need and is as follows: 

River Dredoino 

If the Petaluma River is to be maintained 
as one of our main transportation arteries, 
dredging will have to be done to remove dan¬ 
gerous shoaling conditions and to make the 
river safe for transportation. Tonnage pass¬ 
ing up the river In the past few years has 
been reduced, but recently there has been 
renewed activity and interest in the water¬ 
way. New developments in handling bulk 
feed shipments have made the feed com¬ 
panies Interested again in using the river. 

At the present time the river has more 
tonnage passing over it than any other Fed¬ 
eral waterway in the Immediate North Bay 
section The potential tonnage, if the river 
is dredged and again made safe for trans¬ 
portation, is much greater. 

Members of the Petaluma group meeting 
last week in San Francisco with the Army 
Corps of Engineers received little encourage¬ 
ment or help from the Federal Government 
In dredging the river. They were told that 
Federal funds were being directed to de¬ 
fense and other vital needs, and that it 
would be difficult to show a definite need 
for river dredging on a defense basis 

The chamber of commerce, quite natu¬ 
rally. Is not content with this report. The 
directors have passed a resolution, which 
will be forwarded to the Army Corps of En¬ 
gineers, as well as to our Representatives In 
Washington, urging that the necessary ftmds 
be appropriated to carry out the needed 
dredging work as soon as possible. 

There are a number of good arguments 
which favor resumption of dredging on the 
river. Agriculture Is strongly tied In with 
the defense effort. Armies as well as de¬ 
fense workers have to eat. Poultry and dairy 
products are an essential part of our diet. 


Petaluma is a large and productive poultry 
and dairy center. If the river can bring 
us feed for our chickens and cows at a 
cheaper rate, then It is to the advantage 
of the defense effort that the river be dredged 
so that it can be used with safety. 

Moreover there are other potentials along 
the river for the defense effort. There are 
a number of firms which may receive de¬ 
fense contracts, and if they do the river 
might prove to be a cheap transportation 
artery for them, too. 

We have not yet reached our peak in the 
defense effort. As production steps up, and 
we reach that top, every mode of transpor¬ 
tation la going to be taxed to provide the 
swift flow of goods to the necessary centers. 
No way of transportation can afford to be 
overlooked, be it railway, highway, or water¬ 
way. 


Missouri’s Intellectual Cousins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr, MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following statement by George S. Reuter, 
Jr., of Henry County, Mo., concerning 
the great contributions in educational 
careers of Dr. C. A. Phillips and Dr. H. A. 
Phillips: 

Missouri’s Intellectuai. Cousins 
(By George S. Reuter, Jr., former superin¬ 
tendent of schools. R-vm, Henry County, 

Mo.) 

Few citizens become outstanding In life. 
Rarely are these noted people related, or are 
their contrlbutioub during the same era, or 
In the same State, or In the same prolession. 
Missouri has such an exception In Dr. Claude 
A Phillips and Dr Harry A. Phillips, the in¬ 
tellectual cousins, who are actually cousins. 

Dr C A Phillips, who was born at Chapel 
Hill, Mo., in 1871, was graduated with a mas¬ 
ter of arts degree from the University of Chi¬ 
cago in 1910 and doctor of philosophy degree 
from George Peabody College for Teachers in 
1910. Dr. ;i. A. Phillips, who was born in 
LalayetuC County in 1876, received his master 
and doctorate degrees from Cornell Univer¬ 
sity in 1919 and 1920. 

Both have held prominent places in Mis¬ 
souri education Dr. C. A. Phillips was a 
member of the faculty ol Central Missouri 
State College from 1906 to 1924, and he also 
served as dean from 1913 to 1924 there. Since 
1924 he has been professor of education at 
the University of Missouri, and he has been 
director of training there Dr H. A Phillips 
was a member of the faculty of Central Mis¬ 
souri State College from 1908 until he re¬ 
cently retired. 

While both are educators. Dr. C, A. Phil¬ 
lips has been particularly interested in ele¬ 
mentary education, while Dr. H. A. Phillips 
is a professional geographer and authority 
In agriculture. Both have written books 
in their fields that have become noted. 

Both have found time to be leaders in the 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. 0. A. Phillips was 
president of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association in 1914. He was president of the 
board of education when the present War- 
rensburg high school building was erected 
In 1923. Dr. H. A. Phillips has been president 
of the Johnson County Historical Society, 
a citrus-farm owner in Texas, and a long¬ 
time member cf the board of directors of 
the Citizens Bank of Warrensburg. 


Those of us who have had the honor to sit 
In the classes of these Intellectual cousins 
are certain that Missouri and America owe 
them a vote of thanks for their many con¬ 
tributions to mankind. 


Planned Economy—A Cate Hiitory 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 17, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, a prom¬ 
inent midwestern banker and distin¬ 
guished economist has written a case 
history of a striking example of the 
planned economy that is menacing this 
country today. 

He is Towner Phelan, vice president 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Co., of St. 
Louis. Mo. The example he uses is the 
proposed multi-million-dollar Central 
Arizona project—S. 75 and H. R. 1500— 
which the Bureau of Reclamation has 
fully supported both In the Congress and 
with widespread publicity. 

In the St. Louis Union Trust Co, letter 
for July 1951, Mr. Phelan documents the 
fantastic structure of this project and 
presents facts which show that it is a 
serious threat to basic economy of the 
entire United States. 

I feel certain that the Members of 
Congress will not only wish to road this 
case history but will wish to preserve 
this factual information, so they may be 
fully informed of how speculators and 
selfish interests are seeking to under¬ 
mine our economy only for their own 
gain. 

Mi'. Phelan’s report, which is entitled 
“Planned Economy—A Case History,” 
follow.s: 

Planned Economy—A Case History 
(By Towner Phelan, vice president, St. Louis 
Union Trust Co ) 

The basic idea underlying a planned 
economy is faith in the superman. It is a 
conviction that the individual is incapable 
of managing his own affairs and that super¬ 
men in Washington, London, or Moscow are 
qualified to plan and direct the lives and 
activities of all the people Let us examine 
the myth that, when an individual In Wash¬ 
ington or Moscow is clothed with a little 
temporary authority, he becomes infallible 
and endowed with wisdom which ordinary 
mortals do not possess. 

The best way to show how economic plan¬ 
ning works is to examine a specific case his¬ 
tory like the central Arizona irrigation proj¬ 
ect. This project has been recommended by 
the Reclamation Bureau and the Department 
of the Interior, and a bill (S. 76) authorizing 
it has been approved by the United States 
Senate, It is a project to divert water from 
the Colorado River to provide irrigation for 
farm land in central Arizona. To do this, 
water must first be raised to a height of 
nearly 1,000 feet by pumping and then trans¬ 
ported some 300 miles to central Arizona by 
canals and pipelines Demand for this proj¬ 
ect arises because more land Is being irri¬ 
gated In central Arizona than the present 
water supply can support. As a result, un¬ 
derground water supplies are being depleted 
by excessive pumping, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation estimates that 152,500 acres of 
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land now being farmed will revert to deaert 
wasteland unless more water is provided. 

The central Arizona project is a rescue 
project to prevent this land from going back 
to desert. It also will provide sufllclent 
water to Irrigate 73.500 additional acres. 
Thus Its whole purpose la to provide water 
for 226,000 acres of land of which only 162,600 
are now being farmed.* 

From the standpoint of costs in relation to 
expected benehts, possibly nothing more 
fantastic than the central Arizona project 
has ever been proposed. It Is combined with 
the Bridge Canyon Power project because 
the proposed dam on the Colorado River will 
be used both for irrigation and for the gen¬ 
eration of power. 

Based upon Senate bill S. 75. the estimated 
construction cost of the entire project is 
$708,000,000. Of this amount, $415,000,000 is 
allocated to the irrigation project; and the 
balance to power, municipal water supply, 
flood control, and wild life conservation.* 

What the final cost will bo no one can tell, 
hut past history indicates it will far exceed 
current estimates. The $708,000,000 estimate 
of construction coats for the entire project 
was based on July 1, 1047, prices. Meantime, 
costs have risen greatly. Quite aside from 
the rise In construction costs, history shows 
that In most cases the initial cost estimate 
of a Government project Is very low. later 
estimates much higher, and the final cost 
higher still. The Hoover Commission gives 
many such examples, among them the Hun¬ 
gry Horse project In Montana which was orig¬ 
inally estimated to cost $6,300,000 but ac¬ 
tually cost $93,500,000 * 

‘‘bamboozling conorbss" by false estimates 
‘ Iieslle A. Miller, chairman of the National 
Resources Committee, Hoover Commission, 
and former governor of Wyoming, says of the 
cost estimates of both the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation and the Army Corps of Engineers; 

‘Tn their indecent zeal to extend their 
empire, both agencies are guilty of under¬ 
estimating—apparently deliberately—the 
cost of the projects they propose to build. 
This underestimating has the effect of bam¬ 
boozling Congress."* 

' Even If we assume that the final construc¬ 
tion cost of the Central Arizona project will 
be no more than the estimate of $708,000,000, 
the total cost to the taxpayer will be nearly 
three times that figure On May 12, 1960, the 
House Committee on Public Lands passed a 
resolution asking for certain Information on 
this project irom Interior Secretary Chap¬ 
man and the Bureau of the Budget. Among 
the questions asked was: "How much Inter¬ 
est on the national debt occasioned by the 
project will be borne by the Nation’s tax¬ 
payers, assuming a 76-year repayment period 
and a reasonable construction period?" Sec¬ 
retary Chapman and the Budget Bureau re¬ 
plied that the net Interest to be borne by 
the Nation’s taxpayers because of the pro¬ 
posed Arizona project would amount to a 
total of $2,075,729,000.* This estimate is 
based upon 8. 76 (the Senate bill which has 
authorized the project), an estimated con¬ 
struction cost of $708,780,000, an interest rate 
of 2.5 percent on Federal obligations, an 8- 
year construction period, and a 76-year 
financing period. In other words, the true 
cost to the taxpayer will not be merely the 
construction costs, but a figure 2.9 times as 
great. 


* Central Arizona Project. Blst Cong., H. 
Doc. No. 136, March 22, J949, p. 70 f. 

“Reply of the Department of the Interior 
and Bureau of Budget Regarding Central 
Arizona Project, June 28, 1950, p. 2. 

* Hoover Commission Report, p. 266. 

* The Battle That Squanders Billions, May 
14. 1949. p. 4. 

" Reply of Department of the Interior and 
Bureau of the Budget, op. cit., p. 9. 
XCVII—App.-297 


As previously noted, $415,000,000 of the 
estimated construction coats is allocated to 
Irrigation. But If we assume that the esti¬ 
mate of Secretary Chapman and the Budget 
Bureau Is correct, the total Interest cost to 
the taxpayer of the Irrigation portion of the 
project will amount to $1,203,000,000. This 
is more than four times the total value of 
all farm land and buildings In the State of 
Arizona which were listed by the United 
States Agriculttiral Census for 1945 at a total 
value of $288,000,000 * 

What are we getting for this huge sum? 
The acreage now under irrigation which the 
project will prevent from reverting to desert 
wasteland amounts to 152,500 acres. But 
the project will also permit Irrigation of 
73,600 additional acres of land, making a 
total of 226,000 acres to be benefited, if we 
divide the $416,000,000 construction cost and 
the $1,203,000,000 interest cost by 226.000, 
the construction coat for each acre benefited 
amounts to $1,836 per acre and the Interest 
cost to the taxpayer amounts to $5,323 per 
acre. 

Who would get the benefit? We quote 
from the official report and findings on the 
central Arizona project; 

"The proj^'ct area contains an estimated 
6,000 farms. • • * An estimated 7 per¬ 

cent of the farms are 600 acres or larger In 
total acreage and contain an estimated B5 
percent of the irrigated land."* 

SUBSIDY $1,575,000 FOR EACH OF 420 FARMERS 

Seven percent of 6,000 Is 420. Thus. 56 
percent of costs allocated to irrigation will 
be spent for the benefit of 420 formers. This 
Is an average expenditure of $543,000 per 
farm for construction costs. But the total 
Interest cost to the taxpayer will amount to 
$1,575,000 for each of these 420 large land- 
owners. 

What If the cost of the project turns out 
to be double or triple its estimated cost, as 
the past pertormance of the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation in grossly underestimating costs 
strongly suggests that it will be? Then the 
cost of the project to the taxpayer could 
amount to 8 to 12 times the value of all farm 
land and buildings In Arizona. This would 
cost the Nation’s taxpayers from three to 
nearly five million dollars for each of the 420 
farmers who will reap the major share of the 
benefits. In this connection, we repeat the 
words of Leslie A. Miller, chairman of the Na¬ 
tional Resources Committee of the Hoover 
Commission, who said, "Both agencies (the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Army Corps 
of Engineers I are guilty of underestimat¬ 
ing—apparently deliberately—the cost of the 
projects they propose to build This under¬ 
estimating has the effect of bamboozling 
Congress." 

According to Barron’s weekly, the Bureau 
of Reclamation had five power projects un¬ 
der construction In 1935-39, the estimated 
costs of which were approximately $300,000,- 
000. By 1950, the cbtimated costs of these 
projects had multiplied five times and 
amounted to $1,546,000,000. Eight addi¬ 
tional projects started in 1940-44 were origi¬ 
nally estimated to cost $184,000,000, and this 
figure has now Jumped to $468,000,000.* 
In view of this record, the final cost of the 
central Arizona project Is likely to be at least 
two to three times present estimates. This 
would double or triple Interest cost to the 
Nation’s taxpayer, now estimated to be $5,323 
for each of the 226,000 acres benefited and 
$1,575,000 each for 420 large farms. None¬ 
theless. the Interior Department’s report on 
the central Arizona project has the brazen 
effrontery to assert that "the benefits exceed 
the cost by 60 to 60 percent." ® The report of 


" Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1949, p. 618. 

f Central Arizona Project, op. dt.. p. 142. 
•Barron’s. April 24.1950, p. 26. 

* Central Arizona Project, Letter of Trans¬ 
mittal. op. cit., p. m. 


the Senate Committee on Interior and In¬ 
sular Affairs Is equally unrealistic and calls 
the project "urgently necessary." 

Perhaps the only reason that this fantastic 
project has not already been authorized by 
Congress Is the opposition of California and 
Nevada who fear that diversion of water from 
the Colorado River for irrigation purposes 
will deprive them of water they need. For 
this reason. President Truman and the 
Budget Bureau originally opposed the proj¬ 
ect hut have since modified their position. 
We quote Budget Director Pace: 

"In spite of the announced position of op¬ 
position contained in my letter of February 
4. the President would reconsider hla posi¬ 
tion If the Congress, by affirmative action, 
should settle the water-rights controversy." ** 

The central Arizona project Is too strong 
for the stomach of even such an ardent left- 
wing advocate of welfare-statlsm as Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture Brannan. Secretary 
Brannan criticized the phony estimates by 
which the Bureau of Reclamation sought to 
prove that the central Arizona irrigation 
project is economically Justified. He also 
pointed out the danger that there may be a 
repetition of the overexpansion of acreage 
under irrigation that caused this problem 
to arise. Secretary Brannan said; 

"So far as we can determine, once the new 
water supply became available there could 
be a repetition of the unfortunate overex- 
panslon that gave rise to the present prob¬ 
lems of the central Arizona area ’’ “ 

The minority report of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs quotes 
the Department of Agriculture as stating: 

“The contemplated reservoirs will be ren¬ 
dered useless by sediment within a com¬ 
paratively few years if nothing is done to 
reduce erosion. It seems clear from the 
foregoing that the proposed central Arizona 
project must be supported by projects and 
activities not contemplated In the report; In 
particular, by upper basin reservoirs and a 
program of land treatment.”’* 

Why did the report not include the upper 
basin reservoirs, and so forth, without whlcfi 
the project "will be rendered useless by 
sediment within a comparatively few years"? 
Was it to minimize the estimated cost and 
thereby "bamboozle" Congress and defraud 
the taxpayer with phony figures and false 
estimates? The minority report also states: 

"All departmental reports except that of 
Interior are highly critical of economic and 
engineering features of the project. • • • 
Furthermore, there is no assurance that 
there will exist the extremely important ele¬ 
ment of a substantial quantity of Colorado 
River water available for diversion to central 
Arizona for Irrigation and other purposes.” 

Although the project would impose an in¬ 
terest burden of at least $2,000,000,000 on the 
taxpayer—mainly for the benefit of 420 
farmers—"there is no assurance" there is 
water sufficient to give Arizona farmers the 
relief promised. The minority report of the 
Senate committee says; 

"The central Arizona project can only 
have a water supply for the new use which Is 
proposed by taking it from some other 
project.” ” 

Thus It is proposed to saddle the American 
taxpayer with an interest burden of at least 
$2,000,000,000 for a project that may not 
even be feasible. Two billion dollars Is al¬ 
most half the total expenditures of the Fed¬ 
eral Government In the last fiscal year before 
Roosevelt. If the actual cost of the project 
proves to be several times the estimated cost. 


“Bridge Canyon Project, Blst Cong., 8. 
Kept. No. 832, August 8, 1649, p, 8. 

*’ Central Arizona Project, op. cit., p. 7. 

** Ibid., p. 103 f. 

w Bridge Canyon Project, op. cit., p. 31. 
’’Ibid, pr. 19, 32. 

’"Ibid., p. 27. 
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as appears probable from past underesti¬ 
mates of the Bureau of Reclamation, then 
the interest cost to the American taxpayer 
could exceed the total expenditures of the 
Federal Government In any single peacetime 
year prior to Mr. Roosevelt. 

The central Arizona project sets a dan¬ 
gerous precedent Government power proj¬ 
ects heretofore have been set up on the as¬ 
sumption that the interest cost will be 
recovered in the sales price of pov^er. In 
irrigation projects, the interest costs are 
borne by the taxpayer, in the central Ari¬ 
zona project, however, the interest recovered 
in the sales price of power will be used to 
subsidize the irrigation feature of the project. 
Thus the taxpayer must bear the interest 
burden not only on the irrigation part of 
the project but ^so on the power part of the 
project. If this principle is applied to other 
Government power projects, it will enor¬ 
mously increase their cost. The tax founda¬ 
tion says that if the Columbia River Basin 
program is treated in the same manner, in¬ 
terest cost to the taxpayer would amount to 
$4.500.000.00010 

How serious this interest component may 
ultimately be. may be realized if one assumes 
that the Arizona project treatment of Inter- 
C£xt will be applied to other Government proj¬ 
ects Lt Gen. Raymond A Wheeler, recently 
retired Chief of Engineers, has made an 
.'innlysl.'i of what various Federal agencies 
(Engineers, Reclamation, Dapartment of 
Agriculture, and Federal Power Commission) 
had spent and were planning to spend on 
water-resources development.” The flgures 


are: 

Works already completed_$4,779, 700.000 

Projects under construction, 4,693, 000,000 
Projects definitely planned.. 18,980,900,000 
Projects planned for the 
long-range future. 29.162,800.000 


Totil. 67.608.200.000 


These figures are for construction costs 
alone, if the central Arizona project is taken 
as a criterion, the interest cost to the tax¬ 
payer would triple these cost flgures. Then 
If the estimates prove to be much lower than 
actual costs there will be a further huge 
expansion in costs. Therefore, (1) If these 
projects are carried out, (2) if the taxpayer 
must bear the Interest costs, and (3) if the 
actual construction costs exceed estimates 
to the extent that past history suggests, then 
these projects could cost the Nation’s tax¬ 
payer as much as $500,000,000,000. Such is 
the strataspheric financial vista that opens 
up ns we contemplate merely one segment of 
planned economy and its corollary of wel¬ 
fare-state spending. 

Planned economy as an abstract Idea has 
an irresistible appeal to the academic mind. 
It enables the planner to ignore completely 
hard realities and human nature in order 
to prepare a dream-world blueprint for Uto¬ 
pia But these Utopian blueprints can never 
work In practice because they never come to 
grips with actualities. They are a form of 
daydreaming which permits the planner to 
live in the unreal world of his imagination. 
Planned economy likewise has an irresistible 
appeal to the bureaucrat—but for a different 
reason. To bureaucrats, planning is an ex¬ 
cuse '*to expand their empires,” to Increase 
their spending, and thus to become bigger 
and more Important burcaurrats The most 
effective way to appraise economic planning 
is to show how it actually works in practice. 

The central Arizona project is merely one 
of many examples of how economic planning 
really works. It Illustrates many of the basic 
weaknesses that make a planned economy 
unworkable. Perhaps the greatest of these 
weaknesses is that governmental planning 

J" Washington Report. March 20, 1961. 

”The Battle That Squanders Billions, p. 


always is political planning. If the State does 
the planning, it necenarily is guided pri¬ 
marily by political considerations—not eco¬ 
nomic ones. Arizona has a population of 
only 749.667 (less than half the population 
of the 8t. Louis metropolitan area) but has 
two United States Senators. 

TBZ TBST or THS MAXKXT 

The second basic weakness of a planned 
economy is that it does not have to meet 
the test of the market. In a market econ¬ 
omy, manpower and resources are used to 
produce those things that the people want 
most as determined by their buying or 
nonbuying A planned economy diverts 
manpower and resources from producing 
what consumers will buy to producing 
things they would never buy. Does any¬ 
one believe that the 420 farmers, who will 
get 65 percent of the benefits from the 
Central Arizona Project, would pay $1,676,000 
each for irrigation? Does anyone believe 
that the crops produced by these 420 
farmers would sell In the market for u price 
that would provide $1,576,000 per farm for 
irrigation? The Central Arizona Project 
represents a gigantic waste of manpower 
and resources that would be impossible under 
a market economy. It can and does occur In 
the Government-planned segment of our 
economy because Government planning 
does not have to meet the test of consumer 
acceptance In the market 

The third great weakness of a planned 
economy is that planners cannot plan. The 
free market can determine far better than 
some bureau in Washington, for example, 
how many pairs of shoes should be manu¬ 
factured in 1951 and how they should be 
divided as to sizes, styles, qualities, etc. 
The evidence that planners cannot plan is 
overwhelming. For example, after V-J Day, 
OPA economists predic-ed that unemploy¬ 
ment might reach ten million by June of 
1946. The War Mobilization and Reconver¬ 
sion Office predicted 8,000.000 unemployed 
by the spring of 2948. These false predic¬ 
tions were responsible for Mr Truman's 
1946 program of increasing wages while hold¬ 
ing the line on prices—a blunder which was 
largely responsible for our postwar spiral of 
Inflation. 

The fourth great weakness In economic 
planning is that it undermines Individual 
Initiative and responeibility. It tries to sub¬ 
stitute centralized bureaucratic planning for 
the planning of mllltons of individual busi¬ 
nessmen. farmers, etc, which makes our en¬ 
terprise system the most productive in the 
world 

What the economic planners said in the 
1930's seems utterly ridiculous today. Pro¬ 
fessors Alvin H Hansen of Harvard, Glenn E. 
McLaughlin and Ralph J. Watkins of Pitts¬ 
burgh University, and other economists 
testified before the Temprorary National Eco¬ 
nomic Committee In 1939 to the effect that 
the United States had become a mature econ¬ 
omy, that its period of growth was over, and 
that we had an enormous overcapacity in In¬ 
dustry which we could never use. The TNEC 
said that our steel industry was overbuilt and 
advised scrapping plants, it Is ironical that 
today's planners bitterly condemn the steel 
Industry for not having expanded enough and 
advocate that the Government enter the steel 
business. The gloomy prophecies of oiir eco¬ 
nomic planners in the thirties are reminis¬ 
cent of the following statement made by 
Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 
in bis 1886 annual report: 

"The nations of the world have over¬ 
stocked themselves with machinery and 
manufacturing plants far in excess of the 
wants of production. • • • The day of 
large profits is probably past.” 

Examples of tbe failure of economic plan¬ 
ning are almost endless. They Include farxio 
price supports and acreage limitations; price 
controls; Mrs, Roosevelt's Arthurdale, W. 


Va. housing-job plan for miners which cost 
$6,000,000 and was later abandoned and sold 
for $50,000; “ the Lustron prefabrication 
housing fiasco; and the malodorous RFC 
deals. 

FRXE DSMTUXXS BtTT ALMOST NO MEAT 

In Great Britain, economic planning has 
provided free dentures but almost no meat 
for them to chew. It caused the disastrous 
1947 shutdown of industry due to a coal 
shortage. It is responsible for many fan¬ 
tastic schemes on which the taxpayers' 
money was wasted. For example, according 
to a Reuters news dispatch, the British Gov¬ 
ernment has given up a scheme to provide 
England with eggs from a state-run chicken 
ranch in Africa. The news dispatch says: 

"It has BO far cost British taxpayers $2,- 
300,000 and has produced almost no eggs. 
* * * The collapse of the scheme—one 

of the biggest colonial development schemes 
launched by the Government—follows 4 
months after the east African peanuts 
scheme was abandoned last January That 
failure led to $100,000,000 being written 
off." «* 

Planned economy never works because Its 
basic assumption Is that a few experts can 
sit in an "Ivory tower" and measure and 
weigh all the multiple forces that affect our 
economy and make wise decisions for its 
over-all control. Even if this ridiculous as¬ 
sumption were true, planned economy still 
would not work because it would be impos¬ 
sible to plan on a basis of objective facts and 
without regard to political pressures. The 
late Mr. Justice Holmes believed that law 
ie arbitrary force expressing the will of the 
stronger part of society. Whatever the mer¬ 
its of this view as applied to the law, it is 
certain that economic planning is no more 
than arbitrary force expressing the will of 
the stronger port of society as represented 
by political pressure groups. In actual prac¬ 
tice, economic planning is the worst kind of 
power politics. The London Economist has 
long been an advocate of economic planning 
but It has had ruefully to admit that: 
"Planning as practiced by the present Gov¬ 
ernment Is now clearly bankrupt." 

It is folly to believe that men in Washing¬ 
ton. London, or Moscow, vested with a little 
temporary authority, suddenly become su¬ 
permen endowed with superhuman intelli¬ 
gence and the ability to control the lives of 
all the people better than can the people 
themselves. 


Progreti Report on Camp Adair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

or OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Julp 26, i951 

Mr. ANQELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave granted, I include as part of 
these remarks the lead editorial which 
appeared in Jie Oregon Daily Journal 
Saturday. July 21, 1961, entitled “Adair 
Progress Report.” The editorial follows: 

Adair Progress Report 

Adair Village hasn't been saved from the 
wreckers. 

Not yet. 


” Bt. Louie Post-Dispatoh, March 21, 1961, 
p. BB. 

^'St. Louie Olobe-Demoiu'at, May 10, 1961, 
p. lA. 

"Economist (London), August 16, 1947, 
p. 268. 
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But, at the Journal’s request, demolition 
of this $3,000,000 facility—^the former camp 
hospital remodeled Into dormitories for QI 
students of Oregon State College—has been 
halted until the proper authorities can de< 
termine whether it is usable for other pur¬ 
poses. 

The State Board of Higher Education has 
ordered Oregon State College to withhold 
sale of the buildings for 30 days. 

Secretary of Defense Marshall has referred 
the matter to Secretary of the Army Pace for 
bis consideration. It was Genera’ Marshall, 
remember, who took the decisive action that 
determined the location of Camp Adair in 
the first place. 

Governor McKay and the State board of 
control have canvassed the situation to de¬ 
termine whether the State can acquire and 
use the Adair facilities. The Governor, who 
served at Camp Adair during the war and 
is fully acquainted with its facilities, says 
he can find no way for the State to utilize 
the former Army hospital. 

The Salem, Corvallis, and Albany Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce have actively sought to 
find industries that could profitably use 
Camp Adair facilities. But so far they have 
been unsuccessful. 

Corvalis and Albany editors have taken 
an active interest in the problem. J. H. 
Gallagher, Corvallis engineer, who is some¬ 
times called the father of Camp Adair, has 
prepared engineering studies of facilities re¬ 
maining at both Camp Adair and Camp 
White and is trying to interest both the 
Army and Veterans’ Administration in mak. 
ing beneficial use of the $10,000,000 worth 
of buildings and services still remaining at 
Camp Adair. 

• * * * • 

All the angles are being explored. 

But there isn’t too much time. 

Edgar W Smith, president of the board 
of higher education, who Issued the order 
postponing sale of Adair Village, points out 
that It is costing OSC $4,000 a month to 
maintain, guard, and protect the Village 
properties. That cannot go on indefinitely. 

Here is a suggestion: 

Let the Army, Veterans’ Administration, 
and Selective Service name a Joint survey 
team to resurvey the Camp Adair situation. 

If, after they look over the property and 
confer with the Governor and board of 
higher education, they determine that no 
beneficial use can be found for the former 
Army hospital, we’ll shut up and let nature 
and the wreckers take their course. 

Meanwhile, we insist it’s worth trying. 

Three-million-dollar Government facili¬ 
ties don’t grow on trees. Ask any taxpayer. 


Tax Exemption for Permanently Disabled 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, while 
the need for workers In almost every line 
of endeavor increases daily, yet, opera¬ 
tion of our present Federal income tax 
laws, paradoxically, is driving many of 
our citizens away from employment. 

The reason for this is, there are many 
physically handicapped people who are 
so severely disabled that they are obliged 
to use individual taxies, in going to and 
from their places of work. These peo¬ 


ple are in wheelchairs, or on crutches* 
and cannot avail themselves to use of 
trains, busses, or streetcars. 

These handicapped cannot afford to 
pay the additional Increases in taxi fares 
which have been imposed, across the 
country, and many of them state that 
they will stop work entirely, and, in¬ 
stead. be obliged to go upon relief, be¬ 
cause they cannot meet their present 
expenses. 

Also, there are many persons who are 
supporting handicapped who are so 
severely disabled that they cannot care 
for themselves, and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, although thus relieved of ex¬ 
pense of caring for such handicapped* 
on public assistance, yet denies the per¬ 
sons who support these disabled an 
equitable exemption in income tax to 
meet their additional expense. 

To meet this situation I have intro¬ 
duced H. R. 4748, a bill to grant addi¬ 
tional income-tax exemptions and de¬ 
ductions to taxpayers who are perma¬ 
nently disabled, and to allow additional 
Income-tax exemptions to taxpayers 
supporting dependents who are perma¬ 
nently disabled. 

I urge every Member of Congress to 
join me in getting H. R. 4748 passed 
with further delay. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include a copy of the 
bill itself and a statement of Paul A. 
Strachan, President, American Federa¬ 
tion of the Physically Handicapped, ex¬ 
planatory of the bill: 

(H. R. 4748, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 

A bill to grant additional Income tax exemp¬ 
tions and deductions to taxpayers who are 
permanently disabled, and to allow addi¬ 
tional income tax exemptions to taxpayers 
supporting dependents who are perma¬ 
nently disabled 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 23 of the 
Internal Revenue Code (relating to deduc¬ 
tions from gross income) is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

"(cc) Transportation of disabled indi¬ 
viduals to and from work: In the case of a 
disabled Individual, expenses paid during the 
taxable year for transportation to and from 
work to the extent that such expenses do 
not exceed $600. For the purposes of this 
subsection, the term ’disabled individual* 
means an Individual who is blind (as defined 
in section 26 (b) (1) (C) (Iv) or who has 
lost the use of a leg, of both legs, or of both 
arms, to such an extent that he is unable 
during the entire taxable year to use. with¬ 
out undue hardship or danger, a streetcar, 
bus. subway, train, or similar form of public 
transportation, as a means of traveling to 
and from work.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 25 (b) (1) (C) of the 
Internal Revenue Code (relating to addi¬ 
tional exemption for the taxpayer If he or 
his spouse is blind) is hereby amended by 
Inserting at the end of clause (11) the word 
“and”, by redesignating clause (lit) as clause 
(Iv), and by inserting after clause (11) the 
following: 

“(ill) an additional exemption of $600 for 
each dependent who is blind, if the tax¬ 
payer is entitled to an exemption under sub¬ 
paragraph (D) with respect to such depend¬ 
ent. For the purposes of this clause the 
determination of whether a dependent Is 
blind shall be made as of the close of the 
taxable year of the taxpayer, unless the de¬ 
pendent dies during such taxable year In 


which case such determination shall be 
made as of the time of such death;”. 

(b) Section 36 (b) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to exemptions of a 
taxpayer) Is hereby amended by striking out 
the period at the end of subparagraph (D) 
and inserting In lieu thereof a semioolofi, 
and by inserting after subparagraph (D) the 
following new subparagraphs: 

”(E) (1) An additional exemption of $600 
for the taxpayer If he Is a disabled individual 
at the close of hls taxable year: and 
"(11) An additional exemption of $600 for 
the spouse of the taxpayer If the spouse Is a 
disabled individual and If the taxpayer Is 
entitled to an exemption, under subpara¬ 
graph (A) for such spouse; and 
"(111) An additional exemption of $600 for 
each dependent who is a disabled individual 
if the taxpayer is entitled to an exemption 
under subparagraph (D) with respect to such 
dependent; 

"(Iv) For the purposes of this subpara¬ 
graph the term 'disabled Individual’ means 
an Individual who is permanently incapaci¬ 
tated in connection with normal remunera¬ 
tive employment or work by reason of a 
medically demonstrable chronic sickness or 
a physical defect or infirmity (whether con¬ 
genital or acquired by accident or illness) 
except that such term shall not include an 
Individual who is blind as defined In sub¬ 
paragraph (C) (iv). The determination of 
whether the spouse or a dependent of the 
taxpayer Is a disabled individual shall be 
made as of the close of the taxable year of 
the taxpayer, unless the spouse or dependent 
dies during such taxable year. In which case 
such determination as to the decedent shall 
be made as of the beginning of such taxable 
year.” 

Sec. 8 . (a) Section 1622 (h) (1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code (relating to withhold¬ 
ing exemptions) Is hereby amended by add¬ 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraphs: 

"(F) One additional exemption for him¬ 
self, if on the basis of facts existing at the 
beginning of such day, there may reasonably 
be expected to be allowable under section 
25 (b) (1) (E) (1) (relating to disability) 
for the taxable year under chapter 1 In re¬ 
spect of which amounts deducted and with¬ 
held under this subchapter In the calendar 
year In which such day falls are allowed as 
credit 

"(G) If the employee is entitled to an ex¬ 
emption under subparagraph (E) with re¬ 
spect to any dependent of the employee, the 
employee shall be entitled to any exemption 
to which such dependent Is entitled (or 
would be entitled if such dependent were an 
employee receiving wages) under subpara¬ 
graph (C) or (P), but only If such depend¬ 
ent does not have in effect a withholding 
certificate claiming such exemption.’* 

(b) Section 1623 (h) (1) (D) of the In¬ 
ternal Revenue Code (relating to withhold¬ 
ing exemptions in respect of the spouse of 
the employee) Is hereby amended by strik¬ 
ing out "(B), or (C)” and Inserting In lieu 
thereof "(B), (C), or (P).” 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by sections 
1 and 2 of this act shall be applicable with 
respect to taxable years beginning after De¬ 
cember 31, 1060, and the amendments made 
by section 3 of this act shall be applicable 
with respect to wages paid on or after the 
first day of the first month which begins 
more than 20 dajrs after the enactment of 
this act. 

Statement by Paul A. Strachan, Prbsioent. 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped 

1. We respectfully point out. If such deduc¬ 
tions as would be permitted under tbis bill 
are not allowed, many handicapped, now em¬ 
ployed—for the most part on small salaries 
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or wages, and because of their severe dis¬ 
abilities. obliged to travel by Individual taxi, 
instead of regular bus, street car, or train, 
faced with the rapidly increasing cost of liv¬ 
ing and transportation—will be obliged to 
give up work, entirely, go upon relief, and 
thus cause the Oovernment loss in two dif¬ 
ferent ways; one. Government income from 
present taxes paid by these handicapped; the 
other. Oovernment additional loss, by virtue 
of requiring increased relief appropriations 
to meet such situations. 

2. There are many persons in moderate cir¬ 
cumstances, financially, who are compelled to 
remain in nursing homes, hospitals, etc., for 
continuous and continual treatment and 
care. They are not, under present laws, al¬ 
lowed a fair deduction in taxea, and this bill 
is an effort to abate, somewhat, the heavy 
drain upon such persons* financial resources. 

I mention, particularly, those who are 
confined because of strokes of paralysis, cere¬ 
bral hemorrhages, arthritis, poliomyelitis, 
multiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, car¬ 
diac troubles, and other severely crippling 
ailments, injuries, or congenital defect or de¬ 
formity. 

3. One of the saddest situations today Is. 
that of parents, relatives, or others who are 
compelled to support children who are to¬ 
tally. or at least, severely handicapped. A 
case in point, known to me, is that of a 
young woman in her early thirties, whose 
husband is a disabled veteran of World War 
n, and the total Income of the family is 
$3,800 per year. The couple have two small 
children, a girl, 3% years old, and a boy, 
about a year and a half older. 

The girl Is victim of cerebral palsy and 
epilepsy. Her medical care In an institution, 
and which care is absolutely essential, costs 
not less than $250 per month, and the young 
and distracted parents, having no means 
other than the husband's earnings and his 
small disability allowance, are forced to fol¬ 
low the course of putting the girl Into this 
institution; letting her stay in a couple of 
months; then, taking her out until they can 
save up enough money to reenter her, and 
so on. ad Infinitum. There are many such 
instances to my knowledge, and certainly, the 
Federal Government does not wish to Impose 
undue stress and tribulation upon these 
otherwise willing and hard-working, patri¬ 
otic American citizens. 

4. There are cases where, a single man or 
woman takes upon himself, or herself, the 
support of a totally or severely disable per¬ 
son—generally relatives. This single man or 
woman Is not given tax allowance sufficient 
to meet the amounts expended for such 
assistance to these handicapped people. 
Since support, which, necessarily, today, 
would be quite expensive, Is in itself, an aid 
to Government, as such people, thus are not 
on relief, or dole. It is unfair that the per¬ 
son affording such support Is not allowed 
a suificient tax offset to cover this additional 
expense. 

In conclusion, H. R. 4748 Is an effort 
to deal moie equitably with handicapped 
who, today, in the face of rising costs of liv¬ 
ing, cannot meet expenses, and since the 
American people have declared that It la 
essential that all citixens who can do any 
kind of work, in this grave emergency, bo 
afforded opportunity for suitable employ¬ 
ment, that, of course, includes the physically 
handicapped. But, when they cannot, be¬ 
cause of need of using wheel chairs, or 
crutches, use streetcars, busses, or other or¬ 
dinary means of transportation, and are 
forced to use the more costly taxes, under 
present laws, the Federal Government de¬ 
nies these handicapped tax exemption for 
such expense. This bill will go a long way 
toward rectifying that Inequity. 

Also, the supporters of those who are so 
severely handicapped that they cannot care 
for themselves, should be afforded sufficient 


Federal tax exemption to afford them tax 
relief. 

Congress should Immediately approve of 
this bill, not only as a means of furthering 
employment of handicapped, and affording 
some relief to parents and others who sup¬ 
port helpless handicapped people, hut as an 
economic and humanitarian move to benefit 
the whole Nation, as well. 


The Fight Is Onrt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. X^ANE. Mr. Speaker, 1 want to 
bring to your attention the city of Law¬ 
rence, in Massachusetts, as an example 
of a community that has courage and 
enterprise. It does not **cry-baby‘* and 
depend on Federal hand-outs to take 
care of its own responsibilities. 

Lawrence has the largest woolen- 
worsted mill in the world. This is an 
industry troubled by the lack of nearby 
raw materials and in the throes of a 
technological revolution. A variety of 
new industries will have to take up the 
slack caused by the decline or migration 
of an old industry. To a city that was 
originally built around textile mills and 
geared to the manufacture of one major 
product this represents a serious test. 

Other communities, faced by a simi¬ 
lar challenge, have thrown themselves 
upon the chanty of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment In bootlicking dependence or have 
given up the struggle to become ghosts 
of their former selves. 

This cannot be said of Lawrence. Hit 
hardest by the recession of 1949, it 
bounced back, fighting the problem with 
the skill and determination of a city that 
has spirit. A labor-industry committee 
is battling to get new business for Law¬ 
rence. It will not be easy. But a com¬ 
munity tliat refuses to be licked will not 
be licked. 

Its get up and go wins the admiration 
of all those who believe in the American 
way. Even the New York Times has 
singled out Lawrence to give it an A for 
conspicuous effort. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Record an edi¬ 
torial from the Evening Tribune of Law¬ 
rence, under date of July 20,1951. show¬ 
ing how Lawrence believes in itself by 
proclaiming that “The fight Is ours’’: 

Th£ Fight Is Ours 

Lawrence Is flattered to note that the good 
gray pages of the New York Times have 
spoken appreciatively, and even a little flat¬ 
teringly, of Lawrence's efforts to make mani¬ 
fold its claims upon Industrial prosperity. 
Citing Lawrence as a typical one-industry 
city, the article, written by Mr. John H. 
Fenton, depicts Lawrence as aggressively 
seeking In every way possible to keep what 
It has while, at the same time, casting about 
for ways to expand employment opportunity 
within the city. It la not necessary to go 
Into the details of it, which are familiar to 
most Lawrenclans, but the fact that Law¬ 
rence has been represented as a community 
which is determinedly fighting Its limita¬ 


tions is. we feel, excellent publicity for 
Lawrence. 

It does not harm to have it get around 
that there is In Lawrence a resolute confi¬ 
dence that Lawrence Is not going to fall by 
the wayslde—lf human effort, human cour¬ 
age, and human intelligence can do any¬ 
thing to prevent it. This Is, of course, the 
sort of atmosphere that is highly regarded 
hy all people of energetic disposition, because 
such people thrive best In an atmosphere 
where the emphasis Is on positive values, 
rather than on negative values. In other 
words. If it is Lawrence’s purpose to Interest 
new Industry In Lawrence, a prospective 
settler would find small encouragement to 
Identify his future with ours If he encoun¬ 
tered the sort of bleak defeatism which re¬ 
fuses to admit that the sun exists because 
It has been temporarily obscured. 

It Isn’t necessary to strain after analogies. 
Of two men of equal merit, both down on 
their luck, which one would you prefer to 
give a berth on your team—the shortsighted 
one with the long face or the one with the 
fire In his eye? It’s pretty much of a rhe¬ 
torical question, of course, because, obvi¬ 
ously, there Isn’t much of a market for 
gloom. So we feel that the Times has done 
us a good little favor by calling attention 
to the fact that, while Lawrence has had its 
share of ups and downs, its buoyancy Is 
uudimlnlshed. 

Because Its name has long been Identified 
with textiles, Lawrence has had assessed 
on It a larger share of the New England 
regional problem than other manufacturing 
communities. This Imposes upon Lawrence 
a greater obligation to face the problem 
squarely and unflinchingly. Men can alter 
circumstances to suit their hopes and am¬ 
bitions by applying themselves diligently 
to the task at hand and not leaving It to 
remote agencies whose Interest In a local 
problem must of necessity be related to many 
other interests and considerations. In this 
Instance anxiety Is In Inverse ratio to dis¬ 
tance; If official Washington knows Lawrence 
as a dot on a map about which it can he 
very objective, Lawrence knows Lawrence 
as home. It therefore follows that the people 
who are best quallfled to argue the virtues 
of Lawrence are the people who have the 
most to lose If Lawrence sustains an eco¬ 
nomic loss. And that means everyone In 
Lawrence. If the enemy were at the gate 
everyone In Lawrence would subordinate 
every other concern to the more clamorous 
Issue 

The enemy may not be at the gate at 
this very moment, but he Is not so far away 
that we can delude ourselves that we are 
Invulnerable. Our vulnerability Is dramat¬ 
ically attested by the fact that our total 
prosperity could bo struck a grievous blow 
by one decision. This is something which 
we must face. This Is something which will 
not wait. We should now, this Instant, alert 
our every faculty and focus their combined 
vigor on the issue. Our local government 
and our legislators, our businessmen and 
our professional men, our labor leaders, the 
people who woik In the mills, and the people 
who work in the stores and factories shorild 
manifest by their concern that they have 
a full and deep awareness of the gravity of 
the situation. The pressure thus generated 
will at least call attention to the fact 
that Lawrence has a substantial equity in 
the country's industrial economy—«n equity 
which it does not want to relinquish without 
a fight. 

If Lawrence is now regarded as an aggres¬ 
sive community, and If this attitude of mind 
has won us favorable opinion outside of 
Lawrence, does It not follow that a greater 
aggresslvoness. deriving Its authority from 
a greater zeal, would Inspire an even greater 
regard from what Lawrence has to offer? 
It Is now nothing short of mandatory upon 
all of us to boost Lawrence in every way 
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possible. Zt is not something which we 
can afford to give a mere perZnnctory atten¬ 
tion. We have had our warning. When 
people see smoke in the distance they take 
note of It. If the smoke comes from the 
burning enthusiasm of Lawrenclans for the 
good city of Lawrence it would mean that 
here, at least, was a city where civic co¬ 
hesiveness prevailed over independent con¬ 
cerns, where unity of purpose was embarked 
upon a creative attempt to safeguard Its 
economic Integrity. It cotUd not fall to be 
impressive and It could not fall to have good 
results. 


Tidelandi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

07 LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26. 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority granted to extend my remarks 
In the Appendix to the Record, I wish 
to submit a statement by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Yorty] in regard 
to the ti^elands question, as follows: 

Santa Maroarita Watrrsmro, Calipornia 

Mr. Yorty. Mr. Speaker. I desire to take 
this moment Just to ask the Members of the 
House to Interest themselves in a lawsuit 
pending in California that has national im¬ 
plications. 

In our State the attorneys for the Lands 
Division of the Department of Justice are 
in the process of serving complaints on ev¬ 
ery person who owns land In the whole Santa 
Margarita watershed, asserting that the 
rights of the Government are paramount to 
the rights of every other user of water in 
that area, and asking that the title of the 
Government be quieted to the water which 
it asserts It owns by virtue of the national 
defense establishment at Camp Pendleton 
and by virtue of having acquired a ranch 
there called the Santa Margarita ranch. 

Those people who have scoffed at the Im¬ 
plications of the so-called tldelands deci¬ 
sions and failed to see the ultimate end of 
the theory of those cases: those who have 
felt that the theory would not be extended 
to other types of property: those people who 
have thought heretofore that the tldelands 
fight was merely some kind of a dispute be¬ 
tween the Federal Government and the big 
oil companies; those who have failed to 
understand that a fundamental question of 
the sovereignty of our States la Involved as 
well as the constitutional prohibition 
against taking private property without pay¬ 
ing for It—those people had better wake up 
and examine this water suit in California. 

Mr. Speaker, I also include in these 
remarks an article by Mr. Kimmis Hen¬ 
drick, chief of the Pacific news bureau 
of the Christian Science Monitor, pub¬ 
lished in that paper on Saturday, June 
16, 1951, as follows; 

Arms Base Stirs Water-Rioht Fight in 
West—^Farmers See Federal Intervention 
(By Kimmis Hendrick) 

Pall Brook, Calip.—Is the United States, 
under the guise of military necessity, at¬ 
tempting to usurp water rights which Cali¬ 
fornia farmers long have claimed? 

1b the United States, Indeed, attempting 
to confiscate what amounts to private prop¬ 
erty here, as one Important western news¬ 
paper editorially contends? 

These are burning questions In California 
at the moment. They are inspired by a 
water-rights suit‘filed In the United States 


District Court at San Diego by the Office of 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
naming Fall Brook and other water users as 
defendants. 

If the answer to either question is yes, It 
could mean that the United States Is at¬ 
tempting to establish. In this obscure back 
country village, a revolutionary precedent. 
For many decades water rights have been 
regarded as under State, not Federal, sov¬ 
ereignty. 

GBOWERS WARY 

Specifically and repeatedly, the United 
States Is saying that it has no such Inten¬ 
tion. But the fear that it has persists In 
these parts, and California interests strongly 
opposed to Federal Intervention In State 
affairs are echoing the fear far and wide. 

The Government's complaint says it seeks 
to determine the water rights of Its great 
marine base. Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, as 
riparian to the Santa Margarita River. In 
Fall Brook this is being taken as tantamount 
to an assertion of right to all the water In 
the river, to the annulment of rights locally 
claimed. 

At the moment, because the case has yet 
to be tried, the only thing that can be done 
objectively Is to report what both sides say 
and describe the background. 

Pall Brook Is a tiny place, friendly and 
beautiful. Tucked at the foot of coastal 
mountains. It is some 50 miles north of San 
Diego and Inland about 20 from Oceanside. 
The village and its surrounding valley have 
perhaps 10,000 residents. 

vital minority 

It may sound callous to say so, but nobody 
can call Fall Brook anything but a very 
small pebble In the pool of world affairs— 
especially when compared with Camp Pen¬ 
dleton In these days of defense urgency. 
Nobody, that is, except one who remembers, 
as the men of Fall Brook do decidedly, that 
In the American system small pebbles often 
rightly make big precedents. 

Throughout the semlarld parts of the West, 
of course, any question of water rights can 
easily become a major Issue. Here Is land 
where water has to be husbanded drop by 
drop. When it Is. deserts turn to rose gar¬ 
dens and dry valleys yield fabulous crops, 

In little Pall Brook, enterprising men have 
turned one such valley to real riches. It Is 
superb for avocados and lemons. A new 
avocado grove in this area may pay Its taxes 
the third year. One 25-acre grove, perhaps 
better cared for than most, is netting $2,000 
an acre annually. The average comes closer 
to $1,000. Lemons are almost equally 
profitable. 

CLAIMS BIG SHAHS 

Can the Government develop Camp Pen¬ 
dleton as It wants to currently without tak¬ 
ing away the water these growers, most of 
them small operators, require? The Govern¬ 
ment claims S6.000 acre-feet of water from 
the Santa Margarita, one of the growers' 
three sources of supply. This is more, actu¬ 
ally, than the river’s actual annual flow, 
which makes the suit, a civil action, look 
extraordinarily menacing to people here¬ 
abouts. 

It appears that the defendants, Including 
water users far up the river, run to from 
12,000 to 1$,000 In number. The chief de¬ 
fendant is the Pall Brook public utility dis¬ 
trict. Although It is reported that the Gov¬ 
ernment may wish to excuse many of the 
defendants, it is generally understood that 
they must all respond, or they lose their 
water rights, however the case turns out. 

COSTLY LEGAL TEST 

It costs from 150 to $100 in legal fees for 
the individual to respond. Fall Brook peo¬ 
ple say, and whichever sum is multiplied by 
13,000 or 16,000 defendants, the case prom¬ 
ises to be an expensive proposition. 

The suit has been represented as an at¬ 
tempted grab by the Government. 


The influential Los Angeles Times, which 
thinks it is, quotes the opinion that it may 
become "California's biggest lawsuit." The 
Times sees the Government's claim—^the 
complaint asserts "a paramount right"—as 
"an assertion of authority so sweeping that 
the upholding of it would result in the de¬ 
struction of the private rights and negation 
of the fifth amendment." 

SEE PIXED MENACE 

Although some might find It difficult to 
read any such menace into the complaint, 
the fear has a certain plausibility in current 
western thought. 

California Is exceedingly disturbed by the 
Federal Government’s assumption of tide- 
lands sovereignty. Important Interests also 
are disturbed by evidence that, in many 
places, the Federal Government Is trying to 
establish a new concept of water rights 
which would put them under Federal in¬ 
stead of State Jurisdiction, 

In the West, the position always has been 
that who held the water controlled the land, 
and State water law, through long precedent 
and Interpretation, has established such a 
pattern of ownership and control. 

That is why many people regard the Fall 
Brook case as crucial. They also are con¬ 
cerned about It for a further reason. For 
years. In California, the military has been 
careful to put civilian needs foremost, and 
this looks like a reversal of that policy. 

HUGE INVESTMENT 

Camp Pendleton, Its United States naval 
hospital, and the United States naval am¬ 
munition depot here occupy sites acquired 
by the Government during 1D41-4S, Includ¬ 
ing the old Rancho Santa Margarita. They 
cover approximately 135,000 acres. They 
represent Federal investment In land and 
facilities exceeding $100,000,000. 

The property was selected, the Govern¬ 
ment says, because there was no other site 
on the entire west coast so suited to the 
need. It had land enough on which to 
house and train men, ocean beach enough 
for practice in amphibious warfare, and— 
or BO It adds—water. 

Fall Brook would find Pendleton a very 
congenial neighbor were it not for the prob¬ 
lem Involved in factor three. It is the Fall 
Brook position that the Government ought 
to go elsewhere for the water. 

President Roosevelt said as much on No¬ 
vember 29, 1944—that "an emergency exists 
in the water supply of Camp Pendleton" and 
"the Colorado River offers the only available 
source." 

In 1949, marine officers and Fall Brook citi¬ 
zens sat down to confer on the whole matter 
and reached what lawyers call a memoran¬ 
dum of understanding. 

NAVY PLAN UPSET 

It provided for certain mutually satisfac¬ 
tory exchanges of water between the marine 
base and local water users. It assumed that 
extra water for the military would come from 
an addition to the aqueduct now bringing 
Colorado River water to San Diego. 

Some time after the 1949 conference, the 
Department of Justice objected to the ex¬ 
changes. It said the Navy could not give 
away water rights it had acquired by pur¬ 
chase of Rancho Santa Margarita. 

Hence the current suit. More fundamen¬ 
tally, the Government says the reason for 
the suit Is that it is not certain what Its 
rights to the Santa Margarita are. and wants 
them determined. 

Should the Fall Brook assumption prove 
correct that the Government wants more 
than this, it still remains a significant fact 
that the decision rests with the findings of 
a court of law. 

It is not pleasant, naturally, for Fall Brook 
people to have to go to court, especially 
against their Government. Their widely 
known attorney in the case, Phil D. Swing, 
accurately refers to the plaintiff as "the most 
powerful antagonist in the world." 
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WANTS AIK CLASmSD 

Zn legal language, what Is the problem 
from the Fall Brook vlewf On May 9 in San 
Diego, when Jacob Weinberger, presiding 
judge of the district court, heard and denied 
certain motions by the defendants, another 
defense attorney. Jesse R. O’Malley, put it 
like this: 

“These landowners have to know whether 
they are faced with a claim that will wipe 
out their holdings or a claim for correlative 
rights. • • •” (In other words, is the 

Government asking for all the water, or just 
Its share?) 

Speaking for the Government, which has 
sole Jurisdiction over Camp Pendleton land 
under both California and Federal law. Wil* 
Ham H. Veeder, special assistant to the 
United States Attorney General, made these 
statements of record: 

“We claim that the measure of our rights 
is the rights which we purchased from the 
Banchio Santa Margarita and the measure of 
our rights will fix our Interests as they re¬ 
late to all others on the stream. That is why 
we are here. ♦ • • 

"We readily admit that one of the most 
trying questions that will occur in this case 
is whether the United States, having bought 
a riparian right from the Santa Margarita 
River, may now use it for military purposes. 
We submit that we can. We say that Con¬ 
gress and Congress alone has the power in 
regard to those waters and that the laws of 
the State of California do not pertain to 
them.” 

OXAB DENIED 

Then Mr. Veeder declared: “All that the 
United States is seeking here is to have its 
rights adjudicated as they pertain to other 
rights, and we are not seeking to take any 
rights from anyone.” 

This seems plain. Local reaction to It 
implies a fear that it does not mean what 
It says—else that the court could find that 
no one but the Government has rights, or 
that some long-claimed local rights are not 
valid. 

This anxiety is measurably offset by the 
knowledge people around here have that 
Judge Weinberger knows the region—and is 
a jurist of marked humanitarianlsm. He 
found no reason to grant the defendants’ 
motions to the Government's case, but he 
made this promise: "This is not to say, how¬ 
ever, that the Government will be excused 
from making full disclosures and I am sure 
it has no desire to be excused.” 

That is to say, if the United States has 
a subtle purpose In this case, the Judge will 
get it out in court. Which promise, certain¬ 
ly, should reassure the Fall Brook farmers. 

CITE SAFEGUARDS 

The Fall Brook farmers make it plain, by 
the way, that they are not wanting to keep 
their water rights Just so they can be ex¬ 
travagant. They are in the forefront of San 
Diego County's fight to use every drop of 
water carefully during these drought years. 

"We Impound every drop of rain we can 
and put It down to replenish our wells," says 
George Yackey, chief engineer and general 
manager of the Fall Brook Public Utility 
District. He points to the slnall earth 
reared across little ravines and gulleys for 
that purpose. 

The Fall Brook men cherish freedom as 
they Cherish their valley. One recent Thurs¬ 
day noon when a typical group of them met 
for a Rotary Club luncheon, with the water 
problem much to the fore, they showed this 
heartily as they sang the first verse of Amer¬ 
ica before they sat down. The famlUar 
words were no mere sentiment; under the 
circumstances they sounded like the battle 
cry Of Justice: 

"Prom every mountain side 
Let freedom ring." 


Iniatioii and Deflalioii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. USHER L BURDICK 

OF NCHRTR DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REFBESENTAITVEB 
Thursday, July 26, 2951 

Mr. BURDICK Mr. Speaker, infla¬ 
tion has about run its course in this 
country. It was due to the following 
causes: 

Following World War II. when we 
should have started the process of pay¬ 
ing the cost of that war and getting our 
own house in order, our leaders, through 
the so-called bipartisan policy of re¬ 
viving the world, instead of this country, 
started on the most extravagant foreign 
policy any country has ever known. 
Our tax money was scattered to the four 
winds of the earth in rehabilitating for¬ 
eign countries and building the United 
Nations Organization and the Atlantic 
Pact to protect the world against what 
these leaders called the enslavement of 
the world by the forces of the Russian 
dictators. The power of communism 
was enlarged upon, and with it went a 
genuinely planned war scare, implying 
to the people of this country that we 
could not hope to prevent communism 
from overrunning this Nation unless we 
had the help of other countries. We 
were told how weak we were, and that 
as a last clear chance we must unite 
with other countries if we hoped to sur¬ 
vive. This scared the people more, 
which was the planned Intention. 

We scattered billions around the 
world; we were strong enough for that, 
but too weak to defend ourselves, so we 
were told. This money—this gift 
money—was used in this country by for¬ 
eign governments in the purchase of 
goods and munitions of war, and the 
price to those countries meant nothing, 
as it was gift money. Prices of every¬ 
thing ran up. For example, the British 
outbid us $30 per thousand on our sur¬ 
plus war lumber, and our own dollars 
were used by foreign countries right 
here, which had the effect of boosting 
prices. There was no limit to our spend¬ 
ing and furnishing money for foreign 
governments to spend. It meant noth¬ 
ing to them, as they were using our 
money, and not theirs. Dollars began 
to shrink in value, and the more the 
dollar shrank the more dollars we 
furnished. 

As I see the situation, we have reached 
the peak of the Inflation, no matter what 
Gonti'ols are voted by Congress. What 
will naturally follow this busted spiral 
of prices? Deflation—not inflation— 
will be our worry from now on. 

For several months now merchants in 
the large centers have put over install¬ 
ment buying to the limit, and as a re¬ 
sult the working people are mortgaged 
up for months ahead. They bought on 
time and that kept business going. Lis¬ 
tening to the radio, we can hear daily 
right now. “Come in and buy—make 
your own terms. A dollar down and as 


much time as you want to pay the bal¬ 
ance." Stores are loaded up with goods, 
but one of these days there will be no 
buyers and the buying power of the peo¬ 
ple Is gradually d^ing up. 

Taxes are the highest ever known in 
this country, and it was announced by 
the administration leaders that high 
taxes would stop inflation. This defies 
all economic laws. High taxes will cause 
deflation, but high taxes never stopped 
Inflation. 

If this bubble of skyrocketing prices 
is about to burst and we start on the 
decline, high taxes sap the buying power 
of the people. What they scrape up and 
hand over to the Government to squan¬ 
der on Its wild-goose chase to convert 
the world to our ideas of democracy 
leaves just that much less for the peo¬ 
ple to use in buying what they need. 

Installment buying will keep up a 
front for a time, but it will make the 
collapse that much more severe when 
real deflation hits. 

Already the farmers of the United 
States have lost billions In bujdng power. 
In North Dakota alone the average 
wheat crop today will bring one hundred 
and forty millions less than it did when 
we started this system of tailing up every 
country from Dan to Beersheba. All 
other crops have lost buying power in 
proportion. The first symptoms of the 
deflation period will be discovered when 
manufacturing plants cannot sell— 
and when these plants cannot sell, they 
will close. When they close, men and 
women will lose their jobs. This process 
has already started and if it were not 
for war-plant business we would be up 
against it right now. I lived through 
Just such a period in Congress following 
World War I. I have seen the time when 
15,000,000 people were out of work In 
this country. They had no buying 
power, and worse than that, they could 
not obtain food and sufficient clothing 
and housing. I have seen mothers with 
hungry children trailing through the 
congressional offices asking for food. 

Every sign points to a repetition of 
this sad experience. Nothing but a re¬ 
versal of our foreign policy and the giv¬ 
ing of some attention to conditions in 
this country will prevent a financial dis¬ 
aster. When this depression hits and 
people are not In debt they can stand 
quite a shock, but if they are in debt 
those debts cannot be paid and fore¬ 
closures and dispossessions will come 
thick and fast. 

There is no country on earth—and 
some of them have received billions from 
us for nothing—that will come to our 
rescue—for two reasons: First, they will 
not be able to help us, and, second, we 
have been advertised throughout the 
world as a Santa Claus and no country 
will think we need help. We will be 
right up against it, as we are in Korea. 
The United Nations is a great organiza¬ 
tion, with 58 or 59 countries supposed to 
be linked up. In Korea, where the 
action is supposed to be supported by 
this great organization, 52 of those other 
countries have not supplied one man cr 
onr dollar. We have lost 20 men to 1 
man lost by the entire number of other 
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nations engaged in that war, excepting 
South Korea. 

The sooner we discover that we are 
living on this earth and not in the 
clouds, the sooner we quit this policy of 
going wool-gathering to every comer of 
the world to establish for others the 
famous ‘'four freedoms,” the sooner we 
quit spending our blood and resources 
in such an asinine adventure, the better 
we shall be able to protect this country 
from an enemy, or all the enemies this 
country has. We have many enemies. 
Human nature runs in nations as it does 
in individuals. If you want to lose a 
friend loan him money. 

Suppose we had put 26 percent of the 
money we have spent on foreig*i coun¬ 
tries into the building of our own de¬ 
fenses, does anyone with common sense 
feel that we need fear any country? 
Suppose we had put half of that stagger¬ 
ing some eight hundred billions into the 
defenses of the United States in the air, 
on the sea, and on our land, would we 
now say that we cannot defend ourselves 
without the assistance of a fictitious 
United Nations? 

‘ So far as I am able to do it, I propose 
to advise the people of this country wh: t 
we are up against now, and what we will 
be up against when the sharp talons of a 
depression hit us. Would it not be ad¬ 
visable to keep a few dollars on hand for 
our own defense? 

Many millions of our people have been 
frugal enough to put money into savings 
bonds to aid them later in life. Do you 
not think we are getting close to the bot¬ 
tom of the tax barrel when we demand 
in a tax bill 20 percent of the interest 
on those savings bonds? The tax bill as 
written demanded interest on savings 
accounts, no matter how small—but the 
administration was shamed out of that, 
and the demand was given up. 

I According to the college advisers of 
the administration, a tax on savings 
bonds and accounts would stop inflation. 
I have been charged with many things, 
but I have never been charged with 
being a professor of economics. I do 
know absolutely, however, that to take 
interest on savings bonds away from the 
people will destroy their buying power, 
and loss of buying power brings on 
deflation. 


Need for Flood Control 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, J951 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following edito¬ 
rial from the Nprborne (Mo.) Democrat- 
Leader of July 13,1951; 

Dam the River ahd Dam It Now 

It Is impossible to estimate the damage to 
this community by the recent floods but it 
Win run Into thousands and thousands of 
dollars. Multiply this situation by the many 
communities of the Mississippi and Missouri 


Valley and you arrive at a figure that even 
Washington would respect. 

Many plans have been offered to control 
the rivers of the valley but none can be 
agreed upon. The most feasible plan is the 
one offered by the Army engineers to build 
a series of dams and reservoirs along the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers to hold and 
store this surplus water. Whether politics, 
big business, or both, are mixed up in this 
no decision affair should be ascertained. 

We can, and are, sending billions of doUars 
to Europe under the Marshall plan in the 
hope it will make friends and influence 
people and prevent them from going Com¬ 
munist. 

There Is no danger of the Middle West 
going Communist but the people out here 
are getting tired of toting sandbags in an 
effort to hold a weak levee only to see their 
crops and homes go floating down the river. 

The time has come to And out the views 
of your Representatives In Congress. We 
suggest you make inquiry of Senator Jambs 
P. Kbm. Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C.; Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. 0.; Repre¬ 
sentative Morgan M. Moulder, House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, Washington, D. C.; Representa¬ 
tive Phil J, Welch, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. Tell them dam the river 
and dam it now. 


GcDeral MacArthnr’t Address Before the 
Massachusetts Legislature 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following address 
by Qen. Douglas MacArthur before the 
Massachusetts Legislature: 

In this historic forum I recall vividly and 
reverently the memory of those great archi¬ 
tects and defenders of liberty who immortal¬ 
ized the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
To this section of the country men point as 
the cradle of our freedom. 

For here was established more than three 
centuries ago a declaration of rights from 
which ultimately came the constitutional 
mandate guaranteeing our civil liberties. 
Here men arose milltantly in protest against 
the tyranny of oppressive rule of burden¬ 
some taxation. Here men engaged in formal 
combat to sever the distasteful bonds of 
colonial rule. 

Here men etched the patriot's pattern 
which all races who harbored In their hearts 
a love for freedom have since sought to emu¬ 
late. Here men, by their courage, vision, and 
faith, forged a new concept of modern, 
civilization. 

Before the descendants of these early 
American patriots I am honored, indeed, to 
address this legislative assembly In response 
to its thoughtful and kind invitation. I do 
so with neither partisan affiliation nor polit¬ 
ical purpose. 

But I have been warned by many that an 
outspoken course, even If it be solely of truth, 
will bring down upon my head ruthless re¬ 
taliation—^that efforts will be made to de¬ 
stroy public faith in the integrity of my 
views—not by force of Just argument but by 
the application of the false methods of prop¬ 
aganda. I am told in effect I must follow 
blindly the leader—keep silent, or take the 
bitter consequences. 


I had thought Abraham Llnooln had 
pinned down for all time this ugly code when 
he declared: *'To sin by silence when they 
should protest makes cowards of men." 

1 shall raise my voice as loud and as often 
as 1 believe it to be in the interest of the 
American people. I ehall dedicate all of my 
energies to restoring to American life those 
Immutable principles and ideals which your 
forebears and mine handed down to us In 
sacred trust. 1 shall assist in the regaining 
of that moral base for both public and pri¬ 
vate life which will restore the people’s faith 
In the Integrity of public institutions and 
the private faith of every man in the integ¬ 
rity of bis neighbor. 

I shall set my course to the end that no 
man need fear to speak the truth. 1 could 
not do less, for the opportuntles for service 
my country has given me and the honors it 
has conferred upon me have Imposed an 
obligation which is not discharged by the 
termination of public service. 

MATERIAL BUPERIORITY CITED 

Much that I have seen since my return to 
my native land after an absence of many 
years has filled me with immeasurable sat¬ 
isfaction and pride. Our material progress 
has been little short of phenomenal. 

It has established an eminence in material 
strength so far in advance of any other na¬ 
tion or combination of nations that talk of 
Imminent threat to our national security 
through the application of external force Is 
pure nonsense. 

It Is not of any external threat that I con¬ 
cern myself but rather of insidious forces 
working from within which have already so 
drastically altered the character of our free 
institutions—those Institutions which for¬ 
merly we hailed at something beyond ques¬ 
tion or challenge—those Institutions we 
proudly called the American way of life. 

Foremost of these forces is that directly, 
or even more frequently indirectly, allied 
with the scourge of Imperialistic commu¬ 
nism. It has infiltrated Into positions of 
public trust and responsibility—Into Jour¬ 
nalism, the press, the radio, and the schools. 

It seeks through covert manipulation of 
the civil power and the media of public in¬ 
formation and education to pervert the 
truth, impair respect for moral values, sup¬ 
press human freedom and representative 
government and, in the end, destroy our 
faith In our religious teachings. 

This evil force, with neither spiritual base 
nor moral standard, rallies the abnormal and 
subnormal elements among our citizenry and 
applies Internal pressure against all things 
we hold decent and all things that we hold 
right—the type of pressure which has caused 
many Christian nations abroad to fall and 
their own cherished freedoms to languish In 
the shackles of complete suppression. 

As It has happened there It can happen 
here. Our need for patriotic fervor and reli¬ 
gious devotion was never more impelling. 
There can be no compromise with atheistic 
communism—no half-way in the preserva¬ 
tion of freedom and religion. It must be 
all or nothing. 

We must unite In the high purpose that 
the liberties etched upon the design of our 
life by our forefathers be unimpaired and 
that we maintain the moral courage and 
spiritual leadership to preserve Inviolate that 
mighty bulwark of all freedom, our Christian 
faith. 

LIKENED TO TEA-PARTT ERA 

It was the adventurous spirit of Americans 
which despite risks and hazards carved a 
great nation from an almost Impenetrable 
wilderness: which established the pattern 
for modern industrialization and scientific 
development; which built our own almost 
unbelievable material progress and favorably 
Influenced that of all others: which through 
the scientific advance of means of communi¬ 
cation closed the international geographic 
gap to permit rapid and effective trade and 
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coxnmerce among the peoples ot the world; 
which raised the living standard of the Arner* 
lean people beyond that ever before known; 
and whieh elevated the laborer, the farmer 
and the trades ma n to their rightful station 
of dignity and relative prosperity. 

This adventurous spirit Is now threatened 
as it was in the days of the Boston Tea Party 
by an unconscionable burden of taxation. 
This is sapping the initiative and energies 
of the people and haves little incentive for 
the assumption of those risks which are In¬ 
herent and unescapable in the forging of 
progress under the system of free enterprise. 

Worst of all, It is throwing its tentacles 
around the low Income bracket sector of our 
society, from whom is now exacted the major 
share of the cost of government. This ren¬ 
ders its paper income largely illusory. 

The so-called forgotten man of the early 
thirties now Is indeed no longer forgotten as 
the Government levies upon his Income as 
the main remaining source to defray reckless 
spendthrift policies. 

More and more we work not for ourselves 
but for the state. In time, If permitted to 
continue, this trend cannot fail to be de¬ 
structive, For no nation may survive In 
freedom once Its people become the servants 
of the state, a condition to which we are 
now pointed with dreadful certainty. Labor, 
as always, will be the first to feel Its fright¬ 
ful consequences. 

It Is quite true that some levy upon the 
people's earnings to pay the cost of govern¬ 
ment is tmavoidable. But the costs of gov¬ 
ernment, even discounting extraordinary 
military requirements, have risen at an ac¬ 
celerated. alarming, and reckless rate. 

Nothing is heard from those In supreme 
executive authority concerning the possibil¬ 
ity of a reduction or even limitation upon 
these mounting costs. No suggestion deals 
with the restoration of some semblance of a 
healthy balance. No plan is advanced for 
easing the cmahlng burden already resting 
upon the people. 

To the contrary, all that we hear are the 
plans by which such costs progressively may 
be Increased. New means are constantly 
being devised for greater call upon the tax¬ 
able potential as though the resources avail¬ 
able were inexhaustible. We compound Ir¬ 
responsibility by seeking to share what 
liquid wealth we have with others. 

In BO doing we recklessly speak of the 
billions we would set aside for the purpose, 
as though they were inconsequential. There 
can be no quarrel with altruism. Such has 
ever been a predominant quality making up 
the nobility of the American character. We 
should do all in our power to alleviate the 
suffering and hardship of other peoples, and 
to support their own maximum effort to pre¬ 
serve their freedom from the assaults of 
Communist imperialism. 

But when this effort is carried beyond the 
ability to pay, or to the point that the at¬ 
tendant burden upon our own people be¬ 
comes insufferable, or places our own way 
of life and freedom In Jeopardy, then It ceases 
to be altruism and becomes reckless Impru¬ 
dence. I have yet to see evidence that such 
vast outlays were preceded by the slightest 
concern for the ultimate effect it will have 
upon our own liberties and standards of life. 

HO WAT OV REPLENMHMXNT 

This Nation's material wealth Is built upon 
the vision and courage, the sweat and toll, 
hope and faith of our people. There has 
tMen no magic Involved upon which we 
might again call to replenish our denuded 
coffers. 

We can either advance upon the security 
of sound principles or we can plunge on to 
the precipice of disaster toward which we 
are now headed in the dangerous illusion 
that our wealth is inexhaustible—and can 
therefore he limltleisly shared with others. 

Xt Is argued that we must give bound¬ 
lessly If we are to be insured allies in an 
emergency. 


I reject this reasoning as an unwarranted 
oaltimny against well-testsd friends ot long 
standing. The survival of the free world is 
Infinitely more d^ndent upon the mainte¬ 
nance of a strong, vigorous, healthy, and 
independent America as a leavening Influ¬ 
ence than upon any financial aid which we 
might provide uxider our own existing, 
stringencies. 

The free world's one great hope for sur¬ 
vival now rests upon the maintaining and 
preserving of our own strength. Oontinue 
to dissipate it and that one hope Is dead. 
If the American people would pass on the 
standard of life and the heritage of oppor¬ 
tunity they themselves have enjoyed to their 
children and their children’s children they 
should ask their representatives In Oevern- 
ment: 

“What Is the plan for the easing of the 
tax burden upon us? What is the plan for 
bringing to a halt this inflationary move¬ 
ment which Is progressively and inexorably 
decreasing the purchasing power of our cur¬ 
rency, nullifying the protection of our in¬ 
surance provisions, and reducing those of 
fixed income to hardship and even despair?” 

I fear these questions, if asked, would be 
met by stony silence. For Just as in Korea 
there has been no plan. We have long 
drifted aimlessly with the sole sareguard 
against the Ineptitude of our leaders resting 
upon American enterprise, American skill 
and American courage. But once the Incen¬ 
tive for the maximizing of these great at¬ 
tributes la lost the bulwark to support our 
ftllures Is gone and the American way of 
life as we have known It will be gravely 
threatened. 

Z.KT-DOW]f m HIGH nkcxs 

Indivisible from this trend and probably 
contributory to It is a growing tendency to 
overlook certain forms of laxity in high 
quarters. Petty corruption In the public 
administration is a disease unfortunately 
common to all nations but I refer to an even 
more alarming situation. 

Men of Nl^flcant stature In national 
affairs appear to cower before the threat of 
reprisal If the truth be expressed In criti¬ 
cism of those In higher public authority. 

For example, I find in existence a new and 
heretofore unknown and dangerous concept 
that the members of our Armed Forces owe 
primary allegiance srd loyalty to those who 
temporarily exercise the authority of the 
executive branch of Government, rather than 
to the country and Its Constitution which 
they are sworn to defend. 

No proposition could be more dangerorts. 
None could cast greater doubt upon the In¬ 
tegrity of the armed services. 

For Its application would at once convert 
them from their traditional and constitu¬ 
tional role as the Instrument for the defense 
of the Republic Into something partaking of 
the nature of a pretorlan guard, owing sole 
allegiance to the political master of the hour. 

While for the purpose of administration 
and command the armed services are within 
the executive branch of the Government, 
they are accountable as well to the Congress, 
charged with the policy-making responsi¬ 
bility, and to the people, ultimate reposi¬ 
tory of all national power. 

Yet so Inordinate has been the application 
of the Executive power that members of the 
armed services have been subjected to the 
most arbitrary and ruthless treatment for 
daring to speak the truth In accordance with 
conviction and conscience. 

DISMiaSAt n DXSCCXNXD 

I hesitate to refer to my own relief from 
the Far Eastern Commands as I have never 
questioned the legal authority underlying 
such action. But the three sole reasons pub¬ 
licly stated by the highest authority clearly 
demonstrate the arbitrary nature of the de¬ 
cision. 

The first reason given was that, contrary 
to existing policy, I warned of the strategic 


relatloneldp of Formosa to American secu¬ 
rity and the dangers Inhermit in this arsaH 
falling under Oommunist control. Tet this 
viewpoint has atnoe been declared by the 
Secretary of State, under oath before con¬ 
gressional ocmmlttees, to have been and to 
be the invincible and long-standing policy 
of the United States. 

The second reason given was that 1 com¬ 
municated my readiness to meet the enemy 
commander at any time to discuss accept¬ 
able terms of a cease-fire arrangement. Yet, 
for this propOMl, 1 was relieved of my com¬ 
mand by the same authorities who since 
have received so enthoslastloally the Iden¬ 
tical proposal when made by the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The third and final reason advanced was 
my replying to a Congressman's request for 
information on a public subject then under 
open consideration by the Congress. Yet 
both Houses of Congress promptly passed a 
law confirming my action, which indeed had 
been entirely In accordance with a long-exist¬ 
ing and well-recognized though unwritten 
policy. 

Thle law states that no member of the 
Armed Forces shall be restricted or prevented 
from communlcaUng directly or indUrectly 
with any Member or Members of Congress 
concerning any subject unless such commu¬ 
nication is In violation of law or the secu¬ 
rity and safety of the United States. And 
this formal enactment of basic public policy 
was approved without the slightest dissent 
by the President. 

Is there wonder that men who seek an 
objective understanding of American policy 
thinking become completely frustrated and 
bewildered? Is there wonder that Soviet 
propaganda so completely dominates Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy? And. indeed, what Is 
our foreign policy? 

We hear Impassioned appeals that It be 
bipartisan—violent charges that sinister ef¬ 
forts are being made to obstruct and defeat 
it—but I defy you or any other man to 
tell me what it Is. It has become a mass 
of confused misunderstandings and vacil¬ 
lations. It has meant one thing today— 
another tomorrow. It has almost blown with 
every wind, changed with every tide. 

The sorry truth Is we have no policy. 
Expediencies as variable and shifting as the 
exigencies of the moment seem to be the 
only guide. Yesterday, we disarmed, today 
we arm and what of tomorrow? We have 
been told of the war In Korea that it Is 
the wrong war, with the wrong enemy, at 
the wrong time and In the wrong place. 
Does this mean that they Intend and In¬ 
deed plan what they would cell a right war, 
with a right enemy, at a right time and in 
a right place? 

If successful In mounting the North At¬ 
lantic Pact In 1953 or 1964 or at one of 
the ever changing dates fixed for Its con¬ 
summation. what comes then? Do we mean 
to throw down a gage of battle? Do we 
mean to continue the fantastic fiscal bur¬ 
den Indefinitely to our Inevitable exhaus¬ 
tion? 

MdTHXB VICTORT NOR DEVXAT 

Is our only plan to spend and spend and 
spend? Do we Intend to resist by force Red 
aggression in southeast Asia If It develops? 
Do we intend to take over commitments in 
the explosive Middle East? Do we Intend 
to enter Into a series of military alliances 
abroad? Do we Intend to actually Imple¬ 
ment by force of arms the so-called Truman 
plan? These are questions that disturb us 
because there is no answer forthcoming. 
We do want and need unity and biparti¬ 
sanship In our foreign policy—but when 
there Is no x>ollcy we can but dangerously 
drift. 

In Korea, despite the magnificent perform¬ 
ance of our fighting forces, the result has 
been Indecisive. The high moral purposes 
which so animated and Inspired the world 
a year ago yielded to the timidity and fear 
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Of our leaders as after defeating our orig¬ 
inal enemy a new one entered the field which 
they dared not fight to a decision. Ap¬ 
peasement thereafter became the policy of 
war on the battlefield. 

In the actual fighting with this new enemy 
we did not lose but neither did we win. 
Yet. it can be accepted as a basic principle 
proven and reproven since the beginning 
of time that a great nation which enters 
upon war and falls to see it through to 
victory must accept the full moral conse¬ 
quences of defeat. 

Now that the fighting has temporarily 
abated the outstanding Impression which 
emerges from the scene is the utter useless¬ 
ness of the enormous sacrifice In life and 
limb which has resulted. A million soldiers 
on both sides and unquestionably at least 
a like number of civilians are maimed or 
dead. A nation has been gutted and we 
stand today Just where we stood before it 
all started. 

The threat of aggression upon the weak 
by those callously Inclined among the strong 
has not diminished. Indeed, nothing has 
been settled. No Issue has been decided. 

This experience again emphasizes the ut¬ 
ter futility of modern war—Its complete 
failure as an arbiter of International dissen¬ 
sions. Its threat must be abolished If the 
world is to go on—and If it does not go on 
It will go under. 

We must finally come to realize that war 
Is outmoded as an instrument of political 
policy, that It provides no solution for Inter¬ 
national suicide. We must understand that 
In final analysis the mounting cost of prepa¬ 
ration for war is In many ways as material¬ 
ly destructive as war Itself. We must find 
the means to avoid this great sapping of 
human energy and resource. 

This requires leadership of the highest 
order—a spiritual and moral leadership—a 
leadership which our country alone Is ca¬ 
pable of providing. While we must be pre¬ 
pared to meet the trial of war If war comes, 
we should gear our foreign and domestic 
policies toward the ultimate goal—the aboli¬ 
tion of war from the face of the earth. 

This Is what practically all mankind—all 
the great masses which populate the world— 
long and pray for. Therein lies the road, 
the cnly road, to universal peace and pros¬ 
perity. We must lead the world down that 
road however long and tortuous and Il¬ 
lusory It may now appear. 

Such Is the role as I see It for which this 
great Nation of ours Is now cast. In this 
we follow the cross If we meet the chal¬ 
lenge we cannot fail. But no end may be 
achieved without first making a start—^no 
success without' a trial. 

ABOLISH. NOT CONTROL. WAB 

On this problem of greatest universal con¬ 
cern, unless we address ourselves to the fun¬ 
damentals w© shall get no farther than the 
preceding generations which have tried and 
failed. Convention after convention has 
been entered Into designed to humanize war 
and bring it under the control of rules dic¬ 
tated by the highest human Ideals. Yet 
each war becomes Increasingly savage as the 
means for mass killing are further developed. 

You cannot control war; you can only 
abolish it Those who shrug this off as Ideal¬ 
istic are the real enemies of peace—the real 
warmongers. Those who lack the enterprise, 
vision, and courage to try a new approach 
when none others have succeeded fall com¬ 
pletely the most simple test of leadership. 

As I have traveled through the country 
since my return, I find a great transforma¬ 
tion In America, thought to be taking place. 
Our apathy is disappearing. American pub¬ 
lic opinion Is bargaining to exert its Im¬ 
mense power. The American people are ex¬ 
pressing themselves with dynamic force on 
foreign policy. This is exerting a profound 
Influence upon the Soviet course of action. 

Pew events In the life of our Republic have 
been of more significant Importance nor 


more heartening than this rallying of the 
collective will of the American people. They 
are putting pressure upon their own lead¬ 
ers and upon the leaders of those with whom 
we are dlre.3tly or Indirectly engaged. And 
Just as It has cast Its Influence upon policy 
and events abroad It can be brought to bear 
with no less telling effect upon policy and 
events at home. 

Therein lies our best hope in the battle to 
save America—^the full weight of an aroused, 
informed and militant public opinion. I 
stated In Texas: 

“If It be that my relief was the spark 
which Ignited this great power of American 
public expression; which caused our people 
to rise above the level of narrow partlsan- 
sliip to unite In a common crusade to effect a 
spiritual rebirth In American life; which re¬ 
stored to the American people the full glory 
and dignity of self-rule under those same 
high principles and Ideals which animated 
our fathers; which restored a lost faith in 
ourselves and our free institutions; which 
provided the symbol for rallying the mighty 
forces for good throughout the land—then 
1 would be thankful, indeed, to a farseelng 
and merciful providence and could not ask 
for more.” 

We stand today at a critical moment in 
history—at a vital crossroad. In one direc¬ 
tion Is the path of courageous patriots seek¬ 
ing in humility but the opportunity to serve 
their country; the other that of those self¬ 
ishly seeking to entrench autocratic power. 

The one group stands for Implacable re¬ 
sistance against communism; the other for 
compromising with communism. The one 
stands for our traditional system of govern¬ 
ment and freedom; the other fgr a socialist 
state and slavery. 

The one boldly speaks the truth; the other 
spreads propaganda, fear, and deception. 
The one denounces excessive taxation, bu¬ 
reaucratic government and corruption; the 
other seeks more taxes, more bureaucratic 
power, and shields corruption. 

The people, as the ultimate rulers, must 
choose the course our Nation shall follow. 
On their decision rests the future of our 
free civilization and the survival of our 
Christian faith Not for a moment do I 
doubt that decision or that it will guide the 
Nation to a new and fuller greatness. Good 
night 


Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States Express Profound Sorrow Over 
the Death of Admiral Forrest P. Sher¬ 
man, Chief of Naval Operations 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1951 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
president of the Reserve Officers Asso¬ 
ciation on July 23, 1951, expressed the 
deep regret and sorrow of the reservists 
of the country to Mrs. Forrest P. Sher¬ 
man, the wife of the former Chief of 
Naval Operations who died yesterday In 
Europe. 

Col. John P. Coleman, of Dayton, Ohio, 
the national president of the group of 
70,000 Reserve officers, said: 

Admiral Sherman had the affection and 
confidence of all reserviats. His firm hand 
at the tiller of the Navy will be missed sorely. 
He was a good friend to the civilian sailors of 
the Naval Reserve and was respected sincerely 
by reservists of the other services. 


Colonel Coleman also announced that 
the ROA’s distinguished service citation 
of outstanding service to the country will 
be awarded Admiral Sherman posthu¬ 
mously. 

We had Intended to present the admiral 
with the citation when he finished his term 
as Chief of Naval Operations— 

Coleman said. 

It Is fitting and proper that his family at 
least be aware of the association's high regard 
for him. 

The distinguished service citation, 
which has been awarded only three times 
before, is the highest honor the Reserve 
Association makes to military leaders. 

The Soil Coniervation Service—What It 
Does and How 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Soil 
Conservation Service has no one en¬ 
gaged in demonstration work. That 
type of work was eliminated from Serv¬ 
ice activities when the agency com¬ 
pleted the first stage of its operation in 
1944. 

No one in the Service Is employed in 
teaching, except that some of the more 
experienced technicians spend short pe¬ 
riods occasionally in familiarizing SCS 
technical employees with the In-Service 
techniques of soil conservation. 

Eighty-five percent of the funds of the 
Service are spent for employees’ sala¬ 
ries. not for demonstration or teaching; 
but for actually going with farmers 
through their fields and pastures and 
over their idle lands, and up and down 
their gullies and eroded areas to pre¬ 
pare cooperatively with the farmer a 
blueprint, acre by acre, for the entire 
farm. If the farmer is satisfied with the 
blueprint and reaches the stage of want¬ 
ing a plan applied to his land, then 
again the technicians of the Soil Con¬ 
servation Service go out on the farm 
and help the actual application of the 
conservation job to the land. 

This kind of work has to be done 
through the instrumentality of human 
beings. It is an action program of lay¬ 
out work and technical guidance. The 
best estimates we have Indicate that 
we are still losing today around 500,000 
acres of land every year—that much 
ruined or made unfit for further imme¬ 
diate practical cultivation as the result 
of excessive erosion, which we now know 
how to prevent. I think it should be 
pointed out in this connection that the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics is 
said to have estimated that about 2 V 2 
acres of reasonably good land are re¬ 
quired to produce a minimum, adequate, 
nutritional diet per capita. Others have 
pointed out that V 2 acre additional is 
required per capita for the production 
of various raw materials of industry, 
such as cotton and fiax. At this time. 
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With the population estimated at 154,- 
000,000 (and increasing annually at the 
rate of 2,000,000), we have, according 
to estimates with respect to our pres¬ 
ent area of good cropland, only about 
3.2 acres per capita. So we have not 
Just a limited area of good cropland, but, 
in effect, a decreasing limited area. We 
must continue the soil conservation pro¬ 
gram at full speed or we will be a deficit 
Nation with respect to our supply of pro¬ 
ductive land. Getting to work on this 
basic job was delayed too long in the 
first place. Very little was done to halt 
the Inroads of erosion until the pro¬ 
gram of the Soil Conservation Service 
got under way in the early thirties. 
Our delay cost us in the neighborhood of 
100,000,000 acres of cropland. 

If our population should continue to 
Increase by 2,000.000 a year for so much 
as 10 years, and if we dilly-dally with 
our going and highly effective program 
of soil conservation, we will become a 
deficit Nation, while now we are sup¬ 
posed to be the leader of the world. 

Last year alone some 6,500,000 acres 
of land was treated with conservation 
practices. 

It is not unusual for good com land 
in the Corn Belt to lose 60 tons of soil 
per acre annually by erosion under ordi¬ 
nary farming practices. The produc¬ 
tion of this land, on the average, is now 
about 60 bushels of corn per acre. In 
other words, a ton of soil is lost by ero¬ 
sion to each bushel of com produced, or 
36 pounds of soil required for the pro¬ 
duction of each pound of grain. Assum¬ 
ing that all the stalks and cobs are re¬ 
turned to the land, it takes approxi¬ 
mately 2 pounds of ordinary Corn Belt 
soil to furnish the mineral nutrients re¬ 
quired to produce 1 pound of grain. 
Consequently, 18 times as much soil is 
lost by erosion as it takes to supply 
necessary nutrients for corn without 
soil-conservation practices. 

A relatively small percent of the total 
conservation job has been completed to 
date. The total conservation Job of the 
Nation Includes all kinds of farm and 
range land, not just a part of the land. 

Contributions are being made by many 
States and State agencies, particularly 
by the State agricultural experiment sta¬ 
tions and the State conservation de¬ 
partments. It must be remembered 
that the farmers themselves are con¬ 
tributing, as well as can be determined, 
about three-fourths of the cost of the 
job. 

Soil-conservation work Is going too 
slowly, we all agree, especially when we 
think of the annual loss of 500,000 acres 
each year, with additional damage to 
even more land. If we could, it would 
be most fortunate to finish the job 
within the next 10 years; but it probably 
cannot be finished that quickly. When 
I say finished, I mean the application of 
the needed basic conservation measures 
to the land, up to the stage of mainte¬ 
nance. The work is going much faster 
In some parts of the country than in 
others. It seems to go slower where the 
average productivity of the land is very 
much atove the average of the United 
States. Probably this is because the 
farmer in these better areas feels that 


his annual losses from erosion, while 
considerable, may not be serious enough 
to jeopardize his farm any time soon. 

In some parts of the country, the soil- 
conservation program is going much 
more rapidly because the hazards have 
been of a much more threatening nature. 
In some sections it was not difficult for 
the farmers to see that in 3 or 4 or 5 
years they would have to go out of the 
farming business if the erosion could 
not be reduced with practical measures. 
There are some counties in some parts 
of the country where conservation has 
progressed so rapidly that the fanners 
are beginning to talk about proper 
methods of celebrating the completion 
of the job—up to the state of mainte¬ 
nance. Actually, in a number of coun¬ 
ties the job of applying the basic con¬ 
servation measures have been completed 
to the extent of 80 to 90 percent. 

I am proud to say that the farmers of 
the Seventh Iowa District are in the 
forefront in effectively conserving their 
priceless soil. 


Why Shouldn’t They Be Americans? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTERS. JUDD 

OF MINN180TA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article by Blake 
Clark, appearing in the August number 
of Reader’s Digest condensed from the 
Freeman. How much longer will the 
Congress delay action to remove the last 
remnants of the worst blot on America’s 
record—discrimination against people of 
Asian ancestry just because of their 
race? How much longer will we jeop¬ 
ardize the lives of Americans by failing 
to remove the insult which denies us the 
full trust and good will of a billion peo¬ 
ple? 

Why Shouldn't Thet Be Americans? 

(By Blake Clark) 

Mrs. Nawa Munemorl is the mother of an 
American World War II hero. A grateful 
nation bestowed the Congressional Medal of 
Honor on her son, Sadao, for wiping out two 
xnachlne-gun nests and throwing himself on 
an exploding hand grenade to save his fel¬ 
low soldiers. The United States Army trans¬ 
port, Pvt, Sadao Munemort, which brought 
his regiment home from Europe, bears his 
name today. Yet Mrs. Munemorl, his wid¬ 
owed mother, Is denied citizenship by the 
country for which her son sacrinced his life. 

Mrs. Munemorl symboliBea the plight of 
victims of our outmoded immigration and 
naturalisation laws, which discriminate 
against worthy people purely on the basis 
of their race. These antiquated statutes 
give the Communists In the Far Bast a pow¬ 
erful anti-American propaganda weapon and 
damage our relatlmu with the people of 
Asia. 

The situation of somD 85,000 aliens in this 
country demonstrates the unfairness of the 
position we have taken. About 80.000 are 
Japanese: 5,000 are Koreans and Polynesians, 
with a sprinkling of other natlonaUtles. 


These residents legally entered this country 
before 1924. *rhe Immigration Act of that 
year permitted them to remain here but 
continued to deny them the rights of natu¬ 
ralization that were granted to European 
Immigrants. The sole consideration af¬ 
fecting our treatment of these long-time 
settlers Is their race. 

Sir Peter Buck, for example, a former pro¬ 
fessor of anthropology at Yale University, Is 
one of the world's outstanding scientists in 
his field. England was proud to knight him, 
but he is refused the privilege of United 
States citizenship. Sir Peter Is the son of 
an Irish father and a Maori mother. The 
fact that he is half-Maorl—and that alone— 
bars Sir Peter from citizenship in his be¬ 
loved adopted country. 

Before his recent appointment as Korean 
Ambassador to the United States, Dr. Y. C. 
Yang was a prominent Honolulu physician 
and had practiced in this American com¬ 
munity for half a lifetime. He was edu¬ 
cated in the United States, is married to an 
American, and is the father of an American 
daughter. Dr. Yang would have welcomed 
American citizenship long ago had it been 
possible. 

When Pearl Harbor was attacked, Dr. Yang 
responded immediately to an emergency ap¬ 
peal for medical volunteers to treat the 
wounded. He worked indefatlgably to save 
the lives of many American seamen. He then 
volunteered In the Hawaii National Guard. 
After being commissioned a captain and 
serving 2 weeks, he was notified that his 
services crmld no longer be accepted. As 
a Blorean, be was classified as an enemy alien. 
Ue could not serve his chosen country be¬ 
cause of his race. 

The Japanese—the largest group affected- 
have probably contributed more to America 
than any other Asiatics. Their sons formed 
the famous Four Hundred and Forty-second 
Regimental Combat Team, which probably 
received more decorations and suffered more 
casualties than any unit of similar size in 
the entire United States Army, yet these 
parents cannot become citizens. 

The abuses against those of Japanese origin 
are compoxmded In California where many 
of them live. There State law forbids an 
alien ineligible for citizenship from owning 
a farm Men who have turned acres of 
desert waste Into green, producing fields can 
cultivate the land only as hired hands. 

The California law makes it a crime for a 
Japanese alien to "enjoy, use, occupy, be, or 
remain on the land, or have a beneficial in¬ 
terest In the land. Its crops, or proceeds.” 
Temporarily In abeyance pending court deci¬ 
sion on a case, this prejudiced law has been 
BO strictly enforced in some counties that 
famlilles cannot live together. California filed 
a suit to seize the property of Mrs. Roy K. 
Hlrata, born an American citizen and mother 
of three citizen children, because her alien 
husband had helped her cultivate her farm 
and lived on it. Hlrata had to leave home 
and watch hired strangers gather the crops 
he had planted. 

Akira Iwamura was eager to get home after 
2 years with Army Intelligence in the Pacific. 
His father had bought 60 acres of good Fresno 
grape land in his citizen son's name in 1938, 
and had been taking care of it for him. Cali¬ 
fornia welcomed Akira home from war service 
with a demand that he forfeit his land—be¬ 
cause his alien parent had a beneficial In¬ 
terest In It. Akira's lawyer advised him to 
settle out of court. In exchange for the 
State’s "quieting the title,” Akira had to pay 
half the assessed value of the land to buy 
back his own acres. 

California Is not alone In making the 
racially ineligible alien run a stiff obstacle 
coxirse for his livelihood. Nowhere from the 
Padfle to the Atlantic can be be a lawyer or 
certified public accountant. Deeplte short¬ 
ages In important professions. 26 States pro¬ 
hibit his making a living as a dentist, 25 as 
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a physician, 18 as a teacher. Some 600 laws 
passed by varioiu States bar him from such 
work as a real estate or insurance agent, 
pharmacist, or civil servant. In some States 
he*cannot even accept an old-age pension, 
although money toward it may have been 
withheld from his wages. 

The Immigration Act of 1024 was passed 
to prevent a horde of foreigners from flood¬ 
ing our shores and depressing our wage 
scales. Ijegislators worked out an equitable 
system, as far as the nations of the Old World 
were concerned. It was agreed that America 
could readily assimilate 150,000 immigrants 
a year, about one-sixth of 1 percent of ouf 
population as reported in the 1920 census. 
A quota was assigned to each nation, based 
on the number of residents each had con¬ 
tributed to our population. 

But, with the exception of Persia and 
parts of Afghanistan and Russia, oriental 
nations received no quota at all. Instead, 
they were described as constituting the 
•‘Asiatic barred zone," and were told to keep 
out. According to Joseph C. Grew, former 
ambassador to Japan, it was perhaps the 
worst mistake we ever made in our relations 
with the Orient. This gross insult placed 
a potent weapon in the hands of the Jap¬ 
anese militarists. They used It to promote 
"Asia for the Asiatics" throughout the Far 
East. 

During the war the folly of asking aid 
from the Chinese while barring them as ra¬ 
cially Inferior became so obvious that In 
1943 we exempted them from the excluded 
groups. Later the bans against India and 
the Philippines were lifted. It is time to 
wipe our record clean of the remaining 
blots which mar om relations with potential 
friends and allies. 

On a recent trip around the world I heard 
repercussions of this short-sighted race prej¬ 
udice at every stop. In Bangkok a news¬ 
paperman said that Communist editors in 
the Far East constantly told their readers 
that we consider orientals racially Inferior 
and despise them. An American ol&clal In 
Rangoon declared that the Burmese ask con¬ 
stantly If the status of our "outcast law" has 
been changed. 

"The Communists,” said s Korean, “accuse 
America of fighting a colonial war here. If 
you extend us a qiiota, it will help show you 
mean it when you say we deserve equal dem¬ 
ocratic rights." In Japan the chief news 
over Radio Tokyo for days dealt with the 
hearings In the House of Representatives on 
a bill to abolish this racial clause. 

Correcting these abuses would not result 
In a large flow of foreigners into the United 
States. Japan’s annual quota would be a 
mere 185, most of the other Asiatic areas 
would have 100 each. If every excluded 
group used a full quota each year, their 
total would not equal 1 percent of our 150,- 
000 yearly immigrants. In actual practice, 
the number of arrivals would be even fewer. 
Qualifications such as literacy, health, and 
ability to earn a living would keep the num¬ 
ber of Immigrants from some countries low. 
In all we could expect each year less than a 
thousand newcomers, a comparatively infini¬ 
tesimal number. 

Public-opinion polls show that the great 
majority of Americans, Including Califor¬ 
nians, do not want any person denied citi¬ 
zenship because of his race. A bill to this 
effect, supported by church and civic groups 
and by our Departments of Justice and State, 
has three times passed the House by unani¬ 
mous vote, only to be stopped in Senate 
committee. Representative Walteh Jitod, 
well-known authority on the Far East, and 
one of the bill’s sponsors, is convinced that 
if It could be brought to the floor for a vote 
the majority of Senators would agree with 
the majority of other Americans. 

Before the end of World War n the United 
States and Nazi Germany were the only two 
major nations that used race as a test for 


naturalization. Now we alone maintain this 
discrimination. In Asia we face a well-or¬ 
ganized minority attempting to unite the 
east against us. We can show the people 
of the Orient we stand back of our national 
pledge of "liberty and Justice for all" by wel¬ 
coming worthy persons and providing them 
equality under our naturalization and Immi¬ 
gration laws. From a purely selfish stand¬ 
point. wiping discrimination off the books as 
well as out of our hearts would be worth 
more to ms in the Orient than a dozen Army 
divisions. 


Address of Secretary Acheson at the 
Opening of the Two Hundred and Fif¬ 
tieth Birthday Celebration of the City 
of Detroit 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LOUIS C.RABAUT 

or snCHIQAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I place in 
the Record the address of the Honorable 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, at the 
opening of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the city 
of Detroit, Veterans Memorial Building, 
Detroit, Mich., on Tuesday, July 24,1951: 

Looking Ahxad 

Mr. Chairman, I am honored to be here 
today to take part In Detroit’s two hundred 
and fiftieth birthday party. 

This is an occasion of importance—to our 
country and to the world, as is evidenced by 
the presence here of the distinguished Am¬ 
bassadors of Great Britain, of Prance, and of 
our next-door neighbor, Canada. Their pres¬ 
ence reminds us of the many contributions 
their countries have made to the fabulous 
growth of this community. 

We are also honored tonight by the pres¬ 
ence of Dr. Ralph Bunche, citizen not only 
of Detroit, but of the world. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, this 24th 
of July, Cadillac brought ashore his 100 men 
to build a fort where Detroit now stands. In 
the language of our reports from the front 
this might be called establishing an outpost 
In platoon strength. But this would wholly 
miss Its significance, and his own idea of 
what he was doing. 

In the narrow strait commanding the 
passage between the two great lakes of Erie 
and Huron. Cadillac saw a secure position, 
a commanding position, an economic posi¬ 
tion lor trade and commerce. And he saw all 
of this with the eyes and mind ol a pioneer— 
shrewd, aware of dangers, aware of oppor¬ 
tunities. but dominated always by the driv¬ 
ing power of an idea—the idea of discovery, 
of building, of creating, of enlarging, of leav¬ 
ing behind him something new and chal¬ 
lenging and alive—something which would 
change the whole life of man on this globe. 

To the pioneer, security came first. He 
knew the dangers beyond every bend In the 
river, behind every tree. He had seen hun¬ 
dreds of charred or smoking ruins and the 
horrors around them. He kept his equip¬ 
ment operational and his powder dry. He 
understood propaganda, although he didn’t 
know the word. Whatever the word was, it 
didn’t fool him. Most of his people made 
bullets, sharpened their cutting weapons, 
built forts and mounted guard while the 
others cleared the fields, cultivated them, 
and traded. If the military program failed 
everyone got killed. 


Cadillac was building for a future greater 
than he could have known. How little could 
be have foreseen the majestic and powerful 
community which Detroit has become, a 
sjrmbol to all the world of the New World's 
industrial might. 

We, too, are pioneers. We, too. are making 
beginnings that arch Into the future beyond 
the limits of our vision—the beginnings of 
a world secure, free and Infinitely productive. 
Like the founder of Detroit, we draw upon 
our faith in the future to meet the dangers 
of the present. 

Here In the heart of this Nation’s great 
productive power is a fitting place from 
which to look ahead to the Job that faces us 
in the world. Fur the factories of Detroit, 
built by American labor, commerce, and In¬ 
dustry, symbolize the power of American 
production which may tip the balance of 
history in our times. 

For us, as for all pioneers, security comes 
first. 

We are In great danger, greater perhaps 
than many Americans now appreciate. This 
danger is not less than it was a month ago, 
although some of us seem to think so. 

You may recall Aesop’s old fable about an 
argument between the North Wind and the 
Bun. They were trying to see which one 
could take off the coat of a man who hap¬ 
pened to be passing by. 

The Wind tried first. It blew and blew, 
and the Icy blasts made the poor man shiver 
with cold. But the more the Wind blew the 
more the man clutched his coat about him, 
and finally the Wind gave up. 

Then came the Sun. Out from behind a 
cloud It came, and shone gently and warmly. 

And the man. of his own accord, removed 
his coat. 

This fable Illustrates our present danger. 
The Icy blast of Korea made many people 
realize the need for building our strength. 
But, as soon as the slightest break in the 
clouds appeared, some of our fellow citizens 
were ready to relax Into the nearest rocking 
chair. 

In Korea. General Rldgway and his com¬ 
mand are alert against a trap. 

But are we alert against falling into a 
bigger trap here at home? Will the warm 
sunshine of a false propaganda "peace" cam¬ 
paign lead us to think that our problems are 
solved and that we can safely let down our 
defense effort? That would be a dangerous 
and costly mistake. 

Whether or not an armistice results from 
the talks in Korea, the fundamental Job 
ahead of us will not change. 

The attai.k on Korea brought home to many 
of us the readiness of the Commulsts to risk 
war. And It gave an Impetus to our arms- 
buildlng program. But It was not Korea 
alone that was the reason for our defense 
effort. 

Whether or not there is peace In Korea, 
whether our adversaries are cooing like doves 
or growling like bears, our Job remains the 
same. The threat we face remains the same. 

The world has never known a more ruth¬ 
less or more powerful challenge to the inde¬ 
pendence of nations and the freedom of men. 

The tactics of the Kremlin are flexible, and 
may change from season to season. But so 
long as Its power Is of threatening propor¬ 
tions, and so long as It does not show a will¬ 
ingness to work for a stable and peaceful 
world, the danger to us remains. 

We must move ahead steadily and firmly 
to build our strength, regardless of what 
tune the Soviet Union happens to be play¬ 
ing at the moment. In that strength Ilea 
our only security. We must not be dis¬ 
tracted from It by the swltchlng-on of a 
Russian lullaby. 

Neither war nor weakness is the way to 
meet the Soviet challenge. We will counter 
force with force, If necessary, but war does 
not solve problems—it multiplies them. 
Weakness, on the other hand, would lead to 
defeat, with or without war. Between these 
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two extremes lies a middle course, which 
seeks to block Soviet expansionism without 
war, by building an effective sirstem of col¬ 
lective secinity, and by making it strong. 
This is the course we are following. 

The Job before us—^the great rearmament 
effort of the free nations—has an \irgent 
priority, if we are to reduce the risk of war 
and pass safely through the dangers of these 
next few years. 

The danger of war and of disintegration 
will continue until the free nations have 
fully repaired their military weakness. It 
must be understood that weakness not only 
Invites attack: what is even more menacing. 
It paralyzes the will to resist and makes for 
political disintegration. 

The massive effort which is just now gain¬ 
ing momentum in our country and among 
our allies to btiild up our armaments is not 
an endless job, nor one without limits. It 
has specific goals, both as to amounts and 
as to time. 

What we are building Is an adequate de¬ 
terrent force against military atack. We al¬ 
ready have the means to guarantee that a 
general military attack against us would be 
costly to the aggressors Wo must now 
achieve a force of sufficient size to make it 
plain that such an attack could not succeed. 

How big does this force need to be’ Our 
best military experts, working together with 
those of nur allies, have developed strategic 
plans which estimate the numbers of men, 
planes, tanks, guns, and so forth, which we 
and our allies need to insure that a Soviet 
attack upon us could not succeed 

We do not have to match the Soviet armies 
man for man, or gun for gun, since our mis¬ 
sion is to deter, not to attack, but we have 
a long way to go before wc reach a safe 
deterrent level. 

Communist armed forces at present total 
some 9,000,000 men The Soviet Union has 
more than 4.000.000 men under arms. Chi¬ 
nese Communist forces exceed 3,500.000 men 
The European satellite regimes have nearly 
1,000,000 men 

The Soviet Union has more than 200 di¬ 
visions. fuiJy mobilized. In addition, the 
Soviet Union has a trained reserve of mas¬ 
sive proportions The Soviet air force Is 
the world’s largest in peacetime, with more 
than 20,000 first-line aircraft, a large pro¬ 
portion of which are jets of excellent qual¬ 
ity. 

What these figures mean for us is that we 
have a long way to go before we can breathe 
more easily. 

Let’s look at what we are doing to reduce 
As quickly a.s we can this risk of war. 

First of all, wc are building strength at 
the center. We are mobilizing the great 
strength of the United States so that we will 
have readily available forces, and a produc¬ 
tion base that will enable us to expand rap¬ 
idly if necessary. 

Within the past year, we have advanced 
the timetable of this effort, but it is still 
short of what we must do. If we are to 
meet our minimum goals, we will have to do 
more than we are now doing And it may 
be nece-ssary to raise our sights to higher 
goals. 

This is a Job which needs to be done co¬ 
operatively with our alllGE We cannot do 
It alone, or without an effective organiza¬ 
tion of the total allied effort. Side by side 
with our defense program at home, there¬ 
fore. we are helping to build a force In being 
In Bhirope. 

Under General Elsenhower, the integrated 
force of the North Atlantic Treaty Organl- 
eation has been moving rapidly from a paper 
organization to the beginning of a real de¬ 
fense system. The command structure is 
fuxictlonlng; actual divisions are under his 
oommand; new divisions are being formed 
and trained; the nucleus of his tactical air 
forOA la conducting maneuvers. A program 
for expanding the network of allied tactical 
jUr bases in Europe has been launched. 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
has come to grips with the problem of devel¬ 
oping the military production potential of 
Western Europe. We are working together 
to lick the financial problems, the raw ma¬ 
terial problems, and the many other prob¬ 
lems which must be overcome in the process 
of building strength together. 

We are greatly encouraged by the progress 
our European partners are making In 
strengthening their unity of operation. 
Many of us do not realize what progress has 
been made toward European unity In just 
the past 2 or 3 years. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Idea of pooling 
military strength Is a revolutionary peace¬ 
time accomplishment. At Paris, several of 
the European nations are now in conference 
seeking to carry this principle further for¬ 
ward by establishing a single European de¬ 
fense force We are deeply concerned with 
the success of this conference, and we are 
doing all that friendly cooperation can do 
to help it succeed. 

This effort Is of a piece with the bold vision 
and promise of the Schuman plan—which 
win pool the coal and steel Industries of 
Western Europe. 

The vasi, free market of the United States, 
which allows raw materials and human 
f kills to be used efficiently, has shown ii.s 
the value of breaking down local trade bar¬ 
riers. We do not have one automobile in¬ 
dustry In Texas and another In North Da¬ 
kota and another m Florida. We build steel 
mills and parts factories and assembly 
plants wherever they can efficiently serve 
the entire country, without regard to state 
lines The Schuman plan Is a step in this 
direction In Europe. 

Bv sxich steps as this and the propored 
Euiupean defense force, we believe that our 
European partners can continue to move 
toward gieater unity and greater strength. 

Although our joint progress toward an ef¬ 
fective defensT force in Europe has been con¬ 
siderable, It is not enough, when measured 
against the goals that are necessary to In¬ 
sure our common safety. No one can be 
satisfied with the progress so far made. A 
greater effort is required, from us and from 
our allies. This effort must be measured ac¬ 
cording to our economic capacities since 
economic health is an Important foundation 
for defensive strength. 

Along with our effort at home and In 
Europe, we are also seeking to build other 
situations of strength in Asia, the Middle 
East, and other parts of the world, as a bul¬ 
wark against further advances of Communist 
imperialism. 

’The treaty of peace with Japan will be 
taking concrete form In a little more than 
a mouth, and it will be followed by security 
treaties with japan, and with Australia and 
New Zealand. These are In addition to our 
long-standing commitments to the Philip¬ 
pines, whoso security is as much our concern 
as the defense of our own land. 

What we are now doing, in this total effort 
at home and In various parts of the world. Is 
building up the capital equipment of a de¬ 
fense system. We started with very little, 
and several years of very hard effort ere be¬ 
fore us—even harder than we have yet put 
forth. 

But the greater our effort now. the more 
rapidly will we pass through the present 
period of maximum danger. 

When we have achieved our goals, when 
we have acquired the capital equipment of an 
adequate defense, we must not again be 
foolish enough to destroy It. to relax our 
guard. Once the capital cost has been met, 
military expenditures and military aid pro¬ 
grams will be substantially less. Once a level 
of defense has been achieved which should 
deter any power from plunging the world 
into war, the task will shift from creating 
defenses to maintaining them. But they 
must be maintained, and fully maintained. 


Until we reach that point, it .would be as 
dangerous to relax our effort as it is to fall 
asleep in a blizzard. This is something we 
must all of us understand thoroughly, so that 
no one will be able to lull us or divide us. or 
in any way keep us from building the 
strength and unity which spell safety for us. 

When we have a stout shield of defense, 
our problems will change, and become mote 
manageable So long as the Soviet regime 
remains what It Is—-committed to the aim of 
world communism directed from Moscow, 
dedicated to a fundamental hostility agaln%t 
states that are not subservient to Its will— 
we cannot ever afford to become less vigilant 
of our freedom. 

The danger of war may be reduced, but 
the struggle will continue The Soviet threat 
is much more than a military one. and we 
can expect that the effort to subvert free 
peoples, to lure them into captivity with 
empty promises of a better life, will go right 
on 

’Therefore, we must continue to offer real 
leaderrhlp toward the kind of life that peo¬ 
ple want. Behind the protection of our 
military shield, we can increase our coopera¬ 
tive efforts toward higher living standards 
and toward economic development. 

We would also be able to give much more 
help in other problems beside those created 
by the Soviet Union—In such problems as 
Brl.se from the awakening of the vast popu¬ 
lations of Asia and the Middle East, and their 
deolre for national self-expression and for 
the improvement of their conditions of 
living 

Our practical help to the people of the 
Middle East, of Asia, and ol Latin America 
can he both to their interest and to ours 
For It is crucial to the future peace of the 
world that these turbulent and dynamic 
forces emerge in forms that will be construc¬ 
tive and truly progressive 

W© are the natural allies of these peoples 
We have with them a common Interest in 
peace, in progress, and in freedom We can 
enter with them into a partnonhlp of peace. 

As we carry forward these activities, and 
as we maintain our military shield, the 
temptation for the other side to use force 
will be reduced. Instead, they will be mote 
willing to begin the peaceful adjustment of 
some of the lesues. It will be to their, and 
to our, self-interest to do so. 

We are of course prepared to undertake 
such adjustments at any time We would 
welcome any genuine opportunity to reduce 
the level of tension in the world—but we 
must always be alert against the baited hooks 
of phony propaganda 

The ultimate purpose of all these efforts— 
whether military, economic or political—Is 
to bring a realization in the Soviet Union 
that no one power is going to dominate this 
world, and that It would be foolhardy for any 
power to try to do so. 

When this realization sinks hoir.'» in Mos¬ 
cow. we can begin to hope for those chani'^es 
in the Soviet regime which will make for a 
more peaceful world. 

What sort of changes do we need to look 
for? 

It Is not that we want to compel other 
countries to adopt our form of government 
or o\ir economic system What we are con¬ 
cerned about is whether their system Is one 
which inevitably attempts to dominate other 
people. 

If the Soviet Union Is to become a friendly 
member of the world community—^within 
the meaning of the Charter of the United 
Nations—there must be real evidence that 
the soviet rulers have renounced their hope 
of world domination, their dedication to the 
forcible overthrow of other governments, and 
the isolation of their people from the outside 
world. 

No one can now predict how or when such 
change may come about. We must be pre¬ 
pared for the possibility that it may take 
many years. 
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We know that many strains and tensions 
exist within the Soviet world. We know that 
such things as the perpetual mobilization 
of the people, the suppression of national 
freedom In the satellite countries, the in¬ 
evitable frictions of police-state rule, all 
must have, over a period of time, a significant 
effect. Ultimately, these factors, when added 
to the rea'ia tlon of the MTemlln that in¬ 
timidation, falsehood, and the sowing of con¬ 
fusion can be neither successful nor profit¬ 
able. may bring about a change in the So¬ 
viet system, which, In turn, will reduce the 
fear of war In the world. 

The Soviet rulers are aware that we shall 
have to overcome difficulties of our own in 
the meantime. The maintenance of even 
a limited mobilization level also puts strains 
on us The Communists are counting on 
these strains to make us tire of oiu: burdens, 
to break o\ir nerve, to bring about our col¬ 
lapse, to break down our economic system, 
and to weaken our political institutions. 
They stand ready to profit by any weakness 
which we might show. 

But we confidently believe that time Is on 
the side of freedom so long as we make 
good use of it. We can meet the test of 
time better than they can. We have faith 
that free societies can outlast, outproduce, 
and outbuild a police state, and can better 
stand the tensions of partial mobilization. 
We of the free world have geography, re¬ 
sources, manpower, and moral values on our 
side. So long as we also hove a firm and 
resolute will, we shall come out on top. 

This is the picture of what we face. The 
prospect may be hard and long. It may 
mean many more aaorifices for us, more 
shortages, higher taxes. But there is no 
easier way through the dangers of the pres¬ 
ent If we shirk It, the alternatives are war 
or surrender. 

You all rema^ivber the poster which said: 
"Uncle Sam needs you.*' And the linger of 
Uncle Sam pointed at each of us. and fol¬ 
lowed us. This, too, is a Job for all us. 
There Is no man or woman in America so 
important, or so unimportant, that he can 
shrug his shoulders and say: "Let somebody 
else do It." Whether you work with a wrench, 
a gun, a hoe, or a pencil, you are an Impor¬ 
tant part of this Job. 

Today as In the time of Cadillac, the real 
strength of our free society in an emergency 
is that the Individual free men and women 
pitch in and deliver the goods. 

Make no mistake about It—this Is an emer¬ 
gency, an emergency as great as any our 
country has ever faced. 

We shall need a new birth of patriotism, 
above our personal Interests and our party 
loyaltles—a patriotism which Is strong 
enough and mature enough to Inspire us 
for the long haul. 

We shall need the kind of faith that gave 
courage and strength to the pioneers of 
America. 

We need a faith that can look ahead and 
see a Job that may take years, which surely 
will take patience, moderation, restraint, 
steady nerves, and lots of effort—a faith that 
will say: "We can do It." 


Question of the Week 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July U, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, If our 
United Nations allies are ready to accept 
Red China into membership, what does 
Secretary of State Acheson do? 


Price-Control Regulntions 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent and leave to extend 
my ov'n remarks in the Record and in¬ 
clude therein a letter from B. W. Har¬ 
wood, owner and operator of the Har¬ 
wood Hotel. Camdenton. Mo., I first state 
that I favor and have su’^ported and 
voted for the bill to extend the Defense 
Production Act, and all other proposed 
acts of Congress to provide for the pre¬ 
vention of exorbitant and inflationary 
prices. However, regardless of our acts 
and passage of such laws, the bureau¬ 
cratic administrators formulate and 
promulgate such ridiculous, impractical, 
and complicated orders, rules, and regu¬ 
lations thereunder, which Irritates and 
agitates the people and destroys the ef¬ 
fective purpose of the price-control laws 
passed by Congress. The following let¬ 
ter from Mr. Harwood is an example: 

Harwood Hotel, 
Camdenton, Mo., July 16.1951. 
Hun. Morgan Moulder, 

House Office Building, 

Washington. H. C. 

Dear Mr. Moulder: Ab you know, I have 
owned and operated the Harwood Hotel 
Resta'orant here In the Missouri Ozarks lor 
the past 20 years. We have quite a business 
here and folks drive here from miles around 
to enjoy our good country food. 

It now looks like all the folks are going to 
be powerful disappointed when they get here 
If all these regulations 1 have been getting 
from Washington mean anything. 

Here Is what people like me are up against. 
I v:ould like to have your Ideas as to what 
I should do. I hate to close the place up 
but I can’t operate under the present rules 
and regulations. 

For example, I quote a miscellaneous 
amendment from Coiling Price Regulation 
25, amendment 1. This seems to deal with 
the deckle on a piece of corned beef. It 
says, "The hard fat along the sternum edge 
(the area on the bone side of the brisket 
which is adjacent to and directly under the 
sternum bone) of the boneless brisket shall 
bo trimmed level with the honed surface of 
the brisket and to within ^ inch of the 
lean lying between this hard fat and the 
border of the skin surface fat." This amend¬ 
ment also states. "The web muscle (full Up) 
shall be left attached with the thin narrow 
edge, trimmed to expose the narrow portion 
of lean meat.” 

Now, Mr. Moulder, after reading that one, 
I am sure In a fog. 1 showed it to my cook 
and right then and there she threatened to 
walk out on mo, and good country cooks are 
hard to get these days. She said she had 
no idea where the sternum bone on a piece 
of corned beef Is located and neither do I. 
She also said that if the web muscle had to 
be left attached t the Up it sure would not 
look like much on the blue-plate special. 

You will also note on this regulation 25, 
amendment 1, a great deal of reading about 
udders »nd tails. We have never done a big 
udder or tall business, but maybe we could 
try. I wonder how a big Juicy udderburger 
would appeal to the customers. L can Just 
hear the children saying, "Mtulder, can X 
have anudder udder?" 

It looks like the days of the good old 
country ham and red-eye gravy will just be 


a pleasant memory. The customers will have 
to be satisfied with a good portion of baked 
tall. 

I notice there are still some things we can 
serve, however. You wilt note in regulation 
14. amendment 3, dated May 18. 1951, It 
says—1 Luote under item 36—"Excluded are 
truffles, capers, canned snails, sugar. Easter- 
egg dye, and rattlesnake meat." 

So when you next come in to see me, better 
brace yourself. Looks like you are due fsr 
a big dish of canned snails, truffles, and 
rattlesnake meat. There is nothing better, 
1 guess, than a big, rare rattlesnake steak. 

Now you know me pretty well. Please 
write to me and tell me. Am 1 going crazy? 
Or maybe someone else is wrong. 

Yours very truly, 

B. W. Harwood. 


C. J. Ryan, Secretary to Congrei traen 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 

OF COHNECnCUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning as I came into my office, my 
secretary handed me an excerpt from 
last night's Star. A glance at the head¬ 
ing provided the shocking news that a 
friend of many years would visit me no 
more. I first became acquainted with 
Charles Ryan when I came to George¬ 
town as a student in the fall of 1926 and 
I made the first visit to my Congress¬ 
man. At the office of Congressman Rich¬ 
ard Freeman. I met his secretary. Mr. 
Ryan, and during the course of my 
studies which coincided with his secre¬ 
taryship. Charley, as we all knew him. 
accommodated me many times with 
books, documents, pamphlets, and data 
which were most helpful to me. This 
friendship grew closer when I came to 
Washington as a secretary and Mr. Ryan 
visited me since he was a constituent of 
my boss. As fellow secretaries we had 
worked closely together and when I be¬ 
came a Member of Congress Charley 
Ryan was among my frequent callers and 
one who always brought helpful sugges¬ 
tions. The article to which I referred 
at the outset gives a r^sum^ which I de¬ 
sire to have included with these remarks 
as it will tell to many of Charley's friends 
on the Hill about his untimely demise 
and relates his association with the vari¬ 
ous Members of the House whom he had 
served during these years. I noted at the 
funeral this morning a delegation of 
secretaries and our former colleague, 
Harve Tibbott, with whom Charley had 
sealed a bond of loyalty and friend.shlp. 

C. J. Ryan, Secretary to Congressmen 

Charles J. Ryan, 54, secretary to several 
Members of Congress during the last 28 years, 
died Monday after a e-month illness at his 
residence, 3726 Seventeenth Street NB. 

A native of Connecticut, Mr. Ryan first 
came to Washington as a secretary to the 
late Representative Richard P. Preeman, of 
that State. Born and reared In Stonlngton, 
he was In the real-estate and insurance busi¬ 
ness before coming here. 

Mr. Ryan was with Mr. Freeman for 10 
years. He later served as secretary to Rep¬ 
resentatives Dr. William L. Higgins, of 
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Connecticut (1033-37), Harve Tlbbott, of 
Pennaylvanla (1089-49), and Robert W. Kean, 
of New Jersey (1040-50). 

While secretary to Representative Shot- 
ban, Republican, of Illinois, this year Mr. 
Ryan was farced to retire because of 111 
health. 

Mr. Ryan attended the National Univer¬ 
sity Law School and Georgetown University. 
He received his law degree from George¬ 
town in 1930. 

He Is survived by his widow, Mrs. Esther 
O’Connor Ryan, of the home address. 

Prayers will be said at 0:30 a. m. tomor¬ 
row at the residence. Requiem mass will be 
at 10 a. m. at St. Francis De Sales Catholic 
Church. Burial will be In Fort Lincoln 
Cemetery. 


Hitler’i Heritage Stalin’s Undoing 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 

or NSW JiaiOTT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Hitler 
rattled his saber, drew it, fell on it, and 
died. Stalin holds Hitler’s saber. It 
will prove his undoing. 

The diplomacy of the United States 
has placed the Communists in a tough 
spot in the Far East. I should like to 
quote an editorial in the Bayonne Times 
dated Tuesday, July 24.1951: 

Thx Rb2>s' Dilemma 

The diplomacy of the United States, about 
which It is eternally fashionable for Ameri¬ 
cans to be shy and deprecatory, has placed 
the Communists in a pretty tough spot In 
the Par East. When they return tonight to 
give their answer on whether negotiations or 
war will proceed they have a choice between 
(1) breaking off the negotiations on what 
Is obviously a trumped-up issue, and (2) 
knuckling under on still another point. 

The no-forelgn-troops question is a 
trumped-up issue because It has been a 
Communist demand from the first day that 
Malik returned to the Security Council last 
August. At that time he got the United 
Nations answer, that the UN cannot pull Its 
troops out of Korea until Korea's neigh¬ 
bors, China and the Soviet Union, prove 
they can be trusted. The answer is still 
the same, and the Communists know It. If 
on June 23 Malik made his proposal on the 
cease-fire at the thirty-eighth parallel with 
such a condition as this In mind, then the 
Communists have plainly been trying to 
attain by trickery what they have been able 
to get by neither war nor diplomacy. If 
the war is resumed because of a breakdown 
on this point, It Is hard to believe that even 
the most loyal Communists will miss the 
fact that here, again, we have had a case of 
Communist double-dealing. 

But suppose the Communist negotiators 
troop back to Kaesong tonight to yield on 
this point. Then their situation Is differ¬ 
ent, but still bad. The Communists thought 
they were being smart when they led the 
people of the Soviet Union. China, and the 
captive countries to think that the United 
States and the UN were suing for peace. 
But if they now yield on the troops issue, 
as they yielded before on making Kaesong 
a neutral city and on the admission of UN 
reporters, what becomes of all their big talk? 

Maybe It's time for us to be a little less 
defensive about our foreign policy. Perhaps 
we can even afford to brag a little. 


The Port of Now York-New Jersey 
Authorky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 

or NEW JOTSET 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESBNTA’nVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Port of New York Authority should be 
renamed the Port of New York-New 
Jersey Authority because so many of its 
operations take place on the land and 
coast of New Jersey. The time has ar¬ 
rived for this not-so-benevolent share¬ 
cropper, the Port of New York Author¬ 
ity. to consider the economic welfare of 
the people of New Jersey and especially 
those of Hudson County. 

I refer to an article on the port of New 
York in the June 1951 Issue of Fortune 
magazine. It renders high praise to the 
efSclency of the personnel on the Port 
Authority, but It scolds the city of New 
York for falling asleep at the switch of 
progress and letting its port facilities go 
to pot. Baltimore and Philadelphia are 
outpunching New York for new shipping 
business. The people on th» Jersey 
shore line are victims of New York’s port 
going to seed. 

If the name of the Port of New York 
Authority were changed to include New 
Jersey, I am certain the port of New York 
would straighten up and fly right. 

Mr. Speaker, I Intend to develop this 
topic from time to time. 


Know Your Waterways 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix to the Record, I wish to submit 
an article by the Marine News, of New 
York, published in the Washington Post, 
of even date, as follows: 

Know Tour Wattowats—A Look at the 
Recoso 

Sites were chosen along the Delaware 
River recently for two great new steel plants. 
Already one of the busiest inland waterways 
of the Nation, the Delaware is becoming a 
greater national asset with each passing 
year. The proposed deepening to Trenton 
will add tremendously to its usefulness. 

Tows of more than 6,000,000 gallons of 
petroleum products from along the Gulf In¬ 
tracoastal Waterway are reaching Industry 
and private consumers along the entire 
Misslsslppl-minols waterway system as far 
north as the Chicago, and St. Paul-Mlnne- 
apolls areas. The improved Monongahela 
River is tremendously important to the 
Pittsburgh steel-making area. The Great 
Lakes waterway s^rtem, with its locks, har¬ 
bors, and connecting channels. Is the great¬ 
est waterway asset In America. The im¬ 
proved St. Marys, St. Clair, and Detroit 


Rivers are the busiest waterways In all the 
world. With a season of only 7 to 8 montba 
they each handle more than twice the com¬ 
bined tonnage of the Suez and Panama 
Canals. Every American ship and navy yard 
Is on a Federal waterway. 

The Gulf Intraeoastal Waterway grows in 
Importance year after year. Of 36 United 
States ports handling more than 8,000.0000 
tons of cargo annually, 10 are along the Gulf 
Intraeoastal Waterway. Houston, with Its 
66-mlle deep-water channel to the Gulf, Is 
the third largest port in the Nation. 

These are but a few examples of some Im¬ 
portant present-day waterways, parts of 
which at one time or another were dubbed 
by some as pork-barrel projects. Provision 
for their construction and maintenance 
was Included In a bill which Is derided year 
after year as the "pork barrel" river and 
harbor bill. (Marine News, New York, N. Y. 
George H. Palmer, president and publisher.) 


Informatioii Specialist, YHiat’s That? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 9, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, you re¬ 
member the period when undertakers 
beca;ne morticians and painters be¬ 
came Interior decorators. About the 
same time, newspapermen became in¬ 
formation specialists. 

In the Federal Government, publicity 
men decided that this was a good title 
to mask propaganda. Today, no Federal 
agency is complete without a goodly 
number of Information specialists who 
pound away at typewriters, whir the 
mimeograph machines, and pour out 
“dope” by the newsprint ton to an 
eagerly waiting world. Nine-tenths of 
tl^eir elusions get into the nearest 
w^astebasket. 

A joint conference committee on ap¬ 
propriations has recommended a 25-per- 
cent reduction in budget estimates for 
salaries paid to Government press 
agents and information specialists. 
In one department alone, the Pentagon 
Defense Department and armed services 
ofQces have an annual payroll of 
$J.484,853 for these specialists. This is 
an Increase of mure than $1,000,000 in 
the last year. Five hundred and twenty- 
live people are on the payroll in this 
department of public relations, 200 more 
than last year. Besides this the Army 
and Air Force in the last year have dished 
out $6,868,000 to private business for 
advertising and promotion purposes. 
This includes the distribution of hand¬ 
outs to newspapers, magazines, radio and 
TV stations. One drive costing $66,000 
in a single contract was directed at in¬ 
fluencing the ladies to Join the services. 

Isn't it about time we stopped wasting 
money for purposes like these? The 
Army. Navy, and Air Force don't need 
propagandists. They have written their 
record in American history. There is no 
sense in creating nice, soft Jobs for some 
people at our expense. 
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The Southweeteni Power AdminittratioB: 
A Coie History in Plnnder by Boreaucratt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTK H. JUDD 

or ICINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from Economic Trend Line Studies: 

Thb Southwestern Power Administration: 

A Case History xn Plunder bt Bureau¬ 
crats 

To those who follow closely congressional 
appropriation hearings, it has been evident 
for many years that bureaucratic officials, In 
a great many instances, are much more Inter¬ 
ested in expanding their personal power 
than in performing a public service. Con¬ 
gressmen. even though they desire to protect 
the public Interest, do not have the time or 
the facilities to carefully consider the hun¬ 
dreds of requests for funds. This situation 
permits unscrupulous public officials to re¬ 
quest unreasonable appropriations, thus ag¬ 
gravating the serious problem of governmen¬ 
tal waste. A good case history of this 
plunder is provided in the development of 
the Southwestern Power Administration and 
its entourage of lawyers, engineers, and bu¬ 
reaucrats who seek ever greater domination 
over the electric power industry in Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 

In order to appreciate the background of 
the current situation, it is necessary to go 
back to the Rural Electrification Act of 1936. 
This was a very sound piece of legislation 
and had the approval of farmers, farm asso¬ 
ciations. and several private utility com¬ 
panies. The act provided for loans to co¬ 
operative associations organized to furnish 
electric energy to those rural areas not re¬ 
ceiving central station service. The provi¬ 
sions carefully excluded any Federal agency 
or bureau from using funds to enter into 
competition with local borrowers or private 
industry. No generating plants or trans¬ 
mission lines could be built without the ap - 
proval of the proper State regulatory body. 
It was clearly the Intent of Congress in this 
law to confine rural electrification to home 
rule and protect existing private electric 
Industry. 

The Flood Control Act of 1944 was another 
law pertaining to the generation of power. 
This legislation was enacted to enable the 
War Department to dispose of incidental 
electric energy generated at multiple-pur¬ 
pose dams where the primary function was 
flood control, Irrigation, or navigation, 
Again, Congress set up In the law adequate 
safeguards for private utility firms. Rates 
charged for power were to be high enough 
to provide for all operating expenses, amorti¬ 
zation. and Interest on the projects All 
funds collected were to be turned over to 
the United States Treasury in a trust fund 
in order to assure that taxpayers in Maine, 
Florida, and California would not have to 
subsidize cheap electricity in the Midwest. 
The Department of the Interior, which was 
authorized to dispose of the power, was spe¬ 
cifically prohibited from building or acquir¬ 
ing transmission lines except where such 
lines were necessary to make power available 
to appropriate agencies. 

Despite the specific limitations on bureau¬ 
cratic action and the protection afforded to 
private electric facilities in these two laws, 
a concerted move has been under way for 10 
years to cripple private companies and satis¬ 
fy the greed of public power fanatics. In 


1941 the Rural Keetrlfteation Admlnlatra- 
tion and the Fedeml Works Agency, together 
with certain elemente In the White Houee. 
literally stole Pensacola Dam from its right¬ 
ful owner, the State of Oklahoma (over the 
protests of the State's governor) and pro¬ 
ceeded to build 193 miles of transmission 
lines to serve an area already served at Lake 
Catherine. Ark. Mr. Douglas O. Wright, pres¬ 
ent Administrator of the Southwestern 
Power Administration was placed in charge 
of Pensacola Dam. 

In 1943, when dams at Norfolk In the 
northern part of Arkansas and Denison Dam 
on the Red River between Oklahoma and 
Texas were completed, the Southwestern 
Power Administration by presidential edict, 
was established with Mr. Douglas O. Wright 
as Administrator. Also, in 1943, prior to the 
passage of the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
with its provisions for depositing all funds 
derived from the sale of power in the 
Treasury of the United States, the bureau¬ 
crats succeeded in getting a very Innocent 
sounding amendment passed to Public Law 
216, Seventy-eighth Oongressi first session. 
This amendment provided for a continuing 
fund of $100,000 to be made available to the 
Southwestern Power Administration "to de¬ 
fray expenses in connection with emer¬ 
gencies and to provide for continuous serv¬ 
ice." During the period from 1943 to 1960, 
it was not necessary to spend 1 penny out of 
this "continuing fund" as all expenses of the 
Southwestern Power Administration were 
provided by annual appropriations by Con¬ 
gress. 

By 1940 the bureaucrats and their political 
cohorts evidently felt that the time was ripe 
to smash completely the legal restraints 

laced on them by Congress and destroy the 

uslness managed electric companies. In 
that year, the Department of Interior bra¬ 
zenly came before Congress with its request 
for its so-called comprehensive plan cov¬ 
ering the area of Arkansas. Oklahoma, and 
parts of Missouri. The plan called for an 
expenditure of $223,000,000 in Federal funds 
for the construction of 18,000 miles of trans¬ 
mission lines and some 860,000 kilowatts of 
steam generating capacity. 

Fighting for their right to continue in 
business, the electric utility companies ap¬ 
peared before Congress in opposition to the 
plan, pointing out that it would duplicate 
every foot of transmission line of the twelve 
companies supplying the area and place the 
Government directly In the power business. 
Congress refused to enact the plan, but per¬ 
mission was granted to build one transmis¬ 
sion line connecting the Norfolk and Deni¬ 
son Dams. The project cost $7,500,000 com¬ 
pared with the request of $223,000,000. 

Undaunted, the Department of Interior 
came back to Congress in 1947 and requested 
$30,000,000 for transmission lines. The De¬ 
partment officials confessed they had over¬ 
stepped their authority in asking for the 
original grant. They were so sorry for 
their request. Congress again refused to 
grant funds. However, in 1949 the appro¬ 
priation was pushed through Congress with 
the aid of F'alr Deal legislative support. 
Also, In the same appropriation bill, an 
amendment was introduced to raise the con¬ 
tinuing fund of the Southwestern Power Ad¬ 
ministration from $100,000 to $300,000. 
There was absolutely no need lor this action. 
A continuing fund is promptly replenished 
as soon as expenditures are made, and when 
such a fund becomes a part of an appropria¬ 
tion bill, payments may amount to billions 
of dollars per year. In essence, It Is a blank 
check to its beneficiary. 

Now the Department of Interior and the 
Rural Electrification Administration were 
prepared for a battle of extermination against 
private power companies. Through the ef¬ 
forts of the National Rural Electric Coopera¬ 
tive Association supercooperatives were 


formed In Missouri. Arkaneae, and Okla¬ 
homa. Various loans In the order of $10,- 
000,000 and $20,000,000 were requested by 
each of these cooperatives from the Rural 
Eilectrlfloatlon Administration. Some loans 
were made to construct generating capacity 
of three to eight times the requirements of 
members. Also, thousands of miles of trans¬ 
mission lines were projected. Contracts were 
entered into between these supercooperatives 
and the Department of Interior, providing 
for the sale of the entire output to the De¬ 
partment of Interior (Southwestern Power 
Administration). To all intents and pur¬ 
poses, both the generating plants and the 
transmission lines upon completion become 
the property of the Southwestern Power Ad¬ 
ministration. This scheme was contrived 
despite the specific disapproval of Congress 
under the provisions of the Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Act of 1936 and the Flood Control Act 
of 1944. In passing, it should be noted that 
the contracts between the cooperatives and 
the Southwestern Power Administration pro¬ 
vide for rates about 6 percent higher than 
existing rates of private utility companies to 
these same cooperatives. 

The only block to date in this nefarious 
alliance to plunder the Federal Treasury and 
ruin private Industry is the certificate of 
convenience and necessity which must be 
Issued by the Arkansas Public Service Com¬ 
mission. Final action, as of this writing, 
has not yet been taken on the application. 

This story constitutes one of the boldest 
plans ever placed in operation by greedy 
bureaucrats to use Federal funds to expand 
their own power and influence. The propo¬ 
sals and actions have been arbitrary and 
against the clear Intent of the law. Millions 
of dollars have been spent and appropriated 
without consideration of economy or Justifi¬ 
cation for service. 

Mr. H. Stephen Rnushenbush, a distin¬ 
guished Socialist and former head of the 
Power Planning Division of the Department 
of the Interior, made this pronouncement: 

"While the long-time aim of the liberal 
and radical groups is the abolition of the 
profit system for private use, our present 
strategy should be to take every opportunity 
to prove that there is something better than 
the profit system. Within the next 10 years 
we are going to have a chance such as we 
have not had In the last 40." 

Then, after the completion of the social¬ 
ization of the electric utility Industry: 

"We must force our experts on agriculture, 
trusts, coal, power, subways, housing, milk, 
etc., to tell us correctly which the next steps 
are end Identify ourselves with their suc¬ 
cess." 

Undoubtedly. Mr. Raushenbush's state¬ 
ments are still shared by some members of 
the Department of the Interior. They are 
also shared in Moscow. 

The story of the Southwestern Power Ad¬ 
ministration is a story of socialism in action. 
It Is also a chapter In greed and power hun¬ 
ger of bureaucrats and their self-seeking 
lawyers and engineers, the public servants 
paid by American taxpayers. 


Earl Warren’s Record Makes Him Popular 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1951 
Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, a Gal¬ 
lup poll recently conducted **lroin Maine 
to California" showed that, if Governor 
Warren, of California, and President 
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Truman were running for President. 
Warren would get 62 percent of the votes, 
and Truman would get 29 percent, the 
remaining voters being undecided. 

Among independent voters, where a 
candidate must get his votes to win, War¬ 
ren would get 53 percent; Truman would 
get 18 percent; the remaining votes be¬ 
ing undecided. 

Why this line ^wlng? It is because 
of Governor Warren’s magnificent rec¬ 
ord as a public official; attorney general 
and Governor. He has handled the prob¬ 
lems of California with consummate 
skin during 10 trying years when Cali¬ 
fornia’s population was increased by 
4,500,000. His appointments were good; 
he got along with the legislature; he bal¬ 
anced the budget; he set aside a sizable 
sum of money for a “rainy day”; in short, 
he did such a good Job that the people 
returned him to the governorship three 
times by overwhelming majorities. He 
attracts a tremendous vote because he 
is an outstandixig executive and he has 
the human touch as weU. The over¬ 
whelming majorities which Warren has 
received Indicate the confidence the peo¬ 
ple of California, of all shades of politi¬ 
cal opinion, have in his record as Gov¬ 
ernor. 


Executive Requests for AppropriatioBs— 

Proposed Amendmeut of Legitlalive 
ReorganixatioB Act of 1946 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH CO’MAHONEY 

or WTOMmo 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 27,1951 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Baltimore Sun of July 26, 1951, carried 
an editorial commenting most favorably 
upon the bill introduced recently by the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc¬ 
Clellan] and the Junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. MoodtJ to amend the 
Legislative Reorganization Act with the 
purpose of holding Government expend¬ 
itures to a minimum. Both the bill and 
the editorial deserve the attention of the 
Senate, and 1 ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Plan to Conserve the Taxpayer and His 
Dollar 

The latest congressional effort to get on 
top of the legislative budget problem Is 
S. 913 which Senators McClellan and 
Moody are pushing. Technically the new 
bill would be an amendment to the legisla¬ 
tive budget section of the Iieglslatlve Re¬ 
organization Act of 1946. Its purpose is not 
as ambitious as the full-dress balancing of 
expenditures with revenue contemplated In 
the Reorganization Act. What Messrs. Mc¬ 
Clellan and Moody are trying to establish 
is merely a Joint comnalttee to exercise a 
sharper selectivity In the OongreMlonal Judg¬ 
ment of appropriation requests from the 
•xecutive branch. 

The problem at which the Senators are 
shooting Is inherent in the nature of our 


Government. The executive agencies tend 
to be manned with more or leae permanent 
personnel. The hot shots at the top of these 
agencies and the specialists in the lower 
echelons have years of experience in their 
field. The best of them are always under 
temptation In the defeoAe of pet projects 
to to hoodwink the less seasoned Con¬ 
gress people who come and go with for¬ 
tunes of elections. 

The result Is that Congress, under always 
heavier pressure to economise, sometimes 
doesn’t know where the really soft apots In 
proposed spending schemes are to be found. 
Across-the-board cuts of 6 percent or 10 
percent are often necessary and might well 
continue to be necessary under the new 
McClellan-Moody plan. But the Messrs. 
McClxllan and Moody hope that by a more 
selective examination of executive requests 
they might be more able to spot waste and 
so protect the really useful spending plans. 

So the McOlellan-Moody Joint commit¬ 
tee would be drawn from the Senate and 
House Appropriation ComDolttees, and armed 
with a permanent staff of budgeting experts. 
These specialists would have the seasoning 
and the experience to stand on equal terms 
with the permanent experts from the agen¬ 
cies. They would have sweeping powers of 
Inspection of agency records and estimates. 
The hope Is that they would in time meet 
the executive-branch experts on their own 
ground and signal their Congressional prin¬ 
cipals when to use the ax on the phonier 
spending proposals. 

All such schemes are an effort to tighten 
the historic legislative control of the purse 
strings. In a time of $60,000,000,000 bud¬ 
gets with $90,000,000,000 budgets looming, 
the public will demand the most careful 
study of all these plans for conservation of 
the taxpayer and his dollar. 


Aiiiitance to Foioiga Countries and the 
Kem AmeDdment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

or MISSODRl 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 27, 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “They’re Lions at Home,’’ pub¬ 
lished in the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening 
World-Herald of July 20. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tkey'ri Lions at Home 

Some weeks ago Congress passed the so- 
called Kem amendment which forbids the 
administration to extend American economic 
aid to countries which carry on trade behind 
the iron curtain. 

The purpose of this amendment was clear. 
Congress wanted to serve notice on the bene¬ 
ficiaries of American hand-outs that hence¬ 
forth they will not be allowed to work both 
sides of the street. They will uot be per¬ 
mitted to accept free merchandise from the 
United States and then pass it along, in the 
channels of trade, to countries which are 
avowed enemies of the United States. 

The administration fought this amend¬ 
ment bitterly. It contended that such a 
law would cramp the style of the advanced 
thinkers who dole out America’s bUllona 
overseas, and would make It impossible for 
them to act In acoordanoe with their un¬ 
paralleled wisdom. 


So Congress made a oenoewlon. Zt pro¬ 
vided that the ban could be set aside In any 
Bpedflo Instance certified by the National 
Security Council. 

Shortly after the Rem amsndmsnt was 
passed the NBC took advantage of this pro¬ 
vision in an astonishing way. It set aside 
the entire amendment for 90 days. And at 
the same time It announced that two coun¬ 
tries—Austria and Norway—had been 
granted permanent exemptions. 

This week the NSO certified another per¬ 
manent exemption—^for India. 

The reasons offered in this instance were 
truly remarkable. 

The NSC set forth that the recent food 
loan to India had made that country more 
friendly to the United States, and that cut¬ 
ting of aid now would “reverse the trend.” 
And it added, completely dead-pan, that: 

“It is not likely in any case that India 
would adapt its trade policies to obvious 
American pressure.” 

Here is another revelation of Washington's 
appeasement mentality. As has been the 
case in Blorea since that war began, America’s 
spokesmen are afraid to stand stoutly and 
proudly for the interests of this Republic— 
for fear they may hurt the feelings of some 
other nation. 

And In each Instance the men reaponelhle 
are the same. The Messrs. Truman, Aoheson, 
and Marshall are the authors of the sooth- 
Ing-slrup policies toward Red China, and 
they are also the dominant members of the 
boaid which now Is quaking at the thought 
that India mAy be displeased by what the 
Congress In Washington has done. 

Congress, representing the people, took the 
view that nations which trade with the 
enemy are doing great harm to the United 
States and to Its soldiers at the front—and 
that certainly the United States should not 
subsidize this trade by way of Its foreign- 
aid program. 

That was and is a reasonable view. We 
think beyond question a majority of the 
people would rubscribe to it, and would want 
to se^' the Kem amendment firmly enforced. 

But these men In Washington, who are so 
excessively timid in the face of the enemy, 
become brave os lions when confronted with 
congressional opposition. 

In this case they are taking advantage of a 
safety-valve clause In a law passed by Con¬ 
gress. In order to brush aside the plain will 
and Intent of Congress. In effect they are 
taking the law-making power into their own 
hands on the grounds that they know best. 

Administrative arrogance of this sort is 
nothing new In Washington. And this, we 
surmise, will not be the last instance of It 
unless Congress cracks down hard. 


Sales of Narcotic Drugs to Teen-Age 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 27,1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, July 25, the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Crime Commit¬ 
tee [Mr. O'Conor] Introduced on behalf 
of himself and the other members of 
the committee, including myself, a bill 
(S. 1900) to provide an increased penalty 
for the sale of narcotic drugs to persons 
under 17 years of age. This bill was 
referred to the Senate Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee. Our colleague’s comments on 
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this subject may be found on page MI07 
of the CoNQiiissiONAL Rscoas. 

I can think of few subjects on which 
the American people are undoubtedly 
more unanimous In their ccmvlctlons 
than that of eliminating the human 
vampires who feed on the blood of teen¬ 
age youngsters by selling them hablt- 
tormixig drugs. If ever there was a vi¬ 
cious breed of individual whom society 
should punish it is these adults who lead 
youngsters down the horrible path of 
dope addiction. 

Editorials all over the Nation have 
commented on this subject and on the 
Senate Crime Committee’s expose of 
dope traffic as it affects our children. I 
have in my hand two such editorials 
from Wisconsin papers. The first is an 
editorial from the Racine, Wis., Jour¬ 
nal-Times of Tuesday, July 10, entitled 
”Oet the Narcotics Sellers.” The second 
is an editorial from the Thursday. July 
19, issue of the Manitowoc Herald-Times 
entitled "Kill That Rattlesnake.” This 
editorial comments in particular on a 
campaign which is being waged by the 
Wisconsin Aerie of the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles against the narcotics traffic. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these two editorials be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Recine (Wia.) Journal-Times of 
July 10. 19511 
On THE Nakcotic Bxixxrs 

For the teen-age victims, it began as a 
lark—an excursion Into the unknown, like 
the first ride on a roller coaster. Or It 
started as a challenge—the proof of daring 
BO they could keep up with the crowd and 
not be called a "square.” 

Then the roller coaster became something 
they couldnt get off. In place of "squares” 
they became "Junkies,” "mainlinera,” and 
other names In a strange doped-up Jargon 
that Is Anally beginning to shock America. 
Instead of a lark, it was a down-bill ride 
with little chance of anything at the end 
but tragedy. 

These were the youngsters the Nation sud¬ 
denly became aware of after their stories 
were aired in New York and later before the 
Senate Cslme Investigating Committee In 
Washington—stories of kids who but for 
the grace of Ood could be ours. These were 
the kids enmeshed In the growing drug peril, 
addicts whose lives are pretty sure to be 
ruined no matter what we do for them now. 

How did It happen? Some blame it on a 
general break-down in family life. Others 
say It starts In the slums and breeds on de¬ 
linquency, or that the new American credo 
has put too much emphasis on "being ac¬ 
cepted by the gang.” 

All of these Ideas, added together, are only 
part of the answer. The big factor Is that 
the stuff that makes dope addicts Is avail¬ 
able—as available, in many cities, as loe 
cream and candy. 

How can we stop it? By going to work on 
the real dope fiends. The fiends aren’t the 
ones who use marijuana, heroin, and 
cocaine; they're too smart. They sell It. and 
the customers have to keep coming back for 
more and more, until they will do almost 
anything—as the customers themselves have 
testified—to get the "stuff.** 

The fiends are the pushers, who like to get 
their customers young, because teen-agers 
are susoeptlble, and once they get started, 
will get other teen-agere to go along with 
them. United States Narcotics Commlsslon- 
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er Barry J. Analinger figures there are 10,000 
youthful addicts now, triple the number 
alnoe 1960. The fienda—the pushern—are 
willing to give away saxnplca. the evidence 
ehowB, to get another steady euetcuner. 

For the peddlers itls Ug huslnees. And 
the overhead le low; overhead In this case 
being the price the peddlers have to pey 
when they're nabbed. Axudlnger points out 
that the average sentence, up to now. has 
been 16 months. What srlth pardons, 
paroles, and commuted sentences, a peddler 
regards punishment like that as a vacation. 

What would happen if we go tough? The 
same thing that happens when the rats find 
there's poison around the corn crib. In St. 
Louis. Ansllnger point out. an IB-year aen- 
tence lor a convicted peddler started the 
reel of them running out at town. 

Other things would help. too. Although 
Ansllnger doesn't agree, many experts put 
up a sound argument for education—a oare- 
f\illy planned program to drive home to our 
youngsters the horrible facts of dope. And 
it's only merciful that we take steps to pro¬ 
vide hospitals where those who have already 
been vlctlmixed can be treated, even If the 
treatment Is only a dim hope for escape 
from the nether world of addiction. 

There’s a chance for the rest of our chil¬ 
dren. There are laws pending in Congress 
and In many States that would require mini¬ 
mum sentences of 2, 6, and 10 years for first, 
second, and third convictions of drug ped¬ 
dlers. There's even a proposed Federal law 
with a death ^nalty for peddlers who sell 
to minors. 

We hope Congress was listening when the 
teen-agers spilled out their stories of the 
lark that turned out to be a roller coaster 
on the road to horror. 

[From the Manitowoc (Wls.) Herald-Times 
of Thursday, July 19, 1951) 

Kiu. That Rattubmaxj! 

A committee of WlB<K}nsln Eagles, beaded 
by Judge Albert R. Schmidt, of Manitowoc, 
has embarked on an ambitious Job—stamp¬ 
ing out the Illicit trade In and use of nar¬ 
cotics and dope. This is a program that 
Bhould send every Wisconsin dtlxen, regard¬ 
less of whether or not he Is affiliated with 
the Eagles, fiocklng In wholehearted support. 

And Bfanitowoc can well feel proud of Its 
former county municipal Judge for 28 yeans, 
Albert Schmidt, who was the leading figure 
in the drafting of the proposals to kill this 
rattlesnake. Judge Schmidt, always a 
leader In programs ai community welfare, 
has taken on a real battle this time, and 
every man and woman In the Nation should 
consider It their civic duty to Join In the 
crusade against this terrifying monster— 
Illicit narcotics. 

The recent newspaper stories concerning 
the alarming Increase In the use of dope, 
particularly by high-school youngsters In 
the overcrowded majOT cities of the United 
States, have been nauseating. 

We have read of despicable characters 
who reap a rich harvest plying their Illegal 
dope trade among boys and girls ranging as 
low as 13 and 14 years of age. Think for a 
moment what you would like to have done 
to any moronic ghoul who started your teen- 
aged boy or girl off down the path of physical 
and mental destruction on the needle. 

Now read closely the proposals for punish¬ 
ment of convicted narcotics criminals as sug¬ 
gested by Judge Schmidt’s Eagles commit¬ 
tee. They provide Ufe imprisonment and 
death—and without probation or suspension 
of sentences by our courts. 

The Eagles program also provides room for 
every thoughtful man and woman—inter¬ 
ested in maintaining a strong Americar—to 
Join in the crusade against ikqpe right In bis 
and her home community. 

It should be, and must be. the duty of all 
to fall In line with Wisconsin Eagles In this 
tremendous Job of public welfare. And It 


muBt be done at once. Sometime hi the fu¬ 
ture may be too late. The dope menace is 
that serious. 


Necetiily of FlooMoBtroI Projecki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

or TXXAX 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Fridaw, July 27.1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texaa. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Rrcord a statement made today before 
the Subcommittee on Army Civil Func¬ 
tions of the Senate Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], re¬ 
garding the necessity for appropriations 
for the construction of flood-control 
projects. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mr KERR of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, 
the destruction caused by floods at Kansas 
City and in nearby areas of Kansas, Mis¬ 
souri. and Oklahoma in the past few weeks 
is fresh in the minds of the members of this 
committee. 

You have heard this disaster described as 
the work of a flood that comes once In a 
hundred years, but 1 want to say to this com¬ 
mittee that some place In that area Is bit by 
Just such devastation almost every year. It Is 
not uncommon for a large part of our total 
annual rainfall to hit the earth in a few 
hours on the heels of months of drought. 
Sometimes these rains fall upon the north¬ 
ern part of the Arkansas-MlsBOuri Basin in 
Kansas and drain into the Missouri River. 
Sometimes they fall on the southern part of 
Kansas and drain Into the Arkansas Valley, 
flooding the fertile lands of northern and 
eastern Oklahoma as they go. 

One of the tributaries of the Arkansas 
River which carried the great Kansas rains 
into Oklahoma this year was the Neosho 
which damaged a doaen Kansas cities before 
It reached Miami. Okla., where 8,000 people 
were forced to leave their homes. The dam¬ 
age In Miami and Ottawa County alone Is 
estimated at $6,000,000. 

Another Kansas-Oklahoma tributary of 
the Arkansas Is the Verdigris, which had al¬ 
ready this month destroyed thousands of 
acres of promising crops In Kansas and Ok¬ 
lahoma, and flooded several cities before the 
rains came which brought devastation to 
B^ansas City and the areas along the Missouri 
as well. 

A third Is the Chlkaskla. This year we 
have had floods on all three, on the Arkan¬ 
sas. in western Oklshoma. and at Waurika 
in southern Oklahoma, too. 

Out in Oklahoma people ask me why our 
Government cannot do something to protect 
them If It has so many billions to spend for 
the protection of people across the seas I 
believe that the members of this committee 
feel about this Just as I do, and the big 
question In your minds is: How can we go 
forward with a program of flood-control work 
at the same time that we are faced with an 
International situation which threatens to 
engulf the entire world? 

My answer to that question Is this: 

First, there are flood-control projects on 
which the Congress has taken three steps- 
authorization. planning. Initial const: uc- 
tion—but which have been halted because 
the International situation. 
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Second, there are projeote on whloh the 
Congress has taken two steps—^authoriza¬ 
tion and planning. 

Third, there are projects on which the 
Congress has taken the first step—authoriza¬ 
tion. 

1 believe that Congress must continue to 
advance these projects. 

In the first group, the people of Okla¬ 
homa and Arkansas are Interested In a vital 
project on the Verdigris River—Oologah. 
The Army engineers tell us that had Oologah 
been built it would have this year saved 
crops worth 12,700,000 In its own valley. 
This is nearly 10 percent of what it will 
cost to build—and there have been five 
floods on the Verdigris in Oklahoma in the 
last 10 years, each of which has been as 
ireat or greater than the biggest flood on 
ihe river this year. 

The floods on the Verdigris are so com- 
non that only the highest of the bottom 
ands are farmed. Oologah would protect 
14,000 acres of the richest land in the world 
:rom most floods, and when it is built the 
annual value of the crops in that valley 
ivhlch it will protect will be not (2,700,- 
)00, but, at least, (10.000.000. We are ad- 
idsed that construction of Oologah can go 
Forward in an orderly manner for 18 months 
before any steel Is needed. The expansion 
>f the steel industry which Is now In prog- 
‘esB will be completed by the fall of 1952, 
md the present pinch relieved. 

In the second group of projects, those 
authorized and planned but not started. 
Kre Oklahomans have a keen Interest in the 
Toronto Dam on the main stem of the Ver¬ 
digris In southern Kansas. Toronto should 
be started, and as much work done as is 
possible without entering the competition 
tor steel at this time. 

Over In the Kansas River Valley, I am In¬ 
formed, the proposed Tuttle Creek Dam is 
in the same class with the Toronto Dam on 
the Verdigris. 

I I believe General Pick has advised this 
committee that any flood-control program 
for Kansas should Include them both. Al¬ 
together there are at this time three reser¬ 
voir projects In the recent flooded section 
completely planned and ready for construc¬ 
tion money: Oologah, Toronto, and Tuttle 
Creek. 

I In the third group—authorized but not 
yet planned—are six comparatively small 
Kansas dams which mean much to us in 
Oklahoma. Four of these—Strawn, Council 
Grove. Marlon, Cedar Point—are on the 
Neosho. Two—^Neodesha and Elk City—^are 
on the Verdigris. 

We In Oklahoma believe that Strawn 
should come first because, had it been built, 
we would not now be faced with the terrific 
Job of rehabilitation at Miami, Okla. 

1 Mr. Chairman, there is another and im¬ 
portant reason why work should go forward 
as rapidly as possible on Oologah and Toron¬ 
to. The people who live on the reservoir 
sites are entitled to be paid for their land 
so that they may move to their new homes. 
They have been put on notice as to the Gov¬ 
ernment's intentions. Neither public agen¬ 
cies nor private citizens can afford to make 
adldltlonal investments which they know will 
be flooded when the dams are built. Few 
private buyers want land which they know 
is soon to be condemned by the Govern¬ 
ment. These people are caught In a blighted 
area, and common decency calls for us to 
treat them Justly. 

Recently, we who represent the States of 
Arkansas and Oklahoma directed attention 
of this committee to the critical situation 
at Braden's Bend on the Arkansas River at 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas line. Here is a place 
of potential tragedy because caving banks 
are about to divert the larger flow of the Ar¬ 
kansas Into the channel of the Poteau, a 
smaller tributary. When this occurs—and It 


will soon do BO unless prevented—fioodwa- 
ters will take with them not only thousands 
of acres of fertile land, but also rail and 
road bridges and parts the Industrial area 
of Fort Smith. 

We cry lor flood control on the upper 
reaches of these streams, but we would not 
have you forget the need of Immediate ac¬ 
tion down stream where these floodwaters 
must be contained. 

Bank stabilization at Braden's Bend and 
other critical points In Arkansas where rail¬ 
road bridges and gas and oil pipelines are 
threatened, will take no critical materials, 
nor Is it a costly work If taken In time. 

Measured by the benefits, all of these pro¬ 
posed projects are profitable public Invest¬ 
ments—not pork barrel or give away. In the 
potent words of the Kansas City Star "The 
Time To Take Action Is Now." 

Gentlemen, the elements do not wait for 
us. The people of our section need flood 
protection now. We have seen the two 
greatest floods in the history of eastern 
Oklahoma hit Fort Smith, Ark., on the Okla¬ 
homa border witbln the span of a few days. 
Members of the Senate who flew over St. 
Charles, Mo., when the Missouri was at its 
peak this week, carrying 600.000 cubic feet 
a second past that point, saw a great flood. 
Yet not once but twice in 1043, In a mat¬ 
ter of days, the Arkansas carried more than 
800.000 cubic feet a second from Oklahoma 
into Arkansas and took with it 23 human 
lives and did hundreds of millions of dol¬ 
lars damage to private and public property. 
No matter how many problems we may have, 
I do not see for the life of me how wc can 
ever with a clear conscience fail to do what 
Is required to achieve adequate flood control. 
The greater our needs for production, the 
more important it Is we be prepared to meet 
them. 

We can go forward with construction that 
does not take steel now. We can complete 
the planning Job. For Oologah we can save 
at least 1 year. For Tuttle Creek, and To¬ 
ronto, we can save two. For Strawn and 
other authorized dams In Kansas, we can 
save three. 

There is a tendency In talking about flood- 
control projects to confine ourselves to the 
cold, economic aspects of the problem. But 
I was struck by a remark made by our new 
Governor of Oklahoma, Johnston Murray, In 
talking to members of the Public Works Com¬ 
mittee when they were In Oklahoma. 

You know Governor Murray has had about 
the same experience In the first few months 
of his administration that 1 had as Gover¬ 
nor 8 years ago. Then as now, soon after the 
legislature adjourned the State was hit by 
a tremendous flood. I wont Into the flooded 
areas and saw the human misery which goes 
along with economic desolution. Governor 
Murray has done likewise and his remark 
about what he saw is very Important. He 
told us he had observed It Is the little peo¬ 
ple who suffer most when their homes and 
their crops are taken by the floods. No one 
can see such misery and ever forget It, Mr. 
Chairman. We must see to it that this does 
not happen again. 


Election in Finland 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON, KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, July 27,1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, all 
Americans were highly gratified to read 
in the press the recent articles about the 


election in Finland, in which the out¬ 
standing anti-Communlst public official 
in Finland was elected to the Parliament. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record two news¬ 
paper editorials in regard to the contri¬ 
bution which Finland is making In the 
direction of freedom. 

There being no objection, the editori¬ 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Finland Stands Firm 

The Finnish election results are In and 
they indicate little change In the country's 
political complexion. The Social Democrats 
have edged out the Agrarians as the leading 
party, but no one party is strong enough to 
form a government by Itself. Finland's Com¬ 
munists did not Increase their vote and are 
no nearer power than they were before the 
election. 

All this may seem prosaic and unexciting 
at first glance, but closer scrutiny reveals a 
good deal more. Basically the election rep¬ 
resents a defeat for the Soviet Union and fur 
the "progressive" forces in Finland It has 
so ai-dently supported. The Soviet propa¬ 
ganda barrage against Finland’s non-Com- 
munlsis these past few months has been in¬ 
tense Indeed, Implicitly carrying threats of 
what may await that tiny country if it does 
not elect leaders more to Soviet liking. 
Within Finland the Communists have been 
handsomely financed and have been able to 
stage an election campaign far out of pro¬ 
portion to their previously demonstrated 
numerical strength in the population. They 
have been aided by discontent over rising 
inflation. Yet despite all this their position 
After the election is essentially unchanged. 
They represent a secondary political power, 
significant more because of their servitude to 
and relationship with the U. 8. S. R. than 
because of their internal strength. 

The Finnish people have stood firm where 
a nation with weaker nerves and less cour¬ 
age might have surrendered. Their exam¬ 
ple should not be lost upon the nations of 
Western Europe, most of them much larger 
than Finland and in less perilous geographic 
position vis-A-vis the Kremlin’s armed 
forces. 

Finland and Neighbor 

One of the mysteries of Soviet foreign pol¬ 
icy has been the Kremlin’s dealings with its 
northwestern neighbor. Finland. Finland 
has a common border with the Soviet Union 
stretching from the QiUf of Finland 800 
miles north to the Arctic Ocean. Twice In 
the past 12 years Finland and Russia have 
been at war—In 1939-40. when Russia at¬ 
tacked the Finns, and again from 1941 to 
1944, when Finland served as a base for the 
Nazi attack on Russia, At the war's end the 
feeling in the west was that from now on 
the Kremlin would keep a tight grip on 
Finland. 

Oddly enough, this has not been entirely 
the case. True, the Russians have dictated 
Finnish foreign policy—^Moscow kept Hel¬ 
sinki from joining the Marshall plan, and 
the two countries have a treaty of "friend¬ 
ship and mutual assistance." But In do¬ 
mestic matters Finland is no satellite. De¬ 
mocracy flourishes and anticommunism Is 
pronounced. The Government Is a centrist 
coalition led by the Agrarian Party. Most 
Finns sense that the Soviet Is a threat to 
their independence, but It Is a danger they 
have grown accustomed to and do not worry 
about very much. 

ELECTIONS WERE FREE 

Last Monday and Tuesday Finland held Its 
triennial national election for the 200-mem¬ 
ber Eduskunta (Parliament). Although the 
Russians contributed to the Communist Par- 
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ty campaign. Moscow did not Interfere with 
the voting. The election was free, the ballot 
secret. Following Finnish custom, the chair¬ 
men of each election district first turned the 
ballot boxes upside down to show they were 
empty. Half a doaen parties competed. The 
main Issues were domestic—taxes, state sub¬ 
sidies. Government spending, and. probably 
most Important, high prices. 

The Government parties and the Conserva¬ 
tives lost seven seats to the Commimlsts, 
chiefly. It was believed, because of discontent 
over the rising cost of living. But the CP 
Is still In third place; It was unable to regain 
the strength it won 6 years ago. Moreover, 
the Finnish voters showed their Independ¬ 
ence of the EDremlln by electing to the Edu- 
skunta Russia's bftte noire, Valnoe Tanner, 
former leader of the Social Democrats, who 
was Imprisoned at the behest of the Soviet 
on charges of drawing Finland into World 
War IZ against Russia. 

Finland's present Government will now re¬ 
sign and a new administration will be elect¬ 
ed—presuxnably from among the centrist 
parties. The Communists are already de- 
mandlzxg key Cabinet posts, but most ob¬ 
servers predict they will not get them. On 
the other hand, the new Government, what¬ 
ever its composition, is expected to continue 
Finland's policy of guarded friendship to¬ 
ward Russia. 


Coft Upon Rossia Heavy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S.J. CARNAHAN 

or MisBotmx 

IN TBE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT1VE8 

Friday, July 27, 1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Ricord, I include herewith the following 
editorial entitled '‘Cost Upon Russia 
Heavy,” which appeared in the Daily 
News Democrat of Festus, Mo., on July 
23, 1951: 

Cost Upon Rubsu Heavy 

It is too early yet to predict with any 
degree of certainty whether a truce can be 
agreed upon at Kaesong. It can be said, 
however, there is some indication that the 
Chinese are taking a hand, and may overrule 
the Soviet on their troop-withdrawal pro¬ 
posal. This presumption falls into various 
unsubstantial reports there is much unrest 
In some of the satellite coimtrles. 

There Is wide speculation to the effect that 
the Soviet Government has lost the "cold 
war." Russian leaders, it is pointed out, have 
seen niunerous failures In their strategy dur¬ 
ing the past 5 years. These failures culmi¬ 
nated in the rearming of the west. Noting 
some of the Communist failures. They failed 
to dominate Greece. They failed to block 
the Atlantic Pact, and they failed in the 
siege of Berlin. Now it appears they may 
fall in the aggression of Korea. 

The victories against communism have 
been costly, and the United States has car¬ 
ried the heavy end of the burden, both la 
blood and In money. Russia has not been 
compelled to send her soldiers into the con¬ 
flict, but she has lost heavily otherwise. 

Through her rearmament program, Russia 
has placed a heavy strain upon the people of 
that country, and the standard of living has 
gradually depreciated. It has put a heavy 
burden upon the Communist satellites, drain, 
ing off much of their industrial production 
and food stuffs Into the channels of war. 
It is generally believed that the economy of 
all fr<»e countries today is far stronger than 


that of the coimtrles dominated by the 
Soviet nation. 

There is a feeling abroad and considerable 
Information to support It, that Russia may 
resort to new tactics. Opening of peace 
offensives oetenaibly for Uxe purpose of lull¬ 
ing the western powers to sleep, is expected 
in the very near future. 

After a bad beginning at Kaesong, where 
our representatives went under a flag of 
truce, the mistake has been rectlfled and we 
meet the enemy upon equal terms. The 
Communists had sought to prove to their 
world the U. N. was coming to them. The 
toiigh policy of General Bidgway put the 
Communist delegation in its place, and if 
the truce can be won, the Soviet will have 
lost another of her undertakings against the 
free world. 


H. R. 4387—Income Limitationi for Non- 
Service-Connected Pension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter I have received from Mr. 
Russell E. Sullivan, who is the national 
executive committeeman of the Dis¬ 
abled American Veterans from the sec¬ 
ond district, which comprises Connecti¬ 
cut, New York, and New Jersey. 

In this letter, Mr. Sullivan calls my 
attention to a provision in H. R. 4387, 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on June 20, 1951. This is what is com¬ 
monly known as the income limitation 
bill, that increases the annual income 
limitations governing the payment of 
pension to veterans and their depend¬ 
ents. 

The provision to which Mr. Sullivan 
objects is the one that provides that in¬ 
come from all sources be included in the 
computation of annual income. I was 
a member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs that held 
hearings upon the measure. The chair¬ 
man was the able A. Leonard Allen, of 
Louisiana, who has always been so fair 
and so considerate of our veterans and 
their problems during his 15 years of 
service in this House. 

During all of the testimony concerning 
the bill and in the discussions later in 
executive session it never entered the 
minds of the subcommittee members that 
the pension for which an applicant was 
trying to qualify would be Included in 
the computation of annual Income. 

When I received this letter I talked 
with an official in the office of the as¬ 
sistant administrator for legislation at 
the Veterans' Administration, and I 
asked him for an opinion as to what in¬ 
terpretation the department would place 
upon such a question. This he could not 
give me, and I expressed my surprise 
that in preparing the report upon the 
measure his office did not foresee the 
likelihood of such a question being raised. 
I can only reiterate that it was not the 


intent of our committee that a pension 
be Included in computing income. 

If the matter is not clarified in the 
Senate, where the bill is now being con¬ 
sidered, I hope there will be an oppor¬ 
tunity to do so here. Mr. Sullivan’s 
letter follows: 

Disabzjcd Amebican Veterans, 
Washington, D. C., July 20. 1951. 
Hon. Eoitk Noursb Rogers, 

House of Eepresentatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rogers : Mention Is made of 
H. R. 4387, sponsored by your committee, 
which passed the House on June 19 and Is 
presently pending In the Senate. 

A review of the bill discloses that Income 
from all sources shall be included in com¬ 
puting gross Income to ascertain If a widow 
without dependents earns more than 91,800 
per year, or $3,000 per year In the case of 
a widow with dependents. Of course if she 
did she would be ineligible for the pension 
provided for the widows of war veterans. 

The inclusion of the provision pertaining 
to all Income, which would Include insur¬ 
ance that the veteran paid for In his lifetime, 
seems unjust. 

Within the last few days Warren Petersen, 
of Wallingford, Conn., a World War II vet¬ 
eran who lost his leg in combat Ih Europe 
In 1944, had an automobile accident. His 
remaining leg had to be amputated In order 
to get him out of the car, and some 3 days 
later he died of the Injuries Ho left a 
widow and three children, all under 5, and 
one of whom was born 2 hours before his 
fatal accident. 

As a non-service-connected death case his 
widow will get a pension of $42 a month plus 
$12 for the first child and $0 a month for 
each of the other two children, making a 
total of $66 a month for food, clothing, 
shelter, medical expenses, and education 
when the children get older 

You can readily appreciate that the 
amount Is not nearly enough to maintain 
a decent American standard of living and 
when one considers that the accident that 
cost Warren Petersen his life might never 
have occurred had he the use of the leg he 
lost In combat In World War IZ, the situa¬ 
tion seems even more tragic. 

Then, if he had Insurance that paid off 
in monthly Installments over the year, the 
widow and orphans might find out that 
the income from It prevented the pension 
being paid because of tbe provision in the 
law mentioned above. 

Can you possibly do anything to have the 
law amended before final passage so as to 
eliminate Income from insurance and also 
possibly raise the amount paid for each de¬ 
pendent child? The above case shows why 
such action should be attempted. 

Sincerely youm In comradeship. 

Russxlz. E Sullivan, 
National Executive Committeeman, 
Second District (Connecticut, 
New York, and New Jersey). 


Address of Hon. James P. S. Devereux^ 
of Maryland 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. GLENN BEALL 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATTVES 

Friday, July 27,1951 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to have my remarks 
inserted in the Congressional Record, I 
include the following address made by 
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my colleague. Congressman James P. S. 
Devereux. at the picnic of the Federa¬ 
tion of Republican Women of Mont¬ 
gomery County on Saturday. July 14: 

1 have been in receipt of many letters, 
some urging stronger controls, some advo¬ 
cating abolition of all controls. The great 
majority of the people, who take a stand 
one way or the other, do not speciflcally 
state what controls should be lifted or what 
controls should be made stronger. Some of 
these requests, undoubtedly are prompted 
by self-interest and others believe that their 
stand is the proper solution to higher prices. 

When we speak of higher prices, we must 
first understand the cause for higher prices. 
Basically the reason for higher prices Is infla¬ 
tion and to impose direct price controls 
would not, In Itself, cure inflation. Inflation 
is the evil we must combat and that Is the 
fundamental issue at stake. 

I think a homely example would be to 
liken our entire economic problem to a pot 
of boiling water. We might temporarily be 
able to keep the pot from boiling over by 
placing a heavy lid on the pot. but even¬ 
tually If enough steam were generated oven 
an extremely heavy lid would eventually be 
blown off. This would be the operation of 
direct controls. 

However, if we attack the problem at Its 
source, that is, the Are under the boiling 
pot. and reduce that fire, we will keep the 
pot from boiling so violently and thus pre¬ 
vent it from boiling over. 

The other day on the floor of the House 
an amendment was offered to the admitils- 
tratlon's defense production bill, which deals 
With controls, providing that the adminis¬ 
tration exercise all of the indirect controls 
as well as such other controls as the ulti¬ 
mate bill would provide. Unfortunately, 
this measure was defeated and It was said 
in the press that the proponents of the bill 
had been attempting to scuttle the Defense 
Production Act; whereas, in fact, they were 
simply directing the administration and the 
Federal Reserve Board to use such powers a.s 
they now have by existing law. 

In a war economy, such as we have today, 
there is no question in my mind that we 
must have allocation of certain materials 
which. In itself. Is a control, and it may be, 
in cases where things are In extremely short 
supply, that some direct price controls will 
have to be imposed. But to get to the root 
of the evil, that Is inflation, I feel that we 
must attack the problem by reducing buying 
power which is now competing for the goods 
and services that are available or increas¬ 
ing production. In this connection we must 
understand that Inflation is caused by hav¬ 
ing more money bidding for various com¬ 
modities than we have commodities availa¬ 
ble for sale. When such a situation exists, 
when there Is an oversupply of money as 
compared to the amount of goods available, 
prices will rise according to the natural laws 
of supply and demand. 

Specifically I believe credit restrictions 
must be Imposed. Possibly in some cases the 
present restrictions are too harsh, but we 
must remember that the use of credit re¬ 
strictions is one way that the purchasing 
power of the public is reduced and therefore 
there is not as much money available to make 
purchases or compete for the available com¬ 
modities. When that condition exists, the 
law of supply and demand will automatically 
reduce prices. 

There are two basic ways for the Govern¬ 
ment to obtain money; one Is through taxes 
and the other is by borrowing (that is, sell¬ 
ing bonds). 

To dlsgress a moment. I think we should 
understand one of the basic structures in our 
financial system. The vast majority of bonds 
sold by the Federal Treasury are sold to the 
member banks of our Federal Reserve Sys¬ 
tem. When these bonds are sold to a mem¬ 
ber bank, each is paid into the Treasury, 


which is used in the conduct of our gov¬ 
ernmental affairs. 

But here is a point that 1 do not believe 
the majority of the people of our country 
understand. After these bonds are obtained 
through purchase by a member bank from 
the Federal Reserve System, that bond, in 
turn, may be pledged as security within the 
Federal Reserve System in order to have more 
money Issued to the member bank, thus 
creating more and more money as this trans¬ 
action is repeated. 

At one time in the history of our banking 
system should a member bank of the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve System wish to have money is¬ 
sued to It, it was obligated to put up sound 
commercial paper (which represented an 
equity in real property) or gold reserves. 
They are still obligated to do this but in a 
greatly lessened proportion than they were 
years ago. 

From this it can be readily seen that the 
Government, in itself, in not keeping up to 
sound standards Is, in itself, depreciating our 
currency and is not acting in good faith. 
The Federal Reserve Board has the power now 
to require better securities upon which to 
Insure currency and thus increase the dollars 
value 

The question that now confronts us is if 
we need money In order to meet our gov¬ 
ernmental obligations, what do we do. One 
thing, of course, is to raise our taxes higher 
and higher, but if taxes continue higher and 
higher so as to destroy all incentive, there is 
no doubt in my mind that production will 
decrease and we will then have a scarcity of 
materials which, in turn, will invite Inflation. 

There la still another approach to the sit¬ 
uation. Supposing we arrange our affairs 
In the Federal Government so that it is not 
necessary to require the billions and billions 
of dollars for the operation of its affairs, then 
it will not be necessary to sell additional 
bonds which, as I pointed out, are infla¬ 
tionary, or to increase taxes, which are not 
only stifling to production but work an 
extreme hardship on flxed-lncome groups, 

I have been In Washington for a com¬ 
paratively short time as your Representative, 
but I am thoroughly convinced that econo¬ 
mies can be exercised in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment as have been attempted from time 
to time from sincere Members of the Con¬ 
gress regardless of party affiliations. 

In conclusion I would like to point out that 
there is no one simple answer to this very 
complex problem, and that with so many 
factors to contend with, w© must use all 
available means in order to beat Inflation. 


The Pledge to the Flag 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday. Jvly 27. 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, most of us have time and again 
said: 

1 pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Re¬ 
public for which it stands. one Nation indi¬ 
visible, with liberty and Justice for all. 

Presumably, as we uttered those 
words, we believed them. Yet today 
some of us who follow through and 
translate into action the thought ex¬ 
pressed in that pledge, are bitterly de¬ 
nounced by others who apparently are 
doubtful of the soundness of the princi¬ 
ples enunciated In the Constitution; so 


lacking in faith in the ability, the cour¬ 
age, and the endurance of our people 
that they fear our ability to defend our¬ 
selves ; have reached the conclusion that 
we must purchase the friendship of 
other nations, rely upon them for our 
own national security. 

Because I have vigorously and unceas¬ 
ingly opposed any surrender of our sov¬ 
ereignty, our entry into any interna¬ 
tional agreement which would make us 
subject to the orders of a superworld 
government, I have been bitterly criti¬ 
cized by editorial writers, radio com¬ 
mentators. and columnists who follow 
the international line. 

More recently an editor In my district, 
because I cannot support the interna¬ 
tionalists’ candidate. General Eisen¬ 
hower, as the Republican nominee for 
President, referring to my opposition to 
membership in an international organ¬ 
ization, wrote that Eisenhower’s views 
“may not accord with the narrow Insu- 
larism of Mr. Hoffman or Colonel Mc¬ 
Cormick,’’ and that it did no “construc¬ 
tive good for Mr. Hoffman to smear him 
as a candidate of Wall Street and the 
internationalists.” 

I made no attempt to smear General 
Eisenhower. He is an outstanding, pa¬ 
triotic American. Wall Street and the 
internationalists are supporting him. 
That is well known. 

I just do not agree with General Eisen¬ 
hower’s views as expressed earlier this 
week, that American jouth should be 
conscripted to fight in an International 
army, in an International uniform, un¬ 
der an international flag, an interna¬ 
tional commander and in an interna¬ 
tional war. 

Another editor expressed the opinion 
that I had outlived my usefulness in 
Washington. His opinion seems to grow 
out of the fact that I have vigorously 
and consistently opposed the New Deal 
and recurring wars abroad. 

I plead guilty to consistent opposition 
to the New Deal, for I have from the 
very beginning been opposed to its pol¬ 
icies, which have given us national bank¬ 
ruptcy, inflation and two wars. 

Those who criticize my “agin” atti¬ 
tude should remember that the Ten 
Commandments all admonish us against 
certain sins. 

The editor to whom I just referred 
writes: 

Certainly somewhere between Colonel 
McCormick and the President there must 
be a middle ground—a middle ground that 
provides for protection of our interests in 
the world-wide maneuvering and at the 
same time gives some protection to the 
American taxpayer. 

The fact that each of these editors 
refers to Colonel McCormick leads me 
to wonder whether they are really dis¬ 
satisfied with my services here as their 
representative, or whether they are 
peeved because of the editorials in 
Colonel McCormick’s Chicago Tribune 
which advocate the adherence to con¬ 
stitutional procedure and avoidance of 
undue involvement In the affairs of other 
nations. 

My views do not grow out of the edi¬ 
torials printed in the Chicago Tribune, 
although I am happy indeed to find that 
they are In accord with the Tribune’s 
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editorial policy, which to me seems to 
be one of unwavering support of the 
principles enunciated in the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. 

In my humble opinion, the Chicago 
Tribune is not only an outstanding 
newspaper from the news standpoint, 
but it speaks and reflects the views of 
Midwest people who have faith in our 
form of government, still adhere to the 
advice of Washington and Jefferson that 
we avoid entanglement in the affairs of 
other countries. 

What the internationalists are doing 
to this country is set forth, in part at 
least, in an editorial from yesterday’s— 
July 26—^Tribune, which reads as 
follows: 

Dsnatxonalikxno Amkhica 

Preliminary agreement has been reached 
among France. Italy, Weet Germany. Belgium, 
and Luxemburg to merge their land, sea, and 
air power in a 2,000,000-man international¬ 
ized force to operate under Cteneral Eisen¬ 
hower as commander of the European army. 
These nations would confirm the arrange¬ 
ment in 50-year treaties and would leave the 
way open for other nations to enter the 
compact. 

The joint force would have Its own uni¬ 
form, would employ standardised arms, and 
would be under an international parliament. 
Identical with the governing agency to be 
created under the Schuman plan for pooling 
Europe’s coal and steel. Defense matters 
wUl be in charge either of a European de¬ 
fense minister or of a committee composed 
of representatives of the participating na¬ 
tions. 

If this arrangement is to be limited to 
Western European nations and Is to be re¬ 
garded as a device by which they may avail 
themselves of the military strength of West 
Germany, a state which Is now not a member 
of the North Atlantic mUitary pact, It is wel¬ 
come. Anything that can develop cohesion 
among these states and bring tbem to make 
a greater contribution to tbelr own defense 
will relieve the United States of some part 
of its present very heavy burdens. 

But approval of the arrangement depends 
upon whether United BUtes forces asi^ned 
to the Elsenhower army are to stand aside 
from the European military and political 
compact and are to exist as an organization 
Independent of. but associated with, the 
European organization. Unless there are 
safeguards of this kind, the United States 
can find itself hopelessly enmeshed with 
Europe and on the way to losing Its national 
sovereignty. 

Senator OvtriN Bxcwstbk. of Maine, back 
from a trip to Europe, had brought a dis¬ 
quieting report that Elsenhower contem¬ 
plated a non-national army to represent all 
12 Atlantic Pact nations, among them, of 
course, the United States. The Senator said 
that the general's conception was that this 
force would function \mder a single flag, 
would have a common uniform, and would 
be directed by a single command. If tbls 
organization were to comprehend the United 
States, the perils need only to be enumerated 
to become manifest. 

With the flag, of course, there would hsve 
to come Into being a new superstate repre¬ 
sented by the flag, and In turn representing 
the 12 member nations. This state would 
have at its disposal an army, navy, and air 
force, which are already in existence, at least 
In a rudimentary way. Possessing these at¬ 
tributes of supersovereignty. It could hardly 
stop short os possessing Itself of the other 
powers which characterize states or supra¬ 
national authorities of the kind conceived. 

It would be bound to have a common dis¬ 
cipline for the common forces, which re- 
qulrec a common code of law and a common 


judicial system. If the soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen were to swear allegiance to a new 
flag, they would all expect equality under It. 
Pay scales of a dozen national forces would 
have to be brought into line. That suggests 
the creation of a common currency. 

A common currency, of course, could only 
rest upon a common economic and fiscal 
structure, suggesting that each member state 
would pool its production, waive control 
over Its trade, and give up the national prac¬ 
tice of budgeting, taxing, and spending ns 
an individual country. All of these functions 
of national government would have to be 
transferred to the superstate, with its flag of 
General Elsenhower’s invention. 

A common military establishment, natu¬ 
rally, could only carry out a common foreign 
policy, so each of the member states would 
have to place the conduct of its diplomacy 
In th3 hands of the supranational authority. 
Each nation would further be obliged to yield 
the power to declare war or maintain neu¬ 
trality. 

All of these powers having been lost, there 
would be little left to national legislatures. 
The American Congress would be reduced 
almost to a nullity. The American citizen 
would find himself under a new flag, alien to 
him, and would discover that his concerns 
were now administered at some distant place 
by a foreign authority. The President of 
the United States might retain his title, 
but his station would be honorary and his 
duties nil. 

Americans would awaken to the fact that 
their country tad been pulled out from un¬ 
der them, and that it had none but a ficti¬ 
tious existence and sovereignty. They would 
find that they were now sharing equality 
in the lot of the British Socialists, the Ice¬ 
landers, and the Portuguese, who only a lew 
days ago held a totalitarian presidential elec¬ 
tion in which there was but one candidate. 
Americans would find themselves in the re¬ 
luctant embrace of a France 25 percent 
Communist. They would be under a com¬ 
mon flag with these and the people of seven 
other foreign countries. 

At a stroke Eisenhower would realize all 
of the ambitions of the proponents of the 
Atlantic Union movement and suchlike one- 
worlders. That this is his ambition is at¬ 
tested by his own pronouncements. When 
he took over command of the Atlantic Army, 
he said that henceforward he could be only 
one-twelfth American. When he spoke In 
London the day before the anniversary of 
American Independence, It was to urge the 
European nations of the Atlantic Pact to 
unite politically. His reception at the hands 
of Britons was cool. Apparently now he 
would reassure them by putting the United 
States at their permanent disposal. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps, when some of 
those who criticize the Tribune and your 
hun-ble servant’s views have had expe¬ 
rience under law as administered here 
In America by an International organi¬ 
zation, they will realize then. If they now 
cannot. Just what local government by 
internationalists means. 


Sabmerged-Landt Legislatioii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER S. BARING 

OF NXVAOiA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 27,1951 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Ricord. I Include the following letter: 
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Washinqtok. D. C.. June 4 , 1951. 
Hon. Hazby s. Truman. 

Tfie White House, 

Washington, JD. C. 

Mt Dbax mb. Prbsioxnt. As you know, the 
matter of quitclaim legislation which, at the 
expense of the other 45 States, would make 
an outright gift to California, Texas, and 
Louisiana of the Federal oil lands lying off 
their coasts, is sgain being proposed and 
strongly agitated by certain groups of Sen¬ 
ators and Congressmen. 

That the selfish and regional Interests who 
are sponsoring this legislation can claim any 
support whatever from representatives of the 
45 States who.will be despoiled of their right¬ 
ful share In this Immensely valuable Fed¬ 
eral property, indicates the measure of suc¬ 
cess with which they have carried on their 
extensive campaign of misleading propa¬ 
ganda. and have descended upon Washington 
with one of the wealthiest and most powerful 
lobbying groups in history. They have in¬ 
fluenced the Congress with such adroitness 
and success that a great many Congressmen 
and Senators whose support they have en¬ 
listed, and whom both you and I know to 
be entirely honest and Intelligent men, aie 
apparently unable to comprehend the ob¬ 
vious fact that in voting for such a measure 
they will be betraying the Interests of their 
own constituents and the ovnrwhelmlng ma¬ 
jority of the American people. The Issue 
reduces Itself to the simple question of 
whether all the people of all the 48 States 
are to enjoy the benefits of ths national 
wealth lying off their coasts, or whether the 
Congress Is to be misled by the propaganda 
and lobbying of the three coastal States and 
a few big oil oompanles, into betraying the 
vast majority of the American people by 
BuppOTting away their property to the selfish 
enrichment of the Interests which have mis. 
led them. 

Most surprising to me is the information 
that quitclaim legislation Is being advocated 
by a number of Congressmen and Senators 
from the reclamation States. California and 
Texas are two of these States, and 1 can of 
course understand why the representatives 
of thoee States might desire the Federal prop¬ 
erty along their coasts to be given away. But 
it is my information that quitclaim legisla¬ 
tion is being advocated by some of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the other 16 reclamation States, 
namely, Arizona, Colorado. Idaho, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico,' 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon. South Da¬ 
kota, Utah. Washington, and Wyoming. 

If the Mineral Leasing Act Is applicable 
to these qil lands In the marginal sea, then 
all the reclamation States stand to realize 
tremendous financial benefits from the Fed¬ 
eral ownership and administration of this 
area, inasmuch aa 62^4 percent of all Federal 
royalties collected under that act (by 30 U 8. 
C. A, sec. 191) passes into the reclamation 
fund. The application of the Mineral Leas¬ 
ing Act is now pending In two cases in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia. It is expected by everyone, in¬ 
cluding the Justice Department, that this 
question of the application of the Mineral 
Leasing Act will be decided in one of these 
cases this fall. 

Now If the court decides that the Mineral 
Leasing Act applies, it will mean, as I have 
already pointed out, that 62 Va percent of all 
Federal royalties from the lands now sought 
to be quitclaimed away will go into the 
reclamation fund, from which the people of 
these 17 semlarid reclamation States will 
benefit enormously by reason of the irriga¬ 
tion and power projects which will be under¬ 
taken in their States. But at the present 
time we have before va the amazing spec¬ 
tacle of representatives of some of those 
States agitating In the Congress for the en¬ 
actment of legislation which would give 
away the oil lands from whose royalties the 
reclamation projects are to be financed, and 
which would thereby cut oil irretrievably the 
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principal source of the finances through 
which those projects in their own States 
would he carried out and paid for. And I 
have just learned, even more to my aston¬ 
ishment, that inasmuch as the budget for 
the next fiscal year now contains no funds 
for reclamation construction, a number of 
Senators from the reclamation States of 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota. Utah, Wyoming, and Washington, 
will concentrate their efforts upon the In¬ 
clusion of $17,616,000 in the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation budget. In order to start one new 
project in each of those States during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. This situation 
appears especially ridiculous In light of the 
fact that over $33,000,000 Is now being held 
in escrow pursuant to agreement between 
the Federal Government and California, by 
way of royalties from oil taken off the shores 
of California alone. This Is only a small 
part of the total sum that would Inure to 
the United States, the total being estimated 
by some to amount to many billions of 
dollara. 

The public apathy toward this situation, 
especially in the reclamation States whose 
Interests are most vitally concerned. Is hard 
to understand. For the most part, these 
people have been deluged with false propa¬ 
ganda, Just as their Senators and Congress¬ 
men have been. But even harder for me to 
understand is the gullibility of those repre¬ 
sentatives of the reclamation States in Con¬ 
gress who are advocatmg this legislation di¬ 
rectly in betrayal of the vital interests of 
their own people. 

You know that I have always said that 
the best antidote for false propaganda lies 
in education and In placing the true facts 
before the people. But up to now the facts 
have been largely withheld from the people 
and misrepresented to the Congress. Cer¬ 
tainly If the facts are given to the people 
they will be able to understand where their 
Interests lie. These facts, simple as they are, 
apparently are not understood by some Rep¬ 
resentatives in Congress. It would appear 
to me. If I may so state, that you could 
render an Inestimable service to these people 
of the reclamation Btates, as well as to the 
Nation as a whole, 11 you would explain this 
situation to them. 

Sincerely yours. 

Burton K. Wheeler. 


A Farmer Looks at Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RUTH THOMPSON 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 27, 1951 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I wish to include 
the following article which appeared in 
the Michigan Potato Growers News: 

A Farmer Looks at Taxes 

(By Fred H. Sexaiier. former president of 
Dairymen’s League) 

Politicians and some economists deal in 
80 much double talk about taxes that we of 
the soil sometimes become a bit confused. 
Items of five, ten, twenty, fifty, and seventy 
hllllon dollars roll off the tongues of the bu¬ 
reaucrats like water out of the end of a hose. 
Talk of billions is so common today that the 
words million and billion are often con¬ 
fused with each other. Probably this Is be- 
,cause neither a million or a billion can be 
‘understood by most of us. Anything less 
than a billion dollars becomes confused with 


fractions or the sum to the right of the deci¬ 
mal point. 

To some of us taxes mean hours and days 
of work. How much is a hllllon dollars? As 
I figure It. $14 per working person for each 
of the 70,000,000 working people In these 
United States is Just $1,000,000,000. Work¬ 
ing 8 hours a day at $1.75 per hour a man 
earns Just $14. So $1,000,000,000 of taxes is 
the total production of every working man 
and woman In these United States for one 
8-hour day. Sixteen billion dollars added to 
the tax bill of this country is the total work 
of each and all of us for 16 days, about 
214 weeks 

A total estimated tax of $71,000,000,000 a 
year means 71 days of our labor—not only 
my labor, not only your neighbor’s labor, 
but the labor for 71 days, that Is 14 weeks, a 
quarter of a year, of every man and woman 
working for gain In the United States of 
America. And If you happen to get less than 
$1.75 per hour It may even mean more days 
and weeks. 

When the President makes a tax request 
of Congress he is actually asking for hours, 
days, and weeks of your life and mine When 
Congress appropriates that money they ap¬ 
propriate so many hours of our labor. 

No one will deny that taxes are the prod¬ 
ucts of yours and my hours of labor and are 
necessary to run the Government, but we 
are Interested in whether or not those hours 
of labor which we have put in are wasted. 
I do not want them wasted in the support 
of useless officeholders or the maintenance of 
nonessential regulators or the wastefulness 
of the military. When the President asks lor, 
and Congress appropriates, a week of my 
time and deprives me of the products that 
that week of mine would earn for me, I want 
to know that that week is going to be used 
as faithfully for my country as I would use 
It for myself 

When an army sells useful material as 
surplus they are selling my ^ime. When the 
RFC makes a bad loan to or through some 
palace favorite they are loaning hours of my 
labor. When some regulator lives on Gov¬ 
ernment salary and does not produce he Is 
living on the products of my labor. 

Taxes are the productivity of men’s hands 
and brains, and the use of men’s hours of 
labor. The dollars are only the tokens by 
which labor, brains, or savings are taken 
from the Individual and transferred to the 
state. 

The next time an appropriation of a bil¬ 
lion dollars Is mentioned Just say to your¬ 
self, “There goes another day of my earn¬ 
ings; another day’s production of this Na¬ 
tion which I never will be able to buy.’’ 

Don’t figure taxes In money. Figure them 
by your hours of labor—of hand and mind— 
and your savings from past hours of labor. 
(Michigan Milk Messenger.) 


Resolutions of New Haven Chapter, No, 
31, Disabled American Veterans 


EXTENSION OP REIVIARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A, McGUIRE 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 27, 1951 

Mr. MCGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, In to¬ 
day’s mail 1 received a letter from Russell 
E. Sullivan, of New Haven, Conn., na¬ 
tional executive committeeman. Disabled 
American Veterans, for the States of 
Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey, 
in which he enclosed copies of resolutions 
presented to the annual convention ot 


the Department of Connecticut of the 
Disabled American Veterans which was 
held In New Haven on June 16 and 17, 
and which I had the honor to attend, 
by New Haven Chapter, No. 31, which 
is located in the largest city in my dis¬ 
trict. The resolutions were all adopted 
by the Connecticut DAV convention and 
are to be presented to the National Con¬ 
vention of the Disabled American Vet¬ 
erans which is to be held In Milwaukee, 
Wis., commencing August 13. They 
appear to be worth while, and I am tak¬ 
ing this opportunity of calling them to 
the attention of the Congress. 

Resolution 1 

Be It resolved bp New Haven Chapter, No. 
3i, Disabled American Veterans, in regular 
meeting assembled here in New Haven, 
Conn., this 12th day of June 1951, That we 
go on record as favoring enactment of legis¬ 
lation by the Congress of the United States 
that would grant to war veterans hospital¬ 
ized In the facilities of the united States 
Veterans' Administration the privilege of 
sending letters through the United States 
mails without the payment of postage; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be presented to the annual State con¬ 
vention of the Department of Connecticut, 
and if adopted there shall be presented at 
the national convention of the Disabled 
American Veterans to be held In Milwaukee,' 
Wls., commencing on August 13. 1961, 

Resolution 2 

Whereas there is an urgent need for steno¬ 
graphic service to supplement the work per¬ 
formed by the national service officers of the 
Disabled American Veterans, and 

Whereas, following completion of the In- 
service training program of the Disabled 
American Veterans under public laws en¬ 
acted by Congress, the secretarial service 
formerly furnished by the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration was withdrawn: Now, therefore, 
be It , 

Resolved by New Haven Chapter, No. 31, 
Disabled American Veterans, in regular 
meeting assembled, That they go on record 
as favoring enactment of legislation by the 
Congress of the United States which would 
provide for and authorize the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration to furnish stenographic service 
to the full time accredited representatives 
of organizations Incorporated by an act of 
Congress. 

Resolution 3 

Whereas there are over 1,000 veterans from 
Connecticut presently hospitalized outside 
of the State; and 

Whereas there are over 300,000 veterans In 
the State of Connecticut and there exists 
only one hospital bed for each 993 such vet¬ 
erans, and 

Whereas when the West Haven Veterans’ 
Administration hospital opens there will be 
only one hospital bed for every 241 vet¬ 
erans; and 

Whereas this figure of veterans per bed will 
rise because of the casualties occurlug In the 
Korean conflict; and 

Whereas there are over 500 Connecticut 
veterans hospitalized In the neuropsychiatric 
hospital of the United States Veterans' Ad¬ 
ministration at Northampton, Mass.; There¬ 
fore be it 

Resolved by New Haven Chapter, No. 31, 
Disabled American Veterans, in regular 
meeting assembled, ’That they do go on rec¬ 
ord as favoring conversion of the United 
States Veterans’ Hospital at Newington, 
Conn., from Its present status of general 
medical to that of a neuropsychlatric hos¬ 
pital upon the opening of the new West 
Haven Veterans’ Administration Hospital so 
that the many Connecticut veterans pres¬ 
ently hospitalized outside the State may re-'. 
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celve treatment closer to tbelr homes and 
loved ones. 

Hesolutlon 4 

Whereas disabled veterans, as a group, 
have a shorter life expectancy than the aver¬ 
age person: and 

Whereas existing Federal clvH-servlce laws 
provide that all persons employed by the 
Federal Government must take a reduction 
In pension of 3 percent for every year of 
age they are under flO at time of retire¬ 
ment : Therefore be It 

JReM>lv€d, That New Haven Chapter, No. 31. 
Disabled American Veterans. In regular meet¬ 
ing assembled, does go on record aa favoring 
enactment of legislation by Congress which 
would provide for optional retirement, with¬ 
out reduction in annuity, for persons em¬ 
ployed by the United States Government 
upon attaining the age of 56 with 30 years 
of service. 

Resolution 5 

Whereas the United States Veterans* 
Employment Service has performed an ex¬ 
cellent job In the placement of aerlously 
handicapped veterans; and 

Whereas there are constantly being re¬ 
leased from the Armed Forces veterans, who 
becam e of service-connected Injuries or 
wounds are In need of guidance, counseling, 
and placement eervice; and 

Whereas the appropriation for the afore¬ 
said service has been reduced below the 
standard which will permit It to continue Its 
important and necessary function; and 

Whereas the Income tax paid by veterans 
pieced by the aforesaid service by far ex¬ 
ceeds the amount appropriated and also the 
amount recommended for appropriation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by New Haven Chapter, No. 31, 
Disabled American Veterans, in regular meet-- 
ing assembled. That they go on record as 
asking Congress to appropriate sufficient 
funds to maintain the staff and administra¬ 
tive force of the United States Veterans* Em¬ 
ployment Service In the manner In which it 
was last year when their service proved so 
efficient and worth while. 

Resolution 6 

Be it resolved by New Haven Chapter, No. 
31, Disabled American Veterans, in regular 
meeting assembled here in New Haven, 
Conn., this 12th day of June 1951, That they 
do go on record as favoring enactment of 
legislation by Congress which would grant 
to the widows and dependent children of 
veterans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict the same pension rights presently 
enjoyed by veterans of World War 1. 

Resolution 7 

Be it resolved by New Haven Chapter, No. 
31, Disabled American Veterans, in regular 
meeting assembled here in New Haven, 
Conn., this 12th day of June, That they do 
go on record as favorli^ enactment of legis¬ 
lation by the Congress of the United States 
which would grant widows of veterans and 
their dependent children more liberal earn¬ 
ing rights before suffering the loss of their 
pension. 1. e. that the widow without chil¬ 
dren be permitted to earn $2,000 per annum 
In lieu of the $1,000 limitation presently Im¬ 
posed and the widow with children be per¬ 
mitted to earn $5,000 In lieu of the $2,600 
limit presently imposed, before losing their 
pension, and further that income from in¬ 
surance shall not be counted in ascertaining 
gross income. 

Resolution 8 

Whereas there Is presently pending before 
Congress legislation, which If enacted into 
a law. would reduce the sick and annual 
leave presently granted to Federal em¬ 
ployees: and 

Whe»BS such a reduction In leave, If en¬ 
acted Into law, would work considerable 
hardship on the large number of disabled 
veterans now in Federal service who need 


such leave for pension and compensation 
examinations, out-patient treatment, and 
hospital treatment of their servioe-con- 
neeted dlsahUlties: Therefore be it 
Resolved by New Haven Chapter, No. 31, 
Disabled American Veterans, in regular 
meeting assembled. That they do go on rec¬ 
ord aa favoring enactment on no legislation 
which would reduce the amount of elck 
leave or annual leave presently granted to 
Federal employees. 

Resolution 0 

Be it resolved by New Haven Chapter, No. 
31, Disabled American Veterans, in regular 
meeting assembled here in New Haven, 
Conn., this 12th day of June 1951, That they 
do go on record as favoring enactment of 
legislation by the Congress of the United 
States that would provide that one of the 
dependent children of veterans who lost 
their Uvea in the service of the country, or 
who subsequently died of service-connected 
causae shall be entitled to the educational 
benefits which would have accrued to the 
father under the Serviceman's Readjustment 
Act of 1944, had he lived. In those Instances 
where the father never took advantage of 
the law because of death or other reasons. 

Resolution 10 

Whereas the Veterans' Administration has 
closed hospitals In various parts of the coun¬ 
try, despite the protest of veterans’ organiza¬ 
tions and Members of Congress from effected 
areas: and 

Whereas it Is felt that such action should 
have the approvid of Congress before being 
taken: Therefore be It 
Resolved by New Haven Chapter, No. 31, 
Disabled American Veferons. in regular meet¬ 
ing assembled, That they do go on record as 
favoring enactment of legislation by Con¬ 
gress that would provide that no Veterans* 
Administration Hoepltal would be closed 
without the prior approval of the Congress 
Of the United States. 

Resolution 11 

Whereas there has been Introduced from 
time to time in Congress l^islatlon which. 
If enacted Into law. would materially weaken 
the Veterans' Preference Act of 1944; and 
Whereas there exists, under presently 
existing legislation, ample opportunities lor 
Federal agencies concerned to take care of 
nonveterans who might be reached In a re¬ 
duction In force: Therefore be It 
Resolved by New Haven Chapter, No. 31, 
Disabled American Veterans, in regular 
meeting assembled, That they do go on rec¬ 
ord as opposing enactment of any legislation 
which would grant nonveterans with cer¬ 
tain specified years of service exemption 
from the provisions of the Veterans’ Prefer¬ 
ence Act of 1944. 

Resolution 12 

Whereas the Hoover Commission has nade 
recommendations which. If enacted into law 
and placed In effect, would result in the abol¬ 
ishment of the Veterans' Administration and 
the splitting up of Its functions among the 
other Government entitles; and 
Whereas such an act would result In In¬ 
ferior and less centralized service to the vet¬ 
eran, especially the disabled veteran; and 
Whereas such an act would place the pres¬ 
ently exisUng Veteran#’ Administration hos¬ 
pital program under another Government 
agency that would not deal with veterans 
as a group: Therefore be It 
Resolved by New Haven Chapter No, 31, 
Disabled American Veterans, in regular meet¬ 
ing assembled. That they do go on record as 
being opposed to the enactment of any legis¬ 
lation which would change the presently 
existing Veterans' Administration set-up. 

BesolutloQ 18 

Be it resolved by New Haven Chapter, No. 
31, Disabled American Veterans, in regular 
meeting assembled. That they do go on rec¬ 


ord as favoring enactment of legislation by 
Congress which would provide that the de¬ 
pendent children of veterans who lost their 
lives in the service of their country In time 
of war, or who subsequently died of service- 
connected causes shall be entitled to hos. 
pltaUaatlon at United States Veterans’ Ad- 
mlnietratlon facilities in those Instances 
where the widow executes an affidavit of 
financial hardship. 

Resolution 14 

Be it resolved by New Haven Chapter, No. 
31, Disabled Amertcan Veterans, in regular 
meeting assembled here in New Haven. Conn , 
this 12th day of June 1951. That they go on 
record as Instructing their commander, Ru¬ 
dolph Raffone, and the other elected dele¬ 
gates to the Department of Connecticut con¬ 
vention. which Is to be held in New Haven, 
Conn., on the weekend of June 16. to present 
these resolutions for appropriate action by 
that body, end further, that If adopted that 
action shall be taken to present them to the 
national convention of the Disabled Ameri¬ 
can Veterans which Is to be held In Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis., for 1 week, commencing on 
August 12, 1951. 


The Late Admiral Forrest P. Sherman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday. July 26, 1951 
Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the direction of Hon. Thomas L. Thistle, 
mayor, arrangements are under way for 
memorial services for the late Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman in Melrose, where 
the admiral grew up and In whose pub¬ 
lic schools he received Ills early educa¬ 
tion. The plan has the spontaneous ap¬ 
proval of all the people of Melrose in 
the desire to honor to the full the 
memory of their most distinguished 
citizen. In the meantime, the follow¬ 
ing resolutions have been passed toy the 
city government: 

Rssoi.xmoMs ON the Death of Admikai, For¬ 
rest P. Sherman, CHnar or Naval Opera- 
TioNB, United States Navy 

Crrr or Melrose, 

Zzf Boabd or aldermen, 

July 23. 1951. 

Whereas the untimely passing of Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Opera¬ 
tions of the Defense Department of the 
United States, has, in a very special way, laid 
a burden of deep sorrow on the hearts of the 
people of this city of Melrose where he lived 
as a youth and grew to manhood, and which 
he always regarded as his home; and 
Whereas It la now remembered that the 
career of Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, from 
Its earliest beginnings, was marked by a 
constant tenacity of purpose in the attain¬ 
ment of the high goals be set for himself, 
surpassing brilliance and Intrepidity In as¬ 
sisting In the defense of his country in time 
of war and, during the period of hla services 
as Chief of Naval Operations, a knowledge 
and understanding of the responsibilities 
given to him and an appreciation of their 
relation to the welfare of hla country and 
the security of Its citizens which gained for 
him the complete confidence of his superiors 
and, Indeed, of all the people of the United 
States, to a degree which warranted entrust¬ 
ing to him missions of the moat vital im¬ 
portance to its continued existence as a tree 
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democracy and the maintenance of Its pres¬ 
tige among the nations of the world; and 
V^nereae it is further rememhered that the 
achievements of Admiral Forrest P. Sherman 
have not only brought richly deserved credit 
to himself and distinction to the country 
which he so faithfully served, but peculiar 
honor to the community of which It could 
truly be said that be was its most Ulustrious 
citizen: Now. therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the mayor and mem¬ 
bers of the board of aldermen of the city of 
Melrose, In the Commonwealth of Massachu¬ 
setts, acting In behalf of the citizens of said 
city, do hereby give solemn expression to our 
sincere regret and sense of irreparable loss 
In the death of Admiral Forrest F. Sherman; 
and be It further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the records of the board of aldermen 
and that a copy thereof be prepared and sent 
to the lamily of Admiral Forrest P. Sherman 
aa a token of sympathy to them in this tragic 
hour. 

Ronald H. Winok, 

President of the Board of Aldermen. 

Thomas L Thistle, 

mayor. 


Western Europe 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE8ENTATIVE8 
Thursday, July 26, t951 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it Is 
not Often that we get the layman's view 
of conditione In Western Europe and I 
want to Include, in his own words, the 
interesting observation of Mi\ R. P. 
Johnson, of Premont, Ohio, in the Fre- 
monter, covering his recent trip to 
Western Euroife: 

Johnson's Mcssaog 

Since my return from Europe, I have been 
asked by some of the employees to give my 
impressions of these various countries in 
comparison to ours. This could be simply 
stated by saying In a few brief words that 
every minute of the day all America should 
Inwardly utter a prayer of thanks that they 
are Americans, that they live In America, 
and that they should keep America free. 

The trouble today Is that we have too 
many crackpots and too many “Isms’* favor¬ 
able to a change In our way of life. And to 
try, by copying the European manner of 
doing things, we will eventually destroy all 
the good things we enjoy in our country. 

For a long time the best things in America 
have been done by Americans, have been 
thought out by them and certainly were not 
copied by foreign influence. It Is gradually 
becoming more so every day that a state of 
condition the like of which exists In some of 
these foreign countries will occur here unless 
we put on the brakes and slow do vn some 
of our political leaders in Washington. 

It is hard to give a mental picture of what 
transpired during my trip, but 1 will do the 
best I can. and. of coxirse. anyone else who 
would make the same trip would probably 
come back with entirely different views, de¬ 
pending on the motive of their trip. 

In the first place, England struck me as 
being beyond the standpoint of trying to re¬ 
cover any of her past glories. Up until the 
last war. England more or less dominated the 
civilised world and controlled the destiny of 
millions of people in her Empire, whose in¬ 
fluence was spread over all countries with the 


exception of ours. Since the war you may 
have noticed the disintegration of this great 
Empire, reminding us all of the crack-ups In 
history of other great empires, such as the 
Roman dynasty, the Napoleonic era, etc. I 
don’t feel that there Is a chance of her ever 
regaining the place she once enjoyed for 
the simple reason that she has lost a great 
portion of her colonial possessions and is 
living entirely in the past. Just like people do 
in their old age. They think In the past 
and can't see the future. 

The English Parliament, like our Congress, 
is the ruling body In England today, al¬ 
though the English people look to their King 
as the symbolic head of their Empire. This 
is purely tradition and is something that 
they would not want to dispose of, even 
though the role of the King is meaningleas as 
a governmental force, and all Britain is 
ruled by a present-day socialistic form of 
government 

The English people are rationed to the 
standpoint of bare necessities, far worse 
than the austerity you read about In the 
papers. The American visitors, on the other 
hand, are unrattoned and feel guilty of get¬ 
ting all the things they want to eat in the 
hotels, because they know that the great 
majority of the people are struggling along 
on practically nothing In fact, one meal 
that I could have ordered would have been 
a week's ration from a standpoint of meat 
and dairy products for a whole family for a 
week. There is no country that can properly 
get along when they produce only 35 per¬ 
cent of the things lor their existence Eng¬ 
land, on this hand, imports 65 percent of 
things they eat, or else they would not sur¬ 
vive. Therefore, Instead of trying to Improve 
agriculture by better utilizing their vast 
estates and putting in farm and other sup¬ 
plies, they are continuing to go along their 
old way of doing things. Prom a machine 
and Industry standpoint. I got the impres- 
- alon that they are at least 26 years behind 
us and do not believe that they want to get 
used to mass production or volume produc¬ 
tion and do not care to learn anything about 
it. They apparently are not technically in¬ 
clined and their scale of living is very low 
In comparison to the standard of living our 
average employee enjoys. In other words, It 
Is impossible for the average workingman 
In England to ever own a car, and the best 
he might be able to get would be a bicycle. 

Culturally, they undoubtedly surpass us. 
From a standpoint of cleanliness their 
streets are spotless. No one throws paper 
or cigarettes or waste material on the side¬ 
walks or streets, and their homes, likewise, 
are spotless. Generally, my Impression of 
English methods and philosophy is that we 
could not learn anything from them that 
would Improve our lot here in America. 

This was true in Belgium, France, and 
Italy as well. In these four nations enor¬ 
mous amounts of American money on the 
Marshall plan and EGA programs has been 
spent which bolstered their economies to at 
least a favorable condition which their own 
governments could not have achieved with¬ 
out this aid. It has kept their economy 
going and has helped restore their industry 
and agriculture economically to a great ex¬ 
tent. I don’t believe that any of these 
countries are appreciative of this fact but 
rather that they feel we owe It to them be¬ 
cause they have the opinion that they saved 
the United States from devastation by stem¬ 
ming the German military ambitions. They 
do not seem to realize that America was 
forced Into that war. Furthermore. I got 
the impression that they expect and believe 
we should pull them out of the fire at all 
times in the future, such as in wars that 
might be contemplated by aggressor nations 
like Russia. They do not want to make the 
supreme effort of trying to help themselves. 


At one time I was against the spending 
of Marshall plan money and hand-outs, and, 
for that matter, I still am against it. But 
as long as we are doing it I believe we should 
put it out with a string on It to make these 
people self-sufficient. I cannot help but 
feel that this mistake is going to cost us 
dearly in the future. Certainly they should 
not be given any money unless they show 
a wllllngnesB to help themselves and there 
should be some method of paying this money 
back, even if it took SOO years. 

Another distressing thing about these 
four countries Is the fact that, excluding 
socialistic England, they are all leaning 
toward communism. It is going to be a 
long tedious time (if ever) for them to work 
themselves out of this frame of mind be¬ 
cause their habits have been brought about 
over a period of centuries and most of them 
are of peasant origin and do not have the 
education or desire to get ahead. My big¬ 
gest observation In these countries, again 
excluding England and taking Belgium, 
France and Italy Into consideration, Is that 
education is at a premium and for the pre¬ 
ferred few. Consequently, where you have 
lllltsracy and Ignorance you breed commu¬ 
nism and all the things that communism 
stands for. This was one thing that struck 
me forcefully. Their papers In the metro¬ 
politan cities such as London, Paris, etc., 
are only two to four sheets, containing no 
news worth mentioning, have no funnies 
and consequently could be eliminated as 
far as enlightening the public In the stand¬ 
point of what Is going on. 

All the time we were In Europe you would 
never think that there was a war going on 
in Korea, as most of the papers carried It 
in one small paragraph. With the lack of 
information and current events they cer¬ 
tainly will not take an interest in the Ko¬ 
rean war that has been wished upon us. 
They have no magazines like we have here. 
They also lack comics and humor and no 
country can get along without some of this. 
I was very much Impressed with Germany, 
Germany bus hod no benefit of any EGA or 
Marshall plan money up to now and still 
they are forging ahead by doing things the 
hard way I have always found that the 
best people are the ones who are Just a 
little hungry, which seems to cause a stim¬ 
ulation of ambition to bring about some 
sort of a change. This stimulation Is ap¬ 
parent in Germany and I believe, for that 
reason alone, Germany will eventually come 
out of this with more scientific develop¬ 
ments and in better shape than the other 
nations In Europe. i 

In Holland and Germany, I found there 
was no Illiteracy, everybody must have an 
education. At least It shows that they are 
trying for the better things In life such 
as we have. There is a lot of room for Im-' 
provement, such as having a better form 
of government. I would not want to And 
any better people though than the German 
people we met and I would definitely say 
that the great majority of them were not In 
sympathy with the Hitler movement when 
Hitler was m power. They have had the 
unhappy experience of always getting a poor 
leader and then being good followers, if 
they could get out of the habit of this they 
would become a great nation. This could 
be applied to Holland as well. This goes 
without saying that Switzerland should bo 
the best country of all because It Is free 
of wars and they take advantage of things 
that come to them, being very proud of their 
money and not like all the rest of them, 
anxious to get American dollars. 

The situation of labor in all of these coun. 
tries outside of Switzerland Is about the 
same. The American labor uhlon leaders 
should make a trip as I did and spent some 
time In these factories and compare It to 
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Um Ameriean standard of conditions that 
exist here. Undoubtedly our labor leaders 
have been over there, but I believe they 
havenH; Informed the rank and file as to how 
much greater our standards of living and 
working conditions are. 

There Is no 40-hour week in any of these 
countries. They work 10- and 12-hour days, 
0 days a week with no overtime, and their 
scale at wages gives them a bare existence. 
The rate of pay is from 15 to 30 cents an 
hour. And in our money, of course, would 
be extremely low because they cannot buy 
the luxuries and can buy only the necessi¬ 
ties of life. 

You do not find the safety regulations or 
any of the factory conditions that you do 
here. And. the only thing that I can find 
extremely different was probably the amount 
of men that were doing a given Job. To me 
this means Inefflciency. Unlike our Ameri¬ 
can plants that are well staffed and 
equipped* our men given assigned duties, the 
European plants, while utilleing many men 
on a single operation, are not flexible, in 
our Dlants one new piece of equipment would 
release many men who could be utilized in 
the research and development of new and 
additional products. Over there, generally 
speaking, one new machine would Just cause 
5 to 100 men being laid off. This explains 
the multitude of products we have here 
which has, In turn, raised our standards of 
living to where they arc. In Europe they 
manufacture Just one of this and one of 
that. While over here we have many models 
of say refrigerators, cars, etc We manu¬ 
facture BO many of these, then so many of 
that, and so on. Over there they are too 
standardized, and when they have made this 
they are through. 

Burdensome taxes In these countries stifle 
Incentives and ambitions of these individ¬ 
uals to the extent that industrial enterprise 
is suffering due to a lack of Improvement 
and development Germany before the war 
had been a leader in the Industrial and 
chemical and machine industries. Natxiral- 
ly, the war has broken up a lot of this lead¬ 
ership. But I was Impressed by some of 
the rubber and plastics machinery German 
engineers are developing. 

I can foresee Just such a thing happening 
to all of us here If we do not stop some of 
the fantastic things that are happening In 
Washington. When you destroy a good mid¬ 
dle class of people, such as we have in 
America, you destroy the whole population 
morally and otherwise. You can’t make 90 
percent of our population poor through tax¬ 
ation without economy and still have a good 
country. 

'This may be dull reading to some of you, 
but these are my Impressions of my recent 
trip to Europe In quest of advancements In 
Machinery which might be adaptable to our 
own plan. I still feel that America is a 
leader and controls the destinies of the 
world. 

We need statesmen, diplomats, and smart 
people in our Government In the future If 
we are to survive. 


Voice Chaneiif ec Rede To Let Oatii 
Speak OB the Racfio 


EXTENSION OF REBdARES 

or 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

or xnw TOKK 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPRBSENTATIVSS 
Friday, July 27, 1951 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Ricord, I include the following article 
from the Washington Daily News of 
today: 

Voice Chaixenom Rxm To Lxt Oatxs Speak 
ON TBX Radio 

The Voice of America today challenged 
Cseohoslovakla “In the name of decency” to 
let WilUam N. Oatis broadcast daily from 
Prague so that the American people will 
know that the Associated Press correspond¬ 
ent is still alive. 

The Voice broadcast its appeal to Czech 
President Clement Gottwald 

“One hundred and fifty million men and 
women of America and hundreds of millions 
elsewhere In the free world, want to know 
whether one man held In Jeopardy In your 
country Is all right.” said a Voice commenta¬ 
tor. “Let's see you be big. Mr. Gottwald, let's 
see you do one decent thing In a lifetime of 
Indecent acts. Bring William Oatis to the 
Prague radio every night. 

"Bring him drugged, If you must. Bring 
him mouthing anti-American propaganda if 
you must. But bring him.” 

The Voice commentator conceded bis re¬ 
quest was unusual but added that he was 
trying to speak man to men to Gottwald. 

“This request would not have been neces¬ 
sary. Mr. Gottwald. if you had even allowed 
Ellis Briggs, the American Arabasador. to see 
William Oatis,” the Voice said. “But you 
have allowed no one to see him, no one but 
your own, and the reports of such syco¬ 
phants as you can muster are not acceptable 
to the American people. 

* • We do not want to hear one i>f 

these days that William Oatis Is ill, and that 
despite everything the six doctors you have 
sent to attend him he has passed away 
quietly In the night. 

“Nor do we want to hoar that somehow 
by some strange writ of Communist law that 
William Oatis Is no longer held in a Prague 
Jail, but has been removed to more distant 
places. • • • 

“I request that every night for ns long os 
you illegally hold William Oatis. you bring 
him to the microphone or Radio Prague to 
report to the American people on hlb health, 
his well being, and his treatment in the past 
24 hours. The American people, for whom I 
speak now, request that William Oatis speak 
to them over Radio Prague for 6 minutes 
every day so that they can hear with their 
own ears that their compatriot still lives." 


Veterans’ On-tke-Job TrainiiiE Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM T. BYRNE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday, July 27, 1951 

Mr. BYRNE Of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following let¬ 
ter: 

Patkoon Bboaocabting Co . Inc., 

Albany, N. 7.. July 25, 1951. 
WxuiAM T Btbni;, 

Representative, New York District 32, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Six: Today I am finishing a 2-year 
on-the-Job training course as a radio news 
reporter. Without the help of the Veterans' 
Administration, I do not think I would have 
been able to learn the reporting business as 
I have. 

The VA on-the-job training program has 
enabled me to leam this profession—and 
has made it possible lor me to overcome a 


disability and enabled me to earn a good 
living. 

I have already thanked the VA, and X 
want you, as my Representative in Congress, 
to know I really appreciate the assistance 
the Federal Government has given me, not 
only from an educational standpoint: but 
also from a medical standpoint. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ed Obakam, 

News Reporter, WPTR, 


Flood CoBtrol is the Hiisoiiri River 
Volley 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 

or MON rANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday, July 27, 1951 

Mr. D’ETWART. Mr. Speaker, some 
comment has been heard within the past 
few days concerning the need for a Mis¬ 
souri Valley Authority to prevent a re¬ 
currence of the recent tragic and dis¬ 
astrous floods suffered by residents of the 
lower Missouri River basin. 

Mr. Rankin, of Mississippi, said on 
July 16 before this House: 

That disaster coiUd have been prevented, 
If Congress had passed my bill to create a 
Missouri Valley Authority. 

Senator Murray, of Montana, told the 
Senate on July 23 when he presented his 
bill. S. 1883, which establishes a Mis¬ 
souri Valley Authority with unlimited 
powers: 

The old methods and programs to control 
these floods in the Missouri VaUey which 
have been followed through the years have 
completely failed. 

Senator Kefauver, Tennessee, told the 
Senate on July 24: 

For many years now we have been appro¬ 
priating millions of dollars annually for 
flood-control work. We have built levees 
along the great rivers—built them higher 
and higher and higher. Then when the 
floods come, we pile sandbags on top of the 
levees, as we are now doing south of 8t Louts. 

I believe it is time to ask ourselves Just 
how wasteful is It to build these local, or 
levee, flood-control works without also con- 
ti oiling the water in the headstreams. 

Fortunately. In the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority, we have visible and concrete evidence 
of what proper flood-control methods at the 
source of the water can do in preventing 
disastrous floods. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a coordinated 
plan of development which envisions the 
control of the headwaters of the Mis¬ 
souri River, as well as the construction 
of main stream structures to regulate the 
river flow, irrigate 5,000,000 acres of land, 
and produce hydroelectric power. That 
plan is commonly known as the Pick- 
Sloan plan; technically it is known as 
the Missouri Basin project, authorized 
by Congress in the 1944 Flood Control 
Actr-Publlc Law 534, Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

The critics of the Plck-Sloan plan and 
advocates of the valley authority scheme 
say our plan has failed. Mr. Speaker, 
let us look at the facts. Construction 
was Initiated on the Pick-Sloan-plan 
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structures in the fall of 1946. In the 
5 years of construction the Republican 
River, which joins the Smoky Hill and 
Solomon Rivers at Junction City, Kans., 
to form the Kansas River, is completely 
controlled. Dams at Enders, Bonny, and 
Medicine Creek along the Republican 
River tributaries in Nebraska are com¬ 
pleted. An on-stream dam at Trenton, 
Nebr., is 50 percent complete and another 
on-stream dam at Republican City. Nebr., 
known as Harlan County Dam, was closed 
last week. The residents of the Repub¬ 
lican River watershed suffered a flood 
in 1935 which caused untold millions 
of dollars in damage and took the lives 
of 110 persons. A flood again in 1947 
took the lives of 12 persons around Cam¬ 
bridge, Nebr. Despite heavy rains in 
that watershed this year, the Republican 
River remained in its banks. Too, due 
to these completed structures mentioned 
herein, the flow of the Republican River 
was cut to a minimum during the high 
crest of tlie Kansas River downstream. 

Two dams have been completed in the 
Smoky Hill River Basin in Kansas, an 
important tributary of the rampaging 
Kansas River—Cedar Bluff Dam, near 
Ellis, Kans., and Kanopolis Dam, up¬ 
stream from Salina, Kans. The resi¬ 
dents of the Smoky Hill River Basin 
suffered no damage during this recent 
heavy moisture period in Kansas. Too, 
the regulation of the flow of the Smoky 
Hill River prevented that stream from 
contributing to the high crest of the 
Kansas River. Each of these structures 
are multiple purpose and provide storage 
for irrigation purposes, as well as flood- 
control and river-regulation purposes. 

On the main stream of the Missouri 
River, we have under construction, to¬ 
day, Garrison Dam in North Dakota, 
which is 42 percent complete; Oahe dam 
and Port Randall Dam in South Dako¬ 
ta. which are 4 percent and 46 percent 
complete, respectively. These struc¬ 
tures will serve flood control, river reg¬ 
ulation, irrigation storage, and hydro¬ 
electric power generation purposes. 

In addition to the structures, others 
are well along in planning which will fit 
into the operation of this integrated plan 
of development designed for the maxi¬ 
mum use of the water resources in the 
Missouri River basin. 

Therefore, it would appear, Mr. Speak¬ 
er, that we have made great progress in 
the 5 years the Pick-Sloan plan has 
been under construction. 

In order to correct the recent floods, 
the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam, 
north of Manhattan, Kans., where the 
Blue River Joins the Kansas: Glen Elder 
on the Solomon River; Kirwin on the 
North Solomon; Webster on the South 
Solomon and Wilson Dam on the Saline 
River, all in Kansas, must be completed. 
These projects are all authorized as a 
part of the Pick-Sloan plan. They were 
scheduled for construction in an orderly 
manner for completion of the plan, 
which is estimated to take 40 years. In 
view of the recent floods, the respon¬ 
sible agencies and Congress should re¬ 
consider present construction schedules. 

The valley authority advocates say our 
plan has failed. It is interesting to note 
that Senator Murray’s bill, S. 1883, di¬ 
rects the authority board of directors in 


formulating such a unified plan and rec¬ 
ommendation, to give particular consid¬ 
eration to the general plans set forth 
In House Document No. 475 and Senate 
Document No. 191, Seventy-eighth Con¬ 
gress, second session, as revised by Sen¬ 
ate Document No. 247. Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session—section 7 (a), 
page 16, S. 1883. 

Mr. Speaker, those documents set 
forth the details of the Pick-Sloan plan. 
Is it possible that those who say our 
present plan has failed would adapt the 
same plan to their purposes? 

The valley authority advocates paint 
in glowing terms the accomplishments of 
the authority system in the Tennessee- 
River system. Total Federal expendi¬ 
tures in the Tennessee Valley since its 
inception have exceeded $1,000,000,000. 
Mr. Speaker, the Tennessee Valley has 
41,000 square miles of drainage; the Mis¬ 
souri Valley has 530.000 square miles of 
drainage. The TVA has been in opera¬ 
tion for 18 years; we have been in con¬ 
struction in the Missouri basin 5 years. 
We can accomplish similar wonders with 
a smaller proportionate amount of 
money and in less time under our pres¬ 
ent Republican form of Government. 

In flood time or drouth the proposed 
MVA is a socialistic monster. It is un¬ 
economical and unsound. It is phony. 
We do not need it now or ever. Its pri¬ 
mary purpose is not to control floods, but 
rather to set up a new political order in 
the Missouri basin. 


Minnesota, an Ideal Family Vacation 
Spot 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26. 1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, for all but 
Members of Congress, summer is a time 
for vacation, a'time when families go 
away together for rest and enjoyment, 
a time for getting better acquainted, for 
building new strength. I would like to 
remind the people of the land that one 
of the finest vacation spots in the world 
for families to get real enjoyment is my 
own great State of Minnesota. 

For fear that I may be accused of 
boasting, I would like to call your atten¬ 
tion to what is said about Minnesota as 
a vacation spot by Mi*. Frank Cipriani, 
travel editor of the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune. Read Mr. Cipriani’s articles 
and then come up to Minnesota for the 
finest vacation available. I think it 
might do the Congress and the Nation 
some good if we took a recess in our 
labors here and all the Members visited 
Minnesota. I will guarantee you will 
be better for it when you return to your 
duties here. 

The article follows: 

Minnesota, an Ideal Family Vacation Spot— 

State Offers All Outdoor Sports 
(By Frank Cipriani) 

Minnesota calls Itself the land of 10,000 
lakes, but actually It has more than 11,000, 


and most of them provide the kind of a 
summer vacation that the entire family can 
enjoy. 

The season is now open, of course, and 
already early summer vacationers are out in 
the woods. on*the lakes, in areas of rustic 
surroundings—^fishing, boating, hiking, and 
relaxing. The volume of vacationers will 
swell when the schools close, releasing scores 
of thousands of youngsters to travel with 
their families. 

You can get to Minnesota by train, plane, 
bus, or private car, and you can take your 
vacation relatively near—in the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis area which Is well geared for 
visitors—or go up Into the far north country, 
which Is still, In many sections, quite rugged 
and wild. 

What will a Minnesota vacation cost this 
year? Probably a little more than last, but 
not much more In most cases, and no more 
in others. The State has 4,000 resorts, rang¬ 
ing from a few rooms to many, and most 
operators are trying to keep price levels down 
against rising expenses. 

Rates vary, but fall into ranges of $26 to 
$75 a week for housekeeping cottages, $2 and 
up a day per person for sleeping cabins, and 
$0.50 to $15 a day per person for accommo¬ 
dations on the American plan (with meals). 
It Is Important that if you intend to vaca¬ 
tion In Minnesota this summer that you 
make reservations now. 

Minnesota Is a big State, rich with all the 
natural endowments for outdoor recrea¬ 
tion and pleasure—lakes, forests, absorbing 
scenery, invigorating summer climate, and 
considerable wildlife. It has Indians, too. 
It has more than 40 State parks and way¬ 
sides. many of them with picnicking and 
camping grounds, and at least one. like Itasca 
State Park, north of Park Rapids, with house¬ 
keeping cabins, and a hotel overlooking Lake 
Itasca. 

Minnesota has so many outstanding resort 
areas that It is difficult to single out any 
special areas, but you can’t overlook, among 
the many, the Arrowhead region covering 10 
counties in the northeastern part of the 
State; Detroit Lakes, west and north of 
Brainerd, center of more than 400 lakes; 
Miles Lacs Lake, 425 miles from Chicago, or 
Lake Minnetonka. 

Actually you can go anywhere north of 
the Twin Cities and at random find yourself 
a select spot tailored to your personal liking 
and finances. 

Far northwest is the remote Lake of the 
Woods region, cutting into both Minnesota 
and neighboring Canada. This is a wildly 
spectacular area, abundant with wildlife 
and fishing. Here, incidentally, is the north* 
ernmoBt point in the United States In 
short, lor those who like their holidays both 
outdoors and rugged, Lake of the Woods is 
the answer. 

Northeast is International Falls, gateway 
to an unbelievably spacious wilderness, with 
all the fishing, hunting, and canoeing to 
satiate the most enthusiastic outdoors en¬ 
thusiast. 

Then there’s Hibbing, in the midst of 
the exciting Arrowhead resort country with 
thousands of lakes; Ely. in the heart of the 
vast Superior National Forest, and also Vir¬ 
ginia and Grand Marais, likewise gateways 
to this widespread wilderness. 

This forest is truly a forest. It covers 
some 3.500,000 acres. Here one may find 
a little Interlude of solitude from the busy 
streets, jangling phones, speeding cars, and 
squawking radios of the big city and here, 
also, one may find a good, healthful out¬ 
ing In addition. 

Another big woodland is Chippewa Na¬ 
tional Forest, which embraces many lakes, 
including the sizable Cass, Winnibigoshish 
and Leech Lakes. Cass Lake, the town, is 
a main gateway. Nearby are half a dozen 
reservations containing 15.000 Chippewa In¬ 
dians. Early this month they hold their 
annual pow-wow. 
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The fabulous Paul Bunyan country is cen¬ 
tered in Blxnldjl, Just west of Chippewa 
Forest. This Is excellent summer vacation 
country. Fish are as plentiful as the tall 
tales they tell about Paul Bunyan. This 
legendary gentleman could, they‘11 tell you. 
blow the roof off the bunkhouse every time 
he sneezed. Bis voice was so loud people 
nearby had to wear ear muffs, and once he 
blew so hard he bowled over 12 acres of 
trees. Well, maybe so. Anyway, the fish 
up this way are real. 

Just at random, here are a few other fine 
vacation spots in Minnesota: Eden Valley. 
Nlsswa. Alexandria, Aitkin, Duluth. Gross 
Lake, Lake Vermilion, Pelican Rapids. Crane 
Lake, Lake Kabetogama, Big Fork. Black- 
duck Lake, Baudette, and beautiful Hiawa¬ 
tha Valley, touching Winona. Wabasha, 
Lake City. Bed Wing and H asti n gs. 

A number of special events are scheduled 
In Minnesota during the summer, princi¬ 
pal ones among them the Aquatennial at 
Minneapolis July 20-20. and the canoe derby 
at Blmldjl July 18-20, this tying up with 
the aquatennial. 

FOr a happy summer vacation, try Minne¬ 
sota this summer. 

Mr. Speaker, other newspaper articles 
containing information concerning how 
to reach resort areas in Minnesota were 
published in the Chicago Tribune for 
June 3, 1951. This information will be 
of interest to Members of Congress. I am 
sure, so I am inserting it in the Con¬ 
gressional Record as follows: 

How To Reach Resort Areas in Minnesota 

If you are among those who will be vaca¬ 
tion bound to Minnesota this summer, here 
ore some suggested routes to that area. 

To reach resorts or vacation spots In the 
northeastern part of the State—Mine Lacs, 
International Palls, Bemldjl, and so forth— 
probably the best way to go Is U S 14 to XJ 8 
61 to 8t Paul for the flrst leg of the trip. 
Bt. Paul is approximately 430 miles from 
Chicago. 

There Is Just one qualification on this sug¬ 
gestion of U 8 14: To find smoother roads, 
the Chicago Motor Club advises taking Ill. 
72 from Chicago northwest to Ill. 31; Jog 
north to Huntley Road, then Ill. 47 and 
north to 14. 

The roads recommended In Minnesota are 
reported In good condition for driving at the 
present time. 

A stretch of 70 miles on U 8 61 south of 
St. Paul closely parallels the Mississippi river 
and Is widely known for its scenic beauty. 

Mine Lacs Is a well known resort area 
about 75 miles above St. Paul. To reach It 
from St. Paul, take U 6 10 and 169. This 
vacation spot, a great exp>an8e of teeming 
water and virgin woods. Is often referred to 
as the "sportsman’s paradise" because of Its 
excellent hunting and fishing. 

Northwest on XJ 8 169, on the way to In¬ 
ternational Falls, Is the town of Hlbblng In 
the heart of the Minnesota Arrowhead coun¬ 
try. A great scenic attraction here Is the 
world’s largest open-pit iron mine. 

International Falls is at the Canadian bor¬ 
der on the shores of Rainy Lake. To get there 
from Hlbblng take Minnesota 73 to US 63. 
Motorists are warned not to pick up hitch¬ 
hikers In this area because of border Jumps. 

The town at Bemldjl, a place of fame In 
Minnesota because of Its claim to being the 
home of Paul Bunyan, can be reached by 
returning from International Falls on C S 
71. Huge statues of the legendary figure, 
Paul Bunyan, and his blue ox. Babe, stand 
near the lake. 

From Bemldjl take U 8 871 to U S 10 to 
B B 62 Into Minneapolis. 

To return to Chicago from Minneapolis, 
take U 8 65 to U 8 62 down to Dubuque, 
Iowa; cross the Mississippi here on U 8 20 


and turn south on Illinois 80 to U 8 62 Illi¬ 
nois 64 (North Avenue). 

A wider circle of resent areas of Minnesota 
can be made by taking D 8 61 from Bt. Paul 
through Duluth and along the wilder shores 
of Lake Superior up to Grand Marais (the 
scenic Qunfllnt trail Is Just north of here); 
turn back to XJ 8 61 to Little Marais and 
turn right on Minnesota 1 to the city of 
Ely. in the heart of the Superior National 
Forest and the gateway to the famous “road¬ 
less area" resort and canoe country. 

From Ely, cross over to Hlbblng, Grand 
Rapids and Bemldjl on Minnesota 1 to U 8 
169. and 169 to U S 2; then by coming down 
XJ 8 171 to U S 10. you could go left through 
the Mllle Lacs region and down XJ S 169 to 
Minneapolis. 

Another way to reach the northeastern 
corner of Minnesota above Duluth, is up 
through Milwaukee, Green Bay, and the 
north woods of Wisconsin. This gets you 
into the glistening lake and tail-woods 
region faster than via Madison. 

Take Illinois 42 (Sheridan Road) to Illinois 
173; cross over to U 8 41 Just beyond Its re¬ 
construction point and up to Milwaukee; 
Wisconsin 27 to Green Bay; Wisconsin 29 to 
Wisconsin 47 to U 8 45; then 45 to U S 8. 
left to Wisconsin 47 through the resort area 
around Rhinelander and Eagle River up to 
U 8 61; then take 61 to U 8 2 and left Into 
Duluth. 

The return from Duluth could be made 
on U 8 63 to Eau Claire. Wis., and U 8 12 to 
Madison, from Madison talie U 8 14 to 
Chicago. 


Look to the Record 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPREBENTATTVES 

Friday, July 27,1951 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr, 
Speaker, there has been a lot of small 
talk regarding the loans made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
the Henry J, Kaiser enterprises. 

Presently the gossips hit at the loan 
to the Kalser-Praser Co. 

The Richmond Independent, of Rich¬ 
mond. Calif., answers some of these 
latultous statements in an editorial en¬ 
titled “Look to the Record,” which I In¬ 
clude in these remarks. 

It might be well to remember that 
Kaiser steel paid back all of its loan 
ahead of schedule and more Important 
It paid dollar for dollar the amount the 
Government had invested in the Fon¬ 
tana steel plant though it was a war 
baby. Another steel company paid about 
20 cents on the dollar for a steel plant 
built under comparable conditions. 

The Richmond Independent is quali¬ 
fied to speak. It is published in Rich¬ 
mond, Calif., where Kaiser set records 
for shipbuilding in World War n. 

The editorial follows: 

Look to the Rxoobd 

Last week a United States Senate sub¬ 
committee made a public declaration In 
which it said that the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation loans to the Kalser- 
FTaser Automobile Co. were not In the pub¬ 
lic Interest and should not have been made. 

It seems to us that the subcommittee did 
not delve very far into Henry J. Kaiser's 


record of financial transactions with the 
Federal Government, or It would not have 
come to such a conclusion. 

In the first place, Henry J. Kaiser and his 
various enterprises have been very good 
customers of Uncle Sam, as far as paying 
back principal on loans. Interest on loans, 
rentals, and Federal taxes. In fact we can 
almost go as far as saying that he has 
been the best customer the RFC or any of 
the other money-lending bureaus have ever 
had. 

Let's look at the record. It shows that 
Kaiser and his various firms. Kalser-Frazer. 
Kaiser Steel, Kaiser Aluminum, and Kaiser 
Metals have paid to the Government In prin¬ 
cipal, Interest, and rentals. $253,966,397. 
And In addition the Kaiser firm has paid 
Federal taxes, on these properties Involved 
In the loans, to the tune of $139,146,911, The 
grand total is almost $400,000,000 

Now. at tlie present time Kalser-Prazer 
owes the RFC something like $62,000,000, 
peanuts when you consider the amounts of 
the other loans, all of which have been re¬ 
paid This debt to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is current, the Interest is being paid, 
the principal Is being paid, and they are 
not behind in their payments. 

Henry J. Kaiser has been subjected to all 
kinds of congressional committee Investiga¬ 
tions. Each time he has come out as clean 
as the proverbial whistle—clean because he 
has never resorted to outside influence, un¬ 
der-the-table practices, or fraud In his deal¬ 
ings with the Government. 

The subcommittee said, in part: 

“It does not believe that the Interest of 
the general public was such as to Justify the 
use of public funds to continue the operation 
of Kalser-Prazer as an automobile company ’’ 

To which we say "Tommyrott" 

The Kalser-Prazer loan was one of the best 
the RPC ever made At least they have the 
Kaiser family holdings as security, something 
they did not have in cases too numerous to 
mention, but one In particular which could 
bear a little more scrutiny—namely the Lus- 
tron company which nicked the Government 
for untold millions. And the RPC was left 
bolding the bag to the tune of those millions. 

Apparently the Senate Banking Subcom¬ 
mittee cannot see the forest for the trees, or 
is It bad for the Government to make money 
by lending money? 

Kaiser has borrowed many millions from 
the Federal Government. He has paid back 
all but $62,000,000—with Interest—and It Is 
a lead-bottom cinch that the $62,000,000 will 
be repaid when it is due. 

Yes, the RPC could do worse, much worse, 
than lend money to Henry J. Kaiser and his 
companies. The Banking Subcommittee is 
way off base on this report. 


Northwest Airlines Celebrates Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
day, when we read of rocket planes that 
travel more than 1,500 miles an hour, it 
is hard to realize that aviation is a very 
young industry. As we watch the hun¬ 
dreds of planes landing and taking off 
daily at the National Airport, adhering 
to regular schedules and transporting 
thousands of passengers to every part of 
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the Nation and the world, it is almost 
impossible to believe that only 25 years 
ago, commercial airlines were Just be¬ 
ginning their first flights. 

This year Northwest Airlines, with its 
main office in Minnesota, celebrates its 
twenty-flith birthday. The history of 
Northwest Airlines is a modern adven¬ 
ture story, an adventure story of Amer¬ 
ican business with all its courage, its skill 
and its far-sightedness. In these times, 
when we have so many fears concerning 
the system of free enterprise, I commend 
the following to your attention, the story 
of Northwest Airlines’ 25 years, which 
appeared in the Minnesota Historical 
Society publication of St. Paul, Minn., 
entitled “News for Members” for July 
1951: 

Aviation History 

Nortkweat Airliaes, the only znajor airline 
With home offlcea in Minnesota, is observing 
its twenty-fifth anniversary this year. The 
Illustrations on these pages will give you 
some notion of the progress made during 
those years in the field of aviation. Above 
are two of the first planes used by North¬ 
west. On the opposite page is a 75-pa8sen- 
ger, double-decked stratocrulser. last word 
In aviation luxury. 

Obviously things have changed since 
Northwest Airlines began operations on Oc¬ 
tober 1, 1926. On that crisp fall day, an 
open cockpit Curtiss Oriole biplane took off 
from the St. Paul airport and pointed its 
nose toward Chicago The cockpit carried 
a mallsack Instead of a passenger, and the 
plane flew an Irregular course over numerous 
check points like a railroad bridge, one farm¬ 
er’s barn, and another farmer’s silo. In that 
year, a one-man mechanical force, four 
pilots, and two planes comprised the operat¬ 
ing division of Northwest. 

Today the original 400-mlle route has 
grown to more than 20,000 miles and the 
staff well into the thousands. The fleet 
of 2 tiny planes has grown to 10 Boeing 
Btratocruisers, 21 Martin 2-0-2'8, and 17 
Douglas D04 ’b. The silos used as naviga¬ 
tion aids have been replaced by radio beams, 
paths of lighted beacon towers, and dozens 
Of other modern devices. 

The four pilots who flew the first flights 
are gone, but shortly after the lino was 
founded they were Joined by others who are 
still In the harness with Northwest. They 
are the ones who remember many of the 
personal, humorous Incidents that occurred 
during those 25 years of serious growth. 

For example, the oldtlmers recall how 
airlines grew from open mall planes to cabin 
planes for passengers, competing with rail¬ 
roads by oflering complimentary meals aloft. 
That Bounded fancy, but early passengers re¬ 
call how they flew serenely along in a Ham¬ 
ilton plane built for one pilot and four 
passengers. Complimentary meals aloft was 
quite a ceremony then. The pilot would 
place the stick securely between his knees 
to keep the plane on an even keel. Then he 
gingerly handed back to one passenger and 
another cardboard lunch boxes containing 
cold fried chicken and French fried pota¬ 
toes. 

In July 1927 Northwest started Its passen¬ 
ger service, and the next year they began 
flying mall by night. By the winter of 1933, 
the company was flying from Chicago to 
Spokane, Wash. Since that time New York 
City, Alaska, and the Orient have been added 
to its ports of call. 

The history of aviation In Minnesota Is 
still to be written. But the MHS Is begin- 
ning now to collect information on all phases 
of this subject before it is lost forever. The 
growth of the Civil Aeronautics Department 
is a chapter In Itself, Perhaps you know 
some of the pioneers In this field who should 


he Interviewed or encouraged to write their 
remlniscenoea, or who have letters, diaries, 
and other mAuuscripts bearing on the early 
days Of aviation in the State. If so, please 
tell us about them. Aviation Is a vital chap¬ 
ter in the story of Minnesota, a chapter we 
must begin to preserve now before it is too 
late. 


Admiral Sherman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 27,1951 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
at 3 p. m. the Nation will honor Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman by interring his 
body at Arlington National Cemetery. 

The great qualities that went into the 
make-up of the man and naval officer 
are Intimately revealed in the following 
article by John S. Knight, editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, on 
Wednesday, July 24: 

The EnrroR’s Notebook 

WARTIME MEETING REVEALED SHERMAN'S GREAT 
QUALITIES 

1 first met Admiral Po«*rest P, Sherman on 
a sweltering August afternoon in the 
bombed-out city of Manila. 

It was in 1945 and 16 Japanese envoys 
headed by Lt. Gen. Takishiro Kawabc had 
Just stepped from an American C-54 trans¬ 
port plane at Nichols Field to sue for peace. 

Those representatives of Emperor Hlro- 
hlto were flown to the Philippine capital to 
taL* with General MacArthur's staff con¬ 
cerning the terms of the official surrender. 

Like all other correspondents In Manila, 
I was worried later that day over the "scut¬ 
tlebutt" that only a limited number of re¬ 
porters would be invited to witness the v?lnd- 
up of the Paclflc war aboard the battleship 
Missouri in Tokyo Bay. 

Admiral Sherman apparently sensed my 
feelings and said quietly: "What are your 
plans?" 

I replied that I hoped to get Into Japan 
on one of General MacArthur’s planes. 

With a twinkle In his eye, the admiral 
remarked that perhaps I had seen too much 
of the Army and the Air Force and not 
enough of the Navy. He added: "Why not 
fly back to Guam with me tonight? If you 
do, I think I can find room for you on the 
Missouri." 

That was good enough for me and I ac¬ 
cepted the Invitation at once. 

During the flight to Guam, I had ample 
opportunity to become well acquainted with 
the man who was later appointed Chief of 
Naval Operation**, 

Admiral Sherman impressed me from the 

start aa having dlstingulahlng qualities that 
set him apart from the usual run of Navy 
brass. 

Although Sherman was a first-rate fight¬ 
ing man, having been awarded the Navy 
Cross lor extraordinary heroism when the 
aircraft carrier Wa.sp was sunk by a Japanese 
submarine, 1 was attracted most by his 
scholarly mind and his keen perception of 
political and economic problems. 

The following day. Admiral Sherman sent 
me by Navy plane to Iwo Jlma and from 
there by destroyer to Join the U. S. S, Iowa in 
Sagaml Bay. 

A seat upon a 16-lnch gxm turret over¬ 
looking the captain’s promenade deck of the 
Missouri was my reward on that memorable 


"surrender Sunday" for being tossed about 
on a tiny destroyer for more hours than 1 
care to remember. 

On Monday following the surrender, Gen, 
Julius Ochs Adler (New York Times) and I 
flew back to Guam with Adm. Chester 
Nlmitz and Adm. Forrest Sherman. 

Here again, we were delighted with the fine 
quality of Sherman’s mind and I wrote at 
the time: "We shall be hearing more about 
Sherman as time goes on." 

Admiral Sherman died in Italy last Sun¬ 
day after concluding a series of major de¬ 
fense conferences In Western Europe. 

At this critical stage lu world affairs, he 
will be hard to replace. More than any 
other one man of the Navy, Admiral Sherman 
made the most valuable contribution to uni¬ 
fication of the Armed Forces. 

When Admiral Denfeld was fired as CNO 
for making a last-ditch fight against a 
single Department of National Defense, Sher¬ 
man was given Denfeld’s Job. 

At first, Sherman was resented by Navy 
partisans who thought he was "too friendly" 
to the other services. This feeling was based 
upon Sherman’s staff work with officers of 
the Army and Air Force when unification was 
still in the planning stage. 

Later, the critics’ panning turned to 
praise. For Sherman, in his quiet, efficient, 
tactful way, did more for the Navy In his 
relatively short tour of duty as CNO than all 
of the shouting admirals put together. 

Like MacArthur. Admiral Sherman was 
well versed in fields other than those per¬ 
taining to the military. He knew history 
and politics and had the intuition of a 
trained diplomat. 

For this reason. Admiral Sherman repre¬ 
sented hlB country abroad with dignity, 
firmness, and understanding. 

It is tragic Indeed that his career has been 
ended at the very moment when the country 
is in the greatest need of his services. 


Alaska Grows Up, Should Be Admitted 

as State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursaav, July 26,1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, there ts 
considerable interest In Alaska these 
days for several reasons. I believe the 
membership of the House will read with 
interest a fine article, published in the 
Eagles’ magazine for July-August 1951 
entitled “Alaska Grows Up.” 

The article is written by Richard L. 
Neuberger, and it points out the fact that 
Alaska is no longer a primitive frontier, 
but a huge northern Territory, making 
giant strides toward statehood and in¬ 
dustrial development. The article fol¬ 
lows: 

Alaska is coming of age 

Ten years ago Alaska was still predomi¬ 
nantly a wilderness. It could be reached 
from the United States only hy boat or plane. 
Its population was a mere 72,000. Statehood 
seemed far off. Indubtrial development was 
even more distant. 

Today Alaska la a land of thriving, cosmo¬ 
politan communities A broad graveled road 
with magnificent bridges ties it to the rest 
of the North American continent. Its pop¬ 
ulation is 127,000, a prodigious gain of more 
than 75 percent since 1940, Statehood al- 
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ready has been approved by one branch of 
Congress. It Is possible that Alaska soon may 
become a world center for the production of 
aluminum and pulp and paper. 

Last year an event occurred which sym¬ 
bolizes Alaska’s new status. For the first 
time In history more people traveled to 
Alaska by automobile than by steamer. The 
number of visitors arriving by sea In 1950 
was 17,430. But 32,607 persons rolled Into 
the Territory over the 1,522-nilIe Alaska 
Highway, constructed In World War II. 

Even more significant, 5,984 of the people 
arriving by car did not leave Alaska. The 
population of the Territory Is still grow¬ 
ing—in spite of the fact that In the decade 
between 1940 and 1960 Alaska bad the great¬ 
est propcsTtlonate Increase of any area under 
the American flag, even including California. 

Alaska’s six Eagle aeries, scattered all the 
way from the British Columbia line nearly 
to the Arctic Circle, are located strategically 
to be part of the Territory's biggest boom. 

Aerie No. 162. In Ketchikan, which packs 
more canned salmon than any other com¬ 
munity In the world. Five miles outside 
Ketchikan, ground has been broken for the 
first pulp mill ever to be erected In the 
north. It will tap the continent’s largest 
remaining stand of spruce and hemlock tim¬ 
ber. These trees grow In the vast Tongass 
National Forest. 

Douglas Aerie Is situated In a subvirb of 
Juneau, the Alaskan capital. Douglas lies 
directly across a narrow salt-water Inlet from 
Juneau. Many men associated with terri¬ 
torial agencies are brothers In Douglas Aerie. 
They are helping to direct the expansion 
now taking place In Alaskan Industry, agri¬ 
culture. and transportation. 

Aerie No. 26 serves Skagway, where Jack 
London and other cheechakos sloshed ashore 
half a century ago to bunt gold in the Klon. 
dike. Skagway Is the site of the proposed 
Taiya hydroelectric project, which would ex¬ 
ceed even Grand Cioulee Dam In the pro¬ 
duction of kilowatts. 

Most of the brothers of Aerie No. 25 work 
for the narrow-gage White Pass & Yukon 
Railway, which ascends the mountains to 
Whitehorse, principal military base along 
the Alaska Highway. 

Anchorage is by far Alaska's biggest city. 
More than 31,000 people inhabit the Anchor¬ 
age area. This is an amazing increase of 667 
percent over 1940. Where a decade ago 
bears roamed and lordly moose foraged there 
now are supermarkets, housing projects, and 
busy bus lines. Aerie No. 2609 engages In 
many community enterprises in this city, 
which Is also the headquarters of the Alaska 
department of the United States Army. 

Fairbanks has a bmtllng Aerie. It also 
has Ladd Field, most strategic air base in 
the Far North, where extensive cold-weather 
experiments are conducted. No artificial ice 
ever Is required. In temperatures as low as 
66 degrees below zero Superforts take off 
casually from Fairbanks for routine flights 
over the pole. Fairbanks Is also the termi¬ 
nus of the Alaska Railroad, supply line of 
the Territory, and the source of good Jobs 
for many members of Aerie No. 1037. 

Valdez is on a wooded harbor along the 
coast. It is the point at which the famous 
Richardson Highway touches tidewater. 
This was the first road ever built in Alaska. 
Cargoes are put ashore at Valdez and trucked 
over windswept passes to the Alaska 
Highway. 

Brothers of Aerie No. 1971 are among the 
men who perform this rugged task at the 
steering wheel. Frequently they move criti¬ 
cal military loads In temperatures so low 
that antifreeze solution has been known to 
harden in radiators. 

The Alaska of 1951 challenges many long- 
held notions of what life Is like along this 
rooftop of North America. 

It distinctly Is not primarily a realm of 
grizzled prospectors, man-eating brown 


bears, Eskimo Igloos, and gun-totln’ adven¬ 
turers. These picturesque things are there, 
of course. But they are the exception and 
not the rule. 

Alaska is growing up. It is becoming 
increasingly civilized with each passing day. 
It Is not so unlike the Pacific Northwest 
States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho— 
familiar to thousands of Eagles. 

Juneau's Baranof Hotel Is as luxurious as 
many hotels In the distant '‘States." Mem¬ 
bers of Aerie No. 1037 who work on the 
Alaska Railroad operate a streamlined train 
which would do credit to numerous trans¬ 
continental systems. This train W the 
Aurora, rolling between Anchorage and Fair¬ 
banks. At a panquet In Ketchikan or a ball 
In Juneau, one Is sure to see the latest In 
women’s fashions. 

Nor Is Alaska exclusively a land of snow 
and Ice. winters are severe In the interior 
but the cities along the sea have milder 
weather than St. Louis or Boston. Visit a 
beach near Ketchikan or Sitka. You will 
find children romping In the sand, bathing 
beauties posing beside the waves, and cot¬ 
tages ringed with wild flowers. 

Alaska Is Just coming Into its own. For 
example, Skagway now has a population of 
600. Yet the Alaska Development Board 
points out that a project Is possible at Skag¬ 
way which would boost the population to 
40.000. 

In the mountains high above Skagway, 
the Yukon River rises and flows 2.000 miles 
to the Bering Sea. But Skagway, on the 
Bhores of the Pacific, is a mere 10 miles away. 
What U some of the Yukon's headwaters 
were diverted backward to Skagway? This 
would accomplish in 19 miles a drop in ele¬ 
vation which now la distributed gently along 
2,000 miles. 

Water thundering through tunnels and 
canyons to Skagway could generate 12,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity an¬ 
nually. This would be the greatest power 
project in the world. 

Because power Is the principal Ingredient 
In aluminum, the Aluminum Oo. of America 
has taken a 60-year lease on S50 acres In the 
Skagway area. The largest llght-metal plant 
ever constructed could be the eventual 
result. 

Stroll down the main thoroughfare of a 
thriving Alaskan city, such as Juneau or 
Anchorage. You will not find It greatly dif¬ 
ferent from any Eagle community of com¬ 
parable population In the far-off United 
States of America. 

Men do not wear mackinaws and parkas. 
They wear business suits end overcoats— 
perhaps with rubbers in the rain or galoshes 
In the snow There are supermarkets and 
movies and doctors' clinics. Busses look Just 
like busses in the States. Daily papers are 
published, such as the Anchorage Times and 
the Fairbanks News-Miner. 

Of course, you will discover some contrasts 
-with the United States. Prices are higher in 
Alaska than in any other place over which 
our flag flies. It is not uncommon to pay 
81.50 a dozen for eggs, 81.35 for a lettuce and 
tomato salad 60 cents for a dish of ice 
cream and 82 for a haircut. Wages, too, are 
higher. A master carpenter on a construc¬ 
tion project may earn $700 during a month. 

The number of white men In Alaska out¬ 
number white women at least 2 to 1. This 
means there are comparatively few families. 
It Is frequently a big event in a remote ham¬ 
let when a new echoolteacber or nurse ar¬ 
rives to assume her duties. Often she does 
not remain single for long. 

I remember talking to a pretty brunette 
nurse in Ketchikan. "When 1 decided to go 
to Alaska,'’ she said. **1 thought I was going 
to Uve on a frontier. 1 took along all sorts 
of rugged equipment. But In my firet letter 
home I sent for my best eveni^ gown. 1 
never saw so many formal parties before in 
all my life. A few months later I sent for 
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my bathing suit. I believe my folks In 
Omaha thought I had been shipped off to 
Miami'or Honolulu by mistake." 

Alaekan people are public spirited. Ju¬ 
neau’s citizens, aided by Eagles In nearby 
Douglas, recently raised $71,000 In a few 
months to help finance a public library. 
Furthermore, the capital city recently be¬ 
came the first Alaskan community to pave 
all Its principal streets. 

Anchorage, the fastest growing municipal¬ 
ity anywhere on this continent, has accom¬ 
plished miracles in a few years. It has estab¬ 
lished a new water and sewer system, mod¬ 
ernized its telephone exchange, built many 
additional schools, and developed parks and 
other recreational facilities 

Gov. Ernest Omening, of Alaska, cites these 
feats as evidence that Alaska has come of 
age. that It is ready for full membership in 
the Union. Although It is hard for us to 
realize, Alaska Is more populous than at 
least 15 States were when they were accorded 
stars la the flag. President Truman has ad¬ 
vocated statehood, and the United States 
House of Representatives has acted favor¬ 
ably on a statehood bill. 

In spite of the advances made by Alaska 
toward civilization, don't forget to bring 
your fishing equipment and shotguns if you 
head north. ’There are still countless lakes 
where only a few white men have fished. 
The 28-lnch trout will snap at a bent pin. 
Ducks and geese abound In the marshes, 
And If you have an adventurous spirit, you 
can trudge up the stlklne River or Into the 
solitude of Kodiak Island in quest of the 
world’s biggest meat eater, the Alaskan 
brown bear. But be sure to take along an 
experienced guide and a rifle which never 
Jama. 

Alaska today is on the march to statehood 
and Industrial development. But enough of 
the frontier remains to make any pulse beat 
faster. 


Central Valley Rcaealion Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

OF CALmmNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday^ My 27 ,1951 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in California, between August 
1 and 10, extensive celebration of the 
initial operation of the great Central 
Valley reclamation project will be held 
beginning in the north near Shasta Dam 
at Redding and continuing day after day 
southward to the end of the Prianc- 
Kem canal at Bakersfield. These spon¬ 
taneous observances will follow the 
course of the water as It moves south¬ 
ward in man’s most ingenious engineer¬ 
ing work. Local communities and people 
who have waited and prayed for the 
water to flow in the ditches for many 
years have formed committees and are 
planning the events, the greatest of 
which is scheduled for Tracy where the 
great pumps that reverse the flow of the 
San Joaquin River will go into operation 
on August 4. Prominent friends of the 
Central Valley project from all over the 
country will join in these celebrations. 
The President may attend. Secretary of 
the Interior Chapman will be there. 
Many members of the committees of the 
Congress that have considered this proj¬ 
ect through the years will attend and 
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speak on the invitation of the organizing 
committees. Governor Earl Warren of 
California and many other State and 
local dignitaries will be present and will 
participate. 

Since my district is in part in the Cen> 
tral Valley and the Contra Costa canal, 
an important part of the project, serves 
my constituents, I join all the people at 
home in inviting everyone to look to¬ 
ward California between August 1 and 
August 10 and to see what it means in 
the West to put a great reclamation 
project into operation. 

It has proved annoying that some 
have attempted to detract from these 
celebrations and to throw cold water on 
the spontaneity of the occasion. For the 
information of my colleagues, I include 
an editorial published on July 12, 1951, 
in the Tracy Press and a news Item which 
appeared on July 11 in the Stockton Rec¬ 
ord. I also attach an editorial by Paul 
C. Bodenhamer that appeared in the 
July 9 issue of the Redding Record- 
Searchlight. They follow: 

(Prom the Stockton (Calif.) Becord of 
July 11. 1951] 

CVP 3-Dat Pmtival Tbact's Own Idea, Pao- 

MOTKD BY ClTT—FBTE COCHAlRMAN ANSWERS 

Solon Charge; Reclamation Bihucau is 

NOT Tracy Host 

Tracy, July 11.—^“Tracy’s Central Valley 
project pumping plant celebration to he 
held August 3-6 is Tracy’s project—good, bad 
or indifferent—and not the Federal Bureau 
of Reclamation’s,” said Bruce Hotchkiss, cel¬ 
ebration cochairman, today. 

Hotchkiss* statement came In answer to 
accusations by Los Angeles Representative 
Norris Poulson (Republican) who said the 
Reclamation Bureau is spending hundreds 
of thousands of dollars illegally on self-prals- 
Ing propaganda in connection with the 
opening of the CVP. 

Poulson declared California farmers have 
a right to celebrate the arrival of water for 
their fields, but Reclamation Bureau offi¬ 
cials should be servants, not hosts at the 
party. 

chamber of commerce aiding 

Commenting on this Hotchkiss said, "The 
’Tracy Pumping Plant celebration was a prod¬ 
uct of mine and ’Tracy District Chamber of 
Commerce secretary, Bob Monagan's, imagi¬ 
nation. It stemmed from a desire to ob¬ 
tain publicity for Tracy. It Is thoroughly 
Independent of Bureau of Reclamation el- 
forts—they have had no members In It nor 
directional efforts. 

“As a matter of fact,” Hotchkiss added, 
“the Bureau has even bucked us on several 
ideas for the fete." 

Hotchkiss explained the conception and 
workings of the Tracy group by stating an 
independent corporation was formed In Feb¬ 
ruary of this year It was named the Tracy 
Pumping Plant Celebration. Inc. The or¬ 
ganization was formed to plan and promote 
a celebration. The board of directors was 
formed of Tracy citizens who hired Art 
Craner, for 14 years director of the Los Banos 
May Day celebration, as director to promote 
the fete. 

INVITE PRESIDENT 

“Through Craner’s efforts and the possi¬ 
bility President Truman might attend the 
dedication of the plant. Tracy and the cel¬ 
ebration has gained widespread publicity," 
declared Hotchkiss. 

The celebration group before actual for¬ 
mation, Invited the President to attend the 
dedication ceremonies. Following formation, 
the corporation has successfully promoted a 
queen contest In which a $7,500 profit was 
made. "Through our own efforts," Hotch¬ 


kiss said, "we have been able to finance our 
group.” 

This has been done, he went on, by selling 
carnival rights, campaigning for funds from 
contractors and by selling concession rights 
and program rights. 

"'We even held a dinner and auction in 
March from which we raised $500 on which 
to operate. We auctioned prizes donated free 
of charge by local merchants.” 

(Prom the Tracy Press of July 12,1951J 
Federal Bureau Propaganda 

A recent article in a national weekly mag¬ 
azine titled "How Government Pressure 
Boys Squander Your Money.” and a blast 
from Congressman Norris Poulsson the past 
week have centered attention on the prop¬ 
aganda activities of Government bureaus, 
especially the Bureau of Reclamation, in 
connection with the celebrations incident 
to the dedication of the Central Valley proj¬ 
ect this summer. 

According to the magazine article this 
Bureau has spent untold sums of the tax¬ 
payers’ money In lobbying and glorifying it¬ 
self through expensive cocktail parties, air 
Junkets, and by publication of books and 
other promotional material, which has been 
mailed to newspapers throughout the entire 
United States. Every Bureau employee, this 
article explains. Is a press agent who is ex¬ 
pected, by official suggestion, to get out and 
meet the folks, even Joining luncheon clubs 
and chambers of commerce and churches, 
because Congress Is very sensitive and sus¬ 
ceptible to what goes on at home, and the 
more friends we make here the more easy 
it will be back in Congress to get our 
appropriations. 

There are a lot of mighty fine people work¬ 
ing for the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
Tracy district who should not be blamed 
for such activities, for we are sure most of 
them do not believe In such tactics. Work¬ 
ing for the Bureau of Reclamation Is a Job, 
a way to make a living, and all of the Bureau 
people we know here are earning their money. 
Few if any of them have the time to spread 
propaganda, and it is probably the last thing 
they would think of doing anyway. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is not the 
only offender In this regard, either. Though 
the expenditure of official time or Federal 
funds to Influence legislation Is punishable 
by fine and Imprisonment, It Is apparently 
becoming established procedure In a great 
many Government agencies. The thousands 
of pitchmen on the public payroll, creating 
artificial desires for more and more Govern¬ 
ment services, cynically egging on each and 
every pressure “gimme" group, are spending 
huge sums to convince us that they need 
still more tax funds, money that should be 
going to more worthy purposes 

Just for the record, the celebration Tracy 
Is going to state here on August 3 to 6 Is 
not financed In any way by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and Indirectly by the taxpay¬ 
ers. All the necessary cash is being raised 
In one way or another by the local corpora¬ 
tion handling the event. 

[From the Redding Record-Searchlight of 
July 9. 1951 ] 

None of the BimsAU’s Business? 

Norris Poulson, a Congressman from Los 
Angeles, has sent us an eight-page mimeo¬ 
graphed release from his office In Washing¬ 
ton. D. C., blasting at the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation for what he calls an "orgy of illegal 
spending to praise its own officials.” The 
only thing It proves conclusively is that 
Representative Podlson’s hatred for the Bu¬ 
reau affects his Judgment. His statements 
are so extreme and Intemperate, they so fre¬ 
quently exaggerate and distort the facts that 
it Is hard to give any real consideration to 
whatever just complaint Poulson may have. 


"The Bureau of Reclamation,” the Con¬ 
gressman says, apparently in all seriousness, 
“never did anything unselfishly or for the 
good of anyone but itself. The Bureau is a 
political cell, and Its sole purpose is to de¬ 
stroy individual rights and become the ab¬ 
solute master of the western half of this 
country ” What has set him off is the Cen¬ 
tral Valley water festival, August 1 to 10, 
In which Redding and other towns are par¬ 
ticipating enthusiastically. Poulson de¬ 
clares; 

“The festival should be none of the Bu¬ 
reau’s business, and Bureau henchmen 
should be excluded along with smallpox. 
The Bureau built the Central Valley project 
only through sufferance and the tolerance of 
a hopeful and trusting people, and the Bu¬ 
reau should be the servants of those people, 
not their hosts The party should not be 
given either by or for the Bureau, but by the 
Bureau’s rightful employers, the Central Val¬ 
ley farmers, who must pay the project bill." 
And again: 

"For several months every city, town, and 
crossroads hamlet in the United States has 
been Inundated by a flood of organized 
hypocrisy, both oral and written, from the 
bureau propaganda mill, the greatest foun¬ 
tain of misrepresentation In the Govern¬ 
ment. No lobby In the Nation could afford 
to issue a small part of the material, mostly 
blather in this case, with which the Bureau 
has littered editors’ desks and harangued 
civic gatherings from Canada to Mexico. And 
even more: 

"Up and down the length of California a 
regiment of selected Bureau missionaries 
have been traveling for months, spreading 
the gospel of their greatneas on every vil¬ 
lage and farm. • • • The Bureau’s plans 

comprise a display of wanton spending at 
a time when any GI In Korea would give a 
month’s pay for one smell of a Central Valley 
alfalfa field Instead of the constant stench 
of rotting corpses. • • • 

"The Bureau has one goal; to secure a 
stranglehold on all sources of water, all 
projects, all rights to the use of water. That 
done, there Is nothing the people can do, ex¬ 
cept pay the bills and genuflect before the 
leering faces of their masters, the mercen¬ 
aries of Strous, et al. • • • These are 

the people, the Bureau and its menials, who 
are demanding that the citizens of Califor¬ 
nia pay them homage for 10 days at the same 
time they are striving to wreck the State's 
economy," 

Come, come. Congressman, Sensible, com- 
structlve criticism—which the bureau needs 
and deserves—might Improve the bureau. 
But folks around here, who have had lots of 
first-hand experience with the bureau and 
the Central Valley project, know that it 
simply isn’t so that the Bureau never did 
anything for the good of anyone but Itself 
or that Its sole purpose Is to destroy Individ¬ 
ual rights or that a regiment of Bureau 
misslunarles has been calling on every 
village and farm. Folks here may even won¬ 
der why you, living outside the project urea, 
show such great concern and why you—or 
somebody—should go to the expense of mail¬ 
ing out your mimeographed blast 

The fact Is that 12 or 13 years of work are 
being climaxed In August when the project 
commences fully integrated operations. The 
Bureau built It and has a right to be proud 
of It. The Bureau cooked up the celebration 
and Is working with the various communi¬ 
ties. such as Redding, but the local com¬ 
munities are running their own shows. Red¬ 
ding chamber of commerce, for Instance, is 
working on an observance here and regards 
the celebration as a good thing which will 
bring Nation-wide publicity to the State and 
to our own city. 

This paper has had some pictures and maps 
and factual material (much of It at the 
paper’s own request) from the bureau, but 
It hasn’t been Inundated with material, 
hypocritical, or nonhypocrltlcal. And while 
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the edltorlB 4ea1c Is littered, It te not with 
buresh meterta). 

There are Intereats that hope to gain their 
own Mlllah ends by deetroyhig public eonfl- 
denee in the Bureau of BMlamatlon. Gon- 
greeeman Fouison is playing: their game, and 
not very subtly. 


Wkp Wc Alt Skdft Metals 

EXTENSION OP RBIIARKS 

OP 

HOH. DANIEL A. REED 

or MEW TOBX 

IN TBS HOUSE OF REPR18BNTATIVEB 

Friday, July 27,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
a resolution will soon come to the floor 
of the House to permit lead to enter at a 
reduced duty or free because the metal is 
in short supply. The fact is that pro¬ 
curement authorisation for lead under 
BCA to May 31, 1951, amounts to $57,- 
300,000. How long are the flames of in¬ 
flation to be fanned into a destructive 
flame by giving away our vital metals? 
It only creates a greater domestic short¬ 
age which of course forces up the price. 
Not only this, these gifts are paid for by 
our taxpayers. Does destructive taxes 
mean nothing to the spendthrifts oper¬ 
ating the ECA? 

Under leave to extend, Z am inserting 
the following: 

Mabehau. Pun Pbocusement Aitthobization 
Total $12,500,000,000 

To July 16.1961, th« Econorolo Cooperation 
AdmlnlBtratlon reports procturement author- 
Isatlons aa follows: 


Cumulative total for Europe 
(including MDAP and 

GARIOA).$12,046,264,000 

Cumulative total for Yugo- 

slavla-MDAP__ 27.900,000 

Cumulative total lor Par 
East area_ 495,8M, 000 


Total authorizations.. 12. 570,008,000 


By dishing out American tax dollars to 
try and rehabilitate the economies of Euro¬ 
pean countries in many instances the Fed¬ 
eral Treastiry has supplied funds for the 
procurement of strategic and critical mate¬ 
rials which were In short supply In the 
domestic markets, thus creating an inAa- 
tlonary cycle which the Government now 
proposes to check or halt by heaping new 
tax burdens onto the American business 
economy. 

A program reaching such economic astnln- 
Ity deserves more than passing consideration 
by the American people who must shoulder 
the burdens of the ultimate costa. Here are 
some facts to think about. 

To May $1,1961, the procurement authorl- 
zatlons for nonferrous metals were as follows: 


Copper_ $362,800,000 

Aluminum- 123, OOO, 000 

Zinc_ 79.600.000 

Lead.. 67,800,000 

Brass and bronze- 0,800,000 

Nickel. e.aoo.ou) 

Tin_ 2,000,000 

Others, including precious- 19,700,000 


Total suthortzed_ 649.000,000 


The ioflatlcmary effect of the procure¬ 
ment autborlzatloaB under BCA are shown 
by the wholesale prices reported by the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domesite Oommeroe, 
which were: 



UprillM$ 

May 1051 

Ooppsr, per pound_ 

Mtuninum. per poimd (Knp)_ 

Zinc, ner pound_ . 

|0i»30 

1 .0741 

1 .1300 

.1721 
' .am 

.9400 

102420 

.1728 

.1750 

.1700 

.8770 

1.39M 

pig, per pound. 

Brass sll(>ets, {tnr pnimri 

Tin, Wbolssw, per ponnd_ 



As we have so frequently warned. It la time 
to close Uncle Sam's International gift shop 
Instead of authorlBlng new expenditures 
which will burden the American productive 
economy and contribute to inflation. 


United SUtei Advisory ConoiieiiMi on 
Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

IKW. JOHN J. ROONEY 

or NEW TOEX 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPBE8ZNTATIVBB 

Friday, July 27.1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RncokD, I include the following letters: 

Abszstant Secsetaet or State, 

Washington, July 27, 1951. 
Hon. John J. Rooney. 

Ifoiise of Representatives. 

DBAS Ms. Roonet: One of the misstate¬ 
ments that was made In the so-called Voice 
of America appropriations debate In the 
Rouse on Thursday, July 26, la so unjust 
that I believe you will want to correct It 
In the Rscottn. In that debate Congressman 
Tann said, with reference to the United 
States Advisory commission on Information: 

‘T talked with a member of the Advisory 
Commission a little while ago, who said he 
had not been called to a meeting in a year. 
The editor of the Saturday Evening Post, 
who was on that Commiasion. has never been 
called to a meeting, and he wrote Just a little 
while ago Just what he thought about the 
altuatlon and the way It was not being car¬ 
ried on for the good of the American people 
to get across the message of where America 
stood." 

In the abeerce of Mr. Erwin Canham, the 
Chairman of the Commission, who la even 
now abroad where be la looking into soma 
of our operations, I think 1 should state the 
facts: There have been six meetings of the 
Commission within the last year. Every 
member has been invited to attend each of 
these meetings, and each of the members 
has attended at least some of the meetings. 
In addition to looking Into the operations 
individually. I attach a full list of the meet¬ 
ings and the attendance at each. 

Also, aa I believe you know, the Individual 
members of the Commission have spent a 
great deal of time looking Into the opera¬ 
tions of this program abroad. 

In addition. I attach a letter from Mr. Ben 
Hibbs, the editor of the Saturday Evening 
Poet, Indioatlng that he has attended every 
meeting called since he was iq>pointed to the 
Commiasion and reflecting his true views 
about the tuogram. 

X am sure you wUl want to see that the 
record Is set straight on this. 

Sincerely. 

Edwasd W. Baebxxt. 


XMAE Ms. Bauistt: X understand that It 
was said on the floor on Oangress one day 
this week that 1 have sever attended a meet¬ 
ing of the United Btatee Advisory Conunls- 


elon on Information since my recent ap¬ 
pointment aa a member of the Commltelon. 
This is untrue. There have been two regu¬ 
lar meetings of the Commission since my 
appointment, and I have attended both of 
them. In addition. i spent a full day in 
New York recently inspecting and investigat¬ 
ing the radio, film, and publication opera- 
tlona of the State Department’s information 
program. Furthermore, I have access to 
much written material dealing with the 
program, and I spend a great deal of time 
between meetings reading this material and 
Informing myself about its various phases. 

Sinoe my appointment, the Commission 
has made one report to Congress. I did not 
sign this report for two reasons: At the time 
the report was written, my appointment had 
not yet been oonflnned hy the Senate, and 
I felt I had no legal right to sign. Sec¬ 
ondly. at that time, I had Just been ap¬ 
pointed and bad not had time to inform 
myself about the infonnatlon program or the 
work of the Commleslon. Since then, I have 
Informed myself, and if I had the opportu¬ 
nity today to sign the report. I should do so 
without hesitation. 

I understand that It was also said on the 
floor of Congress that I recently "wrote 
something" expressing critical views of the 
Voice of America. This Is not true. I have 
written nothing about the Voice of America 
alnoe I have been on the Commleeion. We 
did publish a few months ago, In the Satur¬ 
day Evening Post, a guest editorial written 
and signed by an outside writer, and In this 
editorial the writer was in some degree 
critical of the Voice. 

My position is that there is room for Im¬ 
provement In the whole State Department’s 
Information program, as there always is in. 
any activity, governmental or private. But 
I do not believe this program has been a 
failure, and I do believe that It is being 
steadily improved. Moreover, X believe most 
urgently that the program Is of such enor¬ 
mous importance that we simply can't throt¬ 
tle it by densrlng funds for Its continuance. 

Sincerely, 

Ben Hibbs, 

Editor, Saturday Evening Post, 


V. S. Advisory Commiasion on Information--* 
Advisory Commission meetings 


Pate 


Mwnberr attending 


June 27.1M1... 
Mar. 30, 1951 >.j 
Dec. 13,1951 

Adr. 30^1,1050. 

3iine 38, IBSO... 
Apr. 3-3,1960... 

Feb. 3(h21,1850. 

Nov.«, 1W9...| 
Attf. S-4,19 


Wsshingtcm, | Erwin Canhsni (chal^ 
P. C. j man), Philip Reed, 
Mark May, Diiti 
Ulbbs. 

Erwin Canham (chair¬ 
man), Mark May, 
Ben Hibbs, Juatln 
Miller. 

Mark Ethridge 
(chairman), Erwin 
Canbam, JmtinMil. 
Jer, Mark May, 
Philip Rccd. 

Mark F, thtidge 
(chairman), Erwin 
Canham, Mark 
May Justin Mil¬ 
ler. 

Mark Ethridpe 
(chairman), Erwin 
Canham Justin Mil- 

U*r. 

Mark Ethridpo (chtUr- 
man), Erwin Cun- 
ham, Justin Miller, 
I^p Rwd, Mark 
May (Apr. 2 ses¬ 
sion; 

Mark EtbrldRe (cbtilr- 
tnan), Jostbt Milter, 
Mark May, Erwin 
Canbatn. 

Mark EthridKc (chalr- 
HMO), PhiBr> Heed, 
Erwin CanhiuD. 
Mark EtbridRe (chair¬ 
man), Philip Herd, 
Erwin Cshbain, Jus¬ 
tin Millar Mark 
May. 

r Part of momiiu: sesaion Joint with OEX CommiasiQn. 
Afternoon session Joint with OEX Commission. 


_do.. 

.....do.-...., 

.....do. 


New York 
City. 


Waablagton, 
D. C. 


_do... 

.....do. 
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V. S. Advisory Commission on Information — 
Advisory Commission meetings —Con. 


Date 

Location 

Members attending 

June 8-9,1940... 

Washington, 

Erwin Canlmm (chair¬ 

D.O. 

man), Justin Miller, 
Mark May, Philip 
Rood (Juno 8 only). 
Erwin Canham (cliair- 

5klar. 12,1949... 

.do. 



man), Mark May, 

Feb. 21,1949.,. 

.....do........ 

JiiKtin Miller. 

Erwin Canham (ehalr- 

Jan. 24, 1949..., 

.....do. 

niaii), Mark May, 
Philip Rood, Justin 
Miller 

Mark Ethridge (chair- 



iiian), Justin Miller, 

Ucc. 6,1948.... 

New York 

I'hilip Reed, Krwm 
Canuham, Murk 
May 

Mark F-thrtdpe {ehair- 

City. 

man), Krwm Cun- 

Nov. 22.1948... 

Wa'«hlngton, 
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Title of the States to Submerged Lands 
Within Their Borders 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 27,1951 
Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following Joint 
resolution, adopted by the House and 
Senate of the State of Maryland: 

House Joint Resolution 8 
Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to enact a bill confirm¬ 
ing the title of the several States of the 
Union to submerged' lands within their 
borders and requesting the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Armed Services to hold hearings 
to obtain information and to recommend 
to the Senate appropriate legislation de¬ 
fining the delimiting territorial waters of 
the United States 

Whereas the State of Maryland is the 
owner of approximately 1,600,000 acres of 
submerged lands covered by the tidal waters 
of the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries, as 
well as some 61,000 acres of submerged lands 
of the Atlantic coastal shelf within 3 miles 
from the shore, subject only to Federal 
powers of navigation, commerce, and na¬ 
tional defense; and 

Whereas In 1775 the State of Maryland suc¬ 
ceeded to all rights of Lord Baltimore, and, 
as a sovereign, the State also became en¬ 
titled to the recognised public-law rights of 
a sovereign to land within its borders under 
navigable waters; and 
Whereas by virtue of the Federal Consti¬ 
tution ratified by Maryland on April 28, 1788, 
the State of Maryland’s rights to these sub¬ 
merged lands under navigable waters were 
recognized and forever formalized, subject 
only to delegated Federal powers of naviga¬ 
tion, commerce, and national defense; and 
Whereas for more than 170 years the 
United States Government, Congress, and 


the Supreme Court have uniformly, unani¬ 
mously, and consistently recognized that 
title and the rights which accompany it; and 

Whereas in 1037, for the first time and as 
an original proposition, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment began to assert, through the agency of 
Secretary Ickes, claim to the marginal seas 
by reason of the fact that oil was being ex¬ 
tracted in those areas by the States; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1947 in a suit instituted by the 
Department of Justice entitled “U. S. v, Cali¬ 
fornia" (332 U. S. 19), overthrew more than 
a hundred years of established precedents In 
a mlght-makes-right decision and held that 
the United States had paramount rights 
over the submerged lands adjacent to the 
shores of California w^He not deciding the 
question of ownership: and 

Whereas in a subsequent decision, entitled 
Toomer v. Wttsell (334 U. 8. 385). decided In 
1948, the Supreme Court held that the power 
of South Carolina to regulate fishing in the 
marginal sea area within its boundaries may 
be exercised only "in the absence of a con¬ 
flicting Federal claim," citing V. S. v. Cali¬ 
fornia; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has heretofore Issued an Executive order 
authorizing the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Interior to recommend estab- 
ILshment of zones for Federal regulation and 
control of "fishery resources" and "fishing 
activities" In "those areas of the high seas 
contiguous to the coast of the United 
States," and the Department of State in 
December 1948 notified coastal State offi¬ 
cials that it will begin to put this program 
into effect: and 

Whereas said Federal executive agencies 
have Introduced in Congress and will al- 
tempt to speed the passage of a bill bestow¬ 
ing Federal ownership and control of the 
marginal seas ol all the coastal States; and 

Whereas the Department of Justice in the 
proceeding above referred to entitled "U S. 
V California" Is attempting to persuade the 
Supreme Court to declare that the Ban Pedro 
Bay off the coast of California Is a marginal 
sea and so a Federal area except as to points 
within headlands which are within 6 miles 
of each other; and 

Whereas the headlands of the entrance of 
the Chesapeake Bay are more than 6 miles 
apart; and 

Whereas the Department of Justice has 
publicly expressed the belief that the Chesa¬ 
peake Bay, like Delaware Bay, is a "historic 
exception” to the fi-mlle headland rule; and 

Whereas, while the Department of Justice 
and the Executive branch of the Federal 
Government have stated that the marginal 
sea rule did not apply to navigable waters 
within the boundaries of the State and that 
its extension would not be sought, there are 
many in office In the Federal Government 
who believe and strive to the contrary: and 

Whereas If the Department of Justice and 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment could persuade the Supreme Court to 
overthrow more than a hundred years of 
established precedent and to rewrite the 
Constitution of the United States in the 
case of the marginal sea, there Is no reason 
to believe that they cannot In the near fu¬ 
ture similarly persuade that Court to extend 
that doctrine to the Chesapeake Bay and the 
Inland waters of Maryland and all other 
States, and from there to all public lands 
and natural resources, and so destroy our 
present system of dual sovereignty and con¬ 
stitutional government; and 

Whereas the claims of those who would 
extend the Federal power are sought to be 
plausibly and Immediately masked under the 
needs for defense of natural resources, In¬ 
cluding oil, and the necessity of Federal 
power over marginal seas for national 
defense; and 

Whereas actually the establishment of the 
open seas at a point within 3 miles of the 


shore line may. in many cases. If not all. 
materially weaken the position of the United 
States in International law and thus hinder 
national defense; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has heretofore passed a bill (which was 
vetoed by the President of the United States) 
to retain in the States their formerly undis¬ 
puted sovereignty and rights with the saving 
provision as follows: "Provided, however. 
That nothing in this act shall affect the 
use development, Improvement, end control 
by or under the authority of the United 
States of said lands and waters for the pur¬ 
poses of navigation or flood control, or the 
production or distribution of power, or bo 
construed as the release or relinquishment 
of any rights of the United States arising 
under the authority of Congress to regulate 
or improve navlf»atlon or to provide for flood 
control or the production or distribution of 
power"; and 

Whereas a majority of both Democrats and 
Republicans in the Congress, since the deci¬ 
sion of 17, S, V. California, have always 
favored the passage of such a bill; and 

Whereas similar bills are now pending In 
the Congress of the United States; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Mary¬ 
land, (1) That the State of Maryland is em¬ 
phatically In favor of continued State own¬ 
ership and control, subject only to constitu¬ 
tionally delegated Federal powers, of lands 
and resources within and beneath navigable 
waters within the boundaries of the respec¬ 
tive Slates and requests Congress to pass 
suitable legislation to that end; 

That the Senators and Members of the 
House in Congress from Maryland are here¬ 
by requested to give active opposition to nil 
pending and proposed measures which would 
create Federal ownership or control of lands, 
fish, or othe: resources beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries, except such 
rights as are delegated to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment by the Constitution of the United 
States and that our Senators and Members 
of the House In Congress are hereby request¬ 
ed to give their active support to legislation 
which would recognize and confirm State 
ownership ol such property; and 

(2) That the Senate Committee on the 
Armed Services be requested to hold hear¬ 
ings at the earliest practicable date for the 
purpose of obtaining such Information as 
may be necessary to enable that committee 
to recommend to the Senate appropriate 
legislation defining and delimiting the ter¬ 
ritorial waters of the United States con¬ 
sistently with the sovereignty of the several 
States of the Union, the international rights 
and obligations of the United States, and 
with due regard to the national defense, to 
commerce, and to the conservation, develop¬ 
ment, and utilization of the resources of the 
marginal seas and the constitutional rela¬ 
tionship with national economy and national 
defense; and 

(3) That a copy of these resolutions be 
mailed to each Senator and to each Member 
of the House In Congress from Maryland 
and that Senator Millard E. Tydings, as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on the 
Armed Services, be and he Is hereby respect¬ 
fully requested to introduce a resolution in 
the Senate substantially similar to resolu¬ 
tion (2) hereof and to expedite the hearings 
referred to in that resolution. 

Joint Resolution 2 

(1) That the State of Maryland is em¬ 
phatically in favor of continued State own¬ 
ership and control subject only to constitu¬ 
tionally delegated Federal powers of lands 
and resources within and beneath navigable 
waters within the boundaries of the respec¬ 
tive States and requests Congress to pass 
suitable legislation to that end; 

That the Senators and Members of the 
House in Congress from Maryland are hereby 
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requested to give opposition to all pending 
and proposed measures which would create 
Federal ownership or control of lands, fish, 
or other resources beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries, except such rights 
as are delegated to the Federal Government 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
and that our Senators and Members of the 
House In Congress are hereby requested to 
give their active support to legislation which 
would recognize and confirm State owner> 
ship of such property. 


Congressman Brooks’ Report on European 

Trip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL VINSON 

OP OEOROTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 27, 1951 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
report submitted to me by the Honorable 
OvERTQN Brooks, of Louisiana, relating 
his observations and conclusions as a re¬ 
sult of his recent trip to Europe. I think 
Mr. Brooks’ views are so ably presented, 
and his report contains material of such 
importance to legislation now pending 
before the Congress, that it should be 
incorporated in the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord so that all Members of the House 
may benefit from It. 

The report follows: 

Congress or the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1951. 
Hon Carl Vinson, 

Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman' In reference to my 
recent trip to Europe, along with other Mem¬ 
bers of Congress from the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Appropriations Committee, and 
the Armed Services Committee, I desire to 
submit to you several observations and rec¬ 
ommendations. At the outset, I wish to state 
that the short time which this group of Con- 
gre.ss spent In Europe was not such as to per¬ 
mit an exhaustive examination of the sub¬ 
ject of European economy or European 
defenses. Nonetheless, It was long enough 
to give us some definite ideas along this line 
within the free countries of Western Europe. 
I am Writing this memorandum with the 
thought by placing these observations before 
you. to some extent, our program of Joint na¬ 
tional defense might be strengthened by 
timely and proper constructive suggestions 
and criticisms. 

ECONOMIC RECOVERY 

In the briefings which I received as well 
as my own personal observations I was im¬ 
pressed by the remarkable economic recovery 
being made by the free nations of Western 
Europe. While the group I visited consisted 
of England, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
Prance Italy, and the American and French 
zones of Germany, the reaction was similar 
wherever I turned. Nor did I rely entirely 
upon briefings and upon my own personal 
observailons. Insofar as I did converse with 
local people, I found almost a completely 
unanimous sentiment to the effect that the 
home country had progressed along the road 
to a wholesome and stable economic recov¬ 
ery. Just how much of this recovery was due 
to our own efforts and how much to the nat- 
XCVII—App.-^299 


lural courage and perseverance of free people 
In Western Europe Is difficult to say; but 
certainly the progress has been "'.ch as to 
Justify serious thought and consideration of 
the program of an immediate reduction In 
EGA expenditures and the elimination of 
them at a reasonably early date. 

As Is the case In this country to a much 
lesser degree, Infiation in Europe Is a great 
and grim fear. There Is no doubt that this 
fact has dela 3 red recovery, and It Is only the 
economy Is anchored to a definite level of 
value that economic progress timidly raises 
Its head and attempts to set the stage for 
real wholesome recovery. I was shocked to 
realize, for Instance, that the French franc, 
which In the days of World War I was one of 
the strong currencies of Europe, and worth 
something like 23 cents per franc in Ameri¬ 
can money, had sunk to a low point where It 
Is roughly exchanged at one-third cent per 
franc. In the competitive market the franc 
is worth even less than this figure. In spite 
of this rank Inflation of currencies, where 
the values remained constant for an extend¬ 
ed period of time, business has had the 
tendency to move toward normalcy, shops to 
fill with wares for merchandising and cus¬ 
tomers seem eager for the bargain counters. 

COMMUNISM 

With the return of a more stable economic 
condition, the fight against communism has 
apparently been pushed ahead. More than 
any other coxmtry visited In Europe, Prance 
presented the spectacle of an internal strug¬ 
gle to free Itself of communism. Our party 
was in Paris on the day of the election and 
the day following. Some of us even visited 
voting places unofficially to observe the se¬ 
renity with which the French conducted 
their elections. Although we left France too 
early to pass judgment upon the results of 
the election, subsequent events have clearly 
indicated that slowly, with a painstaking 
effort, the great people of this country are 
repudiating communism and placing their 
trust In more stable parties, doctrines, and 
a more patriotic element of their popula¬ 
tion. It is true that the Communists still 
produce the greatest popular vote of any 
party, but the so-called center parties, to¬ 
gether with the remarkable strength of the 
de Gaulllsts’ factions, make It obvious that 
the majority of the French people still stand 
true to their democratic traditions. I be¬ 
lieve with an artful handling of this situa¬ 
tion and full cooperation by our people, the 
Europeans will respond to democratic doc¬ 
trines in the future as they have in the past. 

MILITARY POSTURE 

At this Juncture, I wish to emphasize that 
I detected throughout Europe the budding 
desire of Its people to be more adequately 
armed to defend themselves. It Is obvious 
that this national defense movement Is 
growing In these countries and is Indi¬ 
cated by the building of military organi¬ 
zations and the effort to obtain equipment 
for defense purposes. England, being lo¬ 
cated on an island, presents, of course, a 
different situation. It has maintained Its 
navy and a semblance of an army and air 
force. On the European Continent, every 
country visited showed our group by active 
determination and by military maneuvers 
and In other ways Its desire for Immediate 
national defense, and the physical attitude 
and moral ability to handle organizations 
and equipment Intended for that purpose. I 
was Impressed by the eagerness of the young 
men In Norway, Belgliun, the French zone, 
and other places to learn to handle the equip¬ 
ment presently available and to work In co¬ 
operation for a larger defense effort. 

OENSEAL EISBNHOWEB 

Easily the moat appealing figure In all 
Europe is that of Gen. Dwight Elsenhower. 
He has the enthusiasm of a much younger 


man, the experience of his great command 
In World War II, and the prestige of a man 
who enjoys a unique place throughout the 
world and especially In Western Europe. 
With tireless energy, great organizational 
skill, and a relentless enthusiasm, he Is 
bringing together the leaders of the free 
people of Europe li^to a cooperative effort 
at national defense. Wherever the name 
of General Eisenhower is used, the Impres¬ 
sion upon Europe is apparent. 

Illustrative of this fact are the attacks the 
Communists are making upon him from 
time to time and his fine work throughout 
Europe. The satirical cartoons from Com¬ 
munist sources of his landing In France con¬ 
stitute the beginning of a campaign of abuse 
and misrepresentation and attacks upon 
him which have continued to this present 
hour. I was very much Impressed by the 
frank and logical manner in which the gen¬ 
eral has put together his Ideas for a logical 
program of European military cooperation 
in defense of democratic Europe. 

ENGLAND 

The group spent a day visiting the air 
bases in England. The British bases, of 
course, were built In World War H but are 
In excellent shape at the present time. The 
American bases being built are to be engi¬ 
neered along the familiar lines of bases 
within the United States and are to be paid 
for under joint arrangement by the United 
Kingdom and this country on a 50-50 basis. 
Without any definite contracts as to the 
length of tenure, it seems to be agreeable 
that they be occupied by the troops of this 
country as long as is necessary to meet the 
exigencies of this proeent emergency. 

I noted especially In England, and 
throughout Western Europe generally, the 
trouble which each base is having with the 
shortage of spare parts for mechanical equip¬ 
ment. I talked with members of British 
B-29 crews who told me at different times 
that this was a great problem. Some of the 
crew members complained about engine 
trouble and mechanical disorders of the 
B-29, and in doing so they exhibited a lack 
of complete understanding of the mecha¬ 
nism of this great plane. All complained of 
inability to obtain spare parts, but they also 
Indicated this situation was Improving. It 
was with a matter of pride I learned that not 
a single B-29 had cracked up during Its use 
by the British aviators 

As to spare parts, it seems to me that in 
most instances some arrangement could be 
worked out whereby these parts might be ob¬ 
tained overseas. Arsenals are available in 
England, Belgium, France and other places 
for the making of spare parts and the very 
fact that these arsenals, machine shops and 
foundries are located near at hand, will make 
the matter of spare parts production a sim¬ 
pler one and bring about greater efficiency 
In the proper maintenance of the compli. 
cated machines and equipment overseas. 
This problem should be worked out as soon 
as possible in the Interest of a better Euro¬ 
pean defense. 

COMMUNISM 

The early returns gave the Communists a 
popular vote of 5,001,618 with a reported 
103 seats definitely captured by them. As 
against this, the de Gaulists polled 4,039,887 
votes with 115 seats. The center parties 
polled In excess of 7,000,000 votes with a 
total In excess of 376 seats and 21 seats were 
left to Independents. This gives some Idea 
of the political situation existing In France 
and gives some idea of the struggle through 
which this country Is going at the present 
time. 

GERMANY 

Everybody In Europe realizes that Ger¬ 
many Is the key to the European situation. 
More than ever, today Western Germany is 
necessary to a proper solution of our prob¬ 
lems’. We were told the Ruhr problem had 
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largely been acHved and that coal mining 
and steel production are progressing reason¬ 
ably satlsfaotorlly. The I^eneh eone still 
has some pressing economic proMems which 
arc at once apparent to one talks to the 
people Using in that none. Until Germany 
finds Its proper place In the field of affairs 
a~iong the free people of Western Europe 
our difficulties in this direction will con¬ 
tinue. 

It has been proposed that out of Western 
Germany we attempt to set up a small army 
of perhaps 350.000 persons, carefully con¬ 
trolled and with special equipment. This 
army might be eidled the German con¬ 
stabulary o- it may be a part of our Army, or 
it may be as an independent force. Prop¬ 
erly handled and properly controUed such 
a force mi^t odd a great deal to the sta¬ 
bility of Central and Western Europe, but 
great care should be used to avoid a return 
to anything like the militarism which pre¬ 
ceded World War n in Germany. I might 
statj that since Germany has been shorn of 
a large petrt of its eaatern provinces and has 
been divided between the Soviet and West¬ 
ern Powers, the European fear of a con¬ 
solidated militant Germany is greatly re¬ 
duced. If not eliminated. 

AMSaiCAN TaOCMW 

lly time while in Germany was spent 
largely with American troops in our oc¬ 
cupied zone. I went by train firom Wies¬ 
baden. headquarters of the air command, 
to Qrafenwohr with Maj. Gen. Paul Dahl- 
qulat, then commanding general of the First 
Division, but now recently made corps com¬ 
mander. The Fourth Division was there 
moving into Germany and one of the great 
problems which it had encountered was the 
housing problem. 

This Is getting to he a most serious prob¬ 
lem In numerous places in Europe. The 
ability to obtain housing is not as fluent now 
as it was immediately after the end of World 
War n. People have become settled in their 
homes and are not easily dispossessed. The 
influx of some 5,000,000 people from the 
Russian occupied zone in the east and from 
other countries has made the housing prob¬ 
lem a difficult one. In advance of the com¬ 
ing of the Fourth Division an effort was 
made to satisfactorily arrange for housing; 
but in spite of great efforts made, as addi¬ 
tional troops are brought into the occupied 
zone of Germany our bouaing troubles 
mount. It may become necessary that we 
build considerable housing In our occupied 
zone of Germany even at this late date. 

1 spent time inspecting units of the First 
Division, especially the Sixteenth Infantry. 

I am glad to report that I found this division 
cared iar with modern mechanized equip¬ 
ment, including tanks, machine guns, rifles, 
trench mortars and modem artillery. More¬ 
over, the commanding officer has thought 
wise to utilize the old German maneuver 
areas available to their maximum poesiblll-- 
tles. Mot only do local units of our troops 
use these maneuver areas constantly, but 
units from all parts of Germany and from 
Austria are brought la for training there.,. 

In spite of the present size of the maneuver 
area, our troops badly need additional acreage 
for that purpoee. As more troops enter the 
occupied zone fear large-scale maneuvers the 
need becomes more pressing and in time 
we may really suffer from lack of available 
training areas. 

Both in the field and In the billet morale 
of oxir troops eeems to be high. The im¬ 
proved methods of procurement and distri¬ 
bution are helpful to the company and bat¬ 
tery mess and at the same time a limited 
• amount of food, especially fresh foods, may 
be purchased locally. Of course additional 
facilities for recreation are always deslrabla 
tout the need for it Is nothing like os great' 
as it is in places such as In StevensvUle, New¬ 
foundland, where the long winters and in-! 


aeeessiMllty of the bases make outside enter¬ 
tainment praetically impossible. 

poamon or sFAnc 

Wherever we went in Europe the question 
was asked as to the possible position of Spain 
In reference to the military recovery of that 
continent. In every instanee where military 
men were requested opinions, they almost 
Invariably were to the effect that Spain 
constituted a tremazKioua asset which was 
being overlooked. I think what attracted the 
military so much were the armiee of Spain. 
Poorly equipped, it is true, but with seasoned 
manpower available and dependable for emer¬ 
gency purposes. 

The view of the United Kingdom, and to 
like extent that of Franee, is against the asso¬ 
ciation of Spain into any organized defense 
of Europe. The fear was manifest in some 
quarters thet the aeeoeietion of Spain into 
an organizatlxm for the defense of Europe 
would be an element ol weakneea which 
might indicate in the minds of many that 
the Pyrenees rather than the Rhine was the 
1951 Maglnot Line ttf defense. There is no 
doubt but what the view of people such as 
this Should be desired and should receive 
oonaideration. At the same time, if the 
over-all purpose of our being in Europe 
now Is to build up defenses, it is difficult to 
understand Just why a large nation such as 
Spain, with a comparatively large army avail¬ 
able. can be completely Ignored. 

rXANGX 

The French-occupied zone presents a 
startling contrast to that of the American- 
occupied zone. Under ECA expenditures we 
have primed the factories and workshops of 
our occupied zone in Germany and as a re¬ 
sult progress is seen at every turn. People 
are busy, in fact bustling. The land Is being 
tilled to the very limit of available acreage 
and crops seemed to be good when we were 
in the area. Smokestacks belched smoke 
and the prevalence eff the dinner pail in 
the hand of the worker gave irrefutable 
evidence of employment. At the same time 
no systematic effort is being made to re¬ 
build the bombed-out plants and homes. 
People still live in houses with one or two 
walls crumpled up into a pile of debris, 
roofs with openings to the sky in places 
and floors warped and unstable. Until the 
German people feel assured that the Bus- 
aiana will not come in and take over, they 
are withholding reconstruction on a large 
scale. 

In the French zone employment is not at 
the level of the American zone. The air of 
industry and of assurance does not prevail. 
The people dress more shabbily and the lack 
of large governmental expenditures by the 
occupying powers is evident. 

On the other hand, the maneuvers of the 
French troope while in this zone presented 
a spectacle of alert activity. The young men 
in the unit on maneuvere used tanks with 
facility and confidence of training and en¬ 
thusiasm. The markBQoanship was excel- 
lent. " 

One of the great problems of the future 
which must be met la the pay of troope of 
this country. Of course, the pay ol our own 
soldiers is far higher than anything else in 
Europe. So low. in fact, is the pay of sol¬ 
diers from other countries that often this 
is a source of much friction. A movement 
is now on to attempt some equalization of 
pay among the European countries. Such a 
program cannot and should not affect the 
pay of the American soldiers. 

On the other band, when the economies 
of the free countries of Weetem Europe will, 
permit aorae inoreaee In pay might be fully 
Justified. It to not hard to train an un-' 
akiUed man and produce out of him an 
exceUent mechanic and artisan. With low 
pay the dlfltoulty comae in trying to keep 
Aim in the armed serrices after he has ac¬ 
quired a technical eklll needed in civilian 


induatry. Army careen are broken short by 
lack of pay and career men are forced to 
turn to civilian fiekla for funds needed to 
maintain their famlllee and meet their 
reeponsiblllties. 

In making these euggeettona, however, X 
know that pay to one of the heavy expendi¬ 
tures in any defense program. If the Euro¬ 
pean nations themselves are to meet this 
problem they are going to be required very 
soon to raise to a much hj^her level their 
own expenditures for national defenae. I 
believe it would be unfortxmate if our coun¬ 
try attempted in the organizing of the de¬ 
fenses of Europe to enter into the pay prob¬ 
lem. Oiir people are the highest paid and 
Canada comes next, vlth others in the de¬ 
scending line. This is one problem which 
is pushing for an early solution. 

While presenting this idea, I was interested 
in the program sponsored by high com¬ 
manders in our occupied zone for a savings 
program for American troops. Our staff offi¬ 
cers are encouraging not only the enlisted 
men but the officers to set aside funds for 
the proverbial rainy day when they may be 
needed by American soldiers for themselves 
or their famlllee. I was surprised at the 
very high percentage of savings in some of 
the areas in the American zone, and I espe- 
oially commend the commanding officers 
who have sponsored and carried on such a 
program with the results obtained. With 
inflated markets overseas in many instances 
and the dollar lacking the purchaaing power 
it normally should have, our troops do not 
make a mistake in setting aside funds fox 
use when they return to their homes in the 
United States. 

Respectfully yours, 

OVZZTON Biooks, 
Member of Congress. 


In Memoritm, Forrest P. Sherman, 
Adwal, United States Navy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANGIER L. GOWWIN 

or BiAasACHuerrre 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRWBNTATZyEB 

Friday, July 27,1951 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following order of 
services at the funeral of Admiral For¬ 
rest P. Sherman at Arlington Cemetery 
this afternoon: 

OiuDER or SXXVICK 

Hymn, Christ, The Lord is Risen Today- 
Band. 

onanNo sxntxncxz 
(All standing) 

'T am the resurrection and the life.” salth 
the Lord: “he that belleveth in Me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live: and whoso¬ 
ever llveth and belleveth in Me, shall never 
die." 

I know that my Redeemer llveth, and that 
Be shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth: and though this body be destroyed, 
yet shall I see God: whom I shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
as a stranger. 

We brought nothing into this world, and 
it la certain we can carry nothing out. The 
Lord gave, and the Lord bath taken away; 
biassed bs the name of the Lord. 

MALM xxvn 

(Read responsively, all standing) 

The Lord to my light and my salvation: 
whom then shall I fear? The Lord to the 
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Strength of my life; of whom then shall I be 
Sfrald. 

< One thing have I desired of the Lord, which 
I will require; even that I may dwell In the 
house of the l<>rd all the days of my life, 
to behold the fair beauty of the Lord, and 
to visit His temple. 

For In the time of trouble Ho shall hide 
me in His tabernacle; yea. In the secret place 
of His dwelling shall He hide me, and set me 
up upon a rock of stone 

Therefore will I offer in His dwelling an 
oblation, with great gladness: X will sing and 
speak praises unto the Lord. 

Harken unto my voice, O Lord, when I 
cry unto Thee; have mercy upon me, and 
hear me. 

My heart hath talked of Thee, seek ye my 
face: Thy face. Lord, will I seek. 

O hide not Thou Thy face from me, nor 
cast thy servant away In displeasure. 

Thou hast been my succor; leave me not, 
neither forsake me O Qod of my salvation 

I should utterly have fainted, but that I 
believe verily to see the goodness of the Lord 
in the land of the living. 

O tarry thou the Lord’s leisure: be strong, 
and He shall comfort thine heart; and put 
thou thy trust In the Lord. 

PSALM exXZ 

I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills; from 
whence cometh my help? 

My help cometh even from the Lord, who 
hath made heaven and earth. 

He will not suffer thy foot to he moved: 
and He that keepeth thee will not sleep 

Behold He that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep 

The Lord himself is thy keeper, the Lord 
Is thy defense upon thy right hand 

So that the sun shall not burn thee by 
day, neither the moon by night 

The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil; 
yea, it is even He that shell keep thy soul. 

The Lord shall preserve thy going out. and 
thy coming in, from this time forth for 
evermore. 

OLOBIA PATBI 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost; 

As It was In the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, world withoxit end. Amen. 

THE LESSON 

(All seated) 

BT. JOHN XIV .1 

Jesus said. Let not your heart be troubled: 
ye believe In God, believe also In Me In My 
Father’s house are many mansions. If it 
were not so, I would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you. And If I go and 
prepare a place for you. I will come again, 
and receive you unto Myself; that where I 
am, there ye may be also. And whither I 
go ye know, and the way ye know. Thomas 
salth unto Him, Lord, we know not whither 
Thou goest; and how can we know the way? 
Jesus salth unto him, I am the way, the 
truth, and the life: no man cometh unto 
the Father, but by Me. 

THE CEEEO 
(All Standing) 

I believe in God the Father almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth: 

And in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord; 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary: suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and burled. He 
descended Into hell. The third day He rose 
again from the dead. He ascended into 
heaven, and sltteth on the right hand of Qod 
the Father almighty: from thence He shall 
come to Judge the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy Catho¬ 
lic church, the Communion of Saints, the 
forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
body, and the life everlasting. Amen. 


THE PRATERS 

(Seated, with head bowed) 

The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. 

Our Father, who art In Heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done, on earth as it is In heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And for¬ 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
who trespass against us. And lead us not 
Into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
For Thine Is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

Remember Thy servant Forrest, O Lord, ac¬ 
cording to the favor which Thou bearest unto 
Thy people, and grant that, increasing in 
knowledge and love of Thee, he may go from 
strength to strength, in the life of perfect 
service, in Thy heavenly kingdom; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who llveth and 
relgneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost ever, 
one God, world without end Amen 

Almighty God, cur heavenly Father, In 
whose hands are the living and the dead; 
we give Thee thanks for all those Thy serv¬ 
ants who have laid down their lives In the 
service of our country. Grant to them Thy 
mercy and the light of Thy presence, that 
the good work which Thou hast begun In 
them may be perfected; through Jesus Christ 
Thy Son of our Lord. Amen. 

Almighty God. who hast created man In 
thine own Image; grant us grace fearlessly 
to contend against evil, and to make no peace 
with oppression; and, that we may reverently 
use our freedom, help us to employ it in the 
maintenance of justice among men and na¬ 
tions, to the glory of ’Thy Holy Name; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Almighty God, Father of mercies and giver 
of all comlori; deal graciously, we pray Thee, 
with all those who mourn, that, casting every 
care on Thee, they may know the consolation 
of Thy love: through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

THE BLESSING 

Unto God’s gracious mercy and protection 
we commit Forrest. The Lord bless him and 
keep him. The Lord make His face to shine 
upon him. and be gracious unto him. The 
Lord lift up His countenance upon him. and 
give him peace, both now and evermore. 
Amen. 

THE GOO or PEACE 

The God of peace, who brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus Christ, the great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood 
of the everlasting covenant; make you per¬ 
fect In ever good work to do His will, work¬ 
ing in you that which Is well pleasing in 
His sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

Hymn, Eternal Father, Strong To Save— 
Band 

(Guests will remain in their seats until the 
funeral cortege clears the amphitheater.) 

All that the Father glveth me shall come 
to me; and him that cometh to me I will 
in no wise cast out. 

He that raised up Jesus from the dead will 
also quicken our mortal bodies by His spirit 
that dwelleth In us. 

Wherefore my heart is glad, and my glory 
rejniceth: my flesh also shall rest In hope. 

Thou shalt show me the path of life; In 
’Thy presence Is the fulness of joy, and at 
’Thy right hand there is pleasure for ever¬ 
more. 

THE COMMITTAL 

Unto Almighty God we commend the soul 
of our shipmate departed, and we commit 
his body to the ground—earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust—In sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection unto eternal life, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ; at whose 
coming In glorious majesty to judge the 
world, the earth and the sea shall give up 


their dead, and the corruptible bodies of 
those who sleep in him shall be changed, 
and made like unto His own glorious body; 
according to the mighty working whereby He 
Is able to subdue all things unto Himself. 

I heard a voice from heaven saying unto 
me. Write: Prom henceforth blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord: even so salth the 
spirit, for they rest from their labors. 

THE PRATERS 
’The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Our Father who art In heaven, hallowed 
by Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our dally bread. And forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive those who tres¬ 
pass against us, And lead us not Into temp, 
tatlon. But deliver us from evil. For Thine 
is the kingdom, the power, and glory forever 
and ever. Amen 

O God whose mercies cannot be numbered, 
accept our prayers on behalf of the soul of 
’Thy servant departed, and grant him an 
entrance Into the land of light and joy, in 
the fellowship of Thy saints. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Almighty God, we entrust all who are dear 
to us to Thy never-falling care and love, for 
this life and the life to come; knowing that 
Thou art doing for them better things than 
we can desire or pray for; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O Lord, support us all the day long, until 
the shadows lengthen and the evening comes, 
and the busy work Is hushed, and the fever 
of Hie is over, and our work is done. Then 
In Thy mercy grant us a safe lodging, and ii 
holy rest, and peace at the last. Amen. 

BENEDICTION 

The Peace of God, which passetb all un¬ 
derstanding, keep your hearts and minds In 
the knowledge and love of God, and of His 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord; And the blessing 
of Qod Almighty, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, be amongst you, and re¬ 
main with you always. Amen. 

May the souls of all the faithful departed 
through the mercies of God rest in peace, 
may light perpetual shine upon them. Amen. 


Aid to the Paleitine Refugees 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 27.1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include herewith a statement 
by Msgr. Thomas J. McMahon, presi¬ 
dent, Pontifical Mission for Palestine, 
and national secretary. Catholic Near 
East Welfare Association: 

Statement for the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs 

I am particularly interested In section 204 
of title n of the proposed draft of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1961, as presented in the 
background pamphlet, Mutual Security for 
Fiscal Year 1962, and in the relevant prefa¬ 
tory pages, especially page 26 entitled ”Ald 
to the Palestine Refugees.” 
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Thus, iny competence In answering the 
gracious invitation of the House committee 
lies In the fact that, for several years, I have 
been actively engaged In relief and humani¬ 
tarian work among the people of the Middle 
East and that for the past 3 years I have 
been personally and physically present there 
to direct the activities of the Catholic Church 
In behalf of the Palestinian refugees. Ac¬ 
cordingly I am more than deeply interested 
in the piolongation of every aid possible, on 
the part of our Government and of every 
agency, whether public or voluntary, to the 
Near and Middle East and more precisely to 
the Arab refugees of Palestine. 

That it is absolutely necessary to con¬ 
tinue such aid everyone even remotely ac¬ 
quainted with the problem must admit with¬ 
out qualification. We who have worked so 
long among these destitute Palestinians 
would view with very genuine horror any 
other point of view. The Palestinian Arabs 
are the innocent victims ol the warfare that 
engulfed them and forced them out of their 
homes, and as the fourth successive year of 
this tragedy now begins. It finds them In the 
same continuing need, while their state of 
mind must be described as one of despair. 
The United States cannot afford to forsake 
those exiles, and the radical motive for such 
aid goes far beyond a mutual-security pro¬ 
gram. it Is basic Justice on our part to keep 
on helping these hundreds of thousands of 
Innocent victims, of homeless people. 

We go well beyond politics when we point 
out to the designated representatives of the 
noble and generous American people that 
there can be no security in the Middle East 
until the problem of the Palestinian refugees 
is solved. The very existence of the problem 
has caused not only complete privation 
among the victims themselves; it has also 
brought about an economic and moral crisis 
In the Middle Ekst, embittering every honor¬ 
able citizen of the nations involved. 

Now, In all honesty, let It be said that the 
magnanimous aid of the American Nation 
will not be the only factor in solving what 
I consider the most aggravating problem In 
the pattern of a hoped-for world peace. By 
all means, and out of strict Justice, let the 
United States vote as much monetary aid 
as possible to the United Nations’ program 
for the relief of the Palestinians, but In a 
greater degree we beg our legislators to see 
clearly what is Involved. 

In the very excellent explanations of the 
Mutual Security Act, you write of the con¬ 
tinuance of direct relief, though on a dimin¬ 
ishing scale, and of the reintegration of the 
refugees in the economic life of the Middle 
East. What have you done for a Just settle¬ 
ment of the Palestine question? What 
have you done to compensate the homeless 
people who did not give up their homes vol¬ 
untarily? You will never achieve peace in 
the Middle East until you have given these 
hundreds of thousands of people the rights 
that are most certainly theirs. You have 
been voting to the UNRWA and Its antece¬ 
dent agencies a respectable aid each year 
since the problem began, but it is another 
thing to solve the problem at its roots. 

We must not think of the Palestinian ref¬ 
ugee as unkempt, almost unworthy objects 
of charity. Among these good people the 
number Is legion of those who are wonder¬ 
fully trained, well cultured, genuinely moral, 
men and women who could take their places 
with you and with us all in any walk of life. 
Why then should we speak of a dole for such 
as these? In the name of God. let the rep¬ 
resentatives of the American people exam¬ 
ine the roots of the Palestine question and 
seek to make some reparation for man’s In¬ 
humanity to man. 

Lt us by all means vote the aid that has 
been determined for the refugees of Pales¬ 
tine. Since It is all too little with which 
to solve the problem, It is our bounden duty 


to go much further and try to end the rest¬ 
lessness. the misery, the homelessness of 
these poor people. There is no doubt that 
men of good will in tLls country will thereby 
make the Middle East as much a part of the 
free world as we are. 


Peril on Your Food Shelf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26,1951 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
cent years have seen marvelous advances 
in the scientific processing and packag¬ 
ing of food. Our tables are set with 
wholesome delicacies more tempting and 
easier to prepare than most of us 
dreamed po.sslble. Yet, with all this 
progress, a new and pressing danger ap¬ 
pears. 

There does not appear to be any regu¬ 
lation In the Food and Drug Administra¬ 
tion requiring a firm to receive the ap¬ 
proval of that Administration prior to 
marketing any substance. In addition 
thereto, the Pood and Drug Administra¬ 
tion accepts the statement of the mar¬ 
keting firm on face value that the safety 
of the preparation has been established. 

The following article appeared in the 
July 1951 issue of the American Maga¬ 
zine. The author, Congressman James 
J. Delaney, is chairman of the Nonpar¬ 
tisan House Select Committee To Inves¬ 
tigate the Use of Chemicals in Food 
Products. This body has been holding 
hearings for nearly a year to determine 
the effect of such chemicals on the Na¬ 
tion’s health. These hearings have re¬ 
vealed evidence that hundreds of un¬ 
tested and unproved chemicals, in the 
hands of Irresponsible food manufac¬ 
turers, are threatening the health, and 
even the lives, of our families. 

Peril on Your Food Shelf 
(By James J. Delaney, Representative from 
New York) 

Not long ago a frozen-food packer was told 
that this new shipment of peaches would 
stay bright and fresh looking If be added a 
touch of thiourea. He tried it. The chem¬ 
ical worked a miracle of freshness and color¬ 
ing. The shipment went out. 

Another frozen-peach firm did the same 
thing. Before shipping out Its product, how¬ 
ever, It invited the local Food and Drug 
Administration inspectors to test the food. 
Samples were fed to experimental rats. 
Within a lew hours they all died. 

By nearest chance the inspectors then 
learned of the first packer’s shipment. From 
that moment on, there took place as exciting 
and dramatic a chase as ever thrilled a Holly¬ 
wood film audience. And this time the 
stakes were more than the price of an ad¬ 
mission. They were the lives of thousands 
of men, women, and chUdren. 

Fortunately, the episode had a happy end¬ 
ing. All of the peaches, still bright and stUl 
deadly, were Intercepted before they could be 
eaten by unsuspecting American families. 

Other episodes have not ended so happily. 

Several years ago a salt substitute was put 
on the market for use hy people on a low- 
salt diet. It contained lithium chloride, a 
chemical whose effect had been only super¬ 


ficially tested. Three persons died before the 
salt could be withdrawn from the market. 

These instances point up a blunt fact: Our 
food supply Is being doctored by hundreds 
of new chemicals whose safety has not yet 
been established. 

Many of these chemicals were developed 
during and alter the war. Most of th eji may 
prove harmless, but enough have been proved 
dangerous and even deadly to make us won¬ 
der if our health is threatened. 

In the yeav that the House committee has 
been investigating this problem, scores of 
noted scientists have testified that the rapid 
rate at which substances, heretofore foreign 
to the body, are being Introduced directly or 
indirectly into our food Is alarming and may 
have a serious effect on the health of all ol 
us, especially our children. 

Nothing Is more Important to the Ameri¬ 
can family. It is axiomatic to say that the 
survival of the country, as well as Its democ¬ 
racy. depends on the health of Its citizens. 
The shocking number of our young men who 
cannot meet the relatively modest physical 
requlr-ments of our armed services must 
make each of us ask the reasons for this 
reservoir of 111 health In the midst of such a 
varied and abundant food supply. 

The growing number of mental diseases 
makes one wonder If there Is not some con¬ 
nection between that problem and the many 
new chemicals used in our foods. In New 
York State alone, mental hospitals now care 
for 117.000 patients—almost 1 patient to be 
supported by every 100 citizens. 

Why then, one asks, are new chemicals 
added at all? 

The answer is easy. They are relatively 
cheap, easy, and work wonders as preservers, 
blenders, softeners, bleachers, emulsifiers, in¬ 
sect and fungus killers, and crop stimulators. 

In one product, for example—bread, testi¬ 
mony has revealed that many bakers have 
been able to reduce the amount of shorten¬ 
ing in the last several years by about 60 per¬ 
cent. This they have done by chemical 
emulsifiers first put on the market In 1947. 

Here la the over-all scoreboard at the pres¬ 
ent time: The Food and Drug Administra¬ 
tion has listed 704 chemlcalR which are be¬ 
ing used in our regular food supply, of which 
only 428 are known to be safe. In other 
words, 276 chemicals are unknown and un¬ 
tested quantities, and some of them may 
be slowly poisoning us. 

This potentially lethal situation Is due 
to a curious loophole in our present laws— 
a tragic legal Joker that permits us to be¬ 
come a nation of 160.000.000 giilnea pigs 
guilelessly testing out chemicals that should 
have been tested adequately before they 
reached oiu* kitchen shelves. 

Doctors testifying before the House com¬ 
mittee have stated that there may be some 
connection between these new chemicals 
and the increase ol such diseases as cancer, 
polio, and the mysterious virus X. 

It must be said emphatically that no repu¬ 
table food manufacturer would knowingly 
use any substance known to be harmful. 
Indeed, most of the big processors of nation, 
ally advertised products—companies like 
Swift, General Foods, Quaker Oats—main¬ 
tain elaborate laboratories where tests are 
constantly being made to safeguard the pub¬ 
lic. An organization like the A. & P. has 
several thousand people continually engaged 
In laboratory and field Inspection of Its 
products. They, as consumers themselves 
and as honest businessmen, are as anxious 
as snybody to ensure a pure and whole¬ 
some food supply. 

But here Is the rub: There Is absolutely 
no law to prevent a small, uiucrupulous 
manufacturer from turning a quick dollar by 
using a substitute which is untested or, at 
best, inadequately tested. 

And most important of ail, there la also 
no law to compel testing new chemicals to 
determine what the cumulative effect would 
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be over a period of time. On the whole, 
ficleutlsts are not so much concerned with 
the acutely toxic chemicals whose deadlineas 
can be readily detected. They are more con¬ 
cerned with the small and Insidious effects 
of substances which do harm only after be¬ 
ing fed to people for months or years. 

Under the present set-up. the Food and 
Drug Administration can act legally only 
after the food product has been put on the 
market. 

It is Important to contrast this situation 
in regard to food with the situation in re¬ 
gard to drugs. In the latter, no such peril 
exists. The public is adequately protected. 
An amendment to the Food and Drug Act. 
passed in IdSB. requires that a manufacturer 
submit evidence to show that a new chemi¬ 
cal is noninjurlous before he introduces it— 
even if the tests take 10 years to complete. 

Since no similar safeguard exists with 
food, many chemicals are used with no real 
knowledge of what they will do to the hu¬ 
man system. Certain ones which cannot be 
bought in a drugstore without a prescrip¬ 
tion, for example, can be bought indiscrimi¬ 
nately in a feed store to be fed to livestock 
or sprayed on crops, often ending up on our 
table. 

A decade or so ago this situation was rela¬ 
tively Innocuous. But since the war, during 
which new agents were discovered almost 
dally, the use of chemicals In foodstuffs has 
blossomed and spread like the proverbial 
green bay tree. 

In Massachusetts, to cite a case, a big 
brewery not long ago got the idea of using 
hydrofluoric acid in its beer. It made un¬ 
necessary the sterilization of the beer, a 
tedious process. The acid, however, Is a 
serious poison Before the Government was 
able to step In and stop the practice, the 
beer had been sold all over the country. 

In Indiana, a manufacturer took to using 
a mineral oil in his popcorn instead of but¬ 
ter or other fata. He treated the oil with 
butter color, labeled it "edible fat," and sold 
it all over the United States. Mineral oil 
will not only wash out the fat-soluble vita¬ 
mins in the food It is used In, but, by lining 
the stomach, will prevent the absorption of 
necessary vitamins from other fooiSs eaten, 
leading to a dangerous vitamin deficiency. 
The fact that the popcorn was sold largely 
to children made the case more tragic. 

There are hundreds of other cases—per¬ 
haps not so dramatic but potentially Just as 
serious. 

There is nothing wrong with chemicals In 
themselves. Some. like common salt, have 
been used a long time in fo6d products to 
enhance both taste and nutritive value. The 
introduction of vitamin D, another chemi¬ 
cal, Into milk has undoubtedly proved bene¬ 
ficial, and reflects a desire on the part of 
manufacturers to give consumers better and 
richer products. The enrichment of hominy 
grits with a component of the vitamin B 
complex has worked wonders In wiping out 
the disease of pellagra in certain poorer sec¬ 
tions of the South, where that food is a 
staple. 

In general, nutritionists agree that no new 
chemical should be added, however, unless 
It Ik definitely proved safe, serves a useful 
purpose, and is not a substitution in whole 
or in part for a natural food element. 

Such is not the case at present. Here 
are a few foods in which chemicals are 
playing a questionable role: 

Poultry: Chicken producers, especially in 
the East, have found that by inserting a 
synthetic hormone called stilbestrol in the 
necks of male chickens they can add weight 
quickly and increase the market value of 
their products. The chemical pellet causes 
the fowl to assume female characteristics. 
He becomes tender, develops greater deposits 
of fat, and grows faster. 

Recently, It has been alleged that the 
residue of these chickens, sold to mink 


farms, caused the minks to become sterile 
and stop reproducing. As a matter of fact, 
there Is a bill In the House of Representa¬ 
tives now to compensate the mink growers, 
who say they followed the advice of Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture bulletins in feeding 
these chickens to their minks and thereby 
made the animals incapable of reproducing. 

Canadian authorities have outlawed the 
use of stilbestrol. fearing it might cause 
sterility among people. 

The product is stiu widely used In this 
country. It is spreading to sheep, pigs, and 
cattle. There is no legal way to prevent 
the amount used per animal being stepped 
up at any time to hasten the fattening 
process. 

There is no evidence that the chemical is 
injurious to human beings. The point Is. 
we don't know. Meanwhile, it continues to 
be used 

Bread: Because of the demand of the 
housewife for ever softer, ever whiter bread, 
chemical ingenuity has flourished in this 
field. 

For at least 26 years, Agenc (nitrogen 
trichloride) was widely used to give an 
artificial, quick-aging effect to flour. Three 
years ago an English chemist found that 
bread made from this flour caused epileptic 
fits In dogs. Although there was no evidence 
that it had a deleterious effect on humans, 
millers and bakers voluntarily agreed to 
abandon its use. The point is that no ade¬ 
quate testa had ever been made on Agene. 

Bread softeners are now almost univer¬ 
sally used. Some companies xu'ge the con¬ 
sumer to "feel how soft the bread is" on the 
package. They do not explain that this 
extra softness is arranged chemically. 
Polyoxyethylene-monostearate-type softeners 
were first Introduced In 1947, when the price 
of shortening was high. Testimony has 
shown that many bakers have reduced their 
shortening about 60 percent since they 
started to use this surface-active agent. 

In 1949. two companies alone sold 30,000 
bakers 10,000,000 pounds of chemicals. These 
chemicals are used as substitutes for fluid 
milk, butter, eggs, essential oils, and or¬ 
ganic materials. 

Although again there Is no conclusive evi¬ 
dence that these new chemicals are harm¬ 
ful, there Is plenty of evidence that they 
have reduced the nutritive content. 

Dr. Anton J. Carlson, Chicago University’s 
eminent physiologist and one of the world’s 
greatest nutritionists, testified before the 
House committee that the insistence on 
white bread is a snob factor that comes 
down to us from the days of the Roman 
Empire 2.000 years ago, when the wealthy 
classes had white bread and the slaves dark 
bread 

Testimony concerning bread has also re¬ 
vealed that It costs a bakery only one-half 
cent more to produce a loaf of the highest 
quality than It does to produce one of the 
lowest quality. There would be little or no 
surplus of milk or wheat In this country If 
all bread products contained milk and flour 
in quantities found desirable by nutrlonlsts. 
Such a policy would be a boon not only to 
the consumer but to the farmer as well. 

Soft drinks: The phosphoric acid used to 
blend soft drinks should not be used, ex¬ 
perts have testified, without more testing. 
Experiments at the Naval Medical Research 
Institute showed that a human tooth put 
in soft drink’s containing this chemical lost 
Its enamel and became soft In 24 hours. 

On rats It was shown that their molar 
teeth dissolved down to the gum line If the 
rats were well fed for a period of 6 months 
but were given nothing to drink but this 
beverage. Dr. Clive McCay, Cornell Univer¬ 
sity nutritionist, has stated that the acid 
may account for this deleterious effect, not 
the sugar. 

"Since soft drinks are playing an Increas¬ 
ingly important part In the American diet 


and tend to displace such good foods as 
milk, they deserve very careful considera¬ 
tion," he says. 

Meat: Some of the new chemicals reach 
our food Indirectly through the use of in¬ 
secticides and fungicides. The use of DDT, 
for example, has been widespread in dusting 
crops. It hae been widely hailed as a won¬ 
der chemical In keeping the Insect army un¬ 
der control. 

Although, several years ago, It was shown 
that there was no immediately discernible 
toxic effect when it got Into the human sys¬ 
tem in small quantities, it was not realized 
until recently that DDT will store Itself In 
the body fat and can, eventually, have a 
cumulative and serious effect on the liver. 
It Is also Interesting to note that people suf¬ 
fering this last winter from virus X exhibited 
the same set of symptoms as people suffering 
from DDT poisoning. 

The Texas Research Foundation, an inde¬ 
pendent, nonprofit organization financed en¬ 
tirely by private business interests, recently 
analyzed ordinary meat products bought at 
random In local meat stores and found that 
the degree of DDT contamination in fat 
meat ran as high as 69 parts per 1.000.000. 
The Food and Drug Administration has set 
6 parts per 1,000,000 as a safe maximum. 
Toxicity tests have shown that even as little 
as 5 parts per 1.000.000 DDT will produce 
Blight but definite liver Injuries In rats. 

Fruits and vegetables: Chlordane, first In¬ 
troduced commercially in 1947, has been used 
as an Insecticide on a large variety of fruit 
and vegetable crops. In the first 9 months 
more than 1,000,000 pounds were sold. Since 
then Its use has become even more wide¬ 
spread. The director of the Food and Drug 
Administration’s pharmacology division, Dr. 
A. J, Lehman, recently testified that chlor¬ 
dane Is four or five times more poisonous 
than DDT and that he would hesitate to eat 
any food that had any chlordane residue on 
It at all. 

As a result of testimony developed by Vin¬ 
cent A. Klelnfeld, chief counsel of the House 
committee. Dr. Charles S. Cameron, medical 
and scientific director of the American Can¬ 
cer Society, revealed that we are by no means 
sure whether the residue of arsenic sprays 
on foodstuffs does not cause cancer, and 
that such a possibility could be determined 
only by further studies. The use of 80,000,- 
000 pounds of arsenleals yearly In the United 
States, he asserted, definitely Justified such 
studies, and for this reason the American 
Cancer Society was vigorously backing ad¬ 
ditional legislation. 

Another dangerous new insecticide is se¬ 
lenium. Animal experimentation has shown 
that 3 parts per 1,000,000 in the diet will 
produce cirrhosis of the liver and that ani¬ 
mals may eventually develop cancer of the 
liver. 

Many other pesticides have been used or 
proposed for use Their safety has In no 
way been established. So far as Is known 
no Immediate deaths have resulted from 
their use. But there likewise Is no evidence 
of what they will eventually do. 

The above are only a few examples of 
groups of food In which new chemicals, in¬ 
troduced by irresponsible manufacturers, ore 
playing an unknown role. 

*1116 public must be given the same sort 
of protection In its food that it gets In its 
drugs. Actually, foods are more Important. 
Drugs are used only when someone is sick, 
and then generally only under a physician’s 
direction. Poods are eaten promiscuously. 

Just what legislation will be recommended 
to Congress as a result of the hearings now 
being held before the House commlteee is as 
yet undecided. And Just what Congress will 
do about such recommended legislation Is 
equally uncertain. < 

The committee feels, however, that just as 
no honest person worries about the penalties 
for burglary, no honest food processor need 
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worry alaout aay cbanges In the food and 
drug laws. 

All of the testimony given before the com¬ 
mittee, of course, leads to one obvlotis ques¬ 
tion: What can the average housewife do to 
protect herself against a growing rise of 
chemicals which eminent nutritionists have 
called **alarmlng”? 

In the opinion of most, the solution is 
not for the housewife to become an amateur 
chemist but to Insist that Congress give the 
Pood and Drug Administration adequate leg¬ 
islation to handle the problem before the 
product gets on the market. 

Women played a prominent part In push¬ 
ing through the legislation which guaranteed 
the pre-testing of drugs. The General Fed¬ 
eration of Women’s Clubs was solidly behind 
the amendment and exerted enormous pres¬ 
sure. It Is not too mush to expect that 
the same thing will happen with food. In¬ 
dividuals, of course, can write their Con¬ 
gressmen, but organized groups of indi¬ 
viduals are much more effective. 

Housewives can also help by not asking for 
extra-soft, extra-white, extra-smooth food 
products. There is a temptation on the part 
of some manufacturers to supply them by 
using cheap and easy chemical additives 
rather than expensive shortenings and 
blenders. In general, houswlves should de¬ 
mand as many enriched foods but as few 
preservatives as possible. They should also 
learn to read labels carefully, especially when 
buying a new product. They should demand 
not only complete and exact labeling, but the 
proportions of each ingredient. At the 
moment there is a proposal to fix the mini¬ 
mum amount of natural ingredients in vari¬ 
ous products; for example, the minimum 
amount of milk solids to be used In bread 
products. At present the average quantity 
Is only percent. 

The last time the food and drug law was 
amended It took 6 years to get it through. 
Open opposition to such legislation is rare. 
It’s like coming out In favor of sin. But 
the danger is that undercover opposition 
might persuade Congress to let the legislation 
die, or at least emasculate It. 

The pre-testlng-of-drugs amendment was 
pushed through only at the last moment, 
when 100 people died as a result of drinking 
an elixir of sulfanilamide Into which a sol¬ 
vent. previously used only in car radiators 
as an antifreeze, had been introduced. The 
drug had been thrown on the market without 
adequate testing. 

There is no legal way—at this moment— 
to prevent this happening again in food. 

Par from a groundless scare, this has a 
terrifying basis of reality. It almost hap¬ 
pened when thiourea was put In those 
frozen peaches. 

For the safety of all Americans, It Is vital 
that adequate legislation be passed. Es¬ 
pecially before we have another tragedy to 
pinpoint the need. 


Commencement Address bj Robert 
Ramspeck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. L MENDEL RIVERS 

or SOUTH CABOUMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday, July 27,1951 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
long and proud history of this Congress 
the annals of Its activities are replete 
with examples of devotion to duty. We 
have seen in our time and have read in 
our records of our outstanding col¬ 


leagues who served with us and with our 
forebears. No one in that illustrious 
list of contemporary and predecessor 
alike has made a gi’eater contribution to 
his time and his generation than has 
our former beloved colleague, Bob 
Ramspeck. 

Mr. Ramspeck retired from Congress 
to devote his talents to the ever-growing 
and amazing industry of aviation. Much 
of the progress aviation now enjoys is 
because of the judgment and vision pos¬ 
sessed by this great American. Mr. 
Ramspeck was happy and aviation was 
happy with his tenure of office. He 
made many friends for aviation—in 
every walk of life. It was with great re¬ 
luctance that Mr. Ramspeck was com¬ 
pelled to temporarily sever his relations 
with this indispensable industry. JHow- 
ever, at a tremendous financial sacrifice 
to himself, when called upon by his 
Commander in Chief to take over the 
Civil Service Commission, Bob Ram¬ 
speck heeded the call and today serves 
as Chairman of the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission, rendering a tremendous and 
magnificent service to his Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, all Americans respect 
and admire Bob Ramspeck. There is 
little wonder, therefore, that on Mon¬ 
day. June 11,1961, Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio, conferred upon Mr. 
Ramspeck an honorary degree of doc¬ 
tor of laws. On the occasion above 
mentioned this outstanding American 
delivered a thought-provoking address 
to the graduating class of that fine insti¬ 
tution. I want this Congress and this 
Nation to read the remarks then and 
there delivered by my friend. I, there¬ 
fore. Mr. Speaker, hereby insert this 
splendid address that more may read, 
that more may learn, that more may 
take heed to his advice. 

OOMMKNCXMKNT ADDRESS TO THE GBADUATXHQ 

Class at Ohio Wesletah University, Del¬ 
aware, Ohio, Monday. June 11, 1951, by 

Robert Ramspeck, Chairman op the 

United States Civil Service Commission 

Today marks the end of a period for those 
of the graduating class—but It Is also the 
beginning of a new era In life. 

The days you have spent at this great in¬ 
stitution, one with a history of almost a 100 
years, will always have a cherished spot in 
your memories. I have no doubt you will 
carry through life the Imprint of the asso¬ 
ciations that you have had here. Your fu¬ 
ture life will reflect the things you have 
learned and the contacts you have made. 

When I think of memories, I like to refer 
to the passage in “The Dude Wrangler,” 
Where Its author. Struthers Burt, said: 

’’The remembrance of beauty, the beauty 
of a thing, or of personal relationships, or 
of a country, has always seemed to me the 
chief end of life. The present cannot be 
held; It slips through our grasping fingers, 
becomes immediately the past. The future 
may be neither beautiful nor worth remem¬ 
bering; certainly its beauty will be accom¬ 
panied by ugliness and tragedy. But what 
has happened is ours and cannot be taken 
away from us; and the mind, like the gauze 
screen through which gold is run. trans¬ 
mutes in retrospect almost everything Into 
loveliness. Remembrance Is the one sure 
Immortality we know." 

Thus the memories you take from Ohio 
Wesleyan will In the years to come be trans¬ 
muted Into a heritage no one can take from 
you—the memories of fellow students, of 
the faculty and of m thousand incidents you 
will like to recall. 


But othem are better fitted to talk of 
these things. 1 want to discuss the new era 
which beglxu for you today. You will go 
forth to become a part of a troubled 
world—a world that seeks peace, but prepares 
for war. 

What will you do with opportunity in this 
world? Will you be content to let others con¬ 
cern themselves with the fate of the world 
while you engage In the game of aeeklng 
material things only? 1 hope not. 

Your country needs men and women will¬ 
ing to serve the cause of humanity. It needs 
Christian men and women who pull their 
fair share of the load. It needs people who 
feel a aense of personal responsihlllty—who 
have the courage and the wiUlngness to serve 
in the public Interest. 

There are many opportimltles for service 
and it is my hope that you will here and 
now determine to spend some part of your 
future in such service. 

If you are a man. I do not mean belonging 
to a luncheon club composed of fellow busi¬ 
nessmen, or to the chamber of commerce, or 
to the fraternal order of your choice. If you 
are a woman, I do not mean the local wom¬ 
en's club, or a garden club, or a bridge club, 
or a civic association. All of those things 
are good and serve a fine purpose, but 1 mean 
a more personal responsibility. 

This is a political world in which we live. 
It functions through governments. Some of 
these are representative of the people, others 
are not. We believe In a representative gov¬ 
ernment. However, it can be no better than 
the will of the people Doake It. When many 
of our people take no part In the selection 
of the representatives, It is likely to suffer. 
Will you do your part, or will you. like so 
many others, take no interest in this right 
you have as a voter? 

Will you set an example of doing things the 
right and legal way—because It Is right? 
Or will you exceed the speed limit on the 
highway because no policeman Is In sight? 

Too many people in this ago, it seems to 
me, assume that so long as they do not get 
caught anything Is all right. Businessmen 
seek special privileges from officials when 
they must know it Is wrong—they excuse 
themselves because their competitors do It. 
Public ofQclols take favors to which they are 
not entitled, because they think others are 
doing It. 

Right and wront are personal things. No 
law can be enforced unless public sentiment 
stands behind It—unless at least two-thirds 
of the people voluntarily observe It. The 
example of those who do right, because it is 
right, Is wh9t we need. 

We need public officials who look upon 
public office as a trust, who do right be¬ 
cause that Is the proper thing to do. We 
need businessmen who seek no spec al 
privilege and accept none because that ic the 
proper thing to do. We need citizens who 
set the example of doing right and of taking 
an active part in the selection of competent 
men and women to represent us In our city, 
county and State governments and In our 
Federal Government. And above all. we 
need less selfishness and a greater willingness 
to see the public Interest made paramount. 

Today we are struggling with Inflation. It 
can destroy our civilization. It can bring 
victory to the ruthless purposes of the men 
In the Kremlin, men who have no God and 
to whom human life has no value. Yes, it 
can bring them a victory—but I do not be¬ 
lieve they can achieve It if we stay strong, 
both militarily and economically. 

Yet we see groups having a GClllsh and spe¬ 
cial interest who oppose p^ans for the safety 
of our country. They seem to have forgotten 
their personal responsibility as citizens. 
They are not acting on the principle of what 
is right—but solely for their own selfish 
interest. 

This is the great challenge of the day—< 
the challenge of doing ripht—bscause it li 
right. It Is. as I have said, a personal respon* 
sibllity. If vs all feel and personal 
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responBlblllty we can make our way aafely 
through the present troubles. We can become 
so strong that no nation will dare attack us. 

It was my privilege recently to attend a 
dinner In Washington given by members of 
the American Law Institute. The honor 
guest was that distinguished Jurist, Judge 
Learned Hand, who is about to retire. In 
responding to the things said of his great 
work on the bench, he said. In pari: 

'*My friends, our future is precarious. I do 
not know if you remember the time 11 years 
ago—in 1040—when we were here. Just on the 
eve of those dreadful days when It seemed 
not unlikely that the whole of all that which 
made life precious might be overwhelmed. 
Today we stand in as much danger as we did 
then; and, although it Is not from us that 
the heaviest sacrifices are demanded, yet we 
have much to answer for. I like to hope— 
although I agree that we can have no cer¬ 
tainty, still I like to hope—that we have a 
good chance, a splendid fighting chance, and 
much assurance of victory; but on one condi¬ 
tion: That we do not go to pieces internally. 
It is there, I think, that you and I may be 
able to help. Because, my friends, will you 
not agree that any society which begins to bo 
doubtful of Itself, in which one man looks at 
another, and says: 'He may be a traitor,* in 
which that spirit has disappeared which 
says: 'I will not accept that, I will not be¬ 
lieve that—I will demand proof. I will not 
say of my brother that he may be a traitor, 
but I will say, “Produce what you have. I 
will Judge it fairly, and if he Is, he shall pay 
the penalty; but I will not take It on rumor, 
I will not take it on hearsay. I will remem¬ 
ber that what has brought us up from sav¬ 
agery is a loyalty to truth, and truth cannot 
emerge unless it is subjected to the utmost 
scrutiny’* ’—will you not agree that a so¬ 
ciety which has lost sight of that cannot 
survive? 

\ “And so I say to you that today we stand 
as we did 11 years ago, perhaps in even 
greater peril; and I say, too, that you and I 
have this which we can contribute and which 
may be the most Important of all. On our 
people has fallen a responsibility greater than 
that of any other people; you and I, loyal 
custodians of our precious heritage, have our 
part to perform." 

This inspiring message from the great 
Jurist was directed to his fellow members 
of the legal profession, but it should apply 
to all of us. We have our responsibility to 
prevent internal collapse—to prevent rumor 
and hearsay from motivating our thinking. 
We should demand proof. No ugly charge 
should control our opinions unless the evi¬ 
dence Is presented. 

If we lose faith in our fellow citizens be¬ 
cause of charges recklessly made and not 
supported with the evidence, we tend to 
become like those behind the iron curtain. 
There every man suspects his fellow and no 
one trusts anyone. Judge Hand, it seems to 
me, was warning us of this danger. 

One of the foundation stones of our civili¬ 
zation Is the right of being deemed innocent 
until proven guilty. 

Our Government is founded upon the con¬ 
sent of the governed. If we lose faith in 
it, there will be no consent and no effective 
government. It is our personal responsibil¬ 
ity to sec that such a thing does not occur. 

In my present position I am concerned 
each day with the personnel policies of the 
Federal Government. The Civil Service Com¬ 
mission is the central agency having respon¬ 
sibility for personnel practices In the Fed¬ 
eral Government. We seek to bring into the 
Government young men and women of real 
ability and of strong character—men and 
women who will serve the public Interest. 

The dynamic Theodore Roosevelt, as a 
young man, served 6 years as a member of 
the Civil Service Commission. In May 1906, 
when he was our President, he said: 

“I am now naturally brought Into relation¬ 
ship with a great number of important offices- 


in different branches of the Government 
throughout this country and I continually 
have to consider the question of the efficiency 
with which they are handled. Practically 
without exception, I find that an office in 
which there is laifhess in the administra¬ 
tion of the clvU-servloe law, where there Is 
an effort to circumvent the law, where there 
Is an effort to get around it. Is an office in 
which poor service Is rendered; the chance 
for fraud, for speculation, for dishonesty, is 
always greater in such an office than in the 
office where the law Is well and faithfully 
observed. 

"If the appointing officer administers the 
civil-service law in a spirit of hostility to it, 
it has been my experience that in the great 
majority of cases, Inefficiency and corruption 
are sure to obtain. And while, of course, it 
is true that the mere observance of the civil- 
service law can never result in a thoroughly 
efficient administration of any office, yet I 
am inclined more and more to feel that the 
observance in the letter and spirit of the 
civil-service law Is the first requisite in ob¬ 
taining clean, decent, efficient Government 
service in any branch of the Government." 

The distinguished president of this great 
university was for many years a member of 
the Commission. During World War 71 he 
was a tower of strength to the Nation in 
that capacity. Those of us interested in 
the matter regretted his leaving, but our 
loss was your gain. Today he is again 
rendering a fine service to his country In 
Its time of need. 

It Is my hope that you will consider devot¬ 
ing some of your life to the service of yovir 
country. There are many satisfactions in 
such service. No doubt you can make more 
money in the field of business or finance or 
in manufacturing, but your country needs 
men and women of high character and of 
ability. 

The Federal Government today is large 
and carries great responsibilities. It vitally 
affects the lives, the happiness, and the 
safety of all of our people. It is the recog¬ 
nized leader of the free people of the entire 
world. It has been forced by circumstances 
to take this position of world leadership. 
It seeks, in cooperation with other free 
nations, a world of law and order, of peace 
and opportunity for freemen everywhere. 

We cannot attain these objectives unless 
the Government can command the services 
of young men and women like yourselves— 
men and women with trained minds, with 
good character, with a sense of personal re¬ 
sponsibility. 

We cannot lead the world to peace unless 
we remain strong at home—strong In mili¬ 
tary power, and, more Important, strong in 
those things which have made the United 
States the greatest Nation on earth. 

It seems to me that the things that made 
our counry great are the things I have dis¬ 
cussed here today It is the strength that 
comes from a citizenship composed of men 
and women who do right—because it is 
right—who willingly assume their respon¬ 
sibilities In a Nation in which all power 
comes from the people. 

As you go forth to Join In the life of our 
country, so much depends upon you—and 
others like you. Are we to continue to be a 
great people? We will—^If you and others 
who graduate today from similar Institutions 
have the character and the zeal to keep tis 
great. There is great power for better things 
in the young men and women of the Nation. 
Our Nation was founded by men of compara¬ 
tive youth. They knew what they wanted. 
They placed the power of government in 
the people, having faith that such action 
was wise. Bo far they have been proven 
right. Our heritage lies in your hands. 

That heritage will not be preserved by 
men and women who shirk responsibility— 
who seek only selfish goals—who are moti¬ 
vated by rumor or hearsay, 


It will be preserved by men and women 
who do right—^who serve the public interest 
first—who are unselfish—who assume a fair 
share of the responsibility for its preserva¬ 
tion. 

If young people like yourselves go forth 
and lend their talents, their education, their 
character, and their efforts to the Job of pre¬ 
serving and strengthening our country, they 
will make It possible for the United States 
to discharge its responsibility for world lead¬ 
ership, and our Nation can then lead the 
world to a state of peace and tranquillity, 
based upon law, with the rights of all people 
made safe. 

As you walk forth today, won’t you Join 
in the crusade for better government, for 
more personal responsibility, for law and or¬ 
der—for things that are honest, decent, and 
based upon truth? 

With a militant force of young men and 
women dedicated to such Ideals, we can se¬ 
curely face the threat of the Kremlin to sub¬ 
jugate all peoples to its lust for power. We 
can preserve our heritage of freedom and 
can extend Its blessings to the other nations 
of the world. 

The fate of the future depends in large 
measure upon the course that you take— 
the course that all our people take in the 
coming years. May God guide us and give 
each of us the wisdom and the courage to 
do right in ail things at all times. 


Central Valley Water Fettivel 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CUIR ENGLE 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Gov¬ 
ernor of California has proclaimed 
August 1 to August 10 as Central Valley 
Water Festival Days. These water fes¬ 
tival days will mark the first operation 
of the huge pumping plant at Tracy, 
Calif., and the first full operation of the 
several features of California’s Central 
Valley project, which has been con¬ 
structed with Federal funds under the 
direction of the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation. The Congress first ap¬ 
propriated funds to begin work on the 
project in August of 1935. 

Pull project operation will bring about 
the greatest man-made transfer of water 
In the world. By exchange, water sup¬ 
plies will be readjusted the 500-mile 
length of the Central Valley of Califor¬ 
nia, from Shasta Dam near the city of 
Redding in the north, to the city of Bak¬ 
ersfield in the south. 

I have been appointed chairman of a 
special congressional subcommittee to 
participate in the community celebra¬ 
tions, which begin when water will be 
released at Shasta Dam on August 1, 
and end with an observance in my native 
town of Bakersfield on August 10. 

Only 20 years ago, the proponents of 
the Central Valley project. Including 
then State Engineer Edward Hyatt and 
other leaders in the water field, were 
criticized as Impractical dreamers, and 
it was predicted the project would never 
be a reality. Today their vision and 
their efforts are applauded by hundreds 
of thousands of Californians who are 
becoming increasingly conscious of their 
vital but limited water supplies. 
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Because this event Is of national sig¬ 
nificance. and because the project has 
attracted worldwide interest. I am 
pleased to include for the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled "The Water Dream Ma- 
teriaUses." from the Sacramento Bee of 
July 8.1951. 

Water Debaii Matekialxzes 

Qov. Bari Warren baa proclaimed the pe¬ 
riod from Aufifiurt 1 to 10 aa Central Valley 
Water Feetival Days. 

It wlU maurk the passage of Sacramento 
River water through the West Side canal into 
the San Joaquin Valley, the first time this 
dream of many years' standing will he real¬ 
ized. 

During the 10-day festival, cities and towns 
plan celebrations along the route the water 
will travel. 

And they certainly have good cause. 

Governor Warren aptly summed up the sit¬ 
uation when he said in his proclamation: 

“It (the project) Involves the longest mass 
movement of water ever achieved by man. 

“The project is one of the greatest ad¬ 
vances that has been made In the history of 
our State. 

“It gives us new hope as we enter our sec¬ 
ond century of statehood, a century In which 
we know our continued growth will require 
the conservation of every drop of water that 
falls in ow State for every useful purpose 
water can serve." 

And he went on to say California Is com¬ 
pletely dependent upon water development. 

No one will question that statement. 

Without water development, this State 
would be the barren wilderness which her 
discoverers found more than 100 years ago. 

And her maximum growth cannot be 
achieved tmtU man has made wise use of 
every dx'op of water within California’s bor¬ 
ders. 

That Is what the central Valley project is 
seeking to accomplish. 

And It is well that this milestone In the 
progress toward that goal should be cele¬ 
brated. 


The Public Library: Rampart for 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. USTER HILL 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July JO. 1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Sat¬ 
urday Review of Literature of July 7, 
1951, contains an excellent article by Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, 
entitled "The Public Library: Rampart 
for Freedom." This article contains a 
line statement of the role of libraries and 
of the present crisis which confronts our 
Nation. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article in full printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

The Public Lxbrart: Rampabt for Frebdou 
(By Luther H. Evans) 

Freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press we Justly prise as among the Inalien¬ 
able rights of the individual. But It is upon 
the correlatives of these—'freedom to hear 
and freedom to read—that all our other free¬ 
doms rest. For these axe not only among 
the basic rights of society; they are among 
the necessary conditions of the existence of 
a free social order. The perpetuation of a 


free society requires not only that men have 
the legal right to hear and read the truth, 
to seek information from varied sourees, to 
explore divergent views, to be eiqiosed to 
new or heretical ideas, hut that they have 
the actual opportunity to do so. And the 
perpetuation of our cultural health simi¬ 
larly requires that men have not only the 
right but the means to encounter a wide 
variety of InteUectual expression and to 
share with contemporary creators in the arts 
their fresh and emerging perceptions of the 
human experience. Free participation m 
the State exists only where there is free par¬ 
ticipation In mformatlon; the common¬ 
wealth of the human apArlt Is shared only so 
widely as the works In which It is embodied 
are shared. 

The actual freedom to bear and read was 
never so Important os It is today. A century 
ago, even in some degree a generation ago. a 
man could accumulate during his formal 
education an intellectual capital that would 
remain valid for the rest of his life and 
would provide the solid basis of knowledge 
against which his political and social Judg¬ 
ments could be formed. But so rapidly does 
knowledge expand today and so swiftly do 
practical affairs conform themselves to new 
ideas that a man's college education is in 
good part obsolete before be attends his first 
class reunion. 

The generation of men now reaching the 
peak of their effective participation in public 
life completed their formal education 35 or 
30 years ago How Inadequate Is the intel¬ 
lectual equipment of that day to meet the 
problems of this. The concept of relativity, 
though well known to physicists, had not 
penetrated general metaphysics; indeed, the 
poaslbllity of any alternative to Aristotelian 
metaphysics was as yet unthought of in the 
general classroom. The college student of 
that day, unless a specialist, was graduated 
Innocent of knowledge of nuclear physics 
and of the whole concept of matter or of cos¬ 
mology itself ss it exists today. His Ideas of 
the state were formal and legalistic; totali¬ 
tarianism had hardly penetrated his aware¬ 
ness. References to Asia in his academic 
education had probably stopped with ele¬ 
mentary-school geography. His economics 
was shallow and Inadequate to the compre¬ 
hension of the actiuUties of limited competi¬ 
tion or the potentialities of dynamic state 
Intervention in the economic process. The 
biology he had learn^„ In undergraduate 
courses was still largely taxonomic, the psy¬ 
chology still mechanically behavioristic. 
Unless he has reequipped himself intellectu¬ 
ally since he left college, the graduate of 
the class of 1921 simply does not possess the 
conceptual tools to deal with the major prob¬ 
lems that press on his generation. 

At the same time that formal education 
has become so inadequate for the provision 
of an Informed citizenry, the citizenry itself 
has been projected as never before into the 
detailed workings of government. Perhaps 
because the specific acts of government touch 
him more closely than before and because 
the newspaper and popular magazine, the 
radio and television now fiood him with the 
detailed superficies of government action 
the Individual citizen holds more decided 
views on more pairtlcular issues and presses 
them more effectively upon his political lead¬ 
ers than did his father. And the issues 
themselves are more complex, more grave, 
more perilous than any that taxed his 
father's politics. The democratic revolution 
has carried far beyond the dreams of Jeffer¬ 
son and undertaken burdens unknown in 
his day; the necessity of a variously enlight¬ 
ened citizenry which he foresaw has become 
our compelling imperative. 

The instruments of public information to 
accomplish that enlightenment are certainly 
abundant. No people ever spent so many 
hours of every week reading newspapers and 
popular magazines, Ustenlng to radio com¬ 
ment. observing television programs, and 


sitting through movies. At ttmwi there 
seems to exist for us not merely the free¬ 
dom but the compulsion to read and hear. 
But all these media through which we are 
so unremittingly approached have one dis¬ 
turbing eharacteristlc: they are instruments 
through which one or a controllable number 
of views can simultaneously reach large 
xnasees of men. This characteiixtic lends 
itself to ideological monopoly. Bven where 
totalitarian usages are not Involved, we have 
Been in our own country the ominous apti¬ 
tude of the maas media for creating and 
disseminating one accepted view or a single 
cultural pattern. 

This tendency Is Indeed dlfflcult to escape. 
The economics of the mass media are such 
as to require a mass market for their sup¬ 
port. An urban newspaper, a popular maga¬ 
zine, a movie, network radio or television 
programs can sustain themselves only If 
regularly heard or read or seen by hundreds 
of thousands or even millions of people. 
Such media must be capable of interesting 
and must avoid offending the great mass of 
the population. Their producers can rarely 
afford to utilize them for the dissemination 
of specialized or advanced Information, the 
presentation of divergent views, the advo¬ 
cacy of unpopular causes, ox the Introduc¬ 
tion of novel cultural expression. 

This is not to say that the mass media 
are Inherently or usually or even often 
harmful. On the contrary, they are indis¬ 
pensably useful in purveying the great mass 
of Information and entertainment that Is of 
Interest to most people. If the opportuni¬ 
ties for recreation given by them were cut 
off this would be a drear place; and without 
the flow of news achieved by the mass media 
the functioning of our society would be ixn- 
poBGlble. However, the mass media cannot 
fill one of our great contemporary scclal 
needs, and It Is highly important that there 
be othe** readily available sources of infor¬ 
mation and means of cultural expression 
as a corrective to their Inherent tendency 
toward uniformity. 

Books are almost the only medium that 
can fill this need. Though the always rick¬ 
ety economics of the book trade has tended 
to show a disturbingly Increased reliance on 
mass methods of distribution, which fall Into 
the very pattern of uniformity we need to 
counteract, it still permits the dissemination 
of a far wider range of knowledge. Ideas, and 
cultural experiment than does the econom¬ 
ics uf any other medium. Where a movie 
must be seen by hundreds of thousands to 
break even and a national radio network 
may depend on an even larger number of 
regular listeners for its solvency, a book can 
be profitable on a few hundred sales a week 
and can sustain itself on a much smaller dis¬ 
tribution. Even the smallest organization 
can still afford to publish a book or a pam¬ 
phlet. Both the specialized learned Institu¬ 
tion and the small committee with a "cause" 
find in the book their means of expression. 

Moreover, books are the only general me¬ 
dium of communication under the control 
of the recipient. A man who wants to expe¬ 
rience "Hamlet” may have to wait months 
or even years before he has a chance to see it 
on the screen or stage or television or hear it 
over the radio; but he can read it when he 
chooses. Though the educational potentlal- 
Ittee of the other media are enormous, it is 
only by rare coincidence that a miin impelled 
to find out something about nuclear fission 
or cancer control will be able to tune In on a 
program that will answer his questions; but 
if he has access to a good collection of books 
he can get immediately what he wants. A 
man in the average small city has a choice on 
a given evening of two to six radio programs, 
perhaps half a dozen movies, two or three 
television programs, or at least a couple off 
newspapers. In hte public library be may 
have his choice of tens of tbousanda of 
books. 
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The economies and what may be called the 
technology of the book hence directly con¬ 
trast It to the other major media of com¬ 
munication. Instead of the characteristic 
pattern of one idea conveyed simultaneously 
to hundreds of thousands of minds with the 
selection of the ides in the hands of the 
sender rather than the recipient, we have the 
one recipient free to choose among the 
products of the tens of thousands of authors. 
The mass media have always the menace of 
becoming the Instrument by which the user 
is controlled, but the book Is always and 
inherently his servant. 

Because books and those serious maga¬ 
zine'. that share their characteristics are the 
principal lnstruin**ntB by which man can 
extend his knowledge, correct his prejudices, 
enlarge and freshen his views, and broaden 
the range and depth of his cultural percep¬ 
tions; because books are the principal means 
ol keeping alive the sacred leaven of heresy. 
Of opposing aocapteci error with unpopular 
truth, of giving a voice to the Ignored ana 
a foium to the oppressed; because they can 
intrude freshness and savor into the gelati¬ 
nous uniformity of our cultural life—the 
means by which books are made realistically 
available to people are of ^he most profound 
Bccial importance. 

An Indispensable means Is the public 11- 
b ary Though Individuals can assemble 
t-.ohs that are the working tools of their 
profession and buy books from time to time 
that attract them, only the very rich con 
afford to create private libraries capable of 
placing at command any considerable por¬ 
tion of available intellectiial resources. Even 
had one the means to buy, only a few book¬ 
stores In the largest cities can afford t'i main¬ 
tain stocks from which to choose that are 
at all comparable to those of a reasonably 
good public library. It is of the essence of 
the book’s utility that it gives the user the 
choice not only among ephemerally appear¬ 
ing products but among the organized ac¬ 
cumulation of knowledge and recorded ex¬ 
pression; and this only the library can do. 

For an Institution of such superlative so¬ 
cial importance the public library In the 
United States has faltered alarmingly in sup¬ 
port and in accomplishment. Librarians and 
public alike are hnble to complacency about 
the state of the library In the United States. 
We are likely to cite comparative statistics 
which place us In a flattering position In 
relation to other countries, without recog¬ 
nizing either the greater responsibility of 
the library In the United States or its In¬ 
comparably greater sources of potential sup¬ 
port, We are also likely to quote figures on 
the proportion of the population that re¬ 
ceives library service, without admitting that 
they mean little more than literacy figures. 

The blunt fact is that almost no Ameri¬ 
cans living outside rather large cities—and 
this means most of us—have access to a 
library capable of giving really good service, 
as pointed out In Robert D. Leigh's The 
Public Library In the United States. And 
even those living in large cities rarely use 
their libraries to the extent that is socially 
desirable or even essential. Libraries are an 
underexploited resource even where they are 
best developed. Most Americans who have 
access to a library at all have access only to 
a small, ill-selected, and inadequately main¬ 
tained collection consisting principally of 
popular fiction and manned by a part-time 
staff without professional training. The 
library which serves the average citizen is 
likely to be open only for limited hours and 
to be inconvenient enough of access and 
use so that the citizen is likely to prefer 
buying a paper-backed edition for a quarter 
and throwing It away. If he is truly an aver¬ 
age citizen he does not use the library at all. 

What is wrong? In the first place, one of 
the glories of the American free public 
library—its decentralized local support and 
management—has become a major weakness. 
With rare exceptions, good libraries now 


exist only in large cities. There is no reason 
why a small school cannot be as good as a 
large one. Its teachers can be as well paid. 
Its plant qualitatively as good,' its per stu¬ 
dent budget as high. But a small library 
cannot be as good as a big one. The very 
essence of the social function of the library 
as contrasted with other media of commu¬ 
nication Is that it can respond to whatever 
need of the user. And a big collection of 
books can do this better than a little one. 
Moreover, only in a sizable library Is the 
speolallzation of staff possible that is usually 
necessary for effective professional service. 
Only relatively large cities of about 100.000 
and upward now support libraries of an 
adequate size to give good service. 

But there Is no reason why small-town 
and rural areas of comparable population 
and wealth cannot unite their library serv¬ 
ices to provide a central collection of books 
of adequate size with an effective extension 
service. And there is no reason why each 
State cannot provide a comprehensive cen¬ 
tral reservoir of books to supplement local 
resources and a central professional staff able 
to give guidance and work on major biblio¬ 
graphical problems or why a State cannot 
provide funds to assist In the equalization of 
service between the richer urban areas and 
the poorer rural areas, as in the case of 
schools. There is no reason, that Is, except 
InertlH and complacency: for the cost above 
the present unorganized services would be 
negligible, the return on each tax dollar 
would be much greater, and with thoughtful 
plarxnlng the full vigor of local Initiative and 
management could be preterved. 

As in the case of education generally, there 
Is need also for Federal financial stimulus 
to library development (though les.*? need fo 
continuing Federal subsidy because of the in¬ 
herently inexpensive character of library 
service) Thts need would be met by the 
library services bill, which barely failed of 
passage In the last Congress, Is presently be¬ 
fore the Congress again, and deserves tne 
vigorous support of everyone to whom books 
have meaning. 

In the second place, we need more and 
better librarians. The last decade has seen 
a remarkable Increase In the standard'.! and 
a long overdue and Inadequate increase in 
the salaries of professional librarians I 
know of no profession whose members sur¬ 
pass public librarians of this country in a 
sense of dedication to their duties. But the 
prolcpslon does not yet attract an adequate 
number of competent people Many library 
schools could handle sizable increases In 
enrollment, and vacancies in professional 
library positions exist all over the country, 
E.specuilly will a marked Increase in the num¬ 
ber of persons taking library training be 
essential If library services are to be ex¬ 
panded at a rate at all commensurate with 
the national need. To achieve this we need 
marked increases In salary, the Increase in 
prestige that comes from the community's 
recognition of the importance of the library’s 
task, and a permanent extirpation of the 
myth that llbrarianshlp is an effeminate pro¬ 
fession for men and an old-maldlsh one for 
women. In which adventurous minds cannot 
find a satisfying career. 

In the third place, libraries need to extend 
their services to Include those media which, 
like books, are capable of inexpensive accu¬ 
mulation into reservoirs. Particularly I 
have in mind the educational film, record¬ 
ings. and prints. These materials enable the 
library to offer a greatly enriched opportunity 
lor intellectual and cultural enrichment es¬ 
pecially in smaller communities affording 
otherwise only restricted access to serious 
music and art. This development is now 
rapidly extending Itself In the major urban 
libraries but is as yet rarely found In those 
areas In which it Is roost needed. 

In the fourth place, we need to make It 
much easier to use the library. An analysis 
of the patterns of public-library use shows 


clearly, as might have been expected, that 
the busiest people are the least frequent 
users. The hlgh-school student on summer 
vacation Is a heavy user; the suburban hus¬ 
band and father rarely enters a library. This 
means that the library Is falling to reach 
precisely the groups whose activity and re¬ 
sponsibility in the community create the 
greatest need for ready access to information 
and lor the stimulus of contact with a wide 
range of Ideas. In large part this failure 
Is due to the simple lack of time to read and 
is beyond the reach of the library. But I 
suspect that the major difficulty is not so 
much lack of reading time as a lack of con¬ 
venient opportunity to visit the library; the 
wait while books are called for and charged 
and the nuisance of returning them are also 
difficulties. Libraries need to experiment 
imaginatively with solutions to this difficulty. 
What, for one example, about loans by mail 
of books called for by telephone—a procedure 
some extension services and commercial 
lending libraries already use? 

And to make possible the carrying out of 
all these foregoing measures we need to spend 
a great deal more on libraries than we do. 
A great deal more in relative terms, that Is, 
for the total amount we now spend on public 
libraries in the United States could be dou¬ 
bled with no perceptible effect on the econ¬ 
omy. Total present expenditures for public 
library support are on the order of $100,000.- 
000 annually. This is about 65 cents a per- 
Bo , less than one-sixth of 1 percent of pub¬ 
lic expenditures, about one twenty-fifth of 
1 percent of the national income, about one- 
flftleth of our expenditures on public schools, 
less than one-half the subsidy given news¬ 
papers and magazines through the second- 
cluBs postal rate. Viewed natic .ally it Is a 
negligible figure. Even if it were doubled, 
which Is probably about what a good library 
service would cost, it would still be negligible 
as a burden on the national Income. The 
cost of a movie apiece would do it. 

It Is obviously not because the cost would 
be burdensome that we support libraries so 
inadequately It Is because we have never 
realistically faced the problem as we have 
been forced to do In the case of schools. 
Library appropriations slide on from year to 
year, an uncontroverted element in munici¬ 
pal budgets, arousing little opposition, and 
commanding little vigorous support. In this 
municipality or that an energetic librarian 
or an active board of trustees will get a siza¬ 
ble increase In support, especially when a 
new building Is needed. In a few States here 
and there more effective State aid may be 
won. But little occurs from year to year to 
lift the national average of library support 
to a degree that would permit the new level 
of library service required by the times. 

From many points of view library support 
Is retrogressing. Though there has been a 
substantial dollarwise increase in library 
budgets since World War 11, It has probably 
not kept pace with the dropping purchasing 
power of the dollar and certainly not with 
the combined effects of Inflation and popu¬ 
lation increase. As a percentage of the na¬ 
tional income, library support has dropped 
sharply. Nor Is there any comfortable basis 
of assurance that the situation will improve. 
No present trend points to the rapid increase 
in library support that Is essential for effec¬ 
tive service. Nor can librarians themselves 
initiate such a trend. They are too few and 
their political Influence Is too limited. If 
effective library support is achieved over the 
next decade It will be because library trus¬ 
tees and citizens at large who are devoted to 
intellectual freedom and growth undertake a 
deliberate and concerted campaign of na¬ 
tional scope to break out of present limita¬ 
tions and establish a new level of library 
service as the accepted norm in this coun¬ 
try. We must do for libraries what we have 
done for education in general. 

And, finally. In achieving the necessary 
enlargement of library support and service 
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we need always tr preserve the finest tradi- 
tluns ot the free American library. The 
whole special significance of the library in 
our social structure, its parucular role as a 
medium of communication, depends upon 
those traditions of freedom. I do not believe 
there Is any need to worry about the public 
librarians themselves. So single Is their 
devotion to the Ideal of free service to all 
that any restrictive concept of the library 
would be simply unintelligible to them. 
And I think It is not too much to say that, 
though most librarians are persons of limited 
means, wholly dependent on their salaries, 
and without personal political strength, no 
group in America has more steadily, quietly, 
and successfully resisted all pressures of 
obscurantism, bigotry, and censorship. 

But the tide of such pressures is rising and 
the strength of every free Institution will 
be tested by their attack. As the public 
library grows In Importance as a principal 
weapon against Intellectual monopoly their 
force will be increasingly directed against It. 
In maintaining their freedom against it. 
each community will need the understand¬ 
ing support of every liberal element. Sup¬ 
port can be no better given, for their free¬ 
dom is an essential In the freedom of us all. 


Address by Hob. Edward MartiB, of Pcbb- 
syhaBia, at Annual ConyentioB, Depart¬ 
ment of PennsylTania, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PXNNSTLVAMXA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July ZO, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RicoRD an address delivered by me at 
the annual convention. Department of 
Pennsylvania, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
at the Bellevue-Btratford Hotel. Phil¬ 
adelphia, Pa., on July 12,1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It Is most appropriate for a great organi¬ 
zation of patriotic Americans to hold its 
convention this year in this great city of 
patriotic inspiration. 

Here in the city of Philadelphia, 175 years 
ago, American Independence was proclaimed, 
bringing into the world a new concept of 
human freedom. 

Here In the summer of 1776, was formu¬ 
lated the sacred principle that Almighty Ood 
has endowed all mankind with the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

For the first time In the history of the 
world there was established a government 
baaed upon social, political, and economic 
freedom cH the individual. 

It recognized the people as the masters of 
the Oovernment and not the servants of 
any king or ruler. 

To support and preserve that priceless 
ideal, free Americans, Imbued with the spirit 
of patriotic devotion, have fought and died 
in every generation. 

Whenever the Nation has called upon 
them, the youth of our land has gone forth 
to protect and safeguard American freedom 
In all its greatness and glory. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars have a place 
of distinguished honor in the glorious pro¬ 
cession of those who have defended America 
when threatened by foreign foes. 


I am proud to salute you and praise your 
loyalty, in peace and war. to the principles 
that are the firm foundation of our liberty 
and independence. 

We meet at a time when the world awalta 
the outcome of true negotiations in Korea. 

A year has passed since 1 bad the privilege 
of addressing your 1050 convention at Har¬ 
risburg. It has been a tragic year of con¬ 
flict and sacrifice. 

On the other side of the world, 7,000 miles 
from their homes and their loved ones, 
nearly 12,000 hero deed have been added to 
the honor roll of those who gave their lives 
in battle againat tyranny and enslavement. 

It is fitting at this time to recall the Im¬ 
mortal words of Abraham Lincoln "that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died In vain." 

Juat aa in Lincoln’s time there remains 
before ua today a great unfinished task *o 
which we must dedicate ourselves with in¬ 
creased devotion. 

The highest hope in the heart of every 
American is for peace In the world; peace 
with honor, freedom, and Justice. 

No group In all our land Is more ardently 
devoted to peace than those who have ex¬ 
perienced the horrors and the terrible hard¬ 
ships of war. 

The desire for peace Is uppermost In the 
heart and mind of every American soldier 
who served In the trenches and the fox holes 
of Europe or who crawled on his belly in the 
mud and the swamps of the Paoiflo Islands. 

Yes, we veterans who know what war Is. 
want peace—but we want nothing less than 
an honorable and Just peace. 

The founding fathers. In their defiance of 
the might and power of the British Empire, 
jjledged not only their lives and their for¬ 
tunes but also their sacred honor in the cause 
of liberty. 

Today as the battlefield commanders In 
Korea meet to plan a truce, the honor of 
every American is in the balance, pledged to 
uphold the historic mission of the United 
States—to maintain the right of freemen to 
live In peace and dignity, secure In life, lib¬ 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

But this tragic fact remains—truce in Ko¬ 
rea gives no assurance of a peaceful future. 
The ultimate aim of communism Is still 
world domination. Their sole objective Is 
to conquer and destroy freedom In every 
nation where human rights are respected. 

With the end of the shooting in Korea the 
Soviet tyrants will not abandon their ef¬ 
forts to weaken the United SUtes in the hope 
that we will become an easy prey for their 
evil designs. 

The cease-fire arrangements will save 
American lives. That Is good. 

The terrible loss of life sustained by the 
Chinese Reds may be unimportant from the 
Communist standpoint. To us the life of 
every American boy is precious. 

One of the most unfortunate circumstances 
in the present situation is that General Mac- 
Arthur made the same cease fire proposal 
last March. At that time he announced he 
was ready to confer in the field with the Com¬ 
munist commander in chief. But the State 
Department cracked down on General Mao- 
Arthur, repudiating his proposal. 

Three months later we accepted the same 
proposal tat cease-fire negotiations offered by 
the spokesman for Soviet Russia. In the 
meantime thousands of American boys were 
added to the casualty lists. What a tragic 
waste of precious time and precious lives. 

But the fundamental conflict between the 
American free way of life and godless com¬ 
munism continues. It will not be settled 
merely by ending hostlllttee in Korea. 

First and foremost we must keep in mind 
always that the only real threat to perma¬ 
nent peace in the world comes from Commu¬ 
nist Russia. The real enemy Is not Red 
China, nor any of the satellite nations that 
have been imprleoned behind the Iron cur¬ 
tain. 


There has never been any doubt that the 
evil influence which menaces civUlzatlon 
originates in Moscow—from which we heard 
the offer to cease hostilities In Korea. 

Doesn't that warn that we must proceed 
with extreme caution in our negotiations? 

It seems to me we should ask ourselves 
these questions: 

"What are their real motives? 

*130 they really want peace? 

"Do they believe that in our desire for 
peace we wiu again fall into the trap of 
appeasement? 

"Do they hope we will again abandon 
principle as we did at Yalta and make con¬ 
cessions that will further strengthen Com¬ 
munist power in the world?" 

These things must not happen. 

A peace not based on honor and principle 
can only result In further aggression and 
ultimate war. Yalta Is the best proof of that 
statement. 

In his testimony before the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions and Armed Services Committees of the 
Senate, Secretary of State Acheson revealed 
certain principles as part of our new policy 
in the Far Bast. He assured the committees 
that the State Department would not accept 
the Communist re^me as the recognized gov¬ 
ernment of China and that we would not 
consent to the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations. 

He added that we would neither permit 
the Communists to take Formosa nor give 
Red China a place at the conference table to 
arrange a peace treaty with Japan. 

The American people were cheered by this 
evidence of a firm policy In opposition to the 
Co mm u n ist demands. Previously Secretary 
Aoheson’s position was that we would not use 
the veto power If the United Nations voted 
to admit Red China to membership. 

In the negotiations now under way we 
must not be Influenced by any fear of of¬ 
fending Russia. 

We must not be Influenced by fear of of¬ 
fending any other nation which sought to 
profit by shipping munitions and supplies 
Into Red China. 

Instead, it Is time to adopt a policy which 
will make them fearful of offending the 
United States. 

We must stop pussyfooting. We must 
stand up for American principles. 

We must make known to the world that we 
will not agree to any settlement which will 
again betray the Nationalist Government of 
China by allowing the Communists to take 
Its place in the United Nations. 

We must make known to the world that 
we will not permit Formosa to fall Into the 
hands of Communist China. 

We must make known to Russia and every 
other nation that we will not permit any ag¬ 
gressor to shoot his way into the United 
Nations over the bodies of American boys. 

To fall to make this position crystal clear 
would be a cowardly betrayal of every Amer¬ 
ican youth who fought so gallantly in Korea 
and of all who made the supreme sacrifice. 

The United States would be false to Its 
trust, false to its Ideals, and false to Its great 
heritage if it accepted Red China into the 
United Nations. 

Let us make that clear not only to our foes, 
but Just as dear to our friends and allies. 
Our Government should notify the British, 
the French, and all others that we do not 
regard United Nations membership as a prize 
to be awarded for criminal aggression. 

And if. despite all this, the United Nations 
stm wants to accept Communist China in 
its membership, then I say there is one 
thing and only one thing for us to do—get 
out. 

The United States must be firm about 
this. We’ve bad enough of pussyfooting 
and weasellng. Our State Department baa 
scrapped the noble eagle as our national 
emblem and has substituted the umbrella 
of appeasement. 
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My fellow Amerlcauie, there was a time 
when American citizenship was a protective 
shield the world over. It was an insurance 
policy against mistreatment in foreign coun¬ 
tries. All the nations of the globe respected 
an American and the American passport. 
That respect was earned by a firm, straight¬ 
forward. honest foreign policy, supported by 
a courageous State Department. 

What now? Well, you all know the an¬ 
swer. 

Weakness, vacillation and appeasement in 
our foreign dealings have made Americans 
abroad victims of injustice. In recent 
months, we’ve seen American missionaries 
mistreated, arrested and expelled in China. 

We’ve seen an American businessman im¬ 
prisoned, tortured, and forced to make a false 
confession of espionage—by an Insolent, ar¬ 
rogant satellite of Communist Russia. 

Most recently we’ve seen representatives 
of the American press also arrested and tor¬ 
tured into making false confessions that 
they were spies. 

Americans are being treated thus because 
America has forgotten the admonition of 
Teddy Roosevelt to walk softly and carry 
a big stick. Instead, we’ve let a pink-tinged 
State Department make our foreign policy, 
selling out our friends to those who would 
kill our youth and destroy our liberties. 

To you, my comrades of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, let me state my position, 

I have Just laid down for you certain prin¬ 
ciples which I believe are fundamental for 
both the honor and security of our Republic, 

1 pledge you that, with all the energy and 
strength at my command, I shall resist any 
attempt by the State Department or national 
administration to deviate from these funda¬ 
mentals. 

I shall speak out and vote In the Senate in 
defense of these principles. 

Away from the halls of Congress I shall 
continue to speak and fight for them. I 
Bhall appeal to my comrades in arms to 
arouse the American people for the fight to 
defend Americanism against communism. 

We have a long way to go before we can 
hope for permanent peace. While we work 
for that objective let us keep our guard 
high. Let us build American strength to 
Its highest peak. 

Strength, courage, patriotism and a clear, 
firm, honest policy in our dealings with the 
world, Is the best insurance against war. 


Proposed Increase in Natural-Gas Rates 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
commented on numerous previous occa¬ 
sions against the negligent attitude 
displayed by the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission In its failure to protect the con¬ 
sumers of Wisconsin and of the Nation 
from being gouged by tremendous nat¬ 
ural-gas increases. 

It is Incredible to me how such rate 
increases can be tolerated when the Na¬ 
tion, under administration guidance, 
presumably is engaged in a hard fight 
to control inflation wherever it raises 
its ugly head. 

The most recent action of the PPC— 
its 4-to-l decision against assertion of 
Federal jurisdiction over prices charged 
at the wellhead for natural gas—was 


one of the severest blows administered 
by a Federal agency against the public 
interest in recent years. The conse¬ 
quences of that decision are so vast that 
we at present can only dimly perceive 
them. The inevitable train of more rate 
Increases, price increases, cost increases 
all along the line, cannot help causing 
the inflation spiral to rise still higher. 

When the Chief Executive of our Na¬ 
tion vetoed a bill which would have sur¬ 
rendered control over natural-gas rates, 
most of the Nation, I believe, applauded 
his action. I, for one, vigorously praised 
the President for that veto, as did the 
people of my State practically unani¬ 
mously. 

We were very much surprised, there¬ 
fore. to read that the President stated 
that the PPC’s most recent decision had 
“no connection” with his own previous 
veto of the gas-rate exemption bill. Not 
only did the PPC decision have a very 
harmful effect, but it was as directly con¬ 
tradictory to the President’s own veto 
message as could possibly be conceived. 
This fact is borne out by a Washington 
Post editorial of Wednesday, July 25, 
which I have In my hand. 

I submit this editorial, not by way of 
a personal criticism of the President, 
because actually 1 think that insofar as 
protection of the consumers is con¬ 
cerned. his previous position well 
merited the Nation’s backing. But his 
current statement involves an incon¬ 
sistency which should not, I beleve, be 
allowed to stand uncorrected. 

I have written to Chairman Wallgren, 
of the Federal Power Commission, ask¬ 
ing him whether he, for one, can square 
the President’s veto action with the 
President's most recent statement. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record: 

First. The text of my letter of July 25 
to the Chairman of the FPC. 

Second. The Washington Post edi¬ 
torial. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

united States Senate, 

Committee on the Jxn)icuRT, 

July 25. 1951. 

Re request for rehearing on Phillips Petro¬ 
leum Co. case. 

Hon. Mon. C. Wallgren, 

Chairman, Federal Power 

Commission, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Chairman: I am writing to 
you to respectfully urge a rehearing by the 
Federal Power Commission of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. case. 

It seems to me that unless there Is such a 
rehearing and a reversal of the Federal Power 
Commission’s 4-to-l vote against assertion 
of Federal jurisdiction over rates charged for 
natural gas by Phillips, millions of America’s 
natural gas consumers, including those of my 
State, will have been dealt one of the most 
devastating inflationary blows which has 
been administered to them. 

I well recognize that, even If the Federal 
Power Commission should reject this request 
for a rehearing, that the PPC decision can 
and undoubtedly will be appealed to the 
highest courts of the land. However, it seems 
to me that in view of the long period of time 
that would be consumed by such appeal and 
in view of the fact that the FPC Is presum¬ 
ably supposed to protect the public interest 
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in the first place, the obligation still rests on 
you and your associates to review the facts 
and possibly change your minds in this 
respect. 

As I have Indicated to you on previous 
occasions I well recognize the fact that the 
members of Independent administrative tn- 
bunals, like the PPC, are entitled to come to 
their decisions on the basis of their Indi¬ 
vidual consciences and analysis of the facts. 
I do not, of course, quarrel with your sin¬ 
cerity, but I do seriously question the wisdom 
of your mutual legal judgment. 

The Commission’s 4-to-l decision is appar¬ 
ently based on the premise that everybody is 
out of step but the majority of the Federal 
Power Commission The Congress is pre¬ 
sumably out of step because It wisely refused 
to override the President’s veto of the Kerr 
bill which would have exempted independ¬ 
ent producers from regulation. The Presi¬ 
dent of the United States Is presumably out 
of step because he held to the idea that the 
American people were entitled to protection 
from being gouged by Independent gas pro¬ 
ducers. The Supreme Court Is presumably 
out of step because it clearly iiidicatixl that 
the Federal Government did have the power 
to regulate natural gas producers. The legal 
counsel of your own Federal Power Commis¬ 
sion is out of step because he indicated that 
the Commission does have jurisdiction. 
Commissioner Thomas Buchanan, your able 
associate, is presumably out of step because 
he, too. refused to abandon the concept that 
the Commission very definitely does have the 
necessary authority. 

And so the four-man majority on the 
Commission stands in isolation not only 
from the best legal judgment which Is avail¬ 
able. in my opinion, but it stands In isola¬ 
tion from the American people as a whole. 
Surely, the Commission is aware that the 
net effect of its opinion will be terrifically 
inflationary. Obviously. It Is Impossible to 
efficiently regulate gas rates charged by pipe¬ 
line companies If those rates cannot be con¬ 
trolled at the original wellhead. 

I cannot help but feel that those sections 
of the American press which have already 
commented In protest against the PPC’a de¬ 
cision. are completely right In their pointing 
out that the FPC has In effect accom¬ 
plished what all the supporters of the Inde¬ 
pendent producer’s exemption bill could not 
accomplish. 

If your Commission’s decision Is allowed to 
stand. It will constitute one of the most un¬ 
fortunate blows to the public welfare which 
has been administered In recent years by an 
administrative tribunal of the United States 
Government. I want to be completely fair 
to yourself and to your associates who hap¬ 
pen to hold a different opinion from mine, 
but I cannot help but feel that your decision 
violates, as I have indicated, not only sound, 
legal opinion but the Judgment of the Chief 
Executive of the United States and some of 
the best legal minds in America. 

I know that you have a very high regard 
for the Chief Executive of our Nation, just as 
he has a high personal regard for you. One 
of the most bewildering aspects of the situa¬ 
tion, insofar as the American public Is con¬ 
cerned, Is that when President Truman was 
recently asked to comment on the Commis¬ 
sion’s decision, he stated that It did not con¬ 
tradict his veto message of a year ago. The 
two cases, the President said, had no con¬ 
nection. 

This is one of the most astounding ob¬ 
servations that I have ever heard the Chief 
Executive make; because, as I have pointed 
out, what your decision does Is accomplish 
precisely what the Kerr bill set out to do, 
namely, to exempt the so-called Independent 
natural-gas producers (who control 86 per¬ 
cent of gas reserves) from Federal Power 
Commission control. Not only, therefore, 
dues the FPC’s decision have a connection 
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With President Truman’s veto message, but 
It Is 100 percent contrary to the letter and 
spirit of that veto message. 

Now, I recognize that you are not respon¬ 
sible lor the President’s statements In his 
press conference, but It seems to me that 
In view of th? fact that the President long 
ago set the policy of the executive branch 
of government toward the objective of pro¬ 
tecting the consumers of natural gas, it is 
completely Inconsistent and contradictory 
for the FPC to now reverse that policy I 
believe that the people of this Nation, re¬ 
gardless of political faith, stand by the 
President’s original view, based upon his 
splendid decision in vetoing the Kerr bill. 
However, they are astonished, as I am, by the 
President’s latest comments. 

I know that you, in particular, who have 
served in our National Legislature, can real¬ 
ize the problems faced by a legislator who is 
trying to represent faithfully the views of 
his constituents. I know, therefore, that you 
will recognize that I submit these views not 
by way of personal criticism—protection of 
the public—but rather on behalf of a prin¬ 
ciple from which it seems to me the FPC 
under your chairmanship has now sadly 
strayed. At any rate, the basic issue in this 
whole question. Is a matter of law and legal 
Interpretation, and it is my earnest hope 
that the FPC will make a better study of the 
law than it apparently has thus far. 

I should very much appreciate hearing 
from you on this matter and in particular, 
getting your interpretation of the relation 
between the FPC’s decision and the letter 
and the spirit of the President’s veto message 
on the Kerr bill. 

Sincerely yours. 

Alexamder Wilet. 

(From the l^ashlngton Post of July 26, 1961] 
NATtnut Gas 

In one of the ablest veto messages he has 
ever sent to Congress, President TTumon 
pointed out a little more than a year ago 
that the Kerr bill would have opened the 
door to consumer price gouging by the so- 
called Independent producers of natural gas. 
T'le effect of the bill was to remove these 
producers from the Jurisdiction of the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission—at a time when the 
demand for natural gas was growing rapidly. 
But now, Ironically, the FPC has decided of 
Its own accord that it has no Jurisdiction 
over activities of producers and gatherers of 
natural gas, even though they sell the gas 
In Interstate commerce. The door is there¬ 
fore left quite as wide open to price gouging 
as if the Kerr bill had been enacted into law. 
’The Presidential veto has been overridden 
not by Congress but by the presidentlally 
appointed PPC Itself. 

The chief architect of this reconstruction 
Is the President’s good friend. Mon C. Wall- 
gren, berthed at last In the chairmanship of 
the FPC after Mr. Truman had vainly tried 
to persuade the Senate to confirm his nomi¬ 
nation to other more honorific posts. The 
President makes no complaint about the re¬ 
versal; he said the other day that the FPC 
acted or the evidence—which comes close 
to saying that he was mistaken when he 
vetoed the Kerr bill. Of course, the PPC is 
bound, as a quasi-Judlcial commission, to 
follow Its Independent Judgment as to the 
requirements of the law rather than the 
wishes of the White House. But many in¬ 
formed persons believe that it was not nec¬ 
essary for the FPC thus to restrict its own 
Jurisdiction. The experts who advised the 
President to veto the Kerr bill certainly held 
to the broader concept of the Commission’s 
powers. Otherwise the veto would have been 
much ado about nothing. From the point 
of view of the consumer It appears that Mr. 
Truman was right about the Ken* bill and 
that the Senate was right about Mr. Wallgren. 


Veterans’ AdministratioB Meifical Care 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES L MURRAY 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have set forth in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
which appeared in the Milwaukee Jour¬ 
nal of July 17. 

Dealing, as it does, with the medical 
care program for our veterans and with 
the Investigation of that program re¬ 
cently carried on under the able di¬ 
rection of Senator Humphrey, of Minne¬ 
sota, I know it will prove of interest to 
the Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows; 

VA Medical Cake Wanting 

When Carl R. Gray, Jr., took over the of¬ 
fice of Veterans’ Administrator from Gen. 
Omar Bradley, the medical and hospital care 
being given veterans by the VA had earned 
the reputation of being the best available 
anywhere In the world. 

The credit for this was freely given to 
General Bradley, his chief medical oflQlcer, 
Dr. Paul R. Hawley, and Dr. Hawley’s deputy, 
Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, to whom General 
Bradley gave a free hand and complete sup¬ 
port. After General Bradley and Dr. Hawley 
left the VA. Dr. Magnuson tried to carry on 
In the same way and maintain the same rela¬ 
tionships and standards. 

Friction developed, however, and Dr. Mag- 
nuson resigned rather than tolerate what he 
considered hampering interference by Direc¬ 
tor Gray and nonmedical officials in the VA. 
This and the growing rumors of deteriora¬ 
tion and lack of confidence in the Adminis¬ 
tration of the VA medical care setup—espe¬ 
cially criticism from medical circles—^led to 
a quiet and thorough investigation of the 
whole situation by a Senate subcommittee, 
of which Senator Humfhbst, Democrat, Min¬ 
nesota, was chairman. 

The commiuee’s report, issued a few days 
ago, vindicated Dr. Magnuson. It was sharp¬ 
ly critical of the administrative nightmare 
that has hampered the medical-care program 
since Director Gray has been In office, and 
said that this was putting the world’s finest 
medical service In serious Jeopardy. The 
committee called for changes In administra¬ 
tive orders of the VA and three changes in 
the law to correct the situation. 

The reaction of Director Gray to the crit¬ 
icism and recommendations has been any¬ 
thing but reassuring. His press spokesman 
has brushed the report off as a lot of hokum 
and Director Gray himself claims now that 
the report was inspired by the testimony of 
111 advised and ignorant people. He has In¬ 
dicated, in about so many words, tbat he 
doesn't Intend to follow the recommenda¬ 
tions of the committee but will handle mat¬ 
ters in his own way, which the committee so 
sharply criticised. 

The Humphrey committee gave every in¬ 
dication of leaning over backward to be fair 
in its investigation. The committee did not 
Jump at conclusions or try to make head¬ 
lines. It called a long list of highly com¬ 
petent and thoroughly informed wltnesaes. 
Some of the more vehement critics of the 
recent trends in the VA medical eet-up even 
called the committee report almost a white¬ 
wash. 


It comes right down to the question of 
whether Director Gray Is going to do what 
Is necessary to restore complete confidence 
In the VA medical care program, and the 
high quality of its service to more than 
100,000 patients dally at a cost of 9650,000,- 
000 annually, or whether he isn't. If he Isn’t, 
then something more effective than a com¬ 
mittee slap on the wrist and suggestions for 
remedies is plainly necessary. 


ConitiBtino Brumidi 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. USTER HILL 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 30,1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, yesterday 
in the Washington Star there appeared 
a beautiful and eloquent tribute to the 
great Italian artist, Constantino Bru¬ 
midi, the evidences of whose artistic skill 
are to be seen throughout the Capitol 
Building, especially In the rotunda. The 
tribute was written by the Chaplain of 
the Senate. Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, 
and was published in his column in the 
Washington Sunday Star entitled “Spires 
of the Spirit.** I a^ unanimous consent 
that it be printed In the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Spzxn OF THE Spirit 
(By Ftederick Brown Harris) 

AN IMMIGRANT’S X O U 

Republics are notoriously ungrateful. It 
seems to be an unfortunate trait of a de¬ 
mocracy to be unkind to Its chief benefac¬ 
tors. Its most shining servants and saints 
often are those who are cannonaded while 
alive and canonised only long after death 
has removed them beyond the reach of 
praise or blame. History has witnessed 
countless repetition of the bitter mundane 
experience of one of the few, the immortal 
names that were not born to die, as It 
records— 

"Seven cities vie for Homer dead 

Through which the living Homer begged 
for bread.’’ 

When three score and 11 years ago an 
Italian refugee, an outstanding artist, died, 
he had been denied fame and recognition 
by the nation which his devotion and skill 
Immeasurably had enriched. Yet, in spite 
of the disdain and derision of his contem¬ 
poraries, through the patient toll of a quar¬ 
ter of a century, by his genius he trans¬ 
formed the expanding Capitol of the United 
States Into an embellished cathedral of pa¬ 
triotic symbolism. His toiling hands began 
tbeir tryst with beauty before Uncoln en¬ 
tered the White Hoiue to face the heart¬ 
breaking task of saving the Union. When 
a tragic accident snatched him from his un¬ 
finished task. Hayes had succeeded Grant 
as President of the Republic. It Is no ex¬ 
aggeration to say that this adopted son of 
America Is worthy to be acclaimed as tbe 
Michelangelo of the monmnental edifice 
which is the shrine of each patriot’s devo¬ 
tion. For Constantino Brumidi breathed on 
bare walls the haunting beauty that burned 
In his poetic soul. 

And so, back of the artistry of our cham¬ 
bers of democracy, is the tale of an exile 
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from the storied lend of art end poetry and 
music, who here immortalized the epic 
scenes and towering personalities of this 
new world of freedom. His loving elgnatme 
is written In heroic depictions, in human 
portraits, and, for good measure, In ro¬ 
mantic landscaped etchings as well as in 
birds and flowers and fruit. Out of his 
cornucopia came varied forms and figures, 
clinging to the walls and ceilings In gor¬ 
geous colors and rich designs. 

Perhaps the climax of all his Capitol treas¬ 
ures Is what is known as the President’s 
room on the Senate side. More than 6 years 
he tolled terribly on that Jeweled celling, 
but the beqaest he left there has given it 
the distinction of being called the most ex¬ 
quisitely decorated room In America. 

Brumldl was no novice ♦n the realm of art 
when, at almost 60. a political outcast, he 
left his native Rome. To him, freedom 
beckoned from this blessed land of room 
enough For years he had steeped himself 
In the mural glories of the Vatican and 
had helped to restore the faded Raphael 
frescoes. Once In America, his gifted brush 
and soaring imagination \iere dedicated to 
sacred subjects, as he painted altar pieces 
of the crucifixion In New York and Phila¬ 
delphia churches. During a visit south of 
the border, he beautified a cathedral In 
Mexico, while working on sketches for the 
proposed scenes In the Washington Capitol. 

At 72, this neglected and unapplauded 
master of paint and fresco closed his weary 
and saddened eyes and was buried in an un¬ 
marked grave in the city he adored Few 
there were, among his contemporaries, wlio 
sensed that there had passed from the earth 
a workman that needed not to be ashamed, 
whom remote generations belatedly would 
laud, .'ess than a week after death had 
vetoed his ardent desire to complete the 
vast rotunda design, where he was unfolding 
the scroll of American history, this prophecy 
was uttered on the floor of the United States 
Senate, “One day Brumldl will be crowned 
by the gratitude of succeeding generations ” 
But alas, the long years passed and a pre¬ 
occupied Government allowed his memory to 
gather dust on the high shell of oblivion. 

Then at long last, her great heart shamed 
by such flagrant ingratitude, a determined 
woman. Dr. Myrtle Cheney Murdock, the cul¬ 
tured wife of a congressional legislator, by 
persistent research and the gathering of his¬ 
toric facts, burnished anew the annals of 
inspiring achievement. In her volume, 
which Is a lovely example of the bookmaker’s 
art, were reproduced, In glorious colors, the 
Immortal frescoes for all to see and admire. 

So It has come to pass that a woman has 
written Constantino Brumidl's name and 
fame as high as the stupendous dome he 
decorated with the magic of his Inspired art. 
She and those who have shared her passion 
saw what Sir Edward Burne-Jones saw In the 
frescoes of Brumidl’s native Rome, "there's 
a lump of greasy pigment at the end of 
Michelangelo’s bristle brush and by the time 
It has been laid on the stucco, there is some¬ 
thing there all men with eyes recognize as 
divine ” 

At the call of both Houses of Congress, 
on July 26, 1951, the stately Capitol of our 
Nation was the scene of a significant birth¬ 
day celebration. In the setting of the ro¬ 
tunda, crowded with Americans whose hearts 
were strangely moved, the official event be¬ 
longs under the Spires of the Spirit, for with 
Brumldl the Capitol truly became an artist’s 
sanctuary. On that July day, in a moving 
gesture, with his deathless contributions to 
the splendor of the vast dome looking down 
upon the throng, there was dramatically 
lifted up the artist’s worn copy of the Holy 
Bible. In It, the hand that adorned the 
Capitol had entered the date of his arrival 
on the shores of this sweet land of liberty 
as he fled from the thralldom of the old. In 
the sacred book he had inscribed, "Presented 


to me by the American Bible Society." It was 
In the Inspiration of that book of books that 
he put upon the very walls of the Capitol his 
offering to the Ood of Liberty and of Beauty, 
from whom his genius was a golden gift. 

The beautiful Is essentially the spiritual, 
making itself known through the senses. 
When God would lead to the beauty of holi¬ 
ness, often he makes a stairway to it by the 
holiness of beauty. And now, as we give 
Brumldl his rightful niche In the Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey of our faith, come darkened aays 
when the liberty this patriot artist mirrored 
In grandeur Is Imperiled as never before, It Is 
well to read with grateful eyes the lOU 
of this Italian refugee as he declares, "My 
dally prayer U that I may live long enough 
to make beautiful the Capitol of the one 
country in the world in which there is 
liberty." He still lives in that beauty. How 
impressive in its simple eloquence under the 
white dome on a mammoth mural Is the 
opulent designation. "C. Brumldl, artist, 
citizen of the United States." 


Happeningi hi Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a broadcast made by me on 
July 30. 1951, which is program No. 46 
in the series entitled ‘‘Happenings in 
Washington." 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Happenings in Washington— 
Program No. 46 

(By United States Senator Edward Martin, 
of Pennsylvania) 

This Is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital and bringing you an¬ 
other discussion of Happenings In Wash¬ 
ington. 

Many thoughtful Americans have been 
deeply disturbed by the Truman adminis¬ 
tration’s high-pressure demand for controls 
that would give the bureaucrats a strangle¬ 
hold on the national economy. 

1 don’t mean controls on prices, wages, or 
critical materials needed for defense. I don’t 
mean controls that would protect the Ameri¬ 
can people from the ruinous effects of run¬ 
away Inflation. 

We must have those so long as the pres¬ 
ent emergency continues. Everyone who has 
been feeling the pinch of high prices wants 
a fair and equitable system of controls. 
They want a price level that will keep essen¬ 
tial commodities within the reach of people 
who live on fixed Incomes, the wage earner, 
the salaried man, and all others of limited 
means. 

But they see grave peril in the attempt by 
the administration to grab unlimited powers 
and to impose upon the Nation a program 
that is completely socialistic. 

It is a program that would place In the 
hands of politically appointed and politically 
minded Federal officials the power of life and 
death over any business or industry that 
incurred their displeasure. 

It would cut down to the vanishing point 
the fundamental principle of our Nation’s 
greatness—freedom of the Individual. 

The tremendous propaganda machine at 
Washington Is operating at full speed. It 
has the services of hundreds of press agents 


on the public payroll. They are doing every¬ 
thing possible to convince the American peo¬ 
ple that those who oppose the sociallstio 
schemes of the administration are sabotag¬ 
ing price and wage control. 

Don’t let them fool you. 

Ever since the House and Senate began to 
turn down portions of the scheme, the ad¬ 
ministration propaganda machine has been 
mudsllnglng at Congress. 

You know, the administration has Its own 
definition of a “good" Congress and a "bad" 
Congress A "good" Congress is one which 
glve.s the administration everything It de¬ 
mands. A "bad" Congress Is one which 
thinks for Itself and is not afraid to say "no" 
in the public Interest. 

In this talk I want to present the plain, 
hard facts about the administration’s scheme 
to grab unlimited, centralized power. I want 
to tell you what It really Is. what it could 
do and why Congress, for the most part, has 
rejected it 

I hope you will follow me carefully. Your 
basic freedoms are Involved here. 

First of all, let me make this clear. Con¬ 
gress Is not opposed to a fair proL'ram of 
controls to check Inflation. Even when 
President Truman saw no need for controls, 
Congress urged such a program and actually 
passed a bill giving the President full power 
to control prices and wages. 

You will recall that In June 1950, at the 
outbreak of the Korean War, there was a 
rush of buying and hoarding. Prices shot 
sky high At that time I recommended a 
mandatory price and wage control program, 
clear across the board I warned that unless 
the President took Immediate action, Infla¬ 
tion would get worse and the balance be¬ 
tween wages and prices would be lost. 

Many other Members of Congress also 
urged action. 

Prices were rising all the time and labor 
was becoming more and more restless—but 
President Truman turned thumbs down on 
our suggestions. He rejected them again In 
July and August. He insisted no compulsory 
price and wage controls were necessary. 

Finally, last September, with the cost of 
food, clothing and other commodities climb. 
Ing out of Bight. Congress refused to wait 
any longer It passed the Defense Production 
Act of 1050. This gave the President abso¬ 
lute power to control prices and wages. But 
he refused to use this authority. It was 
not until the end of January 1061, 
months after we passed the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act of 1950, that the general price freeze 
order was issued. 

I think the record plainly shows that Con¬ 
gress did try to protect the American people 
from inflation and that the administration 
was asleep at the switch. 

Now, let’s turn to President Truman’s bill 
of this year to extend and expand the De¬ 
fense Production Act of 1950 

’This bill goes far beyond the grant of 
powers in the 1960 law. It goes far beyond 
the powers which President Roosevelt and 
President Ti’uman had during World War II. 

It goes far beyond any powers Woodrow 
Wilson had In World War I, that Abraham 
Lincoln had during the Civil War, or any 
other American President has ever had In 
wartime or peacetime. 

That Is the kind of extreme power Presi¬ 
dent Truman is demanding—but Congress, 
I am proud to say, has refused to surrender to 
him. 

I think It is most fortunate that we have 
men of both parties In the House and in the 
Senate who believe in restricting the power of 
the Government to control the lives of the 
people. 

Let me enumerate a few of the things Mr. 
Truman demanded In his bill. 

Under the guise of national defense, he 
asked the right to license every business In 
the United States and the power to revoke 
such licenses. 
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Do you realize what that means? If some 
petty bureaucrat decided your factory In 
Allentown, your steel plant in Pittsburgh, or 
even your comer grocery store In Altoona was 
out of line, he would Just yank your license. 
You’d be out of business. Because Congress 
refused to grant this power, we are smenred 
as obstructionists. 

Mr. Truman asked authority to seize pri¬ 
vate property, when deemed necessary to na¬ 
tional defense, merely by filing a notice in 
court. He could take anything—a farm, a 
factory, an office building, a store, an auto¬ 
mobile, and so on. The owner of such prop¬ 
erty would have no safeguards such as are 
provided under existing law. 

Again, in the name of national defense, Mr. 
Truman asked the power to condemn, ac¬ 
quire. or operate any kind of plant, factory, 
or facility, and to build Government owned 
plants. Do you realize the implications of 
such boundless authority? Mr. Truman 
could take over an entire Industry and na¬ 
tionalize It, the way the British Socialist 
Government took over the English railroads 
and coal mines. Mr. Truman could take 
over and socialize our steel mills, all o\ir rail¬ 
roads. automobile plants, or any other Indus¬ 
try, large or small. 

That Is pure, unadulterated socialism. Yet 
Mr. Truman’s propaganda machine smears 
Congress for refusing to give the President 
these powers. 

The President asked authority to pay sub¬ 
sidies at Its own discretion to any producers. 
He could subsidize some farmers and re¬ 
fuse others. He could subsidize some manu¬ 
facturers and refuse others. What a tre¬ 
mendous power that Is for an administration 
to have with an election coming up. Even a 
Democratlc-controlled Congress couldn’t 
stomach that. 

The President asked power to establish new 
Federal corporations by Executive order. He 
could start anotber Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, another Commodity Credit 
Corporation, or anything else. And he could 
determine their powers without any check 
by Congress. He also wanted a free hand for 
all defense expenditures. Now, stop and 
think about that a moment. 

Under this proposed power, Mr. Truman 
could absolutely prevent Congress from Im¬ 
posing any economy upon any civilian 
agency by taking the position that It was 
contributing to national defense. 

One of the broadest and most dangerous 
powers asked by the administration was the 
right to deny Government loans, taz- 
amortlzatlon benefits and other Federal aids, 
to Industrial expansion projects in areas 
which have not been approved by the Presi¬ 
dent. 

That proposal would have made possible 
the dispersal of defense plants from Pennsyl¬ 
vania and other Industrial sections of the 
East Into the South and West. 

In other words, It would take Industry 
away from the the areas where It has been 
long established and where the skills and 
know-how have been developed and trans¬ 
plant it into newly created Industrial centers 
at great expense to the taxpayers. 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, never before In 
our history, no matter how grave the times, 
has any President sought such drastic 
terrible powers. 

Taken all together they add up to socialism 
and dictatorship. 

They are a threat to our freedom and our 
form of government. ^ 

These powers. If granted, would mean the 
end of our system of free enterprise. 

They would add Immensely to the size, 
complexity, and cost of our Government. 

They would require a new and heavier 
burden of taxation. 

They would Increase the pressure of in¬ 
flation upon every citizen. 


They would destroy Initiative and all the 
incentives that have produced the strength 
of American industry and our high standard 
of living. 

Despite the barrage of administration 
propaganda, despite all the smearing tactics 
directed against those who oppose the 
socialistic proposals. Congress will give the 
Truman administration all the authority 
necessary to cope with the problem of price 
and wage control. 

Congress will give the administration all 
the power It needs to combat the rise of 
Inflation and to stabilize the national 
economy. 

The one element needed is cooperation by 
the administration In cutting down to the 
lowest possible level all spending not related 
to national defense. 

Spending by the Government adds to the 
Inflationary pressure Just as much as spend¬ 
ing by private citizens. 

I do not subscribe to the idea that higher 
taxes, draining off the earnings of the peo¬ 
ple, are a cure for inflation. 

The more effective remedy, In my opinion. 
Is the strictest economy at all levels of 
government, sound fiscal policies, a sound 
currency and balanced budgets. 

To make progress In that direction It 
might be well for Congress to consider con¬ 
trols on the Government rather than by the 
Government. 

During his term of office President Tru¬ 
man has advocated many proposals which 
Congress has rejected as socialistic. If they 
had all been adopted, even without hls latest 
demands, the United States today would be 
bankrupt, under a form of government 
patterned after European socialism. All 
political and economic control would be 
concentrated in an all-powerful Federal 
bureaucracy. 

The United States has survived Internal 
strife, two world wars, and financial depres¬ 
sions. 

If we all work together to preserve the 
kind of government under which our Re¬ 
public attained world leadership we can 
survive the dangers of national bankruptcy 
and socialism. 

We can build a greater, stronger America 
without surrendering to Government the 
great freedoms which, under the American 
system, are the sacred heritage of all the 
Ijeopio. 

IhlB is Ed Maktxn, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again In 2 weeks. Thank you for your 
attention. 


Addreii by Hon. Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
to the Plymouth County Republican 
Club 
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OP OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, Judy 30,1951 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in¬ 
serted in the Appendix of the Record the 
address I delivered to the Plymouth 
County Republican dub in Plymouth, 
Mass., on July 28, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Plymouth 
County Republican dub, fellow Americans, 


it l8 Inspiring indeed to come to this his- 
torlo spot and speak to the citizens of Mas- 
sochusette, including the very descendants 
of the men and women who led the way in 
the settlement of what is now the United 
States. It is an honor to be associated in this 
ceremony with the leaders of the Repub¬ 
licans of Massachusetts, and with Joe Mar¬ 
tin, former Speaker of the House, with for¬ 
mer Governor Bradford, with your Serator, 
Lev Saltonstall and Cabot Lodge, who have 
made such an enviable record in the Senate 
of the United States. 

We have come here to celebrate the record 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, and to rededleate 
ourselves to the ideals which inspired one 
of the great adventtires of all time. They 
came to this continent 331 years ago primari¬ 
ly to secure religious liberty, and they did it 
with a courage and a sustained determina¬ 
tion which triumphed over obstacles that we 
Americans of today can scarcely conceive. 
To these pioneers there was no concern about 
security, which dominates the thought of so 
many today. There was no complaint of the 
standard of living far below anything our 
poorest workmen would now accept. They 
were guided by the most rigid religious and 
moral principles which sustained them In 
adversity and inspired them to determined 
effort. They believed In God from the bot¬ 
tom of their souls. As said by Baylles, "They, 
In pursuit of religious freedom, established 
civil liberty; meaning only to found a church, 
gave birth to a nation; in settling a town, 
commenced an empire." 

Two of the basic principles of the Pilgrim 
Fathers are badly needed in the United States 
today, and they are In danger of disappear¬ 
ance from the scene. The first Is honesty 
and integrity. The second Is a determina¬ 
tion to acquire, protect and maintain liber¬ 
ty. of the Individual and of the Nation. To 
those two principles the Republican Party 
do«8, and should, devote Itself. No political 
party can survive unless It is based on cer¬ 
tain principles which unite Its members and 
lead them to a united effort in any election 
and In deciding policy. Its members may 
differ as to the application of those prin¬ 
ciples, but the essence of a two party system 
is that they will compromise their differences 
on lesser programs in order to support the 
basic principles. And so today we are uni¬ 
fied even If we differ In detail or in degree. 
We believe In honesty and Integrity In gov¬ 
ernment. We believe in protecting and 
maintaining the liberty of our people at 
home and abroad, the liberty which the Pil¬ 
grim Fathers came so far to establish. 

In 1961 we are nationally an opposition 
party, although the majority of the States are 
governed by Republican governors and Re¬ 
publican legislatures. Our proper function 
today is one of critical analysis, all the more 
Important because of the disaster and dangers 
brought about by the policies of the present 
Administration. In 1952 when we appeal to 
the people to entrust us with the control of 
the Federal Government, we must then pre¬ 
sent an affirmative program, but I have little 
doubt that we can agree on such a program 
to carry out the principles of our party, tor 
the differences that exist are minor compared 
to the principles on which we agree. 

It is hopeless to expect honesty and Integ¬ 
rity in the Washington Government with¬ 
out a complete housecleaning and the elec¬ 
tion and selection of officials with much the 
same uncompromising honesty as the Pll- 
grlms brought to Massachusetts. We offer 
a return to honesty and integrity In govern¬ 
ment and a straightforward facing of the 
issues before us, Washington, Adams, Jef¬ 
ferson, Hamilton, and Madison said what 
they meant and no one questioned their un¬ 
wavering integrity. 'There was no conceal¬ 
ment In their make-up. Integrity to thnn 
was not merely financial honesty, but a clear 
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presentation of the real nature of their pro> 
poeala to the people. Today the Govern¬ 
ment has reached a low point not only in 
direct corruption, but also In the studied 
practice of concealing the actual meaning 
of policies which may be adopted. No one 
can review without shame the revelations 
made by direct congressional Investigation 
of the Influences used in Washington to ob¬ 
tain favors—favors in the importation of 
perfume, favors in the pardoning of crimi¬ 
nals, favors in the handling of Income tax 
cases, favors in gambling, and favors in every 
other field regulated by the Government. 
The Look article of May 22, "The Scandalous 
Years", reviews many of those revelations 
showing that the influence of gamblers and 
criminals extended into the Washington 
offices and even besmirched the portals to 
the White House. The Beconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation, because of its vast funds 
available for loans, became a target of those 
who were willing to use the influence which 
is so effective In drawing money from the 
Treasury. The Department of Justice Itself 
was Influenced to drag Its feet in investiga¬ 
tions auid prosecutions which might have 
led to inconvenient exposure. In a large or¬ 
ganization many things may happen with¬ 
out the fault of those at the head of the 
Government, but the discouraging thing to¬ 
day is that no one has even been rebuked or 
dismissed from the Government because of 
these revelations. The Immoral if not Illegal 
practices are condoned by the highest author¬ 
ities. Only a Republican administration can 
restore principles of common honesty to 
Washington. 

So, also, In the field of issues a deliberate 
policy of concealing the facts, and misrepre¬ 
senting the necessary effect of policies urged, 
has become almost universal In every Held 
of public activity Apparently, a Govern¬ 
ment department feels that the people are 
too dumb to reach a correct conclusion. So, 
before adopting a policy, it enlists ail modern 
publicity techniques to sell it to the peo¬ 
ple. It falls to present many of the funda¬ 
mental facts without which a reasonable 
conclusion cannot be reached. It engages 
In pure unprincipled propaganda without 
any suggestion that there is. or may be, an 
opposing view. The Government is able, 
and does, exercise a strong and Improper 
Influence over many channels of public 
opinion When a policy is once decided 
upon, the air the very next morning is 
heavily burdened with those commentators 
who try to boost the party line. The Gov¬ 
ernment promises high prices to the farmer 
and low prices to the consumer at the same 
time, without revealing the fact that vast 
subsidies are Involved which would have 
to be paid by the taxpayer, and. after all, 
these same producers and consumers are 
the taxpayers. The socialization of medical 
care and many other welfare services Is con¬ 
cealed by the euphonious name or social 
Insurance. It Is certainly not Insurance, but 
socialism. Boiled down It is merely another 
tax on some of the people to furnish free 
services to millions of others, most of them 
fully able to pay. 

The Republican Party offers a return to 
honesty and frankness in administration on 
the problems of the day. The time has come 
for a moral revival which will restore to our 
people the confidence In the integrity of 
Government and In the sincerity of the prln- 
cl, es of their leaders. 

Together with honesty we offer that other 
philosophy which lay :t the basis of the 
whole Pilgrim adventure. We are united la 
the determination to maintain the liberty 
of this country, the liberty of the American 
people both at home and abroad. Never 
except perhaps in the earliest days of the 
Republic has this liberty been so threatened 
as It Is today. It is threatened by the mil¬ 


itary strength of the Russian Soviet Govern¬ 
ment from abroad. It is threatened by the 
advocates of totalitarian control and social¬ 
ism at home. 

We And an administration in power today 
In this country whose domestic policies 
would bring the United States very close to 
the socialism of Great Britain, and establish 
In this country an arbitrary control by the 
Federal Government of commerce, Industry, 
labor, agriculture and all welfare services. 
Their whole socialist program was set back 
by the elections of 1960, but many of its fea¬ 
tures are now proposed on a supposedly 
temporary basis In connection with the mo¬ 
bilization program. The Government is pro¬ 
posing a vast expenditure for Armed Porcos 
: n- foreign aid, $70,000,000,000. $90,000,- 
000,000, perhaps a $100,000,000,000 a year 
and such opending may be necessary. But 
it means that the Government would be con¬ 
ducting nearly a third of the total activity 
of the country. It means deficits and infla¬ 
tion and controls With the spending also 
goes the power which inevitably builds up 
the Government to dictatorship. 

What Is that liberty which the Pilgrims 
established and which, during these more 
than 300 years, has gradually built this 
country up to be the greatest and the hap¬ 
piest and the most powerful country in the 
world today? It Is not just what we hear 
called free enterprise. It Is the liberty of the 
Individual to think his own thoughts and 
to live hia own life, liberty of the teacher to 
teach those theories which he thinks are 
sound, liberty of the family to choose what 
it will spend its money for and what It will 
cat for supper, liberty of the local commu¬ 
nity to determine how its children shall be 
educated and Its various local services ad¬ 
ministered, the liberty of local self-govern¬ 
ment without which in a country the size of 
the United States there can be no liberty at 
all, liberty of men to choose their own occu¬ 
pation and liberty of men to establish their 
own businesses and run them as they think 
they ought to be run so long ns they do not 
interfere with the rights of other people to 
do the same. And finally, the liberty to 
worship God which the Pilgrims sought as 
their first end It Is these liberties which 
have given dignity to the individual In this 
country, which have provided a vast flood of 
Ideas competing with each other until the 
most effective theories and methods and 
principles are found, which have Increased 
the production of the United States and the 
productivity of Its workmen and, of course, 
the standard of living of Its people The 
more we produce per person, the more there 
is to consume per person. 

Now we see many people In the adminis¬ 
tration and throughout our Government 
who believe that this whole system ought 
to be abandoned, that we ought to turn to a 
planned economy, that the Government 
ought to fix prices and wages and control 
the detailed operations of every business, 
that the Government ought to go Into busi¬ 
ness itself if It does not like the way the 
Industry Is being operated, that the Federal 
Government should take over most of the 
functions now performed by localities and 
establish a vast welfare system under the 
euphonious name of social Insurance, that 
the Government should control agriculture 
In detail and tell every farmer how to run 
his farm. 

The Republican Party has opposed this 
program. It has advocated progress in edu¬ 
cation and research and a standard of living 
by Government advice and assistance with¬ 
out Government dictation, and maintaining 
affirmatively the greatest liberty possible 
under the complications of the modem 
world. 

In the welfare field the Republican Party 
has advocated many measures designed to 
achieve the constant Improvement of the 
condition of the people without a surrender 
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of their liberty. Those measures will be 
clearly presented In the next election when 
we have the responsibility of outlining a 
definite program. 

Today, as the opposition, we have the job 
of analyzing critically every feature of the 
program now claimed to be essential to the 
carrying out of mobilization. We have the 
job of seeing that the surrenders of liberty 
which may be necessary In that program 
are only temporary and that they do not go 
beyond the absolute necessity of the case. 
That Is not always a popular job. Congress 
has just passed an extension of the price- 
and wage-control law. It Is said that it is 
watered down. Yes, it is watered down from 
the outrageous demands of the President. 
We rejected the attempt to license every 
business, the power of life and death over 
industry. We rejected the demand for the 
power of Government operation In any in¬ 
dustry If the bureaucrats didn’t like the 
way it was run by private operatois. We 
rejected the demand for subsidies and the 
kind of roll-backs which would require sub¬ 
sidies The bill gives ample power, perhaps 
loo arbitrary, to fix prices and wages. Re¬ 
member the administration wanted all these 
powers in time of peace, and we have the 
job of seeing that they do not use the mo¬ 
bilization as an excuse to put over a Social¬ 
ist program which the people have rejected. 
The opposition to the administration bill 
was not politics It was conscientious pro¬ 
tection of the liberty of our American sys¬ 
tem. Probably the best politics would have 
been to give the President every power he 
asked, and let him enjoy the full effect of 
failure and resentment. 

What Is the real purpose of American for¬ 
eign policy? It must be to protect the lib¬ 
erty of the American people and after that 
the peace of the American people. War can 
only be Justified if It Is absolutely essential 
to preserve oiu liberty, because war today 
defeats Its own purposes and dues almost its 
much damage to the victor as to the van¬ 
quished, and it may destroy the very liberty 
which it Is designed to protect. Any policy 
which gives away billions of America’s assets 
can only be justified If necessary to preserve 
our liberty. It lias not ;t,eemed to me that 
our recent administrations have been ruled 
by those purposes, nor that they have been 
inspired with any determination to preserve 
the peace as long as possible. War has been 
treated by them as an Instrument of national 
policy. But today, 1 think It Is fair to say 
that there is a unity in this country In one 
great purpose—to protect our liberty against 
the threat of Soviet imperialism and com¬ 
munism 

There is no doubt that the liberty of this 
country is threatened at the present time, 
probably more seriously than at any time 
since the early days of the Republic. Soviet 
Russia Is a threat because of the great ex¬ 
tension of all air power, because of its vast 
army and vast manpower, because of its pos¬ 
session of the atom bomb and because of the 
aggressive fanatical spirit of communism 
able to weaken the opposition of its oppo¬ 
nent. We have the problem of dealing with 
that threat. So far as the general strategy 
of our foreign policy at the moment, there¬ 
fore, Is concerned, there is substantial unity 
between the administration and the Repub¬ 
lican Party and within the Republican 
Party. We agree that the threat has not 
really been reduced by the Korean armistice, 
and that this armistice gives no excuse for 
the relaxing of our efforts. We agree that 
we must check the growth of the power of 
communism by every possible means within 
our power and capacity. There is no doubt 
that we must tremendously increase the 
Armed Forces of the United States. There 
is no doubt that If other nations will use 
assistance from us in checking communism, 
and if such assistance can be effective, we 
should give It freely. 
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Tbere we lulptaatl*! dlffarcnoea on tba 
qnwtlon of tho piurticulair projeets to be ueed 
to Mocanplleb our purpoee e t hat iei on the 
tactlce of our cold wfur. And tbeee become 
Important because one of tbe Uxaltatloxui on 
our action la that It be ‘*witbln our power 
and capacity/* and ere must choose between 
these tactical projeots. There are definite 
limitations on what the United States can 
do. We cannot undertake to engage In land 
warfare with Russia throughout the entire 
world, or meet every advance the Com* 
munlate may make. No doubt tbe military 
people could recommend projects ooetlng at 
least $150,000,000,000 a year. aU of which 
would be helpful In containing Ruaais. 
ICUltary operation today has grown tre¬ 
mendously in expense. But we cannot spend 
that amount of money without a huge in* 
crease of debt and without an inflation 
which might destroy the very system at 
production to which we look lor the back¬ 
log of success In any war that may occur. 
The administration Itself admits that prob¬ 
ably we cannot raise more than $76,000,000.- 
000 a year in taxes, and therefore any spend¬ 
ing beyond that point means a straining of 
our Whole economic system which must only 
be undertaken if it is absolutely essential. 
The present program is dangerous because it 
proposes to spend $90,000,000,000 In fiscal 
1958 and again In 1954 or perhaps even 
$100,000,000,000. Already the administra¬ 
tion seems to contemplate a total deficit 
spending of $60,000,000,00 during the 2 years 
at the peak of our rearming. There can be 
no doubt that any such program must be 
subjected to a real critical analysis by Con¬ 
gress and by the Republican Party. Even 
then there must be a selection between many 
different projects which might be adopted to 
check Communist aggression. 

I believe that control of the sea and air 
throughout the world is within our capacity, 
and that we should therefore, undertake to 
secure that control in cooperation with the 
British Empire. If we hsve such control, this 
country will be safe, and we can be of maxi¬ 
mum assistance to those who undertake to 
check communism throughout the entire 
world. I believe that the preparation in 
time of peace for Immediate land warfare by 
ourselves against Russia on any large scale on 
the continent of Europe or the continent of 
Asia is be 3 rond our capacity. We can assist 
those who are defending themselves, but 
we cannot undertake the job ourselves, or do 
anything unless the bulk of the defense Is 
furnished by the nations who are directly 
concerned. 

Thle does not mean that we should not 
help these other nations. There has been 
substantial agreement on the program of 
giving economic assistance to those who can 
use it to check the growth of communism 
from within. Second; we have given arms 
to suppress Communist guerrillas and to 
enable nations to protect themselves against 
invasion. Third; we have adopted a kind of 
Monroe Doctrine for Europe giving warning 
to the Russians that If they attack certain 
other countries, they will find themselves at 
war with the United States. We have agreed 
to go to the defense of all of these countries 
If attacked, and we have the Navy and the 
Air Forces available for that purpose. 
Finally, we have undertaken to defend cer¬ 
tain places with American soldiers such as 
Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines. We 
have sent six divisions of American troops 
to Europe, and we have become involved In 
the Korean war. 

But land warfare in Europe or Asia Is the 
most dangerous and the most expensive. The 
stationing of American soldiers in foreign 
lands to defend them against attack is the 
most likely to involve us in war, and there¬ 
fore should never be undertaken without 
eongresslonal approval. Even under the pres¬ 
ent tremendous program we are only provid¬ 
ing 24 Army divisions, and certainly we can¬ 


not undertake with them to meet Rnaeta^ 
two hundred divisions on the Ckmtinent. 
Ccrtelnly, it seems clear that we should not 
commit any troops to any European tamy un¬ 
less the Europeans themselves furnish the 
bulk of that army, and that I understand to 
be tbe position of General Elsenhower and 
every member of the administratloKL I ques¬ 
tion the wisdom of sending troops to defend 
one country against another country, unless 
the country to he defended initiates the re¬ 
quest and is earnestly and enthusiastically 
determined to defend itself. 

In applying this policy, 1 see no reason why 
we should favor either Asia or Europe. All 
that I have asked fIs a consistent policy 
applying to both, lly cmly quarrel la with 
those who demand that we go all out be- 
ymid om capacity in Europe, and at the same 
time refuse to apply our general program 
and strategy to the East. Ihe defense 
of Formosa, for Instance, was always a sim¬ 
ple and easy action involving about one per¬ 
cent of the effort which we undertook in 
Europe. Tet, in spite of Mr. Acheson’s re¬ 
cent testimony, the administration proposed 
to abandon Formosa to the Chinese Com¬ 
munists. In Greece we hsve spent several 
billions of dollars to support a government 
which has strong reactionary tendencies. In 
China, on the other hand, the State Depart¬ 
ment hampered the Nationalist Government 
and consistently favored the Chinese Com¬ 
munists. By arming Greece and Turkey, by 
encouraging the formation of a German 
Army, by arming nations all around Russia 
from Norway to Iran, we certainly take the 
risk of Inciting the Russians to begin a third 
world war. But In China end Korea we re¬ 
fuse to employ the only means that could 
possibly win the Korean War—those proposed 
by General MacArthttr because there is a re¬ 
mote possibility that Russia might become 
sumclently concerned to send troops across 
Manchuria into Korea. 

I believe today that Republicans can gen¬ 
erally agree that the most important element 
In the building of our defense against 
Russia Is complete control of the air. The 
exact extent to uUlch we use our Armed 
Forces on land can certainly be determined 
from time to time by the strength which we 
develop and the encouragement given to us 
by those who are directly in the path of 
Russian aggression. 

We are constantly met by the statement 
that no one should question the recommen¬ 
dations of the military, and no one should 
question tbe foreign-policy decisions of the 
State Department. Anyone who ventures to 
do 80 Is Immediately smeared by the admin¬ 
istration press and accused of torpedoing a 
bipartisan foreign policy which has cer¬ 
tainly never existed since 1948. 1 suggest 

that the appeals for unity of this kind are 
an attempt to cover up the past faults and 
failures of tbe administration and to enable 
It to maintain the secrecy which has largely 
enveloped our foreign policy before and since 
tbe Second World War. There seem to be a 
number of Individuals and editors and 
columnists and commentators who accept 
any policy proposed by the State Department 
or the Defense Department, even if it is the 
exact opposite of what that Department pro¬ 
posed 6 months before. Certainly, when 
policies have been determined, unity and 
execution are highly desirable. 1 don’t think 
any well-informed Buxsian today can feel 
that there is any dlsaentlon among our peo¬ 
ple as to tbe basic policy of opposing Russian 
aggression at every point. But It is a fallacy, 
and a very dangerous fallacy threatening the 
very existence of the Nation, to discredit 
those who demand a critical examination of 
the details of foreign and military policy, or 
to smear those who criticioe the restilts of 
past policy and draw from those results a 
conclusion as to what should now be avoided. 

It certainly should be pointed out that 
the great power of Soviet Russia today was 


built up by tha poUclas of tbe Booaemlt 
administration at Tehran and Yalta, and 
of the Truman administration at Potsdam, 
the acoepilwnoc of the theory that commu¬ 
nism was a form of damooracy. and that So¬ 
viet Russia itself was a peace-loving and 
Uberty-lovlng democracy. No such fatal de¬ 
lusion has ever poe eee eed the leadere of tbe 
American R(^publlc. Under that delusion we 
established the Russlane in Berlin and 
Prague and Vienna where they dominate 
central Europe when American troops could 
certainly have occupied the first two of 
those strategic points. Our leaders accepted 
Stalin’s promises when he bad never kept 
a promise, and there was no means of en¬ 
forcing them. We turned over control of 
Manchuria to Russia contrary to the prin¬ 
ciple of the open door in China which had 
dominated our far-eastern policy since tbe 
days of John Hay. We sent General Mar¬ 
shall to China to demand that Chiang Kai- 
shek put the Communiste Into hie cabinet, 
and when he refused we cut off military aid 
which wae essential for the defense of China 
against Communist attacks. Surely, a crlti- 
ciem of that policy based on the results 
which It has achieved—tbe loss of China and 
the threat to our whole position in the Far 
Bast—Is the duty of anyone who discusses 
foreign policy. 

We are about to enter into an armistice 
at the thirty-eighth parallel. We thus re¬ 
turn to exactly the same position which we 
occupied some 8 years ago before we with¬ 
drew our troops from Korea. But in the 
meantime there have been 80,000 Ameri¬ 
can boys killed or wounded, we have de¬ 
stroyed the very nation to whose assistance 
we went and It is said that tbere have been 
a million civilian casualties. Certainly a 
stalemate peace at the thirty-eighth paral¬ 
lel Is better than a stalemate war at the 
thirty-eighth paralled. But why any war 
at all? If we had remained in South Korea, 
there would have been no war. Even if we 
had armed the South Koreans as General 
Wedemeyer In 1947 warned us that we should 
do before moving out there might have been 
no war. In January 1960, Secretary Ache- 
eon in bis eagerness to make it clear that 
we would under no circumstances go to the 
assistance of the Chinese Nationalists on 
Formosa made It also clear to the Russians 
that our policy was absolutely opposed to 
sending any troops to Korea. Naturally tbe 
Russians saw a soft spot, and they took the 
Secretary of State at bis word. 

Could there have been a more inoonslstent, 
a more wavering, a more disastrous policy 
than that which took us Into the war that is 
now being concluded? Admitting that there 
was some Justification for sending troops to 
defend South Korea to show the world that 
aggression would be punished, then certain¬ 
ly we have utterly failed In the purpose of 
our venture, for the Chinese have succeeded 
in an aggression far more dangerous than 
that of the North Koreans. They have 
marched their troops into another country 
and attacked the very United Nations' forces 
which were engaged in punishing aggression. 
They have pushed those forces back from 
tbe Talu River to the thirty-eighth parallel, 
and now they are to receive the rewards for 
that aggression In a stalemate peace. As far 
as military aggression is oouoerned, the Ko¬ 
rean War has only proved that small aggres¬ 
sors will be punished, but that nothing will 
be done to big aggressors. How can the ad¬ 
ministration escape tbe responsibility for 
the death and wounding of 80.000 American 
boys, and why should such criticism not be 
made? 

Tbe last two administrations have Bssumed 
complete authority to make in secret the 
most vital decisions and commit this coun¬ 
try in secret to the most important and 
dangerous oMlgations. It has always been 
a part of our America*" system that basic ele¬ 
ments of foreign policy shall be openly de¬ 
bated. It Is said that such debate and the 
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dUlenncai that jwiy oocur glva aid and oMa- 
fort to our possible enemlcMi« but the only 
thing that reaUy gives aid and oomfort to 
our enemies is the adoption of policies which 
play into their hands and give them vic¬ 
tory and bring disaster to our country, aa 
has our policy at Talta and in Korea. 6uch 
aid and comfort to the enemy can only be 
prevented by Drank criticism before such a 
policy is adopted. Unity carried to unrea¬ 
sonable extremes can destroy a country. Hit¬ 
ler achieved unity in Germany at the cost 
of the destruction of bis country. Musso¬ 
lini had achieved unity in Italy. The lead¬ 
ers of Japan, through a method of so-called 
thought control, achieved unity in Japan and 
dlsaeter for the people. 

Today it is Juirt; as easy for America to 
adopt a false policy leading to the destruc¬ 
tion of its country as for any other nation 
to do so. The one danger is that we under¬ 
take to do more than we have the capacity 
to do. The best safeguard against fatal error 
lies in continuous criticism and discussion 
to bring out the truth and develop the beat 
program. It is not only the rlg^t, but the 
duty of those in the minority to reexamine 
constantly and constantly discuss the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

So. also, in the military field it is right 
and proper that the proposals of our military 
advisers be subjected to critical analysis. 
Our military effort must be limited by our 
economic capacity and the extent to which 
it must be limited is a question to be deter¬ 
mined by civilian officials. Nor are the mili¬ 
tary always conatotent. It was only in March 
1960 that General Bradley testified that $16.- 
000,000.000 was ample for the defense of 
America, and I think General Elsenhower 
thought that perhaps we should spend $500,- 
000.000 more. General Bradley expressly said 
that the Chiefs of Staff had never approved 
the large figure of $30,000,000,000. and that 
If he suggested $30,000,000,000 he ought to be 
removed as Chief of Staff. Now they want 
$65,000,000,000 in a single year. Last Septem¬ 
ber they wanted 2,100,000 men in the Armed 
Forces; in December 2,700,000; by January 
they had boosted their sights to 8,600,000. 
Now the President refers to this as merely an 
interim goal, and suggests that we may be 
spending $100,000,000,000 by the Federal 
Government alone in 1963, which means a 
total tax burden of well over 40 percent of 
the national income. In England a 40 per¬ 
cent burden has killed initiative and progress 
and reduced the country to complete de¬ 
pendence on an all-powerful government. 
We cannot raise the taxes for any such pro¬ 
gram, and we must recognize that it means 
further infiatlon, a great increase In the na¬ 
tional debt, hardship and turmoil and im¬ 
pairment of the very production which is 
the backbone of our strength. Certainly it 
is the duty of those of us in Congress to re¬ 
quire that the program be subject to a de¬ 
tailed study and examination. It is idle to 
say that these are military questions Mili¬ 
tary advice is most important, but the final 
determination of vital questions of national 
policy requires a civilian decision. That 
decision cannot be left to the secret conclave 
of Truman and Acheson and Marshall In 
that decision the Congress and the opposi¬ 
tion must play a vital role. 

I believe, therefore, that the policy upon 
which all Republicans can unite la one of 
all-out opposition to the spread of commu¬ 
nism recognizing that there is a limit be¬ 
yond which we cannot go without threat¬ 
ening our own liberty, our own welfare, and 
the very strength upon which we must rely 
to win a war if such a calamity should ever 
occur. We can agree that the proposals of 
the administration for military expenditures 
and for foreign aid should be subjected to 
critical examination; that they should only 
be adopted if it is determined that they 
XCVII—App.-300 


mte abaolutely naoeeaary to iwoteet the lib¬ 
erty of the United States; that they abotad 
not be used as a means of extending the 
Government controls and dictatorship which 
the Democratic administration sought In 
time of peace. 

There is no reason for passim Ism about 
the present situation. There is no reason 
for fear or trembling. We are by far the 
greatest nation in the world, and the fastest 
growing nation. It is only our leadership 
which has led us temporarily into an emer¬ 
gency problem. We have the means at our 
command. We have a people united as to 
our main purpose. We need only a Gov¬ 
ernment inspired by the principles of the 
Pilgrim Fathers—a Government which is 
honest to the core and furnishes a moral 
and t-ellglous leadership to the people, a 
Government inspired by the dominating 
purpose that it will maintain at all costs 
the liberty of its people from foreign and 
domestic threat. 


The Floo4 in Kabs$s, Mittouri, $b4 
Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

or KAKSAB 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 30,1951 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
am sure that all Members of the Senate 
and, for that matter, of the entire Con¬ 
gress, are aware in a general way of the 
havoc and ruin that have been caused 
in the States of Kansas and in the States 
of Missouri and Oklahoma, by reason of 
the recent disastrous floods. 

I am certain that every practical con¬ 
sideration will be given in furthering the 
programs of development of projects 
that will prevent a recurrence of these 
disasters. 

Recently at the flood-control meeting 
In Kansas City. Leo McNalley, a resident 
of Minneapolis, Kans., made a statement 
pointing out the devastation and ruin in 
the Solomon River Valley. His state¬ 
ment further points up the need for se¬ 
rious consideration, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, so that all inter¬ 
ested might get a better picture of what 
is confronting the people of the com¬ 
munities Involved. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement or L A. McNallet, Attorney at 

Law. or MxNNBAro]:.is, Kans., on July 25, 

1951, IN Kansas City at the Flood-Con- 

TRuL Meeting 

It is my pleasure to speak to you on behalf 
of residents of the Solomon Valley and as 
a representative of the Solomon Valley Flood 
Control Association. This association had 
its Inception July 6 after the June 24, 1951, 
flood and before the holocaust of Friday, 
July 13. 

Fbr geography on this matter, the Solomon 
River begins in Sherman County. Kans., 
and drains an area of 17 counties, or major 
part thereof. It empties Into the Smoky 
Hill River approximately 285 miles east of 
its origin near Solomon, Kans., or some 40 
miles beloTF the Kanopolis Reservoir on the 


Smoky Hill River. About 7,000 square miles 
are Included In this basin. One hundred 
and seventy-elx thousand people reside In 
these 17 counties. 

This association hat an executive commit¬ 
tee comprised of one person from each of 34 
towns and cities located below the proposed 
dams. The dams proposed for the Solomon 
River are the Kirwin, Webster, and Glen 
Elder. The Klrwln is high on the agenda for 
construction and we are informed that con¬ 
tracts could be let in approximately 60 days 
after appropriations are made for its con¬ 
struction. The Webster would be \mder 
construction in 1 year, and the Glen Elder 
in less than 2 years. 

These dams will Impound a total of 382.000 
acre-feet of water; thus, they would have 
lifted 16 feet off the June flood. From June 
26 to July 4 of this year, the Solomc' was 
continuously at flood stage. This water 
traveled at a rate of speed so that its head 
would have reached Lawrence about July 
10. 11. 12. There ibree reservoirs If they 
had been c^^nstructed would have diminished 
the damage suffered not only in the Solomon 
Valley, but every valley below It. 

At Minneapolis, Kans.. since 1041, the Sol¬ 
omon River has reached flood stage 18 times. 
We are sick of it, definitely sick, and some¬ 
thing must be done Seven of these floods 
were within one-half foot of the high 1803 
mark. Three were above it. In only 8 years 
out of the last 11 has the Solomon failed 
to flood. In 1950, It flooded six times. So 
far in 1961 it has flooded four times, l/e 
have OUT lingers crossed for the rest of 1951. 
The old mythical Indian that predicts floods 
on the Solomon is now saying. “You ain't 
seen nothin* yet." Every time a black cloud 
appears In the Northwest, It chills the hopes 
of the people on the Solomon. 

There has not be«m a train over the Beloit 
Branch since June 20. The July flood of this 
year maintained a mark above that of 1903 
continuously for 6 days, and this water 
came from Beloit, K^ans., at a rate of ap¬ 
proximately five times Its normal speed. 

The reservoirs proposed on the Solomon 
will control these floods. We have seen 
ample proof of this in the Kanopolis and 
Cedar Bluffs Reservoirs. To Impound the 
water now In the Kanopolis Reservoir In 
farm ponds, it would take 37,600 ponds of 
10 acres each, 3 feet deep; or 3,750 ponds 
of 40 acres, the same depth. These farm 
ponds would cover 160,000 acres of land. The 
Kanopolis Reservoir covers 13,000 acres. 

You can walk a lew short blocks from here 
and see the utter destruction heaped upon 
this city from water from the Solomon and 
other tributaries of the Kansas basin. Dikes 
and dams built here without the reservoirs 
are not the answer, and vice versa. The 
people In our valley have lost valuable, fer¬ 
tile land, gutted with new valleys, covered 
with silt, covered with gravel and sand, and 
the topsoil gone. The silt presents a com¬ 
plicated problem. Can It be tilled? And If 
it is tilled, what will the winds do to it In 
the late summer when they come? Homes, 
machinery. livestock, furniture, and all kinds 
of worldly possessions and precious treas¬ 
ures are destroyed and gone. The financial 
losses will never be known In anywhere near 
the exact terms. Returning to the slimy 
ruins, in the stench, with near 100 degree 
weather, has brought forth a loss far greater 
than any ever measured In dollars—It Is the 
loss of human initiative. Now having faced 
10 floods in less than 2 years’ time, the pluck, 
grimness and determination of the people 
of the Solomon Valley is diminishing fast. 
Their endurance is exhausted. Many are 
moving out. Faith con be restored in these 
people if we act now. 

We earnestly solicit your help in solving 
this problem, and we earnestly pledge our 
help to each and every flooded area to solve 
this problem and solve it now 
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Thi SL Lawnnce Seaway 

EXTENSION OF REMABKS 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

or VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 30, 1951 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, we are 
missing an opportunity to make a profit 
for American taxpayers and build up our 
defenses at the same time. This fact 
has been recognized by Blair Fraser, a 
well-known Canadian writer, in a recent 
article entitled “Why Uncle Sam Has 
Blocked the Seaway,” carried in the May 
15 issue of MacLean's magazine, pub¬ 
lished in Toronto. I ask that excerpts 
from the article be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

If the United States Congress Is ever going 
to ratify the 1941 St. Lawrence seaway agree¬ 
ment It will do so this year. If not. and 
chances look none too good, Canada might 
as well start the Job alone. 

It’s worth doing. It will bring 2,300,000 
horsepower of cheap electricity to Ontario 
and Quebec—the last major source of power 
still undeveloped In central Canada. By let¬ 
ting all Great Lakes shipping out and some 
ocean shipping in, it will cut $48,000,000 a 
year off transport costs. It will add $70,000,- 
000 or more a year to Canada’s national 
Income, by doubling the market for Quebec- 
Labrador Iron. 

Those are the measurable advantages. 
More important are those that can’t be 
measured. 

With the seaway Canada and the United 
States could build their antisubmarine fleet 
In the safety of inland shipyards With the 
seaway the great inland steel mills of North 
America would have a safe and ample sup¬ 
ply of ore when the Mesabi Range Is ex¬ 
hausted. as It will be before many years are 
gone; otherwise, ore must be Imported over 
a long sea route, vulnerable all the way to 
submarines. 

With the seaway a war emergency can be 
met without overstraining the railways as 
they were overstrained last time. With the 
seaway and Its power development, heavy in¬ 
dustry in the North American heartland 
could be expanded very fast to meet the de¬ 
mands of war or peace. 

All these Imponderables and some of 
the straight cash benefits too are worth 
as muct to the United States as to Canada. 
That’s why every President since Woodrow 
Wilson, every governor of New York since 
A1 Smith, has been willing and anxious to 
make it a joint project with the United 
States paying most of the costs. • • • 

Charles E, Wilson, Coordinator of Defense 
Production, testified with the zeal of a con¬ 
vert. Two years ago. as president of Gen¬ 
eral Electric, he’d been against the seaway. 
Today, as the man in charge of defense pro¬ 
duction, he is for it—converted, he said, by 
a closer examination of the facts. He now 
feels, as a businessman, that he'd be glad to 
undertake the seaway and power develop¬ 
ment as a private venture. 

By contrast, the opposing witnesses looked 
like a parade of nonentities. The opening 
witness for the opposition, who spent sev¬ 
eral days on the witness stand, was the as- 
alstant general counsel for the Association 
of American Railroads, chief supporter of 
the antiseaway lobby. Succeeding witnesses. 
In the main, have been equally obscure citi¬ 
zens. 


Why, then, isn't the seaway bill sure to 
go through? 

It's etui possible, of course, that It may 
go through; informal polls seem to Indi¬ 
cate a majority of the House committee 
favors It. But the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee must also approve and Its 
hearings haven’t even begun; the chairman, 
Tom Connal.lt, of Texas, has been an anti- 
seaway man for years. In either House the 
Rules Committee can bury it, keep it off 
the floor and away from a vote. 

They can, but why should they? What 
explains this determined suppression, year 
after year, of something favored by every 
administration from Harding’s to Truman's? 

What would we have to pay per year to 
earn the benefits offered by the seaway? 

An astonishingly small amount, really. 
The St. Lawrence seaway Is a capital asset 
which will not depreciate; except for a few 
bits of machinery, it will always be as val¬ 
uable as It is now. There’s no special rea¬ 
son, therefore, for trying to recover the capi¬ 
tal—we could afford to pay interest on the 
whole amount Indefinitely. On this basis 
the carrying charges of all the navigation 
works amount to only $16,300,000 a year. 
Those for the St. Lawrence canals alone 
would be $12,300,000. 

Even with a very moderate schedule of 
tolls the St. Lawrence canal would earn this 
much money. It would require a charge of 
only 20 cents a ton on raw materials and 
65 cents a ton for manufactured goods to 
bring in $12,300,000 a year. 

There’s one last point In favor of it, this 
year, which may not make much difference 
to the ordinary taxpayer but has some at¬ 
traction for the Canadian Government. This 
year the seaway project might be rated as 
something less than a net out-of-pocket 
expenditure. This year It could be counted. 
In part at least, as a defense outlay. 

North Atlantic Treaty nations arc under 
no compulsion to spend any particular sum, 
or mobilize any particular number, in the 
Joint effort of common defense. However, 
there is a good deal of pressxire on each coun¬ 
try to pull its weight. 

Canada doesn’t mind spending money; It 
does mind mobilizing forces larger than can 
be got by volunteer methods. Any excuse 
for Increasing our financial cortributioir and 
decreasing our share of armed force is wel¬ 
come. The seaway would be one such. 

It would occupy 10,000 men for 6 or 6 
years, and cost more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars. This outlay of men and 
money would be for an objective which the 
American Government’s own spokesmen 
have called, repeatedly, an urgent defense 
requirement. Why Isn’t It equally so if 
Canada does it alone’ 

Looking at it this way, you might say 
Canada could pay tor the seaway by de¬ 
ducting It from her Income tax. 


Proposed Withholding Tax on Dividends 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

or KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 30. 1951 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
since there is some proposed legislation 
in the 1951 Revenue Act that requires 
credit unions to withhold 20 percent of 
any dividends paid to members, I 
thought it would be rather enlightening 
to place in the Record a letter which I 
have just received from the Sinco Credit 


Union, of Independence, Kans., which 
speaks for itself. 

I am sure this experience could be 
multiplied hundreds and thousands of 
times throughout the United States, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
letter printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

INDEPKNDXNCE, KANS., JUly 17, 1951, 
Hon. Andrew F. Schobvpel, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Sinco Credit Union, whose mem¬ 
bership is restricted to personnel employed 
in Sinclair Building in Independence. Kans., 
making possible potential membership of 
400. was chartered in June 1960. 

Its 2.40 percent dividend In 1950, totaling 
$32.67, was distributed to 117 members hold¬ 
ing fully paid share Interests. ’The largest 
dividend was $3.60 and the smallest 1 cent, 
distributed as follows: 


Over $3_ 1 

$2 to $2.99.-. 8 

$1 to $1.99. 7 

60 cents to 99 cents- 2 

Under 50 cents_104 


We have been Informed the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Represent¬ 
atives is proposing the 1951 Revenue Act in¬ 
clude a requirement that credit unions with¬ 
hold 20 percent of any Interest or dividends 
paid to members, Just as employers now 
withhold a percentage of salaries paid to 
employees. 

Such a regulation Imposed on credit unions 
comparable to ours, whose operating person¬ 
nel serve without pay, will cause them to 
question whether or not they can continue 
to function. 

If such a regulation appears in proposed 
1951 Revenue Act, we urge you to oppose It 
in the belief the cost of accounting for and 
remitting such withholding will equal or 
exceed the revenue to be remitted. 

Yours truly, 

Sinco Credit Union, 

By A. J Nicholson, President. 
By B. E. EVANS, Secretary. 


The Displaced-Pertons Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

op MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
which appeared in the July 14, 1961, is¬ 
sue of the Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
on the displaced-persons program be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

DP Program Enters Its Pinal Phases 

'Thank you. America. This is the greatest 
day of our lives and I am happy to speak 
not only for myself and my family but for 
all displaced persons who have been given 
new hope and a new home In this country. 
So many of us after the war thought we 
would never have a happy life again. • • * 
I am sorry that my English is not good 
enough to say what is In our hearts, but all 
of us know we have been given the greatest 
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gift Of our lives, the chance to become cltl- 
sens of America.”—Volodymyr Holublw, a 
Polish'Ulcralnlan. the two hundred and fifty 
thousandth displaced person to enter the 
United States. 

Multiply these sentiments by about 
SOO.OCO and you have a rough Idea of what 
this country will have gained in the way of 
appreciative, loyal citizenship when the dis¬ 
placed persons resettlement program is 
completed. 

Thanks to timely action by Congress, it 
now seems likely that every one of the 
341,000 DP's allowed under the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948 wUl be able to reach 
these shores before legal barriers clank down 
again. 

Deadline for entry under the amended law 
had been June 80 of this year, but a last- 
minute extension was rushed through both 
Houses of Congress setting December 81 as 
the new "last day" for granting of visas. 
Transportation diffloulties may delay the ar¬ 
rival of the last DP’s but all but the ethnic 
Germans, who may enter until June 80, 1052, 
should be able to enter by April of next year. 

Congress extended the time limit in re¬ 
sponse to compelling evidence that the reset¬ 
tlement program, as it has worked out thus 
far. has been highly satisfactory and that 
cutting off the program June 30 would have 
dashed the hopes of thotisanda of refugees 
In the resettlement "pipeline.” In addition, 
the Displaced Persons Commission had 150,- 
000 unfilled applications from American citi¬ 
zens who wanted to sponsor DP’s. 

In Minneapolis this week Dr. C. B. Krumb- 
holtz, of the National Lutheran Welfare 
Council, which has taken care of more than 
23,000 DP’s, said he is well pleased with the 
over-all aspects of the resettlement program. 
He estimated that from 85 to 96 percent of 
the refugees already admitted have made 
satisfactory adjustments. "When you re¬ 
member that these people are all individuals 
with individual strengths and weaknesses, 
the number who have failed to adjust is 
surprisingly small.” Close to 76 percent of 
transportation and expense loans to Lutheran 
DP's have already been repaid, he added. 

Similar experience has been reported by 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Church World Service, and other sponsoring 
agencies which help these modern pilgrims 
find jobs and homes in the new world. 

Not all of the DP’s have done well, of 
course. Some take longer to fit in than 
others. There have been misunderstandings 
with employers. Jobs have disappeared 
while the DP’s were struggling with red 
tape in an effort to reach them. Illness and 
legal restrictions, too, have dimmed the once 
bright hopes of many refugees. 

On balance, however, this country can be 
proud of Its role in what has been called the 
largest peacetime-resettlement program in 
the world’s history. In finding room for the 
newcomers we are acting in the best of Ameri¬ 
can traditions and at the same time receiv¬ 
ing a rich transfusion of talents, hopes, and 
dreams from the Old World. 


Old-Age Security for Our Economic Areai 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

or coNNXcncuT 

IN THE SENA’TB OP THE UNITED STA’TES 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
^inanimnua consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a remark¬ 


able article entitled *'01d-Age Security 
for Our Economic Areas.’* This was 
written by Prof. Seymour E. Harris, of 
Harvard University, and appeared in the 
New York Times magazine section on 
July 29. Professor Harris is one of the 
seven distinguished members of the 
Committee on the New England Economy 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
*rhi8 committee recently completed an 
excellent report on the New England 
Economy, and this article is a natural 
a follow-up on that report and, I assume, 
a partial preview to his forthcoming 
book on the economics of older areas. 
Professor Harris poses an old and diffi¬ 
cult question. How can the older eco¬ 
nomic regions of the United States, such 
as New England, best maintain a bal¬ 
anced economic position in the expand¬ 
ing over-all economic pattern of the 
United States? This is a question of in¬ 
terest not only to us in New England, but 
to the South, as Professor Harris points 
out, and indeed at varying times and in 
varying degrees to all sections of our 
country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Old-Aob Security for Our Economic Areas— 

An Indicated Therapy Is Strenuous Com¬ 
petition With the Ideas and Energy of 

Newer Regions 

(By Seymour E. Harris) 

Regions, like people, age; and in the aging 
process an economic arteriosclerosis tends 
to develop. This social disease develops as 
inhabitants of new industrial regions, seek¬ 
ing a place in Industry, confront the older 
regions with Intense competition, profiting 
from the freedom to manufacture, relatively 
unfettered by past practices and customs. 
Although the newer regions offer competi¬ 
tion, they also provide new markets for the 
older areas. A crucial Issue for the latter Is: 
Do they gain more from the rising Income 
associated with the opening of new economic 
frontiers than they lose from competition? 

The economic problems of New England 
are typical consequences of the aging proc¬ 
ess, but all older regions face similar prob¬ 
lems. And even the relative new indus¬ 
trialized areas—^for example, the Southeast— 
are on the way to their own Lidustrial aU- 
ments, in fact, the Southeast will encounter 
problems more serious than those of New 
England because of greater dependence on 
one Industry. Just as the Industrialization 
of Asia weakened the British economy in the 
interwar period, the continued indus- 
trlalization of Latin America and Asia will 
threaten the South’s ascendancy In textiles 
and. therefore, her Industrial status. In 
short, all regions have to face up to the prob¬ 
lems of economic geriatrics, but their adap¬ 
tive capacities seem to vary. 

Why do the older regions lose? Many of 
their relative losses are Inevitable. But in 
part the results are of their own doing. 
People who have arrived are likely to be¬ 
come smug Similarly with regions. Man¬ 
agement, when in the hands of the fourth 
and fifth generation of one family, often has 
lost the fire and creativeness of the original 
builders. ’There are, of course, exceptions: 
Dennison’s, a major producer of paper prod¬ 
ucts and office supplies, Is operated by a fifth- 
generation management and Is still a highly 
successful firm. 

But It Is not merely a question of nepo¬ 
tism. Even In the industries largely con¬ 
trolled by newcomers, the older areas are 
remiss In management. For example, the 
Middle West captured the market for Infant 


and Juvenile shoes, the growth of which 
anyone with Imagination could have fore¬ 
cast from the Increase of tlrths during the 
war. 

’This lack of venturesomeness Is evident in 
the reluctance of bankers to lend. In hear¬ 
ings last summer on RFC loans, for instance. 
Senator Paul Douglas, of Illinois, said in 
discussing a refusal of the Boston banks to 
lend to Raytheon: 

"I woidd like to know just what has hap¬ 
pened to the business judgment of the Bos¬ 
ton bankers, that they will refuse a loon so 
that the business has to come running down 
here to Washington to get Government 
money. The people up in New England are 
shouting all the time; at least, the leading 
financiers of New England are shouting all 
the time, about the horrors of governmental 
Investment; and yet here Is a business 
which Is earning $1,500,000 a year on the 
average for the last 6 years and whose pres¬ 
ent orders on hand aggregate $40,000,000, 
when an Investment of $1,000,000 will free it 
from a rental charge of $334,000 and still the 
Boston banks will not lend," 

Nor is It merely management that Is to 
blame. Workers In older areas also become 
fixed in their working habits. They resist 
adapting themselves to new working condi¬ 
tions. to new labor-saving devices with cor¬ 
responding adjustment In work loads. A 
textile engineering firm testified before the 
1960 Massachusetts commission on textiles 
that a completely new 460-loom mill, pro¬ 
ducing combed broadcloth, would require 
under current labor-management agree¬ 
ments. 158 operatives in the North, but only 
118, or 25 percent fewer, in the South. 

New England’s head start is in some ways 
a handicap For example, the great New 
England industrial machine developed In 
the second half of the nineteenth century 
was tailored to a market perhaps one-fifth 
or less of the current market. The resulting 
Industrial structure is not nearly so well 
adapted to a $300,000,000,000 economy as 
that of newer areas. The latter can build 
on the assumption of a vast economy; and 
they can much more easily adapt their 
plants and equipment to the size of mar¬ 
kets, and the advances of technology than 
older areas for they start fresh. 

In some respects, the failure Is only com¬ 
parative—as against positive action by the 
newer regions and by the older (e. g , South¬ 
east) regions that are seeking industry. 
The newer Industrial regions Inherit cer¬ 
tain advantages. 

First, they profit from almost inexhaust¬ 
ible supplies of labor from the farms. These 
recruits from the farm crowd the city labor 
markets, depress wages and, unhampered by 
old working habits and attracted by what 
seems to be remarkably high pay, ask no 
questions about workloads, and display an 
eagerness to learn and cooperate. The work¬ 
ers are younger and in general more en¬ 
thusiastic. 

Second—a factor related to the first— 
wage rates are likely to be lower in many 
of these regions. The South’s emergence 
as a great textile center stems primarily 
from the avaUeblllty of rich labor supplies 
and low wages. At the turn of the century 
the wage rates of the South were about 40 
percent below New England: now, under the 
pressure of Industrialization In the South 
and increased demand for labor, the differ¬ 
ence is of the order of 10 percent. 

Third, the newer Industrial areas have 
the advantage of proximity to rich markets 
and raw materials. Obviously, New England 
tends to become less and less central. 

Fourth, the attitude of the newer indus¬ 
trial areas toward Government Is different 
from that of the older areas. Whereas New 
England businessmen are extremely hostile 
toward government, and especially toward 
Federal Government, and New York mildly 
receptive but unenthuslastlc, the South and 
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West are more inclined to seek Government 
aid. 

Fifth, the citizens of the newer industrial 
area bestir their communities and State and 
local governments in a manner which puts 
their industries at an advantage. This is 
evident in their tax structure, which spares 
business as much as possible and even dis¬ 
criminates in favor of factories attracted 
from other areas: in the manner in which 
all sections of the community contribute 
funds toward providing sites, building and 
subsidies for other purposes to attract new 
industries. 

Related to the attitude toward Government 
is the problem of working conditions, social 
legislation, and the like. New York and 
Massachusetts have been in the vanguard of 
social legislation This legislation, which 
limits hours of work, fixes minimum pay, 
provides high standards of social security, 
and gives collective bargaining a lair chance, 
Is costly to a region which has to compete 
with other regions having much lower stand¬ 
ards along these lines. 

Testimony before the Tobey committee of 
the Senate In 1948 on the closing of the 
Nashua. N. H., mills of the Textron Corp. 
can serve as a concrete guide to the problems 
raised by newer Industrial areas. It showed 
from the experience of the Textron Co,: 

1 Take-home pay of northern workers was 
10 percent more than in the South. Yet 
Carolina employees produced from 25 to 100 
percent more yards and pounds per hour 
than many of the northern workers. 

2. The Illegality of the three-shift system 
In New England (at least In parts of It) 
raises costs there because overhead costs per 
unit of output are much higher where only 
one or two shifts are employed. 

3. Power coats averaged 7 1 cents per kllo- 
watt-hour in four mills In South and North 
Carolina against 12 4 cents in Nashua, N. H., 
and 17 cents in ManvUle, R. I. 

4. Freight differential for raw cotton favors 
the South against Nashua by 62 cents per 
htmdred pounds. 

6. Property taxes on inventories, plant, 
buildings, and machinery average 48 cents 
a spindle In five Carolina plants and 82 53 
a spindle in Nashua. 

It is quite obvious what happens to many 
lndu.strlea when they see better prospects 
In newer areas. Capital and management 
move into the area where other resources 
are plentiful and cheap. 

This migration is unfortunate only In the 
sense that It brings severe problems of re¬ 
adjustment fur the areas losing plants. Our 
theory of international or Interregional trade 
tells us that the losing areas will soon con¬ 
centrate on other Industries where high labor 
costs are not a serious deterrent: that la, 
where high wages are more than offset by 
high productivity. 

But unfortunately the adjustment is slow. 
Workers out of Jobs refuse to leave their 
home towns and abandon their acquired 
skills. An interim period of unemployment 
then depresses wages, as has happened In 
New England in the last generation. 

There Is still another important adjust¬ 
ment that takes place. Workers, as well as 
capital and labor, tend to migrate. But the 
migration Is not from North to South, but 
rather from South to North and Northeast 
to West. The explanation of these move¬ 
ments is that Incomes are still low In the 
South. As capital moves to the South and 
labor moves out, the net effect Is for wages 
in the South to rise toward those of the 
North. 

The diagnosis of relative economic decline 
In older areas la relatively simple. What of 
the therapy? Economic geriatrics, like re¬ 
gional economics, is an unplowed field. 

Obviously the simplest maxim Is that the 
older regions mu~t meet the competition of 


ambitious, vigorous, aggressive youth, fxUl of 
new Ideas and unencumbered by orthodoxy. 

In adjusting wage rates and workloads, in 
accelerating management, in scrapping old 
plants and equipment, in sparing Industry 
excessive taxloads and wasteful public spend¬ 
ing, in seeking cheap power. In adapting fac¬ 
tories and products to the vagaries of the 
markets, In demanding a fair share of Fed¬ 
eral bounties which reduce costs and ex¬ 
pand markets—In all of these, the older re¬ 
gions need to advance. 

The argument Is not that the older areas 
will thus be able to hold on to all their estab¬ 
lished Industries. Far from It. New England, 
for example, will continue to lose in textiles; 
and the apparel industry, which Is strong In 
Now York, will continue to grow in other 
regions, and in part at the expense of New 
York. All that we suggest here is that pro¬ 
tectionist devices—tariffs, subsidies, pre¬ 
ferred buying by the public agencies—be 
enlisted only to lighten the transition for the 
towns or regions largely dependent on the 
declining industries. 

Of greatest Importance is the preparation 
of a census of Industries for the older re¬ 
gions. What Is needed is a priority list of 
industries based on the special advantage of 
the regions inherent in their wage rates and 
cost structure—and .suggested by the avail¬ 
ability of labor, by proximity to markets and 
raw materials, and by the changing spend¬ 
ing pattern of the average consumer. 

We can relate this analysis to the report 
recently released of the Committee on the 
New Elngland Economy appointed by the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, of 
which the writer was a member. 

What are the economic difficulties of New 
England? An unfortunate dependence on 
Industries which tend to decline in the Na¬ 
tion’s economy and which ea.slly migrate— 
c g. shoes and textiles; serious lacks in raw 
materials which deprive the area ol access 
to Important new industries. Inflexibility and 
often obtu.sene8s on the part of large seg¬ 
ments of labor and management; resulting 
high costa of labor and capital; the market 
disadvantage of being perched up on a cor¬ 
ner of the Nation; cic'^ent standards of work¬ 
ing conditions and social security not 
matched by the South—these are the major 
causes of maladjustment. The minor ones 
are high power costs, a less than perfect tax 
structure, lack of community action, hubtil- 
ity to Federal Government 

Yet with all of that. New England’s record 
over the years has been remarkable The 
miracle la that southern New England, with 
an area of 12,000 square miles and u pop¬ 
ulation of 7.5 mulleins, with virtually no 
natural resources. Is one of the leading man¬ 
ufacturing "nations” in the world, with a 
total output for the whole region of 
$7,000,000,000 In manufactured goods and 
$14,000,000,000 in aU. 

In summary, older regions tend to decline 
absolutely in periods of depression and even 
at times In prosperous periods; but In a 
growing dynamic economy the decline Is 
likely to be relative. 

These areas can soften the blow; they can 
accelerate movements of population from the 
depressed areas and industries into these 
areas, they can stimulate Industries for 
which their experience and advantages fit 
them, particularly v'ith a view to establish¬ 
ing diversified industries; but above all, they 
must compete with the newer areas on a 
cost basis. That means minimum tax rates, 
given social objectives, cheap power, a fair 
share of Federal aid, wage rates adjusted to 
productivity, modern capital and manage¬ 
ment, effective use of research facilities and 
skillful uses of subsidies to attract indus¬ 
tries as an offset to their use by newer 
areas. 


InYentioni^Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30 .1951 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, 1 heard 
the radio address delivered by Col. Rob¬ 
ert R. McCormick, editor and publisher 
of the Chicago Tribune, a few nights ago 
over the Mutual network. His address 
was entitled “Inventions, Part n.” On 
a previous occasion I inserted into the 
Congressional Record an address deliv¬ 
ered by the same speaker entitled “In¬ 
ventions, Part 1.” The remarks that I 
made at that time as disclosed by the 
Record were prompted by the impres¬ 
sions that this important address made 
upon me especially with reference to its 
factual and historical value. 

The second address is as fully enlight¬ 
ening and interesting as the first one 
delivered by Colonel McCormick. Part 
n on Inventions discloses a painstaking 
and careful study and research of the 
records of progress made by the people 
of the United States within a period of 
less than two centuries. No other na¬ 
tion on earth has ever come near or 
been remotely equal to what America’s 
free thought and enterprise have accom¬ 
plished in that short span of time. I 
congratulate Colonel McCormick on his 
forthright and sound position that he 
has taken in regard to making known to 
the people of America the facts about 
yrhat made American great and at the 
same time alert the conscience of the 
American people to the necessity of 
keeping America free and unfettered by 
socialism and similar philosophies in or¬ 
der that this march of progress may 
continue. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include there¬ 
in an address delivered by Col. Robert 
R McCormick entitled "Inventions, 
rmt II.’’ The radio address follows: 

Inventions—Part II 
(By Col, Robert R McCormick) 

Last week I named a great many Inven¬ 
tions that have been made since the Revolu¬ 
tionary War. Tonight let us see how they 
were made available to the public. 

Franklin did not manufacture his Inven¬ 
tions. His bifocal spectacles were available 
to opticians and his lightning rods to wire 
makers The former never did get Into mass 
production, the latter, not until many years 
afterward 

Before Witney, muskets and rifles and 
fowling pieces were largely noade by Indi¬ 
viduals. just as Paul Revere made the spikes 
for the Constitution In his own shop. Whit¬ 
ney built cotton gins and afterward had a 
musket factory. He never became a great 
capitalist. 

One is surprised, I think, to learn that the 
capitalist bankers of 100 years ago all began 
as clothing merchants; then, on second 
thought, one is not surprise, because the 
clothing industry had existed Indefinitely be¬ 
fore the post-Bevolutlonary inventions; the 
cotton gin and the power loom were among 
the first of them, and the money, of course, 
was there. Clothing Is still a great industry. 
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IncliKtlng weaving, elotbes making, wholesale 
and retail merchandising Many of the great 
names of finance were and are merchan¬ 
disers, among them Field, Macy, Olmbel. 
Wood, and Wanamaker. 

The first great American capitalist was 
George Peabody, originally a merchant. He 
took Into partnership with him Junius Mor¬ 
gan. They were extremely successful in get¬ 
ting money from London, the financial center 
of the world, and investing it In the United 
States, the growing country of the world. 
John Plerpont Morgan, the son of Junius 
Morgan, moved to New York, made a part¬ 
nership with Anthony J. Drexel, and be¬ 
came the chief financier of the world 

Oliver, Deere, and the McCormicks had 
factories to manufacture their inventions. 
E}eerlng acquired the Marsh factory at Plano. 
Ill., and moved it to Chicago and became a 
prime competitor, until 1902, when through 
the services of J. P. Morgan & Co . the Inter¬ 
national Harvester Co. was formed of the two 
big companies and a number of other manu¬ 
facturers, some of them foreign. 

The western migration called for many 
wagons, of which the Conestoga was the first. 
Immigrants reached Chicago by boat or by 
rail and bought wagons here made by the 
Weber Wagon Works, Studebaker Bros., the 
Bchuttler Wagon Works, C. P. Kimball & 
Co., and others. Buggies were made by 
B. ewster. Broughams and landaus were 
largely Imported from France. The Weber 
Wagon Works was sold to the International 
Harvester Co. Brewster tried to compete 
in the manufacture of automobile bodies 
but was unable to do so. The Studebaker 
factory ttirned to the manufacture of auto¬ 
mobiles, but not under the ownership of the 
Studebakers 

Morse's Inventions were the telegraph and 
the Morse code, which has been succeeded 
by the printer. Morse licensed dillerent peo¬ 
ple to make the transmitters and receivers, 
which led first to a number of telegraph com¬ 
panies which, through combinations and 
iullures, have been reduced to Western Union 
In this country, whoso service is atrocious. 
There are still 8 major cable and 14 principal 
wireless companies. Including Press Wire¬ 
less, owned by six American newspapers. 

Alexander Graham Bell Invented the tele¬ 
phone. At first there were many telephone 
companies in the United States. They have 
been combined Into the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co, whose service is beyond 
praise English and French telephones— 
government-operated—are wretched, but the 
French originated the cradle phone of today. 

Marconi's Invention led to the Marconi 
Co., with which Lloyd George was scandal¬ 
ously connected and was, In turn, taken over 
by the British post ofttce. In this country It 
was operated by the Radio Corp. of America. 

Lee De Forest Invented radio. Radio sta¬ 
tions sprang up all over the world Instead 
of his awarding licenses, socialist Influences 
put the awarding of wave lengths under a 
Government commission. Wave lengths have 
been allotted largely by seniority but with 
some political corruption. The administra¬ 
tion shakes them down for free time at will. 
Radio stations have been combined In tbe 
radio networks, as have television stations. 
A form of radio known as FM, although giv¬ 
ing a slightly better tone, has never become 
competitive in the Leld. 

The early settlers went down the Ohio 
River and its tributaries in flat boats pro¬ 
pelled by the current. Some transportation 
was carried In bateaux, which went down 
with the current and were poled and pulled 
up. Lincoln, as a young man, worked in one 
of these boats. Steamboats began on the 
Hudson and then were built for the Mlssls- 
alppl, generally at Pittsburgh. 

It Is to be noted that the Annapolis Con¬ 
vention, which led to our Constitution, orig¬ 
inally met to build a canal up the Potomac 
River. The rivers and canals were public 


ways; tbe only capital needed was for the 
boats themselves. They could freely pass 
each other in the same or opposite directions. 
For that reason no great steamboat com¬ 
panies were organized, boats being owned by 
Individuals, by Individual companies, and In 
small fleets. We bear of tbe names of in¬ 
dividual heroes like Jim Bludso, or individ¬ 
ual boats like the ‘Movastar. the Prairie 
Belle, and the Robert E. Lee • • • and 

the same was generally true of the Great 
Lakes, both of sailing vessels and steamships, 
such as the Walk-^on-the-Water. The big 
fleets of ships now In use are not common 
carriers but the property of manufacturing 
companies, such as the steel companies. 

The development of Iron and steel, of 
course, is mostly associated with Andrew 
Carnegie, who knew little of steel but used 
the knowledge of others, but his holdings 
were taken over by J. P. Morgan when he 
formed the United States Steel Co. 

Among other members of the combine was 
the American Steel & Wire Co., of which 
John W. Oates was president Morgan had 
been given a power of attorney to name the 
first board of directors. Gates read the list 
In the newspaper and finding his name was 
missing, called on Morgan in a great rage 

“Oh, Mr, Gates." said Morgan coldly, "the 
men who are organizing this corporation 
have decided to offer you and your friends a 
price for your interest in the American Steel 
& Wire Co You may accept It or reject it, 
as you see fit. It will be Impossible for you 
to enter the directorate of this corporation 
or to take active part in the management 
of the company. You have made your own 
reputation, Mr. Gates. We are not respon¬ 
sible lor it " 

“My reputation is as good as yours," Gates 
replied hotly. “I do nothing worse than you 
do. only you do it behind closed doors.'* 

“That. Mr Gates," said Morgan, "1 b what 
doors are for ” 

Other great steel companies, as of our day, 
are the Inland Steel Co, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
M A Hanna & Co, the Colorado Steel & 
Iron Co. and the Tennessee Coal. Iron, & 
Railroad Co 

The first railroad In this country was the 
Baltimore & Ohio Charles Carroll of Cariol- 
ton. a signer of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. was Its leading organizer 

The characteristic of railroads, the private 
right-of-way. created complexities in trains 
passing each other, which prevented more 
than one agency operating on the rnilroaci 
In all cases, the locomotives belong to the 
railroad, but some of the cars have belonged 
to other owners As all our railroads soon 
became of standard gage, cars of one rail¬ 
road could be used over others, a great con¬ 
venience with the change of seasons. 

The great names of railroad builders were: 
Vanderbilt, who started as a ferry operator, 
then a steamship owner, one of his de¬ 
scendants produced the Paclflctype locomo¬ 
tive; A J Cassett, of the Pennsylvania sys¬ 
tem; James J. Hill, of Great Northern The 
greatest accomplishment, of course, was 
building the Union Paclttc to the coast. In 
connection with this was the Credit Mubllier 
scandal, which seems to have been a per¬ 
fectly proper transaction, misunderstood and 
misrepresented at the time 

Minor magnates were Jay Gould of evil 
reputation. Collls P Huntln^on. and Russell 
Sage The last bore the reputation of a 
m,iser and became the butt ot a popular 
song: 

“Now I am the pet, you bet, of the bankers 
end brokers and all that set, 

The Idol of the little boys that sit up In 
the gallery. 

When, in my diamonds I appear, 1 look like 
a beautiful chandelier, 

And Russell Sage would fall dead If he 
had to pay my salary." 

It is an extraordinary thing about these 
railroad financiers that, with one or two 


exceptions, they knew little about railroads, 
using equipment Invented and built by oth¬ 
ers and employing engineers mostly from 
West Point. 

E. H. Harrlman, father of the present-day 
politician, became Interested in tbe Illinois 
Central with Stuyvesant Fish. Theie are 
different published accounts over the reasons 
for their quarrel, but the one gossiped about 
at the time was that Mrs. Pish, a society 
leader In New York, snubbed Mrs. Harrlman. 

Many railroads wore not properly laid out. 
Some of them were unduly lengthened to 
get more Government grants Harrlman 
was tbe only one of the financiers who be¬ 
came a railroad expert. He shortened lines 
under his control, notably the Union Pacific, 
which he built across Salt Lake to avoid going 
around It. 

At the lime he was stricken with his fatal 
Illness, he had announced his ambition to 
increase the gage of railroads from the 
present 4 feet 8Vi Inches, which was stupidly 
borrowed from the old stage coach, to 6 feet. 
After his time, partly due to the negative 
action of the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion, partly due to lack of great leadership, 
railroads have not been able to finance such 
a herculean venture. 

At one time, the Vanderbilt lines operated 
Wagner sleeping cars, but George M. Pullman 
designed much the best sleeping car and, 
operating his own cars, finally secured a 
monopoly in this field. Recently and fool¬ 
ishly. as 1 think, the courts have compelled 
the separation of manufacturing from oper¬ 
ating The cars are now operated by a com¬ 
pany owned by the railroads. 

During the age of steam locomotives, the 
Baldwin Locomotive works of Philadelphia 
was the dominant manufacturer. 

Now that Diesel engines are driving them 
out, the Gexioral Motors Co has become the 
leader In that field. General Motors, com¬ 
posed of 16 companies put together under 
the leadership of William Durant, is the 
largest manufacturer of automobiles and 
automobile trucks The other truck manu¬ 
facturers are Ford, Dodge, International 
Harvester, and Studebaker. The other great 
automobile manufacturers are the Ford Co., 
Chrysler (which absorbed Dodge). Stude¬ 
baker. Packard, Nash, and Hudson. Auto¬ 
mobile and truck manufacturing has become 
the greatest industry In the country, sur- 
pasring the railroads. 

We learned trucking in France during 
World War I, where they had roads suitable 
for trucks. As our own network spread 
across the '•ountry, trucking has become a 
great industry here. In dollars of passen¬ 
gers and material carried, the railroads rank 
first as of 1950, with $9,473,210,788; the 
trucks second, with $4,244,274,069; the air 
lines third, with $405,668,786. 

At the turn of the century, windmills were 
very Important, especially the Aermotor Co„ 
makers of steel windmills. Electric power 
companies and Internal combustion engines 
have pretty well driven thorn out of the field. 
Electric motors have taken the place of sta¬ 
tionary Internal combustion engines. The 
great Inventor became the head of the Edi¬ 
son Manufacturing Co., producing all kinds 
of electrical equipment. Then it became the 
General Electric Co. It formed subsidiuiies 
in Canada, England, and Sweden At one 
time, we bought large, high-voltage motors 
for the Ontario Paper Co. from the Swedish 
General Electric Co. because no other manu- 
lacturer would attempt them. They are still 
running continuously after 40 years. The 
Westlnghouse Co Is the second largest man¬ 
ufacturer of electric machinery, hut there 
are a great many more companies engaged In 
this business 

The figure that loomed largest In the pub¬ 
lic mind, as a multimillionaire and a male¬ 
factor of great wealth, was John D. Rocke¬ 
feller He was not the pioneer In producing 
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oil. but he became the greateat distiller and 
shipper, pertly by the use of railroad rebates. 
It is strange to think that he became a multi¬ 
millionaire when the only use for oil was for 
lubricants and Illumination. He put his ac¬ 
cumulations into banking, steel, and ship¬ 
ping on the Qreat Lakes. The Standard Oil 
Co. was dlssolred by court action. Rocke¬ 
feller began retiring In his fifties, but lived 
to be 98. In his old age, he made a practice 
of giving dimes to almost everyone he met. 
But It Is the face of another unscrupulous 
money maker that Is on the modern dime. 

Whereas Rockefeller once controlled all 
of the production of petroleum products, 
with the great Increase In consumption for 
motive power, we now have 14 big oil com¬ 
panies In the world and over 150 fair sized 
oil companies in the United States, 

It is interesting that the present day 
Rockefeller and Harrlman are New Dealers. 
A son of Thomas Lament, last head of J. 
P. Morgan & Co., and Frederick Vanderbilt 
Field are extreme radicals. 

After the Invention of the airplane, It was 
developed as a military weapon by the 
French. English, and Germans. The Amer¬ 
icans lagged far behind. The Dutch com¬ 
pany, Fokker, during and right after the war 
led the way. 

Ford’s efforts at airplane building were 
unsuccessful, but a young man, Donald 
Douglas, starting on a small loan Indorsed 
by a few buslnesamen In Los Angeles, pro¬ 
duced the Douglas airplane, although the 
Lockheed and the Boeing, after they had 
overcome structural defects, pointed the way 
to the larger ship. The DC-1 was followed 
by the DC-2, 3, 4, 5. 6, and 6B, while the 
Boeing developed into the Stratocruiser and 
the Lockheed into the Constellation. 

Our manufacturers now make the most 
and best planes, military and commercial. 

All these tremendous advances have come 
from our revolution and our Constitution. 
Next week, or the week following. I will 
tell how our future is Jeopardized. 


Wanted: Sponsors for Tanks 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, July ZO, 1951 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an editorial under the 
heading “Wanted: Sponsors for tanks,” 
which appeared in the July 26 edition 
of the Mount Sterling Advocate, pub¬ 
lished at Mount Sterling. Ky. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Wanted; Sponsors for Tanks 

The following editorial was taken from the 
American Press and meets with our whole¬ 
hearted approval. We are reproducing it In 
full and sending a copy of same to Senators 
Underwood and Clements in the hope that 
this Injustice against the press of the Nation 
may be corrected. 

"We wonder what the head of an auto¬ 
mobile manufacturing concern would say if 
he received a letter from the Government 
reading: 

"‘The United States Government would 
like your help in making tanks, but no funds 


have been authorized for this purpose. We 
are enclosing specifications, and hope you 
will be able to produce them as a public 
service, or will find patriotic citizens who 
will sponsor their production.’ 

“Such a request would seem ridiculous, but 
we wonder If there Is any more logic to It 
than to the Government’s requests for free 
'emergency' advertising In newspapers. 

“It costs money to print advertising. Just 
as it does to make tanks. It requires labor. 
It requires materials. And the printing of 
free advertising cuts down on space which 
could otherwise be used for paid advertising. 

"But for some reason, the Government 
departments have singled out newspaper 
publishers as a group which can be called 
upon for special contributions. 

"We think it is high time that this atti¬ 
tude changed. During the last two wars 
publishers have done much more than their 
part to help their country. They will con¬ 
tinue to do so in their news and editorial 
columns any time our Nation faces an emer¬ 
gency. 

"But we think it is time that the expenses 
of war advertising, like any other war costs, 
be shared by all citizens. 

"Publishers, the same as all Americans, are 
paying increased taxes to support our mili¬ 
tary expansion. But it hardly seems fair 
that publishers should be taxed to pay war 
costs of others and at the same time be asked 
to produce the war product they manufac¬ 
ture ff)r free. 

"Until something is done about this we 
know that publishers will go right ahead 
publishing necessary Government messages 
without grumbling. But as the need for 
wartime advertising increases, we hope Fed¬ 
eral legislators will recognize the unfairness 
of this situation and do something to remedy 
it." 


Interest on Defense Bonds Should Not Be 
Taxed 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. July IS, 1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past year we have been hearing reports 
that the American people have been re¬ 
deeming more Government war and 
defense bonds than they are pur¬ 
chasing such bonds. In fact, accord¬ 
ing to Treasury Department reports, the 
amount of series E bonds cashed during 
the 12-month period ended June 30, 
1951, exceeded the sales of new bonds 
by $1,022,000,000. This is the first year, 
since these bonds were originally placed 
on sale to the public exactly 10 years 
ago, that more bonds were cashed in 
than sold during the year. This is a 
situation that should be corrected. 

I do not pretend to know the exact 
cause for this. It could be due to tlic 
steadily rising cost of living during the 
past year or to the post-Korea panic 
buying which resulted in greater re¬ 
demption than sales of defense bonds. 
The following figures, depicting the 
trend in sales and redemptions of series 
B bonds since January 1950, were 


checked and verified with the Treasury 
Department: 


Series E bonds 
[In millions of dollarsl 



Sales 

Rederoiy 

tlons 

mo 

m 

320 

Fpbnmry. 

Muroh...- 

April... 

May. 

June...-. 

July. 

301 

3(4 

m 

m 

207 

318 

270 

224 

800 

27fi 

813 

834 

368 

394 

SoptonilK^r. 

October. 

NovunilM^r. 

Dca-mbcr. 

244 

271 

216 

284 

84H 

860 

318 

360 

Total. 

8,609 

3, 913 

mi 



Jtinuarv. 

m 

448 

TVltriiary. 

272 

362 

March..— 

280 

343 

Aniil... 

2M 

324 

Alay. 

247 

339 

June. 

244 

341 

Total.. 

1,640 

2,157 


Mr. Speaker, I specifically want to call 
attention to the figures for the first 6 
months of 1950, which is the period be¬ 
fore the outbreak ol the conflict in Ko¬ 
rea. During that period, sales amounted 
to $2,036,000,000 and redemptions $1,- 
775.000.000, or $261,000,000 worth of 
bonds more sold than redeemed. 

Now, if you will examine the figures 
for the 6 months after Korea, you will 
find that the trend is in the other di¬ 
rection. During this period only $1,- 
633,000,000 of bonds were sold, while re¬ 
demptions Jumped to $2,138,000,000, or 
$5o5,000,000 worth of bonds more re¬ 
deemed than sold. The same trend also 
has continued in the first 6 months of 
this year when $1,640,000,000 were sold, 
as compared with $2,157,000,000 cashed 
in, or a net outlay of $517,000,000. 

There is, however, an encouraging fea¬ 
ture in this situation. In the month of 
May the first series E bonds, sold 
in 1941, reached maturity. These 
amounted to $110,000,000, which the 
holders of these bonds could collect at 
face value. You will recall that the pub¬ 
lic had been urged to hold these bonds 
for an additional 10 years at the inter¬ 
est rate of 2.9 percent. The effect of 
this offer to the public was therefore 
watched with some anxiety on the part 
of Treasury officials. 

The results were better than expected. 
Only $13,600,000 worth of bonds out of 
the $110,000,000 that matured in May 
were cashed in. In the month of June, 
$89,000,000 worth of bonds matured, of 
which $23,700,000 were cashed; and out 
of $135,000,000 maturing in July, only 
$25,200,000 had been cashed through July 
26. The aggregate for the first 3 months, 
since maturity is in effect, is as follows: 
$334,000,000 worth of bonds matured in 
these 3 months, but only $62,500,000 
worth were cashed—-which is less than 
19 percent of the total. In the months 
and years ahead many more millions of 
dollars worth of bonds sold during the 
war years will mature requiring huge 
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outlays by the Treasury to finance their 
redemption, unless we can find a way to 
persuade the public to continue to hold 
on to them and to purchase new bonds 
as an investment and as a patriotic duty 
in support of our national-defense 
program. 

Besides these two reasons for holding 
on to defense bonds—investment and 
patriotic duty—there is a third and no 
less important reason: Its value in help¬ 
ing to curb inflation. Retention and the 
continued purchase of bonds helps to 
draw off excess consumer purchasing 
power, thereby limiting the impact of 
inflation on our national economy. 

For these reasons, I am introducing a 
bill to exempt from income taxation all 
Interest received by individuals from 
United States savings bonds. I believe 
that some inducmnent should be given 
to those who are desirous of holding on 
to their bonds. I believe also that we 
should offer a good incentive to our peo¬ 
ple to continue to buy more bonds, I 
thizik it is unfair, under the circum¬ 
stances, for a tax to be paid by patriotic 
citizens who voluntarily supported the 
war effort in the past, and who are now 
similarly aiding the defense effort and 
are helping to curb inflation. Passage 
of this bill would unquestionably help to 
reverse the current trend and result in 
new and unprecedented sales of defense 
bonds. 


Report of Subversive Activities by Legion 
of lUiiiois Conmission 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

or CALirORNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES 

Monday, Jvly 30, 1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, and my 
colleagues, under unanimous consent 
heretofore granted, I submit for the in¬ 
formation of every Member of this Con¬ 
gress a report of subversive activities 
made by the Americanism Commission 
of the American Legion, Department of 
Illinois. 

Having been a member of the Select 
Lobby Committee of the Eighty-first 
Congress and a member of the Un- 
American Activities Committee of this 
Eighty-second Congress has perhaps 
made me more aware of some of the 
intolerances, prejudices, and rank injus¬ 
tices perpetrated against people on ac¬ 
count of their race, creed, color, or reli¬ 
gious beliefs. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout the history of 
the American Legion, its membership 
has vigorously fought against the pre¬ 
cepts of totalitarianism by the Commu¬ 
nists, Fascists, or any other totalitarians. 

In its national convention in Miami 
in 1948, the American Legion there 
adopted two resolutions known as Reso¬ 
lutions 264 and 621. Before you note the 
report of subversive activities by the De¬ 
partment of Illinois, American Legion, 


1950,1 wish to have you note the Resolu¬ 
tion 621 by the national convention of 
the Legion at Miami in 1948. It said: 

Resolution 621 

Whereas it has been the policy of the 
American Legion, aa part of its Americanism 
program, to condemn and oppose all forms 
of subversive activities, whether they be 
manifested by an appeal to racial hatreds 
and prejudices or by attempts to divide this 
Nation Into industrial strife by agitating and 
fomenting trouble between capital and labor 
and economic group against economic 
group: and 

Whereas communism is an Ideology, a 
state of mind, a bundle of emotion, which 
has skillfully organized and developed, with 
many secret and conspiratorial aspects, to 
serve where required as a fifth column lor 
the Government of Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas many CJommxmlsts, Communist 
sympathizers, and their fellow travelers are 
reliably reputed to have secured employ¬ 
ment In oonfldential and key positions In 
public office, political and labor organiza¬ 
tions, and particularly in the teaching pro¬ 
fession In our schools and colleges: and 

Whereae subversive organizations and in¬ 
dividuals are continuing their vicious cam¬ 
paigns of propaganda to disunite and divide 
the American people, setting class against 
class, race against race, and creed against 
creed: and 

Whereas these un-American forces are dis¬ 
rupting national unity In these critical post¬ 
war years, when victory on the home front 
and peace in the world are as Important as 
was victory on the battle front; and 

Whereas some form of legitimate demo¬ 
cratic action is necessary as a defense against 
Communist betrayal of our form of govern¬ 
ment and to insure the safety and security 
of our Nation: Now, therefore, be It 

neaolved by the American Leffion in na¬ 
tional convention assembled, That we call 
upon the people of our Nation to oppose this 
threat to American unity and urge our fel¬ 
low citizens of all races, colors, and creeds 
to demonstrate that same spirit of coopera¬ 
tion that was evidenced by our Armed Forces 
on the battle fronts in our fight against ag¬ 
gression. bigotry, and Intolerance, and fight 
every attempt of these un-American forces 
to destroy the fundamental principles of life, 
liberty, justice, and freedom guaranteed by 
our Constitution. 

Having read said Resolution 621.1 call 
your attention to the fact that my mem¬ 
bership on the Un-American Activities 
Committee in this Congress challenges 
not only me but every member of that 
committee to perform official duties 
imder Public Law 601 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, the text of which fol¬ 
lows: 

The Committee on Un-American Activi¬ 
ties, as a whole or by subcommittee. Is au¬ 
thorized to make from time to time Investi¬ 
gations of (1) the extent, character, and 
objects of un-American propaganda activi¬ 
ties in the United States; (11) the diffusion 
within the United States of subversive and 
un-American propaganda that Is instigated 
from foreign countries or of a domestic origin 
and attacks the principle of the form of 
government as guaranteed by our Constitu¬ 
tion; and (ill) all other questions in rela¬ 
tion thereto that would aid Congress in any 
necessary remedial legislation. 

Because subdivision 2, hereinabove 
stated, charged the committee with in¬ 
vestigating ‘‘subversive and un-Ameri¬ 
can propaganda." I was naturally inter¬ 
ested to find out how Mr. Webster defined 


the word "subvert." I quote his defini¬ 
tion: 

To overturn; overthrow: ruin utterly. To 
undermine the morals, allegiance, or faith 
of; corrupt. 

You will see, therefore, that the chal¬ 
lenge of the Un-American Activities 
Committee enters into the field of the 
very foundation of this generation, past 
generations, and future generations. 

Recently a witness before our commit¬ 
tee, who had been an agent of the FBI 
for several years, during which time he 
was definitely assigned to become a mem¬ 
ber of the Communist Party of America 
as an "undercover agent," testified be¬ 
fore us that a Communist in America 
with whom he was personally familiar 
in the cell meeting openly discussed the 
matter of how and where they could 
obtain firearms which they would bear 
against the United States in time of 
anticipated revolt against our constitu¬ 
tional form of government. If this is 
not subversive misconduct, what is It? 
If this is not preparing and planning to 
overthrow the American Government by 
force of arms, then what is it? 

At the Thirty-second Annual National 
Convention of the American Legion at 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 9, 10, 11, 12, 
1950, Resolution No. 404, entitled "Pro¬ 
gram To Alert Our Citizens To Need for 
Tolerance and Unity," was adopted. 
Therefore, the following report of sub¬ 
versive activities by the Department of 
Illinois, American Legion, becomes very 
timely and appropriate. It follows: 
Bepokt on Sttbvxiuizvz Acnvrnxs, American¬ 
ism Commission, Department op Illinois, 

American Legion, 1949-1960 

In the course of the past 30 years, the 
Department of Dllnols and the American 
Legion nationally have sought without sur¬ 
cease through their many programs, and 
in particular the Americanism program, to 
call attention to the threat and danger of 
communism. We have successfully alerted 
the American people to this peril, Also in 
our midst are those hatemongers who wit¬ 
tingly or unwittingly nullify by their 
preachment and actions the moral, mental 
and physical development of our Nation. 
We, as an organization have been quick 
to oppose subversive forces whether coming 
from the extreme right or from the extreme 
left. During the last few years, in our Na¬ 
tional Legion monthly publication, "Trends 
and Developments," the Legion has under¬ 
taken vigorous efforts to counteract Com¬ 
munist activities In the United States, and 
at times has pointed out the dangers of ac¬ 
tivities of those of the extreme right. The 
report submitted here calls attention again 
specifically, to a number of the individuals 
and organizations which continue to create 
unrest in our community by using totali¬ 
tarian propagandic techniques against seg¬ 
ments of our population. Wo, of the Le¬ 
gion are very well aware that even today 
there are too many among us, fanatics, pro¬ 
fessional hate peddlers, and last but not 
least, misguided folk who make it their 
prime object in life to pit race against race, 
creed against creed, and class against class. 
The boys now dying in Korea have no 
tag mark of race, creed or class. The Prot¬ 
estant. Catholic, Jew or Colored are dying- 
are fighting, side by side. Hence, If our 
mandates on this subject are to be given 
the force and effect which we seek to cre¬ 
ate by their adoption. It becomes necessary 
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to wage a relentless and continuing fight 
against such inequities and dangers to our 
Nation's welfare, coming as they do from 
within our borders m well as from without. 
The S.fiOO.OOO Legionnaires must meet in 
the open this growing danger which comes 
from those purveyors of bigotry and hate. 

Hence, the purpose of this report is 
to keep before the Illinois membership 
the long-time stand against Intolerance 
adopted first in 1939, national convention. 
Resolution No. 395 (Americanism report). and 
at the national convention in Boston. Mass., 
in 1940, followed subsequently in 1941 at the 
national convention in Milwaukee, Wls., 
and thereafter reaffirmed In every conven¬ 
tion, including the national convention at 
Philadelphia. Pa., 1949. 

Resolution No. 395, condemnation of sub¬ 
versive propaganda. 1939 National Conven¬ 
tion : 

“Whereas, at the present time subversive 
propaganda of racial, religious and class 
hatred, emanating from alien sources, is 
being circulated within the United States 
for the purpose of fomenting Internal strife 
and dissension, destroying the unity and 
morale of our citizenry, and thereby sapping 
the very foundations of our Nation and 
with an effort to upset peacetime security 
and wartime national defense: Now, there¬ 
fore, be It 

'•Resolved, That the American Legion, In 
Its Twenty-first National Convention, does 
hereby condemn all propaganda dissemi¬ 
nated by any person, publication or organ¬ 
ization, for the purpose of fomenting hatred 
against any group of American citizens on 
account of race, class, or creed, and pro¬ 
claims the same as destructive to the foun¬ 
dation of our Nation, as Inimical to the 
welfare and defense of this Nation; and 
be It further 

'•Resolved, That every member of the 
American Legion shall endeavor, by all means 
within his power, in the several localities 
from whence they come, to foster and pro¬ 
mote every sound measure designed to 
strengthen understanding, tolerance and co¬ 
operation among our citizens of various re¬ 
ligious. racial and nationality backgrounds.'* 
Resolution No. 669, Thirty-first National 
Convention of the American Legion at Phila¬ 
delphia, Fa., August and September 1949 : 

“Whereas the fundamental law of our 
country guarantees to all peoples equal rights 
and equal opportunities and the right to 
worship their God as they see fit; and 
“Whereas It is provided that our laws shall 
be made and enforced by representatives of 
our people chosen under the law to do so; 
and 

“Whereas, membership of the American 
Legion is made up of those who served our 
country in time of great national stress, 
without distinction as to race, color, creed 
or class; Be it 

"Hcaolved, that the American Legion as¬ 
sembled In national convention in Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa.. August 29. 30, 31 and 

September 1, 1949, consider any Individual 
group or Individuals or organizations which 
create or foster racial, religious, or class strife 
among our people, or which take Into their 
own hands the enforcement of law, deter¬ 
mination of guilt or Infliction of punish¬ 
ment to be un-American, a menace to our 
liberties and destructive to our fundamental 
law; and be It further 
"Resolved, That we consider such action by 
any individual groups or organizations to be 
Inconsistent with the ideals and purposes of 
the American Legion." 

If we act upon these resolutions as we 
must, then the problem of intolerance will 
be substantially cleared up and resolved. 

In setting forth this report we are asking 
every legionnaire in Illinois to recognize the 


need of doing something individually and 
collectively to stamp out this scourge of 
prejudice and intolemnce. 

The Department of Illinois Invites you to 
study this report carefully and well, believ¬ 
ing firmly that this subject is of the utmost 
importance to the unity and well-being of 
every American who believes in maintaining 
America American. 

OEBALS L. K. SMITH, ST. LODIS, MO., CHRISTUN 
NATIONALIST CBUSADS, PATSXOTZC TRACT 80- 
CIETT 

In each of our previous reports, consider¬ 
able attention has been given to publishing 
and setting forth the un-American activi¬ 
ties of Gerald L. K. Smith. For many years, 
Smith has been successful In securing sub¬ 
stantial sums of money from gullible Ameri¬ 
cans. We again wish to alert all of our 
members and their families to the contin¬ 
ued threat to American unity that Smith 
and his followers present. Continuing his 
1960 campaign, both in his literature and 
public appearances, he has reached a degree 
of hostility unparalleled in the past. Space 
does not permit quotations to support our 
position. Nevertheless, we state without 
fear of contradiction that ail for which Ger¬ 
ald L. K. Smith stands is contrary to the 
spirit of the preamble of the American 
Legion. 

OEOROE W. ARMSTRONG, TORT WORTH, TEX., THK 
JUDGE ARMSTRONG FOUNDATION 
These are the words of George W. Arm¬ 
strong, published on January 30. 1950: 

“I am superior by blood and inheritance 
to any and every man of African and Asiatic 
ancestry. The Anglo-Saxon race Is superior 
to every other race. We are God's chosen 
people We have created this Christian civ¬ 
ilization which we enjoy and have created 
this Christian government without the help 
of Jews or Negroes. If that is bigotry, then 
I am a bigot, but I regard It as pride of 
blood and ancestry." 

Criticized by the Legion In 1949, Armstrong 
gave added proof of his hate-mongerIng rec¬ 
ord when ill October of 1949 he offered a 
huge grant of $50,000,000 to Jefferson Mili¬ 
tary College in Mississippi on condition that 
it would teach the doctrine of white su¬ 
premacy. When the American press revealed 
Armstrong's long and repulsive record of 
anti-Negro and anti-Semitic activities, Jef¬ 
ferson Military College refused his un-AmerJ 
lean offer. 

THE KU KLUX KLAN 

Many of our Southern States continue to 
suffer the outrageous activities of different 
Klan groups. Whether it bo the Association 
of Georgia Klans, the Association of Carolina 
Klans, the Northern and Southern Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan in Florida, or any other 
fancy title, these proponents of bigotry and 
prejudice, with their “grand dragons," “im¬ 
perial wizards." and “emperors," must be ex¬ 
posed and opposed by all right-thinking 
Americans. An alleged campaign to promote 
Americanism and combat communism 
proves to be a fraud when evil men don 
robes and masks, assume the duties of po¬ 
lice officers and Judges, create terror by un¬ 
lawful demonstrations and cross burnings, 
flog and lynch Innocent victims, and attempt 
to divide American groups with a campaign 
of racial and religious antagonisms. 

It is a source of encouragement to note 
that a growing number of southern com¬ 
munities have attempted to cope with this 
problem through the passage of legislation 
seeking to unmask the hooded order and 
prohibit cross burnings. Other communities 
should be encouraged to take similar steps. 

For years national commanders of the Le¬ 
gion have cried out against this organiza¬ 
tion, and numerous convention mandates 
have been adopted strongly opposed to the 


nefarious workings of the Klan. Our Legion 
posts will Join with other civic-minded or¬ 
ganizations In alerting our people to the 
un-American character of these hooded 
Klan groups. 

JOSEPH BEAUBARNAIS, CHICAGO, ILL., WHITE 
CIRCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 

A Pled Piper has struck up a tune in 
Chicago. The banner he wears carries the 
slogan, “White Supremacy.” That's what 
the Chicago Dally News had to say about 
the White Circle League of America. Inc., 
which boldly sprang up in Chicago in 1949. 
Promoted by one Joseph Beauharnais, this 
outfit began to circulate Inflammatory and 
highly prejudicial literature seeking to "wake 
the white population of Chicago." De¬ 
nounced by a municipal court Judge as "a 
racket for financial gain," this group in 
Chicago sought members at a dollar a head. 
Although plainly a racket, a number of peo¬ 
ple have contributed to the race-baiting pro¬ 
gram of this hate organization. Brought 
into court in May of 1960. Beauharnais was 
fined $200 for circulating defamatory litera¬ 
ture. 

Thereafter, the attorney general of Illi¬ 
nois filed a proceeding to dissolve this group 
as an Illinois corporation. On June 29. 
the Circuit Court of Cook County ruled that 
the corporate charter be revoked. Quick to 
act, legionnaires in Chicago and in Illinois 
contributed to the exposing of this organi¬ 
zation. 

MERWIN K. HART, NEW YORK CITT, NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC COUNCIL 

Last year In our report, we presented Mer- 
wln K. Hart, of the National Economic 
Council, as a hate propagandist. Hart's 
group had been denounced earlier by “Amer¬ 
ica,” nationally known periodical, In the 
following fashion: 

“Those who reason In the manner of the 
National Economic Council are, whether 
they know it or not, selling out to the 
Communist Party." 

In February 1950, Plain Talk, well-known 
for its vigorous opposition to communism, 
saw fit to publish the following about Hart: 

"The role played by Mr. Hart, founder 
and president of the National Economic 
Council, Inc., may be Justly described as 
that of a Trojan horse * • • Mr. Hart 

brings to the noble cause of freedom the di¬ 
sease-carrying elements of hate and civil 
strife. He unwittingly serves the common 
enemy and furthers the divisive and wreck¬ 
ing operations of Stalin's fifth column." 

Hart injects autl-semitism into his news¬ 
letters which speak for themselves on this 
point by hammering against a so-called 
Zionist menace and a plot to destroy the 
Christian religion. Discussing this Issue in 
his Economic Council Letter, of Decem¬ 
ber 15. 1949. Hart states: 

“For these Zionists, descendants—some of 
them—of David's compatriots, having en¬ 
joyed the fat of the fairest land on earth, 
are today conspiring to take everything into 
their own hands. They are pursuing a 
policy, nationally and internationally, that 
threatens the traditional religion and the 
way of life of all America. 

“And as Americans awaken to what is 
happening, they will arise and say to the 
Zionist, ‘Thou are the man.' For because 
of their overbearing greed and their recent 
and present willingness to Involve this 
country In every kind of evil, they are the 
No. 1 enemy of American liberty and the 
Christian church. They are the outstand¬ 
ing cause of the dire troubles facing Ameri¬ 
cans today." 

As this report Is being prepared, Hart is 
being questioned by the Select Committee 
on Lobbying Activities of the United States 
House of Representatives as to his lobbying 
techniques end methods of raising funds. 
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In our report last year we expressed our 
views relative to Mr. Kamp and his organi¬ 
sation. On June IS, 1950, the chairman of 
the Select Committee on Lobbying Activi¬ 
ties of the Rouse of Representatives, Repre¬ 
sentative Fsamk Buchanan, of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, referred to Joseph P. Kamp, of the Con¬ 
stitutional Educational League, as one of 
the leaders of a very vicious hate lobby, and 
described Kamp as the author of rather 
scurrilous literature. 

On June Id, 1950, Kamp started to serve a 
sentence of 4 months In Jail for having re- 
fxised to reveal the names of his contribu¬ 
tors to a House committee Investigating 
campaign expenditures in 1844. 

Since 1087 Kamp has been the executive 
vice chairman of the Comtltutlonal Educa¬ 
tional League, whose main activity Is pam¬ 
phleteering. In his accusations of Commu¬ 
nist infiltration, Kamp has been making Ir¬ 
responsible charges against responsible and 
respected groups and Individuals. 

He, too. like Merwin K. Hart. Is under 
questioning before the Select Committee on 
Lobbying Activities of the Hoxise of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

OXSALD B. WXNROD, WICHITA, KANS. 

Nazism represents life, happiness, and 
prosperity. The Roman Catholic Church is 
the scarlet woman of Babylon. Mussolini 
is an Intellectual giant. International Jew¬ 
ry has always furnished the financial moti¬ 
vation for communism. 

These have been the amazing views of 
Gerald B. Wlnrod, bigoted preacher of Wich¬ 
ita, Kans. In operation for many years, 
Wlnrod's propaganda venture consists of a 
unique dissemination of religion Injected 
with plenty of prejudice. Wlnrod publishes 
the Defender magazine, which has a 
claimed circulation of 77.000 copies. This 
Is supplemented by leaflets and pamphlets, 
many written by Wlnrod. others by figures 
active In the hate movement. 

HARVET H. SPRINGER, ENGLEWOOD, COLO., PROT¬ 
ESTANT INFORMATirN BIHISAU 

Known as Denver's cowboy preacher, 
Harvey Springer Is one of a small number of 
dissident preachers who distort Christianity, 
spreading a campaign of hate against the 
Catholics and responsible groups In the Prot¬ 
estant Church. Pastor of the Englewood, 
Colo.. Baptist Tabernacle, Springer has 
gained a substantial following in the Colo¬ 
rado area enabling him to engage In wide¬ 
spread literature distribution, radio sermons, 
and periodic junkets to various parts of the 
country. During the past year he has con¬ 
centrated his propaganda efforts In a so- 
called campaign to Tell the Truth About the 
Catholics. His publication, the Western 
Voice, and literature and tracts distributed 
by his Protestant Information Bureau have 
charged the Catholics with every imaginable 
sin, supported by unfounded facts and com¬ 
plete distortions of religious writings. A 
tract, entitled "Why I Am a Protestant," 
charges that: 

"The greatest threat In America and the 
loss of our liberties will not come with the 
red horse (communism), but it will come 
through Catholicism." 

An examination of some of his other antl- 
Cathollc writings, such as The Judgment of 
the Great Whore and The Harlot Woman on 
the Scarlet Beast, Illustrates the extent to 
which this man has violated Christian ethics 
and principles. 

WILLIAM L. BLESSING, DENVER. COLO., HOUSE OF 
PRATER rOB AL’ PEOPLE 

Par less successful than Harvey Springer, 
William L. Blessing Is another example of 
the small band of preachers In America who 


attempt to build up a following and pres¬ 
tige by a continuous and vitriolic attack 
against the Catholic Church, the Jewish 
people, and libera! leaders and organizations 
in our country. Blessing, who take pride In 
his one-time membership In the Ku Klux 
Rian, minces no words in his sermons and 
writings, in lashing out Indiscriminately 
against all the groups he opposes. In his 
November 18. 1949, Issue of Showers of Bless¬ 
ing, he warned his readers to: 

"Keep on the alert and guard our Republic 
of the United States of America against 
papal fascism, Jewish communism, and every 
other foreign Ideology." 

WESLET SWIFT, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., GREAT PYRA¬ 
MID CLUB, ANGLO-SAXON CHRISTIAN CONGRE¬ 
GATION 

According to Wesley Swift, the Catholic 
Church does not represent "white Christian 
people." On Tune 2, 1950, Swift exclaimed 
before a Los Angeles gathering: 

"I am going to recommend some candi¬ 
dates who should be elected, for they are 
with lu 100 percent. You may say. how 
come a preacher Is in politics. I am not In 
politics, but the Catholic Church and the 
Jew synagogue can tell you whom to vote 
for. so why not me. who represents the white 
Christian people?" 

Our legionnaires will want to know Just 
who this Wesley Swift is. Wesley Swift 
modestly describes himself as "reverend" and 
"doctor.” He Is not affiliated with any of the 
major churches. Although at one time be 
claimed the connection, he never was nor is 
he now connected with the Methodist 
Church. 

In California in 1846, Swift prided him¬ 
self In the questionable honor of being 
Gerald L. K. Smith's chief bodyguard. There¬ 
after, Swift became an organizer for the 
Ku Klux Klan, an organization which the 
American Legion has opposed for many 
years. Not satisfied with the financial re¬ 
turn in these efforts. Swift formed bis own 
enterprises. Including the Great Pyramid 
Club and the Anglo-Saxon Christian Con¬ 
gregation. Unfortunately, many well-moti¬ 
vated people have been duped Into contrib¬ 
uting substantial financial aid to these 
ventures. 

ROBERT H. WILLIAMS, SANTA ANA, CALIF. 

Wo reported lost year on Mr. Williams. 
This year at a time when harmony in our 
Armed Forces is so desperately needed, 
Robert H. Williams goes so far as to extend 
his professional bate activities to a former 
key figure in Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
European Command, Gen. Mark Clark. In 
his Williams Intelligence Summary, of 
September 1949, for example, an attempt Is 
made to smear General Clark in the following 
manner: 

"The world Jewish community had cause 
to be proud last week when one of its mem¬ 
bers, Gen Mark Clark, was promoted from 
command of the Sixth Army to command of 
the entire Army Field Forces of this gentile 
republic,” 

Thereafter, in March of 1950, Williams 
contended: 

"In case of war, America will suffer an ab¬ 
solute dictatorship. Armies are traditionally 
pro-gentile, but there Is a tense power strug¬ 
gle going on for complete control of the 
United States military forces. It has not yet 
succeeded. If Jewish extremists get com¬ 
plete control, the worst will happen here, as 
It did in Russia. Millions of the more cap¬ 
able gentiles will bo destroyed (as fascists, 
capitalists. anti-Semites, enemies of man¬ 
kind.)" 

FOREST C. SAMMONS. HUNTINGTON, W. VA., WEST 
VIRGINIA ANTI-SOVIET LEAGUE 

A comparative newcomer In the field of 
hate mon goring, Forest C. Sammons is a 


follower of Gerald L. K. Smith and State 
director of Smith’s Christian Nationalist 
Crusade, in West Virginia. Sammons de¬ 
livered an un-American speech at the 
Christian Nationalist Crtuade convention in 
St. Louis, in September 1949. Shortly after¬ 
ward, be formed his own organization, the 
West Virginia Anti-Soviet League. Its 
primary function to date has been the dis¬ 
semination of bate pamphlets which have 
been mailed to State governors, Congress¬ 
men. and a selected list of West Virginia 
professional men. One pamphlet is an Open 
Letter to Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson on 
the Cause and Cure of Communism and 
Anti-Semitism. Typical of Ite contents Is 
the following false statement: 

"Jewish political Zionists and the leaders 
of organized world Jewry are the Godfathers 
of Communism and Sovietism." 

OTHER HATE PUBLICATIONS 

In addition to a number of publications 
already mentioned. In order that our Legion 
posts throughout Illinois may be alerted to 
the names of the many publications and 
periodicals which promote prejudice and di¬ 
vide the American people, we now list in 
this report an additional number of others 
representing similar views. Although a few 
In this list are presently inactive, wc feel 
that our Legionnaires should be fully advised 
of these facts. 

America Speaks, Beacon Light Herald, 
William Kullgrcn, Atascadero, Calif. 

The Broom, C. Leon deAryan, San Diego, 
Calif. 

X-Ray, Court Asher. Muncle, Ind. 

American Digest, Dewey Taft, Wichita, 
Kans. 

Destiny, Howard B. Rand. Haverhill, Mass. 

The Eleventh Hour, Lawrence Reilly, De¬ 
troit, Mich. 

Bible News Plashes, William D. Hlrrstrom, 
Faribault, Minn. 

Sunshine News, Luke Rader, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Truth and Liberty, C O Stadsklev, Min¬ 
neapolis, Minn. 

Common Sense, Conde McOlnley. Union, 
N J. 

Dayton Independent. A. O. Sllvey. Dayton. 
Ohio. 

Ohio Pioneer, H. W. Binegar, Dayton, Ohio, 

The Free Press, Syd Pierce, Redmond. Oreg. 

American Commentator, Stephen Nenoff, 
Cedar City. Utah. 

The Individualist, Guy C. Stephens. Dan¬ 
ville, Va. 

' CONCLUSIONS 

1. A prop'r evaluation of the subversive 
activities described in this report discloses 
the grave threats to the concept of lha 
American Government and the American 
way of life. There are no greater dangers 
to American unity and welfare than the per¬ 
versions of communism and fascism as mani¬ 
fested In open daylight in our country today. 
We must realize more than ever that vigi¬ 
lance only Is the price of liberty. These sin¬ 
ister un-American forces, designed to divide 
and to disrupt America, must bo met ener¬ 
getically everywhere, lest we pay the grim 
penalties of disunity and the loss of freedom. 

2. The membership of the American Legion 
must stand strong and united against all 
un-American activities, communism, fascism, 
socialism, hate-mongerlng, discrimination, 
and traitorous propaganda. 

8. Every Legionnaire charged to carry out 
Americanism activities finally should make It 
his duty to make the findings of the Legion's 
hate-mongering and un-American reports 
available to every member of the post for 
study and action. 

RECOMMENDATIONB 

1. Too many appointments at random of 
post and clirtilct Americanism chairmen are 
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made without consideration ot the Impor¬ 
tance of this work. Our Americanism pro¬ 
gram Is a live one and constantly in opera¬ 
tion. It needs chairmen who are Interested 
and will work, 

2. Know the Amercanlsm programs of the 
American Legion, National, State, and local. 
Our program is the source end knowledge of 
Amercanlsm. 

S. Do not remain silent but challenge those 
who attack the American system by Instruct¬ 
ing them in Its principles. This means 
knowledge of our history, the Constitution 
of the United States, and Illinois, a study of 
present-day problems, and Intelligent sug¬ 
gestions for their solution based on Amer¬ 
ican principles and standards. 

4. Keep an Interest in the schools and pay 
them frequent visits. Service them by pro¬ 
viding speakers, medal awards, and support¬ 
ing the principal and tcr.chers In their school 
activities, as well as suggesting tactfully 
helpful hints on their Improvement. 

5. Study reports on hate-mongerlng groups 
and Individuals who create religious and 
racial Issues. They create disunity and chaos 
in our social, political, and Industrial fabric. 
Most of those, you will And, are individuals 
Interested In private gain who prostitute 
themselves and their small abilities upon an 
altar of greed and avarice. Under the pre¬ 
text of fighting communism or other sub¬ 
versive octivltie.'!, they attack certain groups 
of our citizenry In order to give vent to their 
hate and their spleen, at the same time pick¬ 
ing up a few paltry dollars, oftentimes from 
those whom, though they can ill afford the 
money, are whipped up to a state of fanati¬ 
cism which blinds their reason and thinking. 

The Illinois department through its Amer¬ 
icanism Commission has made a study of 
these groups and individuals and has at¬ 
tacked their alien philosophies which they 
express under the guise of Americanism, but 
which are in truth and in fact encouraging 
chaos and disunity among us. They feed 
their hate upon the particular groups and 
Individuals whom they dislike and seek to 
destroy. They are a distinct threat to the 
preservation of our governmental establish¬ 
ment and to our Republic. 

Almost everyone who joins the American 
Legion seeks to be a good Legionnaire. There 
are those who carry their share of the work. 
However, there are those who shirk from 
responsibility This number is large There¬ 
fore, we must extend a special Invitation to 
these comrades to take up the fight and 
battle for America and Americanism In rela¬ 
tion to its fight against un-American Isms. 
To those who may not know it, the American 
Legion has reached the pinnacles of its el- 
forts In alerting the American people to the 
dangers of communism. This has taken 
many years, and no longer is there apathy 
and lethargic thinking among the American 
people on the dangers of communism. There 
were those even in our ranks who faltered, 
but we carried on the fight, and today, we 
find the Nation standing strong in its deter¬ 
mination to rid the country of those unpa¬ 
triotic and alien-minded American citizens 
and foreign agents who lurk in the back 
shadows of unrest, chaos, and treason. 

Divine providence continued to be good 
to America by providing it with His heap¬ 
ing bounty. He has nurtured and guided 
America through its dark days And It is 
He who has inspired the American Legion to 
carry on its Americanism work In order that 
an enduring peace may be obtained and that 
America may march forward to meet its ulti¬ 
mate destiny provided by His omnipotence. 

Euliodor M. Libonati, 
Cfiairman, Americanism Commis- 
s:on. Department of Illinois, the 
American Legion. 


Sherman Helped Bring About Major 
Changei 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

ow 

HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 

OP MASSACHUSSTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July ZO, 1951 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include a very ane article by John 
O. Norris in the Washington Post of 
July 29. 1951 ; 

Sherman Helped Bring About Major 
Chances 

(By John G. Norris) 

Admiral Forrest P, Sherman was Chief of 
Naval Operations less than 21 months, but 
his influence on American military and for¬ 
eign policy and our security was fa- reaching. 

Sherman's accomplishment In rebuilding 
the Navy from the low it had reached in the 
fall of 1949 Is fairly well known. He won 
approval for the big, flushdeck aircraft car¬ 
rier that had been canceled during his 
predecessor’s regime and had the satlslaction 
of placing the contract for this symbol of 
continuing American naval power Just be¬ 
fore his death. 

The veteran naval officer also could point 
to the fact that the Navy had reached a 
greater state of readiness than ever before 
In peacetime Even belore Korea he had 
managed to restore a large part of the oper¬ 
ating forces cut out during the economy 
program of the year before. These two 
achievements were doubly Important, lor 
the loss of the super carrier and cutbacks 
In ships, plane*, and marine combat forces 
had been at the root ol the dissatisfaction 
which brok' down naval morale and brought 
on the so-called admiral’s revolt In Octo¬ 
ber 1949. 

HELPED restore NAVY STRENGTH 

Sherman boosted Navy morale in a num¬ 
ber of ways. Taking office at a time when 
many naval men felt they had little future, 
he built up esprit de corps to a new high. 
It was not easy, for at the beginning Sher¬ 
man was a bit suspect 

Had not the new CNO been one of the 
architects of unlflcation. which too many 
naval officers felt was the cause of all their 
troubles? Couldn’t he be expected to be a 
stooge for Pentagon chiefs, going along with 
further slashes in naval power‘> 

It didn’t happen that way. Moving 
quietly, he began winning approval bit by 
bit for restoration of Navy strength. Aiding 
him was the fact that the cards started run¬ 
ning his way. The House Armed Services 
Committee submitted a report partly aiding 
with the Navy rebels In the October 1949 
revolt, and some of those on the other side 
In the Pentagon privately admitted there 
might have been some provocation which 
helped bring on the mutiny. Sherman’s 
success was due largely to his persuasive 
articulateness, brilliant mind, and broad 
background in the over-all field of military— 
not just naval—affairs. 

service gained new confidence 

Two other things contributed to the new 
confidence cieated In the Navy. Sherman 
made certain that there was no retaliation 
against the ranking officers who were called 
belore the House committee and cut loose 
with sharp criticism of Pentagon military 
strategy; and he led the way to a more 
balanced Navy. 

When an attempt was made to block the 
promotion to rear admiral of Arleigh Burke, 
one of those In the "revolt,” Sherman con¬ 


vinced President Truman and Navy Secre¬ 
tary Francis Matthews that this would be 
unwise and unfair. He left Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford, leader of the protesting group, 
as Pacific Fleet commander; and made a 
point of consulting him frequently. Only 
in the case of Capt. John Q. Crommelln was 
action taken, and everyone admitted that he 
had put Sherman In a spot where he had to 
invoke discipline. 

The new CNO moved decisively to create 
a^more balanced Navy. Many surface officers 
had felt there had been too much emphasis 
on the "big punch’’ of the fleet—attack car¬ 
rier aviation. Under Airman Sherman, the 
big carriers continued important but the 
other two major naval missions—antisub¬ 
marine warfare and amphibious operations— 
received more stress. 

He also drove steadily to make the Navy 
more mobile, cutting down the shore estab¬ 
lishment and expanding the fleet. 

INFLUENCED FOREIGN POLICY 

These contributions to American military 
power are better known than Sherman’s in¬ 
fluence on United States foreign policy. 
’The latter was considerable His extensive 
and detailed knowledge and understanding 
of grand strategy, and unusual Intellect af¬ 
fected not only lenders in the Pentagon It 
extended to the State Department and White 
House. 

More than any other man, Sherman was 
responsible for tlie reversal of American 
policy toward Spain. He constantly stressed 
the strategic importance of the Iberian 
peninsula, pointing out that it ''ontrolled the 
entrance to the Mediterranean, sat in the 
middle of the NATO powers and offered ex¬ 
cellent sites for air bases 

The Pentagon view on Formosa—that we 
should help the Chinese Nationalists arm to 
assure that the island did not fall into hos¬ 
tile hands—likewise has prevailed during the 
past year. Sherman contributed to this 
shift In policy. 

Similarly, his knowledge of geopolitics and 
presence in the high military command had 
its effect on what the United States did In 
Greece and Turkey, the Middle East and 
Western Pacific He was a firm believer in 
the importance of the Mediterranean and the 
Western Pacific in particular—and. the whole 
globe In general—to the future well-being 
of the United States. A book, "United 
States Life Lines," prepared under his direc¬ 
tion In 1947, explored and outlined ade¬ 
quately for perhaps the first time. America’s 
economic and military dependence on stra¬ 
tegic materials and shlpboriie overseas 
trade. 

Sherman, more than any other top mili¬ 
tary leader in recent years, introduced 
politico-military considerations into Penta¬ 
gon high planning It may be that it was 
this recognition of the problems of the diplo¬ 
mat which helped win Governmental ap¬ 
proval of many Department of Defense pro¬ 
posals. 

Yes, the ruddy-faced Navy chief will be 
missed at the council table. 


The Soldiers’ Housing Evil—Soldiers in 
Stinking Hovels 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend lAy remarks in the 
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Rkcord, I Include the following edito¬ 
rials entiUed “The Soldiers' Housing 
Evil" and “Soldiers in Stinking Hovels." 
published, respectively, in the New York 
Herald Tribune and the Washington 
Post, and reprinted as a public service 
by the International Latex Corp., of 
Dover, Del., in the New York Times on 
July 26. 1951. 

Both editorials acknowledge that the 
public has long been aware of the shock¬ 
ing housing conditions in the vicinity of 
a large number of our military establish¬ 
ments. that investigations have been 
held and efforts made to change our 
laws to remedy the situation. However, 
as both editorials further point out, we 
have not done nearly enough to provide 
decent, livable homes for military per¬ 
sonnel and their dependents at such 
military establishments. 

In reprinting these editorials, the In¬ 
ternational Latex Corporation has called 
public attention to the very serious need 
for further broad legislation if we are 
to provide enough good housing con¬ 
struction at all military posts to assure 
military personnel of a decent place in 
which to live. 

I strongly recommend that the Con¬ 
gress respond promptly to the public 
demand that those Americans who are 
devoting their full time to the defense 
of our country be given a fair chance to 
enjoy the same decent housing condi¬ 
tions that so many others enjoy at no 
sacrifice. 

The editorials follow: 

fProm the New York Herald Tribune J 
The Soldiers' Housing Evil 

The squalid housing of military personnel 
who live oU post has fc3on fully exposed by 
the press both in news stories and support¬ 
ing photographs, and It also has been well 
investigated by a committee of Congress It 
is time now to do something about it. The 
causes of the evil condition are fairly ob¬ 
vious. The general housing shortage that 
has existed since the last war is one. The 
new building up of the military forces is 
another. The greed of a certain element of 
properly owners in the vicinity of military 
establishments is still another. And loop¬ 
holes in the Federal housing laws complete 
the background. 

Under the Wherry Act. the Department 
of Defense Is not permitted to build new 
housing at camps that are militarily desig¬ 
nated as temporary. But the legal rat hole 
most responsible for the soldier rent-gouge 
racket Is that which permits a property 
owner who converts (after February 1947) 
a nonhouBlng structure to a housing build¬ 
ing to charge whatever rental the traffic will 
boar. It is by ta’ Ing advantage of this defect 
in the law that an unscrupulous property 
owner can put a door on a chicken coop, 
call It a house, and extract an outrageous 
rental from a desperate serviceman who can’t 
find a real home for Lis family. 

The House Armed Services Preparedness 
Buboommlttee has completed an Investiga¬ 
tion of the housing conditions around sev¬ 
eral military establishments in widely sepa¬ 
rated parts of the country, and It has come 
up with some sensible suggestions. First, 
it would have the Federal laws strsngthened 
wherever they are weak, because offending 
landlords usually are able to operate within 
the letter of the law. 

It proposes also the Department of Defense 
give greater consideration to off-post hous¬ 
ing before selecting new sites for miUtory 
establishments. Finally, It aaks the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense to do everything possible 


to alleviate the existing situation. This Is 
a generallaed recommendation, but it still 
has point. The Department is pushing some 
housing construction outside a few posts, 
and perhaps more can be undertaken. In 
the meantime, Secretary of the Army Frank 
Pace, Jr., announces that he has a program 
for meeting the situation, and he intends 
to submit It to the Department of Defense 
for action. Certainly some plan must be 
translated Into deeds—lnto actual, livable 
homes—immediately. The present situation 
is intolerable. 

[From the Washington Post) 

Soldiers m Stinking Hovxls 

Senator Johnson's preparedness subcom¬ 
mittee has used some sharp language to con¬ 
demn the indecent housing and rent gouging 
to which many servicemen and their families 
are being subjected. But the detailed de¬ 
scriptions and pictures of the ancient farm¬ 
houses, chicken coops, garages, shanties, “rat 
houses,’’ barns, tool sheds, and firetraps that 
are being used for living quarters seem to 
Justify the harsh words. The committee is 
right in saying that "structures with no 
water available, heating facilities so bad that 
bottled drinks will freese in the same room 
with a large stove, no sanitary toilet facili¬ 
ties. primitive food storage, no sinks, card¬ 
board wlndowpanes and paper wails, cannot 
in 1951 be regarded as ’housing ’ ’’ 

To permit local profiteers to charge exor¬ 
bitant rents for shelter of this sort is to heap 
Injury upon Injury. "Some landlords,’’ the 
subcommittee reports, "have succumbed to 
avarice and Increased rents by 100 to 600 per¬ 
cent in camp areas since the influx of troops 
and their dependents ” Many tenants living 
under such conditions have been afraid to 
protest because of threats of eviction. We 
are glad to note that the Army is moving 
rapidly to alleviate these conditions and to 
inform military personnel in housing short¬ 
age areas of their rights and of rent-control 
regulations. 

But the most far-reaching solution, as the 
subcommittee pointed out and as Secretary 
Pace acknowledges, is more housing of a de¬ 
cent sort. Some relief can doubtless be given 
by setting up new trailer camps. But addi¬ 
tional houses in the vicinity of many camps 
are also needed. The housing defense bill 
now before Congress would permit the FHA 
to resume the insurance of mortgages on 
houses built on leased land at military res¬ 
ervations and enable the Government itself 
to provide essential housing where private 
Industry fails to do so. More important, it 
would authorize Federal spending for streets, 
sewers, and other community facilities the 
lack of which is holding up urgent housing 
projects. The bill is still In the House Bank¬ 
ing Committee awaiting a green light. Un¬ 
less It Is soon taken off the shelf a large share 
of the blame for the inadequate bousing of 
servicemen os well as of defense workers will 
have to be laid at the door of Congress. 


How They Teach Americamim in All 
Thififi at Buffaio’i Public School 51 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30,1951 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker. It was 
with Joy and enthusiasm that 1 read a 
very complimentary article to a very 
patriotic citizen ol my community. This 
article is a fair and fitting tribute, not 


only to Mr. Paul Wamsley but also to 
the community he loves. There are no 
doubt many Paul Wamsleys in America. 
In many instances, their work may go 
unnoticed. America has great need of 
many more such individuals. This ap¬ 
peared in the August issue of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion magazine and I include it 
herewith: 

How They Teach Americanism in All Thincs 
AT Buffalo's Public School 61 
(By Joseph C. Keoley) 

A few years ago a group of Communists 
opened a Young Pioneers Club In an Indus¬ 
trial section of Buffalo. By all rights It 
should have been a perfect location to re¬ 
cruit children and through them their par¬ 
ents. The neighborhood was made up of 
working people, a majority of whom were 
foreign born, and recreation centers such as 
this were not plentiful 

But somehow the club didn’t catch on. 
Children ambled in and attended some of 
the gatherings, but they never returned. 
The Reds kept their clubhouse going for a 
few weeks, then they ten left and didn’t 
return. 

The reason for the failure of the Com¬ 
mies was a significant one since it provides 
an answer to those who wall: "What have 
we got to counter the appeal of commu¬ 
nism?’’ 

The answer in this case was a school, a 
school that is doing a Job—specifically Pub¬ 
lic School SI, at the corner of Hertel Ave¬ 
nue and Gurnsey Street, not far from Buf¬ 
falo's busy water front. 

To look at it you wouldn't think there 
was anything remarkable about this par¬ 
ticular school. It's tike thousands of other 
elementary schoola scattered around the 
country. The main building was put up 
back in the nineties, and Its red brick con¬ 
struction Is a familiar sight to all Amerl- 
cans An annex built In the twenties Is 
gradually melting into the older structure, 
and the two buildings together accommo¬ 
date about 650 children. 

What Is so unusual about it? The an¬ 
swer can be found by visiting a few of the 
classrooms and talking to the principal, Paul 
Wamsley. 

You’ll soon learn that this Is no ultrapro- 
gressive school where teaching methods 
change as often as women's clothing and have 
about as much substance. Public School 61 
Is, indeed, quite the opposite. It's a school 
where an amazing job has been dune in re¬ 
storing to elementary education a number 
of sound, old-fashioned principles, success¬ 
fully blending them with modern teaching 
techniques. 

You can describe It by saying that Public 
School 61 teaches Americanism. 

There will be those who will sneerlngly 
retort. "Flag waving." Well, the fact of the 
matter Is that there is a good deal of flag 
waving at Public School 61. But the kids 
are flag wavers for an excellent reason. Here 
Is one school where the teachers Instill a 
pride in the United States, Its history, its 
traditions, and its ideals The result is, the 
children wave the flog because they’ve 
learned to love it. 

It isn’t Just a matter of flag salutes, pledges 
of allegiance, and patriotic pictures—impor¬ 
tant though they be. It'.s a way of teach¬ 
ing that was suggested to Paul Wamsley by 
an Incident that happened about 20 years 
ago. A kindergarten teacher came to him 
and told with amazement that a child in her 
class had stood up, raised her hand in a 
clenched fist salute and in a childish treble 
started singing the Internationale. On In¬ 
vestigating, the principal found that the 
little girl’s father was out of a job and broke. 
In his bitterness he had turned to commu¬ 
nism. Eventually, a job was found for the 
man and he broke his ties with the Com¬ 
munists. 
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The Incident, however, made Paul Wamsley 
think. “X realized that If they could sell 
that stuff to a kindergarten child, we could 
and should sell Americanism. Now we’re 
doing Just that, from kindergarten through 
the eighth grade. And we teach It In every 
subject.” 

In most elementary schools history Is often 
the only subject In which the child learns 
much about this country. Public school 
51 does more. In addition it uses other sub¬ 
jects as a vehicle to give the child a broad 
understanding of the greatness of the United 
States. 

Oo Into a music class and in any group of 
songs there will be at least one of a frankly 
patriotic nature, and you may be sure that 
the others will make singers and listeners 
better appreciate some aspect of American 
life. In English classes, whether reading, 
writing or speech, stress is laid on subjects 
that, while giving the child exercises In 
English, also teach him something about 
America. Even in art classes no opportunity 
is overlooked, and I will hazard a guess that 
the school uses more red. white, and blue 
paint and crayon than any other combina¬ 
tion *01 colors. 

Now all this might become tiresome to the 
children If It were not for the manner in 
which the teachers of 61 do their job. Many 
educators hold that education prepares for 
life, but Paul Wamsley has sold his staff on 
a different concept. “Education,” he main¬ 
tains. "is life," Applying this, the teaching 
staff draws on everything at hand to teach 
the boys and girls. 

The policeman on traffic duty at the corner 
is an example of this. He does more than 
see that the children get safely across the 
street He Is brought into the teaching 
orbit, to train the boys selected for the 
safety patrol. All the children know him, 
and with this as a starting point the chil¬ 
dren are taught that the law, as personified 
by the policeman, exists to protect the in¬ 
dividual. 

Another kind of lesson la taught by mea.is 
of the school banking system. Not just that 
thrift Is a good thing, though that of course 
is emphasized. But rather that it is good 
to be industrious and earn one's way, that 
being the American way, as opposed to the 
notion that the world owes me a living. 
This same thought is reiterated in the 
school’s shop class. The boys there learn of 
the dignity of labor as they make their book- 
ends, towel racks, and lamp bases 

There's another lesson in Americanism 
that the boys and girls of public school 51 
absorb from all their activities—that healthy 
competition makes champions. Further on 
you will read how these children outdis¬ 
tanced many others in the things they did 
to help win World War II, such as selling 
more than a million dollars’ worth of War 
Bonds, a national record. More recently 
they have been showing the same aggressive 
spirit In other undertakings. Last year, for 
instance, the school won a National Valley 
Forge Freedoms Foundation Americanism 
Award. This year the school made the best 
record of all the Buffalo schools in the Amer¬ 
ican Legion's tide of toys collection. Even 
the school’s magazine which reports these 
honors. The Broadcaster, is imbued with the 
same will to win, having placed first in its 
class 19 times in the national competitions 
conducted by the Columbia University Scho¬ 
lastic Press Association. 

These many honors have given the chil¬ 
dren an esprit de corps that is like that of 
the student body of a university with a 
winning football team. One of the major 
problems of the teachers is to keep the kids 
from coming to school when they are sick 
and ought to be in bed. 

But probably even more important than 
their lessons in competition and enterprise 
Is the way the children are taught to work 
together. From the stress that is laid on 
this, it is obvious that Paul Wamsley gives 


teamwork top priority In his own thinking 
on the subject of Americanism. 

1 saw an excellent example of the way the 
school teaches the American way of work¬ 
ing in harmony to accomplish something. 
Several grades staged a pageant in the audi¬ 
torium to mark Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays. Every boy and girl In the classes 
represented took part. Some of the children 
spoke only a lew lines, but for a brief mo¬ 
ment each child was on stage and in the 
spotlight, and the responsibility was on that 
child. If he muffed his lines there was no 
prompting. He was strictly on his own, and 
he knew his companions were counting on 
his contribution. I might add that the 
quality of the performance would have done 
credit to children of high-school age. My 
personal feeling is that this can be credited 
to the way each child accepted the personal 
responsibility. 

This excellent system is used in other 
ways For Instance, everyone in the school 
takes an active part in making the Broad¬ 
caster the prize-winning magazine it is. 
Following is an excerpt from an issue pub¬ 
lished in December 1946. This particular 
piece has been selected since it serves a dual 
purpose. It will give you some idea of what 
these very young Americans did to back up 
the fighting men of World War II, and it 
will show how an entire class works together; 

"SCHOOL 51 IN WOhLO WAS H 

"All of US at School 61 tried to help win 
the war—(Helen Mack). 

"We did many different things for our 
country—(Donald McRobb). 

“There was a scrap drive in which our 
school gathered a great pile of metal—(Doris 
Hoedt). 

"We had more tons of scrap than any 
other elementary school In Buffalo—(Donald 
McDonnel). 

"You should have seen the great pile that 
was in our playground. There was a great 
big boiler brought from Grand Island in the 
heap— (Joan Kramer). 

"Our school won a banner called the Min¬ 
ute Mull for selling so many bonds and war 
stamps—(Dorothy Cramer). 

"School 61 led all the schools of Buffalo In 
the sales of war stamps and bonds—(Norma 
Walton). 

"In 1943 we had a special drive to raise 
money by stamp and bond sales to buy three 
Alracobraa—(Carol Stenmnn). 

"A contest was held to choose a name for 
the planes—(Donald Lester) 

"Kathleen McRobb of the fifth grade gave 
the winning name It was Buffalo Belle. 
Her brother. Donald is In our room—(Earl 
Dworak), 

"Boys and girls in many rooms wrote let¬ 
ters to the boys in service We wanted to 
help cheer them—(Elaine Braley). 

"We also sent many pretty valentines to 
the boys—(Richard Filer). 

"The first Christmas that we were at war 
our school sent boxes to the boys and girls 
who were former pupils of School 61—(Mil¬ 
ton Erdel). 

“The children brought things to help fill 
these boxes—(Prank Barr). 

"Many children brought old paint brushes 
so their bristles could be used to make good 
brushes—(Joan Biggie). 

"Old vlctrola records were brought in so 
that they could be used to obtain shellac 
from them—(Robert MaePee). 

"We were asked to bring old silk stockings. 
Our school had many bundles collected— 
(Dorothy Kish). 

"We helped other countries also during the 
war. Some clothing was sent to people in 
Euro)>e~ -(Elizabeth Karple). 

"Many fine boxes were packed with useful 
things which the children brought. These 
were sent to the Russians—(Joseph 
Levesque). 

"All of us remember bringing bars of soap 
which were sent to people In Europe who 


had not had any soap for a long time—(Mil¬ 
dred Shisler). 

"We have had many paper drives. We are 
still bringing in paper which is much 
needed—(Catherine Matesich). 

"We have been telling some of the ways 
our school has been helping during the 
war—(Joan Mann)." 

The foregoing is an eloquent testimonial 
to the Americanism taught at Public School 
61, but there’s more to It than that. The 
boys and girls of this school don’t get them¬ 
selves on any juvenile delinquency records. 
Even petty pilferage, "llght-flngeredness,*’ Is 
no problem since the children are indoctri¬ 
nated with the idea that they must respect 
the property of others. Among the alumni, 
the record shows how the lessons taught at 
61 pay off In citizenship. By careful check¬ 
ing. Paul Wamsley has found that his alumni 
(a) have excellent voting records, (b) rarely 
if ever ask for jury deferment, and (c) rarely 
request draft deferments. 

The last Is evident from the record. This 
one school had 647 of its alumni In World 
War H, and there are 20 gold stars on Its 
service flag. Already It has lost three grad¬ 
uates in the Korea fighting. 

It is relatively easy for Paul Wamsley wO 
find out about such things as the doings of 
his alumni because the great majority settle 
down near the school and close ties are main¬ 
tained. If there is a death, a marriage, a 
birth, or a baptism in the neighborhood, the 
principal is usually Invited. And he makes 
it a point to be present. Nor does the school 
neglect the amenities. Twenty-five years 
after graduation, an alumnus gets a certifi¬ 
cate appropriately printed on silver paper, 
reaffirming the privileges of graduation On 
the fiftieth anniveisary a gold certificate is 
tendered. 

"Because of such things this school is truly 
the center ol the community,” says Mr. Wam¬ 
sley. "Certainly it is working constantly for 
the community since we have even more 
adults attending night classes than our en¬ 
rollment of children in the regular day 
classes. However, It is made obvious to us 
in many ways that the people of this sec¬ 
tion appreciate the work of this school, and 
give us every possible support ” 

..'he American Legion has more than an 
academic interest in Public School 61 if only 
bscause Paul Wamsley has long been active 
in the organization In 1943 this valued 
member ol Tutcanla Post 176, Buffalo, was 
awarded the $1,000 Lewis S Rosentlel prize 
lor being the Legionnaire performing the 
most outstanding community services during 
that year This award was made at the na¬ 
tional convention at Omaha by James P. 
O’Neil, then national Americanism chairman. 

To win this award, which Legionnaire 
Wamsley characteristically turned over to 
local, State, and national humanitarian proj¬ 
ects, the school principal had contributed an 
estimated 3,000 hours to various communi¬ 
ty service activities Much of this time was 
spent In various Legion activities and in ad¬ 
dition he made an impressive record in civil- 
defense work. 

A Legionnaire as well as an educator, Paul 
Wamsley has some definite ideas as to how 
members of the Legion can work In greater 
harmony with those who teach our children. 

"Whatever infiltration of our schools has 
been accomplished by subversive elements 
can be countered effectively by Legionnaires 
working with educators,” he declared. “But 
there is a wrong as well as a right way to do 
this. Legionnaires should not look upon ed¬ 
ucators as unapproachable and sometimes 
antagonistic people who live in a different 
world, but as their neighbors whose Job is to 
teach children. They should understand 
that the educator’s alms are likely to be 
identical with their aims, and his problems 
are likely to be the same as theirs. By being 
tactful and trying to understand the xAool- 
man’s viewpoint. Legionnaires can do much 
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to create an atmosphere favorable to the 
teaching of true Americanism." 

One of the educator’s problems, he pointed 
out, is the scarcity of really line material for 
teaching Americanism In the grades. This, 
he explained, made It necessary for his 
teaching staff to improvise much of the ma¬ 
terial they were using. 

"Why," he asked, "aren’t there a lot more 
motion pictures about the heroes of Ameri¬ 
can history portraying our great admirals, 
generals, and statesmen? Hollywood per¬ 
sists in presenting American history In terms 
of cowboys doing their fighting In frontier 
saloons, and 1 dare say that more film foot¬ 
age has been wasted on Jesse James than 
on all our Presidents. When It comes to 
modern subjects. Hollywood gives the Im¬ 
pression that the outstanding Americans of 
recent years have been certain Tin Pan 
Alley song writers and various people In show 
business, in addition there has been undue 
emphasis on thugs such as Dillinger. Is it 
any wonder that our children often grow up 
with a warped outlook on life?” 

However, even such Influences as those are 
no match for what boys and girls learn at 
Public School 61. Following Is a sample, a 
composition from the Broadcaster, which 
might well be studied by all Americans, 
grown-ups, as well as children: 

"The principles of Americanism are simple 
and unlike other ‘isms' are fair to the in¬ 
dividual. Every person In the United States, 
rich or poor, colored or white, is an im¬ 
portant individual who has the right to speak 
up for himself He has the right to live the 
type of life he wishes; he has the right to 
choose the leaders he thinks deserve office 
In the Qovernment. All Americans are equal 
before the law. All have equal rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities. 

"Americans have the right to assemble and 
discuss freely any social or political problems 
without Intrusion by the police. Americans 
can attend any church they choose. They 
have protection against Illegal search and 
seizure, or loss of their lives, their liberty, or 
their property. 

"No person in America Is compelled to work 
for any person or company against his will. 
Everyone has the right to petition the Gov¬ 
ernment for grievances. The people run the 
Government; the Government does not run 
the people. At election time every adult 
citizen has the duty of voting for the candi¬ 
dates of his choice. 

"These are the basic principles of Ameri¬ 
canism that are the priceless heritage of 
every American citizen.” 

Little wonder that the Buffalo Courier Ex¬ 
press, commenting editorially on Public 
School 61 last year, came to this conclusion: 

"Principal Wamsley and the faculty of 
school 61 are to be commended for bringing 
honor to their school and to their city " 


The Salem Inyalid Home in the Little Town 
of Elk Horn 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON, BEN F. JENSEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, July ^0,1951 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, in the lit¬ 
tle town of Elk Horn. Iowa, a genuine 
Christian spirit reigns supreme in the 
hearts of the people. For a half cen¬ 
tury or more, Elk Horn has maintained 
the Salem Old Peoples Home, where 
hundreds upon hundreds of old folks 
have spent their declining years among 


old friends in cleanliness and content¬ 
ment, under the sponsorship and man¬ 
agement of the Lutheran Church. 

In addition to the old folks who ap¬ 
plied for admission to the home in years 
past, many, many invalids had made 
application to be taken into the home, 
but that was Impossible due to the lack 
of accommodations. It was a heart¬ 
breaking task for the minister and the 
board members to turn down such re¬ 
quests. So, several years ago they did 
what their Christian hearts dictated. 

A building fund contribution cam¬ 
paign was inaugurated, the funds to be 
used in building the Salem Invalid Home, 
costing in the neighborhood of $100,000 
for the building, furniture, and hospital 
equipment. Fund raising committees 
were also appointed in many of the sur¬ 
rounding towns, and mind you no Fed¬ 
eral contribution was requested. Hence, 
the good people over a wide area con¬ 
tributed liberally. Plans were drawn, 
the contract let to a responsible contrac¬ 
tor, and about 2 years ago the building 
was completed and ready for occupancy. 
God’s works had again been exemplified 
in the acts of His children for suffering 
humanity. 

There is a great need for expansion of 
the Salem Invalid Home, and for many 
such homes for unfortunate Invalids in 
our blessed land, as stated in “The Salem 
Messenger," herewith quoted: 

News Items From the Homes 

We have been fortunate in securing a 
matron for the first floor at the old people’s 
home. Mrs. Jens Ja(X>b8on, who was our 
matron 8 years ago. has come back to help us 
out. Needless to say we are glad to have her 
back. She Is 8 years older than when she 
was here last, but she is still able to get 
around like she used to. We still have full 
house at the old people’s home as well as 
the invalid home. We have received two 
new guests since we last wrote: Carl Nielsen 
from Missouri Valley and Mrs. Katie Chris¬ 
tiansen from Spencer, Iowa. Our cook at the 
old people’s home. Marie Nielson, had to 
submit to an operation from gall bladder. 
She Is now back on her duties again. Mrs. 
Hans Juelsgaard of Elk Horn substituted dur¬ 
ing her absence. 

At the Invalid home there have been but 
few changes. There has been only one death 
the last 3 months, Mrs. Aima Thornberg 
from Underwood, Iowa, died July 7 and was 
burled In Underwood 2 days later. Mrs. 
Thornberg had been at the home the last 
12 years. She was the lady that made dolls 
and gave most of them away. The children 
always liked to visit her—sometlmes she had 
the room full of children. She had not been 
able to walk as long as she was with us. 

Wo are etlU pressesd for room In both 
homes, but the demand seems to be most 
urgent at the Invalid home As long as a per¬ 
son Is able to take care of himself he can al¬ 
ways find a place to stay, but If dependent 
upon others for care It Is a different story. 
Those who apply at the invalid home are 
usually people who need care at once. We 
have had to turn so many down and tell 
them we have no room. When you see the 
disappointment In their faces It makes you 
feel sad that you have a home for invalids 
but are not able to do anything for them. 
There are so few homes that take care of 
such patients and still a home that Is needed 
perhaps more than any other. We have 
homes for old folks who are able to take care 
of themselves; we have hospitals for those 
who are sick, but practically no homes for 
those in between. They are not hospital 


patients nor able to care for themselves In 
old people’s homes. 

I believe this is a field that has been grossly 
neglected. We must do something to provide 
a home for those people who need this type 
of care. It is the aim and desire of this home 
to do all we possibly can to provide more 
space. For a long time we have been so 
crowded we have had to have one patient in 
the reception room and one in the hall. 
When money becomes available we propose 
to add another wing to the home. This 
would provide room for 15 or 20 more people. 
We have no definite plans as yet as to bow 
to raise the money. If someone with ample 
means could be interested in such a project, 
we would start to build right away. 

What a wonderful thing for someone to 
use his money for such a project. Such a 
memorial would do a lot more good than 
money usually does. It would do good to 
hundreds of people, not only In this genera¬ 
tion, but for many generations to come. I 
cannot conceive of money doing more good 
than being used In the Master’s work 
whether It be In the one mission or the 
other. God says: "Whatsoever you have 
done for one of these little ones of Mine you 
have done it unto Me.” When God gives us 
means He also wants us to be good stewards. 
If someone would be interested in helping 
us with a substantial sum, we would like to 
talk It over with you. 

At our last board meeting It was decided 
to make two rooms out of the sunporch. 
The porch Is not being used very much by 
the patients; It will do more good this way. 

We have now had the sale we mentioned 
In our last paper. The old folks had made 
a lot of articles and many of their relatives 
and friends of the home had sent In things. 
A large crowd came tc bid—much larger than 
we had dared to expect. The best part of it 
was that they were very enthusiastic bid¬ 
ders The sale and lunch brought a little 
over $400 00. We had not even expected 
half of this amount. It was a great encour¬ 
agement. Many of the old folks had been 
wondering if anybody would come and buy 
their things When their things were 
brought up for sale and sold well, you could 
just see their faces beam It was not only a 
success as far as money goes, but the psycho¬ 
logical effect upon the old folks was worth 
even more than money. They are talking 
about trying It again some other time. 
Nothing like keeping busy, and that also goes 
for old folks. Thanks to all the bidders and 
all who brought articles and all who helped 
in other ways. 

We have taken a number of movie films of 
the homes and surroundings as well as other 
Interesting "shols.” If organizations would 
like to see them, we shall be glad to receive 
Invitations to come and show them. 


For a Real Challenge 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30. 1951 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Daily New.s for today: 

For a Real Chaixenge 
The State Department’s Voice of America 
has challenged the Communist Czech Gov¬ 
ernment to let William Oatls, imprisoned 
Associated Pres't correspondent, broadcast to 
the United States. 
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We don't think It is much ot a challenge, 
and we wouldn’t be altogether surprised If 
the Czech Reds went through some such 
hokum. 

But what assurance would there be that 
Mr. Oatls was broadcasting with any degree 
of freedom? What could he say. If a couple 
of Communist guards stood before him with 
guns at his head? The broadcast wouldn’t 
show that. Or what assurance that be was 
not drugged—as he may well have been at 
his farcical trial. 

For those who could positively recognize 
the unfortunate man’s voice. It would only 
prove that he was still alive. But it would 
give little hint as to the horrible ordeal he 
must be undergoing. His words would mean 
nothing, as the trial proved. 

No, the only challenge we’d like to see 
from this country, and one that Is consistent 
with United States dignity and self-respect, 
is that Czechoslovakia release Mr. Oatls and 
deliver him safely Into American hands.—at 
once. Or suffer such wrathful consequences 
as an outraged American public now feels. 
Congress is the one to do the challenging in 
this matter—^not our wrlst-slapplng State 
Department. 


Trailer-Coach Industry Aids Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or MtCHlGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Government, the States and 
municipalities should take concerted 
action to put a stop to the deplorable 
housing conditions for servicemen re¬ 
vealed by the Johnson Preparedness 
Subcommittee. 

The recommendations in the report 
should be studied closely and carried 
out to the greatest possible extent. In 
addition, other practicable steps should 
be taken as quickly as possible. States, 
counties, and municipalities in the areas 
where decent housing for servicemen is 
lacking should enact, as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, laws and ordinances which fix 
minimum sanitary and other modern 
standards for trailer parks. 

The modern trailer coach, if satisfac¬ 
tory trailer parks are available, is an an- 
sv/er to the housing problem for many 
servicemen and their famihes. The 
modern trailer is a mobile house and 
needs only water, sewerage, and elec¬ 
trical facilities for comfortable modern 
living. 

An example of what can be done in 
this field is the enactment by the State 
of South Carolina of a statute setting 
satisfactory standards for trailer parks. 
This statute, enacted with the Aiken 
atomic-energy development in mind, re¬ 
sulted from cooperation between the 
trailer-coach industry and State author¬ 
ities, and is helping to solve the housing 
problem in the Aiken area. 

If State and local authorities will not 
see to it that good trailer parks are 
available in the areas where servicemen 
are being gouged and imposed upon, the 
Government itself can see to it that fa¬ 
cilities for trailer coaches are provided 
on Government property. 


I would much prefer to see the facil¬ 
ities provided by private capital, but 1 
want a stop put to the conditions de¬ 
scribed In the committee report. 

I fully agree that the Defense Depart¬ 
ment. in selecting military installations 
for reactivation or expansion, should 
consider as a major criterion the avail¬ 
ability of satisfactory dependents’ hous¬ 
ing. Steps to see that modern trailer 
parks are available in these areas->and 
areas already reactivated—is one way to 
provide such housing. 


Midwest Flood Alto Burst a Political Dike 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority granted to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record, I wish to 
Include an article by Mr. John W. Ball, 
published in the Washington Post of 
Sunday, July 29, to wit: 

Midwest Flood Also Burst a Political Dike 
(By John W. Ball) 

Weather, which affects nearly everything, 
from personal dispositions to next Christmas' 
dinner, this year has stirred up one of the 
hottest political rows of recent memory. 

Torrential rains this spring and summer 
In the old Dust Bowl area of the great 
plains—the Kansas and Nebraska prairies— 
not only brought about the worst floods in 
mldwestern history, but caused a violent 
eruption of the long-simmering controversy 
over the future of the vast Missouri River 
basin. 

Scores of plans of varying proportions have 
been proposed for the Missouri River, most 
of them In the last 20 years. They have been 
so numerous, and the support of them so 
noisy, that the general public, especially 
those people outside the valley. Is too con¬ 
fused to decide properly who and what are 
right. 

There are three stand-out plans; 

1. The Plck-Sloan plan, named for Its 
creators, MaJ. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of 
Army Engineers, and Glenn Sloan, no\/ re¬ 
tired, but formerly regional engineer of the 
Interior Department’s Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion. 

2 A Missouri Valley Authority, patterned 
after the Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
would superimpose upon the 12 States In 
the Missouri Basin an Independent agency to 
carry out a nonpolitical, comprehensive, In¬ 
tegrated program of valley development. 

A bill establishing such an agency was In¬ 
troduced in the Senate last Monday by Sen¬ 
ator James E. Murray, Democrat, of Mon¬ 
tana, and 13 other members, half of them 
from Basin States. They are Senators Den¬ 
nis Chavez, Democrat, of Now Mexico, Theo¬ 
dore Francis Green, Democrat, of Rhode Is¬ 
land, Lister Hill, Democrat, of Alabama, 
William Lanosr, Republican, of North Da¬ 
kota, Estes Kstauver, Democrat, of Ten¬ 
nessee. Out M. Gillette, Democrat, of Iowa, 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Democrat, of Minne¬ 
sota, Paul H. Douglas, Democrat, of Illinois, 
Milton R. Young, Republican, of North Da¬ 
kota, Herbert H. Lehman, Democrat, of New 
York, Olin D. Johnston, Democrat, of South 
Carolina, John J. Sparkman, Democrat, of 
Alabama, and Warbsn G. Maonubon. Demo¬ 
crat. of Washington. Of the six sponsors not 


from the Missouri Valley, throe, significantly, 
are from the Tennessee Valley. Only two. 
both from North Dakota, are Republicans. 

3. The Agriculture Department plan, pro¬ 
posed as a complement to the Plok-Sloan 
ylan. which contemplates a 30-year program 
of soli conservation, including thousands of 
upstream dams and mlillons of acres of other 
moisture-saving farm practices. 

There are two outstanding problems In the 
Missouri Basin. They appear contradictory, 
but so does everything else In that vast area. 
They are (1) the problem of too much water, 
and (2) the problem, at other times, of too 
little water. 

In spite of the floods that with seasonal 
regularity roar down the Big Muddy, one 
potent argument against the Plck-Sloan and 
Agriculture Department plans Is that there 
Is not enough water for all they promise. 
If the program of Irrlgatlonlsts Is carried 
out, there won’t be enough water for power 
and navigation. A 9-foot channel from Sioux 
City to St. Louis would require so much water 
at all times that It is doubtful if the power 
and irrigation demands could be met. In 
other words, the whole problem Is one of 
such great size and complexity that critics 
Insist that only a single, over-all planning 
agency, such as a valley authority, could do 
the Job. 

ONE IS WELL ALONG 

Of the three, the Plck-Sloan plan Is the 
furthest advanced. The others are barely 
out of the Idea stage. Plck-Sloan won con¬ 
gressional approval In a sudden wartime 
maneuver In 1944. Work Is progressing 
rapidly. Its Immensity, totally unrealized 
by most of us, staggers the Imagination. 
Some Idea of what Is Involved may be gained 
from the following statistics; 

1. The Missouri River Basin Includes one- 
sixth of the surlace area of the United States 
and one-fourth of all its farm land. 

2. The Garrison Dam in central North Da¬ 
kota, now under construction, will form a 
lake longer than either Lake Ontario or 
Lake Huron. Its shoreline of 1,600 miles 
will be greater than Lake Erie’s. There are 
five more dams almost as Important. 

3. Plck-Sloan would build 160 multiple- 
purpose dams, and, its authors say. pro¬ 
tect B.OOO.OOO acres of farm land from floods, 
irrigate 5,000,000 acres, and provide supple¬ 
mental irrigation for 2,000,000 more. 

4. Lakes created by the dams would force 
5,000 farm families to evacuate their homes. 
The water would Inundate towns and vil¬ 
lages and change the way of life of up to 
60,000 families, including the residents of 
one Indian reservation. 

nPTEEN to twenty BILLION COST 

The total cost? Your guess Is as good as 
any. When Pick and Sloan first presented 
their plan In 1944, It carried an estimate of 
$1,500,000,000 Nearly that much has already 
been spent. Today the cost of the 150 dams 
has ballooned to five and one-half billion. 
The Hoover Commission eeilmated that the 
river bed development alone would cost six 
and one-half billion Generally, estimates 
are that If the scheme Is completed, the cost 
may be anywhere from fifteen to twenty bil¬ 
lion dollars. 

The Agriculture Department plan, when 
presented 2 years ago, was estimated to cost 
$8,500,000,000. It proposed that the Fed¬ 
eral Government pay three billion, the 
States half a billion, and the farmers them¬ 
selves five billion. 

The Agriculture plan was tossed In after 
the Plck-Sloan plan was presented to a sur¬ 
prised country, revealing that Its authors 
had almost completely ignored the argu¬ 
ment that moisture conservation at the rain¬ 
fall site would alleviate many flood condi¬ 
tions. There Is a powerful school of thought 
that believes such a program more valuable 
than Pick’s scheme of huge reservoirs and 
dikes. To such arguments. Pick retorts: 
“Soil conservation is all right and neoes- 
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sary to protect the land. But It has no place 
In flood-control planning.'* 

The Agriculture program is built upon the 
theory—a pet of moisture conservationists— 
of “storing the water In the soil.” That 
means retaining the water by means of small 
farna ponds, forested areas, contours, ter¬ 
races, etc., as near as possible to where It 
falls. Augmenting this would be small dams 
in the small headwaters—the little creeks 
and branches that grow into the big and 
raging rivers. There are striking examples 
of its successful application, notably in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

A SODDSN SPONGE 

General Pick disputes this theory. He 
likens the soil at times of floods, such as the 
recent Kansas and Missouri disaster, to a 
sponge that is filled with water and cannot 
hold any more. All the water-saving meth¬ 
ods of soil conservationists, he insists, would 
not have been of any effect in Kansas early 
this month. 

He proposes impounding the water in huge 
reservoirs behind big dams, that at normal 
times are kept at a low enough level to 
absorb all the water that nature may send 
along. He would supplement these with 
miles of levees and other flood protection 
installations at cities and low farming areas. 

Each side claims that the recent Kansas- 
Missouri tragedy has proved Its points— 
Pick, that the great soil-conservation pro¬ 
grams of Kansas and Nebraska had little 
effect: and his opponents, that all the mil¬ 
lions so far spent by the Army engineers 
have been poured down a rathole. 

Senator Mubrat's bill for MVA has at¬ 
tracted the support of an Important group 
of engineers and others, Including Morris L. 
Cooke, chairman of President Truman's 
Water Resources Board; Oewey Anderson of 
the Public Affairs Institute; Author Louis 
Bromlield, who owns the well-publicized 
Malabar Farm In Ohio, a showplace of soil 
conservation: James O. Patton, president of 
the Farmers Union, and many members of 
the Hoover Commission. Its chief editorial 
sponsor has been the powerful St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

In reply to the Post-Dispatch, Pick says 
that every other newspaper “of importance” 
In the Missouri Valley supports his plan, 
including the also potent Kansas City Star 
and Times and the Omaha World-Herald. 

Th^ MVA has had considerable backing 
among west coast, eastern and southern 
newspapers. 

WERE BITTER VOES 

Many opponents call the Flck-Sloan plan 
a “shotgun wedding” of the earlier plans of 
the Interior Department’s Reclamation Bu¬ 
reau and the Corps of Engineers. The story 
of its Inception fits into such a description. 

Until Pick returned from Burma, where 
he won wide feme as the builder of the 
famed Ledo Road into China, the two groups 
had bitterly opposed each other. Reclama¬ 
tion had time only for plans that empha¬ 
sized irrigation and the opening of new land. 
The engineers were limited In their vision 
to programs of river navigation and flood 
control—the building of levees and channel 
deepening. 

Reclamation had Its Sloan plan. The 
engineers had their plan. The two con¬ 
flicted at many points. In fact, the bitterest 
criticisms the Plck-Sloan projects meet to¬ 
day are repetitions of things the two agencies 
said about each other prior to 1944. 

The two were suddenly driven Into each 
other's arms when, in 1044, President Roose¬ 
velt asked for a Missouri Valley Author¬ 
ity, slmUar to TVA. In what is known as 
the new Missouri Compromise, they merged 
their schemes In a short 2 days, agreed never 
to say another nasty word about each other’s 
projects, and launched the new program. 
In a remarkable Job of selling, they put it 
over with Congress in a few months. 


Proponents of a Missouri Valley Authority 
are at great disadvantages, compared vrtth 
the Piek-Sloan boosters, because— 

1. Congress already has authorized work 
to start on 40 percent of the Plck-Bloan 
plan. 

2. Pick and Sloan have toured the basin 
from one end to the other, talking before 
chambers of commerce and pointing out the 
great future the plan holds for each com¬ 
munity. 

8. The 12 States In the basin are over¬ 
whelmingly Republican and sharply opposed 
to basin authorities as creations of the New 
and Pair Deals. Each year, a Governors' 
council from these States elects flve of its 
number to a 10-man Missouri basin inter¬ 
agency committee. The other members are 
flve Federal ofllcials. These Governors have 
no vote or other authority, and the States 
have no power to halt the projects. The 
Federal agencies doing that work are sup¬ 
posed to clear all projects with the com¬ 
mittee. As a general rule, apparently, the 
committee's chief worth Is as a publicity 
medium for the bureaucrats running the 
program. 

3 The Plck-Sloan group has a plan, de¬ 
tailed and under way. The Valley Author¬ 
ity group merely argues that an Independent 
authority can do the Job better, and would 
make the Missouri a garden spot like the 
Tennessee Valley. To the hard-headed Mis¬ 
souri Valley farmer, that seems like “buying 
0 pig In a poke.” 

The Plck-Sloan program has had power¬ 
ful support from the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, a creature of the Engineer 
Corps officered by Members of Congress 
whose constituencies have particular Interest 
in the activities of the Engineers. 

Lately, it has become apparent that Pick 
has won the support of President Truman, 
to whom he outlined the part of the plan 
that has to do with the Kansas River and 
Its numerous branches—the Missouri tribu¬ 
tary that was responsible for the Kansas 
Cl ty-Topeka-Manhattan flood 

This was evident from Pick’s confidence 
upon his return from Kansas City recently. 
He threw down the gauntlet to his soil con¬ 
servation opponents, and openly challenged 
them with the declaration that they “didn’t 
know what they were talking about,” He 
called upon all who “honestly wish” to con¬ 
trol the Missouri in flood to “stand up and 
be counted.” 

A year ago, two editors of the reliable 
Farm Journal made a trip up the 1,000 miles 
of the proposed Plck-Sloan development to 
attempt to visualize what changes it would 
effect. They foresaw that “ducks navi¬ 
gating the Missouri Valley will have to learn 
their geography over again” with six multi- 
million dollar dams “creating another Great 
Lakes In the center of the United States ” 


Pick-Sloan Plan 

(Forty percent authorized by Congress, 
with contracts already let for more than 
half.) 

One hundred and fifty multipurpose dams, 
designed to (1) stop floods and (2) protect 
2,000,000 acres of cities, towns, and farms. 

Irrigate 5,000.000 acres, including 19.000 
existing dry-land farms which would be 
subdivided Into at least twice that number 
of Irrigated farms. Total Irrigated land es¬ 
timated at 67,000 farms of 80 acres each, 
which, sponsors say, will support 268,000 
more Inhabitants In the now sparsely settled 
country. 

Supplemental Irrigation for 2,000,000 acres 
more. 

Increase the basin's crop output 10 per¬ 
cent. 

Generate 13,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity annually. 

Deepen 750 miles of the Missouri below 
Sioux City for navigation. 


Build 1,500 miles of levees. 

Increase city water supplies and area’s 
recreational facilities with sites for fishing, 
swimming, boating, etc. 

Total cost: $5,500,000,000 to $6,500,000,000. 
at present prices Outlays to date total 
about $1,250,000,000. Plans for the Kansas 
River and Its tributaries alone would cost 
more than $300,000,000. 


Agriculture Plan 

(A proposd plan to tie In with Plck-Sloan. 
To be built within the next 30 years. No 
action yet by Congress, and none appar¬ 
ently contemplateci ) 

Build 14,000 to 16,000 small upstream 
dams and 408,000 farm ponds. 

Reseed 38,000,000 acres of range and crop¬ 
land. 

Reseed 400.000 acres of forest range. 

Dig 78,200 new wells 

Contour 36,000,000 acres; strip crop 20,- 
001,000 acres; build 2,000.000 miles of ter¬ 
race and 431,000 miles of grassed water¬ 
ways: fence 76,000 miles of forest for graz¬ 
ing; build 3,300 miles of livestock trails. 

Spend $250,000,000 on tree shelter belts 
and 750,000 acres in additional windbreaks 
around farmsteads, rural schools and 
churches. 

Encourage Improved grassland manage¬ 
ment on 117,000,000 acres. Improve Irriga¬ 
tion and drainage plans 
Control rodents. Insects, brush and weeds. 
Total cost: $8,500,000,000. divided as fol¬ 
ic ‘'b: F’ederal Government, $3,000,000,000; 
12 States Involved, i((500,000,000: farmers, 
$5,000,000,000. 

Reservoirs and Dam Sites in Coordinated 
Plan op Bureau of Reclamation and Army 
Engineers Corps 

MONTANA 

1 Tiber. 

2. Wilson. 

3. Nilan. 

4. Wells. 

6 Canyon Perry. 

6 Terry. 

7. Whitetall. 

8 . Apex. 

9. Kelly. 

10. Brenner. 

11. Clark Canyon. 

12. Landon. 

13. Taylor. 

14. Brldgcr. 

15 Mission. 

16. Antelope. 

17. Swoetgrass. 

18. Newland. 

19. Hobson. 

20. Stanford. 

21. Ross Fork. 

22. Snowy. 

23. Yellowtnll. 

24. Little Horn. 

25. Moorhead. 

26. Medicine Lake. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

27. Crosby. 

28. Garrison. 

29 Broncho. 

30. Dickinson. 

31. Heart Butte. 

32. Cannonball. 

33. Thunder Hawk. 

34. Sheyenne. 

35. Jamestown. 

36. Des Lacs. 

37. Bald Hill. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
88. Shadehill. 

39. Blue Horse. 

40. Blxby. 

41. Green Grass. 

42. Brennan. 

43. Angostura. 
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44. Rocky Ford. 

45. Philip, 

46. Oahe. 

47. Big Bend. 

48. Fort Randall. 

49. Gavins Point. 

wTOuma 

60. Hunter Mount. 

61. Thiel Creek. 

62. SunURht 

63. Oregon Basin. 

64. Kane. 

65. South Fork. 

66 Red Qulch. 

67. Lake Solitude. 

58. Wlllovr Paris. 

69. L'lke de Smet. 

60 Triangle Park. 

61. Smith. 

62. Bun Creek. 

63. Alzada. 

64. Ke:hole. 

65. Du Nciir. 

66. Raft Lake. 

67. Soral Creek. 

68. Onion Flat. 

69. Anchor. 

70. Boysen. 

71. Badwater. 

72. Middle Fork 

73. Edgemont. 

74. Kortes 

75. Glendo. 

conositoo 

76. Cherry Creek. 

77. Narrows. 

78. Wray. 

79. Bonny. 

BO. Dlemal. 

81. Loretta. 

B2. Erickson. 

B3. Davis. 

B4. Bnelus 

B5. Plum Creek. 

88 Enders 
B7. Red Willow. 

B8. Medicine Creek. 

B9. Culbertson. 

90. Harlan County. 

KANSAS 

91. Pioneer. 

92. Norton. 

93. Kirwin, 

94. Webster. 

96. Glen Elder. 

96. Cedar Bluff. 

97. Wilson 

98. Kanopohs. 

99. Tuttle Creek. 

MISSOURI 

100. Chimcothe, 

101. South Grand. 

102. Osceola. 

103 Pomme le Terre. 

104. Richland. 

105. Arlington. 


Confidence in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or MEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30,1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record. I 
include an excellent and concise state¬ 
ment from the Nashville Banner, of 
Nashville, Tenn.: 


The presidency of the United States was 
never intended to afford a screen between the 
American people and stupidity in Judgment, 
error in policy, mediocrity in administration, 
incompetence in personnel or unwarranted 
usurpation of authority. 

Loyalty requires no blind allegiance) to 
such, even In time of war. The welfare of 
the American Republic Is paramount. 

Confidence in Government 1$ founded upon 
and sustained by a fuU knowledge of the 
truth. Without It, neither this free Dov¬ 
er nment, nor any other, can long endure. 


Reiidentt of Penniylvania Are Thankful 
for the Defeat of the St. Lawrence Sea¬ 
way 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JAMES E.VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30.1951 

Ur. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Pennsylvania are gratified over 
the action taken by the House Public 
Works Committee when it defeated the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway which has 
been before Congress for over half a 
century. 

The following article by the Associated 
Press, taken from the Washington Eve¬ 
ning Star of July 26 1951, tells the story 
of what happened when the House Pub¬ 
lic Works Committee met in executive 
session on that date and sounded the 
death knell over the pi'oposed interna¬ 
tional ditch: 

ST, Lawrence Seaway Killed by 16-TO-12 Vote 
OP House Unit 

Legisiatiun to authorize tbe St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project was killed today 
by the House Public Works Committee. 

The action was taken by a 15 to 12 roll-call 
vote ol the 27-member committee on a mo¬ 
tion by Representative Pickett. Democrat of 
Texes, to table the bill. 

Those voting with Mr. Pickett to table the 
bill- 

Representative Fallon. Democrat, of Mary¬ 
land; Quinn, Democrat, of New York; Demp¬ 
sey, Democrat, of New Mexico, Watts, Demo¬ 
crat, of Kentucky; Angell, Republican, of 
Oregon; McGascoa, Republican, ol Ohio; 
Auciiincloss. Republican, of New Jersey; 
Beall, Republican, of Maryland; Vuesell, 
Republican, of Illinois; Scuuoer, Republi¬ 
can, of California, George, Republican, of 
Kansas; Bray. Republican, of Indiana; 
Baker, Republican, of Tennessee; and Wood, 
Republican, of Idaho 

TEN REPUBLICANS OPPOSED 

Ten Republicans voted with five Demo¬ 
crats in turning down the bill. Those vot¬ 
ing against tabling It were: 

Representatives Buckley, Democrat, of 
New York, chairman of the committee; Lar- 
CAOE, Democrat, of Louisiana; Davis, Demo¬ 
crat, of Tennessee; Trimbie, Democrat, of Ar¬ 
kansas; Blatnik, Democrat, of Minnesota; 
Jones, Democrat, of Alabama; Kluczynskj, 
Democrat, of Illinois; Machrowicz, Demo¬ 
crat of Michigan; Smith. Democrat, of Mis¬ 
sissippi; Magee, Democrat, of Missouri; Don- 
Dsao. Republican, of Michigan; and Mack, 
Republican, of Washington. 

Members of the committee explained to¬ 
day's vote means the measure cannot again 
be brought before the committee unless two- 


thirds of the membership so votes or unless 
unanimous consent Is obtained. 

Thus, for all practical purposes, the long- 
debated seaway proposal, grimly opposed by 
powerful industrial and power interests, 
again was burled by Congress, another set¬ 
back lor forces which have been seeking its 
authorization lor nearly 20 year?. 

Tbe project authorization, In the form of 
a treaty, was first beaten In the Senate In 
1934, Again, in 1944, the project legislation 
was attached to a rivers and harbors bill in 
the form of a rider and lost, 56 to 25. 

The next defeat came In February 1948, 
when the Senate, by a 57 to 30 vote, returned 
the measure to, its Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee for further study. 

Today’s defeat marked the first time the 
legislation had been voted down by a con¬ 
gressional committee. 

Representative Blatnik, a leading sup¬ 
porter of the project, said he was not dis¬ 
mayed by today’s action. 

"This,” he said, “is the first battle In the 
whole fight. I view It as a moral victory,*’ 


Get Oatis Out 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. B. CARROLL REECE 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. July 30, 1951 
Mr. REECE of Tennessee, Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks In 
the Record, i include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Kingsport (Tenn.) News 
of July 23. 1951: 

Get Oatis Out 

It looks as If the American public Is get¬ 
ting fed up with the State Department’s 
casual attitude toward Bill Oatis, the Asso¬ 
ciated Press correspondent who was Jailed 
by the Czechs after a "confession" of spying. 

Resolutions have been introduced In Con¬ 
gress which would— 

1. Sever diplomatic relations with Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

2. Ban trade with that country. 

3 Evacuate all Americans from the 
country, 

4 Bar all foreign Red newspapermen—in¬ 
cluding Russia’s from the United States. 

But to date, the State Department’s sole 
reaction has been to "protest" In a Voice of 
America broadcast. You can Just see some 
of those fancy Department boys stamping 
their feet and saying, "Goodness, what a 
nasty thing to do." 

When Robert Vogeler was jailed by the 
Hungarians on a similar trumped-up charge, 
his loyal wife met opposition when she tried 
to get the State Department to do some¬ 
thing. In fact. Department officials advised 
her to keep quiet. 

Fortunately ior her husband, she Ignored 
this advice and raised considerable Cain 
until she got some action. 

It is high time we all started to raise Cain 
and get Bill Oatis freed. 

Time was in this country, when the Na¬ 
tion was run by men with guts, when the 
Constitution followed our citizens no matter 
where they went. When the United States 
was but a mere babe in the world family 
of nations our leaders sent Marines to avenge 
Insults to United States citizens—and got 
by with It. 

But what have we got today when the 
United States is the most powerful free na¬ 
tion on the globe? We’ve got a illy-ilvered 
Secretary of State who coddles Reds In his 
own Department and Is afraid to offend Reds 
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abroad. And we’ve got a President who gets 
“tough” only with Wall Street and a lew 
honest, outspoken Republicans and Demo¬ 
crats. 

God forbid that the United States should 
sink so low. 


America Betrayed at Yalta 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
including an article that appeared in 
the current issue of the National Re¬ 
public, a magazine of fundamental 
Americanism: 

America Betrayed at Yalta 
(By Hon. Lawrence H Smith, Representative 
from Wisconsin) 

The tragic Yalta Conference of February 
1945 stands In historical perspective as the 
blackest page In American diplomatic history. 
In the secret agreements concluded at Yalta 
between Roosevelt and Stalin are found the 
very roots of all the world's bloody postwar 
history—the betrayal of Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Albania; the delivery of China, Manchuria, 
and Tibet to communism; the partition of 
Germany; Indeed, the fateful collapse of the 
whole structure of world peace for a gen¬ 
eration. 

Because Yalta repudiates every tradition 
of American diplomacy, the secret agree¬ 
ments entered Into there should be re¬ 
nounced, abrogated, and set at naught by 
formal congressional action. Similar action 
renouncing the Truman ratification agree¬ 
ments reached at the Potsdam Conference 
In July 1945 would follow logically; for Pots¬ 
dam was little more than Stalin’s formal 
binding of the new President, Truman, to 
the Roosevelt commitments made at Yalta. 
There is much evidence In the public record 
to indicate that at the time of the Potsdam 
Conference President Truman did not have 
full knowledge of the secret deals concluded 
5 months earlier at Yalta. 

House Concurrent Resolution 102, Intro¬ 
duced by me on May 14, 1951, would accom¬ 
plish this formal renunciation of the secret 
agreements at both Yalta and Potsdam by 
simple majorities of the House and Senate. 
That resolution Is now. pending before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

One authoritative and reputable contem¬ 
porary comment fairly characterizes the Yalta 
agreements. Arthur Bliss Lane, the United 
States Ambassador to Poland, recalls his first 
examination of the Yalta text in the State 
Department at Washington: 

“As I glanced over it I could not believe 
my eyes. To me every line speaks a com¬ 
plete surrender to Stalin.” 

In China at about the same time Ambas¬ 
sador Patrick J. Hurley was present when 
the Yalta terms were made known to Chlang 
Kal-shok. Of that incident Hurley wrote; 

“Our diplomats surrendered the territorial 
Integrity and the political Independence of 
China In a secret agreement at Yalta. The 
Yalta secret agreement Is the blueprint for 
the Communist conquest of China. Every 
step in the Communist conquest of China 
has been engineered by our own diplomats, 
in cooperation with the Chinese Communists 
and Russia.” 

In the same vein. General MacArthiur told 
the recent Senate Inquiry: 

"It is my personal opinion that the greatest 
political mistake we made in a hundred years 
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in the Pacific was In allowing the Commu¬ 
nists to grow in power in China. • * • I 
believe It was fundamental, and I believe we 
will pay for it for a century." 

Two decisive legal debilities of transcend¬ 
ent historical significance Invalidate these 
Yalta agreements. James A. Farley, one¬ 
time Postmaster General under Roosevelt, 
has stated publicly that at the time of the 
departure for Yalta President Roosevelt was 
a dying man. Two months after his return 
from Yalta the President died at his Warm 
Springs retreat. Unfortunately, Mr. Farley’s 
frank revelation concerning the true state of 
Mr. Roosevelt's health during late 1944 and 
early 1945 was not published until March 8, 
1951. But. In the meantime, Winston 
Churchill had observed knowingly that Mr. 
Roosevelt was far from buoyant health at 
Yalta; and Vice Adm. Ross T. Meintire, the 
White House physician, since has acknowl¬ 
edged “that by inauguration time (January 
20, 1946) fatigue was again becoming a real 
problem. • • * He left immediately for 

the Yalta Conference.” 

Of course, no nation can be bound morally 
to trades and deals made In secret by a dip¬ 
lomatic representative admittedly In mori¬ 
bund health, particularly when those trades 
and deals transfer whole nations and entire 
populations to an unacknowledged and un¬ 
welcome sovereignty. 

Secondly, President Roosevelt’s closest ad¬ 
viser at Yalta was Alger Hiss, since convicted 
In the courts for perjury in concealing his 
Communist activities and connections as 
part of the Kremlin spy ring In wartime 
Washington. 

Alger Hiss was at one time a ranking officer 
In the Par Eastern Division of the State 
Department, the office in which the present 
Korean disaster was hatched. Later he was 
executive secretary to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference In Washington, which se., up the 
framework of the United Nations, the in¬ 
strumentality which gave the Russian Com¬ 
munist barbarians their first seat at the 
council table of humanity. Next he was the 
intimate personal adviser, confidant, and 
drafting clerk to an ailing President at Yalta. 
Finally he was General Secretary of the San 
Francisco Conference, In Aprll-June 1945, 
which dralted and approved the United 
Nations Charter. Hiss was apparently the 
real architect of the Yalta treachery. 

Former Secretary of State Byrnes in his 
book, Speaking Frankly, refers several times 
to the poor state of Roosevelt’s health at 
Yalta. He also Illuminates the great part 
played at Yalta by Communist Agent Alger 
Hiss. 

But Farley’s summation on Yalta is per¬ 
haps the most penetrating: 

“In our evaluation of President Roosevelt, 
Cordell [Hull] and I agreed that he was a 
sick man at Yalta, and should not have been 
called upon to make decisions affecting his 
country and the world. Physical illness, 
we knew, taxed the mind and left him in 
no shape to bargain with such hard bar¬ 
gainers as the Russians and such astute 
diplomats as the British. 

“On every side I heard expressions of re¬ 
gret that he was not himself in the most 
critical days of world history. Had he not 
been physically and mentally tired at Tehran 
and Yalta, and at home, and had America 
had a more vigorous voice in International 
affairs, statesmen of the world agreed almost 
without exception, that many of the trou¬ 
bles vexing the world today would not have 
arisen.” 

This one statement fully justifies a formal 
renunciation of the whole Yalta operation. 
It is well supported by Ambassador Lane, 
who wrote: “Mr. Roosevelt returned to 
Washington from the Crimea Conference 
mortally fatigued.” 

In a word. Yalta was a conference domi¬ 
nated by a dying President, whose closest 


and most Intimate adviser, as we now know, 
was a Kremlin agent and spy. 

I recall vividly President Roosevelt’s per¬ 
sonal report to Congress on the Yalta meet¬ 
ing made on March 1, 1945, before a joint 
session of the House and Senate. The Presi¬ 
dent spoke from his wheelchair. He assured 
Congress and the world repeatedly that there 
had been no secret agreements reached. His 
report was broadcast to the largest radio 
audience of record to that date. Several 
years were to pass before the true picture of 
Yalta would be pieced together. 

Since that historic occasion I have placed 
In the Congressional Record from time to 
time ID different vivisections of Yalta seg¬ 
ments. As each vignette of treachery, be¬ 
trayal, surrender, moral retreat, or appease¬ 
ment came to light that segment of the dis¬ 
aster was documented In the public record. 

The first of this systematic historical series 
was offered In the House on March 2, 1945, 
the day after President Roosevelt’s report to 
Congress, under the title “Yalta. Moral Re¬ 
treat; Poland and Small Nations Crucified.” 
The most recent item In the series appeared 
on June 8. 1951. Taken together, these 10 
articles now form a rounded, but still de¬ 
veloping picture of one of the most appalling 
tragedies in human history. The world will 
never forget that at the time of Yalta the 
Russian dominion embraced only 200,000,000 
population, while 8 years later the Kremlin 
sphere comprised over 800,000,000 people. 
The black night of tsnranny and godless 
materialism spread like a plague from Yalta, 
to engulf one-third of the globe. Over large 
areas of the earth, peace ceased to be even 
an honorable aspiration for enslaved and im¬ 
prisoned mankind. 

The background for Yalta, of course, was 
the Cairo conference, In November 1943. 
There Generalissimo Chlang Kal-shek was 
given a solemn promise by Roosevelt that all 
territories taken from China by Japanese 
conquest would be restored to China. This 
pledge Included complete restoration of 
Manchuria, Formosa, the Pescadores, plus 
establishment of a free, independent, and 
united Korea. 

The year 1944 brought the American mili¬ 
tary forces back to the Philippines in the 
Pacific, and to the Rhino in Europe. Both 
Oermany and Japan were punch-drunk, 
ready for the knock-out blow. The atomic 
bomb was In actual production. Such was 
the triumphant military situation at the 
moment of the disastrous Yalta meeting In 
February, 1945. China, a strong and faith¬ 
ful ally in the war, had not even been In¬ 
vited to Yalta. Poland, stretched on the 
diplomatic rack for partition, was not even 
informed that her future was on the Yalta 
agenda. 

The final plenary sessions of the Yalta Con¬ 
ference on February 11 brought a joint 
public statement of an agreement for the 
occupation of Oermany; the partition of 
Poland; and the opening of the United Na¬ 
tions Charter Conference at San Francisco 
on April 25. President Roosevelt, in his own 
press conference, hailed Yalta as the begin¬ 
ning of a new era of peace In the history of 
the world. 

About 2 years were to pass before the world 
learned of all the secret agreements con¬ 
cluded at Yalta with Stalin. The first of 
these secret agreements to be revealed was 
that covering the veto in the U. N. Stalin 
had demanded the veto in the Security 
Council. Roosevelt and Hiss had readily 
conceded. Russia since has used the veto 
48 times to frustrate effective U. N. action 
against Communist aggression. 

Next It leaked out that Russia had been 
given three votes In the U. N. No other na¬ 
tion had more than one. 

Third, It was established that the Yalta 
agreement had bit upon the sum of $20,- 
000 .000.000 to be collected In reparations 
from Germany-half of It to go to Russia*^ 
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the remainder to be divided among all the 
other allies. 

But not until July, 1946—2 months after 
President Eoosevelt*s death—did the world 
get the first inlcllng of the secret agreement 
between Roosevelt and Btalln under which 
Russia was given Outer Mongolia, Port Ar¬ 
thur, Dairen. Manchuria, the Bakhallna, and 
the Kuriles. China, which hod fought for 
8 terrible years to regain Manchuria from 
Japan—always with strong United States 
support—was not even consulted on this 
deal. Indeed, It was President Roosevelt 
who undertook, personally, to win Chlang 
Kal-shck over to this gross barter of Chinese 
areas to Stalin—In return for Russia’s par- 
tlcipallou for 6 days in the war against 
Japan One significant paragraph of this 
Ecci’et agreement from Yalta reads: 

"It Is understood that the agreement con¬ 
cerning Outer Mongolia and the ports and 
railroads referred to above wUl require con¬ 
currence of Oenerallssimo Chlang Kai-shek. 
The President (Roosevelt) will take meas¬ 
ures In order to obtain this concurrence, on 
advice from Marshal Stalin. The heads of 
the three great powers have agreed that 
these claims of the Soviet Union shall be 
unquestionably fulfilled after Japan has 
been defeated.” 

The terrible significance of this secret 
betrayal is that the above terms were not 
made public by the State Department until 
March 24. 1047—more than 2 years after 
the agreement and almost 2 years after 
Roosevelt's death on April 11, 1046. 

But long before these more shocking as¬ 
pects on the Yalta agreements had been 
exposed to public view. President Truman 
had taken decisive steps to force Chlang Kal- 
shek to accept Communists In his own gov¬ 
ernment. On December 15, 1945, Truman 
sent word to Chlang that United States as- 
8 stance would be stopped summarily unless 
tlie Communists were admitted to the gov¬ 
ernment at Nanking. The Communists In 
China then were called by our State Depart¬ 
ment "simple agrarian reformers." Chlang 
demurred. Then Gen. George C. Marshall 
was sent to Chlang as Truman's special am¬ 
bassador to force the alliance with commu¬ 
nism Chlang had been waging a no-quarter 
war with communism in China since 1928. 

How completely the Truman policy en¬ 
forced the alliance with communism in 
China is related by General Chennault in 
bis book. The Way of a Fighter. At one 
point north of Hankow some 200,000 Nation, 
allst troops had about 70,000 Communists 
trapped. The Beds were being extermi¬ 
nated The United States truce team sent 
up by Marshall ordered a cease-fire. The 
tiapped Communists escaped, to return a 
year later as part of a gigantic Communist 
offensive Gn another occasion near Can¬ 
ton. Chiang's soldiers had trapped 100.000 
Communists. The Marshall truce team per¬ 
mitted the Conunuuists to march unmo- 
lested to the bay, whence they sailed for 
Shantung. Chennault continues; 

"The worst fiasco was at Kalgan Pass, a 
historic gateway between China and Man¬ 
churia At the end of the war there were 
no organised Communists in Manchuria. 
Early In 1946 a Government offensive cap¬ 
tured Kalgan and sealed off the pass, trap¬ 
ping nearly 1,000.000 Chinese Communists In 
northwest China, who were moving toward 
Manchuria. Marshall made strenuous ef¬ 
forts to open the Kalgan Pass for these Com¬ 
munists. Eventually the Government with¬ 
drew. and the Communist horde poured Into 
Manchuria. The Communists then broke 
the truce by fortifying Elalgan Pass. It was 
these troops-who marched under a safe con¬ 
duct of the American-sponsored truce 
through Kalgan Pass and returned with Jap¬ 
anese arms, supplied by Russia, that won the 
decisive battles in Manchuria in 1947." 


That la how China was delivered to com¬ 
munism, pursuant to Roosevelt's Yalta 
pledge to win Chinese support for the bald 
barter of Chinese territory to Stalin. 

While the United States truce teams pro¬ 
longed the cease fire, the Russian Red Army 
was systematically looting the industrial ar- 
senal In Manchuria. Guns, tanks, and planes 
were seized, entire war plants and whole in¬ 
dustries were stripped and dismantled The 
Red army took 90 percent of the machinery 
in the Manchuria coal industry, 60 percent 
of the metal-working Industry. 75 percent 
of the textile industry, and 50 percent or 
more of the chemical, cement, power, rail¬ 
road, and steel Industries. 

The Reverend William R. Johnson, of Polo, 
Ill. for 36 years a Methodist missionary in 
south China, returned to America In 1944 
from a Jap prisoner-of-war camp. He has 
since devoted himself to documenting the 
delivery of China to Stalin by our own State 
Department. His conclusion, published In 
April 1980. Is worthy of note today: 

"Were Secretary Acheson performing his 
duties as a member of tbe Communist sabo¬ 
tage group under Kremlin direction, It is 
dlfflcult to discover how he could have done 
more, or left more undone than he has, to 
serve the Kremlin’s purposes." 

The free world is paying a staggering price 
for the private deals concluded at Yalta. 
The betrayal of China was matched on the 
other side of the world by the betrayal of 
Poland. Never in modern history were two 
noble principles of humanity so grossly be¬ 
trayed and abandoned. 


Gosing of Veterans* Adninittration Dis¬ 
trict Office at Boston 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASaACHirSKTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of Massachusetts 
and New England protest very strongly 
the closing of the Veterans' Administra¬ 
tion district offloe in Boston and the 
moving of the office to Philadelphia. 
Under permission, I include in my re¬ 
marks news items from the Lowell Bun 
and the Boston Herald. 

Taking the district office from Boston 
will be a great economic loss to that area, 
and give poorer service to the veterans 
and their families and will cause many 
to lose their Jobs. Taking the district 
office to Philadelphia, the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration will take over the building 
now occupied by the United States Cen¬ 
sus Bureau. The Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion was created to serve the veterans. 
This will hurt that service. 

For several years Congress has been 
considering the advisability of decen¬ 
tralizing Government departments from 
the Washington metropolitan area. Mr. 
Jess Iiarson, Administrator of the Gen¬ 
eral Services Administration, last Tues¬ 
day before the Senate Committee on Ex¬ 
penditures in the Executive Depart¬ 
ments, testified in favor of Senate bill 
1623 to decentralize Government depart¬ 
ments to other parts of the United States 
away from Washington. The House 
Committee on Expenditures in Executive 


Departments has been considering H. B. 
4728 for the purpose of decentralizing 
in the next 2 years 50.000 Government 
employees to other parts of the United 
States because of the congestion in 
Washington and for security reasons. 

The district office of the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration at Boston should not be 
moved at this time to Philadelphia which 
is close to Washington. 

fProm the Lowell Sunl 
CiiOsXNO OF Hub VA Oxtice Hit 

Boston, July 17.—State veterans’ organi¬ 
zations Joined today in a loud protest over 
the proposed closing of the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration district omce in Boston, 

The State departments of the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
termed the move "false economy’’ and the 
Massachusetts chapter of the Disabled Vet¬ 
erans said that action would be taken at its 
annual State convention today 

Veterans Administrator Carl R. Gray. Jr., 
announced that the Boston office, employing 
831 persons, and the offices in New York and 
Richmond, Va., would be consolidated at the 
Philadelphia office. 

The move was expected to save about 
$517,000 a year in Boston alone, but Com¬ 
mander George W. Grader of the State Amer¬ 
ican Legion said that was a "mere drop In 
the bucket" in Federal spending and that 
the regional office was necessary. 

fProm the Boston Herald of July 28, 19511 
VF.TS TO PnoTBsT Offic* Closino —DAV Heabs 
Htnes PnoMisE TO Help 

A rising protest from veterans In all sec¬ 
tions of New England against the proposed 
closing of the Boston District Office of the 
Veterans’ Administration is expected to be 
crystallized Into action by delegates attend¬ 
ing the thirtieth annual convention ol the 
Massachusetts department, Disabled Ameri¬ 
can Veterans, now in session at the Copley- 
Plaza. 

In a welcoming address to more than 700 
delegates attending the opening session yes¬ 
terday afternoon, ^layor Hynes promised be 
would formally protest the move. 

BEADYINO PROTECT 

Even as the mayor spoke, officers of the 
DAV were readying a resolution of protest 
against the closing, which will be presented 
to the convention. 

Plaas for closing the Boston district office, 
which handles insurance and death claims 
for veterans throughout New England, were 
announced by the Veterans’ Administration 
on Thursday. All activities of the Boston 
office will be merged in an enlarged district 
office to be located In Philadelphia. 

High lighting the opening day’s conven¬ 
tion activities were the •’egistratlon of dele¬ 
gates. a business session, and a baud con¬ 
cert at night In Copley Square. There will 
be another concert In the square tonight. 

Presiding at the opening session was State 
Commander Walter F. Morgan, of Somerville, 
whose term Is now expiring. 

NEW COMMANDER 

Senior Vice Commander Timothy J. O'Nell, 
of Bosto-, is expected to be unopposed for 
election as the new eoftmander. 

Boston City Councilman Robert J. Ram¬ 
sey is the convention chairman. 

Today will be veterans’ day at the conven¬ 
tion. with hospitalized veterans of the Span- 
Ish-Amerlcan War, World Wars I and II, and 
the present Korean action being guests of 
the DAV for the day. The men, from vet¬ 
erans' hospitals in all sections of the State, 
will be guests at a luncheon at the hotel and 
then attend the Red Sox-Detroit game at 
Fenway Park, as well as the convention ban¬ 
quet tonight to the ballroor of the hotel. 
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Included among the speakers at the S-day 
convention will be Natlozml Commander 
Boniface Rallle, of Detroit, and Vice Com¬ 
mander Edward Fuller, of Vermont, and offi¬ 
cials of the Veterans’ Administration. 

In Washington, Representative McCor¬ 
mack. Democrat, of Massachusetts, on be¬ 
half of himself and other Democratic mem¬ 
bers of the Massachusetts delegation, wrote 
Veterans' Administrator Carl Cray, asking 
that the move to close the Boston district 
office be suspended. 

Representative Edith Noursx Rooms, Re¬ 
publican, of Massachusetts, ranking Repub¬ 
lican on the House Veterans’ Committee, pro¬ 
tested the action in a House speech and de¬ 
manded an immediate Investigation. 

"It will not save a penny and actually will 
cost more,” she told her colleagues, and 
asked, "Why should these three States be 
discriminated against?" 


On Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON.UWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 20, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. I am including as part of my remarks 
the following editorial of July 24 that 
appeared in the Burlington Free Press of 
Burlington, Wis., relative to its position 
on foreign aid spending programs: 

Elsewhere In the paper today you will find 
a news item from Congressman L. H Smith 
In which he points out that the foreign aid 
bill of $8,500,000,000, which is presently being 
battled in Congress, would cost each tax¬ 
payer $56 20. 

It has always been Smith's policy In re¬ 
gard to foreign aid to carefully scrutinize 
not only the amount requested hut also the 
manner in which It was to be administered 
and expended. He has long been a foe of the 
administration’s policy of literally throwing 
the money away. He has fought to have the 
expenditures controlled; to prevent the leak 
ol the aid to Communist-dominated coun¬ 
tries and Russia Itself. 

Knowing full well that much of the appro¬ 
priation money either in the form of manu¬ 
factured goods or some other commodity has 
found its way to such an end, Smith has 
voted against much of the proposed aid Be¬ 
cause of this stand he has been misbranded 
an isolationist, a person who refuse;^ help, 
and many other cruel names. In spite of the 
name calling, he has courageously led the 
fight to save the taxpayer’s money and cer¬ 
tainly his presence not only on the congres- 
•Blonal floor but on the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee has prevented even greater squander¬ 
ing of your tax money. 

Wc read in the daily papers of the foreign- 
aid countries and how well they are recover¬ 
ing. but two columns over there Is a story 
about a shipment of some vital war material 
being made from one of these countries to 
Russia or one of Its dominated countries. 

Judging from this sort of thing, it’s appar¬ 
ent Congressman Smith is doing the kind of 
Job we want done, and l^’s unfortunate more 
of his cohorts In Washington do not agree 
with him. 

Now the administration has asked for $8,- 
600,000,000 for more foreign aid—more than 
$6,000,000 to come from Racine County of 
of which the people in the city of Burlington 
will supply $268,OCO. each resident contrib¬ 
uting $66.20. 


Cut our share of $S6 in half and properly 
manage its expenditure in the foreign aid 
countries and we’ll go along once more. But 
don’t we need that money for our own de¬ 
fense? Our military leaders still cry impre- 
paredness. 

Let’s stop sacrificing our own country to 
build those countries whose desire for free¬ 
dom and a democratic way of life is ques¬ 
tionable. 


The Iraniao Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

or CONNKCTICTJT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Include the following editorial from Life 
magazine, which points out that, despite 
the bungling of the State Department In 
the Iranian oil-fields dispute and its 
tragic results, our State Department 
might have learned a lesson which will 
be valuable in handling similar situa¬ 
tions in the future. The editorial com¬ 
mends the efforts of Max Thornburg, 
whose excellent efforts at settling the 
tense situation were rewarded with dis¬ 
missal from Iran by the State Depart¬ 
ment. 

IProm Life magazine of July 30, 19511 
Remember Iran—I r Its Lessons Are Heeded, 
We Will Do Better Elsewhere 

Things continue to go from bad to worse 
In Iran. At this writing the prospects of 
saving Iran from itself and of saving Iran’s 
oil for western use are as black as the oil 
In question. President Truman’s roving 
fixer, Averin Harrlman, has persuaded Irani¬ 
an officials to say they will talk matters 
over again with the British. But the Irani¬ 
ans have come to hate Britain so thoroughly 
that they would rather leave their oil In the 
earth and let their country go to ruin than 
restore British control of the Iranian oil 
Industry The British refuse to produce and 
process the oil unless they are free to run the 
Industry which they founded, built up. and 
owned until the Iranians nationalized the 
whole business last March. 

There the Issue stands, deadlocked between 
two positions which are equally right In 
principle and wrong In practice. And there, 
too, in massive confidence on the borders of 
Iran, stands the Soviet Union, ready to move 
In and pick up the pieces when the disaster 
Is complete. 

What can the United States Government 
do about It now? Not much, at this stage, 
beyond the mediation Mr. Harrlman has been 
trying to accomplish. But the American 
people can do something—^not, unfortunate¬ 
ly, to repair the damage already done in Iran, 
but to guard against the same sort of dam¬ 
age being done elsewhere. The American 
people can fix clearly In their minds, and 
never forget, the shocking failure of their 
Government to move and act In Iran when 
there were many chances to do a great deal. 
If there is a certainty In this era of uncer¬ 
tainties. It Is that In 1949 and 1950 the 
United States Government could have pre¬ 
vented disaster In Iran and achieved a great 
triumnb of enlightened leadership. 

First of all, the United States Government 
could have made a serious effort to arouse 
the British Government to a fresh sense 
of Its responsibilities in Iran. Instead the 
State Department succumbed to the Insane 


pretense that the British Government was 
not responsible for British oil policy In 
Iran—It was Just a business matter between 
the Anglo-Iranlan Oil Co. and the Iranian 
Government. The simple fact wac and Is, 
of course, that the British Government Is the 
principal owner of the oil company. To 
hold, as the State Department did hold, 
that anyhow the United States Government 
could not be telling the sovereign British 
Government how to act was to make non¬ 
sense of all that Secretary Acheson Is so fond 
of saying on other occasions about the 
mutual rights and responsibilities of allies. 

The United States Government also had 
the opportunity to do some concrete and 
useful things on its own. The young Shah, 
a firm friend of the United States, was eager 
to cooperate. So. in the very last months 
when something might have been done, was 
America’s most active friend in Iran, Premier 
All Razmara. Now the Shah Is helpless and 
Razmara is gone, assassinated by an Iranian 
nationalist. 

If ever there was a place for a modest, 
well-thought-out program of economic and 
technical help, It was in Iran Ambassador 
John C. Wiley, who wont to Tehran In 1948, 
and Ambassador Henry Grady, who suc¬ 
ceeded him in June of 1950, were In turn led 
to believe that just such a program was com¬ 
ing up, and they rightly led the Iranians 
to expect help. About all they and the 
Iranians got from Washington was neglect. 
A small military-aid program was started 
and various loans and grants were discussed. 
But the State Department simply did not 
bother to push them or to work them Into a 
sensible whole. At the eleventh hour, in 
late 1960. Ambassador Grady dashed home 
in a despairing effort to press through at 
least one item—a $25,000,000 loan which 
had been allowed to stall on technicalities. 
It finally went through, so late that the Iran¬ 
ians no longer wanted It. 

' Nevertheless a brilliant plan for the sal¬ 
vation of Iran had been worked out—by 
Overseas Consultants, Inc., a private outfit 
of American specialists in the employ of the 
Iranian Government. Given a modicum of 
British cooperation and United States sup¬ 
port, the plan might have been Iran’s eco¬ 
nomic Magna Carta and a model of western 
effort in other backward countries. It got 
no support from either the British or United 
States Governments, and to the lasting 
shame of both It Is a dead dream today. Last 
March the chief architect of this great plan. 
Oilman Max Thornburg, was actually en¬ 
couraged-—meaning asked—^to leave Iran by 
his own State Department, acting at the be¬ 
hest of the British Government. The dis¬ 
graceful ground for this disgraceful finale 
was the assertion that Max Thornburg was 
a disturbing influence in Iran. If the several 
lackwita who dozed In Washington while 
Iran went down the drain had done one- 
tenth of what this disturber of official peace 
tried to get done, the United States would 
not be despised as it Is in Iran today. And 
the Soviet Communists would not be waiting 
in quiet triumph for the prize that has so 
nearly been given to them by default. 

Secretary of State Acheson and his fellows 
In failure are welcome to take what comfort 
they can from the thought that the United 
States problem in Iran is very complex and 
very difficult. Of course It Is complex and 
difficult—in Iran, in the rest of the erupting 
Middle East, in great areas of Asia and 
Africa where the fevers of human want and 
national aspiration are rising. With the 
best will, the most Intelligent policy, and 
the strongest action possible, there can be no 
absolute certainty of success In any of these 
places. But there Is one absolute certainty; 
it is certain that communism is going to 
win and freedom is going to lose in these 
places If the United States does no better 
from now on than it has done in Iran 
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Thinking of It this way, any American In 
his M&ses la bOTind to perceive that the 
United States should have done better In 
Iran and must do better elsewhere. If enough 
Americans determine to make their country’s 
best good enough for the problems and ne- 
ceaaitles that confront the United States 
and Its allies In so much of the world, there 
need be no more Irans. 


A Project That Matt Be Completed 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or incstiCAM 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I Include 
in the Record excerpts from an article 
which has appeared In the American 
EniErlneer, official publication of the Na¬ 
tional Society of Professional Engineers. 
The article points up the feasibility, from 
an engineering standpoint, of the pro¬ 
posed St. Lawrence seaway. Nature and 
man have completed 95 percent of the 
channel. It is necessary to make im¬ 
provements in only a short stretch of the 
river to open a magnificent water high¬ 
way. 2,347 miles long, to supplement the 
economic growth and the defensive 
strength of the United States and 
Canada. 

(From the American Engineer of April 1951] 

To the layman and even to many profee- 
fllonals, the thought of making a ablp chan¬ 
nel 2,650 miles long—the length of the 
proposed seaway from Duluth to the Atlantic 
Ocean—borders on the imposalble. Actually 
such a channel exists for about 95 percent 
of that diatance, and It is the completion of 
the Job started by man and nature that baa 
been ft favorite debate topic for many years. 
Outside of simple dredging, the bulk of the 
work to be done is on the 120 miles of the 
St Lawrence River running between Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., and Montreal. Along this 
route will be built a large dam, powerhouse, 
three locks In the International section of 
the St. Lawrence River, four locks in the 
Canadian section, and dredging In the varl- 
OU.V reaches This will cost, according to 
Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, around a billion dollars 
with the United States paying six million 
and the Canadians about four. Inasmuch as 
Canada has already spent one hundred and 
thirty-two million and the United States 
thirty-two million on existing works com¬ 
prising Integral parts of the project, the cost 
to complete the project is estimated at 
eight hundred million, of which this country 
would pay out five hundred and seventy- 
three million and the Canadians two hun¬ 
dred and thirty million. 

Opponents also stress the fact that up¬ 
ward to 91 percent of our merchant marine 
could not use the 27-foot channel depth. In 
hie statement, Qeneral Pick claims that the 
present Great Lakes fleet could operate over 
the 27-foot seaway without restriction. As 
lor seagoing ships, certain practical con- 
alderatlons involved In operating seagoing 
veseele, the general ssye, tend to Increase 
appreciably the number of vessels that could 
transit the seaway If a 27-foot controlling 
depth were provided. 

The Maritime Commission has stated that 
under such practical operating conditions 
practically every type of vcbbcI in the Ameri¬ 


can merchant fleet with the exception of 
very large transocean ore carriers and super¬ 
tankers could transit the 27-ftMit seaway. 

vyhat of electric power? Plans calls for 
a 2.200.000 horaepower hydroelectric station 
in the international rapids section. Not 
only Is there a huge volume of water run¬ 
ning downhill here but the year around 
errnness of the flow Is almost as important. 
This means that at no time, even during 
dry months, wlU large amounta of generating 
capacity stand idle. It Is figured that the 
United States will spend about $188,000,000 
for its half of the power project and that 
6,800.000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity will 
be available each year at a cost of 2.92 mills 

per Kilowatt hour. 

Ifs a fact that power Is so high in the 
northeastern United States that industries 
consider moving out, and new firms refuse 
to move In. Electric customers m New York 
state pay 26 percent more for electricity than 
the national average and use 20 percent less 
This in no small way accounts for thp fact 
that every New York Governor since A1 Smith 
has been for the power project In spite of the 
fact that the port of New York Is opposed 
to It. 

The St Lawrence seaway still has much 
strong and well organized opposition and, 
although such new arguments as national 
security and tolla to pay the way have been 
Introduced, those fighting lor the project atlll 
see a long hard road ahead. But, In mo¬ 
ments of strength, they point out that the 
TVA and even such old developments as the 
Panama Canal, met with scorching opposi¬ 
tion only to win out In the end. The oppo- 
Bli.on, on the other hand, feels It can fight 
a long and very effective delaying action, and 
anyone must admit that they have a lot of 
experience upon which to base th'ilr 
optimism. 

If the go-ahead Is forthcoming very little 
time would be lost. The Corps of Englnee’-s 
says that general plans and speclflcattons 
have been prepared on the entire dual-pur¬ 
pose project For all initial construction 
features Including access facilities, transmis¬ 
sion lines for power, and so forth, as well as 
Initial work on the main dam, powerhouse, 
and navigation stmeturea, contract plans 
and specifications are on hand. Fox the 
long 8ault Dam for example, the general 
plans, specifications, and design analysis have 
been completed. The plane and speclfica- 
tlona, says the Corps, are sufficiently com¬ 
plete to permit advertising for bids for the 
construction of the dam and Its flanking 
earth dikes 

Will Congress say ''Yes”? 


Dam the Floodi 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. £RRETTP„ SCRIVNER 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30,1951 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, inas¬ 
much as only a few days have passed 
since the headline news was the terrific 
floods In Kansas, I am sure Members of 
the House realize the urgency of imme¬ 
diate action along those rivers to pre¬ 
vent a repetition of such devastation. 

The losses of farms and factories, of 
homes, schools, churches, business 
houses, industrial plants will exceed one 
billion dollars. 

If this Nation can rehabilitate citizens 
of other countries, tom by war, certainly 


It can spend some of the tax money it 
collects to protect our own citizens from 
the devastation of floodwaters. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill caliing for the 
authorizatiton of flood-control projects 
on the Republican and Delaware Rivers, 
tributaries of the Kansas, on the Marais 
des Cygnes and its tributaries, and on 
the Marmaton. I trust the Public Works 
Committee will give this bill the imme¬ 
diate attention it deserves and needs. 


How the Miami Valley Abolished Floods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD BREEN 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30,1951 

Mr. BREEN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to the following 
article which appeared in the Dayton 
(Ohio) Daily News of Sunday, July 22, 
1951: 

How THE Miami Vaiiby Abolished Floods 

Tbe people ol tbe regions devastated by 
the KanBas-Oklahoma-MisBOurl floods, if 
they are emart, will start readiag up on 
the history of the Dayton flood. 

Dayton and tho Miami Valley turned its 
flood of March 1918--the greatest disaster 
from water up to iU time—Into the last 
flood. The people of the MisBouxl-Missis¬ 
sippi watershed can, if they have the imagi¬ 
nation and the grit, turn their blUlon-doJlar 
flood in to tbe last flood. 

An ounce of prevention Is worth a pound 
of cure; but It is far harder to obtain. Fail¬ 
ure to organize effectively to prevent war has 
caused two International calamities in this 
century. Only now, with the United Na¬ 
tions and Its stand in Korea—products of 
a belatedly learned lesson—do we have a 
fighting chance to forge the protection that 
will make unnecessary the cure. 

In Dayton and tbe Miami Valley the ounce 
of prevention was not brought without great 
struggle and cost. After the work of bury¬ 
ing the dead, rescuing the marooned, feed¬ 
ing tbe stranded, removing debris, and re¬ 
building a large part of a city was completed, 
there remained tbe danger that th© com¬ 
munity would fall to rise to the challenge to 
avert future floods. 

But the community was aroused and It 
was blessed with tough, aggressive, Imagina¬ 
tive leadership. The first impetus was pro¬ 
vided by a specially created Ohio Flood Com¬ 
mission. But soon Dayton citizens were 
meeting to raise money for a detailed sur¬ 
vey. At this meeting, the late Adam Schantz 
struck the spark that Ignited the conserv¬ 
ancy project. Pointing out that property 
damage from this single flood ran to $140,- 
000,000, he proposed a subscription for the 
survey of $2,000,000. He offered himself to 
put up $100,000. The citizens' meeting at 
once lifted its sights and tbe trail that led 
to the conservancy program was broken. 

The survey was organized and headed by 
Col. B. A. Deeds. J. A. McMahon, one of the 
ablest and finest men Ohio has ever sent 
to the House of Representatives, was en¬ 
gaged to draft a bill to create the Miami 
Conservancy District. A brilliant young 
engineer, who had been supervising engineer 
of Federal drainage investigations a few 
years earlier, and who also had bean In 
charge of the design of reclamation works 
in the Southern States, was selected by a 
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committee composed of Walter S. Kidder and 
Oaylord Cummins. The engineer was Arthur 
Morgan. Many years later, largely on the 
basis of his brilliant design of the conser¬ 
vancy, Morgan was called by President 
Roosevelt to head the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

With the personnel assembled and the 
grand design drawn, the battle, of course, 
was only beginning. There was the cus¬ 
tomary public Inertia to be overcome, and 
there was the usual violent obstruction by 
persons who thought their own Interests 
would be harmed by the project. 

A fateful battle to get the legislature to 
pass the conservancy bill by the two-thirds 
majority required was won by the narrowest 
of margins and partly by grace of a stroke 
of parliamentary alertness. 

The story of how the live conservancy 
dams were built at a cost of $39,000,000 
(about 30 percent of the cost of the hood) 
is familiar to all Daytonlans. 8o Is the 
story of how the last of the bonds was paid 
off, slightly before the maturity date in 1049. 
Equally familiar Is the fact that there have 
been no destructive hoods In the Miami 
Valley since 1913; the fact that the fears 
of the upstream counties that water would 
be backed up to hood their farm lands was 
long since proved unfounded; the fact that 
generous compensation was paid farmers 
whose lands lay on the proposed reservoir 
hoors; the fact that the conservancy has 
been universally popular In Its own region 
and that It has stood as a model before the 
world. 

Not least among the lessons taught by the 
conservancy was the feasibility of creating 
special authorities to work across county 
lines. In recent years even States lines have 
been obliterated In the successful search 
for a solution to regional drainage, harbor, 
and other problems. 

Now the peoples of the Mlssourl-Mlssis- 
slppl watershed know the cost of falling to 
unite to prevent disaster. As they dig out 
from the flood they can use the example of 
the Miami Valley conservancy. They can 
use the example of the larger Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Their problem Is larger 
and more complicated than was that of 
either of these but at least It Is not new; 
they have guldeposts to follow. Indeed they 
have the mlnlm\im blueprint of the Pick- 
Sloan plan and the maximum blueprint of 
the proposed Missouri Valley Authority. 

Perhaps now they will be ready to wage 
the kind of light against inertia and vested 
Interest which was fought and won, nearly 
40 years ago, in Dayton. 


MacArthur’s Speech 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W.McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July ZO, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Boston Post of July 27, 
1951: 

MacArthur's Speech 

No doubt millions of people who heard 
and saw General MacArthur deliver his 
speech at the State House were captivated 
by his magnetic personality and his master¬ 
ful oratory. If the general retains his pres¬ 
ent extraordinary physical vigor for another 
year, he may well be a forceful factor In the 


1962 Presidential campaign, even If. as he 
says, he will not be a candidate himself. 

But a cold analysis of the speech reveals 
that it Is pretty well flUed up with platitudes 
and Inconsistencies. In what might be 
termed the preamble to his speech, he said 
he was speaking *‘wlth neither partisan affi¬ 
liation nor political purpose," and then he 
went on for three-quarters of an hour with 
an outright political speech aimed directly 
at the Truman administration. Even though 
still a member of the Armed Forces, and 
therefore still subject to the authority of his 
Commander In Chief and flred for flouting 
that authority, he said, "I shall raise my 
voice as loud and as often as I believe It to be 
in the Interest of the American people.” For 
this sentiment he must be commended, but 
he might bear In mind that he Is permitted 
to talk as General MacArthur only through 
the sufferance of his Commander In Chief, 

The general speaks of corruption In high 
quarters and then says It Is a disease "un¬ 
fortunately common to all nations.” He 
might well have also said It was common 
to all parties, as we learned in the early 
1920's when the Tea Pot Dome scandal 
broke out In the Harding administration. 

He would abolish war as utterly futile and 
always a complete failure as an arbiter of 
International dissensions. But In the next 
breath he says we must be prepared to meet 
the trial if war comes and then "gear our 
foreign and domestic policies toward the ul¬ 
timate goal—the abolition of war.” This we 
understand Is the whole purpose of our de¬ 
fense program and the North Atlantic Pact— 
to build up a military power so strong that 
no enemy nation will dare go to war with 
us—“peace through strength.” 

He declared that the Korean war was fu¬ 
tile, and that alter millions of casualties had 
been suffered, nothing was settled and no 
Issue decided. But even while he was speak¬ 
ing the U. N. and Red conferees on the other 
side of the world were reported In agreement 
on the subjects for discussion to bring about 
the cease-fire order. We may well wonder 
would we have been that far along now, If 
General MacArthur had his way In carrying 
the war over Into Manchuria. We wonder. 

While we cannot agree with all that Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur says and proposes, we hall 
him as a great soldier, a great orator and, 
for his able work in Japan, a great states¬ 
man. But we believe he will continue to 
serve his country better If he abandons his 
present partisan role of political critic. 


Editorial 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July ZO, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
that appeared in the Boston Sunday Post 
of July 29, 1951: 

Summing Up the MacArthur Visit 

Now that General MacArthur has "faded 
away” from the New England scene, a few 
last impressions would seem to be In order 
before his whirlwind visit Is permanently 
assigned to the archives. That the event 
was a memorable one In Boston history goes 
without saying. The general left a strong 
Imprint of his personality on all he met here, 
even those with whom he had the most fleet¬ 
ing contacts, and he climaxed bis tour with 
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a hard-hitting address to the legislature that 
In many respects was the most forceful since 
his dismissal as Far East commander. 

The enthusiasm engendered wae remark¬ 
able for one who has been out of the lime¬ 
light for some months and over whose recall 
the first flush of Indignation had passed. It 
must rank high In the realm of welcomes to 
visiting dignitaries. If It lacked the hysteria 
of the greeting to Charles A. Lindbergh, who 
preceded him here by exactly 34 years—less 
2 days—It was because the circumstances 
were different and the present age is a more 
sober one. Its closest parallel, perhaps, was 
the visit of Gen. Dwight Elsenhower on 
November 12,1945, for these two Army heroes 
have much In common In the high regard 
In which they are held here as elsewhere. 

MacArthur's coming served to dispel at 
least two false notions that are commonly 
held. It showed that Dame Boston is not 
too sedate to kick up her heels when the 
occasion warrants, for this reception was 
definitely on the exuberant side. It also 
showed that the general is not always the 
austere, grlm-visaged individual he U pic¬ 
tured to be. He gave us another facet of his 
character entirely—affability, geniality and 
a general aura of good fellowship. It added 
a pleasant note, Indeed, to the proceedings. 

And, of course, Boston took to Its heart 
the gracious, attractive Mrs. MacArthur. Her 
quiet charm endeared her to all. She seemed 
almost fragile imtll one recalled the tenacity 
with which she stayed at her husband's side 
during the difficult war years which included 
a precarious existence in a bomb-shaken 
cottage with her son on Corregldor and a 
perilous escape by FT boat and plane. 

Her married life certainly has been an 
eventful and difficult one, being lived en¬ 
tirely on foreign soil In contrast to her earlier 
y^ars. Yet there was no touch of gray in 
her hair. She did not In the least show her 
52 years nor, for that matter, did her hus¬ 
band his 71. They were a truly devoted 
couple. The general revealed In a thousand 
gestures hls deep solicitude for her at every 
stage of the Journey—the anxious way he 
looked back toward her car when they were 
separated; the promptness with which he 
would step up to hold her arm when she 
showed the slightest sign of faltering before 
the flashbulb barrage. And she, for her 
part, was the typical, proud, unselfish wife, 
desirous only of remaining In the background 
so that the full spotlight could play on her 
husband whom she so obviously adored. 

It would have been nice If this appealing 
family portrait could have been rounded out 
by the appearance of their son, but unfor¬ 
tunately this was not to be as he was else¬ 
where engaged. But we know that he Is the 
unassuming, upstanding young boy to be 
expected of two such fine parents, and that 
he will be a credit to them and hls Illustrious 
name. 

Regarding the MacArthur speech, main 
point of hls visit, the general was at hls 
best when he sketched the ineptitude and be¬ 
wilderment of our Far East policies, and hls 
most telling point was the vindication of 
hls own views regarding the Importance of 
Formosa, cease-fire procedure and the like— 
views, the expression of which at the time, 
cost him hls Job. But there were political 
overtones and Inconsistencies in his remarks 
on the 111 effects of loyalty, the Importance 
of which he as an Army man must realize, 
the evils of taxation and the stress on re¬ 
prisals, which he said, entirely without reason 
we believe, that he must endure if he talks 
out of turn. Some of the things he desires, 
like abolishing all wars and at the same time 
wiping out communism, whUe striking a pop¬ 
ular chord, are more easily stated than 
achieved. 

At the outset he was careful to explain 
that hls speech had neither partisan affllla • 
tlou nor political purpose. Cut ^viiile ne viuIj 
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not an avowed candidate for ottoe, he sp<a;e 
like one. His words need to be heard, and 
his counsel on the Far Sait, on which he la an 
acknowledged expert, should be heeded, but 
he has yet to demonstrate Presidential 
caliber. 


MacArthnr Talka Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHNW. McCORMACK 

or MASSACHtrsrrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30 .1951 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record. I Include the following editorial 
from the Boston Traveler of July 27, 
1951: 

MacArthur Talks Politics 

The people of Boston and of several other 
parts of Massachusetts have had their long- 
awaited chance to see and applaud one of 
this country's great military figures, General 
MacArthur. In his visit among us the gen¬ 
eral and his charming wife lived up to any 
reasonable expectation of what their appear¬ 
ance and behavior should have been. We 
doubt that many were disappointed. 

The general's speech before the assembled 
general court is something else again. In 
his inimitable style of rhetoric, MacArthur 
lashed out at virtually every policy of the 
Oovernment, domestic and foreign. He did 
It with a bitterness that the deposed Far 
East commander had not before equaled 
and in a tone that was strongly political. 

No one would deny MacArthur his abso¬ 
lute right to express his views on the politi¬ 
cal course this country Is taking. Loosed 
from the restraints of active military com¬ 
mand, It may even, as he said, be his duty 
to avoid sinning by silence on the political 
and military developments that dlsturh 
him. But the MacArthur of the statehouse 
on Wednesday night was talking as a poli¬ 
tical man and he can be answered as such 
without withdrawing from him one bit of 
the respect due him for his enormous mili¬ 
tary accomplishments. 

What would MacArthur substitute for the 
Government policies for which he expressed 
such biting contempt? We can assume that 
In domestic policy his generalities would. 
If translated into action, place him in the 
extreme right wing of the Republican Party. 
We can only guess how much of a roll-back 
of the Bo-called welfare state the general's 
views would require, but it would tie con¬ 
siderable. The outline of hls social views, 
then, is quite clear. 

We cannot say as much for hls foreign 
policy opinions. In this vital area of na¬ 
tional decision MacArthur seemed to bold 
Views that are lu contradiction of each other. 
He was at the same time belligerent and 
pacific. He favored a bigger war in Asia, yet 
ho seemed to be for fighting it, even now, 
with a smaller budget. He attempted to 
Justify hls own self-defeatlngly belligerent 
offer of a cease-fire to the Chinese and at the 
same time attacked the U. N.’s agreement to 
at least talk about a truce when the offer 
camo from the other side. He went out of hla 
way to brand the present talks with the hate 
word “appeasement.” 

MacArthur has never been In sympathy 
with, nor understood, the sort of limited war 
we have been fighting in Korea. Hls hostility 
to it Justified hls retirement from command 
long before Mr, Trumnn acquired the nerve 
to do it, 


He bus failed to recognise that the free 
world was not pre]»red to fight anything 
tout a limited war in Aala. Be sees no ad¬ 
vantage for us in the limited peace that 
must follow a limited war, even If It buye us 
Immeasurably valuable time. He admits no 
aspect of victory In the halt put to Commu¬ 
nist aggression and In the new strength and 
will with which this auecessful oolleettve 
action has endowed America and Its allies. 

With the general's Judgment of the worth 
of the sacrifice in Korea we believe the ma¬ 
jority of Americans disagree. And hls po¬ 
litical adherents would do wall to remember 
that the present administration Is Identified 
with the policy of stopping aggression and 
the spread of war at the lowest cost in men 
and treasure. 

MacArthur made one statement which. If 
It remains In people's minds as the message 
of hls speech, could do great harm to our 
mobillBsatlon program. He said we were so 
strong “that talk of Imminent threat to our 
national security through the application of 
external force is pure nonsense.” 

We cannot believe that the general was 
seriously arguing for the let-down in pre¬ 
paredness hls words appear to condone. It 
all depends what he meant by “imminent.” 
We think most Americans will feel that the 
threat is “Immediate'* and “ominous” and 
will act accordingly, General MacArthur to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


James J. Hogan Junior High School: An 
Appropriate Tribute to a Wonderful Man 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

or CALIVORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30,1951 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Including In my remarks a very fine edi¬ 
torial from the Ttmes-Herald, of Vallejo, 
Calif., concerning Dr. James Joseph 
Hogan. 

In December 1929 1 was in Washing¬ 
ton. representing the city of Stockton in 
connection with the development of the 
Stockton deep-water channel project. 
At that time I had the good fortune to 
meet Speaker Longworth and to have a 
long conversation with him in the Speak¬ 
er’s office. Due to the fact that I had 
served in the same branch of the Army 
as his brother-in-law. Quentin Roose¬ 
velt, Mr. Longworth was unusually cor¬ 
dial. 

Among other things, he asked me who 
represented my district in the House of 
Representatives. When 1 said Charles 
P. Curry, he said, “You are lucky because 
you really have two Congressmen. Mr. 
Curry is a very respected and able Mem¬ 
ber of the House, and Dr. Hogan really 
represents you also, and has a tremen¬ 
dous influence on the Members of the 
House." 

Later, when I became a Member of 
the House of Representatives, I learned 
that this statement was literally true. 
The Member who told me more about 
Dr. Hogan than any other Member was 
Earl C. Michener, of EUehlgan. In those 
days the House of Representatives did 
not have a doctor, as it does now. Dr. 
Hogan would frequently be called on by 


Members for medical advice. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Michener not only did Dr. 
Hogan help Members with their health 
problems but he had a magnetic per¬ 
sonality that soon won the confidence of 
the Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Also he had a charming and 
talented wife who was very popular with 
the congressional wives. As a couple 
they developed tremendous good will 
among the Members of Congress. 

Evidences frequently crop up, In my 
conversations with some of the older 
Members of the House, of the remark¬ 
able hold that Dr. Hogan had on the 
confidence and the friendship of the 
Congressmen who knew him. Hon. Carl 
VtoisoN, of Georgia, chairman of the 
committee on which I have the honor 
to serve, has told me several times, with 
much pride, how he “helped Chariey 
Curry and DrT Hogan prevent the re¬ 
moval of Mare Island Navy Yard to 
Alameda." Others have testified to the 
esteem in which the Hogans were held. 

What appeals to me most, however, Is 
that this fine man came to Washington 
to represent his adopted city of Vallejo, 
not for pay, but because he loved the 
city of hls choice, because it and Its 
people had been so good to Dr. Hogan. 
His was a labor of love and that plus hls 
great personality is what made him so 
successful in representing Vallejo In the 
Nation’s capital. 

I never realized till I read this splendid 
editorial what a great success Dr. Hogan 
was In his chosen profession. He was 
really a statesman without public office 
and an ambassador without portfolio. 
Many people are happier and Vallejo is 
a better city because of the work of Dr. 
Hogan. I hope that the children who 
attend the high school named in hls 
honor will learn about him and his ac¬ 
complishments. It will inspire every 
one of them and plant in them the de¬ 
sire to live a useful and fruitful life. 

The editorial follows: 

Vallejo’s third Junior high school is to be 
named in the memory of Dr. James Joseph 
Hogan, who died July 16, 1942, in Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 88 the result of a chronic heart ail¬ 
ment. Dr. Hogan was 70 years old at the 
time of hls death. 

After 9 years, the community to which 
Dr. Hogan contributed so very much is be¬ 
latedly giving to him, In at least some small 
measure, the honor he deserved throughout 
almost all of hls lifetime. 

Dr. Hogan was a Vallejoan. But actually, 
few Vallejoans ever realized, even many of 
his good friends, that his mind and hls 
heart belonged to the world itself. Pew 
knew, and "Dr. Jim” was not the type to 
tell them, that hls research in the field of 
vaccine and blood plasma saved many thou¬ 
sands of lives. 

For doctors the world over, Dr. Martin H. 
Fischer, professor of physiology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Cincinnati when Dr. Hogan died, 
gave bis friend a one-sentence eulogy of 
which any doctor could be incomparably 
proud. 

Dr. Fischer at that time declared: 

“He was the man responsible for the defi¬ 
nition of what constitutes a proper infusion 
to overcome surgical shock.” 

Dr. Fischer used "definition'' as a medical 
term. He might have used the word “dis¬ 
covery.” Of all the thousands of researchers 
who preceded him, through more i::an a 
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century, Dr. Hogan was the first to make 
that discovery. It was a milestone in the 
history of medicine. 

He was a graduate of Cooper Medical Col¬ 
lege In San Francisco, a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in England, and 
licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians. 
It was In England that be did his postgrad¬ 
uate work. 

His "definition** discovery, as It related to 
surgical shock, was made when he was a 
young man. 

As far back as 1015, he went to Europe at 
the Invitation of the German Government 
at that time, to Introduce his perfected treat¬ 
ment for the Intravenous use of gelatin 
solutions In place of transfusion for shock 
after wounds. 

In England, he conferred with medical 
authorities there. And in Paris, he demon¬ 
strated the treatment In the American Hos¬ 
pital, and the hospital at Juilly, on a corner 
of the historic Marne battlefield. 

On Lis return to the United States, he 
recalled; 

*'I saw plenty of the wounded, where they 
were brought back for secondary treatment. 
Berlin Is full of them; London is full of 
them; Paris Is full of them. They are every¬ 
where.’* 

It must have been a source of tremendous 
satisfaction to Dr. Hogan to realize that 
thousands of the wounded, in all three of 
those great cities, and on the battlefields of 
that First World War, were saved because 
of hl8 discovery. 

Yet somehow, through the many years 
that followed, In his own home town, It was 
not so much for his greatness in the medi¬ 
cal world, but for his championing of Mare 
Island Navy Yard and Vallejo that he was 
best known to the general public, 

Vallejo was not the sprawling metropolis 
then that It Is today, and Marc Island more 
than once had to fight for Its very existence. 

Dr Hogan, of course, was Vallejo's repre¬ 
sentative in Washington, D. C. He led the 
fight, through the years. Always, he was 
successlul. 

He had. among many other qualities, a 
keen sense of history. 

He realized, In 1928, what America’s post¬ 
war leadership never did realize, and what 
most Americans prior to the outbreak of 
World War II. and even after World War II, 
did not realize. 

Once, In an address at Richmond, he de¬ 
clared that the Washington Disarmament 
Conference was one of the biggest larces 
ever fostered upon the American people. 

Our national prosperity, he declared, de¬ 
pended upon adequate sea power, Ameri¬ 
can ships hod to keep open sea lanes for 
America’s merchant marine. And yet, dur¬ 
ing those terrible months in the Atlantic in 
the earlier days of World War II, U-boats 
almost succeeded in closing those sea lanes, 
because our naval power had been stripped 
during the years of peace that followed the 
First World War. 

Perhaps it was his training as a doctor 
and a researcher that enabled him to probe 
for and find the truth in all things. 

He surely was a realist, and yet, somewhat 
paradoxically, he was a great humanitarian. 
Or maybe it was that he went further than 
most, and realized that the two rightfully, 
and always in a Christian sense, must go to¬ 
gether. 

To those thousands whom the Greater 
Vallejo area has welcomed from every State 
in the Union, and who now are employed at 
Mare Island, it will be difficult to realize 
that a Job at that vital Installation some¬ 
times depended on the success of Dr. Hogan 
In the Nation’s capital, striving to save Mare 
Island from Its unthinking enemies. 

There were few bigger news stories that 
could break here, back In those days, than 


the stories which revealed, always in bold 
headlines, that there would be another sub¬ 
marine for Mare Island to build, or another 
cruiser, and more allocations for their con¬ 
struction, and the Improvement of the yard's 
facilities. 

The climax probably was the Battle of 
the Mudflats, in which Alameda sought to 
become the new Mare Island. 

For many days—indeed, for many 

months—it was touch and go. 

Here in Vallejo, hundreds of families— 
fathers and mothers and their children— 
waited for the news. 

Finally, those who fought for Mare Island 
could report triumph. 

"And there were many who helped us," 
Dr. Hogan would want It said. 

He surely would not have considered his 
career somewhat fabulous And yet It was. 

There was his research in medicine in hls 
youth. 

There was a time, too, when he practiced 
medicine here. Vallejo was not so small that 
It could be said that Dr. Hogan was, after 
that great and beloved tradition we have In 
America, a "country doctor”—^although many 
a call he made In the middle of the night, 
across muddy roads, to help those who need¬ 
ed medical attention. 

And then there was his activity In the 
Nation’s Capital, in behalf of Mare Island 
and Vallejo—in whose destiny he believed 
with fervor. 

And again, hls research in medicine. That 
first, great love, ho cherished until the day 
he died. 

Indeed, It was while vlsltlpg with Dr. 
Fischer, with the two of them planning yet 
more research in their field, that Dr. Hogan 
died. 

He had, of course, friends all over Wash¬ 
ington. A Navy man himself, he had many 
friends In the Navy. One was an officer 
named Nlmltz—who was to be known to the 
world as Pacific Fleet Admiral Chester 
Nlmltz. There were many others. 

Dr. Hogan, as a matter of fact, had count¬ 
less friends in virtually every walk of life. 
He was a very democratic person, who liked 
people very much. 

Faith, honesty, courage—all the virtues 
were hls. 

In the nine seemingly brief years since Dr. 
Hogan died, much has happened In the 
world and In the Mare Island-Vallejo area 
for which he struggled so selflessly and so 
earnestly and so successfully through the 
years. 

Such Is the Irony of passing time, there 
are thousands now living here, and working 
on Mare Island, who might ask: "Dr. Hogan? 
Who was Dr. Hogan?” 

But these are the relative newcomers, 
themselves helping to build our community, 
now Vallejoans themselves. 

The Important thing, despite the fleeting 
years, Is the very real fact that Dr. James 
Joseph Hogan, a great American In every 
sense, did live here, and did contribute so 
very much to the betterment of the com¬ 
munity that was hls home town—even 
though. In a sense, the whole world at times 
was hls "home,” 

And what 1 b Important, too. Is the fact 
that students who will attend the new James 
J. Hogan Junior High School can be proud, 
as youth has a right to be proud, of their 
school’s name. 

In every sense, Dr. Hogan was a great 
man—a modest discoverer, a wonderful hu¬ 
manitarian. a man of science, a courageous 
fighter, a saver of life on a tremendous scale, 
a clvlc-mlnded citizen In the very best Amer¬ 
ican tradition, a human being who struggled 
for the rights of other human beings. 

For such a man, Vallejo’s newest Junior 
high school will be named. 
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Acheion Speech BalBiiif in Ambigi^Y 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.WALTCRH. JUDD 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 18,1951 

Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks In the 
Ricoiib, I include the IcUowing article: 

Achbson Speech BAVrtiNa in Abcbiguitt 
(By David Lawrence) 

When the Secretary of State makes an 
address, a good deal of deliberate planning 
lies behind hls words. From hls staff of 
policy makers come memoranda that lay 
down the points that must be emphasized to 
fit changing situations. 

But the speech which Secretary Acheson 
made at Detroit is baffling in Its ambiguity. 
The words at times are those of a MacArthur 
but the acts which are contemporaneously 
recorded In the news dispatches are those of 
a Chamberlain. 

What Dean Acheson says Is Important be¬ 
cause, for all practical purposes, he Is Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. He Is virtually 
commander In chief of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force He defines their scope of action. 
For Mr. Truman does what Mr. Acheson tells 
him to do. No man In the office of Secretary 
of State heretofore has had the opportunity 
to wield such power, first, because no Presi¬ 
dent ever delegated as much authority to 
him and, second, because no comparable Is¬ 
sues fell to a Secretary of State to decide. 
Mr Acheson told a Senate committee re¬ 
cently that a ceasc-ftre In Korea around the 
thirty-eighth parallel would be a "victorious'* 
conclusion of the war there, and he empha¬ 
sized that this would mean that aggression 
had been repelled. 

Yet now, in hls Detroit speech, the Secre¬ 
tary says the aggressor hasn’t been tamed at 
all He adds: 

"We are in great danger, greater perhaps 
than many Americans now appreciate. This 
danger Is not less than it was a month ago, 
although some of us seem to think so. * • • 
Whether or not an armistice results from the 
talks In Korea, the fundamental Job ahead of 
us will not change. • * • Whether or not 
there Is peace In Korea, whether our ad¬ 
versaries are cooing like doves or growling 
like bears, our Job remains the same. The 
threat we face remains the same.” 

This would seem to Imply that the sacri¬ 
fices made by the U. N. forces, Including cas¬ 
ualties of 80,000 Americans, have not swerved 
the aggressor from hls course. Then comes 
this curious paragraph: 

"Neither war nor weakness Is the way to 
meet the Soviet challenge. We will counter 
force with force, if necessary, but war does 
not solve problems—it multiplies them. 
Weakness, on the other hand, would lead 
to defeat, with or without war.” 

The foregoing—countering force with 
maximum force—was the main theme of 
General MacArthur’s frequent messages to 
his superiors in Washington and of hls Bos¬ 
ton speech, too. It was because of his ex¬ 
position of this very doctrine In hls message 
to the enemy commander that he was sum¬ 
marily removed from all hls commands. 

But, while it Is sound doctrine, whether 
Mr. Acheson or General MacArthur expresses 
It, the Secretary of State qualifies It almost 
Immediately when he says: 

"Between these two extremes lies a mid¬ 
dle course, which seeks to block Soviet ex¬ 
pansionism without war, by building an 
effective system of collective security and 
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by making It strong. This Is the course we 
are following.*’ 

Then cames the explanation of what that 
middle course Is: 

‘*We do not have to match the Soviet 
eormles msm for man, or gun lor gim, since 
our mission is to deter, not to attack, but 
we have a long way to go before we reach 
a safe deterrent level." 

What kind of gobbledygook is this for 
our military chiefs to digest? Is a military 
force built solely to be strong on the de. 
fenslve? Is there no thought given to of¬ 
fensive strength sulILcient to win a war when 
the enemy has begun it? Mr. Acheson am¬ 
plifies his thinking thus; 

*‘What we are building is an adequate de¬ 
terrent force against military attack. We 
already have the means to guarantee that 
a general military attack against us would 
be costly to the aggressors. We must now 
achieve a force of suiBclent size to make it 
plain that such an attack could not 
succeed." 

Does this mean that Aipierica has adopted 
a policy of being willing to accept stale¬ 
mates In future wars? Has victory been de¬ 
leted from the vocabulary as well as the 
planning of our military forces? Is the 
enemy to be given to understand that. If an 
attack Is made and he fails to penetrate 
our lines, we will agree to cease-fires and 
compromises of the thlrty-elghth-porallel 
sort of stalemate? Is Korea to be a pattern 
for future military policy? 

Plainly the Detroit speech by Secretary 
Acheson is a revelation of the new concept 
of American military policy—^not to fight to 
win but Just to keep the enemy from win¬ 
ning. If that is all our Army, Havy, and 
Air Force are to be permitted to do In the 
next war, then the Soviets may some day 
accept as a realistic though unwitting de¬ 
scription of the morale of U. H. countries 
what Mr. Acheson says: 

‘It must be \mderstood that weakness not 
only invites attack: what Is even more men¬ 
acing, it paralyzes the will to resist and 
makes for political disintegration.** 


Doorway to Slayery 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. L. CARY CLEMENTE 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1951 
Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Record an article pub¬ 
lished by the Long Island Daily Press 
June 11, that tells a story of teen-age 
drug addiction. 

The Scriptures mention the unforgiv¬ 
able sin and I wonder if it might not be 
the scandalizing of children and their 
enslavery to this pernicious vice. The 
passer of dope is like a venomous snake 
to be crushed under foot and must be 
killed. Such peddlers are beyond the 
pale of humanities. They arc the most 
dangerous persons alive. They kill not 
only the bodies and minds but the souls 
of the young as well. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
How 1 Bbcakx a Dora Addict Before 1 Was 
18 —A Joy Smoke Lxd Lucy to Slavery; 
A Kick?—Only Fear Ruled Her Heart 
(By Geraldine Scott) 

It was a casual “Joy smoke" In a boy 
friend's automobile that changed the course 


of Lucy’s life. Lucy told about it as she 
sat In the pleasant whlte-curtalned living- 
room of her parents' suburban house. Her 
mother kept glancing at Lucy with a mixture 
of fondness and anxiety. Later, she was to 
say: 

"If only I had questioned Lucy more 
closely at the beginning. 1 kept noticing 
that her eyes had a glassy stare when she 
came home from dates. But she kept in¬ 
sisting I was wrong. I Just didn't know 
what a glassy expression can mean." 

(If your son or daughter has a glassy ex¬ 
pression and the pupils of the eyes are dis¬ 
tended and do not contract, even when a 
bright light Is flashed Into them, the chances 
are 100 to 1 the youngster's been smoking 
marijuana cigarettes.) 

“I first heard about marijuana eigarettea 
In high school," Lucy recalled. “Some girl 
friends and I were dating an older crowd of 
boys and I beard rumors that moat of them 
smoked reefers. It seemed to be an un¬ 
written law that girls ahouldn’t.’’ 

After she graduated high school. Lucy 
tried her hand at a few olBoe Jobs, but found 
that she couldn't get Interested In an office 
routine. She wasn't Interested in going to 
college or In studying for anything special. 
She Just wanted to go out and have fun. 
And her parents, proud that they didn't need 
to have their dat^hter work, encouraged her. 

"She had no real purpose In life," said 
Lucy’s mother softly. "And we were too 
stupid to reallae that." 

“I kept seeing that same fast crowd," 
Lucy continued. "I guess I was particularly 
popular with the fellows because moat of 
the other girls were rather dowdy looking. 
Oh. my skin was really perfect once." She 
ran her hands over her face, where the skin 
was still splotchy from her habit of the 
past. “Maybe It will be again—aome day." 

Soon Lucy found herself seeing a lot of 
Hank, who was particularly desirable be¬ 
cause he bad his own oar and was a "free 
spender" on dates. She never did find out 
where he got the money. 

"We would go out and dance and maybe 
drink a little and then park sometrtiere and 
smooch," Lucy said, blushing a little in the 
presence of her mother. "I was having fun, 
but I wanted to have more fun." 

One spring night Lucy and Hank went for 
a drive on a secluded lane In the country. 
After a while Hank stopped the car and 
pulled out a cigarette case. 

"Go ahead, baby, you might as well get 
high,” he said to Lucy. "Everybody else 
does." 

Lucy took her first smoke of marijuana. 
She recalls that, en route home, everything 
seemed to be happening twice as fast as 
usual. 

"Even my mind. It seemed to me 1 was 
being terribly witty and that Hank and I 
were having a brilliant and sharp conversa¬ 
tion. That's the way marijuana affects 
you—at first." 

When Lucy got home that night, her 
mother asked if anything was the matter 
and commented that her eyes looked glassy. 

"I took a look In the mirror, and they 
didn't seem glassy to me. But they must 
have been. That's how you can tell if any¬ 
one's been smoking marijuana. That’s how 
the police tell. They flash a light into your 
eyes, and if your pupils don't contract, he 
knows you’re riding on cloud 7." 

Lucy’s first cigarette wasn't her last. 

"I kept coming home glassy-eyed and my 
mother kept aaktng me what was the matter, 
but never dreamed I was smoking mari¬ 
juana. She didn’t even know 1 had ever 
smoked any kind of cigarette. But finally 
my father grew suspicions. Somebody told 
him about marijuana. He hunted through 
my pockets and purse, but of course he didn't 
find them. 


"I always hid the reefers in a package 
under my brassiere." 

Where did she get the cigarettes? 

*'At the beginning I didn’t have to pay for 
any of the dope I took. Otherwise, despite 
the fact that my parents gave me an amole 
allowance, I ml^t have gotten discouraged. 
I don’t know the situation now, hut a couple 
of years ago it would coet me about f 10 a day 
to keep myself supplied." 

(Narcotics agents here say the cost of 
heroin or cocaine for the average addict in 
this area la now between 06 and $15 a day.) 

“Hank would Just give me all the reefers 
I needed. Then I needed more and more. 
I grew depressed when the spell wore off. I 
would chew my nails and fret until I got an¬ 
other cigarette." 

Then her eyes clouded as she began to tell 
me about Ralph. It was Ralph who made 
her abandon marijuana for heroin and then 
abandon her parents for his vicious kind of 
life. 

"1 kept seeing Hank, and be kept giving me 
reefers. But outside of a little petting, there 
was nothing between us. As a matter of 
fact, It was Hank who Introduced me to 
Ralph." 

By that time Lucy, encouraged by her 
parents to remain Jobless, had decided she 
would try something "Intellectuar* like writ¬ 
ing or music. 

“I decided that,” Lhe laughed softly, "every 
time I smoked a reefer.” 

She asked Hank to take her to a Jazz con¬ 
cert in New York one night. There she met 
Ralph. Afterward a whole gang. Including 
Ralph and bis date for the evening. Dotty, 
went to an upper West Bide apartment "to 
smoke a little pot." 

"Ralph and I got to talking, and before 
I knew It, I was hearing the story of his life. 
A life, incidentally, that he was very bitter 
about. He had come East from Los Angeles, 
where he used to live with his mother. He 
got Into some girl trouble and came to New 
York to live with his father. Bis parents 
had separated when he was very young. He 
had only contempt for his mother and hatred 
for his father." 

He was a handsome youth of 19, when she 
met him, Lucy recalled, aside from a cer¬ 
tain glassy expression. 

"But then he’d been using marijuana since 
he was 16 and had been hooked on heroin 
for several months." 

Lucy remembered that Ralph had fluc¬ 
tuated between his own date. Dotty, and her¬ 
self that first evening. 

"I really think he was trying to decide right 
there which of us he liked best. All I know 
is, he took me home and I fell head over 
heels in love with him. But now that 1 
think back, I’m sure he figured out he could 
make more use of me than he could of Dotty. 
And that's why 1 was the 'Dicky' one. 

"Ralph had learned, I dlecovered later, to 
use women to get what he wanted. In the 
past, older women had fallen for him and 
had given him money.” 

Lucy, who was now being badgered by her 
parents as her eyes grew glassier and her 
skin splotchler from the secretly smoked 
reefers, decided to take Ralph home with her 
one evening and have her folks meet him. 
The first time, he came to dinner. Lucy's 
mother didn’t like him at once because he 
pecked at his food, instead of cobbling It up 
In normal youthful fashion. 

"He was the strangest boy I ever met," 
Lucy's mother said. "I would watch him 
toying with his meat and was sure he was 
111. Of course, he was 111, but I didn’t know 
why then. He was always ready to eat candy, 
thoLigh, or any sort of sweets. He'd go after 
candy as If he were starving." 

(A craving for sweets goes along with dope 
addiction. That’s one reason many dope 
users develop bad complexions.) 

Mrs. D. said she asked Lucy not to see 
Ralph again after he dropped a pawn ticket 
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out of hlB coat pocket one evening and she 
saw It was for a gun. 

*1 aaked him what In the world he was 
doing with a gun and he gave me a long story 
about driving a car west for some people 
and needing It for protection. 1 grew afraid 
for my daughter." 

Lucy promised not to see Ralph. But a 
few weeks later she left home, and It was 
nearly a year before her family saw her again. 

"I had no Idea where she was," said Mrs. D. 
"I reported her to the police as a missing 
person, of course, but I never heard anything 
from her until the night she called me after 
she was arrested. 1 agpd 20 years, I think, 
while Lucy was away." 

Lucy’s eyes filled with tears and she 
jumped up from the sofa. 

“I wish I could talk to every kid who's 
tempted to do the things I did. I wish I 
could warn them what they’re getting Into. 
You don't get kicks. All you get Is fear 
all the time. Fear of the police. Pear of 
getting an air bubble In an artery that would 
kill you. Pear of a rusty needle. Pear of 
running out of money and not being able to 
get any more stuff. Pear of getting bad stuff 
or of taking an overdose. Nothing but fear." 

Lucy recalls she thought she could try 
heroin, at Ralph's Insistence, without "get¬ 
ting hooked " 

"But I found out you can’t chippy around 
with heroin. {Chipping Is what the nar¬ 
cotic users call those who just take a shot 
now and then and manage not to get 
hooked.) You may play In luck with It for 
quite a while If you keep yourself down to 
the minimum shot, which is about a quarter 
of a capsule, but sooner or later you get 
hooked. Don’t let anybody tell you you 
won’t. I know.” 

Lucy tried heroin. Within a few weeks 
she was using $10 worth a day. 

"How did I get the money?" Lucy settled 
back in the couch. "I'll tell you. It isn’t a 
pretty story." 


Air Training Command It Heart of 
Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 24,1952 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on July 7 
last, a significant ceremony took place at 
Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Ill., cel¬ 
ebrating the eighth birthday of the Air 
Training Command, aptly described by 
Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper. Commanding 
General ATRC, as the "heart of the Air 
Force.” 

High light of the day’s observance was 
the dedication of "Yount Hall,” ATRC’s 
headquarters building at Scott, which 
has been named in honor of Lt. Oen. 
Barton K. Yount, one of the real pio¬ 
neers of the Air Force and first com¬ 
mander of the training command. Gen¬ 
eral Yount was commanding general 
from the beginning of the command in 
1943 until his retirement from the serv¬ 
ice in December 1945. He died in 1949. 

The present commanding general. 
Lieutenant General Harper, has been 
associated with military education 
throughout his career. He is ideally 
equipped to meet the responsibility for 
direction of the tremendous expansion 
in the Air Force training program. 


General Harper paid high tribute to 
General Yount's advanced philosophy of 
training for the Air Force in the follow¬ 
ing address delivered at the dedication of 
Yount Hall. General Harper’s address 
follows: 

Ladles and gentlemen, we are here for a 
purpose which I am sure profoundly Im¬ 
presses you as It does me. We have gathered 
today to pay tribute to the memory of a 
great American and his accomplishments. 

General Yount, as much as any man I can 
recall, regarded the military service as a pub¬ 
lic service. Throughout hU life, which was a 
life of selflessness, he regarded every mili¬ 
tary assignment In the light of a trust. And 
as additional offices and responsibUltles were 
assigned to him, the more keenly he followed 
a highly personalized program of acting for 
the best Interests of our country. 

As the first commanding general of the 
Air Training Command, General Yount was 
faced with a gigantic tsisk of organization 
and administration. In those early days he 
demonstrated qualities of leadership which 
make It such an abiding honor for us all to 
participate In this ceremony. 

It is particularly fitting that we should 
have this observance today. For on the day 
that the Air Training Command was founded 
8 years ago, General Yount foresaw and 
properly gaged the Importance of training 
for the Air Force of today and the Air Force 
of tomorrow. 

I knew General Yount well and admired 
him greatly. Although this is personal to 
me, I cannot help but quote a few passages 
of letters he sent to me revealing his great 
breadth of vision, his friendliness, and his 
greatness. 

When General Yount assumed direction of 
this command 8 years ago today, at Port 
Worth, Tex. he fully understood the vast 
scope of the training responsibility. He 
voiced this thought to me, and I quote; 

“The peace and safety of our country, and 
In fact of the world, may depend upon the 
training of our Air Force—our first line of 
defense " 

He was a kindly, sincere man, with many 
warm and close friends. Recalling them, he 
once wrote me a memorable paragraph about 
our people: 

“Recollections of my association with the 
personnel of the Air Training Command are 
the most treasured of my memories of the 
national service. I enjoyed the spirited co¬ 
operation of a group of people I shall admire 
always—the officers, airmen, and civilian per¬ 
sonnel who established and maintained the 
proud record of the Air Force training pro¬ 
gram." 

Ladles and gentlemen, as a succeeding 
commanding general who has been privileged 
to head up the .^Ir ’Training Command, I am 
sure that General Yount voiced my deepest 
sentiments about our people. 

And the founder of our command issued 
a ringing challenge to those of us who are 
charged with carrying on bis training pro¬ 
gram. He said, in part; 

“The Air Training Command Is not spec¬ 
tacular, It does not engage In combat, but 
had it not been for our command there would 
have been no efficient combat. Th'* training 
command Is the very heart of the Air Force, 
and I hope In the years to come it will be so 
acknowledged.” 

Today, and rightly so, our combat-crew 
training-school program has become a reality. 
I believe that General Yount foresaw that 
some day this would be an additional respon¬ 
sibility In order to relieve the combat com¬ 
mands of this training mission so that they 
might concentrate on their primary mis¬ 
sion—combat. 

1 am pleased to report to ths audience that 
the cold war and the Korean situation did 
not find the Air Training Command unpre¬ 
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pared. The people of our command have 
responded nobly to the current emergency 
and are prepared for even greater effort ac¬ 
cording to the finest trad' Ions of General 
Yount’s advanced philosophy of training for 
the Air Force. 

It Is a philosophy which Is the basis of 
our training today. We make no compro¬ 
mise with the quality of our product—pro¬ 
ducing the best possible officers and airmen 
according to the desires and needs of the 
using agency. These are unchanging and 
unchanged principles in our Air Force train¬ 
ing program. 

By virtue of the authority vested In me by 
the Chief of Staff of the United States Air 
Force and to the memory of Lt. Gen. Barton 
K. Yount, a great civic and military leader. 
I dedicate this building and direct that it 
shall hereafter be known as Yount Hall. 


Retrospect on India Food Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 18, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the long 
consideration of India’s request for aid 
in meeting its food crisis, which ended 
1*1 passage of the India Emergency Food 
Aid Act, left a certain amount of mis¬ 
understanding as to the motives of Con¬ 
gress and the attitude of the American 
people toward India. Under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks, I Include an article 
on this subject which appeared In the 
Hindustan Times, an influential news¬ 
paper published in New Delhi, and writ¬ 
ten by Sidney Hertzberg, Its special 
correspondent in the United States. Mr. 
Hertzberg analyzes the entire picture 
and puts its various elements in perspec¬ 
tive. The conclusions he suggests are 
perhaps as valuable for Americans as for 
Indians. If both Indians and Americana 
will keep them in mind, relations be¬ 
tween the two countries can be increas¬ 
ingly fruitful. 

[Prom the Hindustan Times, New Delhi, of 
June 29 and 30, 1051J 
India Pood Aid Bill 
(By Sidney Hertzberg) 

Washington. —The India Emergency Pood 
Aid Act passed by Cotigress constitutes the 
first Important piece of official bilateral busi¬ 
ness between the U. S. A. and India. It Is 
hard to imagine how It could have come at 
a worse time. In the months during which 
India’s request was under consideration, 
India’s moral influence In the U. 8. A., once 
greater than any other country’s, virtually 
disappeared. When the request was first 
made, the Communists were on an offensive 
that carried them deeper into South Korea 
than they had been since the start of their 
aggression, and Americans were being faced 
with growing casualty lists. India, despite 
Peiping’s refusal to accept U. N. cease-fire 
proposals, would not Join in the U. N. finding 
that the Chinese Communists were aggres¬ 
sors. The feeling here grew that India was 
no longer the disinterested peacemaker but 
the apologist for aggressors. Increasingly, 
too. Americans drew a sharp contrast between 
what they felt was Mr. Nehru’s willingness 
to appease the Chinese Communists and what 
they regarded as his Intransigence in his 
"cold war" against Pakistan over Kashmir. 
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All this was complicated by the MacArthur 
upheaval. 

In this atmosphere, a test case in Indo- 
American relations—^more specifically in the 
American attitude toward India—was boimd 
to be a trial of fire. From the beginning, 
some observers were ready to asswne that the 
U. S. A. could not pass the test. As early as 
January 26, one Indian correspondent here 
reported a “Senate decision’* to “shelve” 
India's request and, after bemoaning this 
“decision” at length, expressed regret “that 
America should attempt to use food as a 
political weapon." At the time this dolorous 
dispatch was written, President Truman had 
not yet transmitted India’s request to Con¬ 
gress, the necessary bills had not even been 
introduced and public discussion of the mat¬ 
ter had barely begun. What the dispatch 
Illustrated was the predisposition to assume 
that America would act as its sharpest critics 
predicted. 

functionino democracy 

It cotild be of the utmost importance for 
Indo-Amerlcan relations If India had a 
rounded picture of how America responded 
to her first official request lor aid. And In 
drawing this picture, the tendency must be 
avoided to accept the worst—or the best— 
In America as representative of America as 
a whole. The United States of America Is 
a functioning democracy and. though Con¬ 
gress sometimes seems behind the people and 
sometimes ahead of them. It is fair to assume 
that how the United States Congress votes 
is the best test of what America wants. The 
fact Is that Congress met India’s request. 
No record votes were taken In the Senate, 
but the opposition there was negligible. In 
the House of Representatives, the final vote 
was 225 In favor and 89 against, a division 
of nearly 3 to 1. For purposes of com¬ 
parison. the final vote In the House adopting 
the Marshall plan in 1948 was 329 to 74. 

Furthermore, looking back on the whole 
experience now, there was never any serious 
reason to doubt that the request would be 
met. There was throughout the question 
whether It would be a gift or a loan. There 
was also a question as to whether payment 
in specified strategic materials would be 
mandatory. These were the questions on 
which discussion mainly revolved, and not 
whether or not India’s request—which was 
for grain "on special and easy terms"— 
should or should not be met. The ques¬ 
tions were resolved in favor of a loan and 
a provision for repairment in unspecified 
strategic materials “so far as practicable and 
possible." 

As small evidences that the matter was not 
to be regarded entirely as a hardheaded 
business deal, Congress voted to pay ocean 
freight on relief packages to India and set 
aside the first $6,000,000 of Interest for edu¬ 
cational purposes. 

NO POLITICAL COimznONS 

At no point did any one propose "political 
conditions" In the sense of trying to force 
India to change her attitude on interna¬ 
tional issues. This does not by any means 
mean there was a lack ut outspoken de¬ 
nunciation of Indian attitudes, particularly 
on China. Nor does It mean a small minor¬ 
ity in Congress would have been above ex¬ 
tracting political concessions If there were 
some way of doing it. But they remained a 
small minority and they had sense enough 
to know that political concessions were out 
of the question. They contented themselves 
with obstruction and in the end simply with 
voting against the bllL 

Again, it should not be assumed that all 
or most of the 82 Representatives who voted 
against the bill wanted political concessions 
or harbored any particular animus toward 
India. As I have pointed out, there were 74 
votes against the Marshall plan. There is 
a hard core of isolationist Congressmen, hap¬ 


pily a minority, who oppose foreign aid of 
any kind. Foreign aid, they feel, means high 
taxes and a threat to the American standard 
of living. They scorn wild-eyed Interna¬ 
tionalism and global thinking. Some of 
them Just do not like foreigners, even as 
some Indians do not. On the other band, 
a few Congressmen announced that, though 
they had opposed the Marshall plan be¬ 
cause it was an Impractical scheme to save 
the world,* they would support the India bill 
because It was a practical measure to prevent 
starvation. 

Nor do I think there were any devious mo¬ 
tives behind enactment of the bill. 1 do not 
think that the primary factor was the hope 
of buying India’s friendship. The Unit^ 
States of America has given away billions of 
dollars during the last few ysars and there 
has been barely a word of thanks from any¬ 
one, Americans have pretty much accepted 
the old adage that it is impossible to be both 
wealthy and loved. Tet, they know they can¬ 
not escape the responsibilities of wealth. 
Certainly the hope was expressed during the 
debates that Indians would think better of 
Americans—or at least would not think of 
Americans as monsters. And. of course, it 
was pointed out repeatedly that failure to 
meet the request would have a disastrous ef¬ 
fect on the Indian’s opinion of the Ameri¬ 
can. 

But throughout the discussion there was 
also an undertone that faUure to meet the 
request would have an even more disastrous 
effect on the American’s opinion of himself, 
and here lies the key to the American atti¬ 
tude on this matter. I believe the most im¬ 
portant single motive behind American sup¬ 
port of India’s request was simply the feel¬ 
ing that those who have plenty must share 
it with those in need. This is not a feeling 
peculiar to Americans; it is a feeling shared 
by all clvUlxed people. It is one of the hall¬ 
marks of a clvlllxed people. 

SPONTAKEOTTS RESPONSE 

It Is a feeling that exists In the hearts 
of people and Its existence in the hearts 
of millions of Americans is what mode it a 
foregone conclusion that India would be 
helped, despite Korea and Peiping and pro¬ 
vocative remarks by Indian spokesmen and 
the excesses of American extremists. It is a 
feeling that cannot be created by propaganda 
and for which no one can take the credit. 
When India’s emergency need was first made 
known here, spontaneous pressure for con¬ 
gressional action came from all parts of the 
country and continued mitU the bill was 
passed. In the hearings before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the only pub¬ 
lic hearings held, all witnesses favored a 
gift of grain. Indeed, not a single Important 
American organization opposed it, though 
none of them support India’s policy on Ko¬ 
rea. 

In addition to the spontaneous reaction, 
some notable special efforts were made. 
The State Department presented an extra¬ 
ordinarily effective case for India. Con¬ 
sistent support was voiced by America's most 
respected newspapers. The New York Times, 
that paragon of American capitalism and 
of sedate Journalism, printed 17 vigorously 
worded leaders favoring a gift without con¬ 
ditions of any kind. Religious and labor 
groups were specially active in directing pres¬ 
sure on Congress and their work was co¬ 
ordinated through the American Emergency 
Pood Committee for India. Within Con¬ 
gress, a small group of Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives pushed the bill tirelessly and 
their work to some extent reflected the years 
of cultivation of Congressmen by the India 
League of America. The spedfle arguments 
advanced by these ^ups were telling but 
essentially irrelevant. Their activity could 
only help to evoke the basic feeling among 
Americans that hungry people mint be fed. 
Without this feeling, no arguments would 
have helped. 


BXASOM rOE DELAY 

There remains the question why Congress 
was BO long In reaching a final decision. 
While the delay caused anxiety ail around, 
fortunately it has not been tragic since In¬ 
dian ports apparently have been operating 
at capacity during the past few months 
handling purchase grain from the United 
States of America and elsewhere and the 
loan grain will still be in time to meet short¬ 
ages in the fall. But it was excruciating 
to watch a handful of obstructionists in the 
House thwart the obvious will of the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

Proponents of the bill were aware of the 
fact that the delays would be interpreted in 
India as unwillingness to help. Friends of 
India half regretted the fact that the Presi¬ 
dent did not have the power to act with 
totalitarian speed. However, It Is undoubt¬ 
edly a greater compliment to both India 
and the United States of America that the 
matter was subjected to the fullest and 
frankest public debate, despite the atmoe- 
phere of high emotionalism, and that it met 
the acid test. 

Consideration of India’s request spanned 
a full 6 months. Mrs. Vljaya Lakshmi Pan¬ 
dit made the first representations on Decem¬ 
ber 16 last year and, with the President’s 
signatiire, the bill became law. India sent 
a formal note to the Secretary of State on 
February 8. President Truman sent bis spe¬ 
cial message to Congress urging a grant of 
grain on February 12 and bills were intro¬ 
duced 8 days later. The House Foreign 
Affairs Committee held hearings from Feb¬ 
ruary 20 to 23 and on March 1 voted favor¬ 
ably on a bill providing for a grant of 2,000,- 
000 tons. Then followed a long deadlock 
which was not broken until April 24 when 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, after 
reconsidering its action, reported out a bill 
providing for a loan rather than a grant. 

Meanwhile on April 20, the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations reported out a 
bill which would make the grain available 
on a half-loan half-grant basis. By the end 
of May, both Chambers had adopted loan 
bllla and there remained only the reconcili¬ 
ation of differences and the President’s sig¬ 
nature. 

CUMBERSOME PROCESS 

Of course It can be said that democracy 
is a cumbersome process, and so it is. How¬ 
ever, it does not have to be as cumbersome 
as all that. The delay cannot be excused 
on that basis. It Is also true that this Con¬ 
gress has been a particularly dilatory one. 
It is shot through with frustration and po¬ 
litical maneuvering. The India food bill is 
one of the few Important pieces of legislation 
It has passed though It has been In session 
for almost 6 months. This was a factor of 
some Importance. 

Having watched closely the tortuous course 
of the India food bill, I should give two main 
reasons for the delay. The first Is the blind 
obstructionism of a small group of violently 
antiadministration bltter-end isolationists, 
both Democrat and Republican. The second 
is the controversy over a loan versus a grant. 
How these two factors operated may be seen 
by looking back at the timetable of action 
and inaction. 

The first period ending In the President’s 
message to Congress was devoted to canvass¬ 
ing public and congressional reaction to the 
request, determining how it should be met, 
preparing the case and briefing officials. 
This preliminary period proved to be time 
well spent because after the bills were in¬ 
troduced things moved quickly. The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee acted favorably 
in 2 weeks with only 4 out of 27 members 
opposed though opposition was expected to 
be stronger in the House than In the Sen¬ 
ate. The bill had powerful bipartisan sup¬ 
port and no cdfective opposition was in sight. 
At this point most observers felt, with good 
reason, that the rest was formality. 
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Then came the long period of almost 2 
months during which the delaying factors 
flourished. As is done with all House bills, 
the India food bill was sent to the powerful 
House Rules Committee which controls the 
channeling of all legislation to the floor of 
the House. Mo bill can be considered unless 
granted a rule by the Rules Committee. But 
the membership of this committee which la 
only 12, Includes some Isolationists who op¬ 
pose foreign aid. It also Included a few men 
who preferred a loan over a grant. As a 
result, the House bill, which provided for a 
grant, simply languished in the Rules Com¬ 
mittee.. 

Meantime, advocates of a loan gathered 
strength. Their principal argument was that 
India herself had not asked for a grant. They 
also argued, sincerely and with some cogency, 
that the granting of gifts was an unhealthy 
thing between nations. A loan, they main¬ 
tained, Implied a relationship of equals 
rather than one of giver and receiver. On 
the other hand, the administration, in de¬ 
ciding to ask Congress for a grant had argued 
with great cogency, that credits for foodstuffs 
were economically unsound because they 
provided no basis for the creation of income 
and that the piling up of such credits would 
weaken India’s capacity to service the debts 
it must incur for Its long-range development 
program which will create income. Admin¬ 
istration supporters were loath to recede 
from this position. 

There thus arose something like a war of 
attrition between defenders of a grant and 
advocates of a loan, a war In which the non- 
participating hungry of India were due to be 
the chief sufferers. The grant approach still 
seemed to command the support of most 
Congressmen. Sincere advocates of a loan 
without strings seemed to be a minority. 
They were abetted by a group that wanted 
a loan as a way of extracting war materials 
from India in payment. But their com¬ 
manding nosltlon was due to the presence 
of two or three intransigents on the Rules 
Committee who were agaln.st both loan and 
grant and who were able to prevent the grant 
bill from reaching the floor of the House. 
Finally, rather than delay any further in a 
dispute over method, administration forces 
gave In. The Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee, hoping for a compromise, reported its 
60-50 bill. The House Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, to placate the autocrats of the Rules 
Committee, reveised their bill from all-grant 
to all-loan. This switch provided oratorical 
ammunition for the obstructionists who, 
when the loan bill was finally debated, 
taunted those who were supporting a loan as 
second best with their own arguments 
against a loan. However, after the grant and 
loan advocates Joined forces behind a loan no 
real trouble was encountered except for the 
flurry of demagogery about monaslte sands. 

UNHELPFUL STATEMENTS 

I believe that the original bill which pro¬ 
vided for grains to India on a grant basis 
would have been passed had it not been lor 
the House Rules Committee. 

This delay gave those who advocated food 
aid to India on a loan basis an opportunity 
to gather strength. It also gave the Isola¬ 
tionists time to fish lor whatever opposition 
they could arouse by belaboring Mr. Nehru. 
In spite of this delay, the grant of a 50-50 
bill might have passed If it could have been 
out of the the Rules Committee and If Mr. 
Nehru had not expressed a preference for a 
loan. Even after Mr. Nehru’s expressed 
preference for a loan, 32 votes, about one- 
third. were cast In the Senate against chang¬ 
ing the half-loan half-grant provision to all 
loan. 

Mr. Nehru’s announcement of his prefer¬ 
ence for a loan on May 10 was a perplexing 
development. The grant bill would not only 
have reUeved the current shortage, but also 
through the use of counterpart funds for 
basic agricultural Improvement, would have 


made a substantial contribution to India's 
program for self-sufficiency in food. For this 
reason, for the economic reasons advanced by 
the State Department and for the quite 
simple reason that the United States of 
America could afford It, friends of India 
warmly supported the grant. However, no 
one here would dispute Mr. Nehru's prefer¬ 
ence. What was puzzling was the fact that 
he waited until May 10 to express It. The 
alternatives must have been known to New 
Delhi long before then. Indeed from the be¬ 
ginning. Had Mr. Nehru expressed his pref¬ 
erence earlier, the grant-loan dispute would 
have been resolved forwith and the bill would 
no doubt have passed earlier. Also the ad¬ 
ministration and the friends of India who 
were stoically holding the line for a grant 
would have been saved much unnecessary 
effort. 

Half a dozen times while the bill was under 
consideration, Indian spokesmen made re¬ 
marks that complicated the task of its sup¬ 
porters. These remarks were of the kind that 
added nothing to the clarification ot India’s 
position In world affairs, but did give this 
position special anti-American overtones. It 
was lelt here that they could have been left 
unsaid without compromising in the least 
India’s integrity. 

However, while these remarks encouraged 
the isolationists In their thesis that India 
was a Soviet satellite they had no real effect 
on the situation. Some Congressmen said 
that, while they disagreed with Mr. Nehru, 
they admired him for standing by his be¬ 
liefs. For others. India's repeated warnings 
to Americans that she Is an Independent na¬ 
tion are becoming somewhat tiresome, espe¬ 
cially in view ol the settled conviction here 
that nobody has any designs on India’s 
sovereignty except the Soviet imperlallats. 

More worrisome were some of the state¬ 
ments dealing specifically with the food 
crisis. Until he cleared It up Mr, Nehru’s 
mention of conditions that would barter 
away India’s self-respect was a cause of 
concern. Mr Nehru’s radio address of May 1 
caused the most trouble. It was read In full 
during the House debate and referred to re¬ 
peatedly to support the claim that India’s 
food crisis was not as serious as the bill’s 
supporters had made out. 

The most startling development, however, 
was the report from London on June 4 
which attributed to Mr Krishna Menon the 
happy news that “India will be able to solve 
her critical food problem whether or not tire 
United States of America sends aid." It 
was recognized here that Mr. Nehru, In a 
speech directed to Indians, might have good 
reason lor quieting fears about the food 
crisis. But Congressmen who know little 
about Internal Indian politics could not 
understand why Mr. Menon, In London, 
should take the trouble to announce that 
the crisis was over. This report came while 
the bill was In conference committee. It 
was mentioned when the bill was up for 
final passage, but luckily by this time the 
opposition had lost Its spirit. Had the re¬ 
port come a week earlier. Its effect might 
have been serious. It would have been ex¬ 
tremely embarrassing to have bad to exam¬ 
ine the political sentiments cherished by 
India's High Commissioner to the United 
Kingdom, which made him so anxious to 
prevent the United States of America from 
getting any credit for helping India. 

UNITED STATES ATTITUDB 

The full record of the congressional de¬ 
bates on the food bill, particularly In the 
House of Representatives, amounts to a 
handbook ol American attitudes toward 
India. It reveals the broadest possible 
range, from Gandhi worship to the belief 
that Indians are a special breed of Commu¬ 
nists who believe that the emancipation of 
cows and monkeys are more Important than 
the welfare of human beings. 
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Mr. Nehru and his position on the Korean 
crisis were constantly attacked. Some 
sound explanations of Mr. Nehru’s position 
were made, but not a single Congressman 
tried to defend It. Almost every Congress- 
man who spoke for the bill specified that be 
supported It despite Mr. Nehru. However, 
this particular attitude by no means im¬ 
plies a settled hostility to India and the 
Indian people as a whole. The most im¬ 
portant generalization that can be made on 
the basis of these debates Is that the United 
States Congress earnestly, almost patheti¬ 
cally, wants to sustain friendly relations 
with India. 

Of course, “friendly relations’’ Is a phrase 
that can be utterly meaningless or It can be 
a euphemism meaning that Mr. B. N. Rau 
must always vote with Mr. Warren Austin 
in the U. N. 1 am sure Americans would not 
object to such a development after they re¬ 
covered from the initial shock. Hut I also 
suspect they would be a little disappointed 
in India. What the basis ot friendly rela¬ 
tions would be was probably best expressed 
by Representative Walter H. Judd, a Repub¬ 
lican. whose views on foreign affairs are 
widely respected. Dr. Judd was decrying the 
notion that the United States of America 
could “buy friendship’’ through its aid to 
other countries. He said he was sure India 
would appreciate whatever the United States 
of America could do. But that he felt, was 
not loo Important. “The real return and 
recompense to the United States of America 
Is not that the Indians come to us and say 
'Thank you, thank you * The real return to 
us is that they stay Independent. Our Amer¬ 
ican objective Is not to secure a quid pro quo 
In the sense of making India In the least sub¬ 
servient to our country. We are not trying 
to make satellites as the Kremlin does." 

Some of what was said during the House 
debates will surprise and amuse Indians. 
Some opponents of the bill roundly de¬ 
nounced the administration for appeasing 
Mao and declared that Mr. Truman was now 
trying to appease Mr. Nehru. General Mac- 
Arthur’s speech before Congress, which In¬ 
cluded an excellent exposition of the rise of 
an Aslan nationalism, was quoted by several 
Congressmen in support of the bill. The 
me.ssage to Congress from a group of Indian 
Parliament members was mentioned In sup¬ 
port. 

MR. cox’s OPPOSITION 

The most active participant In the debate 
was Representative E E. Cox, of Georgia, an 
antl-Acheson southern Democrat, of the 
Rules Committee, who probably bore the 
major share of responsibility for delaying 
passage of the bill. Mr. Cox was on his feet 
constantly, peppering other speakers with 
questions. Someone had persuaded him that 
Mr. Nehru was a Communist, and during the 
first day of the debate Mr. Cox challenged 
almost every speaker to deny this. 

LOAN REPAYMENT 

One of the recurring points made through¬ 
out the debate was that, on the basis of 
America's past experience with loans, there 
was small ground for hope that the loan to 
India would be repaid. This argument was 
used mainly by Congressmen who were also 
opposed to a gift. Senator Herbert H Leh¬ 
man of New York, former director-general 
of UNRRA, made a stirring reply to these 
fears. He recalled that India had contribut¬ 
ed $30,000,000 to UNRRA though no UNRRA 
relief was ever sent to India despite her great 
need. “I conclude by again saying that I 
know of no people who have a higher regard 
for their commitments, who are more honor¬ 
able, who are more sincere, who have a deeper 
sense of pride and of conscience, than the 
people of India." Senator Lehman said. 

Another theme that was repeated through¬ 
out the debates was India’s need for self- 
sufficiency in food. It was often mentioned 
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in a context that Implied congressional wlll- 
ingnesfi to give subatantlal help to a program 
designed to achieve this end. In the report 
of the House conlerees on the final version of 
the hill, the following statement appears; 
“The committee of conference was aware of 
the needs of India for a program in the field 
of agriculture that would prevent a recur¬ 
rence of famines. It also considered India's 
development progranas. Further considera¬ 
tion of India’s long- and short-term pro¬ 
grams will be studied later this year under 
the technical assistance program. Similarly a 
well-balanced mutual aid program for this 
region will be the subject of intensive con¬ 
gressional interest '* 

Certainly there is no commitment here, 
but It establishes Congress’ continuing con¬ 
cern with the problem. During the past 6 
months of public discussion of the food bill, 
many Americans have learned a great deal 
about India’s food problems, including the 
knowledge that the long-term food pioblem 
should and can be solved. Now may be the 
time to get American help to achieve that 
one basic objective. 

Control of Oar Riven a Complex United 
States Problem—Two Agencies Are Al¬ 
ready at Work on It, but the Progress Is 
Slow 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY 0. URCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’ITVES 

Monday, July 30,1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority to extend my remarks In the 
Appendix to the Record, I am includ¬ 
ing an article by Mr. Luther Huston, 
published in the New York Times, of 
Sunday, July 29, 1951, as follows: 
Control op Our Rivers a Complex Uniteo 
States Problem —Two Agencies Are Al- 
HEADT AT Work on It, but the Progress Is 
Slow 

(By Luther Huston) 

Washington, July 28*—When rampaging 
rivers pour over cities, towns, and farm 
lands, Congress is Inundated promptly by 
new demands for comprehensive programs 
and fat appropriations to prevent destruct¬ 
ive floods. 

The high waters that swept through the 
Missouri River Basin are ebbing as this week 
ends, but pressures for a stepped-up flood- 
control program are mounting in Washing¬ 
ton. 

The problem of flood control is a complex 
one, linked with many other phases of the 
national economy. It Is controversial be¬ 
cause It touches BO intimately the Interests 
of 80 many regions and so many people. 

A COMPLICATED PROBLEM 

In all programs of river development there 
are four basic elements that must be woven 
into an Integrated project. They are navi¬ 
gation, flood control, irrigation, and hydro¬ 
electric power Corollary elements that en¬ 
ter almost every program include such things 
as atomic-energy installations, stream pollu¬ 
tion. drainage, recreation, conservation of 
water for municipal and Industrial uses, 
preservation of flsh and wildlife, reforesta¬ 
tion and conservation of timber resources, 
protection and preservation of Industrial 


sites and food producing reaourcea and many 
others. 

Flood control and navigation are the re¬ 
sponsibility of the Army Corps of Engineers. 
The river and harbor Improvement program 
dates to 1824 and since ^hen it bos been 
carried on by the Army engineers. In 1036 
Congress added flood control to the activities 
for which the Federal Government assumed 
responsibility and gave charge of it to the 
corps. 

The Interior Department’s Bureau of Rec¬ 
lamation is entrusted with the development 
and execution of irrigation and hydroelectric 
programs. 

The opportunities for friction and Jeal¬ 
ousies, for overlapping of projects and for 
waste In planning and construction where 
two powerful agencies operate In fields that 
must be integrated to be effective, are ob¬ 
vious. There Is no doubt that such condi¬ 
tions have existed, and situations that ap¬ 
peared to the layman to be unsound, if not 
ridiculous, have developed. Officials of the 
engineers and the Reclamation Bureau 
maintain, however, that considering the 
scope of the operations the agencies must 
share, friction and waste are at a minimum. 

Congress has authorized about 1,000 flood- 
control programs and has appropriated, to 
be expended under the direction of the Army 
engineers, something like $2,500,000,000. 
According to the latest statistics, 275 projects 
have been completed, some 225 are under 
construction, and more than 500 of those 
authorized have not been started. 

The Engineer Corps estimates that exist¬ 
ing projects are preventing annual damage 
averaging $343,000,000 against an average 
annual loss of $466,000,000 that still Is oc¬ 
curring. 

The Reclamation Bureau has completed 
vast projects in the West and Is engaged 
In building and planning others. These are 
Intended primarily for power and Irrigation 
but virtually all also provide for flood con¬ 
trol The cost of the flood-control Installa¬ 
tions conies out of the Army engineers' 
appropriations. 

TVA, NO MORE 

Congress has set the programs under 
which the engineers and the Reclamation 
Bureau carry on their work. It has stead¬ 
fastly refused, however, to sanction the ex¬ 
panded program of “valley authorities’’ that 
is a cherished policy of the Truman admin¬ 
istration. Years ago Congress authorized the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which has now 
virtually completed and is operating the 
most broad-scale project for Integrated de¬ 
velopment of an entire river basin attempted 
in this country. 

President Truman would apply the TVA 
formula to the Missouri River Valley, the 
Columbia River Valley and other great river 
basins, but Congress has refused to go along 
with him. 

The Missouri Valley, scene of the latest 
flood disasters, turned from the President’s 
valley-authority scheme to the Missouri River 
Basin Project, known as the Plck-Sloan plan, 
and developments now under way and con¬ 
templated In that area conform to that plan. 

THE FICK-SLOAN PLAN 

The Plck-Sloan plan consists of a series of 
proposed engineering works in the ten States 
of the Missouri Basin designed to curb the 
destructiveness of the river and develop its 
productive capacities. The Army and Re¬ 
clamation Bureau are carrying uu the work 
in cooperation with the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce, the Federal 
Power Commission and the governments of 
the ten basin States. These activities are 
correlated through the Missouri Basin Inter- 
Agency Committee. 

The opposition to the valley-authority 
program uses various arguments, not the 


least of which la that such a system gives 
the Federal Government vast powers that 
should belong to states and communities. 
Valley authorities are administered by B'ed- 
eral appointees and some opponents con¬ 
tend that this constitutes a distasteful re¬ 
linquishment of State sovereignty. 

There Is no opposition to flood control 
and river developments as such and It is 
generally recognized that such works are 
properly the function of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Broad-scale flood control would not 
be possible by any private means and even 
State governments would find their resources 
Inadequate to carry out the works that 
would be required. Anyway. Congress has 
laid down the policy that flood control and 
related activities pertaining to the Nation's 
rivers are the function of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Admittedly some of the projects smack of 
the grandiose, but in all cases the Reclama¬ 
tion Bureau counters with claims that the 
benefits far outweigh the costs and points 
out that all its projects are self-liquidating. 
The Army will not recommend a project un¬ 
less its costs can be liquidated in 50 years. 

Despite what has been done, Federal offi¬ 
cials say the work hardly has started and 
that new projects and proposals will be 
forthcoming for years, if not for generations. 

The pace of the program will depend upon 
how generously Congress appropriates funds 
for the agencies involved. 


State Department Propaganda and Pub¬ 
licity Program Shock American People 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an article by Pulton Lewis, 
Jr., which appeared In the Washington 
Times-Herald. It points out just what 
has been going on in the State Depart¬ 
ment in this matter of publicity and 
propaganda. When the State Depart¬ 
ment appropriation bill was before the 
House last week. I offered an amend¬ 
ment which would have cut the amount 
allowed for publicity purposes 25 per¬ 
cent. It was a small enough cut. and 
on a tic vote my amendment was re¬ 
jected. It is quite likely that the Sen¬ 
ate committee considering that appro¬ 
priation bill will insert the sense of my 
amendment for the funds used for pub¬ 
licity purposes should be drastically cur¬ 
tailed. 

Washington Report 
(By Pulton Lewis, Jr.) 

It may come as a surprise to you, but as 
taxpayers you have been investing millions 
of dollars in an organization that breaks 
laws, violates all the basic principles of good 
business operation and is bossed by Individ¬ 
uals with no previous experience in han¬ 
dling large numbers of people or huge sums 
of money. 

Edward W. Barrett, assistant secretary of 
state* and his aide, C. M. Hulten, appeared 
before the House appropritlons committee 
recently and presented a picture of inept¬ 
ness, mismanagement and disregard of con- 
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gressional InstrucUons. They run the Voice 
of America, successor to Elmer Davis’ wierd 
wartime Information. 

Barrett and Hulten are angling for some¬ 
thing like (115,000,000 so they can convince 
the rest of the world that the United States 
Is kindly toward it. 

In private business both would bo cash¬ 
iered In six months If they wasted stock¬ 
holders' money the way they toss our tax 
dollars around. 

For Instance, despite explicit orders from 
Congress, they hired 116 additional employees 
for the management branch of the Voice at 
a time when an efflciency report labeled the 
office overstaffed. They wasted (70,000. 

In August the Voice started production 
on a film, a two-reeler called “U. N. Aids 
the Republic of Korea ” Seven months later 
the film was still Incomplete, despite the 
expenditure of thousands of dollars and the 
use of hundreds of people who apparently 
Just shuffled the film from department to 
department. By the time the so-called prop¬ 
aganda “experts,” Barrett and Hulten got 
through with the war in Korea and moved 
so fast the two-reeler was obsolete. 

The Voice Is eupposed to “sell" the United 
States to Russian and Iron-curtaln country 
citizens There Is no positive evidence that 
the Voice ever actually reaches any of these 
Individuals, although there are schemes 
afoot to put radio propaganda transmitters 
aboard merchant ships and on remote moun¬ 
tain peaks The main trouble seems to be 
that the Russian peasants not only lack 
radios, but also lack electricity to run them 
If they wore made available. 

Actually, broadcasts to Iron-curtaln citi¬ 
zens are secondary to the Voice Most of 
the talking has been to Americans This 
baffled House Members, and they quizzed 
Barrett and Hulten In detail. 

They found out that from July 1. 1949, 
to January 30, 1961, a total of 364 speeches 
were made in 29 States, Including Washing¬ 
ton, D C., by Voice people. 

This led Representative John J. roonet. 
New York Democrat, to remark to B.nrctt: 

“So far as your problem is concerned, 1 
had no Idea that you were In the speech¬ 
making business to Americans at a time 
when there should be a lot of speeches and 
broadcasting directed to those outside the 
country and behind the Iron curtain." 

In all, 114 people took part In propa¬ 
gandizing the United States about the Voice, 
some speaking more than once Of course, 
those on the Federal payroll got paid for 
their gabbing and most, although Barrett 
was vague about It, got travel pay while 
touring the United States to convince citi¬ 
zens that peace Is Impossible unless we fill 
the foreign airwaves with gabble. 

Besides diverting funds to pay unauthor¬ 
ized help, the Voice managers diverted cash 
for building projects. Such activities are 
violations of authorized Government pro¬ 
cedures, to say nothing of being contrary to 
sensible business practices. 

Both Barrett and Hu’ten are full of Im¬ 
aginative plans for the Voice. Yet neither 
one, according to their own admissions, has 
any Idea what Is going on In their agency. 
They set up regulations and Issue orders 
calling for progress reports on multlmlllion- 
dollar construction projects, but field man¬ 
agers simply ignore them. This failed to 
trouble either Barrett or Hulten. 

On the basis of their own testimony, a 
conservative estimate is that In private busi¬ 
ness practice Barrett and Hulten would shove 
a normal corporation Into bankruptcy in 6 
months. If we really want to fix the Rus¬ 
sians, we ought to lend Barrett and Hulten 
to them. In 6 months the Kremlin propa¬ 
ganda machine would be off the air, and 
we'd all enjoy the silence. 


MacArthnr Firing Hat Killed Japan’s 
Belief in America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

OF ILtmoiB 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July ZO, 1951 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article by 
Arnold Burnett, managing editor of the 
Peoria Journal, appearing in the Journal 
o: Wednesday. July 18, 1951. entitled 
"I'lacArthur Firing Has Killed Japan’s 
Belief in America”: 

Mac Arthur Firing Has Killed Japan’s 
Belief in America 
(By Arnold Burnett) 

Tokyo —The Jjipanese have different 
standards, different reactions, from those we 
occidentals have. They Judge things dif¬ 
ferently, 

Douglas MacArthur came very close to be¬ 
ing a god to the Japanese. Certainly from 
their viewpoint he was a man of god-like 
character and actions. 

Because of their tremendous admiration— 
near-worship—of General MacArthur, Amer¬ 
ican prestige In Japan took a crushing blow 
when he was summarily removed from his 
Job as supreme commander here by Presi¬ 
dent Truman. 

This may seem an out-of-date story, about 
an event that happened so many months ago 
that It has nearly faded from people’s minds, 
and certainly has faded from the news 
picture. 

crushing memory 

But It has not faded from the minds of 
the Japanese. It Is still the No. 1 topic of 
conversation here In Japan It is the abso¬ 
lute evidence, to them, of the tremendous 
gulf between the West and the East, and of 
the different standards and ways of life. 
It is proof of the old Kipling quotation: 
“East is East, and West is West; and never 
the twain shall meet " 

Americans who lived in Japan before the 
war, and who returned as soon as the war 
ended, tell of the tremendous Impression 
the MacArthur discharge had upon the Jap¬ 
anese. And Japanese to whom I have talked 
ask me how such an unbelievable thing could 
happen. 

Japan—particularly Tokyo—was badly 
smashed after the war. American pin-point 
bombing had kept intact the buildings wo 
planned to take over for the occupation, and 
such places as the Imperial Palace But the 
rest 01 .he city was rubble. 

IN THE RUINS 

There were no btreet lights. No water. 
No homes. The Japanese people were starv¬ 
ing They were living In ruins, Dlbease was 
rampant. This was a badly beaten nation, 

Douglas MacArthur sat In the Dal Ichl 
Building, aloof, austere. He seldom smiled; 
he never stopped. He strode grimly along 
the sidewalk from his car to his office; to 
his home. He worked day and night. He 
saw no one except those who could help 
Japan rebuild Itself. 

Gradually life returned to the city, and to 
the nation. The Japanese themselves, under 
th 2 MacArthur plan, built their new homes; 
their stores. They produced goods, started 
factories, tilled the soli. Street lights re¬ 
turned. Streetcars and busses moved along 
the streets. Automobiles made an appear¬ 
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ance. Slowly Japan overcame her terrible 
problems, and today Tokyo is a modern 
metropolis, busy, bustling, prosperous. 

OF THEMSELVES 

The Japanese ran the country. There 
were military police, of course, tut tho 
Japanese police controlled the Japanese 
people. The Japanese Diet made the laws 
that governed the Japanese people. The 
Japanese businesses and factories were owned 
and operated by Japanese people, with 
Japanese capital. 

And the man under whose wise guidance 
all this came about, still sat In the Dal 
Ichl building, as If In an Impenetrable 
fortress; unreachable. The Japanese crowd¬ 
ed around the Dai Ichi each day hoping to 
see him as he strode rapidly from his car 
to his office, without glancing to right or left. 

It wasn’t long before the stern, aloof su¬ 
preme commander took on the aspects of a 
stern, aloof god In the minds of the Japanese. 
The kind of god they understand; a god of 
wisdom and might; a god who helps humans, 
and punishes humans, but is above human 
emotions himself. 

WALL or SORROW 

I am told that when tho Japanese heard 
that General MacArthur was discharged they 
were stunned. They gathered around Dal 
Ichl in a solid wall, and they were very quiet 
when he left the building and drove away. 

In the pre-dawn darkness of the day Mac¬ 
Arthur left Japan, there were several million 
Japanese lining the miles from his home to 
Haneda airport. There were thousands on 
the field Itself. And when the MacArthurs 
drove along the streets to the airport, there 
were tears streaming from the eyes of the 
people, tears from men as well as women; 
sobs of sorrow from youngsters 

And when MacArthur turned at the plane 
door and waved a last goodbye, the Japanese 
people cried aloud in the grief and fear. 

NEVER THE TWAIN 

And never again will there be a perfect 
understanding between the West and East. 
Never again will the Japanese people let 
themselves have great faith in a man from 
the Western World. Never again will they 
set up a western god, for never again do 
they want to see a god cast down. 

We westerners cannot possibly understand 
how deeply we have been damaged with the 
Japanese by the summary dismissal of Mac¬ 
Arthur—the unbelievable firing of him like 
the firing of an Insolent clerk—but we can 
be sure of one thing: 

The Japanese are never going to wholly 
trust UB again. 


General MacArthur’t Boiton Speech 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. July 23,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude the editorial comment by the 
Christian Science Monitor on the recent 
address delivered before the Massachu¬ 
setts Legislature by General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur: 

AN American Symbol 

New Englanders have had their opportunity 
to pay tribute to General MacArthur, and 
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they understand better than ever why be 
constitutes a stimulating even revivifying, 
symbol to great numbers of Americans. 

The dignity of his appearance before the 
Massachusetts Legislature, the restraint of 
his voice yet the deep earnestness of his 
utterance—^these, combined with his appeals 
to integrity. Individualism, and self-reliance, 
all struck notes which find a particular echo 
in New England and have also evoked re¬ 
sponse from the country at large. 

It is as If millions of Americans have 
missed from public life a quality they in¬ 
stinctively seek In public figures. Here it 
is epitomized In a man who has worn with 
singular distinction and achievement the 
uniform of his country for more than half 
a century, who exalts the concept of devo¬ 
tion to duty as he sees It, and who extols 
virtues long associated with American mili¬ 
tary tradition. 

Mayor Hynes could well congratulate the 
general on “the strong moral and spiritual 
tone” of his speech. Undoubtedly General 
MacArthur would agree that citizens indi¬ 
vidually must form their own Judgments as 
to the wisest, most effective application of 
their country's resources to the Christian 
and patriotic purposes be described. 

Leaving strictly military themes, his ad¬ 
dress was a broad exposition of his own po¬ 
litical philosophy, a viewpoint which has for 
some time awaited so eloquent a spokesman. 
However, they may analyze the content of 
the address, those who have seen and heard 
General MacArthur during his visit to Bos¬ 
ton sense the feeling of having entertained 
a great American. 


Abelman Haili DA’s Cruiade To Curb 
Paid Charity Solicitors 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30,1951 

Mr. HEFFERNAN Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include therein an article 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of July 15,1951, 
entitled “Abelman HaiLs DA’s Crusade 
To Curb Paid Chanty Solicitors”: 
Abelman Hails DA’b Crusade To Curb Paid 
Charity Solicitors 

District Attorney Miles P McDonald’s re¬ 
cent recommendation that the city Investi¬ 
gate the activities of paid charity solicitors 
was applauded yesterday by Max Abelman, 
one-time head of the Brooklyn Federation of 
Jewish Charities 

Abelman pointed to a magazine article, 
written by him 25 years ago, in which he 
urged creation of Board of Charity Control. 

In the American Hebrew, dated July 30, 
1926, Abelman condemned “the evil of new 
and unnecessary charitable societies,” and 
urged formation of a board, "the duty of 
which would be to approve the charity and 
Inform the State board of charities and pub¬ 
lic whether or not the organization is 
worthy.” 

"The sooner legislation is adopted to cre¬ 
ate such a body, the sooner the public will 
be safeguarded from unscrupulous solicita¬ 
tions,” he wrote. 

“We cannot be critlcissed for having too 
much charity, but we can be and are criti¬ 
cized for having too many self-duplicating 
charitable organizations.” 

“Today, even more than In 1920,” Ahel- 
man, director of public relations at Jewish 
Hospital, said yesterday, "there is a crying 
need for a central body. 


“McDonald should be firmly upheld in his 
attempt to combat the nuisance of unneces¬ 
sary and fraudulent solicitation. The public 
Is to blame In great measure for Its failure 
to donate Intelligently. Nation-wide legis¬ 
lation should bo passed to meet a situation 
that Is by no means confined to New York 
City." 


Jane Lawrence Maker Bow at Saliburg 
Fete 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to call to the attention of the 
House of Representatives a news story 
by Howard Taubman in the New York 
Times of Sunday, July 29, 1961. 

In hls story, Mr. Taubman brings out 
the fact that Miss Jane Lawrence, of 
Bozeman, Mont., made her operatic de¬ 
but on the opening night of Salzburg’s 
annual and world-famous festival. It 
is with a sense of personal pleasure that 
I note that this great event in the life of 
Miss Lawrence has taken place. It is 
my hope that from the springboard of 
the Salzburg festival. Miss Lawrence will 
continue up the ladder of fame and suc¬ 
cess and that eventually her abilities 
will be made use of by the Metropolitan 
Opera Co, We of Montana arc ex¬ 
tremely proud of the great success which 
Miss Lawrence has achieved. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

American in Bow at Salzburg Pete—Jane 

Lawrence, op Bozeman, Mont , Makes 

Opera Debut at Famous Music Festival 
(By Howard Taubman) 

Salzburg, Austria. July 28.—A girl from 
Bozeman, Mont, made her operatic debut 
last night in no less glamorous a forum than 
the opening night of Salzburg’s annual and 
world-famous festival. She was Jane Law¬ 
rence, whoso previous experience has been 
In the American musical theater, including 
Broadway appearances In Oklahoma, Inside 
U. S. A., and Where's Chailey? 

Miss Lawrence got the chance to sing at 
Salzburg when an American friend Intro¬ 
duced her to Georg Solti, conductor of Mo¬ 
zart’s Idomeueo, which was chosen to open 
this year’s festival here. 

Mr. Solti listened to the young woman and 
took her on despite her inexperience In 
opera. He was rewarded tonight by prom¬ 
ising singing, which, once Miss Lawrence 
learns poise and repose In this new field, 
should develop into the work of an artist. 

Miss Lawrence had In her favor her stage 
know-how. She Is attractive and knows how 
to move on the stage Her good looks would 
decorate any stage. Her voice has good nat¬ 
ural quality. Her trouble tonight was that 
she was forcing because of tension, and in 
the difficult arias Mozart allotted to Electra, 
her role, she tended to bo a bit short of 
breath In crucial moments. If this using up 
of her resources ahead of time can be cor¬ 
rected, she will amply Justify Mr. Solti’s and 
Salzburg’s faith in her. 

The opening, which took place In the 
riding school, where Max Belnherdt used to 
put on hls sweeping productions of Goethe's 
Faust In prewar festivals, assumed gala pro¬ 
portions of the days of a decade and a half 
ago when Salzburg was the dominant festival 


in the world. In spite of topcoat weather, 
many women In the audience wore summer 
finery. There were diplomatic and military 
figures of importance, including many Amer¬ 
icans, in the international audience. 

It took this city, Mozart’s birthplace, a 
long time to get around to Idomeneo, In 
fact, it has taken a long time for this opera 
to get any attention, but this season It also 
ushered in the Olyndebourne Mozart Fes¬ 
tival. 

Salzburg’s production was on a tremendous 
scale. Using three levels and the vast 
breadth of the riding school stage. It em¬ 
ployed a huge chorus, ballet, and many ex¬ 
tras, and It spread over tremendous areas. 
No human eye could follow all that was hap¬ 
pening on the stage at times, and there were 
moments when one felt that Josef Olelen, 
stage director, had been too lavish for the 
good of the production. 

However. Idomeneo needs a lot of help 
to hold Interest on the stage, even though 
It contains music of singular breadth and 
nobility. If Salzburg’s production erred on 
the side of being too pretentious, at least 
It never gave the eye much rest. Musically 
the performance was first rate. In the role 
of Hia, there was Hllde Queden. a soprano, 
who sings with purity, security, and elegant 
style. It Is said that she haj been engaged 
for next season at the Metropolitan Opera 
and she should make a big impression on 
America, for she adds a handsome appear¬ 
ance to her vocal gifts. 

The title role was taken by Rudolph 
Schock. a tenor, who sings with the under¬ 
standing and feeling of a musician. Richard 
F.olm, as Idamantes, was the conventional 
operatic tenor. Kurt Boehme, reported to 
be a new basso of importance, seemed to be 
troubled by a cold. 

Mr. Solti, an immensely talented young 
conductor from Hungary, distinguished him¬ 
self In the pit and it was a joy to bear the 
Vienna Philharmonic once again. 

Caspar Neher designed an impressive set, 
but his costumes seemed to get out of hand 
and for ballet in this subject of ancient 
Greece he provided In one scene sliver wigs 
and long white gloves, making it appear as if 
the court of Louis XIV had somehow wan¬ 
dered Into antique Crete. 


Milsilsippi River Ha» Many Mytteries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30,1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to submit an article from 
the Scientific American which was pub¬ 
lished In the New Orleans Item on July 
26, 1951, as follows; 

River Has Many Mysteries 

or Man River, the Mississippi, Is renowned 
as our biggest and best-known river. Ac¬ 
tually It is our most misunderstood river. 

No stream In the United States has been 
the subject of so many persistent miscon¬ 
ceptions. Schoolbooks and encyclopedias 
alike contain a strange mixture of conflicting 
Information about the Mississippi. 

It Is said to be very muddy. The great 
load of sediments It carries Is suppoeed to 
be building up Its bed and banks and so re¬ 
quire the raising of levees to ever-greater 
heights. 

There la a firmly rooted belief that the 
Mississippi is steadily building Its delta 
mouths farther and farther out into the 
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Oulf. Not one of these beliefs, however. Is 
correct. 

The colossal proportions of the Missis¬ 
sippi—its 1,244.000 square miles of water¬ 
shed. equal to 41 percent of the whole 
United States area; its enormous floods 
which discharge as much as 2 ,000.000 cubic 
feet of water per second and make the river 
a mile wide and up to 200 feet deep—have 
ever furnished food for the imagination and 
for theorizing. 

The prime mystery has always been that 
the Mississippi, an alluvial (soil-washing) 
river, does not behave at all like other al¬ 
luvial streams, such aa the Yellow River, the 
Nile, the Euphrates. The sediments carried 
by those rivers have built their beds and 
valley lauds to ever-hlgher elevations. 

RIVSK TOTES A LOAD 

Now the Mississippi carries a huge load of 
of sediments. Each year it transports 400,- 
000,000 tons of silt and gravel downstream, 
about 90 percent of it in the form of Hue 
particles suspended In the water, the rest 
heavier material that Is rolled along the 
bottom. 

Yet. despite that Immense wash of soil, 
the Mississippi has shown no appreciable 
build-up of its bed or valley lands for thou¬ 
sands of years. Why? 

Part of the answer Is that the Mississippi's 
volume of water Is so huge that its sediirrent 
load is actually relatively light—about one- 
tenth the amount in the Mlsaoxirl and the 
lower Colorado (before the building of the 
Hoover Dam). 

The Yellow River in China carries a vastly 
heavier load; the weight of the solids sus¬ 
pended in It often exceeds the weight of the 
water Itself. 

Thus the Mississippi is a comparatively 
clear stream. In late September 1936 dur¬ 
ing a low stage, It flowed water as blue 
as that of the Danube (which also Is blue 
only during law-water periods). 

SOFT, CLEAR WATER 

The normal turbidity of the Mississippi 
Is due not to mud, but to minute fragments 
or mineral matter, mostly sparkling silica 
grains. A glass of water dipped from the 
river clears Itself quickly. The water is soft 
and pleasant to drink 

It IS popularly supposed that the mouths 
of th.' Mississippi are continuously building 
a delta as other great alluvial rivers do. But 
the Mississippi is not building out Its delta 
at all. Jetties constructed at its moutlis in 
1875 have not had to be extended, and the 
Gulf of Mexico has not become more shallow. 

What, then, has become of the billions 
ol tons of sand and silt the river has dumped 
Into the Gulf? 

Borings In the Gulf revealed that the 
earth's crust there has sunk under the weight 
of the accumulated sediment. The sub¬ 
sidence of the crust began 30,000 to 40,000 
years ago when the last glacier started Its 
retreat. 

The rivers then flowing into the Gulf un¬ 
loaded enormous quantities of coarse gravel. 
Under the weight of this gravel the earth 
crust in the Gulf has been pressed down and 
Its subsidence accompanied by an uplifting 
of adjacent coastal lands In the State of Mis¬ 
sissippi, 

Anyone seeing the MisBlBslppi soon after a 
flood has subsided cannot fail to notice the 
new layer of sand that the overflowing river 
has deposited on the tops of its banks. 

The net effect of the deposits has been to 
create a ridge 12 to 15 feet high along the 
river on each bank. These natural levees 
help to account for the fact that the Mis- 
eisslppl’s valley lands have experienced no 
appreciable build-up through the long course 
of time. 

IT IS DEEP, NOT SHALLOW 

The presence of the natural levees has mis¬ 
led many people to believe that the river 
flows on a ridge built up from its own de¬ 
posits. Actually the Mississippi is a very 


deep river. In many places Its bottom Is be¬ 
low sea level, even as far upstream as 470 
miles, where the land Is 100 feet above sea 
level. 

Throughout the entire 8S0 miles between 
Cairo and Baton Rouge the river’s low-water 
level Is all of 30 feet below the adjacent land 
surface. Consequently, the river must rise 
at least 30 feet before its water level equals 
the elevation of the land, not taking Into 
account the additional height of the natural 
levee. 

The fact that flood levels In the Mississippi 
have risen with time is due solely to the 
high levees that man haa btiilt to keep the 
river confined during flood. In the course of 
a century the high-water mark mounted 6 
feet at New Orleans, 13 feet at Memphis. 

Since 1032 the flood stages have been 
lowered by artificial cut-offs that have elimi¬ 
nated some of the worst bends and shortened 
the river about 170 miles This operation has 
reduced flood stages three feet at Natchez, 10 
feet at Vicksburg. 16 feet at Arkansas City. 

Common conception pictures the crest of 
a great flood as rushing with raging speed 
down the river. It is true that during a 
great flood the surface water attains a veloc¬ 
ity of nine to 13 feet per second—from 
three to five times the speed of normal 
currents. But the crest of the flood as a 
whole actually moves only half as fast as a 
small rise In water level during the low-water 
season. 

The explanation Is that during the rising 
stages of a major flood a large volume of 
water Is continually being subtracted from 
the advance floodwavc to fill that part of the 
channel ahead ol it where the water surface 
still is low. 

That’s just another way of saying that the 
Mississippi is a ponderous giant of a river— 
almost as full of paradoxes as It is of water. 


Admiral Behrens, A-Bomb Medical Expert 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTA'nVEB 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Brooklyn Eagle recently published a 
most interesting article on Rear Adm. 
Charles P. Behrens, who is a resident of 
my district. Admiral Behrens is a radio¬ 
logical expert. Before assuming his 
present post with the Eastern Sea 
Prontier, he was director of the Atomic 
Defense Division of the Navy’s Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery. He has also 
edited and contributed to two books on 
atomic medicine, a field which is of great 
significance at this time. I commend 
to the attention ol my colleagues this 
highly interesting article, which reads: 
Brooklyn's Man or the Week — Admiral 

Behrens an Expert on A-Bomd Medical 

Efjects 

(By Leslie Banscom). 

Rear Adm. Charles F. Behrens’ quiet esti¬ 
mate of the recent atom bomb tests at 
Eniwetok contrasts rather pallidly with the 
frenzied rhetoric of the press reports on the 
big blast. To the gray-haired medical officer 
the bomb show was simply ’’quite Impres¬ 
sive ” 

Observing the spectacle as the Navy's 
radiological expert. Admiral Behrens was less 
bowled over than the Congressman who felt 
himself "at the gates of Hell looking into 
eternity,’’ thanks to the fact that he knew 
what was going on. He is as familiar with 
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the hectic behavior of electrons and neutrons 
as he is with the gripes of ailing sailors. 

An incorrigible researcher, the admiral, 
who could flU the tweeds of a university 
professor with the same dignity he now gives 
to a two-starred naval uniform, learned In 
the laboratory long before the bomb- was 
Invented that atomic energy and radio¬ 
activity are exciting stuff to handle. 

He still remembers the kick to his Imagi¬ 
nation delivered by a teacher in Philadel¬ 
phia's Central High School back In 1»10 or 
1911 when the teacher suggested that the 
sun’s light and heat might be a result of 
some kind of radloaatl'vity. Later he was 
further intrigued by reading another au¬ 
thority’s visionary conjecture that "In every 
breath we draw there Is enough energy to run 
the workshops of the world.’’ 

EXPERT ON atomic MEDICINE 

Decades of study since then have taught 
the admiral not to sell the powers of radio¬ 
activity short. Today, however, as a recog¬ 
nized expert on atomic medicine, he has 
some soothing words for those who have 
taken too seriously the nightmare reports 
on the lingeringly lethal effects ol an 
atomic explosion. 

"The idea that every citizen should go 
around with a Geiger counter to check on 
radiation alter a bomb burst is something 
to get away from,’’ he soys. "Since radiation 
was the new and strange element In the 
bomb’s effect, much of the emphasis has 
been placed there. At times It has been 
highly overrated. 

"The truth about radiation is that you 
should neither exaggerate It nor forget 
about It. The chances are that fatalities 
from radiation would probably add up to 
only about 15 percent of the total deaths 
If a bomb should fall on New York City. 
On the other hand, this would, of course. 
In a city of this size mean quite a large 
number of people ’’ 

NO PERIL TO RESCUE WORKERS 

"The important thing to remember is 
that there would be virtually no radio¬ 
logical perils for rescue workers. In a fairly 
high level bomb burst, which Is the kind 
most likely to occur, the really dangerous 
radioactive effects come at the time of 
explosion. 

"After the burst takes place and the fire 
ball has formed, a swelling cloud carries 
the radioactivity some forty or fifty thousand 
feet upward. The only kind of explosion 
which can leave behind any Important re¬ 
sidual effects is the underwater burst such as 
the one with which the Navv experimented at 
Bikini. Needless to say, this type of ex¬ 
plosion would be extremely difficult for an 
enemy to duplicate." 

The admiral, who lives with his wife, 
Emma, at 420 Clinton Avenue, was sworn 
In to his present rank by Vice Adm. Oscar 
C. Badger, commander of the Eastern Sea 
Frontier, when he was assigned to duty 
with this command early in the month. 
It was a climax to 31 years of service with 
the Navy. 

Admiral Behrens joined the service Iti 1920 
as n medical officer. A fourth-year special¬ 
ist in radiology at the Medical School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the admiral car¬ 
ried his specialty Into the service with him. 
Radiologist in those days, however, meant 
X-ray man. And. even at that, the young 
officer discovered that the Navy's demands 
upon its doctors converted any specialty to 
a virtual sideline. 

JOINED IN MEDICAL RESEARCH 

Serving aboard the U. S. S. Henderson and 
the U. S. S. Reltej and doctoring Uncle Sam’s 
marines on foreign-shore duty In Haiti made 
life interesting but left little time for the 
research toward which his schoiaraly In¬ 
stincts inclined him. Scientific Investigation 
was placed on “a pretty desultory and per¬ 
sonal basis.” 
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**Llk;e WestlngbouM and dix Pont, how¬ 
ever.*' the admiral gays, **the Navy haa 
learned that reaearch payi off.'* fTom deal¬ 
ing out aspirin to ailing leathernecks the 
medical oAcer progressed to the command 
of the Naval Medical Research Institute. 
Before he reported here to take up his duties 
In an office at 90 Church Street he was direc¬ 
tor of the Atomic Defense Division of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Medicine and Stirgery. 

He Joints out that in his pertlculor field 
of radiology the Army and Navy did much 
of the pioneer spade-work. As confirmation 
he displays a book dating from near the 
turn of the century which treats of the 
United States Army's use of the X-ray dxiring 
the Spanisb-Amerlcan War. 

TWO BOOKS BT THB ADMZRAX, 

Two books of the admiral’s own for which 
he has acted as both editor and contributor 
are Atomic Medicine and After the A-Bomb. 
The works deal, as the titles indicate, with 
the care of victims injured by radioactive 
rays and also with the treatment of casual¬ 
ties whose ordinary injuries are complicated 
by radiation. 

His present duty with the Eastern Sea 
Frontier is the admiral's fourth assignment 
to the New York area. In 1938 and 1939 he 
served at the Brooklyn Navy Yard hospital 
and from 1945 to 1947 he was executive of¬ 
ficer at St. Albans Naval Hospital. 


TidelfiDdi Oil Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

or nxxNOXs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30.1951 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, last Fri¬ 
day when I called up the rule for the 
consideration of the so-called “tidelands 
oil bill,” which is a misnomer. I expressed 
my views upon the bill, calling attention 
to the fact that it was against the best 
interest of our national defense and the 
future of our Nation, and that on three 
different occasions the Supreme Court 
has ruled against the claims of individ¬ 
ual States as to their rights to these 
under-the-ocean resources, namely in 
the cases involving the States of Louisi¬ 
ana. California, and Texas. 

I also called attention in my remarks 
to extracts from the very able presenta¬ 
tion on this subject by our former col¬ 
league. the Honorable Sam Hobbs, of 
Alabama, in the Seventy-ninth and 
Eighty-first Congresses, who was prob¬ 
ably more thoroughly posted on this 
subject than any Member of this House. 

In view of the importance of this leg¬ 
islation and my earnest desire to bring 
home the grave importance of the en¬ 
tire matter, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I Insert a further statement 
just prepared by our former colleague, 
Mr. Hobbs, after extremely careful 
thought and study, and upon his per¬ 
sonal request to have it brought to the 
attention of the membership. The state¬ 
ment follows: 

Th* False Label: "Tidelands" 

An old crooked lawyer, well versed In what 
he called "tricks of the trade," was asked 
by a neophyte what secret had enabled him 


to win so many of bis cases? The tddster 
replied: 

"If you have a good case, you don’t need 
a secret; but If you have no case, stay as far 
away from It as you can, make up a good lie 
and ride it hard.” 

We may laugh at the old crook, but Is not 
a great deal of legislation put over by fol¬ 
lowing blfl rule? 

’The Communists have certainly been xrost 
successful In using his technique by major¬ 
ing and emphasizing the word "peace" as 
the bait In every booby trap they have set 
for the unwary among us. 

And many competent legislators who 
would know better if they stopped to think, 
have been sucked In by the oft repeated 
falsebood that the fight that has been rag¬ 
ing, at least since 1986, over subocean oil, 
involves "tidelands." 

Tidelands are, of course, those lands laved 
by the tides as they ebb and flow. They are 
sometimes under water, sometimes not. ’The 
bed of the ocean begins where tidelands end. 
Mesne low-water mark has fixed the extreme 
outer edge of anjrthlng that could properly 
be called tidelands. 

The Solicitor General of the United States 
testifying before the House Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee on August 39 . 1949, made this state¬ 
ment. fully approved by the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral: 

“The widespread dissemination of that 
false assumption has been facilitated by the 
use of the word 'tidelands.' That term Is a 
verbal trap. Strictly speaking, tldelanda 
constitute the area that la alternately cov¬ 
ered and uncovered by the tides—the lands 
between the high-water mark and the low- 
water mark. The Supreme Court has often 
Indicated that the individual States own the 
beds of tbelr Inland navigable waters as well 
as the tidelands. TTie United States has 
never challenged that finding. The decision 
of the supreme Court In the California case 
docs not cast any doubt upon It. The facts 
and the law have been misrepresented and 
grossly misrepresented. 

The important thing to bear in mind Is 
that the lands in controversy are not tide- 
lands. They are the submerg^ coastal lands 
seaward of the tidelands. They begin at the 
low-water mark where the tidelands end. and 
there has never been any decision of the 
Supreme Court dealing with such submerged 
coastal lands that held that they belong to 
the adjacent State 

The States contended otherwise and cited 
numerous decisions in support of their po¬ 
sition But In the California case it was 
found, upon examination, that no one of 
them BO held. That was one of the Issues 
before the Supreme Court. 

Six times the Supreme Court of our Nation 
has held that paramount rights In every¬ 
thing relating to national defense, mainte¬ 
nance of armies and navies, navigation, and 
the general external sovereignty as defined 
In the Curiiss-Wright Case (299 U. S. 304, 
315, 317) are vested in the National Govern¬ 
ment, and that the rights of the constituent 
States are subject to those rights that the 
constituent States granted their National 
Government, both before and In the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States. 

Those six cases are: (1) Pollard’s Lessee 
V. Hagan (3 Howard 212. 230 (1846)); (2) 
The Mariana Flora Case (11 Wheat. 1. 41); 
(3) United'IStates v. California (332 U. S. 18, 
87 (1947)); (4) Toomcr v. Witsell (334 U. S, 
386, 402); (5) U 5. V. Louisiana (330 U. 6. 
699): (6) U. S. V. Texas (339 U. S. 707) 
JUDGE COMBS’ SPEECH 

Yet, In spite of all this, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Combs] took the floor of the 
Bouse on June 86, 1950, and made the speech 
of the year from the standpoint of Texas, 

The subject under which his speech ap¬ 
pears In the CoNGBESsioMAL Recosd, volume 


06, part 7, page 9209, is the tidelands decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Texas case. 

Re stuck to hls subject. More than a 
dozen times be uses the word "tidelands” to 
Indicate what he claimed to be talking about, 
and the cases from which he read deal with 
"tidelands." "beds of all tidewaters," or 
"soils under tidewaters.” 

He mentions "land" and "title" just as 
though he thought the bed of an ocean, sea 
or gulf was "land," and that there could be 
no reec^lzed legal right in the abeenee of 
"title." 

But one of hls standing as lawyer and 
jurist must certainly know that the decision 
which was his subject, had nothing to do 
with tidelands, that In the Texas case there 
was no dlspjte as to tidelands, and that 
while no one has title to the air he breathes, 
nor a grant of the right to use any of it, yet 
so fixed and well recognized is that right 
that when one deprives another of that 
right the law calls it murder! 

However, in that speech Judge Combs has 
raised other embarrassing questions that 
clamor for hls answer. 

In that speech of June 26, 1960, why did 
Judge Combs read to his collates of the 
House what he said was a brief excerpt from 
Mum ford v. Wardzoelt in which a comma had 
been changed to a period, and the closing 
phrase of the sentence had been entirely left 
out? Of course. Judge IDombb didn't do It. 
or know It had been done. Who was hls 
gboet writw? 

Who made those vital changes? Why do 
they still appear in the final bound volume 
of the Rboobo a year later, just as he read 
that alleged quotation to us on June 26, 
1960? 

Judge Combs, in the OoNOBBsaiONAL Reccrd, 
volume 96, part 7, page 9210, is quoted as 
having said: 

"I will read brief excerpts from three de¬ 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to Illustrate the uniform holding. 

"In one early case, Mumford v. Wardwell 
(6 Wall. 423, 436), handed down in 1867, 
It was held; "The settled rule of law In this 
Court Is that the shores of navigable waters 
and the soils under the same in the Original 
States were not granted by the Constitution 
to the United States, but were reserved to 
the several States, and that the new States 
since admitted have the same rights sover¬ 
eignty. and jurisdiction in that behalf as 
the Original States possess within their re- 
spective borders. When the Revolution took 
place the people of each State became them¬ 
selves sovereign, and in that character hold 
the absolute right to all their navigable 
waters and the soils under them.*" 

That purports to be a verbatim quotation. 
But the period there shown is not In the 
decision, nor In the reports thereof, which 
quote It correctly; but In the speech of the 
gentleman from Texas, before the middle 
of the line had been reached, that awful 
period appears: Where the unanimous deci¬ 
sion bad a comma, followed by the phrase the 
Judges wrote to finish their sentence before 
they put a period at the end of the finished 
sentence, the Judges* comma and concluding 
phrase has been completely deleted, and 
that awful, tell-tale period substituted. And 
what was the concluding phrase that some¬ 
one was so anxious to get rid of that mis¬ 
representation was committed for the nefarl- 
out pwpose? It was Just this: "Subject 
only to the rights since surrendered by the 
Constitution." 

So we see, the forgery converted the usual 
and undisputed statement of sound law Into 
the kind of bunk needed to give color of 
support to an utterly unsound and untenablt 
contention. 

Who was the ghost writer? 

Who misled Judge Combs by concealing 
from him the mlsrepresentatiou? 

Can he mislead you? 
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Look I No Brake! on Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON.WILUiUMJ. GREEN, JR. 

or PSNNSTLVAKU 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30,1951 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ORO. I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 
30, 1951: 

Look! No Braxis on Prick Control 

The new 1051 model prlce-control bill la 
on display In Washington, D. C. 

It neither shines nor gleams. For a new 
model. It Is a shabby affair indeed. But It 
has passed the Senate, is scheduled to glide 
through the House of Representatives today. 
With the present control law expiring Tues¬ 
day midnight, President Truman Is expected 
to sign the measure, since he is left no other 
real choice. 

Bo, this price-control bill is It. As turned 
out by the Senate-House conference com¬ 
mittee, It is a slightly better measure than 
either of the separate bills produced by the 
two branches of Congress, which the con¬ 
ference committee had to reconcile. Sena¬ 
tor Sparkman says it can be lived with. 

In our opinion, however, this bill will not 
even hold the line on prices, let alone roll 
any prices back. By Its very terms it means 
higher prices on many things, and that can 
only mean more Inflation. 

As it stands, the new measure bans all 
roll-backs on beef (two more were planned); 
It kills the administration plan for livestock 
slaughter quotas; it relaxes credit restrictions 
on many items; It perm.ts another Increase 
In rents, to 20 percent over the figure of June 
SO, 1947, which means at least another 5-per- 
cent rise across the board. Worst of all. It 
provides a loophole for boosting nonfarm 
prices which Economic Stabilizer Eric John¬ 
ston calls a piece of built-in inflation. 

Thus this 1951-model price control bill 
might be compared to a 1961-model auto¬ 
mobile which was equipped with obsolete 
and faxilty brakes. 

A day of reckoning is coming. The con¬ 
sumers of America are going to render their 
verdict on this legislation. 

First test will be coming up on Labor Day. 
That is the day when the Treasury opens 
up Its new campaigns to sell defense bonds. 
That campaign will run for several months, 
and before It Is over the effects of this new 
price-control legislation will be felt by the 
general public. 

That will be the day of reckoning. 

Today most defense bonds are being 
bought by the small savers, people with mod¬ 
est incomes. An estimated 86,000,000 Amer¬ 
icans hold E-bonds. The Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal reports that “Treasury officials say big 
money men are putting their money Into 
things like real estate and stocks, which 
are supposed to go up In value as Inflation 
gnaws away at the dollar." 

A lot of the “little money men"—the con¬ 
sumers who wUl be hardest hit If this new 
price-control bill doesn't work—are going to 
raise a lot of questions. 

The cartoon on this page today tells the 
story of the decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

That decline Is felt In the pocketbook of 
every housewife In America. It is meas¬ 
ured by the fact that food which cost $5 in 
1939 today costs nearly $12. It Is meas- 
used in the hardship visited upon the many 
Americans with fixed Incomes. 
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So, If the new price-control bill kicks 
prices still higher, leaves people with less 
Income than ever, so that they buy fewer 
defense bonds than before—Congress will 
have to shoulder the blame. 

As the American people have proved over 
and over, they wiU buy defense bonds, both 
for investment and for patriotism. They 
will buy plenty more—If this price-control 
bill doesn't wipe out their money for savings* 
In drafting this bUl, from start to finish. 
Congress remembered the special interests, 
and forgot the consumers. The consumers 
are not going to forget Congress. 


Termhiatioii of the State of War With 
Germany 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 

OF NKW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Friday, July 27,1951 

Mr. PINE. Mr. Speaker, the Joint res¬ 
olution before us today seeking to ter« 
minate the state of war between the 
United States and the Government of 
Germany does not disturb the supreme 
authority of the allied governments in 
Germany. We are assured that our ac¬ 
tion today in no way affects our status 
In Germany or any of the rights of the 
United States and its citizens. Our vote 
is thus limited to a termination of the 
legal state of war with Germany. 

With my affirmative vote goes my 
prayer that this may be the end of an 
era of wanton destruction of human be¬ 
ings. Nazism, in my opinion, is Just as 
great a menace to world peace and to 
our democratic institutions as commu¬ 
nism. I abhor them both. In waging 
our campaign against communism we 
must not fail to stamp out once and for 
all every shred of both nazism and fas¬ 
cism wherever it rears its ugly head, 
whether it be in Germany or any other 
nation we are now befriending. 

The atrocities of Buchenwald, Belsen, 
Dauchau, and other murder camps must 
always be a reminder of the danger still 
lurking unless the proper steps are taken 
to keep those really guilty from the con¬ 
trol of the German Government. I am 
in full accord with High Commissioner 
McCloy’s statement of the United States 
policy in this regard published last 
April: 

It is the policy of the United States to 
support the development of a democratic 
Germany and to aid all democratic elements 
In Germany to safeguard against the revival 
of nazism or the imposition of commu¬ 
nism. • • • 

Equally sinister is the threat from other 
totalitarian groups composed In large part 
of former Nazi actlvltlsts. In certain areas 
of Germany, smaU groups are again trying 
to spread the evU doctrines, the old slogans 
and tactics, which brought Germany to ruin 
and will do so again if they should ever 
prevail. The German people, through their 
democratic governments, must be aware of 
these developments and be prepared to deal 
effectively with them. The German people 
cannot ever again permit such forces to gain 
control in their country, nor will the demo¬ 
cratic world permit it. 


Mr. Speaker, but for the fact that 
Russia’s expansion policies have become 
a major threat to our civilization we 
might have dealt differently with the 
German problem. However, with its 
full realization we must take the risk of 
reestablishing Germany, while at the 
same time maintaining the necessary 
safeguards against the resurgence of 
nazism. With this in mind, I am going 
to support the resolution. 


Hon. Ed Gossett, of Texas 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUISE.GRAHAM 

OF PXNNSYLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFBB8BNTATIVEB 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, tomor¬ 
row our colleague, the Honorable Ed 
Gossett, of the Thirteenth District of 
Texas, will depart from our midst, hav¬ 
ing resigned as a Member. 

Mr. Gossett and I entered Congress on 
the same day, January 3, 1939, and our 
courses have run parallel almost since 
that date. 

As a member of the Subcommittee No. 
1 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
having to do with much of the legisla¬ 
tion on immigration and naturalization. 
Mr. Gossett and I have sat side by side 
at the hearing tables and during those 
years I have come to value his worth 
not only to the people of his district but 
to the country at large. 

Few men, in my Judgment, have 
gained a wider knowledge of the immi¬ 
gration laws and problems attendant 
thereto, than has Mr. Gossett. On a 
number of occasions he has gone abroad 
and studied, at ffrst hand, the conditions 
that there exist and at other times he 
has visited the ports of entry at almost 
all the large cities in the United States, 
and from all these visits and study he 
has been able to give to the committee 
the full fruition of his wisdom and ex¬ 
perience. 

Truthfully, he will be sorely missed 
and his place will be exceedingly hard to 
fill. He has frankly stated that he has 
been compelled to leave the Congress in 
order that he might acquire sufQclent 
financial means to educate his family. 
In this we wish him every success. 

In conclusion, may I say that as one 
of the opposite political faith, and com¬ 
ing from a widely separated area, I know 
of no man in my experience who has 
given a greater and a more unselfish and 
devoted service to his country than Ed 
Gossett. He is a genuine American, ever 
alert to uphold and sustain the prin¬ 
ciples of our Government and fearless 
and outspoken in the defense of Amer¬ 
ica and its institutions. 

In departing from public life, this 
Congress and this Nation have lost a val¬ 
ued, true, and experienced public serv* 
ant. I am sure that the good wishes of 
every Member of the Congress goes with 
him as he ent::r3 upon his new duties. 
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MATO Needs a Sapreme Political 
Authority 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MZNKISOTA 

XN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1951 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 
include the following article by Anne 
O’Hare McCormick In the New York 
, Times: 

NATO Needs a Supreme Political AxTTHORmr 
(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 

The five-nation agreement on plans for a 
European army is rightly regarded as a po- 
.lltlcal event of the highest importance. 
Militarily, the proposed international force 
Is only framework; all the vital details have 
to be filled In. So many other decisions 
have to be made to turn this revolutionary 
concept into reality—on the sharply contro¬ 
versial question of the size of the basic units, 
for instance—that It looks at this point rath¬ 
er like "the airy fabric of a dream.” As Han¬ 
son Baldwin observed in this newspaper yes¬ 
terday, the attempt to organize such an 
army in the present period of emergency 
might interpose another echelon of com¬ 
mand In the already complicated appara¬ 
tus of NATO and thus delay and even ob¬ 
struct the development of military strength 
in UTestern Europe. 

The arguments in favor of the enterprise 
are predominantly political. The European 
army is the military counterpart of the 
Schuman plan, and the obstacles to be over¬ 
come in merging national contingents into 
a single permanent army under a European 
defense commissioner are even more stagger¬ 
ing than the difflctilties of pooling iron and 
steel under a supranational authority. 

Nevertheless the French and the Germans 
have doggedly persevered in both efforts. 
That they have succeeded in reaching accord 
in principle on the military as well as the 
economic plan proves that they are moved 
less by a dream than by very practical com¬ 
pulsions. If the day’s news were not so 
crowded with excursions and alarms, we 
should recognize the signs of Europe’s obsti¬ 
nate push toward unity as the extraordinary 
phenomenon that it is. 

PROQRESS DESPITE THE SNAGS 

It is extraordinary because it keeps on in 
spite of snags at every turn. The facts of 
life and the nature of nations would seem 
to make either a Schuman plan or a Euro¬ 
pean army impossible of achievement. A 
Franco-German partnership in the crucial 
fields covered by these projects appears espe¬ 
cially fantastic. Perhaps it is impossible; 
no one can be sure that these bold schemes 
will ever be worked out. Yet to the French, 
Judging by the current political crisis, get¬ 
ting the Germans into a European system is 
apparently more Important than getting 
their own party leaders to form a national 
government. And Virest Germany, at least 
under the present leadership, is driven by 
the same forces to go along with the French. 

The United States, not long ago pressing 
for a German army, has switched to the 
French idea of a European army in which 
German troops are Incorporated. This is one 
reason why the Germans switched In turn 
from indifference to interest and participa¬ 
tion in the French plan. But it does not 
wholly account for General Elsenhower’s 
approval of the project. He must be more 
aware than anybody else of the complica¬ 
tions likely to arise if another oi^anlEation 


were formed within the wider frame of 
NATO. As outlined, the European army 
would be part of NATO and under his 
over-all command; but it is clear, as Mr. 
Baldwin suggested, that organizing a defense 
force on a new basis at this time might 
further slow up the pace of rearmament, 
already dangerously retarded by a confusion 
of councils and squabbles over the allocation 
of authority. 

However, it is Just because General Eisen¬ 
hower has learned by experience the dlfflcul- 
tles on the other side that he came out so 
strongly for European unification in his 
Fourth of July speech In London. Dealing 
separately with 12 different nations is harass¬ 
ing enough to lend attractiveness to the Idea 
of negotiating with one authority even for 
five nations. If such an authority could be 
set up. It would save rather than waste time. 

THE POWER or DECISION 

The need for a unified political authority 
over the military high command is not filled 
by the Atlantic Council, which can do no 
more than recommend—and unanimously at 
that—^to each of the 12 governments It rep¬ 
resents. In the Second World War Roosevelt 
and Churchill had the supreme power of de¬ 
cision which no one exercises now and which 
must somehow be recreated If all political as 
well as military responsibility Is not to de¬ 
volve on the military commander. Elsen¬ 
hower’s plea was for political unification. 
He favors the Schuman plan, the European 
army, the OEEG, and every other scheme for 
integration because they lead toward politi¬ 
cal unity. 

The Defense Minister of the Netherlands, 
Cornelius Staf, in an Interview this week, 
went so far as to say that NATO was dying 
for lack of a governmental body that would 
meet at frequent Intervals with the supreme 
commander to coordinate plans, exchange 
Information, and agree on common policies. 
The reason the Dutch are unwilling to Join 
the five nations which have agreed on a 
European army is that It does not include 
Britain. Foreign Minister Dirk Stikker, who 
is also president of the Council of Europe, 
declared In a recent speech that a European 
union without Britain is not viable. It is 
becoming increasingly doubtful, when It 
comes to that, if the Atlantic defense system 
can be as effective as it must be unless there 
is closer coordination of policy not only 
within Europe and between Britain and the 
continent, but between Europe and the 
United States. The mutual security program 
Is not enough unless it Is directed by and to 
common purposes, clearly understood and 
supported by the participants. If Europe is 
forced toward unity almost against its will, 
so is the whole free world. 


Seaway Oppoiition Takes Narrow View 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON.JOHNA.BUTNIK 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr, BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I wish to include in the 
Record the following editorial from the 
Escanaba Press, Escanaba, Mich., which 
appeared July 19 during the debate on 
the St. Lawrence seaway bill in executive 
sessions of the House Public Works Com¬ 
mittee. The committee’s action on 
Thursday, July 26. in tabling this bill 
makes this editorial most timely. 


OPPOSITION TO Seaway Still Powerful, Test 
Vote Reveals 

Indicative of the opposition still prevail¬ 
ing in Congress to the St. Lawrence seaway 
project is the result of a vote by the House 
Public Works Committee Tuesday on a mo¬ 
tion to table the power and navigation proj¬ 
ect bUl. The committee voted 14 to 13 
against tabling the bill. 

The proponents of the seaway concede 
that powerful opposition is coming from 
areas not directly served by the proposed 
project. These forces have effectively bottled 
up the St. liawrence seaway project year after 
year and it appears now that they may be 
successful again, despite the urgent pleas 
of straight-thinking Americans who recog¬ 
nize the Importance of this project. 

The bill was kept alive in the Initial vote 
In committee by the narrowest margin. 
Congressmen from areas not directly served 
by the seaway project have consistently taken 
a narrow and selfish view, without realizing 
the value of this project from a standpoint 
of national defense. 

Middle western Congressmen, unfortu¬ 
nately, may have to adopt new tactics to 
force a change in the voting habits of many 
of their colleagues from other areas on the 
seaway Issue. They may have to refuse 
support for any local projects and govern¬ 
mental programs in areas now opposing the 
seaway. It may take some pressures of this 
kind to break the congressional Jam that 
perennially balks action on the St. Lawrence 
water development project. 

Neglected Pilot Knob Battle Site Sug¬ 
gested as National Monument 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks In 
the Record. I include an article taken 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
July 23, which is entitled ’’Neglected 
Pilot Knob Battle Site Suggested as 
National Monument”: 

Neglected Pilot Knob Battle Site Sugofsted 

AS National Monument—Now Under For¬ 
est Service Which Has No Funds fob 

Maintenance—Historical Importance op 

Area 

(By J. Loyd Huett) 

Ironton, Mo. —Fifteen hundred unknown 
Civil War heroes lie burled in one weed- 
choked field at Old Fort Davidson, near here. 

They were killed within a few hours in 
the battle of Pilot Knob September 27, 1864, 
were dumped without ceremony Into the rlfic 
pits surrounding the fort, and covered with 
the d*rt from the embankments behind 
which n any of them fought and died. 

Though these men fought under different 
flags, and wore different uniforms, they were 
all true Americans fighting in the defense of 
their personal Ideals of democratic govern- 
n ent of a free people. In death those men 
were united in a common grave, as the Na¬ 
tion was more firmly united by the Civil 
War in which they fought. 

Yet, despite the Importance of the battle 
of Pilot Knob to the course of the Civil War 
In Missouri, not even a simple gravestone 
marks their burial place in the weed-choked 
field just outside the earthen fortification of 
the old fort. 
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It has been proposed that Fort DsTldson 
be named a national monument and trans¬ 
ferred to the National Park Servloe for proper 
care. 

BArrzjB or ntor icnos 

In the battle of Pilot Knob, Brig. Gen. 
Thomas Swing, Jr., commanded about 1,600 
Union soldiers, based In Port Davidson. 

MaJ. Gen. Sterling Price, of the Confeder¬ 
ate Army, with a force of approximately 
12,000 men, succeeded In cutting off all rein¬ 
forcements from the fort and launched an 
attack on the Union forces. 

The Confederates attacked from Shepherd 
Mountain, Just across the valley to the south, 
intent on overrunning and capturing Fort 
Davidson and the Union forces within It by 
iiheer weight of superior numbers. 

The Confederates were stopped, however, 
at the deep moat or ditch which completely 
surrounded the earthen embankments of the 
fort. They had light ladders to be thrown 
across the moat as bridges. But the ladders 
were found to be too short, and under the 
rifle fire from the fort the Confederates were 
forced to retire, leaving almost half of their 
attacking force dead or wounded. 

General Ewing later estimated that ap¬ 
proximately one-fourth of his Union force 
were casualties in the battle. 

The Confederates, confident of being able 
to take the fort the following day, rested 
and reorganieed during the night. General 
Ewing, who realized that his small force 
could not possibly repel another heavy charge 
by the Confederates, decided to abandon the 
fort during the night. 

The Union forces muffled the hooves of 
their horses and the wheels of their vehicles 
by wrapping them with burlap sacks and 
blankets. They piled all equipment which 
they were unable to take with them on and 
around the powder magazine within the fort. 
Then, lighting a long fuse to the magazine, 
timed to explode the ammunition several 
hours after their retreat, they abandoned 
the fort and escaped over the road leading 
to Potosi. 

On the following morning when General 
Price’s Confederates approached the fort, 
nothing remained for them to do except bury 
the hundreds of Union and Confederate dead. 

The fate of Missouri in the civil War was 
probably determined in this battle. Though 
the Union forces lost the battle, the Con¬ 
federates were never able to regain the 
Initiative and were soon forced to retire, 
except for scattered bands of guerrillas. 

Yet those brave men who fought so sav¬ 
agely on both sides at Fort Davidson lie In 
wholly unmarked common graves, unhon¬ 
ored and almost forgotten. 

The exact location of the mass graves is 
not now known, though the locations of the 
rifle pit graves could probably be determined 
from Government maps of the Fort Davidson 
establishment of that time. 

The fields around Fort Davidson, where 
the rifle pit graves are believed to be, were 
for many years under cultivation. They are 
now so overgrown with weeds and coarse 
grass that walking through them Is dlfflcult. 

The earthen embankments of the fort 
proper have undergone surprisingly little 
change since their final abandonment as a 
military post following the Civil War. The 
entire area is overgrown with brush and 
weeds, and a grove of trees has sprung up 
within the fort and along the embankments 
and the moat sxirrounding it. 

Yet erosion has brought little damage to 
the earthen embankments and the moats 
Just outside. Even the crater caused by the 
explosion of the powder magazine Is still 
plainly visible. 

On a recent week-day visit to Fort David¬ 
son, during which I spent about an hour at 
the fort, a total of five automobiles stopped 
and their occupants walked over the site, 
taking pictures and discussing the battle of 
Pilot Knob. 


Nearby residents said hundreds of auto¬ 
mobiles visit Fort Davidson each week, de¬ 
spite its neglected state. 

This historic site is now the property of 
the United States Forest Service, and a part 
of Clark National Forest. 

It la not set apart by law as a historic 
shrine, but is simply a part of the forest 
cropland. 

As a matter of administrative policy, how¬ 
ever, largely on responsibility of the forest 
supervisor who administers the Clark Na¬ 
tional Forest, a two-strand barbed wire fence 
encloses the earthworks and the adjoining 
fields. 

Cooperating with the Forest Service, the 
Missouri State Highway Department has 
erected a board sign at the entrance to the 
fort near Highway 21, giving brief comment 
on the battle. 

The Missouri Conservation Commission 
has quite recently planted a multiflora rose 
hedge to succeed the barbed-wire fence. 
The hedge Is still quite small and will not 
become an effective fence for several years. 
The Missouri Highway Department also 
sodded the eroding parts of the embank¬ 
ments with grass several years ago. 

Forest Supervisor Bjrron Oroesbeck, who Is 
in charge of the Clark National Fbrest, says 
there is no appropriation for maintenance 
and Improvement of such sites as Fort 
Davidson. 

Groesbeck stated that as a part of the 
national forest, this historic site cannot be 
given the care and attention It deserves. 

The tract of land on which Fort Davidson 
Is situated in the early part of this century 
fell into the hands of Col. Thomas Ewing, 
son of General Ewing. In 1938 Colonel 
Ewing gave the 40 acres to the Forest Service 
with stipulations that the tract should never 
pass from Government ownership and re¬ 
serving the right to erect a monument at 
the site. 

Transfer to the National Park Service 
would apparently fall within these stipula¬ 
tions. Some Missouri conservation leaders 
have expressed doubts as to the Park Serv¬ 
ice being willing to accept the responsibility. 
However, there is a general consensus among 
those interested that transfer to the Park 
Service would be the best solution. 

One of these persons. August P. Bellmann, 
manager of the arboretum at Gray Summit, 
writes: 

“1 am heartily In agreement with [the] 
proposal to make Fort Davidson a national 
monument.'* 


Termittating the State of War Between the 
United States and the Goyernment of 
Germany 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES W.VURSELL 

OF XLLmOZB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 27, mt 
Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, X am 
glad to support this resolution which 
ends the state of war declared In De¬ 
cember 1941 against all of Germany, not 
a part of It. This resolution passed at 
this particular time, you will note, em¬ 
bodies all of Germany which will be help¬ 
ful to the West German Government and 
the other free nations who pursue the 
hope that Russia can eventually be 
pushed out of East Germany uniting the 
German Government. 
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Russia, in fact, signed the Potsdam 
agreement which provided for the uni¬ 
fication of Germany through a peace 
treaty later to be agreed upon. From 
that date to the present time, Russia has 
made it plain that she has had no inten¬ 
tion of living up to such a treaty agree¬ 
ment and that she intends to keep the 
vast German territory she -now occupies 
as a western extension of Russian 
power. 

This move on the part of Congress in 
its declaration that we are no longer 
technically at war with the German 
Government will strengthen German ties 
with the western Atlantic states, will 
give her greater freedom of trade with 
the other nations of the world, greater 
responsibility m Western Europe, and 
should Increase her industrial and eco¬ 
nomic rehabilitation and development. 

Mr. Speaker, this move will aid the 
economic and military recovery of all 
Europe, because Germany with its vast 
deposits of coal and iron, and because 
of the inventive genius, the skill and 
craftsmanship of its people Is the hub 
of the industrial development and re¬ 
covery of all of Western Europe. West¬ 
ern Germany is absolutely necessary to 
the defense of Western Europe. 

This resolution will seek to undo the 
great mistake made by President Roose¬ 
velt and Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau when the decided on the 
unconditional surrender of Germany. 
Decided that Germany should not be 
allowed in the future to develop her in¬ 
dustries, but be transformed into an 
agricultural state. 

This decision meant the absolute de¬ 
struction of nearly all of the industries 
of Germany before we would consider 
making peace with that nation. You 
will recall Morgenthau sold the idea to 
President Truman that in the future 
Germany should be confined to an agri¬ 
cultural state, his determination for its 
industrial destruction was so great. Had 
it not been for that policy, we could 
have made peace with Germany months 
earlier and would not have destroyed 
her country to the point where it has 
cost the American taxpayers many bil¬ 
lions of dollars necessary to furnish food 
to prevent her people from starving, and 
billions to rebuild her industrial plants. 

We now find Russia so threatens 
Western Europe that we need a strong 
Germany today, and a Germany that is 
willing to Join with the Atlantic Pact 
nations and the United States in fight¬ 
ing against any attack on Western Eu¬ 
rope in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a sad commentary, 
but I think it should be noted that due 
largely to the Russian propaganda dur¬ 
ing the war when she was supposed to 
be our ally at the treaties of Yalta and 
Potstdam our representatives went as 
far as they possibly could for the ulti¬ 
mate and continued destruction of Ger¬ 
many and on the other hand through 
appeasement helped to build Russia up 
In Eastern Europe and in Asia, making 
It possible for her today to threaten 
Western Europe, make war on Korea, 
engulf China, and threaten the world. 

It is to be hoped that as the German 
people become more powerful, as they 
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will, that they will align their economic 
and military strength with the people of 
Western Europe and the United States, 
and that ultimately the Russian power 
will be driven out of East Germany uni¬ 
fying finally the German Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, for several years past, 
many of us in the Congress have urged 
this administration and the United Na¬ 
tions to admit Spain into the western 
defense orbit. The Communists and 
left wingers in this country, England, 
Prance, and Italy have steadfastly op¬ 
posed it. It is encouraging to note that 
the oflBclals of our Government have 
recently been taking steps toward seek¬ 
ing the cooperation of Spain in the plan 
now being developed for the defense of 
Western Europe. Such action should 
have been taken years ago. for both 
Spain and Germany can make a great 
contribution to the defense of Western 
Europe. 

This resolution ending the state of war 
with Germany should, in my opinion, re¬ 
ceive the unanimous vote of the Mem¬ 
bers of the House. Let us give the Ger¬ 
man people a chance to help themselves. 
Western Europe, and the world in its 
fight against communism. 


Road to Recovery Rugged for Kansas 
City Flood Victims 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LOOISUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July ZO, 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, an ar¬ 
ticle published in the Sunday Washing¬ 
ton Star of July 29, 1951, was of special 
Interest to me, and the description given 
by the author, Mr. W. H. Shippen, of 
the great destruction and suffering and 
agony of rehabilitation after a major 
flood reminds me of the great catastro- 
phies that recur in Louisiana from time 
to time 

Mr. Speaker, thinking this article 
would be of interest to Members of the 
Congress I am, under unanimous con¬ 
sent. including it in the Appendix of the 
Record. The article follows: 

Road to Recovery Is Ruoced for (Kansas 
City) Flood Victims 
(By W. H. Shippen) 

Kansas City. Kans., July 28.—The people 
of the flood-stricken lowlands have tackled 
the long road back, but the grade Is too steep 
for many to make without prompt and ef¬ 
fective assistance. 

The overwhelming nature of the tragedy 
becomes more apparent dally as farmers and 
river-bank dwellers straggle back to their 
former homes through debris and the all- 
pervading muck now turning to dust. 

A breath of this dust is difficult to forget. 
It carries a suggestion of pestilence. But 
thousands here today were breathing the 
tainted air and drinking water from ques¬ 
tionable sources while they toll under a blaz¬ 
ing sun to salvage what they can. 

Federal officials at the recent emergency 
conference In Kansas City, Mo., gave assur¬ 
ances that no epidemic will develop. Those 
working In the floo led sections, however, are 


far less optimistic. Efforts to get clean 
drinking water to thousands of people scat¬ 
tered through the mud-bllghted regions are 
only partly effective. 

HOa SLAIN IN STREET 

The destitute are no^ inclined to be fussy 
about sanitation facilities. Only one man 
looked up from his work today as a huge, 
muddy hog staggered across the street In 
front of our police car and fell into the 
gutter. The thirst-crazed animal began to 
choke down the slime. 

A young Negro ran over and poured some 
water from his canteen on the pig's nose. 
Then he found an ax and put the animal 
out of Its misery. The pig was one of thou¬ 
sands of animals which had escaped from the 
stock yards or drowned there. 

The colossal destruction of food is every¬ 
where apparent along the Kansas River In 
the factory towns of Armourdale and Ar¬ 
gentine. 

Grain and meat ruined In storage Is 
mulched by fields now deep In mud or sand. 
Stands of corn, sorghum and wheat are turn¬ 
ing yellow In areas better drained than those 
which took the brunt of the wild currents. 

Another problem with grave implications 
to the national economy is that faced by the 
railroads. The Kansas City's are served by a 
dozen rail Hues, several with transcontinental 
connections. 

RAIL LINES SLOWED 

Washed-out bridges, inundated roadbeds 
and damage to more than 87,000 pieces of 
rolling stock have stalled some lines and 
slowed others to a fraction of normal 
capacities. 

The tallllon-dollar flood is Just too big for 
the average man. You can see It In his face. 
The flooded areas of the cities’ housed labor¬ 
ers and others In the low-income brackets. 

The residents have big families and debts 
bigger still. 

Red Cross workers estimate the average 
head of a household can raise about $15U in 
a pinch. There Is virtually no insurance for 
flood damage In the valleys 

During early stages of the flood, even those 
who were losing everything shared the ex¬ 
citement and a sense of mutual helpfulness 
with their neighbors Those whose homes 
were spared opened their doors to the less 
fortunate. 

It was not unusual to see 25 or 30 chil¬ 
dren under one small roof, mothered by vol¬ 
unteers who bathed and fed them and told 
them bedtime stories. But as the days 
slipped by these tasks became too heavy lor 
persons with other responsibilities. 

The result has been that the Red Cross 
today is receiving as many new requests for 
help as It did In the first days of the flood. 

The Red Cross moved In Immediately with 
grocery orders, emergency shelter, and medi¬ 
cal aid. 

Assistance Is coming much slower from the 
various Federal departments concerned with 
the area. They have to make detailed sur¬ 
veys, reports, and follow procedures which 
seem Incredibly slow to those who are hun¬ 
gry and destitute. 

People here are usually stubbornly reluc¬ 
tant to ask for help from any source. Res¬ 
cue workers find them digging away at the 
mud and climbing through their wrecked 
homes and places of business despite the red 
“condemned” placards. 

Many structures are still collapsing be¬ 
cause of undermined foundations, broken 
walls and the heavy deposits of silt reach¬ 
ing up to third stories In the lowest sections. 
The fact that the water system Is still out 
of commission along the rivers hampers re- 
hablltlatlon. 

SICKENING ODOR OF DECAY 

One focal point of damage lies in Armour- 
dale, where the rampaging Kansas sent 26 
to 30 feet of water down the length of Kan¬ 


sas Avenue. Crushed buildings and tangled 
debris in the wage of the torrent appear to 
have been swept by a hurricane. 

A nauseating odor of decay clings to the 
river valley. World War n veterans find it 
harder to take than the sweetish scent which 
permeated bombed-out cities like Berlin, 
Tokyo, or Manila. 

Yet the work goes on around the clock. 
Bulldozers nudge through the muck, manned 
by operators who breathe through moist 
handkerchiefs. 

Rescue workers here deplore the fact that 
no road blocks were established in the early 
stages. Trucks and automobiles, many 
driven by sightseers, Jammed the streets to 
such an extent that ambulances and emer¬ 
gency vehicles were held up for hours. 

Aid came first from the Red Cross, which 
mobilized a small army of volunteers under 
direction of trained disaster relief person¬ 
nel drawn from many" cities. 

Typical of the leadership was that sup¬ 
plied by chairman John Ziegclmcycr of the 
Wyandotte County chapter of the Red Cross. 
The 33-year-old attorney worked for the 
first 4 days with only a few hours of sleep 
snatched In automobiles and motor boats. 

When the main channel of the Kansas 
topped the levees and raced through Ar¬ 
mourdale, Mr. Ziegelmeyor and a fellow vol- 
unteei, Ed Karen, a florist, embarked In a 
motor boat and cut trolley wires which were 
damming the debris along the street. 

The volunteers remained on the alert be¬ 
side radios to get news of Impending levee 
breaks and spread an alarm ahead of the 
advancing waters. The police department 
supplied Mr. Zlegelmeyer with a radio-patrol 
car and an emergency badge. 

Neither man had any way of knowing, until 
they cut the first wire, if the current was still 
on. They chopped through the roof of a 
three-story building and hoisted a cripple to 
safety with the aid of ropes. 

He and his fellow workers are known by 
their first names to thousands of flood suf¬ 
ferers In the area. Traffic officers make a 
special effort to speed the emergency vehi¬ 
cles through streets still clogged with de¬ 
bris or partly blocked by oil-storage tanks 
unseated by the flood. 

In the untouched uplands of Kansas City, 
Kans.. many public schools have been turned 
over to the Red Cross. 

The morale problem Is building up. 
Thousands of displaced persons have re¬ 
turned to their former homes only In recent 
days. The full extent of the disaster has 
been Impressed upon them. 

OTHER FOLKS HARO KIT 

Many elderly persons obviously are over¬ 
whelmed They lack the money, energy, and 
Inclination to make a fresh start under the 
threat of the rivers. Many farmers in the 
outlying districts are talking about pulling 
out for good. 

The long-range plans of a score of Fed¬ 
eral agencies are slow In getting under way. 
In the distressed sections people have an¬ 
swered so many questions and filled out so 
many reports they are beginning to say that 
they can’t eat a Federal survey, or find shel¬ 
ter beneath one. 

One of the first alms of the Government 
is to get the transportation system back In 
operation, through the extension of credit 
and the release of scarce materials. Meas¬ 
ures also are being taken, through Innocu- 
latlons and the distribution of fresh water, 
to head off the possibility of an epidemic. 

There are relatively few mosquitoes In the 
area. Too, the water supply on the high 
ground remains uncontaminated, and the 
residents of these sections are In a good 
position to help loss fortunate neighbors. 

SIXTY DAYS NEBXWD FOR YARDS 

Federal experts said the stockyards prob¬ 
ably can be put back In operation In the 
next 60 days. It probably will take much 
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longer hoverer, to restore normal rail service 
througjb the key cities here. 

The over-SB task of controllng the retael- 
UmiB Utssotzrl throughout Its 530.000,000 
square miles of watendied Is now one-fourth 
coxoplete. The major respon 8 ll>llit 7 rests 
with the Army Corps of engineers, who are 
building reservoiTB, levees and flood walls 
while the Reclamation Bureau of the Inte¬ 
rior Department constructs small dams pri¬ 
marily for trrtgatlcm prirposes. 

Sentiment In the 10 States lying partly or 
wholly in the Mlssaurl Valley fmrors the plan 
worked out by the Bneineers and the Inte¬ 
rior Department. 

SToasoa axssavoms nrrscTiVX 

The storage reservoirs ahresdy built per¬ 
formed according to plan. All of them held 
back Raoil waSers, but the dlttculty was that 
the hesvleali. tmu leU below the daaae. 

In some quarters, including dO unions 
and small farm groups, there is the belief 
that the Joint plan is waatcful because 
authority Is dlvIdedL They continue to in¬ 
sist on aoaoe Independent Federal agency 
Hke the Iknneesee Valley Authority 

It a e ee a ed likely, however, that the Nation’s 
cost li est flood will override eocifbeting opin- 
tesos and speed measures for the conservation 
of c river valley embracing one-sisth of the 
land area of the United Slatca. 

Ihsople hardest hit were uneaimoiMi in this 
opfnion. 

“We’ve got to do something—even if It’s 
tmmg," 


Halim Peace Treaty of IM7 

EXTENSION OF RRMARgfi 

OF 

HON. HDGH J. AODOHIZIO 

cw xsw j ' sagia t 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBPRESEflTATlVBH 

Uondaw, JiOp 1951 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, t^ere 
is growing realxxation of the need for re- 
omsMieration or abrogation of the whole 
unwise Italian Peace Treaty of 1947, 
which violated every principle of the 
Atlantic Charier and is a contradiction 
of the North AUantic Treaty and the 
organization which has been brought 
into existence for the defense of West¬ 
ern Europe. I intarodueed earlier fn this 
session House Joint Resc^ution 224, 
which cans for the necessary action to 
relieve Italy of her liabilities of 1947 and 
thereby allow her to take an effective 
part in the defense of the liberties of 
Western Europe and of the other demo- 
cratie natkms of the world, lam pleased 
that the Board of Commissioners of 
Newark in the following stirring resolu¬ 
tion has endorsed this movement, and I 
trust the House Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee will recognise the strong public 
apntiment in favor thereof by schedul¬ 
ing House Joint Resolution »4 and sim¬ 
ilar measures for early hearings. The 
resolutioci reads as follows: 

WlwreM the Italian Peaea Treaty is not 
eoBSIstcnt with tiw mtenurtlooal posMion 
laawiiii 1 by Italy and with tlw readtaesB 
with wbteh the people of Italy have cm- 
braeed the eauee of hbsty and dwaocracy: 

Whemw the moral dgnlflBance of the mid 
treaty plaeee the Bepublle of Italy in a 
pTfvttfTT Of inf er lo rtt y to other free democ- 
radee and peoplea of Buropa; and 

W he r eat the daueai of the treaty Impede 
Italy in the full performance of the defensive 


and eeanomica! potentlaBtles of which it te 
capable under the North Atlantif! Pact, to 
which Italy eagerly, freely and sincerely sub¬ 
scribed, without seeking privileged ooudl- 
ttons for Itself: Row, therefore, be it 
Rettolved by the Board of Comettsittoners 
of the City of Newark, N. J.. That they hereby 
request the Congress of the United States 
to revise the aforesaid Woaty of peace with 
Italy to the end that seid ct a nee s be ettml- 
nated: and be it further 
Reaolised, That a copy of this reeointfon be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Senate, to the Speaker of the 
Congress and to Mcmb e m of Congrem whose 
dlstrtcta embrace this city, and the Senators 
frtwoa New Jersey. 


The Truth and Nothing Nut the Truth 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

H0N.EDGARA.iONAS 

OF nxiifois 

IN TBB HOUSE OP BEF&BEDENTATIVES 

Monday, July 30, 1951 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speakei*. an Inspir¬ 
ing address debvexed over the air on 
July 29, 1951. by Cc^. Robeit R. McCor¬ 
mick. entitled “More About the United 
Nations,” puts us hi pos s ession of facts 
that have long been denied to the people 
or deliberately hidden from them by 
those who eootrtd the propagmnda mills 
o# our Oovemment. In Cokooel McOor- 
mlck*s address jkhi are not beguiled with 
half-tniths and misleading statements. 
On the contrary, his address is an over¬ 
all expcw6 of the dmbimatie Jockeying 
and intrigue to which the peaople of the 
United States for some time last past 
have been subjected. The address is also 
revealing in that it pohsts out where the 
United States is giving its substance to 
an organization that presently is bent 
on buildhtg up a group who would sub¬ 
ordinate the CODStitutioti of the United 
States to that of a oxie-worid charter. 
Oolong MeOormiek's address eantams 
matenal tlmt should cause all reasonable 
minds to pause and hesitate abeaxt doing 
anything that may extend added power 
to the United Natioiis Organization. 

Mr. Speaker, uxxkr unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Rccoud, 1 include herein the 
address referred to in my renuurks and 
entitled “More About the United Na¬ 
tions.” udilch address was delivered by 
Col. Robert R. McCormick over the Mu¬ 
tual network on July 28, 1951. The 
ttddresfi follows: 

Wben P re s ident TTuziMn denounoed the 
conviction of As soc ia ted Press onnespomlent 
Oatis by CtoeehosloTakla, be omitted to say 
that CBec h o s lovakia Is an original member of 
the United Pattons. A great deal baa baen 
said of the conviction of the Catholic prel¬ 
ates in CWM^KMlovakis and Tugostavia. se¬ 
cured by torture-induoed confesstons, and 
the oppression of religion In PDland, and 
again the fact that these eountriee were 
members In good sta n d in g in the United 
Nations has been avoided. 

’Urn prevailing habit of mtastatement. half 
truth, and no statement has pretty weU per- 
euaded the ignorant that the United Nations 
le an enl^tened, bcncBclal, even holy or¬ 
ganisation. The wcaret the well informed 
thought of It was that its hlghfalutlng lan¬ 


guage was a fraud to cover the steletar a 
that got us into the Korean was. 

When the orgautaatlon was fornaed wot 
the leadership of Alger Him, hts treason v 
undreamed of; nor waa the dedskm of i 
Appellate Court of CaHfornla that It Is 1 
supreme law of the land ooatsaaplsted. whJ 
partly but not cBtirely cseasea the Senat 
who, under pressure <a propaganda a 
political co e rci o n , voted fear its rattfteation 

The €0 countries which eo m po m the Unll 
Nations are not simitar in htstory, race, rc 
gion, language, and law, as ware the 
original States, and as sore the 48 preai 
States. They can be divided into dAa»fi< 
ttons: primlttve, dkrtaitorial, trim eurta 
countries with incflectlve or no co n a t ltatlo 
subject states, a g gressor state*, states wl 
religious political parties, potygamoua stat 
and Bocistist states 

Among the primitive states. X ftod Afghs 
istan, Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabta. Syria, Isn 
Lebanon, Tbanand, India, and Pakistaji, 
of them polygamctts. 

The dxTtator stalm: Argentina, DosninJ 
Paraguay. 

Iron curtain states; CaedMialovakla, Tn; 
Biavla. Foiand, Ruastan Soviet, ByleoruBSl 
Soviet, and Red Chiiut, whleh the Stasia I 
partment is eonaptrlug to roeognlm. 

States with vmdeslrabie or no conath 
tions: Egypt and New Zealand; Canada 1 
no constitution, but proalmlty, bMory, a 
ekwe intereemree have Implanted our prj 
eiples on ail but the ptufeastanal hate! 
men and Rhodes sehotars. 

Aggressor states: England, which not oi 
oppresses Egypt and Burma, but also So 
land and Wales; Pratnoe, which oppres 
north Africa and Indochina; the Netberian 
which oppresses Indonesia; Australia, wtu 
oppresses Borneo, a 2 >d New Zealand, whi 
op pma ges several peoples in the Pmciftc. 

'JThe avowed purpose of the United Nath 
was mutual asslstanoe against aggresstem 
anyotre. It is to be noted that no eflort 1 
been made to stop the aggrcsalcm of Brit 
in Egypt amt Malaya; of BkiOand in In 
neslar of Fratx» in Moroeeo and ladoehi] 
of Belgium and the Union of South Afr 
in Africa 

Within the Imt few weeks. Britain. VYan 
and India have stated that they wcmld Jk 
the United Ifatloaa in protecting thetr o 
poeeesBlons, but would eonsider whether 
aid any other eountilea that are attact 
when buch a sitnation sboidd arise. Of 1 
CO memberm, only 1C have sent farces 
Korea, and these only token forces, exa 
Sot the United Btatea. 

States with religious parties, thiu viol 
tng our principle of the separation of chu: 
and state. Belgium, the Netherlands, Li 
«mburg, Xtaty. and France. 

SoclaUst states: Binglamt. Denmark, a 
Sauden. 

States with conaiitwtkrDal govenune: 
are Aostiulla, Belginm. Bolivia, BrasiL. Ch 
ColomMa, Costa Sica, Cuba. Eeuador, El B 
vador. Greece, Ouatemala, Haiti. Haodtai 
leetend, liuurmtou rg, %/keaieo, Morvray, Pi 

ama, Fcm, the ndUppinea. and fiwed 
Some of these constitutions are obvlou 
shaky. 

The three aoBd repuMtes In the world i 
the IhBited Statea, Turkey, and Un«usy. 

1 have mid before, a large majority of ui 
ful inventions have been made in the Vali 
States Of the other United NatlonSi oi 
Bittaln, France, and Italy have naade any 

all. 

I am not considering the countries of e< 
tral and south Africa, which 1 have ] 
visited. 

Prance and Great Britain, ao long the do 
Inant nations of the world, have fallen 
hard times. Britain, for lack of a constl 
tlon, has become a socialimd state, tyn 
nlsed over by the party In power In the Ron 
of Commons and far nearer in theory a 
practice to Russia than to us. 
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Ttie peripatetic gyrations of France in the 
last 12 years are too well known to need 
comment. Its strongest party is the Com¬ 
munist Party. Both England and France 
have treaties of alliance with Soviet Russia. 

The Appellate Court of California has held 
that the United Nations Charter, as the su¬ 
preme law of the land, repeated the Cali¬ 
fornia law forbidding Japanese to own real 
estate In Callforna, on the ground that the 
charter was promoting and encouraging re¬ 
spect for human rlgnts and for fundamental 
freedoms for ail, without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion. 

By the same theory. It would hold that the 
laws forbidding polygamy in this country 
discriminated against people practicing that 
custom. Ladles supporting the United Na¬ 
tions. bear this in mind. 

The United Nations is proposing a decla¬ 
ration of human rights and a companion 
piece, a convention on freedom of informa¬ 
tion, which would replace the first amend¬ 
ment to our Constitution, providing for free¬ 
dom of speech and of the press, with a very 
dangerous code to suppress freedom of reli¬ 
gion, speech, and the press. 

The genocide convention adopted by the 
United Nations and sent to the Senate by 
President Truman would render illegal a 
great deal of standard literature, Including 
the New Testament. 

Between the dictator states, iron curtain 
states, Socialist states, and primitive states, 
we might get a statute i^ovidlng for com¬ 
munism and socialism In this country. That 
may well be the administration's object. 

As well put by the Columbus (Ga ) Ledger; 

“The Supreme Court has never expressly 
declared any treaty ratified by the Senate 
Invalid. 

"This Supreme Court has upheld a law en¬ 
acted to place teeth In a treaty after it had 
declared the same law unconstitutional be¬ 
fore a treaty was ratified. 

“This Instance of the Supreme Court rul¬ 
ing that the treaty-making power could be 
used successfully where the Constitution for¬ 
bade the Congress to act Is pointed to by 
Frank E. Holman, of Seattle, a former presi¬ 
dent of the American Bar Association, In an 
article In the September Issue of the ABA 
Journal, entitled. 'Treaty Law-Making: A 
Blank Check for Writing a New Constitution,’ 

“Here's how It came about: In 1913, Con¬ 
gress enacted a Federal migratory bird act. 
After Its approval by the President, its con¬ 
stitutionality was questioned on the grounds 
that it Invaded the reserved powers of the 
States, and the statute was declared un¬ 
constitutional in 1B14 by the Supereme Court 
in United States v. Sltauver, The Court 
held: 

“ 'That the National Constitution Is an en¬ 
abling instrument and, therefore. Congress 
possesses only such powers as are expressly by 
necessary implication granted by that instru¬ 
ment is not questioned. Unless, therefore, 
there Is some provision in the National Con¬ 
stitution granting to Congress either ex¬ 
pressly or by necessary implication the power 
to legislate on this subject, the act cannot 
be sustained.' 

“Supporters of the regulations governing 
the taking of migratory birds then sought 
the treaty route. The President concluded a 
treaty with Great Britain, and the Senate 
ratified It. 

“A second migratory bird act was then en¬ 
acted. It was practically identical with the 
first, and It was attacked as unconstitutional 
also. 

"This time, the Supreme Court, in Miasouri 
V. Holland, upheld the law as valid, since it 
was implementation of a valid treaty. 

“ 'This decision,' Mr. Holman writes, 'In 
effect, and really for the first time, opened 
the way for amending the Constitution of 
the United States by and through a treaty, 
because it proclaims that an otherwise un¬ 


constitutional law may become constitu¬ 
tional when, as, and If the President nego¬ 
tiates a treaty on the subject and obtains 
approval of the Senate.’ 

“This Is nothing more nor less than gov¬ 
ernment by treaty. 

“We can lose such right as freedom of 
worship, freedom of speech, freedom of 
peaceful assembly if our Senate by 34 of its 
96 votes ratified as a treaty the covenant on 
human rights " 

It is plain that 40 of the 60 United Nations 
countries do not subscribe to our ideas of 
constitutional government, and many more 
are uncertain, and that any agreements that 
they can reach will be utterly destructive of 
our way of life. 

It Is equally plain that all Informed people 
who support the United Nations plan just 
that. 


International Treaties and United Nations 
Charter Threaten United States Do¬ 
mestic Laws 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, Speak¬ 
er, as part of my remarks, I am includ¬ 
ing a news article that appeared in the 
Washington Times-Herald on Sunday, 
July 29, written by Mr. Chesly Manly of 
the Chicago Tribune Press Service, in 
which he refers to an article by Oscar 
Schachter, Deputy Director of the United 
Nations Legal Department, which de¬ 
clares in effect that United States do¬ 
mestics laws are subject to treaties en¬ 
tered into by the United States with for¬ 
eign governments. 

Mr. Speaker, this Is a dangerous move 
on the part of those who believe in world 
government for It deprives the citizens 
of this country of protection under our 
basic laws. I commend this article to all 
who are Interested in this highly con¬ 
troversial question. 

United States Laws Must Yield to Charter, 
Says UN Aide 
(By Chesly Manly) 

New York, July 26 —The revolutionary 
theory that American courts are obliged to 
give effect to the human rights provisions of 
the United Nations Charter as the supreme 
law of the land, notwithstanding any con¬ 
flicting domestic laws Is upheld by Oscar 
Schachter, deputy director of the U. N. legal 
department. 

Schachter’s views are expressed In an arti¬ 
cle In the Vanderbilt Law Review in which 
he defends a California appellate court de¬ 
cision declaring the State’s alien land own¬ 
ership law invalid because it discriminated 
against Japanese and violated the U. N. 
Charter. 

The U. N. lawyer, an American, emphasizes 
that the views expressed in the Law Review 
article are his own and do not necessarily 
reflect the omclal opinion of the U. N. 

SOCIALISTIC STATX FEARED 

Although Schachter does not share the 
fears of American Bar Association leaders re¬ 
garding the dangers of law making by treaty, 
he fully agrees with tbelr contention that 
this can and Is being done in the name of 
the external obligations already assumed by 


the United States or now under considera¬ 
tion In the U. N. 

Prank E. Holman, of Seattle, former presi¬ 
dent of the ABA. maintains that the pro¬ 
posed U. N. covenant of human rights would 
transform the United States into a socialistic 
state. Carl B. Fix, of Milwaukee, another 
former president of the ABA and more re¬ 
cently chairman of its committee on peace 
and law through the U. N.. declares in a dis¬ 
cussion of the proposed covenant that, the 
road to Federal absolutism Is being made 
very, very easy. 

Article 38 of the U. N. Charter declares that 
the organization shall promote “universal 
respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or re¬ 
ligion.” Article 66 declares that all U. N. 
members “pledged themselves to take joint 
and separate action In cooperation with the 
organization for the achievement of the pur¬ 
poses set lorth in article 65.” 

Many authorities have maintained that 
these provisions Impose no legal obligations 
upon U. N. members. These authorities have 
characterized the human-. Ights provision as 
guiding principles or general purposes to be 
observed by U. N members. The General As¬ 
sembly and the Economic and Social Coun¬ 
cil. which are the U. N. organs principally 
concerned with human rights, have no com¬ 
pulsory powers; they make recommenda¬ 
tions which have no obligatory effect. More¬ 
over, article 2 (7) of the Charter expressly 
forbids the U. N. to intervene In matters 
which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any member, 

Schachter makes short shrift of these 
arguments. He maintains that the pledge 
made by U. N. members In article 66 was in¬ 
tended to constitute a legal commitment on 
their part, 

“It is after all a commonplace In inter¬ 
national law that states assume duties of a 
legal character which are not enforceable by 
international organs," ho writes. Having 
satisfied himself that article 66 imposes a 
legal duty upon member states in regard to 
human rights, Schachter considers the ques¬ 
tion whether that obligation, under the 
American Constitution, is a direct source of 
law for American coui'ts. He concludes that 
it is. 

BUFREMACY CLAUSE CITED 

The supremacy clauses of the Constitution 
Is “not rendered nugatory because the treaty 
provision does not specify the type of action 
which the courts may take in carrying out 
the obligation,’’ he asserts. 

The supremacy clause is contained In ar¬ 
ticle VI (2) of the Constitution, which pro¬ 
vides that “all treaties made, or which shall 
be made under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land; 
and the Judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing.” 

Schachter cites the California appellate 
court decision as an illustration of practical 
Judicial action to give effect to the charter 
provisions. Under the supremacy clause, he 
declares, the statute denying persons the 
right to own land because of race would 
have to yield to the treaty and hence be 
declared Invalid. 

covenant ruling cited 

“Another compelling example would be 
presented where a court is requested to en¬ 
force a private agreement which it clearly 
considers contrary to recognized rights and 
freedoms; In that case the charter provision 
would reasonably Include the duty to with¬ 
hold the Judicial action requested," Schach¬ 
ter writes. In a footnote he recalls that the 
United States Supreme court, In Shelley 
against Kraemer, decided in 1948, dented en¬ 
forcement of restrictive real estate cove- 
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nants baaed on taclal dlacrlmlnation aa be¬ 
ing contrary to eonatltntional gnarantlea. 

Schacbtar writes that It would be **moat 
dllBcult to conclude that tbe charter pro- 
vlaiona on human rights cannot legitimately 
be given eSecta by the courts in appropriate 
caaes.’* 


United States Air Force Planes Con- 
tnae To Fly 10 Miles and Mote Above 
tbe Surface of Our Eartb, at Randolph 
Air Force Base a Small Gronp of Aero- 
Medical Sdentists at the School of 
Aviation MedUcine Are Striving To 
Match Medical Developments With 
Mechanical Genius*’—Robert McCor¬ 
mick, Battle Report, Washington 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, again Dr. 
John R. Steelman, the Assistant to the 
President, has brought to the American 
people, through Battle Report, Washing¬ 
ton, several guest speakers to make per¬ 
sonal report with respect to their work 
in national affairs. 

More and more each week Battle Re¬ 
port, Washington, is becoming the Na¬ 
tional Broadcastir^ Co.’s most popular 
teledocumentary emanating from the 
Nation’s Capital. By this means, more 
than 40.000,000 Americans are personally 
advised by high officials of their Gov¬ 
ernment concerning matters of current 
interest. 

First on Dr, Steelman’s list of this 
week’s guests was Mr. Bennett Wolfe, of 
the Associated Press, a close and inti¬ 
mate friend of Mr. William N. Oatis. 
recently sentenced to 10 years* Imprison¬ 
ment by a Czechoslovakian court on a 
trumped-up charge of espionage. In his 
talk with Dr. Steelman. Mr. Wolfe told 
of how he personally hired young Bill 
Oatis back in Indianapolis, Ind., 14 years 
ago. 

Today— 

Mr. Wolfe says— 

Bill Oati£ languishes In a foreign prison slm. 
ply because he tried to be a good reporter. 
He tried to report and Interpret events be¬ 
hind the iron curtain Just as he once had 
done in Indiana. Even the Czechoslovakian 
prosecutor in his kangaroo trial paid Oatis 
a high compliment In this connection when 
he said. "Oatis was an especially dangerous 
agent because of his discretion and his in¬ 
sistence on obtaining only accurate, verified 
Information/' 

In the course of his interview, Mr. 
Wolfe told of what the managing editor 
of the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal. Ray¬ 
mond A. McConnell. Jr., wrote in a news 
editorial In which he said, in part: 

Mr. Oatis' only crime Is against a tyranny 
that enslaves man by trying to bide from the 
world the u^y truth about itself. 

Mr. Wolfe also went on to say that, 
in a telegram to the Voice of America, 
Mr. McConnell “confessed”—that is the 


word he used—“to being one of Mr. 
Oatis’ thousands of accomplices on free 
newspapers,** and concluded his inter¬ 
view by stating: 

I am sure that all newsmen throughout 
the free world will be proud to Join Mr. Mo- 
Oonnell in bis “confession.** 

Of deepest interest to the people in 
general and to the Members of Con¬ 
gress in particular was the report by 
Mr. C. Stribllng Snodgrass. Assistant 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator in 
charge of foreign operations. His re¬ 
port on the Iranian oil situation war¬ 
rants the deepest study by all concerned 
with happenings in the Middle East. 

The narration of Robert McCormick, 
commenting on the pictures of the hap¬ 
penings in Yugoslavia, was equaled by 
the brilliant paper read by one of the 
chief Air Force sui geons, Brig. Gen. Ed¬ 
ward J. Kendricks. General Kendricks 
told the millions of his audience of the 
tremendous task that confronts the Sur¬ 
geon General with respect to the alto¬ 
gether new science of aerial medicine— 
the problem of making it possible for 
the men of our Air Force to perform 
even more daring feats with some meas¬ 
urable degree of ease, comfort, and 
safety to their physical bodies, with re¬ 
tention of mental capacity. 

The next guest presented was Col. 
J. L. Throckmorton, who landed in Ko¬ 
rea but a few days after the outbreak 
of war and was placed in command of 
the Fifth Infantry Regimental Combat 
Team. Mr. Speaker, the report of the 
commander of our foot soldiers on hand 
through all the campaigns fighting up to 
the Yalu River and his stories of the 
hardship of wading through bitterly 
cold mountain streams and of men who 
spent sleepless, freezing nights in lonely 
fox holes searching for enemy move¬ 
ment in fighting for their lives, merit 
reading by every Member of this Con¬ 
gress. 

It is because of these and other rea¬ 
sons that, under unanimous consent of 
my colleagues to extend my remarks, X 
include therein as part of the extension, 
the forty-fifth Battle Report. Washing¬ 
ton, as It was telecast over the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s network and coaxials. 

The producer-director of this program 
is Ted Ayers; the technical director. L. A. 
McClelland; commentary. Robert Mc¬ 
Cormick, Script by Lou Hazam; the 
film editor is Bill Brooks; floor manager, 
John Johnson; Art by Joseph Perrier; 
music adviser, Fritz Balzer; sound by 
Bob Haines; and the production assist¬ 
ant Is Jean Montgomery. 

Battle Report, Washington, follows; 

Mr. McCobmick. The greatest threat to 
world peace: the tremendous armed power 
of tbe Soviet Union, will still remain, even 
If the Korean fighting stops. 

Giving voice again to the President's Inde¬ 
pendence Day warning on the eve of the 
cease-fire negotiations In Korea, NBC televi¬ 
sion news calls Its cameras Into play for 
Its forty-fifth battle repcart. 

Washington—where Defense Mobillzer 
Charles Wilson, in his quarterly report, urged 
the Nation to keep Its guard up, whatever 
happens In Korea, and Korea, where action 
such as you see hero, Is slowly grinding to a 
halt in anticipation of Sunday's peace talks. 

Tonight on Battle Report a rare look at 
the Yugoslav Army; and from the Washing¬ 
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ton bureau of the Associated Press, the man 
who hired William N. Oatis, the American 
correspondent the Oaectas Jailed on fake 
charges of spying: a report on the Iranian oil 
crisis from a top Government-petroleum offi¬ 
cial; a regimental commander’s eye view of 
the Korean battlefront; and the first time on 
television tbe film story at the Air Force’s 
unique School of Aviation Medicine. 

But first, the Assistant to the President, 
Dr. John R. Steelman. 

Dr. Steelman. Good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen. This week, free men ail over the 
world have been hoping and praying that 
the present negotiations with the Commu¬ 
nists wUl restore peace to the long-suffering 
Koreans. Each report that has reached us 
seemed like a ray of sunshine piercing 
through the tog. 

In addition to Mr. Bennott Wolfe, of the 
Associated Preoa, we shall have with us to¬ 
night Mr. C. Stribllng Snodgrass. Assistant 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator, who will 
bring to you by way of Battle Report, Wash¬ 
ington, some first-hand Information with re¬ 
spect to the problems that are lacing the 
free world In Iran, Brig. Gen. Edward J 
Kendricks, of the United States Air Force 
who will Inform you with respect to but a 
few of the problems that are presented to 
your Air Force In caring for Its flyers who fly 
frequently to heights 9 miles and even more 
above the earth's surface; Col j L Throck¬ 
morton, former commander of the Fifth 
Regimental Combat Team, who Is here to 
tell you of the wonderful spirit e:iblblted by 
the American soldiers and the splendid feats 
they ere performing In carrying on that bat¬ 
tle now raging under Korean skies. 

On the other side of the world from Korea, 
an American newspaperman, Mr. William N. 
Oatis, has been sentenced to 10 years im¬ 
prisonment by a Czechoslovakian court. He 
was occxiaed of espionage. Tonight we have 
a man in the studio who knows him well, a 
fellow newBpa|>erman. BAr. Bennett Wolfe, a 
close and Intimate friend of Mr. Bill Oatis. 

Mr. Wolfe, won’t you tell us something 
about Mr. Oatis—what kind of a fellow he 
Is—and what do you know about these ac¬ 
cusations? 

Mr. Wolfe. Back In 1937, and when chief 
of the bureau of the Associated Press at 
Indianapolis, I received at letter from a young 
man at Marlon, Ind. He said he would like 
to go to work for the AP. He was working 
on the Marlon Leader-Tribune at the time 
and hadn’t been long out of DePauw Uni¬ 
versity. 

That young man was Bill Oatis, now under 
a 10-year prison sentence in Czechoslovakia 
on trumped-up charges of being a spy. 

I was Impressed with the letter Oatis 
bad some excellent Ideas about news writing 
and he said he thought that the average 
reporter wasn’t thorough enough, that the 
average reporter didn’t dig deeply enough for 
facts. 

That was the kind of a man I wanted, so 
Bill Oatis got the next Job I had to offer. 

Oatis, a gangling young man with a studi¬ 
ous look, was only 22 or 23 at the time He 
progressed rapidly; then came the war and 
off to the Army he went In 1543 

After tbe war, he returned to the AP and 
was transferred to the cable desk In Now 
York. From there he went to London and 
from London on his ill-fated assignment to 
Czechoslovakia. 

Today BUI Oatis languishes In a foreign 
prison simply because ho tried to be a good 
reporter. He tried to report and Interpret 
events behind the Iron curtain Just as he 
once had done in Indiana. 

Even the prosecutor in his kangaroo trial 
paid Oatis a high compliment in this con¬ 
nection. He said, and 1 quote, that Oatis 
was “an especially dangerous agent because 
of his discretion and his Insistence on ob¬ 
taining only accurate, verified information.” 

"What was Oatis’ crime?” you ask Ray¬ 
mond A. McConnell, Jr, managing editor of 
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the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal, puts It this 
way: 

“Mr. Oatia’ only crime le against a tyranny 
that enslaves man by trying to hide from the 
world tAe ugly truth about Itself. 

“In a telegram to the Voice of America 
Mr. McConnell ’confessed'—that’s his word— 
to being one of Mr. Oatis’ thousands of ac¬ 
complices on free newspapers." 

I am sure that all newsmen throughout 
the free world will be proud to Join Mr. 
McConnell in his confession. 

Dr. Steelman. Thank you, Mr. Wolfe. I 
believe all of us now feel we really know Mr. 
Oatis. We also must realize that there is no 
such thing as a free press under the hammer 
and sickle. It is one of the great tragedies 
of our time. The entire Communist dictator¬ 
ship is based upon the premise that a small 
self-appointed group is qualified to do the 
thinking for an entire nation. Without free¬ 
dom of the press there cannot be freedom 
of thought. And without the freedom to 
think, men are mere robots. Now. back to 
Robert McCormick and our guests. 

Mr McCormick. Iran—where crowds dem¬ 
onstrate as the great British oil refinery at 
Abadan, the largest In the world, Is na¬ 
tionalized by the Government. With Brit¬ 
ain’s largest overseas investment threatened, 
the anxious free world hurries to add up Its 
oil reserves; a world that has had brought 
home to it again the fact that the center 
of gravity of the world’s oil supply has been 
shifting slowly eastward from the Western 
Hemisphere to the Persian Gulf. Stopping 
from a plane only a few hours ago, returning 
him from a trip designed to bring our Gov¬ 
ernment and the oil industry together in the 
face of this emergency, comes our next guest. 
Familiar with the Middle East, where he 
served as a petroleum expert during the last 
war. he is back at work for Uncle Sam as the 
Nation's Assistant Deputy Petroleum Admin¬ 
istrator in charge of foreign operations. For 
a report on the world-wide problem raised 
by the Iranian crisis, here is C. S, Snodgrass. 

Mr Snodgrass Petroleum Is as important 
to the defen.se effort of the United States and 
the other free nations of the world as gun¬ 
powder or any of the other vital weapons of 
war 

Within the last few days, the flow of on 
from li an to dozens of countries throughout 
the w'orid has been halted 

Several scores of empty tankers which had 
been on the way to Iran to load oil are now 
riding at anchor in the Persian Gulf or are 
tied up at docks in ports from London to 
Calcutta, awaiting sailing orders 

The world’s largest refinery—at Abadan, in 
Iran, on the Persian Gulf—is gradually shut¬ 
ting down because its storage tanks are 
nearly full and there Is no way of transport¬ 
ing gasoline, fuel oil, and other refined prod¬ 
ucts to consuming countries all over the 
world 

The refinery at Abadan is twice the size of 
the largest refinery in the United States. 
It employs some 40,000 people. Of the free 
world's total supply of refined products, moie 
than 5 percent are normally produced at 
this single source. 

Iran’s total output--including both crude 
oil and refined products—amounts to about 
750,000 barrels a day. This Is almost as much 
as the total oil production of the countries 
behind the iron curtain. 

The closing down of operations In the oil 
fields—Masjld-Sulalman, Haft Kel, Ahwaz, 
and others, and even more serious, of opera¬ 
tions at the Abadan refinery—creates a gap 
in the world’s oil supply. It will require the 
most energetic efforts to fill this gap. 

This is not only because of the amount of 
oil involved but because of its strategic loca¬ 
tion. Iran is the ancient bridge between 
eastern and western civilizations. 


A complete interruption of supplies from 
this source would create distress and hard¬ 
ship In the Eastern Hemisphere. The re¬ 
placement of these supplies from other 
sources will involve American companies 
operating abroad. 

While a British company, the Anglo- 
Iranlan Oil Co., la directly Involved, the oil 
Itself has been supplied to and would be 
missed by many countries, for example, 
India, Pakistan, Malaya, southeast Africa, 
the Antipodes, as well as to the fueling of 
Europe’s reconstruction and rearmament 
program. At this time, by virtue of the 
shortage of petroleum products the problem 
is not only a British or an Anglo-American 
Oil Co. problem, but also it becomes an 
International problem 

Because of the possible loss of Iranian oil 
to tbo free world, the Government is taking 
steps, in cooperation with the petroleum 
Industry, to make up as far as possible for 
these losses. 

Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chap¬ 
man, the Petroleum Administrator for De¬ 
fense, recommended to Charles E Wilson, 
Director of the OlSce of Defense Mobiliza¬ 
tion, and other agencies of Government 
concur, that American companies doing 
business abroad should be brought together 
to advise our Government on steps that can 
be taken to assure a continued full supply 
of oil to the free world. 

Secretary Chapman early this week ap¬ 
pointed 19 companies to membership on a 
foreign petroleum supply committee, which 
held Its first meeting in New York City 
yesterday. 

I have Just returned from New York where 
a subcommittee has been working all day 
today devising a plan of action to alleviate 
shortages. We expect the Committee to 
recommend to the Government a plan of ac¬ 
tion which will call for such steps as ex¬ 
changes of products between areas, stepped- 
up crude oil pioductlon In certain countries, 
adjustments In refinery operations, and Joint 
use of tankers and storage facilities overseas, 
without regard to ownership. 

By these means, and all others that ingenu¬ 
ity cun devise we hope to lessen the Impact 
ol the loss of Iranian oil 

Mr. McCoemacic Only a few days ago, 
here in Washington, Yugosolav Ambassador 
Vladimir Popovic formally submitted to our 
Secretary of State an urgent request that we 
rush arms to Yugoslavia as soon as possible. 
The pressing reason, according to the Am¬ 
bassador. theio has been “no let up of pres¬ 
sure” on antl-Sovlct Yugoslavia, although 
Communist, by Russia and her satellites, und 
the war of nerves is getting hotter every 
minute in the Balkans. We’ve already sent 
some equipment to Yugoslavia, America, and 
to show you what they can do with it. wa 
bring you not a rare view of the Yugoslav 
Army on maneuvers 

The Marshal provided with binoculars, the 
signal is given and all hell breaks loose. 

The order to charge, and out Into no man’s 
land pour the pride of the Yugoslav Army, 
seemingly, tough as nails. This army you 
can see Is the outgrowth of what was Tito’s 
guerrilla army during the war. It is made up 
largely of men who distinguished themselves 
as individuals in dangerous hit-and-run ac¬ 
tion-action that called for hard resourceful 
troops. When the war ended, and Tito be¬ 
came the head of the government, these self- 
made soldiers became Tito’s formal armed 
force. Tough as they are, however, they have 
not yet been tested as a unified army in large- 
scale warfare. One thing they, do prove— 
even in Yugoslavia, an army travels on its 
stomach. 

Now the tanks Join the fray. We’re in¬ 
formed that main problem of the Yugoslav 
Army Is not morale, but equipment like this, 


They’ve virtually received no heavy equip¬ 
ment since they broke off from the Russians. 
Their main equipment is what they captured 
from Germany and Italy during World 
War n. , 

Suddenly the skies fill with Yugoslav 
planes which roar in to add their 2 cents' 
worth. It is a limited air force composed 
of what they captured and what they got 
since the war from the Russians. Yugoslavia 
Itself has no aircraft Industry. 

Camouflaged artillery—such as these the 
Yugoslav Ambassador would like to see more 
of—chatter a greeting at the planes. The 
planes may be old. but I'd say the Yugoslav 
pilots act like they know their business. 

Tito seems to be pleased with what he 
sees through his glasses. In addition to over 
$100,000,000 worth of economic aid, he’s re¬ 
ceived from us in the past year, since May, 
we’re told, the Yugoslavs have been sent sev¬ 
eral mdllion dollars worth of machine guns, 
other light arms, ammunition, and signal 
equipment. Possibly here’s some of that 
signal equipment now. 

Now the whole field seems to explode as 
all units unite in the action that climaxes 
the maneuvers. The planes again. And now 
dropping from them Yugoslav paratroopers, 
making a white pattern against the grey sky. 

The Yugoslav Army—a question mark, but 
Just the same, a force to be seriously weighed 
in the “hot spot’’ that is the Balkans of 
Europe. 

And so Marshal Tito ends a day with his 
army pleased with their performance, here 
in mock battle, but perhaps, like the rest of 
the world, wondering how they’ll do. should 
a real attack come 

As United States Air Force planes continue 
to fly at heights of ten miles and mure above 
the surface of our earth, what Is being done 
to provide our men with the latest In equip¬ 
ment and technique to maintain their physi¬ 
cal well-being? Here at Randolph Air Force 
Base a small group of aero-medical scientists 
at the School of Aviation Medicine are striv¬ 
ing to match medical developments with 
mechanical genius. Reason-in order that 
our airmen will be given every opportunity 
to perform at top peak in aircraft of the 
future Here I.s veteran Air Force Surgeon 
Btig, Gen. Edward J Kendricks, director of 
staffing and education for the Surgeon 
General. 

Brigadier General Kendricks We begin 
in a biochemistry laboratory. The function 
of this laboratory is to determine the various 
chemicals of which living matter iS com¬ 
posed 

Only by doing that and by comparing the 
chemical makeup of various types of tissues 
and living matter can we determine the 
chemical changes which affect the lives of 
our air crew member.s Once we find signifi¬ 
cant chemical changes caused by varying 
conditions of flight, it may be possible to 
prevent or at least to reduce the effects of 
a wound disease, or physical stress Re¬ 
search 111 regard to the comfort of our 
wounded being evacuated from the battle- 
fronts by means of air transportation is 
given careful thought 

Here, a new typo respirator is being given 
extensive testing This small compact unit 
can be used aboard any type alrcralt—thus 
the cumbersome old type iron lung may be 
eliminated. 

Equipment needed by research projects 
quite often is not obtainable and It becomes 
necessary for the school to design and build 
Its own. This micro-camera, for instance, is 
used to photograph Interior parts of the body 
cavities such as the eye, ear, nose, mouth 
and throat of men Just coming out of the 
high altitude pressure chamber. 

Aboard this bomber is a crew who are par¬ 
ticipating in a human fatigue-testing pro¬ 
gram. One of tha mu-t pressing projects 
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facing the Air Force is the question of what 
causes fatigue. What makes a B-29 crew 
oome back from a long flight looking hag¬ 
gard and irritable. Is It muscular wearl- 
ness^-nerrous fatlgue->-or is some Inner 
anxiety the cause? The project of testing 
human fatigue begins In the laboratory with 
a treadmill In operation and various tests 
being made on an airman who walks endlessly 
without going anywhere. At an operations 
hangar on the flight line we see four men 
working on a position-plotting board. These 
four men, a pilot, an Instructor pilot, a 
navigator, and an engineer, are part of this 
testing project. They will remain awake 
and active while the In-fllght crew goes 
about its long training mission. 

Then when the crew returns to land at 
Randolph, the mission finished, they taxi 
into their parking position on the ramp tired 
and weary after the long hours In the air. 
The plane la met on the ramp by men from 
the fatigue-testing project. These men wait 
to take the crew for comparative testing with 
the men who remained on the ground during 
this flight. Sere in a small office, now turned 
into a laboratory, all eight crew members 
are given Identical tests to determine the de¬ 
gree of fatigue which each has sustained dur¬ 
ing flight and during the long watting on 
the ground. 

But wait, that’s not all; the two pilots must 
now go through a coordination test—pilot at 
left Is one who actually flew the mission, 
while the one at right stayed on the ground. 

With the knowledge obtained from this 
testing project aeromedical science may be 
able to alleviate some of the discomforts of 
strenuoue missions. 

A special project here concerns optics. 
This Is a motion parallax tasting machine. 
The pilot Is being shown how to adjust the 
small steel rod so that It rotates on the same 
plane as the larger rod. This test proves 
that man may have depth perception In only 
one eye thus refuting a long-standing con¬ 
ception that to fly man must have the sight 
of both eyes. 

So, behind the health and well-being of 
the manpower of the Air Force lies the con¬ 
tinuing research of the School of Aviation 
Medicine. This school symbolized by this 
pilot and flight surgeon stands today as a 
living example of the ever-thirsting desire 
of our men of vision to provide lor more 
and better things for the airmen who fly 
the limitless skies of tomorrow. 

Mr. McCokkick. All along the front, the 
reports are only of light enemy contact. 
Long-range, small-arms Ore from enemy 
forces of platoon and company size, and a 
sharp decrease lit enemy and artillery Are. 
No significant attacks are being reported, and 
it looks as if the enemy has ceased aggres¬ 
sive tactics and begun an orderly withdrawal, 
a withdrawal from positions they had been 
holding stubbornly and at great cost during 
the past week. Our next guest remembers 
when things were quite different. Landing 
in Korea just a few days after the outbreak 
of war there, he soon took command of 
the Fifth Infantry Regimental Combat Team, 
and fought with it during the break-out 
from the Pusan perimeter to the Yalu River, 
and later in the campaign against the Chi¬ 
nese. Awarded the Silver Star and Distin¬ 
guished Service Cross for his extraordinary 
heroism and lately returned from Korea to 
be senior aide to the Army’s Chief of Staff, 
we bring into camera range now Col. John 
L. Throckmorton. 

Colonel THaocKMORTOw. The Fifth Regi¬ 
mental Combat Team received Its baptism of 
fire by the North Koreans early In August of 
last year. Since that time the regiment, to¬ 
gether with its supporting Five Hundred and 
Flfty-flfth Field ArtlUery Battalion, has per¬ 
formed every type of mission in the book of 


war with distinction and euccess. They 
fought through the heat and dust of the 
South Korean aummer to hold the southern 
end of the Piisan perimeter. They destroyed 
the Red defenses west of Taegu to spearhead 
the break-out last fall. They then plunged 
north through Pyongyang to within a few 
miles of the Yalu River only to be called 
back to hold a vital bridgehead for our with¬ 
drawal after the Chinese struck. During the 
long cold winter they pushed doggedly for¬ 
ward to regain the line of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

I welcome this opportunity to tell you 
more about the riflemen, gunners, tankers, 
and medics of this fine combat team of the 
United States Army, for it la the courage, 
determination, and spirit of these men that 
has given the Fifth RCT Ite enviable reputa¬ 
tion. The Fifth RCT is probably one of the 
most composite units in the Army. Included 
in our rosters were many Hawaiians, natu¬ 
ralized Japanese. FUiplaos. Koreans, and 
Chinese. In spite of their different back¬ 
grounds, however, the men learneci well the 
teamwork and cooperation so necessary for 
■uooeia on the battlefield. 

Our prewar training in Hawaii eatabllshed 
strong ties and developed mutual confidence 
between the Infantry and the Artillery, the 
tankers and the doughboyo, and the officers 
and the men. The doughs soon came to be¬ 
lieve that the gunners of the Triple Nickel 
could shoot faster and more accurately than 
any other artillery battalion. The artlllery- 
nuen, on the other hand, always felt secure 
In position behind the Fifth. The same 
healthy attitude existed betwen the rifleman 
and the tankers. Our regimental tank com¬ 
pany was always in there giving maximum 
fire support to the rifle companies in their 
job of digging the fanatical North Koreans 
or Chinese out of their foxholes. 

Our doctors and medical aid men quickly 
gained the wholesome respect and admira¬ 
tion of every Ol. It was their Job to move 
over exposed ground under heavy Are to give 
first aid to the wounded. Many a brave 
doughboy owes an arm or a leg or even his 
Ufa to the outstanding work of these men. 
In battle or during rest periods the medics 
worked tlreleMly to relieve the suffering of 
the wounded or to improve our sanitary con¬ 
ditions and preserve the health of the regi¬ 
ment. 

In the final analysis, however, the greatest 
share of the fighting and the dirty, dlfagree- 
able Jobs were borne by the rifleman. His 
was the job of climbing endless, rugged 
mountains in the face of enemy fire, of wad¬ 
ing through bitter cold streams, of spending 
sleepless freezing nights in a lonely foxhole 
searching for enemy movement and of fight¬ 
ing for his life against a ruthless, charging 
enemy in the darkness. 

Every effort was made to clothe and feed 
the men properly. During the winter we 
had excellent protective clothing together 
with warm down-filled sleeping bags. Every 
officer knew it was part of hla job to see 
that hla men received hot food as often as 
possible. It was exceptional when these men 
did not eat at least two hot meals a day. 

The men in Korea today know they are 
doing a man’s job In a man's way. They 
have demonstrated their superiority in the 
face of tremendous odds. Those of you with 
sons or relatives there should be very proud 
of their record ol achievement and every 
American should honor those who are pre¬ 
serving our way of life on the grim battle¬ 
field of Korea. 

Mr. McCoaasicx. So, until we turn our 
cameras upon the Nation’s Capital again next 
Friday to report on the battle of democracy 
against world communism, this la Robert 
McCormick putting a period on the forty- 
fifth Battle Report, Washington. 
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Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, the big¬ 
gest operating business in the world is 
the United States Post Office. Last year 
It did a business that cost $2,224,000,000. 
But it only received as income $1,667,- 
000,000. That left an excess of expendi¬ 
tures over Ineome of 1546,832,000. The 
Post Office Department calls it ‘^excess 
of expenditures over Income.” The Con¬ 
gress refers to it as the post office deficit. 

This Is a big business of which you are 
a stockholder. It is a very vital part of 
your daily life. I want you to have some 
facts before you so that you may decide 
for yourself whether this difference is a 
deficit or an excess of expenditures over 
income. By whatever name it may be 
called it is an additional half billion 
dollar load for the taxpayer and a head¬ 
ache for the Congress and particularly 
for the Postal Committees. But, before 
I leave the subject and leave you the 
people too depressed over this let me give 
you some small comfort in the fact that 
in the past 100 years the post office has 
failed to pay its way B3 years. Only in 
17 years has the excess of Income over 
revenue existed—and they were mostly 
in war years. 

But to a lot of citixens the hreakim? 
down of the postal service is worse than 
the “deficit” to the taxpayer. Congress¬ 
men almost daily receive letters telling 
of delays, missent mail, and curtailment 
of service. Letters not addressed with 
the greatest exactitude often bound 
back to the sender, the one-a-day de¬ 
livery service in residential districts came 
last year; there has been a noticeable 
lack of the cheerful service at the postal 
windows to which we have been accus¬ 
tomed; and in many other ways it is 
obvious that the postal service has de¬ 
teriorated. But let us not assess the 
blame too quickly. You might fail to 
Include some of the guilty parties. It 
might come as close home as it did to 
the new Congressman who was annoyed 
at some minor irritation caused by lack 
of the good postal service which he felt 
he was entitled to. So, he reached for 
pen and paper to write his Congressman 
—then it suddenly dawned on him that 
he was the man upon whom he was about 
to pour out his complaint. In search¬ 
ing for the causes of the present plight 
of the Post Office Department and the 
bases of correcting them, let us look at 
a little history of this gigantic business 
which comes so close to the lives of so 
many Americans. 

The first post office in America was 
established by the General Court of the 
Colony of Massachusetts 312 years ago in 
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1639. The court placed an order on the 
records as follows: 

Blchard Fairbanks, his house in Boston is 
the place appointed for all letters which 
are brought from beyond the seas or are to 
be sent thither. 

Thus was the first post office in Colo¬ 
nial America established. 

In July 1775, the Continental Congress 
established a post-office system with 
Benjamin Franklin, the printer and pub¬ 
lisher of Philadelphia, as the first Post¬ 
master General. A line of post offices 
was established from Massachusetts to 
Georgia In 1789, under the new Consti¬ 
tution. President Washington appointed 
Samuel Osgood, of Massachusetts, the 
first Postmaster General. From that 
time until this day the Post Office has 
continued to grow and to serve the peo¬ 
ple of the country. A well-known tribute 
to the postal service is the inscription 
which has for many, many years been 
on the main post office in New York. It 
is. “Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” There are forces, however, 
which apparently are more effective 
than snow or ram or heat or the gloom 
of the night which are now staying 
these couriers from giving the service 
that has characterized the Post Office 
Department through the years. 

Let us analyze some of them. In the 
first place, it is an error to consider all 
excess of expenditures over revenue as a 
deficit. Users of the mails should pay a 
large but a reasonable part of the costs 
of this service. Every member of the 
Post Office Committee of the House be¬ 
lieves that a considerable part of the 
half billion dollars which the taxpayers 
had to make up for the cost of operating 
the Post Office Department in 1950 
should be paid by the users of the mail, 
but we likewise believe that there i.s a 
large part of that which should not be 
called deficit—that it should be called 
service or subsidy, just exactly as it is 
in any other department. Nowhere else 
in the Government do we find a depart¬ 
ment charged with a deficit in operation. 
Many of the departments spend more 
than the two and a quarter billion dollars 
which it takes to operate the Post Office 
Department, and yet there is no refer¬ 
ence to a deficit. 

According to the Cost Ascertainment 
Report of 1950, as prepared by the Post 
Office Department, the only part of the 
mail which in that year paid its way was 
the first-class letter mail. In addition 
to that, the Insurance Division of the 
Post Office Department showed approxi¬ 
mately $700,000 on the black side of the 
ledger, and unassignable profits ac¬ 
counted for $25,000,000 more. Second- 
class mail, being newspapers and peri¬ 
odicals, showed a loss of $180,000,000. 
Third-class mail, which is advertising 
matter, lost $130,000,000; and fourth- 
class mail, which is parcel post, $77,- 
000,000. Domestic and foreign air mail, 
which included sizable subsidies to air¬ 
lines, lost $85,000,000; the Registry De¬ 
partment, $12,000,000; money orders, 
$23,000,000; and collect on delivery, 
postal notes, and postal savings added 


another $20,000,000. Added to these 
nonprofitable items are the franking 
mall by the Congressmen, which cost a 
million and a half dollars. The penalty 
mall, which means mail by the various 
governmental departments, thirty-seven 
and a quarter million; free for the 
blind, $382,000; and nonpostal service, 
$21,000,000. 

The question now Is how much of this 
$546,832,000 can the users of the postal 
service be reasonably expected to pay 
and how much should be charged 
against the taxpayer in the Interest of 
keeping this great postal system going? 

My suggestions, as a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
are with reference to putting this United 
States postal service back to its former 
position of service and efficiency. In 
1893, Marshall Cushing, the historian of 
the Post Office Department, made the 
statement: 

The United States Post Office is the great¬ 
est Government department, in all of its 
phases. 

That statement was never challenged 
at that time, but it would be challenged 
today. Here are my suggestions for 
restoring it to that position: 

First. Submit to Congress a realistic 
budget which recognizes that approxi¬ 
mately one-fourth of the cost of oper¬ 
ating the post-office system is for the 
service of all the people and that this 
amount will be appropriated for that 
purpose and not as a deficiency appro¬ 
priation to make up for a deficit. 

Second. That postage rates be raised 
on a graduated scale by as much as can 
be paid without preventing the people 
from getting the full measure of infor¬ 
mation and enlightenment from litera¬ 
ture, periodicals, newspapers, and books. 
That, if necessai-y, in order to pay the 
remaining three-fourths of the cost of 
operation that even first-class mail be 
raised. However, since first-class letter 
mail seems to be paying its way now I 
would be loathe to raise it unless good 
postal service could not be given with¬ 
out it. 

Third. Money orders, registry, insur¬ 
ance, special delivery, and collect on 
delivery should all pay their own way 
or be abolished. There does not seem 
to be any demand for the Government 
to operate postal savings at this time 
when banks and insured savings are 
available in every community. This is 
costing the post office a lot of money and 
Is taking business away from regular 
financial Institutions. This is a three- 
and-one-quarter-billion-dollar banking 
business. 

Fourth. We must make the operation 
of the Post Office Department as efficient 
as any Government business can be 
made. I know that where the funds to 
operate a business are voted by the Con¬ 
gress; where the board of directors is a 
Committee of Congress; where the head 
of the business is appointed by the 
President of the United States; and 
where the customers are the American 
people that it Is difficult to get the high¬ 
est efficiency. That is for the same rea¬ 
son that any dictatorship is more effi¬ 
cient than a democracy but it does not 


mean that it is better or more satisfac 
tory. 

The Hoover Commission analyzed th( 
situation in its report to Congress undei 
the caption, “What is wrong with th< 
Post Office?” It made valuable recom¬ 
mendations; 

1. The administrative structure ii 
obsolete and overcentralized. 

2. A maze of outmoded laws, regula¬ 
tions, and traditions freezes progi'ess anc 
stifles proper administration. 

3. Although the Post Office is a busi¬ 
ness-type establishment, it lacks the 
freedom and flexibility essential to good 
business operation. 

4. Rates have not kept pace with wagei 
and other costs, and rate-making ma¬ 
chinery is inadequate. 

5. The service is used to hide subsidies 

6. Political appointment of first-, sec¬ 
ond-, and third-class postmasters and 
certain other officials produces ineffi¬ 
ciency and militates against the incen¬ 
tives of promotion. 

7. Accounts are kept by the General 
Accounting Office outside the Depart¬ 
ment and are available to the Post Office 
for management purposes only aftei 
months of delay. Methods of budgeting 
and appropriation are entirely unsuited 
to a business of the size and character ol 
the Post Office. The pressure of these 
forces in a rapidly growing business ac¬ 
cumulates to make impossible the most 
economical and efficient conduct of the 
service. 

Most of these Hoover report recom¬ 
mendations have been put into effect in 
the post office. They have not been 
in operation long enough to get the full 
benefit of these reforms. One that has 
not been put into effect is the decen¬ 
tralization of authority. Every matter 
of discretion or judgment from 42,000 
post offices must clear through the Post¬ 
master General’s office in Washington. 
That means that in order to get a dipper 
and water bucket for the postmaster in 
a village in Michigan permission must 
be had from the Postmaster General in 
Washington. 

Fifth. The post office needs every pos¬ 
sible program of mechanization that it 
can get. There has not been a great 
deal of mechanical change in the han¬ 
dling of mail since Benjamin Franklin 
started putting mail into sacks prior to 
the Declaration of Independence. Every 
other industry realizing that manpower 
was the greatest expense of business has 
made the arm of man more efficient as 
his hours have decreased and his pay 
become greater. Just as the Post Office 
Committee needs a trained staff to con¬ 
tinuously study the question of postal 
rates, the operations department of the 
post office needs an experimental staff 
working on methods and instruments to 
make the handling of the mail more 
efficient. It may be necessary to cut 
down the size and weight of parcel post. 
It was started out with a 6-pound limita¬ 
tion. then it went to 11 pounds, later 
to 50, and it is now 70 pounds. There 
is a bill now before the House to cut 
down the size and weight of all packages 
designated for towns where there are 
express facilities. 
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Sixth. The question of adequate pay 
for post office employees is constantly 
before the Congress. These increases 
should be granted by a humanitarian 
standard but it must be granted on the 
basis of need. A report for 1925 shows 
that there was a great demand for an 
increase in salary at that time, but the 
figures showed that the percentage of 
resignations for carriers then ran 1.61 to 
2.10 percent from the years 1920 to 1923 
while among clerks it ran 5.55 to 6.56 per¬ 
cent. Today the turn-over among clerks 
and carriers is reported for the past 12 
months to be approximately 50 percent, 
in the Detroit, Mich., post office alone, 
1,100 postal employees have left the serv¬ 
ice during the past 12 months and a ma¬ 
jority of those left in the lower grades 
have had to secure outside employment 
in order to supplement their income. 

Government can never pay salaries 
quite comparable to outside Industry in 
the manufacturing communities yet 
there was a time when the post office 
service had an attractiveness about it 
which drew excellent men. Without 
continuous employment there can be no 
efficiency in this organization. From the 
Postmaster General who acts as the 
president of the biggest operating busi¬ 
ness in the world at a salary of $22,500 
down to the clerks and carriers with be¬ 
ginning salaries of $2,670 a year we are 
trying to run the greatest business in 
the world at the lowest pay scale for 
comparable work in the country. There 
will always be able men who are willing 
to be Postmaster Generals for that salary 
but to have an organization that will op¬ 
erate efficiently the carriers, clerks and 
other postal employees must have a sal¬ 
ary which they can support a family on 
along with the honor of being in the 
postal service. 

Your post office is a business. If we 
are not going to operate it as such, we 
might as well close it up and get a flock 
of carrier pigeons. 


Mankind’s Battle for Decency and Right 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
1949, I had the great privilege and op¬ 
portunity, as the guest of Gen. James 
Van Fleet, our present commander in 
Korea, to visit the scene of civilization’s 
unending battle with the obscenity that 
is communism. In 1949, the locale was 
northern Greece, near the borders of Al¬ 
bania and Yugoslavia. At that time and 
place, I saw the magnificent spirit and 
valor of the Greek Army and Greek 
people. 

Since then, Mr. Speaker, the Greek 
nation, although ravaged by 11 years of 
invasion, has sent a battalion to fight for 
human decency in Korea, Their bravery 
and exploits have become legendary. I 


would like to insert here a letter which 
appeared in an article In the July 7,1961, 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. The 
title of the article by Harold H. Martin 
was the Greeks Know How to Die. The 
letter in question came from tiny Ko- 
landra, in Macedonia, by Joan Nyktas, 
mother of George. Written in wavering 
script, it reads: 

Six Commanokr: With deep sorrow I re¬ 
ceived your letter telling me of the death of 
my dear son. it would be a lie if 1 told you 
that anything in the world would make us 
forget that he will never come back to his 
village, to bis wife, his babies, and to me. 
But I am proud of him. for he died fighting 
against tyranny, against crime, and for the 
peace of the world. Sir Commander, l beg 
of you, because he sleeps so far away, when 
you come near the place where he is burled, 
will you kiss the cross upon his grave, and 
tell him that the kiss comes from his father 
and his mother, from his wife and his two 
little girls who will forever honor him. My 
eyes are full of tears. I have not the courage 
to write more. May God bless you and all 
your gallant men. 

Mr. Speaker, could any of the greatest 
men of letters, Homer, or Virgil, or 
Shakespeare, have said this more poig¬ 
nantly and more effectively? 


Timely Advice to the Voice of America 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include a very thought-provoking 
article by that eminent writer, Qeorge 
Sokolsky, which appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington Times-Herald issue of today. July 
30. 1951. 

In his uniquely clear style, Mr. Sokol¬ 
sky presents a constructive analysis cf 
one of the most, so far, baffling problems 
with which this country is engaged, 
namely, how to convincingly get across 
to the other people in the world an 
understanding of the good things of life 
in America; Lord knows they are well 
acquainted with the bad through the 
medium of Russian propaganda. 

As Mr. Sokolsky so well implies, It 
would undoubtedly be a vast improve¬ 
ment in our own propaganda technique, 
and insure return value on some of the 
haphazard spending of the taxpayers’ 
money, if the authorities in the Voice of 
America program would concentrate at¬ 
tention on the world publication of the 
fundamental principles of our democracy 
and leave off some of the fantastic em¬ 
bellishments that just evaporate into the 
thin air. 

As has been so aptly said: 

Truths oft repeated will, sooner or later, 
find acceptance. 

I imderstand a new life and new pol¬ 
icy is being injected into the Voice of 
America, and I can think of no better 
way for the people in charge to start off 
than with the adoption of the story set 


forth by Mr. Sokolsky. 1 recommend his 
editorial to these officials and also to the 
reading of my colleagues. 

His article follows: 

Thbs* Datb 
(By George Sokolsky) 

It is, Indeed, tragic that the rest of the 
world so completely misunderstands the 
United States. The question arises as to 
whether we understand ourselves. If we do, 
we have not been able to convey to the rest 
of the world what it Is that we believe. 

During World War II, our main propa¬ 
ganda agencies were, of course, the State De¬ 
partment and the OV/I. managed by Elmer 
Davis and Joseph Barnes. Nelson Rocke¬ 
feller operated a unit that was supposed to 
produce a good-neighbor policy for Central 
and South America. 

Then along came the Voice of America 
which Is a very expensive organization but 
somehow It makes no Impression on the rest 
of the world. 

Prof. Saul E. Padover makes the point: 

“Unlike the Soviet Union, the United 
States has taken no steps tu train political 
propagandists or people to wage psychologi¬ 
cal warfare. • • • There should be In 

Washington a high-level staif to set up and 
supervise a political and operational train¬ 
ing center 

“Such an institution should, after severe 
screening and testing, recruit the ablest and 
most Imaginative candidates regardless of 
age or sex, and train them both politically 
and technically. 

“This is specially Important because all 
world-political signs indicate that we are In 
for a long conflict on ideological grounds, 
and one that will continue whether there Is 
shooting or not. • • •“ 

Our tendency has been to turn this Job 
over to advertising and public relations men. 
Their training unsuits them for the woik. 
An advertising man does not need to believe 
In the product he sells. He may be a cigar 
smoker who despises cigarettes; yet he will 
write brilliant copy to promote cigarettes. 
He thinks In slogans rather than Ideas. 

The current American type of public rela¬ 
tions man is a far cry from Lemuel Ell Oulgg 
or Ivy Lee who were idealists. They served 
not their client as much as the Ideas In 
which they believed and advised their clients 
accordingly. 

Too many American businessmen hire and 
fire public relations counsel as they do fore¬ 
men and are served accordingly. 

In the battle over ideas, the techniques de¬ 
veloped to sell body odors or to write dull 
speeches for halting Industrialists will not 
servo. There must be faith, sincerity, con¬ 
viction. Every agent must be fervid, even 
fanatical In his acceptance of a view. 

Let US see what we want to say to the 
world. It can be stated simply: 

1. The United States believes that every 
individual on the face of the earth possesses 
inalienable rights, among them life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and the owner¬ 
ship of property protected by law. 

2. The United States believes that these 
rights are not a product of legislation or ad¬ 
ministration. but that they are manifesta¬ 
tions of God’s will; that they come from 
nature’s God and nature’s law. 

8. The United States has no aspirations to 
Increase Its territory or to take over any 
people 

4 . The United States believes that every 
people, great or small, Is entitled to a gov¬ 
ernment of Its own choice, selected as the 
people themselves determine without Inter¬ 
ference by any other government by any 
means, by war, by propaganda, by infiltra¬ 
tion, by Intrigue. 

6. ’The United States is committed to an 
association of nations In which any nation 
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may be a member If its people bo desire. No 
such association may be regarded as satis¬ 
factory as long as Independent and sovereign 
nations are excluded from membership. 

Few people In any country believe that the 
United States has not been using its billions 
of give-away dollars for some ulterior pur¬ 
pose. 

The belief that the United States seeks 
something selfish and materialistic is so gen¬ 
erally held that it can only be the product 
of our own activities. 

Soviet Russia has been magnificently suc¬ 
cessful in painting America as a selfish, ma¬ 
terialistic, Imperialistic country that hates 
all people who are not white. 

Professor Padover tells this story: 

*‘Thls writer heard Aslan students say that 
It is a well-known fact that during World 
War II the United States dropped the atom 
bomb on the Japanese becatise the latter 
were a yellow race and did not drop it on 
the Germans because they were white. 
‘Everybody in Asia,' the students added, 
‘knows that to be true.' *' 

It is terrifying how such an utterly false 
Idea can be accepted and spread. Yet. ideas 
such as these are being circulated and be¬ 
lieved throughout the world. 


The Philosophy of a Controlled Economy 
in Our Nation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. F. EDWARD HUBERT 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdap, July 31,1951 

Mr. HE®ERT, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ben 
J. Williams, former president of the New 
Orleans Chamber of Commerce, and now 
a member of its board of directors, re¬ 
cently delivered an address on the phi¬ 
losophy of a controlled economy in our 
Nation. 

The address caused such widespread 
comment and interest that I have deemed 
it of sufficient importance to direct it to 
the attention of this body. 

Following is Mr. Williams’ address 
which was delivered over radio station 
WSMB in the city of New Orleans on 
July 13: 

Inflation means money losing Its purchas¬ 
ing power. As inflation goes forward a dollar 
buys less and less. A dollar today buys a 
little more than half of what it did In 1930. 
This has meant hardship and disappointed 
hopes for all who depend on what pay checks 
and savings will buy. Yet our inflation has 
been mild compared with that experienced In 
some countries where money has become al¬ 
most worthless. The consequences have 
been written out for us In lessons of expe¬ 
rience. 

Runaway inflation would wreck our coun¬ 
try as It has wrecked others. The personal 
Injury we would each sustain in the loss of 
purchasing power is Just the be^nnlng of 
the story. 

There are only two forces that can hold 
an economy together and keep it working. 
One is an Iron-flsted dictatorship which 
forces people to work and tells them what 
they can have In return. The other Is a 
system of supply-and-demand pricing based 
on people’s free choice as to what they will 
produce and what they will buy. In this 
land of liberty, freedom of enterprise is the 
guiding star for It measures the result of 


our plans and our work, and determines what 
we may get tomorrow for what we do today. 
If prices start leaping forward in the world¬ 
wide pattern of inflation, our price system 
will lose Its power to hold us together and 
keep us working for the good of all. Oon- 
fiislon and frustration will take over and In¬ 
centive will disappear. Production will drift 
downward. Our present trend In Govern¬ 
ment which has not enough regard for prin¬ 
ciple and ultimate consequence will reach 
its final low level and destroy capitalism— 
the productlon-through-lncentlve system 
which functions best when there Is a mini- 
mum of Government restraint and when the 
value of money is established by competition 
for different goods and different services. 
The alternative is a decay of our military 
and productive power to withstand Commu¬ 
nist aggression, the loss of freedom and 
human dignity, without which everything 
worth while is lost. 

The Communists in their campaign of 
world conquest may count heavily on In- 
fiation to reduce our strength. The time 
to face the danger Is now. There Is a sure 
way for free and Intelligent people to pre¬ 
vent disaster. 

First, we must put emphasis on produc¬ 
tion. People must work longer and harder 
so as to produce enough to supply military 
needs and at the same time provide for 
civilian living requirements. 

This Nation's world preeminence is 
founded on its genius for production. We 
must not shackle it; we must use It. 

Second, we must have economy In Gov¬ 
ernment. The nondefense expenditures of 
Federal, State, and local governments use 
up an excessive and constantly increasing 
share of our national income. Public spend¬ 
ing bids prices up, Just as private spending 
does. This is the wrong time for govern¬ 
ments to venture into new nondefense ac¬ 
tivities; It is the right time for them to save 
money in the programs already existing. 

Third, we in the greatest degree possible 
must pay for our defense program with 
taxes, not with borrowed money. Suppose 
the Government borrowed billions of dollars 
from the banks and paid those dollars to 
people for building guns and tanks and 
planes. People would take that money and 
spend It on food, clothing, and other con¬ 
sumer goods. Of course, that would bid 
prices up which means that the dollar would 
have less value. 

Contemplate this fact regarding a billion. 
Since the year 60, more than 1900 years 
have elapsed whereas 1,000,000,000 minutes 
have not yet elapsed. 

How silly It is to reason that billions of 
dollars may be added to the supply of money 
without lessening the value of the dollar. 

When we as a Nation decide to put more 
of our productive effort Into a defense pro¬ 
gram, we accept for ourselves some Inevitable 
sacrifice In the things we can buy for our in¬ 
dividual use. The right way to take that 
sacrifice Is in the form of taxes assessed 
against all the people so as to soak up as 
much purchasing power as the new govern¬ 
ment spending creates. If we take that 
sacrifice in the form of taxes, we will be far 
better off than If we take it in the higher 
prices that otherwise are inevitable. 

Fourth. Government spending for defense 
must be done with careful regard for the 
limits of our national capacity. Military 
officials must avoid the great temptation to 
be reckless and wasteful In the quantity and 
quality of their purchases. 

Fifth, the expansion of credit to private 
firms and individuals must be curtailed. 
Otherwise new borrowed funds would be 
thrown Into the spending stream to bid 
prices up. 

Sixth, people must save money and keep 
it in fixed-dollar investments such as bonds, 
deposits and life-insurance policies. The 


more we save the less we spend, and the 
harder it will for prices to go up. It is rea¬ 
sonable and honest to ask people to save if 
the other essential things are done to Justify 
confidence in the long-range buying power 
of the dollar. 

And, finally, we must recognise that our 
country is in great danger, and we must 
dedicate ourselves to Its survival as the cita¬ 
del of freedom. This means we must think 
less of our immediate personal rewards and 
more of what we can contribute to the build¬ 
ing of our national strength. 

If we can put this seven-point program 
into effect, we can save our country from 
the dreadful consequences of inflation. The 
difficulty is that the people are being cheated 
by the illusion of an easier remedy—one that 
works on the symptoms of the inflation but 
only aggravates the real disease. This false 
remedy Is price ceilings. There are three 
things about price ceilings that the people 
must understand. 

First, they do not stop inflation. If peo¬ 
ple have money they wish to spend, and 
there are not enough goods to go around, 
prices always go up—one way or another. 
Black markets are only one way. There are 
many others. Instead of paying more for 
the same thing, you often pay the same 
amount for something poorer—that is infla¬ 
tion. too. Goods get shoddier; the good 
quality lines disappear from the shelves; 
price-cut sales diminish; you have to buy 
something you do not want to get some¬ 
thing you do want; service grows poorer; 
you have to stand In line for things; the 
scarce items come from under the counter; 
what you can buy depends on how much 
"pull" you have. Finally, the things you 
want to buy Just aren’t for sale. Instead of 
meat, you have ration coupons for dinner. 
The people are forced to hold back money 
they want to spend, so that later, when the 
ceilings collapse, they can spend it all at 
once and send prices skyrocketing. 

Second, price ceilings cripple production 
and thereby increase inflation. Under ceil¬ 
ings, no one can afford to produce anything 
unless he first finds means to determine what 
constantly changing Governmental regula¬ 
tions will allow him to get for it and whether 
that is enough to cover his costs and a rea¬ 
sonable profit. Very often, the answer is 
"No," and production stalls. Often a firm 
must make the wrong article because price 
ceilings prohibit making the right one. How 
can it be otherwise when a group of bureau¬ 
crats must make the decisions on business 
problems they cannot possibly understand? 
At best, a whole army of people are taken out 
of productive Jobs and converted into price 
policemen at Government expense. The 
mere Job of keeping up with price regula¬ 
tions Is a costly, time-consuming burden. 
Less goods and higher costs mean more in¬ 
flation in the end. 

And third, the worst of all, price ceilings 
make it hard for a government to fight in¬ 
flation because it must deceive people into 
believing that the hard, sound remedy is un¬ 
necessary. They make people think that the 
Government can stop inflation by saying It 
must stop, rather than doing the fundamen¬ 
tal things that will make it stop. If prices 
are rising, a law is passed against it—how 
stupid. Value by force for paper money has 
never succeeded, not even wh^n the penalty 
for violating price ceilings has been death. 
And let us not overlook the fact that bu¬ 
reaucracy is government by men Instead of 
by law, and what is tyranny but the exer¬ 
cise of discretionary power over the life and 
property of the citizen? 

It is deceitful and unjust to encourage 
housewives and others to sign telegrams and 
petitions relating to Intricate economic 
matters. 

We all wish money to merit increased value 
in terms of goods, but it Is an obvious fact 
to those who reason soundly that the dollar 
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is worth not more than it wlU pnrchaae In a 
Xree and open competitive market. 

Price ceilings may make sense for the poli¬ 
tician who banks upon an Ignorant elec¬ 
torate. It makes no sense lor a nation of 
intormed people, who take their citizenship 
seriously, and who mean to keep their Iree- 
dom alive now and in the years ahead. 

For them, the only answer is one that goes 
to the cause of the disease and cures it. 
The answer is not simple; it is not easy; it is 
not compounded of false hopes. It consists 
of: (1) Production; (2) Government econ¬ 
omy; (3) increased taxes from everyone so 
as not to destroy production incentives; (4) 
wise military spending; (fi) curtailed credit; 
(6) individual savings; and (7) real dedica¬ 
tion to the cause of freedom. 


Appreciation for the Home-Town Doctor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CARL T. CURTIS 

or MKB8A8KA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, we, as Americans, owe so much to the 
medical profession. The family doctors, 
the surgeons, and the specialists have an 
unparalleled record in relieving human 
suffering and prolonging human life. 
lAany of them have rendered great sac¬ 
rificial service for their fellow man. 

Because of our deep appreciation for 
the doctors we are always pleased to 
read accounts that are written when a 
community honors their local doctor. 
Such was the case with reference to Dr. 
W. E. Shook who lives in the town of 
Shubert, a town of about 500 population 
wliich is located in Richardson County, 
Nebr. 

In connection with the news accounts 
concerning Dr. Shook, the Lincoln Star 
of Lincoln. Nebr., published an editorial 
entitled “End of a Perfect Day.” I wish 
to insert that in the Record. It is as 
follows: 

End or a Pzarxcr Day 

The iiews» accounts of that community pic¬ 
nic which Shubert tendered to Its beloved, 
faithful country doctor. Dr. W. E. Shook, 
overlooked the benediction to a perfect day 
which only Dr. Shook himself could supply. 

The crowds were melting away. The pro¬ 
gram had ended. In one of the speeches, 
reference was made to the muddy roads over 
which those present had traveled to express 
to Dr. Shook the affection a Nebraska com¬ 
munity had for him in all his years of loyal¬ 
ty to its people. It had rained a few hours 
before the picnic. 

“These are the kind of roads,” one of the 
speakers said, “over which he has traveled 
innumerable times in order to be with you 
when you were sick.” 

The telephone rang. 

A farmer had mangled, his hand badly and 
was in need of medical care. 

The good doctor, 78 years young, the cen¬ 
ter of attention throughout the afternoon, 
shaking hands, talking with scores of old 
friends, mingling with the crowds and loving 
every minute of it, was on his way. 

There was the same mud and the same 
miles to be traveled. Duty was calling, and 
when duty calls Dr. Shook all other voices 
are unheard. 


To CoDtmne tkt Marihall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RALPH HARVEY 

or XMDXAWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial 
from the Greenfield (Ind.) Daily Re¬ 
porter, issue of July 28, 1951: 

To Continue the Maeshali Pwn 

The Marshall plan (the Economic Co¬ 
operation Organization or ECA) Is sched¬ 
uled to die a natural death in 1962. This 
is the emergency pump devised in 1946 to 
transfuse money, aaslatanoe, and industrial 
vitality into the veins of war-torn Euro¬ 
pean countries, and was named after then 
Chief of Staff, now Secretary of Defense, 
George C. Marshall, because he made the 
first public presentation of the idea in a 
speech, although he did not originate the 
idea. 

Congress went for the idea because It was 
generally recognized that some assistance 
would have to be given Prance, Italy, Brit¬ 
ain, and the rest to prime their economic 
pumps, and because there was a definite 
length of time suggested—expiration in 
1962—which kept the venture in the emer¬ 
gency class. 

Since that time a lot more billions have 
been spent, bartered, and given away in the 
name of the Marshall plan than were origi¬ 
nally contemplated, and for purposes which 
were quite different from the original in¬ 
tentions. Critics of the plan, objectors to 
its prostitution, were aware of this, but 
largely bided their time in the feeling that 
in 1952 this phase would pass. 

Since its original establishment, the Com¬ 
munist menace has loomed higher on the 
horizon. The "Good Old Joe" attitude has 
changed as our blind eyes have been opened 
and those who refused to listen to the early 
warnings of "wolf, wolf,” have now become 
acutely conscious of the menace which quite 
a lot of us have seen for nearly 20 years 

So the objectives of ECA have gradually 
undergone a change. Instead of merely 
helping those who were down to get back 
up on their feet, It is now being pointed to 
as the great weapon in the fight against the 
spread of communism. 

Leaders of EGA, supporters of the theory, 
have Insisted all along that Its success and 
accomplishments have far exceeded tbclr 
fondest dreams and have produced figures 
to support this statement. 

That being the case, If It Is really true, this 
should then mean that by 1952, the ECA 
should be allowed to follow the original in¬ 
tent of its creators and die a natural death, 
its purposes well accomplished. 

But In the last year, another phase of In¬ 
ternational help has come forth, largely the 
result of the Korean fracas, and the sudden 
hysterical fear of commimlsm’s spread. That 
Is military aid In the building of an Inter¬ 
national force under the North Atlantic Pact 
designed to be strong enough to first dis¬ 
courage but, if necessary, to resist, military 
invasion of Western Europe from Russia. We 
are now spending, end in the future plan a 
lot more, blUlons in direct military aid. 

But the lovers of ECA. reluctant to see It 
die as planned, are now attempting to get 
It In fact, become transmorgifiad, by tlelng it 
onto the military aid plan. 

Currently President Truman and also Gen¬ 
eral Marshall as his spokeaman. are trying 
to sell Congress on a total bill of $8,5(X),000,- 
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000 a year for 3 years, or a total of $25,500,- 
000.000 for the dual purpose, which would. 
Incidentally, allow ECA to continue to live 
past 1962. and. still more Incidentally, allow 
the tens of thousands of public office holders 
connected with it to still fill their Jobs and 
draw their pay, some of It lush Indeed. 

No wonder Senator Dieksen, of Illinois, 
wonders "what they will use for money about 
the third year." 

There is no doubt we will have to help 
Europe rearm; nor that we will carry a con¬ 
siderable portion of the cost. That will take 
money. But this business has all the ear¬ 
marks of the old “tax and tax, spend and 
spend" political theory which has put us in 
such a precarious fiscal position in this coun¬ 
try, has caused our present inflation, and is 
at present taking about 80 percent out of 
every worker’s pay envelope. It has all the 
characteristics of tieing everything all to¬ 
gether in such a hodgepodge that no one can 
tell anything about anything, overlapping 
authorities, purposes, and organizations so 
that no one will have to be laid off and letting 
the American people pay the bill again. 


Oil Output Boosted in Five Nations To 
Match Supply Lost in Iran 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, JvXy 31,1951 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
cently we have heard thinly veiled 
threats of gasoline and fuel oil ration¬ 
ing from various of the administration 
officials who are concerned with petro¬ 
leum production. Some of these state¬ 
ments imply that rationing will be neces¬ 
sary If the oil output of Iran is lost to 
the western nations. One cannot help 
but recall that gasoline rationing has 
been seriously proposed by some officials 
not because it is necessary but as a meas¬ 
ure to make the public realize what is 
termed the seriousness of the emergen¬ 
cy. 

The following article in doubly inter¬ 
esting in the light of these conditions; 

Oil OtTTPUT Boosted in Five Nations To 
Match Supply Lost in Iran 
(By Ernie Hill) 

UNirro Nations, N. Y.. July 28.—British 
and American oil companies have amazingly 
stepped up production in five countries to 
take over completely Iran’s world petroleum 
markets. 

The companies are furnishing all of Iran's 
old customers with all the petroleum they 
need. Officials say the new production levels 
can be maintained indefinitely 

TThis Situation, It is dlsclo.<;ed. was made 
clear to Premier Mohammed Mossadegh In 
Tehran by President Truman’s special en¬ 
voy, W. Averell Harrlman. 

Iran, It Is pointed out, faces economic col¬ 
lapse without markets for Its oil unless It 
reaches some agreement with Britain on 
terms of nationalization and marketing. 
UNITED states AMD CANADA AID 

The oil fields in Kuwait, Baud! Arabia, the 
United States, Canada and Venezuela are 
producing 66S,0(K) more barrels of oil daily 
now than they were March 20 when the na¬ 
tionalization decree was adopted. 
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At that time, Iran was producing 700,000 
barrels daily, 600,000 of which were exported. 
It ranked as the world’s fourth oil producer 
behind the United States, Venezuela, and 
Russia. 

Today the oil world Is more concerned 
about an o ersupply of petroleum and by« 
products than it is about a shortage. 

Should the war in Korea end and should 
Iran continue production with British as¬ 
sistance, drastic cut-backs would be needed 
to prevent the market from glutting. 

PERSIAN OTTTPtJT BOOSTED 

The largest Increases In production have 
been made In Kuwait on the Persian Gulf. 
The Kuwait Oil Co. is owned by the Anglo- 
Iranlan Oil Co. and half by Gulf Oil of the 
United States. 

Kuwait production has been increased 
from 376.000 barrels dally to 641,000, a gain 
of 266,000 barrels. 

The second largest gain has been registered 
in Saudi Arabia by the Aranco Co., a sub¬ 
sidiary of Standard OH of New Jersey 

Saudi Arabian production Is up from 639.- 
000 barrels dally to 803,000 barrels, a gain 
of 164.000. On the basis of this increase, 
Saudi Arabia displaces Iran as the world’s 
fourth largest producer, 

Kuwait and Saudi Arabia have absorbed 70 
percent of the Iranian market. 

Canada has doubled her production in the 
last 4 months. The increase was from 80.000 
barrels dally to 168.000 in July. 

The political implications of these produc¬ 
tion shifts are considered extremely signifi¬ 
cant. 

It places the United States and Britain, 
as represented by their oil companies, in 
the position of waging a full-scale campaign 
to break the back of the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment 

Iranians here have estimated that they 
could maintain themselves economically If 
they could sell 20 percent of the oil pre¬ 
viously marketed by Anglo-Iranlan. At the 
present time, their sales sure only about 2 
percent. 


President Truman Insults the People of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. I am including as part of my remarks 
a radio broadcast by Mr. David Law¬ 
rence. editor of the United States News 
and World Report, over the National 
Broadcasting network on Sunday, July 
29. Mr. Lawrence calls attention to lack 
of judgment on the part of President 
Truman in his speech at Detroit on last 
Saturday. It is evidence that presiden¬ 
tial advisers and special writers have 
no idea as to progressive thinking in 
Wisconsin. 

The broadcast follows: 

There's really one over-all subject today— 
the speech the President delivered at Detroit 
yesterday For It has In It a variety of ques¬ 
tions that all of us are concerned about. 

But. before I take that up, I want to call 
your attention to something signlflcant that 
happened last week. Congress worked out 
a compromise on the economic controls legis¬ 
lation which In my Judgment will make it 
possible for the new law to accomplish what 
people want—a restraint on higher prices 


without destroying our economic system and 
its proper practices. 

Speaking of prices, the Department of 
Agriculture has Just announced that the gen¬ 
eral level of prices received by the farmers of 
this coimtry tumbled again for the fifth con¬ 
secutive month. The drop as of July 15 was 
2.3 percent below the price level on June 15. 
Yet the prices the farmer has to pay for the 
things he buys are unchanged. As a result, 
the figure for the parity ratio—the official 
formula for measuring the farmer’s posi¬ 
tion—has dropped sharply. This parity Is 
now at 104, which Is 16 percent below what 
It was at the high point of the postwar pe¬ 
riod—namely, In October 1046. 

Now let me take up the questions growing 
out of the President’s speech at Detroit yes¬ 
terday. 

I’ll give you what I think are the construc¬ 
tive points and also some of the negative 
impressions that flow from that address. 

Mr. Truman was right in saying that ag¬ 
gression In Korea was aimed at the whole 
Idea of the United Nations and that the 
United Nations was Justified in resisting that 
aggression. He pointed out that we could 
have given up In face of attack, but that we 
didn’t. That Is a decision for which our 
Government and its leadership must be com¬ 
mended. 

But the question is • "Have we really frus¬ 
trated aggression and taught the aggressor 
a lesson? 

The President says: "We do not yet know 
whether the Communists really desire peace 
in Korea or whether they simply are trying 
to gain by negotiations what they have not 
been able to gain by conquest. We Intend 
to find that out. The talks can be successful 
If the Communists are in fact ready to give 
up aggression In Korea " 

So in a nutshell we don’t know os yet what 
effect our resistance to aggression has created 
on the Communists. The President says they 
are building up armies in Europe and Asia. 
So are we. 

The President thinks the answer Is for us 
to build up our armed strength and that 
this could prove a deterrent to further ag¬ 
gression, and he expresses the hope that we 
will not have to use our armed strength. 

With this and the other sections of the 
President’s speech dealing with our policy of 
rearmament and resistance to aggression, all 
of us can agree. But there was one part of 
the speech which I think was very unfor¬ 
tunate. 

Since that speech was delivered over most 
all of the radio and television stations of the 
Nation yesterday, it is most regrettable that 
Mr Truman broadcast the mistake that he 
did. Now let me read you exactly what the 
President said: 

"Never, not even In the bitterest political 
campaigns, and I have been through many 
a one, have I seen such a flood of lies and 
slander as is now pouring forth over the 
country. 

"Now listen to this one This malicious 
propaganda has gone so far that on the 
Fourth of July, over in Madison, Wls., people 
were afraid to say they believed in the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence. A hundred and 
twelve people were asked to sign a petition 
that contained nothing except quotations 
from the Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights. One hundred and eleven 
of these people refused to sign that paper— 
many of them because they were afraid that 
It was some kind of subversive document and 
that they would lose their Jobs or be called 
Communists. Can you imagine finding ill 
people in the capital of Wisconsin that didn’t 
know what the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights provided? I can’t 
Imagine It. 

"Think of It, In the capital of the Btate 
of Wisconsin, on the fourth of July this year, 
1951, good Americans were afraid to sign 
their names to the language of the Declara¬ 


tion of Independence. Think of that In the 
home State of two of Amerlca’e greatest lib¬ 
eral and progressive Senators. Robert M. La 
Follette and Robert, Jr. 

"Now that’s what comes of all these lies, 
smears, and fear campaigns. That's what 
comes when people are told they can’t trust 
their own Government." 

After I heard that I telephoned to Don 
Anderson, publisher of the leading newspaper 
in Madison, Wls., the Wisconsin State Jour-^ 
nal, to get details as to what actually dld^ 
happen on July 4, last. He said his news¬ 
paper was printing a reply to the President 
In the form of an editorial which will be 
published tomorrow morning, but he gave me 
permission to read it to you now. The peo¬ 
ple of any city, when characterized before 
the entire Nation in that way by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, have the right to 
present their side, so I will read that editorial 
to you now: 

"President Truman must be In a sorry 
state of nervous Jitters Either that or he 
failed to clear his most recent speech with 
the stylists and researchers who ordinarily 
read copy on the Presidential pronounce¬ 
ments 

"In Detroit Saturday, the President fell for 
one of the oldest gags in a city editor’s 
repertoire—the phony petition. 

"Because the gag was staged in Madison, 
the city received some dubious notoriety In 
the President’s address. He cited a feature 
article In the Capital Times which told of 
the failure of a reporter to get signatures to a 
petition which was nothing but sections from 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights. 

"Now any city editor worth his salt knows 
that a smart reporter can get many worthy 
people to sign the most damaging of peti¬ 
tions. By staging the act properly, the same 
reporter can get blanket refusals for the 
most proper or innocuous ones. 

"Having seen the Capital Times city edi¬ 
tor and this particular reporter In action on 
the liberal front and amidst the peace cru¬ 
sades over the years, the State Journal 
hasn’t the slightest doubt the July 4 act 
was carefully staged 

"Consider the background. 

"Many Madison people were badly misled 
last year when they signed the harmless- 
sounding Stockholm peace petition—a Com¬ 
munist propaganda device. 

"On the same day the Times worked Its 
feature stunt (namely, July 4 last) the Madi¬ 
son chapter of the American Peace Crusade 
circulated a pamphlet calling for the with¬ 
drawal of troops from Korea and asking for 
no more laws taxing the workingman to pay 
for the rich man's war. 

“Put these facts against the setting of a 
family picnic day. Then take a look at the 
reporter asking signatures for a long and 
rhetorical document, 

"What senblble person would sign? Wo 
wouldn’t. Not even today. And knowing 
and approving the content of the petition, 

"Years ago, on a dull news day, we sent a 
cub reporter out to try to sell a bright new 
silver dollar for 66 cents. He tried 40 or 
60 people on Capital Square before finding a 
buyer. President Truman would have 
thought that a reflection on United States 
monetary values. If it happened now, he’d 
probably be right. 

"Under the proper stimulus, people will 
sign things. They’ll also not sign them, 

“We have no quarrel with the Times for 
working its gag down Its particular party 
line. The July 4 stunt was quite in char¬ 
acter. 

"For the President of the United States 
to fall into the trap and use the Incident in 
a major address Is an unhappy commentary 
on the state of his nervous and emotional 
balance." 

Now that’s the end of the quotation from 
the editorial in the Wisconsin State Journal 
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of Mftdlson, Wls., in reply to the President’s 
accmatlons about the people of Madison. 

I leave it to you to Judge whether Mr. Tru¬ 
man was fair in broadcasting over the major 
networks and television stations such a loose 
charge. I leave it to you to decide whether, 
if any stranger came along with a petition, 
you would sign it especially if it seemed to 
favor revolution and the overthrow of gov¬ 
ernment. Even though yru knew it was a 
quotation from the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. you would wonder Just what was 
behind such a move now and whether some¬ 
one wanted you to line up behind the Com¬ 
munists who are always taking innocent- 
looking phrases and putting them into peti¬ 
tions of various kinds. The Truman admin¬ 
istration Itself has denounced the famous 
peace petition which the Communists started 
at Stockholm last year and circulated 
around the world, getting millions of sig¬ 
natures before innocent people realized It 
was a phony. 

In my opinion, the President owes an 
apology to the people of the city of Madison. 
Wis., and to the people of the State of 
Wisconsin, and to the American people for 
having given credence to what on its face 
was a phony petition and a trick. Presi¬ 
dent Truman, through his staff, could 
easily have verified what was hack of that 
Incident. It has been referred to In print 
many tlmec since July 4 last and should 
have been investigated thoroughly. It could 
encourage more phony petitions. 

No wonder we are sometimes confused by 
the speeches we hear from Washington, and 
were it not for a free press and a free radio, 
you wouldn't ever learn the other side. The 
"big lies” will never get anywhere in America 
of we preserve freedom of speech for all 
sides 

I am also including. Mr. Speaker, as 
part of my remarks, the following edito¬ 
rial which appeared in the Washington 
Star on last evening, which is also a 
reply to the intemperate remarks of the 
President: 

The Right lo Be Let Alone 

A Fourth of July enterprise by the Madi¬ 
son (Wis.) Capital Times gave Mr. Truman 
the text for a sort of gee-whiz sermon during 
his Detroit speech on Saturday. "Think of 
it," he exclaimed, “in the capital of the State 
of Wisconsin, on the Fourth of July in this 
year 1961, good Americans were afraid to sign 
their names to the language of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. That's what comes of 
all those lies and smears and fear campaigns. 
That’s what comes when people are told they 
can't trust their own Government.’’ 

The Capital Times reporter who made this 
test explains that he took a copy of a peti¬ 
tion containing excerpts from the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and the Bill of Rights 
to a public pork on Independence Day and 
asked people to sign it. Only 1 out of 112 
people approached was willing to do so.. At 
the same time, a petition was being circu¬ 
lated in the same crowd by the American 
Peace Crusade, asking for removal of Ameri¬ 
can troops from Korea. Some of the people 
asked by the reporter to sign his petition 
thought it was the American Peace Crusade 
petition. 

Well, If there is any moral to this story, 
the Star is inclined to think It Is a good one, 
not a bad one. For it is downright encourag¬ 
ing to note that there are many people left 
in this country who are unwilling to sign 
something. The tendency, in recent years, 
seems to have run the other way. There have 
been so many Joiners of organizations, so 
many signers of petitions and telegrams to 
your Congressmen, so many appeals for this 
and that, bo many movements to put pres¬ 
sure on the individual in favor of something 
or against something, that we ore, perhaps, 


becoming tardily skeptical. And If this is 
the case, it Is a good thing. 

If a newspaper reporter went out on the 
street and asked passers-by to stop and sign 
a statement to the effect that they believed 
in the Ten Commandments, the probabilities 
are that most of his customers would turn 
him down. But the results of this experi¬ 
ment would not be convincing evidence that 
people are against virtue. The more reason¬ 
able conclusion would be that people want, 
more than anything else, the right to be let 
alone, and the right to mind their own 
business. 

And this, in the Star's opinion, is a worthy 
aspiration. 


John Davies and the Loyalty Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

orr 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CALUrOENlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, this morn¬ 
ing's press carried news stories stating 
that the State Department has reinstated 
Mr. John Davies, who sulTered a suspen 
Sion as a result of charges made against 
him, which charges were investigated by 
the Loyalty Board. I do not know Mr. 
Davies, but I do know he will need forti¬ 
tude and a philosophical outlook on life 
to avoid loss of self-confidence and oill- 
cial usefulness as a result of the experi¬ 
ence of having his suspension so widely 
publicized without full disclosure of the 
charges which brought it about. His 
difficulties were recently made the sub¬ 
ject of a column by Mr. Joseph Alsop. 
The column is a singular one and worthy 
of careful attention. Under permission, 
1 include it in our Record: 

[From the Washington Post of July 25, 1961] 
Matts* of Pact 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

BEFORE the LOYALTY BOARD 

Every so often a reporter has a personal 
experience Interesting enough to call for 
breaking the good rule of impersonality, and 
telling what happened to him. One such 
has Just come to this reporter, in the form 
ol an appearance before the State Depart¬ 
ment Loyalty Board in the case of John 
Paton Davies. Jr. 

To be sure, there was nothing very stirring 
about the hour or so at the hearing. The 
three-man board, headed by a shrewd, dry- 
spoken New Englander, Conrad E. Snow, 
clothes itself in no special majesty. The 
setting is an ordinary State Department of¬ 
fice borrowed for the occasion. After the 
oath, the routine of question and answer goes 
forward in an Informal but businesslike way. 
The board seems both sensible and patient. 
When it is over, your first reaction is, "Well, 
I thought there would be more to It than 
that.” 

On reflection, however, It seems to me that 
there is more to it than that, which is the 
reason why the first person singular is being 
used In this sphere for the first time in 6 
years. Here was Davies, after all, formerly a 
senior member of the State Department 
Planning Staff, now publicly char^ with 
doubtful loyalty, and publicly suspended 
from duty on the eve of a most important 
assignment as political adviser In Germany. 
Here was his name blackened, his career 
perhaps permanently damaged, bis fortune 


already hard hit by all the horrible com¬ 
plications of a BiKiden change of family plan 
after the sale of the family house. And all 
for what? To make a burnt offering with 
a sweet savor in the peculiar nostrils of Sen¬ 
ator McCarthy and Senator McCarran. 

Certainly, if anyone can testify compe¬ 
tently as to the sense or nonsense of this 
proceeding against Davies, It is this repc ter; 
for in the wartime years in Chungking we 
were, so to speak, competing backroom boys. 

Davies was the political advi.ser of Gen. 
Joseph W. Stllwell, 1 was the advisor of Dr. 
T. V. Soong and MaJ. Gen. C L. Chennuult. 
I fought for alrpower and a policy of 
strengthening the Chinese National Govern¬ 
ment, and he defended General Stllwell’s 
views and advocated American military aid 
to the Chinese Communists. Davies was 
finally defeated when General Stllwell was 
dismissed. But it was a bitter battle while 
it lasted, and on the principle that no one 
knows you as your enemy knows you I think 
I know John Davies pretty well. 

As to his loyalty, no doubts ever occurred 
to me, even in the most squalid moments of 
the long, squalid struggle in Chungking. 
Indeed, the thought that I could not escape 
as I sat before the loyalty board was the 
thought that Davies’ judgment of the Chi¬ 
nese scene had stood the test of time rather 
better than my own 

Tlie difference between the two views was 
simple enough. By the end of 1943 and the 
beginning of 1944 it was already clear that 
the regime of Generalissimo Chlang Kai- 
shek would succumb to the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists after the war. unless something pretty 
drastic was done. My view was that a Com¬ 
munist triumph could be prevented by re¬ 
placing General Stllwell with a wiser man. 
Increasing tbo scale of American aid, and 
intervening very actively to reform the rot¬ 
ting Nationalist Government. 

Given the satisfaction of all these diffi¬ 
cult conditions, particularly the indispens¬ 
able third. I still think I might have been 
proven right 

Davies held the view, on the other hand, 
and with many excellent reasons, that the 
Generalissimo’s government was already past 
saving If this was the case, the question 
was not how to prevent a Chinese Commu¬ 
nist victory, but how to come to terms with 
it. Davies also knew certain things that very 
few people in America seem to know even 
today—that Mao Tse-tung and his Commu¬ 
nists had developed their party and their 
policy in isolation from and sometimes in 
defiance of the Krcmlm, for example, and 
that throughout the course of the China 
war, the only recipient of Soviet aid had 
been the OenerallsBimo. 

With this special knowledge, Davies made 
what must now be accounted an extremely 
brilliant deduction—that Tltolsm was pos¬ 
sible, before Tltolsm had been heard of. Be¬ 
lieving Chlang Kai-shek was past saving, be¬ 
lieving also in the possibility of Chinese 
Tltolsm, Davies therefore recommended 
moderate American aid for the Chinese 
Communists His avowed aim was to pro¬ 
mote their Chinese Communist confidence 
In America, and thus to achieve a division 
between them and the Kremlin. And If 
Davies’ recommendations had been followed, 
1 now believe he would have been proven 
right. 

In short, there were two perfectly logical 
and defensible American policies in China, 
g od you could take your choice between 
them What actually happened—^what I for 
one had certainly never foreseen—was that 
after the dismissal of General Stllwell, we 
ceased to have any China policy at all. Even 
when Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer was per¬ 
forming so admirably as military command¬ 
er, his hands were politically tied; after 
that, there was total vacuum. 
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Having no policy led. inevitably, to the 
present disaster. For this outcome. John 
Davies, the man being sacrificed to Senator 
McCabbam and Senator McCarthy, had no 
more visible responsibility than I. As I 
thus reviewed the past, it struck me we 
would be much wiser to start loyalty inves¬ 
tigations of the politicians who are now 
working all-out to destroy the last vestiges 
of decency and fair play in our public life, 
than to waste time picking over the bygone 
views of such men as John Davies. 


Boy, Are We Confused 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CUFF CLEVENGER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. July 31,1951 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer of July 
30.1961; 

Boy, Are We Confused 

At Detroit Saturday President Truman 
charged that administration critics are "try¬ 
ing to stir up trouble and suspicion between 
the people and their Government." 

There Is no doubt that many people are 
suspicious of the administration's motives 
and skeptical of Its ability and integrity. 
But critics of Mr. Truman’s government are 
not responsible for that situation. The Gov¬ 
ernment itself has brought it about. 

Take the case of the troops-to-Europe con¬ 
troversy. Last February Defense Secretary 
Marshall told Senators that the administra¬ 
tion planned to send only four additional 
divisions to Europe, a total of 72,000 men if 
the divisions were at full strength, plus 
20,000 or 25,000 supporting troops, which, 
with the 97,000 men already there, would 
make a total ground force of 189.000 to 
194,000. Air and naval forces, it was esti¬ 
mated. would make the combined total ap¬ 
proximately 250,000. 

Marshall’s estimates took much of the 
steam out of the opposition to the proposal 
to assign United States forces to a European 
army in peacetime. Consequently the Sen¬ 
ate passed a resolution which, however, had 
no legal effect, approving the assignment of 
the four additional divisions to the European 
command and expressing the pious hope that 
the approval of the Senate would be sought 
for any additional overseas assignments. 

Friday, out of a clear sky, General Mar¬ 
shall told the Senate foreign relations com¬ 
mittee that the United States expected to 
have 340.000 ground troops and 60,000 Air 
Force troops in Europe in 1062. a total of 
400,000. 

Tills not only confused Senators and news¬ 
papermen but the Pentagon as well. To 
quote from an Associated Press dispatch, 
"highest defense authorltifes at the Pentagon 
told newsmen after hours of frantic check¬ 
ing and double checking that they were un¬ 
able to explain or clarify the basis for Mar¬ 
shall’s statement," 

But Saturday Marshall confirmed his 400,- 
000 total, explaining that he meant supply 
and supporting troops as well as combat 
units. 

Thus, according to Marshall’s own testi¬ 
mony, the number of supply and supporting 
troops necessary to maintain 169,000 combat 
troops has risen from an estimated 20,000 
to 26,000 in February to a total of 171,000 
in July. 


Marshall’s estimates may be right today, 
but If so he was being somewhat less than 
frank with the Senate last February. Or was 
the administration planning all along to send 
more troops to Europe than the number 
given in the February estimate, and did Mar¬ 
shall let the cat out of the bag? 

Then there was the strange case of the 
Pentagon spokesman who issued a statement 
Friday saying that, while the U. N. forces 
have halted their offensive in Korea, the Com¬ 
munists have taken advantage of the cease¬ 
fire talks to make a tremendous build-up of 
their strength. 

Friday evening the Defense Department 
announced that this statement did not re¬ 
flect official policy or views. 

But Saturday in Detroit President Truman 
said the North Koreans and Chinese Com¬ 
munists were getting a steady flow of new 
equipment from the Soviet Union for ground 
and air use and that there were heavy con¬ 
centrations of Soviet air, land, and sea forces 
along the Manchurian border and opposite 
Japan and Alaska. 

So who was telling the truth—^the original 
Pentagon spokesmen, the Defense Depart¬ 
ment which repudiated his views or the 
President, who restated what the Pentagon 
spokesman had said? 

Is It a case of the administration simply be¬ 
ing confused, do responsible officials fear that 
war with Russia Is imminent or are they 
simply trying to scare the hell out of us in 
order to get more authority from Congress to 
control the lives of American citizens? 

We note also that Manly Flelschmann, De¬ 
fense Production Administrator, said Friday 
that consumers have no reason to worry be¬ 
cause of cut-backs in the use of metals for 
civilian goods. 

’’Even with our defense production pro¬ 
gram, we will generally maintain a level of 
civilian production approximately equal to 
that of 1949, which certainly wasn’t a year 
of hardship," he said. 

If this is true, it knocks the props out from 
under the arguments of those who say we’ve 
got to have more and tougher controls. It 
supports the position of those who say the 
only powers the Government needs are credit 
controls and authority to allocate materials. 

These are some of the examples of the 
confusion, emanating from the Government 
Itself, which has produced a widespread lack 
of confidence in the TTuman administra¬ 
tion. The remedy for that unhappy situa¬ 
tion Is a new administration. 


Ambassador Cowen’s Message 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record. I include the following message 
of Ambassador Myron M. Cowen to the 
Filipino people on the occasion of the 
fifth anniversary of Philippine inde¬ 
pendence: 

Ambassador Cowen’s Message 

Our two peoples are celebrating again to¬ 
day an event of tremendous Importance in 
the history of the Philippines and of the 
United States: our national independence 
day. In both countries this day gains added 
significance with each passing year. Ameri¬ 
cans are no less proud than Filipinos that on 
July 4, 1946, the United States fulfilled Its 


promise and the Filipino people assumed the 
responsibilities of full and complete sover¬ 
eignty. On that date, the United States re¬ 
affirmed a cardinal principle of Its relations 
with all nations: that every people has the 
right to be governed in accordance with Its 
freely expressed wishes and to promote its 
national development in its own way. 

On this, the fifth anniversary of Philippine 
independence, I especially feel that both our 
nations should soberly review the obligations 
which we have undertaken with all other free 
nations of the world and renew our com¬ 
mon efforts to improve the conditions of 
security and freedom for peoples everywhere. 

Today, the Philippines and the United 
States are working together in a free part¬ 
nership in order to promote and protect the 
interests common to both. Today, brave 
Filipino soldiers with their brothers of many 
nations are fighting magnificently on the 
battlefields of Korea in order to help a sister 
nation drive out cruel blood-thirsty aggres¬ 
sors At home, the Filipino people are mak¬ 
ing earnest efforts to raise their national 
living standards and improve their general 
welfare. The United States, for Its part, rec¬ 
ognizes these endeavors and is adding Its 
resources to those of the Philippine nation 
in a joint effort to provide a better and safer 
life for the Filipino people. 

There are some unfriendly voices which are 
trying to create doubts and fears about our 
promises to cooperate with the Philippines 
and safeguard its security. These small 
voices cannot alter our purpose, deter our 
efforts, nor mar our friendship. Filipinos 
and Americans, by continuing to work to¬ 
gether in mutual confidence and respect, 
can proudly show the whole world what co¬ 
operation among free democratic nations can 
achieve. 


Down From Olympus 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. July 31.1951 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following editorial from the Trenton 
Evening Times will be of interest to the 
Members: 

Down From Olympus 

General MacArthur made a stirring and 
effective political speech before the Massa¬ 
chusetts Legislature Wednesday night. If 
the Republican National Convention were 
being held this week instead of next year, 
this is the address the delegates would cheer 
to the echo as a keynote utterance. It rang 
all of the charges with fervor and eloquence. 
It has everything demanded by the more 
conservative leaders of the Republican 
Party. 

General MacArthur again stressed the 
familiar charge, somewhat demagogic, that 
our foreign policy, or what there Is of It, 
is being "dictated from abroad.” In support, 
he cites his own experience in being relieved 
of his command for his expressed readiness 
to meet the enemy commander to discuss 
a cease-fire while an identical proposal was 
received so enthusastlcally "when made by 
the Soviet Government.’’ 

As has been his custom in his more recent 
speeches. General MacArthur broadened the 
scope of hla discussion to Include matters 
other than his own problems, military and 
foreign policies. Excessive taxation, gov- 
ernmental waste and Incompetency and the 
plight of the worker gave added political 
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overtones to his address. He said he had 
been warned that his course would "bring 
down upon my head ruthless retaliation." 
It Is doubtful if these fears are well founded. 

The General repeats his argument that we 
must "outlaw" war. What does he think 
the United States and other free nations 
have been trying to do? The Charter of 
the United Nations opens with the state¬ 
ment that the members are determined "to 
save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war,” and pledges them to “unite our 
strength to maintain International peace 
and security." However, the* General has 
testified that he has "only the barest knowl- 
edge of what has transpired in the United 
Nations" and It may be that he Is not aware 
of this purpose. 

Undoubtedly. General MacArthur has 
descended from his flve^star Olympus to the 
sweat and dirt of the political battlefields. 
He must be prepared to accept what happens 
even to the most exalted when one is In the 
forefront of the political firing line. 


Teddy (Bully Bully) Roosevelt and the 
Big Stick: In the Light of History, Per¬ 
haps Not So Bully Nor So Big 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 

OF NEW JEB8EY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, his¬ 
tory seems to slide people and events 
into perspective. 

One of my home-town papers recently 
said that were Teddy—Bully Bully— 
Roosevelt around today with his bif? 
stick, the Korean situation would be 
solved in jig time as it was in 1905 when 
Teddy awarded Korea to Japan in recog¬ 
nition for her defeat of Russia. The 
people of Korea were shut out, denied 
their own government. 

You will recall Russia moved in on 
Korea, started to develop Umber and 
mineral concessions which she black¬ 
jacked from the King of Korea. Japan 
slapped her down. The plum, Korea, 
was awarded to Japan by Teddy who, 
history tells us. acted as front man for 
the interests of the four horsemen of 
the Orient, Muraviev, of Russia. Ito, of 
Japan, Landsdowne and MacLeavey 
Brown, of Great Britain. 

We were thanked for our gallant ges¬ 
ture, in 1941, by the Japanese with the 
slaughter of our boys at Pearl Harbor. 
Had Teddy had more vision at the time 
of the 1905 settlement, provisions might 
have been made for the use of Korean 
facilities in the event hostilities again 
flared up in the Par East. Thus check¬ 
mated. Japan would not have struck at 
Pearl Harbor. 

I trust the U. N. negotiators at Kaesong 
today will keep an eye peeled on the 
future. The past aggressors in Korea- 
Russia, China, and Japan must be check¬ 
mated. The people of Korea should not 
be denied their own government. Ko¬ 
rean facilities should be provided for 
the United Nations in the event hostili¬ 
ties again flare up in the Par East. 
Such is the lesson of history. 

XCVII—App.-808 


(^aduated Leave 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 

OF TENNBSSBX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I desire to Include here a 
comparison showing savings to th? Fed¬ 
eral Government that would be affected 
by the graduated-leave plan as com¬ 
pared to the Douglas amendment. I be¬ 
lieve this comparison is worthy of the 
study of Members of the House: 
Estimated Savings From Change of Leave 
For Federal Government Employees 

The estimate of saving affected by the 
graduated-leave plan stated in the accom¬ 
panying table, totaling $190,000,000. Is based 
on an average annual salary of ^,278, or 
$12.6069, which is the over-all average of 
leave costs Indicated in the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee's report on S. 
832. On the same basis, the saving effected 


General MacArthnr’s Boston Speech 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

OF NSW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31,1951 
Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Con- 
ORESSIONAL RECORD, I Want to Call to the 
attention of all Members of Congress an 
editorial entitled “Off the Reservation," 


by the Douglas amendment Is $140. The net 
saving on this basis Is $50,000,000. 

The total saving effected by the graduat¬ 
ed-leave plan has been estimated by the 
Senate committee $178,000,000. This is 
based on an average annual salary of $2,860 
or $11 per day for employees having less 
than 2 years of service, and an average an¬ 
nual salary of $3,385. or $13.02 per day. for 
employees having 2 to 16 years of service. 

The coot of placing postal employees under 
the graduated-leave plan has been estimated 
at $13,700,000. The cost if the Douglas 
amendment v^re applied would be $24.- 
200,000. 

Additional leave for postal employees would 
reduce the saving under the graduated sys¬ 
tem from $190,000,000 to $177,000,000, and 
from $140,000,000 to $116,000,000 for the 
Douglas amendment. The not saving then 
would be $61,000,000. 

If the committee figures are used, the net 
saving for the graduated plan would be $166,- 
000,000, and $116,000,000 for the Douglas 
amendment. 

The ne* saving would be $49,000,000 even 
If the committee figures are used. 

The dally salary average of $12 6069 used 
above Is believed to be more realistic of con¬ 
ditions prevailing during the expansion for 
defense. A dally average of $11 per day for 
newcomers would be representative of nor¬ 
mal recruiting In more nearly normal times. 


Which appeared in the Trentonian. 
which serves my district, the Fourth 
Congressional District of New Jersey. 
The editorial follows: 

Off the Reservation 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur's speech at Bos¬ 
ton could hardly have been classified as an 
exclusive discourse on military matters. 
His criticism of administration leaders, his 
condemnation of “socialization and slavery." 
bis reference to the "covert manipulation 
of the civil power," his challenge of the con¬ 
cept that the military owes allegiance and 
loyalty “to those temporarily In executive 
office"—^these and other remarks credited to 


Savings represented by graduated and Douglas rider leave plans 


Length of S'crvicp 

Number of 
employees 

Days 

saved 

Total days 
saved 

Value of days 
saved over 
present sys- 
tern fat aver¬ 
age of $12 UHW 
IHsr day) 

Graduated: 





Loss than 2 years. 

713,273 

13 

0,272,549 

$116,808,098 

2 years and under lf» years. 

»78,Ktl 1 

0 

5,872,980 

74,040,147 

15 years and over_......._.... 

KW, .SW ! 

0 

0 

0 

Total saving_______..... 

1.851), t)00 


15,115, 535 

190, 038,215 

Douglas rider: 


Less tium 2 years. 

713,273 

0 

4, 279,628 

53.052.842 

2 yours imd luider 16 yeais. 

07S, 831 

0 

6,872,996 

74, 040, 273 

15 years and over. 

160,896 

G 

l,tX)I,370 

12,024, 247 

Total saving-..... 

1, K69, UOO 

6 

11,154, 0(K> 

140,617.362 

Net saving______ 




60, 32(r8^ 






Estimated cost of postal leave changes 


Length of Borvlro 

Qraduated-leave proposal 

Douglas profiosal 

R.stimated 
number of 
employees 

Days 

added 

Value of 
days 
added' 

Days 

added 

Value of 
days 
added * 

Les.s than 2 vears__ 

138, 400 

-2 
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1K9,910 
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12,738,213 

15 j ears and over.... 
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4-11 

4, 491,710 
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2,172, .559 

H'otjil . . . _ __ _ _ 
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him In Boston do not jibe well with his pre¬ 
vious assurances that he was an old soldier 
with no political axes to grind. 

The right of General MacArthur to voice 
his opinions on affairs of public interest 
should not be questioned. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
his long professional background as a great 
soldier places him in a position where his 
advice on military problems would carry far 
more weight than any ideas be might have 
on subjects with which he has been almost 
completely out of touch for almost 16 years. 

General MacArthur himself must have 
recognized this In his address before Con¬ 
gress, at which time he made It clear to 
Members of the House and Senate that he 
would not be swayed by political considera¬ 
tions In shaping his own future course of 
action 

Now It looks like he has tossed all live of 
his military stars into the political arena. 


Belt Tightening—Where? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, June 15,1951 

Mr. KEATTNQ Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the June 22 issue of the Ithaca (N. Y.) 
Journal. This editorial points out that 
while the reductions that Congress has 
been able to make in the President’s 
’’tight” budget have been substantial, 
they are nevertheless Inadequate to 
check the moimting inflation which con¬ 
fronts us. The editors conclude that 
the only practical method is the one 
which I have advanced in legislative 
form; namely, to reactivate the Hoover 
Commission to study our entire Govern¬ 
ment structure and make recommenda¬ 
tions to eliminate nonessential activities. 

The editorial from the Ithaca (N. Y.) 
Journal follows: 

Belt TTghtenino—Where? 

The Houae In considering a new tax bill 
which would bring the tax Increases voted 
within the last 12 months to more than 
$17,000,000,000, more than the cost of all 
the 48 State governments together. 

A tax Increase Is one of the steps necessary 
to offset inflation and most people are recon¬ 
ciled to Its need. 

Yet It would be more palatable and carry 
more promise of being effective as an Infla¬ 
tion check If the spending side of the ledger 
underwent equal treatment. The root of 
Inflation is Government spending. 

When everybody works 2 days a week to 
support the FHideral Government, most peo¬ 
ple expect that any further belt-tightening 
required by the Government will be matched 
by tightening the Government’s belt. 

Some tentative pulls have been made at 
the Government's belt. A combination of a 
Democratic and a Republican Senator are 
laboring diligently, if not mightily, on the 
appropriation bills as they come up. Sena¬ 
tor Fergitson. Republican. Michigan, shoots 
at the frills and Senator Douglas, Democrat, 
Dllnols, takes deadly aim at mounting civil¬ 
ian employment in Government. 

PtaiousoN says If chauffeurs were refused 
for official cars, 7,000 full-time employees 
could be released for productive Jobs. Doug¬ 


las thinks there are too many official cars 
anyway. So Ferguson knocks out the chauf¬ 
feurs and Douglas tears up the car-purchase 
orders, and both win Senate support on cut¬ 
ting appropriations bills. 

Senator Douglas argUM that the average 
Government employee works 1,050 hours a 
year, as against to 2,000 hours for an 
employee In private industry. He estimates 
that If Government hours of work equaled 
those In private Industry, the taxpayers 
would be saved $200,000,000 a year. 

Stanley High recalls In the July Reader’s 
Digest, a House committee that found one 
copy of a 50-cent magazine cost the taxpayers 
$13.89 when procurement charges were 
added. Drinking cups worth $2.45 cost 
$17.36 for administrative costs. 

This Is not belt tightening. President 
Truman describes his budget as a tight 
budget and dared Congress to find places 
foV real cuts. Congress is finding cuts and 
making them. It ahould be applauded. 

But significant reductions will not he 
made by simply paring here and there. Cuts 
of the size necessary to check Inflation re¬ 
quire deflation of Government—discontinu¬ 
ing nonessential activities that have been 
authorized In the past. 

The best way yet suggested to do this Is 
contained in a bill by Represeixtative Ken¬ 
neth Keating to reactivate the Hoover Com¬ 
mission and Instruct it to designate what 
activities can be discontinued as nonessen¬ 
tial. This is the only kind of belt tighten* 
Ing that will match the belt tightening re¬ 
quired by citizens by the tax Increases. 


Economic Prettnre Can Force End of 
OatU-Type False TiiaU 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. STEPAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial 
from the York (Nebr.) Daily News-Times 
of July 27,1951. As the protests against 
the Imprisonment of William Oatis rise 
in fervor, this editorial takes a calm 
and sensible approach to the problem 
of what course of action our Nation can 
take. 

Economic Pressure Can Force End of Oatis- 
Type Fake Trials 

how can we prevent Russia and its satel¬ 
lites from continuing to seize innocent Amer¬ 
icans on false spy charges? 

Nobody but a few irresponsible Senators 
has suggested we should use or even threaten 
force. Force may evoke more force, with 
war the end result. Destruction and the 
death of possibly mlUlons are a steep price 
to pay lor the freedom of a few men. Espe¬ 
cially as there Is evidence we can effect their 
release by other means. 

We can't be sure we shall not have war 
some day with the Communist world. But 
we are not hkely to let it commence over 
the trial of a William Oatis or a Robert Voge- 
ler on fake groimds of espionage. Or over 
the prospect of more such trials. 

A more common proposal is that we should 
sever diplomatic relations with any country 
which thus mistreats or threatens to mis¬ 
treat our citizens. Presumably no one se¬ 
riously Intends we should do this while an 
American is actually being held, since this 


action would isolate him completely from 
contact with the United States Government. 

Suppose, though, that we decided now to 
cut ties with Hungary, which held Vogeler 
but later let him go. Hungary’s diplomats 
in America would, of course, have to go 
home. We know all satellite embassies and 
legations are spy centers, so to that extent 
we would gain. 

But we would also lose a listening post in 
Hungary, where we have a sizable staff and 
can observe—one way or another—^wbat the 
Communistic are doing. The kind of Infor¬ 
mation diplomatic attaches gather Is not 
made public, but it would be risky to assume 
It Is unimportant to us. 

With western reporters behind the iron 
curtain down to a handful, we’re getting a 
scanty enough portrait of life there. Perhaps 
they would like nothing better than to have 
us shut up shop and go home, even at cost 
of one diplomatic spy headquarters. 

Like them, we have spies, too. But It’s a 
lot easier for theirs to operate In a free coun¬ 
try like America than for oxirs to get Infor¬ 
mation in a police state under strict censor¬ 
ship. They might well see themselves the 
gainers in any break-off. 

What about economic sanctions? We’ve 
already Imposed many trade restrictions. We 
can do more to strangle satellite trade with 
us, and Influence other western powers to 
follow suit 

Reports filtering out from behind the cur¬ 
tain indicate that these trade limits really 
do httrt. Despite all efforts at self-contain¬ 
ment. the Communist world needs materials 
and products the West has. The Reds suffer 
when the flow is reduced or stopped. 

Economic sanctions seem the most prom¬ 
ising field to work. Where, as with Hungary, 
we may fear further arrests of Americans, we 
can perhaps gradually tighten a clomp on 
trade with the Beds. Moving step by step 
would permit us to gage closely the effect the 
restrictlo-is we’re having, and alsc would 
leave us something In reserve. An Immediate 
blanket ban would not give us this flexibility, 
would not keep the Reds guessing as to what 
was coming next. 

This certainly does not exhaust the possl- 
bllltles. But economic measures definitely 
can strike a painful blow, and we ought to 
look to them hopefully If the need arises. 


Tniiit Deaf Ear to the Farmer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFBEBENTAT1VE6 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article by 
John C. Davis from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer for July 30, 1951: 

'Turns Deaf Ear to the Parmer—Agricul¬ 
tural Department Gives No Hexd to Grabs 

Roots Desires 

(By John C. Davis) 

Theoretically the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture Is a representative of the 
American farmer In the halls of the Govern¬ 
ment. As a representative It should mirror 
the opinion of farmers. There may have 
been a time when It did Just that but not 
now. 

Today the Department is an unadulterated 
bureauracy In which policy Is established 
by the Secretary, a lawyer who has never 
known any productive work save service In 
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the public welfare branches of the bureau* 
and a few similarly trained executives. 

Instead of consulting leaders of the major 
farm organizations, the Secretary and a half 
dozen soclalistically-mlnded associates decide 
what they think is good for the farmer and 
attempt to oram it down the collective 
throats of the folks who produce our food. 
Thus was the Brannan plan born. So was it 
foisted upon the Nation. Today a new plan, 
equally socialistic, is in the making. 

ANOTHBB THXOBY 

The new plan, as announced, will lift the 
level of production of substandard and mar¬ 
ginal farmers—at public expense and at the 
cost to farmers of controlling their own pro¬ 
duction. 

When the Department is accused of dis¬ 
regarding farmer opinion, and the charge Is 
made every day by farm leaders in and out 
of Washington, the defense is that the opin¬ 
ion cannot be learned quickly enough; that 
it is too difficult to consult all of the Na¬ 
tion’s 5,640,000 farmers; that if any action is 
to be taken, it must be done by Washington 
because American agriculture is too diverse 
and sectional ever to agree upon any single 
proposal. 

When pushed these agricultural bureau¬ 
crats claim that through the PMA, successor 
to the old AAA, they do sound grass roots 
opinion. The truth is that State, county, 
and township PMA representatives only get 
the right to vote upon a suggested policy 
formulated in Washington—and Washington 
counts the votes. 

Considering that no PMA policy, even the 
Brannan plan has ever been turned down 
by this captive membership, despite the fact 
that farmers generally do not support the 
programs, is pretty good proof that the so- 
called free elections are rigged as are those 
of Russia. 

A pretty good insight into how closely the 
Department represents the farmers is dis¬ 
closed by the results of a poll recently com¬ 
pleted here In Ohio by the State Farm Bu¬ 
reau. The Farm Bureau polled its member¬ 
ship, by mail, on a number of current ques¬ 
tions, all of which have the support of the 
Department. 

PRICES AND WAGES 

The first question in the poll dealt with 
a continuance of price and wage controls. 
The farmers voted 78 percent against con¬ 
tinuing either. The second had to do with 
the Brannan proposal of letting food prices 
seek a supply and demand level in the mar¬ 
ket and then paying the farmer from the 
Federal Treasury any difference between this 
level and his cost of production. The farm¬ 
ers voted 94 percent against this method of 
subsidizing consumers and controlling farm 
production. 

In the field of parity guaranties, the 
farmers voted 97 percent for full parity if 
there is any control, but they arc against 
control. They wanted a fluctuating parity 
level and not the rigid support level advo¬ 
cated by the Department. The votes on the 
latter two Issues were 83 percent for fluctu¬ 
ating parity levels and 87 percent against a 
fixed, marketing season control. 

As a means of controlling Inflation, the 
farmers favored more credit controls, by 68 
percent; more production by 91 percent; and 
turned down higher Income taxes by 87 
percent, although most of them indicated 
they would favor tax increases If Govern¬ 
ment would cut down spending. 

A preliminary report reflecting the results 
of this poll was submitted to the Agricul¬ 
tural Department and Secretary Brannan 
more than 2 months ago. Did the Depart¬ 
ment change its policy? It did not. It 
went right ahead with its soclaUstlc goose- 
killing and to heU with what the farmer 
thinks. 


Tax on Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK FELLOT/S 

OF MAXNK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday, Judy 31,1951 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Bangor (Maine) Daily News 
of Wednesday, July 25, 1951, entitled 
“Tax on Education”: 

Tax on Education 

While Congress plays around with a re¬ 
vision of the income-tax law which, if pres¬ 
ent barometric readings prevail, will mean 
an Inequitable 12 -percent increase across 
the board, its Members could do worse than 
give serious attention to the rock bottom 
of inequities established by their prede¬ 
cessors. 

We have heard argument that the in¬ 
come tax is bad because it hits those hard¬ 
est who can least afford it. 

We have heard arguments that the sales 
tax is bad because it hits those hardest who 
can least afford it. 

We have heard arguments that any tax 
is bad because it hits those hardest who 
can least afford it. 

And so it goes. We will not go Into de¬ 
tailed arguments here on the relative merits 
of any of the contentions. But under the 
income-tax law there exists a penalty which 
Congress. In its right mind, could never 
have intended. It works great hardship on 
the taxpayer and profits the Government 
less than peanuts. 

The victim is the average student strug¬ 
gling to gain a degree in an American col¬ 
lege or university which must, because of 
deflated Incomes, increase its tuition year 
by year and Jack up other fees in keeping 
with mid-twentieth-century prices 

Economists tell us that 84 percent of the 
national Income is concentrated In the 
hands of those earning $5,000 or less. It 
then follows that from this great preponder¬ 
ance comes a majority of our college stu¬ 
dents. This is axiomatic inasmuch as there 
are vastly mure earning $5,000 or less than 
there are earning more. 

As a result, the student from this income 
bracket cannot possibly tap the family for 
the $1,600 minimum necessary for a year’s 
study and leave the folks back home sol¬ 
vent. If he Is lucky enough to pick up a 
few hundred dollars in scholarship aid. he 
is still several hundred dollars short. 

Hence there are two courses open. 

He must and does bank every cent possible 
from his summer earnings. But he cannot 
exceed $500, otherwise the family will lose 
more than It will gain. The breadwinner 
will lose him as an exemption. But even 
with this $500 limit he is still far short of the 
minimum. 

With his board he might make it. In 
such anticipation he gets a job waiting on 
table In the college commons—or whatever 
name the particular college calls it. In re¬ 
turn for this work the college, under the 
old barter system, gives him his board. 
There is no exchange of money. 

Of course, on the $600 summer earnings 
his employer deducted the withholding tax 
and turned it in to the collector of internal 
revenue. Being under $600. the entire levy 
would normally be returnable after the first 
of the year. 

But that’s where Two-Oun Sam, formerly 
and affectionately known as Uncle Sam, 
comes into the picture, and for keeps. Here's 


a guy, Bam figures, who by dint of his own 
labors and Initiative is getting so he can see 
his way out of the woods. That doesn’t fit 
into the modern scheme of things. Such 
Independence was good for the Nation’s 
youth 20 or more years ago. Indeed, it was 
worthy of commendation. But that was 20 
years ago. 

So Sam hauls out one of his guns, holds 
It to the head of the teen-ager, makes him 
place a fair and reasonable worth on the 
board (it averages about $20 a week) and 
cuts himself In on it by way of tax. It 
isn’t so bad the first year, although his family 
stands to lose him as a dependent. Then, 
the final tax Is on about $140 (his earnings of 
$600, plus $240 for the 12 weeks board up to 
January 31, minus a $100 personal exemp¬ 
tion). 

But the second year really shows up Two- 
Gun’s racket. Then, with the $500 a con¬ 
stant figure, board earnings for the winter 
and spring terms combined with the 12 
weeks of the following fall, will amount to 
$720. So, of the total earnings of $1,220, $620 
will be taxable—$85 under current rates. 

Considering the fact that the $1,220 was 
still some $380 short, isn’t this rubbing it in 
a bit too much? Some colleges could find 
the difference In scholarship aid, but a ma¬ 
jority just do not have that kind of folding 
money to dish out to every needy student— 
and needy students are now In the majority. 

In enacting the income-tax law, did Con¬ 
gress ever Intend to penalize Initiative in a 
teen-age youngster? Did they Intend to tax 
education? 

If not. cannot this phase of the law very 
properly come in for attention by the re¬ 
visionists? 


How Muck Longer Can America Sunrive 
a Policy of Deceit, Retreat, and De¬ 
feat? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DONALD W. NICHOLSON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following address 
of Hon. Joseph V7. Martin, Jr., Republi¬ 
can leader of the House, at the annual 
clambake of the Plymouth County, 
Mass., Republican Club on Sunday, July 
29,1951. The address was broadcast and 
televi:.ed by the National Broadcasting 
Co.: 

These are momentous days for America. 
We have reached a point where there is 
growing fear that this great Nation may 
not survive as a land of free people. We 
are threatened with many perils, both at 
home and abroad. 

The great needs in America today are 
hope, confidence, and spiritual security. We 
have surrounded ourselves with the great¬ 
est collection of material comforts ever 
achieved by man, but our souls are not at 
peace. A feeling of uneasiness pervades our 
everyday lives. No one knows what tomor¬ 
row will bring. 

We are gathered here at Plymouth Rock 
determined to rededicate ourselves to the 
courage It symbolizes. This venerated Rock 
Is a token of the determination and strength 
of the founding fathers who made this land 
of ours possible. They had the fortitude 
necessary to meet their problems foursquare. 
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We today muat do no less, or we will fall 
where they eucoeeaed. 

Let 118 face the facts. In the comfort of 
our material blesalngs, let us conaider our 
problems, both foreign and domestic. 

In the realm of world affairs we are threat¬ 
ened with Communist domination from 
abroad. 

In the realm of domestic affairs we are 
threatened with socialist domination from 
within. 

The American people are burdened deep 
In their souls by fear—fear that If our free¬ 
doms are not destroyed from without, they 
most certainly will be from within. 

The truth Is that we are cursed with a 
“milquetoast” Government operating under 
“mUquetoast” policies. Fear has become a 
national policy. 

Every time a breeze wafts from the Krem¬ 
lin our '•milquetoast" leaders in Washing¬ 
ton tremble anew. Seehing a peace that Is 
impossible to obtain because of their own 
blunders, they advocate appeasement and 
more appeasement. While they tppease the 
Soviet Union grows stronger In armaments 
and in prestige. 

Where in 1946 the awful yoke of commu¬ 
nism embraced only 180,000,000 people, today 
It strangles 800,000,000 people—Just six short 
years later. 

What a picture. What a future. Contrast 
this picture of today with our position of 
6 years ago, when we were the mightiest 
nation of all time. 

Can any man—can any party—entrusted 
with power during this decline of American 
fortunes say this administration has been 
successful? 

At home we find ourselves gripped by run¬ 
away inflation, high cost of living, and unbe¬ 
lievable taxes. A government already vested 
with more authority then It should have 
keeps asking for more and more power over 
the everyday lives of every single American. 
Spending Is heaped upon spending and tax 
Is heaped upon tax to cover up blunder upon 
blunder and failure upon failure. 

Colossal sums are spent on armament, and 
yet we are told that we are defenseless. A 
General Vandenberg Is forced to testify, after 
an Investment of billions upon billions, that 
we have only a “shoestring air force.** 

After Investment of billions upon billions 
In all kinds of socialistic schemes, we are 
told by the President of the United States 
that our economy will collapse unless drastic 
controls are Imposed. 

After the American people have been 
milked of billions upon billions in taxes, 
the President tells us that we are beaded 
for disaster unless more billions upon billions 
of taxes are imposed. 

Can any man—can any party—entrusted 
with power while we have reached this state 
of affairs say that the administration has 
been successful? 

Let me go on. Suppose that you owned a 
grocery store that 6 years ago was the best 
store and made the most money of any In 
your community. And suppose that today 
you found the store broke and laced with 
an uncertain future. 

Would you i»ay that the management re¬ 
sponsible lor such a change In the fortunes 
of this grocery store was successful? Of 
course you wouldn’t. 

And If you owned stock In that grocery 
store, you’d know what to do—ffre the man¬ 
agement. 

Let me tell you this; The 160,000,000 stock¬ 
holders in America weren't all born yester- 
aay. They’re going to Are the management 
h 1962, and make no mistake about It, 

From coast to coast the people of America 
tre looking to the Eepubllcan Party for de- 
iverance. Our task has been assigned us. 
every one of ue must bend every effort to 
ustlfy the faith that Is being placed In us. 
t Is up to us to moke the Republican Party 
he dynamic vehicle It should be for the 
andsllde victory that Is only a year away. 


Tee; we have a rede, and we have a message. 
It Is a thrilling message—thrilling because It 
promises that the generations to come shall 
walk free and unfettered by the chains of 
communism and socialism. 

Our message la simple: Be strong. Be cou¬ 
rageous. And fear only Ood. 

The Republican Party Is going to restore to 
the English language a word which has all 
but been forgotten. That word Is “oppor¬ 
tunity.” Opportunity to choose your own 
way of life; opportunity to improve your eco¬ 
nomic status. Fear la the greatest enemy 
opportunity has ever known. Strength Is 
essential to freedom. 

Our forefathers and their sons and daugh¬ 
ters did not zxxlgrate to Anaerlea because 
America offered fear, but because America 
offered opportunity. 

Here in America a machinist could rise 
to head a great Industry, Here In America 
an Itinerant peddler could some day own a 
giant department store. Here in America 
a rail splitter could become a great states¬ 
man, and yes, here In America a Missouri 
farm boy could become President. 

The Old Worlds might have their dynasties, 
their dictatorships, their defeatists philoso¬ 
phies of nazism, fascism, communism, and 
socialism, but in America a man held his 
head up and walked free—fearing no one. 

I say to you that It Is time to abolish 
Milquetoast government and to fire the bun¬ 
glers, the defeatists, and the appeasers who 
are running It. 

Imagine our plight In Korea today. What 
kind of leadership have we anyway? 

We sacrificed ISO.OIK) casualties In a tread¬ 
mill war. and then what do we do? We ask 
for a truce while our Milquetoast leaders 
attempt to tell the American people and the 
world that we will have achieved a victory 
by ending up exactly where we started. 

Maybe some people In the world can be 
sold such a phony bill of goods, but never 
the American people. 

How much longer can America survive a 
policy of deceit, retreat, and defeat? 

No wonder the American people have 
risen almost unanimously in their acclaim 
of that great soldier-statesman, that mag¬ 
nificent man of courage, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

MacArthur wanted peace, but he wanted 
peace on ovir terms, not those of the Chinese 
Communists. MacArthur wanted a peace 
that would stick, a peace that would raise 
the prestige of America to a new high In the 
eyes of the world. 

Can a single person within the range of 
my voice declare that such a peace is In 
prospect today? The answer Is no—a hun¬ 
dred times no. 

The humiliations suffered by our nego¬ 
tiators In Korea are only symbolic of the 
humiliations that America is suffering the 
world over because we have no leadership In 
Washington today. Never was the need for 
strength and courage and moral fiber so 
great; never have we had so little when so 
much was needed 

For 18 long years, our Government In Wash¬ 
ington has operated on the theory that give¬ 
away programs will solve anything. The so¬ 
lution for every ailment, be It domestic or 
international, is to spend more money, to 
offer more booty, to spread the loot, In the 
mad whirlwind of spending schemes and 
give-away programs, our master planners 
have professed surprise that inflation has 
accompanied their blue-sky operations. 
Prom the beginning, these planners have bad 
only one plan, and it called for spending the 
American people into the strait-jacket of 
socialism. 

It takes no public accountant or college- 
trained economist to know that the less an 
Individual keeps of what he earns, the less 
he has to spend and the less he is self-reliant. 
Any housewife can tell you that. 

Yet. we only have to take a look at our 
financial picture today to realise that the 


Federal Government Is spending and taxing 
us Into socialism. 

Let me give you some figures. 

Ten years ago the cost of government— 
Federal, state, and local—took approximately 
14 percent of all our income. 

When the war ended in 1945, taxation was 
taking 27 percent of all our income. 

This year the best available figures Indi¬ 
cate that taxation wlU take approximately 
29 percent of all our Income. 

And next year, on the basis of the ad¬ 
ministration tax bill which was recently 
passed by the House, over the opposition of 
myself and an overwhelming majority of my 
Bepubllcan colleagues, taxes will take 31 
percent of all our income. 

The proposition Is as simple as It Is evil. 
When Government separates a citizen from 
one-third of his income, the citizen .s no 
longer free and Independent. He must look 
to Government for help, because Government 
has one-third of all he makes. He, along 
with 160.000.000 other Americans, has be¬ 
come exactly what the Socialists want—an 
incipient ward of the state. 

Just as 14 percent became 29 percent, 
and 39 percent will become 31 percent, the 
31 percent will soon become 35 percent, then 
40 percent as it la in Socialist Britain today, 
then 60 percent, then 60 percent as It Is In 
Communist Russia today. The Socialists 
will have their socialism, but Americans will 
have lost their freedom completely. Gov¬ 
ernment, which should be the servant of the 
people, will become the master. 

Yes, the Republican Party has Its lob cut 

out for it. 

The only way we are going to stop this 
endless Inflation and this ever-growing pat¬ 
tern of controls is to stop this Government 
spending. And the way to stop Government 
spending is to stop excessive taxation and 
stop borrowing. 

What this admiolstratlon wants is uncon¬ 
trolled Government and a controlled people. 
What the Republican Party is going to give 
America is a free people and a controlled 
Government. 

We think it is about time somebody 
slapped a few controls on Government and 
took a few off the American people. 

The task ahead of us is not an easy one. 
We must meet the Issues head-on, and we 
must rally to our side those who are con¬ 
vinced that America must be kept strong. 

In what we do, let strength, integrity, 
confidence, and courage be our watchwords. 

The future for America Is unlimited Our 
resources and our resourcefulness are un¬ 
matched, If we use both to the best advan¬ 
tage. 

What we need are new pioneers, men of 
vision, men of character, who can look across 
the horizon and see the wonders of the new 
atomic age unfolding. Above all else, we 
must regain and revitalize the moral prin¬ 
ciples which have made our country great. 

Courage must be our badge, and faith— 
faith In the essential dignity of man and 
faith in God—must guide us. We can and 
will triumph. 


Porter on Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CUFF CLEVENGER 

or onto 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Jtdy 31,19S1 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxcoro. I Include the following article 
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by Philip W. Porter from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer for July 30» 1931: 

Porter oir Contbols—Neatest Legislative 

Compromise or the Year Shapes Ur as an 

Incredible Law 

(By Philip W. Porter) 

Congress has achieved the incredible and 
impossible in its final draft of the renewed 
controls bill. It has put a little to satisfy 
everybody, yet completely satisfies nobody; 
It pretends to block further Inflation, yet 
opens the door a few inches for more infla¬ 
tion. It was the neatest legislative compro¬ 
mise of the year; and a lousy law. 

The net result Is that for the next 11 
months we're going to have a situation like 
we had In the last stages of prohibition—a 
law on the books for the legislators to point 
to, scads of enforcement Jobs for politicians 
to pass out, and ample liquor (bootleg). 

The majority of Congressmen knew all 
along that they were going to pass a weak 
renewal of controls. Some cynics figured 
they had to have a phony law on the books 
on the off chance that there might be some 
more inflation next year and they wouldn’t 
be blamed. Some actually don’t know 
enough economics to understand that re¬ 
tail price controls don’t and can’t regulate 
prices and never have since the dawn of 
history. Some wanted Just what they finally 
produced—a law which waters down the 
previous controls, yet keeps the horde of 
OPS Jobholders on the payroll doing the 
equivalent of cutting out paper dolls—cre¬ 
ating their own confusion, then trying to 
explain it, with no effect whatever on prices. 

STBAXOKT OFF THE COB 

And the next time the bleeding hearts 
and self-appointed friends of the people be¬ 
gin the old moan about lobbying by special 
interests, someone ought to sock them in the 
face with the finest example of persistent 
lobbying In a long time—by the bureau¬ 
crats themselves, Mike OlSalle, Eric Johnston, 
et al. They were at it night and day, full 
of scares, "bunk,” and exaggeration. 

Maybe I’m a little dumb in such matters, 
but I can’t swallow the theory that when 
Government officials lobby It’s O, K.—even 
holy, but when representatives of business, 
the professions, labor, etc., lobby It’s evil. 
Who Cloaked these officials In their right¬ 
eousness and gave thorn the right to claim 
they alone speak the truth? They’re Just 
ordinary blokes who put on their pants one 
leg at a time. 

And as for the figures they quoted about 
the alleged dn.ngers ahead, those were for 
the birds. ’They got them from their own 
offices, and judging from the bungling per¬ 
formance of these offices in other matters 
the figures were straight off the cob. 

There was also considerable bunk In some 
newspapers that supported the controls bill, 
which tried to make it appear that anyone 
who opposed the extension was an enemy 
of the consumer. 

They chose to Ignore the main political 
purpose (not the ostensible one) of the act, 
which is to perpetuate thousands of newly 
appointed bureaucrats in office. 1 was 
amused when one of the newspaper chains 
which supported the extension of OPS, care¬ 
fully skipping this matter of jobs, came out 
with a ringing plea to abolish further ECA 
foreign aid on the ground that It is now 
Just something to perpetuate Jobs. Sure it 
is: so is OPS. 

Meanwhile, the big laugh is that whole¬ 
sale prices are stm going down, inventories 
are still piling up and a small recession is 
under way. Consumers are smarter than 
politicians. They've produced their own 
price control—they Just quit buying and 
prices began to waver, then fall. 

That’s the oifty way It can ever happen. 
A quirk look through Just one issue of a 
reel lit budlnese paper reveals the following 


items, each indicating high production or a 
drop In prices: 

Average wholooole prices dropped for the 
eighth straight week. The Oow-Jones index 
of commodity futures and spot commodities 
continues down like a ski slide. Sugar ship¬ 
ments ore only half the rate of 1949. 

STOCKS ARE inOHXR 

Leather makers have bought some hides 
for as much as 10 percent under celling prices. 
Raw cotton hos come down from 46 cents a 
pound to 39 cents in 3 weeks; fiber for 
October delivery sells for 35 cents. Gasoline 
stocks In mid-July are 11 percent higher than 
in 1950. Turpentine has slid from 02 cents 
a gallon to 66 cents. Stocks of frozen vege¬ 
tables are 23 percent higher than a year ago. 

Mohawk Carpet Co. killed a 15-percent price 
boost of last winter and is back to Occember 
1950, prices. Cotton, rayon and wool cloth 
has slipped In price. Shortening oils are 
down. The soybean crop is up. 

Last week a combination TV-radlo-phono- 
graph was advertised for 0190. Busineos is 
worsening all over. Even the trained seal 
Government economists, whose stock in 
trade Is predicting inflation, are now hedg¬ 
ing. Keep your eye on it. 


Speaking of Dangers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE L.HAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 3i, 1951 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including an editorial from the Wash¬ 
ington Post of July 28,195X: 

Speaking or Dangers 

In warning of many dangers in bis speech 
before the Massachusetts Legislature Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur came out fox a proposition 
that every democratic people recognizes as 
being fraught with perU. The principle that 
he condemned was "that members of our 
Armed Forces owe primary allegiance and 
loyalty to those who temporarily exercise the 
authority of the executive branch of Govern¬ 
ment." What he advocated was that the 
Armed Forces owe their allegiance "to the 
country and its Constitution which they are 
sworn to derend.” While General Mac¬ 
Arthur said he had never questioned the 
authority of the President to relieve him 
from his far eastern command, this comes 
close to saying that the President should not 
have final control over the military. 

Of course, the soldier owes his primary 
allegiance to the country. But how is that 
allegiance to be manifested? He can serve 
his country only by strict and full com¬ 
pliance with the orders of the Commander 
in Chief, The military is responsible to 
the Commander in Chief and the Com¬ 
mander in Chief is responsible to the people. 
That is the essence of a democratic system 
of defense. Take the Commander In Chief 
out of the equation and we should have 
chaos or military dictatorship such as that 
which existed in Japan before the Second 
World War. There la no more basic princi¬ 
ple in the American system than that the 
military shall be subordinate to civilian 
command. To throw down that principle 
while decrying the dangers that beset our 
clvUlzatlon certainly does no credit to Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur's sense of proportion. 

Considering his high praise for truthful 
speaking, General MacArthur also discussed 
the reasons for his dismissal with astound¬ 


ing looseness. He assumed that be was fired 
for pointing out the strategic relation of 
Formosa to American defense, for offering 
to discuss a cease-fire with the enemy, and 
for answering congressman Martin's ques¬ 
tions, Actually, as the Senate hearings made 
clear, he was relieved of his command be¬ 
cause the President came to feel that the 
general could not be trusted to carry out 
the policies to which the United Nations 
and the United States were committed. 

Especially disingenuous was General Mao- 
Arthur’g claim that the administration re¬ 
jected his cease-fire plan and then enthu- 
slaotlcally received "the identical proposal 
when made by the Soviet Government." 
The MacArthur gesture was frowned upon 
because It cut across similar efforts that 
were being made at a higher level. The con- 
fusion resulting from his failure to consult 
his superiors on so important a matter sim¬ 
ply has nothing to do with the fact that 
cease-fire negotiations were later under¬ 
taken with full agreement of the State De¬ 
partment and the United Nations. On the 
whole General MacArthur's speech was the 
sort of partisan ranting that one expects 
from some candidates for elective office. If 
he Is to continue this sort of speech-making, 
he ought to be in mufti and not in uni¬ 
form. 


Too Dumb To UndertU&d 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REFRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include an editorial from the Ne- 
llgh (Nebr.) Leader of July 25, 1951. 
There is no doubt that it points an accu¬ 
rate finger at the anomaly In the present 
administration, which pleads for econ¬ 
omy—^for everyone else. 

The editorial follows: 

Too Dumb To Understand 

In a series of statements and speeches since 
the outbreak of the police action in Korea, 
President TVuman has told us what we must 
all do working together to avert the danger 
of inflation during this crucial time when 
defense production must have first call on 
our economic resources. 

He told consumers to buy only what they 
need. He told businessmen to cut down 
and hold down inventories, to increase the 
efficiency of their operations as much as pos¬ 
sible. and to conserve manpower. He asked 
everyone to work harder and longer and to 
forget about Increased wages or profits. 

The President said his proposals call for 
patriotism and self restraint, and added, "If 
we all work together as a team. If everyone 
does his part, we can beat inflation, we can 
secure the defenses of this Nation and keep 
down the cost for the average family." 

No one can quarrel with the President's 
suggestions, but it seems to me that he, as 
the head of the executive branch of our Gov¬ 
ernment, should see to it that every depart¬ 
ment, bureau, and agency of the Government 
puts his suggestions Into effect. It seems to 
me further that since he is Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces that he should 
also insist that the Department of Defense 
follow bis recommendations. Bo let’s look 
at the record. 

All departments, bureaus, and agencies of 
the executive branch of our Federal Govern¬ 
ment are spending more money today than a 
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ear ago and almost without excaption have 
nore people on their payrolls than they had 
;hen the shooting started in Korea. Some 
t these nondetenae departments spent more 
han 1.400 times as much in 1950 as they 
pent in 1940. 

Dtirlng the pest year an average of 6.07S 
lew employees per week were added to the 
'federal pay roll in the executive branch oi 
)ur Ctovernment. It costs you and me and 
he other taxpayers 98.300,000.000 per year to 
lay the salaries of these btireaucrats. 

Does this Indicate that the President is 
oHovring the advice be gave the American 
>eople on combating inflation, on conserving 
manpower, on Increasing efficiency, on work- 
ng harder and working longer hours? Or Is 
t a case of “You do as I say, not as I do”? 

Is it a continuing application of the Hop- 
flns formula, “The people are too dumb to 
mderstand, anyway, so we'll tax and tax, 
>pend and spend, elect and elect"? 

The Department of Defense doesn't seem 
io have taken the President's advice very 
leriously. Here are a few examples which 
srlll show why I make that statement. 

Since the start of the Korean campaign, 
Rdth less than 2,000,000 men under arms, 
ihe Army has purchased 68,000,000 can 
ipeners. 

During the 6 months ended March 31, 
1961, the Quartermaster Corps bought 
.917,000 pounds of black pepper. Maybe 
his is a new weapon which is used by sneak- 
ng up on the Reds and throwing it in their 
•yes. 

The Army set up requirements of 4,636,000 
veb belts for 1951. This is approximately 
,hree belts per man although only one belt 
8 Issued per man per year. 

On combat boots the Army requirements 
'or 1951 was set at 11,753.000 pairs, of which 
t expected to use 4.800.000 pairs during the 
^ear. 

Last January while the quartermaster was 
suying 6.000,000 pounds of oleomargarine 
It 36 cents per pound, the Department of 
\grlculture was selling 6,600,000 pounds of 
urplus butter to Italy at 15 cents per 
)ouiid. 

What effect did this large scale “scare" 
juylng have on prices? Since June 1950 the 
'•'■Ice of Army blankets has risen from 97.82 
u $10 each. Combat boots went up from 
'6 03 to $11.63 per pair. Army mattresses 
lum 97.83 to $13.52 each, and so on and on 
hroughout a list longer than your arm. 


Another Star—It It Lt. Gan. Lawit A. 

Pick Now 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr, LARCADE. Mr. Speaker. I call to 
>he attention of my colleagues and the 
iountry a well-deserved honor which was 
ionferred upon the distinguished Chief 
)f the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Irmy, Gen, Lewis A. Pick. On yester- 
!ay. after confirmation by the Senate 
if the United States, General Pick was 
iwarded an additional star indicating 
hat he had been elevated to the high 
ank of lieutenant general in the Army 
if the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me great pleasure 
0 Join with the other friends and asso- 
iates of General Pick in extending our 
ongratulations upon this signal honor, 


earned and due a great soldier, engineer, 
statesman, and patriotic American. 

Mr. Speaker, only a few weeks ago it 
was my privilege to make an address on 
the fioor of the House calling to the at¬ 
tention of my colleagues the magnificent 
accomplishments of General Pick in his 
career In the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army, and even since that 
short time another chapter has been 
written in the life of General Pick. 

Without warning the skies opened In 
the Kansas River and Missouri River 
Valleys and over-night mountains of 
floodwaters were sweeping the valleys, 
countryside, and cities of one of the 
richest sections of the United States, 
topping the levees of the rivers and de¬ 
stroying lives and property in one of 
the greatest floods in the history of that 
section of the United States. 

To add to the devastation caused by 
the terrible flood, the horror and terror 
of fires caused by the exploding oil in 
the refineries and tanks and cars and 
other storage places in the area. 

It is not necessary for me to recount 
this terrible tragedy for it is all too well 
known. 

Who was the first on the scene with 
the President of the United States? 

Gen. Lewis A. Pick, the Chief of the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army. Under the experienced super¬ 
vision of General Pick rescue work was 
immediately begun and the fight of sav¬ 
ing the cities and country from complete 
destruction was under way. 

The part taken in this great flood by 
General Pick again demonstrates his 
great ability, leadership, and devotion to 
the cause that he has given as his life’s 
work. General Pick says that if we had 
appropriated $300,000,000 to protect the 
area flooded it would have saved over a 
hundred lives and $1,000,000,000. 

No extra star can shine more brightly, 
nor be more deserved than on the shoul¬ 
der of Gen. Lewis A. Pick. 


Serious Charges Contained in Represen¬ 
tations of High Chiefs- of American 
Samoa to Congress — Investigation 
Should Be Undertaken To Determine 
Truth of Allegationi 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELXGATX XROM HAWAU 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
close to 350 natives of Samoa, represent¬ 
ing themselves as high chiefs, orators, 
and duly representatives of American 
Samoa, on May 2,1951, addressed to the 
President of the United States, the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Secretary of the 
Navy representations commending the 
service of Fred I. Simon as attorney 
general of Samoa and containing 
charges involving the administration of 
Samoa that I believe should be brought 


to the attention of the Members of Con¬ 
gress. The envelope containing the pro¬ 
test came from High Chief TUitele and 
orators of American Samoa. 

I ask, therefore, unanimous consent 
that a copy of this document that has 
been brought to my attention be incor¬ 
porated In the CONCRissiONAL Rbcoro at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The administration of American 
Samoa passed from the Department of 
the Navy to the Department of the In¬ 
terior and to civil authority on July 1, 
1951. A few months prior to this trans¬ 
fer the administration was placed in the 
hands of civilians by the Department of 
the Navy. 

Although changes of this kind are 
often accompanied by disturbances of 
one character or another and a certain 
amount of uneasiness and disappoint¬ 
ment, the allegations to which this large 
group of Samoans have affixed their sig¬ 
natures are so serious that they demand 
in my opinion, the Immediate attention 
of the committees of Congress charged 
with the responsibility of legislation In¬ 
volving the government of American 
Samoa. 

Action by Congress to provide an or¬ 
ganic act for Samoa is long overdue. 
The organic law for the government of 
Guam by civilian authorities has been 
enacted and Is now operating with a 
reasonable degree of success. The ad¬ 
ministration of Samoa should not be al¬ 
lowed to continue any longer than Is 
absolutely necessary without the enact¬ 
ment of organic law for Samoa. 

I bring this protest to the attention 
of Members of the House because the 
Samoans are without any direct repre¬ 
sentation in Congress and because I 
have among the residents of Hawaii, 
whom I represent, some 2,000 Samoans 
who feel a very deep concern about 
the welfare of their native land. I feel 
it is my duty to them, as well as to their 
relatives In Samoa, to ask that the ap¬ 
propriate committees of Congress un¬ 
dertake immediately an investigation of 
these charges and consideration of the 
question of providing organic law for 
Samoa. 

I am not informed of the basis of the 
allegations contained in the representa¬ 
tions of the Samoan chiefs and am un¬ 
able to say whether or not they are true, 
but I do know that they are supported 
by a group of men of sufficient number 
and Importance to demand that they 
receive the most careful attention. 

The document of the Samoan chiefs 
is as follows: 

Amxrican Samoa, May 2,1951. 
From; High chiefs, orators, and duly repre¬ 
sentatives of American Samoa. 

To; The President of the United States, Con¬ 
gress of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of the Navy. 
Subject: Commendation and petition for the 
Honorable Fred I. Simon, attorney gen¬ 
eral of American Samoa. 

1. We, the undersigned, whose names ap¬ 
pear below, are the highest ranking chiefs, 
leaders, and heads of various families here¬ 
with, extending and conveying the following 
commendation for our graat first civilian 
attorney gwieral, the Hcmorable Fred I. 
Simon, and also request permanently the 
continuance of bis service here In American 
Samoa. 
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2. We wish you to know that we have 
conferred the greatest honor within our 
power to a Palagi (white man), the Hon¬ 
orable nred I. Simon, the first civilian at¬ 
torney general of American Samoa. He has 
succeeded to the title formerly held by A. F, 
Judd Lalolfl, the title of “Warrior Hero Who 
Conquered the Port.” 

3. Our reason is that he, and he alone, has 
acted the words from your mouth at the 
Governor's inaugural speech here on Feb¬ 
ruary 23, 1051. Also, he, and he alone, has 
acted the words from the mouth of the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior In the same speech. 
Perhaps our skins are brown, but we Poly¬ 
nesians are proud of our brown skins and 
ancient culture and customs. The Honor¬ 
able Fred I. Simon has only seen our white 
hearts, and broken bread with us and called 
us friend and brother and son. Not so His 
Excellency, Governor Phelps Phelps, who 
keeps his fence in his Palagi American Club, 

4. We now have been Informed that dis¬ 
honest and evil tricksters have prevailed 
upon the Secretary of the Navy to recall this 
first honest and upright American Govern¬ 
ment official. Why? Is it because he has 
rid the Samoan people of a dirty moral 
leper, • • • who has poisoned our young 
Samoan boys? Why? Is it because he 
proved that • * • is blinded in the bush 
with criminals? Why? Is It because he 
brought courage and peace to our Samoan 
people? We cannot find out why, but we 
place our high hopes upon you, and we 
humbly beseech you to help us find our why. 

6. To better acquaint Your Excellency and 
people interested In the affairs of American 
Samoa, pertinent Information needful to a 
full understanding of the situation herewith 
submitted. If we fall to make ourselves 
clear, investigation Is solicited it it deems 
proper and convenient to Your Excellency, 
and also the Congress of the United States. 
You arc our altar of hope and confidence, 
and we pray to you. 

6 The operation of the new beginning of 
our government Is In a bad state when wrong 
legislation or move Is attempted not because 
of right but because of pressure, and when 
criminal influence counts more than right¬ 
eousness. The very step we feared of Is now 
taken without consulting us, because, we are 
the people to make happy or desolate In such 
government as so concerned. Any Immedi¬ 
ate change without consulting the Samoan 
people would only put them In awe and 
amazement. We fear that wrong advice 
would only function unsound and unhealthy 
government. We do not expect to take the 
wrong direction and reach the right goal. In 
the light of the circumstances, we feel that 
communistic policy is on the way and would 
only load us to our doom. We should have 
peace not terror. We have warned His Ex¬ 
cellency. Governor Phelps, on his official 
malaga to us April 24.1961, but he heeds not. 

7. In the meeting of Samoan district gov¬ 
ernors and county chiefs. Government offi¬ 
cials, leaders of the Islands, and the attorney 
general on April 11. 1961, certain questions 
were brought forward and were discussed in 
the Fono. Before the closing of the Fono, 
a secret ballot was taken, and each member 
cast his vote willingly. 

8. On the night of the followlsig day, April 
12,1051, two Samoan chiefs as the governor’s 
alter-ego were sent around on Naval Officer 
Bewick’s car (I. G. No. 2) driven by a Pita 
In a sailor’s full uniform hunting the two 
district governors, Letull and Leflti at the 
dead of night and threatening them of losing 
their positions unless certain documents 
signed to nullify all resolutions passed and 
adopted by the Fono on the previous day. 
Furthermore, several attempts were made by 
the governor to confiscate the cards on which 
our vote was recorded. Why? Will the 
organic act bring us more gangsters or less? 
In such mistreatment lor Samoans only, or 


do palagls (white men) get the same Stalin 
Gestapo medicines? 

9. We who have hope and fought for the 
Interior Department looked forward to this 
transfer with hope and keen interest and 
alertness to avert any obstacles that might 
hinder the progress of our Government. We 
have also noticed that Governor Phelps and 
Attorney General Fred I. Simon were of one 
body and spirit when first arrived In Samoa, 
the spirit of good cooperation. Now, unfor¬ 
tunately, these ties of that fine spirit Is now 
broken. Why? We feel our governor takes 
heed of the advice from bad tricky Navy per¬ 
sonnel and Ignore that of his legal adviser, 
the attorney general. We fear the Biblical 
phrase might come to pass. “A house that is 
divided amongst Itself shall not stand.” 

10. The promise by the Interior Secretary 
for an appointment of Chief Justice Arthur 
A. Morrow to continue his service with the 
civilian government Is completely contrary’ 
to the wish of the Fono of American Somoa. 
The understanding of the Fono Is, the com¬ 
mittee appointed shall prepare only com¬ 
mendations but not requesting the continu¬ 
ance of their services. So. whoever changed 
the resolution Is responsible for the fooling 
of Washington and betrayal of his people. 
We want Justice, and we demand It. The 
wish of the Samoan people must be carried 
out, not the wish of one man. our two-toned, 
cunning M. T. Tualsosopo, speaker of the 
house. 

11. Our Flag Day celebration was canceled 
and superseded due to the advice of the last 
naval governor which act was only disparag¬ 
ing the prestige of the first civilian governor. 
Why? The people of Samoa honored this 
day highly as a significant event, and also 
as a sacred function to remind us always 
of the wise move of our forebears In ceding 
our respective island Tutulla to the United 
States of America Unfortunately, our Flag 
Day celebration was substituted by the most 
fearful rape case In the history of American 
Samoa. We feel that bad navy people here in 
Samoa summoned all their efforts to run 
down the beginning of the civilian adminis¬ 
tration In order to create 111 feelings In the 
hearts of the Samoans toward the Interior 
Department; as a matter of fact, American 
Samoa Is a paradise to them and they hate to 
leave. 

12. And, to our deep sorrow, His Excellency 
Phelps Phelps speaks the good words but 
makes the bad actions. 

13. During the short time the Honorable 
Fred 1. Simon was here In Samoa It sure 
proves success and beneficial to the Sa¬ 
moans. He treated the Samoan people with 
genuine love and kindness. Everything he 
did for the Samoan people proves unique 
and unmeasurable. 

14. We, therefore, respectfully request the 
continuance of his services with full au¬ 
thority In American Samoa, but not to chop 
him up of his prestige as proposed by the 
Interior green policy book which was ex¬ 
plained to us by the naval Lt. Gov. J. Bewick. 

We hope that our commendation and peti¬ 
tion will find favor with your benevolent 
attention. 

May God grant you wisdom. 

Tofa-Soitua, 

SIGNATURES 

Paumulna (County Chief of Saole), Tul- 
tele Ofagallla, Flu, Atiga, Bnlave’s N, Suafe’s, 
Aigamua, E. Avegallle, Te’emata I., Fega, 
To’omata, Laloulu, Oa’l, TUlo, Valell, Noa. 
T. Fuamatu, Amllupe, Feagal, Tagoal, Upu, 
Penemafua, Fatu, Faletogo, Auelua, Alo, 
Auelua, F. Mlsa. J. Suafo’a, Tago, E. Suapo, 
N. Tellelo, T. Potl, Sagiao, Fa’a, Soloal, 'i^ialla, 
Flllpo, Fafe, SluUa, Pou, leans, Slanava, 
Tautalafua, Telea'l, Palevalu, Taevalo, Laue’e, 
Fa'ametu. Fa'ateleupu, Faiga, Losa, Slpoua. 

Failvae, Slliga, Faasl’t, Atumata, Puletu, 
A. Lelafu, Mapullefale L. T.. E. R. Leese. 
Vaetuua, Save, Gage, Tftuanu’u, Valfanua, 


You T., Momesea, Malava F., Vae, Leallle’e, 
Sula, Asuelu, Ma’l, Toilolo, Moe’ono, ’Tafa’l, 
Lea, LallUa, Tua’au, Tauaosafune, F, 8. 
Talpu, T. Puletapua'i, Punl, Pulefa’astelna, 
Mata’itull. Tapenl, Ella. Toga. Molmoi, 
Matuaalna. Ulefa, Fulu, Suelfo, Kella, 
Sprula, Pese, Nuela, Nu’u, Katie, Akensee. 
Puipul F., Satlnl, Slae, Tellnlu, Aventonu. 

Pualna, Malava, Matuu. Meetuaalvl, Taval. 
Su’apala, Leeta, Utaga, Valluu Salave’a P., 
Fualau, Leulua’l, Maugaotega Lava. Lupelo- 
gollma, Sagatu, F. Taifane, Llle, Lafua, Llua, 
Ll’u, Savall Mol, Oka, Sataraka, L, Vaielua, 
Llulama, Evalmalo, Ta’ual, Noa, Ututuvanu, 
Taulele’a, TineiflU, Lefetaul, Teese, Lafl, 
Afioga, Foull, Aveau, Sefa, Matl, Mores!, Ta- 
lafl, Oge lelelatoa, Tifi, Ulu, Fellse Sasa, Mele, 
Kalau, Peo, Fa’avela. 

Talpale, Ellu, Slmau, Fa’au'uga, Maka- 
llta S. Laelase. P. Malta, MiU, Mill, Lia, Sale- 
vao, Emell, Se’U, Aisi, Salna, Flva. Toeaao, 
Tua, Alo’o, Evagella. Klnl, S. Vlllamu. Uatea, 
Teleuvia, Fa'aminl, Tau, Veil, Afele, Lepatl, 
Temasl, Mataualna, Slmene, Fau, HI, Le- 
seall’l, Florance, Amanda, Sie, Evelina, Sese. 
flna, Tuaoa, Kell, Anetere’a, Tauallima, Le- 
keni. Sefa’l, Leltutua. Mapullafala L. T.. 
Carl M., Anita, Malu, Matullne, Aetc, Benny 
Meredlty, liopatl. 

Aventou, Pevesa’l, Ruta, Tauesesl, Puipul, 
Jr., Soseflna T., Faga, Ulese, Asiaslga, Alga, 
Meatusl. Maltltl, Gagasu. Valmill, Monotaga. 
Aselva, Salia, Lee, Faletusi. Oafatasl, Valaso, 
Ulele, Piapapalagl, Eve, Selepa, Tu’aufanu, 
Fa’aBamea, Bka, Sese, Tina, Saituaa, Puletu, 
Sulu, Salau, E. L. Avegalle, James, Andrew, 
Ase-ula, Christiana. Aufaga, Richard, Eddie, 
Bernadette. Etl, Peasa, VI, Satuiaslna, Lu’isa 
I, Grace, Pule, Sefe, Lu'lsa II, Felele, Billy 
Meredith. 

Fa’Avela, Valalae, Tanu, Kelesia, Paulina 
T, Laau, Fausaga, Merita, Pltu, Pouleva, 
Pegauia’l, Tatagl, Tala’ave, Felea’l, Muga, 
Apelu, Masellna, Aipenu, Mamao, Seletal, 
F’amanula, Slnel, Ene, Manu, Pale, Mul, Fatu, 
Malaefene, Manuele, Elena, Tavlta, Fagasa, 
Geo, leane, Matalena, Chris, Suasa’s, Tavlta, 
Adate, Nlve, Ronald, Tutenl, Malic. Fa’l, 
Katalina. Kile, La’aulelei, Etelanl, Lettle. 
Vlni, Sauileane. Malaetl’a, Nike. Kitlena. 

Papu Satele, Mlsl Patl, Mela. Atlllano, Val, 
Pegaval, Saga, Plsaga, Nu’uausala, Patul, 
T. Talesaga, Taa, Alesll, Atallo, Aeesl. Lai- 
plse, Talcsu, Nosa, Lepatl, Seuga, Slglflll 
Malse, Tine, Meauta, File, Faatulu, Aulaumea, 
Meana, Levi, Event, Flllmaua. 


A Nebraska Sumet 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

or NKBRASICA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following reprint 
of an editorial by the late Edgar Howard 
which appeared in the Columbus (Nebr.) 
Daily Telegram. Mr. Howard was the 
dean of Nebraska editors and had been 
my predecessor in Congress. This edi¬ 
torial entitled “A Nebraska Sunset” was 
read during the funeral servhes for Mr. 
Howard on July 28. It follows; 

A Nebraska Sunset 

I have never seen an Italian sunset, but 
last evening I witnessed a Nebraska sunset 
beyond compare. It was more beautiful 
than an artist’s dream. Peering through the 
haze-clouds of uncertain hue the great orb 
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of day flooded the landscape with a radiance 
of unspeakable beauty. 

I do not know what visions an artist be¬ 
holds when he views an Italian sunset, but 
when I ganed last evening upon that 
marvelous Nebraska sunset I saw visions of 
every sweet picture in my own memory mir¬ 
ror. I saw the peaoh-blush bloom on the 
cheek of my boyhood sweetheart—the golden 
gleam of a true chum's friendship—the car¬ 
mine tint of holy mother love. 

How many colors does God hang in the 
sky when He paints a Nebraska sunset more 
beautiful than any other clime has known? 
1 oould not count the colors. It was enough 
for me to know that they were In number to 
represent every fragrant flower from my con¬ 
servatory of memory—enough for mo to 
know that they brought me face to face with 
every rapture of the years now dead—enough 
to know that they appealed to me more 
eloquently than orator's words or author’s 
lines to struggle along the upward way, with 
promise sure that at the end of the Journey 
I may be privileged to behold upon the 
horizon of paradise another sunset, and In 
the radiance of It to count the colors of a 
welcome smile. 


Defeflse of the Dollar 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBBENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, JvXy 31,1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Ricord, 
I include a letter entitled “Defense of 
the Dollar.” 

This letter is a reprint of one put out 
by the Whaley-Eaton Service on July 7, 
1951, from Washington, D. C., and is 
.sent out by the Empire Trust Co., of New 
York City. 

I call your attention to the Importance 
of the thesis that is developed in this let¬ 
ter and of the very real danger we are 
in if we do not restore a sound dollar to 
our country. 

The letter follows: 

JXTLT 7, 1951. 
Depbnse or THE Dollar 

1 Defense of the dollar Is the paramount 
problem. The critical front Is on the Poto¬ 
mac, not the Yalu or the Elbe. Btalln is as 
keenly aware of this fact as is the President, 
and the latter goes the limit when he says: 
"If inflation got away from us and wrecked 
our savings and ruined our economy, that 
would be the easiest victory the iCromlln 
could ask for. Communist Russia could win 
the whole world to totalltarlaniom without 
firing a shot." 

a. What does he mean? Not merely that 
the vested capital of the country will bo 
wiped out. Including the worth of pensions, 
of life Insurance policies and of mortgages. 
He means the destruction of the American 
system, In terms of politics as well as eco¬ 
nomics. He means Just what he says, name¬ 
ly. that the alternative to a sound dollar is 
the acceptance of Stalinism, 

3. History cannot be mocked. The tradi¬ 
tional recourse of the dictator In bis quest 
of power Is seizure of the public purse. All 
other authority follows that. On this ac¬ 
count the founding fathers gave the con¬ 
trol of money to the Congress and kept It 
from the Executive. Solvency for years past. 


prior to 198S, had been anchored to a natu¬ 
ral standard—gold—a rock against which 
the waves of extravagance could make no 
headway. 

4. That control has been lost. It Is no 
longer a barrier to the whims of the Execu¬ 
tive and Congress. Nothing other than a 
temporary i^eement among a few offlclals 
restrains the Government from printing 
money in whatever amount it wishes. It 
need not go to the public for funds, for it 
can pour Its promlses-to-pay Into the bank¬ 
ing system whenever these officials, or others 
to follow them, decide again to have the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve System "support the bond 
market." 

6 Such dollars have a backing so long as 
they are receivable for taxes, but they are flat 
money just the same. They produce the In¬ 
flationary gap. They are the lifeblood of 
extravagance. 

6. They are flat for this reason: Just as 
they are created by decree of the Govern¬ 
ment. just so their value can be utterly de¬ 
stroyed by another decree. It is only com¬ 
mon sense to realize that a single election 
can, directly or Indirectly, repudiate the 
public debt In its entirety. It can do so by 
electing a Congress pledged to appropriate no 
fxinds for Interest payments. It can do so by 
boosting expenditures higher and higher to 
the point where paper money will be of 
value only to museums. After that, the con¬ 
centration camps. 

7. The States are in imminent danger. 
They cannot print money. They must use 
whatever currency the Federal Government 
foists upon them. Already their tax sources 
have been Invaded. Malignant inflation can 
deprive them entirely of usable funds. More 
and more they look now to Washington for 
what is called, with the illusion of language. 
Federal aid. They get but a part of what 
has been taken from them. They cannot, 
even now, sustain their normal and historic 
functions without begging from the Federal 
Capital the means to keep alive. Inflation 
hastens attenuation of the idea of federa¬ 
tion. Tomorrow there may be provinces in¬ 
stead of States, ruled by satraps dispatched 
from Washington. Constitutions cannot pre¬ 
vail against the power of the purse. 

8. All of the foregoing the present Gov- 
erximent. directly and by Implication, admits, 
So It cries, "Inflation must be stopped." But 
who creates inflation and at what paps does 
it nurse? They who cry "wolf" are the 
wolves. The theory seems to be that it takes 
a thief to catch a thief; and what cure is 
offered? Give us more money. The taxes, 
already confiscatory, are not enough. The 
ideal position, says the Government, in effect, 
is when virtually all profits flow Into its 
coffers; when the people cannot pay high 
prices because they have not the means to 
buy more than a modicum even of essentials. 

8. Nationalization of profits Is the worst 
form of socialism. When a government na¬ 
tionalizes Industries it must at least manage 
them and be concerned with profits or losses. 
When It seizes the profits of private industry 
Is absolves Itself of risk. Call It cowardice 
or Identify It as a subtle method of accom¬ 
plishing by Indirection what Stalin at least 
has the nerve to do openly and violently. 

10. “How long," asks a Senator, "can Amer¬ 
ican business go on paying from 60 to 70 
percent of Its Income In taxes and siirvlve?" 
The answer of an official Is that, barring a 
general war, reductions may be permissible 
after 1055. But taxes then will inevitably 
be higher, not lower, if inflation has not been 
stopped In Its tracks; and bow much longer 
can the middle classes—the salaried people 
and the annuitants—survive under present 
and proposed taxation? The kulaks need 
not be liquidated, as was the Russian method, 
by cutting off their heads. "You take my 
life when you do take the means whereby I 
live." 


11. Confiscatory taxation is Inflation. To 
put 117,000,000,000 of additional taxes on 
the economy is to add even more bllHons 
to the cost of doing business. Taxes, like 
wages, are a cost figure. Somewhere, some¬ 
how, the high rates that are prescribed to 
stop inflation actually bring It about. Listen 
to the President on that point. He says 
(not with entire correctness) that the entire 
$4,000,000,000 of new taxes levied last fall 
paid for not a single gun because the infla¬ 
tion meantime had raised the cost of De¬ 
fense purchases by $7,000,000,000. Consider 
that—$4,000,000,000 added to the tax load 
at a net loss of $3,000,000,000 to the Treas¬ 
ury. Stalin laughs; we cry. 

12. In the shadows of that picture, It Is 
maintained that there Is only one answer, 
namely, to give the Government more power. 
It wants to put ceilings on prices and to 
license business. To fortify its demand, offl¬ 
clals with one accord, from the President 
down, keep telling the country that an even 
more devastating Inflation is just ahead. It 
is an Invitation to everybody to rush Into 
the marts and buy at any price. It is a 
repetition of the warning from the White 
House Itself, last summer, to use dollars 
quickly because they were certain to de¬ 
preciate. 

13. "We propose." say officials, in effect, 
“so to expand the facilities of the country 
that, within a year or two, production will 
be in such hu^ volume as to assure com¬ 
petition in the marketplace; we can and will 
have butter and guns." There is consider¬ 
able merit In that argument. The Ameri¬ 
can economy. In all truth, Is an economy of 
surpluses. That was true before Korea, and 
the potentiality grows with the days. 

14. But political error can be the snake 

even in such a promised paradise. Will the 
private economy expand under the burden 
of confiscatory taxation, combined with 
price and allocation controls? Already, 
there are signs that management Is becom¬ 
ing cautious. Who Is going to buy a pro¬ 
duction BO vast that it would swamp do¬ 
mestic markets? It may not be practicable 
to subsidize exports interminably. It may 
be that point 4, whatever Its merits, will not 
be a powerful force in the world economy 
until decades hence. ! 

16. An expanding economy Is a desirable 
economy, but not if the expansion is at an 
explosive rate. Not If the assets of the gen¬ 
erations to come are sequestered in advance, 
not moderately but extravagantly. Ours is 
a mansion already filled with good things. 
We have, as Charles Kettering has noted, 
with 6 percent of the world's land area and 
7 percent of Its population, 68 percent of the 
telephones, 76 percent of Its automobiles, 
and 34 percent of Its radio and television 
sets. That Is an establishment worth loot¬ 
ing—and the doors are left unlocked for any 
demagog to enter when Federal expenditure 
Is unlimited. 

16. This enormous accomplishment has 
been achieved under our American system 
of free enterjM’ise. which is quite a different 
thing from the feudal capitalism which in 
other places is under attack and we are called 
on to protect. The Nation can live a long 
time on its fat unless that fat be squandered. 

17. The authorities, with support from 
both political parties, offer only one solu¬ 
tion—^higher taxes and more controls. Every 
proposal from the White House Is for heavier 
expenditure. There must be. Its propaganda 
Insists, no slow-down of Its welfare projects. 
It wants to Increase them and It uses the 
necessity of defense as justlflcation for proj¬ 
ects that would be of debatable propriety 
even in normal times. But the more revenue 
Washington gets the more it Is certain to 
spend. It refuses to recognize that the bar¬ 
rel has a bottom. 

18. There has been built up an opinion 
that it is treasonable to question the practi¬ 
cability of a White House program. Experts 
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in public relations are siunmoned to Wash¬ 
ington to advise the Office of Defense Mobi¬ 
lization how to coordinate the activities of 
all the multiple public relations officers of 
the Government to carry a single message to 
the public, and sell the idea that not only is 
the policy of the Government perfect and 
unassailable but also that its methods of 
mobilization are beyond criticism. 

19. How close are we even now to the one- 
party system in our Government? It is wise 
to have partisanship end at the border and 
to present a united front abroad. But that 
Is quite a different thing from outlawing 
debate ih the formulation of the policy, 
whatever It may be. Therein lies the fallacy 
of a bipartisan foreign policy. It is sheer 
madness to foreclose on discussion. A coun¬ 
try under parliamentary forms Is In a sorry 
status If It lacks a loyal opposition. Diplo¬ 
macy ought not to be deceptive of our own 
people. 

20. The peril is far too great to permit 
major decisions to be made in secret cham¬ 
bers, even though members of both political 
parties participate. It Is known now that 
the present danger is largely the conse¬ 
quence of fatal errors made at Yalta and at 
Potsdam. In the first case, a Chief Execu¬ 
tive sick unto death, with his principal con¬ 
sultant in a similar condition, made conces¬ 
sions that poured strength Into Stalin’s 
veins. He did this as Commander In Chief, 
without consultation with Congress and 
without reference to the people. That was 
embezzlement of power. Who can assure 
that It would not happen again, or that 
another victory in another war might not be 
bartered away by a well-meaning but incom¬ 
petent authority? It Is the abuse of our 
own institutions that makes necessary a de¬ 
fense of the dollar. 

21 The people are confused because the 
danger to the country has not been ex¬ 
plained to them with vivid clearness. They 
have been bombarded with a series of gen¬ 
eralities, some of which would tax the cre¬ 
dulity of infants. “The only thing we have 
to fear 1$ fear Itself,” said Roosevelt, but the 
Washington bureaucracy, including the gen¬ 
erals, has again and again, in public testi¬ 
mony, indicated a dread lest a gesture here 
or an action there annoy the Politburo. 

22. It might be supposed that Russia was 
the giant and this country the pigmy. It 
may be doubted If the Politburo is more cun¬ 
ning that America In its programing. It 
is altogether unlikely that its production 
equals America’s in volume or parallels it 
In quality, over-all. 

23 Extravagance In Government can be 
moderated, ond without impairment of de¬ 
fense The so-called Marshall shield calls 
for mobilization of our collective produc¬ 
tion facilities and an arrangement whereby 
they may move Into maximum output by 
pressing a button. Most of this capacity 
already exists. After the last war the Gov¬ 
ernment retained 440 of Its War II plants 
as a reserve of industrial capacity. More 
than half of these—278—are now producing 
defense items, and another 66 are being 
reactivated. Defense has already arranged 
for $6,000,000,000 additional in plant ex¬ 
pansion and tooling, mostly for the produc¬ 
tion of aircraft. Private capacities have 
enormously expanded since War 11. Atomic 
warheads, artillery shells and guided mis¬ 
siles are well advanced, as Is the use of 
atomic power for submarines. Together 
there exists already, with rapidly Increasing 
potentiality, a Marshall shield. 

24. Defense Is the one great area In which 
economy can be practiced. Let it confine 
its actual production to usable hardware. 
Let there be no such overproduction, say, 
of tanks, as to overwhelm our storage facil¬ 
ities. This would serve a double purpose, 


since it would also tend to minimize obso¬ 
lescence, 

25. Let it be observed, too, that possibly 
the very hugeness of the appropriations is 
Intended to frighten Stalin, with no present 
idea of actual use of the amounts in full. 
Yet Defense will always be tempted to spend 
whatever is authorized. The “watchdog 
committee" of the Senate can be of Incal¬ 
culable service to the Nation by keeping Its 
tender fingers in touch with this situation. 

26. Inflation has already gone so fax that 
possibly some form of price control is es¬ 
sential. but to be used only if necessary 
and with great caution. Let there be denial 
of appropriations for projects that safely can 
be postponed. Let the Congress wait, at 
least until fall, before imposing any new 
taxes whatever. Let elded foreign nations 
also show restraint In spending their and 
our money on welfare and postponable 
projects. Let a spirit of devotion to the 
public weal be substituted for the extrav¬ 
agant atmosphere that prevails In Washing¬ 
ton. In a word, let the bureaucracy become 
patriotic. 

27. The thing that is Inflated Is the Gov¬ 
ernment. Big government costs big money. 
Inflation Is conceived and born In Wash¬ 
ington. Only the Federal Government can 
spend in unlimited amounts. It alone de¬ 
termines the value of money and the extent 
of credit because It alone is legally em¬ 
powered BO to do. The administration al¬ 
ready has controls adequate to stop the 
Inflation dead in Its tracks. It can stabilize 
the whole economy by utilizing its present 
powers. It can do so by putting ceilings on 
expenditures It can barricade the Ameri¬ 
can system against disaster by Itself practic¬ 
ing that economy which it so belligerently 
calls on the mass public to endure. Con¬ 
gress should insist that It do so. 


Paul O’Dwyer’t Speech for an Undi?ided 
Ireland 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER . 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr, Speaker, there was 
recently held in the city of Cleveland a 
regional conference of the American 
League for an Undivided Ireland. Pres¬ 
ent at this conference were over 200 
delegates from the seven States com¬ 
prising this region. All were most en¬ 
thusiastic and eager to work out a solu¬ 
tion to the 30-year-old partitioning of 
Ireland. 

Similar conferences have been held 
in other parts of the Nation and will 
continue to be held, until the objective 
has been attained, namely, the complete 
reunification of Ireland as It has been 
through all the ages of its long history. 
Americans of Irish descent are dally be¬ 
coming more aroused over this enforced 
division of their ancient homeland and 
are becoming more insistent that we in 
Congress do our part in an effort to 
wipe out this unwanted border. 

During the deliberations in Cleveland, 
Mr. Paul O’Dwyer, of New York, gave the 
principal address during the afternoon 
gathering of the delegates. I desire to 


include as a part of these remarks the 
speech of Mr. O'Dwyer, which was as 
follows: 

Fifteen months have passed since It be¬ 
came necessary for our forces under the flag 
of the United Nations to Join our brethren 
to halt aggression In Korea in an attempt 
to correct a great wrong perpetrated on the 
people of Korea who, like the Irish, have 
fought so long and so valiantly for their In¬ 
dependence. No one can gainsay that the 
Korean war had Its beginning when great 
powers, including America, failed to take 
Into account the lawful aspirations of the 
Korean people, and so strangers drew a 
thirty-eighth parallel, virtually dividing 
citizens of one country into two factions. 
Left to themselves, I am sure the Koreans 
would have worked out their own salvation 
and it would not have been necessary for 
anyone to Intervene. 

If we have learned anything from the les¬ 
son of Korea, it is that we cannot afford to 
repeat the error twice In the same genera, 
tlon. An arbitrary partition can only lead 
finally to bloodshed. Let us not permit the 
British to inveigle us Into the same mistake 
In Ireland. 

Frankly, we are quite confused by the 
military strategists these days. We have 
thousands of pages of testimony pro and 
eon on the value of Formosa to us, but For¬ 
mosa is at the other end of the world, while 
scant attention is being paid to an island 
than can, by reason of its geographically 
strategic position, be the greatest threat to 
our safety. 

It is the nearest part of Europe to our 
shores and in these days of Jet planes and 
atom and hydrogen bombs, not even the 
most unreconstructed isolationist would 
venture to deny that It could be used by 
an enemy to our great disadvantage, and we, 
being aware of the danger, have a sacred 
obligation to call it to the attention of our 
fellow citizens. Does our Government have 
knowledge of this? Do our military experts 
recognize It? Why should It be permitted 
to continue? I believe the answer is that 
our Government knows the facts. No mat- 
ter how our military experts may disagree 
about Formosa, they are In accord on the 
strategic position of Ireland. Winston 
Churchill said so, and the responsibility for 
continuing the dangerous evU of partition 
lies squarely on the shoulders of the leaders 
of the Republican and Democratic Parties la 
their blind acceptance of British diplomatic 
decisions on matters European. 

It was necessary for America. In order to 
control the Communist threat in Europe, to 
spend huge sums of money to rearm the 
western nations. We found It necessary to 
call all nations into one conference for Joint 
protection against Communist aggression, 
and one nation, Ireland, refused to Join. 
Why did she refuse to Join the Atlantic Pact? 
Was it because she preferred the Communist 
way of life? Even her greatest critic would 
deny that. Then what was it? It was be¬ 
cause of British insistence that the partici¬ 
pating nations should guarantee the terri¬ 
torial integrity of each other for 20 years. 
This would amount to giving England a 
20-year lease on the northeast portion of 
Irish soil. The British concept of rights and 
obligations is archaic, backward, and out¬ 
moded. and If we follow it. it can only lead 
us to disaster. Let us leave Ireland for a 
moment and see what It has done for us In 
other plaoes. 

We almost sacrificed our national honor in 
1947 by listening to their advice on the ques- 
tlon of Israel and we are now being dragged 
Into the Iranian oil question which should 
never have occurred If British oil Interests 
and the British Foreign Office had made some 
attempt to be fair with the Iranian people, 
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and had not treated those people so shame¬ 
lessly that they increased the threat of Bovlet 
intervention in that country. It is quite 
obvious that as far as British foreign policy 
is concerned, it makes no difference whether 
Labor or Tory has control. For instance, 
bow could it be good to nationalize steel 
and coal In England and bad for the Iranians 
to nationalize oil in Iran. What was the 
British reaction to this move In the Iranian 
Parliament? The Iranians must remember 
that Jews who sought their liberty were pub¬ 
licly flogged in Palestine 5 years ago, and so 
when ^Itlsh paratroopers were sent to 
Cyprus with full fanfare, it must have seemed 
a very ominous move to the Iranians. 

I merely mention these events to show 
the British pattern of performance outside 
its own nation so that its treatment of Ire¬ 
land today may be the better understood. 
A little study of the situation In Ireland 
would work out to American advantage. 
The approach of England to Ireland today 
is as vicious as it ever was during the 700 
years it forcibly occupied that island; that 
from our standpoint, the continuance of that 
policy while threat of Communist aggres¬ 
sion exists Is downright stupid. 

Why don't they remove their armed forces 
from northeast Ireland? Why do they not 
disband their murderous secret police? Why 
do they propose through their puppet, op¬ 
pressive laws to make civil and religious 
rights a complete mockery? Whatever wis¬ 
dom or cunning there was in British diplo¬ 
macy in days gone by died with the last 
generation. What we now behold Is a For¬ 
eign Office stupidly following a formula that 
might work In less-enlightened times, not 
realizing that a new era and new threats 
have made It as archaic as Elizabeth's gal¬ 
leons. the spears of Cromwell’s soldiers, the 
horsemen of the Earl of Essex, or the mer¬ 
cenaries of Cornwallis. 

At this point, I suppose. It may occur to 
the mind of one of my listeners to Inquire 
as to what period of txme In Ireland I am 
referring, and my answer is now, right at 
this minute, and I suppose this Is as good a 
time as any to tell about the present plight 
of Ireland. I shall not attempt to give you 
a discourse on the hardships the Irish peo¬ 
ple endured during the 700 years they suf¬ 
fered under British rule. Those were dark 
days throughout the world, I will confine 
my remarks to what we regard as enlight¬ 
ened times, nor shall I go beyond events 
within my own memory. 

In 1914, small nations were promised free¬ 
dom, and in 1018 the Irish electorate voted to 
establish a free and independent Republic. 
When they attempted to put the will of the 
people Into effect a cruel war was waged on 
the people, and the Black and Tans were let 
loose to Inflict their savage reprisals. With 
the few resources at their command and 
with the help of friends In the United States 
of America, the people fought back. When 
the liberals of the world and the Quakers of 
the United States of America took a hand to 
expose these conditions a truce was called, 
and in 1921 the British Parliament decided 
to divide the country In two, giving partial 
freedom to three-fourths of the country and 
setting up a gerrymandered, puppet govern¬ 
ment In the northeast sector, now known far 
and wide by the signlflcant name of the 
Stormont Government. This existing Gov¬ 
ernment, with Its police and army, is financed 
by you through Marshall plan money. It Is 
a costly operation, and the deficit Is made 
up by the American taxpayer through Mar¬ 
shall plan aid. This division of Ireland can 
be eliminated by the British Parliament—the 
same body that gave it life at an hour's 
notice. 

Ireland, like many a European nation, is 
divided into an agricultural and an Indus¬ 
trial area, and to divide these tvo areas la 
like ringing a death knell to the economy 
of the country. Yet, that Is precisely what 


was done to Ireland and It Is such a divi¬ 
sion that has since that time been main¬ 
tained. 

Some months ago, when Z spoke to you, 
I reported how the rights of about half a 
million Irishmen living In this area were 
being shamelessly violated. I can report 
today that their reign of terror has been 
greatly intensified. Under the terms of a 
bill now introduced by the Stormont govern¬ 
ment, this little British occupied area will 
be literally a police state. It seeks to pre¬ 
vent every gathering of people vho might 
peacefully seek to protest their unfortunate 
plight 

Ten days ago we celebrated the glorious 
Fourth of July, but few were reminded of 
the events which brought forth that great 
declaration or the conditions which made It 
necessary. Suffice It to say that every human 
right that was violated by the British In 
the Colonies In 1776 Is now being violated 
In northeast Ireland except that the tech¬ 
nique has been Improved and the program 
is executed with greater precision. It might 
surprise our listeners to know that Irishmen 
in possession of literature which advocates 
the complete freedom of their country may 
be Jailed for 14 years, and a man who sings 
a patriotic song in public may receive an 
equal term When a Tyrone Jurist, within 
the past few months, questioned the validity 
of some of these laws, the reaction of the 
British-rigged Parliament was spontaneous. 
The previous measures suppressed freedom 
of speech In any form. A new measure was 
Immediately Introduced which effectively 
prohibits freedom of assembly These were 
the very things our founding fathers fought 
to destroy and, yet. these are the very things 
that are being denied to the people of north- 
ea.st Ireland, and it Is a sad commentary that 
our money Is financing the project. The 
people of Ireland have been patient, taut how 
long they shall continue to suffer under the 
lash remains only to be seen. Those who 
know the history of Ireland realize that it will 
not bo too long. Each previous generation 
of Irishmen was forced to physically resist 
this type of tyranny. Is It to be expected 
that this generation will react differently 
from their forebears? But where does that 
leave us? We have been duped Into sup¬ 
porting an arrangement that threatens to 
make our position as leaders In a free world 
completely ridiculous. 

We are in partnership with Great Britain 
and do supply the money to keep her going. 
And this money of ours Is being used by our 
partner to crush the soul of this great and 
noble nation. We will not be able to escape 
the responsibility for these acts of ours. 
We who know these things must not permit 
them to happen. We must Inform our fei 
low Americans, knowing as we do that If the 
American people know the facts, they will 
not permit this condition long to remain. 
We speak In defense of a small nation of 
people who have never sought to conquer 
another race or group of people, who put 
the poet ahead of the warrior In its hall of 
fame, a nation fashioned by the Creator and 
provided with natural boundaries—tbe blue 
sea and a rocky coastline. All the chicanery 
of little men cannot alter or change it. It 
was designed by the Almighty to be one na¬ 
tion—the north, the south, the east, aiid the 
west. 

The poet, Thomas Davis, put it thus a gen¬ 
eration ago: 

“That chalnless wave and lovely land 
Freedom and nationhood demand 
Be sure the great God never planned 
For slumbering slaves a home so grand. ’ 

And a free nation It must be, for. In the 
words of a more modern Irish patriot, Cahir 
Bealy: 

“Victory comes, not to those who can In¬ 
flict the most punishment, but to those who 
can endure the most suffering.’’ 


OpiaioBf of AlbanUB-AmoricaiM o« 
ComiiMmitn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

or nxxNoxs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday t July 31. 19B1 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call special attention to the re¬ 
port on majority opinions held by Al¬ 
banian-Americans in Massachusetts con¬ 
cerning communism prepared lor Oov. 
Paul Dever, of Massachusetts, by Mr. 
Glenn A. McLain. 45 Chase Street. 
Quincy, Mass. Following Is the first part 
of the report, and I hope to have the 
second part inserted in tomorrow's Rec¬ 
ord. I would commend the reading of 
both parts of this report to all Members 
of Congress and those interested in com¬ 
bating communism here in the United 
States: 

since the end of World War II and the 
gradual deterioration of relations between 
the United i'tates and Russia the actions of 
a certain group of Albanians in Massachu¬ 
setts have greatly shocked and offended the 
majority of the Albanian community. These 
actions have been viewed with increasing 
alarm because of Albania's traditional spirit 
of friendship with America and because Al¬ 
banian-Americans realized trat their reputa¬ 
tion as liberty-loving, honest .f.merican citi¬ 
zens was being challenged by false propa¬ 
ganda. In some quarters all Albanians were 
being classified as pro-Oommunlsts for three 
reasons: 

1. Albanian leadership in the homeland 
was communistic. 

2. A good portion of tbe Albanian foreign- 
language press In this country was not only 
pro-CommunlBt but violently anti-American. 

3. The constant pulpit and public denun¬ 
ciations of America, its form of government, 
its officials, and its foreign policy by Bishop 
Fan S. Noll, who is a leader of a section of 
the Albanian community In Massachusetts 

It seemed especially important In light of 
the Massachusetts Report of the Committee 
To Curb Communism. March 30,1951 (H Due. 
No. 2323, pp. 36-39) that no Albanians were 
mentioned as being members of the Com¬ 
munist Party or Communist-front groups. 
Important because minority groups are spe¬ 
cial targets for Communist organizers. 
(Ibid., p. 29.) The minority group of Al¬ 
banians In Massachusetts was no exception 
to this general statement of fact as an edi¬ 
torial of Zerl Populllt, Tirana, November 18, 
1960, No. 246, attests; 

“American Imperialism Is without example 
In history for its barbarism and Its brutality 
toward humanity. During World War II the 
name of Hitler stood for that of the most 
feared man of all time. Everyone wished for 
his demise. In the year 1960 a man by the 
name of Truman is taking Hitler’s place. 
The people see In the face of Truman the 
characteristics of Hitler. Humanity fought 
and defeated Hitler. So will Truman be de¬ 
feated. In the twentieth century for the 
good of mankind stands the Soviet giant fur 
the hope and salvation of mankind.’’ 

This propaganda, although not printed In 
the Albanian American press, was distributed 
at the “Free Albanian Organizations Ball” 
under the sponsorship of Pan S. Noll. Noll’s 
views in regard to such hate spewing propa¬ 
ganda are well known as a religious sermon 
delivered by him to his congregation and 
reprinted in Llria, December 23, 19‘i9, so well 
explains; 
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"The Albanians In the United States must 
regard it as their duty to support the present 
democratic (Communist) Government of 
Albania, which Is the surest guaranty of Its 
national Independence, Its territorial Integ¬ 
rity. and of the peoples freedom. All Al¬ 
banians must be united in this patriotic 
stand In the present crisis." 

Such were the words of an Important leader 
of the Albanian community. It was hardly 
strange that many uninformed people In 
Massachusetts considered all Albanians In 
the light of Noll's pro-Communlst advoca¬ 
tions. The Albanians as a minority group 
were being "smeared” by the desultory tactics 
of a few Albanians. 

in. SUMMARY BACKGROUND HISTORY OF 
ALBANIANS IN AMERICA. 1900-1981 

a. Albanians as American citizens 

In order to fully understand the point of 
view held by the majority of Albanians con¬ 
cerning communism It Is necessary to briefly 
trace Albanlan-American developments In 
this country. 

The major portion of Albanians in America 
came to this country after 1900. (C A. 
Chezressl, Albania, Past and Present 1919', p. 
227 ) There are approximately 40,000 Al¬ 
banians In America, with the Massachusetts 
colony, 10,000 plus, being the largest group 
at the present time. (Ibid., p. 227 ) The 
Albanian Immigrant In America at the turn 
of the century was beset by many emotions. 
He had come to America as the land of op¬ 
portunity and at first found little of that 
opportunity. In forsaking a country where 
"primitive lawlessness was both tradition 
and fact” (Federal Writers Project, the Al¬ 
banian Struggle In the Old World and the 
New, 1939, p. 2fl). he found law and order 
at the price of losing much of his traditional 
freedom. "In hls far greater dread of the 
bewildering new life • * * In America, 

the immigrant almost forgot the old dread 
under which he had lived In Albania ” 
(Ibid , p 28 ) The machine-age civilization 
In America frightened him and for a while 
he lost the sense of security In the land 
that was hls cherished right In Albania. 
The Albanian that worked In the Iron 
foundries, the shoe factories, or the restau¬ 
rants In Massachusetts and other areas was 
faced with a life of grinding poverty. Poor 
housing conditions and arduous toll at low 
wages were not seemingly conducive to the 
development of good American citizens De¬ 
spite these adverse conditions present In 
the early 1900'b the Albanians of 1961 In 
Massachusetts are now loyal citizens worthy 
of the name American. Prosperous fruit 
marts, ice-cream factories, furniture stores, 
up-to-date variety shops, coal and wood con¬ 
cerns, tire shops, and restaurants dot the 
Massachusetts economic map, (Ibid, p. 93 ) 
Although the professional group of Alba¬ 
nians In Massachusetts is not a large one It 
promises “to be considerably expanded by 
recruits from the present generation of stu¬ 
dents." (Ibid., p. 94.) The Industry of the 
average Albanian over the years is a proven 
economic fact In Massachusetts and other 
areas In America. As one American writer 
explains "Rarely • • • does the name of 

an Albanian appear on the relief rolls.” 
(Ibid., p. 96.) The old Indifference of the 
average Albanian In regard to the American 
customs, American vocational opportunities, 
and the American spirit of free enterprise 
has virtually vanished. Albanians have 
come to realize that a new culture Is in the 
making In America, They are willing to 
join other minority groups In America to 
help to build that culture. It Is especially 
slgnlflcant In view of their Inauspicious be¬ 
ginnings In America that no taint of com¬ 
munism has ever been applied to the Al¬ 
banian minority In Massachusetts or Amer¬ 
ica. (Report of Committee To Curb Com- 
mtmism, op. clt., pp. 36-38.) 


b. Albanians as homeland supporters 

1. In the Period Before the Communists 

The general administrative and political 

breakdown of the Ottoman Empire In the 
1870*8 first poised the problem of Albanian 
Independence at European council tables. 
(Writers, Albanian Struggle, p. 34.) After 
the Russo-Turklsh War (1877-78), the Al¬ 
banians petitioned the Congress of Berlin to 
fully recognize Albanian nationality and 
autonomy. (M. D. A. R. Von Bedllch, the 
Unconquered Albania, Cincinnati, 1035, p. 
26.) "The period between the Congress of 
Berlin to the Balkan wars witness two new 
phases of the history of Albania: First, the 
growth of Albanian nationalism, and, sec¬ 
ondly, the Increasingly complex rivalry of 
European powers In this region. (Edith P. 
Stlckney, Southern Albania or Northern 
Epirus in European International Affairs, 
California. 1926, p. 13.) After the formation 
of the Albanian League for the Defense of 
the Rights of the Albanian Nationality in 
1878, nationalism was placed on a solid po¬ 
litical footing In Albania. The dormant na¬ 
tionalistic feeling of the Albanians now 
began to be nurtured by the militant actions 
of the League; the use of the Albanian lan¬ 
guage In schools previously prohibited by 
the Moslems; and the publication of numer¬ 
ous schoolbooks and newspapers in the 
native language. (Chezrezl, Albania Past 
and Present, pp. 213-216.) The winds of 
nationalism were tugging hard at the Mos¬ 
lem political structure The storm of fury 
which was to blow in Albanian Independence 
in 1912 had to blow from Europe to America 
and back again The Albanians In America 
were to provide the flnanclal strength, Jour¬ 
nalistic talent, and political leaders so neces¬ 
sary for Albania to take her place In the 
family of nations. 

Always generous toward their homeland 
the Albanians of America have never sup¬ 
ported the two great enemies of democracy— 
fascism or communism. When Bishop F S. 
Noli as Premier of Albania "showed hls true 
attachments and Inclinations toward com¬ 
munism by entering Into diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Soviet Russia and according rec¬ 
ognition to a Soviet Russian minister with 
a large staff who were to use the Albanian 
capital, Tirana, as a center for Soviet propa¬ 
ganda in Europe,” Albanlan-Amerlcans failed 
to support him in hls policies. (Von Redllch, 
op clt., p. 35 ) 

The enmity of the Albanlan-Amerlcans 
was further Incurred by Noll when Noll 
founded an Albanian Communist newspa¬ 
per In Geneva (Liria Kombetare, subsidized 
by Russia), and when he signed a Bolshevist 
manifesto in 1927 which was intended to 
brine about a revolution In Albania and 
all Balkan states with the purpose of unit¬ 
ing them Into a federation of Soviet Social¬ 
ist republics. (Ibid, p. 36.) 

The embracing of communism by the ex- 
premler scholar and American-educated 
Bishop Noll led the Albanian American min¬ 
ister Konitza to protest bitterly against Noll’s 
flnal entry Into America in 1930. (Writers, 
Albanian Struggle, p. 19.) 

For reasons best known to the United 
States Government Noll was finally per¬ 
mitted to enter this country permanently, 
eventually becoming an American citizen. 
He has failed to change hls political spots 
and hls nationalism today Is not the pa¬ 
triotic brand of nationalism practiced by 
Albanlan-Amerlcans since the turn of the 
century. It Is the same Internationalism 
of the Communist revolution preaching hate 
and destruction for the liberties of Albania. 
Such aspirations are not in any way repre¬ 
sentative of the Albanlan-Amerlcans In Mas¬ 
sachusetts or anywhere In the world. 

2. In the Period Since the Communists 

Any discussion of communism among the 

Albanian minority group must necessarily 
touch upon the relationship between Ameri¬ 


can Albanians and their homeland. When 
the Moscow puppet, Enver Hoxa. took over 
the Albanian Government in 1945 all the 
world knew that the Kremlin-sponsored gov¬ 
ernment did not represent the true wishes 
of the Albanian people. (Sholperla, vol. I, 
New York, N. Y., May 1, 1961, No. 16.) 

The obvious historical facts prove to the 
most casual spectator of Albanian affairs that 
dictatorship is anathema to Albanians; how¬ 
ever, many unthinking people have confused 
the facts and sylloglstlcally said, "Albania Is 
Communist, my friend Is Albanian—there¬ 
fore. my friend Is a Communist.” No state¬ 
ment could be further from the truth. Per¬ 
haps the many speeches of Pan S. Noll have 
convinced many unknowing listeners that 
the Albanlan-American minority group is 
pro-Communlst. Noll’s sermon, as reported 
In Liria, opere citato, December 23, 1949, and 
the constant anti-American, pro-Communlst 
of Dlelll In editorials, would be sufficient 
to smear the Albanian community as a body. 
The position of the Albanlan-Amerlcans in 
regard to their Communist-controlled home¬ 
land Is therefore clear: 

The Albanian nation Is one of those who 
have written their history with blood. They 
must continue their warfare for the libera¬ 
tion of their divine land, for the rebolstlng 
of their historic flag, for the reestablishment 
of the Albanian race. 

With the help of God and the forces of 
western civilization (not Russia, as Noll sug¬ 
gests) , the hour of success will come surely. 

“Long live Albania, liberty, and democ¬ 
racy ” (Sholperla, vol. 1. New York, N. Y., 
June 15, 1961, No. 18 ) 

The above expression of Albanian-Amerl- 
can friendship as shown by a responsible 
organ of the Albanian press Is quite In con¬ 
trast with the antiwestern denouncements by 
Noll. (Op clt., p. 3 ) 

c. The importance of Albanian leaders in 
America 

1. The Role of Leadership In the Albanian 
American Communism, 1900-1951 

The groat English historian Toynbee has 
said that every culture and civilization must 
have a creative minority to lead the social 
group Into true creativity This law of his¬ 
tory lb certainly true In the light of the role 
played by Albanlan-American leaders In this 
country As the early Albanian Immigrant 
In the 1900*8 was Inarticulate educationally 
speaking, hls leaders were truly a "creative 
minority ” 

The work of Christo Dako Is the formation 
of reading clubs for the use of the newly 
created Albanian newspaper Kombl in 1905. 
As Albanian literacy grew other clubs of a 
like nature were formed In local areas of 
Massachusetts. Fan S. Noll became a leader 
of the Albanians in America after 1908 when 
he was ordained a priest by the Russian 
Orthodox Archbishop Raton. Hls militancy 
soon established him as a leader (Writers, 
Albanian Struggle, p. 46), although It was 
rather curious that he could gain so much 
prestige so easily. (Loc. clt) He was born 
outside of Albania, he lacked the normal ties 
of village and family which made for suc¬ 
cessful politicians In the Albanlan-American 
community, and he was not well known in 
Europe at the time. From the first he used 
hls pulpit for political preaching and ho has 
continued to do so ever since. Hls scholarly 
achievements have been many In the years 
since he received hls first degree from 
Harvard In 1912. (Of. H. N. Marquis Co., 
Who’s Who in the East. Chicago, 1948, pp. 
1264-1265, and A. N. Marquis Co.. Who’s Who 
In America, Chicago. 1949, p. 1836, for a full 
account of hls scholastic activities.) This 
perhaps accounts in part for hls tremendous 
power and hold over hls supporters In the 
Albanian community today. The facade of 
learning often covers the hard core of com¬ 
munism or fascism as the actions of Rus¬ 
sian and German "intellectuals" hava so 
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Often proven In recent ycere. Others such 
as Fuchs In Britain, Copltm. and Hlas in the 
United States, are only s lew selected ex¬ 
amples of **ilherailsitt’* gone astray. 

A full list of Albanian leaders would not 
be within the scope at this report but men 
such os Konltza, Dako. Chean-eal, and others 
have effectively led the uncertain. Illiterate 
Albanian peasant of the early 1900*8 onto the 
constructive road to American cltiacnahlp. 

2. The Religious lOeiaents in ILeadership 

RetfgKui and politics have bees often 
mutual bedfellows in the Bsdkans. The 
Balkan countries of Tugoslavla. Bomama, 
Bulgaria, and Albania have been the scene 
of mass ••conversions" when one of the three 
Important religloAs in the area allied Itself 
with poUttcal faeiiona. Socli halsons be¬ 
tween reltgton and politics are not tradi¬ 
tional in America. It is to the credit of 
the Albanian Americans as a group that 
such central Kuropcan folk ways and mores 
have not been allowed to oonttnne in the 
face of the cherished Americaa eonatltu- 
tional separation of church and state 
A. Bifihop Noli end his sapporters 

As the religious leaders among the early 
Albanian American iqiuUgranUi were among 
the best educated it was natural that they 
should become outstanding leaders in the 
Al hantftu communities Fan S. Noll was 
one of the first of this type of leader. In 
view of his later behavior and opinions con¬ 
cerning communism it seemed strange that 
his church community would tolerate him 
over a long period of time. His reputation 
as the "father” of the Albanian Orthodox 
Church of America: his deeds aiKl title to 
the property of the St. George's Church in 
South Boston, his age and great reputation 
as n scholar, all have seemingly made his 
position an impregnable one In the Albanian 
cotnmunlty. Some members of his congre¬ 
gation claim that as religion and politics are 
not one in America as they are In Albania, 
Noll's pro-communtetic pulpit exhortations 
are hnrmif»aR As coBunuuism is an atheis¬ 
tic philosophy, based on wcurld revolution 
and class hatred the facts would seem to 
belle the excuses given for NoU. The basic 
nature of communism Is religious as the 
scholarly historically trained Bishop NoU 
surely must uudei stand. Communism has 
Its own blble in the vrarlts of Ifarx, Lenm, 
and Staliu. its god In the person of the 
delhed Lenin and Stalin; heaven and hell 
(Communist "freedom" versus capitalistic 
exploitation). Infinite comparisons could 
be made and the proof of these comparisons 
can be found by even a cursory reading of 
the authorities on the subject. PhUoso- 
phers, theologians, sociologists,and historians 
(Bussell, Qraham, Sorokin, Toynbee, Speiig- 
ler, Shub, Pares, Vernadsky, and many 
others). 

At the present time a schism exists In 
the Albanian Orthodox Church of America. 
This schism has not been effected as NoU 
suggests because of political or religious dll- 
ferences between Bishops Noli and Lepa. It 
exists solely because NoU’s pro-Communlst 
political sympathies have forced him to re¬ 
ceive with disdain, any suggestion that his 
spiritual authority can come from any place 
but Moscow 

The Albanian Autocephalous Church of 
America as formed by Bishop NoU in 1908 
had as Its spiritual head the Patriarch in 
IstanbuL The Patriarch of Istanbul In the 
Eastern World occupies a position roughly 
analogous to that of the Vatican and the 
Pope in the Western Wmrld. Ris connection 
with the church In America la one of a spir¬ 
itual nature and to similar to those of the 
Pope and In no way conflicts with the free¬ 
dom of the American Independent church. 

Almoet as soon as the Conununtots seized 
power in Albania, Bishop Noll made over¬ 
tures to the Red leaders for recognition of 
hto American Epistopacy. Hto behavior was 


consistent with hto long-cbcartohed Commu- 
ntot principles. Negating the eevy prlncl- 
ptos of decency wblcfa shoulit ctoMraeterlze 
nacn ct the cloth (if no othesa) he repudiat¬ 
ed Archbishop Ktoal who waa hto fornaer the¬ 
ological associate. Archbishop Ktosi had 
been greatly reaponMbto for the fovnUlng of 
the Albanian Autocephahnii Church of 
America and had ordalDad NoU. Usat be¬ 
came the Cardinal Mlndsaasaty, of Albania. 
In Uieir brutally effieleiit way the Beda forced 
a new arebbisbop of the Albanian dhurch, 
Pashko Voclea, who immediately Issued the 
foUowlng statement: 

"The Congress unanimously denounces 
the unfriendly and harmful behavior of Its 
fonncj primate against tbe church, the peo¬ 
ple and tbe country." (Lhia, March 3, 1950, 
vol. IX. p 1.) 

The usual trumped-up chargee were then 
presented to a Communist court of Jus. 
tsoe. Archbtohop Ktosi "confemed." and he 
was imprisoned. What has happened to him 
since the trlel remains a matter of con¬ 
jecture. 

At tbe meeting of the eo-called congress, 
tbe foUowlng statements were mcntknied 
as the collective aenttnienta at the assem¬ 
bled delegation.* 

“The church must be the center that stim¬ 
ulates the ledlng of patrtottom. of broth¬ 
erly love, of unity for the fatherland. • • • 

•“The synod nrnst direct all Its acttvltles 
toward the camp of peace and universal 
friendship among all peoples, like all in-o- 
gresslve churches do under the inspired 
leadership of the great Russian church.” 
(Llrta, Ibid., p, l ) 

Noll, unconcerned about the xmjust repu¬ 
diation of his theological compatriot. Arch¬ 
bishop Klssi. hastened to mend his political 
fences, A(H>^rently he was well aware of 
the protests of Albanian Amarlcana to the 
patriarch of Istanbul against hto pro-Com- 
muntot activities. As he could never criti- 
cizc communism because he had advocated 
it, only one step rexnalned to hto rap- 
procbemeiit with communism complete. 
That was formal recognition of hto episco¬ 
pacy by Moscow and its stooge In Albania. 
The semiofficial organ of tiie Communist 
government in Tirana (Bashkimi, February 
23. 1950) published the foUowlng telegram 
from NoU. 

"We are very much pleased with the fa¬ 
vorable resolution that was adopted by the 
third congress of the Albanian Orthodox 
Church In regards to our petition to come 
under the JurlsdictloQ of our mother church. 
We are IropatienUy awaiting notification by 
the holy synod. 

"Bishop P. 8. Non.” 

Tbe holy synod ww natursliy overjoyed 
to ratify the petition of Wolt’s. Tbe accept¬ 
ance of Noli resulted In twin vtotorles for 
oomiBUUtom; a propaganda victory, fully 
eoploltad by the Oommunlat presa; an d a 
rchglo-politloal vrlctory for Roll, who was 
now secure in hto eptoropacy. 


A Greit Paliiot, Th«But Pubc, NdM the 
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EXrENSlC»7 OF REMARKS 

or 

tom. HOWARD H.BUFFEn 

or IVBMU 8 KA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REFBBBEMTATIVES 
Mondaw, Jviy 25, mi 
Mr. BUFPBTT. Mr. Speaker, the pa¬ 
triots who fought the Revolution tried 
price controls In an effort to stabiliza 
the value of their printiiig-press moneys 


It (ffd not work then, and It will not 
work now, untess we can repeal some 
natural lawi. which we eannot do. 

Such American heroes as George 
Washington axKl Thomas Paine con¬ 
demned price controls in the strongest 
possible language. 

Today thetr wise testimony on this 
subject to dtocarded. 

However, I will make this prediction 
confidently: That, if the present attempt 
to fool the people while the value of our 
currency is destroyed is not soon aban¬ 
doned, Congress will learn the hard way 
of the truth of Paine's and Washing¬ 
ton’s Judgment of price wwitrois. 

A part of a letter from Thomas Paine 
to Daaton on price controls follows: 

I see also Hnotbtar erntmirmslng circum- 
stance artstug in Parte of vrtitcb we have had 
full expvrteBMee in America. 

I mean that of fixing the price of provl- 
Bloiia. But If tbte measure to to be at¬ 
tempted It ought to be ilone by the munlc- 
Ipsilty. The convwntioa has nothing to 
do with regutotlOQs of ttito kind; nether 
can they be carried into practlee. 

The people of Parte may my they will not 
give more than a certain prtoe for provisions, 
but as they cannot compel the comstry peo¬ 
ple to bring provtofeoBs to mart ce t the conse- 
qnenee will be (Sfeetly contnury to their ex- 
peetattons, and they wta find d ea rnes s and 
lamtne Instead of plenty and chempnesa. 

They may force the price down u pon the 
stock In hand, but after that tbe market 
will be empty. 

I wUl give you an example. In PMtodel- 
phto we undertook, amemg other regulations 
of this kind, to regulate the price of aalt; the 
consequence was that no aalt vrae brought 
to market, and the price roae to 3fi shUUngs 
sterling per boshel. 

Tbe price before the war was only one 
shUllng and atacpcncie per btnhel: and we 
regulated the pr ice of fioiir (farina) till there 
was none In tbe market, and the people were 
glad to procure tt at any price. 

There to atoo a ctreumstanee to be taken 
Into the account wblcli la not much attended 
to. The assignats are not of tbe seme value 
they were a year wpo, and m the quantity 
increases tbe vslue of them wlU diminish 

Thto gtvea the appearance of things being 
dear when they are not so in fact, for In the 
ssune iwopcrtlon that any kind of money 
fails In value articles rtoe in price. If it were 
not for this, the quantity of aasigiiats would 
be too great to be circulated. 

Paper money In America fell so mtKh In 
value man this exccadve quantity of it Chat 
In the year 17B1 1 gave 300 paper dolton lor 
cme pair of wcaated atoefcings. What I write 
you upon tbe subject is experience, and not 
aser ei y opinion. 1 have no personal interest 
in any of tbcae matters, nor in any party dis¬ 
putes. 1 attend only to general principles. 
(Rrom The Emays of Ttaomas Paine, pp. 
56-59.) 


ChiiiMi Mcbm: Umtcb Frepfintions 
Stiff Dhfifcrofii 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CEORQIL BENDER 

or omo 

IN TEE BOUSE OF REPBESENTATTVES 

TuetdaWt Jviw 31,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Sneaker, tt to al¬ 
ways better to be safe than to be sorry. 
In our civilian defense programing, must 
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of our largest communities, having got¬ 
ten over their first fright, are now sink¬ 
ing blissfully in a state of absolute som- 
nolescence. 

Here and there, as in Utica, N. Y., 
splendid demonstrations of prepared¬ 
ness have been furnished by an alert city 
administration in cooperation with all 
the surrounding towns and villages. The 
Air Defense Command has gone about 
its task of recruiting civilian volunteers 
for large-scale alert practices, but the 
whole effort has been spotty, poorly pub¬ 
licized. and lacking in over-all results. 

With the Korean cease-fire, the dan¬ 
ger of being caught napping is rendered 
all the more apparent. Our people were 
lulled into unsuspecting sleep at Pearl 
Harbor by “negotiations.” There is 
good reason to believe that we may be 
similarly off guard now. The serpent 
always strikes when the victim is least 
aware of his presence. 

Civilian defense is not a luxury today. 
It is an expensive necessity. American 
cities seem to be incredibly blind to the 
lessons of current history. 


State Department Cabal Planned Ameri¬ 
can Domestic and Foreign Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN T. WOOD 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24,1951 
Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in¬ 
clude Information Bulletin No. 151 of 
July 30, 1951. 

If you are wondering how such an 
insane project from the American stand¬ 
point could originate, consider the ap¬ 
pended list of names of the planners, 
which Includes Alger Hiss, branded as a 
traitor and convicted as a perjurer; Har¬ 
ry Dexter White, who escaped convic¬ 
tion only by dying suddenly and mys¬ 
teriously a few days after appearing be¬ 
fore the House Un-American Activities 
Committee: Julian H. Wadleigh, a self- 
confessed Communist who admitted 
passing top State secrets to Russian 
Communists; Mortimer Snerd Wallace; 
the Old Curmudgeon himself; and the 
present Secretary of State—one-world- 
ers all who would reduce America to a 
mere province in a world superstate in 
which we would be hopelessly outnum¬ 
bered and outvoted. 

Show me an internationalist and I will 
show you a potential traitor to the United 
States. 

The bulletin follows: 

Expenditures bt the Department op State 
FOR THE Fiscal Years 1940 Through 1951 
Indicate Increasing Overhead Cost op 
New Deal-Fair Deal International 
Policies 

The annual reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, submitted to the Congress for the 
fiscal years from 1940 through 1960, and the 
reported expenditures by the State Depart¬ 
ment for the fiscal year 1951. reveals a grow¬ 
ing and costly trend In the foreign policies of 
the administration whereby the State De¬ 


partment is given public funds and author. 
Ity never contemplated by the framers of our 
Constitution. 

The reported expenditures, together with 
the budget request by the State Department 
for fiscal 1952. totaling nearly (2,750,000,000 


were: 

Reported 

Fiscal year: expenditures 

1940_. (24, 292, 014 

1941 - 25.121.083 

1942 _ 28. 912. 144 

1943 _ 33, 492, 741 

1944__. 38,101,003 

1915. 62, 289, 1C2 

1946 . »178, 291, 682 

1947 _ *311,488,859 

1948 .. » 665, 769, 674 

1949.__ « 334, 296. 767 

1050__ » 361, 226, 113 

3951—...- •305,376,133 

1'62 (budget request)_ 283, 666.479 

Total. 2.742.223,591 


' Included for foreign economic functions, 
$127,291,582 

* U. N. relief and rehabilitation costing 
(178.177,135 

•* Foreign-aid programs administered by 
State Department. (<139,162,749. 

* Foreign aid and U. N. loan accounted for 
(66,618,474 

” Foreign aid, loan to U. N., and Children’s 
Fund, $39,511,586. 

“Reported In Daily Treasury Statement, 
June 29. 1951. 

Note —^Details may be found by consult¬ 
ing the annual reports of the Secretary of 
the 'Treasury 

NEW dollar diplomacy FAILS IN CRISIS 

The very fact that our Nation has had to 
face one emergency after another, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that we have poured out 
nearly $117,000,000,000 over the past 10 years 
in outright grants, loans, and credits, and 
now have perhaps a greater Number of po¬ 
tential enemies than we had in 1939, indi¬ 
cates that dollar diplomacy as practiced over 
the past 10 years is no panacea for the 
world’s Ills, economic or social 

Everything considered, it Is manifest that 
the ultimate object of the Department of 
State's Internationalists, onc-worlders, up- 
llfters, and do-gooders is to accomplish the 
following: 

1. To raise the standards of living of the 
rest of the world to those of the United 
States, although everyone knows that Is quite 
Impossible without lowering our standard 
of living to a lower level; 

2. To take the United Slates Into Inter¬ 
national foreign alliances of the very kind 
against which President George Washing¬ 
ton warned In his famous farewell address, 
and against which Warren G Harding, in 
an address In the Senate In 1921, said. 

"It is better to be the free and disinter¬ 
ested agents of International Justice and 
advancing civilization, with the covenant 
of conscience, than be shackled by a written 
compact which surrenders our freedom of 
action and gives to a military alliance, the 
right to proclaim America’s duty to the 
world." ♦ 

3. To sacrifice and surrender the sovereign, 
Inherent, and unalienable powers of this 
Republic to the domlnltlon and control of 
foreign nations and foreign-controlled In¬ 
ternational bodies functioning under the 
so-called United Nations, several of whom are 
presently disunited: 

4. To establish the welfare state on a seml- 
world-wide basis. 

Proof of these objects and purposes seems 
to be In the following, among still other 
things hidden and disclosed: 

As far back as February 12, 1942. the Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Postwar Foreign Pol¬ 
icy was convened In the State Department. 
Discussion quickly arose as to whether the 


public should be told of the existence and 
work of that committee. State Department 
Bulletin 3680. a 726-page cloth-bound book, 
released in February 1850, entitled "Postwar 
Foreign Policy Preparation" at page 70 con¬ 
tains the following significant statement: 

"The committee agreed that Its work 
should be approached from the general 
standpoint of the kind of world that the 
United States desired after the war. It 
also took the position that the President, in 
view of his executive responsibilities, would 
need to have recommendations for action as 
well as Information on all problems on 
which a national position would have to be 
taken or an attitude expressed. 

"Thought was given to the possibility of 
informing the public immediately of the es¬ 
tablishment and work of the committee. It 
was felt that circumstances at the moment, 
when the United States was being driven 
back in the Pacific and the United Nation’s 
cause was suffering on every front, rendered 
secrecy Imperative until a favorable turn 
in the war. ♦ * * Accordingly the com¬ 

mittee's work and existence were kept se¬ 
cret ” 

Membership of the committee Included 
Henry A. Wallace, Paul H. Appleby, Warren 
R. Austin, William A Batt Alger Hiss, Philip 
C Jessup, Nelson A Rockefeller, Harry D. 
White, David Niles, Leland Olds, Harry Hop¬ 
kins. Julian H. Wadleigh, Harold L. Ickes, 
Wayne Coy, Charles E. Wilson. Eric A. Johns¬ 
ton, Dean G. Acheson, and many others. 

Do you wonder what is wrong with our 
foreign policy? 

Paul O. Peters. 


Diplomatic Blunderi 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W, SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, July 31.1951 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in¬ 
clude an article by Rev. James M. Oll- 
lis, C. S. P., in his column. What’s Right 
With the World: 

SUR.SUM C'ORDA OR WhXt’S RIGHT WITH THE 
WORLD? 

(By Rev. James M. Glllls. C S. P.) 

DIPLOMATIC DLUNDERS 

A few weeks ago In this column there was 
a bit of comment on the mistakes of those 
who have our destiny in their keeping. Soon 
after that In a newspaper I came upon a 
favorite quotation of mine. It is the ad¬ 
monition of the Scandinavian diplomat of 
three centuries ago, Oxenstlern: "My son, see 
with how little wisdom this big world is 
governed." That little wisdom may ruin us. 

If western civilization Is to succumb to 
the Oriental despotism of the Soviets, It 
will perish because of the blunders of presi¬ 
dents. premiers, politicians, diplomats, 
statesmen. They all make mistakes but they 
seldom confess it. However. Paul Hoffman, 
who formerly dispensed billions of public 
money as EGA Administrator, in his recent 
book. Peace Can Be Won. says: “We should 
all admit our common error and concede 
that the weakness of our present situation 
Is the result of our miscalculations as to 
Russia’s port-war attitude. Most of us 
thought that after World War II she would 
Join us in seeking peace. I certainly did 
and have no apologies for so thinking." 

Not “our miscalculations” 

Thanks to Mr, HcRman for his candor, but 
why does he cay "our miscalculations’’? 
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“Our error”? "Most of us”? "AH of us”? 
The fact is that few ordinary American cltl- 
men3 gave Russia credit for toeing peace lov¬ 
ing. Those who did so, or pretended to do so, 
were at the top and they were tollnded by 
their political prepossessions. 

Those who followed Roosevelt did so be¬ 
cause of his New Deal, not because of his 
pro-Russian foreign policy. After Pearl Har¬ 
bor they accepted the Inevitable but they 
never for a moment trusted Russia. We had 
before our eyes the fate of Poland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania. Also there was the In¬ 
famous Molotov-Rlbbentrop pact. Those 
who, like Mr. Hoffman, thought that Russia 
would Join us in seeking peace blundered 
Inexcusably. If they now feel no compunc¬ 
tion, they must be singularly insensitive. 

It used to be alleged by those who ap¬ 
proved or condoned the shameful doings at 
Yalta. Tehran, and Potsdam that the gift 
of China to Russia (thafs what it amounted 
to) was necessary because we needed Rus¬ 
sia’s help to defeat Japan. That excuse was 
false. In 1989 when Russia and Germany 
ganged up on Poland we—-to our shame— 
helped Russia with lend-lease. We were not 
yet In the war—officially. But our top men 
were pro-Russlan. They “put it over” on the 
rest of us. 

So. too, for Yalta. In 1946 we had driven 
Japan off the seas and out of the skies. We 
needed no Russian help. The atom bomb 
was already an assured success. Evidence 
of that fact hitherto concealed from the 
people was revealed during the MacArthur 
Investigation by Lt Gen. Leslie G. Groves, 
former head of the Manhattan District which 
built the bomb We had the Japs on their 
knees and the bomb was at hand. Those 
who at that Juncture bribed Russia to come 
in (and what bribe it was) did so for rea¬ 
sons of their own. Now we see that the 
bribery was a catastrophic blunder. 

F. D. R. responsible 

Of course, the fount and origin of all our 
pro-Russian blunders was the megalomania 
of President Roosevelt. In a letter to Win¬ 
ston Churchill In 1942 he wrote: “I know 
you will not mind my being brutally frank 
when I tell you that I think I can personally 
handle Stalin better than either your Foreign 
Office or my State Department." In fact, 
Stalin played rings around Roosevelt. The 
President who thought himself so deucedly 
clever never gained one diplomatic victory 
over his “dear Joe.” 

Ignoring the letter to Churchill, the ex¬ 
pression "my State Department” (a dead 
give-away of the deceased President’s ego¬ 
ism). let us remark merely that It was not 
Roosevelt who took Stalin for a ride: it was 
Stalin who played Roosevelt for a sucker. 
Such uncouth slang may offend “nice" peo¬ 
ple. but it Is the most appropriate language 
I can think of to express what happened. 

To come to a more recent example of the 
Ineptitude of our diplomats. On June 27. 
Dean Acheson denounced what he called 
Iran’s tactics of “threat and fear." But on 
the same day he told the House Foreign Af¬ 
fairs Committee that the United States has 
“no thought" of intervening in Iran. When 
is Intervention not Intervention? 

The Iranian blunder 

Add a second question* If we hope to be 
arbiters of peace between Iran and Britain, 
Is it good diplomacy to start by insulting one 
of the parties to the dispute? Furthermore, 
we blundered needlessly into the Iranian 
mess. We encouraged Iran to adopt a strong 
nationalism as an obstacle to Russian Infil¬ 
tration. When the Nationalists got out of 
hand and nationalism developed Into na¬ 
tionalization, we found ourselves once more 
in a diplomatic predicament. We cannot ex¬ 
tricate ourselves by accusing Iran and ex¬ 
culpating Britain. 

The Iranians declare that Britain doesn’t 
know that the world has changed and that 


one of the chaises coneems the old system 
of colonization and exploitation. So much 
for Britain. But why did we plunge Into 
the dispute, and why do we find ourselves 
on the side of an outdated Imperialism? And 
since we have gone Into it. how can we say 
we have “no thought” of Intervening? 

When Jacob Malik made his cease-fire sug¬ 
gestion, Secretary Acheson said that an 
armistice at the thirty-eighth parallel would 
be a victory for America. Let’s see: We fight 
for a year, spend $12,000,000,000, lose 76,000 
killed, wounded, and missing, to say nothing 
of the slaughter of several hundred thou¬ 
sands of Koreans (North and South), end 
Just where we began, and that is victory. 

So we continue to stumble and blunder 
along. If such is our diplomacy we had bet¬ 
ter pull out of the game. We don’t know 
how to play it. 


Open Welfare Rolls to Public View 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURR P. HARRISON 

or vxxoinia 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTA’nVES 
Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
include an editorial from the Atlanta 
Journal, as reprinted on July 31 in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, concerning 
a bill introduced by me and now pend¬ 
ing in the Committee on Ways and 
Means: 

Open Welfare Rolls to Public View 

Pending in Congress is legislation which 
would permit States to open their welfare 
rolls to public inspection without risking loss 
of Federal funds. 

Under present Federal law, States are re¬ 
quired to keep these lists secret. Across the 
country there is growing dissatisfaction with 
such a requirement. 

Public welfare benefits in the aggregate 
run into millions, and even hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars in every State in the Union. 
The case both for and against secrecy has 
been ably stated in recent days. 

Senator Herbert Lehman pleaded unsuc¬ 
cessfully in the Senate against an amend¬ 
ment which would allow public access to the 
records. Here is the gist of his argument, 
as reported in the Congressional Record: 

“A situation had arisen in Ohio the pre¬ 
vious year, I believe, under a Democratic ad¬ 
ministration there, in which it was proved 
that the rolls had been used for political pur¬ 
poses. Letters were sent to the unfortunate 
beneficiaries of relief, calling upon them to 
support political organizations. 

“The situation was so clear, so sinister, 
that the Congress of the United States en¬ 
acted legislation wMch would prevent such 
a thing in the fulure • • • i cannot 

picture the damage that would be done if 
we permitted the use of the relief rolls for 
political purposes. 

“Furthermore, up to 1939, when the leg¬ 
islation prohibiting the publication of the 
records was passed, the names of those on 
the relief rolls were used for commercial or 
other purposes. Threats and pressures were 
exerted on the unfortunate men and women 
who were on the relief rolls, not, generally 
speaking, through any fault of theirs, but 
simply because of the weight of circum¬ 
stances which bowed them down.” 

The case against secrecy Is best stated by 
James S. Pope, a Georgian, who Is now man¬ 
aging editor of the Louisville Courier-Jour¬ 


nal. Re la serving as chairman of the com¬ 
mittee on freedom of information for the 
American Society of Newspaper Bdltcon. 

At the last meeting of that aoclety he made 
a notable report on how public officials, local. 
State, and Federal, increasingly often at¬ 
tempt to keep the public business a secret. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for July, Mr. Pope 
has an article on the battle for access to all 
public records. He concedes, citing essen¬ 
tially the same argument advanced by Sen¬ 
ator Lehman that there were some respecta¬ 
ble grounds for keeping welfare rolls con¬ 
fidential. But he adds: 

“This reasoning is based, of course, on a 
dubious faith that if relief rolls are not made 
public, statehouse and county politicians 
will not know who Is on them, and cannot 
bring pressure for political support. 

“There are certain social arguments In fa¬ 
vor of protecting relief clients. On the other 
hand, here Is more than $2,(X)0.000,000 a year 
being disbursed, and no reporter can check 
on all the reports of fraud that every news¬ 
paper receives. 

“Sentiment seems to be growing that the 
necessity to guard an increasingly bugs sum 
from grafters takes precedence over the right 
of personal privacy. Indiana has repealed 
her secrecy law. risking loss of some $22.- 
000,000 of Federal funds. Legislatures In 
Tennessee, Georgia, Illinois, Florida, and 
other States have expressed great dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the present policy. Two bills which 
would destroy the confidential status have 
been Introduced in Congress. 

“If this area of secrecy, which has some 
Justification, is opened up to the public 
view, the effect will be profound In other 
agencies which have no law to sanction their 
concealments.” 

We believe, with Mr. Pope, that the weight 
of public Interest lies against secrecy. Wc 
hope that Congress will act in accordance 
with the wishes of legislatures In Georgia 
and other States which wish to allow the 
searchlight of public scrutiny on expendi¬ 
tures of these vast sums of money. The 
people have a right to know how their money 
is spent. 


Silence Costing Ike i Trial Ran 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 11,1951 

Mr. ANOELL. Mr. Speaker, under the 
Oregon primary law a thousand voters 
may by petition have the name of any 
registered voter of their party placed on 
the ballot as a nominee for President. 
The Oregon law provides: 

’The name of any candidate for a party 
nomination of President or Vice President 
shall be printed on said ballots upon the 
written request of said candidate • • * 

or upon the petition of 1,000 supporters who 
are registered voters in the State of Oregon 
of the political party to which said candi¬ 
date belongs. 

The Oregon Supreme Court has ruled 
that the oflQclal candidate must under 
this section be a registered member of 
the party. In Oregon at the present time 
there is a movement on foot by both the 
Democrats and Republicans to have 
General Eisenhower’s name placed on 
the Oregon ballot in the primary elec¬ 
tion to be held in May next year as a 
candidate for Presidency. However, 
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under the provision of our law, it would 
be necessary to have his ofiScial party 
registration made known. 

I am including as part of these re¬ 
marks a portion of an article appearing 
in the Washington Post for Sunday, July 
29. written by Robert C. Albright where 
the Oregon situation is discussed: 

SXLSNCE COSTIKO A TaUX. RTTM 

(By Robert C. Albright) 

A gimmick in the Oregon election laws Is 
Jolting plans of independents in both parties 
to make that State’s May 16 Presidential 
trials the pay-ofl primary for General Elsen¬ 
hower. 

The stage was all set to enter Elsenhower's 
name in the Oregon primaries, with or with¬ 
out hlB consent. All that was needed, most 
thought, were the signatures of 1,000 Oregon 
voters. 

Democratic State Senator Thomas R. Ma¬ 
honey already had announced he was start¬ 
ing to circulate a Democratic petition for 
Elsenhower. Independent Republicans were 
planning a similar move. 

State election officials Informally suggested 
that the sponsors had better take a second 
look not only at the election law, but at 
court interpretations of it. 

Then it came out. Elsenhower's name can 
be entered all right, even without his con¬ 
sent. but there's one big proviso. He must 
be a registered member of the political party 
under which his name is proposed. 

If Elsenhower is formally affiliated with 
either political party, he hasn't yet said so. 
If he is going to come out and state his po¬ 
litical affiliation—a highly doubtful specula¬ 
tion—he can get on the ballot simply by 
filing a written request. 

The petition which developed because the 
primary law itself had a sleeper. 

Here’s how the law read: 

“The name of any candidate for a party 
nomination of President or Vice President 
shall be printed on said ballots upon the 
written request of said candidate • • • 

or upon the petition of 1,000 supporters who 
are registered voters in the State of Oregon 
of the political party to which said candidate 
belongs." 

The catch is in those last eight words. 
The petitioners would have to know he be¬ 
longed to their party, and as of this date 
they don’t. 

The State supreme court removed any 
doubt about the requirement in 1928, The 
court ruled, in the case of State of Oregon 
versus William Boyer: “The official candi¬ 
date must, under this section, be a registered 
member of the party." 

A PLUG FOR HOFFMAN 

Oregon Young Republicans are trying to 
persuade Senator Wayne Morse, Republican, 
of Oregon, to let them enter a favorite-son 
slate in his name in the primary, on the 
theory that he could hold the delegation 
for Ike or some other forward-looking can¬ 
didate. 

On his recent trip back home, a delegation 
of Independent Republicans used this argu¬ 
ment- “It’s our best chance of preventing a 
victory for Taft In the State primary. If 
Republicans spilt up behind different candi¬ 
dates, Taft will surely beat the field." 

Morse discouraged the Idea. He thanked 
them for the nice compliment, but said he 
had no illusions about his role In the Re¬ 
publican Party. Instead of working for a 
candidate, Morse told them, “Work for the 
election of forward-looking delegates to the 
Republican convention who can be counted 
on to support some such progressive-minded 
men for the nomination as Eisenhower, Paul 
Hoffman, or Jim Duff." 

It was the first time, in recent months 
anyway, that former Marshall Plan Adminis¬ 
trator Hoffman had been mentioned as a 1952 


GOP possibility. Senator Dttff had been 
discussed mainly as a cog In the draft-Elseu- 
bower drive. 

Morse put Elsenhower's name first, but 
reminded Oregon Young Republicans: 
“There are others, too." You see, no one 
yet has It in writing that the general will 
be any more available politically than be 
was In 1948. 

Back In Washington Morse wrote Oregon 
supporters to the same effect. 

"The Republican Party must pick a win¬ 
ner this time," he said. “1 am satisfied we 
could win easily with Elsenhower, Hoffman, 
or Duff, I am sure we cannot win with a 
nominee selected by the reactionary wing of 
the party." 


Silver Lining Seen in Cloud Over Iran 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER L ROGERS 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I insert in the Appendix of the Record 
today a news article appearing in the 
Amarillo (Tex.) News-Globe. This 
article is of interest to all of us. 

Silver Lining Seen in Clous Over Iran 

A silver lining Is appearing through the 
dark clouds overhanging Europe and Iran, 
Col. Lawrence Hagy and Gen. Ernest O. 
Thompson told members of the American 
Business Club yesterday in the Herring 
Hotel. Hagy returned recently from Europe, 
where he attended the Third World Petro¬ 
leum Congress at The Hague. 

General Thompson, member of the Texas 
Railroad Commission and American repre¬ 
sentative to the congress, agreed with Hagy 
that Oen. Dwight Eisenhower is the man of 
the hour in the world today. Thompson, 
home convalescing from a serious Illness, 
said he just dropped in to bear Hagy, who 
presented the program. 

“I returned to America more optimistic 
over the world situation than at any time 
since the end of the war," Hagy said. "I 
spent some time with General Elsenhower, 
and I honestly believe he Is the only man 
In the world who can pull Europe up by the 
boot straps and avert another war." 

Elsenhower doesn’t think Russia wants to 
fight, Hagy said. Elsenhower wants only 
6 or 8 months more to whip the North 
Atlantic Pact into shape, and the Russian 
bear wll be stopped in Europe. 

Hagy labeled the Iranian oil situation as 
England’s greatest blunder. He traced Eng¬ 
land's domination of its colonies while Eng¬ 
land was the greatest power in the world 
and how she has lost out. He revealed that 
England gave Iran only 26 percent of Its oil 
revenue, while America gives Iraq 50 percent. 
He said England refused to renegotiate, and 
the "roof fell in." 

Hagy said Iran definitely will be unable 
to operate the huge refinery and its oil fields, 
and he doubts that Russia has the technical 
knowledge to step in and run the operations. 
Also, Russia could not benefit from the 
Iranian oil fields because she has no tanker 
fleet and no waterways to Russia. There are 
no railroads and no pipelines into Russia. 

Hagy said he is disappointed in England, 
but optimistic that eventually the Nation 
will solve Its cricls. He pointed out that 
Rome and England dominated the world 
for hundreds of years and both have fallen. 
Now the United States Is in the same posi¬ 
tion, but we are paying the way Instead of 
taking from others. 


“Socialism has killed the Sngllshman'a 
Incentive to work," Hagy said. “It Is a 50-SO 
bet that the labor government will be de¬ 
feated In the next election but it will take 
years to cure the ills of socialism." 

There is little war talk In Europe, Hagy 
said. The people think America Is building 
for war. They can’t understand America’s 
armament program unless it is to wage war. 

"I tried to tell them we are trying to avert 
war. not wage war. but they couldn’t see It 
that way," he said. 

Hagy praised the Marshall plan but said 
he wonders If the people of Europe realize Its 
Importance to the recovery of their various 
countries. He said France today is pro¬ 
ducing 40 percent more manufactured goods 
than before the war. Italy is in the midst 
of a building boom comparable to that in 
Amarillo. 

“The entire world wants American dollars 
and they’ll do anything to get them," Hagy 
said. "Why in London I could order a large 
steak served In my room while Englishmen 
get about 2 ounces of meat a week. I could 
buy cloth In English stores and get a rebate 
in English money. Prices in England aren’t 
out of line but in Prance and Italy they are 
sky high." 

Discussing the World Petroleum Congress. 
Hagy said there were 2.600 representatives 
from nearly every oil-producing nation In 
the world present exchanging ideas and dis¬ 
cussing their problems. 

"If we could arrange more such meetings, 
I bellve the problems of the world could be 
solved,” Hagy declared. 

"Do you know who was the best-known 
man at the conference." Hagy queried? “It 
was Gen. Ernest O. Thompson. Men from 
every country wanted to see and talk with 
him and when he was taken 111 he was visited 
in his hotel room by delegations from many 
nations who wanted his advice." 

General Thompson said he was elated that 
Averell Harrlman was dispatched to Iran 
and that be has been successful in reopening 
negotiations between England and Iran. 

“It may cost us money getting into the oil 
squabble, but money is a lot cheaper than 
the lives of our American boys," Thompson 
declared. 

Gordon Oill was in charge of the program, 
arranged by Lew Fields. 

Blair Jones was introduced as a new mem¬ 
ber. 


Salary Increatei for Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following state¬ 
ment I made to the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee: 

I have talked with committee members 
so many times about this matter that I feel 
I must apologize for again burdening the 
members with my views. 

It seems to me that any Increase granted 
should be on a permanent basis. Temporary 
legislation of this type is extremely unsatis¬ 
factory and Is very unrealistic. 

I hope the committee will give every con¬ 
sideration to the matter of eliminating the 
lower grades. It seems to me that some ad¬ 
justment should also be made In salary for 
those employees who have entered the serv¬ 
ice since July 1, 1945. 
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I do not want again to repeat ttie many 
points I have made on a great many occa¬ 
sions with members of this committee. I 
think probably most of you are very familiar 
with my position. Let me conclude by re- 
I)aaUng that any Increase granted should be 
on a permanent basis. 

Frankly, I do not see how most of these 
employees are able to provide for their fami¬ 
lies with the extremely high cost of llvlnff 
that we have and that In all probability is 
going to increase. They have given long and 
faltMul service and have always been pa¬ 
triotic, conscientious, and valuable employ¬ 
ees. They have always been there when the 
public needed them and they have always 
responded. Now It is their hour of need and 
the public must respond to them. They ask 
nothing but fair play and we must see that 
they are guaranteed the justice they deserve. 


Water Finoridatioii in the Diitrict of 
Colombia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THB HOUSE OF BEPRB8BNTATIVIEB 

Tuesday, July 31, IBSl 

Mr. PASSMAN. Blr. Speaker. It has 
been demonstrated conclusively that the 
addition of fluorides to public water sup¬ 
plies results in a 65 percent reduction In 
the Incidence of tooth decay. Research 
has shown that where fluorides in a con¬ 
centration of one part per million exist 
naturally in a water supply tooth decay 
experience is strikingly lower than in 
areas with no fluorides. Controlled 
fluoridation by the Introduction of 
fluoride salts brings about the same 
beneficial results. 

Virtually all national organizations 
concerned with health such as the 
American Dental Association, the Amer¬ 
ican Public Health Association, the 
United States Public Health Service, the 
American Water Works Association, the 
Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers, and many smaller 
groups have recommended this practice. 
Their approval has come only after com¬ 
prehensive study by expert committees 
competent to judge the evidence. 

The findings of the controlled fluori¬ 
dation studies started in 1945 were not 
available until after the District of Co¬ 
lumbia budget had been cleared by the 
Bureau of the Budget. In its hearings 
before the Senate Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee for the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, the District of Colum¬ 
bia Health Department requested inclu¬ 
sion of an additional item for this 
purpose. The request, of course, had 
the approval of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. It had the 
unqualified support of the District of 
Columbia Dental Society and the exec¬ 
utive committee of the Medical Society 
of the District of Columbia. The Sen¬ 
ate subcommittee saw fit to report this 
bill out including an Item of $130,000 for 
water fluoridation. 

During World War n one-third of the 
Nation’s dentists were inducted into the 
armed services to care for the dental 
needs of our military forces which con¬ 


stituted only 10 percent of the country’s 
population. In spite of this great effort 
to provide the needed care, the Federal 
Government is continuing to spend 
$40,000,000 annually for reparative den¬ 
tal services for our veterans. Further¬ 
more, our people are spending $1,000,- 
000,000 annually for dental health serv¬ 
ices, yet less than one-half of them 
receive adequate dental care. This 
situation relates proportionately to the 
people of the District of Columbia. 

The water fluoridation program for 
the District of Columbia is double-edged. 
First, residents of the District will re¬ 
ceive direct benefits by a reduction of 
tooth decay by two-thirds, and, second, 
the approval by the Congress of the 
United States will be a great stimulus to 
other cities and communities of the 
Nation to institute this valuable health 
program. 

Water fluoridation can be brought to 
our people in the District of Columbia at 
a very modest cost. $130,000. It will 
reduce tooth decay by two-thirds. We 
can no longer afford to postpone the 
prompt and widespread application of 
this preventive measure. 


The Greeks Know How To Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE L HAYS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFBESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31,1951 
Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am In¬ 
cluding an article by Harold H. Martin 
from the Saturday Evenmg Post of July 
7, 1961. I had an opportunity to ob¬ 
serve the Greek Army In their battle 
against communism in northern Greece 
in 1949. I can vouch for the sentiments 
expressed in this article. 

The Okeeks Know How To Die—Evekt Hel¬ 
lene Hakassxng Reds Acitoss the Xobxan 
Hills Has a 2,600-Year-Old Waelixe Tea- 
DiTZON Behind Him—And Lxkb Leonidas 
‘T Thermopylae, Evert Son or Greece Is 
lEADT To Die Before Yielding 1 Inch to 
. iRS Enemy 

(By Harold H. Martin) 
Somewhere in Korea.— Among them axe 
big, dark men from Crete, handsome and 
hot-tempered. Among them also are calm, 
slow-moving men from Thessaly, and steady 
Macedonians, very sure of themselves in bat¬ 
tle, and clever men from the Peloponnesus, 
and tall blond mountain men from the vil¬ 
lages of Epirus, tough and long enduring. 
Each in Uttle ways is different from the 
others, as a Vermonter differs from an Ala¬ 
baman. There are variations in their speech, 
in their songs, and in the bouncing dances 
they perform when, after the fighting is over, 
they restore their spirits with good Greek 
wine. But In some respects all the men of 
the Greek battalion now fighting in Korea 
are the same. All remember that once long 
ago in Attica the first great democracy was 
born, and that for almost 8,000 years their 
little country has fought against oppression 
and tyranny, whether It stemmed from 
Persia or Istanbul. Berlin, or Moscow. 

They do not wonder why they left their 
graystone villages in the mountains of 
Greece end traveled around the world to 


light. They know. For them, who fought 
Cknnmunlsts for long years In their own land 
In one of the bloodiest civil wars in history, 
there Yvas no other choice a freedom-loving 
people could make. 

"When a dangerous beast Is abroad in the 
world,” a Greek officer said, ”he must be 
killed, no matter whether he approaches 
your door or that of one far off.” 

To the rank and file of Americana, and to 
many of the other nations fighting here, the 
war In Korea is a dirty, bloody, indecisive 
business the wisdom of which may be hotly 
debated. To the Greeks it is a holy crusade. 
In the years of their own terrible war of 
brother against brother, they learned to bate 
Oommunlsts of any race with a fierce, im¬ 
placable hate. They have come here to kill, 
and they carry out their mission with more 
skill, perhaps, than any other troops In 
Korea. 

They are the old pros of this war. For 11 
yean they have been fighting in mountain 
coimtry, first against Oertnaus and Italians, 
then against their own Reds, and they fight 
with a foxlike sagacity, a battle know-how 
that few other troops can match. Their 
general. Dasoarolls. and their colonel, Das- 
calopoulos. are old flghten, skilled in com¬ 
bat, but they do not give much advice to the 
battalion commander, Dionysius Arbousls, 
for Lieutenant Colonel Arbousls Is one of the 
world’s great experts on mountain warfare 
and the tactics of the Communists in the 
field. The rank and file are younger and less 
experienced, but they bum with the same 
hatred of the Communists and the same 
pride in the fighting tradition of their race. 
This hatred and this pride go deep. They 
are bred Into them. 

When Apostas Stathias, a young lieuten¬ 
ant. was killed, his father wrote to Arbousls: 

“Dear Colonel; As a father, I feel deep 
sorrow, but as a Greek I am proud that my 
son gave his life for his country, his religion, 
and for human liberty. 

“Our ancestors used to say that holler 
than mother or father, greater then all else 
In the world. Is a man’s duty to his home¬ 
land. My son believed those words. Today 
Is the 86th of March. All Greeks are very 
proud of this day which marks their liber¬ 
ation from the Turks. My own feelings are 
rather confused. There are moments when 
I feel desperate, knowing X shall never again 
see my son celebrating with his comrades 
this day of Greek Independence. But at the 
same time I cannot help being proud when 
I think that my son, by his gallant death, 
proved himself true to the example of the 
heroes who gave us our freedom from 
tyranny. The village In which I and my son 
were born Is the village of Athanasios Dlakos 
fDiakos was a hero of the Greek revolt 
against the Turks]. My mother, whom the 
Communists killed S years ago. at the age of 
103, was a niece of Dlakos. When he was a 
little boy in school, my son was chosen to 
put the flowers upon the hero’s grave. And 
now my eon Is dead. He has fulfilled bis 
destiny as a Greek, and as a descendant of 
Dlakos. Let us be proud of him.” 

From tmy Kolandra, in Macedonia, Joan 
Nyktas, mother of George, writes In waver¬ 
ing script: 

“Sir Commander: With deep sorrow I re¬ 
ceived your letter telling me of the death 
of my dear son. It would be a lie if I told 
you that anything In the world would make 
us forget that he will never come back to 
his village, to his wife, his babies, and to me. 
But I am proud of him, for he died fighting 
against tyrazmy, against crime, and for the 
peace of the world. Six Gommander, I beg 
of you, because he sleepe so far away, when 
you come near the place where he is buried, 
win you kiss the cross upon hie grave, and 
teU him that the Use comes tram Ms father 
and bis mother, from bis wife and his two 
little girls who will forever honor him. My 
eyes are full of tears. I have not the courage 
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to write more. May Otod t)lee« you and all 
your gallant men/' 

And from C&rlttoe Meoboi, of Pendolokos: 

"With sorrow 1 learn of the death of my 
brother. Socrates. Nothing, I know, ean 
bring ba^ to me the good comrade I have 
lost. But I am proud that he died fighting 
against those Communist criminals who seek 
to annihilate from the world all kindness and 
all peace. And 1 am glad that in that far> 
off city of Pusan the Greek cross upon his 
grave will stand as a symbol of the will of the 
Greeks to fight, anywhere in all the world, 
for civilissatlon and for liberty.” 

The will of the Greeks to fight has been 
amply demonstrated in many a fierce conflict 
here in Korea->demonstrated with such fer¬ 
vor that the Seventh Cavalry Regiment, 
which Itself cherishes a proud tradition that 
goes back to Custer and the Little Big Horn, 
looks upon them not as attached troops, but 
as their foiirth battalion. In a Joyful cere¬ 
mony on Greek Independence day. Gol. Wil¬ 
liam A. Harris, colorful commander of the 
Seventh, presented guidons, hand-sewn by 
the ladies of the regiment back in Tokyo, to 
each of the Greek companies, and gave each 
man of the Greek battalion the Seventh's 
big yellow horse-head patch to wear on his 
shoulder. Touched by this gesture, the 
Greeks, In voices made vibrant by oyeo, a 
powerful spirit of which they are very fond, 
sang a roaring Garry Owen, the marching 
song of the regiment, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Arbousis led a stamping dance called the 
geraklna in which Harris and his staff, look¬ 
ing somewhat discomfited, took part In the 
Interest of amicable international relations. 
The Greeks are very fond of Harris, a flam¬ 
boyant commander who. before he was ro¬ 
tated, used to tour the front in a Jeep with 
a cavalry saddle strapped to the hood. 

"He is somewhat mad. this Harris." they 
say affectionately, "but that is good. All 
good fighting men are a little crazy." 

Though most soldiers are quiet and Intro¬ 
spective as they move up toward the battle 
lines, the Greeks go up singing lustily, bel¬ 
lowing. "O. K.. G. I! We kill Russky Ko¬ 
reans!" to the American soldiers they pass, 
and drawing their hands across their Adam's 
apples while making a harsh rattling noise, 
"k-r-r-rk," deep In their throats to indicate 
what they Intend to do to the enemy. Once 
they move into the attack, though, this Jubi¬ 
lant mood leaves them. They work silently, 
coldly, and cautiously. They admire the 
valor of the American Marines, the French, 
and the Turks, who are likely to attack In a 
headlong frontal assault, but they consider 
this fool-hardy and wasteful of men’s lives. 
They prefer to advance by fire and maneu¬ 
ver. moving in quick, short dashes from tree 
to tree, from rook to rock. When one ap¬ 
proach to an enemy position draws heavy fire 
upon his men, a Greek platoon leader does 
not hesitate to pull them back and try an¬ 
other approach until he finds a route where 
the fire is less Intense. Later, he will de¬ 
scribe in detail the manner in which he 
moved his men, like a general describing the 
deployment of an army. 

"I proceeded thus," a mustacbed squad 
leader once explained to Colonel Harris. 
“The peak where the enemy machine gun 
was located was very small, so I maneuvered 
my men 4 yards to the east, 6 yards to the 
north, and 4 yards to the west again. Thus 
I was able to come upon them from the 
rear." 

The Greek attitude toward the frontal as¬ 
sault stems from their deep aversion to im- 
neceesary shedding of Greek blood. The an¬ 
cient glory of their country died, they know, 
because of the destruction of their man¬ 
power in an endless series of wars, and the 
life of a single Greek soldier today is cher¬ 
ished by hie officers. Foolhardiness Is not 
encouraged, and the man who unnecessarily 
exposes himself is rebuked. 
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'The Americans.” said Costas lYlanda- 
fllUdes, an old guerrilla now covering the 
Greek battalion for the Athens Acropolis, 
"are valiant men, but in the view of the 
Oreeka they are not very clever in the attack. 
The Greek commander, when told that he 
must take a hill within 1 hour, will spend 
BO minutes moving his men up slowly, keep¬ 
ing them protected from enemy fire as much 
as possible. The Americans will attempt to 
take the hill In the flrat 10 minutes. They 
will get halfway up, suffering heavy casual¬ 
ties. and then they will be driven back by 
a cotmterattock. They will charge again 
and again until they take the hill, but the 
battalion will be riddled. The Greeks, mov¬ 
ing with more care, will go into the final as¬ 
sault in full strength." 

Once the Greeks reach a position from 
which they can make their final onslaught 
they cast away all the caution they have 
shown in the approach. Shouting, "Aera, 
aera,”—"Storm, storm"—a fierce war cry 
which used to terrify the Bulgarians, they 
leap from the eartii and charge intrepidly. 
“In this moment." they say, "buIletB respect 
the brave man. He who hangs back is hurt." 

Once the Greeks come hand to hand with 
the enemy they are, according to Trlandl- 
fillides, very calm. v«ry sure of themselves, 
and very deadly. 

"It is an atavism," he says. "It is in their 
blood since the days when men fought each 
other with short swords and with spears." 

When a Greek is killed in hand-to-hand 
combat his family and his friends consider 
that he died gloriously in battle for the 
honor of Greece. If wounded or killed by 
mortar or artillery fire, their sorrow is made 
more bitter by a deep humiliation. After 
one fierce fight a doctor the Seventh Cav¬ 
alry noticed that one seriously wounded 
Greek was sobbing and mumbling over and 
over something In Greek the doctor could 
not understand. 

"First time I ever heard a Greek carry on 
so," be said to a medic. "Usually they don’t 
say a word.” 

Triandaflllldes, In one corner of the tent, 
overheard the doctor’s remark. 

"He Is not crying because of his wound." 
Trlandafillides explained In his slow, precise 
English. "He is crying because it was not 
received In battle. He is saying ‘What have 
1 done that this shameful thing must happen 
to me?’" 

"What do you mean, not wounded in 
battle?" the doctor said. "That's a mortar 
wound if 1 ever saw one." 

Costas shrugged. "It was received while 
he was in reserve, out of sight of the enemy. 
To a Greek this is not a battle wound. This 
is au accident, a misfortune. The bayonet, 
the grenade, the bullet fired by an enemy 
whom you are approaching face to face— 
from these you receive battle wounds." 

The Greek attitude toward any wound Is 
extremely casual. Their doctors go with 
them Into battle, bandage them if they are 
bleeding, and as long as they have two legs 
to walk on and one hand left to fight with, 
they continue to l^ht. American doctors 
have been disturbed to find on the bodies of 
seriously wounded Greeks a half dozen old 
wounds for which they should have been 
hospitalized days before. They are also ex¬ 
tremely difficult to handle when they reach 
collecting stations where the more seriously 
wounded are sent back to the hospital. On 
one busy morning when the doctors had 
more than they could attend to immediately, 
a Greek captain with part of his neck muscle 
shot away rose from the litter on which he 
was lying. 

"I am aorry," he said. "I do not have 
time to wait for treatment. The fighting 
continues and I must return to my com¬ 
pany." They bad quite a struggle getting 
him into an ambulance. 

Though all the members of the Greek bat¬ 
talion are extremely capable in hand-to- 


hand omnbat, particularly with the long, 
sharp knives which they carry in their boots. 
In violation of the rules of war and the 
orders of their oommanden, two or three 
stand out as notably flsroe fighters. 

One is Lieutenant Missias, of Peter Ciom- 
pany, a thin, fragile-looking little man who 
was wounded eight times In the Greek war 
and twice again in this one. A humorless 
fellow, blind in one eye, after one action he 
came to Trlandafillides in a state of agita¬ 
tion. 

"My men have broken 10 rifles upon the 
heads of the Chinese." be sold. "I hesitate 
to call this matter to the attention of the 
supply officer, for fear he shall hold me re¬ 
sponsible for their cost" 

Costas, a man who doss possess a sense 
of humor, told Mlaslas that If he would turn 
In the 200 Chinese rifles his men had col¬ 
lected after the battle, he believed the 
supply officer would be satisfied. 

Another redoubtable Greek Is a sergeant 
named Kjo^oe. nicknamed "The Killer," a 
waspish little man, thin and hungry-looklng, 
with black syes that glow strangely Kyros, 
an expert with the lonkhl—the bayonet— 
fights with a fierceness that verges on in¬ 
sanity, and hlB extreme savagery is puzz'lng 
even to his mates, who figure that his family 
back In Greece must have suffered greatly at 
Communist hands. On the other hand, the 
anger that motivates Warrant Officer 
Christos SvergOB, a short, stocky, big-nosed 
mountain man from Epirus, who flights lll;a 
an angry grizzly bear and Is reported to 
have killed SO Chinese in hand-to-hand com¬ 
bat, la well understood. Three of Bvergos' 
brothers were killed by the Communlsto in 
the Greek war. 

Warrant Ofllcer Pslchoyos. an extremely 
agile dancer of the geraklna when there is 
no fighting to be done, Is an even more sav¬ 
age fighter than any of these. Pslchoyos, 
commander of the Greek mortar platoon, 
has become a legend In the battalion for the 
fits of rage into which he files when he 
thinks his mortar crews are not firing fast 
enough. 

"ApostoUdes, you traitor." be bellowed into 
his radio during one attack, "you dastard, 
you Bulgarian, why do you dishonor Greece 
by ceasing to fire the mortars?" 

"But, sir commander." his mortar sergeant 
replied, distressed at being addressed as a 
Bulgarian, which is the worst epithet one 
Greek can apply to another, "the Greeks and 
the Koreans who ore bringing ammunition 
from the foot of the hill cannot bring shells 
as fast as we are shooting." 

"You Levantine, ApostoUdes. You trai¬ 
tor." Pslchoyos shouted in a frenzy. "I 
command you. draw your pistol. Shoot one 
Greek and one Koi'ean. Then shells will be 
brought swiftly and the mortars of Greece 
will be glorious." 

Fortunately for the ammunition bearers, 
ApostoUdes did not receive this order. As 
Pslchoyos shouted, a bullet smashed his 
Trumanikl—the Greeks call a walkie-talkie 
radio a "Little Truman”—and he bellowed 
bis order Into a tangle of tubes, wires, and 
shattered metal. 

"For some moment he did not notice that 
his Little Truman had been hit,” said Costas 
Triandaflllldes, who witnessed the Incident, 
"and continued to shout epithets at Aposto- 
lldes. He is a very strange man " 

Pslchoyos' abuse of his sergeant Is not 
unusual in the Greek battalions. Discipline 
la harsh, and sometimes cruel when a man 
fouls up. An officer may, without fear of 
being disciplined himself, curse his men, 
kick them, beat them with sticks, or shoot 
them if they show signs of cowardice In 
battle. But the good soldiers live on terms 
of considerable intimacy with their officers. 
They may visit them in their tents, drink 
with them, eat with them, or Joke with them 
with complete informality. 
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“Napoleott” says ArbousU. “was right 
when he said there are no bad soldiers—only 
bad officers. It you are kind to your men. 
and treat them well, and set them a good 
example, they will follow you. You do not 
shout at them, ‘traitors, why do you not 
fight?’ You say instead, ‘follow me and we 
will kill the enemy.' ” 

Arbousls’ nickname among the troops is 
“the First Scout,*' which Is a high compli¬ 
ment, since the Greeks, with their guerrilla 
background, consider scouting and patrolling 
one of the finer of the warlike arts. 

According to MaJ, James B. Webel, S-3 of 
the Seventh Cavalry Regiment, they are In¬ 
credibly good at it. When an American 
patrol goes out, It keeps going until It draws 
fire, and then, unless It is led by an extremely 
capable patrol leader, it returns with a fairly 
hazy idea of where the fire was coming from. 
The Greeks, who are old hands at this busi¬ 
ness, keep moving In until they are sur¬ 
rounded on three sides, and while his rifle¬ 
men cover him with fire, the patrol leader 
crawls about until he has pin-pointed on his 
map where each gun position is located. The 
patrol then returns with data of great value 
to the S“3 in planning future operations. 

The Greeks are very careful about making 
accurate patrol reports. When Lt. Khondro- 
ylannis Konstandinos returned from the first 
patrol made by the Greeks, Arbousls asked 
him the number of enemy his men had 
killed 

“1 killed one. My sergeant killed one," said 
Konstantlnos. “There was much firing and 
there may have been others. But only these 
two 1 saw die. I will not make a false re¬ 
port." 

“And your losses?** 

“Unfortunately, sir commander. I lost my 
gloves." 

Later, when the battalion moved Into the 
area where the patrol had had its fire fight, 
they found 13 enemy dead. 

The Greek battalion arrived In Korea In 
December, but saw no hard fighting until 
January. Unlike some of the other foreign 
units Joining the United Nations forces In 
Korea, It was no picked group of volunteers, 
but an ordinary battalion out of a Greek 
brigade, though its officers were specially 
selected not only on their combat records but 
because they could apeak a little English. 
The original plan was to sezul a whole 
brigade, but, at the time, the war seemed 
nearing the end, and the Greek Government, 
thinking of the millions of drachmas such an 
expedition would cost, cut the complement 
down to 1,000 men. 

There was a reason for the plan to send 
a pick-up battalion Instead of a specially se¬ 
lected group, though thousands of Greeks 
stormed the American Embassy, trying to 
volunteer. “Our government," said Trlanda- 
flllldes, "felt that if a battalion of the Greek 
Army was not so good as a battalion of vol¬ 
unteers, then we had no army. We also 
wished the Americans to see how well the 
ordinary Greek soldier can fight with the 
weapons they provided us after World War 
II." 

When Harris, of the Seventh Cavalry, was 
asked if he would like a unit of foreign 
troops attached to his regiment, he specifi¬ 
cally asked that the Greeks be assumed, 
knowing that they had been fighting almost 
constantly for a decade and were therefore 
already combat-wise and hardened. 

The Greek unit at first, though, was not 
very impressive. The American battle dress 
did not hang well upon the men and they 
only shaved when ordered to do so. Moun¬ 
tain fighters, accustomed to using mules for 
transport, their lack of mechanical knowl¬ 
edge was woeful, and they had a peculiar 
habit of dismantling the carburetors of their 
trucks every time an engine failed to func¬ 
tion, no matter If the trouble was In the ig¬ 
nition system. To them a jeep was a jeep, 
and when one of theirs broke down they 
would pick up any other that happened to 


be standing by. a habit that came to an ab¬ 
rupt end when a Greek soldier was found 
driving happily about in the jeep of the di¬ 
vision personnel officer. Their appetite for 
olive oil was Insatiable, being exceeded only 
by the Thailanders’ yearning for hot sauce, 
and this was a burden on the quartermaster. 

It was noted, though, that In the coldest 
weather they kept themselves clean, break¬ 
ing the Ice In rivers to wash their shirts, and 
bathing themselves In streams when ice lined 
the water’s edge. It was also noticed, as 
the mouth wore on. that with the agility of 
goats, they couild carry heavy machine guns 
and recoilless TS’s up hills which left Amer¬ 
ican soldiers, burdened only with a rifle and 
grenades, panting, and rubber-legged. 

After their first big flght all minor Irrita¬ 
tions were forgotten. On Hill 381, west of 
Echon, 3,000 Chinese, supported by mortars, 
made a night attack upon the Greeks dug 
in on the slopes of this sharp-topped peak. 
Fighting began at midnight and raged for 
4 hours. Three times the Chinese reached 
the top and three times the Greeks drove 
them off with bayonets, knives, gun butts, 
and fists. At dawn only 16 dead Chinese 
were found, but the snowy slopes were 
streaked with bloody trails where the 
Chinese had dragged away their wounded 
and their dead The hill was vital to the 
defense of the sector, for its loss would have 
exposed the flank of another battalion and 
probably would have made it necessary for 
the whole regiment to fall back. 

After that flght no man could question 
the valor of the Greeks In the presence of a 
trooper of the Seventh without getting hls 
nose busted The affection between the 
Garry Owen and its fourth battalion deep¬ 
ened as the regiment fought on Into the 
spring, with the Greeks fighting magnifi¬ 
cently both in attack and defense. 

The regiment expressed Its appreciation 
in the big celebration on Greek Independence 
Day, when General Rldgway and all the high 
brass of the corps came to decorate the 
Greeks who had performed most valiantly, 
with Distinguished Service Crosses and Sil¬ 
ver Stars. 

That made the Greeks feel good. But the 
thing that pleased them most came late in 
the afternoon, after all the brass had gone. 
Sorao troopers of the Seventh were around, 
listening to the Greeks singing to the music 
of accordion and guitar. Then the troopers 
started singing the regimental song, Garry 
Owen. One verse of It goes: “We are Irish, 
Scotch and thrifty. Sergeant Flynn " The 
troopers sang that one: “We are Irish, Greek 
and thrifty, Sergeant Flynn.” And another 
one starts: 

“Look at Cameron and O’Brien, 

Sergeant Flynn. 

With a smile, they’re fighting, dying, 
Sergeant Flynn." 

And they changed that one to “Look at 
Prokas and Pagonis, Sergeant Flynn ’’ 

That made the Greeks very happy, very 
happy Indeed. 

And the next time they went into an 
attack, though many of them still used the 
old war shout. “Aera!” some of them were 
bellowing a new, strange cry In heavy Hel¬ 
lenic accents they were yelling, “Garry 
Owen." 


Know Your Waterwayi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

or loxnaxAttA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19,1951 
Mr. liARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks In the 


Appendix of the Record, I wish to submit 
an article by the Marine News, of New 
York, published in the Washington Post, 
of even date, as follows: 

Know Youb Waterways—Waterways or 
Tomorrow 

European nations, with but a fraction of 
the wealth of America, develop their water¬ 
ways to the ultimate. Owing to necessity for 
economy they learned long ago that no other 
method of transportation can even approach 
the low cost of moving certain materials and 
products over waterways. 

The proposed New Orleans Tidewater 
canal, the authorized Sacramento deep wa¬ 
ter ship canal, the Cross-Florida canal; the 
Red River lateral canal, and the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee waterway will make the Federal 
waterway system of much greater value to 
the Nation. Some of America's great rivers 
have hardly felt the touch of improvement, 
the Arkansas, White, Red. and Snake among 
them. Others are only partly developed. 
The United States, with an area of about 
8,000,000 square miles, has only 6 of the 20 
great ship canals of the world. Ten of the 
remaining 15 are in European countries 
whose total area Is only about 500,000 square 
miles. 

The United States has yet far to go In the 
development of its Inland and intracoastal 
waterways before their potential benefits are 
even approached. 

Marine News, 

Georgs H. Palmer, 
President and Publisher. 

New York, N. Y. 


New York Police Department Helicopter 
Perform! Miraculoui Retcue 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL HINSHAW 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, my at¬ 
tention has been called to a remarkable 
operation by helicopter conducted by the 
New York Police Department on June 28. 

The New York Police Department op¬ 
erates a small fleet of helicopters for the 
purpose of studying vehicular patterns 
and traffic control, waterfront patrol, 
land, and sea rescues, and routine trans¬ 
portation, and observation. While such 
services are performed regularly, this 
spectacular rescue serves to underline 
the work the helicopters are doing for 
the great city of New York. 

Similar work for helicopters has been 
performed particularly during the Tour¬ 
nament of Roses celebration and the 
famous Rose Bowl game in Pasadena, 
Calif,, my home city, on New Year’s day. 
At this time, when a million visitors 
Jam into our city of 100,000 people, it is 
necessary to control traffic from a point 
of vantage high above the streets, trans¬ 
mitting the information to police officers 
on the ground, in order that ths traffic 
may be kept moving in the right direc¬ 
tions. 

The helicopter finds news and impor¬ 
tant uses almost every day, not only in 
the military undertaking where It has 
proven of tremendous value, but in the 
many civil undertakings of our country. 
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Mr. Speaker, 1 include an article from 
the New York Times under date June 29. 
1951, as follows: 

Bsucoptsr Lands on CAtmcoRAL Roor. Picks 
Up Workman Injures in Fall 
(By William M. Farrell) 

A police department helicopter from Floyd 
Bennett Field settled gingerly down onto a 
corner of the roof of the Cathedral of 8t. 
John the Divine yesterday afternoon. It 
took aboard a workman who had been Injured 
there, soared away to a spot in Riverside Park 
near Minety-sixth Btreet, and landed so the 
man could be transferred to an ambulance. 
Then It flew back to Floyd Bennett Field to 
report the oddest and one of the most breath^ 
taking rescues in the police helicopter’s brief 
history. 

The suspenseful quality of the exploit de- 
rived from the fact that the landing space 
available on the roof was barely 30 feet 
square, while the helicopter’s rotary blades 
cut a circle 36 feet In diameter, and Its tip- 
to-tall length was 41 feet. The tall of the 
craft, therefore, had to be left banging over 
the edge of the roof while the pilot balanced 
there 160 feet above the ground with the help 
of the rotors. 

The victim of the accident that necessi¬ 
tated the aerial rescue was Peter Burr, 51 
years old, of 68 West Sixty-ninth Street. He 
and four other steeplejacks had gone to the 
roof of the cathedral yesterday morning to 
refurbish one of two 76-foot steel structures 
near the front corners of the edlflce, which 
faces Amsterdam Avenue near One Hundred 
and Eleventh Btreet 

The man had just lashed a ladder to the 
girders of the tower near the cathedral's 
southwest corner, it was about 11:46 a. m. 
and Mr. Burr was at the top of the ladder. 
He started to climb down when, according to 
a fellow workman, the twenty-ninth rung 
broke and Mr. Burr hurtled down 29 feet. 
He struck on his right side, fracturing the 
right hip, and possibly his right log and sev¬ 
eral ribs. He also suffered cuts on the face. 

But he remained conscious and fully aware 
of his predicament. The roof on which ho 
lay was 160 feet above the ground. Normal 
access Is by way of a winding staircase, too 
narrow for the Utter on which Mr. Burr 
would have to be moved. 

Two police emergency squads Joined Mr. 
Burr’s fellow steeplejacks, and they were pre¬ 
pared to unite in lowering the injured man 
to the ground—over the side of the roof, by 
ropes attached to the wire litter But Mr. 
Burr demurred at this long, lonely descent. 

In this seemingly Insoluble situation, 
Charles Perceval, of Long Beach, one of the 
steeplejacks suggested that a police depart¬ 
ment helicopter be called The call was re¬ 
ceived at Floyd Bennett Field at 12:45 p. m. 
Five minutes later Acting Capt. Gustav 
Crawford and his copilot. Patrolman John 
T. Jordan, were in the air. At 1:10 they had 
completed the trip of about 23 miles. 

“One good thing about a helicopter," 
Captain Crawford said later, "is that you can 
stand still, see whether It’s possible to land, 
and back out if you have to." 

TWO-INCH MARGIN OF ERROR 

The proposed landing space at the south¬ 
west corner of the cathedral’s roof was ob¬ 
structed on one side by the steel tower, which 
some day will be the skeleton of a 266 foot 
steeple. A smaller structure blocked another 
side. But Captain Crawford and Patrolman 
Jordan eased on In—though an error of more 
than 2 inches would have caused the rotors 
to hit the tower and send the craft down 
the cathedral's side to the ground. 

Dr. Ruth Kllnghoffer of Knickerbocker 
Hospital. Tiding an ambulance from Beth 
David Hospital, had given Mr. Burr first aid 
and prepared him for his flight. The Injured 
man was ready and willing. While the heli¬ 


copter poised he was lifted aboard, above the 
two pontoons that serve In landing on water 
as well as on roofs and xnarahes. 

At 1:17 p. m., 7 minutes after its arrival, 
the helicopter took off, while crowds in the 
street watched. Three minutes later the 
craft landed and Mr. Burr, who had enjoyed 
his ride, was shifted to the ambulance and 
taken to Beth David Hospital. Later It was 
reported there that his condition was fairly 
good. 

The police department now has a small 
fleet of helicopters. Its flrat was acquired 
September 30, 1948, and tested by Captain 
Crawford while the then Mayor William 
O'Dwyer and Police Commissioner Arthur 
V’allander watched. 


Another Case of the Beam and the Mote 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTERS. ROGERS 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the Record a newspaper 
column written by Mr. Wes Izzard, of 
the Amerillo (Tex.) News-Globe. His 
remarks are most pertinent on a sub¬ 
ject that Is of great concern to all 
Americans: 

Another Case or the Beam and the Mote 

It was with a certain smugness that wo 
read about the ahamoful Cicero, ill., riots, 
occasioned by the attempt of a Negro family 
to move into an apartment In Chicago’s most 
dubious suburb. 

The suburb of Clc«ro is slightly smaller 
than Amarillo. It is an Industrial town 
with a smelly reputation. At one time it 
was headquarters for the Capone mob. 
Gang murders were a nightly occurrence. 
Vice and gambling rackets were operated 
openly Somebody once said that Cicero 
had more saloons than grocery and drug 
stores combined. 

The people of Cicero, many of whom speak 
English with the thick accents of central 
and south Europe, tolerated all this But 
one thing they wouldn’t tolerate; and that 
was a Negro living in their midst. 

So when a Negro bus driver with a college 
education tried to move his family Into a 
Cicero apartment, the aelf-rlghteous suburb 
rose in arms. 

There were riots. The family’s furniture, 
including a piano, were tossed out the win¬ 
dow and burned in the front yard The 
apartment house was hacked with axes and 
its windows smashed with bricks. 

The mobsters were mostly teen-age hood¬ 
lums. But adults stood by and cheered them 
on, and the police did little If anything. 

Finally the sheriff of Cook County pre¬ 
vailed on the Governor to call out the Na¬ 
tional Guard. The soldiers staged a pitched 
battle with the mob. Several people were 
badly hurt; 119 were arrested 

Now that's the sort of thing that northern 
liberals say happens in the South. But this 
occurred in the heart of Y ankeeland, where 
politicians support the FEPC for vote-getting 
purposes, and where liberal “Intellectuals’’ 
make speeches and write pamphlets about 
the racial Intolerance of the South. 

The tact is, the Negro suffers vastly more 
from intolerance in the North than in the 
South, despite Jim Crow. 

There are, for example, more successful 
Negro businessmen In Atlanta, Ga., than in 
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the State of New Jersey plus an of New Eng¬ 
land. 

The worst Negro slums In the world are 
not on the tenant farms of Alabama, but In 
Harlem, N. T., and on Chicago’s South Side. 

The so-called Negro problem is working 
itself out more rapidly than any racial prob¬ 
lem in all history: and the Negro Is making 
his greatest advances in the South. 

If the northern “liberals’' who keep shout¬ 
ing about injustice will clean up their own 
premises, the advance will be even more 
rapid. 

So the next time somebody from up North 
starts talking about Intolerance in the South, 
you have a right to ask him smugly: "Did 
you hear what happened in Cicero?" 


Improvement in European Conditions as a 
Result of American Assistance 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ERNEST W. McFARUND 

OP ARIZONA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. McFarland. Mr. President, Mr. 
William R, Mathews, editor and pub¬ 
lisher of the Arizona Daily Star, of 
Tucson, Ariz., has recently returned from 
an extensive trip to Europe, His analy¬ 
sis, of the growing strength of our 
friends in Europe, of the renewed con¬ 
fidence they have to meet the Soviet 
threat of aggression, and the great im¬ 
provement which has taken place 
throughout Europe, physically and psy- 
chologically, as a result of our program 
of assistance under the EGA program, 
is "must” reading. I ask unanimous 
consent that two articles on this subject, 
which appeared In the July 27 and 28. 
1951 issues of th® Arizona Daily Star, 
be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed In the Record. 
as follows; 

[From the ’Tucson (Arlz.) Dally Star of July 
27, 1951] 

United States Effort Now Meets Red 

Threat—Observer Believes War in Fu- 

ROPE May Be Put Off at Least Decade 
(By William R. Mathews) 

After making a trip to Yugoslavia, Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, France, and Britain, I 
have come home optimistic about the near 
future There Is not going to be war this 
year, although there will always be the possi¬ 
bility of a surprise attack. 

A stop In Washington on my way home and 
a talk with Deputy Secretary of Defen-se 
Robert Lovett have Increased my optlmlbin 
still more. Our rearmament program 1b go¬ 
ing to be kept within pay-as-you-go bounds. 
There should be no further Inflation We 
simply have to realize that we have a long, 
hard Job to do, and that hysteria will barm 
rather than help. 

dividends shown 

Our diplomatic policy in Europe la begin¬ 
ning to pay off If we can get through thia 
year without war. the chances are that It can 
be postponed for a number of yean. Our 
strength, and that of our aUiea, is mounting 
to a point that will command respect. If we 
can learn to be firm without becoming bel¬ 
licose, there are good chances that a peace, 
for a decade, may break out In Europe. 
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The Mftrahall plan has been one of the 
cheapest, hut most productive, plans lor 
peace that we as a Nation have ever at¬ 
tempted. When It has been combined with 
the use of a positive political policy in cases 
like Greece, Turkey, the Berlin airlift, and, 
more recently, Yugoslavia, we have been 
making a successful answer to that basic 
issue of stopping the sweep of communism. 

JUST IN TIMS! 

As one who was In Greece and Western 
Emope in 1947, and who has seen Europe 
eight different times since 1917,1 can testify 
to the danger that Europe faced in 1947. We 
got there with our positive program Just in 
time, but not soon enough to save Czecho¬ 
slovakia Western Europe and Britain, In 
1947, were still groggy from the war. Who¬ 
ever offered leadership, they would follow. 

The contrast between today and 4 years ago 
Is so heartening that I cannot help being 
optimistic. Western Europe la not going 
Communist. It Is on its feet again and. with 
a little more help to get it over the final hump 
of rearmament, it will be able to defend Itself. 

In my opinion, which many experts will 
dispute, the workers of Prance and Britain 
are better off today than they were during 
those disgraceful 1930’b of unemployment, 
cowardly pacifism and sterile governments. 
Conditions are still bad. but they are not as 
bad lor the masses of the people as they 
were in the 1930's 

EISENHOWEB PBAUED 

The North Atlantic Treaty, under General 
Eisenhower, Is becoming an Instrument of 
positive strength as he rallies the armed 
might of the member nations. Ike is doing 
a magnificent Job, and is probably getting 
more out of them than any other man could 
get. 

Jules Moch, the French defense minister, 
says that France will have 10 divisions at 
Ike’s disposal by the end of the year. These 
will be armed with equipment sent from 
America, which is an example of how our 
military aid is used. Britain has sent 4 divi¬ 
sions to Join our four In Germany. Belgium 
has three ready. Denmark and Norway have, 
under the very noses of the Soviet Union, cast 
their fate with the West and are furnishing 
battalions of manpower to help out. 

ARMS NEEDED 

Italy has manpower available and so does 
Yugoslavia, but it has to be armed. If they 
are going to be armed in the near future, 
only America can produce the arras quickly 
enough. 

In time Prance, Britain, Belgium, Germany, 
and Italy can produce arras again, but we are 
going to have to help get those Industries 
started. Thus our military assistance laces 
the task of furnishing end products like 
tanks, planes, and guns Immediately, but 
Industrial and raw material help for the 
future. 

Marshall-plan aid has already been cut off 
for Britain, and it can be cut off without 
hurting Prance. Belgium Is reeking with 
prosperity. The only countries that do need 
It ai'e Greece, Italy, Austria, Yugoslavia, and 
some for Germany. 

As 1 see it, we have risen to meet the men¬ 
ace we face better than most of us realize. 
If it had not been for our successful pro¬ 
gram showing our strength, as well as our 
nonbelligerency, Tito and his group would 
not have dared to do what they have done. 

This break for our side in Yugoslavia is 
one of historic importance. It shows how 
strength attracts new sources of strength. 
Take a look at the map of southern Europe, 
and note the barrier that Yugoslavia inter¬ 
poses between the Soviet Union, the Adri¬ 
atic, and the Mediterranean. 
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[From the Tucson (Arts.) Dally Star of July 

28.1961] 

Chance vot Peace Seen as Obowino—West 

EIubopb Stbenctk, United States Plan or 

Action Reassure Analyst 

(By William R. Mathews) 

After what l have seen, first hand, of 
Yugoslavia and its people. 1 am confident 
that Tito’s decision to turn to the West and 
to resist Russia Is Irrevocable. 

Yugoslavia was looted by the Russians. 
The people do see America as a source of 
strength, and no government of Yugoslavia 
will dare to repudiate this hope of a better 
life. 

The Yugoslavs will fight. If we give them 
some guns to shoot. They could not resist 
a Russian Invasion save by taking to the hills. 
They could defeat an invasion by their satel¬ 
lite neighbors. 

When some folks question the propriety 
of dealing with the Communist government 
of this country, I cannot help replying that 
we are engaged in a great political campaign 
to save as much of the free world as we can 
from Soviet domination. It Is a close cam¬ 
paign. 

CONVEBTS NECESSARY 

I have never seen a close political cam¬ 
paign won without the wlnne. winning con¬ 
verts from the opposition, or attracting from 
the other side dissidents looking for a place 
to express their opposition. F. D R would 
not have been elected in 1932 without the 
votes of millions of Republicans 

We cannot expect to win our political 
struggles without taking into our camp dis¬ 
sident Communists who want to get away 
from Moscow domination and whose faith 
in communism as a world movement cen¬ 
tered in Moscow has been shattered. 

SAME FOR SPAIN 

The same political principle should apply 
to Spain. I have enough faith In what we 
as a Nation stand for to believe that by 
being friends we can unconsciously moderate 
Franco's tyranny Just as the moderation of 
Tito’s dictatorship has already begun in 
Yugoslavia. When Rankovlc. the Yugoslavia 
Minister of the Interior (police and Justice), 
announces, as he did early in June, that 
nearly one-half of the arrests made by the 
political police during the past year were 
unjustified, he proclaims a fallibility that 
no other dictatorship has. 

The case of Switzerland is an encouraging 
one. The people of Switzerland are free be¬ 
cause they are so willing to defend their 
country that every man takes as a mat¬ 
ter of course the compulsory military service 
program that lasts until he is 46 In addi¬ 
tion, the Swiss are willing to work. They 
cannot afford a 40-hour week. They work 
48 hours a week, and have to ask lor help 
from no one. 

POTENTIAL SOURCE 

Germans, too, arc at work. They can be¬ 
come a source of strength to the west. They 
hate the Russians more than any people on 
earth. If their strength can be integrated 
with the west, as it can be under the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the fears of France can be 
relieved. We Americans have done a good 
Job there, despite some serious mistakes 
made in the early occupation days. 

In getting out In France I found that I 
aroused a more appreciative response when 
I explained that we Americans were merely 
seeking to be on hand at the side of the 
French when the next war came and to stop 
an invasion preferably on the line of the 
Elbe rather than on the Marne, That 
seemed to make sense to the French with 
whom I talked. 

France, as usual, has her political troubles 
with their uncertainties and exasperations. 
Fortunately, France is a rich country. The 


new youth crop looks better to me than any 
other one I have seen over a period of 33 
years. France is not going Communist, 
The moral as well as the financial help that 
the Marshall plan brought has changed the 
trend. 

BRITISH SITUATION 

There Is so much vigor and character left 
In Britain, her political Institutions are so 
strong, that her strength will continue to 
Increase. Unfortunately, so few British peo¬ 
ple realize that the only way so many, 51,- 
000,000 of them, can continue to live on such 
a small sterile Island is by performing serv¬ 
ices for the rest of the world, particularly 
by the development of an empire. 

Most Britishers take their empire for 
granted, while we Americans have been too 
prone to think, while we build one of our 
own—in the Pacific for instance—by using 
Just more modern methods, that by fos¬ 
tering economic nationalization in the back¬ 
ward areas we will be enhancing the cause of 
peace. 

On this visit to England I deliberately 
stayed away from big shots and their sugar- 
coated explanations of serious problems. 
Among the British people I found a close 
comradeship of understanding. They think 
and act like most of us. 

I found no anti-American sentiment 
among the people and had to hunt up An- 
eurln Bevan’s recent Labor Party manifesto, 
One Way Only, to get an example of antl- 
Amerlcanlsm He walled about Britain 
obeying us obediently, but in the next breath 
he presented a typical Henry Wallace plan 
to provide a quart of milk for every Hotten¬ 
tot by Britain, but at American expense. 

Within the next year the reinvigorated 
people of Britain are going to express their 
growing strength more positively than they 
have during the postwar years. 

OPTIMISM AROUSED 

On the basis of what I have seen, the 
comparisons made possible over a long pe¬ 
riod of years, I cannot help being optimistic. 
There is little talk of war in Europe, and 
no hysteria. There is an acute realization 
of the danger, but the people of Europe are 
so close to it, that they would quickly ex¬ 
haust themselves nervously as well as phy¬ 
sically, If they worried about it. 

In providing a positive plan of action wo 
Americans have done better than we realize. 
We have answered that old proverb that "you 
can’t lick something with nothing." A bl-< 
partisan foreign policy in Europe is begin¬ 
ning to pay off. The spread of communism' 
has been stopped, if not reversed. The 
chances of peace have been enhanced. 


Income Tax To Finance Republican 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

' Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include herewith 
the following editorial from the New 
Era of Reading. Pa., an A. F. of L. pub¬ 
lication: 

Income Tax To Finance Republican 
Economy 

The Republicans in Harrisburg have a hot 
potato on their bands. They are trying to 
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ateam>roller through the State legialature 
a flat income tax of one-half of 1 percent 
which wiU hit hardest at the “little fellow’* 
who makes a couple bucks a week in hU 
take-home pay. * 

Remember, this income-tax idea is defi¬ 
nitely a Republican proposal, authorised by a 
Republican governor and supported by pro- 
Republican forces such as the chamber of 
C( mmeroe. et al. 

Now forget this for just a moment and go 
back with us to last October and November 
when a torrid political campaign was being 
waged for Congress and control of the State 
government. Remember the Republican 
theme song then? They pointed with pride 
to what they called the efliclency of the State 
regime. They declared that no new taxes 
would be forthcoming If only the voters 
would place their trust in the party which 
stands for “efficiency,*’ meaning, of course, 
the endowed Republican brass. * 

And white these Republican tub thumpers 
were beating their breasts about their effi¬ 
ciency in Harrisburg, they sought to dis¬ 
credit om national administration with the 
phony slogan, "Tax, tax, tax, and spend, 
spend, spend.” 

Many workers may have been confused by 
this lopsided propaganda. We know from 
experience that the party of big business al¬ 
ways tries to confuse people to get over leg¬ 
islation palatable to big business and. 
distasteful to working men and women. So 
it was in the election campaign of last fall. 

But something seems to have happened 
since last November. Where are the de¬ 
mands for economy now In Harrisburg? 
Where is the chamber of commerce in this 
Issue? Down in Philadelphia the chamber 
has endorsed the income-tax proposal on the 
grounds that “there is no way out ’’ 

Where is the opposition now to the tax- 
tax-spend-spend cry which the Republicans 
themselves raised last year? Where are the 
little Hoover commissions demanding that 
Ctovernor Pine be stripped of some of his 
powers and that the State bureaucracy be 
overhauled? Why doesn’t someone demand 
that the drones on the State highway net¬ 
work be weeded out? Where are the carp¬ 
ing critics who always are demanding their 
pound of flesh by insisting that a Demo¬ 
cratic city administration lay off workers? 

No, the voices are strangely silent. And 
the silence proves that their attacks on the 
Federal Government are insincere and are 
motivated solely by political objectives. If 
they really wanted the economy they so 
solemnly demanded from Washington they 
would be equally vocal in calling for a house- 
cleaning which is BO long overdue in Harris¬ 
burg. 

Let’s make the State regime get its own 
house in order. Let's demand that the big 
corporations be forced to carry a bigger load 
by dipping into swollen war profits. Let's 
tear apart the State budget and analyze 
it bureau by bureau with a magnifying glass, 
or let’s do what the Republicans and Dixle- 
crats usually attempt down in Washington— 
let’s introduce in the State legislature a bill 
for a flat 10-percent slash in appropriations 
for all departments. That’s the way the 
Wherrys and the Byrds would do it in the 
Federal Government, and they get big, page 1 
headlines, too. 

Now we read that this great and righteous 
Governor and his boys don’t even want to 
let the public have hearings on the pro¬ 
posed income tax. Just imagine what would 
happen if President Truman proposed a 
half of 1 percent increase in Federal Income 
taxes without public hearings. The Repub¬ 
licans would be demanding impeachment. 

Organized labor is against the income tax 
and the sales tax because both are unfair 
taxes. They hit the wage earner hard but 


put an unnotlceable dent in the budgets of 
rich people. We’d like to see a higher cor¬ 
poration levy plus some of the belt tight¬ 
ening advocated by the economy specialists 
in Washington. Furthermore, we’d like to 
see the big press demand public hearlnga 
on this important and vital issue, just as 
they do where Democrats are In office. 

We suspect that If the State-wide election 
virere being held today with the public know. 
Ing which party is advocating a State in¬ 
come tax. the political seismograph would 
record a violent revolt against the gang now 
in power. 

If it does nothing else, this State Income- 
tax proposal tells the workers once and for 
all that the Republican regime Is still run 
by big business, Grundy included. 


We Should Hear More About the Reipon- 
•ibilitiet of European Nations 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN PHILUPS 

OF calxfobnxa 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1,1951 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress of the United States has been 
asked to authorize a 1952 flscal-year ex¬ 
penditure of $8,500,000,000 in foreign- 
aid programs. 

The American people have contrib¬ 
uted In tax money for this purpose to 
date $81,900,000,000. This total credits 
approximately $10,000,000,000 returned 
In reverse lend-lcase and partial repay¬ 
ment of loans. 

At least $14,000,000,000 of that money 
went to our enemy, the Soviet Union. 
No repayment, either in money or in 
kind, has been offered by the Commu¬ 
nists or Communist satellites. 

It is impossible to discover how much 
more assistance has been given to Com¬ 
munist countries indirectly, through 
transshipment of ECA goods and 
through expenditure of ECA funds to 
build new industries, which sell much of 
their output behind the iron curtain. 

The new foreign-aid bill contains 
everything up to and including the kit¬ 
chen sink. 

Funds are requested in this bill for 
ECA, point 4, special aid to Israel and 
some other countries, and for economic 
and military assistance under various 
mutual-aid agreements and the Atlantic 
Pact. 

The new authorization, If it totals 
what we are led to expect, would bring 
American contributions to other nations 
to nearly $100,000,000,000 in less than 
12 years. 

What have we gained by this outpour¬ 
ing of American money? What have we 
gained by this tremendous drain upon 
American resources? 

A look at the record, as revealed daily 
by the newspapers, is enough to con¬ 
vince anyone that we have gained little. 

It looks as if we had wasted most 
of our foreign-aid money. We have 
thrown it down a hundred ratholes. We 
have tried to buy friends and allies. 


By this time, the administration, and 
Congress itself, should have learned that 
money buys only fair-weather friends. 
We should have learned that in times 
of trouble, international alliances are 
dependable only so as they are 
founded on mutual Interests, mutually 
recognized. 

If the other free nations cannot see 
the real need for cooperation against 
the Communist world conspiracy, then 
no money, no economic or military aid 
of any kind, can buy it. 

The situation today proves this. The 
Atlantic Pact nations are dragging their 
feet. They talk about their huge mili¬ 
tary budgets, but the figures show them 
to be comparatively small. In no in¬ 
stance does the military budget com¬ 
pare. In proportion to the total budget, 
with that of the United States. 

With a total 1951 budget of $47,200,- 
000.000, the United States set aside $20.- 
900.000,000, or nearly half, for defense 
spending. This year, with a total budget 
In the neighborhood of $65,000,000,000, 
we will spend more than $48,000,000,000 
for national defense. That is more than 
half of the total budget. 

Hero are some figures, all of them as 
accurate as can be found, which show 
how the military budgets of other At¬ 
lantic Pact nations compare with ours. 
The figures are for the 1951 fiscal year. 


Military budgets of Atlantic Pact nations 

mi 


Country 

Total biulKct 

Military budRot 

lU'lstmm. 

$t R billion. 

$:U3 million. 




Fraiice. 

17 f)23 billion.... 

$1.71)4 billion 

Orei'oo. 

$l.m billion.... 

$317 million. 

Italy . 

$'i.4i0 billion.... 

$.W0 million. 

LuxPinburK. 

171 million. 

$7 million 

Nrtliorluuds....... 

II./I18 billion.... 

$237 million. 

Noiwuy. 

$347 million. 

$51 million. 

I'oitumil. 

$100 million. 

$45 million. 

Spain. ............ 

$680 million. 

$24R million. 

Turkc'v.. 

$M7 million. 

$185 million. 

Orpat Britain. 

$11 billion. 

$2.07 billion. 

Unllod States. 

$47.21 bUllon.... 

$20.tt04 billion. 


Because no other figures are available 
for this comparison, those for France, 
Spain, and Portugal cover the 1950 fiscal 
year. 

Here are some figures showing com¬ 
parisons for the fiscal year beginning in 
1951. as to military budgets and gross 
national products, on both dollar and 
percentage bases. 


Military budgets and gross national products 
for fiscal year beginning in 1951 


Country 

National 

product 

Military 

ex|ienditUTr«i 

I’ci- 

Wllt 

DplRlum-Lui- 

$6 582 billion.. 

$280 million . 

4 3 

erabure. 




Dumnurk,.,.... 

$.3.02 billion... 

$85 million.... 

2 8 

Kmnoe. 

$25 37s billion. 

$2 15 IfillOin,. 

9 7 

Italy. 

$14 45 billion.. 

.$915 niilhon... 

« 3 

Nptnorlftnds_ 

$5 209 l•llllun... 

$392 million... 

7 5 

Norw’ny. 

$1 81 billitiTi .. 

$91 inilllon.... 

I 5 0 

Fortiigul.1 

$1 m hiibnn.. 

$67 million.... 

2 y 

Great Bntam..! 

$40 335 bill Ion. 

$3.64 billion... 

y 0 

Canada. 

$19 billion. ... 

$1 62 hilhon... 

8 0 

United fitaU’S-.j 

$308 billion.... 

$48 473 billion. 

ir. 7 


The foregoing figures, of course, relate 
to a fiscal year which has only begun. 
They were gathered from estimates 
made by various official and noiioilicial 
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sources. It is conceded by those In gov¬ 
ernmental authority, both in this coun¬ 
try and abroad, that they present as 
clear a picture as may be had of the sit¬ 
uation. 

Apologists within the Truman admin¬ 
istration say the Atlantic Pact nations 
are doing the best they can. The excuse 
is that World War II destroyed the in¬ 
dustrial potentials of European Atlantic 
Pact nations In very large degree. 

When it is pointed out that European 
industrial production in general is now 
above prewar levels, the apologists say 
that the increased production barely 
takes care of increased population in the 
Atlantic Pact countries. 

Here, again, are figures to refute those 
statements, for people who seem to be¬ 
lieve that America alone can and should 
do the whole job of rearming the free 
world. 

Taking the level of production in At¬ 
lantic Pact nations during 1937, well be¬ 
fore the outbreak of World War II, as 
the base index figure of 100, the index 
figures for 1849, 1950. and March 1951 
are as follows: 


Production in Atlantic Pact nations 
lUsIni; 19.17 pnMliit’lion lovols. as J(RI percentj 


Country 

1949 

19.W 

19S1 

BoIkIuiu. 

94 

98 

no 

Denrnaik... 

l.'W 

l.'i2 

102 

Fniticf... 

112 

Il.t 

12tj 

(Jrm**'. 

S7 

no 

ns 

. 

]0.'> 

119 

140 

Liixcinhiirp'. 

»<• 

101 

119 

... 

127 

140 

lf.8 

Nonviiy. 

i;?2 

14] 

l.'.l 

Oroul Hnt.iln. 

lUl 

127 

127 


While these large Increases over pre¬ 
war industrial production were being 
registered by the Atlantic Pact nations 
of Europe, population increases were 
comparatively small. 

Here once more are some figures. 
They show the percentage increases of 
I’opulation in Atlantic Pact countries 
between June 30, 1938, and December 
31. 1950, as follows: 

Belgium, 3 percent; Luxemburg, 3 
percent; Denmark, 14 percent; France, 
2 percent: Greece. 11 percent: Italy, 
9 percent: Netherlands, 17 percent; Nor¬ 
way, 13 percent; Portugal, 16 percent, 
and Great Britain, 7 percent. 

Thus industrial production among the 
free nations of Europe now stands at an 
average of 35.2 percent above pre-World 
War II level, while over-all population 
growth approximates 9.3 percent. 

At the same time, the military budgets 
of these nations for the present fiscal 
year will average 5.08 percent of gross 
national production, as compared with 
,an American military budget of 15.7 
percent of gross national production. 

The United States is spending nearly 
three times as much for national de¬ 
fense as its fellow nations of the Atlantic 
Pact on a percentage basis. And on this 
same basis it is spending a third more 
than Prance, which comes nearest with 
9.7 percent. 

How long can the United States keep 
this up without going broke in the 
biggest way the world has ever seen? 

It adds up to one or two conclusions. 
Have the other Atlantic Pact nations ob¬ 


served carefully what has happened to 
the people of Korea and to the physical 
resources and equipment of their 
country? 

Do they want to be defended by the 
United States in that way? Or do they 
want to fall into the clutch of the blood¬ 
thirsty despot of the Kremlin? One al¬ 
ternative is almost as bad as the other. 

They should realize, now before it is 
too late, that $8,500,000,000 of American 
aid, or any other amount this country 
can afford, means nothing in comparison 
with their defense needs. They must 
cooperate by preparing to defend them¬ 
selves to the full extent of their pro¬ 
ductive resources. 

We hear from London and Paris that 
the probability of a new world war is re¬ 
mote. We look upon the astonishing 
spectacle of Britain at Hong Kong, sell¬ 
ing the Chinese Reds war materials with 
which to kill British and American boys. 
We see this, while the British Prime 
Minister tells the world that an alliance 
with Franco's Spain against the Red dic¬ 
tatorship would soil British hands. 

We hear too much talk about the 
rights of other nations. We hear too 
little talk about their responsibilities. 

Unless the Atlantic Pact nations of 
Europe act now to assume an honest 
share of responsibilities in preserving 
the free world, this country would do 
better to keep its $8,500,000,000. The 
money could be better spent in main¬ 
taining a strong America: strong eco¬ 
nomically, and strong in military 
potential. 


Before the Chinese Reds Ran Amok 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following book review from 
the New York Herald Tribune for July 
26, 1951: 

Before the Chinese Reds Ran Amok 

(Profile of Red China, by Lynn and Amos 
Landman; 245 pages. New York; Simon and 
Schuster; reviewed by Harold R. Isaacs.) 

Lynn and Amos Lahdman, two American 
journalists, have written a brief re^xirt that 
might have been better called the Year 
of the Honeymoon in Communist Shanghai. 
They were In the big Chinese metropolis from 
June 1948 to April 1950. They saw the last 
miserable gasps of the dissolving Kuomlntang 
regime. They witnessed the Communist 
take-over. They watched the Communists go 
to work to begin coping with the enormous 
problems bequeathed to them by their pred¬ 
ecessors. It was, on the whole, an impres¬ 
sive performance. Like many others, includ¬ 
ing Chinese and foreign businessmen, the 
Landmans were duly Impressed by It. 

The trduble is that just about the time the 
Landmans left Shanghai, the honeymoon was 
already coming to an end and they give 
no evidence anywhere in this hasty little 
book that they were aware of It. The un¬ 
fortunate result Is to make this book sound 
like an apologia for the Communist regime 


which rings with peculiar hollowness In the 
right of more recent events. These the au¬ 
thors might have been able to foresee, but 
In any case they could have read about thdm 
In their daily newspapers while they were 
writing their book. Had they done so, a lot 
of their earlier snap Judgments would have 
had to be revised. 

Consider the one rather Important matter of 
Communist terror. In the "year of the honey¬ 
moon." the Communists relied on "moral 
persuasion " Many Chinese and foreigners. 
Including the Landmans, found it a striking 
change from Kuomlntang practice. In the 
weeks before the Communist conquest of 
Shanghai, they had watched Kuomlntang 
executioners shoot "subversives" in the 
streets In grotesque scenes of terror meant to 
intimidate the population. 

The Communists at first displayed an 
unexpected mildness, an attitude of patient 
tolerance toward doubters and potential dis¬ 
senters whose cooperation they needed. At 
the same time—and this Is what the Land- 
mans did not realize or report—they were 
creating the basic institutions of absolute 
power which established the primacy of hard 
and harsh force to be used as soon as occa¬ 
sion required It, The occasion was not long 
In forthcoming. In the wake of Chinese in¬ 
tervention In the Korean War, a matter 
which the Landmans touch on only fleet- 
ingly, the first strains began to show under 
the new Communist dictatorship and the 
regime reacted In a manner characteristic 
of Its kind. It was soon outdoing the 
Kuomlntang with obscene spectacles of mass 
executions in public places for the obvious 
twin purposes of eliminating real or poten¬ 
tial dissidents and terrorizing the popula¬ 
tion into submission. 

The Landmans wrote the last sections of 
this book long after these spectacles had be¬ 
gun. There are allusions made to develop¬ 
ments us late as April 1951. But they make 
no reference whatever to the relnstltutlon 
of the death penalty by the Communist 
regime in February of this year or to the 
launching of the mass purges that have been 
going on throughout China ever since. On 
the contrary, they retain among their hard- 
headed conclusions the assertion that the 
regime still enjoys the acquiescence of mil¬ 
lions of Chinese and perhaps the active sup¬ 
port of other millions and go on to declare: 
"Nor was there in Red Shanghai an atmos¬ 
phere of fear and terror or of detestation of 
the government such as was betrayed by the 
glance of a coolie at a policeman or at a 
soldier under the old regime. We are in¬ 
formed that this was equally true in other 
cities." 

The Landmans make much of the familiar 
argument that the ignorant Asian masses 
have no appreciation of democracy and are 
interested only in filling their rice bowls. 
This is true up to a point. But to suggest 
that the Chinese will for this reason find 
Communist terror and oppression any more 
palatable than Kuomlntang terror and op¬ 
pression is to libel their essential humanity. 
The atmosphere of fear and terror that 
was so absent during the Landmans' stay in 
Shanghai has certainly been reestablished 
now not only in Shanghai but throughout 
the country and this transformation within 
a few months does much to vitiate the judg¬ 
ment of these authors on what they saw. 

Similarly, one wonders what one would 
hear now from the long list of intellectuals 
and democratic personages who adhered 
to the new regime in 1949 and 1960 and gave 
the Landmans their various rationalizations 
for doing so. One of these was Lo Lung-chl. 
head of the Democratic League, who Is to¬ 
day believed to be In virtual confinement In 
Peiping. Their occasional reservations and 
doubts (which the Landmans duly report) 
must by now have been brutally confirmed 
by events as the dictatorship consolidated 
Itself by Its own Inherent means. 
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None of thU it mid to impugn the ettl- 
tude of these two reporters or to suggest 
that their report Is polltioally oolored. They 
attempted to be even-handed and hard- 
headed. Their object, they say, was to 
write a book that would not appeal to spe¬ 
cial pleaders on either side, but simply to 
report what we saw and heard. Unfortu¬ 
nately. they did not see or hear enough or 
tmderstand enough of what they did see 
and hear. They have Illustrated In the proc¬ 
ess what a gross mlsjudgment it is to iden¬ 
tify the Communist movement, as such, with 
the revolutionary Impulses of the Chinese 
people. They have shown us how much we 
still have to learn about the nature of the 
Communist power mechanism. 


Inveitigation of Cortain Educational and 
Piiiilanthropic FoundatioDS 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. E. COX 

or OEOROXA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1 ,1951 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, 1 have intro¬ 
duced a resolution to create a special 
committee to conduct a full and com¬ 
plete investigation and study of educa¬ 
tional and philanthropic foundations 
and other comparable organizations 
which aro exempt from Federal income 
taxation, to determine which such foun¬ 
dations are using their resources for pur¬ 
poses other than the purposes for which 
they were established, and, specifically, 
to determine which such foundations and 
organizations are using their resources 
for un-American and subversive activi¬ 
ties or for purposes not in the interest 
or tradition of the United States. 

The resolution is not intended to raise 
suspicion against all foundations. Those 
that have restricted themselves to health, 
medical research, and popular culture 
have, as a rule, carried on in admirable 
fashion. In this class there might be 
mentioned the Kellogg Foundation, the 
Duke Endowment, the Hayden Founda¬ 
tion. the Mellon Trust, the Falk Founda¬ 
tion, the Donner Foundation, the Mil- 
bank Fund, the Commonwealth Fund, 
and many others; but of those that have 
operated in the fields of social reform 
and international relations, many have 
brought down upon themselves harsh and 
just condemnation. 

To be specific let me give you a few 
examples of what I am talking about. 

The Negro poet, Langston Hughes, au¬ 
thor of the poem, Good-by Christ, 
which urges Jesus to “beat it on away 
from here now" and to “make way for— 
Marx, Communist Lenin, Peasant Sta¬ 
lin, Worker Me," last heard of as a “poet 
in residence" at the Rockefeller sup¬ 
ported University of Chicago, was the 
recipient of a Guggenheim fellowship 
in 1936, and of fellowships from the 
Rosenwald Fund in 1931 and 1941. In 
1946 he received a grant from the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters. 

When Hans Bisler, brother of the 
top Soviet Ag^t Qerhardt Eisler, was 


about to be expelled from the United 
States because he was a Communist, Dr. 
Alvin S. Johnson, then director of the 
New School for Social Research, inter¬ 
vened and persuaded James L. Houghtel- 
Ing, then Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Immigration, to let Eisler remain in the 
United States in order that he might 
engage him as a teacher in his New 
School for Social Research. He then 
secured a grant of $20,160 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to defray the 
costs of a music study project to be con¬ 
ducted by Eisler at the New School. All 
of this was done with the full knowledge 
that Eisler was a Communist and in this 
country to spread the doctrine of com¬ 
munism. 

The writer, Louis Adamic, a member 
of or sponsor for 38 Communist organi¬ 
zations, and whose entire literary life 
has been given to propagandizing for 
Communist Russia—and more recently 
Communist Yugoslavia—has worked the 
various foundations for continuous sub¬ 
sidies. At one time he was given a fel¬ 
lowship by the Guggenheim Foundation 
worth $2,500. He received a grant-in- 
aid from the Rockefeller Foundation 
in 1937. Later, in 1940, he obtained a 
grant-ln-ald from the Carnegie Corp. 
to enable him to write his book. From 
Many Lands. In 1942 he was given two 
additional grants-ln-aid by the Carnegie 
Corp. to write Two Way Passage and 
What’s Your Name? 

Through his Communist friends in 
the information-education branches of 
the Army in wartime. Adamic was able 
to arrange for the distribution of 50,000 
copies of his book Native's Return 
among enlisted men. This book was 
distinctly pro-Russian. 

The Public Affairs Committee, sup¬ 
ported by the Sloan Foundation, was the 
publisher of another of Adamic’s books, 
America and the Refugees. 

A grant of $110,000 was made by the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1947 to Cor¬ 
nell University to conduct a study of 
"civil liberties and the control of sub¬ 
versive activities,” The administration 
of this grant was then turned over to 
Prof, Walter F. Gellhorn, of Columbia 
University, who has himself been the 
subject of investigation by the Commit¬ 
tee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives. Professor 
Oellhorn’s qualifications to investigate 
subversive activities are high-lighted 
by the fact that he is a member of the 
National Lawyers Guild and the Inter¬ 
national Juridical Association. It will 
be recalled that the Un-American Activ¬ 
ities Committee has branded the Na¬ 
tional Lawyers Guild as the "legal bul¬ 
wark of the Communist Party" and as 
“an agent of a foreign principal hostile 
to the Interests of the United States." 
Attention should also be called to the 
fact that a committee of the California 
Legislature described the International 
Juridical Association as an organisation 
which has specialized in the defense of 
individual Communists or of the Com¬ 
munist Party Itself. It has followed the 
Communist Party line without deviation. 

Gellhorn has also been affiliated with 
the Open Road, an activity beaded by the 


millionaire Communist, Frederick Van¬ 
derbilt Field, and has outspokenly de¬ 
manded the abolition of the Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities Committee. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, whose 
funds have been used to finance inui- 
vlduals and organizations whose busi¬ 
ness it has been to get communism into 
the private and public schools of the 
country, to talk down America and to 
play up Russia, must take its shaie of 
the blame for the swing of the professors 
and students in China to communism 
during the years preceding the success¬ 
ful Red revolution in China. For two 
generations, the Rockefeller Foundation 
played a guiding role in higher educa¬ 
tion in China. Over a period of 32 years 
$45,000,000 of Rockefeller money was ex¬ 
pended in China, most of it going to 
Chinese institutions of higher learning. 
If the Rockefeller fund spenders had 
had even an elementary conception of 
what was going on among the Chinese 
teachers and students, they would have 
taken steps to halt the stampede of the 
Chinese colleges to communism. When 
the crisis of the Chinese Revolution 
came it was the student and teacher ele¬ 
ment. educated largely with Rockefeller 
money, who were the backbone of the 
Red success. Our boys are now suffer¬ 
ing and dying in Korea, in part, becau.se 
Rockefeller money encouraged trends in 
the Chinese colleges and schools which 
swung China’s intelligentsia to com¬ 
munism. 

Again the Rockefeller Foundation, in 
1944, made a grant of half a million 
dollars for the translation and publica¬ 
tion in this country of Soviet books. The 
executive head of the organization which 
received this grant, the American Coun¬ 
cil of Learned Societies, was the head of 
the committee which raised funds for 
the defense of John S. Service when he 
was revealed In 1945 as a purveyor of 
information to the Amerasia spy ring. 

Owen Lattlmore, who played such an 
Important part in the betrayal of China 
and the delivery of the mainland of that 
country into the hands of the Commu¬ 
nists, is a past master in extracting 
money from the various foundations. 
Tlie Walter Hines Page School of Inter¬ 
national Relations, which he heads, 
regularly milks the foundations. For 
instance, in 1949, the Carnegie Corp. 
gave Lattimore’s school $75,000. 

Guggenheim money was used to spread 
radicalism throughout the country to an 
extent not excelled by any other foun¬ 
dation. Among those with Red records 
who have received Guggenheim fellow¬ 
ships are the following: Louis Adamic, 
Newton Arvin, Peggy Bacon, Carleton 
Beals, Albert Bein, Alvah Bessie, Marc 
Blitzstein. Kenneth Burke, Harriet Buck- 
master, Jack Conroy. Aaron Copland. 
Adolph Dehn, Angner Enters, Kenneth 
Fearing, HalUe Flanagan, Mordecei 
Oorelik, William Gropper, Albert Hal 
per, Josephine Herbst, Granville Hicks. 
Abram L. Harris. Maurice Hindus, Lang¬ 
ston Hughes, Rolfe Humphries, Joe 
Jones Otto KUneberg, Owen Lattlmore. 
Douglas S. Moore, Carey McWilliams. 
Lewis Mumford, Alexander, North, Max 
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Nomad, Saul K. Padover, Nathaniel Pef- 
fer, Bernard Reiss, Earl Robinson, Isi- 
dor Schneider, Harry Slorhower, Max¬ 
well 8. Stewart, Tom Tippett, Genevieve 
Taggard, Charles R. Walker, Edmund 
Wilscn, Richard Wright and William E. 
Zeuch. 

The resources of the Rosenwald Fund, 
now finally exhausted, were disbursed 
irresponsibility to aid organizations 
which made a profession of stirring up 
class and race dissension throughout the 
South. Among leading Communists 
and Communist fronters who received 
fellowships from the fund were Langston 
Hughes. W. E. B. DuBois, Claude McKay. 
Clark Foreman, James Dombrowski, Ira 
de A. Reid. Lilliam Smith. Shirley Gra¬ 
ham. Pearl Primus, Horace Clayton, and 
John P. Davis. 

Another notorious situation in the 
foundation field is the Robert Marshall 
Foundation. This fund, it has been re¬ 
vealed by the inquiries of the Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities Committee, is devoted al¬ 
most exclusively to the aid and subsidy 
of organizations working for commu¬ 
nism in America. One of its trustees, 
and the dominating figure in the found¬ 
ation, George Marshall, recently served 
a prison sentence for refusing to divulge 
information to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities concerning the 
Communist-front Civil Right Congress, 
of which he is chairman. 

The Robert Marshall Foundation, in a 
period of 2 years, allocated approxi¬ 
mately $100,000 to a group of organi¬ 
zations all of which have been cited by 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
as communist fronts, Including the 
American Youth Congress, the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties, 
the National Negro Congress, and the 
Southern Negro Youth Congress, which 
have been listed by the Department of 
Justice as subversive and Communist. 

Mr. Speaker, these instances are only 
a few examples, among many of the 
tragic misuse of foundation money. 
Over a comparatively short period of 
time, the foundations have become a 
powerful and unregulated factor in our 
national life, enjoying Federal subsidy 
through tax exemption. The Sloane 
Foundation, which has since changed 
its policy and is now being careful not 
to have any more of its funds used for 
un-American purposes, has recently 
estimated the annual spending of the 
foundations in America as $100,000,000 
per year. This huge amount, if ad¬ 
ministered irresponsibly, can do an in¬ 
calculable amount of harm in misguiding 
American public opinion. There are 
disquieting evidences that at least a few 
of the foundations have permitted 
themselves to be infiltrated by men and 
women who are disloyal to our Ameri¬ 
can way of life. They should be investi¬ 
gated and exposed to the pitiless light 
of publicity, and appropriate legislation 
should be framed to correct the present 
disquieting situation. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I submit that 
the resolution Is deserving of the serious 
consideration of those who fear for the 
safety of our country. 


^'While Rntsia Looks On, in Iran, the 
Maezzin Calls to Prayer the Moslem 
Population of a Nation Swept Into the 
Headlines by Nationalist Unrest; at 
Stake Is a Significant Portion of the 
World's Oil Supply, Which Iran Seeks 
to Seize From Great Britain’s Control 
and Manage Itself—Battle Report, 
Washington 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again Battle Report, Washington, the 
National Broadcasting Co.’s weekly tele¬ 
documentary, and the Assistant to the 
President. Dr. John R.' Steelman, have 
brought to 40,000,000 Americans, by way 
of television and the coaxials, first-hand 
Information on a number of subjects 
with respect to current activities of their 
Government here in Washington. 

On this program Dr. Steelman had as 
his guests the following: 

Mrs. Mary Markward, who last week 
appeared before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and told of her 
experiences as an FBI informant who 
became a member of the Communist 
Party, and its treasurer, here in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Vice Adm. E. L. Cochrane, Chairman 
of the Federal Maritime Board, who, in 
reporting on the splendid work done by 
the American merchant marine in the 
Korean War, stated. In part, that— 
lu the 371 days since ftghtliig first explcxled 
along the thirty-eighth parallel, American 
merchant ships have carried more than 80 
percent of all the men and materials which 
moved to Korea from the United States or 
our bases in Japan. In the same historic 
year the Maritime Administration has taken 
from its mothball fleet 353 Liberty and Vic¬ 
tory ships built during World War II. 

Civilian crews manned this vast armada. 
Operated largely under control of the Mili¬ 
tary Sea Transport Service, as in World War 
II, they were the pipeline from stockpiles 
and production lines in this country to the 
far-away battlegrounds. Without the avail¬ 
ability of vessels broken out of the reserve 
fleets it certainly would have been impossi¬ 
ble for us—or for the entire United Nations— 
to perform the miracle that has been 
achieved in Korea. 

The Honorable George C. McGhee, 
Assistant Secretary of State for the Mid¬ 
dle East, who made the report on the 
Intricate and delicate situation obtaining 
in Iran due to the nationalization of the 
Iranian oil fields. In the course of his 
remarks, he pointed out that— 

The President, the Secretary of State, the 
American press and radio have, on numerous 
occasions in recent weeks, emphasized the 
critical and urgent nature of the Iranian 
situation. It is indeed loaded with danger. 
Iran today Is balanced on the edge of a 
precipice. 

The United States, for Its part, has a deep 
Interest in the continued independence and 


territorial integrity of Iran. It has sought 
also to further the welfare and economic 
development of the Iranian Nation. When 
the Soviet Union left military forces in Iran 
in 1946 we gave strong support to the Iranian 
case In the United Nations Security Council. 
As a result of Iran’s steadfastness and of 
her support by the United Nations, in which 
the United States played an important role, 
Soviet troops were withdrawn, but the Soviet 
objective of obtaining control of Iran has 
remained unaltered and Soviet pressures 
have continued unabated. 

Mr. W. Averell Harriman, who is a sort 
of roving Ambassador, and who was dis» 
patched by President Truman to lend his 
assistance in making peaceful settlement 
of this explosive crisis, was unable to be 
in the studio in person. However, Mr. 
Harriman made this transcribed an¬ 
nouncement for the battle report pro¬ 
gram: 

I am sorry that I will be unable to appear 
personally on this program as I had planned. 

lam leaving today for Tehran as President 
Truman’s personal representative to talk 
things over with the Iranian Government in 
the hope that a solution can be developed 
for the difficulties that have arisen over the 
oil question. 

Ail amicable settlement is of great impor¬ 
tance—not only to the Iranian people and 
the British Oil Co.—but also to the countries 
of Europe and the East, who have depended 
upon Iran for their requirements. 

The la.st but not the least of Dr. Steel¬ 
man’s guests was an airplane pilot, prob¬ 
ably one of the most unique men that 
had ever appeared on the television 
screen, a distinguished flier in World 
War II-—Bill Bridgeman dropped in his 
rocket ship from a United States Air 
Force B-29 while 35,00 feet in the air and 
started off on his journey at a speed pub¬ 
licly stated to have been in excess of 
1,500 miles an hour. 

Mr. Speaker, more than ever would I 
commend the reading of this teledocu¬ 
mentary to my colleagues in this House. 
I do so because I am convinced that Bat¬ 
tle Report, Washington constitutes one 
of the most progressive steps ever talcen 
in the Nation to bring to the people ac¬ 
tual highlights that occur each week 
which are of vital and significant Import 
to all. 

Battle Report, Washington, an NBC 
sustained program, is produced by Ted 
Ayers; the technical director is L. A. Mc¬ 
Clelland; commentary, Robert McCor¬ 
mick; the script is written by Lou Haz- 
am; film director. Bill Brooks; floor man¬ 
ager, Joe Tully; production assistant, 
Jean Montgomery; art by Joseph Fer- 
rier; music adviser is Fritz Balzer; sound 
by Bob Haines. 

Battue Report, Washington 

Mr. McCormick. The National Broadcast¬ 
ing Co. Television News again focuses on the 
world In crisis to bring you your Battle 
Report, Washington. 

Washington, whose eyes this week are on 
the fate of price legislation, the war on the 
economic front. And the world, whose ears 
are cocked to reports from a city In Korea 
named Kaesong, where events may soon 
spell more war or peace. 

We begin your Battle Report tonight with 
the latest headlines on the Korean oease-flM 
negotiations. 

And now the Assistant to the President, 
Dr. John R. Steelman. 
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X)r, jQim R. BnsBMAVt. Tonight I am go¬ 
ing to uk you to fit with me while we bring 
you up to the minute on some of the his¬ 
toric Oetelopments Of tL's peat week. 

Viret, let us look at the negotiations now 
going on in Korea. The olBcers who are con¬ 
ducting them have reported progress but we 
still do not know whether the Gommunieta 
really want peace. 

On the other side of the world, in far-off 
Iran there is a dispute which threatens the 
peace of the world. But. thanJc Gk>d. the 
wise eons ai the ancient Persians have taken 
up arms to enforce their claims. Idr. Averell 
Harrlman. as a special representative of the 
President, left this afternoon to assist in the 
negotiations. In the studio tonight we have 
the Assistant Secretary of State, Idr. Oeorge 

C. MoQhee, to tell ua more about the situa¬ 
tion. 

From the Maritime Administration we 
have a very encouraging report about the 
steady Increase of our merchant fleet. Vice 
Adm. E. L. Cochrane la here to give us 
some extremely Interesting facts and figures. 

A report from the Navy Department wrote 
a new page in aviation history this week. 
In Secondo, Calif., a new airplane called the 
Sky Rocket flew faster than man ever traveled 
before. The man who piloted the new plane. 
Mr. William Bridgeman, Is with us today to 
tell us more about that epoch-making flight. 

Dp on Capitol Hill a charming lady told a 
remarkable story. She Is Mrs. Mary Stalcup 
Markward, who was an FBI agent for more 
than 6 years while she was a member of the 
Communist Party. This past week she testi¬ 
fied before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities But now. America, she 
Is your witness—and here she Is—Mrs. Mark- 
ward. 

Mr. Wood. Please tell us your name and 
occupation. 

Mrs, Markwaso. My name Is Mary Stalcup 
Markward. I am a housewife, and I live In 
Chesterbrook, Va., a suburb of Washington, 

D, O. 

Mr. Wood. Mrs. Markward, what have you 
been doing for most of the past 8 years? 

Mrs. Markward. I have been a member of 
the Communist Party in the Washington 
area serving as an Informant for the FBI. 

Mr. Wood. How did that happen? 

Mrs. Markward Well, It began In 1948. 1 
was working as a beauty-shop operator. An 
agent of the FBI approached me as a loyal 
American and told me that while the Com¬ 
munist Party was working with the United 
States at that time to reach a victory in the 
war, he had reason to believe that this or¬ 
ganization was a potential danger to Amer¬ 
ica. Upon realizing the seriousness of the 
situation, I volunteered to help—and discov¬ 
ered that the one way I could help best was 
to join up with the Communists and learn 
what I could for my Oovernment. 

Mr. Wood. Tell us about It. 

Mrs. Markward. Well, to the dismay of my 
family and friends. I became a Communist, 
rising from recruit to chairman of the 
Northeast Club here, then to treasiirer of 
the city organization, and finally to member¬ 
ship on the central committee of district 4 
of the party, which covers Maryland and the 
Capital. I was active for almost 7 years 
and had to quit in 1949 for reasons of health. 

Mr. Wood. How were you able to help the 
United States, Mrs. Markward? 

Mrs. Markward. I sat In on party policy 
meetings, and so was able to keep the Oov¬ 
ernment Informed on the party program and 
plans. Since Z also bad access to member¬ 
ship records, I was able to pass on to the FBI 
the names of nmnerous members of the 
Communist Party In Washington and Mary¬ 
land. 

Mr. Wood. What did your experience prove 
to yoxi, Mrs. Markward? 

Mrs. Maikwabd. During the time I was a 
member of tbe Communist Party, I became 
more and more convinced that they were 
determined to divide and conquer • • * 


not only divide us from our allies, but divide 
our own people. That, to me. is the most 
Important thing they are trying to do today 
in this cotmtry. From what I have learned 
of Communists, our best course is to beware 
if we would protect the kind of life we love. 

Dr. STREnMAN. Thank you, Mrs, Markward, 
and now back to Robert McCormick and 
Battle Report, 

Mr. McCormick. On the west coast of the 
Nation, close upon the eea lanes to Korea, 
shipe of America's merchant marine take on 
th& supplies so essential to the defense of 
our freedoms in the Far East. For an in¬ 
formed report on how these ships are help¬ 
ing to bolster our strength. Battle Report 
turns now to a top Ocvemment ofllclal 
charged with a great responsibility—the 
Maritime Administrator and Chairman of 
the Federal Maritime Board—Vice Adm. E. L. 
Cochrane. 

Vice Admiral Cochbahs. America's mer¬ 
chant marine as well as the Nation’s Armed 
Farces can be proud of the monumental ac¬ 
complishments during the Korean hostilities. 

Whether the current cease-fire negotia¬ 
tions result In a peaceful settlement or 
whether the hostilities continue, the fact 
remains: The American way has again proved 
Ita ability to shape up to any emergency 
which threatens our way of life. 

To our military forces—to the Army and 
the Navy and the Air Force and the Ma¬ 
rines—must go the major portion of our 
gratitude for stopping the Communist ag¬ 
gression in Korea But the American mer¬ 
chant marine—privately owned ships or 
vessels chartered from the Government and 
manned by civilian crews—have achieved a 
record of outstanding accomplishment dur¬ 
ing the 54 weeks since the fighting com¬ 
menced In Korea. 

It was our fighting men who battled the 
enemy to a standstill and then rolled them 
Inhonorahly back. But it was the merchant 
marine that carried the bulk of the mate¬ 
rials which kept the American infantry sup¬ 
plied in battle, which kept our planes in the 
skies, and our fighting ships at sea. I’d like 
to tell you about a few of those accomplish¬ 
ments. In the 371 days since lighting first 
exploded along the thirty-eighth parallel, 
American merchant ships have carried more 
than 80 percent of all the men and mate¬ 
rials which moved to Korea from the United 
States or our bases in Japan. In the same 
historic year the Maritime Administration 
has taken from Its mothball fleet 353 Liberty 
and Victory ships built during World War II. 

Civilian crews manned this vast armada. 
Operated largely under control of the Mili¬ 
tary Sea Transport Service, these Govern¬ 
ment-owned ships were chartered to private 
operators. As In World War II, they were 
the pipeline from stockpiles and production 
lines In this country to the far-away battle¬ 
grounds. Without the availability of vessels 
broken out of the reserve fleets it certainly 
would have been Impossible for us—for the 
entire United Nations—to perform the mira¬ 
cle that has been achieved in Korea. 

But as remarkable as has been the magnifi¬ 
cent role of merchant ships in supplying 
our valiant fighting men, the Korean hos¬ 
tilities have pointed up anew the shortcom¬ 
ings of our merchant fleet. 

It has shown us beyond doubt that our 
Libertys and Vlctorys of World War n vintage 
could not carry the brunt of global logistic 
demands In an all-out war. Recognizing 
this, Congress has provided the Maritime 
Administration with ftmds to construct the 
nucleus of a new fleet of speedy cargo ships. 
We now are building 30 such ships. To be 
known as the "Mariner” class, these 20-knot 
ships will be taking to tbe sea lanes next 
year—«6eagolug insurance that America will 
always be able to deliver the goods. 

And Korea has shown us, too, that we need 
more speedy troop transports. We now are 
mapping plans to construct 10 such troop¬ 


ers—Insurance that we can and mean to de¬ 
liver the men anywhere In the world to safe¬ 
guard freedom. We also need swift tankers 
in Increasing numbers—^Korea and the de¬ 
mands of our free friends elsewhere in Asia 
and Europe have shown us this again. And 
so we hope to add to our insurance for free¬ 
dom by constructing at least 10 long-range 
tankers which the Navy can use In times of 
emergency and which will bolster our civilian 
economy in peacetime. 

The merchant marine is part of the team— 
it is not the most important nor the least 
important member of the team. But Its rec¬ 
ord in every combat In which the Nation 
has found itself Is standing testimony of Its 
necessity in the scheme of things upon 
which we depend to keep tbe United States 
the great nation It Is and will continue to be. 

Mr. Wood. Mark down your merchant 
marine, then. America, as a lifeline to your 
troops, each vessel launched onto the bosom 
of tbe sea sails the seven seas with the pro¬ 
ductive strength of these United (48) States 
and rptiirns to them the raw material we 
need for our democracy's siurvlval. Cargo 
ship, tanker, passenger vessel, whatever they 
may be. well might we urge them on with 
Longfellow's blessing: 

"Sail on, O ship of state. 

Sail on, O Union strong and great. 
Humanity with all Its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years. 

Is banging breathless on thy fate.** 

Mr. McCormick. In Iran, the muezzin 
calls to prayer the Moslem population of a 
nation swept into the headlines by nation¬ 
alist unrest As tribesmen go through cav¬ 
alry exercises outside the capital, at stake is 
a significant portion of the world's oil sup¬ 
ply—which Iran seeks to seize from Great 
Britain's control and manage Itself. Con¬ 
vening for another session on this explosive 
crisis Is the Iranian Parliament. And a let¬ 
ter from Premier Mossadegh—welcoming 
President Truman's offer to send his as¬ 
sistant W. Averell Harrlman to discuss the 
problem. Before taking off this afternoon 
lor Iran, Mr. Harrlman gave us this tran¬ 
scribed message for the audience of Battle 
Report. And here be is now, W. Averell 
Harrlman. 

Mr. Harriman. I am sorry that I will he 
unable to appear personally on this program 
as I had planned. 

1 am leaving today for Tehran, as Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s personal representative, to 
talk things over with the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment In the hopes that a solution can be 
developed for the difficulties that have 
arisen over the oil question. 

An amicable settlement is of great im¬ 
portance—not only to the Iranian people and 
the British Oil Co.—but also to the countries 
of Europe and tbe Bast, who have depended 
upon Iran for their requirements. 

Mr. McCormick. And now for the latest 
State Department report on this critical 
Iranian situation as Mr. Harrlman wings his 
way across the Atlantic, we bring you the 
Assistant Secretary of State for the Middle 
East, Oeorge C. McGhee. 

Mr. McGkzx. Now, Iranian oU Is an ex¬ 
tremely complex, delicate, and Involved prob¬ 
lem. It has long been an Inflammatory and 
controversial matter. The roots of his present 
crisis, for Instance, go back into the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

Although It la the Soviets alone that may 
benefit from the Iran oil dispute, the sources 
of the difficulty are to be found primarily 
within Iran—not outside. They stem from 
the deep desire of a deserving and under¬ 
developed people to raise their standard of 
living, to eliminate poverty, atarvatlon, and 
disease and to find greater social and politi¬ 
cal security. The tragedy of Iran Is that this 
vital spirit of nationalism and the legitimate 
desire of the Iranian nation to receive greater 
benefits from its oU resources have become 
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dominated by extreme emotional attitude 
which often Ignores the beet interests of 
Iran Itself. 

A stalemate between the parties to the dis¬ 
pute has now lasted for almost 6 weeks. As 
a result, for 3 weeks no oil has left Iran. 
The whole machinery of processing and pro¬ 
duction which constituted Iran’s largest In¬ 
dustry and largest single source of revenue 
Is threatened with collapse. Business de¬ 
pression, unemployment, and even wide¬ 
spread economic chaos may develop nt an 
early date within Iran. 

The President, the Secretary of State, and 
the American press and radio have on numer_ 
ouB occasions in recent weeks emphasized 
the critical and urgent nature of the Iranian 
situation. It is Indeed loaded with danger. 
Iran is balanced on the edge of a precipice. 

The United states for its part has a deep 
Interest in the continued independence and 
territorial integrity of Iran. It has sought 
al .<!0 to further the welfare and economic 
development of the Iranian nation. When 
the Soviet Union left military forces in Iran 
In 19IG. we gave strong support to the Ira¬ 
nian case in the U. N Security Council As a 
re.sult of Iran's steadfastness and of her sup¬ 
port by the U. N, In which the United States 
played an important role, Soviet troops were 
withdrawn, but the Soviet objective of ob¬ 
taining control of Iran has remained un¬ 
altered and Soviet pressures have continued 
unabated 

We can be sure that the Kremlin Is losing 
no opportunity to fish in the troubled oil 
of Iran, for Iran would be a great and strate¬ 
gic prize, quite apart from oil Control of 
Its territory, an area approximately as large 
as tlie United States east of the Mississippi, 
would put the USSR astride the communi¬ 
cation routes connecting the free nations of 
Asia and Europe, 

Thus the Issues at stake In Iran go far 
beyond the exploitation, distribution and use 
of Iranian oil resources, Important as oil Is 
for the security of Iran, for the development 
of the Iranian economy, and for the nations 
of the free world that use this oil. They are 
leeues which affect the very foundations of 
the civilized methods of law and justice 
which the twentieth century has been try¬ 
ing so hard to establish for settling disputes. 

The United States consistently urged mod¬ 
eration on the part of the Iran government 
and of the British oil Interests. We are 
convinced, as the President said In a press 
conference two weeks ago, that there Is 
plenty of opportunity for a settlement of the 
oil controversy on a mutually satisfactory 
basis. 

We have no magic formula for solving thl-j 
critical problem. Unfortunately, It la not 
that kind of a problem, but wo do hope that 
before it is too late—and time is very short— 
some arrangement, temporary if need be, 
can be found which will permit the Iranian 
nation to benefit satisfactorily from the ex¬ 
ploitation of its oil resources and the West 
to continue to receive that oil production. 

Mr. McCormick. Of importance to Iran 
and all the free world is the mutual security 
legislation now before the United States 
Congress. Averell Harrlman has a word 
about that, planned even before he was as¬ 
signed to his present mission. Once again, 
Mr. Harrlman. 

Mr. Karriman. I had wanted to talk to 
you tonight about the mutual security pro¬ 
gram. which President Truman has recently 
recommended to the Congress. 

This program, I feel deeply, is of vital Im¬ 
portance to our life and security. 

Our allies in Europe are building their 
forces for our mutual defense under the 
leadership of General Elsenhower—but they 
need equipment, which only we can supply, 
to arm those forces effectively. 

We must have well-equipped allies. They 
also require a reduced amount of economic 
aid to complete the Marshall plan, and to 
Increase their own arms prodv.ctlon. 


It Is also much to our Interest to help the 
under-developed countries improve their 
economic conditions, and attain political 
stability. 

We need a constant supply—In fact an in¬ 
creasing supply—of raw materials that they 
can produce. 

They need our technical assistance, and 
some capital, to increase their production of 
food to relieve hunger, and also to Increase 
the raw materials we require to have a 
healthy economic life In this country. 

Mr McCormick And now, before we pre¬ 
sent Battle Report’s most unique guest yet, 
back Into the history of flight as a prelude 
to a glimpse of its amazing future. Graphics 
by our own picture-minded Joe Perrier, with 
an assist by the Government’s research 
agency on aeronautics, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

Mr Wood We begin our graphic history of 
man’s battle to fly with the incredible genius 
Leonardo da Vinci, whose drawings back in 
the 1400’s revealed a man thinking In the 
right direction, but with no means of bring¬ 
ing his dreams to fruition. 

1783. and a Frenchman named Montgolfier 
balloons Into the air for the first man-carry¬ 
ing flight In history. Balloons quickly be¬ 
come a fad, but. by the time the Civil War 
rolls round, are used as an Instrument of 
warfare—lor reconnaissance. 

Comes now the century’s turn and the 
Wright brothers, amazing Kitty Hawk. N. C.. 
and a slow-to-beXlcve-it world with the first 
heavler-than-alr flight—the birth of modern 
aviation. 

Three years later, Blerlot puts aside his 
crutches and takes off from Prance to fly 
across the English Channel to Dover, over 
water, and for the longest flight yet. 

The balloon, In the meantime, develops 
into the rigid-framed Zeppelin, which, dui'- 
Ing World War I, terrorizes England 

Seaplanes, too. rapidly advance and, the 
war over, the Navy sends Its flying boat, the 
NO-4, roaring over the Atlantic to Europe for 
its first ocean crossing by air 

Some 10 years pass; and then, capturing 
the public imagination. Lucky Llndy, the 
Lone Eagle. Charles Lindbergh, makes it 
himself from New York to Paris and undying 
fame. 

Now the appearance of the transport In 
the mid-twenties, this aU-metal Ford trimo- 
tor Job proving a rugged and reliable carrier 
of passengers. 

Speed the next goal, and in 1939 the Ger¬ 
man’s ME-109 sets a world record, 469 miles 
an hour and becomes one of the top Nazi 
fighter planes in World War II. 

The war also sees the birth of the big 
bomber, the American B 29. a fighting 
weapon which enables the Air Force to get 
at Japan, and carries history In the shape of 
the first A-bomb. 

In 1942, the first.American Jet airplane, a 
plane driven not by propeller but by a 
turbojet engine, we secure in reverse lend- 
lease from Great Britain. 

Earlier, Sikorsky's genius gives us our 
first practical helicopter, a fi/lng machine 
that can rise vertically, fly sideways, forward, 
or backward. 

This, our own decade, greets the biggest 
of modern bombers, the B-36, a plane that 
can fly nonstop lO.OOO miles while carrying 
10,000 pounds of bombs. 

And, not to be outdone, our fighter de¬ 
signers come up with the P-86—the Sabre 
Jet that's beating the Russian-made MiG’s In 
Korea, holder of the official world’s speed 
record of 670 miles an hour. 

Then, giving us more reason to hold our 
hats, and built, like the other recent planes 
we mentioned, in a three-way cooperative 
effort between the aircraft industry, the 
military services, and the NACA, the X-1, the 
first plane ever to fly faster than the speed 
of sound. 

Thus we come to the Douglas Skyrocket, 
the Navy sonic research plane which only 


last week attained the highest speed and the 
highest altitude ever achieved by a pUoted 
airplane. 

Carried aloft over the Mohave desert by 
a B-29 mother ship, the small 40-foot Sky¬ 
rocket was launched In the air and pro¬ 
ceeded thereafter under its own rocket 
power. 

The conjectured speed of the Skyrocket— 
1,500 miles an hour. 

We said our next guest was unique He 
is, for he is the pilot of this plane. A Navy 
airman In World War II, holder of two Dis¬ 
tinguished Plying Crosses, he Is presently 
with Douglas Aircraft. We invite you now 
to meet the man who has flown higher and 
faster than any man in human history— 
Test Pilot Bill Brldgeman. 

Mr McCormick. A nice corny question to 
get started. How does It feel to go so fast? 

Mr. William Bridoeman. Actually, I be¬ 
lieve that kids in their hopped-up jalopies 
and motorcycles get a feeling of speed su¬ 
perior than you get In a rcRp»rch bhlp such 
ns the Skyrocket. To reach the speeds 
that we do attain, it necessitates that we 
got to extreme altitudes. There are no 
clouds up there—nothing to compare your 
speed with Some experiences showed us 
that feeling through the controls gives us 
an Idea of what the ship is experiencing but 
no actual feeling on the body Is felt as far 
as speed Is concerned. 

Mr. McCormick. Are you pretty busy? 

Mr. Bridgsmak. Yes; you’re busy. You 
have some 80 Instruments to watch and the 
flight Is necessarily, after all, an instrument 
hop. There is no time to look around. You 
can’t tell what color the sky is, really. Some 
people have told us it turns to a dark blue 
but as far as being able to look around and 
find out for yourself, you are Just too busy 
flying airplanes. 

Mr. McCormick Well, do you feel any¬ 
thing going through the speed of sound? 

Mr Brtdgeman In the altitudes that we’re 
using now, no Going through, because of 
the fact that we can use a mother ship, 
a B-29, we launched at an altitude of over 
35.000 feet. By the time we go through, we 
are much higher than that and you don’t 
get the phenomena that we have experienced 
in some other airplanes. Coming back down, 
yes, your ship buffets somewhat and at lower 
altitudes you can feel it 

Mr. McCormick. Well, what are the pur¬ 
poses of these fantastic flights? 

Mr, Bridobman We are stuck with having 
to develop airplanes. It Is a thing that we 
have to do, for many reasons We need a 
ship to go out and find a ship that can act as 
a laboratory, something that will bring back 
for us the Information. The airplane has 
sacrificed many pounds to do this. We could 
use that weight In more propellers but we 
use recorders and in that way bring back 
the data that is necessary. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, you mean In other 
words, you have to go through this sound 
barrier If aviation is to progress at all. 

Mr, Brioobmak. That’s right. We have got 
to get through and get through safely and 
take armaments or passengers or whatever Is 
needed through that barrier, 

Mr. McCormick, Well, how do you land 
this aerial hot rod of yours? 

Mr. Brioceman. We chose Muroc Dry Lake 
out in California because we have a space of 
about 12 miles by 8 that is absolutely flat. 
The airplane by necessity must come back 
dead stick so we need an area large 
enough so that the pilot can make a few 
normal mistakes and still be able to safely 
put the airplane down. 

Mr. McCormick. You mean that you don’t 
make a power landing? 

Mr. Bridgeman. No. After Just a very few 
moments of flight, the propeller runs out in 
the airplane and It then becomes more or 
less a glider. 
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Mr. McOousiox. Tou*re 00,000 fe«t in tbe 
ftlr and no motor, no engine. Do you en|ay 
that? 

Mr. BaraaiifAH. Actually. It Isn't too bad. 
It Is the most effortlSM, eibratlonlees. and 
quiet hop you'll ever experience from that 
altitude on down. 

Mr. MOCk)aMxc]t. It isn't the most quiet ex¬ 
perience I'll ever go through because I never 
Intend to go through It. Well, we certainly 
admire you. Mr. Brldgeman, and I know you 
have contributed a great deal to aviation, 
and thank you very much. 

So, until we turn our cameras upon the 
Nation's Capitol again next Friday to report 
on the battle of democracy against world 
communism, this Is Robert McCormick put¬ 
ting a period on your forty-sixth Battle 
Report. Washington. 


Smears and Smeareri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 

or PX1VN8TLVA1«1A 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATtVES 
Wednesday, August 1,1951 
Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. I Include herewith 
an article from the Littleton (Colo.) 
Independent: 

Smeass and Smbarers 

within the past 2 years several words and 
phrases have been added to the rapidly 
p owing list of terms In common usage 
which often can be called "smears"—^by 
definition "to besmirch, sully, defame." The 
smear technique Is an old one, though not 
especially honored. There Is some person, 
group of persons, or some institution whom 
one does not like. Then, apply to that per¬ 
son, group, or Institution words cloudy with 
ill meaning so that men will easily and 
inevitably connect the subjects with the 
colored expressions which are designed to 
cast all manner of doubt upon the subject’s 
patriotism, religion, cranial capacity, or 
birth. 

By such means Is the spirit and conscience 
of democracy dealt another stinging blow. 

Below are a few of the terms coming Into 
accepted use by many circles who are In¬ 
terested In discrediting everything from the 
State Department to the next-door neighbor. 

1. "Intellectual": One who has had at 
least 2 years of college and preferably four 
O’ more; one who Is Incapable of being 
"practical” or "businesslike,” who has been 
BO softened by books and professors that he 
is without doubt a fellow traveler or a full- 
blooded Communist; generally applied to 
"dreamers In the State Department,” “young 
lawyers In the Interior Department.” or 
"people who read too many books for their 
own good.” 

2. "Diplomat": Obviously a sneaky fellow 
who was picked for his Job by the process of 
elimination in which It was determined that 
he could give away more vital secrets to 
enemy agents or betray his nation more 
times without getting caught than others In 
the foreign service. 

8. "Left winger": A person who once went 
to hear Henry Wallace speak In 1936; or who 
dislikes the Chicago Tribune: or who majored 
In psychology and social science in school: 
or who favors Government subsdies for other 
firms besides his own (craasy fool); or who 
wore a red necktie the night Norman Thomas 
came to town; or who said, "Franco la as 
much of a dictator as Btalln, Mao. Tito, 


Ferdn, and all the rest": or who campaigns 
against racial prejudloe; or who sometimes 
disagrees with Tan or McOastrt; or who 
doss, says, or believes seversl thousand other 
things. 

4. "Administration supporter": One who 
admits the present Truman administration 
Is often wrong, but who won't admit It is 
wrong all of the time. 

5. "Internationalist": A Communist at 
heart who aecretly wishes to turn the United 
States over to the Reds look, stock, and 
barrel. 

0. “Pacifist": A person who wont take up 
arms against anybody Incliullng Communists 
which makes him, since be won't fight Com¬ 
munists, a Communist himself. 

The sad fact about smear words and 
smearers Is that many people who employ 
this device are absolutely convinced that 
they and their cohorts are the only bearers 
of the truth and that all who disagree with 
them are nothing but the devil’s own dis¬ 
ciples. They are the people who condemn 
opponents or persons, who for some reason 
do not subscribe to their line of thought, as 
pro-Communist or un-American, while they 
thenuelves employ the very methods of com¬ 
munism and un-Americanism, namely, char, 
acter smearing and Invasion of personal 
rights and privileges. 

As stated before, the method is old and 
no more honorable because of its age, or be¬ 
cause of who may use it. 

It is well nigh Impossible these days to 
remain entirely objective on the great Issuee 
of the times, but there is no excuse for de¬ 
liberately beclouding these Issues which are 
before the public with colored words and 
phrases which stir up the emotions without 
stirring up an equal amount of cool reason¬ 
ing. He who uses thme tactics Is certainly 
doing a disservice to his Nation even as the 
Commtmlst who tries In his way to bring de- 
atruction to the land to which he professes 
to pledge allegiance. 

H. H. W. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

OF nxZNOXS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday, August 1,1951 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I was privileged to Insert in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record the first part of the 
report on majority opinions held by Al- 
banian-Americans in Massachusetts 
concerning communism prepared for 
Gov. Paul Dever, of Massachusetts, by 
Dr, Glenn A. McLain, 45 Chase Street. 
Quincy. Mass. 

Following is the second part of this 
report: 

The Rxxxaioxra Elxmxnts xn Lbaimbrshif: 

A. M. I. lilPA AND His SUPPORTEXS 

Quite In contrast to the antl-Amerlcah 
attitude of Bishop Noll In regard to the ma¬ 
jority wishes of the Albanian community has 
been the position of Mark I. Llpa. Bishop 
Llpa’s episcopacy was formed December 81, 
I960, In Boston under his spiritual leader¬ 
ship. (The Evening Gazette. Worcester. 
Mass., February 23, 1951.) The Albanian- 
Amerlcan Episcopacy was formed for two 
Important reasons. First and foremost to 
combat all atheistic and communistic In¬ 
fluences in their midst. (Speech given by 
Vasil Alarupl before a Boston. Mass., meet¬ 
ing of Albanians. AprU 15.1961.) Although 


a neoessary concomitant to such a reason 
would be to uae any political measuree to 
help remove the influence of Noll, It was 
decided by Bishop Llpa that he should make 
no personal intervention in the matter. As 
a man of God it would not be his duty to 
BuUy himself with the political mud, slung 
by Fan S. Noll. The second goal to be striven 
for was to preserve the orthodox faith and 
traditions in the Albanlan-American com¬ 
munity. 

Bishop Llpa was educated In Karcha. 
Albania, and be received his theological 
training at the Theological School of Chal- 
chlB In Albania. The religious inclination 
of Bishop Llpa was lint noted by the Arch¬ 
bishop of the Albanian Orthodox Church. 
Christopher Klsl. It has been strikingly 
evident since the arrival of Bishop Llpa in 
this country that reasons for his denuncia¬ 
tions were political. F. 8. Noll was naturally 
ashamed to countenance the protege of the 
man whom he had repudiated In favor of 
the Communists. Bishop Noll has pulled no 
punches In his attempt to emear Bishop Llpa. 
claiming that the pro-Greek B 3 rnipathles of 
Bishop Llpa made him unacceptable to the 
Albanian community. 

The accusation falls flat and is totally un¬ 
supported by any documentation: Pro- 
Greek epitaphs are conunonly used In 
criticizing one's political or religious ene¬ 
mies in Albania because of the historical 
enmity existing between the two countries. 
Noll has used a convenient "red herring” 
to confuse the issue. 

The supporters of Bishop Llpa fall roughly 
In two categories: The antl-communlsts who 
petitioned the Holy Synod In Istanbul for 
someone to take Noll’s place and to rid their 
church of communistic influences. The 
other group, smaller but rapidly growing 
In numbers is composed of "centerlst" mem¬ 
bers who because of Noll's scholastic repu¬ 
tation in the Albanian community or be¬ 
cause of traditional political conservatism 
have stayed “on the fence." This middle- 
of-the-road group, neither pro-Llpa nor 
pro-Noll are graduaUy realizing that the 
only true middle road between the far left 
(communism) and the far right (fascism) 
is the democracy of the American republic. 
The concentration of Bishop Llpa with his 
spiritual duties and the concentration of 
Bishop Noli wi'.h partisan politics can thus 
be seen as the real reason for the anomaly 
that exists in the Albanian church today. 
Thus the position of the religious leaders In 
the Albanlan-American communities Is to¬ 
day, 06 in the past a basically important one. 
Let us hope the forces of right not might 
Win the final victory and that the holders 
of propaganda power will not win over those 
who hold the basic Interests of the Albanian 
community at heart. 

XV. THE BASIC 18ST7BS AT STAKE XM THE ALBANIAN 
COMMUNITY 

A. Freedom versus totalitarianism 

The basic issue at stake in the Albanian 
community Is the same one that confronts 
the American people today—freedom versus 
totalitarianism. Freedom to worship free 
from political taint or influence. Freedom to 
express one's opinions in public meetings 
and the free press. The Issue of the free 
press and who controls It Is thus one thut Is 
vital for protection of the other basic free¬ 
doms. The Albanian free press in Boston 
presents a typical example of the perversion 
of truth by the pro-Communlst by the press. 

Since the formation of the first Albanian 
foreign language newspaper, Kombl, Boston. 
1905, the role of the Albanian press has been 
an important one 

1. freedom of the press. 

(a) Leftist control of Informational or¬ 
gans: At first It was necessary to teach the 
Illiterate Albanian immigrants how to rellkd in 
order for the various papers to be most ef¬ 
fectively used in the community. Albanian 
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newspapers fiourLshed and during the years 
1906-89 many newspapers were published 
In Boston and other parts of the country. 
Albanian leaders made effective use of their 
foreign language press In order to stimulate 
nationalism in the homeland; promote 
charitable causes In America and Albania: 
and to effectively stimulate the Albanian* 
American into participation In community 
life. Many community leaders became per¬ 
sons of note In the literary world through 
their prolific pamphleteering and newspaper 
editorials. Bishop Fan S. Noli has been one 
of the most active of the Albanlan-Amerlcan 
religious and political leaders who have used 
the free press to stress particular points of 
view. In 1906 he Joined Petsi on the newly 
formed paper, Kombl. 

In the years since 1905 Noll has been a 
prolific writer, both on Albanian newspapers 
and in the general literary field. (A full 
bibliography of his published works can be 
found in the card-index files of the Boston 
public library.) 

Noll was sent to Europe as one of the 
delegates to the peace conference In 1020 
(Writers, Albanian Struggle, p. 66), and In 
1024 he became Prime Minister of Albania 
after a successful coup d’4tat. His in¬ 
ability to solve the problems of democratlo 
government was high lighted In the Alban¬ 
ian-American press of that year (Dlelll, 
Passim). After a stay of several years in 
Europe during which time he either pro¬ 
moted, established, or advocated many Com¬ 
munist-front causes (Von Redllch. op. clt.. 
p. 34). he returned to this country In 1930 
to stay permanently. An attempt to estab¬ 
lish a newspaper. Bepubllca, to combat the 
criticism of Dlelll was abortive (Writers, 
op. cit., p. 79). Since 1930 he has become 
the honorary president of Dlelll so he has 
thus effectively stifled the press opposition 
of his opponents by becoming their honorary 
president. If you cannot beat them, Join 
them, apparently is good advice. 

The position of the newspaper Dlelll Is 
summed up by the excellent objective book 
on the Albanian people, the Albanian 
Struggle, page 128, as follows; 

“The Boston Dlelll Is recognized by the 
Albanians here as being indirectly subsi¬ 
dized by the Albanian Qovemment. Many 
are sent to Albania where they are distrib¬ 
uted to officials. * • *’* 

Certainly any paper which Is being subsi¬ 
dized by the Communist Government of Al¬ 
bania and whose honorary editor has a long 
record of pro-Communlst proclivities should 
be suspect in the eyes of the Albanian peo¬ 
ple. Such obvious facts are seldom con¬ 
sidered by a great many Albanians In Bos¬ 
ton. however, as the only other paper avail¬ 
able to them Is Llrla which also Is pro- 
Communlst and anti-American In bias. 
The advice of Ooebells, the master Nazi 
propagandist, has been acted upon by the 
enemies of democracy and free speech once 
more. Tell a big lie often enough and all 
will believe It. 

Newspapers are only one aspect of the 
control of free press and speech by Albanian 
political partisans The radio has come In 
for its full share of attention by the group 
led by Bishop Fan S. Noll. The long arm 
of political control has even extended to 
the Voice of America In the attempt to 
silence the Albanian forces of democracy. 

According to the New York Times, Sunday, 
September 3. 1960; 

“Bishop Noll removed Father Rado from 
his pastorate, the latter said, because he had 
made Voice of America broadcasts denounc¬ 
ing Communist Influence over the Orthodox 
Church in Albania.’* 

If any lingering doubt remained In the 
mlndo ot Albanian Americans concerning 
Bishop Noll’s position in regard to the Voice 
of America, the following excerpt from 
Dlelll (May 30, 1961, p. 3) should dispel It: 


“In recent weeks Voice of America, which 
broadcasts in several languages with a view 
of counteracting Communist propaganda, 
has initiated an Albanian-language hour. 
We have not heard it. and naturally we do 
not know the line It follows.’’ 

The article continues mentioning advice 
to the United States State Department con¬ 
cerning Albanian Yugoslav. Albanian Italian, 
and Albanian Greek territorial disputes. A 
lucid description of those working for the 
State Department, according to Dlelll’s point 
of view, then follows: 

It Is utter folly to have the so-called 
Albanian political refugees now In this coun¬ 
try broadcast to the Voice of America via the 
Albanian people. It must be understood 
that these people, whom we are now coddling, 
have their hands drenched In the blood of 
Innocent people. They made common cause 
with the Italians and the Germans, thereby 
forever discrediting themselves. They are 
hated in Albania, and, no matter how much 
we may whitewash them as good little demo¬ 
crats. they are. In the eyes of the Albanian 
people, renegades and traitors. * * * These 
people massacred thousands of innocent peo¬ 
ple, burned and pillaged the country, made 
common cause with the enemy. In the end 
they fled for their lives.’’ 

The Voice of America could never make 
sense, the editorial goes on to explain, as 
it is manned by pro-Greek Albanians and 
outright Albanian traitors. 

In rebuttal to this unprincipled bit of prop¬ 
aganda which helped to buttress Noll’s ac¬ 
tion taken to remove Father Rado, 
Spolperia (vol. 17. New York, June 1, 
1951) devotes most of Its issue to an explana¬ 
tion of the Voice of America program. The 
true picture of the American attempt to re¬ 
affirm the bond between the Albanian people 
and the United States is given In this Issue. 

Another issue of Dlelll added further edi¬ 
torial proof for the Albanian people of 
Boston. This Is a typical example of pro- 
Communist attempts to use American history 
to document their own distortions of facts. 
The editorial reads: 

“Voice of America is employing Albanian 
traitors and pro-Greek elements to win over 
the Albanian people. This is monumental 
political stupidity. Imagine the Colonial 
people of the American Revolution respond¬ 
ing to the voices of the tory Loyalists. This 
is precisely what we are doing. We are be¬ 
lieving the honeyed words of the Albanian 
tories in this country and abroad, who 
cruelly and unashamedly collaborated with 
the Fascists and Nazis during the occupation 
of the country.” 

Sometimes the techniques of the Com¬ 
munist press demand partial retractions 
which are unobtrusively inserted so that the 
press organ can be on both sides. This 
method was used In Dlelll (June 12, 1961, 
p. 3) when the editorial finished with the 
following thanks to the State Department: 

“We ore glad that the Voice of America 
selected for Its first broadcast such genuine 
friends of the Albanian people as Dr. C. 
Telford Erickson, Mr. Harry Fultz, and Dr. 
Nicholas J. Prift; all of them have the In¬ 
terest of the Albanian people at heart, and 
none of them has any ax to grind." 

Are these people the ones who have their 
hands drenched In blood, who were cruel 
and unashamed Fascist collaborators? Obvi¬ 
ously not but the cover-up had been suc¬ 
cessful. Now the paper could be on both 
aides at once. As the apology only occu¬ 
pied seven lines of print and the accusa¬ 
tions many hundred lines the effect on 
politically unaware Albanians can only have 
been to enhance communism at the expense 
of criticizing American foreign policy. 

No one would criticize the right of any 
newspaper In America to disagree with any 
phase of American politics domestic or Inter¬ 
national. That is In the American tradition. 
The deliberate distortions of fact In Dlelll 


and Llrla, the using of religious power to 
further subversive activities by Bishop Noli 
In the case of Father Rador, and the mo¬ 
nopoly of news by the pro-Oommunlst press 
Is not In the American tradition. 

B. Results of smear tactics by the leftist 
press, newspapers, and radio 

The use of the mass media of information; 
the radio, the press by the Communists, has 
not been without its effects on (l) Albanlan- 
Amerlcan relations and (2) the Albanlan- 
Amerlcan minority group in Boston and else¬ 
where. 

As yet the pro-Communlst advocations of 
certain sections of the Albanian press, and 
the activities of certain prominent Albanian 
Individuals has not affected Albanlan-Amer¬ 
lcan relations. A recent Issue of the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Conqrsssionai. Becobd, page 
A4106, reports the feelings of the Congress of 
the United States toward Rumania: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
hereby expressed the firm conviction of the 
American people that the people of Ru¬ 
mania have the right to the basic rights and 
freedoms for which they have long strug¬ 
gled. 

This certainly applies to Albania and the 
Albanian Americans as well as Rumania. 
Let us hope that newspaper-sown seeds of 
hate will fall on barren ground. 

The effect of this same propaganda on the 
Albanlan-Amerlcan minority group has had 
more far-reaching effects. It has caused 
many sincere Albanian Americans to swal¬ 
low the Communist line In regard to Inter¬ 
national and domestic affairs. For those not 
of the Albanian community who are fa¬ 
miliar with the red slants of Dlelll and Llrla; 
the pulpit exhortations of Bishop P. S Noll; 
or the radio monopoly which the Albanian 
leftists exercise to bracket all Albanians with 
the Communists. Such random classifica¬ 
tions as “types" Is all too common In Amer¬ 
ican life today and are a distinct danger to 
the Albanian community. 

V. CONCLUSIONS 

(b) Statement of authorship of this report. 

This report has primarily been written In 
the Interests of democracy and free speech 
in America. My long Interest and study of 
the Albanian people; my researches for the 
eventual publication of a book on the his¬ 
tory of Albania; and my Interests In the pro¬ 
tection of minorities In Massachusetts and 
America have all been partially responsible 
for the writing of this report. The Idea of 
this report was entirely my own, the mate¬ 
rial was gathered through my own efforts, 
and I am not receiving any pay for 
work. At all times I have sincerely tried to 
document allegations, objectlvlze my mate¬ 
rial, and to be nonpartisan. 

This report could well have been triple In 
size but my main concern has been with ob¬ 
jectivity, not volume. 

I hope this report Is successful In obtain¬ 
ing the results for which it was written. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Glenn A. McLain. 


Czechoslovak Trade and Mr. Oatis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 

OF WEST VIBCINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following radio address de¬ 
livered by O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
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the National Labor-Management Coun¬ 
cil on Foreign Trade Policy, over Station 
WOL, Washington, D. C., Sunday, July 
29 : 

CbBCHOSLOVAX TkADX AKD MR. OATZS 

The Imprleonment of Mr. William Oatls. 
American press correspondent, by Czecho¬ 
slovakia on charges of espionage has aroused 
many emphatic demands from the American 
people that immediate retaliatory action be 
taken by the United States. These demands 
run all the way from proposals that we ap¬ 
ply economic sanctions, to the more drastic 
step of severing diplomatic relations with 
Cteechoslovakla. It may be recalled that in 
February 1960 we did break off diplomatic 
relations with Hungary when that satellite 
country made charges of espionage against 
our Ambassador. Mr. Donald Heath. 

The proposals that call for the application 
of economic sanctions arc aimed at the re¬ 
duction of Czechoslovak export to this 
country which in 1060 amounted to about 
$26,000,000. This trade provides Just that 
many dollars that may be used to bolster the 
Communist economy and to build up war 
Industries through the Importation by the 
Communist countries of scarce war materials 
and military equipment. 

Resolutions have been introduced Into 
Congress that call tor the termlxiatlon of our 
trade agreement with Czechoslovakia and 
also the termination of most-favored-natlon 
treatment of Imports from Czechoslovakia. 

These are technical subjects but their im¬ 
plications should be understood by the 
American people If they are to pass intel¬ 
ligently upon the merits of the proposals 
of trade retaliation. Most-favored-natlon 
treatment requires that we give to all coun¬ 
tries any and all concessions and favors that 
we extend to any country in particular. The 
purpose is to avoid International favoritism. 
The only exceptions are where other coun¬ 
tries discriminate against us. We may then 
withhold most-favored-uation treatment 
from them. 

It is perhaps not generally known that 
the Itade Agreements Extension Act of 1961 
already requires the President to suspend 
or withdraw, as soon as practicable, trade 
agreement concessions from Communist 
countries and all areas dominated or con¬ 
trolled by the Communists. Three weeks 
ago the State Department, acting under this 
congressional mandate, notified Russia, Po¬ 
land. Rmnanla, Hungary, and Bulgaria of 
the termination of most-favored-natlon 
concessions upon Imports from these five 
countries. 

This appeared to be a bold step, but actu¬ 
ally we did not have a single trade agree¬ 
ment with any of these countries under our 
trade agreements program. Thus our action 
In withdrawing most-favored-natiou treat¬ 
ment amounted to nothing more than tell¬ 
ing those countries that after a certain date 
we would no longer give them the benefit 
of lower duties that we had previously ne¬ 
gotiated In trade agreements, not with these 
6 countries, mind you, taut with some 40 
other countries. 

It Is perhaps not generally appreciated 
that under the most-favored-natlon clause, 
as Just described, countries that are not par¬ 
ties to a trade agreement under the trade 
agreements program and which therefore 
make no reductions in duty or give no other 
concession to us or to any other country, 
nevertheless get the benefit of all the con¬ 
cessions that we grant to other countries, 
or that other countrlee grant to us. 

In other words. Russia, Poland. Rumania, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria have been taking a 
free ride on our trade-agreements wagon 
since 1934 when the law was first passed. 
They could and did sit out all the negotia¬ 
tions between us and other countries and 
obtained all the benefits free—without giv¬ 
ing a single concession in return. 


Thus when Congress Instructed the Presi¬ 
dent to prevent the extension of all trade- 
agreement concessions to Communist coun¬ 
tries, the state Department in its first bold 
step deprived the five countries that had 
been taking a free ride for 17 years from 
further enjoyment of this bountiful gift. 

But the State Department did nothing 
about our concessions to Czechoslovakia. 
We Import about three times as much from 
Czechoslovakia as we do from Poland. Ru¬ 
mania, Hungary, and Bulgaria combined. 

Now. there Is a reason for this difference 
In treatment of Czechoslovakia and these 
other countries. We do have a trade agree¬ 
ment with Czechosiovakla under the Trade 
Agreements Law. This agreement is a part 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, known as GATT, and was negotiated 
In 1947. 

Before the agreement took effect, that is. 
before Czechoslovakia ratified it in 1948, 
that country went behind the Iron curtain. 
Numerous representations were made to the 
State Department at that time urging that 
the agreement not he placed into effect. 
Nevertheless, that Department, after con¬ 
siderable study and some weeks of delay, did 
recommend to the President that he pro¬ 
claim the agreement, and this was done. 

The fact that we do have a trade agree¬ 
ment with Czechoslovakia means that we 
reduced our tariff on a list oi products that 
we regularly Import from that country. 
Czechoslovakia gave us some concessions in 
return. Beyond these duty reductions, of 
course. Czechoslovakia still enjoys most- 
favored-natlon treatment and therefore en¬ 
joys the benefit of concessions that we have 
made to other countries. In this respect 
she stands on the same basis as Russia, 
Poland, Rumania, etc. 

The question now arises: Why can we not 
simply give notice to Czechoslovakia that 
we wish to cancel the trade agreement that 
we have with her and also notify her that wo 
are withdrawing most-favored-natlon treat¬ 
ment? These are two separate relationships. 
Obviously she is not treating one of our 
cltzens In a manner Indicative of friendship 
or favored regard. 

Wo come now to the spot that we, the 
United States, are in. thanks to the type of 
trade agreements that has been propagated, 
promoted, and signed by our State Depart¬ 
ment. On the basis of a law <the Tiade 
Agreements Act of 1934) that authorized the 
President to enter into trade agreements in 
which our duties might be reduced (or 
raised) as much as 60 percent, the State 
Department has involved us In the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade. This in¬ 
strument Is composed of 35 articles of com¬ 
plicated terminology that bind us in a man¬ 
ner that almost certainly is unknown gen¬ 
erally to the people of this country, and with 
equal certainly was not contemplated in the 
simple act of 1934, just referred to. The 
Oatis case merely throws the spotlight upon 
the fact. 

Can we denounce our agreement with 
Czechoslovakia today or tomorrow, should 
we elect to do so? Many people seem to 
think so. 

Article 23 of the general agreement pro¬ 
vides the procedure that must be followed. 
As a first step we must make written repre¬ 
sentations or proposals to Czechoslovakia. 
That country must then give sympathetic 
consideration to our representations or pro¬ 
posals, as, for example, the release of Mr. 
Oatls. 

Then if no satisfactory adjustment is ef¬ 
fected between us within a reasonable time 
the matter may be referred to all the par¬ 
ties to the general agreement. They are 
called the contracting parties and shall 
promptly Investigate the matter so referred 
to them and shall make appropriate recom¬ 
mendations to the two countries concerned; 
or shall give a ruling on the matter. 


Consultations may be held by the con¬ 
tracting parties with the two countries and 
with the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. If the countries that are 
members of the general agreement consider 
the circumstances serious enough they might 
authorize us to suspend such of our obliga¬ 
tions to Czechoslovakia under our agreement 
as the countries might determine to be ap¬ 
propriate. 

There you have it. We are no longer free 
to act alone. 

We have signed away our freedom of action 
unless we should elect to denotmcc and with¬ 
draw from the general agreements on tariffs 
and trade, altogether. This Is the agreement 
that binds us In the manner Just described. 
Then we could act again as a sovereign Na¬ 
tion. But withdrawal from a general agree¬ 
ment with some 40 countries In order to art 
against one country Is a very serious step In 
take and one that would hardly be consldereiJ 
as feasible. 

Undoubtedly then the economic sanctions 
that have been proposed do not offer a quick 
means of action. Months might be con¬ 
sumed In carrying out the procedure. 

The next meeting of the contracting 
parties of the general agreement beforn 
whom the State Department could bring Ita 
case, is not even scheduled before the middle 
of September. That is nearly 2 months away 

The State Department perhaps regrets that. 
Mr Oatis cannot be freed today. If so tht 
Department has only itself to blame so fax 
as the use of economic reprisals are con¬ 
cerned. The Department openly, willingly, 
and with enthusiasm forged the handcuffs 
that Uncle sum now wears in this field of 
action, as a matter of considered and con¬ 
scious policy. 

Should, however, the Department’s regret 
be sufficiently deep there remains the more 
drastic step of a diplomatic break. By tying 
its hands against the effective use of the 
less drastic weapon of economic pressure the 
State Department finds itself armed only 
with artillery. This It will find Itself reluc¬ 
tant to use as being too loud and explosive 
In proportion to the weight of the issue at 
atake. Thus has the failure of the Depart¬ 
ment to take effective action been com- 
pou’''d'’d 


Directory Overlooks Family Record 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

WedneBday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record the following article 
by Mr. E. E. Patton, which appeared m 
the Knoxville Journal of July 29. 1951: 

DlRECTOttT OVERI.OOKS FAMILY RFCORD 

(By E. E. Patton) 

When a new Congress is sworn In on Janu¬ 
ary 8 of the odd yeais a new Congressional 
Directory is printed. It contains the name 
and address of each Senator and each Repre¬ 
sentative, the States they are from, and, 
usually, a short sketch of their lives. How¬ 
ever. this 1b not always done in the matter of 
a biography. 

For Instance, Dewey Short, of Missouri, 
has been a Member of the House for many 
yrears. He was a soldier in World War I; 
has a license to preach and one to practice 
law. He is a graduate of Oxford College, in 
England, and is one of the most effective 
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tpeakers, yet tlie directory tor 1961 hae this 
about him: 

“Diwbt Shobt. Republican. Galena. Mo.** 

But he has nothing on Pat StirroN. who 
repreeentB the Seventh Tennessee District. 
Els biography Is as follows; “Pat Sutton, 
Democrat, Lawrenceburg, Tenn.” The Ten¬ 
nessee blue book shows that he was born 
at Lawrenceburg In 1916; that he is a college 
graduate, a licensed lawyer: that he Is a 
Mason, a member of the American Legion, 
and a member of the Church of Christ. 

But it is about a Harrison that I want to 
write. In the 1961 Congressional Directory, 1 
find that the State of Wyoming Is represented 
in the Senate by one man who was born In 
Massachusetts and another born In IlllnoLs; 
that the population of the State Is 260,742— 
Just a little more than Knox County. But 
each State Is entitled to two Senators and 
at least one Member of the House. 

Delaware, Vermont, and Wyoming are the 
only States with only one Congressman. The 
biography of the Congressman from Wyo¬ 
ming is one of Interest. The two Senators 
from that far-western State are Democrats, 
but we find this in regard to the Congress¬ 
man: 

"WiLLUM Henbt Harrison, Republican, of 
Sheridan, Wyo.; born in Terre Haute. 
Ind., August 10, 1898: attended University 
of Nebraska; member of Sigma Chi and 
Sigma Delta Kappa fraternities; served in 
Army, World War I; engaged in the practice 
of law, Sheridan. Wyo.; member of the 
Wyoming House of Representatives, 1946, 
1947, and 1949; Secretary of the Wyoming 
Interim Committee 1947-60; married Mary 
E. Newton. October 19, 1920; two children, 
• Marlbeth Brewer and William Henry Harri¬ 
son, Jr.; elected to Eighty-second Congress, 
November 7. 1950 '* 

He did not mention the fact that his 
grandfather was President; that his great- 
great grandfather was also President for 30 
days; that his great-great-great grandfather 
signed the Declaration of Independence. 
Rather modest, I would say. 

The first Harrison came to Virginia about 
1033-34 and during the next century and a 
half there were four or five Benjamin Har¬ 
risons. The Declaration-signing Benjamin 
Harrison was born In 1726. He received a 
classical education. Was a member of the 
Continental Congress from 1774 to 1778 and 
as such signed the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. However, he resigned from Con¬ 
gress in 1778 and served in the Virginia 
Legislature 1776 to 1782 and from 1787 to 
1791 It will thus be seen that while serving 
In the Continental Congress he was also a 
member of the Virginia State House of Dele¬ 
gates—two legislative offices at the same 
time. He served as Governor of Virginia 
from 1782 to 1784; died In 1791. The con¬ 
gressional biography closes with a surpris¬ 
ing sentence: "Interment thought to be in 
Old Westover Church Cemetery.” 

Can it be that this distinguished patriot 
is buried in nn unknown and an unmarked 
grave’ 

BHAME ON AMERICA 

His son, William Henry Harrison, ninth 
President of the United States, was born 
February 9, 1773, In Berkeley County. Va ; 
received a college education and was a li¬ 
censed physician. He was a soldier In many 
wars against the British and the Indians 
and settled In what is now Ohio but then 
known as the Territory northwest of the 
River Ohio. He represented this Territory 
In Congress 1799-1800. He was Territorial 
Governor of Indiana from 1801 to 1813; was 
elected as a Whig to the Fourteenth Con¬ 
gress and served from 1816 to 1821; was 
elected to the United States Senate from 
Ohio and served from 1826 to 1828 when 
he resigned to become Minister to Colombia. 
In which capacity he served from May 1828 
to September 1829. He Is one of the excep¬ 
tions in the Presidency: he was a candi¬ 
date fur that office and defeated in 1836, 


but was elected 4 years later—the first Pres. 
Ident to die In office and served a shorter 
term than any other President. 

William Henry Harrison’s son, John Scott 
Harrison, was born 1604; studied medicine 
but gave It up and became a farmer. He 
was elected to Congress as a Whig and served 
1853-57. Defeated for reelectlon. He was 
the son and the father of a President. 

Benjamin Harrison, son of John Scott 
Harrison, grandson of William Henry, and 
great-grandson of Revolutionary Benjamin 
Harrison, was born In Ohio in 1833. He was 
a college graduate: became a lawyer; eu. 
listed as a private In the Union Army in 
1861 and came out with the rank of brevet 
brigadier general. He was defeated for gov¬ 
ernor of Indiana in 1878. but was elected 
to the United States Senate and served in 
that body from 1881 to 1887 

Benjamin Harrison defeated Grover Cleve¬ 
land for the Presidency In 1888 and was, 
In turn, defeated by Cleveland In 1892. He 
was a member of the Presbyterian Church 
and it is said he passed the collection plate 
In his church in Indianapolis on Sunday 
after his retirement from the White House. 

Chauncey Depew says he was the greatest 
lawyer ever to occupy the White House. At 
any rate, he represented many foreign gov¬ 
ernments in suits. He was the attorney for 
Venezuela in its International suit against 
Great Britain. 

Benjamin Harrison. Member of the Conti¬ 
nental Congress, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Governor of Virginia 

William Henry Harrison, Territorial Dele¬ 
gate. Congressman, Senator, governor of a 
Territory, defeated for the Presidency in 
1836, elected President 4 years later. His 
wife did not accompany him to Washington 
and he died before she got there. 

Benjamin Harrison, brigadier general, 
Member of the United States Senate, Presi¬ 
dent from 1889 to 1893. His father's name 
was John Scott Harrison; his wife’s father’s 
name was John Scott. 

William Henry Harrison, grandson of Ben¬ 
jamin Harrison, is now a Congressman from 
the State of Wyoming. What other family 
In America can show as many Illustrious 
names? 


The Arrival of Henry Kaiser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 

OF CALIFORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include an article 
taken from Fortune magazine that I con¬ 
sider is very illuminating and interesting. 

Mr. Kaiser’s genius has brought us of 
the West to new vistas of Industry and 
new concepts of industry employee co¬ 
operation and we of the State of Cali¬ 
fornia and the West in general are very 
proud of Mr. Kaiser and his achieve¬ 
ments. 

The article from Fortune magazine 
follows; 

The Arrival of Henry Kaiser 

Now that Henry Kaiser has achieved the 
rank of major industrialist and Is widely 
regarded as quite respectable to boot, where 
in the whole sensational history of private 
enterprise is there a success story to match 
his? Only 13 years ago he was just a pros¬ 
perous, energetic contractor and dam builder, 
who for all his ambition to get into proc¬ 
essing or factory production had managed. 


at the age of 66, to get merely into the pro¬ 
duction of sand and gravel and workmen’s- 
compensatlon-lnsuranee policies. Today he 
controls and runs a real industrial empire 
with total assets of more than $600,000,000 
and sales of more than a half billion, and 
has by no means finished. Not since the 
rise of Henry Ford, who In 16 pioneering years 
built up the assets of one automobile com¬ 
pany from $35,000,000 to $784,000,000, has 
any Industrial figure come so far in so short 
a time. And not In all history has any In¬ 
dustrial figure successfully got Into so many 
and various projects as Kaiser. 

Besides such odds and ends as 25 percent 
of the West’s largest private workmen’s-com- 
pensatlon-lnsurance company, several con¬ 
struction organizations with a backlog of 
more than $100,000,000, and a sand-and- 
gravel business that has been netting around 
three-quarters of a million a year, the 
Kaiser-controlled companies include the 
following: 

Kaiser Steel Corp., the only Integrated 
steel plant on the west coast, with sales of 
$ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp.. one 
of the "big three” aluminum companies, 
with sales of $150,000,000. 

Kaiser Metal Products, Inc., a stamplng- 
and-enameling company Jointly owned 
with Sears. Roebuck, with sales of some 
$26,000,000. 

Kaiser Gypsum, a building-products di¬ 
vision with sales of $8,500,000. 

Permanente Cement Co„ with sales of 

$ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

Kaiser Community Homes of Los Angeles. 
Which has built and sold about $30,000,000 
worth of houses during the past 2 years. 

Kalser-Prazer BUtomoblle company, which 
In 1960 sold 161,000 cars and grossed 
$238,000,000. 

Kaiser Engineers, a consulting firm that 
performs architectural, engineering, and 
construction services for the public and the 
Kaiser companies, with a backlog of $150,- 
000,000. 

A Kaiser-sponsored west-coast-wlde non¬ 
profit health service and hospital system 
that last year made nearly a million dollars 
and put It into charity, research, and ex¬ 
pansion. 

All these are off the Government hook, 
are strong and stable, and are vulnerable 
only to gross mismanagement or economic 
catastrophe. Three are public companies to 
whose stock and notes the Nation’s most 
conservative banks and investors have sub¬ 
scribed, What Is least often noted, most of 
these successes have been achieved In the 
6 years since the end of the war. Kaiser’s 
great reputation, of course, was made dur¬ 
ing the war. As the man who proposed in 
1942 to transport whole armies and their 
equipment by air, who In the war years built 
nearly 1,500 ships, some in as few as 4i^ 
days, and who was even ballyhooed for Pres¬ 
ident, he became a national Industrial hero 
such as the country had not known since 
Henry Ford. Yet Kaiser’s achievements 
smee the war, In audacity and timing, prob¬ 
ably overshadow anything he did during the 
war. 

KAISER AND THE GOVERNMENT 

Almost everybody who knows anything at 
all about United States business seems to 
think he knows the secret of Kaiser’s suc¬ 
cess* a colossal ambition coupled with an 
endless supply of Government money and 
Government favors. That Kaiser has a co¬ 
lossal ambition needs no qualification. But 
that Government money alone made him 
what he is today needs qualification and 
definition. Let us review the bare facts In 
the Kaiser-and-Government-money legend 
up to 1946. 

Much is made of the fact that Kaiser 
started working for Government early. He 
did. But as an aggressive young paving con¬ 
tractor and a resourceful dam builder, he 
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.neceesftrily Judged hie proflcieucy ae a pri¬ 
vate enterpriser In terms of his ability to 
land Oovernment contract* In competitive 
bidding and make money on tbem. So did 
hie bankers, wbo tbougbt so well of blm 
be never had trouble raising money for bis 
deals. It is trtie that Kaiser's second major 
entry into processing (sand and gravel were 
first) was influenced by Oovernment policy. 
At this date, however, the deal seems to re¬ 
dound almost wholly to Kaiser's credit. 

What happened was that he had smarted 
imder the fixed prices of a west coast cement 
combine for years and wanted to break it. 
Bo did the Government. Kaiser saw his 
chance In 1939, when the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation called for bids on 
6,000,000 barrels of cement for Shasta Dam. 
Although Kaiser had no cement plant, he 
worked with his engineers, underbid the 
combine sharply, raised hell until Washing¬ 
ton considered his bid, and looked around 
for money to build a plant. When his friend 
A. P. Glannlnl, of the Bank of America, 
turned him down because he wasn't u 
cement man. he went to the RPC's Jesse 
Jones. Jones laughed at him first, then 
offered him $3,000,000 at 6 percent. Once 
the RFC made the offer, Glannlnl relented 
and gave him the money at 4 percent. With 
this, with $580,000 of his own and some 
$1,750,000 belonging to his contractor asso¬ 
ciates, including members of the "Big Six," 
Kaiser founded Fermanente Cement Co., 
which today Is one of the world’s largest 
and most profitable cement companies. 

When war came, Kaiser Just naturally went 
out for Government jobs—as Indeed did 
hundreds of other Industrialists who regard¬ 
ed themselves as patriotic. After Roosevelt's 
famous 1040 speech calling for 60,000 planes 
a year, Kaiser plunged himself and his engi¬ 
neers in a whirlwind of activity and came up 
with a plan to build all the required plane 
plants at no profit to himself whatsoever, 
provided he were allowed to operate some 
of them. Washington expressed amazement 
and amusement. But Kaiser was not dis¬ 
couraged. He had already got Into ship¬ 
building with Todd and briefly channeled 
most of bis extraordinary energy Into more 
of It. 

The story of the phenomenal shipbuilding 
achievements of Kaiser and hie contractor 
associates has been told often, but the story 
of just how much Kaiser got out of it has 
not. At the House merchant-marine Investi¬ 
gation in 1946 much was made of the fact 
that "Kaiser’s companies" made a net profit 
of $192,000,000 on an Investment of 92,500,- 
000. As so often happens, the facts were set 
right only after days of Involved and rep¬ 
etitious testimony—and after the news¬ 
papers had lost interest. 

The facts may be oversimplified with tol¬ 
erable accuracy. The Kaiser investment in 
shipyards was nearly $2,000,000 and other 
investors and hanks put up $30,000,000 more. 
The profits from the yards Kaiser managed 
(he owned only one operating company out¬ 
right and had a small Interest In some he did 
not manage) were $140,000,000 on shipbuild¬ 
ing, before taxes. After taxes they would 
have been about $40,000,000. But Kaiser ac¬ 
tually got $5,600,000 In dividends (before 
taxes) from all his shipbuilding companies 
because (1) the other shareholders, of course, 
got their cut; and (2) two of the most profit¬ 
able shipbuilding companies showed little 
profit in the aggregate because they made 
things other than ships, on which they lost 
money. 

What happened was that Kaiser saw the 
potential of light metals and persuaded his 
associates to go along with him Into the 
formation of a company, Permanente Metals, 
to make xxiagneslum. They balked at put¬ 
ting up their own money, but agreed to 
pledge shipyard profits against an RFC loan 
to build a plant. Though profits from Per¬ 
manente Metals’ shipbuilding were $68,000,- 


000, the magnesium losses were $28,000,000 
after amortization, and taxes took $21,000,- 
000. Thus, the waiklme net for the company 
was only $9,000,000 after the RFC loan had 
been paid off. 

Kaiser also wanted to go into steel, but his 
contractor eesociates were unwilling to go 
along with him. So Kaiser went It alone, set 
up Kaiser Co.. Inc., which built a steel mill 
on an RFC loan that it secured with ship¬ 
yard profits. Through the war Kaiser Co, 
Inc., made $41,000,000 on shipbuilding, but 
lost $44,000,000 on steel, after amortization. 

Some of Kaiser’s critics have remarked 
that If he had been content to stay in ship¬ 
building and not been consumed with the 
yearning to be a great industrialist, the Gov¬ 
ernment might have realized some $100,000,- 
000 more In taxes.^ But In using his ship¬ 
building profits to shore up his other deals, 
Kateer was doing nothing Illegal or unique; 
every company that draws up a consolidated 
balance sheet does the same thing. And 
Kaiser did, after all, risk many sure millions 
that would have gone to him bad he been 
content with ships. 

It is possible that his greatest wartime 
gain was the experience and confidence his 
boys acquired as managers of the shipyards 
and other operations. Men who had hardly 
turned 30—Henry’s son Edgar among them— 
become accomplished superintendents and 
general managers, accustomed to directing 
and dealing with tens of thousands of em¬ 
ployees. As for Henry, be spent a good deal 
of spare time on his dreamboat Ideas—his 
plana for and models of his autos and rail¬ 
road cars and airplanes, all housed In a 
small plant near Oakland that he called 
hla hobby lobby. 

But what were hts tangible wartime acqui¬ 
sitions? Aside from $5,600,000 In dividends 
(before taxes), there were three big physical 
assets, each of which might have been con¬ 
sidered as much a source of consternation 
as of satisfaction. The steel mill at Fon¬ 
tana, encumbered with a $100,000,000 RFO 
loan, was Inefficient, equipped to make noth¬ 
ing but plate and structural steel and mer¬ 
chant bars, and virtually doomed without 
expensive additions. The Ill-fated magne- 
sixun venture had to be closed down, with 
only a small chemical business and $3,000.- 
000 In cash left. Kaiser Pieetwlngs, of Bris¬ 
tol, Pa, an aircraft subcontracting company 
that Henry had picked up for $1,695,000 and 
partially financed with a $1,000,000 RFO 
loan, was apparenUy In extremis. The only 
going concerns were Gypsum, acquired in 
1944 with sand-and-gravel money, and the 
prewar companies—construction, sand and 
gravel, cement, and insurance. In short, 
Kaiser did not have a thing that automati¬ 
cally made him a great industrialist. Some¬ 
thing else had to be added. That something, 
obviously, was management. 

KAISEH AND HIS SUNSHINE BOYS 

The art of managing a dynamic civilian 
organization, which is the quintessence of 
the art of leadership, has been analyzed to 
death as a science, but it remains as much 
an art as it ever was. The important change 
has come in the type of man who practices 
It. The “great" man, the glamorous char¬ 
acter who Inspired veneration partly because 
people tend to venerate that which they 
cannot understand, has all but disappeared 
from business. He has given way to the 
more anonymous executive whose natural 
t ert for enlisting the support and best 
abilities of people expresses Itself quietly 
and unostentatiously. He gets their respect 
and confidence not because they are dazzled 
by his halo but because they know his short¬ 
comings as well as his abilities. 


> Kaiser men automaticglly retort that the 
Government has collect^ from Kaiser's 
postwar operation of war plants, some $139,- 
000.(X)0 in taxes that It might not have re¬ 
ceived except for Kaiser’s enterprise. 
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Regarded superficially. Henry Kaiser does 
not seem very much like the latter type. 
He drives himself and others steadily, 
blundy. oblivious to everything but the goal. 
Because his psyche was unscarred by depres¬ 
sion—^his contracting business, thanks In the 
main to Oovernment dams, flourished then 
as never before—he is just a great big optl- 
nrlst. "Since you can't be clairvoyant,” he 
explains, “you have to be an optimist." He 
is also a dogmatic visionary. His vision and 
imagination do not express themselves in a 
perception of the fine relationships between 
people and things, however. They express 
themselves in a kind of vast, \mdiscrimlnat- 
lr.f» drive to tackle any plausible project that 
may come to mind. If somebody could make 
amphibious office buildings sound possible, 
he probably would seriously propose to make 
them. Although he looks about as subtle as 
an avalanche, he is In some ways a most 
intulthj man, and consequently he plays his 
hunches hard. He possesses. In short, many 
of the characteristics of the autocratic op- 
erttor who gives orders ex cathedra, keeps 
talent at a distance, and ruins the disposi¬ 
tions If not the lives of his subordinates and 
associates. 

Act jally Henry Kaiser does no such thing. 
The secret—or the least understood fact— 
of his success Is that he bos chosen and 
built up a group of managers who as a group 
probably have no peer anywhere. It Is not 
that any one of them is a genius. It is that 
under Henry they consistently outperform 
themselves. Kaiser’s great talent Is his 
ability to choose good men and get them to 
work twice as hard, twice as long, and twice 
as effectively as they would for anyone else. 
And what Is more, he has had the sense and 
tact to use their talents to compensate for 
his own deficiencies. 

Kaiser has done this simply by letting as 
many men as possible In on making the 
important decisions and thenceforth giving 
tJiem almost complete responsibility This 
group-management system developed nat¬ 
urally enough. As a contractor who pooled 
his talents with other contractors in bidding 
on Jobs, Kaiser early acquired the habit of 
talking through a problem and coming to a 
joint decision. He continued to do so in hts 
own company. “On a bidding job," Clay 
Bedford recalls, "H. J. used to get everybody 
in and ask for estimates. Then he’d set 
hlB price at just half the general consensus 
and sell like hell. And everybody would say, 
'but Henry you can’t do It for that,’ and he’d 
ask why and everybody would tell him in 
great detail. And then he would get con¬ 
vinced and go to twice the figure and sell 
that just as hard os the first one. He would 
sit quietly by himself, and then he would 
make up his mind, and away we’d go." 

The system Is different today mainly In 
that Kaiser usually does not make the deci¬ 
sion alone. A conference on steel, for exam¬ 
ple, may start in General Manager Jack 
Ashby's office, where any number of sub¬ 
ordinates are called In. proceed to the office 
of Eugene Trefethen, adjourn to the execu¬ 
tive lunchroom downstairs, pick up again on 
the Lark on the way to Fontana, and be set¬ 
tled 2 days later In Kaiser's own office. 
In the end Kaiser's view may prevail, but 
again It may not. Everybody Is not only 
encouraged but expected to have something 
to say. Not that Kaiser deliberately baits his 
boys; he has no sense of humor. "Whenever 
he says ansrthlng. no matter how mild,'' says 
one, "he means it. But the point Is that It 
all works out as If he had a sense of humor. 
He listens to us." 

Henry Is also candid and guileless with 
them. Last April. 4 weeks after Mrs. 
Kaiser died, Kaiser decided to marry her 
nurse. He called the men together and told 
them. "2 haven’t time to do what the other 
average person does, to slide around corners," 
he said. “This is a constructive move, and in 
60 dajiv I will be a sweeter, simpler, more 
useful person because of it." Because he is 
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80 candid, he has made his men feel that In 
some ways they are smarter or more knowl* 
edgeahle than he; and no men talk more 
freely about the boss. There are in Kaiser’s 
organization few of the inhibitions that afflict 
the subordinates of a man who makes it his 
business to be right all the time. But be¬ 
cause they have enormous respect for Henry’s 
courage, candor, and resourcefulness, they 
overlook his defects and back him with all 
they’ve got. 

Probably because they have had to think 
constantly in terms of new things, Kaiser’s 
top men have also developed a remarkable 
versatility.^ New assignments for them have 
often meant a change of function as well as 
location. A. B. Ordway, for example, began 
as a laborer in 1912 and has since sold sand 
and gravel, managed the insurance company, 
and helped run Richmond shipyards and 
Kaiser Services, the horizontal company that 
supplies most of the Kaiser Interests with of¬ 
fice facilities. Industrial relations, legal and 
financial talent, and so forth. Even Carl 
Olson, Henry’s sand-and-gravel vice presi¬ 
dent, has moved around in cement and gyp¬ 
sum; About the only exception to the rule 
is George Q. Sherwood, who has been at the 
helm of the Kaiser treasury for more than 
30 years. Yet what with all of Henry’s new 
financial situations, Sherwood has not exact¬ 
ly been in a groove. 

The younger men, too, move about a lot. 
Kaiser discovered that an intelligent and 
talented executive gains Immeasurably from 
tackling new situations. Once he gains such 
experience, his very Ignorance about a new 
situation is an advantage rather than a 
handicap. Kaiser’s theory Is meeting Its su¬ 
preme test at Kalser-Prazer, where his ’’sun¬ 
shine boys,” as they are known In Detroit, 
are encountering the roughest new situa¬ 
tion they could hope to find anywhere (see 
p. 74). 

At the very top of the group versatility 
becomes virtuosity. Aside from Kaiser him¬ 
self, who always knows more about the de¬ 
tails of his concerns than he seems Interested 
In. there are his two right-hand men, his 
son Edgar and Eugene Trefethen Jr. Both 
are about the same age; both have Henry’s 
energy and capacity to concentrate fruit¬ 
fully on a dozen different subjects in the 
course of a morning Because they are not 
given to extreme flights of creative or emo¬ 
tional fancy, they have made an all-around 
better Impression than Henry. Trefethen 
might be called Henry’s deputy, since he 
handles everything that Kaiser is interested 
in; whereas Edgar, although he holds down 
many Jobs, is concentrating on Kalser- 
FTazer, of which he is president. 

It would be a mistake, however, to get the 
idea that Kaiser’s organization Is all fire¬ 
works and footwork. One of Its distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics is the thoroughness with 
which it does things. A very Important man 
Is George Havas, a Hungarlan-born engineer 
whom Kaiser met In Cuba while building a 
high /ay there. Havas heads up Kaiser En¬ 
gineers, Hemy’s engineering division, which 
designed or engineered most of the dams, 
highways, tunnels, laboratories, water-supply 
systems that Kaiser worked on before the 
war. and the steel end cement expansions 
and so on that he has built since. Havas 
also does the vital Job of researching and 
reporting on Henry’s dreamboat Ideas. Dur¬ 
ing the past 20 years there have been few 
fields of human endeavor that he has not 
analyzed as something for Henry to get into. 

Another example of Kaiser thoroughness 
Is Chad Calhoun, who since 1940 has han¬ 
dled the Kaiser affairs In Washington. He 
now has a staff of 13 men. but insists he 
runs no lobbying office. He makes a point 
of doing no fancy entertaining and making 
no political contributions. (“The Demo¬ 
crats have let us know it; I guess they some¬ 
times think we’re contributing to the Re¬ 
publicans.”) The secret of the Kaiser suc¬ 
cess In getting Government work, aside from 


the very positive pressures Henry himself ex¬ 
erts as a public figure, is hard work. Cal¬ 
houn and his staff devoted their time to fol¬ 
lowing the papers—1. e., keeping a day-by¬ 
day check on every certificate of necessity or 
other paper involving bureaucratic approval, 
and telephoning or otherwise needling the 
responsible people. Kaiser's Washington of¬ 
fice, which has Just moved Into handsome 
quarters In the new Cafrltz Building, has 
never been busier than it Is today. As he 
was last time, Henry is out to get at least 
his share of defense work. 

The Kaiser companies are run to close tol¬ 
erances. considering their youth and the tur¬ 
moil they’ve been through. Salaries, at least 
at the top level, are relatively low, expense 
accounts are watched carefully, and the ac¬ 
counting is spectacularly thorough. “Over 
a period of 16 years I've loaned them two 
hundred-three hundred million, I’m not 
sure which," says P. A. Perrogglaro, senior 
vice chairman of the board of directors of 
the Bank of America. “Instead of busting 
they’re getting more solid every day.” 

It was this solidity that enabled Kaiser 
to establish himself financially. Late In 
1946 Kaiser met George Woods, now board 
chairman of the First Boston Corp, who 
took a sharp If not effusive Interest In the 
Kaiser situation. The more Woods looked, 
the more promising it looked. He went out 
of his way to intercede for Kaiser Steel 
before the RFC, helped finance other Kaiser 
ventures like Metal Products, advised In the 
K-P crisis, and introduced the Kaisers to 
the Mellon bank. After lining up 460 secu¬ 
rity dealers, he took the lead In the steel 
refinancing, and organized a group to make 
the original public offering of aluminum 
stock. “The problem." says Woods, “was 
mainly to get these boys accepted in east¬ 
ern banking and Industrial circles.” That 
he has, and Woods now functions as a kind 
of minister of finance. Is In touch with the 
Kaisers and Trefethen nearly every day 

So there it Is—a kind of Inspired resource¬ 
fulness combined with extremely hard work 
and thoroughgoing day-to-day operations. 
In his audacious, bumbling, but highly In¬ 
tuitive way Henry Kaiser has built up a 
management group that provides the perfect 
foil for his excesses. Journalists and other 
observers who saw him In his more exu¬ 
berantly Imaginative days had a hard time 
equating his words with any conceivable 
deeds. They did not understand that his 
propensity for letting his landslide of an 
Imagination loose and his habit of donning 
the savior’s cloak, far from being a nuisance 
or handicap, were a great advantage. Like 
the antics of a gifted if histrionic conduc¬ 
tor, they kept the orchestra whipped up and 
the public engaged too. So today. ’The 
more challenges he throws at his men, the 
higher they seem to rise to meet them. “You 
boys,” he tells them, “own and run the 
business," And they go ahead and behave 
as If they did. 

They certainly did in steel and aluminum, 
Kaiser’s two biggest postwar triumphs. In 
1940 Kaiser put Havas to work on the sub¬ 
ject of an Integrated western steel plant, 
and Havas, contrary to nearly all expert 
opinion, turned In a report that extolled 
the economics of locating In the Los Angeles 
area. Kaiser did nothing about it until late 
In the year, when his shipyards began to 
run short of plate. Then he stormed Wash¬ 
ington for more than a year trying to get 
the RFC’s Defense Plant Corporation to erect 
a plant on the coast. DPC eventually put 
more than 91,300,000,000 into steel facilities, 
including $200,000,000 Into a new mill at 
Geneva, Utah, to be run by United States 
Steel, but Kaiser got nothing. He borrowed 
the money from RFC and erected his own 
plant, securing It with profits from 3 ship¬ 
yards still unbuilt. 

The loan was approved one day In Febru¬ 
ary 1942. Immediately Kaiser called Havae 
from Washington. 


“George," he said, "go out and build a steel 
plant.” 

“What kind of steel plant?” Havas asked. 

“Why Just a steel plant—a small one.” 
said Henry. Bo George Havas, who had 
previously decided that the seacoast was the 
logical location, picked a site that met the 
approval of the military, which specified that 
It be located at least 60 miles inland. That 
site was In an orange-grove area near Fon¬ 
tana, in San Bernardino Valley. By early 
April, when ground was broken, Havas had 
bought an Iron mine and was designing the 
steel mill. Republic Steel helped with the 
blast furnace. Then one of Henry’s dam¬ 
building executives named Tom Price 
stepped In to help. Forbidden to buy plate- 
mill equipment from prlorlty-laden Mesta 
or united, Havas and Price had It made by 
Lewis Foundry & Machine, which had never 
built this type of mill before. Unable to 
obtain unrestricted WPB priorities, they 
spent 91,000,000 expediting materials. But 
they blew in the blast furnace on December 
30, 1942, several months ahead of Geneva, 
which had been started 6 months earlier. 

Fontana’s war record was good. It made 
more ship plate than Geneva, and reduced 
costs steadily. But many heads were shaken 
about Its peacetime prospects. There was 
little demand In sight for plate, its primary 
product, and It needed at least $20,000,000 
worth of equipment to diversify. ’Thus the 
postwar struggle to make Fontana pay was 
a struggle to Install new machinery. RFC 
had the $100,000,000 mortgage, so the battle 
was primarily with RPC. To Kaiser as to 
others the RPC displayed the deep contra¬ 
diction In its mandate, which Is to lend 
money to those who can’t get it elsewhere, 
and yet to xpake sound loans. Having lent 
the money for long-term capital purposes, 
RFC proceeded to watch it as not even the 
stingiest banker watches working-capital 
loans. “It cost us a lot of money, the RFC,” 
says Gene Trefethen. “If we’d had only a 
normal banker-client relation, the plant 
would have been further along than it Is 
now ” 

For one thing, the terms of the loan were 
BO onerous that it was hard to put anything 
away for expansion As late as 1947 the in¬ 
terest payments left the company with hardly 
enough for the payroll. Kaiser battled to 
have the terms revised He also Joined 
forces with a group of Los Angeles steel users 
who Journeyed to Washington to have the 
debt revised, but by then revision was politi¬ 
cally Impossible. 

Thus, although the mill operated at 106 
percent of capacity In 1947 and showed an 
operating profit. Interest charges were so 
heavy that there was a loss after deprecia¬ 
tion. It was then that George Woods ap¬ 
peared before RPC and testified that it was 
impossible for Fontana to meet the terms 
of the loan and build up Its resources. He 
proposed that RPC take second position to 
a group of private bondholders, among whom 
he thought he could place $25,000,000. But 
RFC turned him down too. In the fall of 
1948 Kaiser took advantage of the sellers’ 
market for steel, raised prices about $30 a 
ton, and kept them up until the next spring. 
The howls of dismay were audible In Wash¬ 
ington. but nothing came of them. Kaiser's 
men agree that the good will they lost re¬ 
duced the value of the $10,000,000 or so they 
gained, but as they point out. you can’t meet 
a payroll with good will. 

What was as bad as the terms of the debt, 
they say, was that RPC delayed Fontana in 
expanding and diversifying out of earnings. 
In 1945 Fontana was allowed to spend only 
$11,500,000 of the $45,000,000 It wanted to 
spend, and therefore had to be content with 
only a continuous-weld pipe mill and a skelp 
mill to go with It. Not until June of 1918 
did RFC O. K. an e6-inch hot-strlp mill, an 
electric-weld pipe mill, and one more open 
hearth. And Fontana still needed another 
blast furnace, coke ovens, and other facilities. 
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Kaiser’s case against the BFC. to be sure, was 
perhaps not so unequivocal as it sounds. 
Between what be regards as a dead certainty 
and what a banker regards as a dead cer¬ 
tainty there is necessarily a profound gulf. 
But it seems fairly clear that the RFC, per¬ 
haps to avoid even a show of favoritism, went 
to the extreme of Jeopardizing its own in¬ 
vestment. 

What turned the tide for Fontana was not 
any relenting on the part of RFC but a stroke 
of luck and alertness. It so happened that 
Clay Bedford, who was hunting for something 
to trade for steel for Kaiser-Frazer, ran across 
Claude A. Williams, president of Transconti¬ 
nental Gas Pipe Line Corp., who had to line 
up steel before he could get an FPC permit 
to go ahead with his pipeline. Bedford 
passed the word along to Trefethen, who 
made the most of the opportunity. Williams 
agreed not only to give Fontana a $63,000,000 
order but to advance $10,560,000 in cash, of 
which $9,000,000 was to be applied against a 
second blast fiirnace and other facilities. It 
took 2 months to sell the deal to RFC, but in 
the end Fontana was expai^dcd and took 
another big step toward becoming an inte¬ 
grated, low-cost operation. 

So finally, in the late summer of 1960, 
Kaiser and Woods were ready to pull out from 
under the RPC with their biggest financ¬ 
ing to date. The deal raised $125,000,000— 
$60,000,000 in first mortgage bonds, $40,000,000 
in stock units, and $25,000,000 in bank credit. 
By that time Kaiser had reduced his RPC 
debt, out of earnings, from $123,000,000 to 
$91,000,000. Thus there was enough left not 
only to pay off the loan, but to add $5,400,000 
to working capital and to Invest $25,000,000 
in much-needed expansion The deal was 
more than the payoff for 10 tough years, it 
was a kind of official recognition of Kaiser’s 
arrival as an industrialist. 

Today there is no doubt at all about Fon¬ 
tana or the early analysis by Kaiser’s engi¬ 
neers Its young operators, headed by George 
McMeans, have succeeded in reducing its 
hoi-metal costs, despite an 800-mlle coal 
haul by rail, to the very lowest in the coun¬ 
try Although the freight rate on coal is not 
particularly cheap, the coal is company- 
owned, coke consumption per ton of iron is 
among the lowest in the country, and ore 
comes from a large company-owned open-pit 
mine at Eagle Mountain, only 150 miles 
away. 

What is equally important—and what 
Havas and his engineers perceived—Fontana 
is right in its major market area. That 
means it enjoys a transportation advantage 
over eastern mills of anywhere from $10 
to $30 a ton. Kaiser’s men were smart 
enough to see what now gravels the west 
coast steel consumers: This “phantom” 
freight would afford Kaiser Steel a price 
umbrella until it chose to compete pricewlse. 
In the year ending June 1950 Fontana turned 
out 1,100,000 tons of Ingots and grossed 
nearly $85,000,000, on which it earned a net 
after taxes of nearly $12,000,000. Despite its 
rather high capital costs, the ratio of net to 
sales is right on the national average, and 
the ratio of gross profit to sales is consider¬ 
ably above it. It can probably break even 
at 60 percent of capacity. But nobody seems 
to worry about that; Ingot capacity is being 
expanded to 1,380,000 tons, and a tin-plate 
mill of 200,000 tons la under construction. 
Barring economic catastrophe, Kaiser Steel 
seems to have as bright a future, out there 
in the Golden West, as any steel operation 
in the United States. 

KAISBR’S ALUMINUM 

Probably no respectable, nonwar company 
has ever come up so fast as Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp. Five years ago It con¬ 
sisted of nothing except ambition and the 
remains of the magnesium operation. To¬ 
day it is one of the Big Three (after Alcoa 
and Reynolds), expanding capacity to 640,- 
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000,000 pounds, or more than the whole 
United States production prewar. Sales for 
the current year will be about $150,000,000, 
and profits have been running at 12 per cent 
of sales, against 9.8 percent for Alcoa and 
7.6 percent for Reynolds. 

liie story of the company, although a good 
example of how Kaiser works with his 
management group, is perhaps an even better 
example of how he sells his men and carries 
them along with him when he is on the 
beam. Kaiser had been interested in alumi¬ 
num since 1941, partly because he wanted 
to make aluminum planes, and Chad 
Calhoun had been making overtures for 
Government-owned plants as early as 
December 1944. Then, at the end of the 
war, there arose the question of what to do 
with the three small plants and chemical 
business of Permanente Metals. “To make a 
masterpiece of understatement,” says D. A. 
“Dusty” Rhoades, the company’s general 
manager, “aluminum was not the only thing 
under consideration.” In January 1946. 
Havas finished a report on aluminum and it 
was not encouraging. But Kaiser's enthu¬ 
siasm balanced the report. And Kaiser—and 
some of his boys, including Calhoun—was 
convinced that now was the time to buy fa¬ 
cilities and talent cheaply, and that the 
much-talked-about postwar depression would 
not materialize. Their belief broke up an 
old Kaiser partne ship. At that time Per¬ 
manente Metals was owned not only by Kaiser 
but by his contracting-shipbuilding associ¬ 
ates, and, on Kaiser’s insistence on getting 
into aluminum, three of them decided to get 
out of Permanente. 

That left the company with about $3,000,- 
000 in cash. Immediately Kaiser arranged a 
$16,760,000 line of credit with the Bank of 
America, guaranteed as usual by himself and 
the associates who remained, and rented 
from RPC three plants that had been oper¬ 
ated by Alcoa during the .war; a reduction 
plant and a rolling mill at Spokane and an 
alumina plant at Baton Rouge. Nearly 
everybody thought Kaiser was crazy. The 
Bank of America, Henry’s old associates who 
walked out on him, and even Sam Hus¬ 
bands of RFC saw no immediate future in 
aluminum. Husbands, after all, had sent out 
no fewer than 281 letters and wires offering 
the plants at bargain prices, and got only a 
few other bites. But rarely have so many 
wise men been so far off in their predictions. 
By the time Kaiser Aluminum began to op¬ 
erate (July 1946), the aluminum glut had 
changed to a shortage, and the newly or¬ 
ganized sales department found Itself allo¬ 
cating Instead of selling metal. By the end 
of May 1947, after less than a year of opera¬ 
tion, the company showed aluminum sales of 
$41,700,000 and a net of $5,300,000. 

The company’s success emboldened it to 
start negotiations with General Services Ad¬ 
ministration for more capacity, and in Feb¬ 
ruary 1947, It paid $3,000,000 for a reduc¬ 
tion plant at Tacoma. Then occurred a set¬ 
back. It was nothing more than the sea¬ 
sonal spring slump, but Kaiser’s men still 
had to learn that business usually fell off in 
the spring. The rolling mill had to be op¬ 
erated at 40 percent of capacity, and pig 
had to be stockpiled. But the slump lasted 
only a short while, and both in sales and in 
net profit the second year was better than 
the first. And by July 1948, the company 
marketed 600,000 shares at $15 (now selling 
at $32, after a 20 percent stock dividend) 
through the First Boston Corp. and Dean 
Witter. 

About the end of 1649 Kaiser began to 
needle Rhoades for further expansion. When 
the spring slump failed to appear, Kaiser in¬ 
creased his needling, calling up for the 
records and ordering sales charts made every 
other day. But Rhoades and his men still 
weren’t sure about expansion. “I couldn’t 
prove he was wrong," says Rhoades, “and 
he couldn't prove he was right.” But to bo 


on the safe side. Rhoades assigned engi¬ 
neers to line up power and machinery. The 
final decision was to build both a 200.000.000- 
pound-a-year reduction plant and power fa¬ 
cilities in the New Orleans area and to open 
up Jamaican bauxite deposits. 

Immediately after the Korean war started 
Kaiser bombarding the Munitions Board with 
wires, “Kaiser Aluminum is prepared to go 
ahead immediately,” he said. “What does the 
Government intend to do?” Kaiser Alumi¬ 
num did not. hov'cver, announce its plans 
until Stuart Symington announced the in¬ 
dustry program: the Government agreed to 
unde'-write the industry by taking output 
from all new capacity for at least 2^3 years. 

It was this guarantee, by a colossal irony, 
that enabled Kaiser to say that all his com¬ 
panies except Kalser-Frazer were out of hock 
to the Government. For immediately it was 
firm, Woods swung into a prepared cam¬ 
paign to borrow no less than $115,000,000 
from 18 insurance companies and 8 banks. 
It was enough not only to finance the cur¬ 
rent expansion program, which is raising 
capacity by 60 percent, but to pay every 
nickel of the $37,394,250 that the company 
owed General Services Administration for 
the war plants it first rented and then 
bought on time payments. The decision 
was made to borrow rather than issue stock 
because (1) the Government-guaranteed 
purchase would enable the company to pay 
nearly half the money back, and (2) the 
Kaiser group’s equity, now 49.7 percent, 
would not be diluted. 

Kaiser Aluminum has worked hard in 
what it calls the chemical end of Its busi¬ 
ness—dolomite for roofing and metallurgi¬ 
cal purposes; magnesia for many uses; and 
basic refractories or firebricks for kilns and 
furnaces. These are turned out in the plants 
left over from the magnesium experiment— 
the dolomite quarry at Nativldad and the 
magnesia and refractory plant at Moss 
Landing, Calif. Currently this “chemical” 
business amounts to $8,000,000 a year 
(against $1,600,000 in 1946), and probably 
earns an even higher percentage of profit 
than basic aluminum. 

And Rhoades did not coast along on the 
fact that primary aluminum has a very com¬ 
fortable profit margin The production su¬ 
perintendents and plant managers, some of 
whom were formerly employed by Alcoa and 
Reynolds in lessor capacities, are making 
valuable experim?nts and innovations. This 
is perhaps why, despite the disadvantage of 
scattered plants, involving much cross haul¬ 
ing (alumina is made in Louisiana and 
shipped to the Northwest for reduction and 
rolling), the company is earning more money 
than its competitors who have no such con¬ 
sistent disadvantage. 

EVEN MY BOYS GET CONSERVATIVE 

Such are the postwar triumphs of Henr^ 
Kaiser. What else is to be said about the 
success of this intrepid entrepreneur and 
his sunshine boys? What, first of all, is to 
be said about his talent for pulling at the 
Government Jug? Not even Henry denies he 
has been helped immensely by it. He only 
notes that he has not been favored, that on 
the contrary he has had to fight and even 
make a nuisance of himself for Government 
business, that he is i ot the only one doing 
so, that he ha paid or intends to pay Gov¬ 
ernment money back with full Interest, and 
that he has paid at least as much as the 
going rate for surplus property. He makes 
the point, which nobody has yet been able 
to disprove, that his dealings have been 
meticulously honest, and that he has usually 
bent over backward to avoid even any ap¬ 
pearance of irregularity. He could make the 
point that the mighty American entrepre¬ 
neurs of the past often accumulated their 
capital by methods that would have landed 
him behind bars. And he could also make 
the point that if a frea enterpriser be defined 
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u a man «ho takes l>oth risks and every 
legitimate Opportunity, bn ‘s by definition an 
outstanding tree enteiprtser. 

Be could aUo make the more timely point 
that he never went to the Government when 
he could raise money elsewhere, and that hla 
success is a perfect demonstration of the 
fact that Gnlted States tax laws prevent the 
accumulation of private risk capital on the 
scale that It should be accumulated under 
the enterprise system. History, which seems 
to overlook in her heroes the traits that Irri¬ 
tate their contemporaries, may treat the 
Kalser-Gtovemment-money theme with great 
generosity. 

Whether history will speak as well of Hen¬ 
ry's perspicacity only time will tell. Despite 
the checks and balances of his managers, 
Kaiser has made mistakes. He made a mis- 
ttUte on magnesium, and on tentative ven¬ 
tures like helicopters, and maybe he has 
made one on Kalser-Fraser. Plainly his 
greatest victories were In many ways clot.e 
shaves. \ hen others were worrying about 
the postwar fate of the expanded far west, 
Kaiser saw nothing but a bright future ahead 
of it, and never doubted for a minute that 
an integrated steel plant there could make 
good. Yet even a moderate depression 
might have squeezed him out of Fontana. 
When all other manufacturers avoided alu¬ 
minum, he plunged boldly Into It Yet even 
a year's delay In the pick-up of aluminum 
demand might have put him out of the 
running. Unless we assume that Henry 
Kaiser has occult ptjwers, we must also allow 
fo-‘ the chance that Kaiser cun and maybe 
will sometime make a beaut of a mistake. 
The only problem he has not yet faced Is 
hard time., and it is a major one. 

But new Influences have been brought to 
bear All Kaiser’s companies with public 
ownership now have outside directors, and 
Gene Trefethcn and son Edgar and even 
Hefnry himself are meticulous In their rela¬ 
tions with these directors, performing the 
chore of regularly Iniormlng them of what 
goes on In the companies. Kaiser's group 
of managers, who have been saying no to 
him for years, can almost certainly be count¬ 
ed on to say no more frequently Henry 
himself feels It coming. "They all fall down 
when it comes to expansion," he complains. 
"Even my boys get conservative. • ». * 

Gone keeps talking about the cash balance 
in business, and how he would like a fifty or 
sixty million cash balance. I never heard of 
such a thing as a fifty million cash balance 
in one business. • • • Why, I’d have 

thirty or forty millions less in Kaiser com¬ 
panies If I’d followed my banker’s advice." 

Musing in such a mood, he recently told 
a reporter. "I want a new committee. A 
dream committee. I want somebody to help 
me to think up ways to expand." 

Next day the reporter mentioned the dream 
committee to Trefethen. "Dream com¬ 
mittee?" asked Trefethen, showing no sur¬ 
prise, "Haven’t heard of that one yet." 

Dedkatioii of tht Goldco Slipper Sqoore 
Club Camp for Underprivileged 
CluldreB 

EXl'ENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or pxNXferx.vANU 

nr TBE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Auguit 1,1951 

Ur. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 


dress delivered by me at the dedication 
of the Golden Slipper Square Club Camp 
for Underprivileged Children, at Bar- 
tonsviUe, Monroe County. Pa., on Sun¬ 
day afternoon, July 15.1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

I am happy to take part in these splendid 
ceremonies because they represent the high¬ 
est standards of good cltlaenthlp in action. 

Here, in this beautiful region of Peunayl- 
vania, you have created an outstanding ex¬ 
ample of devotion to human welfare. 

You have built a living symbol of the 
spirit of our Republic—thi spirit of helpful¬ 
ness, good will, and tolerance. 

In providing this camp, and through Its 
many other benevolent activities, the Golden 
Slipper Square Club has gained an honored 
place among those we are proud to call bene¬ 
factors of humanity 

It has been the good fortune of the United 
States that many individuals and families 
v/ho have accumulated wealth, have con¬ 
tributed so generously to advance the public 
welfare. 

Great foundations have been established 
for scientific and medical research, for the 
support of schools and colleges, for art and 
music and for religious and charitable pur¬ 
poses. 

Billions of dollars make up the endow¬ 
ments which enable these institutions to 
serve our people and to stimulate our ma¬ 
terial, cultural, and spiritual progress. 

Those foundations offer a great and con¬ 
vincing argument for the free enterprise 
system, under which the United States, in 
the short span of 175 years, has become the 
wealthiest and most powerful Nation on 
earth. 

They demonstrate clearly that free men 
and women will serve the cause of human 
brotherhood so much better than any dicta¬ 
torship or any array of bureaucratic planners. 

This camp is representative of a great and 
worthy human impulse—to do good, to 
brighten the lives of children and to help In 
their development—without regard for race, 
color, or creed. 

No more noble purpose can be served than 
that which helps guide the footsteps of 
little children toward a better life. 

Everything we possess in America, all of 
our vast progress, all of our cultural and 
spiritual attainments—were made possible 
because our plan of government was based 
upon two fundamental principles—freedom 
of the Individual and equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Our Republic was founded upon a phi¬ 
losophy of human dignity and freedom un¬ 
der God Its Ideals are based on the eternal 
truths of the Holy Bible—the divine teach¬ 
ings that are the essence of every religious 
faith. 

The spirit of tolerant religion has guided 
our statesmen—soldiers—Government offi¬ 
cials—educators, and our people. 

The founding fathers planned a govern¬ 
ment on the proposition that "all men are 
created equal and that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” Among those rights they listed "life, 
liberty, end the pursuit of happiness.” 

It is Important to note that they placed 
emphasis on the pursuit of happiness. They 
realized that happiness can be attained only 
by lndlvid\ial effort. No government can 
guarantee happiness. 

The patriots who establUbed American 
independence priced liberty above life Itself. 
They feared that government could become 
oppressive. 

They knew from the pages cf history that 
an all-powerful, centralised government al¬ 
ways produces tyranny and robs the people of 
their liberty. They believed with Thomas 


Jefferson that *'tbe least governed are the 
best governed.” 

Therefore. In • framing the Constitution, 
they sought to limit the power of the central 
government and to restrict Its authority over 
the lives of the people. 

Their aim was to create a system under 
which men would be free to work, to save, to 
build and to retain the fruits of their labor. 

That plan of economic freedom was based 
on the right of men to own property, and 
to enjoy the rewards of their Industry, initia¬ 
tive, courage, and thrift. 

II provided the Incentive which unleashed 
the potential energy and the resourcefulness 
of free Americans. 

It built the greatest empire of Industry, 
commerce, agriculture, and transportation 
In all history. It gave our people the high¬ 
est living standards of all times. 

But most Important, it has held wide open 
the golden doors of opportunity for every 
young man and young woman—no matter 
how bumble his origin or his circumstances. 

American freedom extends—without limit, 
equal opportunity for every boy and girl to 
reach the highest place In Industry, busi¬ 
ness, the professions or In Government. 

It has always offered the same opportu¬ 
nity to the boy born In a log cabin as the 
one who started life In a mansion. 

The boy from the city tenement could rise 
to the same high place as any other. 

No barrier prevented the recent immigrant 
or his son from advancing, equally with the 
Mayflower descendant. 

Our history is filled with shining examples 
of this truth. 

When I think of opportunity I think of 
the sturdy, courageous pioneers who braved 
the savage wilderness to find homes where 
they could be free. 

I think of the brave m^-n and women who 
pushed westward to new frontiers In search 
of better opportunities for themselves and 
their children. 

I think of the Illustrious patriots of 1776 
who pledged "their lives, their fortunes and 
their sacred honor" in the cause of liberty 
and Independence. 

I think of Abraham Lincoln studying by 
the light of a log fire to prepare for the 
great task to which he was called by destiny. 

I think of the many hard-working men 
In the shops and factories who applied 
American Inventiveness to their job and 
created new machines to lighten the burden 
of everyday life. 

I think of Thomas Edison. Henry Ford, 
George Westlnghouae, Walter Chrysler, Har¬ 
vey Firestone, and a long list of other Amer¬ 
ican workingmen who rose from overalls to 
leadership in giant industries. 

And I think also of the thousands of fine, 
patriotic citizens who fled from tyranny and 
persecution in their native lands to find 
freedom and opportunity—to grow and 
prosper in the New World. 

When I think of all these wonderful ele¬ 
ments that have contributed to the great¬ 
ness of our country I am reminded of the 
solemn obligation that rests upon each and 
every one of us. 

And that is to preserve for all time the 
divine endowment of freedom and to hand 
down In all its strength and glory our rich 
heritage of liberty, independence, and 
opportunity. 

It Is up to us to see that we leave to future 
generations the same kind of America that 
we have enjoyed. 

Yes; we have enjoyed many blessings, but 
nevertheless we are not free from danger. 

The worst evils that strike at our liberties 
are public debt, deficit flnanclt^, exoesalve 
taxation, and extravagant spMhdlng by all 
levels of government. 

The high cost of big government ean de¬ 
stroy our freedom. 

Only *90 years ago the total cost of operat¬ 
ing the Federal Government, Including the 
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Army and Navy, was less than $4,000,000,000 
a year. 

The budget submitted by President Tru¬ 
man for the present fiscal year, which began 
July 1. calls for the expenditure of $71,500,- 
000,000. And it has been estimated that this 
figure will climb In 1963 to eighty or ninety 
billion dollars. 

In my opinion, that Is the road to national 
bankruptcy and the loss of all freedom. It 
would centralize in Washington all power 
and authority and would destroy the sacred 
right of self-government. 

It would place such a heavy burden of 
taxation upon every Individual that It would 
destroy all Incentive. 

It would dry up the sources of Investment 
capital upon which we must depend for the 
expansion of productive Industry and eco¬ 
nomic opportunity. 

Unless the present trend of reckless and 
extravagant spending by Government Is 
checked It will be Impossible for any indi¬ 
vidual or family to accumulate the wealth 
necessary to establish endowments and 
foundations such as have been created in 
the past. 

It will be impossible to obtain the volun¬ 
tary contributions needed for the support of 
nur colleges, our hospitals, our churches, 
temples, and synagogues, and all other In- 
£.tltutlons that uphold our cultural and spir¬ 
itual standards. 

It will be a tragic day for America when 
these traditional factors of the American 
way of life must become dcpondent upon 
the Government for financial aid. 

When that day comes, American freedom 
will hang in the balance. The youth of our 
land will be robbed of any opportunity to 
get ahead America, as we have known it, 
will be a thing of the past 

Therefore. I plead with you to join In the 
fight for a solvent America because that 
means a free America. 

I ask you to exert all your Influence for 
the strictest economy, not only at the Fed¬ 
eral level, but also by State and local gov¬ 
ernments 

We must have sound fiscal policies 

We must have a stable currency 

We must have balanced budgets. 

In these days of crisis, when the world is 
threatened by Communist aggression, we 
must not curtail or halt our defense prepa¬ 
rations. 

Blit every other proposed expenditure, not 
related to the salety and security of our 
country, must be held down to the bar st 
necessities This Is no time for fancy fiills 
in Government. 

In closing I want to congratulate most 
heartily my brethren of the Golden Slipper 
Square Club, not only on the splendid camp 
we dedicate today, but also on its magnifi¬ 
cent record of worthy projects undertaken 
through the years. 

Your organization has never sought pub¬ 
lic acclaim for its good works, but has gone 
ahead, without ostentation, assisting those 
who need a helping hand. 

To the children who are the guests of the 
Golden Slipper Square Club I have a word 
of advice which I hope they will heed now 
and in later life. 

To them I say: Learn the meaning of Amer¬ 
ica Learn the meaning of patriotism and 
love of our flag. Learn the fundamentals of 
good citizenship. 

Be true to the teachings of your religious 
faith All religions that worship God make 
up the spiritual strength of our country. 

Those of UB who are Christians can serve 
our country best by being better Christians. 

The American who is of the faith of Israel 
can he a better American If he Is a better 
Jew. 

Together we can go forward In fellowship 
and understanding, respecting the rights of 
each other, and reaching upward for the 
finer things of life that bring peace and 
friendship. 


Report OB Europeftn Trip by Members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 1, 1951 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Mon¬ 
day night, July 30,1 delivered an address 
by transcription over Station WLS, Chi¬ 
cago, on the subject of the conclusions 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations as 
a result of the trip to Europe recently 
taken by members of the committee. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
my broadcast be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Western Allunce in Mid- 1951 

Friends, I would like to report to you to¬ 
night regarding a trip which members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and I 
made to Europe recently. 

During that 14-day trip we traveled over 
13.000 alr-mlles A trip like that Is truly 
a miracle of the air age. If a passenger plane 
can travel that far that fast, think what Red 
bombers could do. 

We visited seven countries and heard re¬ 
ports from American representatives in six 
additional lands. Among the dlRtlnguiBhed 
personages with whom we spoke were His 
Holiness, Pope Plus, and the lollowlng dis¬ 
tinguished leaders. Mr. Winston Churchill; 
President Aurlol and Prime Minister Scliu- 
man, of France, General Eisenhower; United 
States Ambassadors in Paris, London, Athens, 
Ankara, Madrid, Home, High Commissioner 
McCloy in Germany, General Franco, the 
King and Queen of Greece, and others, 

IS EIGHT AND one-half BILLION AID TO EUROPE 
JUSTIFIED’ 

This trip was paid for primarily out of 
Economic Cooperation Administration coun¬ 
terpart funds. An absolute minimum was 
Involved in terms of direct cost to you, the 
American taxpayer. Actually, one of our 
alms in making the trip was to save money. 
How? Well, as you know, right now Con¬ 
gress is looking into a huge new $B.500,000,000 
appropriation bill which the administration 
has sent up to us for consideration. Eight 
and one-half billion dollars—that is a tre¬ 
mendous amount of money for you, the tax¬ 
payers, to spend. It Is more than the total 
revenue of all the 48 States combined. Can 
that money be Justified? Is It worth the 
sacrifices which our people will be asked to 
make? The answer to those questions will 
come partly out of the hearings now under 
way. But we got a good inkling as to what 
the answer should be during that 2-week 
trip. 

CAN EUROPE HE DEFENDED? 

We held hearings In every country we 
visited, wc discussed matters of state from 
early in the morning till late at night. We 
asked questions which you, the taxpayers, 
might have asked If you were there. 

Naturally, we were Interested in the finan¬ 
cial phase of the problem of Europe’s de¬ 
fense. But far more crucial was the funda¬ 
mental problem: Has Western Europe pro¬ 
gressed toward genuine defense? Are our 
American boys now stationed under Ike 
Elsenhower holding a defensible position? 
Will Europe do Its share rather than over- 
relying on American manpower and Ameri¬ 
can money? 

Now, friends, what did our Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee fifid out? Well, here are a 
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few of the conclusions which I personally 
reached. 

Here they are: 

MARSHALL PLAN HAS WORKED 

1. Western Europe has Indeed made genu¬ 
ine progress toward full economic recovery. 
In every country we visited, statistics of pro¬ 
duction told a heartening story. The Mar¬ 
shall plan has worked. The wheels of in¬ 
dustry are rolling. Trade has increased. 
Our economic aid program, as such, could 
be wound up relatively soon If—and it Is a 
big if—there were not such a crucial need 
for strengthening of the military potential 
of the allied lands. Modern arms and am¬ 
munition require Industrial production. The 
economic and military programs are there¬ 
fore closely Intertwined. Future aid, how¬ 
ever. must and will be geared toward the 
manufactisre of defense materiel. 

THE WILL TO OPPOSE COMMUNISM HAS 
HARDENED 

2 The Western European nations today 
have increased their will to resist com¬ 
munism. You know, my friends, that all 
Of the aid in the world would matter as 
naught unless there were a genuine will. In¬ 
tent, and purpose in Europe to hold the fort, 
so to speak, against the menace of com¬ 
munism. This will to resist has been prin¬ 
cipally due to the presence of and the superb 
Job performed by our own Gen. Dwight Ike 
Eisenhower. 

Formerly there was a combination of fatal¬ 
ism and so-called neutralism in Western 
Europe Peoples of the West felt fatalistic 
about their chances in relations to Soviet 
Russia Twice, Western Europe, particularly 
France, had been relatively easily invaded by 
an aggressor Why risk invasion and occupa¬ 
tion a third time, many of these people felt. 
They were Impressed by the Red Army's 
might, and they did not feel that even the 
powerful United States could stand up to 
Soviet Russia’s legions. Now, however, the 
heroism of our own and allied forces In 
Korea, as well as other actions we have taken, 
have made a deep and favorable impression 
on these European peoples. 

EUROPE S DEIENSns CAN'T BE IMPROVED TOO PAST 

3 The defenpes of Europe, while they are 
considerably stronger than they were one 
year and two years ago, are obviously still 
pitifully weak in relation to the tremendous 
danger posed by 176 Red army divisions. 
Tbere is no question but that, as of the 
present lime and for a while to come, Rus¬ 
sian forces could sweep to the English 
Channel If they were ever given orders to 
do so We cannot, therefore, improve the 
West’s defenses loo fast. Time is of the 
essence. 

CABINET CRISES UNDERMINING DEFENSE 

4. Political Instability of Western European 
cabinets is proving a serious liability. 
While our committee was in Europe. France 
and Italy were struggling in a parliamentary 
crlsLs. In England, the Laborltes, and Con¬ 
servatives were parrying on the threshhold 
of a possible early election. 

Now we of this land know that political 
stability can’t be created on a silver platter. 
Democracy often involves such Instability, 
but that condition Is a grave hazard—a grave 
luxury—in the Europe of today. There must 
be a heightened sense of responsibility in 
politician and public alike In Europe. This 
is no time for Europe's petty politics as usual. 
Free processes must be continued because, 
after all, that is why we are striving to defend 
our heritage. But freedom Is one thing and 
chaos Is another. 

GREECE, TURRET, AND BFAiN SHOULD BE 
ADMITTED 

6 . Now, fifth, there are still Important gaps 
in the Western alliance. The three most Im¬ 
portant gups could be filled by bringing In 
Turkey. Greece, and Spain so as to give us 
the benefit of theL great military forces. 
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No one wbo reeaUe the brilliant deeds of 
the Greek people In defending tbemselTes 
against communism, nor the heroism of 
Turkish fighting, forces in Korea, can doubt 
for one moment' their right to serve as our 
fuU allies. 

Insofar as Spain Is concerned. It is a fact, 
of course, that her Government is a dictator¬ 
ship with which our people do not agree. 
But for that matter, so is the government 
of Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia a govern¬ 
ment which we are eagerly aiding. The im¬ 
portant thing is that Spain has some 80 
divlBlons, Just as Yugoslavia has one of the 
largest military forces in Europe. And so, 
It is essential that we make full use of these 
forces which are bitterly anti-Soviet. 

WEST OERMANT TURNING TO TTS 

6 . A Sixth conclusion is that Franco- 
German cooperation, which is a key to Eu¬ 
rope’s defense, is making some progress. 
The Schuman plan for industrial inte¬ 
gration holds forth great promise for re¬ 
solving the previous bitter economic and 
other strife between France and Germany. 

As for Western Germany Itself, It Is in¬ 
creasingly recognikiug the need to pitch its 
lot actively with our side. The best single 
object lesson as to the meaning of com¬ 
munism is provided by Eastern Germany. 
Trapped behind the iron curtain, the east¬ 
ern part of the Reich lives in economic, 
political, social, and spiritual night. The 
blackness of tyranny enfolds It with the 
dark forces of hunger, repression, hatred- 
WE DON’T UKE SPOON-ntD REQUESTS 

7. A seventh conclusion was that certain 
of our diplomatic and military omclals were 
still trying to spoon feed Congress and the 
American people. Time after time, we re¬ 
ceived hints that we weren’t being told the 
full picture as to the expected amount of 
men and money that would ultimately be 
required of us. Again and again, we would 
Inquire as to whether we had been told about 
all—I repeat, all—the foreseeable requests 
which would be presented to the Congress. 
But we were left with the vague feeling that 
we were still getting the requests piece¬ 
meal—in spoon-fed doses. 

That is not a factor calculated to succeed 
with the Congress or with our people. We 
are entitled to be told the full story as to 
how many divisions—how many billians— 
will be genuinely requested In the foresee¬ 
able future. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Well, friends, those, then, are some of my 
conclusions. I submit them humbly as food 
for thought for you, the people. 

In summary, what we found in Europe was 
encouraging, but It provided no basis for 
smugness or complacency. The challenge of 
communism remains. Progress has been 
made against It. But the big Job is still to 
be done by ourselves and by others. Too 
much must not be expected of America, but 
neither must we be guilty of doing too little. 
We are a part of the team. By teamwork 
we can win—we can preserve the peace and 
preserve pro.sperlty. We will do our part. 
Let Europe do hers. 

Thank you. 


Release of Charles Luciano From Prison 
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or MEW MEXICO 
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Wednesday^ August t, 1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record a radio ad¬ 
dress delivered by W. Kingsland Macy, 
of Islip. N. Y., on July 17,1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

W. Kinosland Mact Continues Fight and 
Discusses Dewzt and Luciano 

On June 19 I talked to you about keeping 
the barriers high against the Infiltration of 
Suffolk County by racketeers and gangsters. 

On August 21 every Suffolk Republican 
can strike a blow for good government by 
casting a ballot in the primary for B. Conway 
Plummer. 

In a broadcast on July 3 I dealt at length 
with the infamous Hanley letter, and told 
the public why I refused Governor Dewey’s 
f azitic pleadings to destroy this incrimi¬ 
nating letter. There le irony in the fact 
that Governor Dewey, who was clearly im¬ 
plicated in the letter as a participant with 
Hanley in a sordid deal, is seeking by un¬ 
derhanded methods to strike at my lead¬ 
ership In Suffolk County. Even before last 
election he turned his lieutenants loose to 
defeat me for Congress He seeks my elim¬ 
ination because I would not go along and 
destroy the tangible evidence of guilt. 

Tonight I want to talk to you about the 
release of Charles (Lucky) Luciano from 
prison. This is nov7 a foremost topic cl 
public discussion. 

Perhaps, in order that the seriousness of 
Governor Dewey’s parole of Luciana may be 
properly underscored, the subject can best 
be introduced by giving our listeners a brief 
quotation appearing in the June 30, 1951. 
Issue of America, a leading national Catholic 
publication. In dealing with the dope 
plague in New York City, on page 321 of 
the issue referred to, America says, and I 
quote, “Significantly, the rise in dope ped¬ 
dling (‘pushing’) especially among the young 
has taken place since 1946, the year Governor 
Dewey released Charles (Lucky) Luciano 
from Sing Sing. The Federal Government 
thereupon deported him. Prom Italy, ac¬ 
cording to many officials, he has since poured 
dope into the United States’’ 

Federal officials know this last sentence is 
true. Federal Narcotics Commissioner Harry 
Ansllnger has unequivocally stated that Lu¬ 
ciano has been on the International black¬ 
list as a narcotics violator. The Senate Crime 
Committee has declared that Luciano is the 
master criminal who is directing dope dis¬ 
tribution to this country from the sanctuary 
in Italy, which Governor Dewey made pos¬ 
sible for him. 

All of this leads directly to the big ques¬ 
tion, a question being asked dally by mil¬ 
lions of deeply concerned and highly out¬ 
raged Americans—especially mothers and 
fathers. 

Why did Governor Dewey parole Luciano 
and release him from what amounted to a 
life term? That leads to a supplemental and 
equally important question. Why does Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey continue to remain silent on 
this matter? 

Surely Governor Dewey must know that 
his continued refusal to make a direct, forth- 
stotemeiit about the Luciano release is 
a great embarrassment to every law-abiding 
citizen of New York State. They do not 
relish the fact their Governor Is under a 
cloud. They wonder unhappily who the 
Governor's silence is shielding. 

Luciano was convicted ol white slavery 
on June 18, 1936. He was sentenced to from 
30 to 50 years in the State penitentiary. In 
his statement to the court before Luciano 
was found guilty District Attorney Dewey 
characterized Luciano as the “greatest gang¬ 
ster in America" and said he should be “con¬ 
victed for tbe safety of the public. The Lu¬ 
ciano incarceration brought to Dewey the 
plaudits (X a grateful public. As be said in 
one of his evasive comments last fall, when 
questioned about the Luciano release, ‘I'm 


tbe guy who spent a year and a half of my 
life sending him to jail.” One wonders If 
he will spend the rest of his life mutely dis¬ 
regarding demands that be tell why he 
opened up the Jail doors for this arch 
criminal. 

After Luciano had served only 9^^ years 
he was mysteriously paroled by Governor 
Dewey on January 3, 1946, to the indigna¬ 
tion of an amazed public. The parole came 
41 years before the expiration of Luciano’s 
maximum sentence. In bis report to the 
state legislature, required by law, Dewey 
said, and I quote, “Luciano’s aid was sought 
by th.) armed services in inducing others to 
provide information concerning possible 
enemy attack. It appears that he cooper¬ 
ated in such effort." 

Any shortening of what was virtually a 
life sentence handed down by the Court 
could only be Justified by the most cogent 
of reasons. The reaeon given to the Legis¬ 
lature by Governor Dewey for Luciano’s 
parole was false as I will prove from the 
record. Tbe real reason has not been given 
by him. He has continued to skulk behind 
u wall of silence, hoping the public will for¬ 
get that he abused and misused his execu¬ 
tive power In paroling world criminal No. 1. 

The United States Senate Crime Investi¬ 
gation Committee—the Kefauver commit¬ 
tee—tried to learn the real reason for the 
Luciano release when it held its sessions in 
New York City last Spring. It failed la¬ 
mentably. 

Shortly after Luciano was released Gen¬ 
eral (Wild Bill) Donovan, former Republican 
candidate for Governor and tbe great chief 
of our wartime Office of Strategic Services, In 
refuting Dewey’s publicly given reason for 
the Luciano parole, was quoted as saying, 
*T can tell you very definitely that we never 
asked Luciano to do anything for tbe war 
effort, that we never heard that he did any¬ 
thing and that 1 don’t see what he could 
have done anyway. It would not have been 
our policy to have tried to do anything with 
or through a fellow like that” End of the 
Colonel Donovan quote. 

Under constant prodding last fall, Gover¬ 
nor Dewey declared he had released Luciano 
merely on the recommendation of the New 
York State parole board. Frederick Moran, 
Dewey’s parole board chairman, rushed into 
print with a statement that the Board had 
recommended Luciano’s release. Thus clev¬ 
erly did the Governor try to get himself 
off the spot. The parole board alibi must 
strike everyone as utterly ridiculous. 

Remember Dewey said he spent a year and 
a half convicting Luciano. Out of hie great 
knowledge of the man, he, more than any 
person alive, should have been fortified 
against any appeal for the release of Luciano. 
He certainly knew then and knows more now 
about Luclatao and his criminal activities 
than any parole board possibly could. 

Why was Luciano paroled? Colliers maga¬ 
zine had its say on this subject on April 13, 
1947 It said, “The answer to Luciano’s free¬ 
dom is to be found In the political power 
of Costello.’’ 

When Indignation over the release Dared up 
again last fall Dewey’s opponent, former Con¬ 
gressman Lynch, said, “When you play with 
the underworld once you can never free your¬ 
self from their control. Blackmail Is one of 
their best weapons. Frank Costello knows 
all of the details of the Luciano release. The 
man who freed Luciano does not dare speak 
out. For 4 years the question has been asked 
and you get not one word from Governor 
Dewey. If he dared, he would have cleaned 
up the implications at the first Interroga¬ 
tion. His silence leaves no doubt as to who 
are the bosses of the underworld splinter of 
the Republican Party. They are Lucky 
Luciano and Frank Costello.” 

I realize that these are the words of a 
Democrat and as a lifelong Republican, In 
common with thousands of other thoughtful 
Republicans, I hang my head In shame be*. 
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cause a leader In the opposing party Is able 
to make such damning statements and 
charges and they are permitted to go un¬ 
answered. 

The record of the Senate Crime Investiga¬ 
tion Committee shows there Is nothing far¬ 
fetched in the charge that underworld 
beachheads exist in the Republican Party. 
In the neighboring county of Nassau, which 
is dominated by County Executive J. Russel 
Sprague, one of Governor Dewey’s chief ad¬ 
visers and henchmen, we find that George 
Morton Levy, an attorney for Luciano, and 
a race track operator himself, confessed to 
the committee that he had called in Costello 
to guard his track from bookmakers. A 
Costello riding herd on invading bookmakers 
would be laughable if it didn’t point up 
sharply such a degrading condition. 

Could Costello operate in Nassau County 
without the knowledge and consent of 
Sprague who has iron-handed control there, 
and without the knowledge of Governor 
Dewey? I’ll leave that answer to you. 

I am determined to fight to keep that kind 
of vicious influence out of Suffolk County 
despite the efforts of Governor Dewey's Con¬ 
servation Commissioner Perry Duryea and 
other Dewey hatchet men to drive me out of 
the Suffolk leadership. 

Now to deal with the iron curtain that the 
Senate Crime Committee encountered when 
it tr'ed to get an answer from Governor 
Dewey on the Luciano release. 

Among those testifying at the committee’s 
New York hearings was a Col. George H. 
White, supervising narcotic agent of the 
United States Treasury. He stated that 
underworld efforts had been made to induce 
the Narcotic Division to Intercede for Lu¬ 
ciano with Governor Dewey. This his De¬ 
partment flatly declined to do. Colonel 
White also said that others with the same 
proposition had approached persons in the 
Army and Navy. He related that a man 
named Charles R Haffenden. a Navy Reserve 
ofBcer attached to Naval Intelligence, had 
Interested himself in the case. Colonel 
White said that the Navy Department denied 
this, thus repudiating Haffenden. 

I now quote Colonel White's testimony, 
“Part of the basis for Luciano’s eventual 
parole by Governor Dewey was a letter from 
Commander Haffenden to the Governor, In 
which he stated that Luciano had been of 
great service to the Armed Forces.” 

Now listen carefully to this next quotation 
from the White testimony, which supple- 
ment.s General Donovan’s. Colonel White 
said, ' An investigation was made of that by 
myself and others • • * and all of the 

Armed Forces—the Army and Navy and Ma¬ 
rine Corps—and the OSS all categorically de¬ 
nied that Luciano had lurnlshed any infor¬ 
mation or given any service whatever.” 

In the light of the White statement, how 
does Governor Dewey’s report to the legisla¬ 
ture that Luciano was paroled to aid the war 
effort stand up? 

The Senate Crime Committee considered 
the White testimony so vital it Invited the 
Governor to appear before it and talk about 
It. He declined to make the 150-mile trip 
from Albany to New York City, where he 
maintains a year-round office, to testily, and 
Informed the committee he would give it the 
benefit of his views on crime if It would visit 
him in Albany. This the committee declined 
to do and repeated the invitation to Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey to appear before it. You know 
the net result. Dewey did not testify, and 
the committee returned to Washington un¬ 
enlightened. 

Recently, Uie Senate crime committee an¬ 
nounced its determination to get sworn tes¬ 
timony about Florida gambling from Florida 
Gov. Fuller Warren. That is when Governor 
Dewey announced his intention of visiting 
the Par East. Peeling possibly the hot 
breath of the Senate committee getting 
nearer his neck, he packed up his troubles 
in his new kit bag. And so he flew away. 


Can the seriousness of Governor Dewey’s 
failure to appear before the Senate commit¬ 
tee be exaggerated? I think not. The com¬ 
mittee Is a bipartisan group, concerned solely 
with uncovering crime. There Is something 
decidedly rotten in this Dewey-Luclano busi¬ 
ness. Governor Dewey is the only man who 
can clear It up. The public wants to hear 
from him. Substitute alibis will not do. If 
he declines to make a forthright statement 
voluntarily, he should be compelled to tes¬ 
tify. Even the Governor of New York must 
account to the public for his official acts. 

In his Just-published book. Crime in Amer¬ 
ica, Senator Refauvcb comments that Dew¬ 
ey’s “abstention from cooperation” was “to 
say the least, disappointing." That gentle 
reproving slap on Dewey’s wrist was followed 
on July 9 by a breath-taking blow to the 
Dewey solar plexus that he must have felt 
In far-off Japan when Senator Ksfauver was 
quoted in the New York Herald Tribune on 
remarks he had made In an Interview. Kx- 
FAUvxR said that governors should be willing 
witnesses before the Senate committee and 
then devastatlngly added, and I quote, 
“When they don’t come as willing witnesses 
they convict themselves." Senator Kefauver 
did not say what governors who failed 
to appear before the committee convicted 
themselves, but the inference Is plain and 
the words certainly have an ominous ring. 

In the public interest I now make a con¬ 
crete suggestion. I suggest that the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee return to 
New York Immediately and that It demand 
that Governor Dewey appear before It forth¬ 
with to explain the Luciano release. The 
recent shocking dope disclosures call for ac¬ 
tion. 

Unless the Governor clears himself, his 
Perry Durveas and other lackeys on Long 
Island and In Albany who seek political 
destruction of those who like myself are 
continuing to fight for good, clean govern¬ 
ment, win be under the continued suspicion 
of wanting to make another Costello-dom¬ 
inated Nassau County out of clean Suffolk. 

Finally, the public is entitled to the pos¬ 
session of all the facts surrounding the 
Dewey-Luclano episode. Citizens must be 
relieved of the embarrassment the Governor 
Is subjecting them to. If the Governor con¬ 
tinues to remain silent I am fully prepared 
and documented to deal with the matter 
again even more extensively. 


RFC Loan to American Lithofold Co. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

OF ARfCANBAB 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wed7iesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment I have prepared regarding inves¬ 
tigation of the RPC loan to the Amer¬ 
ican Lithofold Co. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

I have received a number of Inquiries as 
to whether the RPC Subcommittee Intends 
to investigate the matter of the RFC loan 
to the American Lithofold Co. These in¬ 
quiries relate to recent St. Louis Post-Dls- 
patch accounts Indicating the possible In¬ 
volvement of Mr. William M. Boyle, Jr., Mr. 
James P. Finnegan, and Mr. E. Merl Young. 
This loan, and Mr Finnegan’s alleged con¬ 
nection with It, were first brought to public 
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attention by Senator WxtUAMS, of Delaware, 
when our RFC Investigation was nearing a 
close. There was then no Indication of Mr. 
Boyle’s or Mr. Young’s possible connection 
with the matter. 

I agree with those who suggest that this 
matter should be investigated. If the Com¬ 
mittee on Banking and Currency determines 
that the investigation should be made by 
the RPC Subcommittee, I will not object. 

The RFC Subcommittee Is a standing leg¬ 
islative subcommittee, although, of course, 
it has authority to Investigate matters under 
Its Jurisdiction. It has been my view that 
the proper function of the subcommittee la 
to conduct Investigations only to the extent 
that they are necessary for legislative pur¬ 
poses. This we have done, and upon the 
basis of our Investigations, we have recom¬ 
mended legislation. Since the legislative 
proposals now before the Congress Include 
provisions aimed at the correction of faults 
exactly like those which may be present In 
the Lithofold case, 1 do not see how the 
investigation of this matter could possibly 
have any bearing on further RPC legislation 
this time. If the facta developed by 
congressional Investigation should bear out 
the newspaper accounts of this matter, the 
evidence would be merely cumulative, In 
support of the subcommittee’s previous hear¬ 
ings and report on the RPC. The RPC has 
been completely reorganized since this loan 
was made, substantially In accordance with 
the subcommittee’s recommendations. 

My view Of the proper duties of a legisla¬ 
tive subcommittee in conducting investiga¬ 
tions, I think, is borne out by the action of 
the Senate in providing for a permanent, 
standing Investigations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures In the Execu¬ 
tive Departments. This subcommittee has 
an able chairman, Senator Hoey, a full¬ 
time expert staff, and, I presume, ample 
funds. It has general authority to conduct 
investigations. 

If the Banking and Currency Committee 
should decide that the American Lithofold 
Co. loan should be Investigated by Its RFC 
Subcommittee, provision will have to be 
made for both funds and staff. The staff 
employed In the special study under Senate 
Resolution 219 has been dismissed and the 
funds provided for that study have been ex¬ 
pended. The subcommittee does not nor¬ 
mally have a staff. 

Although I shall be bound by the wishes 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
It Is my opinion that we should request an 
Investigation by the Hoey subcommittee. I 
Intend to suggest to the committee that it 
refer this case to Senator Hoey’s subcom¬ 
mittee, as we have done In other Instances. 


Attistance by Kansas American Legion 
During the Recent Flood 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, so 
many people and so many organizations 
have contributed so magnificently dur¬ 
ing the recent flood disaster in my State, 
that I desire to call attention to their 
generous activities. 

I have received a letter from Irvin L. 
Cowger, department adjutant, the 
American Legion, Topeka, Kans,, show¬ 
ing the immediate response of the le¬ 
gionnaires of Kansas during the recent 
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flood; and 1 ask unanimous consent that 
his letter be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricord« 
as follows: 

Omci or THX Adjutant, 

Kansas Dkpartmrnt, 

TUX Amxbican Legion, 
Topeka, Kans., July 26,1951. 
Senator Anoxxw F. Scroxppxl, 

Senate Offlee Building. 

Washington, D. C. 

Djbax Sknator ScnoEPPXi.: I’m so proud 
of the Job done by the Legionnaires of Kan¬ 
sas during the recent flood disaster. I want 
you to know about it. too. 

All over the west hall of our State Legion¬ 
naires got busy early, and every Legion post 
gathered food and clothing, which were 
stockpiled principally at Hutchinson, Orest 
Bend, Pratt, Garden City. Liberal, and Colby. 
From these points the Forbes Air Base sent 
C-47‘s, each carrying 5 tons or more, to pick 
up these supplies and bring them Into To¬ 
peka. where they were stored at the locA 
Legion post. 

From Capitol Post, No. 1, Topeka, these 
much-needed supplies were trucked to every 
river town, on both sides of the river, from 
Sallna to Kansas City. The trucks were also 
furnished by Forbes Air Base. 

Over 100,000 pounds were air-lifted in the 
early stages when It was critically needed by 
those who left their homes with only the 
clothes they had on their back. 

In all, via airlift and trucks, more than 
600,000 pounds were sent to Topeka by the 
Legion posts in western Kansas. 

Practically without exception these mate¬ 
rials are being Issued from American Xiegion 
posts, and everywhere they have a supertQu- 
ity of clothing—and we still have a large 
stockpile here in Topeka. 

Scores of splendid contributions were 
made by Legion posts all over the State. 
For example, at Perry, the Sabetha post and 
the Leavenworth post sort of adopted that 
town, and the first morning Perryltea were 
permitted to reenter their little town, these 
Legion posts had two truckloads of ice, 400 
quarts of milk, and other necessities at their 
disposal. 

Certainly many individuals and many or¬ 
ganizations did heroic work, and most surely 
we do not belittle or discredit any of them 
when we say the American Legion made a 
gigantic contribution, and, generally speak¬ 
ing. were there first with the most. 

With all good wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

Irvin L. Cowger, 

Department Adjutant, the Amer- 
ican Legion. 


How to Heckle Stalin 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 1,1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, part of an 
article by Stanley Frank entitled. “How 
to Heckle Stalin," which appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post of July 7.1951. 

This article is not only interesting, 
but, in my opinion, very helpful In our 
efforts to bring the truth about the 


United States to the attention of the 
misinformed people behind the iron cur¬ 
tain. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

How To Exckuc Stalin 
(By Sta:.ley Frank) 

Mllllona of foreign-cozmected Americans 
now bombard Iron curtain countries In a 
letter-writing campaign to make the Blrem- 
lin totter. Discontent grows lusbly on com¬ 
munism's home grounds, when Sovletized 
peasants read, "Dear Vladek: Here nobody 
steals the milk." 

Although the proposition cannot be proved 
at the corner butcher's, the buffalo nickel Is 
not yet extinct. A 5-cent stamp still sends 
a letter from the United States to any spot 
on the face of the earth, a service that pos¬ 
sibly makes the nickel as valuable a national 
asset as the gold in Fort Knox. Christopher 
Columbus first described the abundance of 
the New World and the amiability of Its 
natives in a series of letters, and no better 
medium for spreading the truth about 
America ever has been found. 

Every schoolboy knows why immigrants 
came to this country. History books neglect 
to explain, though, how news of the land that 
offered relief from religious persecution and 
oppressive social and economic conditions 
reached remote villages abroad. The answer 
was obvious, perhaps. In another age, but It 
needs to be spelled out for a generation that 
hears and sees far-away places brought into 
the living room by the radio, International 
press associations, and television. The great 
migration to the United States was stimu¬ 
lated primarily by letters sent by relatives 
and friends to folks In the old country. Now 
that we need those people on our side—If not 
on our shores—an Intelligent effort Is being 
made for the first time to promote the vast 
reservoir of good will built up over the years 
by emigrants. This unique program Is the 
Letters From America campaign, the world’s 
largest, least expensive and most spontane¬ 
ous Information service. 

The letters project is the brain child born 
In May 1950, to the union of two lusty sets 
of statistics. There are 35,000,000 people In 
the United States of foreign birth or foreign 
parentage—almost 26 percent of the popula¬ 
tion. These first- and second-generation 
Americans know, better than most people, 
that they are favored with more personal 
liberty and an Immeasurably higher standard 
of living than any other nation enjoys. And 
they write more than 400,000,000 letters a 
year—60 percent to Europe—telling the folks 
In the old country all about It. 

That’s right, nearly a quarter of a billion 
pieces of personal cmrespondence are sent 
annually to Europe, according to United 
States Post Office figures. Some 21,000,000 go 
to countries under Russian domination, and 
the overwhelming majority are boosts for 
democracy. What Is more, the letters are 
delivered. Mail flows freely between the 
United States and all other countries except 
the U. 6 6. R. and China. Russia’s satellites 
have a sporadic spot-check censorship, but 
otherwise do not intercept letters or molest 
the recipients. 

There Is substantial evidence that mail 
penetrates the outer fringes of the Iron cur¬ 
tain with little interference. For one thing, 
the volume of correspondence has remained 
steady for the last 3 years. People ob¬ 
viously would not continue to write If their 
letters went unanswered or If they thought 
they were endangering relatives. • • • They 
hardly would keep on throwing away their 
money If It wound up In the wrong pockets. 
More than 21,000,ODO pounds of food and 
clothing were sent by parcel post to Eastern 
Europe last year, and prompt acknowledg¬ 
ments—with requests for more of the same— 


Indicated that the packages vers received 
without undue delay or tampering. 

Most Americans probably wlU bs surprised 
to learn that pro-Sovlet regimes permit such 
extensive communication with the archen¬ 
emy Of Mother Rtsula. A technical problem 
rather than a tolerant policy has kept open 
this one channel of free expression to the 
satellite states. Enforcing an airtight cen¬ 
sorship on all Incoming and outgoing mall 
requires a tremendous staff of trustworthy 
Communists—and there are not enough party 
members In good standing, iqiparently, to be 
spared from more sensitive government jobs. 
The editors of eight Slavlc-language news¬ 
papers published In Chicago said recently 
that they did not know of a single case out¬ 
side the U. 6. 6. B. in which the recipient 
of letters from America got Into trouble with 
the security police for that reason alone. 

Conditions are much different Inside 
Russia, of course. The MVD breathes heavily 
on the neck of anyone suspected of "western 
deviatlonlsm" and mall Is scrutinized so 
carefully that nothing hut Innocuous family 
news Is passed. Only 440.000 American let¬ 
ters a year seep into Russia, compared to 
more than 1,000,000 to little Albania, yet that 
mere trickle has a psychological value that 
cannot be measured by the volume or the 
nature of the contents. Most of the letters 
go to the Ukraine and the three Baltic 
States—Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia— 
where active antl-Communlst underground 
movements are sustained largely by the 
moral support of countrymen in America. 

THE lO-TXAR QUARANTINE THAT FAILED 

Sometimes the Politburo must get awfully 
discouraged trying to maintain a quarantine 
against foreign contagion. Just when it 
seems a long period of Isolation should do 
the trick, a group like the Lemkos breaks out 
In a pro-American rash. A clannish people 
who come from the Carpathian Mountains 
and speak Ukrainian dialect containing 
many Slovak words pronounced with a 
Polish accent, the Lemkos were completely 
cut off from all ties with the United States 
for nearly a decade. In 1847 the 260,000 
Lemkos In the Soviet Union were resettled 
in what had been the German part of Poland 
as an ethnic buffer against western in¬ 
fluences. The Lemkos promptly renewed 
their long-dormant correspondence with 
American compatriots who are concentrated 
In the Shenandoah Valley. 

• « * * • 

Personal letters, the second-oldest medium 
of communication among men, still are the 
most reliable weapons in the battle of Ideas. 
Newspapers, periodicals, and books are sup¬ 
pressed and censored, the radio Is used to 
amplify lies and distortions, pictures are 
faked and misinterpreted, but the mall gets 
through to the critical arenas of Europe 
where the winning of men’s minds is the 
prize. 

And the letters carry a note of conviction. 
That’s the big thing. Europeans are weary 
of strident propaganda and bored to death 
with ideological gobbledygook. Concerned 
as they are with survival, they want to know 
about affairs that always have Interested the 
little people. They want to know how much 
American workers earn, what food, clothing, 
housing, recreation, and education for their 
kids the money will buy. They weigh the 
promises of communism against the car, re¬ 
frigerator, and television set Jan and Anna 
own In America—and what would your con¬ 
clusion be If Jan and Anna came from your 
home town and you trusted them? 

‘T have always believed that personal com¬ 
munications between friends and relatives 
are more vital and effective in interpreting 
the life and attitudes of peoples across the 
borders than any other media of information 
and communloation,” says Warren R. Austin, 
the United States chief delegate to the 
United Nations. 
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THE EAMOUS DELtraS OF UITTEES TO XTALT 

The impact of American letters on postwar 
Europe was nrst demonstrated in the spring 
of 1948 when the Italian Communist Party, 
the largest on the Continent outside the 
’ U. S. S. R„ threatened to gain control of the 
Government in the Impending elec¬ 
tions. • • • 

The success of the Italian experiment sug¬ 
gested a continuing effort along the same 
lines In other countries to give a positive 
tone to our public relations abroad. A group 
of citizens including Wlnthrop Rockefeller, 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg. Elmo Roper, and 
Charles E Shaw looked for a private agency 
geared to coordinate such a program, and 
they didn't have to search far. The Com¬ 
mon Council for American Unity, an organi¬ 
zation with 30 years of experience In helping 
immigrants solve their problems and inte¬ 
grate their cultures into American life, was 
a natural for the job. It had a staff familiar 
with the languages and attitudes of for¬ 
eigners. It had the cooperation of the ex¬ 
tensive foreign-language press which Is in¬ 
dispensable to any organized effort involving 
foreign-born citizens. 

The common council set up a letters from 
America section under Henry L. Munson, an 
aide to Gen. Omar Bradley during World 
War H. The program was launched a year 
ago with a refreshing approach in this day 
of high-pressure gimmicks and gambits. 
Old and recent immigrants simply were asked 
to write regularly to people they knew in 
their native countries. Well aware of a 
tendency to brag, Munson and his associates 
urged them to tell the truth about their liv¬ 
ing conditions. They stressed the importance 
of depicting down-to-earth touches Ameri¬ 
cans take for granted, but which make vivid 
Impressions on foreigners. 

Eastern Europeans constantly are aston¬ 
ished that milk delivered on doorsteps in the 
morning Is not stolen, that laundry may 
safely be left hanging on wash lines over¬ 
night. One phrase, as predictable as an 
affectionate salutation, runs through all 
letters written by newly arrived aliens: ‘T 
have been here — months and nobody has 
asked me to register with the police yet." 
They are bowled over by coins left on un¬ 
attended newsstands and that great Ameri¬ 
can institution, the cafeteria. 'The owner 
of a caleteria in the Balkans would go broke 
in a week." a Rumanian said. “The custo¬ 
mers would find some way to take two tick¬ 
ets, and turn in one punched for a cup of 
coffee." 

A student from Afghanistan who enrolled 
at Ehike University with a thorough indoctri¬ 
nation of Russian propaganda remarked that 
the chief gripe he heard from workers here 
was the parking problem. Women invariably 
comment that it is difficult to distinguish 
between a stenographer and an aristocrat, 
a tribute to another institution, the $10.95 
dress shop. "Although my baby is only 17 
months old, she already has eaten more ice 
cream than I had when I was 42 years old," 
Sandor Havassy, a Hungarian, wrote homo. 
***** 

Three years ago, Yaroslav Chyz, the com¬ 
mon council's foreign-press expert, was a 
member of the American delegation to the 
Conference of Intellectuals for Peace, at 
Wroclaw, Poland. An ardent antl-Commu- 
nist—he fled the U. 8. S R. in 1921 as a 
political refugee and edited a Ukrainian 
newspaper In Scranton, Pa., for 17 years— 
Chyz was hooted down by the Russian clique. 
After one session be was cornered by Polish 
students who began heckling him on free¬ 
dom of the press in the United States. Chyz 
countered by telling them that German, 
Italian, and Japanese papers were published 
wlt^out censorship throughout the war, and 
contrasted that policy with the controlled 
Communist press. He thought he was do¬ 
ing a great job of convincing the students, 
but became increasingly uncomfortable un¬ 


der their fixed stares. He suddenly realized 
they were more enthralled by his clothes 
than by his arguments—and Chyz hardly Is 
a fashion plate on his salary. 

* • • • • 

Letters from America has a loftier purpose 
than touting material benefits. Its chief 
objective is correcting mlsconceptlonB re¬ 
garding the United States, a formidable task 
that has become more imperative than ever 
since Congress in April slashed 90 percent 
off the $97,500,000 apprupnatlon President 
Truman asked for expansion of the Voice of 
America broadcasts. In 1950, Letters had a 
t. get of $41,265. including salaries for 20 
part-time translators; operating expenses 
this year will run to about the same figure. 
With those meager resources, it would ap¬ 
pear that the Letters people are fighting 
Russia's ponderous propaganda machine 
with a leaky water pistol, but they have 
assets that do not show on a balance sheet. 
They have those 400,000.000 letters a year. 
They have on their side the foreign-language 
press and 2.000,000 members of 60 national 
organizations for foreigners. Most Im- 
poitant of all, they know where to concen¬ 
trate their field of fire. 

Before launching letters, the common 
council made a survey of deep-rooted beliefs 
concerning the United States prevalent in 
Europe Questionnaires were submitted to 
1.702 qualified observers in 26 countries, 
from the Dardanelles to the Atlantic. The 
answers filled a 136-page book and were a 
depressing testimonial to the success of 
Communist propaganda. Despite the bil¬ 
lions poured Into the rehabilitation and de¬ 
fense of Europe. 25 percent of the experts 
thought the Marshall plan was a Wall Street 
scheme to gain economic control of the 
Continent. The common council admitted 
tha-t the majority of the observers “can be 
presumed slightly biased In favor of the 
United States • • • and cooperated with 
this survey because of some degree of pro- 
American sentiment." Yet 26 to 40 percent 
subscribed to familiar Russian cliches-—that 
American foreign policy was designed to de¬ 
stroy the U. S. S. R.. that Its atomic stockpile 
endangered the peace, that persecution of 
the Negro betrayed its false democracy, and 
that It was a Nation of uncultured money- 
grabbers. 

Convinced that the best refutation to those 
charges can be made on a personal level by 
foreign-born Americans who understand the 
facts and the Issues Involved, the letters 
organization is providing them with such 
material. Translations of special articles 
written by Secretary of Defense George C. 
Marshall, Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt, Bernard 
Baruch, Paul G. Hoffman, and labor leaders 
Walter Rcuther, William Green, and James 
Carey, among many others, are sent regu¬ 
larly to 900 foreign-language publications 
and 195 radio programs. The plan is highly 
effective in this country Quotations from 
the articles or rewritten versions appear 
constantly in correspondence to Europe. 

How effective is the plan abroad? Read 
Lewis, director of the common council, an¬ 
swers with a candid shrug. "We don't know>'' 
he admits. "Breaking down false ideas held 
by vast numbers is like chilling at a moun¬ 
tain with a spike. There are two factors in 
our favor. Close to a million chips a day are 
being made on the mountain, and our tech¬ 
nique is right. Advertising and promotion 
methods have a rasping, offensive quality 
to Europeans and they are understandably 
suspicious Of anything that smacks of offi¬ 
cial propaganda. They want desperately to 
believe someone—and to whom can they 
turn for the truth if not a relative or an 
old friend? 

*'We must be making progress. The Com¬ 
mies call us every name under the sun— 
always a sign they're worried. Our best 
endorsement, though, v/as a letter written 
by a Czech to his cousin In Chicago. 'X 
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have three impressions of America.’ the man 
said. 'One from the Russians, one from the 
United States Army and one from your 
letters. I’m dependhig on the last one.' " 
***** 

In 1842, a phenomenon historians still refer 
to as "America fever" swept Scandinavia 
after letters from Gustaf Unonius, a young 
Episcopal minister who founded the Pino 
Lake Colony near Milwaukee, appeared in 
the Stockholm Aftonbladet. 

Foreign governments, alarmed by the 
stampede to America that was cutting into 
their economic and military potentials as 
well 08 arousing demands tor social reform 
at home, tried to stem it by maligning con¬ 
ditions in the young republic and the "bar¬ 
barism" of its people. Russia banned emigra¬ 
tion in I860, and Austria-Hungary followed 
suit in 1877, but that didn't work either. 
Families spent life savings bribing border 
pards and buying passage to America, lured 
by the 160 acres the Homestead Act offered 
free to all comers News of the Homestead 
Act was suppressed In Eastern Europe, but 
a series of Americanization studies financed 
by the Carnegie Corp. reported in 1921: 
"The most general way of learning of such 
an opportunity was through personal 
acquaintance or through correspondence with 
relatives and friends of the immigrant's own 
nationality who had previously settled on 
the land.” More than 1,000,000 aliens were 
entering the United States annually when 
World War I and our subsequent quota laws 
finally checked the mounting tide of Immi¬ 
gration. 

Those who do get through the gates write 
letters that eulogize the Promised Land 
more eloquently than the florid speeches of 
professional patriots. Prom Mrs Anita Man- 
era, of Dorris, Calif., to Italy: "You 
should see the schools—magnificent. For 
education everything is placed at the disposal 
of the children. Garages, bicycles, poultry 
yards, fruit in the garden are left unguarded. 
You can imagine how beautiful it is to live 
this way and trust everyone.” 

• • * • • 

Prom Anton Fomin, of Los Angeles, to 
Prance: "The word ‘laborer’ sounds proudly 
here. It is an honorable profession. The 
American laborer of middi ? qualification gets 
from ten to sixteen dollars a day, the 
specialists even more. It means 3,800 to 
6,600 francs In accordance with the official 
rates But you, working as a taxi driver 
the whole night, get only 800 francs, and 
Shurochka for a day as a masseuse gets only 
300 francs. Everything is said by these 
figures " 

Although immigration was cut drastically 
in 1924, the United States still retains many 
characteristics of the melting pot of the early 
1900*s. Last year 249,000 immigrants were 
admitted under quotas and the special dis¬ 
pensations granted DP’s. According to the 
1940 census. 21,996,240 people reported that 
some language other than English was the 
"mother tongue" spoken in homes. New 
York commonly is thought of as the focal 
point of immigration, but large foreign na¬ 
tional groups are scattered throughout the 
country. Chicago has the greatest concen¬ 
tration of Czechs, Lithuanians, Poles, Slo¬ 
vaks, and Swedes, and the same Is true of 
Cleveland for Rumanians and Slovenes, of 
Boston for Albanians, of Detroit for Belgians, 
and of Minneapolis for Norwegians and 
Finns. There are large colonies of Czechs 
in Texas, of Danes and Armenians In Cali¬ 
fornia, of Croatians, Ukrainians, and Lithu¬ 
anians in Pennsylvania, and of course, Scan¬ 
dinavians blanket the Northwest as the dew 
covers Dixie. 

The catalysts that promote unity in these 
nationality groups are foreign-language pub¬ 
lications, which today have a combined per- 
issue circulation of 6,000,000. It la eii^lfi- 
cant that approximately half the foreign 
press is beamed to people whose countrymen 
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are behind the iron curtain. In the laet 4 
yearn papers that follow the Commxmiet Une 
have lost nearly SO percent of their readers 
and now command a total circulation of leea 
than 150,000. 

The exalted prestige of the foreign-press 
editor makes him an Invaluable ally in the 
letters campaign. He Is the father confessor 
to subscribers who are confused by strange 
customs. He is the cultural leader, the social 
arbiter, and visuaJly the chief strategist in the 
political intrigues which abound among for¬ 
eigners, His title and intellectual status, so 
dear to the hearts of Europeans, lend weight 
to hie opinions and, as a consequence, his 
views are respected and reflected by his audi¬ 
ence. Operating in a small, tight commu¬ 
nity. the editor is close enough to readers to 
be shown letters written to or received from 
the other side. Alerted to watch lor new 
attitudes here and new Communist pitches 
abroad, the editor sends letters that reveal 
auch trends to New York for analysis by 
Munson and his staff. 

4i * * • • 

Beardless of eventual results, the letters 
campaign already has paid a handsome divi¬ 
dend. Correspondence stimulated In Europe 
has produced miisslve evidence of violent 
opposition to communism and the U S. 8. R. 
In the satellite coimtrles. Dissatisfaction is 
far more widespread than the democracies 
have dared to hope. It may well be the 
reason Russia has avoided a showdown with 
the West. 

* * • • • 

One man wrote a former neighbor who had 
joined the Communist Party: “I earn $99 for 
a 38-hour week. I have a car and a five-room 
apartment and steam heat for my wife and 
child. 1 hope you drop dead from envy.*’ 

A Llthuanlan-American, who had been 
out of touch with a schoolmate for 30 years, 
was seised by a bright Idea upon learning 
that his chum waa an arrogant party big 
wheel In their old town, "During the long 
years of our correspondence." he wrote the 
fellow, "1 never believed freedom of thought 
and freedom of speech were permitted in the 
Soviet Union. But the things you said about 
Stalin in your last letter and your strong 
criticism of his policy convinced me that a 
loyal party member does not have to be afraid 
to say what's on his mind " 

He hasn’t heard from the guy, and be hopes 
no one else has either. 


The GoTernment as the Country’s Ideal 
Employer 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 

OW SOUTH OAXOLmA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed In the Appendix 
of the Record an article appearing in 
one of the Washington newspapers on 
July 29. 1051. 

One of the Nation’s leading news¬ 
papers, the Evening Star, of Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.. has through its very able 
Government columnist, Joseph Young, 
called attention to the serious situation 
confronting Federal employees because 
of higher pay and more generous fringe 
benefits provided by private employers. 
In a courageous and forthright piece of 


news reporting. Mr. Young, a veteran 
observer of the Washington scene, states 
that the Government is rapidly losing 
its reputation as the country's ideal 
employer. 

It was my privilege to introduce legis¬ 
lation to bring pay of Government em¬ 
ployees more into line with the present 
much higher living costs, and Mr. 
Young’s article is a definite step toward 
improving general public knowledge of 
the problems confronting the employees 
of the United States Government. 

In requesting permission for insertion 
of this fine article. I should like to com¬ 
mend Joe Young for having written this 
article, and the Evening Star for pub¬ 
lishing it It is definitely in the public 
interest to create better understanding 
of the problems of Government and its 
employees. We are fortunate to have 
the finest Government in the world. 
We want to keep it that way, and to 
improve It by all means possible. One 
Important metiiod is to maintain high 
morale among the Federal work force. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Fedebal Spotlioht 
(By Joseph Young) 

QOVKKNMEZn LOSING REFUTATION AS COUNTRY'S 
IDEAL EMFLOTES 

The Government is rapidly losing its repu¬ 
tation as the country’s ideal employer. 

For years, many people have regarded Fed¬ 
eral employment as a very desirable thing. 

The pay was good, the vacation time excel¬ 
lent, and "once you pass a civil-service 
exam, you've got a lifetime Job." 

This may have been more or leas true in 
past years. But it la not the case now. 

For proof, consider the figures issued re¬ 
cently by the Civil Service Commlaalon. 
They show that more than twice aa many 
Government employees are leaving their Jobs 
to enter private Induatry than a year ago. 

The Government's personnel turnover 
during the year has reached the staggering 
figure of 86 percent. 

There are many reasons why Federal em¬ 
ployment is losing its allure. 

For one thing, the Government has been 
Blow to keep pace with private industry in 
adjusting wages to meet increased living 
costs since 1839, 

The result is that Federal pay, partlcuarly 
in the middle and upper brackets, frequently 
lags behind comparable Jobs in private in¬ 
dustry. 

'jLhen, too, most Federal employees do not 
get the tlme-aud-one-half overtime pay¬ 
ments for extra work current in private in¬ 
dustry. Only Government workers earning 
up to $2,000 a year get true overtime pay¬ 
ments. The rest get much less, with some 
employees getting even less than straight 
pay for working overtime. 

Job security: Reduced job security is an¬ 
other reason why employees are quitting the 
Government. 

Until 6 to 10 years ago Government career 
employees were fairly certain that if they did 
their job aatisfactorlly, they would not have 
to worry about job security. 

But the large increase in Government em¬ 
ployment that started with the last war has 
brought about widespread economy moves 
In Congreae to trim personnel. This is un¬ 
derstandable, but, unfortunately, some career 
employees with as much as 20 to 25 years 
of service lost their Jobs. This has caused 
apprehension among other careerists. They 
feel they might be hit in future economy 
drives. 


Leave: Congrasa la in the process of re¬ 
ducing Ooverament employeei’ annual- and 
sick-leave benefits, whleh. In the past, have 
been one of the Federal eervloe’s greatest 
employment attractions. 

Undoubtedly, the present 36 days* annual 
leave for elaaalfled employees le more gen¬ 
erous than you'll find almost anywhere else. 
But annual leave la different from vacations 
given in private induatry. in that time taken 
off work by an employee for various reasons 
Is deducted from his annual leave. Tardi¬ 
ness, special errands, family emergencies, 
and other human factors that prompt pri¬ 
vate industry workers to take time off with¬ 
out being docked from their vacations, are 
deducted from OKivemment employees’ an¬ 
nual leave. 

Then, too. Government workers are al¬ 
lowed to accumulate only 90 days of sick 
leave, which efften Isn’t enough for long ill¬ 
nesses. 

Government workers have no unemploy¬ 
ment-compensation benefits. 

Also, Federal employees seem to be the 
whipping boy for some Members of Congress 
for political reasons. It does the esprit de 
corps in Government great harm when Fed¬ 
eral employees constantly are attacked as 
lacy, inefficient, and disloyal. 

Remedies: By and large, most Government 
employees do a conscientious and able job. 
It’s for the Nation's own good and protection 
that the Federal service should be able to 
recruit and retain the bast possible type of 
worker. That’s why the Government should 
be made more attractive as an employer, 
rathsr than less. 

Sponsors of the Federal pay raise legisla¬ 
tion cite as one of their strongest arguments 
the fact that a Government salary increase 
would help to end the wage disparity and 
cut down resignations. It is expensive for 
the Government to spend time and money 
training an employee, only to see him leave 
after brief service. 

Another thing that would help Govern¬ 
ment morale would be for Congress and the 
executive branch to develop a budget system 
whereby personnel reductions would be ac¬ 
complished gradually This would eliminate 
the meat-ax approach that Congress has 
sometimes taken. 

Enactment of unemployment-compensa¬ 
tion benefits and strengthening of job-pro¬ 
tection rights of long-time employees also 
would bolster morale in GoTomment. 

The Government's executive branch could 
help also by further modernizing and stream¬ 
lining its personnel and administrative pro¬ 
grams, with a view toward cutting out waste 
and improving efficiency. If this were done, 
rank-and-file Federal employees would not 
have to be subjected to attacks in Congress 
and elsewhere for policies over which they 
have no control. Silmlnatlon of personal 
patronage In some Federal offices would also 
help a great deal. 


A New Strategy for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLYDE R.H0EY 

or NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 1,1951 
Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
Tinanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a very 
splendid sermon delivered by Dr. John 
T. Wayland, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, North Wilkesboro, N. C.. on the 
subject. A New Strategy for Peace. 
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There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A New Strategy for Peacb 
(By Dr. John T. Wayland) 

Repeatedly we hear It said that America Is 
adept at winning the war but losing the 
peace. Our people rise to the challenge of 
an emergency but seem to lack the patience 
of the dally battle for peace. In the war 
of Ideologies we so often come off second best 
even though the weapons of our warfare— 
Ideas and Ideals—are Infinitely superior to 
those of the totalitarian states. Paul the 
Apostle called the Ephesian Christians to a 
spiritual warfare: “Put on the whole armour 
of Qod that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against princi¬ 
palities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world.” Two world 
wars have been followed by a cold war and 
thus far a limited hot war. The wars to 
make the world safe for democracy and to 
bring peace to mankind have increased the 
seeds of war. A new strategy lor peace Is 
called for It Is the fight for p^ace by the 
spirit through consecrated Christian persons 
who use spiritual weapons. 

It Is essential for America to be kept mili¬ 
tarily strong, but her strength should be 
Joined by that of other democratic states 
and used through the United Nations. An 
international police force will always be nec- 
CF.sary to curb International gangsters. There 
Is a vast difference between a policemen and 
a soldier A policeman represents a major¬ 
ity of the citizens and endeavors to stop the 
crime without destroying the criminal and 
his wife and children He is always respon¬ 
sible to the people for his acts A soldier 
forces his will upon the enemy He is usual¬ 
ly a foreigner who seeks revenge and leaves 
destruction and hate In his wake. Where 
is the old-time glory in modern warfare? 
“War 
I abhor, 

And yet how sweet 
The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and flfe, and I forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul “ 

—Richard LeGallienne. 

What has been uppermost in the minds 
and hearts of the soldiers of World Wars I 
and II and for what do our boys in Korea 
pray today? They want to get home to their 
loved ones as soon as possible, but will fight 
to the death In order to win the victory for 
a peaceful world and for some measure of 
assurance that their sons and grandsons will 
not have to experience the same horrors 
through which they are struggling: 

“Who goes there, at the dawn, 

Across the sun-swept plain? 

We are the hosts of those who swear: 

It shall not be again.” 

While the wall of military might holds 
back the spread of oppression, dictatorship, 
and war, we must hasten to carry out a new 
strategy for peace. America Is rich In ideas, 
ideals, technical knowledge, know-how, hu¬ 
man services, and In missionary-minded per¬ 
sons. We are far and away ahead of the 
totalitarian states in these resources. Why 
not tap this our greatest asset for the sake 
of human betterment, the spread of democ¬ 
racy, and the defeat of communism? Much 
of what we know and possess Is the develop¬ 
ment of the rich heritage which has made 
America great—the faith of our founding 
fathers In a just God to whom every person 
and every nation Is finally responsible. We 
are a privileged people. Let us not forget 
that the misuse of privilege calls for the loss 
of freedom. That Is the lesson of history, 


and Is as true for nations as it Is for In¬ 
dividuals. 

The American way of life at Its best- 
work. love and worship, nelghborllness. “he 
profits most who serves best,” free enterprise, 
and Individual initlatiye tempered by a sense 
of social responsibility—all of this should be 
shared with the rising peoples of the world. 

The great movement of our time Is not the 
growth of communism. It Is the revolutionary 
forces, especially evident in Asia and Africa, 
which declare that millions who are starv¬ 
ing physically, mentally, and spiritually re¬ 
fuse to starve any longer. Russia sees in 
this explosive turmoil the opportunity for 
communism and sows pretty promises in the 
seed beds of discontent. Let us see In it the 
opportunity to be of service to God's chil¬ 
dren who are hungry and thirsty, who feel 
like strangers In a world that has despised 
them; who are naked In embarrassing pov¬ 
erty; sick with divers diseases; and Impris¬ 
oned both literally and figuratively by op¬ 
pression and sin. If we play the Christlau 
to these least of Christ’s brethren, will we 
not solve the problem of peace, save the lost, 
and save our souls? 

But how may we do It? Let us as Ameri¬ 
can Christians work with other democratic 
peoples through the United Nations In send¬ 
ing good-will te.ams to any country which 
will receive us On this team we would sug¬ 
gest a public-school teacher and one trained 
In mass adult education Only 17 percent of 
the people of India are literate Millions 
could be taught to read In a few years A 
second member of the team would be a farm 
agerit The basic problem In underprivileged 
areas Is the proper use of the land for the 
best food production to feed the starving. 
Great medieval estates would need to be 
broken up for freeholders Technical experts, 
such a.s engineers of various kinds, should 
be on the team to lead the people In flood 
control and irrigation. In power develop¬ 
ment, In factory management, etc Certainly 
physicians, nuises, and public-health officers 
should go along to fight the disease and ill¬ 
ness which sap the strength ol the nation 

We would want a Christian minister on the 
roll, and are inclined to put him first, not 
for the minister’s sake but for what—or 
rather whom—he represents. The whole 
project should be thoroughly Christian In 
motivation. But the presence of a minister 
rnir.es enough problems to hold up the pro¬ 
gram indefinitely. On this side denomina¬ 
tional and church rivalries and the principle 
ol separation of church and state are a few 
of several stumbling blocks. On the other 
side, the people to whom the team would go 
might resent the Intrusion of a rival religion 
under government subsidy into their land,. 
It seems better to leave the minister off the 
team, therefore, and endeavor to inspire con¬ 
secrated laymen with the true spirit of Christ 
in their work. The various denominations 
could then send their own missionaries at 
their own expense. They would undoubt¬ 
edly find receptive ears In the lands where 
the good-will teams were bringing applied 
Christianity. 

It Is obvious what such a program would 
do for those who need it, but It would mean 
fully as much to America. Would she not 
save her life in losing it for Jesus’ sake? In 
the first place, our country would take a 
place of noble leadership—a role In which 
the world likes her best and in which she is 
happiest. Asiatic peoples are still suspicious 
of our motives. Imperialism is a ghost that 
still haunts much of the world. 

Secondly, such a program would bring 
peace to the world and to America. There 
are not two worlds; there are three; and the 
third—non-Bussian and non-American—is 
much the largest. This practical program of 
Christian service would win that third part 
to the democratic way and Russia would 
outdo herself to try to follow suit. World 


tensions, cold wars, feverish races in arma¬ 
ments would be greatly minimized and the 
basis for world government—mutual under¬ 
standing and mutual advantage—would be 
established. 

Third, efficiency in our own governmental 
affairs would result. With the easing and 
gradual elimination of the threat of war, 
government under pressure in an atmosphere 
of perpetual emergency would become fool¬ 
ish. The excuse for bureaucracy would be 
eliminated and more efficiency would result. 
Over 90 percent of our taxes go for past or 
future wars and they could be drastically 
lowered and the standard of living raised. 

Fourth, our national resources, which suf¬ 
fered such depletion during World War II, 
would be saved. 

Fifth, business would be put to work along 
constructive lines. A howitzer produces 
nothing, may destroy a great deal, and Is 
out of date in a few years. A tractor or plow 
brings food from the earth and renders years 
of service to mankind. 

Sixth, the good-will teams would bring 
hope to our youth, many of whom are wear¬ 
ing the poll of defeatism. This would be 
true whether they served on the team or not. 
“Peace must come as a troubador” calling 
youth to high adventure. This program 
would also give another life to older people. 
A technician about ready to retire could find 
great Joy in giving the last 5 or 10 years of 
his life training personnel for the teams or 
going to a foreign land hlmeclf 

And lastly, rnd far from least, such a strat¬ 
egy for peace would give impetus to an up¬ 
surge of Christian faith. Paralleled by the 
regular work of the Christian churches In 
foreign lands It would constitute missions 
in the modern manner It is Jesus’ way 
with the power and efficiency of the twentieth 
century. It Is a call to high, noble, and 
adventurous living; a call from Him—for 
us—to help these least. His brethren. 

“The soul of Jesus is restless today; 

Christ Is tramping through the spirit-world, 
Compassion If* in His heart lor the fainting 
millions; 

He trudges through China, through Poland, 
Through Russia, Austria, Germany, Ar¬ 
menia; 

Patiently He pleads with the Church, 
Tenderly He woos her 
The wounds o* His body are bleeding afresh 
lor the sorrows of His shepherdless 
people 

We besiege Him with selfish petitions. 

We weary Him with our petty ambitions. 
From the needy we bury Him In piles of 
CDiven stone, 

We obscure Him in the smoke of stuffy 
Incense. 

We drown His voice with the snarls and 
shrieks of rur disgruntled bickerings. 
We build temples to Him with hands that 
arc bloody. 

We deny Him In the needs and sorrows of 
the exploited ‘least of His brethren.* 
The soul of Jesus Is restless today. 

But eternally undismayed,” 

—Cyprus Mitchell. 


Cotton 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HENRY D LARCAOE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday» August 1,1952 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix to the Record, I Include a letter 
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from cotton fanners from Melville, la.. 
In my district, as follows: 

MxLVitXJ:, IsA., July 23,1951, 
Ron. Henrt D. Lakcaxmb, 

Wasliington, D. C, 

Dear Sir: As you no doubt know, due to a 
large cotton estimate, speculators are ruining 
the cotton market for the farmer. If the 
Government allows this drop in the market 
to stick, we feel that they are letting us 
down, since we were asked by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to produce a 16,000,000>bale 
crop in 1951. At that time Middling cotton 
was selling well above 40 cents, and we nat¬ 
urally felt that, even with a large 1961 crop, 
the price would stay that high. 

Ginning will begin in August, and. If 
something Is not done hurriedly, cotton 
farmers will lose millions of dollars and their 
confidence in a Government that raises de¬ 
fense workers wages as an Incentive to 
greater production and, on the other hand, 
penalizes farmers for achieving their goals. 

We will appreciate your efforts in prevent¬ 
ing speculators and gamblers from selling the 
cotton farmer short. We ask that you re¬ 
mind your colleagues that malnutrition in 
the Armed Forces is not conducive to good 
shooting or accurate atom-bomb dropping. 
Yours very truly. 

W. T. York. L. W. Beard, M. J. Guldeau, 
Jr., R. J Colte, J .T. Astall, Prank 
Gerace, Eugene Gordon. J M Janeau, 
Scott Gordeau, Jack Dondeau, H. H. 
Westerhaus, Leon E, Wall, Wm. G. 
McNeil, Joseph Cannatella. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to in¬ 
clude herein a copy of resolutions 
adopted by the St, Landry Parish Farm 
Bureau, of the parish of St. Landry, also 
in connection with the situation in re¬ 
spect to the 1951 cotton crop, as follows: 

The St. Landry Parish Farm Bureau board 
of directors mot in special session last night 
to discuss the deplorable situation of the de. 
Cline in the price of raw cotton and passed 
a resolution as follows: 

“Whereas during this past winter and 
spring the United States Department of 
Agriculture began a program with cotton 
farmers to bring about a production In 1951 
of 16.000,000 bales of cotton to be certain of 
a sufficient supply of cotton for the defense 
needs, export to foreign nations; and for 
domestic use, and 

"Whereas, at that particular time, due to 
an abnormally small crop in 1950, the out¬ 
look for a good price was very promising, 
which was an incentive for farmers to utilize 
all their resources to go all out in helping to 
accomplish the production of the large 
amoiuit of cotton needed, and 

"Whereas the United States Government, 
in the interest of national security, took 
steps to limit exports of cotton, during 1951 
the price of cotton declined well below that 
of the world market. The Government 
through the Director of Price Stabilization 
Imposed a celling price on domestic cotton 
which again demoralized the domestic mar¬ 
ket because of discouraged speculation in our 
normal channels of cotton trade; and 

"Whereas the cotton farmers in cooperat¬ 
ing with the Government planted a record 
acreage to cotton at considerable Increase In 
all costs (labor, seed, fertilizer, machinery 
equipment, fuel, etc.); and 

"Whereas the cotton farmers In achieving 
the goals of the Government now face the 
possibility of actually losing money after 
producing a large crop or at least not realize 
a profit which is guaranteed by our Govern¬ 
ment to labor, manufacturers, and other 
groups; and 

''Whereas the office of OPS recently 
granted an over-all Increase in price on cer¬ 
tain finished cotton goods in order t j Insure 
a fair margin of profit to textile manufac¬ 
turers after granting an increase to textile 
workers: Now, therefore, be it 


"Retolved by this board In apectal meef- 
ing. That our elected Representatives In 
Washington should take the following steps 
to Insure cotton farmers a fair profit as 
guaranteed to afore-mentioned groups: 

*'1. That the Department of Agriculture 
raise the floor price from 90 percent to 100 
percent of parity. 

"2. That the Department of Agriculture 
increase the export quota of our 1961 cotton 
to a degree that will stabilize the price of 
cotton to a figure at least 100 percent of 
parity." 


Results of July 17 Poll 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. TOM PICKETT 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1,1951 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following results of 
July 17 poll of Pacts Forum ballot: 
Eesults of July 17 poll. Facts Forum ballot 
Vote these three "no" or "yes”: 

No Yes 

A. Should Nationalist forces be 

permitted and aided to invade 
the mainland? (Jerry Gil¬ 
more) _ 28 72 

B. Should United States resist 

seizure of Iranian oil reserves 
through a puppet govern¬ 
ment? (Neely G. Landrum) __ 47 63 

0 . Is socialism as dangerous to 
freedom in the United States 
as communism? (poll com¬ 
mittee)_ 22 78 

Check two (only) of nine below to be 
featured in later poll: 

Percent 


Should United States take retaliatory 
action to effect the release of corre¬ 
spondent WllUam N. Oatls? (Judge 

T W. Davidson)_ 11 

Will inflation be stopped? (Represent¬ 
ative Lindlet Beckworth)_ 7 

Would control of prices on wheat and 
steel sufficiently control all prices? 

(John W. Carpenter)_ 2 

Are high taxes deflationary? (Senator 

Kenneth S. Wherrt)_ 8 

Should nonmilitary spending be re¬ 
duced 26 percent or more? (Hon. 

Jesse Jones)_ 16 

Should all price and wage ceilings 
be abandoned? (Representative J. 

Frank Wilson)_ 11 

Should the Federal budget be bal¬ 
anced even if higher taxes and elim¬ 
ination of some desirable Govern¬ 
ment programs would be required? 

(Representative Tom Pickett) _ 16 

Should General MacArthur have been 
removed from his Far East com¬ 
mands? (Martin J. Oorbell)_ 13 

Should more stringent Federal nar¬ 
cotics laws be passed? (Lawrence 
DuMars?_ 17 

Total_ 100 


The last two questions above ranked third 
and fourth in the July 3 poll. The two ques¬ 
tions below ranked one and two and thereby 
became questions for feature stui^ and a 
poll July 81: 

Should the crime of advocating overthrow 
of the Government by force and vloienoe bo 
a capital offense? (Douglas JElolater). 

Is public indifference the greatest factor 
contributing to corruption in Government? 
(Owen W. Cotton). 


Dean Rotcoc PomMl’i Appraiiai ef 

fHilaay Ksi-illdk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

or CALOrORMfU 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPBESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday, August 1,1951 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 include a 
speech made by Dean Roscoe Found con¬ 
cerning Chlang Kai-shek to the Com¬ 
monwealth Club of California. It is 
astonishing and pleasing to know that a 
man of the great ability and recognized 
standing of Dean Pound pronounces 
Chiang a really great man. 

After 45 years of real friendship with 
China, we suddenly developed strong 
antagonism toward Chiang and his gov¬ 
ernment and threw away all the good 
will that had been developed during that 
long time. In 1946 we were trying to 
bring about a coalition government in 
China and an American executive com¬ 
mittee was trying to bring that about 
The Nationalists and the Communists 
met In Peiping with our executive com¬ 
mittee for months trying to accomplish 
this, but the effort failed. In the mean¬ 
time. the Communists moved a lot of 
men into Manchuria, where they picked 
up the arms and supplies left by the 
Soviets when they disarmed the Japa¬ 
nese Army, and with them drove into 
China and captured the Government. 

Now I do not know what our China 
policy is. We are objecting to the Com¬ 
munists being recognized or entering the 
United Nations. We are against the Na¬ 
tionalists and have only the most formal 
relations with them. Between these two 
postures China, our traditional friend, 
has been lost to the free world. 

It is refreshing to read what Dean 
Pound has to say about Chiang and dis¬ 
couraging to realize that our Govern¬ 
ment should not have recognized this 
and found a way to continue our cordial 
relations with China. 

Here Is what Dean Pound said: 

Criano Kai-shek 

I feel strongly about the way a really great 
man has been misrepresented in this part of 
the world. 

I have seen a few great men and Chiang 
Kai-shek is by no means the least. 

He works hard and devotedly, he lives sim¬ 
ply, he tries or did try to conduct a constitu¬ 
tional government under very great difficul¬ 
ties, to adhere zealously to a Bill of Rights 
when dealing with people whose chief object 
was to abrogate that Bill of Bights. 

I was continually called on to give my opin¬ 
ions on what he could or could not do under 
the Chinese Constitution. 

He did everything in his power to conduct 
a constitutional government when there was 
every temptation not to act constitutionally. 

I dont think this country has any business 
today in talking about corruption in the 
government of any other country. 

China for 8 years was in the power of an 
enemy. For 100 years she has been almost 
continually In war. 

To put the Chinese Republic on its feet 
after 8 years of enemy occupation was a 
task of the first magnitude. Chiang Kai- 
shek was doing great work in accomplishing 
that. 
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I have heard complaints about the Chinese 
financial administration. My grandfather 
had a small chest filled with the paper used 
to pay his grandfather for services in the 
American Revolution. It was not worth a 
continental. 

But the American Revolution was fought 
on continental currency—the paper money 
of the Continental Congress—which became 
a synonym for worthlessness. 

It too:^ 7 years, until 1700, before Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton was able to put our money 
on a sound basis. Yet we complain because 
the Chinese Republic in 2 or 3 years after 
an enemy occupation hadn’t put its cur¬ 
rency on a sound basis If we Judge the 
Chinese Republic by what we were able to 
do, Chlang Kai-shek accomplished a magnifi¬ 
cent piece of work. 

Chiang is ab.solutely sincere in my ex¬ 
perience and exceptionally efficient. 

One of the things China needed above 
everything else Is strong leadership Chiang 
Kai-shek is one of the lew men with the 
breadth of character and personality that 
China needs to bring her into modern con¬ 
stitutional government 

Present difficulties go back to Stilwell’s in¬ 
sistence that the Chinese Army be redistrib¬ 
uted in small units among the Allied Forces. 

Chiang had good precedent and excellent 
reason for not doing so Wilson refused to 
do so in World War I when the Allies de¬ 
manded Pershing’s Army be so distributed. 

Chiang Kai-shek said- “There are still a 
few war lords with their own armies—the 
Communist war lords in the northwest. If 
I distribute my army as requested, there will 
be no Chinese officer in command of more 
than a battalion of men; I'll have to oppose 
the disciplined armies of the Communists 
with an army that must be reorganized, re- 
dlEcipllned, and lacks the experience of large 
command." 

It was the best of reasons, but Chiang has 
been shamefully abused in this country as 
obstinate and inefficient. 

If he were obstinate, it was obstinacy in 
doing his duty because to do otherwise would 
have been fatal to the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment. 

JU.STJCE UNDER THE REDS 

To mix Chiang Kai-shek and justice under 
the Reds in one talk, as I have been asked to 
do, is a remarkable combination. The two 
have nothing in common 

When you think about Justice under the 
Reds you can't be thinking about what we 
think of as the administration of justice. 

I began looking into Russian law a good 
many years ago when, for 37 years, I was 
teaching comparative law. 

I went to China In 1946 as adviser to the 
Chinese Ministry of Justice 1 iound some 
very learned men. But there w’as an uneasy 
feeling on the part ol some teachers and 
universities that, though we were getting 
democratic law, perhaps we were mlsslog 
something—maybe there was something to 
be learned from the great experiment in the 
Soviet Union. 

I talked to the Minister of Justice about 
It. He sent me over to the Russian Embassy. 
They had shelves and shelves of books—all 
the books that the Soviet Embassy in Nan¬ 
king considered necessary in regard to Soviet 
law. 

The thing that struck me at the outset 
was the enormous amount of window- 
dressing. When I looked more deeply. I 
found It was Just paper; it had nothing to 
do with what happened to men and women 
in the ordinary operations of law in Russia, 

You couldn’t tell by looking at a code any¬ 
thing abbut what action would result from 
a given set of facts. There is no separation 
of powers. There are various authorities, 
and orders from any one of them may be 
In conflict with orders from another. 

They have In the form of law utter con¬ 
fusion; that confusion Is mitigated and 


straightened out by the ultimate authority 
of the central committee of the Communist 
Party which is the ultimate source of law* 
if you call It law, in that government. 

In the field of copyright law, it Is required 
of an author that whatever he writes must 
he written in accordance with the purposes 
of the Soviet Government—^whether it be a 
novel, a poem, or a play—or it will not be 
published, and if by chance it is published, 
it will not bo republished. Therefore, there 
is no such thing as free writing of treatises 
or of novels or other works ol literature in 
the Soviet Union. 

There is a bill of rights in the constitution, 
for the consumption of those in other parts 
of the world who want to believe there is a 
great and beneficent government in Russia. 

There are certain things in the human 
constitution an autocracy always runs into. 
The Soviet Government has had no end of 
trouble with peasants who have obstinately 
tried to assume powers which they consider 
they were born with, in opposition to the 
plans of the government ior them. 

Tlie great bulk of Soviet law is a form of 
criminal law 

Czarlst Russia had a body of secret stat¬ 
utes which were not published but were 
there to be enforced if need be. The Soviet 
Government has these also. 

There is also the institution of govern¬ 
ment attorney. He may interfere in any law¬ 
suit at any time. He may reopen a case 
after final judgment No court may hear an 
appeal without bringing in the government 
attorney 

The administration of Justice in the 
courts from top to bottom is absolutely 
under the central control of the govern¬ 
ment attorney This institution is taken 
from Czarist Russia. We are told by the 
Communists that capitalism exploits farm¬ 
ers and labor for the benefit of the capital¬ 
ists. There is a military and office-holding 
class today which exploits farmvs and 
laborers In Russia beyond anythmg ever 
heard of before The farmer on the collec¬ 
tive farm is as tightly tied to the land as 
was the medieval cottager to the lord’s 
estate 

The farmer is in actuality working in a 
government factory to manufacture meat 
or grain. The laborer Is working In a gov- 
erume:it shop The great crime is absentee¬ 
ism We woxild call it a strike It is a seri¬ 
ous crime in Russia, and an absentee may 
be expelled from a collective farm, which 
means starvation. Largo numbers have 
found that out 

Collective bargaining In that system 
means acceptance of a contract the signifi¬ 
cant parts of which are fixed by the gov¬ 
ernment in advance: "Here it is—sign on the 
dotted line.” 

With all their talk about the tollers, about 
how labor Is exploited under capitalism, 
nothing ever seen in the history of law or 
economics compares In magnitude with the 
military discipline to which everybody is 
subjec^ under Soviet Justice. You can call 
it Justice if you like. 


Blame on the People 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANGIERL. GOODWIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVEb 
Tuesday, July 31,1951 
Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, public 
Indignation is certainly steadily rising as 
new Instances of corruption in high 
places continue to come to light. If the 


administration will not take steps to 
clean house, then the only remedy will 
have to be made effective by a sufficiently 
aroused electorate at the ballot box. 
Along this line of thinking, I submit the 
following recent editorial in the Malden 
(Mass.) Evening News: 

Blame on the People 

Associate Justice Douglas, ol the United 
States Supreme Court, told an Oklahoma 
audience that the American people are solely 
responsible for corruption in government 
and for the moral breakdown In public life. 

Charges are being hurled right and left 
that the people have lost their sense of 
moral values, and bad government has taken 
over as a result. Bad government, In turn, 
makes for poor citizenship, completing a 
cycle which is being denounced as vicious. 

It is one thing to decry a situation and 
quite another to supply the remedy. They 
are aware that crime is flourishing because 
of bad government. They have read many 
stories of corruption in high places. Public 
indignation is rising, but to date it has been 
futile. 

It is not possible to overthrow a govern¬ 
ment entrenched behind 20 years of tenure 
and an annual expense account of $70,000,- 
000,000 without an almost complete reversal 
of public opinion. But public wrath, now 
simmering, will finally boll over, perhaps in 
1952. 


Middle Eait Aid 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16, 1951 

Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing letter which was published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of July 30, 
1951, IS most apropos. I urge all Mem¬ 
bers to read it carefully: 

Middle East Aid—A Plea foe United States 

Assistance to Israel and Arab States 
To the New Yoik Herald Tribune: 

We, like so many Americans, are much 
concerned with the fate of the mutual- 
security program now being considered by 
Congress. It seems self-evlatnt that this is 
America’s best weapon for the strengthening 
of ireedom everywhere, and nowhere more 
so than in the strategic and problematic area 
of the Middle East. We wish, therefore, to 
plead here for enlightenment and generovis 
support of the aid to Israel, the Arab states 
and the Arab refugees, proposed by the ad¬ 
ministration’s mutual-security program. 

The new Israel is being built on a basis 
that Is sound from the social, economic, and 
ethical points of view. It is mature enough 
in Its political understanding to be free from 
the Irrational xenophobia that is one of the 
underlying causes of unrest throughout the 
Middle East. It is we are convinced a 
natural ally of the free nations to whose se¬ 
curity in the threatened Middle East it can 
contribute in no small measure by means 
of Its uniquely high standard of technologi¬ 
cal skill and its trained and hardened youth. 

American aid to Israel seems to us 
thoroughly consistent with the tenor of our 
entire foreign-assistance program In recent 
years. Israel is a young and promising de¬ 
mocracy . it needs and deserves our help and 
will richly recompense us. But our help Is 
needed with special urgency, because of the 
vast, humanitarian task Israel has taken 
upon itself in absorbing hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Jewish refugees from Europe and 
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the Middle EBet. Even » well-eetBbllehed 
economy could not easily 'withstand the im¬ 
pact Of this sudden expansion. Israel, for 
all its present difficulties, has in the past 
proved its ability to make swift econonrlo 
adjustments. We believe, therefore, that the 
sum finally assigned to it should be fuiiy 
commensurate with its great needs and great 
potentialities, along the lines proposed by 
the McCormack-Martin and Douglas-Taft 
bills to authorise a $150,000,000 grant in 
aid to Israel. 

It seems to us fitting and proper that the 
yardstick of great need be applied, as well, 
to the grants to be assigned to the Arab 
countries and the resettlement of the Pales¬ 
tine Arab refugees. The sensitive and 
troubled area of the Arab lands needs large- 
scale Irrigation and reconstruction programs 
which alone can raise the standard of living 
of their depressed masses and Insure stability 
and peaceful development. 

As the Clapp Coimnlsblon has pointed out. 
the solution of the Palestine Arab refugee 
problem can best be worked out in conjunc¬ 
tion with the execution of needed public- 
woiks piojccts in the Arab countries. We 
have been deeply moved by the plight of the 
refugees which most of Us have seen and 
studied at first hand and which seems to us 
particularly tragic because it need not have 
been, and was not desired nor caused by the 
new State ol Israel The passage oi time 
and the changes it has effected, has made 
repatriation of the refugees so difficult that 
it is almost Impuesible and far Irom desir¬ 
able. We believe with the United Nutiozrs 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine that 
"having the best Interests ol the refugees 
themselves In mind," we must concentrate 
on the resettlement of the refugees in the 
Arab countries. We cannot overemphasize 
how great a contribution to Middle East 
peace and stability will be made by success¬ 
ful settlement along these lines. 

Dr. Hemrt a. Atkinson. 

Rev. Dr, Daniei. A Pouwo. 

Dr. SAMUEL Guy Inman. 

Dr. Carl Hermann Voss 

New York, July 27,1951, 


Comment on General MacArthur’s Boiton 
Address 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OaBOON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 1,1951 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter from 
Elton Atwater entitled “Tactics and 
Reasoning Questioned,” to the editor of 
the New York Time.s, dated July 28. 1951, 
commenting on General MacArthur’s 
Boston address 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tactics and Reasoning Questioned 
T o the EtoiTOR or the New York Times: 

Your editorial of July 27 clearly pointed 
out some of the ineonslstencieB In General 
MacArthur's recent speech at Boston. It is 
disturbing to note that General MacArthur. 
who portrays himself as a symbol of truth 
and Integrity, resorted In this speech to the 
atrategem of half-truths In order to support 
his position and discredit his critics. 

He eald. for example, that one of the rea¬ 
sons for his dismissal was his readiness "to 


meet the enemy commander at any time to 
discuss acceptable terms of a oeaae-flre ar¬ 
rangement." "Yet,*' he added, "for this pro¬ 
posal I was relieved of my command by the 
same authorities who since have received so 
enthusiastically the identical proposal when 
made by the Soviet Government." 

This Is only half the truth. The full story 
Indicates that It was not primarily bis offer 
to discuss cease-fire arrangements with the 
enemy commander to which the Washing¬ 
ton authorities objected, but rather the tim¬ 
ing of his message and the inclusion In it 
of an implied threat that the United Na¬ 
tions might change its previous policy and 
carry the war to the territory of Red China 
Itself. 

General MacArthur also distorts the facts 
when he says that the same Washington au¬ 
thorities who dismissed him have now re¬ 
ceived enthusiastically the cease-fire pro¬ 
posal of the Soviet Government. The record 
shows that the United Nations has made re¬ 
peated efforts since June 1960 to secure a 
cease-fire in Korea. Particularly after the 
Chinese Communists entered the war were 
strenuous attempts made in this direction. 

The proposal for cease-fire talks made by 
the Soviet Government on June 23 and sub¬ 
sequently concurred In by Communist China 
and North Korea omitted all reference to 
position by the Communists which revived 
some enthusiasm in Washington and paved 
the way for the current negotiations at Kae¬ 
song. instead, therefore, of American policy 
following the Soviet line, as General Mac¬ 
Arthur implied. It would seem that Soviet 
policy had come around at least part way 
to the American line 

Whatever merits there may be to General 
MacArthur’s arguments, one cannot help but 
question them seriously because of the tac¬ 
tics and methods of reasoning which he em¬ 
ploys. 

Elton Atwater, 

Associate Professor of Political Sci^ 

* encG, the Pennsylvania State Col~ 
lege. 

State College, Pa., July 28,1951, 


Shopping for Defense 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

or CALirOBMIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted, 
I herewith introduce for the attention of 
yourself and my other distinguished col¬ 
leagues an editorial which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor of July 
30, 1951. It follows: 

Shopping for Defense 

Senator Lodge of Massachusetts has pre¬ 
sented to the Senate an Interesting series of 
questions and answers between himself and 
Lt Qen, Alfred M. Gruenther. chief of staff 
to General Eisenhower In the Supreme Head¬ 
quarters, Allied Powers In Europe The ques¬ 
tions relate to the effect of possible reduc¬ 
tions In the mUltary aid to other North 
Atlantic Pact countries, now pending before 
the Senate. 

One proposal has been to cut in half the 
$8,500,000,000 requested by the administra¬ 
tion for mUltary and economic assistance 
abroad or to spread it over 2 years Instead 
of one. Senator Lodge asked what changes 
this would cause In the rate of European 
rearmament. 


General Gruenther said the result would 
be necesearlly to reduce by one-fourth the 
number of army divisions and atr squadrons 
which arc expected to be readied by Euro¬ 
pean nations as their part of the mutual aid 
program by late 1952. 

The Senator calculated from announced 
goals that this would mean a lose In poten¬ 
tial armed manpower of 14 divisions and 
from 15 to 20 air squadrons. 

This poses very squarely the decision that 
is before Congress. Do the proponents of 
the approximate $4,000,000,000 cut believe 
(a) that with that sum they can create and 
^ulp more than an equivalent of American 
Army divisions and atr groups, (b) that by 
retaining that sum In the American economy 
they can Increase Its military production po¬ 
tential In more than equivalent ratio, or (c) 
that It Is simply not necessary to go that far 
in defense preparation against Communist 
impeTlallsm? 

The last hypothesis scarcely requires argu¬ 
ment. 

If conserving economic potential Is the 
consideration, two points should be remem¬ 
bered, (1) It takes a long time, perhaps 
more time than a single-handed America 
would have, to convert from civilian to de¬ 
fense production. (2) To surrender West¬ 
ern Europe would be to give to the Soviets 
steel production and other industrial capac¬ 
ity very much greater than their own. 

If the choice Is between military coopera¬ 
tion and “going It alone," Americans may 
remember how their own vast Federal aid 
highway system has been built—on a match¬ 
ing basis. States pooling their resources with 
those of the National Government. Surely 
it would seem that $4,000,000,000 will buy 
more defense if matched, as is intended, with 
European materiel and manpower than it 
will buy otherwise. 

Moreover. European sentiment at this time 
has been built up, partly by American ap¬ 
peals, to a willingness to Join in a major 
rearmament effort for defense of the free 
world. If the United States now backs away 
from the response to its own urgings, the 
effect will be what General Gruenther calls 
“a severe crisis In confidence" and an under¬ 
cutting of the effort to evoke full-scale efforts 
from Western Europe in Its own defense. 


World Govemment Oppoted by Legis¬ 
lature of the State of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF RJBMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WIBCOSSIK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
1 am including a copy of a concurrent 
resolution by the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan in which it is on record 
as oppo.sing with considerable vehe¬ 
mence the idea of a world government. 
The resolution is as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 31 

Concurrent resolution In opposition to 
world government 

Whereas world government, so-called, Is 
a movement on the part of certain persons 
and groups In this country who seek, under 
the guise of peace, to subjugate this coun¬ 
try to the rule of a world government which 
would be operated by representatives of na¬ 
tions whose theories and practice of gov- 
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eminent are opposed to the fundamental 
freedoms which have been the foundation 
upon which this ootmtry has grown great; 
and 

Whereas world government would mean 
that our freedoms would be out-voted 5 to 
1 by the dictators of the slave states; and 
Whereas under world government the 
American people would surrender their own 
sovereignty Irrevocably and would no longer 
be permitted to write their own laws; and 
Whereas through the past 150 years this 
country has grown into a great nation be¬ 
cause of the idea of Individual freedom and 
Initiative and because of that success has 
proven to be the rock upon which the two 
World Wars have been won against the two 
dictators and would-be world conquerors; 
and 

Whereas this country has demonstrated 
that it cannot be enslaved by force, the will¬ 
ing adherents of a world government Idea 
(in pursuit of a will-o'-the-wisp of peace at 
any coat) have become tools in the hands of 
those who wish to conquer this great Nation 
by other means; and 

Whereas this country has demonstrated in 
four great wars that individual liberty and 
freedom are worth any sacrifice; and 
Whereas all the great patriotic organiza¬ 
tions of this country are opposed to the 
movement: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Legisla¬ 
ture of the State of Michigan is in opposition 
to the movement for world government as 
being Intended to reduce all the peoples of 
the world to the slavery of the state-domi¬ 
nated nations behind the iron curtain and 
the destruction of all the ideas of freedom of 
the individual upon which this country has 
become a great nation; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to each member of the Michigan del¬ 
egation in Congress and to the legislature 
of each State, 


Faltering Leadership 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 1,1951 
Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I in¬ 
clude an interesting and penetrating edi¬ 
torial from the Stockton Record, pub¬ 
lished in Stockton, Calif. This paper 
has a long record of constructive leader¬ 
ship in its field. Also, it is a paper that 
is not a partisan publication. Its owner, 
Irving Martin, has been a leader in pro¬ 
gressive political matters for half a cen¬ 
tury. The editorial, unwittingly per¬ 
haps. states some of the very questions 
Congressmen are asking themselves. 
That is. why have controls not been in¬ 
voked before? Shortly after the Korean 
attack the matter came before Congress. 
Congressman Kunkel, of Pennsylvania, 
sought in ld50, when the economic con¬ 
trol bill was before the House, to have 
enacted something similar to the pro¬ 
posal of Mr. Baruch. The administra¬ 
tion beat that amendment down. How¬ 
ever, a controls law was passed and, as 
everyone knows who reads the papers, 
nothing very effective was done for 
months and months. Up to this moment 
the organization provided for still seems 
to be uncertain as to what It really 


wishes to do. I have talked to several 
gentlemen in whom I have the utmost 
confidence, who are personal friends and 
who have been called here as advisers to 
the Price Administrator. They have told 
me that up to date they find very little 
utilization of their talents. They also 
find that their suggestions, based on a 
lifetime of effort and experience in the 
business world, are not given much at¬ 
tention. This editorial analyzed the sit¬ 
uation about as well as any I have seen. 
I think it indicates that the administra¬ 
tion, up to a few months ago, was only 
half-heartedly supporting the controls 
program. 

Furthermore, it is the belief of many 
conscientious Members of Congress on 
both sides of the aisle that the admin¬ 
istration has not tackled the real causes 
of Infiation. High prices are merely 
evidence of infiation. Price ceilings 
only temporarily stop the inflation at 
the prices on the items where there is a 
ceiling. Other steps which could be 
taken to strike directly at the present 
serious inflationary trend would be far 
more effective. The rift between the 
President and some members of the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Board prevented that 
agency from taking appropriate steps to 
control inflation. When one realizes 
that over the past few years the life in¬ 
surance policies outstanding have been 
estimated, by economic and research ex¬ 
perts, as having been depreciated in 
their purchasing power up to about 
$100,000,000,000—the estimates vary be¬ 
tween $80,000,000,000 and $140,000.- 
000,000—one can readily understand 
why we should take effective steps to 
halt infiation. 

Following is the editorial: 

Faltering Leadership 

In his midyear economic report to Con¬ 
gress Monday. President Truman called for 
a blood-sweat-and-tears program to bolster 
American defenses against Communist ag¬ 
gression. The setting had more of the dra¬ 
matic urgency of Winston Churchill’s 1940 
appeal, but the hard facts that prompted Mr. 
Truman’s words menace the United States 
no less than hard facts menaced Britain in 
1940. The danger is that the facts will not 
get the attention they deserve. 

In his economic message, the President 
displayed his two best traits—courage and 
tenacity. But his very demands for sup¬ 
port also showed how deeply he lacks vision 
and leadership. The Presidential message 
warned repeatedly of our present inadequa¬ 
cies. Output of planes and tanks Is lagging, 
Mr. 'Truman said. The Armed Forces must 
go up through the present 8,600.000-man 
celling Stiff taxes and controls must be 
imposed to offset a widening inflationary 
gap. Further civilian belt-t^htenlng is in 
prospect, he added. 

Yet a balky Congress is threatening to 
block these new Presidential demands. 
Many similar ones already have been 
pigeonholed. Senators and Representatives 
Just do not trust Truman leadership. The 
reason; 

Speaking plainly, South Korea was not in¬ 
vaded Sunday It was Invaded 13 months 
ago. Quick mobilization, stepped-up pro¬ 
duction, and rigid economic controls were 
urged by many last July. Why Is Mr. Tru¬ 
man asking for them this week? 

Much of the responsibility belongs with 
the President and his advisers. Convinced 
that the Korean police action was a local 
affair and that greater defense efforts would 
upset political applecarts, they sent word: 
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"Walt until after the November elections.** 
Congress was told things were not serious 
yet. Not until the Chinese attacked did the 
true aignlflcance of Korea appear to the 
soft-peddlers. 

By then the opportunity for leadership 
had been lost. The public was confused. 
The President’s own party, riven with ven¬ 
dettas, refused to respond. Senator Taft 
and his supporters got their foot in the door. 
Now, despite all Mr. Truman’s zeal, he has a 
tough selling Job to do, and the cost of delay 
will come high. 


Land of Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1,1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include an article 
which appeared in the business and 
finance section of the July 23 issue of 
Time magazine subheaded *‘The gen¬ 
eral." 

In the article we find the sterling ex¬ 
ample of these United States as a land 
of opportunity. It is, in effect, a bio¬ 
graphical sketch of Oen. David Sarnoff, 
president of the Radio Corp. of America. 
The story of his life contains all the 
classic ingredients of a success story. 
Where there are brains, imagination, de¬ 
termination, the United States will give 
room for their development. 

The amazing scope of mind of General 
Sarnoff together with his vitality have 
enriched our country and added mate¬ 
rially to its progress. If General Sarnoff 
has received his rewards, the benefits 
flowing to the United States therefrom 
arc Immeasurable. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

The General 

The public scored David Sarnoff’s Radio 
Corp. of America witli a lost round last year 
in the great color TV fight with Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Sarnoff did not stay 
down. Last week he showed the television 
industry a new tube that receives clear, true 
color, and he showed the public that RCA’s 
color system can do what CBS's cannot; 
color programs broadcast by RCA can be 
received in black and white on present sets 
without any change. It looked as if radio’s 
miracle man had not run out of miracles. 

For months, Wall Street speculators have 
been betting on Sarnoff. So far this year, 
RCA stock has risen from 16% to 21%, CBS 
fallen from 33 to 25%. This trend is the 
more remarkable because 6 months ago RCA 
was apparently caught flat-footed when 
the Federal Communications Commission de¬ 
cided to license the CBS “whirling disc" 
system for commercial broadcasting. RCA 
promised a much better system, one that ex¬ 
isting TV sets would receive in black and 
white (unlike the CBS method) without any 
change In the sets. But the color RCA 
showed FCC last fall was mushy and CBS's 
was clear. FCC decided not to wait. 

Even then, old radiomen kept their eyes 
on Sarnoff. He is the man who put radio 
in the home—and never forgets it for a 
waking moment. He is boss of RCA with 
its 62,000 employees (including those of the 
238-statlon NBC radio and television net¬ 
work). of 18 manufacturing plants which 
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turn out mllll<»ui of radios. TV sets and 
hundreds of different electronic gadgets, of 
a research staff which year in and year out 
develops new wonders. Would Bamoff, who 
boasts that he was born about the same time 
that the electron was discovered (as if they 
were somehow twins), allow himself to be 
bested in the next great advance of the in¬ 
dustry that he had led for two decades? 
Those who knew Sarnoff’s vast ability—and 
his vast pride—thought not. They listened 
when, coldly eying the FCC decision, he said: 
“We may have lost the battle, but we’ll win 
the war.” 

SBCtLVr WEAPON 

To get the weapon he needed, Sarnoff 
prodded RCA. not a nimble organization, 
into an amazing burst of speed to improve 
its color system. Last week, in his Radio 
City Exhibition Hall, Sarnoff put on a 
demonstration for some 200 radio and tele¬ 
vision reporters, who saw a 20-minute pro¬ 
gram starring Nanette Fabray and Singer 
Yma Sumac on RCA’s new color tubes. (In 
RCA’s system, tbe color-television camera 
breaks a picture down into three colors (red, 
green, and blue). These color impulses are 
broadcast, picked up by a television receiver 
circuit, which sets off three electronic “guns’* 
(one for each color) inside the picture tube. 
’They project the picture on the face of the 
tube so fast (1.800 times a minute) that the 
three-color plotiu'es blend Into a single all¬ 
color one.) 'There was no blurring or run¬ 
ning of colors, even in tbe fastest movement, 
e. g., a pair of performing lovebirds flapping 
their wings. As a show topper, an RCA 
mobile unit focused on a swimming pool 
near New York where a troupe of swimmers 
and divers performed. The outdoor telecast, 
which RCA explained could Just as well be a 
football game or boxing match, came 
through almost as clearly as tbe studio show. 

Within 2 months. RCA will start putting 
on similar public color demonstrations on 
100 receivers which will be moved from city 
to city all over the tlnited States. By broad¬ 
casting Its color show last week on its regu¬ 
lar channel. RCA also showed TV set owners 
that its system Is compatible, 1. e, It could 
receive the broadcasts in black and white. 
(RCA can also convert existing sets to color.) 
The new tube’s performance was so Impres¬ 
sive that such TV competitors as Allen B. 
DuMont, who has opposed any form of color 
up till now, changed their minds. Said Du¬ 
Mont: “The RCA picture was good enough 
to start commercial programs Immediately.” 

Sarnoff Is far more cautious. He says: 
“Commercial color television on a big basis 
Is still 2 to 5 years away. Material shortage, 
NPA out-backs on ’TV production, and de¬ 
fense orders will delay it. On top of that, It 
will take a long time to get the bugs out of 
mass production of the color tube.” 

Many a TV man thinks that Sarnoff’s 5 
years is too long. One big reason is that 
when FCC made Its decision last fall, TV set 
makers were almost solidly against the CBS 
system, because they were up to thetr ears 
in orders and wanted to make no changes 
that might upset sales. Now, TV manufac¬ 
turers are up to their ears in unsold sets, are 
more likely to grab at RCA’s system, which 
they think will get customers buying again. 
RCA has already given manufacturers the 
blueprints of its color system, to make sets 
(on a royalty basis)—If FCC gives the go- 
ahead. 

Whatever technical or bureaucratic dif¬ 
ficulties may lie ahead of RCA’s color system. 
It was clear from last week’s demonstration 
that Sarnoff was fighting his way out of a 
tough spot. 

For more than 50 of bis 60 years, Sarnoff 
has been doing Just that. Driving through 
obstacles Is his habit, bis Joy. bis bitter 
necessity. He says: “’There are three drives 
that rule most men; money, sex, and power.** 
Nobody doubts that Sarnoff’s ruling drive 


Is power. Says a deputy: '"Ihere Is no Ques¬ 
tion about It, he is the god over here.*' 

TBX KEBlCItAOX 

American business biography abounds in 
up-from-the-bottom stories; few are quite 
BO dramatic and revealing as Sarnoff’s. Owen 
D. Young said that Sarnoff had lived “the 
most amazing romance of its kind on record.** 
Horatio Alger himself could hardly have done 
It in one book; be would have needed Adrift 
in New York, Nelson the Newsboy, The Tele¬ 
graph Boy and Joe’s Luck or Always Wide 
Awake. 

Sarnoff was born in 1891, eldest son of a 
poverty-stricken family in the tiny (pop. 200) 
Jewish community of Uzlian. in Russia’s 
province of Minsk. His father, who came of 
a trading family, wanted him to become a 
trader. His mother, who came of a long 
line of rabbis. Insisted that he become a 
scholar. Sarnoff remembers that in the 
world of his childhood, prestige was based 
not on money but on “the possession of 
knowledge.” 

When David was four, the dispute over 
his future ended; his father departed alone 
for America. His mother, a strong-willed 
woman, promptly packed David off to her 
uncle, a rabbi who lived in a hermitage In 
Korma, about 150 miles east of Minsk. For 
about 5 years David stayed there, the only 
boy in the hermitage, up at 6 to begin his 
studies of the Talmud that lasted until 9 
at night. He was lonely and he remembers 
those strange years with bittemess. The 
greybeards In tbe hermitage did not teach 
him to count. But those years trained his 
memory (2,000 words of the Talmud a day) 
and his reasoning powers. He was set simple 
ethical problems to work out. Sample: “If 
you saw an article lying in the street, what 
rights would you have to it?” 

This tutelage ended when David was 9V^. 
His father In America sent for his family. 
David, his mother and a brother took a 
fhlp at Llbau, Latvia. “I had never even 
seen a picture of a ship,” says David. His 
mother, afraid of forbidden food on the ship, 
had cooked, according to strict orthodox 
rules, a great hamper of bread, cakes, and 
pickled meats. She explained that these 
were to be their only food on the voyage. 
David saw the food hamper being lowered 
Into the hold. Afraid that It would he lost 
and he would starve, h« dived after it into 
the hold, dropped 50 feet, scrambled about 
until he found the hamper and was rescued 
by a seaman. A sailor who spoke Russian 
told him: “You'll do all right in America.” 

He had to. When the Sarnoffs arrived in 
New York, they found the father broken in 
health. Ten-year-old David, who could not 
speak English, became the chief breadwin¬ 
ner for the family, which soon included two 
more babies. At 4 in the morning be left 
the family room on the lower East Bide to 
deliver the Jewish Morning Journal, ran er¬ 
rands for a butcher before going to school. 
He saved enough money to buy a news¬ 
stand. sold papers after school until late at 
night. David, who had a fine soprano voice, 
also earned $1.50 a week singing In the syna¬ 
gogue. At 16. on the day before he was to 
get $100 for singing during the Jewish holy 
days, his voice began to change. It was a 
disaster. He had to quit grammar school to 
look for a full-time Job. 

XNCmXNTALLT MX 

He found one (at $5 a week) as an office 
boy. saved $1.60 to buy a telegraph key, and 
taught himself the Morse code. Boon he 
talked himself into an office Job with Ameri¬ 
can Marconi, the United States subsidiary 
of Marconi’s British-owned company. The 
magic of wireless captured the hoy’s imagi¬ 
nation; 80 did the personality of Marconi. 
*T carried his hag, deUvered candy and flow¬ 
ers to bis girl friends. I admired tbe sim¬ 
plicity of his approach to problems.” 


Up to this point, David had merely re¬ 
acted with extraordinary energy to the re¬ 
sponsibilities thrust upon him. Luck put 
him into the communications business, but 
had nothing to do with his next step. What 
he did next may have stemmed from the 
training in the lonely years in the hermi¬ 
tage at Korma: be sat down and thought out 
the path to his future. He noted that the 
company’s wireless operators knew nothing 
about the office and that the office staff 
knew nothing about wireless. He decided 
that, as the business grew, it would need a 
man who knew both. 

Sarnoff got his first operator’s Job on Nan¬ 
tucket Island, a Job so lonely that few oper¬ 
ators wanted it ($70 a month, $40 borne to 
mother). David used his spare time to study 
books on wireless as tirelessly as he had the 
Talmud. Soon his expert “fist” could send 
46 words per minute steadily for 8 hours—a 
pace not many could equal. After 2 years 
there, he got himself transferred to Long 
Island, at a $10 cut In pay, so that he could 
go to night school, where he finished a 3- 
year electrical-engineering course in 12 
months. When his big chance came, he was 
ready for it. He was an operator in the Mar¬ 
coni wireless station, atop John Wanamaker’s 
Manhattan store, on the night of April 14, 
1912, when he picked up a message from 
steamship Titanic: “Ran into iceberg. Sink¬ 
ing fast.” For 3 days and nights, the Nation 
waited breathlessly while Sarnoff, going with¬ 
out sleep, provided its only news of the 
disaster and survivors. President Taff or¬ 
dered all other stations off the air to enable 
Operator Sarnoff to catch the messages. 

Sarnoff notes that the Titanic disaster 
"brought radio (and Incidentally me) to 
the front.” As a result of the disaster, 
Congress passed a law requiring every ship 
with more than 60 passengers to carry wire¬ 
less. American Marconi set up a school to 
fill the sudden demand for operators; Sar- 
nolT became an Instructor at the school, 
rapidly moved up the ladder to commercial 
manager. 

THE MUSIC BOX 

In 1915 he wrote a historic memo to his 
boss. Experiments had already proved that 
wlrelees could broadcast speech as well as 
signals, but since anybody could ‘’listen 
in" on such messages, the wireless compa¬ 
nies thought the lack of privacy robbed 
radio-telephony of any commercial value. 
(Reginald Fessenden had made such a broad¬ 
cast in 1908, when wireless operators at sea 
were startled to pick up the unearthly 
sounds.) Sarnoff realized Its possibilltlrs. 
In his memo, he proposed to build a “Radio 
music box to bring music into the house by 
wireless. Receiving lectures at home can be 
made perfectly audible; also events of na¬ 
tional importance can be simultaneously an¬ 
nounced and received.” In the turmoil of 
World War I, Barnoff’s memo was ignored. 

At war’s end. the United States determined 
to end the British wireless monopoly. At 
Government urging. General Electric's Vice 
President Owen D. Young got G. E., Wes- 
tlnghouse, United Fruit and A. T. & T. to pool 
all their wireless patents and Jointly organize 
RCA. It took over American Marconi—and 
Sarnoff. As ROA’s chairman. Young was so 
impressed with Sarnoff’s vision and knowl- 
ed^ of wireless theory and practice that he 
made him general manager. 

Sarnoff dug out his old 1915 memo and 
tried it on Young, who like the “music 
box” idea. But RCA's directors were will¬ 
ing to risk only $2,000. Sarnoff gave a dem¬ 
onstration that woke them up. He borrowed 
a Navy transmitter and helped give a blow- 
by-blow broadcast of the 1921 Dempsey- 
Carpentler world championship fight. It 
created a sensation: about 200.000 amateur 
wireless operators and others with home¬ 
made sets heard It. and spread the news th« 
wonder so widely that the public clamored 
for sets. RCA quickly developed the "mvslo 
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box,'* and both OE and Westlnghouse began 
making it. with RCA acting as wholesaler. 

Everyone thought that Sarnoff was fool¬ 
ishly optimistic when he predicted that $75,- 
000,000 in boxes would be sold within 3 
years. Actual sales: $83,000,000. David 8ar- 
noff, a prophet with honor, was soon radio’s 
wonder boy, teeming with ideas. Why not, 
he proposed, put radios and phonographs 
in a single cabinet, save space, cut costs by 
using the same loudspeakers. Sales of such 
combinations soared. Why not start a radio 
network to Improve programs, broaden the 
market for sets? At Sarnoff’s urging, RCA 
found NBC and the Red Network. Two 
months later, the Blue Network was added. 
chakqing the tune 

The radio field was being invaded by so 
many newcomers that Sarnoff got worried; 
he thought RCA should expand into other 
fields. But RCA’s profits were needed to keep 
pace with the mushrooming radio business: 
there was little left for the kfhd of expan¬ 
sion he had In mind. So Sarnoff began his 
famous series of expansions without cash; 
he traded RCA products and stock for the 
companies he wanted. RCA had developed 
the photophone, a device for talking movies, 
and traded rights to it to Badio-Albee- 
Orpheum and FPO Productions, Inc. for 65 
percent of their stock. The name was 
changed to the Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
(RKO). To get into the manufacturing 
business on its own, Instead of remaining 
only a wholesaler of sets, RCA swung an 
even bigger deal; RCA took over Victor Talk¬ 
ing Machine for $150,000,000 worth of RCA 
preferred and common stock, a price that 
Wall Street thought far too high. RCA 
profits continued to soar. In 1929, the com¬ 
pany that had hesitated to spend $2,000 on 
Sarnoff's music box grossed $176,600,000 as 
a result of it, netted $16,800,000, and was one 
of the sensations of the big bull market. 

Radio stock went soaring from $2 60 to 
$549 a share, was spilt and resplit Insiders 
made killings in radio pools, but Sarnoff 
had a reputation for keeping aloof from 
such shenanigans. At their height, he sailed 
to Europe to help Owen Young set up the 
Young plan for German reparations. 

When Sarnoff came back In 1030, he was 
elected president of RCA and faced the de¬ 
pression. It was forcing many a radiomaker 
to the wall, but Sarnoff kept on driving 
ahead, in 1932, the Department of Justice 
forced GE and Westlnghouse to give up their 
61.3 percent control of RCA (by distribut¬ 
ing their RCA holdings to their own stock¬ 
holders). In this way RCA achieved inde¬ 
pendence, but as part of the deal Sarnoff 
also had to pay off $17,900,000 that RCA 
owed its parents. He did it partly when he 
turned over to them RCA’s new skyscraper 
headquarters in Manhattan (which GE still 
uses for its executive office), partly when 
OE and Westlnghouse wiped out $8,900,000 
of the debt. RCA had outgrown the build¬ 
ing, anyway. For new quarters, RCA took 
over the biggest building in Rockefeller 
Center and handed out 100,000 shares of pre¬ 
ferred stock as part of the deal. 

By then, the depression had hit hard 
enough so that Sarnoff decided to lighten 
ship He started selling off control of RKO 
and later, on orders of FCC, sold the Blue 
network (it became the American Broad¬ 
casting Co.). In RCA’s stock-swapping 
years, it paid no dividends. The first one 
was not paid until 1937, nearly 20 years after 
the company started. Sarnoff has thought 
It more important to plow earnings Into re¬ 
search to keep up with the electronic world. 
And profits from research have often been 
a long time acomlng. 

BRAVE NEW WOXLD 

Television is the best example. In 1923, 
Dr. Vladimer Zworykin, Westlnghouse’a Rus¬ 
sian-born wizard, invented the eye of the 


modern TV camera—the iconoscope, and 
developed the kinescope. Sarnoff then called 
television a dream whose shadowy outlines 
are beginning to appear on the far horizon, 
and set to work to make it come true. In 
1928, RCA opened an experimental TV sta¬ 
tion in New York and during the next 20 
years poured $60,000,000 into television. At 
the opening of New York’s World Pair on 
April 30, 1939, Sarnoff made the first United 
States commercial telecast with the words: 
"Now at last we add sight to sound." 

But even so it was not until after World 
War n that the mass production of TV sets 
began. 

Out of RCA’s big research headquarters 
at Princeton, N J.. Dr. Zworykin (who 
Joined RCA in 1929) and his colleagues, imder 
Vice President C. B. Jolliffe, brought many 
other startling developments: the electron 
microscope, the infra-red snlperscope which 
enabled World War n GI’s to knock off 
skulking Japanese troops at night, shoran, 
for accurate blind-bombing In World War 
II, RCA turned out an estimated $500,000,000 
worth of devices for the Armed Forces. Now 
it has big defense orders, many for products 
no one else can make, 

Sarnoff is no scientist yet of all RCA’s 
activities, research is nearest his heart and 
he is one of the few top men of the Industry 
who can talk to scientists within an inter¬ 
preter, And research represents tomorrow, 
expansion, new success which David Sarnoff, 
after the painful insecurity of his early life, 
still seeks. 

COLLECTORS ITEMS 

Modo.sty, false or otherwise, does not dis¬ 
guise Sarnoff’s power and success. His chill 
blue eyes shine with impatient energy, his 
boyish, scrubbed-pink face radiates cocki¬ 
ness. All 6 feet 6 inches of his bull-necked, 
bull-chested figure bristles with authority 
and assurance. He dresses with conservative, 
expensive elegance, even carries a gold 
frame to hold matchbooks. 

At RCA he mokes all the top decisions, 
is brusque with slower-wltted underlings. 
He Insists that every memo to him must 
be no more than a page, but allows himself 
more latitude, has written memos as long 
as 30 pages. A collection of his better memos, 
bound in gold-tooled leather, is a prized 
Sarnoff possession. 

To record his accomplishments more fully, 
Sarnoff keeps a man working on the history 
of RCA and his life and times (unpublished, 
it is now in its twelfth volume). He is 
proudest of the fact that President Roose¬ 
velt made him a brigadier general for hla 
work In organizing communications for 
8 HABF, and he wears a gold ring with 
SHAEF’s flaming sword insignia. He likes 
to be called General, and everybody at RCA 
does so. Even his wife and sons Robert, an 
NBC vice president, Edward, an electric ap¬ 
pliance distributor, and Thomas, an ABC em¬ 
ployee, so refer to him. 

Again and again, be makes two points 
about his own personality: (1) He loves 
music. (2) he does not love money. 

In the teeth of the realities of commer¬ 
cial radio and TV, he tries sincerely to hang 
on to his dream of the music box. Sarnoff 
gets much of the credit for the fact that 
radio has helped to change America from 
musical illiteracy to a nation where millions 
kn ow and love good music. Sarnoff’s origi¬ 
nal idea was that makers of radio sets would 
sponsor cultural programs. To this day be 
has little knowledge of radio advertising 
and he despises cheap radio entertainment. 

SHARPS AND PLATS 

Sarnoff’s closest friends are from the mu¬ 
sical world. Occasionally, such friends as 
NBC Music Director Sam Ohotzinoff, Jascha 
Heifetz, Vladimir Horowitz, etc., stage elabo¬ 
rate costume parties at Bamoff’s home. At 
a surprise party for Toscanini, the maestro 
was shown to the siEth floor when he arrived, 


asked if he had a reservation, was finally 
led into what seemed to be a night club. A 
blare of Jazz assailed the conductor's ears. 
Sarnoff acted as ringmaster in a circus act 
while Elza Heifetz Behrman, sister of Jascha 
Heifetz and wife of Playwright 8. N. Behr¬ 
man, rode a make-believe horse. Toscanini 
sat with his head in his hands all evening, 
would not look at the show, and was not 
amused. 

Last year, for Sarnoff’s birthday, the group 
staged a satire. Cbotzluoff, impersonating 
Sarnoff, sat at a breakfast table, surrounded 
by telephones, talked into all of them at 
once, pounded the table, chewed up cigars. 
Sarnoff was amused. 

Sarnoff likes to tell people that he Is not 
a man of big wealth. Oonsldertng that he 
has been for 20 years at or near the top 
of an expanding Industry, this is a sensa¬ 
tional statement—and people who ought to 
know believe it. He has 6,000 shares of 
RCA stock and a $200,000-a-year salary. 

His home life is as elegantly comfortable 
as that of any nonmillionaire in the world. 
The Sarnoff home in Manhattan has 6 floors, 
30 rooms, 2 patios, a barber shop, and a pro¬ 
jection room. In almost every room, includ¬ 
ing the servants’, are radio and TV sets, with 
tuning gadgets concealed among the fur¬ 
nishings. 

This manage is presided over by his 
French-born wife, Llzette, whom be met 
and married 34 years ago In the Bronx. Sar¬ 
noff explains the courtship: "I could speak 
no French. She could speak no English. So 
what else could we do?” 

MAJOR WEAKNESS 

Sarnoff’s lack of Interest In some of the 
commercial aspects of radio may account for 
the fact that RCA’s brilliant record in re¬ 
search and financing has not been equaled 
by its sales record—until recently. The man 
who has done much to eliminate this weak¬ 
ness is Frank M. Folsom, one-time vice pres¬ 
ident of Chicago’s Ooldblatt Bros, and Mont¬ 
gomery Ward, and chief of the procurement 
branch of the Navy during World War II, 
who Joined RCA Victor in 1944. 

As RCA chairman. Sarnoff lets President 
Folsom handle most executive details. Fol¬ 
som is thus the empire’s only heir-apparent, 
but at 67, he is close to Sarnoff’s own age. 
There are a few able younger men coming 
up, but RCA’s major weakness is lack of a 
solid second echelon of younger executives. 
Its size often makes it hard for RCA to turn 
fast enough to cope with the crack team of 
Paley and Frank Stanton at smaller CBS. 

BLOW BUT SURE 

CBS got the Jump on RCA, not only In 
color, but in putting on the market 3 years 
ago the Blow-playing record that revolu¬ 
tionized the phonograph business. Not long 
after that. CBS raided NBC’s radio shows, 
snatched away such top stars as Jack Benny, 
Amos and Andy. At the time NBC lost the 
stars: it looked as if it would be hard hit. 
But Sarnoff has a way of coming out ahead 
despite defeats. After the rumpus over the 
long-playing records died down, business for 
all record companies, including ROA, picked 
up. Thanks to the aatovmdlng spread of 
television, the network has hardly missed its 
radio stars. 

To Sarnoff, these were all skirmishes, 
nothing to scare him from his plans to ex¬ 
pand RCA into new territory. He Is already 
Itching to put RCA into the electric-appli¬ 
ance business. NBC into the movie business 
(to make films for television), and is plan¬ 
ning a "pay-as-you-hear" TV system which 
would not depend on telephones as does 
Zenith Radio Corp.’s system (Time, June 4). 
Above all, he is confident that the vast sums 
he has poured into research will continue to 
pay off with more spectacular advances than 
even his color-television tube, 

"Electrons.’’ he points out, "can supply 
the brains for the control of machinery. 
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respond to ligbt, color. % *vi8p of smoke— 
the faintest touch or the feeblest sound. To¬ 
day. these electrons can follow a chart, a 
blueprint or a pattern more accurately than 
the human eye. Some day, they may even 
respond to smell and taste. Who would dare 
predict the future? He Is a rash man who 
would limit an art as limitless as space it¬ 
self.*' 


The Gaint We Have Made 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CLEMENT J.ZABLOCKI 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPRBSKNTA'nVlS 

Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
peatedly we hear accusations and 
charges of a lack of foreign policy and 
a past complete failure of the present 
administration in the fields of interna¬ 
tional relations and security. It is heart¬ 
ening, therefore, to read the following 
straightforward and unbiased report 
such as The Gains We Have Made, an 
editorial which appeared in the Mil¬ 
waukee Journal of Sunday. July 29. 
which I recommend to the membership: 

The Gains We Have Made 

Tremendous global developments of the 
last several weeks have spurred the hope 
that the free world, working In unity, may 
yet reall 2 se the age-old hope of a peaceful 
earth. 

The basic free-world policy at this moment 
In history is "containment" of Russian im¬ 
perialist aggression. The line of defense is 
long. It extends Uom Korea through Japan, 
th'^ Philippines, Indochina, Malaya, and 
India, to the Middle East, through the 
Mediterranean and Western Europe to north¬ 
ern Scandinavia. It Is a military, moral, and 
economic line. 

The success of the free-world policy has 
been Impressive—In Greece, at Trieste. In 
in Berlin, In Indochina and, now, in the 
biggest struggle In Korea. There are still 
weak spots In the defense line—in the Far 
and Middle East In particular. But the 
brakes have been applied to the Communist 
drive. And free-world unity Is making ter- 
ri.~c strides. 

Europe was the free world's most vulner¬ 
able spot, the most attractive prise for ag¬ 
gressors. It is in Skirope that the greatest 
gains are being made. The Marshall plan 
helped put the European economy on Its 
feet. The Atlantic Pact and military aid 
program are building military forces capable 
of insuring security. The council of 
Europe is spurring action in many fields of 
mutual endeavor. 

The Schuman plan for integrating Euro¬ 
pean coal and steel production and similar 
plsms for agriculture, transport, and civil 
aviation have brought new conceptions of 
European unification and laid the ground 
work for political unity. Age-old currency 
barriers are being cut by the European 
payments union. Customs unions are level¬ 
ing tariff walls and opening doors to trade. 
British Commonwealth and affiliated ster- 
llng'bloc nations have, through loans and 
trade agreements, stimulated commerce and 
rehabilitation. 

In the Par East progress is slower as new 
nations, freed from colonial ties, feel their 
way slowly. But progress Is there. With 
U. N. and American and British aid gains are 
being made in food production, industry, 
health, and military security. Korea has 
given new courage to far-eastern nations 
which desire to remain free. 


The results of this great global program 
have pyramided progress and now the time¬ 
table Is being stepped up. Beoent weeks 
have brought many new developmente—any 
one of which would have sufficed tor a decade 
in the prewar world, and many of which 
would have been beyond the conception of 
that world. 

Five European nations—France, Luxem¬ 
burg. Italy, Germany, and Belgium—agreed 
on basic ^nclples tor pooling their armies 
under one command and one banner as the 
start of a unified European army. 

Greece and Turkey, already members of 
the Council of Europe, have had the way 
cleared for participation In the North At¬ 
lantic Pact. In the making may be a Near 
East security plan joining them more solidly 
to the "containment" arc. 

Announcement of Japanese peace-treaty 
plans and the decision of the Allies to end 
the state of war with Germany paves the 
way for those defeated nations to play a 
part in the free world. Supporting those 
policies Is the new Ansao-United States mu¬ 
tual security pact, forerunner of a pact for 
the Pacific similar to the Atlantic Pact. 

Simultaneously, steps were taken to 
strengthen the European defense perimeter 
br an agreement for use of Spanish bases 
by American air and naval forces. The 
British Commonwealth Columbo plan for far 
eastern economic development was started 
with projects for India. The United States 
point 4 program was developing along 
broader and sounder lines In Congress. 

No period In world history has seen such 
tremendous developments for mutual aid 
and security to Insure peace and a beter life 
for free men. It has been slow and difficult 
work In the face of old nationalist suspicions 
and the tendency of political opportunists 
to claim "no policy at all" In this great 
world-wide program. But the struggles of 
the last tew years are now paying off. As 
General Elsenhower said In London a few days 
ago: 

"Caution that is Inescapable In a new 
and unique enterprise has been replaced by 
confidence bom out of obstacles overcome. 
• • • If we march together, endure to¬ 
gether, share together, we shall succeed—we 
shall gloriously succeed together." 

After Cease-Fire, Can We Have Real 
Bipartisanskip? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Auoust I, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the old 
maxim, ‘Tolltlcs ends where the oceans 
begin,” may well have another testing 
ground soon. If the cease-fire holds 
good in Korea, the administration will 
have another chance to make Its old 
claim of a bipartisan foreign policy 
really true. There has always been in 
our history an amaEing degree of na¬ 
tional unity on the conduct of foreign 
affairs, once the Issues had been clari¬ 
fied. To be sure, we have fought long 
and hard on policies in the debating 
stages, but when the chips were down, 
when any threat matured, we have 
Joined forces and driven political differ¬ 
ences out of the arena. 

m the decisive questions still ahead— 
the development of our national 
strength, the strengthening of the 


United Nations as a force for peace, the 
realisation of the Western European co¬ 
alition, there is room for large-scale 
agreement between Democrats and Re¬ 
publicans. Here, the issue will be re¬ 
solved by the extent to which Mr. Tru¬ 
man Invites Republicans into Govern¬ 
ment councils before decisions are made, 
rather than after they have been 
reached. 

The complex problems are so weighty 
that they demand of the administration 
the same kind of foresighted statesman¬ 
ship wMch Mr. Churchill displayed in 
taking Mr. Atlee to international confer¬ 
ences while Churchill was still Prime 
Minister. If we have this kind of bi¬ 
partisanship now, we may prevent sor¬ 
row and tragedy later. 


The Tidelands Cases 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

or LOUIBXANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, Auoust 1,1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude the following article by George 
Sokolsky dated July 29, 1951; 

THERS DATS 
(By George Sokolsky) 

1 became interested in the tldelands cases 
for two reasons, perhaps somewhat different 
from those which Immediately trouble the 
people of the States of California. Texas, and 
Louisiana. 

The first reason is the constant encroach¬ 
ment of the Federal Government on the 
revenues of State governments. In some 
States, in which the Federal Government 
has established vast national parks and 
reservations. State revenues are In such a 
dismal condition that the States turn to 
Washington for a hand-out. 

This is a bad practice. It was part of 
the theory of the New Dealers that States 
should be abolished and that the United 
States should be divided into administra¬ 
tive provinces—nine, If my memory 
serves me. 

Such a procedure would have destroyed 
the sovereignty of the States and would 
have established an administrative system 
that could have been a basis for a totali¬ 
tarian government. 

The scheme failed and has been forgotten, 
but Federal encroachment on the rights of 
the States and of the people thereof has con. 
tlnued. often in such small respects that It 
amounts to a whittling process that can. 
In time, completely alter our form of govern¬ 
ment. 

The second reason for my interest In the 
tldelands question Is that la the case of the 
United States against Texas, the Supreme 
Court, deciding against the State 4 to 8, 
Mr, Justice Hugo Black and Mr. Justice Wil¬ 
liam O. Douglas employed startling language, 
as in the California case, which ought not 
to be permitted to stand as precedent In 
American law. 

The theory that what, at a particular mo¬ 
ment, an administration of Government be¬ 
lievers to be necessary is Ipso facto right Is 
not American but Nasi law. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, through¬ 
out his long career as an Hagelian philoso¬ 
pher. essayist, and jurist, did bellew that 
law as a function of the power of the state 
involved no moral criteria, but both the 
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VeelMnttcn ot Independenee and tue Oon- 
•tltutioa of tha United States conceived of 
law In this country as a limited procedure 
which. In the case of the Individual, must 
not breach his Inalienable righte and, in the 
case of States, must not invade their Juris¬ 
diction beyond the specific provisions of the 
Constitution. 

Whereas the Democratic Party pays Up 
service to the memory of Thomas Jefferson, 
the tendency of both the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations has been to ignore 
such limitations on the assumption that the 
necessltiee of the Government are para¬ 
mount. 

In the California and Texas cases the 
Supreme Court upheld this doctrine with¬ 
out, however, a very clear definition of the 
necessities of the Government. 

Moreover, when such phrases are employed 
as ‘‘bare legal title** or '*mere property own¬ 
ership," the peril is far beyond these par¬ 
ticular cases. 

Our BociBl and economic life Is organized 
around "legal titles.'* A man has a legal title 
to his home, hls automobile, his furniture, 
his television set, etc. And that la all that 
he has. That legal title Is his sole right to 
possess whatever he baa. even the suit on 
hls bach. 

There are countries where a ‘legal title** 
do -1 not exist for the individual but is vested 
in the government. In such countries, the 
government can, in pursuit of its so-called 
necessities, divest the individual of hls pos¬ 
sessions. because the title to the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange Is 
socially vested In the state. 

This iR Marxian socialism, now practiced In 
Soviet Russia and other Communist coun¬ 
tries. 

When, therefore, a Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court denounces '‘legal 
titles'* by using such an adjective as "bare" 
to describe them, he is moving a step toward 
the concept that a legal title is unimportant 
per se. 

Ignoring for the moment all other con¬ 
siderations In these Tldelands cases, such a 
concept as this held by Mr. Justice Douglas 
must not be permitted to stand; 

"Property rights must then be so subordi¬ 
nated to political rights as In substance to 
coalesce and unite in the national sover¬ 
eign." 

The American conception of property 
rights la that they exist by right of law and 
not by the flat of the administration In 
power. Were It otherwise, It would be pos¬ 
sible for the Republicans, when they achieved 
power, to deny property rights to Democrats 
and vice versa. 

As a matter of fact, that process Is ac¬ 
tually employed today In countries where 
nationalization Is incomplete, such as China 
and Czechoslovakia, and it was used by So¬ 
viet Russia to deprive landowning farmers. 
Kulaks, of their property. * 

In a word, here we have an issue that 
transcends oil and goes to the heart of the 
American philosophy of life. 


Missouri Valley Flood Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CUUDE I.BAKEWELL 

or Mxssousx 

IN TBE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday, August I. IBSl 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent floods in the Missouri Valley have 
tragically and forcefully called the at¬ 
tention of the Congress and the Ameri¬ 
can people once again to the necessity 
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of action by the Federal Government to 
prevent repeated recurrences of floods 
and the resulting suffering, private loss, 
and harm to the national economy as 
well as to the Nation’s food supply. 

In the past, numerous plsms have been 
advocated as the solution for this prob¬ 
lem. Unfortunately, there has been con¬ 
siderable diversity of opinion amongst 
the proponents of these plans as to which 
is the best plan. I believe, however, that 
the Congress and the American people 
generally, especially those living In the 
Missouri VaUey. are all agreed that some 
plan is necessary. I would like to see 
those who are concerned with this prob¬ 
lem forget the differences which have 
separated them and unite behind a plan 
which, of necessity, must involve some 
compromise, and present a common 
front, so that we may move forward ex¬ 
peditiously and effectively toward a solu¬ 
tion of the problem. 

As I see it, there are five basic factors 
Inherent in any flood-control plan which 
a.e as follows: 

First. Flood control. 

Second. Irrigation. 

Third. Navigation. 

Fourth. Soil conservation. 

Fifth. Power production. 

With regard to the first, there is com¬ 
plete unanimity. There Is some differ¬ 
ence of opinion with regard to the neces¬ 
sity for Irrigation, navigation, and soil 
conservation, although I believe that 
practically all the proponents of flood 
control realize that all of these factors 
are important and to a certain extent 
must be included in any over-all flood- 
control plan which will be acceptable to 
all concerned. 

The most controversial element is 
power production. It is my belief that 
for the present plans for power produc¬ 
tion in a flood-control plan for the Mis¬ 
souri Valley must be kept to a minimum. 
While we all recognize the fact that it 
is desirable to make electricity available 
to the largest number of citizens, still 
we must take Into account the existence 
of private power production and distri¬ 
bution facilities. It is not my intention 
to deprive investors and private utilities 
of their capital; nor to destroy large 
corporations which provide employment 
in communities in which they serve. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Department of the Interior, the Army 
engineers, and the proponents of a Mis¬ 
souri Valley authority, as well as the 
various flood-control associations, cham¬ 
bers of commerce, and farmers’ groups 
concerned, will come together in a Joint 
meeting for the purpose of exploring and 
analyzing plans heretofore advocated 
and then, through a spirit of good will 
and compromise and a sense of the im¬ 
portance and the immediacy of the prob¬ 
lem, arrive at a common plan which can 
be presented to the Congress. 

We have heard many accounts and 
have seen numerous pictures of the effect 
of a flood in rural areas. I think, how¬ 
ever, that fewer Americans are aware of 
the devastating effects that a flood has 
upon an urban area. Although my home 
city of St. Louis, through a fortuitous 
combination of circumstances, escaped 
severe damage from the flood, our sister 
city of Kansas City was not so fortunate. 


I would like to close by Including here¬ 
with the following article by James Law¬ 
rence, editorial writer for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, which appeared in the 
Post-Dispatch on Sunday, July 29: 

In the Wake or a Flood 
(By Janies Lawrence) 

Kaksab Citt.—T he story of a great flood 
can be told in terms of ao many feet of a 
river stage. In terms of roads closed, bridges 
washed out. factories flooded, in terms of sta¬ 
tistics on the homeless. But that is not 
what a flood is. 

A flood, la homes cracked Into matchstlcka, 
industrial plants thrown into rubble piles, 
smokestacks •staring above the wreckage, a 
pervasive odor of decay, a city turned Into 
a battlefield drenched In mud. 

The muddy Kansas River Is often a slow 
stream, and a man can sometimes wade 
across It at Eudora. west of Kansas city. 
But ever since the Ice Age which helped 
create the winding river, the Kaw has oc¬ 
casionally flooded out its valley. For a 
time this July the Kansas lost its quiet and 
turned the bigger Missouri Into its tributary. 

Prom Kansas City west to Lawrence the 
highway skirts the Kaw valley. There are 
few crossings of the river, for nearly every 
bridge on up to Manhattan was flung into 
the floods, and along the edges of the road 
now. the fields are full of rippled black silt, 
w.’th no green thing showing. 

WHEN WATER HITS A CITT 

Over many acres there are lakes, though 
the river has receded to Its banks. These 
lakes will remain, to sour the soil and defy 
the plow, until the sun sucks them away. 
Back from the road, beyond or In the lakes, 
there is a white glint from farm homes, some 
crumpled on their foundations, some floated 
into trees or banks where they collapsed. 

That is a flood In the country. It is an 
old story, how the water makes a desert of 
the countryside. 

But this concept of a flood would prepare 
no one for what happens when a wall of water 
hits a city. What happens to a city is a 
shock to perception and a challenge to belief. 

Southwest boulevard runs northeast from 
Merrlam in Kansas, across thte State line and 
Into Kansas City, Near the State line the 
road touches on the edges of major industrial 
diatricts. It threads among small plants, 
warehouses, oil supply depots, freight yards, 
homes and tenements, crowded below the 
terraced skyscrapers of the city. 

A few day^ ago bulldozers, road scrapers, 
and men with shovels moved slowly down 
Southwest boulevard to clear the debris, sal¬ 
vage what there was to salvage and make way 
for traffic. And this Is what the motorist 
could see; 

On each side, the pavement was lined with 
piles of Kansas gumbo and sand three or four 
feet high. This was no more than the mud 
and Its gluey collection of bottles, dishes, 
clothing, boards, cans and bricks which had 
been cleared from the road. Behind these 
muddy barricades were the ruins. 

BRICKS, TOOTHPICKS, MUD 

Three-Story brick warehouses bad collapsed 
Into cones of bricks. A few had resisted. In 
other cases two or three walls stood, or a 
chimney or smokestack rose like a pier above 
the level wreckage. 

Frame homes were torn from their founda¬ 
tions and tossed backward. Front walls 
leaned against rear walls which leaned 
against trees or rubble, and the trees bent 
nearly to the ground. The flimsier tene¬ 
ments had vanished into toothpicks. 

Mud covered the low-lying railroad tracks 
and rose over the trucks of boxcars. In the 
shambled freight yards, boxcars were over¬ 
turned and their cargoes gone. 

The water had tossed Isrge oil and gasoline 
tanks Into tilted angles, and anchored th^m 
in mud. Where had the tanka come from? 
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One bad rolled over a shed, smaahlng It Into 
the flat alluvial land. 

All this devastation apparently had come 
with the speed of the tide which battered 
and crushed the high levees. These levees 
had been expected to protect the induBtrial 
districts, and instead only added to the haste 
of the destruction when they gave way. 

WHIRS WERE THE PEOPLE? 

And the people? For the most part, the 
people of the district were not there. 

A few road workers kept scraping a path 
for traffic. Trucks carried smashed equip¬ 
ment away and new equipment Into the area. 
A scattering of Industrial employees worked 
here and there with shovels and hoses. 

But few of those who lived In the area 
had returned. The Kaw had begun to return 
to lt.s lazy path, the sun had returned, Indus¬ 
try was digging its way back. For too many 
of the residents the flood had left a place of 
no return. 


Turkey, Sentinel of the West 


EXTENSION OF BEMARKS 

OP 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

or IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record excerpts 
translated from a series of three articles 
by Edouard Sablier, published in Le 
Monde, leading Paris daily, on July 6. 
7, and 8.1951, under the headline *‘Tur- 
key, sentinel of the west.” The subject 
matter of these articles is of great im¬ 
portance to the United States. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows; 

Turket, Sehtinel op the West 

Since Ataturk reallned the frontiers of the 
country with those of the Turkish people, 
the people have lived amid feelings of soli¬ 
tude but also of Intense patriotism and 
pride. These two feelings are expressed 
especially in regard to the army. The war 
In Korea has demonstrated the combat valor 
and heroism of the Turkish expeditionary 
corps. The whole nation is determined to 
make every effort for the defense of its ter¬ 
ritory and. for that, it looks confidently 
to the magnificent Anatolian soldier. In 
addition, the army is treated with the great¬ 
est care by the government, and Its modern 
organization makes It unquestionably one 
of the best instruments of Western Eu¬ 
rope • ♦ ♦ 

Today the entire attention of Turkey is 
directed to Us frontiers. The Russians 
maintain their pressure on the straits and 
the Armenian provinces. The Bulgarians 
are deporting their Turkish-speaking citi¬ 
zens. Iran and the Arab countries continue 
their historic antipathy. Only Greece has 
warmed up toward Turkey, to a certain de¬ 
gree, in the face of the common danger. To 
the ethnical isolation of the Turks is added 
their strategic responsibility: guardians of 
the straits, the Turks are searching desper¬ 
ately for whatever can fortify them in their 
mission. 

This situation cannot help but influence 
their state of mind. Spy consciousness 
deepens in intensity: until recent days non- 
Turks, foreigners, or members of mlntwltles 
did not have the right to an outside an¬ 


tenna for their radio sets. On the Bos¬ 
phorus nets bar access to the straits. Theo¬ 
retically no ship can wander in there With¬ 
out a pilot. But the Russians seem in. 
genius in bypassing the rule; often one of 
their boats gets tangled in the nets, pays 
the fine and, next time, tries It again. Some- 
times a ship reaches tlie banks and the press 
never fails to cry "fifth column,” 

The Russian is the obsession. In all the 
speeches and all the articles, he represents 
the bete noire, or the scapegoat. • • * 

Turkish foreign policy Is dominated today 
by one single preoccupation: Adherence to 
the Atlantic Pact. The entire parliamentary 
and journalistic life turns around this ques¬ 
tion. It Is not even dictated by diplomatic 
considerations, but is a veritable affair of 
passion. 

To remain neutral between the Bolshevist 
cast and the capitalist west was a highly 
honored principle In Turkey, well before the 
war. The Kemal regime constantly made 
common cause with the east to counterbal¬ 
ance the overselfish aims of the west. Lo¬ 
carno, it should not be forgotten, was fol¬ 
lowed by a Turco-Soviet pact that Pruvda 
called "anti-Locarno.” At the same time, 
Turkey envisaged taking the lead in an 
Asiatic coalition of which the treaty of 
Baadabad seems to have been the first stage, 
loday there exist few countries so deter¬ 
mined to align themselves in the western 
camp. 

At the end of the last war Moscow refused 
to renew the treaty of friendship; Russian 
diplomacy demanded a share in the control 
of the straits, then sketched out claims to 
the Armenian provinces of Kars and Arda- 
han The era of understanding has ended. 
The Turks are In arms, American credits 
nourish the superarmament program, mili¬ 
tary missions are proceeding with the in¬ 
tensive training of three classes now under 
the colors, while technicians of all sorts 
are going ahead with the preparation of 
bases In the Anatolian redoubt 

Turkey doesn’t hide its astonishment at 
the reserved attitude that its request to Join 
the Atlantic Pact meets In European chan¬ 
cellories. Members of the Council of 
Europe and of the economic organization 
(OEEC), having fulfilled all the conditions 
required by the statutes, disposing of the 
sponsorship of the United States, Turkry 
sees herself refused admission to a club 
where everybody agrees to welcome her 
without making the slightest gesture to 
do so. 

It was not without long hesitation that 
Washington consented to become the cham¬ 
pion ol Turkey in the Atlantic organization. 
The United States unquestionably is tak¬ 
ing on more commitments than it can up¬ 
hold, a troubling situation In the face of 
Congress even more than with respect to 
the Allies Some time ago, applying to 
Turkey the fearful conception of the 
"Breton redoubt,” the American military 
chiefs had suggested a strategic withdrawal 
of Turkish defenses to the region of Adana, 
thus underlining the impossibility of de¬ 
fending Istanbul and all of European Tur¬ 
key. This attitude produced terrible agita¬ 
tion. A wave of neutralism appeared, par¬ 
ticularly amoz^ those who opposed Turkish 
participation in the Korean affair because 
they considered it preferable to concentrate 
the country's entire forces on its own 
defense. 

Before these reactions, the State Depart¬ 
ment admitted the necessity of Including 
Turkey in the Atlantic Pact. This procedure 
would avoid asking new commitments In 
Congress, at the same time as it would as¬ 
sure Washington that In case of aggression 
against Turkey the cosigners of the pact 
would no longer show the hesitation that 
they demonstrated at the time of the affair 
In Korea* 


Among 'the numerous objections, tadt or 
expressed, opposing the Turkish demand, the 
roost widespread is that the inclusion of 
Turkey would be equivalent to a provocation 
of the Soviet Union. 

The Foreign Minister, Fouad Keuprulu. 
undertook to refute this argument force¬ 
fully: "If our adherence to the Atlantic or¬ 
ganization should constitute a provocation 
for the Soviet Union, what then should be 
said of the Truman doctrine Itself? . If 
Greece and Turkey are Juridically covered 
by the Atlantic defense, that would, on the 
contrary, be the best assurance of peace and 
stability through giving a salutary warning 
to the aggressor.” 

More serious, it seems, Is the objection to 
bases: in Joining the Atlantic Pact, Norway 
ill order to avoid Soviet hostility, believed It 
necessary to commit itself, to not furnish 
military bases for the Atlantic armies on Its 
territory. The Atlantic countries feel that If 
Turkey saw Itself obliged to make the same 
commitments, its adherence to the pact 
would constitute a loss for the West whose 
whole Interest in this part of the world is 
precisely to obtain bases. 

To which the Turks, with out making pre¬ 
cise commitments on the question of bases, 
reply that at the point where things are, It 
is no longer a question of illusory arrange¬ 
ments, and that military necessities must 
take priority over all the rest. Gone Is the 
time when, to the Anglo-Turk and Franco- 
Turk treaties of 19ad, a protocol was added 
providing that Turkey would remain neutral 
if the U S 8. B was engaged in a conflict 
in the Mediterranean (which, it may be said 
in passing, singularly reduced the extent of 
the Anglo-Franco'Turk alliance). 

In reality, between the Western Powers 
and Turkey, the conversation flows on two 
different levels. The Atlantic Pact In fact 
brings no additional advantage to Ankara 
The Republican People’s Party, gone into the 
opposition, omits no occasion for underlining 
this. Mr Nccmottln Sadak, former Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, set forth his views on 
this matter: "What’s the use of Joining the 
Atlantic Pact? If Prance and Great Britain 
alone can reply to an appeal for help in the 
Mediterranean. It’s enough merely to re¬ 
juvenate the pact that links us with these 
two powers by suppressing the protocol that 
embarrasses us. As for the United States, we 
all know that they will Intervene II they can, 
and only if they can.” 

But for Turkey adherence presents a moral 
advantage: Mr. Keuprulu says: “Today our 
public opinion is waiting It considers that 
we have a right to an Atlantic recognition. 
We have shown our good will, our fidelity 
to the principles of the United Nations, and 
above all, we form an integral part of Eu¬ 
rope. Without Greece and Turkey there can 
be no true European unity. Prom the mil¬ 
itary point of view, the defense of the Med¬ 
iterranean Is Impossible without these two 
countries. But all these reasons are sub¬ 
ordinate to an argument of a moral order. 
Imagine the profit that Communist propa¬ 
ganda would earn if we were refused entry 
and all the sacrifices consented to by our 
people were deliberately neglected. In 
Turkey this eventuality would have disas¬ 
trous repercussions. The terrain would be 
favorable to a neutralist propaganda that 
would break down our will to defense. I 
am sure, not as a diplomat, but as a histor¬ 
ian, that this would be for the front of the 
free nations a moral failure with Incalcu¬ 
lable consequences.” 

I'rankly, when one sees the present-day 
disposition of the Turkish people, the hy¬ 
pothesis of a neutrality, even caused by spite, 
appears little likely. From various conver¬ 
sations that we have had it becomes clear 
all the same that Turkish participation in a 
conflict would be Immediate only If the 
country itself were attacked. In the case 
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Where an aggreseion took place In the nelgh- 
horhood, the intervention would douhtlew 
be limited, as In Korea, to the dispatch of a 
symboHo contingent. For if the Turks ap¬ 
pear decided to let no one penetrate Into 
their country, they seem very little disposed 
themselves to go forth from it. 

Turkey wants even more strongly to at¬ 
tach itself to the west as the east beckons 
It dangerously. During my stay in Istanbul 
a curious zoological auction set India 
against Pakistan. Pandit Nehru had Just 
sent a gift of a young elephant to the Turk¬ 
ish children; immediately Pakistan an¬ 
nounced the shipment of a big elephant for 
the adults. India countered by sending a 
monkey, which resulted in inciting Karachi 
at once to send a panther. Such are the 
methods, among others, that oriental coun¬ 
tries employ to conciliate the good graces of 
Turkey. 

The Turks visibly feel themselves fright¬ 
ened by the appeal of Asia. The Ottoman 
Empire played an Immense role in Islam, 
but the Turkish Republic is most suspicious 
of pan-blamism. 

That Is why the rulers and public opin¬ 
ion show great coolness toward British In¬ 
tentions. Mr. Morrison, announcing in Com¬ 
mons that Great Britain did not oppose the 
admission of Turkey Into the Atlantic Pact, 
added, however, that in his opinion there 
should exist a better solution. This latter, 
everyone knows, for London Is to be found 
in the conclusion of a Mediterranean or 
Near East Pact. The Turkish press consid¬ 
ers that Great Britain subordinates her whole 
policy in the Near East to the desire of ob¬ 
taining supremacy in that region. Other¬ 
wise put, that she will sincerely accept the 
participation of Turkey in the Atlantic or¬ 
ganization only If London obtains the su¬ 
preme command. And the Turks don’t want 
to hear talk of that, at any price. *'Every- 
thing Is happening," said a politician at &- 
tanbul to me, "as If one wanted to cut Tur¬ 
key off from the west end throw It toward the 
east. In this case we would be lined up In 
the category of underdeveloped countries." 

Is it understood that this hypothesis hard¬ 
ly pleases the Nation of Acaturk? 

After having added brilliant pages to the 
history of his country during the first war 
and the revolution. Oen. Refaat Belay Is 
presently the representative of Turkey on 
the Palestine Refugee Commission. When 
he visits Oaza, the muktar (mayor) kisses 
his shoulder, as did his father at the time 
when Refaat Pasha commanded the sector. 
If the general meets Egyptian officers, they 
Interrogate him respectfully on the details of 
the campaign against the Suez Canal, which 
is still at the base of their military Instruc¬ 
tion concerning that region. At Tel Aviv the 
Foreign Minister. Moshe Sharett. receives 
with no less regard the general In whose 
army he served In other times as an Inter¬ 
preter second lieutenant. And In his pres¬ 
ence, Noury Said, Irak's Prime Minister, 
Blips discreetly over the period when, as an 
officer in the Turkish Army headquarters, he 
deserted to Join the Anglo-Arab banner of 
Lawrence. 

This Is a striking example of what the 
evocation of their former southern prov¬ 
inces suggests to the Turks. When the 
Turkish authority extended in the Near East 
to the Persian Gulf and the Suez Canal, the 
defense and unity of that region posed no 
problem. The young republic has deliber¬ 
ately cut itself off from this recent past. 
One of the principal acts of Ataturk was 
abolition of the Caliphate, which furnished 
the Chief of the Turkish State with a tem¬ 
poral authority over all the countries of 
Sunnite Islam. The rulers of Ankara, 
doubtless, have no desire to tie themselves 
again with the tradition. But Ankara clear¬ 
ly is wounded when appeal is not more will¬ 
ingly made to her experience. 


Several months ago the United States, 
France, and Great Britain set forth In a com¬ 
mon declaration their objectives in the Near 
East. Turkey, unless I am mistaken, was 
not consulted. However the permanent aims 
of her policy coincide with those of the three 
great western powers—and especially with 
France—in that they tend to defend the 
status quo and the peace while at the same 
time affording a solution to the principal 
problems of the Near East, such as Israeli- 
Arab relations and reintegration of the refu¬ 
gees. The futiire of the Near East depends 
in great measure on an harmonious coopera¬ 
tion among the four powers. 

Since the end of the last war Turkey has 
sincerely tried to win the friendship of her 
former Arab vassals. No one takes seri¬ 
ously the fears expressed by certain Arab 
nationalists lest their countries be impli¬ 
cated In a conflict for the defense of Turkey. 
The Turks in fact have no need of Arab 
military aid and have no illusions as to the 
real value of such aid. 

Recently the United States seemed to have 
suggested to Ankara the Idea of putting a 
little order Into the Near East mosaic. The 
results up to now don't seem convincing. 
King Abdullah of Jordan has just made a 
trip, which he desired to be a solemn one. 
through Turkey. Raised in Istanbul, deputy 
in the Ottoman Parliament, the Hachemlte 
sovereign Is continually looking for a way 
of retightenlng links between Arabs and 
Turks that are rather loose because of the 
revolt directed by his family No doubt 
his joyous Character merited him a certain 
sympathy In Turkey, but on the political 
plane the results seem Just about nil. Sev¬ 
eral Turkish friends confided to me the 
amusement that the last caprice of the little 
King had caused. He had obstinately In¬ 
sisted on camping in a tent that he had 
raised In the gardens of the palace placed 
at his disposal. 

Several days later, It was the turn of 
Azzam pasha to come seeking Turkish suf- 
france. The usual repertory of the secre¬ 
tary-general of the Arab League, capable of 
Impressing an Anglo-Saxon audience, was 
a complete fiasco In Turkey. The press re¬ 
corded without comment declarations such 
as that announcing the entry into war of 
Moslem countries at the side of Iran in case 
the latter became engaged In conflict with 
England. But on the whole the Turks 
showed no enthusiasm for going along with 
the Moslem countries beyond this moral pact 
of which Azzam Pasha spoke. In a word. 
Turkey is willing to busy herself with the 
Near East sector, but she wants above all 
to take part in the Atlantic community, 
which for her signifies especially not being 
left alone in t£te-k-t€te with London. 

It is surprising to discover how much alive 
the memory of Lawrence is In Turkey. Offi¬ 
cers, traveling companions, newspapermen 
have told us many times the conditions 
under which the Hejaz trains were attacked 
by the Anglo-Hacheznlte troopers and, above 
all, how several hundred wounded Turks 
were massacred in the Damascus hospital 
after the triumph of the Arab revolt. In 
this respect the famous "Seven Pillars of 
Wlsdonr" are raised like an unsurmountable 
dam between Turkish policy and British 
alms in the Near East. 

The great argument of the Arab or Moslem 
rulers who want to drag Turkey into their 
furrow Is naturally the appeal to Islamic 
solidarity. Inconceivable a few months ago. 
has this hope today more chances of being 
realized? 

One month to the day after its electoral 
victory of May 1950, the Democratic Party 
authorized opce again the Ezzan to be 
sung in Arabic, Ezzan is the call to 
prayer launched from the top of the minarets 
by the muezzins. Desiring to cut off all 
foreign Influences. Ataturk had ordered that 


this call, like all the rest of the liturgical 
language, be done in Turkioh. The fact that 
It can once again be expressed in the lan¬ 
guage of the Prophet Is not in itself a menace 
to the fundamental lay principle, but the 
greatest part of opinion sees in this reform 
a sign of a sliding toward a religious renewal. 
Is It possible from this to speak today of 
an Islamic reaction? 

Certainly, at first glance, the situation has 
changed a good deal. Almost everywhere 
mosques are being built at the expense of 
the community. The faithful fill the holy 
places for Ramadan. The Government, after 
authorizing radio broadcasts of Koranic 
prayers, has reestablished religious instruc¬ 
tion 1 x 1 the schools and reopened certain 
mausoleums to the faith. 

It is possible to multiply these examples. 
But It seems necessary to receive them with 
the greatest reserve. In according certain 
facilities to the partisans of religion, the 
Democratic Party is paying certain electoral 
obligations and is taking Into account mani¬ 
festations of public opinion before the elec¬ 
tions. Ataturk had Imposed his reforms by 
reducing the opposition to silence. Today 
the Ghazl is no longer In existence, his 
regime is more supple, the protestors are 
raising their voices. 

Curious fact: The very ones whom one 
would tend to consider as natural defenders 
of the Ataturk reforms sometimes show 
themselves to be their moat violent ad¬ 
versaries. Thus a goodly number of students 
and professors arc In the advance guard of 
the pan-lslamlc movement. Perhaps they 
sin by an excess of "Kemalism." Essential¬ 
ly beneflclarles of the progressive and na¬ 
tional reforms, they often arrive at a racist 
and xenophobic notion very far from the 
conceptions of Ataturk, which leads them to 
combat the democratic and liberal spirit of 
the regime and to seek In religion an arm 
against it. 

The sparse elements of this political, rather 
than religious and racial, movement have 
just united to form the Federation of Na¬ 
tionalists. This has practically no in¬ 
fluence. very few newspapers. Recently a 
sympathetic review. Orkun, complained that 
no big daily had agreed to publish the re¬ 
leases of the federation, and launched an 
appeal inviting sympathizers to join it en 
masse. 

The Immense majority of students has 
chosen to defend Kemalism. The National 
Federation of Students, of democratic tend¬ 
ency, and the National Union of Students, 
whose sympathies are with the Republican 
People's Party, have adopted an. attitude of 
strict defense of the reforms and of the lay 
principle. • • • 

Likewise some religious sects such as the 
Tljanls are emboldened more every day to 
challenge the laic laws. It Is impossible not 
to note an increase In the number of men 
wearing the turban and of women wearing 
the veil, which a few months ago would have 
led to severe punishment. 

"On the whole, the Government is deter¬ 
mined to defend the reforms and the lay 
principle. But certain elements in the 
Democratic Party (among others, Tewflk 
Ilerl, Minister of Public Instruction, is men¬ 
tioned) openly flirt with the religious move¬ 
ment. President DJelal Bayar, Kemallst 
from the first day, recently denounced in a 
speech at the University of Istanbul "the 
danger of reaction.” Several days later the 
prime minister, Mr Menderes, declared 
“There Is no reaction " It was left to Mr. 
Karaosmanoglu, Democratic leader, to re¬ 
solve this contradiction, or rather to make a 
synthesis of It: "There is no reaction, but 
only reactionaries." 

It Is troubling to find that all these 
polltlco-rellglous attempts are happening 
simultaneously, and at the moment when 
activities In the same sense are going on in 
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Iran to lead the Government and the masses 
to adopt a pan-lslamlc policy. 

Several Turks believed they could assure 
us that the common origin ol these move- 
menta must be looked tot abroad. Now It 
Ifl precisely to put an end to foreign Inter¬ 
ferences that the Kemallst regime abolished 
the Caliphate, which was the generator of 
authority over the whole of Islam but also 
the cause of vulnerability for Turkey whose 
foreign policy had to be Inserted Into the 
framework of pan-lslamlc Interests. 

Pakistan scarcely hides the efforts It is 
making at present to bring Turkey to play 
once again a role In pan-lslamlc policy. But 
the Turks care little to aline themselves In 
a coalition of this sort. If only for fear of 
being submerged by numbers. If ever an 
Islamic Holy Alliance should see the light 
of day. It would be Karachi and not Ankara 
that would be at the head of it. That is 
why the authorities look with a rather 
Jaundiced eye on the ceremonies that the 
Pakistanis organize with the participation 
of whirling dervishes who. up to now. were 
formally forbidden by the laws of the Re¬ 
public. 

That said, it does not seem that the equi¬ 
librium of modern Turkey is really menaced 
by the double “black peril”—interior or ex¬ 
terior—as certain defenders of the lay prin¬ 
ciple are already calling It. If. in the in¬ 
terior, the faithful are again finding, little by 
little, the right to exercise in full freedom 
and in the language of their choice the pre¬ 
scriptions of their creed, It appears rather 
improbable that the fanatics will succeed 
through this in throwing the victories of the 
revolution into doubt. 

The invitation to the pan-Islamic voyage 
seems doomed to the same failure. The 
panthers or elephants of Pakistan continue 
to fatten In the Istanbul zoo, Abdullah and 
Azzam can occupy the first page of the news¬ 
papers, but Turkish opinion remains cool 
toward the invitations of these former vas¬ 
sals, And In the barracks, young recruits 
learn the old complaint inherited from their 
elders: “He's gone with his regiment to 
Yemen, and he’s never come back again." 


The Louiiiana Tidelandt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOmSUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday. August 1, 1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting the following article by 
Oeorge Sokolsky: 

These Days 
(By Oeorge Eokolsky) 

Vp to the present generation, Americans 
generally took great pride In State history 
and tradition, and were usually offended by 
Federal encroachment upon States’ rights. 
In public addresses and private conversation, 
the reference was “these United States" 
rather than to “the United States." 

Like so much else that has had deep roots 
in American tradition, this long-held atti¬ 
tude has lost some of its meaning. Maybe 
It is due to the automobile and good roads 
or to the radio and television. 

I think rather that this tendency should 
be attributed to the propaganda efforts of 
the New Deal to make States administrative 
adjuncts of a national administration. 

This propaganda has been continuous and 
Intense for 18 years, during which an in¬ 


creasingly large number of Americans have 
become Interested In or dependent upon 
Federal Treasury checks. 

In the so-called tldelands cases—Califor¬ 
nia. Louisiana, and Texas—the Supreme 
Court has been laying down doctrine, which, 
while dealing with oil, can be widely applied 
to the lessening of the sovereignty of the 
States. 

Mr. Justice Douglas In the Louisiana case 
stated: 

"The marginal sea Is a National, not a 
State concern. National Interests, national 
responsibilities, national concerns are In¬ 
volved. The problems of commerce, na¬ 
tional defense relations with other powers, 
war and peace, focus there. National rights 
must therefore be paramount there." 

The learned Dean Boscoe Pound, who 
taught law to some of our Supreme Court 
Justices, asks: 

"But as to such things as are specified, 
namely commerce with foreign states (e. g., 
obligations) and conduct of war. are not the 
rights or powers of the United States para¬ 
mount also over the whc^le land? Such 
rights, incidents of external sovereignty, are 
not incompatible with ownership, dominium, 
as distinct from sovereignty. For example, 
the power of eminent domain of the Federal 
Government extends for Federal purposes 
over the whole land. 

“Private land may be used for national 
defense throughout the whole land. It is 
not for that reason excluded from private 
ownership Private land may be used for 
national defense throughout the country and 
is nonetheless private property because 
of this " 

If Mr. Justice Douglas’ theory is correct, 
why should there be any private ownership 
ol property In the city of New York'^ The 
financial affairs of the Nation, insurance, 
banking, jiubllshlng, etc., are concentrated 
there. 

A very large part of the International and 
domestic commerce of this country either 
originates In New York or is handled there. 
The United Nations Is situated In that city. 

Surely the Empire State tower would. In 
a war against us. be employed in the national 
defense. Should It not now be confiscated 
according to the reasoning of Mr. Justice 
Douglas? 

The Intellectual dlfflculty which the fol¬ 
lowers of Oliver Wendell Holmes face is that 
they are forced by their theory of the law 
to accept It as an Instrument for the exer¬ 
cise of power by the administration In au¬ 
thority without moral restraints. 

If that theory is applied In all directions, 
It must produce a state In which no individ¬ 
ual can have any Inalienable rights 

Yet the Declaration of Independence specl- 
fleu that that was the reason for the found¬ 
ing of our country. 

In the tldelands cases, these decisions 
probably will not affect the actual production 
of a barrel of oil for private use for the na¬ 
tional defense. Therefore, that Is not the 
Issue. 

The Issue Is the right of the State—of any 
State—to its sovereignty and right of the In¬ 
dividual to his property, as the Constitution 
provides. 

It Is a question as to whether we are liv¬ 
ing under the Constitution or under a rule 
of thumb Federal Jurisdiction which Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Douglas calls paramount national rights. 

As Dean Pound so aptly put it In an article 
In the Baylor Law Review: 

“If sovereignty with responsibility for de¬ 
fense and International relations did neces¬ 
sarily and Inseparably Involve dominium, 
that Is ownership of land, all private owner¬ 
ship of land would have to be given up." 

If defense has to be by air, for instance, 
at what point up in the air do private and 
State rights end? Dean Found argues this 


point with clear logic, ending with this con¬ 
clusion: 

“Under the conditions of warfare today 
the argument for national defense would 
make the United States owner of the whole 
land as well as the shore of the sea and the 
sea adjacent to our territory." 

Actually, these three decisions of the Su¬ 
preme Court could by Judicial flat alter the 
structure of American life. 

Can a New North-South Political Alliance 
Preserve America? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN 'THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 1, 1951 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an inter¬ 
view between the editorial staff of the 
United States News and World Report 
and me which appears in the August 3 
issue of that important weekly magazine. 
The theme of this interview is the sug¬ 
gestion that in 1952 a political formula 
be ev.olved whereby the people who think 
alike in America can vote alike regard¬ 
less of where they live or the political 
party in which they are registered. 

Inasmuch as in many instances the 
differences within our major political 
parties as now functioning are actually 
greater than the differences between the 
parties themselves as manifested by the 
votes and pronouncements of top mem¬ 
bers of both parties in Congress, it would 
seem that the time has arrived when 
serious thought and planning should be 
devoted to developing an alliance be¬ 
tween like-minded voters which will put 
an end to government by minority pres¬ 
sure groups in America. This interview 
is devoted to an exploration of the possi¬ 
bilities of such a working alliance in the 
presidential campaign of 1952. 

There being no objection, the inter¬ 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

New Political Ai.liance 
(An Interview with Karl E Mundt, Repub¬ 
lican Senator from South Dakota) 
(Editor’s Note. —Can the Republicans win 
in 1962'> If so, how—after 20 years of un¬ 
broken Democratic success? Does the fact 
of the solid South leave the balance of 
power with certain northern groups? Is the 
North-South coalition In Congress a fore¬ 
runner of the presidential campaign? Sen¬ 
ator Mundt is one of a number of persona 
who have been thinking and working out 
answers to these questions. To get his an¬ 
swers. the editors of United States News and 
World Report invited him to their conference 
room. Karl E. Mundt was a teacher of 
speech and of social science before he began 
to apply both fields of knowledge in Con¬ 
gress. He was elected to the House from 
his native South Dakota in 1938 and moved 
on to the Senate 10 years later. Senator 
Mundt, now 61, has been a farmer and busi¬ 
nessman as well as teacher and legUilator. 
In Congress he has been active in foreign 
affairs. He was a prominent member of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
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Interest In the proposed North-South alli¬ 
ance recently has taken him Into the South 
on many speaking trips.) 

Question. Senator Mundt, what Is your 
Jldea of a BepuhUcan-Democratlc coalition In 
the South? 

Answer. Our proposal Isn^ exactly a coali¬ 
tion In the South of the Democrats and the 
Republicans as much as It Is an alliance be¬ 
tween the Democrats of the South and the 
Republicans of the North. 

Question. In other words, each side would 
be free to retain Its party Identity? 

Axiswer. Exactly. And It would merge 
them together at the electoral college level. 

Question. So that it doesn't Involve any 
actual amalgamation of parties as such or 
interference with freedom of action on the 
part of either party? 

Answer. That's correct. Because that is a 
very genuine stumbling block and we get 
away from that. We also get away from the 
fact that it's pretty difficult in any short-pull 
effort to Induce a majority In the South to 
Join the Republican Party. 8o we’re going 
to suggest they vote for antladmlhlstratlon 
electors, under the banner of the rooster, 
which is the Democratic emblem In much of 
the South. 

Question. This actually then would be a 
three-party system, wouldn't It? 

Answer. No. After a aeries of preliminary 
“make-ready" conferences before the conven¬ 
tions between like-minded Democrats and 
Republicans I holleve the situation might 
well develop about as follows; In 1052, the 
campaign would proceed as usual In the 
North with voters choosing between the Dem¬ 
ocratic and Republican candidates In the 
customary manner. But In the South. If the 
Democratic National Convention is controlled 
by New Dealers who, It Is expected, will nomi¬ 
nate a candidate and write a platform which 
are distasteful and perhaps repugnant to the 
South, a new procedure would be evolved 
whereby citizens in the South would once 
again reassert their independence 

The procedure would differ from State to 
State, but in general it would follow these 
lines: In Southern States where the majority 
of the Democrats are not New Dealers—do not 
favor the welfare state nor the concepts of 
Trumanlsm—Presidential electors would be 
selected to run on the regular Democratic 
ticket under the emblem of the rooster but 
pledged to the people not to vote for the can 
dldates nominated by the Democratic Na¬ 
tional New Deal Convention. These electors 
might be committed In advance to vote for 
the Republican nominees if the preliminary 
alliance conferences establish the proper 
background for such a move. Or they might 
be what they call “free electors." simply com¬ 
mitted not to vote for Truman or any other 
welfare-state candidate fur President. 

Question. What do you think will happen 
In the South in the way of o counterraove- 
ment by the officeholders and the Federal 
machine? They have considerable political 
power In the South, too—what will they do? 

Answer. They can work It In one of two 
ways. In Mississippi, for example, they will 
urgaulxe a Truman Democratic group. They 
will put their electors on the ballot under 
the donkey Instead of under the rooster Just 
as they did last time: they will campaign 
valiantly for the administration and Its elec¬ 
tors and probably got less than 12 percent of 
the votes, because they got 11 percent for 
Truman last time. That’s the way they’ll 
do It In Mississippi. 

Now In'Arkansas, where the Governor Is 
a New Dealer and may be able to control 
the electoral machinery, it's entirely possible 
that he will put the rooster and the Demo¬ 
cratic label over the electors there who fa¬ 
vor the Truman group, bo that In Arkansas 
those Democrats who are opposed to Tru¬ 
man—who In my opinion are vastly In the 
majority—will hold a convention, select 


their own electors, get a name—call them¬ 
selves “Jeffersonian Democrats," "Antl-Tru- 
man Democrats,” "Antl-Soclallst Demo¬ 
crats,” or whatever they want—put their 
electois on the ballot. And each group will 
conduct a fair and honest campaign in the 
South to determine once and for all whether 
or not the South favors the welfare-state 
concept of government. 

The Republicans will pull out, or. If nec¬ 
essary In order to keep the Republican Party 
alive In case this thing peters out—since 
there may be some State laws that If you 
don’t have a man on the ballot you can’t 
continue the party—they will put the Re¬ 
publican nominees on the ballot but the 
word goes round that Republicans should 
vote in the box where the anti-Truman elec¬ 
tors are listed. 

In Texas a few weeks ago the Governor 
signed a new bill which facilitates this whole 
movement, and which was promoted In 
Texas by some of the folks interested in the 
alliance program and opposed to New Deal- 
Ism In all Its forms. This provides now 
that in 1952 for the first time In Texas you 
can cross-file. There Is a device so that 
you can amalgamate and add together the 
antl-TYuman votes for President. And that 
was done specifically by those. Including the 
Governor, who are opposed to Trumanlsm 
In Texas. Now If In Texa»—and that Is the 
key State, really—we can get the ball roll¬ 
ing—and there is enough power down there 
and enough leadership down there, and 
enough genuine, rugged Americanism down 
there if you will find a harness that will fit 
It—we believe Texas can pull most of the 
South along on some effective program of 
political rcallnement. 

NOBTH-SOTJTH GROUPINO COULD XI.ECT A PRSSl- 

DENT—COALITION NOW VI^OBKINO—V HV '’TXTE- 

CRATS FAILED 

Two sets Of electors 

Question. What about the other Southern 
States? 

Answer. In other States where the party 
machinery Is controlled by Democrats favor¬ 
ing the Truman program, those opposing It 
would nominate electors and run them under 
some hyphenated Democratic label—Jeffer¬ 
sonian Democrats or Anti-New Deal Demo¬ 
crats, for example. In other words, much 
the same arrangement would be worked out 
as was done with the Dlxlecrat movement 
In 1948, but instead of wasting votes on a 
splinter party with no national connections, 
the antl-welfare-stnte Democrats would go 
to the electoral college with electors ready, 
able, and willing to associate themselves 
with other like-minded electors In choosing 
an administration sympathetic with their 
viewpoint and consistent with their con¬ 
cepts. 

Under either arrangement, two sets of 
Democratic electors would be before the 
southern voters In November and they would 
decide once and for all in a fair and honest 
poll whether to continue to embrace the con¬ 
cepts of collectivism and complete federalism 
that are so apparent in the Truman program. 

Question. Isn’t there a commitment on the 
part of electors chosen on the regular Dem¬ 
ocratic ticket to vote for the nominee of the 
regular Democratic Party? 

Answer. It depends on the terms on which 
they are nominated or selected If they are 
selected at a convention down In the South 
with the understanding that they go as free 
electors or that they go ae electors under the 
Democratic banners but pledged to vote for 
this alliance combination which has been 
worked up, then they’re keeping faith with 
the voters and are In conformity with the law. 
Convention strategy 

Question. You speak of a convention held 
prior to the selection the electors, is that 
a State convention? 
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Answer. Yes. And It is also possible a 
Dixie Democratic convention might precede 
these State conventions. 

Question. Held before the national conven¬ 
tion? 

Answer. No; after the national convention. 
Let me outline this movement as we see It 
shaping up. We envision that, as we ap¬ 
proach election time, it will really become 
clear to the Democratic South that the re¬ 
sults of the Democratic National Convention 
are going to leave them very, very unhappy. 
So It has been suggested that delegates be se¬ 
lected by the Democrats In the South who 
will go to the national convention making 
an effort to get a restoration of the rule re¬ 
quiring a two-thirds majority to secure a 
presidential and vlce-prebldentlal nomina¬ 
tion—which they won’t succeed in doing, but 
they can try: making an effort to bring about 
a real ringing reaffirmation of the doctrine 
of States’ rights—which they will not be able 
to do, but they can try, making an effort to 
have one of their southern sons selected 
as a candidate for President on the basis 
that the South has provided the bulk of the 
strength of the Democratic Party for all these 
years—that they can do, but they will not 
succeed. 

Then, after they have watched the conven¬ 
tion, over their protests, renominate Tru¬ 
man or somebody to the left of Truman, 
when they have watched the convention, 
over their protests, put planks in the plat¬ 
form which are repugnant to the people of 
the South: when they have heard some of 
the liberal left-wing element of their own 
party stand up at their own convention and 
Insult them to their face by calling them 
bouibons and reactionaries and snarl at them 
at the convention as they sometimes sneer 
at them on the floor of Ck)ugreBs, it’s ex. 
pected then that, having been Insulted, hav¬ 
ing been rejected, having been disillusioned, 
they’ll be ready to go home and assert their 
Independence as they did In 1948. 

Now, the difficulty In 1948 was that when 
they went home they had no place to go— 
just a little branch-line railroad called Dlxle¬ 
crat, which had no real destination but was 
simply a protest vote that didn’t have any 
genuine effectiveness other than to demon¬ 
strate that there is a limit somewhere to the 
insults southern voters will endure. 

What Dixiecrats lacked 

Question. What do you mean by no effec¬ 
tiveness? 

Answer. No effectiveness because the Dixie- 
crats had nc national connections or cohe¬ 
sion. It Just appealed to voters in a few 
States, and never In their most optimistic 
dreams did the Dixlecrats expect to succeed 
In electing a President 

Question. Did they have a separate set of 
electors In 1948? 

Answer Oh, yes, they had a separate set 
of electors In 1948 They carried four States. 
Thirty-nine electors voted for Tliurmond and 
Wright. It wasn’t enough to turn the tide, 
but It was a surprisingly significant vote, 
considering the short time In which they 
had to work. It demonstrated that the spirit 
of Independence still thrives In the South. 

Question. Well, after a Democratic con¬ 
vention such as you outline, then what 
happens? 

Answer Then they go home and they hold 
a convention, precisely as they did last time. 
But instead of doing what they did last time, 
which was a futile splinter-party gesture, 
they then agree to select electors to run as 
Democratic electors, pledged to vote at the 
electoral college for some other candidate 
than that nominated by the New Dealers at 
the Democratic national convention. Per¬ 
haps they may even be pledged to vote for 
the alliance choice, that is, for the Republi¬ 
can nominees selected at the Republican 
convention Having agreed to this joint pro¬ 
gram, they then hold their State conventions 
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to put the Democratic electors on the ballot 
and conduct a campaign in the South 
strictly between Democratic parties. 

You’d have the Truman Democratic Party, 
the administration Democratic Party, which 
would probably be referred to by Its op¬ 
ponents down South as the Socialist fringe 
of the Democratic Party, and you’d have the 
States' Rights Democratic Party, the con¬ 
stitutional Democratic Party, which would 
be referred to down there as the Jeffersonian 
Democrats or the Democrats who are In favor 
•f reestablishing States’ rights, and their 
electors would go to the electoral college with 
that purpose. 

AUJANCI! A»r ACTUAUTT IN CONORBSB ABOUT 
IS 7SARB 

Now, preliminary to all this, some work 
must be done both hy Republicans and by 
the antl-New Deal Democrats before either 
convention in order to set the stage for the 
kind of political alliance operation we've 
been talking about. It’s our thought that 
these preliminary meetings can be held In 
large part between Democrats In Congress 
and Republicans in Congress who, over a 
period now of about 15 years, have been 
working together In an alliance which Is not 
a theoretical factor at all but which is an 
actuality in Congress today. 

So that, probably in the Senate or perhaps 
in the Senate and the House, preliminary 
considerations would be given to these fol¬ 
lowing objectives: That at the next Repub¬ 
lican convention—coming as it must now 
ahead of the Democratic—having In mind 
the possibility of what will transpire and 
what I believe at that time will look like the 
Inevitable outcome of the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Convention, we should give some 
thought in the selection of our nominee for 
President to a man who is personally accept¬ 
able to the South. Some of our potential 
candidates are, some of them are not. But if 
we decide that we’re going to court the 
South—not capture it, but court support in 
the South—that we should give some 
thought to that in the selection of our candi¬ 
dates, and we should also give some thought 
to southern concepts in the writing of a 
platform. 

Queston, In civil rights? 

Answer. In civil rights, in education, in 
socialized medicine. In all matters leading to 
the concept of the superstate and the pres¬ 
ervation of the States’ rights concept. We 
would come out strongly in our Republican, 
platform stating a position that we recognize 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to provide leadership In making living 
conditions better and in making health and 
educational opportunities better, and In 
eliminating discriminations, etc,, but we pro¬ 
pose to approach these objectives within the 
purview of the doctrine of States' rights, 
Platjorm problems 

Question. Do you think the Republicans 
who have already voted for PEPC (Pair Em¬ 
ployment Practice Commission) and for 
other measures of civil rights will be able to 
remain silent? 

Answer. No, I don’t think they will be 
silent. I think they will present their point 
of view before the platform committee. I 
think they’ll argue In favor of a Federal cen¬ 
tralized approach to the problems of educa¬ 
tion, of health, of housing, and of discrimi¬ 
nation. But I propose that those of us in 
the Republican Party who oppose centraliza¬ 
tion of power and up to now have remained 
comparatively silent, do not remain silent 
any longer, 

I propose that we present the fact that, If 
we’re going to have a party that presumes to 
be against the superstate and the complete 
centralization of power in Washington, we 
have got to recognize the doctrine of States’ 
rights, which is a peculiarly and uniquely 
American concept in government. 


Question. Is there a possibility that these 
Republicans who are ardently In favor of 
civil rights may go out and try to get electors 
in their States and do the same thing to the 
Republicans? 

Answer. I think that’s a poBsiblllty. I 
think that, if this program works out, there 
is going to be some migration In both direc¬ 
tions from one party to the other. But I 
think that the country desperately needs 
today a party allnemcnt in which there is a 
recognizable and defensible philosophy of 
government imbedded within each party. 
We lack that today. 

Effects in North 

Question. Won’t you, as a practical mat¬ 
ter, be up against the fact that in the North¬ 
ern States you will be driving the Democratic 
Party to be the clvll-rlghts party—as it has 
to be to win the votes in Harlem and else¬ 
where—and that those Republicans who feel 
the same way about civil rights will Join with 
those Democrats and carry most of these 
Northern States? 

Answer. No; I don’t think that they will. 
There is, of course, some fear of that on the 
part of some northern Republicans. There 
Is some pretty clear-cut evidence, however, 
that there is a tremendous amount of theory 
in that connection not substantiated by fact, 
as there Is In connection with the alleged 
opposition to the Taft-Hartley bill. I mean 
the election of Taft In Ohio pretty well 
knocked into a cocked hat a lot of theories 
about labor's attitude toward the Taft- 
Hartley bill. 

Now, we believe that in the groups. In the 
colored organizations, among the colored 
population, and In places where PEPC has 
been a very definite Issue, there are a great 
many people there who also believe in the 
doctrine of States’ rights. We can present 
a pretty good Republican position, for ex¬ 
ample, to those who believe in FEPC, who 
are largely In the northern cities We can 
say: “What party was It that freed the col¬ 
ored men? It was the Republican Party. 
What party was It that has given the colored 
man his best opportunity to succeed in this 
country? It has been the Republican Parts 
under Republican government. Wha t kind 
of States have given him State FEPC's, to 
give him a better chance and an opportunity? 
It has been almost without exception Repub¬ 
lican States under Republican governors 
empowered by Republican legislatures ’’ 

Question. Do you think the South would 
accept the program that these States have 
adopted in the North? 

Answer. The South is completely willing. 
I have discussed It now in almost every State 
of the South. The South Is not Inhabited 
by sadists who are desirous of penalizing 
the black man and kicking him around be¬ 
cause they enjoy it. Actually, a great many 
Negroes In the South are very happy and are 
making rapid progress both economically 
and politically. The South is confronted 
with a very realistic problem because, in 
many areas, over half the people are of the 
colored race. 

Southerners have no desire to hold the 
Negro down. They want to promote pro¬ 
grams In an area where by evolution and by 
education they must work out a harmoni¬ 
ous adjustment. They’re not even opposed 
to State FEPC legislation. They told me In 
Mississippi: “We’re perfectly willing to have 
an FEPC in Jackson, Miss, manned by Mls- 
slsslpplans, progressing at the Mississippi 
level, at the Mississippi speed to meet Mis¬ 
sissippi conditions, What we are afraid of 
is an PEPC manned in Washington by North¬ 
ern theorists and liberals who decide to pro¬ 
vide in Mississippi the kind of conditions 
for the colored man that you can provide in 
New Jersey or New York." And they say it 
simply won’t work, because conditions are 
different In the South. So they're willing 
to do that. 


0UOOESTKD CANDIDATES: TAFT, BlSENKOWEB, 
8TBD, BUSSELL 

There has been a definite movement in 
many of the Southern States by which the 
State and Its public officials Interest them¬ 
selves In improving the lot of the colored 
men. In many areas it has eliminated by 
States act).)n, and I think that’s the right 
way to do it, the poll tax. They’ve passed 
laws against lynching and have done the 
things that the northern theorists who want 
to produce utopia out of a hat like a rabbit 
in 15 minutes by Federal legislation have 
been unable to do by Federal coercion. 

Que.stion. Whom do you have specifically 
in mind as candidates who might be ac¬ 
ceptable to the southern Democrats and the 
northern Republicans? 

Answer. We have tried to keep strictly 
away from getting a movement of this kind 
identified with any candidate, because then 
it becomes the football of every other can¬ 
didate not associated with it. In talks on 
this, because everybody thinks In terms of 
cnndldates as a tangible outcome of the 
movement, 1 have said: “Look, 1 think a 
movement of this kind could revolve around 
and could succeed with two candidates se¬ 
lected almost indiscriminately from the fol¬ 
lowing four.’’ Then I have suggested the 
names of Taft and Eisenhower and Senator 
Byrd and Senator Russell, and have said 
that It wouldn’t make much difference to 
me which of the four were at the top and 
which of the four were vice president. I 
think they are four sound Americans who 
basically would lead this country back to a 
premise of sound government and sound 
fiscal policy. 

How Taft stands 

Question Isn’t Taft’s position on civil 
rights, however, pretty generally unsatisfac¬ 
tory to the South? 

Answer. Not nearly as unsatisfactory to 
the South as Dewey’s position on civil rights 
was 4 years ago. Taft has been a mlddle- 
of-the-roadcr on civil rights. We haven’t 
had a vote directly on It. There have been 
votes on cloture and on other mane uvers 
which don’t look like a vote on a PEPC but 
which actually were related t o It , and he 
has leaned a bit toward the FEPC crowd, 
but he hasn't been out giving speeches about 
It, he hasn't been crusading for It. They 
have a pretty good respect In the South, I 
think, for Taft's basic philosophy of gov¬ 
ernment. He Is in opposition to the concept 
of the strong centralized authoritarian pow¬ 
er. He is a respecter and supporter of 
States' rights. 

The key: States' rights 

Question If Taft abandons, however, a 
Federal FEPC platform, how much chance 
does he have for carrying a lot of these areas 
In the North? 

Answer. That goes back to what we were 
discussing—whether we propose to present to 
the American voter this time a clear-cut 
philosophy of Government built around 
States’ rights In a platform which con¬ 
sistently revolves around that concept. We 
should not again throw the voter another 
crazy quilt like we threw him last time In 
a platform where we say In one breath 
we're 100 percent for the rights of the In¬ 
dividual and the rights of the States and 
in the next breath we're 100 percent for giv¬ 
ing politicians In Washington the power to 
tell him who he can hire in his business. 
Now Americans generally are Just plain 
basically sound. If we present them such 
a bewildering jigsaw puzzle as we had in the 
Republican platform last time. In which we 
tried to say all things to all men—which to 
those Interested In FEPC talked like it was 
going to create in Washington the author¬ 
itarian power that they have In Moscow, 
hut. In terms of business and farming, talked 
as if it was going back completely to the 
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original Jeffersonian concept of States* 
rights~we fall In onr duty to speak trank* 
ly to the voters. 

Question. In your concept, you would have 
a Democrat on the ticket, wouldn’t you? 

Answer. Yes; that’s at least one poBSlbtllty. 
First, we should get a candidate personally 
acceptable to the South. Second, we must 
explore with the South its desire as to 
whether it would prefer to have a southern 
Democrat running as Vice President. If we 
find that It would prefer to have that, and 
we can determine that hy the preliminary 
conferences, then I think we should say 
frankly, too, in the Republican convention: 
“This time we're trying to win a victory for 
America. We're not so much Interested in 
partylsm and partisanship as we are in basic 
principles. 8o, we suggest that with our Re¬ 
publican candidate for President we nomi¬ 
nate—let’s say, Just for an example—Sena¬ 
tor Bybd, of Virginia, or Senator Rctssewl, 
of Georgia, as Vice President.” 

That’s one conceivable possibility An¬ 
other conceivable possibility growing out 
of the preliminary conferences is this: How 
would it be. some have conjectured, if In 
the Republican campaign this time—with 
this alliance movement in mind and the 
possibility that some of these southern 
statesmen would prefer not to run as Demo¬ 
crats for Vice President under the Repub¬ 
lican banner—if we nominate the best cast 
of Republican leaders we can secure as Presi¬ 
dent and Vice President and then 6 weeks 
to 2 months before the voting time, our 
Presidential nominee, having consulted with 
hlB advlsere, announces then the identity of 
his Cabinet, if he is elected? And in that 
list include three or four distinguished 
southern statesmen as Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture, as Secretary of War, as Secretary of 
Commerce, wherever you're going to put 
them. 

Suppose the Republican nominee for Pres¬ 
ident announces on the lat day of October 
that, if he Is elected President, he's going 
to have a Cabinet comprised of A. B, C, and 
D end Senator Dick Russell, of Georgia, as 
Secretary of Defense—don’t you believe that 
this would help make It easier for southern 
voters to support the alliance? Or, perhaps, 
if Senator Byrd could be induced to become 
Secretary of the Tieasury, it would help ce¬ 
ment the forces favoring a real Democratlc- 
BepubJican alliance in 1952. I use the 
names of Bussell and Byrd merely as illus¬ 
trations—perhaps other equally good south¬ 
ern Democrats could be named so Russell 
and Btrd could continue their fine leader¬ 
ship in the Senate. 

Keeping southern power in Congress 

Question. This Is In addition to a Demo¬ 
crat for Vice President? 

Answer. It could be In addition to or In 
lieu thereof. It’s Just cne proposed type of 
strategy. Here’s something more which is 
essential. In these preliminary conferences, 
if the alliance Is going to win, we've got to 
come to an understanding with the southern 
leaders in Congress as to what happens to 
their seniority. That’s not unimportant In 
elections In the South. A Senator and Con¬ 
gressman, I think, has more prestige there 
than he does in the Middle West. And I 
think a southern Congressman or Senator 
probably has a little better personal follow¬ 
ing than has been developed in many other 
areas. 

Now these officials are important cogs in 
the electoral machinery and you can’t very 
well expect 15 or 20 southern Senators and 
Congressmen to get enthused about crusad¬ 
ing for a principle and a cause and a ticket 
which, if It wins, means that they are com¬ 
mitting political suicide In Congress and 
stepping out of positions of Importance into 
positions of unimportance. So we’ve got tq 
come to an understanding with them that, 
if this thing operates, the seniority status 


of the cooperating southern Congressmen 
and Senators will be sustained. 

So it is recommended that in the organiEa- 
tlon of the new Congress, assuming that the 
alliance elects its candidates for President 
and Vice President, that we caucus together 
on a basis of position rather than a basis of 
party. The Members of the senate and the 
Members of the House would have a caucus, 

therefore, of the Republicans end the south¬ 
ern Democrats who have participated in this 
program for the establishment of the organi¬ 
zation of the Senate and for the organization 
of the respective committees with each man 
maintaining his seniority status regardicsb of 
party. As an example, this would mean that 
if Senator OsoReE. of Georgia, participates— 
and. If the program works, Georgia and such 
States must participate—he would retain his 
chairmanship of the Senate Committee on 
Finance because he's the oldest ranking 
member of either party on that committee. 
We would put the members around the table 
in conformity with their seniority status to 
comprise a majority reflecting a position on 
principle, not merely a political party 

Question. You’d like to have Speaker Bay- 
burn on your side, wouldn’t you? 

Answer. I’d like to have him on our side 
and I have a bunch that. If things worked 
out so that he could do that and still be 
with his own group In Texas, he’d love It. 

Question. Then he could be Speaker of the 
House under your program? 

Answer He could he Speaker of the House 
under our program—the caucus of like- 
minded House Members would determine 
that by their votes. 

Question In other words, you people are 
willing to make concessions and have got to 
make concessions In order to accomplish this 
particular objective, which Is a party that 
Is committed to your philosophy? 

Answer. Precisely. Because there isn’t any 
chance. In my opinion, for the Republican 
Party, without making concessions, to get 
the votes it needs In the South And, frank¬ 
ly. I don't see any very likely place you can 
pick up this extra million votes In the 
North. Certainly to do so you would have 
to make some concessions to whatever new 
element in the North you were trying to 
attract. 

Eisenhower's strength 

Question. How about Elsenhower? 

Answer. That might do It. 1 think that 
occasionally a man comes along or perhaps 
an Issue that can unite the country—there 
may be something Involved in the war issue. 
But I’m looking at the long pull. Suppose 
we win In 1052—what do we do to stay in 
following 1956? We would be forced to be¬ 
gin ot once, throwing out lures to exactly 
the same people to whom the New Dealers 
have cast their seductive bait. As long as 
we divorce ourselves from over 100 electoral 
votes 111 the conservative South, It means 
that the balance of power in this country is 
certain to be In the hands of the left-wing 
groups. So that, to stay in, we Republicans 
would have to make concessions to the same 
group to whom the New Dealers now cater 
so eealouBly, And I'm no more desirous of 
aeeing the country veer over toward national 
socialism with a Republican in power than 
I am with a Democrat. Now, there's some 
pretty good historic background from which 
we can draw a lesson. 

Question. How much damage would be 
done to the alliance idea if the Democrats 
should nominate a southerner, Fred Vinson, 
for instance? 

Answer. I would assume that if they were 
to nominate a real southerner running on a 
platform even remotely acceptable In the 
South, there would not be an alliance idea 
In 1962. It would defer and delay such a 
movement. Now in my opinion my guess 
would be that Pred Vinson would come close 
enough to answering that definition to make 
the alliance unworkable, although Z am Im¬ 


pressed by the number or people in the South 
interested In this movement who seem to 
think that Fred Vinson would not be com¬ 
pletely acceptable to them. 

Question. You’ve got to have some name 
down South besides a Bepubllcan. You can't 
have a group of electors pledged to vote for 
a Republican ticket—isn't that true? 

Answer. The electors will be Democrats. 
They will be pledged to oppose the Tn- -ifin 
administration 

Anti^Trumanites this wag 

Question. But they can turn but one way 
and that’8 to the Republicans? 

Answer. I don’t think that’s particularly 
going to hurt. I don’t tliink If these other 
preliminary steps have happened, If they 
can show them about the Bcnlorlty-status 
agreement, if they can show them a vice- 
presidential nominee or Cabinet members, 

1 believe the anti-Truman electors can win 
In most of the South The difficulty is not 
with the leadership and the business echelon. 

Now we have made a study oi what this 
alliance has been doing became this isn’t 
something which Is Just pulled out of the 
air. 

This is Bomething which hae been func¬ 
tioning now since 1936 in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives and in the Senate. Since 1936 
thl.s informal Republican-Democratic con¬ 
gressional alliance has functioned success¬ 
fully on 35 Important and significant roll- 
call votes; 6 have been In opposition to some 
suggested step toward socialism, 18 have 
been in protection of our private-enterprise 
system; 3 have effected Important economies. 

2 have been on foreign affairs; and 3 were 
crack-downs on subversive activities both in 
and out ot Government. These weve Umes 
when, because of the alliance of the people 
of the Bouth, Democratn, and Republlenns of 
the North, victories have been won in the 
votes of Congress We can provide the date, 
we can provide the evidence, we can provide 
the roll calls as proof, 

They did this, not once but 35 times since 
1936. We simply propose to expand this 
"congressional alliance” so It can become 
effective in electing a like-minded President. 

Question If you work out this arrange¬ 
ment to take care of seniority problems for 
southern Democrats In the House and In the 
Senate, wouldn't that mean that whether 
or not the Republicans won the election, 
they would control Congrees? 

Answer. No. We wouldn’t control It, but 
the alliance group, or coalition, would con¬ 
trol It, because a coalition seems to mean to 
many people In the South that the Demo¬ 
crats and the Republicans merge their identi¬ 
ties in the Bouth, and that’s pretty diffi¬ 
cult to do. 

Question. So that the alliance would or¬ 
ganize Congress? 

Answer. The alllnnce controls It now They 
don’t organize It. but they could organize 
it. and they could establish a committee 
set-up and conduct the majority caucus 

We now have an occasional alliance, but 
it’s spasmodic, It’s Intermittent, It’s leader¬ 
less, It's thrown together as a creature of 
necessity and only on certain issues 

It has worked since 1936, and it’s working 
more frequently all the time; it s accelerat¬ 
ing. Already it has been the determining 
factor several times in the current session of 
Congress. 

Seniority for all 

Question. When you spoke of seniority you 
didn't mean just chairmanships; you meant, 
too. that individual Members would not lose 
their seniority poaltlons, didn't you? 

Answer. Correct. That’s exactly what we 
have to protect and that Is almost a must, 
and that's a new feature of this program. 
That’s one of the new elements of our present 
proposals. 

Question. Do you have time to get thU 
operating this year—it isn’t long? 
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Answer. No; it isn’t long, but we can move 
mighty fast. I would say that there is a 
good possibility of it moving next year if 
Harry Truman is renominated. 

Question. Well, you’re assuming that~-- 

Answer. If he is not renominated, it in¬ 
jures the chances of the alliance. But if. 
instead of Harry Truman, they nominate 
Justice Douglas. I would say you haven't in¬ 
jured its chances very much. If Instead of 
that they nominate Chief Justice Vinson, 
I would say you have injured the chances 
more seriously. 

Question. Unless Vinson's declarations and 
a platform make it clear that he has taken 
the northern point of view? 

Answer. In which case It actually might 
facilitate the alliance, because you know how 
people are. If one of your own turns hie 
back on you, you get pretty desperate and 
disgusted. 

Question. You have an alliance now hut 
the ultimate aim is a party, isn’t it? 

Answer. Yes. If this thing should work 
in 1952, we would suggest that in 1963. after 
the first session of Congress, that there be 
a poat-preddentlal election convention, led 
by this President and this Vice President 
and this positional majority In Congress who 
would have control of the White House and 
the Congress. But they have no name. They 
have no National crganiaatlon. They have 
no party. They say, “Well, how about mak¬ 
ing this thing permanent, get organized so 
that 3 years from now we can have our own 
ticket in the field? Let's see If we can't 
agree on a set of principles built around this 
dictum of an indestructible union of Inde¬ 
structible States Let’s see if we can’t find 
a label and develop an organization, with a 
chairman, and find a suitable party name." 

AFTSa 1953. A REGULAB PARTY WITH A NAME 

Some have suggested that the party then 
be called, in the South, the Democratic- 
Republican alliance for the next election, 
and that they work with this new political 
organization under that name. In the North, 
it would be called the Republican-Demo¬ 
cratic alliance The two would stem from 
the same central headquarters. In other 
words. It would be the same organization, 
with the order in which the alliance Is listed 
reversed in the North and the South. 

This would enable all like-minded people, 
you see, to Join up with the new party. It 
would compel the opposition viewpoint to 
organize a second party, and call themselves 
New Dealers, or Fair Dealers, or Socialists, or 
whatever they prefer. Then you’d have two 
reel political parties. Each would stand for 
something definite. The voter would get a 
choice. For the first time since the War 
Between the States, the South would get the 
benefit of a two-party system at the local 
level, from the standpoint of local cam¬ 
paigns—and that’s important because if you 
don’t have that, you soon develop corrupt 
machines. The biggest dividend. I think, 
would be that the voter then could go to the 
polls and help direct the destiny of his Gov¬ 
ernment because he would know he was 
voting for one concept of government or the 
other. Within each party there would still 
be great Issues, of course, but you would 
have a basic philosophical and political basis 
for cohesion and agreement. We used to 
have that in the past but that’s gone. We 
don’t have any basic difference between our 
two political parties as they now operate. 

A voice for the South 

Question. How about the Dhclecrats? 

Answer. I believe that that is a movement 
which ha'i terminated. I think that the 
people who belonged to it and who lead it 
are looking for some other more effective 
device for the elections which lie ahead. I 
believe they and many others in the South 
are eager to aseodata themselves with some 
national movement to once again give the 
South a strong voice in the selection and the 
emotion of our Presidents. 


Wm Dfiiifer of World War Bo Greater 
After Korea Cease-Fire Than Before? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 1, 1951 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following article by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 

WHY Hacgle on Peace Terms?—Armistice 

Won’t Lessen Present Dancer Anyway 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Again the President of the United States 
has warned us of the dangers Inherent In 
the Korean armistice talks. 

He has said that already, during these 
talks, the Communists are building up their 
armed forces north of the present line, ready. 
If the talks break down, to hit us a harder 
blow than they could have without the talks, 
when General Rldgway was effectively "keep¬ 
ing them off balance.” 

He has warned that we cannot immediately 
hope to get our troops out of Korea lest the 
talks turn out to have been a Communist 
trap to get us out and then move in again 
and take over. 

Defense Secretary Marshall told the mem¬ 
bers of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
not to expect that peace in Korea would 
mean that we could take our seven divisions 
home, still less send some of them to swell 
the growing American forces In Europe. The 
farthest—according to Marshall—that we 
should think of retiring them would be to 
Japan. Protecting the northern Japanese 
Islands against a Soviet invasion until, a 
couple of years from now, the Japanese have 
re-created their own defensive forces, is aii 
unsatisfying prospect. Yet that is the best 
that the Defense Secretary seems able to 
offer. 

To make the picture worse, all American 
leaders, beginning with Mr. Truman, have 
warned and rewarned ua not to believe that 
peace in Korea will lessen the present danger. 

The Communists may be planning to wait 
until the United Nations have rebuilt the 
devastated Republic of Korea—and then take 
it over. Or they may invade some other 
country. If this target happens to lie out¬ 
side of Asia, say. In the Middle East or In 
Europe, the masses of Chinese Communists 
will still remain quite free to concentrate 
their aggressive might against Indochina or 
Burma, 

jitcE most vital 

Indochina and Burma are the twin gates to 
southeastern Asia. Southeastern Asia holds 
precisely what the Communists In Asia need 
most—petroleum, rubber, tin, and, above 
•all, rice. Under normal circumstances China 
cannot feed Its growing millions without 
some outside rice. In all Asia, only Indo¬ 
china (once there is peace), Burma and 
Thailand are able to export rice in any con¬ 
siderable quantities. 

Certain it Is, however, that without active 
Soviet participation, which means a world 
war that would probably not be decided in 
Asia, Red China is unable to launch any 
new large-scale offensive so long as its divi¬ 
sions are bogged down In a struggle in Korea. 
They can do that only if the present armis¬ 
tice talks lead to some sort of settlement. 

Considering these facts, one may wonder 
why the American administration is so eager 
to end the Korean fighting without total 
victory, or to end it before the free world 
has rebuilt Its military strength. 

Conceivably, the 36 percent of Americans 
who. according to Gallup, oppose the with¬ 


drawal of United Nations forces from Korea* 
may have a case. 

MOSCOW'S GOOD TIME 

Why does the administration disagree? 
President Truman has recently stated that 
we are negotiating because the Soviet Union 
wanted to negotiate. But Moscow was mum 
about Its desire for 6 months during which 
UN and the United States spokesmen re¬ 
peatedly expressed our desire to end the Ko¬ 
rean fighting. It would be more accurate to 
say that Moscow consented to let Its Asian 
confederates negotiate In its own good time. 

The greater urge is undoubtedly on our 
side. So once more we ask, why? 

Ending a war indecisively Just to end a war 
cannot be the answer, particularly not when 
such an end would leave the adversary able 
and ready to attack the free world at some 
other equally sensitive spot. 

There must be another explanation—and 
there is. Part of it was given by Gen. Omar 
Bradley when he told the Senators that con¬ 
flict with Communist China would be “the 
wrong war, at the wrong time, In the wrong 
place, and with the wrong adversary.” 

WHY THE “WRONG PLACE"? 

Anybody can understand why American, 
military leaders hate to see our all-too-few 
ground divisions rubbed away in Korea while 
the U. 6. S. R. is keeping its own forces 
intact. One can understand an American 
desire to make up for the years when we 
failed to rearm. But why in the "wrong 
place” If, as the administration seems to 
admit, by fighting in Korea we are perhaps 
saving southeastern Asia? 

The rest of the answer was given by Sec¬ 
retary Marshall to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee (July 1, 1961): 

"Mr. JUDD. Do you believe that the inde¬ 
pendence of Asia Is essential to the Independ¬ 
ence and security of Europe’ 

“Secretary Marshall I do not think that 
[a Communist Asia] would be fatal to the 
defense of Europe. • • • 

“Mr Judd. In my Judgment, finding means 
of keeping Asia out of the Communist fold 
is Just as essential to Europe as It la to 
send divisions there ” 

Here Is the root of the dispute over Asia 
that divides the American people. The 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff—^up 
to a point—back Secretary Marshall. 

Most Republicans and some thoughtful 
Democrats, like Senator Paul Douglas, of 
Illinois, back Representative Judd. 

Which side should the people support? 
Clearly, to be wrong here is to gamble the 
safety of the United States. 


The Plight of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHNwTmcCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following letter 
and resolution: 

American Lithuanian 

Council op Boston, 

July il, im. 

Dear CTonoressman: The Lithuanian 
American people throughout the United 
States, as well as those Lithuanians priv¬ 
ileged to reside in the free countries of the 
world, commemorated the eleventh anniver¬ 
sary of the resubjugatlon of Lithuania and 
the decennial of the first horrible deporta¬ 
tions from Lithuania to Siberia on June 16, 
1951. 
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In Boston ws observed tbls occasion with 
apprsprlate cermnonles, at which a resolu¬ 
tion was adopted conoernli^ the ittlght of 
our dear motherland. Lithuania. We en¬ 
close a copy of this resolution and sincerely 
hope that you will And time to read It. 

We earnestly hope that you will continue 
to fight the cause of freedom and do all in 
your power to help Lithuania and other op¬ 
pressed nations of the world regain their 
freedom and liberty. 

Yours respectfully. 

ALEXAKDsa Chaplik. President. 


Resolution unanimously adopted at a mass 
meeting held at the Municipal Building, 
South Boston, Mass., on June 16, 1051, under 
the auspices of the Amerlcan-Llthuanlen 
Council, Boston chapter, in protest and com¬ 
memoration of the following tragedies which 
have befallen Lithuania and its people: (1) 
Eleventh anniversary of the resubjugatlon 
of Lithuania; and (2) decennial of the first 
horrible deportations from Lithuania, when, 
during one night, the Bolshevik secret po¬ 
lice—MKVD—arrested and carried off to the 
wastes of Siberia 40,000 innocent Lithu¬ 
anians: 

"Whereas the Soviet Union, relying upon 
the spurious Rlbbentrop-Molotov pact of Au¬ 
gust 23, 1939. and in disregard of all treaties 
and agreements with Lithuania, including 
the Peace Treaty of 1920, the Nonaggression 
Pact of 1926, and the Mutual Assistance Pact 
of 1939, did occupy Lithuania by must brutal 
means, and did subject Lithuania to a most 
cruel oppression; and 
"Whereas the Soviet Union, In further¬ 
ance of Its designs to Implant communism 
In Lithuania and throughout the world, and 
being unable to bend the resistance of Lith- 
uaiila to Its will, has embarked upon a re¬ 
lentless and unprecedented policy to eradi¬ 
cate the Lithuanian Nation, as attested by 
the fact that It has already deported or an¬ 
nihilated 800.000 Lithuanians, which consti¬ 
tutes over 30 percent of the entire Lith¬ 
uanian people: Now, therefore, be it 
"Resolved — 

"1. That said resubjugatlon and genocide 
being practiced In Lithuania is sorely pro¬ 
tested, decried, and deplored; and further 
be it resolved 

"2. That the attention of the United Na- 
tons, and of the whole cultured world be 
directed to the plight of blood-soaked Lithu¬ 
ania, and all effective means be solicited to 
block the ravlsher of Lithuania and to ex¬ 
pose him to the nations of the world; and 
further be it resolved 
"3. That copies of this resolution be for¬ 
warded to the President of the United States, 
to all Congressmen and Senators of the 
United States, and to the representatives In 
Washington. D C.. of the Governments of 
Great Britain, Prance, Italy, Poland, Estho- 
nia, Latvia, Finland, Norway, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, Spain, Portugal, Belgium and to the 
press." 

American-Lithuahian Covwcix., 
Boston Chapteb, 

Alexandsr J. Chapux, 

Chairman. 

J. jANUNiN, Secretary. 

Veteraai of Foreiga Wart Demand Price 
Conirob 

extension of remabbb 

HON. ABRAH^ J. MULTER 

or Nxw roes 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16,1951 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing letter which 1 received from the 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States is worthy of the careful perusal 
of every Member of the House: 

KXTCHUSl-HKNNXSaBT POBT, No. 1515. 

Veterans or Forsion Wars 

or THE United States. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., July 28, 1981. 
Ron. Abrahasc J. Multer, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoNoanssMAN Multer: As commander 
of the Ketchum-HennMsey Post. 1615, Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
I have been mandated by the members of 
my post to transmit to you Its propoeal 
against the spiraling cost of living. 

At the outset, the Ketchum-Hennessey 
Post would like you to know that we com¬ 
mend you and your eight fellow Ckmgress- 
men from Kings County for your splendid 
efforts in trying to keep both prices and 
wages in line. However, all your efforts have 
been frustrated by a sinister coalition in 
Congress, which at present appears to be In 
the majority, and whose policies and actions 
are dictated by the "profit at any cost" lob¬ 
byists who are now riding high In Wash¬ 
ington. 

It Is Ironic to think that there are In 
Congress elected officials who have not 
learned the lessons of the last war and who 
have permitted themselves to be dominated 
by these lobbyists and the greedy Interests 
they represent; Interests whose lust lor ex¬ 
cessive profits at any cost is not restrained 
by the blood and lives of our men In Korea 
and In the hospitals, nor by the danger to 
the economic structure of our beloved 
country. 

Without going Into the merits of the pres¬ 
ent control system, the fact remains that 
since the start of the Korea conflict, more 
than a year ago, the cost of living has been 
allowed to rise beyond due bounds and is 
continuing to rise with no end In sight, while 
Congress as a whole has made no serious 
effort to hold a line. If this Inflation is per¬ 
mitted to go unchecked. It will not only 
wreck our economy, but make us a prey to 
our enemies. 

The members of our post, like all wage 
earners, Emall-businesB men. and house¬ 
holders In the country, are finding It Impos¬ 
sible to make ends meet. We feel, as citi¬ 
zens and veterans, that the very things we 
fought and died for are being seriously 
endangered. 

The time Is now here when we must take 
stock of our situation. The time Is now 
here when the Congressmen from Brooklyn 
must start a campaign In the Halls of Con¬ 
gress to call halt to this undermining of our 
economic structure. 

We petition you, our representatives, to 
lead the fight for a system of controls that 
will permit all of us, workingmen, business¬ 
men, and farmer, to live together as an in¬ 
tegrated whole without one group taking 
economic advantage of the others. 

Yours in comradeship, 

Bernard Haber, 

Commander. 

Peace Treaty With Japan Loaded With 
Danger for United States Position in 
the Far East 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or xmmESOTA 

XN IBE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 1,1951 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record^ I 


Include the following article by Vicente 
Villamin. published in the Washing¬ 
ton Post. July 28. 1951. Mr. Villamin 
is a Washington columnist for the Ma¬ 
nila Bulletin. 

Peace Treaty With Japan 
(By Vicente Villamin) 

After more than a year’s preparatory work. 
Mr. John Foster Dull^. special assistant to 
Secretary of State Acheson, presents a draft 
treaty of peace with Japan. It Is not yet 
final and Is still open to comments and sug¬ 
gestions by Interested governments and pre¬ 
sumably also by the public. 

The 50 nations which declared war against 
Japan, including Russia but not China, have 
been invited by the United States to an 
International conference at San Francisco 
commencing on September 4 to end formally 
the state of war with Japan and to agree on 
the terms of peace. 

To date only three countries have regis¬ 
tered opposition to the draft treaty. They 
are Russia, the Philippines, and Nationalist 
China. Each of them has different grounds 
for opposition and they are acting separately. 
Their respective positions may be stated .is 
follows ; 

1. Russia is against the whole treaty be¬ 
cause It Is not hard and restrictive enough 
on Japan and, further, It Is not written by 
herself or jointly by the United States, Rus¬ 
sia, Great Britain, and Communist China. 
She Is expected to boycott the peace con¬ 
ference Communist China, following Rus¬ 
sia's example. Is opposed to the treaty But 
If she comes out from under the Russian 
hypnosis long enough to study the draft 
treaty, she would find It to her Interest not 
to oppose It, for she could enter into a bi¬ 
lateral agreement with Japan under Its pro¬ 
visions If Japan consented, as she probably 
would. 

Russia has always proved that she can look 
after her own Interests. Whether she signs 
the Japanese peace treaty or not, she has 
already received valuable concerslons for her 
6-day war with Japan. Mr. Dulles said In 
a speech that after the Japanese surrender 
"the Riisslans moved into Manchuria, Fort 
Arthur, Dalrlen, North Korea. South Sakha¬ 
lin, and the Kvirlle and Habonal Islands, 
thus cashing In on a formal belligerency that 
had lasted 6 days. In Manchuria they ac¬ 
quired not only Japanese Industrial invest¬ 
ments valued at $1,830,000,000 but vast 
amounts of Japanese armaments and ammu¬ 
nition dumps. These latter were turned over 
to the Chinese Red armies ui direct violation 
of the explicit agreement they had Just made 
to give military supplies only to the National¬ 
ist Government. The Red armies of Chinn, 
thus immensely strengthened, then began to 
win victories over the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment ’’ That government, according to Mao 
Tse-tung himself, the Communist chieftain, 
had been able to Inflict on the Communist 
armies a total loss of more than 1,200,000 
men In 3 years, which showed that It did 
some fighting. 

2. The Philippines is not opposed to the 
entire treaty but chiefly to the Inadequacy 
of its provisions regarding payment of mone¬ 
tary reparations by Japan to the country that 
demands it and Is entitled to it. Article 14 
of the draft treaty admits In principle Japan’s 
obligation to pay reparations, but at the same 
time makes the categorical statement that 
ehe is not In a position to make any payment. 
This provision rules out the reasonable pos- 
sioiUty that Japan in the years to come may 
acquire, as she surely will, the capacity to 
I>ay reparations In amounts within reason. 
What is the remedy? There should he some 
technical body like the Dawee-Young Com¬ 
mission. which determined Germany’s capac¬ 
ity to pay under the Versailles Treaty that 
ended World War I, and let it resolve the 
question of fact of Japan’s capacity to pay 
episodically. 
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Under the treaty technical service with 
compensation of Japanese technicians, ad¬ 
visers and Industrial facilities la offered to 
the Philippines, That cannot be con¬ 
sidered as B concession on the part of Japan 
because Filipinos would prefer American 
and other foreign technicians and advisers 
to Japanese; and they would not ship raw 
materials to Japan for processing, but would 
try and process them locally themselves, 
thus carrying out their program of indus¬ 
trialization and avoiding the revival of the 
blasted Japanese eoprosperity sphere under 
which Japan would receive the lion's share of 
benefits. 

The difference of the position of the 
Philippines on reparations from that of the 
United States should be noted. The sep¬ 
arate, self-governing Philippine Common¬ 
wealth had no quarrel with Japan, but being 
under the sovereignty of the United States 
she was involved in the war when the latter 
was attacked by Japan. She made common 
cause with the United States and fought 
as best as she could the Japanese enemy. 
She became a battleground, while the United 
States did not. She was devastated and lost 
many lives. The United States can afford 
to be generous and magnanimous to Japan, 
but the Philippines cannot. It Is only 
proper and Just that Japan should be made 
to pay both compensatory and punitive 
damages in the form of reparations. The 
punitive is not vindictive, but it would 
serve as a reminder to and a deterrent on 
Japan against committing acts of aggression 
in the future. 

3 There are two Chinas, the Nationalist 
and the Communist. The former is still 
recognized by the United States and many 
other nations as the legitimate government 
of China, while the latter has the recogni¬ 
tion of Russia and her satellites. Great Brit¬ 
ain, and India. Neither China has been 
invited to attend the peace conference. 

Nationalist China naturally is humiliated 
for not having been invited to the peace con¬ 
ference, for it was that China that fought 
the war against Japan and helped the Allies 
to whip her. She will be more humiliated 
when she realizes that under the draft treaty 
Japan is in a position to practically sentence 
her to juridical death and put her out of 
legal existence. This result would have also 
the most adverse effect on the political and 
strategic position of the United States in 
the entire Pacific area. 

This is how that astounding situation will 
come about. The draft treaty gives Japan 
the rig’n to choose which China to negotiate 
her treaty of peace with. It is generally ex¬ 
pected that she will choose Communist 
China, which now controls most of China 
territorially, for she wants to revive her trade 
with that country. Those countries which 
have recognized Communist China would 
want Japan to deal with her. 

If Japan concludes her treaty with that 
China, that action would virtually mean 
(1) recognition of the Communist govern¬ 
ment, (2) acqulesence of the signerj of the 
general treaty to the position of Communist 
China as legalized by Japan, and (3) en¬ 
hanced prestige and popularity for Commu¬ 
nist China which would serve her well when 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
decides which China should be represented 
in that world organization. In other words, 
the action of Japan is bound to have the 
tremendous actual and psychological effects 
of putting Communist China forward as the 
legitimate government of China, and that 
would be the beginning of the end of 
Nationalist China. 

If Communist China Is substituted for Na¬ 
tionalist China in the United Nations, she 
can rightly demand that Formosa be ceded 
to her as provided in the Cairo Declaration 
of 1943, which was signed by President 


Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Generalissimo Chlang Kai-shek and subse¬ 
quently by Premier Stalin. It is certain 
that Generalissimo Chlang Kai-shek will not 
honor the demand for him to give up For¬ 
mosa to the Communists and he will fight 
with his 600,000 men supported by the more 
than 7.000.000 people of Formosa until over¬ 
come by superior force. The United Nations 
would be embarrassed if It helped the Com¬ 
munists and it would be embarrassed if it 
did not. 

But it is the United States that would be 
placed in the most disadvantageous posi¬ 
tion of all once it were determined that 
Formosa should go to Communist China. 
She would be morally and legally prevented 
from aiding Nationalist China in resisting 
Communist Invasion of Formosa. If she 
does not aid Formosa sufficiently and that 
island falls into the hands of the Commu¬ 
nists, all her military and political leaders 
agree that the position of the United States 
in the entire Pacific area would be greatly 
weakened, her western Pacific defense per¬ 
imeter extending from Alaska to the Philip¬ 
pines, with Formosa as a vital link, would 
be broken, the new Japan would be isolated 
from the democratic nations line-up, and 
the Philippines would be exposed danger¬ 
ously to Communist infiltration and in¬ 
vasion. 

Thus would be the fatal result of giving 
Japan the right under the draft treaty of 
selecting for and by herself with which 
China to negotiate a treaty of peace, that is 
If she selected Communist China. 

What is the remedy’ Several might be 
suggested, but if Nationalist China could 
not be admitted as a regular member of the 
peace conference for some overpowering rea¬ 
son, then one possible remedy is to have a 
provision putting off the negotiation of a 
Japan-China treaty, if it is going to bo with 
the Communists, until the status ot Na¬ 
tionalist China shall have been more specif¬ 
ically defined. After all, most of the ex¬ 
pected trade of Japan with Communist 
China will fall under the ban of the United 
Nations embargo 


EuropeftB View of AmerkaD Treatment of 
Negroet 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesdap. August 1, 1951 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "The Phantom American Ne¬ 
gro.” This article, by George S. Schuy¬ 
ler, is condensed from the Freeman. It 
contains vitally Important facts and is 
well worth reading. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows; 

Thz Phantou American Negro 
(By George S. Schuyler) 

Wherever our citizens travel abroad, they 
are quizzed about the "oppressed and per¬ 
secuted" American Negroes. "How can you 
tell others about democracy when you ter¬ 
rorize and Ijmch Negroes? Why do you deny 
them their civil rigbtef” 

"How does it feel," a Norwegian asked me 
last December in an Oslo hotel, "to be able 


to stay in a nice place like this and eat in 
such a fine dining room?" He would not 
believe that I had been a guest In fine ho¬ 
tels in the United States. 

A Uruguayan cabinet officer discoursed 
dolefully on the tragedy of the "poor Ne¬ 
groes" of North America until I observed 
that they owned several times more auto¬ 
mobiles than the total number of cars his 
country boasted, and that in no city In our 
South were the Negroes as Impoverished as 
the Mestizos I had seen In Montevideo. 

Who is responsible for this false picture of 
the American Negro? The Communists, of 
course, have done their part in spreading a 
fantastically biased picture of American race 
relations. There has been no effective Amer¬ 
ican counter propagan da. Indeed, Americans 
themselves have helped to publicize misin¬ 
formation. The books that literate for¬ 
eigners have read—Klngsbloud Royal, Free¬ 
dom Road, Strange Fruit, Native Son—all 
stress hatred between whites and blacks 
The news services send abroad mostly tbe 
sensational and discreditable Items, salted 
with occasional mention of Marian Anderson, 
Jackie Robinson, or Ralph Bunche. On the 
screen, foreigners see Home of the Brave, 
Pinky, and No Way Out. Small wonder that 
they believe In this phantom Negro. 

Paradoxically, the average white American 
Is as misinformed as the average European, 
for he has been exposed to the same propa¬ 
ganda In books, magazines, newspapers, and 
movies. 

Actually, the progressive improvement of 
race relations and the economic rise of the 
Negro in the United States is a flattering 
examplo^of democracy in action. The most 
"exploited” Negroes in Mlssi.sslppi ore bet¬ 
ter off than the citizens of Russia or her 
satellites. 

In 1865 about 06 percent of American Ne¬ 
groes were illiterate. Today there Is little 
Illiteracy among them. The educational 
systems that have eliminated their Illiteracy 
were voted and maintained by white-con¬ 
trolled counties and States. By 1900 there 
were a million and a half colored pupils in 
public elementary schools. Today the en¬ 
rollment exceeds two and a quarter million 
In 1900 there were 92 public high schools for 
Negroes in the South. Today there are 2,600 
Some 10,000 Negroes are graduated from col¬ 
lege each year, and there are 70,000 students 
in attendance—proportionately more than 
the total number of college students In Great 
Britain. This climb from chattel slavery is 
not accomplished in an atmosphere ot perse¬ 
cution 

In 1900 it was prophesied that disease 
would exterminate the American Negroes 
Today their life expectancy is 60 years, only 
8 years less than that of American whites. 

In 1900 Negroes owned 17 percent of the 
nonfarm homes in which they dwelt. By 
1947 they owned 34 percent. Altogether 
American Negroes now own over 1,000,000 
homes There are 184,000 Negro farm own¬ 
ers, with farms averaging 70 acres. And in 
the past few years Negroes have themselves 
financed and erected 26,000 new housing 
units—-quite an achievement for a "ter¬ 
rorized’’ populace. 

A standard Soviet charge Is that American 
capitalists grind down the Negro. The Ju¬ 
lius Rosenwald fund expended more than 
$22,000,000 largely for Negro education and 
helped erect 5,000 schools in the South. The 
general education board, set up by John D. 
Rockefeller In 1902, has expended 20 percent 
of its money to advance the education of 
Negroes, and recently John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., gave $5,000,000 to aid privately owned 
Negro colleges. 

For the past 60 years the economic gulf 
between Negroes and whites has been nar¬ 
rowing. Negroes own 14 banks, 200 credit 
unions. 60,000 retail businesses, 26 savings 
and loan associations, and 26 largo insuranco 
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eompanies wltb assets of more than $100.- 
000,000. with a billion dollars’ worth of Insur¬ 
ance In force In 27 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Negroes own and publish 150 newspapers 
and several major magazines with a combined 
circulation of 3.000,000. Not a single one has 
been suppressed, south or north, although 
they are unsparing in their criticism of racial 
proscription. 

More than 1.250.000 United States Negroes 
are members of labor unions and many pre¬ 
dominantly white unions have Negro officers, 
even In the South. 

Segregation in the armed services has been 
rapidly broken down since 1044. Today 
training schools for all services are fully 
Integrated racially, and there are some 3,000 
Negro commissioned officers. 

The process of integrating the Negro into 
the national social structure has been faster 
In some States than in others, and the record 
of the Inhumanities attending the process 
has been deplorable in many areas, but in 
spite of all this there has been amazing and 
unprecedented adjustment within the mem¬ 
ory of living men. 

Here, then, is the real Negro in American 
society, not the phantom Negro of the anti- 
American propagandists native and foreign. 
Admittedly we still have a long way to go. 
but instead of being apologetic about this 
record, Americans should be proud that their 
free system has been capable of such elas¬ 
ticity. 


Con^retimeii: Beware the Meat 
Shortage 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 16,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
resist calling to the attention of my col¬ 
leagues the item which appeared in Time 
magazine of July 16, 1951. Could it be 
that the distinguished French Senator 
had voted in favor of eliminating slaugh¬ 
ter quotas? The item follows: 

Tabled? 

The ferocity of French politics Is well 
known, but in the case of Senator Victor 
Biaka-Boda. of French West Africa, it 
seemed to have reached new heights. Depu¬ 
ties of France's new Assembly, meeting for 
the first time last week, stood around on the 
floor of the Chamber uneasily discussing the 
senator’s fate. Rumor had it that the sena¬ 
tor had been eaten by his constituents. 

Blaka-Boda used to be a witch doctor on 
Africa’s Ivory Coast. As long as he stuck to 
spells, charms and incantations, he was aU 
right. His troubles started when he began 
to occupy himself with such potent magic as 
ballot boxes and election campaigns. He 
took the Christian name Victor, joined the 
fellow-traveling Rassemblement D6mocra- 
tlque Africain, was elected to the French 
Senate, A small, thin, worried-looking man, 
the ex-wltch doctor did not take to light¬ 
hearted Paris, made only a few appearances 
there, always seemed to his colleagues in the 
Senate to be thinking of home. Home he 
went. On some political business on the 
Ivory Coast, Senator Blaka-Boda was driving 
through darkest Africa in January 1960, 
when, at Bouafld (population 1,000), the car 
broke down. Instructing his chauffeur to 


repair it, Senator Blaka-Boda strolled off into 
the jungle to stretch bis legs. That was the 
last of the senator until. In November, some 
charred bones were found in the jungle. 
They were shipped to Paris for examination, 
and last week it was announced that the 
bones were Blaka-Boda’s. 

Cannibalism used to flourish on the Ivory 
Coast. Paris heard that the senator was 
either: (l) devoured by cannibals who. for 
reasons of their own, were mad at him; or 
(2) murdered in conventional fashion by 
political enemies. By and large, Paris pre¬ 
ferred to believe theory No. 1. 


Explorer Dedicatei Life to Stopping 
Future Wart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article 
from the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of July 21.1951: 

Explorer Dedicates Life to Stopping Fu- 

TUBE Wars—General Ruser-Larsen Vowed 

Peace Crusade as He Leo Norwegian Troops 

IN War 

(By Frederick Woltman) 

Arctic explorations and the need for a 
stronger world organization may seem poles 
apart as conversation pieces. But they’re 
the favorite topics of a sturdy Norwegian of 
61 whose pale-blue eyes accentuate the deep 
creases in a face hard-bitten by the winds 
of the frozen north. 

He is MaJ. Oen. HJalmar Rllser-Larsen, 
famous explorer and aviator who com¬ 
manded Norway’s air forces in World War 
II, He arrived here recently ns new presi¬ 
dent of the World Movement for a World 
Federal Government. 

The general today recalled an exploit which 
made air history. That was in 1925 when 
be piloted Roald Amundsen and Lincoln 
Ellsworth on the first flight to the polar 
regions Their two primitive flying boats 
were forced down by fog between ice floes 
120 miles from the North Pole. 

His take-off. which saved the renowned 
explorers and both crews, was one of the 
must exciting In aviation. 

"The Ice closed in. so we had to skid one 
of the planes from floe to floe," he said. 
"Then, after about 2 weeks, we found a 
long one, 1,300 feet. For 8 days we stamped 
down the snow with our feet. We marked 
the runway with black paper from the back 
of fllms.’* 

GRAZES FLOE 

Biiser-Larsen, then a naval air captain, 
ordered everything dumped overboard, In¬ 
cluding a vest-pocket camera Amundsen had 
carried for years. With his passengers hud¬ 
dled in the center of the plane, he pulled 
the boat into the air at the end of the ice. 
But only after the bull had grazed the next 
floe. 

"Everybody embraced everybody else," be 
said. "And Amundsen gave me a piece of 
chocolate be bad saved.’’ 

, In 1928 the young Norwegian captain 
headed another daring flight to the Far 
North In an amphibian, from Spltzbergen. 
Be helped locate Italian Gen. Umberto No¬ 


bile and the marooned crew of the dirigible 
Italia. 

Over the next 6 years he led three arduous 
dog-sled expeditions into the Antarctic, dis¬ 
covering, mapping, and claiming Important 
unexplored land along the Atlantic coast¬ 
line lor King Haakon VII. 

LED AIK TROOPS 

Now Norway director of the Scandinavian 
Airlines, General Biiser-Larsen came to the 
United States to attend the annual general 
assembly of the United World Federalists at 
Des Moines, Iowa, last month. 

It was during the war that the general got 
interested In world federalism as a means of 
establishing permanent peace. He then had 
3,000 Norwegian air troops under him in 
Canada and England, escorting convoys, pa¬ 
trolling the coast and fighting. 

“Their parents were In Nazi-occupied Nor¬ 
way," he said, "so they came to me with their 
troubles. We lost many of the boys and few 
ever expected to return to Norway. They all 
hoped and begged that this would he the last 
war In the world 

"So I promised If I ever got home to use 
all my spare time working to stop future 
wars " 

Today, with atomic bombs to speed the 
destruction of civilization, the general is de¬ 
termined there shall be no next world war. 

BLESSED BY VATICAN 

When he was elected president of the or¬ 
ganization to succeed Britain’s Lord Boyd 
Orr In Rome last April, General Rllser-Larsen 
and 30 world government delegates were 
invited to the Vatican, where Pope Plus gave 
the movement his blessing from the papal 
throne 

"The Vatican had carefully gone into the 
question and It was of great importance to 
us," he stated. "While the Scandinavian 
countries are not Catholic, we regard the 
present Pope as one of the great cultural 
leaders of the world." 

His movement claims 28 affiliated groups 
In 27 nations, with a membership of two to 
four million. The largest Is United World 
Federalists In America. Its Immediate ob¬ 
jective Is to revise article 109 of the United 
Nations Charter so as to strengthen the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly and make it a democratic 
world parliament. The veto power, which 
gives the Soviet bloc the whip hand, would 
be abolished. 

"If we had that today," he explained, "the 
United States would not have to bear the 
brunt of the fighting In Korea. The UN 
could allot troop contributions. Each na¬ 
tion would surrender only Its right to wage 
war on other countries. The Atlantic Pact 
countries have done that already among 
themselves.’’ 

ALMOST FLUNKED 

In 1916 he was the first pupil in Norway’s 
first military flying school. But he almost 
failed to make the grade. 

That’s because he tipped 200 on the scale, 
and excess avoirdupois, In the early days of 
flying, ended aviation careers. The youth¬ 
ful, overweight cadet made it, however. 

With the German Invasion of Norway In 
1941, the world press services reported that 
the Germans had killed the noted explorer. 
Instead, he was watching the airborne at¬ 
tack from the roof of naval air headquarters 
In Oslo. 

"I then heard Quisling wanted to arrest 
me for refusing to surrender the airport. So 
X just stayed at home, which was the last 
place they would look,” he said. Later he 
escaped to England with important data on 
Hitler’s alr-lnvaslon tactics. 

His 3,500-mlle expedition to Queen Maud 
Land and Hearst Land, Antarctica, 8 years 
earlier made page 1 headlines all over the 
world. And nearly cost him his life. 
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AOftXFT e DATS 

An loe floe broke off and carried General 
Rileer^Larsen and two companions out to 
sea. Their supplies and 65 huskies were 
lost. The men drifted 5 days, as the sea 
ground their floe smaller and smaller. 

"We sent out radio calls on a set with a 
dynamo operated by pedals like a bicycle.'* 
he recalled. "A floating Norwegian whaling 
factory picked up the messages and sent one 
of its fleet, the Globe No. S. 

"One morning we saw two masts of a 
whaler passing us over the horizon. We hur¬ 
riedly wirelessed the factory. The two masts 
slowly changed course. When they came In 
line with our Ice floe, we knew we were 
saved. 

The World Over, Poles Lead in the Fight 
for Freedom 

EXTENSION OF REMARiCS 

or 

HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the In¬ 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, composed of representatives 
from all over the world, has been very 
successful fighting the Communist infil¬ 
tration into trade unions. In this re¬ 
spect, the work of the confederation sup¬ 
plements our efforts in behalf of Euro¬ 
pean recovery, and united the working 
trade unionists of the world behind the 
movement to do away with communism, 
and to spread democracy and freedom 
throughout the world. 

In trade-union endeavors are projects 
to promote a better understanding of the 
peoples of the world. The article The 
World Over. Poles Lead in the Fight for 
Freedom, by Hilton E. Hanna, which 
appeared in the AFL Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workers magazine,"^' 
and which was recently brought to my 
attention, exemplifies the type of work 
they are doing. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I am including the article 
and believe its contents merit our con¬ 
sideration: 

The World Over, Poles Lead in the Fight 
FOR Freedom 
(By Hilton B. Hanna) 

On May 3, 1791, not many years after our 
American Constitution was adopted, the 
Poles up and adopted one of their own. Ever 
since then May 3 Is recognized and observed 
as Polish Independence Day—^Just as we cele¬ 
brate Fourth of July. 

■' In Chicago alone, upward of one hundred 
thousand Poles or Americans of Polish birth 
or extraction gather at the Kosciusko monu¬ 
ment on May 3 each year to watch and Join 
the colorful parade and applaud the speeches 
pledging new allegiance to America but vow¬ 
ing also that Poland will never, never be 
forgotten. The event Is observed, Just as 
sincerely and patriotically—^though perhaps 
not always on so spectacular a scale—where- 
ever Poles are found. 

For the sake of the record let's place events 
In their correct order. While the constitu¬ 
tion approved by Poland In 1791 was pat¬ 


terned somewhat alter the American Con¬ 
stitution, the basic idea of democracy had 
been practiced and adopted as a way of life 
In Poland at least 500 years before there was 
a United States of America. 

It Is worth noting that during the Con¬ 
vention of 1787 when the founders of our 
American RepubUc were looking around for 
forms and types of government to adopt, the 
political system of Poland was frequently re¬ 
ferred to as being nearest what we wanted. 
Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Treasury, even proposed that our Chief Ex¬ 
ecutive be elected for life, like the Polish 
king. 

On the other hand there Is no denying 
the fact that Poland, like France, was greatly 
Influenced by the American Revolution 
• • • The success of our venture In self- 
determination has literally set the world on 
fire with the freedom bug. We actually 
started something. 

Poland adopted Christianity In the year 
966. For centuries she existed as an odd 
country among peculiar neighbors. Down 
to this very day Polish temperament and the 
role of her country in the promotion of 
civilization Is hardly understood. 

At a time when the divine rights of kings 
held sway over most of the known world 
and the individual human being was treated 
like so much paving material in the build¬ 
ing of empires, Poland was a thriving com¬ 
monwealth, which Included Lithuania, Bye- 
lo-Ruthenla. and the Ukraine, dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal, entitled to serve God after the dic¬ 
tates of their own hearts, speak their minds— 
by tongue or pen—as their better Judgment 
directed, and receive the help of their fel¬ 
low men In the pursuit of happiness for 
themselves and their families. 

Immediately after It was founded in 1364, 
the University of Cracow became the ral¬ 
lying center and cultural haven for Euro¬ 
pean scholars expelled from their own coun¬ 
tries whether because of religious, scientific, 
or artistic nonconformity. History Prof. 
Hermann Aubln, of the German University of 
Breslau, points out in his books that German 
settlers who went to Poland In the Middle 
Ages were attracted there mainly by Polish 
tolerance and by the freedom of thought and 
speech they found there. 

The Jews, persecuted, hunted and hounded 
elsewhere throughout Europe, found an ear¬ 
ly sanctuary in Poland. The Statute of Ka- 
lisz. In 1264, gave them cultural autonomy 
and their own coinage. It was the only docu¬ 
ment of Its kind In all Europe. 

The spirit of tolerance and understanding 
In Poland Is probably nowhere better Illus¬ 
trated than In its dealing with leaders of the 
Protestant Reformation. Predominantly a 
Catholic country, Poland, nevertheless, Is¬ 
sued a royal decree In 1663 giving full free¬ 
dom and protection both to the leaders of 
the Reformation and their followers. Fur¬ 
thermore, the Polish Catholic clergy. Itself, 
Joined In opposing the severe penalties Im¬ 
posed by the Bohemian Council of Constance 
on those whose religious views differed from 
their own. 

Nor Is that all. The laws of Poland which 
protected the Jew and the Protestant also 
extended the principle of equality to the 
Eastern Church. As a result, members of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, for Instance, 
were admitted as full-fledged members of the 
Polish Parliament. 

This Christian-democratic tradition which 
has characterized Poland through the years 
was specifically Incorporated into the Act of 
Lublin, 1669, which united Poland and 
Lithuania to form the Republican Common¬ 
wealth of Poland-Llthuanla. It was con¬ 
firmed by the Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
and extended by the later Constitution of 
modern Poland. 


The American Revolution struck a famil¬ 
iar note with the Poles. Many Polish Pa¬ 
triots came over and Joined the fight. They 
have been fighting for us and the cause of 
freedom ever since. 

Tadeusz Kosciusko and Caslmir Pulaski 
were Indeed military geniuses who rendered 
Invaluable service to our cause dpring the 
Revolutionary War. For that they have been 
universally recognized. But that Is only 
part of the story. These Polish patriots 
were also symbols of the eternal struggle of 
the human spirit for freedom from bondage, 
persecution, and dictatorship of any kind. 

It Is of no little significance that Kos¬ 
ciusko liberated the serfs on his own large 
estate In Poland. Then when leaving the 
United States In 1797, after his second visit, 
he further demonstrated his genuine con¬ 
cern for freedom of the individual by leav¬ 
ing his entire American fortune to Thomas 
Jefferson for freeing and educating the Ne¬ 
gro slaves. 

The document speaks for Itself: 

"I, Tadeusz Kosciusko, being Just on my 
departure from America, do hereby declare 
and direct that should I make no other 
testamentary disposition of my property In 
these United States I hereby authorize my 
friend, Thomas Jefferson, to employ the 
whole thereof in purchasing Negroes from 
among his own or any others and giving them 
liberty In my name; in giving them an edu¬ 
cation In trade or otherwise; In having them 
instructed for their new condition In the 
duties of morality which may make them 
good neighbors, good fathers and mothers, 
husbands and wives In their duty as citi¬ 
zens; teaching them to be defenders of their 
liberties and country, of the good order of 
society and In whatsoever will make them 
happy and useful; and I make the said 
Thomas Jefferson executor of this." i 

Well might we Join Teodor Josef Konrad 
Korzenlowskl, himself a Pole—Joseph Conrad 
to you—foremost English-writing novelist of 
the early twentieth century in quoting 
Thomas Campbell: 

"Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell 
And Freedom shrieked—as Koscluszko fell." 

It was the Poles, under King Jan Sobleskl, 
who. by timely assistance to the Austrians, 
In the Battle of Vienna against the Turks in 
1683 saved Europe for Christianity. ^ 

In education, literature, art, science, music, 
and other technical fields of endeavor the 
Poles "hold their own'’ as compared with 
any other nationality groups. An abbre¬ 
viated list of famous Poles would include 
MikolaJ Kopernlk (Copernicus), whose dis¬ 
coveries in the sixteenth century are the 
basis of present-day studies of astronomy. 
Madam Sklodowska-Curle, Nobel Prize win-' 
ner, discoverer of radium; Olszewski and 
Wroblewskl, scientists who first liquefied air. 
Chopin, Moniuszko, and Paderewski, music; 
the latter also patriot and statesman. Bau- 
douln de Courtenay, Rozwadowskl, and Jerzy 
Kurylowicz. linguistics; Oskar Haleckl and 
Kucharzewski, historians; Kochanowskl, Rey- 
mont, and Slenkiewlcz, literature; the latter 
two Nobel Prize winners. Matejko, Kosak, 
and Wyczolkowskl, painters: Stwosz and Os- 
trowskl, sculptors. 

Koscluszko and Pulaski won fame for 
themselves and country during the Revolu¬ 
tionary War but they were not the first Poles 
to cast their lot with America. The first 
Poles came to America with the Second Sup¬ 
ply, October 1608. They came, employed by 
the Virginia Company of London, as experts 
and Instructors in the manufacture of glass 
and pitch, tar and similar products which 
England then Imported from Poland. Capt. 
John Smith spoke very highly of them In his 
True Travels and other sources confirmed 
his respect for their contributions. 
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The record shows that as the Poles came 
they settled In Increasing numbers In New 
York. Texas, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Kentucky. They played a prominent 
part in the settlement of the section of the 
United States known generally as the West 
and Midwest—Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Massachusetts and Connecticut 
are other States with large numbers of in¬ 
habitants of Polish origin and descent. It 
Is estimated that all together there are about 
5,250,000 Polish-derived Amerlcairs In the 
United States. They rank as the third larg¬ 
est national group in the country, next to 
the Germans and the Italians. 

Like other groups, the Pollsh-Amerlcan 
has made notable advances In every held of 
endeavor in which he has been engaged. 
This is true in Government, labor, the pro¬ 
fessions, business, industry, agriculture, or 
wherever else he has gone. 

In the Industrial life of the Nation the 
contribution of the Pollsh-Amerlcan Is sub¬ 
stantial In such areas as textiles, coal min¬ 
ing, the production of iron and steel, meat 
packing and retailing, and related Indus¬ 
tries, 

His traditional love of freedom and the 
fuller life tor himself and his fellowman 
mu’..es the Pole an almost Ideal trade-union¬ 
ist. He Is dependable and trustworthy. 
Without detracting In the least, from the 
contributions of others, the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America can testify that Its present position 
of influence and service Is due, In no small 
measure, to the doggedness, determination, 
and stlck-to-lt-lvenes of many of Its Polish 
members when the International Union was 
passing through Its darkest days 

Poland, like every nation in world history, 
has had her ups and downs or less rosy days 
She has been divided and partitioned, over¬ 
run and occupied. And she has been faced 
with domestic problems that brought her 
almost to her knees. One such era was 
the period between the two World Wars. 

In a very real sense Poland found herself 
in a predicament. Internally she was literally 
bled white by the horrors and destruction 
of the war and the ravages of starvation. It 
was her misfortune to fall under the control 
of leaders and forces at least alien if not 
downright hostile to democratic practices 
and Poland’s liberal heritage. For the most 
part her friends and neighbors deserted her. 
* • • It "was a most trying time In her 

history. 

In spite of these obstacles, the democratic 
forces and traditions that had became part 
and parcel of Poland's national life were 
sufficiently strong to wrest a considerable 
amount of land reforms from the landlords. 
This survival of the democratic spirit was also 
able to modify, where it was unable to pre¬ 
vent, reactionary practices In the field of 
civil liberties. Poland was nationalist But 
minority groups, nevertheless, still had the 
right of appeal and the right to be heard. 
The country was badly bent but not quite 
broken. 

The spirit of Poland and her sons and 
daughters never shone brighter than In World 
War 11. She was dismembered by her neigh¬ 
bors both from the east and the west. Her 
peoples were assaulted and slaughtered. Her 
churches desecrated and her land laid waste. 
Her government fled Into exile. She was 
mortally wounded but she kept the faith. 
She never lost hope. 

She lives now in hope. The so-called Iron 
curtain is not so rolid or soundproof that 
the fighters for freedom, whose ancestors 
saved the west for Christianity, can’t see 
and hear what we say and do, on this side of 
the curtain, to give substance to their faith. 

While the democracies search frantically 
for friends behind and around the Iron cur¬ 
tain, let us not f irget Poland and the Poles. 


Semceineii*i Retdjaitment Act for 
Vetorut of Korea 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF M108ISSIFPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. August 2, 1951 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, under 
p mission granted me to extend my re¬ 
marks in the RfcoRD, I am inserting a 
copy of a bill which 1 have introduced 
to provide certain educational and 
training benefits to veterans who served 
in the active military, naval, or air serv¬ 
ice on or after June 27, 1950, which, of 
course, means the Korean veterans. 

The text of the bill follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That section 1, title I, 
Public Law No. 2. Seventy-third Congress, hb 
amended. Is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection known as 
subsection (h) and to read aa follows; 

'•(h) Any person who served In the active 
military, naval, or air service on or after 
June 27, 1960, and prior to such date as shall 
thereafter be determined by Presidential 
proclamation or concurrent resolution of the 
Congress, shall be entitled to education or 
training subject to the provisions and limi¬ 
tation of part X of Veterans Regulation No. 1 
(a), as amended” 

Bkc 2. Veterans Regulation No 1 (a), as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new part to be known as 
part X and to read as follows: 

"part X 

”1. Any person who served In the active 
military, naval, or air service on or after 
June 27, 1950, and prior to such date as 
shall thereafter be determined by Presiden¬ 
tial proclaxuatlou or concurrent resolution 
of the Congress (hereinafter referred to as 
the basic service period), and who shall 
have been discharged or released therefrom 
under conditions other than dishonorable, 
and whose education or training was Inter¬ 
rupted by reason of his entrance Into the 
service, or who desires a course of education 
or training for a period of not m excess of 
12 months, and who either shall have served 
90 days or more, exclusive of any period he 
was assigned to a civilian institution for a 
course of education or training under the 
Army, the Navy, or the Air Force which 
course was substantially the same as estab¬ 
lished courses offered to civilians, or as a 
cadet or midshipman at one of the service 
acadomies, or shall have been discharged 
or released from active service by reason of 
an actual service-incurred Injury or dis¬ 
ability, shall be eligible lor and entitled to 
receive a course of education or training un¬ 
der this part: Provided, That such course 
shall be initiated not later than 2 years after 
the date of his discharge unless he shall, 
within the 2-year period and prior to termi¬ 
nation of the basic-service period, return to 
active duty In the Armed Forces, In which 
event his 2-year period shall cease to run 
until his subsequent discharge: Provided 
further, That no such course of education 
or training shall be afforded beyond 7 years 
after the termination of the basic-service 
period: And provided further. That any such 
person who had not passed bis 23d birth¬ 
day on June 27. 1950, or the date he entered 
the service, whichever is later, shall be 
deemed to have had his education or train¬ 
ing Interrupted. 

”2. Any such eligible person upon applica¬ 
tion to the Administrator, shall be entitled 


to a course of education or training to assist 
him in attaining an educational or voca¬ 
tional objective for a period not to exceed 
the time such person was in the active serv¬ 
ice on or after June 27. 1950, and before 
such date as shall thereafter be determined 
by Presidential proclamation or concurrent 
resolution of the Congress (the basic service 
period), exclusive of any period he was as¬ 
signed to a civilian Institution for a course 
of education or training under the Army, the 
Navy, or the Air Force which course was sub¬ 
stantially the same as established courses 
offered to civilians or as a cadet or midship¬ 
man at one of the service academies, but an 
eligible person whose education or training 
was not Interrupted by reason of his entrance 
Into the service shall not be entitled to 
more than 12 months of education or train¬ 
ing under this law: Provided, That tu no 
event shall the total period of education or 
training under this part X, or under both 
this part and part VIII of Veterans Regula¬ 
tion No. 1 (a), as amended, exceed 48 
months: Provided further, That his work 
continues to be satisfactory throughout the 
period, according to the rogulorly prescribed 
standards and practices of the Institution: 
Provided further. That for veterans In schools 
regularly operated on the quarter or semester 
system, wherever the period of eligibility 
ends during a quarter or semester and after 
a major part of such quarter or semester has 
expired, such period shall be extended to the 
termination of such uuexplred quarter or 
semester In all other Institutional courses, 
wherever the period of eligibility ends after 
a major portion of the course is completed, 
such period may be extended not more than 
0 weeks to completion. 

•‘3 (a) Such person shall be eligible for 
and entitled to such course of education or 
training, in full time (or the equivalent 
thereof In part-time) training, as he may 
elect, and at any approved educational or 
training institution at which he chooses to 
enroll, whether or uot located In the State 
In which he resides, which will accept or 
retain him as a student or trainee In any 
field or branch of knowledge which such 
institution finds him qualified to undertake 
or pursue; Provided. That prior to the ap¬ 
plicable delimiting date for Initiating bis 
course and subject to the limitations of sub- 
paragi’sph (c) of this paragraph 3, such per- 
pun shall be entitled to change hig course of 
education or training once without approval 
from the Administrator: Provided further, 
That the Administrator Is authotized to ap¬ 
prove additl'^tial changes or course of edu¬ 
cation or training when he finds that— 

*‘A The veteran is not making satisfac¬ 
tory progress in his present course and the 
failure is not due to his own misconduct, 
his own neglect, or his own lack of applica¬ 
tion: or 

“B. The course to which the veteran de¬ 
sires to change is more In keeping with hl& 
aptitude, previous education, training, or 
other such pertinent facts, or 

"C. A course to which the veteran desires 
to change, while not a part of the courbe 
currently pursued by him. Is a normal pro¬ 
gression from said course and will enable 
him to attain his educational or vocational 
objective; or 

"D There exist other most cogent reasons 
for the change. 

"And provided further, That any such 
course of education or training may be dis¬ 
continued at any time, If it is found by the 
Administrator that, according to the regu¬ 
larly prescribed standards and practices of 
the institution, the conduct or progress of 
such person Is unsatisfactory. 

"(b) Any such eligible person may apply 
for a course of Instruction by correspondence 
without any subsistence allowance: Provided, 
That one-fourth of the elapsed time In fol¬ 
lowing such course shall be charged against 
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the veteran's period of eligibility: Provided, 
further, That the Admlntetrator shall have 
authority to contract with approved inetltu- 
tions for such courses If he finds that the 
agreed cost is reasonable and fair: And pro-, 
vided further. That the provisions of para¬ 
graph 6 shall not prevent the payment of 
such agreed rates. 

“(c) The Administrator shall refuse ap¬ 
proval to any course elected or commenced 
by a veteran which is avocational or recrea¬ 
tional in character. The following courses 
shall be presumed to be avocatlonal or rec¬ 
reational in character: Dancing courses; 
photography courses; flight and glider 
courses; bartending courses; personality- 
development courses; entertainment courses; 
music courses—^instrumental and vocal; pub¬ 
lic-speaking courses; and courses in sports 
and athletics such as horseback riding, swim¬ 
ming, fishing, skiing, golf, baseball, tennis, 
bowling, and sports officiating (except ap¬ 
plied music, physical education, or public- 
speaking courses which are offered by insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning for credit as an 
Integral part of a course leading to an edu¬ 
cational objectives); but no such course shall 
be considered to be avocatlonal or recrea¬ 
tional In character if the veteran submits 
complete Justification that such course will 
contribute to bona fide use In the veteran’s 
present or contemplated business or occupa¬ 
tion, and the Admlnlstratox may find any 
other course to be avocatlonal or recreational 
in character. 

“4. From time to time the Administrator 
shall secure from the appropriate agency of 
each State a list of the educational and 
training institutions (Including industrial 
establishments), within such Jurisdiction, 
which are qualified and equipped to fur¬ 
nish education or training, which instltu- 
tlone, together with such additional ones 
as may be recognized and approved by the 
Administrator, shall be deemed qualified 
and approved to furnish education or train¬ 
ing to such persons as shall enroll under 
this part. Provided, That wherever there are 
established State apprenticeship agencies ex¬ 
pressly charged by State laws to adminis¬ 
ter apprentice training, whenever possible, 
the Administrator shall utilize such existing 
facilities and services in training on the Job 
when such training is of a year's duration 
or more- Provided further. That any school 
operated for profit shall not be deemed to 
be qualified and approved for the enroll¬ 
ment of veterans not already enrolled dur¬ 
ing any period in which the Administrator 
finds that it has fewer than 26 equivalent 
full-time students or one-third of the equiv¬ 
alent full-time students enrolled (which¬ 
ever is larger), paying all of their own tui¬ 
tion without rebate or scholarships: Provided 
further. That no school or course shall be 
deemed qualified and approved unless the 
Administrator finds that it was in operation 
for a period of I year immediately prior to 
the date of approval, but this shall not re¬ 
quire or permit the disapproval of (a) any 
course in a public school or other tax-sup- 
ported school, (b) any course In an insti¬ 
tution which has been In operation for a 
period of more than 1 year which does not 
completely depart from the whole character 
of the instruction previously given by such 
institution, or (c) any course In an Insti¬ 
tution which has been In operation for a 
period of more than 1 year, by reason of a 
change in the location of such Institution 
from one point to another within the same 
general locality; Provided, That upon the 
certification of any State approval agency, 
that a new or existing institution is essen¬ 
tial to meet the requirements of veterans in 
such State, the Administrator in his dis¬ 
cretion may approve such an institution 
notwithstanding the provisions of this para¬ 
graph. 


“6. (a) The Administrator shall pay to 
the educational or training institution for 
each person enrolled in a course of educa¬ 
tion or training an amount not to exceed 
one-half of such tuition and fees as are 
charged regular nonveteran students of the 
same category, but In no event shall the 
total amount paid by the veteran and the 
Administrator exceed that charged to other 
students lu similar category within the In¬ 
stitution for the successful pursuit and com¬ 
pletion of the course: Provided, That in no 
event shall such payments, by the Adminis¬ 
trator, with respect to any person, exceed 
$300 for a full-time course for an ordinary 
school year; Provided further. That no pay¬ 
ments shall be made to institutions, busi¬ 
ness or other establishments furnishing ap¬ 
prentice or other training on the Job; And 
provided further. That, subject to the first 
proviso hereof, where the enrollment In any 
course In a nonprofit school (including an 
institutional on-farm-training course) con¬ 
sists of fewer than one-third of the students 
enrolled paying all of their own tuition, the 
Administrator shall determine a fair and 
reasonable rate to be paid for such course by 
the Administrator and the veteran. And 
provided further. That as to any veteran who 
pursues a course of education or training 
full time or part time without subsistence 
allowance, the Administrator shall pay to the 
approved institution the charges for tuition 
and fees required of other students for the 
successful pursuit and completion of the 
course by other students in the Institution, 
or the fair and reasonable rate established 
in applicable cases pursuant to the third 
proviso hereof, but not in excess of the rate 
of $600 for a full-time course for an ordinary 
school year. 

“(b) In any case where it is found that 
an overpayment to a veteran of subsistence 
allowance (which overpayment has not been 
recovered or waived) is proved in a hearing 
before the Committee on Waivers of the ap¬ 
propriate Veterans' Administration regional 
office to be the result of willful or negligent 
failure of the school to report, as required 
by applicable regulation or contract, to the 
Veterans’ Administration unauthorized or 
excessive absences from a course, or dis¬ 
continuance or interruption of a course by 
the veteran, the amount of such overpay¬ 
ment shall, at the discretion of the Adminis¬ 
trator, constitute a liability of the school 
for such failure to report, and may be re¬ 
covered by an offset from the amounts other¬ 
wise due the school or in other appropriate 
action: Provided, That any amount so col¬ 
lected shall be reimbursed if the overpay¬ 
ment is received from the veteran. This 
provision shall not preclude the imposition 
of any civil or criminal action under any 
other statute. 

“6. (a) While enrolled In and pursuing a 
course under this part, such person, upon 
application to the Administrator and cer¬ 
tification of actual attendance each month 
shall be paid an allowance for subsistence, 
supplies, and equipment beginning with the 
first day of required attendance and ending 
with the last day of required attendance of 
a given academic year or other emollmont 
period, Including not in excess of 30 days In 
a calendar year for absences authorized by 
the institution or establishment and days 
when the institution Is not regularly m ses¬ 
sion, not counting as absences week ends or 
legal holidays established by Federal or State 
law during which the institution Is not regu¬ 
larly in session: Provided, That (1) while so 
enrolled and pursuing a course of full-time 
institutional training, such person shall be 
paid an allowance for subsistence, supplies 
and equipment of $80 per month, if without 
a dependent or dependents, or $110 per 
month if he has one dependent, or $125 
per month, If he has more than one de¬ 


pendent, and (2) while so enrolled and 
pursuing a course of part-time institution¬ 
al training, or a course of institutional on- 
farm training, or a course of apprentice¬ 
ship training, or other training on the Job, 
or a combination course, such person shall 
be paid an allowance for subsistence, sup¬ 
plies, and equipment at the rate for a 
full-time course, of $70 per month, if with¬ 
out a dependent or dependents, or $95 per 
month, if he has a dependent or depend, 
ents: Provided further, That while so en¬ 
rolled and pursuing a course of institutional 
on-farm training, or a course of apprentice¬ 
ship training, or other training on the Job, 
such allowance for subsistence, supplies, and 
equipment shall be reduced each 4 months 
as the course progresses in the ratio that 
such 4 months' period bears to the total 
length of the veterans' approved course un¬ 
der this part, converted to the next higher 
4 months’ Interval In the case of a course 
which is not equal to an exact multiple of 
4 months; Provided further. That such per¬ 
son attending a course of less than one-half 
time basis shall not be entitled to an allow¬ 
ance for subsistence, supplies, and equip¬ 
ment: Provided further. That at the begin¬ 
ning of the veteran’s course, or enrollment 
period, and each 12 months thereafter. If 
continuously enrolled, the Administrator 
shall require a report of Income from pro¬ 
ductive labor reasonably to be expected by 
the veteran during his enrollment period or 
the next 12 months’ period if he will be con¬ 
tinuously enrolled, and the veteran’s allow¬ 
ance for subsistence, supplies, and equip¬ 
ment shall be adjusted prospectively so that 
in no event shall the rate of such allowance 
plus the Income from productive labor rea¬ 
sonably expected to be received by the vete- 
eran exceed the rate of $2,680 for a 12- 
monlhs' period for a veteran without a de¬ 
pendent, or $3,300 for a 12-months’ period 
for a veteran with one dependent, or $3,540 
for a 12-monihB’ period for a veteran with 
two or more dependents. 

"(b) For the purpose of this part, a trade 
or technical course, offered on a clock-hour 
basis below the college level, for training In 
those occupations which are customarily 
learned through apprenticeships or other 
training on the Job shall be considered a 
full-time course when a minimum of 36 
hours per week of attendance is required. 

"7. Any such person eligible for the bene¬ 
fits of this part, who Is al.so eligible for the 
benefit of part VII, Veterans Regulation No. 
1 (a), may elect either benefit or may be 
provided an approved combination of such 
courses* Provided, That the total period of 
any such combined courses shall not exceed 
the maximum period or limitations under 
the part affording the greater period of eligi¬ 
bility. 

"8. No department, agency, or officer of the 
United States, In carrying out the provisions 
of this part, shall exercise any supervision 
or control, whatsoever, over any State edu¬ 
cational agency, or State apprenticeship 
agency, or any educational or training In¬ 
stitution. Provided. That nothing in this sec¬ 
tion shall be deemed to prevent any depart¬ 
ment, agency, or officer of the United States 
from exercising any superlvlslon or control 
which such department, agency, or officer Is 
authorized, by existing provisions of law, to 
exercise over any Federal educational or 
training institution, or to prevent the fur¬ 
nishing of education or training under this 
part In any institution over which super¬ 
vision or control Is exercised by such other 
department, agency, or officer under author¬ 
ity of existing provisions of law. 

"9. Hie Administrator of Veterans' Affairs 
is authorized and empowered to administer 
this title, and, insofar as he deems prac¬ 
ticable, shall utilize existing facilities and 
services of Federal and State departments 
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an(S agencies on the hasia of mutual agree¬ 
ments with them. Consistent with and sub¬ 
ject to the provisions and limitations set 
forth in this title, the Administrator shall, 
from time to time, prescribe and promulgate 
such rules and regulations as may be neces¬ 
sary to carry out its purposes and provisions. 

*•10. The Administrator may arrange for 
educational and vocational guidance to per- 
sons eligible for education and training un¬ 
der this part and, if the Administrator 
requires such educational and vocational 
guidance, he is authorized, in his discretion, 
to defray, or reimburse the veteran for, his 
traveling expenses to and from the place of 
advisement. At such intervals as he deems 
necessary, he shall make available informa¬ 
tion respecting the need for general educa¬ 
tion and for trained personnel in the various 
crafts, trades, and professions: Provided. 
That facilities of other Federal agencies col¬ 
lecting such information shall be utilized to 
the extent he deems practicable. 

*'11. (a) As used in this part, the term 
•educational or training InstltutlonB* shall 
include all public or private elementary, 
secondary, *or other schools furnishing ed¬ 
ucation for adults, business schools and col¬ 
leges, scientific and technical Institutions, 
colleges, vocational schools, Junior colleges, 
teachers colleges, normal schools, profes¬ 
sional schools, universities, and other educa¬ 
tional Institutions, and shall also include 
business or other establishments providing 
apprentice or other training on the Job, in¬ 
cluding those under the supervision of an 
approved college or university or any State 
department of education, or any State ap¬ 
prenticeship agency or State board of voca¬ 
tional education, or any State apprenticeship 
council or the Federal Apprentice Training 
Service established in accordance with Pub¬ 
lic Law No. 308, Seventy-fifth Congress, or 
any agency in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government authorized under other 
laws to supervise such training. 

‘•(b) As used in this part the term 
'apprentice or other training on the Job’ shall 
include courses offered by establishments ap¬ 
proved by the appropriate agency of the 
State or the Administrator whenever such 
courses of apprentice or other training on 
the Job are furnished In accordance with the 
following provisions: 

*‘l. Any establishment desiring to under¬ 
take an apprentice or other trainlng-on-the- 
Job program will be required to submit to 
the appropriate State approving agency a 
written application setting forth the course 
of training for each Job for which a veteran 
is to be trained. The written application 
covering the training program will include 
the following. 

"a. Title and description of the specific 
Job objective for which the veteran is to be 
trained. 

"b. Length of the training period. 

“c. Schedule listing various operations for 
major kinds of work or tasks to be learned 
and showing for each. Job operations or 
work, tasks to be performed, and the approxi¬ 
mate length of time to be spent on each 
operation or task. 

“d. Wage or salary to be paid at the begin¬ 
ning of the training program, at each suc¬ 
cessive step in the program, and at the com¬ 
pletion of training. 

“e. Entrance wage or salary paid by the 
establishment to employees already trained 
in the kind of work for which the veteran 
Is to be trained. 

“f. Number of hours of supplemental In- 
atnlctions required. 

*‘2. The appropriate approving agency of 
the State or the Administrator may approve 
the application of the establishment when 
such ectnbllghment is found upon investi¬ 
gation to have met or made provision for 
meeting the followix:ig criteria: 

“a. The training content of the program 
Is adequate to quality the veteran for ap¬ 


pointment to the Job for which be is to be 
trained. 

“b. There Is reasonable certainty that the 
Job for which the veteran is to be trained 
will be available to him at the end of the 
training period, 

"c. The Job la one In which progression 
and appointment to the next higher classifi¬ 
cation are based upon skills learned through 
organized training on the Job and not on 
such factors as length of service and nor¬ 
mal turnover. 

"d. The wages to be paid the veteran for 
each successive period of training are not 
less than those customarily paid In the es¬ 
tablishment and the community to a learner 
in the same Job and who is not a veteran 
and are In conformity with State and Fed¬ 
eral laws and applicable bargaining agree¬ 
ments. 

“e. The Job customarily requires a period 
of training of not less than 3 months and not 
more than 2 years of full-time training; 
Provided, That this requirement shall not 
be applicable to courses of apprentice train¬ 
ing. 

“f. The length of the training period is no 
longer than customarily required by the 
establishment and other establishments In 
the community to provide the trainee with 
the required skills, arrange for the acquiring 
of Job knowledge, technical information, and 
other facts which tbe trainee will need to 
learn In order to become competent on the 
Job for which he is being trained. 

“g. E*rovlsion Is made for related Instruc¬ 
tion for the Individual veteran who may 
need it. 

•'h. There is in the establishment adequate 
space, equipment, instructional material, and 
Instructor personnel to provide satisfactory 
training on the Job. 

“1. Adequate records are kept to show the 
progress made by the veteran toward his Job 
objective and a periodic report showing the 
conduct and progress made in the course of 
training on the Job will be provided for the 
Veterans’ Administration 

••J. Appropriate credit is given the veteran 
for previous training or Job experience, 
whether in tbe military aervlce or elsewhere, 
his beginning wage adjusted to tbe level to 
which such credit advances him and his 
training period shortened accordingly. No 
course of training will be considered bona 
fide if given to a veteran who Is already 
qualified by training and experience for the 
Job objective 

“k. A copy of the training program as ap¬ 
proved by the State agency Is provided to 
the veteran and to the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration by the employer. 

“1. Upon completion of the training the 
veteran Is given a certificate by the employer 
indicating the length and type of training 
provided and that the veteran has completed 
the course of training on the Job satisfac¬ 
torily. 

“3. The Veterans’ Administration is not 
authorized to award the benefits under this 
part, if It is found by cither the Administra¬ 
tor or the appropriate State approving 
agency that the course of apprentice train¬ 
ing or other training on the Job falls to meet 
the requirements of this paragraph. 

"(c) As used in this part the term ’Insti¬ 
tutional on-farm training* shall Include 
any course of instruction approved by the 
appropriate agency of the State or the Ad¬ 
ministrator. Such course shall be considered 
a full-time course when it combines (1) 
organized-group instruction in agricultural 
and related subjects of at least 200 hours per 
year—and of at least 8 hours each month— 
at an educational or training institution, 
with (2) Bupervlsed-work experience on a 
farm or other agricultural establishment. 
To be approved, such a course shall be de¬ 
veloped with due consideration to tbe size 
and character of the farm on which the 
veteran is to receive his supervised-work 
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experience and to the need of the veteran, 
in the type of farming for which he is train¬ 
ing, for proficiency in planning, producing, 
marketing, farm mechanics, conservation of 
resources, food conservation, farm financing, 
farm management, and the keeping of farm 
and home accounts. Such a course shall, 
in addition, satisfy tbe requirements of 
the following: 

“1. If the "eteran performs part of bis 
course on a farm under his own control— 

"a. He shall receive not less than 100 
hours of individual Instruction per year, not 
less than 80 hours of which shall be on such 
farm—with at least two visits by the instruc¬ 
tor to such farm each month. Such Indi¬ 
vidual instruction shall be given by the in¬ 
structor responsible for the veteran’s Insti¬ 
tutional Instruction and shall Include in¬ 
struction and home-study assignments in 
the preparation of budgets, inventories, and 
statements showing the production, use on 
the farm, and sale of crops, livestock, and 
livestock products; 

”(b) He shall be assured of control of such 
farm (whether by ownership, lease, man¬ 
agement. agreement, or other tenure ar¬ 
rangement) until the completion of his 
course; and 

“(c) Such farm shall be of a size and 
character which (1) together with the group 
instruction part of the course will occupy 
the full time of the veteran; (2). will permit 
instruction in all aspects of the manage¬ 
ment of a farm of the type for which the 
veteran Is being trained; and (3) if the vet¬ 
eran Intends to continue operating such 
farm at the close of his course, will assure 
him a satisfactory Income under normal 
conditions. 

“2. If the veteran performs part of his 
course as the employee of another— 

“(B) He shall receive, on his employer’s 
farm, not less than SO hours of individual 
instruction per year (with at least one visit 
by the instructor to such farm each month). 
Such individual instruction shall be given 
by the instructor responsible for the veter¬ 
an’s Institutional instruction; 

“(b) His employer's farm shall be of a 
size and character which (1) together with 
the group-instruction part of the course will 
occupy the full time of the veteran, and (2) 
will permit instruction in all aspects of the 
management of a farm of the type for which 
the veteran Is being trained; 

“(c) His employer shall agree to Instruct 
him in various aspects of farm monagement 
in accordance' with the training schedule de¬ 
veloped for the veteran by his Instructor, 
working in cooperation with the employer. 

“3. The Veterans’ Administration is not 
authorized to award the benefits under this 
part If it is found, by either the Adminis¬ 
trator or the appropriate State approving 
agency, that any approved course of insti- 
tutlonal-on-farm training falls to meet the 
requirements of this subparagraph (c). 

••(d). 1. In order to secure or retain ap¬ 
proval to train veterans, any school operated 
for profit will be required to submit to the 
appropriate State approving agency a writ¬ 
ten application, in form and contents pre¬ 
scribed by the State approving agency, set¬ 
ting forth the course or courses of training. 
The written application covering each course 
must Include the following: 

“a. Title of the course and sijeciflc de¬ 
scription of the objective for which given, 
•'b. Length of course. 

‘•c. A detailed cunlculum showing sub¬ 
jects taught, type of work or skills to be 
learned, and approximate length of time to 
be spent on each. 

“d. A showing of educational and experi¬ 
ence qualifications of the instructors. 

“e. A description of space, facilities, and 
equipment used for the course. 

“f. A statement of the maximum number 
of sltidents proposed to be trained in the 
couree at one time. 
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“g. A Statement of the educational pre¬ 
requisite for such a course. 

“2. The appropriate approving agency of 
the State or the Administrator may approve 
the application of such school when the 
school is found upon Investigation to have 
met the following criteria: 

“a. The curriculum and instruction are 
consistent in quality, content, and length 
with similar courses in the public schools 
or other private schools with recognized and 
accepted standards. 

“b. There is in the school adequate space, 
equipment, instructional material, and in¬ 
structor personnel to provide satisfactory 
training. When approval Is given, it shall 
state the maximum number authorized to 
be trained In each course. 

“c. Educational and experience qualifica¬ 
tions of the instructor are adequate as de¬ 
termined by the State approval agency. 

“d. Adequate records are kept to show at¬ 
tendance, progress, and conduct, with 
periodic report to be provided to the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration; and there are clearly 
stated and enforced standards of attendance, 
progress, and conduct. 

“e. Appropriate credit Is given for previous 
training or experience, with training period 
shortened proportionately. No course of 
training will be considered bona fide as to 
a veteran who Is already qualified by train¬ 
ing and experience for the course objective. 

*’f. A copy of curriculum as approved is 
provided to the veteran and the Veterans’ 
Administration by the school. 

“g. Upon completion of the training, the 
veteran lb given a certificate by the school 
indicating the approved course, title, and 
length, and that the training was completed 
satisfactorily. 

”h. Such additional criteria established by 
the State approving agency as it may deem 
necessary for approval of schools training 
veterans under this part. 

"3. No new course, or additions to the 
capacity of an existing course, in any school 
operated for profit, shall be approved If the 
State approving agency shall determine that 
the occupation for which the course is in¬ 
tended to provide training is crowded in the 
State where the training is to be given and 
that existing training facilities are adequate. 

“4. The Veterans’ Administration is not 
authorized to award benefits under this part 
if it is found by either the appropriate State 
approving agency or the Administrator that 
the course offered by a school operated for 
profit fails to meet the applicable require¬ 
ments of this subparagraph (d) or the Ad¬ 
ministrator finds that the school has sub¬ 
mitted willfully false or misleading claims. 

“12. The appropriation for the Veterans' 
Administration. 'Administration, Medical, 
Hospital, and Domiciliary Services,' shall be 
available for necessary expenses under this 
part of Veterans Regulation 1 (a), and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
additional amount or amounts as may be 
necessary to accomplish the purposes here¬ 
of. Any such appropriation shall also be 
available for use by the Administrator in 
reimbursing State and local agencies for 
reasonable expenses incurred by them in (1) 
rendering necessary services in ascertaining 
the qualifications of industrial establish¬ 
ments for furlshlng on-the-Job training to 
veterans under the provisions of this part of 
such regulation, and in the supervision of 
industrial establishments furnishing such 
training, or (2) furnishing, at the request of 
the Administrator, any other services or 
facilities in connection with the administra¬ 
tion of programs for training on the Job 
under such provisions, or (8) rendering 
necessary services in ascertaining the qualifi¬ 
cations of profit institutions for furnishing 


education and training under the provisions 
of this part of such regulation and in the 
supervision of such institutions." 

Sec. 8. Any person who served in the active 
military, naval, or air service on or after June 
27. 1050. and prior to such date as shall 
thereafter be determined by Presidential 
proclamation or concurrent resolution of the 
Congress, shall be entitled to job counseling 
and employment placement services subject 
to the provlsiofhs and limitations of title IV 
of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended. 

Sec. 4. This act may be cited as the Korean 
Conflict Servicemen's Readjustment Act. 

DEScaiPTioN OF Draft Korean Conflict 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 

GENERAL 

The draft bill attached hereto has been 
prepared by the various interested agencies 
within the executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment. It is a synthesis of their sometimes 
divergent views and to this extent is not 
completely satisfactory to any single agency. 
However, the general objectives of the bill 
(including the objectives of the changes 
from the provisions of the QI bill) are en¬ 
dorsed by all the participating agencies. 
While there are some differences of opinion 
between agencies as to the best means of 
achieving these objectives, the specific pro¬ 
visions of the bill are a compromise which 
adequately represents the views of the agen¬ 
cies principally concerned. 

In addition to providing more adequate 
safeguards against excessive expenditure of 
public funds than did the GI bill, the draft 
bill would be much simpler to administer 
and would more adequately assure the vet¬ 
erans of good quality training. 

The following statement (1) describes the 
major provisions of the draft bill, and (2) 
points out the major differences between 
the draft bill and the GI bill. 

MAJOR PROVISIONS OF BILL 

The bill provides education or training 
to any veteran of 90 days’ military service 
since June 27. 1950, with other than a dis¬ 
honorable discharge, whose training was In¬ 
terrupted by reason of his entrance into 
service, or who desires a refresher course. 
Time spent while in military service In 
courses substantially the same as civilian 
courses would be deducted in the deter, 
mlnation of eligibility and entitlement. 
Veterans who had not passed their twenty- 
third birthday on June 27. 1950, or the date 
they entered service, whichever Is later, 
would be deemed to have had their training 
Interrupted. The amount of training to 
which the veteran would be entitled is com¬ 
puted on the basis of 1 month of full-time 
training for each month of active service. 
The provisions of the bill would enable each 
trainee to complete at least one school term. 
The individual veteran whose training was 
Interrupted will have a maximum entitle¬ 
ment of 4 years (48 months) under this pro¬ 
posed bill. Other veterans would be en¬ 
titled to a maximum of 1 year (12 months). 
Training received under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act and under the draft bill 
could not exceed a total of 4 years. The 
veteran must enter training within 2 years 
after his date of discharge and complete 
training 7 years after a date to be estab¬ 
lished by Presidential proclamation or con¬ 
current resolution of the Congress. 

Types of training provided Include col¬ 
lege, below college (trade and vocational). 
Job. and farm. Avocatlonal or recreational 
training would be prohibited. 

The bill provides that subsistence, sup¬ 
plies, and equipment allowances in the fol¬ 


lowing maximum amounts would be paid 
to all full-time trainees: 



Veteran 

with 

Veteran 

Veteran 
with more 


no de¬ 
pendents 

deiiendcnt 

than 1 
dependent 

On-the-job trainees. 

$70 

$os 


Institutional trainees... 

8U 

110 

125 


Where the veteran had other Income from 
productive labor available, his total income. 
Including subsistence, could not exceed $215 
if he had no dependents, 8276 if he had one 
dependent, or $295 if he had more than one 
dependent. No subsistence would be paid 
for less than half-time training. All in¬ 
come from productive labor would be con¬ 
sidered In arriving at the amount of sub¬ 
sistence to be paid. 

The draft bill provides that the Govern¬ 
ment will pay one-half of the cost of tuition 
and lees up to a maximum payment of $300, 
except that where no subsistence is paid, the 
Government will pay the full cost of tuition 
and fees. 

The bill establishes minimum standards 
for on-Job training, for schools operated 
for profit, and for Institutional on-farm 
training. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
would have the authority to approve or dis¬ 
approve all changes of course after the first. 
He would be prohibited from authorizing 
benefits where training is substandard, or 
where fraud has occurred. He could pro¬ 
vide vocational advisement and guidance to 
all veterans eligible for education or train¬ 
ing, and reimburse veterans for travel ex¬ 
pense incurred when advisement and guid¬ 
ance was required. 

The bill also assures veterans of service 
since June 27. 1950, of Job counseling and 
employment-placement services comparable 
to those granted World War 11 veterans by 
title IV of the GI bill. 

differences BETWEEN DRAFT BILL AND EDUCA¬ 
TION AND TRAINING PROVISIONS OP GI BILL 

Eligibility: Eligibility requirements would 
remain unchanged from those under the GI 
bill, except that for the veteran to be eligi¬ 
ble fur a full 4 years of training his educa¬ 
tion or training must have been interrupted 
by reason of entrance into service. Veterans 
who had not passed their twenty-third birth¬ 
day on June 27, 1950, or on the date they 
entered military service would be deemed to 
have had their education or training Inter¬ 
rupted. Veterans whose training was not 
interrupted would be eligible for a maximum 
of 1 year of training. 

Experience with the GI bill has indicated 
that a substantial amount of the training 
granted particularly in the latter stages of 
the program, was not a result of readjust¬ 
ment needs or of Interference with education 
or training by military service. Rather it 
was the result of the veteran's interest, apart 
from his military service, either In further 
education or training or in the cash benefits 
associated with the training. 

The original GI bill had a restriction In it 
similar In type to that proposed, but It was 
removed by amendment. Its removal re¬ 
lieved VA of the administrative burden it 
Imposed, when the agency was having diffi¬ 
culty in processing the tremendous volume 
of work resulting from the mass demobiliza¬ 
tion at the end of World War II. The ad¬ 
ministrative burden Imposed on VA under 
current conditions would be relatively small. 
The restoration of this type of limitation will 
more adequately assure that the veteran’s 
need for training Is associated with his mili¬ 
tary service. 
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Entitlement: The GI bill formula for com¬ 
puting education and training entitlement 
waci very heavily weighted In favor of the 
man with short service, providing that he 
had at least 90 days of service. A full year 
of training was available to every eligible 
veteran, plus an additional month for each 
month of service. Under this formula a man 
with 89 days' service would not be eligible 
for any training, whereas a man with 91 
days would be Aigible for 16 months of full- 
time training. While under the circum¬ 
stances surrounding World War II mobiliza¬ 
tion and demobilization, there may have 
been more Justification for this bias in favor 
of the man with short service, current con¬ 
ditions would not appear to Justify pro¬ 
viding 15 months' training (one and two- 
thirds school years) to men with only 3 
months’ service. No definite information is 
available as to the average period of entitle¬ 
ment under the proposed month-for-month 
formula, but It appears likely that It would 
approximate 24 months (two and two-thirds 
school years). Minimum entitlement would 
be one school term, since the veteran would 
be eligible to complete any term more than 
half over at the time his entitlement ran out. 
The maximum amount of training to which 
any man would be entitled under this pro¬ 
posed bill is 4 years. Veterans whose train¬ 
ing was not Interrupted would be entitled to 
1 year of training tor refresher purposes. 
Training received under the GI bill would 
be deductible from the 4-year maximum. 

Deadlines for entering and completing 
training would be reduced from 4 and 9 
years, respectfully, as they were established 
by amendments to the GI bill, to 2 years 
alter release from active service and 7 years 
after the date to be established by procla¬ 
mation or resolution. This reduction is 
consistent with the more favorable circum¬ 
stances surrounding the demobilization of 
veterans of Korean service. Since there will 
be a much smaller number of servicemen to 
be discharged, the schools will not have the 
waiting lists of trainees which forced many 
veterans to postpone training after the last 
war. 

SUBSISTENCE, SUPPLIES. EQUIPMENT 

The amounts paid for subsistence would 
be no different than under the GI bill. 
However, to the subsistence allowance would 
be added $5 per month to cover supplies 
and equipment. This would enable the vet¬ 
eran to purchase supplies and equipment 
himself and would relieve the Government 
of the administrative burden of purchasing 
these Items. Available Information Indi¬ 
cates that $5 per month is somewhat more 
than the average cost to the Government of 
these Items under the GI bill Income ceil¬ 
ings under the draft bill would be Increased 
65 to compensate for supplies and equip¬ 
ment expense. 

The subsistence would not be paid until 
after attendance certification, rather than 
without such certification as Is the practice 
under existing law. This would largely 
eliminate the major cause of overpayments 
to veterans. 

The draft bill also differs from the 01 
bill in that no subsistence would be paid for 
less than one-half time training. Provisions 
pertaining to the payment of subsistence to 
institutional on-the-farm trainees have 
been modified to make them more consist¬ 
ent with on-Job-training subsistence pro¬ 
visions. With respect to subsistence pay¬ 
ments for these two types of training, the 
bill also provides for the automatic adjust¬ 
ment of subsistence payments, as the course 
jirogresses. In accordance with a' preestab- 
llshed formula, rather than for adjustment 
on the basis of the changing relationship be¬ 
tween Income and ceilings, as was the case 
under the 01 bill. The revised procedures 
would greatly simplify the administration 
of these portions of the program. 
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Tumowr 

Whereas under the GI bill the full cost of 
tuition and fees (up to a maximum of 6500, 
less supplies and equipment) Is borne by 
the Government, the draft bill provides that 
where subsistence is paid to the trainee the 
Government would bear one-half the cost of 
tuition and fees, up to a maximum Govern¬ 
ment payment of 6300. This change Is 
designed to accomplish two objectives- 

(1) To eliminate a substantial part of the 
admlnletratlve burden both upon the VA 
and upon the schools that has resulted from 
the “customary” and “reasonable” cost con¬ 
cepts under which VA negotiated with 
schools training GI bill students. 

To give the veteran a financial Inter¬ 
est In his own training. 

Many of the difficulties experienced in ad¬ 
ministering the GI bill were a result of the 
fact that normal competitive factors were 
not operative, since there was a large supply 
of trainees and all funds for tuition were 
provided by the Government. The payment 
of one-half of the tuition by the veteran will 
restore. In part, this normal competitive ele¬ 
ment to the situation. With an investment 
of his own In the training, the veteran will 
in many instances be more discriminating 
In his choice of coumes and schools, and he 
will also consider more carefully the basic 
question of whether he should enter training 
at all. This provision to give the veteran a 
financial responsibility will in most instances 
make unnecessary the cost formulas used In 
the past by VA for arriving at tuition pay¬ 
ments. 

Where no subsistence Is paid, the Govern¬ 
ment would pay all tuition and fees up to a 
maximum of 6600 for an ordinary school 
year. 

TYPES OF TBAIMINO AVAILABLE 

The same types of training would be avail¬ 
able under the draft bill as under the GI 
bill. 

CHANGES OF COURSE 

The GI bill, as amended, provides for the 
approval by the Administrator of Veter¬ 
ans’ Affairs of all changes of course from one 
general field to another after the first such 
change. This provision was added to the 
original bill by amendment and was de¬ 
signed to reduce the volume of Indiscrim¬ 
inate course-jumping by trainees. The 
draft bill provides for the approval by the 
Administrator of all changes of course after 
the first, and outlines the bases for the ap¬ 
proval of such changes. This revision will 
for the most part limit course changes after 
the first to those Instances where (1) the 
trainee Is not making satisfactory progress 
and the failure Is not due to his own mis¬ 
conduct, neglect, or lack of application; (2) 
the new course would be more In Keeping 
with the trainee's aptitude, experience, etc.; 
or (3) the new course is a normal progres¬ 
sion from his present course. All changes, 
including the first, would require approval 
by the Administrator, If made after the 
deadline date for Initiating a course (as 
Is the case under the OI bill, as amended): 

AWARD OF BENEFITS 

The draft bill provides that the Admin¬ 
istrator may deny benefits for Job, farm, 
or profit school training If either ho or the 
State approval agency finds that the course 
falls to meet the requirements of the law 
or If fraud exists. Under the GI bill, the 
Administrator could deny benefits only If 
he found fraud to exist. He could not deny 
benefits for substandard training If the 
school was approved by the State approval 
agency. Experience has shown that this 
separation In the GI bill of administrative 
responsibility from financial responsibility 
has caused substantial waste of public funds 
and of the time of veteran trainees. The 
draft bill provision Is designed to eliminate 
this waste. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OP Massachusetts 

IN THE HOUSE Or> REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to Include 
the following article from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Wednesday, August 1, 
1951: 

The Oatis Case 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Washington.— William N. Oatis, an Ameri¬ 
can reporter who served faithfully the con¬ 
cept of free Journalism, is still behind bars 
In a Jail In Czechoslovakia manned by Com¬ 
munist secret police trained by men from 
Moscow. 

Efforts by the State Department to secure 
his release, and In the meantime the right 
of consular access, so far have failed. 

Congress has become Interested In the case. 
A half-dozen resolutions proposing various 
forms of reprisal agalns^ the Czech Govern¬ 
ment are pending In the legislative hopper. 
A number of our legislators have berated the 
State Department for Its failure to obtain 
release for Mr. Oatis. 

This is a case where It Is easier to criticize 
the State Department than it is to suggest an 
effective remedy. 

So far, the ideas formulated 1 i Congress 
are either unrealistic or would damage the 
interests of the United States more than 
they would penalize the country which is 
guilty of violation of contract and decent 
International behavior. 

4n example of the unrcallsm of some of 
the proposals Is one ior the arrest of 10 
Czechs for every missing American. That 
might work except for the fact that theu 
literally are no Czechs under the present 
J'.’olcial jurisdiction of the United States ex¬ 
cept for (1) refugees from the present Com¬ 
munist regime and (2) Czech diplomats. 
Obviously, arresting persons of the first cat¬ 
egory would merely dellgh*^ the Communist 
regime In Czechoslovakia. Arresting Czech 
d plomatB would only Invite reprisals on 
American diplomats In Prague who there 
perform the useful task of observing events 
In th».t country for our better knowledge. 

One facet of this case so far overlooked In 
the debate Is that the State Department 
docs have upon Its head some degree of 
responsibility for the arrest and Imprison¬ 
ment of Mr. Oatis. This responsibility de¬ 
rives from past behavior of the Congress. 

And It arises from the fact that the State 
Department allowed a precedent to be estab¬ 
lished in Czechoslovakia for the illegal seiz¬ 
ure of American citizens without vigorous 
reaction from Washington. 

In the summer of 1949, two American citi¬ 
zens disappeared In Prague—Noel and Herta 
Field. Also the brother of Noel Field, Her¬ 
mann, disappeared somewhere In the course 
of an air flight between Warsaw and Prague. 
Liter, an adopted daughter of Noel Field 
disappeared In Berlin. 

The State Department made routine In¬ 
quiries about the four members of the Field 
family, but It never pressed the Czech Gov¬ 
ernment as it pressed the Hungarians in the 
Vogeler case, or Is pressing the Czechs now 
In the Oatis case. 

There was a reason for the relative disin¬ 
terest in the Field family. Noel Field had 
Communist connections In his past. Wheth¬ 
er be was ever a party member has not been 
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established. He did have many active Com¬ 
munist connections. He also served Ameri¬ 
can Intelligence during the war in Switzer¬ 
land when he acted as a channel of commu¬ 
nication to both German and French under¬ 
grounds for the United States Office of Stra¬ 
tegic Services 

Obviously the State Department, under 
constant drumfire from Congress for alleged 
softness on communism, was not eager to go 
all out In behalf of the Field family. It did 
not. And there was no great protest. 

But this relative apathy in the Field case 
now bears Us evil fruit at the expense of 
Mr. Oatls. The Czechs got away with the 
disappearance of the Fields. Three Ameri¬ 
can citizens disappeared from inside their 
borders. No one did anything nbovit It vig¬ 
orously. The evil precedent was established. 

The only possible basis for the re.*'cue of 
Mr Oatis is his American citizenship. The 
rights of the American citizen were neglected 
In the Field case. Now everyone wants to 
revive them in behalf of Mr. Oatls. But 
rights once neglected and compromised are 
harder to revive. The situation suggests that 
the rights of citizenship are a seamless gar¬ 
ment to be upheld for all, regardless of per¬ 
sonal worthiness. 


World Government Opposed by California 
Department, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wiscon.sin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am 
including a resolution adopted at the 
thirty-flrst encampment of the Depart¬ 
ment of California, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, at Santa 
Cruz. Calif., June 24-27, 1951. This 
great patriotic organization will have no 
part m the move for one world as pro¬ 
posed by the United World Federalists. 

Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States Is on record as opposing 
any form of world government In which the 
United States of America would surrender 
any of its sovereignty, and 
Whereas the World Federalists movement 
is sponsored and backed by an organization 
known as the United World Federalists; and 
Whereas it now appears that these organ¬ 
izations may be infiltrated by subversive ele¬ 
ments and devoted to the task of making the 
United States a subject state in u world gov¬ 
ernment and depriving American citizens of 
their citizenship and of their rights and 
protections under the Constitution; and 
Whereas It lurthci appears that the or¬ 
ganizations sponsoring this movement have 
unlimited funds with which to propagandize 
and attempt to influence legislation In fur¬ 
therance of their alms, which funds it is be¬ 
lieved are derived from subversive sources; 
Now, therefore, be It 

Resolvi^d, That the Congress of the United 
States be requested to appoint a committee 
to investigate all phases of the World Fed¬ 
eralist movement, including the purposes 
and alms of their sponsors and backers, the 
source of funds used to further such alms, 
and the methods employed to influence leg¬ 
islation in furtherance thereof. 


Ciechoflovakia Should Bo Discipliiiod 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Re¬ 
publican Members of Congress from Ohio 
at their weekly meeting yesterday took 
note of the unlawful and unjust impris¬ 
onment of William N. Oatis by the au¬ 
thorities in Czechoslovakia. By a unan¬ 
imous vote they Instructed me as the 
chairman of the delegation to write a 
letter to President Truman sending him 
their views as expressed in resolutions 
that they at that time had adopted. In 
compliance with those instructions I 
wrote President Truman a letter which 
includes these resolution.^. The let¬ 
ter including the resolutions Is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Washington, D C.. August 1,1951. 
The Honorable Habry 8 Truman, 

President of the United States, 

White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. President; The Republican .dem- 
berfs of Congress from Ohio at their weekly 
meeting today accepted the following resolu¬ 
tions concerning the Imprisonment of Wil¬ 
liam N. Oatis by the Government of Czecho¬ 
slovakia 

"Resolved. That all commercial relations 
with Czechoslovakia should be terminated 
immediately and should be resumed only If 
and when the Government of Czechoslovakia 
restores William N. Oatls to his freedom; 
and it is further 

"Resolved, That If the said William N. 
Oatis is not restored to his freedom within 
a reasonable time that the Department of 
State should take steps to evacuate all Na¬ 
tionals of the United States In Czechoslo¬ 
vakia with the view of severing diplomatic 
relations with that Government." 

The Ohio Republican delegation Is as fol¬ 
lows: Chari.es H. Edston, William £. Hess, 
William M. McCulloch, Cliff Clevenger, 
Clarence J. Brown, Jackson E. Betts, 
Thomas A. Jenkins, Walter Ellsworth 
Breum, John M. Vorys, Alvin F. Weichel, 
William Hanes Ayres, J. Harry McGregor, 
Frank T. Bow. Frances P Bolton, and 
George H. Bender. 

As chairman of the Ohio Republican del¬ 
egation In the House of Representatli'es, I 
was authorized and Instructed to transmit to 
you a copy of these resolutions and to express 
to you the hope that you will give this im¬ 
portant matter prompt and serious consid¬ 
eration 

Respectfully, 

Thomas A. Jenkins. 
Chairman, Ohio Republican Dele- 
gation. House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
tremendously Interested in the alacrity 
with which the authorities in some of the 
foreign countries throw our citizens into 
prison upon the least provocation and 
without regard to the comity that exists 
between nations and without regard to 
law and to common decency. 

The newspaper correspondents are 
naturally very much interested for the 
imprisonment of this man is due to his 
efforts as a newspaperman. But the 


freedom of the press evidently does not 
count for so much in that country. 

The conduct of Czechoslovakia in this 
Oatls matter indicates her lack of appre¬ 
ciation of the many trade concessions 
that the United States has extended to 
her over the violent protests of many 
Congressmen who have for years been 
seeking to protect the interests of Ameri¬ 
can industries whose products have had 
to compete with cheap foreign labor. 
The pottery and the glass manufacturers 
of the country have suffered great com¬ 
mercial distress because of trade agree¬ 
ments made by American authorities in 
favor of Czechoslovakian industries. 
The same is true with reference to shoe 
manufacturers and textile manufactur¬ 
ers and many others. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the President will 
demand that justice be done immedi¬ 
ately. I further hope that American 
trade authorities and diplomatic au¬ 
thorities will show a greater desire to 
look after the best interest of America 
as against the interest of these ungrate¬ 
ful foreign countries. 


Kospital Survey and CouitructioB 
Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to Include 
the following article from Valor, Au¬ 
gust 1951, by John W. Cronin, M. D., 
P. A. C. S,, Chief, Division of Hospital 
Facilities, United States Public Health 
Service, Waslilngton. D. C.: 

The National Hospital Survey and 
Construction Program 
(By dt. John W. Cronin) 

There are dangers in building small hos¬ 
pitals, and these must be considered in the 
administration of the Hill-Burton program. 
Methods of avoiding them must be worked 
out in a feasible, practical way. Small hos¬ 
pitals cannot always provide the variety of 
service that can be given in larger hospitals. 
Low occupancy rates are frequently found 
in the small hospital. There is a relation¬ 
ship between demand for hospital care and 
the ability to pay for it, and the lower the 
financial resources of the community the 
lower the use of the hospital beds. Due to 
relatively low Income ol small towns and 
rural communities, charges for hospital care 
must be kept comparatively low. As a result, 
the small hospital In a small community 
has found it difficult to set aside sufficient 
funds for the purchase and maintenance of 
modern equipment, or for the employment 
of specialized personnel. The temptation 
given to a smaU-hospital staff to perform 
services beyond their skills may bring harm 
to the patient. 

There is a real need for the smaU facility 
In many small communities and rural areas'. 
We do not believe in the indiscriminate 
building of small hospitals in all xiiral areas. 
We do believe that the provision of such 
facilities where they can effectively service 
their purpose of bringing needed medical 
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services to the population Is acceptable. 
This requires carelul study and sound com¬ 
munity planning. Small hospitals should 
not stand alone but should share with the 
larger hospitals of the hospital service area 
and accept services and assistance as well as 
render services and assistance to those 
hospitals. This Is the basis of the coordi¬ 
nated and Integrated hospital system. It 
Is the key note of modern medical care. 
Such plans as the Rochester, N. Y. plan; 
the Bingham Associates (Mass.) plan; and 
those In Virginia, Michigan, Kansas, and 
North Carolina among others are pointing 
this way. 

The Division of Medical and Hospital Re¬ 
sources works very closely with the Division 
of Hospital Facilities In the Public Health 
Service in developing guide lines for the Na¬ 
tional Hospital Construction program. When 
we realize that for nearly 20 years the hos¬ 
pital plant of this country lay dormant we 
know the need Is great. In the depression 
years money was not available for hospital 
construction; during the war years materials 
were used for purposes other than hospitals. 
The normal attrition rate for hospitals is 
estimated at $75,000,000 per year. At $13,500 
per bed that means a 6.000 bed loss per year. 
A review of the State plans above shows that 
we now have about 1,000,000 beds and based 
on the formula toward which we can build 
as stated In Public Law 726, Seventy-ninth 
Congress we need 600,000 more beds for nor¬ 
mal peacetime. 

(The formula Is roughly 4.5 beds per 
1,000 population for general hospitals. 2 beds 
per 1,000 population for chronic disease; 6 
beds per 1,000 population for mental and 2 S 
beds per average annual death (1939^4) for 
tuberculosis; and one health center per 30,- 
000 people.) 

With the onset of the Korean incident 
on June 25, i960, the need tor and value 
of all our health resources became greatly 
enhanced. The Hill-Burton program will 
undoubtedly in time be geared to new and 
greater responsibilities in line with the de¬ 
fense of the Nation. Its scope and content 
will be changed to meet the need, It should 
not be forgotten that we are only slowly 
making an inroad on our normal peacetime 
need. 

TKEiros 

The trends of the national hospital pro¬ 
gram can be summed up as follows: 

1. The development, slowly but surely, of 
hospital services In needy areas, especially 
in rural areas. 

2. The establishment of the hospital as 
the health center of the community 

3. The regional coordination of hospital 
services. 

4 The coordination of hospital and pub¬ 
lic-health services. 

5. The strengthening of the centers of 
medical education through acquisition of 
facilities to permit these centers to play 
their vital and much-needed role. 

6. The demand for the general hospital 
to be more truly general and include serv¬ 
ices for the mental, tuberculous, and chronic 
type of patient. 

7. The realization that prepayment plans 
for hospital care are the only sound, feasible 
plan. 

8. The fact that good planning, good de¬ 
sign and construction, and good adminis¬ 
tration is the basic tripod of success lor 
hospital services to the patient. 

9. The programs of basic research and 
consultation are Imperative to each aspect 
of that basic tripod. 

10. The need for and value of regional 
health councils to determine health needs 
of the region and community, evaluate ex. 
Istlng facilities, and determine methods and 
means of acquiring the needed additional 
facilities and services. 


11. The fact that local community. State, 
and Federal groups can successfully work 
together toward a common goal and 
achieve It. 

12. Modern medicine demands a health 
promotion, health maintenance, and health 
conservation type of program, rather than 
Just th3 treatment of disease. 

Tlie objectives of the national hospital 
program are being reflected in the trends 
being manifested. Jn short, the objective Is 
to make possible the provision of quality 
medical care as economically as possible to 
those receiving it and as conveniently as pos¬ 
sible for those who have the responsibility 
of providing It to the patient. 

The cut-back of $550,000,000 in the appro- 
p-iation for the operation of the Federal 
Government during the fiscal year 1961 in¬ 
cluded $75,000,000 of Hill-Burton funds. The 
effect on the Stater is to require a great deal 
of replanning and reconsideration of plans 
already made. This Is curiently being done. 
Many commu.iltles which had planned on 
acquiring hospitals may have to have their 
projects postponed until a later year. 

The division operates through the 10 
regional offices where a typical staff consists 
of a program director, a health program rep¬ 
resentative, an architect, a construction en¬ 
gineer. and a mechanical engineer. The staff 
at headquarters is divided into a program 
operations branch consisting of individuals 
trained in medico-socio-economic aspects of 
hospital services; the technical services 
branch made up of archlteK;t8. construction 
engineers, mechanical engineers, specifica¬ 
tion and estimates experts, wage-rate au¬ 
thorities, electrical engineers, and others; 
the equipment section with trained equip¬ 
ment personnel; the program evaluation and 
reports branch with personnel trained to 
obtain adequate reports and to evaluate 
them; the information section and the usual 
administration, fiscal and budget personnel. 
A very close liaison is maintained with pro¬ 
fessional groups throughout other divisions 
of the service us well as non-Federal govern¬ 
mental and private organizations since the 
national hospital construction program In 
Its ramifications directly and indirectly 
affects our dally lives and professional 
c'^reers The national hospital construction 
program is a fine example of how the local 
community. State and Federal Government 
can cooperate in achieving a common goal 
of better medical care for those who need 
hospital services. 


National Clay Week 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK T. BOW 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a House resolution officially 
proclaiming the week of August 19, 1951, 
as National Clay Week throughout the 
Nation. 

By passing such a resolution, the 
House of Representatives would pay fit¬ 
ting tribute to one of this country's basic 
industries, an industry which has con¬ 
tributed in countless ways to the Na¬ 
tion's health and welfare. So numerous, 
so diversified, have been the contribu¬ 
tions of clay products to our progress 
as a Nation and as a people, that merely 
to list them would be a task of Herculean 
proportions. 
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Clay products and their varied influ¬ 
ence on our way of life are in evidence 
in all fields of human activity. In the 
home, in the factory, on highways and 
byways, on the Nation’s farms, on al¬ 
most any type of construction or engi¬ 
neering project you would care to men¬ 
tion, products made of clay, the raw ma¬ 
terial of a timeless industry, are serving 
in some vital capacity. These products 
Include such invaluable tools of progress 
as clay pipe, brick, refractories, china, 
pottery, and tile. Probably no other 
industry In existence makes such widely 
contrasting products from a single basic 
material—length of clay pipe as large as 
36 inches in diameter, designed to be 
buried underground for centuries, is 
formed from a mass of stiff clay. And 
from this same basic ingredient is made 
such a vastly different item as a base 
for a delicately modeled figurine, de¬ 
signed for display in art collections. 

Certainly no other Industry boasts a 
documented history that dates back 
6,000 years~4,000 years before the birth 
of Christ. Ancient civilizations not only 
constructed drainage lines, but they also 
left records of their existence on clay 
tablets. 

Yes, clay products have been in the 
vanguard of civilization's progress since 
the dawn of recorded history. The story 
of clay has gone hand in hand with the 
age-old saga of mankind’s constant 
struggle to make the world a better, more 
healthful place in which to live. 

Although the clay industry had its in¬ 
ception so many centuries ago in ancient, 
long-dead civilizations, the technique of 
making products from clay has kept pace 
with the steady advancement of knowl¬ 
edge and technology. And, as had been 
true in virtually every field of industrial 
and commercial enterprise, the clay in¬ 
dustry has made by far its greatest for¬ 
ward strides in the United States. The 
story of the clay industry in this country 
has been one of resourcefulness, in¬ 
genuity and development that epitomizes 
the American free-entei'prise system. 

The clay manufacturers of the United 
States have constantly improved their 
products through better equipment, bet¬ 
ter manufacturing methods and greater 
know-how. Prom the old potter’s wheel 
which was the main unit utilized in the 
old days, equipment employed in clay 
manufacturing has undergone constant 
refinement until today, the clay industry 
is one of the most modern and complete¬ 
ly equipped in the land. 

From the excavation of fire clay or 
shale from surface or underground mines 
to the loading of finished products by 
speedy, efficient lift-trucks, the business 
of making clay products is an up-to- 
date, streamlined process. And, 
throughout the production process, 
skilled specialists utilizing highly sensi¬ 
tive and accurate tools, maintain a 
never-ceasing vigil on product quality. 
The wide range of clay products that 
move out dally from the spacious yards 
of the Nation's clay factories are of uni¬ 
formly high quality and dependability. 

And the clay Industry is not resting on 
Its hard-earned laurels—not by any 
means. A never-ending program of re¬ 
search and experimentation in modem« 
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completely equipped and staffed labora¬ 
tories, present an indisputable guaranty 
that the quality of clay products will 
continue to improve, and the efficiency 
and volume of clay production will con¬ 
tinue to expand. 

Yes; clay has long been a key factor 
in the Nation's development. But, to¬ 
day, more than ever, this basic material 
of the earth is of paramount importance, 
Korea and the threat of international 
conflict are putting added demands on 
industry. And the big burden of main¬ 
taining our civilian economy wliile re¬ 
arming our Nation and our allies falls 
upon United States manufacturers. De¬ 
mands upon the clay industry are keep¬ 
ing pace with this trend. Clay pipe and 
other products of clay are performing 
yeoman service as materials for the de¬ 
fense rearmament program. 

It is no surprise that clay products are 
being drafted in project after project, 
rushed into construction to meet ex¬ 
panding needs. Clay products are on 
the job in countless essential-defense 
industries, in atomic-bomb plants, in 
military installations both here and 
abroad. And clay products are meeting 
ever-mounting requirements for addi¬ 
tional sewerage and sanitary facilities, 
both public and private, and for new 
factories, airports, highways, railroads, 
hospitals, and schools. 

In performing these many jobs with 
outstanding success, clay products at the 
same time release other materials criti¬ 
cally needed in the defense program. 
Clay is classified as a noncritical mate¬ 
rial, and is in abundant supply. Yes, 
war or peace, clay is always on the job, 
serving the Nation’s health, welfare, and 
security. 

With the essentiality of clay never 
more apparent than it is today, it is only 
fitting that the Nation set aside a special 
week to honor the Industry. Already, 
elaborate plans are under way for the 
celebration of National Clay Week dur¬ 
ing the week of August 19. Clay-prod¬ 
ucts plants throughout the country will 
observe this week and will open their 
doors to the American people for a first¬ 
hand look at the modem methods and 
facilities utilised in the present-day 
clay manufacturing. 

Focal point of this observance will be 
Uhrichsville, Ohio, located in Tuscara¬ 
was County, generally regarded as “the 
clay center of the world.” A large share 
of the Nation’s vital clay production is 
concentrated in Tuscarawas County, and 
the community of Uhrichsville will pay 
tribute to this great industry which has 
figured so prominently in the growth and 
progress of that city, of Tuscarawas 
County, and of the Nation A gala week 
of fer^tlvlties has been planned, and 
countless thousands are expected to con¬ 
verge on Uhrichsville for this significant 
occasion. 

It will be my pleasure to participate 
in the final day of these festivities, on 
August 25 On that day I shall be privi¬ 
leged to attend the annual picnic of the 
United Brick and Clay Workers. 

I am certain that no finer group of 
workers can be found in this country. I 
am extremely proud of the fact that they 
are my constituents, for their skill and 


their long record of cooperaUou with 
leaders of the industry have been great 
factors in the tremendous growth of the 
clay industry in Tuscarawas County. 

Official recognition of the week of Aug¬ 
ust 19 as National Clay Week by the Con¬ 
gress of the United States would repre¬ 
sent the crowning touch to an already 
outstanding program that will commem¬ 
orate one of our country’s most impor¬ 
tant industries. By passing this resolu¬ 
tion, tlie House will be conferring a richly 
deserved honor on the clay Industry and 
the many thousands of Americans who 
are associated with it. 

I strongly urge that you endorse this 
resolution to officially set aside the week 
of August 19-26 as National Clay Week 
throughout the Umted States. 


One-Way Freight Rate* Abolished 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

or MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. RANION. Mr. Speaker, on day 
before yesterday the people of the 
Southern and Western States, the 32 
States south of the Ohio River and west 
of the Mississippi, won the greatest vic¬ 
tory they have achieved in the last 50 
years, when we induced the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to readjust its 
regulations and wipe out that one-way 
freight rate with which we have been 
punished for more than a generation. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr, REECE of Tennessee. The gen¬ 
tleman from Mississippi LMr. Rankin] 
deserves a great deal of credit from the 
people in the South and Southwest for 
the able leadership which he has exerted 
over a period of years in the accomplish¬ 
ment of this abolishment of the one¬ 
way-freight rate. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Mississippi on be¬ 
half of the people of the Midwest for his 
untiring efforts in behalf of the abolition 
of the one-way-freight rate. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

As we all know, the areas north of the 
Ohio River and east of the Mississippi 
have been provided cheaper freight rates 
for materials hauled the same distances 
than those charged the people south of 
the Ohio River and west of the Missis¬ 
sippi. 

This, In itself, was an unjust discrimi¬ 
nation that should have been abandoned 
long ago. In fact, it should never have 
been permitted in the first place. 

But in addition to that, the people In 
the Southern and V7estern States, that 


is In the States south of the Ohio River 
and west of the Mississippi, have been 
punished by a one-way freight rate that 
has prevented them from processing 
their own materials and developing their 
own resources. 

To give you an example of what this 
means, there has been a different charge 
Imposed on shipping processed materials 
from any State west of the Mississippi 
or south of the Ohio into this protected 
area from that charged for shipping the 
same materials out of that area into any 
of the Western or Southern States. 

Here are examples. 

I know a firm in the district I repre¬ 
sent that was doing business with an¬ 
other firm in New England. The New 
England firm shipped this local con¬ 
cern a consignment of goods by mistake. 
It should have gone to another customer 
In some other section of the country. 
When it arrived, the recipient shipped it 
back over the same road by which it 
came, and it cost twice as much to ship 
it back as it did to ship it down there. 

A firm in Kansas, manufacturing the 
same articles that are manufactured in 
one of the Northeastern States, found 
that to ship its goods to a certain city 
in Ohio, which was exactly the same dis¬ 
tance from both places, was compelled to 
pay 65 percent more freight than his 
competitor behind the iron curtain paid 
for shipping the same goods the same 
distance to the same customer. 

I am told that a former President of 
the United States had a consignment of 
goods shipped from New York to a mem¬ 
ber of his family in one of the South¬ 
western States. For some reason it was 
not delivered, but was shipped back over 
the same route, and It cost twice as much 
to ship it back as it did to ship it out 
there. 

Only a short time ago, the enterprising 
citizens of a certain locality in the dis¬ 
trict I represent made arrangements for 
the construction of a small factory. 
They found on investigaion that this 
one-way freight rate would penalize 
them $550,000 a year. 

The same thing would have happened 
If this plant had been in Tennessee, 
Georgia. Alabama. Louisiana, or any 
other State south of the Ohio River, or 
in Missouri, Oklahoma. Minnesota. Ne¬ 
braska. North Dakota, Montana. South 
Dakota, Colorado, Texas, or any other 
State west of the Mississippi River. 

We have been trying for years to get 
this injustice removed; but the same 
selfish Interests that got it imposed in 
the first place concentrated their efforts 
to block its repeal. 

They have even tried to mislead the 
railroad employees into the belief that 
removing this outrageous regulation and 
giving justice to the ijcople In all the 
States in the Union In transportation 
rates, would throw them out of work. 
When the truth is that it will stimulate 
progress, increase the amount of freight 
hauled and employ more men. 

The same influences have turned 
heaven and earth to try to block the 
construction of the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee inland waterway, which, when com¬ 
pleted, will provide the short missing 
link in our internal waterway system, as 
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well as the missing link in our national 
defense program. 

It would not throw a single employee 
out of work, but would stimulate trans¬ 
portation and cause the employment 
of more men than are now employed by 
the railroads in that area. 

This project has already been ap¬ 
proved by Congress. It is now written 
into the law of the land. More than 
half of the route from the Gulf to the 
Tennessee River has already been con¬ 
structed, or will be when the Demopolls 
Dam, which is now under construction, 
is completed. 

As I pointed out the other day, it will 
cut the water distance between the Gulf 
of Mexico and our atomic-bomb plant 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., by more than 800 
miles; and will cut the water distance 
between Mobile and our new atomic- 
bomb plant at Paducah, on the Ohio 
River, by more than 300 miles; and will 
cut the cost of transportation between 
those points to the irreducible minimum. 

It is the only possible way to provide 
what will amount to a slack-water route 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great 
Lakes, and to all points on the upper 
Mississippi to Minneapolis and St. Paul; 
and to all points on the Ohio River all 
the way up to Pittsburgh. Pa.; and ulti¬ 
mately to all points on the Missouri 
River all the way to Port Benton, Mont., 
as well as to all points on the Tennessee 
River all the way up to Oak Ridge where 
our atomic-bomb plant is located, and at 
the same time, save the swift current 
of the Mississippi for downstream trafdc. 

But the same lobbyists, that have been 
fighting the elimination of this unjust 
one-way freight rate, are attempting to 
mislead Congress into refusing appro¬ 
priations to speed up the construction of 
this Tennessee-Tombigbee Inland water¬ 
way—the missing link in our great in¬ 
land waterway system, as well as the 
missing link in our national defense pro¬ 
gram. 

They knew that this Tennessee-Tom¬ 
bigbee inland waterway would do more 
to eliminate this one-way freight rate 
than anything else, unless the Interstate 
Commerce Commission came to the res¬ 
cue of the South and West, as it did on 
yesterday, and wiped out these discrim¬ 
inations. 

The American people owe the present 
members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a lasting debt of gratitude 
for this service. 

If everybody in the United States real¬ 
ized just what this far-reaching decision 
means, there would be a celebration in 
every State south of the Ohio River and 
west of the Mississippi. 

From a transportation standpoint, the 
Western and Southern States will no 
longer be treated as conquered provinces. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in this battle 
a long time. I have contacted the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress of both Houses, and of 
both parties, from every State whose 
people have been adversely affected by 
these unjust discriminations and I am 
glad to report that, without regard to 
party, they have responded most gen¬ 
erously in their appeals to Interstate 
Commerce Commission to wipe out these 
discriminations and insure justice in 


transportation rates to the people of 
every section of this country. 

That goal has now been attained 
through this regulation. 

As I said, it is one of the greatest vic¬ 
tories ever won for the people of those 
32 States south of the Ohio and west of 
the Mississippi Rivers. 


Souvenirs of War 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor of Wednesday, August 
1, 1951: 

Among My Souvenirs 

There Is a dividing line between souvenirs 
of war and spoils of war. There is another 
dividing line between liberating a friendly 
nation and defeating an enemy nation. In 
the confusion of war and in the widespread 
enthusiasm of victorious troops for collecting 
souvenirs, both those dividing lines are easily 
crossed. 

The $100,000 leopard-skin rug sent home 
from Korea by an American sergeant is a 
case iti point While doubtless purchased 
In good faith by the soldier from a Korean 
seller who had somehow come into posses¬ 
sion of it during the time Seoul was re¬ 
peatedly changing hands, the fact remains 
that it is a Korean national treasure which 
belongs to the Republic of Korea. We are 
sure It will be so recognized by the soldier in 
question and by his family, and will find its 
way back where it belongs. 

But the record of American troops in the 
last war Indicates the need for higher stand¬ 
ards in such matters. The many QI's lost 
their lives stopping for souvenirs in the midst 
of battle. Too much happy-go-lucky looting 
accompanied the arrival of the Tanks even 
in liberated areas. Too much trading in 
misery resulted In picking up hard-earned 
treasures for a song on rapidly organized 
black markets. 

Such happenings, to be sure, are the usual 
accompaniment of war. Among the Ameri¬ 
cans they were frequently balanced by an 
easygoing generosity toward conquered and 
occupied peoples. Yet, despite this miti¬ 
gating factor American troops showed them¬ 
selves less disciplined than some others In 
respect of the property of other peoples. 
The wealthiest nation In the world cannot 
afford this kind of souvenirs of war. 


An Editor’s Viewpoint on Floods 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Stan¬ 
ley Matzke, the farm editor of the Ne¬ 
braska State Journal, has written a very 
enlightening editorial regarding the flood 
situation about which we have heard so 
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much on the floor of the House recently, 
I feel that the membership should have 
the advantage of his statement, and by 
leave granted me I include Mr. Matzke’s 
statement with my remarks: 

More or Less Personal 

As the waters of the most devastating flood 
In the history of the Middle West recede, 
leaving death, destruction, and desolation in 
their wake, its terrible Implications are being 
cited to prove many things by many people. 

Those who advocate the authority method 
of resource development say, “See, If we had 
a Missouri Valley Authority it never would 
have happened." 

Those who have opposed the Pick-Sloan 
plan of valley development are certain that 
the Kansas flood proves that this multiple- 
purpose prograjn of water use and control is 
nothing more than wasteful pork-barrel 
spending. 

FLOOD POST MORTSMS 

Those who fall to see the relation of rain 
falling on land and those same raindrops 
collected into flood depths 8 miles wide say, 
“You can’t do anything about It." 

Those who emphasize conservation insist 
that adequate conservation practices and 
structures on the land would have been the 
answer to greatly reducing the damaging 
effects of runoff waters which are still roar¬ 
ing across Kansas and Missouri bottom lands. 

Those who call conservation's effect on 
runoff absurd and claim that only by build¬ 
ing huge dams can we hold back floodwaters 
are loud in their criticism of Congress for 
not having authorized more multimllllon- 
dollar appropriations for dam building. 

Those who oppjse both reservoirs and on 
and in the land moisture retention say, 
“There you are. The only way to stop floods 
Is to speed the water on down the valley with 
deeper, wider, and stralghter channels and 
to keep it off of property with levees." 

And then there are those who use this 
greatest tragedy the Middle West has ever 
suffered as an argument against aid to for¬ 
eign countries; for more electrical power or 
navigation development; for their own pet 
theories and plans and against those of their 
opponents. 

You can hear—and read—Kansas’ trag¬ 
edy used as an argument for everything 
under the sun except the one basic thing 
Involved—the effective control of surface 
waters. 

IT WILL HAPPEN AGAIN 

And while the arguments rage, little peo¬ 
ple and big industries aie digging them¬ 
selves out of the mud which once was good 
productive topsoil on someone’s farm. Are 
wishing the water in their homes, and busi¬ 
ness places, and factories, and anywhere 
else, on somebody’s farm or in the Gulf of 
Mexico. And are wondering how soon It 
will happen again. 

And it will happen again and again. With 
increasing intensity as each period of heavy 
precipitation removes more and more of our 
absorbent topsoil. 

It will happen again and again and again. 
Unless It stops raining. 

Or unless a complete program of runoff 
and erosion control is applied to every wa¬ 
tershed. A program which begins by hold¬ 
ing as much water as possible on and in the 
land where the rain falls by full conserva¬ 
tion treatment on all the land. 

Which slows down the runoff by adequate 
soil cover on the land and in the waterways. 

Which provides retention and retardation 
of runoff waters on the upper tributaries 
and little streams and creeks. 

And which provides final protection by 
providing adequate storage and channel fa¬ 
cilities on the main stream to hold and safe¬ 
ly dispose of the waters which abnormal 
conditions, like those causing this year’s 
floods, allow to collect In the flood plain. 
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Folks interested In stopping flood damage 
and In building for continued prosperity 
based on proper use and conservation of our 
land and water lesouroea are little inter¬ 
ested in the side arguments. 

They want the problem attacked at every 
point, not Just where It will serve some spe¬ 
cial interest, whims, or fancy. 

And they Insist that effective runoff con¬ 
trol must begin at the very top of every 
watershed and continue all the way down. 
This is the kind of program contemplated by 
the coordinated efforts of the Corps of Army 
Engineers and the USDA Soil Conservation 
Service In their present survey of the Salt- 
Wahoo watershed. 

STAMI.ET A. MATZKS, 

Farm Editor. 


Amendment of Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

OP MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the enactment of H. R. 3298, 
passed by the House yesterday, will be of 
great benefit to the druggists of the 
country and to the general public. 

One of the leaders in bringing this bill 
before the House was the Honorable 
Kenneth Roberts, of Alabama. Mr. 
Roberts presented a very good explana¬ 
tion of the bill in an address over Sta¬ 
tion WSB, Atlanta, on July 28. Under 
unanimous consent, 1 Include a copy of 
this address: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I should like to 
talk to you today for a few minutes about 
a bill which was Introduced In the Congress 
by the Honorable Carl T. Durham, a Con¬ 
gressman from the State of North Carolina. 
This bill is known as the Durham-Humphrey 
bill and was Introduced in the Congress as 
House Resolution 3298. The bill seeks to 
amend section 503 (b) of the Federal Food. 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Hearings on this 
bill began on May 1 and continued through 
May 5. 1961, before the Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce of which I am a 
member The Federal Food and Drug Act 
was enacted in 1906 and the law was amended 
in 1938 and also In 1944 

There are approximately 62,000 drug stores 
and approximately 110,000 druggists who 
handle most of the drugs in the country. A 
recent writer on the subject has estimated 
that there are around 875.000.000 prescrip¬ 
tions filled annually, therefore, it Is easy to 
realize the Importance of this legislation. 
Then. too. one of the necessary items in the 
family budget is that of doctors’ fees for 
prescriptions and drug bills. I do not sup¬ 
pose there Is a family In this country which 
escapes these costs Many families unfor¬ 
tunately find these costs to be quite heavy. 

Dr Paul Dunbar, Pood and Drug Commis¬ 
sioner, at the convention of the druggists In 
1948, said that once a prescription is filled 
it is “like a canceled check" and It is, there¬ 
fore, unreflllablc. He Insisted in his talk 
that a new written prescription from the doc¬ 
tor was required before a druggist can pro¬ 
vide another supply of medicine. He also 
stated In this same speech to the druggists 
that the prescriptions taken over the tele¬ 
phone were Illegal and hence, that druggists 
who had been dealing In telephone prescrip¬ 


tions ware In violation of the law. This was 
quite an alarming thing to the druggists of 
this Nation. It Is common knowledge that 
doctors frequently call druggists on the tele¬ 
phone In emergencies or In cases where the 
doctor is away from his office; perhaps, at the 
patient’s home and gives an order for a sup¬ 
ply of medicine over the telephone. The 
druggist who is naturally desirous of supply¬ 
ing the physician’s demands and desirous 
also of taking care of his customer, has been 
operating In an Illegal zone for some years, 
in the opinion of Dr. Dunbar. The druggists 
being responsible citizens In the communi¬ 
ties in which they live resented this fact that 
we had a law which made it necessary for 
them in their customary practices to become 
law violators and were anxious to remove this 
Impossible situation. 

One of the main purposes of the act is to 
reduce the cost of medication to the con¬ 
sumer. The law alms at reducing the need 
for doctor’s prescription for many well- 
known household remedies. The present law 
requires a written prescription each time a 
prescription for these simple remedies la re¬ 
filled. H. R. 3298 would repeal this require¬ 
ment. H. R. 3298 will decrease the necessity 
for prescriptions and thereby decrease the 
cost of medical care. There are many ways 
in which this reduction of cost will be at¬ 
tained if this bill becomes lew. First of all, 
R R. 3298 amends the present law and per¬ 
mits the druggists to dispense drugs when 
the prescription is telephoned In by the doc¬ 
tor. Secondly, H. R. 3298 will also amend 
the present law and permit the druggists to 
refill a prescription without consulting the 
doctor If a prescription calls for drugs which 
are not specifically required to be dispensed 
by prescription only, and even If the drug Is 
required to be sold only on prescription this 
law specifically provides that the druggists 
may dispense the drug upon {he oral author¬ 
ity of the doctor provided the druggist him¬ 
self reduces such oral authority to writing 
and files It. Third, H. R. 3298 further re¬ 
duces the requirements for a doctor's pre¬ 
scription since it provides a means of limit¬ 
ing the number of drugs to be sold on pre¬ 
scription only. It authorizes a legally con¬ 
stituted governmental agency to select the 
drugs to be so restricted and It further pro¬ 
tects the publl: In view of the fact that the 
law limits the selection of the list so re¬ 
stricted to those drugs which are habit-form¬ 
ing, or to drugs which, after Investigation 
and an opportunity for a public hearing, 
have been declared to be unsafe or ineffective 
for use without the diagnosis and supervi¬ 
sion of a licensed practitioner. 

This bill will remove the druggist from 
being placed In Jeopardy by circumstances 
which he Is powerless to prevent. They are 
tired of being forced to violate the law and 
the consumers of this country are tired of 
having to get refills of prescriptions for 
such household remedies as charcoal, nose 
drops, and epsom salts. It seems to me 
that the druggists and consumers of this 
country want this authority placed in some¬ 
one’s hands to say what drugs should be 
sold on prescription and what drugs can be 
sold over the counter. I have had many let¬ 
ters, telegrams, and conversations with 
druggists In my section of the country who 
tell me that this Is a good law and that It Is 
legislation which Is In the public Interest. 

I feel that the Federal Security Administra¬ 
tion has In the foods, drug, and cosmetics 
enforcement section and also In Its research 
dlvlfclon many able scientists and I believe 
that the Interests of the public are amply 
protected by the fact that a public hearing 
la to be held and that any party aggrieved 
lit such public hearing has a right to appeal 
to the circuit court of appeals to protect 
whatever rights may have been damaged by 
the decision of the, Administrator. What¬ 
ever dangers may be present In this law, 1 


feel, are overcome by the tremendous advon- 
ti^es which will be flowing to the public by 
the adoption of this legislation. I hope and 
trust that the Members of Congress will see 
fit to adopt this vital legislation. 

It was a pleasure to talk to you on this 
Report from Congress. This Is Representa¬ 
tive KkNNETH A. Roberts, of the Fourth Dis¬ 
trict of Alabama. 


The Misfonri Ri?er Batin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr. Speaker, my State 
of Nebraska is enjoying 100-percent 
public power. The organizations be¬ 
hind Nebraska public power are operat¬ 
ing very successfully. They pay annual 
taxes in the State of Nebraska amount¬ 
ing to over $315,000. Officials of the 
public power organizations in our State 
are deeply interested in soil conserva¬ 
tion, flood control. Irrigation, and addi¬ 
tional electric energy. Hearings were 
recently held by a congressional com¬ 
mittee on appropriations for flood con¬ 
trol. Among the prominent witnesses 
appearing before that committee was 
Mr. C. C. Sheldon, of Columbus, Nebr., 
who is a director of the Consumers 
Public Power District. By leave granted 
me, I Include his remarks before that 
committee; 

Members of Congress have been elected to 
outline and provide for certain activities of 
our Government In that capacity the Plck- 
61oan development of the Missouri River 
Basin has been approved and various 
agencies authorized and directed to design 
and construct the project. 

Plans have been prepared, schedules of 
progress established and appropriations for 
construction requested and granted. The 
work Is well under way and on schedule. 

Now there appears a danger that appro¬ 
priations may be reduced to an extent that 
will disrupt the schedules. This would 
cause serious consequences In many areas 

All of our defense agencies are concerned 
about a possible shortage of power. 

Any Intenuptloa In the progress of con¬ 
struction of a project, such as the one under 
consideration, is expensive In many v/ay&. 
Delays cause waste of material as well as 
time. The carrying charges and depreciation 
on partly completed construction add grea’Jy 
to the ultimate cost. 

In making this statement I represent the 
board of directors of the Consumers Public 
Power District of Nebraska. Like Members 
of Congress we are elected by the people of a 
subdivision of the State. 

We want to cooperate with the Federal 
Government and the other nine States in 
the Missouri River Basin by using the 
amount of power allotted to us from that 
produced by the Fick-Sloan development. 
We have all of the transmission and dis¬ 
tribution facilities required to this within 
the State of Nebraska, but our plans will be 
of no avail if the construction Is delayed 
until our power supply la exhausted. 

The people who elected us, look to us to 
have their power available when they turn 
the switch. 

Do you wonder that we are concerned? 
Very, very much concerned. 
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Eray other supplier of electric power look¬ 
ing to the same soiurce for hie requirements 
Is in the same precarious position. 

The sequence is simple. Each purchaser 
looks to his supplier. We must cooperate 
or chaos results. 

There Is another consideration of prime 
importance and general concern. The con- 
servatlion of ow natural resources. 

High among them is our running water. 
Every drop allowed to reach the sea without 
rendering its fullest service is a loss that 
cannot be retrieved. And that Is not the 
whole loss because every kilowatt of power 
that might have been generated by water, 
but was not, has consumed the fuel required 
for its production which might have been 
saved for other uses. 

These considerations have been presented 
became they are nry immediate responsibil¬ 
ity but when you add these to the over¬ 
whelming need for flood regulation you have 
a demand that cannot be Ignored. 

Tlie soundness and magnitude of the 
Pick-Sloan concept marks a high in engi¬ 
neering and technical skill. 

The wisdom and statesmanship expressed 
In its approval, authorization, and continued 
support mark a corresponding high in a 
much-neglected field of national endeavor. 

The action of our Congress and the devo¬ 
tion of our technicians are thoroughly ap¬ 
preciated and we cannot believe that any 
action at this time will be permitted to de¬ 
stroy this magnificent conception. 


Endless Slaughter 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article, written by Norman Sweet, 
from the News-Sentinel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., June 26, 1951: 

Enolcbs slavcktss 

With 20,000.000 of Red China soldiers 
to be potentially thrown in the Korean 
war; with no opportunity to destroy war 
supplies in Manchuria; with 50,000,000 
more Red China soldiers to be thrown in 
when they're slaughtered, the present Korean 
war is endless, but America's soldiers and 
economic security is not 

Russia keeps this New Pair Deal admin¬ 
istration fluffed and full of fear that they 
might come In If we do Are we to Io.se 
by degrees—or win by one master stroke? 

This Is war; brutal, Insane, illogical war, 
and Congress should wake up and bomb sup¬ 
plies wherever they are without one moment's 
delay. War front, home front abruptly 
ended their broadcast, when Cecile Brown 
asked if the GI’s morale wasn’t very low 
about the endlessness of this war, because 
while the Red China soldier potential was 
e dlesB and could go on for 10 years (Mar¬ 
shall ). or 20 to 50 years for that matter. I add 
until we destroy the food and military sup¬ 
plies in Manchuria, for soldiers cannot fight 
without food and military supplies. 

This is the big issue which General Mac- 
Arthur rightly advocated and was discharged 
for, and, I Intend to have this letter pub¬ 
lished in the Conoressional Record as soon 
as locally published, so that the entire Con¬ 
gress may read, and ignore, and continue 
this endless slaughter of American boys. 


Dr. Frank J. Prout, Prcaident of Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, down 
through the years Ohio has been known 
as a State of universities and colleges, 
and to this distinguished group Bowling 
Green State University has earned its 
way. The rise of the university can be 
particularly attributed to the untiring 
effort, vision, and abilities of Dr. Prank 
J. Prout, of Sandusky, Ohio. He comes 
from a family of early pioneers in the 
Fireland District of Ohio of the great 
Northwest territory, and has spent many 
years in the field of education. His ef¬ 
fort and achievement at Bowling Green 
State University is a lasting memorial 
crowning the work of a lifetime, espe¬ 
cially being a worthy contribution in the 
field of education for those In the low- 
income group. His accomplishment of 
building at Bowling Green State Uni¬ 
versity is described in the Bee Gee News 
of the university and is included: 

Prout Storv Seen in New Buildings 
(By Don Tindall) 

It was shortly after his appointment that 
President-elect Frank Jay Prout told a stu¬ 
dent newspaperman. “I shall do my best to 
help make Bowling Green State University 
a bigger and b^ter institution.” Now his 
record speaks for itself. 

When Dr Prout took over his duties us 
president In April 1949 there were nine brick 
buildings on campus and the library. The 
number of brick buildings now totals 39. 
along with such frame structures as the 
commons, cast and west halls, north dorm, 
and the temporary annexes behind the 
women's gym In other words, the number 
of buildings has more than quadrupled In 
12 years, despite a wartime period when 
building construction stopped. 

To make room for all these buildings cam¬ 
pus acreage has been doubled from 106 to 240 
acres. 

The third president of this 37-year-old 
Institution has watched enrollment more 
than triple from 1,228 to 3,743, with a peak 
of over 4,600. 

Accreditations by national and regional 
bodies have increased from two to five. The 
library, now undergoing enlargement in one 
of the latest construction projects, contains 
115,000 bound volumes, as contrasted to 
55,000 when Dr, Prout came to the university. 

The graduate school, ever increasing m 
number of courses offered and size of faculty, 
has been established. Bowling Green has 
become one of the few educational institu¬ 
tions in the Nation to bouse a cerebral-palsy 
center. 

National defense has certainly come In for 
its share of President Prout’s administrative 
ability. During World War H, university 
facilities were used to train the V-12 and 
V-6 units. A Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
with a limit of 600 men, has become well 
established. Just this year has seen an Air 
Force clerk-typist school located here and 
plans are already completed to have an Air 
Force ROTC on campus next fall. 


As one of their most ardent boosters. Dr. 
Prout has seen Bowling Green’s basketball 
and debate teams become nationally known. 

The student body, increasing in size arn ii 
cosmopolitanism, has been delegated more 
authority with the creation of student court 
and the faculty was given a more active 
voice In administration by the university 
senate. Almost 40 States are now repre¬ 
sented at the university, with nearly 60 
students coming from foreign countries. 
All the students have benefited by the in¬ 
creased number of course offerings made by 
the three colleges and the graduate school. 

A loyal and active member of Phi Delta 
Theta himself. Dr. Prout has displayed more 
than a passive interest in the nationaliza¬ 
tion of local sororities and fraternities. 
Whereas there were only a few local groups 
in 1939, there are now 11 national sorori¬ 
ties, 16 national fraternities, one local soror¬ 
ity, and two independent societies. 

If a visitor from Missouri had to be shown 
what Dr. Prout has accomplished In his 12 Vj 
years as president of the university, prob¬ 
ably the best way to convince the disbeliever 
would be to take him on an extended tour 
of the campus. 

First of all, we would point out the 10 
buildings that were here when Dr. Prout 
took over—the administration building, the 
laboratory school, the old science building, 
or Moseley Hall, the library, Shatzel Hall. 
Williams Hall, Koh Hall, the practical arts 
building, men’s gym, and the women’s gym. 

Then perhaps we could point out the con¬ 
struction going on at the present time; The 
library addition, the new Delta Zeta house, 
and additions to dormitories on Fraternity 
Row. Already in the planning stage is the 
mllllon-dollar Student Union. Not readily 
visible would be all the changes and im¬ 
provements made possible for numerous 
departments. 

Dr. Prout wasted no time In his new ca¬ 
pacity as president In 1939 In getting the 
construction ball rolling. The Natatorlum 
was dedicated soon after the new president 
was appointed; then came the Falcon's Nest 
in 1941, and Johnston Hospital in 1942. 
The Airport and Brlcker Field were com¬ 
pleted in time to be used during the war. 

World War II and its demands stopped the 
construction, but failed to halt the plan¬ 
ning. Sorority Row. probably one of Dr. 
Prout’B most ambitious projects, was com¬ 
pleted as soon as conditions would permit. 
What was once e tree-fllled park is now 
the site of nine sorority houses and one 
Independent dorm. 

Enrollment boomed after the war; dorms 
had to be obtained to house all the men. 
The seven brick structures on Fraternity 
Row were rushed to completion, but room 
still had to be found for the freshmen and 
Independents. So from nearby Camp Perry 
came North Dorm, East and West Hall, the 
Commons, and what was to become the Gate 
Tlieater. The Stadium was remodeled to 
make more beds available. Fourteen huts 
and over 100 trailers housed the students 
who could not get rooms in the campus 
dorms or off-campus accommodations 

Once the wartime restrictions were taken 
off, new buildings appeared in rapid succes¬ 
sion. Construction was not the only solu¬ 
tion to expansion. The old factory on the 
corner of Wooster and Thurstln was pur¬ 
chased and remodeled into Ivy Hall, housing 
two fraternities. The Urschel property was 
bought, adding two more brick structures 
to campus housing facilities. 

But if any one term can be used to desig¬ 
nate Dr. Prout’B administration, it is con¬ 
struction and expansion. The modern and 
beautiful Fine Arts Building houses one of 
the best departments in the State. A cere¬ 
bral palsy dorm was built to house the pa¬ 
tients enrolled in the therapy center. Two 
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large men’s dorms, housing 80 men apiece, 
went up east of the commons. 

Just this fall the campus welcomed the 
replacement of the old power plant by a 
functional, yet good-looking central heat¬ 
ing plant. Shortly after Christmas, the 
plain white chapel, now complete with 
flower landscaping and authentic rail fence, 
was dedicated. And then came what haa 
tiirned out to be the last dedication in which 
the 68-year-old president will take part, the 
official opening of the 783,000 chemistry 
laboratory unit of the new science building. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
Dr. Prout for his achievements in the 
field of education which merit a well- 
earned retirement as one of Ohio’s first 
citizens. 


Foreign Aid? Nobody Can Tell Wbat it 
Will Cost 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. UVRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. the foreign-spending program of Mr. 
Truman’s administration has reached 
such fantastic proportions that the ex¬ 
perts sent to testify before House com¬ 
mittees cannot unravel the mysteries 
of it. 

Mr. George Sokolsky correctly points 
out in an article today in the Washing¬ 
ton Times-Herald that this country is 
headed for trouble, perhaps bankruptcy, 
unless OUT policies are changed, I in¬ 
clude said article as part of my remarks: 

Tkxsc Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Dean Acheson has eetabllshed $25,000,- 
000,000 as the minimum amount that the 
United States will have to allocate for Euro¬ 
pean military aid until 1964. Apparently. It 
1.S Government policy to give away an 
amount of wealth by one means or another 
each year as a means of maintaining Its type 
of economy as well as to protect Europe. 

Senator Robsrt A. Taft stated the case of 
these expenditures as follows; 

‘T pointed out that even a country the 
size of the United States had definite eco¬ 
nomic limitations, and that those limitations 
arc more severe when applied to a 10-year 
mobilization program than to a brief war, 

“I criticized the Government because no 
one has analyzed for the people the ultimate 
cost of what is now proposed by a dozen dif¬ 
ferent departments. I estimated that the 
total of ah these proposals might amount to 
$85,000,000,000 a year, mostly for Armed 
Forces, and that this total might, in my 
opinion, bring infiatlon, hardship, Instability 
and damage to that very productivity which 
is our greatest asset in time of war and 
peace.” 

When a country spends Itself Into bank¬ 
ruptcy, symboiiswd by Inflation, depreciation 
of currency and a diminishing standard of 
living, the effect can be as devastating as 
war itself—as a defeat In war. 

Even if we accept the entire Marshall- 
Acheson program of a defensive war, of a 
stalemated world armed to the teeth, we 
nevertheless need to have some concept of 
Its cost both In dollars and wealth. 

The latter Is particularly Important, for 
while the expenditures In dollars affect the 
Immediate purchasing power of the people^ 


the expenditure in wealth involves the reduc¬ 
tion of the reservoir of natural resources 
upon which the economic and political power 
of this Nation stands. 

Thus far. no precise data Is available on 
many subjects. For instance, the United 
States Is putting Into the pot at least $5,- 
000,000,000 a year In foreign military aid. 

What is Great Britain putting into that 
pot? What is Prance putting into it? 

Their figures are confused because the 
American contributions to each country have 
to be traced and deducted from any estimate 
of what their contributions are in terms of 
both dollars and wealth. 

When, prior to World War I, Great Britain 
was the principal nation on this earth and 
a vast empire, her access to natural resources 
and to manpower was enormous. Today the 
British Empire has ceased to exist; each 
so-called dominion Is an Independent state 
which acta independently on Important 
Issues. 

The British Foreign Office speaks only for 
itself; it cannot speak for Canada, the Union 
of South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, or Pakistan. 

Senator Taft shows how confusion exists 
in high places when he recounts: 

'Tt was In March 1850 that General Brad¬ 
ley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
testified they were satlsfled that a budget of 
$13,000,000,000 for fiscal 1951 and a million 
and a half men In uniform was about suffi¬ 
cient for the Interest of the country. 

“He said; ‘We do not have any way of 
knowing whether this figure should be $13,- 
000,000,000, $14,000,000,000. or $16,000,000,000. 
We think we must not spend this country 
Into economic collapse and spoil our indus¬ 
trial potential.’ 

"He testified: The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
never went along with this great big feature 
of $20,000,000,000.* He testified that if he 
came and recommended a $30,000,000,000 
budget for defense he would be doing a dis¬ 
service and that ‘maybe you should get a 
new Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.' 
Now they want $60,000,000,000 or, according 
to some reports, $100,000,000,000.” 

General Bradley can, of course, say that 
he did not know In March 1950 that the 
Korean war would occur. I do not believe 
that he would say that that changed every¬ 
thing. for actually it changed nothing since 
Yalta, which occurred in February 1045. 

When Gen. Douglas MacArthur accused the 
administration of having no policy his reier- 
ence dealt directly with the problem we are 
here discussing. For if Russia is our enemy 
now, Stalin laid down the program of that 
enmity at Yalta and again at Potsdam In 
1945. 

Maybe, to give them the benefit of the 
doubt, the administration has been hoping 
that Stalin would drop dead or that some 
other act of God might save them. 

The greatest cost In dollars and wealth 
comes from this lack of a sharply defined 
policy. It means that often we pour both 
down a bottomless pit. In Korea It even 
made American lives cheaply expendable. 


AHerktion of CeHam Bridget Over Navi¬ 
gable Wafers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OF aiAsaACHUszns 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 2,1951 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Truman- 
Hobbs Act, whereby the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment shares In the cost of altering 


railroad bridges over navigable streams 
when such changes are required for the 
improvement of water navigation, was 
passed on June 21,1940. 

It did not anticipate the increase of 
automobile traffic, with the extra bur¬ 
dens Imposed upon the States for the 
building and maintenance of highways 
to service the tremendous volume of land 
transport. 

There is one serious blind spot In this 
law which, without Intent, favors water¬ 
borne and railroad carriers over auto¬ 
motive traffic. This is all the more dif¬ 
ficult to understand when one considers 
that highway transportation, serving for 
more passengers, and expediting the de¬ 
livery of freight in trailers of boxcar 
size, is becoming the circulatory system 
of this Nation. 

Why it should be subordinated to the 
needs of coastal or inland shipping and 
the railroads may be described as an 
oversight that stands in the way of 
progress. 

My State of Massachusetts is engaged 
in a great and difficult program of high¬ 
way expansion that is a must if our Com¬ 
monwealth is to serve the needs of its 
business, its commerce, and its citizens. 

We will have to dig deep, via taxation, 
to pay the costs of these improvements, 
without making the highway program 
subsidize other forms of transportation. 
We expect that the Department of the 
Army in furtherance of the national-de¬ 
fense program, will soon require bridge 
alterations, but we hope that the Tru- 
man-Hobbs Act will be amended, to dis¬ 
tribute the costs on an equitable basis. 
Publicly owned highway bridges merit 
the same financial help for alterations 
which is presently extended to privately 
owned bridges used by the railroads. 

To be consistent, there can be no dis¬ 
tinction between the two. 

The Department of the Army, if any¬ 
thing, should be concerned with land 
transport. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
as part of Its civilian-defense program, 
is marking certain highways with signs 
indicating that they will be reserved for 
emergency use in the event of an attack. 

The Army, of course, will not want 
priority traffic to be slowed up by bridge 
bottlenecks. It will, looking at the over¬ 
all problem. Insist upon sufficient elbow 
room on the navigable streams and on 
the elevated highway that crosses it. 
And it should logically support the con¬ 
tention that all such bridge alterations 
as required arc deserving of a financial 
assistance from the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Even back in 1940 it should have been 
the other way around, with the Federal 
Government sharing the costs with the 
State government before helping the pri¬ 
vately owned railroads. 

Be that as It may, our present respon¬ 
sibility is to amend the law so that 
public bodies such as a State, city, town, 
or county will not be forced to pay the 
entire cost of alterations on bridges that 
may be required by the Department of 
the Army. 

The present drain of such expenses, 
made mandatory upon us by an outside 
authority, diverts funds from the high¬ 
way program for the benefit of those 
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who ptDfit by water transportation and 
reduces in proportion the improved fa¬ 
cilities for travel that we have promised 
to the motorists of Massachusetts. 

The change in the law that we recom¬ 
mend will not weaken congressional con¬ 
trol over the waterways of this Nation, 
as delegated to it by the Constitution. 

The purpose of the change is to afford 
some relief to the States in complying 
with the orders of the Department of the 
Army. 

A few figures will demonstrate that 
Massachusetts needs this relief. 

For the construction of 12 highway 
bridges over navigable waters in recent 
years our State has had to pay nearly 
$5,000,000 in terms of present-day costs 
just to meet the needs of water-borne 
traffic. In addition, our Commonwealth 
has to spend $100,000 a year in raising 
and lowering bridges for the convenience 
of those who use water transportation. 

In Boston Harbor there is a bridge 
under construction which is costing the 
Commonwealth $4,000,000. Alterations 
ordered by the Army for sole purpose of 
widening the channel beneath must be 
paid for out of money taken from the 
regular highway fund. 

There are two other Boston bridges 
that must also be changed, not to meet 
the needs of highway transportation, but 
for the improvement of a water-trans¬ 
port facility. 

It is the policy of the Congress to op¬ 
pose the diversion of highway fund.s, 
but the Truman-Hobbs Act as it stands 
violates that intent. 

The President’s Water Policy Commis¬ 
sion has recommended that the cost of 
altering highway bridges to meet navi¬ 
gation requirements should be borne 
jointly by the water project and the 
highway interests on an equitable basis. 

I sincerely hope that the House Com¬ 
mittee on Public Works will soon pro¬ 
gram H. R. 3764 and S. 1608 so that all 
Interested parties may be given an ample 
opportunity to be heard on these impor¬ 
tant bills. 


How Can Full Confidence Be Placed in 
an “Expert” Who Can Be So Wrong 
on the Mott Important Istiie of Our 
Time—The Nature of Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Dally News for August 1, 
1951: 

This xs Achesonism 

John P. Davies. Jr., veteran career Foreign 
Service officer, has been cleared and returned 
to active duty without prejudice and with 
full confidence of the State Department, 
after a hearing by the Department’s Loyalty 
and Security Board. 

Since neither the charges against Mr. 
Davies nor the evidence relating thereto 


have been disclosed. It Is not possible to 
make an independent evaluation of this 
finding. 

However, it la not necessary to go beyond 
Mr. Davies’ own official reports to form an 
estimate of his qualifications as a political 
expert, particularly where communism is In¬ 
volved. It Is in order to do so since Mr. 
Davies Is expected to be assigned as a po¬ 
litical adviser to the United States High 
Commissioner In Germany. 

In recommending an American policy for 
China November 15.1944, Mr. Davies said. In 
an official report to the Department* “A 
coalition Chinese Government In which the 
Communists find a satisfactory place Is the 
solution of this Impasse most desirable to 
us It provides our greatest assurance of a 
strong, united, democratic, independent, and 
friendly China—our basic aim In Asia and 
the Pacific." 

When a man so naive as to believe that 
a government satisfactory to the Commu¬ 
nists could be Independent of Russia and 
friendly to the United States can qualify as 
a State Department political expert, how 
can the public be expected to follow such 
leadership? 

By contrast there is the case of Angus 
Ward, a real expert on communism and the 
Soviet mentality, through his long service 
In China, Manchuria, and Russia itself. 

Because of his fidelity to American prin¬ 
ciples, the scholarly Mr Ward spent long 
dreary months in a Communist prison at 
Mukden. Upon his return to the United 
Ctates, his reward for a long career of dis¬ 
tinguished service was an assignment to an 
obfcure post at Nairobi. In Central Africa. 

When a man who understood communism 
and was opposed to It Is banished in this 
IT 'liner, and when one of the Department's 
choicest plums is given to an official who so 
misunderstood communism that ho was sym¬ 
pathetic to it. it is easy to see the kind of 
influences which are running the State De¬ 
partment. 

Some departments need a new broom, but 
this one should be given meat-ax treatment. 


Tidelands Legislation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
by Arthur Krock, the distinguished 
Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times, regarding the proposed 
tidelands legislation. 

There being no objection, the article^ 
was ordered to be printed in the Record,' 
as follows: 

Washington. July 25. —The States are up 
in arms, with force they have not mustered 
hitherto, over the question of Federal or 
State ownership of submerged lands and 
their products, Including the oil beneath the 
marginal seas. ’Though the Supreme Court 
decided that the central Government has 
proprietary rights as well as political sover¬ 
eignty in these marine areas off Texas, Cali¬ 
fornia, and Louisiana, a broader conflict 
growing out of these decisions is raging In 
Congress and the State capitals. 

This week the House Is expected to dispose 
of the Walter bill, specifically assigning to 
the States all ownership rights within their 
original boundaries over the yield of sub¬ 


merged lands, Inland and coastal. Original 
State coastal boundaries vary from 3 miles 
Into the Atlantic and Pacific to 9 miles into 
the Gulf of Mexico and more for Texas. The 
Senate will soon be voting on a similar pro¬ 
posal. Its advocates are pressing hard for 
favorable action, but they are not sure they 
can obtain it by tbe two-thirds approval 
necessary in both branches to override an 
anticipated veto by the President. 

The appeal they are making Is Impressive, 
however, for the two-thirds they did not 
muster when Congress previously assigned 
the products of the marginal seas to coastal 
States and the President vetoed the bill. In 
certifying State ownership of all submerged 
lands within their original boundaries, and 
reserving to the Federal Government Its 
paramount powers in national defense, in¬ 
ternational affairs, interstate commerce and 
navigation, they have greatly Increased the 
number of beneficiaries. The new bill as¬ 
sures state ownership of many more prod¬ 
ucts than Ihe oil which was at stake in the 
Texas, California, and Louisiana cases: hence 
Its supporters hope to attract many votes in 
Congress they did not get before. 

Under the Inland submerged areas now In¬ 
cluded In the bill are sand, gravel, shell, 
kelp, iodine, gold, fish, stone, sodium sul¬ 
phate and other products over which States 
now assert ownership. Government attor¬ 
neys in arguing the oil cases gave numerous 
assurances that the Central Government laid 
no claim to these and did not Intend to do 
so And the Justices vrho found against the 
three coastal States at the bar made note of 
this proclamation of policy 

dissenters see threat 

But the three dissenters in the Texas case 
argued that the majority’s reasoning offered 
a foundation for the claim of Federal owner¬ 
ship over submerged lands Inland and left 
room for Its validation by the Supreme Court 
at some later date. In their protest. Justices 
Reed and Minton wrote: 

"Tbe needs of defense and foreign affairs 
alone cannot transfer ownership of an ocean 
bed from a State to the F’ederal Government 
any more than they could transfer Iron ore 
under uplands from State to Federal owner¬ 
ship National ownership is no greater in 
respect to the marginal sea than It is toward 
every other particle of American territory." 

In other words, the dissenters said that 
the basis of the majority finding—the politi¬ 
cal sovereignty of the Federal Government 
in every area of the Union—was a threat to 
private and State ownership of submerged 
products which had been established by the 
Court for more than a hundred years, and 
Justice Frankfurter drew a somewhat similar 
Inference. 

The States were quick to avail themselves 
of this reasoning, and it was elaborated In 
a memorandum which was furnished to every 
Member of Congress this week. “A barrage 
of false and misleading propaganda emanat¬ 
ing from Federal lease applicants and execu¬ 
tive agencies of the Federal Government," 
said this memorandum, "has clouded the 
issue. * • • These propagandists would 

have the public believe that the Issue in¬ 
volved nothing but tidelands oil and that 
corrective legislation (the pending House 
bill) restores and confirms submerged-lands 
ownership to only three States." 

THE WYOMING EXAMPLE 

"The truth Is," the paper continued, "that 
each of the 48 States has submerged lands 
and many valuable resources to which State 
ownership would be restored and confirmed 
[ by the pending bill). The ownership of the 
States to this type of property would be 
destroyed by the Supreme Court’s tidelands 
decisions"; and It cited, as precedent for 
the House bill, an instance In which the 
Supreme Court "took from Wyoming a sec¬ 
tion of school land which ihe State had 
claimed In good faith for 57 years." after 
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*‘oll valued at more tHan $3,000,000 had been 
discovered on this section,’* and Senator 
OlyUHOMKT Induced Congress to restore title 
to the State. 

Xn a floor speech yesterday Senator Con- 
KALLT, of Texas, brought up another point 
on which supporters of the pending legis¬ 
lation rely. This is the fact that In the 
Texas case a minority (four) of the Supreme 
Court overruled many past decisions. Be¬ 
cause two Justices excused themselves, the 
case was decided by less than a majority or 
a quorum of the Court. This is being used 
as an argument for those Members of Con¬ 
gress who hesitate to undo by statute a 
Supreme Court finding. 

This factor of a minority ruling appeared 
only In the Texas case because, unlike Louisi¬ 
ana and Colifornlfl, Its original boundaries 
Included the entire continental ocean shelf. 
But it that dulls this particular point with 
some State delegations they have a choice of 
many others. 


Truce in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 

OF CAXilFOaNlA 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 2, 19St 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of the Members of the 
Senate a timely and thought-provoking 
editorial by Paul C. Smith, editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Truce in Korea Is Nor Peace 

To the American soldier, sailor, or marine, 
none oi whom In history has ever had the 
least desiie to conquer the rest cl the world, 
the term ‘'cease fire" Is the best command in 
the whole military lexicon. 

If this command is actually given on the 
Korean front as a result of the present con- 
fused truce maneuvers, there will be rejoic¬ 
ing amongst the men who have had to take 
the punishment of war for the past 12 
months. This is understandable. It is also 
understandable that there will be rejoicing 
amongst the families of the men who have 
been fighting or are about to fight. All their 
fellow citizens will share sympathetically 
their sense of personal relief that the great 
personal hazards of the moment are abated. 
This, too. Is understandable. 

But there are other factors involved that 
call for the searching, dl.spasslonate atten¬ 
tion of all those Who bear the responsibility 
for sound, democratic decision. They de¬ 
mand consideration, even though they may 
tend to dilute the gaiety with which the 
prospect of armistice is being approached. 

When and if the cease fire command ma¬ 
terializes, it should be understood that a 
truce on or near the thirty-eighth parallel 
represents neither victory nor ijeace for the 
more or less free states of the United Nations 
bound together In opposition to the Inter¬ 
national Communist conspiracy. Such a 
truce does not guarantee settlement in Asia, 
and it certainly does not guarantee peace 
and accommodation in the world. 

Gains may be made from such ..i truce but 
the truce itself does not represent the gain. 
Beal galna can be achieved only by a tough, 
resolute and realistic approach to the re¬ 


actionary Communist threat that still 
menaces the principles upon which our revo¬ 
lution is founded. A truce does not repre¬ 
sent the achievement of peace and security 
to those nations who believe In the dignity 
and integrity of individual man. It by no 
stretch of the imagination represents an op¬ 
portunity to “return to normalcy.” Even if 
there Is a cease fire In Korea, the struggle 
must go on. 

It is possible that the advantages to us 
will be many but those advantages will be 
realized, If at all, only by firm and resolute 
diplomacy over a long and dangerous period 
by the United States and her allies In the 
United Nations. 

The immediate advantages of such a truce 
are primarily on the side of the enemy. Rus¬ 
sia will liquidate a situation costly to her, 
and free herself to produce more and greater 
teublons elsewhere. The leaders of Rsd 
China will, for the time being, escape the 
consequences of a defeat It Is within our 
power to administer 

Red propaganda channels will exploit the 
cease fire by every conceivable means The 
Communists now dominating China will have 
a freer hand to consolidate their gains on the 
Chinese mainland. The resources of Russia 
will he freed to support other satelllites in 
pursuing the will and the plan of the 
Kremlin. 

All these factors constitute chances worth 
taking only if the American people have the 
good sense to maintain and increase the 
pace of their present development of mili¬ 
tary power, and only If American leadership 
Is firm and resolute in handling the prob¬ 
lems that He ahead. Specifically, this means 
the patient mounting and pitting of power 
against power, and the scrupulous avoidance 
of appeasement. 

There were sighs of relief from mothers and 
wives and soldiers and soldlers-to-be when 
in 1938 Mr. Chamberlain alighted from a 
flight to Munich, and waved a scrap of paper 
into the eyes of newsreel earner as with the 
statement that the scrap of paper promised 
peace In our time. 

The sighs of relief were understandable 
then, even as now But It must be under¬ 
stood that peace in our time is not yet 
achieved. There Is still a world settlement 
to be made and while we may hope to make 
it without global war, we must still be pre¬ 
pared, upon all fronts, for the undimlnlshed 
possibility of that war. 


Neckyoke JoDCt Says 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 

OF WYOMING 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 2. 1951 

. Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker. I Insert In the Appendix of the 
Record today another Neckyoke Jones 
Says column, published in the July 28 
issue of the Sheridan Press at Sheridan, 
Wyo.: 

Neckyoke Jones Says 
“Did you seen where Oenrui Marshell said 
he was ‘shocked’ at the letdown of Ameri- 
cuns since the armlstick talk started?” I 
enquiries of Greasewood today. ‘‘Yesslr" he 
refurbishes, **but be ain’t half aa shocked 
as the Amerlcun people Is at his astln’ for 
26 blllyuD dollars to pass out to Eurup in 
the nex’ 3 years. Gripes I The Genrul don’t 
say where he thlnka the money is cornin’ 
from. Not havin' ever earned a dollar in hia 


life—an’ always havin' been livin' offen the 
publlck—he probibly don't know that some 
folks works for a livin’. Then some talks 
about havin’ a army man fer presydentt Of 
course army men Isn’t the only fellers who 
spends money. It costs the country, ac¬ 
cordin’ to Aggers jest give out, 2 mlllyuxi 
dollars a year to enjoy the luxury of Harry 
Truman—more.’n twict as much as P, D, R. 
cost the people—-an’ he wasn't no piker when 
it comes to spendin' public money 1 Between 
the Genrul an’ Harry’s steamboat—It looks 
like the party is glttln’ expensive. The pub¬ 
llck either don’t know or don’t give a damn— 
BO whatever comes in the future there won’t 
be no one to blame but the home folks.” 
Greasewood ’b quit worryln’ for fear he’ll 
git ulsers, and besides he ain’t got no yatch 
to sail on Goose Crick. Hopin’ you are the 
same, i am 

Yure fren, 

Neckyoke Jones, 


Proposal of J. Edgar Hoover for President 
Brings Many Letters of Approval 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIG.\N 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31,1951 
Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
19 I delivered a speech in this House re¬ 
porting and endorsing a grass-roots sug¬ 
gestion by a constituent of mine in the 
Third Michigan District that the Repub¬ 
lican Party nominate J. Edgar Hoover 
for President in 1052. 

At that time I described the suggestion 
as “a blast of fresh air.” 

My mail indicates that a great many 
other people throughout the country feci 
the same way about it. 

I have received scores of letters en¬ 
thusiastically endorsing J. Edgai* Hoover 
for President. There have been three 
letters critical of the suggestion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include excerpts from typical letters 
written by Americans throughout the 
country welcoming the “blast of fresh 
air”. 

A Chicago woman writes; 

It has always been my contention that the 
truly great statesmen are those men with 
ability and leadership, combined with hon¬ 
esty and ideals, and to me J. Edgar Hoover 
Is synonymous with all these attributes. 

What an inspiration to the youth of Amer¬ 
ica. If our President were an example of what 
hard work, with an aim to protect each in¬ 
dividual’s God-given rights, could accom¬ 
plish. 

Almost without exception, everyone with 
whom I discuss [the suggestion] agrees with 
your “Hoover for President" idea whole¬ 
heartedly. 

Here is what an attorney from Albion, 
Mich,, in my district, writes: 

I was very happy to read your suggestion. 
I sincerely agree with the quallflcatlons 
that you stated, as those necessary for the 
1052 candidate. There was something very 
refreshing about the whole suggestion. 

From a Mitchell, S. Dak., woman* 
congratulations for a brilliant suggestions 
J. Edgar Hoover. 
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We so desperately want someone good and 
decent, fine, and honest. He has a splendid 
record and reputation. 

Several people have commented that they 
are almost embarrassed to think they hadn’t 
thought of him. 

J. Edgar Hoover would have my full sup¬ 
port. 

A Kirksville, Mo., businessman writes: 

A fine Idea and an elegant choice for 
President. If he will run he will be elected 
by the greatest majority any President ever 
received. 

Prom a Watervliet, Mich., woman: 

I think J. Edgar Hoover would be fine. 
Anything but what we have. 

Prom a Kalamazoo, Mich., man. a con¬ 
stituent of mine: 

I would highly commend your suggestion. 
When I contemplate the remaining months 
yet to run under the present administration, 
I am very much afraid that the status of our 
national affairs in domestic matters will very 
much demand a man of his caliber. 

Again from Kalamazoo, Mich., the 
senior member of a prominent law firm 
writes in behalf of himself and his wife; 

As you know [we] are nonpartisan voters. 
We have always supported the man we be¬ 
lieved best fitted for the office regardless 
of party affiliation. 

We have your release suggesting J Edgar 
Hoover as Republican nominee for President 
In 1952 We have given this considerable 
thoiight, and the more we think about it, 
the better we like It. 

Prom Salem. Mo., a gentleman writes: 

I am In favor of your suggestion of J. 
Edgar Hoover as a 1952 nominee for Presi¬ 
dent. Would like to start a J. Edgar Hoover 
Club in Dent County, Mo. 

A St. Louis, Mo., man, who describes 
himself as “an ex-serviceman and weary 
Democrat,” writes: 

We have long considered Mr. J. E Hoover 
to be our most popular citizen. We be¬ 
lieve he has the admiration of this entire 
Nation and would be just the leader to re¬ 
store to it the confidence In our Government 
that has been so thoroughly dissipated. 

Having been associated with Washington 
for so long, Mr Hoover's knowledge and abil¬ 
ity are naturally far superior to a proposed 
military candidate whoso chief fitness for 
this very demanding position would seem to 
be merely a fine and pleasing personality. 

Our present situation demands a leader 
Of no less executive stature than Mr. Hoover’s, 
and we believe he would be the choice of 
every State In the Union. 

From a retail merchant in my home 
town of Battle Creek: 

Your suggestion of J. Edgar Hoover Is a 
lO'Strlke. 

A former Battle Creek man, now a 
deputy sheriff in an Arizona county, 
writes: 

Good for you and J Edgar Hoover. Push 
him. 

Prom Springfield, Ohio, a gentleman 
writes: 

I sincerely approve this suggestion. Let 
us not let this Idea die. I am prepared to 
form a Hoover-for-President committee. 

A Detroit woman who is a registered 
nurse connected with a boys’ club says: 

America now needs a candidate such as 
J. Edgar Hoover and you can expect the sup¬ 


port of me and my family. What can we 
do to help? 

A Battle Creek, Mich., woman, owner 
of a jewelry store, writes: 

Just the thought that J. Edgar Hoover 
might become our “flag bearer’’ is refreshing. 

Again from my district, a Hillsdale, 
Mich., couple writes: 

Most people one talks with seem to feel 
that there should be someone elected to head 
our Government whom we could trust and 
have confidence In. We certainly need a 
change, and that badly. The na'me of J. 
Edgar Hoover is like a blast of fresh air. His 
many years of experience and knowledge of 
affairs In Washington and the United States, 
and his past record of achievements, speak 
so well for him. 

Prom Dowling, Mich., a member of the 
Pilgrim Holiness Church writes: 

I am back of the Idea 100 percent. I can 
think of no man who would stand a better 
chance than he, and certainly he Is a man 
who has won the respect of all except the 
underworld, regardless of politics. 

This was brought to the attention of the 
church in our midweek prayer meeting. It 
seemed to meet almost unanimous approval. 

Certainly our Nation needs to do some 
house cleaning and returning to the funda¬ 
mental Christian principles and liberties of 
our forefathers. We must either do that or 
meet with certain national disaster under 
God’s hand of judgment. 

A farmer living near Charlotte, Mich., 
in my district, writes: 

It is hoped if J E. He over could be nomi¬ 
nated that he would be elected and able to 
clear Government of racketeers and form a 
workable policy at home and abroad. 

It Is evident that many are sick of rank 
deals and will not vote lor candidates that go 
along with them. 

A Detroit woman writes: 

It was gratifying Indeed lor you to spear¬ 
head a drive to draft J. Edgar Hoover, and 
|1| know that the real Americans want a 
candidate that they can vote for, not an 
internationalist. 

An Albion, Mich., businessman says: 

I would be delighted [with Hoover]. You 
are right that the people want honesty and 
competence in Government. 

From a Kalamazoo, Mich, paper-mill 
executive: 

You might be surprised how many ordi¬ 
nary people, regardless of party afllliations, 
would back | Hoover]. Count on me and a 
good many other Americans to back him. 

From three Battle Creek, Mich., busi¬ 
nessmen: 

We are proud of you at the selection of J. 
Edgar Hoover to lead the party In 1952. The 
whole district Is with you. 

Prom a Winfield, Kans., housewife: 

I can tlfink of no other man on the public 
scene who would be more qualified for the 
Nation’s top job. 

Who Is better equipped to recognize and 
combat the enemies of our Nation, both for¬ 
eign and home grown? Crime, corruption, 
and communism would turn white with fear 
were he to enter the White House. He la a 
man that the youth of our Nation can look 
up to with honor and respect. 

If he carries into the Nation’s highest office 
his habit of thrift, the American taxpayer 
would Indeed rejoice. Does any other Gov¬ 
ernment agency but the FBI ever turn back 
unused sums? 


And from the young Hillsdale, Mich., 
businessman who originally suggested 
the name of J. Edgar Hoover for the Re¬ 
publican nomination for President comes 
this further word: 

The Interest [has] both amazed and 
pleased me. To the extent that I have vis¬ 
ited and discussed with many Republicana 
In Hillsdale, their reception to such a move¬ 
ment Is unanimous. They agree that we need 
a man of his unquestionable honesty, re¬ 
spect, and ability [and] that It is now a 
matter of self-preservation to boom such a 
movement. 

We invite you to join (the first J. Edgar 
Hoover for President Club] as a charter 
member. 


An Artillery Officer’s Experiences in Korea 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF VERMONT 

IN 'THE SENATE OF ’THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 2, 195i 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have In 
my hand a letter from 1st Lieut. Paul R. 
Teetor, Jr., to his parents, who live in 
Vermont. Lieutenant Teetor was a 
bombardier during World War II, and 
was attached to the Eighth Air Force in 
England. His plane was shot down over 
Germany and he was a prisoner of war 
for 16 months. Lieutenant Teetor wai 
practicing law at Middlebury, Vt.. when 
called to active duty with Forty-third 
Division. He is now an artillery officer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let¬ 
ter be printed in the Appendix of tho 
Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Somewhere in Korea, 

June 20, 1951. 

Dear Mother and Dad: I have time just 
for a brief note. I am still not up front but 
closer to it. Today we rode by truck up from 
the Division Replacement Center near Seoul 
to Division Artillery headquarters where I 
am spending the night. Tomorrow I should 
be sent to a battalion. I must be careful 
about telling you where I am but probably 
It is proper to tell you that I am on the 
central front. The ride would have been 
quite beautiful but for the vast quantities 
of dust thrown up by such military traffic. 
This Is really very mountainous country, 
more so than I had realized. It Is like the 
Green Mountains only on a bigger scale. 
Every gap Is a Lincoln Gap. My earlier de¬ 
preciation of Korea war damage I must 
withdraw. It Is terrible. The Seoul area 
which Is the only metropolitan center is Just 
beginning to be reopened. Most of the 
population has yet to return. While many 
If not most of the private homes there are 
little touched, absolutely all industrial and 
other large structures are wrecks. Above 
Seoul, even the villages are largely shambles. 
Chunchon, the only good-sized town I have 
seen in this area, was not completely leveled 
like Caen and St. Lo In Normandy but it is 
the next worst thing that I can recall. 
There are still some refugees on the road. 
In one village Z saw the longest chow line 
that I have ever seen. 

Iiast night I had one of those rare ex¬ 
hilarating experiences induced by moonlight 
that literally bathed the world. As 1 kx^ed 
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out to tbe vast mountains of Asia silhouetted 
In the distance, I felt an extraordinary sense 
of spiritual strength. Before my mind 
passed the pictures of Leonidas at Ther¬ 
mopylae. Martel at Tours, and Soblesky at 
Vienna, each withstanding in turn the hordes 
of Aslan conquest, thereby making possible 
the continued growth of our distinctive 
western culture with the great promise that 
It holds out for the future of mankind. 
Something of the same sort Is upon us to¬ 
day. I make no more of this Communist 
wave than another chapter In the age-old 
story of Asiatic despotism rising to sudden 
power 111 the righteous wrath of miserable 
millions but doomed by its Inherent limita¬ 
tions of inevitable degeneration into the 
same corruption and misery out of which it 
arose Sot against It, I see the genius of our 
own western culture, kindled in little demo¬ 
cratic Greece so many centuries ago and nur¬ 
tured through many vlctssltudes. In spite of 
the recurrent attacks from out of Asia, Into 
that wonderful world we call America, where 
freedom and democracy have reached such 
heights. I thank God for our towering 
strength. Itrelf a product of that freedom, 
and i pray that it may be our “last beat 
hope" that will govern earth when the.se 
terrific struggles have run their course 
ratber than the deadening hand of Asiatic 
despotism with which we have now come 
to grips. 1 am proud and even Joyful to be 
able to take part In the battle for our price¬ 
less heritage here and now in this far off 
little land ol Korea where the issue has been 
Joined. In the prospective of world history 
I cannot really doubt that It will be our way 
which survives to posterity. 

As I thought ol these things I also thought 
of mj wife with whom I am so happy, and 
of my daughter of whom I am so proud, and 
of you two who have been my guardian an¬ 
gels for so many years. I felt that you were 
with me in spirit, and I knew that only the 
things of the spirit really mattered. 

Paw. 


The Tideland Oil Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

OP NOHTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed m 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Tideland Myth,” which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Post this 
morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows. 

Tideland Myth 

The House of Representatives did a sorry 
piece of business on Monday when it voted, 
266 to 109, to give away to certain Individual 
States the fabulously rich area of the mar¬ 
ginal sea which the Supreme Court has held 
belongs to the entire Nation Behind this 
colossal grab of a vital national resource lies 
a twin deception embraced by supporters of 
the Walter bill: (1) That the marginal sea 
is Indistinguishable from the tldelands or 
inland waters; (2) that somehow traditional 
States’ rights were violated by the Supreme 
Court decisions In the California, Texas, and 
Louisiana cases. 

The marginal sea, the only area Involved 
In these cases, is the strip of submerged 
land lying seaward of the low-tide mark to 
the traditional 3-mile limit of national sov¬ 


ereignty. Tldelands are the strip lying be¬ 
tween the low-tide and hlgh-tlde marks. 
Inland waters, as the term implies, are 
rivers, lakes, bays, and other ocean areas 
within coastal indentations. Prom the early 
days of the Republic, tldelands and inland 
waters have been held to belong to the indi¬ 
vidual States: no claim of title to them has 
been made by the Federal Government. All 
that the Supreme Court did was to assert 
that the Federal Government, as an attribute 
of national sovereignty, possesses paramount 
rights In and full dominion over the mar¬ 
ginal sea—outside the tldelands and the in¬ 
land waters. 

Proponents of the Walter bill have pre¬ 
tended to see in this decision a threat not 
only to the tideland oil Interests of Texas, 
Louisiana, and California, but a threat also 
to the fishing Interests and harbor installa¬ 
tions of the 18 other coastal States, and even 
to the river-bed and lake-shore ownership of 
completely landlocked States. That this 
amounts to nothing more than a hobgoblin 
conjured up to gam the support of Inland 
Congressmen was made plain on Monday, 
when supporters of the Walter bill voted 
down amendments offered by Representa¬ 
tives Mansfield and Case specifically re¬ 
nouncing any Federal claim to tldelands or 
Inland waters. No such quitclaim legislation 
is necessary, of course, but these amend¬ 
ments would have quieted any fears con¬ 
cerning the tideland and inland waters, had 
the fears been genuine. The Walter bill Is 
aimed, obviously, not at settling States’ 
rights respecting tldelands and inland wa¬ 
ters, but at grabbing the marginal‘sea, and 
even, in addition, a large portion of the Con¬ 
tinental Shelf lying beyond the marginal sea. 
Its supporters went so far, indeed, as to re¬ 
ject an amendment restricting the grab to 
the 3-mlle limit. 

The House ruled out on a specious point 
of order Representative Manspibld'b amend¬ 
ment or substitute bill providing for Federal 
management of the marginal sea and dedi¬ 
cating the revenue to be produced from It to 
a program of Federal aid to education This 
would provide a wise and magnanimous 
resolution ol the long controversy. It would 
make possible a prudent conservation of the 
submerged oil in the interest of national de¬ 
fense while at the same time furnishing the 
means to deal with an urgent national prob¬ 
lem—the crisis in the country’s public 
schools—In the Interest of the whole Ameri¬ 
can people. This proposal will be advanced 
again, under bipartisan sponsorship, when 
the Walter bill reaches the Senate. It cannot 
be ruled out there on an arbitrary point of 
order. And It should not be ruled out on any 
fictitious plea of States’ rights. In the Con¬ 
gress of the United States the Nation’s rights 
ought to be considered paramount. 


The Place of Television in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursdew, August 2, 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, it has been most reassuring to note 
the great Interest educators are taking in 
television and what contribution televi¬ 
sion may make to educational processes. 
An editorial in Broadcasting magazine 
of July 23 discusses this matter most in¬ 
terestingly and pointedly. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the editorial be print¬ 
ed in the Appendix of the Record. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Educators Advisbo 

A 8t<H>. look, and listen sign has been 
hoisted beside the tracks of steamed-up edu¬ 
cators who want to own and operate a non¬ 
commercial television station for educa¬ 
tional purposes. 

The sign bearers are Col. Harry C. Wilder, 
president, WSYB-AM-TV Syracuse, and D. 
L (Tony) Provost, business manager, 
WBAL-AM-TV Baltimore and acting gen¬ 
eral manager of Hearst Radio Inc. 

Both men hold positions In operations 
which embrace more than one broadcast 
property. WBAL-AM-TV is owned by 
Hearst, whose properties include WISN- 
AM-FM Milwaukee. Hearst Consolidated 
operates WCAE Pittsburgh Col. Wilder, In 
addition to his WSYR post, is president and 
stockholder of WELI New Haven and WTRY 
Troy. N. Y. 

They feel the educators' problem of where 
to get the funds to operate and the broad¬ 
casters’ dilemma of how to meet educational 
program demands can be met by broadcaster- 
educator cooperation. 

On the practical level, they are convinced 
that this cooporatlon, as exemplified by the 
"Syracuae U. TV Plan,** and as contemplated 
by an excursion into educational TV in the 
fall by WBAL-TV, is workable and serves 
both parties with a minimum of burden 
imposed 

Noting the fierce fight waged in Wash¬ 
ington between educators and commercial 
TV forces, which resulted in the FCC al¬ 
lotting • • • new TV channels to edu¬ 

cational stations, Colonel Wilder said the 
Issue has resolved into the question of "how 
long such ear-marked channels should be 
held open for education Institutions.” 

DEPRIVE PUBLIC? 

"In other words.” he said, "should the 
public be deprived of program service on 
these channels for a period of years waiting 
for educational use?” 

Colonel Wilder wishes to underscore what 
he calls the "common sense com.'romlse” 
offered by the Syracuse U.-WSYR opera¬ 
tion. 

The plan saves a university heavy TV in¬ 
vestment in transmitters and a station plant 
because the station provides these facilities. 
The university. Colonel Wilder continued, 
only has the smaller investment In studios 
and program facilities. Use of university 
facilities for many of its own live shows, 
he points out, creates a large revenue source 
for the university. 

Another "practical reason" why the plan 
"does not soak up funds” of the university, 
according to Colonel Wilder, “Is the limita¬ 
tion on how many good TV programs any 
university can create, produce, rehearse, and 
put on the air. 

“It has been demonstrated on the campus 
here that three of four hours weekly is the 
absolute limit of university educational pro¬ 
grams that can be aired of the high standard 
the TV audience requires and that the insti¬ 
tution must have. 

"When a university owns the complete sta¬ 
tion 12 hours average daily must be filled with 
consequent sacrifice of quality and propor¬ 
tionately higher expenses," Colonel Wilder 
explained. “To supply 100 hours weekly In¬ 
stead of three to four hours places a crushing 
burden on the educators, based on the Syra¬ 
cuse experience in 1960-51.” 

W8YR-AM also cooperates with Syracuse 
U. and has been doing so since 1032, Colonel 
Wilder, a pioneer In educational-broadcast¬ 
ing endeavor, points out. The TV plan was 
started In 1949. 

Colonel Wilder's comments follow the pat¬ 
tern set In a letter by a Syracuse U. graduate 
student, working toward a master's degree, 
which was sent to Senate Interstate Com- 
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znerce Committee Chainnan Bo 0. Johnson, 
(Democrat, Colorado). The Senator for¬ 
warded a copy to FCC (Broadcasting, Tele¬ 
casting, July 9). 

DASHCraKT liETTER 

In his letter, Sidney Dashefsky opined that 
educational institutions and commercial TV 
station operators can do the hest education¬ 
al Job if they work together. 

In announcing the WBAL-TV project to 
start this fall, Mr. Provost said the services 
of a complete professional creative staff will 
be made available to colleges and universities 
desiring to put their own shows on TV. The 
station will offer educators at least 1 hour 
"class A" time. 

WBAL-TV said it was Instituting the pro¬ 
gram in order to assist and expand educa¬ 
tional television in Maryland. The "pack¬ 
age-staff" Is to Include a professor, director, 
writer, set designer, and announcer, and will 
be similar to that of a mobile unit. It will 
go directly to the schools and participate in 
story conferences, casting, and rehearsals 
prior to any on-camera activities, the station 
announced 

This plan, WBAL-TV said, is the answer to 
the school that cannot get into the business 
of broadcasting and lacks the personnel with 
professional know-how to take full advantage 
of the facilities offered. 

Elaborating, Mr. Provost said time has 
been available for Maryland institutions 
which want to put on shows but that they 
have lacked people who knew how to do the 
necessary Job. “We want to get Maryland 
colleges and universities into the television 
act on a sound and permanent basis as soon 
as poa.slble,’' he said, adding that the sta¬ 
tion is “setting aside several commercial 
programs to accommodate the scheduling 
of this scries in prime evening time.” 

Arnold Wilkes, WBAL-TV program mans 
ger will supervise the "educational creative 
unit" Mr. Wilkes, former instructor in 
speech and dramatics at Middlebuiy (Vt.) 
College, held the post of director at WRGB 
(TV), Schenectady, N. Y., and WSYR-TV be¬ 
fore Joining the Baltlmoro station 

WBAL-TV reported that 12 Maryland col¬ 
leges are going ahead with plans for fall pro¬ 
grams Conferences have been held with 
the Baltimore Board of Education looking -o 
a senes of programs to start after Labor Day. 

Endorsement of the program has come 
from Dr. H C Byrd, University of Maryland 
president, and Mrs. Eleanors B. Kane, radlo- 
TV education specialist for Baltimore’s de¬ 
partment of education, WBAL-TV said. 


The United States Is a Republic, Not a 
Democracy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANU 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 2, 1951 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “This Is a Republic; Democracy 
a Misnomer,” published in the Norris¬ 
town Times-Herald, of Norristown, Pa., 
on July 25, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This Is a Republic; Democracy a Misnomer 
We are getting rather weary of hearing 
America called a democracy; particularly so 


In view of the antics by European countries 
calling themselves democracies. 

America is not a democracy and never has 
been. 

Democracy was a form of government 
shunned by the founding fathers of this 
Nation when they adopted the Constitution 
In Philadelphia. 

They considered monarchy, perhaps a bit 
seriously for a moment or two, but democ¬ 
racy was cast aside as a scourge. It is a 
word that, because of its misuse and de¬ 
liberate misinterpretation by some of our 
highest public officials in the last two 
decades, should be at least figuratively dis¬ 
carded from our American vocabulary; lit¬ 
erally, so far as application to our own 
Nation and its form of government is con¬ 
cerned. 

» « * * - 

The American form of government is that 
of republic. We seem to have forgotten that. 
It no longer seems to be taught in the 
schools. The National Education Association, 
for example, no longer refers to republican 
form of government in its literature. It 
never refers to Americanism. It refers only 
to democracy and uses the word in a manner 
to imply that Americanism and true de¬ 
mocracy are synonymous, or that the latter 
is an objective of the former. (The NEA 
boasts that its membership includes a vast 
majority of the educators of the nation.) 

In Washington, and in state capitals, po¬ 
litical leaders prate of democracy. There is 
no talk of republican form of government 
or what It means, little talk of Americanism 
except the effort to imply that we can forget 
it If we seek democracy. 

Actually, democracy, in its ultimate end, 
becomes Bociallsm, which is a step m the di¬ 
rection of communism, though the actual 
philosophies of each differ from the other In 
the end, democracy means mubocracy, which 
can be solved only by dictatorship We have 
been following that course in this nation far 
too much of late; the pretense to the public 
that this is a democracy in which each person 
is a ruler, but with an authoritarian over-all 
rule esuential to maintain the fallacy. 

In other words, that philosophy is what 
"democracy" as practiced and preached at 
the highest governmental leveks in this na¬ 
tion actually has produced—or tended to 
produce—and that Is what democracy always 
must produce. Consequently, it is time to 
get rid of the word and to understand its 
meaning in its modern practical applications 
as well us in Its original meanings. There is 
no rea.son to substitute the word "democ¬ 
racy" for "Americanism," even though there 
were unanimity of thought that we would 
apply the full and true meanings of "Ameri¬ 
canism" to "democracy." What’s wrong with 
"Americanism," either as a word or as a 
philosophy? 

Russia claims to be a full democracy. It 
labels Its sections of Berlin with big signs— 
"Entrance to Democratic Berlin," etc. And 
the signs are not too far wrong in their basic 
meaning and application That should be 
enough to make Americans stick to their 
own word and forget Russia’s. 


Are Farmers Making Too Much Money? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 

OP KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago I made a speech by transcription 


over radio Station KXXX, of Colby. 
Kans., entitled “Are Farmers Making 
Too Much Money?” Under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record. I in¬ 
clude herewith a revised draft of this 
speech: 

I am grateful to the management of Sta¬ 
tion KSbex for this opportunity to talk to 
those who comprise its listening audience in 
Western Kansas and adjoining States. My 
subject is Are Farmers Making Too Much 
Money? 

Here in Washington and in all of the 
eastern cities we hear the constant refrain 
that food prices and farm prices are too 
high and that farmers are getlng rich at the 
expense of the rest of the people. We read 
articles and editorials in the big-city news¬ 
papers and In nationally circulated maga- 
Elnes published in the East all of which add 
up to the charge that farmers are making too 
much money. Maybe some who are listen¬ 
ing to me have been misled Into thinking 
that this is true. What l want to point out 
in the few minutes I have with you is that 
facts and figures do not bear out the conten¬ 
tion that farm and food prices are high in 
relation to other prices or that farmers are 
making too much money compared with 
other people. 

GOOD FARM PRICES IMPORTANT TO EVERYONE 
IN KANSAS 

But before I give you these figures I want 
to point out the importance of fair farm 
prices to everyone who lives In an agricul¬ 
tural section In Kansas and surrounding 
States agriculture is the basic industry. 
Take all of the agricultural income out of 
this area and four-fifths of our people would 
have to move out—I don't care whether they 
live on farms, in small communities, or in 
the cities—with agricultural Income gone 
there Just wouldn't bo anything to maintain 
normal business activity. If farm prices 
were suddenly cut in two and that condition 
continued for any length of time, half the 
businesses In Kansas would fold up. Thou¬ 
sands and thousands of people would lose 
their Jobs Churches and schools would 
close or have their activities reduced because 
we wouldn’t have the money to keep them 
going. Railroads would curtail service. 
We couldn’t maintain our highway system 
or the other activities of our State and local 
governments. Kansans should know thlR, 
but I fear that there are people even in Kan¬ 
sas not actually engaged In farming who 
overlook the fact that the well-being of 
themselves and their communities depends 
almost entirely upon the prosperity of agri¬ 
culture. 

farmer’s income about half THAT OF 
NON farmer's 

Well what about It? Are farmers making 
too much money compared with other peo¬ 
ple? The Department of Agriculture has 
plenty of figures on this subject. The most 
important and pertinent are those which 
show that for 1960 the average annual in¬ 
come of persons living on farms was $804 
and the average annual income of people 
living off of farms was $1,546. In considering 
these figures we must keep in mind that 
there are wide variations in farm income 
just as there are in the incomes of those 
living off of farms. The significant thing Is 
that the average farmer makes Just about 
half as much as the average nonfarmer. 

FARMERS GET LOWEST PAY OF ALL 

Secretary Brannan has figured it out in 
another way. He says that for 1950 if we 
broke down the income from farming of all 
persons on farms and took into considera¬ 
tion the number of hours they worked, the 
amount of money they had Invested, and the 
management that was required to carry on 
farm operations, it would amount to 69 
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cents an hour for labor, 5 percent interest 
on the investment, and nothing for man¬ 
agement. That compares with the 1950 
average of $1.46 an hour for manufactur¬ 
ing workers, $1.17 for retail trade workers, 
and $2.03 for building construction work¬ 
ers (keeping in mind, of course, that these 
are average figures). The farmers’ 6 per¬ 
cent interest allowance compares with profits 
in 1650 of 15 percent on net investments 
of manufacturing corporations after taxes. 
So you see when we look at the figures we 
find that instead of making too much 
money, farmers are making far less money 
considering their labor, investment, and 
management than people engaged in other 
lines of activity, many of which have 
nothing like the importance of farming or 
require the education and skill that a farmer 
must have. 

MOST FARM PRICES ARE BELOW PARITY 

Another basis for comparison Is that of 
parity which has been generally accepted 
as representing a fair scale of prices for 
agricultural products—yet most agricultu¬ 
ral prices are below parity today. A good 
many farm prices have actually declined in 


One thing more should be mentioned and 
that Is that there Is no other country In the 
world except Australia where a given amount 
of work will buy as much food as In the 
United States Even In most of the ad¬ 
vanced countries It will buy far less. In 
Russia a man would have to work 7 hours 
to buy the amount of food he can buy In 
this country for 1 hour’s work, assuming 
that the food were available In Russia which 
it isn’t. 

EASTERN PRESS WOULD EXPLOIT THOSE WHO LIVE 
IN RURAL AREAS 

Many more figures are available to show 
that farmers aie not making too much 
money, but these figures do not seem to mean 
a thing to many people in the eablern cities 
and to the press in those cities whose edi¬ 
torial articles indicate that they look upon 
the farming sections of this country as areas 
to be exploited, like empires of the past ex¬ 
ploited their colonial possessions. 

If the people who are opposed to fair prices 
for agricultural commodities were not so 
shortsighted, they would realize that If any 
part of our economy Is sick and out of har¬ 
mony with the remainder, then the whole 
Nation suffers. This has been demonstrated 
time and time again in the economic history 
of our country. 

n^S TIUE FOR FARMERS TO TALK BACK 

I think It’s time for farmers to talk back 
on this question. Businessmen and workers, 
and everyone else in our agricultural sec¬ 
tions, should talk back too. Our incomes 
and living standards as well as our future 
as an important part of the Nation depend 
upon a fair relationship between farm prices 
and other prices. The people In our cities 
should be told what It means to them for 


recent weeks, as every farmer knows. Yet 
Industrial wages and prices are steadily 
increasing. 

HOW HIGH ARE FOOD PRICES? 

There have been few times in the past 
when an hour’s work in a factory would buy 
as much food as it does right now. We can 
talk all we want to about high prices and 
low prices, but it is what a man can buy 
with his wages that counts. A few weeks 
ago the Secretary of Agriculture submitted 
official figures to the House Committee on 
Agriculture showing how much food can be 
purchased with an hour's factory labor to¬ 
day as compared with various periods In the 
past. The figures speak for themselves. 
Not only do food prices now compare as 
favorably with wage rates as they have in 
the past, but it must bo remembered that 
the quality of food on the market now is 
higher than it has ever been. Moreover, it 
is processed and distributed under sani¬ 
tary conditions and packaged for conven¬ 
ient handling and use to an extent never 
known before. 

The figures Bubmlttcd by Secretary 
Brannan are as follows: 


farmers to have fair prices and good in¬ 
comes They should be told of the economic 
disadvantages from which farmers suffer 
and it should be made clear that farmers 
have nothing to say about the price they 
receive for their products. When they go 
to market, they must take what buyers and 
middlemen offer them or haul their prod¬ 
ucts back home. Few people In our cities 
understand this. 

oxm farmers are the best in the world 

A moment ago I said that with one excep¬ 
tion. there is no country in the world where 
a given amount of work In a factory will buy 
as much food as It will right here In the 
United States. Nor is there any country 
where a smaller proportion of the people are 
engaged in producing food than here. 
Eighteen percent of our people living on 
farms produce enough food and fiber for all 
the rest of us, and its good food and plenty 
of it. In the more backward countries the 
situation is Just reversed. It takes the work 
of 85 percent of the people to produce the 
food for such nations, and In many cases It 
1.S a very meager supply of food. Famines 
and starvation are frequent. 

Eighteen percent of our people can feed the 
rest of us because we have a rich soil, be¬ 
cause most of our farmers are educated and 
skilled and because we have the great ad¬ 
vantages which go with labor-saving ma¬ 
chinery. But we can maintain the fertility 
of our soil and keep up our research and edu¬ 
cational programs and Improve our machin¬ 
ery and techniques only if farmers receive 
their fair share of the national Income. It 
can’t be done if farmers as a group are forced 
to accept the Inferior economic position 
Which the metropolitan press of this country 
would assign them. 


FARMERS ARE NOT GETTING RICH 

Are farmers making too much money when 
per capita farm Income is $894 per year, 
when the 18 percent of the people living on 
our farms received in 1660 only 0 percent of 
our national Income, when the returns from 
farming last year amounted on an average 
to 69 cents per hour for labor, 6 percent on 
investment, and nothing for management? 
No; farmers are not making too much money. 


Indiana Welfare Funds 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the un¬ 
fortunate action of the Indiana Legisla¬ 
ture last spring in passing a law. in vio¬ 
lation of the Federal statutes, calling for 
the publicizing of welfare roles prohibits 
Federal welfare funds from being allotted 
to Indiana. 

The following is a statement by Oscar 
R. Ewing, Federal Security Administra¬ 
tor. and also legal opinions, findings of 
fact, and conclusions of law. substantiat¬ 
ing the necessity for him to follow the 
Federal law and deny relief allocations 
to the State of Indiana: 

Statement ’ by Oscar R. Ewing. Federal 
Security Administrator 

I deeply regret having to make this de¬ 
cision disapproving the Indiana State plans 
for old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil¬ 
dren and aid to the blind. However, the 
Indiana legislature has given me no choice 
and I am compelled by law to do so. 

Congress appropriates money to be grant¬ 
ed to the States to help pay the costs of 
these assistance programs. But long before 
I became Federal Security Administrator, 
Congress specifically provided that if a State 
wishes to receive Federal money for these 
programs, the State must first submit and 
have approved a plan for each program, 
which "must • • * provide safeguards 

which restrict the use or disclosure of in¬ 
formation concerning applicants and re¬ 
cipients to purposes directly connected with 
the admlni.stratlon'’ of the particular as¬ 
sistance program. 

The State of Indiana complied with this 
requirement of the Federal law from the 
time It became effective In 1941 until July 
20 of this year when chapter 321 Indiana 
laws 1951 became effective. This law re¬ 
pealed every vestige of the safeguards previ¬ 
ously contained In the Indiana law against 
the use or disclosure of such Information. 
In fact, Insofar as disclosure Is concerned, 
the new Indiana law now requires that lists 
of the names, addresses, and amounts re¬ 
ceived by recipients "be open to public in¬ 
spection.’* It is true that the law also con¬ 
tains criminal penalties for—hut no "safe¬ 
guards’’ against—the misuse of information 
regarding recipients of assistance. However. 
Insofar as disclosure Is concerned, there are 
not even any criminal penalties against this. 

Before chapter 321, Indiana laws 1951, was 
first passed by the Indiana Legislature, the 
State was notified by Mr Arthur J. Altmeyer, 


> In the matter of the amendments to In¬ 
diana State plans for old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children and aid to the blind 
necessitated by ch. 321. Indiana laws 1951. 
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Commissioner of Social Security, in response 
to an inquiry from Mr. Maurice O. Hunt, ad¬ 
ministrator of the Indiana Department of 
Welfare, that if the bill became law grants 
of Federal funds would have to be discon¬ 
tinued. I understand that Mr. Hunt took 
appropriate steps to transmit this informa¬ 
tion to the legislature. The legislature, how¬ 
ever, went ahead and passed the bill. Then 
the governor vetoed the bill and sent It back 
to the legislature with a message saying that 
if it was enacted, the Federal Government 
would have no option but to discontinue 
Federal grants to Indiana. The legislature, 
nevertheless, passed the law over the gov¬ 
ernor's veto. 

It now becomes the duty of the Federal 
Security Administrator, under a requirement 
of the Federal law, to say whether or not 
Indiana’s plans for aid to the aged, depend¬ 
ent children, and blind persons as amended 
by chapter 321, Indiana lews 1951, meets the 
requirements that Congress has stipulated. 
I have reached the only possible conclusion, 
namely, that these plans do not meet the 
requirement of the Federal laws. 1 hope 
and pray that this decision, which I am com¬ 
pelled to make, will deprive no beneficiary 
of the assistance payments to which he or 
she is properly entitled But if it does, full 
responsibility rests on the Indiana Legisla¬ 
ture which passed the bill after being fuiiy 
advised of the probable consequences of Its 
enactment 

If the State of Indiana wishes to appeal to 
the courts from this decision, 1 will do every¬ 
thing possible to expedite the proceeding. 
Since the State would be a party to such pro¬ 
ceeding, the State may wish to ask the 
United States Supreme Court to permit a 
direct appeal to that Court. II no appeal 
is taken, then so far as I can see, the only 
way that the State of Indiana can again re¬ 
ceive Federal moneys for these assistance 
programs will be for Congress to make ap¬ 
propriate amendments In the Federal law 
or for the Indiana Legislature to amend its 
laws so as to provide the safeguards required 
by the Federal statute. 

In the Matter or the Amendments to 

Indiana State Plans for Old-Age Assist¬ 
ance, Aid to Dependent Children, and 

Aid to the Blind Necessitated bt Chapter 

321, Indiana Laws 1961 
opinion of federal SECtrRmr adminis'—.ator 

The original Social Security Act was en¬ 
acted August 14, 1936. Its preamble stated 
that It was “An act to provide for the general 
welfare by establishing a system of Federal 
old-age benefits, and by enabling the several 
States to make more adequate provision for 
aged persons, blind persons, dependent and 
crippled children, maternal and child wel¬ 
fare, public health, and the administration 
of their unemployment compensation laws, 
to establish a Social Security Board; to raise 
revenue; and for other purposes.” 

This law established, among other things, 
comprehensive Federal-State programs of 
public assistance for aged persons, blind per- 
sons and dependent children. These pub¬ 
lic assistance programs were to be operated 
by the States with the Federal Government 
contributing specified proportions of the 
money paid to beneficiaries. 

In order for a State to receive Federal 
money under any of these programs, the 
State was required to have previously sub¬ 
mitted and to have had approved by the 
Social Security Board a State plan. (The 
powers and functions of the Social Security 
Board were subsequently vested in the Fed¬ 
eral Security Administrator.) The Federal 
law provided that a State plan, In order to 
be approved, must contain certain specific 
provisions, none of which are relevant here. 

In 1036 the State of Indiana submitted 
for atiproval plans for old-age assistance, aid 


to dependent children and aid to the blind, 
pursuant to the Indiana Welfare Act of 1036 
(ch. 3, Indiana acts of 1036, special ses¬ 
sion). These plans were approved April 7, 
1036 and Federal grants have been made to 
the State of Indiana with respect to such 
plans continuously from April 1, 1036. to 
date. 

In 1039, Congress amended the Social Se¬ 
curity Act and added to the provisions which 
must be contained in State plans for old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children and aid 
to the blind a new provision. This amend¬ 
ment to title I of the act relating to old-age 
assistance was that a State plan "must, effec¬ 
tive July 1, 1941, provide safeguards which 
restrict the use or disclosure of information 
concerning applicants and recipients to pur¬ 
poses directly connected with the adminis¬ 
tration of old-age assistance.” 

Identical requirements were added to the 
statutes relating to the programs of aid to 
dependent children and aid to the blind. 

In 1941, the Indiana Legislature amended 
section 03 of the Indiana Welfare Act and 
added sections D3a and 93b. The amendments 
and additloiib. together with other provisions 
already embodied In the law, were obviously 
for the purpose of furnishing .an adequate 
legal basis for amending the Indiana State 
plans so that they could contain provisions 
that would meet the requirements of the 1930 
amendments to the Social Security Act re¬ 
ferred to above. Section 03 as so amended In. 
1041 and as amended In 1943 and 1945 In 
certain respects not material here reads as 
follows: 

“Confidential nature of records: All records 
concerning any applicant or recipient of 
assistance contemplated In part III of this 
act shall be confidential, and the use or dis¬ 
closure thereof shall be restricted to purposes 
connected with the administration of assist¬ 
ance under this act: Provided, however. That 
applications for assistance, awards, modifica¬ 
tion or revocation of awards and amount of 
payments to recipients, shall be open to the 
inspection of duly elected State and county 
officials, and to township trustees for pur¬ 
poses connected with the administration of 
public assistance.” 

The 1951 Indiana Legislature enacted 
chapter 321, Indiana laws 1951. This law 
became operative July 20, 1961. The fore¬ 
going language contained in section 93 of 
the Indiana welfare law was eliminated 
and instead such section now reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

“Sec. 93. The county welfare board of each 
county shall on or before the thirtieth day 
of each January, April, July, and October, 
file with the county auditor, each member 
of the county council, prosecuting attorney 
and all township trustees of such county, a 
complete report showing the names and ad¬ 
dresses of all recipients receiving payments 
under this act, together with the amounts 
paid to each during the preceding quarter. 
Said report shall also show the names and 
addresses of and salaries paid to all em¬ 
ployees of the county welfare board. 

“The reports so filed with the county audi¬ 
tor shall be securely bound by him In a 
separata record book provided for that pur. 
pose, which said book and all reports con¬ 
tained therein shall, be and the same hereby 
are declared to be public records and shall 
be open to public inspection at all times 
during the regular office hours of said county 
auditor. Provided, however, that nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to au¬ 
thorize or require the disclosure of any 
records of the public welfare department 
pertaining to adoptions or pertaining to chil¬ 
dren heretofore or hereafter placed In foster 
homes for adoption or other purposes.” 

Chapter 321 also amended sections 63a 
and 93b of the Indiana welfare law In the 
following manner (material added by chap¬ 
ter 321 is italicized, material deleted is 


shown in black brackets and unchanged 
material Is in ordinary type). 

"Sec. 93a. Misuse of public assistance in¬ 
formation: Except as provided in this sec¬ 
tion t. or for purposes directly connected 
with the administration of this act In ac¬ 
cordance with the rules and regulations of 
the state department and public welfare], 
It shall be unlawful for any person, body, 
association, firm, corporation or other agency 
to solicit, disclose, receive, make use of, or 
to authorize, knowingly permit, participate 
In, or acquiesce In the use of. any lists or 
names Cof, or any Information concerning 
persons applying for or receiving public as¬ 
sistance pursuant to the provisions of the 
welfare act directly or Indirectly derived 
from the records, papers, files or communica¬ 
tions of the State or county or subdivisions, 
agencies or offices thereof or acquired In the 
course of the performance of official duties 
other than as provided In this act], for com¬ 
mercial or political purposes of any natme, 
or for any pwpose not directly connected 
with the administration of public assistance. 

“Sec, 93b. Penalty: Any person, body, a ej- 
clatlon, corporation, firm, or other agency 
who shall willfully or knowingly, violate any 
provision of this act shall be guilty of a mis¬ 
demeanor and upon conviction shall be pun¬ 
ished by a fine of not less than $25 nor more 
than $1,000, to which may be added imprison¬ 
ment In the county Jail for any determinate 
period not to exceed 60 days. If the viola¬ 
tion lb by other than an Individual, the Im¬ 
prisonment may be adjusted against any offi¬ 
cer, agent, employee, servant, or other per¬ 
son of the association, corporation, firm, or 
other agency who committed or participated 
in such violation and is found guilty thereof. 

^'Provided, That nothing In this act shall 
be construed to prevent a grand Jury or 
prosecuting attorney from securing by sub- 
pena such records or information as may ce 
necessary In the Investigation or prosecution 
of any criminal charge. All financial and 
administrative records shall be subject to 
inspection and audit and may be utilized in 
determining the sufficiency of appropriations 
or tax levies. By financial and administra¬ 
tive records shall be meant any records uti¬ 
lized in the operation of the department 
except those containing or showing Infor¬ 
mation concerning individual recipients or 
applicants for assistance or giving lists of 
such recipients or applicants.”] 

When the amendments to sections 93, 93a, 
and 93b became effective, the Indiana State 
plans for old-age assistance, aid to depend¬ 
ent children, and aid to the blind were 
amended accordingly. This compels the 
Federal Security Administrator to decide 
whether these plans as so amended must be 
disapproved for failure to comply with the 
provisions of the Social Security Act which 
say that a State plan "must • • • effec¬ 

tive July 1, 1941, provide safeguards which 
restrict the use or disclosure of information 
concerning applicants and recipients to pur¬ 
poses directly connected with the adminis¬ 
tration” of the three several programs. 

The amendments to sections 93. 93a, and 
93b completely wiped out all provisions in 
the previously existing statutes which re¬ 
quited that the records concerning appli¬ 
cants and recipients of assistance be kept 
confidential. These amendments do not 
leave a vestige of a safeguard which would 
restrict the disclosure of Information con¬ 
cerning applicants and recipients. Indeed, 
the amendments categorically declare that 
quarterly reports of county welfare boards 
to county auditors showing the names and 
addresses of recipients, together with the 
amount paid each, are to be public records 
and open to public Inspection. By no stretch 
of the imagination can Indiana's State plans 
for public assistance, when so amended, be 
deemed to conform to the requirement of 
the Social Secuilty Act that such plans 
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"must • • * provide safeguards that re> 
strict the * * * disclosure of Informa¬ 
tion concerning applicants and recipients to 
purposes directly connected with the ad¬ 
ministration” of the assistance programs. 

But the Social Security Act says that the 
State plans must also provide safeguards 
that restrict the use of information concern¬ 
ing applicants to the same purposes. Here, 
the failure of the Indiana plans, as amended, 
to comply with Federal law is not so clear 
because the amended statutes do provide 
criminal penalties for misuse of such Infor¬ 
mation. The question is thus raised as to 
whether or not the criminal penalties now 
contained In the Indiana statute can be re¬ 
garded as safeguards against the misuse of 
the information. 

Originally, the word "safeguard” was used 
to describe a body of soldiers detailed to 
protect a particular person or piece of prop¬ 
erly. It was something quite apart from and 
in addition to the criminal punishment that 
might result from assault on the person or 
trespass upon the property. The Idea was 
that something was set up that would pre¬ 
vent a particular result from happening. 
Webster’s New International Dictionary (2d 
ed ) defines the term "safeguard” as "3. A 
means of preventing some undesirable out¬ 
come or tendency.” 

Where a statute i-equlres machinery to be 
safeguarded. It means that there must be 
some physical attachment or structure that 
will prevent contact with moving or other 
dangerous parts of the machine. It would, 
therefore, seem that the Indian State plans 
for assistance, as amended by chapter 821, 
also cannot be approved because such plans 
do not provide safeguards which restrict 
the use of information concerning applicants 
and recipients to the purposes specified In 
the Social Security Act. Whether or not In 
some instances it may be imposlble to do 
anything more to prevent misuse of Infor¬ 
mation than provide criminal penalties 
raises questions that need not be decided at 
this time. Certainly, In this case, the Indi¬ 
ana assistance plans, as amended by chapter 
321, cannot be held to contain the safe¬ 
guards against misuse of information that 
are required by the Federal law. I must 
hold, therefore, that the Indiana State plans 
for old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil¬ 
dren, and aid to the blind, as amended by 
chapter 321, Indiana laws, 1951, do not con¬ 
tain provisions that are required by the 
Federal law and consequently cannot be ap¬ 
proved. 

OscAa R. Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator, 

July 81. 1961. 

In THfi Mattbr or thk Amendments to In¬ 
diana Stats Pians sob Oz,d-Agb Assistanck. 

Aid to Dependent Childben, and Aid to 

THE Blind Necessitated by Chapteb 321, 

Indiana Laws, 1961 

riNDINGS or PACT and conclusions or LAW 

Findings of fact 

1. The Social Security Act (42 U. S. C., 
sec. 301 et seq ) vests in the Federal Security 
Administrator all functions regarding the ap¬ 
proval of State plans and other aspects of 
the administration of titles 1. IV, and X of 
the Social Security Act. The Federal Secu¬ 
rity Administrator has delegated to the Com¬ 
missioner for Social Security Authority, 
among other things, to approve State plans 
and amendments to State plans. The Com¬ 
missioner for Social Security and the Bu¬ 
reau of Public Assistance, which Is under 
his direction, have authority, among other 
things, to negotiate with and advise States 
eonoernlng their plans and the requirements 
Of the Social Security Act. 

2. The State of Indiana has had plans for 
<fid-age assistance, aid to dependent chil¬ 
dren. and aid to the blind approved under 
titles I. IV. and X. respectively, of the Social 
Security Act. State plans for these pro¬ 
grams formulated and submitted by the State 


agency were by their terms founded upon the 
Indiana Welfare Act of 1930 (ch. 8. Indiana 
Acts of 1986. special session) and have been 
amended from time to time to reflect certain 
amendments of the Indiana statutes and 
other changes. These State plane were Ini¬ 
tially approved on April 7, 1986, with Federal 
grants commencing as of April 1, 1936, and 
Federal grants have been made to such State 
with respect to Its approved plane continu¬ 
ously since that time. The Indiana State 
agency supervising the administration of 
such plans Is the department of public wel- 
fare. 

3. The Social Security Act was amended 
In 1930 to require that effective July 1, 1041, 
State plans for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind 
"provide safeguards which restrict the use 
or disclosure of Information concerning ap¬ 
plicants and recipients to purposes directly 
connected with the administration of” old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind. Sections 2 (a) (8), 
402 (a) (8). and 1002 (a) (9) of the Social 
Security Act. 

4. Subsequent to 1939, the Social Secu¬ 
rity Board and its successor, the Commis¬ 
sioner for Social Security, advised the State 
agencies administering public assistance of 
the nature of the requirements cited in the 
preceding paragraph, particularly In releases 
sent by the Executive Director of the Social 
Security Boai'd to such State agencies on 
November 15, 1940, and May 7, 1941, and In 
the Handbook of Public Assistance Admin¬ 
istration of the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
part IV-7000. 

6. Part IV-7000 of the Handbook of Pub¬ 
lic Assistance Administration was distributed 
to the State agencies administering public- 
assistance programs under the Social Secu¬ 
rity Act as an attachment to State Letter 
No. 61, dated January 7, 1946. 

6. Section 98 of the Indiana Welfare Act 
prior to 1941 contained provisions for the 
protection of some assistance information 
but did not contain safeguards with respect 
to application for assistance awards, modifi¬ 
cations, and revocation of awards. In 1941 
the Indiana Legislature amended section 93 
and added sections 93a and 93b, which pro¬ 
vided for the protection of all public-assist¬ 
ance records and made the misuse of assist¬ 
ance Information a ml»lomeanor. (Ch. 179, 
sec. 8. Indiana Acts of 1941.) The 1941 
amendment provided the State with a spe¬ 
cific statutory authority for meeting the re¬ 
quirement cited in pau’agraph 3, supra. This 
law was amended in 1943 and 1946, in re¬ 
spects not material here. 

7. Senate bill 86 was Introduced in the 
1951 session of the Indiana Legislature to 
amend the legislation cited above, and ver¬ 
sions of this bill were transmitted to the 
Commissioner for Social Security by the ad¬ 
ministrator of the Indiana Department of 
Public Welfare on February 8. 1951. and 
March 1. 1951, with requests for comments 
regarding conformance or nonconformance 
with the mandatory requirements of the 
Social Security Act described In paragraph 3, 
supra, and the administrator of the Indiana 
Department of Welfare was notified by a 
telegram dated February 13, 1951, signed by 
the Director of the Bureau of Public Assist¬ 
ance, and a telegram dated March 2, 1961, 
signed by the Commissioner for Social Se¬ 
curity that senate bill 86 did not conform 
to the provisions of the Social Security Act. 

8. The Governor of Indiana vetoed the 
version of senate bill 86 finally enacted and 
In his veto message, dated March 6. 1961, 
informed the senate that reliable Informa¬ 
tion from the highest Federal sources and 
the advice of competent legal cotmsel lead 
him to the conclusion that the bill did not 
conform to the requirements of the Federal 
statute and that It appeared to him that 
the Federal Government would have no 
option but to discontinue grants to Indiana. 

9. Senate enrolled bill 86 was enacted by 
the legislature over the veto ol the Governor 


and became chapter 821 of Indiana laws eff 
1961. to become operative upon publication 
and promulgation. 

10. Chapter 821 wee submitted to the Com¬ 
missioner for Social Security by the admin¬ 
istrator of the Indiana Department of Public 
Welfare as an amendment to the Indiana 
plans for old-age assistance, aid to depend¬ 
ent children, and aid to the blind. 

11. In the letter from the administrator 
of the Indiana Department of Public Welfare, 
dated April 17,1951, which submitted chap¬ 
ter 321, a request was made for a hearing 
regarding the conformity of the Indiana 
plans for old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind as amended 
by such chapter, with the requirements of 
the Social Security Act. Pursuant to such 
request the Federal Security Administrator 
on April 25, 1961, notified the administrator 
ol the Indiana Department of Public Welfare 
that such hearing would be held on May 15, 
1961, at his office In Washington, D. C. Such 
hearing was held on that date with the 
Attorney General and other representatives 
of the State of Indiana in attendance, as 
shown by the transcript of proceedings. 

12. Chapter 321, Indiana Acts of 1951, 
amends section 93 of the Indiana Welfare 
Act and as a result ol such amendment de¬ 
letes the following provision from that sec¬ 
tion: 

"All records concerning any applicant or 
recipient of assistance contemplated In part 
3 of this act (part 3 includes old-age assist¬ 
ance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind] shall be confidential and the use 
or disclosure thereof shall be restricted to 
purposes of administration of assistance un¬ 
der this act • • 

and, among other things, requires that re¬ 
ports shall be filed each quarter with certain 
county officials, including the county audi¬ 
tors, showing the names and addresses of all 
recipients receiving payments under part 3 
of the Indiana Welfare Act, together with the 
amounts paid to each during the preceding 
quarter. The attorney general of Indiana, 
however, has expressed the view that their 
requirement of reporting Is Inapplicable to 
the program for aid to the blind. 

Reports are required to be bound by the 
county auditor In a separate book •• • • • 
which said book and all reports contained 
therein shall be and the same hereby are 
declared to be public records and shall be 
open to public Inspection at all times during 
the regular office hours of said county 
auditor.” 

13. In addition, chapter 321, Indiana Acts 
of 1961. amends section 93a and 93b of the 
Indiana Welfare Act as Indicated In the 
following quotation (material added by ch. 
821 Is Italicised and that deleted is shown 
In black brackets): 

"Sec. 93a. Misuse of public assistance 
Information; Except as provided In this 
section^, or for purposes directly connected 
with the administration of this act in accord¬ 
ance with the rules and regulations of the 
State department of public welfare.] it 
shall be unlawful for any person, body, 
sissoclatlon, firm, corporation, or other agency 
to eollclt, disclose, receive, make use of. 
or to authorlEe. knowingly permit, partic¬ 
ipate in, or acquiesce in the use of, any lists 
or names [of, or any Information concerning 
persons applying for or receiving public as¬ 
sistance pursuant to the provisions of the 
welfare act directly or indirectly derived 
from the records, papers, files, or communica¬ 
tions of the State or county or subdivisions, 
agencies or offices thereof or acquired In 
the course of the performance of official 
duties other than as provided In this act,] 
/or oommercial or political purposes of any 
nature, or for any purpose not directly con* 
neoted toitfi the administration of public 
assistance. 

"Sec. 93ta. Penalty: Any person, body, 
association, corporation, firm, or other agency 
who shall willfully or knowingly, violate any 
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provltton of tbls act ihall be guUty of a 
miadiemeanor and upon oonvlotlon ahaU be 
punlahed by a fine of not lest than twenty- 
five C<i35)] doUare nor more than one 
thousand C(I1>000)1 doUars, to which may 
be added Imprisonment In the county Jail 
for any determinate period not to exceed 
sixty C(60)] days. If the violation is by other 
than an individual, the imprisonment may 
be adjusted against any officer, agent, 
employee, servant, or other person of the 
association, corporation, firm, or other agency 
who committed or participated In such 
violation and Is found guilty thereof. 

r'i*roeicted. That nothing in this act shall 
be construed to prevent a grand Jury or 
prosecuting attorney from securing by sub- 
pena such records or lnl(»‘matlon as may 
be necessary In the Investigation or prose¬ 
cution of any criminal charge. All financial 
and administrative records shall be subject 
to Inspection and audit and may be utilised 
in determining the sufficiency of appropria¬ 
tions or tax levies. By financial and admin¬ 
istrative records shall be meant any records 
utilised in the operation of the department 
except those containing or showing infor¬ 
mation concerning individual recipients or 
applicants for assistance or giving lists of 
such recipients or applicants.'! 

14. On May 10, 1061, the Department of 
Public Welfare of Indiana distributed legis¬ 
lative DPW Digest No 26 to county depart¬ 
ments of Public Welfare and county audi¬ 
tors and submitted it as an amendment to 
the Indiana plans for old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind. This bulletin transmitted a copy of 
chapter S21 and explained the criminal pro¬ 
visions regarding the misuse of lists. With 
respect to who may Inspect such lists in the 
county auditor’s office, It states on pages 2 
and 4: 

"The second paragraph provides that the 
quarterly report so filed with the county 
auditor shall be securely bound by him In 
a book provided for that purpose, and that 
the book end all reports contained therein 
are declared to be public records and open 
to public Inspection In the office of the 
county auditor. 

‘Tt should be noted that the quarterly 
reports as filed with public officials other 
than the county auditor, are not declared to 
be public records which are open to public 
Inspection." 

« * • • * 

•'The law requires that the county auditor 
surround the special book with the same 
safeguards that surround the book contain¬ 
ing the record of old-age assistance Hens 
In the county recorder’s office, and not au¬ 
thorize, knowingly permit, participate in, or 
acquiesce in the use of, any list or names for 
commercial or political purposes of any na¬ 
ture, or for any purpose not directly con¬ 
nected with the administration of public 
assistance." 

CONCLUSIONS OF lAW 

1. Section 1 of title I of the Social Se¬ 
curity Act, as amended, authorizes appro¬ 
priations “For the purpose of enabling each 
State to furnish financial assistance, as far 
as practicable under the conditions In such 
State, to aged needy individuals. • • • 

The sums made available under this section 
shall be used for making payments to States 
which have submitted, and had approved 
by the Federal Secxurlty Administrator, State 
plans for old-age assistance." Section 2 (a) 
of said title provides In part that "A State 
plan for old-age assistance must • * * 

(8) eSective July 1. 1841, provide safeguards 
which restrict the use or disclosure of infor¬ 
mation concerning applicants and recipients 
to purposes directly connected with the ad¬ 
ministration of old-age assistance." 

a. Section 401 of title IV of the Social Se¬ 
curity Act, as amended, authorizes appro- 
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prlations "For the purpose of enabling each 
State to furnish financial assistance, as far 
as practicable under the conditions in such 
State, to needy dependent children. • * • 
The sums made available under this section 
shall be used for making payments to States 
Which have submitted, and had approved by 
the Administrator, State plans for aid to 
dependent children." Section 402 (a) of 
said title provides in part that "A State plan 
for aid to dependent children must * • * 
(8) provide safeguards which restrict the 
xise or disclosure of Information concerning 
applicants and recipients to purposes directly 
connected with the administration of aid to 
dependent children." 

3. Section 1001 of title X of the Social 

Security Act, as amended, authorizes ap¬ 
propriations "For the purpose of enabling 
each State to furnish financial assistance, 
as far as practicable, under the conditions 
in such State, to needy Individuals who are 
blind. • • • The sums made available 

under this section shall be used for making 
payments to States which have submitted, 
and had approved by the Administrator. 
State plans for aid to the blind." Section 
1002 (a) of said title provides in part that 
"A State plan for aid to the blind must 
* * * (8) provide safeguards which re¬ 

strict the use or disclosure of Information 
concerning applicants and recipients to pur¬ 
poses directly connected with the adminis¬ 
tration of aid to the blind." 

4. Chapter 321 of the Indiana Acts of 1661 
amends the existing Indiana State plans for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil¬ 
dren. and Eld to the blind, and this makes 
It necessary for the Federal Security Admin¬ 
istrator to examine the amended plans In 
order to determine whether or not they con¬ 
form to the requirements of the Social Secu. 

.rlty Act for plan approval. 

6. The Indiana State plan for old-age as¬ 
sistance as emended, by chapter 321 of the 
Indiana Acts of 1651, provides no safeguard 
which restricts the use or disclosure of Infor. 
mation concerning applicants and recipients 
to purposes directly connected with the ad¬ 
ministration of old-age assistance, and such 
plan, therefore, cannot be approved by the 
Federal Security Administrator. 

6. The Indiana State plan for aid to de¬ 
pendent children, as amended by chapter 321 
of the Indiana Acts of 1951, provides no safe¬ 
guard which restricts the use or disclosure of 
Information concerning applicants and re¬ 
cipients to purposes directly connected with 
the administration of aid to dependent chil¬ 
dren. and such plan, therefore, cannot be 
approved by the Federal Security Admin¬ 
istrator. 

7. The Indiana State plan for aid to the 
blind, as amended by chapter 321 of the 
Indiana Acts of 1951, provides no safeguard 
which restricts the use or disclosure of Infor¬ 
mation concerning applicants and recipients 
to purposes directly connected with the ad¬ 
ministration of aid to the blind, and such 
plan, therefore, cannot be approved by the 
Federal Security Administrator. 

Oscar R. Ewinc, 

Federal Security Administrator. 

July 31. 1961. 


Blow for Blow 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHNW.McCORMACK 

OF MASSACKUSrtTB 

IN TBE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recobd, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of August 2. 
1951 ; 

Blow fox Blow 

When it comes to the Communist regimes 
of Czechoslovakia and Hungary every Ameri¬ 
can has a right to be vindictive these days. 
We Should all feel a glow of satisfaction at 
the way the White House and State Depart¬ 
ment are hitting out against the men and 
administrations responsible for such recent 
crimes as the Imprisonment of Associated 
Press Correspondent William Oatls In Prague 
and the deportation of thousands of Inno¬ 
cent middle-class people from Budapest. In 
quick succession we have had the Truman 
statement last Friday denouncing Hungary 
for the deportations, the moves to withdraw 
tariff concessions from Czechoslovakia and 
other Iron-curtaln countries, and the an¬ 
nouncement yesterday by Secretary Acheson 
that the United States is noting "the Identity 
of individual Hungarian officials, including 
the highest authorities." who have any re¬ 
sponsibility for the deportations. 

One’s only regret Is that it is impossible 
to hurt the men responsible in more effec¬ 
tive fashion. The action on the Czechoslo¬ 
vak tariff concessions is typical. It will hurt 
the Prague regime somewhat because they 
need dollars and they have been selling goods 
in the United States at an annual rate of 
more than 830,000,000 this year. At the 
same time Czechoslovakia has for several 
years been integrating her economy with the 
Soviet bloc, so there is not a wide scope for 
inflicting damage. Because of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia’s and Hungary’s historical, traditional, 
and cultural links with the West they have 
been forced by Moscow to be especially rough 
and tough with Americans, and now as a con¬ 
sequence we have been forced Into stronger 
countermeasures. So the iron curtain per¬ 
petuates Itself, which in a sense is what 
Moscow wants. However, there is no choice, 
and nothing could be worse than to take 
the Insults lying down or Ignore what is 
happening to men and women behind the 
iron curtain who are being persecuted be¬ 
cause they are on our side. 

The Truman and Acheson statements will 
give heart to those in the satellite countries 
who are suffering from these measures by 
making them realize that the United States 
Is concerned and is doing Its best to help 
them. Our recent moves are In the right 
tradition of the American defense of liberty 
and human rights and they are fitting poli¬ 
cies for a great power. 

Bender Challenges Democrats on Civil- 
Rights Legislation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago the Democratic Party adopted a 
platform in Its national convention call¬ 
ing for a continued battle to establish 
civil rights. 

In these words, they told the people: 

The Democratic Party commits Itself to 
continuing its efforts to eradicate all racial, 
religious, and economic discrimination. 

The President made one of his most 
vigorous campaign arguments upon the 
basis of this pledge. He was hailed as a 
champion of all minority groups because 
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he risked the displeasure of the Dixie- 
crats. 

What has happened since the elections 
of 1948? 

We have had a few words .of lip serv¬ 
ice to these ideals, but there has not been 
a single effective voice raised on this 
entire subject from the White House 
down to the Democratic leadership of 
both the House and the Senate. 

This is another instance in which 
promises and solemn assurances have 
been studiously Ignored by the admin¬ 
istration once it has won votes on the 
strength of those promises. It is the 
most blatant and irresponsible kind of 
political hypocrisy. 

I challenge the President and his ad¬ 
visers to take the initiative in carrying 
out the pledges they made: the right of 
full and equal political participation 
through the elimination of poll taxes; 
the right to equal opportunity of em¬ 
ployment through the enactment of fair 
employment practices measures; the 
right of security of person through anti¬ 
lynching legislation; and the right of 
equal treatment in the service and de¬ 
fense of our Nation through regulations 
in all branches of our Military Estab¬ 
lishment achieving this objective. 

Let us put all the cards on the table 
and see which political party in America 
stands truly for civil rights. 


Prices Under New Controls Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
a very fine article written by our col¬ 
league, the junior Senator from Michi¬ 
gan (Mr. Moody], entitled “Upward 
Price Trend Seen Under New Controls 
Act" 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Upward Price Trend Seen Under New Con¬ 
trols Act—Better Than Nothing, Says 

Moody, But Invites Inflation, Black 

Markets 

(By Blair Moody, United States Senator 
from Michigan) 

Washington, July 30.—The final draft of 
the new National Production Act, approved 
by the Senate Friday and up for House 
action today, is better than nothing, but 
falls far short of what the American people 
have a right to expect from their Congress. 

It clears the path for price increases all 
along the line. This is the official report be¬ 
ing prepared for President Truman by his 
top stabilization officials, Eric Johnston and 
Michael V. DiSalle. 

It will permit, for example, an increase in 
automobile prices of as much as 11 percent. 
This is the preliminary estimate of the OPS 
Manulacturlng Division. 

It opens the gates wide to an uncontrol¬ 
lable black market in beef, making effective 
control of meat prices In the consumers* 
behalf vlrtuaUy Impossible. ThU situation 


is so bad that the chairman of the Senate 
conferees. Senator Matbank (Democrat), 
South Carolina, who fought through ses¬ 
sions with the House for a stronger bill, 
plans to introduce a new, separate biU for 
licensing and quotas for slaughterers. 

The Senate had to swallow the conference 
version because the alternative would be ex¬ 
piration of the present law on Tuesday night 
and collapse of the entire system of material 
allocation and direct and indirect controls 
on which oiu- military mobilization is based. 

This could flood OPS with so many indi¬ 
vidual applications for adjustment, DiSalle 
anticipates, that the agency would find it 
almost impossible to handle them. 

btult-in inflation 

It contains a profit-margin provision which 
amounts to automatic built-in inflation. If 
a company’s costs have doubled since Korea. 
It can price its goods so as to double its 
profits and DiSalle cannot interfere. This 
is contained in the provision which freezes 
not dollar profits, but percentage profits. Into 
the law. An Item costing $100 with a 10- 
percent margin yields $10 profit. If costs 
rise to $200, the same 10-percent margin, 
now protected, yields $20. 

Tlie first 10-percent roll-back of beef 
prices was saved. The two additional pro¬ 
jected roll-backs are outlawed. 

The key of the difficulty in the new law 
is the provision regulating price adjustments 
from present celling levels, both roll-back 
and roll-forward. The ostensible objective 
of this clause is constructive. As described 
by the committee. 

“This roll-back amendment will permit 
the administration to roll back the price of 
all gougers to a fair and reasonable level, but 
will protect the fair and reasonable profit of 
those who have merely added to their pre¬ 
war price the necessary and unavoidable 
costs of doing business which they have since 
incurred," 

allows roll-back 

The provision would permit roll-back of 
prices to pre-Korean levels, with all costs of 
all kinds added, except those found by the 
President to be excessive. 

This is the general structure of the John¬ 
ston formula followed by stabilization au¬ 
thorities. So far as it goes, it hits profiteers 
who marked up their profits after Korea 
without relation to Increases of costs. Prom 
this standpoint it is an improvement over 
either the Senate or the House bill, but by 
providing that each firm must be processed 
separately, it threatens the foundation of 
workable pricing. 

The amendment submitted by Senator 
Capehart, Republican, of Indiana, specifies 
that costs for "material, indirect and direct, 
labor, factory, selling, advertising, office, and 
all other production, distribution, transpor¬ 
tation, and administration costs except such 
as the President may determine to be un¬ 
reasonable and excessive" must be Included 
in each price. 

OPS executives anticipate three to four 
million separate applications for price-in¬ 
creases as quite possible under these provi¬ 
sions. They report that there are 3,000,000 
companies handling soft goods, 1,250,000 in 
the service trades, 3,000.000 dealing directly 
with consumers. One firm, Du Pont is re¬ 
ported to market 300,000 different products. 
can't build plants 

The bill falls short of the public Interest 
also by errors of omission. It provides no 
authority for governmental construction of 
war plants during the emergency, though 71 
percent of all war plants built In World War 
II were financed Ih that way. It thus leaves 
the Government nelpless if private firms 
are reluctant to proceed. 

Despite these and other faults, however, 
the bill renews basic powers Indispensable 
to the war effort. If the President should 
veto it. and call on Congress to do better, 


there would ensue a period of confusion dur¬ 
ing which he would lack powers to grant pri¬ 
orities and allocate scarce materials, to con¬ 
demn properties, to control rents, and to 
grant some very limited subsidies to stimu¬ 
late the production of raw, nonprocessed, 
nonagrlcultural items. 

Senator Sparkman, Democrat, of Alabama, 
one of the Senate managers and chairman 
of the Small Business Committee, got 
through his Smaller Defense Plants Corpora¬ 
tion, with special powers to help small busi¬ 
ness. Regulation W, limiting credit on con¬ 
sumer purchases, was relaxed, with the cur¬ 
rent limitation of a maximum 15 months in 
which to pay moved to 18. 

This applies chiefly to automobiles, re¬ 
garded as essential defense transportation, 
in view of the policy of dispersing defense 
plants. Rental increases will be held to 
20 percent, including those granted since 
the war. The provision which would have 
allowed local communities to veto rental con¬ 
trols in defense housing areas was wiped out. 

One Senator, a veteran of the conference, 
described it as "the best of two bad bills. 
Top administrators, faced with the task of 
checking inflation with the leaky dike it 
provides, take a much dimmer view. So, it 
is a good long-run bet, will the consuming 
public. 


Soutkein Voter* Can Saye Freedom in 
America 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

of 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in a re¬ 
cent address to the American Plant Pood 
Council at its annual convention in Hot 
Springs, Va., I suggested that if private 
enterprise, individual initiative, and the 
constitutional rights of States and indi¬ 
viduals are to be preserved in this coun¬ 
try, the voters of our 12 Southern States 
must assume their full share of the Tro¬ 
jan efforts which will be required to keep 
America free. It may well be true that 
Republican voters in the North alone 
will not be able to turn back the trends 
toward socialism or to muster the votes 
to offset the seductive lures of the wel¬ 
fare state and those who would give 
America away a billion dollars at a throw 
as a tried and tested device for winning 
an election at a time. 

1 have discussed this political predica¬ 
ment in many Southern States, Mr. Pres¬ 
ident. pointing out that except for the 
fact that in each of the last few elec¬ 
tions—the gallant Dixiecrat diversion of 
1948 excepted—the entire Southland has 
embraced the concept of the superstate 
and the all-powerful Government by 
throwing its entire electoral vote into the 
camp of either Roosevelt or Truman, 
America would long ago have voted 
out of office those who would spend-all 
rule-all, and direct-ail from the Capital 
City of our land. Except for Rhode Is¬ 
land, every State in the Union outside of 
Dixie has in one of the last few elections 
registered Its opposition to the welfare- 
state doctrine and the complete centrali¬ 
zation of all authority in Washington by 
the only means available to Americans— 
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by voting for a Bepubllcan Governor, 
Senator, or Representative, and in many 
cases voting Republican all the way 
across the boards. Even such States as 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Okla¬ 
homa traditionally Democratic in com¬ 
plexion—have thus struck back against 
the forces of collectivism. 

However, the faithful, unfaltering, 
steadfast support of Trumanism and the 
New Deal-Fair Deal concepts by the 
States of Dixieland has been sufficient 
to elect and reelect those who would be 
king, "again and again and again." To¬ 
day nobody in America is precisely sure 
as to what must be done to undo the 
damage this has done to our constitu- 
tional American concepts of States’ 
rights and individual freedoms. It is. 
however, becoming increasingly clear 
that the Southern States hold the key 
to thlfe situation. Without the concerted 
support of the 12 Southern States, 
there is no doubt that in 1952 Truman¬ 
ism and its whole coterie of planners 
and dreamers will be retired from public 
office. Will the South measure up to Its 
challenge in 1052? 

Mr. President, that question is one 
which must be answered by the sturdy, 
proud. Independent, and patriotic people 
who comprise the voting force of our 
12 Southern States. It is my studied 
opinion after many visits to Dixie that 
the South Is one of our great bastions 
of human freedom, of private initiative, 
and of States’ rights. I believe there is 
a limit to the Insults and the abuse which 
the once-prou(*i and spirited South will 
accept from the political overlords of the 
New Deal and Fair Deal political control 
posts. I believe the spirit, the pride, and 
the independence of the South are still 
operating factors despite the records of 
the past few elections, in which southern 
voters have given servile obedience to 
the New Deal-Fair Deal bosses, whose or¬ 
ders I am confident must have been most 
repugnant to a majority of the spirited 
citizens of Dixie. 

I gather this from the reactions of the 
many public audiences which I have ad¬ 
dressed in nearly every Southern State 
these past 10 months. I believe that be¬ 
cause of the courageous voting record of 
many—although unfortunately not all— 
of the southern Senators and Represent¬ 
atives who sit in Congress. I feel sure of 
that because of what I have read in hun¬ 
dreds of letters reaching me from south¬ 
ern citizens. I am convinced of that be¬ 
cause of the gallant fight made by the 
Dixiecrats in 1948 and their surprising 
strength in winning 39 electoral votes 
despite the fact that only 4 States 
of the South were then ready to recoil 
against the whiplash of political abuse 
heaped upon them by the city machine 
bosses and the left-wing pressure groups 
controlling the National Democratic 
Convention of 1948. 

Mr. President. I believe all this despite 
the strange paradox which in the last 
few national elections has found most of 
the South voting for an administration 
and a philosophy of government which 
Is inimical not only to the South, but also 
to aU America. Habit is a relentless mas¬ 
ter, and it takes time and courage and 
leadership to break the voting habits of 
the South. I feel confident, however, 


that what started in 1948 will gain 
strength in 1952. If those who think 
alike in America will work together and 
vote together I cannot believe that a 
matter of semantics and a problem of 
labels is going to compel the South to 
continue voting for people and plat¬ 
forms repugnant to its citizens and de¬ 
structive of our American way of life. 

For over a year, by one method or 
another, Mr. President, 1 have been sug¬ 
gesting methods and procedures by 
which like-minded southerners and 
northerners might merge their voting 
strength to rescue America from the 
shoals of socialism. It is not an easy 
problem to solve, but neither is it im¬ 
possible. I shall continue my efforts, 
aided by what support there is available 
from sources both in the South and in 
tlie North. Freedom must not be per¬ 
mitted to perish in America because 
there are not those who believe principle 
is mightier than partisanship. 

In yesterday’s Congressional Record, 
on page A4862, under the heading "Can 
a North-South political alliance pre¬ 
serve America?" I Inserted the staff in¬ 
terview which the editors of United 
States News and World Report recently 
did with me on this subject. That in¬ 
terview is publi.shed in full in the Au¬ 
gust 3 issue—now on the newsstands— 
of United States News and World Report, 
In concluding these remarks today, I am 
asking leave to reprint at this pomt an 
article on this subject I wrote for Col¬ 
lier’s magazine, and which was published 
in the July 28 issue of that magazine. I 
Invite others, both in and out of public 
life, both in the North and in the South, 
to start asking themselves seriously and 
statistically now the question, "What 
must be done in 1952 to make certain 
that the current trends toward socialism 
and insolvency in America are stopped?" 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Should the GOP Merge With the 
Dixiecrats? 

(By Hon Karl E Mttndt) 

The Republican Party will win next year 
and its philosophy remain a strong lorce In 
America for many years to come, if it forms 
an alliance with the South, and develops 
the alliance Into a new party with a new 
name. I believe this coalition of voting 
strength essential not only for the Repub¬ 
lican Party and oiu- two-party system, but 
also for the most effective fight possible 
against communism In America. This Is not 
a wild swing by a groggy fighter hoping to 
land a lucky haymaker It Is a reasoned 
conclusion I have come to after many years 
In politics. Let me explain It quickly be¬ 
fore you decide that my long fight against 
communism, as a member of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and now 
In the Senate, has affected my balance. 

Exposure and prosecution of criminal 
Communists in the United States Is essential, 
but we cannot win the great fight against 
totalitarian techniques by defensive warfare 
alone, even If scores are sent to jail, as they 
should be, and other scores are fired from 
Government jobs which they never should 
have held in the first place. 

A fundamental tenet of the Communist 
movement Is to set up an all-powerful cen¬ 
tral government, with control over religion, 
the press, transportation, communication, 
manufacturing, distribution, farming—over 
all activities. I have visited nearly every 
Communist country In the world, and found 


everywhere the same pattern—a strong cen¬ 
tral government run by a few men who tol¬ 
erate no opposition. 

Communists often use non-Communists to 
set the stage for a coup d'etat by concen¬ 
trating power in the hands of a selected 
small group. Then if—as demonstrated In 
Czechoslovakia—it becomes desirable to cap¬ 
ture the country for communism, all that 
is required Is to change a few leading actors 
on the government stage. 

I certainly do not say that the Democratic 
Party Is Communist at heart or In purpose. 
But I do say. and the record plainly supports 
me in this, that it has for some years, under 
the New Deal and the Pair Deal, moved 
toward a socialized Nation and concentrated 
power in Washington. This is a move toward 
socialism, and socialism Is a long step toward 
communism. Purity of motive does not off¬ 
set the grim fact that socialism requires a 
powerful central control over human activ¬ 
ities, and sooner or later a Socialist nation 
will be a pushover for the Communists, who 
will have to get control of only a few poli¬ 
ticians to have control of the people. 

That's a possibility In our own United 
States. It Is a possibility I want to make 
highly Improbable, If not entirely impossible, 
by maintaining a balanced two-party sys¬ 
tem, with the Republican Party standing 
foursquare against any and all approaches to, 
and encroachments by, communism, whether 
the approaches be dellbex-ately and mali¬ 
ciously planned, or the result of political 
policy aimed at winning the next election 
by some giveaway program to appease a spe¬ 
cial Interest group. The challenge of social¬ 
ism and communism must be met by a deter¬ 
mined party of opposition 

But if the Republican Party's foursquare 
stand Is to be effective, wo Republicans must 
win the Presidency once In a while, along 
with congressional majorities How can we 
do this so long as we remain a sectional 
party, excluded for practical electoral-vote 
purposes, from 11 Southern States? That 
handicap Is too heavy for us to carry The 
Democrats have been starting off with almost 
half enough electoral votes to win. We have 
got to get support from the solid South, and 
we can do this only by going to the South 
for cooperation, not by telling the South to 
come to us. 

I can talk about this, I hope, without hav¬ 
ing a carpetbagger label glued to me. My 
State, South Dakota, was not In the War Be¬ 
tween the States. It was not even a State 
at the time of that war. and Its few settlors. 
Including my ancestors, were busy fighting 
Indians, not Confederates. 

It will be futile for the Republicans to try 
again, as they have done In the past, to out- 
promise the Democrats. They are experi¬ 
enced and skilled operators In the dispensing 
of public money, while we have not had a 
chance to do more than declare verbally our 
generosity with the people's money, and the 
recipient voters of the Northern and Western 
States, aided by their reluctant brothers from 
the South, believed the blrd-ln-hand theory 
and have turned us back again and again 
and three more agains. 

We have tried, also, to echo Democratic 
appeals to minority and pressure groups, but 
thin hasn't worked either. We have tried 
Just about everything except an alliance with 
the South. I think it is time to do that, so 
that we may stop operating as a sectional 
party, confined to three-fourths of the States. 
It is mighty difficult to win a horse race with 
a three-legged horse. 

A study of the Congress over the past 12 
years, of Southern State legislatures and of 
southern governors, suggests to me that the 
South is the natural and logical source of 
new strength for the Republican Party. If 
the United States Senators and Representa¬ 
tives. the State legislators, and the governors 
In Dixie represent the true South, it Is plain 
that the Pair Deal Democratic Party does not. 
Every major piece of socialistic Pair Deal 
legislation that has been stopped in Congress 
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In recent years has been stopped by a com¬ 
bination of southern Democrats and Repub¬ 
licans. But for this Informal, unor^^anlzed, 
undirected alliance that exists In the Con¬ 
gress, our country today would be much 
farther down the road to socialism, and the 
radical special Interest and pressure groups 
would be riding high. 

Plainly, there is strong political kinship 
between Republicans and the South. Their 
viewpoint Is similar, their fears are similar. 
They both stand against an overpowerful 
central government, and for maintenance of 
local and State responsibilities. That means 
they both stand for what used to be known 
as State rights, a fundamental American 
concept, a bulwark of liberty, a safeguard 
against the kind of centralized government 
control that could lead first to socialism, 
later to communism. So long as we main¬ 
tain 43 Indestructible States the Commu¬ 
nists will be unable to dominate the people 
by merely gaining control of the Government 
at Washington. State resistance will be the 
toughest obstacle they ever ran against. 

I have had a careful study made of the 
voting records in the Congress of southern 
Democrats, and it shows plainly that they 
are not Pair Dealers. On many significant 
issues they Join Republican Representatives 
and Senators; or the Republicans Join them. 
For example: on the subversive-activities 
measure (the Mundt-Nlxon bill) in 1948 
only 16 northern Democrats voted "yes,” 
while 47 voted "no:” but 88 southern Demo¬ 
crats voted for this bill, and only one against. 
These 88 southerners Joined 215 Republicans 
to give a majority in the House. 

Similar line-ups, representative of what 
seems to be the true sentiment of the South, 
could be cited by the baker’s dozen, in House 
and Senate In 1939 there was a proposal 
to Investigate the National Labor Relations 
Board Seventy-nine southern Democrats in 
the House Joined 151 Republicans for a ma¬ 
jority, while 24 other Democrats voted the 
other way. On the Smith antistrike bill of 
1941, the House vote showed 104 southern 
Drn\ocrat8 Joined 123 Republicans, while 25 
other Democrats were in opposition Bo 
runs the story of a political alliance that 
hns existed In fact for years, but has not 
Lft'u formalized. The time Is here, right 
’K»w, for this common Interest to be rec.^g- 
iiized In all its potentialities by the Repub¬ 
lican Party, 

I have spoken to perhaps 20 groups In 
every Southern State except Louisiana, and 
the reaction to the alliance I am proposing 
and promoting has been positively thrilling, 
QUOTES FROM SOUTHERN PRESS 

The Commercial Appeal, of Memphis, 
Tcnn., on April 9 of this year said: "The 
tart Is that southern Democrats and north¬ 
ern Republicans think and feel alike on 
Issues of essential importance, and have In 
increasing measure for the last dozen years 
or so The potential values of the situa¬ 
tion, however, can be only partially realized 
until there Is a political regrouping ” 

From the Columbia Record. South Caro¬ 
lina. March 20, 1951' “As long as the South 
votes predictably Democratic, no matter how 
reluctantly or sullenly It offers up Its kept 
votes to the city-machine bosses now con¬ 
trolling the Democratic Party, it will be dis¬ 
regarded and damned by both parties." 

The Jackson Dally News, Mississippi, April 
10. 1951: "Just about this time next year, 
mebbe sooner, you are going to be hearing 
some lively echoes ol a political speech de¬ 
livered in Jackson on Monday afternoon, 
April 9, by Senator Karl Mundt, Republican, 
of South Dakota.” 

Letters from every Southern State come to 
me. From Florida; "I beg of you not to let 
this movement die’"* South Caroline: ”1 
heartily agree with you. • • • We cer¬ 

tainly want a change in 1952.” And so on. 

A citizen develops the sinews of citizen¬ 
ship only by exercising its privileges and 


meeting Its responsibilities, and he can get 
that experience mainly at the local and State 
levels. The more he passes responsibility to 
Washington, the less his capacity for self- 
government. The Republican and Demo¬ 
cratic Parties have exchanged positions about 
the functions of States. Once States’ rlghta 
was the battle cry of Democrats; now It Is a 
Republican tenet of faith. I am convinced 
It still Is close to the hearts of southern 
Democrats. 

The South lost Its influence In the na¬ 
tional Democratic Party in 1936 when It sur- 
rendered the two-thirds rule In the national 
Democratic convention. Prior to that 
change the southern Democrats had to be 
listened to because no Democratic candidate 
for President or Vice President could Win 
nomination unless he had two-thirds of the 
delegates. 

When the South gave up its veto power, 
derived from the two-thirds rule, control of 
the national Democratic Party passed to the 
political machines and blg-clty bosses out¬ 
side the South. These new managers made 
any and every kind of appeal to the non¬ 
southern vote because they knew the South 
was “In the bag.” The Democratic machine 
politicians of the North have been the main 
beneficiaries since 1036 of the old southern 
prejudice against Republicans, dating back 
to the War Between the States and recon¬ 
struction. 

This prejudice has produced bizarre polit¬ 
ical results. A Harlem voter in New York, 
eager for a compulsory fair-employment- 
practices law. votes the Democratic ticket. 
So does a Georgia watermelon grower who 
thinks the idea originated in hell. The 
theoretical Socialist fresh out of some east¬ 
ern university votes the Democratic ticket 
because he thinks the party is going his way; 
the Mississippi individualist votes the same 
ticket because he Just can’t bring himself 
to cast a Republican ballot, lest his an¬ 
cestors leave off resting and begin revolving 
In their graves. 

We Republicans can do something about 
this illogical political set-up If we use Imag¬ 
ination and common sense. In 1948. four 
Southern States abandoned the national 
Democratic Party, for their own Dlxlecrats. 
But when they walked out on the Demo¬ 
cratic Party they really did not have any¬ 
where to go Every voter knew the Dlxlecrat 
ticket was, In effect, a protest It had not a 
chance to win. but it did have a chance to 
cause trouble to the Democrats, and very 
nearly did 

In the cour.se of American political his¬ 
tory there have been numerous splinter 
parties—^Free-Boilers, Populists, Bull Moosers, 
Wallace Progressive.^, Dlxlecrats—but since 
the earliest days two major parties have 
been characteristic of our system Never 
have we had more than two major parties at 
any one time for any length of time. I hope 
this will continue to oe true 

There Is not a chance for southern Demo¬ 
crats to recapture tholr former party. It 
is Irrevocably committed to a viewpoint 
that Is not southern, and to nonsouthern 
special-interest groups. There is not a 
chance for southerners to have real national 
Influence so long as they remain tied to the 
national Democratic Party. Only in the 
Halls of Congress where they find support 
from many Republican Members do the 
southern Democrats have real Influence left. 
The South cannot nominate a Democratic 
President or even a Democratic Vice Presi¬ 
dent who comes from below the border 
States. 

My record will show that I have voted along 
with numeroifs southern Democrats against 
every important issue that would have pro¬ 
moted socialism in our common country. 
A large number of Republican Congressmen 
can say the same thing. This explains the 
brakes that have been put on the Fair Deal. 
But operating from the caboose is a poor 
way to run a railroad. Those of us who fear 


and detest socialism as a step toward com¬ 
munism, whether we come from South Caro¬ 
lina or South Dakota, from the Atlantic 
or the Pacific seaboard, should combine and 
win the Presidency. Then we would have 
charge of the locomotive, not merely of the 
caboose. 

The southern Democrats are in a trap. 
The easiest way out is for them to vote the 
Republican ticket next year, but I am afraid 
not enough of them would do that to carry 
many Southern States, They might want 
to. Some of them would. Several south¬ 
ern Senators and Representatives have 
spoken to me privately in approval of my 
one-man crusade for a Republican alliance 
with their South, but they ask—and political 
expediency requires this—that tholr names 
not be used They know that when voting 
day comes thousands of their constituents, 
especially the elders, could not overcome the 
ancient feeling that the Republican Party 
is the traditional enemy of their social cus¬ 
toms. This feeling. Implanted in their minds 
and emotions when they were children. Is 
as firmly lodged as their religious convictions. 

So. somehow we must find a formula, a 
technique, a procedure that will allow south¬ 
ern Democrats to become politically free, 
without any feeling of besmlrchment. The 
old prejudice no longer has any foundation 
In existing conditions. Its tyrannical reign 
should be broken. 

When this Is done the South will have two 
effective parties, which all of Its leaders tell 
me, privately or openly, would be good. 
Southern States no longer would be slaves 
to any political label. Their voters, white 
and black, would move from party to party 
ns voters In so many other States have done. 

And when the solid South breaks up under 
some such alliance as I am proposing, we 
shall have two national parties that make 
more sense than they do now. Then there 
will be the possibility of clear Issues between 
the two national parties, and millions of 
voters who In 1948 snld, “What's the differ¬ 
ence^" and remained at home on election 
day, will see there is a difference. Only about 
half our qualified voters cast ballots in the 
presidential election of 1948—an unhealthy 
situation that would not have existed li the 
two parties had not been so much alike 

Before our convention, we could confer 
with southern leaders about the possibility 
of an alliance ticket, with perhaps a south¬ 
erner for Vice President, and with a plat¬ 
form that is not repellent to the South I 
believe most Republicans would be happy 
to have a man like Senator Byrd, of Virginia, 
Senator George, of Georgia, or Senator Rus¬ 
sel, also of Georgia, on their ticket. Doubt¬ 
less there are many others who would be 
satisfactory to North and South 

If this alliance can be effected, formally 
or Informally, before the Republicans meet 
to nominate their candidates. I believe most 
Republican delegates would be pleased. Tliey 
want to win. They want to build party 
strength for the future. Without any of¬ 
fense to the regular Republicans, this in¬ 
vitation for participation and assistance can 
be extended to the southern Democrats. 

In some Southern States the alliance ticket 
might be put on the ballot as the ticket of 
the Democratic organization In those States. 
It might appear as representing some seg¬ 
ment of the Democratic organization. Of 
course, any qualified southern voter would 
be free to vote the Republican ticket if he 
wished to, but In order to persuade those 
who might not be willing to do that, I sug¬ 
gest the possibility of special nominations 
within the Southern States. Each State 
could cooperate with the alliance In con¬ 
formity with Its own laws and conditions. 

This amalgamated party would need a 
name, and since I began talking about It I 
have received many letters suggesting names, 
such as American Party, National Party, In¬ 
dependence Party, Democratic-Republican 
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Alliance, or Republican-I>mocratlc Alliance, 
Freedom Party. Liberal Party, and a few 
others. 

It is Interesting that not one of the scores 
of persons who have suggested names has 
wanted to call It the Conservative Party, and 
several have urged that the word “conserva¬ 
tive” not be used. Unfortunately, In Amer¬ 
ican politics that good word has become a 
sort of smear, an Indication of “old-fogylsm,** 
looking backward, and the like. This is a 
pity, for what I am proposing is, in effect, 
a conservative party, to match strength with 
the radical party that now runs things. I am 
certain that If this alliance party gets going, 
the Democrats will do their best to hang the 
word "conservative” around our necks: and 
I am equally as certain that we can hang the 
word “radical” around theirs. The word 
“radical” smells much worse than “conserva¬ 
tive.” 

THB CHAUMANSHIPB PROBLEM 

When I first began sowing the seeds for 
the alliance between Republicans and the 
South, some of my colleagues In Congress 
said that such a party, if succesaful, would 
play havoc with committee chairmanships 
In the Senate and House, many of which are 
now held by southern Democrats. But 1 do 
not see this as a serious problem. The ex¬ 
isting seniority rule could be followed for 
all Senators and Representatives, whether 
Democrats or Republicans, who come from 
States that gave their electoral votes to this 
alliance ticket 

This means that Senator Oeorgb, for exam¬ 
ple, would remain chairman of the Finance 
Committee if Georgia voted the alliance 
ticket. 

My earnestness In this ambitious enter¬ 
prise and the earnestness of others is dem¬ 
onstrated by the fact that I am now working 
to form a National Bipartisan Committee on 
Realinement. or something like that, to 
make a preliminary study of the ways and 
means to get this Idea going. A State-by- 
State study ol election laws might be wise, 
if not necessary, so that we can make our 
fight Intelligently and legally in every State. 
I hope we soon may be able to raise at least 
$50,000 to finance this study, to be printed 
as a brochure before convention time next 
year, and to be used as a sort of handbook 
at procedure. 

Since I became deeply interested in this 
plan, I have studied the situation in Great 
Britain, and find that if all the voters who 
opposed the Labor-Socialist outfit had con¬ 
centrated on one opposing party, the La- 
borltes would not have won. So, to some 
extent anyway, Britain went Socialist be¬ 
cause the opposition was not united, but 
was split between Conservatives and Liber¬ 
als. I am trying and hoping to develop a 
political formula whereby we may prevent 
a similar development In the United States 
by making it possible for all the opponents 
of the socialized nation to unite. This can 
be done. It should be done. But It can’t be 
done without Dixie. The key to America’s 
political future is in the South. 


Our Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OP OHIO 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I should 
like to insert in the Record the follow¬ 
ing tribute to the State of Ohio, written 


by Daniel Francis Clancy, of Springfield. 
Ohio. 

Mr. Clancy is the only man except the 
late Ernie Pyle to win two consecutive 
National Headliner Club awards for out¬ 
standing achievements in journalism. 
A newspaperman in Indiana and Ohio 
for the past 10 years, he has also written 
tributes to three other States: Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Louisiana. His It’s In¬ 
diana has been described as ‘^already 
having taken its place among the his¬ 
toric hymns of homage to Hoosierdom." 
He Is a member of the Indiana Society 
of Chicago and of the American Acade¬ 
my of Political and Social Science. Two 
of his editorial sketches were reprinted 
by papers over the Nation during 1949 
National Newspaper Week. 

Oim Ohio 

(Sesqulcentennlal sketch for 1053) 

Beautiful Ohio, commonwealth of corn, 
cattle, and wheat, fertile farms, industrial 
Initiative, and political power. State 
stretching from wind-lashed Lake Erie to 
the moon-silvered shores of the Ohio River. 
Home of Presidents, the Harrisons, Hayes 
and Harding, Grant and Garfield, McKinley 
and Taft. Railroads riunbling across In¬ 
dian paths of the past. Cleveland, center 
for steel and ore, Akron, rubber capital of 
the world: Cincinnati and sidewheelers. 
Cars converged around country churches on 
sunny Sunday mornings. Green-flagged 
fields of waving corn. Autumns with the 
03U band blaring on the gridiron, and 
hushed harvest fields stretching away into 
a saffron setting sun. Birthplace of the air¬ 
plane and electric light State that pro¬ 
duced the Wright brothers and Artemus 
Ward, Tom Edison and Clark Gable, Mark 
Hanna and Sherwood Anderson. Paul Dun¬ 
bar and “Hell 'n Maria” Dawes. Boys with 
books and girls in ginglxam who grow into 
fine fathers and mellow mothers. Spring 
in Springfield, summer in Sandusky, autumn 
in Ashtabula, and winter in Wapakoneta. 
Annie Oakley and O. O. McIntyre. Cash 
registers and Coxey's army Where pioneer 
scouts watched Indian canoes glide down 
blue-green curving streams: “hi” in the 
middle and round on the ends. The Buck¬ 
eye state. Ohio and home. 


Are We Losiag FrienfU Abroad? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 

OF XOWA 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled "Are We Losing Friends 
Abroad?” delivered by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BennettI on July 25. 1951, 
at the third annual Colgate Foreign 
Policy Conference at Colgate University. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Arc Wk Loamo PRZCNns Abroad? 

The answer I have for that question is 
very clear and very human. It is, “No— 
but—This answer is not mine. It has 
come to me In seven languages from 17 
oountrles in the free world, and from more 


than 40 people. About half of these are 
native citizens of the countries from which 
they write, and the other half are from 
Americans living and working In these 
countries. None of my correspondents is 
a politician or is connected with a govern¬ 
ment—ours or any other~and none is 
a journalist. They include, among others, 
an emeritus university professor, several 
lawyers, some men in business—large and 
small, one man in his country's labor move¬ 
ment. several clerks, and two housewives 
Except for three of the Americans and one 
Belgian, I have never met any of them iwr- 
Bonally, 

In making my request for their opinions, 
I quoted the phrase which Is the title of 
my assignment—“Are we losing friends 
abroad?’’—and at the beginning it is inter¬ 
esting to observe that this phrase created 
an almost universal reaction of resentment. 
They were disturbed to think that the 
citizens of the United States could have any 
such Idea. 

My report to you is a rather hurried classi¬ 
fication and an analysis of these replies, and 
this creates obvious limitations. I myself am 
a limitation. I have never been abroad. 
Then there is a limitation of time, measured 
both as the time available for a Senator 
to study these letters In the middle of a 
strenuous session, and the 28-minute limit to 
this presentation. Then, too, I recognize 
that my sampling Is small and that it 
stretches very thin over many countries, 
and that my correspondents, not knowing 
how their letters might be used, have prob¬ 
ably been very cautious. I tried to meet 
this contingency with the promise that their 
anonymity would be religiously preserved. 

With my reading, other limitations began 
to appear, and I think they are worth men¬ 
tioning. First, neither the question nor the 
answers have any meaning so far as the 
members and supporters of communism are 
concerned. These are not our friends, and 
so long as the present Russian-Amerlcan 
relations continue, will actually work against 
us. The second limitation grows out of the 
fact that the answers to our question have 
both short-term and long-run implications. 
I am eliminating references to the short¬ 
term implications because these are apt to 
fluctuate violently in response to events, to 
statements by Government leaders, both 
official and unofficial, and to reports and 
editorials in the press. Then. too. politi¬ 
cians on either side often find it of current 
political advantage to work violently for or 
against friendship. Since such changes dis¬ 
appear almost as rapidly as they occur, I am 
sure we can ignore them and concern our¬ 
selves only with the more fundamental 
aspects. 

From this angle let me repeat that I be¬ 
lieve we are not losing friends abroad. This 
is the underlying theme of all the letters 
I have received, but nearly every one of my 
correspondents immediately qualifies his 
affirmative statement. 

My reaction to these letters could be de¬ 
scribed thus: There is a strong cable of 
friendship that has been slowly woven over 
the years which ties us to all other free 
nations. Into It have gone the strands of 
family kinship, of a common love for liberty, 
of understanding, and of gratitude. To this 
has been added lately the steel wire of mate¬ 
rial self-interest. 

This cable is strong, firmly anchored In 
the past, and appears capable of sustain¬ 
ing friendship into the foreseeable future. 
No one expects it to break, but we and they 
are constantly putting strains on it It Is 
of those strains that my correspondents 
write, hoping, of course, that through better 
understanding they may be eliminated. 

Let us talk first of the strands that went 
into the weaving of this cable. An Analysis 
of the letters would indicate that there are 
many, five of which are probably the strong¬ 
est and most Important, 
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The first of these Is the tie of family blood 
and nationality. From every one of these 
lands, particularly the old countries of 
Europe, immigrants have come to us In the 
United States, and family ties stretch back 
from all parts of our country to every coun> 
try In Europe. As Is usually the case, these 
ties mean more to the part of the family 
which stayed home, but I am sure every 
man in American politics realizes how im¬ 
portant the homeland ties can be to national 
minorities here. too. These ties are kept 
strong by correspondence and by visits In 
both directions. 

On the national scale, the strength of this 
tie of association is built on the memory of 
shared experiences in war and peace and Is 
sustained and strengthened by the increas¬ 
ingly closer relations between men of com¬ 
mon interests—vocational, philosophical, or 
commercial. The American engineer has a 
tie with the engineer in Belgium. The 
American exchange professors and students 
create a bond wherever they go. The rela¬ 
tionship of seller and customer works both 
ways So the tie of kinship and association, 
both personal and national, is resilient and 
real 

The second tie is philosophical, created by 
our mutual devotion to human liberty. For 
this reason my correspondents point out 
that, while our national customs may bo 
different from theirs, their way of thinking 
and their pattern of living is much more 
nearly comparable to ours than to that of 
Russia or its satellites. 

The third tie is that created by Increased 
contact The peoples of these nations are 
coming to an increasing understanding of 
Amerlcarr life. This Is being achieved 
through all the obvious contacts. Tours 
and visits promote It. The demonstration 
of American Industrial techniques, offered 
with unexpected liberality, helps to build it. 
The increased foreign circulation of Ameri¬ 
can magazines and books broadens it. One 
correspondent from Brazil believes that the 
recent opening in that country of examples 
of the most modern American retail stores, 
filled with America's finest merchandise, 
h...s had a remarkably favorable effect. 

The fourth bond might be described as the 
bond of gratitude. It grows directly out of 
our service at their side through the events 
of recent years—out of our participation 
in the wars which either saved their country 
from capture or, later, won its freedom—out 
of the Marshall plan—and out of our will¬ 
ingness to assume leadership in the world 
organization needed today to defend free¬ 
dom. The selection of General Eisenhower 
was mentioned by many as a welcome sym¬ 
bol. But a few of the bolder writers remind 
us that there are evidences of our own in¬ 
gratitude. They say we like to forget that 
there was a time when we needed and wel¬ 
comed both military and financial help. 

But finally, most of them guardedly admit 
that the consideration of practical benefits 
must be acknowledged as a binding force 
Some of my more frank correspondents point 
out that our Marshall plan aid has been 
appreciated because it does represent ma¬ 
terial wealth—actual dollars—and that 
through it we are only sharing the benefits 
accruing to us because while their economies 
were devastated by war ours was untouched. 
One of the Americans who wrote me re¬ 
minded me that “gratitude is often a lively 
sense of favors still to come/' 

From other letters it is evident that there 
are those, particularly In Europe, who rOallze 
that they are making a choice between two 
economic systems, of neither of which they 
completely approve. Some of the citizens 
of Europe's socialistic states mistrust both 
American capitalism and Russian commu¬ 
nism, but, after weighing all the factors, 
prefer to work with us as the lesser of two 
evils. As time goes on and the pressures 
Increase, the lines between these two alterna¬ 


tives are more sharply drawn. While the 
groups which prefer us are growing In size, 
those who prefer Russia are growing in the 
intensity of their opposition to us. 

The final observation In this field of prac¬ 
tical self-interest Is that, as some of these 
people remind us. they feel safe with us. 
Compared with Russia, we have a high de¬ 
gree of unselfish disinterestedness. We are 
not planning to take over either their coun¬ 
try or their colonies. 

These, then, are the threads and cords 
out of which the cable of friendship that 
binds us together has been woven: Kinship, 
common love of liberty, some understanding 
and gratitude, and the strength of material 
self-interest. Having described the cable, let 
us turn then to the consideration of the 
strains being put upon it which we must 
relieve if we are to hold and strengthen our 
friendships. I think It Is natural that my 
correspondents should point out chiefly these 
strains and tensions for which they hold us 
and the United States responsible. 

As I studied the letters, it became ap¬ 
parent immediately that the first group of 
problems, which are In the minds of nearly 
everyone that wrote me. are tho.se that are 
fundamentally human In their natures. 
They are the national counterparts of those 
which could be expected to develop between 
any two men different In age, background, 
and traditional interests This very quality 
suggests the obvious device that I shall use 
to describe the problem. 

Let us imagine two men. one the symbol 
of ourselves in the United States, the other 
the personified symbol of all other nations 
out of which our people have come and for 
whose friendship we are now concerned. 
Our own symbolic counterpart we might call 
“Sam ’’ Theirs must have a name, too, and 
I tried hard to think of one common to all 
nations. But I finally gave up and shall 
call him “Uncle *' 

In many ways tfie word "Uncle’’ describes 
this symbol rather well He Is older than 
“Sam." He stayed behind In the old family 
home and kept up the family customs and 
traditions. We in America would probably 
say he is of the old school. On the other 
hand, "Sam’’ pulled out early, came to the 
new world, and has done remarkably well. 
"Sam" Is rich, smart in a practical way. mod¬ 
ern. competent, and I'm afraid rather sure 
of himself. 

Things have not been going too well with 
"Uncle" lately, and “Sam” has been going 
buck to help whenever he was needed. Since 
he went back the last time, he stayed around 

Now so long as “Sam" and his “Uncle" 
only saw each other occasionally, with their 
party manners on, there were few per.sonall- 
ty problems. But now, as always when two 
people of widely different backgrounds and 
objectives mu-st work together, they face a 
difficult period of adjustment to each other 

"Uncle" is the older of the two. He re¬ 
members the days of his youth and his 
strength and regrets the evil times which 
make him partially dependent. He cannot 
help but be reminded of the difference be¬ 
cause "Sam" has moved in and is shoulder¬ 
ing much of the responsibility, making many 
of the decisions and paying many of the bills. 

Now that "Uncle” is seeing more of “Sam," 
h» is deeply aware of the differences In their 
sense of values. He cherishes tradition. 
“Sam” is inclined to Ignore It; this hurts. 
He recognizes in “Sam" many of the desirable 
qualities of youth—vigor. Industry, courage, 
strength, and above all, generosity. He Is 
profoundly grateful for what seems disin¬ 
terested altruism. But he also sees that 
“Sam" has some of the weaknesses of youth. 
He finds him a little Intolerant, a little too 
impatient, In many ways Inexperienced and 
Indifferent. “Sam" shows a tendency to go 
off "half cocked” sometimes, and this, 
coupled with his characteristic of driving 
straight to the point without going throtqpi 


the motions required by protocol or tradi¬ 
tion, often hurts “Uncle's" feelings. 

When “Uncle" has one of his bad days, as we 
all do, he is apt to add to this list of short¬ 
comings a lack of appreciation of beauty In 
the old things, a little too much commer¬ 
cialism, a tendency to show off his wealth 
and his power. When “Sam’s" money bids 
prices up so "Uncle" can’t buy or makes a 
deal that “Uncle" hoped to have money 
enough to make for himself, you can’t blame 
him for a little twinge of jealousy. These 
human differences create tensions that in 
themselves seem unimportant. But among 
nations, as between Individuals, It is the 
differences hi the point of view and the per¬ 
sonality clashes, the fancied slights, that set 
off the fireworks and make the headlines. 
Our only hope Is that no one will get so in¬ 
volved in questions of prestige and "face" 
that retreat to understanding will be im¬ 
possible. 

Fortunately, all believe that the strength 
of this relationship is secure, that Sam and 
Uncle will stand together, that they will for¬ 
give each other, and as the new relationship 
matures, will find the power to reduce these 
tensions to insignificance, though they prob¬ 
ably never will completely disappear. At 
the moment, then, they counsel that there 
is great need for patience, understanding, 
and consideration on the part of all of us 
in the United States, for whom Sam has been 
the symbol in my little fable. 

Leaving that allegory, let us turn to the 
second and most Important field of crltU 
clsm—our foreign policy. Here the com¬ 
ments become pointed and often charged 
with emotion. They fall into two distinct 
areas The first grows out of our relations 
with Russia during and immediately after 
the war. The second Is described as our 
Government’s policy of antlcolonlallsm 

These phases of our relations with Rus¬ 
sia seem to distuib our friends most. First, 
we helped Russia, both during the war and 
after, with arms, supplies, and materials 
for production through lond-lease. The 
people near the Russian border feel this 
most The people of Finland have always 
admired us: today they still trust us and 
forgive us though they cannot forget that 
we failed them in their time of crisis. The 
second criticism comes from Prance and the 
Low Countries. It is that after the war, we 
were solely responsible tor letting the Rus¬ 
sians into the heart of Europe so that 
today their outposts are far west ol their 
previous frontiers. One Frenchman notes 
that the Russians are only 160 miles from 
Paris. One Austrian complains that though 
we were in Vienna first, we have now allowed 
the Russians to take over their most fertile 
lands. Of the two occupations, they pre¬ 
ferred the Gorman rule. 

Third, our sudden concern today about 
the defense of Europe, contrasted with our 
lack of concern at the end of the war, 
makes them a little cynical The fact that 
we let the Ru.sslan8 In and then pulled out 
ourselves, leaving their nations without ef¬ 
fective defense, gives them Justification for 
the belief that our foreign policy is un¬ 
stable. that It blows hot and cold. After 
they have lived literally within the reach 
of the Communists for 6 years, they are sur¬ 
prised that we take for indifference their 
inability to whip up new emotions for our 
sudden concern. They wonder if our con¬ 
cern now is not more for our own safety than 
theirs. 

Looking back at our relations with Russia 
during and after the past World War, there 
are, apparently, still many in Europe who feel 
that our foreign policy must have been In¬ 
fluenced by the Kremlin, either directly or 
without our knowing It. The latter seems 
to them. In some ways, to have been the 
more serious possibility. They believe that 
we have been etupldly taken In. One writer 
says that he believes we deserve the war In 
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Korea; It may teach tu a good and needed 
lesson and be worth all our losses if our eyes, 
at least, have been opened. The phrase 
“anticolonialism** describes the second for¬ 
eign policy question that, apparently, is ex¬ 
erting a strain on our mutual friendship. 
All European nations with colonies are aware 
of It, but it Is most real for the Dutch and 
French, who are now facing the threat of 
communlssi in their East India colonies. All 
who wrote me on this subject express the 
belief that it is part of the basic American 
foreign policy to expect the European coun¬ 
tries to give up their colonies. They see in 
this an expression of warped attitude. Be- 
ca\ise It is our own policy to have no part, 
as a nation, in a colonial empire, they feel 
that we cannot fairly Impose this same point 
of view on any other nation. 

One writer indicated that be thinks we 
are making a misinterpretation of our own 
history. Because as a colony we won our 
Independence from Great Britain In the 
eighteenth centtiry, be believes we regard 
similar revolutions as desirable and proper 
wherever they may occur. But he points out 
there Is no similarity between the American 
Revolution and the present situations. The 
American colonists were Englishmen, by any 
standard peers of their fellows In the mother 
country. Our revolution produced a division 
among equals, and after the war the success¬ 
ful rebels actually demonstrated that they 
were the ablest architects and exponents of 
self-government In all the world. On the 
other hand, European colonial territories are 
peopled by races without a tradition or 
experiences of freedom. Admitting their 
past mistakes, my friends plead that in later 
years their countries have made rapid prog¬ 
ress in health, education, social advance¬ 
ment. and political sklU of the people under 
their rule. But they Insist that no native 
nation In the Far East is ready for self- 
government, and they take a little wry de¬ 
light In reminding us that after 60 years of 
unselfish effort, marked by the lavish ex¬ 
penditure of money, our own much-heralded 
experiment In granting freedom to the Phil¬ 
ippines has not. from where they sit, been 
an unqualified succese. They remind us that 
in spite of all the warnings we had about 
the infiltration of Communists In the Phil¬ 
ippines, and all our efforts to support the 
elected government there, the Communists 
have, apparently, grown stronger and the 
government weaker since we left there. 

They are surprised and disappointed that 
our leaders could not see this danger. Dur¬ 
ing the thirties, communism was success¬ 
fully planted In China, ready to exploit every 
opening. Their chance came when a 
vacuum was inevitably created by World 
War II—first by thT Japanese victory which 
drove the European governments out of their 
East Indian colonies and by the later Japa¬ 
nese defeat. Par from sensing and blocking 
Communist plans, we actually aided their 
success. One Frenchman pointed out that 
our foreign-policy makers created in Indo¬ 
china a situation identical to that In Korea 
when we allowed the Chinese instead of the 
French to take the Japanese surrender at 
the eighteenth parallel. Just as we allowed 
the Russians to enter the war and take the 
Japanese surrender In Korea at the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 

They feel that we did this in part, at least, 
because of this policy of anticolonialism. 
They say that, when natives in colonial ter¬ 
ritories talk of freedom and self government, 
we accept their representations at face value, 
but, say the French, we are apparently too 
naive and inexperienced to see that these 
supposed indigenous movements are at once 
the mask for communism and Its tool. They 
hope that Korea will have opened our eyes 
and changed our policy—a policy which one 
Frenchman with a North African background 
calls unjust, Inconsistent, and built on an 
almost criminal lack of understanding, It 


Is interesting to observe that, while many 
Americans have felt that In the fight against 
communism In Europe was much more im¬ 
portant in Asia, some of the dlfboultles In 
Europe lead us right hack to mistakes In 
Asia. 

From a Dutch letter I got my most dis¬ 
turbing implication. One correspondent 
says bitterly that many people in the Neth¬ 
erlands believed that, as a quid pro quo for 
the Marshall plan aid to Holland, their gov¬ 
ernment had to agree to the eventual sur¬ 
render of its East Indian colonies. 

These are some of the highlights of what 
my more than 40 correspondents have said 
In answer to your query, “Arc we losing 
friends abroad?*’ Let me summarise and 
make «. personal observation as I conclude. 
We are not losing friends abroad. What¬ 
ever our difficulties, we are drawn together 
by ties of kinship, association, and mutual 
interests. Though we occupy a position in 
the world today that many European na¬ 
tions have occupied in their turn at some 
point in history, they recognise that we 
have the money, the military might, and the 
leadership the free world needs. Our great¬ 
est weakness, apparently, Is oiu* Inability to 
measure up to the x«sponslbillty of leader¬ 
ship. Apparently we do not yet appreciate 
the Implication of the old motto, “Noblesse 
oblige.” Instead, to draw on a typical 
American experience, we may be said to re¬ 
semble the rich boy who owns the baseball, 
the gloves, and the bat. The other kids 
want to play, hut If there Is to be a game at 
all, they know they had better be nice to us 
because we can always take our stuff and 
go home. 

In the Russian pattern of life the com- 
mlsar has no obligation to concern himself 
with or consider the interest or welfare 
of any man or nation below his own level. 
But In our American definition of leader¬ 
ship In liberty, there is an implied responsi¬ 
bility for under8tanding--and true under¬ 
standing is a two-way street. There is a 
challenge in the statement of an Argentine 
youth who quotes bis father as saying, “X 
admire the American, but I do not love him.” 

Apparently our greatest official failure in 
the State Department and on the part of 
its representatives in foreign service lies in 
this area of understanding. While the Com¬ 
munists seem to be able to get down to the 
people and capture the minds of millions, 
with all of our programs and all our money 
we stll have not reached the hearts of the 
people because we apparently are not willing 
to make the effort to understand their needs, 
traditions, and problems. 1 am sure we can 
beat Russia in the field of physical combat, 
but we are not doing so well In the battles 
for acceptance In the minds and hearts of 
men. The people of our own country, on 
a commercial level, are the greatest salesmen 
in the world. Although the oft-quoted 
statement, *'The customer is always right,” 
may be an exaggeration, it suggests a point 
of view which we seem to have been unable 
to apply In our foreign relations. 

Z shall close with a quotation from one of 
the letters I received. It came from Sao 
Paulo in Brasil. It is written In Portuguese, 
and the translation Isn’t mine: 

"The United States does not under any 
circumstances wish to see her own mistakes, 
but is always trying to meddle In the affairs 
of others, always trying to sec what Is wrong 
with her equals. It Is always disagreeable 
to see that In spite of continuing to preach 
th: t all of us are free, equal, and sons of the 
same God. that all of us have the same 
rights, and that all should be left to live 
according to our conscience without the In¬ 
terference of anyone, It is her manifest at¬ 
titude to meddle, If not openly, at least un¬ 
der cover, not only In the international af¬ 
fairs which do not concern her but often in 
the internal affairs of her sister nations. We 
are much concerned over the fact that the 
I orth American government, having won the 


war, cannot strengthen the peace. The 
United States does not know how to treat 
her old friends; even worse, she does not 
know how to keep those who should still 
be able to trust her government, since, as 
the leade and most powerful representative 
of the free nations, she should be the model 
for all of us." 

Are we losing friends abroad? 

The answer is “No,” but neither are we 
making much progress in building new ones. 
The ties of association and self-interest seem 
to be strong enough to carry our friendship 
through the threat of the enemy to ova com¬ 
mon freedom. But we are putting many 
strains upon it—strains which we, with the 
opportunity for leadership, must seek to 
remove. 

Our greatest difficulties arise out of the 
fact that we seem to have been unwilling to 
make the effort to understand the peoples 
we seek to help. In our anxiety to have 
them understand us we have probably for¬ 
gotten that true understanding is a two-way 
street. This is not an insurmountable task 
If we undertake it Immediately and with the 
characteristic vigor which our European 
friends admire. 


Helping the Disabled It Good Butinett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

or omsGOM 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, unfor¬ 
tunately, we have failed to recognize the 
need for remedial legislation as well as 
governmental programs making full use 
of the services of the disabled and phys¬ 
ically handicapped of our Nation. There 
are thousands of these individuals who 
are worthy, industrious, and patriotic 
citizens, who. under existing regimes, are 
unable to secure the employment which 
they are fully qualified to perform. In 
many cases their qualifications are even 
higher with respect to some specialized 
activities than are those of the phys¬ 
ically able. 

I Include as part of these remarks an 
article by Paul A. Strachan appearing In 
the Washington Post of July 29 discuss¬ 
ing this timely problem which I hope 
will secure favorable consideration: 

HEI.PINC Disabled Is Good Business 
(By Paul A Strachan, president, American 
Federation of the Physically Handicapped) 

Too many persons know too little about 
the movement to aid the physically handi¬ 
capped in this country. 

Vocational rehabilitation—man’s retrain¬ 
ing to skills within his capacity—is as old as 
the caveman’s first concern for a cnppled 
brother. Vocational rehabilitation as good 
business, however. Is relatively new. 

It had its beginnings In America during 
World War I, when a public demand devel¬ 
oped for the Federal Government to set up 
a vocational-training program. Concern 
then was principally for disabled veterans. 

Leading the fight was Arthur 8. Holder, 
with the help of the A. F. of L. A national 
vice president of the International Associa¬ 
tion of Machinists and a representative of the 
A. F. of L.'s powerful Metal Trades Depart¬ 
ment, Holder knew when to act. 

“We must put this over during this war 
while people's minds are on the horrors of 
disablement,” he Insisted. 
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At tbat time there were groups which saw 
in vocational rehabilitation the seeds of rev¬ 
olution. If not the complete dissolution of 
our Republic. It would have been easier 
then, with their vociferous support, to have 
started a euthanasia league to kill off the 
cripples. 

The beginnings were called “pilot pro¬ 
grams,” and their fumbllngs and Ineffi¬ 
ciencies can be traced partly to inadequacies 
of the act Itself. The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education started out as little 
more than a recommending agency. 

Then the work of the Board was merged 
with that of the Bureau of War Risk In¬ 
surance (now Veterans’ Administration), 
and the VA unquestionably has been the 
real force behind the development of re¬ 
habilitation of the physically handicapped. 

With crippled veterans of the Marne and 
Belleau Woods as material, a working pro¬ 
gram was developed. Much of that early 
day work was done at St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
because there were no VA hospitals or 
facilities. 

America's real pioneer in vocational re¬ 
habilitation, the late Dr. Ira D. Scott, was an 
official of the Board for Vocational Educa¬ 
tion When the Board was absorbed by VA, 
he went along. 

For some 20 years after the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education lapsed into a non¬ 
entity, rehabilitation slumbered as a minor 
division of the Interior Department’s Office 
of Education. The leaders of the program 
boasted that “only 22 men did all the work 
for the whole United States.” an astonishing 
statement when you consider that there are 
millions of handicapped, and that their 
problems are greatly varied. If the handi¬ 
capped had had adequate attention, it would 
have taken thousands of trained specialists. 

Necessity eventually caught up with these 
“experts.” World War II found them totally 
unprepared. The present rehabilitation 
program dates from the passage of the 
Barden-LaFollette bill In July. 1943, al¬ 
though there are grave faults In that act. 

One of these is Its dog-chaslng-hls-tall 
feature. A handicapped person can go to a 
State rehabilitation service and be told that 
If he can locate a Job, the service will 
give him the necessary treatment and train¬ 
ing. So be applies for a job and is told by 
industry that If he Is rehabilitated, then he 
will be given a Job. 

Rehabilitation had never been sold to the 
public, and handicapped persons were still 
looked upon with aversion and distrust by 
potential employers. This writer set out to 
change that thinking in September, 1940. 

Nearly 5 years of campaigning resulted in 
the Institution, in 1946, of National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week. There 
now have been six such annual weeks. Dur¬ 
ing these periods, through the Federal and 
Btate employment services. 160,646 handi¬ 
capped persons have been placed. 

It is estimated conservatively that more 
than 350,000 other handicapped have been 
put to work through the movement since 
1946. 

Obviously, the program has paid for it¬ 
self. These handicapped workers have re¬ 
ceived an estimated $750,000,000 in salaries 
and wages and have paid taxes of 
$160,000,000. 

Still the need for rehabilitation Is stag¬ 
gering. Probably one out of every five per¬ 
sons, or about 30,000,000 of our population 
today, is physically handicapped. Of this 
number, between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 are 
severely disabled. Including about 3,000,000 
who are beyond rehabilitation. That leaves 
possibly 4,000.000 who could be treated and 
trained for work which would pay all or part 
of their way. 

It Is astonishing but true that there Is no 
one place in the country where a handicapped 
person can be treated medically or surgically 


or therapeutically: be given vocational guid¬ 
ance and counseling; be provided with the 
necessary education and training, and then 
be placed in a suitable Job. 

The Federal Government should take the 
lead. A start could be made by regrouping 
the 36 Federal agencies which now deal with 
the handicapped problem. They are scattered 
everywhere. 

What can be done to develop an effective 
rehablUtatlon program, one based on the con¬ 
cept that rehabilltalon Isn’t worth a tinker's 
dam unless It ends with a Job? Congress has 
a way before It now, in a bill to establish 
a Federal agency for the handicapped. Its 
salient features Include: 

1. Provisions for maximum extension of 
medical services, vocational guidance and 
counseling, education and training or re¬ 
training. and full employment opportunities 
to citizens handicapped by physical or men¬ 
tal dlaabUitles. 

2. Effective coordination of Federal func¬ 
tions relating to rehabllltlon and employ¬ 
ment of the handicapped. 

3. Establishment of an independent Fed¬ 
eral Agency for the Handicapped, operated 
for housekeeping purposes. In the Labor De¬ 
partment. 

4. The setting up of an Office of Services 
for the Blind within the agency, to coordinate 
the numerous agencies now aiding the blind. 

6. Provisions for special programs for the 
severely handicapped, Including sheltered 
workshops. 

6. Establishment of Cooperative Enter¬ 
prises for the Handicapped, with an Initial 
appropriation of $ 10 , 000 , 000 . 

7. Establishment of 20 rehabilitation cen¬ 
ters for the handicapped. 

8. Provision for |^>a-month financial 
grants to those too severely handicapped to 
bo rehabilitated. 

9. The setting up of a $10,000,000 Handi¬ 
capped Revolving Loan Fund, from which 
States could borrow when their own fxmds 
are exhausted. 

10. Provisions for special grants to handi¬ 
capped persons who require home training. 

11. Establishment of an advisory council 
on affairs of the handicapped, comprising 
three representatives for employees, three 
physically handicapped persons, three repre¬ 
senting farmer's and stock raisers and three 
experienced in the arts and sciences, or pub¬ 
lic affairs. 


The Lead Miner and the Preient 
Emergency 
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OF 

HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1,1951 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under per¬ 
mission to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I Include an address delivered by 
Felix Edgar Wormser, secretary, Emer¬ 
gency Lead Committee, and vice presi¬ 
dent, St. Joseph Lead Co., before the 
Idaho Mining Association at Sun Valley. 
Idaho, July 10,1951. 

Mr. Wormser not only pays well-de¬ 
served tribute to the mining industry 
of the State of Idaho, but skillfully de¬ 
velops the problems facing the future of 
the mining industry. The questions 
raised in regard to the advisability of 
maintaining a reasonable tariff on lead, 
keeping an open market, eliminating the 


Inequities under price control as pres¬ 
ently set up, and keeping government 
out of the mining business are worthy 
of serious consideration by every Mem¬ 
ber of Congress. 

The problems discussed concern one of 
the basic industries of our Nation. If 
these problems pertaining to the pro¬ 
duction of lead are left unsolved and un¬ 
answered the whole Nation will suffer. 
Mr. Wormser points out that foreign 
lead is being bought at about 23 cents 
per pound in the United States and at 
26 cents in Europe while the ceiling price 
established by the Government is 17 
cents. 

The Lead Miner and the Present Emercsnct 

It Isn’t only the potato that has made 
Idaho famous. There Is, for example, the 
little-known fact that Idaho, since 1944, has 
become the most Important zinc-producing 
State in the Union, and that for many years 
It has been the principal silver-producing 
State. Last, but not least, Idaho holds sec¬ 
ond place as a lead-mining State. This Is 
a most impressive record. But I didn’t come 
all the way out here to Idaho to help out 
the local chamber of commerce. Bather, I 
want to salute the mining men of yotir asso¬ 
ciation, who are so willing to help In any 
common effort to better the mining indus¬ 
try. One of your most distinguished citi¬ 
zens, J. B. (Barney) Haffner, of Kellogg, is, 
as you know, the chairman of the Emergency 
Lead Committee which did so much active 
work in Washington on the lead tariff, with 
particular attention to the Impact of cur¬ 
rency devaluation on lead mining in the 
United States. I am sure it was through the 
efforts of many of you in this room that your 
great State adopted a strong resolution con-' 
demnlng currency devaluation and memori¬ 
alizing Congress on the subject. ] 

Indeed, I know of no more Important sub¬ 
ject facing the world today than a return 
to honest money throughout the world—a 
return to the gold etazidard, but I haven’t 
time this morning to discuss gold with you, 
as I want to Ueuch upon the Immediate prob¬ 
lems facing us all in still another emer¬ 
gency—the rearmament emergency. But be¬ 
fore I do, let me report to you that the work 
of the Emergency Lead Committee was a 
splendid example of the results that can 
be achieved when we pull together. The 
Emergency Lead Committee’s detailed and 
unchallenged analysis of the adverse effect 
of foreign-currency devaluation on the com¬ 
petitive position of the lead miner in the 
United States Is now history. Our study was 
brought to the attention of the Senate Fi¬ 
nance Committee and will be found as part 
of the recent hearings in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1961. At 
those hearings the State Department took 
the position that anyone allegedly Injured 
by currency devaluation should seek relief 
through the provisions of the escape clause 
In trade agreements. We requested protec¬ 
tion against the effect of monetary manipu¬ 
lation. 

Apparently, rather than risk complications 
with the International Monetary Fund, by 
specific reference to currency devaluation. 
Congress liberalized the Trade Agreements 
Act, and especially the escape-clause pro¬ 
visions, so that should devaluation of cur¬ 
rencies or other injurious action again occur, 
the likelihood of relief is considerably in¬ 
creased. 

For the time being, while lead is subjected 
to price ceilings below the world market, the 
tariff becomes of secondary Importance, but 
from a long-range point of view, the lead 
tariff is a most useful incentive and will be 
necessary as long as we have a protected 
economy In the United States. 
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There Is a movement under way to sus¬ 
pend the lead taritf. as has already been done 
In copper. If the suspension Is coupled with 
the proviso that the tariff is to be restored 
should the lead prlee drop below the ceiling, 
the ndner need haVe no fear of the conse¬ 
quences. Suspendltm the lead tariff will be 
of little assistance to consumers so long as 
the foreign price of lead is well above the 
domestic ceiling. Foreign consumers can 
easily outbid the American manufacturer. 
Before closing these brief comments on the 
lead tariff, I should like to remark that the 
lead tariff today is the same as it was a 
year ago. or when the Emergency Lead Com¬ 
mittee was organized. 

Ever since the fateful year of 1914, with 
the exception, perhaps, of 2 or 3 years, we 
have had one national emergency after an¬ 
other—two world wars, the longest depres¬ 
sion In our history, and now a new species 
of emergency rearmament. The Emergency 
Lead Committee was well named. What a 
tragic era. We pass from one emergency 
to another with such rapidity that the senses 
become somewhat dulled. It Is sad to con¬ 
template. but we will probably be living in 
emergency periods for the rest of our lives. 
Let us. therefore, try to analyze the latest 
emergency, to see how It differs from others. 

Ostensibly the country is arming to meet 
the menace of communism. The present de¬ 
fense emergency differs sharply from a war 
emergency, in that (1) world trade Is being 
carried on vigorously—and I might even say 
normally. The economic or living standards 
of coimtry after country are being gradually 
raised. (2) There Is no wartime destruc^Uon 
of factories and homes, but castialtiee are 
being suffered In the Korean conflagration— 
largely by the United States. (3) There Is 
only a modest diversion of manpower from 
farm and home to the Armed Forces, and 
only a relatively small diversion of materials 
specifically to arms production. (4) The 
monetary or fiscal burden is vastly smaller 
for direct military expenditures. Nonmili¬ 
tary expenditures are at a continuing high 
rate. 

The distinction between the rearmament 
emergency and a war emergency Is impor¬ 
tant, because many Government controls 
willingly tolerated and necesory In wartime 
are Inadvisable and Indeed unworkable In 
peacetime. They are dllllcult to enforce on 
a free people and are often so poorly admin¬ 
istered that they become deeply resented. 
Our neighbor to the north, Canada, has pub¬ 
licly recognized this principle and does not 
have the controls on prices and allocations 
we have adopted. On the other hand, our 
Government Is proceeding under the assump¬ 
tion that ever more stringent controls are 
needed, but the reason given now Is not 
so much the need of accommodating the re¬ 
quirements of the defense program for mate¬ 
rials, as It Is the fear of inflation. 

Inflation is now the bugaboo. As the re¬ 
armament program requires only a small part 
of our domestic production, one might ex¬ 
pect that the best policy would be for the 
Government to make certain that any re¬ 
armament program is adequately served with 
men and materials, that It Is given the prior¬ 
ity It deserves, leaving the rest of the econ¬ 
omy to its own resources. On the contrary, 
depending upon the action of Congress and 
the manner In which the emergency program' 
Is shaping, we may anticipate that controls 
may penetrate fmther in every direction to 
make an ever tighter stralt-Jaoket for our 
economy, fidl allegedly to curb inflation. 

And while our own Government departs 
more and more from a free enterprise econ¬ 
omy, ot .er countries, competitive lead pro¬ 
ducers, are significantly surprUlngly loath to 
imitate us. I have already referred to Can¬ 
ada, but Mexico. Peru, and Australia should 
be added to the Ust. It Is true that some of 
these countries have already suffered an 
extraordinary amount of government Inter¬ 


vention In their own internal affairs, but In 
sharp contrast today we see them preserving 
the predouB freedom of an open market for 
the lead and zinc they export, comprising 
the major part of their output. Any In¬ 
ternal price control of these oountrlee would 
affect only a small part of their lead and zinc 
■ales. 

The most important control of all those 
exerted by our Government is price control. 
So let tts try to examine dispassionately what 
price control Is doing, and may dqs to the 
mining Industry in Idaho and elsewhere. 
Price control has been Instituted by Congress 
to curb Inflation. Tet It ought to be easy 
to draw upon the experience of history to 
tell us whether or not Government price con¬ 
trol Is Mfeotlve. It has been tried many 
times In the past. One of the worst things 
we can do to to deceive ourselves, and yet, 
price control to not only deceptive, but mto- 
ohle douB in operation. 

The Foundation for Economic Education, 
a scholarly group of the highest standing, 
states that i^ce control to control Inflation 
is shown to be “economic quackeryThe 
best Infarmed and wisest students of the 
subject will agree with that point of view. 
The foundation has this to say In an analy¬ 
sis of Inflation: “Not only do Government- 
controlled prices lie, but the process also rap¬ 
idly promotes dldtmnesty amoxig all groups-— 
merchants, producers, consumers. Govern¬ 
ment employees, everybody. • • ♦ The 

shortages that result from price and wage 
controls are purely a legal creation, created 
by the price-control law and nothing else. 
• • * In an otherwise free economy the 

success of any price-control law can be meaa. 
ured by the extent of the shortage It creates 
or the decline In production which It causes." 

Inflation is cruel. No one can rightfully 
object to inflation control, but as It Is the 
Government itself which creates inflation It 
Is the Government itself which must and 
can correct It throi^gh proper taxes, credit 
controls, and curtailment of Its own ex¬ 
penditures, which to bitter political medi¬ 
cine. 

I had occasion recently to examine the 
Items which enter Into the coet-of-llvlng in¬ 
dex BO commonly used today In adjustment 
of labor rates and in measuring the extent of 
Inflation. The Index to prepared from an 
average of 192 Items comprising goods and 
services. Broadly speaking, they are food, 
wearing apparel, rent, fuel and electricity, 
house furnishings, and a few such items as 
transportation, medical care, recreation, and 
household operation. Only a cursory Inspec¬ 
tion of the Ust shows that the consumption 
of lead and zinc by Americans In their every¬ 
day occupations plays an exceedingly minor 
part In the cost of Uvlng Index. Wide flue, 
tuatlons In the prices of nonferrous metals 
cannot begin to compare. In their Impact 
upon the coat of living, with wide price 
fluctuations In foodstuffs, or the clothes we 
wear, or the rent we pay. That to funda¬ 
mentally the reason why the Government 
can afford to be liberal In the treatment it 
accords the celling prices of metals, and yet 
they are currently under rigid controls, 
whereas agricultural products and other 
Items entering more prominently into the 
cost of living have only a slight check rein 
placed upon them. 

Now let US see whet price control is doing 
in lead. Since the first of this year, the ceU- 
ing price of lead under the general freeze or¬ 
der of the OPS has been 17 cents per pound 
New York. By comparison, lead sold at 21.50 
cents per pound New York during the latter 
part of 1948, and the first lew months of 
1949. The world market today is 21 cents 
and over, and if you ask me what constitutes 
worM market, in the face of the con¬ 
trolled economies existing In various parts of 
the world, I would say It is the price at which 
lead to being sold by competitive producing 
countries. Australia, Canada, Mexico, Peru, 


and others. Information on these trans¬ 
actions. as published by the press, states 
that foreign lead is being bought at above 
23 cents per pound In the United States, and 
at 26 cents in Europe. Suffice it to say that 
the lead produced in Idaho and elsewhere In 
the United States Is now comparatively cheap 
lead. The ceiling price of 17 cents estab¬ 
lished by the Government is far below that 
of other countries paying wages a fraction of 
our own. 

The result of this simple situation Is that a 
great many American lead consumers are 
being deprived of Imported metal tbey need 
just now for conversion Into various manu¬ 
factured products. (Celling price controls 
on many manufactured lead products pre¬ 
clude purchases of higher priced foreign lead 
for Importation Into the United States.) 
Imports have therefore declined sharply. For 
the first 4 months of 1951, 72,000 tons of 
lead In all forma were imported Into the 
United States, compared v lth 140,000 tons 
for the same period in 1950. I would not be 
surprised to see the Imports of lead for this 
year, unless controls are modified, drop from 
the high of 650,000 tons in 1960 to perhaps, 
and this to a guess, 250,000 tons. This will 
create a hardship fca: many users. Domestic 
mine production In 1961 will probably be 
about 400,000 tons. Lead from scrap may 
also amount to 400,000 tons, but the reduced 
Imports will pinch consumers. 

Obviously, it is not the tariff which to pre¬ 
venting the Importation of lead, but the 
great disparity bettween foreign prices and the 
celling here, which consequently diverts lead 
to Europe. Currently, a few users of lead 
are willing and able to pay 21cents or 
more for the lead they require, and they are 
buying It from Mexico, Canada, Australia, 
and elsewhere. The lead miner In Idaho, 
especially the lead miner with marginal oper¬ 
ations, may well ask himself. How come? 
Why Bhoidcln’t the same consumer be allowed 
to buy lead from him In Idaho at 21 cents 
rather than from a competitor In Mexico pay¬ 
ing a fraction of hls wages? Why isn’t 
Idaho's lead just as valuable and good as 
tbe Mexican? Why should the domestic 
consumer be subsidized at the expense of 
the Idaho miner? Why shouldn't ceiling 
prices be uniform for all classes of lead, do¬ 
mestic, foreign, and scrap, If we are to have 
ceiling prices? 

Many Inequities have grown up under our 
emergency control In its toleration of mul¬ 
tiple prices for Identical Items. Grave dis¬ 
crimination has occurred which affects the 
moderate-sized and small miner and small 
user, far more than It does the larger com¬ 
panies. 

It Is not only during the rearmament pe¬ 
riod that tbe United States needs huge ton¬ 
nages of lead, currently averaging about 
10,000 tons per mouth or 1.200,000 per year. 
We can predict with considerable assurance 
that the iuduijtrlal economy of the United 
States is on a plateau far higher than It was 
10 years ago, by reason of population growth, 
and that we may anticipate a consumption 
of close to a million tons of lead per year 
for our normal requirements, except for de- 
press.on periods. With the steady growth 
In population, not only In the United States, 
but all over the world, requirements for nun- 
ferrous-metal production will Increase. 
Consequently, It would appear to be sound 
public policy to encourage prospecting, ex¬ 
ploration and development of as many new 
mines as can possibly be found, If the future 
Is not to disclose a serious deficiency In 
metal production. The National Minerals 
Advisory Council has given serious consid¬ 
eration of long-range policies which the Gov¬ 
ernment might advocate to Increase lead 
production, and has recommended revision 
o^ our tax laws affecting mining, as well as 
suggesting realistic periodic revision of price 
ceilings during the emergency. So far, noth¬ 
ing has come of this sound advice. 
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Without price controlB. the lead market 
would undoubtedly be more attractive to the 
prospector and small-mlne owner than any 
market we have had since 1948. but the lead 
miner is being put in a peculiar position. 
He is being told, in effect, by hie Oovern- 
ment, “You shall receive and accept no more 
than 17 cents for your lead, despite the fact 
that your Mexican neighbors can get 20.6 
cents, or any price they choose In the world 
market, and you may not export your lead, 
either.” Obviously, when the price of a com¬ 
modity Is established by Government com¬ 
pulsion at a le»^el below the world market, 
there Is an aspect of confiscation InvoLved, 
which the small miner might quite properly 
resent, especially if he does not ask the Gov¬ 
ernment to step In and help him when metal 
prices are at panic or distress levels. 

One of the consequences of the unrealistic 
ceiling price on lead will probably be a re¬ 
tarding of the development of our own still 
large native resources Of course, Govern¬ 
ment may well contend that raising ceiling 
prices gives the large and efficient corpora¬ 
tion unparalleled profits, and so it does. 
When, however, you consider the fact that 
an excess-profits tax is In existence, and 
that the Government desperately needs large 
revenue from taxes, and that a period of 
high prices gives an opportunity for mining 
companies to dip into marginal ore reserves 
that would otherwise be noncommercial and 
thereby mine in the highest interests of 
conservation, then you must conclude that 
there are benefits to be derived from high 
prices as well as disadvantages. 

As controls grow, the Government Is veer¬ 
ing more and more toward converting price 
control Into profit control. Some ceilings 
are specially based upon a yardstick of 86 
percent of the profits In a base period, 1946- 
49 When we touch profits, we touch the 
heart of the American free-enterprlse econ¬ 
omy. Disturb profits and you disturb In¬ 
centives Give the Government the right 
to control profits a^id you are well on your 
way to a socialistic economy. I wish there 
were time to expound on this fascinating 
subject, If you are going to control profits 
In mining, then you have to control the 
grade of the ore mined, wages paid, salaries 
paid and other elements entering the cost of 
doing business. 

Many Americans are apologetic about the 
American system of free enterprise and our 
profit economy I think we ought to stand 
four square in defending. Nothing in the 
world comparable to the American profit or 
Incentive economy has ever shown greater 
results In elevating the standard of living 
of people. Profits are nothing to be ashamed 
of In our free economy—they regulate them¬ 
selves. They are the crux of our capitalistic 
economy There ought to be more apostles 
of capitalism. 1 am driven to this conclu¬ 
sion by observations on my first trip to Eu¬ 
rope a few months ago, when I saw for my¬ 
self how people live in those countries under 
different economic systems, and how much 
lower their own standards of living are than 
ours, despite tholr much vaunted social leg¬ 
islation, or shall 1 say, socialistic legislation. 

All I am trying to point out In these brief 
comments ol mine are my firm conviction 
that we ought to do everything we can to 
defend and advocate free markets, and to 
resist unnecessary Government intervention 
into our business. I am reminded of the 
warning, or words of advice, given me by 
one of Idaho's greatest statesmen. Senator 
William E Borah. 1 used to call on the 
Senator periodically In Washington, and I 
remember that during the depths of the de¬ 
pression In the thirties, I discussed with him 
a plan of Government aid which might help 
cure the unemployment in the lead- and 
Blnc-mlnlng Industry. He told me at that 
time that although the plan might be eco¬ 
nomically feasible, he agreed that even if 
we were successful In persuading Congress 


to go along, the Government price tag at¬ 
tached would not be worth the effort. 1 have 
never forgotten his wise words. I think we 
can handle our difficulties in any emergency, 
short of war, individually. War Is the only 
exception I make. 

Once a nation embarks on the use of con¬ 
trols, or government planning, there Is no 
limit to Its field of operations, for it soon 
finds that the first control Imposed will gen¬ 
erally not work, and other controls have to 
be adde(%until the economy is saturated with 
them. That Is what is happening in lead. 
Look at the sequence of events; (I) A celling 
prlee is established—the price proves too lew 
to attract necessary imports, (2) imports are 
drastically curtailed; (8) domestic users, with 
minor exceptions, are unable to Import the 
tonnages they require; (4) shortages are arti¬ 
ficially created, inviting partial government 
allocation at first, and ultimately inviting 
complete allocation, with end-use controls. 
This may be good politics, but it Is poor eco¬ 
nomics. 

Picture the amount of Government super¬ 
vision and paper work necessary to make this 
machine function, not only In lead, but in 
other articles Do you think it in worth It? 
Already di^:crlmlnatlon Is beginning to ap¬ 
pear Just recently one segment of the Jead- 
consumlng Industry was favored with man¬ 
datory allocations of lead at the expense of 
other claimant industries. This is just the 
beginning of more and more dlecriminatlon, 
which Is inevitable, as Government officials 
charged with the administration of the con¬ 
trols vainly attempt to answer questions that 
a free market would automatically supply. 
We must not be too critical of those who ad¬ 
minister the controls. They are undoubtedly 
doing the best they can. The trouble Is with 
the law which makes such controls possible, 
and which divides the controls among a mul¬ 
tiplicity of agencies, all of whom h: ve to be 
consulted before definite action can be taken. 

You may have read of the formation in 
recent months of an International materials 
conference, another international organiza¬ 
tion, this one with the objective of a more 
equitable distribution of the scarce materials 
of the world among the consuming nations, 
meaning. I take It. that the United States has 
been absorbing more than Its share and de¬ 
priving other countries of the metal they 
need This premise is highly debatable, and 
today it la Invalid for many metals, because 
foreign countries are very wisely reluctant— 
or coy—to establish ceiling prices on a level 
with our own In fact, many countries 
haven’t any ceiling prices They therefore 
only need go Into the world market and pur¬ 
chase lead and zinc from South America, 
Australia, and elsewhere, which we need, at 
prices Just a bit higher than our own celling 
prices 

It seems to me that representatives from 
foreign countries on the International Mate¬ 
rials Conference Commodity Committees can 
have things more or less their own way if 
they will counsel their own governments to 
refrain from establishing ceiling prices, or If, 
when they establish them, they do so at 
a rate above our own. Then they can have 
all the lead and zinc they can buy, par¬ 
ticularly If we. through Marshall-plan aid 
or other governmental assistance, provide 
some of the funds to help them do so. The 
International Materials Conference has also 
recently been discussing the possibility of 
world-wide end-use controls. The mind 
staggers at the vast national and Interna¬ 
tional bureaucracy that is growing up under 
the cloak of rearmament and to control in¬ 
flation. Maybe all this Is necessary, but 
I doubt It. 

The Government has not, of course, been 
oblivious to the predicament of the lead 
consumer who, because of price and profit 
controls, as I have indicated, Is unable to 
import the lead he needs to supplement that 
available from domestic mine and scrap pro¬ 


duction. It is reported that the Govern¬ 
ment Is now considering entering the world 
market to buy lead at above celling prices 
and resell it to domestic consumers at a 
loss, to protect the ceiling it has estab¬ 
lished. Such a program would. In effect, 
subsidize the foreign producer and the 
domestic consumer. The American lead 
miner may he pardoned for feeling that 
such an arrangement is manifestly Inequi¬ 
table in subsidizing foreign competitors pay¬ 
ing low wages. 

If it Is the Intention of the Government 
to purchase foreign lead at higher than ceil¬ 
ing prices, then it seems to me that the 
Government should either he prepared (1) 
to buy lead from producers In Idaho and 
elsewhere at the same price, or (2) to pay 
the Idaho miners the difference between the 
price It Is willing to buy foreign lead and 
the domestic ceiling, or (3) it can raise the 
domestic celling to the price It Is willing to 
pay for foreign lead. There Is no other course 
for a world commodity which the Govern¬ 
ment alone Is helpless to control. 

What does all this add up to? On bal¬ 
ance. the domestic celling price of lead Is 
being depressed below a true market level 
by the main strength of the Government, 
presumably so that the cost of living may 
be kept down, insofar as it Is affected by 
the price of lead. By how much, you ask? 
So small an amount. I don’t think It is meas¬ 
urable On the debit side, however, unless 
controls are soon modified, the result Is 
less load for gasoline to drive your car, or 
lower octane ratings for gasoline, and. there¬ 
fore, more gas consumed, less lead to paint 
your house, less lead to install phone and 
power cables, less lead for plumbing sup¬ 
plies. and many other everyday uses, so that 
the Government re.qorts to total allocation 
to divide the remaining supply during a 
shortage created largely by Its own policies. 
And allocating a supply to civilian uses in 
peacetime—or war—creates a good many 
thorny problems Who gets the lead? The 
plumber, the painter, or the candlestick 
maker? The small manufacturer—the 
large? What standard of consumption will 
be used? What a headache for all. In ad¬ 
dition, your tax bill may go up to pay the 
taxes needed. In part, to cover the losses 
that may be Incmrred by the Government In 
subsidizing foreign lead producers, or sub¬ 
sidizing domestic lead conaumers. Here Is 
planning In action Do you feel It Is deep 
In your interest and In the interests of the 
public? I doubt It. 

When I see what Is happening today, my 
own faith In free markets—and I admit I 
have a one-track mind on the subject—my 
faith is fortified And why not? The de¬ 
clared enemy today is communism, which 
stands for government Intervention and 
ruthless compulsion in every walk of life. 

I don't want to see the mining Industry 
BO enmeshed in Government controls and 
regulations while fighting communism that, 
when the battle is over, we find we have 
adopted the very practices we condemn in 
others—and have sacrificed our priceless 
heritage of initiative and strength. 


PUot Starts Suty-seventh Year of Con- 
tinuoDS Publication 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 

OF COLonADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear a great deal about the little man 
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and the small Independent merchant 
and the greatness of our heritage and 
the priceless gem of freedom and how all 
of this is rolled into what is America 
today. We should Indeed hold aU of 
these close to our heart and stand un¬ 
yielding beside these ideals whatever 
may be the Dow of the tide. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the Members a fine example portray¬ 
ing all of these attributes which have 
made America great—the birth, life, and 
development of a small, independent 
newspaper in northern Colorado, to¬ 
gether with the pathos and progress 
which attends man’s dedicated search 
for a means to better the environment 
in which he finds himself. 

Here is recorded a struggling infant 
in a new and untamed area and the 
march of events which saw such infant 
transformed into a sturdy institution 
with a place of honor In its community 
and among Its contemporaries. 

As long as there remains freedom for 
the editors and publishers of these 
small, independent newspapers to seek 
out and print the news as it happens, 
and not as someone thinks it should 
happen, and to comment thereon, then 
we may be assured that America will re¬ 
main great and strong. 

[From the Steamboat Pilot of July 26, 1951] 
CXUCBBATIMQ BZRTKDAV ANMIVCBSART 

The Steamboat Pilot, pioneer newspaper of 
northwestern Colorado, this week starts on 
Its 8 ixt 3 '-seventh year of continuous publica¬ 
tion. It Is the oldest business establishment 
In this part of Colorado and has not missed 
an issue since the first one went to its sub¬ 
scribers on July 31, 1885. 

It is a ripe and healthy old age, but the 
Pilot does not intend to rest on its laurels 
Just because of its years of existence. It con¬ 
stantly is on the alert for means of giving 
better service to Its readers and to increase 
its value to the rich and prosperous section 
that it serves. 

The Pilot was founded on a platform of 
service to this great and prosperous section. 
Through the years It has battled constantly 
to promote the growth and welfare of this 
area. It will continue to do so. 

Tlxe growth of the Pilot has not been mere 
chance. It has grown becavise It constantly 
Is on the alert to make It a better newspaper 
and of Increased service to northwestern 
Colorado. 

The early struggles of the Pilot are not go¬ 
ing to be recounted here. It started when 
there were only five houses in Steamboat 
Springs and hardly a score of residents in a 
section larger than New England. It had 
faith then and It has faith now. We are not 
going to let the weight of years bog down our 
youthful spirit of enthusiasm and optimism. 

The Pilot Is known far outside the borders 
of Colorado as an outstanding weekly news¬ 
paper. It has never been content to rest on 
its laurels but constantly has been improv¬ 
ing. Today it has one of the most modern 
printing establishments In the State and Its 
circulation is exceeded by only two or three 
weekly newspapers in Colorado. It has a cir¬ 
culation that reaches practically every home 
in a vast area and thus Is an advertising 
medium that cannot bo excelled. 

The Pilot Is old In years but young In 
enthusiasm and It hopes to continue on for 
another 66 years giving increasingly better 
service to the vast and prosperous section 
that makes up northwestern Colorado. It is 
dedicated to supporting every worthy cause 
and will continue to do so and to work for 
the growth and development of Colorado. 


Thif Nation Matt Not Rtlax Its Vigilance 

EXTENSION OF REMARBB 

or 

HON. WILUAMH. HARRISON 

or WYOMZNO 

IN TOE ROUSE OF REPRESBNTATIVBS 
Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr, 
Speaker, it may come as something of a 
shock to one Wyoming newspaper editor, 
but I find myself in the position of 
agreeing with President Truman. 

This may be something unusual, but 
President Truman and I see eye to eye 
on at least three points. Judging from the 
President’s recent address in Detroit, 
Mich. 

Those points: First, that this Nation 
faces grave danger of being plunged into 
another global war; second, that this 
Nation must not put implicit trust in the 
*’good faith*’ of Communist peace nego¬ 
tiators; and third, that this Nation 
should not relax its vigilance nor its de¬ 
termination to strengthen our defenses. 

It is interesting, to me at least, that on 
all three points 1 have the drop on the 
President—I cannot be accused of cry¬ 
ing “Me, too,” because I got in the first 
lick on all three. 

I believe that many Members of Con¬ 
gress on both sides of the aisle arc of 
like opinion on these important points. 
I do not believe there will be much argu¬ 
ment on any of them. 

But there my agreement with the Pres¬ 
ident’s remarks at Detroit comes to a 
stone wall. I will not agree that a pro¬ 
gram of smear and defeatism has ema¬ 
nated from any source other than those 
close to or controlled by the adminis¬ 
tration. What may have been inter¬ 
preted—to the administration’s con¬ 
venience—as smear tactics have been 
in fact honest efforts to expose cor¬ 
ruption in high governmental places, 
those efforts exerted by patriotic citi¬ 
zens. not all of them Members of Con¬ 
gress, interested in seeing honesty and 
moral integrity restored to our Ctovern- 
ment. 

Defeatism has been an attitude fos¬ 
tered by administration henchmen in 
devious ways for many months, with the 
sad result many otherwise sound-think¬ 
ing Americans are taking the bait. 

I for one still have unshaken faith in 
our American fortitude and our Ameri¬ 
can capacity for production, be it for 
war or for peace. At the moment, im- 
fortunately, the Nation must be geared 
for war—not to seek war but to defend 
ourselves against aggression should it 
come about. But we must never lose 
sight of the fact that we are basically 
a peaceful people and that ultimately 
we will return to peacetime activities. 
Thousands upon thousands of American 
men and boys have died to guarantee 
that we will remain basically a peaceful 
people, a nation dedicated to living in 
peace in a free world. We must never 
lose sight of that dedication, regardless 
of the present international situation. 

Someone once defined peace as “that 
interval between wars,” and events dat¬ 


ing iruzn World War I would seem to 
bear him out. 

But while we keep our powder dry, 
and for the time being prepare for any 
eventuality, we should at the same time 
keep an eye on the future, on the day 
when power-mad tyrants are put to rout 
and when peace shall reign supreme over 
the world. 


Gmadiaii Ambassador to United States 
Discusses Certain Phases of the St. 
Lawrence Seaivay and Power Project 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 

or WASHINGTON 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include an ad¬ 
dress by the Honorable Hume Wrong, 
Canadian Ambassador to the United 
States, in which he discusses certain 
phases of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project: 

Remarks bt Hume Wrong, Canadun Am¬ 
bassador TO THE United States, at the 
Dinner in Celebration or the Two Hun¬ 
dred AND PnTncTH Birthday or Detroit, 
July 24 

'The Invitation to attend today's ceremo¬ 
nies described the theme of the birthday 
festival as follows; “By focusing attention 
*on nearly 150 years of harmony between the 
United States and Canada, Detroit's two 
hundred and fiftieth birthday festival will 
give expression to the principle that all na¬ 
tions can live side by side In peace when 
friendship dwells In the hearts of their clti- 
Eens." Certainly the affairs of Detroit and 
the affairs of Canada have been pretty thor¬ 
oughly mixed up ever since that day 250 
years ago when Cadillac's brigade of canoes, 
ending their long Journey from Montreal via 
the Ottawa Elver and Lake Huron, swept 
dovm the Detroit Elver and made their land¬ 
ing on this site. 

There Is nothing that I can tell a Detroit 
audience about the intimacy which exists 
between the people of this great city and 
the people who live in Canada across the 
river In Windsor and its neighborhood. It 
has been remarked that the International 
boundary between the United States and 
Canada, along all its enormous length, sepa¬ 
rates the two countries without dividing 
them. At no point in Its 5,500 miles, from 
Atlantic to Pacific and again from Pacific to 
Arctic, Is this more true than here, where the 
line runs along the narrow waters of the 
Detroit Elver and separates without dividing 
communities on either side, communities 
bound tightly together by bridge and tunnel 
and ferry, as well as by fellowship and good 
will. 

The turbulent history of Detroit In Its 
early days as an outpost of Canada, first of 
French Canada and then after 1760 of British 
Canada, included many incidents of war 
and bloodshed—Indian wars, we^-s between 
the French and the British, the conspiracy 
of Pontiac, the Eevolutlonary War, the War 
of 1812. 

That unhappy war, was, of course, the last 
period of fighting, Invasion and counter-in¬ 
vasion, here and elsewhere acro'ss the bound¬ 
ary. feinco the flphting ended In 1814, I be¬ 
lieve foiever, armed forces from the two 
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countries have only crossed the river to join 
In civic oelebretlons and parades, and recent¬ 
ly on occasion to train together as friends 
and allies against a common enemy. 

Far be It from me to try to lecture the 
citizens of Detroit on the history of their 
own city. A historic civic birthday, how¬ 
ever, Is an appropriate occasion for glancing 
backward through the years, for recalling old 
unhappy far-off things and battles long ago. 
If only to compare the past with the present 
and to measure some of the changes which 
have taken place, 

I may permit myself to repeat one histori¬ 
cal anecdote. It was, as you know, not until 
1796, 13 years after the Treaty of Paris, that 
the Stars and Stripes were for the first time 
raised over the town. One would think that 
many of the people of Detroit would have 
been embittered because of this long delay. 
This does not seem to have been altogether 
true, for It Is recorded that 4 years later, on 
June 4.1800, all the public officers and lead¬ 
ing citizens of Detroit crossed to Sandwich 
to help celebrate with their Canadlsm neigh- 
ben’s the birthday of King Qeorge III. This 
was a foretaste of the relationships across 
the river which have now happily prevailed 
for many years- 

The history of the relations between Can¬ 
ada and the United States Is reflected In de¬ 
tail in the growth of cordiality and Interde¬ 
pendence between the Canadian and Ameri¬ 
can communities along the Detroit River. 
Although 138 years have now passed since 
the last act of warfare, perhaps we should 
remember, even on an occasion such as this, 
that there have been ups and downs In the 
dealings between Its two shores. 

I might illustrate from my own experi¬ 
ence. as for most of the last 25 years. I have 
bean concerned, In one capacity or another. 
With the official relations between Canada 
and the United States. The first important 
piece of work in which I was involved. In 
1927, was a matter Intimately affecting 
Windsor and Detroit, A sudden change in 
the immigration regulations In Washington 
threatened to cut off from their livelihood 
many of the largo number of Canadian resi¬ 
dents who were employed In Detroit—the 
su-called commuters. It was a serious Issue 
which aroused hot feelings across the river. 
Alter hard work, detailed negotiation, and 
-oTne concession It was settled in our usual 
ilia liner; the resulting compromise certainly 
did not satisfy everybody in either com¬ 
munity, but it worked well enough to make 
the situation tolerable. 

At around the same period there was plenty 
nf trouble about another sort of traffic from 
Windsor to Detroit, traffic o: a nature which 
It might be Impolitic to specify In detail be¬ 
yond mentioning that it seemed to meet an 
Illegal but not easily satiated need of many 
Detroiters. This traffic also engendered hot 
feelings, especially In Washington, and 
brought about lengthy negotiations before a 
satisfactory agreement was reached. Fortu¬ 
nately, not very long after, the traffic became 
legitimate again—and It still flourishes. 

When In Detroit 1 cannot resist from men¬ 
tioning In passing a third and current diffi¬ 
culty which concerns this area. The failure 
to cope with It is causing a good many Cana¬ 
dians to feel friastrated. Nineteen years have 
gone by since the first agreement Jointly to 
construct the St. Lawrence project was 
signed in Washington, and 10 years since a 
revised agreement, designed to meet criti¬ 
cisms of the earlier treaty, took Its place. 
But all this time there has only been snail’s 
progress toward congressional approval; at 
times, indeed, crab's progress would be a more 
accurate description, for the motion has 
sometimes been backward. We sorely need 
In Canada both the power and the Ir’e^'s 
of deep-v.iiter navig.iUon lo utid from the 


Great Lakes which the project will bring. 
There are parallel needs In the United States. 
Must we wait much longer for the start of 
this development, which would almost cer¬ 
tainly have been begun long ago if the St. 
Lawrence had not been a boundary water? 

Matters such as these illustrate something 
which people are sometimes inclined to for¬ 
get—that there are certain to be a great 
many difficult problems to resolve between 
two very large countries, no matter how 
friendly, which share a continent between 
them. Many are apt to assume that the 
happy state of affairs between Canada and 
United States has come about, and continues 
automatically. But there is In fact plenty 
of need for clear thinking, solid work, and 
tolerant understanding in conducting public 
business between our Governments. Were it 
not that, to use again words I have already 
quoted, “friendship dwells in the hearts of 
their citizens," those responsible In Wash¬ 
ington and Ottawa would have a great deEil 
more to worry about. 

This long-standing friendship is of grow¬ 
ing value today, and will be of still greater 
value In the future; for the affairs of Canada 
and the United States, both public and pri¬ 
vate, are getting mixed up with each other 
more thoroughly all the time. It is, for 
example, a surprising reflection that It was 
only just over a decade ago that the ques¬ 
tion of the joint defense of the North Amer¬ 
ican Continent for the first time began to 
receive the serious attention of the two gov¬ 
ernments, In the grim days when the Nazi 
armies had overrun Western Europe This 
is now, of course, a very active subject of 
Joint planning and Joint action. 

In the larger arena of world affairs It Is 
only 6 years since the Charter of the United 
Nations brought together for the first time 
the United States. Canada and many other 
countries In a great international organiza¬ 
tion dedicated to the solution of internat¬ 
ional disputes by peaceful means. It is just 
over 2 years since the United States for the 
first time entered Into an alliance In peace¬ 
time with Canada, the United Kingdom. 
Prance, and eight like-minded countries, 
which had become vividly aware that the 
United Nations, no matter how useful Its 
work, could not alone provide for their 
security In the present dangers. It Is just 
over a year since for the first time a flagrant 
armed challenge to world security was met, 
under the leadership of the United States, 
by collective military action. In which troops 
from the United Kingdom, Canada, France 
and 12 other countries are now joined In 
Korea with the forces of the United States to 
uphold the cause of the United Nations. It 
Is only a little over 6 months ago since for the 
first time a decision became effective to set 
up as a deterrent to war and Integrated in¬ 
ternational force built from the armies, 
navies, and air forces of the North Atlantic 
countries, and a great American General was 
called from his retirement to head it. 

These achievements are of a scale and 
character which no one could conceivably 
have Imagined as possible a very few years 
ago. They have been made possible by the 
leadership rightly and boldly undertaken by 
the United States, and I take pleasure In 
emphasizing this In the presence of the 
Secretary of State. There Is still a long and 
hard way to go, there are other bold steps 
which free nations will have to take for the 
first time, before we can hope to feel any 
reasonable assurance that our free world Is 
not going to be engulfed again in the most 
Irrational of human pursuits, the waging of 
general war. We must still be ready to 
devote a most distasteful proportion of our 
energy and resources to defense. We must 
strain ourselves to this and today and next 
upd P*'' year arter next and perhaps 
the OLJ.iUe next. 


Here, in one of the greatest arsenals of 
the free world. 1 am glad to speak this eve¬ 
ning from the same platform as the Secre¬ 
tary of state of the United States, the 
French Ambassador and the British Ambas¬ 
sador, The history of Detroit has been 
closely involved In one way or another with 
that of all our countries. Likewise the past, 
present, and future of Canada Is bound up 
with each of them; with the United States 
by ties too many to enumerate of friend¬ 
ship, of common aims, of self-interest, of 
the Joint heritage of a rich continent: with 
France by ties of history, of racial origin, 
of rich tradition, and for many of my coun¬ 
trymen of common language; with the 
United Kingdom In countless ways, by ties 
strong and tried, which have changed and 
developed through the years as Canada 
emerged by peaceful evolution from colonial 
status Into complete sovereignty, while re¬ 
maining a member of that remarkable and 
uudefinable association of Independent 
states, the British commonwealth of na¬ 
tions. 

What conflicts there have been between 
our four countries are matters of past his¬ 
tory. They now stand together. In a period 
of strains and stresses which sometimes seem 
barely tolerable, as partners in a joint en¬ 
terprise, the stakes in which are the high¬ 
est that anyone can Imagine. 


We Can’t Go It Alone 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES H. DUFF 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. DUFF. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print¬ 
ed in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress entitled "We Can’t Go It Alone," 
which I delivered at the World Affairs 
Institute of the University of Denver, 
at Denver. Colo., on July 23.1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows; 

We Can’t Go It Alone 
(B y Senator James H. Duff) 

We belong to a generation plagued by the 
perpetual threat of war. Never In history 
has such a devastating series of wars oc¬ 
curred as In our time. This situation stems 
from a vast variety and accumulation of 
causes. However complicated the back¬ 
ground. the period In which we live Is surely 
one of the most revolutionary In the whole 
history of civilization. 

In this strange, up-ended and troubled 
world, those desiring peace arc faced by ob¬ 
stacles and road blocks everywhere they 
turn. But the enormous difficulty of the 
problem does not lessen the necessity for 
Its solution. 

A continuation of the world along the 
road we have been traveling for the past 
three decades will surely lead In the final 
analysis to chaos, and perhaps the ultimate 
destruction of civilization Itself as we 
know It. 

America entered World War I to help make 
the world safe for democracy. Despite the 
immensity of our saenflee and the sincerity 
of our purpose, the exact opposite was the 
result. Less than 20 years after we sent our 
first expeditionary force to Europe, Hitler 
menaced the whole world with a warfare of 
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unexampled ferocity and a philosophy In¬ 
tended to oppreae and tyrannize all who 
dieagreed with him. 

America fought World War n to free the 
world from the threat of the police state 
and the tyranny pf the human mind. World 
War II was brought to a successful conclu¬ 
sion only as a result of the might and the 
power of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

At the conclusion of World War II. Amer¬ 
ica had the greatest military force in his¬ 
tory, but shortly thereafter we allowed that 
force to deteriorate In accord with the in¬ 
tense desire of the American people for peace 
and out of respect to our antagonism against 
the maintenance of large bodies of Armed 
Forces In times of peace. 

Russia, our former ally, meanwhile took 
advantage of America’s desire for peace to 
gain thereby a position of preeminent and 
menacing importance by building up its 
own armed forces to a height and power 
never dreamed of before. This change- 
about whereby American military power de¬ 
clined as the might of the Russians was 
rapidly built up gave Russia overwhelm¬ 
ing military superiority. Thereby Russia 
became a menace to the peace of the whole 
woild, because that predominant military 
power was used to threaten, and in many 
cases to intimidate and coerce, free nations. 

By the immense expansion of military 
mlf^ht, coupled with the use of that might 
for the purpose of territorial aggrandise¬ 
ment and domination of nations useful to 
Its plans, Russia has shown a fixed purpose 
to dominate the world. 

In the 6 years since World War II, with 
practically no loss of manpower and no 
serious dislocation of national plans, Rus¬ 
sia has overrun and subjugated most of its 
neighbors, obtained control of Eastern Ger¬ 
many, built up a strong striking force there 
in the very heart of Europe, and extended 
its effective infliience eastward more than 
2,000 miles across Asia all the way to the 
Korean Peninsula and the Pacific Ocean. 
Russia has built up a strong striking force 
in the Far East to threaten Korea and Indo¬ 
china and Japan; in the Middle East to 
threaten India and the Iranian oil fields; and 
has directed and compelled the immense 
build-up of all her satellites opposite Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

This deployment of Russian power is tre¬ 
mendously significant because it is the type 
of pattern indicated if military activity were 
intended on a number of fronts in diilerent 
areas at the same time. 

No possible explanation can be made for 
this extraordinary build-up of Russian mili¬ 
tary power at a time when all free nations 
were allowing their own power to decline, 
except on the hypothesis of a determination 
to start another war to attempt to domi¬ 
nate the whole world. 

With this dark picture can there be any 
hope for peace? I'hat question is on the 
tongues of all well-disposed and freedom- 
loving people. 

This we know for sure—with Russian pow¬ 
er as overmatching as it is today, we cannot 
look forward to peace with any assurance, 
merely by wishing for It. 

Nothing has been clearer in the post one- 
third century than that only the strong have 
a chance for peace and security, and even 
survival Itself. 

In our time unpreparedness has been the 
outstanding invitation for wars of aggres¬ 
sion. By that standard, world war III is as 
sure as tomorrow, at the discretion of Rus¬ 
sia. unless the free nations put their military 
house In order immediately—not to enoour. 
age world war HI, but as the only possible 
assurance and preventive against It. 

The drop in the military power of the 
United States when compared with Russia’s 


build-up is appalling. At the outbreak of 
the war In Korea, Russia had 176 battle- 
ready divisions, without counting the divi¬ 
sions of her satellites or her own divisions 
In reserve and subject to call, while this meg- 
nifleent country of ours had permitted our 
power to drop to a position where we had 
only 10 Regular Army divisions, all under¬ 
manned and under-equipped, at the end of 6 
years following World War II. 

As late as March of this year. Oen. Hoyt 8. 
Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Air Force, referred to the Air Force of 
the United States as a shoestring air force, 
presumably as compared with the Immense 
air force of Russia. 

General Vandenberg this year also made 
the following observations: “Should war 
come, wo can be expected to destroy no more 
than 30 percent of the planes making an at¬ 
tack in strength on the United States before 
their bombing missions are completed. 

* * « • « 

“The bleak and blunt evidence of the last 
war proved conclusively that no bombing 
attack mounted in sufficient strength by the 
American, British, or Germans ever w.as 
turned back by the most strenuous defensive 
action. The offense always has had a 
crushing advantage in aerial warfare, and 
there is no prospect that the balance will 
change In the foreseeable future. 

* • • • • 

“There is a dangerous delusion that radar 
screens and complicated electronic devices 
will give us an airtight defense against 
bombing. We could build a steel fence 5 
miles high around the 17,03e-mlle perimeter 
of the United States. We couM place an un¬ 
broken line of radar screens on top of the 
fence, ring our cities with automatic anti¬ 
aircraft guns and perfect a foolproof warn¬ 
ing system for distinguishing between 
friendly and hostile aircraft approaching our 
boundaries around the clock. We could put 
an umbrella of interceptor planes over the 
entire country—and we could not keep out a 
determined enemy attacking m strength.” 

This month, before a committee of the 
United States Senate, Senato'' Hcnst Cabot 
Losox, of Massachusetts, who has specialized 
In attention to and the requirements ot the 
Air Force, made the statement that it would 
require $32,000,000,000 to bring our Air Force 
up to what It must be in order to provide the 
superiority necessary for our adequate pro¬ 
tection. 

Last month. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, former 
Chief of Staff of our Air Force and designated 
hv General Elsenhower as “the world’s great¬ 
est air strategist,’’ made this statement: 

“From the best available published figures 
It can be concluded that, in numbers of 
front-line modern aircraft available for an 
air battle over Western Europr today, Russia 
holds at least a 10-to-l margin; and on the 
basis of our present production tempo, even 
if we assume no Increase In Russia's current 
air strength (an Implausible assumption used 
only to emphasize our own position), It can 
likewise be concluded that the free world 
will still be on the short end of at least a 
6-to-l margin In Western Europe at the end 
of 1952. 

“Command of the air over Eiurope and 
Asia has been lost to the free world since 
the end of the last war and will continue 
to be lost to it for some time to come. If 
there Is a surer way to national suicide, in 
a world threatened by international bandits. 
1 have yet to hear about It." 

The great cities of America are within 
easy reach of the Russian air force and Ita 
atomic bomba. If Western Europe is not 
denied to the Russians, the great Industrial 
areas of the United States will be subject 
to rapid and continuous bombing from the 
air by the Russian air force. 


Several months ago a British Jet bomber 
flew from Western Europe to eastern North 
America in only 4 hours and 37 minutes. 

Last month a single aviator in a one- 
engine plane flew from Oslo, Norway, across 
the North Pole, to Anchorage. Alaska, non- 
Btop. 

'Two weeks ago a flight of our own bombers 
flew all the way from Texas to England, non¬ 
stop. 

Invention and discovery have completely 
destroyed the Isolation formerly provided by 
distance so that today neither the oceans 
nor the distance that separate us from our 
enemies are any longer a lafe and sure pro¬ 
tection as they were in otlier days. 

All the free world was sharply awakened 
from its lethargy In June a year ago by the 
vicious and unprovoked attack by Russian 
puppets in Korea. As a result of that awak¬ 
ening, the free world at the moment Is mildly 
preparing for a defense against Russian ag¬ 
gression. 

The greatest danger today Is that the free 
world will be lulled into a sense of false se¬ 
curity by the Russian proposed caa-G-fire in 
Korea. No greater mistake could be made 
than to conclude, as a result of an a^jroed 
cease-fire In Korea, that It means a cca.e- 
fire everywhere In Indo-china, in Iran. In 
Yugoslavia, and In a number of other crit¬ 
ical points, vulcanic explosions may occur 
at any moment and without notice of e\en 
greater violence than the tremendous war- 
lare that has now been carried on in Koiea 
for more than a year. 

A completely adequate preparation for de¬ 
fense Is the only hope for a bright tomor¬ 
row. Everybody knows that America declres 
only to be let alone. We covet no one's do¬ 
minions. We desire no one’s wealth. Eut 
for us in America it Is enormou::ly lm;:oi ^ant 
to keep in mind constantly that the menace 
of Soviet Imperialism is a danger of u differ¬ 
ent character than anything we have faced 
befoi 8. 

Russia’s ambitions for expansion and 
world dominion have assumed an affectation 
of Interest in underprivileged people when 
it merely uses that assumed Interest for the 
purpose of advancing selfish ambitions. Like 
a pickpocket in a crowd, yelling “thief to dis¬ 
tract attention, by similar method to con¬ 
ceal its motives, Russia Itself has been the 
thief of other people’s lands and possessions 
and freedom. Nevertheless, Russian im¬ 
perialism and the various imposters of com¬ 
munism have penetrated Into places other¬ 
wise Inaccewslble and impossible. 

We must realize that the various troubles 
fomented by Russia since World War II in 
Crecce, during the Berlin airlift, in the cam¬ 
paign In Korea, the disruptions In the Mld- 
dlQ East, the continued menaces to Yugo¬ 
slavia, the irritating tirades by Russian 
spokesmen against alleged and faked Ameri¬ 
can imperialism, are all parts of a strange 
and new and unusual procedure. They are 
episodes in a creeping, methodical, and dia¬ 
bolical plan of Russia to take over the world 
at Its own time and In Its own discretion and 
by Its own methods. 

The difference in the character of the crisis 
that faces us today must be studied and 
understood because It is that very difference 
that makes It so dangerous to those of us 
who have never seen exactly that kind of 
pretense before. 

Here In America, besides maintaining the 
greatest living standards in history, in the 
past 6 years we have given away $80,000,- 
000,000 In foreign aid. whereby the produc¬ 
tive capacity of Western Europe alone is up 
between 30 percent and 40 percent of what 
It was even at the highest peak before World 
War n. 

We think of aiding. If we could only 
think of the danger in the same terms that 
we think of good will, then we would not 
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be lulled Into the teeling of the false security 
that may follow » possible cease-fire in 
Korea. 

In Korea. Russia pretends a desire for 
peace. But actions still speak louder than 
words. While temporary peace may suit the 
present purpose of Russia as a result of the 
tremendous military reverses suffered by its 
puppets in Korea, nevertheless what Is hap¬ 
pening In Hungary. In Iran, and In Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and In the Russian satellites bor¬ 
dering Yugoslavia, all give the sure impress 
of oppression and hatred and Intransigent 
communism, which seeks to dominate the 
world. 

In the last few weeks Archbishop Oroesz 
was tried and convicted after a forced con¬ 
fession before a Communist tribunal In 
Hungary, just as Cardinal Mindszenty was 
2 years before, and as were a group of 
Protestant ministers by the same methods 
and procedure. In Czechoslovakia two 
priests and five aides have Just been con¬ 
demned to death as spies for alleged "aid to 
American imperialism.” And In the same 
country in the current month an American 
newspaper correspondent of the highest 
standing and the greatest integrity, by a 
confession, has also been coerced Into ad¬ 
mitting that he was a spy for the western 
powers "in a plot that would not even stop 
at murder.” By a strange coincidence all 
these trials are highlighted by the confes¬ 
sions of the defendants to acts completely 
out of character with anything consonant 
with their previous history. Everyone placed 
on trial confesses. This procedure is merely 
a throw-back to the brutal days of the Dark 
Ages when no alleged criminal was impris¬ 
oned or executed without a previous con¬ 
fession. Everyone knows that those con¬ 
fessions were obtained by physical or moral 
torture that overcame the will of the con¬ 
fessor. 

In Korea today Russia pretends a desire 
for peace—peace In the place where It sought 
war a year ago and where that war has re¬ 
sulted In disaster to the armies of Its pup¬ 
pets. But in other places where Russia ex¬ 
ercises complete tyrannical control, we find 
a pattern of brutality and purge and depor¬ 
tation and trial by torture, showing that 
whatever Its pretense, the Russian attitude 
is fitted to best serve Its purpose of world 
aggression and conquest. 

And as Russia suddenly shifts its public 
propaganda to the appearance of a desire 
for peace. let us not forget, as we seek to 
appraise the sincerity of this change, that 
in this very year 1951 the Russian military 
budget is $24,000,000,000. This Is double 
what it was only 2 years ago when Russian 
preparation vastly out-topped ours, and 
greater that It was In at least 2 years of 
World War II. 

For the purpose of further comparison let 
us also remember that the pay of a private 
in the Russian Army is only $7 a year. The 
lowest base pay of a private In the American 
Ar ny is $1,080. And the over-all cost of 
maintaining an American soldier in the field, 
allocating to each soldier his proportionate 
share of the over-all cost of the Military 
Establishment is $10,000 per man per year. 

To be safe we must look into more than 
appearances In this world of supercharge 
and tension. 

It would be a dire outlook indeed If these 
were the only factors bearing on the situa¬ 
tion today. With these alone and with the 
free peoples disunited and unprepared, world 
war III would seem as Inevitable as tomor¬ 
row But In all this darkness and gloom 
certainly there Is a ray for a good tomorrow 
If the free people will only make themselves 
competent to win that peaceful tomorrow. 

Eternal vigilance Is still the price of liberty 
in today’s world, but with eternal vigilance 
there also must be eternal hard work and 
etci'iial preparation for defense. 


It is necessary to know the danger. But 
knowing it will be of no avail unless we are 
prepared to meet it. That means prepara¬ 
tion by all free people everywhere. 

There must be a strong and full coalition 
of the free nations and there must be a sub¬ 
stantial contribution to the common pool of 
effort and preparation and sacrifice if free¬ 
dom Is to be saved. The United States can¬ 
not do all the fighting and the paying and 
the dying. American cannot go It alone. It 
requires the united efforts of all the United 
Nations—each doing a full share. 

Whatever our glorious history, whatever 
our magnificent qualities, whatever our ex¬ 
traordinary natiural resources, the fact is that 
we do not have the manpower to meet the 
Russian menace alone on a world-wide scale. 

Less than 2 months ago, Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service, 
stated that he was frightened by the Nation’s 
approaching dangerous manpower shortage 
for both military and civilian needs Gen¬ 
eral Hershey said that selective service would 
have a very tough Job meeting the 3,500,000 
Army goal even by the fall of 1952. 

In the twenty-sixth report of the Pre¬ 
paredness Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Armed Services of the United States Sen¬ 
ate, presented to the Senate on June 19, the 
following statement was made; 

"Today the great weakness of America Is 
lack of manpower. Of resomces and tech¬ 
nology and Industry and arms, we have 
much; of men, we have few. We are, thus, 
weakest where our enemy Is strongest, for 
the enemy’s great strength Is manpower.” 

That statement alone ought to be sufficient 
to persuade even the most doubtful that it Is 
necessary for the free peoples to have a coali¬ 
tion if we are to be strong enough to meet 
this new menace of tyranny. 

The free peoples must be united in the de¬ 
termination not to be enslaved by Russian 
Imperialism and also must be powerful 
enough in the union of their military might 
to defeat Russia—should Russia start world 
war in. 

In this unsettled world, it Is clear that 
America must continue to aid those willing 
to make common cause with us. The Ameri¬ 
can people are anxious to aid those who are 
anxloxis to aid themselves. But due to the 
Immense draft on our resources for foreign 
aid, the tlixie has come when all those who 
receive foreign aid must show aggressively 
their willingness to collaborate effectively 
with this program for defense. It is not 
enough for them to close their eyes and hold 
a hat in their hands and expect to wake up 
and find manna from America. There Is 
need for the European countries to make a 
greatly Increased effort In the direction of 
their own defense. As of now they are far 
behind what we are calling upon our own 
people to do—despite what we are doing lor 
them In our aid program. 

The time is so critical, the danger so great, 
and the response so necessary, that the time 
has come for all nations bent on freedom to 
get together for a common purpose and a 
common objective. 

This struggle for freedom against slavery 
is world-wide and all out. Therefore, the 
tactics and the strategy and the plans of 
the free people must be world-wide and all 
out. No nation can go It alone. 

All the free nations ask is that they be 
permitted to run their own governments In. 
their own way, as their own people want 
them run, without any type of outside pres¬ 
sure or Interference. On those ample and 
Just terms peace Is available today world¬ 
wide If the Soviet Union would sincerely 
endorse that simple formula. 

It Is not only necessary for us to know 
how peace may be obtained, It Is also neces¬ 
sary for Russia to know and to realize that 
peace Is possible on Just terms. 


This Nation is the last strong road block 
against world-wide domination by Soviet 
Imperialism. The ultimate destruction of 
the United States thereby has been and still 
is a major objective of Soviet policy. This 
menace to our existence as a nation can 
only be met by an effective foreign policy. 

Under the existing critical world .ui,nation, 
It is imperative that the foreign policy of 
the United States must not be permitted to 
depend solely upon the will of one political 
party. When any essential phase of our 
foreign policy is limited in Its development 
and approval merely to one party, then that 
policy lacks the unity and backing essential 
to Its success at a time when unity is ab¬ 
solutely necessary for Its success. Inevitably, 
one-party policy comes under continuous 
political attack by the other party as a mat¬ 
ter of the very character of politics Itself. 

Unless the United States adopts and main¬ 
tains a foreign policy truly bipartisan In 
character. It is clear that during campaigns 
when the President and the Congress of the 
United States are standing for election, the 
whole free world will be unsettled during 
the full course of such a campaign since 
only the result of the campaign will deter¬ 
mine the foreign policy of the Nation. 

In this period of extraordinary world-wide 
crisis and danger, such uncertainty over a 
considerable period could be fatal. No fur¬ 
ther argument should be necessary to prove 
the absolute necessity of a bipartisan for¬ 
eign policy in this extreme crisis. 

A bipartisan policy means exactly what 
the words imply—a policy adopted by both 
parties. A policy by the party In power, 
handed to the party out of power, is not a 
bipartisan policy. A bipartisan policy can 
only be achieved by a contribution by both 
parties to its formation. The primary re¬ 
sponsibility for the approach to such a policy 
Inevitably must come from the party in 
power, since the party in power has the veto 
over procedure. 

The North Atlantic Pact is a supremo ex¬ 
ample of the achievement that can be at¬ 
tained by a truly bipartisan policy. Since 
the problem of meeting the Russian menace 
Is now world-wide In extent. It is clear that 
a similar approach Is imperative with re¬ 
spect to bipartisan foreign policy on a 
world-wide scale. 

If the crlslB in today’s world is as grave as 
all appearances indicate it is, then the hour 
Is already late for a complete understanding 
between the two great parties in the United 
States as to how we are to meet this crisis. 

There must be a give and take in this sit¬ 
uation and there must be as much give and 
take as is necessary to achieve a common 
purpose. No possible excuse can bo found 
for failure to agree on methods necessary to 
preserve our very existence as a nation. 

An accord between the parties on these 
matters will not only provide a formula for 
peace, but also a constructive plan for the 
kind of action necessary to guarantee vic¬ 
tory if Russia decides to begin world war 
HI, 

We must approach the various difficult 
problems facing us, not under the fear that 
war is inevitable, but with the fixed deter¬ 
mination that by constructive action we can 
and will have peace. 

Irrespective of what happens In Korea, 
Russia must be made to understand that 
further aggression can only result In an¬ 
other world war. If Russia can also be made 
to understand that it can have peace with 
this country by refusing to Interfere with 
the lives of the people who don't want war, 
then there is In the making a successful 
formula for world peace. 

Such a role by the United States will make 
us a strong leader of the free nations, able 
to defend ourselves against assault and also 
wise enough to lead the way to peace with 
all those who have a sincere desire for peace. 
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Miflwtit Floods 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.aYDER.HOEY 

OF MTOKTH GAKOLmA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr.HOEY. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix to the Congressiomal Record 
a timely editorial from the Scotland 
Neck (N. C.) Commonwealth, written by 
Mr. Eric W. Rodgers, a thoughtful and 
well-informed editor of my State. This 
editorial sets forth the value of flood- 
control projects and emphasizes the 
great savings in life and property ef¬ 
fected by proper flood control. 

I wish to give my hearty approval to 
the general policy of controlling the 
floods along our rivers and streams, but 
1 do not favor creating any more king¬ 
doms on the order of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; or such as is proposed 
for a Missouri Valley Authority. I think 
flood control should be authorized, con¬ 
trolled, and directed by the Congress 
and not by any authority created for 
that purpose. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Matbe the Midwest Flood Will Open Our 
Eyes 

For the past 8 weeks the Midwest area of 
the United States has been in the grip of a 
major flood. In fact, It Is reported to bei the 
most costly flood In the Nation’s history from 
the standpoint of property damage. As the 
flood moved toward the Mississippi River, 
the estimate already was *780,000,000 dam¬ 
age, with 17 persons dead and 75,000 driven 
from their homes. The full story is being 
told this week as the flood moves Into the 
Mississippi area, where It conceivably may 
Increase the damage hy many millions. In 
the path of the flood Is the great city of St. 
Louis and the tremendoxisly valuable agri¬ 
cultural area south of that point, not to 
mention numerous towns and small cities 
which are likewise subject to the ravages of 
the water. 

The Corps of Army Engineers has waged 
the flght against such floods over a long 
period of time. But sometimes there Is a 
major flood which overwhelms man’s puny 
efforts at control and does tremendous dam¬ 
age. There also is another factor Involved, 
that Congress will not appropriate sufficient 
funds to provide adequate flood control untU 
after major damage has been done. For In¬ 
stance, there has long been before Congress 
a definite program for control of the waters 
which are now on a rampage, hut Congress 
has never been willing to set aside the funds. 
Now $760,000,000 Is being washed down the 
river In property of Individuals, and many 
Uvea have been lo-t. Those lives could have 
been saved, conceivably, bad Congress ap¬ 
propriated only a portion of $750,000,000 to 
control the same rivers which are now caus¬ 
ing that much damage. The engineers may 
have not done enough and may have not 
gone further enough in their control pro¬ 
gram, hut they have been limited by the 
funds which Congress was willing to appro¬ 
priate. 

All of which comes beck to what Is known 
as the "pork barrel" bill which comes be¬ 
fore Congress each year. Years ago, some 
Jackass, thinking that he was coining a very 
cute phrase In his opposition to expenditure 


of public funds for relief of this sort, char¬ 
acterized the rivers end harbors bill as "the 
pork-barrel measure." The phrase has stuck 
because the polltlelans have used It. and the 
man who originally eoneelved of the phrase 
may have been the Instrument of incalcula¬ 
ble loss and damage to his country. But 
nevertheless every year when Congress gets 
the rivers and harbors bill before It, It Is 
confronted with this same “pork barrel” 
argument, and the engineers and the public, 
which is involved in the various areas, are 
constantly fighting an uphill battle to ob¬ 
tain protection against the forces of nature 
on a rampage. 

What Is included In the so-called pork- 
barrel bill each year? Well, there are such 
things as dikes and dams along the Missouri 
and the Mississippi and the tributary rivers 
so as to hold back the waters when they rise 
to unprecedented heights. There are Items 
like that providing for Buggs Island Dam on 
the Roanoke River to hold back the flood- 
waters of this great stream and end forever 
such ravages of nature. There are Items 
such as the widening and deepening of Ore¬ 
gon Inlet and New Inlet and Carolina Inlet 
on the North Carolina coast so as to provide 
greater protection for the men who follow 
the sea, so that they may get into a safe 
harbor quickly In times of storm, and also 
that the fish may have passage of sufficient 
depth to travel Into the inland sounds. 
There are also such items as the long- 
deferred project of deepening the Morehead 
City Channel and building a jetty out to 
protect Atlantic Beach from the ravages of 
the surf before it is in the sad plight of 
Wrlghtsvllle Beach and Virginia Beach. 

But all these worthy items are classified 
as pork-barrel legislation by opponents. As 
a matter of fact, Included in the rivers and 
harbors bill is much legislation for the 
benefit of the people and for the economic 
development of the country and for the pro¬ 
tection of posterity. 

At the present time the tremendous flood 
in the Midwest Is said to have done $750,- 
000,000 damage. By way of comparison, nine 
and a half dams of the extent and cost of 
the Buggs Island Dam could have been built, 
A major portion of the Tennessee Valley de¬ 
velopment could have been handled with this 
money. Every channel and Inlet on the east 
coast of the United States could have been 
deepened and widened and maintained and 
dredged for years to come with tremendous 
economic benefit to the people. 

But because some Jackass long ago desig¬ 
nated such expenditures as pork-barrel legis¬ 
lation, probably because he was opposed to 
any social legislation with economic possi¬ 
bilities, there has been a tremendous uuoon- 
trolled flood In the Midwest these past 
3 weeks, and the people of that area are 
pajrlng the price. 


The Red Poppy: A CmmiinBiet Play Mr. 
Morrifoo, of Enfland, Might Have 
Asked Stalin to Explain 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 6,1951 
Mr. SIEMINISKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
told that a recent Communizt prize-win¬ 
ning Play in the Orient was called The 
Red Poppy. It is an example of Soviet 
perversion. In his next article in Pravda, 
Mr. Morrison, of England, might well 
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ask Mr. Stalin to explain how the play 
is Intended to promote peace and good 
will, a Kremlin-professed objective. 

As you know, the red poppy is a symbol 
of freedom in the Orient A classic Chi¬ 
nese ballet Is called the Red Poppy. 
Communists borrow the title—as they 
have the words “democracy, peace-lov¬ 
ing, and so forth—and spin their play of 
hate and perversion, thus: 

Two ships come into port. One is 
Soviet skippered, the other American. 
The Soviet captain rallies his creu. 
“Look yonder.” he says, “look at those 
poor, naked, bleeding American sailors 
lashed to the boom, being bull-whipped 
by their skipper.” The Communist crew 
is aghast. 

The Red captain, bellows: “Go yonder 
to that capitalist tub of blood. Fetch 
those poor, naked, bleeding Americans. 
Bring them to our good ship, freedom’s 
ship, the Red Poppy.” 


An Astounding View From MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

H0N.GUYM.GiLLEnE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “An Astounding View From 
MacArthur,” published in the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, of July 31, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

An Astounding View From MacAetrue 

There was a paragraph or two In General 
MacArthur’s address In Boston last week 
which we found pretty shocking. It was 
this: 

“I find In existence a new and heretofore 
unknown and dangerous concept that the 
members of our Armed Forces owe primary 
allegiance and loyalty to those who tempo¬ 
rarily exercise the authority of the executive 
branch of Government, rather than to the 
country and Its Constitution which they are 
sworn to defend, 

“No proposition could be more dangerous. 
None could cast greater doubt upon the in¬ 
tegrity of the armed services. For Its ap¬ 
plication would at once convert them from 
their traditional and constitutional role as 
the instrument for the defense of the Repub¬ 
lic, Into something partaking the nature of a 
pretorlan guard, owing sole allegiance to 
the political master of the hour." 

If this rhetoric has any meaning at all, 
It means that the armed services do not owe 
their primary loyalty to those who exercise 
executive civilian authority, and that a com¬ 
mander in chief Is nothing more than a 
"political master of the hour.” 

In a democracy, all of our executives are 
“temporary"—a condition which General 
MacArthur obviously looks upon with some 
contempt. They are “temporary,” because 
the people choose them, and may therefore 
dismiss them and elect others If they wish to. 

It happens that the people elect the heads 
of this pitifully temporary executive branch 
of government. ^ It happens also that the 
Constitution makes the Chief Executive not 
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only the supreme head of our Government, 
but the Commander In Chief over all the 
Armed Forces specifically. 

When General MacArthur says that this 
concept of civilian executive authority over 
the armed services Is new and heretofore un¬ 
known and dangerous, he Is wrong three 
times. It is none of those. It is as old and 
as well-known and as safe as the Constitu¬ 
tion Itself. It Is ridiculous to imply that 
the armed services could rush off and “de¬ 
fend the Constitution,” while contemptu¬ 
ously disregarding the authority of the ex¬ 
ecutive branch of government. 

When General MacArthur Implies that re¬ 
spect for the civilian executive branch casts 
doubt on the integrity of the armed serv¬ 
ices. he is again wrong. We may sometimes 
have weak executives; that is one of the 
risks that a democracy takes. But it is still a 
safer principle to have them popularly elect¬ 
ed and to Insxire their authority over the 
military than it would be to give the mili¬ 
tary a free hand, uncontrolled by the elected 
civilian government. 

This is Inherent In the very philosophy of 
democracy, and it Is terribly revealing for 
General MacArthur to speak his mind so 
clearly on this subject. The acts which 
brought about his removal for repeated In¬ 
subordination now become, we think, a little 
more understandable. 


A Reporter-Senator Reports on the Senate 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday. August 6.1951 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an article entitled “A Reporter-Senator 
Reports on the Senate," by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Moody] . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Reporter-Senator Reports on the Senate 
(By United States Senator Blair Moody) 
From Inside, the United States Senate 
looks very different—even to one who has 
watched it closely from the Press Gallery lor 
18 years and long ago came to know and like 
most of Its Members. 1 found that out on 
my first roll call. 

To oven an Intimate onlooker the Senate 
gives the Impression of a leisurely gentle¬ 
men's club—^whlch uses up some 10 months 
a year to do a 3 months’ job, enjoys free hair¬ 
cuts, engages In bitter but quickly forgotten 
flare-ups, and customarily practices a unique 
form Of mutual Insult, by neglecting to stay 
around and listen when one of its Members 
sets out to save the world by what may be 
(to him. at least) a history-making speech. 

From the gallery the Senate seems a body 
whose own rules frequently tie it into knots. 
It is a group that makes a great deal of noise 
about economy but has continued year after 
year a system which neglects to give its Mem¬ 
bers adequate Information on where money 
can be saved without damaging the public 
Interest, and where It can't. It Is an organ¬ 
ization that can turn a 600-word point of 
argument. Into a tintinnabulation of 10,000 
silvery phrases, It enjoys a singular code of 
intramural courtesy and personal camarad¬ 
eries, even among men who endeavor regular¬ 
ly to chop up one another into political ham¬ 


burger. It also has a high average degree of 
ability and devotion to the public Interest. 

Senators are popularly supposed to have 
worries only 1 year in 6. when they stand for 
reelectlon. This, theoretically, leaves them 
with plenty of time to cogitate over the prob¬ 
lems of the world and become expert before 
each Issue reaches the point of decision. The 
general impression In the Press Gallery is 
that Senators are not exactly overworked. 

Not all of these impressions, absorbed by 
osmosis during nearly two decades in the 
corridors and cloakrooms, of course, are 
wrong. But it Is surprising how the per¬ 
spective changes when the same set of facts 
are viewed, even more intimately, from 
within. 

It still seems true that, while It undoubt¬ 
edly Is the world's greatest deliberative 
body, the Senate is also so deliberate that 
the result adds up to procrastination. As a 
member of the Press Gallery I could never see 
any reason why Congress should stall away 
the fl’* t 4 or 5 months of every year doing 
almost nothing, and then rush through legis¬ 
lation just before a series of midsummer 
deadlines without adequate consideration of 
many points on their merits. I can’t see the 
reason for that yet. 

The waste of time through Individual 
wordiness Is as irritating downstairs as up¬ 
stairs, if not more so, because, believe it or 
not. the Job of being a Senator Is tougher, 
and more exacting, and requires more hours 
of harder work than being a Washington 
correspondent. 

There seems no way—short of a change In 
the Senate rules requiring that all oratory 
be germane to the Issue, as the House rule 
does—to make some of the boys sit down 
when they should sit down. They waste the 
time of men who have no time to waste. 
That Is one reason for the custom of just 
not being there when general debate Is in 
progress. 

Yet, a great fund of solid Information Is 
developed on the Senate floor If no com¬ 
mittee meetings were allowed during Senate 
sessions, and speakers were required to keep 
to the subject, there would be a higher aver¬ 
age understanding of what each issue is all 
about when the roll Is called 

My education as a Senator began with my 
first roll call. The issue was whether the 
MacArthur hearings should be open nr closed. 
As a newspaperman I have always been for 
open covenants openly arrived at. My In¬ 
stinct was that the MacArthur question had 
become political and the country should have 
every scrap of information about it. 

The vote was going to be close. On the 
first and crucial roll call it was actually 
42-40. AS I entered the Chamber a Repub¬ 
lican from the eastern “Internationalist 
belt,” for whom I have always had especially 
high regard, said causally, "You’re not going 
to vote to close these hearings, are you?” 

As a new Senator, just hiring my staff, 
I had been forced to miss the outline of the 
case by the chairman of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee. Senator Richard B Bus- 
sELi,, of Georgia, and also the heavy attack 
from across the aisle. I told my Republican 
friend, “I don’t see how I can. But I’m 
going to find out about it now." 

I walked down the aisle to talk with the 
majority leader. Senator Ernest W McFar¬ 
land, of Arizona—seated front row, center- 
alsle-left. One of the sharpest changes of 
opinion resulting from my move from gallery 
to floor was In my attitude toward McFar¬ 
land, As a reporter I rated him quite a good 
fellow and a pretty fair choice for the leader¬ 
ship. From the floor he Is tops on both 
counts. He knows how to handle men. Sev¬ 
eral of my old colleagues upstairs asked me 
later whether I had gone down to get my 
marching orders. As a matter of fact, it was 
Just the opposite. This was a conversation 
I shall never forget. 


I whispered In his ear, “Ernest. I hate to 
leave you on my first vote. But I don’t see 
how I can vote for closed hearings. You 
know my newspaper background. Why don’t 
we open them up?” 

Here was a defection which might reverse 
the result of the roll call. McFarland never 
batted an eye. He whispered, behind the 
back of hla hand; “That’s all right, Blair. 
I’ll never ask you to vote against your con¬ 
victions.” Then he added: “This vote is not 
political. Dick Russell is absolutely ada¬ 
mant that it would be impossible to conduct 
these hearings In the open without letting 
information out to the enemy. Vote as you 
like, but I’d advise you to talk with Dick.” 

Back up the aisle, I expressed my position 
to the Senator from Georgia. “That’s all 
right, Blair,” be said. "We’re all Independ¬ 
ent around here. Heaven knows, I’m off the 
reservation often enough.” 

I asked Russell to come out into the cloak¬ 
room and explain why he felt the hearings 
could not be opened. He pointed out that all 
of our secret war plans, all of the private 
teleconversatlons between MacArthur and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had been asked for 
by the committee. It wouldn’t be possible, 
Russell argued, to run the hearings open 
up to a point—^with the Senate caucus room 
Jammed and the klleg lights glaring and tele¬ 
vision cameras rolling—then shoo everybody 
out while General MacArthur or General 
Bradley or Admiral Sherman disclosed a bit 
of secret Information, then herd the crowd 
back in. The story of our policy in the 
Pacific, as each witness saw It, was a single 
piece. If he could not speak freely, the hear¬ 
ings would be worthless, 

"Tass has ordered a transcript of these 
hearings,” Senator Russell told me. as I al¬ 
ready knew. He then explained the system 
by which verbatim coverage of these hear- 
lng.s, with only vital secrets deleted, quickly 
were made available to the press, "I am not 
golrfg to let them have any of our war se¬ 
crets with my vote,’’ Bubsbll said. By the 
time he had concluded, I had decided Bus- 
bell was right. 

No one had tried to pressure me or even 
asked me to change my vote during those 
hours off the reservation. And my respect 
for the Judgment and responsibility of the 
Senate leadership had been enhanced. 

I have found that to be the system in this 
gentlemen’s club. The leadership explains 
the situation, 'but you make up your own 
mind. Il you cannot go along, the leaders 
assume you have your own reasons and re¬ 
spect your right of Independence. I had 
never so fully realized that as-va newspaper¬ 
man. 

The different perspective one gets of the 
Senate from an Inside view has many as¬ 
pects. For example, I have felt critical for 
years of the sparse attendance on the floor 
during all but final phases of a debate, even 
on many important issues. As a newspaper¬ 
man, I often found myself Interested in the 
presentation of some Senator, obviously ob¬ 
sessed with his subject, informed, analyzing 
It well. More than once, from the gallery, 
1 thought to myself that If these statesmen 
would only stay on the Job and listen to 
one another, some of their votes would be 
more intelligently cast. 

Yet since my appointment to the Senate, 
I have found It difficult to spend time on the 
floor myself. There have been presented In 
debate a number of important matters by 
Senators for whose views I have the greatest 
respect, but I have been able to bear them 
only in what has been, to me, inadequate 
fractions. Nor has it been, as I sometimes 
faintly suspected of other Senators, that I 
have been spending my afternoons at the 
ballpark. 

To keep up with what has been going 
on. 1 have had to assign two members of my 
staff to capsuling, on a sheet or two of paper, 
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what has been said by the leading propo¬ 
nents and opponents of each issue. This 
system has seemed very unsatisfactory to me. 
I would like to be privileged to hear in full 
the arguments for and against each pro¬ 
posal on which I must vote. There Just isn’t 
time. 

I am conscious of many shortcomings as 
a newspaperman, but during 28 years in the 
profession I can never remember having been 
accused of laziness. The blunt fact is that 
I have never worked so hard or so long In 
my life as during these months as a Senator. 

Fart of this, of course, results from new¬ 
ness In the office. I get a large number of 
invitations to speak In my State, which I en¬ 
deavor to accept when they are for week 
ends and therefore do not Interfere with 
Senate business. On a recent week end, for 
example, 1 spoke at three meetings, only one 
of which was political, on a Saturday night. 
I had planned to stay overnight In Detroit 
to attend a picnic being given In my honor 
at Portage Park, near Jackson, the next 
afternoon, and return to Detroit that eve¬ 
ning to speak again before an International¬ 
ist group. 

Then Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt urged me to 
appear on her television program the same 
Sunday afternoon In New York to discuss 
the Issue of Inflation. As a member of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
I have deep convictions that to allow sky¬ 
rocketing prices to burn out the substance 
of our economy at a time when wo need 
Internal as well as external strength to as¬ 
sure our own survival would play into the 
hands of the Kremlin. I did not see how 
I could refuse Yet the Portage Lake affair 
had been arranged In my honor by men whom 
I regard highly, and It was too late to change 
the date. 

I made the three meetings in Detroit Sat- 
uiday evening and caught the midnight air- 
coach to New York. Getting to bed about 
5 a. m, I slept until early afternoon, par¬ 
ticipated in Mrs Roosevelt’s discussion, 
caught the 4:10 p. m. plane back to Willow 
Run Airport, Detroit, arriving at 6’55. At 
Willow Run there was a little group to meet 
me. They announced that they hud hired a 
small plane to fly me the 40 miles to the 
picnic, then back Into the old Detroit City 
Airport, which Is too small for the modern 
big airliners. In a little four-seater Cessna, 
we landed at Waterloo. Mich., on an aban¬ 
doned field with knee-high grass that nearly 
lived up to Its name. We drove 16 more 
miles by car to the picnic, returned Just 
as darkness fell, and ploughed our little 
plane through the long grass. Just barely get¬ 
ting airborne as we reached the end of the 
runway. As our pilot skimmed skillfully past 
some woods, I was almost ready to swap my 
Senate seat for that old first-row spot In the 
Press Gallery. 

Another phase that keeps the Job from 
being a sinecure Is the mall. Contact be¬ 
tween the people and their Representatives 
is an essential part of democracy, and I 
often Invite audiences to write their views 
to me—and to other Members of Congress. 
But in those early days there was In addi¬ 
tion a huge pile of congratulatory mall. 
There were more than 1,800 letters of this 
type requiring particularly personal an¬ 
swers, and as this is written they are not 
all answered yet. 

Surprising to a former newspaperman also 
is the quotient of misquotation that becomes 
a Senator’s lot. Most news stories are accu¬ 
rate. But because 1 told a recent meeting 
of the Detroit Bar Association, during an 
appeal for a return to an unpartlsan foreign 
policy, that the extreme right often plays 
Into the hands of the extreme left, I was 
quoted as saying Republicans are as bad as 
Communists. Obviously, the reporter had 
not been at the meeting, but had taken the 
word of a personable Judge whose thinking 
lies slightly to the right at Louis XIV, A 
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correction was quickly and generously made, 
but I think I understand a bit better now 
the Impact of a news story on a public man’s 
appetite for breakfast. 

Even without the mail and the speaking 
schedule, the Job of being a Senator Is prov¬ 
ing far more exacting than my association 
with Senators had led me to suspect. 

The core of the Senate is Its committee 
system. In committee assignments the 
Democratic leadership gave me far greater 
recognition than I had any right to expect. 
I was assigned to Banking and Currency— 
which put me squarely into the anti-infla¬ 
tion fight, a welcome opportunity—and 
Executive Expenditures, which was equally 
welcome because I believe Congress will not 
make real progress In saving money until 
it alters its budgeting system. 

When I was named to the Banking Com¬ 
mittee. for example, a succession of witnesses 
had been urging Congress to destroy the dike 
of resistance to inflation. In order to cross- 
examine such witnesses it is, of course, nec¬ 
essary for a Senator to attend the committee 
meetings. These start at either 10 or 10:30 
and often continue through the day, with an 
hour or so out for lunch, even though the 
Senate convenes at noon. 

But the Expenditures Committee has been 
meeting at the same time as the Banking 
Committee. When the Banking group gath¬ 
ers at 10:30 it is sometimes impossible to 
attend Expenditures for half an hour. Before 
being named to any committee I had at¬ 
tended all of every session of the hearings 
on MacArthur and the Far East. But with 
two committees of my own running obvi¬ 
ously my opportunity to hear the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and others was limited. There were 
moments when I should have been glad to be 
quadruplets—In order to attend both the 
Banking and Expenditures meetings, the in¬ 
vestigation of far-eastern policy, and be on 
the Senate floor itself. 

The day, however, does not start at 10 
a, m. I try to see all the people from my 
State who come in to see me, even if only for 
a moment. That means that the only time 
to transact office business is before 9 a. m. 
or late at night. 

I have been reaching my office on most 
days shortly after 8, and lor a few days, as 
I have alrleady related. It had to be 7 a. m. 
This my old newspaper colleagues will recog¬ 
nize to be a substantial departure from 
custom. 

Most Washington newspapermen know 
much of the complex Internal web of friend¬ 
ships, resentments, personalities, and issues 
that make up the real fabric of the United 
States Senate As in the relationship within 
the press gallery Itself, you like many men 
with whom you often disagree totally. One 
gets to know the sincerity, or lack ol It; the 
indlvlduallsras and idiosyncrasies, the per¬ 
sonal convictions and the foibles, and the 
chance possession of great power on some 
particular question that sometimes is de¬ 
cisive In molding the great policies of our 
time. 

Party lines sometimes mean much, one 
finds in the Senate; sometimes little. The 
best public men never expect a Senator or 
anyone else to follow them against his con¬ 
victions. When I reminded President Tru¬ 
man, after my appointment, that I was a 
congenital Independent and could no more 
be a rubber stamp Senator than he had been, 
his reply, with a big smile and strong hand¬ 
shake, was: ’’Fine, get the facts and vote 
your convictions and I’ll be delighted.” 

The Internal courtesy and consideration of 
Senate members for one another Is great. It 
Is a tradition. There are, of course, bitter 
Jealousies and animosities, which periodically 
flare out. But Senators realize that the prob¬ 
lems and pressures of varying parts of the 
country differ. They are gentlemen, even 
though In the broiling heat of political de¬ 
bate they may not always sound like It, 
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This is an unusual opportunity I have been 
given to serve our country, and. in these 
times, it is a unique challenge. As a news¬ 
paperman, one reports and Interprets the 
facts and perhaps has a slight Impact on 
the public opinion which basically guides 
men in public life. As a Senator, one re¬ 
sponds to public opinion, comes to grips 
With his facts and votes his conscience. 

I am enjoying the responsibility. And I’m 
going to do my best to make a contribution 
to the public interest. 


Point 4: Charity Without Hope 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

or MICHIGAN , 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Augtist 6,1951 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when our foreign policies in the 
Orient are so Ill-advised, it is alarming 
to note the essential falsity of the im¬ 
pressions given the American people 
about point 4. the administration and 
State Department’s world relief pro¬ 
gram, by at least two of our leading 
magazines, both in recent articles. 

Given the run of Life to tell about 
Asiatic misery and its possible remedies, 
James A. Michener, author of Tales of 
the South Pacific, has made use of sup¬ 
posedly true statistics to show the reader 
that Asia is less densely populated than 
the State of Rhode Island. Implied Is 
the thoroughly false conclusion that 
since Rhode Island’s superior standards 
in the face of density of population are 
attributable to the American way of life, 
it is only necessary to send some point 
4 missionaries, financed by the Amer¬ 
ican taxpayers, to the thin population 
of Asia in order to create a Pacific para¬ 
dise with something of the romance of 
Mr. Michener’s book. 

Point 4 plenty is, of course a Pair 
Deal way of outdemagoging the Kremlin 
with promises af peace and prosperity. 
But must we even falsify the record m 
order to justify playing Santa Claus to 
the whole world, assuming, as I do not. 
that we must play Santa Claus in the 
first place? 

Most dismaying on this score of try¬ 
ing to get at the truth is the confusion 
created by such careless journalism. I 
refer particularly, Mr. Speaker, to a 
featured article entitled “Point 4: Hope, 
Not Charity,’’ in Pathfinder, July 11. 
1951. 

We believe— 

Says the editor, in stating Pathfinder’s 
bias, that— 

we can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think that 
all the facts are on the side of freedom. 

Then why in the name of freedom 
were the essential facts of overpopu¬ 
lation and Its relation to starvation in 
India not even mentioned in this article? 
Because they were inconsistent with the 
romantic appeal of the hope, not char¬ 
ity headline? Such treatment could 
not present a more completely biased 
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account of the problem. The truth is 
exactly the reverse of the headline state¬ 
ment; point 4 is a tax-supported charity, 
a dole, and presents, in the plain ma- 
ternalism of its offering, no hope what¬ 
ever for removing the ‘'human misery, 
the chief incubator of communism," 
which—again quoting the article— 
"must be wiped out if the West is to 
survive. Point 4 counters the vague, 
rosy promises of communism with posi¬ 
tive action for better food, better health, 
better schools. It may well prove a de¬ 
cisive weapon in the cold war.” 

Pacts that weigh against the attain¬ 
ment of stated goals are carefully omit¬ 
ted in these articles—and in pleas be¬ 
fore Congress for appropriations of the 
taxpayers’ money to support these give¬ 
away projects. These regular omissions 
confuse the Congress by making the 
critics of point 4 and similar schemes 
appear to be contending that the food 
supply of India, for example, cannot or 
or—admitting that it can—should not, 
be increased. This implication is plainly 
false. But if the reason for such efforts 
be stated as self-interest because "it may 
well prove a decisive weapon in the cold 
war," that is even more false. 

It is. of course, statistically true that 
"the average Indian farmer produces 
about one-twentieth as much as his 
American counterpart," to quote Path¬ 
finder again. But it is not true that the 
farm workers of India and the United 
States are counterparts and therefore 
should, and could, become equal m wel¬ 
fare by the use of the same Industriali¬ 
zation In India as In America. 

Why are our farmers not counterparts 
of those in India? Because the Indian 
farmers are far too numerous and there¬ 
fore have less land per capita. The land 
available declines in productivity per 
capita for every worker added to the 
labor force so employed. Does it follow, 
^hen. that we can or should remove these 
extra workers to city industries and 
thereby get them off the land for the 
sake of a mere statistical change? 
Would this put India on the American 
level of security? Most certainly not. 
The amount of food available Is not in¬ 
creased by factories. It might even be 
decreased by less Intensive culture for 
lack of the land labor needed. 

Foreign investments will produce the 
machinery to do the work so as to free 
labor to make a living in factories at 
better wages, is the point 4 reply. But 
where are the better wages in terms of 
food to come from? No land is added 
to the farmers’ equipment; if he trades 
his product for mechanical services, that 
does not increase the product which has 
to be divided up for feeding an ever- 
increasing population. 

So, what it comes down to. is that 
American capital—not Indian capital— 
is supposed to invest in Indian Industries 
so that labor may be employed In India 
to produce what we shall be asked to re« 
move tariffs on in order to import from 
India things which we should produce 
by American labor at home, so that the 
wheat we have already loaned them can 
be paid for in dollars. Obviously this 
loan cannot fail to become chronic even 
If our Government does invest abroad 


and undertakes to furnish food in ex¬ 
change for Indian labor, a doubtful 
possibility at best. 

This has all been described in the 
chapter of a new book, Population on the 
Loose, entitled "It’s a Small World." 
written by Elmer Pendell. This misery 
of India, and the fact that the possible 
and desirable improvements in per 
acre—not per capita—yield by better- 
bred and better-nourished crop plants 
cannot possibly wipe out "human misery, 
the chief incubator of communism.” is 
clear also from any reasonable and full 
understanding of the earth’s content 
and capacity for population. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of our Com¬ 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, I 
have seen with dread the explosive sit¬ 
uation in Puerto Rico; their labor has 
even been transported to the beet fields 
of my district in an effort to relieve their 
misery temporarily. I know that there 
is no possible result but pyramiding diffi¬ 
culties in any program other than a di¬ 
rect attack on the birth rate, while in 
desperation we slow down programs to 
reduce the death rate. 

There will soon be no surplus food in 
North America; this is clear from the 
rate of our own growth in population. 
Even less can there be any surplus com¬ 
ing from Russia. The Kremlin’s pro¬ 
gram for breeding cannon fodder to sup¬ 
ply ‘‘operation meat grinder” makes that 
certain. To make this clear to the Con¬ 
gress, I present a few paragraphs from 
Robert Cook’s chapter, Two to Two Bil¬ 
lion, in his Human Fertility: The Mod¬ 
ern Dilemma, which follow: 

Til© new pattern of a balance In numbers, 
through deferment of deaths and births 
which caused the leveling off in the Western 
World, has hardly begun In Asia. Hence a 
population explosion on that already over¬ 
crowded continent is a disturbing possi¬ 
bility 

In India an Upward trend due to a mini¬ 
mal impact of the new techniques has been 
developing fur mure than a half century. 
The British conquest of the subcontinent 
began about the time of the American Rev¬ 
olution. Nearly a century elapsed before 
British India experienced the full effect 
of a discontinuance of local wars between 
the native princes. Then the British pax 
plus at least a minimum public-health pro¬ 
gram was reflected in a speed-up of popu¬ 
lation growth. 

In comparison with what the United States 
has been able to do in Puerto Rico, the Brit¬ 
ish Influence in India has been less per¬ 
vasive. Starvation, disease, and destitution 
still continue to take a frightful toll. Be¬ 
tween 1875 and 1900, It Is estimated that 
nearly 24,000,000 people died of famine. In 
1945 alone, some 5,000,000 died. Many mil¬ 
lions are chronically underfed, with a diet 
yielding not more than 1,760 calories per 
day. Cholera has continued as a constant 
threat. Between 1900 and 1930, deaths from 
this disease alone totaled over 10,000,000. 
Plague has caused about 13,000,000 deaths 
since 1896. 

In spite of these flare-ups of famine and dis¬ 
ease, India’s population has grown, somewhat 
Irregularly but with increasing speed. The 
annual gain of births over deaths Is now well 
over 3,000,000 per year, and the population la 
increasing about 12 percent per decade. Be¬ 
tween 1921 and 1941, years of sustained in¬ 
crease, India added 83,000,0(M> to her popula¬ 
tion. which now numbers near a half billion. 
Bald the India Health Survey in 1045: “This 
history of the growth of population in India, 


therefore, seemr. to illustrate the contention 
of Malthus that disease and famine Impose 
checks on an unlimited growth of popula¬ 
tion. • • • We recognize that the ad¬ 

vance of science, careful planning, and con¬ 
centrated effort on the part of the commu¬ 
nity to develop the country’s resources may 
make possible the support of a largely in¬ 
creased population on even a better stand¬ 
ard of living than that which exists at pres¬ 
ent. We feel, however, that such measures 
can constitute only a temporary expedient, 
because a limit to economic productivity will 
be reached sooner or later, and uncontrolled 
growth of population must, as far as we can 
see, outstrip the productive capacity of the 
country.” 

The rapid gain In numbers in India since 
1880 strikingly Illustrates a remarkable phe¬ 
nomenon of population growth. The Im¬ 
provements In health and living conditions 
which the British were able to initiate In 
India have been, in terms of western stand¬ 
ards. quite inslgniflcant. Yet, trivial as these 
improvements might superficially appear to 
be, they have proved ample to initiate a 
profound change in the population picture. 
Long before there la nearly enough food for 
an adequate diet, the first effect Is to lower 
the death rate and to increase the number 
of survivors What the United States so 
abundantly demonstrated on the single Is¬ 
land of Puerto Rico, the British have proved 
for a subcontinent, where the doubling of 
numbers amounts to hundreds of millions, 
and where the overwhelming majority of 
people are still very near actual starvation. 

Across the Himalayas from India lies China, 
the home of a full quarter of the human 
race China is a land of demographic mys¬ 
tery and paradox. For ages, the land of 
China-much of it man-made desert—has 
supported the densest continental popu¬ 
lation found anywhere on earth. Even to 
this day, no one knows Just how many people 
live in China, for a census has never been 
taken. Guesses by experts place the total 
at between four hundred and six hundred 
million. 

Malthus’ principles are perfectly Illus¬ 
trated in China. A high birth rate is kept 
in check by a high and fluctuating death 
rate—which over the years holds the num¬ 
ber of people virtually at the limit of sub- 
'slstence. Any moderation of the grim con¬ 
ditions of life is balanced by an Immediate 
increase in number of people at a new. pre¬ 
carious balance Like Puerto Rico, China is 
a population powder keg which could be 
ignited by bungling good intentions If a 
full-fledged public-health program could 
overnight be initiated In China, the increase 
In numbers of human beings could easily 
total between ton and twenty million per 
year. 

The other single large mass of world pop¬ 
ulation is represented by the 193,000,000 citi¬ 
zens of the Soviet Union. There we find a 
unique situation. In many parts oi the 
world, populations are growing by default 
as a result of the Impact of vital tools on 
death rates and birth rates. Since the dis¬ 
appearance of Hitler and Mussolini, no 
country on earth except the Soviet Union is 
actively promoting a larger population. The 
Communist masters of Russia have a convic¬ 
tion amounting to a mania that overpopu¬ 
lation is impossible. This doctrine has ob¬ 
vious political Implications, since It tends 
to swamp the world with Communist babies. 
Large families are encouraged by an elabo¬ 
rate propaganda campaign; mothers of six 
or more children are showered with honors 
and adulation. Even without this program. 
Russian population has grown rapidly, from 
40,000,000 in 1800 to 193,000.000 In 1950. It 
la expected to reach 280,000,000 by 1070. 

Mr. Speaker, need more be said to 
show how futile a point 4 program is 
when propounded as a "decisive weapon 
in the cold war" with the KremUn? 
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Are Family Allowancei on the Way? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

m THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rbcord an article 
entitled “Are Family Allowances on the 
Way?” by J. Benjamin Beyrer, assistant 
professor of social work at Florida State 
University. This article appeared as a 
feature in Public Welfare for April 1949, 
the monthly journal of the American 
Public Welfare Association. 

This article is indeed a provocative 
one, which deserves the consideration 
and study of every Senator. It dis¬ 
cusses a problem which eventually must 
be met in the reexamination of our 
entire social-security program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Are Family Allowances on the Way? 

(By J. Benjamin Beyrer) 

Not so long ago we were living in a pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural era: today our econ¬ 
omy is predominantly urban. In that change 
have come a multitude of problems—one of 
which is the fostering, maintaining, or re¬ 
storing of family stability. Formerly the 
family was a satisfactory economic unit as 
well as a social unit. The cost of clothing 
and feeding children was small, and many 
of their needs were met from within the 
family's own production of goods and 
services. 

Children had economic value In those days. 
Within a few years after their birth they 
were performing useful chores that equaled 
or exceeded the cost of their care. Having 
and raising children was a profitable busi¬ 
ness Now In our city-dwelling and mech¬ 
anized rural society It seldom is. With the 
best of social and health reasons In mind we 
have enacted legislation regulating child 
labor. Present-day Betty and Johnny have 
few or no chores to perform, and they spend 
more of each year for more of their childhood 
in school. 

The family economic security once con¬ 
tributed by the labor of children is largely 
a thing of the past The cost of educating 
and rearing a child has Increased astronomi¬ 
cally. Family allowances are a means of 
maintaining family stability. The United 
States is the only major industrial nation in 
the world still without such a system. 
distributive justice 

Family allowances? What does the term 
mean? Not even all social and public wel¬ 
fare workers are familiar with it. Briefly, it 
is a system of periodic payments to anyone 
who has the care, custody, and maintenance 
of a child. It has been called by its de¬ 
tractors a "baby bonus," a "diaper dole,” a 
system for producing more cannon fodder, 
an indiscriminate subsidy to the birth of 
more defectives. Those who believe In Its 
great social values have referred to family 
allowances as a "children's charter," "the 
greatest single reform since the adoption of 
free education," “salaries for mothers," while 
some think It might best be called a system 
of distributive justice. 

Dramatically we had presented to lu not 
long ago in the newspapers of Florida the 
pitiful story of parents who wished to give 
away and get rid of their seven children, be¬ 
cause they no longer could endure their 
Inability to meet the minimum basic needs 


of these children. The plan which is pro¬ 
posed will guarantee the minimum basic 
needs of all children. 

Children have more than a dollars-and- 
cents value to their parents. They mean so 
much in joy, love, and downright fun. But. 
we must be realistic—the more parents think 
about the welfare and future of their chil¬ 
dren, the cost of their education and nur¬ 
ture. the less likely they are to have them. 
Nearly everyone knows that the number of 
persons in the American family grows 
smaller and smaller. Why? Because most 
young couples are confronted with a volun¬ 
tary choice of poverty for the sake of chil¬ 
dren. The use of artificial and natural 
means of achieving planned parenthood is 
believed to have become more widespread. 

INSURES ESSENTIALS 

The philosophy of family allowances la 
supported In the Federal income-tax ex¬ 
emptions for children. However, It is un¬ 
fortunate that at present those with Incomes 
in the higher brackets get the greater tax 
savings. Those families of low Income de¬ 
rive almost no tax relief from the Fed¬ 
eral exemptions for dependents. Our exist¬ 
ing old-age and survivors' Insurance pro¬ 
gram, benefiting only those over 66 or the 
survivors of persons who had covered em¬ 
ployment is available to only a fraction of 
our population. It does not meet the need 
of the great mass of employed parents in 
caring for their children. 

Family allowances will meet the hazard of 
providing properly for the maintenance of 
children by placing a floor under a family's 
costs of child care. They are not meant to 
provide more than limited and partial sup¬ 
port. They are a reward to those who per¬ 
petuate our country Proper care of the 
coming generation insures the greatest asset 
for the future our State and Nation can pos- 
Fcss—a healthy and educated youth. Family 
allowances will insure for every child the 
basic, essential, staples of life—food and 
clothing. 

With family allowances we also gain anti- 
depression Insurance. Consumer purchas¬ 
ing power Is increased and stabilized. In a 
period of widespread unemployment there 
will be less totally decreased earnings. With 
the same total family Income the family 
without children can easily maintain twice 
as high a level of living as that family with 
three or more children, or can accumulate 
savings. Productivity is the basis for pres¬ 
ent-day wages and salaries. Wage rates are 
based on a man's work and not in the size 
of his family. To a degree family allowances 
adjust Income to the number of dependents. 

It is common knowledge that families at 
the bottom of the income ladder have more 
children than those on the higher rungs. 
This has disturbing possibilities on the size 
and quality of future generations. To be 
sure, the slice of security is wafer thin for 
the families in which a large number of the 
children that will be our future generation 
are growing up. 

REDUCES INEQUALITY 

The single man who Is a tool and die 
maker, or farmer, or mason's helper works 
Bid 3 by side with the man who Is the father 
of five children, yet each receives the same 
wages. In fact, the real wages of the man 
with a large numb r of dependents may be 
considerably less than those of the wage 
earner who has no children or whose wife 
Is employed outside the home. "From the 
social and national point of view the man 
who undertakes the responsibility of rearing 
new citizens under decent standards Is more 
deserving, and from the financial point of 
view, he bears too great a burden." * Family 
allowances are a means of cutting down the 
high spots and filling in the valleys of these 


B. C'ury. Family Allowances In Can** 
ada, Public Welfare, March 1948, p. 50. 


burdens; they are a means of smoothing out 
Inequality. Those parents who contribute 
the lifeblood of our country and State are 
entitled to the Nation's help in reducing 
their unequal handicap. 

In our country during World War II, 
family allowances were paid for wives end 
children of servicemen, without any means 
test, without any proof of need, but merely 
by virtue of being the wives and children 
of a serviceman. The tremendous social 
gain that this tepresented has temporarily 
been lost. It must be followed up. 

This is not a halr-bralned idea dreamed 
up by an impractical social worker or pro¬ 
fessor. Family allowances paid for all chil¬ 
dren is a democratic system, and as it makes 
possible more equitable distribution of the 
pay for goods and services it is a religious 
precept. No realistic parent will be encour¬ 
aged to produce additional children for 
the small benefit of $7 a month. Neither 
Canada or any other country using family 
allowances found any Increase in its birth 
rates attributable to this system of benefits. 

That the idea has already been accepted 
In principle in our country is illustrated by 
the payment of additional salary for addi¬ 
tional dependents by the Columbia Con¬ 
serve Co. and Bennington College among 
others. We tax the bachelor and spinster 
for the support of public schools, play¬ 
grounds. and school lunches though they 
have no children. 

The Hansen report released by the Na¬ 
tional Resources Planning Board mentions 
family allowances as one of the definite steps 
needed in our country to maintain a high 
level of consumption and production. Now, 
for reasons which need not be considered 
here, it is quite customary for our country 
to follow other nations about 40 years later 
in enacting social legislation. But, that so¬ 
cial lag has now about exhausted its 40-year 
delay. The time has come for one of our 
States to take the action that will even¬ 
tually bring our Federal Government into 
the scene. 

FINANCE PLANS 

We may expect the same steps In social 
progress to be followed In obtaining family 
allowances that our States and Nation pur¬ 
sued in moving to unemployment compen¬ 
sation, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind and others. Therefore, we may expect 
that first one State, and then several others 
will adopt plans for family allowances, and 
eventually our Federal Government will par¬ 
ticipate Wisconsin, Illinois, California, In¬ 
diana have scored notable firsts In social 
legislation. There Is no reason that Florida 
should not be added to this historically hon¬ 
orable list. 

The country to the immediate north of us, 
our good neighbor. Canada, has had family 
allowances In effect since 1945 Mexico has 
family allowances. In Australia, New Zea¬ 
land. Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Norway. Rumania, Russia, Spain, Switzer¬ 
land, Sweden, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Co¬ 
lombia, and Uruguay there are systems of 
family allowances.* England’s system of 
family allowances is now In operation. 

Not only does the writer wish to propose 
a system of family allowances for Florida, 
but the author is going to palce his head on 
the block so to speak, by suggesting some 
additional tax sources to finance the plan. 
As nearly as can be estimated at present, 
not all of these taxes would be necessary 
to finance family allowances. The addi¬ 
tional sources are suggested so as to provide 
some alternatives. 

Some features of the system would be: 

1. First, It is proposed that the State of 
Florida pay $7 a month as a family allow¬ 
ance for each child under the age of 16. 


»U. S. Department of Labor, Family Allow¬ 
ances in Various Countries, 1044-45, BuHetla 
No. 663. Washington. 1945, pp. 1-21. 
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3. There would be no means test. 

3. To be eligible the chUdren of the 
grantee or payee must be in regular school 
attendance between the ages of 6 and 16 
except during vacation periods, unmarried, 
and living in Florida, and have resided In 
Florida for 1 year preceding application. 
The latter requirement is necessary in view 
of Florida’s transient population. 

4. Payment will be made only to a parent 
or relative providing maintenance for the 
child. Ordinarily this will be the mother. 

6. Administration of the system will be 
vested In the State welfare board This 
agency Is chosen because it is already fa¬ 
miliar with meeting human needs from pub¬ 
lic funds, and with the verification of 
eligibility. The Florida Industrial Commis¬ 
sion Is suggested as an alternative adminis¬ 
trative agency. 

6 It Is granted that the cost of maintain¬ 
ing a child of 14 Is greater than caring for 
one aged 2, but the program takes a long¬ 
term view of 16 years, and the benefits are 
not *expected to meet the total cost of child 
raising. It is also true that in the family of 
six children or so, the cost of maintaining 
the fifth and six child Is probably less than 
that of the first children by virtue of handed- 
down clothing, school books, and toys. Never¬ 
theless, the program has among Its purposes 
that of rewarding parents, and the tenth 
child is as valuable an asset to the State as 
the first. By keeping the fiat scale of $7 
monthly per child, administrative problems 
and costs are greatly reduced. 

7. The benefits are presumed to be used 
directly or Indirectly for children and we 
may rest assured that in 99 percent or more 
of our families they will be. 

8. Our low ADC grants can be supple¬ 
mented by the $7 monthly family allow¬ 
ance 

9. How the money will be spent Is a ques¬ 
tion that no doubt has arisen in the minds 
of many. Since family allowances provided 
from funds raised by taxation represent a 
tronpfer of purchasing power from those of 
higher Income, who will pay a large part 
of the new taxes, to those of lower Income, 
who will pay none or only a small part of 

new taxes, this will mean that the 
.nniipy will be spent on the necessities of 
hfc From the experience of many other 
countries we can be certain that there will 
he increased purchases of milk, clothing, 
better bousing, school books, medical care, 
footwear, and the more nutritious foods such 
as meats, cereals, fresh and frozen vegetables 
and fruits. For some It may mean a rain¬ 
coat and for others children’s hooks that 
they might otherwise never even see. 

All children In the State who are eligible 
will receive the benefit regardless of the 
Income of the family. This means for ex¬ 
ample, that a family with an annual income 
of $15,000 and one child would receive a 
family allowance in 1 year amounting to 
$84, and might easily pay additional taxes 
to support the program amounting to $300 
a year. The family with an annual cash In¬ 
come of $800 and one child would also re¬ 
ceive a family allowance of $84 a year and 
perhaps pay no additional taxes to support 
the program, or taxes so low that $5 would 
be a more likely figure. 

NO MZANB TXST 

By eliminating the means test the program 
becomes available to all. There Is no stigma 
of relief or being only for the needy. The 
children of Judy O’Orady and the colonel’s 
lady receive equal benefits under the pro¬ 
gram. Eligibility is terminated by leaving 
school, attaining the age of 16, moving away 
from the State, death, or marriage. 

There Is more likelihood that the benefit 
will go directly to the child when the mother 
Is the payee. The mother will seem more 


rewarded for her efforts, and the income to 
the mother may add to her status In the 
family group and make for more family sta¬ 
bility. The father or other relative within 
the first degree of blood relationship may be 
grantee or payee. 

The State and district welfare boards are 
already acquainted with the requirements of 
Federal grants-ln-aid, and it is hoped that 
Federal participation will soon become a part 
of the system. The State welfare board also 
has field or unit offices in every county of the 
State. The State and district welfare boards 
are already providing services to people with¬ 
out a means test, for example, child-welfare 
services and adoption services. 

A simple application form would be filed 
with the district welfare board which Issues 
to the grantee a booklet of coupons or checks 
redeemable in cosh. This booklet contains 
the simple terms under which payments 
cease as mentioned "in a preceding para¬ 
graph The booklet will have one coupon for 
each month. The date of each coupon will 
be the monthly anniversary of birth By 
using a booklet of checks or coupons the 
expense of monthly check mailing Is avoided. 
The book of coupons can be issued for 1 year 
or 5 years or whatever length of time Is 
practicable. 

The program should have administrative 
costs not exceeding 1 percent of the benefits 
paid. Verification of birth and the other 
requirements can proceed after application. 
The program assumes that most people are 
honest when dealing with their Government. 
Penalties for Intentional fraudulent use will 
be provided. 

TAX BASIS 

There are 582,589 children In Florida under 
the age of sixteen according to the seventh 
census of the State of Florida." While less 
than this number attend school. It Is to be 
hoped that one of the social accomplish¬ 
ments of the program will be that all chU¬ 
dren imder sixteen will remain In school. 
There will be less neces-slty for parents to 
feel that they must have the earnings of 
children In this age group. At $7 a month 
this means a total cost of approximately 
$4,000,000 a month. This will Include the 
administrative costs, because not all of the 
children under sixteen will be eligible, soma 
will not have resided for 1 year In the State, 
some will be married, and some of the parents 
In the upper Income brackets will probably 
not bother to make application fur the 
benefits. 

There has never been a popular tax. No 
tax wUl be agreeable to many people. Any 
new form of taxation must be considered 
the lesser of several evils. With the help of 
Wilson K. Doyle" It is proposed that the 
program be financed from the general rev¬ 
enues of the State which will he Increased 
by some of these means: 

1. Better collection of existing taxes, par¬ 
ticularly the intangibles tax. 

2. Reduced cost of tax coUection and ad¬ 
ministration. 

3. A tax of 16 percert on all hotel, tourist 
court, and rooming house bills that exceed 
$3 per day per person. The same tax will 
apply to all rentals for less than 6 months' 
duration that exceed $75 per month per 
family unit. 

4 A specific sales tax on luxury items, such 
as beer by the bottle and bottled soft drinks. 

5. An Increase In the existing State In¬ 
heritance tax. 

6. A State gross Income tax of 1 percent 
on personal Income with an exemption of 
$2,500 for married persons and $1,000 for 

"Commission of Agriculture, the seventh 
census of the State of Florida, Tallahassee. 
1945, pp. 64-67. 

"Head of the department of public ad¬ 
ministration, Florida State University. 


single persons. This tax to be one-fourth 
of 1 percent on manufacturing, wholesale, 
and corporate Income. A constitutional 
amendment will be necessary to Impose this 
tax. 

In conclusion, it can be pointed out that 
while the United States has trailed many 
years behind the other countries of the 
world in social legislation, the day has come 
for us to adopt family allowances. And in 
the same historical perspective, as Florida 
and several other States inaugurate programs 
of family allowances, then the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment will participate In the program and 
give the help of that Oovernment’a greater 
power to levy and collect taxes. 

VARIED BENKTITS 

For the parents, there are many possibil¬ 
ities, both material and spiritual, of which 
we can name but a few. For those parents 
who have willingly sacrificed many things 
that they might legitimately have had in 
order that their children might have ade- 
qua»3 food, shelter, and medical care, allow¬ 
ances would release a part of their Income 
for their own use for things which are be¬ 
yond the bare necessities of life. Perhaps 
greater than anything else, there would be 
hope and courage for the future. Thus, 
they might have a share in the full life. 

For society, there are the benefits of good 
citizenship, community health, cooperation, 
and prosperity. There Is the possibility that 
the proper number of children In each fam¬ 
ily may produce a better balanced com¬ 
munity and react favorably on the general 
prosperity of the community. There is the 
possibility of saving part of the enormous 
sums society now pays to meet its health 
bills, its Juvenile delinquency and its pov¬ 
erty bills. It is time to match modern 
knowledge with tlie appropriate action. 
Let us bring our social legislation Into bal¬ 
ance with scientific achievement. A brighter 
world awaits oui- children. 


The President of the United States Keeps 
a Pledge to the People of Asia, in Spite 
of Being Whiplashed by LiTid and Baf¬ 
fled Critics 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 

OF NEW JERSET 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August B, 1951 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, about 
a year ago the President of the United 
States made an eight-point pledge to the 
people of Asia. In spite of being whip¬ 
lashed by livid and baffled critics for hew¬ 
ing to the promised line, the President 
kept his word. A lesser man would have 
quailed; some did. Happily, not Mr. 
Truman. 

It was Saturday night, September 9. 
1950. “Fight or die” was the password of 
our troops in the Pusan perimlter. Over 
the radio, the President addressed an 
anxious America. In the Korean strug¬ 
gle, he said: 

We must keep clearly In mind what we 
believe in and what we are trying to do; 
we want the rest of the world to understand 
our alms and our hopes. 

To fulfill this aim the President in 
simple language outlined eight points 
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Of American foreign policy in the Far 
£ast; 

1. We believe in the United Nations. 

2. We believe the Koreans have a right to 
be free, independent, and united. 

8. We do not want the fighting in Korea 
to expand into a general war. 

4. We hope in particular that the people 

in China will not be misled or forced into 
lighting against the United Nations and 
agalnet the American people • • •. 

5. We do not want Formosa or any part 
of Asia for ourselves. 

6. We believe in freedom for all nations 
of the Far East. 

7. We do not believe in aggressive or pre¬ 
ventive war. Such war is the weapon of 
dlotators, not of free democratic countries 
like the United States. 

8. We want peace and we shall achieve It. 

The President said: 

W'* invite all the nations of the world, 
without exception, to join us In this great 
work; the Korean struggle has shown us 
again all the misery and horrors of war. 

The North Koreans had learned that 
the penalties of armed conflict *‘fall as 
heavily on those who act as tools for 
the Communist dictatorship as they do 
on its victims.*’ 

There will he no profit for any people who 
follow the Communist dictatorship down its 
dark and bloody path. 

He continued: 

Against the futile and tragic course of 
dictatorship, we uphold, for all people, the 
way of freedom, the way of mutual coopera¬ 
tion, and international peace. 

At this critical hour In the history of the 
world our country has been called upon to 
give of Its leadership. Its efforts, and its 
resources to maintain peace and Justice 
among nations. 

We have responded to that call. We will 
not fall. 

Critics, you agree, do you not? 


We Menace the Panama Canal 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 

or ikdiama 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEFRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, June 11, the Subcommittee on 
Federal Relations with International Or¬ 
ganizations of the Committee on Expen¬ 
ditures of the Executive Departments 
held hearings on H. R. 3406 and H. R. 
3697, two identical bills which would 
create a commission to make a study 
of the administration of overseas activi¬ 
ties of the Government and to make 
recommendations to Congress with re¬ 
spect thereof. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
testimony of Edward J. Gaskin, a Pana¬ 
manian. who, as a noncitizen employee 
of the United States Government, heads 
Local 900 of the Government and Civic 
Employees Organizing Committee—CIO. 
Under my unanimous-consent request, I 
am printing in the Record at this point 
an article by Harry Conn, member of 


the staff of the Public Affairs Institute, 
which appear in the July 9 New Republic 
and which deals with the work of Mr. 
Gaskin and with the problems in the 
Canal Zone which might well be sur¬ 
veyed by a commission created under 
provisions of H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697. 
The title of the article Is, “We Menace 
the Panama Canal”: 

Emile Benjamin, skilled carpenter, is em¬ 
ployed by the United States Government Ln 
the Panama Canal Zone to teach carpentry. 
Though not an American, be must abide by 
American laws and customs that rule the 
lO-mlle stretch across the Isthmtis. 

Benjamin Is a Negro and teaches in a seg¬ 
regated high school. Segregation of blacks 
and whites Is one of the American customs 
brought to the Canal Zone when racial segre¬ 
gation and discrimination were unknown. 
Benjamin cannot venture Into the better 
hotels and restaurants In the zone—they are 
reserved for the whites. He needs more 
money on which to live so he also teaches 
at night school. Here several of his stu¬ 
dents are white Americans and on the day 
they complete his course and are hired as 
carpenters In the zone they will be making 
three, four, or five times as much as their 
Instructor. 

Emile Benjamin is one of the 16,100 non- 
United States citizens employed in the Canal 
Zone, who live as aliens in their own coun¬ 
try. Fortunately for America, Benjamin has 
not been lured toward communism, and 
neither have most of bis feUow workers. Yet 
today, the Panama Canal, strategic artery 
of America's defense. Is an area alarmingly 
fertile for Communist impregnation. And 
the American administration of the Canal 
Zone, In the mode of nineteenth century 
colonization, has made this possible. 

In the mind of the native Canal Zone 
worker, America and American democracy 
do not stand for basic freedom for all citi- 
ssens. America means to them low wages, 
high living costs, discrimination, and segre¬ 
gation. Miraculously, in such an atmos¬ 
phere. no native leader espousing the cause 
against America has risen. This is due, at 
least In part, to the fact that one of the fore¬ 
most native leaders in the zone, Edward A. 
Gaskin, has been tirelessly fighting for zone 
workers and Just as tirelessly preaching the 
true principles of American democracy. 

A Negro, short and stocky, 83-year-old 
Gaskin is a principal of an elementary school 
In the zone and president of local 900 of the 
CIO’s Government and Civic Employees Or¬ 
ganizing Committee, to which a majority of 
the zone workers belong. Be led the fight 
several years ago to organize this union In 
opposition to the United Public Workers, 
eventually expelled from the CIO under 
charges of Communist domination. That 
successful battle, so completely ignored by 
the American press, Is believed to have re¬ 
moved a genuine threat to the Canal. 

Gaskin Is visiting the United States. He 
sits on the edge of hla chair and with plead¬ 
ing eyes presents a picture of Injustice with 
an eloquence rarely heard today. Gaskin 
refers to 1903 when the United States leased 
the Canal Zone from the Republic of Panama 
in perpetuity and amazed the world by build¬ 
ing the “Big Ditch.” As part of a “gentle¬ 
man’s agreement" with Great Britain the 
United States developed a Caribbean wage 
scale under which the workers of the Carib¬ 
bean coimtrles were paid approximately what 
they would receive In surrounding areas. 
This was deemed necessary In order not to 
upset the economies of these countries. So, 
two pay scale were established In the zone, 
a local rate and a United States rate. Today 
the average local-rate pay is 66 cents an hour 
compared to the American rate of $2.15, a 
fantastic spread. 


’The Caribbean wage scale did not work 
extreme hardship in countries such as Costa 
Bica, Colombia, Jamaica, and Trinidad where 
the cost of living was low. This was also 
true of Panama in 1903 when the American 
dollar was worth five times the Panamanian 
Balboa. But today the two currencies are 
used Interchangeably. Prices in the zone are 
at least as high as In the United States, and 
U costs as much for a Panamanian to live 
as for an American. Milk Is 27 cents a quart 
in Panama today: eggs are 82 cents a dozen, 
and other prices are comparable down the 
line. ’Thebr Jim Crow housing, almost all 
lacking modern plumbing, stands In startling 
contrast to the clean and modern quarters of 
the American workers. 

Before the arrival of the Americans at the 
turn of the century segregation and racial 
discrimination were unknown practices to 
Panamanians. It is forever brought home 
that these are strictly American importations 
because when Panamanians leave the aone, 
even to cross the street to Colon, in the 
Bepublic, they leave segregation behind. 

The Panama Canal Zone Is the show win¬ 
dow of democracy for all Latin America to 
witness. The sight has not been a pretty 
one for the many dark-skinned peoples of 
these countries to the south. The many 
citizens of Costa Bica. of Colombia, of Salva¬ 
dor who have contracted to work on the 
Canal In the last half century have returned 
to tholr lands with stinging words about the 
American system which metes out countless 
injustices to a man because he Is of a darker 
race. Today Americans wonder why these 
people have no real heart tor pan-American¬ 
ism. 

The feelings of the people of Panama were 
vividly shown last November 3 when the Re¬ 
public celebrated Its Independence Day. 
School children, carrying the many flags of 
the United Nations as they marched, received 
warm applause. When an American veterans* 
group from the zone paraded with the Stars 
and Stripes they were greeted by a sickening 
silence. An editorial last January in the 
Panama Tribune, a respected weekly, put 
this silence Into words: 

"The administrative powers—the Bour¬ 
bons—of the Canal Zone seem to have 
learned nothing about the changes in the 
world today; nothing of the advancing con¬ 
cepts among mankind, of new religious tol¬ 
erance, of new understandings, of new social 
give and take. Nor do they seem to have 
forgotten anything they learned about the 
fallacy of human superiority and Inferiority. 

“Because a policy has been In effeot over 
‘a number of years’ it Is not necessarily 
Justifiable In principle In the light of chang¬ 
ing conditions. The results cannot be said 
to be good when they are a cause of con¬ 
stant grievance and complaint. It would 
seem that In the forward march of the world’s 
teeming millions, our friends In the Canal 
Zone are not only standing still, but feel that 
everyone In the parade Is out of step but 
they.” 

This Is the charge against the United 
States at a time when this country has 
undertaken to defend freedom, truth, and 
the rights of man throughout the world 
against those who would destroy it Ap¬ 
parently, though, it has little concerned the 
Governor of the zone, Brig. Gen. Francis K. 
Newcomer, who told the Hoover Commission 
In 1049: "The organizational position of the 
Panama Canal has been satisfactory, and It 
is doubtful If it can be improved upon.” 

The State Department Is apparently well 
aware of the seriousness of the Canal Zone 
problem. It was the American Ambassador, 
Monnet B, Davis, who sent Gaskin to the 
United States to study democratic trade- 
union practices, well knowing that he would 
also strive to reach the right people and pre¬ 
sent his ct.se. However, the hands of the 
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Btate Department are tied. Action must be 
taken by the Defense Department which has 
steadfastly refused to alter present patterns 
in the zone fundamentally. As regularly as 
Local 900 of the GIO-OCEOC offers Governor 
Newcomer detailed recommendations for 
changes they are rejected. The most recent 
rejection was accompanied by the statement 
that “it Is believed that this (wage) policy 
has been fully justified, both in principle and 
results, over a long period of years ” 

In September, Ed Gaskin will return to his 
native Panama and to his Job in the segre* 
gated school system in the Canal Zone. His 
hope is that he can offer proof to his young, 
dark-skinned students that the benefits of 
a democracy are for them, too. "If we can¬ 
not do this,” he said, "we cannot be responsi¬ 
ble for the future of the Panama Canal or 
the security of the United States." 


The RuttUn People 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent. I in¬ 
clude the following article by Eugene 
Lyons: 

A Neglected Element in the World Equa¬ 
tion . The Russian People 
(By Eugene Lyons) 

Opinion polls do not thrive too well under 
dictatorships. In the Soviet Union, besides, 
foreign journalists are carefully sheltered 
against free contact with the local popula¬ 
tion Some of them have found it con¬ 
venient all the same to apprise their readers, 
now and then, that Ivan Ivanovich, the aver¬ 
age Soviet citizen, holds precisely the same 
views on home and foreign affairs as his 
bosses In the Kremlin. Why they should 
ronsent to transmit such nonsense is a mys¬ 
tery this essay will not explore. 

The assumption that the rulers of Soviet 
Russia and the ruled see eye to eye is the tall¬ 
est and most pernicious of the big lies nur¬ 
tured by Soviet propaganda. It uncritical 
acceptance has been the distinctive hallmark 
of the regime’s journalistic friends and press 
agents Wc find It at the core of all pro- 
Sovlct books. Its classic formulation was 
achieved many years ago by a correspondent 
who wrote that Stalin’s ruthless methods 
fitted to the Russian character and folk 
ways in that they established Aslastlc abso¬ 
lutism 

These writers unfortunately fall to ex¬ 
plain why. If the views of the dictatorship 
and those dictated to are so harmonious, the 
Kremlin needs the greatest police force and 
the bloodiest terror In all history to hold 
down its loyal subjects Even an authori¬ 
tarian government hardly assigns a major 
slice of its resources and manpower to po¬ 
lice purposes just for the fun of It. Pacing 
the myth that the Bolshevik regime and the 
Russian peoples are one and indivisible, com- 
muu sense cannot dispose of such realities as 
the following: 

1 The political jpollce establishment of the 
Tsars, the Okhrana, dreaded in its day and 
rightly reviled by the civilized world, got 
by with four or five thousand officials and 
operatives Its Communist successors—the 
Cheka. GPU, NKVD. now MVD and MGB— 
requires more than 2,000,000, aside from mil¬ 
lions serving US agents and informers, wil¬ 
lingly or under duress, without formal 
membership in the police system. 


2. In the darkest years of Tsarist oppres¬ 
sion, political prisoners and exiles rarely ex¬ 
ceeded 50.000. Today, according to the more 
conservative estimates, there are at least 
12,000,000 prisoners in concentration camps, 
Isolators, and penitentiaries, and millions 
more exiled to harsh Siberian, Arctic, and 
central Asian regions. 

8. Chlstkas, or purges, of every segment 
of the Soviet population. Including the rul¬ 
ing party Itself, are a constant feature of 
life under the hammer and sickle. At peak 
moments, such as the blood-trial period of 
1936-^8 or the panicky cleansings Just after 
the recent war, literally millions are affected. 
But at no time in the last three decades 
has there been a complete cessation of the 
process of "liquidating” supposed traitors, 
deviators, spies, saboteurs, and other enemies 
of the people—a euphemism for enemies of 
the dictatorship. In the present phase, vir¬ 
tually every department of national life is 
being subjected to Intensive purging, with 
war veterans, intellectuals, Jews, industrial, 
and collective-farm administrators among 
the most prominent victims. 

4. The citizen’s right to leave the country, 
which neither the Czars nor Hitler complete¬ 
ly denied, does not exist under the Soviets. 
Attempts to escape without permission ore 
punishable by death, but thousands take the 
risk continually notwithstanding. In effect 
the entire population is thus captive. The 
Kremlin knows better than any foreign ex¬ 
perts that if the Soviet frontiers were open¬ 
ed. the most gigantic exodus In all history 
would follow. 

6. When the Germans Invaded the Soviet 
Union, the regime swiftly jettisoned its 
Communist slogans and propaganda, restor¬ 
ing old-fashioned appeals to patriotism, 
blood and soil, pride in Russian history. It 
even restored substantial religious freedoms; 
church bells, forbidden since the early thir¬ 
ties, rang out once more even over the official 
radio air waves. This dramatic reversal In 
the hour of national peril, after a quarter of 
a century of unlimited propaganda and 
ter or, amounted to a confession that Com¬ 
munist Indoctrination had failed utterly; 
that the government had not succeeded in 
selling Its Ideology to Its subjects. 

6. In the early months of the Russo-Ger¬ 
man war, before Nazi brutalities and in¬ 
sults had changed the climate of Russian 
sentiment, millions of Red troops surren¬ 
dered without genuine resistance. The in¬ 
vaders were met joyously by the people of 
Byelorussia. Ukraine, and later the Caucasian 
areas. In no other conquered country did the 
Germans—until their own stupidity inter¬ 
vened to change the picture—find such 
eager cooperation on the part of the local 
populations. 

7. Over a million Soviet men voluntarily 
donned German uniforms to fight against 
the Bolsheviks. ROA—the Russian Army of 
Liberation—organized by the Germans under 
command of a former Red army hero. Gen. 
Andrei Vlassov, counted more than 200,000 
volunteers. It was held down to that figure 
by Hitler's justified fear that this army 
would turn against him after the defeat of 
the Soviets; actually nearly 2,000,000 Soviet 
citizens tried to enlist in this formation. At 
that the Vlassov army was the only signifi¬ 
cant force the Germans were able to raise 
among their enemies. 

9. The most unfortunate of the secret 
agreements compounded at Yalta—an un¬ 
dertaking by Britain and the United States 
to force Soviet citizens liberated from pris¬ 
oner-of-war and forced-labor camps to re¬ 
turn to their native land—was made at 
Stalin’s insistent demand. It was a de¬ 
mand without precedent in modern times. 
The "beloved leader" of victorious Russia 
knows that millions of his subjects, washed 
beyond the Soviet frontiers by the accidents 
of war, would try to evade repatriation. 
Dejplte the slmmeful American, British, and 
French use of force to drive them home. 


hundreds of thousands—workers, peasants, 
soldiers, intellectuals, former Commimists, a 
true cross-section of the Soviet peoples—suc¬ 
ceeded in evading this fate. They chose free¬ 
dom at the price of penury, sacrifice of homes 
and careers, persecution, and an outlaw 
status, rather than resume the hated yoke of 
communism. 

9. Desertions from the Red Army occupa¬ 
tion forces in Germany and Austria as¬ 
sumed epidemic proportions, despite the in¬ 
credible American policy (in the early stages, 
at any rate) of driving the fugitives back to 
be hanged. The runaways Included every¬ 
thing from simple soldiers to commanding 
generals, and even officers of the intelligence 
elite. To Isolate Its troops from contact 
with the local populations, the Kremlin has 
been obliged to Impose drastic safeguards 
that In effect make its troops prisoners. 
Moreover, the occupation forces are replaced 
at frequent intervals to hold down the in¬ 
cidence of "infection” by western ideas. 
The stream of deserters has been slowed by 
these countermeasures but by no means 
stopped. 

10. Not since Japan was opened to the 
outside world in the last century has any 
nation cut Itself off so totally from the rest 
of mankind. There is every evidence of 
panic fright in the extremes to which Sta¬ 
lin now carries his efforts to seal off his 
prison-state hermetically against non-So¬ 
viet thought, culture, science, "Cosmopoli¬ 
tanism” and "kowtowing to the West” are 
the newly forged Soviet labels for the dread 
crime of sympathy for western ideas—a 
crime for which thousands of Soviet writ¬ 
ers. artists, teachers, students, scientists, 
historians, and Communist officials are pay¬ 
ing with their liberty. 

This inventory could be continued to book 
length. It makes gibberish of the fable of 
unity between the Communist masters and 
their long-suffering slaves The nature of 
an ailment can often be deduced from the 
medicine administered The measure of the 
Russian people's opposition to their Soviet 
fate is in the vastness and ferocity and per¬ 
sistence of the Red terror. 

Never before, In a world that Included 
the Nazi and Fascist systems, has a state 
been compelled to develop such a colossal 
mechanism of surveillance and repression, 
terror and torture, censorship and intimida¬ 
tion No government on record has lelt It 
necessary to invent so many "crimes against 
the state” or to employ the death penalty 
so recklessly as an Instrument of its rule 

The authorities as a matter of course tap 
the telephones of their subjects and open 
their mall. Every apartment house, office, 
plant, and subdlviBion of a plant, every high 
school and university and military installa¬ 
tion, has Its contingent of police overseers 
and informers. The secret police actually 
has branch offices on the premises of larger 
factories, mines, educational and scientific 
institutes, hotels, railroad stations. Every 
functionary Important enough to have a sec¬ 
retary or chauffeur knows that these em¬ 
ployees are reporting not only on his conduct 
but his political mood. No regime In the 
annals of man has diverted so much of its 
income and energies and personnel to in¬ 
ternal security—to its own defense, that Is to 
say, against Its citizenry. 

The notion that the peoples of Russia 
bend their necks meekly to the Soviet yoke 
is a cruel libel. It simply does not jibe with 
the unabridged compulsion applied by the 
government; with the hordes of political 
prisoners; with the perpetual alarms over 
sabotage and espionage and plots. It does 
not Jibe with the suicidal resistance of the 
peasants to collectivization, the workers’ sul¬ 
len and often murderous reaction to the 
Stakhanov or speed-up system, and other 
episodes of the convulsive mass resistance 
that is the sum and substance of Soviet 
history. 
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Contrary to wide mlBconceptions on thle 
score, both the Italian and the German peo* 
pie accepted their respective totalitarian 
chains more quickly, with less hostility, than 
the Russians. In a single camp within an 
hour’s drive trom Moscow during the con¬ 
struction of the Moskva-Volga Canal with 
slave labor, there were more political prison¬ 
ers than in all Fascist Italy. The carrying 
out of any of the gigantic GPU projects— 
the White Sea-Baltlc Canal, or the second 
Trans-Siberian rail line, for instance—con¬ 
centrated more “enemies of the state" than 
all the prewar Nazi camps put together. 

The cleavage between rulers and ruled in 
the U. S. S. R. simply cannot be exaggerated. 
The Communist tyranny was imposed on the 
peoples of Russia by an infinitesimal mi¬ 
nority, and has been maintained by unprec¬ 
edented force—the physical force that breaks 
bodies and the propaganda terror that 
mangles minds and poisons souls. From the 
day the Bolsheviks usurped power there has 
been In effect a continuous civil war between 
the regime and its subjects. Russia is In the 
final analysis an occupied country. 

The propaganda fable of perfect rapport 
between the regime and the people Is not 
merely false. It Is deeply mischievous, for 
it raises artificial walls between the free world 
and its potentially most valuable allies: the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. 

Fortunately those walls are at long last 
being razed. The truth a few of us have 
been shouting unheeded for so many years— 
that a deep gulf separates the Soviet dicta¬ 
tors from their victimized population—Is fi¬ 
nally being understood. How quickly and 
how wisely its Implications will be grasped 
and exploited remains to be seen. 

Tire resolution introduced by Senator 
Brien McMahon and a large group of col¬ 
leagues, asserting American friendship for 
the Russian people. Is symptomatic of a new 
attitude here which, we may be sure, sends 
a chill down Stalin's back. A number of 
American organizations dedicated to friend¬ 
ship with the peoples ol Russia, over the 
heads of the Kremlin gang, have sprung up 
spontaneously In recent months. One of 
them calls Itself significantly. Friends of 
Fighters for Russian Freedom. A private 
group has been set up, under the awkward 
but accurate title of the American Commit¬ 
tee for Freedom for the Peoples of the 
U. S S R., with the explicit purpose of help¬ 
ing Russian 6mlgr68 to fight for the libera¬ 
tion of their country. Even statesmen begin 
to draw a sharp line between the people and 
the government of the Soviet Union; witness 
the phrasing of the British note to the 
Soviets on February 17 last. 

A new element Is thus being added to the 
East-West equation. More accurately, it Is 
being belatedly recognized, for It was there 
all the time. That element, the Russian peo¬ 
ples, can be more decisive than the atomic 
stockpile In determining the ultimate an¬ 
swers to the questions that today plague a 
divided world. 


The Flood Lessons 
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Mr. SIMPSON of niinois. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks In 
the rlEcoRD, I include the following edito¬ 
rial from the Quincy (Ill.) Herald-Whig 
of August 2, lOGl: 


Tkx Flood Lxbsons 

One of the Nation's worst floods of dis¬ 
aster proportions ends as the Missouri de¬ 
livers Its recent swollen flow into the Mis¬ 
sissippi, which will carry It to the sea. Half 
a million persons were forced to leave their 
homes, and some estimates of the damage 
run as high as a billion dollars. It may be 
extravagant to spend too much money for 
flood control, but the lesson in this one is 
that it is quite as absurd not to spend 
enough. 

The floods came mostly out of the Kaw or 
Kansas River and its tributaries. They 
might have risen in rivers farther north. 
The estimated flow of the Missouri at Its 
mouth ranges all the way from 4.200 cubic 
feet per second to 900,000. The factors that 
make the difference are melting snow in the 
high plains and mountains and rain down 
below, pouring in water at the same or dif¬ 
ferent seasons of the year. Nature has her 
own system for getting rid of this water 
She broadens the beds of the streams. The 
result is a catastrophe, because farms, 
towns, and cities have been located on the 
bench lands. 

Nature also has her own moods for bring¬ 
ing rain or snow. The technique of river 
control calls for mastery and use of water 
by many devices. There is contour plowing, 
cover crops, reforestation, and so on; big and 
little upstream reservoirs: irrigation sys¬ 
tems; dams for flood control, power, and 
navigation; the deepening of channels and, 
within limits, the construction of levees. 
Some of these projects have been carried 
out in the Missouri Valley. There is what is 
known as the Plck-Sloan plan, which calls 
for building storage reservoirs back on the 
smaller streams that would retard the head¬ 
long flow of water into the main streams. 
But this plan is only a famous compromise 
between the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Army Corps of Engineers. It lists about 100 
dams, of which a dozen are finished or under 
construction. The cost? It would take 
about two floods of the proportions of the 
present one to match the cost Item. 

Reached as a* compromise the Plck-Sloan 
plan Is not so much a plan as a collection of 
ill-assorted projects. The Missouri River 
has not had the thorough study to which It is 
entitled, from source to mouth, with an eye 
to over-all control. No one has reconciled 
irrigation with navigation, power with flood 
control. But this would be a propitious time 
to make this study, while people are sweep¬ 
ing oily scum out of their households and 
before another flood of the same kind comes, 

The trouble seems to be that humanity 
failed to administer the flow of the river, 
and nature continued to operate after her 
own, often exceedingly costly, plan. 


Students Make Good Neighbors 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 2, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in¬ 
clude the following article from the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

Students Make Good Neighbors —Avi Inti¬ 
mate Message From the South 
(By Max K. Gilstrap) 

New Orleans. — ^A field worker In Venezu¬ 
ela stopped with poised machete flashing in 
the sun to ask about the Sugar Bowl game 
in New Orleans. A young foreman in a Co¬ 


lombian textile plant talked enthusiastically 
about Louisiana State University. Young ex¬ 
ecutives In Puerto Rico, the Dominican Re¬ 
public, Haiti, Jamaica, and Trinidad spoke 
with nostalgia of their college days in Mis¬ 
sissippi State, Gulf Park College, Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology, Harvard, and 
Midwest State universities. 

The traveler In the Americas quickly be¬ 
comes aware of the importance of student 
Interchange in inter-American relations. In 
the unprejudiced minds of young Americans 
such schooling Is developing an understand¬ 
ing that will unquestionably prove a decisive 
bulwarks In hemisplieric and world peace. 

Here in the South where a reciprocal trade 
program with Latin America is gaining mo¬ 
mentum. there has been launched a signifi¬ 
cant cultural and educational exchange 
program which holds bright promise. Al¬ 
ready its participants Include students from 
the mld-South and from all 21 Latln-Amer- 
Ican Republics. 

The program is run by Mario Bermudez, 
able, energetic director of International Re¬ 
lations for International House in New Or¬ 
leans. under supervision of an advisory com- 
, mlttee headed by A. E. Hegewlsch, former 
.president of International House. It was 
. launched in 1944 with 300 students; now 
(there are 900 attending 16 schools and col¬ 
leges In Mississippi and Louisiana. Con¬ 
currently a reciprocal flow of United States 
students to Latin America Is under way, be¬ 
ginning with summer ooturses sponsored by 
International House in the universities of 
)' Yucatan, Mexico; San Jose, Costa Rica; and 
Medlllln, Colombia. 

Mr. Bermudez says the program promises 
to spread over a large part of the midcon¬ 
tinent and possibly other parts of the United 
States. Such a prospect, he says, Is possible 
because of the enlarged United States de¬ 
fense program. With many Gla gone, there 
is a shortage of United States students. Uni¬ 
versities have their machinery already set up; 
professors are hired; classroom and housing 
facilities are available. 

Mr. Bermudez talks of the interchange 
student plan in terms of a multiple variety 
of types and ages of students and financial 
arrangements. About 40 percent of the 
Latln-Amerlcan students take 4-year courses. 
Some enroll in summer courses of 7 to 10 
weeks. These usually pay their own expenses 
which average $200 besides transportation 
costs. Most of them live with families In 
Mississippi or Louisiana towns where their 
schools are located. 

Under another arrangement, professional 
persons, many of them married, are Inter¬ 
changed in similar positions across the Gulf 
and Caribbean. This Is done with negligible 
expense other than transportation costs. 
Such arrangements enable the workers to 
obtain broader training, make lasting con¬ 
tacts with families in the countries, and 
promote their businesses. 

Some students such as a Nicaraguan edi¬ 
tor. wife, and daughter come to the middle 
South to study special courses in grammar, 
composition, culture, history, end natural 
sciences. A group of 35 seniors from the 
National University of Colombia Is making 
a tour July 1 to August 14, to Inspect engi¬ 
neering projects, public-works factories, and 
schools in mid-America. 

The big problem In student interchanges, 
Mr. Bermudez said, is transportation. Most 
students pay for their travel but from coun¬ 
tries such as Chile, Paraguay, and Argentina 
it exceeds an entire year's tuition. Help has 
been given by the Grand Colomblana Fleet, 
a Joint company of Colombia. Venezuela, and 
Ecuador, which offers free passage for schol¬ 
arship winners. American air lines offer 
the same consideration. It is hoped that 
special ship and alr-llne rates can be ar¬ 
ranged for general Interchange students. 

From an extended trip through Latin 
America Mr. Bermudez and Clay Shaw, direc¬ 
tor of International Trade Mart, have found 
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warm entbusiasm for tbe (naltural inter¬ 
change program. Cooperation in tbe United 
States baa been received from sncb organl- 
aatlons as tbe American Council on Educa-, 
tlon and the Pan American Union. 

As an Increasing number of good nelgb-' 
bore knock on each other's door and stay ^ 
a while, tbe outccnne, in Mr. Bermudea* 
opinion, can only be the achievement of the / 
common aim of good will and understand-« 
Ing. 


Let Free CIuiml Figiit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTA’nVES 

Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel for August 3. 1^1, is a ringing 
challenge to the administration’s stupid 
policy in China that has prevented the 
free forces of China from opposing the 
Chinese Moscow dominated R^. 

’ As this editorial well points out, if we 
had had a realistic policy in China based 
on principle and not upon political ex¬ 
pediency—if we had not been controlled 
by the counsels of fear emanating from 
the United Nations—our casualties in 
Korea would have been much less than 
they now are. 

There seems to be no hope of curing 
the blindness in the administration, but 
editorials such as that in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel wUl help to awaken the people 
of America to a return to principle and 
honesty and courage in dealing with for¬ 
eign nations. 

I submit herewith the editorial: 

Lst Pko; China Fight 

The most significant military event in 
China since the inauguration of Korean truce 
negotiations la the highly successful opera- 
Uon of Chinese Nationalist refugee forces 
against the Communists along tbe Burma 
border. 

This is not a guerrilla action In the usual 
sense, because It involves an organized force 
of some fifteen thousand trained troops under 
competent command, and nearly two-thlrda 
of Tunnan Province was occupied and held. 

Since there are many hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Chinese Nationalist troops available 
for similar operations, it is a matter for 1' ter- 
estlng and puzzled speculation that Amer¬ 
ican policy makers still refuse to permit the 
Chinese people to fight for the liberation of 
their own country. 

In fact, it is the greatest mystery of the 
war that has been raging In Korea for more 
than a year that the American Government 
has been willing to sacrifice 150,000 Amer¬ 
ican casualties in fighting the Chinese Com¬ 
munists, but has adam..ntly refused to let 
the free China forces attempt a diversionary 
movement which would have saved thou¬ 
sands of American lives and would probably 
have ended the war many months ago. 

Why is the American military and political 
command at the highest levels so determined 
to keep the Chinese Nationalists out of the 
war against the Communftts, when they not 
only have a great stake In the struggle them¬ 
selves but could vastly reduce and perhaps 
eliminate altogether the necessity for Amer¬ 
ica's tragic Investment in the conflict? 

General MacArthur was removed from his 
Pacific command for giving offense to his 
political masters in Washington on many oc¬ 


casions, and one of these occasions was that 
on which he earnestly and vigorously advo¬ 
cated the encouragement and support of the 
free Chinese. 

Oen. Albert 0. Wedemeyer, who has few 
peers as a specialist on the military problems 
of the Far Bast, Is out of tbe mllltaj^ service 
of bis country, at least In part because he 
thought Chinese patriots willing to fight to 
liberate their country should be allowed to 
do so. 

Gen. Matthew Bidgway, who agreed with 
General MacArthur on the use of Chinese 
Nationalists, has been compelled to conduct 
the war in Korea with no better hope than 
that of humiliating stalemate because of tbe 
Incomprehensible stupidity of his bungUng 
superiors. 

If 15,000 Chinese guerrillas can take over 
two-thirds of a vital border province in a 
few days, what a fooUsh and fatal mistake It 
Is to Immoblllfw the milllone of fighting men 
free China could eventually utilize against 
our Communist enemies. 

And yet our moat competent and experi¬ 
enced military leaders are either exiled for 
advocating this soimd policy or are compelled 
to conduct futile and bloody wars In keeping 
with senseless policy which serves the pur¬ 
poses of our enemies as well as If that were 
the real intention. 


Inflation and Foroign Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my own 
remarks. I Include the following radio 
speech which I recently gave over 
Station WJR at Detroit: 

For the past 2 weeks the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives has been considering legislation 
to extend the Defense Production Act 
which has In It the President’s economic 
controls program. There has been a good 
deal of misrepresentation In the press and 
over the radio concerning this legislation 
and much of It emanates from the Presi¬ 
dent’s propaganda organization. The Presi¬ 
dent, of course, would like to blame Congress 
for his failure to effectively control Inflation. 
But the facts are not on his side. 

Early last fall, shortly after the Korean 
war started. Congress passed the present 
economic controls law. The public should 
know that Congress last August, on Its 
own Initiative, passed this legislation which 
authorized the President to impose controls 
on prices, wages, and credit. Mr. Truman 
did not suggest this action by Congress. As 
a matter of fact, he did not favor It. He 
declared In bis press conference on August 
10. 1960, that the Government was capable 
of handling inflation with existing machin¬ 
ery, He thought there was no need for 
a revival of OPA. But in spite of the 
President’s protests, Congress did pass the 
economic controls bill because It was 
thought that the Korean war and the de¬ 
fense program engendered by it, would 
start an Inflationary process which ought to 
be immediately controlled. Thus, in spite of 
the President’s shortsightedness. Congress 
gave him a controls law on September 8, 
1950. Notwithstanding the fact that prices 
were going up by leaps and bounds and 
hoarding was being engaged In by sup¬ 
pliers and dl8tribut<n's, thus sending prices 
higher, the President blindly refused to act. 
Tbe result was that between June 27, 1950, 
the date tbe Korean war started, and Jan¬ 


uary 26. 1951, the cost of living went up 7 
percent, and the cost of food 8 percent.' 
But In q>lte of thla precipltoue rise in prices, 
the President stubbornly refused to Impose 
controls and It wasn’t until January 26,1961, 
7 months after the Korean war started, that 
any price controls were put into effect.' 
Moreover, the efforts of Mr. DlSalle, the 
Price Administrator, and his oflloe, have 
proved ineffective to accomplish the Job 
which Congress Instructed him to accom¬ 
plish. Between January 26 and June 1. 
the cost of living and the cost of food 
went up another 2 percent. The plain 
truth is that every month since the Korean 
war started, without exception, tbe cost 
of living has risen. Thus, It Is clear that 
although tbe President has had ample and 
complete authority from Congress to control 
prices and Inflation, he has refused and 
neglected to do it. Naturally, this situation 
is embarrassing to the President and he 
would like to get off the spot. That Is the 
reason he Is having his propaganda experts 
make it appear that Congress, and not the 
administration, should bear the responsi¬ 
bility for the failure of the economic con¬ 
trols program during the pest year. 

No one in his right mind wants to add 
to our inflationary problems. It Is for that 
reason that 1 have voted In support of the 
extension of economic controls. I should 
say frankly that I have very little confidence 
that the President and his agencies will 
do any better Job in the future than they 
have during the past year. But I want the 
record to be straight so the American people 
will know who Is responsible for any further 
dlelocatious In our economy. 4 

While most of us agree that economic 
controls are necessary to prevent further. 
Inflation, controls in themselves will not 
cure our difficulties. The most we can do 
with controls Is to apply the brakes against 
the already existing pressures. But every-' 
one should clearly understand that the real 
answer to our Inflationary trouble is to 
stop doing the things that have caused the 
inflation. 

While most people readily understand the 
harmful effects of Inflation In their day-to- 
day standards of living, the average person 
does not give too much thought to the 
causes which create this condition. Hence 
I would like to discuss with you briefly some 
of the many phases of this problem. 

As a basic proposition the Inflation which 
has enveloped this country Is largely due to 
our extravagant spending programs. ’The 
tremendous cost of World War 11 gave us our 
initial start, and we have been pyramiding 
on It ever since—until we have finally 
reached the point where it has virtually 
wiped out 50 percent of the savings of all 
of our citizens. In the 10-year period since 
1941 this Government has given away In for- 
elgn-economlc-ald prt^ams approximately 
$82,000,000,000. Of this amount Britain got 
thirty-five billion; Soviet Russia, eleven bil¬ 
lion; France, six billion; China, three billion; 
and smaller amounts to practically every 
other nation on the face of the globe. This 
does not Include, of course, the President's 
recommended $8,000,000,000 economic and 
military-assistance aid to Europe for the 
next fiscal year. This figure, when added to 
the amounts previously expended on "give¬ 
away” programs, brings the total to the stag¬ 
gering sum of $90,000,000,000. 

Add to this the cost of the Korean war, 
tbe cost of our present defense program, 
together with our current domestic expendi¬ 
tures. and you have a rough Idea of the rate 
and extent at which we are spending our 
money. It is an oversimplification to say 
that we are spending more than we can af¬ 
ford to spend, or more than we are taking in. 
These facts are so simple that It is difficult 
to beMeve that they are responsible for our 
troubles. But if you want to translate the 
effect of this spending on your own Individ¬ 
ual situation, there are several ways of doing 
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80 . For example, IX you had a savings ac¬ 
count of $1,000 In 1941 and did not with¬ 
draw It from the bank until today, it would 
be worth a little less than $500 of your orlgi> 
nal investment. In other words, the Fed¬ 
eral Government has In effect dlhde a capi¬ 
tal levy of $500 against your savings. It Is 
exactly the same thing as though the tax 
collector went to your bank, without your 
consent, and withdraw $500 from your ac¬ 
count. If you had life insurance or bonds 
or similar Investments, exactly the same 
thing has occurred. Inflation has robbed 
life-insurance policyholders of one billion 
since 1940, and the average citizen has less 
real Insurance protection than he had 10 
years ago. Can you vlsuallee then what an¬ 
other 10 years of this spending program will 
do to your own security, to say nothing of its 
effect on the Integrity and solvency of your 
Government. 

The cold fact Is that we cannot continue 
to support the rest of the world and fight 
other nations' wars, without paying the pen¬ 
alty here at home. This penalty is being 
inflicted upon people who are giving the 
lives of their sons on foreign battlefields and 
the rest of the hardships that go with It. 
Our living standards have been reduced by 
Increased prices and other inflationary pres¬ 
sures. I receive letters every day from peo¬ 
ple who are living on small salaries, pen¬ 
sions, or annuities who can hardly keep body 
and soul together. Last year Congress very 
wisely Increased social-security beneflta for 
millions of our people, but the inflation that 
has come about in the past 8 months has 
more than wiped out those Increases, so that 
the people on social security today are worse 
off than they were before the increase was 
made. The same may be said of wage in¬ 
creases. Before the wage earner gets home 
with his next check the increases in prices 
have virtually wiped it out. 

Something con be done to remedy this 
desperate situation, but the people must be 
awakened and aroused to the danger of our 
foreign policy spending programs before it 
la too late, 

Evetyone agrees that we must spend every 
dollar that is necessary to strengthen our 
National Delense Establishment so that we 
can defend this hemisphere from any kind 
o*" type of foreign aggression. We have the 
resources and the means to establish and 
maintain such a defense system. We can 
build and maintain the biggest navy and 
the strongest air force on earth We can 
provide sufficient manpower and atomic 
weapons to implement such a force. And 
wo can do all these things without taxing 
our people to death or ruining uur economy. 

Our difficulty arises from the ohllgations 
we Incvir over and above what Is necessary 
for adequate defense of* our own country. 
It arises from the fact that in addition to 
.supporting our own economy and maintain¬ 
ing adequate defenses we have been com¬ 
mitted by the President—without our con¬ 
sent—to a program of supporting the do¬ 
mestic economies of Europe and Asia, and 
to defending those areas against aggression 
In any form. 

For more than a year we have been engaged 
in a senseless war in Korea. God grant that 
some settlement of that conflict can be made 
at an early date. Almost any settlement, 
within reason, is to be preferred to the fur¬ 
ther loss of American lives in a contest that 
can never Justify the American casualties al¬ 
ready sustained. The problems of Asia are 
insoluble. The turmoil on that continent 
it centuries old, and it is nothing short of 
ridiculous to assume that we can bring order 
out of chaos on that continent by alternately 
fighting wars there and spending billions for 
rehabilitation. The social and economic 
conditions under which 500.000,000 Asiatics 
are living, and have been living for cen¬ 
turies, cannot be improved by our engaging 
in bloody wars or by solutions dreamed up 
by economic planners In this country. We 


can, by sheer stupidity, bring our own stand¬ 
ards of living down to a level of tbe Asiatics. 
But we simply do not have the resources, the 
ability, or the know-how to bring their 
Btandards up to ours. The sooner we etop 
trying It, the better off we will be. 

Our foreign-policy program In Europe is 
likewise In a deplorable state. Ever since 
the end of World War 11. we have been sup¬ 
porting England and Western Europe. The 
President Intends that we not only continue 
to support those nations but Is sending 
troops and millta»*y supplies so that we can 
fight world war XU in their behalf. The 
nations of Western Europe are not at all 
worried about world war IH, because they 
have every confidence that we will fight such 
a war for them if and when It comes and 
that we will rehabilitate their countries and 
support them after It Is over. No wonder 
our citizens are asking their Congressmen 
the question, “How foolish can Uncle Sam 
get?" 

In spl-^s of our generosity through foreign- 
aid p -ograms—In spite of our commitments 
to fight their wars—the plain fact Is there 
Is not a single European or Asiatic nation 
upon whom we could place complete reliance 
if need for their help arose. This has been 
dramatically demonstrated by the attitude 
of our so-called friends in the Korean war. 
It Is our boys who are doing the fighting 
ar dying Their boys are staying at home. 
Thus, It should be abundantly clear by this 
time that our extravagant and fabulous for¬ 
eign-policy program la the direct cause of 
our inflptionary troubles here at home. Even 
if it were desirable for us to take all of the 
world's bvirdena on our shoulders, and the 
responsibility for fighting Its wars, the truth 
1- that we cannot successfully carry such 
a load. We do not have the manpower or 
the resources to sustain these broad com¬ 
mitments unless we want to run the risk 
of destroying the solvency and integrity of 
our own Government and the security of 
our own people The.se are calculated risks 
and we should not take them without having 
our eyes open. If we continue on blindly, 
we may save Europe or Asia but lose America 
In the process. 


More Tax on Beer Hits the Workingman 
and Plays Into the Hands of the Pro¬ 
hibitionists 
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Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am submitting herewith an 
article from the CIO News for August 
6, 1951, which points out with signifi¬ 
cance the drive to tax beer out of the 
reach of the workingman. This drive 
plays right into the hands of the pro¬ 
hibitionists as the article well points 
out. 

Herewith is the article: 

PaoHismoN Wedgs— You Won't Like Hiohxb 
Taxes on Youb Bbee 

Prohibition must not be relmposed on 
the United States under the guise of a tax 
law, President Karl F. Feller, of the CIO 
Brewery Workers, last week told the Senate 
Finance Committee, now considering new 
tax legislation. 

“Fanatical forces of prohibition, which are 
ceaselessly active In our National and State 
capitals, view any Increase in alcoholic bev¬ 
erage taxee as a step toward prohibition," 


Feller said. He branded proposed Increases 
“unfair, ill-advised, and short-sighted." 

Moreover. Feller pointed out. a higher tax 
rate may actually mean much leas in total 
tax income. He warned that additional taxes 
on beer, “the workingman’s drink." might 
place It beyond reach of the public and de¬ 
stroy the industry. 

Feller said that in recent years “the size 
of the beer glass has been shrinking and its 
price has been rising,’' primarily because of 
Increased taxes. He noted that the Federal 
tax on beer has Jumped from $5 to $a a 
barrel, while State taxes range from 62 cents 
per barrel (in California) to $14.40 (in 
South Carolina). 

OTHER TAXSS 

There are also numerous additional local 
taxes, Federal and State license and permit 
fees, as well as general corporation taxes on 
breweries. 

The union president said that the “satura¬ 
tion point" on beer taxes has already been 
reached and that diminishing returns have 
already set in. In 1947, he pointed out, the 
amount collected in Federal beer taxes 
amounted to almost $703,000,000, but In 1960 
the total fell to $662,000,000. 

Many of the same facts also apply to 
proposed increases in the taxation of dis¬ 
tilled spirits from $9 to $10,50 per proof 
gallon. Feller said. 

Heavier taxation, he warned, would 
bring back the racketeer, hijacker, bootleg¬ 
ger, and speakeasy and would be an invita¬ 
tion to organized crime on a national scale, 

“This committee and this Congress," he 
added, “have no mandate to reintroduce na¬ 
tional prohibition. I assume that this Com¬ 
mittee and this Congress are too well aware 
of the social catastrophe which is called the 
•noble experiment’ to even contemplate its 
restoration.'’ 

Feller’s remarks underscored the fact that 
a higher tax rate alone does not necessarily 
mean a higher tax income for Uncle Sam. 

FIGURES SUPPORT CIO 

The CIO in previous testimony has urged 
that most of the Increased taxes necessary 
to pay for defense should be obtained 
through increases in the excess profits on 
corporations and hy plugging loopholes in 
the present tax law. 

Figures released by the Department of 
Commerce last month reveal that private 
industry wage-and-salary income is falling 
off, although the total of personal Income is 
increasing. 

Wages and salaries were at about the $140,- 
000,000,000 annual rate In May, about 
$1,000,000,000 lower than In April, but per¬ 
sonal income totaled $249,500,000,000—about 
$500,000,000 more than in April. 

This means that most of the Increase in 
personal Income came to those on farms, 
and in farms and in business, in dividends 
and interest, rents received by landlords, 
and other types of Individual income. 

In other words, the workers’ wages fell 
by $1,000,000,000 while gains to capital went 
up $1,500,000,000. 

Corporation profits are more than double 
the previous record set In World War II, but 
spokesmen for big business are trying to 
pressure Congress to shift most of the tax 
burden upon the lower-paid wage and sal¬ 
ary workers. 

railroad's PLEA 

Typical of their approach is the state¬ 
ment of the Association of American Rail¬ 
roads to the Senate Finance Committee. 
The AAR said proposed increases In cor¬ 
poration income taxes would hamper the 
railroads in expanding to meet the needs of 
the defense program. 

J. Carter Port, representing the associa¬ 
tion, claimed that railroads must rely pri¬ 
marily on earnings to finance expansion. 

Fort conveniently forgot that the rail¬ 
roads are among the big benefactors of the 
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tax-wrtte-off scheme made possible tinder 
the terms ot the Defense Production Act. 

Corporations have been getting certifi¬ 
cates of necessity permitting them to write 
off SO to 88 percent of the cost of new facili¬ 
ties within 6 years. Nearly 3,000 such au¬ 
thorizations, amounting to 88.500,000.000, 
have been granted. 

In the week Just before Port testified, 
more than 8140,000,000 of 8395,000,000 ap¬ 
proved that week under the program went 
to railroad equipment end expansion 
projects. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
alone got concessions on a project costing 
851,936.200. 


Baildiiig Strength for Petce^ Proiperlty, 
and Democracy—Infiatkm and Defla¬ 
tion 


ETTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE N.ASP1NAU 

or COLOBADO 

IN -raE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 6, IdSl 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
deafening din of criticism, unsoftened 
by the music of unity, common effort, or 
alternatives fully spelled out, is often 
discouraging and unworthy of our intel¬ 
ligence potential. However, it seems 
that in each hour of need the impetus of 
the challenge raises up a dedication 
somewhere to its solution. I am pleased 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
an outstanding example of Just such a 
response to a present crucial challenge: 
two resolutions adopted by the execu¬ 
tive committee of the Parmer’s Union in 
a recent meeting in Denver, Colo. It is 
my considered opinion that this famlly- 
*-rin group always demonstrates its 

()M:resslve spirit through constructive 
pi OK rams for the common good. 

In that these resolutions offer alterna¬ 
tive solutions to fit the alternative prob¬ 
lems which may arise out of today’s dllH- 
culties, I do not believe I should endorse 
the outlined solutions 100 percent. 
Neither should those who are inclined to 
disagree with the Parmer’s Union con¬ 
demn these suggestions without noting 
their value. 

Let us rather view these flexible out¬ 
lines, predicated upon different courses 
which may develop, in the manner they 
suggest; that is, avoiding minor pitfalls 
and personal proclivities, use these to 
hammer out a common program for the 
common good of all men everywhere. 

We all agree that we have at least two 
major problems, Russian Imperialism 
and the inflation generated by our varied 
programs against that evil force. Would 
it not be in keeping with the general 
welfare to work out a common defense 
against both? 

The resolutions follow: 

Rnox.'CTxoM ON BvxxAUfO Strsmoth ros Piace, 

PROSPERITT, AND DSKOCRACT 

Parmers Union believes that the guiding 
principle of our foreign policy should be the 
earliest possible attainment of a world 
brotherhood of prosperous democratic na¬ 
tions living at peace with one another under 
International authority with limited sov¬ 
ereignty. 


There are today two major threats to true 
world brotherhood and peace: 

One Is the existence in the free world of 
uncQirected and Indefensible evils which 
provide the seedbed for agitation, uprising, 
and revolt. The other is the fact that Rus¬ 
sian rulers, instead of cooperating to end 
these conditions under free governments, 
have revealed imperialistic world aims and a 
determination to exploit ev^ry wrong for her 
own imperialistic purposes. 

We must end starvation, exploitation, 
feudalism, dictatorships, and other real in¬ 
justices outside the iron curtain or be pre¬ 
pared to take major blame for any world 
cataclysm which may follow. We must stop 
being miserly about point 4, economic aid, 
and technical assistance. We must cease 
making partners of despotic governments 
and launch, through the United Nations, a 
campaign to create a world that Is truly free, 
in which men may find justice through dem¬ 
ocratic and peaceful processes. 

The record thus far falls to reveal any Rus¬ 
sian desire to work with other nations to 
achieve free world objectives. She has 
established totalitarian regimes in satellite 
countries. She has engaged in subversion 
and destruction within many nations. She 
has sponsored armed revolts and military 
aggressions. 

It is clear that time to establish freedom 
and equity must be bought by the creation 
of military as well as economic strength 
throughout the free world. For that rea¬ 
son. the executive committee endorses the 
full support which we have given to Federal 
action to build these strengths outside the 
iron curtain. 

The executive committee la meeting at a 
time when the immediate Intentions of the 
Russian Soviet rulers as to future moves are 
uncertain. Russia may or may not want a 
genuine cease fire in Korea; Russia may or 
may not want an honest peace settlement 
in Korea; Russia may or may not plan to 
sponsor an extended period of pseudo peace 
to cause the free world to relax. And it Is 
conceivably possible that Russia may have 
finally decided to cooperate with United Na¬ 
tions in the building of a true world brother¬ 
hood of prosperous democratic nations under 
a limited world government. 

If an honorable and genuine cease-fire 
agreement Is effected, negotiations should 
be begun Immediately to develop a genuine, 
honest, and permanent peace in Korea. 
There can be no genuine lasting peace or 
prosperity in Korea unless the peace term .«5 
provide for free democratic elections and 
allow and encourage the emergence of a 
democratic, Independent united Korea. 

In the meantime, the United States and 
the rest of the free world should be building 
economic and military strength and politi¬ 
cal understanding as rapidly as possible. In 
the interest of a prosperous peace If attain¬ 
able and for better defense If that becomes 
necessary. So that we will be prepared to 
take the most appropriate action whatever 
the intentions of Russia turn out to be, we 
recommend that the President of the United 
States direct the mobilization authorities to 
develop complete comprehensive and de¬ 
tailed programs with integrated scheduling 
of actions and movements to lit each of at 
least three different possible situations: 

l. No cease fire in Korea, or a cease fire In 
Korea but outbreaks elsewhere; 

II. Cease fire in Korea but no early peace 
settlement, or a peace settlement followed 
by obvious plans for early aggressive Rus¬ 
sian expansion elsewhere; and 

m. An early peace settlement in Korea 
accompanied by concrete Russian peace 
moves. (These might be for the purpose of 
providing an atmosphere of false security 
and relaxation or that might be a genuine 
desire to promote a world brotherhood. 
Since the latter circumstance Is so Im- 
prpbable, It would take a lot of fundamental 


moves on the part of Russia over a consider¬ 
able period of time before we could afford 
to consider that we can actually plan on an 
extended period of world peace.) 

While we do not possess the technical in¬ 
formation that would be required to prepare 
complete blueprints for each of the pro¬ 
grams to meet each of these three contin¬ 
gencies we do wish to present a few recom¬ 
mendations with respect to each; 

l. In case of no cease-fire In Korea, we 
recommend that the presently established 
targets for military mobilization be con¬ 
tinued with some immediate improvements 
in the methods, procedures, and program¬ 
ing of the mobilization effort. The executive 
committee believes, on the basis of informa¬ 
tion it has studied, that because of a pro- 
duction-restrlctlonist philosophy and a fail¬ 
ure to do a complete Job of scheduling and 
programing mobilization authorities have 
planned for and allowed too little resource 
exploration and development, too little ex¬ 
pansion of plant capacity, and given too 
little attention to efficient utilization of man¬ 
power. 

The result of these weaknesses is in the 
mobilization program that the Increase in 
total production each year is about half of 
what it should be and that the amount of 
resources and processed goods that must be 
diverted from civilian channels Is consid¬ 
erably greater than it would otherwise have 
to be. 

We. therefore, recommend that the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States direct the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to adopt whatever 
changes in philosophy and working methods 
as are required to develop a completely 
scheduled program from basic resources to 
finished products that will bring about an 
annual Increase In total output each year of 
approximately 15 percent rather than the 
presently contemplated 6 to 7 percent. 

We also urge the adoption by Congress of 
the entire 88,600.000.000 of foreign assist¬ 
ance recommended by the executive branch 
together with the specific recommendations 
contained in President Patton’s recommen¬ 
dations to the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

II. Cease-fire In Korea but no early gen¬ 
eral peace settlement in Korea, or a Korean 
peace settlement accompanied by saber rat¬ 
tling elsewhere. Tb'' development of either 
of these circiunstances would, it seems to us. 
Indicate that Russia had no real peace in¬ 
tentions but did intend to hold off for a few 
months or years in starting new armed ag¬ 
gression. 

Such a development, it seems to us. would 
allow the diversion of a limited amount of 
funds and resources from the manufacture of 
military end products that have a rapid de¬ 
preciation and obsolescence rate, to more 
fundamental steps In building the economic 
and military strength and political under¬ 
standing of the free world and of our own 
nation. We recommend that in case of 
a bona fide cease-fire in Korea unaccom¬ 
panied by disturbances elsewhere the United 
States divert funds from the manufacture of 
military end-products to (a) fundamental 
projects of resource exploration and develop¬ 
ment, (b) to vastly expanded scientific and 
vocational education and training, and (c) 
to more rapid expansion of basic plant 
capacity. We urge that this program of re¬ 
source development, plant expansion, .and 
vocational and scientific training be pursued 
with the same vigor and same care for 
scheduled programming as we have recom¬ 
mended for the program In case of no Korean 
cease fire. 

m. An early Korean peace settlement ac¬ 
companied by concrete Buseian peace moves. 
In case of the program to meet this situation 
we recommend that large sums be diverted 
from the manufacture of military end prod¬ 
ucts to projects that will contribute ma¬ 
terially to the building of the economlo 
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Strength and political understanding of the 
free world. 

In this program, the total national effort 
should be the same as in the other two 
plans, but the allocation of funds and re¬ 
sources as between different components of 
the programs should be greatly different. 
Funds should be diverted from the domestic 
manufacture of military end products to 
both domestic and foreign economic develop¬ 
ment projects. 

These economic development projects 
would be Incorporated into a total integrated, 
completely scheduled programing of actions 
and movements to vastly speed up resource 
exploration and development throughout the 
free world, to move forward with scientific 
and technical training as rapidly as existing 
supply of trained personnel will allow, and 
to take whatever steps are necessary to In¬ 
crease communication and transport and to 
expand manufacturing and farm productive 
plant capacity throughout the free world. 

The completely scheduled plan to meet 
this situation should be developed zxow so 
that it can go into operation without the 
kind of delays and mistakes that usually have 
accompanied our shifts of emphasis, from 
civilian production to military production 
and back again. 

While the executive committee Is not 
dealing with the problem of economic sta¬ 
bilization in this statement, we do want to 
recommend that provision should be made 
to finance each of these plans with pay-as- 
you-go taxation buttressed with whatever 
honest controls over credit, savings, and 
wages and prices as are required from time 
to time 

The executive committee is conscious that 
the matters covered In this statement are of 
vital Importance to every member of the 
Farmers Union as well as to every person 
In the free world. We know that they are 
subjects upon which It Is of utmost Impor¬ 
tance that our Nation make wise decisions. 
We hereby direct President Patton to bring 
this statement to the attention ol the high¬ 
est military and civilian oUclals of this Na¬ 
tion that he continue his efforts to see that 
the principles wo have stated are Incorpo¬ 
rated In the policies of the Federal Ooverii- 
ment. 

Resolution on Inelation-Deplation 

Farmers Union believes that the economy 
of the free world and of the United States 
should be developed and geared to the pro¬ 
duction of a sustained and ever-expanding 
abundance. The modern highly developed 
economic system is a delicately balanced 
mechanism and Its parts are highly inter¬ 
dependent. The economic system works 
rather well when all of Its productive re¬ 
sources are fully employed, using the most 
highly developed technology available, and 
when all of the goods produced can be pur¬ 
chased with the income paid out In their 
production. 

However, in some periods, such as the 
decade of the thirties, income does not flow 
to consumers as rapidly as goods arc pro¬ 
duced, and deflation results. In other pe¬ 
riods, such as during World War H, the 
income that workers, farmers, and other 
owners of productive resources receive In¬ 
creases faster than the quantity of goods 
that can be purchased with that Income be¬ 
cause a sizable share of the produced goods 
Is pulled out of the flow to consumers and 
is put Into stockpiles or into military uae. 

The basic fact of Inflation Is the so-called 
Inflationary gap. This gap Is the amount 
by which earned incomes exceed the net 
value of produced goods that are available 
for purchase by consumers. Because the 
economy is operating at lull tilt, the total 
amount of goods produced usually increases 
rather rapidly compared to previous periods. 
But slruse a certain share of the produced 
goods is not available for consumer pur¬ 


chases, the real level of living of the people 
is not as high as It would bs if all of the 
goods were available to them. If the In¬ 
creased amount of goods taken out exceeds 
the Increase in production, the average-per¬ 
son real Income must fall. 

Regardless of what financial or statistical 
manipulations are engaged in. we cannot 
escape paying this cost in the year In which 
It Is incurred. The arguments over taxation 
policies, credit and monetary policies, and 
price and wage-control policies are argu¬ 
ments over who in the economy is to pay this 
cost and in what proportion to others in the 
economy. 

There are basically five different ways by 
which the cost resulting from diversion of 
produced goods from consumer channels may 
be absorbed by the economy: 

1. Inflation: This method allows prices and 
wages to rise to the place where the increased 
cost of the Items that can be purchased Just 
equals the total Income available to consum¬ 
ers. By this method groups with relatively 
fixed incomes pay a very heavy share of the 
extra cost, while the lower Income groups 
that are required to spend a greater share of 
their Incomes for Immediate consumption 
pay a relatively heavier share of the cost 
than the higher Income groups. 

2. Taxation: By this method the Govern¬ 
ment collects in Increased taxes the cost of 
the expenditures on the goods taken out of 
consumer channels. By this method the cost 
is levied on different people In accordance to 
taxation schedules and kinds of taxes used. 
If the bulk of the taxes is collected through 
graduated personal and corporation income 
taxes, Inheritance taxes, and excise taxes on 
luxuries, the cost is borne by different people 
In a rough correspondence to their ability to 
pay. A retail sales tax or a general transac¬ 
tion tax on the other hand would cause low- 
income people to absorb proportionately 
more of the burden. 

3 Savings: If the people will put Into sav¬ 
ings an amount of Income equivalent to the 
Value of the goods that are taken out of con¬ 
sumer channels, that amount of purchasing 
power l8 saved or deferred to another day 
and does not have an inflationary effect In 
the current period. Obviously the people 
who save must forego expenditures to the 
amount of the required savings. 

4. Credit restrictions: In normal periods a 
considerable amount of purchasing power is 
derived from borrowed funds. For tempo¬ 
rary periods this added purchasing power can 
be dried up by credit restrictions which re¬ 
duce the amount of credit outstanding. 
However, once outstanding credit balances 
are reduced the continuation of credit re¬ 
strictions has no further deflationary effect, 
although relaxation of the restrictions would, 
of course, be inflationary. 

6. Wage and price control: When prices 
start up they cause a rise in the cost of liv¬ 
ing which in turn requires laborers to de¬ 
mand and be able to obtain higher wages 
which In turn Increase the cost of produc¬ 
tion of commodities. Price and wage con¬ 
trols are used to try to hold the economy 
steady during times of scare buyings and In 
the periods when increased taxation, greater 
savings and credit restrictions fall to take 
hold and stop Inflation. Even though taxes 
and savings were Increased sulflclently over 
a year’s time to take up the Inflationary gap. 
the balance between increased Income and 
decreased flow of goods to consumers would 
vary from week to week and from month 
to month. This causes recurring inflationary 
surges. Wage and price controls are nec¬ 
essary supplements to increased taxes, sav¬ 
ings and credit restrictions in an inflationary 
situation. 

Farmers Union's position on Inflation con¬ 
trol Is solidly based upon our understand¬ 
ing of these economic facts. The Farmers 
Union anti-inflation program calls for all 
lour ol these antl-lnflattoniMy dsvlcee: In¬ 
creased progressive taxation, a plan for in¬ 


come deferment based upon the Income tax¬ 
ation principle, selective credit restrictions, 
and an honest genuine wage and price con¬ 
trol system. 

The executive committee of the National 
Farmers Union commends President Patton 
and his staff for their efforts to bring about 
the enactment of legislation and promul¬ 
gation of administrative rulings that would 
put the Farmers Union antl-lnflatlonary pro¬ 
gram into operation. We view with con¬ 
siderable misgivings the failure of both the 
executive and the legislative branches of the 
Federal Government to adopt this program. 

In the economic stabilization program 
adopted under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, Jawbone Inflation which character¬ 
ized the last half of 1950 was replaced by 
the bullt-ln legalized inflation that charac¬ 
terized the manufacturers’ general price regu¬ 
lation. Amendments to the proposed De¬ 
fense Production Act of 1961, recently adopt¬ 
ed by the Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives, go even further in the direction of 
legalized inflation. In Its failure to provide 
for Increased taxes In the amount of $15.- 
000,000,000, being content with less than half 
this much, the House of Representatives has 
demonstrated a desire to have about half 
of the Increased cost of the mobilization pro¬ 
gram levied in accordance with ability to 
pay with the other half of the cost levied, 
through inflation, most heavily upon those 
Who ere least able to pay. We urge that the 
Senate enact tax increase legislation that 
will bring In Increased taxes of at least $15,- 
000,000,000. 

No group but Farmers Union has recom¬ 
mended the use of a progressive system of 
Income deferments to absorb that part of 
the inflationary gap not absorbed by in¬ 
creased taxes. We urge that such a system 
be adopted at once. 

We are meeting at a time when the final 
outcome of taxation and wage and price con¬ 
trol legislation Is uncertain. However, there 
is every indication that taxes will not be 
raised enough, that no Income deferment 
plan will be put into effect, and that the 
so-callcd wage and price control provisions 
of the Defense Production Act will be In fact 
a system of legalized inflation. 

The result of this combination of circum¬ 
stances will be extremely painful to people 
of fixed Incomes and will result In family 
farmers being subjected again rather soon 
to the old familiar squeeze between rising 
costs and falling incomes. 

The cost-plUB-85 percent profit price 
celling amendment adopted by the House 
and later rejected would have Insured a con¬ 
tinued rise in the prices of manufactured 
products, as will many of the weakening 
amendments that wore adopted. This price 
rise will, of course, bring about an Increase 
In the farm production expenses and family 
living costs. ’These higher prices for manu¬ 
factured commodities will also absorb urban 
purchasing power which will have a ten¬ 
dency to reduce the consumer demand for 
and the price of the products that farmers 
have to sell, particularly In view of the pres¬ 
ent prospects for a total farm production 
considerably above any previous year. The 
result will, of course, be that the parity index 
of the things farmers buy for production and 
family living will continue to rise, while 
farm commodity prices fall to support levels. 

We view with alarm the fact that farmers 
are facing a period when agriculture will be 
suffering the Ills of deflation compounded 
with the costs of inflation In the rest of the 
economy. 

We therefore urge that our officials make 
every effort to bring about the enactment of 
the 100 percent of parity price support bill, 
with coverage of all bona fide farm com¬ 
modities. If farm prices do not fall below 
parity, these programs would not have to be 
used, but with all other prices rising and 
prices of farm oo mm adtties falling, lamUy 
farmers would be required to assume too 
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great a financial aacrlflce, particularly In view 
of the mognlflcent reaponse they are making 
to the Government's pleas for Increased pro¬ 
duction this year. 

If Congress should adjourn (1) without 
enacting tax legislation providing for suffi¬ 
cient Increased revenue to balance the Fed¬ 
eral budget, (2) without providing the ex¬ 
ecutive branch with appropriate authority to 
establish and operate adequate and honest 
credit restriction and wage and price con¬ 
trol, or (3) without taking the flexing pro¬ 
visions out of the present farm price support 
laws we urge the President to call a special 
session of the Congress to be devoted to those 
highly important matters. 

The Word It “Cootrols/* but It Memt 
Tyranny 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFEH 

OF NEBBABKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Jane 29, 1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
including the following challenging edi¬ 
torial from the Omaha World-Herald: 

The Wohd Is “Contsols,” But It Means 
Ttrannt 

Those who search for a guiding principle 
In the congressional actions on price con¬ 
trols will search In vain. 

There is none. 

It Is true that a small group of left-wing 
zealots fights valiantly for every totalitarian 
proposal. It is also true that a right-wing 
group takes a steadfast stand In defense of 
American freedom. 

But In between Is the vast, amorphous ma¬ 
jority which sways this way and that, yield¬ 
ing to one lobby here and another there, ac- 
ceptlng one roll-back while scorning an¬ 
ther—and seeking always and above all to 
Hvold record votes. 

Thus the controls bill, when It comes out 
or conference committee for the last time, 
will express no coherent philosophy of 
American Government, but rather will echo 
the teeth-chattcring fears of small politi¬ 
cians who dread to face the Issue. 

What Is the Issue? 

We think It Is simply this; American free¬ 
dom, from now until the end of the Re¬ 
public. 

President Truman and his colleagues say 
that this “emergency” will last only 2 or 3 
years—that by 1854, at the latest, it will be 
possible to cut down the huge defense and 
foreign-aid budgets, reduce taxes, and relax 
the economic controls which are now being 
imposed. 

This newspaper does not possess the gift 
of prophecy, but It does have a memory for 
recent events. 

It recalls that the rearmament program 
of 1839 and 1940 was to be only a temporary 
and strictly precautionary program, which 
(as the then President solemnly assured the 
people) would make it unnecessary for the 
American people to send their sons overseas 
to die In foreign wars. It recollects that each 
of the foreign give-away programs sponsored 
by the present President—including the 
pending elght-and-one-ball-bllUon-dollar-a- 
year plan—has been advanced as a short¬ 
term proposition. 

In view of experience. It would bs some¬ 
what naive to expect the spending bu¬ 
reaucracy to proclaim in the near future 
that the crisis had passed, that the budget 


should be slashed, and that economic con¬ 
trols safely could be abandoned. 

As a matter of fact, there Is no reason 
whatever to expect an early change in the 
world’s political climate. 

The Stalin regime appears to be seated 
firmly in the saddle in Russia. 8o long as 
It remains there—^wlth or without Stalin’s 
living presence—^the United States will have 
to be ready for trouble. President Truman 
and his colleagues have stressed that point 
repeatedly. 

In the face of this danger, it is completely 
unrealistic to pretend that this country can 
build up Its military forces for the next 2 or 
3 years and then rest on its oars. 

Military machines, especially airplanes, 
grow obsolete quickly, and soldiers lose their 
military skills unless they are kept In train¬ 
ing. Thus, a razor-sharp national defense 
will require large spending, year alter year, 
for research, for factory production, and for 
manpower, 

’That Is the prospect which this country 
faces, and for which it should be preparing, 
without any Illusory talk about a transient 
emergency or temporary programs. It should 
plan a defense which the people can carry— 
without giving up the freedoms which they 
love, and which are the real secret of their 
great economic strength. 

The word “controls” is a euphemism. It 
means the same as “depotism ’ and *'t 3 rranny” 
meant in an earlier day. It represents an at¬ 
tempt to bureaucrats to abolish the free mar¬ 
ket. and eventually other freedoms, so that 
they, the bureaucrats, may rule by decree. 

So far os old-fashicmed, free Americanism 
Is concerned the dangers represented by gov¬ 
ernment control of the activities and trans¬ 
actions of private citizens are scarcely less 
ominous than the danger of communism. 

Yet few Congressmen seem willing to face 
that manifest truth. Under the heavy politi¬ 
cal pressure applied by the administration 
and other groups, many of them abandon 
democratic principle and yield to bureau¬ 
cratic authority. And while so doing they 
hide behind the pretext—roady-made for 
them by the administration—^that the col¬ 
lectivist measures enacted now are not very 
Important because they are only temporary 
and will be wiped out in a couple of years. 

There is one thing that this country needs 
vastly more than airplanes or atom bombs, 
and that Is simple courage. Not much of It 
has been shown In this session of Congress. 


A Patriotic American Writes Hit 
Gingrestman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

ot- MEW TORX 

IN THE BOUBE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnesday, Jvlv 3,1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, the writer of the letter which 
follows is an esteemed constituent of 
mine, Mr. Henry Toelke, of Binghamton. 
N. Y. 

Mr. Toelke Is a keen student of gov¬ 
ernment and has been a valued con¬ 
tributor to my large correspondence 
from home ever since I have been in 
Washington. 

In 1939, when I first ran for Congress. 
Mr. Toelke was prominently mentioned 
as a candidate to fill out my predecessor. 
Bert Lord’s term. While at that time 
Mr. Toelke was regarded as my op¬ 
ponent. we have since become warm 


friends and I have obtained mueh sage 
counsel and sound opinion from this 
worthy gentleman. 

As operator of a local book and manu¬ 
script store. Mr. Toelke is an avid reader 
of the Congressional Record, which my 
office sends him regularly. 

I take pleasure in extending in the 
Appendix a recent letter of Mr. Toelke 
to me; 

Binghamton, N. Y., July 25,1951. 
Hon. Edwin A. Haw., 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dxab Congbxssman; In reading the dis¬ 
cussions of the Inflation issue on the floor of 
the Bouse, as appeared In the Congressional 
Record, the thought came to mind of very 
Important roll-backs seldom mentioned and 
yet should be discussed and action taken on 
the legal robbery of Uncle Sam In acquiring 
strategic material needed for our national 
defense. 

Refer to the outrageous Increase in prices 
for steel, rubber, tungsten, copper, lead, etc., 
since the Korea conflict started. How about 
roll-backs on those Items, which it has been 
stated will mean a tremendous loss of $7,- 
000,000,000? 

Washington has a flair for asking our peo¬ 
ple to sacrifice. How about a little sacri¬ 
fice on the part of these gougers In national 
defense materials? How about some sacri¬ 
ficing In nonessential positions in govern¬ 
ment? Oh. no; anything but that. 

Our bloated billionaire corporations are 
at it as heretofore. These war profiteers 
again seek Uncle Sam to build defense 
plants for them. And, when the shooting 
stops turn the plants over to the corpora¬ 
tions for about 1 mill on the dollar. That’s 
one way to make a few more billionaires. 
That’s been the game of the rich patrloteer 
after the past two wars. What suckers we 
are. 

For economic Justice. 

Qlbnwood Book Mart, 

H. Toeex. 


Unjust Treatment of Naval Reservists 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several months I have been doing my 
best in a constructive way to expose the 
injustices many reservists are being sub¬ 
jected to. 

This morning I received a letter from 
another disgusted sailor who informed 
me of the poor mess being given the men. 
He states in his letter that during an in¬ 
spection the officers discovered articles 
of food that had been removed from the 
galley. 

A bulletin, including the plan of the 
day, dated August 3, 1951, was enclosed 
in his letter. That part of the bulletin 
dealing with the inspection and the 
stolen food is printed below. 

1 do not approve of stealing, nor do I 
approve of the Navy paying $1,500 for 
the food listed. If they are paying such 
prices, it is no wonder our defense costs 
are so high. 

According to a Washington wholesaler 
in food products, the items listed below 
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could be purchased for approximate¬ 
ly $218. 

The bulletin follows: 

During the surprise Inspection, the follow* 
Ing Items of stolen food was discovered In 
the various compartments of the ship: 3 
cases of fruit cocktail, 6 cans of salmon. 60 
pounds of frozen peaches, 60 pounds of frozen 
strawberries, 60 pounds of frozen cherries, 
1 can of peach preserves, 4 cans of grape 
Juice, 1 sllex, 7 cans of figs. 1 can of cocoanut, 
9 cans of sardines, 1 can of olives, 12 quarts 
of milk, 2 bolognas, l>/^ cases of crackers, 11 
cans of tomato juice. 10 pounds of sugar, 3 
cans of peanut butter, 1 can of prune Juice. 

This amounts to about $1,600. much of 
which was expensive perishable Items. The 
general mess will have to be curtailed to 
absorb any losses. Theft on this scale Is a 
reflection on every man aboard and In par¬ 
ticular the worthiness of petty officers in¬ 
volved to continue to wear their stripes. 
While further action Is being contemplated, 
holiday routine and movies and ship’s serv¬ 
ice will be secured through Sunday and all 
hands not on watch will turn to Saturday 
and Sunday to chip and paint the ^p‘s sides 
and mast. ^ 

In the future petty officers In charge of 
a compartment or area will be responsible 
and held accountable at “captain’s mast" for 
Illegal possession of stores, materials or tools 
found In their respective compartments. 


Korean Deal Will Benefit Reds 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Monday, August 6, 1951 

Mr. JUDD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article by David 
Lawrence, from the Washington Evening 
Star: 

Korean Deal Will Benefit Reds—Commu¬ 
nists Have Every Reason To Accept 

Proposal for Defense Line Along Present 

Position of Forces 

(By David Lawrence) 

The Communists have every reason to ac¬ 
cept the United Nations proposal lor a de¬ 
fense line marked by the present position of 
the military forces In Korea. Logically, the 
Beds have so much more to gain than to 
lose by agreeing to It that they can well af¬ 
ford to give the U. N. something to “save 
face.” 

For If the thirty-eighth parallel Isn’t the 
exact armistice line and a zone a few miles 
north of It Is established as a basis for the 
cease-fire, the U. N. can say that it achieved 
something beyond what South Korea had 
when the aggression started more than a year 
ago. Since the United States and the U. N. 
have announced that the original purpose— 
to repel aggression at the xhirty-elghth par¬ 
allel—has been achieved already, the Allies 
cannot make much of an Issue or resume 
fighting just because of a disagreement on 
the armistice line. 

The Reds, on the other hand, would be 
acquiring undisputed possession for the In¬ 
definite future of virtually all of North 
Korea. This Is the biggest stake of all, for 
which they gladly would terminate the fight¬ 
ing now, knowing that by so doing, they 
keep the U. N. forces bogged down In Korea 
for years to come. 

From a propaganda standpoint, the Com- 
nuulsts benefit a great deal, too. For they 


know full well the U. N. troops will not be 
withdrawn, because there is no guaranty In 
Bight or likely to be given that would In¬ 
sure against a recurrence of aggression at 
any moment. The demand that there be a 
withdrawal will, however, be repeated by the 
Communists at frequent Intervals and the 
U. N. will be exhibited In propaganda as oc¬ 
cupying Korea allegedly against the will of 
the Inhabitants. 

The Allies have fallen Into the Communist 
trap on the negotiating tactics. By insist¬ 
ing that all “political questions’’ be ex¬ 
cluded from the armistice negotiations, a 
cessation of hostilities is brought about 
without settling the real matters of sub¬ 
stance—the establishment of peace through¬ 
out Korea and the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops. Knowing In advance the U. N, atti¬ 
tude, the Communists have tried adroitly 
to insert these two main political Issues In 
the armistice negotiations, no doubt expect¬ 
ing rejection. The U. N. representatives have 
gone on record, on instructions from the 
home governments, as refusing to discuss 
these Issues. 

If this goal—a cease-fire around the thirty- 
eighth parallel and without a political settle¬ 
ment—was what the U N. really wanted all 
the time, then the record will show that the 
same thing might have been obtained on 
March 24 last when General MacArthur of¬ 
fered to arrange with the enemy field com¬ 
manders a cease-fire without discussing any 
political questions. The American Govern¬ 
ment and the U. N. failed to back up the 
MacArthur proposal. The general was never 
told at the time that the President or the 
United Nations had decided to negotiate on 
this or any other basis. Inaccurate state¬ 
ments have been made In the press that the 
general was so informed and that he knew 
negotiations had begun. But the verbatim 
record of the Senate bearings reveals that 
both General Collins and Secretary Acheson 
testified flatly that the far eastern com¬ 
mander was never given any such word. 

What did happen was that the American 
Government Immediately repudiated in pub¬ 
lic General MacArthur’s overture broadcast 
to the enemy commander as a piece of 
psychological warfare 

The excuse given In Washington for fall- 
Ing to endorse the MacArthur move was that 
his message to the Communist commander 
had In it a few phrases saying the U, N. 
threatened to expand the war. It did draw 
attention to the weak position of*the enemy 
and stated that If the United Nations decided 
to carry the war to the enemy bases the Reds 
wouldn’t have a chance for victory. The 
enemy had not been using pussyfoot lan¬ 
guage In Its broadcasts either, and probably 
were not offended by General MacArthur’s 
words. It Is Incredible that the phrase de¬ 
scribing the more advantageous U. N. military 
position last March could have been the 
actual basis for the refusal of the Reds to 
consider what he offered them. 

The real reason undoubtedly was that the 
Communists did not think at vhat time that 
the U. N. would arrange a cease-fire between 
enemy commanders and leave Nl^rth Korea In 
the hands of the Communists, which for all 
practical purposes it will be. Naturally, 
after the dismissal of General MacArthur 
and the public statements of our officials 
that military means would not be used to 
seek pacification of all Korea, the Reds, 
through Malik, Jumped at the chance to get 
what they are getting now—a cease-fire 
without a political settlement. 

Once the fighting stops, the Reds know the 
U. N. will not resume hostilities Just to gain 
possession of North Korea. The Commu¬ 
nists are back about where they started from 
In June 1660, and have subjected the United 
States to a terrific expense, a dislocation of 
Its military forces In the woirld, and the loss 
of 80,000 casualties. And It remains to be 
seen whether Communist aggression has been 
repelled In Korea or elsewhere In the world. 


Reducing the Federal Watte Line 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I wish to include 
my radio Interview with Col. Edward A. 
Sherman, executive director, Massachu¬ 
setts Committee for the Hoover Report, 
over Station WEEI on August 4, 1951, 
as follows: 

Colonel Sherman. In this series of broad¬ 
casts we are bringing into your homes the 
voices of men who have been chosen as cur 
leaders—our Representatives In Congress, 
men upon whom we have placed the extraor¬ 
dinary responsibilities urgently demanded 
by the critical period in our history in which 
we are living these days. 

Our guest on this, broadcast Is the man 
selected by the citizens of the Seventh Con¬ 
gressional District to represent them in Con¬ 
gress, a man who Is known and respected 
not only by those of his district and his po¬ 
litical party but by all the citizens of Massa¬ 
chusetts no matter what their partisan af¬ 
filiations may be. Polks meet Democratic 
Congressman Thomas J. Lane, of Liawrence. 

Congressman Lane. We, as a united people, 
have dedicated ourselves to a llfe-or-death 
struggle to resist and discourage the spread 
of communism. 

To strengthen ourselves for that test, we 
are mobilizing the human and material re¬ 
sources of this ^^p,tlon. 

But that effort will be endangered If the 
over-all guiding hand—the Federal Govern¬ 
ment—^remains bogged down In a mess of 
duplications, contradictions, and Inexcusable 
waste. 

In fact, the conspirators In the Kremlin 
are counting upon us to do just that. They 
believe that we will wreck ourselves through 
our own excesses In their book, the mate¬ 
rial abundance and productive genius of the 
American people will become so tied up In 
a traffic Jam of extravagance and misman¬ 
agement, that the Communists will find It 
easy to step in and take over. 

We have this clear warning before us. 
Either streamline the organization and func¬ 
tions of the United States Government—or_ 

It will collapse like a building that becomes 
wider with each story that Is added to It. 

This danger has been developing for some 
time. The present and continuing world 
crisis has brought it to the critical stage. 
Every President since Theodore Roosevelt has 
sensed that Government was getting too big 
and was getting out of hand. Overwhelmed 
by minor details and needless contacts, ev¬ 
ery President has tried to bring some order 
out of this chaos. But this requires con¬ 
gressional action—backed up by citizen sup¬ 
port—to cut through the red tape and bu¬ 
reaucratic opposition. 

Like the fat lady in the circus, Government 
Is becoming so big—with double chins—and 
overlapping belts of superfluous flesh—that 
It can’t see Its own feet. And the bigger it 
becomes, the less work it can do—except to 
lean on us with Its crushing burden. 

Come to think cf it. Ed, 1 have never heard 
anyone maintain that a second chin—serves 
any useful purpose. 

Colonel Sherman. Just excess baggage—— 

Congressman Lane. As one wit put It, 
*'The greatest export of Washington. D. C. Is 
waste paper." Like all humor, It Is composed 
of some truth and some exaggeration. 

Prom roy own experience in Congress. X 
can tell you that we become exasperated by 
the Jungle of bureaus, and the multiplicity 
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of hands through which applications must 
pass before anything is cleared for action. 

The frustration experienced by veterans— 
and by lnoome<tax payer*—by civil* service 
applicants—and now by businessmen—In 
dealing with the mystifying language of 
Oovernment regulations, and in fining out 
endless forms—is something that shouldn’t 
happen to any human beli^. 

Washington swims in paper. Vouchers 
pour in by freight cars. This flood is some¬ 
thing that Federal employees cannot cope 
with. It is humanly Impossible to carefully 
check—or even And—all these forms and 
their long-tailed copies. The question natu¬ 
rally arises as to why all this baffling paper 
work should be required In the first place. 

There la no valid answer, except that 
bureau chiefs fear any cut-down in their 
staffs and their prestige. We see emergency 
agencies, still In business long after the emer¬ 
gency has passed, Letters and papers and 
forms are kept in circulation In order to 
create a deceptive air of Indispensablllty. 

, This useless work bears heavily upon the 
career employees In Oovernment. It ex¬ 
plains, In part, the rapid and expensive turn¬ 
over In Federal employment. People want 
to do work that has some meaning. 

Colonel SHiRMAN For there are lots of 
folks In Oovernment who really want to do 
a Job, not Just hold a job. 

Congressman IjAin;. In May of this year, 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Non- 
essential Expenditures estimated that the 
Defense Department would hire 440,000 new 
civilian workers—and 460,000 replacements— 
during the ensuing 14 months, on the basis 
of the proposed military budget 
' Note that the turn-over anticipated la 
greater than the number to be hired. No 
private business could operate under such 
wasteful conditions. If every worker hired, 
quit after a few months, accompany would 
never be able to train and assemble an effi¬ 
cient corps of workers And the expense in¬ 
volved In keeping records of these comings 
and goings would add to the overhead. The 
committee also discovered that over 90,000 
soldiers and sailors were doing clerical work 
when their prime job should be learning to 
handle the planes, and ships, and guns for 
the defense of this Nation, 

These instances—and many more that 
could be quoted—reveal the misuse of per- 
onnel in the operation of our sprawling 

Ciovernmont. 

Now I have the highest regard for the 
average Federal employee. I want to see his 
status Improved. This will require an over¬ 
haul of the personnel system by which we 
hire, classify, and promote Federal workers. 

Employees of the aovernment of the 
United States Include both those In the mili¬ 
tary and those in the civilian departments. 

Colonel Sbkaman. Can you say a word 
about the morale of our clvll-servlce people. 
Congressman Lake? 

Congressman Lank. We know that mo¬ 
rale—the feeling that one Is doing a useful 
Job, backed by the Incentive that recogni¬ 
tion will be forthcoming for doing a better 
Job iB necessary for the mutual progress of 
employer and employee. 

This holds for Government as well as for 
private business. 

An employee cannot do hla best when he la 
surrounded by waste, confusion, and uncer¬ 
tainty. 

Just as we are developing career system 
through the ranks of the Armed Forces—as¬ 
signing men to responsible tasks where they 
can also learn, giving them clear-cut goals 
to work for and be proud of, welcoming 
suggestions for Improvements from them, 
providing adequate pay and opportunities 
for promotion—so must we do the same for 
the civil service. 

By so doing we will help our Govern¬ 
ment to become more efficient and less cost¬ 
ly—that’s what your Massachusetts Com¬ 
mittee for the Hoover report calls for, Ed? 


Your committee is composed of public- 
spirited citizens who seek support lor the 
current movement—based upon the nonpar¬ 
tisan studies made by the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government—to promote economy and effi¬ 
ciency in the management of our big Gov¬ 
ernment. 

We must streamline government so that It 
will continue to give us the necessary serv¬ 
ices that we require of it, without taking 
too many tax dollars from our pockets. And 
we all pay heavy taxes, whether we know It 
or not. Because the price of everything that 
we buy—even down to the lowly loaf of 
bread—is made up of many hidden taxes In 
addition to the cost of the necessary labor 
and materials. 

When the Congress authorized a study and 
search for a plan to reorganize and Improve 
our aovernment. President Tfuman, a Demo¬ 
crat—and Bepublican Representative Joseph 
Martin, who was House majority leader at 
the time— chose ex-Prealdent Herbert Hoover 
to head the Commission. This was done be¬ 
cause of Hoover’s great and deserved reputa¬ 
tion as an organizer and administrator. 

Three hundred of the Nation’s ablest ex¬ 
perts were enlisted into 24 task forces for 
investigation and analysis. After long and 
Intensive work they came up with their 
recommendations. Many of them are now in. 
effect, but any slackening of publl^ demand 
for the fulfillment of the whole pro^am will 
leave the job half-done. 

Colonel Sherman. Congressman Lane, of 
all the areas covered by the Hoover report 
what field are you most concerned about? 

Congressman Lane. Ed, tonight, in the 
brief time at my disposal. I can only skim 
the surface of one rej^rt—that dealing with 
personnel. 

Even with a perfect organizational chart, 
tho Federal Government cannot operate ef¬ 
ficiently and economically, without able, 
enthusiastic workers. The Government’s 
greatest single problem is how to secure— 
and keep—abler men and women in Its 
service. 

Presidents, Cabinet^members, Senators, and 
Bepresentailves—and certain patronage ap¬ 
pointments—come and go, depending upon 
changes in the political climate. But the 
day-to-day work of Government must have 
a basic continuity, built upon a real career 
civil service. We cannot afford the up¬ 
heavals of the old days—for example, let us 
take the local level—when the first act of a 
newly sworn-in alderman was to fire most of 
tlxe employees under his control and fill their 
places with hla own. Inexperienced friends. 
Transient political chiefs should determine 
policy on the national level. But we must 
have career employees to carry on the work. 

The entire personnel system of the United 
States Government la clogged with frus¬ 
trating red tape Supervision is overcen- 
tralized In the Civil Service Commission. 
Recruiting machinery is slow and cumber¬ 
some. Little effort is made to recruit really 
p»*oml6lttg young men and women and train 
them for the higher professional and admin¬ 
istrative Jobs, Of the best who are secured, 
many are forced to quit because of low 
Government pay. Oovernment workers are 
disgruntled by Inconsistent pay schedules, 
slow and uncertain promotions, lack of op¬ 
portunity to offer OTliiclsms and suggestions. 

In one bureau checked, 24 subordinates 
receive as much compensation as their chief. 

Colonel Sherman. That certainly is not 
conducive to good morale. 

Congressman Lank. It certainly is not. 
Four to 8 months often elapse between an¬ 
nouncement of examinations for a Oovern¬ 
ment job and an actual appointment to the 
job. Recruiting consists mainly of posting 
notices on postoffice bulletin boards. No ef¬ 
fort Is made to enlist bright young college 
seniors as private businesses do. Planning 
and administration of the personnel pro¬ 
gram have not kept abreast of the times. 


The Hoover report’s objective is to select the 
best employees on merit, free from politics, 
and provide Incentive and opportunity for 
advancement while eliminating waste—in 
brief—to encourage those who want to do a 
good day’s work and to earn a chance to 
get ahead. 

A few of the Hoover recommendations In 
this field have been accomplished. Salaries 
for top Civil Service poeltions have been in¬ 
creased. There has bee nsome Improvement 
in classification and procedure. A further 
achievement was the substitution of a per¬ 
formance rating system for the outmoded 
'end cumbersome efficiency rating system. 

With the vigilant support of you, the folks 
at home, so much more can be done. 

The 16,000 basic skills in the Government 
service must be given—coherence, direction, 
common Impulse, and dally leadership and 
drive. 

Young men and women must be given a 
clear, manifest, and substantial inducement 
to seek career In public service. 

Improved salaries, standards, and oppor¬ 
tunities—these are Imperative. Personnel 
operations should be decentralized in order 
to cut red tape. Modernized training and 
promotion programs should be instituted to 
help conscientious career employees. 

The Civil Service Commission can put 
these and many other proposals into effect 
by administrative action on Its own Initia¬ 
tive. 

The remaining recommendations of the re¬ 
port for better personnel management are 
being considered by the House and Senate 
Poet Office and Civil Service Committees. 

'The Massachusetts Committee for the 
Hoover Report asks you to bear in mind that’ 
"You will get as good Oovernment as you 
demand—or as poor Government as you will 
tolerate.” 


Invitation to Soviet Ruftia To Respond 
to Friendship Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Mondap, August 6,1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
I released to the press a statement on the 
subject of an Invitation to Russia’s lead¬ 
ers to respond to the friendship resolu¬ 
tion which we in the Congress recently 
unanimously passed. At that time I 
promised to insert in the Record the in¬ 
teresting exchange between the Commu¬ 
nist Party newspaper, Pravda, and the 
British Foreign Secretary, Herbert Mor¬ 
rison. I am happy to do so at the present 
time. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the text of this exchange be printed 
in the Record at this point and that it be 
preceded by the statement which I issued 
yesterday. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and correspondence were ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows; 
Sknator Wiley Invites Russian Parliament 
OR Leaders To Return Grketinob of Mc¬ 
Mahon Resolution ns Announcement of 
Pro-Peace Action in Korea; Promises To 
Put Russian Messaob in Conorebsional 
Record xp Bed* Will Reciprocate 
I am placing in the Conorebsional Record 
the very Interesting exchange between the 
Communist Party newspaper, Pravda, and 
British Foreign Secretary Herbert S Morrison. 
I believe that the fact that Pravda printed 
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Mr. Morrlaou'B message to the Russian people 
is a very favorable omen which I, for one, 
would like to interpret as a possible sign iA 
a better day—of possible closer relations 
between the Russian and western peoples 
and the press of the east and west. 

I think, therefore, that this exchange is 
worthy of being preserved in the archives 
of the Congress in the Recoko because per* 
haps it is a symbol of the fact that the Rus¬ 
sian people may be allowed to read more and 
more in their own newspapers about the real 
sentiments of the peoples of the west. 

At this time I should like to invite Rus¬ 
sia's leaders to respond concretely to the 
JdcMahon resolution of friendship, of which 
I am a cosponsor. By leaders, I refer to 
(a) The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
(Council) of the U. S. S. R. (which is the 
continuing unit of what is the equivalent of 
our Congress) or (b) the 14-man Politburo 
(the top leaders of the Communist Party) 
or (c) equivalent high officers or groups. 
(It should be noted that the Supreme Soviet 
of the U. S. S. R., consisting of two chambers, 
meets only once every 2 years, while the 
Presidium is in continuous session and would 
be the most feasible group to respond.) 

6o far, the McMahon resolution has un¬ 
fortunately been met with complete silence 
in the Russian press and its receipt has not 
even been acknowledged by the press or by 
Nicholal Shveinch, chairman of the Presi¬ 
dium, who serves as President of the 
tJ. S. S. R. If Russia's leaders, possibly 
including Marshal Stalin, would respond to 
that resolution, I am sure that the response 
would be of great interest to the world, and 
I. for one, would be delighted at the very 
minimum, to place it In the Conobessionai. 
Recobo. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF GENUINE PEACE IN KOREA 
WOULD BE BEST MESSAGE 

Let such a response Include announce¬ 
ment of some definite action—rather than 
mere words—^whereby Soviet Russia could 
demonstrate concretely its desire for peace, 
A concrete demonstration, for example, 
would be the announcement that Red China 
has been advised to move no further rein¬ 
forcements into Korea, and even to with¬ 
draw some of her latest reinforcements and 
to accept the present military lines for armi¬ 
stice-agreement purposes so as to break the 
stalemate at Kaesong. Such action would 
speak volumes and would be one of the 
most encouraging of all messages for the 
Congressional Recokd or for the world press. 

The people of Russia should have no fear 
of the west. Obviously, we want to be 
friends with the Russian people; we feel that 
the Ideas by which we live would be very 
helpful for the people of Russia to live by. 
We do not, however, desire to impose our 
will or our ways on the Russian people or 
any foreign people, and all that we ask Is 
that the leaders of Russia cease trying to 
impose their will on other peoples. * 

We will eagerly await Russia's response 
and trust that it will consist of more than 
an expected rebuke from the New York Daily 
Worker. 

No one is naive enough to think that a 
verbal response from Russia would of itself 
chi.nge the grim record of recent years, but 
perhaps It could be an omen of actions lead¬ 
ing to genuine understanding. News of sug¬ 
gestion of an unbreakable, an honorable 
peace in Korea coming from Moscow is what 
we will hope and pray for—particularly those 
of us on the Foreign Relations Committee 
who have been working for a long time on 
cementing the bonds of International friend¬ 
ship. 

[Prom the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 1,1051] 

Pravda Says Moerison Masks Aim To Nullify 
“People's Democracy" 

London. —^The text of the Moscow Com- 
niunist Party newspaper Pravda's reply to 


British Foreign Secretary Herbert S. Mor¬ 
rison’s mess^e to the Russian people: 

“In his statement, Mr. Morrison raises two 
groups of questions: questions of domestic 
and foreign policy. 

“1. Domestic policy: Mr. Morrison asserts 
that In the Soviet Union there is no freedom 
of speech, no freedom of the press, no per¬ 
sonal freedom. 

“Mr. Morrison Is deeply mistaken. In no 
country Is there such freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, or personal freedom, 
freedom of organizations for workers, farm¬ 
ers. intellectuals, as In the Soviet Union. 
Nowhere are there so many workers' and 
farmers' clubs, so many workers* and farmers* 
newspapers, as in the Soviet Union. No¬ 
where has the organization of the working 
class reached the stage that it has In the 
Soviet Union. It Is an open secret that the 
entire working class, literally all the workers 
of the U. S. S. R., are organized In trade- 
unions, just as all the farmers are organized 
In cooperatives. 

“Does Mr. Morrison know of this? Evident¬ 
ly he does not. Moreover, apparently he does 
not even want to know of this—he prefers 
to draw his data from complaints coming 
from representatives of the Russian capi¬ 
talists and landlords, who were driven out 
of the U. S. S, R. by the will of the Soviet 
people." 

CAPITALISM CONDEMNED 

"In the U. S. S. R., freedom of speech, free¬ 
dom of the press, freedom of organizations 
does not exist for enemies of the people, for 
the landlords and capitalists overthrown by 
the revolution. Nor does It exist for Incor¬ 
rigible thieves, for subversive agents, ter¬ 
rorists and assassins sent In by foreign 
secret services for the criminals who shot at 
Lenin, who killed Volodarsky. Urltsky, Kirov, 
poisoned Maxim Gorky and Kuibyshev. All 
these criminals, from the landlords and cap¬ 
italists down to the terrorists, thieves, as¬ 
sassins, and subversive agents, are out to 
restore capitalism in the U. S. S. R., to re- 
store the exploitation of man by man, and 
to drench the country In the blood of the 
workers and farmers. The prisons and labor 
camps exist for these gentlemen, and for 
them only. 

"Surely it is not for these gentlemen that 
Mr. Morrison seeks freedom of speech, free¬ 
dom of the press, and personal freedom? 
Surely Mr. Morrison does not think that the 
peoples of the U. S. 8. R. would consent to 
grant these gentlemen freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, personal freedom, and, 
hence, freedom to exploit the working people. 

“Mr. Morrison makes no mention of other 
freedoms of much greater significance than 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, etc. 
Specifically he does not say anything about 
freedom from exploitation for the people, 
about freedom from economic crises, from 
unemployment, from poverty. Perhaps Mr. 
Morrison is unaware that all these freedoms 
have existed for a long time in the Soviet 
Union? And these very freedoms are the 
basis of all the other freedoms. Does not 
Mr. Morrison bashfully keep silent about 
these basic freedoms because, unfortunately, 
they do not exist In Britain and British work- 
e* 1 still suffer from exploitation by the cap¬ 
italists, in spite of the fact that the Labor 
Party has now been In office In Britain for 
6 years?” 

ATTLEE REGIME SCORED 

"Mr. Morrison asserts that the Labor gov¬ 
ernment Is a Socialist government and that 
the radio broadcasts organized under the 
supervision of such a government should not 
meet with any hindrances by the Soviets. 

"Unfortunately we cannot agree with Mr. 
Morrison. At first, when Labor had just 
come to power, one could have thought that 
the Labor government would take the path of 
socialism. Subseq lenUy. however, it turned 
out that the Labor government differed little 
^rom any bourgeois government anxious to 


preserve the capitalist system and Insure im¬ 
pressive profits for the capitalists. 

“The profits of the capitalists In Britain, 
are, Indeed, growing from year to year, while 
the wages of the workers rem&in frozen, the 
Labor government protecting this regime of 
exploitation directed against the workers 
with every possible means to the extent of 
persecuting and arresting workers. Surely 
such a government cannot be called a so¬ 
cialist government? 

•'One might have thought that with the 
coming of Labor to power capitalist exploita¬ 
tion would be abolished, that steps would be 
taken to Insure the systematic reduction of 
the prices of mass consumer goods, that the 
conditions of the working people would be 
radically Improved. Instead of this, we ob¬ 
serve in Britain the growth of capitalist 
profits and the freezing of workers’ wages, a 
rise In the prices of mass consumer goods, 
and BO on. No, we canot call such a policy 
a Socialist policy." 

BBC REPORTS ASSAILED 

‘'As for the British broadcasts to the Soviet 
Union (BBC broadcasts), they are known to 
be aimed primarily at encouraging the en¬ 
emies of the Soviet people In their efforts 
,to restore capitalist exploitation. Naturally, 
the Soviets cannot support such antlpopular 
propaganda which, moreover, constitutes in- 
'terference In the Internal affairs of the 
, U. S. S. R. 

. “Mr. Morrison asserts that Soviet power In 
, the U. S. S. R. is monopolized power, since It 
represents the rule of one party, the Com¬ 
munist Party. Arguing along this line, one 
can come to the conclusion that the Labor 
goveriunent is likewise a monopolized gov¬ 
ernment. since it represents the rule of one 
party, the Labor Party. 

"This, however, la not the point. The point 
Is that the Communists in the U. B. 8. R., In 
the first place, do not act In Isolation, but 
In a bloc with nonparty people, and, in the 
second place, that In the course of the 
U. S. S. R.'s historical development the Com¬ 
munist Party proved the only anticapitalist, 
people’s party. •• > 

"In the course of the past 50 years, the peo¬ 
ples of the Soviet Union have tested In action 
all the principal parties that existed In Rus¬ 
sia—the party of the landlords (the Black 
Hundreds), the party of the capitalists 
(Cadets), the party of the MenshevlkB (right- 
wing Socialists), the party of the social revo¬ 
lutionists (the defenders of the kulaks), and 
the party of the Communists. In the course 
of the revolutionary developments In the 
U. 8. S. R., the peoples of our country swept 
aside all the bourgeois parties and made 
their choice In favor of the Communist Party, 
considering this party to be the only anti- 
landlord and anticapitalist party. This is a 
historical fact. Naturally, the peoples of the 
U. 8. S. R. are giving their wholehearted sup¬ 
port to the Communist Party which has been 
tested In battle. 

"What can Mr. Morrison put forward 
against this historical fact? Does Mr. Mor¬ 
rison think that for the sake of a dubltable 
rigmarole with an opposition the wheel of 
history should be turned back and these 
long-deceased parties brought back to life? 

"2. Foreign policy: Mr. Morrison asserts 
that the Labor government is for strengthen¬ 
ing peace, that It does not In any way threat¬ 
en the Soviet Union, that the North Atlantic 
Pact Is not an aggressive pact but a defensive 
one. and that If Britain has taken the road 
of an arms drive this Is because she has been 
compelled to do so inasmuch as the Soviet 
Union did not demobilize its army sufficiently 
after World War 11. 

“There is not a grain of truth in all these 
assertions of Mr. Morrison's, 

"If the Labor government Is really for the 
preservation of peace, why does It reject a 
five-power peace pact? Why does it oppose a 
reduction of the armaments of all the great 
powers? Why does it oppose the prohibi¬ 
tion of the atomic weapon? Why does it 
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persecute thoee who champion the cause of 
preservation of peace? Why does it not ban 
var propaganda In Britain? 

**Mr. Monrlson wants bis words to be taken 
for granted. But Soviet people cannot take 
anyone’s words for granted. They demand 
deeds and not declarations. 

"Equally unsound are Mr. Morrison’s asser¬ 
tions that the U. 8. S. B. did not demoblllae 
Its army sufficiently after the Second World 
War. The Soviet Government has already 
stated officially that It demobilised 32 age 
groups, that Its army Is at present approxi¬ 
mately the size It was In peacetime before 
the Second World War, and that the British 
and American Armies, on the contrary, are 
double the size they were before the Second 
World War. Nevertheless, unsubstantiated 
assertions are continually advanced against 
these irrefutable facte." 

ARMT LASELZlt DETENSIVS 

"Perhaps Mr. Morrison would like the 
U. S. S. R. not to have an army sufficient 
fw defense? An army is in general a great 
burden for the national budget, and the 
Soviet people would willingly go to the length 
of doing sway with a regular army, were It 
not for the danger from without. But the 
experience of 1918-20, when the British, the 
Americans, and the French (together with 
the Japanese) attacked the Soviet Union, 
attempted to sever the Ukraine, the Cau¬ 
casus, central Asia, the Far East, and Arch¬ 
angel region from the U. 8. 8. B. and 
tormented our country for 3 years—this ex¬ 
perience teaches us that the U. 8. S. B. must 
have a certain minimum regular army nec¬ 
essary to defend Its Independence from im¬ 
perialist Invaders. There Is no Instance In 
history of the Buasians attacking the ter¬ 
ritory of Britain, but history has witnessed 
a whole series of instances of the Saltish 
attacking the territory of the Russians and 
seizing It. 

"Mr. Morrison asserts that the Russians de¬ 
clined to cooperate with the British In the 
German question, In the question of Euro¬ 
pean recovery. This Is quite untrue. Mr. 
Morrison can hardly believe this statement 
himself. In reality, It is known that it was 
not the Russians, but the British and Amer¬ 
icans who refused to cooperate, since they 
knew that the Russians would not agree to 
restoring fascism In Western Germany, to 
converting Western Germany Into a base 
for aggression. 

"As for cooperating in the matter of Euro¬ 
pean economic recovery, far from rejecting 
such a cooperation, the U. S. 8. R., on the 
contrary, was the one to propose it on a 
basis of equality and observance of the sov¬ 
ereignty of the European countries without 
any dictation from abroad, without any dic¬ 
tation from the United States of America, 
without the enslavement of the countries of 
Europe by the United States of America." 

"VOICE OF PEOPLE" NOTED 

"Equally groundless are Mr. Morrison’s 
assertions that the Conununists came to 
power in the people’s democratic countries 
by violence, that the Comlnform engages in 
the propaganda of violence. Only those who 
have set themselves the aim of slandering 
the Communists can permit themselves to 
make such allegations. 

"Actually, as is known, the Communists 
came to power in the people's democratic 
countries as a result of general elections. 
Of course, the peoples of those countries 
threw out the exploiters and all kinds of 
agents of foreign secret services. But again, 
such has been the will of the people—the 
voice of the people Is the voice of God. 

"As for the Comlnform. only people who 
have lost all sense of proportion can assert 
that It engages in the propaganda of vio¬ 
lence. Comlnform lilerature has been pub¬ 


lished and Is being published. It is known 
to everyone. It completely reputes the slan¬ 
derous fabrications about tbe Communists. 

"In general, it must be said that the 
method of violence and acta of violence Is not 
the method of the Communists. Quite the 
reverses History proves that it Is tbe enemies 
of communism and all kinds of agents of 
foreign secret services that practice the 
method of violence and acts of violence." 

DXramM OOMINVORK 

"One need not go far afield for examples. 
Quite recently the Premier of Iran, the 
Premier of the Lebanon, and the King of 
Jordan were aensslnated within a short 
space of time. AU these assBasinatlons were 
perpetrated with the aim of forcibly alter¬ 
ing tbe regime In these countries. Who 
assassinated them? Was It, perhaps, the 
Communists, the supporters of the Oomln- 
form? Surely It Is rldlciilous even to ask 
such a question. Perhaps Mr. Morrison, be¬ 
ing better Informed, could help us to clear 
up this matter. 

"Mr. Morrison asserts that the North At¬ 
lantic Pact is a defense pact, that It has no 
aggressive aims, that, on the contrary, it is 
directed against aggression. 

"If this is true, why did the initiators of 
the pact not invite the Soviet Union to take 
part In it? Why did they fence themselvee 
off from the Soviet Union? Why did they 
conclude It behind the U. 8. 8. R.'s back and 
In secrecy from It? Has the U. 8. 8. B. not 
proved that it can and is willing to combat 
aggression, such as Hitlerite or Japanese 
aggression? Surely the U. 8. S. B. did not 
fight against s^reasion any worse than, say. 
Norway, which is a party to the pact. How 
then are we to explain this surprising in¬ 
congruity. to say the least? 

"If the North Atlantic Pact Is a defense 
pact, why did the British and Americans not 
agree to the Soviet Government's proposal 
to have the nature of this pact discussed In 
the Foreign Minister's Council? As Is known, 
the Soviet Government offered to have all 
the pacts It bos concluded with other coun¬ 
tries discussed in the Foreign Ministers’ 
Coxmcll. Why are tbe British and Amer¬ 
icans afraid to tell the truth about this pact, 
and why did they refuse to have tbe North 
Atlantic Fact discussed? Was it not because 
the North Atlantic Pact contains provisions 
about aggression against the U. S. 8. R., and 
the sponsors of the pact are compelled to 
conceal this from the public? Was it not for 
that reason that the Labor government con¬ 
sented to Britain’s conversion into a military 
air base of the United States of America for 
attacking the Soviet Union?" 

ATLANTIC PACT PLAYED 

"That Is why the Soviet people regard the 
North Atlantic Pact as an aggressive pact 
directed against the U. S. 6. R. 

"This Is borne out most strikingly by the 
aggressive actions of the Anglo-American 
ruling circles In Korea. For over a year now 
the Anglo-American forces have been tor¬ 
menting the freedom-loving and peaceful 
people of Korea, destroying Korean villages 
and towns, murdering women, children, and 
old folks. Can those sanguinary actions of 
the Anglo-American forces be called de¬ 
fense? Who will claim that the British 
troops in Korea are defending Britain from 
the Korean people? Would it not be more 
honest to call these actions military aggres¬ 
sion? 

“Let Mr. Morrison point to a single Soviet 
soldier who has discharged his gun at any 
peaceful people. There is no such soldier. 
Then let Mr. Morrison explain properly why 
British soldiers are killing peaceful citizens 
In Korea? Or why, for that matter, British 
soldiers are dying on foreign soil far from 
their native country? 


"That Is why the Soviet people regard 
present-day Anglo-Amerlocm politicians as 
Instigators of a new world war.’* 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 1. 19811 

McHuusoN’s Mxbbaos to Russian Pboplx 
Chaixxnqes Kbxmlxn Sbczbct 
London.— Following Is the text of British 
Foreign Secretary Herbert 8. Morrison’s 
message to the Russian people published In 
the Moscow Communist Party newspaper 
Pravda of August 1; 

"In a speech last month, 1 asked for this 
opportunity to have a message of mine re¬ 
produced In the Soviet press. I did so be¬ 
cause I felt that while our papers were always 
ready to publish declarations by your leaders, 
British Government spokesmen were not 
properly reported In your newspapers. 

"Knowledge of the truth is essential to un¬ 
derstanding between peoples. But truth 
can only be arrived at If there is freedom to 
hear different points of view. Only then can 
people sift them and determine for them¬ 
selves what they consider to be the truth. 
In Britain we Impose no restrictions on ac¬ 
cess to all available news and views so the 
people can make up their own minds for 
themselves. Tbetr views are neither made 
for them nor dictated to them. 

"People can only draw Independent con¬ 
clusions properly tot themselves If they have 
full knowledge of what is happening In the 
world around them. From our acquaintance 
with your press and radio, it seems to us that 
It is different In your country. Many facts 
and views are withheld from you, and there 
Is no freedom of speech and free access to 
knowledge of how the rest of the world lives 
and thinks, which Is essential to under¬ 
standing of each other. This Ignorance cre¬ 
ates fear and suspicion of the motive of other 
peoples. 1 regret, therefore, that full knowl¬ 
edge of what is happening In my country 
Is not available to you." 

SOVIET BAR TO TRAVEL 

"If you were able to meet more British 
people or free to travel to Britain, this ig¬ 
norance could be broken down. I know tbat 
in the Soviet Union you meet very few British 
people, and, even when you do, you do not 
feel free to spea'i freely to them or with other 
foreigners and to exchange your ideas or 
hopes or fears. This is not our fault. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of our people go abroad 
for their annual holidays each year, and I 
am sure many would be glad to spend their 
holidays, if they could, In the Soviet Union. 
Your Government, for reasons I cannot un¬ 
derstand. refuses to let you travel freely 
"You could learn more about us, too, u our 
newspapers and periodicals had free circula¬ 
tion in your country, which they have not. 
or if you could listen freely to ow radio. 

"Even that your Government makes diffi¬ 
cult because, although we transmit broad¬ 
casts to the Soviet Union in Russian daily at 
6:16 a. m., 5:15 p. m., and 12:16 a. m., Moscow 
time, they are artificially and intentionally 
Jammed by your Government. I wonder 
why?" 

ARBITRARY ARREST BIT 

"What has your Government to fear? I 
wish it would follow our practice—broad¬ 
casts in English from the Soviet Union can 
be freely listened to and not only the British 
Communist dally paper but Pravda Itself 
can be bought. Our view la that In a free 
and enlightened democracy everyone is able 
to Judge for himself the truth of what he 
hears or reads. 

"In Britain we set great store by such 
manifestations of personal freedom. 

"Among them is the freedom from arbitrary 
arrest. If the police take someone Into cus- 
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tody, lj6 must, within » maximum of 48 
boun, be charged with an offenie In open 
•eaalon In a court of law which la entirely 
Independent m the OoTemment, and he la 
alwaya aaaumed Innocent tmtll proved guilty. 

**BrltlBh oltlaona are not removed from their 
homea, they are not deported, they are not 
aent to labor campe. If there la a knock at 
the door in the early morning, there la no 
fear that It la the police. It will probably 
only be the milkman or the poatman. I 
wonder whether all of you can honeatly aay 
that you have thla same aense of peraonal 
aecurlty which every Brltlah citizen enjoys. 
We prefer the situation whereby the Govern¬ 
ment, no less than the private citizen, la 
bound by law and the State has no unfettered 
power of u-bitrary action. 

"Among the other freedoms whch the 
British enjoy are those of assembly. Persona 
of the moat varied opinions can freely as¬ 
sociate together and organize themselves into 
political or other aocletlee whether In sup¬ 
port of or opposed to the government of the 
day. This freedom, combined with others 
Including freedom of speech and of the press. 
Insures political freedom, which enables free 
choice of governments by the people them¬ 
selves.'* 

POLITICAL FREEDOM CITED 

*‘In Britain, therefore, the dlferent po¬ 
litical parties. Including Labor, Conservative, 
Liberal, and Communist, are free to express 
their different programs, to nominate their 
candidates, and put their views to the people, 
whether critical of the Government or not. 
Any evening In Hyde Park, -the largest park In 
central London, spokesmen representing a 
variety of views can be seen speaking to 
crowds of Londoners and. If they wish to, 
freely criticizing the Government. Among 
them, most evenings, can be found Commu¬ 
nist speakers. 

"No group has a monopoly of power in 
Britain. Immediately before the war. the 
Conservative Party \ as In power, but In 1946 
exercising their free choice of government 
through elections held by secret ballot and 
with candidates of two or mure parties to 
choose from In the constituencies, the people 
of Britain elected a Labor and Socialist gov¬ 
ernment. Since then that government, with 
no challenge of violence, has peacefully pur¬ 
sued its policy and the opposition its right 
to criticize and oppose. 

"Nonetheless, much to our regret, it has 
been found necessary to divert much of our 
national energy to rearmament for defensive 
purposes. 1 would like to make it clear to 
you why we considered this necessary. You 
are told we are warmongers, that, in alliance 
with the other countries of Western Europe 
and the United States of America, we are 
arming to the teeth to attack the Soviet 
Union, that we are engaging in an arms race, 
that we are preparing for a new war. That is 
not true. None of it is true.” 

peace aims stressed 

“The British people, who shared with the 
Russian people the sufferings of the Hitlerite 
war, do not want a third world war. We are 
a peaceful people who want to feel secure, 
but we are ready to make sacrifices to defend 
our democratic way of life and preserve the 
freedoms we enjoy. Our alliances are defen¬ 
sive alliances. With you we have the Anglo- 
Soviet treaty of alliance concluded in 1949. 
The North Atlantic Treaty Is another defen¬ 
sive alliance. They are not directed against 
anyone except aggressors. 

"Why is it. then, that we have considered 
it necessary to build up our strength and to 
devote so much of our national resources to 
rearmament when we would rather devote 
them to improving the standard of living of 
all of us? 

"To be frank with you. It la because of the 
policy which has been pursued by the Soviet 
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Oovemment slnee the end of the war. At the 
end of the war, we had hoped that the war¬ 
time cooperation between the great powers 
would continue and become strengthened in 
peace. We expected and strove for coopera¬ 
tion with you In the United Nations. But 
alas our hopes were disappointed. They were 
changed to doubts by your government's re¬ 
fusal to cooperate in Germany and In the 
economic rehabilitation of Europe." 

KUaetAN ARMED THREAT 

"These doubts were confirmed as we 
watched the imposition of Communist 
regimes in Eastern Europe and the establish¬ 
ment of the Cominform. For if, as your 
leader^ tell us. Communist and non-COm- 
munlst states can live together in the world, 
why is It necessary for your government to 
pursue a policy and to found organizations 
whose only purpose seems to be to stir up 
trouble and International hatred? 

"We saw that, while we had demobilized 
and disarmed, your government had retained 
vast armed forces and military sstablish- 
ments In being. Gradually we came to real¬ 
ize that the lack of balance in military power 
between the Soviet Union and the western 
powers was endangering our very existence, 
and that the lack of balance must be re¬ 
dressed. We did not want to turn over our 
resources to a new defense program, we 
wanted to carry on with our economic re¬ 
covery, But we concluded that we must be 
strong enough to make clear that aggression, 
from whatever quarter it might come, could 
not succeed against ub if we were to fulfill 
our purpose of avoiding war. For that Is our 
main purpose—to avoid war, to preserve 
peace. It is the purpose of all our foreign 
policy and of all our diplomacy. 

"Peoples everywhere are today afraid of 
war. We should like to see the causes of 
this fear removed and all grounds lor sus¬ 
picion and distrust between nations elimi¬ 
nated. On behalf of the British Govern¬ 
ment. I can assure you there Is no reason to 
have any fear of our policy toward the 
people of the Soviet Union. 

"I hope what I have written so frankly will 
help to bring about a better understanding 
between our peoples and that, now Pravda 
has opened its columns to me, I shall have 
further opportunities of putting the British 
point of view before the Russian people and 
of answering any observations which Pravda 
may wish to make. 

"I send you the friendly greetings of my 
fellow countrymen and our sincere wish for 
the genuine cooperation of your country in 
advancing the peace and progress of the 
world.” 


St. Lawrence Seaway anil Power 
Project 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEB 
Monday, August 6,1951 
Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission, I Insert In the Record two 
newspaper stories giving evidence of the 
consistent suivort for the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project among the 
young and thinking citizens in our com¬ 
munities. Such a group is the AMVETS, 
whose State convention has publicly de¬ 


clared support for the development of 
the St. Lawrence Basin: 
iProm the Marquette (Mich.) Mining 
Journal of July 90, 1951) 

AMVETS SUPFOXT Sbawat Project 
Grand Rapids.— -American Veterans of 
World War n (AMVETS), opening their an¬ 
nual State convention here today, pledged 
to support the propoeed St. Lawrence wa¬ 
terway project. The executive committee in 
a preconvention seseion eald the project was 
a military necessity. 

I From the Bay City (Mich.) Times of 
July 20, 1951] 

AMVETS Support Seaway Project 
Grand Rapids, —American Veterans of 
World War II opened their annual State 
convention here today, pledged to support 
the proposed St, Lawrence waterway proj- 

Jack H, Hamm, of Detroit, public-rela¬ 
tions director, announced action on the St. 
Lawrence question by members of the ex¬ 
ecutive committee Thursday night in a pre¬ 
convention session. 

He said it had been decided by the com¬ 
mittee that the project was a military 
necessity. 


The West Point Situation—The Military 
Should Stop and Consider 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. REID F. MURRAY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 6, 1951 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, It is indeed distressing to learn 
of the action of the military in connec¬ 
tion with the dismissal of the 90 cadets 
from the West Point Military Academy. 
I do not care to be in the embarrassing 
position of condoning any wrongdoing, 
but I do think for the general welfare 
of the country it would not be very desir¬ 
able to allow the military to do some¬ 
thing that will be regretted for all future 
time. 

It should be realized that they are 
dealing with boys at West Point, and any 
hasty action is going to aflFect not only 
the lives of these young boys, but their 
families as well. If there was ever a 
time when “to err is human, to forgive 
divine,’’ it is now, and this philosophy 
should be adopted in dealing with the 
problem at West Point. 

I would very much dislike to see any 
action taken that will be regretted later, 
and I would suggest that a cooling-oif 
period of 30 days be granted until all of 
the facts involved In the incident can 
be explored. 

I do not care to discuss what has hap¬ 
pened in the executive branch of our 
Oovemment. but we must keep in mind 
that many recently reported happenings 
are not good examples to the boys of our 
coimtry. 

The military should remember that 
people who live in glass houses should 
not tlirow stones. Within the past few 
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days we have observed the fact that the 
military took a man like Major General 
Crawford, who admitted that he misap¬ 
propriated Government property, stating 
that he had done nothing more than 
many others but the others had not been 
apprehended—-and instead of discharg¬ 
ing him in disgrace, he was transferred 
to a station in Germany and we hear no 
more of it. 

Neither is it too inspiring for the cadets 
at West Point to observe the military 
grafting from the Government. Even 
going so far as to haul the Vice President 
around the country when he is getting 
two or three thousand dollars for some 
of the speeches he has made. These 
young men at West Point might feel 
rather justified in cutting the corners 
and peeking over their shoulder in an 
examination. 

My appointments to West Point and 
Annapolis are made on a civil-service 
examination basis and I do not know at 
this time whether or not any of them are 
included on the list to be expelled, but 
I do feel that the boys have been sub¬ 
jected to the wrong kind of discipline. 
I do not wish to imply that we should 
adopt the "spare the rod. spoil the child” 
attitude but the punishment should fit 
the crime. 

It is a sad commentary when one real¬ 
izes the little effort that has been taken 
to drive out the pinks and punks operat¬ 
ing in and out of Government, and then 
the military takes such rigid action 
against boys who are willing to fight 
and die for our country. Reports reveal 
that 25 percent of the 1950 West Point 
graduating class have made the supreme 
sacrifice m Korea and no one knows 
what the future holds for those who 
follow. 


Community’s Responsibility in Use of 
Handicapped 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 6,1951 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Community’s Responsibility in 
Use of Handicapped Cited,” by Howard 
A. Rusk. M. D., which appeared in the 
New York Times on Sunday. July 15, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Community’s Responsibility in Use op 
Hand capped Cited—Conference Sees In¬ 
ability OP State and Federal Aid to Re- 

NfABILITATB NEEDED WORKERS 

(By Howard A. Rusk. M. D ) 

Ann Arbor. Mich,, July 14.—Two hundred 
persons representing labor, management, 
legislative bodies, citizens’ groups, agricul¬ 
ture, and public welfare met for 3 days this 
week with an equal number of specialists In 
medicine, public health, social welfare, psy¬ 
chology, rehabilitation, and employment to 


discuss rehabilitation and utilization of the 
handicapped worker over 40. 

Cosponsored by the University of Michi¬ 
gan, the Federal Security Agency, the Mich¬ 
igan Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
the Michigan State Medical Society, the con¬ 
ference was the fourth In a series of such 
annual meetings on problems of aging con¬ 
ducted by the university’s Institute for Hu¬ 
man Adjustment. The conferees, who repre¬ 
sented 24 States and 3 foreign nations, had 
as their flrst objective the determination 
of how the Nation’s manpower supply for 
mobilization could be expanded by rehabili¬ 
tating the handicapped worker over 40 into 
the^labor force They did not lose.sight, 
how'ever, of the equally important perma¬ 
nent social and economic gains that would 
accrue to the disabled individual and to the 
Nation through such a program. 

The conference confronted these facts’ 

1 Vhile the population of the United 
States has doubled since ''900, the number 
of persons over 65. and proportionately over 
40. has almost quadrupled In 1900, four 
Americans in every 100 were over 65; today 
the proportion is almost 8 in 100. 

2 While the percentage of the population 
65 or older is increasing, the trend in the 
relative number of workers among older per¬ 
sons has been downward. In 1890 the per¬ 
centage of men 65 or older in the labor force 
was 68 2; in 1950 it was 45. 

3. In 1948 about 3.500.000 of the 11,500,000 
persons 66 and over had i.o money Income 
of their oivn; of the 7,500.000 with some in¬ 
come. almost half had lees than $500 a year. 

4 Although illness is no respecter of age. 
pc’T.ons jin the middle and later years are 
more apt to be disabled In one compre¬ 
hensive study, the rate of acute and chronic 
illnesB among persona over 65 was 279 in 
1,000 as compared with 171 among persons 
of all ages. 

TThelr general conclusion was that no single 
unilateral action by any group could piovidc 
a solution All types of skills and disciplines 
are needed to assist In resolving the inter¬ 
related medical, social, psychological, and 
economic problems faced by the older dis¬ 
abled individual 

COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY CITED 

There was general agreement at the end 
of the 3-day session with the statement made 
In the conference’s opening session by John 
L Thurston. Deputy Federal Security Ad¬ 
ministrator. that the provision of such serv¬ 
ices was primarily a community rather than 
a Federal responsibility. Mr Thurston as¬ 
serted that although Federal programs of 
medical research, social security and voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation should be continued 
and expanded such Federal action should be 
primarily catalytic to local community action 
programs 

Particular emphasis was laid by the con¬ 
ference on the need lor developing dynamic 
pr jgrams of rehabilitation in general hos¬ 
pitals as an integral part of medical care. 
There is great need, it was agreed, for the 
development of more large and coordinated 
community rehabilitation centers for teach¬ 
ing, research, and the care of patients with 
severe disabilities. But as the community 
hospital is the foundation of general medical 
care, the great bulk of rehabilitation services, 
particularly for those with less severe dls- 
sblUtles, they noted, must be given in such 
hospitals. 

Few hospitals, they asserted, now have the 
staff, lacllltles, and equipment for such serv¬ 
ices The greatest obstacle to the more rapid 
development of such services, both in general 
hospitals and specialized rehabilitation cen¬ 
ters, is the lack of trained personnel. 

Much of the failure of older persons to get 
needed rehabilitation services, they added, 
resulted from the lack of public funds, both 
State and Federal Within their limited 
funds, it was asserted, public and voluntary 


agencies have tended to concentrate on the 
rehabUltatlon of younger persons whose 
problems are more easily solved. Unless this 
is changed and public and voluntary agen¬ 
cies provide more service, Harry Becker, di¬ 
rector of the social security department, 
United Automobile Workers. CIO, said the 
unions would attempt to write rehabilitation 
services for their disabled members into col¬ 
lective bargaining agreements. 

CHANCE OF ATTITUDE HELD NEEDED 

Although they recognized that there was 
great discrimination of the older worker iii 
employment, the conference decided that the 
solution could be found only in increased 
understanding and a change of attitude by 
labor, management, the professions, and tl.e 
public. Solution would not come, they said, 
from compulsory legislation that would re¬ 
quire employers to hire certain quotas of 
either aged or handicapped persons 

Even on the question of the legislation 
proposed this week in Congress by Repre¬ 
sentative Jacob K Javtts, of New York, to 
make discrimination in hiring against work¬ 
ers over 45 an unfair employment practice, 
the score or so ol person.s queried bv this 
writer expres.scd doubt as to Its practicality 
As one replied’ 

"Oui’ primary problem is to got increased 
understanding by management, shop lore- 
men, and others that people should be hired 
or retired on the basis of ability, not age and 
disability Government compulsion, CT/en to 
that degree, would probably negate rather 
than create the development of that under¬ 
standing ” 

The conference showed that complex social 
problems can best be approached by respon¬ 
sible persons representing all elements of 
society voluntarily meeting In free and open 
discussion Such a meeting was particularly 
reireshlng in this iiarticular period ol history. 


You’d Never Know the Old Place 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ITVES 

Thursday, August 2. 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in¬ 
clude the following article from the Au¬ 
gust issue of Nation’s Business by Mr. 
Hoddmg Carter, a distinguished writer, 
of Greenville, Miss : 

You'd Never Know the Old Place—Native 
Sons, Returning to the Old Homestf.ad, 
Will Be Surprised Now 'fo Find Caitle on 
Deep South Acres Once Given Over to 
Co’TTON 'Phat has Moved to tiif. West 
(By Hodding Carter) 

The parishioners of St James Episcopal 
Church, of Greenville, Miss., were startled 
one communion Sunday last fall by the foot¬ 
gear of a kneeling male communicant. The 
stranger at the altar rail wore shoes that 
were pointed and extended far inside the 
trouser cuffs, and were supported by 3-inch 
heels. Unmistakably, the otherwise accepta¬ 
bly dressed worshipper was wearing cowboy 
boots. Probably a Texas visitor, they sur¬ 
mised, or even the star performer of a wild- 
west show. 

But the wearer of the unorthodox boots 
was neither. He was, instead a bona fide 
Texas rancher who had migrated with five 
cow ponies, two ranch hands, 400 head of 
cattle, a round-up dog, and an attractive 
family to the greener pastures of the new 
cattle country in the lower Mississippi V^'-lley, 
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niDUgli bU boots were a little surprising, 
the people of what is called the MlBsisslp]^ 
Delta—that flat, alluvial land running sou& 
from Memphis to Vicksburg and lying be¬ 
tween the Mlssiaslppi and Tazoo Rivers— 
were not otherwise astounded by his arrival. 
For more than 5 years, cotton's ancient king¬ 
dom, from Georgia to the banks of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. has been growing as accustomed to 
the round-up and the stockyard auction as 
to the lint that clings all fall to the suits 
of the planter and the cotton claasers. 

TUb land, once prostrate from a one-crop 
cotton economy, also has been meeting other 
newcomers set apart less by their garb than 
by their occupations. Among the new citi¬ 
zens of the little river city In cotton's old 
kingdom could be counted several south 
Louisiana Oajuns, drawn to the Delta because 
they were experts at rice growing, and rice 
was becoming a major crop on the black, 
clayey buckshot along the river. 

Their fellow newcomers to the Delta In¬ 
cluded Scandinavlan-American dairymen 
from Wisconsin, attracted by the prospect 
of year round grazing and mild winters: an 
Iowan who knew about the management of 
grain elevators; a brisk Missourian who 
superintended the gigantic, newly construct¬ 
ed soy bean elevator and processing plant; 
an Arkansas hill-man who had gone Into 
l(.rge-scale chicken processing, and two young 
New York brothers on whose newly acquired 
plantation grazed 600 head of sheep. 

All of them, cowboys end Cajuns, Swedes 
and hillbillies and up-State New Yorkers, are 
human evidence of an amazing shift In agri¬ 
cultural operations. The changes are most 
pronounced in the South but they are taking 
place elsewhere in the nation as well: if the 
outsider is coming Into the old cotton South 
to diversify and enrich its agriculture, and If 
most of the long-time citizenry are beginning 
to do the same thing, other southerners are 
following cotton on a long Journey west. 

Out in the Southwest and on the west 
coast, men who once talked only of livestock, 
or orchards, or large truck farming enter¬ 
prises are shifting cotton's center to their 
irrigated lands. Corn to North Carolina, 
wheat to the East, cattle and corn and oats 
to the deep South, cotton to the West—not 
by happenstance or, at the other extreme, 
through Government order, but as the end 
result of a variety of agriculture programing. 

It is difficult to determine the primary 
credit lor this potentially most enriching and 
salutary development In the history of Ameri¬ 
can agriculture. Certainly the original farm 
program back in the early thirties withdraw¬ 
ing lands from production of row crops, and 
putting a premium on soil conservation and 
new crops and healthy agricultural practices, 
hastened the day. 

Equally certain, the new breed of farmers, 
developed In the agricultural colleges of the 
country, are more receptive to experimental 
change. The dictates of relative yields per 
acre, especially in a day of rising production 
costs on all fronts, make it imperative that 
the farmer turn from one staple to another 
or from staple to specialties in terms of what 
pays him best. 

The demands of a wartime economy are 
significant too, as witness the upsurge in cot¬ 
ton planting—^reversing the new trend in 
the deep South with not altogether fortunate 
results—^because of the Government’s de¬ 
mand for 16,000,000 bales in 1061. 

These factors all have contributed to 
greater or less degree. But they are not as 
apparent, or as dramatic, and probably are 
not as productive of results as have been 
the more Individualized relationships be¬ 
tween the farmer on the one hand and on 
the other the field representatives of Federal 
and State agencies whose primary function 
Is agricultural education. The State exten¬ 
sion services, the scattered agricultural ex¬ 
perimental stations, and the patient, sweat¬ 
ing, dedicated county agents are all heart¬ 


ening examples of Federal-State cooperation 
with the individual on a voluntary basis. 
They prove and prompt and persuade, and 
the farmer listens and generally follows suit, 
because be has learned that these educators 
talk sense. 

Only a quarter of a century ago, probably 
a majority of southern farmers laughed at 
the agricultural scientists, the men who 
thought book learning had something to do 
with farming. Now, the agricultural experi¬ 
ment stations are visited by the multiplied 
thousands of believing farmers; the friendly 
agent Is listened to, and the bulletins of the 
extension services are read and put Into prac¬ 
tice. And latterly the soil mappers have 
made the farmer think twice before he 
decides what to do with that pesky lOO-acre 
tract. 

This kind of governmental participation 
In farming practice is voluntary, or largely 
so, and It is likely to remain that way. As a 
reporter who has been covering the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in Washington for many 
years explains: 

"With planting patterns as they are at 
present, our farm output has about reached 
Its limit. The best promise for any sizable 
Increase is a more efficient use of the land, 
such as growing cotton In areas that produce 
the most per acre, and transferring the dis¬ 
placed crops to other sections which can 
produce them in equal measure. Thus cot¬ 
ton planting is Increased in California and 
decreased in Georgia, while beef, dairy, or 
vegetable production is decreased in Call- 
fornla and encouraged In Georgia. Another 
goal is economy in transportation. In World 
Wars I and II our most acute shortages often 
were not the result of an over-all scarcity in 
those commodities but rather the Inability 
to transport them to the consumer.” 

Already the farmer has been conditioned 
to such a voluntary program, if It should be 
adopted, by the work of several agencies: 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Extension 
Service, the Production and Marketing Ad¬ 
ministration, the Forest Service, snd the 
Rural Electrification Administration. They 
have been preaching selective agricultural 
production since the 1030'b, and especially 
since World War II, at the level of the in¬ 
dividual farmer. 

So it is that historical patterns are being 
overturned, and that the trauslUon will be 
hastened by education and by defense needs. 
The Nation will prosper. 

As a case in point, take the production 
of cotton In Alabama and Georgia. Georgia’s 
10-year average was 243 pounds to the acre, 
and Alabama’s 272 pounds. On the other 
hand, two newcomers to cotton production, 
California and Arizona, respectively, pro¬ 
duced in 1950, 770 pounds and 634 pounds to 
the acre. Last year's total production in 
Georgia was only 610,000 bales and for Ala¬ 
bama 580,000, while California produced 
880,000 bales and Arizona 428,000 as against 
a 10-year average of 188,000. It’s easy to see 
In what direction cotton is heading. 

But before feeling sorry for Alabama and 
Georgia, take a look at what Is happening 
to livestock. Especially in the past 5 years, 
cattle raising has been encouraged, and new 
types of grasses, legumes, and other forage 
crops developed for the once worn-out cot¬ 
ton lands. Today, western cattlemen, accus¬ 
tomed to a ratio of 10 acres to 1 one of cat¬ 
tle, gape at a deep South production record 
of 1,200 pounds to the acre on once aban¬ 
doned land. 

In 1960 Georgia’s and Alabama’s and Mis¬ 
sissippi’s cattle increased more than 11 per¬ 
cent, while the Nation showed only a 8-per- 
cent rise—and California and Arizona ac¬ 
tually declined 1 percent. 

An even more emphatic demonstration of 
change appears In a comparison between the 
number of cattle in the legendary cattle- 
raising West, and In the South Atlantic 
atates: 13345,000 In the West, and 30,035.- 


000 in the South Atlantic. And whUe the 
South ahowed an over-all Increase of about 
7 percent, the West showed a decline of 2 
percent. 

The same trend is appsurent in dairying. 
The number of dairy cattle in the North 
Central States, including Wisconsin, de¬ 
creased 1 percent in 1950 over 1940, while 
the number increased 4 percent in the South 
AtlanUc and the South Central States In the 
same year. 

Nor are these revolutionary switches re¬ 
stricted to cotton and cattle. Thanks to 
new hybrids and anhydrous ammonia ap¬ 
plications. the South Is now producing, on 
once exhausted lands, corn yields as great 
as or greater than those on the much higher- 
priced lands of the Corn Belt, A North 
Carolina experiment has shown that it cost 
only 71 cents a bushel to produce 81 bush¬ 
els of corn per acre in contrast to $1.24 a 
bushel on land producing only 28 bushels. 

This development and cultivation of 
plants resistant to or adaptable to climatic 
peculiarities has other startling aspects. Dr. 
Robert M. Salter, Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En¬ 
gineering at the Agricultural Research Cen¬ 
ter, Beltsvllle, Md., predicts that the cost 
Of growing wheat in huge yields per acre 
on Irrigated eastern coastal land will some 
day be considerably less than for smaller 
yields on the southwestern plains. 

This can be accomplished, he believes, 
through relatively inexpensive supplemen¬ 
tal irrigation In the humid Eastern States. 

"There are thousands of farms in the 
humid States where water is available and 
where the necessary Investment In supple¬ 
mental irrigation—light, inexpensive mobile 
systems—might pay off. There are more than 
100 medium and large rivers in the eastern 
United States that flow year round. Adjacent 
to them are more than 60,000.000 acres of 
well drained land Modern engineering 
would permit tapping these streams for sup¬ 
plemental irrigation without damming them. 

The oppcjrtunitles to supplement rainfall 
on the rich valley lands of the eastern United 
States are enormous. During the last few 
years, supplemental Irrigation has been tried 
by farmers in the humid region with profit¬ 
able results on orchards and on small fruit 
and vegetables and with encouraging results 
on pastures and certain field crops. 

Bo much for the bright side of a transition 
that is both inevitable and. for the land and 
most men, promising. There remains the 
mounting problem of human displacement. 
It is considerably easier to effect an agricul¬ 
tural revolution than to make room for those 
who are uprooted by that revolution. 

There are in the Southern States, more 
than 6,000,000 people—most of them Negro— 
who are being dlsadvantageously affected by 
proper land use. 

The more skillful and better educated are 
finding a place on the tractor’s seat and in 
the plantation mechanic’s outbuilding, and 
are earning more than their fathers dared 
dream of. But they will be at best no more 
than one in four when the transition Is com¬ 
plete. 

It Is estimated that Mississippi has lost 
since 1940 more than 260,000 of the 1.000,000 
Negroes who made up approximately one half 
of Its populaton ten years ago. Alabama and 
South Carolina will show a smaller but as 
significant a decline. The big cities of the 
East, and now more especially those of the 
Middle West and the Par West can tell you 
where many of them have gone, but they 
cannot give the answer as to how the new¬ 
comers and their gathering brothers will bo 
absorbed. The switch to cattle and to new 
crops, and the mechanization of the southern 
farm, helps the majority; In terms of na¬ 
tional defense and the restoration of the 
land, the change Is welcome: but for the 
minority which weighs upon Amerlci's con¬ 
science, no profit accrues. 
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Evideiice of Snpreme Being Seen by 
Nntnrnl Scientists 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

or CALIFOItMlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by unani¬ 
mous consent heretofore granted, 1 am 
privileged to present herewith an article 
by the Associated Press, dated August 2. 
1951, printed in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Quoting distinguished scientists as it 
does, this article I hope will have a direct 
relationship to an awareness of being 
more humble. 

In asking that this article be carefully 
read, I wish to respectfully state that I 
feel that America must not only get on 
her knees, but America must stay on her 
knees. 

Mr. Speaker, do you know of any 
thought more important to mankind 
than his relationship to Qod? 

The text of the article herewith fol¬ 
lows: 

Evidence op Supreme Being Seen bt Natural 
Scientists 

New York. —Does a natural scientist, un¬ 
raveling the secrets of the physical universe, 
find any evidence there for the existence of 
God? 

A national magazine says "Yes" to the 
question. 

The report was contained in an article In 
Collier's based on a series of interviews with 
atomic physicists, astronomers, biologists, 
anthropologists, and mathematicians. It 
was headed “What scientists believe.” The 
reporter, Howard Whitman, quoted all but a 
lew of those he interviewed as saying they 
believe In a Supreme Being. 

Their reasons, the article said, are varied. 

Some of them, after years of studying the 
patterns and laws of physical life, have 
arrived at the conclusion that a superior in¬ 
telligence must have arranged these systems. 
Mr. Whitman quoted Dr. Jan Schllt. head of 
the astronomy department at Columbia 
University, as saying 

“The hope and faith of astronomers Is 
that eventually we will find that It Is so be¬ 
cause It could not be otherwise The great¬ 
est shock would be to find that it all just 
happened by chance.” 

One researcher. Dr. J. B. Rhine, of Duke 
University, told the reporter that the spir¬ 
itual quality of man could be proved, scien¬ 
tifically, In the laboratory. 

Dr. Rhine, a psychologist, has devoted 
most of his career to a series of experiments 
In “extrasensory perception." They have at¬ 
tempted to determine whether the human 
brain can reach out and obtain information 
beyond the limits of the five physical 
senses—^whether an “extraphyslcal” factor 
exists In human beings. 

Collier's said Dr. Rhine replied; “The 
question of the human soul bolls down to 
this: Is there anything spiritual In human 
personality? We have proved in our labora¬ 
tory that there is. We now have experi¬ 
mental evidence that such an extraphyslcal 
factor exists in man." 

For centuries, the questions of proof, evi¬ 
dence, and demonstrablUty have constitut¬ 
ed an abyss lying between the natural scien¬ 
tist and the man of religion. 

The natural scientist refused to accept 
anything on faith. If a phenomenon could 


be measured, set down In formula, and re¬ 
peated invariably, he believed It. Without 
this evidence, he rejected it. 

Some researchers still hold to that posi¬ 
tion, the article said. One told the writer 
that a god of love would not have permitted 
the existence of the materials from which 
the A-bomb is made. 

Another said, however, “as I work at the 
atomic pile, I feel that Qod Is there. I have 
faith that In the long run atomic energy 
will be beneficial." 

Still another replied “Where did mass and 
energy come from? We know we can’t make 
It. We have found laws to prove we can’t 
make It. There must be a higher power who 
can make it." 

The magazine quoted Dr. Robert A. Mil¬ 
likan, California physicist, as saying “Just 
how we fit into the plans of the Great Archi¬ 
tect and how much He has assigned us to 
do. we do not know—but fit in we certainly 
do somehow, otherwise we would not have a 
sense of our own responsibility." 


Education in Israel 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OP NEW TOHK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, June 5, 1951 

Mr. CELLER Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
follov/ing article which appeared in the 
May 1951 issue of the Smith Alumnae 
Quarterly: 

Destint in the Classroom 
(By Katharine Asher Engel, president, Na¬ 
tional Council of Jewish Women) 

(Tt? National Council of Jewish Women Is 
now in Its fifty-eighth year ol a broad pro¬ 
gram for human betterment. At the close 
of the last war. It undertook the most am¬ 
bitious overseas program In Its history. 
Coancil provides aid to Israel education and 
awards scholarships which enable Jewish 
leaders In the ft'-Ids of social work to take 
advanced courses In American universities. 
In the following article. Mrs, Engel describes 
the cultural quandary of present-day Israel 
ai-d the role the organization plays In help¬ 
ing to resolve it.) 

In a people's struggle to survive, Its soldiers 
fight the battle of the moment, but its teach¬ 
ers fight the battle of eternity. Today In the 
new nation of Israel, the power of the class¬ 
room to shape a people’s destiny Is being 
put to one of the severest tests In history. 
A flood of eastern peoples is now inundat¬ 
ing the occidental country of Israel. Whole 
segments of the Near East—people whose 
habits and ideas have been virtually un¬ 
changed since ancient times—are transplant¬ 
ing themselves from their ancestral ghettos 
to the land promised of old. They are com¬ 
ing as peaceful settlers, and in high hopes, 
and they are being welcomed as equals. 

These newcomers are all Jews, taut mostly 
middle eastern Jews, quite different from 
the longer-established European-grown res¬ 
idents of Israel, the sophisticates of mod¬ 
ern humanism. The ingathering has set 
In motion a huge ethnic whirlpool in the 
little country. While it might have daunted 
a less adaptable or less dedicated people, 
the Israelis have no Intention of stemming 
the tide. 

They hope that wcBtern civilization will 
emerge predominant; they hope that the 
ancient habits of the newcomers will con¬ 
tribute to the cultural blend of the nation 
without overwhelming It; that an amalgam 


of east and west wlU emerge embodying the 
best that each has to offer. But because of 
the sheer mass of the Influx from the east, 
this means they will have to bend evei^ 
effort, short of^haltlng the Immigration It¬ 
self, to prevent the country from succumb¬ 
ing to the backwardness, the traditional pre¬ 
occupation with the past, of these incoming 
easterners. And they are enacting one of the 
most valiant episodes in the history of na¬ 
tions. 

In view of the events of the last 2 de¬ 
cades, what they are attempting is quite 
logical. Not long ago, as a hunted people, 
driven into the streets of Europe, slipping 
through the woven mesh of death camps, 
they pursued the dream of a place where they 
would be welcome. They won such a place. 
And then they bad to win a new struggle to 
hold It—a war against seven neighboring na¬ 
tions which had overwhelming superiority In 
numbers and equipment. 

THIRD PHASE OF STRUGGLE 

The assimilation of unlimited immigra¬ 
tion Is the third phase of the struggle. And 
they are fortified spiritually to tackle It. 
The idea of a homeland has taken powerful 
hold on their minds. What they had lost 
and sought and regained, having once be¬ 
come a vision, has remained a vision. It Is as 
though they have been permanently wonder- 
struck at having a country. 

Israel is a little larger In size than the 
State ol Rhode Island. Her present popula¬ 
tion Is about a million and a quarter—almost 
double her 630.000 population In 1948. at the 
close of what the Israelis call the war of In¬ 
dependence. Her Industry and resources are 
still largely undeveloped. Living standards 
have been lowered considerably by the neces¬ 
sity to stretch available Income over Increas¬ 
ing numbers of people Yet she expects an¬ 
other 500,000 newcomers, or a 40 percent in¬ 
crease over the present population, during 
the next 3 years. 

The country has already absorbed a ma¬ 
jority of Europe’s displaced Jews and almost 
a.l the Jews of Yemen. The Immigrants 
who are pouring In now come from Morocco, 
Algeria, Egypt. Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
Kurdistan. Afghanistan, Tunis, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania They are the 
poor, the sick, the persecuted, streaming over 
the floodgates to what they hope will be a 
better life 

If you can picture the typical man of the 
Arab world riding on a donkey while his wife 
follows from behind, you get an idea of the 
cultural problems the middle-eastern im¬ 
migrants are bringing with them to Israel. 
The men are accustomed to being supported 
In no small part by their women and chil¬ 
dren; the women are accustomed to serving, 
inconspicuously. Ordinary sanitary facili¬ 
ties are unknown. Eating utensils, chairs, 
and beds are curiosities. 

Typical is the instance of a group of Mo¬ 
roccan arrivals who entered a bus In an 
Israeli city one day and sat down on the 
floor. One of the other passengers pointed 
out to them that there were benches for 
their use. They sat on the benches until 
the westerner alighted; then they returned 
to the floor. The habits of centuries aren’t 
broken by a word. 

There is no condescension In the Israeli 
attitude toward Immigrants. The latter are 
“different,” and some of the differences will 
have to be overcome. Since the birthrate of 
the Immigrants Is among the highest In the 
world, the Israelis know that their western 
culture is in danger of being engulfed. 

With the same sobriety with which they 
undertook the enormous burden of accept¬ 
ing almost the entire Jewish population of 
the Middle East, they realize that the 
changes that can be wrought in the tradi¬ 
tions of the adults are limited. To the next 
generation, however, they hope to Impart 
the full benefit of western culture. Natu¬ 
rally, this hope rests mainly with the schools* 
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The okl dlctiim of H. O. Welle that history 
Is a race between education and catastro¬ 
phe Is applicable to Israel today. 

nmCATIONAL CHAOS 

The schools of Israel, however, present a 
picture of confusion. While they are doing 
the Job with gusto, they are seriously hin¬ 
dered by their own division Into separate 
systems, or, more accurately speaking, 
trends. Interested groups which developed 
control over the schools under the Indiffer¬ 
ent permissiveness of the mandate govern¬ 
ment still retain it. As a result, there are 
four separate types of elementary schools, all 
supported by the government but run in 
accordance with the variant consciences of 
the orthodox (Mlxrachl) party; the extreme¬ 
ly orthodox (Agudat Israel) party: the all- 
larael labor confederation (Hlstadrut), and 
the secularist, business-oriented General 
Zionist Party. 

These groups also sponsor the high 
schools, which support themselves by charg¬ 
ing nominal tuition fees; and they are Jeal¬ 
ous of their prerogatives. Although this 
situation is the major thorn In the side of 
educational progress here, it Is not the only 
one. There is also an acute shortage of 
teachers In the country. 

One of the most hopeful aspects of the 
Israel education scene is the School of Edu¬ 
cation of Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
where nonpartisan teachers are being trained 
in increasing numbers. The orientation of 
the school corresponds roughly to that of the 
General Zionist, or “general" trend In the 
lower schools: that is. it is not interested in 
Inculcating any special ideal beyond the 
over-all one of patriotism. 

Since It Is the only institution In Israel 
which Is training teachers and administra¬ 
tors for secondary schools, Its graduates 
some day will be the backbone of a normal 
and uniform educational system In the coun¬ 
try. Even now the school is setting high 
standards for teachers, and Is arming its 
students with advanced tnd specialized tech¬ 
niques for dealing with the multiple chaos 
that they will have to help overcome. 

A majority of the students at the univer¬ 
sity—about 2,000 at present—plan to teach; 
and they take courses at the School of Edu¬ 
cation. It is, by and large, a foremost 
weapon In Israel's struggle to reestablish 
cultural order and remain a modern, demo¬ 
cratic society. 

Israel's survival as an Independent and 
reasonably advanced nation concerns not 
only the Israelis. Her performance In the 
war against the Arab countries has won her 
high importance In the global calculations 
of the western allies. Now considered a 
western outpost and a stabilizing Influence 
In the Middle Bast, she recently was granted 
economic aid under the point 4 program of 
the United States. 

COtXNCn. AIDS THE SCHOOL 

A number of private American organiza¬ 
tions, too, are engaged in belpl ig Israel. The 
National Council of Jewish Women is among 
them. With long and continuing experience 
on the educational and social welfare fronts 
of the United States, council recognized 
several years ago the crucial role in which 
the times were to cast the School of Ekiuca- 
tlon, and undertook to give it financial sup¬ 
port. With the exception of the rent-free 
quarters supplied bj the university and of 
a few small grants from elsewhere, it is 
now sponsored solely by council. Its faculty 
and student body have doubled since council 
aid begun in 1947. 

With the guidance of a board of foremost 
American educators, the school is pioneering 
new methods and ideas with which to meet 
Its heavy responsibllitlee. It is operating an 
experimental nursery school and kinder¬ 
garten. and a high school where students 
do their practice teaching. It plans to Insti¬ 
tute an adult educational program. 


We of the National Council of Jewish 
Women derive something more from our 
support of this endeavor than the personal 
sutisfactlon of taking part in something 
worth while. We know that, as Americans, 
we are acting directly in our self-interest. 
For certainly it is the Interest of America, in 
these times, to swing the cultural balance of 
Israel from the authoritarianism of the an¬ 
cient east to the better way of life of the 
free world. 


^*How 1 Became a Dope Addict Before 
I Wat 18’’—^Lttcy Hooked on Heroin by 
Friend’s Coaxinf 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. L GARY CLEMENTE 

or MXW YOBX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted me, I ask 
that there be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the second of a series of 
articles on teen-age drug addiction pub¬ 
lished recently by the Long Island Dally 
Press: 

“How I Became a Dove Addict BEroax I Was 

18”—Lucy Hooked on Heroin »y Boy 

Friend’s Coaxing 

(By Geraldine Scott) 

Lucy had met Ralph at a Jazz concert and 
soon began to visit his shabby, one-room 
apartment in a cheap rent district of the 
city. Her feeling toward him was one of 
helpless phyalcal attraction, intensified, no 
doubt, by the fact that she had become a 
marijuana smoker. 

“I was still trying to avoid my parents’ 
constant questions," Lucy said, continuing 
her story in the sunny living room of her 
parents’ home in a well-to-do suburb. "Then 
Ralph offered me a solution to the whole 
problem. He suggested I move In with him. 

"By that time I was hooked on 'H'—as 
heroin Is known In the trad** I didn’t grad- 
\uite to It just like that. It was Ralph’s 
constant coaxing that won me over Every¬ 
body who Is a haroiu user always wants to 
get everybody else hooked on the stuff. They 
hate a knocker against narcotics. 

"At least that’s how It was at first. Boon 
I found out my problems were multiplied by 
the hundreds." 

At Ralph’s Insistence, I ucy stole out of 
her house one night with two suitcases full 
of clOvhes. She moved in with Ralph. That 
night they "celebrated" by giving her a shot 
of heroin. 

"I used to watch Ralph get a fix (that’s 
what the users call taking a shot) and I 
would see him turn from someone sullen and 
indifferent into a^ay person I loved. I knew 
that smoking pot made me feci as If I were 
riding on top of the world Of course, be¬ 
tween reefers I was moody and nervous. But 
Ralph would manage to keep me supplied. 
Just as Hank had." 

I asked Lucy if she had taken any money 
with her when she left home and she red¬ 
dened in painful embarrassment 

"I knew my mother bad her own little fund 
In a teapot In the kitchen." she said finally. 
"There was $200 In it. I took that." 

Narcotics agents say that, according to In- 
terviewB with youthful dope addicts they 
nab. some other form of delinquency always 
comes before the dope. Lucy is a compara¬ 
tive exception. In her case things were re¬ 
versed. However, police will admit that there 
are undoubtedly many teen-age users of 


dope whose cases never come up in the courts 
because their parents find out in time and 
manage to hush things up. 

Lucy went back to the night In Ralph’s 
apartment that she took her first fix of H. 

“Ralph started me on speedballs, which 
are half cocaine and half heroin. I took to 
it like a kid to candy. Z liked it immediately. 
All of a sudden everything In life seemed to 
be clarified. No more worries, no more 
problems." 

Lucy's $200 soon disappeared, most of It 
spent for heroin. Soon she found out where 
Ralph got his money. The pawn ticket for 
the gun that he had dropped at her parents’ 
home had been swapped back He would 
disappear some nights with the weapon. 
Then he would come back with varying 
amounts of money. Ralph was a thief and 
a robber. 

At that point, Lucy recalls, her upbring¬ 
ing got the beet of her for a while. She told 
Ralph both of them ought to get Jobs. 

*T had bleached my hair a dizzy sort of 
blonde color, thinking it would help hide me 
from my parents and the private detectives 
they hired. My skin became a sickly yellow¬ 
ish gray almost as if I had Jaundice. I had 
gone from 120 pounds to about 105. 1 looked 
frowsy and terrible and nobody would 
hire me." 

Then one night Ralph didn’t come home. 
Lucy waited in terror until he finally re¬ 
turned the following afternoon. He had 
been picked up for questioning by a police¬ 
man and released. 

"Ralph asked me to marry him. He said 
we ought to take precautions in case he was 
arrested again. First of all, it would look 
better if wo were married instead of living 
together Secondly, be gave me instruc¬ 
tions on getting stuff to him In case he was 
kept in Jail" 

The marriage, Lucy said, was meaningless. 

"All you want to do is get fixed up and then 
Bit around with other hypos and maybe 
listen to Jazz. You don’t talk too much. 
Loud noises bother you. Tou don’t care 
where you live or how you look as long as 
you’ve got H. Most hypos are Just plain 
dirty 

’’By the time you find out there Is no 
glamor or fun In being hooked on narcotics, 
it’s too late " 

Ralph’s predictions came true. A few 
weeks later he was arrested by a narcotics 
squad agent. A policeman came to the 
apartment to question Lucy. When he left, 
she packed her clothes and left. too. She 
found a furnlBhed room in a different part 
of the city. 

"I remembered all the ways Ralph had 
told me to get H to him In jail. I knew he 
had taken a small supply hidden on his per¬ 
son. He told me if he was kept in Jail to 
write him a letter on paper soaked In a 
strong heroin solution. I was to dry the 
paper, soak it again, dry it, and so on. This 
way a lot of heroin is absorbed. When a 
user In Jail gets a letter he thinks has been 
soaked, he takes a spoonful of water and 
heats it with a match. The warm water 
soaks up the dried heroin on the paper It 
doe.sn't make a strong solution, but it’s bet¬ 
ter than nothing.” 

But Lucy didn’t write to Ralph or try to 
see him. First of all. she was afraid for her¬ 
self. Second of all, she was out of money. 
And she craved H. 

"Oh, how I craved It. I was lost, but good." 

So strong was her desire that Lucy had to 
make a decision about earning money. She 
could think of only two easy ways. One was 
to start picking up men for money. Her 
suburban upbringing cast that aside. 

"By that time I had a 2-cap (capsule) a 
day habit. That isn’t gigantic—some hypos 
take 10 caps a day. But it was big enough 
to make me decide to try to earn money by 
peddling the stuff to others" 
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Lucy bad gone with Ralph several times 
to buy heroin. She knew a lew people In 
the business. She decided to offer herself 
as a seller of dope. 

“It can be a profitable business, all right. 
Why does it cost so much? Because of en¬ 
forcement. The police, the narcotics agents 
keep the price up by catching up with so 
many sources of the stuff. If they didn’t, 
many more people would be taking dope, 
believe me.” 


Hirotliinui 


REMARKS 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

or ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
today an American plane is dropping 
flowers upon the city of Hiroshima to 
mark the sixth anniversary of the drot>- 
ping of the atomic bomb. This should 
be a splendid symbol of the friendship 
which the people of America bear for 
the people of Japan and of the aspira¬ 
tions of both nations for lasting peace. 
One of the heroes of Hiroshima was Dr. 
Kiyoshi Tanimoto, pastor of the Metho¬ 
dist Church. In February of this year 
Dr. Tanimoto visited our country and I 
had the privilege of talking with him. 
It was evident that he entertained no 
bitterness toward the United States and 
that, if his people had felt any resent¬ 
ment over our action, such sentiment had 
vanished as a result of occupation poli¬ 
cies which he described as compassion¬ 
ate and constructively helpful. 

Dr. Tanimoto’s interpretation of the 
significance of Hiroshima is presented 
in a recent article by Glenn Everett in 
the columns of the Messenger, an out¬ 
standing church publication. As a 
Christian minister. Dr. Tanimoto is do¬ 
ing much to strengthen the ties between 
our nations and to give voice to the hopes 
of millions of people in both hemispheres 
for a just and lasting peace. In the 
faith of such men as Dr. Tanimoto and 
in the application of Christian principles 
to the problems of our world can be found 
the best assurances of peace based upon 
justice and freedom. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Dr. Tanimoto’s account, as fol¬ 
lows: 

On tbe morning of August 6, 1045, we in 
Hiroshima underwent one of the most ter¬ 
rible experiences In the history of mankind 
when our city was struck without warning 
by an atomic bomb. 

I was helping a friend move some of his 
household possessions into the suburbs, he 
having helped me the week before move 
some furnishings of my church, since we 
were told by authorities to anticipate an 
attack on Hiroshima, though we supposed 
it would be fire bombs from B-2g'8, such 
as Tokyo and other cities had suffered, not 
by a new secret weapon. I happened to be 
behind a bill 2 miles from the spot where 
the bomb exploded and thus was protected 
from its burning flash. However, we saw 
the ffash, many time') brighter than the sun, 
streak through midair, and we were instantly 
filled with terror. Instinctively I dived be¬ 


tween two rocks In a garden and in about 
10 seconds a great blast of air struck me. 
rive miles away my mother-in-law reported 
they heard a great explosion, but In Hiro¬ 
shima itself it was too deafening to be heard 
by the human ear. 

I ran to the top of the hill and when I 
reached there I could see the whole city was 
on fire. Then I realized it was a total attack, 
and that all of Hiroshima had, in an instant, 
been blasted and set afire. Within 10 min¬ 
utes up the hill toward me came a most 
dreadful procession, thousands of people 
seeking to escape from the center of the city. 
Shocking to say. many were completely 
naked, their clothes entirely burned off. 
Great strips of burned fiesh hung from arms 
and chests Though many were in great 
pain, all were suflerlng from such a state 
of shock that there were no outcries. The 
silent procession was unearthly, I thought 
I was seeing a procession of ghosts. 

My mind shrank with horror at what I saw, 
but I ran toward the city, toward my home 
and church, and the neighborhood associa¬ 
tion for which I had responsibility as leader. 
All the way I met more thousands of these 
pitiful victims Then for a long time I was 
blocked from reaching the central Island 
of the city by the intense heat of the fires. 

There followed many dreadful hours I 
do not like to recall. My wife and child for¬ 
tunately made good their escape from the 
debris of our house, though many thousands 
were burned to death when trapped In the 
wreckage of buildings. 

When at last I reached my church, it 
was in ruins and all else around it. Of my 
neighborhood association of 150 persons only 
30 survived, and of those many others were 
doomed to keen disappointment to learn 
many months later that they too must die— 
victims of radiation sickness. The olficlal 
figures say 100.000 died in Hiroshima of the 
attack, but actually I am certain it was 
170,000, with 80,000 more dying later indi¬ 
rectly of injuries or hardship. 

For many days we did not learn what it 
was that struck Hiroshima, only that It was 
a new weapon. Only later did we learn that 
it was an atomic bomb and that we hod 
been the first human beings upon whom this 
dreadful weapon has been used. 

How did the people of Hiroshima feel 
about the bomb, those fortunate ones who 
survived, though often with the loss of all 
members of their family and possessions? 
They said simply, *'Shl-kata-ganai (it cannot 
be helped).” 

This was their reaction because this had 
been war The Japanese people themselves 
had nothing to say about entering the war. 
They were led by dictatorial leaders and 
had been trained to do what the Emperor 
and government directed. But they real¬ 
ized that Japan’s leaders had started the 
war at Pearl Harbor. Pearl Harbor led to 
Hiroshima. So it could not be helped. 

The Japanese mind has an oriental fatal¬ 
ism that Is strange to the West. We have 
been accustomed since the earliest remem¬ 
brances of history to earthquakes, typhoons, 
famines, and other natural disasters which 
take many lives. So the atomic bomb was 
accepted In the same spirit as a natural dis¬ 
aster, though it was a much greater disaster 
than the people of Hiroshima had ever seen 
before. 

Within a few days tbe Japanese people 
learned from their Emperor that It was 
necessary to surrender, and as quickly as 
the war had begun 4 years before, it now 
ended. Then came the American troops. 
The people of Hiroshima, having seen the 
atomic bomb, expected dreadful treatment 
at the hands of their enemies. But the 
Christian character of the American people 
now In peacetime asserted itself. 

The first troops of tbe occupation, Instead 
of levying hard new sacrifices upon the 


people of Hiroshima, expressed most heart* 
felt sympathy for the pitiful state in which 
they found them. Instead of asking tbe 
people for tribute, In the manner of oriental 
conquerors, they gave us gifts of food. The 
people were amazed. 

Near to Hiroshima was a camp where Amer* 
lean prisoners of war had been confined. 
These prisoners were liberated as soon as 
word of the surrender had come. We knew 
that they had been most harshly treated be¬ 
cause our military dealt so with their own 
Japanese civilian prisoners, and would have 
dealt thus with me had I been put In prison 
for pro-American feeling as was many times 
threatened during the war. 

Yet when these prisoners marched through 
the 'suburbs they had with them packages 
of food and chocolate which had been 
dropped to them from airplanes by the 
American Bed Cross. And seeing the chil¬ 
dren, who. having lost their parents in the 
atomic attacks, were without food and care, 
these soldiers, though hungry themselves, 
gave the famished children their chocolate. 
At first, the children were afraid to touch 
the gifts. Then a Japanese soldier who was 
with the Americans, as guide, said to the 
children and the adults standing by, “Take 
the candy; It is not poison,” 

The children swooped In on the gifts and 
ate ravenously and followed the American 
prisoners along the road in a laughing and 
affectionate mood. Many were the adults 
who wept openly to see such a sight. Thus 
was Christian love able to prove itstif a 
more powerful weapon than the atomic bomb 
In winning Japan. 

The atomic bomb had not destroyed the 
will of Hiroshima. Those who were left 
would have fought on But when they saw 
such Christian compassion and spirit as was 
displayed by American soldiers after the 
surrender, they realized America was a good 
Nation and there was much bitterness 
against om own Japanese leaders who had 
led the people Into war against such a Na¬ 
tion. 

A SPIRITUAL REBIRTH 

There now came in Hiroshima a most 
wonderful spiritual rebirth. Although the 
people had suffered greatly and there were 
many now feeling great loneliness because 
of loss of all their loved ones, there seemed 
a new spirit to rise from the ashes. People 
turned toward God in their moment of 
supreme disaster. They found in God a com¬ 
fort. 

There were tlx preachers of the Christian 
faith left In Hiroshima. Our churches were 
destroyed and all other buildings were now 
hospitals tor the Injured, so we wont for 
our services to the great plaza where had 
formerly stood the railroad station, and there 
we preached the gospel of Christ. Many 
came and listened, often 200 or more. 
They stood silently, having nowhere to 
Bit, and they remained thus, never going 
away while the service was In progress. Each 
of the preachers spoke In turn a message of 
evangelism. Six preachers, each talking half 
an hour, made a 3-hour service, but tbe 
people never left, and afterward obey asked 
for Bibles that they might study the new 
religion which preached redemptive love. 

This wa.s a moving sight to see. A visiting 
Army chaplain, after attending a service, 
took me to his tent, and there showed me all 
his possessions, Bibles, hymn books, vest¬ 
ments and other things, and said that I must 
take what I needed. I could not accept such 
generosity, but he pressed upon me a groat 
armload of things. Thus diet the universal 
love of Christ which can unite mankind 
manifest itself. We are serving together the 
same Lord and Father, tbe conqueror and the 
conquered. And all are brothers again. 

I lay ill for 2 months with the effects of 
radiation sickness which I had contracted by 
being among the wounded immediately after 
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the bombing. There came to me a yoimg 
woman from my congregation who was filled 
with sorrow. She said, “This bomb was 
Ood‘8 Judgment upon us. We were not filled 
with love of Ood and did not do His bidding. 
We must learn to live better and then no 
such judgment will be visited upon us again.'* 

This Is typical of the spirit of those who 
survived Hiroshima. We are ashamed that 
we have taken up arms and war in the past 
and desire to make it unmistakable now 
that we wish only peace. We are ashamed, 
too. that we did not do more to help the 
Injured and dying in Hiroshima, but thought 
only of ourselves and often ran away. Japan 
has had a new spiritual reawakening and 
Hiroshima has In particular experienced it in 
this catastrophe. This has been a great 
period for Christian evangelism in Japan. 

MATBSIAL AXD 

Great though the spiritual rebirth of Hiro¬ 
shima was. we faced In the Christian 
churches many practical problems of re¬ 
building, Since all our parishioners had lost 
their wordly possessions and were them¬ 
selves the recipients of charity, we had no 
money with which to rebuild, but were de¬ 
pendent on the gifts of our friends abroad 
for quite some period. The financial prob¬ 
lems which are common to all churches were 
to us most difficult and have limited our 
work to much less than it should have been. 

On August 6. 1948, on the anniversary of 
the bomb, which is to all people of Hiro¬ 
shima a day of most special remembrance for 
the thousands who have died, we organ¬ 
ized and Inaugurated the Hiroshima Peace 
Center Foundation. We want in the future 
to make Hiroshima a great center for the in¬ 
ternational movement for peace. We who 
have suffered so much from war, who offer 
the vivid proof that war, if it continues, will 
destroy mankind’s civilization, desire to make 
of our sacrifice a symbol. We wish to labor 
for peace as hard as previously man has la¬ 
bored for war. 

The Peace Center Foundation has two pur¬ 
poses, The first is educational. Japan has 
been raised for many years on a feudalistio 
concept of nationalism. The school children 
of Japan were scarcely taught that other 
nations existed. All attention was centered 
on the divine Emperor. The Emperor has 
now shed his divinity and Japan has en¬ 
tered upon the international scene ideo¬ 
logically as well as politically. Our people 
need much education about the United Na¬ 
tions and about International cooperation In 
general to accept this ideological change. 
Already we Have held in Hiroshima, last 
August 6. a conference of students and teach¬ 
ers who pledged their support to the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organizations (UNESCO) and promise to 
further its alms In Japan. We hope to hold 
other such conferences in Hiroshima, which 
to all Japan and to most of the world has 
a special slgnlflcanee as a place to hold peace 
conferences. 

Also the Uterature which we publish will, 
for the world in general, have much signifi¬ 
cance. and win an especially attentive audi¬ 
ence, for all know deeply how we feel and 
bow great is our testimony against war. 

The second purpose of the Peace Center 
Foundation is to render social service. Hiro¬ 
shima has many unique problems because 
of the atomic devastation. The moat touch¬ 
ing of these is our orphans. Over 6,000 chil¬ 
dren lost their parents on that single day. 
They are now entering school and peed guid¬ 
ance and protection. The Peace Center la 
administering the work of the moral adop¬ 
tion program. 

Also we have juvenile delinquents who be¬ 
cause of disruption of family life have been 
led astray and live on the streets. We have 
many old people whose families are gone and 
who lack means of support. For all these 


and for the many others who hunger and 
thirst, we feel It our divine command to 
bring help. With such funds ae are avail¬ 
able to it. the peace center will labor to 
dress these remaining wounds of war. 

We people of Hiroshima are convinced that 
as long as a Christian oonsclenoe rules Amer¬ 
ica’s foreign policy and as long aa this Na¬ 
tion remains dedicated to the ideals of a 
Christian world peace wherein all nations 
and races may be brothers in the oneness of 
God's love, this world is safe. We pray that 
the people of America may fulfill their des. 
tiny to be God's agents of bringing peace to 
all mankind. 

We are praying for the leadership of Amer¬ 
ica In this hour of crisis. We are praying 
because we have found that God’s love is a 
greater weapon in the destiny of man than 
the atom bomb. 


Fraudnleiit Propaganda Concerning the 
Covenant of Human Rights 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, false 
propaganda concerning the proposed 
Covenant of Human Rights which in due 
time will be presented to this country 
for ratification is being unwittingly cir¬ 
culated by teachers in our public schools, 
superintendents, church organizations, 
civic organizations, or any organization 
that will distribute the literature. 

The document that is being circulated, 
publicized, and extolled is a document 
called the Universal Declaration of Hu¬ 
man Rights. This document contains 
the contents of a declaration passed by 
the United Nations December 10. 1948. 
It was not passed in the form of a con¬ 
vention or treaty—it was passed as an 
expression of principles upon which all 
members of the United Nations could 
agree. The fact is that almost anybody 
would approve the general statements. 
It is In a class with those documents 
declaring that the moving parties are 
against sin. 

This document was prepared and cir¬ 
culated by the United Nations Depart¬ 
ment of Public Information, March 
1949. It has, therefore, been circulated 
throughout the United States for over 2 
years. 

This universal declaration of human 
rights Is not the proposed human rights 
covenant which is Intended to *each this 
country as a convention of the United 
Nations, to be approved by the Senate of 
the United States, Why was this docu¬ 
ment named the '’Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights,” and the actual propo¬ 
sition to be put up for our approval, la¬ 
beled the “Covenant of Human Rights?’* 
The explanation seems plain. By the 
circulation of a document on human 
rights to which almost everyone agreed, 
the people of the United States could be 
propagandized to approve the actual 
Human Rights Convention which is vi¬ 
cious and contains within It the seeds of 
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the destruction of our Constitution and 
laws. 

Other conventions will come before the 
Senate, in fact one is before it now— 
the Genocide Convention which is also 
vicious and designed to destroy our lib¬ 
erties. It is, therefore, inescapable as a 
conclusion that the circulation of this 
innocently worded document was pre- 
medlately circulated by the United Na¬ 
tions to innoculate the people and kindle 
in them a desire to insist upon the ap¬ 
proval of a far different but almost iden¬ 
tically labeled document, which when 
approved may destroy free speech, free 
press, and our criminal Jurisdiction for 
the protection of our citizens. 

This fraudulent decoy which is being 
circulated states as to free speech as fol¬ 
lows: 

Everyone has the right to treedom of opin¬ 
ion and expression, here follow words am¬ 
plifying this right. 

Now what does the real human rights 
convention say about free speech? 

Everyone shall have the right to freedom 
of expression, subject to such restrictions as 
are provided by law or are necessary for the 
protection of national security, public order, 
safety, health, or morals, or the rights, free¬ 
doms. or reputations of others. 

Our Federal Constitution provides, 
concerning free speech: 

Congress shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging free 
speech, or the press; or the right of the 
people peacefully to assemble and petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances. 

In the Covenant of Human Rights free 
speech is so hedged in with restrictions 
and conditions that If carried out there 
will remain no free speech; there will re¬ 
main no free press. 

In the Genocide Convention which Is 
now before the Senate and recommended 
for approval by the President, there is 
a provision that any statement made 
which hurts the feelings of any group or 
any member of a group is not only a 
crime, but the jurisdiction to try a per¬ 
son for that crime Is transferred to the 
judicial branch of the United Nations. 
Suppose I say in North Dakota that Mar¬ 
shal Stalin is a murderer and that he 
has slain millions to dispose of those 
whom he is afraid will supplant him; 
I would be injuring the feelings of Stalin 
and his group of dictator supporters. 
Being a member of the United Nations. 
Russia would enter a complaint against 
me for the crime. Where would 1 be 
tried? In North Dakota, or anywhere 
in the United States? No; I would be 
tried for my alleged crime wherever the 
judicial branch of the United Nations 
determined. I could be sent to Russia 
for trial. Even though I had spoken 
the truth about Stalin, I would find my¬ 
self being tried for a United Nations 
crime in the very country whose feelings 
I had hurt. 

Anyone can see that this destroys our 
Constitution completely in the protec¬ 
tion of life and liberty. It destroys our 
judicial system designed for both the 
protection of the public and the accused. 
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I do not believe that the educators ot 
the United States would circulate this 
**bogus’* universal human rights docu¬ 
ment if they knew they were circulating 
and extolling an entirely different docu¬ 
ment than the actual one proposed for 
the adoption of the Senate. It is the sly¬ 
est, the most incipient, the most cowardly 
attempt that could be devised by the 
United Nations to put over the various 
conventions that are to come before the 
Senate of the United States for ratifica¬ 
tion. 

The crime of such a campaign of 
propaganda lies in the fact that our chil¬ 
dren are being indoctrinated with a pro¬ 
gram on general human rights, and this 
leads them to approve a different docu¬ 
ment of human rights which may destroy 
our Constitution and laws of this Union 
and the constitutions and laws of the 
various States of the Union. This 
propaganda is more dangerous to this 
Republic than anything the Communists 
have yet done to destroy it. 

If time would permit I could go fur¬ 
ther and take the provisions one by one. 
in this universal human rights docu¬ 
ment, and then go over the provisions 
of the covenant of human rights and 
show conclusively that the first is objec¬ 
tionable, while the latter contains, when 
approved by the Senate, the vicious 
power to take away the liberties of the 
people of the United States. 

The propaganda has gone so far in our 
schools that important newspapers like 
the Christian Science Monitor carry 
items such as the following: 

Human Rights To Bk Gallup Essay Theme 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Bights has been selected as the theme to be 
developed by American hlgh-school children 
tor entry to this year's Gallup award com¬ 
petition. The award Is made each year to 
60 hlgh-school newspapers lor services to ad¬ 
vance the cause of world peace and mutual 
understanding among peoples of all nations. 
School papers are urged to organize one ma¬ 
jor activity a month illustrating some aspect 
of the declaration, such as sponsoring a 
model session of the Human Rights Com¬ 
mission. or showing a UN film on the sub¬ 
ject. (UNESCO World Review.) 

Just remember that the Covenant of 
Human Rights is not discussed at all. 
the whole discussion centers around the 
Universal Human Rights Document, 
which is not the document that will come 
to this country for approval. Those who 
are behind this campaign to explain one 
thing in order to put over a far different 
thing are either guilty of perpetrating a 
perfect fraud on the school children of 
the United States or are entirely ignorant 
and unaware of what they are doing. 

My conclusion is that not only educa¬ 
tional people but many people includ¬ 
ing the august court of appeals of the 
State of California have been misled by 
this universal human rights document. 
In the case of Fujil against the State 
of California, where the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations, as ap¬ 
proved by the Senate were under consid¬ 
eration, the court, in order to bolster up 
its decision, that the Charter as approved 
by the Senate was the supreme law of the 
land, referred to and Quoted from this 
universal human rights document, which 
the court should have known, or by 


the exercise of ordinary inoulry could 
have known, had no force and effect in 
this country. It appeared that the court, 
In determining that the Charter, as ap¬ 
proved, superseded the laws of the State 
of California and annulled them, was in 
search of more authority to sustain this 
stand, and therefore quoted from a docu¬ 
ment which had no standing in this 
country. 

The lamentable thing about the circu¬ 
lation of this document of Universal Hu¬ 
man Rights is the fact that the taxpayers 
of the United States are paying for it. 
What is the United States actually pay¬ 
ing toward the support of the United Na¬ 
tions? Total assessments for 1051 were 
$47,798,600, of which we paid $18,529,204, 
or more than the total payment of 56 
other countries. We pay over six times 
as much as Russia, three and a half times 
as much as Great Britain. We pay six 
and a half times as much as France, and 
the United States and Great Britain pay 
over half of the whole cost of keeping up 
the United Nations. Then, again. Brit¬ 
ain borrows the money from us so that 
we are paying that bill also. With loans 
and gifts to every country on earth ex¬ 
cept Russia, we are paying the entire bill 
except $3,000,000. 

The countries who pay practically 
nothing have a voice In putting on these 
assessments. Are we always to remain 
as an impotent Santa Claus in an organ¬ 
ization banded together to preserve the 
peace? What have these 56 countries 
who vote assessments against us done in 
the Korean War? What will they do in 
any war? If we are to pay the expenses 
of the United Nations, the expenses of 
armed demonstrations, and furnish the 
men to be killed while these other coun¬ 
tries complacently sit on the side lines 
and say, “Sic ’em,” anyone ought to see 
that we are into something that we 
should get out of at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Truce and Peace ArenH Synonymous 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

or IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 6, 1951 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Truce and Peace Aren’t Synony¬ 
mous,” from the Mason City (Iowa) 
Globe-Gazette of recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TRUCS AN® PEACE AREN’T SYNONYMOUS 

It would be sheer folly to hazard a precise 
forecast about the ultimate outcome of the 
current truce negotiations In Korea. There 
are too many Imponderables for even an 
educated guess. But there are some things 
that appear reasonably sure. 

Foremost la the certainty that the life- 
and-death struggle between communism and 
the free world—or between the new Russian 
Imperialism and the United States, if you 
prefer to state It that way—will not be re¬ 


solved by any decision or courss of action 
growing out of the present negotiations. 

If a real armistice is reached—and this Is 
by no means assured at this time—*lt wUl 
be no more than an armed truce. The Com¬ 
munist world can be counted on to step up 
preparations for the next phase of the strug¬ 
gle. So also will the free world If it is capable 
of an Intelligent realism. 

FOR THE KREMLIN TO BAY 

What happens next In the contest for 
world domination, on the one hand, survival 
on the other, is dependent on the Elremlln. 
The advantage which always resides In a 
power bent on aggression Is with our adver¬ 
sary. He can pick both the time and the 
place of the next open warfare. 

Will It be Germany? Will it be Yugo¬ 
slavia? will It be Formosa? Will It be Indo¬ 
china—or India? Or will it be oil-rich Iran 
flush against the Russian border? The last 
possibility looks most plausible, but the 
Stallnltes are capable of a deceptive change 
of pace. They’re not always governed by 
the obvious logic of a situation. 

The Kremlin can be counted on to pro¬ 
ceed with Its nefarious plot to absorb the 
free nations of the world while talking peace 
all the while. Its preparations for war will 
be carried on behind an iron curtain and 
out of sight but its peace talk will be in 
raucous voice for all to hear. 

A TEST FOR AMERICANS 

This situation Is going to present an acid 
test for the people of America. It’s going to 
require a lot of vision and courage to keep 
our preparedness eiforts at their maximum 
In the face of a lull In the fighting. Our 
apathy In this matter can be the Kremlin's 
one most valuable ally 

Then, too, there will be those who will 
be expecting our boys—all of them—to clear 
out of Korea the day after the truce Is 
signed—assuming that a truce Is signed. 
That Just isn’t the way things are going to 
work out 

In the first place, the prospects of an early 
truce are extremely dim. Even If the Com¬ 
munists had been defeated to the point of 
having to capitulate, they’d haggle and 
argue. That’s what they did after running 
out on their allies In World War I. 

But now—and we may as well face this 
fact—the Communists are bent on making 
It appear that they’re In the driver’s seat. 
They’ve taken a shellacking In Korea but 
they haven’t as yet approached the necessity 
of surrendering in the field. There’s a vast 
propaganda value in making it appear that 
they—rather than the UN—ore dictating ths 
terms of peace. 

MERE PREVIEW OF FUTURE 

Even In the preliminary meetings con¬ 
cerned merely with setting up a tentative 
agenda for the subsequent parley, the Com¬ 
munists have tried the patience of the UN 
representatives. What we’ve had Is no more 
than a tiny preview of what lies ahead. 

The pattern for an endless controversy has 
already been cut. It centers about the In¬ 
sistence of the Communists that the neutral 
Eone be established along the thirty-eighth 
parallel, as distinguished from the present 
battle line, and the demand that all “foreign 
troops” clear out of Korea. 

Whether the thirty-eighth parallel or some 
other line be accepted as the center of the 
buffer territory is probably of no more than 
psychological Importance. But for the UN 
to agree to the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from the peninsula would be to toss 
the South Koreans into the bear cage like so 
much raw meat. 

ROTATION MAT BE SPEEDS® 

And herein lies the real reason why an 
early return to America or all our fighting 
forces In Korea Isn’t in the cards under any 
conceivable circumstances, if truce efforts 
fail, they’ll be needed for further fighting; 
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if truM efforts sueosed, theyll b« needed fw 
oocupatlon«l duty. 

All In all, the most that can be reasonably 
expected Is that the cessation of fighting wUl 
make it possible to speed up the rotational 
plan. This will mean a reduction in the 
length of eervloe for those now on duty in 
Korea and for those who subsequently are 
dispatched there for their tour of duty. 

• * • * • 

In the event of a truce at this time, or 
rather In the early future, there shouldn't 
be such a lag in business, and particularly 
If we avoid that apathy to the Communist 
peril to which 1 referred at the beginning 
of this talk with you. 

That truce would not mean peace—real 
peace, that Is. The cold war would continue. 
Actually our expenditure for military pre¬ 
paredness next year promises to be substan¬ 
tially greater than it has been this year, even 
including the cost of the Korean police ac¬ 
tion. And the year following It may well be 
larger still—totaling as much as $ 60 , 000 , 000 ,- 
000 . 

TXXNl) TO BE UPWARD 

While there may be some temporary slumps 
and transient unemployment Incident to 
the retooling for this stepped up production 
of the materials of war, the general trend 
eeems almost sure to be upward. 

This year’s national Income was at the 
rate of $300,000,000,000 for the first 6 months 
of this year. It may dip for a few weeks but 
those in position to know expect It to go 
higher than ever In the final quarter. Un¬ 
til the Communist threat has been elimi¬ 
nated, the military will be* claiming at least 
$50,000,000,000 a year as a regular budget 
Item. 

“If we can reach a truce that ends the 
Communist aggression in Korea,” Defense 
Moblllzer Wilson has pointed out, “we will 
have won a great victory. But It will not be 
the final victory over aggression. Our posi¬ 
tion will be Infinitely stronger than it was 
before Korea—but still we will not be safe.” 

The over-all problem will be to build an 
Invulnerable military while at the same time 
maintaining an economy of abundance. I 
for one believe that this is possible—and par¬ 
ticularly if the Indivluol citizen can be 
brought to ^hink more about producing more 
than about shorter hours or higher pay. 

AGREEING WITH ACUSSON 

Dean Acheson, our Secretary of State, has 
aroused the ire of more than a few Ameri¬ 
cans by contending—along with Defense Mo¬ 
blllzer Wilson—that a settlement of the Ko¬ 
rean War at the thirty-eighth parallel will 
constitute a victory for the UN, Par more 
often than not with respect to our Asia poli¬ 
cy. I’ve disagreed with Mr. Acheson. But 
in this case I’m definitely in his corner. 

To evaluate the results of our Korean 
police action, it's necessary to consider what 
would have happened If we hadn't raised a 
hand. This, It seems to me, rather than 
the extent to which we’ve beaten the enemy 
on the field of battle must be our criterion 
for Judging. 

Without the resistance on the part of UN— 
or United States, as you prefer—all of Korea 
would have fallen Into the Communist bas¬ 
ket, like a ripe plum. Before now that 
peninsula—^pointed like a dagger at Japan, 
as somebody has observed—would have be¬ 
come a well-disciplined satellite state. 

Before now too, It’s reasonable to assume, 
the Communist march would have proceeded 
In other directions. The same energy exerted 
by the Chinese Reds in Korea assuredly 
would have meant overrunning Formosa. 

A BLOW AT CONTOSMCB 

Further to the Bouth Communist China 
could have thrown more troops into French 
Indo-Cblna and by this time there would be 
heavy Communist pressures building up in 
Malaya and In India. 


Not to be neglected or mlnimlxed either 
would be the effect of a spineless United 
States on Japan and the Philippines. Both 
the Japanese and the Filipinos recognize that 
their security against communism rests 
heavily on the power of the United States— 
and. Just as Important, on the willingness 
of the United States to use that power. 

Seeing Korea fall Into Communist hands 
without raising a hand would have caused 
the Japs and the FllipiiLOs to leave our camp 
and take refuge In what has come to be 
known as neutralism. 

Somewhere along the line, unless we were 
ready to give up without a fight, we had to 
say to the Kremlin: “This far and no fur¬ 
ther.” That line has been drawn. Joe Stalin 
has been put on notice that he will be held 
accountable for any and all future aggres¬ 
sions. That’s the true meaning of the police 
action in Korea. 


Yonr Goverameiit’s Tarniihed Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Freeman, of 
July 16, 1951. It recites just a few of 
the brazen deceptions by which this ad¬ 
ministration has tricked the American 
people during the last two decades, while 
its Secretary of State talks about "in¬ 
tegrity." One can only ask in sadness: 
What Integrity? 

The editorial follows: 

Your Government’s Tabmibhed Word 

On«-thlrd of the adult population now liv¬ 
ing cannot remember the time when the 
American citizen’s normal reaction was this: 
"If the Government says It’s so. It is.” You 
might denounce the Government for any 
other reason, but neither the Integrity of its 
word nor the good faith of Its promises was 
ever debated. 

Now the Intelligent citizen is so cynical 
that when he reads In his morning paper 
that the Speaker of the House or the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense, on leaving the White House, 
has said the situation Is worse than anybody 
can Imagine, he looks to see what bill hap¬ 
pens to be pending in Congress. It may be 
the universal military training bill, and If 
that is It he says: “So it la time to scare me.” 
And nobody is scandalized when the Wall 
Street Journal prints this from its Washing¬ 
ton Bureau: 

"Scare tactics rehash old reports to get 
fresh backing for Tniman’s plana. The Gov¬ 
ernment does not expect Russian forces to 
fight in Korea. Rearmament schedules as¬ 
sume Russia isn't ready for world war III. 
But officials here want to keep the people 
primed for a big military build-up. foreign 
aid, UMT and controls.” 

Whether the correspondent's deduction Is 
true or not in a particular case Is not the 
point. Ihe point is that now everybody takes 
It to be a matter of governing technique 
that news will be slanted, handled and timed 
in a manor to move people in their emotions, 
even to Influence their everyday behavior. 
It Is as if somebody In government should 
•ay;«There Is too much scare buying. We 
have gone a little too far. Let's ease it up.** 
Then for a few days the news is that there 
will he plenty of civilian goods, in a little 
while somebody says: "We’ve gone too far. 
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People are complacent. We'd better stir them 
up,” Ahd suddenly the news Is worse. 

If you could draw on a chart two lines, 
one to represent this change In the way peo¬ 
ple think and feel about government snd the 
other to represent the rise of the Welfare 
State, you would be struck by the fact that 
they move together. Such is the malice of 
events called Irony. Paternalism In govern¬ 
ment has a kind of moral disability. If you 
are going to decide what Is good for people. 
Instead of letting them decide that for them¬ 
selves, then you must treat them as children. 
You cannot be entirely frank with them, for 
If you are they may frustrate your good In¬ 
tentions and defeat their own welfare. Be¬ 
sides, there are situations, you are sure, when 
people cannot be trusted with the truth 

Until 1633 ours was the only Government 
In the world that had never broken a prom¬ 
ise to pay or repudiated the word engraved 
upon its money and Its bonds—not since 
the beginning, when one of the first acts of 
the United States, with no treasury and no 
revenue, was to undertake to redeem at 
face value all the forlorn debt paper issued 
during the War of Independence to raise 
money. 

When the wreck of that tradition came 
before the Supreme Court In the gold cases 
a majority of the Judges said there was 
nothing to do about an act of Immorality 
committed by the sovereign power of gov¬ 
ernment; but the minority said this was 
"repudiation and spoliation of citizens by 
their sovereign. • • • The loss of repu¬ 

tation for fair dealing will bring us unend¬ 
ing humiliation. • * * The impending 

legal and moral chaoa is appalling." 

This occurred in the nighttime of the 
great depression The Government’s Inten¬ 
tions were beneficent. Its Idea was to re¬ 
lieve debtors and raise prices And the peo¬ 
ple cried out acclaim of a government that 
would lead them the short way out of a 
frightful depression. The flash of expe¬ 
diency had overcome the spirit of good faith. 
The Justification was that the fiesh was in 
terrible pain. Ail the moral implications 
were swept under the rug But when peo¬ 
ple have applauded their Government for 
breaking Its word to ease them out of an 
economic crisis, how honestly may they ex¬ 
pect it to behave in a political crisis? I'hey 
were to find that out. 

In view of the inner history already re¬ 
vealed. it is not strange that millions ol peo¬ 
ple now believe President Roosevelt "lied" 
the country into World War II. That is bad 
enough. Yet worse for public morals is the 
fact that many believe this who ardently 
defend him for having done it. They say 
"It was necessary. There was no other way 
to save the country " 

In 1941 Roosevelt himself wrote: "There 
can be no question that In 1939 the people 
of the United States were determined to re¬ 
main neutral In fact and in deed.” That 
was the problem he had to solve In the 
1940 campaign he had said* ‘T am fighting 
to keep our people out of foreign wars,” 
And again, “As your great Secretary of State 
said last night, 'Outstanding la the wholly 
unwarranted and utterly vicious charge that 
the President Is leading us into war.’ ” 

Immediately after Mr. Roosevelt’s third 
election In 1940 came lend-lease A few 
weeks later Mr. Hopkins, as the President's 
personal representative, was In London tell¬ 
ing Mr. Ohurchlll for sure that the United 
States would see England through; and on 
AprU 3. 1941. Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval 
(derations, was writing to all fleet command¬ 
ers : "The question as to our entry Into the 
war seems to be when and not whether.” 

By any previous interpretation of interna¬ 
tional law, it was an act of war for a govern¬ 
ment to give arms and munitions to a bellig¬ 
erent nation. Therefore, lend-lease was an 
act of war; yet to the people and to Congress 
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It was represented as the supreme measure 
short of war. 

The Government's own afterthought on 
lend-lease may be found In a public docu¬ 
ment entitled "International Transactions of 
the United States": 

"With the passage of the Iiend-Lease Act 
on March 11.1941, the United States openly 
allied the welfare of the United States with 
that of the United Kingdom and other coun¬ 
tries fighting the Axis." 

Of this alliance Robert B. Sherwood, In 
Roosevelt and Hopkins, said: "If the Isola¬ 
tionists had known the full extent of It. their 
demands for the Impeachment of President 
Roosevelt would have been much louder." 
But Mr. Sherwood Is among the eulogists. 

After lend-lease the United States Navy 
actively protected the flow of lend-lease goods 
to England. To convoy the shipments would 
be so obviously an act of war that the word 
convoy was taboo and the fact was for a long 
time denied. All the United States Navy was 
doing was to patrol the Atlantic. 

The trouble was that Hitler would not at¬ 
tack. And what Mr. Roosevelt needed to re¬ 
lease him from his antiwar pledges was an 
attack. Came October 1941, and still no 
attack. Robert E. Sherwood quotes Harry 
Hopkins as having said of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
dilemma at that time: "He had said every¬ 
thing 'short of war’ that could be said. He 
had no more tricks left. The hat from which 
he had pulled so many rabbits was empty." 

Then suddenly the problem was solved. 
The nature of it was defined by Henry L. 
Stlmaon in his diary, November 25, 1941, as 
the problem of how to maneuver the Jap¬ 
anese into the position of firing the first 
shot. 

After Pearl Harbor the people were united. 
It would seem to have been no longer neces¬ 
sary to bemuse them. Yet never could they 
be sure they had the truth. T he worst single 
shock was Yalta. At the Yalta conlerence, 
secretly, our ally China was sold out to 
Stalin. By that act of betrayal the history 
of the modem world was altered, and we 
may be dealing with the consequences for 
a hundred years. 

When Mr Roosevelt returned from Yalta 
i»c addressed a Joint session of Congress and 
'-.lUr "Quite naturally, this conference con¬ 
cerned Itself with the political problems of 
Europe—and not the Pacific war." For mlll- 
t, rv reasons It may have been unwise at 
that time to tell how Stalin had been bribed 
tu enter the war against Japan; but would 
not silence have served? Why the positive 
denial of a truth about the Pacific war that 
was bound to come ort when Stalin claimed 
his loot? The stupidity of it leaves but one 
plausible answer Manipulation of the truth 
had become a habit of Government. 

In the recent great debate on foreign pol¬ 
icy, Involving the power of the President to 
dispatch troops to Europe, the painful theme 
was distrust of the Executive. 

When In 1949 the Senate ratified the 
North Atlantic Treaty, It did so upon posi¬ 
tive assurances from both the State Depart¬ 
ment and the President, first, that nothing 
would be done to implement the treaty 
without the approval of Congresa; and aec- 
onJ. that the treaty in no way obligated 
this country to contribute troops. The State 
Department, speaking for the President, 
said; “Any future military-assistance pro¬ 
grams involving Atlantic Pact countries will 
be prepared and submitted to the Congress,’’ 
And about troops, when the Secretary of 
State appeared before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, the following ex¬ 
change occurred: 

"Senator HicKENix>oPiat. Are we going to 
be expected to send substantial numbers of 
troops over there as a more or less perma¬ 
nent contribution to the development of 
these countries’ capacity to resist? 


"Mr. Achbson. The answer to that ques¬ 
tion, Senator, is a clear and absolute *No.’" 

Then suddenly the President announced 
that he was going to send a substantial 
nvjnber of troops to become a part of Eu¬ 
rope’s defense army and that he had the 
power to do so without the approval of 
Congress. That Is what set oil the great 
debate. There are two matters here. One 
Is the broken word; the other is the question 
of troops at all. When Mr. Acbeson was 
confronted by the Senate with his own state¬ 
ment about sending troops to Europe under 
the North Atlantic Treaty—"The answer to 
that question, Senator, is a clear and abso¬ 
lute ‘No' ’’—^hls defense was to say that he 
must have misunderstood the question. 

Where there Is no trust, secrecy Is a gnaw¬ 
ing worm. The worm In this Instance was 
the Brussels secret. In December 1950, Mr. 
Acbeson sat with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Council in Brussels. On returning he re¬ 
ported that the structure of the Interna¬ 
tional army, how it should be composed, of 
what troops, and where the troops should 
come fro n, had all been determined. This 
was called the Brussels agreement. The 
Senate wanted to know what was in it. Did 
it call for lour American divisions only— 
the number the President was going to send 
immediately? But the State Department re¬ 
fused to divulge the agreement. 

The Senate then asked General Eisenhower 
about It, He said. "I am not dodging the 
question. I know nothing about it ’’ Why 
not? It was his army. 

So the great debate closed with a resolu¬ 
tion saying it was the sense of the Senate 
that although it approved of sending four 
divisions, already on their way, no more 
should be sent without the approval of Con¬ 
gress—and the Brussels agreement was still 
a secret. Neither the people nor the Senate 
could be trusted to know our commitments. 

It seems to have become psychopathologl- 
cally impossible for the State Department 
to make a simple, unequivocal statement 
about foreign policy. What It says today will 
be reinterpreted and explained tomorrow. A 
lew weeks ago Dean Rusk, its chief publicity 
officer, made a formal speech which wag un¬ 
derstood both here and abroad to mean that 
American policy In the Far East had hard¬ 
ened toward Red China and changed oppo¬ 
sitely toward Formosa and the Nationalists, 
At a press conlerence the next day the Sec¬ 
retary of State said there had been no 
change of policy and that he was unable 
to And In the Rusk speech anything to sug¬ 
gest that idea Simply, the world was wrong. 

A few days later Mr. Acheson, appearing as 
a witness before the Senate committee silting 
In the MacArthur case, protested against 
making public a top-secret policy informa¬ 
tion paper issued by the State Department 
in 1949 about Formosa, on the ground that 
it purposely misrepresented American policy, 
and he was led from there to admit calmly 
that the Voice of America was used, when 
necessary, to disseminate false propaganda. 

In the course of that same hearing he ol- 
fered a second and entirely new apology for 
the Yalta agreement that sold our Chinese 
ally out to Stalin. The first official apology 
was that Stalin had to be bribed to enter 
the war against Japan. Now Mr. Acheson 
says that was not the reason at all. The 
Yalta agreement was simply a matter of 
yielding to the inevitable, because Stalin 
had already made up his mind to move In 
and take what he wanted, and there was no 
way to stop him. Which version is true? 
And why was it necessary to reprocess the 
first one? 

At the last annual meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Newspaper Editors the com¬ 
mittee on freedom of information made the 
following report; 

"We editors have been assuming that no 
one would dispute this premise: That when 


the people rule, they have a right to know 
all their government does. This committee 
finds appalling evidence that the guiding 
credo in Washington Is Just the opposite; 
that it is dangerous and unwise to let in¬ 
formation about the Government leak out 
In any unprocessed form." 

In the beginning was truth, and at the end 
will be truth. It Is the interim we live In. 


The Report on the Maryland Senatorial 
Election 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERMAN WELKER 

OF n)AHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 6.1951 
Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Record an article entitled “Is the 
Report on Butler Serious?" written by 
David Lawrence and published in today’s 
issue of the Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Is THE Report on Butler Serious?—Analysis 
BY Senators or Only One Side in Mart- 
land Issue RaAes Question of Doubt on 
Its Aim and Purpose 

(By David Lawrence) 

Is the Senate Subcommittee on Elections 
In earnest about cleaning up American po¬ 
litical campaigns or Is Its latest report on the 
Maryland contest Just a piece of ephemeral 
publicity? 

Tlie report calls attention to the fact that 
It is ‘‘the Inherent right under our system 
of government of each State to choose its 
representatives in Congress," and that the 
Senate "In exercising its constitutional right 
to be the Judge of the qualifications of its 
Members must guard against usurping such 
right of each State and must require the 
strongest and most subBtantial evidence bo- 
lore uiLseatlng a Senator and nullifying the 
action of the electorate of a State ’’ 

Thereupon the subcommittee says flatly 
that "the facts developed from the evidence 
before this committee are not sufficient In 
our judgment to recommend the unseating 
of Senator Butler ’’ 

If the committee had stopped there, its 
work would have been in keeping with tra¬ 
dition. But the committee issued a long 
analysis of the campaign criticizing the tac¬ 
tics and statements of only one candidate, 
the Republican, Ignoring entirely the fa¬ 
mous whitewash report which was spon¬ 
sored earlier by the opposing Senator, a Dem¬ 
ocrat, and formed the basis for the bitter 
campaign itself. 

To deal only with one set of unfair at¬ 
tacks and not with an earlier set of unfair 
accusations which furnished the provocation 
Is not to moke an impartial study. There 
Is another committee of the Senate under 
the chairmanship of Senator McCarban, of 
Nevada, which now is investigating un- 
American activities and Communist behavior 
and it is taking up some of the same charges 
which, due to the Tydings committee white¬ 
wash, aroused antl-Oonununists not only in 
Maryland but outside of that State who 
helped to defeat the Democratic candidate, 
Senator Tydings. Nobody can justly ques¬ 
tion the loyalty or the patriotism of the for¬ 
mer Maryland Senator but there are many 
who have questioned and will question his 
Judgment In falling to mrke a thorough In- 
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vestlgatloa of th« ohargM l3ef<iw« bltt oom- 
mittee at defined tn the Senate’s resolutton 
whlclt ordered tbe inquiry. 

The Senate suhcommlttee U right In de* 
nounoing the Innuendoee that were used In 
the campaign against Senator Tydlngs. 
Likewise, it candidly admits that no speelfle 
standards of Improper campaign conduct or 
acts have been set up ae guldeposts, 

It Is conceded by the Senate 'subcommit¬ 
tee that the Issue as between fair comment 
and political defamation In the conduct of 
a campaign Is a novel one. It then proceeds 
to make some suggestions for legislation 
which would not only be wholly Impracti¬ 
cable to carry out but would result In Fed¬ 
eral laws certain to be declared unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

The remedy of the aggrieved candidate has 
been and always Is to sue for libel under 
State laws. The much-discussed and prop¬ 
erly denounced tabloid newspaper, espe¬ 
cially printed for the campaign, which 
showed Senator Tydlngs in a composite pho¬ 
tograph sitting alongside of Bari Browder, 
a uommunlfit witness at the hearings, and 
which bore a caption that implied the Sen¬ 
ator was treating the witness sympatheti¬ 
cally or with excessive politeness, is not a 
violation of Federal or State laws dealing 
with elections. The picture was labeled 
composite, it was despicable and utterly 
Indefensible from the standpoint of fairness 
but so also are many of the political cartoons 
distributed during campaigns and printed In 
regular newspapers. This practice is fully 
protected by the Constitution. 

The subcommittee goes too far, therefore. 
In recommending legislation to cover all 
types of composites whether they be news¬ 
paper pictures, voice recordings, motion pic¬ 
tures, or any other means or medium of con¬ 
veying a misrepresenting composite impres¬ 
sion. 

This would certainly rule out many car¬ 
toons and one wonders what political ma¬ 
jority in the Senate or House is to pass 
Judgment on fairness or unfairness of such 
cartoons when a defeated candidate makes a 
squawk. 

If any Senate committee really wants to 
Investigate unfair tactics in political cam¬ 
paigns. there are other things worth ex¬ 
amining as examples too, such as the in¬ 
nuendoes cast by President Truman htm- 
self In 1948 that Governor Dewey was giving 
aid to the Communists, the dlrty-polltlcs 
charges in the recent Lehman-DuUes. sena¬ 
torial campaign, and the scurrilous litera¬ 
ture circulated in 1950 against Senator Tarr 
in Ohio. At an outing given by a CIO union 
during the campaign a big picture of Sena¬ 
tor Taft was displayed under which only his 
initials—"B. A. T.”—were printed in large 
letters and onlookers were offered a chance 
at 10 cents to throw a baseball to hit the 
photo in the face. Also there was circulated 
In different parts of the State a photo of 
Senator Tatt taken many years ago at a 
public forum at which Earl Browder had 
also been Invited to speak. The photo 
showing Taft and Browder was prominently 
flaunted by oppoxieats of the Senator and 
was never disavowed by the opposing candi¬ 
date; in fact, he is acctuted of flaunting it 
himself. He lost and what he did would 
not be subject to Senate rules of conduct 
or discipline. 

Nor should the antl-Semltlo and antl- 
CathoUc literature circulated in the malls 
during and between political campaigns bs 
overlooked or the activities of national labor 
unions which invade varlovu States with 
crews of campaign smearers who continue to 
receive salarieB from unions, in violation of 
Federal law. Corporation employee also give 
their time to campaigns and keep on recelv- 
Ing their regular salaries. This needs no 
Senate investigation—Just some prosecutions 
by the Department of Justice. 


The answer to much of this type of thing, 
to be sure. Is *‘pttllesB publicity.*’ Extreme 
tactics usually boomerang and make votes 
for the candidate who Is attache^. But it 
will disappoint many observers to read that 
this Senate subcommittee seems to have lost 
faith In the capacity of the people to deal 
with these matters themselves at the polls. 
For the subcommittee says; 

**2t is not a sufficient defense to say ‘let the 
people thems^ves Judge the charges.’ The 
fact is that the people thenoaeives are not in 
possession of sufficient reliable information 
upon which to Judge Irresponalble accusa¬ 
tions of disloyalty.” 

And who in this case kept the people 
from making that very Judgment when the 
charges of disloyalty against various persons 
Involved In making Government policy were 
being examined last year by the Tydlngs com¬ 
mittee? It was a group of loyal, patriotic, 
but mistaken Senators who voted for secret 
sessions and then by a partisan vote adopted 
a staff-written report which was drafted In 
such a manner that the real evidence could 
not be appraised by the press and impartial 
observers. 


BrcAkdown of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES B.H0EVEN 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRE8ENTATIVES 

Monday, August 6, J 9 51 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, since 
1940 the United States taxpayers have 
sent $81,950,000,000 to foreign countries. 
Of this, $32,682,000,000 has beer spent 
since the end of World War II. Here 
is the breakdown of expenditures: 

United States foreign etd, July 1, 1940-' 


Mar, 31, 1951 

Lend-lease_$40,002, 000,000 

European recovery- 9, 886. 000,000 

Civilian supplies_ 6,628, 000,000 

UNBRA, post-UNBRA, and 

Interim aid— - 8, 586, 000, OOO 

Philippine rehabilitation-. 623,000,000 

Korean and far eastern 

(Chinese area) aid__ 290,000,000 

Mutual defense assistance. 637, 000,000 

Greek-Turklah eld_ 654. 000.000 

Chinese stabilization and 

military aid_...__ 625.000,000 

Technical assistance and 

inter-American edd__ 186, 000,000 

Special British loan_ 8.760.000.000 


Export-Import Bank_3.141.000.000 


Direct loans___ 2. 883,000. OOO 

Loans through f^ent banks 268,000,000 


Credit agreement offsets to 

grants..........__ 1,256, 000,000 

Surplus property (including 

merchant ships)- 1,334.000.000 

Other_ 1.374,000.000 


Total_ 81,906,000.000 

Here Is the breakdown by countriets; 

Austria- $785,000,000 

Belglum-Luxemburg_ 818.000,000 

British Commonwealth..... 86,657.000,000 

Denmark__ 2$6,000,000 

France_ 6.847.000,000 

Germany ....._—_ 8,804, ooo, OOO 

Greece_ 1,860,000.000 

Ireland_ 181,000,000 

lUly_ a. 680.000,000 

Hetherlanda __.......__ 1.228.000,000 


United States foreign aid, July 1, 1940- 
Afar. 31, f95f—Continued 


Norway --- $300.000.000 

Sweden_ 99 , ooO, 000 

Trieste- 41, ooo. OOO 

Turkey... 366.000.000 

Czechoslovakia .. 222.000.000 

Plnlwad. 146,000.000 

Poland ..._ 465,000,000 

U. 8. S. B. 11,241,000,000 

Yugoslavia.. 386,000 ,000 

American Republics_ 1. 366. 000,000 

Israel _ 66,000,000 

Australia_ 925.000,000 

Canada. 176,000,000 

China.-. S, 102,000.000 

India.. 780,000,000 

Indonesia___ 265,000,000 

Iran... 32,000.000 

Japan and Ryukyu Islands.. 2,101,000,000 

Korea .. 441,000.000 

New Zealand__ 256,000,000 

Philippines. 826. 000,000 

Saudi Arabia-. 86,000,000 

Union of South Africa_ S5,000,000 

Other —. 16,456.000,000 


Tranifer of District Office of the Veterans’ 
Adminiitration at Boston to Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSmrS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBENTATIVES 
Monday, August 6,1952 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Eicors. I Include the fol¬ 
lowing brief relative to proposed consoli¬ 
dation of Boston district office of the 
Veterans’ Administration with Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., district office: 

Brief Relative or Proposed Consolidation op 

Boston District Office of the Veterans' 

ADMINISTRATION WITH PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 

District OrricE 

This brief has been prepared and sub¬ 
mitted by the employeea of th® VA district 
Office. Boston, Mass., for the purpose of pre¬ 
senting from a labor and economic stand¬ 
point the effect upon Interested personnel 
and their dependents of the proposed con¬ 
solidation of the Boston. New York, and 
Richmond district offices with the Philadel¬ 
phia district office. 

On July 26. 1951, the personnel employed 
in the VA district office, Boston, Mass., were 
Informdd that It was proposed to abolish the 
Boston district office. It was stated that this 
was to be done without affecting service to 
the veterans and their dependents by the 
transfer of records and of interested per¬ 
sonnel to the district office at Philadelphia, 
Pa., where the records end personnel of the 
district offices at New York and Bichmoud, 
Va., were also to be housed. 

Personnel of the Boston branch and dis¬ 
trict office, which has been in existence since 
1946. had no Intimation that such a move 
was contemplated. The disastrous economic 
effect on 837 employees and their families 
was not Immediately realized. However, 
after short consideration, when the aware¬ 
ness of the abrupt change in the domestic 
economy and the educational transition be¬ 
came apparent, It was thought that If these 
factors could, in their over-all effect, be 
brought to the attention of proper authority, 
consideration might be given to further 
study of this situation to prevent its con¬ 
summation. 
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ANALYSIS or CONDITIONS ATrSCTINO XMPLOTXXS 
or BOSTON DISTSICT OITICB 
This compilation made as a result of 463 
questionnaires answered voluntarily from a 
total of 837 employees affected by this trans¬ 


fer. 

1. Average age—34; 

Age by groups: Percent 

20-29—88. 21 

30-39—236.— 66 

40-49—44. 10.5 

60-59—46. 10.6 

60-69—5..-. 2 

2. Average years In VA—6 years: 

Less than 6—148. 37.04 

5 to 9—239. 60.69 

10 to 19—3.76 

20 to 29—4.-. 1.01 

30 to 39—2.-.60 

3. Average years In Government—8 years: 

Less than 6—72.18.20 

5 to 9—202. 51.26 

10 to 19—108. 27.00 

20 to 29—9- 2.28 

30 to 39—5.-. 1 26 

This figure does not Include any military 
service. 

4. Number of QI mortgages—65- $600, 715. 00 

5. Other mortgages—38___.$209,900.00 

6. Average rent paid by persons 

not owning property_ 47.40 

7. Average number of rooms 

rented_ 6 

8 . Total monthly rent paid by 

206 persons answering ques¬ 
tionnaire__- 9,716.95 

9 World War I veterans affected 
by transfer_ 44 

10. World War II veterans af¬ 
fected by transfer_ 309 

11. Disabled veterans included 
In Items 9 and 10 affected 

by transfer (65 percent)- 229 

12. Widows of World War I vet¬ 
erans affected by transfer.... 14 

13. Widows of World War II vet¬ 
erans affected by transfer.— 6 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE BOSTON 
DISTRICT OFFICE, INSURANCE SERVICE 
Organization 

1 Office Of the Director, 

2 Administrative Section. 

3 Operations Review and Audit Section. 

4 Premium Accounting Division. 

5 Disability Insurance Claims Division. 

6 Underwriting Division. 

Function 

Responsible for the administration of the 
lows of national service life Insurance as 
they pertain to veterans separated from 
active service and those veterans in active 
service remitting premium payments direct 
to the Boston district office. 

Guided by the provisions of national serv¬ 
ice life insurance laws also processes ap¬ 
plications for reinstatement, conversion to 
permanent plan Insurance, renewal of ex¬ 
piring term insurance. Responsible also for 
granting loans and cash surrender of In¬ 
surance and makes all changes affecting 
national service life insurance such as: 
Reductions In the amount of Insurance, 
change In plan of insurance and beneficiary 
and optional settlement authorization. 

Receives, accounts for, and disposes of in¬ 
surance remittances and payments received 
In the district office; maintains premium 
records on national service life insurance 
accounts. 

Makes determinations and awards bene¬ 
fits In national service life Insurance dis¬ 
ability insurance claims. 

In addition to the preparation of corre¬ 
spondence pertinent to the accomplishment 
of the major functions above outlined. It la 
also necessary to prepare Seventy-third Con¬ 
gress, and all amendments thereto, as well 


as FUbllo liRw 141, Seventy-third Congress, 
Public Law 484, Seventy-third Congress, Pub¬ 
lic Law 144, Seventy-eighth Congress, Public 
Law 483. Seventy-eighth Congress, the Na¬ 
tional Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
with all its amendments, Including Public 
Law 589, Seventy-ninth Congress, as well as 
the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1961, 
Public Law 23, Elghty-seoond Congress. 

TO establish one's entitlement or non¬ 
entitlement to the benefits outlined above, 
requires not only the exercise of professional 
skill In the application and Interpretation, 
orally or In writing, of the pertinent VA 
laws, regulations and procedures, but also, 
among other things, the following: 

1. Development, assembling and evaluating 
of evidence. 

2. Determinations as to the validity of 
claims, dependency, continuous cohabitation, 
income, validity of legal documents, rela¬ 
tionship. marital status, character of dis¬ 
charge, line of duty, sufficiency of service. 
Jurisdiction, findings of fact of death, proc¬ 
essing of appeals, including hearings, waivers 
and forfeitures, need for field examinations, 
need for fiduciaries to receive payment for 
minors and Incompetents, and ratings as to 
service connection for both disability and 
cause of death. 

In addition, appropriate records and a 
ready reference file are maintained currently. 

ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE CLAIMS 

SERVICE OF THE VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION 

BOSTON DISTRICT OFFICE 

Organization 

1. Office of the Director. 

2 Dependents and Beneficiaries Claims 
Division. 

3. Dependents Pension Board. 

4. Adjudicating Section. 

5. Reimbursement Section, 

6. Claims Records Section. 

7 Computing Section. 

8 Stenographic Unit. 

9. Typists Unit. 

Function 

Responsible for the adjudication of claims 
and authorization cf payments for death 
benefits filed by the survivors of deceased 
servicemen. Including widows, children, 
parents, brothers, and sisters, arising under 
all laws pertaining to World I and World 
War II veterans, as well as to veterans who 
served in peacetime subsequent to July 15, 
1903, including the Korean cases. 

The particular claims include those for 
compensation, pension, national service life 
Insurance, servicemen’s Indemnity, burial 
allowance, as well as accrued disability com¬ 
pensation, pension, retirement pay, readjust¬ 
ment and subsistence allowances. 

The pertinent laws relating to these bene¬ 
fits, among many others, include Public Law 
242, aixty-elghth Congress (World War Vet¬ 
erans Act of 1924), Public Law 2, replies to 
correspondence presenting all types of In¬ 
quiries related to national service life In¬ 
surance. At present with Insurance rec¬ 
ords readily available urgent questions on 
Insurance problems are being settled as a 
result of telephone calls received not only 
from the Boston area but from all parts of 
the New England area. An almost equal 
number of veterans make personal contact 
with this office and with Insurance records 
readily available the action requested by the 
Insured is completed while the veteran Is 
present. 

Comments 

Presently the Boston district office, Insur¬ 
ance service engages 746 employees servicing 
approximately 320,000 active national serv¬ 
ice life insurance accounts. The vast ma¬ 
jority of these employees are young veterans 
accomplished in insurance matters after 
nearly 6 years of insurance work with this 
office. For the many who are married it 


will be impossible to transfer and failure 
to obtain a Job in the insurance field will 
cause them to take Jobs In other fields where 
without experience in the selected new field 
will naturally cause lower salaries to be of¬ 
fered and resultant hardship in these times 
of higher prices for everything. 

PERSONAL FACTORS INVOLVED 

In March 1946 the Veterans' Administra¬ 
tion sought adequate help for its Boston 
branch office, now district office, to service 
the claims of the next of kin of deceased 
veterans, a great majority of whom resided 
In metropolitan Boston and other parts of 
New England. The need for qualified legal 
and clerical personnel was urgent. In re¬ 
sponse many attorneys and others who had 
been recently eeparated from military serv¬ 
ice. accepted appointment as adjudicators, 
attorney reviewers, and many other positions. 
These appointments were filled mostly by 
lifetime residents of Boston and vicinity. 
The record discloses that during the period 
of accelerated decentralization, even amidst 
the great confusion that accompanied the 
transition which inaugurated the 13 sepa¬ 
rate branch offices, excellent service was 
rendered to the deceased veterans’ next of 
kin in processing their claims for death pen¬ 
sion, compensation, statutory burial allow¬ 
ance, and national service life Insurance. 

This group experienced the transition from 
branch office to district office with its result¬ 
ant reduction In force and succeeding re¬ 
ductions In force brought about through 
various factors. During all of this time, 
however, the same high standard of service 
continued to be given the widows, children, 
and dependent parents of deceased veterans, 
to which they were entitled. 

Most of the professional personnel in the 
claims service and Insurance service are mar¬ 
ried, have two or more children, are over 40 
years of age, attorneys, lifetime residents of 
Massachusetts, and have been with the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration over 5 years. By ac¬ 
cepting the appointment with the Veterans’ 
Administration, they have removed them¬ 
selves from other opportunities In the pro¬ 
fessional. industrial, or commercial field. 
Due to their age or the nature of a service- 
connected disability, there is little oppor¬ 
tunity for them to obtain commensurate 
employment In private enterprise. Under the 
present civil service regulations other Gov¬ 
ernment agencies in the locality can only 
offer thorn temporary Indefinite positions at 
lower olasslflcations They are now faced 
with a dilemma with no horns to grasp. 

If they move to Philadelphia, as most of 
the professional personnel will be required 
to do If they desire to retain their status in 
the Veterans’ Administration, they are faced 
with many problems, Including adequate 
housing within their means, schooling, 
temporary separation from their wives and 
children, permanent separation from their 
parents, friends, relatives, and business con¬ 
tacts, and future insecurity. The latter 
problem will inevitably arise when reduction 
In personnel appears warranted as a result 
of consolidation. Many of this group have 
purchased homes In Massachusetts through 
the aid of a GI loan, and face loss of their 
equity by reason of forced sale. 

Among the stenographic, typists, and cler¬ 
ical personnel of the Claims Service are 
widows of veterans, wives of disabled vet¬ 
erans, disabled veterans, and others, some 
with 15 to 25 years of service in the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration. In general, this 
group is the sole support of their families, 
Due to the pay grade of a large proportion 
of this group. It would not be economically 
feasible for them to move to Philadelphia. 
Consequently, they are left in a very pre¬ 
carious position with respect to employment 
after giving many years of service to tht 
Veterans’ Administration. 
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Tbe Claims personnel have been trained at 
great expense to the Government. The group 
contains key personnel in the operation of 
death claims activities. If it became neces¬ 
sary to replace them, the Government would 
have to undergo further expense for a con¬ 
siderable period of time in training such re- 
plaeements, particularly with respect to ad¬ 
judicators and attorney reviewers, and In the 
Interim service to the next of kin of de¬ 
ceased veterans would deteriorate. 

It Is apparent that the moving of the 
Boston district office to Philadelphia will 
create undue personal hardship, sacrifice, 
and confusion among the personnel, which 
would seem to be out of all froportion to 
any saving to the Government which might 
appear obtainable through that process. It 
would seem that the above-mentioned per¬ 
sonal factors should rightfully be taken Into 
consideration in making a decision of such 
magnitude. 

XZ'l'ECT ON VCTBXANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

It is a basic policy of the Veterans' Admin¬ 
istration to render service and assistance, 
personal, whenever possible, to veterans and 
their dependents 

It appears that such personal assistance 
cannot and will not be administered If the 
functions of the four district offices In ques¬ 
tion are centralized at Philadelphia. 

Outlined herewith are some of the reasons 
in support of the foregoing contention: 

(a) Centralization will eliminate for all 
practical purposes possibility ol personal 
contact by claimants outside the immediate 
area of Philadelphia for the piupose of proc¬ 
essing their claims. However, personal con¬ 
tact is essential In many cases involving a 
variety of situations which arise in the 
processing of death claims. Often contact 
must be made not only with the claimant 
but with relatives or neighbors of a deceased 
veteran or of the claimant for the purpose 
of clarification or establishment of questions 
of marital status, dependency, loco parentis, 
and cases in which the industrial and med¬ 
ical history of a deceased veteran must be 
established from the date of discharge from 
service to the date of death. 

(b) Personal hearings on appeal before 
the professional personnel who have adjudi¬ 
cated and disallowed a particular claim 
will in practice be eliminated inasmuch 
as the great majority of claimants will not 
be financially able to Journey from theli 
homes in New England to Philadelphia 

(c) The proper performance of duties 
by professional personnel who make deter¬ 
minations as to entitlement to death bene¬ 
fits will be complicated and rendered more 
difficult in many cases by Inability to make 
personal contact with claimants. In such 
cases centralization will require clarification 
of the issues by means of field examinations 
which are cumbersome, expensive, and. In 
general, not to satlsfactor, a method of ob¬ 
taining such necessary information. 

In addition to the lack of personal contact 
ensuing from the centralization of the case 
folders consideration must also be given to 
delays in adjudication of claims and conse¬ 
quent hardship to claimants in necessitous 
circumstances due to the transmission of 
the claims folders between regional offices 
and the centralized office In Philadelphia. 

The transmission of folders will be re¬ 
quired in cases involving the appointments 
of fiduciaries for minors and incompetents, 
in cases where hearings must be held upon 
claims for reimbursement for unauthorized 
medical expenses, hearings on appeals and 
determinations by chief attorneys on submls- 
slous of questions of law Involving marital 
status or other domestic relations. The de¬ 
sirability of minimizing rather than the in¬ 
creasing of the constant shipping of claims 
folders between offices is apparent. 

In the event of centralization, during the 
veteran’s lifetime his insurance records will 


be maintained at Philadelphia, while his 
claims folder is maintained at the regional 
offlyce In the State where he resides. Upon 
his death these files must be combined. Ac¬ 
cordingly, action by the district office at 
Philadelphia with respect to any claim for 
compensation or pension would have to await 
receipt of the claims folder from the regional 
office. At present such action may be taken 
without appreciable delay in moat instances, 
since the claims folder will be readily avail¬ 
able within a short time. Indeed those lo¬ 
cated in the Boston regional office require 
only the transfer from one floor to the next In 
the same building. Also, documents neces¬ 
sary to the immediate adjudication of claims, 
such as death certlflcaies. autopsy protocols 
or other vital statistics are locally available. 

When death strikes the veteran, his family 
are often In dire need of advice and assist¬ 
ance, which can only he given by personal 
contact. Many times they are also In great 
financial stress. It is in situations of this 
type that the Veterans’ Administration 
should be able to afford the maximum in 
quick, efficient, and sympathetic considera¬ 
tion of the dependents* claims and be able 
to render decisions thereon with the mini¬ 
mum of delay. 

HOME OWNBSSHXP 

The proposed transfer of the Boston dis¬ 
trict office of the Veterans* Administration 
to Philadelphia. Pa., would directly affect 
the ownership of homes owned by 113 em¬ 
ployees in the Greater Boston area, as shown 
by replies from 452 questionnaires returned 
(from a total of 831 employees). 

This survey revealed that 65 employees 
answering the questionnaire had GI mort¬ 
gages totaling $500,715. Other types of 
mortage totaled $200,900. 

The Federal Government has a vital stake 
in the ownership of these homes, especially 
those which were acquired through a GI 
mortgage 

Now, these employees, If the district office 
is moved to Philadelphia, would, in most in¬ 
stances, have to sacrifice their property and 
receive whatever a quick sale would realize. 

It is a well-recognized fact that residential 
property when forced on the real-estate mar¬ 
ket for a quick sale results in the property 
being sold for less than its real worth, and 
the loss, of course, would be suffered by the 
employee veterans 

The employee veteran, having exhausted 
his eligibility to loan-guaranty benefits in 
the purchase of his Boston home under the 
GI bill, would find it almost Impossible to 
buy a home In the Philadelphia area, since 
he would not have such benefit available In 
applying to the mortgage-lending Institu¬ 
tions in Philadelphia. 

With banks becoming more reluctant to 
loan their funds for periods of time long 
enough for the mortgagor to pay off his mort¬ 
gage In full, the transferred employee would 
find ownership of a home In Philadelphia, of 
necessity, must be deferred for a long time. 

Prom a contented Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion employee working toward the day when 
his Boston home would be free and clear 
of all obligations, he would find that this 
vision, which Is one of the cornerstones of 
the American way of life, would not bo his 
to enjoy in working for the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration in Philadelphia. 

ECONOMIC ETTECT ON METEOPOLITAM BOSTON 

A business leader in Boston recently re¬ 
ferred to the "denuding of Boston and its 
environments of its talented and specialized 
employables." This, ol course, specifically 
refers to the class commonly called the 
white-collar workers. The removal of ap¬ 
proximately 800 workers and their families 
from the Veterans’ Administration In Bos¬ 
ton to Philadelphia would really amount to 
the Government adding to the confusion in 
displacing specialized help. These people 
who constitute the stable element, the mid¬ 


dle class, are the backbone of any commu¬ 
nity, the people who are a leveling influence, 
and much needed wh«re they are. 

The lose of these Veterans* Administra¬ 
tion employees to the Boston area would 
result in a serious and notloeablfc decline in 
purchasing power in the area, since the 
workers are steady and constant and are of 
a level Income group with continuous oper¬ 
ating expenses. 

lamcCT ON EDUCATION 

A survey based on 452 questionnaires re¬ 
turned (from a total of 831 employees) dis¬ 
closes that the children of school age among 
such employees displaced by the centraliza¬ 
tion to Philadelphia totals 453 of which 28 
are attending college; 44 are attending high 
school and 106 are attending grammar school 
and 275 are under school age. It Is con¬ 
servatively estimated that this total will be 
three times greater when the children of 
the employees of the New York and Rich¬ 
mond district office are considered. 

The school facilities of the Germantown 
area of Philadelphia, if similar to other 
United States communities, would be un¬ 
able to accommodate so large a number of 
new pupils without the construction of new 
school buildings—a program which could not 
be completed In less than 2 years. 

Petween 1949 and 1060, the normal de¬ 
crease In elementary school attendance In 
the city of Boston was 2.000 pupils. The 
withdrawal of such a large body of additional 
pupils brought about by the contemplated 
merger would further adversely affect the 
Boston school system. 

Of paramount Importance to the Veterans’ 
Administration employee parents of children 
of school age is the detrimental effect such 
a move would have on the educational prog¬ 
ress and the emotional development of such 
children. 

Being unable to finish the school year 
1961<-52 at his present school, the entire 
school year would be lost to the child. Ad¬ 
justment to the different methods of in¬ 
struction would very likely result In the 
child being compelled to commence school 
in the Philadelphia area one grade lower, 
thus causing his education to be retarded 
by two full years. 

The withdrawal of a child of elementary 
school age from his school assoclatos neces¬ 
sitating a start In a new school and devel¬ 
opment of new friends Is universally recog¬ 
nized by authorities on child behavior as 
having a definite impact on the child’s emo¬ 
tional structure. 

THE EFFECT OF INFLATION ON A FEDERAL. 

EMPLOYEE 

The Impact of inflation in the United 
States since 1639 has been felt by every com¬ 
munity and by every family within the com¬ 
munity. It has been even more of a burden 
on the employee of the Federal Government, 
since salary increases received have not been 
commensurate with the rise in the cost of 
living, and where added to a basic wage al¬ 
ready low by comparison with that received 
in private industry. 

Inflation is considered by both major po¬ 
litical parties as an Insidious force in this 
country. Should it not be adequately con¬ 
trolled, It may well be said that It could cause 
a condition equivalent to that of any dan¬ 
gerous influence to the American way of life. 
As a result of this increase in the cost of 
living, a Federal employee has not only made 
no progress in implementing his savings over 
the last decade, but has had to dip into those 
accumulated, if any, to meet the needs of 
his family. 

A sudden dislocation of the employee who 
owns his own home, purchased in many in¬ 
stances through the GI bill of rights, almost 
invariably means a loss of the meager equity 
built up in the property. This la axiomatic 
where a quick sale of real estate is necessary. 
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On the other hand, in a city where several 
hundred families are immigrating a seller's 
market Immediately prevails and those per¬ 
sons who do purchase a home will he forced 
to make financial commitments In most cases 
beyond current means. Leases and rents will 
rise to the maximum, wherever possible. 


GI Education and Training Program hat 
Proved of Untold Benefit to Many 
Thontandf of Veterans 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOE L. EVINS 

or TENNESSSE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Select Committee To Investigate Veter¬ 
ans Education and Training has not as 
vet made a final report of its investiga¬ 
tions. studies and findings over a period 
of several months. However, the Na¬ 
tional Commander of the American Le¬ 
gion, Erie Cocke, Jr., has set down his 
own observations and views concerning 
the Veterans Education and Training 
Program in a very excellent article in the 
August 1951 issue of the American Legion 
magazine. In his very fine article. Com¬ 
mander Cocke makes an appraisal of the 
affirmative side of the program and 
makee known the great benefits and ad¬ 
vantages which have been possible 
through this program—observations and 
appraisal with which I am in agreement, 
believing as I do that while there have 
been regrettable and, in some Instances, 
outrageous abuses of this great program, 
ihp over-all and final re.sult has been 
iuKhly creditable and in line with the 
intent of Congress in enacting legisla¬ 
tion in this regard. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I include with my remarks 
in the- Appendix of the Record, the 
article which Commander Cocke has 
written In this connection and which is 
entitled "Those Incredible GI Students." 
The article is as follows: 

Those Incredible GI Stodents— How 

6,000,000 War II Vets More Than Justified 

OUR faith in Them 

(By Erie Cocke, Jr.) 

I henrd a wonderfully Inspiring story the 
other day from Cecil Munson, the American 
Legion's chief of vocational training and 
education. While In Texas recently, Cecil 
visited the farm of a veteran who had 
learned modern farming methods under the 
education-training program of the GI bill 
of rights. Although the farm was located 
In one of the poorer sections of the State, 
the GI's land was fertile and prosperous, end 
the farmhouse was equipped for good liv¬ 
ing The veteran expressed thanks for the 
Q1 bill He said that it bad raised him from 
a tenant with a bleak future to the level 
of an independent farmer with a promising 
future, 

"The GI bill training has changed the 
world for me,** exclaimed the aun-bronarad ex- 
GI. "Believe me, mister, if I learned noth¬ 
ing else from my schooling, I learned this; 
I'm going to see to it that my children also 
get an education." 

In this little story is the boiled-down wis¬ 
dom and foresight and faith of the Amer¬ 


ican Legion’s leadership which fought to 
establiahd the QI bill of rights in a battle 
which at one period had to be fought against 
the bitter opposition of the other malor 
veterans* organizations. In thla little story 
is summed upon the long-range benefits of 
the QI bUl’s education and training pro¬ 
gram. For the GI bill has not only plowed 
up new opportunities for hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of veterans of World War n. but It 
has also planted Uie seeds to provide new 
and brighter horizons for future generations 
of America. 

After 7 years, the education-training pro¬ 
gram of the GI bill—along with the voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation program of the Dis¬ 
abled Veterans Act—^has outstandingly with¬ 
stood the test of time The program has 
proved to be one of the finest things Amer¬ 
ica has ever done for the men and women 
who served In uniform. But even more Im¬ 
portant, it has proved to be one of the finest 
things done for the prosperity and security 
of the entire Nation. 

Today, virtually everyone Joins in a song 
of praise for the GI hill’s educational pro¬ 
visions. Yet, only a few years back there 
were many doubts, outside of the Legion, 
that the program would succeed. 

The critics and the cynics had a field day. 
Education and training require time, effort, 
and perseverance, they cried out, whereas 
the veterans are Impatient, and lazy, and 
want their benefits handed to them on a 
platter. The veterans won’t go to school, 
hooted the detractors of education for GI's. 

Even In high places, in Government and 
in education, fears were voiced that the 
program would attract relatively few ex- 
servicemen, When the QI bill was first being 
discussed, in the summer of 1943, a special 
committee appointed by President Roose¬ 
velt estimated that only one out of 12 World 
War II veterans would care for postwar edu¬ 
cation or training About 18 months later— 
shortly after the passage of the OI bill—the 
War Department took a sampling of its of¬ 
ficers and enlisted men, and came up with 
the conclusion that only 3 out of 10 serv¬ 
icemen had any plans, definite or tentative, 
to enter training or schooling after their 
discharge from the Armed Forces. As late 
as August 1046 the Saturday Evening Post 
featured an article which announced that 
The GI's Reject Education on the fragmen¬ 
tary evidence that only 1.6 percent of the 
first 12,844 veterans of World War II had 
decided to take advantage of their educa¬ 
tional opportunity. 

The estimates, the surveys, and direful pre¬ 
dictions proved to be wrong. Incredibly 
wrong. 

By 1946, the amazing rush of the ex-GI’s 
Into school and college. Into Job and farm 
training, convinced even the most obstinate 
skeptics that the veterans were eager to 
make use of their GI bill educational rights. 
The rush, too, fulfilled the average Ameri¬ 
can’s faith In the purposes and goals of our 
ex-servicemen. The average American had 
BUpported the GI bill with bales of letters 
and telegrams to Congress in the days when 
passage of the bill hung by a thread. 

In 7 years of the GI bill of rights—Pub¬ 
lic Law 346—more than 7,350,000 veterans of 
World War II have received training in the 
school, on the job, and on the farm. 

In 7 years of the Disabled Veterans Act- 
Public Law 16—some 572,000 ex-QI's went 
after vocational rehabilitation. 

Latecomers this spring bring the over-all 
total close to an even 8.000,000. 

That means that more than half of the 
men and women who saw service In the Sec¬ 
ond World War availed themselves of the 
opportunity to improve themselves, to make 
themselves better earners, better providers, 
better producers, better-informed American 
citizens. 

What a deafening reply these silent statis¬ 
tics give to the mockery of those who sneered 


that the veterans want “hand-outs on the 
half shell,*’ who crowed that the veterans 
would ignore any solid benefit which required 
work and study on their part. 

Nearly $12,000,000,000 has already been 
spent by Uncle Sam to provide training and 
schooling, with tuition, books, equipment, 
and subsistence, for the veterans who re¬ 
sponded to the GI hill. Even In these Inflated 
times, $12,000,000,000 is a pile of money. 
Was this tremendous expenditure worth it? 

A careful answer to this question was re¬ 
cently reported to Congress by the House Se¬ 
lect Committee to Investigate the Educa¬ 
tion and Training Program under the OX 
bill (the Teague committee). 

“The good that has been accomplished and 
which will show itself more clearly In each 
succeeding year and In succeeding genera¬ 
tions is incalculable," reported the com¬ 
mittee. 

If we take a close look-see, and analyze 
the response of the veterans to the educa¬ 
tional provisions of the GI bill, here Is whet 
we find; 

More than 2,480,000 veterans continued 
their education and training at some 3,000 
college-level schools, including colleges, uni¬ 
versities. professional and technical schools, 
Junior colleges, teachers colleges, law review 
colleges, music schools, and hospitals offer¬ 
ing residence training to physicians. At least 
400,000 of the veteran-students have com¬ 
pleted their courses. 

More than 3,360,000 veterans sought to 
improve their education and training In 
below-college-level schools, attending ap¬ 
proximately 17,600 technical institutions, 
business schools, secondary and elementary 
schools, vocational and trade schools, flight 
schools, and farm training schools. Over 
half a million of these veteran-trainees com¬ 
pleted the full training period. 

More than 1,600.000 veterans took on-the- 
Job training courses. More than 625,000 
veterans went Into on-the-farm training. 
And the programs are still going on. 

We’ve all seen the newspaper headlines 
and heard the talk about the racket vet¬ 
erans schools, about the veterans who went 
to school for the free ride and suhslstence, 
and other examples of abuse. Though all 
too true, these reports are misleading. 

For example, the facts and figures show 
that a bare few veterans sought to use their 
training rights to prepare for such doubtful 
careers as the rhumba, samba, or waltz. 

In Its detailed report to Congress last year, 
the Veterans' Administration showed that 
most veterans In training chose courses In 
fields which demanded considerable profes¬ 
sional or technical skill—occupations which 
In general offer greater prestige, greater fam¬ 
ily security, and higher earning power. This 
observation underlines the serious Intent and 
purpose of the GI students. 

Nor did the veterans go scrambling after 
their education and training simply to get 
a degree or diploma, any degree or diploma 
More than 800,000 of the veterans took the 
Intensive VA guidance tests before choosing 
their career courses. More would have taken 
advantage of the scientific guidance to help 
select a career had VA been able to make 
available more facilities and trained person¬ 
nel to run the vocational guidance clinics. 

A breakdown of the ambitions of the vet¬ 
erans in training, according to the latest 
available figures (October 1949), shows that 
one out of every three ex-GI's aimed to be 
a professional man. The meaning of this 
figure becomes clear when we learn that a 
survey of the Armed Forces personnel for 
June of 1646 shows that only 2 out of every 
loo men In uniform (2,2 percent) had been 
In a professional Job before going Into the 
military service. Only 4 out of 100 (4 per¬ 
cent) of the male working population were 
in professional occupations, according to the 
latest available census figures. 
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Tbe gtatlsticB also sbow that the same 
push to Improve their knowledge and skills 
characterized those veterans who sought, and 
are seeking, to Improve themselves with 
courses aimed at bringing them into the 
Bcmiprofeeslonal occupatlone, the manage¬ 
rial occupations, and the skilled crafts. 

The present ticklish world situation and 
our own partial mobilization makes it nec¬ 
essary tor us to measure the value of the OI 
bill training from another point of view— 
that of its contribution to the national 
defense. 

Again we glance at the statistics and we 
find the veterans In college flocking to the 
courses in engineering, physical and natural 
sciences, medicine and dentistry, and sci¬ 
entific agriculture. Other popular studies on 
the college level are the humanities, law. and 
the social sciences, such as economics and 
history, all of which provide the necessary 
background for future leadership of our 
country, 

Below the college level, the veterans have 
pursued courses mainly In agriculture, busi¬ 
ness, engineering, mechanical crafts, refrig¬ 
eration and air conditioning, commercial art 
and design, radio and other communica¬ 
tions On-the-Job training has produced 
accountants. Journalists, engineers, lawyers, 
decorators, commercial artists, draftsmen, 
laboratory technicians, photographers, sur¬ 
veyors, craftsmen, as well as diversified 
trained men in the managerial and clerical 
career fields. 

In stressing the drive for the professions. 
I don’t want to overlook the importance of 
the OI bill in encouraging the basic three 
B*b—^ reading, ’rltlng, and ’rlthmetlc. An In¬ 
cident illustrating this point occurred at 
Urbane, III, where 40 veterans were enrolled 
In a carpentry course In the public-school 
system The ex-OI’s were asked what they 
would like to learn most of all In addition 
to their carpentry. To the surprise of the 
school officials, the veterans unanimously 
replied' "We'd rather learn how to read and 
write better, than study anything else " 

Veterans' education and training bit its 
all-time peak in December of 1947—3 years 
after the passage of the GI bill—when 2,616,- 
000 ex-servicemen crammed into the Nation’s 
classrooms and Job-training programs at one 
time. There’s been a decline since, but as 
late as March 1, 1051, there were 1.670,000 
veterans Undergoing training 

First to attain its high point wa.s Job 
training, in January of 1947. ITie following 
December, oollego training marked its all- 
time high It was not until 2 years later, 
however, that the below-college-levei educa¬ 
tion program rose to its crest. Institutional 
on-the-farm training did not reach Its peak 
until the summer of 19S0. and this program 
has grown right up to this summer’s dead¬ 
line. 

There are those, of course, who warned 
that no good could come of the rush to 
school. They said that the great mass move¬ 
ment of ex-servicemen Into the Nation’s 
schools lowered training standards and af¬ 
forded the veterans cheap degrees or 
diplomas Poremost, and most widely pub¬ 
licized. among those who sold short the alma 
of the GI hill and underrated the aspirations 
of the homecoming veterans was Dr. Robert 
M Hutchins, then ehancelor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, an educator with an inter¬ 
national reputation. 

Only a few months after the passage of 
the GI bill. Dr. Hutchins made a few color¬ 
ful comments about the OI educational pro¬ 
gram in a popular weekly, comments which 
were widely quoted in the press, said Dr. 
Hutchins: 

"Educational institutions, as the big time 
football racket shows, cannot resist money. 
The OI bills of rights gives them a chance 
to get more money than they have ever 
dreamed of and to do It in the name of 
patriotism. 


"They will not want to keep out unquali¬ 
fied veterans; they will not be allowed to, 
for tbe public and the veterans* organiza¬ 
tions will not stand for It. 

"Oollegee and univeraitles will find them¬ 
selves converted Into educational hobo jun¬ 
gles. And veterans, unable to get work and 
equally unable to resist putting pressure on 
colleges and universities, will find them¬ 
selves educational hoboes. * • • 

"The result will be that both the educa¬ 
tional system and veterans will be demoral¬ 
ized.” 

What a sad prophecy! The National Edu¬ 
cation Association’s Department of Higher 
Education informed the Bouse Veterans’ 
Ck)mmlttee recently that "the education of 
veterans In regular public and nonprofit ed¬ 
ucational institutions has been one of the 
brightest pages In tbe history of American 
education. * - * 

"Prom their Intimate experience In the 
education of veterans * • * the college 

and university faculties of the United States 
have become convinced that a tremendous 
value has accrued to tbe Nation as a result 
Of the enactment by Congress of this (GI 
bill) far-sighted legislation," the NEA told 
Congress 

The fact Is that the veterans made a ter¬ 
rific impact, for good, on tbe American sys¬ 
tem of education. The colleges alone ro- 
ceived more than $2,000,000,000 In tuition 
and fees, which provided 66 percent of the 
colleges’ income. This $2,000,000,000 was 
"enough to make a vast difference in tbe 
financial status of these colleges and uni¬ 
versities,*’ according to Benjamin Fine, the 
education editor of the New York Times. 
The tuition, along with the billions more in 
subsistence, permitted tens of thousands of 
veterans to go to school who otherwise 
couldn’t afford to do so. 

Not only did the GI bill revive and 
strengthen long-established schools; It 
created new ones. A congressional com¬ 
mittee recently reported that public and 
Independent schools in existence prior to 
1044—when the OI bill was adopted—were 
too few to meet the demands of the veterans 
desiring training, and that there was a seri¬ 
ous shortage of schorl, especially In the 
southern states. VA figures now show that 
7,600 new institutions for education and 
training were stimulated Into being by the 
GI bill. Many public schools added voca¬ 
tional departments and other special dlvl- 
slons to meet the needs of the school-bound 
veterans. And in some States, such as New 
York and Massachusetts. Junior colleges 
were establlehed to catch up with the rush 
to the classroom. Many of these are now 
making higher education available to towns¬ 
men Who could not afford to go away to 
college. 

The veterans streaming onto the campus 
challenged their teachers to take another 
look at their teaching methods and phi¬ 
losophy. Reviewing the seven yeans of the 
GI bill, a recent article In School and So¬ 
ciety Commented’ "The veterans have 
brought stability, maturity, higher stand¬ 
ards of work, and a broadened adult view¬ 
point to the claesrooms and the campus." 
Under the barrage of questions .shot at them 
by the knowledge-questing ex-OI's, many 
professors were forced to Junk their 20- 
ycar-old classroom lecture notes, and to 
start thinking in terms of today and to¬ 
morrow, Instead of yesterday. The veterans 
placed a high value on their limited time 
and funds. They refused to accept shallow, 
shoddy answers. They demanded answers 
which were practical and realistic in keeping 
with their serious outlook. The vetwan- 
students—half of whom had one or more 
dependents—^were willing to study bard, and, 
as a rule, took on more class work and 
tougher courses than the nonveteran stu¬ 
dents. 
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Yet, In spite of his heavier school work 
load and responsibilities at home, the GI 
student proved, In many cases, to be a better 
student than the nonveteran. A year after 
tbe GI bttl program got going. Williams 
College was able to report that it bad had 
the highest scholastic average In its history 
"entirely due to tbe presence of serious- 
minded veterans." a similar checkup at 
Ohio State University disclosed that more 
than 14,000 ex-QI’s In a student body of 
24.000 were doing "significantly” better than 
the non-veterans. There wei-e similar re¬ 
ports from other schools 

A most thorough study of QI schooling 
has been made at Brooklyn College, which 
made a detailed investigation of Its scholas¬ 
tic records for the period between Februaiy 
1948 and June 19^0 

The study showed that the veterans held a 
"slight but consistent superiority” in school 
work over comparable non veterans. 

Tlio results of the study, said Dr. Harry 
Qldeonse, president of this college with a 
ti iltlon of serious, bright students, "dispel 
the Initial tear expressed in some quarters 
that the money spent in the education of 
the veterans might be nubstantlally wasted, 
or that the college campus would be flooded 
nth poor students.” 

The fine Job of the veterans on the college 
campu&es has been repeated in the other 
phases of GI bill education and training. 

In on-the-Job training, for example, the 
Sales Executive Club of New York reported 
that the mature attitude of tbe veterans 
gave them a "slight taut definite edge" over 
nonvoterans in the field of salesmanship. 

Encyclopedia Brltannlca. Inc , replying to a 
survey by the Bales Executive Club, said; 

"The avjrage age of our e-'les force has 
teen lowered 10 years s’nce the war because 
the veterans have come out with a mature 
attitude toward life and are ready to assume 
reaponslbillty more quickly. They are easier 
to train and average more pay than other 
ealesmen of equal background and age who 
were not In the Armed Forces." 

In the same survey. General Poods, one of 
the first major corporations to be approved 
for on-the-Job training, stated that It had 
not been disappointed In any of the ex- 
scrvicemen trained and hired under the GI 
bill program 

More recently, the National Association of 
State Ap„^roval Agencies sent out a question¬ 
naire to some 19,000 employers participating 
in the on-the-Job training program. Em¬ 
ployers replying to the q'lery eald they 
wanted to continue their Job training pro¬ 
gram, by a vote of 3 to 1. When asked, "In. 
the light of your own experience, do you 
consider that the on-the-Jota training pro¬ 
gram has bee... worthwhile?’’ the employers 
overwhelmtngiy O K.’d the program by a^vote 
of 6 to 1. 

A high light of this survey was that more 
than one-third of the veteran trainees had 
been hired by the firms which had trained 
them, and that half as many trainees again, 
according to the certain knowledge of the 
employer-trainer, were employed elsewhere 
in the kind of work for which they had 
been trained. From the survey, it wat, esti¬ 
mated by the Teague committee that 63 per¬ 
cent of the veterans In the on-the-Job train¬ 
ing program had reached their employment 
objectives "’Thla figure,’’ comments the 
Teague committee, “la considered highly sat¬ 
isfactory ixv the light of the normal results 
of established educational programs ’’ 

Much publicity has been given the curi¬ 
ous sidelights of on-the-Job training, such 
as learning how to operate a mink farm, 
raise rainbow trout, blow glass, or climb 
8teeples~all of which, incidentally, are hon¬ 
orable occupations. Little publicity has 
been given, however, to one of the truly fine 
achievements of the on-the-Job training 
program—apprenticeship training. Today, 
three out of every four apprentices training 
under the high standards of the United 
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Btates Bureau of Apprenticeship are veter¬ 
ans. Already 63.000 veterans have achieved 
the respected status of Journeyman-cralts- 
man. This number will rise to between 
160.000 and 300,000 within the next 3 years. 
As many more ex-QI’a who began but did 
not finish the apprenticeship-training pro¬ 
gram, nonetheless have improved their 
skills, knowledge, and earning power. 

Institutional on-the-farm training was 
the last of the OI bill training programs to 
get going in a big way, but even so, it has 
already had a splendid effect on the Nation’s 
agricultural methods, practices, and oper¬ 
ations. 

”I was opposed to the program," a west¬ 
ern Congressman told me, "because I felt 
that the Government was already meddling 
enough into our farms without the on-the- 
farm training. 

"My son, however, insisted on taking the 
farm training, and soon, I discovered, he 
knew more about efficient, productive farm¬ 
ing than I did. That made me change my 
mind about the farm-training program." 

The farm-training program gave the vet¬ 
erans a push to buy. rent, or lease their own 
farms. In many areas the program boosted 
farm incomes. It has led to more farm pro¬ 
duction and to widespread soil conservation 
activities, and it encouraged farm improve¬ 
ments for better living. 

A check by Veterans’ Administration last 
year showed that 94 out of 100 veteran farm 
trainees either owned or operated their own 
farms, a strong testimonial to the value of 
the program in helping make independent 
farmers out of veterans. 

Here are some other encouraging reports 
from around the country: 

In Texas, veteran farm trainees have in¬ 
vested $100,000,000 In land, homes, stock, and 
farm equipment. In Pennsylvania the aver¬ 
age net Income of GI farm trainees has risen 
from $400, before starting their courses, to 
$1,400. In a Minnesota county, the average 
net worth of 31 veterans who completed 
their training was 6,220 as against $1,960 
when they started. In three West Virginia 
counties, veteran trainees have been aver¬ 
aging more than 100 bushels of shelled corn 
t*er acre where the area-wide yield is only 43 
bushels per acre. In North Carolina veter¬ 
ans built 16,000,000 feet of terraces to con¬ 
serve soil, replanted 6,000 acres of land in 
trees, and limed 105,000 acres of farmland, 
all in a single year; in Georgia, 21,000 farm 
trainees developed 150,000 acres of pasture 
from eroded red clay land that at one time 
was considered virtually worthless. 

In such ways have schooling and training 
below the college level exirlched not Just 
the veterans, but the Nation as a whole, 

A sampling of veterans’ reaction to their 
training in less-than-college Institutions dis¬ 
closes that the ex-GI’s, almost to a man, 
spoke out In their belief that the good their 
courses had done was worth the money ex¬ 
pended by the Government. A large number 
of replies expressed thanks to the Nation 
for giving them a chance to learn useful 
skills Those veterans contacted in the sur¬ 
vey voted three to one that they had found a 
Job as a direct result of their training. The 
results of this survey are most significant. 
In the opinion of the Teague committee—an 
opinion shared by the American Legion. 

Each year, over the 7 years of the GI bill 
education and training program, there has 
been a hue and cry raised about the abuses 
and rackets in the program. These abuses 
showed up In on-the-Job training, flight 
training, farm tfalning, In proprietary 
schools, and sometimes even in nonprofit 
Institutions. 

All too often, veterans have been blamed 
for the abuses which have cropped up in 
fly-by-night schools. Not one veteran has 
ever been in a position to abuse his privi¬ 
leges under the GI educational program 
without the deliberate connivance or the 


Incompetence of elected or appointed public 
officials. 

The Teague committee—recognizing that 
the vast OI bill program included as many 
veteran students as the entire population of 
the continent of Australia—^found unmis¬ 
takably that the abuses were relatively few. 

Nevertheless the crooks and the > bunglers 
have gotten the headlines. So, on the shoul¬ 
ders of those who have corrupted or mis¬ 
managed their little corners of the GI hill 
rests a far worse crime than their own petty 
thievery or Incompetence. Their abuses, 
seen out of perspective by the public, have 
endangered confidence in QI training. 

In this article I hope I have helped to 
restore the perspective. QI education has 
cost twelve billions. The United States will 
easily profit more than $500,000,000,000 from 
QI education. That sum is not hard for a 
nation to come by during the lifetime of 
8,000,000 men and women who earn 
more, pay more taxes, produce more, buy 
more, spend more, farm better, and build 
better—and do It all more wisely—than they 
would have without GI education. It is 
very likely that far more of the postwar 
prosperity of this Nation than anyone might 
Imagine Is due directly to the GI bill. We 
must not ever let the bloodsuckers on the 
fringes, or the phony prophets, persuade us 
to go back to the days of veteran apple- 
peddlers, bonus marchers and bread lines. 
The QI bill way is the right way and the 
wise way—and in the long run the profitable 
way—to absorb wartime veterans into a 
bigger and better national economy. 

The GI education and training program 
expires for most World War II veterans this 
summer. Its incredible record since World 
War II proves without question that the pro¬ 
gram must be continued for the veterans of 
Korea—and for the benefit of the Nation. 


The Constitution of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 

or muNoiB 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
uanimous consent. I include in the Rec¬ 
ord an essay written by Miss Gloria An¬ 
drews, of 1238 North Artesian Avenue. 
Chicago, III. a student at the Tuley 
High School, which is located in the 
Eighth Congressional District I have the 
honor to represent, entitled "The Con¬ 
stitution of Illinois.” 

She won first place In the annual essay 
contest conducted by the American Le¬ 
gion, Department of Illinois, 160,000 par¬ 
ticipating throughout the State. It truly 
demonstrates the progress of better edu¬ 
cation in the public-school system, and 
I am happy that this honor has been 
bestowed upon a student in my district. 

The essay follows: 

The CoNSTiTunoK of Illinois 
(By Gloria Andrews) 

In 1818, the State of nunois was admitted 
to the Union. A brief document, whose 
main provisions had been taken from the 
Constitutions of Kentucky, Ohio, New York, 
and Indiana, became the first Constitution of 
Illinois. This document provided for three 
departments of government furnishing the 
Important check and balance needed for a 
successful governing body. Because the 


memory of tyrannical Governors like Berkley, 
Stuyvesant, and Andros was vivid in the 
minds of the people, the executive power 
was very weak and the Governor lacked a 
sole veto while the legislative branch was 
given extensive appointing privileges. Al¬ 
though the Inhabitants were given no chance 
to ratify It, the constitution contained a 
suffrage clause giving the right to vote to 
all white male inhabitants, who had resided 
in Illinois for a period of 6 months. These 
votes were to be given viva voce. 

Thenj in 1848, the State adopted a new 
constitution. This was similar to the first 
but extended the executive and curbed the 
legislative power by giving the sole veto to 
the Governor. As the people, recognizing 
the voting aloud was detrimental to a proper 
election, had cried out against voting viva 
voce, the new constitution provided that 
all white male inhabitants, living in the 
State for 1 year, were qualified to cast their 
vote by secret ballot. 

The year 1870 brought another consti¬ 
tution to the people of this State. This 
one had a preamble stating the purpose of 
the document as had the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion. Article 11 of the constitution of 1870 
provides freedom of speech, of the press, 
rights to trial by Jury, to assemble, to peti¬ 
tion. et cetera, In a bill of rights. 

This constitution has been brought up to 
date by the gateway amendment after five 
defeated proposals since 1891. November 7. 
1950, IllinolBans, remembering the slogan 
"Open the gate to a better State," went to 
the polls and finally passed it. The gateway 
amendment allows three articles to be sub¬ 
mitted before the general assembly, our leg¬ 
islative body. Instead of only one. Now a 
majority of all electors voting at the elec¬ 
tion or two-thirds of those voting on the 
proposition Is required to pass the proposal. 
Future amendments may presently be sub¬ 
mitted either on separate ballots or In a 
separate column on the ballot. Previously 
the form of this ballot was determined by 
action of the general assembly. 

An uniisual aspect of our State constitu¬ 
tion Is that It provides for minority repre¬ 
sentation. Joseph Medlll, of Chicago, is re¬ 
sponsible for this. He sponsored the idea 
to destroy the strong sectional feeling, a 
remnant of the bloody Civil War, which di¬ 
vided northern and southern Illinois. 

According to this plan, which Is used for 
electing State representatives from senato¬ 
rial districts, a voter casts three votes. He 
may cast one for each of the three repre¬ 
sentatives or he may spilt his three votes 
between two candidates. The third method 
is referred to as "plumping.” 

This Is a good plan, because it allows un¬ 
popular. yet sometimes better qualified men, 
the opportunity to win. Very often people 
are against a new plan, method, and man 
simply because they are new. Knowledge or 
dlallke may not be a factor. True, everyone 
likes familiar things, but familiar things do 
not always make an efficient government. 
In Illinois, advocators of an unpopular rep¬ 
resentative may influence their friends to 
plump the vote, thereby often benefiting the 
State. 

Like all good things, our State constitu¬ 
tion has been criticized. It has been called 
the constitution of horse-and-buggy days. 
It is true that the constitution was origi¬ 
nally drawn up for an agricultural State and 
now Illinois is an Industrial State, but de¬ 
spite all this, it is still considered one of the 
best models of State constitutions. As for 
the argument that an old constitution is in¬ 
effective and behind the times, it cannot be 
condemned because of age. Consider our 
Federal Constitution. It is 163 years old and 
has stood the test of time. 

With the foresight of our statesmen. In 
the future the Constitution of Illinois will 
be not only one of the best models, but the 
best. 
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Congreifnuui Btwpuy Gets AcdoB 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

OF CALirORNU 

IN TtlE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. YOBTY. Mr. Speaker, during his 
Singularly successful career, our distin¬ 
guished colleague from New Mexico, the 
Honorable John J. Dempsey, has learned 
a great deal about how to get things 
done, and done quickly. His skill and 
ability are now paying dividends, not 
only to the citizens of New Mexico but 
also to the citizens in all of our districts 
who find It necessary to purchase new 
automobiles. 

Due to the efforts of Congressman 
Dempsey, each new automobile is now 
sold equipped with a spare tire, the cost 
of which is included in the sale price 
of the car. The National Production 
Authority order which forced a new-car 
purchaser to buy a spare tire separately 
has been revoked. Before revocation of 
the needless order, automobile dealers 
were compelled to deliver new cars with¬ 
out spare tires, but the retail prices of 
the cars were not reduced by an amount 
equivalent to the retail cost of an extra 
tire purchased separately. Since there 
was no restriction on the sale of tires, 
the new-car buyer desiring a spare tire 
found himself able to get one by buying 
it separately and paying for it consid¬ 
erably more than he would have paid 
had the tire been included as standard 
equipment In the usual manner. All of 
this did not make sense to our colleague, 
Congressman Dempsey. He decided to 
do something about it, and he did. 

When the explanations of the National 
Production Authority proved wholly un¬ 
satisfactory, our distinguished colleague 
prepared an amendment to the Defense 
Production Act nullifying the useless or¬ 
der, and serving notice on the National 
Production Authority that he would air 
the whole matter on the floor of the 
House if the situation were not imme¬ 
diately remec^ied. A few days later, the 
order was revoked, and the spare tire is 
back in its proper place, and. what is 
more important, it is included in the 
sale price of the car. This means a sav¬ 
ing to every automobile purchaser. 

Every Congressman sees many wrongs 
which he would like to see righted, but 
time, red tape, and other factors often 
prevent him from having the satisfac¬ 
tion of decisively finishing that which he 
starts out to do. Here is a case where an 
exceptionally able Representative not 
only started out but finished the job. 
I am sure you will all wish to join me in 
thanking Congressman Dempsey for 
eliminating at least one needless and 
unjust Government order. During his 
four terms in this Congress, his two 
terms as Governor of the great State of 
New Mexico, and his tenure in other im¬ 
portant offices, our colleague, John J. 
Dempsey, has acquired a know-how that 
makes him an exceptionally valuable 
Member of this Congress. 

XOVIl—App.-311 


World GovernnieBt Repudiated by 
Legiilature, State of Delaware 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEB 
Monday, August 6,1951 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, as part of my remarks, I am including 
a resolution approved by the Legislature 
of the State of Delaware on the subject 
of world government. This resolution is 
in opposition to any form of world gov¬ 
ernment. The resolution verbatim is in¬ 
cluded as part of my remarks: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 
Concurrent resolution in opposition to any 
form of world government 
Whereas the Sovereignty Preservation 
Council of Delaware, composed of the Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars, the American Legion, 
the National Sojourner’s, Council of Polish 
Societies and Clubs in the State of Delaware 
are interested in the resolution presented be¬ 
low; and 

Whereas in 1Q43 a resolution was intro¬ 
duced into the general assembly asking It to 
petition the Congress of the United States 
to call a conference of nations to create a 
limited world government, and said resolu¬ 
tion failed to pass; and 
Whereas, again in 1949, a similar resolu¬ 
tion was Introduced into the general assem¬ 
bly and It also failed to pass; and 
Whereas a world government would de¬ 
prive the citizens of the United States of 
inalienable rights, privileges, and Im¬ 
munities now guaranteed by the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States; and 
Whereas in the present crisis It is highly 
Important that the citizens of the United 
States present a united front against any 
and all forces that tend to destroy our Ameri¬ 
can heritage; and 

Whereas Delaware was the first State to 
ratify the Constitution of the United States 
and therefore should be the last to take any 
action which would weaken or destroy it; 
and 

Whereas the general assembly is composed 
of senators and representatives, elected by 
the people of Delaware, who are sworn to 
uphold, protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States and the constitution of 
the State of Delaware: Therefore, be It 
Resolved hy the Senate of the State of 
Delaware (the House of Representatives con- 
curving therein). That the General Assembly 
of Delaware is unalterably opposed to any 
and all plans, programs, and proposals 
which tend toward the development of any 
form of world government. 


Behind the Front Page 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLINTON 0. McKINNON 

or CALiroaNiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 50, 1951 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of my good friend, George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. I 


am pleased to submit the following news¬ 
paper article from the Akron Beacon 
Journal of July 29, 1951: 

Let Dealers Sell Fifth Tire 
editor. Beacon Journal: 

I am not a member of the National As¬ 
sociation of Independent Tire Dealers. How¬ 
ever, I did have a hand In its formation as 
secretary-manager, 1936 to 1940. 

Prior to that, from 1923 to 1926, 1 was 
president of the National Tire Dealers As- 
Boclatlon. I was an active Independent tire 
retailer from 1009 until 1035. 1 believe 

due to this experience in the rubber tire 
industry I should be in a position to evalu¬ 
ate the over-all on the spare tire on new 
automobiles, and what it meant to efficient 
independent tire dealers throughout the 
Nation. 

I am referring to the editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Beacon Journal on July 20. 
Fifth Tire Again. It Is a strange coinci¬ 
dence that similar types of editorials ap¬ 
peared in many leading publications 
throughout the United States. 

It is true, and rightfully so, that the tiro 
dealers of this Nation, through their na¬ 
tional association, as early as 1028 opposed 
any and all action that would prohibit them 
from having equal opportunity In supplying 
consumer requirements on the fifth or spare 
tire. 

It probably wUl be found that during the 
20-year period some 60.000,000 units of spare 
tires and tubes have gone exclusively 
through the car manufacturers, denying the 
right to 300.000 Independent tire dealers to 
participate In that business. You must bear 
in mind that major tire manufacturers ex¬ 
pect their dealers throughout the Nation to 
give service both on original equipment and 
spare tires when called upon by the user. 

Shortly after the Korean outbreak, purely 
as a conservation measure to help the Gov¬ 
ernment, the writer, through his own pri¬ 
vate services, as recommended by subscrib¬ 
ers. urged that the spare tire be eliminated 
during the emergency. That was the prop¬ 
osition 

We know from experience that good usable 
used tires could have been used during the 
emergency, with no great hardship on the 
automobile owner. 

It can be said without a question of doubt 
that any ruling coming out of NPA was 
largely Influenced by other than tire dealers 
throughout the Nation. 

It is true that during the life of the bon 
tbe order was meaningless and that the new- 
car owner could get the spare tire through 
independent dealers or automobile dealers, 
and In this respect It may be found that 
major tiro manufacturers might have been 
shipping the spare tire direct to automobile 
dealers, bypassing the Independent tire deal¬ 
er. I said "it may be found." 

The Inference in most editorials is that in 
the allowance made to the car purchaser 
minus the spare tire, the tire dealer was 
making the difference in what the user bad 
to pay. That is erroneous. No tire dealer 
bought new tires at the price that was al¬ 
lowed by the automobile manufacturer to bo 
deducted from the list price of the car. 

It is true that with the allowance that the 
automobile purchaser received from the car 
manufacturer for the tire which was not de¬ 
livered, the tire dealer not buying the tire In 
the first Instance from the tire manufac¬ 
turer couldn't hope to furnish tbe new tiro 
at the allowed price. 

If there has been any annoyance or need¬ 
less additional expense to the car purchaser, 
tbe responsibility rests with the suppliers of 
original equipment tires and the car manu¬ 
facturers themselves and not with the Inde¬ 
pendent dealers. 

The dealers have a justifiable right In de¬ 
manding of our Govenunent relief from this 
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monopoly existing these past 20 years he* 
tween the tour major tire manufacturers 
and the car manufacturers, denying the right 
to Independent dealers to participate In a 
free competitive market for consumer re¬ 
quirements, All pressure is being used 
through Government agencies and congres¬ 
sional committees to have this Iseiae explored 
for the first time in 20 years. 

Qsosos J. Btraoxa, 

Vice President. National Federation 
of Independent Busme:fs, 

Behind the Pbont Pace 
(By Robert H. Stopher and James S. Jackson) 

nriH TIKE 

In the controversy over whether automo- 
fcne manufacturers should be allowed to 
r^oply a fifth tire with a new car, the 
Ei^i Four of the rubber industry have been 
need as whipping boys for both sides. 

Publicly, the rubber companies have said 
nothing, because they don’t want to alienate 
either group of good customers—the auto¬ 
mobile makers or the Independent tire 
dealers 

Actually, the rubber people probably have 
been pretty well satisfied with the course of 
events When the Government’s ban on the 
iifth tire went on last April, rubber was 
sh.irt. The ban may have made It possible 
to supply a low more tires to dealers during 
the spring season. 

Now that rubber Is more plentiful, the 
comi-anlea are undoubtedly content to have 
ttires flowing again through normal chan¬ 
nels They may make a little less profit 
per tire on the huge orders fron the auto 
firms but they consider this a backbone of 
their business. 

Conflict 

Spokesmen for different labor groups have 
popped up on both sides of the fence In 
commenting on the Government’s bun on 
fifth tires, which was recently rescinded 

The Railway Brotherhoods* iiewtpaper. 
Labor, favors having the fifth tire on new 
Cars In a recent editorial It blasted George 
J Burger, writer of a letter In today's Sun¬ 
day Forum, and the Big Four tire companies 
H- being responsible for the ban 

The editorial said, in part: “It appears 
ihat the fifth tire ban was wanted by a com¬ 
bination of big business—the Big Four tire 
mnnufacturers—and small business—Burg- 
I r’s organization. Their demand was gladly 
r»-Hnted by businessmen who come from the 
tiic industry to act as Government officials 
in the NPA " ^ 

In direct contrast, Frank Edwards, radio 
broadcaster for the American Federation 
Labor, blamed the big rubber companies for 
prying off the ban on the fifth tire. 

In a broadcast on July 6 he said; 

"The four big rubber companies which 
dominate the tire market have won another 
victory over their corapetltiors and the con¬ 
sumers. Beginning next week, the Govern¬ 
ment will permit manufacturers of new auto¬ 
mobiles to sell spare tires with the new cars, 

"The story behind the deal Is this; Four 
big tire companies furnish those tires Rep¬ 
resentatives of those same companies are In. 
key positions of the Government agency that 
Issued the order banning the sale of spare 
tires. It was expected that a panic market 
would develop, enabling the tire companies 
who supply the car makers to unload at fancy 
prices. Nothing of the sort occurred. Cus¬ 
tomers bought that extra tiro at lower prices 
from independent dealers. So the National 
Production Authority reversed Itself and, 
starting next Monday, the dominant tire 
makers will onco again supply all five tires 
on each new car at a nice profit to the car 
manufacturers and the four big rubber com¬ 
panies—Goodrich, Goodyear, United States, 
and Firestone," 

Note 1: The most common complaint heard 
during the period when the fifth tiro was 


banned was that customers had to pay more 
lor a spare than it would have cost them if 
It had been Included In the price of the car. 

Note 2: The United Rubber IVorkera of 
America, whose members make the tires, has 
not taken a stand on either side of the fifth- 
tire controversy. 


The Gossett-Lodfe Amendment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OF ABKAMSAS 

IN *111® HOUSE OF REPBESENTA’nVEB 

Mondap, August B, 1951 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
among the legislative contributions of 
our former colleague, Hon. Ed Gossett, 
during his outstanding service In the 
House is the proposal to amend the elec¬ 
toral college procedures, known as the 
Gossett-Lodge amendment. 

The Arkansas Gazette recently re¬ 
ferred favorably to Mr. Gossett’s efforts 
to secure a more acceptable and demo¬ 
cratic method of choosing the President 
and Vice President, and, under leave to 
extend tny remarks, I include the Gazette 
editorial, as follows; 

Once again the constitutional amendment 
tu give the people a more inilueutial voice 
in electing Presidents has been started 
through Congress. For the third time the 
House Judiciary Committee has approved the 
Gossett amendment, which provides for 
dividing the electoral votes of the States in 
direct proportion to their popular votes. At 
present all of the electoral votes of any one 
State go to the presldentinl candidate with 
a majority of the popular votes In that State. 
Under this system, a candidate with a minor¬ 
ity of the popular votes In the Nation as a 
whole can be elected Chief Executive. Presi¬ 
dents Adams. Hayes, and Harrison were 
elected by minorities. 

Last year the Senate approved a measure 
which would have prevented this from hap¬ 
pening In the future. But the House killed 
the companion bill in the lower Chamber 
by a 76-vote majority. Most of the oppo¬ 
nents of the amendment, sponsored by Rep¬ 
resentative Ed Gossett, of Texas, were Fair 
tteal Democrafs and Old Guard Republicans. 
The opposition of the Pair Dealers evidently 
stemmed from a feeling that the proposed 
change would lessen the influence of the big 
cities from which most of them come. This 
may be true, but the change is still needed; 
many of the big population centers now wield 
disproportionate power. The opposition of 
the conservative Republicans apparently 
grew out of a feeling that the greater efforts 
they would have to exert In the South as a 
result of the amendment would not yield 
correspondingly greater support for the GOP. 
The South, however, ought to be Included In 
the strategic planning of the Republicans; 
otherwise it will never shake off its slavish 
adherence to Democratic aymbols. 

Regardless of what the special Interests of 
some Congressmeu may dictate, tbo Gossett 
amendment Is for the good of the country as 
a whole. It Is a measure to make the method 
of electing Presidents more democratic. 
Congressmen pay lip service to democracy 
every day. Here Is a chance for them to 
demonstrate that they mean what they say. 
Proposals to reform the preysent electoral 
system have come before Congress from time 
to time ever since the disputed election of 
1824. in which John Quincy Adams and John 
C Calhoun were chosen President and Vice 
President only after the contest had been 
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carried to the House of Representatives. 
CTongress should not let another presidential 
election go by without acting to revise the 
system. 


CoiilroUed Materiali Plan if tbe Wroog 
Road in a Free Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Spsak- 
er, governmental interference in the 
matter of controlled materials will soon 
disrupt our economy if the plan is not 
ended very soon. The power to allocate 
critical materials wherever and when¬ 
ever the Government wishes amounts to 
a considerable power and puts American 
business in the hands of Government 
agencies which can thereby exercise the 
power of life and death over every busi¬ 
ness firm in the United States. Already 
we have seen that certain preferred in¬ 
dustrial organizations have received the 
profits of this plan. On the other hand, 
we have seen well established business 
organizations suffer from this abuse of 
governmental policies. As part of my 
remarks 1 am including an editorial that 
appears in Barron’s for August 6 en¬ 
titled "The Wrong Road,” and surely 
the controlled-materials plan is the 
wrong road in a free economy. 

Tile Wbono Boad—CMP Shocld B* 
Eliminated, Not Extended 

Ton days ago Chairman Eugene Grace, of 
Bethlehem Steel, came out flatly for limit¬ 
ing steel allocations to direct military orders 
which are at best taking 10 percent of the 
output of this country. 

Last week Mr Manly Flelschmann, head 
of the Defense Production Administration, 
took Mr Grace's advice in reverse. He an¬ 
nounced that his pet controlled-materials 
plan, under which steel, aluminum, and cop¬ 
per are currently being allocated to many 
types of nunmllitary production, will be 
further extended to cover every seetpr of 
the American economy. 

Wc believe that Mr, Grace Is eminently 
right In his position and Mr, Flelschmann Is 
eminently wrong, and this for reasons that 
go far beyond the usual arguments adduced 
against CMP. Mr. Grace pointed out that 
even the present plan creates confusion. In¬ 
efficiency, and black markets. All this is 
true. Yet, even If Mr. Flelschmann can 
make his scheme work smoothly. It is still 
wholly suspect. Indeed. It Is precisely when 
controls do work smoothly and are actually 
enforceable that a free society should be 
most on guard. 

If the country were at total war, then no 
doubt total allocations would be necessary. 
Under present circumstances, with military 
orders actually falling ($1,000,000,000 In July 
against a previous monthly rate of over $3,- 
000,000,000), extension of CMP Is both dan¬ 
gerous and unnecessary. The automobile 
Industry, which so far has been exempt 
from the plan, but which now would go 
under it, offers the clearest evidence that 
Mr. Flelschmann Is proposing nothing that 
the law of supply and demand wouldn’t do 
better. It is a well-known fact that cuts 
so far effected in automobile production 
through general limitation orders on raw 
materials (rather than by outright alloca- 
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tlons) have Just about equaled declining 
demand for cars. All that the National 
Production Authority has so far achieved 
In Detroit has been to Institute a kind of 
quota system which penalizes the most ef¬ 
ficient producers and helps the least effi¬ 
cient. General Motors, to take a single ex¬ 
ample. has probably absorbed less of the 
market for cars than it might have cap¬ 
tured. Kalser-Frazer. which recently bad 
to borrow from the RFC to float its Inven¬ 
tory. has been by the same token helped. 

Application of the controlled materials 
plan to automobiles will perpetuate this un¬ 
savory situation which Is all too reminiscent 
of the days of the NEA. Its dangers, how¬ 
ever. do not end with fostering a kind of 
Government-sponsored cartel scheme The 
basic danger of the controlled materials 
plan Is that it puts Into the hands of Gov¬ 
ernment life and death powers over what 
every firm In the country and every Industry 
may or may not produce Up to now the 
Government has sought to draw a distinc¬ 
tion between industries that are defense 
supporting and those that are not. It has 
included in the defense-supporting category 
such Items as storm windows, freight cars, 
farm equipment, ana oll-drimng equip¬ 
ment to mention but a few. Its attempt 
to manage the output of these Industries 
has scarcely been successful. The super- 
freight-car program was first Initiated to 
overcome shortage. Now It is continued to 
create a reserve. Tomorrow the Industry 
may well be restricted to prevent glut. A 
generalized CMP means simply that the 
mismanagement of freight cars will be ap¬ 
plied everywhere. 

But It is not only In terms of current pro¬ 
duction that the controlled materials plan 
and other devices come close to having the 
effect of socialization. The heart of capital¬ 
ism is after all the free flow of capital Into 
those enterprises which cun prove to inves¬ 
tors that they need it and can reward It. 
The CMP, combined with certificates of ne¬ 
cessity, which allow rapid amortization of 
new facilities, substitutes in this vital in¬ 
vestment sphere centralized government de¬ 
cisions for decentralized private decisions. 
Under CMP rules, the firm with a certificate 
of necessity can get all the steel, copper, and 
aluminum it needs for Its new plant The 
firm without a certificate is apt to be left 
In the cold. 

This power to channel and to stimulate in¬ 
vestment wherever government wishes is a 
fundamental power. It Is the essence of all 
Russia’s 6-year plans or of the late Hermann 
Goerlng’s 4-year plan for Germany. And to 
a peculiar degree and unnoticed by Congress 
or the public. Mr. Flelschmann Is running 
Just such a plan. To the degree that this 
plan stimulates total investment, as It has 
done, It Is Just as Inflationary as Its German 
and Russian predecessors. It has intensified 
and prolonged the American boom, and has 
laid the ground for trouble when the so- 
called war plants are finished. It is also 
completely arbitrary. It Involves not only 
steel and aluminum capacity as sometimes 
supposed. For no particular reason the Gov¬ 
ernment has given aid to a $600,000,000 ex¬ 
pansion of the pulp and paper Industry and 
similar aid to the producers of nylon, acrllan, 
and dacron whose connection with defense 
is, to put It mildly, tenuous. At the same 
time the vitetl machine tool Industry has 
gone begging until recently. 

Mr. Flelschmann may, of course, be right 
that If war comes it will be won by the 
Fourdrinier roll—the Voice of America needs 
lots of paper. Or, he might be wrong. The 
point is that the administration’s use of 
allocation and other powers already goes far 
beyond what the present situation requires 
or what a free society, short of war, should 
tolerate. Continued for years—and no real 
termination date has ever been set for Wash¬ 
ington’s defense effort—the present process 


can erode away the very essence of capital¬ 
ism—the free market. That Is why in advo¬ 
cating that allocation of steel be limited to 
direct defense needs Mr. Grace of Bethlehem 
put forward a proposition that deserves sup¬ 
port. And that Is why Mr. Flelschmann In 
extending the controlled materials plan to 
everything is driving hell-bent down the 
wrong road. 


The Cotton Outlook 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August €, 1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, in sharp 
contrast to the situation existing a year 
ago, this country has every prospect of 
having an abundant supply of cotton 
available during the next 12 months. 
Twelve months ago we were on the ropes, 
so to speak, in the sense that we were 
short of cotton badly needed for muni¬ 
tions and equipment for defense. Euro¬ 
pean nations experiencing the first bud¬ 
ding desire of wanting to rearm them¬ 
selves for defensive purposes against 
Russia likewise needed cotton for muni¬ 
tions and equipment. Our supply was 
short and, to conserve the limited 
amount available, an embargo against 
the export of cotton was brought into be¬ 
ing. At one time there was a grave 
threat that, even with the embargo, this 
country would not have enough cotton to 
get through the 12 months’ period before 
the present crop came on the market. 

The Agriculture Department sent out 
the word of distress to our cotton farm¬ 
ers, and now the reports which I get 
from Louisiana are to the effect that an 
abundant crop is forecast. It is Just 
beginning to be picked and within the 
next few weeks will be in full flow toward 
the cotton gins throughout the South¬ 
land and to the domestic and world mar¬ 
kets. Our people are talking about a 
bale and a half to two bales to the acre 
of cotton. 

The Agriculture Department gave 
acreage figures which indicated a crop 
in excess of 16,000,000 bales, and there 
is talk of a 18,000,000-bale crop. Eleven 
million more acres were planted in cotton 
this year than previously. I do not know 
what the amount of the harvest will be, 
whether it will be much in excess of 
16,000,000 bales or under this amount. 

In Louisiana the Farm Bureau Fed¬ 
eration has recommended that this coun¬ 
try begin to stockpile cotton. I believe 
this is an excellent idea. In time of 
emergencies such as this, we should not 
again be caught short of cotton needed 
for defense purposes. If, as now appears 
reasonably certain, we will have a large 
surplus of cotton and the price goes down 
to parity, this should be a good time for 
our Government to stockpile a reason¬ 
able amount of cotton. Several million 
bales might be purchased this year and 
a stockpile of 5.000,000 or 6,000,000 bales 
might be in order. This would carry out 
the recommendation of the Louisiana 
Farm Bureau Federation and at the same 


time would protect our country from an¬ 
other severe shortage of cotton as we had 
last year. The time to act on this sub¬ 
ject is now before the cotton crop 
reaches the market. 


Kaesong and Peace 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K.JAVITS 

OF NEW VORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, we should 
not forget that the cease-fire talks at 
Kaesong originated with the Soviet's 
Malik, and that the course of these ne¬ 
gotiations is becoming strangely rem¬ 
iniscent of the efforts of the Foreign 
Ministers Deputies to agree on an 
agenda at Paris. These efforts dragged 
through 74 sessions from March 6 to 
June 21, came to nothing and were used 
throughout as a propaganda springboard 
by Stalin and others. 

General Ridgway should know from 
as many of us as possible that the Amer¬ 
ican people fervently want peace but a 
peace that can be relied upon. General 
Ridgway should carry on the negotia¬ 
tions so long as he is convinced they are 
sincere and that there is a reasonable 
chance for honorable agreement con¬ 
sonant with the mission to repel armed 
aggression so vital to the United Nations 
and the United States. General Ridg¬ 
way should know that there is no need 
for dragging on hopeless negotiations 
giving the Communists broad propa¬ 
ganda advantages and perhaps military 
advantages as well, out of concern lest 
there be a public opinion at home which 
is so desperate for a cease fire as to wish 
to grasp at straws. 

General Ridgway should not worry 
about the home folks right now. They 
know the score a lot better than the 
Communists think they do. 

I Prom the New York TTmes] 
Mistake at Kaesono 

The United Nations has now had the as¬ 
surance that the presence of an armed 
marching column of Communists In the 
middle of a supposedly disarmed and neutral 
negotiating area was all a mistake and that 
It won’t happen again. This incident, which 
led quite properly to an interruption of the 
cease-fire talks. Is illustrative of the dlfflcul- 
tlis that the United Nations faces In nego¬ 
tiation. There has been evidence, from the 
beginning, that there was no real meeting 
of minds, no sound identity of purpose, as 
between the opposing parties. What is be¬ 
ing attempted by the United Nations Is, at 
best, the effort to make something good out 
of a bad situation. 

There are two major obstacles to any 
really fruitful discussion, and both have be¬ 
come increasingly stubborn. The first is 
the manifest intention of the Communists 
to use the whole matter of cease-fire discus¬ 
sion as a propaganda Instrument. Thus, in 
the beginning. It was apparent that the first 
meeting was framed to give the illusion of 
a United Nations surrender and a plea for 
peace terms. It was necessary to suspend 
the talks until the physical aspects of that 
frame-up were rectlfled. Its propaganda 
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aspects have not yet been corrected by the 
Communlata and vre have no reaaon to ex¬ 
pect that they will be. 

SubsequenUy the talks had to be broken 
off when the United Nations negotiators 
could not have unimpeded access to the 
negotiation area. This also was remedied, 
after a fashion, when the United Nations 
delegation showed its Intention of standing 
firm. 

The ensuing deadlock over the agenda was 
the result of the Communist attempt to get 
a political commitment from the United Na¬ 
tions after the discussion of political ques¬ 
tions at this time had been specifically 
eschewed In the earlier agreement. This ap¬ 
pears also to have been a matter chiefly of 
seeking an exploitable propaganda advan¬ 
tage In the later stages, however, when the 
real division on a demarcation line stalled 
the negotiation. It took on the.aspects of a 
genuine political maneuver. 

At this point the second obstacle becomes 
apparent. The United Nations has agreed to 
this negotiation simply because it wants to 
stop the shooting in Korea. There is, and 
there can be, no assurance that this desire Is 
reciprocated. The United Nations has no 
way of knowing whether Mr. Malik put out 
his peace feeler because the Communists 
wanted to make a peace or merely because 
they wanted a breathing spell to regroup de¬ 
feated forces for a new assault. A further 
possibility, of course, is that the Communists 
supposed that they could gain through nego¬ 
tiation major political ends they had failed 
to gain by resort to arms. This last suppo¬ 
sition gains credibility by virtue of the Com¬ 
munist Insistence on the thirty-eighth par¬ 
allel as a truce line. The implication that 
the partition of Korea would thus have a 
cloak of agreed legality Is Inescapable 

This all comes down to a situation that is 
little short of preposterous. We are trying 
to negotiate in good faith. At the same time 
we have no confidence whatever that there is 
any good faith on the other side. We have 
deliberately put on boxing gloves to get Into 
a ring with an opponent equipped with brass 
knuckles We know in advance that every 
iBlngle thing we do or say will be subject to 
Mie most systematic campaign of misrepre- 
^ntatlun. We know that our actions and 
our desires and oiir motives will be lied about, 
and that the lies will have as much circula¬ 
tion as the Communists can possibly give 
them. More than that, we know that if we 
make a single slip, yield at a single point, our 
own good faith will be exploited against us. 
We can try as hard as we will not to make 
mistakes on our side. We can confidently 
expect them from the other. 

This is not normal negotiation by any defi¬ 
nition. It is a phase of cold war in which 
we have had little experience We want to 
stop bloodshed if we can. The choice, In 
honor, does not lie with us—that is. with the 
U N.—and has not so lain from the begin¬ 
ning. 


Jesus, Prince of Peace 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. B. CARROLL REECE 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August B, 19Si 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the sermon. Jesus, Prince of Peace, 
by Dr. James W. Plfleld, Jr., of Los An¬ 
geles, has so impressed me that I have 
obtained permission to insert it In the 
Record. 


The patriotic devotion of the average 
American causes him to tend to put • 
halo around our high officials and their 
offices, and, as Dr. Pifleld sasrs. the peo¬ 
ple do not want to believe there has been 
betrayal in high places and that our 
leaders sold us out to Stalin at Yalta and 
Potsdam and thereby set the stage for 
the tragedy which is consuming the lives 
of American boys, threatening our secu¬ 
rity. and endangering civilization Itself. 

Nor do they want to believe that the 
moral and spiritual concept of our Na¬ 
tion and its leaders has dropped to the 
lowest level In our history. 

Nevertheless, I am sure the reading of 
Dr. Fifield’s sermon will cause us to stop 
and think—^if not pray. 

Jesus, Prince or Peace 
(By James W. Pifleld, Jr., D. D., minister of 
the First Congregational Church of Los 
Angeles, December 3, 1950) 

This sermon has been rankling within me 
for a long time. Last Friday a widow whose 
19-year-oId son has presumably been killed 
In Korea, telephoned me expressing shock, 
sadness, and also bitterness. When she said, 
“There is nothing much that I can do but 
bear my sorrow, for no one will listen to 
anything I say,” I resolved to be her spokes¬ 
man. I think her bitterness is justified. Our 
casualties in Korea already are the third 
largest of any war In our history. 

The day in which Jesus walked the earth 
as the Prince of Peace was not unlike our 
own. He indicated people must live together 
In order to live at all. Palestine had actually 
been fertUixed by its best blood. The As¬ 
syrians and Babylonians had recurrently 
come from the north, the Egyptians from 
the south, and finally the Romans had made 
their conquest of Palestine For generations 
there had been armistice after armistice but 
no peace. 

Americans have been stunned by the de¬ 
velopments within our country and the world 
during these past years. A friend of mine 
said two wrestlers banged their heads to¬ 
gether BO hard that they fell down sense¬ 
less. The first one to come to and get up, 
jumped on the other and won the bout. Our 
people, like those wrestlers, have been 
stunned. We hope that they will wake up 
before our mortal enemy pounces upon them. 

We have not wanted to believe that there 
was betrayal In high places for we have al¬ 
ways kept a halo around certain offices in 
our country. Even when we disliked things 
that were happening and were stisplclous of 
things we saw, we were unwilling to throw 
mud because of patriotic devotion. 

Here’s a letter from a man who has Just 
gone back into the Army after 3 years of civil¬ 
ian life. He comments that it is an “unrec¬ 
ognizable Army." He says that they have 
nothing to fight a war with and no will to 
fight one. anyway. In my contacts with per¬ 
sonnel at Army Installations, I have heard 
young lads inquire, “What are we going to 
flght for?" They feel It Is unfair to send 
them out to flght without adequate prepara¬ 
tion to win another victory when the splen¬ 
did victory so heroically won in World War 
H has been literally thrown away. Their 
question, "What would we flght for?" is not 
easy to answer. If there were clear and 
righteous issues and honorable, competent 
leadership, all would be ready to make what¬ 
ever sacrifices were required and eagerly. 

There is deepening anxiety everywhere and 
especially among more thoughtful people. 
War budgets are expanding. Materiel and 
personnel are being drafted. New appropri¬ 
ations are being rushed. The use of atom 
bombs is being considered. The crisis comes 
nearer each passing day and our Nation, hav¬ 
ing been unprincipled In its policies, must 


now reap as it sowed, according to the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus and the laws of Ood. 

We encouraged Russia’s dream of world 
domination. At Yalta and other conferences 
our leaders betrayed us, sold us out, insisted 
that Stalin take even more than he had 
dared request. Incredulous as that seems. 
We do not yet know the extent of ova com¬ 
mitments because our State Department has 
resorted to secret diplomacy. We imple¬ 
mented Russia’s visions with money and 
materiel, as v/oll as by the betrayal of our 
ai]le.s in her behalf. Our betrayal of China 
and of European nations now behind the iron 
curtain is one of the blackest pages in Ameri¬ 
can history. In South America, Europe, and 
the Orient, we have tried to purchase power, 
friendship, and good will with money, ignor¬ 
ing the Christian precept that spiritual 
values cannot be bought with money. Tast¬ 
ing power, we have made commitments 
which we cannot possibly keep. "The chick¬ 
ens are Just beginning to come home to 
roost." Korea is only the first of our pledges 
calling for redemption. Other commitments 
made by our officials represent betrayals of 
a rank and desperate sort. 

Wo have used the United Nations as a 
screen, just as England and France used the 
old League of Nations. The League was 
conceived by idealists with the finest of mo¬ 
tives but, alas, It was doomed through mis¬ 
use. No doubt, the originators of the United 
Nations Included many noble Idealists. But 
Alger Hiss and others, who are at least sus¬ 
pect, implemented the vision In ways which 
caused the United Nations to hamstring the 
free world It is not right for those guUty 
of treason or suspect to be out on ball when 
our boys are being killed In Btorea. 

Some of you still believe in the United 
Nations. I respect the sincerity of your 
belief but do not share it. Use your own 
Judgment concerning the United Nations. 
We dare not be unrealistic or Impractlcally 
idealistic in such matters when our boys 
are dying In Korea. 

There are only two real powers in the 
world today~the United States and Russia. 
The other allies do not really count in de¬ 
termination of major Issues. The United 
Nations is what ^meTlca wills it to be, It 
is certainly true that the United Nations 
would not move contrary to America’s will, 
because America’s withdrawal would mean 
its total collapse. In practical effect. It Is 
the United States and Russia that are fight¬ 
ing in Korea. 

While we have been engaged In this Inter¬ 
national debacle, the moral and spiritual 
altitude Jn our Nation has dropped to a new 
low, in part because of the example of the 
Federal Government. The mass corruption 
of the population is the fault of pressure 
groups, unscrupulous politicians and boss- 
rvle. Many in this congregation, today, 
stoop to things they would not have done a 
year or 2 years ago. Business ethics, social 
ethics, personal ethics are often gutter level, 
as reflected by comic sheets, gangster movies, 
radio programs, magazine articles, and so 
forth. It is probable that American morals 
are at the lowest level in our Nation’s history 
including the carpetbagger era at the ^lose 
of the Civil War. 

Many of the thixigs which I am saying, 
you have been thinking but have not said 
because, stunned, like the wrestlers, you 
hoped they were not true or because you 
did not wish to offend. Perhaps you trusted 
our leaders because you or your relatives are 
on Government payrolls or receiving sub¬ 
sidies. Many have become unspeakably 
beholden to our Government. 

This situation Is so serious that there is no 
easy solution. However, the situation Is not 
hopeless, and with courageous action and 
God’s help, our Nation and our civilization 
can yet be redeemed. The pattern for re¬ 
demption and for effective, practical action 
is as fouows: 
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1. First, repentance tor past sins and er« 
rors. The starting point to forgiveness and 
redemption is repentance. There is no other 
starting point. This Is no time for arrogance 
in high places or low. We need to admit 
the folly of our ways, and to repudiate lead¬ 
ers who have betrayed us and our allies, 
whether knowingly or in Ignorance. We can¬ 
not have too irMch sentiment about leaders 
in Washington v.'hen our youth are being 
killed in Korea. 

2. We must clean out our own fifth col¬ 
umn. In Government this means that every 
person, either guilty or even suspect, should 
be summarily and Immediately eliminated. 
This Includes those who profess a so-called 
socialism which is veiled communism. But 
we must also eliminate those guilty and sus- 
pec^of communism in our trade unions, our 
schools, our colleges, our newspapers, our 
magazines, our business organizations, and 
even our church olficiaries. We must ready 
ourselves for a finish fight—the stake being 
survival. 

3. We must aid every responsible nation 
that fights communism regardless of whether 
there is any other point of agreement In 
culture or religion or politics. We need 
every ally on which we can count in this 
great moral struggle. 

4. We must find ways and means to enlist 
anti-Communists behind the iron curtain 
and make them effective as rebels, arming 
them, and directing them. This may be one 
of the most important steps which can be 
taken. 

5. We must break relations with Russia. 
We should never have recognized her present 
regime. We must also break relations with 
her satellites and drive out all Russian agents 
and agents of all satellite nations from our 
country. We must stop shipping mat6rlel to 
Russia or to any satellite nation or to any 
other nation which will not give solemn 
assurance that it will not reach Russia or 
a satellite of Russia. 

6 We must eliminate Russia from the 
United Nations If that cannot be done, 
then the United States must withdraw from 
the United Nations, and promptly. We must 
stop the daily insults and intrigues which 
emerge from hostile, plotting, scheming, 
dangerous delegates, and hangers-on at the 
United Nations. 

7. We must require all our allies to take 
the same steps, terminating their associa¬ 
tions with those whom we plainly label as 
our enemies. The resources of the United 
States cannot continue to support enemies 
or even neutrals. They must be used only 
for ourselves or for our allies in this great 
conflict. 

It is not easy to speak thus of the United 
Nations Sufficient to say that if those who 
set up thl.s organization conspired to make 
it a handicap for world peace, they have 
succeeded too well. 

Our so-called bipartisan foreign policy 
has been no foreign policy at all. Stalin is 
the foulest dictator and antichrist of all 
recorded history. He has been responsible 
for the murder of more than 15,000,000 per¬ 
sons. It is asserted on presumably responsi¬ 
ble authority, that the Communists, who are 
now mopping up In China, are murdering 
10,000 a day. so that Mao Tse-tung. al¬ 
though second to Stalin as a murderer, is 
daily increasing his score. Until recently 
our Government's official position was that 
the Communists In China were not Com¬ 
munists at all; that they had no relation¬ 
ship to the Kremlin in Russia, and that 
they were only agrarian reformers. During 
the last 18 months, the policy of our State 
Department has been to let the dust settle, 
and it has settled all over us. It is the Chi¬ 
nese Communists, directed by Moscow, that 
are killing American soldiers in Korea. 

If, as Gen. Omar Bradley states, all our 
Armed Forces are presently engaged in Ko¬ 


rea where we are suffering serious reverses, 
then it is fair to say that the victory of 
World War II, achieved by the devotion of 
our fighting men, has been utterly thrown 
away. The billions spent for armament, et 
cetera, have been wasted and our huge debt 
has bought only destruction of American 
honor and Ideals plus concentration of 
power in unworthy bureaus and persons. 
This is betrayal. Critical and extreme as the 
words sound. It is fahr to say that this Na¬ 
tion which, under God, had a special place 
of privilege and responsibility in the sun, 
has sold its glorious birthright for a mess of 
pottage and the pottage smells. 

This crisis has been as much, or more, our 
making as Russia's. Indeed, Russia could 
not have done what she has to develop it 
without our active cooperation and even otir 
leaders' prodding. There have not only been 
International blunders, but immoral sins 
against God which call for penitence and 
contrition. We must entreat God to forgive 
us for falling to meet our great responsibili¬ 
ties and opportunities as a nation and must 
remember that we, individually, constitute 
our Nation. All the blame for its mistakes 
cannot be put on its leaders. The process 
of redemption, therefore, must start in us 
with positive and affirmative action. Each 
of us must vow to do and think and say only 
that which is wholly true and honorable 
without any compromise or any exception. 
We need to listen again to the voice of con¬ 
science Illuminated by the teachings of Jesus 
concerning the laws of God. The time for 
wishful thinking is past. There must be an 
end to all shades of gray. Things must be 
black and white—not right or left, but right 
or wrong. 

We must resplrltualize our family life and 
our home relationships. After that we must 
reallne our relationships with individuals 
and organizations, revitalizing our devotion 
to the good and severing all other relations. 
What I am proposing is a Herculean task, but 
it might save civilization. Nothing less will. 
Unless courageous, moral, and spiritual ac¬ 
tion of a sort which will secure the help of 
God is taken, we shall drift on and on along 
the road to Communtot world domination in 
which life will become mere existence, in 
which God will be banished, or damned, and 
in which dark ages will again be the lot of 
humanity. By next May a billion two hun¬ 
dred million souls, more than half the peo¬ 
ple on this planet, will probably be within 
the orbit of Communist control. This need 
not be. We should not be defeatist. We 
cannot give up the future of our children 
and grandchildren to such a despicable out¬ 
look. God forbid—^no; not God forbid: we 
must not put the responsibility for this upon 
God. Rather, let us. with God’s help, forbid 
and prevent this terrible tragedy. 

It is time for the American people, who, 
like the wrestlers, have been stunned be¬ 
yond expression, who have felt the very 
things they were seeing couldn’t be true, who 
have been betrayed, to wake up, get right 
with God, and realistically face the situa¬ 
tion. However well we have been doing, it 
has not been well enotigh, for the forces of 
good and of God are losing ground dally in 
the world. Each of you must do better, and 
at once. I shall endeavor to do better, too. 
This sermon is an earnest effort to help 
sound the alarm. I think It is the kind of 
realistic, frank, plain-spoken sermon which 
would be preached today, in the interest of 
peace, by Jesus as the Prince of Peace. 1 
hope you will quote it widely but accurately. 

"If this be treason, then make the most 
of it." Let us pray. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. B. CARROLL REECE 

or TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8, 1951 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, Dr. Herbert AculI,.Knoxville, Tenn., 
who is president of the International 
College of Surgeons, delivered the alum¬ 
ni address at the centennial celebration 
of Carson-Newman College, Jefferson 
City, Tenn. It impressed me so much I 
have obtained permission to insert it in 
the Record: 

The address follows; 

The FrmmE or Carson-Newman 

It is indeed a very great honor for me to 
represent the aliunnl of Carson-Newman 
College on the significant occasion of its one 
hundredth anniversary. I shall attempt to 
evaluate some of its many achievements in 
the past, to survey Its potentialities for the 
future and discuss some of the conditions 
which materially concern the alumni of this 
college. 

During the recent campaign for expan¬ 
sion of Carson-Newman College, a rather 
careful survey disclosed that we have more 
than 2,000 alumni scattered throughout 
many States in the Union. In the very be¬ 
ginning, may I say that I have an abiding 
faith, and at the same time a complete as¬ 
surance. that the destiny of Carson-Newman 
College lies safely In (1) Its past record of 
noble service. (2) in the support of the Bap¬ 
tist cooperative program, and (3) in its loyal, 
growing, and supporting alumni. 

To the graduating class of 1851—^the cen¬ 
tennial class—^l have the signal honor of bid¬ 
ding you welcome to the alumni association 
of your great alma mater. You are to be 
congratulated on having arrived thus far 
on your road of life. It is now that yoiur 
hour of decision is at hand. Many oppor¬ 
tunities suggest themselves for your life’s 
vocation. Your decision should be made 
only after weighing carefully every detail, 
every eventuality and every potentiality 
germane to a life’s vocation, not only in the 
Immediate period but in future years as 
well. 

Life’s span of active years is all too short 
for a bountiful fruition in whatever field 
you may choose, and therefore your decision 
should be sound and firm, your pursuit 
unswerving and your ambition determined 
If you would achieve the success you have 
set for your goal. Lack of decisions means 
delay. Delay means sacrifice of time, and 
time is the precious gift of life. 

Decision for a life’s program today must 
take into consideration the political and 
social pattern under which one shall live, 
one’s own academic and/or technical prep¬ 
aration and one’s flexibility of personality 
to meet the changing trends of the time. 

Personality is indefinable. Some of its 
treasured physical attributes take origin in 
genetics, such as the black hair, the blue 
eyes, the fair skin, and other tangible fea¬ 
tures of one’s physiognomy. One’s person¬ 
ality from early childhood and adolescence 
Is directly dependent upon the parental 
guidance, upon the types and character of 
associated Interests, upon the groups of peo¬ 
ple, higher than one's own level in age and 
mental development, where emulation is 
unknowingly practiced, in the pupil and 
teacher associations. These are decisive 
factors in the passive molding of character 
and personality in the formative years. 
When entering upon the road to business, 
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however, you have passed the tender Indul¬ 
gence of parents In childhood; your teach¬ 
ers are no longer present to solve your prob¬ 
lems: you face a cold, calculating, business 
world where excuses, however plausible, will 
not Bufflce—only performance counts. Here 
it is that ability, personality, and attitudes 
reflect their true value and are largely in 
one’s own hands. Fortunate Indeed is that 
person who arrives at the threshold of his 
career, armed with adequate preparation, 
which may well be an asset common to 
many, a convincing personality with a dom¬ 
inant regard for Integrity, an ambition and 
physical stamina to enable him to attain his 
objective. 

The time will Inevitably come when the 
business and professional world will call 
upon each of us for an accounting of the 
manner in which we have utilized our tal¬ 
ents. Upon such an evaluation may depend 
promotion in business, position in society, 
the choice of yielding to malfeasance in 
positions of trust or a courageous integrity 
against political intrigue. 

Let us not be deceived. The character we 
develop, the personality we maintain in later 
years of life, arc molded by our associates, 
the books we read, the friends we make, the 
habits we form, the desires we create—all 
are woven into the pattern of oiir lives. 

My admonition to you, the graduates of 
the centennial class of 1961, Is to further 
piursue your preparation. Problems and com¬ 
plexities of life will confront you in the most 
insidious ways. You must have the prepa¬ 
ration and the fortitude for decision which 
comes only from a well-founded, basic edu¬ 
cation supplemented by experience 

Today and in every phase of our times, 
the yardstick must be science. It paves the 
better way when applied to basic agricul¬ 
ture. manufacturing, commerce, art, law, 
medicine, astronomy. It has harnessed elec¬ 
tricity and more recently the atom and made 
them subservient to the work and will of 
man. What a challenge and what far- 
reaching potentialities are yet lying dormant 
In the mysteries of chemistry. Truly, science 
knows no confines, no country of preference: 
It Is the patrimony of all humanity, the 
torch which lights the civilized world. In 
the wake of Its revelations, civilization must 
move and progress. Its laws are Immutable. 
Its secrets are locked In the cryptic vaults 
of the cell, the ion, the atom. 

In the evolution of science, however, with 
Its startling revelations for man’s conven¬ 
ience, we must keep an alert vigilance on 
the government In which we live; we must 
participate In its activities; we must in 
every Instance exercise the sovereign right 
of the ballot; we must fight, if need be to 
death, to preserve our free way of life. Re¬ 
grettably, there are those living in America 
today who would renounce our present sys¬ 
tem of government as being obsolete and 
not adapted to the problems of modern 
times In my humble opinion there have 
never been more flexible documents by which 
to pattern our changing economy than the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Bill of Rights. 

It Is the prerogative and duty of every 
American to regard with suspicion those 
who would constantly change by statute the 
basic structure of our Government, who 
would curtaU the Inherent rights of State 
government and the priceless heritage and 
freedom of the people themselves. 

We must beware of those who would point 
to an utopian way of life, who would capitu¬ 
late the pride of individual independence 
for a State or Federal dole. Such a practice 
connotes perpetuity In office, dictatorship, 
and ultimate socialistic tendencies, the re¬ 
sults of which have lowered the level of the 
social and political economy of those once 
proud nations across the sea. 


We owe an obligation to those of our popu¬ 
lation who are in the extremes of life. ‘Hie 
youth we nurture with care and in them 
confidently place our trust and hope for the 
future; to those hallowed lives of advanced 
age, we bow in respect, and freely accept our 
responsibility for their care and protection. 
X would remind those individuals who seek 
patroulzatlon from Government and State 
agencies that self-reliance begets independ¬ 
ence, and that collectively or as individuals 
they must never permit the bureaucracies to 
pauperize and wrest from them the priceless 
heritage of inherent freedom. Let us sub¬ 
scribe to the inalienable principle that all 
men are created for usefulness and postulate 
Che question, ’’Who does not desire to fulfill 
the design of his creation?” 

If we in America maintain steadfastly our 
individual Independence, we shall hold no 
fear of maintaining collective solidarity It 
has been my privilege recently to travel in 
Europe and observe the decadent states and 
ruins ot those once resplendent empires. We 
In the blessed United States have a heritage 
of freedom in speech and action which is 
not now enjoyed by the people In other lands. 
We have but to remember that these fine 
people across the sea and our forefathers 
have a common ancestry. Tliey have sacri¬ 
ficed their freedom, that once proud leader¬ 
ship in many of the arts and sciences, to the 
causeless, vicious, designing ravages of war. 
The teachers, the preachers, the scientists, 
the agriculturists, the businessmen of 
Europe could not prevent such a catastrophe 
and calamity perpetrated by the ruthless, de¬ 
signing dictators: but so far In our country, 
with humility and gratitude to an all-wise 
and far-seeing providence, we still hold these 
priceless liberties intact. 

Do not many of those fine people cling 
steadfastly to the same ideals we enjoy? 
Do they not deserve our assistance now as 
they have helped us In the past? Students 
of our country In every branch of art and 
science have long Journeyed across the sea 
to the many temples of erudition and have 
learned much from the great masters of 
yesteryear. May we in America never forget 
that kindness nor discount those oppor¬ 
tunities. 

If it is orthodox for us to assist in the 
economic recovery of commercial Europe 
through the Marshall plan, it is not only 
orthodox but our fraternal obligation to aid, 
encourage and assist in every possible way 
the rapid return of the schools, colleges, arts 
and sciences of those countries to the high 
level of predictator days. In many of these 
countries, the march of the dictator, with 
his promises of vast material possesblons and 
global prestige, was paid for In national bank¬ 
ruptcy, destruction of cities, schools, 
churches, and homes. Such naive accept¬ 
ance of bombastic prating by people of cul¬ 
ture and pride has been both mystifying 
and perplexing beyond hope of compre- 
hen.sion. 

Our American conception of life and liv¬ 
ing has never sought territorial expansion 
by conquest. We have no plans for aggres¬ 
sion. We have no objectives which need 
clash with the peaceful alms of any nation. 
We believe in the return of sovereign rights 
and self-government to all the peoples who 
have been deprived of them by force. In 
our Christian schools of America, so beau¬ 
tifully typified by Carson-Newman College, 
we shall strive to promote freedom of ex¬ 
pression. freedom of religion, and the hon¬ 
est, unbridled practice of the democratic 
way of living in all of the peace-loving coun¬ 
tries of the world. 

In the hearts of living men throughout 
the world must come a transformation of 
thought and purpose. There must be an 
abrogation of selflshneM, lust for power, ter¬ 
ritorial conquest, and leadership. Before 


such a movement can become collective it 
must be Individualistic. I would not aban¬ 
don, I would Increase, the appeal to men’s 
sense of Justice, that arbitration, and not 
war, is the humane way to settle disputes and 
adjust differences. I would emphasize the 
truth—that two or more philosophies of liv¬ 
ing may exist in our world as friends and 
mutual benefactors instead of death- 
threatening enemies. Still living in this 
world are millions of people who are ani¬ 
mated by such a spirit and desire. ’They 
live in the ranks of controversial sides. It 
may yet come to pass that in their dogged 
persistence such a hope for the world may 
lie. 

The aggressor forces of the world today 
threaten our noble professions in every walk 
of life. They would usurp the high levels of 
attainment realized only after a century of 
assiduous effort and turn backward the 
progress we have achieved by diligent labor 
and which we cherish second only to our 
religion and our homes. Chaos, unrest, sus¬ 
picion, and greed face us as we grope our way 
in the most momentous epoch of world 
history. 

Religious liberty and education must never 
capitulate We must unite our thinking, 
our activities, on a universal level, ever 
keeping sacred the fact that men with such 
a philosophy shall move onward and upward 
toward a destiny which aspires to no ulterior 
objective, but would, in humility and prayer, 
seek to penetrate ever deeper Into the hearts 
of men with an unswerving faith In the des¬ 
tiny which guides our way and a yearning 
altruism for humanity. 

Today this country needs a revival of the 
philosophy of sound and safe American Gov¬ 
ernment. From this we have been and are 
drifting far afield and peril lies ahead. 
Never has our country needed a leadership 
without ulterior purpose and political design 
as at this very moment. We need a state 
of government which is neither autocratic 
nor despotic. 

We have grown powerful and prosperous 
In the democratic way of life where govern¬ 
ment l8 our servant and not our master The 
continued strength ol our Nation lies, as it 
has in the past, in the strength of a virile, 
unshaken, and abiding faith in the Constitu¬ 
tion of the land, and in its adaptability to 
changing conditions In a changing world. 

The alumni of Carson-Newman College 
and allied institutions throughout our laud 
are now and shall continue to be the citizens 
of the hour into whose hands the care of 
culture, religion, and government must rest. 
Theirs is a God-given privilege It is a 
serious responsibility. It deserves militant 
prosecution. 

As we stand at the close of the century 
and realize that our school has withrtood 
the ravages of five wars and two great de¬ 
pressions, and has grown stronger and bet¬ 
ter through them all, we must then contem¬ 
plate the future of the second century. 
Carson-Newman must expand its services to 
meet the demand of its community. Every 
student cannot or will not go to a State 
university. We must bring agriculture and 
engineering facilities to the boys in the rural 
communities, perhaps not on the advanced 
scale as in universities, but including soil 
analysis, hydroelectric energy, mechanicb, 
chemistry, physics, et cetera. 

How long shall we as a great community 
college deny those fine young men and 
women the scientific training they must 
have if we preserve our precious land and 
its soil? East Tennessee country is especi¬ 
ally adapted to livestock raising, which de¬ 
mands more permanent pastures, more ani¬ 
mal husbandry, a program In veterinary sci¬ 
ence by a veterinarian who might well teach 
and practice in the community. 
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We must supply the training to the pro¬ 
grams which furnish our subsistence. We 
may shrink from such an expanded pro¬ 
gram, but the patronage of the landowners 
of east Tennessee will finance the Inaugura¬ 
tion of such departments, and grants-in-aid 
assistance will further develop such a pro¬ 
gram. 

Lastly, I would invite your consideration 
of a concrete plan by which the alumni of 
Carson-Newman College shall become more 
Interested, more closely related and more 
articulate in the physical expansion, the 
student growth, the Increased perimeter of 
service, a greater diversity of departments, 
an Increased number of teachers and preach¬ 
ers giving to our schools and our churches 
better trained men and women. I would 
commend the work and Influence of the 
Bulletin. It might well be expanded to even 
greater proportions. 

1 would indulge the hope that within 
2 decades Carson-Newman College would be 
able to consolidate and supply leadership 
for a vast majority of those remaining schools 
and churches related to its geographical 
realm of service. I am happy to note the 
establishment of a public relations depart¬ 
ment with an able director This is a de¬ 
partment long past due taut most welcome 
now. 

What a continuity of interest 

What a wholesome, balanced support for 
Carson-Newman 

What a victory for Christian education, 
and therefore, what a bulwark against tho.se 
forces which subscribe to no form ol religion 
but seek to de.stroy, with an overbearing 
arrogance, the stoical fortitude with which 
we would defend to death the ramparts of a 
Christian America. 

The Christian schools of our country, 
without tax patronage, depend upon their 
natural flow of students, contributions, en¬ 
dowments from friends and alumni, and de¬ 
nominational support. I would strongly 
urge a more closely related program by the 
college with Its alumni. Every class which 
leaves our college should be organized into 
Its alumni family. 

We shall never compromi.se our religious 
teaching—rather we shall seek to enlarge 
and expand it in every way possible—but we 
cannot and we must not become or remain 
a Bible school only, when less than 25 per¬ 
cent of our student enrollment is in the 
ministerial category. Every student who en¬ 
ters Carson-Newman may not desire to en¬ 
ter the ministry, therefore, provisions must 
be made for a diversity of departments. 

A rotating advisory board irom the alumni 
would be ol inestimable value to the presi¬ 
dent, faculty, and board oi trustees. I bold 
In the highest esteem the present manage¬ 
ment and faculty of the college. They are 
capable, ambitious, and progressive. It is 
our privilege and duty as alumni to assist 
them further in the growth and expansion 
ol this great temple of preparation for the 
reason that among the alumni are numbered 
men and women of all levels ol life—busi¬ 
nessmen, manufacturers, executives, lawyers, 
Jmists, doctors, teachers, and preachers. The 
degree of managerial success in their respec¬ 
tive endeavors has been comparable to that 
of any similar group in our land. With re¬ 
newed and additional interest by the alumni 
In their beloved alma mater. It is little short 
of an extra van gant speculation as to the at¬ 
tainment of this fine school. 

To my fellow members of the alumni of 
Carson-Newman College. I would venture the 
suggestion that no investment of funds—In 
cash, in stocks in land, in Insurance—could 
ever pay greater dividends than an invest¬ 
ment in human values—-In the youth of our 
day and the citizens of tomorrow. 

As we train and Inculcate the young peo¬ 
ple Of our age, so vvlll be the thought and 


action of the generations of the future. Ours 
Is a responsibility; It is an opportunity. May 
we. Individually and collectively, assume our 
responsibility and grasp the opportunity to 
work for, contribute to and promote by word 
and deed our great tried and trusted college. 
It has behind It a century of laudable 
achievement In the perpetuation of free en¬ 
terprise in our economy, democracy in gov¬ 
ernment and the unbridled, unrestricted 
teaching of Christian education. 

To such a program for Carson-Newman 
today, for posterity tomorrow, let each of us 
dedicate om* effort, our substance, our pray¬ 
ers. The mechanics and implementation of 
such a program is the joint responsibility of 
management, faculty, public relations, and 
the board of trustees. To Carson-Newman, 
from such contempora::w correlation of effort, 
will come support, both physical and spirit¬ 
ual. endowments, scholarships and an ex¬ 
panded base of experience and achievement, 
from which we shall enter, with confidence, 
the uncharted corridors of the second cen¬ 
tury. 


What About Bill Oatis? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House I in¬ 
clude the following' timely editorial from 
the present issue of the weekly Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Record-Bay Ridge Record. It is 
particularly timely in view of the vote 
expected to take place here in the House 
tomorrow on the pending Oatis resolu¬ 
tion reported out by the House Commit¬ 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

What About Bivl Oatib? 

The Iron-curtain countries have totally de_ 
stroyed anything even remotely resembling 
a free pi ess within their own borders. Now 
they are trying to make certain no news 
concerning them, save for official govern¬ 
ment handouts, reaches the rest of the world. 

That is about the only logical deduction 
that can be drawn from Czechoslovakia's 
conviction ol William N. Oatis, an American 
and an A.ssociated Press correspondent, on 
charges of spying out state secrets and re¬ 
porting slanders and lies, and his sentencing 
to 10 years In prison. 

So far as can be ascertained, Mr. Oatis’ 
crime consisted of trying to do his job prop¬ 
erly. He did what every good reporter In 
every free country does every day—that Is, 
he sought and reported the news As Is cus¬ 
tomary with every press service, his superiors 
in the AP organization gave him assign¬ 
ments and he did his best to carry them out. 
These assignments were In no way unusual, 
and none ol them could be considered spying 
as that word is i.nderstood in the Western 
World, but in the Communist world, "spy¬ 
ing” means anything which displeases the 
heads of state. The laws are so drawn 
that anyone, citizen or foreigner, can be 
severely punished for saying and writing 
things which wouldn't cause an eyebrow to 
be lifted elsewhere. 

Mr. Oatis’ ordeal followed the usual pat¬ 
tern. He was held incommunicado for 70 
days. He was not allowed to contact his 
friends or American officials. The State De¬ 


partment has formaUy charged that his so- 
called confession was prepared by the Czech 
secret police, and that he rehearsed It un¬ 
der police direction. This confession, the 
State Department added, was only the ad¬ 
mission of an American reporter that in the 
high tradition of his profession he was at¬ 
tempting, under the most unfavorable con¬ 
ditions, to report a true picture of condi¬ 
tions and events in Czechoslovakia as ho saw 
them. It said further that Oatis’ convic¬ 
tion shows that the present regime In 
Czechoslovakia fears truth, hates llbertly, 
and knows no Justice. 

The Western world has learned something 
about how confessions of this character are 
obtained. The victim is subjected to mer- 
clk3B questioning. He is given little food. 
He is kept awake for days and nights on 
end He Is alternately threatened and ca¬ 
joled. He is beaten. The whole Idea Is to 
break down the will—to bring the man to a 
point of mental and physical exhaustion 
and despair where nothing matters except 
to escape his tormentors. He will sign and 
agree to anything. This happened to Rob¬ 
ert Vogeler and others. It undoubtedly 
happened to Oatis. 

What can the Government do to protect 
our newsmen in the Communist nations’ 
Alexander Jones, president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, has suggested 
that, in reprisal for the treatment of Oatis, 
the trade privileges now given Czechoslo¬ 
vakia in the American zone of Germany be 
withdrawn. Others think we should go 
much further. As an example, the Portland 
Oregonian said editorially. "If the United 
States does not get its back up soon, these 
kidnaplngs, pseudo trials, extorted confes¬ 
sions, and imprisonment of Americans will 
become chronic. Our Government should 
give immediate study, with a view to action, 
of the possible effects of making the Iron 
curtain a two-way barrier; that is, the 
withdrawal from outlaw nations of all 
American nationals and the complete sev¬ 
erance of diplomatic relations, plus an air¬ 
tight ban on all commercial transactions 
between these countries ond the United 
States." 


Madiion’t Fair Name 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr, Speak¬ 
er, the people of Madison. Wis., the 
capital of the Badger State and me¬ 
tropolis of the Second Congressional 
District, need no defense in this Cham¬ 
ber. A week ago Saturday, however. 
President Truman, in a scattershot at¬ 
tack upon his political enemies, cast 
aspirations upon the people of our capi¬ 
tal and State university city. He 
branded Madisonians as a scared, timid, 
and confused populace for failing to sign 
a fake petition circulated by a reporter 
from a newspaper noted for the efforts 
of its editors to suit the news or make the 
news to fit a peculiar preconceived pat¬ 
tern. Many substantial Madison citizens 
have written to express their resentment. 

The text of one such letter, typical 
and explanatory, follows: 

Dear Glenn; In President Truman’s De¬ 
troit speech he made something of a point 
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that 112 i»ersonf In Modioon refused to sign 
a declaration containing excerpts from the 
Bill of Rights and the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. His tone was rather clear that his 
Intent was to oast aspersions upon either 
the forthrightness or the valor of Madison 
residents. Either we failed to believe 
In those precepts or we did not have the 
guts to stand up and be counted. He did 
not accuse this seat of learning as contain¬ 
ing people too dumb to understand the quo¬ 
tations contained in the paper. 

But here comes the explanation: The paper 
was circulated by the Capital Times and I, 
for one. would not sign my name to the Ten 
Commandments or the Lord's Prayer when 
submitted by that source, knowing there 
would certainly be an ulterior or adroit 
purpose. 

In Justice to the people of Madison, 1 think 
that a proper statement of this fact should 
be inserted into the Congressional Record. 

Anyway, the signing of a paper or petition 
does not necessarily mean too much. 1 re¬ 
member years ago in Rhinelander that a 
petition to hang a very popular citizen by 
the name of Baldwin drew some 800 signa¬ 
tures and none of the signees recognlued the 
hoax. 

With best regards. 

Further explanation of the ridiculous 
nature of the petition Is contained in the 
following editorial from the Wisconsin 
State Journal. Madison’s leading news¬ 
paper: 

Truman Jrrros Into a Rusty Tkap 

President Truman must be in a sorry state 
of nervous Jitters. 

Either that, or he failed to clear his most 
recent speech with the stylists and research, 
ers who ordinarily read copy on Presidential 
pronouncements. 

In Detroit Saturday the President fell for 
one of the hoariest gags In a city editor's 
repertoire—the phony petition. 

Because the gag was staged in Madison, the 
city received some dubious notoriety in the 
President’s address 

He cited a feature article In the Capital 
Timejs which told of the failure of a reporter 
to get signatures to a petition which was 
nothing but sections from the Declaration 
Gf Independence and the Bill of Rights. 

Now any city editor worth his salt knows 
a smart reporter can get many worthy people 
to sign the most damaging of petitions. By 
staging the act properly, the same reporter 
can get blanket refusals to sign the most 
correct or innocuous ones. 

Having seen the Cap Times city editor 
and this particular reporter in action on the 
liberal front and amidst the peace crusades 
over the years, the State Journal hasn’t the 
slightest doubt the July Fourth act was care¬ 
fully staged. 

Consider the background. Many Madison 
people of good will were badly burned by 
signing the harmless-sounding Stockholm 
peace petition, a Commie propaganda device. 

On the same day the Times worked its 
feature stunt, the Madison chapter of the 
American Peace Crusade circulated a pam¬ 
phlet calling for the withdrawal of troops 
from Korea and asking tor no more laws 
taxing the workingman to pay for the rich 
man’s war. 

Put these facts against the setting of a 
family picnic day. 

Then take a look at the reporter asking 
signatures for a long and rhetorical doc¬ 
ument. 

What sensible person would sign? 

We wouldn’t! Not even today, and know¬ 
ing and approving the content of the peti¬ 
tion. 


Tears ago, on a dull news day, we sent a 
cub reporter out to try to sell a bright, new 
silver dollar for 85 cents. He tried 40 or 80 
people on Capital Square before finding a 
buyer. President Truman would have 
thought that a reflection on our monetary 
values. 

If It happened today, he’d probably be 
right. 

We have no quarrel with the Times for 
working its gag down Its particular party 
line. The July Fourth stunt was quite in 
character. 

But for the President of the United States 
to fall Into the trap and use the incident In a 
major address Is an unhappy commentary 
on the state of his nervous and emotional 
balance. 


Career Versat Conscience 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article entitled 
“Career Versus Conscience’’ that ap¬ 
peared In the July 1951 Issue of the 
American Foreign Service Journal: 

CaREEB VERSUS CONSCISNCB 

The Foreign Service officer today Is search¬ 
ing his conscience and examining his Job in 
a way previously unknown to his experience. 
He sees questioned the duties of a profession 
In which he had taken pride from the day 
of his entry into the service. He finds that 
a calling whi,;h has claimed bis abiding loy¬ 
alty and his unexpressed but deep sense of 
devotion to country, is being assailed and 
degraded by irresponsible demagogues. He 
discovers that what he may report objec¬ 
tively, sincerely, and confidentially can at 
some time be distorted and publicly held 
against him. He learns that his associa- 
tions can be suspect and that, instead of 
performing his duty by acquiring the widest 
possible acqualnlance in the country of his 
assignment—as he was ever taught by his 
superiors and by formal Instruction of the 
Dtjpartment—he Is condemned for his initi¬ 
ative in attempting to meet individuals of 
unorthodox beliefs in order to understand 
and assess their motives and opinions. 

The choice is before him. Shall he remain 
In the Service, resolved to report only what 
will harmonize with the temper of the times 
and what cannot possibly be publicly held 
against him 5 or 10 years from now? Shall 
he report honestly and fearlessly and "as he 
sees It,” knowing the dangers of honesty and 
the risk to his career and his reputation? 
Or shall be resign from the Service to seek 
fields where his talents will be less circum¬ 
scribed and his future less in peril? 

For an editorial such as this to appear 
would have been incredible a few years ago. 
Yet such has been the effect of happenings 
of the last years that, at the very moment 
in history when the Foreign Service should 
he at the peak of Its capabilities, when It 
should be best prepared to meet the terrible 
respoiuslbilitlea of a period of decision be¬ 
tween war and peace, It should itself become 
besmirched before the eyes of the American 
people. Its confidence, courage, and very 
belief in its own principles and precepts, 
seriously if not irreparably damaged. 


If truly the traditions and behavior of the 
Foreign Service officer are to be changed, 
then new instructions to that effect should 
be Issued. If it Is to be crime to meet a 
known Communist, a known Fascist, or a 
member of the Black Dragon Society. For¬ 
eign Service officers should be forewarned. 
Up to now they have thought It Important 
to obtain first hand the opinions of a great 
variety of individuals, particularly those of 
differing ideologies. Many thought there was 
some sense In the axiom ’’know your enemy,” 
and that political reports, to be valuable, 
should not be confined to mutual admiration 
conversations among friendly and agreeable 
allies. 

Furthermore, if the reporting officer Is to 
refrain from criticism of the policies of for¬ 
eign governments, he should be so Informed. 
Up to now, he has not considered how his 
words would look neatly arranged on the 
front page of the New York Times. He has 
thought that he might speak in confidence 
to the Interested people in the Department 
and that he might expect them to read, 
consider, and then to disregard or accept his 
analysis as they saw fit. He was not writing 
for a wider public and his rhetoric was 
chosen not for reader appeal, but for con¬ 
ciseness and clarity. 

The new hazards to political reporters 
in the Foreign Service are particularly grave 
for specialists. The officers who, for a com¬ 
bination of peculiar reasons hard for the 
nonspeclalists to understand, have studied 
exotic languages and lived In atmospheres 
far removed from our own cultural inherit¬ 
ance, seem to have become particular targets 
of attack. The consequence is that these 
specialists apparently cannot be assigned to 
posts of their specialty and must be scattered 
far and wide to be safely removed from any 
contact with the leprosy attached to their 
former careers. 

Thus a new pattern seems to have de¬ 
veloped, as yet nut formally communicated 
to the field. One apparently should not only 
write for the record, and pleasantly, but once 
slandered Irresponsibly In public—and with¬ 
out recourse to self-defense—one becomes 
disqualified thereafter for service in the area 
of one’s specialty. So we have the posts of 
Rurltanla staffed with people who have never 
before been to Rurltanla and know no syl¬ 
lable of Ruritanian. Meanwhile language 
officers, trained at great expense in Ruri¬ 
tanian and with experience and accomplish¬ 
ments rated high (if you count the opinions 
of their fellow officers, their efficiency ratings, 
their promotions, and the number of com¬ 
mendations they ha VO received), are basking 
in the pleasant climes of places where Rurl- 
tanlans are unheard of and unknown, and 
security from association with ticklish 
problems is assured. 

Courage Is needed, on the part of the De¬ 
partment and of the Oovernment. If there 
are disloyal members among us, no one will 
resist their removal forthwith. But If the 
rest of us are loyal, let the Department have 
the courage to defend our loyalty and to re¬ 
affirm a creed of the Foreign Service—to 
serve to the best of ability, to observe keen¬ 
ly, to report what is seen and heard and 
felt, without Inhibition, fear, or mental reser¬ 
vation—to know our enemies as well as to 
cultivate our friends, and to pursue as best 
we can the honorable profession we have 
chosen, in the constant and undeterred con¬ 
viction that ours is the first line of defense 
of our country. 

The people of the United States will un¬ 
derstand these ideals and respect our de¬ 
termination if they see It clearly demon¬ 
strated before them. Without our determi¬ 
nation and their understanding, the future 
of the Foreign Service is black indeed. 
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A Stable To Be Cleaned 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ERNEST K.BRAMBLETT 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. BRAMBLETT. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article 
from the Monterey Peninsula Herald of 
August 1, 1951: 

A Stable To Be Cleaned 
(By E. K.) 

Within the past week or two the follow¬ 
ing Items have been Included In the news: 

Sam Mason, described by Senators as “a 
highly successful con man," testified that 
he had found that the easiest way to extort 
money was to tell his clients that he needed 
cash to bribe Government officials to obtain 
from them what his clients wanted. His 
victims included some church people who 
apparently regarded this procedure as neces¬ 
sary and normal. 

A brigadier general, relieved of his com¬ 
mand of the Detroit Tank Arsenal for ac¬ 
cepting gifts and favors from contractors 
dealing with his Army installation, said: “I 
did nothing that anyone else wouldn’t have 
done—only someone caught me at it." 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a reliable 
newspaper, reported that William M. Boyle. 
Jr.. Democratic National Committee chair¬ 
man and close friend of President Truman, 
was paid $8,000 by the American Lithofold 
Co shortly after the firm had obtained a 
$566,000 loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation The company's appli¬ 
cation for the loan had previously been 
three times denied. Boyle says thLs was a 
"legal fee” for services not connected with 
the RPC loan, but the Post-Dispatch re¬ 
ports that the company listed the payment 
as a "commission." 

Another close friend of President Truman, 
James P. Finnegan, resigned as Internal- 
revenue collector for eastern Missouri as a 
Federal grand Jury was investigating charges 
that he had used his ofllce to promote per¬ 
sonal business. Finnegan happens to be 
vice president of the American Lithofold. 

And—as If to top these items—came word 
from Washington that Secretary of Com¬ 
merce Charles Sawyer had granted a diploma 
of honor and a wage increase to a Govern¬ 
ment employee, Mrs. Helen Mathelson, for 
honesty In refusing a bribe, offered by a 
New York export firm to facilitate license 
appropriation handling 

Thest dlsolosiureB followed many others 
concerning S-percenters, patronage ped¬ 
dlers, tie-ups between offlclals, and the un¬ 
derworld and assorted evidences of laxity 
and corruption under the Truman admin¬ 
istration. 

The worst feature of these cases is the 
indication of a very wide acceptance of the 
idea that corruption, favoritism, and dis¬ 
honesty abound In our Federal Govern¬ 
ment—and of a resignation to It. Appar¬ 
ently many people generally considered as 
honest have come to the conclusion that 
the only effective way to do business with 
the Government is Join in the corruption. 

High administration offlclals themselves 
seem to share this acceptance. Otherwise, 
we don’t see why they should confer special 
honors on a Government employee for not 
taking a bribe. In their eyes there would 
appear to be something quite exceptional 
about such common honesty. 


We will say parenthetically that we do 
not share this feeling. We believe that most 
Federal employees are honest and do not 
expect special awards for ordinary integrity. 

But it is plain that there is widespread 
corruption In the Truman administration, 
especially in near-high quarters. We have 
no accurate scale for measuring such cor¬ 
ruption, hut It Is our considered opinion 
that there has been more of It under Harry 
Truman than under any previous President, 
that the standards of his administration 
in this respect are shoddier than those of 
the Grant or Harding administrations. 

One reason for this, of courae, Is that the 
scope of the Federal Government has greatly 
expanded since the days of Grant and Hard¬ 
ing, that it now exercises such controls 
over all of us that there Is a vastly greater 
field for corruption. 

But this Increased power is all the more 
reason for honesty in government. 

Lack of offlcial Integrity—and especially 
general resignation to the lack—has wrecked 
many a government, has undermined many 
a civilization. One of the most recent to 
fall of Its own rottenness was the regime of 
Chlang Kal-shek. 

With our democratic system on trial be¬ 
fore the world and with Its survival threat¬ 
ened by our enemies, we cannot afford the 
luxury of a Federal Aegean stable. 

There must be a clean-up and it must 
come swiftly. In coming columns we shall 
discuss what people can do at a local level 
to try to bring It about. 
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ten In 1776, shows the strength and the 
weakness, the desires and the complacency 
of the American people. 

The Hulett chapter is no different from 
the many other chapters of the story, except 
in geography. It tells of the basic tendency 
of the American people to fight hard for 
something and then lapse Into the dreamlike 
security of complacency. 

The people of Hulett voted hard for the 
incorporation of their community and won 
that incorporation and the status that goes 
with It by an overwhelming vote. 

They fought hard and won and fell back 
to rest. Hulett voted 97 to 26 for incorpora¬ 
tion with a total vote of 123. 

Friday, In the election to name the town’s 
first mayor and city councllmen, only 70 
people considered It Important to go to the 
polls. 'There were 139 persons eligible to vote. 

The percentage of complacency Is clear. 
And it has been the same in every chapter of 
the American story—a story of wanting, 
fighting for the right to vote, and then not 
exercising that right. 

The American story Is endless with a new 
chapter written with every election. 

But it could end If someday enough people 
do not vote. 


lndu$try’t Efforti To Tell Its Side of Any 
Controveriy Drowned Out by Wave of 
Government Propaganda 


The American Story 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 

or WYOMINQ 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert in today’s Record an 
editorial from the Sundance Times, pub¬ 
lished at Sundance, Wyo. 

I believe this editorial, which tells the 
story of another Wyoming community, 
may keynote much of this Nation’s trou¬ 
ble today. Entirely too many people are 
afflicted with the mistaken belief that 
"my vote doesn't count." Too many peo¬ 
ple stay away from the polls and then 
express dissatisfaction with the public 
officials other voters have elected. 

Voting is more than a privilege. Mr. 
Speaker. It is a duty delegated to every 
qualified citizen, and this duty should be 
performed by every qualified person at 
every election, be it a local school, mu¬ 
nicipal, State, or national election in 
character. 

It seems to me that the Sundance edi¬ 
torial strikes the real sore spot of our 
Nation with the suggestion that the last 
chapter to the American story could be 
written "if someday enough people do 
not vote." 

I quote the editorial: 

Hulett—The American 

Another chapter In the American story has 
been written in Hulett. It was completed 
Friday In the municipal election of that 
new town. 

The story, which has told of the life of 
this Nation since the first chapter was wrlt- 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
discovery that man’s mind can be molded 
by government is one of the tragedies of 
this age. Most people believe anything 
the Government says, forgetting that 
government is directed by human beings 
with the same selfish impulses as the 
common citizen, and that many state¬ 
ments issued by Government sources are 
propaganda, pushing a point of view 
or creating more Jobs. 

Statements put out by industry are 
almost invariably jumped on by left¬ 
wingers as half-truths, propaganda, and 
the utterances of greedy interests. It is 
difficult for these writers to see that the 
profit-making of the free enterprise sys¬ 
tem can also be in the public Interest. 
These left-wing writers, who promote 
big government along leftist lines, be¬ 
lieve that there is a contradiction in 
profit making and the public interest. If 
industrial statements are not discreffited 
they are at least distorted, picked apart, 
or thrown in the wastebasket. 

A clash of viewpoints between Govern¬ 
ment and industry always occurs when 
industry attempts to take its case to the 
public through the press and the radio. 
At that moment Government springs 
into action and, of course, always gets 
the lion’s share of the space. This is 
possible because too many Members of 
Congress, with too little respect for the 
burdens of the taxpayers and the sacri¬ 
fice made by the bond buyers, appropri¬ 
ate such fantastic sums of money to 
Federal agencies that they are financed 
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sufficiently to overwhelm the reading and 
listening public with Government propa¬ 
ganda. 

During the past two decades it is con¬ 
servative to observe that more money has 
been spent by Government, for Govern¬ 
ment propaganda and for the purpose of 
promoting Government views, than dur¬ 
ing all of the previous history of the 
United States. 

The net result of this Government 
propaganda causes millions of people to 
believe that Government has all of the 
facts at hand and that Government is 
telling the truth while Industry is merely 
trying to rook the public and grab off 
more profits. Many people actually be¬ 
lieve this. Government propagandists 
are smart enough to know that if a 
slanted or even untruthful statement is 
repeated often enough the public will 
eventually accept it as the truth. 

The recent statement by Mr. John M. 
Otter, president of the National Founda¬ 
tion for Consumer Credit, illustrates pri¬ 
vate Industry’s difficulty in getting the 
facts before the public when those facts 
are contrary to the Government’s posi¬ 
tion. In this case the Government was 
forced to admit, painfully and tardily, 
that the National Foundation for Con¬ 
sumer Credit had been telling the truth 
all along. 

Seldom does industry have the oppor¬ 
tunity to have its statements confirmed 
by the Government itself, particularly 
when there is such a difference of opin¬ 
ion between Government and Industry 
as there is over the question of regulat¬ 
ing installment credit sales. In this case 
there is documentary proof of the con¬ 
firmation, and I doubt that the proof 
would have ever come to light had the 
President’s economic report not been 
made public. 

The National Foundation for Consum¬ 
er Credit is a nonprofit organization of 
manufacturers, retailers, and distribu¬ 
tors all over the country who have band¬ 
ed together to tell the story of install¬ 
ment credit. The economic contribution 
of Installment credit is a dramatic chap¬ 
ter in our history, and the story should 
be told to the American people. There 
arc left-wing groups in this country who 
would like to see installment credit out¬ 
lawed altogether. These same people 
forget that mass production depends 
upon mass sales and that mass sales, in 
turn, depend upon Installment credit. 
We could never have had mass produc¬ 
tion in this country without installment 
credit, and the left-wingers can shout all 
they want, but they cannot disprove this 
statement. 

The full statement of Mr. Otter, who 
is also vice president and general sales 
manager of the Philco Corp„ Philadel¬ 
phia, reads as follows: 

The report confirms lu detail exactly what 
this organization has been telling the public 
lor months. 

On page 194 the report states: “Durable- 
goods inventories of retailers rose about 41 
percent” In the last year. If the report In¬ 
cluded only items covered by regulation W, 
the figure would be closer to 55 percent. 

In other words, furniture, rugs, carpet, 
linoleum, refrigerators, washing machines, 
radios, television, and household appliances 
are Jam-packed on the shelves of retailers 


who have been forced to buy these articles 
but can't because of the present Federal law 
which says they must make heavy down 
payments and pay off the balance more 
quickly than Is possible for the working 
family. 

If the retailer could sell this stuff he would 
not be forced to run to the bank for addi¬ 
tional credit, which is the clearest type of 
Inflation. 

A responsible branch of the Government, 
with millions of dollars at Its disposal for 
economic research, now supports In detail 
what the economists of the National Foun¬ 
dation for Consumer Credit have been say¬ 
ing for months. 

The President's economic report is the 
best argument I have yet heard for the out¬ 
right scrapping of regulation W. 

Regulation W has received great at¬ 
tention by reason of what the President 
and others have had to say about infla¬ 
tion. This is one of the indirect con¬ 
trols, but it Is one of the minor elements 
in this field of credit. The real place to 
restrict credit for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting inflation is first in the field of 
the Federal Reserve banks and, second, 
in the commercial credit field. The 
President can use regulation W to the 
limit and leave free to operate the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve banks and the commercial 
banks, and inflation will be little influ¬ 
enced. The President can use regula¬ 
tion W and the commercial banks and 
the credit issued by the Federal Reserve 
banks can still create more inflation 
than the direct controls of price control 
or the regulation W program or the re¬ 
striction of credit by the commercial 
banks can adequately deal with. If the 
President really wants to prevent infla¬ 
tion he can effectuate this by controlling 
the credit extended by the commercial 
banks, the insurance companies, and the 
Federal Reserve banks. 


Price- and Wage-Control Legislation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 

OF WTOMINO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedfiesdap, August 8,1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include an edi¬ 
torial published in the Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Press, which points out that the Con¬ 
gress was not lax in recognizing the dan¬ 
gers of inflation but rather extended to 
the administration the power to cope 
with them at a time when controls—as 
the lesser of evils—might have done 
some good. 

I do not favor controls, believing them 
to be a rather superficial means of com¬ 
batting inflation without striking at the 
real cause. But I do think that Presi¬ 
dent Truman has completely reversed 
his course in recent months, and in a 
too-little-too-late move hopped on the 
controls bandwagon. 

The editorial follows: 

CoNonEss Moved First 

CompromlBe price and wage control legisla¬ 
tion will go to the White House after both 


Houses have approved a conference com¬ 
mittee report. 

The President almost certainly is going to 
show hU displeasure with the measure which 
does not provide for all of the roll-backs 
which price control authorities Instituted. 
It does not go as far as an absolute sort of 
way as those now In charge of price con¬ 
trol had urged. Prices are permitted cer¬ 
tain adjustments In line with cost Increases 
and agricultural prices are protected from 
less than parity ceilings. 

Because of this disparity with Presidential 
and price official views, President Truman 
will seek to blame Congress tor failure to 
halt a trend toward more inflatlcm. The 
chief purpose of this attempt, of course, will 
be to pass the buck for the responsibility 
of any rising costs which may reach the 
consumer. 

But when the President takes steps to 
shift the blame for any new Inflation, It 
will be recalled by many that a year ago it 
was Congress which sought to freeze prices 
and wages before their upward spiral was 
begun in the early weeks of the Korean war. 
At that time Congress worked out legisla¬ 
tion authorizing the President to freeze 
prices and wages, but restricted any price 
freeze which was not also accompanied by 
a wage freeze. 

Right here, Mr. Speaker, let me point 
out that while the administration forces 
in Congress were howling for a strong 
controls program they let slip through 
their fingers the only real opportunity 
to exercise complete controls. 

On a tentative nonrecord vote, the 
House approved the Davis amendment, 
which would have rolled back everything, 
prices and wages alike, to the July 7 level 
for a temporary period of 120 days. This 
would have afforded an opportunity to 
survey the situation and regroup our 
forces against inflation, while, at the 
same time, all prices and wages would 
have been held to the July 7 level. 

But when it came to a final roll-call 
vote, what happened? Despite the non- 
record vote of 180 to 151 approving the 
Davis amendment, when it came time to 
be counted by name, the same adminis¬ 
tration forces which had been clamoring 
for controls voted this amendment down, 
243 to 172. 

I want to note it here, Mr. Speaker, 
that I voted for the Davis amendment. 
I repeat that I do not believe In con¬ 
trols: but if we must have them, I be¬ 
lieve such a program should be fair to 
everyone—we should not put ourselves 
In the position of restricting prffies but 
letting wages spiral unchecked, nor 
should we clamp down on wages and 
permit prices to continue to skyrocket. 
Under the Davis amendment, everything 
would have been treated equally—the 
roll-back to July 7 would have been defi¬ 
nite and specific; there would have been 
no room for political maneuvering. 

The editorial continues: 

The President hesitated to exercise the 
authority which Congress had placed In his 
lap, and as a result soaring prices followed. 
In this instance Congress was taking the 
lead In an antl-luflatlon program. The 
President hesitated to make it effective. 

That would seem to make the President 
and Congress about even when blame Is 
placed for failure to halt soaring prices. If 
anything, congressional action taken a year 
ago stood a better chance to hold the line 
against Inflation than anything done now. 
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The Weit Point Affiir 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
like every other American citizen, in or 
out of Congress, I have been terribly 
shocked at the news which has come 
from West Point. It has always been 
taken for granted by people the world 
over that honor was held sacred by the 
undergraduates and graduates of West 
Point; therefore, a violation of the code 
of honor, established at the Military 
Academy since its foundation, indicates 
a deterioration of character and of the 
appreciation of the truth. Whether the 
undergraduates at West Point are the 
victims of laxity on the part of those 
who manage the institution or whether 
it is the result of their own moral turpi¬ 
tude, the fact remains that the high 
standard of morality and honesty and 
truthfulness, cherished by West Pointers 
all over the world, has been desecrated, 
and those guilty of such desecration 
should be punished. 

In all the reports I have read in the 
newspapers. I have yet to note a state¬ 
ment from any of those who have ad¬ 
mitted their guilt expressing regret for 
what has happened. There is no re¬ 
pentance shown for the damage done to 
others and to the good name of West 
Point and little thought seems to have 
been given to what the founders of our 
Republic termed “their sacred honor." 
Can it be that due to the scandals and 
lax morals apparent in our public life 
today honor is no longer considered 
sacred? 

In December 1950 I wrote Maj. Gen. 
Bryant E. Moore, then Superintendent 
of the Military Academy, as follows: 

It has come to my attention that First Lt. 
John F. Oreen, who signs himself as assist¬ 
ant football coach on Army Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation letterhead, is advising young men 
in my district how to secure appointment to 
the Military Academy. 

From what I have heard, Lieutenant Green 
is selecting young men on the basis of their 
athletic ability and I am writing to Inquire 
Just what Lieutenant Green’s duties are at 
West Point. 

My appointments are made solely on the 
basis of the civil service competitive qualify¬ 
ing examination, and I know that a great 
many other Members of Congress adopt the 
same procedure. I do not believe it Is in 
the interest of amateur athletics or in the 
Interest of the Academy to campaign In an 
effort to secure exceptional athletes as 
members of the Cadet Corps. 

In due time I received his reply dated 
December 28, 1950: 

Your letter of December 21, with ref¬ 
erence to Lt. John F. Green’s giving advice 
about West Point to men in your district, 
has been received. 

Lt. John Green is temporarily on duty at 
West Point in the athletic office as assist¬ 
ant football coach. He Is a very able young 
officer. If he has given Information to 
athletically inclined young men in your dis¬ 
trict, it Is possibly because they asked for 


It, though not necessarily. A great many 
young men, hundreds of them with what 
they consider to be athletic backgrounds, 
apply to us for this kind of Information, the 
same as they do to Annapolis, Yale, Prince¬ 
ton, and other Institutions. Frequently 
such letters are written by the boys’ coaches 
or members of their families. 

Young athletes are inclined to be leaders, 
and a cadetship at West Point is of interest 
to them. Many of our cadet athletes subse¬ 
quently become fine leaders in the service. 
I could give you many examples. 

Prom the third paragraph of your letter 
It would appear that you object to our in¬ 
teresting young athletes in cadetships at 
West Point. J would agree with your views 
if participating on varsity athletic teams 
were not Incidental to their primary pur¬ 
pose of coming to West Point. The only 
thing we can suggest to them, if they can 
succeed la getting in here. Is the implied 
obligation of a lifetime of service to the 
country. There are no other inducements 
of any kind, no extra privileges, no “Jobs,” 
no let-up of the hard requirements put on 
a cadet. If they are willing to go to all the 
trouble of securing cadetships, it would ap¬ 
pear that they really want to come to West 
Point. 

In reply to his letter, I wrote o/. Jan¬ 
uary 2. 1951, as follows: 

Thank you for your letter of December 28, 
and I am glad to have your explanation of 
the activities of Lt. John Oreen, who. I have 
no doubt, is a very able young officer. 

I have no quarrel with your statement 
that "young athletes are Inclined to be lead¬ 
ers.” but as far as I can see, it has nothing 
to do with the point I raised. Whether you 
know It or not, West Point has been carrying 
on a campaign of proselyting for good ath¬ 
letes. and I am not In favor of that kind of 
policy, especially when some of your out¬ 
standing athletes leave the service shortly 
after graduation to continue their career as 
professionals. I can assure you the country 
does not approve of that. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no ques¬ 
tion, in my mind, that the Intense desire 
to produce winning football teams has 
warped the moral thinking of those who 
have been administering the affairs at 
the MUitary Academy. 

In completing my remarks, I am glad 
to include an editorial which appeared 
in the Asbury Park Press of Sunday, 
August 5, entitled “West Point Scandal." 
This editorial in a concise, clear, and 
straightforward American fashion has 
looked this question of sacred honor 
straight in the eye and has clearly set 
forth the need for a return to the stand¬ 
ards of the founders of our country, who 
did not compromise with honor but 
tieated it as something to be revered and 
held sacred. The editorial follows; 

West Point Scandal 

There has been considerable comment In 
these columns emphasizing the apparent de¬ 
cline In the moral standards of this country 
and suggesting that too many men in high 
places were leading the parade toward lower 
concepts of personal and public conduct. 

Now comes the report that 90 cadets have 
been discharged from West Point for having 
violated the established honor system and 
cheated in tests and other classroom work. 
A competent board investigated the situa¬ 
tion and its findings appear conclusive. 

There is something shocking in the West 
Point case. It was disgusting enough that 
basketball players from other colleges ad¬ 
mitted taking bribes to hold down the score 
of games for the benefit of gamblers. The 


Military Academy, however, was considered 
In a position by Itself. Its codes of conduct 
have been In effect for more than a century. 
And so rich was its tradition of honor that 
the corps of cadets was considered above ap¬ 
proach. Under such circumstances the Na¬ 
tion is not only stunned but doubly ashamed 
that scandal should have run wild in its 
Military Academy. 

It has already been observed that the West 
Point case points further to an alarming de¬ 
terioration In the Nation's moral fiber. 
There Is no question of the need for a ref¬ 
ormation that will revive and popularize the 
traditional rules of honor and Integrity. And 
once again we contend that there Is no better 
way to begin this reftk-ra than to start at the 
top and demand a higher level of conduct 
In the top layers of Government. 

Most of the young people who are today 
deviating from the path of decency and 
honor come from families who have Im¬ 
pressed upon them a high moral code. But all 
citizens, and especially young people, look 
beyond their own families and their friends 
and take their moral leadership from the 
prominent personalities and the celebrated 
names who hold positions of trust and glory 
In Government. And when those In this 
position betray their trust and disregard the 
rules of honor they provide a cogent lesson 
in dishonesty and loose conduct for millions 
of young people. 

We urge upon the American people a cru¬ 
sade in the name of the decency and high 
moral standards that made this Country 
great, strong and respected throughout the 
world. And we recommend that this cru¬ 
sade begin by restoring decency to the top 
level of Government. For It Is there that 
the standard is set. Today that standard 
Is disgustingly low. And such scandals as 
that which has rocked West Point and 
stunned the Nation are but a symptom of 
national leadership that has failed Itself to 
adhere to the traditional codes of decency 
and thereby has depressed the moral level 
of tho entire Nation. 


Waterway Itfiie 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROYW.WIER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wed7i€sday, August 8,1951 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under unan¬ 
imous consent to extend and revise my 
remarks in the Appendix, I include an 
article by Alfred D. Stedman, a member 
of the editorial staff of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 

The article is as follows; 

Waterway Issue 

In the harnessing of waters, the Midwest 
Is the Nation’s forgotten child. Why? Why 
is the Great Lakes-Bt. Lawrence seaway end¬ 
lessly blockaded? Why are the Missouri’s 
uses burled repeatedly under the muck and 
wreck of floods? How does this happen 
when our Nation with it& ‘TVA tames the 
Tennessee, builds vast water systems lor 
other regions, and votes billions to help for¬ 
eign countries harness their rivers for pros¬ 
perity and defense? 

As to this region’s waterways, our Gov¬ 
ernment seems to ha^e abdicated Its powers. 
Who have been the real rulers on the seaway 
issue? Not the two political parties—both 
are its pledged supporters. Not all the 
United States Presidents in a quarter cen¬ 
tury—these have been unanimously for it. 
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Mot th« Nation’s responsible defense autbor- 
ltleii~>tbe8e have alBnned the urgent defense 
needs of seaway navigation and electric 
power. Not the House of Congress—Its Mem¬ 
bers have Just been denied even the demo¬ 
cratic right of a vote on the issue. So the 
seaway is now reduced to a slim chance as 
a Senate foreign-aid bill rider. 

Mo; on this issue special Interests have 
ruled. They have blocked waterway proj¬ 
ects competing with them. All these spe¬ 
cial interests in the past have been heavily 
endowed, not to rule the Nation but to serve 
it as. Indeed, in their economic fields, they 
have done well. They are the railroads, 
given huge grants of public land and money: 
eastern and Gulf ports, improved with vast 
Treasmy funds; and power companies, given 
river rights and franchises. 

For their special benefit, the public use 
of public waters is now being barred. The 
Great Lakes system can’t fully serve the 
national safety, just when Russia is aug¬ 
menting her military power with a shipway 
linking Black Sea. Baltic, and ocean. Har¬ 
nessing the Missouri is being botched by the 
Pick-Sloon plan that the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion condemned as being no plan. And now 
Congress is even refusing this region water 
power from the Missouri’s publicly built 
dams, unless it is filtered through power 
company hands and lines. 

Of course the railroads, ports, and power 
companies have every right to uphold their 
economic Interests In Congress or anywhere. 
But does this mean that the Government 
should abdicate its democratic powers to 
them? 

Here may be a coming Issue. It may ap¬ 
peal to Midwest industry and agriculture 
that are paying severely for hoods and lack 
of deep outlets to the sea. It may strike 
home with those who believe that public 
rule should not abdicate to private rule of 
public resources. Or else the special inter¬ 
ests can go right ahead denying full use of 
those water resources to the Midwest. 


United Fund Campaign for CharHiet 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 

OF NORTH CAROI.INA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter: 

Winston-Salem, N. C., August 1.1951. 

Dear Congressman Chatham : I assume you 
have not been too 111 to read the newspapers 
and you have perhaps noted the suggested 
InveBtigatlon by one of your fellow Congress¬ 
men of the American Red Cross due to its 
rather bigoted and arbitrary stand as regards 
fund raising. We have Just run squarely 
into it here, having established a United 
Fund which is to be all Inclusive, resulting in 
one annual campaign for all charities, and 
although we do not have the final answer, 
it is understood that the local chapter of 
the Red Cross will have to decline our invi¬ 
tation to cooperate due to the stand and 
hard and fast rules of the national organ¬ 
ization. 

Of course the Red Cross stands to lose more 
than we do, but certainly they are butting 
their heads against a stone wall because the 
United Fund movement Is going all over the 
country, and most industries where this plan 
is adopted in their cities refuse allow Red 
Cross to come into their plants for any addi¬ 
tional campaigns. 


Tou may gather that I am heartily In favor 
<tf the investigation suggested, and I think 
it might go even further because I undor- 
Btand that the National Red Cross has never 
published nor made known any figure re¬ 
vealing its sinking fund or surplus. It is re¬ 
ported to be in the millions, and in spite of 
such emergency or sinking fund or surplus, 
there is never a disaster that the Red Cross 
does not go out and try to raise more mil¬ 
lions as they are now doing for flood relief 
in Kansas. 

I understand that the National Red Cross 
threatens the local chapter here with all sorts 
of dire results if they Join in our United 
Fund campaign, Including the loss of their 
charter locally. In Bristol, Tenn., where the 
local chapter Joined in such a United Fund 
campaign the money collected for Bed Cross 
was ordered by national headquarters re¬ 
turned and the local chapter ordered to con¬ 
duct its own individual campaign, other¬ 
wise. it would lose its charter and perhaps 
suffer the elimination of all local services. 

I trust that this does not leave you com¬ 
pletely cold in spite of your condition, and 
that you are sufflolently recovered to add your 
voice in protest against any such high¬ 
handed arbitrary procedure. X think it is 
time that this American-supported institu¬ 
tion act American, and I think If the in¬ 
vestigation included Basil O’Conner, a worse 
scandal might result than some of the ice 
box and fur coat scandals in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ralph P. Hanes. 


The Growth of CommanUm 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, in 1939 the total world population was 
2.170,000,000. At that time 7.9 percent 
of the world population was under Com¬ 
munist control. In 1950 the world popu¬ 
lation was 2,264,563,771. At that time 
34.4 percent of the world population was 
under Communist control. 

In 1939 the so-called iron-curtain 
countries were limited to the U. S. S. R., 
with a population of 170,467,186. In 
1960, however, iron-curtain countries ex¬ 
panded at a terrihe rate and as follows: 


Country: Population 

Albania_ 1,121,000 

Austria (Soviet zone)_ 2,277, (X)0 

Bulgaria- 7.021,000 

China (excluding Tibet and 

Formosa). 454,367,000 

Tibet___ 3, 000,000 

Czechoslovakia- 18,490,000 

Germany (Soviet zone)_ 18,490,000 

Hungary- 8,333,000 

North Korea_ 9,000,000 

Outer Mongolia_ 900,000 

Poland_ 24.775. 000 

Rumania_ 15,873,990 

Yugoslavia_ 16,761,953 

U. 8 S. R_ 211.384,985 


The total population in the iron-cur¬ 
tain countries shown in the above table 
included Yugoslavia and the U. S. S. R. 
for a grand total of 770,458,938. 

World communism is still on the 
march, and in 1950 over one-fifth of the 
land area of the world was under Com¬ 
munist control. In addition over one- 


third of the world population was also 
under Communist control. 

In a 33-year span of communistic ac¬ 
tivity we find that the growth of world 
communism at the present-day strength 
is 312.5 times greater than when the 
movement got under way. In April of 
1917 there were 80,000 party members. 
In 1950, there are 25,000,000 world Com¬ 
munist Party members. 

The question arises how effective are 
our American foreign policies in prevent¬ 
ing the growth of world communism. It 
would seem by the above figure that they 
are having but little effect. In view of 
this fact our spending abroad should be 
drastically reduced. 


Smaii Basiaeis Representation in 
Washington 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
segment of our economy often referred 
to as small business constitutes a very 
important element in our enterprise 
system. 

Small businesses often develop into 
large business and, of course, large in¬ 
dustry feeds on the support extended to 
it by small business. 

It is very Impoi^tant that small busi¬ 
ness always has in Washington a repre¬ 
sentative of character and integrity and 
who knows official Washington so as to 
better understand the flow sheet of legis¬ 
lation as it affects all industry. 

Don O’Brien in his July 7 column had 
some kind words to say about George J. 
Burger, who is well known on Capitol Hill 
and who is one of those connected with 
small business. Mr. O'Brien’s column 
is herewith submitted for the Record : 

Vermont Vignettes 
(By Don O’Brien) 

INTERESTING FEOPLE FROM A WRITER’S LOO 

Somehow, history has a way of repeating 
Itself for this reporter—and it’s a pleasant 
experience. 

Here’s one echo from the days when 1 was 
trying to a big city feller: 

I Interviewed Thomas J. Watson, chairman 
of the board of IBM Corp., when he was here 
for the golden wedding reception of Am¬ 
bassador and Mrs. Austin. 

The last time I interviewed IZt. Watson 
was in 1940, when I was with the World’s 
Pair press department. IBM had a big ex¬ 
hibit there and I remember Mr Watson, then 
president, as a man with a great desire to 
emphasize the cultural things—as he did at 
the fair. 

I also wrote a couple of articles for Think, 
the magazine he established for the IBM 
personnel—exclusively a cultural and In¬ 
formative periodical. 

One of the first things that was impressed 
upon me when I got the writing commission 
was that the company was not to he men¬ 
tioned. 

That rule still holds, Mr. Watson assured 
me. Think Is not a ’’house organ,” it has no 
business “angle”'—Just an interesting and 
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educational publication. Because folks 
wanted It. Its circulation spread beyond IBM. 
Mr. Watson told me when he was here it 
now sends out some 75.000 copies all over 
the world—over and above the organization 
people for whom he started it. 

I also remember that Mr. Haokett, the 
editor then and now. schooled me in the 
style requirements—^whlch were strict. 

A lighter 

Another old friend cropped up recently— 
in the news, this time, and I'd sure like to 
have a visit with him In person. 

His name is George J. Burger. He and his 
family were neighbors of ours for 25 years 
In New Bochelle. 

When I say George Burger Is a fighter, I 
don't mean with gloves in the ring. He’s a 
two-fisted scrapper for other folks—and for 
an Idea and an ideal—and he doesn’t bother 
with gloves. 

George Burger Is executive vice president 
In Washington for the Association of Small 
Businesses I may not have the name tech¬ 
nically correct, but It's a Nation-wide or¬ 
ganization devoted to the Interests of the 
small. Independent businessman. 

When I first knew George he had a large 
tire and supply business. He began to fight 
the battles of the Independent tire dealers 
whom he served. 

Next I knew, he was executive secretary 
of the Independent Tire Dealers' Association, 
scrapping with both fists, publishing a bul¬ 
letin in their interests—and making frequent 
trips to Washington. Now he's the champion 
of all small-business men. 

George Burger knows Senators and Con¬ 
gressmen and a lot of other higher-ups in 
Government and business. Quite a few have 
run up aganist his determination. Some 
have seen the Justice of his ideas and gone 
to bat lor him. 

But for or against him, those who get to 
meet him in one way or another come away 
with a wholesome respect for him. You 
can't help it. 

George Burger is that kind of man. You’d 
like him, neighbors, any Vermonter would. 


lo Justice to the People of American 
Samoa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

PELEGATE FROM HAWAII 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday. August 8,1951 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following editorial 
from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of 
August 3. 1951: 

In Justice to the People of American Samoa 

In justice to the people of Samoa—who are 
virtually wards of the United States Govern¬ 
ment-Congress should Immediately Investi¬ 
gate the charges by Samoan chiefs which 
have been placed before that body. 

On request of a large group of American 
Samoans, Including many chiefs and other 
traditionally important and responsible per¬ 
sons, Delegate Farrington has placed In the 
Congressional Record the demand for an 
investigation. 

This Is a critical time not only for Ameri¬ 
can Samoans but for the entire policy of 
United States civil administration In Pacific 
Islands of the trust territory. 

Mismanagement in any one area will In¬ 
evitably reflect upon the entire program of 
transferring Guam, American Samoa, and 


the trtut territory from Navy to civilian 
control and administration. 

American Samoa has been under American 
protection and under naval administration 
for more than half a century. 

Appreciative as they were of the many 
benefits, Including peace, public education, 
and health measures, brought through the 
naval administration, the Samoans have for 
years sought a larger voice In their govern¬ 
ment. Hot getting this under Navy rule, 
they began years ago to agitate for civil rule. 

After World War n this came to fruition. 
Civil rule was authorized and the date of 
transfer set up by Executive order of the 
President of the United States. 

The decision, to transfer American Samoa 
from naval to civilian administration was 
followed by more than 2 years of prepara¬ 
tion. 

Tlie responsibility for the new civil admin¬ 
istration fell on the Pacific Division of the 
Office of Territories, Department of the 
Interior. 

As the date, June 30, 1051, for transfer 
from the Navy to the Department of Inte¬ 
rior approached the natives of American 
Samoa quite naturally felt uneasy about the 
future. 

They had been long under the carefully 
patterned procedure of the Navy. The Navy 
had been at once their "guide, philosopher, 
and friend " They had looked for half a 
century to the Navy not only as their final 
authority in all kinds of local and island 
problems, but as the chief source of their 
livelihood. 

With all this uneasiness these trusting Sa. 
moans had high hopes that the new life 
under civilian rule would bring them the 
happinesses and satisfactions which an in¬ 
creasing measure of self-government should 
bring them. 

For the people of American Samoa are not 
primitive barbarians. They are not home¬ 
less savages. They are not untutored 
cavemen. 

On the contrary, they are highly Intelli¬ 
gent, proud of their ancient traditions of 
prowess, sensitive alike to slights or to con¬ 
siderate treatment by the “palagts” (for¬ 
eigners). 

The United States Congress cannot allow 
this request lur an Investigation to go 
unheeded. 

It Is at once an indignant demand for Jus¬ 
tice from a Polynesian group taken under 
America’s wing, and a cry lor help from a 
bewildered, disappointed people who rely 
utterly on the power and good will of 
America 

An Impartial committee of Congress 
should be sent to American Samoa without 
delay. This committee should be made up 
of men who understand the sensitiveness of 
the Polynesian people and the background 
of ancient island history which Is theirs. 

Unless this Is done there will be two 
results. 

1 Increasing unrest and protest from 
American Samoa. 

2 A question as to the competence of the 
civilian administration of all the areas lately 
taken over from the Navy. 


Agricultural Production in North Carolina 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN H. KERR 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
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marks in the Record, I include a press 
release of the Bureau of the Census with 
reference to the agricultural production 
in North Carolina. 

I am very proud of the record made by 
the Second Congressional District of 
North Carolina In this report of dollar 
production per acre of the 25 leading 
agricultural counties in the State of 
North Carolina. There are 8 counties in 
the Second Congressional District and 
6 of those counties are listed among the 
25 mentioned, Wilson, Oreene, Edge¬ 
combe. Lenoir, Halifax, and Bertie. Wil¬ 
son County ranks No. 1 and Greene 
County ranks No. 2. The farmers of 
North Carolina are employing the best 
methods in farming, and these methods 
are paying fine dividends. • 

North Carolina’s Ranking Countim on 
Dollar Production per Acre 

Washington, D. C.—The 25 counties of 
North Carolina whose farmers were moot ef¬ 
ficient In achieving high dollar production 
per acre, had revenues ranging from $84.20 
to $32 93 per acre from' their 19-9 operations, 
according to the 1960 census. 

No. 1 county In value of production per 
acre was Wilson, which had 4,303 farms 
averaging 48 acres in size, and producing 
$17,412,800 worth of products. It produced 
28,650,380 pounds of tobacco from 22,001 
acres, It harvested 17,657 pounds of les- 
pedeza seed: 102,962 bushels of sweetpota- 
toes, and 47.772 bushels of Irish potatoes, it 
also had more than 150,000 pounds of pea¬ 
nuts. 

Second county was Greene with produc¬ 
tion of $76 63 per acre. It sold more than 
$11,000,000 worth of products, including 19,- 
981,619 pounds Of tobacco from 15.818 acres, 
and 75,692 pounds of peanuts. It also had 
large production of sweet potatoes 

Third county in production per acre—with 
$71.37—was Pitt county, largest producer of 
tobacco in the State. It raised 38.067,376 
pounds of tobacco In 32,093 acres; 181.314 
bushels of sweetpotatoes; 126,734 bushels of 
Irish potatoes; 31,664 pounds of le<ipedeza 
seed: and over 7.000,000 pounds of peanuts. 
Total production of this county exceeded 
$ 22 , 000 , 000 . 

Nash County was next with $59.65, with 
nearly 30.000,000 pounds of tobacco and 
3,500.000 pounds of peanuts. 

Fifth county was Edgecombe with $66 20 
per acre and 19,090,000 pounds of tobacco; 
256,000 pounds of lespedeza seed and 19,000,- 
000 pounds of peanuts. 

Sixth was New Hanover County with $53.67 
per acre and with only 401 farms averaging 
70 7 acres It had a substantial production 
of vegetables, whole milk and small produc¬ 
tion of peanuts and tobacco. 

Lenoir County was seventh with $61.86 on 
3,781 forms averaging 60,0 acres In size. It 
hud 21.566.867 pounds of tobacco from 18,200 
acres, large production of potatoes, lespedeza 
seed, and small production of peanuts, 

Johnston County was eighth with 8,og7 
farms averaging 61.6 acres and earning $61.78 
per acre. Its total sales exceeded $21,000,000, 
Including 34,188,554 pounds of tobacco. 

Wayne County was tenth with 4,915 farms 
averaging 69.2 acres and earning $50.40 per 
acre. It has 22,500,000 pounds of tobacco 
from 10,815 acres. 

The other counties, with revenue per acre, 
follow in order: Martin, $49 89; Robeson. 
$48 56; Harnett, $46.28; Columbus, $45.62; 
Wake. $41 53: Hartford. $41.30; Vance, $40.04; 
Pasquotank. $39.02, Franklin, $37.0Q; Beau¬ 
fort, $36.59; Craven, $34 40; Chowan, $33.91; 
Duplin. (33 68, Halifax, $33.66; Cleveland, 
$33.57, and Bertie. $32 93. 

Bertie grew nearly 30,000,000 pounds of 
peanuts Halifax had approximately 30,500.- 
OOJ pound, of pp:aiul“» and Chowan had al¬ 
most lO.cuo.OOO pounds 
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Why Should the Federal Gofemiiieiit 
Break FaBh With Itt Employees? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 

OP WEST VXSGXmA 

’ IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I Insert In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an article appear¬ 
ing in the Government Standard, official 
newspaper of the American Federation 
of Government Employees, which out¬ 
lines the obligation of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to grant adequate sick and 
annual leave to its employees. 

This article is from the pen of James 
A. Campbell, national president of 
APGE, a veteran of 36 years in the Fed¬ 
eral service. 

H1.S organization contends that efforts 
now under way to cut Federal leave will 
have disastrous consequences through 
the loss of key personnel, whose main in¬ 
ducement to stay in government has been 
the more generous leave provided. 

Mr. Campbell’s article is worthy of 
consideration by every Member of the 
House and Senate. 

The article follows: 

Por these many years an Important con¬ 
sideration in Federal Joh recruiting has been 
that Uncle Sam was able to offer more liberal 
leave, although it was not always possible 
to offer as much pay as private employers. 

The more generous vacation time was an 
Inducement to many employees to enter tbo 
Pederol service. 

That this has been beneficial to the Nation 
as a whole goes without saying, because our 
Government has attained a high degree of 
efficiency, exemplified in the pre-eminent 
place of the United States among world 
nations. 

This Inducement in recruiting has no 
doubt been an important factor in bringing 
into the service—and keeping them there— 
some of our most able public servants. And 
able public workers are legion, despite any¬ 
thing you may read or hear to the contrary. 

The offer of longer leave rights is tanta¬ 
mount to an implied contract on Federal 
working conditions. Any departure from the 
present 26 days annual and 15 days sick leave 
is a violation of this agreement by our Fed¬ 
eral Government to provide this amount of 
leave as a basic and fundamental feature 
of their employment. 

All employees on this leave schedule were 
hired on the expectation that they would 
have it as long as they served. Now so- 
called economy advocates arbitrarily decide 
that they will take away from employees 
some of their ’eave rights. 

This Is a breach of faith. Quite apart 
from the fact that real economy has not 
been demonstrated, such a move will have a 
disastrous effect on Federal recruitment and 
will be a severe blow to United States em¬ 
ployee morale generally. It represents a vio¬ 
lation of a promise or undertaking to grant 
that amount of leave for the dmatlon of 
Federal employment. 

This great Nation was built on a founda¬ 
tion of trust and confidence; trust in our 
friends, our coworkers, and fellow citizens. 
' Without respect for an oath or an agree¬ 
ment, no Individual can long enjoy the con¬ 
fidence of his fellows. 

The same is true of nations in their obli¬ 
gations to their citizens and to one another. 


We believe that it is a breach of faith to 
reduce employee leave when it was one of 
the prime Inducements In bringing people 
into Government service. 

Our great Nation Is not a country that 
welches on Its obligations. Why. then, 
should this implied contract to grant full 
leave to its employees be thrown overboard 
at this time? 

It is a step backward In labor-management 
relations. With technological advances, the 
trend everywhere Is toward more leisure or 
living time for all workers. 

As a Nation we have led the world In im¬ 
proving living and working standards for all 
of our people. Why go backward? 

Our Nation has too proud a reputation for 
living up to its word to be placed in the 
position of taking away from one large and 
Important segment of our citizens, that, 
which by long-standing agreement, is morally 
and lawfully theirs. 

We admire Senator Docolab, of Illinois, 
for his great abilities. We differ with him 
completely on his effort to cut down Federal 
employee leave. 

Some headway has been made through our 
friends in Congre.s6 to retain the present 
leave schedule. We believe postal leave 
should be brought up to the same level as 
classified leave. 

We will continue to strive, in the face of 
heavy odds, to prevent a leave cut. 

But most Important, we ask the Congress 
to forestall a reduction In leave because It 
will he nothing more than a violation of a 
promise of long standing of the people who 
serve in the Government of the United 
States. 

Jamks a. Campbxll, 
National President, AFGE. 


Voice of CouBcil of Free Ctechoilorakia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

OF NXBBASXA 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include two statements, one by the 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia and the 
other by the Conference of the Repre¬ 
sentatives of Central and Eastern Eu¬ 
rope, which condemn the action of Red- 
dominated Czechoslovakia in the trial 
and imprisonment of William Oatis. 1 
believe that the more is made known how 
we in this Nation feel—and especially 
those whose origins are in that part of 
Europe—the more the Communists will 
be served notice that they are bucking 
against a tide of fierce indignation from 
those who hold dearly right and justice. 

Statement of the Council of Fbbe 
Czechoslovakia 

The mock trial of William Oatis by the 
Communist regime in Prague has been right¬ 
ly repudiated as a travesty of Justice defying 
all dictates of humaneness and violating the 
freedom of press and expression. It remains 
for a Czechoslovak voice to brand It as a 
provocation of the United States, the tradi¬ 
tional friend and wartime ally of the Czecho¬ 
slovak people. This unpunished intention of 
the alien satellite regime to humiliate the 
leading democratic power It designed to awe 
and discourage the Caechs and Slovaks into 
abandoning the hopes for liberation they pin 
on the people and Government of the United 
States. Thus, the sentence Imposed on an 


Innocent American citizen and newspaper¬ 
man amidst vain protests of the free world 
is as much an assault on the morale of the 
Czechoslovak people as it is a calculated in¬ 
sult of its friends and allies in the struggle 
for freedom and democracy. On both beads 
the Council of Free Czechoslovakia con¬ 
demns it and calls for Justice and reparation. 

Until these are done, Mr. Oatis will share 
the heroic fate of so many Czechoslovak 
democrats. His personal tragedy high lights 
the price in lives and freedom paid by in¬ 
numerable. known and anonymous, Czechs 
and Slovaks put to death or imprisoned on 
charges all too similar to those brought 
against Mr. Oatis; Espionage activity against 
the Communist regime in favor of the West. 
Now. In a very real sense, William Oatis has 
become an ambassador of the American peo¬ 
ple to the imprisoned people of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. His credentials are shared suffering 
and common hope for ap early deliverance. 
There can be no moral truce in the struggle 
against forces bent on crushing innocent 
men and freedom-loving peoples as long as 
men like Oatis and his fellow sufferers oil 
over the world are being deprived of life and 
liberty by the agents of a universal evil. 

Washington, D. C., July 11, 1951. 

CommttniqttR on the Trial of the Asso¬ 
ciated Press Correspondent William N. 

Oatis 

The conference of the representatives of 
Central and Eastern European countries at¬ 
tended by democratic representatives of 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, and Tugo- 
slavia, dealt at Its July meeting held on 
July 24, 1651, In Washington, D C., among 
other things with the case of William N. 
Oatis. The conference based Its discussion 
on the report submitted to that end by the 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia. 

The Central and Eastern European Con¬ 
ference condemned unanimously the arrest 
and sentencing of the American Journalist. 
It recalled that In countries under Commu¬ 
nist rule even courts are but executory 
organs of the political will of the Communist 
dictatorship and that Communist laws are 
deliberately contrived so as to render pos¬ 
sible the representation of each and every 
act of political arbitrariness and violence 
as the Implementation of right and Justice. 
The conference expressed the conviction 
that the arrest, sentencing, and continued 
imprisonment of William N. Oatis In Czecho¬ 
slovakia despite numerous diplomatic rep¬ 
resentations, together with similar cases In 
other countries behind the iron cw-tain, 
are motivated by the desire of the present 
rulers to undermine the authority and the 
prestige of Western Powers in those coun¬ 
tries. The Communists propose to demon¬ 
strate on incidents of this kind before the 
oppressed peoples the alleged weakness of 
the Western Powers. They do so in the 
awareness that the resistance in the Iron 
curtain countries is primarily nourished by 
the hope and trust the imprisoned peoples 
pin on the Western Powers and particularly 
the United States. Hence, the Communists 
seek with all available means to Impair this 
hope and this trust In order to undermine 
the spirit of resistance and thus to facilitate 
and finally to accomplish the process of 
consolidation whose completion Is so ruth¬ 
lessly sought by the Soviet Union. 

The conference voiced unqualified sym¬ 
pathy with all endeavors and measures 
which, without additional prejudice to the 
prestige of the United States, may result in 
an early release of William Oatis. 

In conclusion, the Central and Eastern 
European Conference expressed its confi¬ 
dence that a timely exposure of the ulti¬ 
mate background and far-reaching objec¬ 
tives of incidents like the Oatis trial will 
contribute to the proper evaluation of the 
major political Issues Involved. 

Washington, D. C., July 25, 1951, 
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Coiifret»ional Invettigatioat 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. M.G. BURNSIDE 

OP WEST VHtOlNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August B, 1951 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker. I have 
just returned from a week-end visit in 
my district. The citizens felt that Con¬ 
gress was placing more emphasis upon 
Investigation than upon passing the 
proper legislation and then investigating 
if there are any shortcomings of the 
departments in carrying out this legisla¬ 
tion. Otherwise, the Congress enables 
the executive branch to carry out which 
is the true function of Congress. If the 
executive branch does not properly func¬ 
tion Congress steps in. 

One of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives, apropos of exposures at 
West Point, has suggested a congres¬ 
sional investigation. Another has said 
that if any member of the faculty is 
guilty he should be prosecuted. I in no 
way feci that any student should be 
protected in a violation of the rules of 
the Academy. However, since it is the 
honor system itself that made the ex¬ 
posures and their report is accepted by 
authorities and justified disciplinary ac¬ 
tion is being taken, it remains the func¬ 
tion of the Department of the Army to 
carry out the house cleaning and It is 
not a proper matter for Congress 

I realized that my colleague said if a 
faculty member is involved. This, in my 
opinion, is an oblique method of at least 
undermining confidence in the faculty. 
It is very easy to throw out an insinua¬ 
tion accepted by a great number of 
people not based on facts. I could very 
easily say if a minister, teacher, or a 
member of his family were guilty of sub¬ 
versive actions, he should be prosecuted. 

I cannot help remembering that dur¬ 
ing debate on the war manpower bill a 
great number of the minority were very 
concerned about placing the welfare of 
our young people in the hands of the 
military. Strong attacks were made 
upon the officers of our armed services in 
spite of the fact that they had done a 
magnificent job in winning World War 
II and many had won the awards set up 
by Congress for meritorious and brave 
actions. Yet these same people did not 
hesitate to attack the President when he 
removed a general for overstepping his 
authority on matters that would affect 
not only armed services but the entire 
Nation. 

In my opinion the action taken by the 
Department of the Army and the au¬ 
thorities at West Point, without any in¬ 
stigation from Congress, demonstrates 
again the high type of personnel in our 
armed services. While this is a matter 
of great importance, the Army ha.s dem¬ 
onstrated its willingness and ability to 
handle the matter, and it seems to me 
there are matters concerning legislation 
demanding the attention of Congress 
which supersedes the Job being well done 
by the proper agency. 

I might state that no appointee of 
m’ne ii Inv. 'v d in this important mat¬ 
ter nl Wa,t 1.. It. 
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Mr, BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in th'i 
Record, I am including an editorial from 
the Anchorage (Alaska) Daily Times of 
July 30. which I believe will be of great 
interest to the friends of the Alaska In¬ 
dians, Eskimos, and Aleuts. The welfare 
of these good American citizens is of 
utmost Importance. Their progress is 
Alaska’s progress. 

A New Day for Natives 

Without fanfare In the form of an offi¬ 
cial announcement, the Alaska Native Serv¬ 
ice has adopted a new policy that is one of 
the greatest steps forward in the administra¬ 
tion of native affairs. 

The policy Is based on an elementary de¬ 
cision as to the fundamental objective of 
the Federal agency The Alaska Native 
Service has finally decided what they are try¬ 
ing to do 

Instead of aimlessly endeavoring to meet 
the Federal responsibilities toward natives, 
the agency has decided that the objective is 
to bring the natives Into the white man's 
way ol living First result of the decision is 
the Initiation of a program that is tanta¬ 
mount to a new colonization effort 

The natives arc being moved out of their 
primitive habitats in remote areas ol Alaska. 
They aic being brought to the arons where 
there are opportunltie.«i for employment. 
They are being placed In positions where they 
have Incomes and can live and work and play 
on the same basis as whiles. 

This new life replaces the subsistence 
problem they have had for many genera¬ 
tions. Instead of devoting full time to the 
task of finding food and providing clothing 
and shelter for themselves, they will be given 
the opportunity to earn money to purchase 
the necessities and. If they are frugal, the 
luxuries and pleasures that mark the white 
man's way of life 

This is a fundamental decision that has 
been long overdue Until very recently the 
Alaska Native Service did not know whether 
Its object was to perpetuate the native as a 
curious race separate and apart from the 
white man. or whether it was seeking to 
leach the natives how to become a part of 
the American way of life. 

Til'' colonization feature resulting from 
the decision has already brought the reloca¬ 
tion of many hundreds of natives 

The Alaska Railroad has furnished em¬ 
ployment lor 20U Eskimos brought to the 
rail belt from Isolated camps in the Arctic. 
Ah rnilruud workers they have been found 
to be excellent. It is entirely likely that 
more will be employed In the future. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
found Indians and Eskimos capable and de¬ 
pendable workers on the widely scattered 
building projects throughout the interior. 
Contractors have likewise found the native 
labor pool adept in building airfields and 
other installations In Alaska. 

The llBherles have discovered that the 
natives are excellent workers In canneries. 
The annual migration to Bristol Bay from 
many interior communities has been in¬ 
creasing In the last few years. 

Eskimos have made their appearance In 
Anchorage for the first time. Local estab¬ 
lishments are finding them capable and de¬ 
pendable workers. 

Carried to the ultimate, the integration 
of natives into the white economy could add 


as many as 30.000 persons to the white 
economy. 

The natives will be permanent additions 
because they are In Alaska to stay. T*iey 
will never be boomers trying to make a quick 
stake and get out. Their presence should 
go far in overcoming the problem of turn¬ 
over In employment. They won't take off 
for California when the first snow appears 
on the mountain tops. 

This great decision had to go through the 
highest channels for clearance In Washing¬ 
ton It supersedes the fancy theories that 
the Federal Government should seek to im¬ 
prove the native economy and preserve it lor 
antiquity. It also makes It possible for na¬ 
tives to help themselves instead of applying 
for doles under the Territorial welfare 
program 

Sincerity of the Interior Department In 
administering the new policy Is Indicated In 
a recent order by Secretary Chapman revok¬ 
ing the edict by his predecessor which au¬ 
thorized the creation of reservations. The 
order applied to the Barrow and Shungnak 
Reservations, pointing out that the Eskimos 
In those areas voted against reservations 

The order is significant in that it backs up 
with action Secretary Chapman’s declara¬ 
tion that there would be no more Indian 
reservations established In Alaska It also 
precludes the possibility that another elec¬ 
tion would be held with the hope that the 
Ebkimos might change their minds. 

Further action resulting from the new 
policy Is that of turning over the Territory 
more and more responsibility for educating 
natives. The Alaska Native Service is rapidly 
abandoning its school system so that the 
natives can be Integrated with others. Fed¬ 
eral funds will be turned over to the Terri¬ 
torial school authorities Instead of being ad¬ 
ministered separately 

Health services conducted by the Federal 
agency are also being turned over to the 
Territory, supported by Federal funds. 

In short, the Alaska Native Service has 
finally decided that the welfare of the na¬ 
tives should come first. Instead of using 
the people to perpetuate a bureaucracy, the 
agency is going to put itself out of business 
by building up the natives to a point of self- 
Bufflcloncy and Independence In the white 
economy. 

There will be many new problems as the 
natives take to the white ways, but the un¬ 
limited opportunities open to them are well 
worth the effort. 

The administrative officers who figured in 
making this great decision are to be con¬ 
gratulated for their courage and foresight. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that my colleagues will be inter¬ 
ested in the following letter written to 
the Wall Street Journal by Mr. Nathan 
Straus, of New York City, who was for¬ 
merly a member of the New York City 
Housing Authority and later Adminis¬ 
trator of the United States Housing Au¬ 
thority: 

Los Anoeles HotrsiNQ 
Editor, the Wall Street Journal: 

When a Wall Street Journal economic re¬ 
port is grossly Inaccurate, it's news. Yet 
a recent article on the public-housing pro- 
grain In Los Angeles Lcc.ns to deserve thsf 
charactenzutiou. 
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1. The allegation: The new Government- 
backed publtc-houelng project win add 46,- 
000 more people to the 48,000 who live In 
public-housing units. When the project Is 
completed, one In every 20 Los Angelenos 
will be a public-housing tenant. 

The truth: Of the 48,000 persons now oc¬ 
cupying public housing, approximately 21.- 
000 occupy temporary war bousing, which 
It is the very purpose of the new program 
to replace. Instead of 03,000 public-housing 
tenants there will be. when the present pro¬ 
gram Is completed, approximately 72,000. 
This amounts, not to 1 person In every 20, 
but about 1 person In every 30 in the city. 

2. The allegation; A recent survey shows 
that 2,000 dwellings renting for less than 
$40 a month are vacant. This survey Is 
said to have covered only one-third of the 
city’s 425,000 rental units. 

The truth: According to a report of the 
Residential Research Committee of Los 
Angeles, a nonprofit private organization de¬ 
voted to housing research, vacancies in single 
family dwellings renting for $40 a month 
or less have dropped to eight-tenths of 1 
percent. Vacancies In all unfurnished mul¬ 
tiple dwellings are only 1 and nine-tenths 
percent. Since there were, according to the 
United States housing census of 1950. 67,446 
substandard dwellings within the Los Angeles 
City limits, it is certain that the few dwell¬ 
ing units available at less than $40 a month 
are “slums.” 

The Housing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles is attempting to relocate approxi¬ 
mately 1,700 families living on slum sites 
chosen for the new housing program. The 
Los Angeles Apartment House Owners Asso¬ 
ciation has not been able to find even one 
livable dwelling unit within the means of 
the displaced families. 

3. The allegation: A big-mass-housing 
builder has Just completed some two-bed- 
room apartments at a cost of $6,000 each, 
contrasted with a coat of $11,000 each for 
local housing-authority units. 

The truth: The $11,000 estimated cost of 
public housing la an all-over figure, which 
Includes the cost of slum elimination, land 
acquisition, site Improvement, utilities, and 
the building of sidewalks and streets. The 
$5,000 cost quoted for the private builder 
covers only the cost of the building. 

The apartments to which the builder 
makes reference have not two bedrooms as 
alleged but only one. The total area of each 
dwelling Is 480 square feet, as compared with 
the Lob Angeles Housing Authority mini¬ 
mum standard of 576 square feet. The 
houses are jerry-built with rough pine out¬ 
side stairways similar to emergency war¬ 
housing construction. The FHA relused to 
insure a loan for this housing. Such con¬ 
struction spells future slums. The fact that 
it is permitted is evidence of an inadeqate 
local building code. 

The builder claims that the rent is $45 per 
month. This, however, does not Include a 
gas range or refrigerator for which he 
charges an additional $3.50 per month. 
Utilities, amounting to $6. are also extra. 
So the real rent for these tiny one-bedroom 
apartments amounts to at least $54.50 per 
month, compared to $32.50 for a two-bed- 
room unit Including range, refrigerator, and 
also utilities in public-housing projects. 

4. The allegation: There has been a roar 
of protest against the public-housing pro¬ 
gram in Los Angeles. 

The truth: The city council recently ap¬ 
proved the public-housing program by a 
vote of 10 to 6. Such approval was due to 
the overwhelming support of practically 
every organization of disinterested citizens, 
including all the local veteran organizations, 
all the local labor organizations, and more 
than 70 other civic groups. 

A little squeak of protest came from the 
Los Angeles Apartment House Owners’ Asso¬ 


ciation. the National AssociatioB of Home 
Builders, and the Los Angeles Real Estate 
Board. 

5. The allegation: More housing Is not 
needed because the Housing Act of 1949 was 
passed when housing was admittedly scarce 
and these conditions no longer exist. 

The truth: There are Just about as many 
occupied slum dwellings in 1951 as there 
were in 1949 when Surg. Gen. Leonsrd 
A. Scheele stated: “Los Angeles' slums breed 
tuberculosis: rates nearly 8 times higher 
than the better districts, and venereal- 
disease rates 13 times higher.” 

According to a carefully documented 
article which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly: “Slum housing, which comprises 
about 20 percent of this country's residen¬ 
tial areas and contains at least a third of 
Its population, yields only 8 percent of the 
real-estate tax revenue that is the mainstay 
of municipal governments. In return for 
that 6 percent, slums require, on a national 
average, more than half of the available 
medical and Inatltutlonal care, half the time 
of the police, more than a third of the time 
of the fire departments, and most of the 
welfare benefits.” Thus, even the annual 
contribution from the Federal Government 
to make up the difference between the eco¬ 
nomic rent of public housing projects and 
the rent that low-income families can afford 
to pay amounts to less than the concealed 
subsidies paid for the most highly subsidized 
housing In America—^the elums. 

The only people opposed to an expansion 
of the public housing and slum-clearance 
program are (a) those who are misinformed 
and (b) those who have a selfish Interest In 
maintaining existing slums and housing 
shortages. The, latter group Is engaged, 
through a powerful and sinister lobby in 
Washington, in adding to the numbers of 
the former. During the single year 1949, 
according to a congressional committee, this 
lobby engineered the mailing of 1,000,000 
pieces of anti-publle-housing propaganda 
under the congressional free mailing privi¬ 
lege—which means at the expense of the 
taxpayers. 

Natrsn Straus. 


Letter From Hob. Carl Vmaon, of Georgia 
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Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I am In 
receipt of a letter from Hon. Carl Vinson, 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
which reads as follows; 

Dear Mr. Qavxn: The statement you made 
to the committee in executive session on July 
20 In regard to the release of Information re¬ 
specting the B-86 bomber Impressed me a 
great deal. 

Insofar as I am coneerned I want you to 
know that in my opinion you are not respon¬ 
sible for this unauthorized release of highly 
classified military information. Z want ta 
make this statement to you since your name 
has been mentioned In connection with this 
matter by press and radio commentators. 

I have the greatest confidence in you. You 
have rendered outstanding service to the 
committee. On two different occasions 1 
have requested you to go abroad to study 
highly classified miUtaxy matters for the 
committee, and after these trips you have 


submitted to the committee and to ttie House 
of Representatives comprehensive and very 
worth-while reports. It is to be deeply re¬ 
gretted that your name was ever mentioned 
in connection with this unauthorized, re¬ 
lease of classified material. 

Insofar as I am concerned you have a clean 
bill of health. You are at full liberty to pub¬ 
lish this letter or make any disposition of It 
that you wish. 

Slncerelv, 

Carl Vinson, 
Chairman, 

Mr. Speaker, It is most satisfying to 
me to receive such a letter from the very 
distinguished and able chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, whose work 
in behalf of national defense has won for 
him the hearty commendations of the 
Members on both sides of the aisle. 


The Fair Deal in Hells Caayon 
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Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
my attention has been directed to the 
appended article by Raymond Moley, na¬ 
tionally known news columnist, which 
appeared In the August 6 issue of News¬ 
week. 

Never before in the history of the de¬ 
velopment of the Federal power bureauc¬ 
racy has there been such a bare-faced 
steal of the people’s natural resources, 
for the sole benefit of the power kingdom, 
as is evidenced in this projected costly 
“fetus” of the Department of the In¬ 
terior. 

This brain child of Truman, Chapman, 
Raver, and others, happens to be located 
in my district in Idaho: and this bid to 
grab off the electric power of my district 
to sell down the river to the coast cities 
and California without any remunera¬ 
tion whatever to my home folks certainly 
shall receive my earnest and unremitting 
opposition. 

The “weasel words” of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, pui^orting to 
grant benefits to Idaho in lieu of their 
stolen power, completely fall to convince 
me this project is not basically federally 
organized banditry. 

The article follows: 

Fair Dzal in Hell's Canton 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Caldwell, Idaho. —^The Snake River, de- 
s^*te its Blnlster name, la the best-behaved 
domestic servant in the Nation. It is also 
o*'.e of the moet useful. It rises in Yellow¬ 
stone Park and enters Idaho at an altitude of 
more than 6,000 feet and winds through that 
State for 700 miles. Then It reaches the 
border of Oregon and finally leaves Idaho 
at an altitude of 600 feet, That decline of 
more than a mile provides a source of vast 
water power and imgaUon. The Snake’s 
volume at water is copious, steady, and con¬ 
tinuous. The river stays at all times in 
Its narrow, sometimes deep channel and 
hence manifests none of the capricious. 
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dMtructiTe iMUts ot tua MiasUiippi, tba 
Wmovtru A&d fcha Columbia. It provldM 
fartiUt 7 » power, and glory for it* m«t«r, 
Zdabo. TIM 8n«fce and ita trtbntartoa are 
dammed and tapped again and again. 
Without It, Boutbern Idaho would be a bar* 
itn serim of brown blUa and Valleys. With 
It, southern Idaho Is a rich, prosperoxui home 
tor a sturdy, industrious, conservative popu¬ 
lation. 

Up on the border of Oregon, the Snake 
rushes through Bells Canyon at tremendous 
force. This opportunity for federal spend¬ 
ing has been under the greedy eyes of the 
busy bureaucrats of the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion lor a long time. They have drawn up 
plans for a great dam, the highest in the 
Nation, eiceedtttg the Hoover Dam by many 

feet. To build It would be tbe summit of 
the Bureau's ambition. TViBnan has In¬ 
cluded It in his grandiose Fair Deal and 
incorporated in his budget a large sum for 
Its Initiation. Thle proposed dam would 
be almost exclusively for the generation of 
electric power. None of the land of Idaho 
would be fertilised by It. Moreover, the 
State would get little or none of the elec¬ 
tricity. That would be carried to Oregon 
and Washington in the Bonneville pool. 

XDAKO PXOnJB 0PPO8X OAK 

As far as I can determine, the people and 
the public officials of Idaho are overwhelm¬ 
ingly against this Federal project. Their 
concern is not merely because they would 
get no benefit from it, but because it would 
prevent the development of power and Irri¬ 
gation which is greatly needed and which 
would not require the expenditure of Oov- 
emment money. For the State of Idaho le 
thrifty. It views a State deflett as a shame 
and a dls^^ce. It Is also conscious of the 
cost to the Nation of the Hells Canyon 
project, which will probably run to much 
more than a bULlon dollars. The initial satl- 
mate la 1476.000,000. but Judging from other 
Federal projects. It would cost three times 
that to the Nation's taxpayers. 

Instead of this great Federal expenditure, 
an alternative is proposed by the Idaho 
Power Co., whleh serves the State and, ac¬ 
cording to evenrthing I hear, serves It well. 
The company wants to build five low-head 
dams upstream from the Hells Canyon site 
to serve the needs of Idaho. Its ap^ication 

to build the first of these Jhas been before 
the Federal Government since 1947. The 
Hells Canyon project has held It up and If 
constructed would flood the available sites 
for these privately financed dams. 

NEW Btrsmtlf ON TAXPATXX8 

Thus, the issue is Joined between a great 
new burden on the taxpayers of the Nation 
and a devdiopment which would oost the 
taxpayers of the Nation and the State noth¬ 
ing, but instead would provide new tax 
sources. To this traveling taxpayer from 
another, far-distant State, it would seem 
that, since the people of Idaho prefer the 
privately financed development and since 
they have a moral claim on the waters of 
this great river, Congress should never au¬ 
thorize the Federal dam. As far as western 
Oregon and Washington are concerned, their 
needs can more than adequately be supplied 
by projected dams on the Snake within the 
borders of Washington. There are also sev¬ 
eral projected sites on the Columbia River. 

But In the Federal bureaucracy ambitions 
are illimitable: concern for taxpayers negli¬ 
gible; the drive for a public-power monopoly 
intense; and Interior Department propaganda 
copious and costly. As has been the case 
In other such projects, discriminations in 
favor of public power and against private 
power are all to be legally incorporated. 

Thus, hang the expense and bang the free 

economy. 

XwVa—App.-312 


Do iUd( Wuk Ciue Finr—Vb Na; 

Th«/T* NotUBf To Loh 

EZTBNeiON OF REMARECS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or icrmnEBorA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

ThursOaVt August 2 ,1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxcoid* Z 
include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 

Rena KvooTSATSMa »f Oooo Pawk?—Wkt 
Not; Tbxv'vi Nothino To Dose 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

People who have been wondering whether 
the Communists In BHorea are negotiating "in. 
good faith" have an answex in thair swift ac¬ 
ceptance of General Bldgway’s ultimatum on 
conditions. 

Of course they are—as far sa Communists 
can be in good faith when dealing with non- 
Ooxnmuulsts. 

The Red generals at BUMsong are trying to 
get out of the gigantic error they made in 
June 1950, when they attacked the Republic 
of Korea under the impression that the 
United Nations and the United States would 
not defend their protege. 

Instead of completing a rapid conquest of 
South Korea, the Communist bloc now finds 
Itself saving North Korea only through the 
unexpected reluctance of its adversaries to 
extend the conflict. It cannot be sure how 
long that reluctance would last. 

Instead of successfully shooting their way 
into the United Nations and taking over 
Formosa by bluster, the Chinese Communists 
seem barred from either, perhaps for keeps. 

Instead of confronting a world public- 
opinion prepared, as in the case of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. to condone their aggression, the 
Kremlin crowd finds the non-communist 
world—or much of it—committed to col¬ 
lective rearmament. 8uch a rearmament, 
furthermore, includes three things which 
the Kremlin has reason to fear—United 
States industrial power (including pre¬ 
dominant super-bomb production), a re¬ 
armed west Germany, and a rearmed Japan. 

Compared with these three threats, the 
conquest of little Korea—even if it could be 
achieved by further fighting, which it can¬ 
not—must look to Joe Stalin like peanuts. 

FXACB CAMFAICK NOTUXMO NSW 

The obvious thing to do is therefore to 
call off the Korean campaign on the best 
possible terms as part of a peace campaign 
aimed at dividing the non-communlst coun¬ 
tries and preventing their further rearma¬ 
ment. 

This peace campaign is not new. It has 
been gradually developed over t»c last a 
years aa an alternative to military aggres¬ 
sion. A first move was the collection of mil¬ 
lions of signatures "for peace." 

Now that armed aggression has proved 
locally disastrous, the Kremlin has ordered 
the peace campaign stepped up. 

For some months now, Communist radio 
transmitters have been hinting at Moscow’s 
desire for a five-power pact to take up where 
the wartime alliance left off. This desire 
became clearer during the recent four-power 
talks In Parle. The desired pact would em¬ 
brace the five veto-wleldlng countries at 
the UN Security Council—with one dlfler- 
enoe. Red China would take the place of 
National China, thus giving Stalin two of 
the five voices. 

Tlien—Moscow hopes—these five powers 
would take up one after another oustandlng 
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causes of tension and get rid of them. One 
such would be the North Atlantic TVeaty 
Organisation <NATO). Another would be 
the rearmament of West Germany, a third 
the rearmament of Japan, etc. Since the 
XT. 8. S. R. and China could cotmt upon the 
support of neutral India, of some discon¬ 
tented Arab States, and of pacifists and pro- 
Russians elsewhere, they might well hope to 
aooomplisb at leMt lome of their pur^sea. 
To any atill unconvinced weaternera, the 
Polish Communist radio recently gave away 
the game: 

"All over the world," a Polish commenta¬ 
tor explained, "people are looking beyond 
the Korean cease-fire talks to the No. 1 es¬ 
sential for easing international tension, the 
conclusion of a five-power peace pact." 
(Wareaw In English to the United Kingdom, 
July 11, 1951.) 

Forewarned la—or should be—forearmed. 

nOOBS TO fUBTHXa COWQVCaT 

Moreover, even If ending the fighting in 
Korea does not succeed In lulling the de¬ 
mocracies back to sleep, it la etiU to the 
advantage of the Communists. It will en¬ 
able them— 4f they choose—to transfer their 
military effort from a country like Korea, 
whose conquest leads nowhere, to other 
places—Indochina, Burma. India, Iran—each 
of Which Is a door to further conquest. 

As matters now stand, ending the fight¬ 
ing In Korea will leave the Asian mainland 
almost aa defenaeleaa aa In June I960. It 
will find tbe Middle East in even greater 
disorder. It will find Europe still imper- 
fectly rearmed, Its defense efforts constantly 
being mined by political termites. 

In view of the let-down already visible 
In Washington, London, and Paris, Moscow 
may conclude that a new act of Communist 
liberation will find the western peoples dis¬ 
inclined to oppose it by arms—particularly 
so if it Is limited to an area where western 
leaders have Indicated a merely secondary 
Interest. 

With such pleasant prospects ahead—at 
best, a new period of phony peace which 
Moscow can use further to increase its lead 
In armaments; at worst, the seizure of more 
promising pastures—why should not the 
Communists at Kaesong be negotiating in 
good faith? They have everything to gain 
and—at the thirty-eighth parallel in Ko¬ 
rea—literally nothing to lose. 


Don’t Delay Longer od Statehood 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. E.L. BARTLETT 

DSLXOATS FBOM ALASKA 
IK THE HOUSE OP REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesdap, August 8,1951 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, early 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii has the 
unqualified support of Kiwanls Interna¬ 
tional. At the thirty-sixth annual con- 
vention, held In St. Louis June 20, 1951, 
this resolution for statehood for our two 
incorporated Territories was adopted: 

Be it resolved by Kiwanls international. 
That the admission to statehood of Alaska 
and Hawaii is In the national Interest,, and 
we urge the Congress of the United States 
to give immediate and favorable action on 
their petitions for statehood; be It further 
Kesolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of tbe United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
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6peali.er ot the Houie. and each Member ot 
the congress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, public sentiment 
throughout the Nation in favor of 
statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska 
is Just about as unanimous as it can be 
on a proposition of this kind. The 
statehood bills should be passed this year 
so that State governments can be organ¬ 
ized without further delay. 


Troops for Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENMsYt.VAinA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 8, 1951 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times for August 7, 
1951: 

TROOPS FOR EtniOPK 

The United States is as clearly committed 
as a country could be to the proposition 
that our own defense against the forces of 
aggression is bound up with the defense of 
our allies against those forces. Through the 
harsh experience of two world wars we have 
learned that collective security Is the only 
principle on which man’s hopes for peace 
and freedom can be safely baaed. We have 
supixjrted it in the Charter of the United 
Nations; we have spelled out our position 
with unmistakable clarity in the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty: we have suited action to 
words In Korea: we have restated these be¬ 
liefs In the great debate held last winter 
and spring on the issue of sending American 
troops to Join the International defense 
forces under General Elsenhower on the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe. 

The declared policy of the American peo¬ 
ple Is to support, build up and participate 
In the creation of an adequate defensive 
structure In Western Europe. That Is why 
several divisions of our Army are already 
there. It Is why Important units of our Air 
Force are already there. It Is why significant 
elements of our Navy are there. It is why we 
are helping to man the outposts of Berlin 
and the long line separating the free from 
the slave world in Europe. 

The policy was set by the President and 
It was reaffirmed by the Senate In Its reso¬ 
lution of April 4. In the debate that pre¬ 
ceded adoption of this resolution it was made 
clear by the administration that a total of 
four American divisions was all that was 
contemplated for dispatch to Europe, In ad¬ 
dition to the two already there at that time. 
In our view, the number of troops to be sent 
neither was nor is a matter for congressional 
determination. While it was advisable from 
the viewpoint of public policy that the Sen¬ 
ate endorse the administration’s Intention 
to send troops to Europe, it was quite an¬ 
other thing for the Senate to set Itself up 
as a military board passing Judgment on the 
number of soldiers to be sent overseas in fur¬ 
therance of an approved policy. And yet 
that is what it proceeded to do, expressing 
Its “sense” that not more than the four addi¬ 
tional divisions should be sent abroad with¬ 
out express congressional approval. It was 
generally understood that not over 200,000 
American troops would be Involved. 

Wow It turns out that the total actually 
contemplated was 40D.000. according to Sec¬ 
retary Marshall—or 344,000, according to 
General Collins, in any case. It Is far above 
the 200,000 mentioned a few months ago, 


even though the number of overseas divi¬ 
sions has not been changed. The conclu- 
Blon Is Ineecapable that the administration 
spokesmen either were not entirely frank in 
their dlBcuasions of numbers last winter or 
did not take full account of the auxiliary 
troops that would inevitably have to be sent 
in support of six divisions. This is not a 
satisfactory way of dealing with Congress, 
and it is unfortunate that the misunder¬ 
standing should have occurred. 

But In our view it would be exceedingly 
unwise for Congress, in pique, to adopt any 
of the newly revived proposals to establish 
a legislative limitation—for example, in the 
form of an amendment to the pending mili¬ 
tary appropriations bill—on the number of 
American troops to be sent abroad. Apart 
from its destructive influence on American 
prestige, such a measure would have the 
moral effect of writing off as expendable 
those units already overseas. It would cast 
doubt upon the seriousness of American in¬ 
tentions to carry out our part of the North 
Atlantic Treaty obligations. It would Inject 
both Houses of Congress Into a held of tech¬ 
nical military Judgment that, even with the 
best will In the world, they are not compe¬ 
tent to enter. The United States Is com¬ 
mitted to full support of the defense of West¬ 
ern Europe and, in otu* own Interests, we 
ought not to hamstring ourselves in carrying 
out that policy. 


VA District Office Must Remain in New 
York 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that plans were 
recently announced by the Veterans’ 
Administration to remove the VA dis¬ 
trict office from New York to Philadel¬ 
phia, where it is to be merged with simi¬ 
lar offices from other cities. In the re¬ 
lease issued on July 26. 1951, announc¬ 
ing this transfer, Carl H. Gray, Jr.. Ad¬ 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, states 
as follows: 

Tho savings resulting from the abolish¬ 
ment of the New York district office alone 
have been estimated at $1,000,000 a year. 
The figures Include about $478,000 In sal¬ 
aries, $488,000 In rent and maintenance, and 
the remainder in other items such as com¬ 
munications and tabulating activities." 

Further in the same release Mr. Gray 
adds: 

Those now employed In the three district 
offices—^Boston, New York, and Richmond— 
will be given the opportunity to move to 
Philadelphia to work in the new office. Any 
vacancies created by VA employees not de¬ 
siring to transfer will be flllod locally. 

Mr. Speaker. I submit that this is not 
only a case of false economy but the 
figures as listed by Mr. Gray are mislead¬ 
ing and present an erroneous picture of 
the situation. The proposed plan will 
not result in any appreciable saving, but 
it will bring about a good deal of con¬ 
fusion. dislocation, hardship, and vari¬ 
ous other difficulties involving hundreds 
of thousands of veterans, their depend¬ 
ents and beneficiaries. 


How Mr. Gray hopes to save $478,000 
In salaries in New York by his will¬ 
ingness to retain these employees on the 
payroll if they move to Philadelphia, or 
by replacing them with others if they 
refuse to move with the office, is some¬ 
thing which I have not yet been able to 
figure out. If he can perform such won¬ 
ders, then we are wasting Mr. Gray’s 
talents as a financier; we should put him 
to work on our national budget. 

His rental figure, it seems, is also 
highly exaggerated. The VA office oc¬ 
cupies only part of a building located at 
346 Broadway, where it rents 180,000 
square feet, at a cost of $1.25 per square 
foot, which, according to my way of 
reckoning, comes to $230,000. This is 
less than half of the figure quoted by 
Gray. By removing the office to Phila¬ 
delphia, additional space will have to be 
acquired there. Presumably, it will be 
obtained at a reduced rate, but it will 
still amount to a sizable sum. Where 
does the saving come in here? 

If Mr. Gray is seriously interested in 
saving taxpayers' money, he will not find 
it by running off to Philadelphia. There 
is a better way. The VA New York re¬ 
gional office occupies a building at 252 
Seventh Avenue, where some 150,000 
square feet of space is available. Why 
not move the district office Into this 
unoccupied space and thereby institute 
a real saving? 

I am. of course, very much upset by 
the fact that some 2,000 VA employees, 
many of whom are disabled veterans 
themselves, are in danger of losing their 
jobs. That would mean dislocation and 
hardship for 2,000 families. For some 
unexplained reason, the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration is willing to dispense with 
the services of so many trained, experi¬ 
enced, and loyal employees, and to take 
on others whom it will have to train all 
over again. Does that make for effi¬ 
ciency and economy? 

Most of all, however, I am very much 
disturbed by the fact that removal of 
this office from New York will cause great 
hardship to hundreds of thousands of 
veterans and their beneficiaries. New 
York has more than a million war vet¬ 
erans. They have used and continue to 
use the facilities of the VA office for the 
manifold services it offers them in help¬ 
ing them with their problems. While 
some of these are routine matters, many 
require personal contact and follow-up. 
By removing this office to Philadelphia it 
will incur additional expense and dis¬ 
comfort for veterans or dependents in 
attempting personal contact which they 
now have in New York. Instead of im¬ 
proving the service to veterans and their 
families, that service will now deteriorate 
and will result in great dissatisfaction 
and constant complaints. 

For all these reasons stated, I feel that 
we must act promptly in forestalling 
such action on the part of the Veterans’ 
Administration. I am, therefore, intro¬ 
ducing a bill which provides that a VA 
district office shall be maintained in New 
York, notwithstanding the recent an¬ 
nouncement of the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration. In view of the urgency of the 
matter, I request that the committee to 
which this bill will be referred give its 
immediate consideration to It. 
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The West Point Story 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

H(m. WALTER H.HUMMA 

or PtNMSTLVAHXA 

IN THE BOUSE OF BBPRESENTATXVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the question of morals and ethics 
In our Government has been brought to 
the foreground by the current West 
Point story. There is an almost unani¬ 
mous wave of pity for these youth of our 
Nation, At the same time there is a 
auestlon in the minds of nearly every¬ 
one as to whether their actions have not 
been condoned in certain quarters for 
one reason or another. 

My own personal reaction is that by 
precept and example their elders In Gov¬ 
ernment service, from the highest level 
down, have failed to give them an ideal 
for which to strive. We read constantly 
of similar cases where the code is be¬ 
ing strained, if not actually broken, by 
those in the highest offices of our Gov¬ 
ernment. 

What the public wants is for each and 
every public officer to uphold the trust 
placed In them. We will then puU our¬ 
selves above the present level, whether it 
be In questionable business deals with 
governmental agencies or slanted testi¬ 
mony by public officials and the like. 

It seems to me there is a lot of good 
sense in an editorial on this West Point 
situation appearing in the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot of August 6. Pursuant to 
the permission granted me, I Include this 
editorial in my remarks. It is as fol¬ 
lows: 

THEY Woou) Not Lxe 

Happily, our Army la somewhat better at 
fighting warn than at handling public rela¬ 
tions. Otherwise, this would hardly be the 
land of the free, even though It might he 
the home of the late brave. 

A news announcement of major Interest 
to all the country rarely has been so foozled 
as the story of West Point honor code vio¬ 
lations. 

At first, it appeared that 90 cadets had 
been caught cheating their way through 
school and had been dropped from the 
Academy. But now It may or may not be 
90, and they are either In or out or await¬ 
ing further investigation, and they may not 
have been cheating In their own behalf but 
merely helping out a friend or Just pre¬ 
tending they did not see what was going on. 

In contrast to the confused but coy Army 
administration, the accused cadets them¬ 
selves are doing a better Job of public rela¬ 
tions Just by saying frankly what they feel 
and suspect and know. 

Two highly Important facts have been 
brought out by the accused cadets: 

1. Cribbing has been going on for years 
under the honor system and there has been 
widespread knowledge of It. 

2. Any of the accused could have escaped 
punishment merely by swearing falsely that 
he had not violated the honor code. 

This lest certainly puts a rich prenaium 
on perjury. A youpg man has only to put 
his name to a lie to save bis career from 
ruin and his family from disgrace. And 
there is almost no chance that the lie would 
ever be exposed. 

How many people In dally life could with¬ 
stand such a temptation? 


How many among the cadets' superiors 
m the Army? In Ooverxunent? 

Bow many who cannot' resist a deep 
freeze or a fur coat or a favor from a Ckiv- 
erxunent contractor could face loss of a 
life’s work and still refuse that inner voice 
teasing, “Oh. go ahead and slgn—lt’s only 
a formality—^who'll ever know?” 

Tet. 90 cadets faced with expulsion did re¬ 
sist that temptation to lie their way to 
safety. 

Some of them were honor students guilty 
of giving a lift to a roommate at a school 
Where every minute Is used to train men to 
give everything—even life—for the cause in 
which they serve. 

Some were bright football players, guilty 
of helping e duller man who might he a 
teammate in a game where every move is 
dedicated to sacrificing the individual lor 
the advancement of the team. 

Of course, others of the 90 were poor stu¬ 
dents Who might have passed their clsaset 
handily if they had not been burdened with 
the additional Job of practicing and playing 
blg-tlme, two-platoon football. But theirs 
was not to qiiarrel with that box-office policy 
set for them by the Army: they merely had 
to produce the touchdowns. 

Perhaps still others of the 90 did nothing 
more than Ignore what everyone for years 
seemed to know was happening * * *but 
they admitted it. 

. The 90 who refused to perjure themselves 
have admitted violating the West Point code 
of honor. But. in the eyes of their fellow 
Americans, they have abided by a still finer 
code of honor. They wlU be forever rated 
above those who lied their way to safety— 
and the accused cadets aay perhaps as many 
as 200 did that. 

The whole business is a mess. A system 
exists which puts a rich reward upon lying 
and which punishes only those caught. The 
rule Is that every graduate starts with a 
clean slate. If be cheats his way through 
school without admitting it or being caught, 
he is in the clear. The accused cadets be¬ 
lieve that many of the last few graduating 
classes got through in Just that way and 
are now serving in the Army without re¬ 
proach. 

Thus the premium Is not so much upon 
honorable conduct—whatever the system’s 
founders may have hoped—as it Is on not 
being caught. 

The Army’s administration, however, is 
responsible for thoroughly botching the 
whole business. Apparently a situation of 
wide extent and long standing was uncov¬ 
ered. Instead of evaluating it and stopping 
It quietly but effectively with reasonable 
punishment and immediate de-emphasla of 
blg-tlme football, somebody decided to do It 
the hard-headed way. 

As a result, our principal ground officer 
BChool will be sorely disrupted. 

One of our proud institutions Is unneces- 
earlly besmirched before the whole world, 
Including the Red world. 


Flood Relief Fund 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. RICHARD BOLUNG 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVEB 
Wednesday, August 8,1951 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker. I include 
herewith the text of a letter from Mil- 
ton C. Talnter, executive director of 
the Kansas City and Jackson County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross to 
the executive secretary of the Missouri 
State Council of Brewery Workers. 


The Missouri State Council of Brew¬ 
ery Workers meeting in a 2-day con¬ 
vention at Kansas City, Mo., July 27 and 
28, unanimously voted that the first or¬ 
der of business on convening of the 
convention would be to take positive ac¬ 
tion in making financial contribution to 
the flood relief funds in that area. Af¬ 
filiated locals of the Missouri State 
Council of Brewery Workers are as fol¬ 
lows; Local Union 46. Kansas City, Roy 
Fulton, secretary; Local Union 93, St. 
Joseph, Jos. Serockl, secretary; Local 
Union 187, St. Louis, Nicholas Ludwig, 
secretary; Local Union 246, 8t. Louis, 
Vincent Stiebel, secretary; local Union 
279, St. Louis, Kenneth Beerhalter, sec¬ 
retary. 

Besides this contribution of $2,500. 
other brewery workers local unions have 
also contributed to the Joint Labor Com¬ 
mittee for Flood Relief. This contribu¬ 
tion Is just one of the many that are 
made throughout the year for worthy 
causes. Other organisations receiving 
financial help from the brewery workers 
are, to mention a few, the National So¬ 
ciety for Crippled Children, the Easter 
Seal Agency, the veterans at Walter 
Reed Hospital. Percy Jones Hospital. 
Wood Memorial Hospital. Riley Memo¬ 
rial Hospital, Indianapols, etc. The 
brewery workers are to be congratulated 
for their public spirited generosity. 

Amcbicaw Rxd ORose, 
Kansas City, Mo., July 27, i9Si. 
Mr. Lov A. daimBiKcK, 

Executive Secretary, Missouri State 
Council of Brewery Workers, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Dear Mr. QRicsxinxcx; Please express to 
your convention assembled, our sincere ap¬ 
preciation for your check of $2,600 given by 
the Missouri State Council of Brewery Work¬ 
ers to the American Red Cross flood-relief 
fund. In behalf of the thousands of Indi¬ 
viduals In the flood area, we accept your 
generous contribution for their relief. 

Mrs Alice B. Hons, one of our volunteers 
who worked with us at the disaster control 
headquarters through the entire emergency 
period, has told me of your offer to use her 
on the broadcast of the Cardlnars game of 
Sunday afternoon. We feel that this, too, 
is a generous contribution, for it will bring 
to thousands of Cardinal fans the oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing a volunteer worker who 
was at the scene during this emergency and 
thus many more dollars will undoubtedly be 
contributed to the American Red Cross flood- 
relief fund. Mrs. Hons will be available to 
you for the trip to St. Louie Sunday, 

Again thanking you for your generous con¬ 
tribution to the flood sufferers through the 
American Red Cross. 

Sincerely yours, 

Melton C. Taxnter, 
Executive Director. 


Osr Failore, SenkU’t Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

or mUNois 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 
Wednesday, August 8,1951 
Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the fail¬ 
ure of the Ways and Means Committee 
to include in the Revenue Act of 1951 
the taxable income of some 35,000 tax- 
exempt profit-making corporations, 
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5 uch as cooperatives, building and loan 
associations, mutual savings banks, and 
so forth, is a travesty upon justice and a 
cruel joke upon every taxpayer in Amer¬ 
ica. The Senate Finance Committee 
has the tax bill under consideration at 
the present time. I hope the Senate 
Finance Committee will do the Job that 
the Ways and Means Committee failed 
to do. In that connection, and for the 
benefit of the Members of the other 
body, I Include the following excellent 
editorial from the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch of August 1,1951: 

A Device To Profit by Tax Evasion 

One of those Alice in Wonderland tax 
stories came over the wire the other day. 
It said that Assistant Treasury Secretary 
E. H. Foley had written a letter to House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, calling attention to 
a loophole In the Internal Revenue Code 

Mr. Rayburn, in aU seriousness, said that 
a tax now levied on the sale of sawed-off 
shotguns, "a favorite offense weapon of gang¬ 
sters," was being evaded. The gangsters, it 
seems, buy shotguns with a regular-size bar. 
rel, and then use a hacksaw to shorten them 
for lethal effectiveness at close range. 

Mr Foley suggested to Mr. Rayburn that 
this loophole be plugged by amending the 
Revenue Code to require payment of the tax 
before the shotgun barrel Is truncated. 

If It has taken you 22 seconds to read this 
far, the interest on the national debt ac¬ 
cumulated in those 22 seconds amounted to 
approximately $3,480. We doubt very much 
that the amount of revenue realized by plug¬ 
ging the ‘‘sawed-off-shotgun tax loophole” 
will suffice to pay even that tiny fraction of 
this fixed burden in the Federal budget. 

However, there la little doubt that* Con¬ 
gress will so amend the code, if for no other 
reason than to escape the stigma of favor¬ 
ing gun-toting gangsters. 

But there Is grave doubt that Congress 
will refuse to plug the biggest tax loop¬ 
hole of all—the special-privilege exemption 
under which the profits of cooperative cor¬ 
porations have remained untaxed. 

Failure of Congress to plug this blg-as-a- 
barn-door loophole will cost you (the tax¬ 
payers) anywhere from a third to a halt- 
billion dollars a year. 

You will have to go far afield to find a 
better Illustration of the proverb about 
‘‘swallowing a camel but straining at a 
gnat" 

The viewpoint of ethics and economics 
the proposal to tax co-op profits (Including 
those camouflaged as "patronage dividends") 
is sound and just. But with a presidential 
election looming on the horizon, politicians 
in Congress are scared stiff of the farm bloc, 
which has looked upon tax exemption of its 
co-ops as a sort of Ood-glven right, very 
much as the "butter bloc" for 50 years ar¬ 
rogantly maintained its right to tax oleo¬ 
margarine. 

Professor O. Glenn Saxon, in testifying be¬ 
fore the Senate Finance Committee recent¬ 
ly contended that the Government (meaning 
the taxpayers) loses "more than $1,000,000,- 
000 a year” in taxes that could be collected 
from all now privileged tax-exempt groups, 
including the co-ops, mutual companies, and 
Government corporations. 

"There is not the slightest chance Con¬ 
gress will tax patronage dividends," snapped 
Senator Taft, the self-constituted con¬ 
science of the Republican Party. 

"That’s because Congress doesn't under¬ 
stand they’re really profits,” retorted Saxon. 

Taft’s reply was beamed right to the farm 
bloc: 

"Congress dues understand,” he said, 
"what these farm co-ops are for—to enable 


farmers to buy things cheaper and sell their 
products for more ” 

A century ago farmers formed co-ops to 
find more efficient methods of selling their 
crops to distant markets. There was a real 
need for these organizations; the individual 
farmer could not have solved the problem 
single-handed. But today these agencies 
and their urban counterparts have degen¬ 
erated into tax-dodging devices whose profits 
(under whatever alias) are not so much 
the result of more efficient management and 
purchasing as of their exemption from tax¬ 
ation. 

It is safe to say that If these corporations' 
profits were taxed, the game would no longer 
be worth the candle, and most of them would 
collapse As of now, they are in effect tax- 
supported. 

The taxes evaded are paid by citizens who 
enjoy no tax-evasive privileges. Thus we 
have one class of citizens deriving a profit 
from taxes paid by their less-privileged fel¬ 
low citizens. 

This inequitable and economically inde¬ 
fensible state of affairs might never have 
been emphasized In Congress, were it not for 
the fact that all-time high corporate and 
excise taxes are now in pro.spect. What 
was a nominal difference, negligently con¬ 
doned. has now become a grave injustice 
and a heavy load, measurable in billions of 
dollars over the long years of defense spend¬ 
ing that confront the Nation. 

This inequity must be wiped out The 
selfish interests of a farm bloc (already 
guaranteed security by parity payments) 
should not be maintained at the cost of the 
VB.st majority of citizens. 

As for Senator Taft, who has championed 
this injustice, it would be well for him to 
remember that the free-enterprise system 
which he so valiantly defends will be in¬ 
creasingly vitiated if socialized, tax-exempt 
business groups, by reason of the privilege 
he condones, continue to shift the tax bur¬ 
den that Is rightly theirs onto the shoulders 
of tax paying, free-enterprise competitors. 


**How 1 Became a Dope Addict Before 1 
Wat 18”—Lucy Turnt Peddhr To Pay 
for Her ^Tixei” 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 

OF new YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVEB 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission previously granted me, I 
ask that there be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record the third of a series 
of articles on teen-age drug addiction 
published recently by the Long Island 
Daily Press: 

"How I Became a Dope Addict Before I Was 
18"—Lucy Turns peddler To Pay for Her 
"Fixes” 

(This Is the third in a series of articles 
about lO-year-old Lucy D., who managed to 
shake off the vicious habit of taking dope, 
into which she had slipped when she was 
first out of high school. There are un¬ 
doubtedly hundreds of boys and girls like 
Lucy on Long Island, although most of them 
never come to the attention of authorities 
because their parents step in Just In time. 
In the first two Installments Lucy, only 
daughter of a nice suburban family, told 


how she accepted her first marihuana cig¬ 
arette on a date and kept smoking reefers 
until she could not do without them. She 
told how she graduated to heroin when she 
fell In love with Ralph, 20-year-old addict. 
She left her family to live with Ralph, mar¬ 
ried him and then, when he was picked up 
by narcotics agents in their shabby flat, she 
decided she would not contact him in Jail. 
Lucy took her own furnished room in an¬ 
other part of the city and being completely 
out of money, decided to peddle dope so she 
could keep herself supplied with the stuff.) 

(By Geraldine Scott) 

The first thing Lucy did when she de¬ 
cided to try to make money by peddling dope 
was to contact some of the people she had 
seen Ralph buy H (heroin) from. One of 
them, the proprietor of a fairly nice restau¬ 
rant. liked the Idea of having a young girl 
work for him. He even offered to advance 
her enough money to take a nice apartment 
If she would be a regular peddler for him. 

"The thought occurred to me that It might 
be easier for my parents to find me nearer 
home," Lucy said. "But by that time I was 
gone. I couldn’t wait to get my next fix of 
H, and I had no money to buy it. I accepted 
Mr. B’s offer." 

With the help of "friends" of Mr. B., Lucy 
was set up in an apartment, 

"They thought of everything. It was an 
expensive place in a new development, about 
$126 a month, I think, although Mr. B paid 
the rent all along It had a rear exit so 
customers could contact me without attract¬ 
ing attention. It even had a brand now 
garbage disposal so I could get rid of the 
stuff If I thought police were getting too 
close ’’ 

Lucy leaned back on the sofa in her par¬ 
ents’ living room, closed her brown eyes, and 
answered my question about the technique 
of using H. 

"Users never bother with hypodermic 
syringe and needles any more This is be¬ 
cause it’s a violation of the narcotics law to 
have them in your possession. Now they 
buy needles used by diabetics, which do 
not come under the narcotics law. You can 
get them In any drug store two for 18 cents. 

"The fix liquid Is drawn into an eye-drop- 
per, and the needle Is attached to the drop¬ 
per with a strong piece of paper, like a strip 
out off a dollar bill. I tried using Scotch 
tape, but that slips when wet. The money 
paper Is strong even when wet, and it stays 
in place ” 

Soon Lucy’s customers began to contact 
her. As a plain user ol dope she had met 
many fellow hypos at parties. Most of them, 
she soon realized, were hoodlums and thugs 
like Hank, who had given her her first mari¬ 
juana reefer, and Ralph, her husband, whom 
she never cared to see again. But her cus¬ 
tomers were different types, from wealthy 
socialites to slum-area Juveniles. 

"The rich ones apparently got the habit 
because they were bored and didn’t have 
anything to keep them Interested. They 
were secret users who never mingled with 
other hypos. They had plenty of money, so 
they didn’t have any worries about getting 
the stuff. Many of them were young—some 
in their teens and early twenties.” 

One of Lucy’s customers was a young girl 
later sent to prison for using children to 
peddle dope. 

"Her story was typical, I guess. Her 
mother died when she was 1 month old, 
her father remarried soon afterward and had 
other children. He never wanted her. She 
was shifted from relative to relative and 
finally, when she was 16 she went out on her 
own. She was a bitter kid, and it didn't take 
much to turn her into a hypo. But when 
she came to me I never dreamed she was 
using kids to unload the stuff." 
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Some of Lucy's customers followed the old* 
est profession to get money to buy dope. 
Others were shady characters who were not 
dope addicts. 

“Their bosses explained it would be much 
easier for them to peddle dope than to pur¬ 
sue their usual activities. But they wouldn’t 
touch the stuff themselves. They tised to 
look at me in contempt when they came to 
buy H." 

Lucy was making good money as a dope 
peddler. But she knew she had changed 
from a pretty girl into an unattractive, dis¬ 
sipated one. Bhe had bleached her red hair 
blond, hoping to avoid recognition by police 
whom she knew were searching for her as a 
missing person. The weight on her once 
nloely-rounded 6 feet five figure had gone 
from 125 to about 103. Her skin was pimply 
from the sweets that all hypos crave along 
with H. She was a worried young lady when 
she was between shots, but a "contented" 
one when she was "fixed." 

"Most people don’t know how physically 
dangerous the actual use of H gets. After 
you start taking a fix in the main line (that 
means the artery) you’re in trouble be¬ 
cause you run out of arteries. When you’re 
taking a fix seven or eight times a day. most¬ 
ly in your arms, they get sensitive and It 
hurts a great deal to push that needle In. 
One arm wears out and then the other and 
you get desperate. But you stand the pain 
because it would be worse without the 
heroin. 

"1 nearly lost my foot once because 1 tried 
a fix in my leg and got an infection. Girls 
have it tougher than boys because their 
arteries and veins arc smaller and not so 
strong.” 

Since her recovery, Luc.,' has had plastic 
operations on her arms to eliminate the 
needle scars she incurred while taking her 
shots so many times a day. But she still 
has a couple of scars to remind her of her 
kick-off misery. 

"One thing Td like to say.’’ Lucy stated 
thoughtfully. "A normal average kid can’t 
be seduced by an ogre with a dope needle. 
He or she has got to be willing or eager to 
try. Marihuana, though, is a different story. 
That’s how I started. But 1 admit I was a 
crazy kid. I Just didn't know what I 
wanted ’’ 

Lucy added that she thought drugg’ists 
could help narcotics offlesrs by 1>eing sus¬ 
picious of jinyone filming in to buy a spike— 
the addict’s name for a diabetic needle 

"You can hardly do without a needle. A 
few users sniff cocaine and heroin, but that 
isn't very satisfactory and it’s extravagant, 
takes too much to get any effect I never 
could. It tickled my nose so much It got 
red and Inflamed." 

Hypos have various hiding places for their 
spikes and eyedroppers. A few teen-aged 
boys who were still in high school used to 
tell Lucy they would tape them to trees and 
poles near the school. 

"Girls can pin it to their brassieres. They’re 
comparatively safe because they can be 
searched only by women cops. By the time 
a matron gets on the Job the girls have had 
a chance to go to the bathroom and ditch 
the stuff. 

“In the poorer sections people hide their 
stuff In vacant lots," 

Lucy’s Job as a dope peddler had other 
disadvantages. She could never stay too 
long in one apartment, for fear one of her 
ciistomers would get picked up and squeal. 

“With Mr. B’s help, 1 was a very careful 
worker. Once he took me to a party at the 
home of one of his biggest peddlers. When 
I walked in there was a sort of buffet of 
narcotics and stimulants on fancy plates on 
the table. On one plate there was a fine 
grade of heroin, on another morphine, an¬ 
other cocaine, and plenty of pot sticks of 


good grade. They had opium, too; you could 
smoke, chew, or shoot. Opium’s a luxury 
dope. You can only get it through the high 
racket circles." 


Don’t Stray From the Fundamentals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. OLINE. TEAGUE 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Con¬ 
gress has given a great deal of considera¬ 
tion during the past few months to the 
question of price control and particularly 
controls on beef. There has been a great 
deal of debate on both sides of the issue. 
This issue has been analyzed by A. L. 
Smith, extension animal husbandman, 
and Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, extension econo¬ 
mist and professor of agricultural eco¬ 
nomics. Texas Agricultural and Me¬ 
chanical College System, and their views 
are thought provoking for those of us 
mterestcr' in this vital issue. 

Their article in July 1961 issue of the 
Cattleman follows: 

Don't Stray From the Fundamentals 
(By A. L Smith, extension animal husband¬ 
man, and Dr. Tirrus R Timm, extension 
economist and professor of agricultural 
economics. Texas j^ricultural and Me¬ 
chanical College System) 

Recognize, appreciate, and work with—not 
against—the fundamental forces which 
through the years and under free competi¬ 
tion have set cattle and beef prices. 

This is our advice to folks generally and 
particularly to those public servants who 
have the responslblUty of administering the 
Government’s price cxjntroi pfo^m and to 
those cltlzeuil wnd believe Federal Interven¬ 
tion Ih the cattle and beef market place la 
necessary. 

Here are some of these fundamentals, as 
we see them, worthy of everybody’s con¬ 
sideration : 

1. Seasonal and annual price changes play 
a dominant role In guiding the production 
and distribution of cattle and beef. 

2. Sharp and often unexpected changes In 
the weather, in feed supplies, and In the 
meat purchase patterns of consumers call 
for numerous seasonal and annual readjust¬ 
ments by stockmen and middlemen. 

3. Changes In the production and distribu¬ 
tion of cattle and beef, occasioned by un¬ 
foreseen developments, usually costs the 
stockman some more money—particularly If 
resulting losses In beet supplies are to be 
cut In a minimum. Producers will not spend 
additional money unless there’s a good pros¬ 
pect of a reasonable profit from It. 

4. Setting a price at the beginning of the 
production season and then trying to get the 
production which will sell at that price, 
doesn’t work very well In the cattle business. 
Probably, production depends about as much 
on the weather, parasite Infestations, dis¬ 
eases. and other variables as upon the pro¬ 
ducer’s and even the Government’s planning. 

6. The livestock market historically has 
been wide open and highly competitive. Free 
competition, the bulwark of our economic 
eystem, has been its very core. No Individual 
stockman has been big enough to Influence 
the market significantly. It is In this "eco¬ 
nomic climate" that the cattle business and 
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its cost and income patterns have been 
forged. 

6. Substitution of one meat for another 
as relative price advantages occur has been 
the rule—not the exception—in the free mar¬ 
ket. For example, Dr, B. J. Working of the 
University of Illinois found In his studies on 
beef and pork that with the exception of the 
years In which World War n price controls 
and rationing were in effect, there existed 
"a close inverse relation between the price 
ratio and the consumption ratio" of pork 
and beef. 

•Tn almost every year," Dr. Working con¬ 
tinued. "when the price of beef rose relatively 
to that of pork, there was a corresponding 
decline In the consumption of beef relative 
to the consumption of pork. Similarly, a de¬ 
cline in the price of beef relative to pork 
results in a rise In the beef-pork consump¬ 
tion ratio." 

These considerations should govern us tn 
deciding the answers to our two big really 
Important questions about inflation. 

1. Can Uncle Sam harness the attendant 
economic forces well enough to control cattle 
and beef prices by direct controls—ceilings, 
subsidies, etc.? And If he cun— 

2. What will be the long run effect of these 
controls upon the world’s most efficient pro¬ 
duction and distribution system of cattle and 
beef? 

The answers—which no one knows for 
sure—are of vital concern to each of us— 
producers, middlemen, consumers, and Gov¬ 
ernment representatives alike. We must 
come out with the right ones and soon. 


Achcfon’i Power 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 

or MI^URI ' " 

IN raji HOTJfiS!’ OP R1PBESENTATIVE8 
Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen- 
Patriot of August 4 . 1951; 

Acheson’s Power 

The Investigation of the State Department 
proposed by Representative Meader appears 
to be In order. 

At this moment the State Department 
seems to be running the Government, 

Maybe the Investigation suggested by Mr. 
Meader would show how the State Depart¬ 
ment does it. 

At the very least, Secretary of State Ache- 
son apparently runs the Defense Depart¬ 
ment. the White House, and Is calling the 
turn on foreign-aid programs, such as EGA 

The day-to-day news verifies this belief 

The negotiations at Kaesong are looking 
toward a military cease-fire and do not con¬ 
stitute a peace conference. 

Yet Secretary of State Acheson was the 
one who announced that a buffer zone at the 
thirty-eighth parallel would be rejected by 
the United Nations Apparently the views 
of the U. N. military commanders did not be¬ 
come offlcial until they were approved by the 
State Department. 

The State Department engineered the neat 
trick grabbing at the peace straw offered in 
a routine speech by Russia's Malik. Gen¬ 
eral Rldgway—and General MacArthur be¬ 
fore him—had proposed battlefield negotia¬ 
tions, but nothing happened until the State 
Department moved in. 
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President Truman, in press conferences 
and in official action, faithfully echoes the 
Acheson line of the moment. He handed 
ECA over to the State Department, although 
this move is unpopular in Congress. 

A new tip-off on the power of Secretary 
Acheson came when newsmen revealed that 
Air Secretary Flnletter and other civilian 
brass in the Defense Department learned of 
the late Admiral Sherman’s mission to 
Spain only when they read about it in the 
newspapers. 

Acheson and Secretary of Defense Mar¬ 
shall. himself a former Secretary of State, 
made the decision and sent Admiral Sher¬ 
man on behalf of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Without bothering to notify the civilian 
heads of the Armed Forces. 

State Department approval of the mission 
appeared to be enough to set it in motion. 

There are many other signs of the strength 
of the Secretary of State, who does not have 
the confidence of Congress nor of the peo¬ 
ple. but is very solid at the White House. 

An Investigation such as Representative 
Meaoek proposes could be very Interesting. 


What Goes on Here Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH?. O’HARA 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in t^e Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial 
ifom^the Fairmont (Minn.) Dally Senti- 
nS, Is^ Of Tuesday, July 31. 1951, en¬ 
titled “What Goes on Here Depart¬ 
ment”: 

What Goes on Here Department 

As of June 30.1950, the total United States 
debt was *265.222,000,000. 

That, most of us will admit, is a figure be¬ 
yond our poor comprehension. 

But, on a per capita basis, it means for 
every man. woman and child in the United 
States, the debt is *1,693.67. 

That begins to mean something. 

We have another figure, based on the *255,- 
222,000,000 national debt, that may mean 
something to our people. 

On the basis of our 1950 population, which 
was 25.543, It means that Martin County’s 
share of the national debt is *43,261.412.81. 

Reduced to a per township basis, that 
means *2,163.070.64 each for every one of our 
twenty townships. 

Martin County’s *43.261,412.81 share of the 
national debt is *23.826.604.81 more than the 
total 1950 assessed valuation of all read estate 
and personal property of record. 

On the *43,261,412.81 debt Martin County’s 
share of the national debt, the Interest, fig¬ 
ured at 2 percent per annum (low enough, 
it seems) our bill for interest amounts to 
*865,228.24 a year. 

And Washington talks about another *8,- 
600,000.000 to be used for arming Europe, with 
enough more in the next 3 years to make the 
total for this purpose bit *25,000,000,000. 
That would add another *7,210,236 to Martin 
County’s debt, with no provision for interest. 

Take it from there. Our adding machine 
and electric caloulatcv Just blew a fuse. 


Small Defente Plant* AdminittratioB— 
Fmancial Astutaset To Be Rendered 
Small Busineft Under the Defenie 
Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker. I 
wish to call the attention of the Mem¬ 
bers of this House to the far-reaching 
provisions in the Defense Production Act 
for rendering financial assistance to 
small business. This may well prove to 
be one of the most effective vehicles Con¬ 
gress has yet created for bringing the 
smaller plants of this country into the 
defense effort. 

The Defense Production Act Amend¬ 
ments of 1951 establish a revolving fund 
of $100,000,000 to enable the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation to make 
loans to small-business firms. The 
Small Defense Plants Administration is 
to recommend these loans, although 
final authority rests with the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Loans may be made for various pur¬ 
poses. including the financing of plant 
conversion and expansion, the acquisi¬ 
tion of equipment and supplies, the con¬ 
ducting of research and development 
work, and the provision of working capi¬ 
tal. Loans may be made directly or In 
cooperation with banks and other lend¬ 
ing agencies through agreements to par¬ 
ticipate in insurance of loans, or by the 
purchase of participation or otherwise. 

This lending power is thus concen¬ 
trated in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The Small Defense Plants 
Administration has no power to make 
loans and no money to lend. Its func¬ 
tion is that of determining need and of 
making a recommendation. Congress 
wisely decided not to set up another 
lending agency. 

In exercising this lending function the 
Small Defense Plants Administration 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpo¬ 
ration will not encroach on the opera¬ 
tions of private banks. The latter have 
the first opportunity to make the loan. 
If local ban^ are prepared to supply the 
capital, there will be no necessity for 
action by either the Small Defense Plants 
Administration or Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation. Existing sources of 
capital must be exhausted before either 
agency can act. 

There can be no question as to the 
reality and seriousness of the difficulties 
confronting small-business concerns in 
obtaining credit. The story that was told 
to the House Small Business Committee 
at its recent Nation-wide hearings was 
very Impressive. There is no doubt that 
many small firms have found it impos¬ 
sible to engage in defense production 
because of the lack of capital. 


The small-business unit is generally 
much weaker than the large enterprise 
In respect to his financial resources. 
Frequently he is utterly unable to meet 
the normal requirements of a sound 
bank loan. He is launching on a new 
venture. He has few assets to pledge. 
His future is uncertain. He is discour¬ 
aged by the complicated red tape and 
delay. We were told that many small- 
business men, after weeks and even 
months of seeking financial assistance, 
have given up all hopes of engaging in 
defense production. 

Frequently the small plant needs only 
a modest loan—sometimes only a few 
thousand dollars—to be able to make a 
real contribution to the defense effort. 
A small addition to the plant must be 
built. Some special machines must be 
acquired. Working capital needs to be 
increased. Without these facilities no 
procurement officer will place the con¬ 
tract. Without the contract the loan will 
not be made. 

In World War II the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation received over 9,000 
applications for loans, nearly 6,000 of 
which were granted. The value of these 
loans exceeded $500,000,000. Nearly 
two-thirds of the number of these loans 
were for amounts less than $25,000 and 
about 95 percent were made to fh ms em¬ 
ploying fewer than 250 workers. It is 
interesting to note that losses amounted 
to less than 1 percent of the total amount 
loaned in spite of the fact that the bor¬ 
rowers could seldom meet standard 
credit tests. 

We may confidently expect that the 
financial difficulties confronting small 
business will be removed once the Small 
Defense Plants Administration begins to 
function. Under courageous and imagi¬ 
native leadership, the Administration, 
with the cooperation of the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation with its 
_^$100,000.000 of new money, should 
lireak this log jam of red tape and in¬ 
difference and ^dCeed vigorously to 
make full utilization of the ^f&d’iiclive 
resources of small plants. 


Facts Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON.LINDLEYBECKWORTH 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
Include in the Congressional Record 
some information concerning the Facts 
Forum: 

Facts Fordm Awards (Open to the Public) 

MONTHLY MOTTO AWARD 

Sixty-four dollars will be paid each mouth 
for a motto for Facts Forum to use. Mottos 
should be brief—that is. The Truth Shall 
Keep You Free. The first monthly award 
will be made August 6, the next August 20, 
and thereafter on the 20th of each month. 
Each person may submit only one motto at 
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a time, but it wiU be entered in all Judglngs 
unlees it wine or is withdrawn. 

LarTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Those writing letters to editors dealing 
with BUbJeots of any questions In Facts 
Forum polls will be awarded each biweekly 
polling period: $60 for best letter, $40 second. 
$80 third. $20 fourth. Send a clipping of 
published letter showing date and name of 
publication in which your letter appeared. 

MEITIHG PROORAMB 

The closing date of this contest has been 
moved to August 22, 1961, and the awards 
increaaed. 

Fourteen awards are offered for the best 
papers on plans for meetings. First, $200; 
second, $160; third, $100; fourth, $76; next 
10, $30 each. £ach paper must describe a 
complete plan for a meeting of one or more 
forums. A plan should be for an audience 
of a stated slee and for some certain age 
group. Each paper should provide for cer¬ 
tain procedures such as panels, debates, 
speeches, book reviews, contests, games, acts, 
skits, movie shorts, playing wire or tape 
recordings, etc. 

Papers will be judged on the merit of the 
plans. Those of equal merit will be further 
judged for clarity and neatness. 

All Of above contests are open to those who 
do not belong to Facts Forum as well as 
those who do. Participants are requested to 
explain the contest to their friends. 

Decision of the Facts Forum awards com¬ 
mittee will be final. 

Material submitted will not be returned 
but will become the property of Facts Forum 
for its use. 

Mail entries for all contesta to Facts Fo¬ 
rum Awards Committee. 720 Mercantile Se¬ 
curities Building, DaUas, Tex. 

Call your friends to watch for Facts Fo¬ 
rum television teen-age panel, Should 
More Stringent Federal Narcotic Laws Be 
Passed? WFAA, channel 8, Thursday, August 
2, 7 p. m. 

Consult your television schedule each 
Thursday for Facta Forum programs. Watch 
for and tell your friends of copies of Facts 
Forum polls cq>pearlng In newspaper ads. 

11 you wish to participate, call or write 
Facts . Forum, 720 Mercantile Securities 
Building. 


John Kce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HpN. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I include 
the following letter received by me from 
our former colleague, the Honorable Fete 
Jarman, now American Ambassador at 
Canberra: 

American Embasst, 
Canberra, July 27, 1951. 
Hon. ROBERT L. RAMRAT, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

dear Friend Rambat: 1 have just read with 
keen Interest and appreciation your very 
appropriate remarks about the passing of our 
dear friend Judge Kee in the CoNOBEsnoNAi. 
Record of May 8. May I take the liberty of 
commending you heartily on these appro¬ 
priate remarks and saying something that 1 


think you already know; that is, that had I 
been present It would have afforded me 
pleasure, although with tears in my eyes, to 
have Indulged In similar references of appre¬ 
ciation of the life and service of this great 
man, the passing of whom, as was so appro¬ 
priately indicated by all of you gentlemen, 
was such a great loas to his State and Nation. 

I am delighted to learn from my secretary 
as 1 commenced dictating this letter that 
Mrs. Kee has very appropriately been elected 
to succeed him in the House. 

With kind personal regards to you and 
yours, 1 am. 

Yours sincerely, 

Pktk Jarman, 
American Ambassador, 


Moicow’s Red-Letter Day in Anerican 
Hiitory 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSBNTATTVB8 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, to keep the record straight and to 
refresh our memories as we attempt to 
repair the damage that was done in No¬ 
vember 1933 by the signing of a treaty 
with Soviet Russia, I call attention to 
the timely warning issued by Mr. Edward 
A. Hayes, then national commander of 
the American Legion, in an address he 
gave at the Tomb of the Unknown Sol¬ 
dier on November 11, 1933, Just 5 days 
before President Roosevelt recogmzed 
Soviet Russia. As part of my remarks 
1 am Including a portion of Commander 
Hayes’ remarks which appear in the 
current Issue of the American legion 
magazine: 

The American Legion Officially Ofposbd 

THE Signing of a Trsatt With the 

Soviet 

Speaking at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier In Washington on November 11,1933, 
just 5 days before President Roosevelt signed 
the treaty recognizing Soviet Russia. Na¬ 
tional Commander Edward A. Hayes said: 
"He [the unknown soldier] would under¬ 
stand the Legion’s attitude that opposes the 
official recognition by the United States of 
strange tenets, admittedly and avowedly in¬ 
tended to destroy through violence and 
revolution the structure of our Government 
and the family relationship that Is the key¬ 
stone of that structure. He would tell you 
to beware of questionable commitments that 
would tend to tie the hands of those of us 
who would keep our Americanism; to beware 
of bizarre associations just because they 
might benefit someone financially." 

Mr. Speaker, Edward A. Hayes, now 
a prominent citizen of Chicago. Ill., was 
wise enough to understand the full 
meaning of the treaty which was then 
pending before President Roosevelt. He 
said that we should beware of question¬ 
able commitments, and we know today 
that the treaty which he has referred 
to has caased the American people and 
the free world untold suffering and the 
end is not in sight. 


On November 16,1933, when the treaty 
was signed it was indeed a red-letter 
day for Moscow and a black day for 
the United States and the free world. 


Piycliologicil Warfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDITH NWRSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACRTTSrrrS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it Is necessary that I give you 
a parable. 

Legend has it that, in ancient Rome, 
a ragged pagan priest appeared before 
the Roman Senate and announced that 
he had in his possession the nine lost 
books of mysteries. These he offered to 
Rome at a great price. 

Legend has it that the Roman Senate 
refused his offer. Then, in full sight of 
the legislators, the priest burned three of 
the nine precious books. He turned to 
his audience and asked them to buy the 
remaining six books at twice the original 
price of the entire nine. He was again 
refused. The priest burned half of the 
remaining books, leaving only three. 
The Roman Senate hurriedly met his 
terms. They bought, for Rome, those 
books spared from the flames. 

But they paid three times the price for 
three books which they would have had 
to pay for the original nine. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is my parable. 

In 1949, many months before the be¬ 
ginning of the Korean war, I said on the 
floor of this House: 

This Congress has a great stake in psycho¬ 
logical warfare. By means of a special com¬ 
mittee on psychological warfare, this House 
could go on record as seeking the necessary 
legislative groundwork for securing a psycho¬ 
logical warfare agency In the event of a war 
emergency, with the least possible waste of 
money and with the least possible waste of 
time. 

To this end I introduced House Reso¬ 
lution 374 in the Eighty-first Congress. 

In August 1950 the establishment of 
a National Psychological Strategy Board 
was announced. The Department of 
Defense, the Joint Chief of Staffs, the 
Department of State, and the Central 
Intelligence Agency were requested to 
designate representatives to sit on the 
Board. The National Security Re¬ 
sources Board and the Economic Co¬ 
operation Administration were invited to 
provide liaison representatives. 

Today. In August 1951, the Psycholog¬ 
ical Strategy Board, under the chair¬ 
manship of former Secretary of the 
Army Gordon Gray, has only begun to 
function. 

Mr. Speaker, this House has only re¬ 
cently concluded a heated debate on the 
appropriations for the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica. Single scripts, isolated productions 
of this agency, have, in my opinion, been 
overemphasized during the course of this 
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debate. One Member has said, in ef¬ 
fect: **This Is a good script. Therefore, 
the Voice should have more money.’’ 
Another Member has said, In effect: 
“This is a bad script. Therefore, the 
Voice should be given less money.” 

I contend that both approaches are at 
fault. 

Our domestic commercial radio pro¬ 
grams do not get high or low Hooper 
ratings on the basis of a single script. 
These ratings are given as the result of 
careful examination of total production 
efforts which cover weeks and months 
of continuing broadcast. 

The hearings held and the reports 
made by a special committee on psycho¬ 
logical warfare could accomplish the 
viewing of psychological warfare as a 
broad, total effort. 

Such a committee would not conflict 
or encroach upon the field of appropria¬ 
tions. The Appropriations Committee 
could utilize or ignore the findings of 
such a committee as it saw fit to do so. 
Nevertheless, those findings would be 
available at hand—for use. 

Such a committee would not conflict 
or encroach upon the field of foreign 
affairs. The Committee on Foreign Af¬ 
fairs could utilize or ignore the findings 
of such a committee as it saw fit to 
do so. Nevertheless, those findings 
would be available at hand—for use. 

I do not think of such a committee 
now—nor have I ever thought of it— 
as a “watchdog committee.” That name 
is Justifiably odious to many Members. 

Rather, I still think of it—and I have 
always thought of it—as a burglar-alarm 
committee. Its findings could ring a 
bell in the minds of members of per¬ 
manent committees, and these members 
could act on their own initiative. 

I have in my hand an instance—a 
real, not a hypothetical. Instance—of 
what this proposed committee might do 
to set off such a burglar alarm in the 
minds of members of the properly au¬ 
thorized permanent committees. 

In the examination of all psychological 
warfare material from all agencies par¬ 
ticipating in this activity, it would have 
been certain that this document would 
have reached the attention of the staff 
of the proposed committee. 

This document, America Today, in its 
special July 4,1951. edition, as produced 
by the State Department, was a for¬ 
midable publication. For the most part, 
it is printed in the Chinese language. 
It contains informative material about 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton, John Adams, Tom 
Paine. James Madison. Abraham Lincoln, 
and others. It contains the Star- 
Spangled Banner, the Bill of Rights, and 
the Declaration of Independence. 

My colleagues of the House Commit¬ 
tee on Un-American Activities have all 
too often witnessed Reds scurrying to 
hide behind the protection of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

The special Fourth of July issue of 
America Today was circulate in the 
British Crown Colonies in Asia, Hong 
Kong and Singapore, as well as other 
danger points in southeast Asia. 


This part of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence-undated—would sponsor re¬ 
volt in Hong Kong against the British: 

The history of the present King of Great 
Britain la a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having In direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over 
these States. 

An undated Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence would not distinguish George III 
from the “present King.” George VI. 

Patrick Henry pulled no punches 
against the England of his time. But 
does America Today of July 4, 1951, 
emphasize that Patrick Henry of 1775 
is the speaker, not someone named Pat¬ 
rick Henry In 1951? Do the people of 
Singapore know that? 

Here is what Tom Paine, firebrand of 
the American Revolution, has to say in 
America Today, July 4, 1961, issue, in 
Chinese and English: “Britain, with an 
army to enforce her tyranny, has a right, 
not only to tax, but “to bind us in 
all cases whatsoever,” and if being bound 
in that manner is not slavery, then there 
is not such a thing as slavery upon the 
earth. Even the expression is impious, 
for so unlimited a power can belong 
only to God.” 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely believe that 
Thomas Paine was right in every word 
quoted 165 years ago. I do not concur in 
all that he said then at this precise 
moment. 

I believe, heart and soul, in the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence. 

I have sworn to uphold the Consti¬ 
tution. 

Yet, the writers of America Today— 
issue of July 4, 1951—have reversed the 
old process, instead of forging swords 
into plowshares, they have forged our 
plowshares of liberty into swords to be 
used against our current ally. Great 
Britain. 

I hold no brief for the present Social¬ 
ist Government of that country. 

Yet. we have fought a common foe 
in World War I, World War 11, and in 
the Korean war. 

I would not have a publication of 
the psychological warfare branch of the 
Department of State foment a revolt in 
British crown provinces. 

Mr. Speaker, this instance which I 
have brought forward here does not 
prove the Voice of America to be either 
good or bad. It does show that a House 
burglar alarm committee should be on 
the alert, so that the proper permanent 
committees of the House might act. 

This House needs a special committee 
to study psychological warfare. 

UNCiiABSiriED Foreign Service Operations 
Memorandum 

June 21. 1961. 

To: The Department of State. 

From: American consul, Hong Kong. 
Subject; I. e.: Press: America Today, special 
July 4 Issue. 

Transmitted herewith are six copies of the 
special July 4 Issue of America Today. The 
contents are as follows; 

Cover: George Washington. 

Inside front cover: Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. 

1. The Bill of Rights: Locally produced Il¬ 
lustrations on the meaning of the Bill of 
Rights. 


2. Speech by Patrick Henry: The famous 
“Give me liberty or give me death” speech 
of Patrick Henry. 

3. The Liberty Bell; A picture and a com¬ 
mentary on the Liberty Bell. 

4. Executive order by President Truman; 
An order by President Truman establishing 
a commission for the commemoration of the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. One picture. 

6. Picture of Alexander Hamilton. 

6. Abraham Lincoln: Locally produced Il¬ 
lustration of Lincoln’s visit to the Civil War 
front. 

7. Lincoln documents; The Emancipation 
Proclamation and a letter to Mrs. Blxby, the 
latter a bilingual. 

8. Tom Paine: A quotation from Common 
Sense, and a locally produced sketch of Tom 
Paine. The quotation is bilingual. 

9. America and Modern World Revolution: 
A locally produced article on the permanent 
aspects of the American Revolution. 

10. Jefferson’s Inaugural speech. 

11. Picture of Jefferson. 

12. Picture of John Adams. 

13. Speeches by Woodrow WUson: Ex¬ 
cerpts from two speeches—his war message 
to Congress and his final address as 
President. 

14. American inventions: Locally pro¬ 
duced Illustrations showing how the United 
States has contributed to scientific progress. 

15. Completion of the transcontinental 
railway: Locally produced Illustration show¬ 
ing the final Unking of the Nation by rail. 

16. The Fourth of July: An article by 
Ralph Bunche on the meaning of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution. 

17. Betsy Ross and the American Flag; 
Picture and locally produced item on the 
making of the American flag. 

18. Benjamin Franklin as an Inventor: 
Picture and locally produced Item on the 
Bclentlflo contributions of Ben Ftanklln. 

19. Picture of James Madison. 

20. Address by Franklin D. Roosevelt: A 
speech made by President Roosevelt on 
Armistice Day 1940. One picture. 

21. Picture of the Statue of Liberty. 

22. The Alamo: Article on the heroic 
stand of the defenders of the Alamo.. 

23. The Star-Spangled Banner: Illustra¬ 
tions locally produced. 

24. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

Back cover: The Lincoln Memorial. 

Distribution Is as follows: Hong Kong, 

27,100, Manila, 10.000; Taipei, 16.000; Singa¬ 
pore, 3,800; Kuala Lumpur, 3.000; Djakarta, 
2,000, Surabaya, 2,000, Medan, 2.000; Saigon, 
5,000; Bangkok, 5.000; Rangoon, 4,600; Hanoi, 
3,600, Pusan, 8,500, Tokyo, 8,600. 


Citizen Gossett 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON.OUN E. TEAGUE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 8, 1951 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
known Ed Gossett and his family since 
I have been in Washington and have 
found Ed Gossett to be a true friend 
and a highly capable Congressman. A 
simple statement which appeared in 
Lyxm Landrum’s column in the Dallas 
Morning News effectively sums up my 
sentiments and the sentiments of many 
of Ed Gossett’s colleagues. We all wish 
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well Xor Ed In his new undertaking and 
know that his place here in Congress 
wtU not be easily fined. 

The statement Xcridows: 

TaiKiasra Otrr Lotto 
(B y Lynn Landrum) 

CmSKM OOMCTT 

Texas Iotas and DallM gtdns today. Bd 
Oossett U leaving Oongreta aa the Repre¬ 
sentative of the Thirteenth Texaa Con^rea- 
Blonal District to practice law in Dallas. 

Xt it unfortunate that the expenses of 
being a Congressman exceed the Inooms of 
that poBltion. The demande of the job are 
BO great that a Member of Congress has to 
negleot either his sworn duty or his fam¬ 
ily's Interests—unless he has an Independent 
source of support for his old age. 

Ifr. Gossett leaves public service at a 
critical hour. His resignation will be a loss, 
no matter who succeeds him in his district. 
This will be true because he has made so 
many friends on both sides of the partisan 
line in the House that his influence runs 
far beyond the seniority privileges which 
normally come to a man with 12 Vi years of 
service. 

These friendships have been made by a 
frank and obliging personality, it is true; but 
they have been cemented by a Arm and in¬ 
dependent loyalty to Inward convictions. 
Oossett has been a flghter—with a smile. 


The Fight for Tax Eqaalkation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. PINE. Mr. Speaker, on June 20, 
during the debate on the closed rule 
under which the tax bill was to be con¬ 
sidered in the Committee of the Whole, 
I urged the Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee to amend the tax bill to provide the 
same tax exemption for governmental 
pensioners now provided for social-se¬ 
curity pensioners and railroad pension¬ 
ers. I suggested a separate vote on the 
question by the Members of the House 
for an immediate determination of 
whether or not retired public employees 
are to be treated differently taxwise. 
My remarks appear on page 6835 of the 
Congressional Record of June 20. 

Although the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee did not respond favorably to my 
proposal, I was furnished with an unoffi¬ 
cial compilation of the reasons advanced 
against exempting pensions, annuities, 
and retirement pay. These reasons 
have now been fully analyzed and an¬ 
swered by Ralph L. Van Name, secretary 
of the New York City retirement system, 
one of the country’s experts In the field 
of pension and retirement administra¬ 
tion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include herewith my correspondence 
with Mr. Van Name, which includes the 
arguments pro and con on the question 
of equalization of tax exemption. 1 do 
so for the express purpose of making 
available to the members of the Senate 
Finance Committee, now considering the 
tax bill, as well as all Members of the 


Senate, all facets of the problem to the 
end that the long fight waged by Con¬ 
gressman Keogh, myself, Mr. Van Name, 
and the many civil-service and public 
employee organisations listed in my 
statement of June 20, may be won. 

OoNasxsa of thx Umxtkd Statbs, 

HOTTSX or RXrXKBBNTATXVXS, 
Washington, D. C., June 22, 1951. 
Mr. Ralph L. Van Name, 

City of Neva York Board of Estimate, 
New York City Employees Retire^ 
ment System, New York, N. Y. 

Dkai Bin. Van Kaub: Tou have received 
by this time a copy of the Conoxessional 
Rxcoao of June 20 containing my statement 
on the equalisation of tax exemption to 
governmental pensioners. I am enclosing 
a copy of a memorandtun which has been 
prepared at my request mbodying the ar- 
gumente utllleed by those who voted 
against Congreesman Ktoqh'b proposal In 
the committee. This la merely a compila¬ 
tion of the argument advanced. 

Since we have met with unsurmountable 
difficulty In the HoTue by reason of the 
eloaed-rule procedure I have this day writ¬ 
ten to both Senator ImuAst and Senator 
Ivxa, enclosing both my statement as well 
as copy of the enclosed memorandum. It 
was my request of each of them that they 
see their way clear to do what they can 
with the Finance Committee of the Senate. 
I think It would be well for you to prepare 
and submit to them a reply to said memo¬ 
randum so that they may have before them 
all of the pros and cons on the subject. 
Please be good enough to forward a like 
copy to me. 

I think you should know that it would 
have been most difficult In the light of the 
procedure laid down by the Rules Commit¬ 
tee to have obtained a clear and decisive 
vote on the specific question. All negative 
votes on either the rule or the tax bill would 
not Indicate a positive vote in favor of 3 rour 
proposal. There would have been no guar¬ 
anty that if the bill were referred back to 
the committee and reconsidered that Con¬ 
gressman KxocH's proposal would have then 
been favorably received. 

Under the circumstances 1 think you 
should direct your attention now to the ac¬ 
tion to be taken in the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 

Sidnet a. PrwE, 
Member of Congress 

June 22, 1961. 

Msmobandum 

Subject: Reasons against exempting pen¬ 
sions. annuities, and retirement pay by a 
specified amount such as $1,400 for retired 
public and private employees. 

An exemption of the retirement pay of re¬ 
tired persons in a flat amount would be dis¬ 
criminatory against those persons who have 
retired on Income from their savings. Buch 
an exemption would also be discriminatory 
against wage earners who could rightly con¬ 
tend that their ability to pay income tax on 
a given amount of Income Is no greater than 
that of a retired person receiving the same 
income. As a matter of fact, their ability to 
pay tax might be less than that of a retired 
person since a retired person has an assured 
income and is thus In a better position to 
reduce living costs by residing in a less ex¬ 
pensive community which, as la well known, 
they often do. Also, retired persons are 
generally relieved of personal expenses nor¬ 
mally incident to earning a living. 

A more equitable and non discriminatory 
method of relief is that which Is granted 
by exemptions and credits since it applies 
to earned income as well as to annuities and 
retirement Income. Present law already 
takes care of retired persons by providing 
persons who are age 66 or over with an addi¬ 


tional exemption of *600 a year. This addi¬ 
tional exemption for aged persons means 
that a man and his wife who are over age 
65 may now receive an adjusted gross In¬ 
come up to $2,675 without paying an In¬ 
come tax. Each of them receives a personal 
exemption of 6600 and also the additional 
exemption of $600. This adds up to $2,400. 
When the 10-percent standard deduction is 
taken Into account this amounts to giving 
such married couples an exemption of $2,675. 

The argument is often made that at the 
present time, a discrimination exists be¬ 
cause railroad retirement benefits are exempt 
from tax by law and social-security bene¬ 
fits are exempt by Treasury regulations. 
When this Is analysed. It can be seen that 
discrimination does not exist to the extent 
often claimed since for the month of April 
1051, the average railroad retirement an¬ 
nuity was $82.65. This amounts to a yearly 
annuity of $091.80. In the ease of social- 
security benefits the average benefit Is now 
$43 a month or $516 a year. The additional 
exemption of $600 which Is granted to per¬ 
sons age 65 or over amounts to a total ex¬ 
emption of $1,3383 a year when the standard 
deduction is taken Into account. This means 
that In the average case persons drawing 
railroad retirement and soclal-aecurity bene¬ 
fits are not benefited by an exemption of 
these benefits from tax since all aged per¬ 
sons are exempted up to $1,333 per year. 

errr or Hew Tork 
Board or Estimate, New York City 
Emflotbeb* Rxtirxmint System, 

New York, N. Y., August 7,1951. 
Hon. BmNEY A. Pine, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Fine: In your recent 
letter you were good enough to send me a 
summation of the arguments which are said 
to move Members of Congress against extend¬ 
ing to pensioners from 6,000,000 govern¬ 
mental positions'—Federal. State, city, court, 
and teaching—the eiemptlon up to $1,800 ex- 
tended by Federal law and Internal Revenue 
ruling to 45 , 000,000 employees covered by 
social security as they retire. 

I enclose herewith memorandum replying 
to arguments opposing greater income-lax 
exemption for pensioners. 

Governmental pensioners seek no exemp¬ 
tion which Government does not see fit to 
extend to Industrial pensioners. Less than 
that, governmental pensioners will not will¬ 
ingly accept. 

Very truly yours, 

Ralph L. Van Name, 

Secretary, 

Memorandum Replying to Arguments Op- 

POBINQ Greater Income Tax Exemption for 

Pensioners 

Argument I; Discrimination against per¬ 
sons who live on their own savings would 
be shown by exempting pensioners and not 
Individuals. 

Answer 1: The discrimination Is not theo¬ 
retical; the discrimination is now practiced 
wholesale by the United States Government. 
The Federal Government now exempts 
up to $1,800 social-security Income of 
46,000,000 of the low-paid and high-paid in 
Industry, a majority of the country’s work¬ 
ers, as they attain age 65, whether their 
other income is $0 or $6,000 or $60,000. The 
Federal Government also discriminates to 
exempt the pension of millions of military 
personnel, railroad workers, printers, and so 
forth, to a greater or lesser degree, while the 
few self-supporting aged Individuals and 
6.000,000 governmental employees, as they re¬ 
tire, are Income taxed. 

The practice is no longer based on size or 
need, since the new social-Becurity untaxed 
pensions will average as high as taxed gov¬ 
ernmental pensions. Federal. State, city, 
court, and teaching. 
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As to total, report of the Senate Committee 
on Finance accompanying submlBSion of the 
present new social-security law, indicates 
the prospect of addition of another tax- 
exempt $1,000,000,000 a year to the social- 
security rolls in the next year or two. 

Many high-bracket taxpayers are being 
professionally advised to pay their $64 a year 
(l »/2 percent of $3,600) not only because of 
the possible $1,800 social-security pension it¬ 
self, taut for the $1,800 tax exemption which 
is worth an additional $1,800 a year to a tax¬ 
payer in the 50-percent bracket. 

Only fear of lors of present right to retire 
before age 65 with taxpayer assistance pre¬ 
vents huge groups of local governmental em¬ 
ployees in many States from electing en¬ 
trance upon tax-exempt social security at 
$54 a year or less. Meanwhile, the Federal 
Government taxes not only the b6low-age-65 
pensions of governmental pensioners, but 
the over-65 pensions comparable in amount 
and average to social-security pensions to be 
granted under the recently adopted social 
security tax-exempt scale. 

No sound reason can be given for exempt¬ 
ing from Income tax social-security pen¬ 
sions of the high-paid and low-paid, while 
taxing governmental pensions. Federal, 
State, city, court, and teaching, up to $400 
as proposed in the tax bill now under con¬ 
sideration in the Senate Committee on 
Finance. 

Argument 2: Young wage esmers are en¬ 
titled to exemption equal to that granted to 
the aged retired. 

Answer 2: The Federal Government con¬ 
spicuously neglects that precept. It assists 
States in granting relief up to $900 a person 
out of taxes paid by the young: it exempts 
up to $1,800 pension payable to most pen¬ 
sioners (Federal, State, and city pensioners 
excepted); then it limits mlllionB of single, 
young wage earners to less than $700 exemp¬ 
tion. 

(a) Their income may be less certain. 

Answer (a): Wage earners are not taxed on 

the wages they may earn, only on wages 
actually received. They meet inflation with 
Increased wages. 

Governmental pensioners on fixed income 
and increasing Income taxation have no re¬ 
course but again and again to reduce their 
standard of living as Government, again and 
again, taxes and taxes, spends and spends. 

In millions of cases, measured by reason¬ 
able and widely accepted standards, Gov¬ 
ernment is now forcing these flxed-lncome, 
taxable governmental pensioners beneath 
the subsistence level. With its own retired 
civil-service workers, for example, It goes 
through the business of increasing some¬ 
what their inadequate pensions, on the one 
hand and, on the other, taxing at £0 percent 
pensions In the $700 to $1,800 range from 
which nongovernmental social-security pen- 
sioncis—the retired from 46,000,000 In in¬ 
dustry—would be totally exempt. 

The $700 to $1,800 wage earner may look 
for increased Income as Inflation proceeds; 
the $700 to $1,800 taxed governmental pen¬ 
sion not only does rot rise with inflation, It 
is further reduced by increased taxation as 
well as by decreasing purchasing power. 

(b) They may have to live In more costly 
neighborhoods, 

(c) They may have greater day-to-day 
expen.se. 

Answer (b-c): The heavy sickness and dis¬ 
ability special requirements of the aged so 
far exceed those of young and vigorous work¬ 
ers that Government and private groups vie 
to provide partial assistance for the peak 
need. 

Congre6.s, In 1950, lifted social security 
from the pauper assistance stage for far 
fewer to the $1,800 maximum self-help basis 
for industrial workers, 46,000,000 of them. 
Congress rightly regards aged Income in the 
lowest $1,800 area as appropriate for exemp¬ 
tion regardless of exact lesser exemption 
limits of young workers. 


Notwithstanding tax-free assistance up to 
$900 regardless of age and tax-free social- 
security pension up to $1,800, Congress has 
continued to tax aged governmental pen¬ 
sioners in the lowest $1,800 area. Much of 
the cheerfulness with which industry’s work, 
ers, 45,000,000 of them, pay their annual 
social-security contiibution $54 or less 
springs from the knowledge that not only 
pension income to $1,800 but tax exemption 
to $400 and more is being purchased. 

Actually, young wage earners need not be 
exempted in the same degree that the pen¬ 
sioned aged should be exempted, because, 
generally, they like the practice of paying 
during their productive years for prospective 
tax-free existence on a lower (usually half¬ 
pay) standard of living in old age. 

Unflnished business dictates that the re¬ 
mainder of the aged, those retired and retir¬ 
ing from 6,000,000 governmental positions 
be given tax privileges identical with the 
majority of the other aged. 

Argument 3: Married persons over 65 are 
said to have $2,675 tax exemption—four 
$300's adjusted upward on the return to 
$2,675 

Answer 3: 45,000,000 industrial employees, 
as they attain age 66. may have up to $4,475 
exemption—$2,676 as above, plus up to $1,800 
tax-free social-security pension. Govern¬ 
mental pensioners receiving $1,800 Govern¬ 
mental pension, would have $1,800 less 
exemption. Congress may properly deter¬ 
mine the tax exemption celling- It Is Inex¬ 
cusable that, year after year, Congress com¬ 
pels Its own employees and the employees 
of local government to pay up to $400 more 
Income tax than the pensioners of private 
industry. 

Example: A married 65-year-old bus driver 
on the privately owned Third Avenue Rail¬ 
road In New York retires on $1,800 social- 
security pension with $2,675 other income, 
all totally exempt from income tax. A mar¬ 
ried 65-year-old bus driver on the parallel 
municipal bus route In New York retires on 
$1,800 municipal pension with $2,675 other 
income. The latter will pay, depending on 
exactly the new scale of taxation, $360 to 
$400 income tax from which his privately 
employed fellow-union member is tax free. 
Thanks to Federal discrimination, one takes 
home $1,800 pension; the other. $1,400. 

That $400 governmental tax discrimina¬ 
tion on $1,800 pension income of two men 
of identical title and wage in the same 
union, is a matter of serious economic and 
political importance to more than 30,000 
members of the Transport Workers Union 
and to the over-all CIO organization. 

If Federal discrimination of this sort Is 
not ended, pivotal States and districts will 
be won and lost In protest against congres¬ 
sional neglect, year after year, to equalize 
pension-income taxation 

Argument 4: It has been argued that since 
social security, until recently, averaged only 
about $516 a year and railroad pensions less 
than $1,000, whereas all over 65 are exempt 
to $1,333 and married couples to twice that 
sum, the average social-security and rail¬ 
road pensioners are not benefited by their 
additional special exemptions, running up 
to $1,440 and $1,800. 

Answer 4: Averages are what they are be¬ 
cause of the lesser and greater than average 
figures commingled to make the average. 
That some railroad and social-security pen¬ 
sioners receive less thn $1,000 and less than 
$516 as they do, does not, of itself Justify 
exemption of railroad and social-security 
pensioners whose pensions of $1,440, more 
or less, keep the low average from falling 
lower. 

In the next year or two, with the addition 
of $1,000,000,000 a year to the social-security 
rolls, as expected by Senate and House tax¬ 
fixing bodies, the present averages will be¬ 
come inconsequential and obsolete. Con¬ 
gress need not apologize for deliberately 
passing the present social-security law to 


greatly increase the social-security average. 
Taxation of the $1,400 pension which com¬ 
bines with the $400 to make the average, 
should not stand or fall because of $400 
tieatment. Each level should be determined 
on its merits. 

POSITIVE REASONS POR QREATEB TAX EXEMPTION 
OF AGED GOVERNMENTAL PENSIONERS 

Limited exemption from income taxation 
of the aged governmental pensioners is to be 
Justified for the following reasons: 

1. Income taxation of the aged is uneco¬ 
nomic. Never before has income-tax law 
condoned $1,800 tax exemption of most pen¬ 
sioners and withheld it from other (govern¬ 
mental) pensioners. 

It Is as sound economics to untax people 
during tholr unproductive years as to tax 
them during their earlier productive years. 
Thus is provided fair and equal treatment 
to each citizen at successive stages of each 
citizen’s life. 

2. Anticipatory taxation of the aged before 
old age Is preferable and is preferred by 
young and old. 

3. Government revenues would not suffer 
by anticipatory taxation (taxation during 
productive years). The Government itself 
has argued at times that suclal-securlty-tax 
exemption is Inconsequential. Exemption of 
fewer (oiie-seventh as many) governmental 
pensioners would be of less consequence. 
The small amounts Involved have been noted 
in official reports to the tax-making com¬ 
mittees of the Senate and the House. 

4 Taxation of long-lived aged pensioners 
substitutes high Income taxation for lesser 
inheritance taxation. The Income of the 
long-lived aged pensioner is possible through 
forfeitures of the short-lived which the long- 
lived Inherit Other heirs share $60,000 
estate exemption; here, too, governmental 
pensioners are the forgotten “stepchildren ’’ 

5. Pensioners commonly retire on about 
half pay: that Is, penslo ers are commonly 
persons who have been accustomed to a 
standard ol living double that possible fur 
the remainder of life. Considerations of de¬ 
cency should prompt lighter taxation for 
their few remaining years. 

6. If it Is social security for private In¬ 
dustry, Congress makes $1,440 tax-free avail¬ 
able after as little as IV 2 years and after 
contribution by the worker of as little as $81. 

If it is governmental pension. Congress 
taxes $1,440 pension Income. $288 annually, 
more or less, after a lifetime ot service. 
Why? 

7. Tax exemption of social-security pen¬ 
sioners was begun when the pension was 
small and the recipient poor Under 1950 
Boclal-Bocurity law, taxpayers in the 60- 
percent bracket have the equivalent of $3,600 
additional other income, since they wuuld 
pay $1,600 tax were It not social security. 

With this Government bounty to the rich, 
there Is no sound basis for withholding tax 
exemption in the $1,800 area to underpaid, 
underponsloned Government workers one- 
seventh as numerous, and with one-seventh 
the income of 45,000,000 Industrials. 

8. In both Government and Industry, em¬ 
ployer contributions for employee pensions 
are generally tax-exempt on the way In. In 
industry they are also exempt on the way 
out via social security. Government em¬ 
ployer money, on the other hand, Is not 
exempt on the way out to the pensioner. 
It Is taxed at 20 percent, more or less, com¬ 
pared to industry’s zero. Why? 

' he overtaxation of governmental pen¬ 
sion cuts two ways. It reduces the govern¬ 
mental pensioner’s take-home pay and his 
standard of living. It compels taxpayers to 
raise additional millions of tax money to 
be siphoned from the local treasury to the 
Federal Treasury via governmental pensioner 
taxation—money that would not reach the 
Federal Treasury from private industry. 
Why the disci Imlnation? Why? 

9. Congress does not seek a profit from 
social-security operation. It vould be 
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pleased it the aovemment were to lareak 

•▼en. 

Besides huge sums lor the needy poor, 
New York City raises $100,000,000 a year for 
staff pensloners-o^'persons retiring from its 
employ. New York City's staff-pension ap¬ 
propriation must be as large as $100,000,000 
annually becaiise the Federal Oovemment, 
Which seeks no profit from Industry's con¬ 
tribution for pensions, collects an income 
tax. beginning at 20 percent, from those 
whose pension Income Is derived from New 
York City taxpayers' local tax payment. 

What have the States and cities done that 
th'-'r taxpayers and their employees retired 
should be worse treated taxwlse than indus¬ 
try and Industry's 46,000.000? Local tax¬ 
payers and State and city pensioners are 
also people—and voters. 

10. Finally, unquestionably, present con- 
ijresslonal treatment of the governmental 
pensioner Is unplanned, inadvertent, acci¬ 
dental. Present congressional treatment 
cannot be condoned o.- Justified. Congress 
need not apologhse for or explain Its past 
neglect. It must begin now equal tax 
treatment of industry’s pensioners and Gov¬ 
ernment's pensioners. 


Income of Aged PerionSf 1948 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPBESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. ANOELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
deplorable fact that many of the aged 
citizens of our country are bypassed and 
are left without sufficient Income to meet 
the bare necessities of life is shown by 
a late report entitled "Income of Aged 
Persons, 1948” by Jacob Fisher, of the 
Division of Research and Statistics In 
the Office of the Commissioner of Social 
Security, which appears in the July is¬ 
sue of Social Security Bulletin, 

I call attention particularly to the fol¬ 
lowing statement in Mr. Fisher's report: 

The Bureau ol the Census estimates that, 
among the 11,000,000 aged 65 years and over 
In 1948, about 8,600,000 bad no money in¬ 
come (as defined) that year and that, of the 
7,500,000 with money income, about 2,300,000 
had incomes of less than $500 and about the 
same number fell In the class $500 to $1,000. 
There were about 1,400,000 persons in the 
class $1,000 to $2,000, about hall that number 
with incomes from $2,000 to $3,000, and close 
to half a million In the class $3,000 to $0,000. 
Perhaps 170,000 had incomes between $5,000 
and $10,000, and a possible 60,000 had in¬ 
comes of $10,000 or more. 

The full report Is as follows: 

Income of Aged Febsons. 1948 
(By Jacob Fisher) 

Data from the income-tax returns for 
1048, recently furnished the Social Security 
Administration by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, fill an important gap in available 
information on the income of aged persons 
in that year. Under the Revenue Act of 
1948, special exemptions of $600 for age or 
blindness may be claimed by the taxpayer 
for himself or for a dependent spouse. The 
number of returns with special exemptions, 
arrayed by size of Income, are of particular 
interest because of the clues they offer to the 
number of aged persons with incomes In the 
middle- and upper-income brackets. For 


reasons noted below, the tax returns are not 
a reliable guide to the number of aged in 
the lower-income groups and tell us nothing 
about the total number of income recipients 
among the aged. 

The major source of information on the 
income of the aged in 1948 remains the 
Bureau of the Census survey of April 1949.* 
The results of this survey, based on inter¬ 
views conducted in a representative sample 
of approximately 26,000 housebolds, are 
summarized in table 1. The income being 
discussed. Incidentally, is money income 
only. In the census estimates, the Income 
excludes not only income in kind (value of 
farm produce consumed by the family, con¬ 
tributions received In the form of food, cloth¬ 
ing. and the like, and free shelter), but 
money receipts as well from the following 
sources: withdrawals from bank deposits, 
loans, tax refunds, gifts, lump-sum Inherit¬ 
ances or Insurance payments, and income 
derived from the sale of assets. 

The Bureau of the Census estimates that, 
among the 11.000,000 persons aged 65 years 
and over In 1048. about 3,600,000 had no 
money income (as defined) that year and 
that, of the 7,600,000 with money income 
about 2,300,000 had incomes of less than $500 
and about the same number fell in the class 
$500 to $1,000. There were about 1,400.000 
persons In the class $1,000 to $2,000, about 
half that number with Incomes from $2,000 
to $3,000, and close to half a million in the 
class $3,000 to $5,000. Perhaps 170,000 had 
incomes between $5,000 and $10,000, and a 
possible 60,000 had Incomes of $10,000 or 
more (table 1). 

How does an Income distribution based 
on the tax returns with a special exemption 
compare with the distribution developed by 
the Bureau of the Census? Before an answer 
is attempted, the limitations of the Income- 
tax return as a source of Information on 
the Income of the aged should be looked at. 

To begin with, not all income Is reported 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Fewer 
than half the income recipients among the 
aged In 1948 filed Income-tax returns for that 
year, to Judge from the fact that special 
exemptions for age or blindness were claimed 
In about 3,400,000 returns only (table 2). 
The half or more of the aged Income recipi¬ 
ents who did not file an Income-tax return 
were all or nearly all In the low-Income 
brackets. They Included persons all or most 
of whose Income was derived from the fol¬ 
lowing tax-exempt sources, which bulk large 
In the Income pattern of the aged: 

(1) Gross Income from taxable sources 
(earnings, dividends. Interest, rents, etc.) of 
less than $600; (2) old-age assistance and 
other forms of public assistance; (3) benefit 
payments under old-age and survivors Insur¬ 
ance, the railroad retirement program, and 
the program for veterans; (4) annuities and 
pensions (for that portion representing a 
return of premiums pold in by the taxpayer); 
and (5) gifts, bequests, inheritances, and 
contributions by relatives. 

Income derived from these sources is not 
only exempt from income tax but, except for 
wage and salary income in Item l, is not 
reported as Income, and hence Is not reflected 
In table 2, among whose 62,000,000 returns 
are some 16,000.000 with reportable but not 
tuxable income. 

A second possible limitation relates to 
the fact that the special exemption may be 


* Bureau of the Census, Income of Families 
and Persons in the United States: 1948 (Cur¬ 
rent Population Reports, Consumer Income, 
series P-60, No. 6). Additional data from 
the same survey may be found In the report 
of the Joint committee on the Economic 
Report, Low-Income Families and Economic 
Stability (8lBt Cong . 1st sess.), 1949. Simi¬ 
lar estimates for 1949 appear In the Bureau 
of the census report, series P-60, No. 7. 


claimed for either age or blindness.' The 
Ixmome-tax form contains separate entries 
for exemptions for age and for blindness, but 
information is not available on the number 
falling Into each of these groups. The limi¬ 
tation is not serious, however. On the basis 
of earlier exnerience with the special de¬ 
duction of $500 for blindness of the tax¬ 
payer, available in 1947 and earlier years, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue is inclined 
to believe that the number of exemptions 
for blindness included in the total number 
of special exemptions is not large. Persons 
65 years of age and over outnumber the 
blind of all ages about 40 to 1 It would 
be reasonable to assume that not more than 
2 or 3 percent of the special exemptions were 
for blindness, although the proportion may 
have been higher in some Income classes. 

Table 1.—Persons aged 20 and over and per¬ 
sons aged 65 and over, by money income, 
1948 
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A third possible limitation concerns the 
inclusion of Joint returns of husband and 
wife In the count of both the total number 
of returns and returns with special exemp¬ 
tions. Of the gross total of 62,000,000 re¬ 
turns, 29,700,000, of 57 percent, were joint 


*Two exemptions may be claimed by an 
individual who Is both aged and blind. 
Some Idea of the number of such Individuals 
may be obtained by comparing the total 
number of extra exemptions with the num¬ 
ber of extra exemptions In the Joint returns 
of husband and wife The difference in 
table 2 between the number of returns with 
special exemptions and the number of such 
exemptions Is 907,375. This is presumably 
the number of returns with two exemptions. 
(Pour exemptions could he claimed on one 
return filed by an aged and blind person 
who has an aged and blind spouse, but the 
number of such cases Is probably quite 
small.) The extra exemptions in the 1,968,- 
208 Joint returns of husband and wife with 
special exemptions (table 3) numbered 
897,842. nearly all of which may be presumed 
to represent special exemptions for an aged 
or blind spouse. The difference between 
907,376 and 897,842—about 10,000—may be 
taken as a rough indication of the number of 
individuals claiming exemptions for both age 
and blindness. 
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returns. Joint returns with special exemp¬ 
tions numherett 1,968,308, or 68 percent, of 
all returns with special exemptions (table 3). 
The close correspondence In these two pro¬ 
portions suggests that the presence of Joint 
returns in the data Introduces no special 
problem affecting the over-all proportion of 
returns filed by aged persons. 

Most Joint returns represent one income 
split between husband and wife for tax pur¬ 
poses; about 1 in 4. however, to Judge by 
data from the returns for 1043 and 1944 
(similar data are not available for later 
years), cover the Incomes of two income 
recipients. The relevant consideration Is the 
extent to which the individual incomes in 
the returns with two incomes, when distrib¬ 
uted within the appropriate Income classes, 
would affect the number and proportion of 
returns wltb special exemptions—those filed 
by aged persons—in each Income class. It 
would be reasonable to assume that the effect 
In general would be to redistribute in lower 
income classes the individual Incomes now 
merged with those of the spouse and scat¬ 
tered all over the income scale but rela¬ 
tively more frequent In the middle- and 
upper-income brackets. If the l-ln-4 ratio 
for double Incomes in Joint returns can be 
assumed for Joint returns with special ex¬ 
emptions in 1948, then it is likely that there 
were about 3,900,000 aged Income recipients 
represented In the tax returns rather than 
3.400,000; and that the 1,000,000 Income re¬ 
cipients In the 600.000 returns with two in¬ 
comes were located at lower levels on the 
income ladder than the places the 500,000 
individuals now occupy in tables 2 and 3 
by virtue of the additional Income of the 
spouse. In sum, the presence of Joint re¬ 
turns in the Income-tax data probably re¬ 
sults in some overstatement of the income 
of the aged, but how many are affected and 
by how much their income Is overstated is 
not known. 

Table 2. —Federal income-tax returns hy in¬ 
dividuals,^ taxable and nontaxable, by ad¬ 
justed gross income classes and by number 
of special exemptions for age or blindness, 
1948 
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fiource Prollmlnary dnta. Bureau of Intonial Beve* 
Hue, Statistics of Income for 1948. 

Of the three limitations, the first, relating 
to the nonpresence in the Income-tax returns 
of several million aged persons with low In¬ 
comes, is the most consequential. Useful 


comparisons between census estimates and 
estimates based on Bureau of Internal 
Revenue data on the number of aged in 
specified Income classes can be made only for 
Incomes large enough to be reflected in the 
tax returns. Ordinarily the minimum in¬ 
come for this purpose would be $600, but 
because a considerable number of aged per¬ 
sons in the income group $600 to $1,000 have 
Income from tax-exempt sources, enumer¬ 
ated earlier, it is advisable perhaps not to 
compare the estimates for Incomes of less 
than $1,000. Even in the $1,000 to $2,000 
class, enough exempt income is probably re¬ 
ceived to make the tax returns an unreliable 
indicator of the Incomes of aged persons in 
this bracket. 

The data In tables 1 and 2 indicate that in 
the income classes between $1,000 and $2,600, 
the Bureau of the Census estimate is con¬ 
sistently larger than an estimate derived 
from income-tax returns, the difference nar¬ 
rowing as $2,600 is approached. Beyond this 
figure the income-tax source yields the larg¬ 
er estimate, the spread between the two 
estimates Increasing wltb size of Income In 
the class $10,000 and more, the estimate to 
be derived from the tax returns is more than 
twice as high as the census estimate. 

How are these differences to be Interpreted? 

Bureau of the Census estimates are based 
essentially upon the memory of the person 
interviewed. There is some evidence that 
persons reporting their income to an inter¬ 
viewer tend to understate income. Occasion¬ 
al earnings, gifts, small dividends, and pub¬ 
lic assistance payments received for a brief 
period are likely to be forgotten a year later. 
The household member usually interviewed, 
furthermore, is the housewife, who may con¬ 
fuse take-home pay with total earnings and 
who sometimes may not be aware of the full 
amount of her husband’s earnings or of other 
sources of Income of which he may be the 
recipient. 

It would be reasonable to conclude that 
many of the persons In the census estimate 


At the $2,750 level the number of Joint 
returns of husband and wife (among the 
group with special exemptions for age or 
blindness) becomes larger than the number 
of one-person returns, a situation which 
calls for a downward adjustment to take ac¬ 
count of the double Incomes in some of the 
Joint returns. The two adjustments may 


8l own In table 1 belong in a higher-income 
bracket than the one in which they have 
been placed as a result of the survey. A 
redistribution of the individuals Involved, 
on the basis of more complete Information, 
could conceivably yield larger totals in all 
the classes beginning with $1,000 with per¬ 
haps no reduction in the size of the group 
with Incomes less than $1,000. since some 
of the persons classified by the Bureau of 
the Census as not in receipt of any money 
income in 1948 probably had some Income 
in that year, as will be noted later, and be¬ 
long in the $1 to $499 group. 

Still another problem is presented by the 
fact that the census income distributions 
are based on a sample of the population and 
not on a complete census. No matter how 
carefully a sample is selected, inflation of 
the results to yield estimates for the total 
population inevitably entails some degree 
of error. The sampling error is particularly 
large where small numbers are Involved. 
One reason for the increasing disparity at 
the upper end of the income distribution 
between census estimates and Income-tax 
returns is the growth in sampling variability 
as the number of persons affected declines. 

Considerations of a different character are 
involved In the income-tax data. Aged per¬ 
sons reporting incomes of less than $1,000 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue represent 
only a small part of the total number in this 
class, for reasons cited earlier; the same 
thing, to a somewhat lesser extent, is true 
of the group with incomes between $1,000 
and $2,000. Since the exempt-income 
sources need not be reported, many Individ¬ 
uals are lower in the income scale shown In 
table 2 than they would be if all Income 
were reportable. As in the case of the 
census estimates, therefore, adjustment of 
the data to reflect income distribution more 
pccurately would necessitate an upward re¬ 
distribution of the Individuals affected. The 
upward adjustment Is appropriate, however, 
for the lower end of the income scale only. 


cancel each other out In the $2,500 to $3,500 
class, but beyond this interval the net ef¬ 
fect of the adjustments is probably in the 
direction of a lower income classification for 
the individuals concerned. 

If the modifications that seem indicated 
in the census estimates and the income-tax 
data are given effect, a rough picture of the 


Table 3 —Federal income-tax returns by individuals, taxable and nontaxable, by ad¬ 
justed gross income classes, joint returns of husband and wife, and number with spe¬ 
cial exemptions for age or blindness, 1948 
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Source: Preliminary data, Bureau of Internal Revenue, Statl.-^tlcs of Income tor 1948. 
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Income distribution of aged persons would 
look somewhat as follows: 

Among the 11«000.000 persons aged 66 years 
and over in 1948, about 3,000,000* had no 
money Income, about 2,500,000 had money 
income of less than 9500, and about. 3,300,000 
bad money income between $500 and $1,000. 
Income recipients In the class $1,000 to $3,000 
numbered perhaps 1,000,000. About three- 
quarters of a million were In the Income class 
$2,000 to $3,000; about half a million in the 
Income class $3,000 to $5,000; about two hun¬ 
dred thousand In the class $5,000 to $10,000; 
and about one hundred thousand had In¬ 
comes of $10,000 or more. 

examination of the relative frequency of 
aged persons in the different Income clasees 
Indicates that there were somewhat more 
aged persons In the low-income groups than 
would be expected from their proportion in 
the population or among Income recipients, 
and that they constituted a smaller-than- 
proportionate share of the persona In the 
middle-income groups. These findings cor¬ 
respond with our general impressions con¬ 
cerning the place of the aged In the coun¬ 
try's Income structure What is not gen¬ 
erally known, however, is the relatively large 
place that they occupy in the hlgh-lncome 
group. 

In 1948 approximately 1 Income recipient 
in 10 was 66 years of age or over Among 
persons with lucumes of less than $1,000, 
however, about 1 in 4 was aged. The ratio 
dropped to 3 or 4 per 100 in the income 
classes from $3,000 to $4,000 and then rose 
again. At the $10,000 level, perhaps 10 In 
every 100 income receivers were 65 years of 
age or over; at the $50,000 level, perhaps 18 
In every 100; at the $100,000 level, perhaps 
23 In every 100. Though the hlgh-lncome 
aged persons were few In absolute numbers, 
they comprised an Increasing proportion of 
the total group of recipients in the higher- 
income brackets. 

Census data on living arrangements and 
studies made by the Social Security Admin¬ 
istration of the circumstances of old-age and 
survivors Insurance beneficiaries and old- 
age assistance recipients provide a basis for 
some obseivations concerning the major 


*The number of persons In the no-lncom« 
group 1 x 1 the census estimate Is 3,600,000. 
That the size of this group Is overstated be¬ 
comes evident from an examination of the 
number of aged persons with Income from 
known sources. According to the Biuwau of 
the Census report. "Work Experience of the 
Population in 1948" (Current Population Re¬ 
ports. Labor Force, series P-50, No. IS), 
3,460,000 persons aged 65 years and over in 
December 1948 had some paid employment 
during the year. In the same month, 1,581,- 
000 aged persons were receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance. 682,000 were on the ben¬ 
efit rolls of other social insurance and re¬ 
lated programs, and 2,495,000 were receiving 
old-age assistance. After allowances are 
made for an overlap between old-age and 
survivors insurance and old-age assistance 
equivalent to 10 percent of the insurance 
beneficiaries and an overlap between all 
forms of social insurance and employment 
equal to 10 percent of the Insurance bene¬ 
ficiaries, the total number with Income from 
these sources Is 7,800,000, or 800.000 more 
than the census estimate of aged persons 
with Income. Since several hundred thou¬ 
sand aged persons must have had money in¬ 
come from other sources only (commercial 
Ixxsurance annuities, industrial pensions, 
dividends, interest, contributions from 
friends or relatives) the number with no 
money income could not have been larger 
than 3,000,000 and was probably below that 
figure. 


sources of income In the different Income 
classes,* 

The 3,000,000 in the no-lncome group In¬ 
cluded some persons living on withdrawals 
from savings and sale of assets. More than 
9 In 10 were living with related persons and 
presumably were being supported by them in 
whole or part. More than 8 In 10 were 
women, almost half of whom were living 
with a husband who was probably an income 
recipient. 

Almost half the 2,500,000 persons with 
money Incomes less than $500 were old-age 
assistance recipients: about one-quarter 
were oH-age and survivors insurance bene¬ 
ficiaries. Probably fewer than 10 percent 
had any Income from employment. More 
than three-fourths were living with related 
persons and may have been supported In 
part by them. 

Old-age assistance recipients and old-age 
and survivors Insurance beneficiaries com¬ 
prised the bulk also of the 2,300,000 persons 
in the Income class $500 to $1,000. More 
than 6 in 10 may have been supported in 
part by the relatives with whom they were 
living. 

Earners probably outnumbered assistance 
recipients and old-age and survivors insur¬ 
ance beneficiaries among the 1,600,000 per¬ 
sons with Incomes between $1,000 and 
$2,000. There were more beneficiaries of so¬ 
cial Insurance and related programs than 
there were assistance recipients, the reverse 
of the situation In the Income classes below 
$1,000. The number living with relatives 
was proportionately latter than among per¬ 
sons in the $500 to $1,000 class, but probably 
more of such related persons were depend¬ 
ents rather than sources of support. 

At Income levels above $2,000 the relative 
number of persons with income from em¬ 
ployment increased. There was a sharp de¬ 
cline In the number of old-age and survivors 
Insurance beneficiaries, and there were no 
public-assistance recipients 

The pattern that may be traced shows, hi 
brief, a shift from complete or almost com¬ 
plete dependence on relatives in the no- 
lncome group to support of relatives as in¬ 
come rises; considerable dependence on pub¬ 
lic-assistance Income In the very low Income 
brackets and some dependence on this 
source in the moderately low brackets. So- 
claL-lnsurance-benefit income bulks large in 
the moderately low income group and be¬ 
comes less prominent os one leaves the low- 
income group. At the $1,000 to $2,000 level 
earnings from employment tend to replace 
relatives, public-assistance, and social-in¬ 
surance benefits as a major income source. 
Ckxnslderably further up the income scale— 
at the $100,000 level, to Judge from the In¬ 
come-tax returns, for persons of all ages, 
but probably at a lower level for aged per¬ 
sons—Income from accumulated assets 
(dividends, interest, and so on) becomes 
more Important than earnings. 

Additional information on the relative im¬ 
portance of these sources of Income at 
various Income levels may be available 
shortly as a result of special tabulations 
planned by the Social Security Administra¬ 
tion from schedules taken by the Bureau of 
the Census In the course of Its posteuumer- 
atlon survey. 


*The estimates are based In part on esti¬ 
mates of the Incomes of aged old-age and 
survivors Insurance beneficiaries and of old- 
age assistance recipients, prepared by the 
Social Security AdminlstraUon for the 
House-Senate Joint Committee on the Eco¬ 
nomic Report and published In the com¬ 
mittee’s report on low-income families 
(pp. 11, 13), 


Whit 1$ the United Nttkmf? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ox 

HON.UWRENCEH. SMITH 

or WTSCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 8,1951 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks. I 
am including the following article which 
appeared in the August 1 issue of the 
Christian Century: 

What 1b the U. N ? 

As negotiations In Korea drag along to¬ 
ward a cease fire, debate has already started 
over who v»on Partisan politics being what 
It Is, this debate can be expected to continue, 
and perhaps intensify, up to the day of next 
year’s Presidential election. The Truman 
administration naturally is claiming a vic¬ 
tory. We fought, say its spokesmen, only to 
stop the Communist aggression and to prove 
that such aggression does not pay. Haven't 
we done this'> This claim conveniently for¬ 
gets the U N. resolution of last October 7, 
which culled for creation ot a unified and 
democratic Korea—a directive which, under 
the clrcumstancee, could only mean win¬ 
ning a military victory up to the Yalu. 

While the Truman administration Is claim¬ 
ing victory, the Republican opposition Just 
ar, vigorously will be claiming surrender It 
won’t use that word. It will charge that an 
armistice which leaves the Communists In 
control of No^th Korea and unpunished for 
their attack on the south Is appeaBemeut. 
When, the administration calls on Us oppo¬ 
nents to tell what they would have dune 
rather than accept the truce which now 
seems available at the thirty-eighth parallel, 
they will evade that question as far as pos¬ 
sible and concentrate on the appeasement 
accusation. 

X 

It la not our present purpose to aesesa theae 
partisan claims. Yet there la one claim now 
being put forward which seems to us un¬ 
warranted and freighted with trouble for the 
future. This is the claim that Korea has 
proved that the U. K can put military forces 
into action capable of defeating aggreselon. 
With this goes the Implication that. In view 
of the Korean outcome, the U N. should—and 
will—go ahead to build Us international po¬ 
lice force to a point where It can hold in 
check or mow down any transgressor. 

To us, this seems a dangerous misreading 
of what has happened In Korea. True, the 
Communists have been stopped at the thir¬ 
ty-eighth parallel. True, a U. N. force. In 
which 16 nations participated (though not 
Ell with fighting units), did it. Neverthe¬ 
less, the whole Korean affair has been sur¬ 
rounded by "buts.” But for Russia's ab¬ 
sence from the Security Council, no U. N. 
resolution calling for military action could 
have been adopted In the first place. (The 
Kremlin won’t make that mistake again.) 
But for what seemed the requirements of 
United States prestige in the Far East, shat¬ 
tered by what bad happened in China, there 
would have been far less pressure for Ameri¬ 
can Intervention. Our military leaders were 
afraid of it; the MacArthur hearings showed 
that the swift decision to go in came from 
the State Department and the White House. 
As Louis Johnson, at that time Secretary 
of Defense, testified, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Just kept still and accepted orders, 
little as they liked them. But for the rea¬ 
sons which they had for needing to stay 
on good terms with the United States, it Is 
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aoubtlul wbettier even tbe minority of X7. N, 
members who Joined In the Korean police 
action would have done so. 

In pointing out these “buts/' we are not 
aspersing the course followed by the U. N. 
We are glad there was as much support for 
this policy as there was; otherwise the U. N. 
would have disintegrated right there. In view 
of the record, however, we believe that the 
"meaning" of the military action in Korea 
has been simply that nations—inside the 
U. N. and out: working with the U. N. ar#d 
against it—^when it comes to going to war 
continue to follow what they consider their 
immediate interests. That was true lor the 
nations which sent forces to fight for the 
U. N. It was true on the other side. Russia 
and China were not moved by V. N. condem¬ 
natory resolutions, but when their interests 
told them to extricate themselves they did 
so, regardless of where that left the Korean 
Communists. 

In other words, despite all theories of col¬ 
lective security and international action 
against aggressors, going to war Is some¬ 
thing which still has to be Justified to the 
people who do the paying, the fighting, and 
the dying as a sacrifice demanded by na¬ 
tional interest. Otherwise, the war sacri¬ 
fices cannot be maintained. The reason 
why the United States Government was so 
ready to respond to Mr. Malik’s first hint 
of the possibility of a cease-fire was that 
this justification of national necessity for 
the Korean Intervention had begun to lose 
Its power to convince the masses of the 
American people. 

zz 

Now, if such have been the realities of the 
military action in Korea, what meaning 
have they for the future of the United Na¬ 
tions? For one thing, surely the flimsy na¬ 
ture of U. N. military guaranties must be 
clear. A time may come—we trust It will— 
when the U. N. will evolve into a world gov¬ 
ernment, and as such will have available 
a U. N, force capable of policing the world. 
But When that time comes the policing 
problem will not be one of coercing or hold¬ 
ing In leash the whole of the geopolltlclans' 
vast "Heartland.'’ It will be the relatively 
simple one of suppressing pirates, contra¬ 
band runners, and similar minor offenders. 
At the present stage of history, the concept 
of a standing U. N. force to control major ag¬ 
gression is an illusion. The provisions tor 
such a force In the U. N. Charter are window 
dressing and no more. 

This was the position taken by the Chris¬ 
tian Century when the U. N. was formed at 
San Francisco. We are more convinced of 
Its correctness today than we were then, 
since the Korean outbreak the U. N, has 
adopted the so-called Acheson amend¬ 
ments. One of these affects to put teeth in 
the military clauses of the Charter by re¬ 
quiring each member state to tell what 
forces it will earmark for immediate use at 
any time by the U. N. The United States it¬ 
self showed what this particular Acheson 

provision amounts to by telling the U. N. that 
it would not earmark any specific forces 
but might he expected to respond to any 
future U. N. call on its merits. Other na¬ 
tions, which has fought beside us In Korea, 
are following the same course. 

What la really involved here is the pres¬ 
ent nature of the U. N, What purpose does 
it exist to fulfill? Is it an organization to 
raise and employ military forces on a scale 
sufficient to be a terror to all evildoers? Or 
Is it something else? On this basic ques¬ 
tion. we believe that the Quakers who drew 
up the recent report on foreign policy. 
Steps to Peace (see Quakers Never Give Up, 
May 30), were right and that Mr. Acheson's 
move to transform the U. N. Into an armed 
alliance was wrong. A U. N. attempting to 
maintain and use an luternatiaual army in 
a world divided between great power blocs 
is a U. N. headed toward disaster. 


No U. N. army can cope with major aggres¬ 
sion. The terrific time the U. N. has had 
with the Communist aggression In Korea 
should be a sufiicient warning on that score. 
At the start. Korea looked like nothing more 
than a fairly simple police action. What 
would have happened had China officially 
come in? The U. N. army would probably 
have fallen apart. If not, there would cer¬ 
tainly have been recriminations between 
the peoples of the participating nations on 
a scale to have undercut any campaign 
against China proper. And if Russia had 
come in? At that point, of course, any pre¬ 
tense of U, N. police action would have van¬ 
ished; that would have been world wsu III— 
and the disintegration of the U. N. 

m 

What Is the U. N ? At present the U. N.’s 
role is to provide a meeting place and a forum 
in which h continuous process of discussion 
and negotiation can be carried on among the 
nations as an alternative to war. What the 
limitations are on what the U. N. can accom¬ 
plish through the discharge of that role, we 
do not know. The Quakers (to refer once 
more to their report) think that the nations 
In the U. N. have not gone very far yet In de¬ 
veloping the possibilities of negotiation, and 
the remarkable Quaker record in securing a 
common mind out of all sorts of combative 
situations makes their Judgment regarding 
this important. 

We admit that it Is not and will not be 
easy to get far In the U. N. along the path of 
discussion and negotiation with the Russians 
and their Communist satellites. There will 
be many times when the infuriating tactics 
to which the Red delegates resort In the As¬ 
sembly, In the Security Council, In the com¬ 
missions and committees will tempt our 
frustrated representatives to feel that If they 
could only pull a gun on their Communist 
tormentors, sweet reasonableness would en¬ 
sue. But for the U. N., pulling a gun is the 
way to disillusionment and shipwreck. 

A cease fire In Korea, if It is attained, will 
give another chance to recall the U. N. to 
Its true purpose. Those who hope to see 
the U. N. develop into an effective agency for 
world understanding will do well now to for¬ 
get the illusory Acheson army. Fighting Is 
not the U. N.’s role. Negotiation is. Now Is 
the time to get that fact thoroughly planted 
in U. N. thinking. And os an Incentive for 
so doing, we wish that every delegate and 
employed officer of the U. N.. every foreign of¬ 
fice official and every legislator in U. N mem¬ 
ber nations, could be required to read and 
reread that portion of the Quaker report 
(pp. 31 through 47) which deals with the 
possibilities and means for developing the 
U. N. as a world center for constant and un- 
despairing negotiation. 


Some Fancy Accounting in Ariiona Water 
Plan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CAUFORNia 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 8,1951 
Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the House 
to an interesting article by Mr. Raymond 
Moley which discusses the central Ari¬ 
zona project. This fantastic project is 
of such dubious economic feasibility that 
the attempt to foist It upon the Nation 
constitutes a threat to the whole recla¬ 
mation program so vital to western de¬ 


velopment, In order to authorize this 
project, it would be necessary to cast 
aside and Ignore all previous standards 
by which economic feasibility has been 
determined. Here is a project which 
would cost the taxpayers of the United 
States at least $2,000,000,000 in Interest 
losses alone, while it would at the same 
time directly benefit large landowners 
in Arizona who would be required to pay 
absolutely nothing for having their 
underground water supplies replenished 
for use on their lands. 

Even the sponsors of the project admit 
that their economic feasibility claims are 
predicated in large part upon construc¬ 
tion of a dam at Glen Canyon, although 
the bill authorizing the project specifi¬ 
cally prohibits the building of the Glen 
Canyon Dam. There are so many glar¬ 
ing fallacies in the reports and evidence 
reportedly Justifying the project from an 
economic standpoint that one is amazed 
to see the project seriously considered in 
spite of the unquestioned political influ¬ 
ence of its sponsors. It is a monstrous 
example of economic insanity wedded to 
political pressure. 

The article follows: 

Some Fancy accovntxno in Arizona 
Water Plan 
(B y Raymond Moley) 

Boise, Idaho.—As I have traveled west¬ 
ward, through Yellowstone Park and Into 
this productive and prosperous basin of the 
Snake River, my major reactions have been 
to the natural treasures and beauties of the 
region and to what strong and energetic 
people have done with and for these ad¬ 
vantages. 

We seem to be far from the perplexities 
and strife of international affairs, higher 
taxes, and economic controls. Certainly, It 
would seem that the devious ways of Govern¬ 
ment bookkeeping would have little to do 
with all this natural wealth. 

But the connection Is real and important 
and very serious. Two Illustrations will suf¬ 
fice for this point. The first Is almost 
humorous. The second Involves the entire 
future of the development of areas such as 
this. Both have to do with the fact that, 
as years pass, it is becoming more and more 
expensive to reclaim waste land in the West 
and to make It fit for human habitation 
and individual enterprise. 

The original principle followed by govern¬ 
ment in reclaiming land by irrigation and 
other improvements was that the farmers 
who were benefited should repay the costs 
over a period of years. 

This principle was willingly accepted by 
the hardy people who settlej on such land. 
It is the principle that should be followed 
for all time 

But It is to the interest of some bureau¬ 
crats and politicians to undermine this prin¬ 
ciple and at the same time to create a state 
of dependence by some on others and to reap 
political advantage from such dependence. 

The method followed by such bureaucrats 
and politicians is to rig Government book¬ 
keeping to make it seem that great reclama¬ 
tion and power projects are paying for them¬ 
selves, while In reality a generous subsidy 
Is being paid by Federal taxpayers. 

In the Senate debate last month on the 
great central Arizona project. It was pointed 
out that the Bureau of Reclamation had 
assigned as part payment for that project the 
so-called recreation benefits. 

This means that it is estimated that s 
certain number of people will come in the 
course of a vacation to see the dam. Their 
expezises all the way from home and back 
will be estimated, expenses for railroad fare 
or gasoline, lodgings, and food. These will 
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b« totaled and Mt ofl against the cost of the 
project to the Government. 

Tbis sounds almost too fantastic to be 
true. For the money these curious people 
spend does not come back to the Govern¬ 
ment at all. It Is not a legitimate item to 
set off against cost. Xt goes to Innkeepers, 
gas stations, and railroads. The taxpayer 
makes It up when the cost of the project is 
met. 

Another trick Is more complicated and 
more serious. It has to do with what is 
called the Interest component In a reclama¬ 
tion project. 

In the beginning and for half a century, 
the farmer was supposed to pay over a pe¬ 
riod of 40 years the original cost of the 
irrigation project and the maintenance ex¬ 
penses. 

Now. since many of these projects produce 
not only Irrigation but electric power, the 
idea has been developed that the Interest 
component In the proceeds of the sale of 
power should not be returned to the Treas¬ 
ury, but to a fund under the control of the 
Bureau of Reclamation which can be used 
to flnanoe other new projects, thus loading 
the taxpayer with the cost of subsidising 
power users. 

This Idea is cropping up In new projects. 
Thus, what started as a self-sustaining en¬ 
terprise of Government will, unless stopped 
by Congress, end In a gigantic paternalism. 
This Is Just another example of the decay 
of morality In a socialistic government. 


The Method of SelectioB of Caadidates 
for Admiition to the Military aad Naval 
Academies Should Be Reviewed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ov 

MON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

or NIW TOMC 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTATIVBe 

WeaneB6xLV, August 1, 1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatest contribution Congress can make 
to the situation created by the West 
Point scandals Is to seek out the root 
causes of the dishonesty which has been 
revealed and try to prevent a repetition. 

No doubt a general lowering in moral 
standards with a bad example set in high 
Qovernment circles has b^n a contrib¬ 
uting factor. Without question the 
young men involved can point to more 
serious examples of betrayal of trust and 
disloyalty to country which have either 
gone unpunished or with a slap on the 
wrist. Yet it seems to me a more basic 
cause may be the reason why widespread 
cheating exists at the Military Academy. 
Perhaps the fault lies, at least in part, 
with Congress. Before we search else¬ 
where for reasons we should be sm*e our 
own house is in order. 

It has long appeared to me highly 
questionable whether the candidates lor 
nomination to the service academies 
should be named primarily by Members 
of Congress. What peculiar qualifica¬ 
tions does a Senator or Representative 
have which enables him to select young 
men who are likely to make the best 
Army, Navy, or Air Po^’ce officers? 

X appreciate the Importance of a wide 
geographical distribution of the candi¬ 
dates, since they should be representative 
of American youth and will be called 
upon ia later life to command troops 


drawn from all parts of our country. I 
am not at all sure, however, that a higher 
caliber of youth in both character and 
ability would not result from selection 
through a process of competitive exami¬ 
nation or screening by an independent 
board or otherwise. I confess that I 
have no positive alternative to suggest. 
It may well be that careful study would 
reveal that the traditional method of 
selection by those chosen to represent 
the people In their respective States is 
the best method which can be devised to 
insure that top men are chosen for the 
service academies. 

The recent tragic disclosures, however, 
have reinforced my impression that this 
entire matter of selection should be 
thoroughly canvassed. With that end 
in view, 1 am introducing a resolution 
authorizing and direcUng the Committee 
on Armed Services to conduct an inquiry 
and make recommendations with regard 
to any changes which should be made 
In the public Interest in the manner of 
selecting and nominating candidates for 
admission to the Military and Naval 
Academies. 


Military AppropriatioB BHl, 1952 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 

CH* TSXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday^ August 8,1951 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of the hearings on the 1952 
military appropriation bill, which lasted 
some 11 weeks, the Appropriations Sub¬ 
committee on Military Appropriations 
called a special session to hear General 
Marshall, the Secretary of Defense, and 
General Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. That was on July 18. 
only 3 weeks ago. We were anxious to 
review with them the latest develop¬ 
ments in the uncertain world situation 
with particular reference to the mili¬ 
tary-preparedness program which the 
pending bill is designed to further, and 
to have the benefit of their latest Judg¬ 
ments and opinions because by reason 
of their positions they are our foremost 
leaders in the military field. Their testi¬ 
mony is extremely timely, and to the 
point, and might well be read by every 
American. It is not too lengthy, and I 
believe it highly desirable to Include it 
in the Recobd. 

The printed transcript follows: 

WXDNSBDAY, JULY 18, 19B1. 

CmwENT Status or Military PiJkKMxsio 

(Witness: Hon. George Catlett Maisball. 
Secretary of Defense.) 

JMr. Mahon. Gentlemen, we have called this 
special session to bear General Marshall and 
General Bradley. 

General Marshall, of course, we would like 
to visit with you and have s statement from 
you. and then we can take General Jiradley. 
and thereby we will not hold both of you 
here throughout the bearings. 

We began hearings on the 1963 military 
budget shortly after the budget was {ve- 
seated to us. We began hearings early in 
May. I think we have had about 11 weeks 


of hearings—at least. tlUs is the eleventh 
Week. We finish the hearings this afternoon. 

You were busily engaged on the Sonato 
side at the time we started: otherwise wa 
would have had the pleasure of having you 
before us earlier. We did have the privi¬ 
lege of hearing a statement from General 
Bradley at that time, but we did not com¬ 
plete, and will hear him. again. 

Of course, this Is a tremendous budget. 
General Marshall, in the neighborhood of 
960.000,000,000. The taxpayers are impatient 
about the ever-increasing costs to the Gov¬ 
ernment, the high taxes, and yet with the 
disturbed world conditions they want to be 
adequately prepared for what might hit us 
as a nation in a troubled world. 

There la much feeling among the people 
generally and among the Members of Con¬ 
gress that the military people do not con¬ 
serve manpower and dollars as well as they 
should; In other words, that some of the 
appropriation to the military does not buy 
the maximum of defense. Of course, we are 
anxious to get a dollar’s worth oi defense for 
every dollar spent, and I am sure that repre¬ 
sents your views. 

smcT or DSVEXiOnsKNTs IN KoaxA ON isas 
BUDOVr 

How, anothsr thing that has come Into 
the picture has been the developments In 
Korea. The question will be asked on the 
floor by Members of Congress and by the 
American people, of course, as to what im¬ 
pact should the recent turn of events have 
on this military program? In other words, 
can we now assume that our build-up could 
proceed at a slower pace? I do not think any 
thoughtful American, In view of the prospect 
which will be facing us because of the world 
picture, could think that we could let down 
our guards and disband our military forces. 
That is not in the picture. We realise that. 

But. can we stretch out our efforts over a 
longer period of time, particularly some of 
our procurements? For example, the Army 
has come In and aeked for ordnance to the 
tune of 98,600.000,000. That is a tremendous 
figure. 

Now. could we proceed on that at a rate, 
say. instead of $6,000,000,000. at a rate of 
95,000.000,000 or $6,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,- 
000? In other words, phase this procurement 
out over a longer period of time Is that 
practical? 

In view of the turn of events in the Korean 
war, should we restudy the emphasis which 
iB to be placed on the defense program and 
perhaps reshape this budget to some extent? 

We want to have confidence, when we take 
this budget to the floor, that when we are 
asked by Members of Congress whether we 
need such a large budget, that we can tell 
them it is needed and why. 

Another thing, when we take the bill to 
the floor we want to be in position to as- 
tiure our colleagues that this money is need¬ 
ed and is needed now and we do not want to 
be in the position of having the Defense 
Department come back a little later and say, 
"We have reoriented ourselves in the light oi 
developments in Korea: we have changed the 
program; we do not need all of this money 
which the bill provides." 

Of course, we would be happy If that sort 
of thing could develop with complete 
safety and security to the Nation, but the 
point we want to make is that we need a 
realistic view of this whole thing; and, I 
would like to say this before I stop these re¬ 
marks: 

If you change the views which you express 
this afternoon, prior to the time we bring 
this bill to the floor for consideration, and if 
you determine upon a reshlft*ng of the pro¬ 
gram or reduction in the program, will you 
make known to the committee your decision 
on that matter in time for lu to take ad¬ 
vantage of the decision which you might 
have made? 

Against that background of remarks which 
1 think represents generally the thlnldng of 
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the members of the committee, we would liKe 
for you Just to tell us what you think, of the 
present situation. 

Secretary Makshall. Mr. Chairman, In the 
first place, I see no reduction. I might say 
this, that I think it Is quite possible that 
when the final determination is made—the 
final decision, In October—^that we will pos¬ 
sibly be involved in approaching the Con¬ 
gress for certain increases, particularly for 
1953 and 1954. 

1 regard this appropriation bill in a very 
considerable measure as a major capital in¬ 
vestment, in contrast with the maintenance 
items concerning pay. uniforms, and items 
of that character. I look at it In a sense that 
It is a capital Investment which will not 
require replacements for quite a period of 
years, varying for example, with 3 years on 
pursuit planes. 6 years on the types of larger 
planes, and 8 years for most of the tanks. 

Of course, it does Involve continued main¬ 
tenance charges against the Items that are 
not held In storage. 

1 think I can best explain my own reaction 
to this by stating that I have been deeply 
concerned over what I have read In the press 
and what I have heard over the radio In re¬ 
gard to the fears expressed as to the Korean 
armistice being a Communist trap. Involving 
some clever procedure, which will react seri¬ 
ously to our disadvantage. I regard Korea, 
except for the tragedy of the casualties, 1 
regard the Korean affair—except for those 
tragedies—as an incident in the world situa¬ 
tion, and I am distressed and deeply con¬ 
cerned at this talk about the trap or the 
clever procedure that may be facing us in 
Korea; because I think the trap and the 
cleverness are entirely on the part of the 
Soviet Government, addressed to the world 
situation. 

It Is most distressing that by a single 
speech, they, the Soviets, could develop an 
attitude of relaxation, of a let-down In our 
defense program on the part of the American 
people It Is tragic that we should be so 
susceptible to propaganda, that a single 
speech would create a state of mind that can 
very seriously react to our disadvantage in 
the world picture. 

That is the trap, that Is the cleverness, 
and the ready response to it in America is 
tragic. We should not change our whole 
procedure every time the Kremlin decides 
on some new front. That, to my mind. Is 
distressingly serious because with so little 
effort they have accomplished so much to 
our great disadvantage. The fact that with¬ 
in a few days after Malik's speech we should 
have calls on the selective-service offices from 
men inquiring as to whether or not they 
should now report Is Indicative. It is more 
serious to have Reserve ulficers, who should 
know better, should be better Informed than 
these younger fellows, write to the War De¬ 
partment asking whether the Department 
still wants them to report. 

SOUNDNESS OF 1BS2 BUDCrr 

I think In a sense that answers the ques¬ 
tions as to this particular appropriation bill, 
except as to specific items contained in the 
estimate, with which you may disagree. We 
have tried very hard in the preparation of 
these estimates—particularly Mr. Lovett and 
his immediate assistants—to go through it 
with extreme care, to eliminate the unneces¬ 
sary. and to make certain that the estimates 
are on a very solid basis; and have also tried 
to avoid those small things like the question 
of can openers which are essential but 
which detract from an understanding of our 
basic requirements in relation to a 880,000- 
000,000 bill. 

zrrrcNTiONs of soviets in korea 

Mr. Cannon. When. General Marshall, do 
you think it will be unquestionably evident 
as to what the real intention of the 
Soviets is? 

Secretary Marshall. That is a very hard 
question to answer, Mr. Cannon. 1 think It 


will be quite a period of time; It will take 
time to prove' good faith, which involves a 
rather lengthy procedure. Just how soon we 
can reach a correct conclusion with respect 
to the Soviet. In view of our past experiences, 
is something that each of us has to decide 
for himself, having In mind the previous 
record of frustration, disruption, and com¬ 
plete ignoring at times of even the minor 
relationships in international procedure. 

FUTURE COURSE ADVISED 

To my.mind the Important thing now la 
that we appear before the world as deter¬ 
mined. Implacably determined, to get our¬ 
selves In such a strong position that the 
Kremlin will not dare to upset the peace of 
the world. 

There are deterrents at the present time, 
particularly atomic, and It is a debatable 
question as to how long that will act as a 
deterrent, but 1 think that a determination 
to go ahead is most imperative and will be 
an Impressive factor. We should not sus¬ 
pend our efforts merely at the call of the 
Soviet Government. 

Such a program takes a long time. Much 
lead time is Involved, and as 1 said, a large 
part of this budget represents materials that 
really are a capital Investment 

If you will recall, when I came up even In 
November and December, on the 1951 appro¬ 
priation bill, I found considerable disagree¬ 
ment with many among the Members of 
Congress, and I think members of the com¬ 
mittee, who thought I was asking for far too 
little. I was completely opposed to going 
ail out at that time. 1 thought such recom- 
mendatlotXH were more of an emotional reac¬ 
tion because of our difficulties In Korea I 
am now satisfied that I was right, 

Mr. Mahon. I might say you probably have 
reference to another committee rather than 
this committee, with respect to the method 
of build-up, but I know there was a lot of 
Impatience and uncertainty on the Hill with 
your unwillingness to call for unrealistic 
forces. 

Secretary Mar,shall. My thought on that, 
Mr. Chairman, was that we must do this 
tremendous business in an orderly manner, 
and that if we overextended ourselves we 
would get ourselves in a very weak position. 
I feel that we did hit a pretty good pace at 
that time. I feel that attitude has been 
confirmed today. 

There are things we can still do within 
the appropriation to a large extent which are 
administrative procedures. In order to in¬ 
crease the number of divisions without call¬ 
ing up additional men. and build up the 
naval arm in certain specialized lines with 
no Increase, or a minimum increase, In men. 

We have larger considerations In connec¬ 
tion with the air, but we will lose nothing. 
I believe, by waiting until October to reach 
a firm conclusion In that matter The Issue 
to my mind Is that we must be able and 
determined to build up the strength and not 
be wobblliig back and forth at every dictation 
of the Kremlin. 

EFFECT OF CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES IN KOREA 

Now, specifically as to the termination of 
hostilities In Korea: That would have cer¬ 
tain Immediate effects on the pipeline; we 
would have to maintain certain efforts, but 
they would be somewhat reduced. While 
the reduction in the number of men sent out 
would Immediately build up the availability 
for creating divisions which we want, from 
that point of view, it Just helps us to go 
ahead with the program a little more rapidly. 

The cessation of hostilities and of the 
demand on replacement armament, particu¬ 
larly of material Involved in campaigns, 
would enable us to go forward more rapidly 
with our commitment for European rearma¬ 
ment. We have had to cut back on some 
of them in the face of Korea. In other 
words, cessation of h^tllltles In Korea would 
enable us to do more rapidly some of the 
things that we are scheduled to do and have 


been forced to slow up because ol conditions 
In the Korean area. 

Nov/, as to troops, a great deal is still to 
be desired. Assuming we get the armistice, 
and assuming that within reason we get a 
political agreement, as to the future relations 
in Korea, and matters In the Far East, we 
have yet the decision to make as to when 
we might reduce, for Instance, the Japanese 
garrison, or how the deployment of troops 
to the Far Bast might foe adjusted. 

In other words, the main effect of the 
cessation of hostilities, aside from the ter¬ 
rific casualty lists, would be to make it pos¬ 
sible for us to proceed In a more orderly 
manner toward building up our over-all 
program. 

I think that Just about covers my discus¬ 
sion of most of the points that you men¬ 
tioned, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mahon. We have devoted many hours 
and days to the consideration of the budget, 
and we do not need to talk about that now, 
because we have been going over those mat¬ 
ters in great detail. 

NO REDUCTION IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 
RECOMMKNDBO 

Do I understand you to say that. In your 
Judgment, regardless of developments In Ko¬ 
rea. a minimum force of about 3,600,000 
should still be firm, and that we should not 
reduce the military matfiriel? 

Secretary Marshall. That Is It exactly. 

Mr. Mahon With respect to about 45 per¬ 
cent of this budget, which is for procure¬ 
ment—I spoke ol Army Ordnance, and we 
can speak of many other types of military 
hardware—with respect to those things 
should we taper off or should we proceed 
along the basis which has been presented 
to us? 

Secretary Marshall I am firm in my con¬ 
viction you should proceed along the basis 
which has been presented to you. 

You made one comment, Mr. Chairman, 
which I did not speak about, that Is, the 
taxpayers—which naturally concerns me and 
all of us a great deal. I was particularly 
intevestsd in an inquiry this morning from, 
I think, Mr. McNeil. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

POSSIBLE reduction IN 1952 BILL 

Mr. Mahon In view of the temper of Con¬ 
gress and the desire for reducing appropria¬ 
tions, If some reduction is to be made in 
the military budget, in your opinion which 
one of the services Is best prepared to ac¬ 
cept a reduction—which is now In best posi¬ 
tion to perform In the event of an all-out 
war within the near future, say within the 
next 2 years? 

In other words, In what area, regardless 
of the service—and I do not wish to put you 
on the spot with respect to any of them—in 
what area, perhaps, could we slow down, 
reduce the cost? And you say we do not 
want to reduce the number of men In the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Of course, we 
have got to pay them, we have got to feed 
them, and we have got to clothe them, so 
where do we get to some place where a re¬ 
duction might be made with the least In¬ 
jury to the national defense needs? 

Secretary Marshall. I would not want to 
try to answer that question off the cuff with¬ 
out conferring with the Chiefs of Staff. 

You will recall that the budget has had 
considerable screening. For example, you 
know it started off with $104,000,000,000. and 
then got to $48,000,000,000, and then moved 
back up to $60,000,000,000. 

Mr. Mahon. I realize that 

NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 

Mr. Mahon. Here is something that con¬ 
cerns us; there is a popular view in and out 
of Congress that military people use too 
many civilian employees; that we have the 
proposition in this budget to have i,600,ouo 
civilian employees In fiscal 1062. In this 
budget there is a request for approximately 
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260,000 additional civilian employeea. bring- 
ing the total to 1,500,000. 

Now it is true that some of them will be 
the so-called blue-collar workers, working 
In ordnance plants and places of that kind, 
but it would be almost like throwing a dash 
of cold water in the face of Members of the 
House to say, gentlemen, we have got a bill 
which provides for an additional 263,000 
civilian employees for the military depart¬ 
ment. You get what I mean? 

Secretary Makshall. Yes. 

Mr. Mahon. What is the answer to the 
feeling that you are overdoing this bxuii- 
ness of civilian employees? I realize you 
are not definitely in that picture. 

Secretary Marshall. Well, l am. 

Mr. Mahon. What Is your reaction to it? 

Secretary Marshall. My first reaction is 
the question whether we let the soldiers or 
the civilians do some of the work. We have 
tried at every point to see how we could 
get a proper balance between the two. 1 
checked up and I found that we had sched¬ 
uled, 1 think, 60,000 less civilians than the 
budget provides for. 

Mr. Tabbh. On the other hand, you were 
142.000 below the figures that were given 
to us as the budget estimate of what the 
figures would be on June 30. 

Secretary Marshall. The only point I can 
give was this reduction of 50,000 In the 
planned build-up. 

Mr Tabkr. On June 30, according to Mrs. 
Rosenberg, the figure was 142,000 below the 
figures that the budget has estimated, when 
they came up here. 

Secretary Mabshall. Well, she has the 
actual figures. That is her field. 

USE or MILITARY MEN FOR SEMISKILLED WORK 

Mr Mahon. If the war in Korea should 
end, Is there any reason why some of these 
trained men doing semiskilled work, when 
they return to this country, cannot they. In 
some cases, do some of the things these 
civilians are doing? There seem to be two 
sides to the picture. 

Secretary Marshall. In regard to that, I 
would say that the veterans that come back 
have been highly useful in connection with 
the developments In recent combat 

So far as the question of soldiers in place 
of civilians, I think that is a question that 
the Congress would want to consider—to 
what extent we utilize the physically capable 
among the soldiers in certain grades for cer¬ 
tain of the Jobs. One very serious question 
is that of who you want to do the Job that 
has to be done. 

As to the combatant and career men, 
there are all sorts of Jobs for them to do in 
order to Improve their service. There is 
another factor, which I am not sufficiently 
well based on at the present time to go 
into, but there are certainly a number of 
these people that we have used as soldiers 
on certain Jobs which are being taken over 
within the Department. 

On one side, of course, it cuts down on the 
number of civilians. So you hava, the two 
factors to consider. 

The men with the battle experience com¬ 
ing out of Korea have an Important place. 
The more of them we get back here, the 
more effective is our training tempo. And 
we have to consider that in connection with 
the long time that It takes us to get these 
National Guard divisions ready for combat. 

After the hostilities started in June, the 
National Guard divisions were brought in— 
In September—and, of course, selective serv¬ 
ice did not really begin to produce until 
November. Those latter men have not 
finished their training yet. That Is the 
tragedy of time that we cannot continue to 
accept in the present International situa¬ 
tion. 

We are trying now to build up all of our 
man factions In this country, particularly 
with the Introduction of universal military 
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training, with the most skillful instruction 
personnel that we can get, and that must 
come from the reteran. With these new 
divisions, It makes a great difference in the 
time of their availability, having these key- 
men conducting the training. 1 think you 
have to consider what it means to take, we 
will say. almost a year In order to get a divi¬ 
sion ready for combat. That is a very costly 
delay. 

I should like to give you this example off 
the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

We are up against the same thing when it 
takes so long to get these divisions ready. 
And we reduce the cost materially if we can 
make very rapid development. These vet¬ 
erans who are coming back from Korea as 
instructors are very much Involved In that. 

LIKELIHOOD OW AlX-OtlT WAR 

Mr. Mahon. Let me go to a much broader 
picture and then bring my Interrogation to 
a conclusion. What is your considered Judg¬ 
ment, General, as to the likelihood Of a 
major war now as compared to 2 or 3 months 
ago? 

Secretary Marshall. I would say that it is 
Just about the same as 2 or 3 months ago. 
There has been a constant build-up in the 
Soviets and their satellites, of their mili¬ 
tary strength. Unfortunately we do not know 
a great deal about It. 

Mr. Mahon. The likelihood of an all-out 
war is still an ever-present consideration? 

Secretary Marshall. I think it is continu¬ 
ing and, from the viewpoint of the enemy’s 
build-up, it Is increat^ng. 

(Statement off the record.) 

CESSATION or HOSTILXTXES IN KOREA 

Mr. Mahon. General, when may we reason¬ 
ably expect to know whether or not there 
will be a cessation, over a period of months, 
of the actual shooting war In Korea? 

Secretary Marshall. I do not know. 1 
have been continually involved In these con. 
ferences, and they are some of the most frus¬ 
trating things that you can Imagine. It 
would appear that the Commimists very 
much want this armistice. On the other 
hand, they will act under Instructions and 
might be implacable along certain lines, Just 
as the recent prolonged effort that was made 
in Paris resulted In nothing. And there they 
were merely discussing the agenda. Here we 
are getting around to a decision for the 
agenda. The most critical factors have all 
to be decided thereafter. After that there 
is the execution of the armistice. Then fol¬ 
low the diplomatic decisions which would 
Involve the United Nations on the one side 
and the CommunLst group on the other. 

Mr Mahon. Would it be fair to say, then, 
that if we pass this bill through the House 
and the Senate during the next 6 weeks we 
will not know during that period of time Just 
what may result in Korea? 

Secretary Marshall. I do not think you 
will know. sir. 

Mr. Mahon. We hope to take this bill to 
the House by the 15th of August and pass it. 

Secretary Marshall. 1 should think It 
would be very helpful If you did act before 
any armistice comes to a final decision, be¬ 
cause I think It will help us very much In 
getting the decision that we want. In other 
words, this bill is a declaration of determined 
Intent, and that is the most helpful factor 
we can emphasize at the present time. 

Mr. Mahon. Mr. Sheppard, have you any 
questions? 

Mr. Sheppard. In other words. General 
Marshall, It is your feeling that if this par¬ 
ticular overture of peace was deliberately 
planned for strategic purposes, to lull us 
Into a state of apathy, as It were, that the 
speedy enactment of thU appropriation bill 
as a preparedness measure would have a 
salutaihr effect? 

Secretary Marshall. Exactly that, sir. 
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Mr. Sheppard. As against taking tf.e revwsa 
position? 

Secretary Makshall. Exactly that, sir. 

Mr. Shbppakd. Personally. I am very well 
pleased with your statement. I think It 
would be one of the most tragic things in 
the world for this Nation to permit Itself to 
get into the state of thinking that It was 
in at the cessation of World War II. If we 
had not been so fast ir our disarmament 
then, perhaps we would not have so much 
of a bill to pay today. 

Secretary Makshall. I think, to repeat a 
little of what I have already said, the most 
tragic fact Is that In the way of public reac¬ 
tion we are so easily led by the nose. 1 do 
not think we ought to admit any such dooUe 
and dangerous tendency as that. 

Mr. SxKBS. I have no questions at this 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Riley. Mr. Chairman. I agree with Mr. 
Sheppard. I think it would be a very dan¬ 
gerous thipg for us to be lulled Into a sense 
of security, especially at this stage of the 
game. 

1 should like to ask Secretary Marshall one 
question which I think he will want to an¬ 
swer off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mahon. Have you any |}uestlons, 
Chairman Cannon? 

Mr. Cannon. I have no questions at this 
time. 

Mr. Taber. I do not think I have any ques¬ 
tions at this time. 

ADEQUACY OF 1953 PROGRAM 

Mr. WioGLRswuRTH. I havB two questions, 
Mr Chairman, the first of which is for the 
record. Do I understand correctly, General, 
that the committee Is to understand from 
what you have said that under all the exist¬ 
ing circumstances you feel that the program 
represented by the appropriation request 
now before us is the maximum program 
which it Is advisable for us to undertake at 
this time? 

Secretary Marshall. Not the maximum 
necessarily, sir. But I think It is the essen- 
tlal program at this time. On the question 
as to whether this item or that item is well- 
or ill-advised, so far as cost estimates are 
concerned, and things of that sort, you have 
had many witnesses to testify regarding 
thereto 

Mr. WiooLEswoBTH. So far as your own 
Judgment is concerned the program repre¬ 
sented by the request before the committee 
is what you consider adequate under all the 
circumstances? 

Secretary Marshall. At the present time; 
yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taber. (]ieneral. is our position with 
reference to the Soviet getting to a point 
where the trend is more our way than it is 
their way? 

Secretary Marshall. We are still at a great 
disadvantage, but we are progressing more 
rapidly to strength than they are. Their 
further increases in ground strength will be 
limited. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mahon. General Marshall, on behalf 
Of the committee, I want to thank you for 
your appearance and your very helpful expo¬ 
sition of the situation. 

Secretary Marshall. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman; and thank you, 
gentlemen. 

Wednesday. July 18, 1951. 
military program for 1952 

(Witness: General of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.) 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Mr. Mahon. General Bradley, we Rbould 
be pleased to have from you at this time a 
general statement on the budge'’^ for the 
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jjpartment ol National Defenae. lor the 
Lscai year 1952. 

General Bkasxjbt. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
lers of the committee, during the time that 
he Joint Chiefs of Staff have considered our 
leeds lor the fiscal year 1952, we have had 
he usual consideration of the long-range 
Hans lor our country’s security: we have 
een the crystallhsatlou of planning in the 
forth Atlantic Treaty Cn-eanleatlon, Includ- 
ng the establishment of a Supreme Com- 
nand In Europe; and there ha,, been the 
harp impact of events in the Far Ifost. 
rhese three factors have required a very 
irltlcal strategic analysis by the Joint Chiefs 
)f Staff. The result—the major force re- 
lulrements set forth In this request—is 
nobabiy the most studied oplhlon on our 
leeds In the Armed Forces that the Defense 
Citabllshment could provide. 

We believe that our long-range defense 
neasures must include: Forces In being to 
ivert dlaaster and to retaliate in case we 
ire attacked: and a mobllleatlon machinery 
n the Armed Forces and In industry which 
ian be thrown into high gear If we face an 
;;i-out war. Obviously, our long-range pro- 
'.am must be within our national means: 
i.id it must be consistent with the attitudes 
>f the American people toward their own 
Irfense. The American people have never 
naintained In peacetime und we are not 
rklng now, forces in being large enough to 
VI n a major war. 

MXLtTART OBJtCTlVlS 

In broad outline, the basic military objec- 
ilves which have guided our strategic analy- 
3lB are these: To build sufficient force ta 
icon ns practicable to act as a deterrent to 
further i^greaalon; to create sufficient power 
to prevent disaster in the event war Is forced 

upon ua; to provide an Immediate capabil¬ 
ity for qulcR and strong retaliation In case 
3f an attack upon us; and to produce a firm 
base upon which to build, as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. that power necessary to assure victory 
should we be forced to engage In all-out con¬ 
flict These are our basic objectives—any 
provisions short of these would invite dis¬ 
aster 

As the leader, and by far the strongest, of 
the free nations, the urgent requirement of 
the first objective—that of building suffi¬ 
cient force to deter further aggreaelon—rests 
larerely upon the United States. Our imme- 
concern In this undertaking is, of 
■i.iirse, the support of our forces In Korea. 
For programing purposes of the services cer¬ 
tain assumptions have been made regarding 
the scale of our Korean support and Its dura¬ 
tion The validity of these assumptions fs 
problematical, but it Is hoped that the re- 
luirements for this operation will fall with¬ 
in the assumed limits. 

It has been pointed out by previous wit¬ 
nesses that In this defense bu^et we have, 
‘Mth certain exceptions, made no specific 
lUowances for combat-consumption rates 
during fiscal year 1952 for the Korean 
conflict 

RESULT or PEACE ZN KOREA 

Because the cease-fire negotiations are 
under way at this time in Kaesong, many 
jeople believe that the possibility of an 
irmlstice will have a considerable effect on 
.he amount of necessary expenditures for de- 
ease for fiscal year 1962. Perhaps it would 
je appropriate to discuss this possibility for 
i moment. 

We Americans believe in a peaceful world, 
lud want peace In Korea os soon as possible. 
3ut the cease fire, and armistice that we so 
tarnestly desire, may lead to o\ir undoing, 
mlese we take steps to prevent such un- 
(olng. 

For If peace in Korea means a let-down 
n defense, we have lost the time that our 
'Bllant soldiers, sailors, airmen, and zna- 
ines—and our allies—have bought for us 
nd other free nations. 


If peace In Korea means a let-down In 
production, we will be cutting back on weap¬ 
ons Just as we have begun to modernize 
and properly arm our forces. 

And if peace in Korea means a let-down In 
our will and enthusiasm for adequate pre¬ 
paredness. we may be banding our future 
chances for freedom to those who wish to 
enslave us. 

We must reAllee that peace In Korea is 
not a promise of permanent peace through- 
o\it the world. The armistice out there 
In the Far Eaet will mean that the United 
Nations have met one more challenge, have 
won another tough engagement over oppres¬ 
sion and tyranny. It will mean that we have 
a chance to be better prepared to meet any 
future challenge. We must make the most 
of the good chances that are offered us. 

On the other hand, If we cannot reach 
agreement with the Communists in Korea, 
it will be obvious to everyone that the load 
has not been lightened, and the defense 
preparations must go on. 

Armistice or no arnUatioe, then, we must 
be prepared for the next challenge; and we 
must continue to pursue that first objective 
I meutloaed before—building sufficient 
forces to deter further aggression. In addi¬ 
tion to our own defenses, we must assist In 
the provision of those additional forces 
which, in concert cm a global basis with those 
of other free nations, will foster the contain¬ 
ment of communism within its present 
bounds. 

If containment does not work and aggres¬ 
sion is not deterred, then we must have the 
power to prevent dlsaater In the event of 
war, and the capability ol sharp and aggres¬ 
sive retaliation In case of attack. Included 
In these objectives is the power to defend the 
western Hemisphere, to protect Its industrial 
potential to the greatest practicable degree, 
and to develop our strategic air offensive 
to Insure, when necessary, the Immediate 
interference with enemy industrial capacity. 
Though the passage of time will bring In¬ 
creased allied assistance in furtherance of 
these objectives, their essential minimum, 
cannot be delayed, and its provision, there¬ 
fore, rests primarily with the United States. 

In addition to maintaining sufficient forces 
In being to stave off national rnmury calam¬ 
ity. we are trying to provide a force that can 
retaliate immediately—a force that can hurt 
the enemy, slowing down both the strength 
and tempo of his attack upon us while our 
mobilization gets under way. The nature of 
this retaliation force changes with the con¬ 
ditions of war and the weapons of war. It la 
almost redundant to point out that the shape 
and form of our retaliatory forces have 
changed materially since World War II. 

The initial retaliation against an enemy by 
strategic bombing wUl be provided If the air 
power and the necessary Army and Navy 
support to seize and bold the bases from 
which to operate, are in our bands the mo¬ 
ment an emergency arises. The closer the 
bases are to the enemy the easier it will be, 
and the less costly it wUl be. to provide a 
sustained retaliatory air attack. strat¬ 
egy does not include a retraction of all of 
our military power to the continental limits 
of the North American Continent when wo 
are attacked. 

Ae a third requirement, our forces In being 
must Include a sufficient mobilization base 
BO that, if necessary, we can push ttie throttle 
of mobilization forward and expand our 
forces efficiently and quickly to meet the 
threats, and eventually to take the offensive 
against the attacking enemy. 

This third requirensent—a Ixroad base of 
strength from which we can expand—is prob¬ 
ably the most important of them all. Here¬ 
tofore broad oceans and strong gllles have 
protected us during mobilization. Next time 
the clouds ol war may give little warning 
and we may have so time for this Uilrd im¬ 
portant part of our security. 


When we dtscuse the moblltaatlon bees, 
we include the National Guard and the Be- 
serve forces which are traditionally the 
backbone of the United States defense. The 
Regular forces must meet the first blows and 
also contribute to the military training and 
educational facilities which are necessary for 
the expansion, and furnish the cadres for 
those dlvlsioiMi, ships, and sir groups that 
will be called for in all-out mckbllixatlozi. 
But we must shorten the time before our 
Reserve components are ready for combat. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have recom¬ 
mended to the President and to the Con¬ 
gress that about 84RK>,000 men In Uniform 
are necessary to meet the present threat as 
far as they can foresee. They have said 
that any tune the situation (ffiangee for the 
worse they would have to ask for more men 
and wtwnen on active duty. Throughout the 
manpower hearings the Defense Department 
witnesses stressed the need for a better state 
of readiness for the Reserve components as 
necessary adjuncts to our security provtaione. 

But basically the combined mobilization 
planned for must provide these things: The 
men and materials to continue the effort 
In Korea If no armistice is agreed upon; the 
same to fulfill the present world-wide com¬ 
mitments. including the occupation tasks, 
and support for the forces of the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty; the increase In our Armed 
Forces now planned. Including additional 
air forces in 1952: and. finally, war reserves 
of equipment that have been somewhat de¬ 
plete by the Korean fighting 

Men without equipment cannot meet 
secizrity needs So there Is first emphasis 
on Industrial mobilization, with a simulta¬ 
neous development of a manpower program 
to give us a well-trained Reserve for years 
and years to come. 

1 have reviewed the objectives and the 

considerations on which the Joint Chiefs ol 
Staff have based the force and readiness 
levels of this appropriation request. Exam¬ 
ination of the Individual service programs 
will show that the forces scheduled for 
overseas deplo 3 rnaent are planned to be fully 
manned and equipped. In the continental 
United States, however, approximately an 
85-percent manning level has been gen¬ 
erally accepted. Mobilization reserve levels 
set forth in the programs average only a 
3 to 6 months’ supply, and although such 
levels can be accepted during the period of 
force bulld-up, they should be materially 
increased as soon as production rates are 
Improved 

In determining these force requirements 
and the general criteria which have guided 
the services in their program development, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have kept in mind 
the economic and industrial Impact of the 
over-all program. Therefore, the forces and 
their support. In their opinion, represent 
the absolute minimum consistent with our 
national objectives and the current situa¬ 
tion. Wo, therefore, recommend the appro¬ 
priation request that Is now before you, m 
the belief that It is essential to meet the 
urgency of our position. It Is not only 
possible, but probable, that some upward 
revlatons will be required during the com¬ 
ing months. If and wizen such revisions 
are deemed essential, the Joint Chiefs oi 
Staff will not hesitate to convey new recom¬ 
mendations to the Secretary of Defense and 
to the President. 

Mr. Makom. That Is a very excellent state¬ 
ment, Genenaf, and we thank you for your 
appearance here. 

POSSIBLE OHANOE IM PROGRAM 

If the military requirements are resur¬ 
veyed, 80 to speak, late this year—say in Oc¬ 
tober or November, as anticipated—do you 
think the likelihood is that there will be a 
decrease in our over-all preparedness pro¬ 
gram. or a steady buUd-up on the frame* 
work v'hich we are now laying, or a precipi¬ 
tous Increase? That question Is based upon 
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the technical assumption that we will not he 
in an all-out shooting major war at that 
particular time. 

Oeneral Braduy. Mr. Chairman. I believe 
that we all understand that if this fighting 
In Korea keeps on lor some time we are going 
to need something additional, which was not 
Included in this budget. 

Mr. Mahon. That is right. 

General Bbaouby. When we prepared these 
recommendations last fall we had to make 
some assumptions. For budgetary matters, 
we assumed that the fighting in Korea would 
be over as of the end of the last fiscal year. 
BO we did not include Korea In the fiscal 
year 1952 budget, with certain exceptions. 
How much we will have to include in a sep¬ 
arate supplemental request we do not know 
and will not know until some time this 
fall. 

Mr. Mahon. Could it be probable that you 
would not have any supplemental request? 

Oeneral BaAoney. Well, my understanding 
of the services is that they will have to have 
something to replace what they have used 
up during this year. 

Mr. Mahon. During fiscal 1951? 

General Bradley. Fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Mahon. Yes. 

General Bradley. Which is not Included 
In here, and which is really coming out of 
stocks. 

As Oeneral Marshall pointed out, it is 
coming out of equipment which we had 
hoped to lurnish countries under the fot- 
clgn-aid program. 

1 would say chances are pretty good that 
we will have to have something to cover the 
Korea expenditures. 

As to the other part of your question, 
whether or not we will see fit to recom¬ 
mend any Increase In forces for 1962,1 think 
that depends very largely on the attitude 
that develops in these negotiations in Korea 
and the general world-wide situation which 
may confront us between now and sometime 
this fail. The services, I know, feel that in 
their expansion to date they have developed 
some weaknesses within their own organiza¬ 
tions which probably need to be filled up. 
Just what they will come In for, and what 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff will approve I do not 
know yet because they have not made deci¬ 
sions on any specific program which they 
would recommend to the Secretary of De¬ 
fense. 

MmiTARY STRENGTH 

Mr. Mahon. Under any circumstances can 
you foresee a recommendation by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that our Armed Forces of 
3.600,000 men and women would be reduced 
below that figure during the current fiscal 
year, and a reduction over-all in the mili¬ 
tary build-up be made? 

General Bradley. No, sir I would say 
if there is any change In It the chances of 
recommending some slight increase in it are 
of greater probability than recommending a 
decrease In It. 

I might elaborate a little bit more on 
what General Marshall said on that. We 
believe that the Communists were really hurt 
Til ®5fea. That Is why they want to call It 
off. However, thelfS bps been nothing said 
about changing their announced long-range^ 
Intention of sometime ruling the world; s6' 
that 1 do not think that we should Jump to 
the conclusion that this Is any indication at 
all that they have changed their over-all at¬ 
titude that the two, communism and our 
form of government, cannot live in the world 
together. I think wo must be very careful 
not to accept this as an end. 

As 1 tried to point out, to me we have met 
one more challenge, and successfully. When 
there will be another one or where It will 
be no one knows. 

Some people say, “Then why have a settle¬ 
ment In Korea, so long as you are ao- 
compUahlng so much?" X do not think that 
is an answer, either. 


FsoctmzMSNT levels 

Mr. Mahon, Would it be safe for us to 
reduce the level of procurement? Mot that 
the Items would not eventually be delivered, 
but could we reduce the rate of the build¬ 
up? Just for illustrative purposes, I have 
made reference to Army Ordnance request¬ 
ing more than $8,000,000,000. We could make 
reference to similar items in the Navy or 
to Items in the Air Force. My point ie this: 
Could we slow down on this huge procure¬ 
ment program safely? 

General Bradley. Well, Mr. Chairman, Z do 
not feel qualified to discuss In detail whether 
or not any of that particular program can 
be delayed, because that is outside my prov¬ 
ince. 

Mr. Mahon. Yes. 

General Bradley. But I would like to say 
this In answer to It In general: Most of those 
items, or a lot of those items, are very long 
lead-time Items, or at least your expensive 
ones are; and you will not be getting them 
until possibly late 1952 or 1953 and some of 
them in 1954. In my opinion, those are the 
dangerous years. 

May I go off the record just a minute? 

Mr. Mahon. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Cannon, the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, is here 
with us. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cannon. General Bradley, I think you 
have given us a very Informative r^umd of 
the whole situation. It Is not a very encour¬ 
aging one, but there is mothlng about the 
prospect of war which is encouraging. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mahon. Mr. Suues? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

POSSIBLE budget reduction IN ISBS 

Mr. SIKE8. In the event the committee or 
the Congress should decide that cuts of some 
magnitude are essential in the proposed 
budget, is It your feeling that such cuts 
as must be absorbed can best be taken in 
civilian personnel or In major procurement 
or in military personnel? 

General Bradley. I am not sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with the details and effects of such 
cuts to answer that question, sir. You are 
getting into things I do not know anything 
about, sir, as to Just what effect each one 
of these would have on the various services. 

Mr. Sikes That Is all. 

Mr, Mahon. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Riley I have no questions, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, except to thank General Bradley for 
coming before the committee and giving us 
his statement. 

Mr. Mahon. Mr. Taber? 

TIME HUN NINO IN FAVOR OF UNITED STATES 

Mr. Taber. General, do you figure that 
time is running in our favor or In favor of 
Russia at the moment? 

General Bradley. I think It Is running in 
our favor at the present time, and that It 
will continue to run in our favor for a couple 
of years at least. 

NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 

Mr. Taber. What do you think about the 
NATO picture? Is there any real initiative 
and real i^Ppart for the operations over 
there? -- 

General Bradley. I think the spirit of the 
European members of NATO has improved 
very materially during the last year or year 
and a half. I was in Prance and England 
about a month and a half ago. It was the 
first time Z had been there for about a year 
or a little over a year. In addition to talking 
to the military people in those countries, 
I talked to Oeneral Eisenhower and his staff, 
and I talked to a number of civilians. X 
talked to a number of Americans who live 
in those countries who have a pretty wide 
knowledge of Eurc^e. From all of them X 


gained the idea that the spirit and the will 
to get going on this thing had improved 
very materially. 

You say, "Has it Improved enough to make 
them get this thing done?" l would say it 
has improved enough to get it done, but 
whether or not it will be as fast as we 
would like to see It done Is another matter. 
I do not know. 

They have different problems from those 
we face. They have all increased their de¬ 
fense budgets since Korea started. The 
smallest one. of course, was Portugal, which 
has only Increased its budget 2 percent. We 
have Increased ours over 200 percent. Can¬ 
ada Increased hers over 200 percent. Other 
countries run from 50 to 60 or up to 90 
percent increase, which is very encouraging. 

When we agreed to assume some responsi¬ 
bility for the leadership in Europe, by fur¬ 
nishing Oeneral Elsenhower as the com¬ 
mander of Europe, we did it with the thought 
that his presence and his enthusiasm and 
prestige would have some effect on the rais¬ 
ing of the spirit of these various countries. 
We think it has done that. We think it has 
had a great deal to do with raising the spirit 
of these people and increasing their willing¬ 
ness to build the security forces up to the 
point where they will become a deterrent. 

FRODUCllON potentials 

Mr. Taber. 1 am not going to ask you for 
details, because I do not think we ought to 
have them at this time; but do you think 
they are producing anything like what they 
should in the line ol munitions and ammuni¬ 
tion? 

General Bradley. Well, that is in my opin¬ 
ion the most complex question connected 
with this problem. Let us take France as 
an example. I think France Is the key to 
the European set-up. Prance has now im¬ 
proved her Industrial capacity until it is 
about 136 percent of its prewar industrial 
capacity. 

The question immediately arises, "Why 
can they not convert a lot of that to making 
equipment and so forth for themselves?" In 
my opinion they can. In my opinion they 
can convert more of It than they have con¬ 
verted to date. 

However, I realize after going Into all of 
the angles like raw materials, low wages, 
the difference between wages and the cost 
of living, and the fact that they have not 
yet caught up on civilian production since 
the war, which makes for that differential, 
and their finance problem, that possibly we 
should not burry them too much. 

May I go off the record Just a minute to 
Illustrate that? 

Mr. Taber, Whenever you say. 

General Bradley. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

ATTITUDE or EUROPEAN NATIONALS 

Mr Taber. From the military standpoint, 
General, have you noticed any marked im¬ 
provement in the seriousness and the will¬ 
ingness of the people of Europe to defend 
themselves? 

General Bradley. Yes, I think I can an¬ 
swer that positively, and I can illustrate here, 
that a year and a half ago, when I was in 
France, 1 heard remarks by Frenchmen that 
they did not see any hope and they were 
going to try to get their investments out 
of the country. 

That attitude changed, or they would not 
have'Ee^atte td build up their industrial 
production to 136 perdfiiit of What it was. 
It changed somewhere between a year and A 
half ago and now, and you get expressions of 
hope that can be Illustrated in the great 
mass of the French people of recovery in 
France and of the ability to defend France. 

Mr. Taber, there is one other angle to this 
which I think would be of Interest to the 
committee. Just before I came over here, X 
received a report from our observers in 
France on the July 14 BaatUe Day pariwii^ 
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rhlch I tniok Is mdlcatlve of tbe whole 
ew spirit of Prance. If you will permit me. 
would like to read some extracts from it: 

"The traditional 14th of July parade down 
he Paris Champs Clysdes was enthusiastlcal- 
ir applauded by large crowds which hung 
in despite poor weather. In sharp contrast 
o previous years, the parade was the biggest 
,nd most Impressive since the liberation, 
lets overhead, display of new materiel of 
Yench manufacture, and perfect discipline 
if foot troops In new-type uniforms attract- 
d and captured public attention. The press 
n general proclaims the parade a great suc- 
leea and devoted space to detailed description 
)f new weapons. 

"We were especially Impressed by the well- 
)rganl2ed demonstrations and feel that the 
Jovernment achieved its purpose of stirring 
jublic interest in the military accompllsh- 
nents. In their effort to rebuild a strong and 
nodern army. The parade was definite proof 
,o the French people that they have made 
narked progress In the rearmament pro¬ 
gram.’' 

ADEQUACY OF 1982 FBOORAM 

Mr. WiGcutswosTH. General. I have Just 
>ne question on the record which I have 
isked of others with primary military re« 
ipomsibility: Do I understand correctly that 
n view of all the circumstances by which 
ve are confronted, it is your opinion that the 
irograms represented by the requests for ap« 
iroprlatlons now before us, represent the 
astest build-up that we should attempt at 
,hlB time? 

General Bradley. From what we know at 
this time, yes. 

Mr, SiKSs. General Bradley, the commit¬ 
tee wishes to express its appreciation for 
iTOur most helpful presentation. We are al- 
srays glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Mahon. Yes, we appreciate the state¬ 
ment and your customary helpfulness to this 
committee and the Nation. 


HaiJ to the Giatt Guard 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. McGuire 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdap. August 8,1951 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks, I include in 
.he Record an editorial from the Me- 
iden (Conn.) Record of August 4 en¬ 
titled *‘Hail to the Coast Guard," send¬ 
ing greetings on behalf of the people of 
::onnectlcut to the United States Coast 
Guard upon the occasion of the one 
hundred and sixty-ftrst anniversary of 
itj establishment. 

As a member of the Board of Visitors 
to the Coast Guard Academy in New 
London, Conn.. I had the plea.sure re- 
jently of visiting that excellent instl- 
.ution. We in Connecticut are justly 
aroud of the Academy’s fine record In 
preparing youn^ m^n for their future 
*9U as coast Guard officers and for up¬ 
holding the high tradition of that 
service. 

Hail to the Coast Guard 

It was 161 years ago today that the United 
StAtes Coast Guard came into being. This 
unique service, which works in peace as well 
IB In war to safeguard the lives and prop- 
ir*y of Americans, was founded by Alex- 
inder Hamilton, the first Secretary of the 
[Yeasury. 


The Coast Guard enjoya a unique status 
among the servlcea. In that it la always 
actively on duty. Its wartime functions. 
In close cooperation with the Navy, are but 
an ektenalon of its peacetime duties. The 
saving of lives at sea, operating lighthouses, 
manning the iceberg patrol, inspecting civil¬ 
ian craft, and in a multitude of ways serv¬ 
ing the needs of the cltlaens who live by 
and on the aea constitute the work of the 
Coast Guard. 

The Coast Guard’s tradition of aervlce Is 
an honorable tradition, fortified by 160 years 
of valiant performance above and beyond 
the call of duty. To the Coast Guard we 
send greetings on behalf of the people of 
a State which has long been conscious and 
appreciative of the work of the men who 
have made semper paratus—always pre¬ 
pared—their practice as well as their motto. 


Philosophy of Freedom Has Achieved 
Miraclea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCK R.HAVENNER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. HAVENNER Mr. Speaker, the 
power of freemen with unfettered minds 
to overcome all obstacles in the preserva¬ 
tion of their freedom was the theme of 
an eloquent commencement address de¬ 
livered at Stanford University, my alma 
mater, on June 17 last by Eugene Meyer, 
chairman of the board of the Washing¬ 
ton Post. 

The address follows: 

President Sterling, members of the Stan¬ 
ford faculty, members of the class of 1951, 
and their friends, my presence at this occa¬ 
sion Is In a sense an act of self-indulgence. 
1 can never resist a good excuse to return to 
my native State. I was born in Loa Angeles 
more than three-quarters of a century ago 
when that great metropolis had some 8,000 
Inhabitants 

Let me confess at once that I had to over¬ 
come a deep prejudice before I found the 
courage to accept the honor of addressing 
you today. It Is a prejudice against old age. 
I have always preached—on the basis of ex¬ 
perience—that old men are dangerous-dan¬ 
gerous. that Is, when they give advice or 
hold on too long to positions of authority. 
1 agree with what Owen Young said on his 
seventy-fifth birthday, "that more harm Is 
done by old men who cling to their Influence 
than by young men who anticipate It." I 
think that Is one of the reasons why we are 
In so much trouble today. There are too 
many old soldiers still in command of the 
Western World who haven’t faded away. 

But I overcame my prejudice and came 
here today. I did so because I remembered 
my pessimism as a young man when I real¬ 
ized that the price of gq acre Of land In what 
Ig now the city limits of Los Angeles had 
risen during my boyhood from $2 to $20. 
What a pity, I thought at that time, that I 
wasn’t born soon enough to grow up with 
the country. 

So when I considered President Sterling’s 
Invitation I said to myself perhaps the wor¬ 
ries of this generation that they were born 
too late are Just as real and Just as un¬ 
founded as was my youthful pessimism. As 
a matter of fact, my whole life experience 
has been marked by a series of national 
crises, one seemingly more alarming than the 
last—crises of all kinds, military, economic, 
political, social, that appeared to threaten 


our very existence as a nation. Yet by In¬ 
telligent cooperative action, by self-con¬ 
fidence, foresight, and hard work, our people 
emerged from every one of these well-nigh 
catastrophic events stronger, wiser, and more 
conscious of the latent power of freemen. 

Today vire face what again seems to be the 
worst of all crises. Once more disaster seems 
to threaten all that we have built, all that 
we are and all that we hope to become. 

1 would not pretend that I am untroubled 
by the challenges that face us. Only a fool 
could be unconcerned. But for two reasons 
1 am confident about the outcome: 

First, I believe that heaven really does help 
those who help themselves. 

Second, I believe In the proven ability of 
the American people to "help themselves" In 
surmounting difficulties. It stems from the 
vitality of their tradition, the strength of 
their intelligence, and the decency of their 
character. 

So It may be that In my role of the ancient 
mariner I can be of some help on the naviga¬ 
tional problems that lie ahead for you. De¬ 
spite the cliche, history does not have a habit 
of repeating Itself. History does, however, 
have a fundamental continuity, and 1 would 
like to offer you some suggestions from the 
segment of history I have lived through since 
that June day 56 years ago when I, too, 
endured a commencement address. 

In those years I have had unusual oppor¬ 
tunities to witness the economic development 
of our country. And because that period of 
economic history is closely involved with the 
present situation. I want to review it briefly 
here today. 

IX one took a quick look at the American 
economy of 1895 and then at the economy 
today. It would be easy to conclude that 
utopia had arrived. For in those 56 years 
our national Income has risen in dollars 16 
to 18 times: the purchasing power of an 
hour’s wages of our workers has trebled; 
average hours of work have been cut one- 
third: and our people receive nearly 06 
percent of the national income In wages and 
salaries, as compared to about 50 percent In 
1896. 

Clearly, that Is a monumental accomplish¬ 
ment, and, looked at In Isolation, It would 
appear to be a conclusive answer to any com¬ 
peting system or ideology. But that Is a 
picture of the long run. To understand the 
discontent ol the present and the desire for 
change expressed In proposals, sound and 
unsound, constructive and destructive, we 
must look to the short-run behavior of our 
economic system; nor should we Ignore the 
fact that our economic conditions have a 
profound effect upon the whole world. 

Since 1895 1 have bad a close view—some¬ 
times uncomfortably close—of four periods 
of serious panic and depression. (1 shall 
skip over some minor troubles which have 
been euphemistically described as recessions, 
disinflations, and the like.) You can see 
from the long-run trend I have cited that 
these depressions did not prevent our mak¬ 
ing the greatest economic progress the world 
has ever witnessed 

Yet to take too much solace from tbif Is 
to miss the major point. These depfe'ssiorm 
put a very heavy price on our progress—a 
prlcf of social unrest, of individual catas¬ 
trophe, of human suffering. It la all very 
well for scholars and statesmen and busi¬ 
nessmen to sing paeans of praise about long- 
nm progress, but hunger can get very in¬ 
tense in the short run and can. Indeed, trans¬ 
mute a short-run human being into a long- 
run corp.se. 

And so I think It has come about In my 
time that the people of our country and of 
many other countries have made a resolve. 
It Is not written In constitutions or party 
platforms, but it Is, nevertheless, a real and 
lasting resolve—that the social cost of major 
depressions Is too great a price to pay. That 
resolve is a dominating fact of our times— 
one that will shape much of the history that 
this graduating class will live through. 
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Now, let us lo(^ for a moment at those 
four major panics and depressions that I 
referred to as occurring since 1896. It Is 
essential that we understand something 
about them in order to gage where we are 
going, for If our people have resolved against 
permitting a recurrence of their social costs 
we have two broad choices: 

On the one hand. It Is up to us to make 
our system a more stable one and at the 
same time keep It In harmony with traditions 
of freedom. 

If we fall to do so. we may be doomed to 
the regimentation of socialism or even the 
familiar terror of tyranny which nowadays 
operates under the label of Stalinism. 

An anlysls of those four depressions Is 
relevant to the choice we make. As I look 
back on them one dominating factor 
emerges—those depressions were all man¬ 
made. They all resulted from human lgno> 
ranee and human mismanagement. They 
were created by sins of omission as well as 
commission. None of them was caused by 
great forces of nature which man cannot 
control. That is their dominating charac¬ 
teristic. And It is a heartening fact. For 
if these crises in our economic record were 
caused by man's Ignorance, then It should 
be possible for man’s Intelligence to prevent 
similar catastrophes, or at least keep them 
Within bearable limits. 

Let us review those four depressions 
briefly. 

The first period Involves the panics of the 
1890’8. These panics—and they were really 
severe—were due to the rapidity with which 
we built up our capital plant, especially our 
railroads, on funds borrowed from foreign 
investors. We were pushing railroad devel¬ 
opment because our population was rapidly 
Increasing and because we wanted that pop¬ 
ulation In order to develop the country’s 
resources. It was a period of private enter¬ 
prise at Its best and also Its worst. It was 
full of daring of a constructive kind, but 
It lacked restraints necessary in the public 
Interest. 

The boom was followed by the bust. The 
bubble was burst by the silver Interests. 
Their proposal In Congress In 1690 for free 
coinage of silver ended In a compromise 
which compelled Government buying of 4,- 
500.000 ounces a month. Even this compro- 
mi.se not only stopped continued foreign In¬ 
vestment but also resulted in wide with¬ 
drawal of funds and distrust of our monetary 
stability. This caused an outflow of the gold 
reserves behind our greenbacks and the re¬ 
sulting money panics of the 1890’s. Bryan’s 
defeat in 1896 and the election of McKinley 
created renewed confidence In our currency 
and we came out of the panic. A new era of 
development and progress followed. 

But we did not yet grasp the need for 
banking and currency reform. 

The panic of 1907, the next major disturb¬ 
ance, was a violent one. The panic fol¬ 
lowed a boom period with great slock market 
speculation arising out of Improved business 
conditions and a higher level of construction 
activity than was healthy In view of the 
limits to the credit expansion possibilities 
of our financial machinery at the time. The 
situation was In some ways comparable to 
the overexpansion of credit we witnessed last 
year It called for moderate. Intelligently 
directed credit restraint. But there was 
little public discussion of the dangers in 1907 
and no adequate machinery to meet chang¬ 
ing needs of business for credit and currency. 
The element of elasticity in American flinance 
was largely In the hands of private foreign 
Investors and foreign banking institutions, 
and ultimately the Bank of England which 
was then a private Institution. And the 
Bank of England's course of action—^not 
made public at the time or even understood 
since—was for a short time very drastic. It 
caused such an extreme currency crisis that 
on one day funds were completely absent 
from the call loan market in New York City. 


There followed a depression In business vol¬ 
ume and prices, and unemployment on a con¬ 
siderable scale. 

After these two panics, both a result of our 
Inelastic currency, the Congress passed the 
Federal Reserve Act In 1913 to provide a cur¬ 
rency capable of expanding and contracting 
In response to business activity and to im¬ 
prove our banking system in other respects. 

The next major dspression was short but 
it was very acute. It caused distress to every 
branch of our national economy. It came In 
1920 as a result of the dislocations of World 
War I. The cause was the first emergence 
of a situation now very familiar—that is. the 
so-called dollar shortage of our overseas cus¬ 
tomers whose economies had been upset by 
war. Because of the blindness of certain 
Treasury officials, the export finance powers 
of the War Finance Corporation were sus¬ 
pended Just when they were most needed. 
As a consequence, our essential foreign mar¬ 
kets disappeared and, in addition to causing 
need'ess suffering abroad, there resulted an 
unnecessary disaster here at home. 

I made a public attack on the Treasury at 
that time in these words; 

“The cheeks of the children of Europe are 
gaunt with hunger, but the cottonseed that 
would furnish them the needed fats Is rot¬ 
ting on the fields of Mississippi; they walk In 
tatters, and the cotton fields are white with 
cotton It does not pay to pick. 

“The sleek, breeding herds of the prairies, 
whose get is needed for the coming years, are 
led to slaughter because our financial leader¬ 
ship In the Treasury confesses itself impo¬ 
tent. 

“The corn and wheat of our great granary 
States lie In the bins because the farmer 
cannot sell, in the present demoralized mar¬ 
ket, without making himself a bankrupt, yet 
we are told by the head of the finances of 
this country that ‘nothing can be done,' 

“The factories of New England are Idle 
and their labor unemployed, not because 
their product Is not wanted, but because our 
domestic and International organization for 
the production and distribution of goods Is 
suffering a breakdown, yet we are solemnly 
advised that ‘nothing can be done.’ ’’ 

The policy of the Treasury Department 
was overridden by Congress In 1921. Ex¬ 
port credit facilities were reestablished and 
provision was made for carrying and market. 
Ing agricultural products for the necessary 
longer periods. 

These measures revived our economy and 
made the depression a short one. The re¬ 
vival was rapid, but the cause and cure were 
very little understood. So great was the Ig¬ 
norance that the Republican Party In later 
years never corrected the erroneous claims 
of the Democratic-campaign orators that 
this had been "another Republican depres¬ 
sion." The fact is, of course, that depres¬ 
sions have no party preference—and this one 
happened to be a Democratic one resulting 
from the mistakes of the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment at the end of Wilson’s administration. 

Let me add here that, In publicly attack¬ 
ing the do-nothing policy of the Treasury 
In 1920 1 was not advocating any system of 
planned economy. I was opposed to such 
an economy then, and I am opposed to It 
now. I was urging rather the adoption of 
temporary and emergency measures designed 
to meet an unusual and critical situation, to 
stimulate and encourage the normal func¬ 
tioning of existing agencies, and to alleviate 
suffering and hardship. 

I have always felt that there was real 
danger In the overcentralization of power In 
Washington. Local control of local affairs— 
a fundamental principle in the thinking of 
our founding fathers—^has alwasrs seemed to 
me to be the right political philosophy, even 
In situations where Federal cooperation and 
swsistance were needed. And that applies to 
the financial, social, and economical fields, 
as well as to the poUtlcal field. 

^ Early in our history a great battle was 
fought about the Bank of the United States. 


Today we have In the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation a credit bank of the 
United States. In 1931, I participated in 
the drafting of the bill creating the Corpora¬ 
tion and urged its passage before commit¬ 
tees of Congress. But, In doing so. I empha¬ 
sized that It was Juetlfied only as a temporary 
measure to meet an extraordinary, unusual, 
and critical situation and stressed the vital 
necessity of competent and conscientious, as 
well as courageous, administration. The 
Corporation, however, continued on after the 
emergency, and. as the revelations of the 
Fulbrlght committee have shown, it Is now 
nothing like the Institution that It was in¬ 
tended to be and was. In fact, at the be¬ 
ginning. In my Judgment, no institution 
which provides a pipe line from the Treasury 
to the voter can, in the long run. be ad¬ 
ministered In a way that will avoid the cor¬ 
rupting influence of political pressures. 

The last depression was the great one that 
began In 1929 and affected the whole world in 
the thirties. The major causes for this 
boom-and-bust peslod were mismanagement 
of the war debts and reparations, unsound 
lending of American capital abroad, and ex¬ 
cessive and unsound real-estate financing at 
home. The real-estate boom started as a 
program to fill a legitimate need—^the lack of 
housing, factories, and office buildings caused 
by the low rate of construction during and 
immediately after World War I. It ended in 
a speculative frenzy with capital funds pro¬ 
vided through the public sale of securities 
and by mismanaged mortgage guarantee 
companies. The frenzy spread to other mar¬ 
kets than real estate. At home the collapse 
was deepest in heavy Industry and con¬ 
struction activity. 

The disaster became world-wide largely 
because of the economic follies committed 
In the Treaty of Versailles and of our failure 
to remedy them during the 1920*8. 

The depression at home was longer than 
It need have been mainly because the Roose¬ 
velt administration, In rel 3 dng principally 
on stimulating consumer activity, neglected 
to take steps to revive heavy Industry and 
construction, which are far more funda¬ 
mental. 

Those, in sketchy forms, are the character¬ 
istics of the four major depressions of my 
time. They were all. as 1 have said, man¬ 
made. They were all—In large part at 
least—avoidable. That they were not avoid¬ 
ed was due In substantial part to a general 
ignorance of economic affairs, an ignorance 
which in many quarters took the form of 
ardent belief in a doctrinaire concept of 
lalssez falre In extreme form. Neither radi¬ 
cals nor reactionaries conceived of a middle 
course. 

To the reactionaries, the panics and de¬ 
pressions, the mass unemployment, were re¬ 
grettable but unavoidable blemishes that 
were justified by long-run progress. To the 
radicals, the panics were undeniable proof 
that a wholly new system was essential. 
Neither could envision what I believe is the 
great development of our time. And that 
Is an evolutionary development of a system 
of economics which is congenial to freedom 
and which depends in turn on freedom for its 
strength. 

To speak In terms of oversimplification, our 
system of economics must wrestle with the 
dilemma that while man cannot live on 
bread alone he nevertheless cannot live with¬ 
out bread. The stand-pat reactionary ad¬ 
herents of lalssez falre were unprepared to 
recognize the urgent claims for bread. The 
radicals succumbed to the fallacious idea that 
man’s only needs were material. 

This Is the essential conflict between free¬ 
dom and security. Some reactionaries were 
eo doctrinaire In their concept of freedom 
that they even persuaded an errant Supreme 
Court to hold Inviolable what they called the 
“freedom” of child labor to contract for self- 
exploitation. And the radicals’ position led 
to another form of reaction—statlsm, which 
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In Russia Insists that security Is so import¬ 
ant that It becomes necessary to put 1 per¬ 
son out of every 12 In prison camps to guar¬ 
antee security. 

Both of these opposite positions are pre¬ 
sented as logical; at least they pursue their 
reasoning to “dryly logical extremes." But 
the nonsense of this was explained by Jus¬ 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes when he told us 
that, "A page of history Is worth a volume 
of logic." That is to say, man Is not a dryly 
logical animal, but Instead the genius of 
man Is to pursue the problems of life prac¬ 
tically and experimentally 

And that I take it is Just what we have 
been doing In this country since Its found¬ 
ing. We have been working away experi¬ 
mentally and practically toward finding en¬ 
during .solutions to our problems. Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson. the philosopher, could write the most 
eloquent and ringing demands for freedom; 
while Mr. Jefferson, the practical statesman, 
could advocate some censorship of college 
textbooks. Mr. Lincoln, the libertarian, could 
denounce totally the Inquitles of slavery; 
while Mr. Lincoln, the Unionist, could flat¬ 
ly state that if necessary to save the Union 
he would retain slavery. 

Such paradoxes of expression can be 
blithely denounced as hypocrisy by the au¬ 
thoritarian. They will be recognized by 
others as acknowledgment of the power of 
reason and of the wisdom of experience. 

And, as I see it. the same approach rep¬ 
resents the heart of the matter when It 
comes to otir economic path. The heart of 
the matter la reason, experience, and a wise 
adjustment to changing conditions. That Is 
to say—and this, of course. Involves an act 
of falth--an abiding belief in the value of 
continuous pursuit of knowledge. We must 
be confident that, If the prior aberrations 
of our economic system have been man¬ 
made, it fallows that It Is possible for wiser 
men to avoid much of this in the future. 

How do we do this? I can suggest no exact 
formula—no quick and easy economic pana¬ 
cea. But I think I can suggest that evidence 
exists that we are acquiring the kind of 
practical and experimental knowledge I 
earlier referred to 

Let’s go buck for a moment to the panic 
of 1907. It was preceded by an abuse of 
credit expansion similar to that we witnessed 
in 1950 The Bank of England—then a prl- 
vuLe body—dealt with it, and dealt drastic¬ 
ally with it rather than taking moderate 
rtiid sensible measures. And most Important 
^ ‘ all. the Bank of England acted privately 
vvith no public discussion or even announce¬ 
ment of Its policy. The bank did not act 
thus because it was malicious. Private, un¬ 
announced action was natural In the setting, 
and It woulid have been impossible in fact 
tc5 have developed any significant public dis¬ 
cussion of the matter at the time. Action 
not talk was customary in such matters. 

Contrast the situation Involving the over- 
expansion of credit last year. In the first 
place, the Institution required to make the 
decisions was one with an oxplict public in¬ 
terest—the Federal Reserve Board More¬ 
over, there was the liveliest sort of discus¬ 
sion about what the Federal Reserve should 
do and about the conflicting claims of the 
Treasury. I do not mean to overpalnt the 
picture and claim that this question came 
before the attention of this graduating class 
with quite the impact of the difficulties of 
Ingrid Bergman and Roberto Rossellnl, or 
of the then bliss of Rita Hayworth and Aly 
Kahn But In relative terms, the credit ex¬ 
pansion Issue reached an audience far wider 
than could have been Imagined In 1907 when 
such subjects were reserved for a corporal’s 
guard interested In the higher mysteries of 
finance. 

It Is this broadening area of Interest In the 
significant that gives me definite hope for 
your future. It is this widening of knowl¬ 
edge that permits me to come to a university 
feeling as a colleague. For If institutions of 


higher learning such as Stanford are the 
root source of knowledge, it Is also true that 
Journalism represents the medium whereby 
knowledge may be associated with day-to- 
day existence. 

It la true that there is no Inevitable con¬ 
nection between either a imlverslty or a 
newspaper and the sincere search for truth. 
Universities can be debased; can be and have 
been turned from the light of reason by 
Hitler. Mussolini, Stalin, Peron—and even 
by forces in this country. And It is equally 
true that Hitler debased a once noble Frank¬ 
furter Zeltung, that Stalin publishes a per¬ 
verted Pravda, that Peron suffocated La 
Prensa, and that megalomaniacs at home can 
plot a course 180 degrees away from honor¬ 
able newspapering 

But those evidences of perversion do not 
condemn the concept of a university or of a 
newspaper. On the contrary, they are re¬ 
minders of the eternal earthly struggle of 
good against evil—^a struggle which, it seems 
to me, often helps to freshen and revive the 
good and protect It from the atrophy of 
complacency. 

Your future hopes, If I am right, He In the 
proper use of the powers of universities and 
the press and other means of pursuing 
knowledge. For as 1 see the main challenge 
of the twentieth century. It Is to maintain 
the proposition that knowledge and reason 
offer the true pathway for man: It is a 
pathway through which your generation can 
find an acceptable solution to the competing 
claims of freedom and security If you refuse 
to be shackled by dogma. There Is already 
emerging m our economy—as a result of the 
free Inquiry of free minds—^real progress to¬ 
ward a practical answer for giving man some 
measure of abundance, and doing this with¬ 
out state controls that take away his liberty. 

One hears talk about the need of "per¬ 
fecting” this progress. While you may at 
your ages dally for a while with Ideas of 
perfection, I hope before you come to my age 
you will have realized that perfection had 
best be reserved for heaven. If, In place of 
perfecting, you can In our generation ren¬ 
der this evolving system somewhat less im¬ 
perfect, you will have made real progress In 
this field of economics. And this almost 
certainly will lead to more important prog¬ 
ress in the field of world peace. 

I felt in the twenties—and still feel—that 
world peace was Impossible if Germany was 
to be kept in economic chaos. But In the 
glitter of the Charleston, bathtub gin, and 
P. Scott Fitzgerald, there was little serious 
concern with the problem. 

Today—as I dimly perceive it—a similar 
though different basic problem confronts 
your geheration. The underdeveloped areas 
of the world, which is to say a majority of 
the human race, are not willing to linger 
patiently In poverty. They are looking for 
an opportunity for progress. They have a 
choice, even though it is an illusory one, 
of associating with Communist tyranny If 
no other choice is offered. We have an op¬ 
portunity. a difficult one but nevertheless 
an opportunity, of offering them a workable 
chance to choose the path of freedom. By 
hard work, by creative thinking, by perse¬ 
verance in the task, you can create for them 
that opportunity. Or by default, as my 
generation defaulted on the problems that 
created World War II, you can give to the 
world the most ghastly holocaust in the 
history of man. 

I have no belief that I—nor any one of 
another generation—can spell out an answer 
for you My only hope is that I can sug¬ 
gest a broad and challenging avenue of ap¬ 
proach. 

That is the approach of the free and in¬ 
quiring mind. It encompasses an act of 
faith in the worth and decency of mankind. 
It re':ts upon the democratic belief that 
theuRht and action are mutually enriching 
when both are free. It Implies a courage 


of the highest order—a courage that totali¬ 
tarianism's tyranny and dictatorship can be 
routed by the arsenal of freedom. It rec¬ 
ognizes that freedom cannot be splintered 
Into tidy pieces but must be a unitary whole. 
And so it rejects the Idea that political lib¬ 
erty can be retained in an atmosphere of 
economic regimentation. It rejects the 
fraud of Stalinism that man is an economic 
being and can become a robotlike occupant 
of a slave society. It rejects the antl- 
intellectuallsm of all terrorists who are will¬ 
ing to Imprison the free mind or Indulge in 
any other depravity that may yield them 
power. 

Freedom, of course, has its true founda¬ 
tion not In rejection but in affirmation. It 
affirms the cardinal fact that man—every 
man—has an awesome importance because 
he Is put here In God's Image. In this 
country which has been congenial to free¬ 
dom from Its Inception, our greatest man 
gave homely expression to this fact, when 
Lincoln stated that God must have loved 
the common man because he made so many 
of them. 

Freedom affirms this, and Implicit In the 
affirmation Is a belief in the immeasurable 
powers for good of the unfettered mind. 

It Is this affirmation which has raised this 
great university and continues to Inspire it. 
It is this affirmation which gives strength 
and guidance to all of us who value the 
search for truth in daily living. 

In a world of calumny and threat and 
darkness—foreign and domestic—it is but 
natural that such vaulting aspirations are 
under attack from tyrants and from those 
anxious to Impose tyranny. 

Your generation may well determine the 
course of history for centuries In the awful 
choice that faces you My generation can 
offer as our most substantial contribution 
the value of our experiences including our 
mistakes—and our faith, as I said at the 
outset. In the as yet unfathomed power of 
freemen wholeheartedly committed to the 
preservation of their freedom. 

I know of no better parting thought for 
you than one expressed some years ago by 
my friend Louis Braudels: 

"If we would guide by the light of reason, 
we must let our minds be bold.” 


Trumaii’i Age 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER NORBLAD 

OF OBEQOM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, June 27, 1951 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following very interesting 
editorial, written by Mr. Robert Ingalls, 
from the Corvallis (Oreg.) Gazette- 
Times of August 3. 1951; 

Truman's Age 

While the guessing game concerning Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower's candidacy for President 
goes merrily along, it might be well to look 
on the other side of the fence and see what 
Harry might he thinking about. Among 
other matters that must be considered, is 
the problem of his age. 

If he should run again and be elected 
(God forbid) he would be the oldest man 
ever to be inaugurated President of the 
United States, He would be 68% years old 
on January 20, 1063. The record up to the 
present Is held by William Henry Harrison, 
who was Just a few days over 68 when In¬ 
augurated In 1841. Buchanan In 1867 end 
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Jackson In 1833 (second term) were Just 
under 88. 

For that matter, no defeated major-party 
Presidential candidate has ever been as old 
as 68 on election day. Henry Clay wae 67 In 
1844, Lewis Cass was 86 in 1848, as was Oen. 
WinfLeld Scott in 1852. The elder Senator 
La Follette was 68 in 1824, but he was run¬ 
ning on a third-party ticket. 

It is another story on Vice Presidents. Al- 
Bsn W. BAaKLST was 71 at his inaugxiration 
In 1849, Charles Cuitls was 68 in 1829, as 
was George Clinton away back in 1809. 
Henry Oassaway Davis, defeated Democratic 
vice presidential candidate in 1904, had seen 
no leas than 80 sununers. The combined 
ages of Truman and Bahkioct at their in¬ 
augurations in 1949 was higher than the 
combined ages of any other President and 
Vice President on inauguration day. 

Harry might well ttike a leaf from the 
book of the great Charles Evans Hughes, de¬ 
feated Republican Presidential candidate of 
1916. At the time of the 1927 election he 
Issued a statement declaring. ‘1 am too old 
to run for President." He would have been 
not quite 67 on inauguration day, 1929. 


Armed Forces Periennel Freedom to Com¬ 
municate With Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, with mil¬ 
lions of Americans serving in the Armed 
Forces and with the new emphasis upon 
a civilian army—America’s traditional 
weapon against dictatorship and oppres¬ 
sion—the right of Armed Forces per¬ 
sonnel to communicate freely with Mem¬ 
bers of Congress is of the utmost import¬ 
ance. It will be recalled that the Con¬ 
gress endeavored to preserve this right 
inviolate by a new provision contained in 
Public Law 51, the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. amending sec¬ 
tion 4 (a) of the Selective Service Act to 
include the following: 

No member of the Armed Forces shall be 
restricted or prevented from communicating 
directly or indirectly with any Idember or 
Members of Congress concerning any sub¬ 
ject unless such communication is in viola¬ 
tion of law, or in violation of regulatluns 
necessary to the security and safety of the 
United States. 

I have just had an interchange of cor¬ 
respondence with the Secretary of De¬ 
fense on the Implementation of this sec¬ 
tion of the law and the Inthnt of the 
Armed Forces In construing it so as lo 
give the maximum freedom to personnel. 
This correspondence will also be of in¬ 
terest to Members who may have had 
similar experience Involving their own 
constituents, and I append it hereto: 

June 15. 1951. 

Hon. George C. Marshall. 

Secretary cf Defense, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secrktart: I have a number of 
letters from men in the services who have 
been considerably shaken by the case of 
Lt. J G. Evans, who was relieved of duty 
by the Navy and deprived of his commission 


after making some strong statements about 
the President and the Secretary of State. 
The men who have written to me would like 
to know what they may or may not do in 
respect of criticism of governmental policies 
or people in Government at home or abroad 
outside the military service and therefore 
not touching on xnilitory discipline, military 
law, and the eustonos of the service. 

In the amendment to section 4 A of the 
Selective Service Act Just passed the ques¬ 
tion of communicating with Members of 
Congress is dealt with, but this leaves a 
wide area of communication untouched. I 
would very much appreciate an expression 
of views from you on this timely and impor¬ 
tant subject. 

Sincerely, 

J, K. Javxts, 
Member of Congress, 

The Secretary or Defense. 

Washington, July 11,1951. 
Hon. J. K. JAVITS. 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Javits : In response to your letter 
of June 16. 1951. I do not believe that there 
Is anything in connection with the Evans 
case or with the customs and regulations of 
the three services concerning public deroga¬ 
tory statements about officers and officials of 
the United States that should cause any con¬ 
scientious serviceman concern. I am enclos¬ 
ing lor your information copies of regula¬ 
tions of the Army and the Air Force, with 
pertinent sections marked, and extracts of 
pertinent Navy regulations. These regula¬ 
tions are now being studied with a view to 
possible revision in light of the Selective 
Service Act of 1951 I should also point out 
to you that article 88 of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice, which became effective 
on May 31, 1951, makes it a court-martial 
offense for military personnel to use con¬ 
temptuous words against the President, the 
Vice President, Members of Congress, and 
other high officials of the National and State 
Governments. 

It must be recognized that. In addition to 
strict compliance with pertinent regulations, 
the propriety of public comments of a mem¬ 
ber of the military service frequently de¬ 
pends upon the position and assignment of 
that individual. Frequently an individual 
in the military service may be placed by his 
superior officers in a position of trust where 
the International situation or other factors 
involved may be of such a delicate nature 
that any public comment contrary to the 
policies of the seivlce or of the United States 
would prevent that individual from perform¬ 
ing his duty adequately. 

The value of an officer in any of the serv¬ 
ices depends in considerable measure upon 
his ability to exercise good Judgment, and his 
activities in this field might well be an im¬ 
portant indication of that ability, For ex¬ 
ample. an officer serving as military attach6 
or as liaison officer with foreign troops would 
demonstrate folly by issuing public state¬ 
ments of a derogatory nature about the 
nationals with whom he Is connected. 

Faithfully yours, 

O. C. Marshall, 

United States Navy Regulations (1948 
Edition) 

Art. 1248. Communications to the Congress 

All petitions, remonstrances, memorials, 
and communications from any person or 
persons In the naval service, whether on the 
active or retired list, addressed to the Con¬ 
gress, or to either House thereof, or to any 
committee thereof, on any subject of legis¬ 
lation relating to the Naval Establishment, 
whether pending, proposed, or suggested, 
shall be forwarded through, or as author¬ 
ized by, the Secretary of the Navy. 
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art. 1249. Dealings with the Congress 
No chief of a bureau, office, or division, 
or other subordinate in the Navy Depart¬ 
ment, and no person in the naval service 
shall apply to either House of Congress, or 
to any committee thereof, or to any Mem¬ 
ber of Congress, for legislation, or for ap¬ 
propriations. or for congressional action of 
any kind, except with the consent and 
knowledge of the Secretary of the Navy: nor 
shall any such person respond to any re¬ 
quest for information from either House of 
Congress, any committee of Congress, or any 
Member of Congress, except through, or as 
authorized by, the Secretary of the Navy; 
except as provided in sections 102, 103, 104, 
and 859 of the Revised Statutes. 


July 17, 1951. 

Hon. Georox 0. Marshall, 

Secretary of Defense, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary. Thank you for your 
letter of July 11 with respect to the customs 
and regulations of the services regarding 
expressions of opinion by servicemen. I 
note that you feel that certain revisions in 
these regulations have to be made in con¬ 
formity with the amendment to section 4 
(a) of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act providing that "No member of 
the Armed Forces shall be restricted or 
prevented from communicating directly or 
Indirectly with any Member or Members of 
Congress concerning any subject unless 
such communication is in violation of law, 
or in violation of regulations necessary to 
the security and safety of the United States.” 

I note that the regulations of the Navy 
Department, particularly articles 1248 and 
1249, would require revision in view of the 
quoted provision of the law. It seems to 
me that the Important point made in the 
law is the word “directly" and secondly the 
interpretation which will be made of the 
words "regulations necessary to the security 
and safety of the United States ” 

The services, of course, have the right to 
protect classified material but It seems to 
me tJiat beyond that it was the intention of 
the Congress to completely preserve the 
right of direct communication by the men 
in the services. I do not consider article 88 
of the Uniform Code of Military Justice to 
controvene the quoted provision of the Draft 
Act but rather to characterize communica¬ 
tion which would be in violation of law. 
The important right to be preserved is that 
of communication unhindered and not 
through channels so long as it Is neither 
contemptuous nor deals with classified ma¬ 
terial The prohibition oit the uttering 
of contemptuous words would seem to take 
care of discipline. 

I hope very much that this Is the way In 
which the Defense Department Intends to 
construe and administer the law and I 
would very much appreciate any expression 
of policy from you on this subject. 

With best wishes, believe me. 

Sincerely, 

J. K. Javits, 
Member of Congress, 


The Secretary of Defense. 

Washington, July 26, 1951. 
Hon. J K. Javits, 

House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr Javits* This is with regard to your 
further letter, dated July 17. 1051, on the 
subject of the customs and regulations of 
the armed services regarding expressions of 
opinion by servicemen. 

As I Indicated In my letter of July 11,1051, 
the service regulations on this subject aia 
being studied with a view to possible revision 
In the light of section 4 (a) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. 1 shall 
see that the suggestions in your letter are 
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flfjnsidered in this connection and that copies 
of the regulations, as revised, are furnished to 
you. 

Faithlully yours, 

G. C. Masshalu 


A Fearless Editor Defends an American 
Proposal 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OS’ 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NKW TOSK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 3, 1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Mr. 
Speaker, when 1 introduced H. R. 4780, 
a bin to fix bail of a convicted Commu- 
nist at $1,000,000 for each day he stays 
out of jail, a great hue and cry went 
up from certain left-wing editors. 

Ridicule and abuse were hurled my 
way from Red sympathizers, and even 
the voices of some right-thinking Amer¬ 
icans were subdued, perhaps in appre¬ 
hension. 

All the more reason why the country 
should be grateful to the fearlessness 
and courage of the editor of the San 
Francisco Examiner who defended the 
Hall bill in a recent editorial, which I 
insert herewith: 

Why Treat Tbaitors Better Than 

MtTBSEBieais? 

It i£ simple common sense and it is also 
sound Justice to withdraw the privilege of 
going free on ball from convicted traitors, 
as Representative HAi-t of New York has 
proposed. 

By amending the Federal Criminal Code, 
Mr. Hall would forbid the courts to extend 
bail, pending the outcome of an appeal, to 
any defendant convicted of treason, espio¬ 
nage, sedition, or subversive acts. 

The need for such a revision has been 
made clear by the success of 4 of the 11 con¬ 
victed Communist leadens in evading the 
prison sentences imposed on them on charges 
of advocating the violent overthrow of the 
Govertitnent. 

These men had been permitted to go free 
on bail pending the outcome of an appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 

But instead of surrendering when the Su¬ 
preme Court upheld their sentences, the 
four simply vanished. 

By forfeiting the $80,000 bail that had been 
' posted for them, they made it plain that 
the putting up of bail bond money provides 
no guaranty against the flight of defend¬ 
ants in cases involving disloyalty to the 
tTnited States, 

For the time being, at least, the four pow¬ 
erful Communist leaders have contemptu¬ 
ously evaded the Jtist punishmeat imposed 
on them by a Jury and a Judge. 

They have avoided the confinement that 
would have made them harmless. 

They are still at large and free to pursue 
any course of treachery or sabotage against 
country that may be dictated to them 
by their masters to the Bhremlin. 

And no doubt $80,000 seems to those 
Vfhxm sinister cause they serve a very small 
price to pay for keeping them free and 
active. 

Ubviously the only way to make sore that 
individuals convicted of subversive crim^ 
serve the sentences imposed upon them la 
to put them in Jail and keep them ther« 
unfiil any appeals they may make shall have 
been settled in the higher courts. 


They do not deserve tbe privilege of free¬ 
dom on bail because, as Representative Hall 
actuiately observes: 

“Persons convicted of these crimes against 
our country are in a special unholy category 

There is, actually, no category of criminal 
as low as traitors or as little deserving of 
consideration. . 

Even murderers, abhorrent as is their 
crime, are less cruel and unfeeling. 

Yet convicted murderers are legally de¬ 
nied the privilege of baU and even persons 
charged with murder but not yet tried are 
only rarely admitted to bail. 

Should traitors, who with their betrayals, 
secretly and callously endanger the lives of 
thousands of their fellow citiaens, and who 
Strive relentlessly for the destruction of the 
Nation itself, be better treated by the law 
than ordinary murderers? 

We must, as Representative Hall recom¬ 
mends, put an end to the “ridiculous cod¬ 
dling of these vicious Reds.” We must 
close their every avenue of escape. 

Mr. Hall's amendment should be promptly 
enacted into law. 


Government Feeds Inflation While 
Pretending to Oppose It 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 6,1951 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Freeman of 
July 16, 1951: 

C POE COUKTERPEIT 

A decent respect for the symbols of gov¬ 
ernment makes it imijosslble to characterize 
properly a message from the President of tbe 
United States to the people on tbe terrors of 
inflation, in which the cause of inflation is 
never mentioned. It could ruin us and en¬ 
able Stalin to take the world, if “it got away 
from us,” he says; yet he treats it as some¬ 
thing that Just somehow happened, like an 
act of providence abetted by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and all ''the 
selfish Interests.” 

The facts about Inflation are d^perately 
simple. 

Prices rise for only one reason—ever: be¬ 
cause there is more money than goods. 
There may be either a scarcity of goods or 
a plethora of money. In this case there is 
no scarcity of goods; the cause of inflation is 
the fantastic inm'eaae in the supply of that 
Irredeemable paper currency which we take 
to be money. We are obliged to take it to 
be money because there is no other kind. 
A New Deal law says there shall be no other 
kind and that to make bargains or contracts 
in any substitute for it is unlawful. But it 
is not money, save only in the sense that a 
counterfeit bill is money if you spend it 
without getting caught. 

The only way to stop inflation is to stop tbe 
printing of Irredeemable paper money. 

Who prints it? The Government prints it. 

Who invented it? The Government in¬ 
vented It. 

With what intent dM the Government 
Invent it? With toteht to cause inflation for 
political ends. It was a device to convert 
its own, debt into money. That gave it flee 
billions to play with. 

How does the Govenimeiit convert its own 
debt into money? That also is simple. It 
Works so; 


The Government sells bonds. A bond is 
Its I O U. How will the bond be paid when 
it comes due? In irredeemable paper money. 
How is that irredeemable paper money se¬ 
cured? By Government bonds. 

Thus an t O U on one shape of paper JS 
secured by an I O U on another shape of 
paper—as if, on going to the bank to borrow 
money on your promissory note, you were 
asked by the banker, “What security can you 
give me for the payment of this note when it 
comes due?” and you should answer, “An¬ 
other promissory note. Give me the money 
on this one and put the other in your safe “ 
If the banker said, “O. K.; here’s the 
money,” he would be on his way either to 
bankruptcy or to jail — unle.^s the borrower 
at his window happens to be the United 
States Government. That makes it legal. 

The Government alone is responsible for 
inflation. The danger is not, as Mr, Tru¬ 
man says, that inflation will “get away from 
us,” but that it will get away from Govern¬ 
ment. 

One of two things is true: either the Presi¬ 
dent is ignorant of the facts, or he pretends 
not to know them, To tell us, as he does, 
that inflation can be stopped by a law for¬ 
bidding prices to go up, is to tell us a false 
thing. The utmost we could do with such a 
law would be to postpone the consequences 
for a little while, with the certainty that 
later they would be all the worse for having 
been temporarily suppressed. 

Suppose price controls did work for a time, 
so well that every housewife came home 
from market with money in her purse, hav¬ 
ing been able to satisfy her wants at the 
lower prices fixed by the Goverament, What 
would she do with the money? There it 
would be, a potential Inflationary force, tbe 
problem, the cause of inflation, being that 
the amount of irredeemable paper money In 
people’s hands has been increasing faster 
than the supply of goods. 

So long as this process continues, control¬ 
ling prices by law—even though it works 
briefly—is like holding down the safety 
valve while the pressure goes on rising in 
the' boiler. *1 can’t do the whole Job by 
myself,” says the President. ‘Tt is up to 
all of us,” he adds. So let us all swing our 
weight on the safety-valve rope and all blow 
up together. 

The New Deal financed its revolution by 
Inflation, designedly, and failed to bring 
about recovery. What saved its recovery pro¬ 
gram was a defense program, also largely 
financed by Inflation, intentionally; then 
World War II, heavily financed by inflation, 
of course, as all wars now are. 

Since World War n every grand policy 
conceived by the Government, domestic or 
foreign, has been inflationary. And now, 
coming to a much costlier defense program, 
and notwithstanding a terrific rise in taxes, 
we are facing for the next year a deficit of 
the order of fifteen billions. With that 
fiscal calamity in view, you might think the 
Government would be cutting its nonmilitary 
expenditures to the quick. No so. Its ex¬ 
penditures for nonmilitary purposes are at 
this moment .the highest ever known. 

How shaE one explain the President’s high 
disregard for statistical demonstrations by 
Senator Btkd and others that the Govern¬ 
ment’s nondefense spending m^ht be cut 
eight or nine billions with no crippling ef¬ 
fects? The answer must be that it has a 
secret faith. Ectoplasmic money has never 
failed It yet. When the bUlions are needed 
V fliey can be called out of the, void, from 
utter nothingness. That it believes. That 
has been its experience. Which means, no 
matter what the President may say to the 
contrary, that the Government is counting 
on inflation still. 

Whatever inflation may do to others, it 
does not impoverish government, for two 
reasons: First, as Government prints the 
paper money, so It spends it first, before its 
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effect on prices Has been felt. Secondly, 
there is a long way to go before the cost 
of engraving a paper dollar will exceed what 
it will buy m the market place; and before 
that may come a regime that will reduce 
money to the status of a ration card. 


Consolidation of Offices in Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OP NEW TOEK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to prohibit the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs from 
transferring or consolidating any offices 
or making extensive reductions in force 
until 60 days after notice of such pro¬ 
posed action has been given to the ap¬ 
propriate committees of both Houses of 
Congress, For the second time within a 
period of a few months the Veterans’ 
Administration has sought to consoli¬ 
date offices which, in the opinion of 
many Members of Congress, would be 
detrimental to the service the veterans 
are entitled to. We believe that those 
proposed consolidations would not have 
brought about additional efficiency nor 
even saved any money to the taxpayers 
in the operation of the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration. If anything, less effi¬ 
ciency was likely to result. The undue 
hardship that would be imposed upon 
the employees of the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration and their families is alone suffi¬ 
cient reason to oppose those changes. 
Such proposals are destructive of the 
morale of the employees in these offices. 

Passage of my bill will give assurance 
to them and to all veterans that the 
matter will be carefully studied in the 
future by the appropriate congressional 
committees before such proposals are 
effectuated. 


Plan To Abolish Football at West Point 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

. HON. ANTONI N.SADLAK 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE QP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from today’s Hartford 
Courant commenting on a proposal 
made by the junior Senator from Con¬ 
necticut, Mr. Benton, and supplement 
this with the'column written by Bill Lee, 
sports editor, in the Courant on Mon¬ 
day, August 6, under bis copyrighted 
caption "With malice toward none.” 
The editorial mentions Mr. Lee’s 
analysis: 

Senator Benton's Plan To Abolish Football 

Senator tViLLUM Benton is farther off ^ 
base than usual in his recommendation that 


football teams be abolished at West Point 
and Annapolis. Football, he says, is a 
cancer at these institutions and should, 
therefore, be extirpated. On this matter Mr. 
Benton's views are completely at variance 
with those of Bill Lee, the Courant’s sports 
expert. The latter believes that guilt lies 
less on the heads of the young men involved 
than on the eager-beaver politicians and 
brass hats who have been bitten by that 
bug of victory at any price. To support his 
position Mr. Lee cites the pleasant example 
of happy Herman Hickman at Yale, and the 
similarly healthy atmosphere that prevails 
at Amherst, Williams, Wesleyan, Trinity, 
and other small colleges where young men 
still enjoy the game of football. 

Perhaps Senator Benton went off half- 
cocked on this one. Anyway, he would profit 
greatly from readmg Mr. Lee's views on the 
subject. The cancer is not football, as Mr. 
Benton so superficially surmises. Basket¬ 
ball has been subject to fixes, but that does 
not mean that the game itself is inherently 
evil. The evil lies in the hearts and the 
minds of the parasites, political and other¬ 
wise, who have forgotten that football is Just 
a game. 

The evil goes even deeper than building a 
football machine through manipulation of 
congressional appointments to West Point 
and Annapolis, Things like the West Point 
affair have their counterpart m the atmos¬ 
phere of amorality that has been developing 
in Washington under Mr. Truman, which is 
infecting the whole country. It is the kind 
of amorality that leaves men unmoved by 
the spectacle of a Supreme Court justice re¬ 
ceiving a deep freeze from a little, cheap- 
John racketeer, or of a White House secre¬ 
tary getting a mink coat from a successful 
RFC loan applicant. It is the kind of 
amorality that causes officialdom to blink 
stoically at influence peddhng, and that ac¬ 
cepts without hesitation the philosophy that 
all life is a racket, so why not get yours while 
the getting Is good? 

Even senator Benton is not entirely free 
from onus. During recent investigations he 
admitted that he had received political cash 
contributions that he had not listed. These 
were used to buy and distribute reprints of 
a speech he made. A small thing, yes, and 
others do far worse. But it Illustrates the 
manner in which comers have been cut in 
high and low places in recent years. Indeed, 
there is something slightly ridiculous in the 
fact that one Democratic Senator is now 
seeking to develop a written code of ethics 
for public officeholders. 

If one adds all these matters together, 
they represent somethmg infinitely more 
dangerous than the fall from grace of some 
young men at West Point. If football is a 
cancer to be extirpated from our service in¬ 
stitutions, what can we call the politicians 
who continually cut corners on accepted 
standards of morality? Shall we extirpate 
them? 

With Malice Toward None 
(By Bill Lee) 

It makes a man a little sick in the stomach 
to learn that 90 West Point cadets are being 
kicked out of the Academy for cheating at 
examinations in violation of an honor code 
that has existed for more than 100 years. 

But it makes this one man even sicker 
to hear Senator Fulbrigkt, Democrat, Ar- 
liansas, raise his hands in rghteous anger 
and propose that Army and Navy abolish 
intercollegiate athletics. 

The Senator from Arkansas is suggesting 
a cowardly action by the United States Mili¬ 
tary Academy, He is suggesting that the 
men responsible for molding the future lead¬ 
ers of the milltafy forces of the United States 
break ranks and flee in disorganized retreat. 

There should be an Immediate and thun¬ 
derous repudiation from West Point of Sen¬ 
ator Fulbriqht’s easy way out. Without a 


moment’s delay it should be made plain that 
West Point will play out its 1951 schedule 
even if every game is lost, which is probably 
what will happen. 

Reports indicate almost the entire varsity 
football squad is involved. This means that 
Coach Bed Blaik will face the most arduous 
coaching assignment of his life. But it will 
be an honest squad of unsolicited and inept 
football players who may have more fun 
taking their beatings than the high-pressure 
stars would have had shooting for another 
typical Blaik season, 

invariably good football teams are 
RECRUITED 

Senator Pulbeight’s outpouring of wrath 
would have been more acceptable if he had 
also suggested an investigation of some of 
his own colleagues, who may have cooper¬ 
ated in dispensing congressional appoint¬ 
ments to likely football material. 

Most of the appointments to West Point 
come from Members of Congress, and it is 
evident that all the great football players 
who have passed through the portals of West 
Point in the last 10 years did not win com¬ 
petitive examinations with nonathletic can¬ 
didates. 

West Point is no different from any college 
or university that has a powerful big-time 
football team. Such teams are not acci¬ 
dental. Without exception they are re¬ 
cruited. Outstanding prep-school and high- 
school athletes are induced by one means 
or another to accept financial aid or such 
other inducements as the college sees fit to 
offer them. 

Thus the whole structure of football at 
West Point in recent years has contributed 
to the breakdown of the moral code and the 
responsibility rests as much with the high 
brass as it does with the cadets being kicked 
out of West Point under shocking and un¬ 
happy circumstances. 

The condition here is not entirely unre¬ 
lated to the recent basketball fixes. That 
was cheating in another form and responsi¬ 
bility for the breakdown belongs, to some 
extent, with the college presidents and ath¬ 
letic directors, whose flirtation with fame 
and fortune brought the disgraceful condi¬ 
tions about. 

High brass must have decided that West 
Point should have football teams powerful 
enough to meet and defeat the best college 
teams in the country. At least, the higher- 
ups must have condoned such a program. 

SOME DO IT RIGHT AND HAVE FXJN, TOO 

In order to build great football teams at 
West Point there had to be collusion In the 
matter of appointments. All-Amcrica foot¬ 
ball players do not enter West Point or any 
other college by accident and rarely without 
particular inducement. 

Senator Pulbright has been described as a 
long-time foe of commercialism In college 
athletics. If he Is that, he has this carping 
critic’s support right down the lini. Pre¬ 
occupation with the moneyed phase of col¬ 
lege athletics is the source of most of the 
evil, but when Senator Fulbright suggests 
the way out is to abandon intercollegiate 
athletics altogether he is unmindful of the 
fine mstitutions of our country who conduct 
their athletics with sanity and good sense 
and have a lot of fun doing it. What his 
personal experience may have been as pres¬ 
ident of the University of Arkansas I have 
no way of knowing. 

Representative Potter, Republican, of 
Michigan, made more sense when he said the 
ousted cadets are the victims of a system and 
that the responsibility belongs to the Mili¬ 
tary Academy and not altogether to the com¬ 
paratively few cadets Involved. 

There is an unholy amount of pressure on 
a football player in the “league” Army plays 
in. With the withdrawal from big time com¬ 
mercial football of NYU, Fordham, and Co¬ 
lumbia, New York papers adopted West 
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Point’® team lor Its own and the presstire 
generated from the pages of the metropolitan 
press has been out of all proportion. 

West Point played many of Its big games 
at Yankee Stadium and the Navy contest at 
some such place as Philadelphia's Municipal 
Stadium, where 100.000 persons paid Into a 
gate of better than a half million dollars. 
This Is big business and no two ways about It. 

If you ask me, the finest tradition of 
Army football stems from the day when Its 
football games were played on the military 
reservation at West Point. Knute Rockne 
and George Qlpp of Notre Dame played there 
and the Army-Notre Dame game was a thrill¬ 
ing, glamorous thing long before it was en¬ 
gulfed by the big business of Its transfer to 
Yankee Stadium, where It ultimately grew 
too big for its boots and had to be discon¬ 
tinued. 

What has happened at West Point is a 
heartbreaking thing, but It is one little spot 
on the cancerous growth of intercollegiate 
athletics. Much more is needed than Inves¬ 
tigations and studies. There had better be 
some concerted action before It is too late. 

The colleges bad better put their own 
houses In order Instead of junking things 
like the NCAA sanity code and rushing to 
scrap the freshman rule on the flimsy excuse 
that the present military situation is com¬ 
parable to World War II. 

Critics like Senator Fulbrioht, however, 
should be told that football and sanity are 
not Incongruous at Trinity, Wesleyan, Yale, 
Amherst. Columbia, and other such spots. 
If Herman Hickman can make the transition 
from all-winning West Point to Yale, where 
It Is not uncommon to lose two or three 
games each season, and still keep the hap¬ 
piest grin In America, It must be possible for 
the football factories to reform and still have 
fun. 


How Would Yoo Rcorganixe United 
States? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

OKLCOATE FROM HAWAH 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
"Wednesday, August 8, 1951 

Mr. PARRI^:GTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks. I In¬ 
clude in the Appendix of the Record for 
the attention of Members of Congress 
an article by George Mellen, of Hono¬ 
lulu. The changes he proposes in our 
methods for selecting public officials are 
both original and provocative. They 
are deserving of the thoughtful attention 
of all students of our Government. 

Following a distinguished career In 
the field of promotion and advertising, 
Mr. Mellen retired from active business 
to devote himself to study of govern¬ 
ment and other problems of human re¬ 
lationship. 

His article follows; 

How Wouto You Rsoroamire United States? 

(By George Mellen) 

“What Has Happened to You" In Reader’s 
Digest for July 1950 Is John T. Plynn’a warn¬ 
ing that you are being sucked down to ruin 
In the vortex of national debt. Nothing in 
the article suggests anything you can do 
about It but mourn and write to your Rep¬ 
resentative In Congress. 

To test the editorial viewpoint of Read¬ 
er's Digest I outlined a plan of action and 


sent It in on July 17, i960, as set forth In 
the following paragraphs. Response, dated 
July 28: 

"Your discussion is interesting and pro¬ 
vocative and we have read it with genuine 
appreciation of your point of view. But, 
unfortunately, the piece does not fit In with 
our editorial needs, and we are returning It 
with regret." 

About 8 months later the magaelne Life 
(November 13, 1950) asked editorially: "How 
bad are United States polities?" Its own 
guess Included the plaint that "the quality of 
our politics has not kept pace with Its In¬ 
creasing Importance • * * and too 

many of our politicians, as currently 
spawned, are just not good enough to see xu 
through the atomic age.” An afterthought 
was that the Independent voter could do 
something about it but suspected that the 
only thing wrong with the Independent 
voter is that he doesn’t know his own 
strength. Life offered no suggestions for 
Improvement of political spawning methods, 
nor use of the Independent voter's strength 
If he did know It. 

With the thought that a provocative an¬ 
swer to Life's question might be better than 
none I sent my outline In on November 27, 
1960. Response, dated January 23, 1951; 

"It was good of you to forward the out¬ 
line. We have read it with a great deal of 
Interest but we cannot make use of It [as] 
most of Life Is written b^ members of our 
own staff." 

Both Reader's Digest and Life are In the 
multimillion reader class and that Is achieved 
by editorial Judgment nicely keyed to the 
fact that most of us enjoy a gripe but are 
bored with diagnoses seeking the cause of 
It. Hence many are the gripes and few the 
probes for causes In the pages of our press, 
on the air, and from the platform. 

Nevertheless “What is happening to you" 
and "Bad United States politics" are not your 
depreciating dollar, your soaring taxes, your 
fantastically deepening national debt, your 
bungled foreign relations, and so on, but the 
cause of them. And the cause, as in any 
other enterprise. Is bad management. Back 
of bad management must be incompetence, 
at least, and back of that the system through 
which Incompetents, or worse, are employed. 
In this case the political machinery of your 
Nation. What’s the matter with it? Obso¬ 
lete, perhaps, if that Is the word for elgbt- 
eenth-centiuy methods in mid-twentieth. 

Today no scientist, mechanic, nor roust¬ 
about of 1850 could believe the instruments 
of his calling today, much less manipulate 
them offhand. But any Member of the 
Twenty-third Congress, revived k la Pra the 
Phoenician, could alt in for any Member of 
the present session without briefing, and 
nobody note the shift. Any Rip van Winkle 
who heard the campaign speeches of Mil¬ 
lard Fillmore for President and contempo¬ 
rary pleas from candidates for every office 
down to dogcatcher could walk Into any 
political meeting today and hear nothing 
new. 

How would you go about retooling your 
Government for "atom age" production? 

Some of us think that the place to begin 
Is with you as an essential ingredient for 
construction of a broad base such as that 
upon which rests the American corporation, 
Its stockholders. We think that our Gov¬ 
ernment might be set up to combine the 
best and most appropriate features of the 
successful American corporation for com¬ 
merce and Industry, especially those with 
extensive foreign relations, for scientific re¬ 
search. trust administration, insurance, 
banking, and so on. That American organ¬ 
ization of private enterprise is efficient can¬ 
not be gainsaid. It has won two frightful 
wars, and if another comes, American effi¬ 
ciency and American honesty—never forget 
that—must win it. 


American c»|^nl2ed private enterprise is 
no longer in the experimental stage. It la 
working so well that It Is the wonder and 
envy of every people on earth, Including 
Britain, the mother of organized private 
enterprise. It Is the ratlmial extension of 
Individual enterprise; the right to go In 
there and try—^win, lose, or draw—and may 
God be with you. And He will, because He 
Invented competitive private enterprise 
when "the first morning of creation wrote 
what the last dawn of reckoning shall read." 
By that law you must hide, fight, or run 
away. And as you have no armor as the 
turtle, no speed as the antelope, you must 
fight, mainly with brains given you in lieu 
of brawn. That Is the measure of freedom 
and security you must accept. 

Private enterprise, individual or organized, 
must make a profit or quit. There is no 
reason why the United States of America 
cannot operate at a profit out of which to 
pay its way and, in time, perhaps, pay you 
cash dividends instead of picking your 
pocket. Imagine what a political movement 
could do with that promise and plan. Prac¬ 
tical, too, because America's natural re¬ 
sources and know-how provide the means. 

Government has one legitimate function: 
to charter and protect righteous private en¬ 
terprise. It is a service of vital, primary im¬ 
portance and as such Is worth a fair price. 
But the price could as well be paid at the 
source as collected In myriad bites at fan¬ 
tastic expense to both government and busi¬ 
ness. 

Further, to be fair, the coet of a charter 
should be fixed and subject to revision not 
oftener than, say, every 6 years, so that It can 
be projected into cost of doing business and 
Included in prices. That would mean a uni¬ 
versal sales tax which seems the only just 
and reasonable tax because ability to pay 
is proved by payment, and because payment 
Is for something the buyer wants, there Is 
no extortion as in arbitrary tax. The sys¬ 
tem Is old. and current, on many luxury 
Items. Use it on all. 

That’s bow It looks to some of us. A work¬ 
ing plan could be expected from an able 
national board of directors. Almost cer¬ 
tainly they would not continue the present 
tax hotchpotch nor the mystic maze of im¬ 
port tariffs if they expected to discharge 
their obligation to operate the Nation at a 
profit. 

Production of all kinds can be and ought 
to be by private enterprise, from heavy ma¬ 
chinery to light entertainment and from 
hydroelectric plants to peanut stands. 

Before sketching our Idea for government 
set-up as a corporation, let It be said that 
the faults, failures, and skulduggery of cor¬ 
porations has been a natural manifestation 
of human behavior and must be expected 
in any form of association. Certainly our 
present political system is not blameless on 
that score and it Is doubtful that any cor¬ 
poration or other form of enterprise for 
profit ever has plunged so many into so much 
misery as history records for the faults, 
failures, and skulduggery of governments 
since "the Assyrian came down like a wolf 
on the fold" and, finally, down and out. 

One good reason why corpcffatlons for con¬ 
duct of private enterprise cannot carry evil 
intent to crushing ends Is that they must 
show a profit or quit, and profit comes from 
customer good will and nothing else In the 
last analysis. Revenue cannot be raised for 
long by taxing the stockholders. 

The only enterprises consistently and con¬ 
tinuously in the red ore those collectivist 
activities conducted by your avowedly capi¬ 
talistic gevemment. Dean of them Is the 
Post Office, the chronic deficit of ^hich la 
made up by taxes levied upon you, whether 
or not you mail so much as a post card and, 
worse, upon common carriers that suffer 
tnrough Post Office competition. Other 
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communistic services. Increasing in number 
at a rapid rate in recent years, are doing 
badly at a loss work which could be done 
well by private enterprise under public 
utility franchises. In a constant tlaey de¬ 
fending itself against ccmmunlsm, It seems 
that an effective move for America would 
he to abolish Its collectivist enterprises and 
go on the offensive with all-out capitalism. 
To continue half capitalist and half Com¬ 
munist is rather silly. One or the other 
is right. Both cannot be. 

But how, say you, are we going to confine 
government to governing and keep it out of 
the hands of incompetent and venal per¬ 
sonnel? How frustrate the pressure groups 
always eager to corrupt them? 

The answer is provided by human nature 
In action. Crooks we have always with us. 
Also the weak and the venal. There is no 
100 -percent purity possible, any more than 
there Is in nature any 100-percent security 
possible. But we know that the weak and 
those who use them do not last long in 
private enterprise. A corporation cannot 
afford continued malfeasance any better 
than It can nonfeasance. 

To achieve workable freedom from those 
risks Government can do as private enter¬ 
prise does; pick personnel with character and 
ability commensurate with the Job to be done 
rnd pay the top commercial wage for it. 
Which brings us to the point of how a stock 
company the size of the United States of 
America could organize practically for pick¬ 
ing that type of employee, from board of 
directors to doorman. 

First, let’s admit that you can know very 
little, often nothing essential, about any 
candidate beyond the borders of your own 
bailiwick which, to take a unit well estab¬ 
lished In this country. Is the county. If 
that is true, as indicated by persistent local 
Interest, pride, and preferment, and the 
Immemorial tribal instinct of mankind con¬ 
firms, we can begin with a county board of 
directors. Many States have too many coun¬ 
ties, several of which can be merged now 
that transportation and communication re¬ 
duce time and distance in doing business 
with the county seat. To make sure that a 
board of directors comprise only those men 
and women big enough for the Job, every 
candidate must have established a reputa¬ 
tion for civic sense, honesty, ability to team 
It with others, and for undivided loyalty to 
county, State, and Nation. That would mean 
an offer of pay equal to that offered by pri¬ 
vate business for equivalent full-time serv¬ 
ice It would mean also a tenure of oifice 
long enough to render public service worth¬ 
while, and security keyed to qualification and 
to nothing else. Lastly, positively It would 
mean divestment of all private interests for 
profit. 

Minimum age for a candidate could be 40. 
because few men and women get life well In 
hand before that ago. That is based on the 
average, as boy wonders are as scarce as 
Winston Churchills and less gratifying, which 
brings us to retirement age limit, again 
based on the average at risk of losing the 
Churchill bonus, of 65. Term of office 
throughout should be 26 years with retire¬ 
ment pay for honorable service keyed to its 
length. Maximum age for a candidate could 
he 60. as less than 5 years in office would not 
tempt the right type with a rich store of 
experience and ripe Judgment. There would, 
of course, he resignations, disabilities, deaths, 
and removals for cause. 

Size of a county board would depend 
somewhat on the number of political sub¬ 
divisions existing or deemed practical but 
from each there should be elected one mem¬ 
ber and one associate, both to serve full 
time and either to have full power In the 
absence of the other but the member polling 
the larger vote to he recognized as leader. 
This should minimize nonfeasance through 


absenteeism and as two heads are better 
than one, make for good Judgment and 
lighter labor. 

Voting power would be the total of votes 
counted at the latest election (a proxy of 
every voter) thus automatically taking care 
of reapportloxunent annually. Elections 
should be annual, as the rhythm of exist¬ 
ence is annual. Skip a year and Interest 
sags. At the start, terms on all boards could 
be staggered but age difleronceB, disability, 
resignations, death, or removal for cause 
might, within a few years, furnish new can¬ 
didates enough openings. 

Instead of nominations, either by con¬ 
vention or primary, let there be an examin¬ 
ing board before which all candidates must 
appear. Any candidate who passes need only 
file and pay a nominal fee to have a place 
on the ballot. No party labels permitted. 
Affiliate as ho or she may wish unofficially, 
the candidate must go before the people as 
an individual. Voting machines should be 
compulsory, to avoid spoiled ballots and to 
expedite election procedure. 

Examinations of candidates must be open, 
on the air by radio or television, or pub¬ 
lished in the press. With TV, voters could 
see and hear a candidate under better con¬ 
ditions than In the hubbub and often rowdy 
political meeting. 

One thing certain, the existing method of 
getting candidates on a ballot Is silly if not 
vicious. To qualify, any lunkhead or crook 
needs only to put up a nominal en¬ 
trance fee and get a few friends, equally 
worthless or dangerous, to endorse an appli¬ 
cation. with always the public danger of 
getting nominated and elected. Public 
exams for ability and character, the a^e re¬ 
strictions. and no party affiliation would give 
ward heelers and pothouse politicians less 
than half a chance to function. 

With election of a county board of direc¬ 
tors, the voter will have made Intensive, 
Intelligent, and full use of the franchise. 
That would be the only election. Bow 
that would give every voter representation 
at the State capital and at Washington Is 
revealed as you read on. 

First duty of an elected county board 
would be selection by secret ballot from 
Its own membership of a member and asso¬ 
ciate of the state board of directors, ex 
legislature. On the State board the voting 
power of each county would be the total of 
votes cast at the latest election, thus tak¬ 
ing care of reapportionment for the State, 

First duty of a State board would be elec¬ 
tion from Its own membership of a member 
and associate for the national board of di¬ 
rectors, ex Congress. Voting power to be 
the total of votes counted at the latest elec¬ 
tion. thus taking care of national reappor- 
^nment year by year and giving every voter 
in tduoty of the Nation a voice in its 
affairs. - - - .. 

Terms of office on all boards to bd 25 years 
or to retirement 

First duty of the national board of direc¬ 
tors would be appointment of a national 
general manager, ox-presldent. who would be 
free to pick his own subordinates from first 
assistant manager, ex-vice president, down. 

The national board of directors would ap¬ 
point a Supreme Court of. say, 18 members 
who would choose their own chief. A court 
of nine Is not, nor has It been for a long 
time, equal to the load of today. Nine mem¬ 
bers Bitting would, perhaps, constitute a 
court thus applying the same manpower 
reserve as for boards of directors by an as¬ 
sociate for each member. 

Two other appointees of the national 
board would be the attorney general free to 
build his own department, and the national 
auditor with like freedom to choose bis sub¬ 
ordinates. 

As for the military establishment, the feel¬ 
ing grows that it could well be made a publlo 


utility under obligation to maintain Internal 
law and order and to prevent foreign aggrea- 
Blon by nipping such political schemes In 
the bud. Here again there must be Incen¬ 
tive and reward and obligation to make good 
or make room for some one who can. No 
national board of directors pledged to prof¬ 
itable conduct of the country could tolerate 
the present unwieldy anachorlsm. Long past 
is the day when a nation can depend on 
patriots leaping from the plow into the bat¬ 
tle line or upon teen-age conscripts. 

The military establishment of today Is for 
grown men with taste and temperament for 
it as a career, with man-size pay and proper 
leadership and organization. We have come 
nearer to it, perhaps, with our marines than 
has any other nation unless we count the 
French Foreign Legion which, by the way, 
might be a pattern for the International 
police force which the modern world must 
have, soon or late, to survive and for which 
our Marine Corps could well be a neat nidus. 

We have our choice of two ways to abolish 
war. One, keep on killing people (custom¬ 
ers) and destroying their property (buying 
power) until all survivors are poverty strick¬ 
en; or two. show other nations that good 
management can make any nation profitable 
to its people. That means slapping down, 
before he gets a good start, any demagogue 
anywhere, and that hasn’t been done since 
1914. The present and projected armament 
race can be nothing less than a tragic 
absurdity. 

Coming back to the State board of direc¬ 
tors, It would hire a State general manager, 
ex-governor, who would pick his own sub¬ 
ordinates from first assistant ex-lieutenant, 
governor down. A supreme court and a 
State auditor would be named by the board. 

Each county board would hire a county 
general manager, free to build his own staff, 
including city managers, ex-mayors All 
appointments to be for life or to retirement 
at age 65, for satisfactory performance, or 
for failure to make good, an ouster forthwith. 

Discipline Is as natural and necessary as 
Incentive and reward, so there must be some 
provision for ousting any member of any 
board of directors, as well as for appointees. 
It would seem that the offender’s fellow 
members In secret ballot might be the best 
form. Perhaps there should be ratification 
of their act at the iiext annual election, yet 
that seems superflous. No board is going 
to deprive Itself of a valuable member, nor 
ought It be forced to drag a liability. None 
will deny that evils no end arise from causes 
in the obsolete set-up of our Government, 
namely, short tenure of office and low pay. 
A term of 2 years is absurd Four years isn't 
much better, as an incumbent is out, or 
threatened with ouster, just about the time 
the work is well In hand. If good work has 
been done, a successor can wipe It out. 
Personnel are hired and fired right down 
the line for political reasons, disrupting 
bper&tlons la cities, towns, counties, States, 
and the Natlom' ‘ ^ ■ — 

Having to run for reelectiofi every 2 or 4 
years is bound to take time and money. 
The time is yours. You are paying the in¬ 
cumbent to do the work he was hired to do, 
not to electioneer. The money too often is 
raised by mortgaging honor. “A rat race,** 
as one Congressman called It. 

If public office offered an assured career 
with good pay and authority to select able 
subordinates, it would be a foolish executive 
Indeed who would tolerate even one incom¬ 
petent, lazy, or dishonest member of a staff. 
And It would be an equally daft board of 
directors who would risk an attractive life 
career, assiu-ed by good performance, by 
foisting upon any appointee subordinates 
to destroy him and consequently themselves. 

One of the most disgusting sights In 
America is the Chief Ex'seutive of this great 
Nation campaigning, with all that It Impliei, 
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for reftlectlon to the high office he bolds. 
And that applies to any public office. How 
long would a private enterprise last If the 
directors, executives, and all hands had to 
campaign lor reinstatement every 2 or 4 
years, always under the shadow of ouster 
through no fault of their own? 

Orautlng that politics, as commonly un¬ 
derstood, cannot be eradicated without de¬ 
priving the individual citizen of his free¬ 
dom of choice, it can be controlled more 
successfully by examination of candidates, 
lifetime terms of office, abolishing reelec- 
tions and ruling out official recognition of 
parties than in any other practical way. 

Doubtless, you are wondering how proce¬ 
dure as suggested above can get started. 
Who, for instance, would compose the first 
Jury to examine candidates and how creat¬ 
ed. First, remember that evolution, not 
revolution, is being considered. Steps are 
taken from where we are as we are. Crea¬ 
tion of the first Jury of examiners could be 
by the county legislative body, the Gover¬ 
nor of the State or by a high court as In 
naming trustees of an estate. Obviously 
the board should comprise, besides a medi¬ 
cal doctor for physical examination of can¬ 
didates (no sick person can deliver consis¬ 
tently good service in any Job) eminent rep¬ 
resentatives of a county's normal activities. 
Needless to say that the board must be care¬ 
fully recruited and amply paid. 

To effect some of the reforms suggested, 
amendments to the Constitution, and to 
those of all the States, would be necessary. 
But. fortunately, the Constitutions are sub¬ 
ject to amendments and have bad many. 
America is committed to debate for reno¬ 
vation of its Government as better than 
bloodshed and devastation. And now it 
seems frightfully apparent that we are faced 
with facta demanding immediate debate, not 
between political parties on time-worn petty 
controversies but between our elected Rep¬ 
resentatives sitting even now as a national 
board of directors to determine the best 
means lor survival of the United States of 
America as a free Nation, able to lead less 
fortunate nations out of bondage and by 
American conunon sense and good will to 
justify their faith in us. 

God helping us, we can do no other. 


Alnminum and National Defente 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN L. McClellan 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. McClellan. Mr. president, on 
July 20, ISoi, two new pot lines were 
dedicated at Jones Mills, Ark., at the 
plant of the Reynolds Metals Co. The 
principal speaker on that occasion was 
Hon. W. Stuart Symington. Administra¬ 
tor of the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration. The subject of his address was 
Aluminum and National Defense. In my 
opinion the address was very important, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Aluminum and National DxarzNss 
(Address by W. Stuart Symington) 

It la a pleasure and an honor to be with 
you all at Jones 141118 today. My own homo 
ai.joins your gieat State. It Is good to get 
back to the Middle West. 


Nearly every year, for many years. I have 
visited Stuttgart, for reasons that have had 
nothing to do with aluminum. 

I am glad to Join today with the countless 
friends of Richard Reynolds, Sr., and his four 
distinguished sons, Marlon Caskle and Keen 
Johnson and all the rest. In order to pay 
tribute to an American pioneer and his or¬ 
ganization for their work in the aluminum 
Industry, an industry which Is so vital to 
the future of our country. 

I am also very glad to pay my respects to 
Senator FuLaaioHT as I visit here with his 
friends. Bill underwent a slight operation 
this week and therefore I am surprised and 
pleased he is with us. Bis counsel has been 
wise and coop^trative ever since I took on this 
RPC work some weeks ago. 

We do have with us, ho'./ever, your senior 
Senatoi and neighbor, John McClellan, one 
of the constructive statesmen in the Capitol 
today. I am most honored to be one of his 
host of friends. 

It must be a source of pleasure and pride 
to every citizen of Arkansas to realize the 
extraordinary capacity and Integrity of Its 
representation In the United States Senate. 

I share your pride also In my feelings 
toward Bn.L Norrell, your fine Congressman. 
He and I have been friends since my very 
first days in Washington 

Today we have gathered together to cele¬ 
brate another milestone of progress in the 
history of Arkansas and the history of alu¬ 
minum, the metal that looks like silver, but 
does 80 much more for so much less. 

The Reynolds Metals Co., superlative In 
aluminum production Is a monument to the 
way In which the Government can sustain 
our free-enterprlse system. It also Illus¬ 
trates how Government can keep the enter¬ 
prise system competitive as well as free. 

No enterprise aided by the RPC has con¬ 
tributed more to national security than Rey¬ 
nolds Metals. The story is worth telling 
and retelling. 

Aluminum was first produced In this coun¬ 
try in 1890. Until May 1041 It was made by 
but one company. Then Reynolds Metals, a 
fabricator of aluminum, brought in its first 
virgin aluminum production, at a plant lo¬ 
cated near Sheffield. Ala., named Usterhlll 
In honor of the distinguished senior Senator 
from that State. 

The officers of Reynolds Metals tell me 
that In seeking to embark upon the under¬ 
taking which created the first competitive 
source of aluminum In the Western Hem¬ 
isphere, It ran into many difficulties. Among 
the most important of these was the com¬ 
pany's Inability to borrow, from any pri¬ 
vate financial institution, the relatively 
small amount then sought to build a small 
plant In the State of Alabama and a small 
plant In the State of Washington, , . 

Unable to borrow the needed $15,800,000 
from private sources, Raynclds management 
turned to the RPC. 

This was in the summer of 1940, when Hit¬ 
ler’s program for world conquest was well on 
its way, 

Reynolds furnished collateral in the form 
of first mortgages on its then existing plants 
and facilities. 

In record time Reynolds brought its Ala¬ 
bama plant into production, requiring only 
6 months and 28 days from the breaking of 
ground. The Washington plant’s first alumi¬ 
num also broke all records. 

Before either of these plants could be com¬ 
pleted, however, the United States called up¬ 
on Reynolds to further increase its contem¬ 
plated capacity; in fact the Government 
twice asked Reynolds to accept additional 
loans from the RFC. 

Reynolds Metals, therefore, with the aid of 
RFC, brought about the first independent 
production of aluminum in the Western 
Hemisphere, at a time when It was vitally 
needed for our national security. 

During the war yean, this company pro¬ 
duced and delivered to the Ooverzunent at 


the rate of 180,000,000 pounds per annum, 
which wits approximately 50 percent of the 
country’s maximum previous annual pro¬ 
duction per year prior to 1040. 

Reynolds produced this amount of virgin 
aluminum, and also fabricated many mil¬ 
lions of pounds for the aircraft Industry, a 
truly superlative record. 

People might wonder how the Government 
fared moneywise under these RFC loans to 
Reynolds as It obtained these vital war ma¬ 
terials; and especially because of recent crit¬ 
icism of this great agency, despite Its con¬ 
tribution to ottr national welfare. 

I am glad therefore to furnish the details 
of this Reynolds financing a typical illustra¬ 
tion of the best in RFC operations. 

As of August I, Reynolds will have re¬ 
paid to the RPC approximately $20,000,000 on 
principal, plus about $14,000,000 in interest, 
or a total of $34,000,000. 

This latter figure is within $12,000,000 of 
its total aggregate borrowings. 

Reynolds still owes RPC $26,000,000, which 
It is paying off In annual Installments at an 
Interest rate of 4 percent. 

In addition, as a result of these borrow¬ 
ings from RFC, since the first loan was made, 
Reynolds has been able to pay the Govern¬ 
ment some $50,000,000 In Federal taxes. 

Finally It is estimated that by the time 
Reynolds repays the $26,000,000 still due 
RPC. the company will have then paid to the 
United States Treasiury some $100,000,000 In 
excess of Its total borrowing from the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Consider also what these operations have 
meant to the living standard of thousands 
of people, In Arkansas and other States. 

This is good government, good business, 
and good Americanism. In fact the whole 
transaction was good, for everybody but 
Hitler and Stalin. 

For some years now my own life has been 
associated with aluminum. 

There was a day not so long ago when only 
one company produced this metal. That was 
a dangerous situation for our national de¬ 
fense. 

Then too. there once were people, so-called 
experts, but with little vision, who asserted 
before World War n that aluminum pro¬ 
duction of around 150,000 tons annually 
would be ample for any emergency. 

These critics were later forced to take 
cover from a storm of disapproval, as the 
United States raced to arm against Hitler; 
and the capacity of aluminum was there¬ 
upon Increased many times over, prior to the 
end of World War n. 

After World War II, then what to do? 
Should we In effect revert back to one com-j. 
pany as the producer of aluminurfi. or sEouTd 
we continue In thU Industry the doctrine 
thftx: has fiaade American production su¬ 
preme, by nailing the word “competitive” 
Into our free competitive enterprise system. 

Some of us thought yes—others no. I 
will never forget a meeting in 1045 In the 
office of the Attorney General of the United 
States. At this meeting an elderly gentle¬ 
man, representative of an old school that has 
little to do with southern hospitality, as¬ 
serted, “If I offer the best food In town, why 
shouldn’t I receive all the business?" The 
answer—and to my way of thinking the an¬ 
swer ended the matter—^was, how do you 
know you would offer the best food In town 
If somebody else was allowed a kitchen? 

From then on we got down to business; 
and what we view with pride here today Is 
one of the results. 

There are those who have been, and are, 
skeptical about the further growth of alumi- 
num. I do not share that skepticism. I 
believe that the production of this metal, 
one of the most j^entUul materials on the 
face of the earth, will expand much further. 

There are many reasons lor this belief. 
Today aluminum production in this country 
is less than three-fourths of 1 percent of 
steel production. Yet even now we are sam- 
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pUng the building of bridges with the lighter 
metal. 

Today aluminum furnishes much of.the 
future of our Nation's security, in planes, 
on ships, in missiles, in ammunition, and in 
countless other uses. 

Not the least of these other uses is that it 
is the logical supplement, and/or substitute, 
for ever diminishing copper as the conductor 
of electricity in this electrical age. 

Equally important, aluminvun is the only 
major material I know whose price over the 
years has fallen almost continuously. 
Higher costs, or the evil of price control 
through cartels and monopoly, or both, have 
resulted in exactly the opposite trend in 
other metals. 

Today, therefore, my friends, we may well 
be at the end of another beginning, in that 
aluminum plants, including fabricating 
plants, should continue to grow, over many 
parts of this country, with hydroelectric 
power if that is available; with other fuels 
if such power is not on hand. 

More of these additional plants may well 
be constructed in your great State, near the 
largest source of American bauxite 

A plant around hero is far from bases 
from which enemy bombers, loaded with 
atomic weapons, could suddenly dash. 

Such a plant would also be far from 
coasts where enemy submarines might sur¬ 
face to launch guided atomic missiles. 

Recently there has been much agitation 
for the United States to add even more 
money to the hundreds of millions of dollars 
already Invested in foreign countries for the 
production of al amlrum 

Well, it is nice work if you can get it, and 
you cannot blame other governments for 
trying 

No American is more anxious than I to see 
every pound of goods and equipment neces¬ 
sary to support our position of defense for 
ourselves and the free world furnished Just 
as promptly as possible As example, it 
W'^uld be unthinkable not to rush to General 
Elsenhower anything and everything neces¬ 
sary for him to obtain that military position 
h^ considers necessary to carry out the mis¬ 
sion for which our Government sent him to 
Europe, 

But why build up foreign Industry against 
the bitter protests of our own Industry when, 
from a strategic standpoint, to do so would 
be directly contrary to the logic of all our 
other planning’ 

When the German saboteurs of World War 
II were caught after landing from their 
submarine, it soon became common knowl¬ 
edge that perhaps their primary targets for 
destruction were the aluminum plants. 

That was wise planning on the part of the 
Nazi warlords because the aluminum indus¬ 
try is a core of all national defense planning. 

It is the base of all airplane production. 
It gives the modern lift. 

If, because of power economy, it would be 
right to build new aluminum plants on 
northern outskirts, then why is our new and 
greatest aviation research center located in 
Tennessee? 

Production of atomic bombs requires very 
great amounts of electric power. Why then 
has the new center for this production just 
beeiT placed in South Carolina? 

The answer Is obvious to any schoolboy— 
and yet some of us have been ridiculed in 
the press for not adding further to the out¬ 
side aluminum empire 

For years It has been world knowledge that 
the Soviets were moving a vast amount of 
their industry behind the Urals, presum¬ 
ably in order to place It as far as possible 
from the strategic bombing of any possible 
enemy. 

No doubt they noticed how relatively easy 
It was for allied planes to crack the Ruhr, 
but how very difficult it was for the same 
planes to knock out such Nazi Eastern Eu¬ 
ropean plants as the Skoda munitions works 
In Czechoslovakia. 


It must bewilder these Soviets, as they 
move their own industry deeper and deeper 
Into their heartland, to read of a program, 
supported In many quarters, to locate some 
of our most vital war industry on the per¬ 
imeter of our northern frontier. 

In opposing further financing of foreign 
aluminum corporations on the, in effect, 
polar fringe, Jess Larson, one of the ablest 
men in Government, and I, were in good 
company. Nobody opposed it more firmly 
than the entire Reynolds organization. 

Most articulate in opposition was their 
counsel, a great American patriot, the for¬ 
mer Secretary of War. Judge Robert P. Pat¬ 
terson. 

There have been some who imply that 
those who favor this policy would also favor 
writing off our northernmost lands. 

What an absurd deduction. 

As a result of experience in the Air Force. 

I know that not only the defense, but the 
successful defense, of such of our posses¬ 
sions as Alaska, is absolutely essential to the 
security of the United States. 

Based on the concept of any future war, 
however, would we build an atomic bomb 
plant in such locations? If not, why an 
aluminum plant? Because as I said, alumi¬ 
num gives us our lift—and airlift today is 
necessary to deliver the one weapon we all 
know Is the chief deterrent to war. 

It is time. If there Is time, to become real¬ 
istic in our thlnkiixg, because there may be a 
day, soon now, when the Soviet atomic stock¬ 
pile becomes large enough for them to think 
they are able to do the Job in one vast dev¬ 
astating surprise attack. 

When that day of possibility comes, the 
time to rearm in relatively leisurely fashion 
has gone forever. 

Our position will then be somewhat simi¬ 
lar to that of England in the late thirties, 
only worse, because we were behind England, 
but who is behind us. 

Our noble allies are in front of us, but who 
Is behind us, with men and money and guns. 

So above all, let’s be realistic, because In 
realism lies strength. The biggest fool is 
the fool who for any reason—fear, desire for 
profit, desire for political gain—fools him¬ 
self. 

Let us not be like the able but gullible 
American who stated after leaving Yalta: 

“We really believed in our hearts that this 
was the dawn of the new day we had all 
been praying for and talking about for so 
many years. We were absolutely certain that 
we had won the first great victory of the 
peace. * • * The Russians had proved 

that they could be reasonable and farseeing 
and there wasn’t any doubt in the minds of 
any of us that we could live with them and 
get along with them peacefully for as far 
Into the future as any of us could imagine. 
• • * I think we all had In our minds the 

reservation that we could not foretell what 
the results would be if anything should hap¬ 
pen to Stalin, We felt sure that we could 
count on him to be reasonable and sensible 
and understanding.” 

That was In 1946. Surely by now we 
should have learned our lesson about such 
misty thinking, thinking which if not dis¬ 
carded may well cause the downfall of our 
Nation. 

But we haven’t. As example, only re¬ 
cently, on a national broadcast the former 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
attempted to give us Justification for his 
opposition to the building of the best atomic 
weapons the fact he was dissatisfied with 
administration decisions about the mili¬ 
tary budget. 

If because we believe in the Christian ethic, 
and therefore would not deliver a sudden 
surprise atomic attack, who can be sure 
whether Stalin is glad or sorry about the 
current vast defense expenditures. He and 
his totalitarian economists, in a land where 
the coin of the realm is the order of the dic¬ 
tator. know full well the grave dangers creat* 


ed for our capitalistic state by such expen¬ 
ditures over any extended period. 

Therefore we must handle all mobilization 
effort with the same efficiency as displayed in 
this operation we dedicate today. 

Samuel Johnson long ago defined a cor¬ 
poration as "not a mere parcel of boilers and 
vats, out the potentiality of power well be¬ 
yond the dreams of avarice." 

In dedicating these new facilities of the 
Reynolds Metals Co., may I borrow from the 
Immortal Dr. Johnson; because we here dedi¬ 
cate not a collection of pot lines and cast¬ 
ing plants, rather the potentiality of realizing 
the dreams of free men for a free world. 

Born of the enterprise of free men, these 
structures represent far more than the hope 
of a business enterprise for profit. They sym¬ 
bolize the strength and power of America 
to safeguard its security and the seciuity of 
its allies—and in more pleasant times they 
represent the steady upward march of our 
standard of living. 

This great new Industrial development is 
the result of realistic teamwork between In- 
duellry and Government; and there must be 
more of such teamwork if we are to survive 
the growing dangers of this atomic age. 
There must be realism and frankness and 
truth in all our dealings. 

From under white croases all over the world 
come the shades of our beloved youth, who 
died that you and I might preserve our 
freedom. They whisper, "Remember us, and 
face up to the truth, so that you and your 
children can remain free." 


Responsibility in the Press and in Politicf 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW YOHK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, politi¬ 
cally inspired attacks on our Secretary 
of State continue. At the same time 
the Soviet press names Secretary Ache- 
son as the chief architect of the effort 
against the Kremlin. Against this back¬ 
ground there was delivered in Portland, 
Oreg.. last week a speech by the dis¬ 
tinguished Junior Senator from Ten- 
nest.ee [Mr. KepauverJ on the subject 
of responsibility in the press and in 
politics, which is particularly appropri¬ 
ate. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator’s remarks before the Piess Club 
of Oregon oa August 4, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
a'; follows: 

Responsibility in the Press and in Politics 
(Address by Senator Estes Kefauver) 

The topic that I have given myself to¬ 
night has within it the conception of a Joint 
TeBponsiblllty—responsibility not only In the 
press, but also In politics. Responsibility on 
the part of our legislators In Washington is 
no less important than responsibility in the 
press and I would he less than frank if I 
did not say to you tonight that I have been 
terribly disturbed in the past months by 
the Irresponsibility shown by some men in 
both Houses of Congress. I am not talking 
about honest-to-goodness criticism. We 
need more of that—our system of govern¬ 
ment is based on the necessity of construc¬ 
tive criticism. We need more constructive 
ideas. But what I think is regrettable is 
the lack of responsibility in some of the at¬ 
tacks on men in public life, and In the 
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attacks on onr policies, that are neither con¬ 
structive nor would it appear delivered with 
any other purpose than to cause disunity 
among our people. Now I want to be per¬ 
fectly clear about what I mean. 

1 have not always supported the foreign 
policy of this administration. 

At times I have disagreed, and I have said 
BO openly. I have believed, for example, that 
our administration has not gone far enough 
in pushing for a real federation of the coun¬ 
tries of the North Atlantic area. I have of¬ 
fered what I believe to be sound reasons for 
asking now for a conference to discuss steps 
to strengthen this community of nations 
with a common design to resist Communist 
aggression and to live In peace. This Is crit¬ 
icism of the foreign policy of our Govern¬ 
ment. But I hope It Is, and mean it to be, 
constructive criticism. 

What I am concerned about, for example, 
are the violent, personal attacks made on 
men who are honestly devoting themselves 
to the service of their country. There has 
been In Congress a so-called get-Acheson 
drive. This Is a case in point. What are 
the nature of the charges against the Sec¬ 
retary of State? Are they charges that he la 
incompetent? Are they charges that he Is 
Ul-lnformed or lacks understanding of the 
problems that face our country? Are they 
charges that he Is dishonest or of low moral 
character? No. They are none of these. 
What are they then? Well, the charges are 
that the Secretary has sold out the American 
people, or something equally Irresponsible. 
Now as I have said. 1 have not on every occa. 
Blon agreed with the Secretary of State. But 
I think I know an honest, hard-working man 
when I see one I can recognize such a man 
In Dean Acheson. 

His policies and programs, for the most 
part, have been constructive and imaginative. 
1 would not say, on the other hand, that 
we have not made mistakes, but In the face 
of the greatest menace that has ever faced 
this country, I submit the Secretary of State 
has played a leading part In mobilizing the 
free world to a recognition of the threats and 
In getting the notions of the free world to¬ 
gether to do something about It. I believe 
that it is noteworthy that Secretary Acheson 
was Identified with the formulation of the 
Marshall plan; It was noteworthy that he 
was Instrumental In launching the North 
Atlantic Pact, and In recommending a work¬ 
able plan for helping the nations of Europe 
to strengthen their own defenses. Secretary 
Acheson took a leading part In urging United 
Nations collective action in stopping aggres¬ 
sion In Korea Under Secretary Acheson, a 
start has been made towards a Pacific mutual 
defense system. It was Secretary Acheson's 
recommendation that makes It possible for 
the United Nations General Assembly to by¬ 
pass the veto-ridden Security Council. The 
Secretary, then, has a substantial record of 
ncoomplishment. While he has erred occa¬ 
sionally, I say that those who launch per¬ 
sonal attacks on Mr. Acheson might well op¬ 
pose hib policies 06 such—in speeches and 
in votes In ttie Congress—instead of descend¬ 
ing to slanderous attacks that would con¬ 
fuse the Issues before the American people. 
There Is also a small group who misinterpret 
our action In Korea. I would like to talk 
to you for a moment about this, because I 
know how important Korea must seem to you 
on the west coast who see the ships and men 
coming and going directly to the battle area. 

There Is a small group today who say that 
wo should not have withdrawn our troops 
from Korea In the first place. But these 
same men said nothing when these troops 
were withdrawn in 1949. There is a small 
group today who say that we should 
not have gone into Korea to stop aggression 
In June, 1950. But when our troops moved 
in. these same men expressed almost uni¬ 
versal approval My good friend Senator Mc¬ 
Mahon has called this 20-20 hindsight. I 
think that very aptly describes their views. 


Now Just what has Kctrea meant to the 
free world? I think that It has meant a 
number of very important things to the 
American people, and for that matter, for 
freedom-loving peoples everywhere. Let us 
look for a moment at some of the things 
that the action of the United Nations in 
stopping aggression In Korea means to the 
free world. 

At the outset it might be well to consider 
our objectives In Korea. When the North 
Korea Communists set out to conquer Korea 
south of the thirty-eighth parallel, this was 
an attack on the independent Bepublic of 
Korea, which the United Nations Itself had 
helped to establish. Our objective, then. In 
going into Korea, was a military one; it was— 
and there are the very words used in the U. N. 
resolution passed June 27, 1960—"to repel 
the armed attack and to restore International 
peace and security In the area." That con¬ 
tinues to be our objective. Zf the cease-fire 
talks now under way are successful, the 
United Nations will have been successful 
In obtaining this objective. Now, there has 
been another objective in Korea—a political 
objective—to secure a unified, free, and in¬ 
dependent Korea. That is still our objective. 
But neither the United States nor the United 
Nations has sought to pursue our political 
objective through military means. That Is 
an important distinction and one that must 
be borne In mind. The United States must 
continue to try through peaceful means to 
assure free elections throughout Korea, so 
that real unification may be accomplished. 
But If the United Nations takes upon Itself 
to seek this unification through military 
means, we, ourselves, will be resorting to the 
Communists' own tactics and cast doubt 
throughout the world on our Intentions 
everywhere. Now, It should be made very 
clear that when the United Nations forces 
pursued the enemy north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel last October, this was done 
only after the Reds rejected a new cease-fire 
offer and then the pursuit was for military 
reasons—that is. for the protection and secu¬ 
rity of our forces. For obvious reasons, we 
must now be certain that our cease-fire 
agreement Is at a defensible position. 

So, in thinking about Korea today. I be¬ 
lieve It Is Important to bear In mind our 
objective—to stop aggression and restore 
peace In the area. Now, let us look for a 
moment at what the United Nations action 
In Korea has meant to the free world. 

Here for the first time In history of man 
nations banded together to stop aggression. 
This is a tremendous step in the direction 
of e.stabllshlng real peace In this world 
Sometimes we forget that only a few years 
ago the League of Nations fell on this very 
issue. But In the United Nations action 
In Korea we see collective action through 
armed resistance to aggression. Our losses 
In Korea have been for a noble purpose. 
Our sacrifices in Korea emphasize sharply 
that there Is no easy short cut to the estab¬ 
lishment of a community of nations that 
can live together peacefully under an en¬ 
forceable system of law and order. 

Second, United Nations resistance to ag¬ 
gression In Korea has brought new hope and 
courage to free men everywhere. For the 
farmer in Turkey, or for the shopkeeper In 
Denmark, knowledge that his country can 
look with confidence for collective support 
should aggression threaten bis land Is Inspir¬ 
ing comfort for one across the border from 
the Soviet stronghold. The citizens of the 
free world, as a result of United Nations ac¬ 
tion In Korea, have a new bond and deeper 
mutual faith. It Is true that not all the na¬ 
tions cooperated as fully as we would have 
liked In Korea, but we must remember that 
this is our first collective action, and new 
methods even In our dally life do not always 
catch hold rapidly. Borne of these nations 
are engaged in fighting communism else¬ 
where—the British in Malaya, the French In 
Indochina. These, and others, have commit¬ 


ments to increase their armed strength in 
Europe to meet the threat of aggression at 
their very doorsteps. But the aggression in 
Korea has alerted all the free nations and It 
has stimulated them to greater efforts to 
build up their own strength. We have shown 
the aggTMsors of today that they can’t get 
by with a Munich, Ethiopia, and Manchuria, 

Third, United Nations action in Korea has 
thrown off Commimlst plans for the con¬ 
quest of all southeast Asia. Pressure on Indo¬ 
china has relaxed, and progress Is being made 
to strengthen Thailand and the Philippines 
and Indonesia. Certainly, after the U. N.’s 
prompt action in Korea, Soviet puppets and 
satellite leaders will think twice before al¬ 
lowing themselves to be pushed Into any ven¬ 
ture such as that In which the leaders of 
North Korea have found themselves. 

So If the current talks bring peace to the 
area, the United Nations forces will have 
recorded a monumental achievement. 

Some of the small group who criticize 
every action of this Nation in the foreign 
field would minimize this achievement. I 
say that It will go down In history as a great 
milestone In man’s everlasting search for 
peace. 

We ask what more can our country do to 
prevent the spread of communism among 
the earth’s peoples, and at the same time 
avoid the outbreak of a world war that might 
destroy much of civilization as we know 
It today. In considering these Issues, I be¬ 
lieve that we must never forget that our 
objective la peace. Just as collective action 
has shown the way In meeting aggression in 
Korea, I believe that we must continue to 
move forward In building structures for col¬ 
lective security elsewhere In the world. 
Above all else we must work for a body of 
world law, vigorously and Intelligently en¬ 
forced. For centuries man has been search¬ 
ing for ways of establishing peace. In prim¬ 
itive times man fought for food and survival. 
Later he Joined In larger and larger groups 
for mutual protection. In the same way, na¬ 
tions have moved Into loose federations for 
mutual protection. ’The League of Nations 
and the present United Nations are the re¬ 
sult of earlier experiments with leagues and 
ententes—none of which was strong enough 
to stand the test very long. Today, the free 
nations of the world must go ahead much 
further than they have in Joining together 
to be strong in the face of a new threat. I 
have criticized our own Government for not 
pushing ahead faster in uniting the free peo¬ 
ples of the world. The countries of Europe 
have made greet strides in breaking down 
old boundaries, and in overcoming animosi¬ 
ties that have plagued the continent for 
centuries. But they must go further, and 
I am happy to see that General Elsenhower 
himself Is urging them to go ahead In this 
direction. The Atlantic Pact Is an instru¬ 
ment set up to keep the peace. But If this 
group of nations Is to have real strength, It 
must have the authority to present a united 
front and to repel aggression promptly If 
necessary. Along with a number of my col¬ 
league, I have sponsored a resolution call¬ 
ing for our Government to take the lead in 
bringing about a conference to study ways 
of strengthening the North Atlantic alli¬ 
ance of nations. If our country will taitc 
this step, I am convinced that such a con¬ 
ference would make such recommendations 
that would find approval among the Ameri¬ 
can people as well as among the peoples -of 
the other Atlantic nations. What this reso¬ 
lution proposes is only that we call such a 
conference. Recommendations would be 
submitted to the peoples of these nations 
lor approval. I am not proposing that the 
United States give up any degree of soverlgn- 
ty. What 1 do propose Is that we explore 
now—while we have the opportunity—means 
of strengthening the Atlantic community so 
that it can grow so strong that no aggres&or 
will dare attack any of its member.^. We 
have seen the principle of collective secu- 
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rlty In action in Korea. We can recall from 
this experience one great lesson that our 
forefathers learned In the days when they 
established this Nation: Together we stand, 
divided we fall. 

The United States must take the lead. We 
must show vision and courage, Time may be 
short. It Is up to the United States to show 
the way. 


Oxford PretbyterUn Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 9, 1951 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment I have prepared about the annual 
homecoming day of the Oxford Presby¬ 
terian Church, In my home county of 
Rockbridge, Va., celebrated last Sunday. 
My statement Includes a brief historical 
sketch of the church and the settlement 
of the Valley of Virginia by the Scotch- 
Irlsh Presbyterians. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Last Sunday it was my privilege to attend 
the annual home-coming day of a historic 
Presbyterian Church In my home county of 
Rockbridge called Oxford, The morning de¬ 
votional hour Included a sermon by the 
scholarly pastor, Dr George West Diehl, on 
loyalty to what the church flag represented 
and loyalty to what the American flag repre¬ 
sented as a test of a good Christian and a 
good cltl 25 en After a bountiful basket pic¬ 
nic on the spacious church lawn the after¬ 
noon session included devotional singing, an 
address by me entitled "The Mission of the 
Church." and the dedication of the church 
flag and the American flag. 

In the dedication of the church flag the 
following ceremony was used: 

Leader; "We welcome this ensign of the 
militant church of the living Christ and in 
Its place in the front of the worshipping 
congregation Is symbolic of the church’s 
place in the minds and hearts of the people." 

Hymn 294. “Onward, Christian Soldiers" 
(1. 4). 

Leader: "In deep appreciation for all dona¬ 
tions of the church of the living Christ 
through all the ages, given to those who have 
dared to seek the higher life”- 

People "We dedicate this flag." 

Leader: "To the martyrs and reformers 
whose witness to the truth has given us 
religious liberty and an open Bible"- 

People; "We dedicate this flag.” 

Leader: "To the memory of our sturdy 
foreiathers who set up this church on the 
frontier as a testimony of their Christian 
faith and as a bulwark against religious 
tyranny"- 

People: "We dedicate this flag." 

Leader; "In gracious appreciation for the 
faithful who maintained a high standard of 
Christian faith through the years, bequeath¬ 
ing to us a glorious heritage"- 

People: "We dedicate this flag." 

Leader: "As a testimony of our acceptance 
of the challenge that has been transmitted 
to US and our earnest purpose to fight the 
good flght for Christ and the right as He 
leads us to see it"- 

People: "We dedicate this flag." 

The dedicatory prayer. 

Hymn 2B3: "O Jesus. I Have Promised” (1). 


And this was the ceremony used for the 
dedication of the American flag: 

Leader: “In a day when human rights are 
wantonly violated, the foundations of our 
country flouted as errors, and an ideology 
that would make us a nation of slaves besets 
us, we do well to place before us, even in the. 
sanctuary, this symbol of our beloved Na¬ 
tion.’* 

Hymn 338: "My Ctountry, Tls of Thee” 
(1. 4). 

Leader: **To our forefathers, acting on the 
principle that all men are 'endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness', who chiseled a new nation 
from the wilderness"- 

People: “We dedicate this flag." 

Leader: "To the memory of those who 
fought in the defense of those principles, 
giving ‘the last full measure of devo¬ 
tion’ "- 

People: "Wo dedicate this flag.” 

Leader; "In honor of those who answered 
the call of duty and returned to enjoy the 
victories they had won"- 

People: "We dedicate this flag," 

Leader: "In honor of those of our con¬ 
gregation who have served as servants of 
the public, furthering the cause of good and 
stable government"- 

People: “We dedicate this flag.” 

Leader: “In honor of the honest citizen¬ 
ship of our congregation, humble, serving, 
end fully determined that, come what may, 
‘the government of the people, by the peo¬ 
ple, and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth'"- 

People; “We dedicate this flag " 

The prayer of dedication 

Hymn 339: "O Beautiful for Spacious 
Skies" (1. 2). 

I desire to stress this statement made in 
the dedication of the church flag: "To the 
memory of our sturdy forefathers who set 
up this church on the frontier as a testi¬ 
mony of their Christian faith and as a bul¬ 
wark against religious tyranny ’’ Many are 
familiar with the beauty and fertility of the 
Shenandoah Valley but many are not aware 
of the fact that the first settlers came to 
the Valley of Virginia In search of religious 
freedom. Germans from the Palatinate of 
the Lutheran faith first migrated to Penn¬ 
sylvania in search of religious freedom and 
from there into the northern counties of 
the Shenandoah Valley. Their outstanding 
leader was Gen. Peter Muhlenberg, a preacher 
of the Lutheran faith, who in the Revolu¬ 
tionary War was commissioned a colonel by 
George Washington and eventually rose to 
the rank of major general. Incidentally, 
his brother from Pennsylvania was the first 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. Those Germans who settled 
in the valley, commonly called "Valley 
Dutch," loved not only religious but political 
freedom and constituted some of the fin¬ 
est soldiers who served under General 
Washington. 

The early settlers of the valley were known 
as Scotch-Irlsh. They were Scotchmen 
from the Protestant counties of Ireland who 
migrated first to Pennsylvania and in 1732 
commenced their migration into the Valley 
of Virginia. 

The British King had Instructed a Vir¬ 
ginia Governor named Alexander Spotswood 
to explore the area of Virginia lying west 
of .the Blue Ridge Mountains for the pur¬ 
pose of perfecting British defenses against 
the French and Indians, and in doing so 
made possible the migration from Penn¬ 
sylvania Into the Valley of Virginia of the 
splendid group, commonly called Scotch- 
Irlsh of the Presbyterian faith. 

When Governor Spotswood and the 
Knights of the Golden Horseshoe returned 
to Williamsburg they told of the beauty 
and fertility of the land west of the Blue 
Ridge and asked for settlers but In that day 


and time when the western boundary of 
Virginia extended to the Mississippi River 
and Its Northwest Territory to the Great 
Lakes, Virginians living east of the moun¬ 
tains looked upon the entire area west of 
the Blue Ridge as a wilderness filled with 
wild Indians and wild beasts. 

In 1701 the Virginia House of Burgesses 
offered settlers free land In the valley, with 
tax exemption for 20 years but the Virginia 
low-landers were not interested. 

In 1732 a Scotch Presbyterian named Jos¬ 
eph Hite obtained a large grant a few miles 
south of Winchester and brought In 16 
families from Philadelphia. At a meeting 
of the synod of Philadelphia in May of 1738, 
John Caldwell, whose grandson was the great 
John c. Calhoun of South Carolina, offered a 
resolution, which was adopted, petitioning 
Governor Gooch, of Virginia, to permit Scotch 
Presbyterians to settle In the valley. The 
letter which the synod sent to Governor 
Gooch said that the settlers were loyal to 
King George but were of the persuasion of 
the church of Scotland and asked "liberty of 
their consciences and of worshipping God in 
a way agreeable to the principles of their 
education." 

In his reply, which was dated May 28, 
1730, Governor Gooch said that these settlers 
might be assured "that no Interruption shall 
be given to any minister of your profession 
who shall come among them, so as they 
conform themselves to the rules prescribed 
by the Act of Toleration In Bnglazul by tBk« 
Ing the oaths enjoined thereby, and regis¬ 
tering the place of their meeting and be¬ 
have themselves peacefully toward the Gov¬ 
ernment." And to the people of eastern 
V-glnia Governor Gooch said that these 
people, whom he knew to be firm, enterpris¬ 
ing, hardy, brave, good citizens and soldiers, 
would form a natural barrier against the 
hostile Indians. 

One of the Indian forts built by those 
Bcotch-Irlsh Presbyterians was located on 
Buffalo Creek In Rockbridge County and 
named Oxford. During weekdays It served 
as a school, on Sunday as a church and at 
all times os an Indian fort. The church 
was built on land donated In 1762 by a large 
landowner of eastern Virginia named Bor¬ 
den. Prom that church went a company 
of soldiers under the leadership of Captain 
Hall to the relief of General Washington at 
Point Pleasant. 

Other Scotch-Irlsh Presbyterians who fig¬ 
ured In the settlement of the valley and 
West Augusta and who played a prominent 
part in the Revolutionary War were the 
Lewis and Preston families. In 1743 the 
Virginia Council authorlaod Thomas and 
Andrew Lewis, sons of Col. John Lewis, of 
Augusta, to take up 30,000 acres In the basin 
of the James above the mouth of the cow 
pasture. That area, now in Alleghany 
County, was then a part of Augusta, as in 
those days, Augusta extended to the Mls- 
sippi River on the west and to the Great 
Lakes on the north The Lewis family built 
Fort Lewis and Port Dinwiddle. 

Another lighting name among the colonial 
settlers was Preston. In 1756 Capt. William 
Preston, on orders from MaJ. Andrew Lewis, 
built a fort on the bull pasture. In 1769, 
then a colonel, he acquired lands on Potts 
Creek. He was a son of the first John Pres¬ 
ton to own lands on the cow pasture, the 
father of James P. Preston, a Governor of 
Virginia and grandfather of William C Pres¬ 
ton. a United States Senator from California. 
The Scotch-Irlsh pioneers of the valley have 
a right to be proud of the fact that the 
John Preston family produced 10 United 
States Senators. 

Tire exercises last Sunday at old Oxford 
Church carried for me a deep significance. 
The principles for which those Scotch-Irlsh 
settlers had fought, bled and died was never 
more seriously threatened than It Is today 
by the antigod Ideologies of communism. 
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It ww an Inaplratlon to me to aee the de- 
BcendantB of thoae sturdy pioneers assem¬ 
bled to renew tbelr allegiance to the faith 
of their ancestors. In closing my remarks on 
that oooasion I said: 

"If the world is better today than it was 
2,000 years ago. and I think that it Is, It is 
due to the teachings of the Prince of Peace 
and of the little band at disciples who car¬ 
ried on the mission after the Master's death. 
If the priceless principles of political and 
economic freedom which were born of the 
brain and purchased by the blood of our 
founding lathers are passed on to gen¬ 
erations yet unborn it will be because the 
Christian men and women such as 1 have 
the privilege of addressing today revltallae 
the faith that was Abraham's, the humility 
and gratitude that were Job's, and the seal 
that was Paul's. In a world filled with wars 
and rumors of wars, of bitterness, distrust, 
envy and greed that is the mission of the 
church." 


State Department Budget Slash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NSW TOftX 

IN THE SENAT* OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 9,19S1 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, my 
very distinguished constituent, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, has recently written 
a column commenting on the regrettable 
action of the House Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee in cutting United States contri¬ 
butions to the U. N. and other interna¬ 
tional organizations. I ask unanimous 
consent that this column, with whose 
conclusions I heartily agree, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There also appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton Post of July 27 an editorial on the 
same subject entitled "Trimming the 
U. N.” I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows; 

[Prom the Washington Dally News of July 
31, 19511 

8TATX Department Budget Slash by House 
Is Not Wise 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

Hyde Park, Monday—The action of the 
House Appropriations Committee in cutting 
the budget of the State Department for 
foreign contributions Is something everyone 
of us should consider carefully. If we feel 
strongly about It, 1 think we should let our 
Representatives know how we feel, since the 
Senate will shortly take action and there 
may be some chance to restore some of the 
cuts. 

The budget submitted to the House by 
the State Department contained a request 
for $30,684,476 for the purpose of meeting 
the legal obligations of the United States to 
U. N. and other International organizations. 
Subsequent changes in requirements made 
It possible for the State Department to make 
a reduction In its original estimate and it 
voluntarily asked for $30,297,861 which was 
all that was required. 

On July 24, the House reduced this amount 
by $3,297,861 and authorized $27,000,000. In 
addition, the House voted on July 26 to 
further restrict the U. N. payments to any 
of these International organizations to 33 >/^ 
percent of the annual cost thereof. It 


should be noted that there are organtea- 
tions In which our country has borne a 
new heavier percentage than other natione— 
In some caara a very much heavier percent¬ 
age. But an agreement haa been reached 
that In 1952, which is only 1 year, the United 
States subscription would be reduced to 
83 ^ percent in many instanoee. 

This action of the House will meein that 
to U. N. itself we will be In default by quite 
a large sum. and In lesser amounts ws will 
be In default to nine other international 
organizations, including the Pan American 
Union, UNESCO, World Health Organizations, 
and the International Labor Organization. 

Of course, the Soviets will say, in effect, 
that for all the assuranoes given by the State 
Department, they can never count on the 
United States. They will point to our Con¬ 
gress as being at odds with the State De¬ 
partment and try to show that it is evident 
the United States never did have any interest 
In the U. N. or in making any international 
organization work. They wUl say that they, 
in the Soviet have been so much more honest. 

They will claim they have stayed out of 
organizations where they felt they were un¬ 
able to pay their share, but wherever they 
had an obligation, they have done all they 
possibly could to fulfill the obligation. It 
will eound so virtuous on their part and we 
will be made to appear dishonorable and 
selfish. 

I realize fully what it meaxiB in sacrifice 
to every American family to accept the Inter¬ 
national obligations which are ours today. 
But I cannot believe that our people want 
to put themselves In a position where they 
do not keep their word for one more year. 

The word given has to be given by respon¬ 
sible people on the administrative side of 
the Qovernment, and, of course, the Con¬ 
gress has to back up that word. It can quite 
rightly. I think, advise the administrative 
part of the Government that it should not 
undertake to contribute more than a certain 
percentage in a future year. But not to come 
through with promises made seems to me 
harmful to our position not only as economic 
loaders but even as military leaders. 

Our Ooverninent is one government In the 
eyes of the world, not two. And the division 
between legislative and administrative does 
not mean much to other parts of the world. 
Other people will think of us as s govern¬ 
ment that has kept Its word or gone back 
on It. Therefore, I hope the Senate will take 
a more statesmanlike view than has the 
House. 

Trimming the U. N. 

[From the Washington Post of July 27, 
1961] 

The House cannot have been thinking as a 
responsible body of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment when it voted on Wednesday to pare 
American contributions to International or¬ 
ganizations by $2,300,000. The blow was 
compounded yesterday by adoption of the 
Williams amendment limiting all such con¬ 
tributions to 331/3 percent of the agency 
budgets. These contributions are moral. If 
not legal, commitments agreed upon between 
American representatives and the agencies 
concerned. This cut from the $29,300,000 
voted by the Appropriations Committee 
would affect not only the scheduled regular 
contribution of $16,400,000 to the United 
Nations proper, but also the support of 
specialized agencies such as the World Health 
and Pood and Agriculture Organizations It 
also would Impair the United States con¬ 
tribution to the Organization of American 
States, which depends on this country for 
two-thirds of its budget. 

Apparently the House believes that the 
proportionate share paid by the United 
States toward the support of these organi¬ 
zations is excessive. The richest Nation in 
the world must assume responsibility com¬ 
mensurate with Its position. In any case, the 


way to affect a reduction, if that should be 
desirable, is through future negotiations. 
For the United States to let the United Na¬ 
tione down after waging a war In Korea to 
uphold the principle of collective security 
embodied In the U. N. would hardly be to In¬ 
vite the kind of support for the U. N. we 
have been demanding of other countries. 
We have invested multiple billions In military 
defense of the peace; $29,000,000 Is a paltry 
enough sum to be devoting to the securing 
of peace through International understand¬ 
ing. Surely the Senate can be counted on to 
reverse this action. 


Fourth of July Addresi by James 
Montgomery in 1841 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

or vntoiNu 

IN THE SENAnS OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record remarks 
made on the Fourth of July 110 years 
ago by James Montgomery, the son of a 
Revolutionary War veteran. 

What Mr. Montgomery then said 
should inspire us to strive to preserve 
our liberties and the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of our Government for which our 
forefathers made such sacrifices and 
underwent such hardships. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Remarks Made on July 4 bt James 
Montgomery 

Pellow citizens, the celebration and com¬ 
memoration of signal days, and signal events, 
Is no new thing in the world, nay my friends 
It Is almost as old as time Itself, lor 6 days 
only were elapsed from the beginning of 
what wo call time when the great Creator 
of Heaven and earth celebrated, if I may 
so speak, the seventh day as a day of rett. 
which was the first day that ensued after 
He had finished the works of creation, and 
ever since that time It has been our bounden 
duty to remember the Sabbath as a day of 
rest. Remember the Sabbath Day to keep 
it holy Is the announcement of the God of 
Heoven and earth to us all, but alas how 
many of us are wanting, yea, I may truly say 
that we are all wanting In our obedience to 
this high and reasonable command of 
Heaven. Here my friends we have the high¬ 
est authority for celebrating a certain day 
and event and that celebration Is to con¬ 
tinue OB long as time lasts. Bence, fellow 
citizens, we may learn that there Is noth¬ 
ing Immoral in the celebration of certain 
events so that It Is done from a right prin¬ 
ciple to a right end. that Is that we may 
return gratitude and thanks to God for all 
His mercies and that we may be Instru¬ 
mental In preserving the blessings we en¬ 
joy to ourselves and our posterity. 

But as I intend great brevity, and as 
neither time nor capacity at present will 
permit me to enter into details respecting 
the celebration of many memorable events 
I shall content myself at present by refering 
you to a few instances when the people 
celebrated days in remembrance of signal 
deliverances. The first instance that 1 
shall refer you to is the deliverance of the 
children of Israel from Egyptian bondage, 
and you all know that the Passover was in¬ 
stituted on that memorable event and you 
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also know, or oi^bt to know, m 1 pronnoe 
you b«v« all read your Bibles, that the He* 
brews celebrated that feast wHh great scA- 
emnlty as long as the patriarchal government 
lusted, and Indeed the practice of It was 
never totally disregarded as lost until after 
the eoinlng of the Messiah. The next In* 
stance of this kind that I refer you to Is the 
deliverance of the Jews from the wicked de* 
vloes of Haman In Queen Esther's time. 
You know that that young Jewess ventured 
her life to save her people from utter de¬ 
struction by going Into the king at a time 
when she was not called for, it being a law 
of that government that any person who 
went into the king's court without being 
called for was to be put to death. 

What a contrast there is between this 
despotic law and the laws of the King of 
Heaven and earth which authorises and 
even Invites the most unworthy to come Into 
his presence to obtain mercy and find grace 
to help in every time of need. Here, how¬ 
ever, we may learn what a great deliverance 
may he achieved by the heroism of one In¬ 
dividual and that too, by the most delicate 
and beautiful females in all the country. 
What a blessing women are to men, some¬ 
times. 

In consequence of this great deliverance 
of the Jews from utter destruction by the 
wicked devices of Haman, the 2 days fol¬ 
lowing the day of the month In which they 
were delivered were celebrated yearly with 
Joy and gladness throughout all the Prov¬ 
inces of Persia, and that these days should 
be remembered and kept through every gen¬ 
eration, every family, every Province, and 
every city, and that these days of Purlm 
should not fall from among the Jews nor 
the memorial of them perish from their 
seed. 

With these precedents before us shall we 
be told that we have no right or that it la 
not our bounden duty to celebrate our de¬ 
liverance, not Indeed from Egyptian bond¬ 
age. nor from the wicked devices of Haman 
but from the unjust and cruel devices of 
King George HI and his despotic advisers, 
who wished to deprive us of our natural 
and Inalienable rights, and hy Imposing bur¬ 
dens on UB that were too Intolerable to be 
borne by freemen. And thank Ood, al¬ 
though nothing appeared more remote than 
our Independence from the design of the 
king and his barbarous counselors, their in¬ 
tolerances were instrumental In the band 
of an all-wise and overruling providence of 
making us declare our Independence and 
of giving us a name among nations of the 
earth. And shall we be so ungrateful as not 
to celebrate with Joy and gladness such a 
glorious event? 1 say. shall we who have so 
long enjoyed the glorious privileges 
achieved by our fathers on that memorable 
day, the Fourth of July 1776, show ourselves 
unworthy of such privileges by passing over 
unheeded and uncelebrated the yearly re¬ 
turn of that eventful day? Do I not hear 
you all say, as It were, with one voice, ‘‘Ho, 
I shall never show myself so unworthy of 
these privileges as not to remember with 
delight and gratitude that glorious day when 
we by the manly declaration of our fathers 
burst the shackles of tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion and took our name among the nations 
of the earth. 

But someone may be ready to ask. How 
shall 1 show myself most worthy of the 
glorious privileges annoxmoed by the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence? I answer by ad¬ 
hering strictly to principles of the Declara¬ 
tion Itself. That is that all men are bom 
equally free and Independent and have In¬ 
herent and undefeaslble rights among 
which are those of enjoying suid defending 
Ilia and liberty and of acquiring, poaseaslng. 
and protecting property and reputation, and 
of pursuing their own happiness. 

Whenever we Infringe on any of these un¬ 
defeaslble rights we violate the principles of 
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the Declaration of Independence. T7e shall, 
therefore, show ourselves moat worthy of tha 
privUeges we would wish others should do 
to us, that is we must be honest to ourselves 
and honest to our neighbors, we must lay 
aside every unreasonable ps^ prejudice, 
which has been the caiue, the great break¬ 
neck cause of the downfall of every republic, 
that 1 have any knowledge of. The Jews, a 
highly favored people, by a part of them de¬ 
siring to have a King sit over them lost 
In a great measure their liberties by it. And 
filially by their party prejudices, and rancor¬ 
ous divisions among themselves they lost 
their city which appeared to be impregnable 
and with It their liberties and even their 
name as a nation. The Carthagenlans, a 
brave and generous p«>ple, a people who 
were favored with or produced some of the 
bravest military captains the sun ever shone 
on and at one time bid fair to conquer the 
Romans, that was when Hannibal, their 
principal general was in Italy and had over¬ 
run the country in such a manner that to 
all human appearance there was nothing to 
do but to take the city of Rome and country 
would be conquered but there was in Car¬ 
thage a party that used every Influence in 
their power to prevent the success of Han¬ 
nibal, that party chose to see their country 
and city sink into ruin rather than that 
Hannibal, their own general, should have 
the name of conquering the Romans, and 
In this way they lost their own city and lib¬ 
erties by their unreasonable party prejudices. 

The Greeks, the most polished and in¬ 
genious people as to science and literary ac¬ 
quirements of any other people then In the 
world, with some of the greatest orators and 
military chiefs at their head that the world 
has ever produced lost their liberties by It. 
And the Romans who were among the brav¬ 
est of the brave, by dividing and following 
different and unprincipled leaders, lost their 
republic by It and tamely submitted to the 
despotic rule of kings and emperors. 

Let us. fellow citizens, beware lest we dash 
ourselves to pieces and destruction on the 
same ruinous rock for party spirit when 
rushed in on without any regard to vlrtuotjs 
principles Is the canker-worm, that In my 
opinion, is above all other the most likely 
to eat out and undermine our liberties and 
that too before many of us are ever aware 
of It. 1 say then in conclusion, let us wake 
up and he honest to ourselves before it is 
too late; let us elect honest men to office, 
and particularly let us elect honest William 
Henry Harrison the true democratic candi¬ 
date for President, then our civil and re¬ 
ligious liberties will be safe, our lives and 
property will be safe, our Republic will be 
safe, safe now and safe forever, all of which 
may God In His mercy grant is the prayer of 
your fellow citizens, for after all, honesty Is 
the best policy. 


Benton Doei a Favor for the Republicani 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERMAN WELKER 

or IDAHO 

IN THB SENATE OF TBS UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 
Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
uaniznous consent to have printed in the 
Record an editorial entitled *'Bbnton 
Does a Favor for the Republicans,’* pub¬ 
lished In the Washington Times-Herald 
of August 9.1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows. 


HIMTON Doss A FAVOR FOR THK BCTORLlCAm 

The second biggest windbag in the Senate 
is Brhtoit, of Oonnectiout. first honors In 
the gaseous diffusion system being held by 
HvMniwrr, of Minnesota. 

Brntom'b latest is a motion that the Sen¬ 
ate expel Senator Joseph McCartkt, Repub¬ 
lican, of Wisconsin. He offers as exhibit A 
in his evidence the report on the 1950 
Maryland aenatorial-electlon campaign made 
by a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Rules. 

What does that report actually say, leav¬ 
ing aside for the moment its signiflcantly 
chosen recommendations? 

WHAT DOES THX THING SAVf 

It says that the people of Maryland by a 
43,000 majority elected John Marskai.x. Bvt- 
xjcr. Republican, to the Senate. They also 
legally fired Millard Tydlngs, Democrat, out 
of the Senate, The report concedes that 
exhaustive efforts have failed to show any 
ground for further attacks on Senator But¬ 
ler's right to his seat. 

That concession leaves the Democrats in a 
hole, of course, for the whole excuse for the 
Investigation into the Maryland election 
was that the voters' will was somehow denied 
by their throwing Tydlngs out of public office 
and <nto lucrative activities on behalf of the 
Dominican sugar interests. 

rather the election was Illegal and fraudu¬ 
lent. or the Investigation was. It now Is 
clear that the Investigation, not the election, 
was a fraud. 

The recommendations in the report are 
equally as fraudulent as its purpose and 
everybody who has had a hand In writing, 
spreading, and flapping hands of horror con¬ 
cerning It. knows that very well. 

We will follow with interest and will faith¬ 
fully Inform the reading public on the con¬ 
tinuing career of the committee’s suggestion 
that special laws bo written to censor cam¬ 
paign literature. 

WHAT IS rr roRf 

The very nature of the recommendations 
signed by Senators Monxonbt, Hennings, 
Hendxic«son. and smith expose the true 
purpose of the investigation If the findings 
had not. The object of the game was to 
alibi the Democrats’ defeat in 1950 and to 
provide some Democratic campaign literature 
for 1952. The Democrats well know, if Re¬ 
publicans do not. that the 1950 election 
showed that the people of Maryland are sick 
of Democrats. 

The Maryland voters not only elected a 
Republican Senator, but also a Republican 
governor and other Republicans right on 
down to the grass-roots county offices even 
in Prince Georges County, which has been 
Democratic since the party’s origin. 

It is hypocritical and fraudulent to sug¬ 
gest that Senator Butler was elected by any 
except the public’s majority vote, and the 
squawks of the losers about the Incidental 
activities involving Senator McCarthy and 
other BUTLER supporters, including this 
newspaper, are the bunk. 

How much of all this blather would be 
going on if Butler had lost? That’s the acid 
test and everybody knows the answer. 

Not that we have any kick about the 
horror-shouting. 77he more the better, for 
the more there is now. the plainer the reason 
shows itself. 

The campaign document signed by Sena¬ 
tors MoNBOMET, Henminqs, Hehdbickson, and 
Bmitb Is an attempt to hide the fact that 
the Democrats have flopped in Maryland and 
are headed for more of the same. 

It is an attempt to Intimidate and frighten 
Republicans everywhere Into backing away 
from a fight, simply because the fight is a 
bard one and the Democrats are gifted at 
every gutter and barroom trick. 

Thus Benton has done Republicans every¬ 
where a great favor. His attack on Senator 
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MoCAftTKT makes it irrevocably clear just 
v-hat the Maryland investigation was lor. 
Just what it aooomplisbed and Just how It 
is supposed to be used further. 

AKO VTHT OOES BBirVOXV KUN? 

Now is the hour to meet these smear art¬ 
ists head-on, and all that need be asked 
them Is this: 

"Where were you when Alger Hiss was on 
the witness stand?" 

For never let it be forgotten. The firing 
of the Democratic Party in Maryland was the 
voters’ reaction at the first available oppor¬ 
tunity to the truth about Just one traitor la 
the State Department. 

Senator McCabtht has put himself on. the 
front line with those who are trying to get 
the rest oi the truth onto the public record. 

Another who is trying to get that same 
truth onto the public record Is Senator Pat 
M cCARRAN, Democrat, of Nevada. Why 
doesn’t Benton move McCabran’s expulsion 
from the 9ei.ate. too? The same Issues are 
Involved, the same problems, and the same 
smears. McCarran has been called every 
name that McCarthy has been called by the 
same people. And for the same basic reason. 

on the one side ie an. urgent personal need 
to hide treason and explain away betrayal. 
On the other ie a solid resolution to drag the 
truth about the Roosevelt-Ttuman era out 
onto the public record, for it Is only that 
truth which can save us. 

Once the voters see—as they have seen in 
Maryland—who has stood for and who has 
stood against communism in the United 
Slates of America, the rescue of this nation, 
from crooks, traitors and Stalin Is certain. 


Election of Liberal-Minded Members of 

Congreit 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
OF 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

OT ICAMSAa 

IN THE senate OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
August 6 the President of the tJnUed 
States released to the press a letter 
which he had sent to Mr. Philip Mur¬ 
ray. president of the CIO. Among other 
matters discussed, including his ap¬ 
proval of the Missouri Valley Author- 
lty--MVA—the President saw fit to 
make reference to three key flood-con¬ 
trol dams which had been proposed on 
the Kansas River and its tributaries to 
be built right where this flood hit, as 
he said. 

He Indicated that two of these Kan¬ 
sas projects had not been authorized by 
Congress and that the third, while au¬ 
thorized, had not been started, all be¬ 
cause of the opposition of officials and 
congressional representatives of the 
State of Kansas. Mr. President, at a 
later date I shall have something to say 
about this, in order to keep the record 
straight. 

I The press reports following the Presi¬ 
dent’s release of this message indicated 
that he, the President, thought that 
these States in the Missouri Valley 
Basin, and I presume Kansas, should 
send more liberal-minded Representa- 
, tives to the- Congress of the United 
States if they expected to have any re¬ 
lief from flood damage. At any rate, 


that is how Z read the press report cov¬ 
ering the President’s letter. 

On August 8, 1951, the Washington 
Post ran an editorial entitled “Who’s a 
I4beral?” I think this editorial sums 
up in a brief, concise way what should 
be said about the President’s reference 
to liberal-minded Members of Congress 
In relation to the present Hoods in the 
Missouri Valley, and, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that this edi¬ 
torial be published In the Appendix of 
the CoNOREssiONAX. Record. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Who's a 

President Truman did not help his repu¬ 
tation with his Juvenile remark about the 
need to elect more liberal-minded Members 

of 00X161*688 to prevent floods In the Mis¬ 
souri Valley. This sort of bastardization of 
the word liberal is in keeping with the de¬ 
basement of democracy and peace to con¬ 
note precisely the opposite of their original 
zneanlnga. Is one to lufer that conserva¬ 
tive Members or Congress are somehow for 
fioods? 

If Mr Truttian meant to say that some¬ 
thing a vifhole lot more comprehensive than, 
the Plck-Sloan plan la needed to cope with 
the causes of floods In the Missouri Valley, 
we would agree heartily Even here, how¬ 
ever, the President works both sides of the 
street. He plumps for a MloBOurl Valley Au¬ 
thority and at the same time criticizes Con¬ 
gress for cutting flood-control appropria¬ 
tions some at least of which were Intended 
for projects directly antithetical to the val- 
ley-wiae concept, ir there ever is to De a 
cotnprehonsivB approach to the resources of 
the Missouri Valley, including flood control, 
the matter will have to be put upon a higher 
plane than political Ideology, 

Persons who support such valley-wide de¬ 
velopment ought to realize that the doc¬ 
trinaire plan for a Missouri Valley Authority 
simply is anathema to many of the residents 

of the Midwest whoso oooperotlon would bo 

necessary to make it succeed. It Is time to 
drop labels and hew to principles—and the 
principles which in our opinion ought to 
govern the development of the Missouri are: 
<;i) Breaatn or program sufflcicnt to encom¬ 
pass all resources and agencies; and (2) 
consultation with the people of the region 
With a view toward representative partici¬ 
pation in management. Playing politics 
with flood control is no way to obtain it. 


Low Estate of Public Morals 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 
Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rxcord an editorial en¬ 
titled “Low Estate of Public Morals." 
published in the St. Louis Globe-Demo¬ 
crat of August 6,1951. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Low Estate of Public Morajls 
T he discharge ox 80 West point cadets for 
cheating at examinations is only one facet 
of the many-sided problem of moral disinte¬ 


gration nationally that Is causing many per¬ 
sons to wonder whether America Is going 
down the path of decay that caused the Ro¬ 
man Empire to fall. It U a sobering 
thought. But the facts must be faced. 

The West Pointers were dishonest. They 
cheated. Some did so because they couldn’t 
play football and keep up with their studies. 
Others who were not athletes cheated be¬ 
cause that was the easy way to make passing 

grades. 

The excuse of the athletes accents the ab¬ 
normality of thinking in many Institutions 
of higher education as to the part sports 
Biiouid play in college life. The neoessity 
of having a good team to assure hlg reve¬ 
nue to build a bigger stadium to make more 
money has led many of our colleges Into the 
evil devices of buying players, of competing 
in the open market for a star halfback. 
Some colleges have recognized the error and 
have deemphaslzed sports, as should be done. 

At West Point the incentive was a bit dif¬ 
ferent because Uncle Sam foots the bills 

there, but there was the Incentive for the 
individual to ‘‘make’’ a team that was tops 
or near it In the Nation. So. if practice on 
the field Interfered, cheat a little and make 
tiie necessary grades. 

But fundamentally what happened at West 
Point reflects a present distorted attitude 
toward old-faahioned honesty and Integrity 
that pertains not only In our schools but In 
America’s social and political life. 

It la seen In the high places in Govern¬ 
ment, which after World War II practiced 
plain deception on the people. We were told 

no secret sgreemetits had been made with 
anybody. Later, we discovered pacts were 
signed at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam that 
made the Korean war inevitable. 

In the New Deal era was born the idea that 
an odministratlon can perpetuate itself in 
power by buying the voters with hand-out 
n.oney. Remember how Harry Hopkins 
tapped the WPA till to win an election in 
Kentucky? During that era was born the 
flctlon that cities and States as well as In¬ 
dividuals need not look to their own re¬ 
sources or ingenuity to survive—let Wash¬ 
ington do It Out of the mating of depres¬ 
sion stid political trickery, came the Insidi¬ 
ous thinking by millions of Americans that 
hard work Is positively silly, that If one does 
vmrk, do the least possible, draw the biggest 
pay possible—and strike for more. 

The youths, such as the west Pointers, 
with whom we are concerned today, were 
babies then. They have grown Into man¬ 
hood and an environment of take-lt-where- 

l-flnd-it entirely nllen to the American tra¬ 
dition. They are the unpretty fruit of the 
mistakes of the past two decades. 

What do we eee in Washington today? 
Corruption and scandals. ’The close link 
between the underworld and politics was 
revealed by the Kefnuver committee. Ths 
Pu2 bright committee turned the spotlight 
on the RPC and the influence peddlers, some 
v/lthln the shadow of the White House, who 
sold their contacts for a price. 

We hear of doubtful goings-on In the 
Oovernment department that collects our 
income taxes. 

We hear of patronage bought and sold like 

Bc much goods over the counter. 

An Army general sees no wrong In accept¬ 
ing gifts from those with whom he does 
Government business, nor in diverting Gov¬ 
ernment materials to private use. 

The chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee yells '’smear'' when it is dis¬ 
covered that he is on the payroll of a St, 

Louis company for the ostensible reason 

that he has Influence on RFC loans. 

The close personsl Irlend of the Prosident, 
a major general, has a desk In the White 
House where he conveniently hands out re¬ 
ceipts for deep freezers presented him gratis 
and which he distributes where they will do 
good politically. 
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Campalgtw tot the Seziate In Ohio and 
BCaryland last year were conducted along 
lines that set a new political low. 

So. when 00 West Point cadets stray from 
paths of honesty, when nauseous revelations 
are made of the bribing of college basketball 
teams, when youths charged with robbery 
stand up in court, as they did in New York, 
and braaenly admit their guilt, but excuse it 
by saying that ^'everybody's doing it," when 
teen-agers become delinquent via the nar¬ 
cotics road, when too many youths of both 
sexes flout the laws of chastity and decency— 
when these derelictions of the youths of our 
lands are totted up. there comes a time for 
sober questioning among the adults. 

Where does the fault lie? In the home? 
Perhaps. In the schools? In part. In the 
churches? In part. But in the main the 
fault lies in that nebulous fleld of public 
morals and spirituality which was so highly 
cultivated by the founding fathers and which 
of late has been so scantily tilled. Among 
too many of us the accepted premise Is that 
anything is fair unless we are caught; that 
each of us is entitled to something for noth¬ 
ing: that the world owes us a living; that an 
honest day’s work for an honest day's pay is 
almost unethical: that gypping the other fel¬ 
low before he gyps you, is the only policy that 
pays off. 

The level of public morals is low. Un¬ 
fortunately, the good example is not set in 
Washington. The President Is victimized by 
his friends, but a false sense of loyalty pre¬ 
vents him from moving forthrightly against 
them. His reluctance condones wrongdoing. 
Leadership In both parties la weak, because 
it is consistently attuned to the next elec¬ 
tion, not to what la best for the public wel¬ 
fare. In fact, public morals are low because 
politics at all levels is played at a historic low. 
The one Is the coadjutor of the other. 

Yet, we strut the earth telling everybody 
else to look at us and see democracy In fairest 
flower—and please copy; we'll foot the bill. 
We wonder, for instance, what Pravda will 
have to say about the 90 West Point cadets. 

The time Is here for moral regeneration. 
West Point Is just one Item In the sad chro¬ 
nology. The Roman Empire fell, not because 
It was overwhelmed from without but because 
it decayed from within. If this Is an appeal 
for a rettnn to the day-by-day practice of 
old-time religion, and respect for God’s moral 
law, so be it. When the moral fabric of a 
nation begins to unravel, it is time to do 
some patching before the entire garment la 
gone. The cause and effect of this deteriora¬ 
tion nationally will be issues in next year's 
presidential campaign. 


Reply by Nikolai Shvcniik, Pretident of 
Ae Soviet Pretidinm, Referring to the 
^^Friendthip Resolntion’’ and Editorial 
Comments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP* THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Mon¬ 
day of this week, I placed in the Con¬ 
gressional Record the exchange between 
British Foreign Secretary Herbert Mor¬ 
rison and the Communist Party news¬ 
paper, Pravda. I stated that up until 
that time the Russians had not re¬ 
sponded to the Friendship Resolution 


which we in the Congress had passed. 
I stated further that 1 trusted that a real 
response would come In the form of af¬ 
firmative Soviet action aimed at defi¬ 
nitely moving forward the progress to 
world peace, rather than a mere accu¬ 
mulation of peace propaganda. 

The reply has now come In from Mr. 
Shvemik. Unfortunately it seems to be 
Just one more instance of Soviet misuse 
and violation of the natural desire 
throughout the world for peace. Once 
again, the Soviets have asked for a Big 
Five Conference, presumably to settle 
issues which they could have settled a 
hundred times previously in the United 
Nations and affiliated bodies, if they had 
really a genuine desire to do so. Once 
again they have tried to pretend that 
they are extending the olive branch, 
whereas actually they are merely pre¬ 
paring the way for trapping more gulli¬ 
ble people in their net. 

The peoples of the world will not fall 
for the Russian trap. 

I promised, however, to place Mr. 
Shvernik’s reply, when It was received, 
in the Congressional Record; and I am 
happy to fulfill that promise at this time. 
I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that 
at the conclusion of my remarks there be 
printed the text of Mr. Shvernik's letter 
to Secretary Acheson and President 
Truman, as well as the text of the reso¬ 
lution of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U. S. S. R. 

Basically, we are still awaiting affirma¬ 
tive Russian action to be demonstrated 
at Kaesong, and elsewhere—action 
which will show that the Russians really 
mean business and intend to halt their 
warlike steps. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent there 
be Included the texts of a Christian 
Science editorial which appeared in the 
August 3 issue regarding the Morrison- 
Pravda exchange, and a Milwaukee 
Journal editorial of August 7, regarding 
the Shvernik reply. 

I for one feel encouraged that at least 
there has been a slight chink made in 
the iron curtain. Pravda and Izvestla 
themselves at last got around to printing 
the Truman-Shvemik exchange. I am 
convinced that more can be done along 
this line with patience on our part and 
a little bit of cooperation on the Rus¬ 
sians’ part. We will never allow the 
Russians to play us for a fool, but 
neither will we throw up our hands in 
complete disgust and assume that noth¬ 
ing can be done toward encouraging a 
genuine world peace movement. 

Phony peace congresses set up by the 
Russian stagemasters at which their 
puppets dance are not the answer to 
peace, but genuine actions are. The next 
step is still the Russians’. May it be an 
affirmative, genuine, sincere step. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution and the editorials, were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 7, 1951] 

fiovisr Lexter To TRuman Urges Fxve-Natzon 
Peace Pact 

Warkington.— Following Is the partial text 
of the State Department announcement 


making public a letter from Nikolai Shvernik* 
president of the Soviet Presidium: 

Bis Excellency Dean O. Acheson, 

Secretary of State of the United States 
of America, 

Your Exoblxjency: I have the honor to ac¬ 
knowledge the receipt of your communica¬ 
tion of July 7. 1061, and of the enclosed 
resolution of the Congress of the United 
States of America and to transmit to you a 
resolution of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics. 

This resolution expresses the feelings of 
sincere friendship of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union toward the peoples of the whole 
world—It speaks of the fact that the Soviet 
people is unified In its attempts to establish a 
stable peace and to eliminate the threat of a 
new war. 

The Soviet people has no basis for doubt¬ 
ing that the American people also do not 
want war. 

NONBIAS STRESSED 

However, the Soviet people know well that 
there exist in some states forces which are 
striving to unleash a new world war. In 
which the circles In question see the source 
of their own enrichment. The peoples of the 
Soviet Union believe that there will be no 
war if the peoples take Into their own hands 
preservation of peace and defend it to the 
end, unmasking the attempts of those forces 
which have interests in war and which are 
trying to draw the people Into another war. 

I share your opinion that a desire for peace 
and brotherhood exists in the hearts of a 
majority of people. Therefore, governments 
which not with words but with deeds are 
striving to support peace must encourage by 
every means the peaceful strivings of their 
people. 

The Soviet Government assists In every 
way the unification of the efforts of the 
Soviet people fighting for peace with the 
efforts of the neoples of other countries. 
It hospitably receives communications of 
peace from any country and by every means 
contributes to the intercourse of the Soviet 
people with the peoples of other countries 
placing no barriers In the path. 

There is no doubt that friendship between 
peoples which is mentioned In your commu¬ 
nication presupposes the development of po¬ 
litical, economic, and cultural relations and 
connections between peoples on a basis of 
equal rights. There is also no doubt that a 
mo.st Important step on this road must bo 
the elimination of any discrimination with 
regard to the Soviet Union on the part of 
the American authorities. 

CURB ON ARMS VITAL 

The duty of all peace-loving peoples con¬ 
sists in steadfastly carrying on a policy of 
war prevention and preservation of peace, of 
not permitting arms races, of attaining limi¬ 
tation of armaments and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons with the establishment of 
Inspection over the implementation of such 
a prohibition, and of cooperating In the con¬ 
clusion of a five-power pact for the strength¬ 
ening of peace. 

The conclusion of such a pact would have 
an exceptionally Important significance In 
the Improvement of Sovlet-Amerlcan rela¬ 
tions and the strengthening of peace among 
peoples. Such a pact would raise the con¬ 
fidence of all peoples in the preservation of 
peace and, moreover, would permit the pos- 
Bibillty of limiting armaments, of lightening 
the burden of military expenditures which 
lie with all their heaviness on the peoples’ 
aboulders. 

In implementing the indicated measures, 
the Am erican people will always find full 
cooperation on the part of the Soviet peo¬ 
ple, who unalterably defend the cause of 
peace. 

I hope that the text of the resolution of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of th* 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics vrtll be 
brought to the attention of the American 
people. 

I take this occasion to request you to 
transmit to the American people my greet¬ 
ings and good wishes from the people of the 
Soviet Union. 

Nikolai Skvcbnik. 

President of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Sepubltcs, 

Moscow, August 6, 1951. 

THE HBSOLUTION 

A resolution of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U. S. S. B. 

His Excellency Habry S. Trumah, 

President of the United States of 
America: 

Being Informed of the Joint resolution 
adopted by the Senate and the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives of the United States, which was 
transmitted together with a letter from Mr. 
Truman, President of the United States, on 
July 7 of this year, the Presidium of the Su¬ 
preme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, combining the work of both 
Houses—the Council of the Union and the 
Council of the Nationalities of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U. S. S. R.—considers It neces¬ 
sary to make the following statement: 

“1. Expressing the will of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union for peace, the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment always conducts a policy directed 
toward strengthening peace and establishing 
friendly lelations between states. The prin¬ 
ciple of this policy was laid down In the peace 
decree adopted by the Second Congress of 
Soviets on November 11, 1917, as soon as the 
Soviet state was formed. Since that time 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union has 
remained unchanged, being directed toward 
the strengthening of peace and friendly rela¬ 
tions among peoples ” 

(After stressing earlier Soviet proposals for 
"general reduction In armaments" and "pro¬ 
hibition of the production and utilization of 
atomic energy for war purposeB." the resolu¬ 
tion of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
went on:) 

"2 In the resolution of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, it is stated that the American people 
deeply regret the presence of 'artificial bar¬ 
riers" that separate them from the peoples of 
the Soviet Union.” 

DENIES WALLS AGAINST UNITED STATES 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U. S S R. must state that the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union does not place any 
obstacles In the way of friendship of the 
Soviet people with the American people or 
with other peoples, and does not create any 
obstacles to the establishment of business, 
trade, and friendly relations between them. 

However, this cannot be said of the foreign 
policy that Is being conducted by the organs 
of authority of the United States. This is 
true not only by such facts as the systematic 
refusal on the part of the American authori¬ 
ties to Issue visas for entry Into the United 
States to agents of Soviet culture and their 
expulsion In spite of permits for entering the 
United States previously received through 
legal channels but also a number of other 
measures of the Government of the United 
States of a discriminatory character with re¬ 
spect to the Soviet Union. 

(The resolution quoted 11 specific In¬ 
stances of discriminatory measures that oc¬ 
curred during the period of 1948-51. Most of 
the Incidents concerned the allegedly un¬ 
justified searching of Soviet vessels in Amer¬ 
ican ports, and detaining of Soviet couriers 
equipped with diplomatic passports. Also 
denounced were an alleged recent "hooli¬ 
gan" attack on the secretary of the Soviet 
delegation to the United Nations and United 
States steps to cut down western trade with 
the Soviet Union and Its satellites. The 
text continued:) 


Thus, all these facts bear witness that on. 
the part of the organs of power of the United 
States of America there is carried on a policy 
of discrimination toward the U. 8. S. R. and 
artificial barriers are being set up which 
Interfere with the free intercourse of the 
Soviet and American peoples and which are 
pushing our countries apart from each other. 

ATLANTIC PACT ASSAILED 

There arises a legitimate question how to 
reconcile the statements contained in the 
resolution of the Congress of the United 
States regarding the necessity for the elimi¬ 
nation of barriers in relations between the 
peoples of the two countries with the above 
mentioned acts of the American authorities. 

The Soviet people have no doubt that the 
American people, like all other peoples, do 
not want war. However, as history shows, 
questions of peace and war are not always 
decided by the people. The statements of 
many responsible representatives of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States of America, 
and also of members of the Congress of the 
United States, contain direct appeals for the 
unleashing of aggressive war against the 
peoples of the U. S. S. R., for the use of 
weapons of mass destruction against the 
peaceful population. Such statements, 
which contradict not only the Interests of 
peace but also the elementary requirements 
of human morality, must call forth con¬ 
demnation on the part of the Congress of 
the United States. 

3. The Government of the United States of 
America came forth as the Initiator of the 
establishment of the North Atlantic military 
union directed. It Is clear, against the U. S. 
8 . R. It has established a wide network of 
military bases on foreign territory near the 
frontiers of the USSR and, in infringe¬ 
ment of obligations taken upon Itself, Is put¬ 
ting Into effect the remilitarization of West¬ 
ern Germany and is reestablishing Japanese 
militarism. At the same time, there is being 
Implemented In the United States of America 
a gigantic armament program. 

The Government of the United States has 
unalterably refused all proposals of the 
Soviet Government aimed at strengthening 
peace and International security. Thus, up 
to this time there has not been achieved 
an agreement for the conclusion of a peace 
pact between the five powers, for the prohi¬ 
bition of atomic weapons, and for the estab¬ 
lishment of inspection over the Implementa¬ 
tion of this prohibition, and also for the 
limitation of armaments and armed forces. 
In the resolution of the Congress, the 
thought Is set forth that now the path is 
open for the use of atomic energy for peace¬ 
ful purposes. At the same time, there is no 
doubt that only after the prohibition of 
atomic weapons can atomic energy actually 
be used for peaceful purposes, for the welfare 
of peoples. 

DUAL POLICY CHARGED 

The Soviet people are dally convinced that 
the policy and actions of the Government 
of the United States of America diverge from 
Its verbal declaration regarding the preserva¬ 
tion of peace, and equally from the peace- 
loving desires of the American people, and 
that there are being established conditions 
for the further worsening of relations with 
the Soviet Union, although no danger has 
threatened and does not threaten the'United 
States from the Soviet Union. 

4. It goes without saying that one can 
only welcome the approach of the Congress 
of the United States to the Soviet people 
and Its appeal for the strengthening of 
friendly relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. However, an approach 
by words with an appeal for cooperation in 
the Improvement of relations between the 
U. S. S. R. and the United States and in 
the strengthening of international peace can 
give positive results only in the event that 
there Is no divergency between It and the 
deeds of the Government of the United 


States, the policy and actions of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States of America. 

However, Inasmuch as the Congress of the 
United States states that It is seeking a path 
toward the Improvement of relations with 
the Soviet Union, It can have no doubts that 
such* attempts by the Congress will find a 
response In the peace-loving efforts of the 
Soviet people and the peaceful policy of 
the Soviet Union. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet con¬ 
siders that one of the serious steps on this 
road could bo the elimination of the dis¬ 
crimination toward the Soviet Union in all 
fields of international relationships which 
hinder normal relations between our coun¬ 
tries. 

A still more important step in the matter 
of improving relations between our coun¬ 
tries and strengthening peace between peo¬ 
ples could be the conclusion of a peace 
pact between the five powers, to which could 
also adhere other states which are striving 
to strengthen peace. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has 
no doubt that all peoples striving for the 
preservation of peace would greet with great 
satisfaction the conclusiun of such a pact. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet ex¬ 
presses the hope that the Congress of the 
United States of America will bring the 
present resolution to the attention of the 
American people. 

August 6 . 1951. 

[Prom the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 3. 1961 j 
Debate: New Style 

First, Foreign Secretary Morrison chal¬ 
lenged Moscow's Pravda to print a complete 
statement by him or Prime Minister Attlee 
In the same way that declarations by Soviet 
leaders are fully and freely reported In the 
western press. 

Second, Pravda said yes—If It might pub¬ 
lish a reply at the same time and have its 
reply reproduced in the British newspapers. 

Third, Mr. Morrison wrote a fine, forth¬ 
right statement of the freedoms enjoyed by 
Britons and the reasons why those same 
peace-loving Britons were willing to rearm In 
order to protect their freedoms from de¬ 
struction by an aggressive and expansionist 
Soviet Union. 

Fourth, Pravda wrote a reply (at twice the 
length) categorically denying Mr. Morrison’s 
assertions and assuring the Russian people 
that they alone enjoy true freedom, a free¬ 
dom threatened only by the warmongering 
of such capitalist nations as Britain and 
America 

Fifth, the two statements were printed Iti 
Pravda and for once gave the Russian people 
a chance to hear something other than the 
stentorian voice of their own propagandists 
Interpreting the aims of the western democ¬ 
racies. 

Sixth, the two statements were published 
In more than 20 British newspapers with 
easy confidence that a comparison of the 
two would automatically expose the hollow¬ 
ness of the Soviet claims—already familiar 
through long and weary reiteration to their 
readers. 

Seventh, the case rests, as the facts of the 
Incident speak to democratic ears more 
loudly than ell the thunders of protestation 
rising from behind the Iron curtain. What 
they say to Russian ears Is anyone’s guess. 

[Prom the Milwaukee Journal of August 
7. 1951J 

Russia Dons peace Face 

Russia has two faces to present to the 
world. One is the face of snarling menace. 
The other Is the face of sweet amiability. 
They are alternated as the men in the Krem¬ 
lin choose. 

After months of menace, the face of sweet¬ 
ness and light now shines on the free world. 
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The latest example of this Is the letter 
from PreslOent Shvernlk to President Tru¬ 
man. It dTists off the familiar Russian pro¬ 
posal for a five power peace and disarma¬ 
ment pact, a proposal that has been de¬ 
feated twice in the United Nations. The 
reasons it was defeated were twofold: It 
Ignored the U. N. and Implied "big power" 
rule of the world; it provided, in detail, for 
agreement on Communist terms. 

The Soviet change in attitude was first 
noticeable with the speech of Jacob Malik 
in which he said that peace was possible 
in Korea. Immediately other signs began 
to appear. The Russians resumed partici¬ 
pation In four power talks in Berlin. They 
began to show up at social functions over 
the world, dropping hints of peace. 

Russians even attended Fourth of July 
celebrations in foreign capitals and flew the 
American flag on the Fourth from their 
Washington embassy. The president of 
Moscow’s city soviet rushed off to attend 
the Paris 2,000-year anniversary fete. The 
Communist press began talking about co¬ 
existence and the "traditional friendship" 
between Russia and the West. 

In Moscow a new publication the News, 
appeared and was dedicated to proving that 
Russia has always loved Britain and the 
United States. In Oeneva the Russians In¬ 
formed the U. N. that they wish to take part 
in East-West trade talks. The Kremlin 
pushed Korean peace talks and permitted its 
stooges to back down on several preliminary 
points of difference in negotiations aimed at 
cease-fire agreement. 

In Moscow, Malik has assured a visiting 
delegation of Quakers that Russia wants 
peace, is not trying to export revolution, and 
Isn’t conducting an anti-West propaganda 
campaign. He feigned siirprlse that anyone 
would believe anything else. 

Does all this indicate a change in Soviet 
policy which, as President Truman said in his 
economic message to Congress, "has no other 
purpose than to blackmail the free world into 
submission to Communist domination’’? 

We will believe It indicates a sincere 
change at our own peril. 

Soviet Russia has always used the alter¬ 
nating policy of head patting and shin 
kicking. Where there Is weakness. Russia 
moves In to exploit It by terror, Intimida¬ 
tion and outright aggression. Where there 
is strength Russia seeks to lull her Intended 
victim Into letting down its guard. 

For the time being the method of menace 
has failed. Determined opposition broke 
the Berlin blockade, saved Greece and 
Turkey, began rebuilding Europe and uni¬ 
fying It for security purposes Finally, ag-» 
gression in Korea was met with strength and 
stirred the free world to unprecedented re¬ 
armament and mutual action for defense. 
Menace has not worked. ’The Kremlin has 
donned its mask of peace. 

For the free world this Is equally dan¬ 
gerous. Moderate and soothing words from 
the Kremlin are, as the Italian paper, II 
Corrlere della Serra says, cause for alarm, 
“for a violent bolshevism will frighten even 
the simple minded, but when It talks of 
peace and understanding it Is liable to win 
adherents even in unexpected quarters. 

Even a few weeks of the Soviet reason¬ 
ableness has proved this. The Korean peace 
bid brought a let-down in urgency over the 
world. The American Congress showed less 
Interest in halting inflation. Richard Stokes, 
British minister of materials, said "it looks 
as though our defense program is not going 
to be so Immediately necessary as it was a 
few days ago." Signs of a iet-down seemed 
general. 

We should know through experience that 
if Russia eases up on international tensions 
it will be because Russia Is faced by strength 
that the Kremlin isn’t ready to defy. If the 
free world now slackens in its devotion to 
the policies which created its present posi¬ 
tion of strength, it will only open the way for 


Russia to resume aggression In the near 
future. 

It would be folly to view President Shver- 
nlk’s words and other Russian talk about 
peace in any other light. 


Doc Congretfmeii 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

or ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 9.1951 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post of Tuesday, August 7, 
contained an interesting column by the 
well-known and highly regarded Wash¬ 
ington correspondent, Mr. Marquis 
Childs. His subject was Dog Days for 
Congressmen, and in covering it, he has 
given his idea of a typical day in the 
life of a legislator. 

I realize that there is little in the 
article which Is not already known too 
well by the Members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. How¬ 
ever, because of the accuracy of the 
picture which Mr. Childs has portrayed, 
1 believe that his column will be of in¬ 
terest to the readers of the Record. I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

DOQ DaT8 for Conoressmxn 
(By Marquis Childs) 

TYPICAL SCHEDULE 

With the onset of the dog days there are 
always two theories about how to bring a 
lagging, reluctant Congress around to a sense 
of duty and action. One is the nose-to-the- 
grlndstone thesis which holds that the more 
they suffer, the more they are likely to stop 
stalling and get down to work. 

But this is a risky procedure, since It can 
produce Intense irritation and highly irra¬ 
tional behavior. Senator Tom Connallt ex¬ 
hibited that last week when he blew his top 
at EGA Administrator William C. Foster, who 
had come before the Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee to explain how policies laid down by 
Corigre8.s on foreign aid were to be carried 
out. A crotchety 74, Oonnally is a sort of 
bunion barometer of the temper of the Hill. 

The alternate theory is to call a recess of 
6 weeks or so. This allows the overworked, 
overheated Members to go home and find out 
what people are thinking, or maybe just take 
a rest. Or, if they are Senators who are not 
up for reelection next year, they can get off 
to some cool place for a long rest. Then 
they come back refreshed in the early tall. 

While rumors of a recess beguiled Congress 
for a time, the administration has settled 
on the grindstone approach. Majority 
Leader Ernest McFarland Is setting a target 
date by which time Congress will have wound 
up its business and be ready to start home. 
That date is September 15. 

Not a single regular appropriation bill has 
been Anally passed by both Houses. Foreign 
aid in the amount of $8,500,000,000 and a 
military budget of $60,000,000,000 are little 
items still in committee stage. That target 
date Is a wistful hope, with the realists as¬ 
suming it will be October 15 or later before 
Congress clears out. 

So the poor Congressman Is stuck with it. 
Consider his day. It is filled with harass- 
ments, pressures and, above all frustrations. 


He wakes early, because of the harking of 
the neighbor’s dog, to the realization that it 
Is to be another hot, sticky day. He is alone 
In the house, left to the not-so-tender mer¬ 
cies of an Indifferent servant. The family 
went back home in mid-July. (Just before 
his wife went away she said, "Well, if you 
ever want the children to know what they’re 
supposed to call home, we ought to go back 
and open the house even though I dread it/’) 

At the office his secretary greets him with 
a list of the people he’s got to see. And 
they’re calling from the recording room to 
say they’re v/altlng for him to make the 
record of the forum discussion on the new 
prl'^o control law. At 11:30 he's got to shake 
hands with two groups of high school kids 
from back home. The secretary notes that 
they both want to have photographs token 
w th him. 

Two committee meetings ure on the morn¬ 
ing schedule, and one is especially Important 
since Eisenhower’s top assistant Is going to 
testify on foreign military aid. But he 
promised the chairman of the subcommit¬ 
tee considering the Agrlcultu'e appropria¬ 
tion bill that he would look In for at least 
a little while. 

His admlnlstrstlve assistant walks down 
to the recording room with him to talk 
about the delegation flying In from the home 
State in the late afternoon. They want to 
know why that natural gas pipeline has 
nut yet been approved by the Interior De¬ 
partment. 

For one reason or another, he is called 
off the floor a half dozen times after the 
session begins. He asks unanimous consent 
to put into the record a speech by the chair¬ 
man of the conservation commission in his 
State. The chairman is sitting in the gal¬ 
lery and later he takes him to lunch in the 
Senate dining room with his wile and her 
mother and several friends. 

The delegation from back home arrives 
in a pretty sullen mood about delays and 
red tape in Washington. "So this is the 
organized confusion you call Qovernme it, is 
It?’’ the chairman says snappishly In greet¬ 
ing him in the fancy hotel suite the group 
has taken for headquarters. Through din¬ 
ner and far into the night the Congressman 
talks with them, about the reasons for the 
delay, the scarcity of steel, the Importance 
of the armament program. But be can see 
that he is not making much of an impres¬ 
sion. "You better come home and tell 
that to the chamber of commerce.’* says the 
head of the delegation, "they’re getting 
pretty impatient." 

Back In the empty hou'^e at last, he sits 
down to scrawl a note to his wife. "• • • 

Getting fed up with all this • • • 

think sometimes it isn’t worth it • *• • 

feel sure I could make a pretty good living 
practicing law back homo • • 

He does not tell her about tire note from 
the real-estate agent saying that the Wash¬ 
ington house they rent is to be sold and 
they will have to And a new place to live. 
So on and on ari on it goes, and ahead is 
*62 anr* still another campaign. 


Tuttle Creek Dam in Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNmaaO STATES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article from the Ran¬ 
dolph (Kans.) Enterprise of July 31, 
quoting Prof. J. O. Jones, professor of 
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hydraulics at Kansas University in op¬ 
position to the Army engineers’ pro¬ 
posed Tuttle Creek Dam in Kansas. 

I am sure the Senators are aware that 
1 have long contended that flood-con¬ 
trol work should start at the heads of 
the creeks and out on the land where 
the water falls as rain. Professor Jones, 
who is a specialist in the field, confirms 
my belief and says that instead of 
spending $68,000,000 on Tuttle Creek 
Dam to protect the people in the lower 
Kaw Valley, we need to spend $1,000,000 
on each of 68 small retention dams at 
the heads of the Kaw River tributaries 
and protect the whole valley. 

The article reveals that Professor 
Jones was acting dean of the Kansas 
University Engineering School from 1942 
to 1948. 

I offer the interview with him to indi¬ 
cate to Members that men expert in the 
field believe that the Army engineers’ 
proposed works will prove grossly wrong. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

: AXrAS UNIVEHfllTY ENGINBEHINO PBOrESSOB 
FOR A RETBimOM DAM STBTBM 

A mexnbrar of the flood-control advisory 
committee to the Kansas Governor today de¬ 
nounced the proposed system of reservoir 
dams on the tributaries of the Kansas River 
and advocated a system of small retention 
dams. 

Prof. J O. Jones, professor of hydraulics at 
Kansas University, told the Journal-World 
that Tuttle Creek Dam and others like It 
proposed by the Corps of Engineers “won't 
do the job," 

"We don't need big dams,” he said. ‘Tn- 
stead of spending $68,000,000 on Tuttle 
Creek Dam to protect the people In the lower 
Kaw Valley, we need to spend $1,000,000 on 
each of 68 small retention dams at the heads 
of the Kaw River tributaries and protect the 
Wiiole valley. 

"It’s time we started worrying about the 
entire valley, the people on the little streams 
that get floods every year instead of looking 
at the people in a major disaster that hap¬ 
pens only once maybe In 16 years. We must 
not forget towns like Marlon, Valley Falls, 
Marysville, and Watervllle." 

He added that Tuttle Creek Dam would 
probably be built because public pressure 
would demand that something be done im¬ 
mediately. 

He pointed out that one of the most suc¬ 
cessful flood-control projects is the Miami 
Conservancy which is a series of retention 
dams on the Miami River above Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

“Tuttle Creek Dam would not have averted 
this disaster,’’ Jones declared. "This was an 
unprecedented storm. We already had re¬ 
ceived a nearly record amount of rainfall 
In June, if all the proposed reservoir dams 
had been built, they would have been filled 
by June rainfall by the time these last dis¬ 
astrous rains hit them. The spillways would 
have been discharging water more rapidly 
than the rlverbanks would have carried it. 
and we would have had this flood." 

For support of his statement, Professor 
Jones, who was acting dean of the Kansas 
University engineering school from 1942 to 
1948. cited the KanapoUs Dam. 

“A 5-foot overflow occurred between 
Marquette and Kanapolls during this cur¬ 
rent flood, and Sallna has received two 
major floods since KanapoUs Dam ]i$s been 
completed. This shows the KanapoUs Dam 
is not what It was cracked up to be." 

The hydraulic engineer did say that he 
felt nothing could have averted this flood, 


however. “Engineers would call this a 100- 
year flood, meaning that it would happen 
only once in 100 years." 

He continued by saying that the Corps of 
Engineers are making predictions which 
future history will prove grossly wrong. 
“Hundred-year floods happen infrequently, 
but it is Impossible to predict at present 
when another flood is coming. 

“When a flood which will top the 1951 
flood will occur Is impossible to tell," Jones 
said. “The Corps of Engineers is merely 
guessing when they make their predictions. 
Our records on floods are only about 40 
years old When the records are 800 years 
old, we will be able to make predictions on 
floods and may be able to tell when the 
next flood is coming and how big it will be. 
Until then any engineer who says a dam 
will handle such and such a flood is putting 
himself out on a limb." 

Retention dams are better than reser¬ 
voir dams. Professor Jones contends, be¬ 
cause they are not kept full, but are used 
only when the river begins to rise. This 
allows more space for the water and also 
keeps the dams from filling up with silt. 
A steady current through the dam keeps 
washing the silt down. 

"Another reason It is better to have re¬ 
tention dams which are put Into use as 
storage facilities only in flood times is that 
more land can be farmed aroimd the dam." 
he declared. “Of course no one lives within 
reach of the retention danr waters, but farm¬ 
ers can lease the land to farm. Nine years 
out of ten they will probably not be flooded. 
This allows more of the fertile, river-bottom 
farm land to be farmed than If the fertile 
river-bottom land was kept covered by 
reservoir dam waters." 

"The Corps of Engineers wants multiple- 
purpose reservoir dams because they can heap 
Intangible benefits onto the river such as 
wildlife conservatory, recreation, and the 
silliest reason of all, Improvement of naviga¬ 
tion on the Mississippi River below St Louis," 
he said emphatically. “This allows them to 
overestimate the benefits and thus build 
bigger dams " 

He attributes what he considers a major 
fallacy in the Corps of Engineers principle 
to the 1927 act of Congress, The law only 
speclflea that the benefits exceed the cost. To 
Jones 'his is a mistake. He believes that 
the projects should be planned so that the 
difference between costs and benefits Is 
greater than the cost. In other words so 
that benefits Increase at a faster ratio than 
the cost. "Privately financed projects are 
planned that way; why shouldn’t Govern¬ 
ment projects be the same way?" (Lawrence 
Journal-World ) 


CoodUions in the State Department 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 
Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “This Is Achesonism,” published 
in the New York World-Telegram and 
the Sun of Wednesday, August 1, 1951. 
In the light of recent comments, and of 
the remarks this morning by my distin¬ 
guished colleague from New York, I feel 
that this editorial should also be read 
by all the Members of both Houses of the 
Congress. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This Is Achxsonxsm 

John P. Davies, Jr., veteran career For¬ 
eign Service officer, has been cleared and 
returned to active duty without prejudice 
and with the full confidence of the State 
Department, after a hearing by the Depart¬ 
ment’s loyalty and security board. 

Since neither the charges against Mr. 
Davies nor the evidence relating thereto 
have been disclosed, It is not possible to 
make an independent evaluation of this 
finding. 

However, It is not necessary to go beyond 
Mr. Davies’ own official reports to form an 
estimate of his quallflcatlons as a political 
expert, particularly where communism Is 
Involved. It is in order to do so since Mr. 
Davies is expected to be assigned as a po¬ 
litical adviser to the United States High 
Commissioner In Germany. 

In recommending an American policy for 
China November 15, 1944, Mr. Davies said, 
in an official report to the Department: "A 
coalition Chinese Government in which the 
Communists find a satisfactory place is the 
solution of this Impasse most desirable to 
us It provides our greatest assurance of a 
strong, united, democratic, independent, and 
friendly China—our basic aim in Asia and 
the Pacific.'' 

When a man so naive as to believe that 
a government satisfactory to the Commu. 
ntsts could be Independent of Russia and 
friendly to the United States can qualify as 
a State Department political expert, bow 
can the public be expected to follow such 
leadership? 

By contrast there is the case of Angus 
Ward, a real expert on communism and the 
Soviet mentality, through his long service 
In China, Manchuria, and Russia Itself. 

Because of his fidelity to American prin¬ 
ciples, the scholarly Mr. Ward spent long, 
dreary months In a Communist prison at 
Mukden. Upon his return to the United 
States, his reward for a long career of dis¬ 
tinguished service was an assignment to an 
obscure post at Nairobi, in central Africa. 

When a man who understood communism 
and was opposed to It Is banished in this 
manner, and when one of the Department's 
choicest plums is given to an official who 
BO misunderstood communism that he was 
sympathetic to It, It Is easy to see the kind 
of Influences which are running the State 
Department. 

, Some departments need a new broom, but 
this one should be given meat-ax treatment. 


The Pick Plan for Flood Control 
the Lower Missouri River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED. STATES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Reccrd an article 
from the July 26 Issue of the Overbrook 
Citizen, of Overbrook, Osage County. 
Kans. 

This article is a protest against efforts 
to stampede approval of huge appro¬ 
priations for the so-called Pick plan for 
flood control in the lower Missouri River. 
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I am advised that the big flood control 
meeting held in Kansas City recently 
was completely in the control of the 
United States Army engineers and that 
at least one State delegation was ad¬ 
vised that the Army engineers had sug¬ 
gested formation of a lobby to pressure 
this Congress for appropriations to Army 
reservoirs. 

This article, by a Kansas country edi¬ 
tor, seems to me a very significant ac¬ 
count of that meeting and other hap¬ 
penings in the basin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tbt Stampede Tactics To Get Way With 

PxcK Plood-Contiioi. Plan-Attempt To 

Bypass Democratic Procedures Meets Re¬ 
sistance 

Most Kansans probably don’t reallao It 
but a lot of things pertaining to their per¬ 
sonal Interests have been happening this 
week In the name of Hood control. 

The Overbrook Citizen editor had oppor¬ 
tunity to watch some of the wheels turn 
and some of the wheels were pretty big and 
they turned In a fashion to suggest anyone 
who dared to stand in the way might get 
flattened out. But It didn’t quite work that 
way. 

Tuesday we attended a meeting of olflcerB 
and directors of the Kansas Soli Conserva¬ 
tion and Flood Control Association In To¬ 
peka. This organization Is composed of 14 
member groups of the major valleys In Kan¬ 
sas. They originally organized to promote 
small retention dams in the uplands oper¬ 
ating on the draw-down principle Instead of 
the huge reservoirs advocated by the Army 
engineers. 

Be it said that the flood-control action 
was at something of a stymie prior to the 
big flood. Several of the watershed groups 
had had plans drawn for multiple-dam flood 
control but lacked power to get a congres¬ 
sional go-ahead. The Pick-Sloan backers 
were active on the other hand, plugging for 
the big dams down on the main streams. 
The politicians, recorgnlzlng a hot potato, 
mostly got on a high fence and stayed there. 
A hearing was held In Topeka last fall at 
which nothing was decided. 

Then came the 1961 flood and its heavy 
toll of destruction and flood control sud¬ 
denly loomed as a must. The Kansas City 
Star, wielding the big political stick for Kan¬ 
sas and Missouri—and favoring the Pick 
plan—decided the time was ripe to bundle 
up the whole business and get the Pick dams 
on order before any opposition would have 
time to express Itself and while the whole 
Nation was still reacting to the big headlines 
about Kansas and Missouri. 

A gigantic show was organized and staged 
in Kansas City yesterday. Present were gov¬ 
ernors of five States, including Ed Arn, of 
Kansas, and Val Peterson, of Nebraska, the 
latter a long-time champion of Pick dams. 
Also Senators Prank Carlson and Andy 
SCHOEPPBT., of Kansas, and several Congress¬ 
men were present. A Who’s Who in big 
Industry group were there to lend power to 
the picture. General Pick and a staff of sub¬ 
ordinates were very much on hand. Repre¬ 
sentatives from Federal agencies concerned 
were there—Department of Agriculture. Soil 
Conservation, etc. Agriculture, under Bran- 
nan, has devoted all Its attention to selling 
socialism and shirked the task of promoting 
the welfare of the farmers in the flood-con¬ 
trol oontroversy. Boll Conservation has been 
meek and lamblike, opposed to the big dams 
but unwilling to stand up and be counted. 
Only General Pick, of the Corps of Engineers, 
is blatantly on record, and, of course, he 
thinks his dam plan Is the acme. Quite a 


number of Kansans are of opinion that Pick 
should be reminded of another general who 
was recently demoted because he dared to 
step over Into the realm of civilian decision. 
Pick has mode MacArthur look like a small¬ 
time operator in that regard. 

The big drums of the Kansas City Star 
boomed and rumbled all last week trying to 
create a false picture of a great mass swing 
for the Pick plan. Roy Roberta, the man In 
control of Star policy, undertook to play 
god and order the destinies of the people in 
the wide area of the Missouri River Basin. 
Maybe he has been successful and maybe he 
hasn't. His thinking on the matter is fairly 
obvious and sound up to a certain point. 
Roberts and political team began with the 
fact that the recent disaster proves need for 
flood control. They know the workings of 
democracy; that the democratic process is 
slow except when emergencies can be drama¬ 
tized to force action. 

democratic action BYPASRin 

Up to that point the Citizen’s editor would 
g. along and informed Mr. Roberts f ' Of- 
fleers of the Kansas Soli Conservation and 
Flood Control Association and most every¬ 
one else In Kansas were willing to present a 
united front for flood control, If Just a little 
bit of democratic compromise were included 

But Roberts and company figured one step 
further. Zt was their belief that the only 
method was to adopt the Pick plan since It 
Is already blueprinted and ready to launch 
and since their sympathies were lor the plan 
anyway. They were fully aware that there 
Is a large reservoir of opposition to the Pick 
plan in unmodified version. Yet they hoped 
to stampede Congress by painting a false 
picture and getting it accepted as true before 
the opposition could stir Itself. They were 
not willing to permit any single shred of 
compromise. 

Indicating the thickness of the grease on 
the skids, the official representative of the 
Marais des Cygnes Valley was none other 
than Lamar Phillips, of the Ottawa Herald 
staff, who has been doing a Fuller brush act 
with Pick dams for several years without any 
great success or following in the valley area. 

The Overbrook’s editor, along with a small 
number of men and women from over the 
State, had the impression the Kansas City 
rally was open, which It was, and that there 
would be opportunity for democratic expres¬ 
sion of opinion, which there wasn’t Gov. 
Val Peterson put on an act of Incensed piety 
at the final meeting when the Overbrooklan 
broke up the love feast by taking the floor 
and claiming that there bad been no oppor¬ 
tunity for discussion or hearing of any sort. 
Peterson tried to be oily and slip out of the 
embarrassing situation, was challenged 
again, lost hts poise and shifted over to 
the pose of champion of democratic action. 
Maybe It was a futile gesture, taut the valley 
group got Its statement of policy and rec¬ 
ommendations for sensible flood control 
read before the assemblage and Edith Mout- 
fort, of Reading, Kans. stated the cn.se for 
retention dams in brilliant manner, point¬ 
ing out that the committee’s resolution 
Ignored the method entirely by talking of 
soil conservation and big dams. There was 
no hope of winning a vote; so no action of 
that nature was tried. 

NO PLACE FOR DISCtJSSION 

Last on the program was to be an organ¬ 
izational meeting of the valley residents. 
The rebellious coterie from Kansas Inno¬ 
cently attended since they were vaUey resi¬ 
dents. Phillips was chairman and routine 
procedures went along until Mayor Gage, of 
City, made the mistake of giving an 
Impaaeloned talk in favor of the Pick plan. 
This started another argument. The Over- 
brook editor made a sincere plea that all 
camps get together and work out a program 
satisfactory to the majority; then stand 


united in demand for flood control. The 
group In charge of the meeting made it 
brutally plain that only the Pick plan was to 
be advocated. It wasn’t an open meeting at 

All. 

The situation took on a comic touch when 
a farmer not with the Sf'ate association 
group, took the floor and made an excellent 
plea for the small-dam system, pointing out 
that there are thousands at farmers living 
up on the amall creeks who get flooded a 
dozen times a year and that the big dams 
would do nothing for them. The meeting 
stage managers hastily adjourned the 
meeting. 

CONSIDERABLE OPPOSmON 

In the meantime the conL'lderab''e voice 
of opposition to a one-way ride with General 
Pick has begun to make Itsell heard again— 
a little late In this case, but enough to indi¬ 
cate that Senators and Beprebentatlvcs had 
better watch their commitments If they want 
to stay vote happy. 

The Topeka Chamber of Commerce held a 
meeting Tuesday and passed a rebulutlon 
that the flood-control problem be surveyed 
by a coordinated group of agencies, the 
equivalent of saying that It not be left en¬ 
tirely to the Army engineers. Topeka Is 
one of the cities worst hit by the flood and 
its businessmen can’t be accused of indiffer¬ 
ence to suffering or remoteness of concern. 

A member of the flood-control advisory 
committee to the Kansas Governor. Prof. 
J. O. Jones, professor of hydraulics at Kansas 
University, Tuesday declared In the Lawrence 
Journal-World that the big dams of Pick- 
Sloan won't do the Job and came out stanchly 
In favor of a system of small retention dams. 

The story comes down from Sallna that 
the Kanopolis Dam was badly bandied and 
failed to do its control job. Towns of 
Marlon and Florence. Kans, two that suf¬ 
fered as much as any on a ratio, are reported 
to still be In favor of the small retention 
dams. 

The general public, vitally concerned 
whether in the valleys or not, has not been 
consulted In any way, and there are a great, 
great many Kansans who appreciate the 
common-sense value of retention dams over 
the Army engineer monsters. 

If everyone in the State knew of the power 
play to push the Pick plan across there would 
be a lot of angry Jaybawkers. And every 
Kansas politician who allows himself to be 
stampeded Into the scheme will have a lot of 
fast talking to do. 

A PERSONAL NOTE 

The story ends with a note by the editor. 
Our Interest In the problem of flood control 
started as Interest m what would be best lor 
the general welfare We have no personal or 
financial stake In the game whatsoever. Our 
conclusions as to the right or wrong of the 
matter resulted In affiliation with the people 
advocating a modified verson of Pick-Sloan 
with retention watershed dams being used 
In highly cultivated plains regions. The 
Kansas Association sort of adopted us, and 
almost before we knew It we were into the 
fight—knuckles, teeth, and typewriter. 

At Kansas City we probably antagonired a 
greater number of important people than has 
been done by a single citizen in yenrs We 
took our course in full consideration of the 
possible cost because we were convinced that 
a great, grave, and costly error was being 
Jammed Into action. 

There will only be one major effort for full 
flood control, only this one chance to get the 
Job done, so it becomes vastly important that 
the right formula be decided upon. True 
wisdom comes only through the democratic 
process and from God, not from people try¬ 
ing to play God. Sacrificing all sense deriva¬ 
tive from competition In order to bypass the 
democratic process may well result in dis¬ 
aster tar greater than that of the recent 
flood. History is full of examples. 
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Th« important p«opl«, tho big namei of 
Government and those manning the big 
propaganda mediums have no monopoly on 
right. There has been and is a united de¬ 
mand for flood control, but this unity is 
ttoeatened by those who would use the suf¬ 
fering and loss of the great disaster to bull¬ 
doze across their pet method Instead of seek¬ 
ing the best method. 

The sin of whatever of wrong results will 
be theirs. If necessary unity is destroyed 
they must bear the guilt. The Middle West is 
still In America, and America Is still a de¬ 
mocracy. And the mUl of democracy still 
grinds out the best answers when it is al¬ 
lowed to operate. 


Troops to Europe 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
many Members in Congress were more 
than mildly surprised at the statement 
made some few days ago by General 
Marshall with reference to the number 
of Americans who were to be sent across 
the Atlantic to Europe. Some pretty 
definite statements were made as to the 
limited number that were to be sent 
from our shores to Europe when this 
matter was under discussion several 
months ago. 

When General Marshall emphatically 
stated that the War Department was 
going to send 400,000, editorial comment 
followed in many sections of our Nation. 
There appears an editorial in the To¬ 
peka Daily Capital under date of August 
6 entitled “Situation Uncertain,” that 
lays it on the line, and Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that this be 
printed in the Appendix of the Con¬ 
gressional Record as one of many edi¬ 
torials that touch on this serious deter¬ 
mination. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

BmjATioN Uncertain 

The country remains In the dark as to 
what our actual plans are with respect to 
sending troops to Europe. 

At the time Congress approved the gen¬ 
eral program of contributing United States 
forces to the organization to be headed by 
General Elsenhower, It was understood that 
Americans would comprise about 100,000 
men. Later, the mUitary began talking 
about 200,000. And still later. Defense Sec¬ 
retary Marshall threw all concerned into 
more confusion when he said he would send 
400,000 across the Atlantic. 

Marshall explained, after the Pentagon had 
failed to do so, that he had hiked the figure 
to 400,000 In order to Include supporting 
troops—not Just those to be used for combat. 

Strangely enough, no olllcial had men¬ 
tioned such a distinction before and Con¬ 
gress was led to assume that the total would 
be much less than Marshall’s top figure. 

To make the matter all the more puzzling, 
we must now ponder the testimony of Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, Elsenhower’s chief of 
staff In the European area. 


Gruenther was called back to Washington 
to give testimony at a secret session of a Sen¬ 
ate committee. The United Press stated that 
the general said that American arms—not 
men—Is the big problem Europe expects us 
to solve. It is Oruenther’s Idea, apparently, 
that Europeans are able to provide the bulk 
of the manpower but not the weapons. 

Meanwhile, there Is Increasing pressure 
from the Air Force to build up its European 
strength, on the theory that ground troops 
cannot be trusted to hold against the Com¬ 
munists unless there Is more air power 
overhead. 

Here we have Marshall calling for twice 
as many men as Congress had been led to 
believe were wanted; Gruenther saying the 
need Is for arms rather than men; and the 
Air Force Insisting upon a greater European 
strength which would Involve men as well 
as arms. 

What Congress has a right to know is Just 
what the military of the United States is 
planning to do, at what cost In manpower, 
weapons, and dollars and what the Eu¬ 
ropeans will do for themselves. 

Sooner or later. Congress must draw a 
line and say “no more beyond this.” Other¬ 
wise. the military will keep insisting upon 
more and more of a European build-up. 

Clouding the situation still more Is the 
fact that so many American oflloers and en¬ 
listed men are permitted to have their wives 
and children with them at European bases. 

A disturbing arficle In Collier’s magazine 
declares there are thousands upon thousands 
of American dependents there, and that this 
not only causes added expense for our Gov¬ 
ernment but tends to refute the Idea that 
danger Is imminent. According to the ar¬ 
ticle, a great many officers and enlisted men 
who should be devoting their entire time 
to supposedly pressing military matters are 
supervising grocery stores, administering 
schools, acting as chauffeurs, and engaging 
In all sorts of activities not even remotely 
concerned with defense against the Commu¬ 
nists. 

Our military leaders In this country pic¬ 
ture Americans as trying desperately to build 
up their forces so they can help “hold the 
line" In the event of a sudden Russian In¬ 
vasion. But If such an Invasion should 
come, It Is pointed out. they would be bur¬ 
dened with the immediate task of evacuating 
their families. 

If the possibility of war In Europe Is Im¬ 
minent, as our military leaders say when 
they go before Congress to ask for added 
millions of dollars to finance more troops, 
the maintenance of American families In 
Europe Is foolhardy. Families have no busl- 
iic::s In the front lines of any war, either 
actually started or expected to start. 


Construction of Dam at Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUS SMITH 

OF NOBTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an excerpt from the column 
Raleigh Round-Up, by James H. Pou 
Bailey, a son of the late distinguished 


Senator from North Carolina, Josiah 
William Bailey, which appeared In the 
Catawha News-Enterprise and in other 
North Carolina State papers of July 20, 
IdSl. This has to do with the attempt 
of the Interior Department to block the 
building of a great power project in 
North Carolina at Roanoke Rapids by 
the Virginia Electric & Power Co., even 
after the Federal Power Commission 
had authorized its continuation. This 
proposed power Installation would 
have been about ready for operation 
now but for the obstructions placed in 
its way by one governmental depart¬ 
ment after another, and after the 
proper one having authority had ap¬ 
proved its building. The people of the 
community most affected are indig¬ 
nant at the efforts of the Interior De¬ 
partment in this regard. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Ralbioh Round-Up 
(By James H. Pou Bailey) 

GOVERNMENT VERSUS BUSINESS 

The Federal Government about 3 years 
ago said It wanted to build a gigantic dam 
at Roanoke Rapids, Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. said it wanted to build the dam 
and would spend about $25,000,000 of Its 
own capital over a 3-year period to develop 
power for distribution to 450,000 customers 
In Virginia, North Carolina, and West Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The matter was turned over to the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission for study to deter¬ 
mine if VEPCO or the Federal Government 
should build the dam and provide the fa¬ 
cilities. 

Prank A. Hampton, Yadkin County na¬ 
tive and many years assistant to the late 
Senator F. M. Simmons as senior attorney 
for the Federal Power Commission spent 
many mouths on the report. 

Last April as a year ago he came out 
with his voluminous and shocking recom¬ 
mendation: that VEPCO, and not the Gov¬ 
ernment, should build the dam. Since he la 
employed by the Government and has made 
a career of working for it. he no doubt gave 
his employer every benefit of any doubt. 
But he Just couldn’t see It and sided with 
private enterprise. You would have thought 
that was the end of It. Then you do not 
know the power-hungry Interior Department, 
whose Secretary, Oscar Chapman, said his 
Department would protest the ruling made 
by the Government’s attorney. 

Hampton has admitted privately within 
the past year that some of his Fair Deal 
friends have looked daggers’ points at him 
since the ruling. The Hampton clan Is not 
given to fear and he stuck to hls guns. 

Secretary Chapman, with the support of 
billions upon billions of tax money gathered 
from private-power companies and others, 
has moved steadily ahead In efforts to block 
private-power VEPCO. Last week, this 
paragraph moved over the Associated Press 
wires from Richmond, Va.; “The Federal 
Government went to court today in a new 
effort to prevent the Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. from building a gigantic dam at 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C.*’ 

On September 4. the Federal appeals court 
will review the case. 

While the people plead for economy In 
Government, the Government is going to 
court in an effort to prevent private enter¬ 
prise from expanding (and thus paying more 
taxes) and to fix it so that the Government 
can spend another $25,000,000. 
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Pfopoied CoBitrvctieB of RonBoko Ropidb 

Dam 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLYDE R.HOEY 

OF NOBTH CABOUJffA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Ricord a very splen¬ 
did editorial from the Greensboro (N. C.) 
Daily News relating to the action of the 
Interior Department in hindering and 
delaying the construction of a dam on 
the Roanoke River at Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., although the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission, after holding a complete hear¬ 
ing, granted the application of a private 
utility company to build this dam. 

Hon. Oscar Chapman. Secretary of the 
Interior, declares in one breath that 
eastern North Carolina needs more 
power and that there is a shortage of 
power in all that region, and yet for 2 
years he has prevented the building of 
a dam at Roanoke Rapids that would 
supply that power because he wants to 
wait and have the Government build the 
dam instead of having a private utility 
company build it. 

The Government has not appropriated 
any money for this dam, and will not 
make an appropriation for this purpose 
for a long time to come, and should not 
make any at all when a private company 
is ready, able, and willing to build the 
dam, thus saving the taxpayers the ex¬ 
pense of its construction. 

A large group of citizens from all 
walks of life in the Roanoke Rapids area 
of North Carolina came to Washington 
recently and tried to prevail upon Sec¬ 
retary Chapman to withdraw the litiga¬ 
tion which he had Instituted to prevent 
the building of this dam, but without 
success. 

It is rather disturbing to have one 
agency of Government, in this Instance 
the Federal Power Commission, grant 
the application for the building of the 
dam and then have the Interior Depart¬ 
ment, another agency of Government, 
stall and delay and seek to defeat the 
carrying into ^ect of the order made by 
the Federal Power Commission. This 
would not be so serious but for the fact 
that In the meantime the people of east¬ 
ern North Carolina are denied the power 
which they so much need, all because the 
Interior Department wants the Govern¬ 
ment to get further into the power 
business. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Thb Powkh Is What Counts 

While the Dally News looks with some 
favor on public power, especially where pri¬ 
vate companies cannot or will not do the Job 
or are In any wise disposed to gouge the pub¬ 
lic, it seems to us that Secretary of Interior 
Chapman’s continuing attitude toward the 
dam Which the Virginia Electric Power Co. 
proposes to build at Roanoke Rapids is arbi¬ 
trary and unwarranted. 


The situation boils down to the provision 
of power which that part of North Carolina 
and neighboring Virginia needs and wishes. 

If the Oovernment could go ahead with its 
Roanoke River Basin deviilopment. that would 
be one thing. But It cannot at present, and 
there Is no assurance whatever when it can. 
regardless of how pending court decisions 
turn out. After all congressional appropria¬ 
tions are necessary for any such project, and 
the attitude of Congress has been repeatedly 
shown. The outlook for heavy defense 
spending In the future strengthens belief 
that it will be Increasingly difficult to get 
funds for butter to go along with our guns. 

Meanwhile a private power company, in 
this Instance VEPCO, is ready and waiting to 
proceed with the project in accord with the 
reiterated wishes of the citizenry of the area 
which is to be served and the hard-won ap¬ 
proval of the Federal Power Commission. 

It Is difficult for us to see, under these 
realistic circumstances, how or why a Cabinet 
member should be allowed to use his high 
office to block progress and at best hold the 
situation status quo for years. 

Northeastern North Carolina needs power, 
and whoever can or will provide it, under 
proper regulation and control, should be al¬ 
lowed to do so in the very name of that 
economic and social progress to which Secre¬ 
tary Chapman, In his partlcularist approach, 
Is avowedly committed. What the folks 
around Roanoke Rapids wish is to get that 
dam going and the power therefrom flowing 
into a richer, fuller life. 


They Pushed Out the Library Walls 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THRUSTON B. HORTON 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. MORTON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article by 
Karl Detzer, published in condensed 
form in the Reader’s Digest: 

They Pushed Out the LxBBAar Walls 
(By Karl Detzer) 

(Condensed from the Saturday Review of 
Literature) 

One day last spring a Louisville, Ky., 
woman approached the reservations desk of 
her city’s free public library. She placed 
the four packages she was carrying in a 
wheeled wire basket like those which grocery 
chain stoias provide their customers, and 
then said to the girl at the desk, ‘Td like a 
framed picture for my living room, please.” 

She was told that most of the 100 originals 
and reproductions in the library’s lending 
gallery were already out on loan. But she 
did find a watercolor by a Kentucky artist 
which she liked. A librarian stamped her 
card and the picture was hers for the next 
month. 

Nex^ she went to the library’s record room, 
listened through earphones to passages from 
a dozen records, then borrowed five on her 
library card. At the book desk she picked 
up a couple of books—then went downstairs 
to a sofUy lighted room where a score of 
other taxpayers were enjoying television. 

Later, at home, along with thousands of 
other Louisville citizens, she tuned her FM 
radio to Station WfTL. to hear the Chicago 
Round Table, followed by a half hour of 
Mexican folk songs and then SO minutes of 
Brahms. This 250-watt station is owned by 


the Louisville taxpayers. The public library 
runs it. 

From its collection of 7,500 records and 
wire and tape recordings, for 14 hours a day, 
WFPL broadcasts good music, significant 
speeches, French lessons, open forums, con¬ 
densed versions of current books and plays, 
and, by special permission, transcriptions of 
the best network shows. It also transmits 
hundreds of other progrems each week over 
a city-wide system of leased telephone wires 
to Louisville's high schools, the municipal 
university, all branch libraries, the school 
for the blind, children's hospital wards, and 
the city’s psychopathic ward. 

High-school teachers need only call the 
library to bring Into their classrooms, at any 
hour, recorded radio programs on whatever 
subject their pupils are studying. These 
recordings may be masterpieces of prose and 
poetry read by famous actors, or the actual 
voices of Amelia Earhart, Will Rogers. 
Thomas Edison, and other famous persons of 
the recent past. 

Schools, clubs, and individuals may also 
borrow films from their library's collection 
of 650 motion pictures Last summer a 
neighborhood grocer, worried about idle 
youngsters on the streets, borrowed films 
from the library and set up a screen in the 
lot beside his store. Bach evening 50 to 160 
children watched free movies instead of 
roaming the streets 

In 3 years 3,0G0 adults have enrolled in 
the library’s free “neighborhood universi¬ 
ties." Classes are held four evenings a week 
in foift branch libraries. Professors from the 
municipal university teach subjects which 
range from music appreciation to the natural 
sciences. 

By businesslike techniques, Louisville has 
kept the cost of her library’s extra services, 
Including radio, purchases of films and rec¬ 
ords. rental of leased wires, and all salaries, 
to about 12 cents a year for each of the city’s 
368.000 inhabitants. 

Behind the plan to take the library to the 
people who pay for it are two energetic 44- 
year-old officials known to most of their fel¬ 
low citizens as “Skip” and “Charlie." Skip 
is Clarence Reginald Graham, public librar¬ 
ian. Charlie Is Mayor Charles P. Farnsley.* 
It was he who started it all. Graham makes 
it tick. 

A little ove.' 75 years ago the Louisville 
library was privately owned and operated at 
a profit. Then a group of citizens decided it 
should be free. They bought a collection of 
books, lent them at no cost and supported 
the project with a lottery. Eventually they 
bought a business building where the library 
was housed until 45 years ago Then Andrew 
Carnegie gave Louisville its present library 
building. The original structure was leased 
to a department store, and its rentals pay a 
large part of the library’s annual expense. 
The library still is not city owned; a board 
of trustees, appointed by the mayor and city 
council, holds the title as a nonprofit corpo¬ 
ration. 

About 25 years ago Louisville built a 
bridge across the Ohio River and bonded the 
city to pay lor it by charging tolls; any 
money left over In the toll fund after the 
bonds were retired was to be spent by the 
mayor as he saw fit. Three years ago when 
the last bond was paid Mayor Farnsley found 
a surplus of $50,000. 

Farnsley had served on the library's board 
of trustees and knew the Institution needed 
money. He walked into Graham’s office and 
startled the librarian by laying a check for 
$50,000 on bis desk. “Here’s some money, 
fikip,” be said. “Now, tear down the walls. 
Take the library out to the people.** 


* See Here's a Mayor 'Who Knows How To 
Get Things Done, the Reader's Digest, No¬ 
vember, 1940, 
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Qraham*8 first move was to set up the 
broadcasting studio. The other Innovations 
followed soon after. In the main reading 
room of the library and in the 10 full-time 
branches, record players and head sets are 
available. Most of the listening sets are In 
constant use. 

This was not the first time In Farnsley's 
regime that the library had broken with 
tradition. After he became mayor, Farnsley 
and the board agreed that the "White Only" 
signs must come down. There were a few 
dissenting rumblings but nothing happened 
—except that Negroes and whites used the 
library In perfect amity. 

Television in the libraries caused some of 
Louisville’s cultural eyebrows to lift sharply, 
but statistics show that In each branch the 
advent of television stepped up book borrow¬ 
ing by 46 percent in 2 years. It’s easy to 
stop at the desk after watching a show and 
pick up a book to take home. 

When a local educator complained about 
the cultural level of the average television 
program, Mayor Farnsley replied. "I'd rather 
the people came to their branch libraries to 
watch the shows than go to the saloons." 

Farnsley talked the Art League Into turn¬ 
ing over its fine collection to the library for 
loan to Louisville’s homes. Art dealers 
greeted the innovation coldly, but soon found 
that it paid. After living with a picture for 
a month, a citizen may decide that he’d like 
to live with it always, whereupon the libra¬ 
rian puts him in touch with a local dealer 
and arranges a pay-as-you-go plan. 

• ' Thus the librarian and the mayor*-work 
together to "push out the walls’’ and take 
books, music, art, and education to the peo¬ 
ple. Graham, who last year was president of 
the American Library Association, stated his 
credo in a message to that organization. 

• "The librarian," he said, "must be not only 
a scholar and educator; he must promote his 
library's goods with the skill of a huckster,’’ 

' That may be heresy in some library quar¬ 
ters. but in Louisville it’s working out ilno 


Untcrnpulout Basinest 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

or MASSACHXTBErrS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to Include 
the following article from Labor, the 
national weekly newspaper, issue of Sat¬ 
urday, August 11.1951; 

Cheat Uncle Sam—Tax Bukeait Shoitlo 

Crack Down on Business Entertain¬ 
ment 

Some gentlemen in New York would like 
to help labor cheat Uncle Sam, They tell 
us BO, in a circular letter suggesting how it 
can be done. Of course, this newspaper has 
no use for such advice, but a lot of busi¬ 
nessmen are gladly paying the price for it. 

"Simply return the enclosed card,” the 
letter says, and “our expert staff" will "point 
out tax strategies * • • provide recom¬ 

mendations on capitalizing on new tax 
changes ’’ 

In particular, the letter promises advice 
on "how to handle entertainment expenses," 
In such a way as to unload most of the cost 
on Uncle Sam, "Our tax analysts," it says, 
•'have prepared a complete study on the tax 
aspects of entertainment." 

They can even show an unscrupulous 
businessman "how to secure the full tax 


deduction for entertainment expenses. In 
addition to the regular optional deduction.” 

Of course. Uncle Sam stUl has a war on 
his hands and needs money to build up his 
forces to defend the American people. In¬ 
cluding the gentlemen who advise how to 
cheat the Government on taxes, and the 
businessmen who pay for that advice. But 
both put dollars before patriotism. 

Want to know who is eating those thick. 
Juicy, and tender steaks which ordinary 
Americans can’t afford? It’s corporation offi¬ 
cials, and the customers they are enter¬ 
taining at the best hotels and restaurants, 
largely at Uncle Sam’s expense. He also 
pays for theater tickets, night clubs, and 
all sorts of other costly entertainment. 

"Ill New York," says financial writer J. A. 
Livingston, "night clubs thrive on the ex¬ 
pense accounts of businessmen, who let 
Uncle Sam share their entertaining. High- 
priced cars, used for business, but also for 
personal enjoyment, are partly paid for by 
the Government” 

The Wall Street Journal reports that "a 
CT;;dlt system for eaters-out and night- 
clubbers" has been a great success from the 
start. Why? Because It has a big attrac¬ 
tion for businessmen. It gives them a ready¬ 
made expense account which they can use 
to reduce the taxes on the profits of their 
corporations. 

Every tax dollar lost in this way means 
another dollar of taxes must be paid by 
other people, including those who can’t af¬ 
ford to spend a dime for entertainment. 
Who is responsible for this outrageous gyp 
business? 

It’s the Internal Revenue Bureau that 
let’s them get away with It. The Bureau 
could and should crack down. 


Stand for Freedom^ Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I enclose an editorial 
from the Huntington (Ind.) Herald- 
Press. This editorial Indicates the 
mounting indignation at the challenge 
to the constitutional rights of a sover¬ 
eign State as indicated by the arbitrary 
withholding of Indiana’s own tax money 
by the Administrator of the Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency: 

Stand for Freedom, Indiana 

Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Administra¬ 
tor, has thrown down a challenge to the peo¬ 
ple of Indiana that we must accept with 
speed and vigor. He has told the people of 
this State that unless we bow to the dic¬ 
tates of his agency, unless we change our 
laws to suit the secret purposes of the FSA, 
we shall not receive a nickel of the tax money 
collected from our people for the welfiyye of 
our own aged, blind, and poorer citizens. 

Ewing arbitrarily announced his decision 
to the press before he informed the Governor 
of Indiana of his action. He has given the 
Attorney General little time to present In¬ 
diana’s views on the constitutionality of this 
decision to the courts. He has acted sum¬ 
marily without a thought for the unfortu¬ 
nate people who may have to suffer the con¬ 
sequences of bis decision or for the rights of 
the people of his native State to run their 
own affairs. 


And Ewing has shown, by this action, more 
clearly than any other Federal official has 
ever shown, how great the powers of the 
Federal Government over the lives, the prop¬ 
erty and the liberty of the American people 
has become. 

Indiana can either knuckle down meekly 
In cowardly surrender to this challenge to 
our constitutional rights as a sovereign 
State, or we can accept the challenge and 
combat It with all our resources. We can¬ 
not believe that the people of Indiana will 
tamely submit to this expatriate Hoosier 
who seeks to make an example of his native 
State to tighten the grip of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment over the people. 

The final solution, the final victory for 
Indiana and for States’ rights will have to 
come either In the courts or in Congress. 
Meanwhile Indiana can take care of Its own 
welfare program with Its own resources 
without Federal aid. 

County councils, on whom the main bur¬ 
den of continuing the welfare program will 
fall, should insist that every possible cut in 
welfare spending by county welfare depart¬ 
ments be made. If it is clearly necessary to 
spend more money for welfare than can be 
collected in taxes, funds can be raised tem¬ 
porarily through bond issues. Then if In¬ 
diana wins its battle with the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and our rightful funds are restored 
to us, any deficits can be paid off. 

If Indiana should lose this struggle for 
States’ rights, it will be clear to the 
people of the United States that the tradi¬ 
tional liberty of the people and the sover¬ 
eignty of the States is lost. For if the Fed¬ 
eral Government can force the States to 
write laws and administer them and keep 
Information about the spending of tax 
money a secret from the people who pay the 
taxes, then our constitutional system is 
dead. It will take a Nation-wide political 
campaign to restore to the people of Amer¬ 
ica the form of government that they never 
knowingly or willing decided to change. 

Top officials of Indiana’s State Govern¬ 
ment in both parties, for this is certainly 
no partisan issue, should enlist the sup¬ 
port of the governors of all the 47 States. 
They should insist that the scores of Mem¬ 
bers of Congress who believe in States’ 
rights and the sovereignty of the people 
support Indiana in this major test of con¬ 
stitutional government. 

This is Indiana’s great opportunity to lead 
this Nation toward greater Individual lib¬ 
erty, toward a return to representative gov¬ 
ernment, toward the restoration of the con¬ 
stitutional rights that have been taken from 
us by subterfuge, indirection, and secrecy. 

If the people of Indiana will stand stead¬ 
fast together against this threat to their 
rights, they can start a prairie fire of resist¬ 
ance to bureaucratic dictation that can, in 
the end, strike off the socialistic shackles 
that have been forged in Washington by 
those who would enslave the people with¬ 
out their consent or knowledge. 


Proposed Military Spending Drives Amer¬ 
ica Into Communism By Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 
Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, the mili¬ 
tary spending plans v’hich H. R. 5054 
embraces do not constitute genuine na- 
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tional defense. Insfead, they take us to¬ 
ward national socialism and suicide. 
This spending is based on an alleged im¬ 
minent military threat to our national 
security. This concept has been char¬ 
acterized as '‘pure nonsense" by our most 
able military authority. 

This spending program goes far beyond 
our national defense. It embraces most 
of the errors I anticipated on March 18, 
1947, on the floor of this House. 

With those fears now confirmed by 
Truman’s policies, my duty is clear. 
That duty is to oppose these colossal mili¬ 
tary spending schemes, even though they 
carry the sacrosanct label of national 
defense. 

Of course, military appropriations 
that have for their sole purpose the de¬ 
fense of our country will always have 
my support. 

But I will not vote for global military 
spending that seems to guarantee ulti¬ 
mate victory for communism in America 
by Inflation. We have been on that 
road too long already. 

Moreover, all history records that 
such gigantic peacetime military spend¬ 
ing does not create security. Instead, it 
operates to provoke full-scale war and 
ends in catastrophe. 


Gold Reserves 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WALT HORAN 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted to me to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Becoro, I am pleased to Include a letter 
to me commenting on the gold reserves 
which I think very timely and worth 
the attention of every Member of Con¬ 
gress who is interested in a stable cur¬ 
rency, a sound monetary policy, and who 
is concerned about our present and con¬ 
tinuing inflationary processes which, of 
course, have existed ever since the de¬ 
flationary pressures of 1929 to 1933. 

The letter from Mr. Prank Lilly, of 
Spokane. Wash., follows: 

Dkar Walt: Thanks for sending me the 
report giving selections from foreign trans¬ 
actions of the United States Government, 
by the United States Department of Com¬ 
merce. and specifically calling my atten¬ 
tion to the tabulation of the gold pwchsses 
and sales which 1 have found very inter¬ 
esting. Tills, by the way, Is the first break¬ 
down of the gold transactions that I have 
seen. 

I was struck by the fact that this report 
was made in connection with foreign aid, 
and It certainly shows that we have given 
the foreigners a great deal of aid In the 
form of gold. It Is true that $3,000,000,000, 
which is the approximate total loss to date, 
since September 1049, does not sound very 
large in these days of astronomical figures 
but It represents the required legal hacking 
for $13,000,000,000 of currency. Incidentally, 
the foreigners are giving the gold they are 
getting from us a much higher value In their 


eeonomiea than we do In ours, which, of 
course, gives them a decided advantage. 

In every one of the reports made by the 
Treasury Department and the Department 
of Conomerce, I have noticed that invariably 
the explanatory notes gloss over our loss of 
gold by stating In one way or another that. 
“Sven after this reduction, gold holding on 
March SI, 1951, were in excees of $21,900,000,* 
000 and constituted over three-fifths of the 
world’s known supply." See page 6 et seq. 
of this report. 

They do not tell us that in losing gS.OOO,- 
000,000 of gold we lost almost half of all the 
gold this country produced in the last 180 
years because that gives one an entirely dif¬ 
ferent basis upon which to evaluate our 
loss of the last 2 years. Nor do they say 
anything about the fact that we have lees 
gold In proportion to our debts and corre¬ 
lated obligations than any of the countries 
that we are aiding with our gold. 

Actually, we do not have, as stated In this 
report, “over three-fifths of the known 
world supply" of gold but only about half 
of the known amount, which includes gold 
not presently In the central banks but gold 
that has gone into private hoards. 

I do not need to tell you that figures do 
not mean very much unless properly evalu¬ 
ated and the figures on our gold losses have 
not been properly evaluated, either by our 
Treasury Department or the Department of 
Commerce. One other point in this connec¬ 
tion that should be recognized by Govern¬ 
ment officials is that our supply of gold 
should Increase on the average approxi¬ 
mately $1,000,000,000 a year; thus, instead 
of having lost only $3,000,000,000 in a little 
less than 2 years, we have actually lost close 
to $6,000,000,000. 

In September 1949, the total amount of 
gold was $34,800,000,000. As of the present 
time, holdings are $21,758,000,000. In other 
words, we have lost more than three billion 
of gold as compared with the statement in 
the report of the Department of Commerce 
that since the foreign devaluations of Sep¬ 
tember 1949, United States gold stocks have 
contracted by more than one and seven- 
tenths billions. 

This last statement that gold stocks have 
contracted more than one and seven-tenths 
billions, is, of course, correct if we take Into 
consideration the word "more"; but It seems 
obvious that the comment was made with 
the intent of putting a gloss on the real 
facts. 

It is gratifying to me to know that you 
are very much Interested in monetary mat¬ 
ters and 1 have often wished that you were 
on the Banking and Currency Committee be¬ 
cause I know that you would stir things up. 
It is true that you are doing a good job on 
the Appropriations Committee In an effort 
to hold down expenditures. This Is Im¬ 
portant but, to my way of thinking, nothing 
could be more important than the soundness 
of our monetary system which is now, and lor 
several years past has been, unsound. 

Frank. 


Congreisional Immunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R.McCAR1Hr 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

1 Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recobd an article 
entitled "Purpose of Stunt Is Achieved/* 


by David Lawrence, discussing the ques¬ 
tion of congressional Immunity. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Purpose or Stuivt Is achievei>—McCarthy 

Demonstrates Value or Comcresbional 

Immunity and Why He Thinks Press Rec¬ 
ognizes Its Advantages 

<By David Lawrence) 

Senator Joseph McCarthy, of WlBconsln, 
Republican, has given a public demonstra¬ 
tion of the importance, as he sees it, of con¬ 
gressional Immunity—and why he thinks the 
press, too, recognizes its advantages. 

Congressional immunity is the right of a 
Member of Congress to say what he pleases on 
the floor or In a committee proceeding and 
yet to be free from prosecution for libel or 
slander by those Individuals who may con¬ 
sider themselves unjustly attacked or sub¬ 
jected to ridicule. 

‘The Wisconsin Senator offered on a tele¬ 
vision program to make public the names of 
the 29 employees of the State Department 
who. he says, are now being investigated by 
the Department’s loyalty board in connec¬ 
tion with charges Involving security risks. 

But promptly the moderator of the tele¬ 
vision program declined to have the names 
given, and Senator McCarthy said he under¬ 
stood and sympathized with the desire of the 
broadcasting company and the sponsor to 
avoid responBlblllty for such disclosures. 

Bo the Wisconsin Senator announced that 
he would meet the next morning at his office 
the reporters from the press associations and 
give them the names for publication. He 
said he not only would announce the names 
but would permit the reporters to give his 
own name publicly as their source or author¬ 
ity for the information. He made, however, 
one condition—that the press associations 
assure him In advance they would print the 
28 names. 

The press associations declared that they 
would give no guaranties In advance that 
they would print anything about anybody, 
and that If Senator McCarthy Issued the 
names, they would then decide on their own 
whether or not to publish them. 

Mr. McCarthy, of course, knew that the 
moment the names were printed all im¬ 
munity vanished not only for him but for 
the press associations as well, as all the news¬ 
papers served by them which printed the 
names. There is no certainty that the indi¬ 
viduals would refrain from filing lawsuits 
against the newspapers and sue only the Wis¬ 
consin Senator, though the press would be 
Jointly liable with him. If he Issued the 
names and they wore not printed anywhere, 
the Senator could be sued for disseminating 
Blander to reporters. He would then have to 
stand alone in court in bis attempt to prove 
the charges. 

But the purpose of the stunt was achieved. 
What Mr. McCarthy wanted to do was to 
emphasize the real reason for congressional 
immunity—^to protect not only members of 
Congress but the newspapers and periodicals 
Which desired to publish the information 
made available by Members of Congress and 
governmental agencies. Without congre.s- 
sional immunity, many a scandal, like the 
recent relevatlons of the RPC. would appear In 
print In only a few publications ready to risk 
lawsuits. Nation-wide publicity on such 
wrongdoings would occur rarely. 

Curiously enough, the Constitution says 
nothing about protecting officials of the exec¬ 
utive branch of the Government from law¬ 
suits over what they say In their statementy 
or speeches. In some cases already litigated, 
the courts nevertheless have held that offi¬ 
cial statements on Government business 
Issued by an executive department Is as Im¬ 
mune as the proceedings of Congicss from 
lults for libel or slander. 
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There hare been auggertlons lately—prla- 
elpally from orltlca of 8«nator MoCarikt— 
that congressional Immunity be abolished. 
Again and again It has been asserted that 
the Wisconsin Senator wcnild not dare repeat 
outside of the proceedings of Congress some 
of the charges he has made concerning indi¬ 
viduals who he claims are Communists or 
Soviet agents. While the Senator did not 
charge any of the 29 State Department em¬ 
ployees with disloyalty or alBllatlon with the 
Communist cause, he did seek an opportunity 
to demonstrate that even so innocent a gov¬ 
ernmental proceeding as a mere Inquiry Into 
charges of disloyalty—which conceivably 
could wind up in a clearance of all 2B of any 
wrongdoing or disloyalty—runs Into the 
hurdle of refusal to print unless someone 
utilizes his congressional Immunity to make 
the Information privileged. 

So the answer to the congressional Immu¬ 
nity problem Is not to dare a Member of Con¬ 
gress to repeat the attack outside Congress 
but to find some means, through the court of 
public opinion or at the polls, to Impress 
Members of both Houses with the need for 
self-restraint, or at least restraint while offi¬ 
cial investigation are under way and before 
conclusions or findings have been made. 


The Imprifonment in Ciechotlovakia of 
WilUam N. Oatis 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or KARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, pa¬ 
tience is a virtue, and more controversies 
have been settled satisfactorily by pa¬ 
tient efforts to arrive at a solution rea¬ 
sonably than ever have or will be resolved 
by rash and precipitate action. There 
are times, however, when patience ceases 
to be a virtue and degenerates into a 
vice. 

Our Nation has been patient, extraor¬ 
dinarily patient, in efforts to arrive at a 
peaceful settlement of many claims 
against the Communist governments. 
This has been so not only as to matters 
which are admittedly controversial in 
their nature, but likewise as to many 
instances of outright injustice and dis¬ 
regard of International rights and obli¬ 
gations, which have been perpetrated by 
Russia and various satellite govern¬ 
ments in the past few years against this 
country and its citizens. 

Such a case is that of William N. Oatis, 
Associated Press correspondent, recently 
exposed to an alleged trial and convicted 
unjustly on an alleged confession that, 
in connection with his duties as Associ¬ 
ated Press correspondent, he had acted 
as a spy for the United States Govern¬ 
ment. 

Recently the board of directors of the 
Associated Press went on record as con¬ 
demning the farce of the Oatis trial and 
conviction and demanding that every 
effort be made to effect his release. On 
Saturday the directors of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association like¬ 
wise expressed themselves in forceful 
manner on the travesty of justice rep¬ 


resented by Czechoslovakia’s treatment 
of Mr. Oatis. viewing it as one more ef¬ 
fort on the part of Communist countries 
to destroy a free press for a free people. 

On Tuesday of this week the Overseas 
Press Club of America formally urged 
the President to take strong action to 
obtain the release of Mr. Oatis. The 
steps they propose include the severance 
of diplomatic as well as trade relations, 
a ban against entry into this country 
of persons of Czechoslovak nationality, 
cancellation of visas of all Czechoslovak 
persons in the United States under the 
auspices of their government, freezing of 
all Czechoslovak assets In this country, 
and closing the West German-Czecho- 
filovak border. 

Mr. President. I am convinced that 
the people of our country concur whole¬ 
heartedly in this statement by the board 
of directors of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. They realize 
that Mr. Oatis was not convicted be¬ 
cause of any actual transgression of 
Czechoslovakian laws, but is now in jail 
simply because he is an American citi¬ 
zen, engaged in semiofficial activities, 
and thus a prime target for Communist 
hatred of all things American, and for 
Communist desire to weaken the prestige 
of this Government abroad. 

There is pending before the Foreign 
Relations Committee a resolution which 
I submitted several weeks ago, urging 
that the Senate express the sense of this 
body to the effect that Mr. Oatis has 
been treated in a viciously unjust man¬ 
ner, and that every effort must be made, 
through expulsion of Communist cor¬ 
respondents in this country and eco¬ 
nomic sanctions, as well as through ap¬ 
peal to the United Nations, to focus 
world Indignation on this deplorable ac¬ 
tion by Czechoslovakia, with the object 
of bringing about the prompt release of 
Mr. Oatis. 

This is not just another incident, to 
be glossed over and forgotten after per¬ 
functory representations by our State 
Department. It is a matter that ap¬ 
proaches In Importance, from a psycho¬ 
logical standpoint, the all-out military 
efforts which have been conducted by 
this country to stop Soviet military ag¬ 
gression In Korea. 

It is a matter so grave that it deserves 
an important place on the agenda of 
foreign activities of our country at the 
present time. 1 trust that it will be 
accorded such consideration, and that 
continuing and the strongest possible 
efforts will be maintained so that this 
individual injustice may be promptly 
corrected, and, vastly more important, 
that America may let the world know In 
no uncertain terms that such premedi¬ 
tated insults and aggression against any 
of its citizens anjnvhere in the world 
will no longer be accept without posi¬ 
tive action by our Government. 

I ask unanimous consent thaf the ac¬ 
counts of the action by the directors of 
the American Newspaper Publishers' 
Association, containing the text of their 
resolution, and of the Overseas Press 
Club of America, be printed in the Con¬ 
gressional Record as part of my re¬ 
marks. 


There being no objection, the accounts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Newsmen Ask Action to Qaxn Oatxs’ Release 

New Tobk, August 7.—The Overseas Press 
Club of America announced today it had 
urged President Truman to take "strong ac¬ 
tion" to obtain the release of Associated Press 
correspondent, William N. Oatis, sentenced 
to 10 years In Czechoslovakia for alleged spy¬ 
ing. 

The club, composed of 750 active and for¬ 
mer foreign correspondents, proposed six 
possible courses to be taken, one after an¬ 
other. until they produce results. They are: 

1. Severing diplomatic relations with 
Czechoslovakia. 

2. Breaking ofl trade relations with Czecho- 
[dovakia. 

3. Sealing off the West Oerman-Czecho- 
slovak border road and railway traffic. 

4. An absolute ban against entry into the 
United States of all persons of Czechoslovak 
nationality. 

Cancellation of visas of all Czechoslovak 
persons in the United States under the au- 
spicoB or permission of the present Czecho¬ 
slovak Government, and their deportation 
from the country. 

6. Freezing of all Czechoslovak assets In 
the United States. 

Oatis Case Is Called Red Eitort To Destroy 
Free Press Forever 

New York, August 3.—^Directors of the 
American Newspaper Publishers' Association 
said today that the Imprisonment in Czecho¬ 
slovakia of Associated Press Correspondent 
William N. Oatis Is "one more effort" by 
Communist countries "to destroy forever a 
free press." 

In a resolution adopted by Its board of 
directors, the ANFA termed the trial of Mr. 
Oatis for espionage a "travesty of Justice" 
and said it should "serve as a dire warning 
to all free people of the ruthless nature of 
Communist countries." 

Oatis was sentenced to 10 years In prison. 

EXPRESSES INDIGNATION 

The full resolution follows: 

"The board of directors of the American 
Newspaper Publishers* Association hereby 
expresses Its indignation at the travesty of 
Justice as evidenced in the so-called trial be¬ 
fore the state court In Prague, Czechoslova¬ 
kia. a charter member of the U. N. of William 
N. Oatis, a correspondent of the Associated 
Press, who has been convicted of espionage 
and sentenced to serve a 10-year prison term 
by this court. 

"Mr. Oatis has been employed by the Asso¬ 
ciated Press as correspondent since 1837 and 
In that time has built for himself a record 
Of Integrity, competence, and accuracy. 

"His arrest on April 23. his being held 
Incommunicado, denial of the right to be 
represented by counsel of hjs own choosing, 
and being forced to testify against himself 
are all in contravention of the very elements 
Of Justice. His 'guilt* consisted of reporting 
established facts and developments In the 
country to which he had been assigned—the 
duty of a reporter—by the press service which 
employed him." 

DIRE WARNING SEEN 

"Hls treatment at the hands of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia should serve as a dire warning to all 
free people of the ruthless nature of Com¬ 
munist countries which have no conception 
of freedom of the individual: Therefore be It 

**Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso¬ 
ciation denounces in strongest terms the so- 
called trial and the conviction of William 
N, Oatis and that it offers its whokhearted 
support to the Associated Press and others 
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Who ftre exerting themselves In his behalf; 
and be it further 

"Re$olved, That the board of directors 
records Its deep sense of recognition of the 
fact that this was not, in fact, the trial 
and conviction of a newspaperman, but was 
actually one more effort on the part of Com* 
munist countries to destroy forever a free 
press for a free people.'* 


Americanism or Marxism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 6,1951 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of whether we shall continue 
in the same way of life that our Nation 
was accustomed to during the days from 
1776 until recently or whether we shall 
continue to follow the path of least re¬ 
sistance to big Government control over 
every activity of our citizens is a serious 
one. 

In this connection I wish every Mem¬ 
ber of this House, and each of the Sena¬ 
tors, would read and understand the fol¬ 
lowing condensation of a speech given 
by George O. Browne, immediate past 
president of Optimist International, 
when he keynoted the thirty-third an¬ 
nual convention of that service club at 
Detroit, Mich., June 27,1961. 

I have been associated with Mr. 
Browne since I Joined Optimist Club 
No. 1 of Optimist International in 1937 
at Indianapolis and have always been 
amazed at his willingness to drop the 
conduct of his own successful business to 
work to achieve the objectives of this 
service club. He Is truly an example of 
the highest type of businessman. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

AMCXICANI8M OR MARXISM 
(By George O. Browne) 

During tblB past year, In view of world 
conditions, and after careful analysis of tbe 
over-all outlook. It seemed to me that as 
Optimists, If the tremendous expenditure of 
time, money. Ideas, and energy around our 
slogan “Friend of the Boy" Is to continue to 
have a true value to our countries, it was 
equally important that the youth we elect to 
guide be assured of a free country in which 
to live, with the result that my talks and 
discussions throughout all my travels has 
been a challenge to us as Optimists to take 
an active interest In good government to the 
end that the fundamental principles of free¬ 
dom would be retained, 

Today I am privileged to keynote this 
thirty-third annual convention of Optimist 
International, and I do so most humbly, but 
with firm convictions, and a sincere opti¬ 
mistic philosophy that, recognizing condi¬ 
tions whatever they may be. regardless of how 
black the picture, the only successful solu¬ 
tion to any and all problems is through an 
optimistic approach. 

amxricanum or marxism 

There U a price on human liberty. That 
price lx the willingness to assume tbe re¬ 
sponsibility of being free men. 

We American people have been living in a 
state of crisis for the past 21 years. Each 


day has been faced as a condition of the 
gravest emergency. Over 50 percent of the 
voting population of our coimtry are ap¬ 
parently unfamiliar with any other condi¬ 
tions ever existing In America. 

Few Americana realioe that for hundreds 
of years prior to 1776 human beings In the 
populated areas of the world had been strug¬ 
gling against tyranny and slavery—agalnst 
forma of government that took away man’s 
freedoms, the very freedoms that were his as 
a gift from the Supreme Dlety. 

Few Americans today seem to understand 
when we refer to the Revolutionary War, 
that It was a revolution—a revolt by human 
beings against their government—that it was 
a “blood revolution” in every sense of the 
word—that it was as flagrant a violation of 
the existing laws In America as has ever been 
perpetrated In the history of North America. 

Possibly we have the idea that those early 
American colonists were thinking of estab- 
liahing a new nation here In America when 
they Instituted that Revolution—that they 
knew exactly what they Intended to do if 
they were successful In their efforts. Noth¬ 
ing could be further from the truth. 

As Secretary of State James P. Byrnes so 
ably stated It: 

"Our forefathers came to this country 
not to establish a government, but to es¬ 
cape the tyranny of government. They were 
not seeking security. They were seeking the 
opportunity to enjoy ft'cedom " 

Having suffered the tyrannies of govern¬ 
ment both in their home lands and In the 
Colonies here in America they looked with 
suspicion on any and all known forms of gov¬ 
ernment. They definitely believed that the 
gravest and most constant danger to a man's 
life, liberty, and happiness Is the government 
under which he lives. 

Those ancestors of ours did recognize that 
all civilization is a balance of selfish inter¬ 
ests. and a government is necessary as an 
arbiter among those Interests, but that gov¬ 
ernment must never be trusted—must be 
constantly watched—and must be drasti¬ 
cally limited In Its scope, because it, too, Is a 
selfish Interest and can automatically be¬ 
come a monopoly and devour the civiliza¬ 
tion over which It presides unless there are 
definite and positive checks on its activities. 

With those fundamentals as the back¬ 
ground of their thinking, our founding fath¬ 
ers did establish a government, and at the 
same time established a new philosophy of 
government. There was no other govern¬ 
ment exactly like It In existence and to 
this day no other government has entirely 
duplicated it 

princiflss of government 

That government which they established, 
and which to me Is Americanism, was 
founded on Just three fundamental princi¬ 
ples. First, freedom of the Individual. 
Second, unlimited opportunities for all. 
Third, a government as the servant of the 
people, to interfere as little as possible In the 
lives of the people, to be an arbiter of their 
interests and to protect them In their neces¬ 
sary dealings with foreign countries. 

Thus began the "world's greatest enter¬ 
prise in freedom." The Constitution, and 
ultimately the Bill of Rights. Is a monument 
to our forefathers’ distrust of the Govern¬ 
ment, and the division of power between 
the legislative, judicial, and executive 
branches succeeded so well lor more than 
160 years in keeping government authority 
in its place that we. as Americans, con¬ 
sidered our Government as a wise and benevo¬ 
lent institution, capable of assuming the 
whole burden of social and economic justice. 

The “American experiment," composed of 
free men, depending upon themselves, in 
150 years made the greatest economic prog¬ 
ress of all times, and under this new philos¬ 
ophy of government built the greatest Na¬ 


tion in the world by any yardstick you care 
to use as a measurement. There is nothing 
in the history of humanity that compares 
with this achievement. Through all these 
years we, on the North American Continent, 
have been the envy of people all over the 
world. We have been known as the New 
World—The Land of Opportunity. 

In 1917, while World War I was in progress, 
the people of Russia rose In revolt against 
the tyranny of the Czars and it appeared 
they had succeeded In throwing off the 
shackles of human slavery they had endured 
for centuries. For 7 or 8 months they 
enjoyed freedom even as you and I—held 
a free election—elected their representation 
to go to Moscow and establish a form of 
government similar to that In the United 
States, The representatives went to Mos¬ 
cow—they entered the Kremlin with high 
hopes and lofty Ideals and objectives. There 
a small group of men with guns herded them 
Into an assembly room and announced that 
they were taking over the government— 
those who objected were liquidated. Thus 
the Bolshevik Government of Russia came 
Into being, with possibly not more than 
100,000 followers out of a total of 150,000,000 
Russian people. Joe Stalin. In a very minor 
role, was In that group of 100,000. Even that 
group did not know exactly how they were 
going to handle the problems of government 
and eventually Intrigue and bloodshed led 
to an overthrow of the self-appointed leaders 
of bolshevism, and the new group established 
the present form of government we know 
as communism, whereby the government 
planned the economic and social lives of 
the people. Today out of more than 180,000,- 
000 people in Russia, there arc about 3,000.000 
members of the Communist Party—about 
equal to our present number of Federal em - 
ployees. 

Following World War I defeated Germany, 
with the conquering nations sapping her 
entire resources, was trying to set up a 
representative form of government with 
many of the characteristics of Americanism. 
But lack of understanding on the part ol the 
masses, restrictions imposed by tlie con¬ 
querors, paralysis of Industry, lack of sound 
currency, uncontrolled Inflation, tremendous 
unemployment, poverty and hunger, made 
the people ripe for the remedies offered them 
by a former corporal in the German army, 
a paperhttuger, who had read a book explain¬ 
ing how government could solve the eco¬ 
nomic and social problems of masses of 
people. About the same time In southern 
Europe, In Italy, where depression had set 
in, unemployment was prevalent and people 
were discontented and unable to adjust 
themselves to a post war economy, the editor 
of 0 weekly newspaper was advocating a 
change In government so that the power and 
authority be given to government to solve 
the economic and social problems of the 
people. 

Meanwhile the stagnation of post war 
depression was rolling over all the countries 
of Europe into Asia and Africa even Into 
South America. Groups In all countries 
were advocating having government control 
of economy and social planning 

In England, the so-called Labor Party, 
that had been advocating government own¬ 
ership of nation-wide Industry, redistribu¬ 
tion of wealth, and government control of 
economic and social problems for almost 60 
years, increased its pressure on the working 
people, many of whom were unemployed. 

By this time in America such words as 
communism, nazlsm, fascism, socialism, and 
similar titles were becoming commonplace. 
On the surface each appeared to be different 
from the other. Some were advocating 
overthrow of government by force, others by 
the ballot box. In later years, these groups 
were actually at war against each other. 
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We. In America, were not much concerned 
ae to what waa taking place. Having had 
two political parties in America for years, 
both of whom believed in the fundamentals 
of our form of government, and neither 
showing any desire to deviate jfrom that 
course, it was difficult for xxs to believe that 
anything serious would come from all this 
political activity In Europe. 

ENSLAVEMENT OF THE PROPLE 

Apparently we believed the mouthings of 
the leaders of these new movements and 
failed to look for the basic principles upon 
which all planned to operate. It is apparent 
now, as we review our history in the past 25 
years, that, as President Truman recently 
stated, all had Just one objective—"enslave¬ 
ment ol the people " We know, today, that 
In spite of the dlfierence in names and the 
color of the shirts they wore, in each country 
they were, advocating the same ultimate ob¬ 
jective. "Government control ol the eco¬ 
nomic and social life of the people." 

Our ancestors came to America to escape 
the tyranny of that type of government. 
That form of government is as old as civili¬ 
zation. The pharaohs In Egypt, caesars. the 
czars, the kaisers, Pritlsh kings, colonization, 
war lords In China, ad infinitum through 
history that has at all times been the pre¬ 
vailing form of government. 

In modern times the proponents of this 
civilization old theory of government were 
not students of political history. 

They had to have some more modern ver¬ 
sion from which they gained their knowl¬ 
edge. Karl Marx’s Theories of Government 
gave them the detailed patterns that could 
be followed in setting up a form of govern¬ 
ment that would vest sole authority in a 
central governing body to control the eco¬ 
nomic and social lives of the people and 
make them beholden entirely to such gov¬ 
erning authority. At least everything that 
has been done in the past 50 years, in the 
trends of government throughout the world 
can be found In Marxism. 

Marx did his research and wrote his i-heo- 
rles while residing In England: he probably 
had more ardent followers there than any 
place In the world. He also was a news cor¬ 
respondent for British newspapers and cov¬ 
ered the War Between the States here in 
America. 

clear thinking needed 

Why do we continue, knowing the facts, 
to refer to communism as something differ¬ 
ent from socialism, nazlsm, fascism, etc.? 
Why not be honest with ourselves and give 
It it’s true name. Marxism? Then we can 
clear our thinking and recognize that there 
are Just two different Ideologies of govern¬ 
ment—Americanism or Marxism. The one 
is freedom—the other is slavery. The only 
difference that exists between the form of 
governments in the various countries today 
Is the degree toward which they have pro¬ 
gressed to the ultimate goals of Marxism. 
Some are closed than others, but all are well 
on the road. 

Recognizing that all these Isms—except 
Americanism—represent a degree of Marx¬ 
ism. which is government control of the 
economic and social lives of Its people, let's 
take a look at what is happening in our own 
countries. 

Up until 1930-32, when the world-wide de¬ 
pression finally caught up with the people of 
North America. American people were going 
blithely on their way living up to precepts 
of our founding fathers, as free Americans, 
depending on ourselves, exercising our In- 
itlativeness and self-reliance, full of hopes 
and ambitions, and giving little thought to 
our Government, which with its checks and 
balances was performing strictly as pre¬ 
scribed by Constitution and the laws en¬ 
acted by our elected representatives, who as 
our ancestors intended, were normally hon¬ 
est and incompetent amateurs. 


When the impact of depression hit us. 
unemployment rose, businesses failed, we 
became panicky. We were "soft." Many 
lush years of living, much of it beyond our 
means, with our futures mortgaged for sev¬ 
eral years ahead in our desire to have all the 
luxuries that our great creative and produc¬ 
tive abilities under free enterprise and un¬ 
limited opportunity for all had made pos¬ 
sible, found us as citii^ns totally unprepared 
to cope with adversity. We did not want to 
face reality, cut our standard of living back 
to our Income, take work of any kind to keep 
family end body together. No; we wanted a 
quick, easy way out. In typical human- 
nature fashion we refused to admit our own 
mistakes and sought an alibi. 

« * * • • 
eOCIAL-SECURlTT FIASCO 

Social security became a law—a clear abro¬ 
gation of man's inherent rights. It is abso¬ 
lute dishonesty on the part of Government 
because as the Government continues Its 
spendthrift policies and continues to build 
up deficits It has destroyed the purchasing 
power of the American dollar to the point 
where any return to the wage earner will 
be a mere pittance and represents no security 
at all. If the millions of working people in 
America who apathetically allow Government 
to deduct their social-security dues, could 
understand the bureaucratic absolutism that 
has been built up and what this will do to 
them and their children, they would repu¬ 
diate the whole dishonest business at once. 
They do not know that the moneys paid in 
have practically all been expended for other 
governmental schemes and all that remains 
is a Government’s promise to continue to 
take enough money annually away from the 
present and future generations to meet these 
so-called security payments—and that same 
Government every hour continues to go far¬ 
ther and farther into debt. 

They do not know that when a govern¬ 
ment takes over the people's economic life 
It becomes absolute, and when It becomes 
absolute it destroys the minds, the arts, 
and the liberties of the people It governs. 
It is no accident that these same practices 
were in opeiatlon or advocated in all tho 
countries following the Marxian theories long 
before they became established In America. 
Men who are fed by their government will 
soon be driven down to the status of slavery. 
Had we adhered to our Constitution, this 
mon.stroslty would never have been foisted 
on the American people, 

Subsidies to farmers, encouraging overpro¬ 
duction of items not needed, creating flctl- 
tlous retail markets, and eventually dumping 
and destroying the produce acquired by such 
false values The developments from that 
point on have been so rapid it Is practically 
Impossible to keep track of them. 

A Federal Security Administration—one of 
the greatest stealers of liberty and freedom 
ever established. A public-welfare deal 
whereby the Federal Government collects 
money in taxes from those willing to work, 
and who are thrifty and industrious, makes 
a deal with each State to return part of 
the funds to the State for welfare and relief, 
provided the States put up an equal amount. 
Very cleverly the law creating this octopus, 
giving this bureau sole authority to make 
its own rules and regulations and Judge the 
equity of its own deeds provided a secrecy 
clause making It Illegal to divulge any In¬ 
formation as to how the funds were spent, 
who received them, or what purpose they 
served The records today disclose that each 
year this bureau has expended more and 
more funds for welfare and relief at a time 
when the total number of people employed 
has risen from 36.000,000 to over 63.000,000 
people, and the national total Income has 
expanded from $65,000,000,000 to an esti¬ 
mated $300,000,000,000 for 1651. Thank God, 
this is one place where American people 
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are beginning to assert themselves. My own 
State of Indiana led the way by enacting 
a law opening the welfare records for public 
Inspection. While the law was being nursed 
through regular legislative changes the 
giant Federal Security Administration fought 
it with every known tool of blackmail and 
gangsterism—threats of cutting the entire 
State off from Federal welfare funds were 
promised. Other States are following. 

In our softness we have no conception 
of what Patrick Henry meant when he said, 
"Give me liberty or give me death." Even 
back in those days of Revolution we had 
plenty of so-called statesmen and leaders 
who wanted to compromise with England 
and work out a deal, even as we have today. 
We, as Americans, must come to realize and 
believe that life Is infinitely less Important 
than freedom. Our political leaders told 
the youth of America that in 1918, again 
In 1941, and they are telling them that in 
1961, as they send them away to die "to make 
the world safe for democracy." 

Are these things we have been doing to 
our form of government a part of the prin¬ 
ciples as established by our forefathers? 

A free man has a value to himself and 
to his country—a ward of the state is useless 
to himself and to the world, but he can be 
useful as a tool of the state that controls 
him. He votes in America. In other coun¬ 
tries he is nothing more than slave labor 
serving his political masters. 

• * * • • 

Let's look a little further. Government 
ownership and competition with private 
businees. The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
establlBhed for national defense and flood 
control, generating power and selling it at 
substantially below Its actual cost. The de¬ 
ficit Is made up by taxpayers* money, the 
large part of which comes from areas far 
remote from the sections enjoying cheap 
power at other taxpayers’ expense. Why? 
Why isn’t a fair price on the basis of cost 
of production used by this Government 
agency? You know as well as I. it is again a 
government trying to hoodwink the people 
into believing that their government Is a 
groat humanitarian looking out for their 
welfare. Now the Missouri Valley Authority 
is being created. A few weeks ago I flew over 
the great Bonneville Dam on the Columbia 
River. Two years ago I visited Hoover Dam 
at Boulder Flood control? Yes, by all 
means Government competition In busi¬ 
ness? No. Do you know that the several 
Government agencies. Army engineers, De¬ 
partment of Reclamation, and Department 
of Interior, and heaven only knows how 
many more, have 16 of these great projects 
on the drawing boards which if put Into 
operation on the same basis as TVA will 
enable the Government to take over the elec¬ 
trical, public-utility business of the entire 
Nation? 

I could go on Indefinitely with public 
housing, Blum clearance, compulsory savings, 
tax withholdings, socialized medicine, Gov¬ 
ernment subsidies, Brannan plan, and each 
and every one of them controlled and oper¬ 
ated by a Government bureau, making Its 
own laws, rules and regulations, serving as 
its own Jury and Judge as to the proper 
conduct of its affairs. Again I say, make no 
mistake about it—literature released by the 
Federal Security Administration where social 
security and various public assistance pro¬ 
grams including socialized medicine, com¬ 
pulsory health Insurance, etc,, are being ad¬ 
vocated states—and I quote—“Social secur¬ 
ity and public assistance programs are a 
basic essential for attainment of the 'social¬ 
ized state’ envisaged in a democratic 
Ideology. A way of life which so far has 
been realized only In a slight measure.” 
Latest additions proposed are free —I love 
that word—hospital service for millions of 
people 65 years or older, and finally a "Fed- 
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eral Agency for Handicapped** on which 13 
eeparate bills have been introduced to ex!^ 
tend medical, surgical, and therapeutic serv¬ 
ices, vocational guidance and counseling, 
education and training, and placement In 
suitable employment. If possible for 28,000,- 
000 such citleens. In Russia it’s commu¬ 
nism, In England it's socialism, in America 
it’s Oovernment-planned economy and Qov- 
emment-planned social progress. 

Let’s be realistic—let’s be honest with our¬ 
selves—It’s Marxism, and it makes no dif¬ 
ference what other high sounding name you 
give it or In what country you find It. 

This Is not a political Issue In terms of 
Republican or democratic Party in the 
United States In both parties can be found 
these followers of the Marxian ideologies 
and in both parties there are stanch sup- 
portors of the fundamental principles of 
An^.erlcanlsm. To preserve their position In 
Government many of those who honestly be¬ 
lieve In true Americanism have h«d to 
atraCidle the fence because of the gullibil¬ 
ity of the American people In their accept¬ 
ance of these Marxian theories. 

The answer is education—taking an ac¬ 
tive interest in Oovernment—combining our 
efforts with those of all other service and 
patriotic organizations to sell Americanism 
to all 

It’s time to fight. It’s time to prove 
v/hether or not we deserve the heritage giv¬ 
en to us by our forefathers. It's time to 
demand that our Government be restored to 
thore who are Americans, and it’s time to 
throw out the anti-Americans. 

Have we the courage of Patrick Henry? 
Can we stand up and say, meaning every 
syllable of It. “Olve me liberty or give me 
death"? 


The Lowe Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OF NSSBASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include an article from the Sidney 
Telegraph by Jack Lowe, entitled "The 
Lowe Down." 

Mr. Speaker. Jack Lowe is one of the 
outstanding editors of a live newspaper 
in western Nebraska. His remarks on 
the propaganda put out by the OPS is 
to the point. I am sure every newspa¬ 
per editor would react in the same way, 
I commend the reading of the article to 
my colleagues: 

The Lowe Down 
(By Jack H. Lowe) 

Every week a cheery little greeting comes 
to my desk from the Office of Price Stabili¬ 
zation. It starts out with an affable "Hello 
Nebraskans" and it proceeds to reassure us 
that if we’ll Just sit back and relax and 
leave everything up to Uncle Sam we needn’t 
fear any harm from those bad boys who are 
trying to hoist prices and boost inflation for 
their own selfish benefit 

1 guess there’s something wrong with me 
because I don’t get as much enjoyment out 
of these dispatches as one should. Maybe 
It’s becaufis I don’t read them very thor¬ 
oughly. I read the first couple or three but 
the guy who composes them seems to be in a 


rut and It got so I could Just about recite 
the contents before I opened the envelope. 

I’m not one of those who have a stroke 
every time someone mentions a Govern¬ 
ment employee; in fact, I willingly admit 
that It’s a big Government and it takes a 
lot of people to run It. Government work¬ 
ers are much like private-industry .em¬ 
ployees—some of them earn their money and 
some of them don’t. You can’t condemn an 
entire system just because there are a few 
rotten apples In the barrel and I hold no 
brief for the die-hards who would do away 
with all Government pay checks. 

1 do get a little annoyed, however, when 
my wastebasket fills day after dny with 
Government bulletlm. such as this OPS fol- 
derol. I’m in the paper buaipess and In 
order to stay there It may be necessary to 
slip into the black market. Thus, it is not 
comforting to contemplate the fact that cer¬ 
tain governmental agencies are using paper 
like crazy, while the rest of us are going crazy 
trying to buy It. 

I don’t need any reassurance from the 
OPS that we are being saved from the in¬ 
flationary wolf. If the boys In OPS are 
doing a good enough job it won’t be neces¬ 
sary to prove their point with weekly Small¬ 
talk bulletins. Where 1 would like to see the 
results is on the price tags of the things they 
are supposed to be controlling. So far. I 
hear a lot of talking but I don't see any 
results. 

There’s a story going around about the 
efficiency expert who waa called in to check 
on a Government agency. He asked his first 
victim, "What do you do?” “I don’t do noth¬ 
in',’’ was the reply. To the same question his 
second victim gave the same reply. "Well, 
what we’ve got to do flJTbt," the expert de¬ 
clared, "le to eliminate this duplication." 

I have a sneaking suspicion that OPS 
would make a lot more friends among the 
press If it would eliminate these weekly 
greetings. Newspapermen don’t like to be 
reminded that the public isn’t smart enough 
to take care of Itself. Most reporters are 
fair Judges of human natuie and they have¬ 
n't reached the point whei-e they think the 
average American needs a guardian. 

Many times in this column I’ve complained 
because I didn’t know enough about what 
the Government is doing Alter reading my 
OPS propoganda X think it was much nicer 
the other way. 

Please, fellas, call off your dogs. 


**American Air Power Is Answer to the 
Red Army—A Powerful, Long-Range 
Air Force Is Now Generally Conceded 
To Be the Principal War Deterrent, and 
Is Today the Principal Weapon of Our 
Defense of the Western Hemisphere 
and the Free World’’—Hon. Carl Vin¬ 
son, Chairman, Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee 

EX’'rENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEFRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago. I visited with a friend who 
lives in one of those New York skyscrap¬ 
ing apartment buildings—thirty-eight 


floors above the street. As I looked out 
across that great city, it seemed that— 
with outstretched hand—I could actu¬ 
ally touch the clouds. 

Across the billions of dollars worth of 
great skyscrapers, I could see the fringe 
of Central Park—-and the great pano¬ 
rama that stretched before me in the 
distance. My friend said to me. "Prank, 
Just what will America do If Russian 
planes break through our air defenses 
and, after having dropped an atom 
bomb, continued their aerial operations 
against our country with that great air 
armada they recently exhibited In Mos¬ 
cow?" 

I told him that, in a large sense, he 
could quiet his fears—that, for more 
than a quarter of a century past, Carl 
Vinson, of Georgia, had devoted his life 
to looking to the defenses of our coun¬ 
try—and that he would continue to do so 
as long as life remained in his body. 
Moreover, I said: 

Tho traditions that Carl Vinson —the Na¬ 
tion’s most outstanding military authority— 
will leave behind are certain to survive as 
long as civilization lasts 

Mr. Speaker, it is needless to tell you 
how surprised I was to receive, last Sat¬ 
urday. from my friend in New York, a 
clipping taken from the New York Jour- 
nal-American, the final of a series of five 
articles written by the Hon. Carl Vinson, 
and headed. "Plare supremacy held key 
to sui’vival of the United States." 

Mr. Speaker, I called our good friend, 
Edward C. Lapping, head of the Wash¬ 
ington press bureau of the New York 
Journal-American in the Press Galleries, 
and asked him if he could furnish me 
with the entire series of articles that 
were written by Carl Vinson. This. Mr. 
Lapping has done, and with thanks to 
him and the consent of my colleagues. I 
propose to extend my remarks In the 
Record and insert therein those articles 
as written by Carl Vinson at the con¬ 
clusion of this statement. 

I have often pondered, Mr. Speaker, 
on just v/hat we junior Members of the 
House would do if and when we no longer 
have you all older and more experienced 
in legislative matters to council us in our 
every doing. Members like Adolph 
Babatk, "Bob” Doughton, your own good 
self, Sam Rayburn, Carl Vinson, "Bob” 
Grosser, Dan Reed. Roy Woodruff. John 
Rankin, Clarence Cannon. John Taber. 
Eugene Cox, Joe Martin, and others—all 
of them veterans Members, and all of 
whom were highly trained and skilled In 
the Intricate matters of legislating in this 
Congress when I walked down the aisle 
for the first time, nearly 16 years ago.. 

The counterpart of these elder states¬ 
men in the House are found at the other 
end of the Capitol—they live in the per¬ 
sonalities of the Honorable Senators 
Kenneth McKbllar, Walter Georoe, 
Carl Hayden, Tom Connally. "Dick" 
Russell, Harry Byrd, Pat McCarran, 
Allen Ellendkr— all of whom have left 
an indelible impression upon the pages 
of world history in these last two or 
three decades. 

Chairing or otherwise active in direct¬ 
ing their special committees, these men 
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have brought centuries of calm and dis¬ 
passionate prudence, sagacity, and wis¬ 
dom to this Nation’s Congress—and, cer¬ 
tainly, their concerted, disinterested, bi¬ 
partisan actions—without the blaring of 
trumpets or any fanfare whatever— 
have, on many, many occasions in times 
of crises—saved this country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hard to realize that 
the lacquer and polish that was on the 
new hardware of your first office door in 
Washington had not worn off when you 
first came to this House. More difficult 
still is It to believe that when the dis¬ 
tinguished chairman of the House Rules 
Committee, the Honorable Adolph J. 
Sabath, first came to Congress that 
Members of neither House nor Senate of 
the United States had so much as an 
office wherein they could hang their hats. 
In fact, in those days, the Representa¬ 
tives’ and Senators' office was frequently 
found to be in their hats as well as In 
their pockets because it was in their hats 
and pockets that many Members carried 
their bills, reports, notes for speeches, 
and much of the correspondence that 
was vital to that days’ effort in either 
the House or the Senate. 

It Is unnecessary for me, Mr. Speak¬ 
er. to point out that America was then a 
very small Nation. Not even recognized 
as a first-class world power—it was never 
invited to sit down at any international 
conference. Then, we had less standing 
In the world affairs than do some of the 
smaller American Republics today. 

Many fail to realize that it was not 
until the full military, naval, financial, 
and productive might of these United 
States was unloosed upon the armies of 
the Huns and the Kaiser of Germany in 
World War I that America even began to 
emerge as a first-class power. But 
America has certainly traveled far, and, 
more certain, she has learned also to 
travel fast since those days. 

Morally, spiritually, physically—in the 
matter of our agricultural production, 
our finance, our industry, commerce, 
transportation, and trade—we have 
progressed steadily under the care and 
the guidance of the superb leadership of 
the elder statesmen of this Nation. 
Though there are but few left with us 
now—thank God—they still remain to 
train the Junior Members of this body 
how to carry on in the long-established 
American tradition, and the way and 
practices laid down by the founding 
fathers. 

Mr. Speaker, the two attributes that 
make for statesmanship in this House 
are not things that can be found writ¬ 
ten down in ink on paper. The men of 
whom I have spoken live as pillars of 
cloud each day and of fire by night—to 
light for us, the younger Members, the 
pathway to what we have all come to call 
the American way of life. 

I have heard criticism of the manner 
in which we select those Members who 
are to serve as chairmen of various com¬ 
mittees. I doubt if there can ever be 
devised any manner that Is better suit¬ 
ed to the American system of govern¬ 
ment of choosing those who preside over 
our committees than that long tried and 


proven system of entrusting the chair¬ 
manship to the senior member on the 
committee of the party In power. The 
highest expression of service that a man 
can give to his colleagues in this body is 
the measure of service that he renders in 
filling the chair of some important com¬ 
mittee of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no man within 
the sound of my voice but who realizes 
the long, hard, arduous years of serv¬ 
ice that are necessary to bring one to a 
chairmanship on an important commit¬ 
tee—but, once there, the welfare of that 
segment of government with which his 
committee«is charged, rests largely in 
the hands of the committee chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, all that I have said is 
apropos of but a few words of commen¬ 
dation that I want to pay to one of the 
most beloved, respected, wise, sagacious, 
experienced, and active committee 
chairman that this Congress has ever 
had. I speak of none other than the 
Honorable Carl Vinson, of the little in¬ 
land town of Milledgeville, Ga., who to¬ 
day is not alone known to every member 
of the Politburo but equally so in every 
chancellery throughout the world. 

Someone one time said “that Carl 
Vinson is the United States admiral of 
the ocean and the seas, field marshal of 
the armies of the United States, and. as 
for our great United States Air Force, 
that he is wing commander of every¬ 
thing.” 

Time was when he was charged only 
with chairing the Naval Affairs Commit¬ 
tee of this House, over which he presided 
for nearly 20 years, but these were in 
the old unreconstructed days before the 
Armed Forces were unified and solidi¬ 
fied, and when the total budgeted mili¬ 
tary appropriations were in millions of 
dollars rather than in the tens of billions 
of dollars—as of today. 

Some there are who point out that 
unification has really brought about 
more military establishments than ever 
before—but, certainly, insofar as Carl 
Vinson is concerned, it has brought 
about the solidification in him of pow¬ 
er—probably greater than was ever re¬ 
posed in one man in the history of this 
world. 

But, Mr. Speaker, Carl Vinson has 
the wisdom that comes with years. He 
is a living exemplification of the adage 
taught me by my father when he said— 
more than a half century ago, “My son— 
a man, to be wise—must, in time of crisis, 
know exactly what to do next,” and we 
know that Carl Vinson always knows 
what to do next. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, these are times 
of peril in this world, not alone with 
respect to international affairs, but with 
respect to national affairs within our own 
country. No one knows better than does 
your own good self how much this Na¬ 
tion desires peace. Certainly, no one 
knows better than do you. the reluctance 
with which we arm not only ourselves, 
but freemen everywhere. Not alone 
against the communistic Slav nation of 
Russia and her satellites, but against 
the yellow hordes of Chinese Commu¬ 
nists, now on the rampage. 


Mr. Speaker, it is a godsend that this 
i^Tation has, in the personality of the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee of the House, a man of great 
power, of great wisdom, prudence, and 
great trust—one in whom this Nation 
and the world can put its trust and reli¬ 
ance in this dark hour of civilization. 

Mr. Speaker, to paraphrase the words 
of a great poet: 

When Nature wants to drill a man 
And thrill a man, 

And skill a man, 

When Nature wants to mould a man 
To play the noblest part; 

When she yearns with all her heart 
To create so great and bold a man 
That all the world shall praise— 

Watch her methods, watch her ways! 
Watch how she ruthlessly perfects 
Whom she royally elects; 

How she hammers him and hurts him 
And with mighty blows converts him 
Into irlal shapes of clay which only Nature 
understands— 

And while his tortured heart is crying and 
he lifts beseeching hands!— 

How she bends but never breaks. 

When she uses whom she chooses— 

And with every purpose fuses him, 

By every art induces him 
To try his splendour out— 

For Nature knows what she’s about. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when— 

Lo. the crisis! Lo, the shout 
That must call the leader out. 

When the people need salvation 
Doth he come to lead the Nation— 

Then doth Nature show her plan 
And the world has found—the man. 

And Carl Vinson is Just such a man—a 
man who can do more work on more 
things at the same time than any other 
man I ever knew. 

Mr. Speaker, there is unified agree¬ 
ment on every hand that the one thing 
which has thus far contained the hordes 
of Communist Russia from making war 
upon these United States has been the 
existence of the United States Air Force, 
the UnHed States long-range interconti¬ 
nental bomber, the B-36, and our pos¬ 
session of the atom bomb. 

In recognition of our power to make 
effective and almost annihilating stra¬ 
tegic attack and the further fact that 
if and when world war III comes that 
victory will be achieved in the air, Russia 
has gone all out in an endeavor to match 
our prowess in the air. 

Accredited military leaders now advise 
us, however, that the Russian Govern¬ 
ment • * • actually outstrips us at 
least in the number of modern planes 
she now has. but. be assured. Indeed, 
that will not be for long. 

We in this House know that the Armed 
Services Committee, formidable as it is, 
consisting of 35 members, will bring forth 
the solution. While there may be some 
dissention prevailing among the Juniors 
on that committee, theirs are but little 
voices heard but faintly when Mr. Vinson 
and his Republican but American bi¬ 
partisan leader of the minority, the 
Honorable Dewey Short, together with 
the older statesmen on the committee, 
settle the high as well as low affairs of 
national differences—Army, Navy, Air 
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Force, Marines, Coast Guard, or what¬ 
ever they be~that are brought before 
their committee. 

Mr. Speaker, in his speech at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Boston, the Honorable Winston Churchill 
who shared with Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Carl Vznsok the reputation of being 
the greatest proponents of “Big Navies** 
and who had heretofore placed their firm 
reliance on strong “Naval Forces” to win 
wars had this to say; 

For good or for 111, air mastery Is 
today the supreme expression of military 
power, and fleets and armies, however neces¬ 
sary, must accept a subordinate rank. This 
Is a memorable milestone In the march of 
man. 

It is, therefore, no surprise to me, Sir, 
for me to read last night, that our great 
chairman of the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee should have yesterday issued 
a statement about air power which was in 
part reported by the press as follows: 

As regards the Air Force expansion, Mr. 
Vinson stated: that in supporting 138-com- 
bat wings he Is mindful of a number of con¬ 
siderations that made the expansion appear 
to him to be decisive. Primary among these, 
he said, "Is the fact that the development of 
air power has. In combination with new 
weapons of mass destruction, changed the 
entire strategic situation. 

Chairman Vinson than went on to say: 

This country is today vulnerable to air 
attack. The most effective defense against 
such an attack is adequate air power to 
meet it, and, above all, to strike back at its 
sources. It is impossible in modern warfare 
to postpone or avoid decisive action in the 
air. No matter how much strength we may 
be able to assemble on the ground or the 
sea, we cannot hope to defeat Soviet power 
unless we have superior strength in the air. 
Air warfare, once begun, moves very rapidly 
toward a decision. If the air battle is lost, 
the war is certain to be lost. In order to win 
the air battle, we must have In being an Air 
Force superior to any that could be thrown 
against us. An Air Force of the size that 1 
propose Is essential for the defense of our 
allies and for our own security. 

The airplanes that this force would re¬ 
quire, in addition to the number planned 
for the 95-wing Air Force, can be provided 
without the construction of a single new air¬ 
craft factory. The immediate outlay for 
additional base facilities would be In the 
order of $400,000,000. Finally, the 138-com¬ 
bat-wing force will require the addition of 
approximately 300,000 airmen. 

Because of the long lead time required for 
the development and manufacture of pres¬ 
ent-day airplanes, particularly those of the 
bomber type, and for the training of airmen, 
this program will take several years to com¬ 
plete. If wo are to have this force in time, 
the decision to allocate the necessary re¬ 
sources must be made Immediately, and the 
funds should be included In the next budget 
to be submitted to the Congress. 

I have complete confidence in the ability 
of American industry and engineering talent 
to produce air power on this scale. The broad 
base for production expansion laid down dur¬ 
ing the past year has already begun to 
Justify the investment. Last month, the 
aircraft Industry, under its gathering mo¬ 
mentum, produced more airplanes than the 
schedule called for. The requirements of 
the 138 combat wing Air Force can be met 
by the addition of extra work shifts at the 
factories, more production tools, and the 
proper allocation of materials. 
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Mr. Speaker, there is much matter of 
such vital importance to the Nation con¬ 
tained in the articles written by the 
Honorable Carl Vinson. It is because of 
that fact that, under unanimous con¬ 
sent to extend my remarks. I include 
the same in the Record. 

In the first of these articles, Chairman 
Vinson discussed the several tjrpes of at¬ 
tack that might be directed against the 
United States to bring it under the yoke 
and domination of communistic Rus¬ 
sia—and stressed particularly the vul¬ 
nerability of direct military attack on 
Alaska, Canada, and the United States. 
He indicated that the northwest ap¬ 
proaches were most vulnerable by air and 
described the types of aircraft which the 
Soviets now possess. 

He also discussed the recent Moscow 
air show and talked of the new bomber 
being built by the Russians—larger than 
our B-29’s—and which bears some re¬ 
semblance to the B>36. 

“Having a range of action,** Chairman 
Vinson declared, “exceeding 2,000 miles, 
they would be enabled to bomb the 
northwest corner of the United States 
and return therefrom to bases in Rus¬ 
sia." 

“Ordinary bombers.** he said, “are not 
destructive enough to make one-way 
missions, in which all the bombers are 
lost, worth while to the attacker except 
in rare instances. Atomic bombs, how¬ 
ever,” he declared, “are worth while.** 

Pointing out the hazard to the Nation 
of delivery of A-bombs by submarines. 
Chairman Vinson concluded this article 
with a vivid and graphic statement as to 
why the perils of sabotage are always 
present. 

His first article reads as follows; 

Enemy Could Bomb Our Cities, Raid Trade, 
AND Use Sabotage 

Washington, August 1.—For a generation 
the Western Hemisphere has been the ar¬ 
senal of freedom. Today It Is also the prin¬ 
cipal stronghold of freedom. 

For the first time In world history the 
Eastern Hemisphere is threatened with com¬ 
plete domination by a single power. 

Only the spiritual and material strength 
Of the Western Hemisphere can prevent that 
power from spreading over the greatest land 
mass on earth—the Continent of Eurasia. 

If such a catastrophe should occur, the 
Western Hemisphere would stand alone in 
Its fight for freedom and would have to 
carry the burden for all mankind. 

QUESTION arises 

The question at once arises. Just how can 
our hemisphere be threatened in these 
times? 

Three major types of attack are avail¬ 
able-first, and most evident, the direct 
military attack; second, and less often con¬ 
sidered. an attack on trade routes and on 
sources of strategic materials, and third, 
and often overlooked entirely, coordinated 
acts of sabotage and subversion. 

As for the first, the direct military at¬ 
tack. Alaska. Canada, most of the United 
Btates and the northeast approaches thereto 
ore vulnerable to air attack by the Soviet 
using types of aircraft which they now 
possess. 

xNLAaozNo Ant roxes 

We know that the Russians are rapidly 
enlarging a long-range striking force similar 
to the one we used with such decisive effort 
against Japan in World War IL 
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They now have hundreds of long-range 
bombers similar to our famous B-29*s. 

Recently the Russians staged an air show 
over Moscow on Air Force Day, which the 
Russian newspapers called "the favorite 
festival of the Russian people," and showed 
for the first time a new bomber which is 
even larger than the B-29 and bears some 
resemblance to our B-36. 

This new bomber undoubtedly has a con¬ 
siderably greater range than the TU-4, or 
B-29 copy, which they have been building 
for several years. 

CAN CARRY A-BOMBS 

All of these planes can carry atomic bombs 
of the powerful Nagasaki type. They have 
a radius of action exceeding 2.000 miles, 
which would enable them to bomb the 
northwest corner of the United States and 
return to bases In Russia. 

Of course, their one-way, one-refueling 
range of action will enable them to reach 
practically all of the United States and 
down Into Mexico. 

We know also that the Russians are in¬ 
creasing as rapidly as they can their stock¬ 
pile of atomic bombs This stockpile may be 
approaching 100 of these terrible capsules of 
destruction. 

Ordinary bombs are not destructive 
enough to make one-way missions. In which 
all bombers are lost, worth while to the at¬ 
tacker except in rare Instances. Atomic 
bombs, however, are another matter. 
are expendable 

Delivered against vital targets, they may 
bring results well worth the expenditure 
of the planes and crews carrying them. 

We know the Russian psychology weU 
enough to anticipate that such attacks would 
be made In the event of an all-out war. 

For the first time, then, we have a very 
critical and difflcult requirement of develop¬ 
ing a strong defense against air attack from 
the Eastern Hemisphere which lies to the 
north of us as well as to the east and to 
the west. 

Ground attack against our hemisphere is, 
very obviously, much less of a problem and 
likelihood than the air attack. 

ASSAULTS POSSIBLE 

But even here, against such areas as 
Alaska and Greenland (not Including strate¬ 
gic Iceland), and against specific targets ac¬ 
cessible to troop-carrying submarines, as¬ 
saults are possible from the sea and air which 
must be countered In this hemisphere's 
strategic plans. 

Crippling assaults on major bases in this 
hemisphere from the ground and from the 
sea are well within Russian capabilities; and 
11 all the Eastern Hemisphere fell within 
the Soviet grasp, that capability would in¬ 
crease enormously and confront us with a 
potentially explosive situation. 

THREAT FROM SEA 

The surface threat from the sea is and 
will remain negligible so long as America 
maintains its great naval superiority, a 
situation likely to continue for many years, 
provided we maintain. In our defense coun¬ 
cils, an adequately balanced military and 
naval leadership. 

So, In summary, our greatest threat, from 
military action against the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere is from the air; and next, from sub¬ 
marine action, not excluding the delivery 
of the atomic bomb by that means. 

The second major type of threat is the 
possibility of attack on trade routes and 
sources of strategic materials. 

NEED RAW MATERIALS 

Although we commonly lose sight of this 
fact because of our vaunted Industrial 
progress, there Is no e cnplng the depend¬ 
ence of American Indu-trlal m'ght upon the 
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receipt of raw materials such as uranium 
ore, tungsten* chromite, manganese, bauxite, 
tin, oolumbite, copper, and petroleum which 
from various sources outside of the 
united States, including South America. 

The movement of these materials can, of 
course, be interrupted by air, sea, or ground 
attaok-~at the present time, more probably 
by submarine and air attack than by ground 
action. 

And, as for the third major type of attack, 
sabotage of industrial facilities and other 
critical installations of this hemisphere on 
a major scale would seriously affect our 
capabilities to support the war effort. 

Because of the nature of this form of at¬ 
tack, our facilities are always vulnerable. 

In the second of the series. Chairman 
Carl Vikson discoursed on hemispheric 
defenses, and told of the plans and the 
accomplishments that have been made 
to unify the nations of North and South 
America. He vehemently declared 
that— 

Action by all is vital, while the varied 
nature of possible attacks against the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere, and terrible destructiveness 
of modern weapons, make It evident that 
our defense against such attacks must be 
a concerted all-hemisphere defense rather 
than a defense attack by America alone. 

The defense of this hemisphere Is con¬ 
ditioned upon what happens in Canada, In 
Central or In South America, as well as what 
happens in the United States. 

In pointing out the progress that had 
been made for mutual assistance and 
hemispheric solidarity, Mr. Vinsom cited 
the Inter-American Treaty of Recipro¬ 
cal Assistance which, he said, “provides 
that an armed attack by any state upon 
an American state shall be considered 
an attack upon all of them.” 

The second article in the series by 
Congressman Carl Vinson, reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

Action by All Vital to Hxmispksrx 

Washington, August 2—^The varied na¬ 
ture uf the possible attacks against the 
Western Hemisphere and the terrible de¬ 
structiveness of modern weapons make It 
evident that our defense against such at¬ 
tacks must be concerted, all-hemisphere de¬ 
fense rather tlian a defense attempted by 
America alone. 

The defense of this hemisphere is condi¬ 
tioned by what happens In Canada, In Cen¬ 
tral America, and South America, as well as 
by what happens in the United States 

Our Monroe Doctrine must be a common 
effort, not an exclusively American effort, if 
we are to develop a sound hemispheric 
defense 

And what Is being done In the defense 
area? Are we developing a sound, unified 
approach to hemisphere defense on the part 
of the American Republics? 

STABTLINO SCOPE 

It is startling to know the scope of this 
effort. 

In all of our planning and building for 
defense of North America against the In¬ 
creasing threat of air attack we are cooper¬ 
ating closely with the Canadians. 

Matters affecting the common defense of 
North America are handled by three boards 
or committees having combined Canadian 
and United States representation. 

Moving south to Mexico, the United States 
and Mexico have a mutual arrangement for 
defense planning known as the Joint Mexi¬ 
can-United States Defense Commission. 

Before proceeding on southward to see 
what other military cooperation exists, we 


had better examine our treaty obllgattons 
with South and Central American Republics, 
The Inter-American treaty of reciprocal as¬ 
sistance provides that an armed attack by 
any state upon an American state shall be 
considered an attack on all of them. 

OBttOATIONB 

It Is Important also to know that this 
treaty obligation taxes hold when an armed 
attack occurs within any part of a tremen¬ 
dous area—the territory of any American 
state or within any jmrtlon of a specified 
area embracing both North and South Amer¬ 
ica. including Canada and Alaska, together 
with Greenland, the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions of the continent, and all of the area 
lying between. 

The obligation for common defense In this 
hemisphere Is, therefore, clear and unmis¬ 
takable. 

What International organization sees that 
this community of defense Is worked out? 
This is the Hemispheric Inter-American De¬ 
fense Board. 

KBMZSPHBRXC 

We have in this Board a military organi¬ 
zation consisting of military representatives 
from all the American Republics with the ex¬ 
ception Of Panama. Its Job Is to work out 
the long-range problems of the defense and 
security of the bemtephere, 

Needless to say, the problems Involved in 
transforming our political objectives Into 
worth-while military measures In Latin 
America have been very great. However, 
there has been general agreement that 
standardization of military equipment, 
training, and doctrine are essential 

Standardization following United States 
patterns has been accepted. 

As a practical means toward attaining this 
standardization, mc»t of the Latln-Amerlcan 
nations asked the United States to provide 
Army, Navy, and Air Force missions to assist 
In the training of their armed forces. 

MUTUAL MISSIONS 

These missions have been established and 
are being maintained by the mutual support 
of the Latin Governments and the United 
States. 

At the same time, the United States has 
invited Latln-Amerlcan officers to attend 
service schools In this country. 

Take, for example. th3 naval problem. 
There are United States naval missions in 
Haiti, Venezuela, Colombia. Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, and Brazil. We also have an advisory 
group In Argentina. 

Our people In these naval missions are 
actively assisting the countries concerned in 
operating their navies along the same lines 
and using the same principles and the same 
standards that we use in the United States 
Navy, 

Many American naval officers are assisting 
as Instructors In the war colleges of these 
countries. 

In addition, there has recently been trans¬ 
ferred to Brazil, Argentina, and Chile two 
light cruisers each. 

A bill Is now pending in the Congress, 
which I have Introduced and which has 
passed the House of Representatives, to 
transfer three destroyer escorts to Peru and 
two to Uruguay. When it Is passed, It will 
also provide Important additions to these 
nations' navies. 

In his third article on hemispheric de¬ 
fense Chairman Carl Vinson wrote, In 
part, as follows: 

lam glad to report that the actions taken 
to meet the various problems have been 
numerous. Army ground combat forces in 
Alaska have been recently increased in order 
to provide additional security there. The 
antiaircraft units in the Army within the 


United States have been doubled. The varl- 
o\u operating agencies of vital facilities have 
been fully informed in the Industrial mobili¬ 
zation program, and told of missions designed 
to prevent sabotage and to Increase the 
security. 

In general, the great detail of planned 
program have now been translated Into action 
programs which now look to the Increased 
security and defense of not alone the conti¬ 
nental United States but both continents in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Chairman Vinson concluded by stat¬ 
ing: 

The largest bombers today can fly so high 
that they are Invisible to the ground observer 
and almost completely safe from detection by 
any fighters which happen to be in the air 
unless these fighters are guided by radar 
stations on the ground. 

But a complete radar net Is indispensable 
if our fighters are to intercept and shoot 
down any of the bombers that might attack 

US. 

The third article in that series reads 
as follows: 

Hemisphere Acts To Prevent Attack 

Washington, August 3.—As to what is 
being done by our country to meet detense 
problems peculiar to this hemisphere, let 
me take the Army first. 

Our Army's problems created by the vul¬ 
nerabilities I have previously described as 
regards the Western Hemisphere are varied. 

They Include assistance to agencies operat¬ 
ing crltioal facilities to prevent sabotage and 
subversion. 

stronger garrisons 

Of course, they Include the strengthening 
and support of Army garrisons and outposts 
protecting the approaches to the Western 
Hemisphere and the rebuilding and modern¬ 
izing of the armies of our allies in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere and Western Europe. 

I am glad to report the actions taken to 
meet these various problems have been nu¬ 
merous. 

Army ground combat forces in Alaska have 
been recently Increased to provide additional 
security there. 

The number of antiaircraft units In the 
Army within the United States has been 
doubled. 

A separate antiaircraft command for the 
continental United States has been estab¬ 
lished and is now in operation and integrated 
Into the air defense system. 

STUDY TARGET AREAS 

Vital target areas have been studied and 
plans made for their defense. Some units 
are actually on site right now while others 
are stationed In the vicinity of their objec¬ 
tives to be defended, and prepared for rapid 
movement thereto. 

Moreover, areas of the United States re¬ 
quiring other ground forces for the defense 
of vital targets have been surveyed and plans 
made for their defense. 

The operating agencies of vital facilities 
have been informed of their plans In the 
Industrial mobilization program and told 
of measures designed to prevent sabotage 
and increase the security of such facilities. 

Since the start of Korean operations the 
army has Increased from 10 under-strength 
divisions to 18 full-strength divisions, in¬ 
cluding the supporting units. 

MXLUON TRAINED 

More than 1,000,000 men have been trained 
in the Army in the last year. 

We are maintaining a Western Hemisphere 
reserve, with plans for its use in various 
parts of the hemisphere. 

Maneuvers have been carried out to test 
the defenses of the hemisphere, and great em- 
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phasis Is now being placed on the air mo* 
bllity of all units In the Army. 

1 should like to mention specifically, also, 
that our antiaircraft defense is being greatly 
accelerated. 

Down in the Caribbean area our Army 
forces have also been Increased, and extra 
measures against sabotage and surprise raid¬ 
ing action have been placed Into effect. 

CLOSE COORDINATION 

The quantitative and qualitative aspects 
of using civilian auxiliaries in the United 
States ground antiaircraft defense program is 
being tested in the Canal Zone, and the 
closest coordination Is being achieved with 
our allies In that area In order to strengthen 
these Important defenses. 

I have no doubt that the forces now being 
used for the defense of this region will soon 
be further increased to counter a more im¬ 
minent threat than now exists. 

Our principal defense against air attacks, 
of course, Is Interceptor fighters. A year ago 
we were extremely deficient In this type of 
plane, as we were In all types of planes. But 
after months of effort we are Just beginning 
to remedy these deficiencies. 

The creation of the complicated machines 
of modern air warfare takes a great deal of 
time. The old days when a nation could 
spring to arms overnight are so far gone that 
we may as well forget them because they are 
totally inappropriate for air varfare. 

TWO TEARS NEEDED 

Springing to arms in the air takes at least 
2 years after all the experimenting, planning, 
and designing has been accomplished. 

Another necessary part of air defense In 
these days of fast and high-flying bombers Is 
a complete radar warning and control net. 
The largest bombers today can fly so high 
they are Invisible to the ground observer and 
almost completely safe from detection by 
any fighters which happen to be in the air 
unless these fighters are guided by radar 
stations on the ground. 

Radar still has Its limitations, and under 
certain conditions bombers can slip through 
even a complete radar net, so that we need 
organized ground observers to help out. 

But a complete radar net Is Indispensable 
If our fighters are to Intercept and shoot 
down any of the bombers that might attack 
us. 

In the fourth of the series of articles 
written by Chairman Vinson, he stressed 
the danger to America’s outposts— 
Alaska, Greenland, and Newfoundland— 
and told of the difficulties which are met 
in endeavoring to persuade this country 
that Russia’s development of the atomic 
bomb requires drastic action to improve 
our defenses. 

Mr. Vinson stated: 

Recent maneuvers In Alaska have proven 
that Territory to be a theater In which, 
generally speaking,-only air warfare Is pos¬ 
sible. The movement of armies on the 
ground Is almost prohibited by impassable 
snows In winter and bottomless muck in 
summer. 

Greenland Is considered a part of this 
hemisphere. It would be disastrous for 
these Islands to fall Into Russian hands— 
and we have no Intention of letting this 
happen. 

Newfoundland Is situated on the best air 
and sea routes to northern Europe. It Is 
also of considerable Importance—and wo 
do have bases there—bases which are Just 
as vital to our defense as are those bases 
In Alaska. 

Mr. Vinson concluded by stating: 

To this end, we are building more and 
more all-weather interceptor planes which 


carry a special airborne radar designed to 
assist in intercepting attacking bombers 
under all conditions. 

His fourth article reads as follows: 

Vinson Points to Vital Plans or Attack 

Washinoton, August 4.—Por some reason 
it was difficult to persuade people in this 
country that Russian development of the 
atomic bomb required drastic action to im¬ 
prove our defenses. 

During the past year we have hiade much 
greater progress and we already have been 
able to provide radar installations in the 
vicinity of some of our most vital targets. 

We must, of necessity, concentrate our 
defenses around these vital target areas be¬ 
cause It would be unwise to scatter them in 
an attempt to cover the entire North Amer¬ 
ican continent. 

So tremendous Is the task involved that 
many more months will pass before even 
these vital areas will have the radar and 
fighter planes which have been planned for 
their protection. 

In Alaska the construction program, both 
for air bases and for radar installations, is 
also being pushed, but we are handicapped 
by the shortness of the season during which 
construction Is possible. It should be re¬ 
membered that although we have estab¬ 
lished small centers of civilization In Alaska, 
It la stUl a vabt and almost Impassable wil¬ 
derness. 

Recent maneuvers there have proved that 
Alaska is a theater In which, generally speak¬ 
ing. only air warfare is possible. The move¬ 
ment of armies on the ground Is almost 
prohibited by Impassable snows In winter 
and bottomless muck in summer. 

We can only hope to defend about four 
strong points which protect our important 
air bases and a naval base. These bases 
must serve for both bombers and fighters 
and they play an Important part In our 
strategy despite their nearness to Russian 
Siberia. 

Relatively small army units must also be 
stationed there as a defense against airborne 
troops. 

GREENLAND IMPORTANT 

But attacks against the northwestern por¬ 
tion of the United States by bombers Iroai 
Russia would not necessarily pass over the 
Alaskan defenses. 

To the northeast two large Islands play a 
vital part in the defense of North America 
against air attack. 

Greenland Is considered as a part of this 
hemisphere. It would be disastrous for these 
Islands to fall Into Russian hands. We have 
no intention of letting this happen. 

Newfoundland, which is situated on the 
best air and sea routes to northern Europe, 
is also of considerable Importance, and we 
have bases there which are Just as vital in 
many ways to our defense as are the bases 
in Alsska. 

SPEEDING interceptors 

One of the principal complications of de¬ 
fending against such an attack Is the In¬ 
creasing capability of bombers to find their 
targets at night and in all kinds of weather. 

We are building more and more all- 
weather interceptors which carry a special 
airborne radar designed to assist In inter¬ 
cepting attacking bombers under all condi¬ 
tions. 

We do not have enough of these planes, 
but we are making encouraging progress in 
building them. 

In addition to the posslbUlty of devastat¬ 
ing air attacks against us, we have to con¬ 
sider that airborne troops might be used on 
a small scale against certain targets, so we 
are maintaining a small reserve force of army 
troops, highly mobile, for deployment any¬ 
where on the continent to meet such an 
attack. 


We have other small ground units at va¬ 
rious critical spots to guard against sabotage 
and airborne attack. 

Our limited amount of antiaircraft Is 
being set up at the points where It is likely 
to be most needed. 

Mr. Speaker, in the fifth and final 
article of that series dealing with hemi¬ 
spheric defense, Carl Vinson pointed out 
that the Air Force is the answer to the 
Red army. 

Suggesting that the huge population 
of Russia gives that nation the edge in 
ground warfare, Mr. Vinson made it em¬ 
phatically clear that this country must 
rely upon a dominant Air Force if it 
remains free. 

He indicated that improvements in 
harbor defenses are necessary to prevent 
Soviet submarines from sneaking In and 
depositing atom bombs, and that while 
our Army must be numerically small, as 
compared to the Soviet Army, because of 
our smaller population. Mr. Vinson de¬ 
clared: 

It is even now a highly mobile force of 
greater fire power and effectiveness, as the 
North Koreans and Chinese Communists re¬ 
cently have learned. 

In conclusion. Mr. Vinson declared: 

We have to build these forces to greater 
size and readiness, and as we assume that 
burden we move toward our goal of guar¬ 
anteeing the Integrity and security of the 
Western Hemisphere and of the free world. 

The final article reads as follows: 

AIR Force Is answer to Red Army 

Washington, August 4.—Guided missiles 
doubtlessly will be perfected some day to 
such a degree that they will become an im¬ 
portant factor in Intercontinental warfare. 
But at present long-range missiles of this 
type are too Inaccurate to be a principal 
threat. 

Their defensive use, against attacking air¬ 
craft, is more promising. 

Submarines present the greater naval 
threat to this hemisphere today because the 
Russians would be able to operate at least 
a few submarines off our coasts. 

These submarines could lay mines which 
would Interfere greatly with our shipping. 
They also could make direct attacks against 
shipping. 

SI7BS COULD SNEAK IN 

Improvements in harbor defenses are 
necessary to prevent Soviet submarines from 
sneaking In and depositing atomic bombs. 

Easiest method for an enemy to introduce 
an atom bomb into a harbor is to conceal 
the bomb In the hold of a merchant ship. 
There is no easy solution to this problem, 
but serious as It may be. such a method 
would have only limited usefulness to an 
enemy during a major war. 

Despite the fact that we are by no means 
invulnerable to attack today, the Job of de¬ 
fending the Western Hemisphere is much 
easier than it would be If we had no friends 
and no bases elsewhere in the world. 

As long as Western Europe remains outside 
Russian control, and as long as the peoples 
of Africa and of southern Asia remain free 
to assist us. prospect of a successful defense 
of this hemisphere Is not discouraging. 

Although the Russian Army is the greatest 
and most powerful land force on earth, we 
stUl have—and we must by all means main¬ 
tain—the most powerful long-range air 
force—to strike all the way to the source of 
enemy strength if that strength Is used 
against us In open warfare. 
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This l« generally considered to be the 
principal war deterrent today—end If so, It 
l8 the principal weapon of our defense of the 
Western Hemisphere and of the free world, 

NKBD TACTICAL AIR 8TRZMOTH 

In addition we must maintain much more 
powerful tactical air forces in our Air Force, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. We mmt retain the 
world's finest and greatest Navy, which as¬ 
sures us continued communications with al¬ 
lies throughout the world and with our 
neighbors to the south, and which assures 
free application of our national power where 
we will. 

Our Army must be numerically small as 
compared to the Soviet Army because of our 
smaller population, but It Is a highly mobile 
force of great fire-power and effectiveness, 
as the North Koreans and Chinese Com¬ 
munists recently have learned. 

Wo have to build these forces to greater 
size and readiness, and as we assume that 
burden we move toward our goal of guaran¬ 
teeing the Integrity and security of the 
Western Hemisphere and of the free world. 


Regulation of Use of Natnrnl Gat 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK T. BOW 

or OHIO 

IN THE BOtTSE OF REPRESENTATIVE8 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have re¬ 
cently received a letter from the distin¬ 
guished Senator from Ohio tMr. Brick- 
er], which clearly indicates the responsi¬ 
bility and desirability of the States to 
exercise their sovereign rights. These 
rights have been protected in the De¬ 
fense Production Act by an amendment 
which 1 introduced and which was ac¬ 
cepted by the Congress insofar as the 
regulation of natural gas is concerned. 
I ask leave to insert herewith a copy of 
the letter from Senator Brzcker to¬ 
gether with an article carried in the 
New York Times on August 7, 1951, 
which Indicates the ever-present danger 
of the attempts of Federal bureaus to 
flout the will of Congress and continue 
upon their road of regulation and even¬ 
tual socialization: 

UfOTED States Senate. 

Committee on Banking and Cusrenct, 

August 7, 1951. 

Dear Frank; I want to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to congratulate you on the fine work 
you did In persuading the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to accept your amendment to the 
Defense Production Act which will enable 
the state public utility commissions to con¬ 
tinue to regulate the use of natiu'al gas. 

As you know, there was no comparable 
amendment in S. 1397, the Senate's bill to 
amend the Defense Production Act. In my 
Judgment, however, the Senate would have 
adopted an amendment identical with your 
own had it been aware of the plan of the 
Petroleum Adminiatratlon for Defense to 
invade a field of natural gas regulation In 
which State regulatory oommleslonB are bet¬ 
ter qualified and are already exercising Juris¬ 
diction. I have no doubt that the majority 
of the Senate conferees on the bill to amend 
the Defense Production Act shared this view 
when they accepted the Bow Amendment. 

Your amendment offers State governments 
iih oDDortunity to demonstrate that they can 


play an important role In the defense effort. 
If limitation orders on the use of natural gas 
continue to be administered efficiently and 
economically by the States, we may then con¬ 
sider what other defense activities could be 
performed better at State and local levels. 
The possibility of serious natural gaa short¬ 
ages this winter in particular localities pre¬ 
sents a real ohallange. I am confident that 
the State regulatory eommlaelons will meet 
these shortages with regulations which are 
adequate, selective, and flexible, and which 
subject business, labor end homeowners to 
a minimum of inconvenience. All this will 
be In happy contrast to the maladministra¬ 
tion which inevitably attends the centralisa¬ 
tion of regulatory authority here in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Today's New York Times carries a story 
on page 38 which indicates that the Petro¬ 
leum Administration for Defense plans to 
pressure the public utility commissioners of 
16 States Into adopting Its own proposed 
order prohibiting the use of natural gas. 
If this report Is correct, It means that the 
clear Intent of Congress is being flouted. I 
hope that the public utility commissioners 
who are to meet with officials of the P. A D. 
realize that Congress had more faith in their 
regulation than that proposed by the P, A. D. 

If the Secretary of the Interior continues to 
try to usurp state authority In violation of 
the cleat Intent of the Congress, I think we 
should consider the possibility of divesting 
him of his respcnslbiUtlca under the Defense 
Producton Act of I960, 
filneerely yours, 

John W. Bricker. 

Following attached article from the 
New York Times, August 7, 1951: 

RESTRlCtlONS SEEN FOR NATURAL GaS—STRONB 

Indications Are Order Will Be Issued 

Thursday By Government Agency 

Washington, August 6.— There were strong 
Indications today that a Government order 
restricting sales of natural gas would be is¬ 
sued Thursday, to take effect Immediately. 

Officials of the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense would neither confirm nor deny 
this. 

However, they invited commissioners of 15 
States, In which the order is likely to apply, 
to a conference here Thursday at 0 a. m., 
eastern standard time. 

It Is expected the order will he presented 
to the commissioners along with an appeal 
for their cooperation. 

The recently enacted Defense Production 
Act contains a provision that no limitation 
can be applied In any State where-a local 
regulatory commission is satisfied that it baa 
the situation under control. 

One official, who declined use of his name, 
said It was likely the order would be read 
to the commissioners with the understand¬ 
ing that, "here it Is—you can kick this order 
In tho teeth if you want to, but here Is what 
will happen if you do." 

What will happen, in PAD'S contention, 
Is that there will be a serious gas shortage 
next winter. 

The proposed order would prohibit use of 
natural gas for heating any newly construct¬ 
ed homes. Sales to new largo-volume con¬ 
sumers. such as Industrial establishments, 
would be permitted only under PAD licens¬ 
ing. 

PAD says the basic reason for the proposed 
order Is a ehortage of steel, which has pre¬ 
vented completion of a number of impor¬ 
tant pipeline projects. 

PAD Invited to the conference the public 
utility commissioners of Virginia, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio. Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, New York, Pennsylvania. Delaware, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island. Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and New Hampshire. 


Boss of OverfeiB Buei 


1SXTEKS10N OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Appendix of the Rscoro 
a news story by Edward J. Mlchelson 
on Edward T. Dickinson. 

Ed Dickinson has had a remarkable 
record both in Government and private 
industry. It is indeed fortunate that, in 
times like these, the Government can 
avail itself of the services of this out¬ 
standing individual. That he has made 
a great personal sacrifice to serve his 
Government goes without saying, but the 
United States gains by Ed Dickinson’s 
devotion to his country. 

Mr. Speaker, the article carried In the 
Washington Evening Star of August 4, 
1951, follows: 

Boss OF Ba8f.b m the Wild Blue Yonder 
(By Edward J. Mlchelson) 

The United States Air Force has acquired 
a husky ex-marine with extensive diplo¬ 
matic, military, and Industrial experience as 
director of the 68,000,000,000 public works 
constaruotlon program at home and abroad. 

Edward T. Dickinson, 40-year-old secretary 
to the little Cabinet group of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force Secretaries, has been assigned 
to oversee the building of new installations 
from New Hampshire and Newfoundland to 
the Middle East and the Western Pacific. 

Mr. Dickinson's Job, expected to last a 
year. Is the latest In a career that started 
with a cafeteria dishwashing Job in the 
Bronx, N. T., In June 1982, the month he 
was graduated from Yale. 

From the Bronx and dishwashing, Mr, 
Dickinson moved to a Brooklyn bank whose 
responaiblUties included the finances of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ baseball club. Then he 
sold insurance for 2 years In Manhattan, go¬ 
ing on to the United. States Steel Corp. as 
executive assistant to the late Edward R. 
Btettinius, Jr., then board chairman, to take 
charge of research. 

'T guess that I am the only Yale man 
who received his degree and a certificate 
from the New York City government quali¬ 
fying me as a dishwasher in the same 
month," Mr. Dickinson observed. 

"Purthermore. I landed In Government as 
a result of a task assigned to me by the steel 
company." 

That was in 1939-40, when Mr. Dickinson 
was sent to Washington to report on the 
New Deal's temporary National Economic 
Commission. Mr. Dickinson encountered 
such prominent New Deal economists as 
Leon Henderson and Robert R. Nathan. 

The next thing w'e knew, hla employers In 
Pittsburgh were asked to lend-lcase him to 
Donald M. Nelson, Director of the War Pro¬ 
duction Board, lor a planning assignment. 
This led to Mr. Dickinson’s appointment as 
chairman of WPB's Executive Committee, 
which planned the conversion of American 
Industry to all-out war mobilization basis. 

Once that planning work was completed. 
Mr. Dickinson tried to get Into uniform, 
despite a White House order freezing key 
civilian officials In their governmental Jobs. 
Mr. Dickinson was accepted by the Marine 
Corps, commissioned a second lieutenant, 
and assigned to MaJ. Gen. William J. Don¬ 
ovan's Office of Btrateglc Services. 
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Much of what the young man did In war¬ 
time Is classified In the archives of Central 
Intelligence, but It Is known that ha went 
into France before the D-day landings In 
Normandy as part of an Anglo-American In¬ 
telligence team that achieved a distinguished 
record. 

With his return to civilian life as a reserve 
lieutenant colonel. Mr. Dickinson has had 
about a year’s duty In private life—as an 
executive of J. Arthur Rank’s International 
motion-picture production enterprises. He 
was called back into Government in 1948 by 
Paul Q. Hoffman, then organized the Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

Mr. Dickinson quickly became known to 
the press corps as head of an EGA division 
that did the “banking” chores of the multl- 
bllllon-dollar foreign economic aid program. 
He dealt with the foreign technical and pro¬ 
curement missions sent to Washington to 
explain how much they needed to rebuild 
their national economies, how they would 
use the money, and to what extent they 
would restore their farm and Industrial pro¬ 
duction to prewar levels. As a key aide to 
Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Dickinson traveled 
throughout western and southern Europe, 
checking up on the use of such American 
help. 

More than a year ago, as the emphasis 
switched from economic to military aid, fol¬ 
lowing ratification of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, Mr. Dickinson’s travels 
were extended to the Far East. He was sent 
to Indo-China. Siam, Burma. Malaya. In¬ 
donesia, Formosa, and India to report on 
the m’lltary needs of non-Communlst. 
southeastern Asia. He also was one of the 
three-man Interdepartmental coordinating 
committee set up to work out the mUltary- 
ald-to-Europe scheme known as MDAP, mu¬ 
tual defense aid program. • 

Mr. Dickinson also has been testifying fre¬ 
quently on Capitol Hill in closed-door com¬ 
mittee sessions on the Justification for out¬ 
lays to help countries build up their resist¬ 
ance potential against Communist aggres¬ 
sion. 

Mr. Dickinson emphasizes that the De¬ 
fense Department is not seeking to build 
an "iron ring" around Russia, as the new 
military public-works program has been de¬ 
scribed. 

"We found In EC A that the weaker a na¬ 
tion Is, the more susceptible it is to Com¬ 
munist penetration. What has been accom¬ 
plished In Greece and Turkey is to strength¬ 
en the free world in the Levant, not to put 
ourselves Into a position to attack any one.” 


The Nuremberg: Trials 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 

OF X1XZN0I8 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, as time 
goes by it becomes Increasingly apparent 
that the wisdom of the Nuremberg trials 
will come back to haunt us. 

It was thought, by many that the 
Nuremberg trials would have laid down 
a basis for international law, but more 
people are beginning to feel, as stated in 
the editorial entitled “Nuremberg 
Again,” in the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
August 9. that— 

Far from strengthening the foundations 
of international law, It has profaned the 
Ideals of equal justice before the law. 


The editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune of August 9. is as follows: 

NuRXMBxaa Again 

The American Bar Association Journal for 
July contains two articles that contradict 
each other. One is a defense of the Nurem¬ 
berg trials by John J. Parker, chief Judge 
of the Court of Appeals of the fourth cir¬ 
cuit, who served as an alternate member of 
the Nuremberg court. The other is by Dr. 
Harry Elmer Barnes, the historian, who re¬ 
views two books dealing with the Roosevelt 
diplomacy. 

There are two quotations both dealing 
with how the United States got into the 
war. 

Dr. Barnes says: 

"Mr. Roosevelt led us into war by the 
series of deceptions which culminated by 
Inducing the Japanese to make their ’sur¬ 
prise’ attack on Pearl Harbor. The formula, 
as revealed by Secretary Stlmson’s Diary, 
was to maneuver the Japanese into ’firing 
the first shot.’ It worked out with complete 
success, though Mr. Roosevelt and top ofDl- 
clals in the Army and Navy knew many 
hours in advance that the Japanese blow 
was about to fall and had agreed nearly a 
year before that, if Japan ever made a sur¬ 
prise attack. It would, in all probability, be 
made at Pearl Harbor.” 

Judge Parker says, "The evidence leaves 
no doubt that the cowardly attack by the 
Japanese on Pearl Harbor In December 1941 
was the result of German aid promised 
Japan.’’ 

Dr. Barnes has studied all the relevant 
documents, Including those made available 
at Nuremberg. Judge Parker, it appears 
from his paper, has studied only the docu¬ 
ments that were Introduced at Nuremberg 
and thinks that, because the record is a 
very long one, it includes everything that 
Is relevant. He seems to have forgotten that 
documents bearing on the Hltler-Btalln al¬ 
liance wore excluded to spare the Russians 
embarrassment. The oversight is a serious 
one because it enables him to conclude that 
the trial was fair and that its Influence has 
been salutary. 

Judge Parker does his skillful best to 
answer the many criticisms of the Nurem¬ 
berg proceedings, including the charge that 
they were ex post facto and that Russians, 
though equally guilty, were not tried, and, 
on the contrary, were represented on the 
bench. As his interpretation of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor indicates, however, his mind 
Is closed to the possibility that our own 
diplomacy was bent on war. He makes much 
of the fact that the Russian Judge could bo 
outvoted, and he assumes that the Ameri¬ 
can, French, and British Judges were repre¬ 
senting national viewpoints which were 
wholly above reproach. The more the evi¬ 
dence accumulates, the less tenable this 
thesis becomes. 

Judge Parker allows himself to say that 
the trial was of value "chiefly because It 
strengthened Immeasurably the foundations 
of international law." 

If that means anything, it means that the 
trial discouraged aggression and totalitarian 
brutalities such as the enslavement of cap¬ 
tive peoples. He ought to look around him, 
at Korea, for instance, or any of the satellite 
countries. 

First the North Koreans, then the Chinese, 
violated the international law that was "im¬ 
measurably strengthened” at Nuremberg. 
Then—and this Is more significant—the 
members of the United Nations, with the 
fewest exceptions, steadily sought to save the 
fl.ggresBors from humiliation or punishment. 
Judge Parker seems to have forgotten that 
the United States itself accepted a proposal 
to end the present war on an understand¬ 
ing that Communist China would eventually 
be rewarded by recognition and the acquisi¬ 
tion of Formosa. 


Hitler’s henchmen were hanged, among 
other reasons, for their murder camps and 
their slave-labor battalions. Can Judge 
Parker say that the sentences have altered 
Soviet practices In Russia or the eatelllte 
countries? 

Can he find any evidence that the pxmlsh- 
ment of the Germans for “violations of the 
laws or customs of war" have tempered sub¬ 
sequent behavior? Naturally he can’t be¬ 
cause men today remember that If the 
Germans were punished for their shooting 
of hostages, etc., the victors were not pun¬ 
ished for the senseless bombing of Dresden, 
for example, or the brutal destruction, of 
Hiroshima after the Japanese were already 
suing for peace. Was the sinking of hun¬ 
dreds of merchant ships by our submarines, 
without warning, In accordance with "the 
laws of war"? 

To accuse Judge Parker of special plead¬ 
ing Is, of course, not to say that the men 
convicted at Nuremberg should have gone 
unpunished. It is to say that a law which 
is aimed only at the vanquished Is not law. 
The right way to have dealt with Hitler’s 
lieutenants was to turn them over to Oer-j 
man courts—or Polish, Czech. Norwegian, or 
French courts—^to be tried for murder and 
usurpation and whatever other crimes they 
committed, that were dearly defined as of¬ 
fenses when the crimes took place. There is 
little chance that the guilty would have 
escaped. < 

The Nuremberg court was a victors' court, 
a fact that is obvious, though Judge Parker 
. tries to disguise it. Far from strengthening 
the foundations of International law. it has 
profaned the Ideals of equal Justice before 
the law. 


CoD|:reit Urged To Detenmne Troop 
Commitmenti 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OF ZOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr GROSS. Mr. Speaker. I have long 
been convinced that the American peo¬ 
ple want Congress to recapture the 
constitutional powers upon which this 
Republic was founded: to protect this 
Nation against future undeclared wars, 
so-called police actions and repeated 
emergencies whereby homes are broken 
and Americans shipped out on the spur 
of the moment to fight and die on foreign 
soil. 

The following editorial from the 
August 6 issue of the Waterloo (Iowa) 
Daily Courier is an example of a justified 
revolt against usurpation of power by 
the Executive: 

CuBCK ON Troop Shipments Needed 

Under existing law, there is no restriction 
whatever on the number of American troops 
which can be sent anywhere in the world 
by the President’s order. 

The Korean War proves, moreover, that 
the President is able to send large numbers 
of American men into combat on the other 
side of the world without consulting Con¬ 
gress. By calling the conflict a police ac¬ 
tion. he may thus evade the constitutional 
provision that only Congress may declare 
war. 

This is too much power and responsibility 
to place In the hands of one man. Even 
If the public had complete confidence In 
the administration It would be unwise to 
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allow the President that much power. It 
is through such precedents that dictator¬ 
ships are created. 

Unfortunately, furthermore, a recent ex¬ 
ample Indicates that the administration is 
not above tricking Congress and the public. 
Earlier this year when Congress was dis¬ 
cussing possible legislative restrictions on 
the number of troops to be sent to Europe, 
defense department olKcials testified that 
they planned to send four additional divi¬ 
sions. According to the standard size of 
United States divisions, this would mean an 
additional 100,000 men to be sent to Join 
the 120,000 men already on occupation duty. 

Acting on this assumption, the Senate 
adopted a resolution which approved “pres¬ 
ent plans * to send four additional 

divisions of ground forces" but declared that 
no further forces should be sent without fur¬ 
ther congressional approval. This was not 
legally binding on the President; but it rep¬ 
resented the prevailing and publicly ex¬ 
pressed belief that the total force in Europe 
would not exceed 220,000 men. 

Defense Secretary Marshall at the time did 
nothing to correct this misapprehension, if 
it were that. A few days ago, however, he 
calmly announced that the United States 
planned to have 400,000 men In Europe— 
nearly twice as many as the previous esti¬ 
mate Had Congress realized that the De¬ 
fense Department desired to send that many 
men it would probably have adopted legally 
binding restrictions on the total allowed. 

Such a restriction, however, may still be 
Imposed. If the administration is not going 
to be frank and honest in telling CongresB 
about its plans, then Congress will have to 
arrive at what it considers a safe figure and 
compel the administration to abide by It. 
Sentiment for such a restriction is growing in 
Congress and the Marshall Incident has 
caused the reintroduction of restrictive 
amendments to appropriation bills. The 
question of drafting and sending men abroad 
is the greatest power that a government 
can exert over its citizens. To say that Con¬ 
gress does not have the right to regulate and 
restrict this process is to deny the whole con¬ 
cept of representative government. 


Korean Ill Wind and the Marines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HIKE MANSFIELD 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to insert at tUs point in the Rec¬ 
ord, a news article out of the Christian 
Science Monitor which I think will be 
of Interest to .,he House: 

Korean III Wind and the Marines 
(By Harlan Trott) 

Washington.— Korea has been the Marine 
Corps' salvation, m some military experts 
see It. A year ago. this elite organization 
was wasting away, methodically being whit¬ 
tled down for the sake of economy. As its 
size was reduced, Its functions were ab¬ 
sorbed. Marine aviation was cut to the van¬ 
ishing polUv. When the conflict commenced 
in Korea, the corps was unable to assemble 
a single, full-strength division and the 
closest marine troops to Korea were thou¬ 
sands of miles away. 

Today the Marine Corps Is a revitalized 
service, and congressional plans have pro¬ 
gressed to the point where at least a 300,000 
and perhaps a 400,000-man corps will be al¬ 


lowed under law, including a stronger ma¬ 
rine air arm. Moreover, the outlook is good 
for Including the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps either as a full-fledged member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff or as a consultant 
to It. 

For this Improved position, the marines 
are thankful and the country is fortunate. 
In the uncertain, dangerous days ahead, 
despite the Imminent truce In Korea, the 
need for a stronger, expanded Marine Corps 
is more evident than ever. 

Though It shouldn't have been necessary, 
the marines proved their usefulness and 
value in Korea. In this the publication of a 
letter which characterized the marines as 
the Navy's police force played a measurable 
role. Even such a once-upon-a-tlme critic 
of the marines, General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, became en ardent leatherneck 
backer. Korea, said General MacArthur to 
one Marine general, would once and for all 
solidify the corps' position in the country's 
military structure. If this prediction proves 
correct, the country gains In strength and 
security. 

What have the marines done in Korea to 
achieve this? 

1. The Inchon landing. From a scant 12 
months' perspective, this almost impossible 
feat has gained the reputation of being the 
outstanding amphibious assault of military 
history. A month after the marines landed 
and captured Seoul, the downfall and de¬ 
struction of the North Korean Army were 
complete. Any fair-minded observer who 
has studied this operation will agree that 
only the marines with their background, ex¬ 
perience, and day-by-day training could 
have brought It off. Amphibious warfare is 
specialized work for which only the marines 
and the Navy are prepared. 

2. The now classic Hungnam evacuation, 
or as the marines call it, “the attack toward 
the sea." Outnumbered 10 to 1, Isolated for 
10 days, the Marine division fought its way 
out of a Chinese trap to freedom, bringing all 
of Its equipment with it. If any battle 
proved that the average American can be 
trained to be a superb soldier, that battle did. 

8. The marines’ specialized version of close 
air support. Flying from two small Navy 
Jeep aircraft carriers, the marines demon¬ 
strated techniques of using airplanes for 
ground fighting which proved far superior to 
the Air Force system. The marine airmen 
were themselves experienced ground fighters, 
and understood the problems and language 
of the foot soldier. Secondly, their planes 
and weapons were designed for the task. 
Napalm, the Jellied gasoline fire bomb, was 
their specialty and was used with consum¬ 
mate success in Korea. 

4. The individual marine. In Korea he 
used lour weapons almost forgotten in the 
1951 fog of atomic clouds and Jet smoke; 
his rifle, his hand grenade, his bayonet—and 
his intelligence. Well-trained, well-led, well- 
equipped, the leathernecks’ consistently ex. 
cellent performance in Korea reawakened 
the American people to the need and use¬ 
fulness of this elite organization. 

We have talked with many marines and 
naval officers, all of them battle-tested offi¬ 
cers. The consensus is that a larger but still 
volunteer Marine Corps, protected by law, 
with the Commandant seated as a consulant 
to the JCS, is a wise move. Few of them, 
however, wish to see the corps divorced and 
given autonomy from the Navy. The corps 
Is Inextricably Joined with the Navy, and if 
their unique abilities are to he maintained 
it must remain as part of the Navy. 

No credence is given to the idea that an 
expanded corps will constitute a second 
army. The specialized marines, lay the ex¬ 
perts, will be the ever-ready fire brigade 
ready for Instant service anywhere the Navy 
takes them. If another perimeter war 
breaks out In Iran or Indochina, Denmark 


or the Dardanelles, as it did in Korea, at 
least two divisions of marines will be on the 
spot and landed to protect American inter¬ 
ests until the Army arrives. ^ 

Recently military writers have repeated 
the theme that “militarily Korea has been 
worth while." In the case of the marines 
this overgllb statement is even more true. 
There might have been no victory in Korea 
without the marines, and there might have 
been no marines without Korea. 


Allied Arnu Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 

OF nxZNOlS 

IN THE HOUSE OP P^TRESENTAHVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
very near future, the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives is going to debate the foreign- 
aid bill and, although there is recog¬ 
nition of the need for aid to our foreign 
allies, there is a grave doubt in the 
minds of many people as to whether or 
not our foreign allies are doing their 
share toward helping themselves. 

Mr. William Stoneman, of the Chicago 
Daily News foreign service, points out in 
the article below the fact that the United 
States, Britain, and France have almost 
completely failed to standardize their 
weapons. No agreement as yet has even 
produced a standard caliber for infantry 
rifles or a standard type of artillery 
piece. 

It would seem a matter of common 
sense that Insofar as we will be called 
upon to furnish the bulk of the money 
and the bulk of the arms equipment that 
an agreement should quickly be reached 
so as to prevent an enormous duplica¬ 
tion of effort and expense. 

Mr. William Stoneman’s observations 
on this important phase of arms stand¬ 
ardization as reported in the Chicago 
Daily News of Tuesday. August 7, are as 
follows: 

Bare Allied Arms Chaos 
(By William Stoneman) 

London.— American opposition to Britain’s 
new .28-calIber rifle has advertised a fact 
that North Atlantic officials have previously 
made every effort to hush up, play down, or 
Ignore. That fact is that the United States, 
Britain, and France have almost completely 
failed to standardize their weapons. 

Endless conferences between highly paid 
experts of the three countries have not even 
produced agreement on a standard caliber 
for Infantry rifles or a standard type of 
artillery piece. There has been agreement 
on only two really Important things: 

All countries of the North Atlantic Treaty 
have theoretically agreed on a standard 
screw thread. If the theory Is converted into 
practice, you will be able to fit an American 
bolt into the British nut of the same gage. 

The French have agreed to produce weap¬ 
ons which will take ammunition made for 
American standard 105 and 155 mUlimeter 
artillery pieces. 

There have been other achievements in the 
direction of standardization, but most of 
them stem from the fact that so many NATO 
countries are being equipped with American 
weapons. But Britain and France have re¬ 
fused to go over in toto to American designs. 
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Their refusal Is thoroughly Jmtl&ed In 
some cases. But all along the line American, 
British, and French officers and officials have 
refused to agree on standard designs where 
they were obviously desirable. 

The answer Is that standard designs 
should have been imposed on the member 
countries at the very beginning before most 
countries were tooled up. 

In the particular instance of the .280 rifle 
the British argue that they must adopt the 
new weapon for several reasons: 

1. The old British Infantry bolt«action 
rifle is completely obsolete and a new auto¬ 
loading weapon must be adopted. 

2. It la better for them to adopt the .280 
that the American .30-caliber Oarand be¬ 
cause the Oarand itself is obsolescent and 
the J280 is a superior weapon. 

8. The .280 is extremely light and of rev¬ 
olutionary design. Waste of ammunition 
will be avoided by adjusting the gun to pre¬ 
vent firing in bursts. Americans have ar¬ 
gued that British soldiers would lose all of 
the advantage of the light ammunition by 
firing It too much “on automatic.’* 

The question which is bound to linger, 
irrespective of the outcome of this contro¬ 
versy, is how much money has been paid to 
how many different men for not agreeing on 
this subject many months ago. 


The West Point Scandal 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Judging 
from the letter printed below, many 
Americans are concerned about the 
happenings at VSTest Point. Mr. Stein 
has put forth his views in a very clear 
manner. I hope many of us will con¬ 
sider his opinions. 

Barberton, Ohio, August 5, 1951. 
Hon. William Ayres, 

Member of Congress for Akron Dis¬ 
trict, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ayres: I guess you have seen the 
newspaper reports about the cheating 
scandal at West Point, and perhaps have 
had other, more detailed Information about 
it. I want to give you a few of my thouf^hts 
regarding the naval and military academies 
and feel sure that you will be Interested 
since you are one of the few Congressmen 
who has shown concern over the treatment 
of the Reserves, and enlisted men generally. 

My own navy experiences convinced me 
that the men chosen to be officers were not, 
as a whole, especially well qualified for their 
work. Many were too Immature to lead, 
many were frankly Indifferent to the wel¬ 
fare of their men, most of the Junior officers 
didn’t even seem to cire much about help¬ 
ing get their work done by their men. I 
think that the trouble stems directly from 
the method of apportioning the appoint¬ 
ments to the service academies. 

The present system of allowing the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress to select the candidates for 
entrance examinations is defective in many 
ways. The appointees are boys, not men, 
and they cannot be expected to know that 
they want military careers; consequently 
many of them leave the services after serv¬ 
ing the minimum required time, and the 
citizens of the Nation lose a man educated 
at their expense. Again, to place boys into 
a school In which the empha..-s is on obedi¬ 
ence and discipline will make. In 4 years. 


men who will have lost their mental in¬ 
dependence, and will rely on regulation 
rather than reason, authority rather than 
right, and precedent rather than Justice. 
The court-martial system of military Jus¬ 
tice and the recent scandal at the Detroit 
Tank Arsenal, as well as the Navy supply 
corps disgrace In Hawaii during the war, 
will bear out this contention: that West 
Point and Annapolis produce more than 
Eisenhowers and Bradleys. And while for¬ 
merly. when a Congressman’s or Senator’s 
constituency was smaller, and class educa¬ 
tional distinctions made the range of can¬ 
didates even narrower, the people’s Repre¬ 
sentatives to the Federal Government may 
well have been the best selectors of future 
officers for the Armed Forces. I doubt that 
any man, trying to represent 50,000 or more 
people, at least 600 of whom will annually 
bo boys potentially candidates for the serv¬ 
ice academies, can possibly know anything 
about very many of them, or even take the 
time to examine those who show a desire 
to take the examinations. And even under 
the best of circumstances this system gave 
no guaranty, or even any real reason to 
believe, that the cadets would for the most 
part become men who would stay in the 
military and naval services. 

1 should like to see the congressional ap¬ 
pointment system abolished, or greatly cur¬ 
tailed, In favor of selection of future officers 
from the enlisted men of the Army and 
Navy, as Is now done to a small extent. In 
this way men would be entered into West 
Point and Annapolis, and they would be men 
who knew the military life first-hand, had 
had the experience of being commanded, un¬ 
derstood the difference between a good and 
bad officer, and who liked the military life 
well enough to stay with it. I suppose that 
some of the more childish activities of the 
schools, such as football, would be put into 
their proper place, and that there would be 
complaints about having to defer marriage 
to the age of 24 or 35 but. from the point of 
view of procuring officers who would serve 
for 10 or 20 years (the law should be changed 
from the present 3-year-after-graduBtlon re¬ 
quirement) , and give mature, intelligent di¬ 
rection to the Army and Navy, such minor 
losses as Army lamllles, athletic teams, and 
perhaps even some of the privileges of rank 
are unimportant. And I think you are one 
Congressman who is not unduly concerned 
over the possible loss of a valuable patronage 
you now control, although the loss of such 
a privilege as handing out a few free college 
educations a year is not a thing many men 
would deny themselves. I have a distinct 
idea, gained from recent news articles and 
the resignations from the Academies after 
the close of the late war, that some Army 
officers and Congressmen considered football 
ability rather than ability and desire to serve 
as the criterion of eligibility for entrance. 

In brief, I think the present method of 
selection of candidates for training as Army 
and Navy officers Is obsolete, and should be 
replaced by selection from applicants with 
several years’ service as enlisted men in the 
service in which they want commissions. 

William B. Stein. 


Rescue Our Missionaries 

extension of remarks 

OS' 

HON. JOHN W.McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAllVKfl 
Thursday, August 9,1951 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 


the Record, I Include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Boston Pilot of August 
4, 1951: 

Rescue Our Missionaries 

There has been a noticeable decline In 
interest among our American people In the 
conferences being held In reference to the 
question of a cease fire In Korea. The heat, 
the baseball pennant race, the television of 
a wrestling match, or the stench created 
by the sputtering out of the latest marriage 
of a Hollywood star, all seem to be more 
important. 

In the easy way of people who are accus¬ 
tomed to having their every want satisfied 
we take It for granted that our desire for 
peace also needs only to be talked over with 
somebody or other to be fulfilled. In Ko¬ 
rea. however, there are many people, our 
own people, who must be shocked, horrified, 
"let down’’ and legitimately infuriated by our 
attitude. 

Among them is a small group who are 
truly the most forlorn of the forgotten. 
These are the devoted missionaries, Catholic 
and non-Cathollc, who for no motive save 
that of extending the sweet Gospel of Jesus 
Christ have devoted their lives and their 
energies to the people of the Par East. They 
have been taken captive by the Communists 
with all the grief that that Implies, not the 
least of which Is the interruption of their 
good and noble work. 

We ask now if these Americans are in¬ 
cluded In the Korean conferences, point 4 
of which refers to "arrangements relating 
to prisoners of war.’’ Our spokesmen have 
put the question for us to the chief of the 
Communist delegation. They have received, 
at best, loose and ambiguous replies. 

This matter of the missionaries Is too im¬ 
portant to be lost In the general confusion 
of things. In the name of right and de¬ 
cency. we have a duty to watch news reports 
of the negotiations carefully. Amid the 
hooting and horn-blowing that greets the 
announcement of an armistice the voices of 
the men of God crying in the wilderness may 
not be heard. 


A Good Suggestion 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN. JR. 

OF MASSACHt setts 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, I include the 
following editorial from the New York 
Journal-American of August 2, 1951: 

The suggestion made toy a reader of the 
Beattie Post-Intelligencer, and printed in an 
adjoining column on this page, for adequate 
and merited recognition of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur at the Japanese treaty cere¬ 
monies in San Francisco In September, will 
strike a responsive chord in the minds of 
the American people. 

Surely the peace we now enjoy with Japan 
and the formal treaty perpetuating It are 
attributable to General MacArthur more 
than to any other man. 

The American victory In the war against 
Japan was achieved under the brilliant mili¬ 
tary leadership of General MacArthur. 

The subsequent occupation of Japan under 
his administrative leadership is universally 
recognized and acknowledged as the most 
constructive program of postwar rehabilita¬ 
tion ever undertaken, by a vlctorioua nation 
within the territories of a vanquished power. 
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Within the space of 6 years. Japan has not 
only been made capable of restoration to a 
peaceful place In the world family of free 
nations but has given proof of being worthy 
of the respect of her former enemies. 

General MacArthur accepted the adminis¬ 
trative responsibilities of the Japanese oc¬ 
cupation with the intention of achieving 
that objective, and most of the rest of the 
world was either skeptical or openly scoffed.' 

But the treaty which will be formally- 
signed in San Francisco will attest his sue-, 
cess, for the very first time in human his¬ 
tory, in accomplishing first a victory and 
then a peace designed to Increase and per¬ 
petuate the concepts of brotherhood which 
constitute the world’s best safeguards • 
against -future war. 

Surelji the peace treaty with Japan should, 
be written into the permanent record of' 
world liistory with full and proper recog¬ 
nition of the indispensable contributions of 
General MacArthur to the triumphs of 
American military power and the policies of 
American administration which made it pos¬ 
sible. 

It is a matter of unconscionable injtu- 
tlcc to General MacArthtu that he has been 
deprived of the opportunity to participate 
personally in the final dramatic and historic 
chapter of the Pacific conflict In which be 
commanded the American Armed Forces | 
so magnificently. , 

I It is a matter of great mortification and' 
humiliation to the American people that 
petty politicians, solely for the purpose of' 
concealing their own mistakes, have had 
the power as well as the shameful despre 
to send General MacArthur Into exile at a 
time the highest and best of the world’s 
honors should be paid him. 

But it would be an even more shameful 
thing If the San Francisco ceremonies at¬ 
tending the signing of the Japanese Treaty 
should not be conducted with all possible 
recognition of his honored and respected 
and beloved name. 


The Eisenhower Myth 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

or xLLXNOza 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
include an editorial published in the 
Washington Times-Herald under date of 
August 8,1951, and entitled “The Eisen¬ 
hower Myth. “ The editorial follows; 

Tiie Eissmkowis Mttu 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Mas¬ 
sachusetts has launched a boomlet for him¬ 
self as candidate for the Republican presi¬ 
dential nomination in 1052. Observers ex¬ 
perienced in politics call this a transparent 
maneuver. Lodge will be up for reelection 
next year and the political wiseacres say that 
he is fearful of being trimmed. They say 
that he wanta to bill himself for the role of 
favorite son In the hope of getting a clutch 
on the Massachusetts Republican delega¬ 
tion to the national convention, so that ho 
can throw the delegation to General Eisen¬ 
hower and thus advance a claim to the vice 
presidential post if Elsenhower Is nominated. 

The chief support of Eisenhower for the 
nmnlnation comes from people like Lodok 
who have slipped or are slipping. Governor 
Dewey, of New York, twice an also-ran in the 
race for President, has now settled down in 
the role of spoiler In the hope of khllng off 


the chances of Senator Tavt, the logical can¬ 
didate. Dewey la out for Etsenhower. So 
Is Senator Don* of Pennsylvania, Whose 
hold on the Republican Party in Pennayl- 
vanla Is slipping. Parmer Senator Harry 
Darby, of Kansas, who held the post by ap¬ 
pointment for 13 months, then bowed out 
of the picture, le another of these disap¬ 
pointed king makers. 

Aside from such people as these In the 
Republican Party, the ballyhoo for Elsen¬ 
hower as a Republican nominee comes from 
New Dealers, New Deal propagandists, Europe 
Flrsters, and other brands ot world savers. 
Senator Pstn. DommAS, a New Dealer, has 
gone so far as to propose that Eisenhower 
be nominated by both parties, which amounts 
to an endorsement of totalitarian one-party 
government. Oolunmista and commenta¬ 
tors playing the New Deal game are con¬ 
stantly whooping up Eisenhower. Bo is the 
un-American press in New York. 

Before these self-seekers proceed too far. 
they ought to appraise all of the handicaps 
under which Eisenhower would labor as a 
candidate. 

As a Republican candidate, Eisenhower 
would be a Joke. He was one of the coterie 
owing his advancement to George C. Mar¬ 
shall when the latter was Mr. Roosevelt's 
Army Chief of Staff. To put Marshall into 
that post. Roosevelt had to Jump him over 
34 senior officers. For Roosevelt and Mar¬ 
shall to Install Elsenhower as supreme com¬ 
mander In Europe necessitated jumping 
him over 366 officers who ranked him. Els¬ 
enhower achieved his advancement through 
New Deal patronage, and he is not likely to 
forget It. 

After the end of the war. it was Mr. Tru¬ 
man who appointed him Chief of Staff, 
which was as high as he could go in the 
Army. VSThen he completed his tour of that 
office, Elsenhower was picked up by the ex¬ 
tremely wealthy internationalists compris¬ 
ing the board of trustees of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity and was named president of Colum¬ 
bia. But Truman kept showering favors 
upon him. When the new Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in the unified Defense Department 
fell to quarreling, Truman called Eisen¬ 
hower back on leave from Columbia to serve 
as an unofficial referee. 

When the administration determined to 
send American troops into an Atlantic Fact 
army in Europe, Eisenhower, with the sup¬ 
port of the Truman administration, was 
given the Job of commander of the European 
army. He conducted a preliminary tour in 
Europe and came back to lead the admin¬ 
istration’s propaganda for this venture. Be 
thereby repaid the favor of being appointed 
commander, even though, in an unguarded 
moment later, he made it plain that the 
European army is militarily useless. He said 
he thought it could hold the Breton Penin¬ 
sula, which was equivalent to saying that it 
could not stand up to a Soviet attack any¬ 
where east of a point where it would stand 
with Its back to the sea. 

Mr. Truman recently referred to General 
Elsenhower’s obligations to him by stating 
that the general was free to do what he 
pleased politically In 1962. but the President 
said he felt confident that Elsenhower would 
pursue the line of duty. This was an Indi¬ 
rect hint to Eisenhower to keep off Truman’s 
preserve. 

Not only does Elsenhower labor under the 
handicap of an obligation to Truman and 
the New Deal, but his supporters must also 
be aware that his candidacy would bring his 
military record in World War II under review. 
His military bio^apher, Capt. Harry Butcher. 
Bays that It was a byword among American 
officers that ’’Elsenhower is the best general 
the British have.” EUenhowor got this repu¬ 
tation by acceding to a British war plan 
calculated to allow the British commander, 
Field Marshall Montgomery, to achieve all of 


the decisive break-through to achieve 
victory. 

Iffcmtgomery fell on his face each time he 
tried, but that did not prevent Eisenhower 
from diverting supplies from General Pat¬ 
ton’s unstoppable American armor at a'time 
when Patton thought he could wind up the 
war. These supplies were given to Montgom¬ 
ery for the 111-concelved parachiite attack de¬ 
signed to seize the mouth of the Rhine—a 
maneuver that ended in failure. 

Long before the campaign in Europe, Eisen¬ 
hower had shown his partiality to the 
British. It was he who helped cover up the 
errors of the British Gen. K. A. N. Anderson, 
which led to the Allied defeat at the Kasser- 
ine Pass In North Africa, and it was he who, 
by dismissing the American general, Lloyd 
Fredendall. cast the stigma for that set-back 
upon American arms. 

Nor will Elsenhower’s political decisions at 
the time victory in Europe was within Allied 
grasp pass unchallenged. It was he who 
called off General Bradley’s victorious armies 
when they were across the Elbe, thus re¬ 
serving for Russia the enormous political 
advantage of capturing Berlin. This decision 
certainly Is not unrelated to America’s later 
difficulties with Russia in maintaining the 
right of ingress and egress at Berlin—difflcui> 
ties which necessitated the costly airlift at a 
later time. 

Elsenhower it was, also who turned Gen¬ 
eral Patton from his unchecked advance upon 
Prague and let the capital of Chechoslovakia 
fall to the Red army. Very few blunders of 
the war have had more calamitous conse¬ 
quences than the decision to yield Berlin and 
Prague. It was little wonder that Eisen¬ 
hower was received in Moscow and there 
awarded a Soviet military decoration for his 
contributions to Stalin were great. 

Nor will some of Eisenhower’s other acts 
and utterances escape critical scrutiny. 
When he wrote his war memoirs, he was fa¬ 
vored with a special ruling by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue which permitted him to 
account for his royalties as a capital gain— 
a favor accorded no other author. It meant 
a difference of $600,000 in tax on a millton- 
dollar deal and permitted him to pocket 
three-quarters of a million dollars. Instead 
of $150,000, which was all that anyone else 
could have kept, 

Elsenhower’s remarks before a Congres¬ 
sional committee that “nominal pay”—per¬ 
haps $10 a month—was ample pay for con¬ 
scripts Is not going to endear him with the 
lower ranks of the Army. His order during 
the advance into Germany to “shoot every¬ 
thing that moves" will not commend him to 
htimanltarlans, and his remark at the time of 
assuming command of the European army 
that henceforth he must consider himself as 
only one-twelfth American Is not likely to 
commend him to patriots. 

But perhaps the General’s greatest handi¬ 
cap Is the ambiguity of his political attach¬ 
ment. He has refused to declare himself 
either a Democrat or a Republican. There 
are reports that in his younger days in Abi¬ 
lene. Kans., he was a registered Democrat. 
If any party should be so unwise as to cast 
aside Its own outstanding leaders, whose 
convictions are a matter of public knowledge, 
and to seek as a candidate a man who has 
consistently rebuffed and repulsed it, that 
party would proclaim itself devoid of prin¬ 
ciple and self-respect. It would condemn it¬ 
self as Interested only in winning office for 
the sake of jobs and patronage. It would hu¬ 
miliate itself by advertising Its utter want of 
conviction. It would so exalt one man as to 
dedicate Itself to personal government. 

‘Thoee who hope to profit by hitching them¬ 
selves to Eisenhower may be In for a cruel 
disillusionment. Their man is very vulner¬ 
able. So far be hae got off lightly because 
he has adopted the pretense of being above 
politics. People recalled that In 1648 he 
disavowed any interest In the New Deal 
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nomination, saying, “It is my conviction that 
the necessary and wise subordination of the 
military to the civil power will be best sus¬ 
tained and our people will have greater 
confidence that it is so sustained when life¬ 
long professional soldiers in the absence of 
some obvious and overriding reasons, ab¬ 
stain from seelclng high political office." 

Once Eisenhower abandons that position 
and Jumps into the political arena, his op¬ 
ponents will be less charitable. They will 
begin exploring the Eisenhower myth and 
showing out of what material it has been 
created. 


Bob Angers’ Giliimn 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the phe¬ 
nomenal success of Mr. Thomas J. Wat¬ 
son, chairman of the board of Interna¬ 
tional Business Machines Corp., was 
built around the simple slogan “Think.” 
The complexity of our problems as Con¬ 
gressman could be simplified and the 
burdens of the demands made upon us 
could be lightened if we devoted a few 
minutes before commencing work every 
day to just plain thinking. 

This morning I read the column of 
Mr. Bob Angers in the Franklin Banner- 
Tribune. It made me realize how pa¬ 
triotic yet how sensible our people are. 
It impressed me with their generosity, 
tempered with good Judgment. In other 
words, it made me think. I commend 
this article to you, my colleagues. In 
this great land of ours you and I do not 
even have to agree with all Bob Angers 
has to say; just so he helps us to think 
our way through during these critical 
times. 

The article follows: 

The Column 

To the great American bread Une this 
column Is respectfully dedicated 

Giveaway programs have gotten to be 
somewhat of a phobia in your land and mine. 
We give away automobiles, deep freezers, and 
college scholarships at the drop of the mer¬ 
chandising hat. Most of the time the give¬ 
away Is tied in with a promotional campaign 
designed to make the public conscious of 
a certain product and create a desire to buy 
that product. Sometimes the programs are 
a nuisance, but generally they provide good 
entertainment and the prizes are worth the 
effort. 

But it appears like the giveaway has been 
given the wrong slant at the so-called diplo¬ 
matic level of our Government, 

Solid Americans hate communism, social¬ 
ism, and fascism with a passion. They rec¬ 
ognize the danger they pose to Americanism. 
And they’ll do almost anything to combat 
them. In fact, they've done almost every¬ 
thing to oppose them and know that the 
battle never ends. 

American lives and treasure have been 
poured Into the struggle and Americans have 
not been mealymouthed about the sacrifice. 
They clipped the Kaiser’s wings In World 
War I and broke out the shears when his 
Nazi counterparts set out to rule the world, 
Japan felt the American whiplash after Pearl 
Harbor, and Russia and her stooges In Korea 


have had their rose-oolored glasses smashed 
by a solid punch in the nose. 

We have shown a willingness to help any¬ 
one who wants to play on our team. Includ¬ 
ing a lot of our former enemies and men like 
Franco who stood ready to hop on Hitler’s 
bond wagon with a knife in his hand to slip 
In our back. 

Sometimes America looked like an interna¬ 
tional Santa Claus riding a big red fire en¬ 
gine in four different directions at once. 
Arme, food, clothing, medicine, scientific as¬ 
sistance, and money have gone out in gener¬ 
ous doses to Greece. Prance, England, Turkey, 
Finland, Holland, Norway, Africa, Israel, Iran, 
Spain, India, China, Russia, the Philippines, 
South America, Japan, Germany, and a hun¬ 
dred other places. 

Two and one-half world wars have made 
most of us Internationalists in our thinking. 
We despise war and its misery and waste, 
and that’s been a big reason why we’ve been 
a party to conducting the biggest bread line 
In the history of the world. 

Not many of us are so proud but what we 
haven't accepted a helping hand in a mo¬ 
ment of despair But most of us have 
enough pride to want to stand on our own 
two feet at the earliest date. And its that 
ingrained principle of Americanism that 
makes us ask questions about some of the 
people abroad that seem to be making a pro¬ 
fession out of living off American handouts. 

God helps people who help themselves, 
and It's about time that that adage be ap¬ 
plied to American diplomacy. Lets he'p 
people who deserve help and who, In gome 
measure, indicate that they want to help 
themselves 

Our economic capability Is limited. Amer¬ 
ica has only so much wealth and resourcas 
that she can expend before she reaches the 
danger point ol economic collapse. Today 
our tax burden borders on the same per¬ 
centage that caused the fall of the Reman 
Empire. And can you see the end in sight? 
We can't. If American policy is to be guided 
by the principle that the outstretched hand 
from abroad is the signal to reach for your 
pockotbook. 

Anyone who exhibits a sincere desire to do 
battle with communism Is deserving of the 
support we are financially and militarily 
able to give him. However, we should have 
a good look at people like Tito and Franco 
before opening Fort Knox France and Italy 
have shown some resiliency since the war, 
but they have a whole lot of dirty dishes to 
wash before they put on new white skirts. 
Socialism, as advocated by some of our Brit¬ 
ish friends, is contrary to our own free-en- 
terprlse thinking. Something for nothing 
Is a false concept. Whereas we don't want 
to tell another country how to run its affairs, 
we should at least be good bankers and re¬ 
serve the right to ask how they propose to 
pay their debts. A time limit on a loan will 
result In more satisfactory payment than the 
open note. 

Wheat for the starving Indians? Yes. 
Arms for our embattled allies? Yes. Mon¬ 
ey for oUr destitute friends? Yes. But la 
each Instance let’s do business on a buslness- 
like basis. Determine the need. Determine 
our ability to provide the goods. Determine 
the time limit and conditions. Determine 
whether or not It is In the best interest of 
the United States. 

America has its own problems and Its own 
needs to satisfy. We have a never-ending 
battle against disease. We have to figure out 
a way to lessen the munber of traffic deaths 
on the highways. We have to break up the 
unholy alliance of the gambler end the cor¬ 
rupt politician and restore moral dignity to 
public office. We’ve got to settle the tide- 
lands Issue at an early date. There are 
roads and hospitals to build, crops to harvest, 
children to educate. 

We're not so preoccupied with our own 
pressing problems Uiat we overlook the as- 
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Blstance we can render abroad. On the 
other hand we want to be free agents and 
shouldn’t get so ensnarled in foreign affairs 
that we can’t put out our own fires. 

The bread line has Its place, so long as we 
don’t have to mortgage the kitchen and shoot 
the cook in order to pay the bills. 


Surplus Food Acquired in Parity Program 
Has Been Distribuled to Hungry Peo- 
ple—Congressional Authority for Use 
of care’s Facilities Wisely Exercised 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

or ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 
Mr. HA'5fS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on previous occasions I have presented 
to the House some of the details of a 
remarkable record being made by CARE, 
a private, nonprofit organization which 
has been recognized by the Congress as 
an effective agency for overseas relief. 
This organization Is acting In certain 
areas as a representative of the United 
States in the program of food distribu¬ 
tion. 

The shadow of hunger still casta a pall 
over many countries, although United 
States governmental aid has done much 
to relle7e suffering through food grants. 
Governmental food grants naturally 
tend most often to take the form of 
loans to purchase supplies. Food is thU8 
made available in the stores of shortage 
areas—but too often those who are 
hungriest do not have the money to 
pay for it. 

It is a most happy circumstance, 
therefore, when food can be brought, 
free, to people who need It sorely—a 
happy circumstance and one that merits 
public attention. 

Such is the case in a program of In¬ 
ternational food aid that has been made 
possible by the Joint participation of 
the United States Government, the 
American people, and CARE. 

Our Government's part in the pro¬ 
gram came when—by act of Congress- 
millions of pounds of farm surplus, 
which had been bought by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture to support parity 
prices, was made available, without 
charge, to welfare agencies for relief 
distribution. 

CARE’S part came in applying for a 
large share of this agricultural surplus, 
to be delivered to the hungry and needy 
In food-short countries across the seas. 

And the American people’s part in the 
program comes in generously contribut¬ 
ing the funds to cover CARE’S cost of 
handling, processing, shipping, and dis¬ 
tributing this food. 

The farm-surplus distributions are 
being made in addition to the nonprofit 
agency’s well-known service of distrib¬ 
uting its own CARE package assortments 
of food, textiles, books, and other needed 
supplies to the people of Europe and 
Asia. 
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For th€ farm-surplus program CARE 
acquirfid from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture approximately 43»000,000 pounds 
of agricultural commodities—-milk pow¬ 
der. egg powder, butter, Cheddar cheese, 
and dried beans. 

This was food which had been lying 
useless in our warehouses— food which 
Communist propagandists throughout 
the world had been quick to seize upon 
as an example of the selfishness of our 
democracy. People who arc hungry are 
easy prey to such claims. But now this 
food is bringing sustenance to millions 
of people overseas—and every pound 
CARE delivers is unmistakable proof of 
the concern of Americans for the wel¬ 
fare of their fellow men. 

It IS in Yugoslavia—a country the 
Cominfoi*m is most anxious to recap¬ 
ture—that these food gifts are making 
the greatest impact. I am advised by 
Paul Comly French, the able director of 
CARE, that the agency is dlstilbutlng 
the bulk of the farm surplus it ac¬ 
quired—36,294,668 pounds of milk and 
egg powders—to relieve the hunger 
caused by Yugoslavia’s unprecedented 
drought last year. 

Under the CARE plan, each $5.35 con¬ 
tribution from an American donor guar¬ 
antees that a 300'Pound unit of farnr- 
surplus supplies—200 pounds of milk 
powder and 100 pounds of egg powder- 
will be divided among 100 needy Yugo¬ 
slavians. The distribution Is made on 
the basis of 2 pounds of milk powder 
and 1 pound of egg powder per person— 
the equivalent of 8 quarts of milk and 3 
dozen eggs. 

The recipients of this free American 
food come from special categories of 
persons—young children, expectant 
mothers, Invalids, hospitals, orphan¬ 
ages. students, old-age homes, and the 
people of areas which suffered most se¬ 
verely from the crop failures. Those 
categories were agreed upon by repre¬ 
sentatives of CARE, the United States 
Embassy at Belgrade and Yugoslav Gov¬ 
ernment welfare officials. It was also 
ugreed that recipients would be chosen 
purely on the basis of need without po¬ 
litical. religious, or other discrimination. 

Distribution of the food is made on a 
monthly basis through Government food 
outlets in the six federated republics of 
Yugoslavia. Those certified to partici¬ 
pate receive a special CAKE ration card 
which they present at their local food 
shop. As they receive their CARE ra¬ 
tion. each recipient signs a special re¬ 
ceipt. Each list of 100 persons is then 
turned over to the CARE mission in Bel¬ 
grade. which sends a microfilm copy to 
CARE headquarters in New York for 
forwarding to the donor who contrib¬ 
uted $5.35 for that particular 300-pound 
consignment. 

These lists also serve as a guide for 
six trained American observers CARE 
has stationed in Yugoslavia to check on 
the distribution. CARE’S observers make 
field trips to visit the food distribution 
shope* and—from the names and ad- 
dresses on the receipts—make spot check 
to the recipients’ homes. They make 
certain that the rations are being Issued 
equitably, that the people know how to 


use the powders, and that they know the 
food has been provide as a free gift from 
the American people. 

So far two million persons—one out 
of every eight Yugoslavs—are participat¬ 
ing in the CARE-ration distrlbuUons. 
By the time the program is completed, 
an estimated 4,000.000 persons will bene¬ 
fit. CARE'S observers, who have com¬ 
plete freedom to travel wherever they 
wish, report that virtually everyone in 
the country knows about the free food 
that is being sent by Americans. The 
Yugoslav press and radio have given wide 
coverage to the program and word-of- 
mouth has spread from grateful recipi¬ 
ents to their relatives and friends in every 
city and village. Everywhere, the people 
express their gratitude to their American 
friends. 

But Yugoslavia is not the only country 
whose people are benefiting from the 
surplus-food gifts. Needy persons and 
institutions in Austria, Great Britain, 
France, Western Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Norway, and India are being helped by 
the remaining 6,788,362 pounds of sur¬ 
plus commodities which CARE acquired. 

Those supplies—milk powder, egg pow¬ 
der, butter, Cheddar cheese and dried 
beans—have been supplemented with 
additional items CARE purchased on the 
regular market and have been assem¬ 
bled in two types of units; A $5 family 
package, containing 24 pounds of food, 
and $125 institutional package which 
contains 954 pounds of food in the Euro¬ 
pean assortment: 710 pounds in the units 
being distributed in India. 

For this part of Its surplus-food pro¬ 
gram. CARE follows Its customary pro¬ 
cedure for package deliveries. Amer¬ 
ican individuals or groups who subscribe 
the parcels may designated the country 
and the type of person or institution they 
wish to help. Overseas representatives 
of CARE and its 27 American member 
welfare agencies select the recipients on 
the basis of greatest need. Delivery Is 
made in the name of the donor, and 
CARE returns a receipt giving the name 
of the recipient, so that a direct person- 
to-person link is established. 

A total of approximately 202,000 fam¬ 
ily and institutional packages have been 
assembled by CARE for distnbuUon in 
the eight countries. Displaced persons 
and destitute university students In 
Western Germany, famine-sufierers in 
India, war orphans In Prance are among 
the hungry who are being reached by 
these friendship-gifts from Americans. 

A fact which has surprised both CARE 
representatives and United States Gov¬ 
ernment representatives overseas is the 
wide coverage these CARE surplus-food 
distributions have received from the 
local press and radio in every country. 
It is as though everyone is anxious to 
spread the word of the help that will 
reach the most helpless of the people. 

The retail value of the total 43,000,000 
pounds of surplus commodities which 
CARE received is estimated at $10,500,- 
000. To cover the cost of its handling 
and distribution overseas. CARE is ask¬ 
ing the American people for $1,423,000. 

Those are small sums In comparison 
to the $11,000,000,000 worth of foreign 
assistance we have given through the 


Marshall plan in the past 3 years. Yet, 
dollar for dollar, the release of surplus 
foods to CARE is one of the best invest¬ 
ments the United States Government has 
made. 

It has made it possible for CAKE in the 
name of the American people, to reach 
directly millions of persons who need to 
know that America Is their friend and 
is anxious to help them. It is bringing 
a return of friendship and good will that 
will pay important dividends In the years 
to come—the years that will determine 
the outcome of our efforts to help build 
a world of freedom and peace. 


Harry J. AnsHnger, United States Coiniius' 
sioner of Narcoticif Warni Ui That 
“The Nsrcotici Peddler Docs Not Kid¬ 
nap Children; He Destroys Them’* 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday August 9. 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur¬ 
ing the past several mont^ the spot¬ 
light of public opinion has been focused 
on the dope traffic as radio, television, 
and the press united to emphasize the 
dire effects that have followed the Illegal 
sale and use of deadly drugs. 

As the American people were told of 
the vicious criminal racket which oper¬ 
ates throughout the Nation. It is ap¬ 
parent that it has become so widespread 
in its operation that no man, woman, or 
child is immune from its destructive ef¬ 
fects. In fact, it is revealed that our 
teen-age population has been a fruitful 
source for the traffic In deadly drugs and 
that boys and girls of high-school age 
have succumbed to its evil influences. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to call attention to the following 
address on the subject by Hon. Twain 
Michelsen, judge of the superior court of 
the city and county of San Francisco, 
delivered on July 15, 1951, over radio 
station KYA; 

Before proceeding with my discussion of 
the Illicit narcotic trafllc. I wish to acknowl¬ 
edge, With a deep sense of appreciation, the 
generosity of Jimmie Tarantino In turning 
over to me the facilities of this station, 
which means all of his usual Sunday broad¬ 
cast-time. He asked me if I would Impart 
tu you the benefit of my many years of study 
of the most vicious criminal racket ever to 
fasten Itself upon the people of the world. 
Because Mr. Tarantino Is hlmseir crusading 
against the dope traffic, i have accepted the 
offer of his radio time. 

6o that you, my listeners, may gain even 
a Blight insight Into the enormity of the 
narcotic traffic, let me aay in passing that 
It goes back deop into the centorlee. And, 
as always, cruel and pitiless exploitation, 
sitting high on the throne of profit, has been 
its evil guiding spirit. I shall discuss this 
subject In two general phases Today. 1 
shall briefly touch upon the international 
aspect of the traffic; next Sunday, at this 
same time, 1 shall discuss specific cases, as 
they affect local and national levels. 
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Tbe world la indebted to Harry J. AnaUnger, 
nlted States Commissioner at Narcotics, 
>r the zeal and devotion with which he haa 
orsued the dope assassin into hidden parts 
! the world. Handicapped as he has al» 
aya been by an all too limited Bureau per- 
)nnel, he has. nevertheless, carried to 
lany countries the light by which vigorous, 
lough limited, suppression of the dirty 
>mmerce In contraband narcotics has been 
mompllahed. During the life of the now 
sad League of Nations, he was one of the 
merlcan representatives on the Opium Ad- 
isory Committee of the League, and there 
Is powerful voice was always raised in oppo- 
tlon to the International Intrigues that 
lawned the opium monopolies in the Far 
ast. By hlB side, In the held of decency 
od common morality, there stood the line 
gure of Director Bussell Pasha, of the Cen- 
*al Narcotics Intelligence Bureau of Bgypt. 
i was he who first sounded the warning 
Hat the Suez Canal was "wide open to 
nciugglers of narcotics." It was he who con- 
ded to the people of America that "the 
lajorlty of Manchukuo heroin destined for 
merica is being routed from the Far East 
orts through the Suez Canal.” In his clear 
olce, speaking In terms of spiritual values, 
s well as in warning of the insidious entrap* 
lents of the international drug peddler, he 
aid, and I quote: "The world keeps on say- 
ag that it is agreed to stop narcotic traffic, 
onventlons are signed and ratified, black- 
ists of proven International traffickers are 
xawn up and exchanged, and yet no finality 
i reached in dealing with these International 
ogues who seem able to pass free and un- 
aolested in many countries of Europe and 
he Far East. Their continued existence and 
ver-green activity is a sad reflection on the 
/orld's lack of Joint determination to be 
lone with these plague carriers." 

Again, this same spokesman for emanci- 
lation from the awful degradation and 
lavery of drug addiction, made the follow- 
ng striking statement: "Thj whole question 
>1 the drug situation in the Par East was 
0 fully dealt with by the representative of 
he United States of America in the session 
)f the advisory committee (of the League 
»f Nations) at GvA.eva, that I do not propose 
.0 enlarge upon the subject except to say 
hat It Is rapidly becoming the most serious 
ne^iace of the civilized world." Nor has the 
)lcture changed since those fateful words 
vere spoken in the late thirties. Indeed, 
he traffic in dope has become more mon- 
(trous. more shocking, until now the world 
s reeling under Its murderous impact. In 
irglng the Government of Egypt to close Its 
loors to some five-hundred-odd persons who 
aad been deported from his country, Dl- 
•ector Russell Pasha sounded this frighten- 
,n^; note: “I trust that the Egyptian Gov- 
srnment will jtand firm and remain ada- 
aiant in refusing reentry into this country 
jf these Incorrigible foreigners who so nearly 
brought Egypt to Its death,” 

There you have it. ladles and gentlemen, 
i traffic In poison, a traffic in murder on 
the Installment plan, a traffic that so nearly 
brought Egypt to its dea+‘i. And do not lull 
yourselves into a state of complacency and 
Indifference by assuming that what hap¬ 
pened in Egypt cannot happen here. It 
all but happened in China, In India, and 
It was the diabolical plan of the Japanese 
war lords, before the outbreak of World War 
II, that It should happen In America. Let 
It bL said herj that one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks to the winning of the fight 
against the narcotic traffic lies in public 
apathy, and indifference to the uttor serious¬ 
ness of the traffic. For instance, are you 
Interested to know that while America is 
spending close to a billion dollars a month 
In flghtl-^g the Brltlsh-recognlzed Commu¬ 
nists m Korea, Communist China, herself, 


according to Commissioner Anelinger, is one 
of the two major sources of supply of heroin 
which is now undermining the health and 
morals of thousands of the youth of Amer- 
ioaf Does it Intermt you, Mr. and Mrs. 
America, that Coxnmissloner Anslinger. when 
he appeared before the Senate Crime Investi¬ 
gating committee recently, stated with what 
must have been bitterness in his heart, that 
"The narcotics peddler does not kidnap 
children—^he destroys them”? 

Does it interest you to know that during 
World War II, according to congressional 
records, "opium monopolies were stubbornly 
malntBined by governments other than 
ours.” that 2 percent of the entire revenue 
of the Dutch East Indies was derived from 
smoking opium; that in British Burma 5 
percent of the country’s revenue was simi¬ 
larly derived; that In the British Federated 
Malay States it was 6 percent; that in British 
North Borneo it was 10 percent: that In Brit¬ 
ish Sarawak it was 11 percent; that In the 
British Untederated Malay States it was 12 
percent; and in the British Straits Settle¬ 
ments It was 20 percent? There has been 
a breakdown In the family of nations In re¬ 
lation to this death-dealing commerce, Just 
as there has been a breakdown somewhere 
in the American family in relation to wide¬ 
spread narcotics addiction; there is a break¬ 
down, too,'in the forces of law and order, 
and in the courts throughout the land, In 
the giving of probation and suspended sen¬ 
tences. and light Jail sentences^ to the crook, 
edest and most unconseionimie of all crimi¬ 
nals, the dope peddler. Recently title emi¬ 
nent columnist, Sokolsky. referred to par¬ 
ents who are Jittery over the widespread 
narcotics investigation, not knowing what 
Is happening within the four walls of their 
own homes. He lays down the forceful prin¬ 
ciple that, and I quote: "Neither the n^llce 
nor the schools can do much in combatting 
social evlis without the cooperation of par¬ 
ents. particularly among children whose 
parents have so lost control of the family 
that It has practically ceased to exist as a 
social unit. • • • No matter what pro¬ 

gressive educators say about the social value 
of self-expression in a democracy, children 
who grow up like alley cats, without moral 
restraints and inhibitions, will not resist the 
temptations of their environment. Those 
restraints and inhibitions must be developed 
in the home.” 

You SCO how closely related the two phi¬ 
losophies are; Commissioner Anslinger and 
Director Russell Pasha point to the world’s 
lack of Joint determination to be done with 
the national and International dope rack¬ 
eteer, while Sokolsky places a part of the 
blame squarely in the lap of the Indulgent 
and neglectful parent in relation to the nar¬ 
cotic addiction of his own child. 

What Director Bussell Pasha has said of 
Egypt, can be applied to the great opium 
monopolies fostered in India, first, by the 
British East India Trading Co., the 
property of the House of Bassoon, later taken 
over by the British Government Itself, both 
of which laid waste the physical end moral 
substance of the poverty-stricken masses of 
that great country of innate culture and 
spiritual attainment. The British Crown 
Itself received subsidies from and fed on this 
filthy business, until, at the close of the 
century, there were no less than 10,000 em¬ 
poriums where opium could be purchased 
openly under government protection and 
license. This subjugation of the people ol 
India, under the Imperialistic heel of Brit¬ 
ain’s opium monopolies, presents one of the 
blackest pages In the history of the world, 
as does her opium record in China, where, 
for over a century, the Chinese have fought 
bitterly to throw off the curse of drug addic¬ 
tion. China fought two short wars with 
Great Britain because of the opium traffic; 


■he loet both, and was compelled by Britain 
to accept legalization of the business, Hong 
Kong was one of Britain’s grand prizes, 
snatched from the Up of the gods of war and 
dope. Just as Hong Kong today Is one of her 
prizes, through which the potentials of war 
are flowing to the common enemy, and 
through which, during this very hour, there 
is a reported flow of heroin from Tientsin 
and points in Manchuria. Commissioner 
Anslinger recently stated, "It Is reported that 
the former heroin manufacturing factories 
In Tientsin, North China, and Manchuria 
have resumed operations, and there is evi¬ 
dence that some of this heroin is finding its 
way into the United States by way of Japan." 

He further states that this heroin was 
allegedly smuggled into Japan aboard a 
British aircraft carrier from Hong Kong. 
Thus we find that Communist China Is 
opening the floodgates of contraband nar¬ 
cotics, Just as the Japanese war mongers did 
in their narcotics Invasion that struck deep 
Into the heart of China. It Is disconcerting 
news, as Commissioner Anslinger says, that 
Communist China proposes to offer 500 tons 
of opium for export. And that is only the 
beginning Anslinger sounds the warning, 
too. that Italy. Turkey, and Greece are ex¬ 
porting large quantities of contraband nar¬ 
cotics, including heroin. "These stocks,** 
he says, "constitute a great danger in the 
Illicit traffic In various countries, particu¬ 
larly the United States, where large quanti¬ 
ties have been smuggled from Italy” and 
which illicit diversion "hag. reached teen¬ 
agers in several countries.” 

Mexico, too, offers a disturbing example 
of failure of Joint determination to be done 
with the narcotics racket. In 1247, the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations passed a resolution requesting the 
Government of Mexico "to take appropriate 
measures, In fulfillment of its international 
obligations under the narcotics conventions, 
to suppress the illicit cultivation ol opium " 
There existed then in Mexico between 10,000 
and 12,600 acres of poppy fields, producing 
from 82 to 40 metric tons of opium, and 
Commissioner Anslinger has stated that "it 
Is reported that between 20 and 30 secret 
landing strips lor airplanes have been con¬ 
structed in Mexico to handle the transpor¬ 
tation of narcotics from Mexico to the United 
States.” In pleading for a stop to this nar¬ 
cotic invasion, Commissioner Anslinger 
warns: "The United States is concerned over 
the narcotics situation in Mexico because 
most of the narcotics produced are Intended 
for smuggling across the border into our own 
country and are a serious menace to the 
health of our people." 

He states further and I quote again: "The 
marijuana traffic is particularly serious along 
the Mexican border, and the flow of this 
drug from Mexico remains unabated.” With 
a force of about 270 persons, the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics cannot suppress these 
smuggling activities; nor can the customs 
force, with its reduced personnel. The 
Kefauver committee has recommended an 
Increase in the personnel of Federal law-en¬ 
forcement agencies, especially the Narcotics 
Bureau. In a stirring plea for Increased 
Federal appropriations with which to fight 
the dope racket, Lyle Wilson, a United Press 
staff writer, wants to know, "why the Bureau 
of Narcotics has been the forgotten agency 
of Government. How come,” ne demands, 
"we will be spending in the next fiscal year 
15 times as many dollars to control disease 
of farm animals and poultry as we will spend 
on narcotics control?" Put this same ques¬ 
tion, ladles and gentlemen, to your Congress¬ 
men. and insist upon an answer. And put 
to yourselves this question: What are you 
going to do about the web of crime, de¬ 
generacy, and death that this Infamous dope 
traffic ts weaving about the heart ol Amer¬ 
ica, and your children? 
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Thank Yon, Jerioy Joornal—Congresi, I 
Am Sure, Will Return the RFC Law to 
Help Butineit Weather Gales and 
Misfortune. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALFRED D.SIEMINSKI 

OF KEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on be¬ 
half of the people of my district, the 
Thirteenth Congressional District of New 
Jersey, which includes Bayonne, with Its 
great naval base and a part of Jersey 
City, with its politically astute citizenry, 
I here express my thanks to the Jersey 
Journal, a home-town paper, for its 
forthright opinion on the RFC law and 
its retention. 

I recently wired the editor of the 
Jersey Journal requesting an editorial 
opinion on the RPC. Should the law be 
retained or revoked, and the corporation 
dissolved? Some feel that the RPC has 
outlived its usefullness and that banks 
and the Federal Reserve Board are suffi¬ 
cient to nurse the needs of business. 
Herbert Hoover, for one. would abolish 
the RPC. 

The editor of this home-town paper 
graciously responded to my request. I 
am sure the information contained in 
the below-listed editorial from the Jersey 
Journal of Wednesday. August 8. 1951, 
will serve to beat back and defeat those 
who would abolish the RPC: 

Keep RPC Law, Bttt Stamp Out Use of 
Influence To Secure Loams 

The conflict over the question In Washing¬ 
ton as to what ought to be done about the 
Keconstructlon Finance Corporation will be 

nswered by a large portion of the public and 
uy Investigators of that problem this way: 

Retain the Federal Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, but: 

1. Tighten It up so as to safeguard the 
inllllons of dollars that are being loaned to 
business under that law. 

2. Stamp out. by nonloophole law, any¬ 
thing that looks like purchase of Influence 
to get loans from the RPC, but do not reject 
any application for a loan after It Is settled 
that the loan will be utilized to save an 
embarrassed business and put It on Its feet 
again. 

It was toward the end of President Hoover’s 
administration, In 1928 and 1929, and on the 
ev-* of the depression period that the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation law was 
enacted by Congross. The law was passed 
to save and brace up legitimate business 
that needed additional funds, but could not 
get them from the existing banks because 
th<) loan would conflict with the stringent 
bank regulations which opposed loans to a 
business not solvent or in Imminent danger 
of Insolvency. 

President Roosevelt's administration, In 
1929, enlarged the law and it served a use¬ 
ful purpose In the gloomy depression period 
and saved many a business from going over 
the precipice. 

Oreat enterprises that could not have ob¬ 
tained loans from banks got loans from the 
Government under the RPC law at terms 
more liberal than those which banks were 
allowed to make. ' 

Moreover, such loans, In the majority of 
eases, were so safeguarded that the Govern¬ 


ment In only a very small number of oases 
lost money. In the vast majority of loans 
the business helped was able to repay the 
loan In a fixed period, according to agree¬ 
ment. In that way Investments were saved 
while an army of employees were protected 
against want. 

It is true that in recent days, as the pres¬ 
sure for loans has increased, Washington 
ha > been fed with stories of Influence bought 
to get loans. There have been fantastic 
yarns about vast sums paid to men of in¬ 
fluence to use their power to get loans from 
the RFC. but In many of these cases con¬ 
firmatory proof has been lacking. In a few 
cases stories of large aiuns paid for Influence 
have been confirmed. 

What should be done is to discourage In 
every possible way the use of money to get 
loans by the purchase of political Influence In 
Washington, and then let the law continue to 
help business weather gales and misfortune. 


Korean Campaign Veterani Educational 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF bcassachusetts 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 Include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star: 

They Deserve Equal Treatment 

Simple Justice requires enactment by Con¬ 
gress of legislation to end the discrimination 
which now exists between veterans of World 
War n and those of the Korean campaign. 
Some of the Inequities already have been 
corrected, but others remain, particularly 
In the field of benefits under the so-caUed 
GI bill of rights. A bill Introduced Jointly 
by Senators George of Georgia and Kerr of 
Oklahoma, Is one of several Intended to In¬ 
sure equal treatment for those who are 
fighting and have fought for their country 
In far-away Korea. 

Ihe George-Kerr bill would give to Korean 
war veterans education and training advan¬ 
tages similar to those extended to other 
veterans. Under the proposed legislation 
veterans of 90 days or more of active service 
since the start of the Korean war would 
be eligible for 1 month of free training for 
each month of service. Veterans whose 
schooling was Interrupted by active mili¬ 
tary duty would get a maximum of 4 years* 
education or training. Tliose who had not 
been in school at the time of call would 
be entitled to a year of the benefits. 

It was not until a Korean veteran was 
denied treatment at a Veterans' Adminis¬ 
tration hospital in Arizona last May that 
a law was passed giving such men full hos¬ 
pitalization prlvllegea. The veteran, a for¬ 
mer marine, had been turned away from 
the hospital because the Korean outbreak 
was not a "war" within the meaning of 
the law as it then stood. Under the old 
law only men with wounds or other ail¬ 
ments incurred In actual combat could be 
hospitalized by the VA. The law was 
amended to authorize treatment for non- 
servlce-connected ills as well as combat dis¬ 
abilities. 

Korean veterans also are given free Insur¬ 
ance by the Government, but with restric¬ 
tions not Imposed on World War II policies, 
which were paid for by the soldiers. The 


new policy Is a term-insurance plan which 
cannot be converted to other forms. Burial 
benefits of $150 are provided in addition. 
The Government also provides compensation 
for service-connected disabilities. 

The Veterans’ Administration la said to be 
preparing a bill along the lines of the George- 
Kerr bill, but more restrictive in its benefits. 
The purpose of the VA measure would be to 
extend to Korean veterans all of the rights 
accorded to veterans of World War II, with 
conditions based on lessons learned In ad¬ 
ministration of the GI bill of rights. Legis¬ 
lation of this sort is long overdue. 


It’s About Time 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY J. UTHAM 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker. It Is 
about time. 

The disclosure that $217,000,000 in 
projected foreign aid has been ear¬ 
marked for the Chinese Nationalist Qov- 
ernment on Formosa is heartening to 
every enemy of communism, but it re¬ 
mains to be seen whether the proposal 
represents a real change of heart by 
the Truman administration or is merely 
another smokescreen to deceive the 
American people. 

For 6 long years Secretary of State 
Acheson has been the chief architect 
and salesman of policies that could 
lead only tc the complete overthrow of 
the legitimate Nationalist Government 
of China and complete victory for the 
Communists. Even when the Republi¬ 
can Eightieth Congress voted, over ad¬ 
ministration protests, to furnish $125,- 
000,000 in military aid to the Chinese 
Nationalists, the State Department sub¬ 
verted the will of Congress by throwing 
every possible obstacle in the path of 
actual delivery of the aid. The State 
Department proved itself a master of 
paper shuffling, haggling, and delay. In¬ 
stead of bullets and bread, the Chinese 
Nationalists often received the State 
Department’s polite regrets. 

Another reason for questioning the 
sincerity of the present proposal is Sec¬ 
retary Acheson’s recent statement that 
there has been no change in United 
States policy toward China, despite a 
speech by Assistant Secretary Dean Rusk 
suggesting a new and friendlier attitude 
toward the Nationalists. Eighteen 
months ago President Truman insisted 
that the United States "would not pro¬ 
vide military aid or advice to Formosa.” 
If Mr. Acheson’s recent statement is true, 
now can the earlier policy laid down by 
Mr. Truman possibly square with what 
Mr. Rusk is now telling the Senate com¬ 
mittees? 

I hope that the catastrophic anti- 
Nationalist policy of Messrs. Truman and 
Acheson is indeed dead, at long last, and 
that they now intend to help our anti¬ 
communist friends in China. If such a 
policy had been adopted 6 years ago, 
China, the hub of the Orient, would stilf 
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be In friendly hands, there probably 
would have been no Korean war, and 
80,000 American casualties would never 
have occurred. 


Samoa Chief Disappointed and Provoked 
by Budget Under New Administration— 
High Chief Tufele Asks Support of 
Governor in Request for More Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELCOATE FROM HAWAU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a most interesting letter 
from High Chief Tufele, of Ta’u, Manu’a 
in American Samoa, protesting strongly 
against the funds allowed the adminis¬ 
tration of American Samoa under the 
proposed appropriation for fiscal year 
1951-52. 

High Chief Tufele is among the out¬ 
standing leaders of American Samoa. 
Although he has differed sharply with 
other high chiefs of Samoa on questions 
involving the administration of the is¬ 
lands by civil authority, he is respected 
by all who know him for his leadership 
and deep and sincere interest in the wel¬ 
fare of his people. His views, therefore, 
are deserving of the most careful con¬ 
sideration 

I offer this communication from High 
Chief Tufele as further evidence of the 
widespread dissatisfaction that is cur¬ 
rently developing in Samoa and again 
urge that an investigation immediately 
be undertaken by the appropriate com¬ 
mittee of Congress for purposes of ap¬ 
praising this situation from every stand¬ 
point and taking the necessary steps to 
bring about enactment of an organic act. 

The government of the people of 
Samoa is at present and has been for 
more than 50 years conducted without 
the authority of organic law. This has, 
from time to time, made them the vic¬ 
tims of serious abuses of authority. As 
far back as 1930 a joint committee of 
Congress recommended the enactment 
of an organic law to protect the Samoans 
in this fundamental right. Up to the 
present nothing has been done to fill the 
need despite continued representation. 
Now the inauguration of civil govern¬ 
ment makes it imperative that such a 
law be undertaken promptly. 

This is a task that is long overdue. 

I strongly urge that it be undertaken 
at once. 

The communication from High Chief 
Tufele follows: 

District of Manu’a 

(Ta’u, Manu’a), 

Pago Pago, American Samoa, July 6,1951. 
The Honorable Joseph R. Farrington, 
Delegate from Hawaii, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Talofa Mr. Farrington: Since you and I 
hold common Interest and mutual under¬ 
standing in the needs and problems of our 
rolyneslan people, especially the Hawallans 
and the Samoans, I take this liberty to make 


this communication for your Information in 
relation to the present economic condition 
of our people and Government. And while 
this letter comes to you, my sympathy goes 
to our ftrst civilian Governor, the Honorable 
Phelps Phelps, who has found conditions here 
quite unfavorable to his administration, 
since the Department of the Interior survey 
team which visited Samoa in Aprll-May last 
year had failed to obtain a lull study of our 
economical needs before making its report 
and preparing its first budget for the Govern¬ 
ment of American Samoa for 1051-62. 

It is needless for me to remind you of my 
opposition against the Idea of changing the 
Navy Department’s administration in Ameri¬ 
can Samoa at this period in favor of a civilian 
agency, due to the fact that 1 realized the 
people of Samoa and its Government were 
happy and have been enjoying life under the 
Navy regime. On the other hand, I had 
feared that such quick change would have 
only resulted in economical chaos and politi¬ 
cal division and discontentment among the 
people of Samoa if Washington and our 
Government should fall to fill the needed 
needs. But, in spite of this, Washington 
ordered the change. And because of my love 
for our people and my concern about our 
future, I had to disregard my opposing posi¬ 
tion for the sake of harmony and unity of 
my people: and, too, for our noble relation¬ 
ship with the United States. I have pledged 
my cooperation and support to Governor 
Phelps for his administration. Just as I have 
served and supported the naval regime. 

However. I should like to remind you that 
some of our people were Induced to believe 
in some false promises by the sponsors of the 
new change movement. And to assist the 
inexperienced natives to support such move¬ 
ment, they were caught under the soft and 
easy-going nature of our race of which they 
should not be blamed. 

As you are well aware of our race’s human 
trait, under this particular environment, 
sometimes they try to be loyal—or want to 
be loyal—to everyone at one time but yet. 
In most things they do or say, as a rule, they 
are not sincere nor they have deep concern 
as to how the other fellow feels toward what 
was being said and done. And facing a se¬ 
rious mistake is not seriously considered be¬ 
cause, In my honest opinion and experience, 
of the soft and free environment in which 
they live, and, too, they do not take into 
consideration the seriousness and impor¬ 
tance of responsibility. To try to reconcile 
the Inexperienced and insincerity of politi¬ 
cal mind, with a small group of experienced 
men with American ideas of government, is 
Just like that phrase: "You can lead a horse 
to the river, but you cannot make it drink.” 

While the Samoans were debating the 
changing of administration, the sponsors of 
the Issue, together with Mr. Emil J. Sady's 
mission to Tutuila and Manua at the end of 
1948 and the first part of 1049, told and 
promised the people that under the Interior 
Department Samoa would and could have a 
much higher and better standard of life. As 
a result, after Mr. Sady had departed from 
Samoa, the cry for “a new change" or to 
“remove the Navy” spread like hot lava 
throughout American Samoa. The inexpe¬ 
rienced and easy-going Samoans, with selfish 
Individuals, had to ride In the chariot of the 
“false prophets.” They were convinced and 
took for granted that under the civilian ad¬ 
ministration Samoa’s bread and butter will 
Just flow from the benevolent United States 
Government, and that a “gold mine” would 
be found In every corner of American Samoa. 
Mr. Sady’s mission planted this picture in 
the minds of the people. 

Permit me to quote here some of the In¬ 
terior Department representative, Emil J. 
Sady, statements to chiefs of American 
Samoa, January 1949; 

1 President Truman was astonished at the 
changes of opinion as regards naval admin¬ 


istration or a civil government. He consid¬ 
ers that some enemy has been at work in 
Tutuila. Mr. Sady has been commissioned 
to look into the matter and explain the idea 
of civil government. 

2 “You are civilians the same as I. and no 
civilian can be satisfied with a military gov¬ 
ernment.” 

3. The civil government does not Intend 
to change the customs of the Samoans, par¬ 
ticularly in regard chiefly to titles and land. 
No white man will be able to acquire Samoan 
land. If a Samoan wishes to sell a piece of 
land to someone else he will have to Inform 
the Falpule (legislature) who will consider 
whether after the sale enough land will be 
left lor the family. The Falpule will decide 
whether the sale can be made or not. 

4. The Samoans will enjoy the title of 
American citizens and will be able to settle 
in the United States and buy land there If 
they wish, but the people of America will 
not be able to do the same in Samoa. 

6. With regard to the discussion that has 
been going on about taxes, the civil govern¬ 
ment will not Impose taxes, except in the 
case of those whose income exceeds $6,000 
a year. Few Samoans have so much, there¬ 
fore in practice they will pay no taxes at all, 

6. Hospitals will be supported at govern¬ 
ment expense and the Samoan medical prac¬ 
titioners will be sent to the American uni¬ 
versities to take their degrees as doctors and 
will act In that capacity in Samoa. 

7. No taxes will be imposed lor schools, 
which will likewise be supported at Govern¬ 
ment expense. There will be no personal 
tax, nor any house tax, except In the case Of 
hotels and houses for rent, 

8. The people will be better off than before. 
Two million dollars will be appropriated for 
Tutuila the first year. 

9. 'The new civil governor will not have 
the same authority as the naval governor, 
nor will he be able to act in an absolute and 
military fashion. 

Tlie purpose of my being in Tutuila again 
this time was to attend the special session of 
the Fono to discuss and decide on the first 
budget of the Interior Department’s admin¬ 
istration for 1961-62. And we were expect¬ 
ing to be adjourned in 2 or 3 days. But, 
Instead, we were in session 9 days, the long¬ 
est special Fono, so far, in the history of our 
legislature. This is due to the fact that 
Samoa, Including the sponsors of the move¬ 
ment for change, is disappointed and pro¬ 
voked with this budget which was born from 
the report of the survey team which t have 
already mentioned. 

To enlighten you with some of the survey 
team’s report you may wish to be assured 
that on page 1016 of the Interior Depart¬ 
ment’s appropriations for 1962 hearing be¬ 
fore the House Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions, Eighty-second Congress, and part 2 of 
the report says; 

"Hie estimated total budget for the gov¬ 
ernment of American Samoa is $1,278,000 for 
budget year 1952. This is a reduction in 
costs of operation over fiscal year 1960 of 
$489,180, nearly half a million dollars, etc ” 

The proposed budget Is much too low tc 
meet the economic needs of the govern¬ 
ment, in comparison with that of the naval 
administration, and adding to this were some 
of the indirect privileges which were de¬ 
riving from the navy activities and from itr 
personnel, including the Fltaflta Guard—fat 
Income of which a very good proportion had 
been a great boast and asset to the island 
government revenue. 

The people of Samoa were also unconsult- 
ed by the survey team with their mission. 
Consequently, the Fono voted unanimously 
in rejecting the budget and the survey 
team’s so-called Green Book, which Is now to 
be the guide of the new administration. 
And Instead, the Fono has voted to ask the 
Governor to use his own good Judgment, 
with the advice of the Fono, to promoio 
means that would fill the necessary needs. 
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etc., before a near biidget would be provided. 
And the only solution I can see is our Qov- 
ernor's proposed trip to Washington in or 
about the last week of August, next month, 
to seek more flnanclal assistance from Wash¬ 
ington. 

I truly feel that Governor Phelps' posi¬ 
tion, In facing such unfortunate situation, 
should not be Jeoperdteed by some other peo¬ 
ple's mistake, since t understand he was 
appointed Governor 9 months after the sur¬ 
vey team had made Ite report But as 1 
have said, because of the inexperience of our 
people in American Ideas and ways of gov¬ 
ernment. some of them are accusing some In¬ 
nocent persons and the Interior and Navy 
Departments. Yet, on the other hand. Gov¬ 
ernor Phelps, after his arrival and installa¬ 
tion. has publicly pledged hl« willingness 
to cooperate with the people and to accept 
advice from them In order that he could 
work with our citizens. And that is what he 
Is now doing, devoting his full time to study 
closely the heart of Samoa’s problems. And 
lor this reason, with his deep Interest and 
sympathy In the welfare of Samoa and Its 
future, the Governor la now winning the 
hearty support, sympathy, and respect of the 
Samoans. And when he goes to Washington 
the Governor will be accompanied by the soul 
and prayer of the people Personally, 1 am 
In full support of his administration and the 
purpose of his visit to Washington. 

May I say this as an honest statement: 
Samoa will long remember and appreciate 
their relatlonahip with the Navy because it 
has kept up Its moral obligations to the 
Samoan people and their needs, by upholding 
and for the ron.stant butld-up of our eco¬ 
nomic, health, education, and social life 
which made the people of American Samoa 
the proudest of the South Pacific. Through 
this progress and the preservation of the 
land, our customs, traditions and culture for 
the last 51 years Samoa should be maintained 
as the symbol of American leadership for 
every race and every people to enjoy life as 
they were given them by Its birth and by 
God And I certainly believe the United 
States Government will not allow Its child to 
be decayed because of a smoll amount of 
financial help. 

Knowing your Interest and sympathy In 
the course of our people's life, I am very 
happy to know that Samoa has an under¬ 
standing friend in Washington who can 
transmit the aplrlt of their message to the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States. And I am sure when Governor 
Phelps comes to Washington he would want 
to confer with you on the purpose of his 
visit. With your kind brotherly help I feel 
certain our Governor's mission will not be 
fruitless; and which will mean so much to 
the happiness and bright future of your 
Samoan brothers. 

May all the good blessings of our Lord pour 
upon your head, and that you may have 
every strength, wisdom and courage to carry 
our friends’ hopes In the field of essential 
responsibilities. 

la Bolfua and aloha nul loa. 

TurxLs-FAiA'oaA, 


Queition of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF BSPBESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Preal- 
lent is making his own '‘investigation** 
Into charges that the Democratic na¬ 


tional chairman received fees from a St. 
Louis company which received a RFC 
loan. When does he finish the investi¬ 
gation; 1960? 


A Model for Screenmg Academy Aipiranti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. L. GARY aEMENTE 

or WKW TOtK 

IN -nnE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in. the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article by 
Arthur Krock, from today's New York 
Times: 

In thb Nation 
(B y Arthur Krock) 

A SffODXXi FOR flCRXENlNO ACADEMY ASPIRANTS 

Wasbznoton, August 8.—Plans for a con¬ 
gressional Inquiry into conditions at West 
Point, as an outgrowth of the cribbing scan¬ 
dal, appear to be suspended lor the present. 
But a limited investigation could have cun- 
atructive results. Under the direction of 
Senator Ruassix, head of the Armed Serv¬ 
ices Committee, such a review would be kept 
free of headline hunting, lapses into senti¬ 
mentality, and interference with the Army’s 
handling of the immediate matter. The 
same could be expected from the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart¬ 
ments through the subcommittee of which 
Senator Host Is chairman. 

A pertinent subject 

This committee has developed and prac¬ 
ticed a written code which Is a model for 
all Investigations. Senator Bussell. In the 
MacArthur hearings, followed an admirable 
If unwritten one. Both should guide any 
committee of Inquiry, whether or not com¬ 
posed of a congressional group. And one 
thing open to useful examination originates 
in Congress Itself. This is the course pur¬ 
sued by Members of Congress in selecting 
their nominees for the student bodies of 
the two service academies. Though the 
West Point scandal affects only a small per¬ 
centage of the cadet corps, the subject la 

pertinent. 

Methods of congressional selection have 
been the special study of at least one Mem¬ 
ber, who has applied his research effectively 
and well. He is Bepresentative John P. 
Kennedy, of the Eleventh Massachusetts 
District, hero of a great Navy exploit in the 
Second World War. When a youth from his 
district gets a nomination to West Point or 
Annapolis he has gone through a screening 
process carefully and scientifically calculated 
to assure that he will finish his course with 
honor and become a professional soldier or 
sailor to whom the security and moral repute 
of the United States can be entrusted. 
None of his nominees has yet failed to make 
or hold the grade. 

Results of the study 

Mr. Kbnhwdt's study led him to the con¬ 
clusion that the nominating system general¬ 
ly employed by his colleagues does not en¬ 
force essential standards and is retponalble 
for the fact that quotas of the Service Acad¬ 
emies go unfilled and too many graduates 
abandon their military careers. It persuaded 
him also that West Point scouts follow a bad 
practice In using the nominations aulgned 
to the Academy to recruit and help to ad¬ 
mission as many athletes as they can. 

This practice Is a matter for Congress as 
a whole to correct; It la within Its province. 


But the nominees from his district are Mr. 
Kbnniiiit'b own affair and he has concentrat¬ 
ed on their selection. While it is true that 
a large number of his colleagues require com¬ 
petitive tests (the civil-service designating 
examination), they often choose their nomi¬ 
nees on other grounds—to pay political debts 
or to please influential families and friends. 
Mr. Kennedy traced to tbla method some 
gloomy statistics he collected on "undesirable 
attrition,'* the term used to describe nomi¬ 
nees admitted as cadets who later were de¬ 
tached by the military authorities. 

Mr. Kennedy’s system 

In the Eleventh Massachusetts District the 
first step la to announce open competitive 
examinations. Those applying are then given 
a physical test on Army-Navy standards, the 
study having disclosed the fact that many 
nominees fall on this test at West Point and 
Annapolis. The next move is to examine 
applicants for aptitude and achievement un¬ 
der a system specially developed by the Civil 
Service Commission. There follow tabula¬ 
tion and estimation of the records made by 
the nominees in colleges and secondary 
schools where deans and headmasters are 
asked to fill out a very searching question¬ 
naire into the applicant's character and per¬ 
sonality. 

All these hurdles successfully passed, the 
surviving applicants appear before a selec¬ 
tion board. On this there are three mem¬ 
bers—a clergyman who was an Army combat 
chaplain, a psychologist in the Harvard Med¬ 
ical School, and a retired Army doctor who 
specialized in interviews while In the service. 
This board, after concluding its labors, gives 
each nominee his competitive rank, chooses 
the winners, and notifies them that they 
have been selected for appointment. After 
that, of course, they must pass the tests re¬ 
quired by the Academies. 

Available for all 

The study on which this careful screening 
is based was costly to Mr. Kxnnxdt, and 
most Members of Congress could not have 
undertaken it for that reason. But now it 
is available to all of them, and they are at 
liberty If they choose to Introduce in their 
districts this system of selection or to Im¬ 
prove It by their analysis of the study. The 
record and findings of an investigating group 
might be of additional assistance in produc¬ 
ing, and putting to general congressional use, 
standards and procedures for choosing nom¬ 
inees to West Point and Annapolis that could 
root up one of the causes of conditions which 
are of national concern. 

It Is of vital Importance to assure that the 
two service cadet corps will always live up 
to their obligations to the United States, in 
the Academies and afterward, and remain as 
symbols of the finest moral, mental, and 
physical elements of the American society. 
This necessity, brought acutely to mind by 
the West Point story, can be met In good 
measure by broad application of the system 
established by Mr. Kennedy. 


Disgraceful Praedeet in Natioual Arsenal 
Plant 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

or WMOONSZN 

IN THE HOUSE OP BBFBBSBNTATTVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
including an AP dispatch out of Detroit, 
Mich., which appeared in the Milwaukee 
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Journal of recent date Illustrating, If 
true, the disgraceful plant practices in an 
Army tank arsenal at Detroit. It is ln> 
conceivable that this condition could 
exist. 

ARSENAL BNaiNEERS QulT XN DISGUST 

Detroit. Mich. —A former engineer at the 
Army’s tank, arsenal here vas quoted by a 
Wayne County ofilcial Saturday as saying he 
quit his Job in disgust over waste of money at 
the Government plant. The engineer. Frank 
Mitchell, told the offlclal: 

“It took 7 days of milling and machin¬ 
ing to turn out a gun breech, and it cost 
$1,000 in wages alone. They waited until 
the breech was completely machined before 
X-raying the metal for flaws. Out of every 
11 X-rayed while I was there, 10 were thrown 
out. 

“I merely suggested that they X-ray the 
casting before they machined It to save 
all that work and expense. I was told to 
mind my own business or I would be out of a 
Job.” 

Mitchell also said that 3,000 blocks, used 
to check precision Instruments, wore sold to 
a new employee. 

“A week later,” Mitchell said, ”the em¬ 
ployee quit his Job and sold most of the 
blocks back to the arsenal at a profit.” 

“That was too much for me," Mitchell 
said. “So I quit and got another Job.” 

West Point Diimittals May Bring Wider 
Probe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 

or FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 9 ,1951 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following editorial from the 
Pensacola (Fla.) Journal: 

West Point Dismissals Mat Bring Wider 
Probe 

The rumpus at West Point, where 90 ca¬ 
dets have been discharged for cheating on 
examinations. Is not likely to die down soon 
and may result In further repercussions 
Which will reach to higher authority than 
the cadets themselves. 

It appears that the dismissed cadets are 
not going to take it lying down. Prom state¬ 
ments made by some of them, the cribbing 
was more widespread than the record 90 
dismissals indicate and It has been going 
on. not for 4 or 6 years, but for 12 or more. 

But even If it has been In practice by some 
for only 4 or 5 years, It would appear that 
the 1950 and 1951 graduating classes con¬ 
tained some of those who cheated. Yet none 
of those graduated have received any dis¬ 
cipline. 

The cribbing, or obtaining outside help, as 
the official report gave It, stems from the 
cadets receiving questions of past examina¬ 
tions and preparing their answers. But the 
queer part of It Is that these same ques¬ 
tions were asked year after year to class after 
class. 

This Is a peculiar way for Instructors to 
conduct examinations. Naturally students 
will ask each other what questions were 
asked and try to post themselves on the pos¬ 
sible questions. 

But for Instiuctors to ask the same ques¬ 
tions time after time Is an Indication that 
the Instructors were too lassy to prepare new 
sets of examination questions for each suc¬ 


ceeding class or year. This, to say the least, 
shows that Instructors were not giving their 
all to their work, or that they were Inten¬ 
tionally asking the same questions to per¬ 
mit cadets to prepare themselves for pass¬ 
ing the tests. Certainly It is a peculiar sys¬ 
tem and will not be found in any ordinary 
college. 

No one set of questions would prove the 
fitness of the cadet. Training should be pri¬ 
marily to make the cadet use his brain, to 
know how to think, not to be able to an¬ 
swer a static set of questions by rote. 

The situation resulting from the many 
dismissals and the hearings which may fol¬ 
low is likely to bring a deeper investigation 
Into the methods of instruction and tests at 
the Military Academy and may spread to 
training academies of other branches of the 
armed services. 


Plan for Flood Loiiei 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK M.KARSTEN 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the editorial from the Kansas 
City Times of Monday, August 6. which 
I include herewith discusses S. 1935 and 
H. R. 5022, companion bills introduced 
on Wednesday, August 1. The editorial 
points up the urgent necessity of prompt 
action by the Congress to assist in re¬ 
storing the situation in the flood-devas¬ 
tated areas of Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma. 

Plan for Flood Losses 

The question of direct aid for the flooded 
tens of thousands Is now before Congress. 
Companion bills introduced in both houses 
by Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., and 
Representative Richard Bolling call for the 
creation of a flood-claims commission to 
handle the Job. 

The urgency of direct restitution should be 
too obvious to Justify much argument. While 
many of the larger businesses can probably 
manage to rebuild with their own resources 
or loans there is a sharp limit. Tens of 
thousands of families and small businesses 
are wiped out. Without some direct aid a 
considerable number of the larger businesses 
will be seriously crippled. 

Families that have lost their homes and 
life savings present the powerful human ap¬ 
peal. This area and the Nation are also con¬ 
fronted with a far-reaching economic 
problem. A total loss of a billion dollars Is 
too much to be carried by the home owners, 
farmers and businessmen of one area. With¬ 
out major aid the best that could be hoped 
would be a heavily mortgaged population. 

Any aid program necessarily assumes an 
orderly plan of administration. The Hen- 
nlngs-Bolllng proposal for a flood claims 
commission strikes us as the logical method. 
The formula for distributing aid raises the 
most complicated problem and we don’t pre¬ 
tend to know what It should be. It Is hard 
for anyone to know prior to actual experi¬ 
ence with the problem. Within limits con¬ 
siderable latitude should be given the com- 
mlBBiOR. 

There isn’t much time for arguing the de¬ 
tails of a formula In advance of setting up m 
commission. Such an official body is needed 
desperately today. Up and down the river 
valleys families and businessmen are trying 
to figure their way out. Local plans are going 


ahead. The Blansas City, Kans., plan for re¬ 
building a large part of Armourdaie with 
rental housing is one example. Many homes 
that represent life savings may not he rebuilt. 
What can these people expect? 

The big question Is bow far the Federal 
Government will come Into the picture. Con¬ 
sidering that the Government now has a 
policy of appropriating billions for a multi¬ 
tude of purposes, most people think It will 
surely recognize a widespread flood disaster. 
But nobody knows. Populations are set adrift 
In an atmosphere of uncertainty. Until there 
Is a Federal policy, local plans are made In 
semidarkness. 

The Hennlngs-Bolllng companion bills 
should bring the problem to a head—and 
quickly. 


Oil Grab by Bureau Exceeds State Fears 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. HUBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am di¬ 
recting to the attention of the House a 
most illuminating article which ap¬ 
peared in the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune of Sunday. 

If ever the insidious hand of the De¬ 
partment of Interior was exposed in 
connection with the theft of the tide- 
lands. it has been exposed in this article. 

This is a typical example of what can 
be expected as long as the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment persists in its policy of destruc¬ 
tion of the sovereignty of the individual 
States and the power grab, through sheer 
might and paramount dominion of the 
Government over a less powerful State, 

Those who scoffed at the suggestion 
that inland States would suffer now see 
the real menace behind this proposition 
where it develops that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment is not only interested in what 
they call the tidelands but in any piece 
of ground under which there is oil no 
matter where it is located. 

But read this most informative article 
for yourself and see the plot unfold: 

Oil Grab by Bureau Exceeds State Pears- 

Arbitrary Line Takes in Close-bt Fields 
(By David Kleck) 

Unless Congress enacts new legislation, 
Louisiana faces a loss of land and underlying 
minerals which will be unexpectedly stag¬ 
gering. 

State officials expected heavy losses by 
Louisiana as a result of the United States 
Supreme Court decision giving the tidelands 
to the Federal Government. However, the 
loss which they anticipated does not compare 
with the loss which the State will suffer if 
the Federal Department of the Interior has 
Its way. 

Within the past few days the Interior 
Department showed its hand. Judging by 
the area it is claiming, the department 
classes as tidelands almost anything that is 
damp and produces oil. 

As the House of Representatives was con¬ 
sidering the quitclaim bill, which it passed 
Monday, the United States Solicitor General, 
Philip Perlman, was sending two Coast and 
Geodetic Survey charts to the Louisiana 
attorney general. A heavy Une superimposed 
on these charts represents the Interior De¬ 
partment's conception of the Louisiana sea¬ 
ward boundary. 
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OscftT Chapman, Interior Secretary, eaye 
that these charts speak tor the United States. 

This graphic Interpretation of the broad 
language of the Suinreme Court decision 
against Louisiana not only claims 26 offshore 
oil and gas fields, but, by virtue of peculiar 
meanderlngs. the line claims at least two 
more and parts of four other fields lying In 
the marshy, ragged Louisiana shoreline. 

The Supreme Court decision gave the Fed¬ 
eral Government ownership of the minerals 
^‘underlying the Gulf of Mexico lying sea¬ 
ward of the ordinary low>water mark on the 
coast of Louisiana and outside inland 
waters.” 

The charts Indicate that Perlman and the 
Interior Department have decided to their 
satisfaction that these words are sufficient 
authority to run their so-called boundary 
line into water areas such as Atchafalaya Bay, 
historically a bay (and not part of the Gulf 
of Mexico) since Louisiana entered the 
Union. 

ITils bay. In which the line Is dravm with 
some exactness, contains two fields which 
are therefore claimed by the United States: 
Atchafalaya Bay gas field and the Rabbit 
Island oil and gas field. To emphasize Just 
how official the Interior Department con¬ 
siders this line, it has issued orders effectively 
stopping exploratory operations In these 
areas by the Texas Co. and Shell OH Co. 

As a result of the drilling ban. both com¬ 
panies stood to lose numerous 3-year 
leases granted by the State. Since drilling 
before the end of the primary term was 
necessary to hold the lease, and this was. In 
effect, prohibited, the Louisiana mineral 
board alleviated the severeness of the Federal 
Interference by extending primary terms 2 
years. 

Besides circumventing these two fields, the 
Perlman line crosses the Belie Isle, Roily 
Beach. Tlmballer Bay and Grand Bay fields, 
the last-named producing over 10,000 bar¬ 
rels dally. Federal authority has already 
been exerted In portions of these producing 
regions jutting over the so-called boundary. 

Under provisions of the quit claim bill 
passed Monday by the House, Louisiana 
would be protected from any liberal Interpre¬ 
tation of the Supreme Court language and 
the consequent encroachment on the State’s 
resources. Title out to the 3-mile limit 
would be given to Louisiana and California, 
and In the case of Texas, to the 10 -mile 
mark, due to terms of the treaty by which it 
entered the Union. 

Royalties from oil operations between 
these belts and the edge of the Continental 
Shelf would be given to the States at the rate 
of 37 percent. The Federal share would be 
given, not to Washington bureaus, but to 
retirement of the national debt. 

Interior’s so-called boundary line, never 
recognized as anything but a draftsman’s 
line by Louisiana officials, came Into open 
disciJkssion at the July 36 meeting of the 
State mineral board. Certain offshore tracts 
had been offered for bids and Chapman had 
written O. Q. Collins, chairman of the min¬ 
eral board, asking that they be withdrawn 
from leasing. 

Chapman protested that the board was 
offering leases owned by the United States 
and referred to the superimposed line on 
the charts where, he said, “was delineated 
the line claimed by the United States as the 
landward boundary of offshore area covered 
by the decision and decree of the Supreme 
Court in the case of the United States of 
America v. State of Louisiana.'* 

In addition, the Chapman letter particu¬ 
larly described segments of the line in words. 
Using the term “ordinary low-water mark.** 
which hardly anyone can determine along 
the shifting Louisiana shoreline, he de¬ 
scribed the Perlman line across Breton Sound 


and around Tlmballer Bay. locations of the 
nine protested tracts up for lease. 

Louisiana legal officials noted that Chap¬ 
man's language Implied he was acting for 
Uie United States. They searched for the 
authority for either the Solicitor General or 
the Interior Secretary to delineate Louiil- 
ana’s boundary. The found none. 

Chapman's protest brought a written reply 
from John L. Madden, Louisiana assistant 
attorney general, who conceded receipt of 
the charts and said in part: 

“However, only the charts are official, not 
the line superimposed thereon by someone 
presuming to act for the United States In 
attempting to fix the boundary between the 
inland waters and those extending seaward 
from the low-water mark. 

“This action, in superimposing the line, 
was not made under court directive, and. in 
the absence of the consent and approbation 
of some authorized representative of the 
State of Louisiana, must be viewed as being 
unilateral In nature.” 

The mineral board then advised all parties 
that “no lands are hereby offered for lease 
which might cover any property over which 
the United States might hold paramount 
rights and power." But at the same time 
the board refused to withdraw the protested 
tracts on the grounds that it had no power 
to disclaim any Louisiana rights or to agree 
to a line of demarcation. 

Of the nine protested tracts, two were 
awarded. Kerr-McOee OU Industries, Inc, 
paid a $101,000 bonus for a 1,877-acre tract in 
Breton Sound, and Gulf Refining Co. paid a 
$48,050 bonus for the eastern one-third (060 
acres) of the disputed tract in the South 
Tlmballer area. It is in this disputed area of 
Breton Sound that ntunerous New Orleans 
residents have filed lease applications with 
the Federal Government. 

To the west and north of the Perlman 
line, the Interior Department had previously 
expressed disinterest by means of a letter to 
the Shell OH Co. ’This area was leased in 
April. More than 63,763 acres were awarded 
to various companies for a $2,605,041 bonus, 
an average of $42.28 an acre, compared to the 
Federal leasing figure of 50 cents. 

In regard to the disputed tracts, C. J. 
Bonnecarrere, secretary of the Mineral Board, 
said that should the Perlman line ever be¬ 
come official (It bisects both awarded tracts), 
the Louisiana lease In the area of the Federal 
claim would be invalid. 

Oil observers at the Mineral Board hearing 
noted that the Kerr-McGee Co. had asked 
that the protested tracts be put up for bid¬ 
ding. This company is owned in part by 
Senator Robekt F. Kerr (Oklahoma, Demo¬ 
crat), who was one of President Truman's 
stanchest defenders in the General Mac- 
Arthur controversy. This fact lent encour¬ 
agement to the idea that this time the Presi¬ 
dent may not veto the hill as he has previ¬ 
ously indicated he will do. 

With evidence that the Interior Depart¬ 
ment regarded this line on the charts as the 
official claim of the United States, the Wash, 
ington correspondent of the Tlmes-Picayune 
asked Interior officials to cite the authority 
for the so-called boundary. 

Attorneys for the Department said that the 
Supreme Court decision was the basis for 
drawing the demarcation lines and that the 
general formula for Louisiana territorial 
waters was set forth in the California case. 

The Supreme Court decision against Louisi¬ 
ana Is couched In broad terms. A review 
of the decision against California shows that 
the Court, In both the decree and decision, 
spoke only of “lands, minerals and things 
underlying the Pacific Ocean lying seaward 
of the ordinary low-water mark on the coast 
of California, and outside of the Inland 
waters, extending seaward three nautical 


miles and bounded on the north and south, 
respectively, by the northern and southern 
boundaries of the State of OaUfornia.’* 

Although Interior Department attorneys 
cite this type of language in both the Loui¬ 
siana and OaUfornia cases, It appears that 
some unusual interpretation has been 
evolved to permit the j^ottlng of a line with 
considerable accuracy. These attorneys 
added, that 11 Louisiana does not agree with 
the line, it has the right to resist the Fed¬ 
eral claims through court action. 

Legal authorities predict that, if the quit¬ 
claim bill fails. Louisiana will be involved 
In this type of Utlgatlon for years to come. 
While the Supreme Court language does not 
contain a directive for the use of a for¬ 
mula, It appears that the solicitor general, 
in drawing the line, used a geometric formu¬ 
la proposed by the American delegation to 
a conference on international law at The 
Hague in 1930. This conference did not re¬ 
sult In any treaty or convention. 

The Louisiana legal position. In part, is 
Indicated by these comments of legal offi¬ 
cials: 

1. The Supreme Court did not authorize 
use of the formula. 

2. Even if the formula Is reasonable, Loui¬ 
siana might apply it In one way, the United 
States In another. “It depends on who has 
the pencil ” 

3. The Supreme Court language speaks of 
the Gulf of Mexico as being the boundary of 
Louisiana, yet the Perlman line Intrudes In¬ 
to numerous bays. 

4. The Federal official who draws this line 
has the BP me authority to correct It to¬ 
morrow as he has to draw It today. 

A perusal of the Perlman line shows It to 
be generous to the State in character, rela¬ 
tively speaking. In Chandeleur Sound before 
it swoops down into Breton Sound at a point 
where a gas field is shut In. Little oil has 
been discovered in this section of the State. 
Virtually no oil has been found in either St. 
Bernard or Orleans parishes which abut this 
area. 

The Perlman line strikes Into the Plaque¬ 
mines Parish shore at the exact spot where 
a promising oil field, Coqullle Bay, is being 
developed. It then goes down, presumably 
on the low-water mark, to slice off a section 
of Grand Bay, and In the Delta section. It 
dips In East Bay enough to claim the South 
Pass block 24 field. 

Off Iberia Parish, the line shoots Into 
Atchafalaya Bay in such a northerly manner 
as to nip the Belle Isle oil and gas field 
and then completely circumvents the Rab¬ 
bit Island and Atchafalaya Bay fields. 

When questioned, attorneys for the In¬ 
terior Department said that whether there 
is oil production or not is wholly Imma¬ 
terial In setting forth the delineation of 
the marginal lands. 

The language of the formula only em¬ 
phasizes the difficulty that would be en¬ 
countered In attempting to derive it from 
the language of the Supreme Court. In 
reference to bays and similar Inlets, it says: 

“For Indentations having pronounced 
headlands no more than 10 nautical miles 
apart, a straight line shall be drawn across 
the entrance; the envelope of all arcs of 
circles having a radius equal to one-fourth 
the length of the straight line shall then be 
drawn from all points around the shore of 
the indentation; if the area enclosed by the 
straight line across the entrance and the 
envelope of the arcs of the circles is greater 
than that of a semicircle with a diameter 
equal to (me-half the length of the line 
acrens the entrance, the waters of the in¬ 
dentation shall be regarded as in^rior wat¬ 
ers; if otherwise, the waters of the Indenta* 
tlon shall be regarded ae open sea. 
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**Wbnt Um baadlandi are moire than 10 
ziauttcal mllee apart, the line shall he Orawn 
aoroM the Indentation through the point 
nearest the entranee at which the width 
does not exceed 10 miles, and the same pro¬ 
cedure shall he employed to determine the 
status of the waters Inside the line.” 

Sven if this formula eventually becomes 
(^Belal, It poses a question of applying It to 
the ahtftlrig Louisiana shore line, the marsh 
and ‘‘floating islands'* areas that change 
nearly every time they fall victims to storms 
and hurricanes. Since determination of the 
boundary Involves consideration of the “low- 
water mark," the finding of this line sets 
forth a legal problem of truly Incredible 
magnitude. 

In the California case, the special master 
appointed by the Supreme Court to eld In 
determining the boundaries, said In his re¬ 
cent report that “ordinary low water” cotild 
be determined from observations of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey over a period of 18.6 
years. “Ordinary low-water mark" is taken 
as “the Intersection of this plane of the mean 
of all low waters with the shore line." 

Tbe problem of applying this reasoning to 
the Louisiana shore line, if even to deter¬ 
mine the unofDclal boundary directed by the 
solicitor general Is apparent. Chapman, In 
his letter of protest, specified that the Perl¬ 
man line be drawn, using “low-water marks.'* 
but as Mineral Board Secretary Bonnecarrere 
says, “Who knows what low-water marks 
are? I doat." 

Another protest against the “arbitrary 
manner" of attempting to define l^ouislana's 
boundary without foundation in law. was 
delivered by State Land Register Lucille May 
Grace. 

In compliance with the oourt decree that 
Louisiana account for all revenue from the 
offshore areas since June 5.1950, Miss Grace 
compiled her report and forwarded It with 
vigorous protest. 

Her report showed that in this period Lou¬ 
isiana received 12,413,371 In bonuses and 
rentals from leases in the claimed area and 
81,193,291.57 In Income from offshore pro¬ 
duction. a total of $8,800,062.57. 

Bolivar E. Kempt, Jr., attorney general. 
In forwarding the report, aald: 

“She points out that no specific line had 
been agreed upon by Louisiana to Indicate 
such separation and that her report has been 
made in protest. 

“I would also like to emphasize the fact 
that this statement—of income—^has been 
made without knowing the exact area in¬ 
volved In the suit aforesaid and that a cor¬ 
rect report cannot be made until such line 
IS definitely fixed and agreed upon." 

Just what process will be employed In de¬ 
termining a 3-mile boundary off Louisiana, 
In the event the quitclaim bill passes Into 
law, has not been indicated. Legal authori¬ 
ties admit the impractical aspects of adding 
3 miles to the present arbitrary line created 
by Solicitor General Perlman. 

Although the bill will not give Louisiana 
full ownership of the vast offshore area the 
State helped to develop. It will— 

1. Protect Grand Bay. Belle Isle, llmballer 
Bay, and probably Rabbit Island and Atoha- 
falaya Bay. It will also prohibit Federal 
encroachment on such expanding bay fields 
as OoqulUe Bay. 

9. Give the State ownership to these fields: 
Creole (307 barrels dally), block 88 West 
Cameron (58 barrels), most of Bay Marchand 
(5,988 barrels), block 24 South Pass (1,688 
barrels), and most of Blaln Pass, block 69 
(6,048 barrels). 

3. Allow State leases outside the d-mlle 
limit to be exchanged for Federal leasing. 
It thus prohibits any group from employ¬ 
ing the Federal Mineral Leasing Act to gain 
olXsliore leases at 50 cents an acre. It has 
XCVH—App.-816 


been noted In this connection that off the 
coast of Cameron Parish and Texas a group 
of 18 cooperatives filed in 1947 Federal lease 
applications for 1,800 square miles of coastal 
water bottoms. These cooperatives, although 
domiciled all over the tJhlted States, filed 
in the same manner and applied for leases 
side by side. 

Althoiigh the bill does these things, legal 
authorities Warn the Congress should Im¬ 
mediately set about determining the line of 
demarcation. If it passes, else litigation and 
subsequent problems might be dogging the 
offshore operations for years to come. 


Four Prayirt for Amerkant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NIW TCHOC 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESBNTATIVEB 
Tuetday, July 24, 1951 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I take par¬ 
ticular pleasure in inserting the follow¬ 
ing article which appeared in Pageant 
magazine, including prayers by four of 
our Nation’s foremost clergymen: 

Form Paanaa roa AacaucANs 
In a grim world of retreating freedoms, 
with atom warfare an ever-present fear. 
Independence Day has become more than 
a patriotic anniversary In which Americans 
commemorate old sacrifices and prepare 
themselves for the new challenges that lie 
ahead. Today, Independence Day has be¬ 
come also a time of spiritual stock taking; 
an occasion of somber spiritual reflection 
when millions of our oitUseus realize anew 
they must turn to divine help to guide them 
through the crises imperiling their hopes and 
lives. In keeping with the grave ekrltual 
demands made upon our people in these 
troubled times, four of the Nation's fore¬ 
most clergymen have written for Pageant 
Independence Day prayers, empbaslzlng the 
eternal principles that must prevail If free¬ 
dom survives. 

“SAVX T78 nou oxmsixvxs 
“(By the Reverend Patrick J. Peyton, CSC) 
“Hail, full of grace. Prom the cross you 
were bequeathed to us as our mother, the last 
gift of your dying Son, so we, your children 
everywhere, claim your loving Intercession 
with our Father. And bwause the church 
In the United States has placed itself under 
your special protection, we In this land urge 
a double claim upon you—our mother and 
our lady. 

“Mary, be with us In these dangerous times. 
Bring God’s blessing on our leaders; obtain 
that they shall be led by Him. Bring God's 
blessing on all who take up arms to defend 
our country. By God's grace fortify us 
against whatever dangers may strike at us 
from abroad or from within. Above all, save 
us from ourselves. Inspire and teach us to 
live God’s way at home. 

“Mother of the holy family, take under 
your mantle the families of America, cuato- 
dlazut of the soul of the Nation. Daily fam¬ 
ily prayer used to be a custom in this land. 
It Is no longer. The family Is the weaker 
for It. The Nation is the poorer. By your 
own prayers, to which God always listens. 
Implant that saving custom In the American 
family again, and In that way strengthen 
the bonds of love that hold the family to¬ 
gether, foster the spirit of partnership be¬ 


tween man and wife, Instill the love of God 
in His children. Teach us that if enough 
families juray together they can save the 
world. 

“Mother of love, teach ua to love one an¬ 
other. Bring God’s blessing also on the Rus. 
slan people, teach them also what you teach 
us, and bring us all Into our Father's bouse. 

“Queen of the family rosary, we ask It In 
Hla own sweet name." 

“WX SKALL MAZCR WITH HOFE 

(By Dr. Julius Mark) 

“O Lord, God, Father of all men, we turn 
to Thee In hxunlllty and gratitude as have 
countless generations of Thy children 
throughout the ages. 

“Wo are humbled by the thought of Thy 
power and majesty. We become conscious 
of our weakness In the presence of Thy limit¬ 
less might. We turn to Thee in contrlteness 
of heart that a part of Thy strength may 
find a habitation In our souls. 

“Grant, O Father, that we may ever prize 
as our most precious possessions ths free¬ 
doms which belong to all Americans. May 
we never cease to be grateful unto those 
who sacrifloed and died that the liberty 
which was bom on these shores might be 
preserved. Remove from otir hearts every 
vestige of religious Intolerance, racial preju¬ 
dice. and social arrogance. 

“It is not Thou, O loving God, who hast 
forsaken m. We are lost, because we have 
abandoned Thee. Thou art with ua as al¬ 
ways. an ever present help In time of trouble; 
pleading with to hold fast to the radiance 
of Thy presence. May we heed Thy call in 
humbleness of spirit and return to Thee 
and live. 

“Strengthened by the conviction that 
Thou art ever near, determined to recapture 
the courage of heart and forthrightness of 
purpose which the consciousness of Thy 
presence will bring us, rededicating ourselves 
to the matchless principles of freedom and 
justice which our founding fathers labored 
to establish In this blessed land, undaunted 
by the sacrlfloes which the defense of our 
Ubertiea may entaU, inspired by the will to 
do everything within our power to translate 
Into blessed reality the dream of one world 
firmly founded on an enduring peace and 
one humanity living In accordance with Thy 
teachings of mutual forbearance and mu¬ 
tual imderstandlng, we shall march, with 
courageous faith and lofty hope, toward the 
Promised Land of universal brotherhood. 

“TO achieve this purpose, which we are 
assured is Thy will, may the words at our 
Ups, the meditations of our hearts and the 
works of our hands be acceptable In Thy 
Bight, O Lord, our Strength and our Re¬ 
deemer. Amen." 

‘‘KZEP ALIVl TBS VAHH 
"(By Dr. Ralph W. Sockman) 

"Eternal and ever gracious God, in whose 
law Is our life and In whose love Is our hope, 
our hearts are filled with gratitude for this 
good land which Thou hast given us for our 
heritage. Humble us with a sense of our 
deep debt to those whose pilgrim feet opened 
the paths of opportunity and laid the roads 
of liberty. May the memory of our fathers’ 
sacrifices make us worthy to be their sons. 

“Sober us by the thought of what others 
have done lor us and enlarge our vision of 
what we can do for others. Help us to be 
equal to our high trusts, reverent in the use 
of prlvUege. Just in the exercise of power, 
and generous in the protection of wei^ness. 
May we so follow in the footsteps of those 
who worthily went before us that we shqjl 
leave a better land for those who come after 
us. 

“O Thou Eternal Spirit, In whom the 
dreams of men are born, keep alive In us the 
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hope and faith 'Which sustained our found¬ 
ing fathers when this Nation was young and 
weak. Preserve us from needless fear and 
false trust. Make us ever mindful that our 
real strength is righteousness and our true 
greatness is service. Let not the darkness of 
these days dim our confidence in the ulti¬ 
mate triumph of truth and justice. 

‘ “Save us as a people from violence, dis¬ 
cord. and confusion. Bless our land with the 
benefits of true learning, honest industry, 
and sound Judgment. Restrain the passions 
of men that greed for gain shall not corrupt 
the public conscience or weaken the respect 
lor law. Grant wisdom to our leaders and 
loyalty to our citizens that with malice to¬ 
ward none and charity lor all we may do the 
right as Thou dost give us to see the right. 

"O God, grant us grace to see the goodness 
of those nearest to us and to feel brotherly 
toward those far away. Guide our President 
and the rulers of all nations in the paths of 
peace and may they so persevere in the pur¬ 
suit of justice, that strife and hate shall give 
way to brotherhood and good will. May Thy 
whole family throughout the earth find food 
for the body, faith for the mind, end hope 
for the heart so that the old wounds of war 
may be healed and new ways of fellowship 
may be found. These favors we ask in the 
name of The All Highest. Amen." 

“MAKS or THT CHILDREN ONE HUMANITY 

(“By Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdlck) 

, “Eternal Spirit ne'ver far from any one of 
us. but most near when we most deeply feel 
our need of Thee, we lift to Thee our prayer 
on behalf of our Nation. 

"Thanks be to Thee for the heritage of 
her great tradition. We humbly acknowl¬ 
edge that we are the children of sacrifice. 
Our liberties have been purchased by the 
courage and self-denial of our sires, the 
blood and tears of martyrs and the faithful 
toil of many nameless heroes have made pos¬ 
sible our freedom. Grant us a Just sense 
of our unpayable indebtedness, and gird us 
with resolution so to live that our children's 
children shall rise up to call us blessed. 

"Amid the bewilderment of these present 
days be our guide and stay; save ua from 
confusion of mind and futility of life; let 
not love of ease sap our courage, nor dismay 
spoil our faith. Match us with the need 
and challenge of our time, and as Thou 
hast entrusted our Nation with great power, 
so bless her with character and leadership, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice, that we may 
prove worthy of our high opportunity. 

"We pray for the peace of the world. Cast 
down the pride and arrogance of tyrants: 
uphold all endeavors to unite the nations 
in amity and good will; forgive and override 
our embittered divisions of nationality and 
race; save us from war's suicidal self-de¬ 
struction; and grant that as we have con¬ 
quered distance and made the world one 
habitation, so by Thy grace we may conquer 
misunderstanding, hatred, and violent strife, 
and make of Thy children one humanity. 

Grant to us one by one such inner re¬ 
sources of strength and courage that we 
may be not the victims of our disturbed 
time, but the creators of a nobler nation and 
a better world. Make us worthy citizens of 
our country; let not our loyalty fail, or our 
self-sacrifice prove unequal to the need. 
Arouse us from lethargy, apathy, and self- 
seeking, to withstand the evils which afflict 
our people from within and the dangers 
which threaten them without. Grant guid¬ 
ance to our leaders. And now in our day 
of need and opportunity, make us strong to 
sdo Thy will, and resolute to fulfill for the 
future the promise of our Nation’s past. 

To this end may we have wide margins 
of reserve around our daily need, and deep 
wells from which to draw our fortitude, our 
wisdom, and our faith. Amen." 


FUcal Year Endi on Record Note— 
2,486,755 Chrilian Employees 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, figures 
are now available on the end of the fiscal 
year which departed on June 30. 1951, 
unmourned and unsung. The executive 
branch of the Federal Government 
wound up its work with 2,486,755 civilian 
employees on your payroll, to whom we 
paid out the sum of approximately eight 
and one-half billion dollars in wages. 

Just to keep things moving along on a 
fine, high level, your Federal agencies 
added 15,697 men and women to the rolls 
In June, from civilian offices alone, and 
the military departments hired 27,952 
civilians to keep them company, for a 
grand June total of 43,649 new names on 
the payroll. 

If you are wondering what these peo¬ 
ple are all doing, you have many folks 
right alongside you. Some of these who 
are wondering are included in the lists 
of those employed. They are put to work 
at trivial tasks which many of them find 
Impossible to Justify. Others simply sit 
around waiting for assignments. A fil¬ 
ing clerk employed in one office tells me 
that she is paid $50 a week for work that 
a 10-year-old could do and she is 
ashamed to take the money. 

Sweat on, Mr. Taxpayer, sweat on. 


Fonrlli of July Issue of the New Yorksky 
Dennik 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES G. DONOVAN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are published in my district, on the 
upper East Side of New York City, two 
valiant newspapers, the New Yorkske 
Litsky, printed in Czech, and the New 
Yorksky Dennik, printed in Slovak. 

On the Fourth of July this year, these 
papers published statements and articles 
by outstanding political figures and dis¬ 
tinguished Members of Congress. These 
included the Vice President of the United 
States, Hon. Alben Barkley, Hon. 
Ernest W. McFarland, the majority 
leader of the Senate, Hon. Kenneth 8. 
Wherry, minority leader of the Senate, 
the Honorable John McCormack, the 
Honorable Joseph W. Martin, leaders of 
the House. They also contained state¬ 
ments of the following Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives: 
Hon. William Benton, Hon. Harry P. 
Cain, Hon. Everett McKinley Dirksen, 
Hon. Theodore F. Green, Hon. Warren 


G. Maonuson, Hon. Brien McMahon, 
Hon. Wallace F. Bennett, Hon. Hubert 

H. Humphrey, Hon. William F. Know- 
land, Hon. Blair Moody. Hon. Leverett 
Saltonstall, Hon. Margaret Chase 
Smith, Hon. A. J. Sabatk, Hon. Karl 
Stefan, Hon. Charles A. Buckley, Hon. 
J. K. Javits, Hon. John Lesinski. Hon. 
Antoni n! Sadlak, and Hon. Alfred D. 

SlEMINSKl. 

In recognition of the magnificent 
service rendered by these newspapers, I 
should like to include in my remarks a 
letter sent to the editor of one of these 
papers by the American Heritage Foun¬ 
dation. 

Tbdb Ambrican Htoitaoe Foundation, 

Neva York, N. Y., July 18,1951. 
Mr. Andrew J. Valuchek, 

New York Dennik, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Valuchek: I cannot overlook the 
opportunity to express my sincere thanks 
lor your magnificent support in devoting an 
entire Issue of the New York Dennik to 
advertisements and editorial material com¬ 
memorating the 176th Anniversary of the 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
Yours was the outstanding contribution in 
the foreign language field, and will not he 
topped by any of the thousands of other 
publications that carried the commemorative 
stories of Rededlcatlon throughout the land. 

I know you will he pleased to hear that 
our national program of Rededlcatlon to the 
principles of Independence and Democracy 
was an unparalleled success. Seventy-three 
major cities held special commemorative 
ceremonies and 10,000 smaller communities 
gave special and sober significance to the 
anniversary. It was truly a day of re¬ 
dedlcatlon and encourages the American 
Heritage Foundation to believe that It is 
possible to continue this program through¬ 
out the remainder of the year as other sig¬ 
nificant national holidays and anniversaries 
occur. 

The highest reward of good citizenship is 
good government. The recent anniversary 
program convinces us that the American 
people as a whole are alert to the dangers 
that confront us and willing to participate 
In any worthy program that will help to pre¬ 
serve and maintain our precious heritage. 

We look forward to working with you again 
in the near future. 

Very sincerely, 

C. M. Vandeburq, 
Executive Consultant, 


Music and Musicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 10, 1951 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
published in the New York Herald 
Tribune on July 29,1951, under the head¬ 
ing “Music and musicians," in reference 
to S. 1553. 

The author of the article, Dr. Virgil 
Thomson, is not only a distinguished 
American composer, but a critic of note, 
who has served as music critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune since 1940, and 
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is the author of books of musical criti¬ 
cism, Including The State of Music and 
The Musical Scene. A native of Kansas. 
Dr. Thomson is a member of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, and a 
chevalier of the French Legion of Honor. 
He holds degrees from Harvard and 
Syracuse Universities. 

Among some of Dr. Thomson’s dis¬ 
tinguished contributions to American 
music are two operas, two symphonies, 
a number of choral works, and works for 
small instrumental groups, as well as 
incidental music for plays and films. 
His most recent film score was the music 
for the documentary film The Louisiana 
Story, which won for its composer even 
more acclaim than his previous musical 
scores for the United States Government 
documentary films. The Plough That 
Broke the Plains, and The River. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MuBtc AND Musicians: The Ketauver 
Amendment 
(By Virgil Thomson) 

One of the curious results of the recent 
Investigation by a senatorial committee into 
organised interstate crime has been the pro¬ 
posal in Congress by Senator Estes Kefauver, 
of Tennessee, of an amendment to the Copy¬ 
right Act. This law, passed In 1909, deter¬ 
mines, along with other matters, the royalty 
due to copyright owners of musical works 
whenever these latter are made into gramo¬ 
phone records for purposes of sale. It also 
provides the legal basis for the collection by 
musical copyright owners of performing- 
rights fees. Such fees have been held col¬ 
lectible by Supreme Court decision for the 
use of music in restaurants, dance halls, 
hotels, and the like places, whether or not 
admission is charged. Other decisions have 
established the principle that radio broad¬ 
casts constitute performance for profit, with¬ 
in the meaning of the act, and are subject 
to copyright charges. Also that public play¬ 
ing of mechanical reproductions constitutes 
performance of a musical work. 

juke-boxes pat no rotalties 

Our copyright law is far from ideal, but 
it does offer protection to authors and com¬ 
posers in all the main marketings of their 
work save one. That one is the nationally 
popular Juke-box. 

For reason unknown to this commentator 
the authors of the Copyright Act specifically 
exempted from any payment of performing- 
rights fees musical uses that Involve coin- 
operated machines In establishments where 
no admission is charged. In 1909, of course, 
such uses were minor—in a few penny arcades 
and the lower saloons. But in the last 20 
years the Juke-box has become hugely popu¬ 
lar. And although it contributes, along with 
all the other forms of mechanical transmis¬ 
sion, toward reducing radically the com¬ 
posers’ and publishers’ profits from sheet 
music sales, efforts to remedy the injustice 
through amendment of the copyright law 
have consistently failed in Congress. 

RACKETS IN THE INDUSTRY 

Senator Kefauver has found a new ap¬ 
proach to the problem, namely the Interest 
our Federal Government has in not being de¬ 
frauded of taxes. It seems that there are 
600,000 Juke-boxes in operation in the coun¬ 
try and that the annual gross Intake of 
these Is around $600,000,000. They are most¬ 
ly owned and serviced, moreover, by large 


organizations in which criminal elements 
seem to have penetrated. Evidence of wide¬ 
spread gangster control of the Juke-box 
owner-distributor Industry was found by 
congressional investigators in cities as far 
apart as New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Miami, New Orleans, and Du¬ 
luth. Nobody knows Just bow much money 
is made, who gets it or what methods of 
brute force are employed in Its collection. 

AMENDMENT’S TRIPLE ARM 

Now the Federal Government not only en¬ 
joys receiving the taxes due it; it also aspires 
to put down criminal organizations. And 
prosecution for nonpayment of income tax 
is one of its arms. The Kefauver amend¬ 
ment to the copyright law gives It a further 
arm. It requires all companies owning or 
servicing Juke-boxes to declare to musical 
copyright owners (or their agents) every 
month all the records that have been avail¬ 
able In all the machines under its Juris¬ 
diction during that time. The great collec¬ 
tion societies such as ASCAP and BMI are 
thus brought into the picture, with the same 
rights of policing public taverns, demand¬ 
ing certified accounts and suing for redress 
in the courts that they enjoy with regard 
to other royalty collections. These certified 
accounts will be available, moreover, to the 
tax authorities. The whole Juke-box indus¬ 
try will be thrown open to inspection 
through establishment of the copyright own¬ 
ers’ right to collect performance fees. The 
fact that composers and their publishers 
will receive money hitherto denied them 
by law corrects a long-standing injustice; 
and this advantage is reinforced by two 
others, which facilitate the collection of 
Federal taxes and hinder the operations of 
organized Interstate crime. 

HOW IT WORKS 

The amendment specifies the payment of 
1 cent per record side per week (a side being 
defined as 4 minutes or any fraction of that) 
as due for the presence of any disk in any 
Jukebox. The charge is small and the ac¬ 
counting not difficult. Establishments 
charging admission are exempted, since they 
already pay. no owner or licensee of a Juke¬ 
box being liable to pay a copyright owner 
twice for the same usage. Tavern-keepers 
owning a single Juke-box are also exempt, 
unless the machine is serviced, under con¬ 
tract, by a larger firm. 

The amendment seems to have been care¬ 
fully. reflected and phrased. The benefits 
offered composers are obvious. A loophole 
long obnoxlovis to them in the copyright act 
would be closed by its enactment. Congress 
has previously refused, however, to vote for 
that closing. The Kefauver amendment 
now offers Congress the inducement of aug¬ 
mented Federal revenues and also an instru¬ 
ment for exposing to public view (and court 
action) criminal parasites that have fastened 
themselves onto a legitimate Industry. 

SpecUl Committee To Study Ptycho- 
logical V/arfare 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a very real need for 


the House of Representatives to create a 
Special Committee To Study Psycho¬ 
logical Warfare. 

Important contributions to the study 
of psychological warfare are being made 
daily. These contributions are being lost 
because they are being sent out in all 
directions. They are not being concen¬ 
trated in the files of a single committee 
or commission so that this complex art 
of moving minds may be scientifically 
studied. 

The late Will Rogers usually prefaced 
his remarks with: “All I know is what I 
read in the papers.” 

Mr. Speaker, what do we, as Members 
of the House, read in our Congressional 
Record? 

Let us look over a single issue—that of 
August 6,1951. 

Senator MxmoT—page 9475<->suggest- 
ed that refugees from behind the iron 
curtain be trained to spread the story of 
freedom and returned, with the disguise 
of plastic surgery, to be literally the 
newsboys of liberty. 

Senator McCarran— pages 9489-948^— 
brought out that effective propaganda is 
inseparable from effective national 
policy. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
I Mr. Flood] proposed—page 9504—that 
Stalin be challenged to permit the Voice 
of America one jam-free hour of broad¬ 
cast to the Russian people. 

The gentleman from Mississippi LMr. 
Smith I included in his extension of re¬ 
marks—pages A4912-A4913—an article 
by Engene Lyons, an experienced vet¬ 
eran of psychological warfare, entitled 
“A Neglected Element in the World 
Equation: The Russian People.” 

Senator Wzlet— pages A4920-'A4923— 
extended his remarks to Include an in¬ 
vitation to Soviet Russia to respond to 
the congressional resolution of friend¬ 
ship for the Russian people. 

Each speech, each extension of re¬ 
marks to which I have here called at¬ 
tention, has been a contribution of value 
to the sum total knowledge of psycho¬ 
logical warfare, 

Will this Congress permit these con¬ 
tributions to be lost? 

Mr. Speaker, I answer this question 
with another question. 

Will this House support a Special Com¬ 
mittee to Study Psychological Warfare 
where these contributions will be pre¬ 
served and used? 


Doorway to Slavery 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26,1951 
Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted me, I ask 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record the fourth of a series of 
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articles on teen*age drug addiction pub¬ 
lished recently by the Long Island Daily 
Press: 

*‘How I BtCKWt A Dope Addict Before I Was 

18‘'—Arre8t Combs as Relief to a Betrayed 

Lucy 

(Fourth In a series of articles telling the 
Bordici story of Lucy D., who became a dope 
addict and peddler before her eighteenth 
birthday. In previous Installments Lucy told 
a reporter how she got Into the dope habit by 
accepting a marijuana cigarette from a boy 
friend who told her, “Everybody does It.” She 
switched to heroin after falling In love with 
Ralph. 20-year-old “hypo," going to live with 
him in his flat and then marrying him Just 
before he was jailed by narcotics agents. By 
that time Lucy was such a confirmed addict 
herself that. In order to get money, she be¬ 
gan to peddle dope. Soon she was making 
mmey, but she had shriveled from a healthy 
pretty girl to an emanciated, blotchy-skinned 
fearful woman, free from worry only when 
she was under the effects of H.") 

(By Geraldine Scott) 

While Lucy was selling heroin and cocaln 
for a living, she knew she was In constant 
danger of being arrested. She knew Mr. B., 
her friend who supplied her with the stuff 
and paid her a good commission, had been to 
prison at least once. 

"But when a man makes several thousand 
dollars a week, a year and a day's sentence 
In Jail can be worth It," Lucy commented. 
Especially for a man like Mr. B., who was not 
a hypo himself. 

"Many of the big peddlers aren’t “ 

When Lucy's husband, Ralph, was picked 
up by the police, Lucy was questioned briefly 
and released. She quickly left Ralph’s 
apartment for good and made no efforts to 
see him, despite his careful instructions how 
she was to try to smuggle H to him while 
he was behind bars. 

"I didn’t know any policeman could tell 
Just by looking at me that I was a hypo. 1 
didn’t know I had been released in the hopes 
that I would lead narcotics agents to bigger 
bait." 

Lucy kept moving from place to place while 
she peddled her dope. Her apartments, al¬ 
ways In nice residential areas with conven¬ 
ient entrances, were soon hangouts for a 
small group of addicts. 

"We would take our fixes and Just sit, 
listening to jazz. That kind of music sounds 
wonderful when you’re high. When you're 
a hypo, you live in a world of your own. 
You have two purposes in life. You live for 
your fix of H and you do things only to get 
money to buy the H 

Another teen-aged girl. May, became a 
member of the crowd that would gather at 
Lucy’s. 

"My troubles started when I let May come 
live with me. She was a beautiful girl. Her 
parents were religious people and had been 
strict with her. but she had a bad love af¬ 
fair and wanted to die. She was only 16, 
but could not get over It. Someone gave 
her heroin and she decided to go for a slow 
suicide. 

Then Lucy discovered whom May had 
loved. 

"It was my husband. Ralph. He was about 
to get out of Jail and she said she planned on 
seeing him. 1 hadn't been in touch with 
him since the day he was picked up, and I 
didn’t even want him to know where I was. 
I told May she’d have to leave. She didn’t 
like that and went off in a huff. 

"I scrubbed everything up good the night 
she left and had Just taken a fix when the 
doorbell rang. I wasn’t worried very much 
when I opened the peekhole and they asked 
for May because I knew 1 was cool (not hot 


or likely to be arrested). I had never been 
arrested. But I didn’t think It was a cus¬ 
tomer. They always telephoned before they 
came. I slammed the peephole shut. 

"Then a man’s voice said, ‘Open the door. 
This Is the narcotics bureau.’ 1 grabbed my 
outfit and what stuff I had in the apart¬ 
ment, threw it In the garbage disposal unit 
and breathed a sigh of relief. They broke 
In the door before I could open it. I felt 
cool and confident. But not for long." 

May had betrayed Lucy. She had left her 
kit with some H In a drawer in the kitchen 
and the agents went right to it. 

"So they bad me. All of a sudden 1 didn’t 
care. I was so tired of the way I had been 
living I was relieved that it was all over. 

"I never would have had the courage myself 
to kick it off. but now that I was going to 
have to do It. I was almost glad. Of course 
I was terrified at the thought of the pain I 
was going to face. I never had endured It, 
but I knew others who had and I remem¬ 
bered what they told me." 

From the narcotics agents, who remained 
to question her for 3 hours. Lucy learned Mr. 
B. had been arrested. The agents took over 
her telephone and took all calls from her 
customers. 

"The agents being there was almost a relief. 
It was the first time for months I had a 
chance to talk to real people. People out¬ 
side our circle. 

“I began asking the agents what jail I 
would go to and how long I would be likely to 
stay. At that time I figured on a year and a 
day sentence—the usual one. 

“As I said before, a short sentence Is worth 
it to the big wheels. A long one is a dif¬ 
ferent story." 


Dr. Arthur Pradden Coleman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. RADWAN. Mv Speaker, I want 
to pay tribute today to a great Amer¬ 
ican educator and. with it, offer for the 
Record his recent statement entitled 
“Understanding the Russians,” I refer 
to none other than Dr. Arthur Prudden 
Coleman, president of Alliance College, 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

Dr. Coleman, after serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States In 
World War I, completed his studies for 
a bachelor of arts degree at Wesleyan 
in 1920. Thereafter, his post-graduate 
study took him to Yale, Columbia, the 
University of Prague, as well as the Uni¬ 
versities of Krakow and Warsaw. In 
1925, his well-earned doctor of philos¬ 
ophy was conferred upon him at Colum¬ 
bia University. 

After teaching languages at Olivet 
College in Michigan, Dr. Coleman be¬ 
came professor of Slavic languages at 
Columbia University. It was at Colum¬ 
bia University that Dr, Coleman’s cou¬ 
rageous action in the cause of freedom 
brought about national attention. 

In 1948, Columbia University accepted 
a Polish chair from the Communist- 
controlled regime in Warsaw. This pro¬ 
vided for an annual $10,000 grant from 


the Soviet satellite regime in Poland. It 
should be pointed out that to the present 
day, Columbia University continues to 
accept this grant. This is difficult to un¬ 
derstand in the light of the present in¬ 
ternational situation and, more so, in the 
light of our knowledge of the insidious 
workings of communism throughout the 
world. Numerous protests made to Co¬ 
lumbia University have proved futile and 
no satisfactory. explanation has been 
given to date for its continued accept¬ 
ance. Columbia University’s acceptance 
of this grant, in 1948, was too much for 
the “Connecticut Yankee stomach” of 
Dr. Arthur Prudden Coleman. Resign¬ 
ing in protest. Dr. Coleman wrote: 

I stated that I was sorry to go and would 
stay (1) if the courses were withdrawn; (2) 
if the $10,000 already accepted were devoted 
to the purchase of needed scientific Instru¬ 
ments for the devastated universities of Po¬ 
land; (3) if President Eisenhower would 
investigate Stalinist Infiltration at Colum¬ 
bia. 

Dr. Coleman further emphasized: 

These were rejected and I walked out de¬ 
termined to fight publicly the prostitution of 
American Slavic departments by means of 
Communist subsidies. 

The resignation of Dr. Coleman 
heightened the protest of cominform 
funds that were beginning to be accepted 
by American colleges to institute various 
chairs related to Slavic study and teach¬ 
ing. 

Dr. Coleman’s background should 
serve to make for better understanding 
of the following statement released by 
him; 

Understanding the Russians 

The news that comes to us from the out¬ 
side world these days is frightening Indeed. 
At last. It seems, we are beginning to reap 
the whirlwind we sowed the seeds of at 
Tehran and Yalta. Crisis Impends In the 
Par East. But the seeds of this crisis were 
sown in Europe. The cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand from which this tempest has 
grown first took form in Europe on the very 
territory from which the ancestors of 6,000,- 
000 loyal Americans of Polish extraction 
once emigrated. The misguided policy 
which has led us to the far-eastern clash 
was begotten by our State Department in 
Eastern Europe Now its liquidation pro¬ 
ceeds apace In the Far East, hut only its 
liquidation, not its origins. The origins 
were In Eastern Europe. In Korea, all our 
errors of judgment with respect to the peo¬ 
ples of Central and Eastern Europe have 
come together In one awful culmination, 
and brought us to the brink of Armageddon. 

Yes; the Korean crisis is the fruit of our 
policy as a Nation with respect to the peoples 
of Central and Eastern Europe. What has 
that policy been, and what is it still today? 
Let the man who was one of its chief archi¬ 
tects tell you. Let George Kennan, one 
of the master minds of our State Depart¬ 
ment, define that policy. 

In an address delivered recently before the 
Russian Institute at Columbia University, 
and reprinted In shortened form In the June 
26, 1960, Issue of the New Republic maga¬ 
zine, Kennan gives us a clear expose of our 
State Department’s policy. "Understanding 
the Russians,” Kennan’s address Is called, 
and this title in mockery, I have taken from 
him as the title of my own analysis of what 
is wrong. 

As we read Kennan’s words, we are at once 
brought up sharp; for here, in clearest terms. 
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to a CKmflrmAtioa of our pooptoli wonrt oua* 
pielont. In clew outline, and coming from 
such o source It can certainly be taken as 
c^lal, we fiave the pattern of thinking 
that has prevailed In our State Department 
for at least 6 years now. Sere we have the 
policy that has brought up by one false 
step after another to our present deadlock 
with the Soviet Union, and, speelfloally, to 
the Chinese crisis. 

Kennan's statement is, first of all, a mas¬ 
terpiece of omission and evasion. It is a 
plain sidestepping of the central Issue in 
our dealinge with the Soviet Union. The 
central Issue In thoea dealings should prop¬ 
erly be the question of the races other than 
the Russian who are now held bound within 
the Soviet grip, sennan has not a single 
word to say on this issue. 

As everyone who has studied history 
knows. Russian foreign policy has since the 
time of Peter the Great had a single fixed 
idea driving It forward. That idea la: that 
the Russian state cannot fulfill Its destiny, 
cannot even in fact exist as a state, until 
and unless it embraces within its sphere of 
influence all the Slavic branches. This 
means not only the Orthodox Slavs of Ser¬ 
bia and Bulgaria whose culture has the 
earns roots as the Russian, but also the 
western Slavs—^les. Ukrainians, Slovaks. 
Lusatlana, Oseohs, Oroatians, and Slove¬ 
nians—whose culture, along with our own. 
derivea wholly, or. as In the case of the 
Ukrantont in part, from Rome and the West. 

This fixed idea of Russian policy, this idea 
that never changes though the centuries 
elapse, is never once mentioned by Kennan 
in his address before the Russian Institute. 
In completa silence, this architect of policy 
for our State Depwtment passes over the 
aspect of Russian thinking that is at once 
most central and at the same time most 
crucial for us in our relations with the 
U. S. S. R« 

From the poUcy which I have referred to 
above, the Russians have never. 1 repeat, de¬ 
viated in all the centuries. At times they 
have been able merely to Inch forward In 
the direction of Its realisation. At other 
times they have gone forward to their goal 
with leaps and bounds. The latter we have 
seen them do In our own time, and with the 
sanction of our own State Department. 

Tet nowhere, in hie whole address, as 
reported In the New Republlo does this 
sp^esman for our Nation’s policy at any 
time, either directly or by implication, once 
refer to this fixed idea of the Busalan policy. 

What Kennan does do, on the other hand, 
Is spend long paragraphs in an effort to 
show us why we as Americans must be pa¬ 
tient and tolerant and infinitely forbearing 
with the Soviet Union. Kennan is, of course, 
as a patriotic American, against commu¬ 
nism. But despite this, his plea turns out 
almost as an apology for commimlsm, as 
he urges xu, the American public, to be 
endlessly patient with the evils of com¬ 
munism. The Russians, Kennan argues, 
have suffered so long and so bitterly through 
the centuries; have patience, you Americans, 
with their struggles upward. They lived 
for so long, these Russians, as Kennan says, 
“in archaic darkness and intolerance.” for¬ 
give them now. Be tolerant with the So¬ 
viet system, he tries to persuade, and help 
the Russian people as they strive to eman¬ 
cipate themselves, ever so pidnfuUy, from 
the grip of ancient usage and symbols. 
Never forget, this official of ours urges, that 
In the Russian people there Is ’’immense 
good, Immftose faith in humanity,” and a 
profound belief in certain abstractions such 
as decency, honesty, kindliness, and loy¬ 
alty. 

Of course Kennan is right. Of course we 
must be patient with the Russian people, 
and pity them, as they rise from the dark¬ 
ness of the past. But what about the peo¬ 


ple who are the vletliDS of the Russlaiis, 
the pcNiifle who are slaves, today, because 
they stand In the way of the realisation of 
Russia’s ancient and fixed idea? What 
about expending a Uttle patience on them, 
a little effort In order to imderstand their 
point of view? What about a little pity 
for their late, the more so as they are. cul¬ 
turally. our brothers bom. 

It to hers that we find the terrible and 
tragic fallacy underlying Kennan's smooth 
ressonlng. In all the dealinge of our State 
Department for the last 6 years and more 
the effects of this fallacy are to be seen. 
Dally we have been led. by this cruel and 
unsound reasoning on the part of our offi¬ 
cials deeper and deeper Into the abyss, ever 
and ever further on the road, not of under¬ 
standing the Russians, but actually of utterly 
and completely misunderstanding them. 

Kennan wants us to understand the Rus¬ 
sians. Tet, he and othw officials like him 
have consistently misunderstood thsm. For 
they have evaded, as we have said, the prin¬ 
cipal Issue in Russia's thinking with respect 
to the outside world. They have sidestepped 
the oentoal matter of Russia’s thinking 
with rsspsot to the outside world. They 
have sidestepped the central matter of Rus¬ 
sia's rslatlons with the rest of the Slav 
world. These other Slavs. Russia has al¬ 
ways considered her own legitimate prey. 
Yet. in all Kennan’s address, there is no 
mention whatsoever of this. In his tender 
and nostalgic concern for the Russian peo¬ 
ple, among mhom he has spent much time 
and whom, understandably, he loves, this 
State Department spokesman has permitted 
himself to forget the very existence of at 
least half a doeen peoples. In his sympathy 
for one race, he has shown himself willing 
to throw half a dosen rsoes straight to the 
wolves. He passes over in alienee the hor¬ 
rible masaaore in Katyn ForMt of 4,000 
Poliah officers. 

This Is the great and tragic fallacious 
premise on which all our foreign policy for 
at least 0 years has been built. Russia’s 
fixed Idea of absorbing, often by violence, 
the other Slavs has been whltevmshed. It 
has been accepted as inevitable, and its ma¬ 
nipulators the most skillful diplomats in the 
world, have been given the green light, 
Poles and Oxeehs, Slovaks, Ukrainians. Oro¬ 
atians, and Slovenians, and other Slavs of 
western orientation, have been viewed <<■ 
proper material for Communist, Stalinist 
exploitation. This Is putting it brutally but 
truthfully, nevertheless; this is the way the 
State Department, In its heart, has for too 
long felt about the matter. 

As long ago as In 1880 I saw with my own 
eyes the origins of this policy. In the stun- 
mer of that year I was in Warsaw when the 
Sherwood Xddy party came through on ita 
way back from the Soviet Union. The mem¬ 
bers of the party were all leaders of Ameri¬ 
can life. Perhaps the meet conspicuous of 
the group, both because of bis height and 
his high position, was the Honorable Fran¬ 
cis B. Sayre, who figured recently In the 
news in connection with the Alger Hiss case. 
The Bddy group was rapturous in its praise 
of what was then called the great experi¬ 
ment, and full of the wonders of the new 
gospel. The lecture on Polish culture which 
Paul Super, as director of the Polish 
YMCA, had arranged for the party In War¬ 
saw was listened to politely but with pleas¬ 
ant unbelief and often downright skepti¬ 
cism. Only the paradise to the east cap¬ 
tured the Imagination of the party, and 
they had no patience with the slow evolu¬ 
tion going on in other countries like Poland. 

It was then that the nefarious policy wo 
have been following since 1844 got Its start. 
In the early thirties. Americans by the car¬ 
load made the great pilgrimage to the Bed 
god in Moscow, and all too many of the pil- 
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grlms came away eapUvated. It was a great 
trip, every minute of Its guaranteed enjoy¬ 
able by a well-drUlsd army of modern Po¬ 
temkins, and those who took part in It were 
all too often deceived. All too many have 
looked back to thoae days with noetalgla ever 
since. George Kennan does this. 

Kennan and bis assoelatss in the State 
Department are victims of that old mood, 
which saw everything that transpired in the 
Soviet Union as either good. or. in the light 
of history, forgivable. Toward the Soviet 
Union they wore bllndere, and refuse to see 
things as they really are. Mainly, they take 
no cognisance of the central purpose of So¬ 
viet policy: the fixed idea of which I have 
spoken above. 

So our officials go on telling ua. Forgive the 
Communists and pity them. Be patient with 
Stalinism. Look with tderanee and forgive¬ 
ness on the new. Bed, tsardom that has re¬ 
placed the white. Do not be disturbed when 
this new terror far outstrips the old Ro¬ 
manov terror in spreading its evil tentacles 
about the Slavs of the West. 

It to a dreadftil thing to have to report 
the above. We who are familiar with Eastern 
and Central Europe know how desperately 
fallaelovui the advice la. We know that the 
Red tsardom of Stalin is infinitely more dan¬ 
gerous to the world than the white tsardom 
ever was. As a people we AnMrieane had no 
uee for that, hecauss tradition we are 
against hereditary absolutism in any form. 
But with Stalinism: ah. hare many high ex¬ 
perts do not even recognise the danger, much 
less combat it. Here we Amerioane are 
childish and gullible. Be patient with the 
Red tsardom. our officials counsel, even for¬ 
give its brutalities. Not only that, some even 
go BO far aa to lee in Stallnltm a very force 
for good. Some are xirglng that Stalinism is 
playing the role of deliverer in the case of 
such peoples as the Polca and the Ukrainians, 
Slovaks and Caechs. Daily X read statements 
in the American press to the effect that these 
branches of the great Slav famUy naturally 
belong Inside the Stalinist empire. This is 
a monstrous lie, ae the Poltoh American 
Congress has proven. 

Understand the Soviet Union, Kennan ex¬ 
horts. To which 1 reply: Alae, we under- 
etand the Bed tsardom only too well. Poles 
and Ukrainians, Csecbs, Slovaks, Oroatians, 
and Slovenians, and the other Slavs under¬ 
stood the policy of their neighbor centuries 
before our State Department offlciale were 
bom. the pooreet displaced person can 
testify. It Is rather Into a complete mis¬ 
understanding of Soviet policy and ideals 
that these officials have led us. It is high 
time the tide was checked, and the officially 
created misunderstanding reversed. Our 
policy of appeasement of Soviet sophistries 
must be reoriented. 

Do not lose heart. The tide can be 
turned. Slowly we shall forge ahead, if only 
the whirlwind now loose in the Far East, 
which had its source in eastern Europe, 
does not prove too great for us to cope with 
short of a general cataclysm. 

We must hang onto the thought that, in 
the long run, justice does prevail. We must 
not give up, but keep fighting in the hope 
that at long last we may have a part in see¬ 
ing that justice Is done in the heartland of 
Europe, among the people of Poland and all 
the other countries tragically located be¬ 
tween the German lands and the Soviet 
Union. 

We must train for our State Department 
experts on the Far East and on eastern Eu¬ 
rope who have a heart as well as an intellect. 
Not only the little man but the small coun¬ 
try has a right to life, liberty, and pursuit 
of happiness. 

Poland must be free with all the other 
victims of Soviet imperialism. 

ARTHtm pRUDDEN COLEMAN. 
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CoBsoIidatioii of Vtfterant* Admiautration 
Olkas 

SXTENSXON OF REMAREB 

HON* EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MABaACHUsrnrs 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letters: 

AocusT 9. 19S1. 

The Honorable Edith N. RoacRs, 

Hoxise of Repreaentattvea. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Cohgbbsswomah Rogers: We, veter- 
ans of World War II, have Just learned that 
you have introduced a resolution to rescind 
the so-called economy consolidation of the 
New York, Boston, Richmond, and PhUadel- 
phla offices of the Veterans' Administration. 

It Is with a sincere and appreciative feel¬ 
ing of gratitude that we take this opportu¬ 
nity to thank you for your spontaneous in¬ 
dignant reaction to a move which so com¬ 
pletely disregards the principles of true 
economy and the welfare of loyal American 
war veterans. We wish to assure you that 
the stand you have taken Is shared by all 
the able and sympathetic members of the 
New York delegation and by many of the 
delegations of other States. 

It Is gratifying to know that in our hour 
of need we were fortunate to find men and 
women of your caliber in Congress who saw 
fit to champion the cause of the veteran. 
Sincere thanks, 

Morris Cohen, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vincent 
Burke, New York, N. Y.; Bartora Tharl, 
Bronx, N. Y.; David Stein, New York, 
N. Y.; Howard Bllncoe, Wllllston Park, 
Long Island, N. Y; Salvatore J, Sclo- 
nelll, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Benjamin Elher- 
fer. New York City; A, L. Kuppersmith, 
Bronx, N. Y,; Lorraine Clark, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Christine P. DuVall, Hunting- 
ton, Long Island. N. Y.; Maxwell Lef- 
fler, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Louis Nathan, 
Brooklyn. N. Y.; O. A. Jackson. Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y.; George P. Urban, Brook¬ 
lyn. N. Y.; Jack Amir, Bronx, N. Y.; 
James B. Grant. Jamaica, N. Y.; Ir¬ 
ving Jumbler. New York, N. Y.; 
Thomas R. Matthews, New York, N. Y.; 
Michael Jacob. Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Alex Slutzky, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Richard 
8. Nieves, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Nicholas 
A. Rodollcs, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Theophl- 
lus Brown, Bronx. N. Y.; John Shee¬ 
han, New York, N. Y.; Sidney Glaser, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charles Levin, Brook¬ 
lyn. N. Y. 

August 9, 1951. 

The Honorable Edith N. Rogers, 

House of Representatives. 

WaahUigton, D. C. 

Dear Congresswoman Rogers: We, veter¬ 
ans of World War II, have Just learned that 
you have introduced a resolution to rescind 
the so-called economy consolidation of the 
New York, Boston, Richmond and Philadel¬ 
phia offices of the Veterans' Administration. 

It is with a sincere and appreciative feel¬ 
ing of gratitude that we take thU opportu¬ 
nity to thank you for your spontaneous in¬ 
dignant reaction to a move which so com¬ 
pletely disregards the princples of true econ¬ 
omy and the welfare of loyal American war 
veterans. We wish to assure you that the 


stand you have taken is shared by all the 
able and sympathetic members of the New 
York delegation and by many of the delega¬ 
tions of other States. 

It is gratifying to know that in our hour 
of need, we were fortunate to find men and 
women of your caliber in Congress who saw 
fit to champion the cause of the veteran. 
Sincere thanks. 

Emily W. Shy, Bronx. N. Y.; Charles A. 
Gibbs. Jr.. New Rochelle, N. Y.; D. E. 
Lorelli, Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y.; 
John A, Lupiano, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Harry Sfarti, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Barnett 
Hoflner, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Joseph P. 
Montandlea, Staten Island. N. Y.; Har¬ 
old T. Berron, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sidney 
P. Haber, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Eve A. Pos¬ 
ter, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. LaPontl, Plush- 
ing, N. Y.: J. K. Hendry, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: H. Stark, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
J. Raftery, Astoria. Long Island, N. Y.; 
Butler Coopeallng, Bronx, N. Y.; P. P. 
Paluotlco, New York. N. Y.; P. Noble. 
Jamaica. N. Y.; A. A. Pranlla, Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y.; Jack J. Poggerale, Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y.: Victor J. Muth, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Abraham Zoeb, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
John H. Meyer, Whltestone. N. Y.; Sid¬ 
ney Holtzman, Bronx, N. Y.; Ramon 
Kase, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Elston 8. Mas- 
slad, Jr.. Brooklyn, N. Y.; Saul Weber, 
New York, N. Y.; Anthony Marrau- 
dlno, Brookl 3 ni, N. Y.; Charles Tan- 
zosh, Brighton, N. Y.; Maurice Blum- 
berg. Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bernard Levine. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Emanuel M. Selken, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Fred Cardwell, New 
York, N. Y.; Louis Alerto, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Peter T. Magglore, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John J. Quail, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
A1 Clen, Jamaica, N. Y.; R. Schwartz. 
New York, N. Y.; J. P. Znelorlis, Jr., 
Richmond Hill. N. Y.; Noel Bryce. 
Brooklyn. N. Y.; P. Callahan, Long Is¬ 
land City, N. Y.; B. Liberat, Yonkers, 
N. Y.: Bertha R. Isenberg, New York, 
N, Y.; Norman Goldstein, Brooklyn, 
N. Y,; Anthony Bramardl, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Veterans' Administration, 

Hew York, N. Y., August 9, 1951. 
The Honorable Edith N. Rogers, 

House of Representatives, 

Wfwhington, D. C. 

Dear Congresswoman Rogers: We, veter¬ 
ans of World War n, have Just learned that 
you have Introduced a resolution to rescind 
the so-called economy consolidation of the 
New York, Boston. Richmond, and Philadel¬ 
phia offices of the Veterans' Administration. 

It is with a sincere and appreciative feeling 
of gratitude that we take this opportunity to 
thank you for your spontaneous Indignant 
reaction to a move which so completely dis¬ 
regards the principles of true economy and 
the welfare of loyal American war veterans. 
We wish to Bssme you that the stand you 
have taken is shared by all the able and sym¬ 
pathetic members of the New York delegation 
and by many of the delegations of other 
States. 

It la gratifying to know that 'In our hour 
of need we were fortunate to find men and 
women of your caliber In Congress who saw 
fit to champion the cause of the veteran. 
Sincere thanks, 

Philip Frelman, Louis Landman, Eugene 
M. Smith, Georglne Fitzgerald. Orlando 
J. Taddorsen, C. Carroll, Olivia Wynd- 
ham, Fat L. Vecchione, Edwin A. 
Homerllng, Adam F. Deutschman, 
Stanley L. Cohen, Louis V. David, 
Charles A. Grecco, Hannah Welsblatt, 
Lawrence Newman, Nathan Helfand, 
Frances Edwards. PhliUp S. Carson. 


Need for Two-Party Polilici in the South 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday, August 10,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I am including as part of my remarks, 
an editorial that appeared in the Ever¬ 
green Courant, Evergreen, Ala., under 
date of July 19,1951. The writer of this 
editori:«l clearly stresses the necessity for 
a vigorous two-party system in the 
South. I commend this editorial to all 
House Members: 

Two-Party Politics 

We are sincere In our belief that the South 
as a section of the United States would fare 
better in every way if two-party politics pre¬ 
vailed in this section. We believe that the 
people of the South should realize that they 
must progress politically Just as they must 
progress commercially, industrially, and agri¬ 
culturally. This is a new day in the South 
and it la time for a new dawn In southern 
politics. 

We do not look for active two-party politics 
In the South without proper leadership. 
Some of our political leaders must have the 
Intestinal fortitude, the guts if you’ll pardon 
us, to abandon the National Democratic 
Party In fact as well as in principle. We be¬ 
lieve It Is their moral obligation to furnish 
the lead In developing the other party, the 
Republican Party. 

Of course, the Republicans must not side¬ 
step their responsibilities in the South’s po¬ 
litical transformation. They must do away 
with this Idea that the South Is already in 
the other fellow’s bag and campaign actively 
here. They must put up war funds to de¬ 
velop strong State organizations. Above all 
If they want our support they must adjust 
some of their party principles to conform 
with southern Ideals that must not fall. 
State's rights, segregation, and decentraliza¬ 
tion. 

But, we cannot go to bed and await the 
dawn. We must fight the encroachment of 
Truman’s socialistic administration In every 
way possible. And If we would have two- 
party politics we must vote our convictions, 
whether they lie with grandpappy’s party or 
not. 


Organic Act To Guarantee Future of 
Samoa Asked by High Chief Mariota 
Tuiasoiopo; Says Promises Unfulfilled 
and Samoans Deceived 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE FROM KAWAU 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10,1951 
Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In 
the Record, I offer for publication the 
first of a series of articles written from 
Pago Pago, American Samoa, by Rich¬ 
ard A. Qreer, in which he outlines the 
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point of ¥i«w of High Chief Hariota 
Toiaeosopo, speaker of thtf house of 
representatives, on current develop¬ 
ments in Sfinoi*- . 

The position taken by High Chief Tui- 
asosopo emphasises the importance of 
prompt consideration by the appropriate 
committee of Ckmgress of legiidation to 
provide organic law for the Samoans. 

The artlcte by Mr. Qreer Is from the 
HOnidtdu Star-BUUetin, and is as 
follows: 

Htow Our Obii— nwMoe U*m Hwaosis 
■or BemoB Thm 
GB y Bldiard A. Qreer) 

^Tbls Is tbs lint at a serlM of srtlelee 
about Amertoan Samoa to be written by icr. 
Qreer, a Xonaer Instructor at giunwbameba 
School for boys. The ertlcslee are partleu- 
lariy timely in view of the recent petition to 
Congress from Samoan Chiefs asirtng for an 
innstigatlon of elelUsn administration in 
the islands, llr. Orecr resigned bis position 
in June to return to the South Seas for an 
extensive tour as a free-lsooa writer. Be was 
a instruotor at the American High School In 
Pago Pago during 1040*60 when on lears of 
sbssnos from Kamshamaha wbera be bad 

taught mintim 194S.) 

Paao Paco, Amaiosy Samoa, Auguat 9^ 
llariota Tulaaosopo la one of American 
Samoab most prominent dtJaens. He is of 
high Samoan rank, heads the department 
at Samoan industry, and ocoupiss tbs speak¬ 
er's chair in the bouse of rqueaentatlves. 

Today be gave bis views on tbs new clvU- 
ian fovemment that the XMpartment of the 
Interior has oOcislly qperatsd sines July 1. 

"At the start." said Mr. Tuiasosopo, "Z 
would liks to congratulate Cknr. Phelps 
Phelps. Bs is a flxie sxeouttve and is very 
popular with the Samoan people. Be bu 
proved bis sincere interest In our welfare. 

"Despite this, government under Interior 
has not iM^un well; nor has It made a 
good imprssilon on the Samoans. During 
tbs period of poUtlcsl friction that occurred 
when the change-over from Navy to Interior 
was being discussed, a definite minority of 
the native people favored Interior control. 

"Today Z estimate that 00 percent of Samo¬ 
ans want Navy control to continue until a 
eatlafaotory orgenic act can be framed. This 
act. unlike the present proposed one, must 
guarantse the future of Samoa. 

"Also, during tbs period of dlaeumlon. rep¬ 
resentatives of Interior came to Samoa. 
They made many promisee. Nearly everyone 
here accepted tbeee, as my people look on 
the promises of white men much as they 
look on the promisee of Ood* But we were 
deceived." 

■XAMFUB OIVKir 

"Here are some examples: 

"1. Interior told ui that transfer of con¬ 
trol would not neceeeBrlly remove the mili¬ 
tary. Samoans interpreted this to mean that 
the Pita Pitas (Samoan naval unit) would 
remain. But at once this group was broken 
up. Many families were seperated when for¬ 
mer Pita Fltae vrent to Honolulu to join the 
Begular Navy. Samoa lost a payroll of 
1200,000. 

"2. Interior told us not to w o nr y about 
money, because the department could get 
money from Congress more easily than the 
Navy could. But approprtations have been 
much smaller than formerly. 

"8. Interior told ue that medical supplies 
and peieonnel would not be reduced be¬ 
cause of the transfer. But today we have 
fewer supplies and personnel. 

"4. mterior told ue that Samoa would re¬ 
ceive epeclal Federal aid for education. Tble 
aid has not appeared. 


"A. Interior told us that wages and em¬ 
ployment would rlee after the change-over. 
Interior Is now reclassifying wages, and it 
is possible that they may go up later. How¬ 
ever, Samoans want an Increase new be¬ 
cause our cost of living hee risen almoet 
20 percent recently. Tlie level at employ¬ 
ment is not being maintained. 

"A. Interior mede political prcmiace. One 
of theae was that our land would be pro¬ 
tected—that non-Samoans would not be 
allowed to buy it. The proposed Organic 
Act contained a clause giving us such 
protection. 

"But sn Identieal clause in the Organie 
Act for Ousm was struck out by the Bsnats 
on the ground that It wwe dteorimlnatory. 
The Organic Acts for Ouam and Samoa also 
provided that eeCK poesesMon would be rsp- 
teaentsd in Weahington by a commissioner. 

"Thie clause also vms struck from the 
Ouam Act. I can only thank Ood that Ouam 
got the treatment first. As soon as we 
found out what had happened, the legle- 
tature of American Samoa sent a dlspateli 
to WSahii^rton asking that ttis Samoan Or¬ 
ganic Act hi held up." 

oor MvotAKn Auewsss 

"I can conclude this pest of the story by 
saying that we In Semoa have raleed every 
po^ble question, and that In every tnetanne 
Interior gave a favorable answer. 

"Another cause of trouble is that certain 
pereonnsl sent to Samoa by Interior proved 
highly objeotkmaUe. Nearly all have been 
unfemihar with fiemoa and flamoane. 

*tMglnally it was plannsd that there 
would be a period of a yeer (July 1, 1260- 
July 1,1051) in which Interior people would 
he here working with the Navy to leem the 
Job and the pUoe. Instead, the timnaltlon 
came suddenly, and the new Ckivemment 
personnel were not imuty." 

SHAliePOeTATZOW SMUU DOWW 

"The hreek-down of transportstlon that 
ooc u ne d when the Nevy left hee brought 
haidship to Samoe. Navy shipe and planee 
stopped coming. No othere took their 
places. Stocks on band were limited. Now 
we must go for long etretchee without flour, 
sugar, meat etc. 

"It would be unfair, however, to imply 
that Interior hea brought no eatlsfaction. 
At his inauguration the Oovemor read let¬ 
ters from President Truman and Secretary 
at the Interior Chapman. These gusrsn- 
teed the protection of land se well sa of 
Samoan ouetoms and culture. 

"The maaeegee were received with great 
Joy, elnoe they build confidence that no 
steps will be taken to break the letter or the 
spirit of the treaty which our chie f s made 
with President MeSlnlty when Samoa was 
ceded to the United States." 

aOSCMAMIS AIXHArPT 

*'9amoans who bam adopted European 
ways or life and who no longer live under our 
maUd QFstem feel that under Interior they 
will have more freedom to participate in 
government and society. In other words, 
they feel that there wUl be more democracy. 
Local mcrchanta are bappy so far. They 
are making more money. 

"The Navy oommisstry store Is closed, and 
everyone must buy from privately run busi¬ 
ness. It wiU be herd, though, to build tq;> 
enthusissm for Interior unless it gives bet¬ 
ter support. This is needed ur¬ 

gently now. 

"You eric if I Interior will suc ceed. 
There are really two questi<ms in that one. 
The llret le: WUl Interior succeed in meeting 
Ite own etmsT The other is: Will the Sa¬ 
moan people be happy? I cannot answer the 
first question." 


"XT's" ovTum 

"As to tbs second. 1 should say that the 
Samosn people wUl be happy if: 

"1. Land conttttuea to be protected as at 
present. Our Samoan matai eyetem of eco¬ 
nomic and aootal organiaation depende on 
control of the land. It wUl die If the land 
goes. What will take its place? 

"2. Our eooDomy conthUMs to be based 
on products of the land end not on wage In¬ 
come. Otharwiae our way of life wUl dis¬ 
appear. At praaent only 600 of our lOiKW 
people am working tor ceeh. 

"8. Sa m oan culture and oustona are pre¬ 
served. An active educational program is 
needed to do this. 

"4. The Bemoan legislature hss power to 
control busincsi in Samoa and to protect the 
Be mo a n people from exploitatton. Interior 
now encouragee outeldo firms to come in. 
This —that Bsmoans vrUl be em¬ 
ployees only. Therefore the only inoome 
tliat Semoa gate vrlU he from wages. Profits 
wtU go siaewbsrs." 

"There la little chance for big buslnese to 
develop here. We need all the financial sup¬ 
port that such smsB business as we may de¬ 
velop can |2ve us. 

"An exeaptlon to tbs shove le such enter¬ 
prises as the new fish cannery. This buslnese 
requires large capital outlay and does not 
in any way diminiah the resourcee of Samoa 
or use lands needed by our people. 

"It may seem that Samoa Is Judging the 
new government before it hss had a chance 
to prove itself. That is not our Intention. 
We rsalise that It will take some time for 
Interior to get Its program Into operation. 

"We do, however, feel that it is our duty 
to make suggeetlons that will help the pro¬ 
gram Bucoeed. Samoa is waitirrg and hoping. 


Ssecetsfsl C aBchw im ol Ksvmui War 


EXTBNBIOM OP RXMARK8 


HON. JOHN TABER 

or Hxw Toeu 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESBNTATIVBB 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the war in 
Korea Is under discussion by negotiators 
at the present time, with, I am afraid, 
very llttie prospect of a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion. The present Joint Chiefs of Stall 
have no program as a result of which 
they see a prospect of a successful con¬ 
clusion of the trouble we are now In. Is 
it not about time that something was 
done by the military establishment to 
create a policy that i^ht bring victory? 

The people are about fed up with the 
way that the thing has been carried on 
and the utter lack of terminals facilities 
which the war seems to present the way 
it Is being conducted. 

For the Information of the Congress, I 
am calling attention to part 2 of the 
hearings upon the Department of De¬ 
fense appropriations, pages 71 and 72; 
(Xxocrpt from Department of Defense Ap- 

prqp^tlona Hearing for 1962 (Army)) 
SoccMSBr o L ConcLOsiON ov KeaxAir Wax 
(P, 71-72) 

Mr. ScRxvNER. On page 2 of your statement 
you tue the pbraee: "Bring the war In Korea 
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to a Bucoeeaful conclusion." What do you 
conceive the successful conclusion to be and 
how long Is It going to take us to reach it? 

General Collins. Of course, that Is really 
out of my field. 

Mr. ScBXVNEit. Well, that would be military, 
would it not, to bring it to a successfiU con¬ 
clusion? 

General Collins. Well, it could be brought 
to a successful conclusion from a military 
point of view in a number of different ways. 
Actually the ultimate decision as to what 
would be a successful conclusion is not made 
by military men. It will have to be made 
by the Government as a whole. 

Mr. ScKivNER. Yes. 

General Collins. I would say if the Chi¬ 
nese Communists were to withdraw from 
North Korea and we went back to a condition 
which existed prior to the attack of the Com¬ 
munists into South Korea, and could then, 
from there, go on to a sound negotiated or¬ 
ganization and peace, which was what was 
to have happened prior to the North Korean 
attack, that it would have been a successful 
operation. Certainly then the Communists 
would have been driven from Soutti Korea. 
Their aggression has been very costly to 
them. That would be in my opinion, a vic¬ 
tory from a military point of view. 

Mr. Taber. Do you see any prospect of that 
happening? 

General Collins. I cannot see any im¬ 
mediate prospect. Mr. Taber, but 1 do not 
think it is impossible of happening. 

Mr. Taber. The thing that bothers me, 
frankly, la that the military in control at the 
present time have no program and no pros¬ 
pect that they can call attention to that will 
bring the thing to a head and clean it up. 
Is that not about right? 

General Collins. We certainly cannot 
guarantee any program. 

Mr. Taber. You do not have any program 
you think would bring it to a head? 

General Collins. We believe that the pro¬ 
gram that we are now following in Korea, Mr, 
Taber, will ultimately bring a successful 
conclusion. Not in the immediate future. 

Mr Taber. In 10 years? 

General Collins. Yes, sir. I would cer¬ 
tainly hope much before then. 

Mr. Taber. Not much less. 

General Collins. I would not hazard a 
guess- 

Mr. Taber. No. 

General Collins. As to whether it would 
be a year or 2 or 3, it would be difficult to 
estimate. 

Mr. ScRivNER. In other words, there Is not 
anything now. as we see it, of any deffnlte 
character that would give us any idea upon 
which we could base our thinking as to how 
long the Korean war may last? 

General Collins. Nothing definite; no, sir. 


Hon. Dan A. KimbaU 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CUUDE I. BAKEWELL 

or MISSOTTRI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a source of deep gratification to the resi¬ 
dents of the city of St. Louis that a 
former St. Louisan who was bom in our 
city has been appointed and confirmed 
as Secretary of the Navy, 

Dan A. Kimball has a background of 
experience both in business and In the 


Navy Department which eminently 
qualifies him for the position which he 
now holds. I know that Mr. Kimball 
will keep in the forefront of the minds 
of the Members of Congress and of the 
American public the importance of the 
great American Navy as an indispensable 
element In our defense team. There 
have been times in the past when the 
Congress and the public were inclined 
to forget this fact. Experiences in 
Korea have proved once again that we 
need a strong Navy if we are to have a 
sound national defense. 

I am sure that Secretary Kimball is 
keenly aware of the fact that although 
a continent, North Amehca is an Island 
mass, and that we need a Navy not only 
to defend our shores from an invading 
force but also to maintain the lines of 
commerce around the world. With a 
strong Navy we can also make certain 
that any future war is fought in the 
enemy’s back yard—^not in ours. 

1 would like to include herewith an 
article from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on Sunday, August 5, 1951, which is as 
follows: 

Navt’s Dan Kimball, a 8t. Loins Dvnamo— 
NEW Civilian Head or Navt Is Expected 
To Speed Tempo in the Pentagon—Pro¬ 
moted Prom Under Secretary Atter Mat¬ 
thews Named Ambassador to Ireland— 
Student at Soidan High School—Success- 
pul IN Business 

(By Raymond P. Brandt) 
Washington, August 4.—^Dan Able Kim¬ 
ball, the new Secretary of the Navy, Is a 
55-year-old, 6-foot plus native St. Louisan 
whose formal education ended during his 
second year at Soldan High School. Kim¬ 
ball was promoted from Navy Under Secre¬ 
tary to Secretary when Francis F. Matthews 
finally accepted President Truman's offer to 
name him the American Ambassador to Ire¬ 
land. 

There will be a change in the tempo of 
the huge Navy establishment as the result 
of Kimball’s rise to the civilian directorship 
of an organization with a capital investment 
of more than $75,000,000,000 and a person¬ 
nel force of 1,000,000 uniformed men and 
women and 436,000 civilian workers. In 
money terms alone the Navy has more physi¬ 
cal assets than the combined wealth of the 
country’s 10 largest corporations. Its inven¬ 
tory of more than 2,(K)0,000 movable items 
is valued at $12,000,000,000. 

Kimball is an energetic, happy-natured 
gregarious business executive who makes 
quick decisions to get things done; Matthews, 
a Nebraska lawyer turned financier, is on 
the shy side, with a preference for the back¬ 
ground except in Roman Catholic and hu¬ 
manitarian activities. The retiring Secre¬ 
tary will be more at home in the American 
Embassy in Dublin than he was at the Pen¬ 
tagon. Kimball will bo in his natural ele¬ 
ment bossing the Navy. 

As Under Secretary. Kimball served as op¬ 
erating vice president of a governmental en¬ 
terprise with global ramifications. While 
the Secretary is more concerned with higher 
policy, the Under Secretary devotes most of 
his time to administration, the budget, leg¬ 
islative matters and personnel. Kimball, 
with 2 years' experience as Under Secretary, 
will be in a position to supervise much more 
closely than Matthews. 

(Interviewed In bis Under Secretary's office 
in the Pentagon, surrounded by valuable 
naval picturee assembled by former Under 
Secretary W. John Kenney, BUmball ap¬ 
peared to take his promotion in his easy-go¬ 


ing strike. He is 6 feet, S inches tall, and 
weighs 212 pounds stripped. His deep voice 
is in keeping with his size. His blue-gray 
eyes go with his ready smile. 

As in all the new offices of the top mili¬ 
tary. he has several large leather lounge 
chairs and a sofa for informal conferences. 
Kimball likes to do his talking in this corner 
of the room, where he can stretch his long 
legs on a low table and at the same time 
reach for a telephone. The interview was 
Interrupted six times by telephone calls. He 
handled that business quickly without losing 
track of the questions. 

"I was born in my grandfather's home on 
the corner of North Taylor and Labadle," he 
said, "and you can't throw a stone in St. Louis 
without hitting one of my kinfolk. 

"My grandfather, a steamboat captain, had 
lived in Hannibal and 1 have relatives there. 
My grandmother went to school with Mark 
Twain. My father was an insurance man 
and my mother, Mary Able was born in 
Memphis. 

"1 got my early schooling in Pittsburgh 
and Texas and came back to St. Louis to enter 
Soldan. During the Civil War my grand¬ 
father was one of the few steamboat captains 
to have the run of the Mississippi River and 
he brought cotton up North for the Unionists. 
We had a claim of $90,000 against the Gov¬ 
ernment for unpaid cotton and Speaker 
Champ Clark tried to get the money for 
us. When we thought everything was all 
right and we were going to be rich, Congress 
passed legislation outlawing all such claims. 

"Things weren't going so well for us in 
St. Louis so we moved to Los Angeles when 
I was 16 years old. I had to quit Soldan 
during my second year. I had played center 
on the football team. I was a skinny fellow 
then. 

"In Los Angeles 1 went to work in an 
electric automobile garage instead of going 
to school. Back in St. Louis 1 had worked 
In an electrical carriage shop owned by 
Dwight Blossom, who lived in a big house 
across from Soldan. I liked machinery and 
automobiles and I stayed at the electrical 
Job till 1917 when I enlisted in the Army 
Air Force. Jimmy Doolittle and I were In 
the same squadron and we were commissioned 
second lieutenants the same day. I came 
out of the Army Air Force In 1919 as a first 
lieutenant." 

The Doolittle friendship lasted through 
years. When Kimball was appointed Assist¬ 
ant Navy Secretary for Air in March, 1949, 
he bet Doolittle, who had become a lieuten¬ 
ant general, that the Navy job was only "tem¬ 
porary’' and that he would be back in private 
business in a year. Doolittle was generous 
and gave him a year and a half. When that 
time had elapsed and Kimball was Under 
Secretary, Doolittle proposed that the money 
be given to some worthy cause. The "worthy 
cause" selected was a dinner at the P Street 
Club for a group of their friends. 

Shortly thereafter Kimball gave another 
dinner—for women White House correspond¬ 
ents who had been excluded from the annual 
dinner of the White House Correspondents’ 
Afisociation. This subtracted nothing from 
his popularity. It was a typical gesture for 
Kimball, who likes fun and knows how to get 
along with people. 

When he returned to California from the 
World War I Army, he Joined the General 
Tire Sc Rubber Co. as a salesman and signed 
up with the International Correspondence 
School for a course In electrical engineering. 
Within a year he became the Los Angeles 
sales manager, and within a few years he 
was named sales manager for 11 Western 
States. He came to Washington In November 
1941 as a vice president of the company, to 
see what it could do in the war effort. 

Reminded that this was before Pearl Har¬ 
bor, he replied: "Sure, but everybody knew 
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by that Ume ve were going to get into the 
war.” 

Kimball waa told that his company could 
beat serve the war effort by going into the 
manufacture of rockets and ^ded missiles. 
This was an entirely new field, not only for 
the company but for almost every other 
business organisation. Kimball took over In 
his breeay but efficient way. 

The result was the Aerojet Engineering 
Oorp., a subsidiary of General Tire. Klmbau 
was made executive vice president. Among 
its other oontributlons was JATO—Jet as¬ 
sisted takeoff—for naval planes and from 
carriers and heavy seas. It is now used In 
civil aviation. 

Kimball was in and out of Washington 
during the war and postwar years. During 
these visits he met John L. Sullivan, then 
an Assistant Treasury Secretary and later 
Under Secretary and Secretary of the Navy, 
Sullivan la responsible for persuading Kim¬ 
ball ya come directly into the Government. 
Kimball has cut all ties with General Tire. 

The new Secretary has great energy at 
work or play. He arrives at his office In the 
Pentagon at 8 a. m. and starts digging into 
the paper work and conlerenoes. His asso¬ 
ciates say he can go through a voluminous 
and detailed contract or military paper in 
half the time needed by ordinary persons. 
He uses the telephone whenever possible. 
For the more relaxed problems he likes to 
have guests In for luncheon in a small room 
off his main office. 

He has a private pilot's license and on 
Government business he files whenever he 
can, sometimes taking over the controls for 
a while. He served as Assistant Secretary of 
Air for 2 months before becoming Under Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy in May 1049. 

As Under Secretary he speeded up defense 
unification by being an ardent team man 
with his two opposite numbers. Archibald 
B. Alexander of the Army and John A. Mc¬ 
Cone of tbs Air Fbrce. These men talk the 
same language, lay all their departmental 
cards on the table, and work out the con¬ 
flicts that plague the three services. Each 
official has the highest regard for the other 
two. 

Because of his team play and his grega¬ 
rious nature, Kimball is a favorite of Presi¬ 
dent Truman, who likes his earthy language 
and hie direct approach. 

The new Secretary has all the outward ap¬ 
pearance of a successful businessman and 
Truman asked him one day: 

"How come you are a Democrat?* 

Efimball replied by telling a family episode. 
One of his grandfathers was found crying 
during a political campaign. A distressed 
friend asked the old man why he was In 
tears. 

"Tve been a good Democrat all my life,” 
the grandfather replied, "but I Just can’t 
vote for Bryan again.” 

While KlmbaU thought his Job in Wash¬ 
ington was temporary, SArs. Kimball, to 
whom he was married In 1926, kept their 
home In Los Angeles. She has moved to 
Washington. The Kimballs have no chil¬ 
dren. She was Dorothy Ames, of Chicago. 

The Secretary Is more at home on a golf 
course than at official functions. His best 
score this year was a profitable 82. He is 
notable for his spectacular sport shirts and 
shorts, usually of Hawaiian design. He is 
an Inveterate smoker of fine cigars and, like 
President Truman, takes his occasional bour¬ 
bon with branch water. 

As a busy Under Secretary he has not had 
much time for serious reading. He says his 
ICS course to electrical engineering en¬ 
ables him to road blueprints and that the 
demands of his office require the reading of 
lengthy official reports, several newspapers, 
and a couple of news magazines. Of the six 


volumes of nsval hlatcay of*World War n, 
he has found time to read only four. Now 
that he will have an Under Secretary to take 
over many details of administration, he bopee 
to read the rest of this series. 


PrciidraHal Veto o( a R. 3193 ud 
H.R.3S49 

EXTENSION OF tlEMASKS 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or masACHo iCT Ta 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRE8ENTATIV1SS 

Friday, August 10,19S1 

Mrs. ROOfiRS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rig¬ 
ors, I include the following copy of a 
letter sent to me, written by Omar B. 
Ketchum to Hon. John B. Rankin, chair¬ 
man of the House Committee on Vet¬ 
erans’ Affairs: 

AuouBT 7, 1951. 

Be Presldentlsl veto H. R. 8198 and H. R. 

8549. 

Hon. John B. Ramxxn. 

Chairman, House Committee on Vet¬ 
erans' Affairs, House Offioe Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dxar Mr. Rankin: It is the opinion of this 
office and the Veterans of Foreign Wan that 
President Truman was hasty and ill-advised 
in vetoing B. R. 3103 and H. R. 8649, which 
were approved by the House and Senate after 
moat careful consideration. Conaequentiy, 
we are urging the Congress to override the 
vetoes of these two biUi. 

It should be pointed out and emphasised 
that H. B. 8198 was Intended to provide a 
special pension aUowance, in acordance with 
American history and tradition, for those 
World War I and n veterans now on the 
pension rolls who are so helpless or blind or 
BO nearly helpless or blind as to require 
the constant aid of an attendant. This type 
of a benefit la not something new and has 
been applied to Spanlsh-Americon War vet¬ 
erans for many, many years. In fact, on 
July 80. 1947, President Truman approved 
Public Law 270, Eightieth Congress, which 
increased from $100 to 8120 monthly, the 
pension payable to Spaniah-American War 
veterans who are so helplese or blind as to 
need un attendant. 

It is estimated, based on figures obtained 
from the Veterans Administration, that 
H. B. 3193 would benefit approximately 
20,000 World War 1 and n veterans who are 
presently receiving monthly pensions of 
either 8^ or 872 (average about 863) now 
on the pension rolls of the Veterans Admin¬ 
istration. The first year’s cost of the pro¬ 
posed Increase f<ar this small group of 
helpless veterans would be approximately 
813.680.000. Surely this cannot be consid¬ 
ered as an excessive cost for our helpless old 
veterans when we are appropriating billions 
for the relief of foreign nations. 

The bill, B. R. 8549, which was also vetoed 
by the President, would have modified the 
pension eligibility requirements for a few 
old widows of veterans of the Civil War, 
Indian Wars and flpanlsh-American War by 
eliminating the requirement for proof of 
dependency. This change In eligibility re¬ 
quirements was suggested by spokesmen 
from the Veterans Administration during 
hearings on the subject before the Rouse 
Veterans Committee and was accepted by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. There is 
no doubt but what Veterans’ Administration 


spokesmen made this suggestion because 
there was only a handful of the old widows 
Involved and that the oast of a few addi¬ 
tional pensions would be less than the 
administrative costs in trying to determine 
dependency. The coet of this legislation was 
so negligible that no attempt was made to 
provide an estimate for the Congress. 

May we respectfully urge that action be 
taken by the appropriate leadership of the 
Congress to give the members of Congress 
an opportunity to override or sustain the 
veto of the President with respect to these 
two bills. 

Respectfully yours, 

Okas b. Kxtcbtjk, 

Director. 


Appropriationt for Flood Control 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

or NraRASXA 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPBESBNTATIVB8 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, it Is a little amazing that Presi¬ 
dent Truman should take the Congress 
to task about appropriations to prevent 
floods In the Missouri Valley. His re¬ 
marks, "It would be necessary to elect 
Members of Congress from the great 
Midwest who are more In sympathy with 
the idea of flood control.” seems a little 
ridiculous. The President has a short 
memory on some things. 

I remind you that on August 3, 1946, 
one day after Congress had adjourned, 
President Truman saw lit to issue an 
Executive order that froze the funds de¬ 
signated for public works, including flood 
control. The order was dated August 2, 
and the echoes in the Halls of Congress 
had hardly died away when he took this 
step to stop the work on flood control. 
The bill had been signed Just 10 days 
before, after it had been approved hy 
the Bureau of the Budget and passed by 
Congress. The appropriation had been 
sent to the President for his approval or 
disapproval. When he signed the bill, in 
the presence of a score of Members of 
Congress, there were pictures taken and 
pens passed out to those who sponsored 
the flood-control bill. He called it a 
great forward step. This was Just 10 
days before he issued his famous freeze 
order which stopped the forward march 
of flood-control work. He made inoper¬ 
ative. without approval or even consulta¬ 
tion with Congress, the appropriations 
designated for flood control. 

It was the opinion of many men at 
that time that he was without statutory 
or constitutional authority in taking 
such a step. With that thought in mind. 
I introduced House Joint Resolution 176, 
on April 22,1947, which had lor its pur¬ 
pose preventing the Chief Executive 
from freezing and making impotent the 
funds as provided by the Congress for 
flood control and other public works. It 
was my contention that if the President 
could nullify the acts of Congress for 
flood-control work, he could do the same 
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fcr a part or all of any appropriations. 
If the Congress once concedes that the 
Chief Executive has this power, then the 
Congress would lose control of the purse 
strings and popular self-government un¬ 
der the Constitution, would be at an end. 

When the President complains about 
appropriations for flood control today, 
he should remember the action he took 
on August 3.1946. 


Foreign Aid Com mitinen ti 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 

or WTOMINO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Recoro, I include an edi¬ 
torial published on August 6 in the Cas¬ 
per (Wyo.) Tribune-Herald upholding 
the obvious Intent of Congress to insist 
upon close scrutiny of foreign aid com¬ 
mitments, and the widespread feeling 
among Members of Congress that this 
country should withhold aid from na¬ 
tions selling arms or other materials of 
military value to Russia or Soviet-dom¬ 
inated areas. 

I am very gratified to read this edi¬ 
torial in one of the leading newspapers 
in my fitate. It reaffirms my position, 
which I believe to be in accordance with 
the thinking of my own Wyoming people. 
Correspondence received in my office has 
given ample indication of this viewpoint, 
but publication of this editorial lends 
even more strength to my own position. 

For a long time now, Mr. Speaker, I 
hnve expressed exactly this view: That 
the United States should give more 
thorough study to foreign aid propo£ads 
and that we should iusist that the dol¬ 
lars we send abroad not be turned 
against us, directly or indirectly. 

I do not oppose foreign aid within the 
limits of our ability and to truly friendly 
nations. Let me make this point very 
clear. But I do oppose spending our¬ 
selves into national bankruptcy—an end 
result which would destroy not only our 
own Nation but perhaps also the very 
nations we bankrupted ourselves to as¬ 
sist. I oppose with equal vigor sending 
aid to nations which use this American 
aid to further their own ends with na¬ 
tions considered unfriendly to us. 

We find ourselves, sometimes, in the 
embarrassing position of man’s best 
friend, the hot-dog. We feed the hand 
that bites us. 

Since the Casper editorial reflects this 
view much more skillfully than I can, I 
quote it herewith: 

Looking ahead, we’d say that getting for¬ 
eign-aid cash and considerations from Uncle 
Sam isn’t apt to be as easy in the future as 
it has been iq the past. 

Just the thinking of Congress seems to In¬ 
dicate that old Uncle'Sammy Isn’t going to 
be quite as loose with the small change as 
he has been of recent years. 


The move iffiw in Congress Is to get 
through a bill that will prevent American 
military, financial, or economic aid from be¬ 
ing given to any country that is seUlng arms 
or other materials of great military value to 
Russia or any of the nations now directly un¬ 
der Russian domination. 

’The administration is kicking a little at 
this one. The point Is made that some of 
these nations selling strategic materials to 
the Reds are also selling them to us and that 
we must not Jeopardize our own supply. Al¬ 
so, the point Is made that it is almost im¬ 
possible to determine what Is a strategic ma¬ 
terial. Under certain conditions foodstuffs 
come under the heading of strategic ma¬ 
terials and so would many other very ordi¬ 
nary run-of-the-mill items which many 
countries are now selling to Russia and her 
sateUltes. 

Nevertheless, approaching the problem 
from the standpoint of the value these sev¬ 
eral nations are receiving in military aid 
and economic aid, we believe that they 
should play ball to the extent of not aid¬ 
ing and abettl ig the Russian cause by sup¬ 
plying that cause with materials of strategic 
value. 

After all, the American taxpayers have 
been sold the foreign-aid program on the 
grounds that it was necessary to our own 
security in that it would strengthen these 
nations that receive it and thereby make 
them less likely to fall for the Communist 
system and less likely to fall prey to any 
Communist aggression against them. 

That is the point as we believe the Amer¬ 
ican people understand It. 

Then IV does not seem logical that we 
should strengthen one of these nations at 
the expense of the American taxpayer so 
that the nation receiving the aid can build 
new factories to supply Russia with greater 
quantities of bomb detonators each year. 
We are simply defeating, by that action, the 
very thing we started out in the first place 
to achieve. 

Let Congress snug up the purse strings 
on foreign aid. We cannot dictate and 
should not dictate how another nation runs 
Its own affairs but, let us remember that this 
cash going out for foreign aid is American 
cash and we have every right to establish 
the conditions under which It can be granted. 

The theory behind the foreign-aid program 
is that it Is designed to strengthen the free 
world. Supplying arms or minerals or other 
strategic materials to the Reds Is going 
counter to that program. 

Congress is on the right track. 


Letter From Florence C. Moulton 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES P. NELSON 

or MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Augu&t 10, 1951 

Mr. NELSON. lAr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter: 

august 6, 1951. 

Mr. Charles P. Nelson, 

Member of Congress, 

WasHington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. Nelson: You were hi our town 
the Fourth of July, and I heard your talk 
in part and I remember the words you said 
toward the end, about the fear existing. 

That fear is well founded, but the Gov¬ 
ernment can eradicate It not by broadcast¬ 


ing a lot of courage propaganda but by doing 
some common-sense things for a change. 

I always had the feeling that Congress 
represented the people and that the mass 
of the people could not be sold a hill of 
goods. ’’You can fool some of the people 
some of the time, and some of the people 
aU of the time, hut not all of the people 
all of the time.” The 1960 elections were 
an indication. But too many people have 
fallen for the propaganda mills the admin¬ 
istration has put out to keep itself In power. 
When 40 percent of the middleman’s in¬ 
come Is taken in taxes, there is a work slow¬ 
down. because there is no Incentive to work 
in order to give 40 percent of It to a bunch 
of stupid spenders who have made about 
all the mistakes in the book, causing Mr. 
and Mrs. Mlddleclass to greatly lower their 
standard of living. When there is a work 
slow down, companies fall, there is unem¬ 
ployment, and the Government does not get 
so much In taxes. The open and the hidden 
taxes are now so great that the law of eco¬ 
nomics which cannot be propagandized is 
beginning to take effect. 

I lived through the 1929-33 depression, 
but many have not. There are some false 
myths being circulated and emphasized: 

1. The one about the shortages of things. 
Really, we have too many subsidized sur¬ 
pluses. 

2. The worthlessness of our dollar myth. 
Dollars can buy very well now. Try pa:^ng 
cash on the barrel head. 

8. ’The war scare with Russia. She is dan¬ 
gerous but a bluff. We can outproduce her 
and should stop being so scared. If we were 
one-half as loud about our confidence as 
she is, we’d outblufl them. 

4. Make saving instead of buying more 
attractive by raising the interest rate on 
bonds and savings accounts and do not tax 
away the thrift of the common people. A 
government produces nothing: it can only 
spend what it takes from the workers. 

I notice that Dr. Edwin O. Nourse, the 
former Presidential adviser on economics, 
resigned to stump against crazy spending. 1 
heard him in Wellesley, Mass., last No¬ 
vember. 

European countries do not dare to waste 
the way America does. If just the dreadful 
waste everywhere were halted, we would not 
need to be taxed so. I heard once over the 
radio a broadcast for inexperienced office 
workers at $2,600, no experience needed, and 
a place to live for Washington Jobs. What 
private business could dare to try such a dan¬ 
gerous practice? Lately there was a broadcast 
about a law for general wage hike in propor¬ 
tion to hike of living costs. All small busl- 
nesses and lots of large ones would fail or 
fire half their force if this crazy and artifi¬ 
cial rule went through. 

It Just seems to me, an Innocent bystand¬ 
er, that Washingtonian planners have gone 
plumb, screeching crazy in their last-stand 
tries to keep on maneuvering this artificial 
prosperity picture. What most of us already 
have and probably will have for untold years 
ahead is blood, sweat, and continuous toll, 
but they do not dare to tell us that after 
1920. 

As I see it, the United States of America 
Is now on the brink of a blow-out, by time¬ 
table about comparable to September 1028, 
maybe later, In a supersucker period. One 
cannot stop the storm but look diligently 
for a shelter. A lot of debt-ridden populace 
have none. 

Do your part on voting on the side of 
common sense on all bills that come up. I 
notice how circumspect all the really good 
government people are. They deal in his¬ 
toric generalities because present actuali¬ 
ties are so stoked with dynamite. 

Sincerely, 

PI.ORBNCE C. Moulton. 
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St LawKBCi Seaway 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARE MAGEE 

OT MZS80I7BX 

IN THE HODSB OF RBPRBSENTAllVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. MAOEE. Mr. Speaker, we In the 
Missouri Valley believe that the growth 
and health of one area promotes that 
of the entire Nation. Our fate is es¬ 
pecially linked with the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, which is not 
only vital to hemispheric security but 
vital to the economic health of the Mis¬ 
souri Valley. Under authority granted, 
I include in the Record an editorial on 
this subject from the Milwaukee Jour¬ 
nal of Saturday, July 14, 1951: 

It has always been bard to convince a 
western Nebraska or Montana farmer that he 
should give two hoots whether Milwaukee 
or Detroit were ever connected to the sea 
or where the steel mills got their iron ore. 

It wasn’t that the western Nebraska or 
Montana farmer shouldn't give two hoots— 
It's Just that nobody had ever eflectlvely 
showed him why he should. 

An important step has now been taken to 
overcome that indifference among midwest- 
ern States not bordering on the Lakes. At 
the first governors’ conference of inland 
America, held recently in Omaha, the sea¬ 
way was offered as a vital project lor the 
continued growth and economic health of 
the entire Midwest. The case for the sea¬ 
way was offered with evidence, and It got 
a good hearing. 

The conference, called by Govs. Mennen 
Williams, of Michigan, and Val Peterson, of 
Nebraska, was designed to work out a plan 
for interregional cooperation. Nebraska and 
other Missouri Valley States ere deeply in¬ 
terested in Missouri Valley flood control, ir¬ 
rigation, transjwrtatlon, and hydroelectric 
power development. The Lakes States are 
Interested in St. Lawrence transportation 
and hydroelectric development. Yet both 
areas, Intertwined In the heartland of Amer¬ 
ica. have joint interests in a mutual indus¬ 
trial-agricultural economy. Bach area needs 
the other to prosper to the fullest extent. 

As Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of the 
Army Engineers and coauthor of the Plck- 
Sloan plan for the Missouri Valley, told the 
conference, the Missouri Valley development 
la 40 percent completed and on Its way to 
realization. But the St. Lawrence seaway 
has not been started—and yet is almost as 
vital to the Mlesourl Valley as the river de¬ 
velopment itself. 

Is that too strong a statement? Confer¬ 
ence speakers didn’t think so. As Governor 
Williams and General Pick told the confer¬ 
ence, the industrial pattern of the Midwest 
may change If Labrador’s iron ore does not 
get adequate seaway facilities. Without 
ore, steel mills will move east. Without 
steel mills, industry will concentrate in the 
east. Without expanding industry, the Mid¬ 
west will have a dominantly agricultural 
economy. 

With the seaway, steel will stay In the 
Midwest, and so will industry. Further, ag¬ 
ricultural and industrial products will find 
cheap transportation to the east coast. 
Wheat from Nebraska or Kansas, for Instance, 
will no longer have to go all the way by 
rail, or be transferred from lake vessels to 
barges to ocean vessels at Albany. Wheat 
could go to any seaport In the world after 
being loaded at Duluth, Milwaukee, or any 
other lake port. 


Thus the seaway would have lasting and 
fflreot benefits to Midwest States which do 
not border the lakes. The Omaha confer¬ 
ence was the first big attempt to sell that 
Idea. It’s a sound idea. It needs more sell¬ 
ing. We hope that the conference and lakes 
leaders will continue the sales job they have 
started so effectively. 


ABoexatioo CoveBtiit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANGSE. WALTER 

or PCKMSTLVANXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10,1951 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Wright Morrow. Democratic national 
committeeman, from the Houston Post 
of August B, 1961: 

Annexation Covsnant—T n)XLAin>B Decision 

Brxach or Faith—C oNQRBss Should Rb- 

VBaai 

(By Wright Morrow) 

Recent discussions in the newspapers con¬ 
cerning the Texas tidelands deal with a sub¬ 
ject vitally important to Texans—as well as 
all good Americans. Statements made by 
Price Daniel, attorney general, are authorita¬ 
tive. He Is a student of the subject and is 
the lawyer for Texas in this case. Statements 
by Drew Pearson, self-appointed adviser to 
Texas people, should have no weight, but, 
unfortunately, no matter how misleading his 
statements, he has a wide audience. The 
purpose must be to confuse the issue be¬ 
cause the facts are so very plain. 

Now comes along Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, who turns out to be the lawyer for 
applicants for Federal leases, which explains 
his opposition to recognition of the rightful 
ownership of Texas to her tidelands. 

The editorial in today’s Houston Post— 
about Senator Wheeler’s claim—is highly 
commendable. The plain truth is that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has by 
judicial edict abrogated the solenan agree¬ 
ment made by the Republic of Texas and the 
United States in 1845, recognized as abso¬ 
lutely valid for more than 100 years. This 
decision shoxild be reversed by Congress, 
which has the right and power to do so. 
Here are the facts: 

Texas was an Independent republic; a 
sovereign nation. Texas owned vast unap¬ 
propriated public domain. For eight years 
she maintained her independence and was 
recognized as a sovereign nation by many 
prominent nations, including Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. Texas also 
owed a very considerable debt. Her people 
desired to become a part of the United States, 
There was objection to the annexation of 
Texas in the Congress of the United States 
because of the fear that such action might 
bring on a war with Mexico, and also sad¬ 
dle the Government of the United States 
with the Texas debt. (Sounds strange now 
that anybody in the Congress would be 
worried about a debt of a lew million dol¬ 
lars.) 

In 1844 a proposal was made by Texas that 
she would become a member of the United 
States, would cede her public lands to the 
United States, which country would in turn, 
assume and agree to pay the public debts and 
liabilities of Texas. Though this proposal 
was advocated by President Tyler, It was re¬ 
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jected by the United States Senate by a vote 
of 35 to 16. 

In 1846 the political situation became 
more propitious. The President-elect, James 
K. Polk, had been elected on a platform which 
included the annexation of Texas. The res¬ 
olution finally providing for the consent of 
Congress to the annexation was passed by 
the House in January and the Senate In 
February and signed by President Tyler as 
one of his last official acts on March 1, 1845. 

The provision In the earlier proposal under 
which Texas would have ceded her public 
lands to the United States was deleted and 
the resolution passed, specifically provided 
that Texas should retain all her vacant and 
unappropriated lands lying within her limits, 
as well as her debts. The specific language in 
the resolution is this; 

’’Texas shall also retain all the vacant, un¬ 
appropriated lands lying within its limits to 
be applied to the debts and liabilities of said 
Republic of Texas and the residue of said 
lands, after discharging said debts and lia¬ 
bilities. to be disposed of as said State may 
direct.” 

By resolution of December 19, 1836, the 
First Congress of the Republic of Texas esta¬ 
blished the bojindary of Texas in the Gulf 
of Mexico three marine leagues (approxim¬ 
ately 10»/4 miles) from shore. This was the 
condition and the boundary at the time of 
the annexation of Texas in 1845. 

President Tyler, In his message to the 
Congress, advocating the annexation of 
Texas, used this language: 

“Texas voluntarily steps forth, upon terms 
of perfect honor and good faith to all na¬ 
tions, to ask to be annexed to the Union. 
As an independent sovereignty her right to 
do this Is unquestionable.” 

One June 1,1845, the Senate and House of 
the Texas Republic passed a resolution pro¬ 
viding consent on the part of the govern¬ 
ment of Texas, reciting in a preamble the 
specific terms of the offer of statehood con¬ 
tained in the joint resolution of the United 
States Congress. In addition, Texas pro¬ 
vided for a constitutional convention to be 
called la Austin on July 4, 1846, to write a 
constitution for the new State of Texas. 
This convention met and during Its proceed¬ 
ings ratified and accepted the “proposals, 
conditions and guaranties” contained in the 
resolution of the Congress of the United 
States. On December 8,1945. the Congress of 
the United States accepted the terms and 
formally admitted the State to the Union. 

This Is a positive, accurate and true state¬ 
ment of the historical record showing that 
Texas did retain all of its vacant and un¬ 
appropriated lands lying within its limits 
when it became a member of the United 
States. Those lands included the submerged 
lands for three marine leagues (approx¬ 
imately 10miles) from shore, seaward Into 
the Gulf of Mexico. This was the exact sit¬ 
uation and the boundary of Texas at the 
time she became a member of the Union and 
no honest person can differ with this his¬ 
torical statement. This position has been 
recognized and maintained since the year 
1845—more than a hundred years. For the 
first time, by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the solemn cove¬ 
nants and obligations taken by two sovereign 
nations were abrogated and nullified 

The people of Texas regard this decision 
as a complete breach of faith. This Is the 
property of Texas and the revenues that 
have come from such lands have been 
appropriated by Texas to the upkeep and 
molntenance of the public-school system. 
Whether these lands be valuable or not 
Is Incidental. They belong to the State 
of Texas, and have been taken under a 
doctrine strange to our law creating a new 
concept of paramount right which, while 
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disclaiming the ownership, nevertheless, em¬ 
braces all rights of ownership, including the 
right to take the property and all of Its re¬ 
sources. 

We complain that other nations have ex¬ 
propriated private property; we certainly 
cannot condone the taking of property un¬ 
der such Judicial Interpretation contrary to 
the Constitution and without compensation 
to the owner. 

The only way this decision can now be 
avoided is by the Congress of the United 
States. A few days ago, the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives in Washington passed a bill by 
an overwhelming vote recognising that these 
tldeland areas belong to the several States, 
giving effect to the title as It has stood for a 
hundred years. The same bill is now pend¬ 
ing In the United States Senate. In all good 
conscience, as well as by every legal yard¬ 
stick, Congress should recognize this owner¬ 
ship and every Texan and every American 
who believes in upholding constitutional 
rights should communicate with his Senator 
or with any Member of the Senate wham he 
knows, urging Immediate passage of this bill. 
If the President should thereafter veto it, 
the same should be passed over his veto. 
The fact that Texas has a larger claim than 
the other States is due simply to the fact 
that under the boundaries fixed by the Re¬ 
public of Texas—an independent nation— 
prior to her annexation, she la entitled to 
the lOYt miles seaward. The other States 
have a similarly righteous claim to that 
part of these areas wthln the limits of their 
respective boundaries. 

There has been continuous misleading 
propaganda that this was an oil company 
fight. This statement is not true. 1 ‘am 
sure that any oil company or any Individual 
who sought to develop any of these sub¬ 
merged lands or to purchase any of them 
would naturally want to know where the 
title was before dealing for it. But quite 
aside from the value of these lands for oil 
or any other purpose, they are rightly the 
property of these sovereign States and to 
refuse to recognize that the decision of the 
Supreme Court in this matter is wrong, is a 
serious threat against our American system 
of constitutional government The Issue has 
b»»en clouded in the public press; confusion 
dues exist to a large degree caused by dis¬ 
cussions of columnists like Drew Pearson (if, 
indeed, there are others like him). 

The interest I have is that I am an Amer¬ 
ican citizen who believes in the preservation 
and maintenance of our free constitutional 
government. The attempt to take these 
submerged lands by judicial edict Is an un¬ 
warranted use of the judicial power and an¬ 
nounces a doctrine entirely new and strange 
to American jurisprudence. 

I cannot urge too strongly that every man 
and woman who wants to maintain our sys¬ 
tem of government, who believes In right and 
justice, should communicate immediately 
with anyone they know In Congress, particu¬ 
larly in the United States Senate, urging this 
bill be considered and passed immediately 
with an overwhelming vote. 


Parental Delinquency 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS 

OP ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. OATHINOS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Jonesboro Evening 
Bun, Jonesboro, Ark., of Thursday, Au¬ 
gust 2, 1951: 


Parental Delinqubnct 

B^«d 0. Baxter, referee of the juvenile court 
In Detroit, has retired after many years serv¬ 
ice. He had become a recognleed authority 
on matters pertaining to youth, particularly 
those who came before the court charged 
with delinquency. 

His parting words when leaving the posi¬ 
tion where he served so long and so well 
were; “Our present crop of youth Is as good 
as any. 1 wish 1 could say as much for their 
parents.” 

There Is a statement which coUld be pon¬ 
dered long and well by modem parents. What 
Fred Baxter 'ays amounts to this: The 
youngsters are all right, and whatever trouble 
they get Into can be blamed on their par¬ 
ents. That Is the conclusion of a man who 
has been handling youth for many years. 

Parental neglect is responsible lor youthful 
delinquency. There is evidence of that on 
every hand. Family life no longer exists in 
many homes Families broken by divorce are 
responsible for considerable juvenile delin¬ 
quency, but youngsters who lack the Influ¬ 
ence and example of parental Interest furnish 
the majoi share of juvenile cases. 

Few boys whose fathers have time for them 
get into trouble. Girls who look upon their 
mothers as their best friends and companions 
are seldom seen in a Juvenile court. It may 
sound old-fashioned and fundamental, but 
families who meet regularly arotmd the din¬ 
ner table have few problem children. 

If society paid more attention to parental 
delinquency, youngsters would be less of a 
problem. 


An Example Given 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
submit an editorial of July 31 from the 
Independence Daily Reporter, Independ¬ 
ence, Kans., entitled “An Example 
Given." This editorial sets out the ex¬ 
ample of what private enterprise can 
accomplish when emergencies arise, as 
in the instance of the recent disastreus 
floods in Kansas: 

An Example Given 

A railroad Is a large complex business, big 
as some Government agencies, yet the Santa 
Fe got its trains runn&ig while Federal agen¬ 
cies were getting ready to give relief to 
flooded businesses. Furthermore, It pro¬ 
poses to rebuild dikes to protect its tracks 
In the Argentine district without waiting for 
the Government to unwind its red tape, and 
hopes It will be repaid. 

Newspapers in the area published despite 
flooded-out plants and the big regional 
newspaper, the Kansas City Star, delivered 
Its paper by all sorts of expedients. It got 
the papers Into some places where they were 
not receiving even first-class mall. 

The greater flexibility and drive of private 
en 'rprlse was In many instances giving a 
good example during flood times of its ability 
to get Its Job done better and faster than 
Government. 

There are areas of human activity In 
which Government has Its place and the 
resources to give aid not otherwise available, 
but the floods have shown a good example 
of how much better private enterprise doee 
what it can. 


Addretf by Hon. Georye D. Aiken, of 
Vermont, Before Mittonri Farmeri 
Aisociafion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

OF MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr, President, 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aiken 1, 
who. in my opinion, is the outstanding 
authority In our country on agricultural 
legislation, this week delivered an ad¬ 
dress at the annual convention of the 
Missouri Farmers Association, Inc., at 
Columbia. Mo. I commend the address 
to the attention and study of my col¬ 
leagues and of the American people, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad¬ 
dress may be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

After several years of frustrated hopes, 1 
am very happy at last to attend this meet¬ 
ing of the Missouri Farmers Association. 

I have followed your work for a long time. 

I know full well the great good which this 
organization has done for the farm people 
Of Missouri, and the splendid example you 
have set for rural America as a whole. 

At this time, I want to personally thank 
you for the signal honor you conferred upon 
me last year even though I could not be 
with you at the time 

The distinguished service award of the Mis¬ 
souri Farmers Association now occupies a 
conspicuous place on the wall of my office and 
often serves to inflate my spirits and renew 
my courage when It seems as if it might be 
futile to go on fighting for the objectives 
which one knows to be right, taut apparently 
never quite attainable. 

Washington is a beautiful city. To the 
visitor It is impressive. Inspirational, and 
grand. 

There Is much that the casual visitor does 
not see. however. 

He does not know of the emissaries of 
special Interests and pressure groups that 
day after day concentrate their efforts on 
that beautiful Capital. 

Your Member of Congress does, however, 
and so do those engaged in the other 
branches of Government. 

At times we get rather cynical and sus¬ 
picious and have to get out Into the grass 
roots In order to restore our faith In human 
nature, and that may be another reason why 
I am with you In this great farming State 
of Missouri today. 

You are holding this meeting at a time 
when the world is more on edge and un¬ 
certain as to the future than at any time 
within our memory. 

A state of political and economic tension 
exists over most of the globe. 

If there is any part of the world where 
this tension and uncertainty Is most acute, 
that part is probably the United States. 

Are we headed for war or peace? Does 
the future hold promise of ever-greater 
prosperity or possible depression? 

Can democracy survive or will government 
by monopoly take over In America, as has 
happened In many other countries? 

I would like to survey briefly the events 
of the past 15 months In order to provide 
a background for our discussion on the place 
of agriculture In our affairs today. 

Only 14 months ago, the economy of our 
country seemed headed for a slump or at 
least a descent to lower levels. 
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OfW StOOOjOOO xnmx w«g» imwBptofd. 
eept tor • few lnwry ladnstrlM, tlio la# ia 
pi^uotlon and eodatnwtkn cr f twi by 
Woilit War n bad baan lazgaif ovaiooiiia. 

Vbrm intiBparity was on ttaa aUds to aoab 
an axtant tbat tlmltatlQina on gxowmg aar- 
tain aropa bad baan inaokaiL 

Congreaa Incraaaad tha bor ro w in g antber- 
Ity of the Commodity Credit Oon^ratlon 
from $4, 750,000^ to ia.7SO.OOOA» tor prioa 

bad actually baan 
epant on loaata end purebaaea of fann eoan- 
modltlea by Government aa of June 1, 1960. 

Then came ttaa Korean outbreak and the 
altuatlon ohanced rlrtoally ovarnlgbt. 

Ttaa trend toward depreealon waa daflnltaty 
off. Cnamploymant bagaa to aaaa off. De¬ 
mand and prloaa attffaned. 

Oonaumer prioea, partletilarly prloaa ot 
maata. ebot up abarply. alttaou(^ tbex« waa 
no Ineraaaa to apeak of In ttaa price of farm 
anlmala for aeveral montha afterward. 

Our Armed Foroaa In Japan were amt Into 
Korea to bold back ttaa Commonlat foroaa 
from ttaa north while In tbla country reaarr- 
iata and Nattamai Ouardaman ware called to 
tha oolora In avar-lnereoatng number. 

Ordamfor warmatariala Increaaedthe tem¬ 
po of our Induatrlal planta and aa more and 
nuwa men were put back to work In induatry. 
purctaaaing power inoreaaed and alonf with 
It the demand for more civilian fooda and a 
higher atandard of living. 

The Korean war definitely warded off eerl- 
oua ec o nomic trouble for tha United flMatea. 

After the North Kflraan Invaalon. the Praal- 
dent requeeted Congraaa to give him certain 
powers to deal with the altuatlon. 

He aakad for higher tana, for power to allo¬ 
cate critical materlala. more draatle aontrola 
over credit, etc. 

He did not adc for prloe and wage oontraie 
and It waa genirally underatood Chat be did. 
not want them at that ttma. 

Congreaa, however, felt differently. We did 
not know bow long the war would last or 
how quickly and to what extent it might 
spread. 

Prices and wages were on tba upgrade 
already. 

8o in the Defense Production Act of laat 
(Beptember 8, Congraas made provision for 
price and wage controls which the President 
could exercise When and If he found It neoea- 
saary. 

Price and wage oontrola are not a cure for 
Infiatlon. 

They cannot even prevent Inflation. 

But if properly and promptly exerdeid, 
these eup^dal remedlee can hold the Uno 
to a reasonable degree until the more b a de 
remedlea for Inllatlonery caueee can be ap¬ 
plied and the need for direct oontrola la 
abated. 

OAWAinaM wauatmM 

Instead of fraccing prices and wages 
prompifly laat fall, the Government actually 
took at^ which tended to Increase prices. 

It la true that credit controls were 
etrengthened and taxes Increased. 

This undoubtedly taaa bad a beneficial ef¬ 
fect on the situation. 

But while tbeae practical basic oontrola 
were being applied, there waa being made 
available to banks through the purchase of 
Government bonds by the Federal Beaerve 
some $8,000,000,000 of new credit. It 
was not until March tbla yaar that atcpa 
were taken to scop this inflationary praetloe. 

Had this new credit been used for pur¬ 
poses of Increasius productive facilities. It 
would not have been harmful. 

But. as a matter of fact, some 60 percent 
of It wae made available to dealers, prooas- 
aocs, and spaeulators who used It to bid iq> 
prices off many eommodltlea, with cotton 
leading the way. 

The situation waa atm farther aggravated 
by a series of scare pronouncements pre¬ 
dicting scarcity and blgher prices to come. 


Tbla tndnoed considerable panic bnyinf la 
late fall and early iditler. 

By January llae Praaideiii eoneluded the 
time was ripe to Impoae price eontroia. 

I am not going to dlaouaa the operattons of 
the prloe-oontrol progrem to date. 

My vocabulary la totally toadequate. and 
baeldea everyone here knows wtwt has hiq>- 
pened aa well ae I do. 

You know of the Nation-wide propaganda 
campaign by the metropoUtaa prase and 
otbere—^ven high Govemmeat ofUclale 
them s e lves to make it appeer that the 
farmer and not the *'love of money" is tbe 
"root of aU evil.** 

You know only too well how the roU-bacsk 
on beef in May took $600,000,000 from the 
farmer without reducing consumer prices a 
single penny. You know too that only a 
half doaen farm crnninodltlea axe esUbog 
above parity today. 

Svery fazmar tn America can thank hla 
lucky stare that when the Defense Produo- 
tlon Act, with its provision for price controte, 
expired on July 1 of this year, the Blghty- 
eeoond Oongreae stepped fcerward and said 
to the control boys, “You are going to stop 
right here. You cpixnot go on with join 
plane to further throttle the American farm¬ 
er and make him the scapegoat for every¬ 
thing tbat goes wrong.** Not horse-meaV— 
horse-sense Oongrras. 

The prloe-oontrol law enacted by Congress 
a few days sgo gives the President all the 
power he needs to adequately eontrol infla¬ 
tionary tendeneiea as far as price and wage 
controls slone can do so. 

Let ua hope this power will be used 
wisely. It win not control the billions yspon 
billions of cost plus contracts. 

So let's not discuss price controls further 
but consider where we are now and what 
we have teamed from our thirteen months 
of emeadlng In Korea. 

First, as 1 have already said, the Xhraan 
war warded off depression by Skimming off 
the surplus labor supply of tho Nation 
through tbe Increase in tbe Armed Faroes, 
by Incresslng consumer purchasing power, 
by Government buying, and by creattog an 
added demand for consumer goods which 
were coming Into heavy euzplUB. 

And where are we today? Instead of the 
X>redteted shortages, there are etUl eurphisas 
of aUnoet every kind of consumer goods 
on the market. 

Xven tbe restriction on tbs use of ma¬ 
terials for tbe manufacture of goods has 
so far failed to materially reduce th^ output. 

For tbe first 6 months of this year, there 
actually came off the assembly lines more 
automobiles than wars produced during 
the correepondlng months of 1960. 

There are heavy supplies of almost every 
farm commodity except finished beef and 
a promise of heavier surpluses to come with 
tbe autumn. 

• « • « • 

Tbe induetrlal productive capacity of the 
Nation la Increasing tremendously under 
the new tax dsferment plan which enables 
xnanufaoturers to amortlfie the cost of a 
new facility over a 6-year period Ineteed of 
the usual 90-95 year period. 

Certlflcatee of necessity amounting to $8,- 
450,000,000 had already been approved ae of 
July 27 of this year. 

The Oongrees has been told that General 
Motors alone Is oonstrucUng 41 new plants 
at a cost of $245,000,000 although only 
about 10 percent of that great corporation’s 
exlsring faculties are presently engaged tn 
nroduclnff war materials. 

It Is apparent that the productive capacity 
of the United States wttl soon be so great 
that except In times of aU-out wax we can 
maintain a force of 5,000,000 men In the 
armed services and sttn be able to produce 
all the civilian goods which we will need. 

Should the time come when war clouds 
no longer threaten and the enormous pro¬ 


ductive cepeelty of Amerkiaa Indutiry Is no 
longer needed for war preparation we will 
be confro nt ed with a .problem of major 
degrae. 

What a tragedy ft Is tbat aa a Nation we 
mnat rsly upon war or the thvsat of war to 
maintain fuU employment and economic 
prosperity. 

What a challenge to us all to A»Mt aoam 
other way to maintain prosperity in the 
mMst of plenty. 

It Is egainet this baffling background that 
we must view the American agricultural 
today. 

From hero on I will devote myself to the 
eonaideratlon of those things which pertain 
particularly to the American farmer—tala 
hopes, hla prospeota, and hla prObtema—your 
pr^lema and mine. 

Like Amerlcea industry the American 
farmer can, if not hamstmng or hog-tted 
by too many rutoe and regulatlone, produce 
far more than enough to meet the needs of 
the country tor food and fiber. 

Those Who eay we are nearing the limit of 
our capacity to produce are looking through 
dark-colored glasses. 

Trim, we must guard egatnet the tees of 
our land and foresta by flooda or other 
eauaee. 

That Is Just what we are doing, although 
our pace may be too Stew in this respect. 

It we take cere of our land, however, con¬ 
tinue our aelenttlle reeearch. and keep 
abreast of new devetopmente. we can far ex¬ 
ceed our preeent production or needs for 
the forseeeable future. 

Although this Is not the plaoe to dlaeuss 
the comparative merits of th latencies. I win 
say here that over the country as a whole, 
the Bxteneten Bervtoe, the Production and 
Marketing Administration, and the Boll 
Ctonaervatlon 8enrloe have all done splendid 
work in prsee r ving and Improving the land 
and water resourosa of our farms. 

X give these sgenctas much credit for the 
86-percent Increase In produotkm which our 
farmera nuule during World War XL 

The Increased productivity of our farms 
has brought with It certain pvoblcmt. 

Xt la so aaay to overproduos now. 

As a sponsor of the Agrlenlturml Act of 
1948 and a supporter of the amendments 
offered In 1949, I ean say that X bslieve the 
lawa now on the etatutee give the farmer 
veeaoneble protection egal^ bankruptcy 
caused by overproduction. 

Some pwpto think that price support leg- 
lalatlon li designed to guarantee tbe feruMr 
a profit. That U not so. 

Tbe primary purpose of price supports Is 
to encourage the pi^ttotUm of an adequate 
Bupply of food and fiber and to build a de¬ 
fense against eoonomlo depressions for the 
whole country. 

Although we have been hearing most 
about prloe ceilingB lately, it Is a certainty 
that we will be hearing more about support 
programs from now on. 

We wUl apparently have another aplendld 
crop year nationally with heavy aurplueee 
In aome commodities. 

The Government purchase and loan pro¬ 
gram wlU again become Increasingly im¬ 
portant by harvest time this fall. 

The Increased activity of this program 
will be the signal for rexmwed and Intensi¬ 
fied attacks upon our form people by those 
who will use tbe support program as an 
excuse. 

The farmer is today subject to attack on 
two fronts. 

On one front by those who would break 
the Independent political power of Ameri¬ 
can agriculture, which today le gnater than 
our numbers would Indicate. 

On the second front we are continually 
under attack by those who would break the 
economic power of the farmer thus making 
him an easier subject lor exploitation for 
profit. 
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Bo long M the farmer had a mortgage on 
hie farm and atock; so long as be was vlll« 
Ing to pay what price was demanded and 
sell for what the market would pay; so 
long as he left the farm Just once a year 
to attend the county fair; so long as his 
children quit school at 16 and so long as 
he voted the straight ticket, he was a pretty 
good fellow and not subject to abuse and 
criticism. 

But, when he showed up In town In good 
clothes and driving a new car to meet the 
kids coming home from college, and when 
he began to ask questions about the fellows 
he was asked to vote for, and when be Joined 
with bis fellow farmers to make lower>cost 
purchases or higher-priced sales, he became 
transformed into a sinister being whose 
main purpose In life is to gouge the con¬ 
sumer and to deprive the gentlemen of 
the commodity markets and the farm sup¬ 
ply monopolies of their traditional right to 
make a few million honest dollars. 

He was no longer a simple-minded patriot, 
but a menace to society that had to be 
dealt with. 

Agriculture traditionally has been a tar¬ 
get for those who either want to exploit 
farmers directly or use them as decoys to 
draw attention away from the real offenders 
in the grab-bag groups. 

For too many years, the farmer has sup¬ 
plied food and fiber at prices far below 
what he rightfully should have received. 
Many farmers went broke doing'it. 

In recent years, since the farmer has been 
doing better in making a living, there is a 
tendency to blame him for everything that 
goes wrong, and to point the finger of scorn 
at him if he makes a profit, or to play him 
against other groups in accordance with the 
“divide and conquer theory.'* 

Those who do this seem to forget that we 
are operating under a capitalistic system, 
where profit is the economic yardstick. 

Is it so unjust that the farmer should 
make a profit as Industry does? 

The fact that the farmer's profit is so 
much less than Industry’s should not bar 
him from the right to make some. 

The farmers of this Nation have been, and 
still are. the main bulwark of our democracy. 

The farmer’s traditional self-reliance, his 
fortitude, his propensity for hard work, and 
his love of freedom have contributed greatly 
to the perpetuation of our way of life, and 
our form of government. 

Perhaps the greatest pitfall the farmer 
faces today is the temptation being held 
out to him to barter these sterling qualities 
for an easier, seemingly surer gain—short¬ 
lived though it surely would be. 

To yield to this temptatioif now would 
undermine the source of our strength at 
the very time we need it most. 

It would be tragic, indeed, if the Ameri¬ 
can farmer should be lured Into the belief 
that only the genius of an all-powerful, 
benevolent state can provide the answers to 
our problems in peace and in war through 
regulation and control of our dally lives. 

Those who would break the Independent 
political power of the farmer would make 
him dependent upon Government payments 
for a sizable portion of his Income—^that 
portion which represents the difference be¬ 
tween profit and loss. 

There is no denying the fact that this is 
the road that leads to political servitude. 

It is no idle saying that with control of 
the purse string goes the creeping paralysis 
of absolute control. 

• • • * * 

The recent proposals to freeze parity, which 
Is the farmers economic yardstlck—by cal¬ 
culating it only once a year—the effort to 
freeze ceilings on farm commodities below 
parity—some far below and the demand for 
authority to establish general consumer sub¬ 


sidies are all steps which If granted would 
put the squeeze play on the farmers. 

For many years I have advocated » plan 
whereby people with little income can be 
sure of enough to eat. 

1 have not and do not now advocate a 
general food subsidy for all. 

Such a course at this time would be not 
only expensive but contributory to inflation 
as well. 

Furthermore, I insist that any consumer 
subsidy at all should be labeled for what it 
is and not charged up to the farmer as part 
of an agricultural-relief program. 

As farmers we have as much right to a 
fair price in the market place as has anyone 
else. 

* * • * * 

The best hope for farmers to stand off the 
forces of either political or economic mo¬ 
nopoly Is for them to stand together. 

As you well know, a strong rallying point 
for farmers is the farm organizations. 

The unorganized farmer today would fall 
an easy prey to organized political or eco¬ 
nomic exploitation. 

Tour Missouri Farmers Association Is an 
outstanding example of what farmers can 
do through organized cooperation, function¬ 
ing through able leadership. 

By all means we must maintain and 
strengthen our farm cooperatives. 

Cooperatives have been a powerful factor 
in combating monopoly and keeping alive 
the spirit of free competition in America. 

They, In the truest sense, represent real 
economic democracy, because they are owned 
and controlled by the farmers who use them. 

Cooperatives have come a long way in 
America. 

Today there are more than 19,000 farmer- 
owned and controlled cooperative associa¬ 
tions and mutual companies In the United 
States. 

That figures out at an average of more 
than 6 co-ops for each of the 3,000 counties 
in the country. 

There are 282 fermer marketing and pur¬ 
chasing cooperatives in Missouri alone. 

That Is why so many of you live in good 
homos, cultivate good farms, and send your 
children to college. 

The figures 1 have been giving are separate 
and apart from the nearly 1,000 locally owned 
and controlled rural electrification co-ops 
throughout the Nation. 

Here In Missouri, the REA program has 
made characteristic, tremendous strides for¬ 
ward. » 

There are 48 REA co-ops In your State, 43 
of which are In operation now and 6 In the 
process of starting operation. 

The number of electrified farms In Mis¬ 
souri has increased from 17,893 or 6.4 percent 
of the farms In the State In 193B to about 
160,000 farms or around 70 percent In 1950. 

Every REA co-op in Missouri is paid up to 
date as of March 31. 1951, In principal and 
Interest on its loans and $800,000 in principal 
has been paid In advance of due date. 

This Is a record of which you may be Justly 
proud. 

This Is an Investment which you will have 
to fight for If you would maintain it. 

During the last 16 years, the average Mis¬ 
souri farm has doubled the per month con¬ 
sumption of electricity. 

The rural electric co-ops were organized to 
serve territory which public utUlty operators 
said could not be economically served. 

They predicted that anyone—including the 
cooperatives—would go broke trying to serve 
the areas that now are being served. 

The percentage of electrified farms In the 
United States has increased from 10.9 per¬ 
cent in 1035 to 86.3 percent in 1050, and these 
co-ops are still going strong. 

Now that the co-ops have done what the 
corporations said was impossible they are 


being subjected to an all-out attack intended 
to either destroy them 6r bring them under 
control of the corporate monopolies. 

They need to have an ample, continuing 
supply of electricity at reasonable rates and 
sufficient transmission lines of their own to 
guarantee that service will continue to be 
available to co-op members. 

Day alter day, 366 days in the year, the 
electric power monopolies are working for 
legislation that will require the co-ops to buy 
their power from the private utilities and to 
transmit power only over company-owned 
transmission lines. 

If they succeed In this scheme the time, 
effort, and expenditures made to date by 
REA cooperators will have been in vain for 
farmers will still be at the mercy of the util¬ 
ities in the pricing schedule and In the 
transooisslon of power. 

The electric light corporations have desig¬ 
nated the last week in August as Rural Elec¬ 
trification Week. 

What effrontery it is that these corpora¬ 
tions who did everything within their power 
to prevent the extension of cooperative elec¬ 
tric lines Into the farming areas should now 
have the nerve to claim credit for bringing 
light and power to S.000,000 farm homes 
which are served by the REA. 

They want the public to think the Job Is 
done and that they did it. 

So long as 30 percent of the farms in -Mis¬ 
souri are still without light and power the 
Job Is not done. 

The monopolies are Just up to their same 
old tricks of trying to prevent any develop¬ 
ment in the field of electric service which 
they cannot control. They use the dlvide- 
and-conquer theory on regional basltH-Mls- 
Bourl Valley versus St. Lawrence. 

Their ultimate aim is unquestionably to 
take over or control the cooperative systems 
of the country. 

This Is no time for complacency Just be¬ 
cause most of our farms are now served with 
electricity. 

The REA is In danger. Farmers must fight 
to save it, and fight hard. 

A continuing threat to co-ops in general 
is the Insidious and relentless propaganda 
campaign that is being waged against them. 

Those who do not like the competition of 
cooperatives want to see them destroyed at 
any cost and by any means. 

The ringleader of this attempt to discredit 
the co-ops Is the so-called National Tax 
Equality Association 

This association with the high-sounding 
name has been labeled "an unscrupulous 
racket" by Congressman Dakiel A. Reeo, of 
New York. 

A long list of contributors to the NTEA 
was published In the Conobessional Rbcoed 
of March 20, 1951, by Congressman Reed. 

This Is a revealing list and shows that the 
main contributors to this attack on farm co¬ 
operatives are the power interests, grain deal¬ 
ers. lumber groups, and fertilizer Interests. 

The enemies of farm cooperatives try to 
give the Impression that co-ops do not pay 
taxes. 

We all know that the co-ops pay taxes 
like any other business pn real estate, per¬ 
sonal property, equipment, occupational li¬ 
censes, social-security taxes, various excise 
taxes, sales taxes, and use taxes. 

Congress has never considered It proper 
or advisable to tax patronage refunds in the 
bands of the cooperatives, since the co-op 
members themselves pay Income taxes on 
these refunds. 

And If I read the signs correctly, the pres¬ 
ent Congress will never be a party to any 
effort to destroy farm cooperatives—but will 
tell the "unscrupulous racketeers" referred 
to by Congressman Reed Just where to get 
off. 

All farmers, both co-op members and non¬ 
co-op members, need to be on the alert 
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iigslMt tbe foroM tiutt «cmld dwtrogr them, 
and make ttiem puppeta at m ono p ol y em* 
plrw, 

Big goverxuBont and Mg buelnem hotn 
can be monopoUatle. Both ean be eqoaily 
dangeroua Ineofar as the welfare of the rank, 
and-flle oltlaen Is ooncemed. 

A leoaon we muet learn well la that we 
have to be alert on the home front aa well 
aa on the Intematloaal front. 

8o long aa the foreea of aggreaslon abroad 
ara on the provd, we need to keep our Ba- 
tlon atrang--eo atzong that othera win be 
afraid to attadk mh-but this effort wttl be 
for naught if in the proeeea we lose either 
our economic or polHleM f reedom right here 
at-home. 

I We must not overlook the fact that Amer- 
lea*a main atrength la in omaalvaa. 

Just as our nation so often In the peet 
hae faced many hours of need, thie again la 
Amertoa'a hour of nead—need for true fatth 
In demoomoy and alnoere devotion to the 
cause of freedom—need for men and woman 
cf eharaoter and of oourage who will neither 
be bought nor eoered ner fooled. 

Whenever our eountry hae been In need, 
the fnraiets have been In the forefront ready 
to do their part la a orlala. 

Organised agrleultore can make Iremen* 
doue eontrlbutlotte to the defenee of the 
Nation agalnat any forelgD foe. 

Organised agrtoultare ean ba the flret line 
of defense agahut loeeof our political or eeo- 
nomlo freedom at home. 

Ihere la no higher example of the effee- 
ttveneae at farm otgaaMatlone than the ma- 
aourl Fanaem Aaaoelation. 

way your good work oontlnue on an ever 
Improving ba ela . 


EnMt H. R« 18M tad ReBofc liw MOk 
SituttioB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 

or wisoomm 

IN THE HOTJSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Augiut 10, 1051 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, we are continually confronted 
with schemes to control the cost of liv¬ 
ing, with certain administration spokes¬ 
men constantly claraorlng iOr more and 
more power in order to put the pro¬ 
ducers of this Nation into more and 
greater strait-jackets. 

Once more I wish to call attention to 
H. R. 1896, a bill which I introduced to 
authoriae the shipment of grade A milk 
into the District of Columbia. This 
legislation will not create any new jobs 
on the Federal payroll; nor will it re¬ 
quire any interference with the normal 
channels of trade. 

We hear much about the good-neigh¬ 
bor policy, but we would like to have the 
Congress be good enough to Wisconsin 
and other Midwestern States to allow 
gzwde A milk to be sold in the city of 
Washington. 

Washington is the only city over whlOh 
the Congress has the direct responslbU- 
Ity. In allowing grade A milk to be sold 
in Washington at a r e as on a ble price, no 
doubt the consumers of other cities would 
see the Ught and pennit the good prod¬ 
ucts of Wisconsin to be sold within their 


oonaxies on the basis of seienttflc facts 
and common sense. 

Wisconsin produces over 10 percent of 
the milk of the Nation and can supply 
more grade A milk than any other Btate 
at the present time. It is prevented 
from marketing this milk In Washing¬ 
ton by artificial trade barriers and dis¬ 
criminatory regulatlOQS, but ^ Con¬ 
gress can change this situation any time 
it wishes to do so. 

Means have been devised for concen¬ 
trating milk, thereby reducing the 
tran^Kirtation chargea by two-thirda, 
which places the Midwest Closer to the 
Washington markets. 

One dairy i^nt in my district has an 
intake of oust a mlllimi pounds of milk 
a day and many other reliable mOk co¬ 
operatives and prlvatMy owned dairy 
plants in our State have equally large 
Intakes of milk. U aome cf this milk 
could be brought Into Washington and 
distributed, it would not be necessary to 
curtail the supidy of milk at Fort Beholr 
and other Axmy camps as it is at the 
present time. We must remember that 
this dairy product constttuteB 90 percent 
of the consumer’s needs and yet it only 
costs IS percent of the oonsumer’s dollar. 

I am asking that this bill, H. R. 1906, 
be passed so the milk companies of 
Washington may sell this grade A milk 
the same as any other grade A products. 


FKgkt to Freedem 
SXTBN8R»f OP REMARKS 


HON. PETER V.RflOWO, JR. 

or xfsw JwnxT 

IN THE HOm OF BBNEISINTATIVBB 

Friday, Augoit iO, mi 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
Uke to include aa editorial which ap¬ 
peared In the New York Herald Tribune 
on August 0, 1951, enttUed **Flight to 
Freedom”: 

FbnBT TO Fubdom 

Hm newi about PoUtnd Is gooC and loud. 
Xn the last 2 daya the ftae world baa been 
traatod to the tbrUling itorlaa of Poles who 
risked their Uvea tm freedom. First Uiere 
was the mutiny on a PoUah mine sweeper, 
with a doaen orawmen taking asylum in a 
Bwedlsh port. Then came the melodramatic 
tale of four Polish youngsters who fled to 
Sweden in a ramshackle airplane after over¬ 
powering atrfleld sentries and eluding mili¬ 
tary pursuit. Now these are only episodes 
involving a few people, but they speak with 
a simple force mptMa of only (me inteipre- 
tation. The state of affairs Inside Poland 
Is obviously bad from the viewpoint of Stalin 
and IfOlotov. Just how bad Is a matter for 
speculation, but tbese heroic escapes are 
the best kind of evidence that the Poles 
have bad enough of their Russian slave mas¬ 
ters. Marshal Tito was quite evidently not 
■peeking utterly through his hat when he 
•aid aome days ago that Poland Is in a state 
of revMt. 

We applaud the bravery of the Poles who 
ebaaoed everything for liberty, and hope 
that Sweden wm provide real refuge lor 
ttwmi Mxd all others to come. These breaks 
for freedom show the Russians have not yet 


managed to crush the human spirit in Po¬ 
land. and that this sateUlte state will re¬ 
quire force, and then more force, to be kept 
in bondage to the Kremlin. Stalin and 
Molotov must be worried, and for good rea¬ 
son. In the end. no amount of force can 
keep Poland under heel. We hope there is 
plenty of trouble inside Poland; the more of 
it the better toward hastening the day that 
tyranny oollapses of its own weight. 


1 Am 1 Boreiiicnt 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or mm ram 

IN THE BBIATB OF THB BHITBD 8TATBB 

Friday, Augtcsf 10, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mt. FreMdent, there 
was published In the spring issue of the 
Public Administration Review, the 
Journal of the Ameticaa Society for 
Public Administration, an article en- 
itled ”I am a Bureaucrat,” by Wyclifle 
Allen. This Is a pseudonym for a Oov- 
emmmt emptoyee who has written here 
what I consider a very interesting com¬ 
mentary on the present mental attitude 
and plight of thousands of Qovemment 
workers. I ask unanhnoos consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Rioosb. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Raoon, 
as follows: 

I Am A BUMMUCasT 
(By WycUffS AUen) 

Aooordiiig to both the press and the Ccm- 
esiesiomu. Bacoaa, I am one who gonnan- 
dlasi at the pubUo trough. I am the in¬ 
carnation of aU the Slotlis through all the 
agse. I live off the hard-earned salaries of 
nelghbom and the proOts of tax-paying in- 
dustrlea. 

For this parasitical existenoe, I give, ap¬ 
parently little value. I am supposed to put 
in, each day, 8 hours of oat naps intermln^ed 
with pen-pushing; I am believed to manufac¬ 
ture red tape in amaslng quantities and to 
protect myself from reformers by means of 
the greatest lobby in Washington. The 
movie Industry, like tbe cartoonists, finds 
me a At subject for ridicule. 

Still, be what I may, I am a good portion 
of tbe brain, arma, and legs by which oiur 
national hopes and aspirations are brought 
to their fruition. During war and in aU 
peacetime emergencies, tbe administrative 
machinery of which I am a part is an es- 
aential ingredient in whatever is the coun¬ 
try^ formuto tor winning through. And yet. 
In spite of whatever may be my successes, 
as a bureaucrat my loyalty to the Govern¬ 
ment for which I work is questioned indis¬ 
criminately and constantly. 

For years, standard Fsdcral practice has 
required the fingerprinting of all new or 
tnuMferred emjfloyees, with copies to the 
FBI. Yet reoently Ck>ngrees appropriated 
020,000,000 to inveatigate me aU over again. 
That 1 survived Is a minor matter. 

Bo now, investigated, fingerprinted, rein¬ 
vestigated, I am a provedly loyal Federal 
bureaucrat—an olBoehoUler. Bow did X get 
that way? Well, pubUc belief to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding—I worked for it. 

In the beginning, a oarelees college quee- 
tkm, toseed during a swimming pool chat, 
oast the die. “Ever think of pubUo eervlce?*' 
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1 thought Of City, county, State, and Federal 
Government. County governments I dis¬ 
carded: they were, it seemed to me. *'the 
blaek continent of American government." 
That left cities, Statea, or the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, Each of these offered a challenge. 
In varying degrees they faced the problem of 
maintaining political decisions as the essence 
of democracy, while Improving elBeleney of 
operations and decisiveness of action. 

After a graduate year of Intensive scholas¬ 
tic effort, I gained employment with an In- 
diutrlal engineering organization which de¬ 
voted its full cctivitiea to city, county. State, 
and national governmental organization and 
techniques. Subsequently, for the greater 
part of a decade, I hit the sawdust trail of 
improved local government admlnlstra Mon. 
World War II tossed me into administrative 
military service. When World War n was 
over, 1 competed for, and won, what is con¬ 
sidered a well-paying job In a Federal agency, 
wtil-paylng. of course, by public employment 
standards, not by any others. 

Thus you, the tax public, have paid my 
salary, directly or Indirectly for over 15 
civilian and mllltcry years. What has my 
work meant to you? With many other 
bureaucratt I have played a small part In 
Improving the level of service you receive 
from government for the price you pay. 
Many cities and some States can now make 
numbers of so-cal.ed business-managed in¬ 
dustries look a ledgerly red by comparison. 
In the past 20 years, interest in effective 
operations has mtiahroomed among public 
officials. In addition to the usual night 
school and correspondence efforts of ambi¬ 
tious clerks, key administrators—city, State, 
and Federal—have been willing to study 
specialized college coureee on their own time 
and out of t’.elr own pockets. City mana¬ 
gers travel at night halfway across a Mid¬ 
western State to hold weekly seminars on 
management techniques, with a managers’ 
correspondence course as text. Finance offi¬ 
cers. assessors, personnel men, public works 
officials avidly complete correspondence 
courses from the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration, and study at the 

tension courses In their city as they work 
1 iward a graduate college degree. Their an¬ 
nual standard of comparison is not the per¬ 
sonal profit sheet but improved effectiveness 
of service. Many operations, in government 
as elsewhere, are sueceptlble of cost analy¬ 
sis; it has been applied with zeat. Yes, 
you’ll find cost accountants, systems ac- 
cour tants, indxistrlal engineers in the public 
service, though without the titles or salaries 
of their industry counterparts. They are all 
bureaucrats—like me. 

Occasionally I read with envy of some of 
the administrative practices In Industry. An 
Industry may rely almost completely on sales 
to the Federal Government for its balance 
sheet profits, but the "protectionist," red- 
tape-creating devices you have forced on me 
are not extended to it. Pounds of regula¬ 
tions, inspections, internal audits, and post¬ 
audits, the General Accounting Office and the 
Civil Service Commission—all of these were 
created by you In laws so written that the 
conclusion to be drawn from them is in¬ 
escapable. You do not trust me to do a job 
without circumscribing rogtrictlons, not un¬ 
less it is a Job In private employment. 

80 you protect the purity of public busi¬ 
ness by legal red tape. I have seen compe¬ 
tent staffs struggling for several years to try 
to cut away needless and costly strictures In 
administrative channels. For the most part 
these were created by your fear of me and 
fellow bureaucrats, a fear extended through 
your legislative representatives. 

Absconders shun the Federal service, with 
Its stiff bonds for certifying ollicers, its Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office audits, and Its various 
Investigatory agents, including Treasury 
agents and the FBI. Nevertheless, you load 
Federal employees down with triple pro¬ 


cedural checks and minutiae. Our accounts 
are not designed primarily to serve useful 
administrative purposes. The design Is that 
they shall be kept In such manner as to allow 
the General Accounting Office an easier audit, 
and also to permit congressional inquiries to 
be answered rapidly. 

You make us hire employees in 1950 by 
methods prescribed as an aftermath of a 
disappointed Job-seeker’s assassination of 
President Garfield In the 1880's. You make 
us dlcipllne employees by means of a letter- 
writing etiquette reminiscent of Victorian 
parlors. You make us fire them by legal 
document. When your congressional repre¬ 
sentatives cut appropriations, the resulting 
layoffs are carried out by regulations operat¬ 
ing In such a way that master mechanics or 
naval gun foremen with 90 years of experi¬ 
ence are laid off while a war veteran with 1 
year of service remains, secure as long as he 
earns a "good" efficiency rating. "Good" 
represents far less than a numerical average. 
Career service? What happens to the 20 
years of training and skilled experience the 
Federal Government loses? You concede 
this to be a vraste of money and men? And 
yet you do not correct It—you, working 
through your representatives. 

’ There are not only wastes to be corrected, 
^here are basic Inequities, too. Assuming 
your desire for improved governmental serv¬ 
ice, bureaucrats can see but three reasons 
why you do not make your views known to 
your legislators. 

First, you don’t really care. Government 
exists only as a whipping post for after- 
dinner bull sessions. It affects no other part 
of your life. 

Second, you think in the terms of programs 
and ideas, but not of the details required 
to carry them out. Perhaps your Congress¬ 
man thinks the same way. An economy 
committee of the House or Senate might, if 
it meant business, call upon the General 
Accounting Office, the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion, and the Bureau of the Budget to assist 
it in saving Federal funds by pointing out 
to the committee administrative anachron¬ 
isms or needless details required by Con¬ 
gressional legislation. But does It? 

Third, you are doubtless a member of one 
or more organized pressure groups acting on 
your Congressman to secure favorable legis¬ 
lation, or to lay before Congressmen senti¬ 
ments accurately reflecting public opinion. 
Your group may concentrate on the Federal 
Government for direct economic gain, as 
have the labor groups, or the National iUso- 
clation of Manufacturers. Or It may expect 
the Federal Government to salve Its In¬ 
dividual consciences for Its having failed to 
do. as private Individuals, what the Govern¬ 
ment Is requested to do. In this connection, 
the privileges legislated for veterans In the 
Federal service are of Interest when com¬ 
pared with industry practices toward vet¬ 
erans. Or, finally, your pressure group may 
concentrate on the Federal Government as a 
sounding board for broad ethical, theological, 
economic, or social convictions affecting a 
way of life. As such it may be responsible 
for a new basic law. Laws have to be ad¬ 
ministered. 

Federal agencies are thus created to meet 
needs. Generally speaking, those needs are 
impressed, on Congress by constituents. If 
you care to review events leading up to the 
creation of one more Federal agency, you 
may find its ghosts In your pressure closet. 
When a Presidential reorganization or Hoo¬ 
ver Commission report threatens your inde. 
pendent agency, your anguished cries bear 
no relation to the Improved services that 
might result. When economy Is called for, 
you demand cuts In all appropriations ex¬ 
cept those for your pressurized baby. Initial 
cuts In the budget recommended by the 
Appropriations Committees of the House and 
Senate disappear, and the budget as passed 
may be as large as, or larger than, that sub¬ 
mitted by the Chief Executive. Bo I, the 
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bureaucrat, catch the hot potato—^and hold 
it. There is no other receiver. Provided 
with an appropriation to carry out a given 
program, I hire employees to do the Job. 
Immediately arise the cries, "Too many em¬ 
ployees." "bureaucratic waste," "empire 
building." 

Yes; I am a bureaucrat, a public office¬ 
holder. I am proud of that fact, proud that 
I serve with other bureaucrats dedicated to 
performing the work of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment as effectively as you permit us to 
do. Naturally there are a few drones among 
us bureaucrats, but surprisingly few. You 
will find their counterparts In Industry in 
as great or in greater numbers. 

Partisan politics is no problem In the Fed¬ 
eral administrative service. As In Industry. 
It is office politics which causes the havoc, 
office politics based on cliques, personalities, 
and ambitions. Even so, we have no elxth 
vice presidents, in charge of the executive 
lunchroom,' who are related to the board 
chairman. 

Your Federal Government Is the largest 
corporation on earth. Many of its admin¬ 
istrative ills are oommon to any organiza¬ 
tion plagued with bigness, private or pub¬ 
lic. Many, too, will be corrected only when 
individuals and groups look beyond their 
special interests and accept an occasional 
bureaucratic recommendation in the inter- 
ests of all. Your Federal Government has 
become big because the fancied or real needs 
of people were translated by their repre¬ 
sentatives into law. The only possible profit 
sheet for Government must be in terms of 
services rendered now or human and physi¬ 
cal resources developed for posterity. Work¬ 
ing for such a corporation is a challenge 
which requires considerably more than 8 
hours of my day, bureaucrat though I be. 
You would be shocked at the pleasure I get 
from snipping red tape here and Improving 
a process there. For I am a taxpayer, too. 


Taxes Set Record in 1950 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

OP IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
entitled “Taxes Set Record In 1960," 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, yesterday. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Taxes Set Record in 1850 

Federal, State, and local Government tax 
revenue in 1950 amounted to a record $54,- 
626,000.000. according to a report on gov¬ 
ernmental revenue In 1950 Issued today by 
the Census Bureau. This was 2 percent 
above the 1949 amount. The previous high 
of $54,495,000,000 was for 1948. 

The 1949-60 Increase was the net result 
of a small decrease In Federal collections 
and of marked increases In State and local 
government tax yields. Tax revenue of the 
Federal Government decreased slightly from 
$37,810,000,000 to $37,684,000,000, State taxes 
rose from $8,349,000,000 to $8,940,000,000. or 
7 percent, and local government taxes rose 
from $7,417,000,000 to $8,002,000,000, or 8 
percent. These amounts relate to net rev¬ 
enue in the various fiscal years, after deduc¬ 
tion of tax refunds. 
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Total tax yields in 1960 were equal to $360 
per person. About 70 percent of this amount, 
or $248 per capita, was collected by the 
Federal Government. The States received 
$69 per person, and local governments the 
remaining $63 per person. Tax revenue in 
1942 had amounted to $23,027,000,000. or $171 
per capita. 

Taxes provided 96 percent of the $67.- 
665,000,000 total of governmental revenue 
in 1960, the Census Bureau report shows. 
Charges for governmental services and other 
nontax revenue produced the remaining 
$2,980,000,000. 

Because of financial grants and tax shar¬ 
ing as between the Federal Government, 
States, and local governments, each level 
finally has for its own direct spending a 
different amount than it collects in taxes 
and charges. Taking account of such inter¬ 
governmental transfers, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment had 63 percent of total governmental 
revenue In 1050 "for its own purposes," local 
governments 23 percent, and the States 14 
percent. 

Taxes on individual Income provided 29 
percent of all governmental revenue in 
1980, the Census report shows. This source 
yielded $16,472,000,000 or $109 per capita. 
About 95 percent of this amount was col¬ 
lected by the Federal Government. The I960 
yield was 2 percent higher than in 1949 but 
was substantially less than the record $19,- 
762.000.000 collected In 1948. 

Sales and gross receipts taxes and cus¬ 
toms provided $12,986,000,000 in 1060 as 
compared with $12,596,000,000 in 1049. This 
category Includes excises and selective sales 
taxes, such as those on gasoline, alcoholic 
beverages, and cigarettes, as well as "gen¬ 
eral" sales taxes. 

Corporation Income taxes amounted to 
911,043.000.000 in 1960 as against $11,844,- 
000,000 In 1949. These amounts compare 
with the high of $16,547,000,000 set in 1945. 
when the World War II excess-profits tax 
was in force. 

Property taxes amounted to $7,366,000,000 
in 1950 as compared with $6,842,000,000 in 
1949 and $4,544,000,000 In 1942. Local gov¬ 
ernments collected nearly all of these sums, 
the States receiving only about $300,000,000 
annually. Property taxes provided 52 per¬ 
cent of total local government revenue in 
1950. In addition to tax revenue, local gov¬ 
ernments received fiscal aid amounting to 
$4,166,000,000 as well as $1,377,000,000 from 
charges and miscellaneous nontax revenue. 

Social Insurance taxes provided nearly 7 
percent of total governmental revenue in 
1050, the Census report shows. Death and 
gift taxes and other minor tax sources ac¬ 
counted for about 5 percent. 


Veto of H. R. 3193 and H. R. 3549 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MASBACUUSXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter and telegram; 

Disabled American VxTxaANs, 
Washington, D. C., August 9, 

Hon. Edith Nouass Rooxas, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deab Mrs. Hooers; The Disabled American 
Veterans protests the veto by the President 
of the United States on August 6,1951^ of the 
bills K. P. 3193 and H. R. 3649. 


Historically, the Disabled American Vet¬ 
erans has always been a "single purpose" 
organization dedicated to the welfare and 
rehabilitation of the service-connected war¬ 
time disabled. In protesting the Presidential 
veto of H. R. 3198 and H. R. 3649, we are 
cognizant that the provisions of these two 
bills are designed primarily for veterans, or 
their dependents, eligible for non-servlce- 
connected pensions. Our endorsement of 
these two bills, however, is Justified by the 
knowledge that many veterans in receipt of 
part III benefits should actually be service- 
connected. 

H. R. 3193 18 applicable only to those who 
are blind or helpless because of physical or 
mental disability and require the regular 
aid and attendance of another person. To 
deny to this small segment of veterans of 
World War 1 and World War II sufBcient 
pension to employ the services of an aid 
appears extremely inequitable. It must be 
borne in mind that veterans of the Spanish- 
American War have already been granted a 
pension equal to that provided by H. R. 3193. 
An additional factor that should be consid¬ 
ered Is that it is far mott costly for the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration to maintain these 
blind and helpless veterans in a hospital 
than It is to provide them with a pension 
of $120 a month. 

With respect to K. R. 3549, Its application 
Is so limited that the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion was not requested to give an estimate 
of the cost when under consideration by the 
Congress. 

It l8 understood that the bill would add 
a very limited number of widows of veter¬ 
ans of the Civil War, Indian War. and the 
Spanlsh-American War to the pension roils 
and at an age when their remaining life ex¬ 
pectancy is of extremely short duration. 

Your assistance in effecting the passage 
of H. B. 3198 and H. R. 3649, despite the veto 
of the President of the United States is 
sincerely solicited. 

Respectfully, 

Pbancis M. Sullivan, 
National Legislative Director. 


Boston, Mass., August 9,1951. 
Edith Nourse Bocsrs, 

House of Representatives, 

Wa.ihington, Z>. C.; 

MassachuseltB veterans bitterly disap¬ 
pointed by President Truman’e veto of H. R. 
3193 and H. R. 3549. The action of the Pres¬ 
ident in vetoing a bill to provide a pension 
increase to helpless and blind veterans of 
World Wars I and II is inconsistent and In¬ 
defensible, The veto of proposal for the 
modification of eligibility requirements for 
a few old widows of Civil, Indian, and Span- 
ish-American wars is equally unjust and 
indefensible. The Department of Massa¬ 
chusetts Veterans of Foreign Wars there¬ 
fore, In the name of Justice and decency, 
urge you to override the President’s veto. 

Timothy J. Mubphy, 
Department Commander, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 


Moral Leadorsh^: Our National 
Neceifity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 

or MABBAGKUBXrrS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTA’nVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr, Speaker, I wish 
to include a very timely and thought- 
provoking editorial by Mr. George 6o- 


kolsky, which appeared in the Tlmes- 
Herald issue of August 9, 1951. 

With scholarly conciseness, Mr. Sokol- 
sky analyzes one of the most challenging 
problems of the hour and presents some 
constructive suggestions which are 
worthy of wide dissemination and inter¬ 
est, especially to those who occupy posi¬ 
tions of public leadership. 

His article follows: 

These Days 
(By OecHge Sokolsky) 

Senator FuLaaxaHT's proposal, which 
amounts to Bhlftlag the West Point scandal 
to an investigation of Intercollegiate foot¬ 
ball. Is not sound. The problem is not foot¬ 
ball; it is the morals of a nation. It is not 
whether subsidized, paid athletics In the 
colleges is to be forgiven; it is rather that 
somethii^ has gone out of this Nation when 
cheating Is taken as lightly as fixing, which 
used to be called graft. 

It is easy for those who think only in the 
terms of immediate party politics or, even 
worse, of their personal friendships to shunt 
off everything that happens into the category 
of the usual. 

But those who insist upon a moral cri¬ 
terion cannot help asking, "Why la it usual? 
Why has it become usual?" 

It is possible to say that the twentieth cen¬ 
tury is not the nineteenth century, but that 
does not mean that the twentieth century 
is an Improvement on the nineteenth or even 
on the twelfth century. What is called 
modern does not necessarily mean better 
as anyone who listens to Bach and Bhosta- 
kovitch on the same program knows. 

If by improvement we mean that an auto¬ 
mobile Is a superior means of locomotion 
to a horse and buggy, or that a gun is su¬ 
perior to a bow and arrow, then we have 
made very great progress. 

But when the morals of man are con¬ 
sidered, we are halted by the astonishing 
retreat of the twentieth century with Its 
excess of divorces, Its broken homes. Its em¬ 
phasis on homosexuality. Its acceptance of 
materialistic Marxism in wide areas that were 
BO recently OhrisUan, its avoidance of such 
concepts as faith, honor, dignity, sacrifice. 
If we assume that Qod Is old-fashioned and 
that his natural law is superstition, then we 
must not be shocked by what happened at 
West Point. 

These 90 men accused of cheating contend 
that they are not the only ones and that it 
has been going on for some time. 

Does that make it right? Is that an ex¬ 
cuse for conduct? Because some men are 
dope peddlers, is dope peddling Justified? 
The position is so illogical that the men who 
use It as an excuse display their unworthl- 
nesB. 

This is a question that Americans have to 
answer if they wish to preserve our Nation 
and our civilization. It is impossible to say 
that "deep freezers," "mink coats," fixers 
close to the White House, and incident after 
Incident of loose morals in high places are 
usual In all governments. In our long his¬ 
tory such incidents have been unusual. 

These are the clinical evidences of a decay¬ 
ing civilization, Just as wholesale and pro¬ 
longed cribbing at West Point is a symptom 
of degeneracy among our Armed Forces. For 
these young men, under the circumstances 
Of West Point education, could not have en¬ 
gaged in this practice without olficer con¬ 
nivance. This undoubtedly Is their real 
defense. 

These symptoms need to be studied back to 
their causes. When there is such widespread 
degradation among the people, it means 
clearly two things: 

1. The moral leadership of the Nation is 
inadequate for influencing oncoming genera¬ 
tions In decent, dignified leadership and 
living; 
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2. The rellgloue trelnlag of youth to t»- 
dequate to eustatn them throiqpi the triale 
f life by precept, luei^tlon. exaiuple. a^ 
y aupplylxm the automatic reatralnte of 
ooral conduct. 

The IndtTlduals Involved In the West Point 
oandal will suffer personal Indignity and a 
OSS of great opportunity, but there to much 
aore to this. This Nation to now challenged 
»y an incident which lnv(Mvee all our chll- 
kren. What Is being done In our aehooto to 
mild character? The public-school ideal 
ras deslgued not only to teach reading and 
rrltlng. but to breed a race of deoent, hon- 
Mrt, Ood-loving human beings. What hi^H 
maa to our children in the first years of their 
Ives? This we need to undeictand If we are 
o grasp our current apathy ccmoaiitng inde- 
lenclea. 

It may require moving dseidy Into the 
rhole question of national morals, of up- 
>rlnging, of education, of purely tuncttonal 
lehooUng without religion. 

We need to know why our people are not 
nitmged at the ahaminess camiptton of our 
ioaatoy. aosnethlng has gone terribly wrong 
irlth us. and we need to know what It to and 
shy it happened. 


h CwM Htppw Hw 

BJCISHSICm Of RSICASBB 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 

or BAxnus 

IN THE moumt OP RNPaWBITATlVIB 

Friday, Attpust 10, lOSl 

Ur. QISOROK. Mr. Speaker. In eon- 
oection with the diaastrous flood that 
ht ftff Just t ak e n place In Kansas, 
leave to extend my remarks, Z wish to 
submit an editorial from the Arkansas 
:hty Daily Travder, Arkansas City, 
!lans.. of July 30, entitled *'lt Could Bap- 
Here.” This editorial very well ex¬ 
plains how industry to affected without 
proper flood protection: 

2k Ooou Bsnw Bma 

On top of all its direct losses from the 
preat fiood. Topeka wae hit last weMc end 
by another kind of blow as a reeult of toie 
Caw’s mighty rampage. It lost a big tndua- 
try to the river. 

The J(fim IforreU meat packing plant in 
rokeka will not reopen. Company directors 
reel the cost of rehebllltatlng the big ee- 
tabllshment from river damage to too great 
Lo Justify continuing the operation. 

Loss of 1,300 Morr^ Jobs to certain to 
prove something of e shook to the State cap¬ 
ital, partleutorly coming on the heels of the 
Hood Itaelf. Topeka Is big as Kansas towns 
fo. however, and the city has been booming 
luatily. The set-beok to likely to be e tem¬ 
porary one with the slack quickly absorbed. 

The Morrell decision, however, to one 
srhioh deserves due attention In Arkansas 
City. This oommuntty’B largest Industries 
slso are situated in the river valleys—the 
Santa Fs, Maurer-Neuer, Kanotex and Ar- 
Ransas City flour mllto to quote the top of 
the list. They are potentially Just es vul- 
aerable to flood invasion as was John Mor¬ 
rell in Topeka. The ultimate results of such 
s disaster might prove Just as costly to the 
community or even more so. 

The experience of Topeka, Kansas City, 
ifanhattan, Ottawa and other unfortunate 
BAnsaa cities proves conclusively the grim 
necessity of maintaining the most compete 
Hood protection humanly possible. The 
Caw'e unprecedented rampage lUustratea 


clearly the folly of resting on historical per¬ 
formances. 

Arkansas City Should do sveryfhlng with¬ 
in Its power to continue the c eea el eee Jcrt> 
of Improvliig ite river defensee. What hap¬ 
pened In Topeka might Just as aaslly have 
happened here. 


RdpuUiam fitfilitlh Cmunu Vkikakai 
by Emit 

SrrBNEK)N eXP ZiSMARKS 

HON. PAUrW. SHAFER 

or mcKMAir 

IN TBB HOUfifi Of BEPRI8INTAT1VBB 
Thursday, August 9 , 1991 

Mr. SHAnCR Ur. Speaker, remem¬ 
ber President Tkuman's 1948 eam- 
palgn acouaation that the J^ublican 
Eightieth Congress was the worst in the 
Nation's history? That vioious libel has 
reoentiy received repudiation from an 
imexpected and highly qualified aouree. 

Demooratio Chairman Carl VInson, 
of the House Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee, told the Rules Committee on Au¬ 
gust 6 that the Repubhean Eigbtietti 
Congreaa had done “much more" to build 
up the defenses of the country than was 
done hy the Democratie Bighty-flrst 
Congress. Mr. Vnnem said that the Re¬ 
publican Eightieth Congress established 
a "magnificent" record in the field of 
national preparedness and had voted de¬ 
fense appropriations that went "far 
above" the requests of the Truman ad¬ 
ministration. 

This week the House approved a 
$56,000,000,000 defense appropriation 
bill for 1952. This action was preceded 
with warnings that "we are not now 
strong enough to exert the maximum 
force for peace in the world" and with 
expressions of concern over the "race 
against time" in achieving maximum de¬ 
fense. 

1 voted for these necessary, unavoid¬ 
able defense appropriations—as Z have 
consistently done in the past. But Z 
voted for these appropriations fully 
aware that the amoimt of the aiq>ropria- 
tlons and the present concern over the 
race against time are both immensely 
increased because the Truman adminis¬ 
tration thwarted and stymied the pre¬ 
paredness measures voted by the Re¬ 
publican Eightieth Congress. The 
American people need to understand 
that fact. 

This "worst" Eightieth Congress voted 
expansion of the Air Force to 70 groups 
and appropriated funds for that pur¬ 
pose; President Truman impounded 
$978,000,000 of those funds and cut the 
Air Force back to 48 groups. 

This same RepubUesm lOghtietb Con¬ 
gress appropriated $189,000,000 for a 
superaircraft carrier. President Tru¬ 
man scrapped construction of the carrier 
in 1949, after it had been started, with 
an immediate and subsequent waste of 
millions. Carrier construction was later 
resumed at three to four tfmes the orig¬ 
inal cost. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress re¬ 
enacted the Belective Service Act and 


authorised an armed force of 2,000.000 
men. President Truman cut that figure 
to 1.4594NK) and suspended the draft for 
a considerable period of time. 

Z voted for all of these defense meas¬ 
ures In the BIghtteth Cemgress. Nor la 
that all. 

At the time the President was toumch- 
Ing his so-called foreign-aid program! 
"to eommuniam" Z fought in 

Congr eff s to h alt f Mpment of oil to Russia 
and demanded that we stop ahlpment 
of other war materials to the Soviet and 
Its satdmtes. Z personally halted the 
sale of $828,000,000 worth of machine 
tools to Russia. Z cited the hopeless in¬ 
consistency of squandering billions of 
dollars on aid to European countries to 
halt communism while we were authew- 
iiing a loan to Soviet-doinittated Poland. 

Moreover, beginning in 1040. Z urged 
withdrawal of diplomatic recognition of 
Russia, and Z proposed that we "draw 
some lines" and say to the Russians, 
"Hius far and no farther." I wumed 
repeatedly that a soft, vague. Incon¬ 
sistent foreign policy was being followed 
hg the State Department, and Z cited 
unmistakable evidences of eommunistle 
influences In high administration circles. 

Beginning with the Initial British loan 
and the aid-to-Oreece programs. I 
warned that the bUlions then asked for 
foreign aid were only the prelude to 
many more bUliona. Z said repeatedly 
that this spending would create dan¬ 
gerous inflation in this country. X 
warned repeatedly that, despite admin¬ 
istration assurances to the contrary, this 
foreign-aid program would prevent 
neither war nor huge defense expendi- 
turea And Z particularly warned that 
the "new departure" repreeented by the 
Qreek-ald program would ultimate^ in¬ 
volve American manpower. Here Is 
what Z wrote In my Washington News 
Letter of March 26, 1947: 

This xicfw departxire wlU mean * • • 
tbe stationing of thousands of American boys 
In strategic qxits throughout the globe 
* * * not Immediately, but eventuaUy. 

Devel(H>mentB have shown that Z was 
entirely right. Just as developments have 
vindicated the record of the Republican 
Eightieth Congress in the matter of na¬ 
tional defense. Yet the administration 
is still following its 1948 strategy of try¬ 
ing to cover up its blunders by smearing 
those Republicans whose record has been 
vindicated by events. The American 
people must not be fooled kgain. 


Does Our Foreigii PeBcy Deter Commn- 
Bisn or Does It Instead Make Com- 
muflitm’s Vicloriei Potsibie? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD HBUFFEn 

OVSnSBAMKA 

IN TBE Honas C»^ fOVRIBBNTATTVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, except 
for the foreign policy followed by the 
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Roosevelt and Truman administrations, 
Russian communism today would be out 
of existence except for possible remnants 
In the caves of the Urals. 

No unbiased student of world affairs 
will deny the soundness of this observa¬ 
tion. 

American Intervention in World War 
H. plus lend-lease to Russia with no 
Questions asked, plus the Communist- 
inspired unconditional surrender and the 
Morgenthau vengeance plan, plus other 
blunders, gave the fruits of World War 
H to the men in the Kremlin. 

Those gains the Russians did not win— 
instead, they were given to communism 
by the American Government. 

The fact that the administration may 
not have intended those consequences In 
no way alters their reality. 

The obvious question from the conse¬ 
quences of those actions now becomes: 
Is our present foreigi^ policy going to be 
discovered a few months or years hence 
to have been a similar tragic combina¬ 
tion of sucker plays into the hands of 
the Soviets? 

Members who are not willing to blindly 
follow the administration line, and who 
are willing to brave the smears of the 
administration propaganda machine, 
will be interested in a recent analysis 
by Women’s Investors Research Institute 
of our chronic failure foreign policy. A 
meaningful section of that study follows : 

FoRBiON Policy a OontinuinO PAiLTntE 

The present foreign policy of this country 
to establish a durable peace In the world by 
bringing security to Western Europe Is not 
new. That was the underlying theme of 
the lift the arms embargo legislation in 1939 
and Lend Lease 1 in 1941. Both of these 
proposals were advanced by the same general 
coterie as programs which would keep the 
United States out of war and bring security 
to Western Europe. 

Both programs failed—taut the foreign 
policy continued the same. 

That policy also was the foundation of the 
Bretton Woods agreement—failure of which 
was followed by the Marshall plan. And. 
as the Marshall plan began to crack at the 
seams, the North Atlantic Pact was pulled 
forth like a rabbit from a magician’s hat. 

Again the same sponsors, Secretary Mar¬ 
shall, Secretary Acheson, Deputy Secretary 
Lovett, General Bradley, and their congres¬ 
sional admirers, said it would do the Job 
of Itself, but the record shows they dropped 
hints that, instead of actually regarding it 
only as a measure for the best interests of the 
United States, they believed it to be the 
stepping stone that would take the United 
States into some form of a world govern¬ 
ment. 

Thus, this foreign policy has been kept 
alive for years by the simple technique 
of never disclosing to Congress or the people 
the next step in the program that must be 
accepted to keep alive this policy with con¬ 
tinuing transfusions of American dollars 
and blood. 

Always, each new scheme is put forth as 
the final one; with promises that no more 
will be needed. However, careful examina¬ 
tion of testimony reveals hints are dropped 
that more Is to come—or later events estab¬ 
lish th^ next phase actually is under secret 
preparation while the planners are publicly 
stating nothing more will be needed. • • • 
POBXION-AXD PROQSAM CONTltlBTJTES TO 
OOMMtrmST PLANS 

The evidence seems to establish that the 
present foreign policy of this country will 


not defeat the Communist prc^ram for world 
empire, rather, if It Is continued, It can well 
contribute to the ultimate success of that 
world empire plot. 

Should Congress continue to accept the 
statements of these individuals—whose plans 
always have failed—and approve the present 
multl-bllllon-dollar program now before It 
or—should It refuse consideration until it 
has had time to submit the foreign policy 
to a thorough and searching study? 

Of course, Members who advocate this lat¬ 
ter approach will face the danger of smear 
attacks from those forces In this country 
and abroad who wish to compel Congress to 
commit the United States Irrevocably to this 
international army project and its many 
ramifications. 

However, these same forces also are in¬ 
sisting—as part of this program—that Con¬ 
gress compel the youth of this country to 
face—^with courage—the danger of war in 
Europe and elsewhere In support of the 
present foreign policy and its global com¬ 
mitments. 

If it is a question of Members of Congress 
being asked to risk political careers or the 
youth of the country being compelled to 
risk their lives for a policy and program that 
apparently cannot achieve its stated objec¬ 
tive—should that decision be too dilficult 
for Americans? 

WILL CONGRESS CHANCE MANAGEMENT OB 

POLICY? 

The United States Government today Is 
the biggest business in the world. The ex¬ 
ecutive branch is its management. Congress 
Is its board of directors, and the citisens of 
the United States are its stockholders. 

If the management of a private corpora¬ 
tion continued to dissipate its assets and 
Insisted upon carrying forward a policy 
which resulted In one failure after another 
and was heading that corporation Into bank¬ 
ruptcy—while its principal competitor con¬ 
tinued to grow and expand its business— 
the board of directors of that corporation 
either would change that management and/ 
or its bankrupting policies or face removal 
from office and legal action by the stock¬ 
holders. 

Under our constitutional form of govern¬ 
ment, Congress has the power not only to 
change the management of the Government, 
but also to compel a change of Government 
policy, foreign and domestic. 

The Constitution grants Congress the 
power to impeach the President or any 
Cabinet officer, and the Senate has the pow¬ 
er to remove any Cabinet officer by simply, 
through a majority vote of those present and 
voting, rescinding its previously granted ap¬ 
proval of that officer's appointment. 

Is it not time that Congress began to ex¬ 
ercise some of these constitutional powers 
for the protection of the citizens and their 
savings and for the survival of this Repub¬ 
lic with its capitalistic system? 

March 17, 1951. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 5054 and the other 
gigantic military spending schemes 
which go along with it, are a reckless 
dissipation of our economic resources. 

General MacArthur said at Boston, 
July 26: 

The free world’s one great hope for sur¬ 
vival now rests upon the maintaining and 
preserving of our own strength. Continue 
to dissipate it, and that one hope is dead« 

I submit that H. R. 5054 continues and 
accelerates the dissipation of our 
strength. Why do we learn nothing 
from the succession of bloody blunders 
of the past decade? 


A5037 

Why Ameiicut Don’t Vote^lO Com¬ 
mandments To Got Out tlio Vote in 
1952 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JACOB K.JAVITS 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I am ap¬ 
pending hereto 10 commandments to 
make 1952 a record electoral year de¬ 
veloped by Dr. Ernest Dichter, of New 
York. It is Dr. Dichter, a psychological 
consultant to business and public insti¬ 
tutions. who is responsible for develop¬ 
ing so much of the basic research on this 
subject. He began his study of why so 
many Americans do not vote In Port¬ 
land, Maine, In 1948, and brought these 
results to me. As a result of his study 
and the Implementation of his recom¬ 
mendations through the work of the 
Greater Portland Research Council, vot¬ 
ing in that city rose by one-third in 1 
year, I became interested in the sub¬ 
ject and introduced House Resolution 
89. providing for the appointment of a 
select committee to determine why so 
many eligible Americans do not vote— 
generally about 60 percent In Presiden¬ 
tial and 40 percent In congressional 
elections. 

Dr. Dichter’s 10 commandments on 
voting follow: 

1. stop urging citizens to vote by saying 
It is their duty to vote. It’s like telling a 
consumer to buy a certain brand of soap be¬ 
cause they ought to. You have to sell vot¬ 
ing with the same technique that national 
advertisers use. 

2. Stop talking about how few people 
vote. It makes those who do vote more 
self-conscious and tells the nonvoter that 
he's not the exception. This removes the 
feeling of guilt and permits him to continue 
ns a passive observer of the Nation’s political 
life. 

3. Make the idea of voting a pleasure. 
Call in your city’s top radio, television, and 
show people and glamoiurize the whole vot¬ 
ing process, 

4. Have your local newspapers run series 
of picture interviews with prominent and 
average citizens In which they are asked why 
they do vote, but not why they do not vote. 

5. Encourages debates in the old American 
tradition. The more the citizens are steamed 
up on the Issues, the better the chance that 
they will become voters; also, if you're look¬ 
ing for an edge on your opponent, be the 
one that calls for the debate. 

6. Before registration time comes around, 
have your high-school and elementary-school 
children visit with city, State, and local offi¬ 
cials. When they come home with their 
Impressions, they can help inspire the folks 
to register to vote. 

7. Ask your newspapers to set aside a 
page, and your radio and television stations 
to reserve a regular period of time, during 
which voters can see in print, hear and see 
in action, the candidates and their views— 
and the more candid the better. A number 
of American newspapers already have run 
election battle pages. 

8. Open the channels of communloatlon 
between the cltlsens and elected officials. 
One community has worked out plans lor 
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trm te l epb o Da Mrvloe vlmiatm » cttUwn 
wants to oaU ttie major. Xdeaa like tbla wok. 

•. Xneoorace defilopaaent ot loeal toam* 
hall meetings. Dlscxiaalons of issusa M 
weeks a year make voters. 

10. Take a tip from sueoesaful advertising 
eampalgns. When foo pobthdea that Jcdm 
Smith has switched to voting, it makes 
thousands of others think that voting Is a 
good idea. Use mall. hlllbcMnlB, luniapapers, 
car cards, radio, and televlBlon for this. 


rUitf DUptnal 

EZXBM8IQN OF REUARSS 
or 

HON. JOS mmW. MAR TIN, JR. 

IN TNE BOnSB OW RBFBBSBNTATIVIS 

Friday, Avaugt tO, 1B51 

Ifr. MARTIN Of Maseaelniiette. Mr. 
Speaker, President Tmman has instruct¬ 
ed the ▼arioua Oovemment agencies to 
bring about dispersal in direct contra¬ 
vention of the action of Congress bust 
month. 

As the Ricomo plainly shows, the com¬ 
mittee bUl amending the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act of 1950 was brought into the 
House with the provision to force plant 
dispersal on many of our indusMes. 

This was to be done by refusing Qov- 
emment loans; certllication for amorti¬ 
zation under the Internal Revenue Code; 
access to Oovermnent-owned equip¬ 
ment, lacUiUes, or processes. The pro<- 
vlslon was rejected by the Congress. 

The PnMddent has today directed De¬ 
fense Mobiltzer. Charles X. Wilson, to 
go ahead with the dispersal program in 
defiance of Congress by withholding oer- 
i ificates of neeeasity; of erlt- 

• <il materials lor oonstmcUon purposes; 
Jovemment loans and, by im pue^t v m , 
defense contracts. 

Nothing could be plainer eoneeming 
the intent of Congress than the rejection 
by the Congress of legal authority to ac¬ 
complish what President TTuman now 
seeks to do by extra-legal proo^ure. 

The Congress has. indeed, fallen to a 
low estate when the executive branch 
continually circumvents its wishes by 
subterfuge, indirection and outright de¬ 
fiance. 

The future of our Republic has un¬ 
questionably reached a critical time 
when the President of the United States 
resorts to methods which have been the 
chief weapons of the very dietatorahipe 
we fought to eliminate in World War n. 

Once upon a time when we had men 
in ofllce who respected the authority of 
the Congress, and when we had a Su¬ 
preme Court which would deliberately 
and conscientious^ examine the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Congress to determine 
congressional intent, such flagrant dis¬ 
regard for the will of the people’s elected 
Representatives was almost unknown. 

What kind of example does the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States set for the 
world when he borrows pages from the 
abhorrent doctrines of Hitler, Musso¬ 
lini and Stalin in violation of both the 
Intent of Congress and the constitutional 
oath which he is sworn to uphold? 


Wo one wm quarrel with the desira¬ 
bility in some cases of plant dlqpeiBBl. 
but it is obnoxioiis to any true American 
when It becomes a flxed OovomiiieDt 
policy to force dispersal by su^ methoda. 

If the aovemment can capriciously 
force entire industries to move from one 
part of the country to another, then 
there is nothing to prevent the Govern¬ 
ment from employing the same meth¬ 
ods to move entire segments of our pop¬ 
ulation from one section of the country 
to another. Let that day arrive and the 
average American cltiaen witt be no bet¬ 
ter off than a Soviet slave. 


Resigaaliea ol Dr. CeB 4 aa 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON.MOlARDaVAlL 

or nonfoiB 

IN THE B0U8K OF BBPBISEaiTA'nVWa 

Friday. August 10,1951 

Mr. VAIL. Mr. Speaker, the an¬ 
nouncement today of the resignation of 
Dr. Condon prompts the following 
comment: 


We note with deep eettsfaetlon the realg- 
nation of Or. Edward V. Oondon as Chief of 
the Nattonel Bureau of Standards. This 
ssparatkm nss been too long delayed tn the 
ll|^t of the wealth of documented material 
estabUshlng OoiMUm as a security risk, the 
term spplted to him by the Commutes 
on Un-Amerlean Activities of the Bightieth 
Congress, whieh was Impeded In Its Inves- 
ttgatkm by the action of the President In 
Impoundliig the FBI His reoardlng hts aothr- 
Itfes, notwithstanding almost unsnlmous 
pssssgt or a House resolution requesting the 
surrender of said file. 

The reasons aaalfiMd fOr bis resignation 
and ttw commendatory letter of soseptanos 
by the President are hardly eonaonaat with 
a onmmnnteatton received by Oongreesmsn 
VsLDK from Secretary of Oommeroe Sawyer 
under date of July SO. 1961, reading In peart 
as follows: 


**Abaenoe from tbs city has dilsysd my 
reply to your letter of JUly 19, in which you 
request that my department consider tbs 
data sahmltted by you with a view to 
ing the Infonnatlon to the attention of 
our loyalty board. 

••Am a matter of fact, some weeka ago I 
was sent some Infonnatlon with xefsrenos 
to Dr. Condon which 1 immedlatsly turned 
over to my ascurltj <4Bcer, Col. Newman 
Smith, with Instruetions that It wm to be 
carefully studied and If such ootirse were 
justified turned over to the departmental 
loyalty board for conslderatioa. I have asked 
Colonel Smith to review the speech 
by the Honorable Richard B. Vaix, was at¬ 
tached to your letter. I than, of course, be 
willing to submit to that board any addi¬ 
tional evidence now held by yotir committee 
bearing upon the question of Dr. Condon’s 
loyalty, and X would appreciate receiving 
from yon any information which you feel 
should be submitted to the loyalty board, 
or I will be glsd to have my security officer 
contact you or your committee to tliat end.” 

We believe that the mutual expressions 
of Condon and President Triunan represent 
an effort to cover up the real cause of separa¬ 
tion which Is made iqiporrait by the fore¬ 
going. HiB resignation luxder lire Is too 
significant to Justify confidence in the as¬ 
signed reasons. 


JiMtfy Ami MAflMr EcmmumM <tf Al Hbwm 


EXTENSION OF BEMARICB 

HON.GEORCEB.SCIIWABE 

or axiAHOHs 

IN THE BOUSE OF BBPBBSEirrA’IlVXS 

Friday, Awmst 10,19$1 

Ur, SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Just read a very interest article In 
the Lookout of July 29. 1951, entitled 
“Earning More Tlian a Liring,” by A. B. 
Begur, president of A. B. Segur fc Co., 
industrial engineers of Oak Park, HI. In 
this article, Mr. Segur very carefully 
reasons from premises to his conclu¬ 
sion that Jesus is the master economist 
of all times. This is a worthy exposi¬ 
tion and chaflenges our serious atten¬ 
tion during these times when there are 
so many fly-by-nlght, would-be econo¬ 
mists attempttog to us astray and 
get us to follow some wild economic 
theory. 

The article follows: 

In our collegaa there le a study known as 
economics which, briefly stated, la the 
Of making a living. We riaUn to have 
learned a great deal about economloe in the 
last 100 years. Wbole llbrariea are given 
over to the subject, and there en definite 
and fu n damental rales or laws of eoanomieB. 

After we have studlsd all the books in these 
libraries and listened to profound professors 
teaCh lengthy and eomplicated courses In 
eeonomlcs and then read Matthew. Mark. 
Luke, and John, we discover that every one 
of the laws of economics has been definitely 
stated and fully eiplalned by Jesus, the great 
Teacher. There Is nothing about the science 
ct making a Uvlng that Jesus did not ea- 
plore thoroughly with His diectples. Be Is 
the master economist of all time. 

Not only did Be state these fundamental 
laws, Re illustrated them in a way all can 
understand. As an example, let ue consid¬ 
er just one of His laws of economics, or of 
making a living. 

If we ask any group of 10 young people. 
"What do you plan to do when yem finish 
■chool, and why?” at lesst 8 of the 10 wlU 
answer that they ars planning courses that 
will yield large returns In money, honor, or 
coveted position. Perhape one or two wlU 
esplatn that they are seeking the greatest 
opportunity for eervloe to their fellow man. 
Xf the 10 axe obeerved throughout their lives, 
it almost certainly will be found that those 
who receive the greatest rewards, including 
the most money, ere thoee who think in 
terms of service rather than In terms of ma¬ 
terial return, 'niey derive more bapplneas, 
es weU as more fame, money, and other ben¬ 
efits that Ilfs has to offer. 

EThat does Jesus have to eay about this 
principle of economics? We read In Mat¬ 
thew aO: 26, 27, that "Whosoever will be 
great among you, let him be your minister; 
and whoeoever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant.” This law of economics 
Is repeated and defined and illustrated again 
and again In the four Ooepels. 

In Matthew 96: 14~19 it is Uluetrated by 
the parable of the Ulents, repeated in Luke 
19: 12-26. Jesus showed that a man is re¬ 
warded In aoeordanoe with his suocese In dis¬ 
charging his responslblltttes. The man In 
the parable who did a good Job was well 
paid. The man who did not properly dis¬ 
charge his responsibilities was condemned. 
There was no reward for the man who ren¬ 
dered no service. 

Jesus wse not content with these state¬ 
ments, although they are so clear that any¬ 
one can understand them. In part of ths 
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lesson text for August 5, Luke 12: 13-21» 
Be usee a •dlffu'ent approach to the same 
subject. This time it is a rich farmer, a 
moneyed man who might be counted as a 
success in the eyes of the world, who is 
the failure. Note that this man was not 
condemned because he had much wealth. 
He failed because he did not discharge the 
responsibility that went with that wealth. 
He had more than he needed, but it did not 
occur to him to devote his surplus to the 
benefit of his fellow men. He was Incom¬ 
petent; a failure. The Judgment passed 
upon him is Identical with that passed upon 
the man who failed, as told In the parable 
of the talents. He had rendered no service; 
therefore, there was no place for him in 
the scheme of things relating to the king¬ 
dom of heaven. 

But even the parables were not enough. 
Jesus dramatized His teaching in regard to 
this single law of economics when, during 
the tender moments Just before the last 
supper. He washed His disciples' feet. 

Paul, in his writings, simply tells us how 
to put into use these teachings of Jesus. 
We read in the second portion of Scripture 
given for the study of next Sunday’s les¬ 
son. II Thessalonians ill: 7-10, how the great 
apostle applied this principle of economics, 
which Jesus had taught. Said he: ‘'For 
even when we were with you, this we com¬ 
manded you. that if any would not work, 
neither should he eat." Paul's point was 
this: I earned my food; I paid my way. I 
was a good example of what a Christian 
ought to be and do. 

Now let us return to the 10 young people 
who set out to make their way through life, 
as mentioned earlier. Some of them will 
think, as many people do, that the success of 
Dr. Ivy in discovering new drugs to cure 
cancer, of Edison In inventing the eiectrlo 
light, of Stelnmotz in the development of 
alternating current motors, of Fulton in 
devising the steamboat, of David Living- 
stone in the exploration of Africa, and of 
other notable men and women is attributable 
to the fact that they had exceptional ability 
and opportunity. Not so. As we become 
acquainted with successful people we learn 
that they generally are quite ordinary folks. 
They recognize that they have a responsl- 
bility,’' that there is some great duty that 
means more to them than life Itself, Time 
and effort mean nothing as they pour their 
very lives Into their work. And then, because 
they spend more time and more effort than 
others, they emerge as more successful than 
others 

On the other hand, we read about rack¬ 
eteers and gamblers, along with those who 
corrupt their office and betray public trust. 
.They operate under the fallacy, which is 
directly opposed to the fundamental law of 
economics taught by Jesus, that they can get 
something for nothing. This fallacy mo¬ 
tivates the gambler, the thief, the grafter, 
the crook—and while it may lead to tempo¬ 
rary affluence and power. Its Inevitable end is 
failure. 

But let us not blame only those who are 
branded as criminals. They are at fault, but 
unless there were those who wanted some¬ 
thing for nothing at gambling, or who want¬ 
ed to violate the laws of society under the 
assumption that they are not to be re¬ 
strained as others are restrained, there would 
not be any place for them. 

Broadening our view, let us look to the re¬ 
cent history of all the totalitarian move¬ 
ments—fascism, nazism, communism. Back 
of every such movement are people who feel 
that, through theh leaders or through their 
systems, rewards can be obtained without re¬ 
sponsibility. They seek to avoid individual 
responsibility, and thus they lose their free¬ 
dom. 

In our own country there may be many 
things about government that are objection¬ 
able, but the responsibility rests with the 


Individual. If he can be educated to look 
first to the dlacharpe of responsibility and 
then to the rewards, we need have no fear 
of the future. The laws of economics taught 
by Jesus never have failed, nor will they 
ever fall. 

As for our individual hopes and aspira¬ 
tions, as we face the subject of making more 
than a living out of this life, let us take 
courage in the fact that the opportunities 
offered by this old world are not exhausted. 
Instead, there are thousands of great op¬ 
portunities yet to be discovered and develop¬ 
ed. The future will bestow its rewards upon 
those who look first to their responsibilities 
toward their fellow men—those who decide 
that to be great is to be servant of their 
fellow men, diligent, purposeful, persistent. 

Every good farmer knows that stored wheat 
Is likely to be eaten up by weevils. Storage 
Is both dangerous and expensive. And in the 
Industrial field we recognize many aban¬ 
doned manufacturing plants that once rep¬ 
resented prosperous organizations: but the 
owners attempted to take their ease, to live 
off the past, to rest on their oars, with the 
result that their plants got behind the times, 
their assets disappeared. Individuals are 
like that. If an Individual tries to keep his 
reserves In storage, bestowing his time and 
efforts upon himself and himself only, he 
eventually faces difficulties. 

An Individual, a corporation, a church, or 
a government succeeds only when the in¬ 
evitable law of economics, the tea-talent 
principle enunciated by Jesus, Is followed. 


Young Men Fear Pretent Trend Toward 
Centraliiation of Power in National 
Government 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGES. SCHWABE 

or OKLAROSSA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr, SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received a letter from Mr. Lee 
Price, Jr., president of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, in which 
he states that— 

Through their representatives in conven¬ 
tion. a hundred and forty thomand thinking 
young men of America recently expressed 
themselves on a matter of concern to all of us. 

Mr. Price enclosed with his letter a 
resolution adopted by the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in con¬ 
vention assembled at Miami, Fla., June 8, 
1951, which follows this introductory 
statement, and speaks for Itself in most 
eloquent, patriotic, and forthright Amer¬ 
ican language, that we all should be able 
to understand. Mr, Price says that this 
resolution expresses our belief in the 
subject and our fears for the loss of in¬ 
dividual rights, and yes—eventually 
liberty Itself. 

This resolution clearly shows that our 
young men fear the present trend toward 
centralization of power in National Gov¬ 
ernment, as clearly set forth in their 
resolution, as follows; 

Fbderaz, Ekcboackmxnt 

Whereas there exists la this Natioa an 
undesirable trend toward the centralization 
of power in our National Oovernment to the 
hurt, destruction, and detriment of State 
and local government; and 
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Whereas the usurpation of power by the 
Federal Oovernment is Inimical to the best 
Interest of our people aud of good govern¬ 
ment. Federal, State, and local, and will 
tend to ultimately place in jeopardy our 
American way of life; and 

Whereas this trend has become further 
intensified and augmented by recent court 
decisions whereby the Federal Government 
has obtained ownership to public lands and 
lands adjacent to ti'e shores of the coastal 
areas of the sovereign States of the Union, 
which rights and properties were heretofore 
recognized as being vested in the States by 
previous judicial decisions, treaties, and 
legislative enactments; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of this conven¬ 
tion that these decisions have established 
dangerous legal precedents rendering all 
States and subdivisions of local government 
vulnerable to the dangers of further na¬ 
tionalization of properties, both public and 
private, without compensation, including 
the material resources of coastal and sub¬ 
merged lands and including oils, minerals, 
marine animal and plant life. It is the 
further consensus of the convention that 
these decisions, in effect, destroy valuable 
legal precedent and legislative enactments, 
and that they obliterate certain treaties 
whereby one of the States of the Union was 
admitted to statshood; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of this conven¬ 
tion that national defense will benefit most 
and the American Nation will be made safer 
by continuing the development of our na¬ 
tional resources under State and local con¬ 
trol and through private enterprise; and 

Whereas the only recourse now available 
to the States and persons so affected by these 
decisions is the enactment of legislation by 
the National Congress whereby the land and 
property so affected by said decisions will 
be by the Federal Government conveyed 
back to the States and persons heretofore 
recognized as being the owners of said prop¬ 
erty; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in convention assem¬ 
bled in the city of Miami. Fla., on this the 
8th day of June 1951, That the Congress of 
the United States be memorialized to forth¬ 
with and immediately enact suitable legisla¬ 
tion to curb the existing trend toward 
nationalization of these properties and re¬ 
sources. and further that said legislation 
conveyed back to the States and persons 
heretofore recognized as the owners of said 
resources and properties, the said resources 
and properties affected by said decisions; be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Congress be memorial¬ 
ized to otherwise enact legislation giving 
proper recognition to local and State gov¬ 
ernments and terminating the t end toward 
nationalization which now exists; be it fur¬ 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread at large upon the minutes of this 
meeting, that a copy of same be forwarded 
to the President of the United States of 
America, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to the President of the United States 
Senate, and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


Hungarian Deportationi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 

or FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 
Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, since Its 
advent to power the Communist regime 
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in Hungary, in the manner of all tyran¬ 
nies. has engaged in constant aggression 
against Its own people. Incapable of 
maintaining its authority under circum¬ 
stances which would permit the free ex¬ 
pression of the popular will, it has ruled 
from the very first by force and terror, 
by the systematic suppression of all 
human rights and freedoms, and with 
the intervention and support of the 
Soviet Union in derogation of the Hun¬ 
garian people's independence. It is now 
employing the cruel device of deporta¬ 
tions on a mass scale in order to crush 
even passive dissent and to frighten all 
elements of the population into active 
support of and participation in the Com¬ 
munist program. 

I am gravely concerned at this tragedy 
which is taking place in Hungary. I 
cannot escape bitter depression at the 
thought of these thousands of helpless 
and innocent people—good people—who 
have been evicted from their homes, who 
have been forcibly removed to detention 
camps and other locations throughout 
the countryside, from which they may 
undergo still further deportation, and 
who have thus been deprived of all rights 
and liberties by a ruling minority un¬ 
boundedly ruthless and despotic. 

We here in this House have much to 
occupy our attention, and some of us 
may not have paused to consider the full 
extent and effects of this latest demon¬ 
stration of Communist savagery. The 
expulsions began in Budapest a little over 
2 months ago. and have since continued 
from that city and from other urban 
centers in Hungary. They are not aimed 
at any special group, but are directed at 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews alike, 
and include the very young and the very 
old. the sick and the well. These thou¬ 
sands of Hungarians, who have been 
rimracterized by the Communist author¬ 
ises as undesirable, were evicted from 
their homes on a few hours’ notice. They 
were not told where they were going, 
and they did not know whether they 
might ever return. Those who may sur¬ 
vive the shock of their uprooting, of 
forced labor, of separation from other 
family members and friends, and of other 
countless cruelties can only exist from 
day to day in total despair and with dark 
foreboding of their ultimate fate. Need¬ 
less to say, this action of the Hungarian 
regime has intensified to a new pitch the 
state of fear which prevails in that un¬ 
happy country. 

We here in America have reacted with 
deep abhorrence to these new violations 
of the rights of man. Our Government 
has already charged the Hungarian 
Communist regime with willfully and 
systematically violating the human- 
rights provisions of the Treaty of Peace, 
and has stated Its intention of submitting 
evidence of these violations to the Sec¬ 
retary-General of the United Nations. 
The President and the Secretary of State 
in recent statements have denounced in 
the strongest terms the deportations be¬ 
ing carried out by the Hungarian Gov¬ 
ernment and have affirmed that the 
United States will also present in due 
course to the Secretary-General all avail¬ 
able evidence on these acts which involve 


the further wanton suppression of hu¬ 
man rights and fundamental freedoms. 

We must assuredly do all that we can 
to render effective our condemnation of 
these outrages by the Hungarian Com¬ 
munist regime and to check any further 
such assaults upon humanity. The time 
has long since passed when we could 
stand by silently while untold numbers of 
our fellow men are enslaved and mur¬ 
dered. Having fought two great wars 
within our lifetime which have involved 
the great Issues of human rights and 
freedoms, we know that attacks on these 
principles anywhere may eventually 
threaten our own rights here at home 
and that a policy of systematic persecu¬ 
tion on the part of any government is 
the rightful concern of all governments 
which believe in and practice respect for 
human rights and freedoms. Commu¬ 
nism, like nazism, is a godless and inher¬ 
ently evil thing. It is a creeping menace 
to liberty, peace, and progress, and, as 
such. It must not be permitted to wield 
and extend its brutal power or one day It 
may engulf us all. Throughout their 
history the American people have been 
devoted to the proposition that every 
human being has inalienable rights and 
that he must not be arbitrarily deprived 
of these rights or of hie liberty without 
Just cause and due process of law. If we 
and the other free peoples of the world 
are to maintain our way of life, our self- 
respect, and our spiritual and moral in¬ 
tegrity. we must be prepared to stand up 
and defend that proposition again and 
again until it is established firmly 
throughout the entire world and the 
ordinary people of any nation can go In 
peace about their dally work, free from 
fear and terror such as that which grips 
the people of Hungary. 

I respectfully urge the Members of this 
House to support any action on the part 
of our Government which may be de¬ 
signed to expose Communist violence and 
oppression in Hungary and elsewhere 
and to check the barbarities which have 
outraged the conscience of civilized man¬ 
kind and brought calamity to untold 
numbers of innocent and helpless human 
beings. 


Adminiitration Attempted To Write Rigid 
Economic Controls Into the Defense 
Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMAEKS 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWA6E 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THB HOU6B OF REPRE8ENTAT1VBS 
Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received one of the most In¬ 
teresting letters I have received recently. 
It is from one who understands the 
American free-enterprise system, and 
pleads for the protection of the princi¬ 
ples of this system which are, or should 
he, precious to every American. It is an 
Intelligent exposition of the folly and 
the fallacy of the New Deal program of 
price controls, roll-backs, and other 


numerous phases of the New Deal pro¬ 
gram of planned economy which were 
attempted to be written into the De¬ 
fense Production Act. recently passed 
by Congress. The act as it passed ap¬ 
parently did not place the President, his 
New Deal advisers, and those who are 
ever found trying to take unfair advan¬ 
tage of someone else, in the position they 
doubtlessly coveted. The printed bill 
which was submitted to the House of 
Representatives for consideration, con¬ 
tained 84 pages, and It dealt with nu¬ 
merous subjects, although some of them 
were rather remotely connected with 
the defense program. Read what this 
clear-thinking American has. to say 
about the way the administration at¬ 
tempted to write rigid economic con¬ 
trols into the Defense Production Act: 

We are alarmed by tbe tremendous propa¬ 
ganda campaign sponsored by the adminis¬ 
tration in an effort to write rigid economic 
controls into the Defense Production Act. 
Apparently, the Democratic organization is 
attempting to deluge Congress with protests 
on high prices, and labor leaders are exhort¬ 
ing members of unions to contact their 
political representatives demanding a price 
roll-back. 

The party line seems to be directed at meat 
prices, but It is apparent that the real ob¬ 
jective Is to roll back prices on many manu¬ 
factured commodities, and force strict eco¬ 
nomic controls on Industry for an indefinite 
period. 

No mention is made of excessive Govern¬ 
ment spending or Inflationary fiscal policies. 
Neither is there any suggestion of rolling 
back wages. Obviously, the basic cost of any 
commodity or service Is wages, and we all 
know there is a definite relativity between 
Increases in wage rates and end prices. 

We believe that prices on raanulactured 
products generally have been stabilized un¬ 
der the General Celling Price Regulation 
effective In January 1951. Since that time, 
prices on many commodities have declined, 
and the economic law of supply and demand 
will control prices much more effectively 
than any artificial Government contrdl. 

In our Judgment If all prices on manufac¬ 
tured products were rolled back to pre- 
Korea levels, the cost of living would not 
be materially reduced, and the loss of tax 
revenue would necessitate new taxes with 
the net result of reducing tbe purchasing 
power of the average worker. 

It may seem dangerously premature to 
talk of eliminating emergency Government 
controls while all-out war is still an immi¬ 
nent possibility. However, such controls can 
undermine our economy, and if the Russian 
Communists can force us to maintain In¬ 
definitely a rigid system of Government con¬ 
trols, they will have won a tremendous vic¬ 
tory. 

The suggested controls under the Defense 
Production Act would surely chisel at the 
foundation of our normal economic system 
and so long as we have these controls many 
of our key business decisions will be made 
In Washington bureaus rather than by busi¬ 
nessmen based on sound economic princi¬ 
ples. 

As we see It, our problem is to Increase our 
capacity to produce, so that we can carry 
both a major military program and an ex¬ 
panding civilian economy With the In¬ 
creased production facilities which will be 
available In many industries in the coming 
months, we believe this goal is attainable, 
especially if we are reasonably free from 
unwarranted restrictions and controls. 

We believe that you are in agreement with 
cmr philosophy, and we hope that you will 
use your influence to protect the principles 
of our free enterprise system, whlcn art 
precious to every American. 
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Democratic Lawyer Believei Trumaa 
Adminiftration It Deliberately At¬ 
tempting To Destroy American Way of 

Life Through Excessive Taxation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. SCHWABS. Mr. Speaker. I am 
just in receipt of a most interesting let¬ 
ter from a prominent lawyer of the State 
of Oklahoma, who says: 

I have been a Democrat all my life, but I 
am not a Socialist. I believe In our American 
institutions, and I am intensely interested In 
their preservation, but 1 am convinced that 
the socialistic administrations of Roosevelt 
and Truman have done more to undermine 
end to destroy them than have all of the evil 
acts of all of their predecessors combined. 

In the next paragraph of the letter, 
this Oklahoma attorney says that the 
Truman administration is deliberately 
attempting to destroy the American way 
of life through excessive taxation. 

The statements in this letter are 
worthy of the most serious consideration 
and concern of the people of this coun¬ 
try. The author of this letter does not 
reside in my congressional district. He 
resides in one of the strongest Demo¬ 
cratic sections of our State. His senti¬ 
ments are those which are expressed in 
the letters of many others who write 
similarly on this and other controversial 
issues of the day. The entire letter, 
which is dated July 19, 1951, omitting 
the salutation and signature, follows: 

' I sincerely hope you can see your way clear 
to vote against the proposed Increase of 12 lA 
percent In income taxes which Is now under 
consideration. 

( You know and I know that this increase 
Is not necessary if the Government will Just 
curtail its extravagant expendittu'es for non- 
military purposes and foreign aid. This can 
be done without in the least interfering 
with our preparedness program. 

I Taxes are already so high that there is no 
longer any point in trying to Increase one’s 
Income, and the increase in taxation now 
contemplated will eerve to completely de¬ 
stroy all Incentive to individual effort. One 
bears this on every hand. 

When the amendment authorizing the levy 
and collection of taxes on Incomes was first 
proposed, its proponents ridiculed the idea 
that any administration would ever be so 
utterly foolish as to levy a tax of 10 percent 
on incomes, but we now And ourselves facing 
a proposed levy In excess of 00 percent on 
Incomes in the higher brackets, and this is 
confiscation. 

If any relief from this unjustified and 
unbearable burden is to be expected, it is 
very clear that It must come from Congress 
and not from the socialistic administration 
now in charge of our Government, and it is 
to you gentlemen that we appeal. 

I have been a Democrat all my life, but I 
am not a Socialist. I believe In our Ameri¬ 
can institutions, and I am Intensely Inter¬ 
ested in their preservation, but I am con¬ 
vinced that the socialistic administrations 
of Roosevelt and Truman have done more to 
undermine and to destroy them than have 
all of the evil acts of their predecessors 
c mbined. 


Truly, the power to tax is the power to 
destroy, and we firmly believe that the 
Truman administration is bent, not on the 
preservation of the American way of life, but 
that it has deliberately set about to destroy 
that way of life through excessive taxation, 
and that its aim is to erect a socialistic 
state on the ruins of the Republic established 
by our fathers. 

Men of your caliber surely see where we 
are headed and must realize the ever increas- 
ing momentum with which we are drawing 
toward the destruction of all that has made 
America worth while, and I appeal to you to 
forget politics and to vote against this iniqui¬ 
tous measure and to thereby—to some ex¬ 
tent at least->aid in curbing the reckless and 
needless extravagances of an administration 
which has so clearly demonstrated that It 
has neither the desire nor the inclination 
to curb Itself. 


Mutual Security Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

or MXSSOTTXX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state¬ 
ment presented to the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs during recent hear¬ 
ings on the mutual security bill by Mr. 
Cass Canfield, a distinguished American 
publisher: 

My name is Cass Canfield. My address is 
49 Bast Thirty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
I am a vice president and a member of the 
executive council of United World Federal¬ 
ists, Inc., an organization devoted to sup¬ 
porting and strengthening the United Na¬ 
tions. I am also chairman of the board of 
the publishing house of Harper & Bros., New 
York. 

I am appearing before your committee to¬ 
day to testify In support of a feature of the 
mutual security proposals which are before 
you—specifically the program of economic 
aid to underdeveloped areas, commonly 
known as the point 4 program. 

There is tremendous support for this pro¬ 
gram all over the country. As a publisher 
1 come In frequent contact with the thinking 
of the American people, and I can assure 
you that in the whole field of American for¬ 
eign policy no subject excites the imagina¬ 
tion as greatly as this does, and no subject 
is quite as popular with the reading public 
or the lecture-attending public. People see 
In this bold, new program a truly great ap¬ 
proach which makes clear to the world 
America’s peaceful and benevolent Intentions 
and at the same time demonstrates dra> 
matlcally those productive and technological 
skills which make us a great and formidable 
power. 

For these reasons, I am a little dismayed 
that In the present bill the point 4 features 
are not clearly labeled as such, but are scat¬ 
tered throughout the bill in various places. 
The program which is carried on by the 
Technical Cooperation Administration in the 
State Department in cooperation with other 
departments of the Government, is certainly 
point 4. And so also is a good deal of the EGA 
program in southeast Asia and its program in 
the dependent overseas territories of Africa. 
According to the report of the International 
Development Advisory Board, all of these ac¬ 
tivities together accounted for the expendi¬ 
ture of nearly $300,000,000 during the fiscal 


year which has Just ended. ECA programs 
In the underdeveloped areas differ somewhat 
from TCA work in that ECA supplies some 
capital grants and materials as well as techni¬ 
cians. But these are all point 4 in the broad¬ 
est sense. The excellent work which is done 
by the Institute for Iiater-Amerlcan Affairs 
la also point 4, as we use the word, and it 
has been carried on most successfully for 
many years. It Is now under the super¬ 
vision of TCA. 

All of these point 4 programs have proven 
themselves. Dollar for dt liar they have been 
the very best bargain that the United States 
could ever obtain. The few dollars we spend 
for technicians who show people how to In¬ 
crease their own wheat crop, might cost no 
more than one shipload or wheat, yet this 
Investment returns dividends year after year. 
It not only frees the United States of the 
need to make contributions which it might 
otherwise make—it earns for us the lasting 
good will of the people to whom we have 
given the very best kind of help, the help 
which enables them to help themselves. 
And it helps to make them strong in a very 
real sense; strong In materials, strong in 
health, and strong In self-respect, so that 
they are the more effective allies in peace or 
in war. 

There is still another avenue of point 4 
work which we feel is most useful. That 
Is the technical assistance which is made 
possible through grants to the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. The skills 
which are so desperately needed in under¬ 
developed areas are not the very highly 
trained aptitudes of Detroit, but are rather 
simple carpentry, farming, and manufac¬ 
turing methods which abound In many coun¬ 
tries. We do not have to use our own 
valuable manpower to teach these skills. 
The use of a simple plow can be taught 
to an Indian by an Italian as well as by 
an American; And when we make these 
gifts through the United Nations we are 
making not one friend but many. We are 
bringing together nationals of many coim- 
tries In a Joint venture which will cement 
the bonds of all of our countries. We are 
avoiding the accusation of seeking to domi¬ 
nate the world. And above all, we are help¬ 
ing the United Nations to grow into the 
strong, Important, and useful agency for 
world law that we all want it to become. 

I hope that when the present bill Is dis¬ 
posed of this Congress will have time and 
opportunity to return to the point 4 pro¬ 
posal and to discuss it again In the light 
of the great proposals which were made in 
the report, Partners in Progress, by the In¬ 
ternational Development Advisory Board. I 
refer particularly to the proposals for an 
International Development Authority and an 
International Finance Corporation, both of 
which would be related to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
which is a U. N. agency. These are long-range 
programs, and the basic legislation for them 
must be started now If it Is to bear fruit 
within the next few years. 

I would like to point out also that in 
addition to the scientific and professional 
personnel which the point 4 programs are 
now using overseas, the technical assistance 
work could be well augmented by working 
farmers, shop and mill workers, and by other 
typical united States citizens. These people 
could participate actively In the community 
life in other nations and teach the magnifi¬ 
cent skills that have made possible the high 
living standards which we have in the 
United States. 

I have not testified on the other portions 
of the bill, because ours is a limited purpose 
organization. I would like to say in passing, 
however, that in the present unsettled inter¬ 
national scene, the United States has no 
choice but to build strong defenses and to 
aid In building the defenses, economically 
and militarily, of the entire free world. We 
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feel, however, that at the tame time that we 
build our armamentt, we ehould present to 
the entire world a proposal lor what Presi¬ 
dent Truman has called “foolproof* uni¬ 
versal disarmament under world law. We 
miut confer upon the U. N. additional powers 
which are carefully limited and defined but 
which are adequate to prevent aggression 
and maintain peace. 

I say that we should urge this at the pres¬ 
ent time for several reasons. First, even if 
these proposals are not accepted, the fact of 
making them in all sincerity will demon¬ 
strate to the entire world that the United 
States is truly a peace power and the United 
States is interested in abolishing war. It 
will be of tremendous value to us in win¬ 
ning the confidence and support of people 
everywhere. It will provide substance to the 
message of the Voice of America and greatly 
heighten its effectiveness. The United States 
has during the last 5 years, carried on a 
benevolent and altruistic program of foreign 
aid which is without rival in history. We 
have labored constantly for peace, and yet 
the Russians have succeeded in many ports 
of the world in convincing people that our 
intentions are warlike. It is urgently im¬ 
portant that we make the world realize that 
the United States, while buUdlng strength, 
is seeking peace and is planning founda¬ 
tions upon which permanent peace can be 
built. 

I also urge this course because bills like 
the one we are discussing today. Involving 
the authorization of billions of dollars in 
expenditures, make it plain that until some 
method of permanent world peace is devised, 
the citizens of this country, and indeed the 
citizens of every country in the world, will 
have to make tremendous sacrifices. The 
high American living standard which we 
now enjoy cannot indefinitely continue If 
larger and larger portions of our income 
must go to the tax collector. And yet until 
a really foolproof U. N. peace plan Is adopted, 
we cannot afford to drop our guard for a 
Bingle instant. This is a tremendous di¬ 
lemma to which I hope the members of this 
committee will devote their early attention. 


Red Croff Usited Fund 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAM T. GRANAHAN 

or rXNKSTLVANU 

IN TBE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATTVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Red Cross is a great, humani¬ 
tarian organization which has always 
had the respect and cooperation of all 
of our people, and the support of so 
many of our outstanding citizens. 

At this time, however, the great hu¬ 
manitarian work of the American Red 
Cross Is being endangered by the willful¬ 
ness and dictatorial attitude of the na¬ 
tional board, In their edict that the 
southeastern chapter of Pennsylvania 
covering the counties of Philadelphia, 
Montgomery, Chester, Bucks, and Dela¬ 
ware. disassociate Itself from the United 
Fund. This edict is arbitrary and illogi¬ 
cal and may cost the Red Cross many 
precious dollars in its forthcoming cam¬ 
paign. The fact that so many public- 
spirited citizens who have worked long 
and tirelessly for the Red Cross in both 
fund-raising and administration, have 
re^^ed In protest against the national 


board’s attitude is proof that there is 
something wrong in the relations be¬ 
tween the top governing body and its 
regional affiliates. Certainly the men 
in a community know their own situa¬ 
tion best, and it has been proven that 
the Red Cross has obtained more funds 
through the United Fund campaign 
among industries and business estab¬ 
lishments than they received in the past 
through their individual drives. At a 
time when the Red Cross needs good 
public relations so badly and funds with 
which to carry out their important and 
vital activities, the arbitrary action 
taken by the national board can cause a 
breakdown In the second largest Red 
Cross unit in the country. 

This action on the part of the national 
board has resulted in tender of resigna¬ 
tion by the chairman of the southeastern 
chapter, Mr. Arthur C. Kaufman, one 
of our outstanding citizens in Philadel¬ 
phia whose record of service to the Red 
Cross is well known. I am including 
herewith the letter of resignation sub¬ 
mitted by Mr. Kaufman, which points 
up this problem and the problems pre¬ 
sented In this situation: 

Aicxbicah Bxd Cboss, 
PhiladelphUi, Pa„ July 27, 1951. 
To the Board of Directors, the Southeastern 
Chapter American Bed Cross: 

About 1 year ago I accepted the chair¬ 
manship of the southeastern chapter of the 
American Bed Cross In an earnest endeavor 
to bring some order out of the chaos which 
then existed. 

After having served on the board and the 
executive committee for a great many 
years—and having worked on many annual 
fund drives—I realized fully the immense 
task ahead, which could only be accom¬ 
plished over a period (ff jrears. 

During my tenure of oAce. with the help 
and cooperation of the staff, the executive 
committee and the board of directors, some 
progress has been made, although there Is 
still much to be done to modernize and 
“democratUBe" the chapter U It la to serve 
the people of this area properly. 

Here, as elsewhere in the United States of 
America, it should be recognized that many 
of the shortcomings of the Bed Cross are 
because of the smugness and reactions by 
policies of the national body, which Is most 
unfortunate in a charitable organization 
chartered by the Congress of the United 
States—and, as such, intended to serve all 
people of this country regardleee of race, 
creed or color. 

Obviously, any local chapter can go only 
so far In a broad approach to Its problems 
when the guiding principles of the national 
organization are based on such narrow think¬ 
ing as that voiced by a member of the board 
of governors who inq\Ured recently whether 
Z knew that "the Bed Cross bad done thus 
and so for 70 years." 

The most recent of these manifestations 
of the bigoted policy of the National Bed 
Cross has been its arbitrary ruling that the 
southeastern chapter (the second largest In 
America) must withdraw from the local 
United Fund. This manifesto was Issued 
with a complete disregard for the wishes of 
the people of this community who have un¬ 
equivocally voiced their desire to give their 
money in a single annual drive. Business, 
industry, and the recognized representatives 
of organized labor have made It crystal clear 
that this is the only way they intend to 
support charitable organizations. Including 
the Bed Cross, and all Philadelphia news¬ 
papers have enthusiastically supported the 
plan. 


Because of this, the executive committee 
and board of directors of the southeastern 
chapter of the American Red Crocs almost 
unanimously voted to join United Fund In 
Its 1961 drive, which was most successful. 
In this Joint endeavor every step was taken 
to protect the best Interests of the Bed Cross. 
Notwithstanding our sincere efforts, the 
chapter has been publicly rebuked and 
humiliated by the national body. 

As one who, in common with many other 
members of our board, gives freely of his 
time and efforts in behalf of civic and 
charitable enterprises, we feel this was en¬ 
tirely uncalled for, and the many letters we 
have received from businessmen, women, In. 
dustrial leaders, and Philadelphia labor or¬ 
ganisations, as well aa the editorials In the 
Philadelphia newspapers, have confirmed our 
Judgment In this matter. Further, we do 
not believe It Is possible to carry on suc¬ 
cessfully the splendid and necessary work 
of the Bed Cross in this area without the 
full support of all the people. 

And, finally, we are convinced that unless 
the Congress or the people of the United 
States bring about a reorganization of the 
National Red Cross toward the end that it he 
an organization of the people—Instead of 
following the dictates of a traditional mi¬ 
nority—it cannot properly carry on its work 
as "the greatest mother of them all." 

So. for these reasons, it is with profound 
regret that I find it necessary to tender my 
resignation as chairman of the southeastern 
chapter of the American Bed Cross, and I 
hereby do so; same to take effect at the con¬ 
venience of the board of directors. 

In retiring as chapter chairman, 1 express 
my wholehearted appreciation to the fine 
members of the staff, to the board of direc¬ 
tors. and to the members of the executive 
committee who have so sincerely given of 
their time and energies in my support. 

ARTHtm O. Kautmanm. 

Mr. Speaker, the national board has 
been urged to reconsider its attitude and 
take remedial action to avert the spread 
of the situation, which threatens to be¬ 
come general in all parts of the country 
and which would unnecessarily hamper 
the great humanitarian work of the 
American Red Cross, which is indeed a 
matter of national interest and one 
which should engage our particular at¬ 
tention. 


Cifil Defense 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MASSACBTTaXTTS 

IN TBE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATTVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rbcoro, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing letter and newspaper articles: 

Lxvittown Civil Detense Corps, 
Levittown, N. Y., August 8, 1951. 
Hon. Edith Nouiise Rogers, 

Blouse of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Conoresswomah Rooebs: This letter 
is deliberately addressed by me as director 
of civil defense for Levlttown, Long Island, 
N. Y.. to a Member of Congress from another 
State. My reason for writing to you is that 
I wish to stress a national challenge and its 
reflection on the local level. 

In Congress the Members are constantly 
confronted with the problems of creating and 
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maintaining a system of civil defense whlcb 
covers the Nation. Here in Levittown we 
are. perhaps, somewhat removed from the 
over-all strategic level of Capl+^c: Hill—but. 
by the same token, Capitol Hill is removed 
from our immediate province. 

Civil defense In l^evlttown. and In thou¬ 
sands of communities throughout the coun¬ 
try, is a community endeavor. It has called 
forth the best efforts of the best elements of 
the community. But. even in our almost 
100 percent support of civil defense here, we 
can use help. 

Speclllcally. we respectfully urge the 
Members of Congress to remember that they 
are leaders of their own communities* civil 
defense efforts. We ask the Members of 
Congress to aid the work of their local civil 
defense groups, to lend the weight of their 
office and of their prestige. You. as indl*' 
yldualB. can help your civil defense in your 
own community, by urging people to Join, 
by using your influence with them to enlist 
them in the community effort. 

It would be nice to feel that, with all the 
work to be done by Congress, this task 
could get on without you. Personally, how¬ 
ever, 1 think it is even nicer to feel that each 
and every Congressman can and should play 
such a key role in his own community’s civil 
defense. 

I write this letter, not as one of your 
constituents, but rather because of your past 
record of civic vigilance and understanding. 
Please pass on to yoiir colleagues this sin¬ 
cere request for their support *‘on the old 
home grounds.” 

Bespectfully yours. 


(From the Levittown (N. Y.) Tribune of 
August 2, 1051] 

Around tki: Grbrn 
(By R. B. A.) 

AN OPEN LETTER 

To the honorable J. Russell Sprague, 

County Executive, Mineola. N, Y. 

We note the appointment this week of 
Cyril J. Ryan to the position of civil defense 
director for Nassau County. It is reassuring 
to note that the new director comes to his 
post with a wealth of previous experience as 
leader of Freeport’s CD efforts during World 
War n and again during the present 
emergency. 

We should like to call your attention to 
the director of this community’s civil defense 
program, Robert E. Lackey. He has so ably 
organized the Levittown CD that many in 
this community are confident that he could 
be of inestimable value as an aide to the new 
county director. 

Guiding the civil defense program for 
Levittown. a community of 60.000 people, 
has been a challenge which Bob Lackey has 
met successfully. His experiences here, plus 
his natural ability for creating confidence 
and respect among his staff workers, load us 
to suggest that his services be utilized for 
the common good of the county. 

Sincerely yours, 

R. B. A. 


[From Newsday of July 30, 1961] 

One-Man Drive Books Lackey for Big CD 
POST 

Levittown. —A one-man effort to boom 
Levlttown’s CD director for the top CD Job 
in the country was launched last night by a 
prominent Levittown businessman. 

Harry Diamond of the Levittown Exchange 
Club and Chamber of Commerce, and assist¬ 
ant auxiliary police chief, p’^edlcted that in a 
matter of days a grateful community will 
flood County Executive Sprague’s desk with 
written recommendations for Robert G. 
Lackey to fill the post vacated by Lt. Gen. 
Cornelius Wlckersham last month. 


Wlckersham, while in office, was lavish In 
his praise of the blinded veteran who In 12 
months’ time has set up what has been called 
the best local CD program in the country. 
Lackey was originally appointed to his pres¬ 
ent post by Wlckersham, who had been ad¬ 
vised of Lackey’s coordinating ability by 
Sprague. 

Said Diamond last night, “Lackey’s popu¬ 
larity transcends politics. Every organiza¬ 
tion is back of him. Lackey is the type of 
man who inspires confidence—he is honest, 
sincere, has an excellent memory, and a 
terrific faculty for coordinating.” 

Diamond added that ’’considering the Job 
that Bob Lackey has done—unparalleled by 
any other local director”—It would seem 
"more than wise and profitable” for the 
county to appoint Lackey to the post. 

“Aimt” Jennie Wanzor, Republican com- 
mltteewoman for the Levittown area, when 
told of the expected flood declared herself 
”1,000 percent behind Bob Lackey.” 


VocatioBAl TrainlDf for Indihiu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. E. Y. BERRY 

OP BOOTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, 1 include in the 
Record the following editorial published 
In the Mobridge (S. Dak.) Tribune 
under date of August 2: 

The National Congress of American In¬ 
dians. In annual convention last week at St. 
Paul, adopted resolutions rsklng more vo¬ 
cational training for Indians in high school, 
more adult education on reservations, and 
scholarships for outstanding Indian stu¬ 
dents. These requests are logical, and fit 
in with bills which West River Congressman 
E. T. Berry has Introduced to make benefits 
like rights under the GI bill available for the 
Sioux. Representative Berry has lived on 
Standing Rock Reservation for many years 
as lawyer and newspaperman, and Is offer¬ 
ing the best approach to the Indian problem 
that has appeared. 


While United States Exhausts Its Re¬ 
sources, the Kremlin Drives for Con¬ 
quest of Remaining Areas With 
Undeveloped Resonrces 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or K1NNS80TA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article 
by Arnold C. Schumacher from Eco- 
nomio Trend Line Studies, a weekly 
letter of economic analysis: 

Mineral Resources, the Blue Chips xm the 

INTERNATZONAL POKER GaME 

For almost 6 years the world has lived In 
an atmosphere of growing tension between 
two major power blocs. ’The Soviet Union, 
together with its satellites, has shown every 
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intention of aggression, either Indirectly by 
promoting unrest or by direct military ac¬ 
tion. The fighting In Korea Is supported 
primarily by the Soviet Union and the United 
States as one test In the struggle against 
Communist Imperialism. There is every in¬ 
dication that this world tension will con¬ 
tinue for many years, and the danger is 
always present that it may explode into a 
full-scale world war. 

Modern warfare Is a contest, the outcome 
of which depends mainly on access to raw 
materials and productive capacity. Indi¬ 
vidual nations, when faced with Invaelon, 
may put up a heroic defense of their home¬ 
land and offset, to some degree, the superior 
equipment of their enemies, England and 
Russia were two prime examples of this type 
of fighting In World War 11. However, In 
the long run, it is still superiority in weapons 
and resources which decides victory. The 
will to resist is no substitute for planes, 
tanks, and guns; and If the Axis Powers 
would have had access to the rich resources 
of the Western Hemisphere and Africa, In all 
probability England and Russia would have 
gone down to defeat In World War n. 

Whether the present struggle le decided 
in future years by a relatively peaceful proc¬ 
ess of attrition or by another great war, the 
final victor will be that group of nations 
which controls the advantage In raw ma¬ 
terials. The products of modern technology 
depend on a rich supply of minerals. Proc¬ 
essing and manufacturing capacity is of 
no use without them, and with it proc¬ 
essing and manufacturing plants can be 
built. Therefore, it is very important that 
the United States and other countries out¬ 
side the Russian orbit, which are trying to 
build a united front against communism, 
keep the advantage which they now have in 
mineral resources. 

’The mineral resources of the world can be 
divided into seven zones for purposes of 
analysis. The strategic value of these areas 
vary greatly, and essentially, they are the 
chips in the present International poker 
game. 

Zone I. The Western Hemisphere, North 
and South America. This area Is the rich¬ 
est storehouse of minerals In the world and 
contains the world’s principal supplies of 
copper, coal, Iron, lead, nickel, petroleum, 
sulfur, phosphates, antimony, bauxite, fluor¬ 
spar, and zinc. These two continents also 
have the greatest industrial capacity and 
the largest pool of technology and skill of 
any area of comparable size. The great 
oceanic and Arctic barriers serve as a mag¬ 
nificent natural protection against Invasion 
by a foreign enemy. 

Zone n. Australia, South Pacific, and New 
Zealand. This region has had a long tradi¬ 
tion of ties with the Anglo-American cul¬ 
ture and contains Important sources of lead 
and Tslnc as well as lesser supplies of nickel, 
copper, chromite, tin, and uranium. 

Zone in. British Isles, Spain, Portugal, 
and Africa south of the equator. Because 
of rich and undeveloped resources in the 
southern half of Africa, this area Is prob¬ 
ably the most vital to the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. That portion of Africa which lies 
south of the Sahara Desert supports the 
world’s largest chromite and uranium pro¬ 
duction. It Is the heartland of diamonds, 
cobalt, tantallte, and columblte and con¬ 
tains Important deposits of manganese, tin, 
copper, mica, graphite, platinum, and anti¬ 
mony. 

Zone IV. Western Europe, the Scandina¬ 
vian countries, and northern Africa (except 
E^ypt). *11118 region is rich in coking coal, 
bobalt, potash, mercury, and Iron ore. It 
also has the greatest concentration of skilled 
labor and manufacturing capacity of any 
area outside of North America. 

Zone V. Arabia. Egypt, Iran, and Iraq. 
Contrary to popular impreseions, this area is 
not as vital as certain others in the defense 
of the West. The Near East’s only important 
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mlnezml Mtoiuoe ii petrolAum. and 'While 
tbeee eoimtriM ptef ul In^Kirtuit vole m 
the oil hoRol for Burope* thelv value la 
otberwlae Umtted. Some veaervea cf man- 
gaaeae ond aulfur ore itreaeat, hut theae are 
not Hg*****^*"* In the world ptotuve. 

CoS^r&HUa. yndoofatoiTlielay Stetee. 
Dttteli Baat Indlea. vmtpgta^ W a n da, and 
Japan. Boutheaatern Aaia, toget h e r with 
Japan and the PhUIppInM, lonn a hetaro- 
geneow mixtine of eulturea and peoplee, 
oluneterM hr Vom Uvfog ataaodarda and 
anrlilUtiif poUtlaal unveat. Thta aone la the 
world heartland of tin and aatwax-mBber 
praduettoa. Tmportant reaerm of petro¬ 
leum. ohioiM. manga newt, end bausltB are 
abepveaent. While the vegioti le Important 
Sa the world mineral plotore. It la not vital 
to tho Weat. and it pneanta ecrloua poUtl- 
cal managmmiit dlBleiilttee 

Bone m U. & & A.. China, POhmd* Bu- 
manla,OMehoalovakla,andJiuic]uirla. The 
soviet le wau euppUed with entf- 

moDf* ehvoKM. mengiirrr nlefcel, phoe- 
pliaeea, poteeh, plattnttm, end heuslte. Iron 
orea not etaeadf hetae uaed are helleved to 
he Of low grade end poorly looe*ed. It does 
not eeem pvobeMe thet the eree coataina 
aoAclant Bnoem fuantlttea of each Utel 
mtnerale m p at v o l e um , oopper, leed. end 
idno to ew»t a prolonged globel wer. 

The fououhw tehaietlon ahowe the lateat 
•attaetee of mlnanl veeoumoi, ee e per- 
earetwte of world total, loeeted In each at 
Cm atvon nonoa outlined above. It win he 
noted that aone thme gvovMae the greetaat 
•iWPlaoBent to W e rt nm Bemiaphire re- 


f 9 T 0 twtaff 8 $ of wofVl totfll mtneiad vesoweae 
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oorrcLimioir 

Sertoua deftcMnctea In the Weatern H e rni a- 
j^wre are eondned to dhramite. dlamande, 
nuBogeneae, Cn, cobalt, and tungeten. Of 
these, ade^te eupplementa are available 
from aone titree (mainly eouthern Africa) 
la MmmmMnArn^ oolMit. chvomlte, and man- 
gaaaae. Subatanttal ad dit ion s of tin and 
tungsten are aleo available. Zf the Soviet 
Uxdon should gain control of aonea four and 
five the Communist bloc would increase tta 


mineral position enonnaualy. Such an ao« 
quiaition would graatly alleviate ahortagea 
at petroleum. Iron ore, oopper. line, and eteii- 
aiatlag capactt/. If, by ohanoe, the Gom- 
mnntat ooiaitloa ihould acquire the raeouroae 
of the MfaMio Beet. Weetem Burone. and 
AfMoa. then they would have an advantage 
over the rest of the world and very poe- 
attdy seallue plans for world domination. 

The United Btatae in future yaa» will be 
farced to rely to en tncreaaing extent on for¬ 
eign sources of minerals In order to keep its 


huge meaufaetarlng eapaelty in operetlon. 
Severel countrlee* which can export lerge 
quenttttee of raw materiala to thie Hatton 
suffer from unstable poUtleal e yvtems and 
undeveloped eeonmnlea. It le of pVtane hn- 
pcnrtonoe that the United Stetee take what¬ 
ever action la n eeem ar y to help Iheae eoun- 
triea realbw their potential wealth and tee 
to it that the retume are need to help retee 
living etenderde in baokwerd eva a i . Urn 
famoue eo-cel l ed point 4 of Pruddent 
Truman hae this ae tta ataled Objaottve, 
Htowever. muoh greater reilenoe should he 
placed on getting private capital to do tha 
Joh, Ad equa te guiraatoee of protoetton of 
property and pauper egrectnemta on the dle- 
tribution of pcollta should encourage private 
InveetttMnt ehroed, and this would lamove a 
part of the burden from t he Am mlean tax¬ 
payer and provide vflMent devetop me n t . 


The Ifine le Moft TV, But Fair Pbj 


BTSMSKSK W RBfARSS 


HOR. ESTES KEFADVER 


IN IHB 8BNATB OP TUB imil H U STATHH 

Fridan, dugttet fO, 2951 

Mr.* KEPADVSR. Mr. PresMent. In 
aceordanoe with the penatosion granted 
dinliig the debate today, 1 iireseni for 
printing In the Rxooxe the article en¬ 
titled *The Issne b Not TV,** written by 
Tdford Taylor. 

The article is as followB: 

Tub leave Xe Hoc TV. Hoc Fan FtaT<--ThLa- 

vnxm Xe Ham fo 

XIamivee 

(By Halford Taylor) 

Scum frtenda of mine have vaeetinned foe 
eaeay paem In Itoino at tha hOBM of a pic¬ 
turesque end sMeny raatttaat who aeto hie 
tece etomly egatost ell Inlm eio n a of the 
nmolitBaage. Pwvpp telly i n oo u venfenced by 
the lade of a tdapbon o. my friends reoentty 
obtained toe gi wsg l ng e on eent to tnataU one. 
A few dapa letor they d la eove r ed the old 
gentleman hopping excitedly In front of the 
theretofore hated instrument and shouting 
Into it, no doubt addr—ing some equally 
venerable crony. "By gum. Elisba, thla la the 
oomlng thlngl" 

Kver since the opening televlaion broad- 
ceats of the Senate crime haartnga In MSw 
Tccle City, moat of the Anwricen public hae 
found Itadf in the same situation as the 
Maine gaffer. Tdevlatem la not merely Ar¬ 
thur Godfrey and Berle and Howdy 

Doody. It la not mUy the entire gamut— 
from exceUeat to exeoralde--of 'Entertain¬ 
ment." It la. eaaenttally. a device which 
enables multltudea to view and hear, from 
any dlatanee, heppenluga and occasions of 
the most diverse daoertpUon. This la the pri¬ 
mary lomoa of the Senate crime beerlngv, eo 
far aa oonoerna televlaion. 

It 18 a leavon that should have been learned 
unicb fooner. TIda le not the drat tune that 
a ptddic event has scored a bit on tele- 
vtekm. Zjaat fall, tdecaats at the United 
Nations aeaaiona on the Korean queetlcni 
aroused Intense pulHIo interest and much 
eomment in the preai. NOr wee the crime 
Inveetigatlon the ftiet dnunette oongiemlonBl 
inquiry to be televlaed, Ae long ego ee 
1048 the Houae Un-Amerleea AetiviUeB Com¬ 
mittee hearings involving Alger Hiai and 
Whittaker Chamhera were wetobed on teie- 
vlaion. 

Zn Luge part, the terrific impact of the 
New York crime telecaatt derived from the 


eumuletlve eondltioalag ef the televiaion 
public which had thus alreedy bem acoom- 
pUebed. Tbe crime heertnga, however, eem 
to have eaught the rhythmic mcment and 
pre ci pit ate d full awarenem of tbe almoet 
boundlem oppcrtualtlaa Inherent in tele- 
vtaloa oommu n ica tion . 

But excitement over tbe oniwtunitleB 
must not be allowed to Obeeure the risks 
end veaponalbllltieA IMd the televising of 
the Kifauver baertogB manlfeat a valuable 
new tngradieiit of denmoretio govenuacntl 
Or did It. rather, exploit and agwhvete the 
um mt i cnal feeturea which aU too froqucntly 
dIaSgure eon g r aml o nel inveetIgatlOBay Whet 
about the rights of the wi tn e mm who were 
haled before the cauunlttee and subjected 
to tbe beet. Here, end pttbUe expoeute tf 
neue reels and televiekm In addition to tbe 
benage of qneatlona from tbe committee 
m a mheia and oouneeir Theae end other 
proMeam have aroused grave conoem end 
abould be aettM by debate rather than 
default. 

Ih addition, there is the quaetkm whether 
govemmentel prooeedtnga other than con- 
greurtnnel InvadlgetJone will aocn heocoM 
targete of the tolevleion camera. Shortly 
attar tbe e on cl u e l o n of tbe HSw Turk cxlaM 
hearlagA greet oontrovarey aroae In New 
York City over prqpoeals to televlae the 
city oouncll finance oommltteeh bearings 
on an Increeae In the eelea tax. An antl- 
aalea tax dtleene* eommtttee seaert ed that 
**a reel public heaitog today nMaae that the 
puhUo la entitled to ate It ou a televisian 
screen.** t 

Televialng of Senate end BUuae evMkmi 
have been publicly urged, but for the time 
being this dose not seem to be e probability. 
And BO far no one has aariouSly auggeeted 
teievtetiig court p rocc adit n ga. These poavl- 
bllitldo must be kept in aMnd to check the 
general eoundnaoe of oneh canclualODs. but 
for the moment the pnoprlety of televising 
congressional InveatlgatloBs la tha Issue on 
the floor. 

Zn approaChtof thie quaetlae. the hletorl- 
oal origtoB end ermetUnttonal taaali of oon- 
graartfinel InveettgetioiM must not be over- 
looked. By nature, the iavBstIgetIve power IB 
part ef the procem of legiiaatlve deciaion. 
and Mi Buin purpeae Is to fumiah tha legle- 
latcve with naoveaery to a con- 

Btoarad decMlon. Nearly a eenturypgo Judge 
Daly, of the Haw Tofk Court of Appaale, 
described the investigative power ■■ extend¬ 
ing to "any matter affeetlag tbe puhUo In- 
tereet upon whieb it may he important that 
it—4he lagl8letiuw--abould have exact in- 
formayaii, and In reepect to which it would 
be competent for It to legielete. The right 
to paae laws neceamrlly ImpUea the right to 
obtain information upon any matter which 
may baoome the eubject of a law.*’ And in 
the exerdBe cf this rlHit, the power of tbe 
legMleture "to compel witneaaea to appear 
end testify bdore its committees, and to 
punish for disobedience*' la a neoeaaary con¬ 
comitant. 

Tbe pttipose of the Xefenver heelings, ac¬ 
cordingly. was not to decide whether Pkank 
Costello or any other person had been guilty 
of a crime. Tbe facta dlsdoaed by the in¬ 
vestigation may, indeed, bear on such mat¬ 
ters, but tbe committee’s authority under 
the Senate resolution which eetabllahed It is 
to study ''whether orgenlasd crime utlUiea 
the facilities of interstete commerce • • • 
fev the development of oomjyptlng influences 
in violation cf the laws of the United Btates 
or of the lews of any State." and on the baale 
of its atudir to bring before the Senate "autih 
recommendations as to neeeaaary legisiatton 
as it may deem edvieable.** 

It le fundamental, t h erefore, that neither 
Coateno nor any ottiar wi tneoa was on triel 
and that the henrluga were In zio sense • 
Jodlciel pro ceed in g. Tet, ledublteidy, thou- 
aands of people who read the newspapers or 
watched the television screen aaanmed or 
concluded that the hearings Indeed const!* 
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tuteda trial. Evei;i Journalistic comment on 
the hearings has been replete with references 
to the trial, court attendants and other 
verbiage suggestive of Judicial proceedings. 

These misunderstandings, indeed, are the 
basis of one of the objections most strongly 
raised against televising the hearings. It is 
argued that television gave wide currency to 
the erroneous notion that the guilt or inno¬ 
cence of the witness was being adjudicated. 

But is television the culprit here? Nearly 
every well-publicized congressional inquiry, 
where the conduct of individuals is scruti¬ 
nized for its bearing on questions of legisla¬ 
tive policy, has precipitated the same confu¬ 
sion. One need only recall the public reac¬ 
tion to disclosures about the transactions of 
Charles E. Mitchell, Albert H. Wlggin, the 
Van Sweringen brothers, and other leading 
financiers who were grilled by Ferdinand 
Pecora in the Senate banking Investigation 
o: 1933-34. 

If misunderstanding arises, to be sure, tele¬ 
vision will spread it; but if action is taken 
to correct misunderstanding, television will 
spread that, too. Rather than sacrifice the 
benefits of public enlightenment, to which 
t 'evision can contribute so effectively, it 
would seem wiser to turn the advent of tele¬ 
vision into an occasion for improving con¬ 
gressional committee procedures and clarify¬ 
ing their natiue and purpose in the mind of 
the public. 

Another argument Is that televising a wit¬ 
ness' face and behavior in the witness chair 
violates his right to privacy. Under the laws 
of New York and other States, an individual 
is protected against unauthorized publica¬ 
tion of a person's appearance and testimony 
in official public proceedings. 

A witness in such hearings may refuse to 
divU'ge information which bears no rea¬ 
sonable relation to the object of the pro¬ 
ceeding. But if he has knowledge of rele¬ 
vant facts, what he has to say and his man¬ 
ner of saying it are subject to official and 
public scrutiny. 

Here again television presents no new basic 
issue. If a witness can be required to appear 
and testify on the record before a public 
sitting of the investigative body, if the rec¬ 
ord of his testimony may be printed and 
distributed in official reports and quoted in 
the press, and if—as has long been the prac¬ 
tice—the press and newsreels may publicize 
his appearance visually as well as verbally, 
there is little logic in drawing the line this 
side of radio and television. 

For the public character of legislative 
Inquiries (unless security considerations re¬ 
quire secrecy) is no superficial appendage, 
but highly functional. In Judicial proceed¬ 
ings the public is admitted in order to 
minimize the risk of secretly corrupted Star 
Chamber proceedings. But the public is not 
expected to participate in or influence the 
actions of Judge or Jury; on the contrary, the 
utmost precautions are taken to insulate 
them from outside pressures. The legisla¬ 
tive process in a democracy, by contrast, 
should be responsive, though not Immedi¬ 
ately submissive, to the expressions of the 
electorate. 

The public, in short, is entitled not only to 
receive the information uncovered in legis¬ 
lative Investigations but also to comment on 
It and supplement it by petitions and letters 
tp the legislature or through other appro¬ 
priate channels. Public participation is an 
organic part of the legislative process, and 
It is a necessary part of the lawmakers’ bur¬ 
den that the lightning of the public's anger 
should beat about their heads and the sun¬ 
shine of its smile warm their hearts. This 
is why maximum publicity, within the limits 
c' decorum and fairness. Is desirable. 

But If the right to privacy is hot a 
valid test, most assuredly fairness is. Even 
though congressional hearings are non- 
Judlclal, and guilt or innocence is not at 
stake, unproved chargee made and incom¬ 


plete facts divulged in the course of an in¬ 
vestigative hearing can have the most 
disastrous effect on individual reputations. 
If the televising of hearings tends to make 
such hearings unfair, then either the tele¬ 
vising should be foregone or steps taken to 
mitigate its dangering effects. 

There are. it seems to me, three principal 
respects in which television may tend to un¬ 
dermine the fairness and decorum of con¬ 
gressional investigations, unless preventive 
measmes are adopted: 

1. Excessive noise, light, heat, or other dis¬ 
ruptive circumstances: Much has been said, 
and rightly, of the glare of lights and gen¬ 
eral disturbance which now accompanies an 
Important congressional investigation. It is 
unfair to a witness to subject him to the 
interminable popping of flash bulbs, the 
heat and dazzle of klieg lights and the Jiunp- 
Inf about of innumerable photographers 
seeking new angles. Furthermore, these 
thing, make a Roman holiday of the occasion 
and degrade the lawmaking process. 

It is not generally realized, however, that 
television is not the sole or even the principal 
offender. At the New York crime hearings 
the television cameras were placed in the 
corners of the room and were relatively un- 
obstrusive. In large part, the glare and heat 
of lights and the flash bulbs and almost in¬ 
cessant motion were due to the newsreel and 
press photographers. 

Nearly, if not qute all, of this disturbance 
is wholly unnecessary in a chamber which 
is properly equipped. At the United Na¬ 
tions, television cameras are located in glass 
booths, the room is brightly but not op¬ 
pressively illuminated, and the camera work 
proceeds practically unnoticed. At the 
Nurcnberg trials, newsreel and other cameras 
were likewise confined to corner booths and 
other inconspicuous vantage points, and 
their operation in no way detracted from the 
solemnity and quiet of the proceedings. 

There is no reason why similar restrictions 
cannot be enforced in congreseslonal hear¬ 
ings and every reason why they should be. 
Neither flash bulbs nor the clicking of 
cameras nor any moving about of press 
representatives within the “operational area” 
of the hearings should be permitted while 
the committee is in session. Installing the 
necessary booths will run up the costs. But 
if congressional hearings are important 
enough to be photographed end televised, 
they are Important enough to Justify the ex¬ 
pense of preserving the proper atmosphere. 
In lalrnesa both to the witnesses and to the 
legislative process Itself. 

If these precautions are observed, I do 
not think that “mike fright” or “stage 
fright” will discomfort many witnesses. It 

is, in any event, the inherent tension of 
public controversy that is the primary cause 
of nervousness. The microphone has be¬ 
come a standard item of furniture in large 
public rooms, and witnesses may legitimately 
be required to accommodate themselves to 

it. No doubt the witness who is poised and 
articulate, or who conveys an impression of 
simplicity and sincerity, will appear to best 
advantage with the public. But this is char¬ 
acteristic of all human intercourse, and these 
qualities are Just as valuable before a Jury 
as before the microphone or camera. 

2. Incomplete presentation; One of the 
most serious hazards is that television may 
carry only the sensational parts of a hear¬ 
ing, or that the portions selected may dis¬ 
tort or "slant” the presentation. This may 
occur by design, by accident, or by the pres¬ 
sure of commitments to broadcast other pro¬ 
grams during the course of the hearings. Of 
coturse, this risk is not peculiar to television; 
it is also inherent in newspaper coverage. 
But variety in reporting techniques and edi¬ 
torial points of view is at least a mitigating 
factor in the case of the press. Moreover, 
even though scurrilous and one-sided Jour¬ 
nalism may be tolerated in our society, these 


qualities cannot be allowed to pervade the 
radio waves. 

It is highly necessary, therefore, that tele¬ 
vision broadcasts of congressional investiga¬ 
tive hearings be complete, or if unavoidable 
circumstances necessitate selection, that the 
most scrupulous fairness be exercised so that 
the nature of the selection does not work to 
the damage of any individual or to the preju¬ 
dice of a fair presentation of the issues. 
Congressional committees should not permit 
broadcasts of their hearings without advance 
plans and assurances that satisfy these 
standards. 

3. Commercial sponsorship: Only one of 
the national networks which carried the New 
York crime hearings obtained a commercial 
sponsor—Time magazine —for these pro¬ 
grams. The propriety of allowing a private 
concern to exploit for commercial advertis¬ 
ing a governmental proceeding has since 
been much debated. For the defense it has 
been argued that sponsorship helps the net¬ 
works meet the costs and thus encourages 
them to carry more of such events than 
would be the case if sponsorship were 
prohibited. 

However, it may be doubted whether this 
would be the effect In the long run. Private 
concerns sponsor programs for advertising or 
good-will advantages. In the nature of 
things, they will seek to capitalize on the 
most "colorful” hearings or portions of a 
protracted hearing. If commercial sponsor¬ 
ship is permitted, the networks will come to 
depend on it, and the inevitable result will 
be selective coverage based on advertising 
considerations—the very outcome which it is 
vital to avoid. 

Furthermore, one cannot overlook the pos¬ 
sibility that a venal committee and an un¬ 
inhibited advertiser might prostitute the in¬ 
vestigative process and concoct a show to 
the political advantage of the one and the 
financln,! benefit of the other. And in any 
case, it would be most unfortunate if the 
determination whether or not to broadcast a 
governmental proceeding or a part of it 
should hang upon the advertising judgment 
ol a commercial concern. Rather we should 
continue to enforce the public interest re¬ 
sponsibilities of the networks, perhaps as¬ 
sisted by grants from nonprofit foundations, 
and eventually supplemented by the opera¬ 
tions of noncommercial radio and television 
stations. 

Nor is the question of taste a trivial one. 
It has been argued that advertising spon¬ 
sorship of the Kbfauveb telecasts was no 
more to be condemned than advertising in 
newspapers, the circulation of which was 
raised by coverage of the hearings. This over¬ 
looks the basic difference between use of the 
same general medium and direct sponsor¬ 
ship of the coverage itself, as if an advertiser 
bought and paid for the newspaper space in 
which the press accounts were carried. 

It simply is not seemly that Presidential 
addresses, proceedings of Congress, and Its 
constituent committees, or other official 
events should come to us “by courtesy of” 
soap, beer, or bubblegum, or even any less 
personal and more dignified commodity. All 
considerations lead to the conclusion that 
commercial sponsorship should not be per¬ 
mitted. 

No doubt there are problems to be worked 
out in addition to those discussed above. 
Now that millions of people can be given a 
window through which to watch congres¬ 
sional investigations, it is high time that the 
general standards of procedure should be 
overhauled and raised, in the interests both 
of good legislation and fair play for indi¬ 
viduals. Under proper safeguards, the tele¬ 
vising of public hearings should be a highly 
beneficial thing, both in principle and in fact. 
The citizen’s opportunity for direct contact 
with governmental proceedings has been 
greatly enhanced. If the o‘.),.!jrtunity la in¬ 
telligently exploited, our democracy will ba 
strongly reinforced. 
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Needed: Freeway From tfio Hoflaad 
Tamml to the Bayoaie Naval Bata— 
Mfuo Dapartmoit and Stole el New 
Jerfey Ceoid AmevtiK toe Coet 

ETIENSION OF EEMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEHINSKI 

or Miw jntsrr 

IN 7111 BOUSE OF R1PE1SENTA1IV18 

Friday, August 10,1951 

Mr. 6XEMXNSEI. Mr. Speaker. H 
was my intention to introduce an 
amendment on the floor of the House 
today to H. R 4914. a bill to authorise 
certain construction at military and 
naval installations, and for other pur« 
poees. 

My amendment was to provide about 
four million dollars for the constructicm 
of a desperately needed ftoeway from 
the Jersey side of the Holland Tunnel 
to the Bayonne Naval Base, a magnlfl- 
oent and vital Defense Depiutoaent in¬ 
stallation. 

While the House sat in Committee 1 
diseuBsed the proposition with several of 
my dlstlnguiahed colleagues who so ably 
serve on the Armed Services Committee. 
It was while the gentleman from Oeorgla 
(Mr. VniBOif]. Its disUnguiahed chair¬ 
man, so forcefully drove home the merits 
of H. R. 4914 and the JusUflcatlon for 
the funds to be appropriated. 

1 deferred presenting my amendment 
when I was advised that it was not with¬ 
in the purview of the bill under consid- 
eratkm. There seems to be no provision 
today, as there was in World War n, 
which would aUow the Federal Oovem- 
ment to pay for a road serving as ingress 
or egress to a Defense Department in¬ 
stallation. not even to the vital and criti¬ 
cally situated Bayonne Naval Base at 
Bayonne, N.J. Consequently the modest 
and hard-working people of Bayonne 
and Jersey City must continue to pay to 
upkeep the totally inadequate roads lead¬ 
ing to and from the base. If they should 
rebel and seal off the roads, no doubt the 
Bayonne airlift would come into play. 
But that Is no solution. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposition my 
amendment proposes is merited. It has 
been researched and studied for many 
years. The night before Pearl Harbor 
naval officials were ready to move on 
phases of the project. Pearl Harbor em¬ 
barrassed them. They dropped it. 

I am hapijy to report that all are alert 
to the situation and the needs involved. 
The Navy is cooperating. An Army engi¬ 
neer was In my office last week. We dis¬ 
cussed the freeway and its relation to the 
defense set-up. 

Mr. Speaker, the above is a thumb¬ 
nail nm-down. I intend to bring the 
state of New Jersey into the picture with 
the Department of Defense on this glar¬ 
ing injustice. 1 trust it will not be too 
far distant when the freeway from the 
Jemey side of the Holland Tunnel to the 
Bayonne Naval Base will become a reality. 


The Uaitod States Stale Ik^guxtmsA aad 
Amtfican PcBey ia toe Far East 

CKTBN810N OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHAU. BUTLER 

ov auanAMc 

IK THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 10,1051 

Mr. BUllBRof Maryland. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, at the invitation of the American 
legion, Department of Maryland, I at¬ 
tended an address by Bfr. Alfred Kohl- 
berg at the Baltimore Polytechnic Insti • 
tute. The meeting was sponsored by 
American Legion, Department of Mary¬ 
land; American L^on Auxiliary; Catho¬ 
lic War Veterans <A Maryland; Jewish 
War Veterans of Maryland; Baltimore 
Kiwanls Club; International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae; the Military Order 
of the Purple Heart: the Minute Women 
of Maryland; the dvitan Club; the 
Knights of Columbus; the Maryland 
Committee for Constitotional Govem- 
niwnt; and the Maryland Action Guild. 

The senior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. CCoNoxl was also present. At the 
meeting Mr. Kohlberg made certain al¬ 
legations and charges against one man 
In the Government of the United States 
and against another man who is being 
considered for appointment to high 
office in Japaa Those charges to me 
were so serious that I requested that a 
transcript of the speech be sent to me, so 
that I could place It in the Appendix of 
the CoNGKissioNAZ. Rsoobc. I have re¬ 
ceived an estimate of the cost of printing 
the address, and I am advised that the 
cost will be $389.50. I request unani¬ 
mous consent that the speech be incorpo¬ 
rated in the Appendix of the Ricobd. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob¬ 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
so ordered. 

(The address is as follows:) 

Judge Bmltb. IZr. Burkhardt. the senior 
Senator from Alaiylaud, and the junior Sen¬ 
ator from Maryland, the offlcen and mem- 
hen of the committees of the patriotic or¬ 
ganisations that sponsored this meetli^« 
ladles, and gentlemen, it Is a great honor, 
and 1 greatly appreciate the prlTllege of ap¬ 
pearing before you tonight. I have long— 
although I was originally a Californian and 
have lived lor 38 years in New York—I have 
long had an attachment to the Free State of 
Maryland. My father was bora here In An- 
nap^lB, although taken to California as a 
boy. many, many years ago, of course. 

Coming down here X noticed the signs on 
the parkways leading out of New York- 
great big signs, at least 10 feet high, reading, 
"In case of enemy attack on New York City 
this parkway will be closed to all except civil 
defense and military vehicles.” That Is what 
we have up now at the entrance to our 
greatest city, 0 years after unconditional vic¬ 
tory In every part of the world, In the At¬ 
lantic. the Pacific, In Europe, In Asia, and in 
Africa. Something surely has gone wrong 
that we have come to tlmt. 

Last month, flying from Northolt Airport, 
outside London, to Ireland, the driver who 
drove us out to the airport called my atten¬ 
tion to a monument, a marble shaft, recent¬ 


ly erected, be said, and on it was the In¬ 
scription: "In memory of the Poles who died 
in the servlos of the BAF, 1041-48." That 
Inscription and that shaft are. 1 think, 
a measure of the moral slcknese that per¬ 
vades the world today, the moral sickness 
which hss gone to the depths of a pride in 
depravity. For remember those years, 1941 
to 1945 and what Britain, and we with her, 
did to Poland. In 1948 at Tehran two-fifths 
of Poland was turned over to Stalin. In 
February 1945, the rest of Poland was sold 
out. It was sold out secretly in both casee; 
and the public statement In the first case 
said nothing about It. and in the second 
ease it called for democratic elections which 
Poland has had—Boviet style. And, while 
that aell-out was going on. the Poles fought 
In the BAF and they fought at Monte Cas- 
sino with our boys. 

The history of the past has been full of 
betrayals, but this is something new in be¬ 
trayals. Betrayals are old, but pride in be¬ 
trayals Is something new. Even MacbievelU 
told how to betray your aUes when It paid, 
but to cover It over, a sort of letting them 
fall, but dont let It look as though they were 
pushed. (Applause.) Remember that Polish 
hetrayal was a joint American and British 
venture. The agreements at both Tehran 
and Yalta were sl^ed *^Churchlll, Roosevelt, 
Stalin'—in that order. Maybe you reme m ber 
that little special incident with regard to 
Poland. 

I am taking Poland first, because of the 
monument, and because it set the picture 
early, as early as 1948. The story of the 10 
leaders of the Polish underground In 1945: 
In March or April 1945. Just before VE-day. 
Those 16 leaders were ur^ by us and Gbeat 
Britain to make themselves known to the 
Russian Army in Poland so that they could 
negotiate a so-called coalition government. 
They had made themselves known, on our 
advice, and they bad dleappeared, and at the 
U. N. conference In Son Francisco In April 
1945 somebody brought the question up and 
we were bothered as to what had happened 
to these 16. and Mr. Molotov didn't 
know. But. toally, the word came out of 
lAMeow; they were in jail In Moscow, and so 
then we went ahead with the conference. 
And, one of those men has since escaped, X 
believe, and told the story, the story of what 
hapuened to them, how tlMy were taken, but 
of course we went ahead and signed up with 
Stalin In San Francisco. 

Well, we don’t have time to go into all 
the betrayals—It Is such a common story 
now, but China was the worst of all the be¬ 
trayals, because unfortunately, it was al¬ 
most a 100-percent American job. We dldnt 
get much aid from Britain in the betrayal 
out there. I can’t say they didn't go along, 
but they Just didn’t have the power or au¬ 
thority to help out very much. And hav¬ 
ing betrayed Cfiilna to the Communists in a 
long series of steps, some of which I will 
come to later on, we are now preparing to 
finish China, to turn over the guerrillas and 
the forces of the Bepubllo of China on For¬ 
mosa. and in order to do that, we will also 
have to betray Korea, and betray our own 
dead in Korea. 

That may not be so easy. I think Ameri¬ 
cans. like you. will make that dllSoult. as you 
more and more come to reallrn It and as 
the picture becomes clearer, ae it will be¬ 
come clearer, in the 3rear or maybe the 6 
months or the year and a half ahead of us. 
And our Government will have to do it very 
slowly, step by step, but I have the utmost 
confidence In the men who have bamboozled 
and fooled and misled our leaders that they 
will succeed in aocomifllshlng their end, as 
they have In the past. In fact, I believe 
that whatever It is that's going to come out 
of this deal in Korea, and out of the fighting 
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In Korea, and out of the gradual betrayal 
of Formosa, and what remains of Free China, 

I think It must already be agreed to. and 
I wouldn’t be surprised If It was already In 
writing. 1*11 come back to that with the 
evidence that we have that that Is the case 
a little later. 

But J first want to go back and look at 
the past and see how we got here. 

Now. I am going to say things that should 
be shocking to an American audience, and 
I am going to say nothing that Isn’t so; If 
I only think It Is so—I will point out that 
It Is only an opinion. And this kind of 
criticism, I know, shocks Americans; It 
should be shocking to have to have such 
criticism presented to you, but I would like 
to go back to a great Democratic President. 
Woodrow Wilson, who said, "There should 
not be less criticism In time of war, but 
more Honesty and competence require no 
shield of secrecy." Spoken as a true Amerl. 
can. 

I wonder how many of you can take your 
memories all the way back to the Atlantic 
Charter? It’s been pretty well forgotten, 
but we all knew about it only a few years 
ago. That was what we fought for, you 
remember, in World War II. It was signed 
In August 1941, but it was signed again, 
more olllclally, on January 1, 1942, by 26 
allied nations. Including the U. 8. 8. B. And 
then It was signed later by all the other 
united nations as they came into the United 
Nations, I think a total of 65 In the end. 
The terms of the Atlantic Charter, the prin¬ 
cipal terms were three—first they pledged 
themselves to seek no aggrandizement—ter¬ 
ritorial or other; the second was: no terri¬ 
torial changes except by the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned, and thirdly, 
the right of all people to choose their own 
form of government. That was what we 
fought for. and as I say, all the United Na¬ 
tions, Including Russia, signed It. 

At the end of the war fought for those 
principles, we were unconditionally victo¬ 
rious. We had at that time the largest 
Air Force and the largest Navy In the his¬ 
tory of the world, and the most powerful, 
if not the largest. Army In the history of 
the world. Our military allies at that time 
numbered 1,760,000.000 people, of whom only 
190,000,000 owed allegiance to the Kremlin. 
Nearly 1,600,000,000 made up our free allies. 
By right and by force, we should have been 
able to impose our will, which was the At¬ 
lantic Charter, on the world, but there was 
something rotten somewhere Inside. 

We had already destroyed the Atlantic 
Charter before the end of the war, at Tehran 
and at Yalta, end when Harry Truman be¬ 
came President on April 11, 1946, though we 
were at the height of our military power, 
something was wrong Inside with our Gov¬ 
ernment; we had made pledges secretly to 
Stalin which broke the public pledges of 
the Atlantic Charter. The ailing President 
Roosevelt, surrounded by Hiss and Harrl- 
man and Hopkins and Marshall had been 
too weak to resist the demands of Stalin. 

But Truman was not bound by those secret 
agreements of Roosevelt, though they were 
In writing. They were secret; he was bound 
by the public pledges of the Atlantic Char¬ 
ter. For some reason or other he chose 
to live up to those secret agreements and 
abandon the public pledges. There was no 
reason for It—It wasn’t force—we had the 
force. 

Russia was a shell at the end of the war. 
Half of European Russia was destroyed— 
20,000,000 Russians were dead, that Is, both 
troops and civilians, and remember, after 
all, there are only 100,000,000 Russians in 
the whole world. The population of the So¬ 
viet Union Is double that, but only half of 
them are Russians. Nobody was afraid of 


Russia then, although Russia had long since 
proclaimed her alms of conquest to the 
world and we giving in to It. Nobody at that 
time was afraid of Russia. Any statements 
that may be made now that we had to give In 
to Russia because of fear, you all know are 
untrue, because if you think back to 1946, 
you know that not only was no one afraid of 
Russia, but It was perfectly ridiculous to 
tell any American that we had to worry about 
Russia at that time. And darn few Amer¬ 
icans did worry about her at that time. 

But today, who is afraid of Russia? Well, 
we know that General Marshall and Gen¬ 
eral Bradley are afraid of Russia. [Laugh¬ 
ter and applause.] And I say that not in a 
humorous vein, because they are competent 
military men. They told us In their testi¬ 
mony that they were afraid to do this and 
that, to back up our boys in Korea, when 
they were In the extremities of last Decem¬ 
ber, because they were afraid that Russia 
might come In. 

And we know that Secretary Acheson and 
President Truman are afraid of Russia. And 
I say that, not knowing their reasons. Mili¬ 
tary reasons are those of General Marshall 
and General Bradley. But again I say there 
are only 100.000,000 Russians In the whole 
world—we surely aren’t afraid of 100,000,000 
Russians; there Is something else we are 
afraid of. And, of course. General Mac- 
Arthur put his linger on that when he said 
our enemy Is not Russia, our enemy Is world 
communism. [Applause.] 

Last December an Intelligence officer of 
one of our armed services, whom I have 
never seen before or since, was sent to Inter¬ 
view me by his superiors about an article 
I had written several years ago, telling about 
a secret agreement of Potsdam, which Is still 
secret, by the way, and the terms of which 
I still do not know. And he read that 
article and he thought I must have known 
more than I put In the article. But I al¬ 
ways know so little, that I put it all In, I 
didn’t know any more and I couldn’t tell 
him any more than what was In the article. 
[Laughter.] Well, he said, we thought you 
might know more; we thought you might 
have the key to what is puzzling us. He said, 
we can’t figure out why this Government, and 
why our military commander. General Mac- 
Arthur, does not take the obvious military 
countermeasures In Korea, In China, and so 
on. And I said, what are those counter¬ 
measures that are obvious, that he should 
take out there? 

Well, he said, arm the guerrillas, start 
a fire in back of the Chinese Communists 
who are attacking us in Korea, give some 
more arms to the Nationalists and let them 
get ashore In China, and start more trou¬ 
ble. Blockade China, stop the tin and the 
copper and the rubber and the cotton and 
all the other things, machine tools, even, 
going In at that time Bomb installations 
that are serving them, both In North Korea, 
some of which we have never yet been per¬ 
mitted to bomb, and Manchuria, and wher¬ 
ever else It would count. 

I said, well, I don’t know the answer to 
that one, but I think the President has stat¬ 
ed that, you don’t need to come to me, in 
his statement of June 27, 2 days after the 
war started. He said that we would not ex¬ 
tend the war; he said we would prevent 
Chlang Kai-shek from attacking the China 
coast; he said we would stop the blockade 
of the China coast. "Oh, I know he said 
that, but he can change his mind, there 
must be something more binding than that, 
something that keeps us from taking these 
obvious military countermeasures.’’ 

Well. 1 couldn’t help him any more; but 
how did we get to this? There Is some 
reason In back of It. the answer to which I 
do not know, and that reason did not come 


out In the MacArth ‘r hearings, because It 
can’t be the fear oi; Russia that stopped us 
from taking those measures; 1 Just don’t be¬ 
lieve that. Remember that Russia today, 
the Kremlin, rules 800,000.000 people, but 
still only 100,000,000 of them are Russians. 
Five hundred million of them are Chinese, 
or 476,000,000. they say. It took a lot of help 
from somewhere for the Soviet Union to be 
be able to take over those 600,000,000 people, 
since the end of the war. 

Somebody stopped General Patton from 
taking Prague, and General Keating from 
taking Berlin, Just before the end of the 
war, and somebody Issued the orders 
which were relayed by General Eisenhower, 
drawing back our forces. In some cases over 
100 miles, from areas we already occu¬ 
pied, after VE-day, which areas we then 
turned over to the Russians. And In that 
area, from which we drew back, was part 
of Saxony and part of Thuringia, and all of 
the province of Jachymov in Czechoslovakia, 
and In those three areas are the Erzegeblrge, 
the ore mountains, the area In which Rus¬ 
sia la now mining its uranium. Who 
caused us to draw back and turn over that 
uranium area to Russia? ’Those are things 
we do not know. 

We cannot blame it on the generals, they 
have to follow orders, or else, as we have 
now learned. [Applause]. And we can’t 
blame It on the United Nations, because 
that was an American order, even though 
at the very time the United Nations was 
Bitting at San Francisco with Alger Hiss as 
Secretary General, and Julian Henry Wad- 
lelgh as Director of Research of our own 
American delegation to the U. N. So If Alger 
Hiss didn’t know the answers, when the 
Senators and college presidents and com¬ 
manders from the Pacific wanted to know 
the answers, why Alger referred them to 
Julian Henry, who had the answers In his 
Research Department. ’The answers were 
the same In any case, anyway. 

Now, the United Nations was set up by 
those people, much smarter than Mr. Ache- 
son. Mr. Acheson Isn’t as smart as you all 
give him credit for—he's Just their lawyer. 
[Laughter and applause ] And I think he’s 
a good lawyer. But he Isn’t the man that 
has the Ideas; they have to dig It up for 
him, as he said, when he was before the com¬ 
mittee, The U. N. was set up by those same 
people, Alger Hiss was Secretary General of 
our delegation to the U. N. at Dumbarton 
Oaks, and right at Dumbarton Oaks It was 
fixed. 

The only thing that was added later, real¬ 
ly, was the veto and that isn’t of the ut¬ 
most importance—all the re«t of It is full 
of—what Is It they call them In the air¬ 
plane Industry?—bugs. 

Remember, the Russians are tough, as 
diplomats—they are tough as conspirators, 
as diplomats they are tough for Russia— 
they never give In until the last gasp. Our 
diplomats are not that tough, they are not 
that tough for us, anyway and, therefore, 
they have had the worst of It all the way 
through, and then they have discovered aft¬ 
erward that down somewhere In the line of 
command, there have been some of our dip¬ 
lomats that were tough, but they were also 
tough for Russia. 

Now the China story Is a long one, and 
I won’t try to go Into the details of all the 
different things that were done, but 1 would 
like to touch a couple of high spots. I would 
like to call your attention to a book that Is 
easy to read, Is on the best sellers' list, and 
gives a great deal of the details, but gives It 
interestingly, and that’s the book recently 
Issued by Freda Utley called The China Story. 
[Applause.] She makes clear In there, as was 
the fact, that at the end of the war In the 
Pacific, our prestige was tops. 
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I was there a Itttle more than a month 
alter VJ-day. I traveled through west and 
aouth China and along the coast, and I saw 
that. The Chinese, every one of them down 
to the little boys In the streets, knew who 
had won the war in the Pacific; they knew 
who defeated the Japs, and they knew they 
hadn't done It. They knew they had held 
on for 8 years, and held on and held on, but 
that the victory was mu American victory. 

They knew that the Russians had come 
in at the end; they knew that the British 
and the Anaacs had small forces, but there 
was no doubt In the mind of any of the 
Chinese In China at that time that we had 
won the war and any ticket that we bad 
wanted to write at that time, we could have 
written. We had the force; we had the 
prestige, both. 

Now, at that time. Just after VJ-day, a 
report was sent from China by our top man 
there—am not going to mention hia name 
tonight because he will be out of the Gov¬ 
ernment almost any day now-^ur top man 
sent this report, and he recommended the 
following: Remember, he was still foolish 
enough to think we were obligated to the 
Atlantic Charter. He recommended that the 
United States guarantee the personal safety 
of the Communist leaders, and guarantee 
their right to carry on throughout China 
as a political party, but on condition that 
they surrender their arms. And he gave re¬ 
ports on the number of troops they had-~- 
they had about 125.000 to 250,000 tough 
guerrilla fighters, very badly armed—and 
this man had under his command 4,000,000 
Chinese troops and an American Air Force 
and service of supply. 

And he said. If the Communists will not 
accept this, 1 recommend that I disarm them 
by force, surround and disarm them, and 
that we then guarantee the personal safety 
of their leaders and their right to carry on 
as a disarmed political party. Well, that 
was exactly what the Atlantic Charter called 
for. Elections to be held, he said, when 
China had been thoroughly pacified under 
U. N or United States auspices. 

Well, what was wrong with that? No¬ 
body knows what was wrong because It was 
ftpver answered. Many men in Washington 
I. ive seen that report at that time, In the 
.'ll Mte Department and In the various Intelli¬ 
gence services. The report was never an¬ 
swered: he was never given a yes or no. 
After General Hurley resigned General Mar¬ 
shall was sent out there to force a coalition. 
If possible, on the Chinese Government with¬ 
out disarming the Communists. Fortunately, 
he failed; had he succeeded there wouldn't be 
any Chinese left on our side today. 

As 1 said. I can't go into all the things 
that were done to destroy the Nationalists 
and help the Communists in China. We 
destroyed the reserve ammunition of the 
Nationalists which lay in India at the end 
of the war. That story has all been written 
Up, and you will find It In Freda’s book. 

We also, as you probably mostly know, 
put an embargo—General Marshall put an 
embargo—on ammunition and arms to Na¬ 
tionalist China, so they couldn’t even buy 
any ammunition to replace the other. We 
had armed 39 Chinese divisions during or 
Just at the end of the war, but we left them 
with almost—well, we left them without 
reserves of ammunition. At the time that 
General Marshall put an embargo on any 
further ammunition or arms, he told a friend 
of mine: "As Chief of Staff, l armed over 
30 Chinese divisions; by a stroke of the pen 
I have disarmed them.** 

But that sell-out Is still continuing; what 
we started in China we are still continuing 
to do Last November one shipload of sup¬ 
plies for Formosa left San Francisco, allo¬ 
cated to them by General MacArthur. In 
December t\ o Rhlploarls went. The total of 
the three shiploads was. nearly 30,000 tons. 
In Dcctmb::r the Saile Department learned 


about It; they hadn’t known about It, be¬ 
cause General MacArthur had done it right 
through the supply office in San Francisco. 
Bo the State Department said this must be 
regularized. So they negotiated an agree¬ 
ment with Chlang Bfai-shek’s government, 
which was signed on February 9. They told 
the Chinese that we expect to send you 
160,000,000 of supplies In the first halt of 
1061—150,000,000 from July 1, 1061, to July 
1, 1952, and 100,000,000 In the next fiscal 
year. 

But after this ag/eement was signed—they 
didn’t say that In the agreement—then they 
said, well, we will have to send a military 
mission out there to study your needs. Al¬ 
though MacArthur had a mission there, they 
sent a new mission headed by General Chase, 
and General Chase Is out there now. There 
are about 1.200 Americans with him; they 
had promised the Chinese at that time a 
total training force of 3,000. I don’t know 
what General Chase has reported; I don’t 
know what the Ideaa of Washington are; 1 
don't know what they Intend to do In the 
future, but I can tell you that not nn« pound 
of supplies has left the United States for 
Formosa since December. Whether by In¬ 
eptitude or by intention, they stopped the 
flow that MacArthur started, and that flow 
has not restarted yet. And that Is the kind 
of thing, again and again, as you will see in 
Freda Utley’s book, that caused China to fall 
to Communists. 

Just take a broad look at it—In less than 
6 years, during which General Marshall, 
Secretary Acheson, and President Truman 
have been In complete control of our China 
policy, they have succeeded in turning 476.- 
000,000 friends and allies into 476.000,000 
enemies, willing or unwilling. In those 
same 6 years, or a little lees, another Amer¬ 
ican, General MacArthw, succeeded in turn¬ 
ing 80,000,000 Japanese enemies into 80,000,- 
000 friends. I Applause.) And now a part 
of the picture, that fits all of the rest of the 
picture, Is that as a result of that situation 
we fired MacArthur and keep the others, 
[Laughter.] 

Why talk about China so much? Of 
course, they only make up a fifth of the 
manpower of the world, and very little in¬ 
dustry. it’s true. But if we ever get In a 
real war with the Soviet Empire, what we 
are going to need Is manpower; we can sup¬ 
ply the materiel. And there the manpower 
Is available, If we can get it back again. If 
we have the means to get in. Americans of 
standing in the past have again and again 
said that China is the key to the world, not 
only the key to Asia. That It Is the key 
to Asia I think Is clear to nearly everybody. 
There is no real native force In Asia, other 
than China. I mean in east Asia. 

John Hay, Secretary of State, in 1899, at 
the time of the proclamation of the open- 
door policy, said, “He who understands 
China, religiously, politically, and economi¬ 
cally. has the key to history for the next 600 
years.” Well only 50 years have gone by, 
but it’s beginning to look as though John 
Hay was right. And another great man In 
hU way made a statement very similar to 
that. His name was Lenin, and he said, 
“When the millions of Asia Join the banner 
Of the revolution Its success will be assured.” 

Because American lives have been saorl- 
fleed by our stupidity, that may be treason, 
and because they will be sacrificed in the 
years to come, it seems almost sacrilegious to 
talk just of money. But money, I think, 
must be considered, because if we run out 
ol money, that means out of resources, 
and if we run out of resottrees, we will have 
to lose more lives. This year our President 
is asking for 18,600,000.000 for Europe. 1 
thing 86,600,000,000 of It for arms. And we 
will have to pay the taxes for it. Now why? 
WpU, one ol the reasons Is that we destroyed 
oui burplus In Europe, we destroyed it In 
Asia, we destroyed It In the Pacific islands 


The Hoover report, written In 1948, re¬ 
ported that we had 89 divisions fully armed 
at the end of World Wfir II, and when that 
report was written we only had the arms 
left for IB divlalons. What happened to the 
arms of the 71 divisions? Well, many of you 
men here tonight must have seen some of 
that destruction going on in Europe—I saw 
it going on in India. It went on even In 
China. We blew up some of oxir stuff there 
so the Chinese couldn’t have It, and now we 
have to manufacture it all over again. More 
money and more taxes, and higher cost to do 
it now. 

Now. let’s go back to Korea, where we came 
in. 

The stated United Nations objective In 
Korea was to bring about an independent 
and unified Korea. That was stated when 
they authorized General MacArthur to go 
above the thirty-eighth parallel. Now, that 
objective Is gone, like our objective of the 
Atlantic Charter, In fact, on March 16, ac¬ 
cording to the testimony before the Senate 
committee, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
State Department had a meeting, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff asked the State De¬ 
partment for a statement of our objectives 
In Korea. What was that? Ten months 
after the war had started In Korea the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were still trying to get 
a statement of our objectives. And what 
happened at that meeting, according to the 
testimony before the Senate committee, it 
was laid over, the matter was laid over, and 
if there has ever been a statement ol our 
objectives presented to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, It still remains not public. 

But what’s cooking now? Well, I’m not 
sure, but I think an informed guess may very 
well be made, and It would be something 
like this: The cease-fire deal that is being 
worked out in Korea, between the generals, is 
only a sort of shadow-boxing. The real 
agreement was probably made in Paris by 
Mr Jessup and Mr. Gromyko. In other 
words, I think the political terms are more 
or less in agreement already, and the cease¬ 
fire, which is going to be nonpolltlcal, is just 
a matter of form to make us think maybe we 
are getting somewhere. Now, Mr. Jessup Is a 
student of Professor Lattlmore of your city— 
he was hts student for many years. But I 
even saw—^I cannot believe—that our $250,- 
000,000-a-year State Department would turn 
over the matter of the settlement of this 
war In Korea to a general. I don't think 
they leave that authority to a general—I 
think they tell the generals, as they always 
have In the past. The generals are only sent 
In to get the humiliation of going In with a 
white flag of truce among armed Chinese 
Communsts. The generals follow orders; the 
State Department tells them what to do, so 
we must presume that whatever Is going to 
he done has already been worked out by the 
State Department, and they aren’t going to 
court a failure, so they must have an agree¬ 
ment with Russia, and where that could 
have been made, other than Paris, I am not 
sure. 

I’d like to say that I don't consider all 
that $250,000,000 we spend on the State De¬ 
partment us waste. There is a little of It 
that I consider not waste. That is that 
small part of it that goes to pay the salaries 
of the good Americans in there, whom I cell 
the pro-American underground, who pass 
on Information of what is going on. [Ap¬ 
plause.] As I said before, I will tell you 
When I am guessing—what I am telling you 
now is only an Informed guess, but it’s im¬ 
portant to watch. What 1 told you pre¬ 
viously are facts; this I'm not sure of. 

It’s important to watch what develops, 
and not be fooled by the patter of the ma¬ 
gicians who are putting the rabbit in the 
hat, that they are going to take out after¬ 
ward. Let’s watch them put the rabbit in 
the hat if they do It. 
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Ko arms to the Natlonallats, remember, and 
none to the Koreans, since the war started, 
except those that we took into our own 
forces, I understand. General MacArthur 
asked for arms tor the Koreans and they 
offered him 160,000 1903-type Springflelds 
and some machine guns. He couldn’t send 
men Into battle—^the Koreans aren't any too 
good anyway—either North or South—as 
fighters, and he couldn’t send them into bat¬ 
tle armed that way, so he said that would be 
fine for the Japanese police. And so the 
160,000 Springflelds were sent to Japan, and 
they are there now, but they are not being 
given to the police. They are In storage by 
somebody's order or other. At laesent. they 
still remain In storage In Japan. 

Now, I said there was some evidence to 
back what I thought was going on in Korea. 
James Reston, of the New York Times, on 
July 1, who Is recognized as a State Depart¬ 
ment leak—trial balloon fellow. He said that 
day that the prospects for democratic uni¬ 
fication of Korea are not good. Korea, he 
said, is very likely to take on the coloration 
of Its two big neighbors—Red China and 
Soviet Russia. They both border on Korea. 
Now I quote; “The prospects for unification 
and democratization of Korea are frankly not 
good.’’ And then he said, "Even if the Ko¬ 
rean people give up the good fight and go 
Communist, It cannot be said that the Ko¬ 
rean war is a failure.’’ Now, that's a fine 
thing to tell the fathers and mothers of the 
boys who have died or been wounded out 
there. And yet that’s Mr. Reston’s leak. 

Now. another one, yesterday. Mr, Ham¬ 
ilton. the New York Times correspondent 
at the U. N„ said that the final communlza- 
tlon of Korea Is inevitable. We’re getting 
ready for it; you see. they're preparing us. 
Just think of it; we didn’t have the courage 
to back our boys to the hilt; to bomb their 
enemies, to blockade them; we were afraid 
to go quite that far and now we're going 
to desert their graves, if these statements are 
correct. Now, how are they going to make 
the Koreans like communism? Well, that’s 
very easy—you make them like communism 
the way the Chinese like it, the way the 
Russians like it, the way the Poles like it— 
of course, with a gun or the secret police. 

But let’s look at some of the characters 
who have brought this about. One of them 
Is a man with whom X xn:ed to be ac¬ 
quainted—Owen Lattlmore. Now. according 
to the testimony of Louis Budenz, former 
managing editor of the Dally Worker, and 
a man who finally saw the error of his ways, 
and made such atonement as a man can 
make, who has done what a Communist has 
done, by going to our authorities and telling 
them what he knew. He testified under 
oath that Lattlmore bad a direct line to 
Moscow. 

Last year —I have a photostat of it here— 
I wrote a letter and sent it to quite a num¬ 
ber of papers. This one is from the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor. And from this letter, 
1 will Just read one short paragraph. It 
says; "March 18.1947,1 published the state¬ 
ment that Mr. Lattlmore 'maintains liaison 
with heads of Communist parties; reportedly 
operative for Soviet military Intelligence In 
Far East.’ On May 23 of this year I repeated 
the above. I am financially responsible, yet 
Mr. Lattlmore doesn’t sue me.’’ The rest of 
t: letter I don’t need to read. 

Bight now, Mr. Lattlmore may have re¬ 
formed; I only know about his past, 
[Laughter.] If so, he has kept this reforma¬ 
tion secret; unlike Mr. Budenz he hasn’t gone 
to the authorities and told them all he knew. 
In 1943. Mr. Lattlmore, on returning from 
China, published a statement in a book 
about Chlang Kai-shek. Well, I have to find 
that one, but he hasn’t been back in China 
since, except for 2 weeks with Henry Wallace 
In 1944, and 4 days with Ed Pauley in 1946. 
In other words, all his own knowledge of 
China Is prior to 1943. In 1943, In this book. 


in other words, his own knowledge—on-the- 
spot knowledge ending at that time, he 
said—the book, by the way, In case you want 
to get It. Is published by Claremont Colleges, 
Claremont, Calif., called America and Mia. 
by Owen Lattlmore—^now quoting* "Many 
people talk of the danger of civil war Ixx 
China at the end of this war, but 1 think that 
the danger of civil war In China is probably 
less than the danger of civil war In many 
countries in Europe." If you will remember 
what I told you about the general’s recom¬ 
mendations for preventing a civil war in 
China, I think Lattlmore was right, in 1943, 
when he said there didn't need to be a civil 
war In China, and of course if there hadn’t 
been a civil war in China there wouldn't have 
been any war in Korea. Because there 
wouldn’t have been any Communist China to 
start It. 

Now 1 quote again the rest of Lattlmore's 
paragraph: "One reason is that we have in 
Asia a world statesman, a real genius in 
Chlang Kal-shek. What may bo called the 
functional test of the historical Importance 
of Chlang Kal-shek is the fact that through¬ 
out an already long political career, he has 
• grown steadily greater and greater.” Now, 
that's not what Mr, Lattlmore Is saying now 
and he hasn’t been there since. There Is a 
reason for it, and the only reason I can see 
for It is that the Communist line agreed with 
that in 1943 and agrees with what he says 
now. 

But Z want to go on to another matter 
that concerns him. I think, and that Is the 
question of the ORO. The Operations Re¬ 
search Office of the Department of the Army 
which since last year has been operated by 
Johns Hopkins University under contract. I 
have their letterhead, which states that on 
the letterhead. So I had our magazine, the 
Freeman, write them and ask for a copy of 
that contract, and the answer from the OBO 
was that the contract with Johns Hopkins Is 
classified, therefore we may not have a copy. 
Now, what Is the OBO—^I didn’t know when 
I first saw that letterhead, so I inquired, and 
the ORO Is s research division that studies 
the effect of weapons before they are used— 
the probable efleots, not like the weapons- 
evaluation which studies them after they are 
used. So the ORO gets all the Information 
on the secret weapons that we are developing 
before they are even in the stage of being 
actually put together—when they are being 
planned, {u-ojected. They get the informa¬ 
tion, and then they make studies, psycho¬ 
logical and others—of what the effect of the 
weapon would be—would it scare the enemy 
population or the Army, or would it only 
make them madder—what would It be likely 
to destroy, and so on. Now, that contract, I 
understand, and I haven't seen the contract, 
the contract wtlh Johns Hopkins Is being car¬ 
ried out, that I know, but I imderstand that 
it Is being carried out by the Page School of 
International Studies. Now, I don’t know 
what personnel of the Page School are carry¬ 
ing out that contract; that’s all secret. But 
it’s the Page School, and I don’t think that 
that's the kind of contract that I would let 
out to the Page School of International Stud¬ 
ies until I knew a lot more about Owen Latti- 
more than those people seem to know. 

I would like to say one more thing about 
Professor Lattlmore—^two more. In fact. One 
of them is that he poses as a scholar. Now. 
1 do not hold against him the fact that he 
never attended a university, but I do hold 
against him on that pose the fact that he 
is a propagandist. A scholar and a propa¬ 
gandist can’t mix. You can be one; I am 
one, He also Is the some as I am. 1 am not 
a scholar, and he is not. 

The other thing I would like to say be¬ 
fore leaving him Is a bit about his book. Or¬ 
deal by Slander. I feel duly grateful to him 
lor putting me In that book so much. Peo¬ 
ple who never heard of me before seem to 
now know that I am around, at least. I aiq 


going to give you a 1-minute review of the 
book. You may not think It Is very erudite, 
but I make no such pretenses. 

When the book starts in, Professor Lattl¬ 
more Is in Afghanistan, finding out how we 
can give away some extra millions of dollars 
to the dear old Afghans. And then while he 
is there, he hears the terrible news that a 
terrible fellow by the name of McCarthy, 
whom he didn’t even know was in the Sen¬ 
ate, had denounced him. And he got some 
telegrams and he decided, frankly, to hell 
with the Afghans; he was going to come 
home and look into that. [Laughter.] So 
he came home via London and was met there 
by one of the editors of the Sun. who ad¬ 
vised him how to meet that situation. And 
he came back and he found this was simply 
terrible—this so-and-so In the Senate had 
charged him with being the agent of a for¬ 
eign government, to wit, the Soviet Union. 

And then, according to the rest of the 
book, he went on, and he really made mince¬ 
meat out of the senator, according to the 
book, and furthermore, It turned out, ac¬ 
cording to his book, the Senator didn’t even 
know what he was talking about, because 
all he was doing was mouthing the long-slnce 
discredited charges of a fellow by the name 
of Kohlberg. [Laughter.] And then, to 
make It complete, he discovered that this guy 
Kohlberg looked to be an agent of a foreign 
government, to wit, the Chinese Government, 
so the circle was then complete— MoCarthy 
shouldn't have charged Lattlmore with any¬ 
thing at all. he should have charged Kohl¬ 
berg with being a foreign agent of a foreign 
government, and yet poor old Kohlberg, 
somehow or other, hadn’t suffered any ordeal 
such as Lattlmore went through. I don’t 
know why—I must have a very thick skin. 
[Laughter] 

Now, I would like to say. as long as I have 
mentioned the Sun, that I have a high re¬ 
gard for the Sun, It always has been known 
as one of the outstanding papers of America. 
And Z have a high regard for people who have 
a fundamental and abiding faith in human 
nature. And I see that the Sun has that; 
they had that in the case of Alger Hiss, they 
had it in the case of Owen Lattlmore. 
[Laughter and applause.] In looking 
through Lattlmore’s Ordeal by—what was 
that—Ordeal by Slander a few days ago i 
saw a letter in there from a professor from 
my town, at Bronxvllle. Westchester Coun¬ 
ty, N. Y. This professor teaches at Sarah 
Lawrence College, which makes all the other 
colleges you might have In mind look very 
pale by comparison. And this letter was 
written to Mr. Lattlmore, and he put it in 
the book and It is 100 percent for Lattlmore. 

Now, I know that professor. I went to 
one seminar of hers—a seminar on Elarl 
Marx—a very Interesting subject these days, 
and this professor said that Karl Marx’s 
outstanding quality was his belief in the 
perfectabllity of human nature. And so 
when I saw how the Sun kept to that belief 
In human nature, I thought, now, there, 
that Is truly Marxist. (Laughter and ap¬ 
plause.] And I only wish that that quality 
would continue and not grow so thin when 
they get around to the China lobby, but 
maybe they will get around to us, too. 
[Applause.] 

Secretary Acheson told the Senate Com¬ 
mittee that he never favored recognizing the 
Chinese Communists, and I don’t think any¬ 
body took him up on that one. But here is 
an Interview In the Pathfinder magazine 
of September 21. 1949—It is an interview 
with Philip Jessup, although it doesn’t say 
directly that It is an Interview, but it has 
Ills picture and at the time I Inquired In the 
Pathfinder, and found It was an Interview. 
And it is headed "Why We’ll Recognize Red 
China’’—and remember. Philip Jessup at 
that time was the head of a three-man 
committee making our far eastern policy. 
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But Mr. Achesott li on record, prior to that, 
in the spring ot 1B49. Jessup was Just echo¬ 
ing him. He sent two Identical notes, or 
nearly Identical, one Urthe American Consul* 
General In Nanking. (Our AmbasMdor bad 
run away toy that time—the Communists 
bad Nanking then) and a duplicate note to 
Colonel Barrett, our military attach^ In Pei¬ 
ping. And these notes. Barrett was to pre¬ 
sent to the military and the Consul-General 
to the civilian cammunlst authorities. 
These notes offered to recognlsse Communist 
China and give them financial assistance 
on two conditions; If they would agree to 
these two conditions. The first condition 
was that they would recognize the vaUdlty 
of the commercial treaty that we have with 
Chlna--and the second was that they would 
not tie their policy too closely to the 
U. 8 . S. R. Now. these were secret notes— 
but the Communists you never can figure. 

The Communists answered them: and 
they answered them In the newspapers out 
there. ILaughter.] They said as to No. 1. 
about the commercial treaty, we can fil^uss 
that later. Then they said as to «o. 2, 
Red China's relation ^th any third power 
are not subject for discussion with the 
United States. That told us off. Now, those 
notes are available, of course, from the State 
Department, but I haven’t seen them, not 
the text, hut the substance of them was pub¬ 
lished In China. . . „ ^ 

Now here Is a CommunUt Party In the 
State of New York reproduction of a mimeo¬ 
graphed statement sent out to their sec¬ 
tions, It says. “To aU sections and counties. 
Dear Comrade.** Well, I'm not one of the 
Comrades, but I got this, and It says this iM 
a program for action on Chlnsi—March 1, 
1040 —^prior to these notes, and It gives three 
demands. No. 1. demand congressional In- 
yestigatlon of the Chinese lobby In Wash¬ 
ington. Well, the Government is awfully 
slow getting around to that one. No. 2. 
demand a new China policy—an end to all 
forms of American intervention in Chins. 
I am now Just reading the beginning of 
each sentence; *'Preparatlon by our Gov¬ 
ernment to recognise the government which 
the people of China are now establishing, 
«ud planning now by our authorities for gen¬ 
uine and self-respecting cooperation"—you 
know, financial aid, mentioned In the note, 

(Laughter. 1 That was the Communist poli¬ 
cy March 1. The others that I read to you 
were a little later, after the CommunlsU 
already had Nanking, maybe In the sum¬ 
mer of 1949, and now Senators Mosss and 
McMahon are Just getting around to the 
China lobby, more than 2 years late. Now 
Secretary Acbeson said something which I 
would like to take up for a moment, if X 
may go on for a little longer, about a young 
man known to many of you people here In 
Baltimore, Lt. Irving Short. [Applause.] 
This is before the Senate Committee. I 
will read what Acheson says; "I have read 
all of this material yesterday afternoon'*— 
that was about the China Lobby—*' • • • 
and with one exception to which I shall 
revert In a moment, these are all hearsay 
statements. The exception to that is an 
alleged attempt to violate the law against 
recruiting In the United States for foreign 
armies. On that point, however, the file 
ends up with the fact that the person who 
was engaged in this allegedly illegal activity 
died, and that brought an end to that par¬ 
ticular effort." Now, I think a number 
of you know that Lieutenant Short played 
with that Idea of enlisting Americans to 
fight the Communists in China under 
Chlang Kai-shek. He never got any further 
than the thought, and I still think it is no 
crime to have a thought, particularly as 
Communists and Nationalists Spain, Great 
Britain in the early years before we were 
In the war, both the Israelis and the Arabs 


and other nations have enlisted Amerleaxui 
who wanted to fight for them, and Aeheson 
and the State Department said nothing 
about It But this man didn’t enlist any¬ 
body; he only thought about It. Ha went 
out to Formosa, he hitch-hiked out on a 
plane that carried some correspondents, and 
after the war started In Korea, in August, he 
went up to Tokyo to reenllst In our Army, 
When they sent him for bis physical there 
In Tokyo, they found he had a fever and 
thought It was malaria, and stuck him in 
the Army hospital in Tokyo, and he died 
8 days later of polio. Now, there’s a fine 
young American, smeared by the Secretary 
of State, who says he has the facts. I don’t 
like that sort of thing in Baltimore, Wash¬ 
ington or anywhere else. 

Another ohsrseter worth looking st is 
John Paton Davies. Be Is the far estern 
member of the Policy and Planning Board 
of the State Department, a very Important 
position. In 1949,1 think it was In October, 
he called in the Central Intelligence Agency, 
two men high in the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and he suggested they should have 
a top-secret committee to advise them on 
China. He said It shouldn’t be set up In 
Washington, but in New York, or Boston, 
and nobody In the CIA should know about 
It, except the head of the CIA and one con¬ 
tact, and he said I recommend six people 
of top competence to you. The six he 
recommended were Prof, and Mrs. John K. 
Falrbank, of Harvard; Edgar Snow. Agnes 
Smsdley, Anna Louise Strong, and Dr. Benja¬ 
min Schwartz, of Harvard. 

Now. 1 don’t know anything about Dr. 
Benjamin Schwartz, I have never run into 
him. I know about all the rest. And you 
may know about some, and the strange part 
of it Is that at the time he mads that 
recommendation it was 8 months after the 
ICacArthur report had been made public re¬ 
vealing that Agnes Smedley bad been a So¬ 
viet Intelligence Agent In China and Japan 
both. 

Now. another on»—John K. Emerson—who 
was In the papers a little while ago. They 
eaid he was beli^ considered as civilian 
head of Japan, under Rldgway—that Rldg- 
way was so busy with the war that he cotDdn’t 
carry on as both civilian and military bead. 
John K. Emerson Is the man who took 
United States staff cars, he was on 8CAP, 
and he went to Sugama Prison and brought 
out the Communist leaders, as soon as Gen¬ 
eral MaoArthur signed their release. He 
brought them out to 'Tokyo, where they had 
100,030 people to cheer them. He drove 
them up to that Communist meeting In 
American staff cars. But that Just shows 
where his heart is—but In 1948, January 
1945. he wrote a report from China to the 
State Department recommending that when 
our Army landed In Japan, that we set up a 
civilian government and that civilian gov¬ 
ernment be made up only of Ckwomunlsts, 
because, he said, all the other parties In 
Japan are Fascist. 'The Communists ars the 
only democratic party so we must be careful 
to use only the Communists for the civilian 
government of Japan. 

Now. let's take another one—remember, 
these are not somebody down at the level of 
clerks—these people are high, making poi- 
icy, telling Mr. Acheson what to do. because 
he is no authority on China. 

J. Donald Kingsley—he's not In the State 
Department, be was assistant to Oscar Ewing, 
Deputy Administrator of the Federal Secu¬ 
rity Agency In 1949, But, from 1942 to 1949, 
first the Civil Service Commission and then 
the President's Loyalty Review Board could 
not clear him. Bis case was constantly sent 
back for more Information, and, finally, the 
Information became so much that In 1949, he 
resigned. And the matter was closed when 
the President's Loyalty Review Board put 


up a flag against him so that It he was ever 
considered by any agency In the Federal 
Government, they would be warned that hla 
woe a case that couldn't be passed. Where 
Is he now} He Is the Director of the United 
Nations Rehabilitation Commission—X don’t 
know the exact name of It—he’s the fellow 
who Is going to have—or has already—no; I 
think he's getting—8250.000,000 from the 
United Nations for the rehabilitation of 
Korea. Of course, the United States is only 
going to put up $163,000,000 of that $250,- 
000,000, which Is a real break for us. [Laugh¬ 
ter.] But Mr. Kingsley Is going to have It. 

The guy against whom the flag still stands 
In every Federal agency; he's going to put his 
people in there; he’s going to say which Ko¬ 
reans get what and which don't. His past 
has a lot of things; X won’t go Into his whole 
record: it Is much too long. 

Now. maybe none of thew people are Com¬ 
munists today—I don’t know. Maybe Mr. 
Davies isn't, maybe Mr. Kingsley, maybe Mr. 
Emerson, maybe Mr. Lattlmore, maybe Mr. 
Jessup, I'm not saying they’re Communists 
today. I don’t have inside information, but if 
they are not Communists, at least they’re aU 
prisoners of their associations, and of their 
past, and of their illusions. They are not 
the kind of people—they’re the people we 
should have gotten rid of Instead of Mac- 
Arthur. [Applause.] 

Remember, with these people running our 
affairs, Americans were shipping and Ameri¬ 
can ships were carrying oil, rubber, steel, ma¬ 
chine tools, and all sorts of things to our 
enemies right while were were fighting In 
Korea, until Senator Hduoxt O'Conob raleed 
a fuss and stopped it. [Applause.] And 
some of our so-called allies are stUl carrying 
that stuff In, almost openly, or openly, and a 
considerable amount, as you may know. Sen¬ 
ator, Is going In clandestinely from Hong¬ 
kong. There Is a very funny case In Hong¬ 
kong—there is a law suit by a Communist 
trading firm that bought gasoline, which is 
prohibited export to Communist China, 
bought It in Hongkong, smuggled it but on 
Junks, and when they got It into Communist 
China, they found It wasn’t gasoline—It was 
Just water In gasoline tins. [Laughter.] 
And now they are sulxkg the Chinese fellow 
In Hongkong, so you don’t have to guess that 
It Is going on. 

Now, as I said. In all of Asia, all of East 
Asia, the only antl-Communlst native forces 
are the forces of Chlang Kai-shek on 
Formosa, the guerrillas in China, and the 
Filipinos. There are no other native forces 
in East Asia who are anti-Communlsts; and, 
of course, the Koreans. Now, we are not giv¬ 
ing them arms. We stopped the arms flow 
to Chlang Kai-shek; none are going to the 
guerrillas; the Filipinos are getting little or 
nothing. As a matter of fact, I think It's 
being seen to that we won’t be able to give 
them any, If we change our policy, because we 
aren’t making tho kind of light arms they 
need. 

Yet. in the Philippines they have a re¬ 
bellion. There are at least 60,000 Com¬ 
munist guerrillas In the hills there. 

And when we leave Japan under this treaty, 
what’s going to happen? If all the rest of 
Asia Is Communist, they will have to go, 
because they have to eat. And they have 
to do business with Asia to eat. They don’t 
raise enough food to feed themselves. And 
if Japan goes, Asia is gone, and If Asia goes, 
Europe becomes our permanent pensioner. 
Without the oil of the Middle Eaet, without 
the rubber and tin of southeast Asia, with¬ 
out the markets of Asia, why, we’ve got 
Europe to support forever. 

The Europeans look east. I Just came 
back from Europe, The Europeans look 
east, and they see a big, tough power—tha 
Soviet Empire, with plans to conquer the 
world, and no fooling. And they look west 
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to ua and they aae a big power, too, but not 
tongb—jUBt big and loft, with no plana, no 
plana to oounter tbat-^juat aome plana to 
meet It where it blta—but no plana to coun¬ 
ter. It la a terrible picture to them—you 
oan*t really blame the Buropeana tor wlahlng 
they could atay neutral aomebow or other 
when the real ahow cornea, although I don't 
think they can. 

But we don’t have any plans, we don’t even 
have military plana. Back In December In 
1947, Mr. Forreatal ordered plana drawn up- 
two sets of plana—one In the case of Im¬ 
mediate emergency, and one a long-range 
military plan. Believe it or not—how long 
ago la that? 9% years?—those plans are 
atm not drawn, or at least not approved. 
No plans have been approved. Who stopped 
It? I don’t know exactly. Now, what plans 
do we have? Weil, we’ve been told that we 
have a plan of containment, although that 
Isn’t spoken of much anymore. It was pro¬ 
posed 2 or 3 years ago by a Mr. X in Foreign 
Affairs Quarterly—Mr. X turned out to be 
Mr. George Kennan, a very able man. But, 
that’s being dropped. 

After all. it's 18,000 miles around the bor¬ 
ders of the Soviet Union. There are too 
many Koreas and Irans all around there— 
we cant go in and fight every time they 
step out In any one of those. But let’s re¬ 
member, that while It is 18,000 miles around, 
and we can’t garrison those 18,000 miles, 
there are not enough Americans—the Soviets 
can’t garrison those 18,000 miles, either. 
It’s Just as far for them as It Is for us, and 
there are many places In those 18,000 miles 
where they have enemies—enemies that 
want to fight, and will fight, with American 
material and American direction. 

The Koreans, the Chinese Nationalists, 
the Chinese guerrillas, the Turks, and many 
of the people behind the Iron curtain—^the 
Poles, the Bulgarians, the B[ungarian8. we 
can reach some of them, they will fight. We 
can make that border a border of weakness 
for them. Instead of weakness for us. And 
If we did that, we would be using that 
which we can spare—material, instead of 
that which we will run short first if a real 
war comes—and that’s Americans. 

Now, the future course of history Is clear. 
’There are two alternatives ahead of us in 
the long future. Peaceful agreement be¬ 
tween the East and the West, between the 
slave world and the free world, is out. That 
is not going to be one alternative. 

The Communists have always proclaimed 
that—we’re beginning to learn it. They 
have said that the two alternatives are that 
either they will gradually take over the rest 
of the world, as they have been gradually 
taking it over In the past 6 years, and in the 
course of that take over there will be several 
wars—indecisive wars. That In the course 
of those ware, we will get weaker. Because, 
of course, they’re not getting any weaker In 
the Korean war—^there are not even any 
Russians in there. We will get weaker, and 
a half-destroyed world that will come out of 
It is the breeding ground for co mm u n is m . 
It’s a kind of setting they like. That is one 
prospect. 

The other prospect Is that we will over¬ 
throw that Conununlst dictatorsbip, not kill 
the Russian people, not destroy the 800,000,- 
000 people behind the Iron curtain, but aid 
them to destroy the tyranny that rules over 
them. We must take one of those couraea. 
There la no other choice. Our present at¬ 
tempt to find a means of agreement for a 
world half-free, half-slave. Is out. But, our 
first task, and that’s the only task we need 
concentrate on now. Is to clean our own 
house. {Applause.) 

We must stop betraying our own friends— 
friends who are fighting on our own aide. 
We can't betray any more. We shouldn't 
have betrayed those we did. Let’s stop now. 
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We must separate the tratton in otir midst 
from their dupes and the well-meaning peo¬ 
ple who don't know what it’a all about. 
[Applause.] TO do that, we need a congres¬ 
sional resolution declaring world commu¬ 
nism and aU Its satellites and subsidiaries 
the enemies of the United States under arti¬ 
cle 8, section 8 of the Constitution. [Ap¬ 
plause.] That will give the dupes and the 
eympathlaers and the foolish a cut-off date 
to separate themselves from the hard core 
of traitors that make up the hard shell of 
the Communist Party, both the open and 
the hidden party. 

We don’t need any more point 4 or BCA 
or Voice of America, or any more allies to 
invite for a free lunch. All we need to do 
Is be Americana again. [Applause.] We 
don’t need Denmark or H(^and or Belgium 
or France or England or China. They need 
U8. [Applause.] And when they know 
where we stand and that we are to be relied 
on, they’ll be bombarding us. We won’t 
have to try to buy them, becaiise you can’t 
buy them, anyway. 

The night before TVenton, on the day be¬ 
fore the attack on Trenton. Gen. George 
Washington issued an Order of the Day, 
which read: ’’Put none but Americans on 
guard tonight.” [Applause.] That’s our 
task Party doesn’t matter. Herbert 
O'Conor [applause], Pat McCarran. Bill 
Knowland, Douglas MacArthur [applause] 
party doesn’t matter. And those who went 
along, both Republlcaxu, and Democrats who 
went along In the so-called bipartisan steps 
to our disaster, we cant use anymore. They 
are tied to the past. [Applause.) It doesn’t 
matter how good their intentions have been. 
They have failed. We need other Americans 
there. [Applause.] And In getting rid of 
those men, again it doesn’t matter whether 
they’re Democrats or Republicans—whether 
their name is Austin, or Dulles or Dewey or 
Vandenberg, or Tydlngs or McMahon or Con- 
nally. They have failed for whatever cause. 
We can’t use them any longer. {Applause.) 

We need Americans of vision, of under¬ 
standing and stature, and above all, of 
courage, and honesty and truthfulness. 
We’ve had enough double-talk. And in spite 
of our Infiltrated colleges, press, radio and 
Government, the vast majority of Americana 
are sound, even If confused. And when we 
put sound unconfused Americans on guard 
In Washington, Americans will be united— 
we won’t longer have a disunited country. 
That’s the way to get unity, because we will 
then have a plan. The timid, the weak, the 
fellow-travelers, the beggars, the cowards, 
wherever they are abroad, In whatever gov¬ 
ernment. we can’t use. So, let’s stop worry¬ 
ing about how to please them or how to make 
them love us; let’s appeal to the men of 
strength and courage abroad. They will be 
on oiur side when we exhibit those qualities. 

Now, I'm going to close with two sen¬ 
tences from a great American, Robert Lan¬ 
sing. Secretary of State to Woodrow Wilson. 
He sent this letter to Henry Cabot Lodge, 
the grandfather of the present Senator, who 
vrae then chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, He prepared a study 
of the Intentions of the Bolshevik Govern¬ 
ment—this was in October 1918, 82 years 
ago. And this is what he said, be summed 
up: ”The study which has been made of the 
Bolshevik movement, aome of the results 
of which are furnished herewith, show con¬ 
clusively that the purpose of the Bolahe- 
vlka is to subvert the existing principles of 
government and society the world over, In¬ 
cluding those countries in which demo- 
cratlo Institutions are already established. 
They have built up a political machine, 
which by the concentration of power In the 
hands of a few and the ruthleesneee of its 
methods, suggests the Asiatic despotism of 
the early oaars.’* 


Now. every man—this la official State De¬ 
partment gospel based on documents. It 
has never been changed. There have been 
later studies; they have all agreed with it. 
Every man who posed as an authority on 
Russia or on communism, or any man in our 
State Department who told us anything 
that was different from this, was either a 
faker or a secret Communist, and It Is the 
job of the Senate and the House to find 
which are which and have them both out. 
[Prolonged applause.] 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

or MASSACHTrSXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the House Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce reported 
favorably Senate Joint Resolution 42, 
which would give the consent of Congress 
to the extension of the Interstate Oil 
Compact. 

I offered an amendment which was not 
adopted. However, I believe the pur¬ 
poses of that amendment will be a matter 
of considerable interest to many of my 
colleagues. While there will be a minor¬ 
ity report filed, I want to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to insert the text of my amend¬ 
ment in the Record and to discuss the 
reasons why 1 will offer it again when the 
legislation comes before the House. The 
amendment would insert a new section at 
page 16 of the resolution after line 18 
and is as follows: 

Sac. 2. The Attorney General of the United 
States shaU make a continuing study of ac¬ 
tion taken under the compact set forth In 
section 1 of this act, with particular reference 
to whether any such action la Inconsistent 
with the purposes of, or contrary to the limi¬ 
tations and restrictions contained In. such 
compact. The Attorney General shall report 
to the Congress from time to time, but not 
less often than once each year, the results of 
such study. 

And on page 16. line 18, renumber section 
2 accordingly. 

The history of the Commission dates 
back to June 15. 1934, when the Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
was authorized and directed to make a 
thorough investigation of the petroleum 
Industry. That Investigation was con¬ 
ducted with the assistance of an able 
staff of experts and included hearings in 
the following principal oil-producing 
States: California, Colorado. Illinois, In¬ 
diana, Kansas, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

* A comprehensive report was made on 
January 2.1935. It did not recommend 
legislation for a number of reasons, there 
being two important ones. First, there 
were two cases pending before the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States in¬ 
volving the adoption of the petroleum 
code under the National Industrial Re¬ 
covery Act. Second, efforts were then 
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eing made by the governors of the oil- 
reducing States to effect an interstate 
ompact. 

It is important to note that the report 
eterred to a recommendation of the 
^deral Oil Conservation Board in 1032 
hat producers of petroleum be relieved 
if Federal antitrust legislation, to aid in 
oluntary cooperation In endeavors to 
Imlt production of crude oil in the 
Tnited States and also to a proposal for 
voluntary unit development or coopera- 
lion voluntarily among all the owners of 
in oil field for its economic operation by 
i Federal law lessening the restraints of 
he antitrust laws. 

So at the very outset a solution of the 
problem of waste became clearly in- 
mlved in the possibility of actions which 
vould violate the antitrust laws. 

The report Included a paragraph 
vhich now, 16 years later, is most perti¬ 
nent in considering the necessity of the 
proposed amendment: 

We are convinced that not sufficient at¬ 
tention is being paid to the interest of oon- 
iumers of petroleum products. Settlements 
>f so-called price wars, which result in some 
jases In an Increase of 100 percent in the 
:o8t of gasoline, strain the credulity of the 
observer on the theory that they just hap¬ 
pened without prearrangement in view of 
ihe fact that the Sherman Antitrust Act Is 
still the law of the land, except Insofar as 
temporarily It may be suspended by the 
operation of the National Industrial Re¬ 
covery Act, we think that the fixing of gaso¬ 
line prices is a matter worthy of close and 
constant scrutiny by the Department of 
Justice. 

Subsequently the Supreme Court of 
the United States found that section 7-C 
of the National Recovery Act was un¬ 
constitutional. 

On July 14,1935, the Committee on In- 
• 1 si ate and Foreign Commerce reported 
...vuiably H. R. 9053, which would have 
icgulated interstate and foreign com¬ 
merce in petroleum and its products, es¬ 
tablished the Petroleum Administration 
Board, and ratified the interstate com¬ 
pact which had been entered into by a 
number of States. 

One of the important reasons given 
for the creation of the Board was that 
it was to be *‘the agency of the entire 
country and not the agency of the pro¬ 
ducing States alone.” 

However, this bill did not become law. 
Rather, Public Resolution No. 64, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, was enacted 
on August 27, 1935, in substantially the 
same form as Senate Joint Resolution 
42, now reported to the House. 

Article V of the compact was then 
and is now identical. It reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

ABTICZ4C V 

It is not the purpose of this compact to 
authorlxe the States Joining herein to limit 
the production of oil or gas for the purpose 
of stabilizing or fixing the price thereof, or 
create or perpetuate monopoly, or to pro¬ 
mote regimentation, but is limited to the 
purpose of conserving oil and gas and pre¬ 
venting the avoidable waste thereof within 
reasonalbe limitations. 

Certainly one can be in entire agree¬ 
ment with the specific purpose of the 
compact as expressed in article II: “To 
conserve oil and gas by prevention of 


physical waste thereof from any cause. ** 
This Is entirely laudable and in the in¬ 
terest not only of the producers but of 
the consumers of petroleum and petro¬ 
leum products and of our national 
defense. 

Nevertheless, this clear limitation un¬ 
der article V of the compact itself recog¬ 
nizes the obvious possibility that actions 
could be taken, quite beyond the pur¬ 
pose of conservation, which would be 
both in violation of existing laws and 
very detrimental to the best Interests of 
the consuming public and of our nation¬ 
al security. 

When hearings were held by the com¬ 
mittee on the pending resolution, a let¬ 
ter from the Department of Justice to 
the chairman, dated April 25, 1951. was 
submitted to the committee. It recited 
briefly the purpose of the resolution, the 
fact that 20 States are participating and 
the statement that the compact has been 
considered generally as a necessary ar¬ 
rangement among oil-producing States 
to conserve the Nation’s crude-oil re¬ 
serves. The letter then included the 
following sentence: 

Whether the Joint resolutions should be 
enacted Involves a question of policy con¬ 
cerning which this Department prefers not 
to make any recommendation. 

Because of this sentence, members of 
the committee requested that a repre¬ 
sentative of the Department should be a 
witness before the hearings were con¬ 
cluded. On June 12. Hon. H. Graham 
Morison, Assistant Attorney General, 
and head of the Antitrust Division, tes¬ 
tified. His testimony appears in the 
hearings from page 77 to page 107, and 
I am certain that a reading of the ques¬ 
tions asked him and of his replies should 
be most convincing as to the wisdom and 
necessity of adopting the above amend¬ 
ment when the bill comes to the floor of 
the House. 

At this time I shall only include ex¬ 
cerpts which I believe will demonstrate 
the importance of favorable considera¬ 
tion of the amendment. 

The following excerpt covers Mr. 
Morison’s further explanation of the 
sentence contained in the letter: 

Mr. Harris. You are familiar with the 
letter that was written to the committee 
about this legislation. 

Mr. Morison. I am not, sir. I have read 
It since I understood the committee was in¬ 
terested in having me testify. I have seen it. 

Mr. Harris. As I recall, the letter says that 
this Is a matter of policy for the Congress, 
and that the Department of Justice therefore 
does not make any recommendation on that. 

Mr. Morison. That is correct. 

Mr. Harris. What is the meaning of that? 

Mr. Morison. We feel, Mr. Congressman, 
that this is a matter of legislative policy; 
that It raises no question, Insofar as the 
Department Is concerned, as to which we feel 
requires any comment from us. The history 
of this thing, I believe. Is stated. The De¬ 
partment, at the time the Interstate Oil Com¬ 
pact first came up fmr congressional approval, 
took the same position. Since that tline. 
there have been almost 16 years of operation. 
So far as we are concerned, so far as any 
advice that has come to us, no facts have 
been given to us to Justify our belief that we 
have any objection to its operation. 

Mr. Harris. You mean you have no objec¬ 
tion to the compeot, then? 


Mr. Morison. No. sir. I want to state 
again that our position is that we are taking 
no position for or against It. We feel It is 
nothing that concerns the Department which 
requires any position. We think It Is purely 
a matter of legislative policy. If the Con¬ 
gress feels In Its Judgment this la proper 
and appropriate legislation—— 

The following excerpts address them¬ 
selves to the Interest of members of the 
committee in the consideration which 
has been given to the operations under 
the compact since its inception in 1935: 

Mr. Hale. Then all the people in the De¬ 
partment are in favor of a strictly hands-olt 
policy; Is that right? 

Mr. Morison. No, Mr. Hauc; on the con¬ 
trary; I speak, of course, only for officials. 
We do not control the thoughts and opin¬ 
ions of individual employees. There may 
be someone who does not agree with this. 
But, BO far as those charged \^th the official 
responsibility are concerned, I know of no 
one who disagrees with the position which 
Is the Department’s position. 

Mr. Hale. The Department’s position Is not 
to have a position? 

Mr. Morison. Mr. Congressman, I might 
say, with reference to well over 40 percent 
of the bills submitted to the Department by 
the Congress for comment, that Is our posi¬ 
tion: that it is a matter of legislative dis¬ 
cretion In which we have no position. Ob¬ 
viously, that would have to be so. 

Mr. Hale We have thousands and thou¬ 
sands of bills which do not by any stretch of 
the imagination involve monopolies or re¬ 
straints of trade, but this is a bill that in¬ 
volves monopolies and restraints of trade 
right on the nose. Article V of the compact 
says: 

“It Is not the purpose of this compact to 
authorize the States Joining herein to limit 
the production of oil or gas for the purpose 
of stabilizing or fixing the price thereof, or 
create or perpetuate monopoly, or to pro¬ 
mote regimentation, but is limited to the 
purpose of conserving oil and gas and pre¬ 
venting the avoidable waste thereof within 
reasonable limitations.” 

That Is the recital of self-righteousness. 

Mr. Mobzbon. Mr. Hale. I will have to say 
that, BO far as the bill Is concerned, the bill 
properly sajrs it Is limited. If what you are 
Inferring Is that it goes beyond this, and 
that this is a cover for a conspiracy and If 
you are saying that, in the guise of oon- 
servation, major oil companies are really sub¬ 
verting State officials charged by law of their 
several States to carry out the laws of their 
States with reference to honest conserva¬ 
tion. then that is something else. 

1 might say. If that were established, so 
far as the Department of Justice Is con¬ 
cerned, we would not be inhibited in the 
slightest from bringing an antitrust suit 
based upon those facts and findings. And, I 
might say, I think we would win it. 

Mr. Hale. Yes. But you would bring the 
antitrust suit against the oil companies and 
not against the several States. 

Mr. Morison. I am assuming that Is what 
you are Inferring. If you are Inferring 
something else. X have a little difficulty with 
It. because you would have to Infer that State 
officials are corrupt. 

Idr. Hale. 1 am not suggesting anything 
of the sort. But this is not a compact be¬ 
tween private corporations; It Is a compact 
between sovereign States. 

Mr. Morison. That Is right, sir. 

Mr. Hale. I presume—I do not know about 
this because X have never given It any 
thought—that sovereign States who conspire 
In violation of thfr Sherman Act would be 
treated Just the same as individuals. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. Morison. That Is a pretty tough con¬ 
stitutional question, Mr. Halb. 1 would like 
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you to forgive me for not answering, because 
It would take a little thinking on my part 
to think it to the end. 

Mr. Hals. I do not know, but I would 
suppose so. 

Mr. Moksbon. Mr. Hau, I might say this: 
that anything that this committee conceives, 
if this Is a genuine problem and you have 
facts which have been adduced before the 
committee that would Indicate, through the 
conspiracy of major oil companies and thetr 
effect upon regulatory bodies of the States, 
that in the name of conservation that is a 
cloak for price fixing, then I think possibly 
that the committee might want to consider 
tightening this compact and putting limita¬ 
tions upon it. I have no objection to that. 

M^. Rau. If I entered into a contract with 
Bfi:. Ribbltow and Mr. Doliivkx for restrain¬ 
ing trade, and I put a provision In the con¬ 
tract that what we were going to do was 
really very nice, and we did not intend to in¬ 
fringe against the Sherman Act, the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice would not be particularly 
Influenced or impressed by that recital; would 
it? 

A mere recital in the contract that the 
parties to the contract are not Intending to 
do any harm is not a matter which would 
Influence the Department of Justice In any' 
degree; Is It? 

Mr. Moaxsoiv. No. sir. I think 1 see what 
you mean, Mr. Hauc, I think the choice you , 
are saying here that we have la that you < 
recognise on the one side oil States who have 
In oil their greatest natural wealth. Involving 
the employment of hundreds of people in 
their States, and the States' desire to conserve 
and not permit the physical wastage of that 
tremendous asset; that is a legitimate thing 
which Congress would not want to prevent. 
On the other side, what you are saying Is 
that the effect of conservation Inevitably, 
even If it is honest, is going to have an effect 
upon the commerce in oil because, to the ex¬ 
tent that you prevent the competitive with¬ 
drawal of oil, you diminish the supply of 
oil which goes into commerce. I think that 
is a balancing of national interest, and again 
I have no position in that. I Just feel I can¬ 
not. 

Mr. Hale. I want It very clearly under¬ 
stood that I am not intimating or Implying 
by anything I said any corruption or any 
lack of sincerity on the part of any repre¬ 
sentative of any State. 

* * • « « 

Mr. Hebxlton. Mr. Morison, you are fa¬ 
miliar with the final report of the Special 
Committee To Study the Problems of Amer¬ 
ican Small Business In the Senate, which 
was filed January 31, 1949; are you not? 

Mr. Morison. I read that last evening, I 
must confess, Mr. Heselton. You must re¬ 
member I am a little new to this trust-bust- 
ing. I have only been in office about 
months. But I read that very hurriedly last 
night. That was in the Eightieth Congress, 

I believe. 

Mr. Heselton. That Is right. That is an 
official report of a congressional committee. 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heselton. As such, I assume it is a 
matter of some interest to the Department? 

Mr. Morison. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Heselton. I wish you would comment 
specifically on certain of the language in 
that report. Referring to the legislation 
which Is now in existence, and which this 
bill would continue. It says that It "author¬ 
ised States producing oil to enter Into a 
compact for the sole purpose of studying co¬ 
operation between the various oil- and gas- 
producing States and recommending conser¬ 
vation measures that will better conserve 
oil.” Then it sets out article IV, which is 
article V in the bill, and then It says: 

"Despite this provision the executive sec¬ 
retary of the compact testified that the pur¬ 
pose of state proration laws was to 'prorate 


to market demand' and that, when you limit 
to market demand, ‘of course you affect 
price.*" 

Is that a matter of some interest to the 
Department of Justice? 

Mr. Mosison. Yes. 

Mr. Heselton. In view of that language 
you say that the Department has no opin¬ 
ion to express on this pending proposal one 
way or another? 

Mr. MoBiaoN. No. Let me make myself 
clear again. Our interest in anything that 
goes beyond the Intent to effect conserva¬ 
tion will be continuing, and we wlU certainly 
take action if we find that to be so. 

Mr. Hsselton. If you found that to be so. 
would you be here recommending this legis¬ 
lation? 

Mr. Morison. Mr. Congressman, again let 
me try to give you the dilemma I am strug¬ 
gling with. Here la an act that the record 
shows has been in operation 15 years. The 
Secretary of the Interior, I understand, has 
testified, and a great many private people, 
that this has worked well for conservation. 

Mr, Hesxlton. You are not going to rest 
your case on the opinion of another depart¬ 
ment; are you? 

Mr. Morison. No, sir. I was trying to ex¬ 
plain to you the kind of dilemma you put me 
In, because I do not believe I can honestly 
answer your question, because It would as¬ 
sume, as I have tried to point out. that we 
must oppose this because either on the one 
side, as Mr. Hale says, regardless of all In¬ 
terests, It In effect reduces the amount of oil 
to be withdrawn and, therefore, Is a re¬ 
straint of trade, or, second, as you are sug¬ 
gesting here, it might be utilized for an 
Illegal purpose. I am Just In an awful di¬ 
lemma to take an honest position. 

I want to help you in any way I can. to 
be frank with you, hut I hope you share 
my dilemma. 

Mr. Heselton, I might say this: That If 
the committee, having heard a great many 
witnesses—end I assume you have—^if you 
have made an inquiry, and if you have found 
or do find that the actual operation of this 
has been that In the name of conservation 
It has merely been a device by which they 
only withdraw what the market demand Is— 
In other words. If withdrawal of oil Is only 
set to market demand—then I think that It 
might well be a danger. 

Going back to the Intent that these States 
say—^that the purpose of this bill Is for con¬ 
servation—and then to make this relate to 
conservation and not to market demand, 
that would be perfectly appropriate, I think, 
for the committee to consider. 

* • « * * 

Mr. Heselton. Do you know major com¬ 
panies themselves or the purchasers of oil 
present to the several State boards their 
anticipated purchases? 

Mr. Mormon. Yes. sir. 

Mr. HEsgLTON. And then the allowables 
are fixed In some degree related to that. 

Mr. Harris. Now, Mr. Chairman. 1 will have 
to object to that, because it is not a mat¬ 
ter of fact, when the operation of these 
commissions Is well known. I raise this ques¬ 
tion because the facts are well known that 
these allowables are usually set by bottom- 
hole pressure of wells and other factors to 
produce oil at a degree that the best con¬ 
servation of withdrawals can be utilized. 

Mr. Heselton. Mr. Chairman, X am only 
paraphrasing what has appeared In testimony 
before the Senate committee repeatedly. I 
am not asserting that it Is a fact. 1 will 
rephasa the question if my colleague ob¬ 
jects to it. 

Bgr. Harris. The only thing 1 hope you un. 
derstand that I am objecting to is what I 
believe may be construed by some to mean 
any effort to read a lot of things Into the 
hearing that are not actual facts and to try 
to get the Department of Justice to give 


different answers which they have stated very 
definitely they cannot give. 

Mr. Heselton. I would like to utilize the 
facts as they exist on these three points; 
ao, strike the question from the record. 

As a matter of fact, If allowables are re¬ 
lated historically during the operation of this 
compact so that It appears that there is a 
definite relation between the amounts that 
the companies state that they will purchase 
and the amount that is finally fixed as an 
allowable, would that create in your mind 
some question as to whether there was in 
fact more than Just conservation involved, 
or rather a device of fixing price or stabiliz¬ 
ing price or doing some other thing? Like 
Mr. Hale, 1 do not want anybody to Interpret 
this as meaning that I assert that any agency 
of the States is consciously doing this thing. 
But I do submit that the Department has a 
very real responsibility in a field which may 
affect not only the oil producers but the oil 
users. I think the oil luera have a right to 
ask the Department to look into It. 

Now, In terms of that In the Mother Hub¬ 
bard case, the sixty-seventh allegation Is; 

••67. The operation of the present structure 
of the on industry has resulted In the pro¬ 
duction of crude oil, necessary for tne safety 
of the Nation, not on true conservation prin- 
cipiea but on the principle of price main¬ 
tenance." 

What possible Interpretation can anybody 
place upon that language except that the 
Department of Justice felt uneasy In 1940 
and made it a part of a case of record that 
that was actually the condition that existed 
in the oil-producing picture. Do you not see 
what sort of dilemma you leave us in when 
you come In here and say "We have no opin¬ 
ion one way or another”? 

Mr. Morison. Mr. Congressman, lot me re¬ 
affirm what 1 have said before. I am a 
lawyer, mind you, and 1 know what It takes 
as a matter of evidence to prove your point 
in coxirt. 

Mr. Hesxlton. Most of us are lawyers, too. 

Mr. Mormon. Yes, sir; I know that. I am 
Just pointing that out again. If. as a matter 
of evidence, I can find that oil companlea 
have conspired through whatever means— 
conservation or whatever method used—to 
fix prices, I promise you that you will have 
a lawsuit mighty quickly. The proof of that 
pudding Is that, in the case we are now 
prosecuting on the west coast against Stand¬ 
ard of California, that Is a basic allegation. 
But we have yet. other than the Inference 
you suggest here—and that I submit, Mr. 
Congressman, Is really a matter, in view of 
your enthusiasm for the point and un¬ 
doubtedly your knowledge and Information 
and learning about It—that this committee 
ought to thoroughly consider. But we have 
not received to this date, as to the operation 
of the Interstate Oil Compact, any such 
proof that could stand up In court. 

Mr. Heselton. Let me refer to another 
committee of Congress, and point out a rec¬ 
ommendation that has been part of the 
public records since January 31, 1946, the 
committee consisting of 19 members of the 
other body. So far as is Indicated In the 
report, this Is a unanimous recommenda¬ 
tion. (Reading:] 

"It seems to the committee that the Inter¬ 
state OH Compact Commission has gone far 
beyond the laudatory purposes cited in its 
compact, the basis upon which the Congress 
acted In approving same. Hence, It la rec¬ 
ommended that the appropriate committees 
of the Congress look into the operation of 
the compact with a view to either repeaung 
the authority or the enactment of proper 
amendments to safeguard the public In¬ 
terest." 

Do you not think, as a matter of fact, that 
constitutes Just as much a warning to the 
Department of Justice as It does to this 
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oommlttM or Any other committee of Oon* 
grees? 

Ur. MosxsoK. We do not need a warning, 
because we are constantly in every phase of 
American industry wherever we find monop¬ 
oly practiced or Indicated, 

* • • * • 

Mr. Morxson. The point I want to make 
which I think wUl answer your question Is 
this: You are quite right If, on the basis 
of that report and on the basis of the testi¬ 
mony adduced here, you feel that the provi¬ 
sions of this act do not pin it down to what 
you call “honest conservation.'* I think It 
would be quite appropriate for the com¬ 
mittee to do that, but I am in an impossi¬ 
ble situation. 

Mr. Hssbltok. I say to you that this com¬ 
mittee has a legislative responsibility and 
will try to discharge It as it has in the past. 
But the executive department has a re¬ 
sponsibility and a very large one to enforce 
the laws Congress has passed, Including the 
Sherman Act and any other antitrust act. 

Mr. MoRisoN. That Is right. 

Mr. Hsselton. And when a committee of 
Congress says to the public and to you that 
this program has appeared to go further 
than the Congress intended it to go. why 
should not the Department of Justice ad¬ 
dress Itself to that immediately? 

Mr. MoRisoN. Because, Mr. Congressman, 
as 1 pointed out to you before, we have not 
one scintilla of evidence and we have worked 
the oil industry constantly, and we are con¬ 
tinuing to do It in segment suits in every 
upect of the oil Industry. We have not 
any evidence beyond what you have read 
from the report of the Small Business Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate. 

Mr. Hesxlton. And the press release of the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. Mokison. That did not relate to the 
Interstate Oil Compact. 

* « « • • 

Mr. WoLVKRTON. What, If any, considera¬ 
tion was given by the Department of Jus¬ 
tice to the purpose of this bill? Has it been 
a matter of consideration? 

Mr MORISON. Tea, Mr. Congressman. The 
>>\U before us was submitted in somewhat 
.similar form as early, I believe, as 1936, and 
it has been renewed and extended, and each 
time has been referred in due course to the 
Department of Justice, and this is the con¬ 
sistent position that we have taken on every 
occasion. 

f Mr. WoLvxRTON. Does legislation of this 
type carry any Implications with respect to 
consumer interest or the public interest? 

Mr. Morxson. I do not believe 1 understand 
you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Do you see In legislation 
of this type the possibility of the public in¬ 
terest being avoided? 

Mr. MORISON. Ho, sir; I cannot see that. 
If you are speaking again, as I was talking 
to Congressman Hsselton- 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I have in mind this par¬ 
ticular thought, which was a part of my re¬ 
marks when this bill was before the House 
originally in 1936: 

“We must never overlook the fact in con¬ 
sidering any legislation that has for its 
purpose the control or limitation of pro¬ 
duction that the price to the consumer is 
thereby affected, and if there is no govern¬ 
mental supervision or control, the price will 
be an increased price to the consumer. 
Whenever the available supply of any com¬ 
modity is reduced or limited, the direct re¬ 
sult is an increased price to the consumer. 
This Is particularly true when applied to 
any natural resource, such as oll.“ 

That is what I have in mind when I ask 
the question whether this type of legislation 
in your judgment could adversely affect the 
public interest. 

Mr. Morison. I do not believe I can an¬ 
swer that, Mr. Congressman. I will tell you 


why. Certainly it is true, it is simple eco¬ 
nomics. that a commodity in general de¬ 
mand and use. a natural commodity which is 
limited artiflcially or by regulation from 
supply, Is going to be affected as to price 
as long as the rule of supply and demand 
is In effect. But the reason for my dilemma 
is this, that I think this committee recog¬ 
nizes that Inevitably in this, as for instance 
in farm legislation, there must always be 
a balancing of Interest. There is no true 
black and white, I think if honest conserva¬ 
tion measures are to be engaged In by States, 
I think it Is a matter that is legitimate, 
and one that Congress can consider, and 
unless it finds it unreasonably affects the 
people of the United States, it will probably 
approve it. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Have you made for your 
Department any study of the effect of this 
act. since its original enactment? 

Mr. morison. No, sir; we have not made 
one directed at this particular aspect. We 
have constantly been examining the whole 
oil Industry in its various ramifications. 

Mr. WOLVERTON Do you think that the 
reduction of production could adversely af¬ 
fect the public interest by reason Of the 
resulting rise in price? Do you not think 
that is a matter that should have constant 
supervision? 

Mr. Morison. Yes, sir; I agree with you. 
I do not think that is wholly within my 
bailiwick. I have got to have a little bit 
of help on that. First, I am not a geologist 
or oil man myself. I would say In the execu¬ 
tive departments there would be many who 
could give better light on such aspects than 
1 could. For Instance, I think that in the 
Department of the Interior, which has to do 
generally with the conservation of our natu¬ 
ral resources of all kinds, is a group of people 
who might have a lot more information and 
advice than I would about it. 

I think there Is no better evidence 
of the imperative necessity of directing 
^the Attorney General to make a con¬ 
tinuing study of action taken under the 
compact and submitting regular reports 
to Congress than the response to the 
question of the gentleman from New 
Jersey LMr. WolvertonI: 

Have you made for your Department any 
study of the effect of this act, since its 
original enactment? 

Mr. Morison’s reply was: 

No, sir; we have not made one directed 
at this particular aspect. We have been 
constantly examining the whole oil Industry 
in Its various ramifications. 

Such a general examination certainly 
does not constitute an adequate study 
of the operation of the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission to determine spe¬ 
cifically if any action has been taken 
which is inconsistent with the purposes 
of or contrary to the limitations and 
restrictions contained in the compact. 

Finally, the following excerpt deals 
with the problem of the responsibility 
in the Federal Government to make cer¬ 
tain that the limitation contained in 
article 5 of the compact is carried out 
and not violated: 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I have two 
questions I would like to ask of the witness. 

Directing your attention to article V of 
this proposed legislation, which sets forth. 
“It is not the purpose of this compact to 
authorlsse the States joining herein to limit 
the production of oU or gas for the purpose 
of stabilizing or fixing the price thereof, 
or create or perpetuate monopoly, or to pro¬ 
mote regimentation, but is limited to the 


purpose of conserving oil and gas and pre¬ 
venting the avoidable waste thereof within 
reasonable limitations,'* whose duty is it in 
the Oovernipent to observe whether that 
provision is carried out and not violated? 

Mr. Morison. I will tell you what 1 con¬ 
ceive, Mr. Congressman, to be my responsi¬ 
bility of the Department of Justice Anti¬ 
trust Division, and that would be, as 1 have 
stated before, that if this article V should 
be violated by participating oil companies 
in these various States, and we could find 
such evidence, either upon complaint of a 
citizen or upca our own Investigation, it 
would be my duty to bring a suit based on 
those facts. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I fully appreciate that. 
But I am asking who is the watchdog as to 
the effect of that section and whether it 
is carried out? Is there any governmental 
agency that has the direct duty of doing so? 

Mr. Morxson. I would assume that nvy 
division. Mr. Congressman, would have, the 
greatest responsibility for that. There may 
be others. I do not know. I keep speaking 
about the Interior Department, because 1 
think of them in terms of this kind of proj¬ 
ect that they would have a continuing in¬ 
terest to watch this. I may be wrong. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That section was put in 
the bill originally for the very purpose I 
tried to emphasize: for the protection of the 
public interest. The very fact that it makes 
reference to monopoly and regimentation, 
and all the other elements that enter into 
Antitrust Act provisions indicates to me that 
the responsibility was upon the Attorney 
General. If there Is any doubt about it, 
would you have any objection to an amend¬ 
ment being made to this bill that would 
make that clear? 

Mr. Morison. No, sir; I have no objection 
whatever if, in the wisdom of the committee 
and Congress, it is desired. 

With the Department of Justice ad¬ 
mitting Its general responsibility in this 
field, the fact that it has not made any 
survey or study of the effect of the com¬ 
pact legislation since its original enact¬ 
ment, and offering no objection to an 
amendment placing such a responsibil¬ 
ity unequivocally upon the Attorney 
General, it is difficult to understand the 
opposition to such an amendment. I 
hope that it will appeal to a substantial 
majority of the House as a sound pro¬ 
posal in the public Interest. 


Africa in Onr Defense System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, re¬ 
tired, has been making valuable con¬ 
tributions in the press, magazines, and 
on the radio wherein he sets forth his 
views In the light of his experience on 
our national defense program. In the 
current issue of the Freeman, General 
Fellers again points out the importance 
of Africa as a strategic base for opera¬ 
tions. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks. I am including this article and 
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I commend It to the attention of all 
House Members: 

AvaiCA Am OOR Bt cmof t 
(By Bonner FMlen) 

TlM ]:ranlan'<Brttle]i oirtUeimte li etnieter. 
]tatloniaiem» fumed lay Communlat agita- 
ton, to eweeping tbe Middle Baat. Under 
Btate Department guidanee we are alined 
with the Brlttoh whom we grant primary 
Interest in thto area and whose poUqr we ban 
followed blindly. It to to be hoped that the 
Barrlman mtoslon may aucoeed and thus 
mark our flret deviation. 

The Arablan-Amerlcan oil arrangements 
have been so satisfactory that It would be 
logical If the Iranians, who lack technicians 
and oil know'how. turned to American oil 
operatora to find the experts they urgently 
need. But the British anticipated this. 
And our State Department, contrary to 
America’s beat interests, let It be known 
to our oilmen that they should extend no 
help to the Iranians. The Iranians have 
asked for West Oerman oU teobnicians. But 
here also the British can and doubtless will 
prevent this aid by insisting that the allied 
powers refuse exit visas. 

The explosiveness of the oil dispute is 
magnified by the fact that a British token- 
force Intervention might also prompt the 
Red Army to move. Once In tbe Middle 
East, Soviet forces would be Inclined to 
remain, for there lies an estimated 60 per¬ 
cent of the world’s known oil reurvea. The 
annual production la 60.0(10,000 tons. 

WORLD CC T T RSl ' VOB OIL 

Europe’s economy la dependent upon oil 
from the Middle Bast. If thto were denied 
to Burqpe, we would be sure to supply the 
deficit. Last year tbe United States con¬ 
sumed SOO.OOO.OOO tons of oil, some two- 
thirds of the world’s production. The West¬ 
ern Hemisphere can meet our peacetime oil 
demands, but If we were compelled to sup¬ 
ply the oil for Europe, rationing would be 
necessary. And in time of war. oil from the 
Western Bomlsphere alone could not meet 
the needs of ourselves and our allies. 

Russia's oil position is more precarious 
than that of tbe United States. So far as 
can be determined, her annual production, 
inolu(*lng that of satellite Rumania, totals 
about 86.000,000 tons: by restricting civilian 
consumption, she could meet her wartime 
requirement. 

While both the Bast and the West could 
fight a war without oil from the Middle 
East, it Is to the best Interest of each to 
see that the other is denied thto rich prlee. 

Oil Is the lifeblood of modern war. It 
wo aid be naive for us to eipect that Russia 
does not have a program to seise the oil 
fields of the Middle Esust either on the pre¬ 
text of preserving peace or as the initial act 
of hostilities. It Is to be hoped that the 
State Department will not permit the Brlt- 
Ish-Iranlan dispute to develop Into a dead¬ 
lock which would Invite the participation 
of the Soviet Union. 

Our problem therefore—ln peace or war— 
is to prevent Russian seizure of the Middle 
East with Its great oU resources, its freedom¬ 
seeking people, and its vital lines of com¬ 
munication. We must seek closer relation¬ 
ships with thto strategic area. At present 
administration leaders seem to entertain a 
pious hope that our allies, or possibly iust 
fate, will do thto Job for us. 

SAVRCrUARDIWO THS MXDDLi; RAST 

Some argue that a heavily armed Turkey— 
whose eastern frontier Juts halfway along 
Caucasia’s southern border—could threaten 
Russia’s supply line south through the heart 
of the oU lands. The fallacy of thto Ilea in 
the fact that. 11 Russia strikes, Turkey’s 
forces could be destroyed or paralysed by the 
Red air force. 

Others hold thst our Mediterranean or 
Bed 8ea fleete. with carrier-borne aircraft. 


could destroy Russia’s roil traneportatlon or 
pipelines leading from the oil fields. It to 
also stiggested that Marines could be landed 
to bold oil Instal l ations for our own use. 
But in World War XX, because of enemy air 
aetlon, Britain was tmable to use the Med¬ 
iterranean supply route tor her desert cam¬ 
paigns. On May 28,1941, the Oerman Luft¬ 
waffe struck tbe British eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean fleet and all but destroyed it. On the 
basis of this ezperlenee we cannot count on 
effective AUled fleet operations In the Med¬ 
iterranean or the Red Sea until the Soviet 
Air Force to defeated. 

Should Russia strike Europe, the Red 
Army, with strong air support, would be 
able to attack In such overwhelming num¬ 
bers that It to doubtful whether Smt^Man 
air bases could be held for any appreciable 
time. Such United Kstlons air forces as 
were based In Europe when the war started 
would be largely tactical and engaged In 
supporting our ground foroea. Thus they 
would be unable to Intervene in the Middle 
East. 

There are some who argue that from air 
bases in England, strategic air forces could 
deny Middle Eastern oil to Russia by strik¬ 
ing oil installations. But England would be 
subject to heavy attack by tbe Bed Air Force 
V-l’s and V-2’8 (new version) and possibly 
even to airborne invasion. There to always 
the possibility that, to save her population 
centers from atomic assults, England under¬ 
standably may be ionsmi Into a position of 
neutrality. 

Sound military planning cannot place 
complete reliance upon bases in England 
and Europe. The vital principle of flexi¬ 
bility in planning demands we make ex¬ 
tensive use of bases In Africa. 

In relation to the Middle East, Russia en¬ 
joys a decided military and geographic ad¬ 
vantage. With her primary trust In a vast 
land army. Russia’s technique to to expand 
her borders by means of Bed army tanks and 
bayonets suppt^ed by a tactical air force, 
Eled army forces In Caucasia can move 
quickly toward the adjacent oil fields of the 
Middle East: there are and there will be no 
Allied ground forces sufficient to stop them. 

Air power offers the only effective counter¬ 
measure against Russian occupation of the 
Middle East. The deeper the Red army 
moves Into this priceless strategic area, the 
more Its supply lines can he disrupted by air 
strikes. In addition, air power can deny the 
oil of the Middle East to Russia by destroying 
the refineries, pumping stations, and storage 
tanks, by breaking pipe lines, and by disrupt¬ 
ing any rail ox truck transportation that 
might be attempted. 

Until full-scale. Intercontinental air war¬ 
fare develops into a reality, overseas air 
bases are essential. It would be terribly 
costly. If not Impossible, to hold air bases on 
the continent of Europe. Our ground forces, 
along with those of our Allies, would have to 
be expended In an effort to stop the lull 
weight of the Red army, and there to every 
indication that such a sacrifice would prove 
to be futile. 

AFRICA’S WATUXAL BSRRIKRS 

It to much easier to hold bases which have 
the protection of natural barriers—bodies of 
water, mountain ranges, or deserts, or oom- 
blnatlons of these barriers. Relatively small 
ground forces can hold these naturally pro¬ 
tected bases because only a fraction of the 
Bed army could be thrown against them. 
Bases protected by bodies of water would 
force the Bed army into airborne or overseas 
operations. Bases protected by deserts or 
mountains make supply difficult lor tbe en¬ 
emy, and the terrain limits the stoe of hto 
forces which can be traxuported over or 
aoroes the barrier. 

A small, highly trained and mobile ground 
fooree, with adequate air protection and sup¬ 
port, can defend air bases in Africa. The 


Mediterranean and the Red Sea, joined hy 
the Bnes Canal, are formidable barrlen 
against land Invasion of Africa. Russia to 
lneiq)erlenced and Ill-equipped for amphlM- 
Qus operations. If we can achieve air su¬ 
premacy, no large expedltlone across the 
Mediterranean or the Bed Sea could reach 
the coasts of Africa intact. 

Crossing of the Suea Canal by a land army 
could be effected, but the latbmw of Sues; to 
so narrow and exposed that concentrations 
highly vulnerable to air attack would be 
necessary. Ihe supply route from Russia for 
such a force would lead across hundreds of 
miles of desert. Air power could find and 
destroy vehicles in this bright and open ter¬ 
rain with very little difficulty. 

Our own air supremacy—if we were to have 
It—and small ground forces defending Afri¬ 
can bases, could defeat enemy airborne In¬ 
vasions. Our fighters could shoot down 
most of the troop-transport craft. Those 
which did not get through would be highly 
vulnerable to antiaircraft fire In the vicinity 
of our bases. Paratroopers could be disposed 
of by small ground forces, especially trained 
and equipped for mobile warfare across the 
open desert. 

Nor would the Russian occupation of 
Europe necessarily threaten our African bases. 
Advocates of the ground defense of Western 
Europe often claim that we must hold Europe 
to secure Africa. There to a fallacy in thto 
reasoning. The Russian forces are prepared 
to expand on the land xnasa of Eurasia. 
Their best avenue of approach to Africa leads 
directly from Russia Into the Middle East, 
not to Africa via Europe. 

l^en If all Europe were to fall to the Red 
army, the natural barriers which protect 
Africa would remain. Russia’s possession of 
Europe would Improve her chances for suc¬ 
cess in an airborne invasion of Africa, but 
airborne Invasions are never possible against 
a strong air force. 

LAMB XKVAnOW VWUXXLX 

If we control the air over Africa there 
to little likelihood that Russia would at¬ 
tempt land Invasion of that continent. We 
are now planning a series of bases from 
Morocco along the north coast of Africa, 
to Include the Sues Canal and Bagdad. 
Engmeer troops have been assigned to put¬ 
ting these basea in readiness to serve air 
combat units. But France Is reluctant to 
permit American ground defense forces to 
be stationed on the bases. If war comes, 
and nrance to forced to become neutral, our 
best North African bases might also be neu¬ 
tralised. The south fringe of the Medi¬ 
terranean could be reached by Russian light 
bombers as the Red army moved into Europe. 
But such bases would be very useful for 
strategic and tactical missions at tbe out¬ 
break of hostilities and In winning the battle 
for air supremacy. It Is in the direct de¬ 
fense of these bases that our own meager 
ground forces should be employed. 

In a war against Russia we would do well 
to consider Africa as a vast north and south 
corridor offering bases from which air power 
could strike and destroy Russia's war poten¬ 
tial and prevent the consolidation of Soviet 
strength In Europe. An air route with lim¬ 
ited faculties already exists from Takaradi 
on the Gold Coast to Khartoum on the 
Upper Nile. This route to some 2,000 mUee 
south of tbe nearest base Russia might ac¬ 
quire In Europe end to therefore relatively 
safe from fighter and medium bomber at¬ 
tack. Only Russia’s best strategic bombers— 
unescorted—could strike thto line of bases. 
Although air supply through these bases 
would be feasible, it might be possible to 
build a railway from the Oold Coast to lUiar- 
toum. Such a line would have enormoue 
commercial value. 

Sea communications from the United 
States to the Oold Coast will be much safer 
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from submarine attack than routes to Buro> 
pean bases. Soviet submarine bases Ini¬ 
tially will be in the Baltic—a round trip dis¬ 
tance of some ia»000 miles from the Gold 
Coast. 

As the line of air bases is advanced north 
down the Nile, the Red air force might be 
compelled to strike. If we have built air 
supremacy—as we must if we are to keep 
the peace or win the war—the battle of the 
air might be won in African skies. Once 
we win the battle of the air from bases in 
Africa, a shield of protection can be ex¬ 
tended over the people of the Middle East 
and Europe, and a Red attempt to occupy 
and exploit these areas would be doomed. 

From these African bases, our bombers 
can reach the Baltic. Across the area from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea are four main 
rail routes leading from Russia into Europe. 
It is these lines of transportation on which 
the Red army must rely if the Invasion of 
Europe is attempted. They could be readily 
severed and kept severed—by air strikes from 
African bases. With American air suprem¬ 
acy established in Africa, it is most doubtful 
Whether Russia would dare to attempt the 
Invasion of Europe. If she did attempt it. 
her entire Red army could be cut off from 
its home base. 

From African bases, if we build air suprem¬ 
acy, a war against Rtissla can be won. 

SUBOPXAir MBLUCTAWCB 

Force of circumstances may compel us to 
turn to Africa for our most effective overseas 
air bases. In Elurope there is reluctance, if 
not outright opposition toward preparation 
for war. Many Europeans admit willingness 
to do almost anything to keep out of world 
war m. Nor can we really blame them. 
The lessons of Korea are still vivid. Collec¬ 
tive security failed to save the South 
Koreans. In spite of our good Intentions 
,and 150.000 American casualties. Korea has 
been destroyed Can the U. N. In ground 
combat do better against the Bed army of 
Russia than against the Red Chinese? Why 
should European cities and populations be 
ground to destruction by Russia’s vast land 
ui niy. if Allied air supremacy can prevent it? 

France has hesitated to make air-base sites 
available to us. She also has refused to 
allow American troops, sent to protect her 
frontiers, to be stationed within her borders. 
For political reasons we have refused until 
recently to seek bases in Spain and made no 
effort to take advantage of Spain's spiritual 
and geographic strength. Greece and Tur¬ 
key offer base sites so far forward that even 
if any aircraft could be held on the ground, 
they would suffer heavy losses from Red air 
force strikes. 

OUR DIPLOMATIC BLUmiBRS 

With the most extensive and defensible 
air-base sites lying In Africa, the United 
States unfortunately has done nothing to 
make its forces welcome there. On the con¬ 
trary. we have short-sightedly supported Eu¬ 
ropean imperialism which has turned the 
local populations against us. This bitter¬ 
ness arises largely because we deal with 
north African and middle-eastern peoples 
through the French and British rather than 
directly. 

In Morocco we have enjoyed friendly rela¬ 
tions for a century. Both France and the 
United States, under the Protectorate Treaty 
of 1913, have recognized the sovereignty 
and Independence of the Sultan and the 
territorial Integrity of Morocco. But In 
arranging for American air bases in Morocco, 
obviously to enhance France’s prestige 
locally, we have dealt with the French and 
bypassed the Sultan. Unless the Sultan 
signs the agreement giving us the use of 
these bases, in the eyes of the Arabs we are 
committing aggression. 

The situation In Egypt—a sovereign pow¬ 
er—Is somewhat similar. Here the occupa- 
tlon of the Suez Canal area by Brittoh 
troops, and the stationing of foreign troops 


In the Egyptian Sudan, causes mounting 
bitterness among the people. We have made 
arrangements with the British to use the 
Suez air base without asking the consent 
of the Egyptian Government. As a sovereign 
power, friendly to ihe United States, Egypt 
deeply resents this. 

In Bagdad also we have dealt with the 
British and put the Government of Iraq 
second in matters affecting the security and 
welfare of Iraq and its people. 

The creation of the State of Israel, which 
resulted in nearly a million Arab refugees, 
has added to the turbulence. Fear that eco¬ 
nomic considerations may compel Israel to 
expand her tiny borders by force aggravates 
this complex problem, for which the Arabs 
hold the United States considerably to blame. 

Communist propagandists make the most 
of the trying Palestine situation, disseminat¬ 
ing such slogans as "American aggression 
through Israel," "The coming war for oil,” 
"More United States dollars for Israel—more 
trouble for the Arabs.** 

To all this orur representatives In the Mid¬ 
dle East make little or no reply. Our Gov¬ 
ernment cannot be unaware of this problem, 
for our official and business representatives 
in the Middle East have clearly and fully re¬ 
ported these Arab-Moslem sentiments. But 
no adequate remedial action has been taken. 

Saudi Arabia Is one happy exception. 
There our Government has dealt directly 
with the local government. There American 
oil companies have made mutually beneficial 
business arrangements. There we have the 
Important Dhahran air base. There Com¬ 
munist penetration has failed. This situa¬ 
tion could be duplicated elsewhere in the 
Middle East were we to establish the same 
forthright relationships. 

' If war is thrust upon us, to secure Ameri¬ 
can aircraft from the sabotage of hostile local 
populations near our bases would require 
more ground forces than we can spare. Yet 
all we need to do to insure the friendship 
of the Arab and Moslem peoples Is to revert 
to our traditional American attitude toward 
peoples who, like ourselves, love freedom. 

The Arab world would normally turn 
toward the United States. Its religion re¬ 
jects communism. The Moslem faith Is 
founded partially upon the teachings of 
Christ. It teaches freedom, individual moral 
responsibility, sacredness of private property, 
and an abiding conviction that in all things 
the Divine Spirit knows best. 

Yet, as communism makes heavy inroads 
In the Middle East, we make no attempt to 
use these spiritual values in the struggle. 
Rather, we try to combat communism only 
with dollars and other material assistance. 
While we rely upon the indirect approach 
through European colonialism, Russia fans 
the flames of nationalism as she furthers 
her own imperialistic expansion. The Com¬ 
munist leaders are too clever to preach com¬ 
munism. They have gained their hold on 
the people by offering to help them achieve 
freedom from imperialistic domination and 
economic exploitation. 

AFRICA'S HTSDBW XESOUXCm 

The solution is simple. Merely by recog¬ 
nizing the political Independence of the var¬ 
ious Arab States of Africa and the Middle 
East, we can reestablish a Arm and lasting 
friendship. What these people want Is not 
the ECA give-away program. Their good will 
cannot be bought. They want political 
equality. Economic aid alone will not sat¬ 
isfy; they welcome help which will help 
them to help themselves. Unless we recog¬ 
nize national aspiration, the Middle East 
and Africa will be lost to the free world. 

The economic development of Africa and 
an increasing flow of oil from the middle 
east are essential ingredients to a flourish¬ 
ing European economy. Africa’s popula¬ 
tion of 100.000,000 Is, and will be for genera¬ 
tions. predominantly agricultural. Thus 
raw materials of Africa complement the 
manufactured goods of Industrial Europe. 


Under free enterprise development, both 
Africa and Europe can be made to thrive. 

It is high time that the Europeans took 
themselves off the American dole. They can 
help to unlock Africa’s hidden treasures to 
the mutual benefit of themselves, the Af¬ 
ricans, and the American taxpayers. The 
advent of refrigeration, of air conditioning, 
of air transportation, and man’s victory over 
tropical diseases, all help to make Africa 
ripe for development. 

The best air force in the world based in a 
friendly Africa can be the key to peace. It 
would be neither provocative nor vulnerable. 
It would be a constant and dependable de¬ 
terrent to any aggressive move by Russia. 

But Africa must be regarded as more than 
a military opportunity. A friendly, open- 
handed and direct approach to the peoples 
of Africa and the middle east can make 
possible the development of long-neglected 
human and natural resources for the benefit 
of all mankind. 


Clotifig of Veterans’ Administration 
Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

IH)N. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter and Journal of the Massa¬ 
chusetts House of Representatives: 

The Commonwealth of 

Masbachusbtts, 

House of Representatives, 

Boston, August 8,1951. 
Hon. Edith Noubsb Rogers, 

Hottse Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mbs. Rogers: The Massachusetts 
House acted unanimously on my petition In 
re closing VA office (district) today. 

In addition to the hardship on widows 
and minor children, this move would cost 
our State plenty. The veterans’ services of 
the Commonwealth would have to take up 
Black while this so-called economy move Is 
taking place. Then, again, the service from 
Philadelphia would never be adequate. 

The legislature was much Interested in the 
Increased cost to us, and I succeeded in get¬ 
ting their ear on that point alone. 

Best wishes, 

frank Tanner. 

Journal of the House 

Tuesday, July 81, 1961. 

Met according to adjournment, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 

Prayer was offered by the chaplain, as 
follows: 

"Almighty and Eternal God, our Heavenly 
Father, once again we ask Thy blessing upon 
the Speaker and the members of this house 
of representatives, and all who are associ¬ 
ated with them in their important work as 
legislators for our Commonwealth. 

"Endow all of us with the moral Integrity 
and courage to play the game of life in a 
big, manly way. 

"Help us to think clearly and to act coura¬ 
geously, conscious of no fear except the fear 
of falling to do our very best. We thank 
Thee for the many sincere and honest men 
and women, who are giving so generously 
of themselves to the public service of the 
people of our State and Nation, and who 
make the standard of their actions adher- 
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•noe to truiAi and ffgbteounMw. Xnaword, 
O irfKd, lialp all of HI to Iw famifia to tlie 
trtwt placed in ui by Tboo and by tbo pooplo 
whom m are prltUogod to aearvo. 

ntiioe b l m rt l ngi , ve Mtk In tbo nanu of 
Cbrlit Jonu, our Lord. Amen.** 

BMCiAi;. aspoan 

Special report of the department of men¬ 
tal health authorlaed (undwr ch. 23 of the 
xesolvee of 1951) to oontlnue Ita study of 
the advleabillty of making peychiatric aerv- 
loe available to the dletrlot oourta, received 
July 80, waa referred, under rule 28, to the 
committee on public welfare. Sent up for 
concurrence. 

Special report of the metropolitan district 
commission (under sec. 12 of ch. 306 of the 
sets of 1940) relative to the progrees of work 
done by said oommlsslon in connection with 
the accelerated highway program, received 
thla day, was aent to the eenate for Ita 
Inlormation. 

nenxKms 

Petltiona aeverally were preeented and re- 
,ferred as follows: 

, By Mr. Tanner, of Beading, petition (sub- 
,Jeot to jjolnt rule 12) of Frank D. Tanner 
Uhat Congreas be memoriallaed to taka the 
.neoemary stepa to prevent the clewing of the 
district oiBcs of tbs Veterans’ Admlnlstra- 
itlon in Boeton and the removal thereof to 
.Philadelphia. 

By Mr. Oanavan. of Bevere. petition (sub¬ 
ject to joint rxUe 12) of Harold W. Canavan 
and another for an investigation by a spe¬ 
cial oommlaalon (including membere of the 
general court) relative to premium chargee 
used and charged by Insurance companies 
for all forms of motor-vehicle insurance. 

By Mr. Chadwick, of Winchester, peUUon 
(subject to Joint rule 12) of Harrlaan Chad¬ 
wick for Inoreaalng the scope of the Inveeti- 
gatlon by the commlaston established to ex¬ 
amine the structure of State government by 
Including therein a eurvey of the salaries of 
ofiBcers and employees of the Commonwealth 
holding unclassified positions. 

Severally, under rule 28, to the committee 
on rules. 

PAFEBS PtOU THE SBNATS 

The house resolve providing lor an inves¬ 
tigation by a special oozxunlsslon relative to 
the elimination of tralBc hasards and con- 
geetlon at the Middlesex Street crossing In 
Lowell (house. No. 778, changed and amend¬ 
ed) came down p as se d to be engrossed. In 
eonourrenoe. with an amendment inserting 
after the word ''sums”, in line 16 (as 
changed), the words ”, not exceeding in the 
aggregate, one thousand dollars."; and the 
amendment was referred, under rule 46, to 
the committee on ways and means. 

A report of the committee on cities asking 
to be discharged from further consideration 
of the petition (acoompanled by bUl, house 
No. 2687) of PhUlp A. Chapman relative to 
increasing the salaries of the assessors and 
deputy assessors of the city of Boston, and 
recommending that the same be referred to 
the committee on municipal finance—ac¬ 
cepted by the senate, was considered forth¬ 
with, under rule 67; and it was accepted, in 
concurrenoe. 

A petition (acoompanled by bill) of John 
B. Hynes, mayor of Boston, John F. Ctolltns 
and members of the house of representatives 
for legislation relative to the transfer of cer¬ 
tain parcels of land on Tkemont Street. In 
the Roxhury district of said city, came down 
referred, under siupenskm of Joint rule 12, 
to the committee on oltles; and it was re- 
fsned, under rule 88, to the committee on 
rulee. 

axpoars or oosnixsTne 

By Mr. Tbomey, of Oemtarldge, for the 
oommittee on ways and means, that the order 
relative to authorlalng the commltlee on 
eountles to sit during the recess of the gen- 
erel court for the purpoee of studying rela¬ 
tive to defining the law relating to justloes 


be adopted. Befscred, under Joint rule 29. 
to the co mmi t t ees on rules of the two 
branchee, acting ooneurrently. 

By Mr. Toomey, of Cambridge, for the com¬ 
mittee on ways and means, that the raeolve 
reviving and further continuing the special 
eommlselon estaMlshed for the purpose of 
erecting a war memorial in the city of West- 
field (house No. 87) ought to pees. 

By Mr. Wood, of Bestott, for the same com¬ 
mittee, that btie bill providing for the con¬ 
struction and operation of an emergency 
floating boom aeroos the Chelsea Blver be¬ 
tween the cities of Boston and Chelsea (sen¬ 
ate No. 669. amended) ought to pass. 

By Mr. Giles, of Methuen, for the same 
committee, that the bill relative to motor 
vehicles and trailers operated or propelled 
under plates Issued to manufacturers, repair¬ 
men. or dealers and to the excise thereon 
(house No. 2969) ought to pass. 

Severally placed in the orders of the day 
for the next sitting for a second reading. 

By Mr. Tllden, of Settuate, for the com¬ 
mittee on ways and means, that the bill pro¬ 
viding that certain former employees of the 
Commonwealth, and its political subdivi¬ 
sions, who have been retired, may waive their 
rights to owteln Increases in the annual 
amounts of the pensions, retirement allow¬ 
ances. annuities, or other benefits payable 
to them and persons claiming under them 
(house No. 2628) ought to pass with an 
amendment. Placed in the orders of the day 
for the next sitting for a second reading, 
with the amendment pending. 

By Mr. Toomey, of Cambridge, for the com¬ 
mittee on ways and means, that the house 
should concur with the senate in Its amend¬ 
ment of the house bill relative to the com¬ 
pensation of the chairman of the State plan¬ 
ning board (house No. 2656). 

By Mr. Tllden, of Scituate, for the same 
committee, that the house should concur 
with the senate In Its amendments of the 
house bill relative to the amount of State 
aid for public schools in certain towns 
(house No. 2656). 

SeveraUy placed In the orders of the day 
for the next sitting, the question, In each 
Instance, being on concurrence. 

By Mr. Skerry, of Medford, for the com¬ 
mittee on municipal finance, reference to 
the next annual session (under Joint rule 
10). on the petition (acoompmoled by bill, 
house No. 1408) of the Massachusetts Fed¬ 
eration of Taxpayers Associations, Inc., for 
legislation relative to limits of Indebtedness 
in cities and towns. 

By the same member, for the same com¬ 
mittee, reference to the next annual eesslon 
(under Joint rule 10). on the petition (ac¬ 
companied by bill, house No. 2031) of John 
B. Hynes (mayor of Boston) relative to the 
salary of the chairman of the board of real 
eetate commissioners of the city of Boston, 
the compensation and duties of the auc¬ 
tioneer of said board and of public auction 
sales of propwty of said city. 

By the same member, for the same com¬ 
mittee, reference to the next annual eesslon 
(under Joint rule 10), on the petition (ac¬ 
companied by bill, house No. 2581) of James 
P. Me eh an (mayor) that the city of Z«aw- 
renoe be euthorieed to borrow money for 
school pur p oses. 

By the same member, for the same com¬ 
mittee, reference to the next annual ses¬ 
sion (under Joint rule 10). on the petition 
(acoompanled by btU, House No. 2040) of 
Bobert O. Boudrean and others (selectmen) 
that the time be extended within which the 
town of Ware may borrow money for school 
purposes and In cr ea si ng the amount which 
may be so borrowe d . 

Bv Mie *■»■««> xDMnber. for the same com¬ 
mittee. reference to the next annual samlon 
(undnr joint rule 10), on the petition (ac- 
nompaaled by bill, houes No. 2861) of Isaao 
A. Bodgen and others (selectmen) that the 
time be extended within which the town of 

K «MAir twvnna* AnhnAl nnr- 


poees and Incdresstng the amount which may 
be bo r rowed. 

By Mr. Wondolowskl, of Worcaeter, for the 
committee on public aervloe. referemoe to the 
next annual eewlon (under Joint rule 10), on 
tile special report of the commissioner of ad¬ 
ministration (under authority of see. 7 
of oh. 7 of the general laws, as amended 
by ch. 610 of the acts of 1946) recom¬ 
mending legteiatlon to establlsb the s ala ri es 
of said commlseioner, the comptroller, the 
budget oommlsstoner, and the State purchas¬ 
ing agent in the eon&mlasloa on administra¬ 
tion and flnancs (bouse No. 2667). 

Severally placed In the orders of the day 
for the next sitting, the question. In each 
instance, being on acceptance. 

ENOaoeSXD BXtAS 

The engrossed bill making certain changes 
In the law relative to veterans* benefits 
(which originated In the house). in respect 
to which the senate had concurred In adop¬ 
tion of the emergency preamble, was passed 
to be enacted; and It was signed by the 
speaker and sent to the senate. 

Sngrosaed bUls— 

Further defining the term "trailer", as used 
in the motor vehicle law (which originated la 
senate); f^d 

Authorising the town of Randolph to pay a 
pension to Adolph O. Christiansen, a former 
superintexulent of schools in said town 
(which originated In the house); 

Severally reported by the committee on en¬ 
grossed bills to be rlghUy and truly engrossed, 
were passed to be enacted; and they were 
signed by the speaker and aent to the senate, 
cams or thx bat 

The house bill relative to the pardoning ct 
felonies (house No. 2282), reported by the 
committee on bills In the third reading to be 
correctly drawn, was read a third time; and 
it was peaeed to be engroesed. Sent up lor 
concurrence. Rule 16 was suspended, on 
motion of Mr. Ayers, of Weston. 

The house bill making it unlawful for cer¬ 
tain persons to operate or cause or permit 
the operation of a motor vehicle or semi¬ 
trailer unit the weight of Which exceeds the 
limit provided by law or the registered weight 
(house No. 2698), reported by the committee 
on bUls in the third reading to be correctly 
drawn, was read a third time; and It was 
passed to be engrossed. Bent up for concur¬ 
rence. 

At 26 minutes after 11 o’clock a. m. the 
speaker declared a recess, there being no ob¬ 
jection; and at 21 minutes after 1 o’clock the 
house was called to ord«r. 

The house bill increasing the salaries of 
Justices in certain district courts (house No. 
2675, amended) was read a third time. 

Fending the question on passing the hill 
to be engrossed, further consideration thereof 
was postponed, on motion of Mr. Plunkett, of 
Lowell, until after disposition of the remain¬ 
ing matters In the orders of the day. 

Subsequently, the remaining matters hav¬ 
ing been dlspcM of, the blU was considered 
further. 

The committee on bills In the third read¬ 
ing reported, recommending that the bill be 
amended by subetitutton of a bill increasing 
the salaries of the Justices, clerks, and assist¬ 
ant clerks of certain district courts (house 
No. 2708), which was read. 

After remarks Mr. Plunkett moved that the 
amendment be amended in section 8 by strik¬ 
ing out the words "district court of Pea¬ 
body."; and by inserting after the word "dol¬ 
lars", In the last line thereat, the words 
**; the salary of the Justice of the district 
court of Peabody shall he 94J)00”; and these 
amendments were adc^ted. 

Mr. White of Lynn then moved that the 
amendment he further amended by inserting 
after section 8 the foUowlng new section: 
•TSectlon 8A. Bald Chapter 218 Is hereby fur¬ 
ther amended by striking out ssotlon 80, as 
most recently ame n ded by chapter 799 of the 

nf lOAO ItiMrAlTko in nlACO 
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tlM following: Section 80. In courts in wblch 
the salftrles of derks are established by sec¬ 
tion 70, tbs shUriss Of first assistant clerks 
shall' be equal to 76 percent, and the salaries 
of all other assistant clerks shall be equal to 
70 percent, of the salaries of the clerks of 
their respective courts.". 

After debate this amendment was adopted. 
- Mr. Glaser, of Malden, then moved that the 
amendment be further amended In section 2 
by striking out the third and fourth sen¬ 
tences and Inserting in place thereof the fol¬ 
lowing: "The salaries of the clerks of said 
district courts shall bs equal to 75 percent of 
the jTistlce of their respective courts, except 
the clerk and assistant clerks of the central 
district court of Worcester. The salaries of 
the first assistant clerks of said courts shall 
be equal to 76 percent, and the salaries of 
the second and third assistant clerics of said 
courts shall be equal to 80 percent, of the 
salaries of the clerks of their respective 
courts,”. 

After remarks on the question on adoption 
of the amendment moved by Mr. Glaser. Mr. 
Telford, of Plainville, moved that further 
consideration of the bill be postponed until 
Monday next; and after debate the motion 
was negatived. 

’’ The amendment moved by Mr. Glaser then 
was adopted. 

The amendment recommended by the com¬ 
mittee on bills in the third reading, as 
amended, then also was adopted. The sub¬ 
stituted bill (see House, No. 270S. printed as 
amended) then was passed to be engrossed. 
Sent up for concurrence. Buie 16 was sus¬ 
pended. on motion of Mr. Glaser, of Malden. 

Mr. Chadwick, of Winchester, asked unani¬ 
mous consent to withdraw the motion made 
by him on Thursday last—lor stupension of 
rule 28 (3) so that he might offer, from the 
floor, the petition (subject to Joint rule 12) 
of Harrison Chadwick for increasing the 
scope of the investigation by the commis¬ 
sion established to examine the structure 
of State government by Including therein 
a survey of the salaries of officers and em¬ 
ployees of the Commonwealth bolding un¬ 
classified positions. 

There being no objection, the motion was 
withdrawn. 

The motion of Mr. Ayers, of Weston, that 
rule 28 (3) be suspended with reference to 
the petition (subject to Joint ride 12) of 
J. Robert Ayres, Christian A. Herter, Jr., 
William P. Constantino, and Philip P, Whit¬ 
more for a legislative amendment to the 
constitution providing a limitation on the 
time of sessions of the general court, was 
considered. 

After debate on the question on suspension 
of rule 28 (3), Mr. Ayres moved that rule 
102 be suspended In order that debate on 
the pending motion might be unlimited; and 
after further debate this motion was 
negatived. 

The house then refused, by a vote of 62 
to 62. to suspend rule 26 (3). 

7?he house bill relative to the duties of the 
assistant commissioner of Btate airport 
management (house. No. 1682) was read a 
second time. 

Pending the question on ordering the bill 
to a third reading. Mr. Olovsky. of Beverly, 
moved that it be amended in section 1 by 
Inserting after the word "commissioner", in 
line 12. the words "and shall serve in a dual 
capacity as legal counsel and assistant com¬ 
missioner without additional compensation." 

After debate the amendment was adopted, 
ind the bill, as amended, was ordered to a 
Jtilrd reading. 

Under suspension of the rules, on motion 
jf Mr, Chapman, of Boston, the bill (report¬ 
ed by the committee on bills in the third 
reading to bs correctly drawn) was read a 
third time forthwith; and It waa passed to 
be engrossed. Sent up for concurrence. 
Etule 16 also was suspended, on further mo¬ 
tion of the asms member. 

The recommitted house bill placing, the 
office or position of secretary, State racing 


commlislon. and of chief accountant and 
supervtstng racing Iniqieotor of the State 
racing oommlsslon under olvU-iervioe lawf 
(house, No. 2191) was considered. 

Pending the question on ordering the bill 
to a third reading. Mr. Blehter, of Brookline, 
moved that it be r^erred to the next annual 
session; and after remarks on thle motion, 
further consideration thereof was postponed, 
on motion of Mr. Harrington, of Everett, un¬ 
til after disposition of the remaining mat¬ 
ters In the orders of the day. 

Subseqxiently. the remaining matters hav- 
ing been disposed of, the blU was consid¬ 
ered further. 

After debate on the question on referring 
the bill to the next annual session. 67 mem¬ 
bers voted In the affirmative and 27 In the 
negative. 

The sense of the house then wu taken by 
yeas and nays, at the request of Mr. Walsh, 
of Lynn; and on the roll call 139 members 
voted in the affirmative and 86 in the nega¬ 
tive, as follows; 

Yeas: Alien. Frank H.; Anthony, Charles 
H.; Armstrong, John A.; Aslaf, John George; 
Aspero, Joseph A.; Ayers, J. Robert; Babcock, 
Joslah; Bacheller, Everett B.; Baker, Clif¬ 
ton H.; Barnea, Cyrus; Bayloy. James C.; 
Beach, Raymond H,; Bessette, G. Leo; Blsbee, 
Charles A., Jr.; Bliss, Carlton H.; Bly, Bel- 
den G.. Jr.; Boot. Frank E.; Boudreau, Sam¬ 
uel J.; Bowker, Everett M.; Brennan, Jere¬ 
miah F.; Bresnahan, Daniel J.; Bresnahan, 
John C.: Brown, Clarence B.; Brown, F. Eben; 
Brox, John; Bryan. Walter D.; Bmke, Har- 
land; Burke. James A.; Gaboon, Oscar J.; 
Campbell, Eldrldge E.; Catlno, Michael; 
Chadwick, Harrison; Chamberlain, Wendell 
P.; Collins, J. Everett; Coltun, Harry; Con¬ 
stantino, William P.; Costello, John W.; 
Cournoyer, Leo J.; Cowing, William A.; cuffe, 
Walter A.: Curtiss. Sidney Q.; Davis. John A.; 
Dean. George W.; DeSaulnler, Edward J„ Jr.; 
Doherty, Thomas J.; Doncaster. James R.; 
Dorman. Allison R.; Duggan, Henry M.; Dw- 
kln. Philip J.; Dykeman, Arthur H.; Enright. 
Thomas E; Farnam, C. Blugene; Farrell, 
Thomas F.; Ferguson. Charles E.; Fitzgerald. 
Peter F,; French. Stephen L.; Gallagher, 
Francis T.; Gibbons, Charles; Giles, Frank 
S., Jr.; Glaser, Louis H.; Glynn, William A.; 
Oott, Hollis M.; Gray, Thomas T.; Greene, 
George: Bailer, Frederick C., Jr.; Hannon, 
James E.; Harding, Francis A.; Hays. Wil¬ 
liam E.; Herter, Christian A., Jr.; Higgins, 
Albert F.; Hodgen, Isaac A.; Hoff, Olaf, Jr.; 
Holman, Charles F.; Hull, Richard L.; Hurl- 
hurt, Walter P.; Hutchinson, Fred A.; lan- 
nella, Christopher A.; Jenness, William W.; 
Johnson, Adolph; Johnson, Ernest A.; John¬ 
son, Stanley E.; Jones, Allan F.; Joyce, Fran¬ 
cis X.: Keenan, Henry E.; Keenan, William 
F.; Keith, Alfred B.; Kelleher, Charles T.; 
Key, Thomas E.; Kimball, Philip K.; Lee. Car¬ 
ter; Lindatrom, Francis W.; Lombard. Gerald 
P.; Longworth, William; Lord, Raymond J.; 
Lucey, C. Gerald: Lynch, John Pierce; Ma¬ 
han, Arthur IT.; Marston, Charles S.. 8d; Mc¬ 
Carthy. Michael J.; McEvoy, Joseph F.. Jr.; 
Mclnerney, Timothy J.; McNamara, Francis 
H.; Milano, Joseph A.; Miles, Sherman: Milne, 
Arthur W.; Mullaly, Charles A., Jr.; O’Con¬ 
nor, John H., Jr.; Palmer, Raymond P.; Pa- 
renzo. Anthony; Parsons, Eben; Perrelra, An- 
tone: Pessolano. Michael P.; Putnam. Harold; 
Quinn, Philip A.; Rawson, George B.; Richter, 
Hibbard; Roberts, Albert B.; Russell. Howard 
6,; Sanderson, Kendall A.; Saulnier, Joseph 
D.: SclbelU. Anthony M.: Selbel, Edwin A.; 
Skerry, Michael F.; Smith, Fletcher, Jr.; 
Smith, Roy C.; Snow, H. Edward: Szetela, 
Walter F.; Tanner, Prank D.r Telford, Clar¬ 
ence F.; Thresher. Irene K.; 'Tyuan, John T.; 
Vaitses, Theodore J.; Ware, Martha; White, 
Richard J., Jr.; Whitmore, Philip F.; Wil¬ 
liams. David B.; Wood. Albert B.; Worrall, 
Alton H.; Young, Arthur E. 

Najw: Artesani. Charles J.; Bagley, Earle 
6.; Batal, Michael J.; Beades, John J.; Bloke, 
Fred A.; Bradley, Manassah E.; Canavan, 
Harold W.; Copies. Richard B.; Carr. William 
F.: Carroll, Michael J.; Chapman, Philip Aj 


Gbmura, Stephen T.; Ooady, Thomas F., Jr.; 
Condon, James F.; Conley. Joseph T.; Cronm, 
Vlnoent F.: Desmond, CornellUB. Jr.; Des- 
Roohes. Tbeophlle J.; Donlan. Edmond J.: 
Driscoll. C3harles D.; Dwyer, John J.; Feeney. 
Michael Paul; Flaherty, Thomas M.; Gallant, 
John L.; Gay, Peter B.; Olovsky, 0. Henry; 
Good, Francis J.; Gorman, Edwin D.; Gra¬ 
ham, Joseph P.; Barrington, Fred C.; Hod- 
der, J. Alan; Hurwltz, Nathaniel M.; lan- 
nello. Charles: Jackson, Herbert L.; Kahalas, 
Abraham H.; Kaplan, Charles; Kerr. Edward 
L.: Klernan, Cornelliis F.: Klrlln, William W.: 
Kitchen, Thomas S.; Lally, Bernard M.; Lane, 
Edmund V.; Leahy, Joseph F.; McCarthy, 
Frank D.; McCarthy, Paul A.; Means, Augus- 
tus a.: Mlrsky. Wilfred 8.; Morton. WlUlam 
D., Jr.; Murphy, John E.; Murphy, Robert F.; 
Murray, Cornelliis J.; Nagle. Harold C-: 
O’Brien, James A.; O’Brien. William T.; 
O'Connor, David J.; O’Dea. James L., Jr.; 
Oliveira. Frank B.; O’Rourke, John J.; Pal¬ 
mer, Harold A.; Patrone. Charles L.; Pie¬ 
monte, Gabriel Francis; Plunkett, Patrick F,; 
Porter, George W.; Pothler, Harvey A.; Press¬ 
man. Meyer; Randall, William I.; Rowan, 
William H. J.; Ruether, Richard A.; Shea, 
John M.; Skladzlen, Charles J.; Bpurr, 
Thomas H.. Jr.; Sullivan, Jeremiah J.; Sulli¬ 
van, Walter J.; Sullivan, William F.; Sylvia. 
Joseph A., Jr,; Thompson, John F.; TUden, 
Nathaniel; Tlvnan, Robert X.; Toomey, John 
J.; Umana, Mario; Wall, William X.; Walsh. 
Joseph F.; Ward, Jossph D.; White, Malcolm 
S.; Whitmore, Howard, Jr.; Wondolowekl, 
Stanislaus G. 

Yeas 139, nays 86. Therefore the bill was 
referred to the next annual session. 

Mr. Walsh, of Lynn, then moved that the 
house adjourn; and the motion prevailed. 
Accordingly, without further consideration 
of the remaining matters in the orders of 
the day, at 10 minutes after 8 o’clock, the 
house adjourned, to meet tomorrow at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


Shall Spain Be in the Weatern Alliance? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

or mew JXRSXT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mondav, August 13,1951 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, on the 29th of July the senior Sen¬ 
ator from Washington [Mr. MaonusonI 
and I participated in the CBS radio 
program known as the People's Plat¬ 
form, at which time we discussed the 
question, Should Spain Be In the West¬ 
ern Alliance? 

As I believe this discussion may be 
helpful In connection with our considera¬ 
tion of the Western Europe collective 
security situation, with the approval of 
the Senator from Washington, I ask 
unanimous consent that a transcript of 
the program be Incorporated in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the discus¬ 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Anwoctncxh. The Columbia Radio Network 
Invites you to another sesalon of People's 
Platform with Stuart Novlns. Our question 
today "Should Spain be In the Western 
AUlance?" Our guests Senator WAsaxif Q. 
Maqmuson, Democrat, of Washington, and 
member of the Intemtate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce Committee, and Senator H. AuauMon 
SMITH, Republican of New Jersey, and mem¬ 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
This broadcast waa recorded in the Senate 
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radio gallery* to open the dlacua- 

•aion la Chairman Stuart Movlna. 

Mr. Novnra. These paat few weeks Spain 
and Aranco has popped prominently into the 
news again. The late Admiral Shemum. 
the great) highly honored American, went to 
Madrid to discuss with Aanoo the possibility 
of certain commitments to the antl*Com- 
munlst bloc. These past 2 weeks also, con¬ 
gressional committees have been to Europe' 
to examine conditions there in relation to 
our western defense pattern. 

Senator Smith, you were In Euroiw with 
yc'xr committee, watched closely the devel¬ 
opments concerning Aanco. I think you 
have spent some time with Aanoo. I won¬ 
der If you would give us your opinion—what 
'do you think the United States position 
should be regarding Spain and our western 
defense strategy. 

Senator Smith. Let me Just say briefly 
that I was a member of the Foreign Bela- 
tions Committee that Just had a 2-week 
trip to Europe, where we covered Aance, 
England, Spain, Greece, Turkey, Borne, Ger¬ 
many. and back to Aance. The picture of 
Spain at the western end of the Mediter¬ 
ranean was one of the most Important pic¬ 
tures that we saw. We had the privilege of 
talking with Mr. Aanco, himself, to get an 
Idea of what his feelings were about the 
matter. 1 got an idea in Aance and Eng¬ 
land about the feeling of those countries 
toward Aanco's participation and. of course, 
being in Spain, Itself, we felt the full sig¬ 
nificance of that Iberian Peninsula and the 
whole plctmre, especially the Mediterranean 
area. I can say that my feeling is that it Is 
most important for us in our whole Atlantic 
Pact set-up to work up some program 
whereby the manpower of Spain, the loca¬ 
tion of Spain, and Spain, In general, should 
be a part of our North Atlantic defense, and 
especially a part of the Mediterranean pic¬ 
ture. 

Mr. NoviNs. All right, thank you. sir: now 
let’s turn to Senator Maonuson and find out 
what his opinions are. 

Senator Macnuson. Thank you, Mr. Nov- 
Ins, but 1 somewhat disagree with my dis¬ 
tinguished friend from New Jersey. I think 
before we embark upon aid to Spain we 
ought to divide the basic problem into two 
parts—one, whether or not Spain will be of 
any military aid to us in our over-all fight 
against communism in Europe and elsewhere, 
and the other whether or not we are going 
to embark upon a program of aid to Spain 
for the rehabilitation of Spain itself. The 
second question, of course, poses many politi¬ 
cal problems, whereas the first question, of 
course, is a military question. Now I’m Just 
wondering whether Senator Smith could tell 
me—for I'm sure the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
haven’t told the Congress—Just what mili¬ 
tary aid Spain can be to us. 

Senator Smith. Well. I can give you a little 
light. I think, on both the economic and 
military. Of course, economically Spain Is 
all shot to pieces. She needs economic help, 
and Aanco—Mr. Aanco was wondering why. 
when we were helping these other countries, 
we didn't talk in terms of the economic con¬ 
dition Spain was In and didn't consider Spain 
In coimection with the Marshall plan, for ex¬ 
ample. Now. the military aspect, It seems to 
me. would be simply this: the location of 
Spain, and the Pyrenees Mountains, and the 
whole set-up on the western end of the 
Mediterranean Indicates that Spelh la a natu¬ 
ral as part of the North Atlantic defense. 
And. of course, the possibilities of air bases 
In Spain is one of the things we have all 
been thinking about, but most important, 
irrespective of Spain’s manpower, that sec¬ 
ond, the air-base problem. Is one that we are 
all very much concerned with, and, I think, 
although 1 cant apeak for Admiral Sherman, 
who. In my Judgment, was one of the out¬ 
standing men In our military set-up—Ad¬ 
miral Sherman, I'm sure, was there discuss¬ 
ing the base problem. And it was that prob- 
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lem that we were all particularly Interested 
In. X might add. however. Senator, that 
Aanoo told us that he had available. If the 
proper arrangements could be made, a man¬ 
power that might total 2,000,000 men. but 
they'd need equipment. We would have to 
■ do something about it. In answer to a ques¬ 
tion from me he said he would be willing 
If those men should move outside of Spain, 
in common defense, provided a treaty ar¬ 
rangement could be made. [Simultaneous 
talking.] 

Senator Maohusom. Well I was going to 
ask that question whether or not they would 
move outside. Of course, we are thinking 
now In terms of the four major Mediterra¬ 
nean countries—the four powers, namely 
Spain, Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, but 
whether or not- 

Senator Smith. Don’t forget Italy. 

Senator MACNnaoir. Italy—^whether or 
not—^well our treaty sort of holds that down 
a little bit. which ought to be revised, inci¬ 
dentally. But, whether or not Spain would 
move out her 2,000,000—they have a con¬ 
scription in Spain that starts at the age of 
21, and the trained military manpower ac¬ 
cording to Harrison Baldwin, of the New 
York Times, they claim to be 2.057,000. I 
suppose that’s the figiue that Aanco gave 
you. 

Senator Smith. The round figure of 2,- 

000,000. 

Senator Maonuson. But he says that many 
observers estimate that 400,000, Including 
about 25,000 ofBcers, of this number are now 
under arms, so that would mean that Spain’s 
military is more potential than actual. Now, 
if we are going to rely on Spain geographi¬ 
cally and go behind the Pyrenees Moun¬ 
tains, that would mean that all of Europe 
would be lost. I don’t know what good Spain 
would be, if Europe is all gone. 

Mr. Novinb. I wonder If I might ask a 
question about that gentlemen, and before 
I do I want to explain that bell we Just beard 
in the radio gallery is not an alarm clock, 
but a call for a vote downstairs. In con¬ 
nection with using Spain for a geographical 
value I'm wondering about the effect on 
Aance, on England, and Western Germany 
also—are they going to feel there that what 
we are doing Is retreating behind the Pyr¬ 
enees and that we are going to let the rest 
of the Continent be rtm over. 

Senator Smith. The suggestion of retreat¬ 
ing behind the Pyrenees—I don't think 
that’s ever been in the picture of any dis¬ 
cussions I’ve heard. The feeling was that 
Spain, located as it is, is an ideal place for 
bases—that’s the principal thing discussed 
in the military discussions I heard. Then 
the question came up whether Spain would 
defend that area—^In case you want to defend 
those bases—and secondly, whether Franco 
would be willing to have his troops move out 
and Join the European divisions, in case of 
an invasion by Buaala of Western Europe. 
And, he said he would be willing to do that 
provided he could get arrangements with 
the other countries that would be satisfac¬ 
tory to Spain. Of course, It is a big if—you 
might never get to any agreement. 

Senator BIaonuson. Let me ask this ques¬ 
tion of the Senator from New Jersey: Is this 
predicated upon pure military aid to Spain— 
that he would move his Uoop6 out, if neces¬ 
sary, or does he want to tie the string of 
economic aid to Spain along with it? 

Senator Smith. We didn’t develop any de¬ 
tails whatever because we didn’t have any 
time to. We didn’t go there with the Idea 
of negotiation; we were simply trying to see 
from him what his attitude about It was. 
There is no doubt in my mind that what he 
said was that he would like to be associ¬ 
ated with the Western Powers. There was 
no doubt in my mind that he did not want 
to he neutral in case of an Invasion of Eu¬ 
rope by Russia. He was afraid of Russia and 
ho wanted to be killed with those who were 
opposing Russian communism. But, he said. 


he realized he couldn’t be in the Atlantic 
Pact because England and Aance wouldn’t 
let him: and 1 wouldn’t advocate bis being 
in the Atlantic Pact. I would advocate the 
approach to Spain in sort of a Mediterranean 
•et-up with Turkey. 

Mr. NoviHS. Of the four or five countries. 

Senator Smith. Well, I figured Spain on 
the one end. Greece and Turkey at the other 
end; possibly Iran. Of course. Turkey thinks 
Iran ought to he brought Into the thing; 
north Africa, certainty Spanish Morocco, 
French Morocco, and so on, Italy, certainly; 
possibly Aance might come in some part of a 
set-up of that kind, although France 
wouldn’t want Spain In the Atlantic Pact, 
which is supposed to be limited to democratic 
and free countries, and they say, of course, 
that Spain isn’t a democratic and free coun¬ 
try. I think if you had two different set-ups 
brought together through the Joint member¬ 
ship by the United States In both groups, the 
Atlantic Pact In this group, and a formula 
could be worked out. or the alternative a 
bilateral arrangement between the United 
States and Spain, where we would have access 
to bases there for the Air Force to help to 
develop In order to have that big deterrent to 
Russia making this attack. 

Senator Macnttson. Well, of course, that 
approach might be somewhat different—put 
a different light on the military aspects of 
our relations with Spain. But the trouble 
with all this has been—even the dlscus- 
BlouB on the Spanish loan in the Senate 
here last year—that based upon the fact 
that there is a suggestion that Spain ought 
to be a part of the North Atlantic Military 
Pact Well that naturally presupposes that 
we expect to go behind the Pyrenees Moun¬ 
tains. Now I don’t know what good military 
Spain would be then because that would 
mean that all Europe would bo gone Now, 
if we are going to have another Mediter¬ 
ranean pact—or a Middle Bast pact—then 
possibly we might consider this situation. 

I’ve heard no suggestion of a Middle Bast 
Pact—but the suggestion I’ve heard which 
makes me very dubious about military aid 
to Spain is to get Spain—get Greece and get 
Turkey into the so-called North Atlantic 
Pact of Nations. 

Mr. Novms. What would be the position 
of Tito’s Yugoslavia on such a pact? 

Senator Maonusoh, Well, I don’t know 
what the military position would bo; of 
course, if they both had a common enemy 
why—somewhat similar to our situation' 
n(vw with Japan—we have a common enemy 
in the Far East, but surely politically there 
would be nothing but a clash [speaking 
simultaneously]. 

I think two dictator countries—one of 
them a nationalist communistic country 
and the other one a pure Fascist country— 
both of them run by dictators. I--— 

Mr. Novins. I want to explain. Senator, 
that the only reason I raise the question 
is because I would like to get your opin¬ 
ions on the political Implications of work¬ 
ing with Franco apart from the military 
value. Do we face a problem in some of 
the other nations- 

Senator Smith. We certainly do, because 
you probably can’t get all the nations of 
the Atlantic Pact, and It requires unanimity 
to bring in any other nation, you can’t get 
them to vote “aye,” if they won’t vote “aye.” 
I'm against raising the issue. I simply want 
to raise a question of whether In light of 
the European situation we don’t want to 
use all the forces we can get In such way 
as we can get them to resist the great threat 
of Russian communism. Now, the Greeks 
and the Turks want to be in the Atlantic 
Pact, they think they are left out of the 
family, and I am very sympathetic with 
them. I’m in favor of Greece and Turkey 
being in the Atlantic Pact. It may be wiser, 
however, to keep the Mediterranean by itself. 
We Just sounded out tbe Italians, a little 
bit on this idea, and the Italians seemed to 
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ba favorable to ue eonaiderlng it. That 
wasn't official, It was Jiaat Informal conversa- 
ti(»u>. But, I can conceive of a Medlter- 
ranean pact, there wouldn't be any question 
of retiring behind the Pyrenees, nobody is 
thinking in terms of that; it is a question 
of whether you have behind the l^renees 
areas where you can have a "Jumplng^off" 
place for the main thing that will deter 
Rxissia which is our air power and the use 
of the atomic bomb, and the use of Spanish 
bases is a most Important thing in the minds 
of the military people I have talked with 
abroad. I didn’t hear a single person sug¬ 
gest we wanted a place to retreat to: nobody 
wants to ret«’eat. we want to move out in case 
this terrible thing comes. 

Senator Magnuson. Why not xxse then the 
bases that we have in other European coun¬ 
tries? I don't know why Spain down there 
is so important—the only time it might be¬ 
come important is if we were forced behind 
the Pyrenees—or second, if we wanted to 
use Spain in reverse, so it wouldn’t get In 
communistic bands. In other words, we’d 
aid Spain only to keep it Spain, 
i And we don’t want Spain to be neutral 
either: we want Spain to be on the Job, if 
an attack comes. Of course, the history of 
Spain has in the last war been that we 
couldn’t rely upon that Government at all. 
» Mr. NoviMS. Well, has that situation 
changed? 

I Senator Maonuson. I don’t know; that's 
what I’m worried about. 

I Senator Smith. Mr. Novins. we Just have 
a call for a vote; could we retire for a few 
moments and then continue this discussion. 
t Mr. Novins. Yes: I’m sure we can, Sena¬ 
tor; let’s caU an adjournment. We are back 
In the Senate radio gallery again, and our 
gentlemen, our participants for this after¬ 
noon have come back from voting on the 
'floor. This is rather unusual procedure, 
but I’m delighted that you could get down 
there and get in the battle, and then come 
back and pick up our discussion again on 
Franco. 

^ I wonder. Senator Magnuson, you sug¬ 
gested that this problem, in your opinion, 
breaks down to two points—first, the mlli- 
ift’v side; purely what is the military value 
or aiding Franco; and, secondly, are we go¬ 
ing to get into a program of economic aid, 
and now the question I raise is. How can you 
divide those things? If there is military as- 
.sistance in the form of armaments or money 
for armaments isn’t that, in effect, strength¬ 
ening the Franco regime? , 

Senator Maonuson. Well, I don’t think 
so, it probably would; you can divide it 
because Spain is In such a desperate eco¬ 
nomic state, that any money we send over 
there, of course, might be swallowed up in 
some way indirectly to aid her economically, 
but I think we have to divide it, because 
the only Justification anyone has given in 
this whole picture of aid to Spain is based 
on the purely military basis. In other 
words, they say we have to do this sort of 
thing because Spain is valuable to us in a 
military way Now. I am sure, regardless of 
what my colleague Senator Smith thinks 
about Franco, I am sure that Franco’s vi¬ 
sions and the Spanish Government’s visions 
are, if they are going to participate in the 
military way, particularly, say that they will 
take their men out of Spain—^that there is 
going to be a nice long string attached— 
"You’ve got to help us otherwise in some 
other ways, too”—and I don’t think that we 
can get away from that and that might in¬ 
volve us in much more than we are think¬ 
ing about in the way of aid, and the only 
justification that anyone has ever espoused 
for aid to Spain, has been the military Jus¬ 
tification. but I don't think that's Spanish 
thinking. Spain wants to get in on the 
pact—and maybe we should as a military 
reason—but economically I’m afraid we are 
gotag to get into pretty deep waters. 


Mr. Novins. I wonder, Senator, if you 
would tell us if you would support mUltary 
aid to France if It could be demonstrated 
that that aid was effective? 

Senator Maonuson. I would support It, 
If the Joint Chiefs of Staff could point out 
to me that they would be militarily valu¬ 
able—I still cant see that now. 

Mr. Novins. Would you go beyond that 
to some kind of economic aid? 

Senator Maonuson. I won’t go beyond 
It—aright now, under present circumstances, 
with the Spanish Government as It is because 
I think It would involve much more political 
trouble and do much more harm In the put¬ 
ting together of the free nations of Europe, 
than it would do good. 

Senator Smith. 1 don’t want to be mis¬ 
understood on that—I think I agree with 
that last statement of Senator Maonuson 
that there Is no doubt that support now for 
Spain would look like a backing up of the 
Franco regime and It not only is unpopular 
in England and France and other coun¬ 
tries, but also Spain, itself. There is a large 
element in Spain that would resent our aid¬ 
ing the Franco government, as such—on the 
other hand, there is great suffering in Spain 
today—and perhaps I’m too easy on those 
things—Just like I felt like giving aid to 
Yugoslavia because of the suffering there 
and the starvation there—^wheat to India, 
and my instinct—^I feel today the Spanish 
people are distinguished from the Govern¬ 
ment whatever the Government may be and 
have been friendly to the United States, 
since the Spanish War. We have had very 
fine relations—I have many friends in Spain, 
as I am very fond of the Spanish people in 
this country, and I don't see any reason 
why we should throw over and Ignore the 
suffering of the Spanish peoples because of 
this political difficulty with Mr. Franco. I 
admit the difficulties in it. and I admit that 
we have a long way to go In negotiation be¬ 
fore Fe get at a destination that would be 
satisfactory, but I do feel that we shouldn't 
turn our back on people who are suffering, 
If there is any way we can aid them without 
overstraining our economy, but I do think 
entirely aside from the question of manpower 
and whether you cross the Pyrenees or not— 
this base question is very fundamental. 

You’ve got Gibraltar, you've got the whole 
area on the southern end of Spain there 
right into the Meditemnean that can't be 
Ignored in any effective set-up if we are 
going to stop this terrible Russian commu¬ 
nism. 

Senator Magnuson. Granting, allowing all 
the power we can get, if we can do it legiti¬ 
mately. and I think we should be thinking 
In those terms. 

Mr. Novms. Senator Smith, I think It was 
while you were in Europe we got reports back 
here in the United States about some pro¬ 
posed changes In the Franco government; 
did you get any information on that while 
you were there? 

Senator Maonuson. Well, he made the 
change while you were there; didn't he? 

Senator Smith. He made one change that 
was very unpopular. He appointed in his 
defense department a man who had been 
mixed up with Hitler during the war and 
decorated by Hitler, been the leader, I think, 
of the so-called Blue Legion or something 
where Hitler's- 

Mr. Novins. Blue Division, I believe. 

Senator Smith. That irritated the French 
people no end. I'll say this for the French 
people that I've talked to—prominent 
Frenchmen—that their feeling is against Mr. 
Franco not against the Spanish people. 
They would like to renew friendly relations 
With the Spanish people. They said that to 
me. 

Mr. Novins. Well, how do— 

Senatcxr Smith. 1 think it is the same In 
England. The feeling is against Franco and 


his dictatorial regime and the things that 
he has done that they resent. 

Mr. Novins. If I'm not mistaken, we tried 
to carry on a campaign throughout the world 
of Increasing our friendly relations with the 
peoples of the countries even though we 
didn’t particularly approve of the govern¬ 
ments involved. 

Senator Maonuson. Even offering friend¬ 
ship to the Russian peoples like [speaking 
simultaneously]. 

Mr. Novins. Now. if you translate that 
into terms of Spain and Franco, how can 
we best handle ourselves in order to reach 
the Spanish people? 

Senator Smith. That’s one of the puzzles 
we have to face—^I haven’t got the answers to 
them. All I’m saying is—it seems to me 
you've got a situation there that can’t be 
ignored—Just because of this difficulty with 
Franco, we oughtn’t to say we are bankrupt 
in ideas—^we are bankrupt in diplomacy— 
or bankrupt In thinking through what’s the 
best way to do it. Now, let me say a word 
for Mr. Griffith, our Ambassador. He has 
come—after being there 6 months—to the 
conclusion that we should have Franco—he 
thinks that it can be done, that we can have 
a good Influence on Franco and help him, 
and we can Improve some of these conditions. 
I’m bound to say on the other side that some 
members in our organization here—our own 
State Department set-up are very doubtful 
about it. There isn’t agreement all the way 
through. I’m talking out of school a little 
bit on this, but there isn’t agreement all 
the way through as to how the best way to 
do this thing or whether we should do it at 
all. 

Senator Magnuson I think it is obvious 
of course, there isn’t an agreement on this— 
and the whole thing, the whole subject has 
been broached because of the one thing we 
need—certain parts of Spain for bases and 
for military purposes. 

Senator Smith. And that’s- 

Senator Maonuson. ’That’s precipitated the 
whole thing. Now, if that is correct and if 
the military men say that we need It—and 
show the Congress that a base In Spain is 
much better than a base in Prance or a base 
down in north Africa, while well and good, 
let's go over and ask Spain how much she 
wants for that piece of land and rent it Just 
like we do in lots of other places in the 
world, and then we won’t get mixed up with 
this political controversy. Because, in the 
meantime- 

Senator Smith. You want a coldblooded 
[speaking simultaneously). 

I’ve no objections to that as a start—I’m 
Just arguing that with the whole situation 
and, I think, the whole committee felt the 
same way, there must be some way to bring 
the asset of the Iberian Peninsula with Its 
geographical location and with its manpower, 
if you will, into this picture and capitalize it 
In connection with our collective security 
program for Western Europe. 

Senator Magnuson. We had better start on 
a Mediterranean pact—^rather than that— 
I’m afraid you are not going to get the 
North Atlantic Pact countries. 

Senator Smith. I said that I prefer it. I 
think it is more practical. A Mediterranean 
pact—between us and Spain for the bases, 
but I think a Mediterranean pact, which 
would include Greece and Turkey—the east 
end as well as the west end, as a Mediter¬ 
ranean proposition and not base it on demo¬ 
cratic, freedom-loving countries and all the 
preambles we have in the Atlantic Pact— 
don’t argue about the Atlantic Pact, don’t 
try to get them into the Atlantic Pact. But 
get them In, as a beginner, in the Mediter¬ 
ranean pact for mutual security. 

Mr. Novms. Gentlemen, what effect would 
any aid that we gave to Franco have on the 
peoples to whom we are trying to sell the 
Idea that we are a democratic country. 
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flenfttw Bmitb. You b«ve a backfire re- 
aentment. I get in my mall the fact that— 
I’ve simply suggested that we should do 
something about this—It brought me lots 
of letters from people In my own State— 
that I’m sympathetic with them. They Just 
think that It Is perfectly terrible we should 
even think in terms of this terrible man, but 
I say this—that having met Bfr. Franco, hav¬ 
ing talked with him, I didn't find a swash¬ 
buckling, boastful fellow, I found a fellow 
who said—^please ask me questions beoatue 
I want to tell you what my problems are. 
He said you people talk about freedom. I 
agree with them, but we’ve had revolution 
and revolution and revolution and chaos and 
destruction and brothers killing brothers and 
sisters killing sisters here—we*ve had to have 
a strong hand to deal with this thing and 
before you can give all those freedoms here— 
you are talking about—freedom of the press 
and so forth that we were chiding him 
about—he made a pretty good case out for 
the chaos—that sometimes ensues when you 
have to have somebody, like a man on horse¬ 
back, for a time at least. I said to him when 
this period Is over are you willing to take 
a position right now that you will put back 
Into Spain those freedoms that we believe 
in—^In the western countries? He said of 
course I urlll, I’m doing this just because 
of the emergency. Now. this might be win¬ 
dow dressing—It might have been Just a great 
big bluff—^X’m not necessarily saying that 1 
believe what he said because his record is 
pretty bad as far as dictatorship- 

Senator BIagnuson. I was Just going to sug¬ 
gest that he has been at it a long time, and 
I don’t know of any reforms that have shown 
up just yet. 

Senator Sscith. OrUBths pointed out to 
me that some of the charges against him— 
lor example, In some of the areas where 
I^otestants cannot bury their dead In day¬ 
light; those kind of religious charges. Those 
aren’t true; there are Isolated cases where 
there was some wrongdoing by some curae 
or something in hls particular district, but, 
generally speaking, he says the Catholic 
Church hasn’t been nearly as bad as the 
stories that have been gotten out about It. 
And I’m Inclined to feel that that Is right. 
I think Griffiths Is very fair about it. 

Mr. Novms. Gentlemen, we are talking 
about aid, and I’m wondering If you would 
care to guess how much aid. 

Senator Smith. Well, of course, when you 
speak of over-all figures, he had a grandiose 
Idea that if they had a little matter of $600,- 
000,000 they could put up their water 
power, develop transportation, and so on. 
We heard those stories. But what we have 
done, I think, is authorlee a $62,000,000 loan, 
export- 

Senator Magnttsoh. Export-Import Bank. 

Senator Smith. They have made loans up 
to $17,000,000. 

Mr. Novms. ’That’s not the military angle. 

Senator Smith. No; that’s Just economic. 

Mr. Novm. What about military aid. 

Senator Sbuth. I saw no figures at all of 
what It would cost—I haven’t heard it even 
discussed—the military end of It. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, It would prob¬ 
ably cost into the hundreds of millions to get 
the 22 divisions—or the 2,000,000 potential— 
that Spain has and It would take a long 
time to train them. 1 think what we’d bet¬ 
ter do. If we need bases in Spain Is Just to 
go over and negotiate vrlth the Spanish Gov¬ 
ernment to have the bases, and pay them 
rental. 

Senator Smith. 1 have no objection to 
that as a first step In a reapproacbment, 1 
might say, 1 don’t see any reason to go In 
there and equip an army at the present time, 
I don’t think that we’ve gotten that far. 

Mr. Novms. Senator Smith, If we went la 
and simply on a straight business deal said 
we wanted to buy so many square miles for 
air bases and so forth—and we will give you 


BO much money In rentals—would that have 
any Immediate effect on the political aide, 
would that be easier for some of these other 
democratic countries to take? 

Senator Smith. I don’t think—in the long 
run—^that either England or France would 
object to our makl^ arrangements with 
Spain whereby we would have the use of 
those bases; we might put some money Into 
fixing up the bases and make runways for 
our big bombers and so forth. X think Brit¬ 
ain and France both would not object to 
that, but I beard, although in the papers 
they came out with objection when It was 
rumored that that was what Sherman was 
going to do when he went there. 

Mr. Novms. I wonder how much of the 
British objection, Senator Smith in your 
opinion Is due to their own political situa¬ 
tion at home. Row far can the Labor Party 
go In- 

Senator Smith. Very, very much Is due to 
It because, as you know, the labor groups 
all over the vrorld are opposed to doing any¬ 
thing for Spain, and the British Labor Gov¬ 
ernment would be very much embarrassed if 
they did anything, and the French Labor 
Unions would be against It. 

Mr. Novzns. Well, that Isn't the basis of 
the French objection. 

Senator Smith. Our labor unions here—I 
think both the AFL and the CIO. No. it 
isn’t entirely the basis, but it Is there. There 
are some strong labor unions In Prance that 
are opposed to the recognition of Franco. 

Senator Macnusoh. Well, I think that the 
Senator from New Jersey will agree with me 
that right now—^wlth all these factors in¬ 
volved—if the military really believes sin¬ 
cerely that this Is going to be some help to 
us In a military way, that probably what 
we’d better do is not deal with Ftanco or 
Spain except to go over there and negotiate 
for the use of those bases—pay ’em what¬ 
ever they are worth, and that would give 
Spain some American dollars which. In ef* 
feet) would trickle through Its own econ¬ 
omy and help It somewhat. We would have 
the bases for military purposes and we would 
be able to stay out of these terrific political 
complexes that are Involved. 

Senator Smith. Well, Z think that the 
Senator from Washington has expressed the 
line of thinking that has been going on in 
the minds of people who are storting some¬ 
thing in this direction—that’s probably the 
way to start. 

Mr. Novms. I wonder If you would ven¬ 
ture a political guess—^what kind of a bill 
do you think will come out of this, and 
when is any action likely to be taken? 

Senator Smith. I don’t think there is any 
contemplated bill on Spain. I think that 
this leeway in the present legislation, with 
10-percent clause for shtftlng around In 
dangerous areas that would permit us to 
put some of the funds In this $8,600,000,000 
bill into the Spanish situation, if there was 
a crisis calling, for example, to put some 
money Into a base there for sudden use. I 
think we've got leeway in this bill. 

Senator Magnuson. Ten percent would be 
about as much as if you directly appropri¬ 
ated over-all as a whole for the Spanish 
situation. 

Senator Smith. The leeway is there. If 
our Joint Chiefs felt—suppose Russia at¬ 
tacks through Germany and our Joint Chiefs 
felt wo needed a base there suddenly—^to 
do some backfire that we could use that 
10-percent leeway in this bill without men¬ 
tioning Spain in the bill at all. 

Mr. Novms. Senator, this Is a little bit 
apart from ivanoo—Senator Smith— but In 
your trip over to Europe you had an oppor¬ 
tunity that you pointed out earlier to look 
at some other countries—what is your gen¬ 
eral impression of the defense situation over 
there? 

Senator Smith. Well, Tm very glad to say 
this. I was there a year ago and X was 


very much depressed when 1 was them a 
year ago. I think that in the last year two 
things have changed the spirit of the people 
to a very large extent—one is the realiaa- 
ti(m of the reality of the Korean incident 
that Irrespective of how that comes out, 
they see a real something there that Is a 
very grave threat to the world peace. They 
also see that the United Nations action 
there and no matter how it comes out. it 
was prompt action to resist aggression. 

Mr. Novins. Do you agree. Senator, that 
General Elsenhower Is an Indispensable man 
in Europe. 

Senator Smith. 1 don’t agree with the Im¬ 
plications that have been going on about 
that statement because I feel that General 
Eisenhower Is doing a first-class Job In 
Europe, but I want to say right here that 
I would lean over backward to keep any 
political discussions out of our relationship 
with General Eisenhower. 

Mr. Novins. [Laughing.] That was an 
unfair question. 

Senator Smith. Whether he Is indispensa¬ 
ble In Europe or not he might be Indispensa¬ 
ble here. He will have to decide himself 
where he could be the greatest- 

Senator Magnuson. Some Republicans 
think he Is Indispensable over here. 

Mr. Novms. Thank you very much gen¬ 
tlemen, for coming In and talking about 
this problem on "What should we do about 
Spain." 

Announcer. From the Senate Radio Gal¬ 
lery, you have Just heard the six hundred 
and fifty-ninth broadcast of People’s Plat¬ 
form with Stuart Novins. Our question to¬ 
day, Should Spain be in the western alli¬ 
ance? 

Joining Mr. Novins were Senator Wasren 
G. Magnuson, Democrat, of Washington, and 
member of the Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce Committees, and Senator H. Auckan- 
DSR Smith, Republican, of New Jersey, and 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


Oath of Loyalty to the Uoited States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNITTCD STATES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a summary 
of remarks 1 made last Friday morning 
before the annual convention of the 
American Legion. Department of Penn¬ 
sylvania. at Pittsburgh, on the subject 
of the taking of oaths of loyalty by 
American citizens. 

There being no objection, the sum¬ 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

"I cannot imderstand why any American 
who is true to the principles of our country 
should hesitate for one moment to take an 
oath of loyalty,’’ Senator Martin said. 

"Every real American should be proud to 
proclaim hls Americanism, especially In 
these crucial times when our Ideals and our 
way of life are under attack from those who 
would destroy freedom In every part of the 
world where freemen enjoy the blessings of 
liberty. 

"I cannot understand why any real Amer¬ 
ican should refuse to stand up and declare 
publicly that he Is not associated, and would 
never be associated, with any Communist 
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group or any other organleatlon that advo¬ 
cates the overthrow of our Government by 
vlolence« 

‘‘Above all. the teachers to whom the 
youth of our land are entrusted, should 
show by example that they are 100 percent 
In loyalty, 100 percent In patriotism, and 100 
percent In support of the American concept 
of free Government. 

“The Legion was the first to propose that 
the teachers in our colleges take an oath of 
loyalty. 

“In my mind there Is no question about 
the loyalty of an overwhelming majority of 
the teachers. 

“But we must not close our eyes to the In¬ 
creasing spread of Communist doctrine upon 
the campuses of many of our Institutions 
of higher learning. 

“We must not ignore the menace of sub¬ 
versive teachings which are shaking the 
faith of our yoimg people In the principles 
of our Republic. 

“That Is why I was shocked and sorely dis¬ 
appointed when the heads of some of the 
largest educational Institutions in Pennsyl¬ 
vania announced that they were not in 
agreement with the proposal of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion. 

“I want to say now that the Legion was 
right and the college presidents were wrong. 

“Loyalty is a fundamental in the preserva¬ 
tion of our freedom. I firmly believe that 
a public declaration and an oath of loyalty 
,would be a great forward step toward the 
suppression of subversive teachings on the 
college campus." 

• Senator mabtin gave high praise to the 
Legion’s Americanism campaign as an effec¬ 
tive weapon In combating the activities of 
Communist propagandists among young 
people. He asked the Legion to work with 
increased effort for more thorough teachings 
of American history in every school and 
college. 

^ “The real meaning of America can be un¬ 
derstood and appreciated only through the 
study of our history and by learning of the 
sacrifices through which the United States 
reached greatness among the nations of the 
''n’th," Senator Maktin said. 

“We have made substantial progress since 
wc were shocked to learn that history was 
being neglected in many of our schools. 
Nevertheless, we must work harder than ever 
to make American history a basic course of 
Inbtructlon all over America, from the small 
country schoolhouse to the great colleges and 
universities.” 

* Senator Maxtiw also appealed to the Legion 
membership to take leadership In the fight 
for clean, decent citizenship without which, 
he declared, we cannot have sound or honest 
government. 

“The American Legion has always been 
vigorous and outspoken in Its demands for a 
strong national defense,” Senator Martin 
continued. 

“It har. been in the forefront of those who 
saw danger to our country in the neglect of 
our defensive strength. 

“I do not think of national defense in 
terms of military preparation alone. 

“The American Legion can help build 
America’s defense by spearheading a crusade 
for a moral and spiritual America that will 
obey and respect the laws of God and man 
and will battle against corruption wherever 
It may exist. 

“The American Legion can help build 
America’s defense by opposition to waste and 
extravagance In Government and by fighting 
for policies that will preserve the solvency 
of our country. 

“You are a great and powerful organiza¬ 
tion. You have the spirit and the will to 
fight for America. 

“You have led the fight for patriotic Amer¬ 
icanism. Now 1 appeal to you to take leader¬ 


ship In the fight for a solvent, dynamic, 
spiritual America that wiU have the power 
and the strength for victory to bring peaoa. 
freedom, and Justice to all the world.” 


Commanitm 
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or 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

or KIMNXBOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Mondayt August 13,1951 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two edi¬ 
torials; one entitled “Hand Wringers 
and Sleeve Tuggers.” the second en¬ 
titled ‘‘Aid for Formosa,” both dealing 
with the subject of our attitude toward 
communism, which appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Press of August 9,1951. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Hand Wringers and Sleeve TroOERB 

Under Its present leadership, the State 
Department’s basic policy is to go slow, play 
cautious, and be nice. 

That's the way It has been trying to deal 
with the Moscow gangsters and their stooges 
in Communist-controlled countries. That’s 
the way It has been handling the Oatls case. 
And that’s why William N. Oatls, an Ameri¬ 
can newspaperman. Is still in a Czechoslo¬ 
vakian prison. 

Congress is assumed to speak for public 
opinion. But when Congress, reflecting pub¬ 
lic opinion, sets out to pass a tough, hard¬ 
hitting resolution in the Oatls case, it finds 
the State Department lobbyists tugging at 
Its sleeve and saying “go easy.’’ 

The Department says it has been taking 
feasible steps to obtain the release of Mr. 
Oatls. 

It has made polite overtures to the Com¬ 
munist hoodlums In Czechoslovakia and re¬ 
ceived snarling, impudent rebuffs. 

It has cried “shame” and “outrage” at the 
Czech Communists—protests which sounded 
good for home consiunptlon, but were Ig¬ 
nored by the Czechs. 

It has moved to erase the preferential tariff 
on Czechoslovakian goods sold here. But 
that doesn’t stop the flow of American dol¬ 
lars to the puppet state, dollars which are 
used to help buUd up the Moscow war 
machine. 

The steps taken by the State Department 
haven’t hurt the Czech Communists. Cut¬ 
ting off trade and breaking diplomatic rela¬ 
tions would hurt. 

But the Department’s lobbyists tell Con¬ 
gress our embassy In Prague Is valuable as a 
listening post and as a symbol. 

Oiur ambassador in Prague is a virtual 
prisoner. The Communists let him hear 
what they want him to hear and no more. 
They have forced him to cut his staff to the 
point of uselessness. He is a symbol, all 
right—a symbol of the futility of trying to 
do business on a decent basis with Com¬ 
munists. 

Ambassador Briggs hasn't been permitted 
to see Mr. Oatls before or since his trial, or 
even to send him the little comforts the 
worst criminals are entitled to receive in any 
United States penitentiary. 

All the feasible steps the State Depart¬ 
ment keeps saying it has taken have failed. 
They have not even produced a reasonable 
or polite reply from the Czech Communists. 

Mr. Oatls Is stUi in jaU. 


Hand wringing and plaintive protests 
wont get him out. 

And the State Department, which ought 
to be soliciting the strongeet kind of public 
and congressional support, Instead Is lobby¬ 
ing against the very help Mr. Oatls needs 
the most. 

Aid Foa Formosa 

If the United States intends to take a firm 
stand against communism anywhere In Asia, 
then President Truman is right In asking for 
a modest-aid program for the Chinese Na¬ 
tionalist forces on Formosa. 

The appropriation requesting $807,000,000 
is less than we are spending on some coun¬ 
tries which do not have anything like For¬ 
mosa’s potentialities. 

There is little point in giving arms to a 
country until it has troops to use them. 
Chlang Kai-shek has at least 400,000 troops 
In need of equipment. This Is the largest 
anti-Communist military force In Asia. 

The policy of waiting until an area Is under 
attack before going to its rescue Is exhaust¬ 
ing and self-defeating. Americans can’t do 
all the fighting. They should not be doing 
any fighting at all when there are natives 
willing to fight in their own defense If given 
the weapons. 

We waited until it was too late adequately 
to arm the South Koreans, and have paid for 
that mistake by a fearful toll in American 
blood. The mistake should not be repeated 
in Formosa. 

Russia is on the march and the West is on 
the defensive. This permits the Soviets to 
seek out the soft spots and limit their ad¬ 
ventures to areas where they are most likely 
to succeed. This situation will prevail as 
long as we are content merely to repel ag¬ 
gression. And wars aren’t won that way. 

The Communists will retain the Initiative 
In the present struggle until the free nations 
are strong enough not only to challenge com¬ 
munism anywhere and everywhere, but t;o 
move against It If that becomes necessary. 

Communism will begin to lose Its dynamic 
force when it can no longer advance. All 
its successes have been achieved by force or 
Intimidation and it has shown little capacity 
to consolidate Its gains by winning popular 
support. 

Once the Reds have been checked, revolts 
can be expected In their rear, because the 
areas under their control are seething with 
discontent. The constant purges are evi¬ 
dence of that. 

If Formosa Is armed, it can defend Itself 
against a Communist attack. It also can be 
In readiness to support revolts against the 
Communists which may occur on the 
mainland. 

That threat should tend to lessen pressure 
on other areas. Aggression will not be so 
inviting when It Is confronted by the pros¬ 
pect of a strong counterattack. 


Nationgl Security Resources Board 
Chairman 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WEST VXROINU 

IN THE SENA'TE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. KHiOORE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “NSRB Chairman.” which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Post of August 
11.1951. 
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There being no obleetlon, the edtto* 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Rkcoro* as follows: 

NSRB CsAnofAiv 

Release of tbe new Mattonal Secvtrltf Be- 
•ouroet BoNurd pampblet on indiurtrUa dlsper- 
■lon, le Tour Plant a Targett la evldenoe that 
the NSRB baa not been Idle despite Its lack 
of a Ohairraan In the formal sense. The 
hmg-range plannlne agency has been without 
a CSMlmum since W. Stuart Ssrmlngton was 
an>olnted to the Reconstruction Finanoe 
Corporation in mid-April. Thore Is an im¬ 
portant distinction, however, between the 
present status of the N8BB and the damaging 
hiatus of IS months that oocunred before 
Mr. Symington's appointment In April of 
1860. Upon Mr. Byznlngton'a departure hie 
functtona were assumed by tbe former execu¬ 
tive oSIcer, Jade Ocrrle. Mr. Gorrle appears 
to be doing a competent job of supplying 
leadership and rescuing tbe NSRB from the 
sort of overconoentration on current opera¬ 
tions Into which Mr. Symington led it. 

President Truman was wise. In our opin¬ 
ion, not to go through with his earlier re¬ 
ported plan to make W. Averell Harrlman the 
new NSRB Chairman in addition to his other 
job as Foreign Relations Coordinator. NSRB 
la too big to be slighted with half-time atten¬ 
tion; It also requires a particular type of staff 
work, anonymous and unglamorous. which 
can peer Into long-range future needs and 
advise the President. Actually, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes Mr. Oorrie is the Chairman, 
with merely the prefix of "acting" before hla 
name. In a eenae NSRB functions dovetail 
with the more immediate planning duties of 
Defense Moblllaer WUeon, with the NSRB 
taking up where Mr. Wilson leaves off. Con¬ 
tinuity is provided by the fact that both Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Oorrie attend meetings of the 
National Security Council. The important 
thing, of course. Is to make sure that all 
facets of planning are covered, and so long as 
they are who holds what title does not par¬ 
ticularly matter. 


The Chiu Policy ud Frcdi Utley’i Book, 
tbe China Story 


EXTENSION OF REMAREIS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

or MAms 

IN TBX SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

MoTiday, August 13,19S1 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
June 5 last I made an address in the 
Senate dealing with our China policy 
and with Freda Utley’s book entitled 
*'The China Story.” This address set 
in motion a correspondence between Mr. 
Lester Markel, Sunday editor of the New 
York Times, and myself. 

In justice to all concerned, and to the 
possible public interest Involved. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record the 
correspondence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob¬ 
jection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, first 
In order is Bffr. Markers first letter to me, 
dated June 18. 1951. The letter is as 
follows: 

Tax New Toxk Ttaacs. 
rimes Square, June 18,1951. 
Ban. Owen BaEwama, 

The United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dbax Bkwatoe Baxwsrsa: I have been 
abroad and on my return 1 find the Cow- 


•aasnowAz. Bbcobb of June S, in which le 
reported a epeeoh by you cm Mereh IT re¬ 
ferring to the New York Times Book Review. 

There are etatementi nmde in that speech 
and implications that are both inaccurate 
and dlstinetly unfair. The ehergee made by 
MIm Utley in her book ere not new. nor le 
this campaign a new one. As a matter of 
fact, this attack was made, in its most com¬ 
prehensive and most vicious form, in the 
American Lagicm Magadne for February. 
In connection with that article, wc prepared 
a menunandum. a copy of which la attached, 
in which the charges are fully answered. 

The New York Times does not employ 
Oommunlsta, has never employed them. and. 
as I need not tell you. has been cqppoeed to 
aU totalitarian movements from the very 
beginning. This policy, of oourae. holds for 
the Book Review. We wcmld not knowingly 
print a review by a Communist or by any¬ 
one who smnpathises with Communists. 

It Is unfortunate that these chargee have 
been given additional distribution by you, 
and I feel strongly that you owe us a oor- 
recnilon. If there are any questions you care 
to put to me in connection with these state- 
mente, 1 shall be more than glad to answer 
them. 

Youre sincerely. 

Lxenx MAmexL. 

Sunday Editor. 

Second. I present Mr. Markel’s memo¬ 
randum. This memorandum purports 
to deal with an article in the American 
Legion magazine. I refused to discuss 
the memorandum with Mr. Markel since 
It concerned something I knew nothing 
about. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

MEnaeAMiniM om the Xiens Kuhn Axticxb 

The basic charge made by Irene Kuhn in 
her article In the American Legion maga- 
Elne la. In substance, this; that the New 
York Times Book Review Is favorable to 
books sympatbetlo to communism and un¬ 
sympathetic to books of an antl-Communist 
character. We believe that anyone who Is 
a regular reader of the Time Book Review 
will refuse to take this charge seriously. 

Mrs. Kuhn has tried to build a ease on 
lees than a doeen reviews selected from the 
New York Times Book Review in the laat 5 
years and bos Ignored countless others which 
would disprove her argument. 

For example, In 1B50 the book review cov¬ 
ered 02 books dealing with Russia, commu¬ 
nism and allied subjects. The majority of 
these were, broadly speaking, antl-Commu- 
nlst books. It Is significant tbat Mrs. Kuhn 
selected for discussion only 3 of these 02 
books. It seems fair to assume that her 
silence about the other 49 Indicates that she 
has little or no complaint about the reviews 
of these books. 

Most of Mrs. Kuhn’s examples are taken 
from reviews printed several years ago and 
most of them deal with China. The views 
held about China today differ widely from tbe 
views held when these books were first writ¬ 
ten, as do also the views about Russia (al¬ 
though the view of the Times has not 
changed: from the beginning we have con¬ 
demned the Russian regime as a brutal dic¬ 
tatorship). 

Tbe point of view expressed in the books 
on China attacked by Mrs. Kuhn was, in 
reality, shared by an overwhelming majori¬ 
ty of Americans In China. Mrs. Kuhn im¬ 
plies that the authors of these books or the 
reviewers were Communists or Communist 
inspired, but she offers no proof of her 
charge. 

Mka. Kuhn pays particular attention to 
two booko—fieeds of Treason and Ordeal by 
Slander. Both of these were reviewed by 
members of the New York Times staff. It la 
the firm policy of the Times that no Com¬ 
munist shall be a member of Its news or 
editorial staff. If Mrs. Kuhn has evidence 
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that this policy Is being oireuvented, kbe hea 
failed thus far to produce it. 

Mrs. Kuhn'e article contains sfuob sweep¬ 
ing etatementi ae these: "Books have be- 
ecune transmieeion belts for insidious prop¬ 
aganda fear treason,** and "Commxmiete 
eipat their agents at eympathiaem among the 
reviewers.** Mrs. KUhn does not name a 
single reviewer ae a Communist agent or 
eympathlxer and she does not designate a 
eingle book as insldloua propoganada few 
treason. Presumably the laws of libel have 
Bomethlng to do with Mrs. Kuhn’e failure to 
be specifie. 

Mrs. Ktihn eeeme to assume tbat all antl- 
Oommtmlst books are per se good books and 
should he praised. But the fact is tbat like 
other books, they vary in quality and we 
deem it the function of the reviewer in these 
cases, as well ae In all others, to distinguish 
between the good and the bad. 

One other point in the American Legion 
magaalne presentation deeervet attention. 
There appeared as a panel illustration for 
the article reproduotlone of tbe jackets of 
10 books. The caption for this illustration 
was title: "The Oommles have done their 
best to keep these books out of your 
hands. * * *’* Accept for Seeds of Trea¬ 
son and a passing reference to Assignment 
in Utopia, none of theee booka are mentioned 
in the article. All but 1 of theee 10 books 
wmre quite favorably reviewed by the Times. 

Our responsibility In the book review, as 
we see it. is to select honest, qualified re¬ 
viewers and to let them have their say. Cer¬ 
tainly, under that definition of our aim, any 
0(»nmunl8t would be ruled out. That has 
been and contlnutes to be our policy. 

Lxem 

Sunday Editor. 

On June 28, 1951,1 sent this reply to 
Blr. Markers first letter; 

JUNX 28,1951. 

Mr. Lbstxb Maxxxl. 

Sunday Editor, New York Times, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dkak Mx. Maxxel: I have your letter of 
June 18 referring to my Senate speech on 
June 5 which dealt with the China policy. 
Miss Utley’s book. The China Story, and a 
aurvey of book reviews In the years 1945-60. 

You speak In your letter of an article in 
the American Legion magaelne of February. 
I have never read the article end so am not 
able to discuss it. 

In referring to my speech you say: "There 
are statements made In that speech and im- 
pllcationa tbat are both inaccurate and dis¬ 
tinctly mifalr." 

Please tell me what statements are Inac¬ 
curate and what Implications are unfair. 

Cordially yours, 

OwxN BaxwsTxa, 

United States Senate. 

Mr. Markel, on July 17. 1951, replied 
to my request for particulars as follows: 

Thx New York TxiXEa. 

Times Square, July 17,1951, 
Hon. Owen Brewster, 

The United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Brewster: You ask "what 
Btatements are inaccurate and what Impli¬ 
cations are unfair" in your speech of June 5. 

In the first place, the tables which you In- 
oerted in the Record and which appear on 
pages 6145 and 6146 carrying the following 
heading:' "Nonfiction books on China pub¬ 
lished In the United States and reviewed In 
the New York Times Book Review, 1945-50. 
Inclusive.’’ Only that half of the list ap¬ 
pearing on the left-hand side of the page 
cccreotly refers to the New York Times. 

You allege that "often they (writers on 
China) reviewed one another’s books." That 
statement is not true. It would be more 
accurate to say they "seldom reviewed on* 
another's books.” Among the 35 books on 
China listed in your chart, only two books 
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were lo t»n(lle<l~>Antialee Jeooby reviewed 
John K. Fairbank’s book, and Proteesor Fair- 
bank reviewed the Jacoby and White books. 
During this 6-year period IB different re¬ 
viewers appraised the 35 books on China 
covered in the Sunday Times Book Review. 

You make this statement: "The tables 
demonstrate the remarkable success of this 
effort to explain In glowing terms the Chi¬ 
nese Communist cause." As proof of this 
statement, so far as the New York Times Is 
ooneerned, you cite only a review by Nathan¬ 
iel Peffer of a book by Gunther Stein pub¬ 
lished In 1945. In that connection there la 
a quotation from the China Story by Freda 
Utley—a book and writer you highly en¬ 
dorse. On. page 143 of the China Story Miss 
Utley refers to Tillman Durdln, then and 
now correspondent of the New York Times 
in China, as "politically one of the best- 
informed correspondents" (Incidentally. Mr. 
Durdln has written both book reviews and 
magazine articles for the Sunday Times). 
Miss Utley says, “It was also Durdln who 
gave me what Is probably the fundamental 
reason why so many American correspond¬ 
ents In China fell under the Communist spell 
during World War II. 'You must under¬ 
stand.' he said, 'how easy it was to believe 
in the Communists. It was so utterly hope¬ 
less In Free China. The graft, the misery, 
the lack of will to fight any more. Even I 
felt that It could not be worse, and must be 
better in Communist China’." 

The implloatloDa of your remarks seem to 
me obvious—^that those in charge of the 
New York Times Book Review during this 
period were either fellow travelers or dupes. 
That was the charge made in extenso In the 
Kuhn article in the American Legion mag¬ 
azine—an article endorsed, by footnote, In 
the Utley book. That Is why the memo¬ 
randum I sent you is pertinent. 

The New York Tlmee does not employ 
Communists, has never knowingly employed 
them, and has been opposed to all totali¬ 
tarian movements from the very beginning. 
Thia policy holds and has always held for 
the book review. 

In sum, I think your charges, and more 
their implications, are distinctly unfair and 
rmfortunate and that they should be oor- 
lected. I believe the facta warrant that this 
correction should be made in the OoNaeas- 
sioNAi. Rbcord in a position of promlnenoe 
equal to that of the original allegations. 

Yours sincerely, 

Lester Maricel, 
Sunday Editor, 

Pinally, Mr. President, I present my 
detailed rejoinder to Mr. Markel. In 
this letter I say that since he insists that 
the points he raises be given space in the 
Record I have taken this means of satis¬ 
fying his contention. 

My reply, as of August 13, 1951. is as 
follows; 

Mr. Lester Markel, 

Sunday Editor. New York Times, 

New York City. N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Markel: I have your letter of 
July 17 with Its continued comment on my 
Senate speech of June 5 which dealt with the 
China policy, Mies Utley’s book The China 
Story and a survey of book reviews In the 
Sunday Times and Sunday Herald Tribune 
In the years 1046-60 Inclusive. 

You are correct in your reference to the 
misplaced tables in the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord for June 5, 1951 (pp. 6145, 6146). This 
was a printer's error and on June 7, 1951, 
long before your original letter of June 18, 
request was made from the Senate floor that 
the tables be corrected. This was done. 

The tables were corrected, as shown In the 
attached reprint of the speech, and will so 
appear in the Record. 

You refer once again to the memorandum 
which you issued concerning an article In 


the American Legion roagaeine. As I said 
before, the memorandum is meaulngleMt so 
far as my speech is concerned, for I have 
never read the article referred to and so 
cannot discuss it. 

Now, before I take up your other charges, 
I would like to make some general state¬ 
ments. 

I have been a Member of Congress for 18 
years and a Senator since 1941. In those 
years I have had to deal repeatedly. In one 
way or another, with questions Involved In 
Far Bast policy. In line of duty 1 have been 
out to China myself. It Is not a situation in 
which 1. and other Senators, have had to act 
for the first time. 

The conduct of the United States foreign 
policy in the Far East has long been a matter 
of Intense worry and concern In the Con¬ 
gress. If you do not already know It, I may 
tell you now that one of the reasons for the 
anxiety has been the long standing practice 
of the administration generally and the 
State Department in particular, to withhold 
from Congress information of what they 
were doing in China. The Marzani case, the 
Hiss case, the Wadleigh confessions, the 
Amerasla case and numerous others deep¬ 
ened suspicion and reacted upon the con¬ 
gressional anxiety over the China policy. 

The abrupt dismissal of General Mao- 
Arthur precipitated the Senate investigation, 
with which, no doubt, you are familiar. Al¬ 
most colnoidentaliy with the MacArthur dis- 
mlasM came the publication of MIm Utley’s 
book. The China Story. I read it and was 
more than Impressed by It. 

To me the book was of unusual value 
because It assembled and made available to 
the public for the first time a mass of h - 
formation about the China policy hitherto 
scattered or—to the public—unknown. I de¬ 
termined to call this to the attention of the 
Senate and did so in my speech of June 5, 
1051. 

In the course of reading Miss Utley’s book 
I was much struck with the section on the 
book reviews. I have been a tolerably con¬ 
stant reader of both the Sunday New York 
Times and Herald Tribune for many years 
and the passages in the Utley book referred 
to crystallized an uneasy feeling which Z 
had had for a long time. This feeling de¬ 
rived not from someone else’s opinions but 
from my own more or less casual reading of 
book reviews over the past 6 years or so. 
It had seemed to me that somehow the dice 
were being loaded. 

Once I had read this section of Miss Ut¬ 
ley’s book. I determined to have a look at 
the record myself. With that In mind I In¬ 
spected the reviews of books on China as 
they appeared in the New York Times and 
New York Herald Tribune Sunday book re¬ 
views for the years 1946 to 1950, inclusive. 
What I discove»*ed more than confirmed what 
Miss Utley had said and what my uneasy 
feelings had suggested long before. Upon 
what I found I wrote my Senate speech. 

You spoke In your original letter of a 
"Campaign.” I may say that my remarks 
were a part of no campaign whatever. They 
were based upon my own experience as de¬ 
tailed above. 

Now for your charges. 

You say; "You allege that 'often they 
(writers on China) reviewed one another's 
books,’ That statement Is not true. It 
would be more accurate to say they 'seldom 
reviewed one another’s books’ Among the 
35 books on China listed in your chart, only 
two books were bo bandied—Annalee Ja¬ 
coby reviewed John K. Fairbank's book and 
Professor Falrbank reviewed the Jacoby and 
White books’." 

Your statement is hair splitting. In my 
address I dealt specifically with the trend 
of the book reviews In both papers and 
said so repeatedly. Turn to both tables In 
the reprint and see for yourself. If you in¬ 
sist upon the Times table alone, look at this 


group or authors, reviewed in the Times; 
Owen Lattimore, John K. Falrbank, Annalee 
Jacoby, Harold Isaacs, and Robert Payne. 
Now look at this lUt of reviewers: Owen Lat¬ 
timore, John K. Falrbank. Annalee Jacoby, 
Harold Isaacs, and Robert Payne. 

Why do you drag Mr. Tillman Durdln into 
this discussion and say that he has written 
hook reviews fca* the Sunday Times? My 
speech covered specifically the years 1946 
to 1960, inclusive. Show me the place In 
the table, which covers those years, where 
Mr. Durdln had a book published or re¬ 
viewed one for the Sunday Times. 

You quote me as saying "The tables dem¬ 
onstrate the remarkable success of this ef¬ 
fort to explain in glowing terms the Chinese 
Communist cause." Then you yourself say: 
"As proof of this statement, so far as the 
New York Times Is concerned, you cite only 
a review by Nathaniel Peffer of a book by 
Gunther Stein published in 1946." 

Very well, let us look at the record. 

Let us also begin with the original ref¬ 
erence to Feffer’s review of Gunther Stein’s 
The Challenge of Red China. (New York 
Times, Sunday, Octooer 28, 1946.) 

Says Peffer: “There Is something In Com¬ 
munist China that captures the imagina¬ 
tion of all sorts and conditions of men. 

* * * It must be emphasized that Mr. 
Stein Is a competent reporter and that he 
documents his facts.’’ 

In my speech, after quoting Peffer’s re¬ 
view, I then referred to the fact that when 
the Army published a report prepared by 
General MacArthur’s staff In which It was 
stated that Stein, according to records dis¬ 
covered in Japan, had been a member of a 
Russian Communist spy ring in Asia, Stein 
fied this country within 24 hours. So far as 
I know, he has never dared to return. 

The Times published Pefler’s warrant of 
Stein’s "competence." Has Peffer revised his 
Judgment and has the Times ever published 
such revision, If any? 

Let us proceed. 

In my speech 1 said, referring to the for¬ 
eign service officers and the book writers, 
"Here, in this heterogeneous group the 
germ of the fatal coalition Idea which sub¬ 
sequently became the basis of United States 
China policy was cultivated and promoted." 

Observe a quotation from Edgar Snow’s 
review of Owen Lattlmore's book Solution 
In Asia in the Times for February 25, 1945. 
After citing Lattlmore's eminence as an ex¬ 
pert, Mr. Snow goes on. partly quoting from 
and partly commenting on the Lattimore 
book Itself: 

"The Communists control a territory with 
80,000,000 people; they have expanded 'not 
because they subdue people by armed force 
but because the people support them’; basic 
economic conditions under Communist rule 
are better than under Kuomlntang rule; 
many non-communists live peacefully in 
their areas and support the regime, and 'the 
political structure under the Communists 
is more nearly democratic than under the 
Kuomlntang.’ At the same time Lattimore 
stresses at considerable length Chlang Kai- 
shek’s role as something which rises above 
the limitations of one party rule. He does 
not consider the Generalissimo a dictator so 
much as the focus of a coalition of politi¬ 
cal forces representing the different eco¬ 
nomic and regional forces inside the country. 

* * * Lattimore thinks he (Chiang Kai- 
shek) need not fear losing his authority In a 
government In which party differences with 
the Communists could be reconciled by dem¬ 
ocratic processes." 

Mr. Markel, where, in this review Is there 
any warning from the Great Lattimore 
and/or Snow of the disaster to the United 
States which a Communist success in China 
would represent? And how effective were 
those "democratic processes” in reconciling 
Ghiang’s differences with the Communlstg? 
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Chlang DftlM ftt the coelttlon, our Oot- 
ixninfliit. end State Department did their 
beet to ram it down his throat. Bow do you 
nice the prospeot as of now, Mr. Markel? 

One further comment on this review. Mr. 
Snow says: 

“This book brilliantly Illuminates the main 
questions of our time in Asia, and how they 
could be answered by an intelligent, verte* 
brate policy. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
however, in order to win acceptance for such 
measmres we need a new philosophy in Ck>n- 
gress, which in turn (and alone) could im¬ 
pose it on the State Department." 

The sardonic implications of this passage 
are sublime. For your Information, Mr. 
Markel. 1 may say that I believe in the pe¬ 
riod covered there has been no limit to which 
the State Department would not go in sup¬ 
pressing. distorting, and concealing from 
congress what it was doing in China. 

Let us proceed. 

Here la a passage from Edgar Snow's re¬ 
view of Harrison Forman’s report from Bed 
China, as it appeared in the New York Times 
for March 11, 1946. For a devious. Insidious 
propaganda Job I think it would be dilllcult 
to beat. 

“Within this year, we shall be obliged to 
make a decision in our policy toward the 
forces locked in this dispute, for it concerns 
the operation of our military plans to re¬ 
cover North China and Manchuria. We shall 
have to choose, before then, whether to con¬ 
tinue to give all military aid and economic 
cooperation to the Oeneralisslmo’s anti¬ 
communist government at Chungking, even 
if his troops begin to try to move into areas 
in the northern Provinces now already freed 
of Japanese by the Chinese partisans (which 
have political administrations of their own) 
or whether to aid both groups impartially. 
This problem is likely to become much more 
complex, rather than less so, as we approach 
the day when Soviet aims must surely in¬ 
tervene to hasten the end of the war in 
Manchuria and Mongolia. 

“Harrison Forman’s report from Bed China, 
with its fresh vivid and comprehensive ac¬ 
count of the battle for life and freedom 
under China’s partisans (that is, the Com- 
munists) is therefore an extraordinarily 
timely book and of considerable historic as 
well as contemporary value." 

Let us proceed. 

Here is Annalee Jacoby, reviewing John B. 
Powell’s My 26 Years in China in the New 
York Ttmes for December 16. 1946: 

“He (Mr. Powell) is, of course, perfectly 
entitled to his view of a presently controver¬ 
sial situation. But he makes the serious 
error of allowing it to distort his interpreta¬ 
tion of history by dragging the Red Menace 
by the scruff of the neck into situations 
where it harctty seems at home." 

Mr. Markel. wouldn’t you say that Miss 
Jacoby was doing her best to soft-pedal “the 
Bed Menace’’ in the passage cited? 

Let tie proceed. 

Here Is John K. Fairbank reviewing Thun¬ 
der Out of China by Theodore White and 
Annalee Jacoby in the New York Times for 
October 27. 1946. 

Did the Times give the reader any warning 
about Fairbank? On the contrary be was 
represented as an authority. At the end of 
the review, the Times identifies Fairbank as 
foHows: “John e:. Fairbank, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of History at Harvard, began his stud¬ 
ies of Chinese language and history at 
Oxford as a Rhodes scholar. Since 1922 he 
has spent nearly half his time in China, 
during the war in government service at 
Chungteing axid more recently, as head of 
the Department of State’s cultural pro¬ 
gram." 

I suppose you might contend that Identi¬ 
fying Fairbank as bead of the Department 
of State’s cultural program constitutes a 


warning to the reader, but Z will not debate 
that. 

Let us have the passage from Fairbank’a 
review of the White-Jacoby book. The Times 
typographical arrangement does not alwaya 
make it clear when Fairbank is quoting the 
book or talking for himself. You must be the 
judge. Nevertheless lo<2c at this passage: 

^’Equally striking is the picture of the 
Communists, who worked with history as if 
It were a tool and with peasants as if they 
were raw material; they reached down into 
the darkness of each village and summoned 
from it * * * such (word omitted by 
the Times) the Kuomlntang nor Japan im¬ 
agined could exist * * * if you take a 
peasant who has been swindled, beaten and 
kicked about for all his waking days and 
* * * treat him like a man. ask his 

opinion, let him vote for a local government, 
let him organize his own police and gend¬ 
armes. decide on his own taxes and vote 
himself a reduction in rent and interest—if 
you do all that, the peasent becomes a man." 

Mr. Markel, do you get a warning of the 
dangers of communism out of this passage? 
Mr. Fairbank says of the authors that 
“their grasp of the facts cannot be ques¬ 
tioned nor their passionate Americanism." 
In my Judgment the passage quoted is admir¬ 
ably designed to give the reader the im¬ 
pression that the Chinese Communists are 
noble liberators. I leave it to you to Judge 
the quality of the Whlte-Jacoby passionate 
Americanism. 

Let us proceed. 

Here is a passage from Annalee Jacob's 
review of Holger Cahill’s Look South to the 
Polar Star as it appeared in the New York 
Times for February 9. 1947. Miss Jacoby is 
talking now. not Mr. Cahill: 

“The Chinese Communist program of local 
democracy was gathering ragged groups who 
for the first time believed promises worth 
fighting for, and fought Japanese, puppets 
and government troops. Already—though 
not many saw it then—the Chungking gov¬ 
ernment was beginning to dissolve into cor¬ 
ruption and oppression." 

Mr. Markel, in my speech I said: 

“In general, though not in every detail 
these books assumed a common pattern ar¬ 
guing two fundamental points: 

“First. The goverxunent of Cblang Kai- 
shek is vicious, corrupt, decadent and tyran¬ 
nical. 

“Second. The Chinese Communist move¬ 
ment is healthy, vigorous and. in most re¬ 
spects. an admirable effort to attain Justice 
and liberation." 

Does not the passage from Miss Jacoby’s 
review Illustrate exactly the attitude I was 
trying to illustrate? 

Let US proceed. 

Here is a passage from Owen Lattlmore’s 
review of Israel Epstein’s book ’The Un¬ 
finished Revolution in China as it appeared 
in the New York Times for June 22,1947: 

“In the last 10 years American writers 
have taken the lead over all others in raising 
the level of description and analysis in writ¬ 
ing about China. From Edgar Snow’s Red 
Star Over China to Theodore White and 
Annalee Jacob’s Thunder Out of China the 
list of names is distinguished—and most of 
these writers won their distinction solely or 
primarily by what they bad to say about 
China. Israel Epstein has without question 
established a place for himself in this dis¬ 
tinguished company. * * * It Is note¬ 
worthy that the recent and current trend of 
good books about China, well documented 
and well written, has been well to the left 
of center. The writers either throw their 
weight into critiolsm of the Kuomlntang, 
like Mr, White and Mr. (sic) Jacoby, or into 
outspokm support of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists, like Mr. Epstein. • • • There is 

no question about Mr. lutein’s partisan¬ 
ship. He not only Justifies Chinese Com¬ 
munist policy but he Justifies it and Russian 


policy in relation to each other and in r^a- 
tlon to Amerloan policy. But the over-all 
American interest in China has moved be¬ 
yond partisanship. We need to be able to 
tell whether an author is partisan or impar¬ 
tial; but we also have a right to demand 
that he present enough facts for us to be able 
to form our own opinion. Mr. Epstein has 
presented enough facts for this reviewer, at 
least, to form an opinion." 

I shall not comment on this passage be¬ 
yond saying that Z believe it bears out, 
utterly, the argument I made in my speech. 

Let us proceed. 

Here is a passage from Robert Shaplen’s 
review of Robert Payne’r The Revolt of Asia 
as it appeared in the New York Tlmea for 
September 28,1947: 

“He has a convincing triumvirate of 
heroes. • • • Shjarir. the diminutive 
former head of the Indonesian Government; 

* * * Nehru, of India, and Mao Tse- 
tuug, of Communist China. His chief vil¬ 
lains are Chlang Kai-shek and the Kuomin- 
tang * * * he believes Implicitly in 

• • • 'the best features of reform in Com¬ 
munist China. « • * The Revolt of 

Asia * * • stands with Harold Isaac’s 
recent No Peace for Asia as a useful and well- 
written study of the Bast in turmoil." 

Mr. Markel, do you not think that this 
passage bears out what I said in my speech? 

Let i!b proceed. 

We have had Fairbank quoting glowing 
passages about the Chinese Communists 
from Miss Jacoby as cited above. Now we 
have Miss Jacoby telling all and sundry how 
^u^rb a character Mr. Fairbank is in her 
*tet4ew of Fairbank’s The United States and 
China in the New York Times for July 11, 
1946: 

“Only a foolish man or a remarkably 
learned one will write a book about China 
for the next few years. After The United 
States and China, there’s not much left to 
say. I can’t remember another volume which 
holds, packed so tightly, as much scholarly 
information about a single subject. • • * 

Fairbank probably knows as much about 
China as any other American. He went to 
that country in 1932 after studying at the 
University of Wisconsin, Harvard, and Ox¬ 
ford; he came back an authority on western 
imperialisms and their impact on oriental 
societies. He taught Chinese history at 
Harvard, where he set up one of the most 
comprehensive China programs In our coun¬ 
try. His Is not a pale and bookish China, 
nor a country remembered from calmer pre¬ 
war days. He understands the mess it’s in 
today; he returned only recently from a tour 
of duty as director of the United States In- 
fcrmatlon Service in China. • • * Fair- 
bank believes that China’s economic Bjrstem 
is probably heading toward socialism rather 
than capitalism. What form of socialism 
will depend, of course, upon the kind of 
government which controls it. He believes 
that no matter what the outcome of the 
civil war, this will be an authoritarian bu¬ 
reaucracy. • • • “ 

In my speech, Mr. Markel, I said, “The 
praise was glowing, but a spoonful of criti¬ 
cism was often put in to give the right tint 
of impartiality. A master propagandist 
could not have done a better Job." 

When Miss Jacoby says “He (Fairbank) be¬ 
lieves that no matter what the outcome of 
the civU war. this will be an authoritarian 
bureaucracy * * *’’ she isn’t putting in 
a spoonful of criticism. She is subtly trying 
to pin a fig leaf on Mr. Fairbank—Just in 
case. 

You do not think so? Then turn to Fair- 
bank’s review of Gerald Winfield’s China’s 
Struggle for Survival as it appeared in the 
New York Times for December 12, 1948. 

Says Fairbank: 

"Now that the bankruptcy of our made-ln- 
Congress ald-to-China policy has proved 
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Again that Ameriean anna shipped abroad do 
not necessarily protect the American way of 
life, we can try to construct a new China 
policy.’* 

Did you read this passage before the Times 
put it in type. BCr. Markel? It strikes me 
as outrageous. It la most certainly true that 
Congress did Its utmost to aid China and 
who frustrated the effort? The very admin¬ 
istration which, the Times book review said. 
Mr. Falrbank represented In Chungking and 
whose State Department cultural program 
your paper says he headed. 

There was. among other things, an em¬ 
bargo clamped on arms ehipments to China 
and it wasn’t Congress that laid that em¬ 
bargo. It was done by the State Depart¬ 
ment In their effort to force Chlang to adopt 
the coalition policy. I wish you would read 
the second chapter In Miss Utley's book 
called Too Little Too Late—The Facte About 
Aid to China. 

Let us proceed. 

You have had great regard, it seems, for 
Annalee Jacoby’s talents. Here Is a pas¬ 
sage from her review of General Chennault’s 
Way of a Fighter as it appeared in the New 
York Times for January 30. 1949: 

“He (Chennault) adds that this same dic¬ 
tator (Chlang Kai-shek) ‘thoroughly under¬ 
stood the Communist motives and tech¬ 
niques and knew that a Communist minority 
in a coalition government would actually 
result in complete Communist domination 
of China.’ Perhaps, but how could a man 
so wise fall to that this was preferable to 
complete Communist victory In the Held?” 

I shall abstain from comment on this 
propagandist gem and let the exhibit stand 
for Itself. 

In my speech, Mr. Markel. I said: 

“It is not to bo supposed. Mr. President, 
that this trusty band could hit the bull’s 
eye every time. A score of 100 percent was 
perfection not quite to be achieved. 

“For example, in the course of 6 years, In 
the Herald Tribime Weekly Book Review, two 
volumes on China are reviewed by the reliable 
Arch Steele, the far eastern correspondent. 
Similarly In the New York Times we can 
riiacern some skepticism In three reviews by 
Stuart Lllllco. Other examples might be 
given. 

“But, by and large, Mr. President, the boys 
and girls who, In the old-time phrase, were 
determined to carry the message to Garcia, 
scored a triumph. On the whole It was as 
successful a selling job for communism as has 
ever been done here.” 

Not the sentence “Other examples might 
be given.” 

I will now, to sum up this lengthy reply, 
cite for you one of these examples, a pas¬ 
sage from Robert A. Smith’s review of Hol- 
llngton Tong’s Dateline: China as it appeared 
in the New York Times for April 22. 1950: 

“There are two aspects of this book that 
make It Important at this time. 

“First, It recalls, points up and Illustrates 
what many Americans often forget: that 
China was fighting for her life a long time 
before Pearl Harbor. Much of the talk of the 
'ineptitude' of the Chinese Government 
(some of It olBclal) bypasses the days in 
which China fought alone.” 

This was a point heavily underscored In 
Miss Utley's book and In my speech, a point 
which most of your reviewers carefully Ig¬ 
nored. To continue with the quote of this 
particular review: 

“Dr. Tong makes a calm appraisal of why 
the Chinese Government got a ’bad press' 
in 1944 and 1946 and why the Chinese Com¬ 
munists got such a good one. Basic was the 
conflict between the majority of the corre¬ 
spondents and Chlang Kai-shek over the 
nature of the Communists. 


“klany of the correspondents Insisted that 
the Oommunlets were just another political 
party In the strictly American sense. They 
thought Tenan should have as good a chance 
as the Republloans, or at least as Norman 
Thomas would have In this country. Chlang 
regarded the Communists as a conspiratorial 
fifth column whose aim was the overthrow 
of China. Subsequent events have proved 
that Chlang was right.” 

I submit. Mr. Markel, that Mr. Tong and 
Mr. Smith and myself are right. And I sub¬ 
mit that your contentions will not hold 
water. 

You say In your letter “The implications 
of your remarks seem to me obvious—that 
those in charge of the New York Times Book 
Review during this period were either fellow 
travelers or dupes." 

I never said anything of the kind. Here 
Is What I actually said: 

"In some way or other—I do not pretend 
to know how it was done—the authors of 
these books managed to endorse each other’s 
wares with remarkable success. Often they 
reviewed one another's bo(^. It was all 
very skillful • * 

“And where this crowd really went to town 
was when they swting the hatchet on the 
xew authors and journalists who tried to 
warn Americans of the Communist peril.” 

But I now say this: On the basis of the 
record It seems very clear that some more 
than casual effort, some peculiar and delib¬ 
erate Intent, was working somewhere. On 
the basis of the record I believe that some 
Investigation, some heart searching, and 
some admissions are due from the Times 
rather than the sort of protest shown In 
your correspondence with me. 

In the last paragraph of your letter you 
say: 

“I think your charges, and more their Im¬ 
plications. are distinctly unfair and un¬ 
fortunate and that they should be corrected. 
I believe the facts warrant that this correc¬ 
tion should be made In the Conghessiokal 
Record in a position of prominence equal to 
that of the original allegations.” 

I do not make any concession whatever to 
your charges (save for the printer's error 
cited and for which, as I say, provision was 
made for correction befoe you ever raised 
your voice) but I do admit that our exchange 
of views should most certainly appear in the 
Congressional Record. 

With that in my mind I shall Insert this 
entire correspondence, Including my reply. 
In the Congressional Record. In this way 
not only you, but the public, will have avail¬ 
able every exhibit In the exchange. 

Cordially yours, 


Industrial Dispersion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 

or WTOMZNO 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mondap, August 13,1951 

Mr. O'BIAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial from this morning’s Washington 
Post entitled '’Industrial Dispersion,** 
together with a release of the National 
Security Resources Board under date 
of August 10 on the same subject. 


The Post editorial comments favorably 
upon the announcement ttf the National 
Security Resources Board that Govern¬ 
ment programs for the expansion of na¬ 
tional defense will be used to encourage 
industrial dispersal. 

I desire to recall the fact that a re¬ 
port prepared by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
dated June 30, 1951, set forth the basic 
economic and military justification for 
a dispersal program. This document 
has been one of the most popular of 
committee publications. We have al¬ 
ready distributed 3,000 copies on re¬ 
quest, and our supply became exhausted. 
The resolution adopted by the Senate 
on August 9 made the report a Senate 
document (S. Doc. 35) and copies may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents at 30 cents each. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial and release were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of August 
13. 1951) 

INDUSTRIAL Dispersion 

The refusal of Congress to attach a dis¬ 
persal amendment to the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act does not necessarily Imply, as Rep¬ 
resentative Martin charges, that the Presi¬ 
dent's own plan for encouraging industrial 
decentralization flouts the will of Congress. 
Certainly there are no legal obstacles to 
carrying out the Presidential orders. As a 
matter of administrative discretion, he has 
Instructed Government agencies (1) to grant 
certificates of necessity providing for ac¬ 
celerated tax amortization to the greatest 
extent practicable to facilities which meet 
executive dispersal standards, (2) to give 
primary consideration to dispersal factors 
In locating facilities built by the Federal 
Government, and (3) to award defense con¬ 
tracts In such a manner as to make maxi¬ 
mum use of such facilities 

Assurance Is given that the President's plan 
would not cripple established Industries or 
entail any extensive shifting of existing 
plants. But it would discourage new con¬ 
struction In already congested areas, in dis¬ 
regard not only of considerations of mili¬ 
tary security but also of the economic con¬ 
sequences of trying to get more production 
from such areas. In a study prepared for 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re¬ 
port, The Need for Industrial Dispersal, it 
was pointed out that cities often become 
Inadequate or Inefficient for modern produc¬ 
tion methods. Owing to housing shortages, 
workers may have to travel long distances 
to reach the office or the factory. Moreover, 
the cost of policing and servicing over¬ 
crowded municipalities is increased by plant 
expansion. Construction costs and taxes are 
also higher than in less congested areas. In 
short, excessive concentration would add 
greatly to the cost of the defense program, 
as well as to the vulnerability of Industry to 
enemy assaults. 

By establishing new plants in underdevel¬ 
oped areas with adequate potential labor 
supplies and transport facilities opportuni¬ 
ties will be afforded smaller businesses and 
Industries to participate more directly In the 
defense effort and add to the Nation’s pro¬ 
ductive capacity. We conclude that the 
President should be commended for his 
Initiative In launching a program that alms 
to achieve greater military security along 
With fuller utilization of our reserves of 
manpower and other productive resources. 
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BxEormvs Orncx or THX'AusxDmr, 
National Bxxoimcn Boabd, 

August 10, lost. 

An llluBtrated booklet entitled *'Ii Your 
Plant a Target?*' explaining a new program 
lor Industrial dispersion designed to mini¬ 
mize the effects of any atomic bombing at¬ 
tack on the United States, was issued todajr 
by the National Security Resources Board. 

The Government called upon local groups 
to draw up their own voluntary plans for 
locating new industry away from present 
concentrations, and said the distance need 
not be great—as little as 10 to 30 miles, and 
on rugged terrain even less. 

Jack Oorrle, Acting Chairman of the Re¬ 
sources Board, said In a foreword to the 
booklet, "The risk of an all-out atomic attack 
on the United States grows greater each day. 
since we are no longer the sole possessor of 
secret of the atomic bomb. This means 
that no Industrial area In the Nation can 
be considered safe from attack. 

"The protection of industrial production 
is essential to survival in case of war. In¬ 
creased and sustained production is the back¬ 
bone of national security." 

The brochure emphasizes that Industry 
can qualify for Federal Incentives by locat¬ 
ing new plants within local marketing areas. 
It contains nothing, however, to discourage 
construction of new defense industry in areas 
far remote from the larger centers. 

The Federal incentives available are: 
certificates of necessity for accelerated tax 
amortization, allocation of critical materials 
for construction, defense loans, and defense 
contracts. 

In providing these aids, which have been 
In use since the start of the defense mobili¬ 
zation program, the Federal Government is 
to consider satisfactory dispersion to the 
greatest extent practicable. 

The pamphlet shows in detail how disper¬ 
sion can be accomplished entirely within 
Ibcal marketing areas anywhere in the coun¬ 
try by selective use of space on a relatively 
small scale. 

The booklet was based on a pilot opera¬ 
tion conducted In Seattle, Wash., by repre¬ 
sentatives of Industry, labor, and local gov¬ 
ernment. Gorrle outlined this four-point 
program to accomplish industrial dispersion: 

"1. It is designed to disperse new industry 
and expanding industry—^not to move estab¬ 
lished industry. 

"2. No region of the country Is to be built 
up at the expense of another. 

"3. Industrial dispersion can be carried 
out If such deployment Is confined to eacb 
local marketing area. 

"4. State and local governments. In co¬ 
operation with private enterprise, are called 
upon to take the initiative In this defense 
objective. The Federal Government will 
provide encouragement and technical guid¬ 
ance." 

Oorrle said, "Industrial dispersion Is the 
employment of the simple military measure 
of using space for defense against attack. 
Space Is employed on the battlefront to pro¬ 
tect men and supplies. This creates a multi¬ 
plicity of targets and thus reduces the vul¬ 
nerability of any one concentration. • * • 

"These recommendations are flexible guides 
for doing an Industrial dispersion Job. They 
can be adapted for the varying Industrial 
dispersion problems in all sections of the 
Nation. Above all. the recommendations for 
industrial dispersion presented in this book¬ 
let recognize that the Job can best be done 
by private enterprise with cooperation and 
guidance of national. State, and local gov¬ 
ernments" 

The booklet points out the potential role 
of local committees in taking the Initiative 
for deployment of Industry In their own 
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areas. It tells what kind of area Is suitable 
for small groigM of plants, and points out 
step by step how local committees can gst 
a dispersion program on its way. 

As the flrst step in local procedure, the 
booklet eu^ests the organization of a task 
force through the leading civic association, 
to inolude representatives of industry and 
labor, the professions, and government— 
"men who are public spirited, realistic, ex¬ 
perienced In dealing with problems affect¬ 
ing all groups and interests." 

Copies of the booklet can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., for 25 cents each. 

NATIONAL ZNOUSTErAL QISPCRSION FOUCT 

The strength of our national defense and 
in fact of our continued existence as a free 
nation depend largely upon our industrial 
capacity. The core of this capacity, so 
essential to our survival, lies within a rela¬ 
tively few densely built up centers. 

Since 1945, we have experienced a period 
of unprecedented industrial expansion, but, 
except for a few examples, there has been 
no pronounced trend away from these con¬ 
centrations. Some $18,000,000,000 In new 
plants and equipment were spent annually 
during the past 4 years, largely In areas 
already highly industrialized. 

Although we are increasing our defense 
efforts, the danger of atomic attack grows 
and demands that new and more positive 
policies be put into effect to obtain added 
security for our Industrial establishment 
without Jeopardizing its productive effi¬ 
ciency. 

In September 1848. the Government, 
through the National Security Resources 
Board, issued a report. National Security 
Factors In Industrial Location. The report 
stressed the fact that dense agglomerations 
of industrial plants were Inviting targets 
for the enemy and that plants separated In 
space would better survive atomic attack. 

These general conclusions are as sound 
today as they were 3 years ago. On these 
first principles of security our basic policy 
still must rest. 

Since publication of this report, several 
factors have added to the urgency of the 
problem: 

1. The evidence that Russia had a success¬ 
ful atomic explosion. 

2. The probability that a strong enemy air 
attack could penetrate any defenses. 

3. The outbreak of hostilities In Asia as an 
Indication of the semi-peace conditions un¬ 
der which we are living. 

Obviously, In the light of the above, what 
was, In 1948, a set of desirable objectives. Is 
today a subject of major concern and one 
vital to our national security. 

It Is recognized that the major centers of 
Industrial production have become highly 
Integrated and that a part of their efficiency 
is due to their concentration. 

A dispersion policy to be effective and 
realistic must not be allowed to cripple the 
efficiency and productivity of our established 
Industries, lest the remedy become worse 
than the 111. 

Our policy, therefore, must be directed 
mainly toward the dispersal of new and ex¬ 
panding industries. 

Sites which meet dispersion-security 
standards can be found In local marketing 
areas adjacent to industrial or metropolitan 
districts in all seetloas of the country. 

Thus, this policy can be made to fit the 
economic and social pattern of any part of 
the country. 

The fullest cooperation of industry, labor, 
and local and State governments, together 
with all of the measures which the Federal 


Ami 

Oovernment can take. wiU be needed to 
alleviate the pvesent situation. With the 
necessary technical guidance, as well as the 
positive inducements which we will give, 
much can be aooompliahed. 

All departments and agencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment concerned with this problem will be 
called upon in oanying out a coordinated 
policy leading to effective industrial dis¬ 
persal within the concepts described above. 

To this effect, the following measures will 
be taken; 

1. To the greatest extent practicable, cer¬ 
tificates of necessity, allocations of critical 
materals for construction purposes, and 
emergency loane growing out of defense pro¬ 
duction will be confined to facilities which 
meet satisfactory standards of dispersal. 

2. Primary consideration to dispersal fac¬ 
tors will be given In locating facilities built 
by the Federal Oovernment. 

8. Defense contracts will be awarded, and 
planning under Department of Defense pro¬ 
duction-allocation programs will be con¬ 
ducted In such a manner as to males maxi¬ 
mum use of facilities located in dispersed 
sites. 


WiUiam N. Oatif 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, a 
dispatch from Mr. Ray Brock, noted 
Journalist, now in Istanbul, Turkey, in¬ 
dicates that William N. Oatis, an Amer¬ 
ican citizen and Associated Press cor¬ 
respondent in Prague, recently tried and 
convicted by Communist leaders of the 
Czechoslovak Government, is getting the 
*'full treatment" of confinement and tor¬ 
ture in his prison. The dispatch informs 
us that every brutal, cunning method 
of inquisition known to the dread Rus¬ 
sian MVD—the secret police—is being 
used to bring Mr. Oatis to the point of 
death. He is being subjected to solitary 
confinement in a small cell. There are 
endless questionings under blinding 
floodlights, periodic beatings, the use of 
drugs, starvation, and unspeakable in¬ 
dignities. 

While the State Department carries 
on feeble *'negotiations" on the subject 
of Mr. Oatis* release, it Is possible that 
Mr. Oatis' life may soon be ended and 
there will be nothing further to nego¬ 
tiate about. 

The rights of a free press and of press 
correspondents everywhere are on trial 
in this matter. The whole free world 
should rise in righteous indignation and 
take steps both to secure the Immediate 
release of Mr. Oatis and to insure that 
American citizens are not subjected to 
such Communist "drumhead" trials and 
imprisonments in the future. The dis¬ 
patch follows: 

WnxuM N. Oatis and Communist Cbvxlti 
(By Ray Brock) 

A Slovak underground agent, a former as- 
alstant military attach^ in a nearby Balkan 
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cApttal. slipped Into Turkey with flnt-htnd 
Information on Oatls* oonllnement, bis oon- 
dmon. and posttite assurances that Oatls 
will be dead of malnutrition, shock, and 
sheer hrutailaatton. unless be Is released 
from his tile prison cell within a mattor of 
ireeiEs. The Soviet press may then be espect- 
ed to issue the usual communique that 
Oatle was killed while **trylng to escape" or 
that be died of some vague disease. 

*‘Qun«boat diplomacy" Is perhaps out of 
date, and even the British sat out the sen¬ 
tences and imprisonments of a group of 
British engineers who were hurled Into the 
notorious Ljublanka prison In Moscow in 
1088, for alleged sabotage. But the case of 
WllUam N. Oatls Is an outrage meriting 
something more than the platitudes of Dean 
Qooderbam Aches(»i. The impotence of the 
American State Department, the United 
States Congress, and the President, himself, 
to do anything-->even to communicate with 
Oatis—is typical of the low prestige. Influ¬ 
ence, and power of the West in Central Bu- 
rope, the Balkans, and Middle Bast today. 

Bill Oatls has been sentenced to 10 years 
of the vilest Imprisonment, with the attend¬ 
ant tortures, privations, and Inquisitions 
peculiar to Soviet methods, for having done 
nothing more than perform the routine 
duties of an American foreign correspondent. 
According to my Slovak informant, Oatls la 
being subjected to day-and-night, around- 
the-clock, inquisition. He la denied any¬ 
thing but a slim bread ration and gruel— 
enough to keep him, temporarily, alive—and 
is subjected to beatings, dmgglngs, and sleep¬ 
less hours of repetitious questioning designed 
to break his will, his morale, his health, and 
elicit the usual "confession" of espionage, 
sabotage, and acts against the Caech Com¬ 
munist Government and the Soviet Union. 

This correspondent Is personally familiar 
with the efforts and Intervention of Secre¬ 
tary Acheson on the behalf of another cele¬ 
brated political prisoner and. as far as I am 
concerned, I’d rather be dead. The previous 
prisoner was Oen. Drajo Mihailovich, Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Serbian Chetnlks. 
who. callously abandoned by the OWI, the 
OSS. and the misinformed western press 
ftN an Axis "collaborationist," was run down, 
ultimately, by Tito’s Communist parttoans. 

Half dead of typhus, ravaged by the 
hunger and privation of his years of guer¬ 
rilla warfare against the Germans, Italians, 
the Croatian Fascist Ustashl, Mlhailovioh 
was subjected to intolerable tortures, 
drugged, beaten to insensibility, revived, and 
tried before a Communist court in Belgrade. 
The Serbian general then confessed, almost 
inaudlbly, to alleged accommodation with— 
Winston ChurohlU's phrase—the Axis enemy. 
Mihailovich was taken to the subbasement 
of Belgrade prison and riddled with sub¬ 
machine-gun lire, riddled so as to make the 
body unrecognisable. Then the mangled 
corpse was tossed into a hidden grave, to 
prevent Serb Loyalists from retrieving it for 
honorable burial. 

Before and during the trial of Draja Ml- 
hallovlob, this correspondent headed a mis¬ 
sion to Washington to Intervene on the 
genertd’s behalf with the State Department 
and the President. This mission Included 
on its roster such responsihle and liberal 
figures as Dorothy Thompson, Bdgar Ansel 
Biowrer, international journalists of undis¬ 
puted renown; Christopher Emmet, a rec¬ 
ognised free-rigbta crusading journallat: 
David Martin, journalist, writer, and authw 
of Ally Betrayed, a documented history of 
Mihaiiovlch’B campaign; and 37 United 
States wartime pilots, bombsrdlera, naviga- 
ton, and gunners who had parachuted into 
Mthailovleh-held Tugoelav territory, had 
been saved, protected, and repatriated to the 


Allied lines. The fliers Chartered a plane at 
Chicago, foregathered from their eeattered 
home dttea, and flew to Washington to Jola 
me. We approadied the State Departs^t 
and the White Bouse for a hearing—with 
affidavits from all the ffiert who, parachuting 
from disabled bombers into Mlhailovioh ter¬ 
ritory. had eye-wltneised his campaign 
against the Axis snemy, and who had been 
flown out to Allied air bases In Italy from 
a ciandeetine field constructed by the 
Chetnlks. 

But the pro-Soviet Influence was still In 
the ascendancy In official Washington in the 
early summer of 1946. Acting Secretary 
Acheson, counseled by Alger Hiss, flatly re¬ 
fused to aee the fliers or any members of 
the Mihailovich mission. The worried Presi¬ 
dent was advised by Hiss to give the Ameri¬ 
can airmen the bruah-off. He did so. Thia 
cotrespondent, at a Presidential press confer¬ 
ence, was told that the President had turned 
the matter over to his military aide (General 
Vaughan) and that was as far as It would go. 
It went further, however. 

Warned by the then Near Eastern Desk 
Chief of the State Department, Wallace Bar¬ 
bour, that the American airmen were pre¬ 
paring to make a public statement on the 
issue, Dean Acheson relented. He agreed to 
a 5-mlnute conference. The head of the 
fliers' delegation, David Martin, and I. stayed 
for 46 minutes. We laid the affidavits btfore 
Acheson. We pointed out, with documents 
and unimpeachable proof, that Mihailovich 
stood In peril of political murder for nothing 
more than defense of h|a homeland—on 
orders from the Yugoslav, Government In 
exile In. first Cairo, then London—against 
the Axis and later Communist depredations 
by the pillaging partisans of the Communist 
terrorist Tito. Acheson then, as now, was 
aware that the State Department, the OWI, 
and OSS were honeycombed with Communist 
and pro-Sovlet emplosrees. 

Dean Oooderham Acheson, at the end of 
the 46-minute conference, firmly assured this 
correspondent, David Martin, and the desig. 
nate head of the United States airmen's mis¬ 
sion, that "everything possible will be done 
to Insure that General Mihailovich will be 
liberated." 

Mihailovich was machine-gunned to death, 
after his mock trial, a scant few weeks later. 
Research discloses that the extent of Ache- 
son's Intervention was a weakly worded aide- 
memoire—very similar to the notes relating 
to WUUam N. Oatls. 

Much more than the fate of WUllam N. 
Oatls Is at stake presently, although the life 
of a working foreign correspondent should 
be enough to stir the State Department to 
action. The sworn affidavits of 87 United 
States airmen, representing more than 600 
allied fliers, American, Scots, British, and 
Australlana, attesting Mihailovich's loyalty, 
fell on completely deaf ears at the State 
Department. 

Despite the eloquent appeals and out¬ 
raged editorials of leading American newa- 
papera, the State Department and the White 
Houee have apparently done nothing but 
issue routine protests and threats of futile 
economic sanctions against, of all people, 
the Oeecha. 

William N. Oatls. Associated Frees corre¬ 
spondent, is a tortured iwisoner of the Soviet 
Union. Seised by the MVD, tortured by 
their skilled and brutal agents, flung Into 
solitary, beaten, drugged, and forced to a 
typical Soviet confeaslonr—this Amsrlesn 
cltisen and newspaperman Is nearing ex¬ 
haustion and death today In a prison can 
In Communist OSeehoslovAkla. 

This oorreapondeat is, admittedly, no Tom 
Paine. But we could use a Tom Paine right 
now. if we had one. 


TIm Aitaui Wsisr Grali 


S3ETBN8XON CUf REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTT 

OPCAUPOaiRA 

IN THE HOUSE OP BBFBBSBNTAHVBS 

Monday, August 13,19S1 

Mr. TORT7. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to cell attention of the Members of 
the House to an excellent editorial on 
the fantastic central Arizona project, 
which appeared in the Los Angeles Sen¬ 
tinel on August 2,1951: 

Thb Asibona Watxs ChUB 

Too few Callfomlans have bothered to 
study the Implications of the long-contested 
central Arizona project—and the effect the 
fantastic proposal will have on California 
economy. 

What Is the central Arizona project? It 
is a so-called reclamation project to take 
Colorado River water to land In the central 
part of Arizona, near Phoenix. Proponents 
of the project claim It’s construction Is to 
provide a rescue supply of Colorado River 
water to 936,000 acres of war-horn land In 
Arizona. 

According to an official estimate of Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman the 
project’s total coat to the Nation as a whole 
would be $2,075,729,000. Based on the pro¬ 
visions of the central Arizona project bill 
3. 75, and on the following specified condi¬ 
tions: Construction cost estimate of $708,- 
000,000; an interest rate of 2% percent; an 
B-year construction period; and a 75-year fi¬ 
nancing period. 

Principal feattnres of this proposed project 
are: (1) Bridge Canyon X>am on the Colorado 
River, above Hoover Dam; (2) Parker Dam 
p\unp lift, to raise Irrigation water a total 
height of 985 feet; (3) Aqueducts and canals 
to transport water a distance of 315 miles to 
grow ordinary field crops. 

We object to Arizona’s efforts to secure an 
unprecedented hand-out of public funds for 
private gain. Consider this: 

The citizens of California face a heavy new 
Federal tax burden which would be Imposed 
upon them to subsidize private-land owners 
In Arizona. 

The average subsidy for the 430 largest 
Arizona land owners Involved would he $6,- 
650,000 each. 

As a Federal taxpayer, you would be ex¬ 
pected to contribute to an Irrigation schema 
that would spend $1A88 an acre to put water 
on land worth only $300 an acre. 

Landowners in Arizona would pay leas 
than 1 percent on the Interest cost of ths 
project, while the residents of the 47 other 
States, who will rsoelve none of ths benefits, 
would pay 98 percent. 

This speculator’s dream would consume 
more than 500,000 tons of steel and vast 
quantities of other critical materlala needed 
for ships, tanks, and other vital elexnente In 
the Nation’s defense program. Building this 
oosUy project would Injure—not aid—our 
country’s defense effort. 

Why are Californians so concerned over the 
outcome of the project? Because Arizona 
wants an increased supply of Colorado River 
water to use on 396X100 acres of privately 
owned land. The only way Arizona can get 
this new water supply is by taking It away 
from the people of California. And to do 
that, we feel It is wmrth repeating, an addi¬ 
tional tax burden of some |2XX)0,000,000 
would have to be saddled on the already 
overloaded taxpayers of all States. The Colo¬ 
rado River water Arisona wants would s'^rve 
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more than 5.000.000 people In California, 
where no Federal subsidy would be required, 
The people of California own this Water by 
virtue of long-standing contracts with the 
United States Government, 

In short, the fantastically expensive Ari¬ 
zona reclamation project is not truly a 
reclamation project at all—-it's a speculator’s 
windfall. 


Great To Be Craiy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CURENCEJ. BROWN 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe the editorial, Great To Be Crazy, 
by Wilbur D. Matson, editor of the Mor¬ 
gan County Herald, McConnelsville, 
Ohio, is worth the reading by every 
Member of Congress and the public gen¬ 
erally, and for that reason I Insert it in 

the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

OnsAT To Bs Crabt 

The other morning we arrived at the 
Herald office In conformity with a third of 
a century’s custom. We were cogitating over 
an article we had read in Collier’s the night 
before by David E. Lilienthal, which said 
India and Pakistan are on the edge of war, 
about which shall possess Kashmir. Mr. 
Lilienthal, the author, said the issue is 
whether the historic region of Kashmir and 
Jammu shall be a portion of India or of 
Pakistan. 

The dispute may Involve 360.000,000 and, 
as we are up to our neck In the U. N., the 
outbreak of war would, undoubtedly, put 
the United States into another and even 
bigger and better war than Korea. We felt 
uneasy over the situation. Sure, if anyone 
wants to fight, anywhere on the round globe, 
we must get in on one side or the other, but 
whether we are for Pakistan or whether we 
are for India, aye. there’s the rub. We need 
more ware. ’There’s no doubt on that score. 
Two World Wars and Mr. Truman’s police 
action in Korea are not enough for one gen¬ 
eration. If we have the misfortune to get 
peace in Korea, a dispute between Pakistan 
and India affords a much better opportunity 
to call out the five-star generals and a few 
more millions of good American boys for the 
slaughter, and everyone will have a good 
Job and enjoy more employment, fulfilling 
the ’Truman promises of prosperity for all, 
especially the bureaucrats and five percent¬ 
ers. 

After all, the U. N. must engage in constant 
wars to keep world peace and it is our mani¬ 
fest American destiny to bankrupt ourselves 
and supply the men and the money for po¬ 
licing the round globe from Timbuktu to 
Greenland’s icy mountains which, by the 
way, we need for an airfield to help main¬ 
tain peace for dear old England and the U. N. 
By the way, where Is Pakistan? 

In a confused mood, we decided to go to 
the post office and see whether a heavy dew 
on Federal Creek had shut off the morning 
mall from Athens. En route we met a ma¬ 
tron of the village with a hometown Herald. 
“I’m sending it to my boy in Austria. He’s 
helping keep the peace for the U. N. in the 
old kingdom of Franz Joseph. How glad I am 
that he can fight and die for dear old Austria. 
Isn’t It a lovely day?” We replied dully 


that it was. Next stop was near the post 
office where we noted a number of young 
men, in the main, at the armory, applying for 
unemployment compensation in a time when 
wars and public doles have sent the wheels 
of Industzy spinning at a furious rate and 
anyone who will work and is not entirely in¬ 
capacitated, mentally and physically, can 
obtain employment. 

Then we met a boy from an Army camp 
who told us he was home on leave and, in a 
few days, would be sent to an unknown des¬ 
tination on one of the oceans. “We’ve got to 
defend the thirty-eighth parallel,*’ he said, 
“If we don’t get It, the Communists will 
beat us to it.” “Sure,” we assented with 
enthusiasm. “We've got to have the thirty- 
eighth parallel.’’ Anyway, you can’t have a 
police action without a line to dispute over. 
Again, as Woodrow Wilson said when we 
failed to Join the League of Nations, we 
broke the heart of the world. It’s up to 
us now to gather up the pieces and put them 
together. Do I hear voices in the air? 
And It’s my hope that we wind up the 
thirty-eighth parallel on a spool and put 
it in the national museum as a memorial 
to the great sagacity of Mr. Acheson’s 
State Department which successfully gets 
you Into war and makes business, thus re¬ 
versing the policies of such old fogies as John 
Hay and James G. Blaine, who tried to make 
friends and keep the Nation at peace. 

By then, we had arrived at the post office 
and, although our eyesight is not what It 
used to be. noted a panorama of legs among 
four young girls in shorts, apparently suf¬ 
fering from the heat. When a young fellow, 
we had to pay a quarter to see a similar ex¬ 
hibition at what in that crude era was called 
a leg show. We, undoubtedly, are making 
progress In dress. 

Somewhat groggy and bewildered and feel¬ 
ing as though on a roller coaster for the 
first time, we came back to the office In time 
to sell some Heralds, Just off the press. A 
customer who wanted an ad dropped in 
and stopped to chat. “You know,” he said, 
"the neighbors out our way tell of a man who 
has a fine farm, all the latest machinery, and 
plenty of stock, whom they swear gets wel¬ 
fare checks. Don’t say anything about it. 
It’s ag’ln the Federal law to hurt anyone’s 
feelings who is a relief client.” A Malts 
friend arrived by that time and was philo¬ 
sophically summing up the national situa¬ 
tion. After a few sarcastic remarks on the 
“mores” of this strange period, his summa¬ 
tion and final conclusion was that “every¬ 
body Is as crazy as hell and, maybe, I’m crazy, 
too.” En route to dinner, as we passed 
“Deac” Ralston, sitting out In front of his 
home, we told him of our Malta friend’s 
analysis and he laughed and replied, “Has he 
Just found that out? I’ve known that since 
they elected Roosevelt for a fourth term and 
followed up with Truman. I thought every¬ 
body was on to that by this time.” It’s great 
to be crazy and, peace. It’s wonderful. 


The Politktl ActiYities of Got. Tom Dewejr 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDGAR A JONAS 

or XLLXNOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, It fre¬ 
quently happens that through the ardu¬ 
ous and indefatigable efforts of the press 
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facts are brought to light about which 
the public would not be informed were 
It not for newspaper editorials and press 
notices. Recently Qov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York, has been in the 
limelight not because of any outstand¬ 
ing or specific performance in his own 
State but because of the Interest that 
he has manifested in the coming na¬ 
tional campaign. In fact, Tom Dewey 
has been issuing statements supposedly 
for the benefit of the Republican Par^. 
He has declared his preference for can¬ 
didates and made emphatic statements 
about what such candidates must stand 
for. A thorough analysis of Governor 
Dewey’s record is contained in an edi¬ 
torial published in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune under date of August 10, 1951. 
The editorial should receive as much 
and as wide publicity as it is possible to 
give to it. It contains some enlightening 
as well as startling disclosures about the 
past and present performances of the 
twice-defeated Republican candidate for 
President. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, I also include an editorial. The 
editorial Is entitled *’Tom Thumb Up to 
Date.” and herewith follows: 

Ton Tkvmb Up to Dati 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, twice defeated as 
Republican candidate for President, con¬ 
tinues to haunt the party. He has been de¬ 
claring a preference for General Eisenhower 
as the party’s nominee in 1953. This 
amounts to an acknowledgment that, so far 
as his personal prospects go, he is washed 
up ns a candidate In his own right. The 
people tried to make that clear enough to 
him In 1944, but his vanity was such that 
he could not be convinced until they bad 
repeated their expression of distaste at the 
polls in 1948. 

Dewey started off yke a rocket as the boy 
gang buster, and he looked plausible as a 
candidate In 1940, when be was opposing 
Roosevelt’s designs to put the Nation into 
war. He got a lesson in the Republican 
convention that year when the late Thomae 
A. Lamont, of the house of Morgan, pulled 
the wires to get the nomination for Wendell 
Winkle, once a Democrat. Wlllkle was as 
much of an interventionist as Roosevelt, and 
the big idea of the wealthy Anglophiles in 
the East was to deny the people the right to 
vote fur somebody who intended to stick by 
his word that the United SUtes would not be 
taken Into war. They knew where Roosevelt 
stood, and they knew Wlllkle was Just as hot 
for getting Into war as he was. So Dewey was 
shunted aside. 

He got the Idea after that experience. The 
Illumination required that he discard bis 
principles and become as foreign minded as 
the rest of the New Deal Republicans who 
won acceptance from the international bank¬ 
ers and like-minded world savers. The 
transformation was complete about the 
time that the Republican conference was 
held at Mackinac In 1943. He said there that 
“we have had a de facto military alliance 
with Great Britain practically ever since the 
War of 1812” and went on to urge a post¬ 
war alliance with England. 

Dewey did not allow history to trouble 
him, conveniently overlooking the Oregon 
boundary dispute, the British designs in 
Texas and California, the British role In the 
Civil War. and the Venezuela boundary con¬ 
troversy. He knew what the England first- 
ers in Wall Street wanted of him. and he 
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gave It to tbem. Bit reward wm the Be- 

publican nomloatlon in IMd. 

Dewey diitteghlshed htanaelt In that earn* 
paign the '‘me, too" tactics upon which 
he suhe^uently took out a copyright. Be 
pledged hlmeell not to make an issue of Pearl 
Harbor, although he knew that the admin¬ 
istration had cracked the Japanese code be¬ 
fore the country was taken to war and that 
the Booaeveit administration’s account of 
how hostilities began was apurloos. As the 
Oermans had informed Japan in 1841 that 
there were reasonable grounds for suspect¬ 
ing that America had broken the Japanese 
code, the information was not vital to mili¬ 
tary security, but it was important to Roose¬ 
velt’s political security. 

Dewey thought it was a moral victory to 
lose to Roosevelt by "only" million votes, 
but he failed to acknowledge that most of 
the votes he received were anti-Roosevelt. 
anti-New Deal, anti-fourth term, anti-Oom- 
mxmist, anti-Bidney BUlman, and antl-PAC. 

When 1948 rolled around, the Republicans 
disregarded the party tradition that no de¬ 
feated candidate should be renominated. 
Dewey grabbed the nomination from better 
men and then proceeded to reenact the fatal 
strategy of 1944. 

Harry Truman looked like a pushover and 
should have been. His popularity had 
reached the vanishing point when the nom¬ 
inating convention gathered, and even Paul 
Douglas, Jake Arvey, and the Roosevelt hoya 
wanted to dump him for Elsenhower. But 
he got the nomination by default and came 
out of his corner throwing everything con- . 
venient to hand, while Dewey pursued what ^ 
he mistakenly conceived to be a high-level 
campaign with a total absence of content. ^ 
Again millions of Americans who wanted 
someone or something to vote for etayed 
home on election day and Dewey loet hia 
sure thing. 

It didn't cure him. In a Lincoln Day 
speech in 1840, he had the temerity to ad¬ 
vise anyone who differed with his tactics of 
yenslng the New Deal to get out of the party 
and counseled those who thought that hie 
twice-tested formula for defeat was stupid 
and craven to "go out^d try to get elected 
In a typical American community and see 
what happens to them." A good many can¬ 
didates dedicated to fighting Trumaniam, 
root and branch, did Just that In the con¬ 
gressional elections of 1960. Unlike Dewey 
in his Presidential waltaes, they won. 

The fact was that In his losing campaign 
of 1948 Dewey ran substantially behind the 
Republican congreMlonal candidates in a 
majority of districts, even though Truman 
had based bis campaign on slanders directed 
against the previous Republican Congress. 
The little man from Albany be almost wholly 
Ignored. 

Tet, Dewey persisted in his mistaken no¬ 
tions so that, in a speech at Princeton Uni¬ 
versity early in 1050, he decried the epithet 
“me. too,’* and predicted that to listen to “the 
croaking voices of reaction or isolation’’— 

1. e., to those who thought that the way 
to beat Trumanlsm was to offer an alterna¬ 
tive to foreign intermeddling and to the 
whole ^endthrlft socialism of the opposi¬ 
tion—was to invite defeat at election time. 
He said that if such views were to prevail, 
the Democrats would win every time. What 
had they been doing in the four succeeding 
elections? 

When 'XTuman embarked on the Korean 
lunacy, Dewey was aU In favor of it. He 
cautioned Republicans last December that 
this was not the time for further criticism 
of the administration’s foreign policy. When, 
with Dewey, is it ever the time? Be was 
for everything that Tntman did, but for 
more of it. He wanted an Army of 100 
divisions raided overnight at astronomical 


cost. He wanted ev er y on e, man or woman, 
regiatered to be eonsorlptad tor nattonal 
servloe. Be waa, indeed, a valiant enemy 
of communism every tbne the waltem etarted 
to gather up the dessert plates at a pubUe 
banquet. 

But he was not so heroic a warrior when 
Soviet officials in the United States khl- 
naped a nmaway Russian school teacher 
named Oksana Koeenklna. who didn’t want 
to be sent home to Russia, and held her 
prisoner In the Soviet consulate in New 
York. When a writ of habeas corpus was 
sought for her release, the Russian Bmbaasy 
In Washington protested to the State De¬ 
partment and the State Department pre¬ 
vailed on Dewey to urge the courts to with¬ 
hold Issuance of the writ. The delay was 
sufficient to cause the despairing Ifrs. Ko- 
sexxkina to cast herself from a third-floor 
window in the Mew York consulate. She 
was gravely injured, although ahe subse¬ 
quently recovered. If Dewey had had the 
spunk to tell the State Department that no¬ 
body, constitutionally, could withhold the 
Issuance of the writ, the teacher would have 
been liberated and the tragedy averted. 
But. as usual, his knees wobbled in the 
clutch. 

There was genersl relief last year when 
Dewey annoimeed he would not run for a 
third term as governor. At the eleventh 
hour, following a meeting with Winthrop 
Aldrich, of the Chase National Bank, who 
wears two British decorations. Dewey 
changed his mind. Aldrich apparently con¬ 
vinced Dewey that England and the Ohaae 
National needed him. BesidSB. the banker 
laid, there would be no campaign contribu¬ 
tions for Joe Hanley. Dewey’s lieutenant 
governor, who had the Inside track for tbs 
Republican nomination for governor. 

In a celebrated letter written by the heart¬ 
broken Banley, who was fobbed off to run 
and lose against Hbbbbt Lehman for Sena¬ 
tor after Dewey supplanted him in the race 
for governor, Dewey's lieutenant told how 
his boss had told him he must stand aside, 
sugaring the order with the promise of a 
fat State Job if he should lose to Lehman. 
Later gossip held that the Wall Streeters 
had rigged a deal whereby the New Deal 
would put up a nonentity agalzut Dewey for 
governor in return for running Hanl^ 
againet Lehman. Dewey and Lihmah were 
both Internationalists, and their Wall Street 
supporters wanted both to have a cinch race. 

Tbat'e the way It worked out. Banley 
waa rewarded with a State ainecure which, 
together with his pension rights and other 
perquisites, gives him an income of about 
$22,000 a year. There Is a criminal statute 
covering bribes and promises to win nom¬ 
ination for office, but no one had Invoked 
it. Equally unsavory was the story brought 
out by the Senate Crime Committee of bow 
gambling st Saratoga has run wide open 
under Dewey although his State police drew 
up reports showing the nrtent of this illegal 
activity. 

Dewey’s record bears out the celebrated 
Judgment of Mrs. Kenneth Simpson, widow 
of the former Republican Congressman and 
Republican National Committeeman from 
New York State, who said, “You have got to 
know him to dislike him." The voters know 
him sufficiently well to want no pert of him, 
and that’s why he’s for Elsenhower. 

What that support means will be made 
more clear when the New York delegation 
to the 1962 Republican National Convention 
establishes its position. It will be well ad¬ 
vised to follow the course of the rest of the 
public and tell Dewey that he speaks only 
for himself. It shotilcl be clearer to poli¬ 
ticians than to men of other trades that 
there la no percentage in accepting orders 
from a dying duck. 


Rifll to TUklaNdi 


CKTBN8ION OP BEUARKB 

HON. GEORGE HEADER 

or incRiOAM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATEVES 

Monday, August 13.1951 

Mr. MEADBR. Mi*. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following editorial 
from the Muskegon Chronicle, Muske¬ 
gon, Mich., August 8.1951: 

BZ«IT To TtDBLANH 

Fortunately, the real fight over ownership 
of offshore lands where rich oil deposits have 
been found will come In the Senate, where 
a bipartisan effort will be made to retain 
Federal ownership and to earmark Federal 
revenues obtained from oil leases on these 
lands for the Nation’s schools. 

This time the fight was a pushover in the 
House, whose Members voted 365 to 109 to 
give States a quitclaim title to these much 
disputed offshore lands, ihe battle in the 
Bouse was fought largely on States' rights, 
which Is at best a great overslmpllflcation of 
the Issue. 

The bill which has now gone to the Senate 
confirms and establlsbes “the titles of the 
States to lands beneath the navigable wa¬ 
ters within State boundaries and to the na¬ 
tional resources within such waters and 
lands’* and provides for “the control, explora¬ 
tion. development and conservation of cer¬ 
tain resources of the continental shelf lying 
outside State boundaries." 

There never has been any question, and is 
none now, of the right of States to owner¬ 
ship and use of lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries, nor to lands 
adjacent to States under inland waters. The 
long dispute Involves only what are known as 
the marginal ocean coastal area and the con¬ 
tinental shelf lying outside of coastal State 
boundaries. 

The Supreme Court has ruled twice in re¬ 
cent years that these marginal areas are un¬ 
der Federal Jurisdiction. Thus the House 
action, stripped of its confusions, is prima¬ 
rily an attempt by legislation to reverse the 
Supreme Court. 

Representative Gxoaos Meadxx. of Ann Ar¬ 
bor. the only Michigan Republican Member 
of the House to vote against the States’ 
rights appeal, likewise was the ozUy Michi¬ 
gan Member to present a thoroughgoing 
analysis of his vote. "From a legal point of 
view," Mr. MsAOxa said, “the bill must be one 
of two things: (1) An effort to reverse the 
Supreme Court, or (2) a donation of Federal 
lands to the States." 

On the first point Mr. Meadkr makes the 
logical claim that while Congress Is Justified 
in changing its own acts to reverse the effect 
of a court decision, it is a violation of the 
separation of Judicial anl legislative powers 
to reverse the Court In a situation involving 
not a statute but an Interpretation of the 
Constitution. 

On the second point Mr. MsAom says sen¬ 
sibly that he “cannot find Justification for 
transferring the natural resources which be¬ 
long to all the people of the United States 
to any limited group, whether they be the 
citizens of States or other segments of the 
population." 

proponents of this transfer to States have 
always called their legislation the "tldelands 
bill," which is Itself a complete misnomer. 
Tldelands constitute the area that Is alter¬ 
nately covered and uncovered by the tides, 
and the Supreme Court has repeatedly held 
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that the States h«ve clear title to such 
lands, together with the beds of their own 
Inland navigable waters. 

It la important to bear In mind that the 
lands in dispute, despite all the clever sub¬ 
terfuge. are not tldelands at all. They be¬ 
gin at the lower water mark where the tide- 
lands end. and there has never in our his¬ 
tory been any decision of the Supreme Court 
dealing with such submerged lands which 
held that Jurisdiction of them lies elsewhere 
than with the Federal Government. 

There is no possibility of a parallel situa¬ 
tion in the Great Lakes, and thus the talk 
of the "dangerous prc|cedent of national con¬ 
trol for the future, if not now," is pretty 
farfetched. The House action is a gift to 
the three States of Texas. Louisiana, and 
California, where rich oil lease rights extend 
beyond the tideland area, the revenue from 
which those States quite naturally want for 
themselves. 

Possibly in their desire to be anti-Tru¬ 
man—who vetoed a similar bill 2 years ago— 
this time more House Members than ever 
have Joined the questionable tldelands pres¬ 
sure group. They have filled both counts In 
Representative Meader’s indictment. They 
have tried to set up the Judicial branch as 
secondary to the legislative and have voted 
to give away to three States Important ocean 
property rights the benefits of which belong 
to all the people and which in the past have 
never been held to be anything but federally 
controlled. 

such action were taken by State legis¬ 
latures, It would be understandable. In the 
Congress of the United States, however, the 
Nation’s rights ought to be considered para¬ 
mount. 


Soap-Box Derby 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILUAMH. AYRES 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
was a great day for Akron, Ohio. It was 
a greater day for the Nation. For the 
fourteenth annual Soap-Box Derby was 
run at Derby Downs at Akron, Ohio. 

With the world in a turmoil, it was 
truly an inspiration to see the youth of 
America perform. Scandals and cor¬ 
ruption rising from sporting events had 
been disheartening. The annual Soap- 
Box Derby Is one sport that will never 
be subjected to "fixing." You cannot 
destroy the integrity of youth. These 
young red-blooded Americans, who build 
their own little racers, put sportsman¬ 
ship. honesty, and fairness above every¬ 
thing else. 

Only one young man could win first 
place in the field of 141 contestants. The 
140 who did not win put forth their best 
effort, and in the true American tradi¬ 
tion extended their hearty congratula¬ 
tions to the winner, Darwin Cooper, of 
Williamsport, Pa. 

We need not be fearful of our future 
if our boys can be given the opportunity 
to appreciate competition and incentive. 

Next year I would like to see as many 
Members of Congress accompany the 
contestants from their districts to the 
fifteenth annual Soap-Box Derby, to be 


held in Akron, Ohio. It will be an in¬ 
spiration to the Members to witness the 
American way of life in action. Our 
future is in the hands of our youth. 
They deserve our support. 


An Affirmative Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE HEADER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I Intend 
to offer an amendment to the foreign- 
aid bill which is expected to come before 
the House of Representatives this week. 

My amendment will have the same 
essential purpose as H. R. 3798, which I 
introduced April 23, 1951, to create a 
Commission on Aid to Underdeveloped 
Areas. This bipartisan commiilsion 
would have the task of studying the 
obstacles and barriers presently limiting 
private investment in foreign areas and 
recommending ways and means of elimi¬ 
nating or minimizing such barriers. 

Today I received a statement from Mr. 
Howard S. Piquet, senior specialist on 
irternational economics. liCglslative Ref¬ 
erence Service. Library of Congress. 
This statement consists of analytical 
comment on H. R. 3798. I wish to make 
this analysis available to the Members of 
Congress to assist them in their consid¬ 
eration of the amendment I intend to 
offer. 

For the purpose of acquainting the 
Members of the House with the back¬ 
ground and experience of Mr. Piquet, I 
precede his analysis of my bill by an 
excerpt from Who's Who in America: 

Piquet, Howard S.. econozniat; b, Brook¬ 
lyn. N. T., July 4, 1903; s, Samuel D. and 
Laura E. (Mann) P.; B. S., New York U., 
1924: M. A., U. of Calif., 1926; Ph. D., Prince¬ 
ton, 1930; m Dorothy Virginia Burke. Deo. 
23, 1930; children—^Dorothy Vanna, Howard 
6., Barbara. Instructor, Princeton, 1928-32; 
asst. prof, econ.. New York U., 1932-34; 
economist, U. S. Tariff Commn., 1934-37, 
chief of econ. dlv., 1937-43; Secretary Sec¬ 
tion on Distribution, United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Food and Agriculture. Hot 
Springs, Va.. 1943; exec. sec. and dir. of 
investigation United Nations Interim 
Commn. on Food and Agr. 1943-45; adjunct 
prof, economic theory, Grad. Sch. of Am. 
U., IVashlngtou, D. C., since 1934. Special 
Adviser, Office of War Mobilization and Re¬ 
conversion, 1946-46, exec. sec. Inter-agency 
policy com. on rubber, 1945-48, senior spe¬ 
cialist on internet, economics, Legls. Ref. 
Service, Library of Congress, since 1946; 
mem. profl. staff Com. on Fgn. Affairs, Ho. 
of Reps, (deputy staff dir. Ho. Select Com. 
on Foreign Aid). Mem. Am. Econ. Assn., 
Fhl Beta Kappa. Zeta Psl. Author: Build¬ 
ing and Loan Associations In New Jereey, 
1930; Outline of the New Deal Legislation, 
1933; Functional International Organiza¬ 
tion In Annals Am. Acad. Pollt. and Social 
Scl., 1945; the International Charter in Proc. 
of 1948 Econ. Inst. U. S. C. of C.; numerous 
articles nn tariffs and Internat. orgn. Home: 
2209 Yorktown Road NW., Washington, D. C. 
(Who’s Who in America. 1950-51.) 


ASOTl 

COMMCXNTB ON PBOPOSAX. OP RSPasSBNTATZVS 
Mbaobb 

There is much that, can be said in favor 
of the proposal that a special commission 
along the lines of the Hoover Commission 
be created to plan, and later on to advise the 
administration of, the point 4 program. 
There Is constant danger of pouring out mil¬ 
lions of dollars too quickly in the form of 
well-intentioned, but poorly conceived, for¬ 
eign aid. The granting of aid of the de¬ 
velopmental type Is more of a psychological 
than an administrative problem. The Rep¬ 
resentative’s Interpretation of the objectives 
of the point 4 program is quite apt, partic¬ 
ularly his concept of vacuum areas and his 
desire to shift our policy from the nega¬ 
tivism of containment to a positive psycho¬ 
logical offensive. The big problem In con¬ 
nection with the point 4 program Is know¬ 
ing what It is that we want to do. In final 
analysis our objective Is freedom, the imme¬ 
diate problem is to define it in practical 
terms. 

The principal points made by the Con¬ 
gressman are listed below together with a 
few comments on each; 

1. The commission which be proposes 
would be a study group rather than an oper¬ 
ating body. 

This Is desirable since the essence of the 
Job is imaginative planning rather than 
push-button operation. Some people might 
be disposed to say that the point 4 program 
has already been discussed to death. The 
trouble, however, with present arrangements 
Is that actual planning and administration 
are being carried on by the administration. 
With the two parties so evenly balanced In 
Congress and with the bipartisan foreign pol¬ 
icy already a thing of the past there is some 
doubt whether the point 4 program can be 
administered along present lines on anything 
other than a political basis. Whether or not 
this Is true, the fact remains that there will 
be doubt In the minds of many which is 
almost as bad as if It actually were so. Con¬ 
sequently, If a bipartisan or nonpartisan 
commission were to be set up it might have 
the effect of rendering the program less po¬ 
litical. 

2. The Commission would be bipartisan. 

As stated above, this la all to the good, but 

how practical is bipartisanship In the field 
of foreign policy right now with the 1962 
election campaign so close at hand? 

3. The Commission Is to be endowed with 
fact-finding powers. 

It iB true, of course, that the existing 
point 4 organization has the power to make 
fact-finding studies. It is free to make such 
studies and Investigations as it wishes. The 
proposed Commission, however, would have 
the power of subpena. Whether this power 
would add anything to the powers the ad¬ 
ministration now has to secure facts Is an 
open question. 

One minor question might be raised re¬ 
garding section 2 (b) of the proposed bUl. 
Tills Is the section that has to do with mem¬ 
bership on the Commission. It requires that 
of each class of members not more than one- 
half shall be from each of the two major 
political parties. This could be Interpreted 
as requiring that there be at least one-half 
Republicans and one-half Democrats on the 
Commission, Might It not be better, and not 
In conflict with the ideals of bipartisanship. 
If it were to be required that not more than 
one-half should be from any one political 
party? This would make it possible for some 
of the appointees to be unaffiliated with any 
political party. It would seem that what is 
really aimed at here is a nonpolitical or non¬ 
partisan approach to the problem rather than 
a narrowly conceived bipartisan approach. 

If a commisBion along the lines proposed 
were to be create^'., it would have the further 
advantage of keeping the point 4 program 
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•eparate from other foreign-aid programs. 
One of the crltleiams that has been leveled 
against the xiew foreign-aid blU (now under 
discussion in Congress) Is that it vrould lump 
together all foreign aid including, according 
to some plana, military aid. Aid of the BCA 
type, military aid, and point 4 development 
aid are all quite different and since point 4 
aid In terms of money cost is so much 
smaller than the others, there Is danger that 
If It were to be combined with the others. 
It might be submerged and lost sight of. 
One of the Important aspects of the develop¬ 
ment program is its psychological effect on 
foreign peoples. The Rockefeller report (is¬ 
sued last March) in certain respects lost 
sight of this fact. It would combine the 
acquisition of strategic raw materials with 
the point 4 program. If the inhabitants of 
foreign countries get the idea that we are 
interested exclusively in our own preserva¬ 
tion mlUtaniy and interested in their de¬ 
velopment only in a collateral way. they 
might well feel resentful of anything that 
we might do. 

The point 4 program is a long-run pro¬ 
gram. Units of time with which it is con¬ 
cerned are not days, months, or years, but 
decades or even generations. In fact, it 
probably should not be called a program 
at all. It is, rather, a frame of mind, an 
evidence of willingness and desire on the 
part of the people of the United States to 
lend a helping hand to their fellow beings 
in less fortunate lands. It is a program 
which would help other people to help them¬ 
selves; it is not charity. To confuse it with 
more short-lived programs such as the mili¬ 
tary assistance program might be to defeat 
the purpose of the program Itself. This 
might be one of the etrongest reasons for 
setting up a commission along the lines 
proposed by the Representative. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 also desire to call the 
attention of the House of Representa¬ 
tives to the testimony I gave before 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, as 
well as that in support of my bill of¬ 
fered by the Detroit Board of Com- 
TTierce. 

This testimony appears on pages 777- 
831 of the hearings on the mutual- 
security program, printed copies of 
which were first available today. 


Aid for Formosa 


ETTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOWARDS. BAKER 

ov TxmnDHnE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. BAKER. * Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, 1 include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record the following edi¬ 
torial published in the Knoxville 
<Tenn.) News-Stentinel under the date 
of August 9 entitled '*Aid for Formosa”: 

Aid roR Formosa 

If the United States Intends to take a firm 
stand against communism anywhere in Asia, 
then President Truman is right In asking 
for a modest aid program for the Chinese 
Nationalist forces on Formosa. 

The appropriation requested. $307,000,000. 
Is less than we are spending on some coun¬ 
tries which do not have anything like For¬ 
mosa’s potentialities. 

There is little point In giving arms to a 
country until it has troops to use them. 
Chlang Kai-shek has at least 400,000 troops 


lu need of equipment. This Is the largest 
antl-Oommunlst military force In Asia. 

The policy of waiting until an area li 
under attack before going to Its rescue le 
exhausting and self-defeating, Americans 
can’t do all of the fighting. T;bey should 
not be doing any fighting at all when there 
are natives willing to fight In their own de¬ 
fense If given the weapons. 

We watted until it was too late adequately 
to arm the South Koreans, and have paid 
for that mistake by a fearful toll in Amer¬ 
ican blood. The mistake should not be re¬ 
peated In Formosa. 

If Formosa Is armed, it can defend itself 
against a Communist attack. It also can 
be in readiness to support revolts against 
the Communists which may occur on the 
mainland. 

If Th$r$’t Any Let Down, It’f Not From 
the Public 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. RALPH HARVEY 

or XNIOANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTAT1VE8 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Rxcord, I Include the following editorial 
from the Shelbyville (Ind.) News of 
August 8, 1951: 

Ir Tkbbk’s Ant Let Down, It’s Not From 
TRK Public 

For some weeks now, we have been listen¬ 
ing to scolding speeches by high Federal 
Government omolals—^from President Tru¬ 
man on down the line—Indicating that 
there has been a let-down on the part of 
the American public In the matter of mili¬ 
tary defense efforts. 

As far as we can find, there has been 
no let-down of any kind anywhere along 
the line as far as the American people are 
concerned. Government and military offi¬ 
cials very likely know this, but they fear 
that the public will cry lor cut-backs In 
defense expendltiires. There has been no 
such demand of any consequence, and ap¬ 
propriations for defense still are being voted 
by Congress. 

About the only thing that the public has 
demanded is a sensible reduction In non- 
essential expenditures. It appears that the 
public has demanded this kind of cut-back 
with the knowledge that the Nation cant 
very well go ahead with outsize domestic 
and military spending at the same time. 

We believe that the big need is a greater 
unity between the people and the Nation's 
leaders. This cannot be achieved unless 
and until the public la given more facts 
regarding actual national and international 
conditions and more honesty on the part 
of leaders who have assumed too much of 
the attitude that the people, after all. are 
largely a pack of morons and would be better 
off If kept In ignorance. 

We know of no time In this Nation’s 
history when the people at large ever under¬ 
went a let-down In a time of national crisis. 
The United States, while a peace-loving 
Nation, has been remarkable for its ability 
to face and to overcome the greatest of 
obstacles. 

In this present period of strife, the Amer¬ 
ican people are doing and will continue tb 
do all In their power for the welfare of the 
country. Their leaders could help by keep¬ 
ing their big mouths shut except when they 
are ready to give the people some facts, and 
to do It with honesty and sincerity. 


Cic$r$, Tike Notice 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NEW TORX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Brook¬ 
lynites are always proud of the example 
they set to the rest of the world. 

An example of true brotherly love 
occurred last week. It should not go 
unnoticed. 

The following news item from the 
Brooklyn Dally Eagle of August 9, 1951, 
preaches a sermon that bears repetition. 
Need I say more? 

Wmxtx Neighborhood Mourns tor Littls 

Negro Bor It Lovxo—“Doesn't Seem Right 

Without Him,” BIant Bat at Rites for 

“OAMPT," 7, Drowned at Picnic 

(By Leslie Hanscom and Ken Johnston) 

A brokenhearted Brooklyn neighborhood 
turned out en masse today to pay its last 
tribute of affection to a little 7-yeer-old boy 
who bad won his way into the hearts of all. 

Most of the mourners, Including more 
than lOO boys and girls, were white, though 
the lad they mourned, little Gerald (Campy) 
Rice, was a Negro. 

Youngsters and grownups alike, Inter¬ 
viewed as they made their way to the Church 
of God to attend services lor the boy, agreed 
he had been the most popular kid on the 
Emerson Place block between DeKalb and 
Lafayette Avenues. 

“It Just doesn’t seem right around here 
without him/’ said a mother, her eyes moist 
with memories. 

danced in street 

“Everybody In the neighborhood liked 
him—not a person didn’t like him,’’ said 
another mother. 

“He ran errands for all the neighbors—he’d 
do anything anyone asked him,” said Mike 
Carbonl, 14, of 352 Lafayette Avenue. 

“He used to dance In the street and he 
danced so fast you could hardly see his feet,” 
said Frankie Mariono, 8. of 247 Emerson 
Place. 

Campy lived with bis parents. Joseph and 
Geneva Rice, at 253 Boaerson Place, In the 
middle of the block occupied predominantly 
by white families. And he was the beat¬ 
loved youngster on the block. 

Patrick Wrenn, 8, who lives at 265 Emerson 
Place, said Campy “could beat me up if he 
wanted, but I liked him Just the same. We 
used to have great times together.’’ 

DROWNED ON PICNIC 

Campy was drowned Sunday while on a 
community picnic. Wading in Jamaica Bay 
near the Canaisle Pier, he stepped into a 
hole and disappeared. His body was re¬ 
covered and police worked 2 hours trying 
to revive him. 

He won his nickname. Campy, from his 
prowess In street ball games. “He could 
throw a hall like this,” said A1 Addonislo, 8, 
of 842 Emerson Place, demonstrating with a 
quick snap of the wrist, “and It would go 
over the roof-—Just like a clout off the bat 
of Roy Campanella of the Dodgers.” 

The scores of children and parents at¬ 
tended services at the church, Lafayette 
Avenue and Taaffe Place, conducted by the 
Dev. Norman T. Garrison, assisted by the 
Rev. C. Christian. 

They went ha<fic to the Emerson Place block 
afterward. The kids were quiet, like their 
parents, 

No one danced In the street today. 
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Abdication of State Powori Inoxcutable 

EXTENSION OF HEMARBB 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MICHXOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 
Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I Include a 
statement I made public August 10.1951. 
relative to an apparent abdication of 
State powers by a representative of the 
Michigan Public Service Commission. 
This action seems particularly indefensi¬ 
ble in view of steps taken by the Congress 
to maintain State authority over use of 
natural gas. 

My statement is as follows: 

There are all too abundant grounds for 
complaints regarding actual and attempted 
Federal usurpation of State rights and pow¬ 
ers. But it should never be forgotten that 
these rights and powers may as readily and 
Irretrievably be lost through abdication of 
the rights and authority by State offllclals. 
f I have just been advised that a repre¬ 
sentative of the Michigan Public Service 
Commission has this week notified officials of 
the Petroleum Administration for Defense of 
the Department of the Interior that the State 
of Michigan Is waiving its authority to con¬ 
trol and restrict use of natural gas in favor 
of the Federal agency. This abdication of 
power, heretofore exercised competently and 
adequately by the Michigan Public Service 
Commission, has apparently been made In 
the face of specific action by the Congress 
reserving such authority to the States. 

My information is that Mr. Jack Cush¬ 
ing, chief engineer for the Michigan Public 
Service Commission, on Thursday of this 
week, attended a conference of representa¬ 
tives of various States with PAD in Wash¬ 
ington, and at that time notified the Fed¬ 
eral agency that Michigan is "happy to 
comply" with the recent order of the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior restricting use of nat¬ 
ural gas and restricting installation of nat- 
ual gas equipment. 1 am advised that Mr. 
Cushing likewise notified the Federal agency 
that Michigan would not elect to certify that 
the State agency is exercising regulatory 
control over natural gas usage and distribu¬ 
tion. 

This action spurns the provision written 
Into the National Production Act (H. R. 
3871) under the sponsorship of Congress¬ 
man Prank T. Bow, of Ohio, with the specific 
view Of preventing Federal usurpation of 
State rights, duplication of adequate State 
regulatory agencies and powers, and cen¬ 
tralization of controls in Washington. The 
Bow amendment provides; 

"No rule, regulation, or order Issued under 
this act which restricts the use of natural 
gas (either directly, or by restricting the use 
of facilities for the consumption of natural 
gas. or In any other manner) shall apply in 
any State in which a public regulatory 
agency has authority to restrict the use of 
natural gas and certifies to the President 
that it is exercising that authority to the 
extent necessary to accomplish the objec¬ 
tives of that act." 

It is my understanding that Michigan is 
one of only two States which is declining to 
make such certification—^in other words ab¬ 
dicating the State right and authority which 
Congress took pains to safeguard. 

I am very curious to know whether this 
action was taken with the authority of the 
Michigan Public Service Gonunisslon. I 
wonder whether It was taken with the 
knowledge, or on tlve orders of the Qovernor 
of Michigan. And 1 wonder whether the 


people of Michigan, Including, particularly, 
natural-gas users, approve of this needless 
delegation of authority to Washington by 
State officials in the face of congressional 
efforts to protect and maintain State con¬ 
trol and State authority. 

It is a somewhat novel form of frustration 
to me. as an elected Representative from 
Michigan, to experience this sort of rejection 
by State officials of oongressional effort to 
preserve and xnaiataln State rights and au¬ 
thority. In view of hundrede of communi¬ 
cations which I have received in recent 
months demanding curtailment of the pow¬ 
ers of the executive branch, I am doubtful 
whether the people of Michigan will be 
pleased with this abdication, apparently 
engineered from Lansing. 


The Small Farmer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPAESENTATIVEB 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include m the Congressional 
Record two newspaper items—one which 
appeared in the Houston Post, and one 
which appeared in a paper in Augusta. 
Ga.: 

[From the Houston Post of July 30. 1051] 
Allotment Evils 

Lindlet BECKWORTH, the Industrious Con¬ 
gressman from Gladewater, Is apprehensive 
of the renewal of evils of cotton allotments, 
which were lifted after last year’s fiasco. He 
doesn’t seem particularly enthusiastic for 
this form of government control. And the 
evidence he presented on 18 pages of the July 
10 CONOBESSIONAL RECORD, the roBUlts of a 
comprehensive study, abundantly support his 
position. 

He cited many glaring inequities in allot¬ 
ments to counties in his district, reported 
in letters from farmers and county seore- 
tarles of the Production and Marketing Ad¬ 
ministration. Some farmers were cut down 
to less than an acre for cotton; some veteran 
cotton growers were not allowed to plant any 
at all because they raised none during the 
test period from 1946 through 1948. Some 
correspondents said the small allotments had 
forced them off the farm. 

A few brief excerpts; 

Dan C. Owen, lyier: "It Is estimated that 
at least 500 will be forced off of farms due 
to Insufficient cotton acreage." 

Boy E. Barnett, Quillman: "The number 
of farmers that received 5 acres of cotton 
or leas was 1,348. Each (new) producer re¬ 
ceived 1 acre to 1.1 acres." 

T. C. Mewborne, Eustace, Tex.: "They said 
1 owed them $108.50 for growing a bale of 
cotton in 1950, because I did not sign a con¬ 
tract. My allotment is 3.6 acres. My tax is 
so high ♦ • • everybody left the farm 

and went to town to work." 

Dave Puller, Wills Point, Tex.: "In 1949 
D. L., Jr., and I ginned 74 bales of cotton; in 
1950 we ginned 87 bales, 14,000 pounds of 
vetch, 600 bushels of corn. After expenses 
were paid we paid no income tax—expenses 
got it all." 

T. L. Vincent. Carthage, administrative 
officer, PMA; "I hesitate to estimate the 
nxunber of tenants that will be without 
homes as a result of the small allotments 
in this country. • • 

Along with these and other letters. Repre¬ 
sentative BECKWORTH inserted in the Bbcobo 


one from C. J. McCormick, Under Secretary 
of Agricultxtre, including this sentence: 

"Secretary Brannan and I feel strongly 
the need for all farm organizations and pub¬ 
lic institutions concerned with agriculture 
to unite in a definite, vigorous program to 
strengthen family farming In America.” 

He can say that again. But family farm¬ 
ing will not be strengthened by a system of 
scarcity which forces thousands off the 
farm because they cannot make a living on 
the acreage allotted them—and at a time 
when the price of cotton is peak high. The 
appalling testimony cited gives compelling 
force to Mr. Beckworth's statement that if 
and when the cotton-allotment program is 
revived it should have “more fairness and 
more Justice and more equity." 

Lindlet Bkckworth Bats, "Cbovtoinq Out 

Small Farmer Through Allotment Pro¬ 
gram" 

The plight of the small farmer in the South 
in the matter of acreage allotments was de¬ 
scribed vividly In Congress recently by 
Representative Lindlet Bechworth, of Tex¬ 
as. 

The Representative from Texas, whose 
father was a native Georgian, and who has 
relatives in Augusta and Wrens, Ga., has 
long been a champion of the small farmer, 
who he says is being crowded out through 
the allotment practices being used under the 
farm control plan. 

In his address before Congress on July 10 
Representative Bbckworth cited figures to 
show that the refusal of allotments to small 
farmers In 1960 largo enough to make cot¬ 
ton farming profitable for them resulted in 
small harvest inadequate to the demand. 

Now these allotments have been removed 
and Secretary of Agriculture Brannan is urg¬ 
ing cotton planters to plant more and more 
cotton with the result that a crop of from 
16,000,000 to 17.000,000 hales is forecast for 
this year, he said. 

This large crop will result in the imposi¬ 
tion of more controls and the small farmer 
will be left out in the cold again unless pro¬ 
visions are made to protect them, he pointed 
out. 

He pointed to the fact that not only are 
the small farmers militated against, but that 
the lion’s share of allotments go to some 
counties while other counties are left with 
little or no cotton from which to derive their 
livelihood. 

Representative Beckworth was speaking 
primarily of Texas, but it was brought out 
by Representative William J. Brtan Dorn, 
of South Carolina, during the dlscuBsion. 
that the same conditions apply in South 
Carolina, where last year people had to plow 
up some of the acreage planted only to find 
themselves being begged to plant the staple 
tbie year. 

Citing the disparity of allotments in 
various states and counties be cited figures, 
for instance, Jefferson County in Georgia had 
1,149 allotments on 28,714 acres in 1950 for an 
average value per allotment of $1,691 while 
down in Mississippi Coahoma County had 
only 938 allotments on 109,076 acres to pro¬ 
duce 03.660 bales lor a value of $18,166 per 
allotment. 

Citing the disparity between allotment 
values In counties where large landowners 
or absentee owners of large tracts hold sway 
figmes for Calhoun County in MiSBlsslppl 
revealed that 1,843 allotments on 20,262 acres 
produced 3.543 bales at a value of only $730 
per allotment. 

In Texas the same condition prevailed with 
Anderson County, for Instance, having 3,574 
allotments on 17,466 acres producing only 
3,030 bales for an average allotment value of 
only $141. while King County, with only 83 
allotments on 11.523 acres, produced 5.057 
bales for an average allotment value of 
$ 11 , 100 . 
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He elao cited figures to show that while 
the price of cotton has been fixed at a ceiling 
of 46 cents a pound In the United States, 
It Is selling for 86 cents a pound Just across 
the Texas border In Mexico. 

The whole allotment is out of kilter not 
only In cotton but in peanuts, cattle, and 
other farm products, with the small farmer 
bel^ left the leavings or nothing at all, he 
pointed out. 

The Congressman from Texas Is waging a 
battle to end this disparity and to make the 
allotments more equitable If they are to be 
Imposed. 


Extentioii of Interstate Oil and Gas 
Compact 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

OF MASSACHOSKTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, a ml. 
norlty report has been filed this after¬ 
noon in connection with Senate Joint 
Resolution 42. Since it will not be avail¬ 
able immediately in printed form and 
since it is probable that this bill will 
come up for action some time during the 
week. I am including the text of that re¬ 
port for the Information of the Members 
of the House. 

It will be noted that the amendment 
suggested does not affect the language of 
the compact in any respect. Rather, it 
seeks to establish a clear responsibility 
in the Department of Justice to make 
certain that in the operation of the com¬ 
pact there are no violations of existing 
la ws. In that respect, it is no more than 
u specific implementation of article V of 
the compact. The Department of Jus¬ 
tice admits its own general responsibility 
in this field. In his testimony, its repre- 
scntative stated that during the nearly 
16 years of the compact’s existence it had 
made no study of the effect of the law. 
He stated that he would have no objec¬ 
tion whatever to an amendment that 
would make this responsibility clear. 
Under these circumstances, the adoption 
of the amendment would be in the clear 
public interest. 

The text of the minority report is as 
follows: 

The undersigned support the extension of 
the Interstate Oil and Oas Compact, but 
with the following amendment: 

“Page 16. after line 18, Insert the following 
new section. 

“'fixe. 2. The Attorney General of the 
United States shall make a continuing study 
of action taken under the compact set forth 
in section 1 of this Act, with particular 
reference to whether any such action is 
Inconsistent with the purposes of, or con¬ 
trary to the limitations and restrictions con¬ 
tained in. such compact. The Attorney 
General shall report to the Congress from 
time to time, but not leas often than once 
each year, the results of such study.* 

“And on page 18, line 19, renumber section 
2 accordingly.'* 

We are in entire agreement that the ex¬ 
press purpose of the compact as expressed 
in article IX, “to conserve oil and gas by the 
prevention of physical waste thereof from 
any cause" is entirely laudable and in the 


Interest not only of the producers but of 
the oonstuners and our National defense. 

However, we wish to point out that with¬ 
in the compact its^, article V gives dear 
recognition to the possibility oi actions 
quite beyond that purpose, which could be 
both in violation of existing law and most 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
consuming public and of our National secu¬ 
rity. The text of that artldc Is as follows: 

**lt Is not the purpose of this compact 
to authorixe the states Joining herein to 
limit the production of oil or gas for the 
purpose of stabllixing or fixing the price 
thereof, or create or perpetuate monopoly, 
or to promote regimentation, but is limited 
to the purpose of conserving oil and gas 
and preventing the avoidable waste thereof 
within reasonable limitations.'* 

In connection with the consideration of 
this question, the committee had before it 
the following letter from the Department of 
Justice: 

DXPARTMXNT of JUBTICK, 
Washington, April 25, 1951. 
Hon. Bobext Cbossex, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatxvea, Washington, D. C. 

Mt DxAa Ma. .Chairman: This Is in re¬ 
sponse to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice concerning the Joint 
resolutions (H. J. Res. 206 and H. J. Res. 211) 
< viTiiuinttng to an interstate compact to con- 
eerve oil and gas. 

The resolutions woiild give the consent of 
the Congress to the extension and renewal 
for a period of 4 years of the Interstate Com¬ 
pact To Conserve Oil and Gas, originally 
entered Into In 1936 by the States of New 
Mexico, Kansas. Oklahoma, Illinois. Colorado, 
and Texas. The compact has since been ex¬ 
tended and renewed five times with the con¬ 
sent of the Congress and, unless again re¬ 
newed, will expire on September 1,1951. The 
number of participating States has increased 
from 6 to 20, including Alabama, Arkansas, 
norlda, Indiana, Kentucky. Louisiana, Michi¬ 
gan, Mississippi. Montana, New York. Ohio, 
Pennsylvania. Tennessee, and West Virginia. 
The compact has been considered generally 
as a necessary arrangement among oil-pro¬ 
ducing States to conserve the Nation's crude- 
oil reserves. 

Whether the Joint resolutions should be 
enacted Involves a question of policy con¬ 
cerning which this Department prefers not 
to make any recommendation. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has advised that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

Yours sincerely, 

PxTTON Ford, 
Deputy Attorney General. 

Because of the sentence “Whether the 
Joint resolutions should be enacted involves 
a question of policy concerning which this 
Department prefers not to make any recom¬ 
mendation” members of the committee re¬ 
quested that a representative of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice be called to testify further 
and on June 12 Hon. H. Graham Morison. 
Asf.letant Attorney General, Antitrust Divi¬ 
sion, came before the committee. 

In explanation of the Department's posi¬ 
tion. he said: "We feel, Mr. Congressman, 
that this is a matter of legislative policy; 
that it raisas no question, insofar as the 
Department is concerned, as to which we feel 
requires any comment from lu. The history 
of this thing, I believe, is stated. The De- 
parlanent. at the time the Interstate Oil Com¬ 
pact first came up for congressional ap¬ 
proval, took the tame poeitlon. Since that 
time, there have been almost 15 years of 
operation. So far as we are concerned, so 
far as any advice that has come to xis, no 
facta have been given to us to Jiwtlfy our 
belief that we have any objection to Its 
operation.*' 


Thereafter the witness was queationed at 
some length by the committee as to the at¬ 
tention given to the operation of the com¬ 
pact since it was first agreed to In 1086. This 
testimony will be found from page 78 to page 
107 of the hearings. While the witness told 
the committee that the Department of Jus¬ 
tice had a definite and continuing interest 
“in anything that goes beyond the intent to 
effect conservation'* and would certainly take 
action If the facts Justified it, when he was 
asked the foUowlng question. “Have you 
made for your Department any study of the 
effect of this act since its original enact¬ 
ment?" he made the following significant 
reply: “No, sir; we have not made one di¬ 
rected at this particular aspect. We have 
oonetantly been examining the whole oil in¬ 
dustry in Its various ramifications." 

Later hie attention was directed to article 
V of the compact and he was asked whose 
duty it was in the Goverzunent to observe 
whether that provision is carried out and 
not violated. The following excerpt from 
the hearings constitutes full justification for 
the necessity in the public interest of the 
adoption of the amendment which Is to be 
submitted: 

“Mr. MOazaOK. I will tell you what I con¬ 
ceive. Mr. Ckzngressman, to be my responsi¬ 
bility of the Department of Jxistice Antitrust 
Division, and that would be, as I have stated 
before, that if this article V should be vio¬ 
lated by participating oil companies In these 
varloxu States, and we could find such evi¬ 
dence, either upon complaint of a citizen or 
upon our own investigation, it would be my 
duty to bring a suit based on those facts. 

“Mr. WoLVKRTON. I fully appreciate that. 
But I am asking who is the watchdog as to 
the effect of that section and whether it is 
carried out? Is there any governmental 
agency that has the direct duty of doing so? 

“Mr. Morison. I would assume that my 
division, Mr. Congressman, would have the 
greatest responsibility for that. There may 
be others. I do not know. 1 keep speaking 
about the Interior Department, because I 
think of them in terms of this kind of proj¬ 
ect that they would have a continuing in¬ 
terest to watch this. 1 may be wrong. 

“Mr. WOLVXXTON. That section was put in 
the bill originally for tbe very purpose I tried 
to emphasize—^for tbe protection of the pub¬ 
lic interest. Tbe very fact that It makea 
reference to monopoly and regimentation, 
and all tbe other elemente that enter into 
Antitrust Act provisions, indicates to me that 
the responsibility was upon the Attorney 
General. If there is any doubt about it, 
would you have any objection to an amend¬ 
ment being made to this bill that would 
make that clear? 

“Mr. MomsoK. No, sir; I have no objection 
whatever if, in the wisdom of the committee 
and Congress, it Is desired." 

There is no disposition on the part of 
those who sign this report to assert that 
there is clear evidence of any violations of 
existing law. However, there is no question 
but that there is no representative in the 
Commission charged solely with the re¬ 
sponsibility of expressing the point of view 
of tbe consuming public and urging consid¬ 
eration of that point of view. When the 
Congress first passed the legislation consent¬ 
ing to the compact and at the time of each 
renewal, it was clearly indicated that in the 
operation of tbe compact there was the pos¬ 
sibility of going further than conserving oil 
and gas and preventing avoidable waste, with 
the result of either stabilizing or fixing prices, 
creating or perpetuating monopolies, and 
even permitting regimentation. It Is equally 
clear that the Department of Justice has not 
made any report to the Congress as to the 
operation of the Oommission since its crea¬ 
tion. Our efforts are directed solely to pro¬ 
viding a specific and immediate means of 
guaranteeing to tbe Congress and to the pub¬ 
lic that the full facte will be developed and 
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that, if there are any vlolattona of exist¬ 
ing la^, they will toe reported prcmiptly to 
the Congress. 

Chas. a. Wolvkxton. 
Lxonasd W. Haxx. 
Joseph P. O’Haim. 
Bobxbt Haxjc. 

JpRK W. HrSBLTOK. 
KAfucAX D. OSNITT, Jr. 


Diplomacy’s Duty 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday^ August 9,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude the following editorial from the 
August 11, 1951, issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post: 

Diplomacy’s Dtmr Is thx DBrcNsB of OOr 
Own Interest 

Castlereagfi, Palmerston, John Hay, Queen 
Elizabeth, Bismarck, and any of the great 
diplomatists of the past would have laughed 
their heads off at the idea that a distin¬ 
guished scholar should take time to defend 
the thesis expounded by Dr. Hans J. Morgen- 
thau, of the University of Chicago, in a book 
called In Defense of the National Interest 
(Knopf), that "It Is not only a political 
necessity but a moral duty for a nation to 
follow In its dealings with other nations but 
one guiding star, one standard for thought, 
one rule for action: The national Interest." 

That would have seemed commonplace to 
John Quincy Adams as It does to Winston 
Churchill. Many of our American ills come 
from our having forgotten It so completely 
that one seldom hears national Interest men¬ 
tioned even when we engage in wars. The 
spread of democracy, the defeat of fascism, 
the improvement of the global standard of 
living, the creation of collective security— 
all these are cited, and all are Important. 
Nevertheless, none of them Is a legitimate 
objective for America unless It has some re¬ 
lation to the basic interest of this country. 
Whatever the differences in interpretation. 
Secretary Acheson recognizes this principle 
as surely as does Senator Taft. 

This theme as ably advanced by Dr, Mor- 
gentbau might well be used to inform our 
diplomats. His main thesis-—namely, that 
our policy both for Europe and for Asia 
should not be ideological, theological, or 
sentimental, but should promote the security 
and interest of the United States—la In¬ 
contestable. To our way of thinking, he 
Is rather too trusting in regarding Chinese 
Communists as leaders of a genuine revolu¬ 
tion. And his apeclttc suggeetlon that wo 
should attempt to reach some kind of agree¬ 
ment with Russia—since it is in the Interest 
of both countries to avoid atomic war—Is 
speculative, 'ihe question here Is whether a 
settlement is possible with a regime which is 
committed to revolutionary conquest. And 
American national interest would hardly be 
promoted by an agreement which formalized 
recognition of Soviet conquest. 

Translating his theories into terms of 
American experience, particularly during and 
after World War 11, Dr. Morgenthau explains 
that national interest guided our policy 
through the difficult times after the Revolu¬ 
tion. when Washington resolutely refxiaed 
to embrou the country in the ideological 
struggle between Great Britain and revo¬ 
lutionary France. Even the Wilsonian pref¬ 


erence for stating national alms in idealistic 
terms did not mean that we acted contrary 
to national interest in World War 1. Our 
intention was to protect the European bal¬ 
ance of power, in which our interest was 
very real. 

The same can be said for our intervention 
In World War 11, but certainly not for our 
part la ending it. Because we permitted 
our chauvinistic emotions to lead us to ac¬ 
cept unconditional surrender, as a legiti¬ 
mate war aim, and because we ignored our 
real interest in a balance of power, both 
In Europe and In Asia, we now stand in 
serious danger of the catastrophe that can 
happen to nations which, as de Tocqueville 
put it, "abandon mature design for the 
gratification of a momentary passion." We 
not only forgot that we had national inter¬ 
ests worth protecting, we forgot that other 
countries had Interests that they were cer¬ 
tain to defend with all the power at their 
command. Consequently, when the chips 
are down we are astounded to find that other 
countries do not rush into battle t defend 
a concept, an Ideology, or free electlozu 
somewhere, but only when their vital Inter¬ 
ests are at stake. Isn't It time we grew up? 

All this undoubtedly puts a big question 
mark after the United Nations. Dr. Morgen¬ 
thau finds that organization futile as a body 
before which the peace-loving, law-abiding 
nations summon the criminal aggreasors. 
and where the latter veto the former with 
monotonous regularity. Be believes that 
the United Nations has Its uses, especially in 
settling conflicts among small nations, but 
when threats of major conflicts arise, the 
arena is no longer the U. N. but an old- 
fashioned diplomatic conference where ne¬ 
gotiation in smoke-filled rooms is possible 
on the basis of power and interest. 

perhaps the best quotation with which to 
end a piece like this one le from that master 
of the art of politics. Winston Churchill: 
"The human race cannot make progress 
without Idealism, but idealism at other peo¬ 
ple's expense and without regard to the 
consequence of ruin and slaughter which 
fall upon millions of humble homes cannot 
be considered as its highest or noblest form.” 
In other words, it Is idiotic to talk about 
defense of morality If that means stripping 
ourselves, by aimless diaperslons of power, of 
the ability to defend anything. 


Merl Yoong SeUt Houte That Government 
"Jack’’ Built 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday, July 19,1951 

Mr, HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing advertisement appeared In Wash¬ 
ington newspapers yesterday: 

Purchasers of Kenwood property have social 
privileges at the Kenwood Qolf and Country 
Club. This residence is of stone and brick, 
one of the handsomest In this area of large 
homes. Living room 34 by 17, dining room 
20 by X7, butler’s pantry, a beautiful largo 
kitchen with two refrigerators, separate 
breakfast rooba with Imported tile floor, also 
tile powder room; large screened porch with 
awnings. Upstairs the master bedroom is 
84 by 17 with private bath including tub 
and separate glass-door shower. Two more 
large bedrooms, another bath, sundeck, 
storage attic. Maid’s room and tub bath. 
Two car garage. Wall to wall carpet on both 


floors and handsome window draperies also 
Included. We Invite your inspection. 

According to news articles describing 
this advertisement, the owner of the 
property is Mr. Merl Young, who figured 
recently in the scandal surrounding the 
granting of RFC loans and the use of 
White House connections in obtaining 
such loans. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Young's wife, a former White House 
secretary, received a mink coat as a re¬ 
sult of these transactions. 

In reading over the many favorable 
features of this property. I note several 
omissions which no doubt will greatly 
Impair salability of the swank mansion. 
I am sure that would-be purchasers of 
real estate here in Washington will be 
disappointed to note that the ad does 
not indicate the amount of storage space 
available for mink coats. I am also con¬ 
fident that no S-percenter's home would 
be complete without deep-freeze facili¬ 
ties. It is highly probable that the lack 
of these facilities influenced Mr. Young’s 
decision to dispose of the ''house that 
Government Jack built." 


Tighe Woods aod the Office of the 
Houiing Expediter 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. E.L. BARTLETT 

DXLEQATX FROM ALAnKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESBNTATIVB8 

Monday. August 13,1951 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, pas¬ 
sage of the Defense Production Act 
amendments of 1951 also signaled the 
end of a small but justly famous agency, 
the Office of the Housing Expediter. 

The rent-control functions formerly 
handled by OHE are now entrusted to a 
new agency, the Office of Rent Stabiliza¬ 
tion, with former Housing Expediter 
Tlghc E. Woods serving as Rent Sta¬ 
bilizer. 

I want to pay tribute In passing to the 
now defunct Office of the Housing Ex¬ 
pediter and particularly during the time 
it was administered by Mr. Woods. 

Mr. Woods took an agency which was 
beaten and battered and In which the 
employee morale was reduced to an all- 
time low. 

He brougtfl; that agency to a position 
of respect and esteem and he restored 
confidence in the hearts of the agency 
employees so that they once again car¬ 
ried out the tradition of the Govern¬ 
ment servant and gave the public, re¬ 
gardless of race, religion, political affilia¬ 
tions, the courteous and efficient service 
which was the tradition in the Federal 
service as I have known it for many 
years. 

Mr. Woods taught those bureaucrats^* 
as they are called today—to have respect 
for themselves and to have respect for 
their fellow men. He repaired the dam¬ 
age done to their self-respect by those 
people in our midst who delight to 
malign and criticize and condemn their 
fellow men because of the hatred which 
is in their hearts. 
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&i additton to thli singular mibUe 
seiTice, Mr. Woods was responsible for 
a new departaient tn Oorrenunent ad- 
ministratton, through a program of com- 
munitg partioipsitlon In the administra- 
tlon of rent control Mr. Woods set up 
local rolunteer cominittees which were 
representative of the affected interests 
wider rent control and he incited t he se 
local committees to inspect the rent-con¬ 
trol operation and make any suggestions 
for streamlining operations and improv¬ 
ing service to the public. These local 
committees also acted as local boards of 
directors and assured their neighbors of 
fair and understandable admi n i s tration 
of a Federal program tn their commu¬ 
nity. 

Mr. Woods deserves great credit for 
the bold and forward-looking Innova¬ 
tion in Oovemment administration, an 
innovation which brings the strength 
and vigor and vitality of our democratic 
way of life into the administration of a 
Federal program with great benefit to 
everyone concerned. 


Letter From a Soldier in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE Hotrsa OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, too often the news we get from 
abroad, even from areas under American 
control where foreign censorship does 
not prevail, is either sugar-coated or dis¬ 
torted to create something sensational 
so as to increase circulation. 

The portion of a letter which, under 
unaniinous consent. I insert herewith, is 
neither sugar-coated nor sensational. It 
is, rather, a simple, direct narration by 
a young soldier to his parents in Oco- 
nomowoc, Wis. This young man’s 
mother forwarded the excerpt to me be¬ 
cause she thought I would be interested. 
Indeed I was, both because of the con¬ 
tents of the excerpt and because of my 
personal acquaintance with the young 
soldier. I believe my colleagues will be 
interested, too. and I believe they will 
find the excerpt thought provoking: 

JdLT 26, 1951. 

Yesterday I went up to Heidelberg with tbe 
laundry truck and it turned out to be some 
trip. In miles tbe distance isn’t far, but 
when you go on these poor roads that are In 
Oermany it takes a while to get there. We 
bad to wait 2 hours to unload because of 
the many trucks that were in line and while 
we waited we got to talking with the girl that 
counts our bundles and keeps the records on 
what we tirm in. She had a vary aurprlalng 
story to tell. We all know that the Germans 
aren't happy about the Americans being here, 
but It was amazing to hear her say the things 
she said since she is hired by tbe United 
States Government. She told us that for 
aura the Germans would rise up uad defeat 
the American Army; she said that we were 
eompletely the fault for the Rueslaii power 
at today; also, that Americans were so yel¬ 
low they wouldn't attack the Germans until 
they were down on their knees and she also 


said that the nett war would start in Iran. 
She sure was hitter. 1 aslced her why the 
people wooki turn on ua sttsor we hsel done 
ao much lor them since the end of the war, 
such as to give them food, keep clothes on 
their backs, and get fuel for their homes In 
thsee cold winters. She only said that that 
showed how stupid the Americana were and 
that the Germans would stab us in the back 
as soon as they could. Her main idea seemed 
to be that we should keep our nose In our 
own business. 


He SboaM Be Secretaiy of State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF IttCHtaAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read and reread, witb fullest approba¬ 
tion, the address on foreign policy and 
the global propaganda war against com¬ 
munism, delivered a week ago today by 
the distinguished Member of the other 
body, the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran]. 

1 regard this address as one of the 
most significant and constructive state¬ 
ments of a genuinely American foreign 
policy that has been offered since that 
unhappy day in November 1933, when the 
Roosevelt administration disregarded 
precedent established by both Demo¬ 
cratic and Republican administrations 
and extended diplomatic recognition to 
Soviet Russia. 

If there are any Members of this House 
who have failed to read the full text of 
that address, I earnestly commend it to 
their thoughtful consideration. It is 
found on page 9486 of the Bicord of 
August 6. 

In this speech the senior Senator from 
Nevada, who is performing a magnificent 
service to the Nation as chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on State, 
Justice. Commerce, and the Judiciary, 
urges the breaking of diplomatic and 
commercial relations with all Commu¬ 
nist countries. This is a step which I 
have repeatedly advocated for more than 
6 years. 

In addition to this proposed action, 
the distinguished Member of the other 
body outlines a program of fundamen¬ 
tal American principles and procedures, 
for seizing the Initiative in foreign pol¬ 
icy. in behalf of American Interests and 
in behalf of Justice and human free¬ 
dom in the areas of oppression through¬ 
out the world. And he proposes com¬ 
plete and official repudiation of past dip¬ 
lomatic blunders which violated those 
principles. 

Bo far as I am concerned, tbe reading 
and rereading of the address by tbe 
senior Senator from Nevada has left one 
dominant teaction~4i profound wish 
that this able and outspoken American 
might be the Seoertary of State of the 
Uhited States, with the opportunity to 
translate into reahty the genuinely 
American foreign pcOicy be so ably and 
eloquently advocates. 


It Is. 1 fear, too much to expeet the 
present adminlstxatlon to turn Ita back 
on the present feeble policies and Incom¬ 
petent leadership In the field of foreign 
affairs. 


Tlie Kansat-Mittoari Floods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or icunBXAJtA 

IN THE HOUSE OF R3>3>RBSENTAT1VES 

Monday, August IS, mi 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix to the Record, I wish to submit 
editorials from the Kansas City Star, of 
date August 8,1951. and from the Kansas 
City Times, of date August 9. 1951, giv¬ 
ing their views in regard to the Impor¬ 
tance of immediate action for the pro¬ 
tection of this great section of the United 
States for protection from floods in the 
future, as follows: 

IFrom tbe Kansas City Star of August 8, 
1061] 

Start flood Control Now 

This OoDgraes can reetore hope to the 
flooded thousands and flooded Industries by 
a full-scale start on flood control. It can 
act on the Whole program In Kansas and Mis¬ 
souri—do everything that can be done thle 
year—and still the cost will be small. All 
the money that could be spent InteUlgently 
this year would probably be little more than 
the cost Of the 1961 flood to Manhattan. 
Kane., alone. 

There Is real hope of action in tbe Interest 
shown by Congress. Within tbe laat week 
the members of the key Bouse subcommittee 
on flood control and other members of the 
Public Works Committee came out to see 
for tbemselTeB. We have had other visits 
by Influential Senators and Bouse Members. 
Most Members of Congress from both Kansas 
and Missouri are genuinely aroueed. If there 
iB to be any action this Is the time. 

Except lor a very few projecte, we are 
etartlng from general paper plans that 
haven't even been authorUsed by Congress. 
Tbe desperate need of the flooded valleys 
Is definite action on flood control which 
means both reservoirs and leveee. Recently 
the people who wait for action have heard 
a lot of theoretical argument over labels for 
the plan. Some call for Pick-Bloan, some 
for MVA and some for the Hoover report. 

The only plans that are anywhere near the 
action sta^ are those that have been drawn 
for specific locations. Boll them together 
and ^ve the plan a new label. U you Uke. 
We would be glad to settle for the name of 
emergency fk^-control program or any¬ 
thing else. We can argue later about labels 
or methods of administration. 

Here are the things that can be done this 
year: 

At this end of Kanaas the two projecte that 
have been authorized and studied are the 
Tuttle Creek Dam on the Blue River and the 
Toronto Dam on the Keoeha Farther weet 
several dams planned by the Bureau of Beela- 
matlon have been autlsorleed. So have 
floodway plane for Wlohlta and Rutoblnson. 
All these could get under way th*. year. The 
preliminary work that can be done tbe first 
year is oomparatlvely InsRpenslve. 

Ihe greater number of proposed dams af¬ 
fecting tbe flooded areaa at Kansas and 11^ 
Bouri have never been authorized. Thle Con- 
grass can start action by authorizing all of 
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them end appropriating the money tor the 
detail engineering etudles. At best none of 
these would be ready to use any construc¬ 
tion money until next year. 

Probably the experience of this biggest 
flood will show the need for addition of some 
dams that aon't even exist on paper. Some 
of the smaller rivers have caused damage on 
a scale to Justify major protection. There 
should be an over-all study for future 
guidance. 

The rivers of this area—the Kaw system, 
the Marais des Cygnes-Osage, and the Arkan¬ 
sas system—have served an ultimatum with 
the demonstrated power of their floods. The 
cost of reasonable protection is only a frac¬ 
tion of the price of the damage In one terrible 
year. And these building costs could not 
reach their peak for several years. 

This part of the United States looks to 
Congress for the kind of action that says it 
shall not happen again. 

[Prom the Kansas City Times of August 9. 

1961] 

Uniting Against Floods 

From the devastation of flood the people of 
this ares are rising with a greater show of 
unity than we have ever seen before. Of 
course they still hold their own Ideas on 
methods behind the labels of MVA or Plck- 
Sloan. A large share of the farmers put first 
emphasis on a bigger soil conservation pro¬ 
gram that includes many little retention 
dams on the creeks. Others directly exposed 
in the city or farm areas of the valleys are 
likely to think first of big dams. 

Whatever the approach or belief in theory 
the main goal is the same. It is a goal of a 
better and more prosperous country with Its 
floodwatera harnessed to become the servant 
instead of the enemy of man. And right now 
the call is for action. 

This week the Missouri Farmers Associa¬ 
tion threw Its powerful Influence on the side 
ol action and thereby set an example for 
unity. As the representative of thousands 
of larmers the association has put Its em¬ 
phasis on stepped-up soil conservation with 
direct flood control starting from the small 
creeks. For flood-control management it 
takes the MVA approach. But It is also call¬ 
ing for a quick start on dams and levees 
that are for enough along in the planning 
stage to be started soon. A similar approach 
has been taken by Howard A. CJowden, presi¬ 
dent of the Consumers Cooperative Associa¬ 
tion. “Floods call for common action,” he 
said in a signed editorial In the association's 
publication. 

In Missouri the CIO holds firm to its stand 
for an MVA, but it has gone on record for 
action on the dams and levees that can be 
started or authorized now. It reserves its 
right to work for its own views on administra¬ 
tion while the construction Is under way. 

These organizations are setting the pattern 
of unity for a flood-control program—one 
that can start now with an excellent chance 
ol winning the race with the next big flood. 

Between the sincere soil conservation and 
big dam advocates the principal argument is 
on emphasis. The future of this part of 
the country calls for both. We must do 
everything possible to control the floods all 
the way from the little creeks to the big 
reservoirs. And we must save the land. 
As the MFA resolution pointed out this 
flood’s devastation to the land may be more 
costly in the long run, than the damage to 
all other property. Once washed away the 
land Is gone. 

The Department of Agriculture’s soil con¬ 
servation and retention dam program has 
been accepted and supported by the Mis¬ 
souri basin bJt it still waits on action by 
Congress. It goes hand-in-hand with the 
plan for reservoirs and levees. Speaking 
before the MFA convention Secretary Charles 
F. Brannan gave an. excellent outline of the 


poBBlbUitles in stepped-up sell conservation. 

When the structures of flood control are 
rising in the valleys the management prob¬ 
lem can be solved along practical lines. The 
first point of the MVA advocates is man¬ 
agement here in the basin and that isn’t 
particularly controversial. The Plck-Bloan 
supporters have recognized the fact that a 
completed flood control system serving var¬ 
ious purposes will require management on 
the ground. They think in the general di¬ 
rection of a legalized interagency commit¬ 
tee with power to act. We see nothing here 
that can't be handled by a reasonable spirit 
of compromise and common sense. As the 
program moves along practical consideration 
will probably influence the final decisions. 

In the meantime the believers in flood con¬ 
trol and soil conservation are rallying for a 
program starting where It can start this year. 
That is the powerful basis for unity and out 
of unity should come action. Straight ahead 
lies the goal of subdued flood waters turned 
to the service of man. 


The Gentleman From South Carolina: A 
Great Legislator 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August U, 1951 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent. I am inserting 
in the Record an article on the gentle¬ 
man from South Carolina, the Honor¬ 
able James P. Richards, written by 
Robert K. Walsh and carried in the 
Washington Evening Star of August 13, 
1951. 

Mr. Walsh is to be commended for 
writing a good article about a good man. 
Quiet and unassuming though he is. 
Chairman Richards has qualities of steel 
and a character above reproach. His 
fairness and understanding have won 
for him the respect of not only the For¬ 
eign Affairs Committee but the member¬ 
ship of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate as well. 

South Carolina is to be congratulated 
that one of her sons has made such a 
magnificent reputation and the United 
States is extremely fortunate that, in 
times like the present, it has Dick 
Richards as chairman of one of the 
great committees of the Congress. 

Lcoislator Who Lecislates Quietly 
(By Robert K. Walsh) 

Genial James PmaijcAXT RicnAXDS is a good 
reason why the House Foreign ACaixs Com¬ 
mittee is making more than a ripple in In¬ 
ternational waters usually churned by Its 
mightier congressional counterpart, the Sen¬ 
ate Foreign Relations Committeife. 

Precedents can be cited for his part in 
gaining more recognition for the House group 
of which he became chairman last May. 
But his methods and progress are certainly 
unusual under the circumstances. 

This likable, good-looking, 66-year-old 
South Carolina lawyer, a Democratic Member 
of the House since 1933, is an avowed middle- 
grounder. He dislikes shouting and demand¬ 
ing and viewing with alarm. And he fights 
shy of being colorful. 

Representative Ricbabds, nevertheless, has 
done some highly important speaking and 
recommending and forward-looking In recent 
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weeks. His outwardly easy-going manner 
does not hide qualities of enorgy and deter¬ 
mination as well as tact and a degree of 
independence from partisan or sectional 
preaaurea. 

As for color, It is true he won’t let the 
homespun wear too thin. Behind his en¬ 
gaging grin there was something of a hurt 
look when he pleasantly protested recently 
against news stories describing hi™ as a 
’’tobacco-chewing chairman.” He moved to 
strike out the words tobacco-chewing as be¬ 
ing neither accurate nor germane. 

* * * » • 

When Mr. RrcKASos came to Washington 
from Lancaster. S. C.. where he had been 
probate Judge, he probably was the last to 
suspect that one day he would sit at the 
head of the long table In the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee room. 

His overseas contacts had been mainly 
military. In 1917, a few days after the 
United States went Into World War I, he also 
went in as a private. He came out In 1919 
as a lieutenant who had served with a trench 
mortar battalion in France. 

While his principal legislative pursuits 
centered on measures to extend form mort¬ 
gages and rescue farms lost In the depres¬ 
sion, he showed interest In International af¬ 
fairs at a time when domestic dilflcultles 
were the big concern of Congress. He was 
put on the Foreign Affairs Committee in Ijiafi. 

Comparatively little known to the general 
public or to some otherwise supposediy’ very 
important people here, Mr. Richaxd»— for all 
his unobtrusiveness—caused some wonder 
when he moved up to the chairmanship. 

Was he a Dtxlecrat? Was he a down-the- 
llne Truman man? What did he think of 
the State Department and what did the 
State Department think of him? How did 
S’Tch labels as “Internationalist” or “Inter¬ 
ventionist” fit him’’ How would he handle 
the Foreign Affairs Committee? It includes 
such diverse personalities as Representatives 
Franklin D Roosfvelt, Jr., Walter Jxma, 
FV'ncks Bolton. Mike Mansfield, Christian 
A. Herter, the venerable Charles A. Eaton, 
who had been Republican chairman of the 
committee, and B. Carroll Reece, who had 
been Republican National Chairman. 

For all his addiction to hard work, Mr. 
Richards seldom seems to be in a hurry or 
to want to hurry anyone else. At hearings 
o the mutual-security program, he let the 
questioning of witnesses go round and 
round. He also called frequent night 
sessions. 

So far as the record and observation show, 
he has never lost bis tamper. His question¬ 
ing of Secretary Acheson, for instance, has 
been pointed at times but bIwpj’t pleasant. 

committee, in general, has followed that 
example with most witnesses. 

It hasn’t been all talk and no action. His 
sponsorship of the graln-for-Indip bill, 
which he changed from a grant to a loan 
r'ovision, his handling of legislation to end 
the state of war with Germany, and his 
St. nd for a resolution on the imprisonment 
of Associated Press reporter William Oatis, 
carefully avoided what he considered ex¬ 
tremes. 

The bill he personally Introduced to cut 
$700,000,000 from the $8,500,000,000 foreign- 
military and economic-aid program sought 
by the President is another example of the 
way he works. It also will offer a major test 
of his Influence. 

Mr Richards Insists that the cuts he sug¬ 
gests won't harm the program which h'' un¬ 
qualifiedly supports. But his quiet move 
may have taken the steam out of Republican 
efforts to cut the program by many more 
millions. It also seems to have taken the 
sting out or any complaints that be kow¬ 
towed to the State Department. 

The odds are that most southern Demo¬ 
crats. however unfriendly to the adminls- 
tra'^lou and to huge foreign outlays, wlU 
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Bide with llr. RicBAsni Inatead of with the 
RepublioMui. PerhapB lonie Republioana 
wm.toa 

That la what Mr. Ricraim meant when he 
lays he it a middle grounder. 


Thf St. Uwrcicd Stonr--l 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN A. BUTNIK 

or bumioesota 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 13,1951 
Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORD, 1 Include the first of a series of ar¬ 
ticles entitled "The St. Lawrence Story'* 
which appeared in the August 7 edition 
of the Minneapolis Star. This article 
deals with some of the aspects of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project 
which make its construction necessary In 
the Interests of the American people. 1 
suggest that this article be read by every 
Member of Congress. 

T8S St. LAWBXNCX STOBT—CXNTiniT’S Dbxak 
or Dttr Sbawat Nbabib XhULzaATioN 
(By liOO Sonderegger) 

Some day a heavy cargo ship with the taste 
of Atlantic salt on her bow will follow the 
long meander of the St. Lawrence seaway up 
through the Great Lakes to drop anchor in 
Duluth Harbor. 

Some day a long ship laden with iron ore 
from Labrador will steam a thousand mUes 
inland to dock St Ashtabula on Lake Brie. 

The long Sault Rapids of the St. Lawrence 
will plunge in harness, some day. and send 
out an expanding circle of power and light in 
the Northeast. 

These things will come, probably In our 
generation, and with their coming one of 
11m; big dreanxs of this Nation wUl be ful- 
♦’•ipd. It Is the dream of a deep-water chan¬ 
nel from the Atlantic Ocean to the heart of 
America, 

The dream has touched the Imagination 
of Americans for more than l(X) years. It 
has loomed and faded, imtll many men no 
longer pay attention to it. 

CANADA MAT VUtU) 8XAWAT ALONE 

The how and why of the dream have long 
been answered. Only one real queetion re¬ 
mains; When? 

Those who champion the seaway believe 
that Its coming is Inevitable, even though It 
has been scuttled repeatedly In Congress. 
If this country fails to go ahead with the 
project, they say, then Canada will do the 
work on her own—2 years from now, maybe 
6 years, but relatively soon. 

Those who have fought the seaway do not 
admit, for the record, that It Is bound to 
come. They have stalled its development for 
years and say that they can keep on stalling 
it. 

But even some of the chief opponents ac¬ 
knowledge privately that completion of the 
project envisioned a century ago is a matter 
of time, and that time is running out. 

“We know It's coming," one of them said 
recently. "We’re only putting off the evil 
day." 

TWO-WAT FLOW OF TSADI 

When she drops anchor, the ship reaching 
Duluth Harbor will have voyaged perhaps 
5.S00 statute miles from her home port— 
more than 3,000 across the open Atlantic, 
and another 2,300 to the center of this 
continent. 


She will be tat with a cargo from foreign 
countrlee, ready to unload it and return with 
whatever the Midwest provides. 

The ship’! burden will be a droplet in a 
stream of freight whose tonnage eventually 
Will be measured in tens and scores of mil¬ 
lions. The stream will flow two ways, from 
the Plains country to eastern markets and 
the sea, and from the East to the Midwest. 

The great maae of it will be cargo shipped 
In bulk—wheat, petroleum, iron ore, coal. 
But this ship In the harbor of Duluth ie a 
symbol. 

When she weighs anchor, she will go down 
the Lakes—down Superior, down Huron, 
down Erie, and Ontario. There she will be¬ 
gin to feel the pulse of the St. Lawrence on 
her huu. She will nose Into the steady 
flow of the liver as many ehlpe before her 
have done. 

But when she reaches Chimney Point at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., now the outer limit of 
deep-water navigation from the Lakes, she 
will only speak the shore and steam ahead 
down river. 

Where the little ships that carry a meager 
two or three thousand tons have edged a 
tortuous way past the rapids in 14-foot 
canals, she will navigate 80-foot locks and 
go on down to Montreal and the widening 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and the open sea. 

A man-made channel past the Long Sault 
rapids will take the ship within sight of a 
powerhouse thrust across the river from 
Barnhart Island to the Canadian shore. 

Men aboard her will hear the generators 
humming with electrical energy drawn from 
the leaping current at the rate of 8,200.000 
horsepower annually. 

These things are the practical stuff of the 
dream: A deep roadway for 8hli>s; plentiful, 
cheap power for the northeast and Ontario. 

Most Of the ship channel already has been 
gouged out by nature, with some assistance 
from man. The bulk of th- remaining work 
lies within a 114-mlle stretch of the St. 
Lawrence from Ogdensburg down to 
Montreal. 

When that Is finished, there will be a water 
lane at least 27 feet in depth from the gulf 
to the head of the Lakes. 

CKANNKL GAN CARBT MOST CAXOO VXBSBa 

None of the great ocean linen could nego¬ 
tiate a channel of that depth. The battle¬ 
ship Missouri would come a cropper as she 
did on the mud In Chesapeake Bay. But 27 
feet is enough water to handle a substantial 
majority of the world’s cargo vessels with 
pay loads. 

Thirty feet would obviously be better, the 
marine engineers say, 36 feet better still. 
But a 27-foot channel would be a practical 
fulfillment of the dream. 

That kind of a channel would place the 
upper Midwest at one end of a long sea arm 
extending to the world. It would provide 
cheap transportation for the products of an 
area more richly endowed with natural re¬ 
sources than almost any other on earth. 

It wotUd give that broad region easy access 
to goods from overseas. Millions of people 
would reap direct benefits, and the entire 
Nation would ultimately be strengthened. 

Those are well-honed arguments that men 
have used for more than a generation. With¬ 
in the last year or two the champions of the 
seaway have been hammering the opposition 
with a new argument. In some ways, it is 
the most powerful they have ever had. 

The new argument goes like this; 

The readily acoeeelble Ircm-ore reservee of 
the Mesabl Range are dwindling under heavy 
war and domestlo pressure. Our steel needs 
are swiftly rising, and we will require many 
millions of tons of for^gn Iron ore from the 
rich deposits in Liberia, Venesuela, and 
Labrador. 

Although the first two of these eouroee will 
be helpful in peacetime, it war comes, the 


thin line of ore ihlps oouid be sn^iped on 
the high sees by enemy eubmarines. 

woax COULD BDOIN WI T HI N SS DATS 

But With the seaway, Labrador ore could 
be brought directly up the protected inland 
route of the St. Lawrence to the Great Lakes 
iron ports. 

Physically, the project is ready to go. De¬ 
tailed plans and spedflcations have been 
prepared, Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of 
Army Engineers, says the work could begin 
within 90 days and be completed in 6 years 
or less. 

The Governments of both coxmtrles stand 
ready to proceed with construction of the 
seaway. Their readiness has been clearly 
stated In writing for two decades. But Con¬ 
gress. for reasons that will he brought out 
In succeeding artiolee, has repeatedly shied 
away from action. 

The behavior of Congress has run true to 
form at this session. Although the seaway 
proposal did come closer to approval than 
at any time since 1941, when the chips were 
down the House Public Wor’ Committee 
tabled the measure late In July. 

Even BO, proponents Insist that this year’s 
battle is not yet finished. There is a thin 
chance that they may still get a seaway bill 
out onto the floor of the House or Senate. 

Canada is watching all this with interest 
and growing impatience. Her eagerness to 
get on with the Job has been sxistained at 
high pitch for more than two decades. 

But the Canadians are getting tired of 
waiting. Various officials have said, more 
or less bluntly, that If the United States 
will not go ahead, maybe Canada ought to 
do it on her own. 

Our neighbors to the north have hinted at 
such a possibility before. This time they 
rj;ay mean business. 


Toll Higliwayt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 

OF AiUtTLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to have my own re¬ 
marks inserted in the Record, I include 
therein an editorial from the Elkins 
Inter-Mountain of Elkins, W. Va.: 

Toll Hzohwats 

"Realistic road planners all over the 
country are coming to the conclusion that 
the only solution of the problem of high cost 
of construction and maintenance is the 
toll road," said the Charleston Gazette in 
an editorial yesterday. 

The Gazette's comment is of Interest in 
this area which Is presently deeply con¬ 
cerned in the projected east-west transcon¬ 
tinental Crozet superhighway. This road 
would be financed with tolls. 

The Charleston paper continued: 

"It Is particularly pleasing to us that 
West Virginia is In the vanguard In this 
sort of f<Mrward-looklng planning. The 
Frlnceton-Pairplain roaJ, upon which con¬ 
siderable engineering h..e rlready been done, 
is a departure from the ori^nal north- 
south highway idea but does not by any 
means rule the Utter out. 

"Since 1988 highways In many parts of 
the United States have been wearing out 
faster than they can be adequately repaired 
or reconstructed. Everyone knows that 
West Virginia is confronted with this prob¬ 
lem which seems practically insurmoont* 
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able because of the high coat of conetructlon 
and the lack of sufficient public funds. 

*‘That the toll road is the only apparent 
answer is realized by 28 States that have 
under conalderation building toll roads and 
18 have some sort of toll-road legislation in 
effect. Among the latter is our own State 
that has shown admirable foresight in pro¬ 
viding a law that at least at this time seems 
adequate. 

"Since the completion several years ago 
of the Pennsylvania Turnpike that immedi¬ 
ately proved successful beyond the fondest 
expectations large financing Institutions 
have been showing a friendly and coopera¬ 
tive attitude toward the matter of providing 
the money to build this new type of road 
system. Their engineering organizations 
make intricate surveys relative to costs and 
probable volume of traffic and when they 
give the go signal to a State road depart¬ 
ment on a project it Is practically in the bag 
if the road department is ready. 

"The theory that those who use the high¬ 
ways ought to be willing to pay for them has 
met with approbation by a surprisingly large 
number of travelers. Instead of going out of 
their way to avoid the mileage cost, many do 
the reverse and travel farther in order to 
get on a toll road. They figure that the sav¬ 
ing of time and gasoline and the increased 
safety is more than worth it. 

"The toll-road idea is In Its infancy but 
It 18 a rapidly growing baby. There are now 
more than 424 miles of main toll routes in 
the Nation, 350 miles are under construction 
and more than 1,200 miles are being author¬ 
ized or planned. It has been found that in 
States where the faith of the State is placed 
behind the bonds for construction, great 
savings in Interest costs are possible. 

"Almost every mile of a modern toll road 
Is a scenic route. Blghts-of-way are suffi¬ 
ciently wide to preclude the possibility of 
unsightly restaurants, filling stations, and 
other buildings encroaching. Only such fa¬ 
cilities are allowed near the highway as are 
constructed according to rigid speclffcations 
as to appearance, service, and operation. 
Rentals for the areas they occupy are addi¬ 
tional revenue producers. Landscaping goes 
with the Job. 

"The Inadequacy of road systems all over 
the country, the high cost of construction, 
and the increasing number of accidents 
caused by bad roads, poorly planned and 
worn-out. Is a problem that must be met and 
without delay. 

"The only solution yet found is the toll 
road ” 

The toll roads which have been completed 
or are In the planning state are all of the 
super variety. They offer the motorist 
special service for his toll dollar. The Idea 
is not entirely foreign to our present meth¬ 
od of financing highway construction. In 
West Virginia, for example, motor-vehicle 
license fees and gasoline taxes are supposed 
to be earmarked for highway construction 
and maintenance and the user in reality pays 
for the privilege of using the roads. The toll 
road therefore is only an elaboration of the 
existing system. 

An easy out—not trying hard because it 
seems hard and trying. 


The Seaway Story—II 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 13,1951 
Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 


ord, I Include the second of a series of 
articles entitled *‘The St. Lawrence 
Story” which appeared in the August 8 
edition of the Minneapolis Star. This 
article deals with the navigation aspects 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

The St. Lawrence Stort—Seaway Plan 

Would Straighten, Widen 114-Milb "Cow- 

path" 

(Second of a aeries) 

(By Leo Sonderegger) 

The road a ship follows on the long In¬ 
land voyage from Duluth to the Atlantic 
Ocean Is 2,200 miles of broad highway and 
114 miles of cowpath. 

The basic idea of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project Is to straighten out the cowpath, 
widen it. pave it with a 27-foot channel that 
the big freighters can navigate. 

There are some other things to be done, 
but that Is the nub of it. 

The cowpath section is a reach of the St. 
Lawrence that surges In a mighty turbulence, 
except where the river widens now and again, 
from Ogdensburg, N. Y.. to Montreal. The 
cargo ships cannot run its white water. 
They crawl past in a series of canals only 14 
feet deep. 

The little ones crawl past, that Is. the can- 
allers and the vessels with shallow draft 
and a relative handful of cargo in their 
holds. The long ships and freighters that 
handle Iron ore and wheat on the lakes do 
not venture beyond Ogdensburg. 

By the same token, deep-draft vessels that 
cross the Atlantic are stopped by shallow 
water at the other end of the rapids. The 
deep channel from the sea extends only to 
Montreal. 

CANALS DATE BACK TO MULE POVfTER 

The little 14-foot canals that bypass the 
rapids were dug by Canada on her side of 
the river more than 60 years ago. They date 
back to the days of the towpath and the 
mule-drawn barge and have not been mate¬ 
rially changed since then. 

The locks on these shallow canals are only 
250 feet long. They were built to take grain 
ships with a normal load of less than 30,000 
bushels. 

But by 1910 the grain men were loading 
200,000 bushels Into one vessel and the locks 
were already out of date. They are toys com¬ 
pared with the giant Boo locks that gulp a 
600-foot-long ship from Lake Superior and 
ease It down onto Huron. 

After the seaway has been cut through 
they will continue to be useful, but only to 
canalers and the little ships that lug two or 
three thousand tons of freight. 

The seaway Is not a virgin project. A good 
deal of work already has been done. A 
notable part of this is the Welland Canal 
and its eight locks that enable ships to sur¬ 
mount the mighty escarpment of Niagara 
Falls. 

WELLAND CANAL WORTH THREE HUNDRED AND 
riTTY MILUONB 

Canadian engineers figure that duplicat¬ 
ing the canal and locks would cost something 
like 6350,000.000 today. Canada also has 
spent a lot of money, and Intends to spend 
more, on deepening the channel to 35 feet 
from Montreal a thousand miles downstream 
to the sea. 

The United States has done some work on 
deepening of channels. We also built the 
huge MacArthur locks at Sault Ste. Marie 
as an emergency project early in World 
War II. 

This is what remains to be done: 

Sixty-eight miles of the cowpath section, 
from Montreal upstream to St. Regis. N. Y., 
lies entirely within Canada. She will pro¬ 
vide a 27-foot shipway and the necessary 
locks. 

Working upstream from Montreal in the 
lAchlne section of the river, the Canadians 


will construct a 10-mile canal and two 800- 
foot locks, thence a channel dredged in the 
open waters of Lake St. Louis. That lake 
and Lake St. Francis, a few miles upstream, 
are both really wide places in the river. 

In the Soulanges section between them 
Canada will finish deepening the canal that 
bypasses the existing Beauharnols power¬ 
house. There also will be two 800-foot twin 
locks in this area. The channel will be con¬ 
tinued by dredging in shallow St. Francis 
Lake, which extends about 30 miles up to St. 
Regis 

It is above St. Regis in the International 
Rapids section that the major navigation and 
hydroelectric works of the seaway project 
remain to be accomplished. There, the 
boundary line cuts directly through the river 
for 46 miles. 

TO SUBMERGE TOWNS ON 30-MlLE STRETCH 

The work to be done Jointly by the two 
governments will change the whole aspect 
of this section. The river will be widened— 
a mile in some places, 3 or 4 In others. 
Towns on both sides for a distance of 30 
miles will be submerged. 

Most of the flooding will be caused by 
a dam across the Long Sault rapids, and by 
the powerhouse extending from Barnhart Is¬ 
land to the Canadian shore. 

There also will be another dam at Iro¬ 
quois Point near the upstream end of the 
International Rapids. A system of dikes will 
be constructed. 

The navigation channel, partly in the 
river and partly In land cuts, will have three 
big locks. Each one will be 800 feet long, 
80 feet wide, 30 feet deep. The land cuts 
will bypass the Long Sault and the Iroquois 
Dam. 

When that work has been completed there 
will not be much left to do. In the Thou¬ 
sand Islands section running down from 
Lake Ontario to Ogdensburg, removal of a 
few scattered rock shoals will complete work 
done Jointly by Canada and the United States 
between 1929 and 1933. 

Canada will Increase to 27 feet the chan¬ 
nel depth of the Welland Canal, whose locks 
are SO feet over the sill. 

The United States will be responsible for 
deepening the channels connecting Lakes 
Superior, Michigan, and Huron. 

This country also has agreed to deepen 
the Huron-Erle connecting channels that 
run down the Bt. Clair River, Lake St. Clair 
and the Detroit River. The channels are 
now generally 26 feet down-bound and 21 
feet up-bound. 

EXPECT TOLLS TO FAY COST IN 50 TEARS 

One primary source of controversy has 
been the cost of all this work. The present 
estimate calls for expenditure of $818,063,- 
000, of which Canada would pay $251,269,000 
and the United States $666,794,000. 

In the eyes of many observers, although 
the cost Is high. It does not seem out of 
line with anticipated benefits. 

The Department of Commerce figures that 
potential traffic will range from 57,000,000 
to 84,000,000 tons annually. Tolls are ex¬ 
pected to pay for the project in about 50 
years. 

Canada has agreed to the principle of tolls, 
although actual figures have not yet been 
fixed. 

Experts In the Department of Commerce 
estimate that by far the biggest freight Item 
on the seaway will be iron ore. Thirty to 
thirty-seven and one-half million tons of 
ore a year will move up the channel to Lake 
Erie when shipments hit their peak, the 
House Public Works Committee was told. 

The Commerce Department estimates also 
Include 6,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons of petro¬ 
leum, 6,500.000 to 11,600,000 tons of grain, 
4,000,000 tons of coal, about 11,000,000 tons 
of general cargo, and 25,500,000 to 42,000.000 
tons of ballast shipping. 

Once the seaway channel Is put through, 
the long ships that handle Mesabl ore on the 
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Lakes will also carry Labrador ore up the 
8t. Lawrence. Kven with the toU. the ore 
will make the long run more cheaply than 
by rail from Montreal. 

It la also foreseen that some of the ore 
ships will take on a cargo of grain for the 
trip back down the St. Lawrence. Both Ca. 
nadian and United States grain moves down 
the channel now, but in quantity limited by 
capacity of the little canals. 

MBS OaSATBR WOEUD MAKXJBT FOR WHEAT 

The Commerce Department people are 
rather cautioiis when they talk about grain 
shipment. They think the tonnage Is likely 
to be nearer the minimum figure of 6,500,000 
tons than the 11,600.000-ton maximum. 

Some other proponenta of the seaway are 
more optimistic. Thoy believe that Ameri¬ 
can and Canadian wheat will find an Increas¬ 
ing world market under the combined influ¬ 
ence of Increased production and cheap sea¬ 
way transportation. 

' These men, the ones caught In the dream 
of the seaway, are Inclined not to think much 
in terms of tonnage estimates and toll reve¬ 
nue. They believe that seaway traffic will 
eventually exceed the most optimistic esti¬ 
mates now being made. 

The pattern of their thinking Is the shut- 
tie pattern the ahipe weave on a great Inland 
shipway, bearing ore and coal and grain and 
the things men create by their labor. 

They envision many ships moving Inland 
with cargoes of goods from abroad. They see 
the ships going back with the products of 
the great American hinterland. 

It is the stream of ships they think of. 
They believe that it will come to pass. 


Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

or OMEOON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. ANOELL. Mr. Speaker, pur¬ 
suant to leave granted, I am includi^ 
as part of these remarks the lead edi¬ 
torial from the Oregon Dally Journal In 
its issues of August 6, 1951, entitled 
“Flood Control”: 

Flood Control 

The St. Louie Poet-Dispatch, which is gen¬ 
erally admired by American editors for Its 
vigor and indepezulenoe, gets completely off 
the beam in commenting on the Missouri 
Basin flood. 

It takes the Corps of Engineers to task 
for its failure to prevent or reduce the ap- 
paUing flood damage which now approaches 
61,000,000,000. It calls the comprehensive 
Plck-Slosn plan for Missouri Basin States a 
makeshift substitute for a Missouri Valley 
Authority. It suggests that things would 
have been different under an MVA. It talks 
of politics and boondoggling. It recom¬ 
mends a thoroughgoing Investigation by the 
Congress. 

We disagree on all counts. 

First, the Corps of Engineers, prior to the 
development of the Pick-Sloan plan, was re¬ 
sponsible for navigation and flood-control¬ 
ling levee work along the Big Muddy. It was 
not responsible for the reclamation, irriga¬ 
tion, storage reservoir, or soU-eroslon pro¬ 
grams which, under the Plck-Sloan plan, are 
delegated to the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Second, by the Post-Dispatch's own figures, 
the Army engineers had spent only (300,000,- 
000 on the Missouri River system up to 1046 


and has had only 6600.000,000 for navlgatlpn 
and flood-control work up to last year. Zte 
share of the three-department Pick-Sloan 
program Is approximately 61300/)00.000. or 
apiuozlmately one-fourth of the estimated 
coet of the Mlssotirl Basin project. 

It is Obviously unfair, therefore, to charge 
the Corps of Engineers with full responsi¬ 
bility for controlling Missouri Valley floods. 
It takes scores of storage dams on upstream 
tributaries, thousands of ponds and small 
reservoirs on farms and ranches to prevent 
quick runoffs and provide irrigation water. 
It takes soil-saving stock ponds, the planting 
of moisture-holding grasses, terracing, diver¬ 
sion ditches, and small-stream improve¬ 
ments to make an effective eoil-coneervation 
program. None of this is the responsibility 
of the engineers. 

As for the efficacy of another valley author¬ 
ity, on the TVA pattern, as contrasted with 
a coordinated interagency basin program, 
we'll take the coordinated interagency pro¬ 
gram. If TVA la the test, such a program 
costs less money and does not become In¬ 
volved in competitive businesses and does 
not endanger basic water rights or civil lib¬ 
erties. If river and harbor work, flood con¬ 
trol and reclamation work involve politics 
and boondoggling, as the Post-Dispatch 
charges, the felony would be compounded 
under a valley authority with arbitrary pow¬ 
er and a capacity for capricious action with¬ 
out local controls. 

Finally, asking the Oongreas for an inves¬ 
tigation of the Army engineers and of flood- 
control work on the Missouri is asking Con¬ 
gress to investigate itself. After all, the 
CongresB has been directly responsible for 
the snail's pace at which the Pick-Sloan plan 
has been put into action. For example, the 
House cut also 6200,000.000 from flood con¬ 
trol and navigation requests for the current 
fiscal year. But the Senate, Jolted into real¬ 
ization of Missouri Volley needs, is now con¬ 
sidering the restoration of the full amount. 

Senator FUank Carlson, Kansas Republi¬ 
can. points out that a 6115,000,000 appropri¬ 
ation for three key projects—Tuttle Creek, 
Milford, and Perry Dams—would have re¬ 
duced materially the 61.000,000,000 property 
damage charged to the floods. Yet the Con¬ 
gress has failed to provide funds for any of 
them. 

Perhaps the Post-Dispatch should consult 
the 13 Senators who i^ve Just survey the 
flood-damaged Missouri Basin. Deeply 
shocked, they have vowed to speed up the 
comprehensive flood control-reclamation 
program. The Pick-Sloan plan, if you please. 
And Representative Brooks of Louisiana 
adds: “A little money timely spent might 
have saved this great section of the Middle 
West from some of this appalling loss of life 
and property.” 

Maybe we’re learning—albeit the bard 
way. 


The MacArthar 1 Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 

or SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVBa 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. DORN, Air, Speaker. Qen. Qeorge 
C. Kenny Is one of the greatest air com¬ 
manders the world has yet produced. 
As the commander of our Air Force in 
the Pacific war, his record of aceom- 
pUshments was phenofmenal, particularly 
when we consider the obstacles be had to 
overcome. It was with his leadership 
that our airmen destroyed the air power 
of Japan. After the war he became 


commander of the Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand of the United States. His last as¬ 
signment was to command the Air 
University. 

His most recent accomplishment has 
been the writing of a book entitled “The 
MacArthur I Know.” Qen. George C. 
Kenny is better able to appraise the 
character, leadership, and patriotism of 
Qen. Douglas MacArthur than any Mem¬ 
ber of this Congress, the President or any 
of his Cabinet, or any of the high Penta¬ 
gon commanders. The smear artists on 
Capitol Hill do not know General Mao- 
Arthur. 

Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
taken from General Kenny’s book. It 
was written by the general who knows 
MacArthur and his work better than any 
other American except his wife, Jean. 1 
recommend this entire book to the Amer¬ 
ican people and to this Congress. Let us 
study the opinion of a man who knows 
the truth rather than the slander and 
abuse of the little characters In Washing¬ 
ton and elsewhere who are masters at the 
art of tearing down great men. This 
article is the thirteenth chapter of Gen¬ 
eral Kenny’s book. 

Thx MacArthur I Know 
(By Oea. Qeorge C. Kenuey) 

CHAPTER xm 

At the beginning of thle book, 1 warned 
the reader that I was a MacArthur man. I 
also stated the belief that this did not Jeopar¬ 
dize my ability to assess him objectively. 

Some readers might question that last 
statement, but, in the final analysis, my con¬ 
ception of objectivity is based on fundamen¬ 
tals. 

Has Douglas MacArthur served his country 
well? 

My answer Is ''Tes,” and Z believe the rec¬ 
ord will support me. 

Has Douglas MacArthur been motivated 
by personal ambitions or by patriotism? 

To my mind, few men have been more 
selfless in service to their country regardless 
of the effect of their actions on their own 
personal fortunes. 

It is interesting to note that the most 
severe critics of Douglas MacArthur seldom 
question his accomplishments, past or pres¬ 
ent. 

Lacking anything concrete to work on. they 
base their objections to MacArthur upon 
trivialities and false ImpresBions that at¬ 
tempt to portray a personaUty which actually 
does not exist. They make disparaging re¬ 
marks about his rhetoric, hla references to 
religion, his Philippine marshal's cap. They 
take great delight in telling and circulating 
stories reflecting upon hla sincerity, his pa¬ 
triotism, and even his personal courage. The 
adjectives "bombastlo,” ''flamboyant,** and 
"egotistical” have become almost standard¬ 
ized in their reference to Douglas BfacArthiir. 
Pew of his critics have ever seen MacArthur, 
stm fewer have ever talked to him. None of 
them has ever been closely associated with 
him. 

Pew great men of our history have escaped 
this type of slander and abuse. Washington 
in the military field, and Lincoln in the 
political, are two examples. There are many 
others. 

No apologies are needed for a record as 
broad in scope and as vast In achievement 
as that of MacArthur. That record speaks 
tor Itself: brilliant leadership and victory 
in two World Wars: amazingly successful 
administration of a conquered country after 
nearly 4 yeere of bitter warfare; unfaltering 
defense of American Ideals and principles 
In peace and war. 

But 1 would like to add a final word, not 
of MacArthur the soldier or of MacArthur 
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the administrator. This word la of Mac- 
Arthur the man. 

He Is as warm and as human in person 
as he Is brilliant in leadership. He is as 
generous of his time, his talents, and his 
friendship as any man I have ever known. 
He has a grand sense of humor and a kind¬ 
liness in him that I have seldom seen 
matched. 

He has a sincere and almost parental con¬ 
cern for those he calls his friends. I am 
fortunate enough to be one of those people. 
In that respect, It Is difficult for me to be 
wholly objective. 

To those who say, “yes, but he has given 
hls friendship to so few,” I can only reply 
that I have never seen anyone—military or 
civilian—offer their loyalty and their friend¬ 
ship to MacArthur and not have It recipro¬ 
cated many times over. 

There are those who crltlcisiw hls optimism 
and attribute It to egotism. Perhaps If tfiey 
had been with us In the critical days at 
Port Moresby In late 1942—when hls fate 
as a leader hung on a tenuous balance of 
supply that my pitifully small and over¬ 
worked Air Force was barely able to main¬ 
tain—they would not find optimism a char¬ 
acter falling. 

Optimism Is axiomatic with leadership. 
And in those grave days and hours, four 
words from MacArthur meant as much to me 
as a new squadron of airplanes. Those words 
were: 

“George. we*ll do It.'* 

That attitude breeds victory and success— 
In wars and In the terribly critical struggles 
of today aimed toward the prevention of an¬ 
other world catastrophe. 

Yet, I believe I shall continue to remember 
and admire and respect him as my friend 
just as much as 1 remember and admire and 
respect him as one of America's greatest 
leaders. 

I shall also remember other things about 
MacArthur: The quick sympathy that fre¬ 
quently crosses hls face: the sudden hurt 
when he would hear that one of my young¬ 
sters had been lost; the friendly and constant 
concern lor the relatives of those lighting 
with him as comrades in arms, and for those 
comrades themselves. 

No man ever sacrlflced hls meager com¬ 
mand more sparingly nor grudgingly. To 
Douglas MacArthur, every American life— 
private to general, soldier or civilian—^was 
something precious to be hoarded at all 
costs. 

Those are fundamental characteristics of a 
great leader. 

Today, as he has been for many years, 
Douglas MacArthur is still the subject of con¬ 
troversy and still one of the most Important 
figures on the national and the international 
scene. It will probably always be so. 

I do not expect every reader of this book 
to accept completely my evaluation of Doug¬ 
las MacArthur. But they might be Inter¬ 
ested In an evaluation that was given me by 
a member of a friendly power In the United 
Nations several years ago: 

"Thank God, Josef Stalin doesn’t have men 
like Douglas MacArthur on hls side." 


Supreme Court Juiticet as Character 
Witnesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KENNETHS. KEATING 

or NSW TOXK 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, August 1,19S1 

Mr. KEATINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I Include 


editorials from the Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Tlmes-Union, the Ironwood (Mich.) 
Globe, and the New York (N. Y.) World- 
Telegram. commending my legislative 
suggestion to prohibit Supreme Court 
Justices from testifying as to matters of 
opinion. 

I am convinced that this bill would 
fill a very real legal gap which became 
apparent during the Hiss case. The pur¬ 
pose of my bill is to prevent future in¬ 
stances of character endorsement by 
members of the high court and also to 
spare them the embararssment of refus¬ 
ing to testify in behalf of acquaintances 
and/or friends. If they do not wish to do 
so. 

The editorials follow: 

I Prom the Jacksonville (Fla.) Tlmea-Unlon 
of July 16. 1961] 

Federal Judoeet SHotaj} Be Exempted as 
Witnesses 

Suppose some smart lawyer, as Represent¬ 
ative Keating, New York. Republican, ex¬ 
presses It. should Rubpena most or all mem¬ 
bers of the Supreme Court as witnesses In a 
lower court trial, what could be done about 
the case If it were appealed to the highest 
court? 

The answer la: Nothing, for the Justices 
appearing In the case would thus be dls- 
qualiflod from passing on It. 

That such would be the case was demon¬ 
strated In the Alger Hiss trial when Justice 
Reed was subpenaed by the defense, and 
Justice Frankfurter appeared as a volunteer 
witness. They disqualified themselves when 
the conviction was appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

Representative Keating Is on solid ground, 
therefore, In Introducing his bill barring 
Justices of the Supreme Court from testify¬ 
ing as character witnesses, or on matters of 
opinion. 

The bill already has been endorsed by a 
subcommittee, and is scheduled for early con¬ 
sideration by the House Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee, and It ought by all means to be enacted 
Into law. It might also include members of 
the Cabinet, and thus save the country of 
such humiliating incidents as that of the 
Secretary of State appearing as a witness for 
questionable characters, as In the case of 
Dean Acheson for Hiss. 

I From the Ironwood (Mich.) Globe of July 
U, 1951] 

Judges as Witnesses 

Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court would be barred from testifying as 
character witnesses, or on matters of opinion, 
under a bill soon to be considered by the 
House Judiciary Committee and endorsed on 
July 9 by a subcommittee. Representative 
Keating (Republican, New York), who Intro¬ 
duced the bill, has declared that he was moti¬ 
vated by the appearances of Justices Frank¬ 
furter and Reed as character witnesses for 
Alger Hiss (in hls first trial). 

Justice Reed had been subpenaed by the 
Hiss defense; Justice Frankfurter was a vol¬ 
unteer witness. Chief Judge Magruder of the 
United States court of appeals in the first 
district was also a character witness for Hiss. 

An alternative bill, Introduced by Repre¬ 
sentative Smith (Republican, Wisconsin), 
would provide simply that no Federal Judge 
could be compelled to testify as to character 
or to appear as a witness If similar testimony 
could be obtained from other witnesses. 

Representative KBATmo points to the possi¬ 
bility of some smart lawyer subpenalng most 
or all members of the Supreme Court as wit¬ 
nesses In a lower court trial. Then the court 
would be unable to pass on an appeal in the 
case. Reed and ftankfurter both disquali¬ 
fied themselves In the Hiss appeal. 


An earlier case, of 1905, has been unearthed 
In which two Supreme Court Justices ap¬ 
peared on the list of witnesses. There is no 
indication that they were actually called to 
the witness stand. 

Prior to making Its favorable report on the 
Keating bill the house subcommittee had 
received a letter from Chief Justice Vinson, 
declining comment on the measure. Vinson 
said he and the other Justices felt that they 
should not go on record. Deputy Attorney 
General Ford had advised the subcommittee 
that the Justice Department also preferred 
to make no recommendation. 

jFrom the New York (N. Y.) World-Telegram 
of July 12, 1951] 

Keating Bill Should Pass 

The Keating bill, which would forbid the 
appearance of United States Supreme Court 
Justices as character witnesses in Federal 
trials, has won the unanimous approval of a 
House Judiciary subcommittee. We hope 
this means speedy passage of the measure by 
Congress. 

This bill, sponsored by Representative 
Kenneth B. Keating, of New York, was a 
natural and proper result of public shock 
when Supreme Court Justices Felix Frank¬ 
furter and Stanley B. Reed took the stand 
as character witnesses in the first trial of 
Alger Hiss, whom a second trial convicted as 
a perjurer. 

Bven more than an obvious Impairment of 
Judicial propriety, prestige, and dignity was 
involved In this unprecedented appearance 
of high court Judges as witnesses In a crimi¬ 
nal trial. 

Later, In fact, when the Hiss case went 
to the Supreme Court on appeal both these 
Justices, along with a third, were plainly dis¬ 
qualified, leaving only six of the Court’s nine 
Judges to decide Its action. 

We believe some of these Justices them¬ 
selves might welcome a plain prohibitive 
law that would rid them once and for all of 
the slightest obligation to become character 
witnesses. 

At least we are sure a vast majority of the 
public, after what It saw in the Hiss case, 
can heartily approve the purpose of the Keat¬ 
ing bill. Congress should hasten to pass it 


International Peace Garden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRED G. AANDAHL 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. AANDAHL. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing editorial is taken from the James¬ 
town Sun. published at Jamestown. N. 
Dak., and was written by Mrs. A. P. 
Haglund, of the Medina Homemakers 
Club. 

In this period of international crisis, 
it is encouraging to know that people in 
local communities have confidence in an 
ultimate international relationship that 
will eliminate the constant threat of 
world-wide war. The long-time friendly 
relationship between the United States 
and Canada, symbolized by the Inter¬ 
national Peace Garden located along the 
northern border of North Dakota, helps 
to chart the way to the final objective. 

iNTSBNATIONAL PEACE OaROEN 

A great number of mlnda are concerned 
today with problems of peace, not only 
world problems but national and local prob¬ 
lems as well. Their eyes are focused on a 
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BMmlngly distant objeotlva, now somewhat 
distinct but ofttlmes vague and "wm-o«tbe- 
wlsplsh". It permeates the thoughts -and 
very way of life of millions throughout the 
world. 

A much smaller number ot persons have 
acquainted themselves through the print¬ 
ed word of the tangible results of similar 
peace efforts In the past, but an even lesser 
group has seen this peace pledge, namely the 
International peace garden which lies In the 
Turtle Mountains on the boundary line be¬ 
tween Canada and the United States. 

Dedicated on July 14,1932. in the presence 
of over 50,000 persons, this peace garden is 
a solemn pledge of two great nations to con¬ 
tinue forever the peace which had existed 
between them for then more than a century. 
Their fears and horrors of modern warfare 
are being only too vividly realised in to¬ 
day's coxifllct in Korea, and more than ever 
the ideals and principles embodied in the 
establishing of the International Peace Gar¬ 
den must be perpetuated at all costs. 

The International Peace Garden comprises 
an area of about 2,200 acres, 888 of which are 
on the United States side, situated on the 
longest unfortified International boundary 
line In the world. The formal area com¬ 
prising about 160 acres equally distributed 
on each side of the international boundary 
line is now partially developed. Plots in this 
area have been allotted to various organiza¬ 
tions who are providing funds for the de¬ 
velopment and maintenance of such plots. 
An interesting calm built of common field 
stones and standing equally on Canadian and 
American soil bears this Inscription: 

“To God In His glory. We two nations ded¬ 
icate this garden and pledge ourselves that 
as long as men shall live, we will not take 
up arms against one another." 

Upon viewing the garden, there comes to 
mind Henry Wardsworth Longfellow’s lines: 
"Where’er a noble deed is wrought. 

Where’er la spoken a noble thought. 

Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise." 

It appears our Canadian friends have taken 
the lead In beautifying this garden. In ad¬ 
dition to a profusion of flowers, many ever¬ 
green trees have been planted adjacent to 
the formal gardens, and along the highway 
on the Canadian side. The American citi¬ 
zen is equally eager to share In perpetuating 
a visible principle in such noble beauty. 

What an opportunity for the Homemakers 
of America to take up this project I How 
much more firm the pledge of peace were a 
tree planted by the Homemakers one for each 
State in the Union, as well as the Hawaiian 
and Alaskan Homemakers: a voluntary con¬ 
secration of American womanhood to bonds 
Of peace and good will. 

The poet, Lucy Laroom, expresses a beauti¬ 
ful thought In her poem. Plant a Tree, when 
she says: 

"He who plants a tree, plants a hope, a 

Joy, love; 

He who plants a tree, he plants peace." 

Medina HoMxiiAKiaia Ctuo. 

Mbs. a. P. Haglund. 


Decentraliie Onr Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.CHARLK J. KERSTEN 

ov vnscoiiaiif 

IN THE ROUSE OF BEPEBSSaNTATlVES 

Monday, August li, 1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, tbc probJom of decentralizing 
our cities in the United States has be- 


eome an orphan in our defense program. 
No arm of the Oovernment has seen fit 
to take any action on this problem. As 
long as we continue to have congested 
industrial areas we will have attractive 
targets for enemy bombs. During the 
debate on the Defense Production Act, 
the House Banking Committee offered an 
amendment which would have strongly 
encouraged the dispersal of new indus¬ 
tries. Unfortimately, this amendment 
was defeated. 

I believe there was a misconception 
among many of those who opposed this 
amendment in that they thought that 
their home States would lose some of 
their industries to other sections of the 
country. This would not be so. Ade¬ 
quate decentralization for the purpose 
of lessening damage from enemy bomb¬ 
ing does not require that industrial 
plants be erected in the sparsely settled 
States or that they be moved from New 
England to the South. 

All that Is necessary is that any new 
proposed plants be about 15 or 25 miles 
outside of our large cities. Thus, New 
England, for instance, need not fear los¬ 
ing industry by a program of decentrali¬ 
zation. All that Is required is that any 
new plants erected in New England be 
distributed about so that they will not 
increase the potential damage from en¬ 
emy bombing in an already congested 
area. 

On June 20. 1951, I introduced H. R. 
4529. This bill would amend the amor¬ 
tization provisions of the income-tax law. 
It would grant accelerated 5-year depre¬ 
ciation on new defense plants only when 
these plants are located in a secure area 
which is not likely to be subject to atomic 
attack. 

A secure area is defined in the bill to 
be an area “relatively secure from direct 
attack by an enemy of the United States, 
by reason of absence of population con¬ 
centration. industrial congestion, and 
strategic targets.” The President or 
such officer as he may designate would 
make the determination as to secure 
areas. 

I enclose herewith an article which 
appears in the Reporter of August 21. 
1951, which presents a strong case for 
dispersion of Industry: 

OxTR Crowded Target Areas—Government 

AND Industry, Ionorzno the Lesson or 

Nagasaki. Have Nsgubcted Our Best De- 

rsNSB Aoaxnst the A-Bomb; Dispersion 
(By Ralph E. Lapp) 

American Industry, greatly expanded dur¬ 
ing the Second World War and further en¬ 
larged In the postwar years. Is now being 
fortified to the extent of over $20,000,000,000 
to meet the urgent demands of our present 
mobillBatton. Despite our industry’s already 
dangerously high vulnerability to atomic 
attack, new war plants are still being located 
In critical target areas. 

Last fall the National Security Resources 
Board was assigned responsibility for ap¬ 
proving pieces of paper coiled certificates 
of necessity, which permit a company to 
write off, for purposes of tax saving, the cost 
of new plant construction over a period of 
5 years rather than the usual 20 to 20. 
Subsequently the Defense Production Ad¬ 
ministration was made the certifying au¬ 
thority, and up to tlM preeent date soore 
than $8,000,000,000 worth of certificates have 
been approved. Roughly 40 percent of the 
dollar value of this new construction has 


been elated for metropolitan areas. The 
enormity of this defiance of the simple rules 
of atomic oommoa amae Is only slightly 
lessened by the fact that some of the plants 
are not to be built right in the center of 
metropolitan areas (presumably because 
such areas are too heavily populated or have 
too high tax structures). 

A House subcommittee investigating the 
granting of certificates of necessity has re¬ 
ported: “Under the preeent policy (of grant¬ 
ing certificates of necessity) no effort le made 
by the Oovernment to control the location 
of new facilities through certificates; the 
selection of the site Is left entirely to the 
applicant." The report concludes "after 
studying all aspects of this matter • • • the 
failure on the part of administrators of the 
program to make any effort whatever to lo¬ 
cate new Industrial facilities with regard to 
myitary security Is most Uloglcal and un¬ 
reasonable." 

PRXATOMIC MOBILIEATION 

It is especially paradoxical that N8RB 
should rubber-stamp certificates of necessity 
without considering the national security, 
because that very agency has shown In its 
brochure. National Security Factors in Indus¬ 
trial Location, that It understands dispersion 
of plants to be basic defense against A- 
bombs. This reads: ‘The whole problem of 
Industrial dispersion bolls down to a com¬ 
mon-sense application of the old adage about 
not putting all of one’s eggs In one basket. 
• • • The Job of dispersion is one that 
Industry must assume, both for Its own pro¬ 
tection and that of national security.’’ 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has 
dodged the industrial dispersion issue, ap¬ 
parently because it considers It politically 
Infeasible and because It prefers to concen¬ 
trate on "getting the Job done." Our present 
mobilization effort has thus become in this 
respect a postscript to the Second World War 
program. Industry, with ODM’s blessing, is 
following the well-traveled but now danger¬ 
ous road of preatomic mobilization. With 
but minor exceptions this road has been 
followed In our entire Industrial develop¬ 
ment since VJ-dey. Five years of unprece¬ 
dented construction have witnessed an an¬ 
nual expenditure of about $18,000,000,000, the 
bulk of which has been funneled Into our 
largest metropolitan areas. 

HOW far is enough 

Data compiled for 35 prime target areas, 
almost all of which are metropolitan, reveal 
that 66 percent of the Nation’s Industrial 
product by dollar value originates in these 
manuafeturing centers. Chicago alone ac¬ 
counts for 7 percent of the total. Anyone 
who has looked down upon a large city from 
an airplane knows how plants are usually 
crowded within city limits. To be sure, some 
Industry has moved out to the country, but 
not far enough out, and open space around 
the plant Is soon filled with the outsprawl 
from the city. 

Dispersing manufacturing facilities beyond 
city limits can be an effective defense mea¬ 
sure if the dispersion distance is considerable 
and If permanent open space Is maintained 
between the city and the plants. Just what 
Is meant by a considerable distance? In 
some cases the dispersal distance should be 
as high as 20 miles, for example In the case 
of huge plants which necessarily attract other 
smaller Industries. In other instances a few 
miles may be sufficient. 

Since our industrial plants represent fixed 
investments of long duration in the sense of 
national security, their defense must be 
planned not Just for the weapons of today 
but for those still below the technical hori- 
Bqn. In this connection, a New York indus¬ 
trialist told his colleagues: "Don’t try to pro¬ 
tect your plants. If you locate in the sub¬ 
urbs. 6 years from now the A-bomb will be 
so much bigger it will get you anyway.’’ 
Such pessimism is not warranted, since every 
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Weapon, even the H-bomb, can be combated 
with the proper uae of apace. In fact, un¬ 
less industry goes underground (and this Is 
generally regarded as impractical), our only 
defense weapon Is space. 

The combination of official secrecy and un¬ 
restrained guessing has discouraged many 
industrialists from any kind of action. When 
the Atomic Energy Commission detonated 
A-bombs near Las Vegas early this year, light 
flashes were visible from points 400 miles 
distant. These tests convinced many lay¬ 
men that the H-bomb had been ushered into 
the world, even though the Atomic Energy 
Commission later denied it. Tersely worded 
official statements from Eniwetok about 
weapons several times more powerful than 
the Hlroshlma-Nagasakl type" compounded 
the confusion. 

Industry cannot be expected to erect de¬ 
fenses against unknown weapons. Nor can 
it safely proceed in its planning on the basis 
of information passed out over Washington 
dinner tables. The facts about the power 
of new weapons already have been brought 
out in testimony before a congressional 
committee considering the dispersal of Fed¬ 
eral agencies. Top AEC officials were called 
upon to advise what would be Judged to be 
a safe distance for establishing six new 
agency sites close to Washington, D O. 
They stated that 12 miles would be ade¬ 
quate from the standpoint of the probable 
power of new atomic weapons and 20 miles 
for other possible weapons. 

As long as the Government keeps data 
essential for sound Industrial development 
secret, and until ODM changes its short¬ 
sighted policy of gflving Industry free rein 
In plant location, there will be further con¬ 
centration of war plants in prime target 
areas. 

THE PENTAGON'S ALOOFNESS 

One might expect the military services to 
exert Influence in safeguarding their future 
tanks, planes, and ships. The late Admiral 
Forrest P Sherman, testifying before the 
Senate Inquiry into the MacArtbur ouster, 
commented on the reasons for Soviet hesi¬ 
tancy in plunging Into a third world war; 
••• * • the deterrent to war with us is 

the realization of our technical and indus¬ 
trial potential, the forces we have, our ability 
to expand them, that there is the realization 
on the other side that If a general war comes 
they will be defeated." Yet the Military 
Establishment has never announced any 
policy on the security of the Nation's war 
plants On the other hand, it seems to have 
gone out of its way to emphasize our vul¬ 
nerability to air attack. 

An exceptional Instance in which the 
military intervened in plant location was in 
the transfer of the Boeing Aircraft Ck)rp 'a 
B-47 production from Seattle, Wash., to 
Wichita, Kans. W. Stuart Symington, as 
Secretary of the Air Force, personally strong- 
armed this relocation. The case is worth dis- 
ouBslng because Seattle reacted vigorously 
and constructively. Its chamber of com¬ 
merce realized that the Boeing incident could 
well condemn the city as a site for future 
industrial growth. To counter this threat 
the chamber of commerce announced an 
approach to Industrial mobilization in which 
dispersion of key industries plays an essen¬ 
tial role. Certain areas Judged to be out of 
bomb range have been designated for new 
manufacturing facilities. Time must elapse 
before the effectiveness of the Seattle plan 
can be assessed, but certainly the basic phi¬ 
losophy behind the scheme is heartening. 
Milwaukee Is likewise adopting a progressive 
attitude toward industrialization, not be¬ 
cause it suffered a Boeing Incident but be¬ 
cause it has an enlightened mayor, Frank P« 
Eeldler. 

Any same program of dispersal must b^ln 
with a critioal evaluation of the present 
vulnerability of existing war plants. In the 
XCVII—App.-320 


language of the war planners this means that 
there must be a target analysis of United 
States industry by men who look at our in¬ 
dustrial oonoentratlons through tb') eyes of 
Soviet strategists. Target analyses have al¬ 
ready been made by the Air Force and by the 
National Security Resources Board, and only 
recently two new groups have set to work 
on the task—the Industry Evaluation Board 
in the Department of Commerce and the 
Facilities Protection Board of the National 
Security Council. NSBB itself has started a 
new attack upon the over-all problem and 
is currently formulating a national policy 
for industrial dispersion. Announcement of 
this policy is expected from the White House 
some time this summer. 

BBOODING TANKEZS 

Anticipating President Truman's policy 
statement. Representative James T. Pattsr- 
SCN, Republican. Connecticut, has taken 
issue with dispersion by quoting the Bridge¬ 
port Post *‘a scheme to fill up the empty 
spaces of the South and Southwest, not by 
enterprise, not by the long process of build¬ 
ing up a place in Industry through merit and 
competition, but simply by deliberate brutal 
Government action transferring established 
Industry from one section of the country and 
planting it somewhere else through the 
manipulation of Government contracts." A 
group of Congressmen, for whom Representa¬ 
tive Pattekson is a spokesman, have been 
increasingly worried about the loss of in¬ 
dustry from New England ever since the 
much-publicized uprooting of the Chance 
Vought Aircraft Co., from Stratford. Conn., 
near Bridgeport. The long-distance move, 
In this cose to Texas, paralleled the Boe¬ 
ing case. Together they form the two 
big exceptions to the rule of nondlspcrslon. 

New England need have little fear that the 
administration plans to parcel northeastern 
industry out to the rest of country. But 
if the policies now being developed are put 
Into effect, New England along with the rest 
of the Nation will And that it is no longer 
at liberty to select new plant sites without 
first considering national security. The 
Government has a number of poweilul tools 
that can be used to persuade Industry If 
the latter should disregard atomic vulner¬ 
ability. One, already mentioned. Is the cer¬ 
tificate of necessity. Others are loan guaran¬ 
ties, direct loans, direct supply of equipment, 
allocation of critical materials, and prefer¬ 
ence In the awarding of military contracts. 
No new mechanisms have to be invented to 
put the pressure on industry; they exist but 
have not been put into effect. 

Certain critical Industries, evaluated as 
absolutely essential to war production, may 
have to be shifted to new locations. This 
does not mean they will be lifted bodily out 
of New England and set down in Kansas. 
More likely the Government’s policy will be 
to recommend the relocation of plants some¬ 
where within the same market area but well 
outside of bomb range. Such drastic action 
will be limited to relatively few plants, but 
as plants become obsolete the companies 
concerned will be encouraged to build else¬ 
where if the old location is vulnerable to 
attack. Many plants, especially those in the 
chemical field or where technological ad¬ 
vancement la very rapid, go out of date in as 
little as 6 years. 

THE PBICE 

An argument frequently advanced to block 
dispersion Is that it will cost too much. 
Although It is absurd to think of dispersing 
all Industry, even this colossal task Is not 
nearly so unattainable as it might seem. A 
rough estimate of the replacement cost for 
American plants, arrived at by adding up 
(in terms of 1060 doUan) the prewar United 
fitates industrial plant cost, the amount of 
wartime construction, and the very consid¬ 
erable additions to the total since the war. 
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puts the replacement cost at slightly more 
than $300,000,000,000. Since we are spend¬ 
ing an average of about $18,000,000,000 per 
year on new construction and equipment, 
simple mathematics would Indicate that we 
could replace our total Industry in about two 
decades. The actual process Is. of course, 
more involved than simple arithmetic, and 
thd time required would be longer, but no 
one proposes that we demolish our present 
economy and completely replace it. 

If we subtract plants that are not essen¬ 
tial to war production, we eliminate about 
60 percent of the total. Furthermore, since 
some of these plants are peripherally dis¬ 
persed. are In small towns, or ore not even 
in target areas, the amount of industry for 
hypothetical relocation would be further re- 
duced. The dollar total thus involved would 
probably become about $90 billion. 

This figure drops further when one con¬ 
siders that equipment could be reinstalled 
In relocated plants Since equipment costs 
usually outweigh direct plant-construction 
costs by a factor of between two and three. 
It may be deduced that with our present 
outlays for new construction we can re¬ 
place our most vulnerable essential plants 
In about 10 years, it must be emphasized 
that this is selective dispersion applied only 
to critical plants which are Judged to be In 
target areas. Selective relocation obviously 
should not and cannot take In such Instal¬ 
lations as breweries, soft-drink bottlers, de¬ 
partment stores, or dry cleaners. 

Six years ago In Nagasaki the Mitsubishi 
Steel Works and a score of other factories 
were, much like United States plants today, 
turning out war goods. Then came the fate¬ 
ful day when the atomic bomb was intro¬ 
duced to Japanese Industry. Yet, Judged by 
six postwar years of unrivaled construction 
and concentration of plants, United States 
Industry has appaicntly not learned the les¬ 
son of the twisted girders and crumbled 
walls of factories built too close together. 

THE UNWARY EAGLE 

Businessmen point out In their own de¬ 
fense that they have not been encouraged 
to disperse and that the Go ernment has 
announced no program for industrial relo¬ 
cation. They are, of course, correct, for it 
is a case of multiple negligence. The Penta¬ 
gon says dispersion Is not Its responsibility. 
Put to the test, NSRB and ODM have both 
refused to come to grips with the problem 
until now Only at this late date, with 
defense construction well under way. Is 
NSRB valiantly trying to put teeth Into a 
sound dispersion policy. Meanwhile the 
steady agglomeration of defense plants In 
overcrowded target areas keeps on adding 
to the country’s vulnerability. 

A Libyan fable chronicled by Aeschylus 
may well be pertinent to American industry. 
An eagle stricken with a dart said, when he 
saw the fashion of the shaft, "With our own 
feathers, not by others' hands are we now 
smitten." Perhaps the moral of the fable, 
the omen of Nagasaki, and the new drive 
within the NSRB may yet Jog the lagging 
memory of United States industry. 


West Point’s Honor System Is as Broad 
as a Man’s Life 
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OF 

HON. HOMER D.ANCaL 

OF OBEOON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 13.1951 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Wash¬ 
ington Star of August 12,1951, published 
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an article written for the AP by Capt. 
John 8. D. Eisenhower, son of General 
Eisenhower with reference to West 
Point’s honor system. Captain Eisen¬ 
hower, 29 and a 1944 graduate of West 
Point, is assistant professor of English 
at the Military Academy. Ris article is 
timely and deserving of a wide audience 
and 1 Include it here as a part of these 
remarks: 

West Poxvt's Honok Btstxm Is as Bboab as 
A Man's Line 

(By Capt. John 8. D. Elsenhower) 

(The following article was written for the 
AP by Capt. John 8. D. Elsenhower, son of 
General Elsenhower. Captain Elsenhower, 
29 years old and a 1944 graduate of West 
Point, Is assistant professor of English at the 
Military Academy.) 

West Point, N. Y., August 11.— -When the 
Superintendent of the United States Military 
Academy announced recently that approxi¬ 
mately 90 cadets were being dismissed for 
cheating in academics, the result was a 
storm of publicity and, from some quarters, 
protests. Almost all Americans were ap¬ 
parently handicapped in their Judgment of 
the matter by strong misconceptions. 

Some writers regarded the system as cruel; 
some, as a means of preserving outworn tra¬ 
ditions of chivalry and feudalism; some, as 
mysterious Actually the West Point honor 
system is neither cruel, feudal, nor myste¬ 
rious. Except for the wider scope which it 
embraces In a man's life. It Is not funda¬ 
mentally different from any other school's 
honor system—its purpose Is simply to de¬ 
velop honest men, straightforward, and able 
to take responsibility for their action. 

INDOCTRINATED EAELT 

This development begins early. Upon en¬ 
trance the new cadet has the principles of 
the system carefully explained to him, and 
he Immediately begins to live by the prac¬ 
tical application of these principles. Briefly, 
they mean that a cadet does not He. cheat, 
or steal. His word and his signature are 
above question. He Is honor bound to re¬ 
port any violations that come to his atten¬ 
tion, for the honor system Is above personal 
Irlendshlp. He knows that a single inten¬ 
tional violation of the code means that he 
will leave West Point. 

In addition, the cadet learns of Immense 
beneflite which accrue to him through the 
honor system—not only the luxury of leav¬ 
ing valuables carelessly around the room but 
also the realization that he Is living In a 
society where each man’s word la his bond, 
whether It be the word of cadet to officer 
or officer to cadet. 

ADMINISTERED BT CADETS 

The cadet honor committee, comprising 
representatives elected by the cadets them¬ 
selves, administers the system. The new 
plebe soon learns to come to a member of 
this highly respected body with any prob¬ 
lem he has concerning honor. 

The honor system Is so much a way of life 
at West Point that the normal cadet soon 
accepts It as natural. The day never passes 
In which a cadet does not make some official 
statement, which, because of the system, is 
unquestioned. Many of the privileges ac¬ 
corded the Corps of Cadets are possible only 
because of the honor system. The applica¬ 
tion of the honor system to the academic 
arrangement at West Point is taken com¬ 
pletely for granted. The cadet assumes that 
the honor system works. 

MAJOBITT ABE ADAMANT 

The greatest teacher of the West Point 
honor system, overlooked by many of the 
recent comments on the subject, is the fact 
that It is administered and perpetuated al¬ 
most entirely by the corps of cadets. 


It Is regrettable in the recent scandal that 
so much attention was paid to the testimony 
of a few offenders and so little attention was 
paid to the remainder of the corps who stood 
adamant against those who had broken their 
code. The honor system is vital to West 
Point. The ability to live by that system 
Is a requisite for a man who is preparing 
to be an officer. If a man cannot under¬ 
stand and adhere to the code while he is 
a cadet, there seems a grave danger that 
he will not be able to adhere to it under 
the much greater stresses of his oflloer serv¬ 
ice—a service which may mean 40 years of 
increasing responsibility. 


Red Chinese Continue Persecutions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith still more 
reports of the religious persecution which 
has been going on for a long time in 
China. These reports tell of the expul¬ 
sion of the Jesuit missionaries and of a 
Maryknoll missioner’s 5 months’ Impris¬ 
onment in a Communist prison. I in¬ 
clude a news item from the Brooklyn 
Tablet of June 9,1951, and one from the 
NCWC News Service of June 18,1951: 
[Prom the Brooklyn Tablet of June 9, 1961] 
China Reds Expel Bishop, Jssxtits—Usual 

Fake Pbetkxt Resorted to by Commu¬ 
nists 

Tokyo, June 6.—Continuing its efforts to 
drive all foreign-born Catholic missionaries 
from China, the Communist regime has ex¬ 
pelled 74-yesr-old Bishop Jean de Vienne 
from his see of Tientsin and ordered him to 
leave the country. 

Furthermore, the Red regime has ordered 
during the past week the expulsion of eight 
other mlssloners, including six American 
Jesuits, and organized mass meetings, which 
will probably be followed by new arrests and 
expulsions. 

According to the Reds, the bishop ad¬ 
mitted his "errors.” Among the seven ad¬ 
missions alleged by the Communist papers 
are the fact that he had organized the Legion 
of Mary in his diocese; that he had opposed 
the regime-sponsored so-called reform move¬ 
ment for the church, and that he had dis¬ 
tributed Catholic pamphlets which explained 
the Catholic position on communism and the 
*‘lndependent church movement.” 

The expulsion of six Jesuits of the Cali¬ 
fornia Province from Nanking followed 
months of propaganda attacks through the 
Communist press and public demonstrations 
which accused them of being "Imperialists” 
and "oultwal aggressors.” 

The expelled Jesuits are; Revs. Louis J. 
Dowd, Joseph B. Donohoe, Gerald J. Pope, 
Edward J, Murphy, and Philip J. Ollger. and 
Brother James Finnegan. Fathers Murphy, 
Pope, and Dowd had previously been Im¬ 
prisoned. The priests were formerly en¬ 
gaged In teaching at their school in Nan¬ 
king but were forbidden last December to 
continue their work. 

Two other mlssloners expelled were Rev. 
Edward Moffett, of Newark, N. J.. a Mary- 
knoller, and Rev. Francois Duffay, of the 
Paris Foreign Mission Society. Father Mof¬ 
fett was first arrested last August while on 
a mission trip to a vUli^e and charged with 
being an "American agent” working with 


counter-revolutionaries. Released after some 
weeks, he was again imprisoned last Decem¬ 
ber. Fkther Duffay was accused of forbid¬ 
ding the use of his church for political meet. 
Ings and of spreading rumors. 

[From the NC^O News Service) 
United States Priest Tells of 5 Months in 

Red Prison in China; Saw Friend Tor¬ 
tured 

Hono Kono, June 14. The harrowing de¬ 
tails of 6 months In a Communist prison dur¬ 
ing which he was sentenced to be shot and 
was forced to watch the torture and exe¬ 
cution of a friend were revealed here by a 
29-year-old Maryknoll mlssloner from New¬ 
ark, N. J.. who has Just been banished from 
Communist China. 

The priest is the Reverend Edward J. 
Moffett, now at the Maryknoll Language 
School here, resting up from his imprison¬ 
ment. Thin and pallid, he Is nevertheless 
full of excellent spirits and more Inclined to 
talk about the humorous details of his prison 
life than his own suffering. 

*T was first arrested last July,” Father 
Moffett said. "At that time I was on a mis¬ 
sion trip to one of the country villages. The 
Communists accused me of meeting and as¬ 
sociating with reactionaries, hiring reac¬ 
tionaries to teach in our school and trav¬ 
eling without a pass. I was held in various 
Jails for 2 months before being released." 

Father Moffett returned to his mission 
where he was kept confined to his house 
along with his pastor, the Reverend Russell 
Sprinkle, of Middletown, Ohio. On Decem¬ 
ber 20, both priests were taken into custody 
and led off to Jail. 

"Father Sprinkle was arrested because as 
pastor he was considered responsible for my 
activities," Father Moffett declared. "This 
was the only charge leveled against him. 1 
was charged with the same accusations made 
In ray first arrest, and some new ones were 
added. The Reds accused me of giving money 
to the underground movement, of accepting 
bandits into the Catholic Church, of associa¬ 
ting with vagabonds and idlers, of preach¬ 
ing In my sermons about the atomic bomb 
and airplanes in order to arouse the people 
against the government and of making secret 
visits to country villages. 

"Also In Jail with us was a friend, a young 
man, who had been arrested with me in 
July, and who had been held continuously. 
He served as one of our teachers. The 
Reds accused him of being a leader in the 
underground. He was anti-Communlst and 
had fought against them in a peasant up¬ 
rising In which more than 1,000 Commu¬ 
nists were killed. But he was no leader In 
the movement. 

"The part of my Imprisonment that I 
want to forget the quickest was when 1 
was forced to watch this poor farm boy be¬ 
ing tortured. Tlie Reds had strung him up 
by the thighs and brought me In to watch 
his sufferings. They used all kinds of tor¬ 
tures to force a confession from him. At 
last when he could stand no more pain, he 
agreed to sign any confession they desired. 
After this was done, he was executed." 

Father Moffett said that the Communist 
tribunal also sentenced him to death. The 
priest was to be killed by a firing squad. 

'"The day I was to be executed found me 
well prepared to die,” the young, blond 
priest said. “But the Beds didn't come for 
me. I prepared myself for death the next 
day, and the next. After a few days the 
strain of constant preparedness for death 
was too much, I went back to my ordinary 
prison routine, and my regular prayers. 

"Those days of waiting to be shot taught 
me an important lesson. Real preparation 
for death doesn't consist of an emotional 
readiness. What is needed is a constant act 
of the will which unites ourselves to Qod 
under all circumstances." 
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During hts entire Imprieonment Father 
Moffett vae able to say maae each day. 

*ln a way I cannot explain, some hosts 
and wine were sent to the prison with some 
food.’* Father Moffett explained. ”1 was 
able to get a little mass booklet with the es¬ 
sential ritual prayers that had been printed 
for just such occasions as the one we were 
in. Of course, I could not use vestments or 
a chalice. 

'‘On Christmas Day Father Sprinkle and 
I said three masses each. The one who was 
saying mass would lie horizontal on the 
floor, pretending to be resting. The other 
would sit alongside blocking the guard's 
view, and pretending to be talking. 

"I was even able to bring holy communion 
to other Catholic prisoners. I would hear 
confessions while pretending to talk to 
them. Because of our proximity to the pub- 
lie latrine, prisoners were allowed to go 
there without permission.” 

During his imprisonment Father Mof¬ 
fett could get little food brought in from 
the outside, because he had no money, and 
the Christians wer'' poor. On feast days the 
Christians would send in bananas, a few 
eggs, and an occasional bit of tobacco. 

During the early days of his arrest Father 
Moffett was confined to an old temple. He 
was held incommunicado. Father Moffett 
asked the old temple guardian if he had 
any tobsoco. The old man offered to buy 
some in the market, but Father Moffett had 
no money. He did have a comb, so he 
asked the temple guardian to sell the comb 
in the market and buy a bit of tobacco. 
That night as Father Moffett was falling 
off to Bleep on one of the temple doors 
that had been taken down to make a bed 
for him. he was awakened ’>y shaking. It 
was his old friend. The man pressed some 
tobacco into the priest’s hand, and then 
gave him his comb. The tobacco was a gift 
of the old man who didn’t have enough money 
to support himself. 

"On May 21 Father Sprinkle was released 
from prison," Father Moffett said. 

(Father Sprinkle, according to the latest 
report, has returned to his mission at Kwei- 
ping in Wuchow diocese, Kwangsi Province. 
Known as the most bombed priest in China, 
Father Sprinkle was reported to have had 
1,000 converts with Father Moffett last year. 
Going through numerous bombings. Father 
Sprinkle escaped serious injury until he 
suffered a fractured skull during a raid near 
the end of the Japanese war.) 

"I expected that my death sentence was 
about to be carried out. Then on the Feast 
of Corpus Chrteti, May 24, the Reds told 
me that my sentence was commuted and 
that I was to be immediately expelled from 
the country. After my release I discovered 
that the people of my parish back home 
had ended a novena of prayers at the very 
time of my release. I think that their 
prayers played an important part in my 
freedom." 

Father Moffett was taken under guard 
from the prison. The Reds took him to 
Wuchow by boat, where he was lodged in 
prison for 3 nights. He was not allowed 
to see anyone and cotdd not get any In¬ 
formation on other Maryknollers in jail 
there. Then he was taken to Canton, where 
he spent another night in jail; finally he 
was escorted to the Hong Kong border, where 
he was released. 

"I am going back to the United States 
for a rest," Father Moffett concluded, "but 
I would much rather be going back to China. 
The Chinese people are a wonderful people. 
I hope the situation clears up soon so that 
we can get back to our missions. My 
prayers every day are for the Chinese people. 
I pray that this terrible curse of communism 
be taken from them." 


Fordgii Aid 

EXTENSION OF REMAREIS 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PXNMBTLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEFREBENTATIVSS 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Ur. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of August 10, 
1951: 

Foxxxon Am 

The Brookings recommendations on the 
administration of foreign aid break away 
from one report after another which other 
private bodies have been making on the sub¬ 
ject. It rejects division of authority over 
our foreign-economic aid In the executive 
branch. The State Department, it says, 
should ordinarily be the agency to adminis¬ 
ter foreign programs and should be respon¬ 
sible for Interagency coordination of foreign 
affairs. This, it seems to us. shoxild go with¬ 
out saying. Ideally, the State Department 
should become a series of interlocking units, 
and this is what the Brookings report seems 
to envisage. The suggestion is eventually 
that a sort of subdepartment of foreign-eco¬ 
nomic affairs within the State Department 
be created and that the State Department be 
reformed on the model of the present De¬ 
partment of Defense Already the ground¬ 
work has been laid for such an evolution. 
For instance, the Technical Assistance Or¬ 
ganization and the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs have virtual autonomy in the 
State Department. 

The Brooking study excepts from State 
Department rule only special-purpose agen¬ 
cies and military assistance. What is meant 
by special-purpose agencies is not spelled 
out in the summary. Presumably this is to 
allow for the completion of the emergency 
work of EGA. In this respect, however, the 
Brookings report recommends an enlarge¬ 
ment of the functions of EGA Technical 
assistance, for example, would be monop¬ 
olized by EGA. If this means the incorpora¬ 
tion of the Technical Assistance Organiza¬ 
tion (point 4) which is now in the State 
Department, we arc against it. So are we 
opposed to the suggested transfer to EGA 
of export controls from the Department of 
Commerce. Here it seems to us that the 
Brookings report is trying to saddle upon 
an emergency agency permanent or semiper¬ 
manent functions. 

As to the administration of military assist¬ 
ance, the recommendations follow the pres¬ 
ent practice, whereby Defense, State, and 
EGA are represented on an interdepartmental 
committee. Here are united the functions 
of policy making, determination of needs and 
availability, and procurement. Members of 
the committee report back to their depart¬ 
ment heads, and over all is the National Se¬ 
curity Council. This Birstem seems to be 
working well enough, and it is difficult to 
think of another arrangement that would do 
better. No organization, however, is better 
than the men who compose it. and no organ¬ 
ization is perfect as a piece of machinery; 
BO that a premium, which the Brookings 
study stresses. Is put upon the recruitment 
and training of first-class personnel. 

The main lines of the Brookings report de¬ 
serve close study by legislators whose ani¬ 
mus against Secretary Acheson or the State 
Depar^ent are inclining them in the un¬ 
realistic direction of a separate and inde¬ 
pendent department for the administration 
of foreifipi aid. The fact is that those who 


want a truly separate agency will never real¬ 
ize it, except on paper. Even a separate 
department would in the nature of things be 
compelled to consult the State Department 
on policy matters. There must be one 
source of responsibility for purposes of ac¬ 
counting to Congress. This is made amus¬ 
ingly plain in one of the bills which sets out 
a separation of powers and then nullifies 
that objective by saying that nothing in the 
provisions shall absolve the diplomatic arm 
of responsibility. The separatists cannot 
have it both ways, and, if their plan is put 
through, then we shall invite a pass-the- 
buck Government on the policy level and 
confusion and conflict in administration 
abroad. 


Woe at West Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM LMcVEY 

or muNoia 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13.1951 

Mr. MeVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I am including an 
editorial taken from the Dally Calumet, 
one of the Chicago newspapers, relative 
to the difficulties confronting many of 
our cadets at West Point. This editorial 
is an expression of opinion which I be¬ 
lieve is worthy of the attention of the 
readers of the Congressional Record. 
While we cannot condone the action of 
the cadets, one must confess there are 
too many examples of wrongdoing on 
the part of ofQcials on the national lev¬ 
el, and if we are going to expect a high 
standard of morality among our young 
people, we should set the pattern from 
the top levels of executives in Govern¬ 
ment down. The editorial of the Daily 
Calumet of Tuesday. August 7. 1951, 
follows: 

Woe at West Point 
(By Gol. H. F. Wolf) 

The lives of 90 members of the United 
States Cadet Corps at the United States 
Military Academy have been altered mate¬ 
rially by their mass expulsion from that 
historical Institution on the grounds they 
cheated In examinations. For sheer sensa¬ 
tion it ranks with the resignation of almost 
half of the cadets in 1801, who quit the 
campus high on the Hudson to fight against 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Dismissals came last week after an ex¬ 
haustive investigation lasting months. It 
was brought out that as long as 3 years ago 
cadets carried examination questions to their 
brother-ln-arms. Exams are written In sec¬ 
tions at West Point—the same set of ques¬ 
tions obtaining for all taking the same 
course. 

Official Washington was shocked, predicat¬ 
ing statements on the "sullied honor of the 
cadet corps, the degeneration of the moral 
fiber of the youth of the country," and state¬ 
ments of like hue. It’s all hooey. 

Helping a pal with his examinations by 
slipping him a copy of the questions in ad¬ 
vance is not to bo condoned, per se. How¬ 
ever, we fail to see bow the foundations of 
security of this country has been shaken by 
the cadet's first-hand brush-up before the 
showdown hour in the classroom. The same 
thing, without question, goes on within the 
walls of almost* every institution of learning. 
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West Point has made a mountain of a mole- 
faiU. 

Tbe accusea embryo officers should not 
escape punitive measures. There are many 
ways in which to mete out retribution to 
students who crib, extracurrlcularly. Dis¬ 
missal means disgrace. This is punishment 
far in excess of the charged irregularity. 

Washington yells about honor. The Na¬ 
tion’s Capital, seat of mlnK coat deals, deep 
freeae gifts. Reconstruction Finance Corpo¬ 
ration scandals, accusations of treason In the 
State Department, high-handed political 
manipulations, and general Intrigue of a 
high order, has set the pace of honor. 

If the oldsters fail to set up a standard of 
decency and integrity, what can we expect 
from our citizens of tomorrow, who dally 
view the scene? 

Who are the 90 discharged cadets? The 
public is entitled to know, since it foots the 
bills. More Importantly, It Is only fair to 
cadets who have been sent home because 
they flunked an examination, or for other 
honorable reasons. Suspicion, unjustly, will 
attach to them. 

It is to be prayed the Congress will Insti¬ 
tute an Investigation. When It does, It will 
dnd the examination scandal boiled to an 
undesirable infraction of the rules. It Is our 
guess then the lawmakers will adopt resolu¬ 
tions to reinstate the naughty 90. Con¬ 
gress should. 


War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT L RAMSAY 

OF WEST VIBGIMU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial : 

’’Since wars begin in the minds of men, It 
lb In the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed.” (UNESCO 
GIST editorial.) 

Those who get a close view at ports of em¬ 
barkation of the ebb and flow of boys beaded 
for the battlefields and of those returning— 
some without arms or legs, some without 
sight, some on stretchers never to walk again, 
some paralysed never to move again—get a 
realistic, heart-rending picture of the hor¬ 
rors and sacriliceB of war that should be 
seen by those who casually refer to troops 
as so many toy soldiers to be moved around 
in the International chess-game of power 
politics. 

Instead our boys In uniform should be 
visualized as the cherished sons of loving 
mothers and proud fathers, as fond brothers, 
or as the husbands of adoring wives, or the 
fathers of little children who love and wor¬ 
ship their dads as idols. 

Some have said that statesmen who make 
decisions on peace or war, misery or hap¬ 
piness, plenty or famine, health or pesti¬ 
lence for millions of people, should visit 
veterans* hospitals frequently to get a more 
realistic picture of the human sacrifices to 
the god of war, and there to obtain fresh 
inspiration and determination to do their 
utmost to see that world problems are solved 
around the conference table instead of ulti¬ 
mately futile attempts to settle them on 
blood-soaked fields of battle, that the prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity govern in the affairs 
of men and not the rules of barbarism, and 
that God-made peace shall prevail instead 
of man-made war or hell. (Fred Burdick.) 


Unreit Spread# BeliHid *^Ciirtaiii” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or fenksylvamia 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following article by 
Drew Pearson, from today’s Washington 
Post: 

Tax Waskinoton Merry-Go-Round 

(By Drew Pearson) 

UNREST SPREADS BEHIND ''CURTAIN” 

(Note to Editors. —^Drew Pearson is on an¬ 
other tour of Europe, studying conditions 
there in this period of world tension and 
crisis. This is the first of his cabled dis¬ 
patches from Central Europe.) 

Near the Iron Curtain, in Central 
Europe. —If there was ever a time when prop¬ 
aganda was needed to encourage and stimu¬ 
late the people behind the iron curtain, now 
is It. 

Already the people of the satellite coun¬ 
tries and even many in Russia proper are 
torn by doubt, dissension, and distrust. 
Their restlessness has been churning for 
some time but now it's near the boiling 
point. 

There have been reports In previous years 
of trouble behind the iron curtain, but never 
so many as now. Two hundred Communist 
leaders in Bulgaria are reported under ar¬ 
rest: 22 Soviet generals and high Soviet offi¬ 
cials have died mysteriously In the last 
7 months; 4 Czech generals have been ar¬ 
rested or committed suicide In 6 months; 
9 of the highest officers in the Polish Army 
were tried for treason; 12 Polish seamen on a 
minesweeper mutinied, locked up their offi¬ 
cers, and deserted to Sweden; four young 
Poles fled to Sweden in a stolen bullet- 
Tiddled airplane; three Lithuanians locked 
up other crew members on a Russian trawler 
and escaped. 

Why people rebel 

This throbbing unrest Inside the iron cur¬ 
tain has been caused in part by Soviet war 
preparations which have been going on for 
some time. When a government takes too 
much of the necessities of life—food, fuel 
consumer goods—away from its people they 
rebel. When a Polish miner who hates Rus¬ 
sia anyway Is ordered to work harder to pro¬ 
duce war material for communism, he gets 
restless. To Illustrate tbe seriousness of 
this situation and the importance of inten¬ 
sifying our propaganda, here is a brief sum¬ 
mary of the beat underground reports I can 
get of what is happening behind the curtain: 

Czechoslovakia: The Czechs have now re¬ 
covered from the stunned apathy which fol¬ 
lowed the initial seizure of their country by 
Moscow and are beginning to get their cour¬ 
age hack. A serious food shortage, blamed 
on the Russians, is partly responsible. On 
top of this the Voice of America, which pre¬ 
dicted the arrest of Foreign Minister Vladi¬ 
mir dementis and four other Czechs had Its 
effect. 

Poland; Resentment against Moscow Is 
80 serious that Vyacheslav Molotov, now the 
No. 2 man to Stalin and seldom seen In pub¬ 
lic, made a special trip to Warsaw to warn 
the Poles against following Tito. 

Bulgaria r A peasant revolt has held up 
delivery of wheat to Russia and brought a 
battery of Soviet officials hurrying into Sofia. 
About 16,000 have been added to the 80,000 
already In concentration camps, while trea¬ 
son trials have shown that the Agrarian 
(or peasant) Party, once the strongest in 


Bulgaria, now operates a powerful under¬ 
ground. 

Rumania: Minister of National Defense 
Emil Bodnaras has been arrested and there 
have been mass evacuations of those sus¬ 
pected of disloyalty to Moscow. 

Hungary: Deportation of thousands of 
Hungarian peasants to concentration camps 
to face slavery and death have been recently 
denounced by United States Secretary of 
State Acheson. The leader of these mass 
arrests Is Bela szanto, Moscow-trained Hun¬ 
garian especially sent to do the Job. Szanto 
Is a ruthless butcher who has already Jailed 
70,000 peasants because they have held back 
their grain or refused to collectivize their 
farms. 

Bast Germany: Moscow's efforts to build 
a Communist German army have been partly 
frustrated by the desertion of officers of the 
People’s Police to Western Germany. Three 
separate undergrounds operate among the 
Russians and Red army personnel Inside 
Germany. 

Golden Anniversary of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. 
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OP 

HON. JOHNW.McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTB 
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Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
history of the Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
which company I am proud to have 
located in my district, is one of courage 
and determination on the part of the 
late King C. Gillette who Invented the 
safety razor, and an illustration of an 
outstanding example of able manage¬ 
ment as well as splendid relationship 
and cooperation existing between man¬ 
agement and labor during the 50 years 
of this company’s existence. 

This company is celebrating its golden 
anniversary. Prom a small and un¬ 
known company in 1901. it has grown 
to the largest of its kind, and one of the 
largest of any kind, in the world, and 
its time-honored product, the Gillette 
Safety Razor, is known wherever the 
sun rises. 

The inventive genius anU original 
thinking of the late King C. Gillette, 
whose name is known throughout the 
civilized world, and the establishment 
and progress of this company, is typical 
of American initiative, American grit, 
and American achievement. 

On May 2, 1951, at the 1951 Massa¬ 
chusetts Dinner of the Newcomen 
Society in North America held in Boston, 
Mass., the Gillette Safety Razor Co. was 
signally and properly selected to be 
recognized by this society, the broad 
purpose of which soe’ety is as stated by 
Charles Penrose, senior vice president 
for North America, the Newcomen So¬ 
ciety of England: 

Were Amerloan Newcomen to do naught 
else, our work Is well done If we succeed In 
sharing with America a strengthened In¬ 
spiration to continue the struggle toward a 
nobler civilization^—through wider knowl¬ 
edge and understanding of the hopes, ambi¬ 
tions, and deeds of leaders In the past who 
have upheld civilization’s material progress. 
As we look backward, let us look forward. 
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On the occasion of the dinner last 
May, Joseph P. Spang, Jr., the president 
of the Gillette Safety Razor Co. since 
1938, one of our country’s leading in¬ 
dustrialists and an outstanding Ameri¬ 
can, was the guest speaker. 

Mr. Spang’s address, which 1 herewith 
include in my remarks, is interesting and 
Inspirational. It follows: 

This year, the Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
la celebrating ite golden anniversary. We are 
doubly proud, therefore, to be honored by 
this dletlnguished society on the occasion of 
our fiftieth year. 

It is not enough, though, to be jlToud of 
merely having existed for a period of time. 
Age of itself is no recommendation. What 
we llhe to feel Is that our company has grown 
up in the tradition of American Industry. 
That It has made its contribution to the 
American system; that we are somewhat typi¬ 
cal of hundreds of other American business 
firms. 

Like hundreds of other firms, our company 
started out modestly in 1901; our company 
pioneered. It brought something new to the 
American, and to the world scene. It brought 
something to the consumer which contrib¬ 
uted to the rise In our standard of living. 

Our company started m the creative mind 
of one man—one man with an Idea. Call 
it a dream—he did. But it is the American 
dream. Without such practical dreamers, 
without such men with the drive to trans¬ 
late their Ideas into reality, to have them 
furthered by a succession of Imaginative 
men, the progress of this great Nation of ours 
would have been at a much slower pace. 

This was the dream: to invent a prac¬ 
tical product, needed, welcomed, and bought 
by the American public—not as a fleeting 
fad—but as an Indispensable port of its 
daily life—today and tomorrow. 

It has been (^led the little man’s Amer¬ 
ican dream. But it is not. Little men do 
not have the power of projection required 
In the fulfillment of this idea. The dream 
must fiow from an agile, unfettered brain. 
It must develop from a personality willing 
to realize: ‘T am, In name, Everyman. I 
know what he wants." 

King C. Qillette had the dream. He had 
the idea and the personality. The quick In¬ 
spiration was plucked when ripe; happily at 
a time when speed—an Important part of 
his inspiration—was to become synonymous 
with America. After years ol experimenta¬ 
tion, the first Gillette Satety Razor was 
marketed. This was In October 1903, the 
year of the historic flight at Kitty Hawk, 

King C. OUlette had his product—needed, 
certainly, by men plagued with the age-old 
problem of what to do about the beard. It 
was still to be welcomed, though, and bought 
not only in America but around the world. 

The translation of that dream into a 
safety razor in every man's hand was the 
solution of a problem old as recorded his¬ 
tory. Hair on man’s face—or the need for 
removing it—had been the concern of kings 
and poets, of statesmen and generals. 

Beards have been, depending upon the 
swing of history, a conclusive sign of manli¬ 
ness; a mark of dignity; a mortal danger to 
warriors; a stamp of uncouthneas—even in¬ 
sanity. ’The clean-shaven face at other times 
through the conturles has signified extreme 
youth or efiemlnacy, or identified a man’s 
occupation, or signaled his degree of civili¬ 
zation. 

Alexander the Great, realistic commander 
that he was, considered the beard a down¬ 
right to his ICaoedonlan troops. He 

commanded them to nick off their whiskers 
because, he said, they would thereby remove 
the all-too convenient handle by which an 
enemy could seize them, preparatory to re¬ 
moving the head from the shoulders. 


The Roman poet Ovid who lived 2,000 years 
ego was concerned about man’s beard. In 
his Lovers’ Handbook, his advice to young 
men in pursuit of their light of love was: 

“Let exercise your body brown; 

Don’t slobber: see your teeth are 
clean; 

Tour hair well cut and brushed quite 
down: 

Your cheeks close shaved with razor 
keen; 

Your toga spotless, white and neat; 

Your sandals fitting to your feet.” 

With the collapse of Roman clvUlzatlon 
and the surge of barbarous peoples through¬ 
out Europe, the beard became a symbol of 
full-grown manhood; only boys and eunuchs 
went without one. Consequently, to be 
shaved was a terrible humiliation. Strong, 
warlike men, patriarchs and kings were 
bearded. The way to insult a man was to 
pull his beard. King John of England, 
when he visited Ireland In 1185, gave deadly 
offense to the Irish chieftains by plucking 
at their flowing chin lambrequins. 

Yet. ill Ireland the statute enacted by a 
parliament at Trim. In 1447. stated that no 
man—unless he wished to be taken for an 
Englishman—should have a beard above his 
mouth. The upper lip bad to be shaved at 
least every fortnight or be of equal growth 
with the nether Up. 

The razor—the straight razor—came Into 
dally use lu England during the Restoration 
(1660) Charles the Second was a person¬ 
able man and a “dandy." Coming from the 
fashionable French Court, where he had 
been exiled, be had a strong influence upon 
men’s fashions in England. He wore curls 
and was shaven except lor a few hairs of 
a mustache. In imitation, young men began 
to wear rlngleited wigs, and to shave their 
faces. But Charles' brother, who subse¬ 
quently became James the Second, was 
without facial adornment of any kind. 
From that time beards disappeared until 
about the time of the Battle of Waterloo. 

It Is true that the second Lord Rokeby 
was wearing a beard in 1798, but as a con¬ 
sequence he was reckoned an eccentric; a 
writer of that time said of him that "he 
was the only peer and perhaps the only 
gentleman ol either Great Britain or Ireland 
who was thus distinguished " 

Peter the Great of Russia looked to west¬ 
ern Europe for ideas to make his barbaric 
nobles more suave and civilized Ho felt 
that an important step in this was to have 
them shave clean in the French and English 
manner. So, to accomplish this end, he 
taxed the whiskers of his subjects and 
shaved bis own. 

Byron, like Ovid, felt man's preoccupation 
with his beard worthy of poetic mention. 
It was the thinking of many in Byron's time 
that Adam wore the first beard, since he came 
Into existence in the prime ol life. Byron 
thought that the necessity for shaving was 
one of the questionable gifts passed on by 
Adam to his progeny. Ho wrote In Don 
Juan: 

“That since this fall, man for his sin 

Has had a beard entall6d on his chin.” 

Yet, it was on the written advice of a 
quite young lady that Abraham Lincoln grew 
a beard. The young lady. Grace Bedel, aged 
11, writing In October 1862, Just before the 
election, suggested to Abe that he would be 
more dignified with a beard. Further, she 
hinted that while some of her four brothers 
would vote for him anyway, the addition 
of the beard might sway the votes of the un¬ 
decided remainder. 

In Europe, until 80 or 40 years ago. to be 
smooth shaven was an Indication that a 
man was an actor, a servant, or a priest. 
Footmen whose attire was the court dress— 
knee breeches and white silk stockings—had 


to be clean shaven. Also butlers, coachmen, 
grooms. Jockeys, and hunt whips had to be 
clean shaven. But the chauffeur, a newer 
type of servant with no tradition back of 
him, was allowed to be mustaohed. 

Up to the advent of the safety razor men 
had resented any rule that tampered with 
their beards or whiskers. As an example, in 
1907, there was a serious waiters' strike in 
Parts against the rule of hotels that waiters 
must be clean shaven. 

Thus it can be readily seen that man's 
beard has played its role In our changing 
history. And though the problem of man’s 
beard, and what to do with it. dates back 
thousands of years, it was not until 60 years 
ago that a slow, plainful. even dangerous 
operation—shaving—was changed to one 
which could bo performed with speed, ease, 
and comfort. 

The man whoso Idea was destined to 
change the face of half the world's popula¬ 
tion was King C. Gillette, a traveling sales¬ 
man and a good one. He was a big man 
physically. He was expansive. He loved to 
entertain. In the fashion of the day. his 
wavy black hair was carefully parted in the 
middle and complemented by a heavy mus¬ 
tache above the wing collar and the hand¬ 
some stick pin. This picture of the man is 
well known all aroimd the world. 

The character of the man was filled with 
contradictions. As a salesman he earned 
as high as $6,000 a year before the turn of 
the century. That was high pay. But, al¬ 
though untrained mechanically, he was ob¬ 
sessed with the desire to invent something— 
preferably an tern people would use, throw 
away, and buy again. As a means of dis¬ 
covering such on Item. Qillette systemati¬ 
cally went through the alphabet listing every 
conceivable material need of man. always 
trying for that one big idea. 

It came to him one morning In 1896 Ho 
was living in Brookline, Mass., United States 
of America, at the time. In his own some¬ 
what flowery words, he described the con¬ 
ditions under which the Idea came to him, 
as follows* 

‘‘On one particular morning when I started 
to shave, I found my razor dull, and It was 
not only dull, but it was beyond the point 
of successful stropping It needed honing, 
too, for which It must be taken to n barber 
or to a cutler. As 1 stood there with the 
razor In my hand, my eye resting on It as 
lightly as a bird settling down on Its nest— 
the Gillette razor was born. I saw It all In a 
moment, and In that same moment many 
unvoiced questions were asked and answered, 
more with the rapidity of r dream than by 
the slow process of reasoning 

“At that time, and In that moment, it 
seemed as though I could see the way the 
blade could be held in a holder; then came 
the idea of sharpening the two opposite cdge.s 
on a thin piece of steel that wa.s uniform in 
thickness throughout, thus doubling Its 
service; and following, In sequence, came 
the clamping plates for the blade, with a 
handle equally disposed between the two 
edges of the blade. All this came more in 
a picture then In thought ns though the 
razor were already a finished thing and held 
before my eyes. I stood there in a trance of 
Joy at what l saw. Fool that I was, I knew 
little about razors and practically nothing 
about steel, and could not foresee the trials 
and tribulations that I was to pass through 
before the razor was a success. But I be¬ 
lieved in It and Joyed In It" 

Immediately. Gillette wrote to his wife 
who was visiting In Ohio, and said: *T have 
got It; our fortune Is made." But eleven 
long, and trying years were to paes before 
he got a single dollar in dividends. 

A driving force in Gillette’s obsession to 
Invent was his strong belief In the necessity 
for devices which would save man’s ttmz* 
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lacrease bis coxnlort, and give him more free¬ 
dom for other activities. This thought was 
expressed time and time again in early Qii- 
lette advertisementB. In one. printed in 
1906. the theme was stressed In the copy, 
under a picture of Oeorge Washington. It 
read: *‘aeorge Washington gave an era of 
liberty to the Colonies. The Oillette gives 
an era of personal liberty to all men.” The 
advertisement continues with: “If the time, 
money, energy, and brain power which were 
wasted in the barber shops of America were 
applied in direct effort, the Panama Canal 
could be dug in 4 hours.” 

Just where Oillette got his statistics for 
this broad statement remains unknown. 

Gillette was 40 years old when he con¬ 
ceived the Idea for his safety razor. He was 
born in Pond du Lac, Wls., on July B, 1865, 
the youngest of three sons and the fifth of 
seven children of Oeorge Wolcott Oillette 
and Fanny Lemlra Camp, the authoress of 
the White House Cook Book. He was edu¬ 
cated in the schools of Chicago, but destruc¬ 
tion of his father‘8 possessions in the Chicago 
Fire of 1871 forced him to shift lor himself. 
He married Atlanta Ella Oalnes, of Willough¬ 
by, Ohio, and had one son. 

Once Oillette had hit upon the idea which 
he believed In and Joyed in, he lost no time 
in translating his vision into reality. On 
the day of the razor’s inception, the Inventor 
went to Wilkinson’s hardware store on 
Washington Street, Boston, and purchased 
pieces of brass, some steel ribbon used for 
clock spring, a small hand vise, and some 
files. With these he made the first crude 
model. He also made many sketches, some 
of which have been used in patent suits and 
were useful in establishing the time and to 
some extent the scope of the Invention. 
Eight years were to elapse, however, between 
Qillette’s conception of the safety razor and 
Its Introduction to the market, in October 
1903. In those 8 years, Gillette’s efforts to 
get expert technical advice and to interest 
financial backing met with the frustrations 
which Inventors have experienced through¬ 
out the ages. He was advised by cutlers and 
toolmakers to drop his radical idea. His 
proposal did not appear to be within the 
oounds of reason, and his friends looked 
upon It as a Joke. They often Inquired 
laughingly; “Well, Gillette, how’s the razor?" 

Of this period, Gillette wrote; “If I had 
been technically trained. I would have quit.” 

Actually, 5 years were to pass before Gil¬ 
lette’s razor was anything more than the 
crude model he himself made. Then, in 
1900, through Edward J. Stewart and Jacob 
Heilborn who, with Gillette were the origi¬ 
nal incorporators of the Oillette Safety Razor 
Co. (on September 28.1901). William E. Nick¬ 
erson came Into the picture. Nickerson 
was a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and a very success¬ 
ful mechanician. It was his mechanical 
genius which really got Gillette’s safety razor 
under way. True, the Idea was Gillette’s, 
but Its development Into a practical usable 
instrument was the work of Nickerson. Gil¬ 
lette himself stated this, writing in 1918: 

"I believe Mr. Nickerson, by luck or by 
providential design, was the only man In 
the world who could have perfected the razor, 
and our factory today In its machines and 
mechanism is testimony of the mechanical 
genius and resourcefulness of this remark¬ 
able man in overcoming obstacles, in arriv¬ 
ing at simplicity and efficiency. The most 
marvelous fact of this wonderful man is his 
ability to construct In thought an intricate 
mechanism with hundreds of parts and 
many accurately timed movements without 
drawing a line on paper until it is com¬ 
pleted and operating in his mind, and when 
the machine materializes It works as hs saw 
It In his mind's eye.” 


With the mechanical development of the 
razor in the capable hands of Nickerson, 
it became necessary to raise money for start¬ 
ing development work. It was decided that 
an effort should be made to raise $5,000 by 
organizing a company with a capital stock 
of $500,000 consisting of $50,000 shares of 
$10 each, to be sold in 20 blocks of 600 shares 
each. The 20 blocks were all taken up in a 
short time, but moat of the purchasers 
bought more to please their friends than 
because they expected to receive any great 
return on their investments. 

One of the blocks of stock was sold by Mr. 
Stewart to a Pittsburgh bottle manufacturer, 
who bought the block so that Stewart would 
purchase bottles from his company. The 
Pittsburgher paid $250 for his block of 500 
shares, which he considered of no value and 
presumably filed and forgot. Four years 
later, when Gillette had a pressing need for 
all the stock he could obtain, he paid the 
Plttsburger $62,600 case for the 500 shares. 

The $5,000 raised through the sales of the 
slock was soon spent and the company was 
$12,000 in debt. It was at this time that 
John Joyce of the firm of Curran & Joyce, 
an investor who had amassed a considerable 
fortune as a wholesale and retail liquor deal¬ 
er, came to the financial rescue of the com¬ 
pany. He agreed to finance the company to 
the extent of $60,000 and from that time 
on the company progressed rapidly. In 1903, 
the first razors were marketed. Sales were 
51 razors and 168 blades. But. In 1904, sales 
leaped to 90,844 razors and 123,648 blades. 
The Gillette Safety Razor Co. was on Its 
way. 

The speed with which the Gillette safety 
razor and Gillette blades gained public ac¬ 
ceptance and use was truly phenomenal. 
1905 saw razor sales quadrui^led over those of 
1904, reaching 276,577 razors. Blades sales 
Increased nearly tenfold to the startling fig¬ 
ure of 1,186,908 This amazing rate of in¬ 
crease continued. By 1908, blade sales had 
paes3l the 13,000,OOO-per-year mark, and by 
1917—Just 14 years after introduction of the 
products—razor sales reached the million- 
plus mark, and blade sales were over 120,000,- 
000 annually. 

During these years, the international op¬ 
erations of Gillette kept pace. Factories 
were opened in England and Canada; 
branches and sales agencies were spreading 
to every major market in the world. The 
familiar picture of King C. Gillette was fast 
becoming one of the world's best-known 
trade-marks. The man with the heavy mus¬ 
tache, wing collar, stickpin, and wavy black 
hair was recognizable In the farthest reaches 
of civilization. And well it might be, since it 
ii estimated that Gillette's picture, used on 
blade wrappers, has been printed more 
times—roughly 100,000,000,000—than any 
other businessman’s In history. 

On one of Gillette's many world trips he 
toured Egypt. He climbed on a camel to 
visit the pyramids. A crowd of natives 
gathered and began pointing at the visitor, 
scraping their faces with forefingers bent to 
simulate razors. That was how well known 
his picture had become. 

Perhaps be planned it that way, for there's 
a rather interesting background story to the 
adoption of King Gillette’s picture as a trade¬ 
mark. In considering what to use for a 
trade-mark, nothing was overlooked in at¬ 
tempting to get world-wide identification as 
quickly as possible. The suggestion was 
made—possibly by Gillette himself—that 
what was needed was a label or mark as 
Irternationally recognizable as a United 
States $1 bill with the George Washington 
portrait on it. Then and there, it was decided 
to use the boss’ picture. Indeed, until the 
early thirties, the wrappers were printed in 


green ink, reminiscent of United States 
currency. 

What Gillette could not foresee was the 
use of blades themselves as currency. To¬ 
day, in some remote parts of the world. 
Gillette blades are used as a medium of 
exchange. And, as recently as 6 years ago, 
our blades were used as currency in Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Italy, being exchanged for 
fruits and vegetables in barter arrangements. 
Before that, in the twenties, Gillette blades 
had a fixed currency rate In France and 
could be used for many purposes. 

In a very few years, the home company 
had gone a long way from its first manu¬ 
facturing space. This was a small room at 
424 Atlantic Avenue In Boston, over a fish 
store and next to a wharf where city garbage 
was dumped into scows It was in this 
highly perfumed atmosphere that the first 
Gillette razors and blades were made. It 
was on April 1, 1906, that the company 
moved Into the first of the 11 interconnected 
buildings which now comprise the com¬ 
pany’s United States plant In South Boston. 

As amazingly rapid as was Gillette’s 
growth during the first 14 years of the com¬ 
pany's operations. It was In 1918 that the 
company’s products began to sell In quanti¬ 
ties never dreamed of by Its Inventor. 

On one fine morning late in 1917, King 
Gillette raced into his office with another one 
of his visionary ideas. It was this: give a 
Gillette razor to every soldier, sailor, and 
marine as he entered the Service. An ex¬ 
cellent Idea, said company oflicerB. but one 
that could be Improved upon. Instead of 
giving them to the servicemen, sell the razors, 
at cost, to the Government and let Uncle 
Sam do the presenting. This was done, with 
the Government buying 4,180,000 Gillette 
razors. It was really this wholesale sam¬ 
pling of millions of men Just reaching shav¬ 
ing age that gave the self-shaving habit 
to the Nation. Cartoons of the day showing 
a man shaving, Invariably showed the safety 
razor. Sinclair Lewis In his famous novel 
Babbit opened the book with his hero rak¬ 
ing “hlB plump cheeks with a safety razor,” 
That year, 1920, Gillette dividends reached 
$3,000,000. The revolt against the straight 
razor was by now so com-plete that new pull- 
man cars had a slot In the men’s washroom 
for used blades. 

Sales of both razors and blades following 
the First World War continued at a rate 
more than double the immediate prewar 
years. But a storm was brewing; on Novem¬ 
ber 16, 1921, Gillette's basic patents were 
to expire, leaving anyone free to make the 
razor and the blade. Manufacturers were 
preparing to flood the market with Imita¬ 
tions. In a bonded warehouse in Chicago, 
tens of thousands of Japanese-made razors 
were actually waiting for the November 16 
deadline. The company met this crisis and 
successfully passed It by bringing out new 
models. Including one to sell for a dollar. 
6 months before the expiration of Its pat¬ 
ents. Until this time the razors sold for 
$5 and up. In the year following the expira¬ 
tion of its patents, the company made more 
money than In any preceding. 

In 1926, on the company’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary. King Gillette wrote: “I was a 
dreamer who continued In the path where 
wise ones feared to tread, and that Is the 
reason, and the only reason, why there Is a 
Oillette razor today. Of all the little things 
that have been Invented it is one of the big¬ 
gest little things ever issued from the United 
States Patent Office. Over 140,000,(MX) razors 
and 6.000,000,000 Oillette blades have been 
sold from the time of the company’s incor¬ 
poration in 1901. The future holds wonder¬ 
ful possibilities for increasing users.” 

Since 1925 the company has continued its 
amazing growth. In the late twenties and 
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early thirties, leotories openen in 
France. Oennany. and Poland. were 
xnakdng QUlette blades in Brazil as early as 
1034, and opened a new Gillette plant there 
In 1043, A factory in the Argentine had 
been opened the year bef<»re. 1043. Our 
Swiss plant started production In 1043. The 
moet recent addition to Gillette's foreign 
family la a factory opened In 1049 In Mexico 
aty. 

At one time In the history of our company 
we could proudly boast that distribution of 
our products was limited only by the bound¬ 
aries of the earth. This was an accomplish¬ 
ment achieved in the first 25 years of the 
company's Me. Today we can no longer 
make that same statement. An iron cur¬ 
tain has been drawn—an iron curtain that 
even our sharp blades cannot cut through. 

We did, for many years, export our prod¬ 
ucts to Russia, before and after the revolu¬ 
tion. Sven today in Soviet Russia the blades 
used are called Gillette, spelled phonetically 
In Russian letters, but believe me, they are 
most Inferior—^we know from having bad 
some tested. We even have reason to believe 
that some honest-to-goodness Olllette-made 
Gillette blades are In use in Russia today— 
in very high places. 

Our English associates Inform us that at 
the Paris Peace Conference, there was a 
request to one of the Allied officials fcr 
Gillette blades, said for the personal use 
of M Molotov. Prewar, the Russian Em¬ 
bassy In London used to order hundreds of 
blades at a time, and these, It was rumored, 
were for the chin of Stalin himself. 

Our company's relations with the Soviet 
Union throughout the years have been, to 
say the least, somewhat guarded, particularly 
on our part. The Soviet has always wanted, 
even demanded a lot more than we felt even 
approximated a fair businere arrangement. 
And when, after many years, they were un¬ 
able to negotiate for what they wanted, they 
fust plain came and took it. 

Back In 1930—22 years ago—our company 
sent a commission to Russia at the invita¬ 
tion of the Soviet Government for the pur¬ 
pose of investigating the feasibility of estab¬ 
lishing and operating a plant in that coun¬ 
try. It Is to the everlasting credit of the 
members of that commission that they saw 
how unpalatable working and business con¬ 
ditions were in Russia 32 years ago—a time 
when we were wooing the l^vlet, a time fust 
before the Russian Government was officially 
recc^nized by the United States of America. 
The commission quickly realized the socio¬ 
logical conditions and governmental phi¬ 
losophy could never be compatible with our 
own. 

Other reasons cited by tbe commission as 
being factors unfavorable to our company 
manulactmlng razors and blades in Russia 
were cold, hard business reasons. If the 
plant were established, we were to get out 
of Russia after 16 years of operation—get 
out completely, and turn the plant, machin¬ 
ery, and trained personnel over to the So¬ 
viets lock, stock, and barrel with no remu¬ 
neration whatsoever. No wonder the com¬ 
mission balked. Here are some of the other 
reasons, sounding most up-to-date but set 
forth 23 years ago: 

Profits cannot be exported for 7 years (leav¬ 
ing us 8 years fust to get our bait back); 

The present (Soviet) government exists 
because of the Ignorance of the masses and 
the use of severe measures exercised by a 
minority: 

The fundamental principle of communism 
Is state ownership, and regardless of an 
agreement, our success would be limited by 
the desires of the Government, 

That’s enough, don’t you think? A far 
cry from our healthy, competitive, free en¬ 
terprise system. 


But despite this, and despite the fact that 
Russia slammed an iron door in our face, 
the Soviet eventually did get Gillette equip¬ 
ment. In fact, they stripp^ an entire plant 
of ours. 

Xhiring the closing days of tbe European 
phase of the Second World War. you wUl re¬ 
call that It was touch and go as to whether 
Russian or American troops would enter Ber¬ 
lin first. It is also common knowledge that 
the Russians did get there first, by agree¬ 
ment. In Berlin, fust across from Tempelhof 
Airport, stood Gillette's Berlin factory- 
considered one of the most modern factories 
in all of industrialized Germany. A strange 
thing Is that with Tempelhof, a prime target 
for Allied bombers, every building within 
miles was razed except the Gillette factory, 
and it suffered almost no damage at all. 

Tempelhof and our factory lie in the Amer¬ 
ican Zone, but before we got there the Rus¬ 
sians had entered our plant and taken out 
every bit of machinery—machinery which 
produced over 500.(X}0,000 blades and 1,000,- 
000 razors a year—and moved It Into the Rus¬ 
sian zone. That was quite a move, since that 
is heavy machinery. 

What happened to that machinery? Is 
It now turning out GlUette blades for Stalin? 
No, It Isn’t. That machinery, worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, today is standing In 
the open in the Russian zone, rusting and 
rotting away. 

Introduction of Gillette razors and blades 
throughout the world was accompanied al¬ 
ways by unusual, even weird experiences. In 
India, for example, Gillette products were 
Introduced in 1908 They were introduced 
by the firm of Muller & Phipps. It was Mr. 
Louis Phipps himself who pioneered tbe 
safety razor In that country, despite the fact 
that he was the proud possessor of a fine set 
of seven straight razors In a handsomely em¬ 
bossed case, one razor for each day In the 
week. He still has this set which he lias 
preserved as an antique—or so he tells me. 

But the story goes that before he could 
gain any acceptance of the safety razor, he 
bad to abandon use of his straight razors 
and go out on the street corners himself and 
shave with a Gillette—thus convincing tbe 
street barbers that a Gillette razor was easier 
to use than the crude Implements they em¬ 
ployed in hacking off a customer's beard. 

From South America, and not too long 
ago, we heard a story from one of our agents 
who penetrated far Into the Jungles—into 
territory where supposedly no white man had 
ever set foot. The natives In that section 
were unconquered, living in roving tribes, 
always keeping out of reach of civilized man . 
This agent came across one of these natiyes, 
and discovered him to be wearing a crudely 
strung necklace of Gillette blue blades. 
Where he had got them, and the fate of their 
former owner, are questions our agent was 
much too wise to a^. 

During these years of world expansion in 
the twenties, every effort was made to get 
the Gillette razor in the hands of as many 
men as possible. The idea of making a profit 
on the razor became unimportant. The ra¬ 
zor became a break-even product, sold at 
cost. The idea was to get it out; get it In 
use. The more razors out, the more blades 
used. For this reason, many and novel 
methods of distribution were employed. 

That period might well be termed tbe 
••give away" years. 

Many manufacturers whose product could 
absorb the cost of the razor were induced 
to give one away free with each unit pur¬ 
chase. Grocery stores in large numbers, 
particularly the chain stores, gave a razor 
free with the purchase of tea, coffee, spices, 
beverages, extracts, candy, and canned goods. 

One dealer sold 100,000 boxes of marsh¬ 
mallows by giving a Gillette razor free with 
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each purchase. Another, lajooa pounds of 
«offee~4i razor free with each pound; an¬ 
other 2,000,000 tubes of a new shaving cream, 
Just being offered for sale. An overall man¬ 
ufacturer put a Gillette razor In the pocket 
of each pair of overalls. Razors also were 
used to stimulate the sale of such varying 
products as pocket knives, canned meat, and 
ladies toilet goods. Wrlgley took 1,000,000 
Gillette razors to use as ohewlng-gum pre¬ 
miums. 

In the 6 or 7 years Immediately following 
the expiration of Gillette's patents, blade 
sales multiplied four times. 

Those "give away" years are but a distant 
memory today, difficult of recollection when 
contrasted with the demand for our razors 
at present. Today, and for many years past, 
our razors have been sold as fast as we could 
manufacture them—sold at the rate ot some 
10.000.000 yearly. 

The twenties were happy years for the 
company, Just as they were for many other 
American companies. The events of the 
1930’8 had not yet cast their ominous shadow. 

The depression had begun its spread when] 
in 1930, Gillette merged with Auto-Strop. 
Despite the deep dip in the business cycle, 
our company built for the future. The en¬ 
tire process of manufacturing blades was 
changed-a major step forward in such try¬ 
ing times, but management knew that in 
the long run—and quite a run it was in 
those years—that the new process was bound 
to prove Infinitely better; that blades of a 
higher quality would result. 

Up until that time, all blades were sharp, 
ened Individually, a slow process which 
tended to limit production Our present 
method of making blades, known as the 
strip-sharpening process was then intro¬ 
duced. To visualize this process, think of a 
reel of motion-picture film. Enlarge the reel 
three or four times, and substitute blade- 
width steel ribbon for tbe film, and you will 
have the picture. These reels of steel rib¬ 
bon, after undergoing many preliminary 
processes, such as hardening, etching, and 
lacquering, feed into huge sharpening units; 
and blades come out sharpened, cut, and 
stacked at the rate of about 450 per minute. 
The blades and the blade steel are never 
touched by hand during the entire sharpen¬ 
ing process. 

Throughout the thirties the company ex¬ 
perienced some of the same problems con¬ 
fronting all American business. But it did 
not sit back and wait for better times. It 
continued Its experimentations, always seek¬ 
ing for the better product. Tbe one-piece 
razor was brought out. flrrt radical change 
from the original Gillette razor. The com¬ 
pany brought out an electric razor, and a 
good one. The manufacture of this razor 
was abandoned when It developed that the 
dry shaver was not to occupy too Important 
a place In the shaving field. Management 
also decided that balancing a dry shaver on 
one shoulder and a safety razor on the other 
was somewhat Inconsistent. Shaving creams 
were added to OlUette’s line during this 
period 

The most Important advertising event in 
the history of Gillette Safety Razor Co dur¬ 
ing this period, came in 1939. That waa 
th»' year which saw the beginnings of our 
"Cavalcade of Sports" broadcasts. We first 
broadcast the world series in 1989. Again, 
undertaking this promotion was a bold step. 
The cost of sponsoring that one event at© 
a large hole in our advertising appropria¬ 
tion. That It was a good move has proven 
itself, end today we are most happy that wo 
have acquired the rights to this outstanding 
event for the next 6 years, both on radio 
and on television. 

As you all know, we broadcast and telecast 
most of the major sports events In the Na¬ 
tion—football, boxing, and horse racing. 
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With the advent of the Second World War» 
our factories tn South Boston. London. Paris, 
and throughout the world, were partially 
converted to the manufactiue of war ma¬ 
teriel. In Boston we made a fuel-control 
unit which was a part of a carburetor and 
was used on nearly all our military aircraft. 
We also made a highly secret device used on 
naval mines. 

During the war years, our production of 
razors and blades was so small, comparatively 
speaking, that nearly all of this production 
went to the men In the armed services. The 
situation was similar to that of the Frst 
World War. Men in the services used over 
12,500.000 Gillette razors and over 500,000,000 
Gillette blades. 

We also made a few blades and razors for 
our Cloak and Dagger boys—the OSS. We 
were asked to make German-type razors to 
such fine detail that they would pass for a 
made-ln “Germany razor This we did, and 
our secret agents, parachuted behind the 
lines into Germany, had In their toilet kits 
razors that could not be detected as anything 
but a German razor—made right In south 
Boston, United States of America. 

Following the Second World War, Gillette 
business again increased with a tremendous 
surge. Where the First World War had 
tai:ght millions of servicemen the self-shave 
habit, the Second World War taught addi¬ 
tional mlllionB the daily-shave habit. 

Other product development continued, 
Gillette was first to come out with a blade 
dispenser, which permits the easy and quick 
loading of an unwrapped blade without Its 
ever having to be handled by the shaver. 
Then followed a double-duty dispenser with 
a compartment for used blades. 

And. having been successful over a period 
of nearly 60 years at shaving hair, we started 
waving It in 1948 with the purchase of the 
Toni Co. 

Acquisition of Toni broadened the base 
of Gillette’s operations. For the first time 
the company entered the woman’s market. 
We expanded In a field already well known 
to UB, Distribution channels for Toni are 
nimost identical with those of Gillette. 
T.asically, both Gillette and Toni products 
have to do with hair. 

Toni’s quick, successful rise has been one 
of the outstanding American business stories 
in recent years. Almost overnight, It seems, 
the leading question of the day became: 
"Which Twin Has the Toni?” That slogan 
and the Toni twins became internationally 
famous. When Toni products were intro¬ 
duced in England, six sets ot twins were 
flown to London where they quickly became 
as well known as they are In this country. 
Home perms—as the English call them—are 
now given In the Scandinavian countries, in 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and In 
some South American countries. Toni is 
extremely popular in Canada, 

In a period of less than 6 years, the hair- 
waving practices of American women 
changed. Before Toni, nearly all waves were 
given In beauty parlors. Today, 50 percent 
of all permanent waves are given In the 
home. Toni continues its dominant posi¬ 
tion of leadership In this field. 

This brings us pretty much up to date. 
King Gillette, the founder of our company, 
retired from active participation in 1918, 
and moved to California. He retained the 
title of president of the company until 1931, 
1 year before bis death. 

This la our story. We like to think of it 
as typical of the American business success 
story. The company had its Inception in a 
dream—the American dream. It began 
small, and grew steadily throughout the 
years to Its present position. We are proud 
Of our 50 years of progress; proud to be cele¬ 
brating our golden anniversary this year. 
Proud to be honored by the Newcomen 
Society In North America, 


We feel we have played a part In keeping 
with the tradition of American Industry— 
to place on the market a needed product; to 
strive constantly to improve Its quality; to 
produce It In tremendous quantities; and to 
sell It to the consumer at the lowest possible 
price consistent with a fair profit. 


Representathre Wilton D. Gillette, of 
Towanda, Diet 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 include 
the following article taken from the 
Daily Review, of Towanda, Pa., of August 
8, 1951, concerning our late colleague, 
Wilson D. GiUette: 

United States Representative Wilson Dar¬ 
win Gillette, 71, one of Bradford County’s 
most distinguished citizens, died at his home 
on York Avenue, Towanda, at 7:50 o’clock 
Tuesday morning and out of respect for him 
the House in Washington adjourned for the 
day. 

Mr. Gillette’s death was announced In 
Congress by Representative Simpson. Repub¬ 
lican, Pennsylvania, who described the 
Tuwandlan as one of the most stalwart 
Pennsylvania Members of Congress. 

Although 111 lor many months the Con¬ 
gressman had appeared to be gaining when 
he was stricken with bronchial pneumonia 
a week ago His condition soon became crit¬ 
ical 

Mr. GiUette, a former State Representa¬ 
tive, had represented this area in Washing¬ 
ton since 1941 when It was still the time- 
honored Fifteenth District made famous by 
David Wllmot and Galuska Grow. In later 
years it has been the Fourteenth District, 
which for one term even included Lycom¬ 
ing County with its city of Williamsport. 

Mr. GiUette was born In Sheshequln Town¬ 
ship, Bradford County, July 1, 1880, a son of 
Burton J. and Flavia (Crotsley) GiUette. He 
received his early education in the Ulster 
schools and later was graduated from the 
famed old Susquehanna Collegiate Institute 
in Towanda. 

After leaving school he worked for his 
father on the home farm in Sheshequln for 
about 4 years. It was while he was still there 
that Mahlon C. Cranmer, a native of Burling¬ 
ton, went to Sheshequln on a lumber Job 
and boarded at the Gillette home. Mahlon 
and Wilson became close friends and de¬ 
cided to try their luck together. 

IN LlVEItY BUSINESS 

Both accepted positions as clerks In Garn¬ 
er's general store in Athens where they were 
employed until 1908 when they decided to 
come to Towanda and go into the livery busi¬ 
ness. They opened an establishment on 
Bridge Street, continuing there for about S 
years. Then they decided that the automo- 
bUe, not the horse, was the coming thing 
in transportation, so they opened a garage 
In the block at the northwest corner of Main 
and Elizabeth Streets. In 1013 they took 
over the Ford agency . 

In 1914 the late James E. Meredith erected 
the stone block structure at the southeast 
corner of Main and Elizabeth Streets and the 
firm of Gillette St Cranmer moved in on a 
lease. In 1022 the business was Incorporated 
under the name of Gillette & Co., and it 


continued as such until Mr. Gillette went 
to Congress and the business subsequently 
was sold to Shores & Bchmleg, the present 
owners. 

In 1030 Republican leaders of the coun¬ 
ty were looking for the strongest possible 
candidate for State representative and set¬ 
tled on Mr. GiUette because of his out¬ 
standing reputation as a man of high char¬ 
acter and business acumen. That their 
Judgment was good was shown by the great 
popular support be received not only in the 
election that year but also in five subsequent 
elections. He became, at Harrisburg, a mem¬ 
ber of the appropriations, highways, motor 
vehicles committees of the house and under 
the Republican administration was chairman 
of the all-important highways committee. 
Because of his long term of service at the 
State capital he was one of the most influ¬ 
ential members of the lower house of the 
legislature in determining the policy of the 
Republican organization. 

Consequently it was only natural when 
Col. A. a Rutherford, of Honesdale, then 
representing the Fifteenth District In Con¬ 
gress. died in 1941. that Mr. Gillette should 
be considered the logical man to succeed 
him. 

On August 27. 1941. conferees from the 
eight counties of the district met at Hotel 
Jermyn, Scranton, and unanimously chose 
the Towandlan as the Republican nominee 
for Congress. In the November election he 
easily defeated District Attorney George O. 
Wagner, of Danville, the Democratic candi¬ 
date, and has represented the “horseshoe” 
district continuously since that time. 

He was sworn into office In Washington, 
December 4, and his first vote was cast in 
favor of the declaration of war against Japan 
on December 9 

Five times he was reelected to Congress 
where he has served on a number of com¬ 
mittees and for the last several years held 
an assignment to the important Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. As a 
member of that committee he made a trip 
a few years ago to England and Sweden to 
study the effects of socialized medicine. 

Mr. Gillette was always a stanch Repub¬ 
lican who could be depended upon to stick 
by the party through thick and thin. His 
loyalty never wavered and he made that 
quality count In getting results wanted by 
people of his home district 

Mr Gillette was a member of Union Lodge. 
No. 108, P. & A. M., Union Chapter, No. 161, 
Royal Arch Masons; Northern Commandery. 
No. 16, Knights Templar, and Irem Temple, 
Mystic Shrine, Wilkes-Barre. 

FAITHFUL churchman 

For many years he has been one of the 
most prominent and faithful members of the 
Towanda Methodist Church, For years he 
served not only as a member of the official 
board but also as trustee and a member of 
the important pastoral relations committee. 

Ho was one of the early members of Towan¬ 
da Rotary Club and also was one of the early 
backers of the Towanda Chamber of Com¬ 
merce when It was getting established 

On August 20.1902, he married Miss Wini¬ 
fred Vought Who survives him. Other sur¬ 
vivors are a sister, Mrs. William H. Ransom 
of Towanda; and three cousins, Mrs. Myra 
McClen of Towanda; Mrs. B. M. Ayers of 
Wilkes-Barre, and Mrs. Bert Johnson of 
Sayre. 

The body will be taken to the Methodist 
Ghurch Friday afternoon and will lie in state 
there from i: 30 to 2:45 o’clock. Funeral 
aervloes will be held there at 3 o’clock with 
burial in Oak Rill cemetery where the Masons 
will have charge of the services at the grave, 
FRAISKD IN CONORESS 

In Congress yesterday, many Joined in 
praise of Mr. Gillette following the announce¬ 
ment by Representative Simpson, Represent- 
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atlve Obaram, Republican. Pennsylvania, 
called bim a “man oi intense patriotism and 
strong spirit** while Representative Waltsb. 
Dffimoerat, Pennsylvania, described him as a 
*'great patriot and great public servant'*. 
Representative Gavin. Republican. Pennsyl¬ 
vania. said Mr, Gillette was strongly devoted 
to the interests of his people. 

Other tributes came from Representatives 
V.VN Zandt, Republican, Pennsylvania; Pbibst. 
Democrat. Tennessee; Daoub. Republican* 
Pennsylvania; Haxje, Republican, Maine; 
Bbown, Republican. Ohio; Tacxbtt, Demo¬ 
crat, Arkansas; Flood, Democrat. Pennsyl¬ 
vania; and Edwin Artuub Hall. Republican. 
New York. 

Before adjoining the House out of respect 
to Gillette, Speaker Ratbubn named the fol¬ 
lowing 12 Members from Pennsylvania to 
represent the House at the funeral: 

Representatives Waltxb, Democrat: Ebeb- 
KABTEB, Democrat; Simpson, Republican; 
Fenton, Republican-Labor; Qbaham, Repub- 
lican. Kbllbt, Democrat; Gavin, Republican: 
McConnell, Republican; Morcan. Democrat; 
Dague. Republican; Flood, Democrat, and 
O'Neil, Democrat. 


Broadcasting to Eastern Enrope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the lollowing article by 
Brutus Coste, formerly of the Rumanian 
Diplomatic Service: 

Broadcasting To Eastern Europe 
(By Brutus Coste, formerly of the Rumanian 
Diplomatic Service) 

Materially crushed, the peoples of Eastern 
Europe are far from being morally conquered. 
Their spirit is not yet broken. But there 
can be no doubt that It is slowly yielding 
to hopelessness and even to despair. 

Rightly or wrongly, these peoples feel that 
they were betrayed and abandoned by the 
Western World, which appears to them to be 
almost exclusively concerned with its own 
salvation from the Communist flood. Their 
hopes for an early liberation were high in 
the flrst years of Communist domination. 
But as time went on they saw bow the Com¬ 
munists Ignored and even flouted the opin¬ 
ions, feelings, and reactions of the Western 
World, and how Soviet power was steadily 
gaining ground. As a result they became in¬ 
creasingly susceptible to Rusisan propa- 
gaudar—not to all propaganda, but to one 
Idea which is being constantly hammered 
into their minds; namely that the victory of 
the Soviet Union and of communism ia 
Inevitable. 

This propaganda has been partly effective 
for the simple reason that the developments 
of the last years, as they have appeared 
to these disappointed peoples, have seemed to 
confirm it. Communist doctrine. Com- 
miuxlst promises and particularly Commu¬ 
nist achievements have not won the peoples 
of Eastern Burops to communism. Th^y 
may influence the very young subjected to 
the most systematic and tenacious condition¬ 
ing ever known. But in general the Com¬ 
munist myth only Impresses people In coun¬ 
tries where Soviet troops and Cotnmunist 
governments are a fairy tale picture, known 


only from books and films. It is sterile In the 
countries which have actually experienced 
communism. 

The peoples of Eastern Europe know from 
hard experience the relative merit of com¬ 
munism and democracy, however Imperfect 
the latter. They do not have to be lectured 
on the value of freedom. As a letter from 
behind the iron curtain says: “When a man 
Is hungry, you do not feed him on savory 
descriptions of choice food. If you can, you 
give him food. If you cannot, you hold out 
to him the hope that he will get food before 
he starves to death.** 

I have seen other letters saying that, when¬ 
ever lectured on the merits of democracy 
versus communism, people feel that this Is 
adding insult to injury. They have the Im¬ 
pression that the Western World believes 
that they voluntarily choee communism, and 
that this was due to their ignorance. They, 
on the other hand, believe that they have 
fallen under Soviet-Communist domination 
because of the failure of the Western World 
to understand in time the real nature of 
communism and of Soviet imperialism. 

1 am far from advocating the elimination 
from propaganda addressed to Eastern Eu¬ 
rope any discussion of the merits and prob¬ 
lems of democracy. I simply want to stress 
that emphasis should not be placed upon 
It. The peoples of Eastern Europe are al¬ 
ready sold on the idea of freedom. What 
they need la preparation for the day when 
they will be free again. 

According to recent reports, there is a 
widespread Impression in Eastern Eiuope, an 
liiipresslon which is also shared by many 
political exiles, that the Western World Is 
Inclined to believe that once enlightened by 
propaganda, once given the true facts, the 
eastern peoples will be able to take their fate 
into their own hands; and that, without any 
further support from the outside, they will 
one day be capable of overthrowing the 
present regimes. 

Prom their own experience through the 
past years, the eastern peoples know that 
the sporadic resistance movements which 
can be organized on a small scale with local 
means can only have a nuisance value. They 
cannot achieve decisive results. The Com¬ 
munists have had enough time to reduce 
these peoples to what Burnham so aptly calls 
an “amorphous mass,” leaderless and vn- 
organized. All political leaders and most of 
the potential leaders are rotting in prisons. 
All the truly national organizations have 
long ago been suppressed or transformed be¬ 
yond recognition. Economic power is con¬ 
centrated in the hands of the governments 
to the point where no individual, except for 
members of the Communist elite, has more 
than Is strictly necessary to sustain life. In 
consequence, there are no local sources of 
funds, without which large-scale subversive 
activity cannot be organized. 

Under these conditions, the 8oviet-en- 
slaved peoples—scattered individuals facing 
an all-powerful, all-pervasive and totally 
unscrupulous police state—have a feeling 
of impotence. Propaganda must, therefore, 
aim at Instilling not only hope, but faith 
and certainty in the eventual defeat of 
Soviet-Communism. It must promote a 
sense of moral unity and solidarity among 
the majorities in all these countries. It 
must instill in them a feeling of belonging 
to Europe, and the confidence that they will 
ultimately regain a place in the European 
community. 

There is today an Inarticulate awareness 
that purely national solutions cannot pro¬ 
tect Eastern Europe against the recurrence of 
the tragedy which has been Its lot not only 
In the past 10 years, but during the greater 
part of its history. This awareness has to 
be fostered and made more articulate. 
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It must be demonstrated that the nations 
of the free world appreciate that Eastern 
Europe Is an Integral and essential part of 
Europe, and that they recognize that no 
lasting solution of the political and eco¬ 
nomic problems of Western Europe la pos¬ 
sible as long as the eastern half of the Con¬ 
tinent remains enslaved. This would go far 
to convince the peoples that the West has 
powerful motives to work for their liberation 
and would refuse any deal implying the ac¬ 
ceptance of Soviet domination over them. 

To be fruitful, western propaganda must 
smash the idea that communism is the “wave 
of the future.” News reports and commen¬ 
taries should, therefore, avoid representing 
western policy In purely defensive terms. 
The fact that the Atlantic Pact has been dis¬ 
cussed In such terms has had disheartening 
effects. In broadcasts addressed to Eastern 
Europe it Is essential to represent the At¬ 
lantic policy only as a necessary first step in 
a global policy aimed at the establishment 
of a free world. The objective of such prop¬ 
aganda must be nothing less than substitut¬ 
ing for the myth of the inevitability of So¬ 
viet-Communist victory, a burning and 
fighting faith In the Inevitability of the vic¬ 
tory of freedom and democracy. This is the 
only way to stave off the most immediate 
dangers—demoralization, hopelessness, and 
resignation. 

I have tried to present an outline of what 
I would call Operation Morale. This is an 
essential preliminary to any action. Such 
an operation should be followed by the or¬ 
ganization of passive resistance. For this, 
broadcasting will be the only means of giv¬ 
ing advice and direction. Tlie final opera¬ 
tion, when the time comes, will, of course, 
be the organization of active revolt, (The 
Public Opinion (Juarterly.) 


Campaigneri for Decency Need Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILI.INOIB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include herewith an article taken 
from Our Sunday Visitor calUng atten¬ 
tion to the need for stronger laws to ban 
sale of indecent literature: 

[From Our Sunday Visitor. Huntington, Ind , 
of August 5, 1951] 

Campaionkbs fob Decency Need Hei4>— 
Would Arouse Public Against Lewd Lit¬ 
erature-Passage OF Bills by Congress 
Would Aid in Nation-Wiob Drive 
For 15 years the Catholic bishops and 
clergy and both Catholic and Protestant lay 
groups have been fighting the very worst evil 
prevalent in the United States, namely, inde- 
oent literature. 

Canada, South America, and even pagan 
India have protested against the lewd litera¬ 
ture sent into their countries from the 
United States, claiming that It had a de¬ 
moralizing influence on their people. 

For a long period of time nearly 100 maga¬ 
zines published in this country were denied 
admission Into Canada. 

It must be said to the credit of most Amer¬ 
icans that whenever their attention was 
called to the seriousness of filthy printed 
matter, whether in regular periodicals, or 
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comics, or so-called pocketbooks. thetr reac¬ 
tion was an indignant one, and they always 
showed a willingness to get into an active 
campaign to clear the community of such 
filth, and thus make it more safe for youth. 

However, the campaigns were never long- 
lived. The apostles tor clean literature have 
assumed that if most sellers of magazines, 
comics, etc., once agreed to clean up. they 
had done so for good. However, that has 
not been true. Leave the sellers unmolested 
for a month or two, and many of the filthy 
magazines will be back. 

Action has been taken by law to ban in¬ 
decent literature in every State of the Union 
except one, but Just like the law which deals 
with the sale of contraceptive devices, the 
laws passed against evil literature years ago 
are no longer enforced. Presently there are 
two bills before the Congress of the United 
States. These two bills, namely, Senate bills 
Nos. 27 and 34 have been passed by the 
Senate, and are now before the House Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary. Great pressure is 
being brought by many organizations, and 
even by a number of newspapers (on the 
principle defending a “free press”) to prevent 
their passage in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

We cannot believe that anyone, whether 
an atheist, a Communist, a defender of the 
principle of "free press.” would allow most 
of this literature to enter his own home and 
be read by his children. There Is absolutely 
no reason for the publication of such vile 
and demoralizing printed matter except that 
of profit to the publisher. 

There are plenty of morons in the United 
States, plenty of people who, misguided and 
misled earlier in life, have an appetite for 
stories and pictures and photographs dealing 
with sex perversion, and there arc plenty of 
unscrupulous men who are ever ready to feed 
that urge. 

Before World War I. there were no lewd 
magazines published in the United States. 
During the depression, when youth was un¬ 
employed and had lots of leisure time for 
re.'idlng, the first of the evil magazines came 
Into being. They grew quite steadily until 
World War II when it was supposed that 
several million troops in many army camps 
might like that kind of mental pabulum, and 
then the WOTst of them all were started for 
circulation among our boys in service. 

TWO SENATE BILLS 

The Senate bill passed on January 29,1951, 
reads; 

"Whoever knowingly transports In Inter¬ 
state or foreign commerce for the purpose of 
sale or distribution any obscene, lewd, las¬ 
civious, or filthy book, pamphlet, picture, 
film, paper, letter, writing, print, silhouette, 
drawing, figure, image, cast, phonograph re¬ 
cording. electrical transcription, or other ar¬ 
ticle capable of producing sound, or any 
other matter of Indecent or Immoral char¬ 
acter. shall be fined not more than $6,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 6 years or both. 

"The transportation as aforesaid of two or 
more copies of any publication or two or 
more of any article of the character de¬ 
scribed above, or a combined total of five 
such publications and articles, shall create 
a presumption that such publications or ar¬ 
ticles are Intended for sale or distribution, 
but such presumption shall be rebuttable. 

“When any person is convicted of a viola¬ 
tion of this act the court in its Judgment of 
conviction may, in addition to the penalty 
prescribed, order the confiscation and dis¬ 
posal of such Items described herein which 
were found In the possession or under the 
Immediate control of such person at the time 
of his arrest.” 

Senate bill 34, passed on the same day, 
amends the first paragraph of section 1461 
Of title 18 of the United States Code as 
follows: 


“Svery obscene, lewd, lasolvlous, indecent, 
filthy, or vile article, matter, thing, device, 
or substance; and • • • 

“Bao. 2. The fifth paragraph of section 
1461 of title 18. United States Code, reading 
'Every letter, packet, or package, or other 
mail matter containing any filthy, vile, or in¬ 
decent thing, device, or substance; and,' is 
hereby repealed.” 

We have been dealing with this situation 
for 15 years, and have learned from our expe. 
rience that the owners of the better maga¬ 
zines can be easily induced to "come clean” 
habitually. Occasionally even they have of. 
fended rather seriously, but It was because 
they wanted to satisfy themselves that their 
readers would want or would not want "over- 
sexy” stories. 

Owners of a dozen or even of 20 magazines, 
some of which offended against the code of 
the National Organization for Decent Litera¬ 
ture, have either discontinued the publica¬ 
tion of the offensive ones or have so adjusted 
their contents to the NODL code that they 
create no more trouble for the national or¬ 
ganization. In fact, the editors of several 
of them are on the most friendly terms with 
the head of the National Organization for 
Decent Literature and have thanked him 
over and over for helping thorn to produce 
better magazines. 

The ones which protest most against inter¬ 
ference are the ones who could not continue 
the publication of their periodicals If the 
second-class mail privilege was withdrawn 
from them. Recent Postmasters General 
have been quite cooperative with the NODL, 
and when it was pointed out to them that 
certain magazines were actually lewd cither 
In reading matter or Illustrations or adver¬ 
tisements, the second-class mall privilege was 
usually withdrawn. 

OFFENDING COMICS 

A few years ago one comic after another 
began to offend against the very reasonable 
moral code adapted for comics. You need 
not be told that these do harm to the minds 
and hearts of children at a time when the 
moral law should be deeply embedded In 
their lives. Today the National Organiza¬ 
tion for Decent Literature lists more than 90 
comic magazines which ere utterly unfit for 
anybody to read. and. therefore, has listed 
them as disapproved. 

When it was discovered that many periodi¬ 
cals had, out of a sense of decency and In 
compliance with demands made by the read¬ 
ers, adjusted their contents to these demands, 
the so-called pocketbook came into being 
publishing the filthiest stories which repu¬ 
table magazines refused to accept. Being 
smaller In size and cheaper In price, high 
school students became their chief patron- 
Izers. They could not bring a regular size 
magazine home without their parents dis¬ 
covering it. But they could bring home these 
pocketbooks and we have learned from many 
sellers of such pocketbooks that the children 
pass them on to one another. 

WHAT YOU SHOULD DO 

We would like to have you write to your 
Congressman to vote for the passage of two 
bills which have already been adopted by 
the Senate, and then we would have you 
write a letter, or to call on the person in 
your own community from whom you have 
been buying magazines, requesting him not 
to handle any Indecent periodical or print or 
comic or pocketbook. 

In many cities of moderate size all these 
magazines are not procurable, but they can 
be found in some stores in all our large 
cities. In such places a real organization is 
needed. The city can be districted into small 
precincts and visited by people within that 
particular locality, who patronize, for in¬ 
stance, the druggist for other things. They 


can, as patrons of the etore, reasonably re¬ 
quest that the filth be kept away not only 
from youth but from all. The druggist Is 
very amenable to such solicitation because 
he observes every year a “Pure Drug Week.” 
The principle he applies to drugs for the 
body should hold equally for drugs for the 
mind and soul. 

If you would do a real turn for God, for 
morals, for your country, for our rising gen¬ 
eration. then you should actually wish to 
get into this crusade. Do not depend on 
"George doing It for you.” Let George do 
it for himself and you do It for yourself. 


Their Place Ii on the Bench 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, T include 
three editorials dealing with legislation 
to bar Supreme Court Justices from act¬ 
ing as character witnesses. 

The editorials, which appeared in the 
San Diego (Calif.) Union, the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Daily News, and the Har¬ 
risburg (Pa.) Evening News, follow: 

[Prom the San Diego, (Calif.) Union of 
July 16. 10611 
Judges as Witnesses 

An Interesting aftermath of the Hiss case 
is the consideration of a bill by the House 
Judiciary Committee which would prohibit 
Judges of the Supreme Court appearing as 
character witnesses or witnesses on matters 
of opinion. During the trial of Alger Hiss, 
later convicted of perjury, It will be remem¬ 
bered, two Justices of the highest Court ap¬ 
peared to testify to his good character. Justice 
Frankfurter and Justice Reed. Justice Reed 
appeared on subpena. Justice Frankfurter 
as a voluntary witness. 

Representative Keating, of New York, 
sponsor of the proposed law. argues that 
“some smart lawyer" might subpena most or 
all of the highest Court Justices in a given 
case. Having served as witnesses, these 
Justices would automatically be disqualified 
for passing on an appeal. It may be recalled 
that, after their appearance in behalf of 
Hiss, Justices Reed and Prankfiuter dis¬ 
qualified themselves when the appeal reached 
the Supreme Court If all, or the majority 
of the Supreme Court Judges should serve as 
witnesses in any case, the situation would be 
absurd, to say the least. 

The Judicial attitude, of course, should be 
one of absolute impartiality, A proper con¬ 
ception of Judicial ethics would dispense 
with the need for Representative Keating’s 
proposed measure. 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Dally News of 
July 24,19611 

Theib Place Is on the Bench 

Under a bill being considered by the House 
Judiciary Committee and previously en¬ 
dorsed by a subcommittee. Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court would be 
barred from testifying as character witnesses, 
or on matters of opinion. 

The sponsor of the bill, Representative 
Keating, Republican, New York, says he was 
motivated by the appearances of Justice 
Felix Frankfurter and Stanley Reed as char- 
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aoter witnuses for Alger Hiss during the lat¬ 
ter's first trial. 

Justice Reed had been subpenaed by the 
Hiss defense, while Justice Frankfurter ap¬ 
peared voluntarily. Another character wit¬ 
ness for Hiss was Chief Justice Ifagnider of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Also pending Is an alternative bill intro¬ 
duced by Representative Smitb. Republican. 
Wisconsin, which would provide simply that 
no Federal Judge could be compelled to 
testify as to character, or to appear as a wit¬ 
ness. If similar testimony could be obtained 
from other witnesses. 

Representative Kiatino points to the possi¬ 
bility of some smart lawyer subpenalng most 
or all members of the Supreme Court as wit¬ 
nesses In a lower court trial, placing the 
court In the position of not being able to 
pass on an appeal in that particular case. 
Because they were character witness In the 
Hiss trial. Justices Reed and Frankfurter dis¬ 
qualified themselves to pass Judgment on 
the appeal of the convicted spy. 

The congressional subcommittee which has 
already endorsed the Kbatimq bill sought an 
expression of opinion from members of the 
Supreme Court, but Chief Justice Vinson, as 
spokesmen for the justices, said he and his 
colleagues felt that they should not go on 
record. 

Likewise the Department of justice also 
notified the subcommittee that it did not 
care to make any recommendation either 
for or against the proposed measure. 

There can be no doubt but that legislation 
of the type sponsored by Representative 
SlXATiNo has merit. However, the subject 
Is of such Importance that It should be stud¬ 
ied from every angle before It comes up for 
final action. 

[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News of 
July 14. 1951] 

JvDCES AS Witnesses 

Supreme Court Justices would be barred 
from appearing as character witnesses or 
In testifying on matters of opinion In a 
bill now under consideration In Washington. 

Representative Kbatinc, of New York, who 
introduced the bill, said he was motivated 
by the appearance of Justice Frankfurter 
and Reed as character witnesses for Alger 
Hiss, now resident at Lewisburg, Pa. The 
Congressman points out the possibility of 
some smart lawyers subpenaeing most or all 
of the Justices, thus making It Impossible 
for them to pass on an appeal later. 

Even though both Reed and Frankfurter 
disqualified themselves In the Hiss appeal, 
Keating thinks that the danger Is still pres¬ 
ent and wants to Insure that it cannot recur. 

If Supreme Court Justices could vote on 
the bill, Representative Keating should have 
no trouble getting two loud "Yeas" from two 
very red-faced members of that Bench. 


Alaska Defenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LLBARTLEH 

DB1.B0ATI VBOM ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mmday, August 13,1951 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Louis R. Huber, which appeared In the 
August 7 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor on a subject of vital concern to 


the entire country, the defense of 
Alaska: 

Anchqbaoe, ALA8KA.-~Ala8kan defenses are 
growing steadily stronger. They wUl be com¬ 
pleted in 8 or 4 years, and then our north- 
land will be a strong bastion against trans¬ 
polar aggression—and one from which we 
can expand as required. 

Yet even when they have been perfected, 
our northern fortifications will contain 
oertaln weaknesses which only the liveliest 
vlgUance will make strong. If, as Qen. 
*‘Bllly" Mitchell so prophetically stated, "He 
who holde Alaska will hold the world,” It 
must be remembered that strong muscles 
still must do the holding. 

That Is the Impression this reporter gained 
from a 2-week tour of Alaskan bases, from 
talking to commanders In the Alaska field, 
and from flying over a large portion of the 
strategic north. 

Those who are on gusrd today along the 
Arctic reaches of the continent have a keen 
awareness of weakness as well as strength; 
our northern soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
have a thoroughgoing conception of the po¬ 
tential enemy, and they are determined not 
to be caught napping. 

RXTSSZA’a STSENGTH 

Russia's greatest strength lies In her land 
armies, and we know there are many thou¬ 
sands of Soviet troops well trained in Arctic 
warfare. They could move snross the winter 
ice Into Alaska. We are much more vulner¬ 
able from an army moving overland up here 
In winter than In summer." Lt. Oen. William 
E. Kepner, commanding general of the 
Alaskan Command, told me. 

On the map, he pointed out. Alaska Is a 
large land mass about one-fifth the size of 
the United States—"but don’t let that fool 
you. Essentially the Northland Is a collec¬ 
tion of islands, sprinkled over a sea of 
tundra, separated by unscalable mountains, 
and faced on three sides by two oceans— 
one of them frozen—and a sea." 

In summer the "Islands" where man has 
scratched a foothold are connected tenu¬ 
ously by some 3.000 miles of highways, by 600 
miles of railroad, by two long navigable 
rivers, and by seaways that thread along 
26,000 miles of coastline. 

A VAST WHITE LAND 

In winter the southern seaways remain 
open, but northern Alaska freezes up. The 
tundra turns Into a vast white land of silent 
and all-but-deserted frozen prairie, river val¬ 
leys, rolling hills, and scattered forests. 

Where you couldn’t possibly walk In sum¬ 
mer because of soggy tundra, thousands of 
lakes, and swift rivers. In winter the land 
becomes easily negotiable for him who Is 
prepared. 

Right now, unfortunately, we have too few 
fighting men who are prepared—hence the 
emphasis is on Arctic Indoctrination. Each 
winter more and more men are trained to 
live and fight and survive In the Intense 
cold that sweeps across Interior Alaska. 

This concept of Alaskan defense, by the 
way, centers on the vast bulk of central, 
northern, and western Alaska. The pan¬ 
handle, or southeastern Alaska, is rugged, 
mountainous, and more easily defended. 

The all-round tactical solution to Alaska's 
strange make-up consists of heavily fortify¬ 
ing the largest area. It Is the belt which 
runs from the naval headquarters on Kodiak 
Island and Reward on the southern coast, 
along the Alaska Railroad through Anchor¬ 
age and up to Fairbanks In the interior. 

“If we bold this belt, where our air power 
can be concentrated, from here we'll hold 
all Alaska. But don't mistake me; we aim to 
keep aggressors away from all parts of Alaska, 
no matter where the> may strike,” said Gen¬ 
eral Kepner. 
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Be compared the defense of Alaska with 
the operation of a spider's web—the Kodiak- 
Anohorage-Palrbanks belt being Uxe center of 
the web. Let an aggressor touch any outer¬ 
most strand, and that aggressor will be 
stung almost immediately by a swiftly mov¬ 
ing airborne spider. 

Today there are few enough spiders, and 
the web Is weak In some places. General 
Kepner admits this, and realizes the great¬ 
est calamity for the northland would be a 
let-down In the present program of Increas¬ 
ing Alaskan defenses. 

That calamity, by the way, according to 
Alaskans was occurring a little more than 
a year ago. It was stopped by the Invasion of 
Korea and the determined, continual com¬ 
plaints of Alaskan civilians. 

One of the operators of airlines across the 
north Pacific put It this way to the United 
States Senate “task force" which went north 
last October to Investigate Alaska prepared¬ 
ness: 

WXTHOSAWAL ORDEBID 

“A 100-percent withdrawal of the Air Force 
was ordered from the bases of Shemya, Am- 
chitka, Adak, Umnak, and Cold Bay on June 
30, 1960. This would not only have crip¬ 
pled our north-Paclflc air route, but would 
have left undefended five of the finest air¬ 
fields In the world, costing hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars to build. 

"It would have deprived us of weather 
forecasts from this area—the Aleutian Is¬ 
lands—where all weather affecting North 
America originates." 

Perhaps, said this individual, It was more 
than a coincidence that the Communists 
moved into Korea about the time some of 
the Aleutian alfields were supposed to have 
been closed. 

Any traveler flying over Alaska Is im¬ 
pressed with the all-embracing magnitude 
of the land, which Is still mostly wilderness 
despite the expansion which has taken place 
since we bought It from Russia In 1867. The 
greatness of the land overshadows the tiny 
scratches man has made. 

Prom 6,000 feet and a distance of 10 miles 
even Anchorage, along with nearby Elmen- 
dorf Air Force Base, Fort Richardson, and 
their combined population of around 86,000, 
seem puny. Yet they form the largest con¬ 
centration in Alaska’s total 180.000 popula¬ 
tion. 

The Alaska Highway leading to Fairbanks 
from the Canadian border, the Richardson 
Highway running Inland from Valdez on the 
coast, the Steese Highway north from Fair¬ 
banks, the Glenn and Tok Highways connect¬ 
ing Anchorage with the Richardson and 
Alaska Highways, and the Haines Cut-off 
running southward to the Inside Passage- 
all these are Insignificant yellow lines across 
the Bummer-green tundra. 

Heavy supplies for the "strong belt" come 
up mainly by ocean steamer, of course. They 
travel the sheltered Inside passage north¬ 
westward from Seattle for 1,000 miles and 
then cross the Gulf of Alaska to Seward 
and Whittier, where they are transferred to 
the Alaska Railroad. 

GKXATBB SHIPMENTS 

If war should come, this route would be 
the main artery of supply—though highways 
and airways would then carry greatly in¬ 
creased tonnages. The Gulf of Alaska seg- 
ment of the ocean route admittedly is wide 
open to submarine attack. However: 

"Germany presented quite a submarine 
problem too, and we solved It," says Gen¬ 
eral Kepner. 

For the past 6 months greater shipments 
have been hauled from the States to Alaska 
than were hauled during any similar period 
In World War 11—and the tempo of these 
shipments will continue for a long time. 
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This will mean more fighter planes ready 
to take to the air on a moment’s notice, 
more facilities for housing heavy and me¬ 
dium bombers which would fly north from 
the States should hostilities begin, and ade¬ 
quate living quarters for thousands of sol¬ 
diers, sailors, and airmen yet to come north 
from the States. 

Alaska’s “belt of strength," for all its ap¬ 
parent insignificance to the casual observer, 
is being made constantly stronger. Even¬ 
tually it should be so strong that—if we 
continue our vigilance—aggression against 
any part of Alaska just would not pay. 


Why Asia Hates Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Pearl S. Buck, Nobel prize 
winner and authority on Asia, has writ¬ 
ten a challenging article in Look maga¬ 
zine entitled “Why Asia Hates Us.’* 
This is an important subject and the 
people of the United States must recog¬ 
nize that China is going to play an im¬ 
portant part in world affairs for the next 
hundred years. I include her article 
as part of my remarks: 

Why Asia Hates Us 
(By Pearl S. Buck) 

APTEB LOOIONG XTP TO US FOR YEARS AS THE 

SYMBOL OF FREEDOM, SAYS A NOTED OBSERVER, 

THE PEOPLE OF ASIA NOW PEEL WE ARE EM¬ 
PIRE BUILDERS OURSEL’rES 

Once the peoples of Asia were our friends. 
Now they are bewildered by us and wounded. 
They hate us. Harsh words are flung at us 
from everywhere in Asia. 

Some of us cry out with indignation, 
“Look at what we have done for them. Look 
at the missionaries we have been sending 
for generations to China. We are always 
giving relief here and there and every¬ 
where.” 

But anger' and resentment are useless. 
Nor can we simply shrug our shoulders and 
not care whether we are liked or not. Asia 
is most of the world, the peoples of Asia 
are most of the world’s peoples. And in 
our struggle against communism, it is of 
the greatest importance to us what they think 
of us. 

Therefore, let us, in common sense and 
prudence, ask ourselves why v'e are hated. 

WHEN ASIAN® LOOKED TO US WITH FERVOR AND 
HOPE, WE turned against THEM 

If I had to simply reason why we are so 
hated, I would say that it is because the 
Asians feel that we have deceived them. 
They feel we have taken sides against them. 
We have destroyed their ideal of us. There 
is nothing so necessary as an ideal, at least 
to an Asian; nothing so precious as the need 
to trust someone. 

We were the trusted, we were the admired. 
To them we were the good, not really for 
what we had done, but for what we were, 

Americans had once been colonials, too, 
subjects of the English, who not only held 
India and Malaya and Burma tout also held 
great pieces of Chinese soil; whose ships 
sailed into their inland waters; whose hold 
was unshakeable upon the customs receipts 
and upon the Chinese ports; who had fought 
wai'3 to force the sale of opium upon China. 


OUR RECORD WAS GOOD 

Americans had never done any of these 
things We had no ports, we did not take 
the customs revenue, we never fought the 
Chinese. We had even kept other powers 
from dividing up China. More than that, m 
times of famine food came from the Ameri¬ 
cans as it did not from anywhere else, and 
American missionaries were kind and good. 

But, above all, so far above all for the 
Asian peoples that it was almost the only 
significance, America was a republic, a place 
where people ruled themselves by choosing 
their ovm governors, and a place where there 
was plenty for everybody. It could be done. 
In Asia, therefore, it could be done. They 
would learn from America. 

That all this is now changed, and that we 
have come to he hated, is not because we are 
really hateful. There is nothing in the es¬ 
sential American nature as it is found in the 
vast average of our people that should be 
hateful to the peoples of Asia. On the con¬ 
trary, we are far more likeable to Asians than 
most of the peoples of Europe are. Our 
frankness, our humor, our generosity, our 
practicality, our ability to make friends any¬ 
where, all are qualities that the Asian likes 
and understands. 

It is true that, by the standards of the 
average Asian, we are vulgar. It is also true 
that the conduct of Americans in the Armed 
Forces did deeply shock the peoples of Asia. 
The drunkenness alone was repulsive. It 
was also a shock to the man of Asia to dis¬ 
cover the venality of many Americans. 
Asians are used enough to corruption and 
bribery, but somehow they did not expect 
Americans to exhibit these evils. They were 
too idealistic about us. Nor were the Asians 
reassured when they saw our haggling over 
food for India. 

But it IS not over these things that the 
peoples of Asia have turned against us. 
Where we have deceived them, they feel, is 
in the ideal of freedom. 

All the great good of America came, Asians 
used to say and believe, from the fact that 
we are a free nation. People must be free, 
they declared, before they could achieve that 
wonderful American way of life. As the end 
of World War n drew near, they looked to 
us with fervor, hope, and certainty. 

One day when I picked up the morning 
newspaper, I saw instantly that we had 
struck the first blow for our own destruction. 

The blow fell at the San Francisco con¬ 
ference, What happened was reported in the 
New York Times m an article carrying the 
headline: “United States will oppose colo¬ 
nial liberty—^Americans indicate line up with 
Britain and France against an independence 
pledge.” 

Imagine, please, you who now read this, 
what it means to people who have hoped for 
one thing above all else, and this for gener¬ 
ations; to have looked so long to one source 
only for help, then to have that one declare 
himself against such help. Imagine, if you 
can, the surge of bewilderment and despair 
that flooded Into ii®ian hearts when they 
heard that we were on the side of old em¬ 
pire and therefore against them. 

By a few sentences, spoken by an Ameri¬ 
can ofiScial delegate in the congress of the 
peoples in San Francisco, we laid the way 
for all that has hapened since. 

Our delegates at San Francisco were good 
people, but none of them knew Asia. Few 
of them had ever read the history of Asia. 
But above this ignorance of our delegates, 
the tragedy is that we, the American people, 
did not know the events that were to be un¬ 
leashed by the opposition of our delegates 
to colonial liberty. 

What has happened since has been the in¬ 
evitable consquence of an attitude of mind, 
a policy, which has denied again and again 
the true ideals of our people. Thus it was 


made plain later that we would not join 
wholeheartedly in a plan for the administra¬ 
tion of food on a world scale; a plan that 
could have put an end, once and for all, to 
that obsolete and inadequate relief work 
that wastes so much of our money. Instead, 
we declared to the world—that is, our repre¬ 
sentatives did—that we would use food as a 
political weapon, and so we have done. 

WE HAVE UPHELD ONLY THOSE WILLING TO TAKE 
DIRECTION PROM US 

We have proceeded in the most provincial 
and local-minded fashion to act everywhere 
in the world without reference to other 
peoples. We have upheld only those persons 
who were willing to take direction from us; 
usually persons rejected by their own people 
and who followed us for the most corrupt 
reasons of personal power and gam. 

Communism is not important to any peo¬ 
ple in Asia Freedom is of the first impor¬ 
tance, for they are convinced that only with 
freedom have they the chance to build a 
better life. Freedom and the chance to build 
a better life, that is all they ask. If com¬ 
munism does not give them these two con¬ 
ditions, they will reject communism. 

What a fearful loss it was when, in our 
blind localism, we threw away the peoples 
of Asia and thought that we could do with¬ 
out them! It was such an unnecessary 
loss; we could so easily have kept them with 
us, for we had their support, their faith, 
their love. 

LOST OPPORTUNITY 

We had, and we have, the ability to help 
them, and to help them is to help ourselves. 
We have thrown all that away and we have 
instead their hatred, their enmity, so that 
the incredible, monstrous fact is that the 
Chinese, who were never our enemies and 
are not our enemies today, have actually 
been at war with us, their sons killing ours 
and being killed by ours. 

Prom the folly of San Francisco, when 
all Asia sat at our feet, has sprouted, like 
branches from a noxious tree, one folly after 
another. 

It has been agony to those of us who know 
Asia, and who have watched helpless; for 
there was no way to r lach the ears, or minds, 
of those who were committing the follies, 
final agony now is to travel among our own 
people, as I have done, and to find that our 
people themselves feel betrayed somehow by 
those who have been so foolish. 

Our people are for the freedom of other 
peoples. Our people, by and large, are for 
organizing the distribution of food so that 
everybody has enough to eat. Scientists 
and food experts tell us that there is plenty 
of food in the world for all, and much more 
than could be grown on land and in the 
sea. None need be hungry. We have knowl¬ 
edge enough, too, to make people more 
healthy everywhere and to save the lives of 
children. 

It would take little indeed to make the 
world a better place; little except organiz¬ 
ing leadership. We could so easily provide 
this leadership toward peace, out of our 
own experience here at home, and in the 
doing communism would be defeated once 
and for all. The practical idealism that is 
really the genius of our American people 
could find its glorious expression and the 
whole world would benefit. 

Yet, at a crucial moment on the life of the 
world’s people, our course has lain in ignor¬ 
ance, and there now falls upon us the weight 
of past history in Asia. 

ONLY OUR DEMOCRATIO WISDOM AND EXPERIENCE 
CAN WIN ASIA 

The people of Asia are saying that Amer¬ 
icans are no different from other white 
people. They are saying that it was only 
when we had no material need of empire 
that we did not attack them as the others 
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did. They think that we have now come to 
the point of such need and that we will 
try to make an empire in our time. All 
empire begins in trade, and so, the Asians 
fear, will begin our new empire. 

It is easy, if one knows Asia’s history, to 
see how the peoples over there would think 
that of us. It is their final despair. 

I do not think it was communism that 
made the Chinese soldiers fight against us 
in Korea. They fought because they be¬ 
lieved that we are the new empire builders 
and Communist propaganda seized upon 
their fear; the same old fear that made 
Japan our enemy. 

They have fought, those Chinese, to keep 
us from the soil of Asia, which is their soil. 
Korea has always been a danger spot, a gate 
into Asia. No foreign western people will 
be tolerated there. 

It would be one more folly on our part 
did we believe that we can ever establish in 
Korea a government favorable only to the 
United States. If that seems unreasonable 
to any American, let him imagine the Rus¬ 
sians taking over Mexico and establishing 
there a government favorable only to the 
Soviet Union. We would not tolerate it. 
So is Korea jomed to the very soil of Russia 
and to China’s soil, and is separated from 
Japan by only a narrow strip of water. 

Korea should be like a Switzerland in 
Asia. Neutrality must be the goal, a sternly 
guarded and constantly maintained neu¬ 
trality. Only so can the Korean people be 
independent until the nations are ready to 
set up world government. 

Let us prepare now, and let us have, ready 
and waiting a government set up under the 
guardianship of the United Nations, with 
Korean advisers but for the present no Ko¬ 
rean administrative officials. Let the most 
active of those officials be men of other 
Asian countries. 

LET us ACT NOW 

Let us at the same time have ready and 
announce at once, continually and every¬ 
where, plans for the reconstruction of Korea, 
with the funds provided and waiting. These 
plans should be basic, in housing, trans¬ 
portation, hydroelectric power and food sup¬ 
ply. 

What we do for Korea should then be the 
blueprint for the rest of Asia, except that 
other peoples do not need the guardianship 
of the U. N. Some of the smaller nations 
may ask for it as protection against greedy 
neighbors. ’The people of Formosa already 
want it. But all peoples will welcome and 
cooperate with plans that will help them to 
find for themselves freedom and economic 
betterment. 

Let us not be deceived by the excuses of 
dead empire, which complained, for example, 
of the birth rate in India. The facts are that 
India’s rate of increase is less than our own 
and India’s density of population only one- 
third that of England’s—yet no one suggests 
that England cut her birth rate. Twenty- 
three percent of India’s soil could be and Is 
not available for agriculture. 

The situation of Asia’s peoples is not 
complex. Those who talk about complex¬ 
ities are those who want to muddy the 
waters for their own ends. 

And what next? 

Only that we Americans must work en¬ 
tirely through and with the United Nations 
in the making of plans and In their execu¬ 
tion. 

We Americans are fortunate that there is 
now the United Nations. Anything we do 
alone, as Americans, will be suspect in Aifia 
for a long time. We have to prove ourselves 
aa over again. We have to demonstrate 
out Ideals on a world scale. 

This can be done through a sincere and 
wholehearted support of the United Nations, 
a support we ^ have never yet given. We 


must put aside our defensive behavior and 
act with integrity and moral, as well as 
practical leadership. 

Let us do so without blame to others. I 
can bear with equanimity the rantings of 
Russians in public places, but I cannot en¬ 
dure the same behavior, I do not expect it, 
from our American representatives. 

Long ago in China, my old Confucian 
tutor used to make me write every day this 
teaching of the wise man; “The superior 
man blames himself, the inferior man 
blames others.’’ 

Without more waste of time and life in 
blaming others, let us put to the use of all 
peoples the wisdom and the experience of 
our democratic way of life. 

Here is our conquering weapon against 
communism. Here is the way to win Asia 
back. There is no other weapon, no other 
way. 


Five Great Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. HILXi. Mr. President, those of us 
who were listening to the radio Sunday 
afternoon were privileged to hear a most 
Interesting and inspiring address by the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doug¬ 
las]. I ask unammous consent that the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

In these days of denunciations and 
counterdenunciations, I thought it might 
be well tonight to speak about five Ameri¬ 
cans, who are in danger of being forgotten 
but who by their work and lives have helped 
to make us all better men and Wf'men. 

The first is John Woolman, the Quaker 
tailor who was bom early in the eighteenth 
century, lived a life of apparent obscurity 
but who was the spiritual fountainhead of 
the antislavery movement in America. 
Slowly it dawned on Woolman as a young 
man that slavery was a great moral wrong. 
Human beings were treated as property and 
frequently overworked and cruelly handled. 
The system brutalized both the slave and 
the master. But it was widespread and it 
was profitable. Almost no one questioned 
it and most men of means owned slaves. 
But Woolman’s inner voice would not let him 
rest. It told him slavery was wrong and 
that he should hear testimony against It. 
so he quietly traveled over the country 
speaking at Quaker meetings and to indi¬ 
vidual Quakers, urging them to stand out 
against slavery. 

One by one, the Quaker yearly meetings 
passed resolutions asking all their members 
to free their slaves. Woolman was then 
given one of the most disagreeable jobs a 
man could have. He was appointed to a 
visiting committee to call on Quaker slave¬ 
holders and get them to free their bonds¬ 
men. He did this for years with such gentle¬ 
ness and humility that few harsh words were 
4ver spoken to him and by 1T76 the Quakers 
had freed their slaves withcrut a cent of 
compensation and were out from under¬ 
neath the great curse of slavery. Freed from 
the profits of this institution, they furnished 
in the next three-quarters of a century the 


spiritual shock troops of the antislavery 
movement. 

How much better it would have been had 
others followed the example of Woolman and 
his associates? Had this been done, we 
need never have had the Civil War with all of 
its terrible loss of life, and the relations be¬ 
tween the races and the sections would today 
be infinitely more friendly. But because the 
people would not follow John Woolman and 
the way of love, they had to take John Brown 
and the way of force, with Grant to boot. 

The second man I want to speak about was 
a black-bearded German immigrant v/ho 
fought in the Civil War, came to Chicago, 
practiced law. and in 1892 became Governor 
of Illinois. His name was John Peter Alt- 
geld At a time when women worked 12 
hours a day or more in factories, he helped 
pass an 8-hour law—the first of its kind 
in this country. Resentful of injustice, he 
pardoned a group of anarchists who had been 
convicted of murder in connection with the 
Haymarket riots. He did this not because 
he sympathized with their aims, which he 
did not, but because he believed with reason 
that they had not received a fair trial and 
that there was no adequate evidence to indi¬ 
cate their guilt. But perhaps his noblest 
act was at the completion of his term. He 
had been beaten for reelection and he had 
lost his fortime. At this very juncture, 
Charles T. Yerkes, the corrupt streetcar mag- 
r.ate, was getting from the nimois Legisla¬ 
ture a 50-year franchise for the use of 
Chicago’s streets without compensation. 
Yerkes went to Altgeld, offered him $500,000 
in currency which was in a safety deposit 
box in Chicago, if he would allow the bill 
to become law without his signature. Alt¬ 
geld was sorely tempted. He took the key 
to the box, counted the money, found it was 
not marked, and then took counsel with his 
conscience. At the eleventh hour, he re¬ 
turned the key to Yerkes and vetoed the 
traction bill with a stinging message which 
concluded, “I cannot sell out the people of 
Chicago.*' Then, his term over, beaten and 
disgraced, and with only $7 in his pocket, he 
took the day coach to Chicago. The only 
man who met him was Joe Martin, the 
former gambler who loved Altgeld with all 
his heart and who had a keener insight into 
true virtue than most of the self-righteous 
people. 

It was of Altgeld that our prairie poet, 
Vachel Lindsay, wrote: 

“Sleep on. Eagle forgotten, 

Under the stone, 

Time has its way with you 
And death has it own.” 

But Lindsay continued: “To live in man¬ 
kind, is far, far more than to live in a name.” 

The tenderness and the integrity of John 
Peter Altgeld lives on in the people of my 
State of Illinois and elsewhere. 

The third person was Jane Addams, the 
miller's daughter, who started Hull House 
in the slums of Chicago in 1889 and who for 
nearly 50 years fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, and cared for the sick in body and 
soul. Nor did she stop there. Miss Addams 
and her associates opened the first play¬ 
ground, established day nurseries, started 
the Juvenile Protective Associatioh and the 
juvenile court, took care of Immigrants, 
got the garbage out of the streets and alleys 
and helped with protective legislation for 
women and children. Believing that the 
poor should have beauty as well as bread, 
she sponsored dance classes and a little 
theater, organized a music and an art school 
and developed an Industrial museum which 
preceded the great museums of Munich and 
Chicago. Out of her insight into the hun¬ 
gers of the human heart, Jane Addams be¬ 
came one of our most penetrating and poign¬ 
ant writers. Her books such as Twenty 
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Tears at Hull House, Democracy and SO' 
clal Ethics. New Ideals of Peace, The 
Spirit of Youth, and the City Streets and 
The Devil-Baby at Hull Bouse are part of 
the permanent classics of our literature. A 
devoted worker for peace and International 
understanding. Jane Addams went further 
than most of us would go but she sowed 
on a wide scale the seeds of active good will. 

A cltleen of the world, she was also firmly 
rooted In Halsted Street and the Bloody 
Twentieth Ward, of Chicago. She combined 
both character and culture to a rare degree 
and after knowing her for many years, I 
would say she was one of the two authentic 
saints whom I have ever met. 

My fourth and fifth selections were both 
United States Senators, Namely, Robert M. 
La Follette, of Wisconsin, and his friend 
and fellow fighter George W. Norris, of Ne¬ 
braska. La Follette, early In his career, had 
to decide whether or not he should make 
public an attempt to Influence Improperly 
the supreme court of his State. He de¬ 
cided to do so and was Immediately attacked 
on the ground that he had betrayed a con¬ 
fidence. After several defeats, he was final¬ 
ly elected Governor of Wisconsin In 1900. 
Here he pushed through numerous reforms 
such as the establishment of a State Income 
tax. the regulation of private utilities based 
upon a physical valuation of their property, 
a reform of the general property tax. the 
building up of the State university Into one 
of the great free institutions of the land, a 
workmen's compensation act for Industrial 
accidents and a host of other reforms. 

One of these reforms was to establish a 
genuine system of civil service for State 
employees. This was 50 years ago: so that 
Wisconsin ranks with Massachusetts and 
New York as one of the pioneers In this 
movement. A problem which always comes 
up when civil service Is first put Into effect 
is what to do with the existing employees 
who were originally appointed on political 
grounds. Should they be turned out or re- 
tauied? If they are of his own party or 
group, a Governor generally tends to blanket 
them in as permanent civil servants and thus 
t-v to give them permanent Jobs. If the em- 
^Ju>vees belong to the opposition, however. 
It is a common practice for a governor to 
oust them, replace them with his own men 
and then put these under the protection of 
civil service. 

But this tends to poison the system from 
the very start. For when the opposition 
takes power, they cannot be expected to abide 
by the results. The new regime will there¬ 
fore get rid of those who have the Jobs on 
one pretext or another and give the posi¬ 
tions to their own followers. Under these 
conditions, a true merit system becomes Im¬ 
possible and civil service a more or less 
hypocritical farce. 

When I,a Follette became governor, his 
enemies manned the State Jobs and he must 
have been sorely tempted. But he refused 
to fire his opponents and Instead gave them 
civil-service tenure. No one could legiti¬ 
mately doubt his sincerity after that and as a 
result the merit system has probably been 
developed more fully in Wisconsin than In 
any other State. For that full credit should 
ho given to Robert M. La Follette. 

La Follette was then elected to the Senate 
and immediately started out on a vigorous 
program to preserve competition and pre¬ 
vent monopoly. When he first rose to speak 
in the Senate, all his Republican colleagues 
left the Chamber but the time came when 
not only the whole Senate but the whole 
country listened when he spoke. He passed 
a law to protect seamen and worked con¬ 
stantly for a proper physical valuation of 
the railroads to squeeze the *‘water*' out of 
their capitalization. His eon, Robert M. La 
Follette. Jr„ who eucceeded him, served for 


20 years more and by his skill and fair¬ 
ness won the title of the “Senators’ Senator." 

George W. Norris was a Nebraska lawyer 
who came to Congress in 1992 and found It 
dominated by big business. The House of 
Representatives was then ruled by Speaker 
CANNON who in effect appointed all com¬ 
mittees and decided which Congressman 
should be permitted to speak and which bills 
could be called up for action. Norris stood 
this as long as be could and then with a few 
other Progressive Republicans Joined the 
Democrats to replace the absolute monarchy 
of the Speaker with what has turned out 
to be the tempered autocracy of the Rules 
Committee. 

Coming to the Senate In 1912, Norris 
served In that body lor 80 years. He was 
active in every good cause, but hla two 
greatest works were, first in getting the so- 
called antilame duck amendment passed 
wh«ch made Congress more responsive to 
the popular will and secondly, In creating, 
with Franklin Roosevelt’s help, the Tennes¬ 
see Valley Authority, which has done so 
much to build up that area A hard-boiled 
and cynical politician once told me of 
Norris, “You can’t buy him, nor flatter him 
nor frighten him. He always does what he 
thinks Is right." And then wistfully with 
tears running down his face, he said, "I 
wish I could be like George Norris." And I 
would add that many of us believe he was 
the finest and purest Senator of the last 
century. 

In these days of strain and turmoil, we 
can take strength In the examples of John 
Woolman, John Peter Altgeld, Jane Addams. 
Bob La Follette and George Norris, who 
served the people of this Nation. They were 
bitterly attacked and criticized in their day, 
but their lives have stood the test of time. 

In the words of George Eliot, they have 
Joined "the choir Invisible of those Immortal 
dead, who live in minds made better by their 
presence." But at times one hopes that 
mankind can recognize such men and women 
while they are living and not merely after 
they have died. I shall close, therefore, with 
the final words of Bernard Shaw In his play, 
Saint Joan: "O God that madest this beauti¬ 
ful earth, when will it be ready to receive 
Thy saints. How long. O Lord, how long?" 


Stephen T. Early 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14.1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following broadcast 
by Earl Godwin; 

This program is known as Earl Godwin’s 
Washington, and this is Washington’s Earl 
Godwin making a special broadcast on this 
Sunday morning for the people In Washing¬ 
ton, many of whom knew Stephen T. Early, 
who died yesterday, the lad who did so good 
a Job as a reporter for the Associated Press 
In the days when Franklin Roosevelt was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy that In later 
years Mr. Roosevelt lifted Steve right out of 
a comfortable and well-paying Job In the 
news reels and made him one of that famed 
trio of secretaries of the New Deal. Early, 
Louis Howe, and Marvin McIntyre, and now 
these men who sat at the source of history 
and who helped make history have all passed 


on. perhaps to review things with "the 
boss’’—that Is the term that Steve and Mc¬ 
Intyre used—In affection and reverence. I 
did not know Louis Howe, except in a formal 
casual manner, but the two others 1 knew 
from the days when we were reporters; $35 
a week was goopay: at any rate, that's all 
a good reporter got when he should have 
been getting that much every day. I think 
I can recall times when we all would borrow 
a dollar from one another—a dollar seemed 
to go round and round amongst us on Thurs¬ 
day, the day before payday. 

My regard for Steve Early was above the 
average from the earliest days of our ac¬ 
quaintance. Looking back at it, there comes 
to me a notion this very early regard was due 
to a recognition of fine quality and char¬ 
acter which has Its foundation in the fine 
strain of good breeding, good family—and 
by good family I mean the strain of blood 
which has In Its character arrived at by test¬ 
ing—getting over the hard places with honor 
and Integrity and dignity, and being able 
to look any man in the face and tell him to 
go to—a phrase I can repeat to myself but 
I will refrain on this Sunday morning from 
being too outspoken. 

That fine character from well-bred an¬ 
cestors kept Steve Early on the right path 
and on equitable terms with the rocking 
world of events during the whole of the New 
Deal, for he served Franklin Roosevelt from 
inauguration day until that tragic day down 
at Warm Springs. Stev^ never lost his sense 
of proportion. 

I hasten to say that the good Virginia fam¬ 
ily of Earlys ^ jntalned the famous Jubal 
Early, Confederate cavalry leader who was 
one of the reasons why the North had a rough 
time In the Valley of Virginia, The town 
which can be proud to claim the honor of 
Steve Early's birthplace Is a tsrplcal town on 
the eastern slopes of the Blue Ridge—Crozet 
is the name. If there is an Early Street or 
Avenue there may I suggest that they nomi¬ 
nate a thoroughfare for that distinction and 
and name It all the way Stephen T. Early 
Highway. 

Well, In the days when Steve Early and 
Franklin Roosevelt wore getting acquainted; 
Steve as a reporter, Roosevelt as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy and part of the time 
Marvin McIntyre working on the Washing¬ 
ton Times when Frank Munsey owned it, and 
later working as a civilian publicity man for 
the Navy, Roosevelt showed that amazing 
and explosive spirit which did things for 
the Navy in the lace of the Old Admiral 
Clique which was strong as horse radish in 
those days. Roosevelt ordered built ships 
that Congress had never authorized and 
then got Joseph Kennedy to build them. Joe 
was afterwards In the Roosevelt adminis¬ 
tration; his final post being that of Am¬ 
bassador to Great Britain. His son is now 
a great success as a Member of Congress 
from Massachusetts. Roosevelt made news 
Of a delightfully refreshing variety as As¬ 
sistant Secretary of the Navy and he never 
got over the habit of calling his superior 
Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels 
"Boss." Called him “Boss" even when Pres¬ 
ident; and Roosevelt made Daniels Ambas¬ 
sador to Mexico. 

I do not know bow many publicity men 
the Navy has today. But In the day I am 
now recalling the Navy had just one; and 
the Navy never missed hitting the front 
pages—why should It? That one man was 
ISMvta McIntyre and his Navy boss was a 
naval officer named John Heflernan. The 
mllHons of dollars now spent on Navy pub¬ 
licity seem to me to get no more of It than 
Commander Heffernan got with Marvin 
McIntyre, acting as contact man, leg man, 
and editor for the entire Navy. 

Steve Early was still a reporter fqr the 
Associated Press when the Wilson admlnls- 
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trafclon f«U before the oneleugbt of normalcy 
an<] the election of Warren Herding. Re 
covered such tremendous stories: Among 
them the hnrlat of the unlcnown soldier at 
Arlington, followed by one of the greateet 
and most completely sincere strokes of 
American statesmanship. I refer to the offer 
of Secretary of State Hughes to organize the 
world Into a pact for the reduction of arma¬ 
ments. and thus take the burden of the costs 
of armies and navies from the backs of the 
people of the world and reduce the mili¬ 
tarism which has some part in the launch¬ 
ing of wars, say what you will. That was 
just as sincere as Is our own offer today to 
use atomic energy for peaceful, constructive 
purposes and lay aside the atom as a weapon. 

The nations of the world all yammered 
and stammered and then just had to sit 
down and sign the treaty, which reduced 
Japan to the proper proportion as to her 
battleships and did other things of a like 
nature. We scrapped certain ships and we 
alone of all the nations kept to our reduction 
promises, By the time we had kept our 
promise and the others had gone ahead 
building navies. It looked as if wo were in¬ 
viting trouble for ourselves. I recall Repre¬ 
sentative Carl Vinson, of Georgia, chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, getting up 
•and raising a terrific rumpus about this 
thing Tm telling you—our pure but weak 
attitude as to naval strength—and from then 
on we have become the strongest Nation. 
Let us keep that way as long as we have to 
live in a world of pirates and Hors. 

Steve reported much of that, and the epi¬ 
sode which stands out moat brilliantly In his 
reporting career was the attention to duty 
which gave him the scoop of the century— 
the death of President Harding. He was the 
reporter In the St. Francis Hotel at San Fran¬ 
cisco who stayed on the Job while every other 
man left—rather naturally because we had 
been assured that all danger of the Presi¬ 
dent's death had passed. We had been on a 
long, grueling death watch, and when the 
word came that it would be safe to leave we 
piled over to the Bohemian Club and relaxed. 

Steve Early did not go. He stayed on the 
story. Now, that particular type of stlck- 
to-it-lvenesB Is characteristic of certain news¬ 
men and It is Just that qutdlty which riled 
the Czechoslovakian barbarians who struck 
at American Reporter William Oatls like an 
infuriated rattlesnake. 

Harding's sickroom was on one floor of the 
hotel. Steve's room and office, with a tele¬ 
graph instrument and operator in It, was on 
the floor either above or below—have for¬ 
gotten that detail. But he kept his eye on 
the Presidential suite. Early In the evening 
he saw commotion: someone ruahed out; u 
nurse rushed in. Bfra. Harding rushed In and 
out, and Judson Welllver, a White House 
publlc-relationB and contact man, came 
bursting forth. 

Steve's trained senses told him wbat had 
happened. He asked the all-fulfllllng quea. 
tlon of Welllver, "When are you going to 
lasue a bulletin?" 

Whatever answer he got caused him to 
hot foot It to his hotel room and office. He 
told the Associated Press from there, "Get 
ready for extra." Newspapers got out extra 
editions In those days before radio. And 
when the official bulletin came. Steve beat 
the world by a long serlea of minutes, which 
to a great feat In the news game. 

Steve was In a lucrative Job in a news¬ 
reel company when Franklin Roosevelt de- 
cl^ to run tor the nomination, and he 
picked Steve to help him, also Uclntyre. Ihe 
two remained through the nomination race 
and the campaign and became secretarlea. 
Steve was one of the greatest successes on 
his Job at the White House that any man 
could have in any Job. He was a practical, 


hard-headed, unemotional newsman. He 
had no fanciful theOTies. He knew how news 
develops and how it should be covered. Be 
was loyal to his boss, the President, but at 
no time did he depart from his maimer and 
method of handling news from the White 
House nor dealing with the newsmen of press 
associations and newspapers covering the 
White House. He had a high regsurd for the 
ethics of the newspaper and news profes¬ 
sion, and he had no fear of Franklin Roose¬ 
velt. Steve wae never a mere yes-man. and 
he was, I guess, ihe only man In that coterie 
who had no hesitancy about walking In on 
his boss If the occasion demanded, even If 
the boss was shaving. 

I am positive that Steve’s conservative 
nature, although he was a Democrat, led 
him Into political and economic beliefs now 
and then contrary to the boss, but it never 
showed He could handle his emotions and 
personal views so well that he never lagged 
hi the Job he was doing. He gained the re¬ 
spect of one and all because everyone knew 
Steve was all wool and a yard wide and 
genuine in Ills character. 

He went back Into private business shortly 
after Mr. Truman became President. He 
helped Truman get going and again went 
back Into private business. Then Inter, when 
Louis Johnson was made Becretary of De¬ 
fense, both Truman and Loula wanted Steve 
to help, and Steve gave up a good income to 
go back to the Government aa No. 2 man In 
defense under the new law. One of Steve's 
crusades was to try to get some life Into the 
other members of the United Nations and 
get them to send adequate force and aid to 
our side in Korea. 1 can tell you now that 
he and 1 worked together on that. He. of 
course, being the important member, but he 
fired me with the Idea that the United Na¬ 
tions was simply laying down on the Job; 
and some of them are yet. 

There has never been any question about 
the high ethical attitude Steve assumed to¬ 
ward his job, one of the most influential In 
the world. 

1 suppose actually 10,000 people would give 
their shirts and other treasures to have been 
close enough to Steve to influence him to 
start something—to get a Job, to get the 
boss to look favorably on this or that. 

Steve never enlarge! the circle of his ac¬ 
quaintances. He never followed the Wash¬ 
ington cocktail trail. Ho could have written 
the book of all books about the New Deal. 
Perhaps he should have done so, for the 
benefit of facts and clarity and truth, but 
his attitude (as far as he explained it to 
me) was that he did not believe In capitaliz¬ 
ing on his close acquaintance with Franklin 
Roosevelt. A high-minded attitude, not 
universal In these days of quick Jobs from 
official pull. 

We were speaking of the situation regard¬ 
ing Bill Oatis and the Czechoslovakian epi¬ 
sode the last time I saw Steve, a few days 
ago at a limcheon at the Capitol tn Leslie 
Blffle's office. There, too, were Oen. Omar 
Bradley and Senator Job OliAUOMiY, all of 
us good fidendsL 

We brought up the subject of Senator 
O’Conor, of Maryland, who wants iron cur¬ 
tain newsmen in this country treated exactly 
as those countries treat American newsmen. 
X recalled to Steve that in his day at the 
White House (before we declared war on Ger¬ 
many) there was at least one Nazi spy who 
attended the President's news conferences 
legally and technlt^y properly under title 
guise of a legltlmata German correspondent. 
We all knew that Curt Sell (that's his name) 
telephoned everything off the record—secret 
and what not—right to the Nazi embassy, t 
was president of the White House Oorre- 
spondeuts’ Association and protested Sell's 
appearance, Steve told me then that the 
President knew about it and wanted to show 


the world that he and we were not afraid 
to have a known spy In our midst, and Inci¬ 
dentally. Steve told me that President Booae- 
velt sometimes very cleverly used this man 
Sell, by putting out something that would be 
labeled secret or background, but which was 
more or less of a booby trap, just to make 
sure this tricky stuff reached Hitler for what¬ 
ever purposes Roosevelt had In mind. 


Tbd St Lawreacd Story 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

or MINNesoVA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August ti, 1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Seaway Proponents Strong, but 
Poes Out-Maneuver Them,” by Leo Son- 
deregger, which appeared in the Min¬ 
neapolis Star of August 11,1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The St. Lawrence Story—Seaway Propo- 

WEMTS aCAOMO, BUT FOBS OVTMANBUVER 

Them 

(By Leo Sonderegger) 

(Fifth in a series) 

Getting an objective picture of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project is not like scooping 
high-grade Iron ore from an open pit mine. 
It to more like the tough Job of extracting 
iron particles from taconlte. 

For half a century the seaway proposal has 
given rise to ;*urvpys and reports and argu¬ 
ments and counterarguments, to dreams 
and statistics and flag waving and ax grind¬ 
ing. to stern warnings and cries of dema- 
gogery. 

The result is a mass of material as re¬ 
sistant to appraisal as taconlte Is to giving 
up Its Iron. This article and the next two 
will seek to clarify the main streams of the 
controversy. 

The seaway project has not been stalled 
for lack of able champions. Every Presi¬ 
dent since Woodrow Wilson has favored 
deepening the Bt. Lawrence channel. Every 
official body tiiat has studied the matter has 
reported favorably. 

The Government has not been alone in 
advocating the seaway. Powerful labor and 
farm bodies have thrown their weight In its 
favor. Recently some Influential business 
interests have Joined up. 

The support has been strong. But the op¬ 
position has been stronger, and more adroit 

The eastern railroads fear that they would 
be hurt by the seaway, so they fight It. Thelz 
chief comrades in battle have been the port 
of New York and other Atlantic and OuU 
ports, the coal companies, some eastern 
utilities, the United Mine Workers, the non¬ 
operating rail brotherhoods. 

SOBS TTSB TWO VirEATOMB 

Proponents of the seaway have repeatedly 
been fought to a standstill by this phalanx. 
It has made brilliant use of two principal 
weapons: argumentation, and selective po¬ 
litical pressure. 

Men have talked of a deep seaway Into the 
continent for more than 100 years. The talk 
was stepped up half a centui^ ago when the 
United fitates-Canadlan Deep-Waterways 
Commission made a survey and said the 
prospects were good. 
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The talk lagged again, but after World 
War I an international Joint commiasion es- 
tabllahed by the boundary waters treaty of 
1900 went out for another look. It con¬ 
ducted hearings In both countries and added 
Its favorable recommendation to that of the 
earlier group. 

President Coolldge appointed a St. Law¬ 
rence Commission and made Herbert Hoover, 
then Secretary of Commerce, its chairman. 
Hoover's group also reported favorably. 

He continued his interest when he became 
President, with the result that a treaty pro¬ 
viding for Joint construction of the project 
was signed by Canada and the United States 
In 1932. 

PEARL HARBOR PREVENTED VOTE 

The treaty received only 49-42 approval in 
the Senate, rather than the two-thirds ma¬ 
jority needed for ratification. 

To replace the treaty, an agreement re¬ 
quiring only a simple majority in both 
Houses of Congress was negotiated with Can¬ 
ada In 1941. The House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee approved it In November, but 
Pearl Harbor kept It from coming to a vote. 

Most of the time slncj, the chances of sea¬ 
way legislation have not seemed robust. It 
has been bottled In House and Senate com¬ 
mittees. The railroad interests have whit¬ 
tled airtight stoppers. 

Historically, the division in Congress has 
not been on party lines, but on the basis of 
local, sectional, or purely economic inter¬ 
ests. This year, the dormant political angle 
was stimulated by a Republican leader who 
urged his colleagues to vote against the sea¬ 
way rather than let the Democrats take 
credit for it. 

Whether or not he was successful, the fact 
remains that when the House committee act¬ 
ed on the measure 10 out of 12 Republican 
members voted against it. Of the commit¬ 
tee’s 16 Democrats, 10 voted for the project. 

SEAWAY FOES USE NEGATIVE ARGUMENTS 

Those who oppose the seaway are neces¬ 
sarily on the defensive; they are fighting a 
delaying action. They have fought this kind 
of action successfully for years. 

Their arguments are negative; The project 
I'- not necessary, it would be too expensive, 
ii would not be used as much as its pro¬ 
ponents claim, it would be difficult to de- 
Joiid in time of war, it would hurt railroad 
and port business. 

Proponents of the seaway have the advan¬ 
tages—and the disadvantages—of being on 
the positive side. They make broad asser¬ 
tions with regard to seaway potentialities, 
but theirs is the burden of proof. 

Spearhead of the opposition is the National 
Ht. Lawrence Project Conference. Most ele¬ 
ments against the seaway have joined this 
group. 

More than 60 percent of its financial sup¬ 
port comes from the Association of American 
Railroads, another 10 percent from the coal 
companies. Dozens of chambers of com¬ 
merce dangle from its letterhead but con¬ 
tribute no funds. 

Chairman of the project conference is Car- 
roll B. Huntress, vice president of Republic 
Coal & Coke Co., of New York. Huntress is a 
man with a strong east-coast orientation and 
a jaundiced view of his opponents’ motives. 

SEES FOUTXCS AT BOTTOM OF SEAWAY 

He is suspicious of President Truman’s rea¬ 
sons for pushing so hard for the seaway. He 
purports to believe that talk of the project’s 
Importance to national security Is nothing 
more than camouflage of the administration's 
real purpose. 

To him, the motivation can be summed up 
In one word—votes. 

He lumps together all the Oovernment’e 
top witnesses—Dean Acheeon, Secretary of 
State: Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Com¬ 
merce; Defense Secretary Marahall; Defense 
Mobillzer Charles E. Wilson, and others-^ 


with the comment, "After all. they're all In 
the Army." 

When Huntress was asked about the rail¬ 
roads* claim that the seaway would hurt their 
business, he commented, "if what they say 
is true It would wreck ’em; if what they say 
Is not true, it would be a tremendous 
fiasco." 

Huntress and Dr. N. R. Danielian, executive 
head of th'^ rival Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Association, are pretty much agreed that the 
effect on the railroads is the crux of the 
disagreement. 

Huntress said, "It would be very difficult 
for the railroads to go against It If It could 
be clearly shown that it would be paid for 
by tolls." That would end talk of subsidized 
competition. 

Danielian put It more bluntly: "The only 
issue Is: Are the railroads going to be hurt 
or aren’t they?" 

Danielian Is a Harvard doctor of philosophy 
who has championed the seaway for 10 years. 
In the process he has become the Nation’s 
best Informed authority on the project. 

Most of the time his work has been gener¬ 
ally a lone-wolf proposition. In the past 
year or so, however, the American companlss 
interested In the Labrador Iron-ore deposits 
have bolstered the association with new 
money, new arguments, and solid political 
Influence. 

FINANCIAL COMPARISON IS CALLED UNFAIR 

The new money has given the association 
funds to more than match those of the proj¬ 
ect conference. Workers in Danielian’s office 
Insist, however, that the financial comparison 
Is not a fair one. 

They claim, with Justice, that the oppo¬ 
nents have not only their stated funds but 
the services of a network of railroad em¬ 
ployees more or less committed to working 
against the seaway. 

The opponents counter with an even more 
obvious truth—that the St. Lawrence asso¬ 
ciation works closely with Federal depart¬ 
ments and can draw on them for propaganda 
materials. 

At any rate, the sound of the grinding of 
axes is heard in the land whenever the 9t. 
Lawrence seaway is argued. 

Not all the proponents have motives of 
flawless altruism; nor do all those who fight 
the seaway do so from a narrow and selfish 
viewpoint. 

But, generally speaking, those who favor 
it grind the big ax of national interest, while 
those who oppose It grind little axes of sec¬ 
tional and economic Interest. 


Happenings in Washington 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August li. 1951 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record my report 
to the people of Pennsylvania on August 
13, 1951, entitled ‘'Happenings in Wash¬ 
ington. Program No. 47." 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Happenings in Washington, Program No. 47 
(Broadcast by United States Senator Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania) 

This is Ed Martin, speaking to you from the 
Nation’s Capital, and bringing you another 
discussion at happenings in Washington. 


In these days of anxiety the American peo¬ 
ple are worried about war. high taxes, high 
prices, foreign spending, political corruption, 
bureaucratic extravagance, and the activities 
of disloyal elements who prefer communism 
to Americanism. 

Each of these is a source of danger to the 
safety and security of our country and a 
threat to the American way of life. There 
Is good reason for every patriotic citizen to 
be deeply concerned about them and to look 
to Washington for protection against these 
dangers. 

In this broadcast I want to talk about one 
of the most important problems to come 
before Congress. I refer to the taxes which 
you pay to support the spending by the Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

This is a subject which should have your 
close attention because of the cost of govern¬ 
ment has now reached the highest point In 
our hUtory except for 2 years at the height 
of World War II. It affects every citizen. 
It is your money—^taken out of your earn¬ 
ings—that pays every dollar spent by Gov¬ 
ernment. 

You know that no government—^Federal, 
State, or local—has a single dollar of income 
except that which It takes from the pockets 
of the taxpayer. 

No one—^rich or poor—escapes the tax col¬ 
lector. Even those v/hose income falls be¬ 
low the minimum income tax rates pay their 
share indirectly through hidden taxes in¬ 
cluded in the price of everything they buy. 

Since June 28, the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, of which I am a member, has 
been holding hearings on a new tax bill. It 
had been passed by the House a week earlier 
after the Ways and Means Committee worked 
on it for 4V4 months. 

It provides for financing all the functions 
and services of the biggest corporation In 
the world—the United States Government. 

That corporation has 160.000.000 stock¬ 
holders—150,000,000 Americans whose hopes 
and aspirations—whose sacred freedoms— 
are directly at stake in Its success or failure. 

To operate this vast enterprise we now 
have more than 2,600.000 employees on the 
Federal payroll, at an annuel cost to the tax¬ 
payers of 68,500,000,000. This payroll alone 
is more than the entire cost of the Federal 
Government in any peace time year prior 
to 1940. 

In the new tax bill, now being considered, 
we have to raise the money to meet that 
payroll. 

We have to meet the tremendous costs of 
our defense program, which means prepara¬ 
tion for any eventuality, including the pos¬ 
sibility of another world war. 

We have to consider the President’s pro¬ 
posal that we spend $8,600,000,000 for mili¬ 
tary and economic aid to foreign nations In 
the hope that they will fight on our side if 
the world is plunged Into war. 

We have to raise the money—about $5,500,- 
000,000—to pay the Interest on the national 
debt—the biggest burden of debt ever car¬ 
ried by any nation in all history—more than 
a quarter of a trillion dollars. 

These Items are only a few of the high 
lights. The list Is long and the total is stag¬ 
gering. 

But the most important objective we must 
keep In mind is to preserve and encourage 
th'' free enterprise system under which we 
have established the greatest Industrial pro¬ 
duction and the highest standard of living 
In the world. 

We must make certain that we preserve 
initiative and Incentive in order to main¬ 
tain our economy at Its greatest strength 
through continued growth and expansion of 
productive enterprise. 

We must distribute the tax burden equi¬ 
tably so that each citizen will have to as¬ 
sume no more than his fair share. We must 
preserve opportunity for the worker and the 
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llttle-busln«8'i man to get ahead a nd pros¬ 
per. 

Last January the President of this great 
corporation, the United States of America, 
told us that he will have to spend t7l.600.- 
000,000 to run our business for a single year 
which began July 1. This startling figure 
was $30,000,000,000 more than was spent In 
the fiscal year 1951. Later the estimate was 
reduced to $68,400,000,000. 

At the same time we were told by the 
President’s financial experts that existing tax 
levies would produce revenues of $55,000,- 
000 . 000 , 

That would mean a deficit of more than 
$13,000,000,000, 

Now, there'are three methods the Gov¬ 
ernment can adopt to meet a situation In. 
which expenditures are In excess of income. 

One is to raise taxes by an amount suffi¬ 
cient to balance the budget. 

A second method Is to go into deficit 
financing and borrow the dllterence. thus 
increasing the already swollen debt. 

The third way, and unquestionably the 
best for the Nation and the people, is t6 
reduce expenditures by applying strict econ¬ 
omy and Increased efficiency in every de¬ 
partment of Government, 

And when I say every department I in¬ 
clude the military, where I am certain mil¬ 
lions of dollars could be saved without cur¬ 
tailing the defense program by careful scru¬ 
tiny of every item of expenditure. 

I am convinced, through studies that have 
been made, not only by Republicans, but by 
able, economy-minded Democrata, that Gov¬ 
ernment spending can be cut deep enough 
to balance the budget with a minimum of 
new taxes. 

But the Truman administration does not 
believe In economy. It did not offer a sin¬ 
gle recommendation for cutting down the 
size or the cost of the giant bureaucracy it 
has created. On the contrary, President 
Truman declared that his spending proposals 
could not be cut and challenged Congress 
to do so. 

He demanded that Congress add $10,000,- 
000,000 In now and higher taxes on top of 
tbe back-breaking burden of taxation under 
Which the American people are now strug¬ 
gling. 

If the President had hls way It would 
mean the addition of $20,000,000,000 of taxes 
since June of last year. 

The House refused to accept the President's 
$10,000,000,000 proposal and the bill as 
passed by the House reduced the new tax 
levy to $7,200,000,000. 

That was the amount in which the bill 
came to the Senate Finance Committee. 

Many Members of Congress In both Houses 
are worried because we feel we have reached 
a point in taxing the American people be¬ 
yond which we cannot go without robbing 
the average citizen and without placing the 
national economy in danger of destruction. 

When the bill was being discussed In the 
House of Representatives, Congressman 
Richard Simpson, dean of the Pennsylvania 
Republican delegation, said we have not 
only reached the bottom of the tax barrel, 
but we are cutting into the wood. 

I agree with Congressman Simpson. 

It would mean that nearly 30 percent of 
our entire national Income would go to pay 
the cost of Federal Government alone. And 
when State and local taxes are added it 
would require every worker in the United 
States to work one day out of every three 
to pay hls tax bill. 

Since our committee began its hearings 
we have heard testimony from nearly 200 
witnesses. In addition, several hundred 
BtatementB and briefs have been filed which 
must be analyzed by the committee. 

We heard from representatives of farm 
end labor organizations, manufacturers, 
mine operators, gmall-buslness men. bankers, 
aconomlsts, and tax experts. 
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We heard spokesmen for the Truman ad¬ 
ministration protest against the cut made by 
the House In the President’s request for a 
$10,000,000,000 increase in taxes. 

We heard arguments tor new types of taxes 
which It was claimed would produce suffi¬ 
cient revenue without hardship on anyone. 

We heard arguments against almost every 
class of excise taxes. 

Some who appeared before us were per¬ 
fectly willing to tax the other fellow—so long 
as their particular product was left untaxed. 

The hearings have been concluded and we 
are now meeting In executive session to 
study the various propoeals and suggesUons. 

Without predicting what the final out¬ 
come will be, I am sure I am safe In saying 
that the Senate committee will cut below 
the 7.200.000.000 figure In the House bill. 

Many of us on the committee have been 
Insisting that appropriations not related to 
national defense should be cut to the bone. 

Considerable progress Is being made In that 
direction. The House has acted on nine 
appropriation measures and has cut below 
the President's budget requests by 
$1,400,000,000. 

Five of these bills have been passed by the 
Senate and they have been sent to confer¬ 
ence to compromise thetr differences. 

t believe deeper cuts could and should have 
been made and I consistently voted for 
amendments to reduce these appropriations. 

I am still of the opinion that six to eight 
billion dollars should be hacked out of the 
President's budget. 

If this were done we could balance the 
budget and any thought of a ten billion 
tax Increase could be dismissed. 

We must still pass on the appropriation 
for the armed services and the President’s 
request for $8,500,000,000 for military and 
economic aid to Europe. 

This $8,500,000,000 requested for foreign aid 
is more than the total taxes collected last 
year by all the 48 State governments com¬ 
bined 

Pennsylvania’s share of this $8,600,000,000 
amounts to $612,000,000 or enough to run the 
whole State for a year. 

In the face of present conditions, I believe 
a substantial cut can be made in this appro¬ 
priation. 

How can we Justify the spending of our 
taxpayers’ money for economic rehabilita¬ 
tion In Europe and at the same time bear the 
cost of furnishing them with arms and other 
military equipment? 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, I have stated 
many times that one of the strongest bul¬ 
warks ot defense Is to keep our country sol¬ 
vent. 

It Is Imperative that we cut Government 
spending We must be willing to do with¬ 
out nonessential Government services even 
though they may be desirable in normal 
tliaea. 

We must be constantly on guard against 
the proposals of a socialistic nature which 
are offered under the false label of national 
defense. 

We must constantly guard against taxes so 
high that they result In confiscation of the 
citizen's income and his property. 

That was what Chief Justice Marshall had 
in mind when he warned that the power to 
tax Is the power to destroy. 

Congress must use that power wisely so 
that we do not destroy our freedom through 
economic collapse. 

Let me say, as emphatically as I know 
how, that national bankruptcy, here in the 
United states, is a greater danger to the 
future of America and tbe world than any 
threat of Communist Russia. 

This Is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your at¬ 
tention. 
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Education and tlie Prodnethre Citiiea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 

Of RHODE IBUND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 14.1951 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
by Dr. Earl J. McGrath, United States 
Commissioner of Education, at the 1951 
commencement exercises at Bryant Col¬ 
lege, Providence, R. I., on August 10. 
1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Education and thb Productive Citizeh 

It is often said that the greatest single 
asset of the United States Is the produc¬ 
tivity of Its people. Our homes, cities, farms, 
schools, hospitals, appliances, wonder drugs, 
and highways all attest to the tremendous 
material progress we have made. This coun¬ 
try’s high standard of living has made us 
the envy of the rest of the world, and the 
American industrial machine is without 
parallel in either peace or war. Businessmen, 
farmers, scientists, laborers, engineers, cleri¬ 
cal and professional workers—every segment 
Of American society contributes the know¬ 
how which makes possible our technological 
progress and our constantly expanding pro¬ 
ductive capacity, 

A good share of the credit for American 
productivity must go to our schools and 
colleges. There is strong evidence that the 
more highly educated the citizen, the greater 
the likelihood of a successful and prosper¬ 
ous Nation and of the development and 
maintenance of a high level of living. In 
recent years the fact that education and 
economic productivity go hand in hand has 
been well substantiated by many studies. 
Including some made by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Publications issued 
by that organization show that education 
pays; that It Is an investment in people 
which yields high economic dividends. As 
graduates of Bryant College, with its notable 
record In the field of business education, you 
may be expected to add convincingly to the 
proof that education steps up living stand¬ 
ards. The economic productivity which I am 
confident you can develop and sustain will 
reflect credit on this flne institution and 
the work you have done here. 

But productive citizenship m the mld- 
twentietb century goes far beyond the eco¬ 
nomic realm. Our Nation has adopted a 
long-term program of building and main¬ 
taining the defense of freedom. Together 
with our allies, we are mobilizing to meet 
the threat of Communist Imperialism. We 
have set upon this course because it is a 
necessary step In deterring the enemies of 
democracy from further aggression, and be- 
c lUse it offers the best guarantee of national 
security in the tragic event that a global 
military conflict should be forced upon us. 
I'x accepting the responsibilities of inter¬ 
national leadership in the fight against 
totalitarianism, we have made it clear that 
we intend to lead from strength. 

Mr. Charles E. Wilson, the Director of De¬ 
fense Mobilization sounded the keynote of 
America’s defense effort recently when he 
said: “It’s strength that works; let’s work 
for strength.” To my mind, that dramatic 
phrase is also the most effective way to 
summarize the Job which will face the mem¬ 
bers of this graduating class tor some years 
to come. 
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If it Is *^ 8 tren 9 tb ttiat votfcs'' <litrliig these 
years of tension and crisis, then what kinds 
of strength must we build? And how can 
each of us. as productive citizens, help **work 
for strength?” I should like to discuss these 
questions briefly with you today, first, by 
reviewing the strengths we must develop and, 
secondly, by giving speolflc attention to the 
major oontrlbuttons which your education 
at Bryant Gollege should enable you to make 
to the national welfare. 

1 believe that we must build and maintain 
our national strength along five fronts: the 
military, the economic, the political, the 
psychological, and the moral. The struggle 
with Communist imperialism Is total, en¬ 
compassing every phase of our society. The 
disciples of the Kremlin are dedicated to the 
destruction of all free institutions. To them, 
the military conflict is but an extension of 
the battle which they wage relentlessly along 
the other fronts. The only way to thwart 
their strategy of subversion and aggression 
Is to strengthen om* defenses on every front, 
the nonmilitary as well as the military. 

Since the United Nations moved to halt 
aggression in Korea, we have been rapidly re¬ 
building our military establishment During 
the next few years many of you will be called 
upon to lay aside your personal plans and 
serve in some branch of the Armed Forces. 
The discussions which preceded the recent 
amendment and reenactment of the Selec¬ 
tive Service Act demonstrated clearly, l be¬ 
lieve, that the great majority of our people 
recognize the necessity of maintaining a 
strong defensive military position Those 
who cherish freedom must be equipped and 
prepared to defend It. 

Secondly, our national economy Is being 
expanded and strengthened to meet the 
needs of the free world. Through the mu¬ 
tual security program now under discus¬ 
sion In the Congress, we hope to continue 
the economic and military assistance to our 
allies which we began so dramatically In 
1947 with the Oroek-Turklsh aid programs 
and the Marshall plan. The public support 
which the American people are giving the 
defense mobilization and foreign economic 
ai^slstance programs Is encouraging evidence 
that we understand the International role 
our country must continue to play In pro¬ 
moting economic stability throughout the 
free world. 

Thirdly, In the political realm the United 
States has taken the lead In strengthening 
the powers of the United Nations. In sup¬ 
porting the specialized United NaUons 
agencies, and In oncouraglng the establish¬ 
ment of regional collective security arrange¬ 
ments among the free nations, such as the 
Inter-American and North Atlantic Treaty 
Organizations. Our record In world affairs 
since 1C45 la immlstakable proof that we 
Intend to give strong and continuing lead¬ 
ership to the development of an Interna¬ 
tional community dedicated to the mainte¬ 
nance of peace wl!h justice. 

On the fourth front, fie psychological, 
the problem of meeting the Communist 
threat becomes more complex. In recent 
months we have taken steps to counteract 
the Kremlin’s blg-Ue propaganda campaign 
with our (xwn campaign of truth. The Voice 
of America, together with the privately spon¬ 
sored Radio Free Europe, Is reaching people 
behind the Iron curtain with the truth 
about their despotic overlords, the achieve¬ 
ments of the oolleetlve efforts of free na¬ 
tions against communism in Korea, and the 
record ol American democracy. (This cam¬ 
paign is greatly feared In the Kremlin—so 
much 80 , in fact, that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment employs 1,000 trausmltten and over 
8,000 laborers in a concentrated round-the- 
clock effort to jam Voice of America broad¬ 
casts.) Our educational exchange arrange¬ 
ments, in Which teachers and students go 
to live and work in other countries, and the 


point 4 program for giving technical assist¬ 
ance to the world’s underdeveloped areas 
are likewise proving to be strong psyOhologi- 
ca, as welt as material weapons. They let 
other people see us as we really are and 
obeterve our attitudes, our habits, and our 
free Institutions. Almost invariably we win 
support for democracy In general and our 
own country In particular. 

It is my belief that Americans generally 
are awakening to the need for strengthening, 
the fifth, the moral front. In the present 
conflict. We are beginning to realize that 
It is impossible to draw a sharp line between 
foreign and domestic policy. Our actions at 
home are inextricably entwined with our 
policies abroad. There Is a growing under¬ 
standing among us that America’s role in 
world affairs can be seriously jeopardized by 
Inconsistencies between what we profess to 
believe and what we actually do If wo wish 
to win the Ideological war for the zhlnds of 
men. we must prove to the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, the Near East, and South America, 
as well FT to our European allies, that Amer¬ 
ican deeds match the American creed. We 
must show that we really believe In freedom 
for all without regard to race, creed, color, or 
national extraction; and that our policies 
and practices at home and abroad reflect 
these convictions. 

Those are the five kinds of strength we 
must build and sustain during this pro¬ 
longed period o; world tension- military 
strength to deter aggression and defend the 
free world in concert with our allies; eco¬ 
nomic strength to stabilize and Immunize 
free economies against the Communist virus; 
political strength to rally the partisans of 
freedom to the cause of collective security 
and international cooperation; psychological 
strength to counter the propaganda of com¬ 
munism with the truth about democracy; 
and moral strength to prove the rich spir¬ 
itual qualities inherent in our way of life. 

It’s that kind of five-front ’’strength that 
works” in these perilous times, and the rate 
at which we continue to increase our total 
strength in the months and years ahead will 
depend primarily on our effectiveness as pro¬ 
ductive citizens. Graduates of Bryant Col¬ 
lege, schooled in business education, will 
have continuing and ofttlmes unique oppor¬ 
tunities to add new, brood, and exciting di¬ 
mensions to the concept of productivity, I 
should like now to outline some of those 
opportunltes for you, to show how you can 
help yur country “work for strength” along 
the five fronts iSre just discussed. 

I have already spoken of the personal con¬ 
tribution which many of you vdll make to 
the strengthening of our Military Establish¬ 
ment. But the responsibility to serve in 
the Armed Forces or to assist with the de¬ 
fense effort in some other capacity Is only 
part of the job we now face in connection 
with the military effort. The Communists 
are past masters at throwing their oppo- 
nento off guard and softening them with 
conciliatory gestures. Today, after our ex¬ 
periences of the past 6 years, it seems Im¬ 
possible that Americans and the other free 
peoples would allow themselves to be thrown 
off balance i^aln, that propaganda could 
talk us Into letting our guard down once 
more. But a strong military position is dif¬ 
ficult to acquire and still harder to maintain. 
Unless we study and understand Communist 
tactics for what they are—carefully planned 
campaigns which Include deceiving periods 
of peace and quiet—we run the grave dan¬ 
ger of falling into their trap, of letting our 
military musedes grow weak and flabby. We 
must have an alert, enlightened puhUc opin¬ 
ion therefore to support our military pro¬ 
gram—a public opinion that refuses to com¬ 
promise our national security. That puts 
the ultimate responsibility lor developing 
the Nation’s military posture squarely up to 
all of US as citizens. 


Graduates of this institution should be 
particularly qualified to render significant 
services to the economic phase of the mo¬ 
bilization program. With your training in 
business education, you should understand 
the Intricacies of the free economy, the close 
relationship which exists among all seg¬ 
ments of society, and the contributions 
which each group—business, labor, agricul¬ 
ture—makes to the total national interest. 
Many of you will probably be working in 
distributive occupations and therefore you 
will be sensitive to many problems that 
often make it difficult to buttress our tre¬ 
mendous capacity to produce goods with an 
equitable system of' distribution, a system 
designed to make more goods Increasingly 
available to more people. 

Your Insights Into business administra¬ 
tion will help you to lead your country¬ 
men in the fight against our No. 1 domestic 
enemy—h flatlon. All of our leaders and 
economists agree that Inflation Is a most 
serious threat to our national well-being and 
to our International position. Mr. Wilson 
has stated that the Internal dangers from 
Inflation would wreck our economy and bring 
about extreme social disorganization. It 
was Lenin, the founder of modern Russia, 
who said that "the ruination of a nation’s 
cxirrency Is the easiest route to revolution.” 
There Is much evidence in contemporary 
International politics to prove that Lenin’s 
mideeutury followers are counting on an 
economic collapse in the United States. 

If the concept of productive citizenship 
Is to mean anything at all. It seems to me 
that it should mean working together to 
strengthen the Nation's economic system. 
The factors which contribute to Inflation 
are extremely complex; in order to stop It. 
therefore, It Is necessary for each of us to 
understand these complexities and act to 
solve the problem In all of Its phases. Prices, 
wages, profits, national expenditures, taxes, 
credit, currency policies: farmers, laborers, 
businessmen. Industrialists, Government, 
salaried people, consumers—all of these fac¬ 
tors and groups affect and are affected by 
the national economy; hence, each Is re¬ 
lated directly or Indirectly to the problem 
of Inflation. Solving that problem Is a long, 
hard, painstaking process requiring knowl¬ 
edge, patience, and determination. All 
Americans should be working day in and 
day out to fight inflation, and citizens with 
backgrounds in business education, because 
of their special qualifications, should be 
leading the fight. 

The success of American efforts to build 
political strength in the international com¬ 
munity will be measured, in the last anal¬ 
ysis, by the breadth and depth of our knowl¬ 
edge about critical world problems and by 
the extent to which each Individual citizen 
applies that knowledge through active par¬ 
ticipation In public affairs. For example, 
today large portions of the world, such as 
southeast Asia and the Near East, are in 
the throes of social and economic revolution, 
characterized by rapid change of political 
Institutions and the growth of nationalism. 
The Communists take every opportunity to 
channel those revolutions to their own 
ends. It is necessary that we understand 
what is going on in those regions and what 
the Communists are trying to do there. 

If we are to check the spread of commu¬ 
nism we must study Its strategy and tactics; 
we must know something about its origins, 
history, theories, recent developments, and 
practical consequences on the world scene, 
no matter how repugnant these things may 
be to us individually or to our national 
ideals. If we ore to bi politically strong, we 
must not allow ourselves to be maneuvered 
by our opponents Into a darenzeless situa¬ 
tion. where reason and objectivity and clear 
thinking are deposed by panic and hysteria 
and Ignorance. Misinformation and Intel- 
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lectual blindness are poor weapons with 
which to fight the disciplined, subtle, fanatic 
followers of Lenin and Stalin. 

The productive citizen in a democracy 
knows that he shares the responsibility for 
deciding critical public Issues. It matters 
not what his specialized vocation may be. 
Citizenship knows no occupational lines. 
Whatever your specialized field may be. how¬ 
ever competent and efficient you are in ex¬ 
ercising your particular vocational skills— 
your education and training will have come 
to nought unless you recognize a broad- 
gaged concept of productive citizenship; un¬ 
less you help your country work for political 
strength In world affairs by taking an active 
Interest and part in national and Interna¬ 
tional problems. 

On the psychological front the Commu¬ 
nists breed strife, suspicion, and distrust 
among all groups In society—turning labor 
against management, race against race, 
neighbor against neighbor. Communism 
magnifies all political and economic differ¬ 
ences Into major social ruptures. It thrives 
on hate and fosters Insecurity. It helps en¬ 
gender poverty while claiming to work for 
plenty. It preaches peace and foments war. 
It masks Injustice, violence, and terror with 
propaganda slogans about Justice and 
democracy. 

We must continue to build strength to 
meet communism’s psychological weapons 
head on I have already mentioned the 
campaign of truth our Government is waging 
through its Information and exchange pro¬ 
gram—programs which urgently deserve our 
thoughtful study and support. But beyond 
that I believe graduates of Bryant College 
will be equipped to make particularly sig¬ 
nificant contributions to the psychological 
struggle against communism in their every¬ 
day lives. First of all, you can contribute 
by developing your occupational compe¬ 
tency—your on-the-Job productivity—to the 
greatest possible degree. Communism fears 
our free productive system because It is 
tangible and forcible evidence that gives the 
lie to radio Moscow’s Incessant charges of 
"decadent capitalism." By doing your Job 
and doing It well you are helping to forge 
the weapon of truth about American pro¬ 
ductivity. 

You can also help strengthen freedom's 
cause psychologically by cultivating socially 
constructive attitudes toward the people you 
work with, by recognizing the dignity of 
work, and by striving to develop better rela¬ 
tions among all groups contributing to our 
economic system. The relations of the 
worker to his employer, the relations between 
coworkers, the relations between the worker 
and his community—these are critical areas 
in human relations that should be of deep 
concern to men and women with business 
training and education. Today the worker 
must be socially and clvically skilled—com¬ 
petent in the art of working cooperatively 
and living together with his fellow commu¬ 
nity builders Those are skills that the 
Communists don’t want us to develop, be¬ 
cause once again it gives the lie to their 
campaign of hate and coercion. A united 
nation is not easy to conquer. 

Building strength on the moral front Is 
perhaps the greatest challenge of all to pro¬ 
ductive citizenship. For the major problems 
of our time are moral problems. We cannot 
hope to answer critical social, economic, and 
political questions unless we first know what 
It Is we believe In and what we are willing to 
defend. The challenge confronting us, as 
citizens, today Is as great as that which faced 
our forefathers over 160 years ago. Then, 
Americans stated their convictions In a docu¬ 
ment which thrilled the entire world. "We 
hold these truths to be self-evident.’’ said the 
Nation’s founders—and our cherished Ideal 
of equality of opportunity was born. The 
beliefs expressed In the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence and the Preamble to the Constitu¬ 


tion were a ringing answer to the despotism 
of an earlier day, a reaffirmation of the great 
moral tenets of oxir western Judalc-Ohrlstian 
civilization. Today, we must reaffirm those 
convictions In tones no less ringing, in an¬ 
swer to a new despotic Ideology which seeks 
to destroy liberty and Justice. 

’The need for an overwhelming build-up of 
America’s moral and ethical strength was 
recently summarized by Gen. Omar Bradley, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in the 
following words: “We have too many men of 
science, too few men of God. We have 
grasped the mystery of the atom, and for¬ 
gotten the Sermon on the Moimt. We live in 
a world which has achieved brilliance without 
wisdom, power without conscience; a world of 
nuclear giants and ethical dwarfs. We know 
more about war than we know about peace." 

Graduates of our colleges and universities 
like yourselves have been given the education 
which can be used to good advantage in liv¬ 
ing a satisfying personal life. You also have 
a moral responsibility to use your abilities in 
creating a better society in America and In 
the world at large. Concern for the welfare 
of other men. cooperation with them for goals 
so worthy as to be universally valid, convic¬ 
tion that such Ideals will triumph over lower, 
more materialistic alms—these moral Imper¬ 
atives are the guideposts to productive citi¬ 
zenship, the wellspring of the "strength that 
works." I am confident you will work to help 
your Nation build that strength. 


Letter to President Tmman From Soviet 
President Shvernik 
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or 

HON. LISTER HILL 

or ALABhKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August li, 1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed In the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Strictly but Strictly Phony,” pub¬ 
lished in the Chicago Daily Sun-Times 
and reprinted as a public service by the 
International Latex Corp., of Dover, 
Del., in the New York Times on Mon¬ 
day. August 13. 1951. 

This editorial shows that the recent 
peace message from Soviet President 
Shvernik is a renewal of the same two- 
faced Soviet policy of talking peace 
while creating and fostering strife and 
war. 

In reprinting this editorial, the In¬ 
ternational Latex Corp. has reminded 
the United States public of the many 
previous instances in which Communist 
peace propaganda was poured forth at 
just the right time to camouflage the 
Soviet’s aggressive efforts at world dom¬ 
ination. 

We are engaged in an Ideological bat¬ 
tle for the minds of men. Phony peace 
propaganda is just as much a part of 
this battle as is a campaign of military 
aggression. It is not easy to recognize 
and combat a false world or Idea, but 
we must do so if we are to win the con¬ 
fidence of the world and enlist ever- 
broader support In our efforts to put 
down and prevent aggression. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


{From the New York Times of August 13. 

1951) 

Strictly but Strictly Phony 

Americans should beware of being fooled 
by the Russian Government's latest tactic in 
the cold war. 

The "peace" message sent to President Tru¬ 
man from Soviet President Shvernik Is no 
peace message at all. It Is a double-edged 
propaganda device. 

It obviously was written for the Russian 
masses and as material for United States 
Communist stooges. It Is designed to Inten¬ 
sify the suspicion and fear of Russians 
against America. It tries to convince the 
American people that It Is our elected leaders, 
and not the Kremlin bosses, who poise the 
world on the edge of atomic warfare. 

The proposal for a five-power peace pact Is 
not new. This was contained In a Soviet 
resolution turned down as mere propaganda 
by the United Nations last November. 

’The latest piece of double talk from the 
lords of the Kremlin contains downright lies. 
It says the Soviet Union made repeated pro¬ 
posals for a peaceful settlement of the Ko¬ 
rean conflict. Those proposals were black¬ 
mail demands, from Stalin himself, that his 
Red Chinese pals be admitted to the U. N. 
and allowed to take over Formosa. These 
had nothing to do with Korea’s right to self- 
government. 

And get this. The Russians say flatly that 
as a result of their recent intervention there 
has been “a cessation of military activities 
in Korea." 

That’s the tip-off that the resolution is pri¬ 
marily designed for home consumption. 
Russians are being led to believe the war In 
Korea is over, as a result of kindly sugges¬ 
tions from peace lover Stalin. 

It Is obvious that the Russian bosses wrote 
their latest literary epic as an answer to 
the resolution of friendship for the Russian 
people passed by Congress and sent to Rus¬ 
sia by President Ttuman on July 7. 

In the month that has elapsed, the Rus¬ 
sian press hasn’t touched the resolution. 
Every day the Voice of America taunted the 
Russian leaders to print it. Now that they 
have rigged up a reply, we can expect Amer¬ 
ica's friendship resolution to be passed on to 
the Russian people, along with the lying 
rebuttal. 

Much is being made In some circles over 
the fact that the latest message from the 
Soviet Union follows other "peace over¬ 
tures." These Include Soviet U. N. Delegate 
Malik's suggestion for a truce in Korea, the 
publication of a new English-language pe¬ 
riodical, News, which takes a friendly at¬ 
titude toward outside nations, and the 
revival of the Soviet line about peaceful 
coexistence. 

The record 8how.s Russia talks peace out 
of one side of her mouth and strife out of 
the other. 

In 1946 Stalin talked about "friendly and 
lasting cooperation" while his delegates wore 
torpedoing the Baruch plan for interna¬ 
tional control of atomic energy. In 1947 
Stalin told Harold Stassen he wanted to 
cooperate with the United States, and 2 
months later Russia withdrew from a con¬ 
ference on the Marshall plan. 

In 1948 Stalin sent a peace message about 
coexistence to Henry Wallace which was fol¬ 
lowed shortly afterward by the seizure of 
Czechoslovakia and the blockade of Berlin. 

The Korean war was triggered off 8 months 
after the phony Stockholm peace hulla¬ 
baloo. 

And, even while Shvernik makes his play 
to the American people, Communists are 
whooping It up against us in Bast Berlin. 
The Soviet press tells Russians that dis¬ 
placed persons from Europe are being sold 
into slavery In the United States, And 
Pravda. the official Kremlin paper, reminded 
its readers less than 3 weeks ago of Stalin's 
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own words that "the Soviet Union is the 
base of th> world revolutionary movement." 

In the latest Soviet policy statement, the 
claim is made that "the Soviet Union has 
no aggressive plans and does not threaten 
any country or any people." 

This will bo grimly humorous to the Poles 
and Gseohs who are caught In the Soviet 
embrace. It will hardly be convincing 
enough to relax conditions in Yugoslavia or 
Iran. 

This country must always be ready to talk 
peace any time that the Russians show 
sincere sig} s that they are not engaging in 
a Marxist tactic of strategic but temporary 
retreat from their goal of world domination. 

But while the Kremlin sends out peace 
doves (chiseled out of ice In this cold war) 
General Rldgway is getting a taste of what 
It's actually like to try to get real peace with 
the Communists. They are slippery. They 
break agreements. 

General Ridgway is showing on a small 
scale how we must deal with the Russians 
on a big scale: 

Meet with them. Talk with them. But 
be ready for a double cross and be prepared 
10 shoot from the hip. (Prom the Chicago 
Dally Sun-Times.) 

(Presented as a public service by Interna¬ 
tional Latex Corp.. Playtex Park, Dover. Del.) 


The Forgotten Man 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL E.MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "The Forgotten Man," written by 
William G. Sumner and published in the 
':’i:ited States News of several years ago. 
i'he editorial still seems to be highly up 
to date. 

Tlure being no objection, the article 
wa.'; ordered to be printed in the Record, 
fi.v follows: 

IProm the United States News of November 2, 
1936) 

Thx FoaaoTTEN Man 
(By William Graham Sumner) 

Nuw who is the forgotten man? He ia the 
Fimple, hones'; laborer, ready to earn hia liv¬ 
ing by productive work. We pass him by 
because he Is Independent, self-supporting, 
and asks no favors. He dues not appeal to 
the emotions or excite the sentiments. He 
only wants to make a contract and fulflll It, 
with respect on both sides and favor on 
neither side. He must get his living out of 
the capital of the country. The larger the 
capital Is, the better living he can get. Every 
particle of capital which is wasted on the 
vicious, the Idle, and the shiftless is so much 
taken from the capital available to reward 
the independent and productive laborer. 

But we stand with our backs to the In¬ 
dependent and productive laborer all the 
time We do not remember him because he 
makes no clamor; but I appeal to you whether 
he Is not the man who ought to be remem¬ 
bered first of all, and whether, on any sound 
social theory, we ought not to protect him 
against the burdens of the good-for-nothing. 

In these last years I have read hundreds 
of articles and heard scores of sermons and 
speeches which were really glorifications of 
the good-for-nothing, as if these were the 


charge of society, recommended by right 
reason to Its care and protection. We are 
addressed all the time as If those who are 
respectable were to blame because some are 
not so, and as if there were an obligation on 
the part of those who have done their duty 
toward those who have not done their duty. 

Every man Is bound to take care of him¬ 
self and his family and to do his share In the 
work of society. It is totally false that one 
who has done so Is bound to bear the care 
and charge of those who are wretched be¬ 
cause they have not done so. The silly pop¬ 
ular notion is that the beggars live at the 
expense of the rich, but the truth is that 
those who eat and produce not, live at the 
expense of those who labor and produce. 

LOTS or otra laws mxbblt cBSAn jobs 

I have shown how, in times past, the his¬ 
tory of States has been a history of selfish¬ 
ness. cupidity, and robbery, and I have af¬ 
firmed that now and always the problems of 
government are how to deal with these same 
vices of human nature. People are always 
prone to believe that there Is something 
metaphysical and sentimental about civil 
affairs, but there is not. Civil institutions 
are constructed to protect, either directly or 
Indirectly, the property of men and the honor 
of women against the vices and passions of 
human nature. 

In our day and country, the problem pre¬ 
sents new phases, but It Is there Just the 
same as It ever was. and the problem is only 
the more difficult for us because of its new 
phase which prevents us from recognizing 
it. In fact, our people are raving and strug¬ 
gling against It In a kind of blind way, not 
yet having come to recognlae it. More than 
half of their blows, at present, are mis¬ 
directed and fall of their object, but they 
will be aimed better by and by. 

There Is a great deal of clamor about water¬ 
ing stocks and the power of combined cap¬ 
ital, which is not very Intelligent or well- 
directed. The evil and abuse which people 
are groping after in all these denunciations 
Is Jobbery. 

By Jobbery, I mean the constantly appar¬ 
ent effort to win wealth, not by honest and 
Independent production, but by some sort of 
a scheme for extorting other people's product 
from them. A large part of our legislation 
consists in making a Job for somebody. 

MUCH WASTX IN BUSTTSE OF POWLIC FUNDS 

Public buildings are Jobs, not always, but 
In most cases. ITie buildings are not needed 
at all or are costly beyond what Is useful 
or even decently luxurious. Internal im¬ 
provements are Jobs. They are carried out, 
not because they are needed in tbemseivea. 
but because they will serve the turn of some 
private interest, often incidentally that of 
the very legislators who pass the appropria¬ 
tions for them. 

A man who wants a farm, Instead of 
going out where there Is plenty of land 
available for it, goes down under the Mis¬ 
sissippi River to make a farm, and then 
wants his fellow citizens to be taxed to 
dike the river so as to keep it off his farm. 

The California hydraulic miners have 
washed the gold out of the hillsides and 
have washed the dirt down Into the valleys 
to the ruin of the rivers and the farms. They 
want the Federal Government to remove this 
dirt at the national expense. 

The silver miners, finding that their 
product Is losing value In the market, get 
the Government to go into the market as a 
great buyer in the hope of sustaining the 
price. 

The National Government is called upon 
to buy or hire unsalable ships; to dig canals 
which will not pay; to educate Illiterates In 
the States which have not done their duty 
at the expense of the States which have 
done their duty as to education; to buy up 


telegraphs which no longer pay; and to pro¬ 
vide the capital for enterprlsea of which pri¬ 
vate individuals are to win the profits. 

We are called upon to squander millions 
on swamps and creeks; mUllons on the Mis¬ 
sissippi River, and many more millions to 
pensions. This la the great plan of all living 
on each other. The pensions in England 
used to be given to aristocrats who had 
political power, in order to corrupt them. 
Here the pensions are given to the great 
democratic mass who have the political 
power, in order to corrupt them. 

We have several hundred thousand Fed¬ 
eral officeholders and 1 do not know how 
many State and municipal officeholders. 
Of course public officers are necessary and it 
Is an economical organization of society to 
set apart some of its members for civil func¬ 
tions, but if the number of persons drawn 
from production and supported by the pro¬ 
ducers while engaged in civil functions is In 
undue proportion to the total population, 
there is economic loss. 

If public offices are treated as spoils or 
benefleies or sinecures, then they are Jobs 
and only constitute part of the pillage. 

voma BZAIXT ask to blamx for bad laws 

On every hand you find this jobbery. The 
Government is to give every man a pension, 
and every man an office, and every man a 
tax to raise the price of his product, and 
to clean out every man’s creek for him, and 
to buy all his unsalable property, and to 
provide him with plenty of currency to pay 
hia debts, and to educate his children, and 
to give him the use of a library and a park 
and a museum and a gallery of pictures. On 
every aide the doors of waste and extrava¬ 
gance stand open; and spend, squander, 
plimder, and grab are the watchwords. 

We grumble some about It and talk about 
the greed of corporations and the power of 
capital and the wickedness of stock gam¬ 
bling. Yet. we elect the legislators who do 
all this work. Of course, we should never 
think of blaming ourselves for electing men 
to represent and govern us, who, If I may 
use the slang expression, give us away. 
What man ever blamed himself for his mis¬ 
fortune? We groan about monopolies and 
talk about more laws to prevent the wrongs 
done by chartered corporations. Who made 
the charters? Our representatives. Who 
elected such representatives? We did. How 
can we get bad lawmakers to make a law 
which shall prevent bad lawmakers from 
making a bad law? That Is, really, what we 
are trying to do. 

jU we are a free, self-governing people, all 
our misfortunes come right home to our¬ 
selves and we can blame nobody else. Is 
anyone astonished to find that men are 
greedy, whether they are Incorporated or 
not? Is It a revelation to find that we need, 
In' our civil affairs, to devise guaranties 
against selfishness, rapacity, and fraud? 1 
have ventured to affirm that Government 
has never had to deal with anything else. 
THE FOEGOTTEN MAN IS MADR TO FOOT THE BILL 

Now, 1 have said that this Jobbery means 
waste, plunder, and loss, and I defined It at 
the outset as the system of making a chance 
to extort part of his product from some¬ 
body else. Now cornea the question: Who 
pays for It all? The system of plundering 
each other soon destroys all that It deals 
with. It produces nothing. Wealth comes 
only from production and all that the 
wrangling grabbers, loafers, and jobbers, get 
to deal with cornea from somebody's toll 
and sacrifice. Who, then, is he who provides 
it all? Oo and find him and you will have 
once more before you the forgotten man. 

You will find him hard at work because 
he has a great many to support. Nature has 
done a great deal for him in giving him a 
fertile sou and an excellent climate, and h» 
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wonders why it is that, after all, his scale of 
comfort Is so moderate. He has to get out 
of the soil enough to nay all his taxes and 
that means the cost of all the Jobs and the 
funds for all the plunder. 

The forgotten man is delving away in pa¬ 
tient industry, supporting his family, paying 
his tuxes, casting his vote, supporting the 
church and the school, reading his news¬ 
paper, and cheering for the politician of his 
admiration, taut he Is the only one for whom 
there is no provision in the great scramble 
and the big divide. 

Such Is the forgotten man. He works, he 
votes, generally he pays—but he always 
pays—yes, above all, he pays. He does not 
want an office; his name never gets into the 
newspaper except when he gets married or 
dies. He keeps production going on He 
contributes to the strength of parties. He is 
flattered before election. He is strongly pa¬ 
triotic. He is wanted wherever, in his little 
circle, there is work to be done or counsel to 
be given. He may grumble some occasionally 
to his wife and family, taut he does not fre¬ 
quent the grocery or talk politics at the 
tavern. 

Consequently, he is forgotten. He Is a 
commonplace man. He gives no trouble. 
He excites no admiration. He Is not in any 
way a hero (like a popular orator); or a 
problem (like tramps and outcasts); nor 
notorious (like criminals); nor an object of 
sentiment (like the poor and weak); nor a 
burden (like paupers and loafers): nor an 
object out of which social capital may be 
made (like the beneflclaries of a church and 
state charities); nor an object for charitable 
aid and protection (like animals treated with 
cruelty); nor the object of a job (like the 
Ignorant and illiterate); nor one over whom 
sentimental economists and statesmen can 
parade their fine sentiment' (like inefficient 
workmen and shiftless artisans). Therefore, 
he is forgotten. 

All the burdens fall on him. or on her, for 
It is time to remember that the forgotten 
man is not seldom a woman. 

GOVERNMENT IS ADDING TO HIS BURDENS 

It is plain enough that the forgotten man 
and the forgotten woman are the very life 
and substance of society. They are the 
ones who ought to be first and always re¬ 
membered. They are always forgotten by 
sentimentalists, philanthropists, reformers, 
enthusiasts, and every description of specu¬ 
lator In sociology, political economy, or po¬ 
litical science. 

If a student of any of these sciences ever 
comes to understand the position of the 
forgotten man and to appreciate his true 
value, you will find such student an un¬ 
compromising advocate of the strictest scien- 
tlflc thinking on all social topics, and a cold 
and hard-hearted skeptic toward all artificial 
schemes of social amelioration. 

If it is desired to bring about social im¬ 
provements, bring us a scheme for relieving 
the forgotten man of some of his burdens. 
He is our productive force which we are 
wasting. Let us stop wasting his force. 
Then we shall have a clean and simple gain 
for the whole society. 

The forgotten man is weighted down with 
the cost and burden of the schemes for mak¬ 
ing everybody happy, with the cost of pub¬ 
lic beneficence, with the support of all the 
loafers, with the loss of all the economic 
quackery, with the cost of all the Jobs. Let 
us remember him a little while. Let us take 
some of the burdens off him. Let us turn 
our pity on him instead of on the good-for- 
nothing. It will be only Justice to him, and 
society will greatly gain by it. 

THREATS TO SECURITY OF HIS EARNINGS 

The forgotten man la never a pauper. He 
almost always has a little capital because It 
belongs to the character of the man to save 
something. He never has more than a little. 


He is, therefore, pour In the popular sense, 
although in the correct sense he Is not so. 
I have said already that If you learn to look 
for the forgotten man and to care for him, 
you will be very skeptical toward all philan¬ 
thropic and humanitarian schemes. It Is 
clear now that the Interest of the forgotten 
man and the interest of the poor, the weak, 
and the other petted classes are in antag¬ 
onism. In fact, the warning to you to look 
for the forgotten man comes the minute that 
the orator or writer begins to talk about the 
poor man. That minute the forgotten man 
is in danger of a new assault, and if you In¬ 
tend to meddle in the matter at all, then Is 
the minute for you to look about for him 
and to give him your aid. 

Hence, if you care for the forgotten man. 
you will be sure to be charged with not 
caring for the poor. Whatever you do for 
any of the petted classes wastes capital. If 
you do anything for the forgotten man. you 
must secure him his earnings and savings, 
that is, you legislate for the security of capi¬ 
tal and for its free employment; you must 
oppose paper money, wildcat banking, and 
usury laws and you must maintain the in¬ 
violability of contracts. Hence you must be 
prepared to be told that you favor the capi¬ 
talist class, the enemy of the poor man. 

What the forgotten man needs, therefore, 
is that we como to a clearer understanding 
of liberty and to a more complete realiza¬ 
tion of it. Every step which we win in lib¬ 
erty will set the forgotten man free from 
some of his burdens and allow him to use 
his powers for himself and for the common¬ 
wealth. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON, EDWARD J.THYE 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “An Ironic Fearfulness Is De¬ 
laying the Seaway,” published in the 
Minneapolis Star of August 11,1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

An Ironic Pearfulness Is Delating the 
Seaway 

Leo Sonderegger's reports on the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway project, now running in the 
Star, are a fine example of how a fresh eye 
sees things that a tired eye misses. Sonder- 
egger recently came to the Star from the 
Providence (R I.) Bulletin 

As he makes acquaintance with the sea¬ 
way project for the first time, Sonderegger 
reacts with something like amazement that 
this entirely logical North American Internal 
development should have been delayed so 
long. 

To upper mldwesterners who have lived for 
years with the self-serving obstructionism, 
the interregional log-rolling, and seaboard 
short-sightedness that have blocked the 
project, these snares seem a sort of fact of 
life to be accepted like human orneriness. 

To a newcomer, encountering them for 
the first time, they seem shocking in the 
light of the resources wasted and the sense¬ 
less hobbles placed on the free growth of the 
oountry’s great and growing heartland. 

The delay in completing the seaway puts 
the country in an almost shameful position. 
America could divert the waters of the Colo¬ 


rado to southern California, turn the State’s 
Central Valley into a productive garden, har¬ 
ness the energies of the Tennessee and the 
Columbia—but the most logical development 
of all it cannot touch. 

And this is the same country that can 
find billions for the development of Europe 
and Asia, and that talks of point 4 programs 
for undeveloped areas. 

Sonderegger discovers that Interests that 
have blocked the seaway for years now con¬ 
cede thpy can't block it much longer. The 
key to this is the brutal fact that either a 
channel to deep water will be opened to let 
in offshore iron ore, or the steel industry will 
leave the Great Lakes Basin. 

To a long-time supporter of the seaway like 
the Star, this has been obvious for some time. 
It has also been obvious that when the sea¬ 
way opens, established patterns of commerce 
and transportation In the upper Midwest 
will be wrenched and shifted. 

Fear of the stresses a new transportation 
artery will cause—unwllllngnesa to embrace 
change in confidence that it will mean prog¬ 
ress—is at the bottom of the decisive mar¬ 
gin of remaining opposition. This fear is an 
Ironic thing. 

In the committee vote that postponed the 
seaway yet another year, Republican mem¬ 
bers of the committee voted almost solidly 
for delay. Had two minority members 
switched to support, the project would have 
carried. 

The irony of all this Is that It was the 
Bepi'blican Party that opened the public 
purse nearly a century ago to push the rail¬ 
ways across the western prairies and moun¬ 
tains before there was anything for the 
railways to haul. 


Price Roll-Backi and the Capehart 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAULH. DOUGLAS 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Wood- 
row Wilson once said that the Congress is 
divided into three branches: the House, 
the Senate, and the conference com¬ 
mittees. Of necessity, the conference 
committee, in ironing out differences be¬ 
tween a House and a Senate version of 
a bill and in reaching compromises, must 
be given extensive powers in the writing 
of legislation. 

The conference committee on the De¬ 
fense Production Act amendments of 
1951 sat through long, punishing hours, 
and worked diligently to bring out a 
bill under heavy pressure from an im¬ 
pending deadline of July 31, when the 
basic law was to expire. So what I say 
is not meant in the way of criticism. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that one of the most important provi¬ 
sions of the conference report, which 
has since come to be known as the Cape- 
hart amendment, dealing with limita¬ 
tions on price roll-backs, was suggested 
In the early hours of the morning, after 
an exceptionally long session, and was 
adopted by the Senate little more than 
12 hours later. It is virtually impossible 
for any group to foresee the ramifications 
of such an amendment in so short a Ume. 
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Now there h«s been time to study the 
amendment and we know more about 
what it means. Mr. Alfred Friendly, of 
the Washington Post, has written a clear 
and comprehensive article about the ef¬ 
fects of the so-called Capehart amend¬ 
ment, which appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton Post of August 13, which I ask be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Record. 

One of the purposes of placing a lim¬ 
itation on roll-backs, I believe, was to 
reduce the uncertainties under which 
business would have to operate. The 
conclusion I draw, both from letters I 
have been receiving and from this article, 
is that the Capehart amendment has 
not reduced, but h?z added to the uncer¬ 
tainties of business activity. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

New Law Pelt Lixilt To Force Prices Ur 
(By Alfred Friendly) 

The amendments to inflation control 
legislation recently adopted by Congress per¬ 
mit prices to be stabillaed—but on a plateau 
substantially higher than at present and at 
a date still far in the future. 

This is the Judgment of offlciala whose 
job it has been to analyse the new law and 
to try to carry It out. They have determined 
oa a policy of tough enforcement, but are 
frank to admit that in certain fundamental 
areas, administrative problems are almost 
Insuperable 

The result, they feel. Is that the law will 
serve as a positive Impetus to higher prices, 
literally commanding that ceilings be raised. 

STRONG ENFORCEMENT ri.ANNED 

Economic StablllEer Eric A. Johnston was 
reported to have told the President’s Defense 
Mobilization Board last week that as a re¬ 
sult of the amendments Congress made in 
extending the Defense Production Act, liv¬ 
ing costs will rise from 6 to 8 percent in a 
veal’s time. 

Top officials of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tirin see It about the same way. 

Confronted with several possible courses 
of action on the law, the administration has 
determined to seek as strong an enforcement 
ot the measure as it can. The alternative, 
which was to decontrol entirely, in the hope 
that a free market would lead to a stable 
price level not too much higher than that 
obtainable under the feeble law, was an at¬ 
tractive one, but was finally rejected. 

The principal reason for this decision. It 
la known, Is the world shortage of metals. 
Without price controls. Items such as cop¬ 
per, Elnc, steel, aluminum, and some of the 
special nonlerrous alloy elements would soar 
out of sight—and Inevitably drive other 
prices up with them. 

WORST SINGLE FEATURE 

OPS and other administration figures con¬ 
cerned with stabilization are agreed that the 
worst single feature in the new law Is the 
so-called Capehart amendment. 

Dreamed up at 3 o'clock one morning in 
a Senate-House conference committee meet¬ 
ing. It Is more Inflationary than any pro¬ 
vision In the bills when they originally passed 
in either Chamber. 

It provides that no matter what ceiling 
OPS may provide for an Item or an Industry, 
any person may obtain a price celling for his 
product that reflects all bis added costs from 
the period before Korea until July 26, this 
year. 

Previously, the OPS policy was to set price 
ceilings based on the pre-Korean level plus 
all direct cost Increases since then, that Is, 
Increases in the cost of labor and materials, 
for the most part. As long as the industry’s 
profits were maintained at previous average 


levels, the individual manufacturer had to 
absorb any Increases In indirect costs, such 
as overhead, advertising, selling, etc. 

TRICKS OF ACCOUNTING 

Now, however, a manufacturer can obtain 
a celling that reflects increases in all his 
costs, direct and indirect. 

At first glance, that sounds fair enough. 
But the curious fact Is that most manufac¬ 
turers simply do not know what their unit 
costs are. Not 1 out of 10 has records that 
really show the increase of his Indirect (as 
distinct from labor and materials) costs 
since Korea. 

Moreover, in the present stage of the art, 
one man’s cost accounting can be Just about 
what he wants it to be. 

A revealing example is an experiment made 
by a rubber company which figured out the 
unit cost of one of its products by six differ¬ 
ent systems of accounting, all acceptable as 
proper methods. The result was six differ¬ 
ent figures, varying from the lowest to the 
highest by 100 i>ercent. 

Suppose that manufacturers apply to OPS 
for 100,000 new ceilings, a moderate estimate. 
Suppose also OPS can examine their books 
and records and verify their costs In 3 days, 
an equally overoptimistlc assumption. 
That would mean some 800,000 man-days of 
work to be done, necessitating the doubling 
or tripling of the OPS staff. And even If the 
job were undertaken, it would be. as Indi¬ 
cated above, almost Impossible to challenge 
the cost figures presented by each company 
in the first place. 

As a practical matter, then, OPS Is left In 
the position of pretty much having to grant 
every higher celling price that is demanded. 
If any Industry-wide price Is set. It will have 
to be at the cost level, figured by the Cape¬ 
hart amendment system, of the hlghe&t-cost 
producer. 

COULD EXPORT INFLATION 

Under the amendment, a manufacturer 
could buy some metals abroad, at black-mar¬ 
ket prices double or triple the present do- 
mesti ceilings, and force OPS to set a celling 
for bis product that reflected the black- 
market price of the metal. The effect of 
such a practice on driving up the world price 
of scarce metals, and exporting our own in¬ 
flation to our allies abroad Is obvious. 

The large auto companies have already 
applied to the OPS for price increases under 
the Capehart amendment averaging 9 per¬ 
cent Those Increases, plus the higher prices 
now going into effect for barbers and beauty 
shops—^the new law exempted them from all 
price ceilings—will alone account for about 
1-percent Increase In the cost of living, offi¬ 
cials calculate. 

Another damaging provision In the new 
law provides that wholesalers and retailers 
must be allowed to take their pre-Korean 
percentage mark-ups on the things they sell. 

Previously, OPS had restricted them to 
their old dollers-and-cents margins. Thus, 
earlier this year when a 3-percent price in¬ 
crease was granted to the auto makers, the 
percentage increase to the consumer was 
only about 2 percent, for the seller was al¬ 
lowed to add to his price only the exact 
amount of the Increase to the manufacturer. 

Note how this will work In the future. 
Say that a wholesaler buys a product for 
$10, applies a SO-peroent mark-up and sells 
It for $13. Assume that under the Cape¬ 
hart amendment, a new price celling for 
the manufacturer Is set at $12. Under pre¬ 
vious OPS policy, the wholesaler could add 
his former dollars-and-oents margin, $3, 
and sell the article for a new price of $15. 

LIKE ROLUNO SNOWBALL 

Now, however, he can continue adding 
hlB 30 percent, and sell the product at 30 
percent above his $12 cost, at $15.60. 

This addition of the percentage mark-up 
can and will accumulate like a rolling snow¬ 


ball, at every selling stage from the manu¬ 
facturer up through the jobber and retailer. 

With price ceilings subject to advances of 
this sort, and with profits therefore mount¬ 
ing, the reaction of labor is not hard to 
figure out. Under such conditions, the at¬ 
tempt to keep pay ceilings at more or less 
their present levels will be doomed. 

Officials think It makes little sense even 
to attempt holding the line at Its present 
point and are struggling only to keep wage 
increases down to a fair ratio with price 
Jumps. 

Government analysts of the new legisla¬ 
tion believe that not until most of all the 
added costa up to last July 26 have been 
taken Into account in new and higher price 
ceilings, can the cost of living once again 
be stabilized as it has been for the past 8 
or 4 months. 

The upward adjustments, they think, will 
go on for the next 9 to 12 months. 


Moral Rearmament 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE A. SMATRERS 

OF FLOXIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, last 
week a graphic record of how the 
principles of moral rearmament have 
helped to settle many business and labor 
troubles in Miami. Fla., was brought to 
the attention of Congress in special cere¬ 
monies in the offices of the Speaker of 
the House and the Secretary of the Sen¬ 
ate here in the Capitol Building. The 
record has been compiled in a book en¬ 
titled “An Idea Takes Wings,'* which 
was presented to Mr. Rayburn and Mr. 
Biffle. 

Presentation of the book was made by 
the entire crew of a National Airlines 
DC-6 with members of the Florida dele¬ 
gation attending the ceremony. A mes¬ 
sage to the Senate and House from Mayor 
William M. Wolfarth, of Miami, was pre¬ 
sented along with the book. 

The National Airlines crew, which is 
based in Miami, was selected to make the 
presentation because a threatened pilot 
strike was brought to a screeching halt 
last January when the pilots and man¬ 
agement of the airline announced they 
had reached complete agreement on a 
long list of grievances after both sides 
had applied to the dispute the principles 
of moral rearmament—complete hon¬ 
esty and not who Is right but what is 
right. 

Members of the National DC-6 crew 
participating were Capt. Samuel Stoia, 
First Officer W. H. Wieland, Plight Engi¬ 
neer William McKendree, and Steward¬ 
esses June MacDonald and Nina Davis. 

The presentation here in Washington 
is a part of a world-wide plan conceived 
by Mayor Wolfarth and a group of 
Miami-based pilots to take this Miami 
story to all of the principal cities touched 
by airlines operating out of Miami, in¬ 
cluding North and South America and 
the capitals of Western Europe. For ex¬ 
ample, Pan American World Airways 
pilots are delivering copies of the book 
to 45 Latln-American cities, all on the 
same day, August 16. 
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Copies of this book wUl be distributed 
to all Members of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to Include in the Record the story 
from the Miami Herald of July 4. 1951. 
announcing this plan, plus the text of 
the letter which Mayor Wolf arth is send¬ 
ing to Members of Congress with the 
booklet An Idea Takes Wings. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

IDSA ON Wings—Pilots To Ply Story or MRA 
Across Nation 

Airline pilots, sold on moral rearmament 
lor settling their own grievances, will ny that 
story to two continents. 

Plans for the unusual program were laid 
Tuesday at a meeting of pilots, flight attend^ 
ants, and MRA leaders with Mayor WUllam 
M. Wolf arth. 

Tho pilots will deliver personal letters from 
the Miami mayor to mayors of all principal 
cities touched by airlines operating out of 
Miami. With them will go the profusely 
illustrated booklet called An Idea Takes 
Wings. 

This Is the story of how principles of MRA 
stopped a threatened pilots’ strike against 
National Airlines last January. It also is a 
story of MRA in Miami and of its alms In 
combating communism. 

"We will bo salesmen In flight," W. T. 
Babbitt, regional vice president of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, said. "We will try 
to blanket the country with the MRA story." 

The plan Is for pilots to deliver the letters 
and booklets in person to the mayors in their 
offices. 

Pan American World Airways pilots have 
a bit different program. They plan to have 
senior representatives of the line arrange for 
airport ceremonies In 45 Latin'American 
cities where stops usually are no longer than 
20 minutes 

"We’ll pile the whole crew out of the 
airplane and make the presentation," Capt. 
Richard Morrissey said. "It will take about 
2 weeks to get things lined up, but we expect 
to be able to cover the whole of Latin America 
in 24 hours " 

City of Miami, Florida, 

August 6, 1951. 
Senator George A. Smathebs, 

Senate Office Building. 

Washington, D, C, 

Dear Senator; It is with a great deal of 
interest that I take this opportunity to call 
your attention to the wonderful work that 
Is now being accomplished through moral 
rearmament. 

I am enclosing a booklet, An Idea Takes 
Wings, which tells how a near miracle In 
improved human relations was wrought ear¬ 
lier this year in Miami, Florida, my city. 

Through moral rearmament, the great 
force to which I referred above, a long-drawn- 
out misunderstanding between pilots and 
management of National Airlines was settled. 
Mistrust was replaced, almost magically, by 
mutual respect and complete agreement. 
This has been followed by equally Impressive 
developments In other airlines. 

The booklet tells how these and other 
magnificent victories of moral rearmament 
have caught the imagination of this com¬ 
munity and of many leaders of American life 
throughout the Nation. 

*11118 booklet tells bow a great and growing 
force for good will and peace among men 
might well end up in saving the world from 
the chaos toward which It sometimes seems 
to be heading and 1 feel sure you would like 
to have a part In this wonderful work. 

Very sincerely, 

WSU.UM M. WOOCTARTK, 

Maffor oj Miami, Fla. 


The Delaware Memorial Bridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HONJ ALLEN FREAR, JR. 

or DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August Id, 195t 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In the 
Appendix of the Record a statement 
which appears in the souvenir program 
Issued for the celebration of the dedi> 
cation of the Delaware River Memorial 
Bridge, which will take place tomorrow, 
August 15. The statement was prepared 
by Mr. J. H. Tyler McConnell, of the 
Delaware State Highway Department, 
and Mr. W. A. McWilliams, chief of the 
Delaware River crossing division. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The Delaware Memorial Bridge 

The Delaware Memorial Bridge, containing 
the sixth longest suspension span in the 
world, is the culmination of years of 
dramatic marine and highway construction 
which was preceded by many years of care¬ 
ful planning and study. It Involved the ex¬ 
penditure of some $44,000,000 and for the 
first time physically connects the States of 
Delaware and New Jersey By connecting 
these great States with a lour-lane divided 
highway of concrete and steel, it affords a 
vital and much-needed link In their respec¬ 
tive highway systems and greatly strengthens 
the transportation network of the Nation. 

Pleasure, business, and commercial vehicles 
traveling along the Atlantic ssaboard. wheth¬ 
er between the groat Industrial areas such as 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wilming¬ 
ton, Baltimore, and Washington, or from any 
of the metropolitan areas of the East to 
Florida or the Southeast, will find that the 
use of the bridge will save them at least hall 
an hour and frequently many times that In 
crossing the Delaware River. When used In 
conjunction with the soon-to-be-completed 
New Jersey Turnpike, a saving of several 
hours can be realized. During the first year 
of operation It Is anticipated that the average 
dally traffic over the bridge will be 13,000 
vehicles and that on peak days over 30,000 
vehicles may use the bridge. The bridge Is 
designed to accommodate any vehicle regard¬ 
less of size or weight which could legally op¬ 
erate over the highways of the State, even 
though such vehicles were lined bumper to 
bumper over the four lanes of tho bridge. 

The Delaware Memorial Bridge will keep 
alive and improve those American habits of 
industry and pleasure which have so unal¬ 
terably committed this coimtry to highway 
transportation. In order that these benefits 
may be enjoyed at once, the bridge Is being 
opened to traffic Immediately upon its struc¬ 
tural completion even though such use Is In 
advance of the final completion of painting, 
lighting, and other finishing work. 

The bridge, including Its approaches, ex¬ 
tends for a distance of S% miles with the 
bridge Itself measuring more than 2 miles 
from abutment to abutment. It has a 
suspended span of 2,150 feet in the center 
with Bide suspended spans of 750 feet each. 
The clearance under the center span Is 190 
feet above mean high-water which is suffi¬ 
cient to permit the channel underneath to 
accommodate the largest naval and commer¬ 
cial vessels afloat. This Is a necessary re¬ 
quirement since the Delaware Elver alone 
affords access to the port of Philadelphia, 
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Its large navy yards, and other shipping oen* 
ters which crowd its shore. 

The piers of the two main towers of the 
bridge extend 80,5 and 118.5 feet, respec¬ 
tively, below the average river level to a 
foundation of stiff marine clay. The cables 
over the tops of these towers are 440 feet 
above the water, giving to the structure a 
maximum over-all height of 568.6 feet, which 
Is roughly equivalent to the height of a 45- 
story office building. 

The huge anchorages which hold the ends 
of the cables on which the actual bridge 
floor Is suspended have over-all heights of 
233 and 267 feet, respectively. Two hundred 
and twenty automobiles could be parked on 
the area of clay covered by one of these 
anchorages, the lowest portion of which rests 
under water In a 32-foot thick layer of 27,000 
cubic yards of concrete which required seven 
and one-half continuous days to pour. 'The 
concrete in one anchorage alone is sufficient 
to have paved a 24-foot wide concrete high¬ 
way for a distance of 23 miles, and contains 
over 5,000 tons of steel. 

The clay beneath the major foundations 
was compressed during construction and will 
continue to consolidate at a decreasing rate 
until final stability Is attained. During the 
construction period, these massive supports 
have settled an average of 3 Inches, which is 
actually less than was predicted. An addi¬ 
tional downward movement of about 4 Inches 
Is anticipated before they come to final posi¬ 
tion after some 50 or more years of use. 

The towers, cables, suspending and sus¬ 
pended structure contain over 20,000 tons 
of steel and enough pcncil-slacd wire In the 
cables to measure 60 limes around the State 
of Delaware The total amount of struc¬ 
tural steel used throughout the entire proj¬ 
ect lb approximately 43,000 tons. Notwlth- 
standing this, the structure is necessarily 
designed to perform In a flexible manner. 
Under various conditions of loading, winds, 
and temperatures, the tops of the towers are 
expected to move as much as 14 inches to¬ 
ward the shore line and up to 16 Inches to¬ 
ward the main span. The accompanying up 
and down motions at the center of the main 
span will raise the roadway 4 4 feet or lower 
It 6.6 feet. Under the greatest anticipated 
wind velocity, the main suspended span may 
move as much as 8.9 feet from Its normal 
position. All such movements, however, oc¬ 
cur so slowly and cover such a period of time 
as to render It Imperceptible except with 
Instruments. 

The entire planning and construction of 
the project was carried on under the direc¬ 
tion of the Delaware State Highway Depart¬ 
ment and was financed on a self-amortizing 
basis by bond issues authorized by the Leg¬ 
islature of the State of Delaware. The com¬ 
pleted project Is dedicated aS a magnificent 
memorial to those men and women of the 
State of Delaware and of the State of New 
Jersey who gave their lives in the Armed 
Forces of the United States of America dur¬ 
ing World War II. 

J. H. T. McConnell. 

W. A. McWilliams. 

Wilmington, Del., August 1, 1951. 


The St. Lawrence Story—111 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNiK 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 14, 2951 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rsc- 
,ORD. I include the third of a series of ar¬ 
ticles entitled "The St. Lawrence Story," 
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which appeared in the August 9 edition 
of the Minneapolis Star. This article 
deals with the power aspects of the 8t. 
I^wrence seaway and power project: 
The St. Laweence Stchit—Qeeat SottacB or 
Powsa Wasted as Seaway Lacmb 
(By Leo Sonderegger) 

(Third of s series) 

The mightiest undeveloped source of hy¬ 
dro-electric power on the North American 
Continent Is bleeding Its strength Into the 
Atlantic because Congress has not approved 
the St. Lawrence project. 

Since the enabling agreement between 
Canada and the United States was nego¬ 
tiated in 1041. more than 18.000.000 kilo¬ 
watts of power that could have been pro- 
d'>*.ced from the Long Cault has drained 
away. 

Since the original treaty with Canada was 
signed In 1032. the loss has amounted to 
nearly 36 million kilowatts. 

Those figures compare with annual needs 
of about 300,000 kilowatts to run the city 
of Minneapolis. If the comparison were 
made on the basis of kilowatt hours, the 
unit that home electric users find on their 
monthly bills, the figures for Minneapolis 
would be well over the billion mark. Those 
for the Long Sault project would be astro¬ 
nomical. 

A little arithmetic produces the fact that 
six cities the size of kbnneapolis could have 
been lighted and powered by the Long Sault’s 
energy during all those years. 

PBOJECT RANKS WITH GRAND COtTLEE 

This kind of figuring Is not entirely fair 
to those who oppose the project. It Ignores 
the obvious fact that there will have to be 
a long period of hard work between ofllcial 
approval and the actual production of power. 

But the figures translate Into tangibles the 
meaning of the congressional delay. And 
thpv underline the magnitude of this phase 
of the St. Lawrence development. 

The biggest power project in the world Is 
Grand Coulee Dam. Its ultimate capacity 
V ’ll be 1,974,000 kilowatts. At present, fol¬ 
lowing Installation of the sixteenth of 18 gen- 
01 ators Just last April, Its capacity is 1,758.000 
kilowatts. 

That is slightly under capacity of the 
projected Barnhart Island powerhouse on 
the St. Lawrence. There, the Long Sault 
will generate 1,881,000 kilowatts to be divided 
equally between Canada and the United 
States. 

TREMENDOT7B WATEE ITLOW Z8 UNIFORM 

A good measuring stick in the Midwest Is 
the Missouri Basin development, with its 
several dams scattered over many hundreds 
of miles. Initial capacity now under con¬ 
struction is something over 600,000 kilowatts. 
Another 1.782,000 kilowatts has been 
authorized. 

Two things give the St. Lawrence River its 
prime value as a source of hydroelectric 
power. One Is Its tremendous flow, an aver¬ 
age .of some 237,000 cubic feet per second. 
The other Is the uniformity of that fiow. 

The seaway is a series of steps from Lake 
Superior, 601 feet above sea level, to the 
Atlantic. The descent of this staircase by a 
great bulk of water btillds up vast energy. 

The long row of turbines spinning at Barn¬ 
hart Island would extract some of that en¬ 
ergy to the tune of 2,200,000 horsepower a 
year. 

The Great Lakes not only account for the 
size of the flow, but they provide a reservoir 
which keeps It remarkably uniform through 
wet months and dry. The maximum flow is 
only a little more than twice the minimum. 

That is of major Importance In the pro¬ 
duction of power. The engineers don't have 
to worry about creating a new reservoir. 
They already have one containing about hall 
the world’s sweet water. 


On other big power-producing streams the 
problem of variation in flow la much greater. 
TVA engineers, for example, had to contend 
with a ratio of 115 to 1 between maximum 
and minimum flow on the Tennessee River 
In the Wilson Dam area. At the Bonneville 
Dam site on the Columbia River the ratio 
was 33 to 1. 

Two dams and a powerhouse are contem¬ 
plated to harness the Long Sault Rapids. 
The main works would be footed on Barn¬ 
hart Island In the vicinity of Massena, N. Y. 

A dam would connect the American shore 
with the Island. And from the other side 
of the Island the 8,600-foot powerhouse, 
really an extension of the dam, would be 
pushed across to the Canadian shore. 

About 22 miles upstream, near the start 
of the International Rapids section, a con¬ 
trol dam Is planned at Iroquois Point. This 
would regulate the flow and maintain the 
normal Lake Ontario level. 

ONTARIO, NEW ENOtAND, NEW YORK NEED POWEB 

The power generated by these works will 
have no direct effect in the Midwest. Its im¬ 
pact on the national economy will be rela¬ 
tively minor except in an Important but nar¬ 
row field. In the Northeast and lower On¬ 
tario. however, it will mean new strength for 
years to come. 

A 300-mlle circle drawn with Barnhart Is¬ 
land as Its center encloses an area with a 
growing and thus far insatiable appetite for 
electrical energy. The need Is great In New 
York and the New England States. In 
Ontario it is acute. 

Lionel Chevrior, Canadian minister of 
transport, has pointed out that the Long 
Sault Is Ontario’s last chance. If that is 
not exploited, the province will be forced to 
turn to steam plants to keep the wheels of 
Its expanding industry going. 

Steam plants, which virtually double the 
cost of power, are the alternative to hydro¬ 
electric developments In the Northeast, also. 

Ontario and New York State have sought 
to develop the St. Lawrence power them¬ 
selves. They want permission to go ahead 
and let the navigation phase come along 
whenever Congress gives the nod. 

The Federal Power Commission turned 
down their application after public hearings. 
This action was taken because the Commis¬ 
sion, according to Its chairman, concluded 
that the power project "should be under¬ 
taken by the United States itself as a part 
of the St. Lawrence development.” 

FOES CLAIM POLICY HIDES REAL REASON 

Opponents have not hidden their suspicion 
that the real reason can be stated more 
boldly. They say the administration fears 
that permitting New York to construct the 
power facilities would rob tbe seaway project 
of strong eastern support. 

It la clear that the administration does 
fear this. John E. Burton, chairman of the 
power authority of the State of New York, 
put the matter bluntly: 

"They (the administration) In effect have 
held power In the New York area in ransom 
to bring along tbe seaway.” 

This may or may not be the administra¬ 
tion’s chief motive in Insisting that the sea¬ 
way and power project be considered as a 
unit. Actually, the question Is not vital. 

One point stresaed by those favoring the 
seaway Is worth particular attention. Plenti¬ 
ful, cheap power, they say, la increasingly 
Important In the production of defense—or 
war—^matdriel. Our shield of alrpower Is 
a shield of aluminum, and power In a quan¬ 
tity Is a prime requisite for manufacturing 
aluminum. 

ALUMINUM PLANT NEEIMI CHEAP POWSB 

It happens—but really by design, seaway 
opponents hint—mat one of tbe Nation’s 
major aluminum plants la located at BCas- 
sena, N. Y. That Is almost on the site of the 
proposed dam and powerhouse. This plant 
turned out great quantities of aluminum for 


World War II. It was reactivated not long 
ago. 

To keep on producing, the Massena plant 
has to draw its power from some distance 
away It does not have access to the thun¬ 
dering energy of the 8t. Lawrence but uses 
power generated by coal and steam. 

Because of that, the Government Is pay¬ 
ing a premium of 6 cents a pound for every 
pound of aluminum the plant manufactures. 


South Carolina’s Fourfold Pattern of 
Progress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 

OF SOUTH CAROUNA 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. XX>RN. Mr. Speaker, South Caro¬ 
lina’s remarkable economic progress is 
attracting the attention of the entire 
Nation. This development is reaching 
phenomenal proportions. South Caro¬ 
lina has the climate, natural resources, 
and a people unsurpassed. The State 
has a sound progressive legislature and 
its chief executive is internationally fa¬ 
mous and respected, in addition to being 
an excellent governor. The story of 
South Carolina’s growth and the op¬ 
portunity it offers can be obtained from 
Gov. James P. Byrnes or the Honorable 
Charles Plowden, the able director of our 
research, planning, and development 
board in Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, the following article 
deals with the amazing program now 
under way in South Carolina. 'This ar¬ 
ticle, from the May 1951 issue of the 
Progressive Farmer, was written by 
William Poe after a recent trip to South 
Carolina; 

South Carolina’s Fourfold Pattern op 

Progress — A Dynamic Combination of 

Agricultural, Industrial, and Educational 

Advances Promises Balanced Prosperity 

FOR the Palmetto State 

(By William D. Poe) 

From Clemson to Charleston, from the 
mountains to the sea. That was the trip we 
made recently. We saw a lot of South Caro¬ 
lina, heard a lot of Its people talk. And we 
liked what we saw and heard. 

In a way, the trip constituted national 
recognition for the State. For we were ac¬ 
companying the agricultural committee of 
the American Petroleum Institute. Eighteen 
of its members came from all over the United 
States—one from Canada—^to observe South 
Carolina’s progress on the tour arranged by 
Clemson College. 

Beginning with a full day at Clemson, we 
made a two-day swing across the State by 
chartered bus. To Anderson, Blackville, 
Orangeburg, Summerville, and Charleston we 
went. And before us spread the new State 
pattern of progress that is bringing with It 
a richer way of life. 

It Is a broad pattern of progress—a 
dynamic pattern. Fourfold In Its scope, it 
embraces: 

1. More power. 

2. More and better education. 

3. “Two-armed farming”—drops balanced 
with livestock. 

4. New industrleD—agriculture balanced 
with industry. 

Let’s see how each of these four elements 
fits into the picture of progress we found 
everywhere. 
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Z. TBE PLACB OF FOWEX 

**There simply isn’t enough power in a 
mule to support a family. Yet for many 
years our farmers struggled to prove there Is,” 

So wise Extension Director D. W. Watkins 
told our group. I^’rom 1940 to 1950 the num¬ 
ber of tractors in South Carolina increased 
467 percent—the greatest increase made by 
anyone of all the 48 States in the Nation. 
As the number of tractors has gone up, the 
number of horses and mules has gone down. 
On our entire swing clear across the State 
we saw scores of tractors at work. How many 
teams of mules? Only two. South Carolina 
is casting off outmoded methods, is gearing 
Itself with efficient production tools. And 
an important byproduct of this transition is 
the release for productive use of thousands 
of acres formerly required *o feed the work 
stock. 

Another vital power development is in 
rural electrification. In 1939 only 14 percent 
of the State's farms were electrlfted. Today 
only 13 percent ere without electric service— 
87 percent have it. Electricity is generating 
power for both better farming and better 
living. 

A third form of power we saw Is Irriga¬ 
tion—the power to supply water when 
needed. On the truck farm of Newman 
Buck, Charleston County, we saw a dramatic 
demonstration of the poeelbilities of supple¬ 
mentary irrigation. His drainage ditches 
feed runoff water from heavy rains Into 
three farm ponds. In times of drought, 
water is then pumped from these three res¬ 
ervoirs onto thirsty crops. We saw his port¬ 
able system irrigate a large held of cabbage. 
In a few minutes time he could move It to 
another field to water another crop. 

At Clemson we saw tangible evidence of 
the State’s emphasis on power development, 
There a modern $250,000 agricultural engi¬ 
neering building has been completed to pro¬ 
ject all modern forms of power to the 
farmer. Keen young Agricultural Engineer 
George Nutt and his staff are proud of their 
new building, eager to press it into full 
service of the State’s agriculture. 

So much for the first part of the South 
Carolina pattern for progress; South Caro¬ 
lina Is developing the power to do a good, 
efficient production Job. 

n. THIC RtTIiE OF EDUCATION 

But power without knowledge of how to 
use it Is of little value. The farmer needs 
sound education and guidance to keep 
abreast of all of today’s rapid scientific de¬ 
velopments. Clemson College, through its 
extension service, experiment station, and 
resident teaching. Is constantly advancing 
vital information. Listen— 

Pour-H clubs have an enrollment of 
61.000 boys and gli'Is, more than 1,100 to the 
county, 

PFA members total 7,299, more than 150 
to the county. 

Veterans-on-farm training classes have a 
total of 12,892 enrolled, more than 275 to 
the county. 

What does all this mean? Simply that 
South Carolina is now developing a whole 
new generation of farmers who are attuned 
to science and progress. 

The Soil Conservation Service’s outstand¬ 
ing Job in planning land use and helping 
farmers conserve soil, water, and timber re¬ 
sources Is shown by this fact: Farm plans 
have been made for almost half the State’s 
Individual farms. Free services are available 
to farmers who request them. ’'Soil con¬ 
servation men down here have turned liter¬ 
ally worthless land Into top-notch pastures 
and truck farms,’* a Charleston County 
farmer told us. ’The handiwork of these sci¬ 
entific soli savers is written Indelibly on the 
land of the entire State. 

County agents, vocational agriculture 
teachers, soil conservation specialists, experi¬ 
ment station speclallstB—all are at work In 


the vast task of education. And in most 
cases there seems to be line cooperation 
among them. Said Anderson County Agent 
J. H. Hopkins as he showed us through the 
county's $300,000 agricultural building 
(which incidentally was built without Fed¬ 
eral aid): “All agrlcultwal agencies in the 
county have their offices here. We have a 
county agricultural council with a repre- 
sentatlve of each agency as a member. The 
chairmanship Is rotated each year. We work 
together harmoniously. This cooperative ef¬ 
fort has played a big part in oiur county's 
progress.’’ 

Nor Is Negro farm education being neg¬ 
lected. One of the finest dairy herds we saw 
was at South Carolina A. & M. College, the 
Negro land-grant college at Orangeburg. 
This college has 1,288 students, with ISO en¬ 
rolled In agriculture. Graduates go out over 
the State to lead their race in farm and in¬ 
dustrial progress. Young Negro farm boys 
have their own organization, similar to FFA, 
with 1,970 members. 

Such is another part of the pattern of 
progress. Farmers and farm boys are getting 
sound training for modern farming. 

III. BALANCING OOPS WITH LIVESTOCK 

“TWenty-flve years ago,” said Clemson 
Agronomist H A. Woodle, "South Carolina 
was growing 2,000,000 acres of cotton but had 
almost no pastures worthy of the name. Now 
the State is growing only about 1.000,000 
acres of cotton, but It Is pushing hard toward 
1,000,000 acres of Improved pastures. We are 
making a successful effort to balance crops 
with livestock." 

Although the coldest winter since 1879 had 
Just ended, we almost never got out of sight 
of green pastures on our swing from Clem- 
son to Charleston. A few years ago most of 
these fields now nourishing livestock would 
have been bare, bleak, and idle—Idle except 
for the erosion that would have been busy 
after every shower—with farm hands and 
mules awaiting the cotton planting season. 

“Agronomists Irom other sections say no 
other area can match the South In livestock 
production,’’ continued Mr Woodle. “We 
have the advantages of (1) a longer grow¬ 
ing season, and (2) cheaper land. Also (3) 
winters are so mild no expensive buildings 
are needed. Folks are coming into South 
Carolina by the hundreds from many States. 
They are buying land we used to think 
worn out for $40 an acre and converting it 
Into good pasture." 

At Clemson and at Edisto and Summer¬ 
ville branch experiment stations we saw In¬ 
tensive work under way on year-round pas¬ 
tures and pasture drainage. 

That's another part of the pattern • South 
Carolina is diversifying its agrlQultur©, is 
balancing crops with livestock. 

IV. balancing AOBICULTURE with INDUaTBY 

“For many years South Carolina has had 
neariy as great cash income per acre of 
cropland as Iowa. But we have had five 
times as many people per land unit as they 
have. To get greater per capita income we 
must increase the size of oxir forms and de¬ 
crease the number of people on them." 

So said Clemson’B C. O. Cushman, leader 
in dairy extension work. Grassland farm¬ 
ing requires much less labor than crop-farm¬ 
ing and is bringing on Just such a transi¬ 
tion. And In crop-production tractors are 
displacing farm hands. Where are the sur¬ 
plus people going—those no longer needed 
on farms? Into Industry, most of them. 
South Carolina has been one of the leading 
States in the Nation in increasing industry 
since the war. And many of its farm people 
are filling the thousands of Jobs that indus¬ 
try is providing. 

Since 1945 more than 800 new industries 
have been built in the State at a total 
cost of $385,000,000, Major expansions have 
been made in more than 1,000 additional 
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plants at a cost of $269,000,000. Notable 
among the new industries Is the tremen¬ 
dous Du Pont plant near Camden. The 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. Is building a 
$10,000,000 plant near Clemson. The vast 
textile industry In the Piedmont is booming. 
Near Charleston there Is a potential Indus¬ 
trial area of nearly 10,000 acres with a fresh¬ 
water supply so abundant it has drawn na¬ 
tional attention through a leading article in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

But by far the most spectacular recent 
industrial event in the State Is the erection 
of the United States Government’s $600,- 
000,000 H-bomb plant on a site of some 250,- 
000 acres along the Savannah River. This 
plant will employ an estimated 8,000 work¬ 
ers. Its effect depicts in miniature what 
the coming of industry Is doing all over the 
State. Farmers in the area know it will 
make farm labor scarce. They are rushing 
to buy more farm equipment. This will 
enable them to tend more land, will eventu¬ 
ally mean larger farms. 

That rounds out the fourfold pattern of 
progress: South Carolina is balancing agri¬ 
culture with Industry. 

Such is the fourfold pattern we saw 
spread Itself before us as we rolled from the 
mountains to the sea. It is a dynamic pat¬ 
tern, at times ruthless. But the direction 
Is ever onward and upward. It was fesci- 
nating to watch this ancient agricultural 
State casting off the shackles of a one-crop 
system and marshaling all its forces for the 
better day ahead. And South Carolina farm¬ 
ers and agricultural leaders are the vanguard 
of this new forward march. 


Power of Choice 


EX’TENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 14.1951 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “The Power of Choice," delivered 
by Archibald MacLeish, at commence¬ 
ment exercises at Radcliffe College, and 
published in a recent number of the At¬ 
lantic Monthly 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

The power of Choice 
(By Archibald MacLeish) 

X 

What Is In question In this country Is the 
survival of the American confidence that 
men can choose the future. 

For some weeks past we have been listening 
to a national argument which the American 
press agrees to call the Great Debate. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that the 
press is wrong: that the Great Debate is 
neither great nor much of a discussion. Sen¬ 
ator Wiley's early demand that the highest 
and most responsible military officer of the 
Republic be required to testify to what the 
Senator called personal feelings and private 
animosities raised understandable doubts as 
to the elevation of the proceedings. And the 
effect of the whole dispute on the Congress 
and the country has been something lesa than 
Illuminating. When the principal arguments 
were all in, the popular verdict apparently 
came to this: that General MacArthur was 
wholly right and that General MacArthur’i 
opinions were altogether wrong. 
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Kevertheless the press, for once, was wiser 
than the people. The confused and Inter¬ 
minable altercation now going forward In 
Washington and In the Republic is, without 
any doubt whatever, a debate, and the debate 
deserves the adjective. Upon Its issue will 
depend the hind of country this country Is to 
be. 

What Is In debate Is not merely our policy 
In the Par Bast, whether or not the Korean 
war should have been extended to China. 
What is in debate Is the underlying question 
Ceneral MacArthur was obliged to face when 
hla proposal was challenged on the ground 
that the extension of the Korean war might 
mean war with Russia and so a third world 
war. What Is In debate Is the view of hu¬ 
man history, of the freedom of human 
choice, which we as Americans are prepared 
to hold. 

In the past It has been our American 
conviction, a conviction Implicit In our 
actions rather than explicit in our words, 
that history is made by men. not men by 
history. It Is not only possible, we have 
thought, but a self-evident truth that a free 
people, if it possesses the virility and the 
Inventiveness and the daring, can choose 
for Itself the kind of world it wishes to live 
in and then create that world. A free people 
is capable, that Is to say, of the pursuit of 
liappiness, the pursuit of human happi¬ 
ness. We have not believed that men’s 
lives, or the forms of their societies, or the 
future to which they are committed, are de¬ 
termined In advance by the patterns of the 
stars or the prophecies of the books or the 
necessities of the blood or the character of 
the countryside into which they are born, 
or even by the laws of economics. Above 
all, we have not believed, as older SQCietles 
believed before ixs, that the events of human 
history, either disasters or triumphs, are 
inevitable. 

The whole idea of the Inevitable has been 
repugnant to us. Nothing, we have opined, 
is Inevitable but death and taxes. Anything 
else In the world can be changed. Includ¬ 
ing—Including particularly—^the prophecies. 
Anything else can be changed and, for the 
ir.o.'st part, has been: forms of government, 
dogmas of belief, methods of husbandry, 
’ .'iblts of life, even the man himself, even 
the compulsion of the blood, the shape of 
the head, the length and weight of the body, 
und the color of the hair. We have had no 
rerpect for fate; we worshiped God, not 
late We have had no particular reverence 
for history; we believed In men, not history. 
History was the history men made, not the 
veiled divinity that told them what they 
had to be. 

Our confidence, in brief, was In the futiire. 
Which is to say that our confidence was in 
the power of human choice to make the 
future. We considered that a free people 
can make the future for itself, master Its 
destiny. 

That was the American position: the posi¬ 
tion made evident in our actions from the 
first movement west across the continent; 
made articulate sometimes also In our words. 
We had no illusions about the orthodoxy of 
our view. We knew perfectly well that the 
great majority of mankind disagreed with 
us and always had. The orthodox concep¬ 
tion of man’s place in the universe, man's 
relation to time and to event, had always 
been the very different conception that man 
is the victim of the Inevitable, whose only 
escape from the Ineluctable design Is to 
accept It. The authors of that reckless and 
willful plrrase about the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness In the Declaration of American Inde¬ 
pendence had every reason to know how 
their affirmation would be received In older, 
wiser, and less courageous countries. We 
have learned since, throughout the history 
of our literature, how stubborn, how bitter, 
and how vindictive that reaction can be: 


how scornfully the believers In fate can 
speak of our precarious belief in man and 
In man's future; how sueeringly the servants 
of determinism can dispose of our "Idea of 
progress," as they choose to call It; how con¬ 
temptuously the worshipers of certainty can 
dismiss our self-confidence, our self-reliance, 
above all the rash Impiety of our willingness 
to think for ourselves, and say as we think, 
and do as we say. 

Nevertheless, and until this time, we have 
held to our convictions. We have nourished 
an Inarticulate belief that there Is a relation 
of some kind between the Individual human 
freedom we mean to have and the rejection 
of the dogma of Inevitability Freedom and 
inevitability, we have thought, cannot live 
togetner. No nation can be free which does 
not keep the future open in its people's 
minds. 

Now, It appears, we are no longer certain. 
The world has changed The dogma of In¬ 
evitability has made new converts through¬ 
out half the earth, and the menace of their 
fanatic faith has made still further con¬ 
verts. even among us. Pear has accomplished 
what persuasion never could. Americans— 
mony Americans It seems—are ready to ac¬ 
cept the doctrine of Inevitability for them¬ 
selves and to force it on their fellow citizens. 
Unless we accept the Inevitable, they tell us, 
the inevitable will destroy us. And the 
country listens, ponders, doubts. And the 
Issue is Joined. The petty debate over the 
personality of a man becomes the great 
debate over the destiny of the Republic, 
n 

The MacArthur controversy Is, of course, 
the occasion of the Great Debate, not the 
cause. General MacArthur did not Invent 
the view of human history he apparently 
accepts. The controversy which centers on 
his name has, however, posed the underlying 
issue In terms which no one can mistake, 
and has related It to a decision which the 
country, largely because of the controversy, 
can no longer avoid. That decision is a de¬ 
cision affecting our survival as a people and, 
very probably, the survival of our world. 

Only on the surface is the difference be¬ 
tween MacArthur and his critics a military 
difference. Actually It Is a difference of be¬ 
lief, a difference of essential philosophy—a 
difference touching the freedom of the peo¬ 
ple of the United States to choose, in the 
greatest dilemma they have ever faced. 
Fundamentally what General MacArthur and 
General Bradley disagree about is the free¬ 
dom of the people of the United States to 
pursue their traditional policy of peace and 
the defense of human liberty In the modern 
world. To General MacArthur the risk of 
Russian Intervention and, so, of world war 
should not deter us from extending the 
Korean war to China and winning a victory, 
because the risk of Russian intervention has 
already been taken: because events, that Is 
to say, are out of otir hands. To General 
Bradley, the chance of Russian Intervention 
should deter us because events are not out 
of our hands—because, as the general puts 
it, we have avoided war with Russia thus far 
and If we can continue to avoid It long 
enough we may be able to avoid It alto¬ 
gether. 

Neither general knows or pretends to know 
what Russia will actually do. Both agree that 
Russia may attack us at any moment—that 
the rulers of Russia will be restrained neither 
by humanity nor by moral scruple—only by 
fear. Both are aware that the Russians 
themselves regard war betwen the Soviets and 
the United States as Inevitable—their doc¬ 
trine of econmnio determinism makes It so. 
The difference between the two men Is a 
difference as to our freedom of action imder 
these circumstances. To one. we can still 
choose between the struggle lor freedom and 
peace on the one hand and world war on the 
other: to the second, we are already, In effect. 


at war—the millstones are turning, the grain 
must be ground. 

This la the difference also between the two 
opinions which have been formed, regard¬ 
less of party, behind the principal figures of 
the debate. Those on the one side talk in 
terms of what they call reaUsm and cour¬ 
age. by which they mean the realistic 
acceptance of the Inevitability of war, and 
the courageous adoption In China and, 
presumably, elsewhere of a policy based upon 
what they regard as the unblinking recog¬ 
nition of that fact. Those on the other con¬ 
tinue to talk in terms of hope, contending 
that we have not yet lost control of the great 
election between peace and war; that It is 
still possible, if we have the courage and the 
patience, to avoid world war on the one 
hand and Communist domination of the 
earth on the other. 

To men of the second opinion there Is 
room for maneuver In the narrow strait be¬ 
tween those two dangers. We can make our. 
selves too strong to attack and too Impor¬ 
tant to the world to Isolate; the party of 
peace and the fortress of power; the standard 
of effective freedom to which men, still free, 
can rally. We can gain allies for ourselves 
and arm them. We can strengthen the 
economy of the free world and build back¬ 
fires of hope In the exploited areas where 
hunger and despair make tinder for the 
Russian torch. We can put together re¬ 
gional alliances—strong points of mutual 
confidence such as the Atlantic Pact—with¬ 
in the structure of the United Nations and 
find means to give the defeated peoples of 
Germany and Japan a stake In the common 
future. We can Implement the Charter of 
the United Nations by building out of the 
United Nations command which already ex¬ 
ists in Korea a permanent United Nations 
police force and so enlist the universal long¬ 
ing for peace behind our purposes rather 
than the purposes of the Russians. We can 
turn our faces toward a free and peaceful 
future for the world, planning it. organizing 
it as we can under the point 4 program 
or otherwise, giving mankind a measure of 
hope Instead of a certainty of slaughter, and 
BO breaking the evil spell the Russians, with 
their alternatives of spiritual slavery or In¬ 
evitable war, have woven. 

XII 

To men who hold the first opinion—to the 
realists—all this is folly if not actually 
something worse than folly. It is folly to 
talk of avoiding war: we are already at war. 
So MacArthur: so Wedemeyer. It Is non¬ 
sense to concern ourselves about what our 
allies think: our allies have no choice, they 
will think as we think or go without. So 
MacArthur: so the McCormick-McCarthy 
fringe. It Is ridiculous to offer relief to suf¬ 
fering peoples: there Is no time for relief— 
we cannot even be sure the grain we send 
to the starving in India will help us. As for 
the United Nations and regional alliances 
and the Atlantic Pact—all this Is legalistic 
trifling. In the last analysis there are only 
the Russians and ourselves. The chips are 
down. The time has come to act; to act In 
China—to act wherever action Is necessary— 
to act, that Is, by force. 

It is this latter position which reveals 
the true Issue of the great debate. If you 
aek the realists why the chips are down; 
why there is no time; why war with Russia 
and hence world war Is Inevitable, they will 
reply, many of them: Because the Russians 
are commlttted; because the Russians will 
allow us no time; because the Russians say 
war Is inevitable. But this con hardly be 
the actual reason. No American believes, 
and least of all the patriotic Americans who 
urge this view upon the country, that the 
Russians possess the exclusive power to de¬ 
cide the future lor us all: that American 
Intentions no longer count In the great de¬ 
cision. Certainly no American who kno 7 ,T 8 
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the facte of record could believe anything 
so humiliating to his country and so false. 
It has yet to be demonstrated that Ameri¬ 
can determination and persistence, backed 
by American strength and the strength of 
our friends in the free world, are incapable 
of deterring the Russians from an action 
which would precipitate the most terrible 
of all wars—a war fought with the weapons 
of extermination. On the contrary, the facts 
of record powerfully suggest that the Rus¬ 
sians have already been deterred and may 
be deterred again. 

No, the real reason why the advocates of 
this opinion believe in the inevitability of 
a war which has thus far been avoided—a 
war which no one wants and every decent 
man must dread for the world’s sake if not 
for his own—the real reason why the ad¬ 
vocates of this opinion believe in the In¬ 
evitability of war is that they accept the 
Inevitability of war as dogma. War between 
the United States and Soviet Russia is in¬ 
evitable to them, not because we cannot 
continue to avoid it in the future as we 
have in the past, regardless of Russian de¬ 
sires, but because war between the United 
States and Soviet Russia is Inevitable, It 
is not that they want war. MacArthur's 
partisans are no more the war party than 
Truman and Acheson and Marshall and 
Bradley are friends of the Communists. 
Both characterizations are Insults to the pub¬ 
lic Intelligence. MacArthur is doubtless as 
honest in saying that he hates war as Ache- 
son in demonstrating hy the record of his 
office that he has been one of the foremost 
opponents of communism. But MacArthur 
and his supporters, however they may hate 
war, accept it. They accept It as already 
here. They accept it as Inescapable. They 
accept it as inevitable in the nature of things. 
They accept it for reasons beyond reason. 
And, accepting It, they reject as weakness, 
or as folly, or as what they call appease¬ 
ment. the notion that the United States can 
continue to avoid war and still stand firm: 
that a free people can shape the future for 
itself even In a world which holds the Rus- 
slons: that men can master their destiny 
even though destiny presents Itself In the 
vast, impersonal terms in which it shows 
Itself to us, and even though whole peoples 
make a religion of submission to it. 

Whether General MacArthur’s “realists" 
realize it or not, it is their position and not 
the position of their opponents which ap¬ 
proximates the philosophy they detest—the 
philosophy all decent men detest. The 
dogma of the Inevitability of war between 
the United States and Russia Is Communist 
dogma. Its origins are Marxist. Long be¬ 
fore it was orthodox belief among Mac¬ 
Arthur’s followers here, it was orthodox be¬ 
lief among the Communists In Russl.a A 
full generation ago when the economic and 
political Interests of the United States and 
the Soviet Union conflicted nowhere on earth 
and no American newspaper publisher—^not 
even the most unprincipled—shouted for a 
Russian war, war between Russia and the 
United States was already official doctrine 
in the Soviet Union. The commissars had 
consulted the oracles. The sacred viscera 
had been observed. The holy texts had been 
deciphered and the flight of birds. War was 
In the tarot cards and war would therefore 
come. Why? Because the theory said so. 
Because the words were written in the book. 

The whole proposition was. In its origins, 
a product of authoritarian superstltutlon— 
a superstition which reads the future of 
mankind In the tea leaves of the economic 
systems: War or peace, life or death, And 
it was by authoritarian propagation that it 
was domesticated in this country. The first 
to tell us that war between the Soviet Union 
and the United States was Inevitable were 
former Communists, men who had left the 
discipline of the Communist Party but had 


not lost the habit of the party's thought. 
And the first to welcome the assurance were 
those in the United States whose inclination 
had always been authoritarian and who 
found authoritarian ideas—even the ideas 
of their enemies—^more palatable than a tra¬ 
ditional American liberalism they had never 
imderstood. 

Indeed, even at the present moment, the 
propagation of the dogma of inevitable war 
by certain politicians and certain publishers 
pursues the authoritarian pattern. Those 
who criticize the dogma are to be silenced. 
An administration policy aimed at the avoid¬ 
ance of war is to be discredited os motivated 
by Communist sympathy if not actually by 
subversive purpose. Advocacy of peace Is to 
be stigmatized as treason to the United 
States. And the full Communist doctrine 
of the inevitability of war between the 
United States and Russia is to be forced 
upon the country as American doctrine 
until—^ultimate irony—all who refuse to ac¬ 
cept It can be denounced as Communists. 

What the consqueuce of the great debate 
will be In terms of military policy is not, 
I think, in doubt. The country plainly pre¬ 
fers our present attempt to shape a future 
narrowly for ourselves between the two dis¬ 
asters of war and communism to any “real¬ 
istic” alternative thus far advanced. In¬ 
deed the country would welcome a deter¬ 
mined and an Idealistic effort to make that 
future more truly ours In place of the mere 
negation of communism which we seem now 
to Intend. We do not want war with Rus¬ 
sia or with anyone else, and we will avoid 
war'so long as it is In our power to do so. 
We are not yet convinced that we have 
lost that power. 

But whether, in rejecting the proposal now 
before us, we will reject also the authorltor- 
lan philosophy on which that proposal rests, 
depends upon our willingness to see what 
the Issues of the great debate actually Is. 

Those who would impose the dogma of 
inevitable war os the determining considera¬ 
tion in the great decision we have to make 
are so vociferous in their claims of superior 
patriotism that they may confuse the actual 
issue in the minds of many men The ac¬ 
tual issue is whether we still believe, in a 
time of totalitarian governments and au¬ 
thoritarian ideologies and the mechaniza¬ 
tion of human life, in the proposition which 
the founders of this republic regarded as 
self-evident: Whether we still believe that 
history Is lived by men. not men by history; 
whether we still regard the future as open 
to our aspirations, not foreclosed to us by 
our fate; whether we still think of the “ara¬ 
ble field of events’’—^Keats' great phrase— 
as aiable by men. not frozen around them by 
any Icy will; whether we still consider man¬ 
kind to be capable of the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness or whether we have grown ashamed 
of that highhearted language and think of 
men now as mechanical figures helpless In 
the predetermined web of time. 

The actual issue, that is to say, is tha 
issue which torments our generation every¬ 
where : the choice between the belief in our¬ 
selves and the belief In authority, in the pre¬ 
determination of events. It was never, per¬ 
haps. In human history, more difficult or 
more dangerous for men to believe in them¬ 
selves. But it was also never more neces¬ 
sary—never more necessary, surely, for us 
in the United States. For unless we can 
hope, unless we can keep the future open, 
unless we can continue to believe in our 
power to shape the future for ourselves, the 
future will be war and the war will be de¬ 
struction for the world. It is, to me at least, 
Inconceivable that In a country in which 
the tradition of belief in man Is as vigorous 
as It is with us—a country shaped. Indeed, 
by that tradition—the dogma of Inevitabil¬ 
ity should take hold. And yet the seed is 
here. The labor is to crush it. 


Sontheiit Kentncky Affords One of the 
Very Best Locationt for New Industrial 
and War Plants—^There Is an Abund¬ 
ance of Surplus Labor, Excellent Rail¬ 
road Facilitiei, Plenty of Coal and Elec¬ 
tric Power, and a Keen Desire Among 
All the People That New Plants Be Lo¬ 
cated Among Them 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES S. GOLDEN 

OF KENTTTCKT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Augu^st 13,1951 
Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
tremendous expansion of the industrial 
might of America and with the desire to 
disperse many of our industrial and war 
plants in localities where there is not 
presently a concentration of industry, 
southeastern Kentucky affords some of 
the best locations in all of the United 
States for this purpose. 

Coal, which is one of the basic indus¬ 
tries and which supplies fuel and power 
for most all other factories, industry, and 
plants, is there in abundance. We have 
excellent railroad facilities extending 
north, south, east, and west. The recent 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to readjust freight rates so 
that there will be no further discrimina¬ 
tion against the South will remove a seri¬ 
ous handicap that has existed for more 
than 50 years. 

The climate in this section is moderate 
and at the present time there is more 
unemployment In southeastern Ken¬ 
tucky than most any other place. An 
abundant supply of labor of all kinds 
can be had and the chambers of com¬ 
merce and other civic organizations In 
the 17 counties of southeastern Ken¬ 
tucky, comprising the Ninth Congres¬ 
sional District, are all organized and 
working toward the plan of inducing new 
Industrial and war plants to locate In this 
section. Every help and inducement will 
be afforded to our local citizens and 
the United States Government will give 
to new factories and plants connected 
with the war effort tax advantages that 
will materially assist them in the con¬ 
struction and operation of new plants 
and branch plants in new territories. 

This section of Kentucky lies in the 
valley of the Cumberland River. Tre¬ 
mendous new developments of water 
power and electricity have Just been in¬ 
stalled in this region and Cumberland 
Lake, created by the Wolf Creek Dam 
across Cumberland River, has created 
one of the largest inland lakes in Amer¬ 
ica. it being more than 100 miles long, 
and tremendous amounts of hydro¬ 
electric power will be available. 

This section of southeast Kentucky is 
protected by mountain ranges and is far 
separated from other industrial centers 
that may be attacked in case of war. 

To further illustrate in more detail the 
great opportunities in this section for 
new business, I am attaching hereto and 
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making a part hereof, two articles taken 
from the current edition of Kentucky’s 
Business Magazine. One of these arti¬ 
cles is entitled *’Ck>al: Foundation of the 
Defense Effort.” The other article is 
entitled "The Cumberland River,” giving 
a detailed description of the $100,000,000 
dam and electric installations in the 
Cumberland Valley. 

The very large generating plant of the 
Kentucky Utilities Co. creates an abun¬ 
dance of electric power and Is centrally 
located in this section of southeast Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Timber and all of its products can be 
produced in abundance in southeast 
Kentucky. 

The articles follow: 

Coal: Pottnoation or the Detense Effobt— 

KstmTCKT'B Black Dumoho Pboduction 

Has Climbed to IS Percent or the Nation's 

Total 

If all the coal produced in Kentucky last 
year were made up into two separate freight 
trains, one train, originating at Hopkins- 
vllle, would be long enough to branch Into 
every major city from Michigan and Minne¬ 
sota through Alabama and Louisiana. The 
other would be made up at Mlddlesboro, from 
a tdg'Zag route acrose all States in the Bast, 
and extend to London, Paris, Beilin, and 
Stockholm. 

More than 87 percent of the State's 77.000.- 
000-ton output was, In fact, loaded on freight 
cars for shipment to at least 86 States and 
almost every European country cast of the 
iron curtain. Eight and one-hsdf million 
tons stayed at home to warm Kentucky's 
homes and power her Industries. 

The easthound superfreight train would 
get its 5S,90Q.000-ton load in the bountiful 
fields of eastern Kentucky, whose product 
is sought as a source of coke and chemicals, 
as well as for home heating and a variety of 
other manufacturing uses. The Hopkinsville 
special's 22,000,000 tons would come from 
the 13 coal-producing counties of western 
is*mtucky, whose yield is widely used for 
K^iieral steam purposes and in the domestic 
held. 

Kentucky's over-all production figure for 
1P50 was 24 percent higher than for the 
previous year. The war in Korea brought 
notice that the United States must under¬ 
take a gigantic moblltssatlon program, and 
coal—of necessity—^was first to be alerted. 
At, long as materials of protection and de¬ 
struction are to be delivered on a mass-pro¬ 
duction basis, coal will remain the basic in¬ 
gredient In the formula. 

The Importance of coal In modern warfare 
v.'aa well recognized during VVorld War I, for 
it was then that Lloyd George, Prime Min¬ 
ister of England, made this significant state¬ 
ment: “In peace and In war, ‘King Coal’ is the 
paramount lord of indiwtry. It enters into 
every article of consumption and utility.'' 

England's first minister of World War U 
also paid special tribute to coal's role in the 
conflict. It was in October 1942, that Win¬ 
ston Churchill included this famous remark 
In one of his numerous famous addresses: 
"War is made from steel and steel Is made 
from coal • • • coal la the foundation 
a Id. to a very large extent, the measure of 
our whole war effort.’* 

One of the principal uses of coal In war¬ 
time Is In making the coke that is essential 
for making the steel that goes into airplanes, 
bulks, guns, ships, ammunition, land mines, 
underwater mines. Jeeps, radar and radar 
equipment, and numeroua other Items of 
ammr and armament. And from coal comes 
esiUostveB. synthetic rubber, road tar for 
iNDdlng strips, protective coatings for all 
types of implements, and countless other 
war products of the chemical laboratory. 
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Besides meeting these detnands and fiUhig 
Its normal peacetime requirements, the 
United States coal Industry has been called 
upon to make up serious shortages that have 
threatened the economy of all the nattons 
of West Europe. From the less-than-e.- 
mllllon tons of American coal that went to 
Europe last year. trans-Atlantic ahipments 
for 19B1 must be in tbe vicinity of 20,000fl00 
tons If cold homes and shut-dofwn faotcsrles 
are to be prevented in allied nations. A 
considerable part of the United States ooal 
going overseas will come from the mines of 
Kentucky. 

The combined resources of eastern and 
western Kentucky give this State one of the 
most generous auiH>lids of bituminous coal 
in all the world. The State’s original coal 
reserves have been set by the United States 
Geological Survey at 123,000,000,000 tone, 
with only about 2.000,000.000 tons having 
been extracted in the past century and a 
half of mining activity. 

But nature alone Is not responsible for the 
fact that Kentucky fs the Nation’s third larg¬ 
est producer of bituminous coal, exceeded 
only by West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
Since the close of World War n, operators In 
this State have opened or placed In develop¬ 
ment a total of 48 deep mines with a dally 
capacity of 600 tons or more each. In addi¬ 
tion. many smaller mines and a number of 
surface mines have been opened, and the new 
capacity more than offsets mines that have 
been worked out, retired tot obsoleaoenoe. or 
closed for other reasons. * 

MECHANIZES MINING 

Heavy Investments in modern machinery 
have made the American coal industry the 
most highly mechanized and efficient In the 
Linlverse. Through mechaauwtion. coal 
mines have become mass production factories 
both underground and above ground, and 
today's miner is a skilled operator of power 
equipment. He works in an industry where 
about 98 percent of all coal is cut mechani¬ 
cally, and where over 75 percent of it is 
loaded mechanically. 

In the evolution from the pick and shovel 
and horse-drawn wagons to electric driils, 
cutters, loaders, and transportation equip¬ 
ment. coal mining has become progressively 
safer, and America's bituminous mines have 
set new safety records In each auooessive 
year since 1948. The industry spends 860,- 
000,000 annually on safety methods, equip¬ 
ment. and ioatruction. 

Mining communltiee In both eastern and 
western Kentucky reflect the progress that 
has come about In recent years. One of 
the best paid workers in all industry, the coal 
miner has a standard of living so far above 
that of his contempmories in other countries 
that comparison would be uncharitable. 
Electricity, movies, radio, and the automobile 
have brought the same fxicial benefits to ooal 
regions in the United States that are avail¬ 
able In metropolitan areas, and there are 
public schools within proximity of every fam¬ 
ily. Indeed, Kentucky colleges and universi¬ 
ties con always point to outstanding scholars 
and star athletes in their student bodies who 
are offsprings of mining famlUea. 

HnnoaT or kzmtuckt coix 

The first reference to coal In Kentucky, 
according to Howard N. Eavenson, nationally 
known coal historian, was made in 1750 by 
travelera who wrote of a "coal land" near the 
present site of Mlddlesboro. By the early 
part of the next century, coal was brought 
into Lexington and Frankfort from Lee and 
adjacent counties. Meanwhile mines were 
developed in Henderson, Davies, and other 
western Kentucky counties, and by 1330 coal 
was being transported by barge to Louisville 
from these fleids. 

Coal was gradually raplaclog wood in all 
the cities and towns where it became avail¬ 
able, but with the advent of the Civil War 


most of tbe mines In Kentucky ceased op¬ 
erations and the Stote’s total production 
dropped firom a high of 181,400 tons in 1860 
to (udy 4,100 three years later. But it start¬ 
ed up again in tbe following year, and 
climbed steadily to go over the milUon-ton 
mark In 1870. 

Kentucky has finally become establisbed 
as a coal State, yet it was not until after 
World War 1 tbat the State contributed a 
substantial percentage of the Nation’s total 
output. In the period of 1920-20. 10 per¬ 
cent of America’s coal supply came from 
Bfentucky. The figure went up to 12 percent 
in the 1940-49 decade, and a new hl^ of 15 
percent was reached in 1950. 

As production methods have Improved, 
80 has the quality of Kentucky's ooal. To 
increase the utility value of the product 
and to make It more attractive to consumers, 
operators have built giant preparation plants 
that screen, size, grade, and wash tbe coal 
before it is sent to market, By December 
1940 there were 52 mechanical cleaning 
plants in operation at Kentucky mines, 
and the number has risen considerably in 
the past year and a half. 

STATE COKSOMPnON 

For State consumption, most of Keu- 
tucky’a ooal goes to retaU merchants for 
delivery to homes, schools, commercial 
buUdlngs. apartment bouses, and farms. 
Coal performs a boat of duties on tbe farm. 
One new development is a stoker-fired crop 
curer to dry hay in tbe summer and corn 
in tbe fall, and another la curing tobacco 
through coke, which la made from bitu¬ 
minous coal. 

On the industrial side, utility plants are 
using more and more coal to provide tbe 
power for producing electrical energy. Last 
year Kentucky’s power-generating plants 
used 1,616,000 tons of ooal—an increase of 
32 percent over 1949. Manufacturers in 
Kentucky consuming large quantities of coal 
include food processors and tobacco com¬ 
panies; and industries specializing in pri¬ 
mary metals, stone, clay, glass, chemicals, 
lumber and furniture, and textiles and ap¬ 
parels. 

Railroads serving Kentucky are them¬ 
selves important ooal consumers. Last year 
4,370,000 tons of ooal were purchased by 
tbe Iliinois Central. 3,132.000 by the Chesa¬ 
peake & Ohio, 2.628.000 by the Louisville St 
Nashville, end 1,331.000 by tbe Southern. 

In the near future, according to fuels 
experts, gasoline and oil will have to be 
extracted from coal If there is to he enough 
liquid fuels to go around. Tbe United States 
Bureau of Mines Is experimenting success¬ 
fully with coal hydrogeuation at its plant 
In Louisiana, Mo., and Secretary of the In¬ 
terior Oscar L. Chapman is advocating con¬ 
struction of similar plants on a commercial 
basis in order to safeguard America's oil sup¬ 
ply. Such a project, according to Mr. Chap¬ 
man, is the first step to allow coal, the 
largest fuel reserve in tlie United States, to 
begin to carry some of tbe heavy demands for 
liquid fuels. 

The ooal that comes from Kentucky's 
mlues is highly satisfactory for conversion 
to liquid fuels. When the new industry is 
born. Kentucky will have ample supplies for 
use In the synthesis process. Meanwhile, 
the State’s 2,360 mines and G0.135 produc¬ 
tion workers are in the middle of tbe Na¬ 
tion's mobilization effort, and from all In- 
dicatlohB the freight trains of coal produced 
during tbe current year will be even longer 
than the ones which carried the all-purpose 
fuel out of the fleids of eastern Kentucky 
and western Kentucky to a thousand-and- 
one Jobs In 1050. 

The CuMBEaLAND Rivbb 

In tbe spring of 1750—when Kentucky 
WM still A vast hunting ground in which 
the savage tribes of Cherokees, Creeks, Ca- 
tawbas, and Shawnees stalked elk and buf- 
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falo—Dr. Thomas Walker and hla sturdy hand 
of pioneers made their way westward to 
Cumberland Gap. Passing through the gap, 
into Kentucky, the Walker party followed 
the "great war road," which was to become 
known as “the wilderness trail." On Easter 
Sunday, March 15, the company set up camp 
on Clover Creek. Two days later, Dr. Walker 
went hunting down the creek, Approxi¬ 
mately one mile below camp at the mouth 
of the creek, he came to a river which, he 
says In his journal, “I called Cumberland 
River." 

The Cumberland River of today Is a far 
cry from the sleepy stream of the eighteenth 
century which the Indians had dubbed 
Shawnee River. Today, the Cumberland 
ranks as one of Kentucky’s vital river ar¬ 
teries. 

What Is the value of a river? Is It to be 
measured by the richness of the soil in its 
basin or the productivity of the land that 
surrounds it? Is It to be judged by the 
amount of kilowatt-hours of electricity 
which are created by its great dams or by 
the amount of Industrial development along 
Its banks? Is it to be graded by the com¬ 
mercial tonnage which passes' up and down 
Its course or by the growth of the commu¬ 
nities located along Its path? The Cumber¬ 
land. which wends Its way through the 
mountainous country of eastern Kentucky 
and then returns to the Commonwealth In 
the western part after a sojourn Into Tennes¬ 
see, fulfills all these requirements. 

CIVIL WAR OPERATIONS 

As early as 1840 the Cumberland had be¬ 
come an Important transportation artery. 
During the Civil War the Confederacy relied 
upon the Cumberland lor carrying all of its 
manufacturing equipment to Nashville—a 
key manufacturing center for the rebel States 
during the war. Commerce on the river was 
never completely sealed—even by orders. In 
November 1861 a confiscated Union steamer 
and barge, captured near Memphis, was 
loaded with much-needed gun mounts and 
manufacturing equipment. Its destination 
was Nashville. All hands aboard the ship 
were Confederates dressed as Yankees, and 
the equipment, packed to resemble cotton 
bales, was forged with the official seal of the 
customhouse inspector of the Union Army. 
The boat had to travel northward on the 
Mississippi River to the Ohio, then up the 
Ohio-through Union-held territory—to the 
Cumberland. Union guards, checking the 
customhouse seals and noting on the orders 
that the shipment was consigned to "Union 
men,” gave permission for the boat to pass 
up the Cumberland to Nashville. The safe 
arrival of this equipment Is credited with 
the forestalling of the fall of Nashville for 
several months. 

The upper Cumberland was used by the 
confederates for getting coal and salt out 
of the area to their war plants In and around 
Nashville. Shipments down the Cumberland 
were heavy until that city fell to the Union 
forces on January 16, 1862. 

COAL OR IRON? 

Long before the Civil War and until that 
conflagration caused an abrupt stoppage of 
all manufacturing in the area, the lower 
Cumberland Valley—from the mouth of the 
river near Smlthiand to the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee border—thrived as one of the leading 
Iron and steel-producing centers of the Na¬ 
tion. 

There Is evidence of the operation of a 
steel mill near Kuttawa as early as 1837. 
The furnaces were operated by a man named 
Kelley, who developed and first iised the Bes¬ 
semer process for steel making. Between 
1841 and 1862, furnaces were In operation In 
Trigg and Lyon Counties, General Grant’s 
campaign in western Kentucky In 1862, how¬ 
ever, forced their closure. After the War 
Between the States and during the recon¬ 
struction period that followed, the mills 
once again went Into operation, reaching 
their greatest expansion In 1880, when a huge 


mill at Grand Rivers turned out boiler plate, 
chains, and kettle steel. These forerunners 
of today’s giant steel industry used Ken¬ 
tucky Iron deposits, which geologists have 
found along the Cumberland basin from end 
to end. The discovery of the rich, acces¬ 
sible Mesabl Range deposits and the high 
cost of coke drove the Cumberland’s steel 
makers out of business. 

The presence of Iron ore throughout the 
Cumberland Valley was first authenticated 
In 1876, when Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, 
teacher of paleontology at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, conducted a geological survey of the re¬ 
gion, Of course. Kelley and other Iron¬ 
making pioneers were familiar with the 
lower Cumberland deposits many years ear¬ 
lier, but Sbaler’s survey gave the first ac¬ 
count of industrial possibilities for the up¬ 
per Cumberland. 

When officials of the Louisville and Nash¬ 
ville Railroad learned of Shaler's plans to 
survey southeastern Kentucky, they immedi¬ 
ately employed him to report on the ad¬ 
visability of extending that firm’s railroad 
lines into the Upper Cumberland area. His 
surveys showed, in addition to coal deposits, 
the presence of rich Iron ores all along the 
valley. He advised the railroad to build its 
lines Immediately so that It might tap what 
Shaler referred to as "one of tlie Nation’s 
most promising industrial areas." Foremost 
in his mind was iron. Coal was secondary. 
It seems rather Ironical that, to this date, 
the L. & N., which followed Shaler’s recom¬ 
mendations and constructed a line to the 
area, has not yet pulled out a car of Iron 
ore It’s early location In that area, however, 
has given the line transportation franchise 
on one of the Nation’s richest coal fields. 
Shaler was sure that the ore could be pigged 
and shipped at a profit—even to Europe. 
He advised the establishment of manufac¬ 
turing industries within the valley. Un¬ 
fortunately. his dreams of industrial develop¬ 
ment In the Upper Cumberland area have 
not yet come true, although recent moves 
have rekindled the spark of industrial poten¬ 
tial fur the region. 

TOrOORAPHT 

TTie Cumberland River—one of the major 
tributaries of the Ohio River—is located en¬ 
tirely within the States of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. The basin, somewhat crescent 
shaped, embraces a large part of southeast¬ 
ern Kentucky, the northern part of Middle 
Tennessee, and a wide corridor across West¬ 
ern Kentucky. It is bounded on the north 
by the watersheds of the Kentucky and 
Green Rivers and minor tributaries of the 
Ohio, and on the south and west by the wa¬ 
tershed of the Tennessee. The total area of 
the Cumberland basin is 17,720 square miles, 
of which 7,560 square miles are in Kentucky. 

The topography of the basin varies from 
rugged mountains in the eastern portion to 
a rolling plateau of the western part, with 
elevations ranging from 4,160 feet above 
moan level In the Cumberland Mountains to 
302 feet in the pool water at the mouth 
of the river—an average slope of 1,2 feet per 
mile along its 693-mile course. 

PLANS rOR DEVELOPMENT 

As the river began to take a place of na¬ 
tional Importance. Congress In IB'IO and again 
In 1876 authorized surveys of the river. 
Upon these surveys was based the initial 
project for navigation improvement. 
Throughout this 81-year span from 1870 to 
1961, the Corps of Engineers has been actively 
engaged In improving the Cumberland in 
accordance with congressional authorl- 
aations with major emphasis presently being 
placed on the development of fiood control, 
power and navigation features, but fully 
integrating a well rounded utilisation of the 
water resources of the Cumberland Valley. 

The present plan for the development of 
the Cumberland River {ffovldes for the effec¬ 
tive utlllssatlon of all the water resources 
through the construction of 16 projects. 
The exploitation of the hydropower potential 
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of the valley, the control of devastating 
floods, and the improvement of navigation 
facilities all have been given major consider¬ 
ation. 

This plan includes Wolf Creek Dam on the 
Upper Cumberland, Dale Hollow Dam on the 
Obey River, Center Hill Dam on the Caney 
Pork River, Stewarts Perry Dam on Stones 
River, Three Island Dam on the Harpeth 
River, and Rossview Dam on the Red River 
for flood control and power production. For 
power production and navigation Improve¬ 
ment, three structures on the Upper Cum¬ 
berland designated as Old Hickory Dam, 
Carthage Dam, and Cellna Dam were also 
authorized. Three additional projects on 
the lower Cumberland were also authorized 
for navigation improvement; namely, Cheat¬ 
ham. Dover, and Kuttawa (Eureka). Bills 
have been introduced, however. In the pres¬ 
ent session of Congress to modify the plan of 
development for the lower Cumberland uti¬ 
lizing the original Corps of Engineer recom¬ 
mendation for a two-dam system. It now 
appears likely that the section of the river 
below NashvUle will be developed by the 
construction of the lower Cumberland Dam 
near Kuttawa, Ky., and the Cheatham Dam 
near Ashland City, Tenn., in lieu of the three- 
dam plan as presently authorized. 

Of the six authorized multipurpose proj¬ 
ects, two have been completed and one Is 
now under construction. The Dale Hollow 
Dam was completed for flood-control pur¬ 
poses In 1943 and the powerhouse was placed 
In operation In 1948. This dam, located In 
Tennessee, Impounds Dale Hollow Reservoir, 
a large portion of which is located In Ken¬ 
tucky. The Center Hill Dam was closed 
during the past year and was effective for 
flood-control purposes during the post 
winter. Construction of the powerhouse at 
the Center Hill project was completed dur¬ 
ing the current year. The Wolf Creek Dam 
Is complete and the reservoir impounded. 
Construction of the powerhouse is being 
continued at an accelerated pace. Initial 
power from this project will be produced In 
the fall of the current year with completion 
of the powerhouse scheduled for 1962. 

In addition to the 12 authorized projects, 
four other projects near the headwaters are 
proposed for later development. These 
projects are identified as Rockcastle Narrows 
on Rockcastle River, Laurel on Laurel River, 
and Helenwood and Devils Jump on the 
south fork of the Cumberland. 

The completion of the six multipurpose 
projects will control the flood run-off from 
approximately 66 percent of the watershed, 
and will provide complete protection for the 
Cumberland as far down as the city of Nash¬ 
ville, and to a largo extent for Clarksville and 
the lower Cumberland. Flood control bene¬ 
fits from the Dale Hollow, Center Hill, and 
Wolf Creek projects are estimated to have 
exceeded $2,000,000 during the period 1943 
through the 1960-61 flood season In the 
Cumberland River Basin alone. Additional 
benefits were also apparent In the Ohio and 
Mississippi River basins. 

A POWER PRODUCER 

The estimated annual energy output from 
the entire system. Including the lower Cum¬ 
berland project, if authorized, will approxi¬ 
mate 3,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours The an¬ 
nual energy output from the Wolf Creek 
project alone will exceed half the total In¬ 
dustrial, commercial, and domestic con¬ 
sumption of the greater Louisville area 
served by the Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 

Commerce on the Cumberland Is increas¬ 
ing annually and reached an all-time high 
in 1050 of 1,660,000 tons. The principal 
commodity moved last year was petroleum 
products; however, there was a marked in¬ 
crease In the tonnage of package freight over 
preceding years. Another major Item is that 
of newsprint paper which moves over an 
all-water route from Labrador to Nashville. 

The comprehensive Improvement of the 
Cumberland River Basin has one of the 
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lilgtiMt benefltotO'Oost ratiOB of any project 
presently underway. In determining tbe 
economic justification of the projects, all 
chargee Including construction, operation, 
maintenance, and Interest on investment 
are average for amortisation over a SO-year 
period. In the case of the Cumberland River 
Basin project. 11.68 in benefits Is returned 
fear each 91 of Investment. 

VACATIONtAHD 

While flood control, power, and navigation 
are tbe prime objectives in tbe development 
of the Cumberland Valley, other features of 
the water resources will be utilised to tbe 
fullest extent. A reservoir management 
program Is developed for each impounded 
reservoir which provides recreational bene¬ 
fits for the maximum number of people and 
includes provisions for reforestation, polu- 
tlon abatement, malaria control, agricultural 
and graslng utilization of marginal lands, 
preservation of game and fish, and other sus¬ 
taining benefits for the general public. 

No story of the Cumberland River would 
be complete without mention of Cumberland 
Falls—one of Kentucky’s leading tourist 
attractions and the highest falls south of 
Niagara. The falls and its rare moonbow 
are the major attractions at the Cumberland 
Falls State Park—a 1,098 acre expanse of 
beautiful forested land In Cumberland Na¬ 
tional Forest, offering swimming, hiking, 
picnicking, and horseback riding to the 
tourist. 

Lake Cumberland—the 101-mlle-long body 
of water Impounded by gigantic Wolf Creek 
Dam—is destined to become one of the 
Nation’s best fishing spots and recreational 
areas. Construction of several small cot- 
^tages along the lake’s shores is already un¬ 
der way. Additional development Is sched¬ 
uled as soon as building bans are lifted by 
the Government. 

INDUSTRIAL OkVELOPMKNT 

Just now are the dreams of Surveyor Sha- 
Icr becoming a reality. Although coal min- 
ing and agriculture are the two biggest 
, operations along the winding route of the 
Cumberland, heavy Industry has been eyeing 
+ valley for possible plant sites during the 
pubt year or two. This Is particularly true 
in the lower Cumberland region around Kut- 
tawa, Grand Rivers, and luka. 

The Great Lakes Carbon Co. recently pur¬ 
chased 600 acres of land near Grand Rivers 
on the west bank of the Cumberland. Many 
big-name companies in the field of syn¬ 
thetics are also considering locating in the 
urea, 

The Cumberland River has become a vital ' 
factor In the economic welfare of Kentucky. 
Since Dr. Thomas Walker charted the Wil¬ 
derness Trail across the river over 2 cen¬ 
turies ago, the development of the area has 
been nothing short of miraculous. 

Improvements have stepped up consider¬ 
ably in the past 3 decades and It is doubt¬ 
ful that anyone familiar with the river today 
can accurately conceive the vast Importance 
of the Cumberland River In the years to 
come. 


Greit Increatef iff Value ind ProductioB 
in Eattera Oregon Farm Area* 

E3CTBNSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LOWEU STOCKMAN 

or oKtaovt 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Ur, STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bureau of the Census has just made a 


summary of the reports from the 1950 
census of agriculture with respect to the 
18 counties in the Second District of 
Oregon which I have the honor to repre¬ 
sent In the Congress. The figures In 
this report Indicate the great progress 
which has been made in these counties 
which are east of tbe Cascade Mountains 
in Oregon during the past 5 years and 
show substantial expansion in produc¬ 
tion and values. 

The following news release Issued by 
the Bureau of the Census on July 29, 
1951, indicates what an important con¬ 
tribution the Second District of Oregon 
makes to the economy of the Nation, 
and I am, therefore, glad to have the 
following release included in the Con¬ 
gressional Record so that the facts set 
out in It may be available to all Members 
of the House and the Senate: 

According to the 1950 census tbe increase 
In values of farm and ranch land and build¬ 
ings in the 18 counties constituting the 
Second Congressional District of Oregon ex¬ 
ceeded 8200,000,000 during the 5 years since 
tbe 1945 Census of Agriculture. Farm and 
ranch income In this area represented by 
tbe sale of farm products increased propor¬ 
tionately during this period. 

The 14,086 farms and ranches In this vast 
area containing 16,479,992 acres reported a 
value In 1960 of $462,868,949. The reported 
values of the 16.445 farms existing in this 
same area In 1946 were $261,617366. 

Sales of farm products resulting from 1949 
production In these 18 counties amounted to 
1137.264,690 compared with $109,019,868 6 
years earlier. 

The Second District of Oregon Is one of 
those few unique congressional districts In 
the United States In which the acreage and 
the magnitude of agricultural operations are 
out of all normal proportion to the human 
population. In 1950 census enumerators 
found only 247,383 people In this vast area, 
hut there were 725,806 cattle—an Increase 
from 714,623 6 years earlier; 484,634 sheep— 
a decline from the 616,961 figure in 1946, and 
74.738 hogs—a decline from the hog popula¬ 
tion of 101.330 in 1946. 

It Is easy to compute that If every one of 
the 435 Members of the Bouse of Represent¬ 
atives represented as many acres as Congress¬ 
man IjOWsll Stocxmaiv represents, tbe 
United States would have to contain more 
than 6.700,000,000 acres of farm land, which 
would be more than six times as much farm 
land as there Is today In the United States. 
Moreover, If every Member of the House rep¬ 
resented as many cattle as Mr. Btocxman 
does there would be 316,726,610 cattle on 
American farms—nearly four Umes as many 
as now exist. 

With the exception of Hood River where 
more intensive, smaller-unlt operations pre¬ 
vail. nearly everything In the Second Con¬ 
gressional District Is of giant proportions. 

Eight of the eighteen counties have more 
than 1,000,000 acres of land in farms and 
ranches, and no county in the district, with 
tbe exception of Hood River, has less farm 
acreage than 445326. which Jefferson County 
has. Hood River’s farm acreage la 42,691 
and at the other end of the scale is Uma¬ 
tilla with l,637,8ff7 acres In farms and 
ranches. Approximately 400,000 acres was 
added to the farming area of the district in 
6 years, and this fact, combined with the 
reduction In number of units from 15,446 to 
14,986, served to keep tbe average size of 
farm tracts close to the figure of 1946 when 
the average size was 976.03 acres. The 1950 
average slae of farm tracts was 1,038.08 acres. 

Of the 14,986 farms and ranches 18368 are 
reached by electricity and their average 
monthly electric blU is $9.88. The district 


contains 1369 farms or ranches that bad 
sales of farm products exceeding 626,000. 
Tbe ratio of tenancy la low In tbe district 
and made a still further reduction during the 
lest 6 years from 14.3 percent to 13 percent. 

Dollar value of production per acre varies 
greatly in these 18 counties, depending on 
the character of operations. In Hood River 
County, farm sales per acre were equal to 
$136.46, In Malheur tbe figure was $17.54 
per acre: in Umatilla $14.60; In Deschutes 
$1237; In Klamath $12.78; in Sherman 
$12.11; In Jefferson $10.26, and In Union 
$10.18. Lowest dollar production per acre 
was In Wheeler with $2.07. ’The production 
per acre for the entire vast area was $8.86 
average, compared with $7.23 6 years earlier. 

The average value of lend In 1980 was 
$29.90 per acre against $17.34 6 years earlier. 
Of the $137,264,690 of farm-product sales, 
$75,320,694 represent sales of crop products 
and $60,722,788 represented livestock and 
livestock products. The ratio of Increase in 
the last 6 years was greater In the latter 
category. Highest volume of product sales 
was $32,162,330 In Umatilla. Malheur had 
$21,480,811 and Klamath $14,608,478. Indi¬ 
cating Its more intensive production from 
smaller acreage. Hood River bad sales of 
$5,825,703. The smallest farm revenue was 
registered by Wheeler County with $1,708,860. 


The WashingtoD Press Corpi 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF nmNSTtVANlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 14,1951 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in tbe Record, X 
include the following editorial from In¬ 
dependent Editorial Services, Ltd., for 
August 9, 1951: 

The Washington Press Corps 

The art of compounding the infinitely 
Intricate affairs of the Government into 
simple, declarative sentences which the 
average reader can understand Is not the 
work, ordinarily, of privately employed news¬ 
paper and radio people. 

It is tbe task of Information personnel 
employed by the Government, and no charge 
is more vicious, baseless and untrue that 
the Government employs ’’hundreds of press 
agents.” 

Without these speclallstp. little of the news 
of the doings of Government would ever be 
generally known, for the Government has no 
gazette or ofilclal publication to tell what it 
Is doing. 

The Congressional Record is the organ 
Of the legislative branch. Most of the time 
it is very Instructive reading, although the 
matter Is poorly presented according to our 
modern views. 

But there is just no way for tbe bureaus to 
publish their regulations and such of them 
as are of general interest are given to the 
press. Those of special interest are generally 
handled by tbe press. But all of them come 
out of government in the traditional, stilted 
style which require expert treatment at the 
hands of trained people before they become 
lucid and readable. 

To eaU a man or woman who labors In the 
field of public Information a ’’press agent” 
Is just a smear. By far the greater number 
of those employed in this work, serve the 
press and information agencies, and If the 
bill lor their wrvicei were presented to the 
newspapers the howl would be heard from 
coast to coast. 
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Therefore, when John Jones, Washington 
correspondent of a local newspaper, writes 
glibly for day after day on many subjects, 
economics, politics, defense problems and the 
like, he gains an undeserved reputation of 
being a big brain. 

The work is done for him In 9 cases out 
of 10 by diligent workers In the various 
departments. The average Washington cor¬ 
respondent does not have the time to dig up 
a story In his dally round. Hence the hand¬ 
out system, and hence the temptation on the 
part of the bigger bureaucrats to salt the 
hand-outs with mention of their deeds. 

Our Government Information division 
started all releases with the name of the 
head of the agency, and that “worthy" rarely 
knew about the story or its subject matter. 
The press quickly eliminated his name and a 
different system was brought about. The 
new system was to use his name In the 
second line because It was harder to cut out. 

It does not seem possible to cover the news 
of Washington without the hand-out system 
or without the commentators. They serve 
to complete the Washington picture, hlt-or- 
mlsB at times, but It Is the best picture dis¬ 
cernible until the Government has an of¬ 
ficial publication covering all acts and regu¬ 
lations. 


Johnson Committee Work Shows Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August H. 1951 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial 
from the Fort Worth Star-Telegram of 
July 30, 1951 ; 

Johnson Committee Wouk Shows Benefits 

Two reports heard by the Senate prepared¬ 
ness subcommittee must have been gratify¬ 
ing to Its members as evidence that they 
have done their Job well. The reports 
showed that the United States now is ap¬ 
proaching the point of self-sufficiency In re¬ 
gard to rubber and that its reserves of tin 
are sufficient to place it beyond the danger 
of being held up by price-gouging in that 
strategic material. 

Both these developments are of inestimable 
value to the Nation’s defense effort and to 
Its civilian economy. And the outcome of 
United States policies in regard to these 
materials undoubtedly will have Its effect on 
both the supply and the price of other im¬ 
ports which are essential to the rearma¬ 
ment program This means that the country 
will be assured of at least the minimum 
quantities of these materials necessary to 
defense, and that they will be obtainable at a 
price which will not add exorbitantly to the 
cost of the arms program and put addi¬ 
tional pressures behind inflation. 

For this happy situation. Senator Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas and his Senate subcom¬ 
mittee are entitled to full credit. The sub¬ 
committee has dravm most attention by Its 
hard-hitting reports on the needs and short¬ 
comings of the defense program In this coun¬ 
try, but It has done equally effective work In 
dealing with problems involving critical ma¬ 
terials which must be purchased abroad. 

As the Korean war broke out and foreign 
Interests foresaw a heavy demand for certain 
of their products for military purposes, the 
prices of these items began to soar. Prime 
examples of this were natural rubber, mainly 
a product of southeastern Asia, and tin, 


whose price and chief sources were controlled 
by a foregln cartel. The Johnson commit¬ 
tee immediately insisted upon the reactiva¬ 
tion of more Government-owned synthetic 
plants to make the United States increasli^ly 
Independent of foreign sources of supply. It 
also spurred an arrangement by which the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation became 
the only Importer of tin and recommended 
that It stop all purchases until that vital 
metal reached a more reasonable price level. 

Both these recommendations have paid off 
by putting the United States in a position 
to meet Its needs for critical materials from 
abroad, and at a price which will not prove 
disruptive to our economy. In concrete and 
demonstrable terms, as well as in Its more 
Intangible effect In accelerating the tempo 
of the defense effort and correcting some of 
its errors, the Johnson subcommittee has 
performed and continues to perform a val¬ 
uable service for the American people. 


Governmental Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I wish to include 
the following remarks of Dean Paul H. 
Appleby, Maxwell School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y., at a lecture of the An¬ 
nual Harvard Summer School Confer¬ 
ence on Educational Administration on 
July 23. 1951: 

Education and Government 

The day I was Invited to speak to you I 
received a letter from a daughter which 
shaped my plans for this discussion. Trained 
as a psychologist, now a housewife, she Is a 
member of an adult study group In a certain 
city. She wrote not In the concern of a 
psychologist, but In a concern acquired per- 
liaps as my daughter, to say: “Whenever we 
are discussing anything Involving govern¬ 
ment, there Is disclosed by members of the 
group a general conviction that politics Is 
evil, and that people who work for the Gov¬ 
ernment are generally crooked. Incompetent, 
and arbitrary." The members of her group 
are good and educated American citizens, 
rather typical, In fact, of those having a good 
deal of social leadership. The convictions 
my daughter reported are widely shared, but 
are. I believe, seriously erroneous. 

Also widely shared, I believe, is a convic¬ 
tion that democracy Is good—even democracy 
as practiced here In the United States. The 
wide holding of such conflicting beliefs can¬ 
not but reflect great confusion, some great 
failure In understanding Criticism of gov¬ 
ernment Is essential to the democratic way, 
but to accept criticism which is pointed ac¬ 
tually toward perfecting government as 
meaning that politics and the agents of gov¬ 
ernment are largely evil. Is to turn counsels 
of perfection Into counsels of cynicism and 
despair. Politics Is the special hallmark of 
democracy, the prime method of democracy, 
and democratic government is the peculiar 
agent of popular, diversified politics. Poli¬ 
tics, politicians, and government are one and 
Inseparable, and in the large are entitled to 
respect, and even devotion, while at the 
same time subjected to our judgment keenly 
discriminating between better and worse 
politicians, better and worse aspects of gov¬ 
ernment. better and worse political struo- 
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tures and functions. We often hear as the 
counsel of reform. "Let’s take It out of poli¬ 
tics." This means literally "Let’s take It out 
of democracy, let's put it where the people 
will not have the capacity to control it." 
This always means that some group less than 
the public will have the capacity to control 
It; that is not democracy, unless the public 
consciously elects that course, and unless the 
public is left in a position to reassert Its 
capacity for control. 

Why are we confused about such matters? 
I suppose it Is because civilized life as a 
whole is confusing. Civilization brings so 
much variety and complexity Into life that 
It Is very much harder to understand life 
than It was In earlier times. Perhaps the 
problem Is simply illustrated by a true story 
concerning the Manhattan Project in which 
the atomic bomb was developed. That under¬ 
standing, as you know, was chiefly a project 
In the science of physics. In one of the Im¬ 
portant work units where nearly all con¬ 
cerned were physicists, the physicists were so 
specialized in various aspects of their science 
that they could not communicate effectively 
with each other. An English professor was 
brought in and given the Job of facilitating 
communication between those physicists; It 
was a full-time Job. 

Now If one looks broadly at society he sees 
a proliferation In specialization, in fields of 
learning, in fields of work. In situations, In 
organizations, In preoccupations. All this 
creates whole new vocabularies, even though 
all in one language In a single society, a 
new and unprecedented Babel of tongues. 
Areas of Ignorance for any one person expand 
much faster than he can enlarge his learning 
and understanding. The task of relating all 
these things to one’s own life is enormously 
difficult. The English professor working suc¬ 
cessfully In the Manhattan Project at relat¬ 
ing a group of physicists to each other would 
Jitmself be at a great loss in relating chem¬ 
istry, law, medicine, physics, English, French, 
philosophy, political science, bricklaying, 
local government, automotive mechanics, 
meteorology, state government, the United 
Nations, dairy farming, wheat farming, and 
National Government—to name Just a few of 
the elements of society which must be taken 
into account. 

All of our pluralism. If it is to be truly 
enriching and meaningful, must somehow be 
related. Most of our energies are expended 
In differentiating ourselves, our competences, 
our Interests and points of view. The result 
is a greatly Increased Interdependence. The 
task of dealing In relationships must be 
attended to. This is done, so far as It Is 
done, primarily In three ways. One of these 
is the Intellectual way; we all develop more 
or less some philosophy, some rationalization 
relating us to society and life. One of the 
ways is the functional way; we take one Job 
to engage In an activity which is a part of 
a large, organized activity, which, In turn, 
chiefly through other specialized employees 
Is more or less related to other organizations 
with other groups of functions; in this way 
we have a sense of playing a part and of 
being related, without seeing very much of 
the ramifications of our relationships. The 
third way Is the way of politics, whereby In 
debates and through adoption of comple¬ 
menting and integrating activities of govern¬ 
ment we compromise, balance, and equate all 
of these pluralistic factors. Without such 
means of managing our relationships, plural¬ 
ism could not endure, civilization would not 
be manageable or feasible. In the effort to 
make sense out of things, desperate resort 
would be to the cruder, impovericfixed order 
of authoritarianism. Government Is the 
crucial general device of generalization, In a 
world distinguished by specialization. Gov¬ 
ernmental generalization of the social scene 
there has ever been and always will be. The 
paramount Issue is not more government or 
less government, hut the kind and quality of 
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government. And In the whole long hletory 
of mankind no theory or practice of govern¬ 
ment hae demonstrated such capacity for 
relating and serving pluralistic values with 
equity and compassion as democratic gov¬ 
ernment achieved through popular politics. 
Politics is not dirty business; politics is the 
only calculus man has ever l^n able to de¬ 
velop capable of systematically and function¬ 
ally equating many, diverse, and unlike 
values for whole peoples. 

Education, of course, is a principal source 
of the specialization which begets complex 
pluralism. It is not strange therefore, that 
educators as specialists often act like other 
specialists in taking a parochial view of af¬ 
fairs. I have heard one eminent scientist— 
not a social scientist—^proclaim publicly that 
“only a scientist has any right to be Presi¬ 
dent; only scientists have any right to be 
Cabinet members." I have dealt with for¬ 
esters who thought that no President was 
qualified to deal with governmental matters 
adequately unless that President was a for¬ 
ester; economists tend to feel that only an 
economist should be President: lawyers, in¬ 
dustrialists, merchants, bankers, cotton 
farmers all tend to have similar attitudes. 
Any one of us, indeed, is likely to think It 
very regrettable that our friends haven't 
had the experience we’ve bad and come to 
the conclusions we have reached. This is 
an unconscious inclination to authori¬ 
tarianism. with ourselves constituting the 
authority, of course. The alternative is 
political leadership, politically arrived at. 
politically controllable and politically remov¬ 
able. 

Education, In spite of its bent for spe¬ 
cialization. has a function of generalization, 
of providing a rationale for the relating of 
one’s self to others and to society and the 
social complex. *11x6 secondary schools are 
on the whole more constantly conscious of 
and struggling with their obligation in this 
direction than are the colleges. The sec¬ 
ondary schools and their personnel have, 
therefore, a very great obligation to try to 
help relate their students to politics and 
government. Since so many of the second¬ 
ary schools are public schools, they have 
another reason for understanding the public 
I unction as contrasted with the private 
function. While education, because of Its 
peculiar character, must be especially free 
from restraints that would Impair that 
character, education has also a peculiar obli¬ 
gation to live up to its public function. 
This Is true of all education, whether public 
or private, but it is peculiarly true of public 
education. It must be so organized and con¬ 
ducted as to be reflective of and responsive to 
the aspirations and concerns of the society 
appropriate to it. 

The public character of public education 
is perhaps bard to see when it is discussed 
merely as education. In those terms the 
whole matter is likely to be dismissed as 
something that only educators are competent 
to determine. This is exactly equivalent to 
saying that only economists should deter¬ 
mine public economic policy, that sociologists 
should determine public social policy, and 
that political scientists should determine 
political policy. That wouldn’t work, and 
It isn’t democracy. I read a few years ago 
a long paper written by a chairman of a 
sociology department—not In my univer¬ 
sity—^the whole point of which was to con¬ 
tend that no one except the members of 
the sociology department should have any 
right at all to determine anything involving 
the conduct of a sociology department. The 
writer of that paper did have one sentence 
In the course of his 70 manuscript pages 
In which be casually admitted that “some¬ 
times for budgetary reasons the adminis¬ 
tration would have to make some decisions 
affecting the department." That one sen¬ 
tence identified but evaded all the problems 
he was seeking to address. There Is an in¬ 
stitutional responsibility, and an adminis¬ 


trative role for the institution, there Is for 
the institution a pulflic responsibility, and 
consequently there Is a role for the public. 

In a democratic society, therefore, educa¬ 
tion has a public responslbUlty. and a defi¬ 
nite relationship to the public. Public edu¬ 
cation in particular has this relationship. 
Public educational administration Is, there¬ 
fore, a branch of public administration. It 
has not been sufficiently considered in this 
light. While making the point, I must my¬ 
self confess that I have not pursued the 
study sufficiently In those terms to venture 
In one lecture to carry that point further. 

What I should like to do this evening Is, 
with the foregoing remarks as background, 
to turn to the other point of common con¬ 
cern as between teachers in general and 
teachers of government and public admin¬ 
istration. This is the point already sug¬ 
gested, that teachers In their aspect as par¬ 
ticipants in general education have special 
need for an understanding of the generaliz¬ 
ing organ of society that Is government. 
Por this purpose 1 have it In mind rather 
briefly and dogmatically to challenge some 
Oi the common beliefs about our Govern¬ 
ment. 

It Is commonly believed that nearly all 
public employees are put In their Jobs by 
partisan politicians for partisan purposes, 
that consequently these employees work only 
casually and have party service more In mind 
than public service. President Jackson as¬ 
serted that “to the victor belongs the spoils," 
and It might therefore be believed that in 
his administration he turned out all. or 
nearly all, of the incumbents of positions 
In the National Government, and appointed 
persons of his own choosing. There was no 
civil service then, of course. Yet two studies 
by historians arrive at surprisingly similar 
results. One reports that In the eight entire 
years of the Jackson administration only 16 
percent of the national governmental per¬ 
sonnel was displaced. The other puts the 
figure at 17 percent Those In the know 
would guess, too, that not nearly all of the 
replacements were made from Jackson's own 
party. The Government was relatively sim¬ 
ple In those days, but it required continuity 
and a good deal of expert knowledge and 
skill, without which the administration 
would get Into so much trouble as to hurt 
Itself more than it would gain by giving 
Jobs to its partisans. 

Today, these needs for continuity and ex¬ 
pertise are vastly greater, and of course we 
have an extensive civil-service system. 
Today, according to studies I have made. 
Just about one-half of 1 percent of the Jobs 
In the National Government can be dis¬ 
pensed with partisan considerations in mind: 
the actual number is probably smaller. It 
is highly significant that after 18 years of 
having a Democratic President and a great 
growth in number of personnel in the Na¬ 
tional Government, the voting in suburban 
Virginia and Maryland has grown steadily 
and rapidly more Republican. The only part 
of Virginia where Republican strength has 
Increased in these 18 years is In the Wash¬ 
ington suburbs, where it has grown enor¬ 
mously. The same thing is substantially 
true In Maryland. The vote in those areas 
is more heavily Republican than it Is in tbe 
Nation at large. No one knows the situation 
In the District of Columbia, where there Is 
no popular franchise, but one would guess 
that the same partisan trend has been pres¬ 
ent there. Technieians seem to be prepon¬ 
derantly Republican. Republicans may ar¬ 
gue that thlc is a rssult of their special 
competence. The Democrats may argue that 
It is a result of the narrowness of technicians. 

It Is commonly believed also that the Na¬ 
tional Government has been growing In size 
by taking functions away from State and 
local government. While some functions 
have been so assumed or partially assumed 
by the National Ooverament, this is not the 
explanation for any large part of the growth 


of National Government. In any case, to off¬ 
set the movement of affairs to the natlcmal 
level, there has been at the same time a very 
great growth by State and local governments. 
Their growth has been most rapid during tbe 
period of most rapid growth at the national 
level. And during tbe same period the 
growth of State and local governments has 
been enormously more rapid than ever be¬ 
fore. The States altogether spent Just 
tl80.000.000 In 1902, and in 1850 they spent 
almost exactly 13 billions. The growth in 
the National Government has been over¬ 
whelmingly in the field of national defense, 
International affairs, and In handling the 
fruits of war, as In the Veterans' Administra¬ 
tion. Before the Korean affair, more than 
80 percent of the expenditures of the Na¬ 
tional Government were in that general area 
of activity, and the personnel bad a roughly 
comparable deployment. Before Korea, there 
were almost 2,000,000 civilian employees of 
the National Government, of whom about 
750,000 were employed in tbe defense estab¬ 
lishment. Add those In the State Depart¬ 
ment, the Atomic Energy Commission. Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence. ECA. other foreign activities, 
tbe Veterans’ Administration, TYeasury em¬ 
ployes handling debt and other fiscal matters 
largely the product of war, and we accoimt 
for very substantially more than half of all 
civilian personnel—a number about equal to 
the total of military personnel. Of the re¬ 
maining civilians. Just about half are em¬ 
ployed hy the Post Office Department 

Lump together the military personnel and 
civilians engaged In International, defense 
and frults-of-war activities, and we find cer¬ 
tainly more than 76 percent of all public per¬ 
sonnel at the national level accounted for. 
Add the postal employees, the Internal reve¬ 
nue employees engaged in collecting taxes, 
those In the Weather Bureau, research agen¬ 
cies, statistical agencies, the Bureau of Pub¬ 
lic Roads, and others engaged in rather non- 
controversial programs, and we account for 
all but a very small percentage of the Na¬ 
tional Government’s personnel. Many em¬ 
ployees in the General Accounting Office, the 
Civil Service Commission, and the Office of 
Central Services are indirectly engaged In 
defense and war-related work. 

It Is commonly believed, as I have already 
suggested, that public employees are In some 
special degree dishonest. I wish to assert a 
contrary view: that Government itself re¬ 
flects especially elevated aspirations of the 
people, and that on the whole the National 
Government operates on a higher ethical 
level than any other heavily action-laden or¬ 
ganization. This Is true In part because 
many of the special Influences that would 
lead to favoritism at a lower level of govern¬ 
ment or In other types of organizations tend 
to cancel themselves out at the national 
level. In other words, there would be no net 
political gain at that level in responding to 
certain types of particular influences; re¬ 
sponding would Irritate as much as. or much 
more than, it would please. Many astute 
politicians believe, for example, that there is 
no net partisan gain at the national level in 
patronage. And certainly to award a con¬ 
tract to a firm other than the low bidders 
would arouse bitter hostility on the part uf 
all other bidders. 

The ethical performance Is supported, too, 
by red tape. That is a chief purpose of red 
tape, much of which is imposed by Congress 
and the rest by administrators to make sure 
there can be no undue favoritism, no con¬ 
spiracy. that everything Is done by group 
Judgment, checked by other groups, and rec¬ 
ords made easily facilitating review and 
investigation. A business consultant who 
has come to high success and prominence 
in his profession came Into thi Government 
during World War n. He there complained 
to me that tbe Government was wasteful In 
the lengths to which It goes to prevent 
venality. “In business," he said, "when we 
get the losses of that sort down to a sxiiall 
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decimal petcenta#i of the bualnaao done, 
know It doeint pay to try for a atUl fur- 
tber reduction. But In OovM»inent you 
don’t care bow muck you spend.” 1 told 
him that tiie values were not the same, 
that in Government we were concerned about 
conserving the moral capital of om society. 
I think ae laymen you will agree that Just 
now some very mild Irregularities which may 
not reflect any real perversion of Qovernxnent 
are the most serious political liability of 
the present administration. Certainly long- 
lived politicians and (MSclals at the national 
level know that it la good politics to avoid 
even the appearance of wrong-doing. We 
expect much more of our National Govern¬ 
ment in this respect than we do of any other 
organisation. That, of course, is as It should 
be. Local Government has a much more 
difficult Job. It deals with the hard business 
of crude forces straining at elementary 
standards of social order, deals with it close 
up. It also faces influences that do not can¬ 
cel themselves out so fully as the same influ¬ 
ences do at the National level. Corruption of 
Government In every Important way. let me 
remind you. stems from private efforts to 
corrupt it. 

It is one of the virtues of democratic 
government that Its agents seek to please 
all comers as much as possible. This Is truest 
in agencies responsible to politically respon¬ 
sible officers. And of course this virtue may 
become a vice. More often, It Is subject to 
weak or inadequate Judgment about how 
faUrly to dispense governmental services. 
Public officials who are thought to act arbi¬ 
trarily, don’t wish to be arbitrary; they wish 
to please. They usually appear to be arbi¬ 
trary because of systematic restraints on 
them, operating in the direction of general 
equity, and because of their own desire to 
please others than those who are before them. 
They must seek the general public interest 
more than the service of particular interests 
brought before them. 

The most Important problems of morality 
In government are problems of equating 
legitimate but different private interests— 
farm and labor, Industry and commerce, pro¬ 
ducers and consumers in their manifold in¬ 
teractions. Central to morality in this sphere 
Is political responsibility. A one-party juris¬ 
diction, and any jurisdiction where the op¬ 
position party is not a constant threat, is less 
responsibility handled than a Jurisdiction 
where the outcome of elections Is always un¬ 
certain. Agencies not subject to control by 
Identlflable officials who can be politically 
removed, are not truly responsible. We tend 
too much to create autonomous structures 
within government. We tend to have too 
much bloc government, and too little major¬ 
ity government. These are problems of high 
importance in governmental and political or¬ 
ganization. (FS story, central control and 
responsibility.) 

Let us turn now to the problem of gov¬ 
ernmental efficiency. It is commonly be¬ 
lieved that government is notably inefficient. 
Just as it is believed that business Is notably 
efficient. The public doesn’t scrutinize pub¬ 
lic administration rigorously—especially at 
the national level, where 6,000 correspond¬ 
ents and reporters apply themselves to that 
job, where the opposition party Is trying con¬ 
stantly to find things that may even appear 
questionable, where Interest groups are vigi¬ 
lantly contending with each other and 
critically watching governmental units af¬ 
fecting them. The scrutiny tends to make 
government more efficient. Very few citi¬ 
zens have ever thought about bow to think 
about relative efficiencies. 

I began to consider that subject as a yoimg 
man. Publishing a small newspaper and 
engaglni in the printing business. I found 
myself often unable to compete in the print¬ 
ing fleld with other, usually larger, printing 
establishments. I began to talk whenever I 
could to those who ran various sizes and 
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kinds of printtng buslneases, exploring the 
question of printing effioienoy. I shall not 
burden you with the details of the stary, but 
Z t h i nk it may be useftd to show where my 
thinking led. Z got to considering the rela¬ 
tive efficiencies of the New York Berald- 
Trlbune printing pluat and the Saturday 
Evening Post print^ plant. Both, obvious¬ 
ly, are printing plants, and one might think 
them, therefore, comparable. Yet I con¬ 
cluded that no one could ever tell which 
was the more efficient. The Herald-Tribune 
plant was not designed to, and was not de¬ 
sired to. produce the Saturday Evening Post; 
the Post plant was not designed or desired to 
produce the Hetald-’nribune. About all one 
could say is that the Herald-Tribune plant 
is the most efficient plant for producing the 
Herald-Tribune anyone has been able to de¬ 
vise and develop, and the Poet plant is the 
most efficient plant for producing the Post. 
Both are subject to improvement tomorrow, 
next week, next year, next century. 

The Government of the United States can 
also be Improved tomorrow, next month, next 
year, next decade, next century. But It must 
be improved in terms appropriate to Its 
peculiar character. No activity within the 
Government la or should be precisely like, 
or precisely evaluated, in the same terms as 
some similar-appearing activity in other or¬ 
ganizations. Everything in the Government 
Is and should be somehow affected by its 
pec\illar public character. Its peculiar polit¬ 
ical character. In the large, the Govern¬ 
ment Is very difficult Indeed, and in the 
large, we damage it rather than improve it 
when we try to make it “like business,’* which 
is just about as sensible as trying to make 
business like Government. 

Chester Barnard, long-time president of 
the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. and now 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, has 
said in his classic book, “The Functions of 
the Executive,” that there is no objective test 
of efficiency except sxirvival. Thinking of 
that sort should turn us away from such 
familiar cliches as “that government is beat 
which governs least.” Such a dictum rates 
alongside the one that “that meat market Is 
best which gives shortest weight.” I cannot 
find any source in Jefferson for the cUchO. 
It comes rather, I think, from Herbert Spen¬ 
cer. the philosopher-prince of the politically 
Illiterate. 

Our own sense of the values of govern¬ 
ment comes clear when we face the problem 
of governmental survival. We then act as 
if we knew that the Government of the 
United States Is the best mechanism for pro¬ 
ducing the Government of the United States 
that all of us—^including the tens of thou¬ 
sands In the Government and In academic 
specializations who most constantly work at 
It, have been able, up to now to produce. 
When war comes, we look afresh at that Gov¬ 
ernment which we have, in the democratic 
way. been treating with jealousy, crlUclsm, 
and abuse as “the Government.” For Its 
survival we then offer our resources, our¬ 
selves, and our sons In militant devotion to 
our Government—the generalizing vehicle of 
our highest common aspirations. 


Doorway to Slayery 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LGARY CLEMENTE 

or HEW TOEK 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVS8 

Thursday, July 26, 1951 

BCr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted me, I In¬ 
clude in the Appendix of the Record the 


last in a series of articles on teen-age 
drug addiction published recently by the 
Long Island Dally Press: 

“How I Becamz a Dorz Addict Bsrc»x I Was 

18”—-Lucy SNDxntzs Aoohizs in Kjchiho 

Orr Habit 

(Last In a series of stories on the ordeal of 
Lucy D., teen-ager, who became a dope ad¬ 
dict and peddler before her eighteenth 
birthday. These articles have been pre¬ 
sented because many addicts now being 
picked up on Long Island are 10. Further¬ 
more. hundreds of other teen-agers who suc¬ 
cumb to the habit without knowing its 
horrors, never come to the attention of au¬ 
thorities because tbelr parents And It out 
in time and see to It that they are cured. 
Yesterday, after nearly a year of living only 
for “fixes of H” (heroin), Lucy was arrested 
as a dope peddler by Federal narcotics 
agents.) 

(By Geraldine Scott) 

Kicking off the narcotics habit means days 
and nights of agony, Lucy told me during 
our final chat In the pleasant suburban 
apartment of her parents. 

When anyone involved in the dope racket 
Is arrested there Is generally complete co¬ 
operation among Federal, county, and local 
police authorities. Consequently, Lucy was 
sent to a city hospital so doctors could de¬ 
termine how far gone an addict she was. 

“By that time I had been spending about 
$15 a day of my 8150 a week earnings for H. 
Any doubts that 1 bad about undergoing 
the ordeal of being cured ended when my 
mother came to the hospital.” 

Tears filled the eyes of Mrs. D. who had 
been present while Lucy told me her tragic 
story. 

*T thought I would faint when I saw my 
child. She was so pitifully thin, her eyes 
were completely sunken, her once pretty skin 
was all broken out.” 

“And that horrible blond color I had dyed 
my hair,” Lucy giggled. She had done that, 
at the start of her addiction, so that her 
parents and the police would be less likely 
to locate her. Now her hair was back to Its 
natural auburn color and she was almost 
back to her normal weight. But her skin was 
still splotchy. She bad told me she felt 
it would never be really fine texture again. 

Because Lucy had been arrested by Federal 
agents, she was tried In a Federal district 
court. With the aid of her parents, she man¬ 
aged to convince the judge she really wanted 
to he cured. The rate of cure among dope 
addicts is not high. Once picked up, a large 
percentage are rearrested after their release. 
*1116 judge arranged for Lucy to be sent to a 
Federal hospital for dope addicts at Lexing¬ 
ton, Ky. There are two such Federal Insti¬ 
tutions specializing In mental hygiene for 
h 3 q)OS. The other one Is at Fort Worth, 
Tex, 

The agonies of kicking off the habit began 
for Lucy at the hospital the day after she 
had been arrested. 

“My nose began to run. My eyes watered. 
By night I was in bad shape. They had to 
give me a shot of morphine.” 

With her mother as escort, Lucy was sent 
t3 the hospital at Lexington to begin her 
cure. 

“It took me 2 months—two horrible 
months. 

“I was just left alone, with a cot. a blanket, 
and a toilet. Every 2 horns someone would 
come by to look at me. Meanwhile, I felt 
as If I were covered with lacquer, and one by 
one the layers were being pulled off until just 
your nerves are left. ’I^en you have a dull 
aching In your bones and you throw up. All 
your body begins to function normally 
again, and it Is utterly horrible. 

“You can’t catch your breath. You want 
to scream. It’s merciful when you lost 
consciousness.” 
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For the first week she was In the hospital, 
Lucy couldn’t He still. Her bones ached and 
she had pains in her stomach. Her temper¬ 
ature was 104. Her legs ached unbearably. 

At one point they had to strap her down. 
eUbe didn’t sleep a wink the first week and 
had to be led intravenously. 

At the end oi the first week. Lucy recalled. 

could breathe again.” But it took a month 
before she felt anywhere near normal and 
another month of conaultations with t^e hos¬ 
pital’s specialists to assure herself—and 
them—that she was cured. 

Despite the insistence of most policemen 
that youthful dope addicts are generally 
out-and-out juvenile delinquents who tried 
other law-breaking operations first, Lucy be¬ 
lieves dope addicts should not be put in Jail. 
She remembers the tales her former friends 
used to tell. 

“If you’re a girl thrown into Jail, you’re 
usually surrounded by perverts. And all 
they talk about is dope. It’s a strange and 
unreal world. They give you candy to lure 
you. They become your friends. And when 
you’re released, where do you go? 

"Your new-found friends take you under 
their wings. If you haven't been fixed be¬ 
fore, they’ll take care of that right now. 
When you run out of money, you learn to 
hustle. All that is Important now is to get 
money so you can continue to be fixed. So 
you're picked up again and thrown Into Jail. 
Another 90 days. And out again and back 
to your friends. It's a vicious circle.” 

Lucy says anybody who claims he or she is 
taking dope for mental kicks is lying. 

“I’m thinking of that woman blues singer 
and of a young male band leader. That’s 
what they said when they were arrested. 
But it’s strictly physical, don’t let anybody 
kid you.” 

It’s been more than a year over again. 
Her marriage to Ralph was annulled. 

‘Tm not likely to see him again. He 
Jumped ball the last time he was arrested.” 

For 6 montlis Lucy recuperated at home, 
taking vitamins to help her regain physical 
normality. Then she took a Job In a depart¬ 
ment store in her home town. She hopes 
day-to-day contacts selling pretty clothes 
will encourage her to keep building herself 
up—to keep trying to become as pretty as 
she once was. 

There’s an old saying, “Once a hype, always 
a hype," but I don’t think that’s entirely 
true I think if you're young enough and 
haven’t been on It too long, there is hope. 

"But you must always keep building a 
wall around yourself and talking against it. 
Tliat’s why I think it would be a good thing 
1 o have a narcotics anonymous started. 
There’s one in New York- A man named 
Dan Carlaen hoe done wonders in helping 
many users to get straightened out. It 
would be a place for ex-users to gather like 
alcoholics do and talk against their habits.” 

Lucy also believes there should be special 
hospitals in every State to care for dope 
users. Obviously, the two Federal institu¬ 
tions cannot handle every addict and must 
pick the ones most likely to be cured. 

Finally, Lucy says she never would have 
been cured had it not been for the under¬ 
standing. and patience of her parents. 

*Tt wasn’t their fault that I became a user 
of dope, although In most cases of teen-agers 
succumbing the parents are to blame. 
Teen-agers’ use of dope always goes up in 
postwar period, the narcotic agents told me. 
That’s because parents were so btisy making 
money during the war they neglected their 
children After the war. it’s too late. The 
kids are busy breaking the law.” 

This story doesn't have a rose-colored end¬ 
ing. Lucy isn’t dating again, yet. She’s 
■tlU a pretty lonely girl and she knows it 
will take some time before she feels physi- 
oalty attractive enough to go out socially, 
and whenever she toys with the idea of going 
out on a date she remembers that fateful 


date with Hank, the boy who gave her her 
first marijuana reefer. 

“1 hope all the teen-agers who are tempted 
to fool around with marijuana, heroin, or 
cocaine will read my story and stop before 
they fall,” Lucy D. declared. ’’It's no good, 
kids, stay away from it.” 

“That is Just the beginning on the road 
from which, too often, there is no turning 
back.” 


OPS Propaganda 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 

or KTSBOxnix 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. August 14,1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the following exchange of cor¬ 
respondence between myself and the 
Kansas City office of the Office of Price 
Stabilization might be of interest to 
Mmbers of Congress and the public as 
an example of the lack of candor with 
which serious requests for information 
and explanation apparently are treated. 
My letter, which follows immediately, Is 
sufficient, I believe, to fully explain the 
matter about which I wrote and I feel 
that no further comment should be nec¬ 
essary; 

Mr. Stiphen Millett. 

Office of Price Stabilization, 

Kansas City, Mo\ 

Dear Mr. Millett: A cartoon entitled 
“Mike at the Dike” and a statement entitled 
“Crumbling Dikes’’ and "The Lesson To Be 
Learned” recently were sent to me with a 
notation that they originated in the Kansas 
City office of OPS. 

If this Is true, I suggest most strongly that 
It was in very bad taste to capitalize upon 
a serious flood disaster to propagandize for 
the Office of Price Stabilization. Fiul^her, I 
am moat Interested to know how many of 
these cartoons and statements were prepared 
and distributed; (2) the cost of such prepa¬ 
ration and distribution, and (3) under what 
authority was this money expended? 

Your immediate and complete answer to 
these questions is requested. 

Sincerely, 

THOMAS B. Curtis. 

Below quoted is the answer to the 
above letter: 

Hon. Thomas B. Curtis. 

Member of Congress, 

House Offioe Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. CuitTxs; I have been planning on 
writing to you lor several days to express my 
appreciation of your support of the legisla¬ 
tion In regard to price and wage controls. I 
was glad to get acquainted with you when 
I was in Washington several months ago. 

Your letter of August 1, in regard to the 
cartoon entitled “Mike at the Dike” has been 
referred by me to the regional office of OPS 
for attention. Mr. R. Roe Bartle Is the re¬ 
gional director, with offices at 113 West Ninth 
Street. I am now the district director of 
OPS for 66 counties in the western half of 
Missouri and 2 counties in Kansas. Our dis¬ 
trict office is located at 220 Admiral Boule¬ 
vard. 

The cartoon was prepared by and mailed 
out by the regional office. 1 happen to know 
that the cartoon was prepared prior to the 
disastrous flood that struck the two Kansas 
Citys. 


. WbUe we are on the subject of price con¬ 
trols, I would like to call your attention to 
an editorial by Malcom Forbes in the August 
1 issue of Forbes Magazine of Business. 1 
hope that we wlU always merit your support, 
sincerely yours, 

Stephen J. Millett, 

District Director, 


Prevent Worljl War III—^Help tke Slaves 

of the Communiits Overthrow Their 
Tyrantt 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 16, 1950, at the Uni¬ 
versity of California, Secretary of State 
Acheson said: 

However much we may sympathize with 
the Soviet citizens who, for reasons bedded 
deep in history, are obliged to live under it, 
we are not attempting to change the gov¬ 
ernmental or social structure of the Soviet 
Union. 

On April 22, 1950, in Washington, 
D. c.. before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, the Secretary of 
State said: 

We do not propose to subvert the Soviet 
Union. We shall not attempt to undermine 
Soviet Independence. 

The above position, still the adminis¬ 
tration’s policy of appeasement, aban¬ 
dons the people now enslaved by the 
Communist tyranny. It fails to recog¬ 
nize, and it fails to make an ally of. the 
strongest force against communism in 
the world—the hatred of 800,000,000 
people for police state rule by murderers 
and their burning desire for liberation. 

Under this present incomplete foreign 
policy we are faced with either all-out 
war or long years under a garrison state. 

The alternative to this bleak prospect 
is the adoption of a positive foreign pol¬ 
icy of aiding these millions of Russian 
and non-Russian people to overthrow 
their Communist oppressors. 

Such a positive foreign policy particu¬ 
larly recommends itself because— 

It is the only Just policy. The present 
policy of avoiding subversion of the So¬ 
viet Communist regime implies accept¬ 
ance of the barbaric regime as a legiti¬ 
mate form of government contrary to 
the sound principles of our own Decla¬ 
ration of Independence. 

It is the only humane policy. To re¬ 
fuse to assist our brothers In Europe and 
Asia who have fallen among thieves, in 
servile fear of the thieves. Is the epitome 
of a despirltualized philosophy. We 
must remember that each of the 800,- 
000,000 victims or Communist oppression 
is a man of flesh and spirit. Identical to 
ourselves as a creature of Qod. 

It is the only sure policy. There is 
no sounder base for a government than 
on the expressed will of the people. 
What surer policy can we follow than to 
try to help these victims of communism 
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establish their own government? The 
present policy ot perpetual containment 
promises no betterment and no end ex¬ 
cept In a destructive war. 

In the foUowing article which I in¬ 
clude herewith, Mr. Koslaw Byela. a 
former general stall colonel of an east¬ 
ern European army, tells how we in 
America can help these poor unfortu¬ 
nate people overthrow their oppressors. 

Mr. Byela, whose real name I withhold 
for security reasons, Is the author of 
various military books and studies, and 
a former professor in military schools. 
He comes from a country which is today 
enslaved by the Communists, a man of 
experience and with a brilliant career. 

When World War n started he was 
appointed chief of the military cabinet by 
the prime minister of his country. He 
was taken prisoner, escaped, and became 
an underground leader and guerrilla 
commander. Later he was recalled to 
the war ministry of his exiled govern¬ 
ment. 

During his war adventure Mr. Beyla 
closely coUaborated with United States 
Army Intelligence. 

Can Wb Pbsvemt War in Eubofb?—Can W« 
WxK A War xn Eubopk? 

(By KoBlaw Byela) 

The answer is yes. We can If we know 
what to do and are determined to do it. 

We should reallee first of all that unless 
certain factors are taken fully Into consider¬ 
ation our strategy and our defensive prepa- 
retlons in Europe are not only Inadequate, 
but are baaed on a wrong concept of war. 
I fear that the most indispensable (actors 
for preventing a war. or for fighting a war 
if It starts, have been neglected, misunder¬ 
stood. and forgotten. 

No one will object to the great amount of 
energy and money we are devoting to organ¬ 
izing divisions for a conventional war front. 
But all who know the conditions and the 
situation In Europe and the strategy of the 
future war must certainly deplore the fact 
that we are giving eo little, in fact practically 
nothing, to support the unconventional front 
which already exists in the countries behind 
the iron curtain. Unfortunately, this front 
Is almost unknown and is consequently 
ignored. 

Do we believe tanks, planes, and bombs 
alone will be sufficient? Do we think the 
atom bomb will win the war for us? Do we 
imagine that American and European divi¬ 
sions, even If avatlahle in time and placed 
along the Ehlne. in Germany and in Aus¬ 
tria. JlUt by their presence there alone, will 
frighten the Soviets and force them to re¬ 
nounce their plans of aggression? Stalin 
would like us to believe just that. Russians 
do not fear oiur armed strength. They have 
the manpower and the arms to oppose us. 
Russian manpower is expendable. Russian 
losses in battle would never be counted or 
even considered. The Russian youth has 
already been lost to Its families forever. 
Stalin reasons that great losses on both sides 
would weaken our morale and leave his own 
most sensitive points untouched. 

If we think that our victorious armies 
might penetrate into old parts of Russia by 
taking their territory, we are also mistaken. 
Napoleon’s tragedy of 1B12 would be nothing 
compared to ourv. There are other more 
effective ways of reaching the Russian people 
and given the chance, the Buseian people 
wUl do the Job of freeing themselves of com¬ 
munism. 

SOVIET SABOTTURS POISED FOR ACnoN 

The Soviet concept for future war foreaeea 
and prepares long In advance not only for a 


war with armed forces but ior an under¬ 
ground war with fifth columns, guerrillas, 
and sabotage; a war in which the fighting 
between two ideologies will engage every 
Communist and non-Communlst: a war 
waged behind the lines, over there, here In 
the United States, practically everywhere 
where Its forces can contribute to victory in 
any way, by any means—fair, brutal, or not. 

A Soviet army of saboteurs, guerrlllaa, 
and underground workers Is being built up 
all over the world. Special undercover forces 
have been organised in France. Italy, Ger¬ 
many, Belgium, and the Netherlands to sup¬ 
port the Bed Army and its advance toward 
the Atlantic Ocean. Other forces are being 
trained in Sweden, Norway, and Dexunark, 
and In the Balkans, Greece, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia. The importance of these armies 
to Soviet strategy should not be minimised. 

It la a well-recognised fact that the mo- 
hlllty of motorized troops today makes the 
Soviet European front comparatively nar¬ 
row, and that the great speed and radius 
Of action In modern aviation threaten the 
flanks and close rear of a Red army ad¬ 
vancing toward the west, especially where 
they will be exposed on the Baltic eeacoast. 
The Soviet planners are well aware of this 
danger and Intend to eliminate it. 

First, they will open the Baltic Sea to 
allow their strong Baltic submarine fleet to 
emerge and attack European maritime com¬ 
munication lines across the Atlantic. The 
Kattegat and Skagerrak have become the 
No. 1 Soviet objective of the war, of more 
Importance than Murmansk. 

In order to open these straits they plan 
to attack and occupy Denmark and the 
southern part of Sweden. A part of the 
fleet and the bulk of Soviet airborne troops 
will be employed In this operation. Today 
they are hurriedly constructing large army 
and naval basee and depots along the entire 
south Baltic aeacoast intended exclusively 
for these operations. 

The undercover forces In Sweden and Den¬ 
mark Will plan an all-important role In 
these actions. In addition to these regular 
missions of sabotage, espionage, signaling 
the disposition of allied troops and fleets, 
great dependence will be placed on them 
for the successful establishment of beach¬ 
heads. RuMlan troops notably lack ex¬ 
perience in this highly complicated, difficult, 
and risky undertaking. 

Xn the Balkans the pro-Sovlet fifth column 
will greatly facilitate the liquidating of the 
Balkan danger for the Red Army and in 
capturing the Dardanelles, which is con¬ 
sidered today as Soviet objective No. 2 in 
the European war theater. 

These Commimlst masses, the army out¬ 
side mother Russia, have already received 
their Instructions and orders from Moscow. 
When mobilization is declared and the war 
starts they will take full-scale action. As 
the Soviet troops near their borders they 
will increase the strength and ferocity of 
their activities. 

Can we believe that these forces will not 
carry out their orders? Can we suppose they 
will remain passive and help their own 
governments In the struggle against their 
brother Soviets? Even today they are doing 
all they can to harass economic and social 
stability and generally weaken their own 
countries. They do not consider themselves 
traitors but believe that they are performing 
sacred duty. 

The magnitude of our danger can be fore¬ 
seen today if we are realistic enough. 

PW I TXD STATIS AX.WATB ON TKK DKrBNSIVB 

And what are we doing today? 

We are consistently Ignoring the facts, or 
If we do recognize them at all, we oonilder 
them only in a defensive sense. 

Why do we allow ourselves to be placed 
In the risky position of a defender on all 
fronts? Why are we constantly the defender 


who humbly pushes away the enemy's 
strokes? Why should we not employ the 
same means and the same tactics? Why 
not beat tbe Soviets at their own game? 

When we think of the future we have too 
much confidence in ourselves and underrate 
the danger. Perhaps we trust too much in 
our superiority in techniques, production, 
Inventions, and atom bombs. We should 
know that these alone are not sufficient for 
waging and winning wars. Victory depends 
on other elements also. The morale, not 
only of the troops, but of the population 
will be among the most decisive factors. 
And this Is as true for the enemy as it is for 
us. 

Perhaps we may think that underground 
activities, sabotage, espionage, fifth columns, 
guerrillas, etc., are not honest means. They 
are not. Nevertheless, we all should know 
that some such force forms an integral part 
of each army, an Indispensable arm, a nec¬ 
essary operation In time of war. Stalin Is 
particularly stressing this type of warfare 
and exploiting It ruthlessly. We have to 
face this fact openly. We must counteract 
It and fight fire with fire. 

UNITED STATES HAS AU:.nES BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 

Unless we radically change our concept to 
match the Soviet concept we will Involve 
ourselves In unnecessary sacrlflces and losses 
of life. We should count not only on our¬ 
selves but on the European armies and par¬ 
ticularly on the potential that already ex¬ 
ists behind the Iron curtain. This last is 
strongly emphasized and should become an 
Indispensable arm of our strategic forces. To 
deprive our own planners of this powerful 
force would be to place them In a decidedly 
disadvantageous position. 

Inactivity In this field will certainly con¬ 
tribute to the prolongation of a war and 
perhaps to the loss of a war Itself. 

Tbe American public should be Informed 
that the enslaved peoples of Europe bate 
communism and would like to be free of It 
and that they are asking each day for our 
encouragement and help. These people can 
constitute a front which extends from the 
Baltic Sea to tbe Black Sea. a front which Is 
500 miles deep and has the strength (not 
coimting the Russian masses) of 120 millions 
of democratically minded people, a front 
which If organized and put to work might 
well be the equivalent ot more than 50 United 
States divisions on the Rhine. 

The "soldiers” of this front are composed 
of men and women, young and old. who are 
Ideologically opposed to the Soviet and are 
already psychologically prepared for battle. 
They have the will and determination to fight 
for their freedom. For them tomorrow may 
settle the question of life or death. Today 
they are on the spot. They are a positive 
force and might well be a decisive factor be¬ 
cause they represent a tremendous majority 
of the population, if they grow stronger and 
stronger—and they will—If we help them, the 
Soviet leaders will be forced to ask thexnselvea 
seriously whether they can afford to start 
aggression with such a force practically in 
their midst. 

If this force cannot actually prevent Soviet 
aggression it would at least be able to delay 
the action. And the importance of delay 
cannot be overestimated. Time is the most 
necessary element In our strategy. 

And what If the Soviets start the war this 
year or tbe next? We may be sure they will 
outnumber the American and European divi¬ 
sions on the front. But will they outnumber 
our "invisible" front line troops from the 
Black Sea to the Baltic? The answer is no. 
This they can never do unless they withdraw 
their troops from these countries and give 
them complete liberty and freedom. Until 
Buch improbable time the people will con¬ 
tinue to resist communism to the utmost of 
their abilities. 
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It might be said that we will get these peo* 
pie In trouble if we encourage and support 
them now. But this Is not true. We have 
connections with the underground there and 
know the facts. The Soviets can do no more 
than they are doing already. The have pre* 
pared loxxg lists for deportation and are keep¬ 
ing these lists up to date. When the call 
for mobilization comes the Soviets are pre¬ 
pared to cart these people off by the thous¬ 
ands and massacre them if they attempt to 
resist. And they will resist rather than face 
the prospect of slavery In the concentration 
camp. 

UNDTOOROUND NiaSO OXHl HELP 

According to the numerous dally reports we 
receive through our channels the people of 
these countries have their own secret organi¬ 
zations. their resistance groups and armed 
men in the woods. They are engaging today 
in sabotage and small harassing acts against 
the Communist rulers and authorities. 
Where active resistance la not possible the 
masses resist passively. Against Commu¬ 
nist terror they respond with terror. The 
numerous trials reported In the Communist 
papers and the more numerous unreported 
trials secretly reported to us confirm the 
actual state of affairs as they exist in the 
countries behind the iron curtain today. 

The people of these countries will fight 
whether we lead and support them or not. 
But they are asking for our help They say 
that we should lead them. They know that 
a unified leadership guarantees the coor¬ 
dination of action and Insures the timing 
which Is very important. 

Should we deprive ourselves of this, our 
strongest and most effective arm? 

And what exactly can these people do? 

And how can we help them do It? 

These questions can best be answered In 
the words of the underground leaders them¬ 
selves. Here is what some of them say: 

“We will undertake full strength action 
at the time mobilization is called for we 
are sure that this Is the right time to start 
and that mobilization means war. Our goal 
will be to harass the mobilization plans and 
paralyze the satellite armies. Every one who 
understands mobilization in our countries 
knows full well that It Is a most delicate and 
£>(.-usltlve operation and its success depends 
entirely on the will of the population. We 
arc the ones who must give the soldiers to 
the armies. We are the ones who must give 
our horses, carts, and trucks, Without them 
the army cannot mobilize and move. 

“We plan to cut off the railroads and other 
communication systems which are indispen¬ 
sable for the mobilization and concentration 
of troops against the west. If we have the 
means we will be able to paralyze the com¬ 
munication system, delay military transports 
and poison the food and water. The con¬ 
fusion we will create will certainly lead to 
delaying the aggression and might even have 
greater repercussions. With vital communi¬ 
cations cut the Soviet troops will find them¬ 
selves threatened on all sides. 

“We can very easily organize armed resist¬ 
ance of formidable proportions. All those on 
the black list for deportation and forced labor 
will be the first to flee to the woods with no 
other choice but to fight. Those who refuse 
to respond to the mobilization call, deserters 
from the troops and hundreds of thousands 
of others will Join them. It is not too much 
to expect we might eventually have almost 
completely armed units with m. We will cer¬ 
tainly have a number of people lor whom we 
must provide arms. 

“We will need explosives for harrasslng 
transportation and communication lines. We 
will need radio sets for good communications 
between us and abroad. We will need print¬ 
ing presses and small radio broadcasting sta- 
tiorui< But above all, we will need good, 
citable technical leadership to channel our 
efforts In the right direction, according to the 
means of United States strategy. 


“Our front is large and deep. If we employ 
all our means, military and political, in all 
fields of activities, our territory could become 
an enormously large area In which great 
numbers of enemy troops would perish. 

“Psychological warfare against enemy 
troops, sowing disobedience and sapping 
morale, will contribute perhaps ever more 
than rifles. 

“Soviets are not morally strong. The av¬ 
erage Russian lacks morale not because he 
fears United States armed might or the atom 
bomb but because he suffers the hardships 
of communism. Many Red soldiers from the 
last war saw better life and prosperity In the 
“capitalistic countrlM“ than in their own 
homeland. Everywhere In Europe they met 
friendly people. They are convinced by all 
this that they have been misled by tbe Com¬ 
munist Party. We have an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity at this critical time to affect the mo¬ 
rale of the Soviet soldiers quoted in our own 
countries. The more Soviet troops that are 
concentrated in our areas the more we can 
do. 

“Our own native sons are not Communists. 
The Soviets can expect but little from them. 
They might try to deport them to the inte¬ 
rior of Russia as sectarity troops but we fore¬ 
see mass desertions, disobedience, and re¬ 
volts. 

“With your help our front will grow 
stronger and stronger. We believe that it 
will not cost too much money and we are 
positive that each dollar will be repaid a 
thousandfold. You could not make a better 
Investment for a better world, for humanity 
and your own safety. The money you spend 
to organize one division alone could support 
many armies here. 

“If such a strong front were organized to¬ 
day it could delay the beginning of a war. 
If we could make it as strong as we wish it 
could perhaps prevent a war. But if the 
Soviets do attack, you may be sure our forces 
will be of enormous Importance and a defi¬ 
nite influence on the final decision. 

“And we have the opportunity now to or¬ 
ganize such a front. Communism, oppres¬ 
sion, liquidations, deportation, concentration 
camps and general misery have ranged all 
chances on our side. This Is an indisputable 
fact.” 

The above Is what the underground leaders 
In the enslaved countries of Europe think 
and propose. And they are right. They 
are not trying to discover America. They 
are proposing to do what the Soviets have 
been doing for a long time. 

The war potential of these countries is very 
large. Poland can mobilize 2,260,000 soldiers. 
Eastern Germany can raise 1,760,000, Czecho¬ 
slovakia 1,280,000, Rumania 1,600.000, Hun¬ 
gary 900.000, and Albania 125,000. This 
constitutes an army of approximately 
8 . 000 , 000 . 

COUNTERREVOLUTION A REAL POSSIBILITY 

We cannot expect to have these millions 
entirely on our side but we can expect to 
deprive the Soviet of its use. Furthermore, 
the troops of these armies If transferred 
Into iRussia as unemployable on the western 
front might well become a destructive ele¬ 
ment in the part of the Soviet empire. If 
properly prepared they might start a coun¬ 
terrevolution. 

And what about a counterrevolution in 
Soviet Russia? 

Some people think that a counterrevolu¬ 
tion in Russia is Utopia. Some think that 
it is not possible today. But others, who 
know Russian history, who understand tbe 
soul and mentality of the Russian people, 
think that it Is possible. The Polish Jour¬ 
nalist and political writer, Ryssard Wraga, 
author of works on Soviet Russia, agrees 
with the view of all Russian patriots “that 
only revolutionary methods can bring posi¬ 
tive results in the struggle against Bolshe¬ 
vism.” He goes on to say in the January 


1951 Eastern Quarterly, “tbe relative passiv¬ 
ity of the people, caused as it is by over¬ 
whelming terror, does not necessarily pre¬ 
clude that a tyrant should he considered as 
the genuine representative of the national 
will. Bolshevism Is acting against the inter¬ 
ests of the Russian Nation Just as it acts 
against the interest of other nations subju¬ 
gated by It, Russian hatred of Bolshevism 
is immense and the revolutionary passions 
accumulated In the Russian masses against 
the government and Its agencies are infinite. 
The question that arises today is not how 
to stir up or roiise this force, but how to or¬ 
ganize and direct It.” 

We should not forget that the Russians 
hoped to rid themselves of communism and 
the'" Kremlin leaders when World War II 
started. In the first 8 months of Hitler’s 
aggression more than 3,500,000 of Stalin’s 
first-line troops surrendered or deserted to 
the German invasion. It was a political not 
a military surrender. Even the Russian 
population greeted the German troops as 
liberators and offered their services under 
arms. 

GERMANY’S FAILURE IN RUSSIA 

Stalin was saved from the complete dis¬ 
integration of the Rod army and from the 
danger of a counterrevolution by the igno¬ 
rance of Alfred Rosenberg, Hltle’s adviser on 
Russian ideology. 

When the Nazis started to massacre the 
Soviet prisoners of war. the deserters and 
the Russian population wherever they went, 
the Russians then realized that there was 
no sense in exchanging Stalin’s tyranny for 
Hitler’s. Hitler’s promises were lies. The 
war was not being waged to smash commu¬ 
nism but for the annihilation of the Rus¬ 
sian people: for the German Lebensraum 
thus one tyrant helped the other tyrant. 

I, myself, witnessed the loading of German 
trucks with Soviet dead. This was in the 
prisoner of war camp in Nuremberg in the 
autumn of 1941 where I was brought to die. 
Heaps of dead Russians were thrown in the 
trucks like firewood. From the window of 
my barracks I conversed with Russian sol¬ 
diers. ”We die here like files,” they said. 
"We have nothing to eat. Ten grams of 
bread and ersatz tea is all we get for a 
day. Each morning trucks are loaded with 
our dead comrades. ’They are exterminating 
us.” As they spoke they were eating grass 
from the ground, like cattle, They hardly 
moved because their bodies were like 
skeletons. 

But In spite of this ruthless Nazi policy 
of extermination, more than half a million 
of Stalin’s soldiers enrolled In the General 
Vlasov’s array to fight against communism 
on the side of tbe Germans. The Azerbaijan, 
Tartars, and the Great Russians Joined. The 
Cossacks alone raised an army of more than 
60,000 men. 

Today many experts on bolshevism think 
that Vlasov’s action Is the best proof of how 
much hatred and dispalr has been stirred 
up among the Soviet Russian people by 
Stalin’s rule in the Communist system. 

Wraga says “the Vlasov army was unques¬ 
tionably a spontaneous move, and It is ex¬ 
tremely tragic that the victorious west 
helped the Bolsheviks to liquidate the leaders 
and a large majority of the partisans of this 
movement.” 

And It Is true that no nation gave more 
support to the Germans than the Russians 
did. What a contrast to World War I when 
tyrant Emperor Nicholas II was ruling Russia 
In the Kremlin. Not a single captured Rus¬ 
sian soldier Joined Kaiser Wilhelm’s army. 
Not one donned the Wermacht uniform. 

But what about the morale of the Russians 
today? 

The present day living conditions in Soviet 
Russia are not better. The deportations, 
force labor, concentration camps, the ex¬ 
tinction of family life and church, poor 
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Clothing, bad food, and the fear of peraecu- 
tlon. are the normal achedule. It le the 
same. If not worse than it was before World 
War I. 

Bullions of POW’s, deserters, deported 
persons, and Soviet troops have returned to 
Russia since World War II. Some of them 
were Immediately liquidated. Some were 
deported to Siberia as dangerous germs. 
Posters were put up warning the people. 
Do Not Believe All Returned Soldiers. Those 
who survived have convinced their closest 
friends that at this time nobody wishes to 
annihilate the Russian people, that the cause 
Is one of self-defense, shared alllce by the 
Russians and the peoples of the west. 

In conclusion, I can only repeat that 
our policy should bo to approach and deal 
with the people behind the iron curtain. 
They are a powerful factor on which we can 
count In fighting totalitarian tyranny. If we 
help them they may destroy war before It 
starts. 

Our strategy should be to use the same 
means the Soviets are using to destroy us. 
The possibilities are enormous. The chances 
of success are far greater for us than for 
the Soviets. And the opportunity is ours 
for the taking. 

If we hope to be the arsenal of democracy, 
then we should not hesitate. Every dollar 
may spare the life of one of our American 
boys. 


Amencan Legion Has Done Much 
Valuable Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Post on Tues¬ 
day. August 14. 1951. The editorial en¬ 
titled “Legion’s Opportunity” follows: 

Legion’s Opportunity 

Veterans and nonveterans alike will con¬ 
gratulate the American Legion today on the 
dedication of its handsome new building at 
Sixteenth and K Streets NW. The seven- 
story limestone structure, which on its out¬ 
side wall bears a striking reliel composite 
of soldiers from 1917 on. Is not the national 
headquarters of the Legion. That remains 
In Indianapolis; but the fact that a new 
building is necessary to house the Washing¬ 
ton staff Is evidence of the Impact of the 
American Legion on national affairs. Like¬ 
wise, the Legion’s thriving membership run¬ 
ning into the millions is testimony to the 
fact that It continues to capture the alle¬ 
giance of veterans of both the first and 
second World Wars. 

The Legion has done much valuable work 
in citizenship and allied activities. In an 
age In which more and more and more of 
the male citizens are becoming veterans, the 
responsibility of veterans’ organizations In¬ 
creases. By force of circumstance, if for no 
other reason, the veterans* welfare and the 
national welfare are becoming synonymous. 
The constructive field for veterans’ activities 
lies now not in partisan or class appeals, but 
in broad efforts to Inculcate the responsi¬ 
bility that belongs to American citizenship. 
So long as the Legion views the veteran In 
the larger context of his duties as well as his 
rights, It will continue to thrive. 


PreiideBt and Congreis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LESUE C. ARENDS 

or XLUNoxa 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post of this morning rela¬ 
tive to the record of the Eighty-first and 
Eighty-second Congresses as compared 
to the record of the Republican Eightieth 
Congress. 

The Washington Post has generally 
taken a position favorable to the admin¬ 
istration on the various legislative issues. 
But even the Washington Post has to 
admit that the Republican Eightieth 
Congress' record is superior to the pres¬ 
ent Congress on both a quantitative and 
qualitative basis. Facts are facts. 

The fact is that the Republican 
Eightieth Congress had a program and 
it courageously put that program into 
effect. The fact is that the Republican 
Eightieth Congress served the best inter¬ 
ests of all the people, with special favors 
or benefits to no particular group or 
segment of our economy. The fact is 
that the Repiiblican Eightieth Congress 
dealt with fundamental and basic prob¬ 
lems. without fear and without favor. 

The Amencan people now realize how 
they were misled by the Truman cam¬ 
paign of misrepresentations and distor¬ 
tions of fact in opposition to the 
Eightieth Congress. The American peo¬ 
ple now realize that the Truman pro¬ 
gram has been nothing more or less in 
substance than special benefits for each 
and every group that cannot possibly be 
granted without destroying the rights 
and privileges of all groups. He promised 
something for everyone which in the end 
would mean nothing for anyone. 

The American people want again a 
Congress like the Republican Eightieth 
Congress that will deal with funda¬ 
mental problems rather than one that is 
floundering with empty political prom¬ 
ises. 

The editorial follows: 

President and Congresb 

The Eighty-first and Elghty-sccond Con¬ 
gress have been less active in passing leg¬ 
islation than their Republican predecessor 
and have given little heed to White Bouse 
recommendations. W. H. Lawrence points 
out In the New York Times that the Eight¬ 
ieth Congress had passed 388 public laws 
by August 10, 1947, the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress had passed 320 public laws by the 
same date in 1949, and the present Congress 
only 110 by August 10. 1961. Quantity, of 
course, is very poor gage of a legislature’s 
performance. However, on a qualitative 
basts the record is perhaps even less favor¬ 
able to the present Congress, as indicated 
by the nature of the recently enacted con¬ 
trols bill. The President Is said to be so 
chagrined that he is contemplating a barn¬ 
storming trip around the country as a 
method of putting pressure upon Congress. 

The primary catue of the disappointing 
legislative record to date is the lack of 
coheslveneas within the majority party. The 
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administration has a majority only on paper. 
Actually many Democratic Senators and Rep- 
reeentatlvea from the south are hostile to 
most of the administration’s domestic pro¬ 
gram. But this Is not the whole trouble. 
BCr. Truman has failed to supply the cohe¬ 
siveness that is needed to hold hls party 
together. Even many legislators who are in 
sympathy with hls program have lost all in¬ 
centive to cooperation. For example, Sena¬ 
tor DOUOZ.AS has been alienated by the Presi¬ 
dent’s stubborn insistence on appointing to 
the Federal bench in Illinois two men who 
are far less acceptable to the bar than the 
candidates recommended by the Senator. 
Senator OnxsTTx had a similar experience. 
Senator Fulbkigkt has not been happy about 
having hls good work in the RFC Investiga¬ 
tion called asinine. In considerable part 
the gulf between Congress and the White 
House Is of the President's own making. 

Can this situation be remedied by a stump¬ 
ing tour to arouse public sentiment? We 
doubt It. Any direct assault upon Congress 
under Its present leadership would prob¬ 
ably add bitterness to the present lack of 
confidence between the White House and 
Capitol Hill, for the President would in effect 
be assailing the legislative leaders of his own 
party. The immediate result might be less 
(and worse) legislation. And the hope for 
long-range improvements would be slender, 
for this would Involve the replacement of leg¬ 
islators who are dragging their feet, and, as 
President Roosevelt’s efforts showed in 1937, 
any White House campaign to "purge’’ mem¬ 
bers of the President’s own party is likely to 
backfire. 


Indiana Muit Have Additional 
Federal Judges 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder of the 
Gary (Ind.) Post Tribune reveals Indi¬ 
ana as an “orphan” State in the Federal 
Judiciary Department. 

A number of States in the Union with 
one-half of Indiana’s population have 
twice as many Federal judges. The Fed¬ 
eral court docket in Indiana Is so con¬ 
gested with pending cases that It would 
take several year.s to clear the docket if 
Indiana had two more Federal Judges. 
One of Indiana’s two Federal judges has 
been in the hospital for several months 
by reason of overwork. 

Anothbr Judge for Indiana 

A third Federal Judge for Indiana would be 
provided by a bill just approved bv the 
House Judiciary Committee. The new Jurist 
would be a “roving’’ Judge, serving as needed 
In both the northern and southern districts. 

On the basis of comparative figures, Indiana 
should have the additional Judge Fourteen 
States smaller than Indiana have three, four, 
or five Judges. Each of the Hoosler districts 
has about 2.000,000 poulatlon, while the aver¬ 
age Federal judge in the Nation serves about 
640,000 people. 

There's Illinois, for example, with not quite 
twice the Indiana population but with 12 
Federal Judges. Because of the overload of 
work on the two Indiana courts, it frequently 
has been necessary to call upon an Illinois 
Judge for help. 
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The average case load lor the Indiana 
courts la 418 annually, as against a national 
average of 806. The southern Indiana district 
last year had the heaviest load of any dis¬ 
trict court in the country, and the northern 
district was far above the average. Judge 
Luther M. Swygert, of Hammond, is off the 
bench now because of illness blamed on over¬ 
work. 

Probably many Federal judges aren’t work¬ 
ing up to capacity; extra courts often have 
been created in the past as nice bits of 
patronage—^Judges are appointed to lifetime 
Jobs at quite satisfactory pay. But It does 
appear that Indiana has been getting short¬ 
changed In the Judiciary business. 

The “roving** Judge proposed in the Senate 
bill would be a welcome helper to Judges 
Swygert and Sleekier. However, it’s doubtful 
If that would bo a long-range solution to the 
problem. There probably should be four 
Federal districts in Indiana with a judge 
permanently assigned to each. 


The Late Quintas E. Camp 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday the disabled veterans 
of this country lost a loyal friend in the 
sudden passing of Quintus E. Camp, who 
was the assistant national director of 
claims for the Disabled American Vet¬ 
erans. 

Mr. Camp was a disabled veteran of 
World War I, who had devoted all of his 
life since 1919 to the cause of the dis- 
Hbled and their dependents. He was a 
native of Toomsuba. Miss., and had held 
every post in the Gulfport, Miss., DAV 
chapter. In 1923 he became national 
service officer for 11 Southern States 
with offices in New Orleans. 

In 1934 Mr. Camp was transferred to 
the Washington office of the DAV, and 
m 1935 ho became claims and appeals 
representative for the American Legion. 
He was made a member of the rating 
schedule board of the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration in 1944, and a year later became 
assistant national director of claims for 
the DAV. 

Members of the Committee on Vet¬ 
erans’ Affairs have depended a great deal 
upon the advice and judgment of Quintus 
Camp. His wide experience and broad 
knowledge of the technicalities of vet¬ 
erans* claims was invaluable in the con¬ 
sideration of legislation. He testified 
many times before our committee, and 
always commanded an attentive and 
Interested audience. 

He was a kindly man, as thousands of 
disabled veterans can testify. He loved 
his work and died doing it. He passed 
away in his sleep yesterday while at¬ 
tending the national convention of the 
Disabled American Veterans in Milwau¬ 
kee, Wis. 

All who knew Mr. Camp will miss him 
greatly. To his widow goes the sym¬ 
pathy of hundreds of friends they had 
made during a long, happy life together. 


German Competition With American 
Indnttry 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14.1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to introduce into 
the Record the following letter which I 
received from Mr. Walter Siegerist, a 
constituent of mine from St. Louis; 

Thank you very much for your letter of 
May 31, and also the copy of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce letter of May 16. 

I am glad to note from the Department of 
Commerce letter that they have received 
similar complaints, as they call them, from 
other United States firms. However, they 
really have not added very much In the way 
of additional information, because we had 
already learned from our own experience 
that deliveries of the German Arms are 
rather extended. I might add that we have 
been offered such things as roll forgings for 
our straightening machines at prices that 
are about 60 percent of the United States 
prices, these prices are delivered in St. 
Louis; however, we are not Interested in 
bothering with these items of German manu¬ 
facture because of the uncertainty of de¬ 
livery, the uncertainty as to the quality of 
the goods, and thirdly, the extremely long 
delivery they always offer. ^ 

I am greatly chagrined, however, by what 
seems to be a lack of understanding on the 
part of the Department of Commerce. I 
refer to the statement as follows: “with re¬ 
spect to the constituent's comments about 
prices paid for raw materials by German 
firms, it is important to keep in mind that 
the west German recipients oi raw mate¬ 
rials are charged the full landed cost in Ger¬ 
man currency, whether or not the materials 
are EGA financed ’* I am aware of this prac¬ 
tice, as a matter of fact, this Is true for all 
EGA operations in all other countries but 
the Department of Commerce sliould learn 
some day that a Nation’s economy is no 
different than an Individual’s economy. If 
all of the credits added together do not equal 
the amount owed, then there is a deficit and, 
if somebody doesn’t make up the deficit, the 
Individual or the nation must get busy and 
produce more or do without, because even¬ 
tually It will not be possible to continue to 
get things without paying for them. I be¬ 
lieve that I have a good understanding of 
what is going on in Germany, because, as 
you recall, I spent ray own money to go to 
Frankfort to have a whole day's conference 
with the Joint Export-Import Administra¬ 
tion (JEIA) at their request on this very 
subject of the dumping of German goods 
all over Europe. 

1 think that the question to ask the De¬ 
partment of Commerce is what difference 
does it make how many German marks the 
recipient must pay for the goods if these 
German marks do not reach the manufac¬ 
turer who delivered the goods. Furthermore, 
the 464 question is, VTho determines what the 
full landed cost of the raw material price Is, 
expressed in German marks? This is the one 
question I finally pinned down when I was 
In Frankfort. There Is no answer that will 
stand up under a free-trade definition. The 
answer is that some official or committee of 
JEIA decides what the landed cost In Ger¬ 
man marks is. 

You and Z know that if the German people 
would be required to pay all of the cost of 
the expense of the occupation, plus all other 
costs, then they would be required to price 


their exports so that they could balance the 
German marks received for the export against 
the German marks they must pay out to get 
the raw materials. At the present time, the 
United States taxpayer Is making up a very 
large portion of this lack of balance, plus all 
of the expense of the United States occupa¬ 
tion, plus 90 percent or more of the expense 
of the French and British occupation. That 
is why every manufacturer In the United 
States is being sold down the river by our 
Government when he loses an order to a 
German manufacturer regardless of what 
part of the world he loses it in. 

1 came to the conclusion after my visit 
to Frankfort in 1048 and J still am of the 
same opinion regarding this export trade 
matter that we will have difficulty as long 
as the following procedure exists 

1. The German manufacturers have the 
know how to manufacture certain special 
machinery and machine tools that they have 
always been accustomed to furnish to the 
Industries in the continental countries. 
Groat Britain, and to some extent in the 
United States. 

2 The French-, German-, and United 
States-occupied areas of Germany still man¬ 
ufacture practically the same Items they did 
before under the classification of peacetime 
products. Only the so-called Implements of 
war are forbidden. 

3 The processes of foreign trade have not 
chanj^ed. When one country delivers some¬ 
thing that crosses the border Into another 
country it is essentially a barter transaction 
Germany delivers a machine to Switzerland 
to the Von Moos Iron Works, where ray com¬ 
pany recently lost an order for a centerless 
bar turner. The Von Moss Iron Works 
bought this machine because they could 
purchase it at between one-third and one- 
half of the price of the American machine. 
It Is true that the delivery time was some¬ 
what extended, but they anticipated their 
needs more than 12 months In advance and, 
therefore, delivery time was not so 
Important 

4 The Germans have a signed contract, 
the German manufacturer named his price 
in German marks, we will assume that 18 
months have passed and the machine has 
been shipped out of the British section of 
Germany into Switzerland. Now what hap¬ 
pens My understanding is that the Ger¬ 
man manufacturer could not get permission 
to ship the machine until he got a license 
from JEIA. Therefore, the British give him 
his German marks at the time the shipment 
is made or whatever time it is agreed upon, 
but, nevertheless, the German manufacturer 
receives German-mark credit He perhaps 
now gets credit through the British either 
in pounds lu London or in Swiss francs in 
Switzerland However, in 1948 he could not 
get credit in Swiss francs because the Brit¬ 
ish wanted the Swiss-franc credit There¬ 
fore, the Germany manufacturer got British- 
pound credit 

5. The German manufacturer now has 
some British pound credit. He wishes to 
buy raw material or even finished material. 
It is true that he will pay for this on the 
basis of the landed cost in German currency 
but it Is all a farce because some JEIA com¬ 
mittee or official supervised the granting of 
the credits in the first place and who, I ask 
you, determines the value of the German 
mark with reference to other currency? 

The only conclusion I can reach is, that you 
can't beat this game as long as the British 
and French, plus our naive Fair Dealers are 
mixed up In it. 

With best personal regards, I am. 

Yours very truly, 

Walter Sieqbrist. 

F. S.—It might be Interesting to learn 
from your brother In Zurich, how many 
French and British are “holidaying" in 
Switzerland this summer, i was astounded 
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At tli« number that were there hi the sum¬ 
mer of iMe. Put thte down ae a fact, every 
vacation spent abroad by a national of a 
naUon receiving a hand-out from the United 
States is paid for by the United States tax¬ 
payer or by an increase In our national 
deficit. 


Why Not Subvert the Soviet Union? 


EXTENSION OF REMARBB 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

OV WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the weak, defensive position 
taken up by Secretary of State Acheson 
that we must not dare attempt to sub¬ 
vert the Soviet Union finds little support 
from people who have studied thr possi¬ 
bilities of psychological warfare. 

I include herewith an article by Paul 
M. A. Linebarger, which appeared in the 
April 1951 Nation's Business. Mr. Line¬ 
barger served in the Psychological War¬ 
fare Branch of the Military Intelligence 
Service in World War 11: 

HonrooT roR Stalin 
(By Paul M. A. Linebarger) 

How much do you think It costs Bussla to 
scare the United States, Including you and 
me? Has It ever occurred to you that the 
Politburo la waging a fantastically cheap 
war against us? They are—^because It Is 
not only the Red Army that Is frightening 
us, but the Communist use of satellites and 
fifth columns throughout the world. 

It’s a thrifty business, this Red subver¬ 
sion. So thrifty in fact that it’s possible the 
Communist movement in the United States, 
far from costing the Russian people or Gov¬ 
ernment any money, actually has shown a 
net profit to the world Communist move¬ 
ment. 

But this Isn’t the only way that Americans 
pick up the tab. Parrying these Russian 
attacks with such weapons as the Marshall 
plan, ECA, point 4, and military aid runs 
into billions of dollars. It is rare for our 
expenditures in these categories to be less 
than $1,000,000 per country aided per year. 

Why Is there such a tremendous dispropor¬ 
tion? 

Why can the Bussians start sedition, sub¬ 
version, or armed insurrection for a few hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars and have us spend 
billions In warding It off? 

The answer is simple: Revolution Is cheap 
and war is expensive. Starting trouble costs 
very little money. Meeting trouble or sup¬ 
pressing It costs a lot of money. As long as 
the Russians are attacking and we are de¬ 
fending, the disproportion will remain. 
Somebody could argue, ’’Why don’t we spend 
the same kind of money on the same kind of 
thing?” 

The catch Is obvious. Subversion Is an 
offensive weapon, not a defensive one. It 
operates against settled communities. We 
cannot counteract one fifth column wltb 
another. Therefore, except for limited cases, 
no matter how cheap and attractive the op¬ 
portunity may seem, we cannot do much if 
we confine ourselves to our own or allied 
territory. 

Subversion operates against the status 
quo, against Ufe-as-usual. Therefore, if 
ws are going to attack low-cost Communist 
subversion tram our side, we’ve got to do it In 
their areas. This means attacking them by 
subversion, either within the U. 8. 8. B. or In 


the satellite countries. Once we do this, we 
shift from hl^h-eoet orthodox warfare Into 
low-cost subversive activities. 

Why haven’t we done this? Or are we 
dcfing It so secretly that the American peo¬ 
ple themselves don’t know it? 

Take the second question first. I don’t 
think we are doing it, at least not on an 
effective scale. Subversion Is secret, but Its 
consequences are not. U we had a fifth col¬ 
umn Inside Russia, the Soviet Union would 
be screaming much more loudly about 
American spies and counterrevolutionaries 
than It Is now doing. Furthermore, we 
aren't likely to have a fifth column abroad 
unless It is supported by the people at home, 
not only financially, but morally. We 
couldn’t have a secret war so successful that 
Its results were secret. 

Suppose we don’t operate inside Russia 
now—why don’t we? There are several rea¬ 
sons which can bo epitomized like this: 

1. Subversion is unfriendly. 

2. It is not nice. 

3. Americans don’t believe In Interfering 
with other people’s lives. 

4. We can't do It. 

5. We should use the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force Instead. 

Let’s take these arguments one by one. 

Perhaps It would have boon too unfriendly 
of us to have planted a fifth column Inside 
Russia a few years ago when she was get¬ 
ting her networks in shape within tho United 
States and Canada. I don’t see how any¬ 
one could support this argument now. 

Again, some officials say that revolution¬ 
ary techniques are not nice. But subversive 
techniques at least avoid mass battles. The 
cost of subversion In nerves Is great. 
Measured In number of lives lost, it is not 
so bad. 

The idea of noninterference Is also obso¬ 
lete. Interference Is already occurring. 
Washington and Moscow are acting as poles 
of power and there Is not much neutrality 
left anywhere on earth. 

Another objection is based on the assump¬ 
tion that Americans can’t do the Job This 
line is silly. Plenty of Americans already 
have learned the Job. 

For example. Col Ray Peers was in com¬ 
mand of the hush-hush OSS Detachment 
101 which operated wltb Lt Gen. Joseph 
Stllwell’s very loose permission in Burma. 
He started with only 20 Americans and at 
war’s end had accounted for 5,447 Japanese. 
The secret of his success lay In rallying the 
wild Jungle people of Nwth Burma, giving 
them arms and elementary Indoctrination. 
The Kachln tribesmen learned so well that 
they not only shot up a whole Japanese divi¬ 
sion during the war, but still are Intermit¬ 
tently shooting up the present Government 
of Burma. 

Dr. Gordon Seagrave was convicted recently 
of treason by tbe Burmese Central Govern¬ 
ment for having given medical aid to Kachln 
rebels, who were first brought Into being 
as a military force by the few dozen OSS 
agents sent In to raise a disturbance behind 
the Japanese lines. 

There was the case of tbe imaginary "Com¬ 
mander Norden" of the United States Navy 
who performed the amazing radio feat of 
talking German U-boats up from the depths 
of the Atlantic to surface and surrender 
when their craft became damaged, rather 
than fight to tho end as the Nazis Govern¬ 
ment had expected them to. This was one 
of the “special operations” undertaken by 
the American Navy's secret outfit headed 
by Rear Adm. Ellis Zacharias. 

Zacharlas used a brain trust of two bril¬ 
liant Hungarians, Stefan Possony and Ladls- 
las Farago. But in both tbe cases cited above 
the commanding officers were Americans ■ 
Zacharias an Annapolis graduate and Peers 
a regular Army man. 

We don't even have to use regular military 
personnel. Preston Schoyer was one of tbe 
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most dangerous men In Japanese-held east- 
China during World War H. With the 
help of Chinese unfriendly to the Japs, he 
circled around and around tbe outskirts of 
occupied Shanghai, tying up hundreds of 
Japanese In the search for him and creating 
the Illusion of secret Amenoan forces deep 
within enemy territory. 

Schoyer was a member of our air rescue 
service and his Job consisted of trying to get 
American pilote out from behind Japanese 
lines. In peacetime, he Is an Instructor in 
English literature and a novelist. 

Another American—whom I cannot name 
because he has friends whom Communists 
might punlsh—operated entirely as a civilian. 
This man somehow or other accumulated 
20.000 armed local boys under hls personal 
command In China and was busy fighting 
both the Axis and the Communists, even then 
active in the area. 

There’s no end to the stories that can be 
told about adventurous Americans. Under 
the name Carmichael Smith 1 published a spy 
story called Atomsk about a nervy American, 
who looked like a Japanese, getting in and 
out of a Russian atomic plant 2 years ago. 
Soon after the book was published I talked 
to an American officer whose real-life exploits 
had topped the wildest adventures of my 
imaginary hero. When I told him what my 
spy novel had been about he said; 

“You couldn’t get anybody to believe that. 
It’s too wild • * 

All this officer had done was to ride around 
on trains in enemy territory, stealing docu¬ 
ments by the process of walking Into enemy 
headquarters, picking them up, putting them 
in a briefcase, and walking out. Hls work 
was technically espionage, but the knowledge 
that he existed, conveyed to the enemy mlnd« 
was a form of psychological warfare. 

Americans can do the Job. We have 
Americans of every size, color, language, 
and skill—Japanese-Americans, Russlan- 
Americans, Ukrainlan-Amerlcans. Hindu- 
Amerlcans There Isn’t any kind of Ameri¬ 
can we haven’t got. 

So why insist that we fight with armed 
forces only? Revolutionary techniques can 
fill In a tremendous gap between our global 
commitments, for one part, and our military, 
logistic, and financial capacity to put actual 
armed forces around the Soviet Union, for 
another part. Half a billion dollars is very 
little money In orthodox military terms. 

Russia’s downfall could be gotten ready 
by the use of three Instruments: (1) Politi¬ 
cal warfare; (2) white psychological warfare; 
and (3) black psychological warfare. 

Political warfare consists of the use of 
politics to supplement the winning of war 
or to achieve purposes comparable to those 
usually accomplished by war. 

White psychological warfare Is the term 
for propaganda carried on in the open. 

Black psychological warfare Is the trade 
name for secret propaganda, waged either 
by disguised agents or by other clandestine 
means. 

What could we accomplish with $500,000,- 
000 spent on black operations directed 
against Bussla and her satellites? 

Let's guess at tbe budget. Three armed 
rebellions at $00,000,000 each; another good- 
sized underground Just short of rebellion 
for $50,000,000. Forty major political con¬ 
spiracies at $2,600,000. Twenty thousand 
rumor-mongers, saboteurs, assassins, rack¬ 
eteers. and other revolutionists at an over¬ 
head cost of $20,000 per man. These are 
guesses, but they are pretty good guesses. 
Would $500,000,000 be worth while? 

No. It would be a complete waste if 
money alone is spent. We can’t buy enthu¬ 
siasm. We can’t buy hope. We can't buy 
martyrdom or heroism. We can get these 
Intangibles only by offering the offensive 
spirit ourselves, only by being willing to look 
beyond the downfall of tbe Communist re¬ 
gimes to a good world for tbe whole human 
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race. The moral effect, the nervoua and 
emotional wear and tear of deciding to sup¬ 
port our own fifth columns against Bussla 
would be eubatantlal. 

For $600,000,000 plus enthusiasm, on the 
other hand, we could launch a massive and 
terrifying campaign of political, white, and 
black psychological warfare and some eco¬ 
nomic warfare against Moscow. 

Even If we did not stop Russian aggression 
for the time being, we could cause it to falter. 
By taking the offensive we could make the 
U. S. 8. B. and Its satellites spend big money 
In meeting our small money. Increased po¬ 
lice measures, lower economic production, 
higher defense budgets, greater security ex¬ 
penditure, wider and more wasteful deploy¬ 
ment of troops and police—these would be 
some of the Initial results of Americans giv¬ 
ing a hotfoot to the Politburo. 

Political welfare could support anti-So¬ 
viet governments-ln-exlle for all the iron- 
curtain countries. Take one example. 

The world needs a democratic Russian 
Government very badly. Obviously such a 
government cannot be set up in Russia in 
the face of millions of informers, spies, mili¬ 
tarized and special police, but an anti-Stalin 
government could easily be set up outside 
of Bussla. Even if Russia's seat In the 
United Nations were not given to the new 
government, it could at least send its own 
delegation to protest in proper form every 
time Stalin’s delegate opened his mouth. 
The Russians themselves have a case against 
Stalin, and if they know that others outside 
of Russia are encouraged to work for their 
liberation, we may get a real reaction. 

We even have our choice of leaders for 
such a democratic Russian Government. In 
the United States we have the last legit¬ 
imate president of Russia, Aleksandr Keren- 
ski. He represents the first wave of refugees 
who left after World War I. Then there Is 
Constantine Boldyreff, another leader who 
left after World War n. There are hun¬ 
dreds of others. 

Often governments-ln-exlle can exist on 
the basis of recognition by only a few gov- 
rrnments. The Royal Hungarian Govern- 
Xiiuul is, for example, still recognized by 
Franco Spain. The Spanish Republican 
Government is still recognized by Mexico. 
Rpoognltlon helps the governments-in-exUe 
to keep going Such exlie governments 
send their own spies back to home territory 
lu obtain information, sabotage military 
preparations, rescue political prisoners or 
captive workers, and provide a safe haven 
for defectors, 

Along with prodemocratlc governments, 
we could help set up friendly armies from 
the iron-curtain countries. We would chal¬ 
lenge the Reds with the presence of a lib¬ 
eration force which might be turned against 
them and set up a way to support those who 
escape from Communist dictatorships. 

What can we do with Polish majors. Rus¬ 
sian lieutenant colonels. Bulgarian captains 
Who come over to our side? What can we do 
with members of the Red secret police who 
are fed up with the totalitarian way of life? 
Such men woiild find our democratic, free 
enterprise society bewildering. If they 
could Join armies on our side for a while, 
it would ease the shock of leaving their 
friends and families. General Anders' Pol¬ 
ish Army and the Russian Liberation Army 
could be reconstituted almost Immediately; 

' many staff and commanding officers survive. 
Other units could be added. 

■ Communism Is multinational. Many 
armies will be needed to stop and to defeat 
it. America should not be so proud that 
It tries to maintain a monopoly on dying; 
if other people want to shoot Communists, 
too. we can help them get set. 

A few months ago I talked with a promi¬ 
nent Communist political officer who had 
Just deserted the cause and who was tempo¬ 
rarily locked up, for his own safekeeping, 


In the military prison of an antl-Ocmmunlst 
government. I said: 

"Don't you realize that many other Com¬ 
munists have had to leave communism 
for reasons of conscientlousnsBe? Don't you 
realize there are many others like you who 
have seen the cruelties and mistakes of 
Stalin and who would welcome you In carry¬ 
ing on the real fight for human decency 
and the welfare of the common people of 
the world—^the fight against Stalin?" 

The man’s eyes shone. He almost looked 
as though he were going to cry, sasdng. "No, 
no, 1 never heard of them. • * • Where 

are they • • •?" 

Another technique consists of splitting the 
Communists apart from each other. Tito 
already has broken loose from the dictator¬ 
ship of Moscow. Another Communist 
leader, now living in retirement on Formosa, 
is the last president of the Chinese Soviet 
Republic. Chang Kuo-tao. President Chang 
did not salvage his brand of communism 
from the clutches of Mao Tse-tung. 

Perhaps it is not too late to help turn 
the Chinese Communists against Moscow. 
Communist leaders both big and little break 
away in the satellite countries almost every 
week. Country by country the United States 
would have a major decision to make. 

Should we support the all-out antl-Com- 
munlats like Kerenski and Boldyreff, or 
should we help the heretic Communists like 
Tito and Chang Kuo-tao? 

In Burma, India, and Ceylon there are 
rebellious factions of the Communist move¬ 
ment; in Hungary, Bulgaria and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia there were. The Communist schis¬ 
matics in Eastern Europe did not, with the 
exception of Tito, obtain our effective help 
In time to stay alive. 

In many situations we might find it nec¬ 
essary to support secretly or openly both the 
anti-Communists and the schismatic Com¬ 
munists for the time being 

White psychological warfare could take the 
form of the Voice of America for example. 
The Dally Worker is an example from the 
Russian side. In each case the source of 
propaganda is what it professes to be. 

This type of warfare can supplement sub¬ 
version. It can encourage the overthrow 
of dictatorships. It can promise a point 
of refuge. It can boast about the clandes¬ 
tine operations without giving them away. 

Without adding anything to its present 
budget, the State Department—under its 
Voice of America program—could boast 
about the effectiveness of the espionage sab¬ 
otage, subversion, and other activities car¬ 
ried on behind the iron curtain. 

When I was one of a small group of Army 
officers detailed to the Office of War In¬ 
formation policy center during the war, I 
found that one of the allied themes most 
certain to get a heated axis response was 
the statement that we had friends in their 
territory. 

Right now Mao Tse-tung's radio is boast¬ 
ing about how many thousand American- 
Inspired spies the Chinese Communist po¬ 
lice and army are catching. What would 
happen if they came to the point where they 
really believed that a big American-supported 
revolutionary network was moving into 
China? At the other end of the Communist 
world It’s the same story. The trials at 
Budapest, Bucharest, and Prague keep harp¬ 
ing on the theme that capitalism has cor¬ 
rupted once-honored Communist leaders. If 
we give them a taste of the reality we can 
count on them to expand the story them¬ 
selves. 

Black psychological warfare would Involve 
either Americans or anti-St$lln Russians 
publishing underground newspapers within 
Russia. Combined with political warfare. 
It would attempt to organize Russian in¬ 
tellectuals. technicians, workers, and peas¬ 
ants into conspiratorial groups designed to 
overthrow Stalin with or without the help 


of the United Nations or American Armed 
Forces, when the time came for Russia’s 
liberation. 

In specific cases, sabotage, assassination, 
and similar methods might be needed. The 
value of subversion lies in the effects to be 
derived from it. 

Black psychological warfare could do to 
Russia exactly what she is doing to Amer¬ 
ica, while giving the Politburo no more legal 
grounds for war against us than we already 
have lor war against international commu¬ 
nism. 

Finally, economic warfare techniques 
would supplement these other open, semi- 
secret, and secret methods of attack-short- 
of-war. The Russians are known to have 
printed excellent counterfeits of United 
States currency. They are known to have 
sabotaged factories, to have encouraged the 
destruction of raw materials, to have pro¬ 
moted econcmic chaos within non-Soviet 
countries. Americans are Just as bright as 
Stalinist Russians and antl-Gommunlst Rus¬ 
sians are probably brighter, when it comes 
to working on Russian territory, than either 
Americans or Stalin's career boys. 

There is no trick in the whole Communist 
arsenal of subversion which we could not 
match if we decided to do so. 

Such a program could start with $500,- 
000,000. That amount spent on ordinary 
weapons will produce three divisions at the 
front; with economies it might produce five 
of six. But $500,000,000 for subversion would 
have the effect on Communism of at least 
30 American divisions. 

With that sum we could turn the cost 
accounting of black strategy the other way 
around We could let the Russians spend 
the big money fighting our little money. 
We could let them wonder about where we 
were going to strike at them next. 

Not only where, but at whom? And with 
what? And through whom? And when? 
And why? 

If we spent $60,000,000,000 on defense. I 
suggest we spend one one-hundredth that 
much on the revolution for freedom. The 
methods might not be tidy, but the goal, a 
free and democratic Russia in a wholly con¬ 
stitutional and war-free world, is worth al¬ 
most any price the human race is able to 
pay. 


William Randolph Hears! 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14.1951 

Mr. VELE«E. Mr. Speaker, we were 
saddened to learn of the passing of 
William Randolph Hearst, Sr., the re¬ 
nowned newspaperman, author, and 
legislator. 

Mr. Hearst was one of the early pio¬ 
neers of our great and ever-expanding 
newspaper and publishing business. He 
was a devout advocate of the free-enter- 
prlse system, and dedicated his life to 
freedom of expression as provided for 
in the Bill of Rights of our Constitution. 
Mr. Hearst’s life was a very rich and full 
one, studded with innumerable good 
deeds and worthy accomplishments. 

To the bereaved Hearst family, 1 
would Just like to say that your pro¬ 
found loss Is being shared not only by the 
great enterprise William Randolph. Sr. 
represented, but by the Congress and all 
the American people as well. 
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lalMMtiMul Kiwuiit CoarcaliM Adtpto 
Tindy RMolalioM 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. aYDE DOYLE 

OVCAUrORMXA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBBSENTATZVBS 

Tuesday, July 31,1931 

Mr. DOTIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me, 1 am pleased to herewith call to your 
attention and the attention of each and 
every Member of the Eighty-second Con¬ 
gress. the resolutions which were adopted 
by the thirty-sixth international conven¬ 
tion of the International Kiwanis at St. 
Louis, July 17, 1951. 

Having been presented with the first 
past-president’s pen of the Long Beach, 
Calif., Kiwanis Club, and having been a 
member of that club for many years, I 
am not unmindful of the very inspiring 
and constructive patriotic devotions of 
the rank and file members of the In¬ 
ternational Kiwanis. 

In addition to the text of the follow¬ 
ing resolutions, I find that the annual 
report of the secretary, O. E. Peterson, 
shows amongst other things, as follows: 

Monthly club reporta vibrate with thou¬ 
sands of such heartwarming examples of 
Kiwanis In action. Typical of the Innumer¬ 
able services rendered by clubs the past year 
are such Items as those: Over 2,138,000 young 
people were provided with supervised recre¬ 
ation; nearly 10,000 baseball and other ath¬ 
letic teams were sponsored; almost 61,000 
youths were helped through conservation of 
hearing activities; 7,038 Juvenile delinquents 
were assisted. 3,298 scouting and camp fire 
units were sponsored, or an average of one 
per club. 

In the field of community and national 
services we find nearly 42,000 Klwanlana 
serving on local school boards, hospital 
boards and other civic boards; over 140,000 
farmers entertained at Sawanls-Parmera 
meetings; 2.236 separate activities promot¬ 
ing economy In government, 2,087 physically 
handicapped persons employed; Government 
savings bonds sold by Kiwanlans exceeded 
$7,600,000; over $9,750,000 raised for the Com¬ 
munity Chest. Red Cross, polio, cancer and 
tuberculosis. 

The resolutions follow: 

RnSOLtmONB AfiOFTXD BT THE THIKTY-SUTH 

Anmuax. Convbntxoh or Kswsmzs Ihtxrha- 

TZOHAL AT ST. LOUIS, MO.. JUNE 20, 1961 
AocaxBszvx czrnEXNSBir 

Whereas we are the trustees of freedom In 
our land and In our time, and upon us fall 
the duties, the responsibilities and the op¬ 
portunities of preserving and maintaining 
our individual liberties and democratic in¬ 
stitutions; and 

Whereas democracy at home can be loet 
by default if, through apathy, indlfferenoe, 
neglect, we fall to make Intelligent use of 
our elective franchise; and 

Whereas In this crisis of our nattons, 
greater efficiency In government, balanced 
budgets, and the elimination of noneasentlal 
expenditures become vital to our continued 
free existence; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated through 
the valuable services of the Hoover Oommls- 
elon in the United States that great poeel- 
bllitles exist for the promotion of economy 
and efficiency In our (governments but there 
still rests upon us as cltlsens the duty to 
create and sustain a reawakened public 
conscience th*t shall serve as our safeguard 


against unnecessary governmental expendi¬ 
tures; Now. therefore, be it 
Resolved by Kiwanis International, That 
we foeter a better imderstandlng and appre¬ 
ciation of our voting privileges and urge 
that every eltlBen vote in all elections; that 
we Insist upon the elimination of unneoes- 
sary governmental functions and other 
waste; that we renew our demands that the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion be made wholly effective and imple¬ 
mented. 

OBOAKIEED CRZICB 

Whereas the disclosures of the Kefauver 
committee of the United States Senate and 
other agencies have revealed corruption of 
public Officials and law-enforcement officers, 
and the existence of organised crime oper¬ 
ating defiance of law and public decency: 
Therefore be It 

Resolved, That Kiwanis International, 
through Its clubs and members, maintain a 
sustained effort to induce all legislative bod¬ 
ies to enact effective laws to prevent these 
Illegal and immoral practices and to enforce 
severe penalties on all those guilty of such 
offenses. 

IWTECBZTT IH PtTBZJC omcE 

Whereas the investigations of the Pul- 
bright committee of the United States Sen¬ 
ate have revealed practices among officials 
In Government which are base and merce¬ 
nary and In flagrant disregard of public 
welfare: Now, therefore, be It 
Resolved, That Kiwanis International vig¬ 
orously condemn all such misuse of official 
Influence and power; and be It further 
Resolved, That Kiwanlans awake from 
general complacency and fulfill their citizen¬ 
ship responsibilities by denouncing the im¬ 
proper use of public office and by seeking 
the election and appointment of men of 
unquestioned honor and probity. 

ZHVLATZON 

Whereas the present inflationary trends are 
recognized as a serious threat to national 
solvency and the security and well being of 
our people: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That Kiwanis International com¬ 
mend those legislative committees and In¬ 
dividual Members of Congress and Parliament 
who are endeavoring to eliminate and cur¬ 
tail unnecessary and extravagant budget 
Items, and that we extend to such repre¬ 
sentatives all possible encouragement and 
support by refraining from all demands upon 
governmental bodies which tend to cause un¬ 
necessary governmental expenditures; and 
be It further 

Resolved, That we urge all citizens to ac¬ 
cept their respoDslbllity to make this resolu¬ 
tion effective, working together as partners 
in our economic system and avoiding all 
such action as will lend Impetus to Infla¬ 
tionary trends. 

COMMUZrZSM 

Whereas there are many subversive forces 
seeking to overthrow the Governments of the 
United States and Canada; and 
Whereas Kiwanis International has always 
opposed and vigorously continues to oppose 
communism in any form; and 
Whereas these subversive groups attempt 
to use the names of outstanding people and 
organizations of unquestioned Integrity to 
fzirther their unlawful purposes: Be It 
Resolved, That we urge all Kiwanlans and 
Kiwanis clubs to investigate thoroughly all 
organizations, committees, and Individuals 
asking support or endorsement before per¬ 
mitting or countenancing the tue by such 
bodies of Individual endorsement or spon- 
Borship hy Kiwanis: he it further 
Resolved, That we cooperate with the prop¬ 
er authorities of Canada and the United 
States in reporting any eubvenlve activity 
which may be dangerous to the Internal se¬ 
curity of oar respective countries; and be It 
further 
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Resolved. That we urge the support of 
the general pubUc in banning Communists 
from Federal, State, provincial, or local 
governmental payrolls, and from offices or 
poeltions of public trust. 

TmXTXD KATI0N8 

Whereas history shows that peace is the 
product of law and order; and 

Whereas disarmament and world peace 
can only be achieved by world order under 
International law; and 

Whereas the United Nations as presently 
constituted, although It has many notable 
accomplishments to Its credit, lacks author¬ 
ity to enforce Its orders and decisions, and 
under Its present charter Is Incapable of re¬ 
straining any nation which may foster, fo¬ 
ment, or wage war: Be It 

Resolved, That Kiwanis International re¬ 
affirms Its complete confidence in the pur¬ 
poses of the United Nations, and gives whole¬ 
hearted support to its ideals, aims, and ob¬ 
jects, and calls upon the leaders of Gov¬ 
ernment In the United States and Canada 
to initiate such amendments to the United 
Nations Charter as will strengthen the United 
Nations, so that It will be capable of instirlng 
world peace and securing to all peoples their 
right to maintain their own domestic, po¬ 
litical, economic, social, and religious in¬ 
stitutions; be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Prime Minister of Canada, and 
all members of the Federal legislative bodies 
of both countries. 

THE KOREAH WAR 

Be it resolved. That Kiwanis International 
express its deep sense of obligation and 
gratitude to all who are engaged In the mili¬ 
tary service of our countries, and our sym¬ 
pathy to those who have sustained casu¬ 
alties; be It further 

Resolved, That all Kawanlans cheerfully 
and promptly make all necessary sacrifices 
to win the war and assure a world at peace. 

CANADA-UNITED STATES FRIENDSHIP 

One of the principal objectives of Kiwanis 
International is the fostering of friendship, 
good will, and understanding between 
Canada and the United States. 

The attainment of this ideal has been made 
possible by the fact that our peoples have 
never permitted artificial barriers to stand 
between them but through personal contacts, 
cooperative association, and mutual under¬ 
standing, have reaped the benefits of active 
individual participation In those human re¬ 
lationships which bring peace on earth and 
good will among men. 

The harmonious relations between the 
peoples of Canada and the United States 
are conclusive evidence that common un¬ 
derstanding and respect between peoples 
and nations provide the best answer to prob¬ 
lems of International peace and security: 
Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, That Kiwanis International shall 
continue to stress as one of its major 
objectives an Increasing appreciation of the 
benefits which both countries enjoy from 
the friendly relations between Canada and 
the United States, and advance this practical 
example of how two nations end two peoples 
can live harmoniously as neighbors when 
each respects the rights, privileges, and 
achievements of the other. 

STATEHOOD FOB ALASJCA AND HAWAII 

Be it resolved Jjy Kiwanis international. 
That the admission to statehood of Alaska 
and Hawaii is in the national interest, and 
we urge the Congress of the United States 
to give immediate and favorable action on 
their petitions for statehood: be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House, and each Member of 
the Congress of the United States. 
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i:.ABOE aCAXTAOBMIMT 

The continued success of our economic 
eyetem of free enterprise requires the cooper¬ 
ation of labor and management. This co¬ 
operation can result only from a complete 
and thorough understanding of the aims and 
desires of each group. It is essential that 
leaders from labor and management meet 
and discuss in an objective manner their 
common problems. We believe that Siwanls 
should take the initiative in bringing labor 
and management together. We recommend 
that Klwanis clubs actively strive through 
club programs, labor-management commit¬ 
tees and use of the membership classifica¬ 
tion of organized labor, to bring labor and 
management Into a closer and more harmo¬ 
nious relationship. 

INDlVmUAl. KKTXStPaiSS 

Whereas there Is a growing tendency In the 
United States and Canada to substitute state 
socialism for private enterprise; and 

Whereas our countries have achieved the 
highest standard of living known and afford 
the greatest economic opportunities to the 
Individual under a free competitive enter¬ 
prise system which. In two world wars has 
demonstrated the power and accomplish¬ 
ments of freemen acting through private 
Initiative: and 

Whereas there Is at present a concerted 
effort by Individuals and groups to substitute 
state socialism for the present free-enterprlse 
system and democratic form of government: 
Be It 

Mesolved, That Kiwanls International does 
emphatically condemn and deplore this ten¬ 
dency and energetically opposes socialistic 
encroachment upon all fields of private en¬ 
terprise as contrary to our way of life. We 
urge that Kiwanlans wage a vigorous cam¬ 
paign of education to expose the false prem¬ 
ises of socialism and to impart the knowledge 
of the benefits enjoyed under a free and In¬ 
dependent economy. 

OISABUED VXTBBANS 

Whereas we are mindful of the disabled 
veterans In Government hospitals and at 
liouie, and we realize that were it not for the 
Patriotic sacrifices made by these loyal and 
luiinrul members of the Armed Forces of 
these nations, we would not now enjoy the 
liberties and blessings of free men. Now, 
therefore, be it 

Jiesolved, That we urge our families and 
friends to show them greater consideration 
by more frequent visits and other manifes¬ 
tations of appreciation: be it further 

Resolved, That all Kiwanls clubs be asked 
to broaden the scope of their activities to 
demonstrate to our sick and disabled veter¬ 
ans that their services were not In vain, that 
we are ever mindful of their part in the 
preservation of these nations, and that their 
sacrifices are continually In our memory. 

SAFETT 

Whereas the loss of life and injuries due 
to traffic accidents constitute a great na¬ 
tional calamity, and it Is apparent that most 
of these accidents are due to negligence and 
carelessness, and are avoidable: Be It 

Resolved, That all Kiwanls clubs attack 
this problem on a community basis, giving 
accident-prevention programs a definite 
place among their activitleB; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we favor uniform traffic 
laws, their rigid and impartial enforcement, 
and that driving instructions and safety pro¬ 
grams be made a part of the ctirrlculum In 
our schools. 

CONSKRVAnOW 

Whereas for the welfare of our nations It 
Is fundamental that we properly conserve 
our natural resources, make prefer use of 
our soil, and Increase the fertility thereof; 

Whereas Kiwanls International hae for 
many years encouraged and supported pro¬ 
grams looking toward Improvement of aoU 


practlcea and expansion of conservation 
methods: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we continue to encourage 
and suppcfft this work and endeavw to ob¬ 
tain a more coordinated and oonatmotlve 
conservation program; that we request our 
clubs to cooperate In further development 
and extension of these projects so that our 
natural resources may be better conserved 
lor the benefit of ourselves and our posterity. 

SUPPOST or CHUBCHES 

Whereas we are living in an era of unrest 
and uncertainty when the thinking of na¬ 
tional and world leaders is confused because 
of the stress of national and world condi¬ 
tions; and 

Whereas this confusion and uncertainty In 
material and mundane affairs has permeated 
the moral and spiritual thinking of our peo¬ 
ples and is having a disturbing effect on 
their faith in the future and their faith in 
the Almighty God: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Kiwanls International re¬ 
affirm its strong faith In the true and ever- 
living Ood and the religious concepts of 
Canada and the United States; that we re¬ 
iterate our faith In the future of our homes, 
our churches, and our schools—the great In- 
stltutions of our nations; and that we re- 
dedicate our efforts to maintain high spir¬ 
itual Ideals In our lands: be it further 

Resolved, That Kiwanls clubs continue 
their active support of the churches and their 
programs devoted to raising the moral and 
spiritual level of our peoples; and that all 
Kiwanlans he encouraged to work Inces¬ 
santly through their homes, churches, and 
schools to renew and to strengthen the spir¬ 
itual lives of our people, our communities, 
and our nations. 

YOUTH 

To the youth of otur international sphere 
will come the task of preserving the ideals of 
our way of life. Knowing that proper prep¬ 
aration is essential for their work in the 
years ahead, we hereby recognize our respon¬ 
sibility to assist in their training and edu¬ 
cation. We pledge the efforts of our clubs 
In the sponsoring and furthering of youth 
activities that we may do our part to foster 
character building, citizenship understand¬ 
ing and leadership among the youth of to¬ 
day—the men of tomorrow. 

NATIONAl. KIDS’ DAY 

Whereas National Kids’ Day has now be¬ 
come an integral part of the Kiwanls youth 
program and Is a major contribution to the 
work of the National Kids’ Day Foundation: 
Be it 

Resolved, That all Kiwanls clubs are ur¬ 
gently requested to participate In this move¬ 
ment in September of each year and make it 
an annual project of primary Importance In 
their club program of youth activities, there¬ 
by acquainting the public with the Interest 
of Kiwanls in the life of the young people in 
their communities. 


V. 1. P/i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBE^ENTATIVSS 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. McQUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in¬ 
clude In the Rkcord an editorial entitled 
“V. I. P.’s,” from the Meriden (Conn.) 
Record of August 13. This editorial 
points to the shameless exploitation of 
servicemen that is so prevalent In com¬ 


munities surrounding military areas, a 
situation that President Truman and 
many of us in Congress have condemned 
on numerous occasions: 

V. r. p.'s 

The President’s got something there. 
When he calls the great body of young serv¬ 
icemen V. I. P.’s meaning very Important 
persons, he hits the nail on the head. 

The President made his reference to 
V. I. P.’s last week when, he was dedicating 
the Presidential lounge in the Union Station 
In Washington. He dedicated it to the 
young people who are in the Armed Forces. 

**We ought to see to it that they have 
proper recreation, decent housing for their 
families, end the kind of treatment they 
deserve in the towns and cities of this coun¬ 
try. They have not been getting the right 
sort Of treatment, Let us give It to them,” 
he said. 

The President had reference to the preju¬ 
dice and discrimination raised against serv¬ 
icemen in many areas, especially near large 
military Installations, where men off the 
post are often exploited. Lack of recrea¬ 
tion facilities, poor housing accommodations 
for their families, and a general bilking by 
shopkeepers and proprietors of restaurants 
are among some of the accusations often 
made by servicemen. 

The President's designation of the men in 
service as V. I. P.’s Is a recognition befitting 
their status, for they are very Important per¬ 
sona; very, very Important. In the present 
state of world affairs. And It behooves all 
citizens to treat them with the consideration, 
courtesy, and friendliness which they are 
entitled to. 


The Dream of Two Jerteymen 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD J. HART 

OF NEW JEBSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August li, 1951 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, no sweeter 
character has ever blessed the earth with 
his presence than Joseph P. Tumulty, 
who served as Secretary to President 
Woodrow Wilson during his two terms 
in the White House. Recently there has 
been published a book Joe Tumulty and 
the Wilson Era, written by Prof. John M. 
Blum, assistant professor of history at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. A review of the book and com¬ 
ments on the character and personality 
of Mr. '^umulty recently appeared in the 
Newark Sunday News, Newark, N. J. The 
article is written by one of its distin¬ 
guished correspondents, Mr. Henry Suy- 
dam, who is thoroughly familiar with 
the personality and accomplishments of 
Mr. Tumulty as well as with the polit¬ 
ical history of Woodrow Wilson. I take 
pleasure in including in my extension 
of remarks this article by Mr. Suydam: 
Ths Dream or Two Jersetmem Stili. Bbiout 
ZM Man's Hops 
(By Henry Suydam) 

It Is almost a commonplace that Presi¬ 
dents of the United States, whatever their 
achievements In the domestic rSalm, arrive 
at the end of terms with the hope of being 
remembered for some outstanding accom¬ 
plishment in the field of foreign poLlciez. 

Without question it Is Mr, Truman’s am¬ 
bition, through the United Nations and 
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vBstem roarmament, to prevent a third 
world war. It was Mr. Booeevelt’s aaplratlon 
to win the Second world War. a goal that 
was in Bight hefore hie death. Mr. Hoover 
will he remembered for his moratorium on 
Inter-Allled war debte. Mr. Coolldge for the 
KrUogg-Brland Pact outlawing war. ae It wae 
hoped; Mr. Harding for the first great effort 
at limitation of naval armaments and for 
the attempt to Btablliee the political and 
geographical balance of the Pacific. 

The name of Woodrow Wilson will ever be 
associated with the Idea of maintaining 
peace through International organization. 
That the United States declined to become a 
member of the League of Nations and that 
the League failed do not diminish Wilson's 
tragic fame. The vision of Wilson as a 
peacemaker has become dimmed in some 
memories, but it never faded in the heart of 
his New Jersey secretary, Joseph Patrick 
Tumulty. 

OKXOXNS 

Mr. Tumulty, who went from the Horse¬ 
shoe In Jersey City to the White House, via 
Trenton, Is the subject of an excellent por¬ 
trait from the pen of John M. Blum, assist¬ 
ant professor of history at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, working under a 
grant from Harvard University. (Joe Tu¬ 
multy and the Wilson Era, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, Mass., $4.) 

Of the Wilson era an enormous amount 
has, of course, been written. Mr. Tumulty 
himself has written about it, in Woodrow 
Wilson as 1 Know Him. The late James Ker- 
ney, editor of the Tl»nton Times, wrote Po¬ 
litical Education of Woodrow Wilson. These 
dealt, in part, with Wilson's nomination for 
Governor of New Jersey In 1010, his difficul¬ 
ties at Trenton, his clashes with some of the 
leading Democratic politicians In this State, 
who had helped him to the governorship 
and hls preparations for the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Convention at Baltimore in 1012, 
which nominated him for President on the 
forty-third ballot. 

VATHEB AND SON 

Much Of this material is recited in detail 
in Mr. Blum’s hook, with special emphasis, 
of course, on the rise of Mr. Tumulty to 
prominence, first, In New Jersey, then in the 
Nation, because of his association with Wil¬ 
son. The relationship was at the beginning 
and even in the earlier phases of Wilson's 
Presidential tenure of the order of the re¬ 
lationship between father and sou, for Wil¬ 
son, despite hls final bitter experiences at 
Princeton, was affectionate and appreciative 
of the qualitiea of those close to him. It 
was not until the harrassments of the White 
House began to change him that he became 
suspicious, resentful, and, after hls Illness, 
querulous, unstable, unpredictable. 

Mr. Blum, author of this new work, was 
born In 1021. It was in 1021 that Woodrow 
Wilson, stricken In health, left the White 
House. Mr. Tumulty retired, too, to the 
financial compensations of a private law 
practice. Thus Mr. Blum never saw the 
subject of hls book In the secretarial office. 

BPnur 

Whether he knew Mr. Tumulty afterw,ard, 
there is no evidence. If not, he has. to a 
remarkable degree, caxigbt the spirit of the 
man. Mr. Blum Is the first to have been 
given accesa to Ml*. Tumulty's private papers, 
and perhaps that Is the reason. He has 
further bad the benefit of conversations 
with several members of the White House 
staff during the Wilson era, with various of 
Mr. Tumulty's associates, and with hls 
chUdren. 

8tiU, there was a sensitive, lifting quality 
about Joe that la hard to put down on 
paper. He had the mobUe face of an actor 
and much of what acton call ‘‘projection.** 
Tou felt bis presence In a room, and It was 
a good feeling. He exhibited, with middle 


age, an appearance of real distinction. He 
was the most generous of men, even to those 
to whom he had no reason for gratitude. 

Volatile, romantic, and imaginative, qual¬ 
ities without doubt derived from hls Gaelic 
blood, Joe Tumulty had an enormous range 
of Interests. Yes. he was a patronage dis¬ 
penser, familiar with the Ignoble, practical 
side of politics. But his acquaintanceship 
at the White House was far broader than 
political. He was Intereated in all that 
revolved around the Presidential office—^per¬ 
sons. events, manifestations of human 
behavior. 

He liked personalities of the theater and 
stage, artists, writers, and, above all, news¬ 
papermen. He did not like all newspaper¬ 
men. but whether he liked them or not, he 
fought their battle, for he thought a free 
press was essential to a free government. 

OBAMD liANMXR 

In Wilson’s time there was but one Presi¬ 
dential secretary, not three as there were 
from Hoover on. Mr. Tumulty carried out 
hls secretarial duties In the grand manner. 
Woodrow Wilson was the passion of hls life. 
Hla unstinted and unquenchable admira¬ 
tion for Wilson withstood all discourage¬ 
ments. 

When Wilson died, Joe saw a vision—a 
vision of peace. It has never faded. Per¬ 
haps, please God. Wilson's dream which 
came to be no less Tumulty’s will still 
come true. 


The St. Lawrence Story~IV 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN A. BUTNIK 

OP MZNNTSSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdayt August 14,1951 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include tlie fourth of a series 
of articles entitled “The St. Lawrence 
Story," which appeared in the August 10 
edition of the Minneapolis Star. This 
article relates to the importance of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
in guaranteeing to this country an ade¬ 
quate supply of iron ore: 

The St. Lawbxncb Stoet—Geowino Btsbi. 

. Demand Boosts Seaway Backing 
(By Leo Sonderegger) 

(Fourth of a series) 

The final barrier to approval of the Bt. 
Lawrence seaway project may be unlocked 
with a key of Iron. 

The highest defense officials In the country 
are rattling this new key In an old lock, 
and the opposition doss not relish the sound 
It makes. 

Much of the seaway debate In recent 
months has oscillated between two vast mag¬ 
netic poles. One of these Is the Mesabl 
range In northern Minnesota; the other Is 
the Iron hlUs that rise deep in the Labrador- 
Quebeo wilderness 1,500 miles to the north¬ 
east. 

Positive and negative currents of argu¬ 
ment flow BteadUy between these opposite 
poles. The argument principally eonoerna 
two sides of a single coin: 

How great are the Mesabl reserves, and 
how riqildly are they dwindling? 

Bow badly do we need the Labrador de- 
poslta?* 

It haa been knows for a long time, of 
course, that the iron ore reserves of the Lake 
Superior region are not bottomless. But 


the ravenous demands of the allied war ma¬ 
chine In World War n, coupled with stead¬ 
ily mounting steel needs in the foreseeable 
future, have given the problem a sharper 
focus. 

niGH-GRAOB ORE IS UMITES 

The hills of Minnesota have provided the 
bulk of this Nation’s iron ore for two gen¬ 
erations. It is not a simple matter to figure 
out how much is left. All a layman can do 
Is consult the experts. The experts differ. 

Interpretations of what the experts say 
differ even more. It seems reasonable to 
conclude, however, that there Is a sharply 
limited reservi^ of high-grade, direct-ship¬ 
ping ore that can be mined by open-pit 
methods. 

That is the kind of ore the Mesabl Range 
has been famous for, the kind that Is scooped 
out of the earth, diunped into cars and trun¬ 
dled off directly to the ore ships. 

Just how many years’ supply of this top- 
notch ore remains, no one knows. Some 
experts think It will be gone In 10 years; some 
add a few to that. 

Their estimates express In figures what the 
mammoth Hull-Rust-Mahonlng pit expresses 
In physical terms: Where a hill of Iron rose 
60 years ago there now Is a 3-mile-long crater 
dug by man. 

DXSCOVERIBS KEEP PACE WITH MINING 

It Is true, of course, that ore-supply figures 
are not static. New reserves are steadily be¬ 
ing proven. The discovery of ore has almost 
kept pace with the mining. 

It Is also true that Minnesota tax policies 
encourage the mining companies not to “dis¬ 
cover” we on their land until It Is needed for 
operations. However, there Is not much 
doubt that the days of easy scooping are 
nearly past. 

The mining people have a word they like 
to use—expansible. The direct-shipping ore 
is the rapidly expansible kind. If needs 
suddenly rise, as In time of war, produc¬ 
tion can be doubled by putting more steam 
shovels and railroad cars to work. 

The other ores, the underground stuff and 
the middle-grade ore that requires bcnefl- 
clatlon, are not as expansible as the direct- 
shipping ore. 

Taconlte Is even less so, because obtain¬ 
ing Iron from this extremely hard rock Is 
practically a manufacturing process. 

If the question Is narrowed down to supply 
alone. It Is apparent that the Mesabl is go¬ 
ing to be producing substantial amounts of 
iron ore for a long time to come. The limits 
on taconlte are astronomical. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
hills of Minnesota have been turned inside 
out and shaken of their Iron for half a cen¬ 
tury. No matter how hard we shake the hills 
from now on—by scouring bedrock, by utiliz¬ 
ing ores of lower and lower grade, by speeding 
up production from taconlte—our blast fur¬ 
naces will yawn fur more than the Mesabl 
can give them. 

demands for steel CONTXNXnE TO GROW 

A year ago the annual capacity of our 
steel industry was about 100 million Ingot- 
tons. It was exjlected to go up tn about 
102 million tons by the end of 1062, with 
a probable rise to as much as 110 million by 
1960. 

Now. with the Korean war and our mo¬ 
bilization program superimposed upon an 
expanding economy, steel is expected to hit 
the 110.000.000 figure by the end of this 
year. The National Security Resources 
Board (NBRB) says that by 1960 capacity 
will be some 130,000,000 tons. 

There Is a growing shortage of scrap. This 
means that to turn out 130,000,000 tons of 
steel in 1060 we wiU need about 160,000,000 
tons of Iron ore. Where will It come from? 

N8RB figures that the Lake Superior re¬ 
gion will be producing about 80,000,000 tone 
axmually at that time, exclusive of taconlta. 
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An optimistic Mtlmate for taoonlte provides 
another 15.000»000 tons. 

Other domestic sources and the Steep 
Bock deposits in Canada north of Lake* 
Superior are expected to boost the total to 
120,000,000. 

Seaway opponents make much of the Steep 
Bock reserves. Their argument Is that as 
the Mosabl shrinks there will be plenty of 
ore from Steep Bock and, thus, no real need 
lor the Labrador ore. 

There Is a lot of contradictory testimony 
as to the amount and quality of reserves 
In the Canadian deposits north of Lake 
Superior. Apparently much of the ore will 
have to be mined by costly underground 
methods. 

It seems a fair conclusion, after the avail¬ 
able evidence has been considered, that 
Steep Rock is not the answer to the iron 
problem. 

A domestic total of 120,000,000 tons leaves 
40.000,000 tons to come out of foreign re¬ 
serves, The Security Resources Board thinks 
that deposits In Venezuela could provide 
half of that by 1960, with places such as 
Sweden, Chile, and Liberia good for another 
4 or 5 million tons. 

The big trouble with these sources is that, 
In wartime, the ore ships would be prime 
submarine targets. This brings the discus¬ 
sion. In what seaway proponents consider 
an eminently logical sequence, to Labrador. 

rOUR HUNDRED MILLION TONS PROVED IN 
LABRADOR 

The hills there have not been shaken of 
their iron. They are still green with forest, 
waiting for the great shovels to begin their 
work. 

The Labrador deposits are rich and large, 
and rapidly expansible. Some 400,000,000 
tons have been proved. Estimated reserves 
are much greater. 

The M A. Hanna Co., a Cleveland mining 
firm, and five American steel companies 
have Joined forces with the Holllnger min¬ 
ing interests of Canada to exploit the Lab¬ 
rador deposits. More than $200,000,000 Is 
being poured into the development. 

A railroad line Is being constructed from 
Islands, a St. Lawrence River port 
t Av 11 . 350 miles north to the mining con¬ 
cession on the Labrador-Quebec border. 

The schedule calls for the first shipments 
oi ore In 1964. with 10,000,000 tons a year 
moving by 1957. Faclllt es for a 20.000,000- 
tdii operation are being Installed. 

The trick Is to get the ore from Seven 
Islands, terminal point of the company rail¬ 
road line, to the Midwest steel mills. 

With the St, Lawrence seaway, huge ear¬ 
ners of the lake type could haul the Labra¬ 
dor ore to the Erie ports that have gulped 
Minnesota ores for 60 years. Even with the 
Cl ntemplated toll of about 50 cents a ton. 
this would be the cheapest way of doing 
the job. 

THREE ALTERNATIVES CONFRONT SHIPPERS 

There are three alternatives One is to 
ship the ore from Seven Island out the gulf 
and down the east coast some 1,600 miles 
to Baltimore or Philadelphia. From there 
It could be transported by rail 400 or 500 
miles out to the lower lakes furnaces. 

A second alternative is to ship ore In big 
vessels up the deep channel from Seven 
Islands to Montreal, transfer It to rail cars 
there, and trundle It down to the mills. 

The third alternative Is to transfer the 
cargo from big ships to canallers at Mont¬ 
real and send It up the present 14-foot canal 
route to the Erie ports. 

Any of these alternatives or a combination 
of them would make the seaway unnecessary, 
the railroad people claim. They contend 
they could handle the entire Labrador pro¬ 
duction. 

The railroads point out that plans already 
have been made to ship 10,000,000 tons of 


ore from Labrador without benefit of the 
seaway. The steel companies do acknowl¬ 
edge that they could move this tonnage by 
using the alternatives outlined above. They 
are much less optimistic about handling 
double that amount. 

The argument bolls down to three ele¬ 
ments: the danger of open sea transport, 
the high cost of rail shipment, and the rail¬ 
roads’ capacity. The railroad people don’t 
make a very good case on any of these 
points. 

The submarine danger in time of war is 
obvious. The cost differential between rail 
and water transportation Is well known. 

As for the third point, capacity, the burden 
cC proof rests with the railroads. It la sig¬ 
nificant that they have no adequate answer 
to the perennial complaint of a boxcar 
shortage. 

Experience the past winter in Minnesota 
doesn’t argue very well for their ability to 
transport large quantities of Iron ore over 
long distances. An experimental haul of an 
intended 3.000.000 tons fell far short of the 
goal. 

The railroads hint at the obvious, which 
Is that interests exploiting the Labrador de¬ 
posits are pushing the seaway mainly be¬ 
cause It would give them a favorable mlne- 
to-mill haulage rate. 

The steel companies also recognize the 
obvious: they admit that low cost transpor¬ 
tation Is what they are after. But they 
Insist that part of their zeal springs from 
the hazards of supplying the furnaces in 
wartime without an Inland water route. 

That Is the main consideration, so far as 
this Nation’s present interests are concerned. 
Top security officials are convinced that the 
seaway Is the answer. Heavy odds say they 
are right. 


Caught in a Trap 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MXCKIQAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. HOPPMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, home folks just cannot under¬ 
stand why it is that our Representa¬ 
tives in Washington—at least those who 
profess they are for economy and effi¬ 
ciency in the Federal Government—vote 
for appropriation bills calling for the ex¬ 
penditure of billions of dollars. 

An illustration of why, no matter how 
determined one may be to prevent waste 
and unnecessary spending, he is caught 
in a trap, is found in this week’s pro¬ 
ceedings in the House which culminated 
Thursday in the passage of a bill call¬ 
ing for $56,000,000,000 for the armed 
services. Now, many of the Congress¬ 
men know—they just do not think—they 
know—that the bill carried several bil¬ 
lion dollars which, if good judgment and 
sound thinking was used, would not be 
needed. 

One example: To aid in salvaging sur¬ 
plus property, the Army asked for $10,- 
000,000; the Navy, $4,000,000; the Air 
Force, $3,000,000. Have your 8-year-old 
girl or boy add the three. The result 
will be $17,000,000, but in the bill, the 
request was for $25,000,000—just a slight 
error in addition of $8,000,000. One 
would think that when this error of $8.- 


000.000 was caught and called to the 
attention of those handling the bill on 
the floor, the amendment to make the 
correction and save the $8,000,000 would 
be accepted. But no. We had to have 
a vote on it. That just illustrates how 
millions and sometimes billions are ap¬ 
propriated and afterward spent and how 
difficult it is to cut appropriations. 

But you ask if I and other Congress¬ 
men know, as we do know, of so much 
waste, extravagant buying and down¬ 
right corruption, why did we vote for 
the bill. The reason is very clear and 
it is also humiliating. 

Over the years, in spite of everything 
which I, and others of like mind, have 
said and done—and it has been more 
than a little—the administration and its 
advisers have encouraged, harbored, had 
on the payroll in policy-making posi¬ 
tions, Communists whose objective was 
the destruction of this Government, 
wasters who Insist upon needless spend¬ 
ing. 

Sincere, patriotic individuals believe 
that world peace can be brought about if 
we join, and become subservient to, some 
Old World organization, aid other na¬ 
tions with our dollars and materiel, par¬ 
ticipate in wars which it is said would 
establish peace. The net result has been 
that we have contributed more than 
$117,000,000,000 to aid other nations, 
that we fought World War II and are 
now in world war in. 

Our men are flghting and dying in 
Korea. If administration plans go 
through we will soon have 4,000,000 men 
in Euiope and however much we may 
deplore and resent our present situa¬ 
tion, I and other Members of Congress, 
cannot refuse to vote the money need^. ^ 
to feed, clothe, and equip our own men 
who, some without their consent—others 
despite their protest—have been con¬ 
scripted to fight abroad. 

I want no part of the Marshall-Ache- 
son-Rosenberg program which, to date— 
unintentionally, if you will—has aided 
the Communist cause, given China to 
Russia and if followed to the bitter end, 
will destroy us as a Nation just as cer¬ 
tainly as would Stalin's army if it were 
victorious. 

But, while I will vote funds to protect 
and aid those of our men who are fight¬ 
ing—even though they fight for other 
nations—I will not vote away our dol¬ 
lars to aid other nations if and when it 
is clearly shown that by following such 
a course we will, as was last week stated 
editorially in the Saturday Evening Post 
*‘by aimless dispersions of power,” strip 
ourselves “of the ability to defend any¬ 
thing." 

THERE IS A LIMIT 

For the fiscal year which ended June 
30, 1951, the Congress gave the armed 
services $56,000,000,000. Of that amount 
$20,000,000,000 remains unexpended 
though obligated. Yesterday, the House 
gave them for this fiscal year another 
$56,000,000,000. Today comes the au¬ 
thorization for $4,800,000,000 additional 
to build bases abroad. Soon will come a 
request for $8,500,000,000 more for for¬ 
eign aid. I had no part in getting us 
into this mess—I hope to help get us out. 
That is better than $69,000,000,000—but 
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not all of the program. This Is on top 
of a national debt of $260,000,000,000. 
If you are interested, figure your share of 
this debt. And still there’s more to fol¬ 
low. No one knows how much. 

If a majority of our people still think 
that the New Deal, the Fair Deal, and 
wars abroad are necessary or desirable, 
I hope they will take at least one more 
look before election day in 1952. 


Floods and Politict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRAZIER REAMS 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August li, 1951 

Mr. REAMS. Speaker, under 

unanimous consent. I Insert In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a portion of an 
editorial in the Toledo Blade of August 
10. 1951, entitled “Floods and Politics:’’ 

President ’nruman is quite right when he 
charges that politics has bad a lot to do with 
blocking efforts to get on with a compre¬ 
hensive flood-control program lor the Mis¬ 
souri River Valley. He’s right, too. when he 
contends that the people in the States most 
directly affected will have to play some poli¬ 
tics of their own by electing the kind of men 
who will take the lead In getting congres¬ 
sional action. 

If it appears that we’re using the word 
politics ambiguously in this discussion, 
it’s just the inevtlable result of an old 
American custom of assigning an element of 
approbrlum to the word which It really 
doesn’t deserve. For politics actually is the 
word which best describes the process by 
which representative government is carried 
on. That the process may be, and often is, 
abused doesn't alter the fact that things get 
done by governments by means of politics 
or they don’t get done at all. 

There has been talk of need for a compre¬ 
hensive Missouri River Valley program for a 
long time. But because it has been mostly 
talk up to this time, so little has been done 
that the most elemental problem- flood con¬ 
trol—bas been neglected. 

This delay is due in part to the fact that it 
has been impossible to get any agreement 
among the representatives of the States 
most directly affected on the kind of pro¬ 
gram they want. It is duo in part to the 
lack of strong and consistent congressional 
and executive leadership which insists that 
something be done. And It is due In part 
to the fact that the voters of States like Kan¬ 
sas, Nebraska, Missouri—which are right Jn 
the heart of the Missouri River Valley —send 
to Congress the kind of men who scream 
bloody murder about socialism and pater¬ 
nalism whenever a comprehensive program 
is mentioned. 

If there is to be such a program of flood 
control and conservation for the Missouri 
River Valley, which might or might not be 
patterned after TVA, it must be a single, in¬ 
clusive plan, administered by a central 
agency. Experience has proved that there is 
no other satisfactory method, especially In 
an area so sprawling. 

To secure congressional approval of such a 
program is going to require political activity 
on the part of many people. President Tru¬ 
man must apply pressure, practice cajolery, 
and he as enthusiastic for a Mlaeourl River 
Valley program when he talks with congres¬ 
sional leaders as he is when speaking for 


pubUc consumption. The men who repre- 
aent theee States In Oongreee must compro¬ 
mise their dilterencea and agree on m pro¬ 
gram that will meet the area’s needs. And 
perhaps the voters of States like Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Missouri will have to engage 
in polltica themselves by electing as thetr 
representatives men who understand the 
problem and the need to do something about 
It. 

Yes, floods and politios definitely are re¬ 
lated. For it is only through politics that 
the necessary steps can be taken to do some¬ 
thing about preventing floods, instead of be¬ 
moaning them after they have happened. 


The President*! Gift Elephant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CUUDEI. BAKEWELL 

or Miasotmx 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, as 
every Member of this body knows, the 
problems confronting one occupying an 
elective ofSce are numerous and complex. 

I think that most of my colleagues will 
agree that the frequency and complex¬ 
ity of the problems increase in direct 
proportion to the importance of the office 
and the number of citizens eligible to 
vote for the candidate. This being the 
case, I think that we are all inclined to 
be sympathetic to the problems which 
confront anyone occupying the office of 
President of the United States. 

The present Incumbent of that office 
has had more than his share. There 
have been the deep freezes, the mink 
coats, those in the official family who 
could not resist temptation to turn a fast 
buck in the commodity market and 
others who could not help thinking of 
the RPC in terms of fees and personal 
aggrandizement. Then, too, there were 
those letters which constituted a con¬ 
tinuing temptation and a continuous 
problem. 

One would think that such travails 
would be more than the fair share to 
be visited upon a single individual. Un¬ 
fortunately. Mr. Speaker, such has not 
been the case, for now there comes the 
biggest of all embarrassing problems— 
physically, that is—in the form of a 
Cambodian elephant now en route from 
the King of Cambodia to Blair House. 
And Job thought he had trouble! 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are all aware 
of the external physical limitations of 
Blair House. Some are ’even familiar 
with its internal limitations. I must 
confess, Mr. Speaker, that I have lain 
awake at night and devoted many sleep¬ 
less hours to thinking about how to fit 
a Cambodian elephant into the confines 
of Blair House or its limited back yard. 
Despite these cerebrations, I have found 
no answer. Therefore, I am all the more 
sympathetic with the person to whom the 
solution of this exceedingly difficult In¬ 
ternational problem will be entrusted. 
He is truly on the spot. 

Although I have not been informed 
as to the identity of this individual, I 
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can think of several who are eminently 
qualified from background, training, and 
experience. First and foremost is the 
great panjandrum of the White House 
entourage—Qen. Harry Vaughan. Truly 
he would cut an Impressive figure seated 
in an elaborately brocaded howdah atop 
the Cambodian elephant. What better 
coign from which to display his manly 
chest resplendent with the foreign dec¬ 
orations which he has been receiving 
In such large numbers of late? How 
dashing a figure he would be en route 
from his home in Virginia to the White 
House. What an attraction for the 
tourists. And what an adornment for 
parades in honor of visiting dignitaries 
or in observance of national holidays. 
Of course there would have to be a ma¬ 
hout to control the elephant and insure 
the safety of General Vaughan. Perhaps 
Mr. William Boyle would be available 
for this chore, although I do believe that 
his availability might be dependent upon 
the monthly retainer fee which went 
with the job. 

But, on the other hand, It might be 
that this is primarily a diplomatic prob¬ 
lem Involving international relations of 
a high order. After all, the gift of an 
oriental potentate cannot lightly be 
brushed aside or relegated to the ash 
heap. To do so might cause grave in¬ 
ternational complications. It might in¬ 
volve us in a war or at least cause a 
friendly ruler—as a result of hurt pride— 
to seek solace and comfort from the 
Red Bear which roams at large behind 
the iron curtain. That being the case, 
perhaps it is a problem for the State 
Department. I am sure that some of 
the master minds, the bright young men 
who in such large numbers inhabit that 
Department of the executive branch of 
the Government could come up with a 
solution. Probably some of the Junior 
geniuses who planned and execute our 
strategy in China since 1945 are now at 
liberty. I refer, of course, to the “let 
the dust settle in China, they're only 
agrarian reformers” strategists. They 
have held themselves out as specialists 
in oriental problems. I would like to 
see what they can do with this one. 
The solution might be as brilliant as was 
the one they worked out in China. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not alone in my 
concern over this Important impending 
international Incident. Far from It. 
Many others have cudgeled their cra- 
niums, beat their brains, gestated their 
gray matter, nonplussed their noodles, 
and crebrated their cerebellums, all to 
no avail, in an attempt to find a solu¬ 
tion. It is time we turn it over to better 
minds for solution. 

As corroborative evidence of what I 
have Just stated, I would like to include 
an editorial which was printed in the 
Bt. Louis Globe-Democrat for Sunday, 
August 5, which is as follows: 

Cour nx Qbass 

On the hasle of reports from usually unim¬ 
peachable southwest French Indochinese 
sources at this moment there is en route 
from the King of Cambodia to President 
Truman, one de luxe model elephant—either 
loxodonia afrlcana. tha kind with the big 
flapping ears, or elephaa nuixlmus, the one 
that looks better than it hears. Whichever, 
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It is a sort of thauk-you note on the hoof. In¬ 
spired by the President’s recent accredita¬ 
tion of Cambodia's first Minister to Wash¬ 
ington. That's what comes of being kind to 
peopte—they send you beasts and things. 

Anyway, now comes the crlslB-faclng. 
Blair House being a trifle on the cramped 
side, What does one do with an uninvited ele¬ 
phant? Is the problem referred to a Be 
Nice to All Gifts No Matter What Depart¬ 
ment headed perhaps by -Major General 
Vaughan, or does the President simply dash 
him off one of those famous notes guaran¬ 
teed to shrivel anything to desk sise? So 
far Mr. Truman has confined himself to a 
casual hint about hieing him off to the 
Washington Zoo. But can you do that to 
a Cambodian elephant arriving first cabin 
and with diplomatic certification? Anybody 
can be sent to a zoo; in fact more people 
need to be. The fact he would probably be 
happier there than hanging around Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s Federal Jungle takes no thought of 
protocol. 

There Is, however, one way out of this 
lethal international situation. Lately Mr. 
Truman has been losing his zing. His barbs 
are slipping; no pyrotechnics in his tongue. 
How can he expect to cling to the White 
House like that? 5o how about tethering 
this ageing, hungry elephant Just outside the 
door. It might remind him of something. 


The Okkit Ckie 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

OF NSW JERSSr 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14,1S51 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend tny remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger of Au- 
i^ust 14. 1951: 

uniteo States Senatos Margaret Chase 

Smith Sats United States Must Retaliate 

FOR Jailing op Oatis 

AS a former full-time newspoperwoman, I 
may be less objective than I should be about 
the Oatis case—the imprisonment of Wil¬ 
liam N. Oatis. Associated Press correspond¬ 
ent In Prague, whom the Communists of 
Czechoslovakia have Jailed wider false 
charges of spying. But I don’t think so. 
Mure than Just an individual American is 
Involved, 

Nothing less than the prestige and the 
free position of the United States is in¬ 
volved. Oatis was Jailed only for doing his 
Job—legitimate news reporting He was not 
spying—unless reporting the truth is spy¬ 
ing. Of course, in the Communist countries 
telling the truth has become a crime. And 
that was the crime of William Oatis. 

It is even more than that Actually, the 
Czech Communists Just wanted to make an 
example of some American to show the rest 
of the world how they could kick the United 
States and its citizens around and get away 
iivlth It 

The objective is clear—to ridicule the 
United States through pushing around one 
of its citizens on charges that the Czech 
Communists knew the rest of the world 
wouldn't believe. They didn’t want the rest 
of the world to believe the charges, because 
the more obvious the mockery of the 
charges, the more emphatic the slapping 
that the Red Czechs were giving to the 
United States. 

The Czech Reds, In trampling and revil¬ 
ing the rights of an individual American. 


have Insulted and defied the United States 
and every citizen of our country. They 
haven’t hit Just WllUam Oatis. They have 
hit you. 

The first step of our country was to make 
diplomatic complaints. To the Ossech Reds 
this was only a sign of weakness. They 
slapped us in the face again and rebuffed 
our complaints with a derisive snarl. Then 
congress started speaking up through Its 
Members and In the consideration of resolu¬ 
tions of condemnation. 

That is fine. But words are not enough. 
They roll off the Communist like water off 
the back of a duck. Action Is vital here. 
The Communists have no capacity for rea¬ 
son or discussion. They have no respect for 
human dignity. They respect only action 
that hurts them either economically or 
physically. 

For a muchly maligned State Department, 
It must be said that It has taken some ef¬ 
fective action after its diplomatic words and 
the words of Congress have failed to make 
the Red Czechs realize that they are not go¬ 
ing to get away with this without retalia¬ 
tory action. The State Department has 
moved to curtail trade with Czechoslovakia. 
And that will hurt because the Czechs need 
American dollars. 

I hope Congress will pass the stlffest pos¬ 
sible resolution to let the Czech Reds know 
they can’t get aveay with it and to encourage 
the State Department to take faster and stlf- 
fer action if oatls is not released. 

We’ve restricted trade. It may be neces¬ 
sary to cut off all trade with Communist 
Czechoslovakia to get Justice and raise the 
American flag out of the dirt that they have 
trampled it in before the whole world. I am 
sure that II true Czech patriots and leaders 
like Benes and Masaryk were alive they 
would feel that way. 


Iron Curtain Mutt Be Pierced 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PSNHBTliVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 14.1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Drew Pearson, from today’s Washing¬ 
ton Post: 

THE Washington Merry-Go-Rottnd 
(By Drew Pearson) 

IRON CXniTAIN MUST BE PIERCED 

(This column was written from Europe 
which Mr, Pearson is now touring) 

Near the Iron Curtain in Central Eu¬ 
rope. —The most important answer to the 
alarming question put before Congress re¬ 
cently by Secretaries Marshall and Pace— 
"Will there be war with Russia soon?”—lies 
In the long stretch of barbed wire extending 
from the Black Sea to the Baltic which Win¬ 
ston Churchill named the iron curtain. 

Most Americans, including the United 
States Government, have neglected the im¬ 
portance of this barrier between cast and 
west. 

We have failed to realize that there will 
always exist the danger of war with Russia 
as long as this curtain exists; as long as the 
Moscow radio can tell the Russian people 
anything they want about us and the Bus- 
Blan people have no way of knowing the 
opposite: and as long as there Is no free par¬ 
liament, no free church, no free press, no 
free public opinion to prevent the Kremlin 
from declaring war. 


We have also failed to realize that even If 
we fight a war with Russia and win, actually 
our victory will be temporary unless we 
can convert the Russian people to friend¬ 
ship with the United States of America. 
Until we have done that, we shall have to 
fight wars all over again. 

Finally we have failed to realize that 
Russia has never been conquered by force of 
arms. Napoleon tried it and got bogged 
down on the road to Moscow. Hitler also 
tried It and got swamped in front of Stalin¬ 
grad. 

But the Kaiser, having been stopped in 
Latvia, picked up Lenin In Switzerland, put 
him on a special train with drawn blinds, 
and sent him to Russia. It was after this 
that Russia, under a new Bolshevist regime, 
finally surrendered. 

In other words, It was propaganda and 
politics which really defeated the Czar. 

Weather balloons 

That is the one reason why I have been 
hammering home the idea that we should use 
any and all kinds of. propaganda, Including 
weather balloons, to penetrate the Iron cur¬ 
tain and get the truth to the people of 
Russia and the satellites. 

No matter what else Is happening inside 
Russia, one thing is certain. Stalin has 
Imposed the Iron curtain for the specific 
reason that he fears contact between the 
Russian people and the outside world. 

He knows and a small segment of the 
Russian people also know, how American and 
Soviet troops drank vodka together, toasted 
their mutual friendship together on the 
shores of the River Elbe at the end of the 
war. 

He also knows how soldiers of the Bed 
Army who have visited Vienna, Warsaw. 
Prague or oven shell-pocked Berlin, have re¬ 
turned to tell their friends about the cul¬ 
ture and economic progress of the free world 
lying beyond tho Soviet border. Some of 
these soldiers have shown such enthusiasm 
over the West and such skepticism over com¬ 
munism that it has been necessary to Iso¬ 
late them, following their discharge, from 
their native vlllageB. 

Stalin also knows that when the Nazis 
advanced into Russia in 1040 the a.stounding 
total of 3,600,000 Russians surrendered to 
the Germans. 

We iu the West did not know about this 
wholesale surrender until after wo had seized 
German documents and Interviewed German 
offleers after VE-day. But Stalin know. 
And he knew that the German Army never 
would have penetrated Russia as It did if 
many of the Russian people had not actually 
welcomed It, and If whole segments of the 
Bed Army had not been eager to surrender. 

The Kaiser’s army in 1915-17 advanced 
only to Riga It never actually reached the 
soil of Russia proper. Hitler’s army in 1940 
marched two-thirds of the way across Russia, 
right down to the Caucasus. In other words, 
the Czar, with all his tyranny, commanded 
more loyalty than Stalin. 

These are some of the reasons for the Iron 
curtain. These also aie some of the reasons 
why we must make the Iron curtain a lace 
curtain if we are to prevent war; if we are 
to win permanent peace over a period of 
years. 

Counterpropaganda 

propaganda balloons floated across the Iron 
curtain have their drawbacks. If they dis¬ 
rupt satellite and Russian public opinion 
enough, the Kremlin Is bound to start the 
rumor that they are carrying bacteriological 
warfare—germs aimed to ruin the crops of 
the Communist people. 

The ICremlln may also plant a bomb with 
an alleged propaganda balloon, arrange to kill 
someone and then claim that Westernexf 
are trying to murder the Russian people. 

Some counterpropaganda like this Is al¬ 
most certain to happen. But when two na- 
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tlon> suffer such strained relations as the 
United States of America and U. 8. S. R. you 
can’t make those relations any worse, and 
sometimes revolutionary methods and radi¬ 
cal surgery Improve them. 


Indcpeadeiit Stale!: **QaoVtdif7” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 

OF GEOBGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. DAVIS Of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in this day and time when some would 
change the watchword of our country to 
“security** instead of “opportunity,” it is 
reassuring to know that there are still 
people actively working at the task of 
preserving America as the land of oppor¬ 
tunity and the home of liberty. 

The last few years have brought us face 
to face with the problem Benjamin 
Franklin had in mind when he said: 
“We have a Republic, if we can keep it.” 
We are now solemnly asking ourselves 
the Question, Can we keep this Republic 
which has belonged to us for 175 years? 
In the period which lies immediately 
ahead of us, we shall have the answer. 
If we Americans of this generation have 
In our make-up the stamina, endurance, 
courage, and patriotism, which the 
Americans of Washington’s generation 
possessed, the answer will be “Yes." If 
we can forget self, it we can regard secu¬ 
rity in its proper relation to other things, 
if we can forget ease, idleness, and gain, 
and plan to transmit to our posterity for 
generations to come the government of 
liberty, freedom, and opportunity, which 
our ancestors established and trans¬ 
mitted to us, then the answer will be 
“Yes.** 

If, on the other hand, we cannot look at 
this thing we call security in its proper 
perspective, if we cannot look to the fu¬ 
ture Instead of the present, if we cannot 
think of posterity instead of ourselves, if 
we will not take the time and the trouble 
to face the facts as they are and to un¬ 
derstand them and then face the sacri¬ 
fice and hardships which those facts 
make necessary, then the answer will be 
“No;** 

I do not believe that regimentation 
has replaced liberty in our national 
conscience. I do not believe that Amer¬ 
ica is willing to trade unlimited oppor¬ 
tunity for uncertain security. 

I have had the privilege to look at 
Plymouth Rock in Massachusetts where 
the Pilgrim Fathers stepped ashore in 
1620. I have seen replicas of the crude 
one-room houses they built there with 
their hands. The fioor was dirt, and 
they cooked in the fireplace. A ladder 
led to the loft where the children slept. 
There was a musket on the wall, and a 
fence around the fort. This was the 
only security which they knew, and they 
furnished this security themselves. 

Associate Justice Bond Almand, of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia, is one of 
those who understands America and ap¬ 


preciates what It stands for. He deliv¬ 
ered an address to the Georgia Bar As¬ 
sociation at its annual meeting at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., on June 1. in which he 
dealt realistically with these matters. In 
that address Justice Almand said: 

I speak for a hardy race of men and women, 
who carved out of the soil, forests, and riv¬ 
ers of North America a free and Independent 
Nation—loving freedom and liberty, fear¬ 
ing a just Ood, and restrained only by a 
Government of their own creation as to their 
own conduct which affected injuriously the 
rights of others. 

I know of no one better Qualified to 
speak for this hardy race of men and 
women than Justice Almand. He has 
spoken eloQuently for them and their 
descendants, and for us of the present 
generation. His address is one which 
should be read and studied by good 
Americans everywhere. Pursuant to 
leave granted, I insert his address here¬ 
with: 

Independent States: “Quo Vadib?” 

It seems to be an unwritten axiom that 
an appellate court Judge should be a tongue- 
less mummy, who is confined to recording 
his opinions In legal tomes where they are 
thus embalmed and Interred, to be read In 
most Instances only by the lawyer who lost 
hls case. It is said that such a Judge may 
speak on the Constitution, the glory of 
Greece, the grandeur of Rome, and the price 
of peanuts In Patagonia. But about politics, 
religion, or economics, no. On all these sub¬ 
jects, about which be is required to know 
something, he Is required, it Is said, to be 
voiceless. 

There are but few general rules without 
an exception, and without doing violence to 
the rule or offending those who. In their 
robes symbollElng a funereal silence, think 
that judges should only en banc discuss the 
problems of the State and Nation, 1 think 
1 have found a ground upon which I might 
speak publicly upon a living subject. Ac¬ 
cording to law, I am still a lawyer. Before 
I was a lawyer, I was an American cltlxon. 
At my birth I Inherited the rights, privi¬ 
leges. duties, and liberties of a Government 
that my forebears for eight generations, as 
colonists and Americans, had, through sweat, 
blood, and tears, helped to create and pre¬ 
serve for my generation. So, speaking as 
their representative, I bring myself within 
the exception to the general rule of Judicial 
silence. 

I speak for a hardy race of men and women, 
who carved out of the soil, forests and rivers 
of North America a free and independent 
nation—loving freedom and liberty, fearing 
a Just God, and restrained only by a govern¬ 
ment of their own creation as to their own 
conduct which affected injuriously the rights 
of others. For those that built their homes 
without an FHA loan; that tilled the soil 
without a government subsidy; that edu¬ 
cated their children without public fimds; 
that for 4 years foi^;ht for their rights and 
lived In abject poverty under the bayonets 
of a military government; who reconstructed 
their social and economic structures without 
the aid of a Marshall plan or point 4 pro¬ 
gram; who knew not of vitamins, penclllin 
or Hadacol, but with asafeUda, calomel and 
sassafras roots lived on the average beyond 
their Biblical span; families that supplied 
the needs of their neighbors when sickness, 
death and adversity struck; a race sturdy, 
self-reliant and thrifty, who believe that one 
was only entitled to what he had earned— 
not a day’s pay for half a day’s work— 
that never had the benefit of Government 
Charity and never wanted it—who In old 
age never had their mental peace or happi¬ 


ness marred with worries about a monthly 
pension check, and why “that rich and un¬ 
grateful Government did not make it larger. ’ 

Ae one of the inheritors of the benefits and 
blessings handed down to a free America, 

I am honored to speak for those who now 
sleep In peace. 

The query topic of this address Is taken 
from an ancient legend, which relates that 
Bolnt Peter, fleeing from Rome and away 
from death, met hls Lord Christ on the Ap- 
plan Way, and said to Christ, “Domlne quo 
vadls,” which translated, means, “Lord, 
whither goest Thou?’’ "To Rome to be cru¬ 
cified again," was the reply. St. Peter 
thereupon turned back to Rome and bis own 
martyrdom. Some may say the States, ae 
we understand their powers and functions 
historically under the Constitution, have 
already been merged and submerged with 
the Federal Government, that they are mar¬ 
tyrs to federalism, and therefore this sub¬ 
ject is obsolete. But though sound princi¬ 
ples of government, like truth, may bo 
crushed to earth, they never die, but live to 
rise again. There Is still hope for the return 
of a government of laws under a written 
constitution—a government of free and In¬ 
dependent States—a government that exists 
to preserve and protect the Individual rights 
and liberties of all the people against tyr¬ 
anny of political expediency—one that does 
not exalt the few at the expense of the 
many—a government that should remember 
from the basic experience of Its creation 
that taxation with misrepresentation Is Just 
as bad as taxation without representation. 

In this era. when democratic governments 
ere falling like tenpins to the onslaughts of 
totalitarian dictators and socialistic dream¬ 
ers. many thoughtful political students in 
the United States are apprehensive that the 
strongest democratic nation on earth may 
succumb to the ideologies of either state 
socialism or communism. These fears exist 
nothwlthstandlng the fact that we have 
48 Independent States and a Federal Govern¬ 
ment that governs only by virtue of a Con-' 
stitutlon written and adopted by separate 
sovereigns whose creation and existence is 
controlled by written constitutions adopted 
by the will of the people of the respective 
States. All of the constitutions being 
adopted by a society that believes in the fol¬ 
lowing principles: 

(a) All governments owe their creation 
and existence to the consent of the gov¬ 
erned, 

(b) That government is merely the agency 
to whom the governed have delegated cer¬ 
tain powers for their protection and the 
mutual welfare of all; 

(c) That the best society Is one that le 
least regulated: 

(d) That Inherent In all men are the basic 
freedoms of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness in the individual; the private own¬ 
ership of property, and that government is 
instituted to protect these rights, and not to 
destroy them; 

(e) That the right to change the form of 
government Is reserved to the people and Is 
delegated neither to the legislative nor the 
Judicial departments of government. 

Today some of the charges made are as 
follows: 

1. The Federal Government Is exercising 
powers not granted to it by the Federal Con¬ 
stitution. 

2. The States are no longer individual 
sovereigns in powers not expressly granted 
to the Federal Government, but are fast be¬ 
coming mere voiceless geographical areas 
exercising only taxing and police powers of 
local government. 

8. That under the granted powers to tax 
for purposes expressed car implied and to 
regulate interstate commeroe, the Federal 
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supreme Court has uplxeid acts of Oongreas 
Uiat have ohunged our form of government. 

4. That under ateumed powers, private 
business and Individuals have been so regu¬ 
lated. regimented and controlled by the cen¬ 
tral government that the basic freedoms 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution have 
been Impaired if not destroyed. 

6. That by construction and judicial leg¬ 
islation, the Supreme Court has in effect 
amended the Federal Constitution, whereby 
the powers reserved by the States have 
been taken away without a formal amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution. 

In assessing the reasons for the complaints 
we hear today about the centralisation of 
government and the trend toward social¬ 
ism, the invasion of States’ rights—and seek¬ 
ing to find the answer to the question of 
where we are going, we have divided our sub¬ 
ject into four phases: First, the Federal 
Union of States as conceived by those who 
wrote the Constitution; second, the assump¬ 
tion of power by the national Congress aris¬ 
ing from so-called national necessity and the 
aretention thereof in normal times, with the 
aid of the Federal Judiciary; the atrophy 
of State power by the States’ defaulting In 
the performance of their duties; and fourth, 
the need for a rebirth and resurgence of the 
early American concept that a government 
of men rather than of laws ultimately leads 
to man’s enslavement. 


All of you, I am sure, are acquainted with 
the story and occasion out of which the 
Federal Union was founded. The Constitu¬ 
tion as finally written was a compromise be¬ 
tween the delegates of the large and power¬ 
ful States with the representatives from the 
smaller and weaker States. The smaller 
States were apprehensive that If the Federal 
Government was granted too much power, it 
would work to the ultimate injury and 
destruction of the smaller States, and after 
the Constitution was adopted In convention, 
before the smaller States would ratify it, 
they were assured that by virtue of article 
10 of the Constitution, all powers that were 
not CKpressly granted to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment would be reserved by the States. 
The letters of Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, 
now known as the Federalist, were written 
and published In the nature of what we to¬ 
day call propaganda, to assure the smaller 
States that no harm would come to them 
by reason of the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. Though Alexander Hamilton 
led the fight for a strong central government, 
the Ideas of Mason and Luther, who held 
the view of Thomas Jefferson, won out over 
Hamilton in the convention. At that time 
it was thought that the chief powers that 
the Federal Government would have to be 
concerned mainly with were, the raising of 
armies for national protection; the power to 
tax for the support of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment; and the freeing of Interstate commerce 
from restraints and Interferences by the 
various States. 

The framers of the Constitution did not 
reach into the ethereal blue and draw there¬ 
from a new system of government. Nor 
was the Constitution the result of divine 
Inspiration, although the framers had, in my 
opinion, divine guidance. That document 
was written by thoughtfiil and serious men. 
who knew the good and bad of all civilized 
governments that had previously existed. 
They were acquainted with governments 
that were ruled by hereditary kings, by 
ecclesiastics, by emperors, by despots, by 
mllltai'y dictators, by pure democracy or 
mobocracy. and by parliaments. In the cre¬ 
ation of the Federal Union by the consent 
of two-thirds of the 13 States, they sought 
to create a Federal Government having lim¬ 
ited expressed powers and reserving to them¬ 
selves all the powers not delegated, whereby 
the National Government would be a rep¬ 


resentative. and not a demooratlo, form of 
government. In which the States, os such, 
would be represented by Senators chosen by 
the respective States, and the people would 
be represented by Congressmen chosen by the 
people of their respective districts. As an 
independent and separate check on both the 
legislative and executive departments, they 
created what was unknown up until that 
time—a Judiciary that would have authority 
to Interpret the Constitution and declare 
Invalid, with finality, the acts of either of 
those departments outside of the Consti¬ 
tution. 

The framers of the Constitution were fa¬ 
miliar with the treatises of political phi¬ 
losophers from Plato to Rousseau. They 
were acquainted with what John Locke had 
written In 1090: "The legislature cannot 
transfer the power of making laws to any 
other hands, for It being but a delegated 
power from the people, they who have it 
cannot pass It over to others ’’ 'The people 
"retain the supreme power of saving them¬ 
selves from the attempts and designs of any¬ 
body, even of their legislators, whenever 
they should be bo foolish or so wicked as to 
lay and carry on designs against the liber¬ 
ties and pro]^rtles of the subject." 
n 

In the early beginning of our history there 
was not much litigation in Federal courts, 
and for the first few years of Its history, the 
Supreme Court played very little part in the 
formulation of governmental policies. It Is 
said that John Marshall took the blueprint 
of the Federal Government and was the Ju¬ 
dicial carpenter who constructed the Fed¬ 
eral Gevernment. Certainly, by his opinion 
In Marbury v. Afadis07i, he left no doubt as 
to what power the Supreme Court had. 
Though commerce In the early days was 
confined to business carried over post roads 
and navigable streams between States, the 
interpretation of Marshall In Gibbons v. 
Ogden has been stretched and expanded un¬ 
til today any transaction between individuals 
or businesses that involves the slightest 
or remotest effect on or concern of inter¬ 
state commerce or communication has 
been held to be interstate commerce. It Is 
doubtful that if John Marshall were alive 
today he would say that the ruling In 
KiTschbaum Co. v Walling (316 U, B 617), 
which holds that the wages and hours of a 
person running elevators m an office build¬ 
ing where a small percentage of the occu¬ 
pants therein were carrying on transactions 
in regard to interstate shipments, consti¬ 
tuted interstate commerce and was subject 
to Federal legislation, is a direct blood de¬ 
scendant of Gibbons v. Ogden. 

The Charge is frequently made that since 
1632 our country has gone through a political 
and economic revolution, and that practically 
overnight our form of Government has been 
changed. Some attribute these revolu¬ 
tionary changes to the fact that we have 
become primarily an industrial Nation; while 
others charge that the change has been due 
to a change in the personnel of the (Supreme 
Court in the last 14 years. We will not pause 
here to examine the causes of background out 
of which these charges arise, but since these 
radical changes have been brought about by 
reason of approval of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which approval was a 
complete reversal of many previous decisions 
of the same court, it is important to examine 
the substance of the last charge. 

In the period between 1937 and 1947, there 
was a complete change in the personnel of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Between January 1935, and May 1935, that 
court declared invalid 11 pieces of congres¬ 
sional legislation, which dealt with condi¬ 
tions growing out of the depression. Practi¬ 
cally all the New Deal economic and social 
program was set aside by the Court as un¬ 
constitutional, but when the new appointees 


comprised a majority of the Court, on re¬ 
enactment of the laws which had been de¬ 
clared to be unconstitutional, such reenacted 
laws were declared to be constitutional. To 
uphold the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. and the National 
Labor Relations Act, the commerce clause of 
the Constitution was stretched to cover all 
acts or services that were closely or remotely 
connected with the physical acts of trans¬ 
portation or communication. In National 
Labor Relations Board v. Jones A Laughlin 
Steel Corp. (301 U. 8. 1). it was held- "The 
congressional authority to protect interstate 
commerce from burdens and obstructions is 
not limited to transactions which can be 
deemed to be essential part of a flow of in¬ 
terstate or foreign commerce. Burdens and 
obstructions may be due to Injurious action 
springing from other sources." How far this 
doctrine has been carried is Illustrated by 
Wtekard v. Filburn (817 U. 8. Ill), which 
holds that a farmer raising 23 acres of wheat, 
none of it being produced for interstate com¬ 
merce, was subject to marketing penalties 
under the Adjustment Act; and further, by 
the recent case of Amalgamated Association 
of Street Electric Railway & Motor Employees 
of America v. Wisconsin Employment Rela¬ 
tions Board (71 Sup. Ct. 369). decided Janu¬ 
ary 9.1951. which held that Federal labor leg¬ 
islation applied to a privately owned utility 
whoao business activities were carried on 
wholly within a single State and prevented 
local regulation. The power of Congress to 
tax for the payment of benefits under the 
Social Security Act was upheld in Helvering 
V. Davis (301 U. S 619). Under the inter¬ 
pretation by the Court of the words "general 
welfare,’’ as contained In article 1, section 8, 
paragraph 1 of the Federal Constitution, it 
was held that the concept of general welfare 
is nut static but adapts itself to the crises 
and neceBsities of the time, and that the 
courts should not overrule the determination 
by Congress of what acts come within gen¬ 
eral welfare, unless the congressional legis¬ 
lation Is plainly arbitrary. Under this inter¬ 
pretation, there are now pending many bills 
in Congress which would Impose many bil¬ 
lions of dollars in taxes for the support of 
many social welfare schemes. By Court de¬ 
cision, the power of Congress to regulate com¬ 
merce of navigable rivers has been expanded 
to include the power to control nonnavlgable 
tributaries, on the tneory that the water from 
the smaller streams go to make up a navi¬ 
gable river. Oklahoma v. Phillips (313 U. S. 
608). 8o, If you are planning to build a 
minnow pond on your farm across a creek 
ankle-deep, that eventually finds Its way 
into a navigable stream, you had better find 
out first from Washington whether it will 
consent or not. 

It may be true that in a national emer¬ 
gency such as a national economic depres¬ 
sion, to preserve the Nation It is necessary 
that individual rights of citizens be sub¬ 
ordinated to the general welfare of all. Such 
Government action may be compared to the 
quarantine or isolation of an individual who 
has smallpox. His right to free movement 
is restricted until be has recovered, in order 
to protect those who have not had smallpox, 
but his restraint ends when he is well again. 
It Is not BO with Washington. Laws restrict¬ 
ing individuals, regulating business, and the 
multitude of administrative agencies, when 
there is no depression, still carry on. 

All the radical changes which have occurred 
during the last 18 years were initiated and 
enacted by a Democratic Congress and ap¬ 
proved by a court whose majority were mem¬ 
bers of the Democratic Party. This Party 
was founded by Thomas Jefferson, and the 
Democratic Party today calls itself the party 
of Jefferson, and annually pays tribute to 
his memory, and loudly proclaims that the 
program of today is the program of Jeffer¬ 
son. This, notwithstanding the fact that in 
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actuality the central government at Wash¬ 
ington comes nearer to carrying out the view 
of Alexander Hamilton. The platform of 
the National Democratic Party has no more 
resemblance to the political Ideals of Jeffer¬ 
son than the Queensbury rules have to the 
Ten Commandments. 

At the next annual Jefferson Day dinner, 
sponsored by the Democratic Party, there 
should be read the following letter written 
by Thomas Jefferson In 1826, less than 7 
months before his death: 

‘T see as you do with the deepest afflic¬ 
tion. the rapid strides with which the Fed¬ 
eral branch of our Government Is advancing 
toward the usurpat»on of all the rights re¬ 
served to the States and the consolidation In 
Itself of all powers, foreign and domestic; 
and that too by construction which if legit¬ 
imate, leaves no limit to their power. Take 
together the decisions of the Federal court, 
the doctrines of the President, and the mis¬ 
construction of the constitutional compact 
acted on by the legislature of the Federal 
branch, and it Is, but too evident that the 
three ruling branches of that department are 
In a combination to strip their colleagues, 
the State authorities, of the powers reserved 
by them and to exercise themselves all func¬ 
tions. foreign and domestic. Under the 
power to regulate commerce, they assume In¬ 
definitely, that also over agriculture and 
manufacture and call It regulation to take 
the earnings of all those branches of Indus¬ 
try and that too the most depressed and put 
them into the pockets of the other, the most 
flourishing of all Under the authority to 
establish post roads, they claim that of cut¬ 
ting down mountains for the construction of 
roads, or digging canals and aided by a lit¬ 
tle sophistry of words, ‘general welfare,' a 
right to do not only the acts to affect them, 
which are specifically enumerated and per¬ 
mitted, but whatsoever they think or protend 
will be for the general welfare." 

At this dinner, let them read what Wood- 
row Wilson In 1890 wrote- "Government 
* • • is the organ of society; Its objects 

must be the objects of society. • • It 

is an organized association of Individuals 
for mutual aid. Mutual aid to what? To self 
development. There must be constant ad¬ 
justments of governmental assistance to the 
lieeds of a changing social and Industrial 
organization. Not license of Interference on 
the part of government but strength and 
adaptation of regulation. The regulation I 
mean Is not Interference; It Is equalization 
Of conditions so far as possible, In all branch¬ 
es of endeavor, and the equalization of con¬ 
ditions Is the very opposite of Interference." 

If our National Government continues Its 
present trend by becoming Socialistic In 
nature, or using the sugar-coated phrase 
"welfare state," the historians of the future 
will probably attribute the cause to three 
things: First, the change In electing United 
States Senators, from election by the State 
legislatures to that of popular vote by the 
people; second, granting to Congress the 
power to levy an Income tax without limit; 
and third, the construction by the Supreme 
Court of article 1, section 8, paragraph 1 
of the Federal Constitution as to the power 
of Congress to levy taxes for the general 
welfare. When the framers of the Consti¬ 
tution adopted the provision regarding the 
election of senators by the legislatures of the 
respective States, they did so on the correct 
premise that each State would be equally 
represented In Congress, and the Senate 
would be a check rein on the legislative 
action of the House of Representatives—the 
Senators would represent the States in their 
relation to the Federal Government and the 
lower House would represent the people. In 
electing Senators by the people of the entire 
State, the candidates for that office now have 
to be all things to every various and diverse 
group In the State, and the chances are that 
more demagogues will be elected to the Ben- 
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ate than to the House. When the States 
ratified the income-tax amendment without 
restriction as to the percentage of levy that 
Congress could impose, they placed it In the 
power of Congress to tax 100 percent of your 
Income, with this unlimited source to tax. 
Is it any wonder that a candidate for Con¬ 
gress promises, If elected, to vote public funds 
for every conceivable plan of subsidy and 
grant? When the Supreme Court held that 
when Congress determines what causes and 
necessities require Federal aid and assist¬ 
ance under the power to tax for general 
welfare, the States cannot be heard to com¬ 
plain, and the courts are powerless to In¬ 
terfere unless the congressional action Is 
plainly arbitrary. It turned Congress loose to 
expend public funds for every conceivable 
project or scheme. The result of this ruling 
will be. as Justice Roberts said In Vnttea 
States v. Butler (297 U. S. 1): The oblit¬ 
eration of the Individual States and "the 
United States converted Into a central Gov¬ 
ernment exercising uncontrolled public pow¬ 
ers In every State of the Union, superseding 
all local control or regulation of the affairs 
or concerns of the State" (p. 77). 

There exlfts tooay big business, big labor, 
and big Government. The small-business 
man and average wage earner, professional 
or otherwise, Is being pulverized like a grain 
of wheat In a roller mill In the contest be¬ 
tween labor and management, with the Gov¬ 
ernment. though solicitous for the welfare 
of the thriftless but unconcerned about the 
frugal who pay most of the tax, following the 
policy of compromise and appeasement. 

Let us take a look at big Government. To¬ 
day the Federal Government owns In the 
continental United States 412.000.000 acres 
of land, or the equivalent of the territory 
of the five smallest States of the Union; at 
the end of the calendar year 1960. the num¬ 
ber of civilian employees on the Federal 
payroll exceeded two and a half million per¬ 
sons—more in number than all the people In 
the States of Arizona, Nevada. New Hamp¬ 
shire, New Mexico, Vermont, and Wyoming. 
There are so many agencies of the Federal 
Government scattered over the United States 
that even Congress Itself does not know the 
number, the amount of its credit In the form 
of loans or guaranty of loans, exceeds that of 
the 10 largest banks and Insurance compa¬ 
nies of the United States. It Is the sole 
umpire In the adjustment of disputes be¬ 
tween labor and management of 00 percent 
of the industrial and biisiness enterprises of 
the Nation. When the Government reaches 
a point where it tells a business how much 
It can charge for its products or services 
and how much It must pay to its employees, 
and what It must do with Its profits, If any, 
the next stage Is ownership of the business, 
m 

At the time of the adoption of the Fed¬ 
eral Constitution we followed, In all the 
main essentials, the form of the English 
Government. The economic philosophy of 
Adam Smith, and the common law of Eng¬ 
land as portrayed by Blackstone, were the 
basic principles inherent In the foundation 
of our Government. Under that system, the 
natural rights of men were deemed to out¬ 
weigh the divine right of kings, or the 
despotic power of Parliament. Man was free 
to acquire or produce property and carry 
on his business or trade in a free competitive 
society, without restraint or interference 
from any one except where his actions might 
Injtire the public. Under that system de¬ 
veloped what Is known as the American 
system of free enterprises, or what Is com¬ 
monly called the capitalistic system. As 
evils or hurtful practices which were in¬ 
jurious to the common welfare appeared, the 
State or Federal governments, by legislation, 
regulated and controlled these harmful 
trends. All of this being done without the 
Government becoming the competitor of pri¬ 
vate business or adopting rigid control over 


the demand and supply of commerce, indus¬ 
try, agriculture, or labor. Under this sys¬ 
tem. the Nation has survived 10 major eco¬ 
nomic depressions, 6 foreign wars, and 1 in¬ 
ternal war. Today it is the strongest and 
most powerful nation on earth. Financially 
and industrially, it Is supporting other na¬ 
tions all over the globe, most of whom are 
socialistic in their form of government. 
Since July 1, 1945. we have aided them In 
the sum of more than $30,000,000,000. The 
Socialists and Communists who claim that 
the American economic system Is a failure 
cannot point to a single communistic or so¬ 
cialistic system exlstlrg today that has a 
longer existence than 30 years. The proof 
of the success of the American system may 
be found In Its continuous life of 164 years. 

Not until 1933 did the doctrine of State 
paternalism take an appreciable hold on the 
American system, and then only after the 
Individual States had defaulted In their du¬ 
ties and obligations did the National Gov¬ 
ernment step in and assume whatever obli¬ 
gation local governments owed to the unem¬ 
ployed. the aged, and the Indigent. Then 
followed grants of financial aid and assist¬ 
ance by the Federal Government In the con¬ 
struction of schools, hospitals, airports, 
dams, and other local public projects that 
wore primarily obligations of local govern¬ 
ment: then came subsidies to agriculture 
and processors of agricultural products; es¬ 
tablishment of housing authorities, financ¬ 
ing of rural electrification, and then fol¬ 
lowed the control of labor relations; and of 
wages and hours between practically every 
class of employees and employers. Prac¬ 
tically all of these matters were essentially 
local In nature, yet the States without any 
concerted action or opposition permitted, 
and In some Instances abetted, this whit¬ 
tling away of States’ obligations. 

The proponents and purveyors of a pater¬ 
nalistic theory of government, In advocating 
the golden Ideal of universal freedom from 
Ignorance, poverty, disease, and Insecurity, 
have led this generation to believe that these 
goals can be achieved without sacrifice or 
work, when in truth and fact the cost must 
he borne by the people themselves. The 
slogan seems to be. "Don’t worry about to¬ 
morrow." 

Public education has traditionally been 
thought to be a matter for local govern¬ 
ments—for village, town and county. What 
has happened In Georgia Is typical of what 
has occurred In many States. First the State 
took over the financing of elementary schools 
and high schools. The local communities 
then levied taxes for schools and looked to 
the State to supplement the teachers* sal¬ 
aries and provide free textbooks. The re¬ 
sult has been that the eight large counties 
now provide 40 percent of the revenue used 
for the operation of local public schools. In 
setting up a State-wide standard of pay for 
teachers and a sound educational program, 
the cost of the State-operated public schools 
of Georgia has increased from $26,000,000 to 
more than $40,000,000 in 15 years, and today 
it Is said that to maintain the required 
minimum standard for common schools a 
sum exceeding $86,000,000 will he necessary. 

The general assembly of 1949 submitted to 
the voters of the State a question, among 
others, as to whether the people wanted the 
general assembly to raise or add new taxes 
which would be sufficient to raise enough, 
revenue to maintain the minimum standard 
program, which would require an Increase of 
approximately $40,000,000 a year. This 
referendum was overwhelmingly defeated by 
the voters, not on the basis that the people 
did not want better schools and better 
teachers, but one of the controlling factors 
in this result was the feeling that It would 
not be long before the Federal Government 
would provide the necessary grants of finan¬ 
cial assistance to the State educational sys¬ 
tem that would answer this need. The 
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electcfTftte apparently were Ignorant of the 
fact that for every v"nt to Washington, 
lees than $1 comes back to the State. In 
the words of ex-Congressm&n Summers, of 
Texas; “We send a shirt to Washington and 
get a Shirt tail back.*’ 

We cannot escape the conclusion, from a 
study of what the makers of the Constitu¬ 
tion conceived to be the relationship be* 
tween the several States and the Federal 
Ckjvernment, but that the Central Gtovem- 
ment in Washington today la exercising 
many powers and functions that belong to 
the States. Nor can we place the blame 
solely on the Federal Congress, but the pri¬ 
mary cause has been the Supreme Court and 
Its interpretation and construction of Fed¬ 
eral powers. The Federal court today Is not 
the Judicial branch of the Oovernment that 
Hamilton. Madison, or Mason, nor its car¬ 
penter, John Marshall, thought It would be, 
namely, the ultimate, unbiased, and inde¬ 
pendent umpire of the validity of the acts 
of the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government We are fast receding to 
the condition that the makers of the Consti¬ 
tution sought to prevent; that of making 
Congress the supreme authority on the con¬ 
stitutionality of their laws. If the Court is 
to follow the theme that the acts of Con¬ 
gress are presumed to be the Alpha and 
Omega as to what is best for the people, and 
Congress considers It to be Its duty to pass 
bills that are drafted by the executive head 
of the Government as must bills, and the 
President’s Justification Is that the bills rep¬ 
resent what he promised to get elected and, 
therefore, are mandates of the people, then 
we have neither a republican (representa¬ 
tive) form of government nor any need for 
a written constitution. If a law is to be sus¬ 
tained or rejected according to the tabula¬ 
tion of votes at the lost Presidential election, 
then, as Lord McCauley predicted in 1857, 
our Constitution is "all sail and no anchor.” 

The slogan of States* rights has now become 
a feeble cry, and when some political states¬ 
man raises hts voice to plead the rights of 
the States he is shouted down by those who 
have no conception of our constitutional his¬ 
tory, The disappearance of States' rights 
and the assumption by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment of the powers and duties of the States 
over local matters is chiefly due to the fault 
of the States. During the last 40 years the 
States have sold their birthright for a mess 
u£ pottage. Beginning with the construction 
of national highways, they have constantly 
gone to Washington with hat in one hand and 
an empty purse in the other, begging for 
financial assistance. They have never hesi¬ 
tated to seek financial aid for needs that are 
local, such as support of the poor, the 
needy, unemployment, health, farm subsi¬ 
dies, education, etc. All of them being mat¬ 
ters which are of local concern and over 
which It is the duty of the local governments 
to administer. In defaulting in their own 
duties, they have In effect acquiesced in per¬ 
mitting Congress to take over ungrauted 
powers. They have protested only In those 
matters that affected them in political and 
social matters, such as elections, administra¬ 
tion Of criminal laws, and attempts to change 
their social customs. The Southern States 
have never failed to take hand-outs from 
Washington, or refused to take help, on the 
basis of States’ rights, so that today when 
they protest against economic or social legis¬ 
lation. the rest of tho Nation think they 
are talking only of civil rights, and place 
little weight on the cry of States’ rights. 

JV 

Now, when we find our National Oovern¬ 
ment oontrolllng and regulating nearly all 
phases of local economic and social rela¬ 
tions and raise our voices against the trend 
toward a socialistic state, we have got to do 
more than merely “shout” about States' 
rights. The protest must be planted on the 
sound and fundamental ground that our 


National Oovernment exists by virtue of a 
written Oonatitutlon which was brought Into 
existence by the express consent of the 
States, and that the Constitution does not 
authorise a change In the nature or form of 
our Government except by consent of the 
people; and If the people of this Nation want 
to change or not change the form of their 
Government, they ought to be given an op¬ 
portunity to say so. 

Demagogic office seekers, in order to get 
elected, promise every kind of free service, 
and when elected urge and promote all sorts 
of fantastic legislation, that has enooiur- 
aged gullible and unthinking people to be- 
belleve that they con get something for noth¬ 
ing. What is needed In this country Is a 
movement back to honest thinking and hon¬ 
orable leadership. Back to the basic com¬ 
mon morality that one Is enUtled only to 
what he earns. 

The States formed the Onion. The Federal 
Constitution was of their making. If we are 
to remain a Federal union of independent 
States, It will be through the wlU of the 
States. If we drift Into a paternalistic nation 
of subservient and puppet States, the fault 
will be that of the States. 

What we need today is a great awakening 
among the States and the assumption on 
their part of their duties and obligations as 
to government In local matters. 

I'lnally and foremost of all, we need a 
spiritual awakening. We need leaders who 
have the exhortative energy of Amos; the 
crusading spirit of Saint Paul; the fervent 
faith of St. Augustine; the devotion to 
duty of Robert E. Lee; the rugged righteous¬ 
ness of Grover Cleveland, and the dauntless 
defiance of Patrick Henry. 


Russia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

H0«. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

OF lows 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I have done considerable research over 
many years regarding the position of 
Russia m the family of nations. One of 
the most Interesting discussions of Rus¬ 
sia I have read is contained In a special 
bulletin dated March 15. 1951, and 
prepared by William J. Baxter, of the 
Baxter International Economic Re¬ 
search Bureau. The subject of this spe¬ 
cial bulletin Is How Strong Is Russia. 
Because this bulletin was marked confi¬ 
dential 1 secured written permission 
from the Baxter International Economic 
Research Bureau to place this report 
in the Congressional Record. There¬ 
fore. under permission granted by the 
House of Representatives, I present 
this article for the Information of all 
Members of Congress: 

How firxoKO Jj$ Rttbixa? 

(Non.—This survey on Russia Is a con¬ 
densation of an exhaustive series of reports 
on Russia originally sent to clients.) 

The greatest fraud perpetrated on the 
American people during the past several years 
has been the build-up that has been given 
Russia both as a military and an economic 
power. Is It any wonder that the people 
have been scared out of their wits at the 
thought of war and the seeming Inevitability 
of defeat at the hands of Bussia and Its 
satellites? 


Well, before World War n had ended X 
realised that Russia would never cooperate 
with us or the Western World. She con¬ 
sidered the period of peace nothing but an 
armistice before the b^lnnlng of world war 
HI. Nevertheless, I also felt that Russia was 
far from being prepared for any world war 
HI and that while she would make every 
attempt to get something for nothing, she 
would definitely halt short of a major war. 
That country of almost 900,000,000 people 
saw the American machine In action; saw It 
defeat the two major industrial powers of 
oiu* civilisation—Japan and Germany. Joe 
Stalin himself recognised the enormous 
power which we had generated when we came 
to his aid. Stalin’s recent statement is 
especially noteworthy In one of his rare pub¬ 
lic utterances that war was not inevitable. 
Russia’s direct and Indirect threats have 
fooled no one, least of all Joe Stalin himself, 
as to the comparative industrial strength and 
war potential of the United States and Rus¬ 
sia with all her satellites. 

LOT’S DISTIKOUISH THE FOBEST FROM THE TREES 

What a road we have traveled since 1914 
when the American people were relatively a 
tax-free and happy people, the envy of the 
entire globe. The people, especially our 
youth, may ask—what is it all about? Why 
are we and the world involved In these con¬ 
stant wars? Everyone knows that In the last 
century Britain was the most powerful em¬ 
pire in the world and her Navy ruled the seas. 
Toward the end of the last century, how¬ 
ever, It was quite evident that the British 
were slipping badly and that other Euro¬ 
peans, particularly the Germans, were cap¬ 
turing one market after another from Brit¬ 
ish business. This was due to a combina¬ 
tion of forces, including the greater energy 
of the Germans, their ability to excel in 
science and mass production, and also the 
fact that the British were tired out after 
a long period of domination. German ship¬ 
ping was challenging the British merchant 
marine. By 1914 the powerful German steel 
industry had not only caught up with the 
British steel Industry, but were edging ahead 
of it. 

History teaches us that when the domi¬ 
nance of a great empire Is threatened the re¬ 
sult Is war; and so a war broke out between 
Germany, France, and England. We be¬ 
came involved In that war with the promise 
that Europe would reform and that Wilson's 
14 points for a better world would be adopted 
by the various European empires. Our vic¬ 
tory In that conflict temporarily set Germany 
back and postponed the breakup of the Brit¬ 
ish Empire. In its management of the Amer¬ 
ican people and in indirect control of our 
etata Department's policies during that pe¬ 
riod, the British Foreign Office showed the 
genius that has always been the product of 
its endeavors for the Brltsh Empire. When 
the war was over, Clemenceau and Lloyd 
Oeorge threw the Idealistic American pro¬ 
gram out the window, and we were rewarded 
for our efforts to save the British Empire with 
taxes and debt. 

THX SXCONC CBALUEMCnB; aERMAKT AND JAPAN 

1 have always maintained that no power or 
group of powers could stop the forces of 
Nature. I have said (even when the view 
was most unpopular) that during the Indus¬ 
trial age there were three powers in the world 
that showed that they were the leaders in 
conforming to Nature’s requirements in sci¬ 
entific mass production. Why nature 
picked these three countries from all the 
other 80 in the world and gave them this 
genius, we do not know. We do know that 
Germany has consistently been the outstand¬ 
ing nation in Europe In our time In the 
science of mass production and In scientific 
achievements both in peacetime and in war¬ 
time projects. We also know that of all the 
peoples of Asia, in this mass-production pe¬ 
riod, tor some reacon or other, only the Japs 
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had the **know-how/' I have said that one 
could destroy ell the motor factories in 
Detroit and all the machines in them, but 
if the American people still hod their engi- 
neers with their “know-how," the buildings 
and the machinery would soon be replaced 
and new records and achievements made. 

And so, In the twenties and thirties it was 
quite evident, after you compared English 
production with the new production of Ger¬ 
many, that the defeat of Germany and the 
“victory" of the British in World War I hadn’t 
changed any basic trend. In world trade and 
in world production the Germans were going 
ahead and the British, year after year, were 
declining and actually living on past savings. 
There was no physical evidence that the flrat 
great conflict had changed any basic trend at 
all amongst the major nations of the world. 

By 1939, then, the Britlsli Empire was 
challenged for the second time, not only by 
a powerful Germany but by a new empire 
in Asia—^the Japanese empire. Throughout 
Asia and many parts of the world the Jap¬ 
anese were so efficient that they undersold 
almost everybody. All the European em¬ 
pires of Asia, Including the British, the 
French and Dutch were in jeopardy as the 
Japanese merchant marine and Japanese in¬ 
dustry marched ahead. Pew appreciate the 
size and Importance of the British Empire 
or the fact that one-third of the world’s 
population is directly or indirectly under its 
control. This time the threat to the empire 
was a double-edged sword—that of Germany 
in Europe and the Japanese in the Pacific. 
Once again the American people came to the 
rescue and with their fantastic mass-pro¬ 
duction machine defeated the other two 
scientific powers of the world—Japan and 
Germany—while at the same time conduct¬ 
ing a record Internal boom at home and 
supplying scores of allies with all typos of 
money and materials. One of our so-culled 
partners was Russia, with the result that the 
very people now in the State Department 
encouraged the American people to lielieve 
in such phony propaganda as the motion 
picture, Mission to Moscow, etc. 

WHY AMERICA OUTSHINES RUSSIA 

At this point we would like to review the 
history of Russia throughout the entire In¬ 
dustrial age in the pa.st 160 years and see If 
It means anything that throughout this 
revolutionary period in world history no gov¬ 
ernment has ever been able to make Russia 
a paying proposition. Only recently, we 
listened to a leading banker in almost semi- 
hysterlcal terms state that Russia was 
stronger than we were today. Isn’t that an 
amazing and rather foolish statement to 
make, considering our strength in science, 
industry, and agriculture as a result of 160 
years of work and steady progrejss? it Is 
recognized that Russia had very little when 
the Communists came to power in 1919. 
Therefore, If as a result of 31 years of their 
system they could accomplish as much as we 
have In one-fifth of the time, one would 
then have to admit that their system was 
better than ours today. Of course, this is 
nonsense. In this report I would like the 
readers to keep In mind the date of the 
American Revolution in 1776, and the be¬ 
ginning of the Industrial revolution at 
about the same time. We shall show you 
that practically every social experiment con¬ 
ducted In Russia since 1919 was already tried 
in the United States long before the Rus¬ 
sians tried it. We shall show also why during 
this glorious period of industrial expansion 
that the standard of living of the American 
people went to the highest in the history of 
civilization and that Russia had. on the con¬ 
trary, been a consistent failure. We must 
also call your attention to the fact that 
every bit of progress in Russia in this last 
period had been dictated by either British, 
American, or German engineers. Today, as 
for some years, neither the British nor our¬ 


selves is contributing and the German help 
is coming only from the pressure being ex¬ 
erted on the individuals who are operating 
only under duress—a very poor basis for a 
program of development. 

Ihere was a period in history when wars 
were always won by countries with the 
greatest number of land soldiers, no matter 
how illiterate and undisciplined these sol¬ 
diers were. The progress of Industrial civili¬ 
zation has been carried to the point where 
wars are now fought by scientists and by in¬ 
dustrial machines, and not by “strong backs 
and weak minds.” It can be definitely proven 
that the Russians have never come up to the 
definition of an industrial power by making 
the changes “that transformed a people with 
peasant occupations and local markets into 
an industrial society with world-wide con¬ 
nections.” If you doubt this, simply glance 
at the records of the Japanese people in 
transferring their peasants into industrial 
workers and building up a huge world-wide 
business. Why Is it, you will ask. that Russia 
has been so far behind the world prooeesion 
that It Isn’t even funny. Nature has played 
that big part in this matter. Everyone knows 
that the Torrid Zones of the Equator are not 
great industrial areas and it is Just as bad In 
an industrial age when a country is located in 
an area that is too cold both lor vegetation 
and for human energy. Do you want proof of 
this? Well, if you took a map of the world 
and took the record of the unit of automo¬ 
biles. steel, and other products produced, you 
would find many interesting facts, some of 
which are; 

1. That the greatest area of production of 
wealth In the entire world has been around 
the Great Lakes of the United States where It 
Is not too hot and not too cold but rather 
a moderate, vigorous area of high energy for 
human beings and of soli fertility. 

2. You would find that above 45” north 
latitude that as you go north the standard of 
living declines. For example, the northern 
part of Canada has been of little or no value 
to Canada In the actual production of wealth 
during the industrial age. 

It Is a provable fact that throughout the 
whole period of the industrial age the real 
production of wealth had taken place In a 
limited climatic area of the world, and you 
should always remember that the same fac¬ 
tories that produce peacetime products in 
terrific quantities can also be turned Into 
enormous giants that make the death-killing 
Instruments in time of war. 

THE HISTORY OF RUSSIAN FAILURE 

It is Impossible to overstress the part that 
revolution and transportation have played in 
the history ol countries. If one will review 
the period of time when Russia was a great 
power and examine the reasons for her de¬ 
cline, one could more easily understand her 
limitations. In the 11th Century when the 
remainder of Europe was getting nowhere, 
Russia was a dominant figure in world trade 
which at that time was chiefly carried out 
by caravans. Its geographic position was 
such that the caravans from the east bring¬ 
ing spices and fine clothes from the Orient 
had to traverse the broad expanse ol her 
laud and use her waterways to reach the 
merchants from the western lands. It is 
hard for the younger generation today to 
believe that there was a time in history 
when the cheapest and most efficient way 
to get goods from Asia to Europe was by 
horse caravans across the enormous Russian 
land areas. But in that period of “horse 
civilization" Russia was at the crossroads 
and became the market place of that traffic. 
Kiev, as its center, was a rich and splendid 
city of the “horse civilization,” but by the 
12th Century Russian traffic declined. The 
center of energy In Europe was transferred 
to Italy under the stimulus of the crusades 
and the change of the method of transpor¬ 
tation to ships Instead of caravans. 


RUSSIA: THE woiusr CREDIT RISK IN THE WORLD 
We can perhaps understand the financial 
headache that Russia has always had If we 
study the past financial problems of Canada. 
The geographical position of Canada and the 
type of people are, of course one thousand 
times different than that of Russia. But. like 
Russia, Canada has always suffered from a 
serious economic cancer—that cancer being 
the fact that Canada would be better off if 
she could do away with half of her territory 
and be a smaller, compact, and more efficient, 
economic body. Even to this day, Canadian 
credit has never recovered from the stigma 
of the Grand Trunk Railway failure a gen¬ 
eration ago. Why did the Grand Trunk fall, 
and why has Canada’s railroad system always 
been a financial burden to that country? 
Look at the map and you will see that after 
trains leave Niagara Falls that the number of 
cities from which they can collect paying 
cargo is very few Indeed, all the way to the 
Pacific coast. Now the same thing has been 
true in Russia. The cou itry covers two con¬ 
tinents so that no one has ever been able to 
make Russia a paying proposition. As a 
matter of fact, the Russians have never been 
able even to build a decent railroad, but time 
and again have had to call in French capital 
and engineers and German aid. You can pro¬ 
duce. for example, the finest pair of shoes 
in the world in Moscow and by the time you 
get them on the inefficient Trans-Siberian 
Railroad to Asia, the shoes will cost so much 
that nobody could buy them. In other words, 
it is important for you readers to remember 
that the very factor the Russians brag 
about—their Immense size—has always been 
the biggest drawback to the finances and sta¬ 
bility of Russia. Whenever her national 
finances have been subjected to even the 
slightest strain, they have collapsed. From 
the time of Peter the Great, the tendency 
has always been for Russian debts to accum¬ 
ulate faster than revenues were collected. 

RUSSU SEEKS SEA OUTLETS 
Strengthened by the flow of foreign loans, 
the Russians felt themselves strong enough 
to attempt to round out their empire by ac¬ 
quiring sea frontages and ports at the ex¬ 
pense of some of her weak neighbors. To 
gain outlets to the sea, Russia waged wars. 
Internally she had expanded without much 
difficulty as, in most cases, her people merely 
settled on lands that had been occupied by 
wandering tribes Intent on finding grazing 
land. But to find outlets to the sea, she bad 
to engage in battle, twice with the Turks and 
then in the First World War. Her war In the 
Far East with the Japanese can also be said 
to be waged for an outlet. These were the 
four major wars that the Russians engaged 
in between 1848 to 1914. All others were 
minor, but these four were bloody, costly, 
and very humiliating to Russia. 

After 1848, Czar Nicholas I, feeling assured 
of the aid of England’s assistance in parti¬ 
tioning of the possessions of the “sick man 
of Europe," launched the Crimean War. At 
first successful, the Czar was to find out 
that he did not have the support of Eng¬ 
land and the rest of the Continent. Such 
aid went, rather, to the Turks, as the Euro¬ 
pean countries feared the consequences of 
Russia's conquests In the Baltic. But de¬ 
prived of Europe's support, Russia made a 
very poor showing in this war. Her armies 
were poorly supplied and hampered by poor 
transportation. The inefficiency of the whole 
Russian administration was glaringly ex¬ 
posed and the consequences were that Rus¬ 
sia had to accept an humiliating peace treaty 
In Paris in 1856. whereby she gained nothing 
and lost much. Financially this campaign 
against the Turks left the Russians ex¬ 
hausted once again. In 1855 her debt 
reached 262,000,000 rubles, and at the peace 
table In Paris in the following year, her paper 
currency amounted to 735,000,000 rubles In 
spite of the fact that 321,000.000 rubles had 
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been extorted by ft levy on all buslnessee and 
instituttone with fiinde In the empire. 

Csar Nicholai II. who ascended the throne 
In 185S. waited 31 years before tearing np 
that humiliating treaty of 1886 and renew¬ 
ing an attack on the Turks. He thought that 
the turmoil in Surope, occasioned by the 
Franco-Prusslan War In 1870, would pre¬ 
vent the European nations from Interfering 
and aiding the Turks. Turkey in 1877 was 
massacring thousands of Bulgarians and 
Yugoslavs who were revolting under her rule. 
This time neither England nor France raised 
a linger to prevent the allied Russian and 
ttumanlan armies from marching up to the 
outskirts of Constantinople and dictating the 
peace of San Stefano on Russia's own terms. 
But this victory soon fell out of her hands. 
Her finances plagued her. Paper Issues of 
her currency now amounted to 1.200,000,000 
rubles and her bonds were selling in the 
markets of Europe at a discount of 26 per¬ 
cent. No sooner had the peace of San Stef¬ 
ano been signed than Exigland and France 
stepped in and insisted that the treaty be 
revised. The Treaty of Berlin of 1878 that 
supplemented the earlier treaty, compelled 
Russia to give up her control of Bulgaria, 
allowing her only to take a part of Armenia 
and of Rumania. After this second turn of 
events lor Russia In her attempt to get an 
outlet through the Dardenelles. Russia never 
attempted to attack Turkey again, confin¬ 
ing herself to gaining control over the Balk¬ 
ans by Intrigue and diplomacy. The long¬ 
ing for an outlet was still there, but It had 
to remain unsatisfied, as neither her finances 
nor her capabilities permitted her to wage a 
war which would Involve the more energetic 
and resomcaful nations of Europe. 

Due to a peculiar combination of circum¬ 
stances which are attributable to her huge 
size, her unwleldlness, her geography, and 
the temperament of her people, no Minister 
of Finance in Russia, i^hether in peace or in 
war, was ever able to keep the cost of gov¬ 
ernment within the funds of the revenues. 
When Vycknegradsky, Count de Witte's pred¬ 
ecessor took office in 1887, another crisis was 
reached. A panic broke out In 1888, as the 
ruble fell 60 percent; and had It not been 
iur an unusually abundant harvest, a com¬ 
plete collapse might have occurred. 

Nevertheless, at this critical stage of 
finances, an unexpected turn of events oc¬ 
curred which favored Russia financially, 
though she had not contributed an 3 rthing to 
bring that condition about. Capital began 
to flow into Russia at an increasing rate. 
The French, after the Franco-Prussian War 
and the resulting consolidation of the Ger¬ 
man states Into a Germany of the First 
Reich, felt herself isolated and vulnerable 
without an ally on the Continent. To get 
an ally, France loaned money to Russia. 
Prom 1888 to 1897, a total of 1,000,000.000 
rubles were invested by the French In Rus- 
ela, half of which was Invested In the rail¬ 
roads. France had been making loans to 
Runsia before 1888; In fact, ever since the 
Pranca-PruB.slon War. This source of capi¬ 
tal will be taken up again when the Indus¬ 
trial development of Russia will be discussed. 
But, notwithstanding all this inflow of for- 
eit^n capital, the Government budget con¬ 
tinued to show deficits. In 1900 that deficit 
amount to 160,000.000 rubles <180,000,000). 
The budgets of that period were made to 
show a surplus although the debt continued 
to climb each year. Count de Witte Is 
c .-n credited with reforming the Russia 
governmental finances. Actually, he was 
only favored In being the Minister of 
Finance in Russia at a time when the flow 
of capital from France was the greatest. He 
could txirrow money from France at a time 
when France was most anxious to loan money 
to Russia, hoping thereby to gain an ally. 

Japan declared war on Russia In Feb¬ 
ruary 1904. but the Russians felt sure of an 
easy victory. A dwarf, with 46,000,000 popu¬ 
lation, was trying to scare a giant of 130,000,- 


000 population. Painful indeed was Russia’s 
surprise when her armies in Mancburla» 
wbere all tbe flgbtlng took place, were de¬ 
feated time and time again with terrible 
losses. The supposedly Impregnable Rus¬ 
sian fmrtreas of Port Arthur, in Manchuria, 
was forced to surrender. A large Russian 
fleet, which had ealled around the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Far Bast, was totally de¬ 
stroyed. The Russians had difficulty In 
transporting troops and supplies aoroas thou¬ 
sands of miles of an inadequate and poorly 
constructed railroad. The military system 
was unbelievably inefficient. Stupidity uad 
carelessness were revealed on the part of 
both officers in the army and civil officials. 
Russia was glad to accept an invitation from 
President ITieodore Roosevelt for peace nego¬ 
tiations at Portsmouth, N. H. That peace 
was a blow to Russian pride, since she had 
to give in to a little upstart. All hope of ao- 
qulrlng Korea was abandoned, and the 
southern part of Manchuria was banded over 
to Japan. This was the third of three great 
conflicts in which Russia had engaged. 
Each one had ended disastrously and humili¬ 
atingly for Russia. 

Ihe people in Russia, after their humili¬ 
ation before the world, blamed the auto¬ 
cratic Government. Nearly all sections of 
the population were now discontented with 
the ruling regime. They were to be found 
among various conquered nationalities; 
among the Intellectuals, the professors, and 
the writers whose radical theories the Gov¬ 
ernment had failed to stifle, among the peas¬ 
ants who had received some concessions but 
wanted more, among the industrial prole¬ 
tariat which was Inclining toward socialism, 
among the capltallsta and the middle class 
who desired a constitutional form of gov¬ 
ernment. and there was even some discon¬ 
tent among some of the nobility who pro¬ 
moted liberal ideas. Thoroughly alarmed by 
all this opposition, the Czar Issued his manl- 
festo of October 1906, in which he promised 
freedom of conscience, of speech, of assem¬ 
blage. and of union, and also proposed a new 
Duma to be elected by all classes of the peo¬ 
ple. With this manifesto the Czar forced a 
breach in all the opposition to his rule, as it 
failed to satisfy only the revolutionary peas- 
ants who wanted land and the industrial 
workingmen who wanted socialistic reforms. 
These two classes continued their struggle 
alone and Increased their opposition after 
1907, when the new reforms of the Czar were 
put Into effect. Tbe peasants began to form 
cooperative associations and the Industrial 
workers organized strikes. By the summer 
of 1914 there was a great strike In Petro- 
grad, and It seemed that the discontent was 
so great that it almost seemed like 1005, 
when the Czar faced the opposition of a 
whole nation. The Government seemed to 
have no way of meeting this growing 
opposition. 

At that time, a series of shots were fired 
In Sarajevo, in Serbia, then a part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Those shots 
reverberated In every capital in Europe since 
the heir to the Austro-Hungarian throne had 
been assassinated. All this gave Russia an 
opportunity to champion the cause of tbe 
Serbs, a Slav raee. In order to solidify race 
feeling at home and abroad. She made her 
demands on Austro-Hungary and brought a 
barrage of demands of all European powers 
on each other. At once the great World War 
was started with its world-convulsing results. 

But before that war ended, Russia was 
completely exhausted and tbe government 
collapsed. The Bolsbevlk Revolution ended 
a dynasty and a new regime rose to power 
on the discontent of the peasants and the 
Industrial workers. An unwieldy empire, 
ruled by an autocrat who had dominated a 
sluggish people, disappeared. The result was 
a complete liquidation of all the billions of 
rubles of foreign loans that had been made 
to Russia. In the place of that regime arose 
communism, a new experiment, that had 


been IdeaUzed by pbllosopbers. but bad had 
Uttle practical trial. The form of govern¬ 
ment changed, but the country remained the 
same in size and in unwieldy bulk and the 
people also remained the aame. temperamen¬ 
tally and racially. 

Long prior to the outbreak of the Korean 
war, In fact, by the faU of 1940, I was con¬ 
vinced that Russian propaganda was suc¬ 
cessfully scaring the world and convincing 
everyone that she was ready to take on the 
United States any time and that she had a 
vast and efficient machine to do it. The 
smftgtng thing to me was that this convic¬ 
tion bad permeated the highest levels in 
Washington, including the State Department. 
What better evidence of confirmation of the 
success of the Russian propaganda could we 
have than the spectacle of the heads of the 
governments of Great Britain and France 
flying to the United States to beg our lead¬ 
ers not to take tbe retaliatory step of bomb¬ 
ing China when she had sent hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese soldiers across the 
Manchurian border into Korea in the fall of 
1950. The European statesmen feared Rus¬ 
sia and, through the United Nations, tied the 
hands of our military leaders in Korea. In 
order to get the real lowdown on this sup¬ 
posed strength of Russia, we sent our ovm 
men to Europe a full 7 months before the 
Korean war. A second on-the-spot appraisal 
was completed only recently. Many months 
were devoted to the gathering of Important 
data and material that was not otherwise 
available. 

Before going Into these excessive and ex¬ 
tensive findings which I will summarize In 
this section as briefly as possible, I would 
like to review the long and continued fail¬ 
ure of Russia and the Russian people. 

RUSSIA IN A JET-PIANE AND DIESEL-ENGINE AGE 

We have seen how In tbe days of horses 
Russia was a great power and how her de¬ 
cline began when It became cheaper for 
maritime powers to ship goods. In the early 
stages of the Industrial revolution, England 
became the greatest power In the world due 
to a number of factors including the pos- 
sesslon of enormous amounts of coal and the 
Invention of steam power. She also had fa¬ 
vorable political Instltutiono and advantages 
of climate and geographical position to help 
her In the exploitation of this coal. But the 
greatest factor In making England a top 
power was the invention in 1769 by Watt, 
making steam the servant of man’s will. By 
this invention of the separate condenser he 
produced a new type of engine. This was 
followed by the invention of the power loom 
by Cartwright in 1785. In addition, two 
Englishmen named Darbys and Cort created 
a revolution In iron by Inventing methods 
of using coal instead of charcoal in blast 
furnaces and forges. 

The nineteenth century was the century 
of steam, but the Russians remained dor¬ 
mant throughout this period. Before its 
close, man had discovered In electricity an 
even more valuable servant. Later we en¬ 
tered the age of gasoline engines, Diesel 
engines, and, finally, jet-propelled engines. 
The progres. of Russia in any of these fields 
during this entire period of Industrial revolu¬ 
tion was very small indeed. It was proven 
time and again that the Russian peasant was 
all right In the age of horses when he worked 
with his hands, but that his very mentality 
was not erual to the fast development of 
the machine age. Another contributing fac¬ 
tor was the fact that Russia’s oil resources 
were not sufficient for the development of a 
great industrial power. An example of the 
difference between American oil reserves and 
production Is seen in the fact that there are 
single American oil companies that produce 
more oil In a single year than the entire 
production of all of Russia. 

The experience of our own military men 
during World War II was a convincing proof 
of the inability of the Russian peasant to 
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understand modem machinery. Bo much 
material, trucks, tanks and planes were helng 
ruined by inefficient and incompetent serv¬ 
icing, that the British and ourselves were 
forced to send in maintenance crews to In¬ 
sure continued operations of the Instruments 
of war we were furnishing the Russians. 

TMi: XNADEQTTATB RAILWAY SYSTEM IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 

The Soviet Union has 71,790 miles of rail¬ 
road. This is somewhat less than one-third 
the mileage of the railroads In the United 
States. The Soviet Union has, however, more 
than three times the amount of total land 
area of continental United States. The So¬ 
viets point out that railroad building in 
Russia started only 2 to 5 years after it 
started in the countries of Western Europe, 
But the first railroad in Russia was a 10- 
mlle road that was built In 1837 and ran 
between St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) and 
Transloge Selo (now Pushkin). It was 
hardly anything more than a short com¬ 
muter line. Their railroad building took 
place between 1868-74 when 7,473 miles of 
track were laid and also between 1891 to 
1900 when 13,552 more tracks were laid. 
TThese railroads were almost entirely built 
with foreign capital and owned by foreign 
Investors. Foreign capital continued to flow 
Into Russia up until the outbreak of the 
First World War. French. Belgian. German. 
British, Canadian and United States (in the 
order of their amount of investment) finan¬ 
ciers and industrial concerns provided cred¬ 
its and organized Industries at an acceler¬ 
ated rate during the 5 years preceding 1914. 

We have tried to analyze the amount of 
railroad construction in varloiis epochs of 
economic life in Russia. The Soviets do 
not give statistics and write their economic 
history as If the railroad system in Russia 
had Neatly expanded and improved. We 
have discussed this matter with two Rus¬ 
sian engineers, one of whom was a con¬ 
struction engineer on the railroads prior to 
1917, and uncovered the following facts from 
them: 

Estimated 

mileage 


By 1917. the total in Russia was-41,000 

There was also under construction 
and nearly completed in 1917 (the 

time of the Revolution)-10,000 

Built under the plans and direction 
of the Soviets between 1917 to 1940, 
before the Second World War were. 13, OOO 
Built during the Second World War 

were- 4, 000 

Built after the Second World War 
to 1960 were... 3, 790 

Therefore, total In 1960 Is-71. 790 


RUSSIAN RAILROADS ARE STILL INFERIOR 

Let US Jump to the year 1938 when Hitler 
and Stalin had signed an agreement of col¬ 
laboration, and see what the condition of 
the Russian railroads was at that time. By 
that year no new main railroads had been 
built toward the west. Those for which the 
Soviets claim credit had been started and 
almost completed before 1917. These are 
among the 10,000 miles of roads that had 
been nearly finished before the 1017 Revolu¬ 
tion, to finally total 25,000 miles. To show 
you the difference in railroad management, 
when the Germans met the Soviets at the 
1039 Bu.sBian frontier, the Germans had 30 
different railroad lines with 60 tracks to link 
up with only 16 Soviet railroads running on 
20 tracks. In the 23 years since the revolu¬ 
tion. 13,000 miles of track had been added to 
the Russian railroad system, whereas in the 
23 years before the 1917 revolution. 28,000 
miles of raljfoad had been built. During the 
last war. the Soviets lost through destruction 
by the Nazis, 16,800 or 56 percent of the loco¬ 
motives: 428,000 or 46 percent of their 
freight cars, in addition to 15,000 bridges and 
4,100 damaged railroad stations. 


Most of the Soviet's railroad system is an¬ 
tiquated. Most of the freight cars are of 
the small two-axle type, of 15- to 16 -ton 
capacity, only oue-thlrd as much as Ameri¬ 
can cars. The Russians are now building 
four-axle freight cars at Swerdlovsk of 60- 
ton capacity. We have been told by an ob¬ 
server that whole trains of such empty new 
cars went eastward to points beyond the 
Urals last year. In 1049 Russia claimed to 
have produced C90 locomotives, the United 
States built 1,487. There are no Diesel loco¬ 
motives in the Soviet Union. The older lo¬ 
comotives and some of the new ones are 
not powerful. Few trains run faster than SO 
miles an hour. There are some electric loco¬ 
motives for the electrified parts of the rail* 
roads. Of the 11 lines running out of Mos¬ 
cow, 4 are electrified; the one to Yaraslavl 
for about 50 miles, the others to Trans-Sl- 
berla. Baku, and the Crimea for shorter dis¬ 
tances. Out of Leningrad, one road Is elec¬ 
trified for a short distance. There are also 
other short stretches as at Swerdlovak. and 
in a lew parts of Asiatic Russia. The newer 
types of Russian locomotives are known as 
the IS, FD. and the SO types, with an axle 
load of from 15 to 20 tons. TThe most power¬ 
ful new locomotive Is the LOK, made at 
Kuibeybev. of which about 200 were made to 
1948 and 1849 These are mostly used on 
the Trans-Siberian road and on the faster 
trains. The construction of passenger cars 
Is negligible. Russia never had many pas¬ 
senger cars comparable to the most ordinary 
American coach. We understand that the 
passenger cars on the faster trains are of 
foreign origin. 

HIGHWAYS AND ROADS IN THE SOVIET UNION 

Ihe Soviet Union, with over three times 
as much land as the United States, has 
480,000 miles of roads, of which less than 10 
percent are paved. The others are hard¬ 
ened gravel surface or ordinary dirt roads. 
The United States has 3,260,000 miles of 
roads, of which over half are paved, either 
asphalt or concrete. But we have been told 
by competent Russian engineers that of the 
480,000 miles of roads In the Soviet Union, 
only 40,000 have been built by the Soviets 
since the time of the Revolution in 1917 to 
the present time. In the latest 6-year plan, 
it was proposed to build about 1,500 miles 
of roads each year. The following are 
among the paved roads in the Soviet Union; 

Approximate 


To the west; miles 

Moscow to Minsk (concrete)_ 700 

Moscow - Kiev - Kamenetz-Podolsk 

(concrete)- 1,200 

Moscow-Slutek (asphalt)_ 800 

To the north: Moscow-Lenlngrad 

(asphalt)_ 800 

To the south: 

Moacow-Kharkov_ 000 

Moscow - Gorky - Kuibyshev (this 

part is new)_ 1.200 

Leningrad -Vltebsk-Kiev_ 1 , 600 

To the east: (Partly hard-surfaced) 

Prom Gorky-Kazan-Sverdlovsk- 
Omsk-Novosibirsk-Tomsk-Keme- 

revo to Lake Baikal_ 6, OOO 

Also unconnected with European 
highways in the area of the Aral 
Sea to Alma Alta_ 2,000 


Grand total_17, lOO 


(The other paved roads of about 20,000 
miles are In scattered parts. All distances 
of above roads are estimated in an air line 
rather than exact mileage.) 

North of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
Which runs approximately at the fifty-fifth 
latitude in Asia, there are hardly any roads 
to speak of. Even if there were roads here 
they would be of little value to the economic 
life of the area, as they would be covered 
by Ice and snow for the greater part of the 
year. The paved roads are narrow, hardly 
wide enough to permit two cars to pass each 


other without turning out. It is only where 
they run close to the larger cities that the 
roads become somewhat wider. In the area 
around Moscow the roads widen out into 
three lanes. These have been widened mere¬ 
ly by adding the hard-surfacing material to 
the sides of the original paved road. Such 
work has generally been done since the end 
of the last war by German prisoners of war. 

In her system of highways, the Soviet 
Union has the same handicap that she has 
in her inland waterway transportation sys¬ 
tem. Most of the country lying north of 
the forty-fifth latitude means that the roads 
are not open and passable for the entire year. 
Snow and ice make the roads not only haz¬ 
ardous but to a great extent impassable. 
The unpaved roads of which some are hard- 
surfaced and the others Just plain dirt, are 
notoriously Impassable in the thaws of the 
epring and the rains of the autumn when 
wagons, trucks, and cars sink into the mud. 
There is clear evidence of a shortage of road 
building and maintenance machinery in the 
small amount of road building that is being 
carried on at the present time. Before the 
embargo on shipments from the United 
States to the Soviet Union, 38 percent of all 
Soviet purchases In the United States repre¬ 
sented road machinery. Since then, ship¬ 
ment has stopped. The Soviets are having 
difficulty in meeting the small quota of 1,600 
miles a year. 

AxrroMOBnzs in the soviet union 

The Soviets claim that motor transporta¬ 
tion in the U. S. S. R. was created under 
the Soviet power when, as a matter of fact, 
the use of automobiles in the Soviet Union 
experienced the same evolutionary growth 
that it did everywhere else in the world, only 
at a much later date than in the great 
nations of the Western World. In 1914 toere 
were about 9,000 automobiles In Russia and 
when the first 5-year plan was put into 
effect there were 19,000. All of these cars 
were of foreign make, as it was not until 
about 1930 that the first automobiles were 
made in the Soviet Union. In 1938 the 
number of automobiles in use totaled 760.- 
000 and by the end of the present 6-year 
plan in 1950, the number is expected to reach 
1,700,000. Actually, at the end of 1949 the 
number In use totaled 1.300,000 of all types. 
The number of automobiles and trucks 
registered In the United States today totals 
some 48,000,000. 

In 1940 the Soviet production of trucks 
and passenger cars totaled 250,000 as com¬ 
pared with a production total of 6,000,000 
In the United States. As is to be expected 
the production of trucks exceeds that of 
passenger cars. Soviet automobiles are pro¬ 
duced at the Stalin automobile plant In 
Moscow, the Molotov automobile plant in 
Gorky and at another plant in Yaroslavl. 
Soviet plants produce the following trucks; 
The 114-ton GAZ; the 3-ton ZIS; and the 5- 
ton YAG and the following passenger cars: 
The M-1. a Soviet version of a 1633 Ford for 
the low-priced field; the Pobjeda (Victory), a 
four-cylinder car which was sold in 1946 for 
18,000 rubles or $3,600, at the then prevailing 
rate of exchange. Some 1,600 of Moscow’s 
taxis are of this type. The ZI8-110 Is a copy 
of the American Packard. Virtually a 
custom-built car, its price is so high that It 
is only used by officials. The Soviet 5- 
year plan envisages construction of three 
new automobile factories, completion of three 
others now under construction, and enlarg¬ 
ing of lour additional plants. The Stalin 
works in Moscow produce the 4-ton ZlS-150 
truck and passenger cars. The Gorky auto¬ 
mobile works, which formerly manufactured 
the 2 >72 “ton GAZ truck, wUl produce pas¬ 
senger cars also. The automobile factories 
at Jaroslav now make the 7-ton JAS-200 and 
have begun manufacturing of a 46-ton truck 
which is made with one or two trailers. The 
5-passenger Pobjeda, the 7-pa88enger ZIB-llO 
and the Moskvic are the passenger cars now 
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in maas production. The Moskvlc accom¬ 
modates e-paasengers and will be cheaper 
than, the ZI8-110. 

We have been told by competent persona 
who are familiar with Soviet automobiles 
that they tend to be inferior to American 
and other cars and that this is especially 
true of the lower-priced car. Their average 
life is 10,000 miles after which time a com¬ 
plete overhaul Is necessary. As much as 
80 percent of all ears are continually laid up 
for repairs at any given time. The demand 
for spare parts has never been satisfied in 
Russia. Another drawback of the Soviets Is 
the quality of their gasoline. Their best 
gasoline Is comparable to American third 
grades. The boast of the Soviets that their 
output of gas-generator vehicles Is Increas¬ 
ing, is an admission that they are confronted 
with a shortage of gasoline. The Soviet 
Union Is so short of oil that even with the 
small amount of automobiles In use, as of 
the present, she is not able to keep abreast 
In her production with the demands; and the 
scarcity of lubricants. In particular, has led 
to extensive efforts to save and refine motor 
oil. 

The dependability and the efflciency of 
Soviet automobiles is best shown In pointing 
out that In the last war, if the Soviets had 
not been given trucks and cars under Lend- 
Lease. the troops of the Western Allies would 
have overrun all of Germany from the west¬ 
ern to the eastern borders of the Reich long 
before the Red army would have been coming 
along charging on horseback or chugging 
along in their own cars. 

Ala TSANSPORT m THX SOVnET UKIOIT 

Naturally, transportation by air In the 
Soviet Union means something quite differ¬ 
ent than in the countries of the Western 
World. Air transportation, used by civilians 
in preference to other modes of travel, does 
not exist In the Soviet Union. That form of 
travel Is confined to official use and to cargo- 
carrying of needed materials to centers of 
production, when the time factor is Im¬ 
portant. The ratio of freight carried In 
relation to passengers Is much higher in the 
Soviet Union than In the United States. One 
outstanding Item that Is shipped by air 
freight, which has little bearing on Industrial 
production Is furs. In this case air trans¬ 
port Is used as these are brought in from 
northern Siberia, an area far removed from 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad and where there 
are few roads, probably none of which are 
paved. 

Air transportation radiates from only one 
hub In the Soviet Union. A glance at the 
map of air routes shows that there are at 
least nine routes from Moscow and two ad¬ 
ditional ones to points in the Arctic Ocean 
which operate Irregularly. At no point does 
it seem possible to fly from one to another 
XX)lnt directly unless Moscow Is either the 
point of arrival or of departure. The air 
route map of the Soviet Union clearly shows 
that Moscow Is the nerve center for the 
whole of the Soviet Union and substantiates 
an observation frequently made that Moscow 
Is the “push button" center for the whole 
Soviet Union, end that no section of the 
far-flung union is either in touch or fa¬ 
miliar with any other part of the union 
except through the central head. The 
planes that are used on these routes are those 
that constitute the reserve planes of the 
Soviet Air Force. Numbering upward of 
10,000, many of them are wooden planes. 
Contrast this picture with our own in which 
every town of even mediiun size has its own 
elrport and its regular traffic. Contrast this 
picture with the story of our development 
of Jet planes, our international air traffic, 
and even our organized air express traffic. 
The comparison Is ludicrous in the extreme. 

Let us study an Interesting angle of the 
reasons why Russia has been such a com¬ 
plete failure In this industrial age. Every 
cne of you remembers the great conflict 
between i: cnce and religion a generation 


ago. The religious leaders. In many oases, 
stated that science was antl-Ohrlst and that 
In time the spread of scientific education 
would create a Oodleai nation. But here 
Indeed Is one for the book. The Russians in 
copying American forms of industrialization 
did away with the religious aspects of the 
American community. Wouldn't you nat¬ 
urally think, then, that the Russians would 
have started all types of scientific schools 
throughout Russia to educate her young men 
to become chemists, engineers, mathema¬ 
ticians, etc.? Fortunately for western civili¬ 
zation. she did no such thing but rather, as 
Z shall show later in this series, concentrated 
all of her efforts on creating political scien¬ 
tists and hotheaded revolutionists. We, the 
/'illglous people, tripled and quadrupled our 
Investments in such brilliant institutions as 
tne Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Carnegie Tech, Oallfornia Tech, to mention 
hut a few of the many wonderful scientific 
schools of learning. In other words, the 
rellgioiis nation developed scientific educa- 
tl..n, whereas the irreligious nation was dumb 
enough to overlook Its importance in peace 
and war when manpower is worth almost 
nothing In comparison to cclentlfle brain 
power. Possibly the basic reason for this 
was that the Russian student never had the 
aptitude for this type of learning and 
neither the Russian Government nor Russian 
private biisiness had the money to buy the 
eqtUpment and carry out the experiment. 
We have found out in our work that there 
a,e American oorpoiatlons that spend more 
annually In research In Industry than does 
the entire Russian Government Itself. It Is 
not Improbable that most of the Russian 
leaders, who have never been outside of 
Russia, haven’t the slightest conception of 
American scientific growth which has been 
so great that we have even solved the prob¬ 
lem of distance—so fast Is the American 
flying equipment of today. 

nm THX KTTSSIAH I.XAI»CRS WALK INTO A TRAP? 

During this period of war crisis you un¬ 
doubtedly will hear more and more as to 
how strong and smart the Russians are— 
and as proof of this claim you will hear a 
great deal about how much territory they 
control in Europe and Asia. I have said 
before that the very thing the Russians brag 
about—their size—Is Russia’s greatest weak¬ 
ness We are convinced that Stalin and the 
Russian Government have just been plain 
everyday ’’suckers’’ for walking Into a trap 
and getting so overextended all over the 
world. It is a smart man who knows his 
own limitations and does not spread out too 
thin. It is also a smart man who has sense 
enough in any program he undertakes for his 
country not to "take on” as opponents every 
single religion In the world. It Is had enough 
to have as one’s opponents the most power¬ 
ful nations in the world and the business 
Interests of the world, but if for good meas¬ 
ure one attempts to take on all the religions 
of the world, he deserves to have his head 
examined. Every one of you readers knows 
what has always happened in Europe when¬ 
ever one Individual got “too big for his 
breeches.” It is an old, old story from that 
point when almost everyone begins to gang 
up on him—and that is exactly what is tak¬ 
ing place In Europe. 

Now, If the Communist civilization had 
been a whale of a success and also a higher 
type of culture than that of the other coun¬ 
tries the Russians have occupied. It would 
be one thing, but the provable fact Is that 
we have the biggest failure In Europe— 
Russia—trying to Impose her system on 
countries with a higher culture than Russia. 
In the dairyman’s terms, Russia represents 
grade D milk that Is being mixed with the 
grade A of central Europe with a result 
that they are getting all grade D milk. In 
other words, the occupation of Ihese wide¬ 
spread areas In Europe, whether It be Ger¬ 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Fin¬ 
land. or Rumania, has not increased the 


•tandard of living of either the peasant or 
the induetrial worker but, on the contrary. 
It has tended to bring the Uvlng standard 
of these countries down to the animal level 
of the Russian peasant. Consequently, there 
Is a paralysis of trade In these areas and 
the creation of a very great feeling of hatred 
for everything communistic. Bo let no one 
tell you the fact that Russia’s size—which 
really means that she has spread out so thin 
and making enemies everywhere—Is an asset 
lor the Russians and something we have to 
be afraid of. That type of dumb manage¬ 
ment we simply do not have to fear. 

T8S Lzrx or tbx Russian peasant at the 

PRESENT TIME 

To find out what the life of the Russian 
peasant Is after an entire generation of Com¬ 
munist management, one our staff inter¬ 
viewed, at the border area of the Red zone, 
Individuals who had recently come from 
Russia and were in a position to give factual 
account of conditions. We particularly tried 
to get interviews and information from those 
who had technical training. An Interview 
with one Individual In bis middle thirties, 
who had been a student of economics and 
who had also been employed as a sort of effi¬ 
ciency expert in a coal mine In the Donetz 
Basin, was particularly >enllghtenlng: 

"The village of Bchacbtjmsk has several 
general stores which sell meat, textiles, cos¬ 
metics, toilet articles, and other similar arti¬ 
cles, In a sort of general fashion. Bread, 
however, Is still to be bought only In special 
stores and Is in short supply. 

During the daytime there Is not much life 
in the village as a great nulnber of the In¬ 
habitants are at work in the mines. Heavy 
drinking is the great Joy and solace of the 
Russians. Beggars are to be found outside 
of every store, among them the old people, 
no longer able to work. 

“The principal diversion In the evening is 
a visit to the local clubhouse, situated along¬ 
side of a small park, which is the center cf 
the whole social life of the village. It Is the 
largest building In the village, but It does 
not have a toilet In It. 

“Placards, exhorting the worker to work 
harder and to work for greater glory of the 
state, in many colors, are found in the most 
conspicuous places. 

“Thirty kilometers away Is the city of 
Schachty. There Is one trolley line In that 
city, but as late as 1947 the cars were still 
very old and without any panes of glass. 

“The houses are all little blockhouses of 
wood. Furniture and furnishings are prim¬ 
itive. A bed is only found in the house of 
the more well-to-do. Generally, there Is one 
table and some benches. The most Inter¬ 
esting fact Is that in all the houses there is 
an Ikon corner, decorated with pictures oi 
the Virgin end other saints. When one 
sees villages of this tirpe for the first time 
from a distance, with their dilapidated 
thatched roofs of straw and their broken 
and patched-up windows, they look as If they 
were abandoned huts. It is astonishing that 
they are inhabited, and beneath their 
wretched roofs and forlorn exteriors, an ac¬ 
tive life goes on. 

“In Russia everyone has to work In order 
to live. I have seen women in advanced 
stages of pregnancy, bending and lifting 
while at work. One I saw was digging the 
hard ground with a hoe. When I asked her 
why she did such work she answered by say¬ 
ing that she had to work to live. For her 
work this woman was paid about 400 rubles 
a month.” 

Our informants told us that when the Rus- 
■lan people are alone they compare their lot 
with that of the Germane, who they look 
upon as well-fed. who lived In ^tter houses, 
who had better clothes, and almve all who 
are doing so In the economy of a defeated 
nation. ’The Russians, who themselves re¬ 
gard the result of the war as a victory for 
Russia, live in misery. The dyed-in-the- 
wool Communist is the only one who speaks 
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differently. Russian peasants still refer to 
the era of the Czars as good times, when so 
much could be bought for so little. 

Old newspapers are a particularly valuable 
commodity, not only as newspaper, but as 
cigarette paper. This is not just an occa¬ 
sional matter. The price of a daily news¬ 
paper is 15 kopecks (0.16 rubles). When a 
Soviet worker cannot buy a current news¬ 
paper. he buys an old one. The price of the 
old newspaper, however, is not 16 kopecks 
but a whole ruble. It is a well-known fact 
that officers in charge of German war pris¬ 
oners withheld newspapers from them for 
weeks at a time and sold these newspapers 
for a ruble apiece, rather than deliver them 
to the addresses. 

Every one of our informants assured us 
that what they told as were facts from their 
own observations, not what they had heard 
or had been told. They insisted that every¬ 
thing they said had been lived and ex¬ 
perienced by themselves and by themselves 
alone. When you get reports of this type 
first hand and when the people who are 
giving them to you are so obviously sincere, 
you naturally wonder why the people them¬ 
selves continue to put up with existing con¬ 
ditions. 

The answer Is an obvious one. The Rus¬ 
sian people have been under the heels of their 
rulers all during their national history. They 
have, under the force of circumstances, 
never developed the Independence of think¬ 
ing that characterizes the American and live 
in fear of the bureaucrats who are their pres¬ 
ent rulers. The Russian people are like 
sheep and live In constant terror of the 
"wolf.” They neither know how to do any¬ 
thing to help themselves nor do they have 
the Inborn courage necessary to do anything 
to better their situation. Only those few 
who, members of the Russian armies, have 
seen how the outside world lives can clearly 
see the failure of communism at home. They 
have proven so dangerous that upon their 
return home from garrison duty In Germany 
and Austria their units are immediately split 
up and the Individual soldiers scattered, so 
as to keep them under close surveillance at 
all times. 

Let us start, then. In 1919 with a Russian 
Government having absolutely no debts of 
any kind. There was not a country in the 
world In so enviable a position. Suppose, 
for example, either the city of Chicago or 
the city of New York were to go into bank¬ 
ruptcy, thereby wiping out all Its obliga¬ 
tions and starting with a clean slate. It Is 
obvious, then, that from that point on you 
could have the worst management In the 
world In charge of any of those cities, and 
the managers could not help but make what 
appeared to be a brilliant record for a num¬ 
ber of years. Or, even the dumbest busi¬ 
nessman can, for a time, make a success 
under favorable conditions, and so the very 
same thing applies to a country. It would 
not make any difference as to what type of 
system ran the country. When you come 
into office after a country Is down to zero 
and been through the wringer, you can only 
go In one direction, and that is up. And so 
in the earlier years of the communistic ex¬ 
periment there was some improvement and 
it appeared to many social reformers that 
here at last mankind had found a practical 
application of the Golden Rule In everyday 
life. But after the picture unfolded theo¬ 
retical economists and liberals all over the 
world became disillusioned, and finally now 
in the year 1950 we have the Reds deserted 
and practically hated by the liberal writers 
of all the neutral countries. 

A CONCESSION OF BANKBUPTCT 

n one needed any further proof of the 
bankruptcy of the Russian system let him 
but note what happened in Russia in Deoem- 
ber of 1947 when their Government devalued 
their currency by 90 percent, thereby repudU 


ating moet of the debts that they owed their 
own people.. Many reformers used to say 
that the Communists in 1919 could do noth¬ 
ing with the people who had been brought 
up under the old system. These people's 
minds were too rigid and so the whole pro¬ 
gram had to be based on starting over with 
the youth of 1919 who had open minds and 
who could be trained to be real friends of the 
people. And so let us assume we have a boy 
of 16 under the Russian system of 1919, in¬ 
spired by all the fanatic enthusiasm in the 
world to help his country and his people. 
Nearing 60 years of age now, this individual 
has lived a lifetime during which every year 
he has been promised utopia and the mil- 
lenlum. If he saved his money and bought 
Russian Government bonds he found In De¬ 
cember 1047 that even these were repudi¬ 
ated. He now finds that he is eating less 
than what he did a generation ago. He finds 
that after he had been promised a new home, 
new consumer goods, new antomobiles, he Is 
now practically an old man too cynical to 
listen any longer to promises of pie In the 
sky bye and bye. 

While this has been going on the Ameri¬ 
can worker has had an entirely different 
experience. As contrasted with the Russian 
worker, the American worker has the know¬ 
how—and It Is almost an Insult to American 
Intelligence to state that Russia Is stronger 
than we are and that the Russian system 
will sweep the world. Besides, the Inexor¬ 
able laws of nature have played a very im¬ 
portant part in preventing the poor Russian 
peasant from rising above the existence of 
an animal due In a large part to the dispen¬ 
sation of rainfall, winds, storms, and all 
that goes to make up climate generally. 
One-sixth of the earth's land or at least the 
greater part of It Is prevented by high moun¬ 
tains from receiving the benefits of favorable 
winds that bring moisture to growing crops. 
No government, however, can do much about 
changing such a condition. Thirty years 
ago the harassed Russian peasant did not 
realize this and thought that any change 
would bring about an improvement. 

Let us start off with a few simple ABC 
facts. Everyone knows that not a single In¬ 
dustrial plant was destroyed In the United 
States as a result of World War H, Actually, 
we calculate that In 11 years from 1939 to 
1950, American Industrial capacity was in¬ 
creased at a rate which in peacetime would 
have required 27 years. Now, If you will un¬ 
derstand that just the opposite situation 
took place In Russia, you will readily see 
through the colossal industrial bluff she 
Is now putting on. Most people have for¬ 
gotten that when the Germans Invaded Rus¬ 
sia that the Soviets themselves advocated a 
"scorched-earth policy” and told their own 
people to destroy factories, machinery, rail¬ 
roads, etc. The Russians themselves even 
partly crippled the great Dnieper Dam. Some 
of the lighter machinery in the Russian 
plants was removed and sent to the other 
side of the Urals. 

But the real destruction of Russian In¬ 
dustrial capacity as well as agricultural ca¬ 
pacity, came when the German generals de¬ 
cided to get out of Russia. According to 
Nikita Khrushchev, one of the fourteen 
members of the all-powerful Politburo, it 
will take at least until 1955 to completely 
replace this destruction. The losses In fac¬ 
tories, farm machinery, and livestock was 
enormous. The railroad system came out of 
t:.e war shattered. An unbombed station 
was a curiosity. A system that was never 
adequate for a modern Industrial nation 
had to have 9,000 miles of rail replacement 
and 1,800 bridges rebuilt and a great amount 
of locomotives and rolling stock replaced, 
which had been damaged or taken away by 
the retreating Nazis. Just before they le^, 
they razed the Dnieper Dam to its founda- 
tioxu and blew up aU nine of the giant tur¬ 
bines. The steel miUs of the Donbas had to 
be rebuilt. But all this reconstruction has 


been retarded because of the lack of trans¬ 
portation to carry the necessary coal, iron 
ore. and machinery. 

Remember this statement about the devas¬ 
tation caused by the war was not made by 
an enemy of Russia but by one of the 14 
powerful members of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment. In other words, the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment, which was weak industrially back 
in 1939, has not even made up these losses 
whereas in the United States the war gave 
an enormous impetus to our ability to 
produce. 

on. PBODUCTION 

Under the current 5-year plan, a total oil 
production of 36,400.000 metric tons Is ex¬ 
pected by the end of this year. Of this 
amount, 17,000.000 metric tons Is expected 
from the Baku area alone. Even if achieved, 
this would be well below the 22,000,000 tons 
estimated to have been produced In that 
area in 1040. The Soviets say that produc¬ 
tion In this area fell during the war, mostly 
as a result of the cessation of most new 
development work while greater emphasis 
w s put upon Increasing the output of oil 
in areas farther to the east. 

But, while the Baku area Is behind In 
technological progress, the geological ex¬ 
plorations in the newer areas to the cast 
Is not proceeding satiafactorlly. Soviet ef¬ 
forts to tap petroleum by sinking wells under 
the Caspian Sea has not been successful. 
Undoubtedly, the Government of the Soviets 
Is looking everywhere for oil, but the total 
that they are obtaining at the present time 
is no more than 33,000,000 metric tons from 
their whole vast area of land. Currently, the 
United States Is producing upward of 316,- 
000.000 metric tons of oil each year, or about 
10 times as much. 

Imagine one company, the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, produces more oil than 
all of Russia and Its satellites combined. 
The same can be said for United States Steel, 
only one of our big producers in this country. 

THE SOVIET INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY STSTEM 

The supply system in the Soviet Union Is 
operating poorly, causing serious hindrances 
to production. In a recent article in Lenin- 
gradskaya Pravda, a factory director com¬ 
plains of the harm done to production. 
Needed materials often arrive late, forcing 
factories to cease or partly curtail oujput. 
Raw material and semlfabrioated goods fre¬ 
quently do not meet speclficattons, so that 
they cannot be used at all. In Leningrad, 
according to the article, hundreds of govern¬ 
ment offices employ thousands of persons 
who are supposed to facilitate necessary 
transactions between different enterprises. 
But these work so poorly and are of so little 
help that many factories have to spend time 
looking for the Items with which their work 
can continue. The situation is so bad the 
director complains, that to meet its need for 
electric lamps, motors, transformers, optical 
equipment, and forgings, his factory has had 
to start production of these Items Itself. 
Yet. at the same time, in Leningrad, itself, 
there are large factories producing all these 
items. 

Anyone who is worried about over¬ 
bureaucracy in this country should learn 
more about the tremendous bureaucracies 
and inefficiency that operate in Russia 
proper. Our staff went to the trouble of 
studying the industrial supply sjrstem. 

For this condition, the director blames the 
overly bureaucratic organization of the So¬ 
viet Industrial supply system. Factories ad¬ 
jacent to each other are not allowed to sup¬ 
ply each other’s needs If they belong to dif¬ 
ferent ministries. These and other restric¬ 
tions tie them hand and foot, the director 
complains. 

A similar situation exists in the local con¬ 
sumer goods industry in Moscow, the Mos- 
Icovskaya Pravda; com^liM. la lioMOW, tha 
supply system is working so badly that It te 
estimated that they wtll fall to receive about 
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600XKX>.000 rubles worth of raw materials, 
which l8 about one-third of their total needs. 
Because of the lack of materials, these enter¬ 
prises will not be able to achieve this year's 
output plans for such goods as furniture, 
phonographs, children's bicycles, aluminum 
utensils, and knitted gooda To get around 
supply dilAculties. some factories in Moscow 
do not paroc’uce articles for which they are 
best fitted, but only articles for which they 
are able to obtain materials. 

This lack of coordination, causing a stag¬ 
nation in industrial production is due to oth¬ 
er reasons besides the one that the director 
of the Leningrad factory complained. It is 
indeed true that the bureaucratic organi¬ 
zation of the Soviet Industrial system takes 
all orders from Moscow for everything that 
is done anywhere In the Soviet, whether it 
may be in consumer goods or in enterprises 
more directly concerned with national wel¬ 
fare. The whole is set up as a “push but¬ 
ton” economy, with no tie between indus¬ 
trial units that are Interrelated. 

But there is still another reason. And 
that reason has only become an issue and 
a factor since March 1948, when the Ameri¬ 
can ban on the export of all articles that 
are strategically Important went into effect. 
Dr. Nicholas Nyaradl. former Hungarian min¬ 
ister now in exile states that he observed 
how Important Czech and Hungarian war 
plants stopped the production of tanks, 
army trucks, and railroad engines for lack 
of ball bearings, and there are numerous oth¬ 
er cases where the Soviet war indxistry was 
slowed down because of a lack of parts that 
had come from the United States. This con¬ 
dition not only affected war industries, but 
it naturally also effected the production of 
all capital goods and heavy industry, as well 
as consumer goods. While this factor will 
not cause a standstill of all Soviet produc¬ 
tion, it la a mighty deterring factor in an 
all-out effort. Even if the flow of goods had 
not been shut off, the distribution of all 
kinds of goods and materials would still run 
Into difficulties. It just seems that the 
country and the people as a whole lack the 
ability to run any distribution system with 
any degree of efficiency. 

After 31 years of operation the fact is that 
the Russian people are at least as badly off 
as In the days of the Czar. A system which 
has been working even under more ideal con¬ 
ditions has been a colossal failure In Rus¬ 
sia. Every attempt has been made to cover 
up the facts, but the failures of Industrial 
production have been so great that It has 
been impossible to keep such failures out 
of even the Russian press. 

The Russian newspaper. Travda, has con¬ 
tinually reported disciplinary action against 
plant managers who seem to be the chief 
scapegoats for the Russian failure. 

The chief engineer in a bicycle plant was 
sentenced to 5 years for producing bicycles 
of low quality. 

The chief of the technical control depart¬ 
ment in one of the coal mines was sentenced 
to 0 years Imprisonment for dispatching sub¬ 
standard coal. The daputy chief of loading 
at the same plant was sentenced to 5 years’ 
lo' i of liberty. 

Similar towns with respect to production 
of low-quality footwear, low-quality bread, 
clothing of inferior quality, cultivator wheels 
and parts, cigarette tobacco, and practically 
every other commodity produced In Russia, 
have appeared in the news In Increasing 
numbers during recent yea.'. 

zmciXNCY or soviet woekers 

But even allowing for the “boon-dogglers,” 
who are the surplus workers on the collec¬ 
tive farms, and contribute hardly anything 
to agrlcultiural productivity, it soon becomes 
apparent that the productivity of a Soviet 
worker, whether in agrlcuHure or in in¬ 
dustry, la low in comparison with the pro¬ 
ductivity of th>j T -rrkers of other countries. 
The United States, with a farm population 


Of one-third as much as the Soviet Union 
produced mean net farm output than the 
Soviet Union by SO pmuent. For the indus¬ 
trial workers, the showing ta hardly any 
better. 

Reading Soviet reports about the produc¬ 
tivity of workers, one receives an entirely 
erroneous Impression. To read of the feats 
of a Btakhonovlte worker, one would think 
that these were supemen, performing un¬ 
heard amounts of labor and producing great 
amounts of material. Naturally, there are 
some who work faster and better than the 
average, but that is something that is not 
unique to Soviet Russia. It is a common 
experience everywhere. 

HOW GOOD AXE THE RUSSIAN SCIENTISTS? 

It is a knovm fact that this country has 
practically a monopoly on the industrial 
scientists of the world, and as a result, a 
monopoly on industry. The greatest mis¬ 
take made by the Russian revolutionaries 
was the liquidation of most of the scientists 
that they inherited in the technical schools 
established by the Czars. Lenin and Stalin, 
as well as other Russian leaders, as former 
revolutionaries, were far more Interested in 
developing political scientists and did not 
devote too much time to industrial or other 
real scientists. Their success In political 
science Is well known to the world, especial¬ 
ly since they have succeeded in their propa¬ 
ganda In carrying such a tremendous bluff 
to the point where they have convinced In¬ 
ternational statesmen and world leaders that 
they have the stuff. 

Our staff Investigated fully not only the 
methods used In the Russian educational sys¬ 
tem but also checked carefully on the num¬ 
ber of scientists that Russia has within its 
borders. A good many people feel that Rus¬ 
sia was successful in capturing the German 
scientists and putting them to work to Im¬ 
prove the living standards of the Soviet 
Union. Here Is what we found on the Ger¬ 
man scientists: 

NUMBEE OF GERMAN SCIENTISTS BEFORE THE WAR 

Prom the following table the detailed num¬ 
ber of German scientists are given for each 
profession for the year 1940. This list gives 
a total of 7,308 men of science In Germany in 
1940. This number only Includes the number 
of top men In science. These men were out¬ 
standing authorities In their respective fields 
and had important positions In research or 
in the higher schools of learning. 

Prewar Germany had 60,000 engineers 
(Walter de Greneyter, Berlin), comparable 
to the level of an American or a British 
holder of such a title. Kurschner’s “Oelebr- 
ton Kalender" enumerated 14,000 names of 
the holders of high degrees In all branches 
of learning. In this list the following Is 
the number of those holding high degrees 
In all the sciences, as distinguished from the 
academic subjects: 


Astronomy and astrophysics- 72 

Biochemistry_-_ 884 

Botanists __... 240 

Chemistry..._... 686 

Forestry ......._ 108 

Oeodetics and mine surveying_ 64 

Geography and cartographers- 120 

Geologist_ 290 

Geophysics and meteorology- 121 

Irrigation_ 86 

City planning- 52 

Agronomists, general- 28 

Agriculture and plant culture- 117 

Agricultural chemistry..- 60 

Drainage engineers—........- 10 

Agricultural management, economy.. 39 

Agricultural machinery.........-- 22 

Dairy management and bacteriology.. 29 

Veterinarian __ ............. 74 

Mathematics and theoretical me¬ 
chanics___........._...... 274 

Medicine; 

General...__ 18 

Anatomy, hlstoK^y................ 119 


Medicine—Continued 

Eye epeciallsts...___ 92 

Bacteriologists __ 186 

Surgeons..._...___ 288 

Social medicine........._ 67 

Medical history___ 84 

Gynecologists __ 121 

Throat, nose, and ear specialists_ 98 

Skin and venereal dlseaee special¬ 
ists_ 94 

Internal medicine..._....... 812 

Pediatricians_ 82 

Pathologists_ 111 

Physical therapy___ 140 

Pharmacology_ 71 

Physiology_ 221 

Psychiatry_ 164 

Dental specialists_ 102 

Mineralogy. 109 

General natural sciences_ 61 

Phannanosls, chemotherapy_ 78 

Physicists_ 842 

Physical chemistry_ 122 

Technology: 

General_ 8 

Construction_ 811 

Mining_ 128 

Transportation_ 16 

Electro-technics_ 159 

Technological history. .. 16 

Machinery_ 262 

Sanitation, motors, marine, and air¬ 
craft: 

Mechanical_ ISO 

Photography_ 33 

Textile technology. 182 

Hydraulics.. 36 

Industrial technology_ 60 

Veterinarians __ 108 

Military science..._ 99 

Zoology. 144 


Total of all German scientists.. 7,308 

The countless numbers who left Germany 
In the first wave that commenced shortly 
after Hitler came to power is not Included 
in the above list. We have been given to 
understand that they were easily 10 percent 
of the number on the 1940 list. The greater 
number constituted a gain for the United 
States as none went to Russia. 

WE GOT THE CREAM OF GERMAN SCIENTISTS 

While all this was going on you would 
naturally ask what were the American au¬ 
thorities doing? You never hear anyone 
come up to you In the street and say: “The 
United States will knock the stuffing out of 
the Russians because we got not only one but 
two major groups of German scientists." As 
I mentioned before we practically got all of 
the scientists that left Germany Just be¬ 
fore or after Hitler came into power, and we 
are very happy to tell you that at the end of 
the last war, the United States was “Johnny 
on the spot," and did an excellent Job of 
getting far more German scientists to come 
to the United States than the Russians did. 

It was but natural that a great amount of 
red tape had to be unwound before these 
German scientists could be brought to the 
United States. First they had to be screened 
for their political opinions. Some had to 
be 'denazified* while for others this pro¬ 
cedure was bypassed. Then there was an 
understandable amount of resentment 
among Americans against bringing In the 
nationals of a former enemy country. And 
lastly, there were immigration laws, forbid¬ 
ding the migration of enemy nations. This 
proved a formidable obstacle, and the first 
comers entered the United States as em¬ 
ployees of the military and occupation forces. 
There is no doubt that the numbers of Ger¬ 
man scientists who wanted to come to the 
United States would have been greater had 
these obstacles not been so formidable. As 
it was. the first comers were not paid any 
salary for their work in the United States. 
They received only subsistence and their 
salaries were paid out to their families in 
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Germany. These families were lodged in two 
villages In the Black Forest, all the Inhabi¬ 
tants of which had previously been removed 
elsewhere, so that the families of the Ger¬ 
man scientists could be kept apart from the 
rest of the population, as far as possible. 
These families were also amply supplied 
with food and were generally spared the 
rigors that the rest of the Germans had to 
put up with after their country’s defeat. 

Unlike the Russians we did not shout to 
the world that we were taking the German 
scientists. This whole matter was handled 
by the Americans very furtively, and perhaps 
overly so. The Russians, on the other hand, 
In their part of Germany went about this 
matter very openly. They tried to lure the 
German scientists with promises of higher 
pay than what had been paid to them before 
and during the war with attractive promises 
to take care of the scientists' families, al¬ 
though these promises have only been 
partially kept. However, It is very evident 
that the lot of the former German eclentlsts 
in the Soviet Union is not good today, as we 
found their Infrequent letters are very 
guardedly written and betray a hope of some 
day returning to Germany. However, with 


These are the principal German research 
laboratories, at the Government level, to 
which the Soviets had access In 1945. Out of 
32 Kaiser-Wilhelm Institutes, we were able 
to locate 25, and of that number 10 were 
accessible to the Soviets. Of course, It was 
but natural that a great number of the Gov¬ 
ernment research Institutes should be located 
near the capital city, and as the Soviets were 
the first to enter the Capital after the Ger¬ 
man capitulation, they were In a position to 
take a first pick. Bui that pick principally 
consisted of the installations, as the scien¬ 
tists and top specialists generally fled. Those 
who elected to stay and are now working for 
the Soviets will be discussed a little further 
on in this study. 

We found that at Aachen none of the staff 
went to the Soviet Union. Back in 1038 Prof. 
Josef Harich went to Moscow as an In¬ 
structor In physics and is still there. Prof. 
Josef Mathias, textile technology, went 
to Prague and has been trying to come back. 
At Darmstadt none of the professors wont to 
the Soviet Union, but several are in the 
United States. At Karlsruhe not any of the 
professors went to the Soviet Union, but sev¬ 
eral went to the United States, among them 
Professor Hlldemann, who is at Silver Spring, 
Md., and Professor Sperhake. who Is In Wash- 
Ington. At Munich no one left for the Soviet 
Union. One went to Vienna and one is in the 
Tyrol. Professor Thomasch went to England 
and Georg Joos Is In the United States. At 
Stuttgart none went to the Soviet Union. 
Professor Ewald Is In England; Professor Bon- 
netz Is In Turkey and Professor Madellum 
and Kamm are in America. At Berlin the 
technical high school. Is now called the tech¬ 
nical university, and is not located in the 
Soviet sector. Prom here only Professor Voll- 
mer went to the Soviet Union. At Hannover 
one professor went to the Soviet Union. 

The eighth technical school at Brunswick 
we did not visit. It lies between Berlin and 


all their efforts and their promises, the So¬ 
viets were not too mooeisful In recruiting 
the German eelentitia. They were certainly 
not successful in getting them in any great 
number voluntarily. We will now examine 
to what extent they were succeasful In get¬ 
ting the German scientists involuntarily. 

Porsehung imd Forschungsinstitute of 
Joseph Bader (Munich 1941) lists 66 in¬ 
stitutes of research at government level in 
Germany in 1940. Included in this number 
are 32 Kalser-Wllhelm Institutes for various 
kinds of scientific research and foiur for 
academic sciences. Of the remaining 30 in¬ 
stitutes, the greater number were small and 
connected with some university. There were 
two large Institutes in this last group—-the 
one the Physlkallsch-Technlsche Reich- 
sanstalt In Berlin, had six departments with 
a total of 121 scientists and 142 specialists, 
and the Deutsche Versuchsanstalt fuer Luft- 
fahrt (German aviation experimental ata- 
tlons) with a total stated personnel of 1.681 
for the year 1936, (figures for later years not 
given for military reasons) and distributed 
In all parts of Germany. 

The following Kalser-Wllhelm Institutes 
were located In the Soviet zone of Germany: 


Hannover, and there is no reason to bslieve 
that It would show up any differently In the 
number of its teaching staff. With reference 
to the two technical high schools now In 
the Soviet zone it is not possible to obtain 
any specific information. It is certain that 
neither of these two schools have had any 
additions to the staff from either the western 
zones of Germany or anywhere else In the 
Western World. On the contrary, we found 
that in the university town of Goettingen 
in the British zone, there is a registry bureau 
for teachers and professors at which there are 
applications for placement from some 300 
professors now in the Soviet zone, who want a 
professorship in a university or technial high 
school In Western Germany. 

SCIENTISTS IN PBIVATE INDUSTRY 

The Zeiss optical works at Jena was the 
largest single Industry In Germany, and as It 
is located in the Soviet zone, it is now being 
operated as a Soviet trust. To get the facts 
about what happened to the Zeiss optical 
works, one of our men went to Oberkochen 
In Bavaria, where the remnants of that in¬ 
dustry have reestablished themselves in a 
former Nazi war production plant. Hers 
1,400 are now employed, which is just a frac¬ 
tion of the number that were employed by 
Zeiss at Jena, where In 1937 the total num¬ 
ber employed amounted to 6,000 Prom Dr. 
S. C. Meyer, the director of the plant, we 
learned that when the war ended the Amerl- 
icans took about 60 percent of the top men 
of the whole Zeiss Industry out of Jena to 
Oberkochen, that 10 percent went elsewhere 
leaving 30 percent of the top men at Jena. 
The plants and Installations were twice dis¬ 
mantled, first by the Americans and then 
later by the Russians, and 94 percent of the 
total installations were removed in both dle- 
mantlings. The Russians took about a third 
of all Jena installations to Krssnororsk, near 
Moscow, together with a great number of 
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the technicians. The Soviets also took a 
great amount of the Schott optical plant, 
which manufactured optical glass for the 
Zeiss plants. 

Dismantling of the Zeiss plant was stopped 
by the Russians on October 32, 1946. From 
then until April 17, 1948, the Russians re¬ 
built the plants at Jena, allegedly to bring 
about German reconstruction. We learned 
that on the night of AprU 17, l84b, the Rus¬ 
sian admlnletratlon of the Zeiss plant told 
the top men among the German technical 
workers to come to a celebration for produc¬ 
tion achievements. While this took place, 
the doors were locked and that night some 
300 of the remaining top Zeiss specialists 
were forcibly transported to the Soviet Union, 
together with their families. Today, Jena 
Is known as V-E-B or Optlk Carl Zeiss Volk- 
elgenes Betrleb. It Is a state industry, em¬ 
ploying some 12,000 men which Is twice as 
many as were at Jena In 1037 but not as many 
as In wartime. We found that among the 
1,400 now working at Oberkochen were a high 
percentage of the specialists of Jena. This 
number la in contrast to the 300 specialists 
that the Soviets took to the Soviet Union. 
The Americans got the greater amount of 
the installations and the greater amount of 
the key men. The Soviets got about a third 
of the original installations. While this 
gain is important to the Soviets, an Indica¬ 
tion of the caliber of their output is that the 
Leica cameras of Soviet make are greatly 
inferior to the Leica cameras of German 
make. Their relative merits we found are 
easily ascertainable. 

GERMAN SCIENTISTS IN THE SOVIET ZONE 

In atomic warfare one of the most Impor¬ 
tant groups of scientists to have is physicists. 
There were 342 physicists In Germany in 
1940. This Is but a drop in the bucket com¬ 
pared with the physicists in the United 
States. Our staff found that the Russians 
got about 12 percent of the German physi¬ 
cists. We found the names of these 38 men 
given below and made a careful check wher¬ 
ever possible as to the abilities of these men 
the Soviets obtained. We made no attempt 
to get the list of German physicists that 
came to the United States although it was 
larger than the following list: Prof. P. Hertz, 
Dr. Riehl, Professor Vollmer, Dr. Born, Dr. 
Parber, Dr Gutscler, Dr. Kuehne, Dr. Rlewe, 
Dr. Schuetz. Dr. Winkler, Dr. Bchutz, Dr. 
May, Dr. Bushbeck, Manfred V. Ardennes, 
Dr. Fritz, Professor Habann, Dr. Lertes, Dr. 
Roetger. Dr. Tonnlvy, Dr. Wolf, Dr. Orth- 
mann, Dr. Steenbeck, Dr. Boegehold, Dr. 
Capeelen. Dr. Crltz, Professor Haeuser, Pro¬ 
fessor Lubeck, Dr. Tronsdorf, Dr. Slegmund, 
Dr. H. Straubel, Professor Pose, Dr. Stendal, 
Dr, Boegel, Dr. Catlcs, Dr. Gorllch, Dr. Kotow- 
ski, Dr. Papello, and Dr. Schuhmaefaer. 

Professor Hertz is one of the great gains 
for the Soviets. He was a Nobel prize win¬ 
ner who had been In charge of the Slemans 
Research Institute in Berlin. He was one 
of the few who did not get out of Berlin, but 
preferred to stay in his institute at Berlin- 
Charlottenburg. Hertz, in the later years of 
the war, was not in accord with Nazi prin¬ 
ciples end had collected a small intellectual 
group about himself who were in sympathy 
with communistic ideas, similarly minded 
also was Prof. Peter Thleasen, whom we have 
already mentioned as having been In charge 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute of Physical 
and Electrical Chemistry In Berlln-Dahlem. 
He is known to have been in opposition to 
the Nazi Party as early as 1943, and to have 
been associated with the group around Prof. 
F. Hertz. He left his chemical institute In¬ 
tact for the Russians and he, his assistants, 
and equipment were transported to Sukhum 
in Georgia, Republic of the Soviet Union. 

The third well-known figure among Ger¬ 
man scientists now in the Soviet Union is 
Manfred V. Ardennes, a young man whose 
renown has extended beyond Germany as he 
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was referred to as the ' 3erman Edison.'* His 
specialty was radar and he had made a giant 
spectograpb that is useful in uranium ex¬ 
periments. His name frequently appears in 
American newspapers and magazines, es¬ 
pecially since President Truman announced 
the Russian atomic explosion in September 
1949, as being an outstanding researcher In 
atomic energy. However, from an Interview 
that we have with Prof. Werner Heisen¬ 
berg, who was the first to make an atom 
bomb for the (Armans and Is a coworker 
with Prof. Otto Hann, a Nobel prize 
winner and the discoverer of the feasibility 
of smashing an atom, In Goettingen, we 
gather that Manfred V. Ardennes Is not con¬ 
sidered as a top scientist by other German 
first-grade men, but rather as adept at bally¬ 
hoo. 

But Professor Heisenberg rated two others, 
now In the Soviet Union, quite highly. They 
are Dr. K. Rlehl and Dr. Bevllgua, who 
worked on refrigeration at the Kalser-Wll- 
helm Institute in Berlln-Dahlem and has 
also done valuable work in the making of 
bombs. Another pupil of Heisenberg. Pro¬ 
fessor Doppel, is working for the Soviets in 
collaboration with Professors Berthardt and 
Steinbeck. Also working on atomic research 
In Russia ere said to be Dr. Felix Hammer- 
schmld. Dr. Franz Lerchner, Dr. Hans Ohne- 
sorg, and Dr. Hans Joachim Born. Dr. 
Everst, who had worked on mercurial lamps 
of very high capacity, is also said to be help¬ 
ful in this field. 

Second only to atom bomb research In 
general Interest Is the role played by the 
German scientists In submarine boat de¬ 
velopment for the Soviets. The snorkel- 
type U-boat fell intact into the hands of tho 
Soviets. Here the Soviets have the assist¬ 
ance of Professor Vollmer of the physical 
chemistry department of the Berlin Tech¬ 
nical High School. Dr. Heinz Froehllch, 
specialist In submarine accumulators and 
storage batteries is said to be living near 
Moscow and to be engaged at an Institute of 
the technical high school there. Work on 
the Soviet submarine Is being done at Len¬ 
ingrad. The type of snorkels that the So- 
\ lets found at Stettin were the latest German 
models. They were capable of remaining 
under water for 23,000 miles. In the first 
3 years since the end of the war, Life has 
estimated that the Soviets have built over a 
hundred boats of this type. 

However, here In the United States, Chief 
of Naval Operations Admiral Forrest P. Sher¬ 
man's announcement about an atomic- 
powered submarine Indicates that a revolu¬ 
tion In ship propulson Is taking place. The 
Snorkel’s larger batteries, and more power¬ 
ful engines have made the submarine a 
powerful strategic threat. Atomic power will 
give submarines and ships generally prac¬ 
tically unlimited cruising endurance and 
great speed. Submarine troop-carrying, 
cargo ships, and missile ships are now part 
of the United States Navy and antisubmarine 
submarines are tmder construction. The 
Saturday Evening Post issue of July 22 has 
a wonderful article about atomic submarines, 
by Vice Adm. Charles A. Lockwood, for¬ 
mer commander of submarines In the Pacific. 

Dr. Werner von Braun was the original 
builder of the V-2 for the Germans. He him¬ 
self Is at White Sands. N. Mex., where he has 
a team of about 150 Germans specialists 
working with him. We fotmd that a few of 
his assistants are, however, working in the 
Soviet Union. 

The exact total of German know-how In 
the Soviet Union is not known. It Is very 
evident, however, from our analysis that the 
number is not anywhere near as high as 
guesses of between 20,000 to 60,000 that ap¬ 
pear In the American press from time to 
time. Even the lower figure Ic too high. If 
the number of German scientists In the So¬ 
viet Union should Include the level of en¬ 
gineers, technicians, and master workmen. 


Such estimates cannot be reconciled with the 
number of people engaged In technical work 
in any part of Europe. European countries 
are small In comparison with the United 
States and even Germany never had indus¬ 
trial plants or research organlaatlons that 
were at all comparable in size to similar or¬ 
ganizations in the United States. The 
largest industrial plant In Germany, Zeiss at 
Jena, had a peacetime working force at 6,- 
000 men. A plant having that many em¬ 
ployees In the United States is not rated as 
one of the giants. All Germany only had 7.- 
808 top men of science. 

Of the level of engineers, technicians and 
master workmen, the number, according to 
our best estimates, in lieu of Soviet statistics, 
is between 10,000 to 15.000 which is a greater 
number than we have from Germany of that 
level. But of scientists and specialists from 
Germany, the United States has the greater 
number, as we have shown that the tendency 
for the top level was to leave their place of 
work. If there was danger, and to flee toward 
the west. The engineers and technicians that 
the Soviets did gathw up they used first in 
the repairing of the damaged German instal¬ 
lations in what Is now the Soviet Zone. This 
happened in the cose of the rocket experi¬ 
mental station of the B-M-W at Zuehlsdorf 
near Berlin, where already by the summer of 
1946, experiments were being carried out on 
an extensive scale on the testing platforms. 
At Halle the Russians used a former aircraft 
plant for the making of rockets, employing 
most of the staff of Junkers Aircraft from 
Dessau and Kothen. The German tech¬ 
nicians here were told by the Russian plant 
drector that they would remain in Germany. 
The pay was high, according to German 
standards, the technicians earning from 2,000 
to 8,000 Reichmarks per annum and good 
food rations. The Oberspeck Cable Works. In 
the eastern part of Berlin, became the gather¬ 
ing point for the atomic, radio, and electrical 
specialists. The V-1 and the V-2 rocket 
experts remained at Peenemunde. on the 
North Sea. The optical experts were gathered 
at Jena and Chemnitz for the textile Indus¬ 
try and Stettin was the place of assemblage 
for the submarine workers. 

OBBMAM SCIENITSTS WHOM THK aOVlCTS DID MOT 
GET 

As we have already shown, the Soviets 
began looking for the German scientists as 
soon as they came Into Berlin and that they 
began their round-up In May 1845. With 
names and lists that had been supplied 
by their secret police, they hunted up the 
ministries of the German Government in the 
different Institutes and searched through 
such files that were still intact. But the re¬ 
sults were far from gratifying to the Soviets. 
Those In charge of the search, found that the 
police lists were Incomplete and Inaccurate 
and the majority of the sclenlsts were not 
to be found. 

One of the top men gave us the following 
account of the frantic Russian search for 
the German scientist Saengcr: 

"Among the material gathered at Peene¬ 
munde was a treatise called the Saenger- 
Project. Copies of this treatise were also 
found In Berlin and Halle. It contained 
physical, mathematical, chemical and gas- 
dynamical data about a stratosphere rocket 
bomber, whose speed, radius of flight and 
carrying capacity exceeded all previous 
marks. It was claimed to be capable of mak¬ 
ing a non-stop round-the-wmld flight. 

"Soviet scientists admitted that it was 
possible to build such a bomber. Orders 
were given to look for Saenger. A special 
plane flew In vain to Vienna as he was known 
have lived and worked there. The search 
was fruitless. The Soviets also looked in 
vain for Saenger's capable oeeistant, Frau 
Bredt, an outstanding mathematician, 
StaUn seemed disturbed that Saenger waa 
not found and called Berlin on the long dis¬ 
tance telephone, ordering the search contin¬ 


ued and said to the effect that 'We need 
planee of the Saenger type. If we are able 
to bring this project to a realization we must 
by all means do so. If we had planes of that 
type, it would be much easier to deal with 
Truman'." 

We were told that when the Soviet officer 
who was assigned to look for Saenger got back 
to his post in Berlin, he and his family took 
the first opportunity to flee. Be got away 
safely and Is now far from the Soviet Union. 
We were told that there were in all «0 copies 
of the Saenger-Project, of which the Soviets 
have three. Others must have been found 
in other parts of Germany and are very prob¬ 
ably in the hands of the Western powers. 
Baenger is now in Prance working with the 
Georgl group. Frau Bredt Is, we believe, in 
Sweden. Our informant added that he 
thought the Saenger-Project was feasible, but 
that the Soviets would not be able to use 
the plans of the Saenger-Project as they do 
not have the ability. 

France: Besides Saenger, France has ac¬ 
quired a number of German scientists and 
specialists on Jet and rocket motors. Among 
them were the directors of the B-M-W in 
Berlln-Spandau on Jet development. Dr. 
Oestrlch Is also In France with the greater 
part of his staff and Deplom-lng. Schneider, 
the head of the research department for 
rocket development Schneider was also 
with B-M-W. but from the branch of the 
company at Allbach near Munich, Bavaria. 
Also In France are Professors Nallinger and 
Wleherer of the Vienna Technical High 
School. These last two are a further Illus¬ 
tration of the tendency of scientists to flee 
from east to west, as Vienna Is now under 
Soviet Influence. 

England: In England, some 100 Germans 
work in the Royal Aircraft Establishment at 
Farnborough. in the rocket experimental 
station at Wascott and Bucks and with var¬ 
ious industrial firms. The rocket specialists 
are the most in demand. The outstanding 
one in this group was chief engineer of de¬ 
sign, Schmid, of the Walther Rocket plant 
at Kiel, who, however, was killed In 1948 In 
an explosion with several of his German co- 
workers. There are also aerodynamical 
German engineers and German metallurgists 
working In England. 

Australia and Canada: In Australia, Ger¬ 
man scientists are working on rocket ex¬ 
perimentations with native scientists on 
projects that are so gigantic that they will 
require the services of some 20,000 workers 
In Industry. There are some 200 specialists 
In Canada. Among them Is Professor Ber- 
gold, biochemist of the Max Plank Institute. 
His work on the chemical destruction of in¬ 
sects Is BO Important that his Canadian as¬ 
sistants rate his contribution to Canada as 
worth millions of dollars every year. 

OSOMAN SaiMTISTS IN THE UMITXD STATES 

Of the number of German scientists and 
specialists who went to the United Btates, 
one estimate states that 500 went to the 
United States until 1947, and thiis the num¬ 
ber now is ?,000 for both scientists and 
specialists and top technicians. At the time 
of the Fuchs case in February 1950, a wit¬ 
ness testifying before the National Defense 
Committee stated that there were fiOO Ger¬ 
man scientists in the United States engaged 
in the development of military science. Of 
these, 98 were returning to Germany and 
362 had then taken out first citizenship pa¬ 
pers and the relatives of 238 of these scien¬ 
tists had also taken out such papers. That 
figure included only those In military work. 
A great number, however, are otherwise en¬ 
gaged. Scientists are still leaving Germany 
at this time, principally for France and the 
United States. Bo that the estimate of nearly 
3.000 top German scientlats in the United 
Btates at the present time is very probably 
correct. 

The value of the German scientists to the 
United States has been variously estimated. 
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The Army has ststed that in rocket research 
alone, the United States has saved 9750,000,« 
000. The magazine Time has placed a value 
of 91 . 000 , 000.000 on the work of the Qerxnan 
scientists. General Putt of the United, States 
Air Force estimates that the total gain to 
the United States in their work in addition 
to the captured plans amounts to several 
billions of dollars. It hat been said that 
the United States knowledge of rocketa 
leaped 10 years by the know-how gained from 
the rockets of the German Bclentlsts. 

The Moscow radio on July 2, 1960, pro¬ 
claimed that: “At the beginning of 1946, 
18 Japanese spociaiists were sent to the 
United States—bacteriologists, who zealously 
handed over to their new masters all their 
material on the production of the bacterial 
weapon/' 

It stated that the work was being carried 
out in secret laboratories iii Maryland and 
in the bacteriological detachments of the 
American Army in Massachusetts and Utah. 

OSRMAK SCIEKTISTS STILZ. IN OEKMAN7 

The great number of the German scien¬ 
tists remained in Germany. In general it 
may be said that those who had a Job and 
were not otherwise forced remained. That 
accounts for the high number among the 
schools of higher learning who remained in 
Germany. Those who left Germany gener¬ 
ally worked for the government and had 
ceased to operate for private industry that 
had been either bombed out or dismantled. 
But even among those who lost their con¬ 
nections there were a great number who re¬ 
mained in Germany. Some have turned down 
the most tempting offers to leave the coun¬ 
try. Among those who remained are Prof. 
Otto Hahn and Prof. Werner Heisenberg, the 
first of whom is the father of atomic energy 
research and the other was the first to apply 
the principle at atom-6ma.shing Both are 
at the Max Plank Institute In Goettingen. 
They are established In a new. modern in¬ 
stitute and were very happy in their work 
when we visited them. A Professor Reppe 
preferred to stay in a detention camp in Ger¬ 
many when asked to go to the United States. 
When Professor Butenandt, who pioneered 
in synthetic rubber, turned down an oiler to 
go to Switzerland, the students of the Uni¬ 
versity of Tuebingen staged a large torch¬ 
light parade in honor of the renowned scien¬ 
tist, also the holder ol a Nobel prize. 

We have shown that in the early part of 
this chapter that on the basis of a break¬ 
down of the Indfistrlal population of West¬ 
ern Germany, as against the same type of 
population in the eastern part of Germany, 
that there must have been three times as 
many scientists In. the western part. There¬ 
fore. out of a total of 7,300, there are some 
1,800 scientists In the eastern zone. As a 
great number fiod out of the eostern part 
before the Soviets came In from the east, 
It is hardly possible that the number of top 
men that remained for the Soviets was more 
than one-third of that number, or eoo. 
Prom our observations covering months of 
work over there, even one-third can be arid 
to be a high average. In the case of the 
Zeiss experts, it was a whole lot less. And 
that was the largest industry in Germany in 
one place. The total number who went to 
Prance, England. Canada. Australia, Switzer¬ 
land. In all probability reach 600. The testi¬ 
mony at the Fuchs investigation in Wash¬ 
ington stated there were 600 scientists in 
the United States from Germany who 
worked in military plants alone, and that it 
was possible that the total German sclon- 
tlsts in the United States at this time 
amounted to 2,000. This total of 600 for 
the Soviet Union, 600 tor all the other coun¬ 
tries of the Western World, and 2,000 In the 
United States would leave 4,108 eclentlsts as 
still In Germany without any deductions for 
deaths or retirement. 

ThL". estimate of over 4,000 sclentlatB still 
In Germany is confirmed, we estimate from a 


source that has Just been made available. 
One of our German correspondents writes us 
that a new handbook of German scientists 
has Just been published listing 7,000 sci¬ 
entists as now employed in all German tech¬ 
nical universities, music and art, colleges, 
scientific Institutes, societies and periodicals. 
Evidently this new handbook Includes protes- 
sions and grades of teachers that we did not 
Include In our table. However, the number 
listed in this new handbook confirms our 
estimate of over 4,000 German scientists, at 
the level discussed In this chapter. 

Our estimate of 600 German scientists now 
in the Soviet Union Is a figure that is arrived 
at aftor the sifting of a great amount of 
material and checking of data, In lieu of 
actual statistics. It is an answer to those 
who say that the Russians have the German 
scientists, whenever the weakness of the So¬ 
viet educational system is shown and wher¬ 
ever the quality of Soviet science Is demon¬ 
strated. We have here shown that the num¬ 
ber that the Soviets gained approximated 
thf number that were gained by all the 
western powers, excluding the United States 
whose own particular acquisition therefore 
represents a clear advantage to the western 
powers, without any offsets Then, when It 
Is remembered that the gain by the United 
States is over and above what was needed, 
as the United States on Its own poBsessee a 
preponderance of world know-how, It toe- 
comer unforgettably apparent how puny was 
the gain that the Sovlete achieved through 
the German scientists. 

The Informant In Sweden says: "There are 
three Atomgrads. Tl^e one in the Kustoas 
region, the other near Lake Baikal, near the 
borders of Outer Mongolia and the third 
east of the Urals northwesterly of Magnito¬ 
gorsk. The plants are underground. The 
Swedish sources claim that here laboratory 
bombs are produced under forced conditions 
under the orders of the Politburo, who are In¬ 
sisting on speed. But these sources say that 
the bomb the Soviets finally succeeded In 
making was not the bomb that had been 
used by the United States on July 16, 1945, 
at the Alamogordo Air Base In New Mexico 
and later against Japan. The Soviets lacked 
the knowledge of the proper amount of U-236 
needed to touch off a fast chain reaction by 
the neutrons. So they developed a bomb that 
was similar to the one that the Germans bod 
made experimentally during the war. using 
deuterium or heavy water. Tire Soviet bomb 
explosion of July 1949 doe.s not prove that 
the Soviets now know ns much as the western 
powers about the atom bomb. It does prove, 
however, that the Soviets are desperately try¬ 
ing to catch up to the knowledge that the 
western powers have of the atom bomb by 
taking short cuts. That explosion proves 
that the Soviets are at least 4 years behind 
and that the time lag Is likely to continue, it 
may even increase, as the Soviets have the 
hardest work ahead of them In atom bomb 
production. It was harder for the United 
States to put the bomb Into production 
than to find out how to make it. But the 
United States has solved the production prob¬ 
lem. The Soviets must still start quantity 
production of uranium 236. Until she tons 
a stockpile of the fissionable raw materials 
she will not have a single bomb, much less 
a stockpile,” 

RUSSIA AS AN INnUSTRIAI. POWKB BKLONOS IN THI 
MINOR LEACUB 

Rather than rely on false Communist sta¬ 
tistics we were Interested In getting first¬ 
hand data on conditions in Russian Industry. 
We thought It would be a very difficult Job 
at the beginning to locate any great number 
of individuals who had recently left Russia 
and were In the states bordering on Russia. 
We found, however, that there were thou¬ 
sands of such individuals and our task was 
nowhere as difficult on this matter as we 
expected. As a matter of fact, any client 
himself, if he knows these languages, can 


easily do the same thing we did to find out 
basic facts. We did not find a single person 
who was at all Impressed with Russia's ac¬ 
complishment in Industry. What few good 
things she has are practically all imitations 
of the products of western countries, par¬ 
ticularly Germany and America. 

As an Industrial power we found Russia 
about where the United States was In 1890 
and 1000. As compared with either Ger¬ 
many or Japan. Russia’s position Is indeed 
pathetic. Most of the people interviewed 
were dumbfounded that Americans believed 
that Russia was making a real progress In 
Industry. It Is true she is making a few 
reasonably good armament products such as 
tanks, artillery, and certain types of short 
sawed-olf guns. In modern warfare to suc¬ 
ceed (as both Germany and Japan found 
out) one must be an all-around power and 
not have a few good specialized products. 

Even a third-class Industrial power can 
pull a surprise attack In a distant area of the 
world like Korea and look fairly good for a 
short time. But after the element of sur¬ 
prise Is overcome then the Inherent facts will 
come out that she simply has not got the 
stuff to play In the big league. 

WE HAVE NO REASON TO PEAR RUSSIA OR CHINA 

Just What goes on In the mind of the 
average American when he thinks of the 
United States fighting the 470,000,000 people 
of China? First, he has been sold a propa¬ 
ganda of fear so that the very thought 
frightens him. He reads detailed accounts 
about the wonders of the "crack” Fourth 
Route Army which the Chinese Reds propose 
to fight Us with. Well. I have rend account 
after account about the "crack" Red Chinese 
divisions, and you would gather from these 
accounts that practically every one of these 
Chinese soldiers was a West Point graduate. 
By what stretch of the imagination can one 
classify the Rod Chinese divisions as crack 
divisions In western terms? Whom did they 
ever fight? Could It be that they got their 
reputntlon by running after the broken- 
down Chlang Kai-shek troojxs and that they 
proved themselves to be the better runners? 
Could It bo that a miracle has been ac- 
rompllshed nrid that suddenly the Illiterate 
Chinese are able to handle the modern ma¬ 
chinery of modern war, thereby becoming 
fighters capable of getting "In the ring" with 
big timers? 

Aciually, I believe the attempt to scare 
the American people to death because of the 
prospect of fighting China calls ior the 
belly laugh of all time. Here we have a 
country that hap taken on and at the same 
time defeated the two greatest Industrial 
powers in the world—Germany and Japan— 
and now we are supposed to shake In our 
boots at the prospect of fighting broken- 
down China. The very thought that you 
can scare people about all this is a good In¬ 
dication of the type of cockeyed thinking 
that is going on In this country. Let me 
give you a lew ABC facts regarding China: 

1 Believe It or not. there Is not a single 
modern steel mill in all of China, and she Is 
supposed to be able to fight a war. 

2. Ill modern war, ground troops are a 
liability if they cannot be supplied with 
mechanized tanks and protected by air power 
consuming high-test airplane gas. For all 
practical purposes, there Is not a gallon of 
high-test gas produced in China and her 
total production of crude oil Is only 47,000 
barrels a month. Can you imagine that? A 
little over 1.000 barrels a day which any 
single third-class Industrial plant In tha 
United States alone would consume. 

3. As far as transportation In all ol north¬ 
ern China Is concerned, It is entirely done 
by horse and cart. 

4. Believe it or not, as regards the mak¬ 
ing of modern weapons. China has no muni¬ 
tion factories except for thore making hand¬ 
made primitive weapons. Here is a country 
that is largely relying on American weapons 
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Which our State Department practically pre- 
aented them with at different tlmei; or is 
relying on gifts of aec^d-hand weapons from 
the Russian Reds, and which mxist be hauled 
overland thousands of miles. As contrasted 
With these primitive weapons, the United 
States has such powerful machines that on 
one single day this week they were able to 
wipe out 90 percent of a city of 85,000 people. 

Frankly, I can only consider the attempts 
to measure the strength of China against 
that of the United States as a colossal Joke. 
At the start of the Korean war. the Russian 
Reds were supposed to have hundreds of 
wonderful modern submarines ready to 
smash our Navy upon its arrival. U^hen the 
showdown actually came with whatever sub¬ 
marines were there, they gracefully chose 
to say, “Excuse, please.” Then, too, the 
Reds were supposed to have all types of 
planes that could run rings around the 
planes of the most modern and Industrial 
power In the world. Again, after a lew en¬ 
counters they, too. followed the same course 
as the submarines In gracefully backing out. 
I am convinced that as stupid as the Russian 
leaders have proven themselves to be that 
they are not dumb enough to fight a war with 
us and lose face completely in Asia after 
seeing what happens to any primitive mili¬ 
tary and Industrial country when it comes 
up against a first-class twentieth century 
power. 

For that matter, let us look at a lew sim¬ 
ple A B C’s as regards the difference between 
the horse-drawn civilization of the Russian 
Communists as against the mechanical power 
machine of the United States. The one fig¬ 
ure that measures the power of a notion is 
the amount of mechanical horsepower pro¬ 
duced In each country, whereas last year the 
United States controled two-thirds of the 
world’s horsepower and Russia controlled 
only 10 percent of the same horsepower. 
Here are the two figures in productive horse¬ 
power which show the power of the United 
States over that of Russia. In addition we 
show also the remaining horsepower in the 
rest of the world. 

Comparative productive horsepovoer for the 
pear J$S0 

Percent 

United States_ 8,452,000.000 86.0 

U. S. S. R. 984,000.000 10.0 

Rest of world_2,495,000,000 25.0 


World total... 0, 932,000.000 100.0 

ARE WE COINO TO TIGHT MIDGETS OB GIANTS? 

If we were threatened with war by power¬ 
ful industrial countries like Germany and 
Japan during the height of their power, we 
might have something to worry about. But 
I see absolutely nothing to be concerned 
about When we are being threatened by na¬ 
tions like Russia and China that are still 
using methods of the eightceenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries In order to conduct a war. 

Now you can always built up a case to 
Claim that the United States Is completely 
unprepared as compared to previous wars 
which wc decisively won. But actually, dc- 
qjlte all the gloom, we are better prepared 
before the big battle with Russia starts 
than we have ever been In entering a war. 
In the first place, our Navy and merchant 
marine are Just about 100-percent built al¬ 
ready. Whereas at the beginning of World 
War ir we had but a few Army camps ready, 
today we have all the Army camps of World 
War II available on a very short notice. At 
the beginning of World War 11—when we 
fought the two greatest mass-production 
powers in the world at the same time In the 
case of Germany and Japan—we had but 
a modest aircraft production capacity. To¬ 
day, this productive capacity la tremendous. 
China, on the other hand, does not have a 
single factory that can produce an airplane, 
and anyone who tries to win a war today 


With manpower and not airplanes la Juat 
insane. Whereas Russia always has had a 
small airplane capacity compared to ours, 
and many of them producing wooden planes, 
our aircraft capacity as a result of World 
war II and the ensuing years is today by 
far the greatest of any country in the world. 
The plants do not have to be built, the men 
do not have to be trained, and the machine 
tools and metals are readily available. As 
contrasted with this, a substantial part of 
not only Russian aircraft plants, but every 
other type of plant was seriously damaged 
in World War n. whereas not a single Amer¬ 
ican plant was damaged. One can safely 
say so soon after World War II that no coun¬ 
try In all history ever had such a powerful 
armament machine ready to go into action 
on short notice. 

Let’s drop the old slogan. “See America 
First,” and use instead “Know America First.” 
Our organization, in Its daily work. Is fa¬ 
miliar with a substantial part of this coun¬ 
try’s research of both a war and peacetime 
nature, and when you compare it with any¬ 
thing else in the world you Just have to enjoy 
a good belly laugh. It would be one thing 
If the American scientific and industrial 
machine was Just a theory which had never 
been tried and proven in actual practice. It 
was only a few years ago that It dumb¬ 
founded the entire world In its actual opera¬ 
tion. How soon it Is forgotten that, even 
before the postwar expansion of our indus¬ 
trial machine, during the last war it was 
turning out every single day of the year 4% 
merchant vessels. Remember, this is not a 
month or a year, but 4’^ merchant vessels 
every day. It was turning out over 1,800 air¬ 
planes a week and has still greater capacity 
for production today. It was also turning 
out Navy combatant vessels of different types 
at the rate of 1*4 for every single day of the 
year. 

We are firmly convinced that any reason¬ 
able analysis of comparative war strength 
between Russia and the United States is 
about as sensible as comparing the strength 
of an infant with a full-grown man. War 
Is a mechanized thing today, and science, 
mass-production know-how, and oil have re¬ 
placed men as Its sinews. Don’t be misled 
by the propaganda of fear which is the natu¬ 
ral result of misinformation, and, above all, 
don't sell American industrial know-how 
short. We are the No. 1 power of the world 
and will continue to be for a long time. 

William J. Baxter. 


Consolidation of Veterans’ Administration 
Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 14.1951 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letters: 

AMERICAN LEGION SERVICE COMMITTEE. 

Jamaica, Long J aland. August 10,1951. 
Hon. EoiTR NouRsx Rocunts, 

House 0/ Jtepresentatives,. 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Congrxsswoman: You no doubt 
have received several letters concerning the 
transfer of the Veterans' Administration Dis¬ 
trict Office which handled Insurance and 
death claims to Philadelphia within the next 
0 months, transfer to be completed within 
18 months. 


As rehabilitation chairman of the Tenth 
Dtotrlot (Nassau. Queens, and BuffoUc) and 
service director of the Queens American 
Legion, I attended a special meeting held 
AugtMt 9, 1951, by the <^eens County dele¬ 
gates, and It is our opinion that the follow¬ 
ing facts, If considered will be sufficient to 
warrant the cancellation of the present move 
which is certainly not a move toward econo¬ 
my. The American Legion believes In econo¬ 
my in Government expenses to keep down 
the tremendous Income taxes. 

However, this move by the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministrator Gen. Carl A. Gray, Jr.. Is not an 
sot of economy. Thia consolidation la an 
additional expense and burden upon our 
Government, 

The following facts are aa stated to the 
best of our knowledge and belief: 

Whereas New York is a thickly populated 
veterans* area, and any move to another 
State would effect a great hardship on those 
doing business with the district office re¬ 
garding loans, insurance and death cases, and 
for the widows and children who are bene¬ 
ficiaries of deceased veterans. Between the 
years 1938 and 1934 the New York regional 
office handled all claims of living and de¬ 
ceased veterans. 

It has not been stated heretofore that on 
policies which have a loan value a veteran 
who needs money can go to this Insurance 
company and get It Immediately. It Is false 
economy to say that these claims can be 
adjudicated through the mail box. 

1. In urgent cases when a veteran ap- 
peared before II a. m. requesting an insur¬ 
ance loan he would have a check the same 
afternoon. 

2. When a veteran died his claims folder 
being In the New York regional office was 
picked up. transferred to another section, 
adjudioated immediately upon proper cre¬ 
dentials and foi filing forms F 22. 630, and 
534. 

The two foregoing paragraphs are econ¬ 
omy. The reason—no mall box, no transfer 
of case files from one State to another. 

The consolidation of insurance and death 
claims at the regional office. 858 Seventh 
Avenue. New York, would effect economy. 
There would be no delay. A man could pay 
his premiums, borrow on his policy and upon 
his death the claims could be Immediately 
adjudicated. 

Therefore, we of Queens County American 
Legion ask our Congressmen to show Gen¬ 
eral Gray that this is false economy, that 
the only way to effect economy in the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration Is to consolidate the 
district office with the regional office. 

The details Involved in the moving, ex- 
pressage of office equipment, required space 
to be made available in Philadelphia, and 
the great number of employees with fam¬ 
ilies, owning their homes, which would have 
to be disposed of and which would entail 
a great loss, real-estate market being what 
it is today, all tend to show that the anti¬ 
cipated move la anything but economy 

Therefore, be It resolved to Immediately 
abandon the moving of the district office to 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Respectfully, 

Michael J. Opfklt. 

Rehabilitation Chairman, Tenth District, 
New York. Service Director, Queens 
Countp American Legion. 

Auctrsr 9,1951. 

Hon. Edith N. Rogebs, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dxar Conobebswoman Roobrs: We, vet¬ 
erans of World War II, have Just learned that 
you have Introduced a resolution to rescind 
the so-called economy consolidation of the 
New York, Boston, Richmond, and Philadel¬ 
phia offices of the Veterans’ Administration. 
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It Is With a sincere and appreciative feel¬ 
ing of gratitude that we take this oppor¬ 
tunity to thank you for your spontaneous 
Indignant reaction to a move which so com¬ 
pletely disregards the principles of true 
economy and the welfare of loyal American 
war veterans, we wish to assure you that the 
stand you have taken is shared by all the 
able and sympathetic members of the New 
York delegation and by many of the delega¬ 
tions of other States. 

It Is gratifying to know that in our hour 
of need, we were fortunate to find men and 
wom3n of your caliber in Congress who saw 
fit to champion the cause of the veteran. 
Sincere thanks. 

Herman Asners, John C. Schmldlin, 
Caslinne M. Anohor, Allen Schlff, 
New York, N. Y,; Marcus Hartman, 
Joseph F. Petendree, Bronx, N Y.; 
Irving H. Richmond. John R. Pllazzo, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; William Spina. Frank¬ 
lin Square, N. Y.; Joseph E. Jeantel, 
Corona, N. Y.; Charles Augere, Bronx, 
N. Y,; Sheldon Bceman, Brooklyn, 
N, Y.; Charles E. Franzinck, Staten 
Island, N. Y.; Louie Childs, Jamaica, 
N. Y.. Charles L. West. Marino M. 
Lewnes, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Domlano T. 
Coppa, Henry Holmes, Bronx, N. Y.; 
Ephraim Ed. Kaufman, Stanley 
Strumber, Brooklyn. N. Y.; David Ler- 
uer, Herbert J. Schmiug, Agnes J. 
Oalm, Rafaela Santos. Arnold Shin¬ 
ing, New York, N. Y.; David Fink, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


The American Legion, 

New York. N. Y. 

Dear Congresswoman : Under date of July 
26, 1951, Carl R. Gray, Jr, administrator of 
Veterans' Affairs, issued a release announc¬ 
ing plans for the consolidation of the VA 
district offices now located In Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Richmond, Va„ Into 
one area office to be located In Philadelphia. 
These offices handle the Insurance and 
death claim benefits. Mr. Gray stated that 
this move will result In an estimated sav¬ 
ings of nearly $2,000,000 yearly. 

We earnestly request that the two United 
States Senators from New York together 
with the State congressional delegation fol¬ 
low the example of the Massachusetts dele¬ 
gation and investigate the claims made by 
Mr Gray as they effect New York State. 

We believe that the figures as given out 
by Mr. Gray In his release as they relate to 
New York are erroneous and misleading. We 
are convinced that his plan will not bring 
about a saving by reason of the closing of 
the New York district office. 

In the release Mr. Gray states: "The sav¬ 
ings resulting from the abolishment of the 
New York district office alone have been 
estimated at $1,000,000 a year. The figures 
Include about $478,000 In salaries; $488,000 
In rent and maintenance, and the remainder 
in other Items such as communications and 
tabulating activities." 

Further in the release regarding person¬ 
nel Mr. Gray makes this statement: "Those 
now employed in the three district offices 
(Boston, New York, Richmond) will be given 
the opportunity to move to Philadelphia to 
work in the new office. Any vacancies cre¬ 
ated by VA employees not desiring to trans¬ 
fer will be filled locally.” Judging from 
these two statements it would appear as 
though be would save $478,000 on salaries 
in New York but spend that much In Phila¬ 
delphia to replace them. 

Regarding the saving of $488,000 in rental, 
that too appears to be greatly exaggerated. 
First of all the VA occupies only a part of 
the building at 346 Broadway, or 180,000 
square feet at a cost of $1.26 per square foot 
or $230,000. This figure would be brought 
down further by deducting the cost of space 
to be used in Philadelphia, Whatever saving 


that might be made by moving to Phila¬ 
delphia could be made right here in New 
York City by moving the district office to 
the VA building now housing the New York 
regional office at 262 Seventh Avenue where 
ample space Is now available. Mr. Gray 
knows that 150,000 square feet was avail¬ 
able in that building when he planned to 
move the activities of the Brooklyn regional 
office to that office several months back. It 
is still available. 

We believe in fairness to all concerned 
that Mr. Gray should make available the 
exact figures showing actual savings. If any. 
that will accrue if this consolidation is car¬ 
ried out. That figure should take Into con¬ 
sideration the actual rental cost of the space 
now occupied at 346 Broadway; the cost of 
moving this enormous activity to Phila¬ 
delphia; the cost of space In Philadelphia 
for this New York case load; the cost of 
moving employees who would transfer to 
Philadelphia, and the cost of training new 
employees to take the place of those who 
would not make the change. Then deduct 
from that, the saving that could be made 
by consolidating the activities of the New 
York district office at 346 Broadway with 
the activities of the New York regional office 
at 252 Seventh Avenue where space is now 
available. We believe that the savings in 
dollars and cents for Uncle Bam, if any, 
will be greatly offset by the loss of em¬ 
ployment for many with years of service 
In the VA. plus the loss of many employ¬ 
ment opportunities In New York City, to¬ 
gether with the disadvantage that VA clients 
will have to endure In securing that which 
they are rightfully entitled to by reason of 
the fact that the office administering these 
benefits Is to be located many miles away 
in another State and city. Mr. Gray pointed 
out In his release that the new district office 
will continue to be as near as the corner 
mailbox for those paying their insurance 
premiums For reasons known only to him 
he makes no statement regarding the many 
problems confronting claimants and service 
officers which cannot be handled or adjudi¬ 
cated through the corner mailbox. 

Sines 1923 the American Legion, through 
national convention mandates has been call¬ 
ing \ipon the Veterans’ Administration to 
decetitrullze the adjudication of death and 
insurance claims to regional offices These 
resolutions have been consistently and re¬ 
peatedly presented to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. In 1950 the American Le¬ 
gion Insurance advisory board, made up of 
leaders In the insurance field, went on record 
with the opinion that better service could 
be rendered policyholders and their bene¬ 
ficiaries if disability and death clolms of 
United States Government life insurance 
and national service life Insurance were 
settled at the regional office level, with cen¬ 
tralization of premium payments and in¬ 
surance underwriting. 

The Veterans’ Administration objection to 
our recommendation Is that It would create 
an Immediate need for additional person¬ 
nel at the regional office level. We believe 
that a further study would reverse that 
opinion in view of the manpower needed to 
handle these cases In either the present 
district offices or the area offices contem¬ 
plated In the new plan. The most important 
consideration overlooked by the Veterans* 
Administration la the difference In time re¬ 
quired to adjudicate an insurance or death 
claim In an office far removed which has to 
be done through the corner mailbox as com¬ 
pared to the personal action that can be 
taken by all concerned In the regional office. 
That is a most Important point that should 
be weighed when considering this matter. 

Hon, Edith Noxtrsx Rogers In an article 
published in the Congressional Record, July 
30, 1951, under extension of remarks, stated: 
"Taking the district office from Boston (the 


same applies to New York) will be a great 
economic loss to that area, and give poorer 
service to veterans and their families and 
cause many to lose their Jobs. The Veterans 
Administration was created to serve the vet¬ 
erans. Moving the office to Philadelphia will 
hurt that service.” 

Mr. Gray in his release stated that this 
move would be started in 6 months and 
completed in 18. It has been brought to our 
attention that the move has already been 
started. 

Your Individual and collective efforts In 
behalf of the veterans and their dependents 
In New York State will be appreciated. 

Yours for the Legion, 

Joseph P. Piccibillo. 

Chairman, Department of Rehabilt- 
tation Committee. 

Approved by: 

Dr. Joseph R. Hawn, 
Department Commander. 

P. S.—The enclosed resolution regarding 
this move was adopted at the Nassau County 
convention. It will be confirmed and adopt¬ 
ed at the department of New York conven¬ 
tion scheduled to be held In New York City, 
August 9, 10, and 11. 1951. 


Salute to Sweden 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in our 
prayers for the release not only of Bill 
Oatis and of Frank Noel, Associated 
Press men, but of all people suffering at 
the hands of Communist captors, surely 
there is room in our hearts for an ex¬ 
pression of gratitude to a gallant friend 
of freedom. I refer to Sweden. 

Bold in its stand against Red demands 
for their return, chivalrous Sweden has 
oilercd sanctuary to the 12 seamen and 
the 4 flyers who recently fled the bar¬ 
baric tyranny of the Soviet-controlled 
Warsaw regime. 

Yesterday I requested the Department 
of State to transmit a letter of thanks 
for the above to His Majesty, the King 
of Sweden. 

Mr, Speaker, with your kind permis¬ 
sion, 1 should like to list below, my let¬ 
ter: 

Congress or the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.. August 13,1951, 
His Majesty Gustavub VI Adolf, 

King of Sweden. 

My Dear Kino Gubtavus: Would you please 
accept these humble thanks from the Rep¬ 
resentative of the Thirteenth Congressional 
District of New Jersey for the gallant place 
your country Is taking In the fight for free¬ 
dom. 

I refer especially to the courageous action 
taken by members of Your Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment relative the recent escapees from Com¬ 
munist-dominated. Communist-despised Po¬ 
land. 

True to the traditions of your great people 
and your glorious kings, I am sure that you 
will not quail at any grunts that might be 
snorted from the direction of the Soviet bear 
for the release of these unfortunates. 

I beg of you, King Gustavus, please do not 
repeat the tragic error that we made at the 
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«nd of the World War II, when we consid¬ 
ered the Soviet a true and honorable mili¬ 
tary ally, and turned back to them, unwill¬ 
ing and unfortunate prisoners of war—to be 
slaughtered. We have learned our lesson. 

May the glory of Qod shine on you and 
your people for this kindness. 

Sincerely, 

Alfhsd D. Sxemxnsxx. 

Member of Congress. 


Patriotic American—^Alfred KoUborg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

or WUGONSW 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, these days a person who seri¬ 
ously exercises his energies In behalf 
of what he believes Is best for America 
never knows whether he will be praised 
or damned for his efforts. 

Alfred Kohlberg, an American mer¬ 
chant, has done a great deal of busi¬ 
ness with the people of China for many 
years. As a result of these personal con¬ 
tacts with the Chinese people he foresaw 
long ago the tragic course of our for¬ 
eign policy in the Far East. His stren¬ 
uous efforts to awaken the people in 
America, both in and out of the Qov- 
emment, to the Communist danger in 
China has brought him considerable 
abuse by those who would defend our 
ill-fated policy In China. 

The Passionist Fathers, a Catholic 
missionary society, who have engaged in 
missionary work in China for many 
years, recognize Kohlberg for the true 
American patriot that he is. I include 
herewith the following article about Mr. 
Kohlberg. which appeared in the June 
1951 issue of the Sign, a magazine pub¬ 
lished by the Passionist Fathers: 
Omx-Man Crxtsads —AtnusD Koklbsro, No. 1 

Headache or the Coheades, Partxcxtlarlt 

Those Who Fodxed Up Oxtb China Pouct 
(By Irene Corbally Kuhn) 

One day last January, Government truck¬ 
men, armed with a Senate subpena, pulled 
up at a farm near Lee, Mass., and hauled 
away 70 metal files of correspondence and 
documents stored there by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Whatever the outcome of 
the congressional Inquiry based on the haul, 
it marked the climax of a process begun 6 
years earlier by a stubborn little patriot 
named Alfred Kohlberg—importer, phllan- 
tbroplst, and self-educated authority on 
communism and far-eastern affairs. 

Having stumbled on what, in his view, 
looked remarkably like Red skulduggery In 
the Institute—of which he was an active 
member—Kohlberg had launched a one-man 
campaign for an honest Investigation of the 
outfit. Stymied In this effort, smeared for 
his pains, he dug In still deeper. And once 
aroused by the odor of Communist Infiltra¬ 
tion. he followed Its trail In a dozen different 
directions. By this time, It la safe to sur¬ 
mise. he must be regarded by the comrades 
and their camp followers as their No. 1 head¬ 
ache. 

The State Department’s Far Bast policy has 
been the chief object of his buUdogllke mln- 


Istratlone. During the Tydlngs committee 
whitewash bearings last fall, those growing 
out of Senator Joi MoCAantr'a charges, 
Kohlberg was billed by hostile commentators, 
quite erroneously, as the bete noire behind 
the Wisconsin marine. Kls influence has 
been suspected, quite correctly, behind such 
antl-Communlat enterprises as the American 
China Policy Association, the newsletter. 
Counterattack (famous for its publication 
of Red channels), the now-defunct monthly. 
Plain Talk, its current fortnightly successor, 
the Freeman, and the American Jewish 
League Against Communism. Indeed, when¬ 
ever a new drive against the Stalinist 
brethren is In the news, It has become 
routine to look for this calm, qulet-apoken, 
relentless businessman behind the scenes. 

It was back In January 1946 that high 
officials of our State Department became 
aware of a persistent buzzing and ringing in 
their heads and ears. The more they shook 
their heads, the more insistent the noise. 
They did not realize It then, but Alfred Kohl¬ 
berg had Initiated his private war on their 
far-eastern policy. Now, 5 years later, the 
war is still raging. There have been no con¬ 
clusive victories on either side. But In the 
swift, bloody rush of history in Asia, Kohl¬ 
berg has chalked up a depressing number of 
pyrrhlc victories as time and again his pre¬ 
dictions of catastrophe for Uncle Sam in that 
part of the world have become tragic 
actualities. 

When the first small rockslldes of Kohl- 
betg’s avalanche of criticism and protest be¬ 
gan falling on the heads of the State De¬ 
partment officers, they were dismissed or 
Ignored. No one “Important” in the De¬ 
partment had ever heard of him. He was 
not an “expert” In the diplomatists’ sense 
of the word and apparently represented only 
his obscure self. His views, therefore, were 
considered worthless by the code-and-courler 
crowd. They have changed their minds 
since then. 

State Department officials were not alone 
in their ignorance of Alfred Kohlberg. Be¬ 
yond his business circle, his neighbors in 
suburban Bronxvllle, a small group of old 
China hands, and an even smaller group of 
long-time militant antl-Communists, few 
other Americans knew his name. And even 
among his professional colleagues and per¬ 
sonal associates, few knew him really well. 
He Is a man adept at protective coloring. 

J Faintly rotund, prematurely bald, and with 
a curiously enigmatic smile as bis constant 
expression, he might have sat as the original 
model for the Chinese god of happiness. Al¬ 
though well-to-do, he Is indifferent to ex¬ 
ternals and to any kind of show, and has 
been called by his friends “the worst-dressed 
man in New York,” an accolade that merely 
makes him chuckle. He has extraordinary 
poise and coolness and a dry, crackling, 
subtly sarcastic wit. He has the unusual 
ability of making bis personality felt as a 
strong, vital force even when he is merely sit¬ 
ting quiet, listening. In an argument, he is a 
deadly sure shot, developing bis point of view 
deftly and then waiting for the proper mo¬ 
ment to demolish an opponent’s stand with 
one piece of indubitable fact, presented with 
sweet reasonableness. Like a plastic toy 
loaded at the base, he cannot be toppled, no 
matter how far he is pushed. 

Nor will he compromise on a principle; 
once he has determined the principle at 
issue, nothing will shake him from It. He 
does not, for example, weaken his position 
by admitting flaws on bis own side. One 
long-time friend said of him: “Alfred doesn’t 
make the mistake of being a liberal who 
dilutes his views. He has a kind of narrow 
militancy about them tbat strengthens them 
beyond measure. He^i a man of firm con¬ 
victions—^not merely opinions—a natural- 
bom fighter.” 


Kohlberg’s militancy in politieal convic¬ 
tions came relatively early In life. He was 
among the Republican rebels who split from 
the party In 1912 to support Theodore Roose¬ 
velt and his liberal Bull Moose campaign. 
Since then he has returned to the Repub¬ 
lican fold, but he still considers himself 
a liberal in the original definition, holding 
to government by law Instead of by admin¬ 
istrative flat. 

By far the greater part of his energies 
until about 10 years ago, however, was de¬ 
voted to his business—the Implying of 
Chinese textiles and embroidered linens. 
It was a business he had begun In San 
Francisco, his birthplace, after schooling In 
the University of California and a brief 
career in Job printing. 

Kohlberg is gifted with daring practicality, 
willingness to try anything, and sympathetic 
understanding of other minds, which he has 
been able to put to good use in commerce. 
Almost single-handedly, he built up a real 
cottage industry in southeastern China, sup¬ 
plying linens from Ireland, basic designs from 
the United States. Shortly before the out¬ 
break of the Slno-Japanese war In 1937, 
he had 100,000 Chinese needlewomen, work¬ 
ing under contractors, readying linens for 
export to him. 

His enlightened business methods have 
made his firm an outstanding one and have 
paid off In unusual human dividends. Vir¬ 
tually all his employees own stock In the 
company: most have been with him any¬ 
where from 10 to 26 years. In China he 
has built a reputation over the years for 
scrupulous honesty and fair dealing. 

When he returned to China after the war, 
when his business had been suspended for 
the duration of the hostilities, he found that 
he had been repaid in kind. At the time of 
Pearl Harbor, Kohlberg’s firm had 3,500,000 
pieces In work In China. When the Japanese 
struck, he simply wrote off that shipment 
as a complete loss. Early in 1946, however, 
he discovered that his workers had managed 
to store away nearly 70 percent, secreting 
it from the Japanese behind false walls or in 
underground caches. Some of the Chinese 
had gone to great lengths, often at great 
personal expense, to hold up what they con¬ 
sidered their end of the bargain. They had 
salvaged for him more than $100,000 In 
goods. 

As a matter of course. Kohlberg took over 
all living expenses for his employees In 
China for the 4 years of the war. "They 
risked their lives to fulfill their contract and 
save my goods, even when they could have 
made a fortune from selling them in the 
black markets,” he says, matter of factly. 
“I Just put them back In business.” 

That reputation for fair dealing which 
paid off so handsomely In China is as much 
a part of Kohlberg as bis skin. When he re¬ 
turned with this unexpected bonanza, he 
was In a position to corner the embroidered 
linen market, bad he been so minded. In¬ 
stead, he advertised to his old customers 
that he could take care of them on the basis 
of prewar goods at prewar prices. "Any¬ 
body else,” a business competitor said, 
“would have taken advantage of that kind 
of situation to exploit the market. It was 
typical of Alfred that he didn't.” 

In prewar days, Kohlberg had made some 
86 trips to the Orient. When we went to 
war with Japan, Kohlberg, then 66 years old, 
volunteered his services. He was an old 
hand at cross-country and all-weather fly¬ 
ing. The Army Air Force used him as a pilot 
In the antisubmarine patrol of the Gulf of 
Mexico, flying protection for the convoys. 

Later, still during the war. as a director 
and chairman of the executive committee 
of the American Bureau for Medical Aid to 
China, he continued to fly on periodic in¬ 
spection trips. Despite bis long business 
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association with China, his many friendships 
among the Chinese, he neither speaks nor 
understands Chinese. But he never let this 
handicap his movements. Repeatedly, with¬ 
out an Interpreter, he struck out deep Into 
the interior of China, to tiny villages and 
settlements. Isolated Chinese army camps 
and training schools, to see for hlmelf how 
American medical supplies were being used. 

On one of these trips, quite by accident, 
he stumbled on what was to become his 
major concern and preoccupation in the 
years that followed. The seemingly phleg¬ 
matic business man was converted into a 
focused one-man crusader against Com¬ 
munist influences in American life and espe¬ 
cially American policy in Asia. 

"It was in 1948," he recalls. "I was in 
Chunking and got to talking to some of our 
Embassy officials there. They told me that 
Chiang Kai-shek was stockpiling tanks end 
guns he'd got from us under lend lease, 
hoarding them for future use against the 
Chinese Communists. He wasn’t using them 
against the Japanese, they said. 

"I got kind of sore at that, and a few weeks 
later, in Kunming. I repeated these charges 
to Brigadier General Arms, who was in charge 
of the infantry training school there, under 
Stllwell, preparing Chinese forces for the 
Burma campaign. I asked the genwal why 
we had no control over Lend-Lease equip¬ 
ment for China. 'But we do.' General 
Arms told me. I insisted that I knew dif¬ 
ferently and repeated what I'd been told at 
the Embassy in Chunking. The general Just 
looked at me a moment and then proceeded 
to give me the low-down facts.” 

The gist of it was that everything by way 
of munitions that had come Into China had 
been delivered to him. The Chinese had re¬ 
ceived nothing directly as yet, and were not 
going to get one gun or one round of ammu¬ 
nition until Stllwell'8 forces were fully sup¬ 
plied. 

"This was in August, 1943,” Kohlberg said. 
"Nothing came through from us on lend- 
lease for the Chinese armies until the au¬ 
tumn of 1944, The Embassy story was made 
up out of whole cloth. The Nationalists 
couldn't have hoarded anything because they 
hadn't received anything ” 

Kohlberg was extremely disturbed. Why 
should American diplomats go out of their 
way to discredit our Chinese ally? He found 
other lies being circulated, a pattern of hos¬ 
tile propaganda. 

"At first,” he explains, "I didn't attribute 
it to Communist influence. A man doesn't 
think right off of traitors in his own gov¬ 
ernment. I thought of them as liars, not 
Communists. Then I began looking into 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, to which 
I’d contributed time and money—I was still 
giving money to it then. The IPR was full 
of men who prattled the same line as those 
ofBclals in Chungking. And the State De¬ 
partment, I knew, was drawing a lot of its 
personnel and consultants from the IPR.” 

Kohlberg did a simple thing which clinched 
his suspicions. He went back over a year 
of the institute's publications, pronounce¬ 
ments. and activities. Nearly all of these, he 
discovered, ran fairly parallel to the Com¬ 
munist Party line on China. He wrote an 
88-page pamphlet detailing his findings and 
conclusions and sent It, plus an open letter, 
to all trustees of the organization as well as 
others interested in the Far East. 

A hot controversy was touched off. The 
IPR board retailiated by attacking Kohlberg. 
He tried, without success, to get the story 
before the American public. He began to 
realize that there was a pattern to It all and 
to understand that it was a pattern designed 
by Communist-minded strategists. WhUe 
there were a great many well-meaning ipno- 
cents at the top of the institute roster, he 
found, the mischief was down below on the 


operational level. It was there that his de¬ 
mand for an objective investigation by neu¬ 
tral outside people was blocked. 

Characteristically, Kohlberg began to read 
his way through Marx's Das Kapital, the 
Communist manifesto, the constitution of 
the USSR, proceedings of Communist Inter¬ 
national Congresses. When he felt he was 
adequately fortUled by knowledge of com¬ 
munism and its methods, he carried the war 
to the enemy. In 1946, he founded the 
American China Policy Association, a group 
of American experts on China dedicated to 
exposing the Communist direction of the 
campaign against Chiang Kai-shek's Nation¬ 
alist regime and to informing the American 
people of the nature of the menace to the 
United States of America in a communized 
China. A barrage of carefully documented 
pamphlets and hard-hitting open letters 
poured out from the association headquar¬ 
ters These wore usually addressed to the 
Secretary of State, the President, or influen¬ 
tial Members of Congress, and frequently re¬ 
vealed unpublished or suppressed informa¬ 
tion. 

Kohlberg's tactics soon began to make an 
impression. Owen Lattimore. State Depart¬ 
ment consultant, charged that Kohlberg was 
in the pay of the Nationalist Government 
and was, besides, the undercover head of a 
China lobby. Both charges were absurd 
myths and merely gave Kohlberg more op¬ 
portunities to ask embarrassing questions 
about Lattimore and his friends in relation 
to American policies that were clearing the 
road to power for Stalin's Chinese puppets. 

The charges, however, were eagerly picked 
up and elaborated by self-styled liberal pub¬ 
lications and commentators. Kohlberg’s re¬ 
peated demands that he be heard by congres¬ 
sional committees where he was being 
smeared were simply ignored. Only the De¬ 
partment of Internal Revenue took official 
cognizance of the accusations—by seeking 
evidence of those fabled payments from the 
Chinese Treasury. 

After 2 month's’ combing of both Kohl- 
berg's and his wife’s financial affairs, the 
agent reported that Kohlberg had overpaid 
taxes in the amounts of $188 and $108 in 
1046 and 1047, respectfully. Kohlberg. an 
inveterate letter writer, sent a caustic let¬ 
ter to Secretary of the Treasury Snyder in 
which he commented acidly on the deplor¬ 
able waste of time and money involved in 
the Just-concluded investigation. Shortly 
thereafter, he received a bill for $82,000 from 
the Internal Revenue office for items it had 
decided, on second thought, to disallow as 
deductible after having approved them. He 
was delighted—it was just the kind of fight 
he likes, and he is now cheerfully engaged 
in court action on the issue. In any event, 
no slightest trace of the mjrthical Chinese 
payments showed up. 

Since his Introduction to the workings of 
the Communist conspiracy in China, Kohl¬ 
berg has steadily broadened his campaign 
against it. He has contributed thousands 
of dollars to the fight and keeps his check¬ 
book handy, though he is the shrewd busi¬ 
nessman at all times in Judging worth-while 
anti-Communlst causes. He has arranged 
his business affairs so that be now devotes 
about two-thirds of his time to reading, lec¬ 
turing, writing to defeat communism. 

Kohlberg views the torrid controversy on 
our Far East policy, which he helped expose, 
with quiet detachment and even a certain 
amount of mordant humor. Like the still, 
fixed eye of the tornado, he rides calmly in 
the center, unruffled by the violence of the 
forces around him. He doesn’t deny that 
he enjoys his role enormously. It provides 
a perfect outlet for his combative propen¬ 
sities, his brimming sense of satire and. above 
all, bis old-fashioned American patriotism. 


All Muit Shaft Blamt With West Pobteri 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

or OXEGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave granted, I am including as part 
of these remarks an editorial from the 
August 7 issue of the Oregon Journal en¬ 
titled "All Must Share Blame With West 
Pointers" which is well worth a wide 
reading audience. The editorial follows: 
All Must Shari Blamx With Wist Ponmcaa 

The I-get-by policy of many Americans 
is bearing sorry fruit. The belief that the 
real crime consists In getting caught rath¬ 
er than in the cheating or the misconduct is 
held by all-too-many Americans. And the 
West Point scandal proves it. 

West Point is not the only school where 
cheating goes on. It is doubtful whether 
many high schools and colleges are free 
from It. Even honor system schools run 
up against the principle Ingrained In most 
persons against reporting on our mates. As 
children in kindergarten we learned not to 
be "tattletales” before we learned our A B C's. 
Squealers and informers are disliked. We 
are told to be good sports. The honor sys¬ 
tem must break down that prejudice be¬ 
fore it can succeed. The West Point cadets 
admit they shielded their friends. 

Football is taking a beating for its profes¬ 
sionalism and its demands on the players— 
but note that of the 90 suspended at the 
academy only 44 were players. Thus the 
explanation lor cheating is an excuse and 
not the reason, although it may have con¬ 
tributed. 

Faculty members cannot be in the clear. 
The stupidest of professors must have de¬ 
tected cheating since the West Point trial 
admittedly goes back several years. Honor 
system or no honor system, they have their 
responsibilities. In some schools football- 
crazy enthusiasts on the faculty have con¬ 
nived at making ineligible men eligible to 
play football. And fellow students often 
pass their completed papers to distressed 
fellow classmen who are close to the border¬ 
line. School pride and spirit, you know. 
Bill has got to be in the lineup Saturday— 
or we get licked by Mudtown U. 

Congress now turns a sour eye on the 
Academy. Football must be deprofession- 
allzed. Yes, but how about the special 
trains that carry Senators and Representa¬ 
tives to the Annapolis-West Point game each 
year? 

And what is more Important, how about 
Congressman Brehm, convicted of demand¬ 
ing kick-backs from old women employed 
In his office, still sitting in Gongresa and 
making Jaws for us taxpayers? 

And what about us? Did you pad your 
expense account when you made your last 
Income tax? Did you list every dollar of In¬ 
come or cheat some on your own account? 

Where does this little white lie and cheat¬ 
ing really originate? Did the West Point 
cadets come from homos where it was con¬ 
doned? 

If football takes too much tlme—and it 
does—then let’s reduce the pressure by fewer 
games. Place less emphasis on profit for 
the college Involved. West Point la spend¬ 
ing $300,000 football proflto on a plushy golf 
course. 

Cheating at West Point or any other lohool 
is inescusable. Gentlemen and officers are 
not cheats—or should not be, but aome 
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blghly plMwd Axmy offlo«r« bave got away 
with Klckenlng lack of morality and been 
protected by their superUnra. 

The Issues contain a lot of **lf’s'* as indi¬ 
cated. There should be a way to salvage 
tl^ese mrn, not bad fellows at heart. The 
lesson Is a tough one. It should have been 
prevented, and could have been, by better 
faculty supervision. 

But, obviously, stealing Army commis¬ 
sions—that is what cheating at West Point 
means—must be ended. 

The Nation, however, stands Indicted with 
the disgraced cadets—the administration. 
Congress, the Academy faculty, and all of 
us who believe that discipline and morals 
and honesty are mere words. 


Definite Action Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD C.OSTERTAG 

OP MEW TO»K 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 14.1951 
Mr. OSTERTAQ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Insert in the Record the following edi¬ 
torial from the New York World-Tele¬ 
gram of August 13,1951. 

Mr. Speaker, William N. Oatis Is a 
young American, Jailed on trumped-up 
charges by a cynical and sinister foreign 
power, and as such he Is entitled to 
expect this country to Intercede for him 
and to take the most vigorous and even 
drastic action necessary to effectuate his 
release. 

But, as this editorial points out, the 
Oatis case is only the culmination of a 
long and intolerable series of actions 
against American nationals living and 
working behind the iron curtain. How. 
ever, as a newspaperman. Bill Oatis hap¬ 
pens to symbolize one of the great free¬ 
doms for which America stands—one of 
the freedcmc without which liberty can¬ 
not exist—freedom of information and 
of the press. If we are going to tem¬ 
porize on the Oatis case, returning “a 
tap on the wrist for a kick in the pants,'* 
then we had better advise freemen every¬ 
where to abandon the ramparts and take 
to the storm cellars, 

Futility op Tit for Tat 
Every time the CominuiaiBts say a bad 
word to U8, we reply In kind, although usu¬ 
ally after our offlclals have taken S or 3 
weeks to make up their minds. And every 
time they kick one of our guys In the pants, 
we tap one of theirs on the wrist. 

This might be amusing, or no worse than 
irksome, If It were a couple of boys in a 
shln-sklnnlng contest. 

This Is not a diplomatic tea-table brawl. 
It is a war, a fighting war on some fronts, 
a war of nerves and propaganda on others, 
much of It a war of economic maneuver and 
political manipulation. 

The point Is, they always are on the initi¬ 
ative. If they are slowed or stopped on one 
front, they break out elsewhere. Whether 
It la a big or little Incident, it always is their 
incident. Our action is purely defensive. 

ALWAYS ON THY DSPEMSIVS 
This time It is the Gommunists in Poland, 
ordering ua to shut down our Information 
eervico In Wnrcaw, although under the uaual 


communist restrictions It couUt not have 
been of much use. 

So we counterpunch by telling the Red 
Poles to close down their propsgands office 
in New York. 

It was the same with the other Russian 
satelUtes. 

The Rumanians sspelled our information 
service In Bucharest. In return, we closed 
their commercial office in New York. When 
they restricted the travel of American offi¬ 
cials in Rumania, we did the same to their 
offlclals in Washington. When they said two 
of our diplomats had to leave, we sent two 
of theirs home. 

After Hungary had Jailed and abused 
American cltlsens in that country, and 
otherwise insulted and humiliated the 
United States, we closed up their consulates 
here. 

We Iwoke off diplomatic relations with Bul¬ 
garia. but only after they had beaten us to 
it by declaring our minister there “persona 
non grata." 

OBnMXTX! ACTION NEEDED 

In Czechoslovakia, William N. Oatis, an 
American newspaperman, has been in a Com¬ 
munist Jail since April. After a rigged trial, 
he was sentenced to 10 years. 

Our State Department has cried out In 
anguish, deplored, condemned, and railed at 
this outrage. 

But we have Just received a new Czech 
Ambassador in this country. Wo have not 
Jailed, ejected, or restricted any Czech Com¬ 
munists—nor any of their Russian mentors. 
We have not cut off trade or diplomatic rela¬ 
tions. 

Oongreaslonal proposals for strong retalia¬ 
tion against the Czech Communists have 
been opposed by State Department lobbying. 

Speaking out of his long experience In try¬ 
ing to deal with Communists, Oeti. Mark 
Clark said recently that whenever the Rus¬ 
sians have been met by definite action, not 
appeasement, “that’s when they stopped and 
listened " 

The actions of the satellles are all part of 
the same Russian pattern—^tbe same Russian 
purpose. The Communists will not be de¬ 
toured or stopped by minor reprisals. 

If the Reds and their stooges will not do 
business on a dignified, docent basis, then 
there is no gain in trying to do business with 
them at all. It is neither becoming nor 
useful for a great nation like the United 
States to engage in purely defensive tlt-for- 
tat with such people. 


Veto of H. R. 3193 and 3549 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MAssACHusvns 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. August 14,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing telegrams: 

Washington, D. C., August 10.19SL 
Bon. Editk Nouess Rocees, 

House ogice BuilUing: 

Principles Involved in veto messages on 
B. R. 3103 and 3549 demand passage over 
objections. Cost involved is negligible when 
measured against need for relief. We join 
with other veterans In asking that you use 
your influence to have House override. 

E. 8. MAmtlAS, 

Chairman lor Legislation, 
Untied Spanish War Veterans. 


cm MAT covn Bouse, N. J., 

August 13. 1951, 

Bon. Bdxtb N. Roobw, 

House 0/ Representatives. 

Washington, D. C.: 

My oongratulationi to you for asking Con¬ 
gress to override the President’s veto of 
H. R. 3193 and H. R. 8649. I shall en- 
deavor to send you my SO veterans’ organl- 
eatlons support. Keep up the good work, 
Sincerely. 

Amthony J. Volte, 

Cape May County Service Offleer. 


A Few Kind Words for Harry Tnnnan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ERNEST w. McFarland 

OP AEIZONA 

IN TBS SENATE OF TBS UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 15.1951 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article by one of the 
leading American historians, Henry 
Steele Commager, on the record of Pres¬ 
ident Truman. The article, entitled "A 
Pew Kind Words for Harry Truman,” 
appears in the current issue of Look 
magazine. 

Mr. Commager points out that Presi¬ 
dent Truman has done more to fight the 
forces of aggressive communism than 
any other world leader, with the possi¬ 
ble exception of Winston Churchill. He 
expresses the belief that the verdict of 
history will find that the Truman ad¬ 
ministration made many great advances 
for America and the free world. 

I am fully convinced that many of the 
political attacks now being launched 
against the President will prove to be 
the manufactured products of cynical 
critics. I think Harry Truman is a 
great American, and I am glad to see a 
historian of Mr. Commager’s stature 
giving recognition to Mr. Truman's 
courage and vision. I do not agree with 
some of Mr. Commager’s criticisms of 
Congress, but I do believe that his article 
comes close to being a correct picture 
of the major achievements of a fine 
Democratic President. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Pew Kind Words tos Harry Truman— 

When History Brings in Its Verdict Ws 

M/i Y Find Out That He Has Been Doing an 

Outstanding Job as Pbesidbmx 
(By Henry Steele Commager) 

Some months ago President Truman, 
smarting perhaps under criticism which hod 
reached new heights, or depths, of billings¬ 
gate, observed that the final verdict on a 
President cannot be made In less than a gen¬ 
eration; and that when it comes it will em¬ 
phasize not the day-by-day squabbles of 
party politics but the great positive achieve¬ 
ments. He believed, he added, that there 
were a ntimber of these to the credit of his 
own administration. 

He was right on both counts. He was 
right In saying that the verdicts of contem¬ 
porary critics and of the historian rarely 
agree. Every one of those Presidents whom 
we now call great was denounced by his con¬ 
temporaries ae a weakling or a tyrant, a tool 
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of the privileged Intereete or a demagogue, 
a marplot or a traitor. 

Washington himself eras not Immune from 
this kind of abuse. The last years of his 
Presidency were embittered by a campaign of 
vtltfhsation. Jefferson was denounced as an 
atheist, a tool of the Jacobins (the Com- 
munlets of that day), a demagogue, a tyrant, 
a coward, a liar, and almost everything else 
that those past masters of invective, the 
New England Pederaiists, could think of. 

Jackson was portrayed as ignorant, illit¬ 
erate, and uncouth, denoxmced as “King 
Andrew." charged with Immorality and even 
with murder. Lincoln was reviled for hie 
lowly birth, compared In appearance to an 
ape or a baboon, accused of telling ribald 
storlee on battleflelde end funny stories at 
Cabinet meetlnge, charged with subverting 
the laws and the Constitution, with reckleae 
interference with the military conduct of 
the war, with blundering In the domestic 
and Incompetence in the foreign fields. 

The vilification heaped on Wilson passed 
the bounds of decency. He was a dictator 
and a tyrant; be had abandoned the Monroe 
Doctrine; he had puslUanlmously surren¬ 
dered to Mexico: he had lowered the Stare 
and Stripes over the Panama Canal; he was 
Immoral In private life as in public. 

The attacks on Franklin D. Roosevelt are 
80 fresh in our nUnds that we can still blush 
for them; nothing, apparently, was too inde* 
cent or too profane for hie opponents to 
say. He was a traitor to hla class and even* 
tually to his country; he had sold out to 
the British and then to the Communists; he 
fomented class war. he xmdermlned private 
enterprise, he tried to destroy the American 
system, he Joined hands with the spoils¬ 
men and bosses to corrupt the Oovernment. 
And, as Roosevelt said In his teamsters' 
union speech, not content with attacking 
him, hie critics attacked bis little dog, Fala. 

So in a sense Truman shouldn't complain. 
He is in good company. And he doubtless 
knows enough about American politics to 
know that this is what a President hae to 
expect It was Horace Oreely. Presiden¬ 
tial candidate in 1872, who said be didn’t 
know whether he was running for the Presi¬ 
dency or for the penitentiary. Tet. In an¬ 
other sense, Truman has a right to feel ag¬ 
grieved. He might well ask what It If that 
he has done. 

By all normal standards, his administra¬ 
tion has been one of almost uninterrupted 
and unparalleled euceees. 

At no previous time have Americans en¬ 
joyed such widespread prosperity. Unem¬ 
ployment has all but disappeared: farm in¬ 
come and labor Income are higher than ever 
before In peacetime, and even corporation 
Income and dividends are at an all-time 
high. There have been no great crises in 
domestic affairs—unless infiatlon Is suob a 
crises, and Truman has fought Inflation con¬ 
sistently. 

In world affairs, American power and pres¬ 
tige remain high. So President Truman la 
probably rlg^t in asserting that the verdict 
of history will not be the same as the ver¬ 
dict of contemporary critics. 

It is a pretty safe prophecy, too, that 
Truman is right on hla second point—-that 
history will credit his administration with 
Important achievements. For 6 years now. 
while critics have belabored Truman for 
venial sins, for tolerating a General Vaughan, 
for permitting the taint of corruption to 
reach high places, for replacing faithful New 
Dealers with cronies who have no real in¬ 
terest in progressivlsm, for loyalty to friends 
Instead of to principles—Truman has gone 
ahead and chalked up one achievement after 
another in both foreign and domestic affairs. 

The most Important accomplishments are 
clearly in the foreign field. If we are to gen¬ 
eralize here, we can say that no other Presi¬ 
dent except VTllson and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
XCVII—App.-324 


has appreciated as fuUy the extent to which 
American power involves American responsi¬ 
bility. 

In foreign relations. President Truman has 
revealed a firm grasp on the necessity of com¬ 
bining vigor with moderation, generosity 
with tolerance, a zeal for peace along with 
readiness for war. Here he has displayed an 
understanding of the nature of the problems 
confronting the democratic world. 

Perhaps the first indication of this came 
with the President's advocacy of a substantial 
loan to Britain—a proposal which had the 
isolationists fighting George ni all over again. 
The loan bill was passed and that money 
primed the pump of British economy, ena¬ 
bling it to start on the road to recovery. 
Soon there was a more serious challenge to 
American resourcefulnese and readiness. 
When, early In 1947, the British announced 
that they were no longer able to carry the 
burden of the defense of Greece, Truman 
moved quickly to take over the responsi¬ 
bilities they had theretofore ftilflUer*. He 
seized the opportunity not only to save 
Greece from Communist domination but to 
promulgate what is known as the Truman 
doctrine 

One of the primary objectlvea of the for¬ 
eign policy of the United Statea (he said in 
a message to Congress) is the “creation of 
conditions in which we and other nations will 
be able to work out a way of life free from 
coercion. * * * It must be the policy of 

the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressiures.'' 
ACHzsow srxAxa otrr 

After the Truman policy declaration, and 
after military aid to Greece, came the Mar¬ 
shall plan. It was in May 1047, that Under 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson announced 
that Europe must be made self-supporting 
and that the United States was prepared to 
help out to that end. The next month, 
Secretary of State George G. Marshall, in an 
address at Harvard, elaborated on this theme. 
Britain. France, and other western European 
nations responded with enthusiasm; and out 
of all this came the European Recovery Pro¬ 
gram—a program that pledged the United 
States to finance European economic re¬ 
covery over a period of 4 or 5 years. 

In boldness. In hard-headed realism, in 
Imagination and vision. It was a program 
comparable to lend-lease. Republicans 
fought the proposal as they had fought lend- 
leaae, as for that matter they had fought 
every major Item in the program of inter¬ 
nationalism. But after a full-dress debate, 
and after the Russians moved into Czecho- 
slovaklB, ERP went through, and an initial 
appropriation of $4,000,000,000 guaranteed a 
fair trial. That it has been successful be¬ 
yond even the hopes of its sponsors is a mat¬ 
ter of record. 

Economic aid was crucial, and with that 
aid Western Europe started on the long road 
to recovery. But ERP was designed for Eu¬ 
rope cmly. Already President Truman was 
contemplating American aid on an even 
larger scale. Even American resources would 
not stretch to Marshal plans for every con¬ 
tinent, but American resources In skills, 
tecbnlques, organization, and brains might 
be still more valuable than American money. 

That was the principle behind the famous 
point 4 proposed In Truman’s inaugural ad¬ 
dress. Point 4 caught the Imagination of 
the world. But a reluctant Congress made 
only grudging appropriations, and for 2 years 
the program has limped along without ac¬ 
complishing what was expected of it. 

Economic recovery of Europe was a long- 
range affair. Before It was even partlaUy 
complete Russia might strike or might per¬ 
suade Communist elements In Western Euro¬ 
pean countries to revolt. To strengthen im¬ 
mediate barriers against communism, Tru¬ 


man nsxt proposed a military pact. "The 
determination of the free countries to pro¬ 
tect themselves,’’ he said, "will be matched 
by an equal determination on our part to 
help them to do so.’’ 

The Idea of a powerful Anglo-American 
alliance bad been broached by Winston 
ChurcbUl In his Pulton, Mo., address, and 
Churchill, too, had worked for the creation 
of Western European union. Now Truman 
proposed that the United States move in with 
lar^-scale military aid to supplement the 
large-scale economic aid already transform¬ 
ing European economies. 

Out of this came the Atlantic Pact—the 
first peacetime military alliance in our his¬ 
tory. It provided that “an armed attack 
against one or more of the members should 
be considered an attack against them all." 
And when Truman persuaded Gen. Dwight 
D. Elsenhower to take the post of supreme 
commander and weld together the disparate 
defense systems of Western Europe the mili¬ 
tary balance of power In Europe began to 
right itself. 

THE EEPtniLICAN CHALtZMOZ 

The Atlantic Pact was passed with bl- 
p(U‘ttsan support, but when. In 1951. there 
came the problem of Implementing it with 
American troops, the Republicans went Into 
the opposition. That opposition took the 
form not only of challenging the possibility 
and the value of saving Western Europe but 
of challenging the Presidential power over 
the Nation's Armed Forces. This was the 
kind of challenge that Truman could not 
avoid and would not have avoided if he could 
have done so. Clearly, he had the Constitu¬ 
tion on his side, and history and common 
sense as well. President Truman won a prac¬ 
tical victory, though not a complete one, in 
that historic debate. 

In other fields too. Truman's foreign policy 
will appeal hopefully for a favorable verdict 
from blstory. When, In 1948. the Soviet took 
SMlvantage of a failure In the Potsdam agree¬ 
ment to provide for American access to Berlin 
and instituted a blockade, Truman met the 
challenge with the epectaoularly successful 
airlift. Later, bis administration formulated 
a German policy that went far to bring Ger¬ 
many back into the family of Western nations 
and to heal some of the deep wounds of 
war. When there appeared some danger of 
Italy’s going Communist, the Truman ad¬ 
ministration moved to meet the crlsli^and 
met It. 

Thus, even before the Korean crisis, PresU 
dent Truman had displayed in the field of 
foreign relations firmness, vigor, courage, and 
vision. The Invasion of South Korea pre¬ 
sented a challenge to the United States and 
the United Nations firmness, vigor, courage 
and again Truman acted with boldness. 

HE DU HOT saurr 

We have only to contrast this action with 
the BhlUy-sballying of Amerloan policy to¬ 
ward the Manchuria invasion of 20 yean ago 
or toward Mussolini’s attack on Ethiopia, to 
appreciate the extent to which Truman had 
learned the lessons of history. 

The invasion of Korea had another conse¬ 
quence of far-reaching importance. Ever 
since his accession to office, Truman had been 
calling for the rebuilding of our Armed Forces 
and the development of our military produc¬ 
tive capacity. 

To most of this program. Congress was 
deaf. The Korean War speedily changed the 
situation. Under the compelling pressure of 
military realities, Congress accepted the 
Truman program, voted Immense sums for 
the military, stepped up taxes, organised pro¬ 
duction and created an army big enough to 
meet aggression wherever aggression should 
strike. 

That Truman’s record is less Impressive 
In the dumestic than In the foreign field 
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frlU not be denied. Re has not been able 
to carry Congreas wltb him. Nevertheleee. 
the Truman administration will be credited 
with the following body of domestic legis¬ 
lation: The reorganUcatlon of Congress; a Na- 
tlonal Becurlty Act unifying the armed serv¬ 
ices; an Atomic Energy Act that guarantees 
civilian control of the whole atomic-energy 
program and greatly enlarges that program; 
an act Increasing the number of displaced 
persons who might come to the United 
States; Increasing Federal aid to education; 
the extension and liberalizing of social se¬ 
curity; steady advances in the held of civil 
rights; progress in slum clearance and hoxis- 
tng, and the maintenance of rent control. 
I Two negative acts may be counted in the 
long run. as important as any positive acts. 
These are the veto of a bill that would have 
handed over the immeasurably valuable tide- 
lands oil, property of the whole American 
Nation, to a few States and the veto of 
another bill that would have exempted nat¬ 
ural gas from Federal regulation. 

I The list of proposals that President Tru¬ 
man has urged upon Congress and the Con¬ 
gress has rejected makes, it Is fairly safe 
to say. a record that will not redound to 
his discredit. Congress has refused him an 
effective clvll-rlghts bill; It has refused ef¬ 
fective measures against inflation; it has 
Ignored suggestions for further Federal aid 
to schools and public health; it has rejected 
a far-sighted conservation program; It has 
failed to act on findings of investigations of 
monopolies. 

All in all, here is a record that is not only 
respectable but Impressive. We cannot know 
what verdict history will pronounce upon 
It, but we can make a pretty good guess. 

THE TKUMAN PARADOX 

It will perhaps record the curious para¬ 
dox that a man charged with being soft on 
communism has done more than any other 
leader in the Western World, with the ex¬ 
ception of Churchill, to contain communism; 
that a man charged with mediocrity has 
launched a whole series of far-sighted plans 
for world reconstruction; that a man ac¬ 
cused of being an enemy to private enter¬ 
prise has been head of the Government dur¬ 
ing the period of greatest prosperity for pri¬ 
vate enterprise; that a man accused of be¬ 
traying the New Deal has fought one Con¬ 
gress after another for progressive legisla¬ 
tion. 

A good part of the hostility to President 
Truman is like the hostility to Secretary 
Acheson; it means merely that the oppo¬ 
sition wants an issue and a victim. That 
there are many things amiss with the Tru¬ 
man adminletration no one in his senses 
will deny. But it seems clear that the ver¬ 
dict is so far favorable, and that much of 
the criticism that fills the air Is directed 
not to Truman’s failings but to his suc¬ 
cesses. 


A New Look at Pnblic Houting 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 call at¬ 
tention to the figures in an editorial from 
the Los Angeles Times of August 9.1951. 
I hope, Mr. Speaker, you will observe 
several details; for example, local in¬ 
dustry will build for $5,000 a unit the 
housing which costs the Federal Gov¬ 


ernment $11,000 a unit. Observe also 
that Los Angeles has 2,000 empty units 
renting for $40 or less. Most important, 
that of the future influence on units and 
taxes of a h^ovement which controls ap¬ 
proximately 5 percent of the city’s rent¬ 
als. 

The editorial follows: 

A New Look at Pubuc HousiNa 

When the Federal Housing Act of 1040 was 
passed, the mayor of Los Angeles, armed with 
the prescribed resolution of cooperation from 
the city council, hurried to Washington to 
get a cut of the boodle. He came home with 
an authorization for 10,000 low-rental hous¬ 
ing units—SI 10.000,000 worth. 

A STARTLINO PICTURE 

The attitude was, at the time, that If they 
were going to hand out Federal largesse Los 
Angeles should not lose Its place in line. 
Now, 2 years later, there are some mlsglv- 
ln«e about this housing boon, guaranteed by 
the Federal Treasury. It now seems likely 
that the 11 housing projects will cost Los 
Angeles taxpayers something after all, and it 
is certain that one of the projects at least 
will ruin the value and desirability of a good 
many middle-class homes. The home owners 
are fighting tooth and nail to block the 
blighting bureaucrats and the battle hangs 
In the balance. Congress may come to their 
aid by reducing the unit building author¬ 
izations, but that battle In Washington Is 
not yet decided either. 

Meanwhile a look at the over-all housing 
picture in Los Angeles may startle some citi¬ 
zens who believe that a little low-rental 
housing for the poor Is a worthy Christian 
benevolence easily afforded by the Federal 
Government which spreads its favors around 
the globe. 

ONE PERSON OUT OF 20 

If Congress does not cut the year's build¬ 
ing authorizations and If the embattled 
home owners lose their fight to restrain the 
Los Angeles Housing Authority the 10,000 
low-rental units probably will be completed 
by 1954. These units will house about 45,000 
persons. There are already numerous low- 
rental public-housing units In Los Angeles 
in which 48.000 persons dwell. The total of 
public-housing tenants then will be about 
93,000. Los Angeles has a population of 
1,964,000, therefore almost one In 20 of the 
inhabitants of the city—about 43^ percent- 
will be a public-housing tenant. 

The bureaucrats of the Housing Authority 
will be far and away the greatest landlords 
In the city (the fourth largest In the United 
States, In fact). The power potential of 
landlordism on this scale hardly needs to 
be pointed out. The Housing Authority bu¬ 
reaucracy, gerrymandering low rents in the 
10,000 projected rents, could almost sway 
the city. The power to control a man's home 
Is coupled here with the authority to give 
him something for nothing and that adds 
up to a tremendous primal Influence. One 
man said, "I know of no way by which I 
could control a country better than by the 
control of the housing situation." 

This is socialism that no longer creeps. 
And It is not a socialism of necessity. When 
the Housing Act of 1949 was passed there 
was still a feeling of urgency in Congress. 
The wartime housing shortage was being 
overcome by private builders but a showing 
could be made that some public housing, 
particularly low-rental housing, was still 
going to be needed. 

AT TWIGS THH PRIGS 

Borne of us did not wholly agree and we 
are borne out by developments. While the 
Bousing Authority pushes ahead toward Its 
10,000 new low-rental unite a private land¬ 
lords' survey finds (In June 1051) that there 
are 2.000 vacant apartments In Los Angeles 


which would rent for less than $40 a month. 
The average rent in the Housing Authority’s 
units will be $82.50, The private survey. 
Incidentally, covered only a third of the 
city's 426,000 rental units. 

The cost of those public-housing units is 
another shocker. The 10,000 would be built 
for a total price of $110,000,000. (This 
money, by the way, Is to be raised by selling 
bonds guaranteed by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. The Housing Authority here Is em¬ 
powered to issue such bonds. However, the 
Federal Treasury may be tapped for deficits.) 
Ten thousand units for $110,000,000 means 
an average price of $11,000 a unit. One out¬ 
raged Los Angeles mass builder said; "We 
Just completed some two-bedroom apart¬ 
ments at a cost of $5,000 each, less than half 
the cost of these projected public-housing 
units being built, reputedly, for only the 
poorest of the poor." 

It used to be said half-Joklngly that the 
very poor and the very rich receive the best 
medical service. This may become partly 
true of housing, although the poor in this 
Instance will not enjoy the charity of the 
doctors but the money of the taxpayers. 

The threat to Los Angeles taxpayers de¬ 
serves a separate chapter. On another day 
we shall show that Mayor Bowron’s assur¬ 
ance that Los Angeles was getting something 
for nothing from the Federal Government is 
a painful delusion. Because this projected 
low-rental housing will, If completed, almost 
certainly raise the local tax rate. 


Official Recognition of Federal Employee 
Organizations 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, on the 
very, first day of the present session of 
the current Congress, I Introduced a bill, 
H. R. 671, designed to give ofllcial rec¬ 
ognition to Federal employee organiza¬ 
tions. As matters now stand these em¬ 
ployee groups have no ofQcial entree to 
Government departments for the pres¬ 
entation of grievances in behalf of their 
members. The purpose of my bill is to 
give Federal employee organizations the 
same standing as other unions have with 
respect to labor-management relation¬ 
ships. 

On Tuesday, August 14, a subcommit¬ 
tee of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, of which the present 
speaker is privileged to be a member, 
held public hearings on my bill. One of 
the witnesses heard by our subcommit¬ 
tee was Mr. William C. Doherty, able 
president of the largest group of organ¬ 
ized Federal employees, the National 
Association of Letter Carriers. 

The testimony given by Mr. Doherty 
was outstanding. In his statement he 
pointed out that Government has failed 
to adopt management and personnel 
policies long ago adopted by progressive 
private management. This failure has 
proved to be costly to the taxpayers of 
this nation, and has also resulted in in¬ 
efficient Government service. 

As Mr. Doherty so ably imderscored 
in his testimony, the present poor mail 
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service can be directly traced to the fail- 
ure of the Postmaster General to con> 
suit with Congress, the mail users, or 
the employees. The unilateral action 
of the postal management in curtailing 
mail services has been one of the most 
costly blunders in the history of this 
Nation. It has all but wrecked the 
morale and efficiency of the service, a 
mistake that would not have happened 
had there been a law compelling the 
Postmaster General to take counsel with 
the employees before he issued his di¬ 
rective. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I desire to include Mr. Do¬ 
herty’s statement for the information of 
all Members of Congress: 

STATIinCNT BT WXLLXAM O. DOHSSTT, PBKSI- 
MENT, NATXONAI. ASSOOUTlOBr OW liRTOl 
OAUmcas, ON H. R. 5S4 aito H. B. 671, 
BxroRB BuBCOMMixm, Hottsb Post Omci 
AND Civil SnvicB Committee, August 14. 
1B51 

Por the record my name la William O. 
Doherty. I am president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, which repre¬ 
sents more than 100,000 city, rural, and vil¬ 
lage delivery letter carriers throughout the 
United States. Puerto Bleo, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

I am accompanied here this morning by 
our Tice president. Daniel B. Sullivan, who 
has been a letter carrier working out of the 
San Francisco, Calif., post office for the past 
46 years: our national secretary. Jerome J. 
Keating, who has been a letter carrier In 
the Minneapolis, Minn., office for the past 37 
years: and our assistant secretary. Reuben 
B. Kremers, who is from Seattle, Wash., where 
he has been a letter carrier for the past 87 
years. I, myself, have been on the rolls of 
the Cincinnati, Ohio, post office as a letter 
carrier for the past 28 years. Thus, between 
us, we represent approximately 131 years of 
service as letter carriers. I feel that we 
have considerable background In the postal 
service and that our combined experience 
gives us some degree of authority to talk 
about postal matters. We feel particularly 
qualified to speak about the bills before this 
distinguished subcommittee, which are 
measures to recognize employee organiza¬ 
tions. 

We are very happy to place the endorse¬ 
ment of our organization on Congressman 
Rhodes’ bill, H. R. 664, as well as the meas¬ 
ure Introduced by Congressman Withrow, of 
Wisconsin, H. R. 871. 

In the light of events that have transpired 
during the past several years, particularly 
In the postal service, I can think of no 
greater need in our particular field, outside 
of a pay increase, than legislation that would 
recognize employee organizations. We ear¬ 
nestly hope that Congress will give em¬ 
ployees a voice In policy changes that affect 
their working conditions, their health, their 
wages, and all the other aspects that go into 
the day-to-day Job of Government employ¬ 
ment. 

We are gratified to note that the bills be¬ 
fore you would grant this recognition with 
an accompanying obligation for manage¬ 
ment to do so without restraint, coercion, 
Interference, Intimidation, or reprisal. For 
the past year and longer there has been a 
vicious wave of coercion and intimidation 
going on in the Post Office Department 
directed toward the employees. Employees 
who have the temerity. If you please, to 
speak oiit against poor working conditions, 
poor postal service, and reprehensible man¬ 
agement policies are summarily charged with 
bad faith, disloyalty to the person of the 
Postmaster Oennal, and a whole host of 
other equally asinine, trumped-up charges. 
This is neither the time nor the place to go 
into that subject. It is, however, a condi¬ 


tion that points up the urgent need for 
legislation that will give the employee a 
better break than he Is now getting under 
a system whereby the Postmaster General, 
through his Inspection Service, Is at one and 
the same time the accuser, prosecutor. Judge, 
and Jury. The legislation before you would 
prevent the system of “thought control" that 
is being piirsued by the present postal ad¬ 
ministration. There is no place in America 
for that sort of thing. And thank God tor 
that. 

Basically these bills would do more than 
officially establish and recognize Government 
employee organizations in government. 
They would also affect a long-felt need at 
the employees by establlshmg a labor- 
management relationship between Govern¬ 
ment and employee groups. 

Government has given a helping hand to 
labor-management committees in private in¬ 
dustry but for the most part has not applied 
the lessons thus derived to its own house¬ 
hold. As a result of this failture to follow 
its own leadership, management and labor, 
as well as the public interest, has suffered. 
Government cost today la the highest in our 
Nation’s history: personnel turn-over has 
reached catastrophic proportions. 

The same things accomplished for private 
Industry through labor-management coun¬ 
cils can be done for Government. Progres¬ 
sive management in the commercial world 
long ago realized that complex relatlonshlpa 
among the various levels of management and 
labor were quickly and economically settled 
across a conference table. Government at 
times seems unaware or reluctant to admit 
that teamwork pays dividends. Yet para¬ 
doxically It encourages and even insists on 
arbitration between labor and management 
outside government. 

Employees in the Federal structure have 
obligations and duties, as well as interests 
and claims in no less a degree than workers 
in private industry. It has been demon¬ 
strated In private Industry that policies from 
the top level are more readily assimilated 
and followed by employees when they under¬ 
stand them, and after they have had an op¬ 
portunity to eliminate potential grievances. 
The same should hold true for Government. 
Under the system now in vogue In most Fed¬ 
eral agencies, adjustment of grievances—^real 
or fancied—are attempted only after the 
fact. A real labor-management program 
would Insure a positive approach by elimi¬ 
nating potential friction. 

There is nothing radical or even new in 
the thought behind H. R. 654. Except that 
it would obligate department and agency 
heads to follow methods and procedures 
already adopted with outstanding success by 
private Industry. Admittedly that would 
be quite an effort in some Federal agencies. 
The Post Office Department, for example, 
probably would rather cave In at its founda¬ 
tions than admit that cooperation, not an¬ 
tagonism, is the key to good service, low 
operating costs, and high employee morale. 

As a matter of fact, the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment would be the ideal agency to use as a 
test tube for the program contemplated in 
H. R. 564. With considerable Justification 
the postal service under the present admin¬ 
istration has been accused of being “the 
least efficiently operated department in the 
entire Government." More than 600 pages 
of detailed Instructione go to make up a 
maze of outmoded laws, regulations, and 
traditions. Prior to the April 17, 1960, cur¬ 
tailment of mall, the Hoover Commission 
summed up the philosophy of postal man¬ 
agement as "sluggish, irresolute, and waste¬ 
ful, rather than imaginative, decisive, and 
cost-conscious." That damaging indict¬ 
ment has been compounded In all Its im¬ 
plications since the curtailment of mall and 
elimination of certain postal functions. 

The ohaoe, confiudmi. waste, and hardship 
following the curtailment of mall, directed 
by the PcMtmaster General In April, 1950, 
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Is an outstanding example of what could 
have been prevented by a real, honest-to- 
goodnest: labor-management relationship be¬ 
tween the agency and the employees. In 
this instance not only did the service itself 
suffer, as did the emplojrees, but the In¬ 
visible partner in every labor-managment 
relatlonshlp->the public—likewise suffered 
tremendous Inconvenience, as well as un¬ 
accountable financial losses. The Post¬ 
master General consulted neither Congress, 
the mall users, or the employees before is¬ 
suing his hasty, ill-advised curtailment or¬ 
der. As a resuilt there has been resentment 
from all elements concerned, and rightfully 
so, in our estimation. 

Years ago the late Mr. Justice Brandeis 
stated that employee efficiency depended up¬ 
on consent. You cannot legislate efficiency 
any more than you can legislate goodness 
or morality. No intelligent private man¬ 
agement would inflict radical changes in 
working conditions, hours of employment, 
and other conditions of employee welfare on 
his workers without advising his employees 
in advance. It is not our thought that a 
labor-management program should dictate 
policy, but it has been proved time after 
time in private enterprise that employees 
respond more willingly and more Intel¬ 
ligently to a radical change in their em¬ 
ployment when they understand what man¬ 
agement Is attempting to do and they are 
told precisely how it will affect their em¬ 
ployment, their economic statue, and their 
health. 

The Post Office took unilateral action In 
the matter of the curtailment at mail. 
That it has been a colossal failure and a 
costly venture to the taxpayers, as well as a 
terrific hardship on the employee, la easily 
understood. 

Today as never before there is a real 
need to pump life and Instill progressive 
thinking In the postal service. Right now It 
stands at low ebb In efficiency, employee 
morale, and public opinion. A genuine at¬ 
titude of trusteeship would automatically 
meet this challenge. The present postal ad¬ 
ministration, however, le content to busy It¬ 
self attempting to shift the blame to Con¬ 
gress, mall users, and the employeee. 

There Is another logical reason to sup¬ 
port the need for a labor-management pro¬ 
gram In the postal service. The fact that 
key positions in the Department, as well as 
postmasters at all first-, second-, and third- 
class offices, are regularly filled from time to 
time by appointment creates a hardship on 
employees. This lack of continuity in man¬ 
agement leaves employees defenseless and at 
the mercy of the Incoming regime with re¬ 
spect to management and personnel poli¬ 
cies. Proved procedures and mutually sat¬ 
isfactory personnel relationships are too 
often swept aside with each change of top 
level or local command. A labor-manage¬ 
ment set-up would guarantee a continuity of 
time-tested personnel policies, regardless of 
the turn-over at the administrative or post¬ 
master level. 

There have been half-way and piecemeal 
attempts in the past to accomplish some of 
the things that flow freely from labor-man¬ 
agement councils. For example. Public Law 
600, approved August 2, 1946. authorized 
awards to employees for ideas and sugges¬ 
tions to Improve Government operation. The 
establishment of the system Itself dates back 
to 1948. In the postal service this program 
does not admit rank and file representation 
on the panel designated to Judge sugges¬ 
tions. For this and possibly other reasons 
the system has proved to be a dud in the 
Post Office Department. Without represen¬ 
tation there is less incentive for rank and 
file employees to participate. Congress has 
sharply criticized the present postal admin¬ 
istration for the relatively poor record of 
the service in tbit suggestion program. It Is 
not likely there will be any noticeable im¬ 
provement until employees are made to fed 
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they are a part of the team, not merely a 
minor oog in the wheel. 

On the other hand, it ia significant that 
the agencies with the best record along these 
Unes are those with employee representa¬ 
tion on committees functioning on an ad¬ 
visory basis, variously known by an assort¬ 
ment of titles. Basically this representation 
constitutes a phase of labor>]nanagement 
relationship. 

Within the last month the Post Office De¬ 
partment has announced an experiment In 
collecting ?nd delivering mail. It is pro¬ 
posed to equip letter carriers with scooters 
or motor bikes of various designs to be used 
In the collection and delivery of mall. This 
represents a very radical change in letter- 
carrier employment. It also carries with it 
a very significant possibility that the safety 
and health of the letter carrier will be af¬ 
fected. To my best knowledge, there has 
been very little consultation by the Depart¬ 
ment with respect to this Innovation, except 
perhaps with the people selling this equip¬ 
ment to the Government. Certainly the or¬ 
ganization that represents the men who will 
be forced to use these contraptions has not 
been consulted. The men themselves have 
not been consulted. While 1 cannot speak 
for the Congress, I doubt very seriously if it 
has been consulted. 

Earlier in my statement 1 mentioned in 
passing that the speaker and his colleagues 
Bitting at this table represent more than 131 
years of postal service, which Is to say 131 
years" experience in delivering mall. Simple 
honesty compels us to state that we could 
give helpful suggestions to this new pro¬ 
gram. As matters now stand, we are receiv¬ 
ing complaints from the men who have been 
assigned to this scooter experiment. They 
are not questioning the merit or the wisdom 
of Inaugurating a change in the postal serv¬ 
ice; rather, they are telling us of the defects 
In the equipment. They are suggesting im¬ 
provements in the manner in which the 
routes are being assigned and so forth. They 
are concerned with their own safety in oper¬ 
ating these light scooters in heavy traffic. 
I'hero are complaints about employees being 
( bilged to pay for a license to operate the 
e({ulpment. In other words, the Department 
dimply dropped the entire experiment in the 
laps of the employees. Later on. after letter 
carriers are maimed, and even killed, their 
widows and children will have the cold con¬ 
solation of getting a "so sorry" note from 
the Department. We are all for taking the 
weight off the backs and legs of our letter 
carriers, but we do not propose to have the 
legs of our people taken off in the process. 
The experience of the employees thus far 
might well be applied to the program with 
an accompanying savings to the taxpayers of 
this Nation. Certainly the morale of the 
employees could be much greater if they were 
given an opportunity to understand what is 
behind the program and what they could 
do to make It a success. 

From a safety standpoint, it does not ap¬ 
pear as if this association will be able to ac¬ 
cept the type of equipment proposed by the 
Post Office Department In this scooter experi¬ 
ment. However, because we have no entree 
for our suggestions or thoughts to the De¬ 
partment, they will have to be made after 
the grievance has arisen, whereas a labor- 
management program would have ironed out 
these potential grievances before the fact. 

There are dozens of other examples wo 
could point out wherein the employees have 
been bypassed In matters which affect their 
health and welfare. It is little wonder that 
the Post Office Department has made little 
headway during the past few years in im¬ 
proving the service. Indeed, it has degen¬ 
erated month by month, and year by year. 
A good portion of this degeneration can be 
attributed to the fact that the present postal 
administration prefers to conduct the oper¬ 
ations of the Department from an Ivory 
tower without reference to Congress, the 


mail users, or the employees. This has 
proved a very costly venture and it will not 
improve until Congress passes legislation 
that will give people who have honest 
opinions and constructive criticism to make 
an opportunity to give voice to their position. 

I might say in cl<»lng that the Hoover 
Commission suggested the establishment of 
an advisory committee to assist In the man¬ 
agement of the postal service. That board 
was proposed in February 1950 and confirmed 
by the Senate Just about a year ago. In 
March of this year the Postmaster General 
lamely announced that up to that time this 
Citizens' Advisory Board had held but one 
meeting. Significantly enough, there is no 
employee representation on this advisory 
board, although the original recommenda¬ 
tion specifically stipulated that different ele¬ 
ments of the public would be represented. 

This committee can do a real service not 
only to the employees, but to the people who 
use the postal service by reporting H. R. 554 
or H, R. 671. 

We appreciate the courtesy extended us to 
appear here this morning and we sincerely 
hope you will favorably report out a bill that 
will direct the recognition of bona fide em¬ 
ployee organizations. 


TEte Marine Corps Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LESUE C. ARENDS 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15. 1951 

Mr, ARENDS. Mr, Speaker, under 
consent to revise and extend my remarks, 
1 include therein a copy of a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee under date 
of August 10, by Vice Adm. G. P. Bogan, 
retired, in which he endorses the Marine 
Corps bill reported by the committee. 

I am presenting this for the Record as 
it presents the point of view of a high- 
ranking naval officer of distinction. I 
wish the House to know that the posi¬ 
tion taken by the Navy Department on 
the bill does not necessarily represent the 
opinion of leading naval officers who, by 
virtue of being retired, would feel no 
compulsion—legal, moral, or otherwise— 
to have to support policy determined by 
superiors. 

The letter follows: 

August 10, 1961. 

Hon. Carl Vinson, 

Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, WasMng- 
ton, D. C. 

My Esaa Mr. Vinson: Being familiar with 
your efforts as a Member of Congress and 
as a patriotic citizen to foster legislation 
enhancing our national security through 
improvements in the Defense Department, I 
have been deeply interested and sometimes 
shocked In reading testimony in the hear¬ 
ings on the Marine Corps bill, S. 677. My 
own efforts to suggest improvement in the 
somewhat unilateral functioning of that 
Department under the National Security 
Act of 1947 led to my retirement In February 
of 1950. 

My association with the Marine Corps be¬ 
gan In 1017 when I was a Junior officer in one 
of the escort ships taking the first troops, 
both Army and Marines, to France. That 
association continued through the years. In 
many of the marine landings in the Pacific 
during the last war 1 commanded the naval 


air support which provided tactical air as¬ 
sistance during the beachhead phase and 
later moves inland. Among those operations 
were Saipan, Guam, Felelleu, and Okinawa. 
Each one demonstrated the efficiency, cour¬ 
age, and proficiency of the Marines in a high¬ 
ly specialized, thoroughly skilled aspect of 
war. 

It Is my considered opinion, reached after 
many years, that the United States Marine 
Corps has no equal as a fighting organization 
in any nation in the world, Including our 
own. The amphibious doctrines followed by 
our own and other armies in similar attacks 
were developed solely by the Marines with 
somewhat grudging assistance and skepti¬ 
cism by our Navy. 

That, however. Is only one facet of the 
Marines' combat readiness. To the limit of 
their manpower and weapons, the Marines 
fight superlatively in any element and under 
all conditions. I believe those views are 
shared even by the very people who would 
oppose public recognition of the organiza¬ 
tion by denying It full participation in the 
meetings which determine Its function, its 
stature, and its destiny. Only the Comman¬ 
dant and his staff, through knowledge and 
recognition of the problems of the corps and 
their unique experience in combined opera¬ 
tions. can adequately represent the Marine 
Corps and speak Its views. 

I believe that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as 
presently constituted, have a preponderantly 
land-locked viewpoint, not commensurate 
with the military requirements of our Na¬ 
tion. I am also convinced that the addi¬ 
tion of the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff would greatly 
Improve the balance, Judgment, and decisions 
of that body 

The other feature of the bill, 1. e., the size 
of the Marine Corps and its supporting air 
wings, Is an unavoidable responsibility of 
the Congress. It is not the prerogative of 
the Secretaries of Defense and the Navy to 
specify the strength of the Marines In rela¬ 
tion to the Navy; nor Is it a question of 
duplication. There exists no duplicate of 
the Marines. 

It Is my earnest hope that you and the 
distinguished members of your committee 
will not waver In your support of this meas¬ 
ure, as amended by you, to the end that our 
Nation’s defenses may be radically and per¬ 
manently Improved. 

Respectfully, 

G. F. Bogan, 

Vice Admiral, United, States Navy 
{retired}. 


Jewish Sanitarium and Hosnital^ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDNA F. KELLY 

or new YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Vincent R. Im- 
pellitterl, mayor of the city of New York, 
has proclaimed the week of September 
23 to 30 as Jewish Sanitarium and Hos¬ 
pital for Chronic Diseases Week. 

I am proud of the fact that this hos¬ 
pital is located in the Tenth Congres¬ 
sional District of New York. This non¬ 
profit institution was founded In 1926 
by Max Blumberg, a leading businessman 
of Brooklyn, who contributed very gen¬ 
erously of his time, his energies, and hia 
funds to various philanthropic causes. 
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Tlie JewiAb Saniwarium and Bogpital tor 
Cbronie Dfseases was established to care 
for the victims of cancer, arthritis, dia¬ 
betes. mratlple sclerosis, muscular dys¬ 
trophy, Paridnson’s disease, cerebral 
palsy, polio, and heart diseases among 
others. It has grown through the years 
until it now has a bed capacity in excess 
of goo. Under the leadership of llsaac 
Albert, who has been president for the 
past 8 years. It has become one of the 
largest of its kind In the country. Pa¬ 
tients are accepted without regard to 
race, creed, color, age, place of residence, 
or ability to pay. In 1950. with the open¬ 
ing of its fourth building, a new concept 
of medicine was inaugurated, not only 
to give custodial care to those who re¬ 
quired it, but also to help those who could 
be helped and send them back to their 
friends and families. New medical lab¬ 
oratories were opened for research into 
the cause and cure for various chronic 
ailments. A rehabilitation center, one 
of the largest of its kind in the country, 
was opened to bring back to partial or 
normal use, fingers, hands, arms, and 
legs, which have been crippled by vari¬ 
ous chronic diseases. 

In his proclamation, Mayor Impellit- 
terl has urged the men and women of 
our city to support this institution in 
carrying out Its highly important work 
on behalf of hundreds of our citizens who 
are afflicted with chronic diseases. The 
people of Brooklyn are fortunate indeed 
to have known the good and kindly Max 
Blumberg and his concern for the sick. 
Like Abou Ben Adhem, he loved his fel¬ 
low men and borrowing the words of the 
poet, wc say “may his tnbe increase." 


Freedom BallcoBf Require Skill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PSNNSYLVAim 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTAT1VB8 

Wednesday. August 15,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Drew Pearson from today’s Washington 
Post: 

T^s WASHzmToN MWutY>Olo>Bocrmi 
(By Drew Pearson) 

VSXXSOM BALLCXUIS REQUUUS SKU.!, 

(This colunm was written by Mr. Pearson 
in Europe which he la now touring.) 

SoAorarKsn Rear thb Czechoslovak Bos¬ 
om.—Anyone who thinks It’s easy to launch 
Ireadom-frteiulshlp balloons across the iron 
eurtatn has another gueas oomlng. Ones 
the balloons are in the air, nature and the 
tact that winds of freedom blow from west 
to east takes care of the rest. But the real 
Job to getting them Into the air. 

And that bolls down to aeeembllng hydro¬ 
gen, tanks to put it In, tnicks to haul It In, 
Oexman workers to All ttie balloons with, 
hydrogen and, on top of all this, keeping the 
operatian seerst from the curious Oerxnan 
population which loves intrigue. The mea 
who deaerses the chief credit for overoomlug 
tdtkese heedeebee to Harry Andrewe and the 
Dewey A Aimy Rubber C3o. who, without 
knowing a word at Oerman cajoled, coaxed. 


and wheedled nearly i,coo hydrogen tanks 
from firms all over Germany, coUected them 
all in one place and got them flUed with 
hydrogen. It takec so much hydrogen to 
carry 15,000,000 places of Uteratiuo aoroM 
the iron curtain Into Osechoslovakla that 
Andrews collected just about every tank in 
West Germany. 

You can Imagine the ourioaity of the local 
tank distributors wondering why one mR.n 
was going around picking up this colossal 
number of hydrogen containers. They 
popped the question to Andrews every time 
he brought in a new load, and he deserves a 
diploma in career diplomacy for expertly 
ducking these questions. 

cuuosrrr ahoussc 

ft was a little harder for him to duck the 
questions frmn the 10 men reemlted to fill 
the balloons. 

They were to be taken near the Czech 
border every night, a 5-hour drive from 
Munich, begin lauiM^hlng balloons at about 
midnight, finish work at 4 a. m.. then get 
home at 9. Naturally they wanted to know 
where they were going and what they were 
going to do. 

However, after getting them a nice new 
bus In which to ride to the Cxecb border 
every day. they finally signed up for this 
mysterious assignment. 

Another problem involved in sending bal¬ 
loons into Czechoslovakia Is that it is such 
a narrow country you can easily overshoot 
the mark, in other words. If the baUoona 
drift too Car, they land in Poland where Polea 
can't read the Czech leaflets. Therelore it 
has been necessary to balance a payload of 
pamphlets against the wind currents In order 
to get the balloons to travel the right dia- 
tauoe. It has been necessary to shift tho 
launching site every night, depending on 
the winds. For this reason, we never know 
until our meteorologist gives the word 
around noon each day which way to head our 
truck caravan The caravan totals nine 
trucks, two or them sra-tonners carrying hy¬ 
drogen cylinders, balloons, 3,000,000 leaflets, 
and one motor generator which light's up the 
oountrysfde sufllelently to arouse every farm¬ 
er In the neighborhood but not sufficiently to 
give as much light as needed for ths delicate 
operation of tying the nozzles of 2,000 bal¬ 
loons and doing It tn record time. 

The reason for night launchings is that 
the balloons are scbeduled for arrivnt at 0 
to 8 a. m.. Just as the Czech people are going 
to work. Two types of balloons are being 
used. One regular rubber balloon, manu¬ 
factured by Dewey A Almy, carrying a load 
of about 8^ pounds, or 2 ,:nX) leaflets. 

SFECIAI. BALI.OONS US£D 

The other is a plUow-type balloon made by 
General Mills, which also contributed gen¬ 
erously of Its experts and time to help this 
operation. The pillow balloon, while carry¬ 
ing a lighter ioad, comes down to earth and 
bounces along the ground in an eerie fashion, 
bound to excite curiosity. Across its side. in. 
large red letters is written "Svoboda”, which 
means, freedom. Incidentally, fivoboda to 
the name of Harold Staseeu's grandfather 
and it Is especially appropriate, as an Amer¬ 
ican of part Czech descent, that be ie attend¬ 
ing this launching. 

Nobody should get tho Idea that this 
friendship balloon barrage to the people of 
Czechoslovakia is going to free that country 
overnight. It tan*t. though It to especially 
timely oomlng as It does when the Czechs 
have imprisoned American newsman Wllliiunt 
Oatis on trumped-up charges. It also comes 
at a time when unrest in Czechoslovakia has 
reached greater intensity than ever before. 

However, thla balloon barrage is merely a 
teat— a test of what tndlvldual Americans 
working zeparately from their Government 
can -do to promote people-to-peopto Irlend- 
Bhlp and to mzlce the iron curtain a laee 
eurtatn. 


PBOFACAMDA SAISKB OOUBT 

Its aim also to to raise doubts la satellite 
mmeu as to the why of the iron curtain. 
Why does their Government refuse them 
contact -with the free peoples of the west? 
What has Stalin got to fear from contact 
between them and the free peoples of the 
world? What la he ashamed of? In brief, 
why the Iron curtain? 

Moscow, of course, will probably scream 
that this is a violation of international law 
or that we are dropping poisonous candy to 
the children of CzechOBlovakla or disseminat¬ 
ing anthrax, wheat rust, potato bugs, or other 
germs In bacteriological warfare. However, 
there's no International law forbidding one 
country to launch baUoons In another coun¬ 
try: If the winds carry them into certain 
other eountriea, that's a law of nature—not 
international law. 


Addreuet At tbe MiiuMMtA-Dakotat Die 
trict Khraiiis Conventioii by Hon. Alex- 
a»ier Wttey, Rot. Tcrctoce J. FuIaj, 
and Ronald Reagan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or wnoowsm 

IN THB senate OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednetday. August IS, 1951 

Mi*. WILEY. Mr. President, on Mon¬ 
day, August 13. it was my pleasure to 
address the district convention of Ki- 
wanis mtemational in Bismarck, 
N. Dak., on the subject of Kiwanls an¬ 
swers the challenges of 1951. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that the text of this 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RscoAo. 

I have in my hands also at this time 
a copy of Kiwanis magazine, of August 
1951. Ttiis Is the convention issue de¬ 
scribing the principal addresses and res¬ 
olutions adopted at the thirty-sixth con¬ 
vention of Kiwanis International In June 
1951, at 6t. Louis. Some 10,000 regLs- 
tranU were on hand for the convention, 
and they had not only the time of their 
lives, but they contributed to the sound 
thinking of this Nation and to the focus¬ 
ing of attention on important national 
issues. 

There were a great many important 
addresses delivered before the conven¬ 
tion, and it would be diOQcult indeed to 
choose from among those which were the 
most significant. One of the most inter¬ 
esting. however, tn my opinion, was de¬ 
livered by Rev. Terence J. Finlay, of St. 
John the Evangelist Church of Ottawa, 
Canada. This address pointed out the 
respouslbiUty which each of us has to 
maintain the freedoms of which we are 
heir. Whereas most addresses speak of 
our rights, this address rightly spoke of 
our obligations. 

Another address of Interest, taking a 
tack somewhat different from the usual 
discussion of the subject, was that deliv¬ 
ered by Mr. Ronald Reagan, president of 
the Screen Actors' OuUd. This address 
was entitled “Motion Pictures and Your 
Community." It answered certain false 
notlona whkdi are being spread Inizn- 
tionaily or unintentionally about the 
motion-picture Industry and about thoee 
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who are members of it. It pointed out 
that the American cinema is composed, 
hy and large, of honest, hard-worklnsE, 
patriotic Americans who yield to no 
group in their devotion to this country 
and in their Americanism. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the text of the Reverend Finlay’s 
address and Mr. Ronald Reagan’s ad¬ 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record following my own address. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows; 

Addriss b7 Hok. Alxxamdea WiLET, or Wis- 
coNTsiN, AcmKfl Ranking RKPtTm.icAW, 
Senate Fobiion Relations Cou&tims, 
Before the Minnesota-Dakotas Distbict, 
Kxwanis Convention, Bismarck, IT. Dak., 
AvonsT IS, 1051 

KXWANIS aNSWKBS THE CHALLENGES OF 1951 

SpeaXlns to yon is indeed a privilege and 
a pleasiire. To speak to a Kiwanls district 
convention is like coming home, tt only 
seems like yesterday that 1 was privileged to 
be governor of the Wlsconaln-TIpper Mich¬ 
igan Klwanls District, and yet. as we reckon 
time, I would have to roll back the pages 18 
years. Yes; It is a real homecoming lor 
me. 

The spirit of Kitoanis objectives 
Back In our yesteryears, our talks before 
Klwanls revolved around the so-called ob¬ 
jects of this great Institution. I think those 
objects of Klwanls are great stuff. They 
have been related In other terms, time and 
time again, throughout humanity’s history, 
but they can never be said too much, or too 
often, especially if the spirit instead of the 
mere letter la vltallaed In theit aaylng. 

An understanding of, a utilization of. a 
demonstration of, the truths contained In 
these objects would make any Individual 
more adequate to meet the challenges of 
life. And Jf every KiwanJan became A living 
exponent in word and deed of the spirit of 
tho objects of Klwanls, he would contribute 
i'> the adequacy of the Nation In no little 

liet me read these objects to you: 

1. To give supremacy to the human and 
spiritual, rather than to the material values 
(jX life. (There you differentiate our way of 
IKr from communism ) 

2. To encourage the dally living of the 
Golden Rule In our human relationships. 
(There you find the “open sesame’* to real 
living.) 

3. To promote the adoption and the appll- 
nation of higher social, business, and pro¬ 
fessional standards. (There you apply the 
morality so badly needed to dally living.) 

4. To develop by precept and example the 
more intelligent, aj^cssive, and serviceable 
citizenship. (There you forget self In the 
Interest of the Republic.) 

5. To provide through Klwanls clubs a 
practical means to form enduring friend¬ 
ships, to render altruistic service, and to 
build better communities, (There you for¬ 
get self again in the Interest of your local 
community. In getting rid. for example, of 
cblselers. crlmesters, and racketeers.) 

6 . To cooperate In creating and maintain¬ 
ing that sound public opinion and high 
Idealism which make possible the increase 
of righteousness, justice, patriotism, and 
good will. (There you Join hands with 
folks of kindred mind, to bring the fruits 
of the spirit Into the open.) 

The Challenge /or a rebirth cf morality 
Now, my friends, X should like to speak; 
to you about what 1 feel to he a Klwanis- 
type answer to the challenges facing America 
and the peoples of the world. Perhaps the 
most important of these Is for a rebirth of 
p iblio and private morality. That, in a word, 
is wlust our ”Dl)JeGts'* eall for. 


In both the national and International 
spheres, there is considerable Indication of 
a relapse In such morality. 1 am not one 
of those, however, who feels that the situa¬ 
tion is all grim and discouraging; on the 
contrary, the very forces that have been 
disintegrating society have set In motion 
counterforoee that are seeking to rebuild. 

It Is the aim of Klwanls International to 
serve as one of the great building forces on 
the world scene by making the ^‘objects'* of 
Klwanls vital In the lives of Its members. 
If you and I would be adequate in serving 
as Individual builders, we must learn about 
the world In which we live, its problems, and 
particularly we must learn about the dis¬ 
integrating forces, how to combat them, and 
then go to work and do the Job before us. 
The awakening as to eommuniam since 1945 

Now, what about the challenge In the 
world scene? When hostilities came to an 
end In 1948 you will recall there was no peace 
or security. Yet our leaders had thought 
that they could live with little problem from 
the Communists. Realization came onjy 
slowly that the Soviet leaders were out to 
dominate and communlze the world. Wher¬ 
ever the Red Army went It stayed, and 
wherever it stayed the Reds created a brutal 
police state and liquidated the opposition. 
Where the Red Army did not go the Com¬ 
munists used other methods, seeking to 
penetrate and take over. They Infiltrated 
labor unions, organized strikes, published 
newspapers, operated radio stations, spread 
rumors and hatred, and poured their propa¬ 
ganda Into the minds of the people. France 
and Greece, Italy and Turkey were slated to 
be taken over, the same as the Baltic states 
had been. 

The conflict of freedom versus slavery 

This presented a problem for your Govern¬ 
ment In Washington. We had been sucked 
Into two world wars. The American people 
would have preferred to have followed the 
policy of no foreign entanglements laid down 
by President Washington. However, through 
the Inventive genius of man, the world had 
been contracted so that every nation was 
In every other nation’s back yard. 

We knew that the Kremlin was on the 
march. In 6 years she has absorbed 7,500,000 
square miles of new territory and over BOO,- 
000,000 people, and she has been seeking also 
to absorb Asia. Already she has taken Into 
her orbit Poland, the Baltics, Hungary, Ro¬ 
mania, Bulgaria, Albania, Czechslovakia. In 
these states not only national freedom but 
individual liberty have gone out the window. 
Even in 1946 we saw that the Soviet and its 
satellites had been interfering with the 
work of the United Nations. A conflict soon 
became apparent—a conflict not only of 
Ideas but a conflict which Involved the 
liberties of the free peoples of earth. A con¬ 
flict that was old—that went back through 
the centuries of mankind’s march upward— 
a conflict of freedom versus slavery. 

President Roosevelt thought that he could 
deal with the Kremlin. But before he died, 
n is said that he became aware of his mis¬ 
take. The Kremlin blocked our land access 
to Berlin so we were put to the additional 
cost of the airlift, with numerous aviators’ 
lives lost and some 6600,000,000 spent. 
BecogniBing the interdependence of nations 

The statesmen in Washington became 
aware of the fact that something bad to be 
done. The Charter of the united Nations 
had generated the hope that it would pro¬ 
vide a deterrent to aggression and a bulwark 
for peace. With it had developed the hope 
that the nations would take appropriate ac¬ 
tion resulting in economic and political sta¬ 
bility among the signers thereof. Thinking 
people had come to realize that events in 
other nations would inevitably have an ef¬ 
fect lu our own Nation; war .anywhere was 
dangerous; fsmlaas, d e|n *e saion . or eptdemies 


In one part of the globe were dangerous to 
another part thereof. All this had brought 
about the United Nations organization as 
Well as subsequent acts on our part, includ¬ 
ing the Marshall plan, point 4 to and for 
underdeveloped areas, and various relief pro¬ 
grams MacArthur in Japan made the 80,- 
000.000 Japanese people friends and allies. 
Our occupation of Western Germany made 
It possible that the people In our zone would 
enjoy liberty and economic health, which was 
a tremendous contrast to what the German 
people were experiencing In the Russian zone. 
No real escape from war except by collective 
action 

The American people wanted to live in 
peace, but they knew that they could not 
live In peace unless America was secure. 
The real problem that confronted America 
was how to go about bringing about security 
and peace. In pre-1940, the French people 
had falsely thought the Maglnot Line would 
give them security. We ourselves had 
thought that two oceans would automatically 
save U8 from war. We now know that there 
Is no real escape from war unless it could 
be found through nations Joining together, 
dedicating themselves to peace and creating 
sufllclent might to deter any aggressor. 

We had hoped, as 1 said, that the United 
Nations would do the Job. but it has no law¬ 
making power and no enforcement power. 
Russia’s veto has stymied the UN Security 
Council. We had seen how the Soviet Union 
had moreover violated the spirit of the 
Charter time and time again. Each na¬ 
tion (and the Soviet was one of them) had 
solemnly promised to refrain from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial in¬ 
tegrity or political Independence of any state. 
Yet we had seen how by the threat or use 
Of force the Kremlin took over Poland. Hun¬ 
gary, Bulgaria, Rumania. Albania, the Baltics, 
Eastern Germany, and. Anally, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. 

importance of Greece and Turkey 

W© had been developing both peaceful 
and military use of the atom bomb since 
Hiroshima; we had taken vigorous action In 
1947 when we went to the assistance of 
Greece and Turkey. That was a very Impor¬ 
tant step. It stopped the Russians in their 
tracks, particularly in Communist-Invaded 
Greece. TTiCBe two nations are on the flank 
Of Russia, and if the Russians should at¬ 
tempt to take Europe, we could penetrate the 
underbelly of that continent through those 
nationa. Airflelds In Greece and Turkey 
could put out of business Russia’s gasoline 
supply in Grozny, Baku, and In Rumania. 

We knew that postwar Europe’s economic 
and industrial system had been pretty well 
shot to pieces by the havoc of war. Millions 
of homes had been destroyed. As a conse¬ 
quence. the Marshall plan came Into exist¬ 
ence. I was In Europe In 1947 I have just 
returned from Europe a few weeks ago. I 
was during this last trip In Greece and 
Turkey also, and 1 am here to report wo have 
saved Europe and Greece and Turkey from 
being taken over by the Russians. We have 
resuscitated their economies. We have 
brought back a spirit or will to resist. Yes, 
It has cost money, but I look upon the In¬ 
vestment much as I do the paying of insur¬ 
ance premiums on my house and property. 
We shall probably spend something like 
$3,000,000,000 to aid and rearm these coun¬ 
tries this next year. This is approximately 
8 percent of our national income, which ig 
something like $234,000,000,000. 

In my opinion, we cannot afford to do 
otherwise. I know that there are those who 
disagree with me. But when you think what 
another war would mean, when you think 
what has happened to those countries that 
Russia has taken over, I feel sincerely that 
for the present at least that there Is no other 
couxse than to,get ready and get those who 
win fight with US ready ateo. That 1$ what 
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W8 an doing under tbe Nortb Atlentlc T^eatjr 
and the aid prograim. Tou know tbat <mr 
policy la to seek to build healthy eecmamlaa 
In our allied luttlone without injuring our 
own; to build a oollectlre detenae through 
Hu United Matlona. the North Atlantic 
Treaty, axui the Rio Pact; to help other na* 
tlona arm themaelyea for defenae. We be^ 
Ueve that the Kremlin knowa no other lan¬ 
guage except force and the preaence of force. 

The nature of the Communiet foe 

Let us analyse a bit more closely precisely 
the force against which we have taken these 
costly steps. It constitutes tbe foremost dis¬ 
integrating force on the world scene. It la 
a force which expresses Itself In many ways; 
militarily. It expresses itself in the powerful 
Red army, the largest standing army In the 
world, consisting of 176 divisions, easily In¬ 
creased by mobilisation to 6,000,000 men, 
plus the forces of the satellite states. 

Politically, it expressed Itself In the Com¬ 
munist International, whose headquarters In 
Moscow, send out Instruction for the Inter¬ 
national conspiracy aimed at violent revolu¬ 
tion against other orders and nations. 

Psychologically It expresses itself in a war 
of Ideas against all of the values of the west— 
against Christianity, against the concept that 
man Is more than a brute materiel force, 
against the concept that there Is more to 
life than class warfare and the lust for power. 

Fconomically, communism expresses itself 
In cutthroat competition by mass cheap 
goods, produced by slave labor, flooding the 
markets of the world. 

Steps the west has taken against this force 

As I have pointed out, the peoples of the 
west have only slowly awakened to this 
threat to their way of life. Gradually they 
have set up their btUwark to defend their 
institutions. It took the North Korean in¬ 
vasion of June 1950. and the Red Chinese 
Invoslcn later on, to fxilly alert many naive 
people to the danger of world communism. 

Here In this country, It was only after a 
long serieiB of shocking domestic revelations 
that many people In high places woke up to 
the fact that this constitutional Republic of 
ours was in danger. 

What were those revelations? Well, take 
the story of Alger Hiss, who was Secretary- 
General of the United Nations Conference in 
San Francisco which set up the international 
charter, Alger Hiss who later turned out to be 
a perjurer. 

Consider the story of Elizabeth Bentley, 
who bad two college degrees but who was 
willing to sell her country out and who has 
since seen the ‘‘light.** 

The story of Judith Oopion, who worked In 
a high position in the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Justice and proceeded to turn over 
OUT secrets to a Red agent. 

The story of Klaus Fuchs, tbe notorious 
British atomic spy. 

The stOTy of assorted American atomic 
espionage agents—two of whom are now 
awaiting death in the electric chair. 

The story of William Remington, who was 
actually cleared of dlsloyralty charges and 
was later proven to be guilty of those v«ry 
charges. 

These and other e.'rpos^s have shown the 
American people the absolute importance 
of vigorous enforcement of tbe Internal se¬ 
curity law If we would keep this Nation free. 

Don’t get the Idea that all the leading 
Reds have been taken care of. On tbe con¬ 
trary, the roost dangerous part of the Red 
conspiracy. like tbe most dangerous part of 
an iceberg, Is the part you cannot see. It Is 
underground, functioning secretly and 
swiftly for the Kremlin’s will. 

Limitations on America's resottrees 

Now, my friends, I need hardly tell you that 
your American budget is today heavily 
strained by domestic and foreign costs of 
GoolMtlng ccroimuiiism. Tbe American tai- 
pajrer today is bending under the heaviest 
burden in our peacetime history. He knows 
and hla Government should know that he 


cannot carry the rest of the world on hie 
shoulders, financially, poUticaBy, or mui- 
torlly. He knows that each nation must do 
Its part, muet contribute Its propenrttonate 
share, unlike in Korea, where Uncle Bam has 
carried an unduly heavy share. The taz- 
payet, too, knows Chat In many Instances, 
considerable amounts of the money which 
he has paid for by bis hard-earned taxes have 
been dissipated—equandered down ratholea. 

Meanwhile, sound projects in our own 
country have often been rejected; projects 
like the Great Lakes-Bt. Lawrence seaway, 
which would mean so much to our own fu¬ 
ture development here In North Dakota and 
In neighboring Statee. 

In approaching the foreign-aid problem, we 
must ever bear in mind the words of 8t. Paul: 
•Tf any provide not for his own and especially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith and is worse than the Infidel." 

If we are adequate to our own needs, we 
will be fulfilling that basic spiritual con¬ 
cept. Meanwhile, however, there are other 
fronts on which we can answer the challenge 
to public and private morality which I men¬ 
tioned to you earlier In the address. 

Comhating disintegrating immoral forces 

Tou and I know from the headlines in 
recent months that the revelations about 
communism la our midst have been matched 
by the shocking storiM of moral disintegra¬ 
tion. A few of these readily come to mind: 

1 The story of shady influence in the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation—^the sell¬ 
ing of Government favors for mink coats, 
deep freezers, etc. 

2. The story of crime and corruption In 
America’s cities, which we of the crime com¬ 
mittee have brought before the public view. 

3. The story of tbe mass breaking of the 
traditional code of honor at West Point, our 
Nation’s military academy. 

4. And a great number of other Instances 
of moral breakdown. 

Now what is the cause of these develop¬ 
ments? It is not enough to say that alter 
every war, there Is a certain moral let¬ 
down. It is not enough to say that modern 
society has become so complex that Indi¬ 
viduals often lose their foothold, so to 
speak. 

Excuses and alibis to Justify our Inac¬ 
tion—yours and mine—will hardly suffice to 
change the present picture. 

The home, the church, the school 

What you and I have to do as Klwanlans 
and as leaders In our communities is to 
recognize our personal responsibilities. Tou 
know, my friends, that there are three great 
forces in the life of every community. They 
are: (a) the home, (b) the church, (c) the 
school. 

If those three forces break down; if they 
fall to inculcate particularly in the Nation’s 
youth the need for high moral action, then 
the sort of situation revealed in recent head¬ 
lines is almost Inevitable. What I urge you. 
therefore, tq do, my friends, and what 1 feel 
is my responsibility to do as an individual 
citizen is to help make the home, the church, 
and the school more adequate to meet their 
duties. Each of these places must become a 
vital constructive force in the life of tbe in¬ 
dividual citizen. 

The lessons we learn at mother's knee; the 
lessons we learn from our minister; tbe les¬ 
sons we learn from our school teachers, 
should be the type that previous generations 
would lean^ from those celebrated licOuf- 
fey Readers, wherein youngsters were taught 
the need for righteous conduct, for the high- 
e&t Btandards of thinking and living. Tbat is 
not an “old-lsahioned approach"; that is 
plain horse sense for 1951 and any year. 

The Constitution, America’s greatest 
ctmtrlbution 

The home, the church, and the schools 
must cooperate moreover In raising the sights 
of our people so that we wiu all see that we 
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have been blessed with a pearl of great price; 
namely, the Constitution of the United 
States. This great document, with the Bill 
of Rights, Is by far America’s greatest con¬ 
tribution to the wcMTld’s clvlUzatlon. 

Why? Because 4t set up ftn* the first time 
in world history a tripartite system of 
checks and balancee whereby power. Instead 
of being eentrallzed in the hands of one man 
or group who could abuse It, was divided 
among three separate and coequal branches 
of government—^legislative, executive, and 
Judicial. 

On first glance, one might not think that 
this system is so unique or important, and 
yet if you will reflect for a moment, my 
friends, you will see why It Is so valuable. 
In other countries power became autocratic 
and centralized. In prewar Japan, it was 
lodged exclusively In the militarist clique; 
In Russia it Is in the crafty hands of Josef 
Stalin and the Politburo gang; in other lands, 
it Is in one class or a king or a dictator. 

But in this country, no single individual 
or group controls. Each group is checked and 
balanced by other groups, so as to prevent 
abuses. 

If there Is crime or corruption In a com¬ 
munity, there will be a courageous news¬ 
paper which will light It. A minister will 
rise in the pulpit against it. A chamber of 
commerce. Klwanis dub, an American 
Legion poet, a VPW post, a woman's club 
will Individually and collectively serve as a 
force to fight the menace to their commu¬ 
nity. This Is what Is meant by the check- 
and-balsnce process on the community 
level. 

This is what we mtut have more of If we 
want to keep America free. 

So long as there is free competition of 
Ideas; free competition of economic, politi¬ 
cal. yee, even religious thought, we of this 
Nation will contlnne to enjoy the great 
blessings which have been ours since the 
founding of the Republic. 

Conclusion 

My friends, I want to thank you for tbe 
opportunity of being with you today. As I 
have previously stated, It Is always a Joy 
to return to Klwanis. One of the great ez- 
perlences of my life was to serve In 1033 as 
district governor for Wisconsin-Upper Mich¬ 
igan. Those were the dark days of the de¬ 
pression. 

It is our hope and prayer that those days 
will never return. We can make sure that 
they will not return by preserving the great 
values of which 1 have spoken today, by 
striving for a rebirth of public and private 
morality. In that way, America, on the 
home scene and in the International scene, 
may continue to play her great role of 
leadership. 

Thank you. 

[From the Klwanis magazine of August 1961 ] 
FnXXDOM, OUK IxrHXXlTANCS 
(By Rev. Terence J. Finlay) 

During the years of my membership In 
Klwanis I have always been impressed by 
tbe appropriate and suggestive themes which 
have been given us year by year through 
the executive officers. Never has there been 
any finer than the one given us this year and 
being used for this international Conven¬ 
tion-Freedom Is Not Free. It has been well 
said that those living beside church bells 
grow so accustomed to their ringing that they 
fail, after a while, to notice them. This Is 
also true of some of the great bell notes con¬ 
tained in the words ’’democracy’* and ''free¬ 
dom.’’ These words, with their tremendoiut 
Implications, have through frequent use be¬ 
come so familiar to tbe people on this Nortb 
American continent that we ore in grave 
danger of taking our democracy and freedom 
for granted. Therefore, it is of the utmost 
importance that we be Jolted out of our in¬ 
difference by our theme. Freedom la Not 
I^ee. 
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What is freedom? Here la one definition. 
It is the ability of a man to live hla life 
completely and unrestrictedly. Let me 
hasten to add, thU freedom must never 
degenerate into license. We have a very 
striking Illustration of the misuse of freedom 
given to us in the Bible. Here is a young 
man who sought his freedom from all home 
ties and responsibilities. He took bis share 
of hlB Inheritance from his father and went 
away Into a far country. There he went 
out with the kind of friends be wanted to go 
with. He lived Just as he wanted to live. 
He Indulged himself In every passion. Ho 
did what he wanted to. He was free and 
the poor fool ended by being a slave, with¬ 
out any money and without his fair weather 
friends He found himself with the beasts 
of the field and sought to satisfy his hunger 
with the crusts thrown to the swine. It was 
there, we are told. "He came to himself." Ho 
realized how foolish he bad been and said, 
"I will arise and go to my father’s house.’* 
That was the beginning of a new life for 
him—a life of real and lasting freedom. 

You see what 1 am driving at. Freedom Is 
not free. It means discipline. Discipline Is 
a word we are not particularly fond of In 
our countries—yet eA’en though we hate all 
dictatorships, with their conception of dis¬ 
ciplined duty to the state as the highest 
goal, we must admit that they have disci¬ 
plined their people to an Idea and that is 
why they are strong, enthusiastic, and ag¬ 
gressive. 

It Is my belief that we of the democracies 
and the free people of the world should learn 
this hard lesson of discipline. There are far 
too many people In both our countries who 
keep prattling about tbelr rights as Indi¬ 
viduals, who should be more concerned with 
living up to their duties and responsibilities 
to their country, their church, and their 
families. I confess that they do not seem 
glamorous or exciting, but they are abso¬ 
lutely necessary If we are to survive. 

It was a workingman of Prance who sent 
a me-ssage to one of hla close friends in 
America after Prance fell. He said, "Tell all 
your friends in America why France fell. 
Pi a nee fell because her people looked on 
life as an easy thing. She became compla¬ 
cent and looked on the state as an everlast¬ 
ing milch cow, from which she could get 
everything and give nothing. She thought 
more of her rights than her duties—every 
c iLlzen of Franco did—and then France fell" 

Just 2 weeks ago a brigadier general of 
the United States Marine Corps arrived back 
In this country after 9 months in Korea. He 
was interviewed and asked for his opinions 
regarding the progress of the campaign. He 
replied buntly, "I will venture no opinion, 
but I will tell you this, we are up against a 
tough and ruthless enemy. I come back to 
this country and I find that what the Amer¬ 
ican people want to do is fight a war without 
getting hurt Here everyone Is trying to get 
the other fellow to carry the burden." Those 
are not my words, but they are Just as ap¬ 
plicable to my country as to yours. We all 
need to be reminded forcibly and bluntly 
that freedom la not free. 

People who return to our countries alter 
visits abroad nearly always remind us that 
We are privileged to live in the freest part 
of the world. Never let us forget that this 
freedom has been purchased by the sacrifices 
of our forefathers. I believe that with all its 
faults our democratic system of government 
Is the finest in the world. We In Canada are 
proud of the fact that we can trace our free, 
dom of government back to the time of 
Magna Carta, and It should be a source of 
gratification for us to remember that we are 
bound together in our countries by this 
common Ideal. Our peoples have always 
fought against tyranny and bondage. We 
believe with you in the immortal words of 
your great President, Abraham Lincoln, In 
^government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people." We In Klwanls are like¬ 


wise pledged to support that kind of gov¬ 
ernment. Let us see that we do it. There 
are always those who are critical of the Gov¬ 
ernment, but It has been said that a people 
only receive the kind of government that 
they deserve. 

Are we showing In our actions the Integ¬ 
rity and the wider vision that we expect from 
our elected Representatives? 

Our freedom is bound up in our spiritual 
Inheritance, for faith fosters freedom, and 
without faith there can be no freedom. The 
religious freedom we enjoy in America was 
purchased by the sacrifices of those early 
settlers who came from Europe determined 
to establish their homes and bring up their 
children In a new atmosphere. ’The early 
churches were built because the people real¬ 
ized the necessity of worship. They knew 
that It wasn’t enough to have food, cloth¬ 
ing, and shelter. They needed something 
more—the opportunity of worshiping God 
according to their own particular custom. 
One of the tragedies of our day Is that so 
many of our people have forgotten that we 
owe our freedom of worship to those early 
pioneers. 

What we need Is not a watered-down, weak, 
or divided Christianity, but a strong, mili¬ 
tant. united Christianity to preserve our 
freedom and point the way to the paths of 
true peace. A Canadian told me only a little 
while ago of an experience that he had dur¬ 
ing the midst of the blitz on Britain. He 
entered a large home in London which had 
been hit during the raid and badly damaged. 
He saw this Inscription over the fireplace: 
**Peace Is for those strong enough to defend 
It” We should be tragically aware of this 
truth by now. 

Let's keep It that way. 

[From the Klwanls magazine of August 1951] 

Motion Pictures and Your community 
(By Ronald Reagan) 

I would like to talk to you as a travel nar¬ 
rator would talk about a very strange and 
foreign land. But It Is a foreign land which 
has more actual press coverage than any 
other locality In the world except the Capitol 
In Washington, D. C. Some 460 correspond¬ 
ents cover the daily activities of the motion- 
picture Industry In Hollywood, Calif. Yet 
this remains the least discovered place on 
earth. 

Probably more misconceptions and misin¬ 
formation exist about the people I work with, 
the people In my Industry and my town, 
than any other spot on earth. Part of this is 
due to the fact that among these 450 news¬ 
paper people that are there doing an honest 
Job of gathering and reporting news we have 
attracted many camp followers. These are 
people who do not have the journalistic In¬ 
tegrity to go through the task of gathering 
and reporting news honestly. With only a 
few hundred newsworthy names to deal with 
every day and a column to fill, they have 
chosen the easy path of gossip. They have 
the mistaken idea that the American people 
want to hear the worst Instead of the best. 
And when they are hardpressed to fill their 
columns, they invent what does not happen. 

The result Is that among you and your 
communities and out through America there 
exists an idea that the people of motion pic¬ 
tures are crazy, extravagant. Immoral, fickle, 
and are flitting from one husband or wife to 
the other, with no regard for each other. 
There exists also the Idea that If we are In¬ 
terested In politics at all. It Is because we 
are Communists. 

The statements I have Juat made are not 
out of my own mind but are the result of a 
survey to find out what you people do think 
about those of us In Hollywood. Conse¬ 
quently, you will be a little surprised to learn 
that the people of motion pictures are not 
the troubadours, the strolling players who 
used to come into your town and live out of 
a trunk for a week and then pass on. Being 


a part of the community now, and because 
the mechanical nature of motion pictures is 
so difficult, they have to go to work In the 
morning like everyone else, and they come 
home In the evening like everyone else. 
They have lawns to mow and they own their 
own homes. Seventy percent of them are 
hlgh-Bchool graduates or better, as against 
the national average of 28 percent. Seventy- 
nine percent of the people In my Industry 
are married; 70 percent to their first hus¬ 
band or wife; 70 percent of them have chil¬ 
dren; 85 percent of them are regular mem¬ 
bers and attendants at the churches of 
Hollywood. 

They constitute 1 percent of the popula¬ 
tion of Los Angeles. They contribute an¬ 
nually 12 percent of all the money In Los 
Angeles that is contributed to charity. 
Twenty-five percent of the personnel in the 
motion-picture business were In the Armed 
Forces in the last war. 

Well, these are Just a few of the things 
about our community that make us rather 
proud. Some of the things we feel a little 
badly about. We feel badly that the divorce 
rate In Hollywood is 29«'io percent. We feel 
worse that the national average is 40 percent. 
We wish that the rest of the country could 
catch up with us. 

Because the public has a misconception 
about us and because there Is so much 
apathy about us, certain enemies of ours— 
enemies of democracy and our way of life— 
think they have found a leak in the dike. 
They have found a way to attack some of our 
American institutions and our American 
principles by way of the motion-picture in¬ 
dustry. What we must all learn is that you 
can’t lose a freedom any place without losing 
freedom every place. 

If you are going to let one segment of 
society or one area of the country become 
maligned without Insisting that the truth be 
known, all other segments and areas are 
subject to similar fates. 

You know that the Communists have tried 
to Invade our Industry and that we have 
fought them to the point where we now have 
them licked But there are other more In¬ 
sidious and less obvious inroads being made 
at our democratic institutions by way of 
the motion-picture industry. For example, 
no Industry has been picked for such discrim¬ 
inatory taxes as have the Individuals in the 
Industry of motion pictures, and you don’t 
realize that because the average citizen is 
too prone to say, "They are all overpaid in 
Hollywood, so let It go at that,” taut if they 
can get away with it there. It is aimed at 
your pocketbook and you are next. 

Another one of the Insidious Infiltrations 
and the worst on our American freedom Is by 
way of censorship. There Isn’t an American 
who wouldn’t stand up and strike back at 
the imposition of controls on our freedom of 
press and freedom of speech, and yet here, 
for the last 16 years, we have been permitting 
It in spite of a Belf-lmposed production code 
by the motion-picture industry. We have 
political censorship in 8 States and over 200 
cities In the United States. 

Do you realize that we are raising an en¬ 
tire generation of Americans in this way to 
assume that it is all right fur someone to tell 
them what they can see and hear from a mo¬ 
tion-picture screen? Isn’t it a rather short 
step from there when they have grown up to 
tell those same people, "Well, we might go 
Just a little further. It Is all right for us to 
tell you what you can read." And from 
there you don’t have very far to go to telling 
them What they can say and then what they 
can think. 

I wanted to correct the misconceptions 
about Hollywood so you could take a word 
or two of It back to your communities be¬ 
cause this is your struggle, not alone ours. 
The reason 1 want to say all of this to you 
and ask you to take It back to jiour communi¬ 
ties is because we feel that we are operating 
in the best manner of free enterprise, be- 
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caiue never tmee hM onr Induetry aeked for 
Oovernment aid nor any eubeidy of any kind. 
We ittll atand today ae one of the greatest 
fields of opportunity. We are in the Amer¬ 
ican way. You can come into our field and 
the heights are imlimited. based only upon 
your ability and your talent. 

We feel that you people should Join us 
now in the struggle to preserve some of these 
freedoms, some of these American principles 
that are being nibbled away through our 
Industry. Jn short, we would like to invite 
you to be on our side because we feel that 
we have been on your side for a very long 
time. 


Applicaliol of Villitca Famwrt Telephoiie 
Co. lor AB REA Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

or IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. GHUGTTE. Mr. President, for 
many years I have been greatly inter¬ 
ested In the REA program and what It 
could do for the farmers in my State of 
Iowa and elsewhere throughout the Na¬ 
tion. During this long period in which 
I have supported the program in the 
Congress and as a private citizen, I have 
seen it accomplish much in promoting 
the welfare of many rural communities 
by helping the farmers provide them¬ 
selves with low-cost, dependable electric 
power. This accomplishment in rural 
electrification Is one reason why I be¬ 
came one of the sponsors of the rural 
telephone loan program which was en¬ 
acted 2 years ago. 

Experience through the years has 
demonstrated the fundamental interde¬ 
pendence which exists between farmers 
and the rest of the Nation. For that 
reason all of us have had to be concerned 
with efforts to achieve higher agricul¬ 
tural production, greater rural economic 
security, and better farm living. We 
have made outstanding progress toward 
these objectives, and 1 take pride in the 
fact that the progress has been made 
through the farmers' own Initiative in 
applying modern farming techniques. 
Electricity has been a powerful aid to 
farm families in their progress. 

One case in point is the revolution 
which modern electric equipment has 
made in dairying by saving labor, in¬ 
creasing production, and improving the 
quality of the product. This is, of course, 
just one example. 

In my State, the years since 1935, when 
REA was established, have seen the num¬ 
ber of farms having central station elec¬ 
tricity increase from less than 15 per¬ 
cent, in 1935, to more than 90 percent 
now. We have 55 local farm groups who 
have obtained REA loans to do a big part 
of this job. These local co-ops have over 
50,000 miles of power line in service and 
several generating plants in operation to 
serve more than 125,000 rural families, 

Iowa’s record of repayment on REA 
electrification loans is equally gratifying. 
Iowa borrowers have paid $16,500,000 in 


principal and interest on their Govern¬ 
ment loans. This includes $2,500,000 
paid on principal ahead of schedule. 
Not a single borrower was behind on its 
REA loan payments. 

In view of this record in electrification, 
we are looking forward to the same kind 
ot progress in the rural telephone field. 
Farmers have as much need tor a tele¬ 
phone as a businessman in town. No one 
would think of running a business with¬ 
out telephone communication. 

The REA telephone loan program is 
still very new. However, it has been 
moving along. At the present time, loan 
allocations have been approved for five 
borrowers in Iowa. This means that 555 
families will get telephone service for the 
first time and 5,394 will have improved 
service. 

The new program is encountering 
problems also. I was greatly disturbed to 
read recently newspaper accounts about 
the handling of a telephone loan at Vll- 
lisca, Iowa. Because of my interest in 
the REA program, partcularly the new 
telephone program. I felt it highly im¬ 
portant to get aU the facts on both sides 
of this case. 

I have before me copies of correspond¬ 
ence which I received from REA. In 
view of the fact that the critical side of 
the stov was printed in the Congres¬ 
sional Record. I feel that in fairness the 
correspondence should also be inserted 
to make the record complete, and I 
make that request. 

There being no objection, the corre¬ 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

United States 

Depabticemt ot Aoeicultohe, 

Bural Blectextication Aomhostbation, 

Washington, O. C., Avgvst 10, 1951. 
Hon. Out M. Gillette, 

United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Gillette: We appreelate 
your Interest in the ViUiaca telephone loan 
allocation and are glad to give you all the 
information we can regarding our handling 
of this case. At the time the Red Oak Ex¬ 
press newspaper Issued Its critical story about 
us. we wrote to the editor giving all the 
facts and pointing out particularly the In¬ 
formation which he had omitted altogether 
or had misstated In his story. A copy of this 
letter, which we heUeve makes a complete 
statement of the case, ie enclosed. If there 
Is anything further we can give you. we wUl 
be glad to do so. 

Sincerely, 

Claude R. Wxcbiabd, 

Administrator. 

United States DEPArrarENr 

or AoaiCULTURE, 

Rusal ELEcnancATiON Administration, 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 1951. 
Tre editor, Red Oax Express, 

Red Oak, Iowa. 

Dear Sir: Our attention has been called 
to an article In the June 11, 1951, issue of 
the Red Oak Express concerning the rejec¬ 
tion by the Vlllisoa Farmers Telephone Co. 
of a REA loan. 

The article, as reprinted In the Congres¬ 
sional Record, contains a niunber of state¬ 
ments and conclusions which are at vari¬ 
ance with the facts or fail to take Into con¬ 
sideration facts not mentioned. As a result, 
the reader not familiar with the facts cannot 
help but pass unfair Judgment on the Bural 
Electrifloatlon Administration and its ad¬ 
ministering of the rural telephone loan pro¬ 
gram. 


We believe that you would not intention¬ 
ally misinform your readers and that, there¬ 
fore. you will welcome end give sincere con¬ 
sideration to the following comments 
prompted by the article. 

As you probably know, the United States 
Congress has assigned to REA the respon¬ 
sibility for two loan programs, the rural elec¬ 
trification loan program which has been In 
effect for 16 years, and the rural telephone 
loan program which was authorized less than 
a years ago. We believe that the more than 
100,000 farm and other rural families in 
Iowa which are now enjoying dependable 
electric service at reasonable cost as a direct 
result of REA loans to 56 new Iowa busi¬ 
ness enterprises—the rural electric coopera¬ 
tives—would readily testify to the fact that 
their experience with REA does not bear out 
any aociisation of wanton waste, high¬ 
handed extravagance, and mlaadminlstration 
on the part of REA. Let me assure you 
that it is our sincere and earnest endeavor 
to apply to the administration of the rural 
telephone loan program the same high stand¬ 
ards of ethics, efficiency, and spirit of serv¬ 
ice to rural people which are responsible for 
the Nation-wide high regard of the rural 
electrification loan program. 

The delays in approving a loan for the 
Villleca Farmers Telephone Co. were neither 
Intentional nor the result of any compla¬ 
cency on our part. We recognize our obli¬ 
gation to expedite loan applications as 
rapidly as possible. We deeply regret that, 
due to the time required for the recruitment 
and training of qualified personnel, the de¬ 
velopment of basic policy and procedures, 
and the research and special studies needed 
to provide sound guide lines for the launch¬ 
ing of a long-range program in a new field of 
service to the people, we could not act on 
the flood of early applications as quickly as 
the applicants expected or as we would have 
liked to be able to. 

The account In your newspaper leaves the 
Impression that REA, without prior knowl¬ 
edge of the applicant, attempted to force a 
loan on the applicant in an amount far In 
excess of need. For the record, let me aay 
that the matter was taken up with the ap¬ 
plicant and that a change in the amount of 
the application to about 1300,000 was agreed 
to in writing by the applicant before we 
started to process the final allocation papers. 

Let me note also that the reference in your 
article to a fee for engineering expenses to 
an REA engineer to supervise the project is 
obviously baaed on a misunderstanding. 
Neither the salary nor the expenseB of any 
REA employee are paid out of loan funds or 
charged In any way to a REA borrower. 

The engineering fee Item Included was for 
the estimated cost of the services of a private 
engineering firm to be selected and em¬ 
ployed by the applicant for the purpose of 
preparing plans and specifications and super¬ 
vising construction of the tGcilities to be 
built with the loan. This Is in accordance 
with a policy and practice which has proved 
very satiafactory in the rural electrification 
loan program, both from the standpoint of 
the REA borrower as the owner and operator 
of the facilities and from that of REA as a 
protection of the Government's loan invest¬ 
ment. Many rural people would have en¬ 
joyed better telephone service if rural tele¬ 
phone companies In the past had more gen¬ 
erally made use of the services of qualified 
engineers for design and construction super¬ 
vision of their systems. 

Permit me to call your attention to two 
major requirements of the Rural Telephone 
Loan Act. One Is that the Administrator, 
in making a loan, shall make sure that the 
loan will provide adequate service to the 
widest practical number of rural users. The 
other is that the Administrator must certify 
that In his Judgment the loan will be repaid 
with interest within the specified period, 
usually 35 years. 
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Satisfactory service to the largest prac¬ 
ticable number of rural people during the 
life of an BEA loan obviously offers the 
greatest assurance that a rural telephone 
company will operate successfully enough to 
repay the REA loan. But satisfactory service 
over a period of 3S years can be expected 
only if the telephone system is properly de¬ 
signed. constructed, and equipped. 

It was the considered Judgment of our 
telephone engineers and specialists who re¬ 
viewed the application that, on the basis 
of extensive recent experience in the tele¬ 
phone Industry, a loan of 917S,000 would be 
far from adequate to complete the rehabil¬ 
itation, expansion, and Improvements neces¬ 
sary to assure good area-wide telephone serv¬ 
ice. They estimated the cost of what would 
be required and recommended a loan in that 
amount. They felt that, from the standpoint 
of loan security, the larger loan would be 
safer than a loan in the amount originally 
asked for, which would not be enough, at 
today’s prices, to accomplish the desired ob¬ 
jective fully. They recognised, of course, 
that a "patchwork" job could be done for 
considerably less money although it would 
not last as long, give as good service, and 
would cost more in the long run to maintain. 

The Implication in the article, that REA 
loans are a waste of taxpayers’ money, has 
no basis in fact. REA is prevented by law 
from making grants or giving subsidies. 
We make only loans, at 2 percent interest, 
which must •toe repaid over a maximum per¬ 
iod of 35 years. Therefore, REA loans do 
not constitute a tax burden. And that they 
are not wasted nor a loss to the Government 
is clearly shown by the excellent repayment 
record of a thousand REA borrowers of rural 
electrification loan funds. With loans total¬ 
ing well over $2,000,000,000, less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the amounts due 
cumulatively in interest and on principal of 
the loans is overdue more than 30 days. 
You will agree that this is an outstanding 
record for any lending institution to point 
to And not least among the reasons for 
such a repayment record is REA’s insistence 
on high construction standards where REA 
loan funds are involved. 

Persons familiar with the REA program in 
the rural electrification field know that REA 
has been and is still making every reasonable 
effort to keep construction costs down. We 
are doing the same in the rxiral telephone 
field. But we do not believe that savings in 
construction costs which are made at the 
expense of quality and adequacy of a utility 
system are real savings, nor that they will 
in the long run mean lower rates or good 
service. 

There is still another point which should 
be clarified. An REA loan made in a given 
amount does not mean that the bor. 
rower is obligated to borrow the entire 
amount whether he needs it or not. A loan 
contract for a.glven amount merely obligates 
REA to earmark that much of Its loan ap¬ 
propriation for the particular borrower. 
Funds are advanced to the borrower as need¬ 
ed, with interest charged only on the funds 
actually advanced. If the projected con¬ 
struction can be accomplished at a cost be¬ 
low the estimate for which the loan was 
made, the borrower, of course, will not need, 
to borrow the full amount of the earmarked 
funds Since all contracts are let by the 
borrower, not by REA, the borrower is assured 
of the full benefits of any savings below esti¬ 
mated costs. 

For REA to approve a loan for an amount 
smaller than experience indicates adequate 
to do the job might create all sorts of diffi¬ 
culties later on. It might prove a disservice 
to the borrower and to the rural people ex¬ 
pecting to get good telephone service, be¬ 
cause of ensuing delays in completion of 
construction which would be necessitated 
by the company’s inability to finish the job 


without supplementary loans. And it would 
most certainly subject REA to deserved crit¬ 
icism from the rural people as well as from 
the Congress. 

You will be glad to know that the attitude 
shown by this applicant toward REA is by 
no means typical. In general, loan appli¬ 
cants are more charitable, patient, and un¬ 
derstanding of the steps and measures which 
a Federal lending agency is required to ob¬ 
serve. We have received many expressions 
from borrowers of their satisfaction concern¬ 
ing their relations with REA. And we sin¬ 
cerely believe that the management of the 
Villisca Farmers Telephone Co. would have 
found little cause for further criticism if It 
had decided to accept our loan and advisory 
services. 

While we regret the circumstances leading 
to the company’s decision not to make use 
of an REA loan, we recognize that the Vil¬ 
lisca Farmers Telephone Co. was under no 
obligation at any time to accept a loan from 
REA. For the sake of the rural people who 
depend upon it for service, we sincerely hope 
REA. For the sake of the rural people who 
way. will be able to accomplish the desired 
system improvements and expansion. 

Sincerely, 

Oborob W. Haggard, 

Acting Administrator. 


Government Spending and Taxation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday. August 15,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
written by myself, and published in the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot-News on Sun¬ 
day, August 12,1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

As your guest columnist I want to direct 
attention to a problem which has given me 
a great deal of anxiety. 

It has a direct bearing upon the future of 
our Nation as a land of freedom and oppor¬ 
tunity. 

I am particularly concerned because it 
affects the lives of our young men and young 
women and the generations that will inherit 
America in the years ahead. 

One of the greatest responsibilities we have 
today is to preserve lor the youth of tomor¬ 
row the freedom, advantages, and opportu¬ 
nities which America has offered in the past. 

We are living in a time of superlatives. 
We have big Government, big business, and 
big labor. We have more wealth than any 
Nation in the world. 

At the same time we have the biggest debt, 
the biggest budget, the biggest and most ex¬ 
pensive government bureaucracy, and the 
highest taxes In all our peacetime history. 

In the last 20 years, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has grown so big and complex that we 
are spending almost 30 percent of our na¬ 
tional income to keep it going. 

That is today's picture of Federal spend¬ 
ing. Nevertheless there are those In Gov¬ 
ernment who predict an annual budget 
that will reach $100,000,000,000 in the next 
few years. 

This situation Is alarming. To me it is 
terribly frightening, but many accept it with 
complacency, without seeming to realize the 


dangermis implications and the InevitaUe 
result. 

As a member of the Finance Ciommittee of 
the United States Senate, I have a share 
of the responsibility for writing a tax bill 
that the American people must pay. 

That is a grave responsibility because it 
has a direct bearing upon the problem which, 
as I have stated, is giving me so much 
concern—the preservation of the freedom, 
advantages, and opportunities upon which 
the greatness of our Republic was built. 

History teaches that more nations have 
been destroyed by excessive taxation to sup¬ 
port extravagait and wasteful government 
than by invading armies. 

When government drains off the earnings 
of the people to the point of confiscation 
and oppression, the individual is robbed of 
Incentive, initiative, and self-reliance. 

Freedom of the individual is destroyed, all 
progress is blocked and government steps 
in to assume dictatorial powers over the lives 
of its citizens. 

Prom my study of the new tax proposals 
I am convinced that we have reached the 
saturation point beyond which we cannot 
go without peril to the safety and security 
of the worker, the farmer, the small-business 
man, and the Nation as a whole. 

To impose heavier taxation upon the 
people, or to Increase the national debt by 
deficit financing will only postpone the day 
of reckoning which must come sooner or 
later. 

When that day comes, American oppor¬ 
tunity will l*e a thing of the past. 

Our Government has grown so big, so 
costly, and so wasteful, and we have as¬ 
sumed obligations of such global proportions 
that tax revenues from big business arc only 
a drop in the bucket compared with our tax 
needs. 

With this expansion has come the increas¬ 
ing need to dip deeper into the pockets of 
the individual taxpayer, and each year take a 
larger share of his earnings, 

When the average citizen is required to 
work 1 day of every 8 to pay the cost of 
government, it is time to call a halt. 

Otherwise no boy or girl in America will 
be able to look forward to a savings account, 
to a chance to get ahead, to go into busi¬ 
ness, to invest in productive enterprise, or to 
create new jobs for others. 

Those avenues of progress were open to 
the young man of the past. They gave the 
young man in overalls a chance to become 
his own boss, and opened the way for. the 
development of our industries. 

They offered rewards for hard work, thrift, 
initiative, energy, and resourcefulness. 

When I think of opportunities of the 
past, I think of Thomas Edison, Henry Ford, 
Walter Chrysler, George Wostlnghouse, and 
a long list of other American workingmen 
who rose from the shops and factories to 
leadership In giant industries. 

I want to see America strengthened as 
the kind of country that will hold out the 
same golden hope of opportunity and 
achievement. 

I want to preserve the kind of freedom 
that places in the hands of American youth 
the direction of his own destiny without 
dependence upon Government. How can this 
be accomplished? 

First, the people of the United States must 
demand that the Members of Congress re¬ 
verse the whole extravagant spending trend 
of recent years. 

The brakes must be jammed on before we 
rush headlong into financial collapse, 

Government spending must be reduced to 
the lowest possible minimum consistent with 
a sound national defense. 

There Is nothing complicated about this 
policy. It requires a strong and determined 
cltlzonry, and representatives in both Houses 
of Congress with the will, the spirit, and the 
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Milrage to s&y “no*’ when the bureaucrate, 
the eoclalietlc planners, and the selfish pres¬ 
sure groups demand new and bigger ap¬ 
propriations. 

Taxes can then be reduced and new ad¬ 
vances In our national economy will again 
open the doors of opportunity to the youth 
of America. 


UteUtt Extravagaiice in Reports of the 
library of Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

oar viaoxNU 

IN THE SENAHE of THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August IS, 1951 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record as part of 
my remarks a letter I have received from 
a constituent who resides in Alexandria, 
Va. I shall not identify the correspond¬ 
ent. because he is a responsible official in 
the executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment. and I assume he would not wish to 
be placed in a position of criticizing a 
legislative branch agency. 

However, this letter is pertinent to the 
so-called publicity amendment which 1 
have been offering to the appropriation 
bills as they have been considered by the 
Senate. The letter relates to annual re¬ 
ports by the Library of Congress and 
their useless extravagance of words and 
phrases which, even if they are gram¬ 
matically proper, are so stilted and over¬ 
written that they are unintelligent short 
of academic analysis. These reports 
constitute a horrible example of some of 
the useless expenditure of manpower, 
time, effort, payroll money, paper and 
and printing costs which my so-called 
publicity amendment is designed to 
reach. 

I appreciate this letter, and I hope 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
and the subcommittee considering the 
legislative appropriation bill, will note it 
carefully. I hope the Library of Con¬ 
gress will regard it as constructive criti¬ 
cism and concern itsef with simpler and 
less verbose reports about the great work 
it does. It would cost much less and be 
much more effective. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Dear Senator Btrd: I have just been fas¬ 
cinated by two volumes released by the Gov¬ 
ernment. In the process, I have also de- 
veloped a slow burn. 

I have reference to the 1949 and 1950 
annual reports of the Librarian of Congress. 
These reports contain between 200 and 300 
pages, printed on best quality paper and 
handsomely bound in buckram. I quote be¬ 
low a few selections from the Introduction 
contained in each of the annual reports. 
The first quotation appears on page 11 of the 
1949 report; 

“But if the Library is, as It is designed to 
be and as. in the past, it most assuredly has 
been, a popular Institution, popularly sup¬ 
ported, administered and sustained; if it is. 
Invisibly perhaps, but nevertheless indlvisl- 


bly and integrally a part of the intellectual 
endowment of every citiaen: if solely to dif¬ 
fuse, it has scrupulously amassed the record¬ 
ed knowledge it contains, if it belongs to the 
experience of its dai^; if it is sensitive to 
the expectations of it and applies whatever 
strength it has to their fulfillment; it learned 
epuriosity cannot taint, nor curtain, nor 
embarrass, nor divert, nor betray, nor in 
any way diminish its steadfast demonstra¬ 
tion of the freedoms of inquiry and access 
and discovery and choice; if its ambitions 
do not exceed its opportunities for useful 
service; if it has acquired and exploited for 
perfected special skills; If it is an active agent 
as well as an obedient servant of the nobler 
energies of a people; if it is aware of, and 
disturbed by, and in rebellion against. Its 
own shortcomings; if performance of duty 
is its single purpose and its duty, the enrich¬ 
ment of society; if its traditions are not mar- 
cescent, but alive, adaptable and approved; 
if hollow precedent doss not exact conformi¬ 
ty nor impose requirement; if there is con¬ 
fidence In Its maturity; if through age. it 
has attained character, an identity, a realiza- 
tlon, *non faciat ea, quae iuvenes; at vero 
multo malora et meliora facit’ (Cicero; De- 
Senectuate. vl: 22-23), then the passage of 
its first 150 years may merit some attention.** 

As my old uncle would say. “A man who 
can understand that is fit to be President.** 
I think you will agree with him. Page 82 of 
the 1949 report contains another Interesting 
paragraph, which is quoted below: 

“Some write in the clumsy characters of 
children, some in finely shaded Spencerian, 
some in the legibility produced by keys 
struck upon inked ribbon against a piece of 
paper, some in formality, some in familiarity, 
some in the bewildering idioms of countries 
left behind, some in hard-wrought felicities. 
Their questionings are conveyed on penny 
post cards, on lined leaves ripped from note¬ 
books, on flower-decorated paper, or on bond 
with letterheads handsomely embellished 
and engraved.” 

What these gentlemen are trying to say, Z 
believe, is that they do receive letters, some 
handwritten and some written on a type¬ 
writer—almost everybody does. The 1960 
report also contains many gems. 

I bring these to your attention because 
you have a reputation for showing a proper 
respect for the taxpayer’s dollar, as well as a 
current Interest in the money being devoted 
by agencies to publicity. It would be inter¬ 
esting to know how much money has been 
expended by the Librarian of Clongress and, 
at his order, by the Government Printing 
Office for the preparation of these annual 
reports. I would expect the price per copy 
would be rather astounding. 

I do not expect a reply to this letter. It 
is merely conveying Information to you 
which I believe will be interesting to you. 


Tidehuifit Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF wiBOOzrnN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an excerpt 
from an editorial entitled **Hint of Dan¬ 
ger,” published in the Houston Chron¬ 
icle and Herald of August 8, 1951, deal¬ 
ing with the question of the tldelands 
ofl. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Hint or Danoxr 

The only argument for Federal seizure of 
the tidelands which has any appearance of 
validity is the claim that the oil underlying 
those lands should be conserved for use in 
war. Actually, the argument is wholly In¬ 
valid because the Federal Government could 
assume control of all the Nation’s oil re- 
Bourcee in the event of an emergency. 

There has been no indication that the In¬ 
terior Department, which aspires to admin¬ 
ister the tidelands, intends to withhold 
them from mineral exploitation. The De¬ 
partment merely wants to have charge of 
leasing the mineral rights and distributing 
the Income. 


Increites in Rail Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August IS, 1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Rail Boost Fires,” written by 
Alfred D. Stedman, and published in the 
St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press of August 
12. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Rail Boost Firxb 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

Fanned by the new rail rate boost Just 
granted, forces are converging to stir up an 
old regional transportation question again. 
One force is generated by the railroads’ part 
In defeat of the St. Lawrence seaway that 
would help the Midwest. Another is gener¬ 
ated by the shortage of boxcars that is 
blocking elevators and snarling grain traffic 
again this year. The absence of many of the 
Northern Lines’ cars on those very eastern 
railways that have led in defeating the Great 
Lakes seaway hits the Grain Belt recurrently 
and hard. The Midwest can have neither 
the seaway nor the boxcars that the seaway 
would help make available here. 

Further, the rail rate boost is to be the 
sixth successive increase granted by the 
interstate Commerce Commission since mid- 
1946. Bates on wheat and potatoes, for in¬ 
stance, are up more than 60 percent since 
then, not counting the new boost now au¬ 
thorized. With freight rates up and wheat 
prices down, the amount of rail transporta¬ 
tion that a bushel of wheat can buy has 
fallen to the lowest point in a long time. 
Farmers and consumers are being asked to 
pay freight rates to cover, not Just the costs 
of moving freight, but deficits on passenger 
services Insides. 

Of course, it would be silly to imagine that 
the railroads can be compelled to go on in¬ 
creasing wage, fuel, steel, building, tax, and 
other costs without either increasing freight 
rates or else injuring their service. They 
must have had a very good case for the latest 
6-peroent rise (they had asked 15 percent) 
or it would never have been granted in the 
lace of stiff opposition from Government 
price and form agencies. 

So It is not the rate increase of itself 
alone, but this boost in relation to contin¬ 
ued blocking of the seaway and recurrent 
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boxcar shortages that generate the heat. All 
this is toiigh on this region’s railroads. Why? 
Because these railroads are natural allies of 
middle America’s agriculture and Industry: 
next to people and soil they have applied an 
absolutely basic element In this region’s de¬ 
velopment: they fervently want a faster re¬ 
turn of their cars to the Grain Belt from 
eastern lines; they are on the short end of 
even the freight rate increase, getting only 
6 percent as against the eastern lines' 0 per¬ 
cent; and they surely stand to share in any 
rise of this region’s prosperity resulting from 
opening the seaway. 

Thus the fires set by rail opposition to the 
great national defense and Midwest improve¬ 
ment project that Is the seaway may turn 
out to be hot. And one trouble Is that they 
threaten to burn the wrong finger. 


RFC*. An Outdated Agency 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

OP NEW yosK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday. August 15.1951 

Mr. rVES. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled ‘‘RPC: An Outdated Agency,” 
which appeared in today’s edition of the 
New York Times. 

Mr. President, I commend to the at¬ 
tention of all the Members of Congress, 
who may still be in doubt regarding the 
ultimate disposition which should be 
made of this agency, this editorial, which 
I feel Is very forceful and forthright in 
its expression. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

RFC: An Outdated Agency 

President Truman, after conducting his 
f)wn personal investigation of the alleged Im- 
pioprletles against William M. Boyle, Jr, In 
connection with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, has announced that he Is "ex¬ 
onerating” the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee of the charge against 
him "I have the utmost confidence In Mr. 
Boyle," said the President, "and I believe the 
statements that he made to me, and I believe 
also that the Investigations which I made In 
the RFC cover the matter fully " 

The charge against Mr. Boyle was made by 
the St Louis Post-Dispatch. According to 
this newspaper, Mr. Boyle was employed as 
counsel for a St. Louis concern, the American 
Lithofold Corp.. at $500 a month at a time 
when he was a member of the Democratic 
National Committee. Shortly after the com¬ 
pany retained his services, it is alleged, It 
was granted an RPC loan, although three 
earlier applications for loans had been re¬ 
jected. It was implied that as one of the 
highest of the higher-ups In the Democratic 
Party and a strong supporter of the Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Boyle had lent his Influence to 
Lithofold, thus enabling the company to ob¬ 
tain the loan previously denied It. Mr. Tru¬ 
man, In dismissing the case against the Na¬ 
tional Committee chairman, does so on the 
ground that latter was not selling influence, 
but merely his legal services. 

There will be many persons,^ we think, who 
will feel that the President's ‘exoneration of 
this high-ranking member of the Democratic 
Party would have been more convincing If 


it had Included some measure of doexunen- 
tatlon. Such persons may consider the 
charges to be so serious and the case so im¬ 
portant that it should bs explored more 
fully. But are we to go on forever trying 
to run down charges against every Individual 
who takes advantage of the morally insidi¬ 
ous dual character of the RFC to use the 
Institution as an instrument for financial or 
political aggrandizement, as the case might 
be? Or are we to do the Intelligent thing 
and rid ourselves once and for all of the 
corrupting influence of this agency, which 
was erected 20 years ago to deal with a tem¬ 
porary emergency and has perpetuated itself 
as a potential paradise for political shysters 
and chiseling businessmen? 


Owen J. Lattimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday. August 15.1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Lattimore to the Stand 
Again,” published in the Herald-News, of 
Passaic, N. J., on August 10,1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Lattimore to the Stand Again 

When Judge Stanley H. Fvild ruled that it’s 
libelous per se to call anyone a Communist 
unless the man admits it, he had in mind 
the harm an unjust accusation could do, 
now that the whole country knows who its 
real enemies are. Unwittingly, however, the 
Fuld dictum helped the Reds. Many timid 
writers and lawyers are now afraid to Iden- 
tUy Communists who don’t deny their party 
affiliation. 

You can give Manny Cantor his proper des¬ 
ignation without risking a libel suit. The 
former Passaic Communist is the party chair¬ 
man in Mercer County—or was, before his 
unexplained disappearance and the aban¬ 
donment of his Trenton office. You can put 
the Red label on Martha Stone, the Paterson 
woman who became State chairman of the 
party In Newark Emil Asher is a Commu¬ 
nist, too. He’s Miss Stone’s husband. He 
was union business agent for electrical work¬ 
ers in the Passaic area until he showed his 
band. The union workers got Asher’s meas¬ 
ure when he arranged a Passaic rally for 
Gerhard Elsier, the Soviet agent who eluded 
the FBI and escaped to East Germany aboard 
the Batory. Asher Is now party chairman for 
Passaic County. 

You'd be sued for libel if you put a Red 
tag on Prof. Owen Lattlmcre, director of the 
Walter Hines Page School at Johns Hopkins 
and former adviser to the State Department 
on far eastern policy. But Senator Jox 
McCarthy could and did. Speaking on the 
Senate floor, with congressional Immunity. 
McCarthy described Lattimore as the top 
Soviet espionage agent in America. 

Last night Peter Edson, Bcrlpps-Howard 
columnist, wrote that "McCarthy has never 
repeated his charges off the floor of the Sen¬ 
ate •• • where such remarks are 

privileged.” Edson seems to forget that 
McCarthy wanted to give his State Depart¬ 
ment suspect list to a senatorial committee. 
It was Scott LucM, then Democratic ma¬ 
jority leader, who repeatedly Insisted that 
McCarthy make the names public on the 
Senate floor. 


Edson and other writers keep saying that 
McCarthy wouldn’t take Lattimore’s dare to 
say on a public platform what he said in 
the Senate. They seem to forget that eoon 
after Lattimore’s lawyers threatened suit. 
McCarthy addressed the Marine Corps 
League In Passaic at a public meeting, with 
reporters and cameramen present. There 
McCarthy cited the records of Lattimore, 
John S. Service, and Dr. Philip Jessup, our 
ambassador at large. Again he invited Lat¬ 
timore to sue. No mention was made of 
espionage and party membership, but he laid 
everything else on the line, 

On April 20, 1960, the Senator addressed 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
in Washington, citing a deadly parallel be¬ 
tween Russia’s and Lattimore’s programs for 
Asia. Of that perennial joiner. Dr. Jessup 
he asked. "Why does he always Join Com¬ 
munist fronts? Why not anti-Communlst 
organizations? Again he exposed the rec¬ 
ords of the men he criticized. 

Professor Lattimore had his day before 
the Millard Tydlngs committee, which whlte- 
wr'..hed the Truman administration. Ke 
defended himself In a book and on the 
lecture platform. He will soon have his op¬ 
portunity to be heard again publicly before 
Senator McCarban’s judiciary subcommittee 
Which is investigating the Institute of Paci¬ 
fic Relations, whose magazine, Pacific Affairs, 
was edited by Lattimore from 1933 to 1941. 
Pat McCARRAN is a Democrat but he's not 
conducting a whitewash. 

McCarran isn’t Lattimore’s only accuser. 
Pro. Louis Budenz, of Fordham, was manag¬ 
ing editor of the Dally Worker before he 
gave up communism. When Budenz was 
executing Moscow’s orders, he said he was 
told by Jack Stachel, one of the 11 party 
leaders convicted of conspiracy, to "consider 
Owen Lattimore as a Communist ” Qen. 
Alexander Barmlne. former Red army In¬ 
telligence officer, now in charge of the Voice 
of America’s Russian broadcasts, said the 
Soviet military intelligence chief, Gen. Jan 
Blrzin, told him in 1033 that Lattimore and 
Joseph Barnes, American newspaperman, 
were two of "our men." That was the year 
when Lattimore took over Pacific Affairs. 
It W' . also the year when he brought out 
his book Manchuria; Cradle of Conflict, 
in which he had some nice things to say 
about Russia and the Communists 

Lattimore, who is clever as well as belli¬ 
gerent. knows how to present a case for him¬ 
self. If McCarthy is unable to show that 
he Is a card-carrier or spy, the Senator has 
shown the company the professor and some 
of Secretary Acheson’s men keep, and the 
Senator's not through yet. 


Principle Venus Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15.1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article from the National Tribune 
of August 16, 1951: 

Principle Versus Dollars 

Mr. Congressman, on August 6 President 
Truman saw fit to veto two measures that 
relate to veterans and their dependents. We 
would discuss briefly with you the issues In¬ 
volved because they concern national policy. 

H. R. 3549 relates admittedly to only a 
small handfiU of elderly widows—perhaps 
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too of tbein—who nuurrlMl their eoldler hus¬ 
bands in late years. The bill would remove 
the necessity of their proving “dependency” 
In order to receive modest monthly pensions 
of $48, but the Chief Executive believes the 
treatment suggested would constitute a 
*'dangerous precedent'* and that It would be 
a “departwe from social policy." 

It is yoiir ;|ob, Mr. Congressman, to deter¬ 
mine both precedent and social policy in this 
country. The few women conoemed here 
must be 60 years of age, and most are much 
older. Thelns were not lly-by-nlght mar¬ 
riages for pension purposes, and they must 
have lived continuously with their soldiers 
for 10 or more years next preceding their 
deaths. They need help now, and we cannot 
believe fair treatment to them wiu endanger 
our social structure. We feel we can afford 
to be a little generous with these Civil War, 
Indian wars, and Spanlsh-Amerlcan War 
widows, and we think you will agree with us 
that It Is a shame to make them subscribe 
to B pauper oath. Considering also the fact 
that the Veterans' Administration testified 
an administrative saving can be made by 
enacting this bill, we expect you will sup¬ 
port It by your vote when the measure again 
comes to you for final action. 

The other bill Is H. R. 8198. The policy 
Involved here is as old ae the country Itself, 
not new as Mr. Truman’s advisers suggest. 
What Is new is the Idea advanced in the veto 
message that a man who servee hls people 
In uniform In time of war should be accorded 
no different treatment than any other person 
whose security was defended by such as 
these, ihe bill would permit payment of a 
pension of $190 monthly to part in bene¬ 
ficiaries who are so badly disabled that they 
re<iulTe the constant aid and attendance of 
another person. Although pending legisla¬ 
tion suggeets an Increase at 10 cents a day 
to help them to meet present high living 
coets. and all payments are subject to In¬ 
come provisions, these veterans are confined 
to their homes or hospitals—^many of them 
blind or bedridden—and they must have 
constant care. They are already pensioned, 
but they cannot eke out an existence and 
afford a nurse on their preaent email pay¬ 
ments. Could you. Mr. Congressman, meet 
these obligations on $60 or $72 a month? 

It Is all very well to make scare headlines 
by saying that this bill might cost lour hun¬ 
dred million a year a half century hence, 
but we can imagine nothing more cruel than 
to Insult such badly disabled war veterans 
by doing so. That is inexcusable, it seems 
quite proper these days to spend billions 
on the countries whose soldiers fought these 
veterans, but we consider it dastardly to do 
so at the expense at former heroes who are 
now flat on their backs. The veterans of this 
Nation cannot subscribe to such a policy. 
This measure creates no hand-out. no give¬ 
away program, no racket—it simply com¬ 
prises fair treatment to those who need it. 

Mr. Congressman, so long as we must fight 
wars they roust be paid for and those who 
suffer must have proper care. If President 
Trnman and his advisers believe what they 
say In these messages, and If they feel that 
all veterans who become disabled in after 
years should be treated solely under social- 
welfare lawa, we challenge them to support 
leglslstlon to draft all resource* in time of 
stresa, and subject all persone to the low 
pay. discipline, and punishment that Is ac¬ 
corded to men tn uniform. That would be 
more logical than the new and unproved 
Ideas now being advanced by the White 
House. Of what purpose is It to fight com¬ 
munism abroad when such thoughts as are 
contained in these veto messages encourage 
discord at home? 

If you. as a Member of Gongress. belleva 
that veterans of America’s wars are to be 
treated only as human derelicts, to be in¬ 
cluded In welfare payments as are all others 
of the lucklees poor, we shall expect you to 


vote to sustain the Frestdent* s observations. 
If, on the other hand, you feel that war vet¬ 
erans and their loved ones have given more 
to the security of this Nation than those who 
were privileged to remain securely at home, 
we shall expect you to oast your vote to 
override the vetoes of these two bills. £lome- 
how we feel confident you will recognize the 
difference between principle and dollar de¬ 
cisions. This is not a case of political cour¬ 
age; it is one of morals and common decency. 


Reply to EzteBfkm of Remarkt by Con- 
freasman Wooil, Idaho, Confret- 
fional Record, July 19,1951 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HARRY L TOWE 

OP mw jmtaer 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Aupust IS, 1951 
Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, on July 18, 
1951, there appeared In the Congres¬ 
sional Record, under the extension of 
remarks of Hon. John T. Wood, of Idaho, 
a statement by one John McBride, which 
I think should be brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the House. These remarks have 
to do with the silver situation. I have 
the greatest respect for my colleague 
from Idaho, and 1 am sure that he will 
be as concerned as I am with one of the 
statements made by Mr. McBride. The 
particular statement I have reference to 
is as follows, and I quote: 

It may startle most Americans to know 
that of the more than $26,000,000,000 of 
United States paper currency In circulation, 
only silver certificates (less than 10 percent) 
have anything behind them but debts. 

I do not condone the present mone¬ 
tary situation in this country which I 
think is unsound and lajdationary. 
Nevertheless, for a Member of the House 
to sponsor a statement that there is 
nothing but debts behind 90 percent of 
our paper currency in circulation Is a 
very serious matter, and If true it should 
startle the American people. The truth 
is that the law requires that our paper 
currency, other than silver certificates, 
be backed 25 percent with gold. Actually 
today this paper currency is backed with 
nearly double that amount of gold. It 
is true that you caimot get this gold, but 
nevertheless It is there. Mr. Speyer, 
Irresponsible and incorrect statements 
such as this only further confuse and 
disturb the American people, and In my 
opinion Members of Congress should be 
particularly alert to prevent such oc¬ 
currences. 

If Mr. McBride wants to startle the 
American people he should tell them the 
truth about the silver situation. He 
points out that the law requires 77 per¬ 
cent of an ounce of sUver to be set a^de 
to back each paper dollar issued by the 
Treasury. He also points out that this 
silver is today worth about 70 cents. 
What he falls to tell the American peo¬ 
ple Is that silver is a commodity which 
varies in value whereas gold, which Is 
our standard money, has a constant 
value of $35 per ounce. This value is 
guaranteed by law. The value of silver, 
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on the other hand, Is determined by 
what it will bring in the market. This 
value is at present controlled by pro¬ 
ducers of silver and Mexico. In other 
words the silver backing paper money 
fluctuates. Obviously then, silver should 
not be used to back our currency. It 
has a very proper use in our curency 
system for subsidiary coins such as the 
half-dollar, quarter, and the dime. Oth¬ 
erwise it Is not needed in our monetary 
system. The Government has accumu¬ 
lated nearly 2,000.000,000 oimces of silver 
whose true worth is what it will bring 
in the open market. The first step in 
a return to a sound-money basis which 
Mr. McBride advocates should be the 
repeal of the silver-purchase laws which 
require the Treasury to keep purchasing 
silver regardless of need. 


Tlw Beaton Resolution for the Expulsion 
of Senator McCartliy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or wificoNsin 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 15.1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “ ‘Get McCarthy' Still the 
Order,'* published in the H’mtington 
(W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch of August 9, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

**Qxt McCabtht” Still tux Obdeb 

Senator Joseph R. McCabtht, RepubLcan. 
of Wisconsin, has ao upset the administra¬ 
tion’s political playhouse by hls relentless 
meat-ax attacks on Communists and fellow 
travelers In Government that he has for some 
time been the Fair Dealers’ No. 1 enemy and 
a target for every contrivable smear. 

The latest attempt to "get McCarthy’’ Is 
the resolution to expel him from hls seat 

Stooging for the resolution In the Senate 
Is Senator William Bknton, Democrat, of 
Connecticut, whose philosophy and activi¬ 
ties have brought him within the range of 
McCarthy's guns and who would seem to 
be better qualified to perform as a Truman 
kitchen-cabinet errand boy than a hatchet 
man assigned to trim the Wisconsin battler 
down to size. 

Senator McCarthy attacked the sinister 
Bed web that hod been Insidiously woven 
Into the fabric of official policy-making 
Washington since before the outbreak of 
World War II with a double-barrel shotgun 
loaded with scatter shot because by no other 
method could even the edge of the target 
be hit behind the determined, desperate 
New Deal-Fair Deal-Truman administration 
cover-up. 

When circumstances compel the use of 
acatter shot, some who are Innocent may 
get hit. 

But any objective appraisal of what has 
transpired since the McCaxthy antl-Red at¬ 
tacks began points up the one Important 
fact, namely, the Commies and their fellow 
travelers, the Hlaaes and all the rest who 
had Infiltrated our Gtovernment, wouldn’t be 
on the run or in prison today, if it were 
not for McCAaxHY’a relentless, uninhibited, 
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meat-ax assaulta on not only the known but 
tbe suspected enemies of America. 

Hardly an area of Inquiry initiated by 
Senator McCabtkt bas failed to turn up 
eTldence of the Bed taint, and most of them 
have been the objects of belated investiga¬ 
tion and prosecution by Government agen¬ 
cies which should have performed their duty 
months or years before, without the prodding 
of a public aroused by McCabtrts charges. 

A Senate whose membership continues to 
tftomach the rottenness of the Missouri gang 
that has captured the White House, whose 
majority party will permit itself to be led 
and spoken for by a William Boyle, that will 
blink at all the thievery and Influence ped¬ 
dling, the St. Louis election scandals, and 
the sordid pages without number In the 
Truman administration’s record of political 
chicanery is a dubious instrument to en¬ 
trust with such a loaded resolution as Sena¬ 
tor Benton has introduced. 

It is a stacked partisan deck to begin with, 
and the vote by the Rules Committee yester¬ 
day demonstrated anew the willingness of 
some Republican Members of the Senate to 
play a sell-out game with the Fair Dealers 
for personal reasons of pique or preferment. 

Senator Bei«ton’s asserted complaint is 
based, of course, on tbe Maryland election 
which unseated Senator Tydings, whom Sen¬ 
ator McCabtkt charged Influenced the cele¬ 
brated committee '^whitewash" of the Inquiry 
Into Bed influences In the State Department. 
The real complaint of the Fair Dealers, 
however, la Senator McCarthy's success in 
blasting away the administration’s cover-up. 


Tribute to the President 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WEST vraoiNiA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 15.1951 

Mr. KILGORE, Mr. President, I ask 
^^nanimous consent to have printed in 
iiie Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “History Will See Truman,” 
which was published in the August 13 
issue of the Fairmont Times, of Fair¬ 
mont, W. Va. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
PS follows: 

History Will Sbe Truman 

President Truman Is characterized as a 
man of “firmness, vigor, courage, and vision" 
by Henry Commager noted author and pro¬ 
fessor of history at Columbia University. 
Writing in the Issue of Look magazine, just 
released. Dr. Commager declares that by all 
moral standards president Truman's admin¬ 
istration “has been one of almost uninter¬ 
rupted and unparalled success," and he pre¬ 
dicts that history will recognize It as such. 

Recalling that every President we now call 
great was denounced by his contemporaries. 
Dr. Commager asserts that President Tru¬ 
man was correct in saying that the verdicts 
of contemporary critics and of the historian 
rarely agree. 

Citing President Truman’s record, Dr. 
Commager states in Look that at no previous 
time have Americans enjoyed such wide¬ 
spread prosperity, nor ever before in peace¬ 
time have farm, labor, and corporation 
Incomes been at a comparable peak. How¬ 
ever, Dr. Commager says, the President’s 
most important accomplishments “are clear¬ 
ly in foreign fields. If we are to generalize 
hecer," he wittes, “we cm say that no crther 


President except Wilson and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has appreciated as fully the ex¬ 
tent to which American power Involves 
American responslhlllty." 

In foreign relations. Dr. Commager con¬ 
tends, president Truman "has revealed a firm 
grasp on the necessity of combining vigor 
with moderation, generosity with tolerance, 
a zeal for peace along with readiness for 
war." 

Dr. Commager admits that the President’s 
record Is less Impressive In the domestic than 
in the foreign field, but he points out that In 
spite of Congress’ (^position Mr. Truman's 
administration must be credited with a large 
body of significant domestic legislation in¬ 
cluding the reorganization of Congress: a 
National Security Act: Increasing Federal aid 
to education; the extension and liberalizing 
of social security; and steady advances In the 
field of civil rights. 

That there are many things amiss with 
the Truman administration no one In his 
senses will deny, Dr. Commager concludes In 
Look. “But It seems clear," he says, “that 
the verdict is so far favorable, and that much 
of the criticism that fills the air is directed 
not to Truman’s failings but to his suc¬ 
cesses." 


Senator flUcCartl^ Ddbtit IVIIk 
Cbadt Aftd Mafsban McNefl 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENAnE OP THE UNITED STATE& 

Wednesday. August 15.1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “McCarthy and His Crit¬ 
ics.” published In the Passaic Herald- 
News of August 8, 1951, discussing my 
appearance on the Meet the Press pro¬ 
gram on August 7 last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

McCarthy and His Critics 

Newspapermen often squirm in their scats 
when Hollywood’s movie-makers present the 
news room as it is not. They feel embar¬ 
rassment when smart aleck writers from the 
Rountree-Splvak “stable" fire Impertinences 
and loaded questions at public officials whom 
these columnists do not like, during tele¬ 
vised Meet the Press Interviews. 

Many men of the “working press" had a 
half hour's enjoyment at home last night 
when Senator Joe McCarthy turned the 
tables on two hecklers. Marquis Childs, a 
New Deal columnist who pontificates from 
a Washington Ivory tower, probably wishes 
he had not gotten fresh with the Senator, 
who pinned his shoulders to the mat more 
than once. Marshall McNeil, whose gauch- 
erle about crap shooting slapped back at him. 
knows now he ought to read his own Texas 
papers. 

Left wingers and phony liberals have be¬ 
deviled McCarthy and twisted his words ever 
since the Wisconsin Senator Invited attack 
by every administration spokesman with hla 
charges that Communists and fellow travel¬ 
ers had wormed their way Into the State De¬ 
partment. When hlR detractors snipe at him 
from ambush he cannot get at them. But 
when they meet him face to face, he Is their 
match—“standing off or rough-and-tumble." 
Moreover, the old marine enjoys It, and he 
comest peapareCL < 


Miltottri Bfttia Problem 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. August 15.1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith two articles, 
the Missouri Basin Problem, and, Defi¬ 
nitions; MVA, Pick-Sloan Plan, Missouri 
Basin Interagency Committee, taken 
from the St. Louis Poat-Dispatch of Sun¬ 
day, August 5. 1951: 

The Missouri Basin Problem—Nine Disas¬ 
trous Floods in 9 Years Raise Vigorous 
New Demands for Unified Control Plan 
XN Valley—^Immediate Need Is To Get 
Money From Oonoress and Arouse Public 
Support, Next Is Decision on Present Vol¬ 
untary Cooperation or Babin-Widb Con¬ 
trol 

(By Richard G. Baumhoff) 

After the ninth flood in the Missouri River 
Basin in 0 years, demands are being renewed 
TlgorauBly “to do aomethlng about it." This 
time the huge damages, coupled with low of 
life and severe disruption of the heart of the 
Nation, put fresh urgency In the demands. 

Last month’s Inundation, which reached 
levels exceeded only slightly by the record 
flood of 1844, occurred principally along the 
Kansas River and Its tributaries In Kansas 
and along the Missouri River from Kansas 
City to St. Louis. The overflow then followed 
the lower Mlselsslppl. With the flood waters 
receding, review of the situation by the Post- 
Dispatch shows that two elements are out¬ 
standing. 

The Immediate question: Obtaining big 
appropriations from Congress for carrying 
out extensive existing plans for flood control. 
In many Important Instances this Involves 
obtaining local public support, which now 
may be more readily forthcoming than here¬ 
tofore. 

The long-range question: Whether a single, 
unified, specifically chartered administra¬ 
tive agency shall supplant the present divid¬ 
ed authority and voluntary coordination. 
Such a unified agency would be regional, 
charged only with duties In the Missouri 
basin, unlike the existing set-up operated by 
branches of Federal departments with head¬ 
quarters In Washington and responsibilities 
throughout the Nation. The long-proposed 
Missouri Valley Authority, or conceivably 
some variant, would constitute such a re¬ 
gional administration. 

The existing so-called comprehensive plan 
for development of the Missouri Valley, be¬ 
ing coordinated by the Missouri Basin Inter¬ 
agency Committee, contemplates expendi¬ 
tures aggregating $13,830,638,702, according 
to the latest available compilation. That 
figure is about 2 years old. It Includes more 
than a billion dollars earmarked for flood 
control. 

A revision Is under way now, which, It is 
expected, will show an Increase of about 10 
percent in the over-all program—about half 
of tbe increase being attributed to Inflation, 
the remainder to addition of new projects 
to the plan. 

This means that the existing official plan 
calls for eventual total expenditure of about 
15Vs billion dollars. This would be mainly 
Federal money, tout nearly one-third would 
represent private Investments on the land 
of the basin, and the balance would toe ex¬ 
pended toy the States and local governmental 
units. 

The program Includes flood control; Irri¬ 
gation; hydcoeieetrlc power; navigatlaa; .ex* 
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tenalva «olI ooiimmitlon an4 many otber 
related meastiret dealing trltb the land; ei- 
(enaive etabllteatlon of eouiU 'wateroounee; 
recreation faeUttiee; fish and a^lldlUe promo¬ 
tion, and many leeeer related mb)ecta. 

Sxpeotfltitrea on the program ao far are 
estimated to have exceeded •1,358.285.1)00. 
Thie is largely for work since IMS. hut In¬ 
cludes some old projects such ae Fort PecK 
Dam, also all past navIgatJon work. 

Principal divisions of the latest, or IMS, 
oompilatloQ the program, are: 


OOrpe of Bngliieeis- $2.103,400.751 

Bureau of BedamatUm._ 8.800,570.817 

Other Interior l>»pertment 

bureaus- 88,777.160 

Agiioulture Department, tor 
the extensive basin pro¬ 
gram awaiting approval 

by Congress- 8,098,828,000 

Private expenditures in con¬ 
nection with above agri¬ 
culture program_ 5. OSO, 560.000 

State and local goTemmen- 
tal expenditures on above 

agriculture program_ 880, 638, S75 

MisceU&neoiu State expend¬ 
itures- 10, 268,000 


Total_ 18.980,688.702 


The Agriculture Department's program 
contemplates total expenditures. Federal, 
private. State and local, as above, of 58,503.- 
516.675. A considerable part of this huge 
oindertaklng would have important inci¬ 
dental effects contributing to hood abate¬ 
ment, this refers to soil conservation, small 

watercourse stabllusatlon and forest and 
range land Improvement measures. 

The Interagency plan contemplates com¬ 
prehensive development, dealing with all 
major tesoturce needs of the basin. That Is 
the ideal also for an MVA or any other form 
of adminletratlon. An essential difference 
at this point of development, as between 
Interagency and ITVA. for example, is the 
form of management, rather than the gen¬ 
eral characteristics of the plan. Any plan 
that would meet with general public approval 
2 K>w undoubtedly would have to take all 
aspects ot development Into consideration. 

There hae been no definitive breakdown 
or allocation of eventual costs as between 
the various functions of the interagency 
plan, but a start in this direction was con¬ 
tained In the report early this year of the 
President's Water Resources Policy Gbmmis- 
sion. This division was as follows; 


Flood control-$1,006, 000,000 

Irrigation - 8,585,000,000 

Agriculture program (other 
than irrigation) (Federal 

only) .. a, 860,000.000 

Hydroeelctrlc power_ 840.000.000 

Kavigatlon . 350,000,000 

Municipal water supplies_ 43,500,000 


Total _ 7.898, 600,000 

Such allocations as the foregeing are 


essentially arbitrary, being related to the 
so-called benefits of the various functions. 
Much flood-control effect is obtained from 
xnultlple-purpoae dams, and it would be vir¬ 
tually Impossible to segregate exact physical 
costs by functions. 

The plan of flood control—by Just what 
means and at Just what locations floods could 
be curbed—might be changed under some 
change In management. It could be changed 
under the existing form. Indeed, it has been 
altered markedly in the Osage subbasln of 
Missouri and Kansas and is under process of 
radical change in the Grand River subbasin 
of newthera Missouri. A proposal for exten¬ 
sive enlargement of the plan in Kansas is 
pending In Congresa. 

The Army engineers, who have the legal 
responsibility for flood control now, have said 
that design of projects presently proposed 


might be changed as a result of findings in 
the recent flood. 

Background of the failure to build numer¬ 
ous flood-control projects in the rich, popu¬ 
lous lower end of the Missouri Basin, espe¬ 
cially In hnsaourl and Kansas, was told re¬ 
cently In eonslderable detail In two artloles 
tn the Post-Dispatch, last July 8 and July 80. 

SOIL COaUMVAtlOS NOT XKOUCH 

Bepestedly throi^ recent years the argu¬ 
ment has been made by some persons that 
thorough-going soil conservation would abate 
floods, as it would appreciably reduce the 
runoff at storm water and melting snow ae 
well as p res erve needed land. However, even 
the Federal Department of Agriculture— 
which has had a tremendoxis program for 
aoii control and related measures through¬ 
out the Miaaouri Basin pending in Congpreas 
without action for almost 2 years—does not 
claim that soil conservation alone could 
prevent floods. It is generally agreed by 
engineers and other well-informed epeclal- 
Ists that dams and levees are vital elements 
in flood control. 

There also is general acceptance through¬ 
out the Missouri Valley of the Idea that flood 
control la only one of numerous undertak¬ 
ings to be dovetailed in conserving and de¬ 
veloping all natural resources of this area. 
The basin covers a sixth of the Nation, but 
has only about a twentieth of the country's 
population. 

demands for valley authorxtt 

The Missouri Valley Authority has long 
been the outstanding specific proposal for 
unified regional administration. Severe 
floods in the Missouri River In 1948 and again 
in 1944, during World War II, started the 
demands for doing something about the 
great, unruly stream. 

Early In 1944 the Pick plan was issued by 
the Army’s Corps of Engineers. It dealt es¬ 
sentially with flood control in the humid 
eastern end of the valley. This was followed 
speedily by the Sloan plan of the Interior 
Department’s Bureau of Reclamation, dealing 
chiefly with Irrigation In the dry western 
portion. The authors were Lewis A. Pick, 
then Missouri River division engineer for 
the Army engineers, now a lieutenant general 
and Chief of Engineers, and W. Q. Sloan, 
then an assistant regional director of the 
Reclamation Bureau, now retired. 

It was at once apparent that there were 
conflicts of Ideas and Jurisdiction. It was 
then that the Post-Dispatch devoted its en¬ 
tire editorial space, Sunday, May 14, 1044, to 
a now famous editorial. This was titled 
*‘One River—One Problem” and addressed to 
one editors of the Missouri Valley. It pro¬ 
posed creation of a Missouri Valley AutAior- 
Ity, a Government corporation, to carry out 
the development of this basin In the pattern 
of the Bucoesaful Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity. establlsbed In 1933. 

’’The time has come,” said the tuning 
statement of the editorial. ”to recognise that 
the Missouri River la one big river presenting 
one big prcHilein.” 

ESSENTXALB OF MVA IDEA 

It Cited the following “essentials of the 
TVA Idea” as the design for an MVA: 

“A Federal autonomou* agency, with full 

authority to make decisions within the 
region, 

’’Respansiblllty to deal with resources as 
a unified whole, clearly fixed In the regional 
agency, not divided among several ceu- 
tralleed agencies. 

“A policy, fixed by law. that the Federal, 
regional agency work cooperatively with and 
through local and State agencies.” 

“This newspaper.” the editorial addp^d, 
''confesses an error of the past—a preoccu- 
paUon with the interests of its own section, 
to the exclusion of those of Montana, Kan¬ 
sas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas.” 

Widespread attention was attracted by 
the editorial and by the consistent policy 


of the Post-Dispatch ever since tn reporting 
oomprebenstvely and objectively news de- 
velopmentfl in the MVA movement and nub- 
sequent activities and in mRintoining edi¬ 
torial demands for unified regional admin¬ 
istration. The appeal to cf’ltors In the orig¬ 
inal editorial, however, attracted more sup¬ 
port from newspapers and magaelnes in other 
parts of the country than in the Missouri 
Basin. 

Picx-SLOAN PLAN COMPROMISE 

Meanwhile, the governors of the 10 States 
of the valley, through their Mlssouil River 
fitatea Committee, realised the need for rcc- 
oncUing the Pick plan and the Sloan plan. 
By the autumn of 1044 they had brought 
this about and Congress received the famous 
Pick-Sloan plan. This was quietly enacted 

Into law in the 1944 Flood Control Act, 
pa&sed late that December. 

In the summer of 1945 the Missouri Basin 
Interagency Committee was formed as the 
extra-legal, voluntary ootxrdlnating body. It 
consists Of one representative each from six 
major Federal departments concerned with 
the basin and five governors delegated by 
their States' oommittee. Plck-Sloan has 
been expanded by addition of some projects. 
Including notably some big ones authoriaed 
earlier, and also including some activities of 
the States. Thus the undertaking has be¬ 
come in reality the Interagency plan. 

The great bulk of expenditures have been 
by the Corps of Engineers and Bureau of 
Reclamation Most of the work has been 
and Is being done, so far. In the middle and 
upper portions of the basin. The Army 
engineers have declared—and there Is evi¬ 
dence In verification—that either serious 
public opposition or changes in plans de¬ 
manded locally have prevented them from 
proceeding with many projects In the lower 
or eastern end of the valley. 

MURRAY'B SERIES OP MVA BILLS 

The llrst MVA bill was Introduced In Con¬ 
gress August 18, 1944. by Senator James E. 
Muexat, Montana Democrat and liberal. 
Like its sucoesaors to date, it failed to pro- 
greas. The second bill, In 1945, was referred 
by President Truman, then Vice President, 
to unfriendly Senate committees, an action 
for which he waa roundly crlticlaed by MVA 
backers. TThe measure did not reach the 
Senate floor. Truman in the electoral cam¬ 
paign of 1944 and since he became President, 
has made atatementa seeming to give some 
support to tbe MVA idea, not backed by 
action 

A third bill followed, tben, in 1049, tbe 
fourth and. filially, the fifth, presented last 
July 33. 

President Roosevelt apfiroved tbe 1944 
Flood Control Act with the “distinct under¬ 
standing that it Is not to be Interpreted as 
Jeopardixing in any way the creation of a 
Mtesourt VaUey Authority.” Roosevelt died 
In the spring of 1946, while the second MVA 
bill was pending. Re had been tbe vigorous 
backer of the long efforts of th« late Senator 
George W Morris to create the Tenneosee 
Valley Authority. 

VARIOUS OBJECTIONS MET 

In the course of the aeries of MVA biUs 
various changes have been made In an effort 
to meet criticisms and overcome objections. 
Opponents still maintain that powers of the 
l^A, as they have been propo^, would be 
too broad and far-reaching. One of the fa¬ 
vorite attacks on MVA has been that it 
would be a socialistic superstate, based at 
Washington, out of reach of the people, 
whereas the Interagency method Us repre¬ 
sented as the essence of democracy. 

As a matter of fact, the MVA scheme would 
require a direct reglotud administration, sub¬ 
ject only to the normal powers of CongreM, 
whereas tbe Interagwncy constitvientB wre 
part of the lederallBed syatem of Govern¬ 
ment wholly dependent on Washington. Tta# 
last MVA bill specifically provided that MVA. 
a management agency, could arrange with 
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existing Rgenoles, such as the Army engineers 
and Reclamation Bureau, to handle con¬ 
struction of projects for which they are es¬ 
pecially qualified. 

Questions frequently asKed are: What is 
the MVA plan? How would its projects 
differ from the Interagency plan? 

There is no MVA physical plan. It would 
not be feasible to set one up by the con¬ 
gressional bill. Establishment of a plan 
would be the first duty of an MVA if and 
when established. 

The MVA bill specified, however, that basin 
development projects for which Congress al¬ 
ready has made appropriations should be 
retained in MVA’s plan “insofar as practi¬ 
cable.” This makes the likelihood slim for 
any radical change from existing physical 
plans, as Interagency’s work has gone so far 
already. 

AROUSED PUBUC SUPPORT NEEDED 

For a time there was a vigorous organiza¬ 
tion backing MVA. the regional committee 
for a Missouri Valley Authority. Its main 
support came from labor and liberal ele¬ 
ments. A principal financial backer was the 
CIO, while much of its push came from the 
National Farmers Union. This organization 
has become dormant. Senator Murray, lead¬ 
ing congressional backer of MVA, has be¬ 
come preoccupied with various other inter¬ 
ests, especially since he became chairman of 
the Senate’s Labor and Public Welfare Com¬ 
mittee in the current session. 

Members of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce voted 776 to 700 in favor of an 
MVA in a secret vote taken among the 3.270 
members in April 1945. 

The question now is whether the impetvis 
of the disastrous flood will be sufficient to 
arouse support for funds for flood control 
and support lor a unified regional manage¬ 
ment of the basin’s development. 


Definitions: MVA. Pick-Sloan Plan, Mis¬ 
souri Basin Interacbncy Committee 

Three terms recur frequently In discus¬ 
sions of the flood-control problem and other 
matters concerning the great watershed of 
the Missouri River. These are Missouri Val¬ 
iev Authority, Fick-Sluan plan, and Missouri 
Ba.sin Interagency Committee. 

They concern an area covering one-sixth 
of the Nation, including about halt of the 
f^tate of Missouri. It stretches from the 
Missouri River’s mouth just north of St. 
Louis to the Continental Divide in the Rocky 
Mountains, Irom central Colorado to the 
Canadian border of Montana. 

Definitions of these terms follow: 

Missouri Valley Authority: This would be 
a planning and administrative agency to 
handle unified development and manage¬ 
ment of the natural resources of the whole 
watershed. It would be a strictly regional 
organization, In the nature of a Federal Gov¬ 
ernment corporation, operating only in this 
valley, and with its officials end staff situ¬ 
ated within the valley. It would follow the 
pattern of the successful Tennessee Valley 
Authority. An MVA has been proposed in a 
bill now before Congress. 

Plck-Sloan plan: This term Is loosely ap¬ 
plied to the existing plans of existing agen¬ 
cies for development of the basin. It rep¬ 
resents a 1044 merger of the Pick plan of 
the Army’s Corps of Engineers, which was 
based on flood control and kindred subjects, 
and of the Sloan plan of the Interior De¬ 
partment’s Bureau of Reclamation, which 
was pitched on irrigation and related fields. 
Gradually since 1946 the plan has in actual¬ 
ity been expanded Into an interagency plan 
of the Interagency committee. The latter 
plan Is an effort to achieve a more com¬ 
prehensive development, covering a greater 
field of activity. It has absorbed some proj¬ 
ects dating from both before and after the 
more limited Plck-Sloan plan. 


Missouri Basin Interagency Committee: 
This Is a voluntary or extralegal coordinat¬ 
ing agency for the valley work, established in 
1945 by a similar national committee at; 
Washington representing six major Federal 
departments. It holds public meetings near¬ 
ly every month in various parts of the baslq 
and through technical staffs of the respective 
departments, carries out Its coordinating 
endeavors. Federal departments represent¬ 
ed on the basin committee are: Corps 
of Engineers, Interior (Including Bureau of 
Reclamation and other agencies), Agricul¬ 
ture, Commerce, Federal Power Commission, 
and Federal Security Agency (representative 
chiefly of the Public Health Service). ’The 
10 States in the basin are represented with a 
strong voice in Interagency by a delegation 
of five Governors chosen by the Governors* 
Missouri River States Committee. 


Proposed State Television Network m 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday. August 15.1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, on 
Sunday evening, July 29, 1951, Mr. 
George E. Sokolsky broadcast a state¬ 
ment over the facilities of the American 
Broadcasting Co. under the headline 
“Shobt the works” regarding a proposal 
to establish a State television network 
in Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the statement be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Shoot the Works 

The General Assembly of Pennsylvania has 
before It a bill. No, 784, which Interests me 
because it Is indicative of a general unwhole¬ 
some trend in this country for the Federal 
Government, the States, and municipalities 
to compete incroasingly with private enter¬ 
prise. 

It used to be said that when private enter¬ 
prise failed, It was the duty and obligation 
of government to step in. 

But that Is not true of radio or television. 
They are, on the whole, well-managed organ¬ 
izations, performing a useful service, doing 
It better than anywhere else on earth, al¬ 
though still not good enough, and making a 
profit at It. 

This Pennsylvania bill Is only important 
because it shows that the politicians can¬ 
not keep their hands off things. Because 
there has been an important discussion con¬ 
cerning the use of television for educational 
purposes, particularly as regards children, 
these Pennsylvania politicians jumped the 
gun and want to set up a costly system, 
competitive with private enterprise. If they 
get away with this proposal, it will be fol¬ 
lowed in other States and will place upon 
the taxpayer another unjustified and heavy 
burden. 

This is the preamble of the Pennsylvania 
bill No. 784: 

*’To provide for the establishment of a 
State television network to be licensed by 
the Federal Communications Commission 
for noncommercial educational service au¬ 
thorizing the survey and purchase of neces¬ 
sary sites and equipment providing for the 


construction of a master station and sub¬ 
sidiary stations as may be needed for State¬ 
wide coverage creating within the depart¬ 
ment of public instruction a division of 
audio-visual education and defining its pow¬ 
ers and duties conferring powers and im¬ 
posing duties upon the superintendent and 
department of public Instruction and mak¬ 
ing an appropriation.’’ 

I note that they start with a $100,000 
appropriation. That looks small enough, 
but it is only a starter. It strikes me, after 
reading all that the politicians put Into the 
bill, that a first expenditure of $25,000,000 
would be low. And that is a first cost. This 
television network is to be operated without 
any revenue, which means that every year 
there would have to be appropriations to 
keep it going. Those appropriations could 
become enormous. 

For Instance, how many cities are to have 
booster and subsidiary stations? I note that 
the bill calls for schools of the air, what¬ 
ever that may mean. There will be a wide¬ 
spread distribution of scripts and tran¬ 
scriptions. And, of course, land and build¬ 
ings will be bought all over the place, prob¬ 
ably marble front buildings with the pol¬ 
iticians' names on the cornerstones. 

This Pennsylvania bill for a State tele¬ 
vision system is an example of what Senator 
Byrd of Virginia has been quarreling about 
BO valiantly, the habit of politicians of 
spending this country into bankruptcy. It 
Is like the discovery by the Washington 
Times Herald of millions of dollars of office 
desks and furniture In forgotten warehouses 
in Washington. It is why the Hoover Com¬ 
mission reports have not been implemented 
Had they been, this Government of ours 
would have saved some money. 

“Shoot the Works 1“ la apparently the 
motto of our era. 

And we are shooting the works. I suggest 
that citizens watch in their own States for 
such fandangles as this Pennsylvania bill. 
This is a good time for retrenchment not 
for expansion. Our citizens got a pretty 
good education without television and I do 
not see that we are producing such a won¬ 
derfully educated race of men with all the 
new and so-callcd progressive Ideas that 
have come into our educational system In 
recent years The intelligence tests during 
World War II, after a generation of fussing 
over the schools, did not prove the worth of 
so-called progressive education. 

Apart from that, I do not like to see the 
politicians get their hands on the means of 
expression of this country. There Is too 
much propaganda. The State Department, 
for Instance, maintains a vast propaganda 
force designed to Influence the minds of 
our people. Actually, we should make up 
our own minds and the politicians should 
be subordinated to the will of the people. 

It Is scandalous that General MacArthur 
should have felt that he had to say this in 
Boston: 

"I have been warned by many that an out¬ 
spoken course, even if it be solely of truth, 
will bring down upon my head ruthless re¬ 
taliation—that efforts will be made to de¬ 
stroy public faith In the Integrity of my 
views—not by force of Just argument but 
by the application of the false methods of 
propaganda. I am told In effect I must 
follow blindly the leader—^keep silent—or 
take the bitter consequences. 

“1 had thought Abraham Lincoln had 
pinned down for all time this ugly code 
when he declared: 'To sin by silence when 
they should protest makes cowards of 
men.' ’’ 

Surely, something has gone wrong with 
the American conception of liberty if any¬ 
one would dare say to any citizen that he 
may not speak his mind on a public question. 

There Is danger for all of us when the 
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Government—when any agency of govem- 
ment—Federal. Btate, or municipal—tekea 
over tho control and management of the 
means of expression. Look what Hitler did 
to the magnificent German people by use 
of the radio. He hammered their minds on 
the anvil of government propaganda until 
he virtually drove them into a madness that 
made them morally and spiritually comatose. 

There is too much Government propa¬ 
ganda and too little truth. For instance, 
the other day, Dean Acheson announced 
to the world that by 1954, European mili¬ 
tary aid will coat the United States $25,- 
000,000,000. If that is what we have to pay 
to get allies, I suppose we have to do it. 

But I could not help wondering what the 
British and the French are putting up. How 
much? How much In money or wealth Is 
anybody else putting up? 

I should like to see some figures on what 
General Elsenhower is accomplishing In Eu¬ 
rope. I see a lot of photographs. I see a lot 
of handshaking in those photographs. But 
I see no statistics. 

If you have a Government-owned television 
network, competing with private, free sta¬ 
tions. you will have lots of speeches on how 
excellent the Government la. Obviously, 
there Is already too much Government In all 
countries which puts a celling on Individual 
initiative and ingenuity. 

The McCarran committee has opened Its 
hearings of Its Investigation of the Insti¬ 
tute of Pacific Relations. The first witnesses 
were Edward C. Carter who for many years 
managed the Institute, and Frederick Van¬ 
derbilt Field, who used to be its financial 
angel 

Field is now in Jail In connection with the 
ball cases Involving Communists In New 
York with whom he has had many public 
and long associations. 

The first evidence produced a curious let¬ 
ter from Owen Lattlmore to E C. Carter In 
which Lattlmore congratulates Carter for his 
support of the position of the Communists 
in China. 

The disclosure of that letter, written In 
1938, Is possible because of the seizure of 
the files of the Institute from Carter's barn 
in Lee, Mass, There were thousands of docu¬ 
ments, some of which I have seen. This 
Lattlmore letter Is of such a nature that It 
raises anew the charges of Senator Joe Mc¬ 
Carthy. 

Many regard Senator McCarthy as a wild 
man who makes charges without Investiga¬ 
tion. He had made severe charges against 
Lattlmore which the Tydings committee last 
year investigated. Senator Tydings white¬ 
washed Lattlmore and was defeated in the 
subsequent election. 

But now we have this letter in which Lat¬ 
tlmore not only congratulates Carter but in¬ 
structs him. 1 shall read the pertinent 
words: 

"For China, my hunch is that It will pay 
to keep behind the official Chinese Com¬ 
munist position—far enough not to be 
covered by the same label * • • for the 

British, scare the hell out of them In a polite 
way • • • for the U, S. S. R.—back 

their international policy in general, but 
without using their slogans and above all 
without giving them or anybody else an Im¬ 
pression of ‘subservience.' ’’ 

You will find that this letter comes up 
again and again In this McCarran Investiga¬ 
tion. It is the key to much that happened 
to make the State Department so tolerant 
of Communists up to the Korean War. And 
Senator Pat McCarran can't be called off. 
He will fight this thing through. His com¬ 
mittee will fight this thing through until we 
know the truth. 

General MacArtbur said; 

•T shall raise my voice as loud and as often 
as I believe It to be in the interest of the 
XCVII—App.-825 


American people. I shall dedicate all of 
my energies to restoring to American life 
those immutable principles and ideals which 
your forebears bnd mine handed down to us 
in sacred trust. I shall assist in the regain¬ 
ing of that moral base for both public and 
private life which will restore the people’s 
faith in the integrity of public institutions 
and the private faith of every man In the 
integrity of his neighbor. 

“1 shall set my course to the end that no 
man need fear to speak the truth." 


Green Tomato Auctbnt Start 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdap, August 15, 1951 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article taken 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record on August 
10. 1951, entitled “Green Tomato Auc¬ 
tions Start”: 

Green Tomato Auctions Start—First op 
Series Slated Today at Sybertsville 
Green tomato auctions, an Industry that 
has grown locally to $750,000 annually, will 
get underway in Luzerne County today with 
the opening sale at Sybertsville, Conyngham 
Valley, starting at 3 p. m Auctions will be 
held at the same hour Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday of each week 
Luzerne County Farm Agent James Hutchi¬ 
son said last night the Cerverton auction 
will start Saturday at 3 and will be held 
Tueeday, Thursday, and Saturday of each 
week. 

Bloomlngdale auction will start August 18 
at 11 a. m. and will continue each Tuesday 
and Saturday until frost 
For the past 15 years farmers of the sec¬ 
ond largest vegetable-producing county in 
the State have been growing tomatoes for 
the “Green Wraps" markets 

"Green Wraps ” is a name given to tomatoes 
picked green and sold to buyers who, in turn, 
sell them In the South as “pink’’ tomatoes, 
or to New York packers who "pink" them 
by sprinkling water and providing extra heat, 
causing tomatoes to pink more readily. 

Tomatoes grown In the upland soils of the 
county and particularly the volusla clay 
loams, are especially fine for green wrapping. 
Mostly of the Rutger variety, they are solid 
and pack well, retaining a fine flavor even 
though not actually ripened on the vine. 
These tomatoes must be picked at precisely 
the right time, approximately 6 to 7 days 
before they ripen on the vine, or they will not 
ripen properly In the markets. They are 
graded for size and shape and until recent 
years were wrapped in thin glazed paper and 
packaged In 30-pound bags or 12-quart cli¬ 
max boxes. 

In 1946, farmers organized the Carverton 
Upland Tomato Growers Association, Inc., 
under the supervision of the Luzerne County 
Agricultural Extension Association, and 
started a tomato auction. It is held 3 days a 
week and attended by most of the buyers who 
are interested in shipping tomatoes to New 
York and Philadelphia, or even as far away 
as Miami, Fla., and New Orleans, La. 

The participating farmers drive their truck 
loads past the auction block, giving each 
buyer an opportunity to get an over-all view 
of each load. One basket, picked at random 
by a disinterested party, is dumped for the 
buyers to further see the quality of tomatoes 


offered for sale, The tomatoes are sold to the 
highest bidder with the guaranty that each 
basket on that load will be as good as the 
sample. 

Before the auction was started, farmers 
were getting 35 or 40 cents for a half-bushel 
basket of tomatoes. The average price the 
first year of the auction was $1.24. Prices 
varied according to the quality of tomatoes 
and the amounts required by the buyers. In 
addition to the additional profit realized per 
basket of tomatoes, the growers had further 
advantages In that they were practically as¬ 
sured of a market for their crop, and they 
were fairly certain that they would be paid 
according to the quality of their own goods, 
and not Just receive the price of the day. 

Buyers were also pleased with this method 
of purchasing large quantities of tomatoes, 
because it was no longer necessary lor them 
to go from one farm to another to bargain 
for the quantity and quality of tomatoes 
they wished to pack. 

Here they were able to view all the loads 
and compare them before the auction began, 
and then get a closer view of a sample basket 
as each load was auctioned off. Since the 
farmers had meetings in which correct meth¬ 
ods of ^ selecting and grading tomatoes for 
market were demonstrated, the tomatoes as 
a whole were superior to those purchased in. 
the valley before the auction, and because 
all tomatoes were guaranteed to be good as 
the sample basket, buyers were able to be 
fairly sure of what they were getting, and 
the price varied largely according to quality. 

Many buyers no longer wrap the tomatoes 
and put them in lugs. Instead, they are 
washed, sized, placed In Plafleld crates and 
loaded Immediately Into trailer trucks which 
carry up to 400 crates or 800 half-bushel 
baskets. Thus the tomatoes could be put 
on the road for their final destination with¬ 
in a very short time after being purchased. 

There are now three tomato auctions in 
this vicinity. Borne of these ofter as high 
as 10,000 baskets for sale on a good day The 
rogion is known as tbe great tomato valley. 
It Is conceded by all tomato buyers that the 
best tomatoes in the world are grown in the 
Wyoming Valley. 


Western Europe Feels “No World War IIT' 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

OF MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 15, 1951 
Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a copy¬ 
righted article containing an interview 
with Archbishop Cushing, who has Just 
returned from Europe, dealing with con¬ 
ditions in Western Europe, and particu¬ 
larly in Spain. The article has already 
been read by more than 1,000,000 citizens 
of New England, and I think it would be 
well to share it with other citizens of 
the country. It was published in the 
Boston Advertiser of August ir, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Western Europe Peels "No World War HI'* 
(By the Most Reverend Richard J. Cuablng, 
D. D., archbishop of Boston) 

The feeling in Western Europe today ti 
that there will be no world war ill. 
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This !• tbe measage I bring to tbe people 
of Boston and New England following our 
pilgrimage to Portugal, Spain and France, 
which was dedicated to world peace. * 

After talking with religious and political 
leaders in Weetem Europe 1 have found the 
consensus to be that the United States has 
averted an all-out war—at least for the time 
being—by showing the world its determina¬ 
tion to halt Communist aggression. 

The United States has told Russia in no 
uncertain terms it will flight if necessary to 
destroy the evils of communism and to pre¬ 
serve democracy. And wester’ Europeans 
believe that this show of unflinching 
strength by America has made the Russians 
retreat from their policy of world military 
conquest. 

However, this European optimism must not 
be allowed to deaden America's awareness of 
the Communist menace. The United States 
must not forget or ignore the fact that Rus¬ 
sia still is bent upon the conquest of religion 
and the conquest of democracy. 

What Russia does not dare do militarily 
at the moment, it will redouble Its efforts to 
•ccompllsh by Its undermining sabotage 
tactics. 

As long as the Communist spectre hovers 
over the world, the United States must con¬ 
tinue to Increase its military and political 
defenses. 

Moreover, the people of the world who 
earnestly desire peace, must pray to Almighty 
God lor peace. 

The purpose of our pilgrimage was to pray 
for peace. The real solution to world peace 
can be obtained only by prayer and true 
religious living. 

When we pilgrims debarked at Lisbon, 
Portugal, we were tired and worn from our 
arduous trip. Our minds were heavy because 
when we left Boston, on July 16, the world 
crisis was bleak. 

But after visitations to the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Fatima, and the numerous other 
sacred shrines of Spain and Prance, our en¬ 
tire outlook was changed. 

I talked with religious and political leaders 
of Western Europe, In addition to any num¬ 
ber of people in all walks of life. 

It was then I began to gather that war to 
the Western European Is not nearly so ap- 
pnrent and Inevitable as It Is to Americans. 

The people with whom I spoke can't con¬ 
ceive how Russia would dare war upon 
America. But, If the Russians prove to be 
that foolhardy, it was reassuring to know 
that Western Europe is prepared to Jump to 
democracy’s defense should a third world war 
break out ultimately. 

Despite tbe common belief in Western 
Europe that another war will not occur at 
least for many years, the people of Spain and 
France are fully aware of the Communist 
menace. They are bitterly opposed to any 
appeasement of communism. They are ready 
and willing to fight any threat of Com¬ 
munist aggression toward their nations. 

I had a conference lasting an hour and a 
half with Qen. Francisco Franco of Spain. 

There are those who dislike General 
Ftanoo. They argue against any aid to his 
government and to the people of Spain. 

But after talking with General Franco I 
have come to tbe conclusion that his govern¬ 
ment is Vitally necessary to the preservation 
of democracy In Western Europe. 

General Franco assured me that the Span¬ 
ish people have the will to fight any threat 
of Communist aggression in Western Emope. 
The Franco government has a standing army 
of S,000,000 men—all remarkably trained sol¬ 
diers. 

If we do not accept Franco’s mlUtary aid. 
we face chaos in Western Europe. Alter my 
talk with General Franco, 1 am convinced 
of his sincerity to aid the democracies. 
Franco, regardless of what some people think 
of his political views, is a msn of great faith. 


America must afford sconomlo and politi¬ 
cal aid to Genorai Franco's government so 
that Spain can help do our military Job In 
Europe If a war with Russia should break out 
sometime In the future. 

in this meseage, 1 also want to tell the 
people of the Boston Archdiocese that my 
prayers were offered dally during the pll- 
grimsge for their ^ilrltual and temporal 
well-being. 

To the wives, parents, and other relatives 
of our men in the Armed Forces from the 
Boston Archdiocese, may I say that special 
prayers were offered up every day at all of 
the shrines we visited for your loved ones 
In battle. 

The pilgrimage was very arduous, but the 
blessings and fruits of our visitations to the 
Shrine of Our Lady of Fatima, and all of the 
other shrines cannot be measured. 

After recovering from a very bad cold 
which I acquired during the pilgrimage, 1 
now feel quite well and am overjoyed with 
the prospect of arriving back in Boston late 
tonight. 

As you know, we dock in New York to¬ 
day. and then entrain for Boston. 

It was wonderful to have made the pil¬ 
grimage. We feel our prayers have been 
answered. 

It will be wonderful, also, to be home again 
among the people of the Boston Archdiocese. 


Give Me the American Sinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
commenting on world affairs by Mark A. 
Graubard, guest editor of Skol. the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota student publication, 
which appeared in the March 1951 issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

My love for the imderdog had lain chained 
and muEBled for years In pxmlshment for 
his meddling habits, but at last broke out 
of his bondage. How long, he thundered, 
will this slander of America go on? Abuse, 
if you like. America’s institutions, here un¬ 
couthness, ambitions, and brutality but spare 
something, for charity's sake; her youth per¬ 
haps, her womanhood (women and children, 
you know); spare perhaps a few kind words 
for her generosity, or—^here I cut him short 
with one goodly blow of repression and a 
guilt complex. Enough of that, I said. 
You want to get me In trouble with my 
friends, my respectable neighbors, bosses, 
students, and the public? 

And I am not kidding either. Can you 
Imagine what would happen to anyone here¬ 
abouts who dared assert that America is 
not the vulgar country our Intellectuals de¬ 
clare her to be; that Congress does repre¬ 
sent the pec^e; that Wall Street or big 
business does not run the country; but 
Congress and the President, the people's 
choice for good or evil; that a Senator who 
gets half a million votes Is not quite the 
stupidest man In the State, but by and large 
represents the voters more faithfully than 
any highbrow would; that Americans are 
far more generous, Ims oo n oemed witib the 
dollar than Europeans, whose hunger for 
money Is pathological, though understand¬ 
able; that the American novel Is not quite 


rubbish; that even Bollywood has produced 
some daring and valuable plettires; that the 
easy-going American college student may 
be Juvenile but Is decent, willing, end un¬ 
polluted by as much provincialism, social 
and intellectual snobbishness os beset his 
European cousins; that—etc., etc. Don’t 
assert it hrolher. The abuse that greeted a 
Senator who said there were more men like 
Hiss In the State Department will hit you 
In the face, and If you are not a marine 
you may even be floored by It. (Had the 
loon said there were 200 Fascists and mili¬ 
tarists there he woiild have been hailed a 
hero.) So relax, find another underdog, and 
be on good behavior. Please. 

And life will go on for Homo Amerlcanus 
as before. If he Is a small town storekeeper 
who minds his own business and mows his 
lawn, he will be a Babbit. If he loves cul¬ 
ture and yearns to go abroad be will be a 
Dodsworth. If he belongs to Rotary or Kl- 
wanls to be a good fellow, listens to shady 
Jokes once In a while, and creates In hie 
clubs the biggest lecture market In the world, 
he Is a gregarious boob. If he buys a paint¬ 
ing and feels grand and artistic because the 
Mrs. yearns for a little culture, he Is a mon¬ 
eyed vulgarian. If he distributes $42,000,- 
000,000 In foreign relief and rehabilitation, 
he is merely filthy rich, and if he expects 
some favor or friendship in return he Is a 
Shylock and selfish. If backward nations 
beg him to invest money In their neglected 
lands, he is an imperialist, and if he frees the 
Philippines he is an oppressor. If he dis¬ 
tributes nickels to barefoot boys in Spain 
who follow him doggedly with outstretched 
hands, he scatters lightly men's sweat and 
blood. If he is a G1 away from home giving 
kids gum and candy, he is uncouth; if he 
seeks a girl and gives her money because she 
is so poor and he can’t give her a sonnet or 
a rose, he is cheap. Brother, there simply 
Is no hiding place down here. 

I took a European visitor to lunch last 
summer. On the lawn in front of Coffman 
Memorial Union sat a sweet thing gazing 
romantically toward the west, her eyes fixed 
on the Foshay Tower. Her boy friend lay on 
the grass with his bead In her lap. The vis¬ 
itor frowned—such manners on a campus of 
a imlversltatus—no culture—these Ameri¬ 
cans. Oh, In Europe students are students. 
They wear university caps, carry Latin books, 
have mistresses, discuss Nietzche and Lleb- 
nltz. and then marry decent girls In church. 

Madame Pandit came to Minneapolis. 
Schodla closed. Women ran to hear her 
platitudes. Editorials honored her. A noble 
foreign visitor. A few weeks later she ap¬ 
peared on a TV interview show, told Amer¬ 
icans they were vulgar and oared only for 
money, were hysterical, distributed aid to 
dump their excess goods (while her brother 
Is furious because we dump none on him) 
have no competent spokesmen, and if we 
only let her, she would do an excellent pub¬ 
lic relations Job for us. 

I was at two British imlversitles and at 
Zurich. (I had a vlsltm*! card with a police 
stamp, and knew I was abroad.) For an 
American student to criticize local politics 
or customs there. In letters or speeches, was 
unthinkable, But here our campus daily 
prints constant abuse from Dutch and Ger¬ 
man and Austrian and Norwegian students, 
and everybody exults in Amens. I have still 
to read an editorial In the same, praiarng 
some American Senator, or newly passed Ikw. 
or some meager lesson we are reluctantly 
learning In our struggle to be left alone to 
enjoy our proeperlty and our goal of the Fair 
Deal, or our amateurish attempts at 
strengthening our security, threatened from 
within and without. But I am forgetting 
the madmen in Washington, the hysteria, 
the witch hunt In present day America 
where life is such that, as Professor Wlrth of 
Chicago puts It, "everyone suspects his 
neighbor.” Alas, the only hysteria 1 have 
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fotutd so far is the passion atul frenzy gen¬ 
erated when those worthy critics get to¬ 
gether to shout "Hysteria!" "Witch hunt!'* 
and then proceed to accuse, abuse, and vilify 
our culture, leaders, institutions, Intentions, 
and our weak and inexperienced efforts at 
survival. But then l am only a smug middle 
class mentality, pooh, But since I have 
thus been caught redbanded, here is my 
confession: 

Give me the simple-minded American 
student with all his faults, but free from 
nineteenth century medievalisms, petty Eu¬ 
ropean hates, snobbishness and provincial¬ 
ism. Give me the GI sentry in Germany 
who looked blank as he chewed his gum and 
listened to Margarets Buber (Under Two 
Dictators) seeking refuge behind American 
lines, and finally said, “O. K. sister. Go 
through." Said she, “I never heard such 
a beautiful arrangement of words before In 
my life.” Give me the American sinner of 
the South and the North, and I still think 
that with some educational skill and under¬ 
standing rny future is more secure than 
with embittered, conceited, and harassed 
Germans, Busslans, or Eumanians. As to 
American culture, I wish I had more time 
for Its science, literature, exhibits, concerts, 
and plays. 


General Ettenbower'i Viewa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of August 14, 
1951: 

OENtiRAL Eisenhower’s Views 

The dangers of any major cut In the 
$8,500,000,000 foreign-ald program, which la 
facing crucial legislative tests this week, have 
now been laid before Congress by General 
Elsenhower, and Congress can Ignore his 
views only at the risk of Imperiling the task 
lor which he was sent abroad, which is to 
organize the first-line defense of both Europe 
and the United States. As reported by a 
Senate subcommittee, General Elsenhower 
holds that the Western World is exposed to 
the constant threat of a Soviet army of 
4,000,000 men backed by 20.000 war planes, 
nut to speak of another million men lu the 
satellite armies, that this threat compels 
the earliest possible conversion of Western 
Europe into a military bastion, which can 
be done only with American military and 
financial aid; and that the loss of this bas¬ 
tion, which would leave us standing alone 
In a hostile sea of communism, would make 
any attempted savings on our aid program 
picayune. 

What Is more, be holds that what must 
be done had best be done quickly, for "if 
we drag this job out, we fall." At best v/e 
would get half the result at twice the cost. 
He goes so far as to suggest—for the benefit 
of congress, but also of Europe Itself—that 
If we can't do the Job In a reasonable length 
of time It can't be done at all and we had 
better get out. But he Is confident that, 
given proper support, the Job can be done. 
The material, intellectual, spiritual, techni¬ 
cal, and professional resources of the free 
world are. In his view, so superior to those 
of the iron-curtain countries that fright or 
hysteria becomes ridiculous, But these re¬ 
sources must be mobtllascl to be MIeettve‘, 


and that requires the joint effort of both the 
United States and Europe. 

In this joint effort the United States must 
provide some initial military forces which 
may have to exceed the six dlvlslotiB already 
scheduled. But In the main the United 
States Is called upon to provide the guns 
while Europe provides the bulk of the men. 
The subcommittee is frank in stating that 
Europe's progress in mobilization Is far from 
satisfactory, but at least one of the factors 
in its delays Is the lack of equipment from 
the United States, whose production program 
is Just getting under way. Given adequate 
equipment, the European members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization can pro¬ 
vide at least 3,000,000 men, and countries 
now being associated with the Atlantic de¬ 
fense system, such as Greece, Turkey, and 
Tugoslavla, can provide at least a million 
more, and every dollar saved on the foreign- 
aid program means so many fewer Europeans 
available to fight for themselves and for us. 


Fonnoia at Battion of Free World 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

or MAINS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday. August 15,1951 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Formosa as Bastion of Free 
World.'’ written by May Craig, the well- 
known Washington correspondent of the 
Gannett papers in the State of Maine, 
written as a result of her recent tour 
through the Orient and particularly her 
visit in Formosa and conference with our 
American Minister. Hon. Karl L, Rankin, 
of Maine, incidentally, one of the most 
experienced of our career diplomats, and 
one who has been in key spots in troubled 
areas all over the world following his 
internment by the Japanese in the Phil¬ 
ippines and his later service in Greece 
and the Orient. 

This report seems most pertinent as 
we contemplate the consideration of the 
proposed Japanese peace treaty and its 
relation to the Chinese Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment In Formosa. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Formosa as BAS'noN of Free World 
(By May Craig) 

Taipei. Formosa.—Two principal queBtlons 
arise out of the complex situation In this 
key spot In the Pacific which yet so closely 
affects all the world. The most Immediate 
Is why the Chinese Nationalists are so upset 
about the proposed Japanese peace treaty, 
which they have not been Invited to sign 
as one of the allies, In San Francisco, in 
September, and what can be done about this 
dllficuit situation created by their exclusion. 

The other question is the future of For¬ 
mosa, the home of the anti-Communist Chi¬ 
nese, the seat of the Nationalist Government 
In exile from the Communist-held mainland 
of China. 

1 asked these two questions of our Amer¬ 
ican minister here, Karl L. Bankln. He la 
a calm, quiet, career diplomat, experienced 
In trouble spots. He was In Belf^ade, in¬ 
terned for 2 years by the Japanese in Ma¬ 
xima after Pearl HMdsor. lie was sent to 
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Greece when we were saving that key Med¬ 
iterranean spot from the Communist guer¬ 
rilla and propaganda war, aent to Shanghai 
but never got there because the Commu¬ 
nists got there first, thrown out of Canton, 
then a term in Hong Kong. Now here. 

As to the Japanese treaty, Mr. Rankin said 
that the Chinese Nationalist Government on 
Formosa, and many elements friendly to this 
Government, both Chinese and other nation¬ 
alities, are deeply hurt by the omission of 
Nationalist China from the list of countries 
invited to sign the multilateral treaty. Their 
chagrin parallels that of the PhillpplDes and 
Korea, though for reasons which differ in 
detail. 

It Is not hard to understand these bitter 
feelings in the countries so Intimately in¬ 
volved In the war with Japan, Mr. Bankln 
says, and he has been In the Far Bast long 
enough to have an understanding of Qttcn- 
tal psychology. The bitter feeling Is par¬ 
ticularly true In free China, which lost all 
but a small fraction of Its huge territory 
and population as an Indirect result of the 
war. he says. 

"Moreover, the Chinese Nationalists say 
and believe, that the Influences which ex¬ 
clude them from the treaty are the same 
which favor extinguishing what remains of 
China's Independence by turning over For¬ 
mosa to the tender mercies of the Commu¬ 
nists." Mr. Rankin says, and this is Im¬ 
portant In the great conflict between free 
world and Communist world which Is shap¬ 
ing up on a global scale, with the fate of 
freedom In the balance. 

"NTo less important in Nationalist Chinese 
minds Is the necessity of continuing their 
mission on Formosa, which Is to provide a 
rallying point which some day will play a 
vital part In liberating their homeland from 
the communist yoke. 

On the other hand, we may expect a 
growing realization among Chinese outside 
the iron curtain that the draft Japanese 

Feace Treaty, as puUUshea July 12, 1961, 
protects Cfiilnese Interests as well as any 
such document could be expected to do 
with or without the signature of the Na¬ 
tionalist Government. 

"Careful study of the draft also will reveal 
to them few If any political features to which 
China could object, other than Its omission 
from the list of signatories. It may also be 
expected that Free China, in general, will 
come to accept, as many of its leading citi¬ 
zens already do, the paramount importance 
to the Free World of a magnanimous peace 
treaty with Japan, including as many impor¬ 
tant countries as possible, and to be signed at 
the earliest possible date. 

"There will remain the delicate but es¬ 
sential task of restoring normal relations 
between Japan and free China as soon as 
possible, along lines similar to those of the 
draft treaty. Despite all that has happened 
In the past, the good will and common sense 
existing on. both sides make success both 
possible and probable. Any necessary sup¬ 
port from friends abroad should not be 
withheld." 

My own conversations with Japanese in 
Japan, with Chinese here, with Americans 
all over the Far East, confirm Mr. Rankin’s 
sober words, and go further—that it is a 
mistake not to include Nationalist China 
in the Japanese treaty, to demonstrate that 
we mean what Assistant Secretary of State 
Dean Busk said In May. that not only do 
we repudiate claim of the Bed Chinese Com¬ 
munists that they represent the people of 
China, but that we reaffltm our position that 
the Nationalist Government, now seated In 
Formosa. Is the true representative of the 
Chinese people. 

If we are not to include Nationalist China 
in signature, as an ally in the multilateral 
treaty to be signed In San Francisco, tben 
we should at least use our influence, which 
thwe Is no use dwskftiaqy «»Imtve, m pr oBBPOhe 
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an early treaty between Japan and Nauon- 
allat China. This Influence ataould be tiaed 
whUe we still hare It. to abut out the Reds 
and to weld Japan and Free China In the 
antl-Communist crusade. 

Coming to the second question, the luture 
of Ponnosa, Mr. Rankin said: “FormaBa can 
be the bastion; It can also be the show win¬ 
dow and a rallying point for all Chinese who 
love freedom.” 

“Formoea," he said. “Is so ineartrlcably con¬ 
nected with most of the major International 
problems of the Par East that before con¬ 
sidering Its future, several prior assumptions 
are necessary. Suppose, for example, that 
substantially the present status quo Is pre¬ 
served on Formosa, until a satisfactory de¬ 
gree of peace and security can be established 
In the western Pacllllc." 

This would allow for whatever military 
and economic strengthening of Formosa as 
is required to deter or defeat the attack 
which the Communists have repeatedly 
vowed to mske. •Terhaps,** Mr. Rankin says, 
"they will make the attack anyway, or maybe 
some new aggression elsewhere in the Far 
East would involve Formoea indirectly. 
There are so many po.sslble combinations ot 
factors, such complex speculations do not get 
us anywhere, do not permit us to see ahead 
with any clarity. 

“So we come back to the only single as¬ 
sumption which involves a good measure of 
probability as well as enough known facts to 
give us a glimpse ahead—that Formoea will, 
with American help, remain outside the Iron 
curtain. Prom this point we can consider 
the prospects of our cooperative effort, with 
the Chinese, in strengthening the Island's 
defenses and Its economy. Fortunately, 
there is a great deal to start with. The 
armed forces Include more than a half mil¬ 
lion men, a majority of whom have received 
considerable training and whose present 
equipment, while inadequate in amount, is 
by no means negligible. Formosa's Industry 
Is small but capable of considerable expan¬ 
sion at no great cost, while Its agriculture 
produces more than enough food for the 
island's population of 8,000,000. Of this 
nusnber, more than a million are children in 

BChlXll. 

‘The death rate on the Island compares 
favorably with America and Europe, while 
and order are on as satisfactory a basis 

anywhere in the Par East 

“On such founUatlons a United States mil¬ 
itary and economic aid program is develop¬ 
ing which promises to produce on Formosa 
n genuine situation of strength. This 
strength will be both a deterrent to further 
Communist aggression and an example of 
what International cooperation in the free 
world can accomplish in promoting the gen¬ 
eral welfare of a people " And then he re¬ 
emphasized that Formosa can be a bastion 
of this free world, a demonstration of de¬ 
mocracy, a show window and a rallying point. 


The Flllbrifht Exchange of Stn«leBts Law 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

or abkamsas 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesdav, August IS, 1951 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Rscxnrn an article 
whieh appeared In the Washington 
Bvening Star today. It is an excellent 
discussion of the exchange-of-persons 
program made possible by the law en¬ 


acted on August 1.1946, whieh I believe 
is making a real contribution to better 
relattons among the peoples of the world. 
I believe this article will be of interest to 
the readers of the Conqmxssional Rncoan. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcxucd, 
as follows; 

Famhj F'olbhight Act Has Stnt 1,907 Abxoad 

Id a world where Paris and Patagonia seem 
little farther than New York, more and more 
young Americans are packing their bags and 
off lor atudy and travel in lorelga 

lands. 

The famed Fuibiight Act has made a 
major contribution to this temporary exodus. 
It became law on August 1, 1946, when, 
amending the Surpltis Property Act of 1044. 
it enabled a portion of the currencies and 
credits of other countries accrued by the 
United States through the sale of surplus 
property to be used for educational purposes. 

biuce then, the Fulhright program has 
sent 1.Q07 Americans from 48 States and the 
District of Columbia to study, teach, lecture 
or conduct research abroad, while 1.731 na¬ 
tionals of other countries received awards for 
similar projects here. Also, 646 foreign stu¬ 
dents have received scholarships for study in 
American schools in their home country. 
The competition for next year's awards closes 
October 16. 1961. 

Although only graduate sttidcnts are bent, 
college students may apply in their senior 
year for a grant to pursue graduate study 
overseas. According to I>r. A J. Prohl, Pul- 
brlght adviser at the University of Mary¬ 
land, students' Interest does not seem to be¬ 
come sparked until they ore seniors, although 
earlier interest can obviously be a boon to 
successful candidacy. 

Candidates for study abroad must also be 
United States cittaens, have a satisfactory 
knowledge of the country in which they plan 
to study, good health and a suitable plan of 
study or research. 

The program of study planned, together 
with the qualifications the student has to 
carry It out. is the prime consideration, of 
course. But another important qualification 
is how well the students selected will repre¬ 
sent America abroad, and how auccessfully 
they are apt to adjuat to foreign ways of 
living. In remote regions, studenta must be 
virtually encyclopedias, lull of knowledge on 
all manner of things American. And they 
must also be capable of understanding the 
people of the country which is their hoet. 

It la quite important for students to have 
counsel, according to Dr. Frohl. When a 
student express^ Iniereet in the program, 
his adviser dlsctisses his background and 
plan with him, and suggests the university 
he might attend most profitably. 

The volume of applications for Pulbrlght 
grants Is tremendous, and that of student 
applieationa is particttlarly impressive, Walter 
Johnson, chairman of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, has stated. In all, approxi¬ 
mately 600 American students went overseas 
last fall as Fulbrlght scholars—and some 
7,000 applications were received for those 
600 spots. Tb date, the following 21 coun¬ 
tries have signed agreements to participate 
in student exchange, and several more xnay 
be included this year. Those now partici¬ 
pating are Australia. Austria, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg, Burma, China (suspended), 
Egypt, PYance. Greece. India, Iran, Italy. 
Korea (suspended), the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and the United B:ingdom. 

England is students' first choice, accord¬ 
ing to information we obtained from the 
Division of Exchange of Persons of the De¬ 
partment of State, with the preponderance 
of applications for Cambridge and Oxford. 
The reputation of these schools, together 
with the absence of a language barrier in 
England, places them at the top of the list. 


Second in popularity Is FTanee, with Italy 
third. The ratio vartes, we were told, but 
in general about five or six times as many 
applications are received for these countries 
as there are scholarships available. 

Grants, always awarded in foreign cur¬ 
rencies, include cost of schooling, living 
expenses, and transportation to and from 
the foreign country. No additional provi¬ 
sions are made for married students. 

Under the act, programs are put into 
effect only after an executive agreement has 
been signed between the United States and 
each participating country. The amount 
available in each country depends upon the 
sales of surphiB property to that country 
and on the terms of the sales agreement. 
So. in England. France, and Italy the ex¬ 
penditure of the equivalent of 91.000.000 an¬ 
nually 1b authorUsed whUe in Burma, New 
iSealand, and the Netherlands the equivalent 
of from 9100,000 to 9300,000 is available 
each year. It is anticipated that most, if 
not all. of the programs will be carried on 
for a period of approximately 20 years, and 
may involve as much as the equivalent of 
one hundred and fifty million American dol¬ 
lars. 

When the competition closes in the fall, 
all applications are sent to the Institute 
of International Education and reviewed by 
committees especially organized for this pur¬ 
pose. made up of prominent educators and 
EpeclalistB In various subject-matter fields. 
These committees recommend panels of can¬ 
didates for each country, nornmlly in excess 
of the actual number of opporttmlties. These 
names, as well as the applications of all 
rejected candidates, are forwarded to the De¬ 
partment of State for final consideration by 
the lO-inember Board of Foreign Scholar¬ 
ships, appointed by the President. Appli¬ 
cations of recommended candidates are then 
sent to the apprc^rlate blnatlonal founda¬ 
tion or commission overseas which deter¬ 
mines whether the project of each appli¬ 
cant can feasibly be undertaken In that 
country, and also arranges aflUlatlon with 
an instltuUun of higher learning there. 
When the applications are returned to the 
Department of State, the Board then selects 
the recipients. 

More than 800 American colleges have ap¬ 
pointed Fulhright advisers to receive appli¬ 
cations on their campuses, and to give in¬ 
formation to interested students. Here is 
a list of advisers at schools In this vicinity: 

Donald Derby, assistant to the president, 
Fulbrlght program adviser, the American 
Unlveralty, Washington, D. C. 

Dean J. M Campbell, college of arts and 
sciences. Catholic University of America. 
Washington. D. C. 

Sister Mary Justine, registrar, Dumbarton 
College, 2935 Upton Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

Dr. Paul Locher. assistant professor of his¬ 
tory, Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C. 

Alan T. Delbert, George Washington Uni¬ 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Dean William Stuart Nelson. Howard Uni¬ 
versity. Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Sadie St Clair, Miner Teachers* Col¬ 
lege, Georgia Avenue and Euclid Street NW„ 
Washington, D. O. 

Dr. C. Grove Haines, School of Advanced 
International Studies, 1906 Florida Avenue 
NW , Washington, D. C. 

Mr. B. Bruin, Jr., business manager. South¬ 
eastern University, 1738 G Street NW., Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Sister Ann Francis, dean of students (FSA), 
Trinity College, Washington. D. C. 

Assistant Prof. Ethel Bununy. education 
and psychology, Wilson Teachers College. 
Washington. D. C. 

A. J. Prahl, acting head, foreign language 
department. Uniyeralty of Maryland, college 
Park, Md. 


B. M. 
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Pretideat Troman’t Third-Term 
Campaign 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 15,1951 
Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ar¬ 
ticle by George Rothwell Brown relating 
to President Truman’s campaign for a 
third term, which appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington Times-Herald of August 13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Political Parade 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 

President Truman’s third-term campaign 
under the personal direction of Democratic 
National Chairman Boyle, is developing on 
the pattern first revealed at the meeting of 
the party leaders at Denver, In June. 

The Washington administration was feel¬ 
ing the terrific Impact of the scandals which 
had been dragged Into the light by Demo¬ 
cratic Senate committees, and the disclo¬ 
sures by Kefaxjver’s television brigade of the 
tle-lu between crooked politics and the un¬ 
derworld In big Democratic cities. 

The decision was reached to meet these 
shattering assaults on the New Deal Party’s 
Integrity by the methods of counterattack. 

The Republican opposition was branded 
the party of the smear, and an effort to 
fasten the war label on It was begun. 

Republicans In Congress were falsely 
charged with having cut or refused appro¬ 
priations for the development of the re¬ 
sources of Western States. 

President Truman. In his letter to Philip 
Murray, adheres to the Denver pattern by 
charging the Republicans In Congress and 
In Kansas with responsibility for the vast 
flood damage In the recent disaster 

He Ignored the fact that on August 2, 
1945, he had by Executltve order curtailed 
congresslonally authorized expenditures for 
flood-control and river and harbor work by 
more than $300,000,0(X), and that his own 
Budget Bureau had reduced funds for these 
purposes for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951, by $344,777,200. 

Earlier, on June 28, President Truman 
went overboard and declared that the aim 
of his administration was world peace and 
that he was dedicated to that goal. By In¬ 
ference the war party label was pinned on 
the GOP. 

"They.” he added, referring to those who 
have been opposing his socialistic money¬ 
squandering schemes, "are using the smear 
and the big lie for personal publicity and 
partisan advantage, heedless of the damage 
they do to the country. 

"Never, not even In the bitterest cam¬ 
paigns. and I have been through many a one, 
have I seen such a flood of lies and slanders 
as Is now pouring forth over the country.*’ 

Truman thus faithfully followed the new 
Democratic Party line, which Is to meet 
legitimate criticism with the most vicious 
forms of attack. 

The President’s letter to Murray Is a clear 
indication that he Is after the electoral votes 
of the Midwest States, most of which he car¬ 
ried in 1948, and has confirmed the opinion 
that he will seek to succeed himself next 
year. 

On the same day that Truman spoke at 
Detroit, Boyle, to a speech to New York, had 


the superlative audacity to say that the 
President had been "a pioneer in acting to 
make sure that our Government was kept 
free of disloyal persons or anyone who might 
be a risk to our security.” 

Truman’s disastrous "Red herring” remark 
in the Alger Hiss case, and the refusal of his 
Secretary of State. Mr. Acheson, to "turn his 
back" on this jailbird perjurer, must be met 
in the approaching presidential campaign. 

The technique Is the smear. Thus, Sena¬ 
tor Benton steps up. and adds his contribu¬ 
tion to the new party line. 

His resolution that Senator Jox McCarthy. 
of Wisconsin, resign or be expelled from the 
Senate follows the Denver pattern. 

McCarthy, who has won Nation-wide ac¬ 
claim by his State Department exposure. Is 
a menace to the third term in 1952. He must 
be destroyed or discredited. 

It will be recalled that in every State where 
McCarthy spoke last year In behalf of Re¬ 
publican candidates they were elected. 

It will also be recalled that Connecticut 
Republicans gave McCarthy the cold shoul¬ 
der, with the result that Repullcan candi¬ 
dates were defeated, and two New Deal Demo¬ 
crats survived the Republican landslide. 

Benton must stand for reelectlon In 1952, 
and it Is probable that Connecticut Republi¬ 
cans will not make the mistake they made to 
1950, but put up a strong candidate against 
him, with support from McCarthy. 

McCarthy, who comes up himself next 
year, will be under a mud bat rage from now 
on. The dirtiest campaign In history Is un¬ 
der way. 


The Railroad Retirement Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I desire to include in the Record a heart¬ 
rending letter that has been received 
by Mr. T. C. Carroll, president of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, from an aged widow of a 
deceased railroad employee who lives In 
Tennessee and who badly needs Immedi¬ 
ate a.ssistance in the form of increased 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. There are many similar cases com¬ 
ing to light daily. As the Members of 
the House know, the Committee on In¬ 
terstate and Foreign Commerce is now 
considering H. R. 3669. Should this bill 
be enacted into law, the woman who 
writes Mr. Carroll and who is now receiv¬ 
ing $28.60 a month, would receive an in¬ 
creased annuity amounting to $52.90 a 
month. This Increase, as provided in 
H. R. 3669, would almost double this 
widow’s monthly allowance. It is dis¬ 
tressing to me after reading this letter 
to contemplate the proposals that the 
Congress has heard regarding railroad 
retirement. Some railroad labor organi¬ 
zations representing a small minority of 
the total are asking us to enact legisla¬ 
tion which would increase this woman’s 
benefit by $3 a month. This is totally 
inadequate and completely indefensible. 
I ui’ge that the Congress Immediately 
adopt H. B. 3669 in order that conditions 


described in the letter below can be al¬ 
leviated, The letter follows; 

Cookeville, Tenn. 

Mr. T. C. Carroll, 

President, Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance-of-Way Employees: 

I am writing you to see If there Is a way 
you can help me to get my railroad pension 
raised. I am only getting $28.60 a month 
and I can hardly get by on such a little, 
while I am very thankful for that much. 

My husband had 36 years on the railroad 
and he passed away February 7. 1945, and 
hlB birth date Is June 2, 1882, and my birth 
date is September 13, 1884. After my hus¬ 
band, James P. Jackson, passed away, I did 
not get anything from the railroad retire¬ 
ment until I was 66 years old and then I 
have got $28.60 since then. But I haven’t 
got any other Income, only this $28.60, and 
I know you surely can understand how hard 
It would be to try to pay room rent and get 
by, and things are so high to live on. 
Surely there is some way you can help me 
to get my pension raised so I could get by. 
I am not able to work and sure have no other 
income, only this. Will you please help me 
to get this pension raised? I pay $13 a 
month for room rent so you can see how 
much I have left to live on. I know you can 
understand how it would be to try to get by 
on so little. 

I do hope and pray to the Lord you can 
and will get my pension raised so 1 can live 
on what I get. Please do what you can for 
me on this. I will be so thankful for all 
that can be done for me. 

Thanks to you, 

Mrs. Mary Lee Jackson. 


Anti-McCarthy and Anti-American 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON, JOSEPH R, McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August IS, 1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled *'Anti-McCARTHY and Anti- 
American,” published in the Chicago 
Dally Tribune of July 28. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

anti-McCarthy and Aim-AMERICAN 

Republican Governor Kohler, of Wisconsin, 
has put to their place the Democratic smear 
artists of the State who are conducting a 
campaign against Senator McCarthy, which 
they quaintly call Operation Truth. For 
some strange reason, the smear bund thought 
the Governor would go along with them and 
solicited a meeting. He undeceived them. 

Noting that they are primarily concerned 
with getting newspaper publicity, he sug¬ 
gested that they could get more of It "If 
you will denounce the condonation of Alger 
Hiss by Dean Acheson, If you will excoriate 
the Missouri ballot frauds, the mink coat, 
home freezer and RFC scandals, the Kansas 
City killings of Democratic leaders to Demo¬ 
cratic headquarters, and the general Incom¬ 
petence of the Democratic Party in the Na¬ 
tion.” 

On the specific issue of McCarthyism. as 
the smear artists like to call the Senator’s 
attacks on communism within the adminis¬ 
tration, Governor Kohler referred to the 
Tydings committee whitewash, remarking 
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that McCabtht's charges have not had a full 
or a fair hearing. Be added that the Sen¬ 
ator's activities pleased “neither the Com¬ 
munists nor certain Democratic leaders.'* 

Like every other thoughtful cithsen, Gov¬ 
ernor Kohler has no difficulty In seeing 
through Operation Truth, Senator Mc- 
Caetuy's enemies have no wish to discuss 
his charges against Communists in the State 
Department. He has too much ammunition. 
The street corner gossip they are circulating 
against him is all In the nature of personal 
attacks, unrelated to the Issue he has posed 
to the Nation. In short, they are dragging 
red herrings. 

Typical of their charges Is that the Senator 
violated the law when he ran for the Senate 
while a member of the bench la Wisconsin. 
That so-called crime certainly did not Im¬ 
press the voters of Wisconsin. They knew all 
about It, and they elected McCarthy. The 
Senate refused to consider the matter. 

The Madison Capital-Times and the Mil¬ 
waukee Joxirnal, which have been spearhead¬ 
ing the drive to smear McCarthy, cannot be 
called antl-Communlst. The Senator has 
charged. In fact, that the Capital-Times had 
a party liner os one of Its editors. The two 
newspapers may be against exposing commu¬ 
nism In the administration from an excess of 
New Deal zeal, but whatever their motives, 
they are serving the Communist cause. As 
for those people who are mildly antl-Mc- 
Casthy. they may also consider themselves 
mildly anti-American, 


Activitiei of the Reconstructioo Finance 
Corporation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

or SOXTTK CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr, MAYBANK. Mr. President. I ask 
Trnanimous consent to have printed in 
me Appendix of the Ricord a thorough 
btatement made before the Banking and 
Currency Committee this morning by 
Mr. W. Stuart Symington. Administrator 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion. The statement covers the activi¬ 
ties of the Corporation since Mr. Sy¬ 
mington assumed office as Administra¬ 
tor, and I believe it should be Included 
In the Record in order that Senators 
and others may understand what the 
RFC is doing under his administration. 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the manuscript will make 
3% pages of the Record, at a cost of 
$307.50. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

It iH a pleasure to appear before this 
committee. 

The hearings before the RFC subcommit¬ 
tee raised important questions concerning 
the administration of the RFC. Steps have 
been taken to eliminate the causes for such 
questioning, and I would like to comment 
briefly on our present policies. 

I am convinced that 99.9 percent of the 
RFC organization are honest, conscientious, 
and capable Americans. These people are 
determined that the RFC will be 

known throughout the land as an example 
of iionesty and integrity in Government. 

The present activities of the RFC fall Into 
two major groups. One has to do with the 


lending of money, the other with the pur¬ 
chase and production of certain strateglo 
materials. I will discuss the latter first. 

RFC has Jurisdiction over the production 
of synthetic rubber: also the refining and 
smelting of tin, and the production of abaca. 

During the last year the requirements for 
these materials have greatly expanded; this 
as a result of the current mobilization pro¬ 
gram now being superimposed on an already 
full economy. 

Under the authority of the Rubber Act of 
1948. as extended by Public Law 676. RFC 
has expanded its operations In the synthetic 
rubber-producing facilities owned by the 
Government. 

The above law specifies that synthetlc-rub- 
ber-production facilities shall be maintained 
at an annual rated capacity of not less than 
600,000 tons of general-purpose rubber, and 
not less than 65,000 tons of special-purpose 
rubber. 

As a result of two outstanding reports on 
rubber by the Preparedness Subcommittee of 
the Senate Armed Forces Committee, the 
production of synthetic rubber was rapidly 
Increased. 

This recommendation proved wise, because 
already the above statutory capacity has 
proved insufficient. Already 83 mthetic rub¬ 
ber at the rate of 960.000 tons is being pro¬ 
gramed for the fiscal year 1952. To ac¬ 
complish this goal, 11 additional facilities 
have been placed In production; 2B are now 
operating. 

Without subsidy, the RFC is now selling 
synthetic rubber, at no loss, for less than 
half the world price of natural rubber. 

It Is estimated that 66 percent of the 
rubber now being used In American produc¬ 
tion is synthetic rubber. 

Farmer, worker, and businessman all travel 
to work on rubber; and use It dally In count¬ 
less other ways. The Importance, therefore, 
of this RFC synthetic rubber program can¬ 
not bo overemphasized. 

May I Insert in the record at this point 
this chart? (Chart not printed.) It Illus¬ 
trates graphically: (1) The Increasing pro¬ 
duction of synthetic rubber; and (2) the 
favorable price relationship of synthetic 
agaliuit natural rubber. 

Synthetic rubber wofiid not have reached 
this advanced state of usefulness without 
research. The RFC synthetic-rubber re¬ 
search program, carried on In conjunction 
with many rubber manufacturers, has re¬ 
sulted In outstanding developments. 

Included In this technical progress Is the 
program of oil-extended rubber, a develop¬ 
ment that will Increase the total supply of 
rubber with much less use of those com¬ 
ponents formerly necessary to produce the 
synthetic material. 

Another development is cold synthetic rub¬ 
ber, a product that has proven superior to 
natural rubber In many applications. 

Already It has been demonstrated that 
cold synthetic rubber for tread stock on tires 
has 20 percent to 80 percent better wearing 
qualities than natural rubber. 

Improvements in the manufacture of syn¬ 
thetic rubber latex using the cold rubber 
process have resulted In a product now gen¬ 
erally recognized to be as good or better 
than natural latex for the majority of uses. 

Further research In this field Is continuing, 
in order to secure superior products. 

The significance of this program, to an 
America literally transported on millions of 
tons of rubber annually. Is very great; be¬ 
cause until the RFC synthetic-rubber pro¬ 
gram became a reality, nearly all rubber was 
controlled by either foreign governments, or 
foreign corporations set up by private Inter¬ 
ests with the approval of their governments. 

To advise the RFC in Its administration 
of the rubber program, we have established 
a Rubber Advisory Oommlttee consisting of 
the following representatives of both large 
and small rubber companies who operate the 


Government's rubber plants; John L. Collyer, 
president, B. F. Goodrich Co.; E. S. Fite- 
stone, Jr., chairman, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.; A. L. Freedlander. president, Dayton 
Rubber Co.; Frank D. Hendrickson, president, 
American Hard Rubber Co.; H. E. Humphreys, 
president. United States Rubber Co.; P. W. 
Litchfield, chairman, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; Everett Mores, president, Simplex Wire 
& Cable Go.; Thomas Robins, Jr., President, 
Rewltt-Roblns, Inc.; J. Penfleld Selberllng, 
president, Selberllng Rubber Co. 

We have had many highly constructive 
meetings with the members of this advisory 
committee. 

Another strategic material in the RFC pro¬ 
gram Is tin. 

Unlike nattiral rubber, tin has no substi¬ 
tute except those our research laboratories 
are working hard to create. This country 
relies entirely on foreign sources for that tin 
necessary to produce tin plate, bearing bab¬ 
bitts. solder, and the many other industrial 
uses. 

During the last war, when the major 
sources of tin, Malaya and Indonesia, were 
cut off, the RFC built a smelter at Texas 
City, Tex., to proceu low- and high-grade 
tin ores from South America. 

This smelter has been in continuous op¬ 
eration since 1941. It Is now producing 
many thousands of tons of tin metal a year, 
about 50 percent of our current Industrial 
consumption. 

Several months ago. another classic Gov¬ 
ernment report from the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee was released on tin. This re¬ 
port showed In convincing fashion how dis¬ 
astrous to the American taxpayer was the 
operation of this foreign cartel in the cur¬ 
rent rising demand tin market caused by 
mobilizing an already full economy. 

The purchase of tin by the United States 
Government has now ceased, until such time 
as reasonably fair prices can be obtained 
from those foreign suppliers, 

Immediately after > the outbreak of the 
Korean war last June, the New York price 
of tin rose steadily, from 7B% cents a pound 
to $1.83 last January. At that time domestic 
prices were frozen. Foreign markets con¬ 
tinued to rise, however, the Singapore price 
reaching $1.93 on February 14. 

The above Senate report, coupled with 
changed Government buying policies, result¬ 
ed in a sharp decline In tin prices to $1.34; 
but supported by the cartels, the price worked 
back up to over $1.60. 

This time, however. America was deter¬ 
mined to cease buying at these exorbitant 
prices. As a result, the world tin price began 
to really fall. As of Monday. It was $1,004. 

The current RFC sales price is $1 03. 

May 1 insert in the record at this point 
these charts which illustrate the story of 
tin prices. (Charts not printed.] 

The availability of Rf^ stocks, plus the 
production of the Texas City smelter, have 
proven a valuable asset in the struggle for 
a fair tin price to the American producer 
and consumer. Reductions already obtained 
under the above program will result In the 
saving of many mllUons to the American 
taxpayer. If this recommended policy Is 
continued, within the next 2 years the sav¬ 
ings will run into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

What the foreign tin interests of the world 
should realize Is that, unless they approach 
this whole problem realistically—to wit, a 
fair profit only—they are ultimately ruining 
their greatest market because, In addition 
to further curtailment of noneasential uses, 
American laboratories, faced with these ex¬ 
orbitant prices, are woiiclng hard for ade¬ 
quate substitutes. 

Based on the present price and amount of 
production of synthetic rubber, the natural- 
rubber people could tell the tin cartel a lot 
about what may happen to their largest mar¬ 
ket If the Unltsd States Is forced to continue 
to face exorbitant prices. 
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The total amount Involved in this BFO 
tin-rubber program Is expected to run around 
ftOO.000,000 in the fiscal year 1952. 

Aside, therefore, from its more generally 
understood lending function, RFC has a sig¬ 
nificant role in the field of critical mate¬ 
rials—a field in which both during and after 
World War II it has had a record of out¬ 
standing success. 

In addition to rubber and tin production. 
RFC operates five abac&-flber plantations in 
Central America, with a total of 26,000 acres 
now imder cultivation. Those plantations 
produce 80,000,000 pounds of fiber a year. 

AbacA, better known as manlla hemp, is 
another material for which this country must 
depend upon Imports. It is xised principally 
in the production of marine cordage—an 
item vital in the defense program. 

During the last war BFO was authorized 
to produce abacA in Central America, in 
order to alleviate the loss of hemp from the 
Philippine Islands. Because of defense re¬ 
quirements, authorization for the operation 
of those plantations was continued by the 
Congress after the war. 

During the current fiscal year RPC. under 
congressional directive. Is increasing the 
area under cultivation to 60,000 acres. This 
expansion will be completed in 1052. 

In summary, the problem of those mate¬ 
rials is primarily one of obtaining those raw 
materials essential for that American pro¬ 
duction necessary to protect both ourselves 
and our allies. If our economy is to sur¬ 
vive the unprecedented cost,of this vast mo¬ 
bilization effort, however, these necessary 
materials must be obtained at a fair price. 

So much for the materials division of the 
RPC. 

Now as to its lending functions. 

Since 1934, when direct lending authorl- 
to business enterprises was granted, the 
RFC has authorized 62,154 business loans in 
the amount of $4,900,000,000. Bank partici¬ 
pation In 25,025 of these loans aggregated an 
additional $638,000,000. 

Presently there are 11,493 loans and com¬ 
mitments outstanding In the amount of 
$696,000,000. with bank participation in 4,- 
037 of these aggregating $48,000,000. 

Shortly after I took office, we had the man¬ 
agers of the 32 field ofBces come to Wash¬ 
ington for a general discussion of our poli¬ 
cies. This meeting convinced us that there 
ought to be a new statement of lending poli¬ 
cies so that there could be a uniform basis 
for the exercise of business Judgment on the 
part of the agency managers. 

Immediately thereafter we l.s8ued a direc¬ 
tive on lenolng policies which furnished the 
criteria for the types of loans RPC should 
make as well as those for the types which 
should not be made. Recently RPC lending 
policies were more fully and formally de¬ 
fined In a policy statement approved by the 
Loan Policy Board which was set up under 
the present reorganization of this agency. 
The members of the Loan Policy Board in¬ 
clude Secretary Snyder, Secretary Sawyer, 
and the Administrator and Deputy Adminis¬ 
trator of the RPC. 

A copy of this policy statement is attached. 
Some of its high lights are as follows; 

Under the new policy every loan must serve 
the public Interest as well as the private In¬ 
terest of the borrower. It can serve the pur¬ 
pose by helping a borrower to contribute to 
the defense program or to provide essential 
civilian goods or services. 

RFC loans must conform to the antl-lnfla- 
tlonary policies of the Government. To pro¬ 
tect against an Inflationary effect, a loan 
must be used to produce an equivalent 
amount of essential goods or services. 

No loan may be made unless the applicant 
can show In writing that financing is not 
available from banks or other sources on 
reasonable terms. We are requiring that a 
borrower show evidence that he has tried 
to get the financing from at least three fi¬ 
nancial Institutions when available. 


We want to be very sure that the RPC Is 
not in ..ny way competing with private bank¬ 
ing. We also want to encourage bank par¬ 
ticipation to the greatest possible extent. 

No loans may be made to ball out other 
creditors. 

No loans may be made to luxury hotels or 
to places deriving their principal income 
from the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

No loans may be made to gambling estab¬ 
lishments. 

We have Instituted a policy of full disclo¬ 
sure on RFC loans. In accordance with the 
views expressed by many of the members of 
this committee, we announce that we would 
do our best to conduct the RFC's affairs in 
a “goldfish bowl.’* We stated it as our con¬ 
viction that where the taxpayers' money was 
being loaned the taxpayers had a right to 
know all the facts. 

Other policy and organizational changes 
which have been put Into effect may be sum¬ 
marized as follows. Since May 7, 1951, the 
RFC has— 

(a) Established the policy of having all 
loan authorizations, except disaster loans, 
made in the Washington Office to assure uni¬ 
formity of actions through decisions ema¬ 
nating from one central authority. 

(b) Modified the Corporation’s regulations 
requiring registration of attorneys or repre¬ 
sentatives of applicants, borrowers, or others 
so as to provide that officers of corporate 
applicants or borrowers come within the 
category of those required to register. 

(c) Established a policy whereby all sales 
of securities or property held by the Corpo¬ 
ration shall be made on competitive bidding, 
which may be by sealed bids or at auctions, 
depending upon the type of collateral. 

(d) Established an Office of Loan Agency 
Management, responsible for the general 
supervision of the operations of all loan 
agencies. 

(e) Issued broad general authorities to the 
Director, Office of Personnel, thereby stream¬ 
lining this operation and eliminating the 
presentation of all personnel matters to the 
Administrator. 

(f) increased the personnel of the Office 
of investigation. 

(g) Reorganized and strengthened the 
Corporation's fiscal department, and rees¬ 
tablished fiscal divisions and changes In 
loan-agency operations to provide for the 
orderly and efficient transaction of fiscal 
functions. 

(h) Reduced the number of statistical and 
other reports required of the Corporation's 
loan agencies. 

In addition to the business-loan program, 
the RFC also makes loans to persons or en¬ 
terprises which have suffered from a major 
disaster. To date we have made over 26,000 
loans totaling $63,000,000 In this program, of 
which 997 loans totaling $4,000,000 are out¬ 
standing. By law these loans can be made 
without collateral. They are, in effect, char¬ 
acter loans, and It Is interesting to note that 
virtually all of them are repaid in full. The 
percentage of loss Is very low—about 10 to 
12 percent. 

The RFC is playing an Important role In 
the present flood disaster In the Midwest. 

To facilitate and speed up processing of 
applications for disaster loans for flood suf¬ 
ferers. the following steps have been taken; 

1. The Kansas and Missouri flood areas 
and Ottawa County, Okla., have been de¬ 
clared disaster areas as required by the BFO 
Act. These three areas are under the Juris¬ 
diction of the RFC Loan Agencies In Kansas 
City, St. Louis, and Oklahoma City, respec¬ 
tively. 

2. The Kansas City Loan Agency has es¬ 
tablished seven emergency branch offices In 
the Kansas area; the St. Louis Loan Agency 
has set up three emergency branch offices In 
the Missouri area: and the Oklahoma City 
Agency has installed an emergency branch 
office at Miami, Oklahoma. This makes a 


total of 14 RFC offices which are handling 
disaster loans in the flood areas. 

8. The 11 emergency branch offices are em¬ 
powered to make loans on their own au¬ 
thority up to and Including $5,000. 

4. The managers of the RFC loan agencies 
In Kansas City, St. Louis and Oklahoma City 
continue to have the right to make disaster 
loans on their own authority up to and In¬ 
cluding $20,000. This authority has now 
been broadened to include loans from $20,000 
to $50,000, providing they have the approval 
of the RFC Advisory Committee in the area. 

5. In the interest of speeding up aid to 
flood sufferers, the RFC has obtained the co¬ 
operation of local banks to receive and pro¬ 
cess applications for disaster loans up to 
and Including $5,000. While the RPC must 
approve and make these loans, this system 
of bank cooperation Is making It possible 
for flood sufferers to receive loan commit¬ 
ments as early as possible so they in turn 
can proceed Immediately with rehabilitation 
efforts. 

At the present time the RFC has a re¬ 
volving fund of $40,000,000 for disaster loan 
purposes and about $4,000,000 of this was 
previously committed, leaving about $35,000,- 
000 for the present flood emergency. 

Up to today we have received about 600 
applications for disaster loans In the flood 
areas. These have ranged from a $76 loan to 
replace a kitchen stove to a $500,000 loan 
to restore a grain elevator. ’The total of these 
dlstaster loans so far has been about $10,000,- 
000 and they are coming in at an Increasing 
rale. 

To date in Kansas we have made 61 dis¬ 
aster loans totaling $564,000; In Oklahoma 
86 loans totaling $116,500; and In Missouri 
3 loans totaling $8,760. 

Also in the disaster area the RFC helps In 
another way. We were Informed by the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture that there were 
between three and four billion bushels of 
water-soaked grain In flood-damaged eleva¬ 
tors and in railroad cars. This amount of 
grain will make between seven and one-half 
and ten million gallons of alcohol. The RFC 
uses alcohol In the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. V7e Indicated to alcohol distillers 
that we would consider the purchase of al¬ 
cohol made from this flood-damaged grain 
at prices not over 70 cents per gallon de¬ 
livered. 

At a 70-ccnt price for alcohol, the dis¬ 
tillers should be able to pay In the neighbor¬ 
hood of $1 per bushel for the water-soaked 
grain. This compares with distress sales 
which were being made to feeders at prices 
as low as 16 cents per bushel 

In this way the RFC is obtaining alcohol 
at about. 16 cents a gallon under the mar¬ 
ket; ac the same time giving the Kansas and 
Missouri grain people a fair price for water- 
soaked grain. 

The RFC also serve; as fiscal agent for the 
Defense Production Administration. It han¬ 
dles loans granted by DPA from funds au¬ 
thorized by the Defense Production Act. It 
does not review these loans from a credit 
standpoint, merely handling same as fiscal 
agent. 

The authority and therefore the responsi¬ 
bility for such a loan should be concentrated 
In one agency, and the President now has 
under study a plan for effecting such a con¬ 
solidation within the RFC. 

In the RFC is a final Board of Review, 
consisting of the Corporation’s five probably 
most experienced loan examiners. It Is a 
significant fact that not one loan approved 
by this Board of Review ban been the sub¬ 
ject of criticism in the recent congressional 
Investigation of this agency. Every loan 
criticized was approved by the RFC Board 
of Directors against the recommendation of 
Its own Review Board. 

Under the reorganized set-up, the Admin¬ 
istrator does not undertake to reverse the 
recommendations of the RFC's Board of Re¬ 
view without giv ng his reasons in writing. 
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During the current period of defense pro¬ 
duction. RFC will have Its role in supple¬ 
menting credit aTallablo from other soxiroes. 
Experience in the last erar and the current 
expansion proves that guaranteed loans wlU 
meet only part of the credit needs of defense 
mobilization. 

This country Is now In a period of expand¬ 
ing produot.on, expanding economy controls, 
and rising costs. Such conditions will re¬ 
quire many businesses to secure credit as¬ 
sistance. especially as the smaller businesses 
attempt to shift from peacetime products 
to defense items. 

Based on past experience, it is anticipated 
that RFC loans to Industry in the fiscal year 
1062 will Increase about one-third over the 
current fiscal year. Many of these loans will 
be to relatively small subcontractors, typical 
small-business men. whose attempts to add 
their productive facilities to the defense Job 
might otherwise be either hampered or elimi¬ 
nated through lack of credit. In this con¬ 
nection RFC is specifically dirarged with car¬ 
rying out the loan program for small business 
lurovided in the amendments to the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. 

May 1 insert In the Rsooxn at this point 
this chart which presents the history of RFC 
loan activities. Note the sharp rise and fall 
of loans during periods of recession and ex¬ 
pansion. [Chart not printed.] 

The present position would seem compar¬ 
able to that in 1941 prior to the major war 
expansion. 

The above summary of what the RFC Is 
doing as presented to you today would seem 
to end any discussion as to its value, but 
there are certain additional factors I present 
for your consideration. 

In an effort to both preserve its freedom 
and at the same time maintain its high 
standard of living. America has now accumu¬ 
lated a staggering debt. Its Government 
must nevertheless face up to all the implica¬ 
tions of this debt, at the same time the rise 
of Soviet communism forces us. lor security 
reasons, to embark on another vast program 
of mobilization and expenditure. 

Nowhere In the economy Is the resulting 
impact of these hundreds of billions of dol¬ 
lars of debt felt more heavily than In our 
private banking system, and in the credit 
facilities that system Is normally expected to 
r-rend. 

In the past banks paid money on your and 
my deposits: and therefore it was necessary 
for them to lend money In order to make 
money for their stockholders. 

Today, however, with their walla bulging 
with those Government securities necessary 
to handle the problem of this gigantic public 
debt, they pay little or no interest on your 
and my deposits; but they obtain a large 
portion of their earnings from the Govern¬ 
ment funds they purchase with the money 
their depositors have placed in their care. 

Under these circumstances it is obvious 
that the lending policy of a bank can be 
handled on a far more fastidious basis than 
iKifore. A bank can Just about eliminate any 
element of risk in its loan policies and still 
make money. 

Some element of risk in lending, however, 
has heretofore been considered an Impor¬ 
tant aspect of oiur private enterprise system. 

May we point out that RFC pays interest 
to the Treasury on a substantial part of the 
money It loanA to small business. 

Another aspect is that banks are willing 
to still incur risks on private loans; but at 
interest rates far above the normal value of 
money. RPC is a great deterrent against 
excessive interest charges because It can lend 
the little-business man If he cannot obtain 
a loam with proper collateral, on reasonable 

This 1 believe—that under the steady 
march In this country toward the big- 
big government, big business, big taxes, 
America is steadily moving toward a con¬ 


centration of wealth—and a concentration of 
the power behind that wealth—^whlch in a 
relatively short time may put us perilously 
close to socialism. 

As a wise man said to me years ago, the 
walk from trusts, cartels, and monopolies to 
socialism Is Just a step across the street. 

Almost certain progress toward that un¬ 
desirable form of government is the elimina¬ 
tion of the smaller-business man through 
the restriction, or withdrawal, of his credit, 
at the same time there Is a continuous In¬ 
crease in the size of his large competitors. 

That is what has happened In certain 
countries which formerly were considered 
the master prophets of the private enter¬ 
prise system. 

For such reasons as restrictlonB on total 
lending authority, restrictions on the amount 
that can be lent to any individual, banking 
policy not to lend on fixed assets, and bank¬ 
ing policy not to make term loans. It is be¬ 
coming more and more difficult for smaller 
businesses to obtain credit, on reasonable 
terms, despite such businesses nevertheless 
possessing what was formerly considered 
adequate collateral. 

As the current world situation develops, 
with its grave Impact on the American 
economy, this credit vacuum Is becoming 
more apparent: and we believe it will get 
worse Instead of better. There Is no more 
dlffictUt time for small business than in a 
mobilization conversion period. 

It would seem that one real and practi¬ 
cal finger In the dike against this trend 
toward socialism through the abolition of 
small business is the RFC. 

As the large corporations In our great 
Industries continue to grow, any credit prob¬ 
lem becomes less. But as the national debt 
mounts under the spur of this new mobiliza¬ 
tion, the credit problem of the llttle-busi- 
nesB man becomes steadily more acute. 

I have had as much experience as most In 
direct contact with working men and women 
In plants. Most of these citlzexks, regardless 
of their wages, have a desire—a hope. They 
want to break away from the wage, and 
have, and have their children have, their own 
busixkess, which they hope will grow. 

Even though today ever mounting taxes 
make it more difficult f<» them to save their 
"stake" to get started, they still have that 
hope, which in the past has been an In¬ 
herent part of the American way of life. 

The RFC cannot give them the venture 
capital to start a business. 

No matter bow hard It Is to begin, they 
must save or borrow elsewhere the original 
capital required. 

Surely, however, they should not be rubbed 
out of the business they have started 
with their savings because of credit condi¬ 
tions which have risen as a result of other 
conditions far beyond their control. 

I believe that any organized effort to 
abolish the RFC Is Just another blow at 
small business, in favor of the trust, the 
cartel and the monopoly. I believe that the 
perpetuation of small business in this coun¬ 
try Is vital to preserve our system of free 
enterprise. I believe this agency la essen¬ 
tial In order to prevent the entrance over 
here of one of the many "isms" now plaguing 
both the governments and the plain peo¬ 
ple in the lands of all our enemies, and 
many of our allies. 

Speaking of farelgn countries, an appar¬ 
ent development In the United States Is be¬ 
coming more and more perplexing. 

Since VJ-day, to help the people of other 
lands, the American taxpayer has contri¬ 
buted over $80,000,000,000. 

Today the Detroit mechanic, the Kansas 
farmer, the Texas cattleman la heavily taxed 
to help preserve his ooimterpart In many 
countries; and under proposed programs ha 
Is going to be taxed a lot more. 

In the present world crisis, it la our re¬ 
sponsibility and our national policy to make 


grants and loans to foreign countries to aid, 
them In withstanding the spread of Soviet 
aggression. 

This Is a responsibility which we must all 
face up to. 

Things have come to a pretty pass, how¬ 
ever, if at the same time we are giving tens 
of billions of dollars to the little people— 
and the big pec^le—of foreign countries, we 
nevertheless won’t allow our neighbor down 
the street, who has served us well over a 
period of years, the loan of a few dollars 
necessary to maintain his established busi¬ 
ness when he is caught in economic con¬ 
ditions beyond his control. 

Why should American citizenship be a 
deterrent to obtaining aid from our Gov¬ 
ernment. eapecially when in this case the 
aid must be backed by collateral? 

If we are Interested In giving tens of bil¬ 
lions of dofiars to preserve the free enter¬ 
prise system in other countries, why should 
we not be Interested in lending a few mil¬ 
lion dollars to preserve free enterprise in 
this country? 

Another group would abolish the RFC be¬ 
cause of corruption. There were conditions 
In this agency which merit criticism. They 
have been changed; but a continuing anal¬ 
ysis of the operating efficiency and integrity 
of the agency. Just as in private business, 
will continue. 

What an absurdity, however, to Imply 
that, because of possible corruption result¬ 
ing from inefficient management, a Govern¬ 
ment agency should be abolished, regardless 
of Its contribution to the American people 
and their economy. 

It would be Just as logical to say that the 
Departments of State or Defense should be 
abolished because several officials were 
found dishonest. 

The Important point to consider Is, does 
the RFC contribute a necessary function 
during these critical days? 

Aside from Its position in defense loans, 
or in the handling of critical materials, I 
believe RFC is a true bulwark against all 
"Isms," through the preservation of inde¬ 
pendent business. 

I believe, therefore, that Its continuation 
Is essential to the preservation of the Amer¬ 
ican system of free enterprise. 

Rxcomstructxow Fiktamcb 

COXPOKATION. 

Wa9hington, D. C., August 7, 1951. 

LoAir Aoxnct BULuniN No. 2127 
Subject; Loan policy statement No. 1 

In accordance with section 6 of Reorgan¬ 
ization Plan No. 1 of 1961, the Loan Policy 
Board of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo¬ 
ration, composed of the following members, 
all ex officio; Btuart Symington, adminis¬ 
trator, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
as chairman; Peter Bukowskl, deputy ad¬ 
ministrator, Reconstruction Finance Corpo¬ 
ration; as vice chairman, John W. Snyder, 
Secretary of the Treasury; and Charles 
Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce, have ap¬ 
proved the attached policy statement No. 1 
establishing general policies which shall 
govern the granting and denial of applica¬ 
tions for financial aasistance by the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Agency managers are hereby Instructed to 
follow the policies set forth in such state¬ 
ment. 

Leo Nielson, 

Secretary, 


RXCONSTBUenON Rnancx 

COZFOXATION. 

Loan Polxct Boaxs. 

Pouerr STATXMxxnr No. 1 
The purpose of this document Is to estab¬ 
lish the principles and policies to be fol¬ 
lowed by the RFC In the conduct of Its lend¬ 
ing operations, including paortlcipatlons in 
loans. 
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The general policies are contained in part 

I. These general policies incorporate the 
statutory requirements of the BFO Act and 
expressions of congressional intent as to the 
manner in which the loan operations of the 
corporation should be conducted. In addi> 
tlon, there are included various standards, 
implementing the statutory provisions and 
the expressions of congressional Intent. 

In the pursuit of the objectives of the 
RFC Act, the general policies of the RFC 
shall, to the maximum extent possible, be 
correlated with the general programs and 
policies of the Federal Government such as 
the present anti-inflation and defense-mo¬ 
bilization program. Accordingly part II of 
this statement of loan policies prescribes ad¬ 
ditional loan standards to be followed during 
the present period of mobilization and re¬ 
armament. The standards in part II are 
not in substitution for, but are supplemental 
to. the general standards embodied in part I. 

These standards for loan policies are not 
intended to and cannot be automatically 
operative in each Individual case. Accord¬ 
ingly, appropriate instructions and Interpre¬ 
tations will be Issued from time to time to 
the several managers of RFC loan agencies. 

PART X. GENERAI, LOAN POLICIES 

A. General objectives: All loans by the 
RPC must be of such character as to accom¬ 
plish one or more of the stated objectives of 
the RFC Act, namely, to aid in financing agri¬ 
culture, commerce, and industry, to encour¬ 
age small business, to help in maintaining 
the economic stability of the country, and 
to assist in promoting maximum employment 
and production. 

B Specific statutory restrictions: All loans 
by the RFC must at all times meet the follow¬ 
ing requirements of the RPC Act: 

1. That no financial assistance be ex¬ 
tended unless the credit requested is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms. No 
loan shall be made in competition with pri¬ 
vate sources of credit. Loans shall not be 
made to an applicant where credit is avail¬ 
able from private sources unless the terms, 
Including the Interest rate at which the 
credit Is so available, are clearly unreason¬ 
able In most cases, It should be Insufficient 
to find only one commercial bank unwilling 
to grant the loan. The applicant should show 
why he should not dispose of a marketable 
asset in order to obtain all or any portion of 
the funds needed. 

2. That all securities and obligations pur¬ 
chased and all loans made be of such sound 
value or so secured as reasonably to assure 
retirement or repayment. 

3. That all loans made and all obligations 
and securities purchased, except those of 
public governmental agencies, mature In 10 
years or less. 

4 That in agreements with banks to par¬ 
ticipate in loans wherein the Corporation’s 
disbursements are deferred, the amount of 
the Corporation’s participation be limited 
to 70 percent of the balance outstanding at 
the time of disbursement in those cases 
where the total amount borrowed is $100,000 
or less, and be limited to 60 percent of 
such amount in those cases where the total 
amount is over $100,000. 

6. That no loan shall be made to any 
State, or political subdivision thereof, for 
the payment of ordinary governmental ex¬ 
penses as distinguished from specific publio 
projects. 

6. That loans to common carriers, such as 
railroads and airlines, must meet the stand¬ 
ards set by the regulatory agencies, spe¬ 
cifically the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion and the Civil Aeronautics Board, in 
addition to the usual standards for all RFC 
loans. 

7. That loans to financial Institutions 
must meet standards set by the Treasury 
and are subject to Treasury approval. 

8. The objective in emergency disaster 
lending should be to relieve the hardships 


attendant upon such disasters. Such loans 
are not required to meet all the cedit stand¬ 
ards governing loans for normal purposes. 

8. That no director, officer, attorney, agent, 
or employee of the Corporation participate 
directly or indirectly in the deliberation upon 
or determination of any question affecting 
his personal interests. 

C. Implementation of basic statutory pro¬ 
visions: In addition to mooting the general 
objectives and requirements of the RFC act, 
all loans shall be made In accordance with 
the following principles: 

1. The primary consideration In determin¬ 
ing whether to grant a loan shall be the 
interest of the general public rather than 
the interest of the individual borrower. 

2. Loans shall not be granted which in 
effect would promote monopoly. 

3. In carrying out the objectives of the 
RFC act. particular consideration shall be 
given to the credit needs of small-business 
enterprises. 

D. Particular types of loans which do not 
qualify: 1, No loan shall be made to “ball 
out" creditors, 1. e., to pay off creditors who 
are inadequately secured or likely to sustain 
a loss. 

2. No loan shall be made primarily to re¬ 
finance an existing debt. 

3. No loan shall be made for effecting a 
change in the ownership of a going business 
or for purchasing an interest in such busi¬ 
ness. 

4 No loan shall be made for acquiring, 
constructing, or improving real property 
which is to be held for investment. 

6. No loan shall be made for speculative 
Investments or purchases 

6. No loan shall be made to an eleemosy¬ 
nary Institution. 

7. No loan shall be made to any news¬ 
paper, magazine, radio broadcasting com¬ 
panies, or other similar organizations. 

8. No loan shall be made for providing cap¬ 
ital to an enterprise engaged in the business 
of lending. 

9. No loan shall be made for operating an 
establishment whose income is derived in 
whole or in part from gambling or from 
rental of the premises for gambling or from 
rental of the premises for gambling purposes. 

10. No loan shall be made for operating an 
establishment whose Income Is derived pre¬ 
dominately from the sale of alcoholic bev¬ 
erages. 

PART II LOAN POLICY IN PRESENT EMERGENCY 

In addition to the loan policies prescribed 
In part I hereof, the following principles 
shall be effective during the present period 
Of defense mobilization and rearmament: 

1. All loans by the RFC must assist, expe¬ 
dite, increase, or maintain the production of 
goods or services necessary to meet either 
military requirements or essential civilian 
requirements. 

(a) The receipt of a “certificate of neces¬ 
sity” for accelerated tax amortization or the 
receipt of a defense contract (either a prime 
contract or subcontract) or a purchase order 
by the borrower or the existence of a na¬ 
tional shortage of a commodity or service or 
proof of a regional (normal market area) 
shortage so great that minimum needs can¬ 
not be met at reasonable prices may be con¬ 
sidered as evidence that the loan is for a 
defense purpose or an essential civilian 
requirement. 

(b) Loans for the maintenance of existing 
production, processing, and orderly distribu¬ 
tion of goods and services which are cus¬ 
tomarily recognized as necessities as distin¬ 
guished from luxuries, may be considered 
loans for essential civilian requirements. 

(c) Loans for conversion to essential pro¬ 
duction may be considered In the Interest of 
national defense. 

2. In each instance It should be deter¬ 
mined as far as possible whether granting 
a loan will or will not be Inflationary. For 
a loan to be considered nonlnflatlonary, the 


finding should Indicate that the loan will 
produce either an increased supply of essen¬ 
tial goods or services or the prevention of a 
decrease. 

Leo Nielson. 

Secretary. 


The St. Lawrence Story—VI 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN A. BUTNIK 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August IB. 1951 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the sixth in a series cf 
articles entitled “The St. Lawrence 
Story" which appeared in the August 
13 edition of the Minneapolis Star. 
This article discusses the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project as a vital link 
in America's national-defense system. 

St. Lawrence Story—All Agree Seaway 
Would Aid Defense 
(By Leo Bonderegger) 

Opponents in the controversy over the St. 
Lawrence project are agreed on one thing. 
Both Bides acknowledge that the seaway’s 
Importance to national security, as a safe 
route for vital iron ore, is the central ques¬ 
tion Just now. 

The lead-off witness for the opposition 
went so far as to say before the Public Works 
Committee of the House of Representatives: 

“I want to state at the outset that the rail¬ 
roads would not for one minute oppose this 
project, regardless of its economic unsound- 
nesB, if they thought its construction was 
required in the best interest of national 
defense." 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
railroads have managed to resist the na¬ 
tional security argument. They and other 
opponent|i of the project say the argument Is 
faulty for several reasons. 

In the first place, they assert, there is no 
pressing need for Labrador Iron ore, because 
Lake Superior reserves are still adequate. 
They contend that the long, narrow channel 
would be highly vulnerable to sabotage or 
air attack. 

cite drain of MONET, MATERIALS 

In any case, they claim, existing means of 
transportation are adequate to handle any 
prospective tonnage of ore from Labrador. 

Besides, it is argued, even If the project 
were really of importance to our defense, this 
would be a poor time to start it. Construc¬ 
tion would be a drain on money, strategic 
materials, and manpower required in our cur¬ 
rent mobilization effort. 

Opponents also claim that, once the project 
was finished, it would become a burden on 
the Nation's protective machinery. There 
would have to be elaborate precautions, they 
say, against a raid that could put one of the 
locks out of operation for months. 

This point also is used to oppose the gov¬ 
ernment view that development of Great 
Lakes shipbuilding facilities would be help¬ 
ful to defense. 

Another major argument against the pro¬ 
ject Is that it would cost too much, especially 
at a time when our economy is being strained 
to embrace the defense and mobilization 
program. Here is a summary of this argu¬ 
ment: 

The present cost estimate Is approximately 
$818,000,000, of which this country’s share 
is $566,794,000. Even this is a very material 
underestimate of the ultimate cost. 
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BealdM, ttae totals preMnted to ttie Hotue 
committee include nothing for deepening of 
the many Great Lakes harbors that would 
expect to share In the seaway business. 

The Army engineers estimate about 114,- 
000.000 for providing entrance channels and 
turning basins to outer docks at 10 United 
States harbors. The actual cost of fitting 
these harbors to handle ocean vessels would 
be many times that amount. 

On top of all this, there Is the fact that 
actual costs of some government projects 
have been much greater than the original 
estimates. 

Seaway opponents also find fault with the 
assertion that the United States and Canada 
will share about equally in the financial 
burden. 

TOLL PLAN CALLED IMPXACTTCAL 

The self-liquidation theory has few takers 
on the opposition side. This Is pretty much 
a smoke screen, In their view, Intended to 
hide the fact that the seaway will be a sub¬ 
sidized transportation system operating In 
oompetitlon with the railroads. 

They believe the toll plan is impractical be¬ 
cause It creates a dilemma: high tolls will 
drive away prospective shippers; low tolls 
won’t bring In enough money. At any rate, 
they say, there just will not be enough traffic 
to Justify the project. 

This matter of prospective use is one of the 
biggest bones the debaters gnaw on. Enemies 
of the seaway say the department of com¬ 
merce estimates are way off on two points, 
capacity and traffic potential. 

Theoretical capacity Is something quite 
different, they point out. from actual capacity 
under operating conditions. It Is easy to ar¬ 
rive at a figure of, say. 60,000,000 tone a year 
by assuming that a steady stream of large, 
fully-loaded vessels will steam through the 
Welland canal as fast as its locks can work. 

But under actual conditions the ships 
wont be pushing up the canal, bow to stern. 
Nor will they all be either large or fully 
loaded; some will be small canalers that 
take up lock space without adding much to 
the tonnage figure. 

FIGURES ON OIL, ORE CALLED UNRSALISTIO 

As for the administration's potential-capa¬ 
city estimate of fifty-seven to eighty-four 
million tons, the opponents say these figures 
are in the realm of dreamland. 

Individual commodity figures In the de¬ 
partment’s 1951 estimate are regarded as 
quite unrealistic. Much is made of the 
iact, for example, that the total Includes six 
to twenty mlillon tons of petroleum, despite 
the department’s admission that "no accu¬ 
rate predictions of the petroleum traffic 
over the seaway can be made.” 

They also scorn the department estimate 
of thirty to thirty-seven and one-half mil¬ 
lion tons of iron ore and claim there is no 
likelihood of its hitting even the minimum 
figure. They don’t think anything like 
4,000,000 tons of coal is going to move via 
the seaway, either. 

Whatever capacity and traffic potential 
are discussed, channel depth is not far be¬ 
hind. Seaway opponents say the projected 
37-foot channel would exclude all but 9.5 
percent of oceangoing vessels that fly the 
American flag. 

On the other hand, it is noted that 41 
percent of all foreign ships could navigate 
the 27-foot channel. The conclusion is that 
a swarm of vessels from other countries, 
operating cheaply because of much lower 
wages, would dominate seaway traffic and 
out into the legitimate business of American 
shipping. 

Opponents of the project are suspicious, 
too, that the 27-foot channel Is only an 
opening wedge. Once that has been ap¬ 
proved, they forsee. Congress soon will be 
asked for money to deepen the channel to 
SO feet. That would boost the cost to well 
over a billion dollars, maybe more than a 
billion and a half. 


OHX-BUMDRXD-XKXLLXON-DOU^AB LOA8 BOM 
BT MOM 

There Is one final major question, the most' 
essential one at all so far as the railroads 
and port oltlea are concerned. That Is the 
matter of bow they are going to be affected 
financially by the seaway. 

The opponents find It difficult to discuss 
this without seeming to argiw against them¬ 
selves. That Is, they contend on the one 
hand that the seaway traffic will be much 
leas than Is estimated, and on the other 
hand they say t^iat It will seriously hurt 
their business. 

Oenerally, they resolve the apparent dis¬ 
crepancy by sa^ng that whatever traffic 
the seaway carries will be Just that much 
taken away from the jmrts and railroads. 

The Association of American Railroads 
claims that the loss to its members might 
range from $100,000,000 to $25,000,000 a 
year. 

The ports generally steer clear of esti¬ 
mates, although a spokesman for the Port 
of New Orleans figured it might lose out to 
the tune of more than $90,000,000. The Port 
of New York claims that It would be robbed 
of half its foreign commerce. 

This business-loss argument is tied In 
with another—that the seaway would be an 
"leeway” about 5 months of the year. In 
order to carry the freight when ships can’t 
operate in the channel, the railroads say, 
they would have to maintain a large amount 
of stand-by equipment. 

RAILROADS PROVIDE CHIEF OPPOSITION 

There are numerous other arguments 
against the seaway, mostly of minor slg- 
nifloanoe. One item of more than minor im¬ 
portance, however, la the specific opposition 
to the power phase of the project. 

The private utilities are natural opponents 
of this big Federal hydroelectrical develop¬ 
ment. They contend that there Is no power 
Bhortage In New England and New York. 
They claim they can handle all the expan¬ 
sion that is necessary. 

The fact remains that although power Is 
an Important part of the picture, the strong¬ 
est opposition Is stiU coming from the rail¬ 
roads. 

Gregory 8. Price, assistant general counsel 
of the Association of American Railroads 
and “whip” for opposition witnesses, testi¬ 
fied before the Public Works Committee last 
April. He promised that others would dis¬ 
cuss economic aspects of the seaway ques¬ 
tion “such as the effect on the national 
transportation system of providing a sub¬ 
sidized competitor.” 

Whereupon Representative Jones of Ala¬ 
bama inquired, "Is that not really your 
chief opposition to this whole thing?” 

Prince replied, "That is the basic com¬ 
plaint.” 


G1 Hoasmg Conditiom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received an excellent letter showing 
housing conditions among the GI*s. 
This letter, from a jroung man with a 
family, is bright and cheerful. At the 
same time it is pathetic in a larger sense. 

It seems tragic to me that Americans 
trying to rear famillee are having to live 
under conditions which we would not 
want or permit in the rearing of our 


families. To try to rear a family in a 
one-room trailer, regardless of how fine 
it may be, is far below our standard of 
life. We in Congress do not approve of 
this, nor do we condone it Those of 
our people who are in uniform should be 
given as soon as possible reasonably good 
places In which to live as American 
citizens. 

The letter Is as follows; 

August 9. 1951. 

X3bar Overton: I see where the LDO pro¬ 
motions are out. I think I was a little too 
late getting squared away on mine as I 
didn't even get an honorable mention. Any¬ 
way. I’m still able to apply one more year. 
However they are still making temporary 
officers, and I’d even like that. 

I was promoted master sergeant last 
month, so the only thing left Is a commis¬ 
sion or warrant officer, and I understand that 
there will be no more warrants. 

A large number of us are greatly interested 
In this housing subcommittee, and for a 
good reason. Don’t laugh, but I broke loose 
and bought a house trailer. Have you been 
Inside one of these IQSl Jobs? I have a 35- 
foot lighthouse with two bedrooms, one with 
a large regular bed and the other with bimk 
beds for the two little Indians. It has a 
regular home type bath with shower, com¬ 
mode, and other fixtures. The wife loves 
the kitchen, which has an electric refriger¬ 
ator. butane gas stove. We have been using 
one bottle of gas now for 8 weeks; a refill 
coets $2.60—cheap cooking. At present we, 
with about 160 others, have our trailer on 
the base, however we found that we are 
paying $17 75 per month for space and hav¬ 
ing to dig separate septic tanks for each 
trailer. The trailer owner has to do this 
himself. On the Great Lakes Training Cen¬ 
ter base at Chicago we found that the 
trailerlte is paying $12.50 per month with 
sewage and other services that we can’t get. 
Bo most of us are moving away from the 
Government park to public parks where we 
get the sewage connections and services for 
$15 per month. 

You know, I believe that after looking Into 
the matter, Congress can find a real savings 
In self-supporting trailer parks at every in¬ 
stallation. More married NCO’s and com¬ 
pany grade officers are finding every day that 
they can save money and time by buying a 
trailer. I will wager that you would find 
over 20,000 trailer owners in service and 
there would be more if they had a place to 
park them at the assigned duty station. 
One example is me, of course. I used to 
have to move my furniture and personal 
effects at Government expense. I am en¬ 
titled. as a master sergeant, to 4,600 pounds 
and I had that much. You know what van 
and freight rates are and you also multiply 
that by a goodly number of married men 
and you will find a large round figure. You 
can go into any trailer salesroom near a 
military installation and I’ll also bet that 
09.00 percent of the persons there are 
married NCO’s and officers trying to buy a 
trailer. 

With a few parks and an ease-off In credit 
on the purchase of a trailer I think this 
housing shortage in regards to the military 
would be about 40 percent over with. A 
trailer park has no repair bill or maintenance 
problems. At around $12.50 per month a 
100-unit park would show a profit to the 
Government over utilities. Hope you look 
on my ideas with favor and interest. I have 
quite a bit on the problems on such In¬ 
stallations. 

Hope you remember that deer season opens 
here In October and I am counting on you 
hunting with our party. We hunt every 
other Saturday during season. We had • 
wonderful time last year. In fact I got my 
season's limit of two. The turkey are in¬ 
creasing and are wilder than ever. So vm 
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should have a good season. Oh, before you 
thlnlc Of It, my trailer sleeps seven, so don’t 
worry on that account. Be sure and let me 
know and we’ll show you how the upper half 
lives and operates. 

When you have time drop a line and don’t 
forget where I live. You have my office 
phone, and I live on the post in Trailer Park. 

Yours, 

DAvm. 


Independence Day, 1951 

EXTENSION OP RElilARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Independence Day, 1951,” pub¬ 
lished in the Pratt (Kans.) Daily Tribune 
of July 4. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Independence Day, 1961 

“And for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

With these closing words, a small band of 
pioneer statesmen declared 17B years ago 
today their independence from British rule 
and domination, taxation, and other abuses 
charged In the Declaration of Independence, 
the anniversary of which Pratt is observing 
today in true holiday fashion. 

They 80 cherished independence from for¬ 
eign dictation and Influences that they 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
honor to the defense of that Independence. 

During the era that followed, many lives 
were lost, many fortunes were spent in the 
fighting that ensued to keep the pledge our 
founding fathers had made. There were days 
when it appeared that we may have lost our 
cause, days like those at Valley Forge, where 
the Divine Providence, upon whom the Dec¬ 
laration signers placed their faith, stepped In. 

No nation in the world’s history has such 
an honest, such a determined, nor such a 
glorious background. 

The war over, we began to build and grow 
under a form of government the world had 
never known, Britain kicked up more trou¬ 
ble in 1612, and again we won. More years 
passed until we found ourselves divided 
between the North and the South. We set¬ 
tled this and three more wars. 

Through these years we were being served 
by Chief Executives, Senators and Congress, 
men. and Supreme Court Justices who held 
sacred the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. 

We guarded zealously our independence 
from foreign entanglements. We handed 
down from one generation to another Wash¬ 
ington’s famous words: "Avoid foreign en¬ 
tanglements." 

During these many years we grew and 
grew and grew. We produced the world’s 
best Inventors, the world’s best Industrial 
system, the world’s best transportation and 
communication systems, the world's best ed¬ 
ucational system--the world's best every¬ 
thing. 

We continually set a pattern for others to 
follow, but they did not. The British, from 
whom we declared ourselves Indepeadeat, 


continued to cling—and still are—to rule by 
the Crown. No country was wise enough to 
observe what we were accomplishing under 
our private enterprise and capitalistic sys¬ 
tem. Instead, they professed hatred for us 
from time to time, but when, one by one, 
they got Into trouble they showed no qualms 
about reaching out for our capitalistic dol¬ 
lars. 

More years passed and Franklin Roosevelt 
became President. One of his earliest acts 
was to take over the ah* mall. A dozen filers 
died. Here was the first attack upon the 
private enterprise system that made Amer¬ 
ica. On July 5. 1936, Mr. Roosevelt wrote a 
letter to Representative Samuel B. Hill la 
which, commenting upon the McQufFy coal 
bill, he said this: "I hope your committee 
will not permit doubts as to the constitu¬ 
tionality, however reasonable, to block the 
suggested legislation." Here was the first 
attack upon the Constitution. 

Mr. Roosevelt became friendly with Win¬ 
ston Churchill—he’s the fellow who said he 
had hoped and prayed for the day when 
America would get into the Second World 
War Mr. Roosevelt met Mr. Churchill In 
the North Atlantic. Mr. Roosevelt then went 
to Yalta and Tehran, Here he tossed to the 
winds the complete Independence we de¬ 
clared 175 years ago today. 

More years passed and now we have Harry 
Truman. He attacked the Constitution by 
going into a war In Korea without the con¬ 
sent of Congress, which the constitution 
clearly says is the only power that can de¬ 
clare a war. Oh. yes, Mr. Truman says it is 
not a war, but when there are more than 
70,000 casualties among our young people, 
it is war and nothing else. 

Within recent weeks there has been talk 
of an armistice. Commenting the other 
day, our Secretary of State. Alger Hiss* 
friend. Dean Acheson, said openly that there 
cannot be an armistice until the rest of the 
so-called United Nations agree. 

There's the story. Independence day, 1951, 
finds us devoid of our Independence from 
foreign Influences. The boys of the last 20 
years have cast our lot with the quarreling 
countries across the world. 

During all of the years we unitedly re¬ 
mained aloof from foreign influences we 
never knew traitors within our Government. 
Today, high and low national public officials 
nre going to Jail for attacks upon our coun¬ 
try. Even Congressmen are getting Jailed. 
We have sunk to the lowest level of govern¬ 
ing we have ever known. 

Today, too, we are a controlled people. We 
are becoming ns controlled as our fore¬ 
fathers were controlled by Britain. We are 
losing our independence at home as we have 
lost it internationally. 

We need a new declaration, a declaration 
of removal from office of the whole crowd; 
the crowd that shouts speeches on Inde¬ 
pendence Day and forgets the historic back¬ 
ground of the day the rest of the year. 


Public Honsing 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, public 
housing is an urgent necessity for mil¬ 
lions of people residing in our large ur¬ 
ban centers. Although considerable pro¬ 
gress has been made in the city of New 
York, our city housing authority reports 
that it has 460,000' appHeatioBS on fHe 


from that many families who are desper¬ 
ately In need of adequate housing. 

The low-income wage earners are anx¬ 
iously looking to Congress to help pro¬ 
vide decent housing for them and their 
families, and in this way aid in reducing 
delinquency and improving health con¬ 
ditions in the congested slum areas. Two 
years ago Congress initiated a forward- 
looking program of public housing which* 
it was hoped, would gradually eliminate 
the deplorable slum conditions. That 
program has already been drastically 
cut. Instead of 135,000 low-rent hous¬ 
ing units to be constructed per year, at 
best we can now hope for 50,000 units. 

In the bill coming up before this House 
today, we shall have the opportunity to 
vote for decent housing and. the construc¬ 
tion of 50,000 housing units this year, or 
we shall turn the clock back and con¬ 
demn thousands of low-income families 
and small children to the miseries of the 
filth and disease-ridden slum dwellings 
which are a disgrace to our cities. I urge 
most earnestly all Members of this House 
to cast their vote for decent housing. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of my colleagues a very fine ar¬ 
ticle which was published recently In the 
Christian Science Monitor on public 
housing in New York. This very inter¬ 
esting and informative article is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Public Housing Scrubs Up Part of New York 

Slums—New Dwellincs Dot East River 

B’ront 

(By Mary Hornaday) 

Thomas Jefferson warned in a letter to 
James Madison in 1787 that urbanization, 
would destroy democracy, but he hadn’t fore- 
Bfren what has happened on New York’s 
lower East Side in the last decade or so. 

Practically the entire East River water 
front from Fourteenth Street down to the 
famous Brooklyn Bridge today Is taken up 
with public housing recently constructed or 
soon to be built for the lower-lncomo-earning 
groups oi this metropolis 

Take a look from the top of the Empire 
State Building or the round-Manhattan 
sightseeing boat and you cannot help be¬ 
ing impressed that here is the answer to 
Socialists and Communists who claim that 
living conditions of the masses cannot be 
Improved under the private enterprise 
system. 

eleven projects 

Today there are 11 publicly subsidized or 
partially tax-exempt projects on the lower 
East Side. The line-up runs from Four¬ 
teenth Street down—Jacob Rlis houses, 
Lillian Wald houses, Vladeck houses, and 
Governor Smith houses with spaces In-be- 
tween for other projects awaiting State and 
Federal funds. 

Today 60.000 families of many nationali¬ 
ties are living in public housing in New York 
City—on a completely Interracial basis. 
Apartments for 44,000 more are In the con¬ 
struction or approved-plan stage; yet there 
Is nowhere near enough room for thousands 
still clamoring to be lifted out of vermin-in¬ 
fested old-law tenements. The New York 
City Housing Authority still has 460,000 ap¬ 
plications on file. 

Though It began In the depression when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and his cohorts were 
looking for economic pump primers, the Job 
of East Side rehabilitation has been greatly 
expedited by the economic prosperity of the 
last few years. 

TAX EXEMPTION 

Postwar prosperity has enabled New York 
City to expand its low-*coet Housing pL Ograis 
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wiXJx a type never before attempted In the 
United States. Public bousing has been 
built without a cash subsidy with rents 
high enough to cover all operating costs and 
debt services. The city grants tax exemp¬ 
tion In the value of the Improvements. 

This Is the first time that a public hous¬ 
ing program has been designed to operate 
Wholly on rental income and to meet the 
great need of lasUlles, especially of veterans, 
who could afford slightly Idgber rents than 
those oit fully eubsldised homilag. 

PrcMsperity has helped the East Side in 
other ways. The Bowery will probably be 
the Bowery for a long time, yet the homeless 
men who congregate In Its saloons and mis¬ 
sions have felt the backwash of economic 

Improvement. 

OLU LANDMARK CHAVCSS 

Just in the last 6 months the number of 
men served in municipal lodging houses has 
dropped 80 percent. The Hart Island re¬ 
habilitation program, begun about a year 
ago for the homeless men who drift In from 
sll over the United States, bas also begun 
to make a dent on this degraded section of 
the metropolis. 

Another old landmark la also undergoing 
a change. Brooklyn Bridge, made famous In 
photographs and Jokes from 1883 to 1903. 
when It was the world's longest suspension 
bridge. Is getting a $6,900,000 modernization. 
Two roadways of SO feet each are being built 
on the Manhattan and Brooklyn approaches, 
with room for six lanes of traffic. 

CHtu> corn oamas 

New York's Chinatown, colorful to tourists 
but distressing to sociologists, waa also slated 
to undergo alum clearance, but after a hot 
debate these plans have been shelved. "If 
you tear down buildings to put up new ones 
it will put the merchants out of business," 
oomplalaed Shavey Lee, Chinatown's per¬ 
ennial mayor. 

It is stlU too early to tell statistically Just 
what the fruits of a better East Side will 
mean In Improved public health and reduc¬ 
tion of delinquency. 

More than half the new housing sites are 
devoted to open spaces, including play¬ 
grounds. There are eocial and craft clubs, 
gymnasiums, child care centers, citizenship 
and adult education classes, and related 
community activities. 

The accomplishments to date have tiielr 
critics aomng their friends as well as among 
tlielr enemies of public housing. 

Lewis Mumforct, author and city-planning 
expert, ha.' kept up a running criticism in 
the New Yorker magazine. His May 6 criti¬ 
cism was typical: "At the end of a dozen 
years of zealous construction the New York 
City Housing Authority is further away from 
a good civic standard for the rebuilding of 
the great city than It was when. In 1937, It 
completed Harlem River Houses. * * • 

"As I have said before, these new bousing 
estates are, In such essentials as air, light, 
open space, and quiet better than the 
quarters provided for the upper-income 
groups on Park Avenue. • • • The most 
disturbing thing is that • • • the land 

Is as densely populated as It was when it 
was covered with over-crowded slums." 

XaCOBO RELIED ON 

State Housing Commissioner Herman T. 
Stlchman also has been critical. He says the 
city has allowed too much concentration of 
lower-income groups without suffleient pro¬ 
vision for their employment nearby. By 
eliminating streets, he says, they have cre¬ 
ated a traffle maelstrom. 

Mr. Stlchman ta in favor of redevelopment 
on a neighborhood basia. 

But the city-housing planners are content 
to rely on their record. They think they 
have done the best that could be done la a 


crowded pUoe like Manhattan. The la- 
human oonditlons of New York slums and 
sweatshops became infamous as the iaflux 
of ItaUans, Busalaxu, Greeks, Slovaks, and 
Poles succeeded earlier waves of north Euro¬ 
peans, driven to the shores d the New World 
by potato rot and political oppreealoa. 

MAltXSO OAXNB 

The color of Italian fiestas with the gar¬ 
lands of overhead lights and the Orchard 
Street pushcarts are still there, but the filth 
and common-use toilets have begun to dis¬ 
appear. 

The backing that Congress haa recently 
done on public housing will hit New York 
City hard. New York alone would like to 
have Federal money for more new apart¬ 
ments than Congress Is allowing for the 
whole country. The city money is sll com¬ 
mitted. The State has some money that It 
hands out In what appears to the city to 
be driblets. 

And still there are thousands of families 
In Mew York who qualify lor public housing 
who would like to move In. 


Wtter Deffifopnest m the Mnieuri 
Batin 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRED G. AANDAHL 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15 ,1951 

Mr. AANDAHL. Mr. Speaker, on Mon¬ 
day, August lu, the gentleman Trom 
Nebraska I Mr. Cubtis) spent an hour 
on the floor of the House presenting a 
very fine analysis of the water develop¬ 
ment program in the Missouri Basin. 
Much time was devoted to the need for 
the various Federal agencies supple¬ 
menting each other in the work that was 
being done. 

On December 1,1950, at the last meet¬ 
ing of the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee that I attended as Governor 
of North Dakota, and as a member of 
the committee, I made a statement re¬ 
flecting on the past work of the com¬ 
mittee and outlining the future objec¬ 
tives. 

I trust that this statement carries in¬ 
formation that will be of value to the 
Members of Congress, and I am there¬ 
fore here inserting it in the Concrib- 
S77NAL Record: 

The Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Com¬ 
mittee: WHAT It Has Done, What It 
Can Do 

<By Gov. Fred Q. Aamdahl) 

My fellow citizens, In order to understand 
the past work and future opportunities of 
the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Committee 
it Is advisable to review the conditions that 
stimulated Its ostabUshment. Since the 
time that wmte people as a port of the 
westward expansloii of our national popula¬ 
tion first settled In tlie basin, the local in¬ 
habitants have been talking about, working 
with, battling the deluges of, and suffering 
the limitations of the water resources of the 
area. Without the rain and snow that 
makee the river the area would be a desert 
waste. Man haa always trlsd to use the 
water resourea for his best eoonomlo advan¬ 
tage. In its natuna state it would water 
tike fields, forests, and msadows, furniati 


transportation, water for human consump- 
tton and dispose of sewsge for limited popu- 
latloa But we are an expanding Nation 
both In populatkm and in economic capacity. 
We have reached the point where It la neces- 
sary to harness the water resources of the 
ares and use them to the maximum. 

Comir unity leaders from throughout the 
basin have been urging water resources de¬ 
velopment for many, many years. Bime 
work has been done by private groups and 
political subdivisions. Pull comprehensive 
development of this enormous river system, 
however. Is so expansive, the mumpl© bene¬ 
fits of many single projects so widely dis¬ 
persed, the repayment foe reimbursable por¬ 
tions of the Initial construction cost ex¬ 
tended so far Into the future and the In¬ 
tangible and unasseesable benefits tor the 
basin and the entire Nation so large, that 
the basic development immediately gets be¬ 
yond the scope of private groups and political 
subdivisions including the States, and prop¬ 
erly and wisely becoming a Federal function. 
All through the years community leaders 
have therefore gone to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment ami Ita departments urging and re¬ 
questing that studies be made and the work 
be started and offering the cooperation of 
the local groups and political subdivisions. 

The most Impelling water project roqulre- 
ments at the basin are flood cxmtroi and 
reclamation through irrigation. For 40 
years and more the Department of Interior 
through the Bureau of Reclamation has been 
effectively wrestling and solving problems of 
Irrigation In the Western States. For even 
a longer period the Corps of Army Engineers 
for national defense throughout the Nation 
have successfully been allocated the work 
of harbor Improvement and development of 
river navigation which has logically expanded 
into flood control clear up to the source of 
each stream. It was perfectly natural that 
these departments should on their own Inltl- 
tlves explore the water-development poten¬ 
tials of the Missouri Basin and It is equally 
natural that tl e local people went to them 
for aid in this great problem. 

Two men of outstanding ability and great 
depth of vision. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, of the 
Ckirps of Engineers, and W. O. Sloan, of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, in response to na¬ 
tionally assigned duties In the area and the 
continuing requests of the local people each 
formulated a baslu-wido plan for compre¬ 
hensive development and each, of course, 
placing the greatest emphasis on that par¬ 
ticular phase of the work in which his de¬ 
partment was engaged. 

At about this time local Interest prompted 
the voluntary organization of the Missouri 
River Statea Committee made up of the 10 
governors and two other members from each 
State In the basin appointed by the governor, 
mis committee organized and cry.Mtalltzed 
local thinking and discovered the great 
theme of unity of basln-wlde purpose. Water 
stored to upstream reservoirs to give down¬ 
stream flood control could there be used for 
multiple beneficial purposes before It was 
again tanwd loose to flow downstream to 
give adequate water supply for municipal use 
in dry seasou. 

With a new bunt of enthusiasm and justi¬ 
fied confidence the States oommlttee, tiM 
Oorpa of Inglneen, and the Bureau of Reda- 
matlon went to Gongreaa with a growing 
vision of beneficial basin-wide development. 
Cbngresa, somewhat sympathetic to a sizable 
project to help fill the anticipated poatwar 
economic slack and eager to stimulate an ex¬ 
panding future economy, after requiring the 
initial coordination of the Pick and Sloan 
plana authoviaad in the Flood Control Act of 
December SB. 18M. thla vast program of com- 
prehaaslva baaln-wida development to start 
shortly after the close of the war. 

With thla tMickground, the logic of Con¬ 
gress in giving the primary construction and 
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operation reBponeibilitiee to the Corps ot 
Engineers and the Bureau of Beclamation 
becomes apparent. Although not specified 
In the Flood Control Act of 1944, It was soon 
evident that the Federal Power Commission, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Department of Commerce also had definite 
responsibilities In the basin development 
and should adjust and expand their pro¬ 
grams accordingly. Long-established Federal 
law directing the activities of each of these 
Departments fortunately make it manda¬ 
tory that they work In cooperation and In 
harmony with the States and their political 
subdivisions. 

Thus, as World War II ended, there un¬ 
folded In the Missoriri Basin a plan for the 
development and wise use of the water re¬ 
sources, closely associated with the soil re¬ 
sources, in which several Federal depart¬ 
ments and the States would have closely 
interwoven duties and reaponslbilitles. Out 
of this combination of circumstances has 
grown an outstanding example of success¬ 
ful. true American voluntary coordination 
without the establishment of centralized 
authoritarian procedure. 

The Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Com¬ 
mittee. organized at the start In 1945 and 
now made up of representatives of five Fed¬ 
eral agencies and five governors from the 
basin, is the unit that has cleared think¬ 
ing, crystallized opinions, broadened under¬ 
standing. and charted the way for coordi¬ 
nated purpose and achievement. This is 
the forty-fifth meeting of the committee. 
It has met once a year In each of nine 
States where major planning and construc¬ 
tion is under way. Generally each depart¬ 
ment at each meeting summarizes the prog¬ 
ress of Its plans and work In the State, and 
associates It with the entire basin. The 
governor and his associates In the State 
present their opinions and desires. The 
cooperative response and the resultant effec¬ 
tive coordination has far exceeded the high¬ 
est hopes of the sponsors. It satisfactorily 
has done a Job that many theorists said 
would be Impossible. It has successfully 
brought together the best Information and 
ability that the several departments have 
acquired through years of Nation-wide ex¬ 
perience and unified them to meet the 
specific problems of the Missouri Basin. Our 
meetings have been filled with a full, free, 
and open expression of opinions, many of 
Which have been conflicting, but out of 
those opinions and answers has come a 
mutual adjustment of thinking as Justified 
by the additional basic information. We 
cannot always be In full agreement on every 
detail, but our association in this com¬ 
mittee has developed a firm unity in the 
broad purposes and objectives of compre¬ 
hensive basin-wide development. It is also 
pleasant to note how early suspicions and 
Jealousies have disappeared as association 
has developed mutual confidence and appre¬ 
ciation. We have all discovered that the 
Job is 80 big that It will require every resource 
that each of us can make available for many, 
many years. Our big task Is to find ways 
and means of getting the entire Job done. 
Each in his own field has more than he can 
do without trying to absorb the duties of 
someone else. 

Much thought has been given to the ques¬ 
tion of where the final authority to make 
decisions should be vested. As previously 
stated In this paper the program is of ne¬ 
cessity a Federal function. Each Federal de- 
partment under the prerogatives and limita¬ 
tions given it by Congress should make the 
final decision on what It can advisedly do. 
If it Is a question of the installations needed 
to give adequate flood control we should 
look to the corps of Engineers with their 
years of Nation-wide experience in such work 
for the final answer. If it Is a question of 


the advisabilities of Irrigating a certain tract 
of land we should look to the Bureau of 
Reclamation with its many years of rich ex¬ 
perience in the arid and semlarld regions of 
our country. If it is a question of soil con¬ 
servation or adaptability of crops we should 
look to the Department of Agriculture. If 
there Is conflict among departments or 
among governors representing areas let us 
try to iron them out on a voluntary basis in 
the Interagency Committee and as a last 
resort they can be settled in Congress where 
the specific directives, authorization, and 
appropriations are and must be made. The 
value of the long experience of the well- 
established Federal departments is of such 
paramount Importance in this broad and 
comprehensive work that is being done that 
It would be little short of an Invitation to 
mistakes and delay to not leave the duty of 
decision with the qualified department as 
we now have it. This statement of course 
Is made with an awareness of the fine coop¬ 
eration among all the groups Involved as re¬ 
quired by law and stimulated by the func¬ 
tioning of the Missouri Basin Interagency 
Committee. 

My h<gh esteem for the coordinated plan 
of basin development as now approved by 
Congress and the effectiveness of the Mis¬ 
souri Basin Inter-Agency Committee as a 
means of attaining the full measure of de¬ 
sired coordination on a voluntary basis is 
by now apparent. The personnel in the 
membership of the committee is constantly 
changing. On August 16, 1945, at its second 
meeting I appeared before the Inter-Agency 
Committee not as a member taut as a wit¬ 
ness The committee was then composed of 
General Crawford for the Corps of Engi¬ 
neers, Mr. Comstock for the Department of 
Interior, Mr. Green for the Federal Power 
Commission, Mr. McClymonds for the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and Governors 
Griswold, Ford. Hunt and Donnelly for the 
States. At this meeting. Mr. Green is the 
only original member still on the commit¬ 
tee. In the meantime there have also been 
General Pick, Mr. Meehan and Mr, Davlin 
as former members of the committee. This 
Is th 3 last meeting for Governor Mlchelson, 
myself and, I believe, Mr. Sloan. But with 
the changing membership of the committee 
the spirit, the purpose and the high objec¬ 
tives still go on. I have often marveled 
at how quickly new members become la- 
mlliar with the program and sense its oppor¬ 
tunities for basinwide unity and high 
achievement. 

Much has been accomplished during the 
past five years. The biggest and most com¬ 
prehensive river development program ever 
Invisloned by man has moved far along into 
the construction stage. Additional water Is 
being brought Into the basin by tunnels 
under the Continental Divide. The largest 
rolled earth filled dams In the world are 
being built. Expansive new acreage of irri¬ 
gation will be added. Flood damage will be 
reduced to a minimum. Hydroelectric 
power will be developed to the maximum 
capacity of the streams. Wildlife and rec¬ 
reation will le given new avenues of de¬ 
velopment. The Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee is a pivotal point around which 
the planning and coordination of this tre¬ 
mendous undertaking Is being done. Is It 
any wonder that the representatives of the 
Federal agencies have given all meetings 
about a 98-percent attendance and the Gov¬ 
ernors a 62-percent personal attendance with 
representation at practically all other meet¬ 
ings. 

The work of the committee as measured 
by the accomplishments of the past 5 years 
both In luiity of thinking and actual con¬ 
struction work in the field is a challenge to 
ensuing membersblps, The new member¬ 
ship, I am sure, will pick up where the old 


has left off and move on to still higher 
achievement. 

There is one parting thought that is tre¬ 
mendously Important to our area, to our 
Nation and to our American way of life. 
The objective of the Missouri Basin develop¬ 
ment is not to give Government ownership 
to anything that can be done effectively by 
private enterprise. Its big purpose Is to 
conserve and make more abundantly avail¬ 
able a neglected inexhaustible natural re¬ 
source for the use of the people through the 
avenues of private enterprise. Private enter¬ 
prise is the spark plug that has made Amer¬ 
ican production click. It has given us a 
greater wealth of consumer goods available 
to the rank and file of our people than has 
ever been or ever will be possible under any 
other economic system. It Is the tax base 
that supports our cherished form of govern¬ 
ment for a free people. In the Missouri 
Basin program we are working to make a new 
resource available and provide for an ex¬ 
panding economy but should not absorb the 
established or potential functions of private 
enterprise. 

We are in the midst and a part of a great 
program. We must plan carefully and keep 
our feet on the ground. The people of our 
local communities are our firmest founda¬ 
tion. We must work with them avoiding all 
unnecessary centralized authority and stimu¬ 
lating their Initiative and their prosperity. 


DvU Defense Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MASSACHUSETIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday I had Inserted in the 
Record a letter from Robert E. Lackey, 
civilian defense director of Levittown, 
Long Island, in which Mr. Lackey re¬ 
minded me that Members of Congress 
have a special responsibility toward 
Civil defense on the local level. He 
urged Members of Congress to lend the 
weight and prestige of their office to 
civil-defense units In their own commu¬ 
nities and to encourage people in their 
communities to Join this effort. 

Here is a blind man who is leading the 
way in American civil defense. Mr. 
Lackey and the civil defense unit he has 
organized in Levittown are worthy of the 
greatest praise. Lackey Is a blinded war 
veteran—he lost his sight during the 
landing at Saipan—who devotes prac¬ 
tically all his spare time to the Levittown 
c.vll defense program. During the day 
he Is employed by the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration. 

Levittown, which is a 90-percent vet¬ 
erans’ community, has about 1,500 par¬ 
ticipants in the civil defense program. 
Veterans know what war is like at first 
hand. Under Mr. Lackey’s supervision, 
Levittown has its own shortwave radio 
station built and operated by some 50 
Levittown “hams.” It has central head¬ 
quarters set up and operating, and dis¬ 
trict offices at seven interior shopping 
centers where defense workers are to re¬ 
port in an emergency. Levittown has 
its own ambulance and sqnad car with 
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public address system, a 20O-man auxil¬ 
iary fire unit and 300-man auxiliary po¬ 
lice unit. TrudEs and taxis with two- 
way radio are ready to swing into action. 

Levittown has had several practice 
alerts—all very succesful. 

Levittown Is ready lor an atomic at¬ 
tack, and it is also ready to serve as a 
refuge for New Yorkers In event of an 
attack on our largest city. 

The Nation’s civil defense program is 
of the greatest Importance. Right now, 
it needs the proverbial ’‘shot in the arm**, 

1 suggest that congress can give its 
greatest encouragement to the program 
now by lending support to civil defense 
programs in our own States and com¬ 
munities. And other communities would 
do well to follow tbe example of the Long 
Island town of Levittown. 


Interview on Pro and Con Radio Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

oy 

HON. B. CARROU. REECE 

or TlNWCaSKB 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15, ISSI 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Rbcord, I include the following inter¬ 
view of Prank Bourgholtzer with Repre¬ 
sentative Clarence J. Brown, Republi¬ 
can of Ohio, on Pro and Con program. 
National Broadcasting System, Friday, 
August 10.1951: 

Mr. BoxntaHOLTZER. Congressman Bbown, 
it’s good erf you to appear on this program at 
the end of a Hard legislative week. The 
House of Representatives bas just passed tbe 
largest appropriation bill In tbe peace-time 
history of the country, which carries funds 
oi more than e&S.OOO.OOO.OOO for tbe Pefense 
Department. As a Congressman, what Is your 
Opinion of this huge appropriation for na¬ 
tional defense? 

Congressman Bbowm. Well frankly, Mr. 
Bourgholtzer I doubt If any appropriation bill 
has ever gone through the national House of 
Representatives on which the average Mem¬ 
ber had less Information than on this huge 
peace-time defense bill. Plfty-six billion 
dollars Is a lot of money. It Is difficult to 
comprehend how much 956.000,000,000 really 
is. It is not only llfty-six thousand million 
dollars, but it is also approximately twice as 
much as tbe entire cost of the United States 
Government from tbe beginning of our Re¬ 
public. back in 1789. until World War I be¬ 
gan in 1917—or two times as much as we 
spent on all Federal Government in the first 
198 years of this Nation's history—all appro¬ 
priated In one single bill to run the Defense 
Department for a single year, or until June 
30. 1952. 

But that is not all. As soon as the House 
approved this 998,000,000,000 defense measure 
It took up the lIllltBry Construction Bill to 
authorlsse spending an additional 95,700,000,- 
000 for building new military and naval bases 
and installations: to be followed this next 
week by the Administration-sponsored 
98AOO,000,000 foreign aid bill, of which 
approximately 16,500,000,000 is for sending 
military supplies to other nations. 

The big 958,000,000,000 defense bill was 
broiight to the House floor after the Appro¬ 
priations Subcommittee had spent 11 weeks 


In hearings and took 8.500 printad pages of 
testimony. Members of tks Bouse not on 
this subcommittee had only a few hours in 
which to read these 8,800 pages of hearings, 
the 188-page eommittee report, and the 60- 
odd pages of the bUl itself. So it was im- 
poeeibie for most of us to leam whether the 
many huge items contained in this bill were 
really justified or even necessary, We had 
to accept the bill on faith, even though 
there was a strong feeling the military might 
be running a bit wild in Its demands. 

Frankly, l am rather certain the Defense 
Department, the administration, and the 
generals, at least, asked for as much as they 
expected to get. and probably far more than 
actually necessary to give America the kind 
of a d^ense It must have in these trouble¬ 
some days. 

But the Congress Is charged with provid¬ 
ing an adequate defense for this country 
and we had to accept the Judgment of mili¬ 
tary officials on the largest defense appro¬ 
priation bill In the peace-time history of 
the Nation. 

There is one thing I do want to empha- 
sixe, Mr. Bourgholtzer, and that is. the Con¬ 
gress of the United Btatee. as representatives 
of the people, has the reqionsibllity of see¬ 
ing to it that the money we have appropri¬ 
ated for defense purposes is not wasted. We 
need, and should have, some sort of a **watch- 
dog" committee in the House to see to It 
that the 986,000,000,000 we have furnished 
for national defense is spent wisely and well. 
It won't hurt a bit if tbe boye In the Penta¬ 
gon know the Congress is checking on every 
expenditure they make. We owe that to the 
taxpayere of America. 

Mr. BotmcROLTzxR. Well that is quite a 
Btatement, Congreseman Baown. It reminds 
me that a little less than 8 years ago your 
party—the Republican—^was In control of 
the House and Senate. You say the Eighty- 
second Oongren was praotlcally legislating 
In the dark when It passed this huge $56,- 
000.000.000 appropriation bill. Was the 
Eightieth Congress legislating in the dark 
when you Republicans were voting appro¬ 
priations for the military? 

Congressman Bkowm. Tbe answer, Mr. 
Bourgholtzer, is an emphatic We did 

hot legislate in the dark. We knew exactly 
what we were doing. And 1 might add. If 
President Truman had followed the direction 
and properly administered the defease legis¬ 
lation sent him by the Republican Eightieth 
Congress we would not have been passing a 
986.000.000.000 defense appropriation bill In 
the House this week. I might go even fur¬ 
ther and say that in all probability we would 
not now be engaged in a war in Korea. 

During the Republican Eightieth Congress 
the House Appropriations committee had a 
large staff of nonpartUan investigators aiid 
experts who gave us the benefit of tbeir 
knowledge and experience, not only in con¬ 
nection with military questions, but on all 
the ramifications of this huge Government 
Of ouw. 

But speaking of the military: I am sure 
you will remember the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress fixed the size of our Armed Forces at 
a little over 2,000,000 men—2,040,000, I be¬ 
lieve—-and provided the funds therefor; but 
that President Truman and his then Secre¬ 
tary of National Defense decided only a little 
over 1,400,000 man were needed in the armed 
services at that time. 

You may also remember that the Repub¬ 
lican Eightieth Congress authorized an Air 
Force of 70 groups, and furnished the funds 
therefor, only to have the President say a 
48-group Air Force was enough, and refuse 
to enlarge the Air Force or to use the money 
we had furnished for that purpose. 

The Eightieth Congress authotiMd an ex¬ 
panded naval air program, Including a super- 
aircraft carrier upon which work was begun 


and then ordered stopped by tbe PreridanJ: 
and Seeretary of Defense dohnson, at a dead 
loss of about taOiOOaooO. You may also re¬ 
call how we blocked the attempt to put the 
Marine Corps completely out of business. 

All of this was going on while President 
Truman was running up and down the coun¬ 
try denouncing the Eightieth Congress. But 
now the story Is different. We have three 
and one^half million men in our Armed 
Forces; we have an 88-group Air Force— 
with more groups to be added later—and, her 
lleve it or not, we are now building that 
new superairoraft carrier. Just a little smaller 
and much more expensive, of course, than 
the one we authorized, after more than 2 
yean of precious time has been lost. 

Why, Mr. Bourgholtzer, we w«re so far 
ahead at the President and his administra¬ 
tion in preparing our national delenee for 
these troublesfxne days that early this week 
the Democratie chairman of tbe House 
Armed Services Committee. Carl Vxnsoir, in 
appearing before the Rules Committee, 
frankly admitted that the Republican 
Eightieth Congress had actually done more 
to build a stroDg national defenae than any 
peacetime Congress in our history, and far 
more than the Democratic Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress which succeeded It, 

Mr. Boviwnoi.Tzsa, Well, I can see you are 
proud of the record of the Republican 
Eightieth Congrese on defense matters, Mr. 
Brown. I think you will concede, however, 
that it would have cost a lot of money to 
have done all the things the Republican Con¬ 
gress proposed lor national defense, isn't that 
right? 

Congressman Bsoww. Of course, that Is 
right, but only about hall aa much ae it Is 
costing now, and It would probably have pre¬ 
vented most ot the recent Communist ag¬ 
gression, and many of the tragic deaths of 
American boys on the battlefields of Korea. 

I do hope the American people, and you, 
Mr. Bourgholtzer. will never forget that the 
Republican Eightieth Congress not only pro¬ 
vided the funds for a strong national de¬ 
fense. but we also balanced our national 
budget, and created such a large surplus 
that, for the first time in nearly 20 years, 
heavy payments were made on the national 
debt. In addition to all this. Federal taxes 
were reduced for the first time In more than 
a generation—reduced by more than five 
and one-half billion dollars a year—and 
more than 7.000.000 low-income Americans 
were taken entirely off the tax rolls. 

Compare this record, If you will, with the 
huge tax increase voted last October, or the 
new 97,200,000.000 tax bite voted by the 
House a little over a month ago. and now 
pending in the Senate. 

Mr. Bouroboltzsb. But, Mr. Brown, it is 
claimed that the world situation has 
worsened since the Republican Eightieth 
Congress eat on Capitol BUI. What do you 
think about that? 

Congressman Brown. WeU, I'll agree, Mr. 
Bourgholtzer, the world situation has not 
Improved under tbe admlnlstration'a weak 
foreign policies. You will remember, of 
course, that the Republican Eightieth Con¬ 
gress did do everything within Its power to 
get Mr. Truman to change his polleles con¬ 
cerning China. Also that the President and 
the Ambassador to China, General Marshall, 
along with Dean Acbesou and others In the 
administration, were so determined the Chi¬ 
nese Reds must be taken In and made a part 
of some sort of a coalition goverxunent In 
Cblna, that the money and mUttary supplies 
the Eliffitieth Congress had voted to help the 
Nationalist Government hold tbe Ohineae 
Beds ill ehedk were held op and not used for 
that purpose for 11 months or more. Had 
the Repubiloaa-sponaored aid program for 
China not been sabotaged the chances are 
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the MatlonaJlst Government, -which wae 
friendly to tie, wonld still be la control of 
China today, and our American boys would 
not nov be fighting the Ohlnese Reds in 
Korea. 

You may remember, too, Mr. Bourgholtzer. 
as I am sure many Americans will, that the 
Republican Eightieth Congress, seeing the 
need for a balanced and sensible foreign pol- 
Icy for both Asia and Europe, enacted the 
Oreek-Turkey aid program, the Interlm-ald 
program, and the ECA, And It was the late 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, a Republican, 
who steered through the Eightieth Congress 
the resolution which made possible the North 
Atlantic defense pact. 

Mr. BouRQHOLTwni. And what about this 
present Eighty-second Congresa, Mr. Brown? 
What kind of a Congress is It? 

Congressman Brown. Well, Mr. Bourg¬ 
holtzer, this Democratic controlled Eighty- 
second Congress has broken all records for 
doing nothing. 

By August 1 of this year not a single major 
appropriation bill had cleared the Congress 
or reached the White House. Dp to August 
1, the Eighty-second Congress had passed 
only 108 public laws and 186 private bills. 
Only four major measures went through the 
legislative mill In the first 7 months of this 
present Congress—the Trade Agreements Ex¬ 
tension Act: the emergency food relief bill 
for India; the bill continuing selective serv¬ 
ice, and the measure extending the I>efense 
Production Act. 

In the first 7 months or the Eightieth Re¬ 
publican Congress we had enacted 388 pub¬ 
lic laws and 131 private bills, Including every 
single appropriation bill for running the 
Federal Government: measures to strengthen 
the drive for world peace and to provide for¬ 
eign relief and aid. We also approved the 
Xnter-Amerlcau treaty for the defense of 
the Americas, and four peace treaties with 
defeated European nations, as well as estab¬ 
lished our trusteeship over the Pacific is¬ 
lands formerly under the rule of Japan. We 
also helped thousands of displaced persons 
find havens of safety, and extended the Re¬ 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

‘ We passed the TSft-Hartley Act over the 
President's veto; adopted housing legislation 
Which promoted the greatest home-buildlng 
boom of all time: passed numerous bills to 
meet the needs of our war veterans; pro¬ 
vided for a long-range agricultural program 
for the benefit of the farmers; appropriated 
more money for reclamation and the de¬ 
velopment of the West than any previous 
Congress, voted large sums for research on 
cancer, heart, and mental diseases, and the 
construction of new hospitals; and also cre¬ 
ated the Hoover CommlBslon—through my 
bill, by the way—^from which has already re¬ 
sulted savings In governmental costa of more 
than $2,000,000,000 a year. All of this mind 
you in addition to balancing the budget and 
reducing taxes, as I mentioned a moment 
ago. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress, Mr. 
Bourgholtzer, had a record of which all 
America can be proud. 

What we need in Washington today more 
than anything else is a leadership with the 
mental capacity, the intellectual grasp and 
the moral fortitude to cope with world com¬ 
munism abroad and the trend toward state 
socialism here at home. Until America is 
given leadership of principle, courage, con¬ 
viction, and integrity the Nation will con¬ 
tinue to flounder in the sea of indecision, 
confusion, colossal waste, and corruption 
Which threatens to engulf us. As never be¬ 
fore we need honesty, decency, and moral 
Integrity in Government, and courage and 
faith In high places, if we are to prevent 
world war nx and maintain individual lib¬ 
erty and sound government here on this 
continent. 


‘Xa GMrfe (Usek Skin) Do It” Still 
Attitude et EuropouM 

EXTENSION OF NEUAItKS 

HON. RALPH HARVEY 

or XNOXANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav, August IS, 1951 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Indianapolis Star of August 12,1951: 

•'Let Georg* (Uncl* 8am) Do It" Stiu, 

ATTITUOX or EtTROPSANS 

(The writer has Just returned from a trip 
through Italy, Spain, and Prance. Ths re¬ 
port on conditions in Europe today is based 
on first-hand observations.) 

(By Steffan Andrews) 

Nsw YoRK.~“Let George do It’* is still the 
predominant attitude in Europe today. 

Prance, Spain, Italy, and to some extent 
even England are still relying on outsiders 
to solve the myriad of lingering postwar in¬ 
ternal problems facing them six long years 
after the war. 

And the only outsider In the picture Is 
"George," In this case It is merely another 
name for Uncle Sam and his open-handed 
generosity with American taxpayers’ hard- 
earned billions. 

The impression of a reporter after a quick, 
first-hand investigation and an on-the-spot 
observation In such capitals as Rome. Paris. 
Madrid, Lisbon, and London is that Euro¬ 
peans seem to have lost the knack of solving 
their problems. 

They are still so apathetic and "neutral¬ 
ist" on the continent that they not only ex¬ 
pect Americans to fight communism for 
them but also to keep pouring money in¬ 
definitely Into their countries in the hope 
this eventually will solve their internal dif¬ 
ficulties. 

That. In a nutshell. Is the answer to the 
No. 1 question that inquiring friends have 
been shooting at this reporter since his re¬ 
turn from Europe. Her© are answers to 
some other questions: 

Question. Do we have any real friends 
In Europe? 

Answer. Yes. England Is a real friend, de¬ 
spite the occasional brickbats the Socialists 
toss in our direction. You cannot help ad¬ 
miring the British. They have "guts" and 
they are really trying to do something about 
their problems, too. 

Question. Will the French fight now that 
we have given them $2,000,000,000? 

Answer. I seriously doubt it. Anyone 
who relies on the French to do anything 
these days ought to have his head examined. 
That goes for all our Marshall plan officials 
who liave been pumping us full of these 
rosy propaganda stories. 

Question. How about Spain? Would 
Franco fight on our side? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. Do you think we would be bol¬ 
stering totalitarlans by making a military 
deal with him? 

Answer. Perhaps. But the thing to re¬ 
member is that Franco's Spain would be 
Insurance for us. After all our postwar aid, 
we cannot be sure of anyone but England. 
If the French again fold, Spain would be 
our second line of defense. 

Question. Just what Is wrong with the 
French? 

Answer, Just about everything. They are 
old and tired. They have no vitality for 
anything. They want the easy ways out 


of any problem. And the easy wsy Is to keep 
accepting United States dollars and do 
nothing. 

Question, Is communism still growing in 
Europe? 

Answer. No; it seems to have been stopped. 
But the thing to remember is that the big¬ 
gest danger perhaps Is not the number of 
Communists but the growing feeling among 
Frenchmen and a lot of Europeans that they 
somehow can sit out the fight between com¬ 
munism and democracy. 

Question. How can Europeans have that 
attitude? 

Answer. They simply seem to have the feel¬ 
ing that It Is a fight between the United 
States and Soviet Russia, 

Question. How about Italy? Is it making 
progress? 

Answer. Yes. Premier de Oasperi played 
It smart. He never fell for the line that you 
can cooperate with the Communists, hence 
he never took them into the Government. 
They are still on the outside looking In and 
probably will remain that way until they 
splinter away from the Comlnform. 

Question. How are the people? How do 
they look? 

Answer. Well fed everywhere, particularly 
In Italy, There is plenty of food, but prices 
are exceedingly high—-especially la Paris. 


Veto of H. R. 3193 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MASSACHITSntB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks In the Record, 1 include the 
following letter: 

VtBcuriA CHAma, 
pARALYznn Veterans or Ambhica, 
McGUIRS VXTBIIANS' HOSTITAt, 
EicHmona. Ve., August It, 1951. 
ViRQiNzus Dabnxt, 

Editor, Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Richmond, Vo. 

Dear Mr. Dadney: In accordance with our 
recent phone conversation, I am writing this 
letter to express further our viewpoints re¬ 
garding H. R. 3193, the bill (vetoed last Mon¬ 
day, August 6, by Mr, Truman) which would 
have Increased the non-service-connected 
pension for those permanently and totally 
disabled veterans who are in need of the 
constant aid and attendance of another per¬ 
son. However, after giving the matter fur¬ 
ther thought, I am asking that you do not 
print this letter, since our primary interest 
Is that you have a complete picture relating 
to this bill and will, therefore, be In a bet¬ 
ter position to Judge Its merits. We are 
hopefully expecting Congress to override the 
President’s veto, and in that event, with these 
additional facts, I feel sure that your news¬ 
paper will take a more favorable stand on 
this legislation. 

You have always made a very commend¬ 
able effort to see things clearly and we feel 
that you followed that policy in expressing 
your vie *« in last Thursday's editorial, 
"Thank you, Mr. Truman.’* You were put 
to extreme disadvantage in this case, how¬ 
ever, by Mr. Truman’s press release and also 
by his veto message to Congress. His press 
statement did not even mention that this 
pension affected only that small group of 
permanent and total disabilities who are In 
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constant need of aid and attendance. Tills 
alone altera tbe picture considerably. 

perhaps Mr. Truman is not entirely re¬ 
sponsible In this oase-^it la Tery possible that 
he has not been given all the facts which 
would enable him to see exactly wbat the 
blU entails. Unfortunately, in the many 
years of the existence of our comparatively 
small national veterans* organisation, the 
Paralysed Veterans of America, we have never 
been granted an opportunity to express our 
views direotly to the President on any leg¬ 
islation affectin? us. Bad the President been 
shown the true meaning of .his bill, we Him 
to believe that he would have taken an 
entirely diiXerent stand. 

tVa arc enclosing a copy of the analysis 
of H. E. 3198 by the Bouse of Representatives 
Veterans' Affairs Committee which was pre¬ 
sented when reporting the bill to the House 
floor. It was approved unanimously by this 
eommittee, and we are told, also passed the 
Bouse without a dissenting vote. The Sen¬ 
ate Finance Committee, headed by Senator 
GioBox, of Georgia, and further bolstered 
by such economists as Senator Tsrr and Sen¬ 
ator Brao, of Virginia, approved this legisla¬ 
tion unanimously and, with virtually the 
same analysis as the Veterans* Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, reported the bill to the Senate floor 
5 days after it passed the House. It was 
passed on a Consent Calendar, where It took 
but one objection to shelve it. This objec¬ 
tion was not to be bad. Let us tell you fur¬ 
ther why there was no objection. 

The attached analysis sheet points out 
that the $120 rate of penaion sought in this 
biu already applies to veterans of the 
Spanlsh-Amerlcan War at this time. H. B. 
3193 was presented in an effort to equalize 
this dlaparlty between the vetwrans* groupe 
of the different wars. 

We have at this time disabled men in our 
hospitals who have been there for years 
awaiting an opportunity to leave. The 
present pension of $60 or $73 per month will 
■earoely buy more than their necessary 
medical supplies. Many have tried and still 
try to work for their living outside of the 
hospital, but even those succeaafxU In find¬ 
ing employment have been unable to con¬ 
tinue for any length of time because of a 
v(»ry limited work tolerance. It must be 
pointed out that the permanently and totally 
ciiaabled man who can work a consistent 
8-hour day, is very much the exoeptlon. 
Our men, who are subject tc many ever¬ 
present medical problems, disorders, and ex¬ 
treme fatigue, would find themselves within 
reach of making their own living outside the 
confines of a hospital, if this bill raising their 
pension to $120 would become law. 

At this time our Government pays $25 per 
day or approximately $9,000 per year for each 
of these veterans who has been waiting for 
many years, hoping to find some way of re¬ 
turning to a more normal way of life. Which 
Is better, to pay these men $720 more per 
year or to continue at the present rate of 
$9,000. True, we cannot close down the 
hospitals, and therefore we cannot expect to 
save our Government the full $9,000 by va¬ 
cating a bed; but 11 our present patienta do 
not get tMB opportunity to leave, we will be 
forced to expand our existing faculties to 
accommodate the ever-increasing numbers 
of casualties resulting from the Korean 
conflict. 

Mr. Truman puts great emphasis upon 
the disparity between nonservlce and non- 
mllltory disabilities; yet he accepts very 
matter-of-factly the existing disparity be¬ 
tween service-connected and non-servloe- 
connected disabilities. Many of our non- 
aervice cases reoeived their disabilities a 
matter ol days alter being discharged from 
aervloe, but the fact remain they were not 
in service at the time they bMame dis¬ 
abled. By the same token, although In most 
coses, through no fault or their own, the 


same faei remains that these nonmllltary 
disabilities did not serve in the Armed 
Forces of Mielr oounlay. 

In view of these and other facta contained 
in the Veterans' Affalns Committee analysis 
sheet, can you view tbE os bad legislation? 
Are these men, who wUlingly eerved their 
country in time of war, deserving of an op¬ 
portunity to live more normally again? Can 
the true cost be as high as is estimated? 
Can it poeslbly, in these oases of men un¬ 
touchable by Inauranoe oompanlee becauee 
of short life e;qMCtaney, ever multiply to 
our President's very hi^ stab at the cen¬ 
tury-end cost? We think not. and repeat 
again that we like to believe Mr. Trunoan 
was not aware of its true slgnlflcanoe and 
value when he chose to send his veto mes¬ 
sage on this bill. 

Very truly yours. 

RtcuAxo T. WssnuMr, 
LeffMative Xepretentative. 


Teitions in tlie Middle Enst 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NXW VCMUC 

ZN THB BOGS2 OF REPRBBENTATIVKS 

Tuesday, July 24,19St 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I insert the 
following summary of views expressed by 
Prof. Taraknath Das, as one of the par¬ 
ticipants in a panel discussion entitled 
"Tensions in the Bdiddle Bast’* on July 
0,1951, in one of the sessions of the In¬ 
stitute of Public Affairs, at the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia. I regard Professor Das 
highly, and I am favorably Impressed 
with the contribution made by him to 
the conference mentioned above. How¬ 
ever, there are a number of remarks 
made in the article with which I am not 
in accord. I have, therefore, appended 
to the end of this extension a number of 
footnotes in explanation of the areas of 
disagreement between us, 

Professor Das’ summary follows: 

IkNSlOHS DN VMS MX0DZ,X BoOT 
(By Prof. Taraknath Da») 
in the area between Igypt and Indlar-aa 
we may define the Middle Bait—^the eausee 
of tension are many, Besides the over-aU 
problem of Soviet efforts to penetrate into 
the area and the present Intense conflict 
over Iranian oU. we must list Anglo-xgyptlan 
disputes over the Sudan and the Suez Canal, 
the problem of Arab-IsraeU relations. In¬ 
cluding the vexed Arab refugee problem, the 
Egyptian blockade of Israel-bound vemels 
pasBing through Suez, Syrian opposition to 
Israel's drainage project in the Huleb 
swamps, the permanent status of Arab Pal¬ 
estine. In addition, India’s foreign policies 
affect the whole of Asia, while additional 
sources of conflict are Pakistan's relations 
with her two neighbors, Afgbanlitan and 
India, and subversive Communist agitation 
in Pakistan. 

Let us examine these issues briefly. The 
British desire to create an lndei)enilent 
Sudanese state la bitterly opposed by the 
Egyptians who wish to ^ve the Sudanaee 
full local autonomy while federating the 
Sudan with Egypt. To one who has studied 
British procedure and arguments in parti¬ 
tioning other countries, British concern for 
minority rights and self-determination Ip 
the Sudan becomes suspect. One reaches the 


eonoluslon that a Sudanese program wbieb 
wUl Intenalfy existing anti-British feeling 
in Egypt must be avoided. For rapproacbe- 
ment between Britain and Egypt it of ut¬ 
most importance to the entire free world. 

Ever since, through the farsighted atatea- 
manship of Disraeli. Britain managed to get 
control of the Suez Canal, domination of 
the lands around the Canal has been the 
Crux of British policy. There is noth¬ 
ing in international law to prevent Egypt 
from nationalizing the Canal when the 89- 
year lease of the Suez Canal Company ex¬ 
pires. But an Egypt in control of Suez and 
allied with Soviet Russia would be highly 
prejudicial to the Atlantic Pact powers and 
the forces friendly to them in the Middle 
Bast. Hence, it Is of the utmost importance 
that American. British, French and Egyp¬ 
tian statesmen devise a formula which will 
be satisfactory to Egyptian national inter¬ 
ests as well as to the needs of the free 
peoples. 

It would clearly be to the advantage of 
Eg]^, In this tense situation, to come 
to terms with Israel, so that those two ad¬ 
vanced Middle East states might cooperate 
toward greater security and progress. 1 
sometimes hear vague talk of the possibUity 
of such a settlement, but at the same time 
Egyptian and Israeli spokesmen continue to 
exacerbate matters by making public state¬ 
ments to the effect that the breach between 
the two countries cannot be healed.' Cer¬ 
tainly. as long as Egypt blockades Israel 
there is no possibility of a peace settlement. 
The blockade has been strongly protested 
by the united States. Greet Britain. Aus¬ 
tralia, Norway, for since at involves oil which 
might otherwise be refined at Haifa, it touch¬ 
es Western Intereete to the quick. 

It is of immeasurable Importance to the 
future of the Middle Bast that the Arab 
League powers recognize that Israel is a fact 
which cannot be wished out of existence or 
destroyed by a new Arab invasion. Once Is- 
rsel's existence is recognized. Arab hos¬ 
tility would, with Inevitable logic, have to 
give way gradually to collaboration with Is¬ 
rael. This is not BO Impossible as it may 
soimd. It was the program of the late Emir 
Feisal who welcomed Zionism to the Mid¬ 
dle East as a future aid to the Arabs in the 
development of their territories. 

In the framework of over-all collaboration, 
Israeli swamp reclamation would come to 
be seen as being what it really is^bene- 
flclal to the Arabs as well. Such projects 
would then cease to be sources of conflict 
and become factors towards cementing 
friendlier relations. 

EBsentlally neither the Jews nor the Arabs 
can or should pursue a pro-Russian policy. 
Their friendship to the West will be 
strengthened If the Anglo-American powers 
and their friends In the United Nations en¬ 
couraged Arab-Israell eooperation. This will 
be pouible If powerful forces in Great Brit¬ 
ain and the United States foreswear their 
present sympathy for antl-Bemltlo thinking, 
on the one hand, or political Pan-Islamism, 
on the other. 

Racial or rellgtous exclusiveness of the 
Fan-Islamlo or anti-Semitic types lead to 
intolerance of minorities and ultimately to 
refugee problems, as we see in the sad cases 
of the Arab refugees from Palestine or the 
vastly more numerous Hindu refugees from 
Pakistan. In the special case of the Arab 
refugees, it is beginning to appear that they 
might be best readjusted by making their 
homes In underpopulated Arab countries, 
with the aid Of intemationally administered 
funds to which Israel would contribute for 
compensation. The approach of combined 
resettlement and development work svig- 
gested by the Olapp Commission remains 

See footnotes at end of article. 
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valid and ihovld be the foundation atone 
of aid to Arab refuseea. 

Certainly no Area of the world needa Urge 
eeale development more urgently than the 
Middle seat. 

Studente of world affairs cannot Ignore 
the fact that international tezulona are 
cauaed not merely by intemaUonai rivalry, 
but are often the direct result of internal 
conditions affecting the well-being of the 
masses. Poverty and depressed conditions 
lead to national disunity, civil wars, and 
revolutions, resulting in serious national 
weakness which invites aggressive action 
from expanding imperialist powers. 

Thi Near and Middle Bast today are char¬ 
acterized fundamentally by abject poverty 
of the masses and workers, due primarily to 
the feudal land system. Whenever there are 
expressions of unrest among the masses of 
the Middle East, we are at once told that 
this is due to Soviet Russian plots and in¬ 
trigues. To be sure, Soviet Russian govern¬ 
mental agents—Russian and native—are al- 
wajrs alert to opportunities for spreading dis¬ 
affection among the masses, but their propa¬ 
ganda alone cannot bring men to riot and 
revolt. Ordinary human beings are extreme¬ 
ly conservative and do not wish to risk their 
lives to bring about a change in the social 
order unless they have reached the point of 
desperation. Full recognition must be given 
to the fact that the masses of the Middle 
East are reaching that stage. 

The newspapers dally print items about 
unrest in the Middle East-Attempts by peas¬ 
ants to take over the properties of landlords 
In Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and India. 
We read of the growing strength of left wing 
political groups In country after country. 

It is often said that Islam immunizes the 
Moslem peoples against Communist propa¬ 
ganda. The Moslem countries are regarded 
as the bulwark against Soviet Russian Im¬ 
perialism trying to penetrate into the Middle 
East. Pakistan, In particular. Is considered 
a dependable ally of the Anglo-American 
powers against communism. But the fact la 
that it was a Communist plot, headed by the 
chiefs of the general staffs of Pakistan and 
others, that recently almost overthrew the 
present government of Pakistan. The rise 
of the Tudeh Party in Iran, too, disproves the 
assertion that Islam Is the best antidote to 
communism. 

Social revolution In the Middle East cannot 
be checked by wishful thinking. The stand¬ 
ard of living of hundreds of millions in the 
region must be raised by internal reforms, 
sponsored by the local governments and 
aided by the Government and people of the 
United States. It is here that point 4 pro¬ 
gram can play a great and crucial role, 
welding together diverse parts of the world 
toward freedom. 

The case of Iranian oil is an aggravated 
example of the social tensions affecting the 
Middle East. Persia has been a pawn ever 
since Tsarist Russia and Britain tried to par¬ 
tition it between them as part of the attempt 
by the Triple Entente to check Germany 
and her Berlln-Bagdad Railway and Ger- 
man-Turklsh collaboration in world politics. 
Persia is still a pawn and Persian national¬ 
ists and every self-respecting Persian re¬ 
sents this. 

One of the most revealing items regarding 
Persian oil came out of the recent hearings 
regarding the ouster of General MacArthur. 
It was the information given by General 
Hurley to the late President Roosevelt that 
continued exploitation of Persian oP by 
the Anglo-Iranlan Oil Co. (which is con¬ 
trolled by the British Government which 
owns more than 00 percent of Its stocks) 
will result in serious discontent in Persia 
which will he used by Soviet Russia. Be 
suggested that Anglo-Iranlan Oil Oo. and 
other Middle Eastern oil concerns should 
take the initiative to make more equitable 
XCVn-App.-820 


arrangements reganilng royalties, etc. Heed¬ 
ing this suggestion, American oil concerns 
have made greater concessions to the Arab 
States regarding royalties. Had the Brit¬ 
ish Government followed this precedent, 
there might not have arisen the present 
crisis. 

To look at the present crisis reallstlcaUy, 
one will have to acknowledge that Iran, like 
Mexico and other countries, can. by exer¬ 
cising the sovereign authority of the state, 
cancel a concession and nationalize an in¬ 
dustry. This Is not contrary to the practices 
of international law. The Labor Govern¬ 
ment in Britain which has nationalized Its 
coal industries cannot very well take ex¬ 
ception to Iran's right to nationalize the 
oil Industry. But it must be imderstood 
that Iran must not expropriate private prop¬ 
erty without Just compensation. Adjust¬ 
ment of compensation should be arrived at 
between Britain and Iran, and the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States should use Its in¬ 
fluence to bring about a peaceful solution 
of the issues involved.* The Government of 
the United States should, however, be care¬ 
ful not to take any action which may give 
the Impression that the Anglo-American 
powers are In concert against Iran. Land¬ 
ing British forces In Iran might well have 
serious repercussions in the whole of the 
Middle East and even lead to world war m. 

The possibility of Iranian nationalists who 
are not pro-Soviet, seeking Soviet support, 
must not be ruled out. This can be clearly 
understood If we take into consideration 
certain developments in the situation in 
China after World War 1. To my personal 
knowledge, the late Z>r. Sun Yat Sen. after 
World War I, tried to enlist the cooperation 
and support of America, Britain, and also 
Japan toward abolition of extraterritorial 
Jurisdiction in China, but the statesmen of 
those nations, largely through British in¬ 
fluence. Ignored Dr. Sun's legitimate pleas, 
while the Ckivernment of Soviet Russia for¬ 
mally gave up all extraterritorial rights and 
concessions in China. This situation forced 
Dr. Sun, who was pro-American and pro- 
Japanese and had always been siispicious 
of British and Russian imperialism in Asia, 
to seek Soviet Russian aid. Then came the 
importation of Soviet experts into the Re¬ 
public of China undo* the Kuomlntang re¬ 
gime. And we know what has happened in 
China, step by step, leading to complete com¬ 
munist control. 

In the present Anglo-Iranlan crisis, Amer¬ 
ican statesmanship should be directed to¬ 
ward the preservation of American inter¬ 
ests. not following the British anti-Iranian 
program blindly. It cannot be overempha¬ 
sized that If the conduct of the American 
Government in relation to the present An- 
glo-Iranlan dispute is anti-Iranian, there will 
be very serious effects all over Asia, even in 
Egypt and Turkey.* Today all Aslan states¬ 
men of any consequence must think and 
act in terms of Aslan independence and sov¬ 
ereignty, and all of the Middle and Far 
East countries are in full sympathy with 
the present Iranian efforts to divest the coun¬ 
try of British control. Any false step on 
the part of American statesmen will rouse 
Asian antagonism and raise louder cries of 
American Imperialism siding with the Brit¬ 
ish. Let us hope that American statesman¬ 
ship, seeking to cooperate with the British, 
will be successful In solving the present crisis 
In Iran and solidifying the common Inter¬ 
ests of the Anglo-American and Aslan peo¬ 
ples to uphold world freedom, rather than 
playing into the hands of Soviet Russia. 

If we move further east to Pakistan. India, 
and Afghanistan, we find that tension be¬ 
tween India and Pakistan and Afghanistan 
may have most far-reaching and disastrous 
consequences to the whole world. This is 
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not understood by the majority of Amer¬ 
icans. even American experts on the subject, 
who have tended to make the British point 
of view their own. 

The very creation of Pakistan by parti¬ 
tion of India is an indictment of British 
rule. In pursuance of the policy of "divide 
and rule," the British authorities deliber¬ 
ately led up to partition. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, 1st 
me acknowledge the fact that there was a 
very small group of Pan-lslamlsts in India 
during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century and the early days of the twentieth 
century, but not until 1940 did the demand 
for partition of India come from the Moslem 
League. It came then under the leadership 
of Jinnah, who in his early days had prided 
himself on being "an Indian first and a Mos¬ 
lem afterwards.” The seed of this Idea that 
Moslems and Hindus are different nations 
was sown by British offclals who in 1905 
Introduced communal representation Into 
Indian political life in the Morley Minto re¬ 
form scheme. The Moslem League and the 
British authorities nurtured the seed of dls- 
sention for 35 years, and in 1940 the demand 
for partition of India came to the fore In 
Indian politics. 

In 1947 when the British found that they 
could not remain in India as rulers, they de¬ 
cided to leave India in partitioned, not 
united form. Mr. Churchill agreed to sup¬ 
port Indian Independence, provided that the 
Moslems of India were given a separate 
State—Pakistan, which would have territo¬ 
ries in the northwestern part of India ad¬ 
joining the Persian Gulf and Afghanistan and 
western India (Punjab) and in northeastern 
India (eastern Bengal) adjoining Tibet, 
Burma. This was a monstrous scheme from 
the political and economic points of view, 
and unfortunately the leaders of India, such 
as Mr. Nehru, did not have the vision or 
courage to oppose partition effectively be¬ 
cause they held that after the British got 
out, Pakistan and India would become a 
United India. 

In supporting the Moslems of India, the 
British hoped to use the Moslem blocs of 
western Asia as an obstacle on the parth of 
the Soviet march towards the Persian Gulf 
and the Middle East, while In the East they 
anticipated using eastern Pakistan, Burma 
and Malaya to check the Russians and 
Chinese. 

The Indian people cannot help feeling that 
any nation that supports the cause of parti¬ 
tion of India cannot be a friend of India. 
This is one of the facts in the Indian atti¬ 
tude of nonhostility to Soviet Russia and 
China. They leel that the Anglo-American 
Powers are for Pakistan and against India, 
as has been demonstrated in their attitude 
on the issue of Kashmir. The Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can powers seem anxious to appease the Mos¬ 
lem world even to the extent of hurting the 
vital Interests of 840,000,000 Indians.* 

The reflex of this is the growth In India 
of a trend towards Russo-Chinese-Indlan 
collaboration in world politics which is dan¬ 
gerous for America and the people of India 
and the world at large. The only way for 
the free powers to counteract this is to 
adopt a positive policy which will lead to 
Indo-Paklstahl cooperation, not at India’s 
expense, but in terms of the development of 
federalism In India and Pakistan so that 
Pakistan would be analogous to the province 
of Quebec in Canada. Today more than 85 
to 40.000,000 of Moslems live in India and 
enjoy equal rights. Just as Catholic and 
French-speaking Canadians in Quebec arc 
Canadian citizens and Quebec is an Integral 
part of the dominion, so Pakistan must in 
the course of time be reunited with India in 
a new United India which will pursue a 
policy of collaboration with America. 


See footnotes at end of article. 
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Playing Pakistan against India, to check 
the possibility of the developnaent of a strong 
luxlted India, Is as dangerous as it was to 
play Japan against China to avert what was 
called the “Yellow Peru.** That policy, origi¬ 
nated by the British. Germans, and Bussians, 
did not serve to maintain western or white 
supremacy In Asia. If a similar policy Is 
adopted by America now. It will also fall 
and ultimately help the cause of Soviet 
Bussla. 

American scholars tend to think exclu¬ 
sively In terms of Europe, and of Asia inci¬ 
dentally; but I venture to predict that Asia 
la the key to the future destiny of mankind 
and that cooperation between Asia and 
America is the most important factor In the 
field of world politics and one of the best 
hopes for the future peace of the world. 


POOTNOIBS BT OONCMtESSBIAK CSLLXR 

* I have yet to note that Israel has stated 
that the breach between her and Egypt can¬ 
not be solved by peaceful settlement. 
Frankly, Egypt deserves the condemnation 
of the world for her refusal to allow cargoes 
destined for Israel to go through the Suez 
Canal, it is, indeed, hoped that the resolu¬ 
tion sponsored by the United States. Great 
Britain, and Rranoe now pending before the 
Security Council of the United Nations will 
pass. If Egypt continues to act in violation 
of international law and Ignores the action 
of the Security Council, economic sanctions 
Should be invoked against her. 

I • Since this address was delivered by Pro¬ 
fessor Das, President Truman has most ef¬ 
fectively and graciously interceded, with a 
view toward resolving the difficulties between 
Iran and Britain. Presently, the President's 
special adviser, Mr. W. Averell Harrlman, Is 
In Tehran and has partially succeeded al¬ 
ready in leveling off the sharp edges of the 
dispute. 

*The attitude of the United States has 
never been, and Is not now, anti-Iranian. 

«I emphatically disagree with Professor 
Das in his Implication that the United States 
seeks to appease the Moslem world as against 
India. We have Just completed arrange¬ 
ments for the shipment of 2,000,000 tons of 
grain to India. That was no mere gesture 
of friendship. It was an act of the utter¬ 
most friendliness to India. I, personally, es¬ 
pouse the cause of India on the Issue of 
Kashmir. Beasonable men may differ with 
me and with Professor Das on this subject. 
That need not necessarily make them anti- 
Indian and appeasers of Pakistan and the 
Moslem world. 


Point 4 Expinded 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith the following 
editorial which appeared in the Sioux 
City Journal, Sioux City, Iowa, on Au¬ 
gust 12, 1951: 

Point 4 Expanded 

As hearings continue In Washington on 
the administration’s point 4 plan to aid for¬ 
eign nations, charges are being made that 
the program has been enlarged from its 
original concept. 

Disclosure of dissatisfaction among mem¬ 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations and 


Armed Services Committees was made public 
by Senator Tbit ConnalxiT, an administra¬ 
tion Democrat. He said some members bad 
“expressed concern at the expazulon of the 
technical and economic assistance programs 
beyond the original concept of point 4.“ 

Enlarging upon the Connally statement. 
Senator H. Alexander Smxtk of New Jersey 
criticized point 4 experts lor promoting 
wholesale farming in the world’s backward 
areas. Too much stress is being laid on fur¬ 
nishing such materials as farm machinery, 
he said, in the program for which the ad¬ 
ministration has asked $67,000,000. 

The so-called point 4 plan is Included In 
an $8,500,000,000 foreign aid authoriza¬ 
tion bill now under consideration by the 
committees. What it actually amovmts to Is 
a continuation and expansion of the old 
Marshall plan under another title. 

Testimony reveals that agreements already 
have been reached to furnish 32 countries 
with technical assistance. This represents 
no small Job. It puts the United States in 
the position of playing Santa Claus to most 
of the world, despite the unalterable fact 
that we cannot aflord It In view of our nation¬ 
al debt of over $250,000,000,000 heavily In¬ 
creased taxes, unbalanced budgets, and the 
forthcoming heavy expenditures in our de¬ 
fense-war effort. 

If we must buy the good will of the so- 
called backward countries to save them from 
communism, as we are planning on doing 
through the point 4 scheme, one wonders 
what will happen when we cut this flow of 
money and materials from Uncle Sam’s horn 
of plenty. 

Even the most philanthropic fair dealer 
cannot believe we will be able to continue 
doling out billions to the backward areas 
of the world forever. Someday It will have 
to atop. What then? The administration 
hopes, and Indeed It is only a hope, that 
communism will have been stopped by then 
and the recipient countries will be back on 
their economic feet. 

This same hope was held out for the Mar¬ 
shall plan countries back In 1948. Yet today, 
about 3 years and quite a few billion dol¬ 
lars later, vre still are furnishing tremendous 
sums to the very countries which we were 
told would be In shape to do the Job them¬ 
selves by this time. 

Aid to other countries promises to be 
a continuing drain on our resources. Two 
world wars already have taken their toll of 
our manpower and our wealth. Another may 
be on the way, one which promises to make 
the other two appear small by comparison. 

The prudent coxirse woidd be to conserve 
our strength, to make absolutely certain we 
will have what It takes to win a long and 
bloody war If we are forced Into It. We 
cannot achieve that goal by dissipating our 
wealth. 


Does Our Foreign Policy Play Into 
Ruitia'i Handi? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD C.0STERTAG 

OF NEW VORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. OSTERTAO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Record the following ar¬ 
ticle by Dorothy Thompson which ap¬ 
peared in the Ladies' Home Journal and 
which has been sent to me by Mr. Craw¬ 
ford Wheeler, of Nyack, N. Y. 

Miss Thompson questions this admin¬ 
istration’s foreign policy, in Europe and 


Asia, suggesting that in Asia we have 
played into Stalin's hands by hacking 
internationalism when the whole con¬ 
tinent is seething with nationalism and 
revolution. A war in Europe, she be¬ 
lieves, would “break down the last rem¬ 
nants of a political, social, and economic 
order,” and while it might result in the 
overthrow of the Stalinist regime, “it is 
hardly conceivable that it would result 
in the kind of social order we should 
like to see.” 

This country— 

Miss Thompson writes— 
during the whole Truman administration 
has been too much under the domination 
of military and strategical thinking, and 
terribly lacking In both historical sense and 
political Imagination. 

The full text of Miss Thompson’s ar¬ 
ticle follows: 

War and Bevolvtxon 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

I doubt whether the political leaders of 
the west, and especially of the United States, 
are giving sufficient thought to the historic 
Interrelationship between war and revolution. 

We wish to halt the spread of communism, 
and picture It as extending Itself by the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. To counter this, we are building 
up force to frighten the Communist states 
into caution, and, If they attack, to defeat 
them. 

But the question which ought to be more 
seriously explored is whether a revolution 
can ever be checked by armed force. Revo¬ 
lutions. to be sure, carry on wars; but wars 
create the revolutions. For war Is Itself a 
revolution, embodying the very spirit of vio¬ 
lence in its most complete expression. In¬ 
fecting the human spirit, accustoming men 
to hideous cruelties, dislocating stable econ¬ 
omies, and intensifying all the grievances 
and Injustices which are present in every 
society, by adding to them the supreme in¬ 
justice—^injustice against the very order of 
nature. For in the order of nature, the sons 
of men bury their parents, but In the order 
of war, the parents bury their sons. 

Both ancient and modern revolutions il¬ 
lustrate the truth of this Interrelationship 
between war and revolution. The French 
Revolution, which for those who passed 
through It was anything but the expression 
of liberty, fraternity, and equality, and was 
Instead anarchy, mob rule, terror, people’s 
tribunals, tumbrels, and the guillotine, fol¬ 
lowed three centuries of almost perpetual 
war. The great revolution did not break out 
all at once. Revolutions never do. Revo¬ 
lution was a gradually mounting thing, Im¬ 
perceptible at first to those who were des¬ 
tined to be Its victims, finally exploding in 
the great torrent of 1793. 

The financing of the American war (for 
the embarrassment of England, with whom 
Prance was at war) played a definite role In 
the French Revolution. It bankrupted 
France. External struggles greatly increased 
the power of seceding generals, led to violent 
monarchist reactions further inflaming an 
oppressed population, and created hordes of 
$migr48 Who played a disastrous role abroad, 
in bringing into being an anti-French war 
coalition. 

The war against this coalition could only 
be conducted by radical leaders able to re- 
Buzxunon the people In the name of revolu¬ 
tion Itself. It was the revolution which 
created Napoleon Bonaparte. He was eventu¬ 
ally defeated, though it took all Europe to 
do so. And although the allies restored 
a Bourbon to the French throne, the restora¬ 
tion was only temporary. For no restora¬ 
tion has ever long survived a revolution. 
France lost the war, but not the revolution. 
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TIm Bumlfta revolution wm even more 
patently the offipring ot wax^-and a ivar 
which Oaarlst Bueeia invited, though ehe 
did not initiate It. 

A handltU of Bolsheviat agitators could 
never have selaed power in Russia but for 
the anarchy aocompanying collapsing ar¬ 
mies, and the cry of a war-weary people for 
peace. The Russian masses knew nothing 
of ICanilst theory. The Bolshevtsts suc¬ 
ceeded because—apart from their promise 
of land to the peasants—they were the only 
peace party. The revolution started with a 
naval mutiny, followed by large-scale de¬ 
sertions from all forces. The first Bed army 
was made up of these seceding officers and 
soldiers out to disarm others who, wanting 
to continue the war. were aided by the 
western alUes who were still fighting Im¬ 
perial Germany. The western Intervention¬ 
ists kept on supporting the “Whites," even 
after the war with Germany was over, and 
the civil war then took on the nature of a 
national struggle against foreign interven¬ 
tionists. 

Thus, though the Germans had been the 
original enemy, and though they had ex¬ 
tracted. at Brest Litovsk. a brutally hard 
peace, the national struggle entirely changed 
its nature, and became directed against the 
antlrevolutionlsta allied with the Western 
Powers. It was successful. 

The Chinese revolution was also a direct 
result of over a decade of war. Poverty is 
endemic to China; landlordism, the depreda¬ 
tions of war lords, overpopulation, Govern¬ 
ment weakness plus corruption had been part 
of the China story for centuries. But war 
intensifies economic suffering. In China, as 
in Russia, an International war turned into 
a civil war. One can argue that the outcome 
was determined by Russia’s arming the Com¬ 
munists from the Japanese arsenals in Man¬ 
churia. while the western Allies gave meager 
support to Chlang Kai-shek’s forces. But no 
one can say with authority that if the West 
had supported Chlang more vigorously the 
outcome would have been different. 

The historical record of successful armed 
foreign Intervention against revolutionary 
forces is very poor indeed. For there is a 
characteristic of all revolutions of which 
history has a record. They succeed only 
when they have united the revolutionary 
creed and order with the national will. 

This evolution occurred in Russia by grace 
and aid of the Gorman attack. In anticipa¬ 
tion and apprehension of it, following the 
rise of Hitler to power, Stalin purged the so- 
called Old Bolsheviks. Why did be do 
so? That the original revolutionary leaders 
so ruthlessly exterminated were guilty as 
charged no one who read even the Russian 
account of the trials can believe. But the 
original revolutionaries were men of Euro¬ 
pean background and trained in Internatlon- 
alism. StaUn (like Robespierre) was a na¬ 
tionalist. He would not risk the counsels of 
men who for a generation and more had had 
ties abroad, even though those ties were with 
foreign Communist Parties. He knew that a 
successful war can be fought against a foreign 
Invader only on the basis of natriotlsm. 

There is another characteristic of revolu¬ 
tions. External interventions always ac¬ 
celerate their extremlsms, as they pursue and 
persecute every person even suspected of 
foreign sympathies or connections. 

It looks, therefore, as though It were best 
for more conservative societies to let revolu¬ 
tions run their course, and to hold aloof 
from them, not rush Into them. 

In Asia, in particular, the contemporary 
revolutions are a combination of social re¬ 
volt—accelerated by sufferings of the past 
v^ar—and national revolt from centuries of 
colonial imperialism and western Inven- 
tionism. 

If we do not utideretand the British atti¬ 
tude toward nonintervention in China, it 


Is because, X believe, we have not shared 
the British experience in Asia. 

India and Pakistan have been kept, with 
however tenuous ties, within the British 
Commonwealth and out of the Soviet sphere 
of Influence, only because Great Britain vol¬ 
untarily left India without firing a shot. 
Suppose she had insisted on her "rights" in 
India? Is it possible to believe that men like 
Mr. Nehru would have been In power today? 
On the contrary, the power would have 
passed to revolutionary leaders who would 
Immediately have been supported by the So¬ 
viet Union. It would be a supreme Irony 
If the United States, by repelling aggression 
In Asia—actually by Intervening in a civil 
and revolutionary war—should only succeed 
in driving India and Pakistan out of the 
British Commonwealth. 

In Asia the Soviet Union has acted with 
great adeptness. Stalin la supporting Asian 
nationalisms, while the policy of the U. N. 
bloc, led by the United States, has been to 
support international Intervention. I cannot 
see how this can have any other result 
than further to solidify the national spirit 
with the revolutionary order. 

U. N. Internationalism cannot, at this stage 
of history, exercise any pulling force upon 
countries animated by a furious revolution¬ 
ary, nationalist and anti-Western spirit. 
The one thing that would certainly tighten 
and prolong the Russian domination of 
China would be a war In China between the 
West and the Red government. For this 
reason alone the war in Korea has been 
Wholly in the Soviet interest. 

As for Europe, the thought that it could 
be saved for any order of liberty and law 
by another war fought on its soil cannot be 
entertained by anyone with a political mind. 
Another war would break down the last 
remnants of political, social, and economic 
order, already undermined by the last war. 
and regardless of the machinations of the 
European Communist Parties. 

Military minds can figure out how a war 
can be won—that is their training and busi¬ 
ness. But they have never been able to 
envision the social, economic, and political 
consequences of even a victorious war. 

This country, during the whole Truman 
administration, has been far too much un¬ 
der the domination of military and strate¬ 
gical thinking, and terribly lacking In both 
historical sense and political imagination. 

War never creates the conditions for a 
serene and reasonable social and political 
order. It Is, for instance, possible that an¬ 
other war would result in the overthrow of 
the Stalinist regime. But it is hardly con- 
ceividile that it would result in the kind of 
social order we should like to see. The more 
probable result would be ungovernable an¬ 
archy. 

This I write down in this year of decision 
in a plea for a more cautious and prudent 
foreign policy. Revolution is not stopped by 
war. War is the culture in which It flour¬ 
ishes. 


Trnmafl’t "Airpork’* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.H. R. GROSS 

or IOWA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Augxtst IS, 1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, although 
unsuccessful in stopping the authoriza¬ 
tion of a $19,019,000 Federal hand-out 
for the construction of a huge airport 
at Grandview, Mo., this fight Is not yet 
over. An appropriation for this purpose 
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must still be approved, and if the House 
Appropriations Committee fails to re¬ 
move this item from the hill I will cer¬ 
tainly offer an amendment on the floor 
to do so. 

This is but another example of the 
continued gouging of the taxpayers that 
is being approved by Congress under the 
guise of defense. It is a shoddy and 
unthinkable deal, as well described In the 
following editorial from the August 14 
issue of the Chicago Tribune: 

Trumak's "Aapoiut'’ 

Tucked away in an appropriation bill call¬ 
ing for $5,760,000,000 In “military constnio- 
tlon” iB an item of $19,000,000 to expand the 
airport at Grandview, in Jackson County, Mo. 
Grandview was the home of Mr. Truman’§ 
mother; Jackson County is his bailiwick; 
and the small field at the town is used prin¬ 
cipally to receive the Presidential airplane 
on flying visits to the old stamping ground. 

Grandview has not the slightest strategic 
importance, but the continental air com¬ 
mand, which has the Air National Guard 
under its direction, has announced plans to 
remove its headquarters from Mitchel Field, 
Long Island, to this community. If Grand¬ 
view weren’t associated with Truman, no¬ 
body would ever have heard of the place or 
considered it. 

If a hayseed Congressman succeeded in 
dragging down $19,000,000 for the old home 
town, he would feel Justified in taking a few 
bows around the cracker barrel. But, some¬ 
how, dulled as the sensitivity of the Amerl- 
cun people may be to spoils politics, they 
don’t quite expect this sort of thing from a 
President. They ought to know their man 
better. Truman’s favorite dish is pork. 


Tbe Moit Socceitfol War on Record 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAMS. HILL 

or COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August IS, 1951 

Mr. HILIi. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in¬ 
clude in the Recoho Interpretation and 
Comments taken from Economic Trend 
Line Studies, and written by Chester D, 
Tripp. 

This is a very Interesting discussion, 
in which the idea is developed that war 
In the eighteenth century was more or 
less decisive, somebody won or somebody 
lost. But it seems in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury nobody wins a war. not even those 
who come out on top. 

The war In Korea would be a typical 
example of what Mr. Tripp is concerned 
with in this essay. How can you win a 
war when you place on the backs of the 
winners, not only the cost of the war, 
hut the cost of rehabilitation of the 
country losing the war. 

The above-mentioned follows; 

IWTERntXTAnoW AND COMMENT 
(By Chester D. Tripp) 

THX MOST scrccBssrm. war on rxcord 

I believe it was Dr. Johnson who observed 
that the major part of written history up to 
his time Involved telling the story of strug¬ 
gles. We refer to these as wars. This Is 
really a strange situation because the more 
civilised man becomes, the more he ac¬ 
complishes that has nothing to do with war¬ 
fare and these accomplishments should have 
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an ever Increaaing place in historical refer¬ 
ence. 

The conspicuous place that the story of 
warfare assumes In history may be due to 
its spectacular aspects. As a rule wars have 
been dynamic and decisive, and It is probably 
easier to v/rlte and read about them than 
some of the slow abstract developments that 
have evolved from the spiritual side of man, 
even though they seem fundamentally much 
more important than the use of the battle-ax 
or the machine gun. 

Up to the eighteenth century or Johnson's 
time, war was more or less decisive—some¬ 
body won and somebody lost—and the stream 
of history was thereby diverted. However, If 
we can judge by the twentieth century ex¬ 
perience, nobody wins a war, even the group 
on top loses. This has been true of late and 
will probably be more true from now on un¬ 
less the type of tools of warfare can be 
radically changed, and it may be that such 
a change Is taking place without our realiz¬ 
ing It. 

As one reviews the development of war¬ 
fare, he is impressed with the fact that all 
the refinements are attained by increasing 
its violence and that when violence reaches 
a certain point, general devastation is the 
result. The man with the first stone mace 
had a big advantage over an unarmed op¬ 
ponent, but the bow and arrow and the spear 
made the mace rather obsolete. Every form 
of offense has evolved some method of de¬ 
fense that progressively increased the vio¬ 
lence and the cost. The bow and arrow gave 
way to the crossed bow. the crossed bow to 
black powder, and black powder to TNT; the 
muzzle-loading rifie was simply an ancestor 
of the machine gun; and finally the xise of 
atomic energy, for the moment at least, has 
clapped the climax. 

It Is literally true that from now on no 
nation can better Itself by fighting a major 
war. The devastation that can be caused 
on both sides could cancel out the progress 
of the past hundreds of years. We have liter¬ 
ally reached a point where warfare must be 
abandoned as a means of settling a contro¬ 
versy, or some new technique will have to be 
developed that could do something toward 
eliminating the frightful expense of modern 
conflict. 

It is in the realm of such developments 
limt perchance our enemy Is working, per- 
iLCtlng something new that may be in¬ 
finitely more potent than even atomic energy. 
I refer to the undeclared war and the subtle 
techniques that go with waging It. 

It has finally dawned on the American 
people that we are In the midst of a serious 
struggle with the Russians. It Is not a strug¬ 
gle that started last month or last year, but 
it has been growing more serious and more 
widespread since the close of World War n. 
The Interesting thing about It la that the 
Russians rather realistically recognize the 
facts and have been pointing out In their 
periodicals and In their speeches that all 
they have to do is give the hated capitalists 
time enough and they will defeat themselves 
by tbeir own efforts. It is their open claim 
that when our great capitalist economy be¬ 
comes sufficiently congested and Involved 
In maladjustment, that we will collapse of 
our own weight and then the world will be 
safe for a rapid spread of free democracy 
from the Russian point of view. 

It seems to me that there is much to be 
said In support of the Russian thesis. Rela¬ 
tively speaking we are distorting our economy 
enormously, we are liquidating our strength 
on old-fashioned methods, while the Rus¬ 
sians go on playing us like a fish on a line 
waiting for the day of exhaustion to come to 
pass. 

It Is certainly a fact today that we are ex¬ 
pending fantastic effort and treasure on a 
side show of warfare, while to date the Rus¬ 


sians have not lost a single man and very 
little equipment. In addition, they are 
clearly masters of the situation because they 
are In a position to needle us In half a dozen 
other directions, where again there would be 
no relation between our efforts and expense 
compared with their own. 

Is this all just an accident; or, have they 
with realistic cunning developed a technique 
that may be altogether as Important as the 
best efforts put out by our scientific brains 
and our enormous industrial establish¬ 
ments. It may be that they fully realize 
that the further we go in technical warfare 
the more expensive It gets and that the anti¬ 
dote from now on is going to be In the realm 
of mental activities which involve a good 
deal of training but very little expenditure of 
energy. It might be Interesting to try to ap¬ 
praise what their new techniques are and 
to put some small part of the enormous 
energy and resources that we are pouring 
into the conflict Into trying to combat it in 
kind. 

In many ways they have an advantage no 
matter what we do. They are using every 
chance they can find to muster the igno¬ 
rance. misery, and dissatisfaction In the 
world for the benefit of their cause. At first 
thought this seems to be a difficult thing to 
combat and our reaction to date has been 
to try to remove the misery and poverty of 
life by improving the standards of the whole 
world. This, however, on the face of It, is a 
program Involving centuries, not years or 
months, and for 6 percent of the world's 
population to try to straighten out the other 
94 percent to a point where they are satis¬ 
fied with their condition, is a little too 
foolish to consider. However, It is simply 
perfect from the Russian point of view. 

Their next most important tool as I see It, 
is their organization for the dissemination 
of information which is certainly world-wide 
and which effectively contacts the class of 
people that could rally to their cause. 
There is a fair smattering of communism 
everywhere in the world but there is a 
mighty small smattering of free enterprise 
In Russia where all the forms of freedom are 
legal enemies of the state. For the time 
being It Is the greatest disadvantage to our 
cause that subversion can be practiced rather 
openly in all democratic areas but subver¬ 
sion of our type Is not tolerated for a minute 
on the other side of the curtain. The mere 
fact such a situation exists points to one of 
the great weaknesses of democracy—our 
great belief In Individual liberty Is one of 
our great liabilities in combating what I am 
Inclined to refer to as really modem warfare. 
Before we get through we may be forced to 
compromise with our democratic aspirations, 
and. In a controversy of this kind, insist on 
bilateral arrangements as far as free speech 
or Individual freedom is concerned. 

I think It Is a fair statement that from 
now on no nation can indulge In the luxiuy 
of old fashioned warfare violence without 
ruin following In its wake. In addition to 
the damage that weapons can do to our eco¬ 
nomic and social organization which have 
taken centuries to build, a present-day war 
can absolutely bankrupt a nation within a 
short period of years. The great middle 
class, which the English and ourselves have 
up to now put such weight on, the class 
which is the backbone of any democratic 
practice will be eliminated, as its savings 
and Its security go glimmering as a result of 
exhaustive taxation and deficit spending. 

The whole structure of what we consider 
Important may disappear for centuries to 
come. We have the best scientific brains in 
the country working on new Inventions of 
destruction and mobilizing the means of 
producing them, but, outside of ECA and the 
Voice of America, we are doing almost less 
than nothing to show our less fortunate 


brethren around about the world what our 
type of social organization might do for 
them. I know at the best the problem would 
be a difficult one but It Is not an impossible 
one. I cannot feel that the idea would take 
more brains than to build an atomic bomb 
but It would take more patience, more wis¬ 
dom. and more understanding of the other 
fellow’s problems. 

There are some serious reasons to believe 
that If democracy is eventually to be saved, 
some new types of weapons will have to be 
made effective, and, if we can judge by the 
Russians’ success to date, these weapons 
will be more Involved with the subtleties of 
the human mind than with inventions of 
destruction. It is pretty safe to say that 
today the Russians are waging the most suc¬ 
cessful war In history, successful because of 
its limited cost In men and material, suc¬ 
cessful because It does not of necessity carry 
In Its train its own destruction. 


WUliam N. Oatis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15.1951 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent. I include the fol- 
lowing resolution from the Madison 
County (Ind.) Industrial Union Council 
In behalf of William N. Oatis: 

Whereas Indiana’s native. William Oatis. Is 
now Imprisoned by the Communist Govern¬ 
ment of Czechoslovakia; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States recognizes that his conviction Is a 
fraud; and 

Whereas we have confidence in the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
we the Madison County Industrial Union 
Council (CIO) do hereby respectfully peti¬ 
tion and resolve that we favor any action 
necessary to be taken by our Government 
to facilitate and expedite the immediate re¬ 
lease of William Oatis; Be It 

Resolved, That the fraudulent conviction 
of this courageous newspaperman is a threat 
to the freedom of all men and uncompro¬ 
mising and militant action must be taken by 
our leaders; be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the two Indiana Senators and 
the United States Representatives from the 
Fifth Indiana District, the President of the 
United States, Philip Murray, president of 
national CIO, and Neal W. Edwards, presi¬ 
dent of Indiana State Industrial Union Coun¬ 
cil. CIO. 

Dallas W. Sells, 
Recording Secretary. 


Veterans’ Home Loan Guaranty 
Entitlement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 15,1951 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr, Speaker, in con¬ 
nection with the amendment on the 
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eaptloned subject that I proposed to¬ 
day to S. 349, the Defense Housin? Act, 
two letters were mentioned in the debate. 
They refer to H. R. 1014, a bill I in¬ 
troduced January last to accomplish 
the objective of my amendment. The 
text of these letters is appended hereto: 

VncHANs or Pokxion 
Wahs of THU United States, 
WaaMngton, D. C., February 26,1951. 
Hon. Jacob K. Javits, 

House Office Buitdinp, 

Washington, D. C. 

IMear Mr. Javits: This Is to thank you for 
your letter of February 23. 1051, and en¬ 
closures, in reference to H. B. 1014, your 
bill to amend the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1044 with respect to the guaranteeing 
of home loans. 

The objective appears to be highly meri¬ 
torious and although we have no national 
encampment mandate on the subject, It is 
believed our national legislative committee 
will authorlae this office to support your bill. 

Tour correspondence Is being kept before 
me for further attention at the earliest prac¬ 
ticable date and commending you for your 
efforts to llberallEe the existing law and regu¬ 
lations governing home loans, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

Omar B. Kbtchum, 

Director, 


Disabled American Veterans, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1951. 
Hon. Jacob K. Javits, 

House of Representatives, 

Wa.Hhtngton, D. C. 

Dear Conqressman Javits: In reply to your 
letter relative to H. R. 1014, a bill to amend 
Public Law 346 of the Seventy-eighth Con¬ 
gress, I am pleased to be able to advise you 
that the Disabled American Veterans will 
support this legislation. 

While wo have not received any corre¬ 
spondence from veterans relative, to this 
subject, we do feel that the Congress in¬ 
tended the veteran should have the maxi¬ 
mum use of the $7,600 entitlement, under 
section 500 of Public Law 346, even though 
he may have used a portion of such entitle¬ 
ment In a previous loan. 

If and when hearings are held on this 
measure by the Veterans' Affairs Committee 
the DAV will appear In support of it. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Francis M. Sullivan, 
National Legislative Director. 


The Peace Conference in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY P. CAIN 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr, CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that an editorial from the 
Washington News of today, which bears 
the title “Ridgway's Firm Stand,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record, 
This editorial calls to mind a state¬ 
ment I was privileged to offer on the sub¬ 
ject The Puzzle of Korea, to the Wash¬ 
ington State Association of the Loyal 
Order of Moose on July 19,1951. There 
are some observations in this statement 
which, in the light of what is and Is not 
now taking place in Korea, may be of 


Interest to my collogues. I would sug¬ 
gest to those who are concerned that they 
consider the conditions which the Korean 
National Assembly on June 29 resolved 
should be met before any cease-fire was 
agreed to on or about the thirty-eighth 
parallel. What was a tragic situation 
when the Korean cease-fire talks began 
has become more tragic with the passing 
of each day. 

I also ask unanimous consent that my 
statement to the Washington State Asso¬ 
ciation of the Loyal Order of Moose be 
printed m the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

The Pusbele of Korxa 
(B y U. 8. Senator Harry P. Cain) 

Mr. Director-General Giles, Mr. General 
Chairman Sartorl, members of the Loyal 
Order of Moose and Americans all, you may 
take as being a happy fact that I was deeply 
pleased and complimented by the invitation 
to address your convention here in Spokane. 
Your favor has brought me home; it permits 
me to Join with an order whose principles 
and membership are noted throughout the 
country for outstanding loyalty and patriot¬ 
ism, and this favor offers me an opportunity 
to discuss with you the puzzle of Korea. 

There was In your written invitation a 
paragraph which was particularly appealing 
to me. It was pointed out that the Moose 
lodge is Intensely antieommiuilstlc. It was 
emphasized that your members belong to all 
parties except the Communist Party and 
that by a resolution adopted at a national 
convention several years ago, membership in 
the Communist Party automatically causes 
any individual to be Immediately dropped 
from the rolls of the Moose. By this action, 
you have given full evidence of your con¬ 
viction that Communist aggression seeks 
only to destroy and devour freedom and free 
Institutions throughout the world. It is 
good to be in the company of those who 
recognize the enemy by his Intentions and 
are determined to stop that aggressor what¬ 
ever the cost and sacrifices may be. 

It Is not possible for me to accurately 
define tonight what the United States and 
the United Nations are endeavoring to ac¬ 
complish In Korea. It is a sad fact that as a 
Member of the Senate, and as a member of 
the Senate's Armed Services Committee. I 
do not know. All that any of us presently 
know Is that the allied supreme commander 
in Korea Is conducting consultations with 
the enemy supreme commander In Kaesong, 
which may lead to a cease-fire, to be followed 
by an armistice that may result In a peace 
treaty. If or when a peace treaty has 
reached the stage where It ought to be rati¬ 
fied, no one yet knows to whom that treaty 
will be offered for study and ratification. I 
need not remind you that after 13 months of 
war, the United States has never, by consti¬ 
tutional means, acknowledged that a war 
exists. I do not understand why a major 
war should be undertaken without congres¬ 
sional sanction and then be concluded by 
having the Senate of the United States ratify 
a peace treaty. 

If, by way of argument, we assume that 
the peace treaty In question is not to be 
submitted to the Senate for consideration 
and ratification, then we must assume that 
any war of the future In which America 
may be engaged will be started, managed, 
won or lost, and concluded without any 
participation by the legislative branch of 
our Government. To me, this Is a prepos¬ 
terous and suicidal prospect but this pros¬ 
pect is a definite possibility. You have 
previously heard almost nothing about this 


serious and complex question. Tet tt 
stands out as one of the strange and be¬ 
wildering factors in the puzsle called Korea. 

On June 29 our eupreme commander. 
General Bldgway, as gallant and able an 
officer as lives, offered to negotiate an armis¬ 
tice with the Communist commander aboard 
a Danish hospital ship In Wonsan Harbor. 
This offer was approved by aU members of 
the United Nations fighting In Korea. 

On July 2, the North Keweans and Chinese 
Communists accepted via Radio Peiping, the 
United Nations proposal for a meeting to 
discuss a truce. The Communists ignored 
the suggestion to meet at Wonsan, and In¬ 
stead proposed that the meeting be held In 
the area of Kaesong, south of the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 

On July 3, without a single word of ob¬ 
jection, the Allies agreed to Bed proposals 
that cease-fire talks open July 10 at Kaesong. 
In my considered view, the Allies, by ac¬ 
cepting the enemy’s terms as to place and 
time, gave to that enemy an unlimited 
propaganda advantage to which he was not 
entitled, and as a result of which millions 
and millions of Individuals In the Far East 
are convinced that the free forces were re¬ 
quired to wave the white flag of surrender 
and forced to sue for an armistice. Only a 
limitation on time keeps me from ade¬ 
quately defining the evil results to flow from 
our unwillingness to demand that the enemy 
meet with us on a neutral, nonbelligerent 
vessel. 

I must tell you this about Kaesong and 
why it was strategically advantageous to 
the enemy for discussions to be held In that 
enemy-controlled city. Late In the four¬ 
teenth century In Kaesong—^then the flour¬ 
ishing capital of the ancient Koryu King¬ 
dom—^the ruling dynasty was brought to an 
abrupt end by a coup d’etat which was trig¬ 
gered by the assassination of the Prime Min¬ 
ister. While crossing the beautiful stone 
Sunjook Bridge late one night, the Prime 
Minister was treacherously waylaid and 
stabbed to death, his blood seeping over the 
stones of the bridge. To present times, the 
Sunjook Bridge mysteriously turns red oc¬ 
casionally, and Koreans will tell you that It 
always becomes crimson when traitors and 
evil-doers are loose In the land. If the Sun¬ 
jook Bridge still stands In the rubbled city 
of Kaesong, will it turn red again during 
the cease-fire negotiations? 

Ironically, It was In the Kaesong area that 
the officials of the ill-fated United Stdtes- 
U S. S. R. Joint Commission met to arrange 
the futile unification conferences held In 
Seoul end Pyongyang during 1046 and 1947. 
Soviet intransigence during those meetings 
prohibited any settlement and resulted only 
in the thickening of the Iron curtain at the 
thirty-eighth parallel. It Is a bitter co¬ 
incidence that It was also near Kaesong that 
the United Nations Commission on Korea 
sought In vain to cross the thirty-eighth 
parallel Into North Korea In 1948 for the 
purpose of holding and supervising Nation¬ 
wide, free elections. 

You have often heard the Korean conflict 
defined as being a “police action.’’ Prom 
the day this improper label was first used, 
Informed Americans have bitterly opposed 
its application to a war which Is today the 
fourth largest In our Nation’s history. Total 
casualties on both sides exceeded 1,000,000 
In the first year of the war. American battle 
and nonbattle casualties approximated 160,- 
000 In the first year of the war. The total 
casualties In the first 12 months were greater 
than the combined totals of the War of the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, and the Spanish American War. 

On June 27, 1051, several days after Jacob 
Malik, a Russian spokesman, proposed dis¬ 
cussions “between the belligerents for a 
cease-fire and an armistice providing for 
the mutual withdrawal of forces from the 
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thirty-eighth par«illel,‘* our AmerlcBii Secre¬ 
tary of State tettl&ed before your House of 
Representatives to urge approval of the 
admlniatratlon’a $8,500,000,000 foreign mlU- 
tary and. economic-aid program for nert 
year. He said it remains United Nations 
policy to unify Korea, if possible, but not 
by armed force. The secretary stated that 
if the Chinese Communists bad not inter¬ 
vened in the war, the campaign directed by 
General MacArthtur probably would have re¬ 
sulted In the uniScatlon of North and South 
Korea. In this testimony the Secretary of 
State said more. He declared that ending 
the war along the thirty-eighth parallel 
would constitute a United Natlotxs victory. 

It la not possible for me to reconcile this 
attitude of the secretary of State with the 
United Nations declaration of October 7, 
1950, that the goal of the free members of 
the United Nations was a unified. Independ¬ 
ent, and democratic Korea. This resolution 
was approved by an overwhelming vote of 44 
to 7 but not until the United Nations had 
created a unified command In Korea last 
July and directed it to carry out our politi¬ 
cal mission by military means. Military 
means were not authorized and employed 
until political discussions and dlploinatlo 
efforts directed at unifying Korea had broken 
down and fulled utterly after years of effort. 

I find It Impossible to reconcile recent 
statements by the Secretary of State with 
what our President said to the Nation aft.ir 
he had returned from talking with General 
MacArthur on Wake Island last October. 
The President said, from San Francisco, 
on October 17: 

“We talked about the plans for establish¬ 
ing a ‘unified. Independent, democratic* 
government In that country In accordance 
with the resolution of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. It has been our 
policy ever since World War II to achieve 
these results for Korea, Our sole purpose 
In Korea is to establish peace and Inde¬ 
pendence. Our troops will stay there only 
so long as they are needed by the United 
Nations for that purpose. The only victory 
we seek Is the victory of pence. The United 
Nations In Korea are making spectacular 
pro^'ress. The North Korean Communists 
still refuse to acknowledge the authority of 
the United Nations. The United Nations 
f iiccti are growing In strength and are now 
superior to the forces which oppose 
Llxiiti The power of the Korean Com- 
niiinists to resist effectively will soon be at 
an end." 

All of this tells us plainly that for some 
months after the Korean war began, It was 
the determination of the United Nations to 
provide whatever forces might be required 
to restore unity and freedom to Korea. You 
never heard of a proposed or intended armis¬ 
tice at or about the thirty-eighth parallel 
until the nature and character of the Korean 
conflict had been changed following the 
entry of the Bed Chinese aggressor Into that 
war. 

What puTzies me Is why we free people 
should wage one kind of war against one 
aggressor In Korea and another kind of war 
against another aggressor In Korea. Like 
many another American, I thought In the 
beginning, and believe today, that our de¬ 
termination and mission was to restore free¬ 
dom to all of Korea. I shall not forget that 
approximately one-third of our present 80,000 
battle casualties were suffered north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. Many a breve and 
duty motivated American, and allied sol¬ 
dier Is burled and will remain forever above 
that parallel. 

The thirty-eighth parallel In Korea la a 
new question to many an American. It is 
an old question as far as history is con¬ 
cerned. We ought to talk about this ques¬ 
tion and about Korea for Just a little while, 

I have a great respect, a greater sympathy, 
and some understanding of and lor the 


Koreans. Were I to do nothing other than 
compliment their patience, fal^ and cour¬ 
age. and define what the Koreans believe 
must be established before any possible peace 
treaty Is ratified, this would constitute a 
constructive contribution 1 would gladly 
cross the country to make. History is full of 
forgotten men, forgotten purposes, and for¬ 
gotten principles but Korea stands on the 
brink of becoming a forgotten nation. Ws 
are so likely to be over-impressed and de¬ 
luged by the admonitions. declaratloiiB, and 
predictions of the high diplomats who serve 
the United Nations and our aggressor ene¬ 
mies that we are inclined to Ignore the feel¬ 
ings and the rights belonging to these mil¬ 
lions of human beings whose nation stands 
In danger of being totally devastated and 
ruined by the surging tides of battle between 
the belligerents. 

Have you previously been told that Korea 
Is the twelfth largest nation in the world 
with a population of 30,000.000? Are you 
aware that two-thirds of what remains in 
this population is south of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. Do you know that Korea has a 
recorded history of some 42 centuries? In 
all of these more than 4.000 years of exist¬ 
ence, Korea has never committed an act of 
aggression north of the Yalu River. 

In 1896, the Korean Empress was mur¬ 
dered by the Japanese and the Emperor was 
imprisoned. In 1806, the Emperor and the 
Crown Prince, who was held prisoner by 
Japan, escaped and took refuge in the Rus¬ 
sian Legation. The Koreans attempted to 
set-up a new form of government under the 
influence of Russia. The Japanese about 
this time, offered to divide Korea with Rus¬ 
sia and the thirty-eighth parallel was to 
be the dividing line. Both Russia and Japan 
had their eyes on Korea for many years prior 
to this date, each beUeviug that eventually 
they would hold all of Korea 

On February 23. 1904, the Korean Em¬ 
peror was forced to sign a treaty of alliance 
with Japan, which allowed Japan to make 
Korea a base of operation against Bussta. 
In return, the Japanese definitely guar¬ 
anteed the Independence and territorial 
sovereignty of the Korean state. 

In 1905 under the peace treaty between 
Russia and Japan, held at Portsmouth. N H.. 
Russia then insisted on the territory in 

Korea, north of the thirty-eighth parallel. 
Japan having won the war, notwithstand¬ 
ing they had offered to make this deal with 
Russia, decided that Russia was to have no 
part of Korea. 

In 1910, President Woodrow Wilson In hls 
14 points, declared that all nations should 
have the right to self-determination. Dr. 
Syngman Rhec, who Is a graduate from 
Princeton University, was a very close and 
personal friend of President Wilson. The 
Koreans believed that the President of the 
United States would break the shackles of 
the enslavement of the Korean people by 
Japan. 

Though we remain In doubt tonight con¬ 
cerning the terms to be Insisted upon by the 
United Nations before any cease-fire, armis¬ 
tice, or peace treaty is agreed to, we have 
no doubts concerning what the Koreans be¬ 
lieve are fair terms to Justify hope for a last¬ 
ing peace. On June 29, the Korean Na¬ 
tional Assembly unanimously resolved that 
there ought to be no cease-fire on or about 
the thirty-eighth paraUel unless five con¬ 
ditions were met. They are: 

1. The Chinese Communists must with¬ 
draw beyond the Korean traditional bound¬ 
ary Into Manchuria without causing any 
further harm to the lives and property of 
the civilian population of North Korea. 

2. The North Korean Commiuiists must 
be disarmed. 

3. The United Nations must agree to pre¬ 
vent any third power from giving assistance 
to the North Korean Communists, militarily 
or financially. 


4. The olAcial representatives of the Be* 
public of Korea shaU participate in any in¬ 
ternational conference or meeting which 
discusses or considers any phase of the Ko¬ 
rean problem. 

5. No plan or program or course of ac¬ 
tion will be considered as having any legal 
effect which conflicts In any degree with 
the administrative sovereignty and territo¬ 
rial integrity of Korea. 

In my view, these conditions must be ac¬ 
cepted if there la ever to be any durable or 
lasting peace In the Far East. If we free 
people refuse to demand their acceptance 
now or if we fail to fight to Impose these 
conditions on the aggressor, we shall merely 
pave the way for a far greater future dis¬ 
aster than the one which engages our at¬ 
tention now. 

In 1943, fit Cairo, the United States waa 
one among other nations which solemnly 
pledged that Korea must be set free. 

In 1948, the United Nations General As¬ 
sembly created the government of the Re¬ 
public of Korea as a sovereign nation. 

In June of 1950, the United States and 
the free members of the United Nations set 
forth upon a crusade to protect the Integrity 
and to restore the sovereignty of a new re¬ 
public which those nations had created 
only several years before. 

It waa this manifestation of Christian 
faith and determination which caused Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur to say to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars last August: 

"The decision of our President on June 27 
lighted into flame a lamp of hope through¬ 
out Asia that was burning toward extinc¬ 
tion. It marked for the Par East the focal 
and turning point In this area’s struggle tor 
freedom It swept aside in one great monu¬ 
mental stroke all of the hypocrisy and the 
sophistry which ha.s confused and deluded 
BO many people distant from the actual 
scene.” 

In our 13 months of war, the free nations 
won a war against the North Koreans and 
have reaohed the stage of no contest with 
the Red Chinese More than 10 percent of 
the total population of Korea has been 
killed or maimed or injured. Korea today 
is not a flt place in which to live. Its cities 
and towns and factories have been demol¬ 
ished and swept sway. All that Korea can 
look forward to is an opportunity to rebuild 
and re-create her broken institutions and 
bodies. These achievements are humanly 
poshible provided Korea is given a chance 
to reestablish herself as a sovereign nation. 
Without this hope, and expectation, we mxist 
not believe that any Korean has much to 
live for. 

Some of you may recall that on March 
24, 1961, Cieneral MacArthur stated that 
"Within the area as military commander, I 
stand ready at any time to confer in the field 
With the commander in chief of the enemy 
force in an earnest effort to find any military 
means whereby the realization of the politi¬ 
cal objectives of the United Nations in Korea 
might be accomplished without further 
bloodshed " 

The State Department subsequently stated 
that "The political Issues which General 
MacArthur has stated ore beyond hls re¬ 
sponsibility as a field commander, and are 
being dealt with In the United Nations and 
by intergovernmental consultations.” 

General MacArthur offered to meet with 
the enemy because he was operating under 
orders and directives which would actually 
prevent him from seeking to accomplish our 
political objectives through military means, 
as ho had been ordered to do in the early 
months of the war. 

As long ago as late December of 1950, Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur was advised that ho could 
expect no substantial reinforcements from 
the United States and no additional units of 
troops from among our allies. General Mac¬ 
Arthur was instructed to fight with what he 
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had and to expect no more. He was UkewJae 
|unhU>lted from ualng the maximum etrlklng 
power at hie dlepoeal beeauae of reetricUona 
on the naval and air arms under hla com¬ 
mand. 

I can readily understand why the free 
forces in Korea are required to look to a 
cease fire or armistice to carry out our po¬ 
litical objective in Korea. It has been im- 
demtood for a long time that the free forces 
would not be provided with either the per¬ 
sonnel or the equipment and materiel re¬ 
quired to crush and repel the aggressors by 
military means. Under these limitations the 
accordion war in Korea could go on indefi¬ 
nitely with no positive decision being 
reached by either side. Under*these cir¬ 
cumstances Americans and our friends would 
be required to continue to oiler their lives 
on the altar of futility. One must be puz- 
siled by this fact that America has long been 
engaged in a vicious war in which American 
forces are prevented from utilizing their max¬ 
imum strength, and are required to fight 
with Inadequate numbers. 

This being clear. I shall remain puzzled 
all of my life over the fact that our supreme 
commander was dismissed for having offered 
to discuss a possible truce or armistice with 
the enemy military commander, while those 
who dismissed him waited 3 months to Jump 
at the first opportunity offered by a Russian 
spokesman to seek a cease fire and armistice 
in the field. 

If there Is a way to call off the killing 
In Korea while making certain that the mis¬ 
sion which took the free nations to Korea 
Is accomplished then we want to stop that 
killing at the earliest moment. General Mac- 
Arthur sought to explore this opportunity 
8 months ago. Such a possible opportunity 
is before us right now. Let us briefly ex¬ 
amine It. 

As I see the possibilities, one of three 
things can result from the consultations 
being held now In Kaesong: 

The first: It Is possible that political and 
diplomatic means will be employed following 
the cessation of military activities to con¬ 
summate an Independent and unified Korea. 
Our Secretary of State and other United 
Nations members have stated that when the 
actual fighting has stopped, “regulation 
channels and conferences" could then be 
used to achieve the "political” goals. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, not a single word has 
yet been said by any responsible American 
official or allied representative concerning 
precisely how, when, where, or with whom 
such political discussions will occur. What 
are our political plans? How can they be 
carried out? What new diplomatic methods 
can be used to be successful this time where 
diplomatic methods have failed in years gone 
by? The free members of the United Na¬ 
tions attempted repeatedly before the war 
began to negotiate with the Communists on 
the political level for a unified and inde¬ 
pendent Rbrea. Every attempt, when rea¬ 
son and high principle were used as weapons, 
failed. 

The Communist aggressors are not likely 
to give ground politically while they remain 
In a position of diplomatic strength. They 
must recognize as signs of major weakness 
the current statements that the only goal 
of the war was to force the aggressor back 
to the thirty-eighth parallel. If this was 
the intention of the free nations, which it 
obviously never was. then the war eould 
have been ended last fall when the tide of 
aggression had been pushed back to that 
lino. If this had ever been an Intention, 
who is to explain the puzzle which is ap¬ 
parent when we remember that the free 
foroee reached the shores of the Yalu River 
last NovWber? 

Bow oan It be clatmec that political dls- 
etuslons will accomplish In the future what 
both bUateral talks and unenforced United 
Nations resolutioni have failed to produce In 


the past? lhare is no teal likelihood, In 
short, that the proposed military cease-fire 
will be followed by a successful diplomatic 
settlement of Korea’s future. 

The second: It is possible that the cease- 
firs deliberations can result In the springing 
of a gigantic trap on the United Nations 
armies, it would be relatively simple for 
the Communists to declare in any stage of 
the military negotiations that some minor 
infraction or some misinterpretation on our 
part invalidated our original pledges. The 
time-consuming truce talks could be used 
by the Reds as a breathing space, as a much 
needed pause during which communication 
lines could be repaired, war materiel stock¬ 
piled, and fresh armies organized. Should 
we agree to a cease-fire truce on or about 
the thirty-eighth parallel, the United Na¬ 
tions forces would abandon favorable de¬ 
fenses and return to a militarily untenable 
line. The Reds could be planning to re¬ 
launch an Invasion during the winter months 
when weather conditions are favorable to 
their type of warfare and when that same 
weather would work the greatest hardships 
on the free forces, as was the case last winter. 

The third: The most likely result of the 
Kaesong dlscusalons, from an optimistic point 
of view, will be a real cease-fire to be fol¬ 
lowed by long months, and perhaps by long 
years, of endless political and diplomatic ne¬ 
gotiations on the question of establishing 
an Independent, unified Korea. It by no 
means follows that a satisfactory peace fol¬ 
lows a cease-fire. There is reason to believe 
that a suspension of military action and the 
initiation of diplomatic maneuvering is to 
the advantage of our enemies and the Soviet 
Union at this time. Unless the previously 
mentioned conditions are accepted In any 
armistice terms, I should think that the 
&emlln would reap these benefits: (1) It 
can pose as the initiator of peace; (3) It 
tightens its hold on China and avoids the 
dilemma of either sending more supplies to 
the Red Chinese or watching the rapid dis¬ 
integration of a satellite army; (3) It stops 
the huge losses In Communist materiel and 
men. and at the same time ties down large 
American and much smaller Allied forces In 
Korea; (4) as a result, the Kremlin will be 
free to move In other directions as It pleases 
and (6) most importantly, the Interminable 
political parleys will leave Korea smashed 
and still divided—^to be used as an object 
lesson by the Kremlin to show any threat¬ 
ened Asian nation what will happen to It if 
It should decide to resist Red pressures. 

The only conceivable consequence, from 
my American point of view, which we must 
permit to come out of the war Is a uni¬ 
fied and Independent Korea. In part, this 
Is a selfish view but It will always remain 
as a realistic view. A united Korea would 
he a valuable asset to the free world. A 
divided Korea would be a continuing and 
amazingly costly liability. If any decision 
permits Korea to remain divided by an arti¬ 
ficial boundary line, the economic life of 
Korea will remain disrupted and she will be¬ 
come an economic burden on the United 
States. PcAltlcally, the Republic of Kwea 
will be faced with conditions of terror and 
tension until an ultimate settlement la 
reached. Morally the spectre of the 8,000,- 
000 Korean civilian casualties and the utter 
devastation of the Korean countryside will 
haunt the conscience of the free world and 
point an accusing finger at the diplomats 
who are willing to permit the dead to have 
died In vain and willing to place the living 
In further Jeopardy. 

What I have said to you tonight wlU he 
deeply disturbing to most of you. There la 
no help lor this diatresa which 1 abare with 
all of you. I have tried objectively to relate 
the facta in the puzzle of Korea aa I under- 
atand them to be. I stand among thoae of 
you who pray and hope that our negotlatora 
will demand Juatioe few Korea. I am with 


you who believe that the free natlona must 
do for Korea what we would expect othera 
to do for us under oomparable circumstances. 

We want to help unify Korea because we 
are Christian people. We want to give in¬ 
dependence to Korea because we are Ameri¬ 
cans. We must make Korea free becau^ ; for 
as long as any part of Korea remaina in 
bondage, the aggressors will be inclined to 
ravage and despoil other nations who do 
not possess sufficient power to defend them¬ 
selves against those who rule by tyranny and 
oppression. 

If the free nations can provide Korea with 
freedom, unity, and Independence through 
conferences at an armistice table, so much 
the better for everybody. If, however, these 
ends are not attainable through conferences, 
then we free people must. If we hope to live 
in a future free world, fight with every 
weapon at our disposal to accomplish these 
ends. 

A marauder has been ravishing and seeks 
to devour a precious segment of freedom 
called Korea. Unless that marauder Is 
stopped cold, crushed and repelled In Korea, 
or accepts the conditions laid down by the 
Koreans, he will seek to carry out his de¬ 
termination to devour freedom everywhere. 
The only possible way to avoid hla intentions 
for the future is to stop him now, at the con¬ 
ference table or on the field of battle. 

Freedom has designed its own standard by 
which it wishes and seeks to live. The time 
has come for the free peoples of our world 
to live up to and carry out their own bold 
declaration of faith and purpose. Our only 
weakness In Korea is that we have failed to 
obey our own instructions. It is never too 
late to right a wrong or to live up to one's 
responsibilities. 

Our leaders have said repeatedly that free 
people hate war. but that they love tbelr lib¬ 
erties more. We have said that we will not 
stand by and see these liberties destroyed. 
We have said that we want peace In Korea 
and throughout the world, but that it must 
be a peace founded upon Justice. We main¬ 
tain that this American policy Is as old as 
our Republic, and that It is stronger today 
than ever before. We clinch the argument 
by stating that we Intend to keep this policy 
Inviolate. 

If only wo mean what we say, peace with 
unification can be restored to Korea and 
free men can walk erect throughout the 
world. If we betray our own words and fall 
to live up to what we say we mean, then free¬ 
dom for you and me has gone forever. 

Korea Is but a symbol of the opportunity 
available to freedom throughout the uni¬ 
verse. For us to fail to restore Independence 
to Korea Is for us to acknowledge the su¬ 
premacy of tryanny and slavery. How fool¬ 
ish. cynical, and futile for us to even enter¬ 
tain the thought. 

[From the Washington News of August 18, 
1951] 

Ridgwat’b Ftsaa . Stand 

In his extraordinary session with news 
correspondents In Tokyo this week, General 
Rldgway cogently summed up In one sen¬ 
tence the reasons for the United Nations* 
adamant stand on a demarcation line in 
Korea. He said; 

“We propose we shall have a line—If and 
when we are attacked again—we can defend.” 

The U. N. commander insisted he waa not 
charging bad faith to the Reds, but In all 
truth he wae taking a literal and most sen¬ 
sible view of the issue which has deadlocked 
the two delegations at Kaesong since July 27. 

It Is a crucial Issue which could bring 
complete collapse to the truce talks ov«r- 
nlght. And General Rldgway la well within 
hla rights In breaking them off If the Rede 
persist in their demands. For him. It Is a 
purely military question. Involving the only 
guarantee with any degree of zeourlty for 
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our troops against a new and overwbelmlng 
■urprlse in Korea. 

The question la essentially this: The Oom- 
nunlsts want a demilitarized buffer zone 
along the thirty-eighth parallel. The Allied 
forces are now firmly entrenched on a line 
that runs from just below the parallel on 
the west to a point roughly 36 miles above 
the parallel on the east. If General Ridg- 
way should accede to Red demands, the Allies 
would have to withdraw, giving up ground 
won at the cost of many casualties. 

More importantly, it would mean the 
Allies would have to take up a virtually In¬ 
defensible line twice before overrun by the 
Reds with comparative ease. 

There never has been any certainty that 
the Reds want to reach an agreement In 
good faith, even on the cease-fire proposals. 
It Is known that since the Kaesong talks be¬ 
gan, 6 week ago, the Chinese Communists 
and North Koreans have built up their forces 
for a potentially massive drive southward. 
In the light of our bitter experience with the 
Communists, who respect neither agreement 
nor the ordinary patterns of decency, how 
can anyone expect the U. N. commander to 
pull hack to a precariotis military position 
to satisfy Red demands as a price for con¬ 
tinuing the truce talks? 

The only agreement the Reds will respect, 
we know from experience. Is one that can be 
enforced with arms. General Rldgway Is 
playing his cards exactly right. 

‘T accept nothing on faith,” he told his 
press conference. “My primary considera¬ 
tion Is the security of my troops.” 

Hope may be dimming for the eventual 
success of the long, exhaustive negotiations 
at Kaesong, but It is reassuring to know 
our military commander has not deviated 
from his objective: that he Is not interested 
in an armistice at any price. 


Symposium on World Atfairt 


EXTENSION OF HEMAHKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 16, IS51 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Sun¬ 
day, August 12. Issue of the Wichita 
Beacon, of Wichita. Kans.. contained an 
interesting symposium on world affairs. 
It presented the views of nine of my col¬ 
leagues and myself on the subject of our 
future international relations. 

I think that Mr. Louis Levand, pub¬ 
lisher of the Beacon, is to be congratu¬ 
lated for presenting these views to his 
readers. Although each of the com¬ 
ments represents an individual approach 
to the problem, there are a good many 
similarities in viewpoint. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the symposium be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Thxse 10 Unxtid Statu Sxnators Qxvx the 
Beacon Thexe Views on World Atfairs 
Senator John J. Bparkbian, Democrat, of 
Alabama: I am against the go-it-alone policy. 
The free world can stop the onrush of 
communism, but working separately the 
democracies are doomed. Therefore, I favor: 
<1) Continuing support and strength to 
United Nations, as the best single hope for 
world peace. (S) Adequate military and 


economic aid to other countries that wiu 
join us in oppMlng the would-be world 
dictators, (3) Building a strong defense 
here to discourage aggressors from attack 
on us. and organizing offensive forces that 
can defeat any aggressor nation. (4) Re¬ 
maining willing at all times to settle dif¬ 
ferences with other nations by negotiation 
and peaceful means, but always on honor¬ 
able conditions absolutely devoid of appease¬ 
ment In any form. 

Senator Margaret Chase Smith, Republi¬ 
can of Maine: I think most every well-in¬ 
formed authority will agree that our foreign 
policy should be twofold: (1) To make ag¬ 
gression as unattractive as possible, and (2) 
to make cooperative peace as attractive as 
possible. Most of us support International 
economic schemes, such as the Marshall plan, 
to effect peace But many of us oppose pro¬ 
posals for matching our military strength 
with our International economic goals. Be¬ 
fore we can even approach a guess as to how 
large our armed services should be we must 
have some idea of what we want the size of 
our military force to do. We should make 
it crystal clear to the polltburo that we will 
hack our firm talk. Russia must be con¬ 
vinced that we mean what we say. 

Senator Pat McCarban, Democrat, of Ne¬ 
vada: Against our adversary (Moscow) who 
recognizes no rules, wc cannot afford to play 
the game (war) according to Hoyle’s rules or 
Emily Post’s. Our hands have been tied bo- 
hlnd our back, while Moscow acts with both 
hands free. Our propaganda must be In 
deeds as well as words. I urge five points: 
(1) Breaking relations with all Communist 
counrtlea: (2) expel Russians and their pup¬ 
pets from all societies: (3) officially con¬ 
demn the Kremlin for their crlmee—slave 
labor, police terrors, mass murders (geno¬ 
cide), aggression against neighbors, denying 
civil rights, and so forth; (4) full support 
of underground insurgents against commu¬ 
nism; (6) open cooperation with all fugi¬ 
tives from communism 

Senator Rosbrt A. Taft, Republican, of 
Ohio. We Republicans are constantly met 
with the statement: Nobody should question 
the recommendations of our military, no¬ 
body should question the foreign policies of 
our State Department. We who do question 
are immediately smeared by the administra¬ 
tion press, by radio and television crttlcs, and 
charged with torpedoing the “bipartisan 
policy,” which hasn't existed since 1948. But 
It is true the great power of Russia today was 
built by the policies of Roosevelt at Tehran 
and Yalta and by Truman at Potsdam and 
by their acceptance of the theory that com¬ 
munism was a "form of democracy" and Rus¬ 
sia was a peace-loving, liberty-loving democ¬ 
racy. Under such delusions we established 
the Russians In Berlin and Prague and 
Vienna. 

Senator Habby P. Cain, Republican, of 
Washington: America’s destiny has never be¬ 
fore been so dependent on the outcome of a 
presidential election. This has become clear 
as crises and emergencies and startling events 
and wars follow one another over the Nation’s 
news pages. I think It increasingly evident 
that whether or not we shall finally fall over 
the brink into a cesspool of socialism, cor¬ 
ruption, and ultimate disaster, our fate will 
be determined at the 1952 polls. I was first 
to advocate rearming of Japan and China 
against the Reds, and also for Incorporation 
of Spain, Greece, and Turkey in our European 
alliance. Spain Is the only really tenable 
area In Europe today, protected from Bed 
armies by the Pyrenees, as Britain is by the 
English channel. 

Senator James E. Durr. Republican, of 
Pennsylvania: The United States faces a 
fight for Its very existence. Never before has 
our Nation been in such mortal danger. Wa 
allowed our Military Establishment to fall 
apart for 6 years after the last war. Russia 
meanwhile was building its war power. To¬ 


day It completely outmatches the might of 
all the free world nations combined. A year 
ago the Russian-inspired sneak attack in 
Korea almost won out. It caught us totally 
unprepared, unexpecting. The Beds hoped 
to seize Korea, later Japan, still later the 
Philippines. But they missed the boat some¬ 
how. This week we have another fake peace 
proposal from Russia. Shall we shake hands 
In amity with a fellow that holds a dagger 
ready to stab us in the back? 

Senator Alexander Wiley. Republican, of 
Wisconsin: A 13,000-mlle trip through Eu¬ 
rope showed a group of us that the challenge 
of communism everywhere sUll remains. 
Only teamwork with our allies can do the 
big job th'kt faces us. Here Is what I found. 
In a nutshell; (a) The Marshall plan has 
worked. Western Europe has made great 
progress toward full economic recovery. 
Their production often exceeds prewar pro¬ 
duction. Their economic and military pro¬ 
grams Intertwine; (b) The general will to 
oppose communism has hardened, become 
firm. This will to resist the enemy gains 
point from General Eisenhower’s policies, 
(c) Europe's defenses can't be Improved too 
fast But they’re pitifully weak compared 
to the 176 Bed army divisions that may at¬ 
tack them. 

Senator Edward Martin, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania; Years ago American citizen¬ 
ship was a protecting shield the world over. 
It was insurance against mistreatment, in¬ 
sult, and robbery. All nations respected 
Americans and our passports That respect 
was earned by a firm, straightforward pol¬ 
icy. backed by a courageous State Depart¬ 
ment. What now? You all know. Weak¬ 
ness makes Americans abroad the victims of 
Injustice; American missionaries arrested 
and expelled: American businessmen tor¬ 
tured, forced to make false confessions for 
their lives: American reporters tortured, de¬ 
nied contact with our Government by arro¬ 
gant satellites of Communist Russia. Teddy 
Roosevelt showed us how to speak softly, 
but carry a big stick. Now, we have a plnk- 
tinged State Department making policies, 
selling out our reputation end prestige. 

Senator Burnet Maybank, Democrat, of 
South Carolina; “There is nothing more 
urgent or important to our military pro¬ 
gram now than the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The A-bomb alone has 
saved us thus far from a global war. Rus¬ 
sia’s respect for atomic power has preserved 
Europe’s borders from Communist hordes. 
I am happy to be chairman of the Appropria¬ 
tions Subcommittee handling their funds. 
We face two paramount threats: Externally, 
the ever-spreading scourge of communism; 
Internally, the ever-mounting hazard of In¬ 
flation. The first monster threatens the 
entire world. The second has a devastating 
appetite, capable of paralyzing our entire 
economy. It Is easier to discuss these twin 
threats at the same time. They are part and 
parcel of the same diabolical scheme to wreak 
havoc and chaos on our people. 

Senator Olin Johnston, Democrat, of 
South Carolina; The Federal Government’s 
multl-bllllon-dollar foreign-aid program Is 
designed to send us Into economic ruin or 
give us a black eye before our political allies 
abroad. We are undertaking a financial re¬ 
sponsibility unparalleled in world history. 
I^e time has already arrived when this 
should be greatly decreased generally and 
terminated in many instances. But when 
steps are taken In this direction it will seem 
like ’’taking the bottle away from a hungry 
baby.” That will mean lll-feellng abroad. 
If we continue this spending program, It will 
be with money we do not have. Cmr taxes 
will rise again and again and again. We 
have already expended far more abroad than 
will ever be spent on our needy people here 
at home. I see the result as an advance at 
Boelalist thinking and planning. 
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Tlra W«it Point Cue 

SSSCI'EiNSXOlSr Ol* RIEMIASKS 

HON. HUOI BUTLER 

XN TBE BKNATE OF HIE TTNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. BtJTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres* 
Ident, in yesterday's Washington Post 
appeared an exceptionally fine letter 
from a West Point cadet entitled "Cadet 
Speaks," dealing vith the honor system 
at West Point and the recent violations 
which have been so widely public^zf^d. 
This cadet points out what a compar¬ 
atively small number of boys at West 
Point are Involved in this affair, and 
emphasizes the fact that we should not 
condemn the others because of the few 
who have gotten themselves into trouble. 
His letter certainly shows the deep feel¬ 
ing of the cadets for their motto, "Duty, 
honor, and country,” and I feel It is a 
fine expression of the attitude of most 
of the boys there. 

I might add that I am very p^oud to 
say that none of the boys I have ap¬ 
pointed to West Point have been in¬ 
volved in this matter In any way. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Cadet Speaks 

I am one of the 2,400 cadets at West Point 
and, the motive for writing this is to be 
found In the multitude of newspapers that 
spread throxighout this great country of ours 
and reach the eyes of all our people. 

It seems to be somewhat misunderstood 
what has happened at West Point and some 
of the statements of our distinguished Sena¬ 
tors have really caused me worry: especially 
those who suggest *^the abolishment of West 
Point." It seems to me that these men wish 
to extinguish one of the greatest lights that 
burns for democracy and freedom, and has 
lighted the way for us in times of peril, by 
the production of some of our finest and 
greatest military leaders, for many decades. 

We at West Point feel that the honor sys¬ 
tem Is one of the bulwarks that has sup¬ 
ported and developed the fine men that have 
graduated from the Academy. It has not 
produced merely good men, but the best men. 
We all know this system and have lived by it. 
We have had complete faith in our fellows 
and never once doubted them or their actions. 
It certainly was a blow to us all. but we do 
not feel prejudiced in any way. We know 
and like these men. They are fine fellows, 
but, and I emphasize, they violated what 
we all upheld and so they must pay as others 
have. (Here I wish to pose a question: Why 
don’t people Judge West Point by the 2,300 
men remaining instead of the 00 who have 
erred?) 

They should not be entitled to violate 
this code and receive some sort of punish¬ 
ment different than those who have been 
dismissed In the past. It seems that if these 
men had been firm in their respect for West 
Point and Its Ideals and had really wanted 
to be the kind of men that graduate, they 
would not have committed themselves to 
what they did. 

I imagine that it is somewhat bard for 
you to understand why we feel the way we 
do. but X ask you to look at our shield and 
emblem where you see duty, honor, and 
coimtry. These are not words only, but they 
really mean what they say, and what they 


stand for is what we stand for. There Is no 
glory mentioned them and men do not and 
should not come to West Point for glory in 
any one form or another. 

I feel that the thousands of men that 
have gradxiated feel the same as I do. 1, my¬ 
self am only an average cadet, with average 
marks, and am from an average American 
family. There are hundreds like myself that 
go to school there and we work hard and we 
play hard. 

It simply bolls down to the fact that these 
cadets violated our honor code. Cadets, 
other than these, learned of these violations 
and Investigated these men and found that 
they had done wrong. As I heard mentioned 
by another man. "Black is black and white 
in white and no light gray lines can be 
drawn in between." These men did wrong, 
and they must pay fully; If I did wrong I 
would pay the same penalty; and If any man 
does wrong he also le expected to pay the 
same penalty. 

Again I aay that West Point and her honor 
system Is one of the greatest educational bul¬ 
warks in this world. If people wish us to 
produce as we have done In the past, then 1 
feel that they should respect us and our 
honor system and Tm sure that West Point 
never has or never will fall the American 
people when called on for military leadership. 

A Cadet or '53. 

West Point. 


The Tidelands Isiae 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

H0N.ZALESN.ECT0N 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 16.1951 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. Pi’esident, I ask 
imanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "The Tidelands Issue,” pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Star on Sun¬ 
day, August 12, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Tidelands Issue 

There Is reason to doubt that the Senate 
will go along with the so-called tidelands bill 
that the House has enacted by a vote of 265 
to 109. In any event, If It ever reaches the 
President In its present form, the bill—spon¬ 
sored by Democratic Representative Walter, 
of Pennsylvania—is almost certain to suffer 
the same fate as similar legislation In the 
past. That Is to say, it will be vetoed, and 
the chances of overriding the veto will be 
slim at best. 

All this is fairly predictable because the 
bill is wide open to challenge on the ground 
that it is far too sweeping in the way it would 
quit-claim Federal rights to oil and gas de¬ 
posits within the seaward boundaries of 
the coastal States. Although its critics have 
resorted to grossly exaggerated attacks on It, 
It falls considerably short of offering a good 
compromise settlement of the highly com¬ 
plicated Issues Involved in this long-stand¬ 
ing Federal-State dispute over ownership and 
control of the vast mineral wealth In the 
submerged lands off our shores, particularly 
off Louisiana, Texas, and California. 

The Supreme Court, In its historic decisions 
of 1947 and 1960, has affirmed that the Fed¬ 
eral GKivernment has paramount rights to 
the resources of the coastal lands beyond the 
Inland waters of the States. What still re¬ 
mains to be determined, however, is the pre¬ 
cise dividing line between ttM»e rights and 
the States* Interests. Accordingly, in an ef¬ 


fort to settle the question, the Walter bill 
provides that everything within the seaward 
boundaries of the States should be regarded 
as belonging to the States. Generally 
speaking, the boundaries would be those 
claimed by the States at the time of their 
entry into the Union. In most cases, the 
line would be 3 miles from the State’s coast 
line, though for Texas, in keeping with the 
treaty ratified when it Joined the Nation, the 
distance would be 10.6 miles. 

For the sake of settling the dispute, the 
Federal Government might well agree to this 
provision of the Walter bill If the provision 
Itself were definite and final. Unfortunately 
however, the bill declares that any State, if 
it can get the approval of Congrees, may In 
the future extend Its seaward boundary be¬ 
yond three geographical miles, or beyond 10.B 
miles In the case of Texas. In other words, 
the legislation, far from putting an end to 
the issue, would encourage the States to ex- 
pand their claims in the years ahead and en¬ 
gage in recurrent legal controversy with the 
Federal Government. Moreover, it would en¬ 
title them—especially Louisiana, Texas, and 
California—^to 87 Mi percent of all the royal¬ 
ties and other proceeds earned from the de¬ 
velopment of oil and gas deposits In the tub- 
merged lands recognized as belonging to the 
whole Nation, not merely to a few States. 

If Congress would enact legislation defi¬ 
nitely fixing the seaward boundaries along 
the lines suggested by the Walter bill (taut 
without that bin’s loophole for expansion¬ 
ist claims in the future) and if the revenue 
from the Continental Shelf beyond those 
boundaries were earmarked In the Jaw for 
the entire Nation (without big special hand¬ 
outs to a small minority of privileged States), 
there would be little reason for a Presldenti^ 
veto. At any rate, such a measure—which 
would uphold States’ rights, but stUl recog¬ 
nize Federal paramountcy over submerged 
lands containing perhaps 70 or BO percent of 
our offshore wealth—would serve the inter¬ 
ests of the country as a whole more effectively 
than the one approved by the Bouse. 

As matters stand today, the offshore wealth 
is not being developed or exploited. This 
Is so because the oil companies—as a result 
of the Supreme Court's decisions—have been 
enjoined from doing anything about it until 
the Federal Government and the States agree 
upon a firm delimitation of their clashing 
claims. It is certainly to the interests of all 
parties concerned—not least the American 
people—that Congress should legislate a 
compromise settlement less vulnerable to a 
veto than the Walter bill. 


The Army Reterve Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday. August 16,1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Rooked at Rucker," which ap¬ 
peared in a recent issue of the Swift 
County News, published at Benson, 
Minn. The editorial deals with the in¬ 
efficiency with which the Army operates 
Its reserve program. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recobd, 
as follows: 

Rooked at Rucker 

A typical example of how inefficiently the 
Army operates its Reserve program Is the 
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taking of men from the FortyHMVenth In¬ 
fantry Division at Camp Bucker, Ala., as re¬ 
placements for the soldiers now returning 
to the States from Korea under the rotation 
program. 

^ How badly the Army has botched the Re- 
aerve program at the very start Is well 
known, but a year after the war has been 
going on It is still tactlessly stepping on the 
toes of many servicemen. 

» Many of the men Joined the National 
Guard years prior to their recall to active 
duty January 16. Most of them are veterans 
of World War II and have several years of 
longevity. The rest of the men who Joined 
the National Guard prior to its mobilization 
the first of this year Joined because they felt 
as long as they had to go into the Army, they 
might as well take their training with men 
from their home. 

' That was one of the big selling points of 
the National Guard program. Learn and 
train with men from your own home town, 
the posters blared at the young eligible men. 
They fell for the bait, and are now starting 
to know how the Army keeps promises. 

|k They will now be sent as Infantry replace¬ 
ments to the Far East command or Korea. 
(They will be thrown in among men they 
‘have never seen before. Ask any veteran 
,of World War II and he’ll tell you that the 
life of an infantry replacement was the 
toughest thing he had to face In the Army. 

The Army has a "plausible” excuse for the 
calling of men from the Forty-seventh. It 
says that the men are members of the Army 
and hence subject to go anywhere on the 
.{International checkerboard the service 
beckons. No one can dispute that. But to 
sell a man a bill of goods and then casually 
overlook the promises that lured him into 
the Army is rather callous and certainly not 
profitable. 

With such tactics, it is small wonder that 
the Army has a hard time filling its Reserve 
ranks during times of peace. With such 
tactics it kills all incentive a civilian might 
have for Joining a National Guard or Reserve 
unit. 

The way It handles men once It gets them 
In the Army has created a deep feeling of 
mistrust that Is not easily overcome. 

Perhaps we’re prejudiced because we saw 
the Benson National Guard leave here Jan¬ 
uary 16 for Camp Rucker and know most of 
the fellows in the unit. We Just wonder how 
the Army ever expects to build its Reserve 
program again with such flagrant abuses of 
the men once they are In the service. The 
seeds of discontent will bear fruit in the 
years to come when the Army again seeks 
to build its Reserve program. 

Two men from Benson have already been 
taken from the division, and more are to go 
In the next call, which is expected to be out 
this week. The thought of going overseas 
wouldn’t be so repugnant to most men of 
the Forty-seventh if they could go with the 
men with whom they have trained for the 
past 6 months. 

In one swoop, the Army has gained perhaps 
8.000 replacements at the cost of perhaps 
killing a futxu^e Reserve program. 


Betieve It or Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

or XOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVSB 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 


written by our colleague from Georgia 
[Mr, Camp] : 

Bxlucvx lx ox Not 

My dear constituents, on Thursday. August 
8. the House passed H. R. 5064, the largest 
peacetime appropriation ever made by any 
government in the history of the world. It Is 
for the amount of $66,000,000,000 to arm thia 
country and prepare it to meet any threat to 
its security. This amounts to $367 for each 
man, woman, and child In this country. 
It Is hard to conceive of this vast amoxmt of 
money. If it were coined into gold dollars, 
there would be 66,670 tons of these gold 
coins. If loaded Into freight cars, each car 
carrying 40.000 pounds of gold or $16,800,000, 
there would be 3,3S4 carloads of it. If these 
cars were made up into trains of 40 cars 
each, there would be more than 83 train- 
loads. If these trains were traveling over the 
same railroad at 15 minute intervals, it 
would take 48 hours, or 2 days and 2 nights, 
for them to pass through your town. As 
one Member said, "This is a lot of dough.” 
It requires this sum to arm. equip, and 
maintain our Armed Forces of three and one- 
half million men. When this huge sum is 
expended, we hope that we will have an 
Army, Navy, and Air Force equal or better 
than that of any country in the world and 
sufficient to protect us. 

Within a period of 60 days, this money 
will begin to be spent at the rate of 
$1,000,000,000 each week. This money 
will go into the hands of our people and 
unless the stricteet controls are exercised by 
the Government and by every man, woman, 
and child in the country, there may be rank 
Inflation. 

Everyone of us should guard against in¬ 
flationary practices of every kind. We should 
not buy anything we do not need or can do 
without, and above all, we should not hoard 
food, clothing, or any other necessity. 

I fear that many of our people do not 
realize the seriousness of this undertaking, 
and I hope that all of us cooperate toward 
the end that we will not be engulfed by the 
enemy of Inflation at home while trying to 
protect ourselves against the th-eats of 
enemies abroad. 

The weather Is hot up here and we are 
working long hours In the hope that we may 
finish before S^tember 1 In order to have 
a little rest. 

Hoping to see you soon, I am 
Sincerely, 

SxoMxr Camp, 
Member of Congress, 


A Conference on Flood Control 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CARL T. CURTIS 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, following the recent disastrous floods 
the Lincoln Journal newspapers of Lin¬ 
coln, Nebr., called a conference on the 
subject of flood control. It was held at 
Lincoln. Nebr., on August 11. 1951, and 
was attended by 280 weekly and daily 
newspaper representatives and farm 
and community leaders from Kansas 
and Nebraska. I would like to insert 
that resolution in the Record. It is as 
follows: 

Whereas at this meeting assembled this 
11th day of August 1851 at Lincoln, Nebr., 


there are assembled several hundred resi¬ 
dents of eBBt«m Nebraska and eastern Kan¬ 
sas. to discuss methods of flood control; 
and 

Whereas the sentiment of the meeting is 
quite generally In agreement that the only 
sound approach to the flood-control pro¬ 
gram Is an over-all, coordinated, cooperative 
approach consisting of a sound soil and 
water conservation program on the tributary 
watersheds, combined with both small and 
large retention structures on the minor and 
major tributary streams, together with such 
major, main channel structures as are in¬ 
dicated to control water that cannot be 
controlled In small watersheds; and 

Whereas there have already been formed 
and are being now formed many organiza¬ 
tions on a small watershed basis which are 
prepared or will be prepared to utilize Fed¬ 
eral assistance In the full development of 
their soil- and water-control programs: Be 
It therefore 

Resolved, That this body does therefore 
petition Congress to proceed immediately to 
make funds available to Individual water¬ 
shed groups who are prepared to utilize such 
funds to expedite progress and completion 
of conservation and flood control measures 
within their respective watersheds. 


G1 Education Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 

OF MICmCAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I also wish 
to include in the Record the following 
article from the New York Times of July 
23, 1951. This article deals with the 
benefits derived by the Veterans under 
the OI education bill. It gives a graphic 
illustration as to how millions of our vet¬ 
erans have gained an education which 
they otherwise would have not had an 
opportunity to obtain. Many of them 
are now lawyers, doctors and other pro¬ 
fessional men. As they helped America 
on the battlefield in the last war, so 
they will help America on the home front 
through their education. Our country 
has gained Immeasurably through their 
hard work and study. A great deal of 
conversation is being made about the 
wasting of the taxpayers’ money, but it is 
my belief the GI education bill was one 
of the best Investments this country ever 
made and the educational program of 
the bill was a worth-while service both to 
the veterans and to higher education 
generally. 

The Times article follows: 

GI Called Credit to United States Educa¬ 
tion—^Mature, Serious Students Did Much 

To Raise Standards, College Officials 

Declare 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

The Ol education bill, which enabled 
2.350,000 servicemen to attend colleges and 
universities, and another 8,430,000 to go to 
technical and vocational schools, has left a 
permanent Imprint on American education. 
Because of their maturity and seriousness, 
the veterans changed the general attitude 
toward schools and colleges. 

These conclusions were reached In a sur¬ 
vey of 30 representative colleges and uni- 
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fenttlM, oonductml by the New York TLmee* 
The etudy Indicated that the InfLuence of the 
eeterane on education had been elgnlflcant 
and wholesome. The campua **rah-rah** 
spirit has been, to a large extent, replaced 
by a down-to-earth, scholarly attitude. 

After Wednesday, no veteran will be eligi¬ 
ble to begin training under the GI bill, which 
already has provided for 8,170.000 veterans 
an educational and training that cost 
114.000,000,000. 

Virtually all the educators reached in the 
survey urged that Congress extend the pro- 
vlsimis Of the OX bill to include men now 
fighting In Korea or those who have been 
drafted. 

vxw WXKT "JUST roa thx amx" 

In the opinion of the educators, few ex- 
servicemen attend college "Just for the 
ride” or to "get on the gravy train." Con¬ 
trary to fears expressed when the bill was 
adopted in July 1044, the educators held that 
the men who studied under Government sub¬ 
sidy were serious minded, attended to their 
studies, and In all other respects were a 
credit to their institutions. Indeed, for the 
most part they got higher grades and did 
better work than their civilian classmates. 
In almost every respect, the average veteran 
was a superior student on the campus and 
in the classroom. 

To a considerable extent, the veteran 
tended to be more vocational minded than 
the nonveteran. He was interested In 
courses that would prove worth while or 
assist him directly in his profession. For 
that reason, he was more impatient with 
cultural courses that did not contribute to 
his technical training. 

But the veteran also changed the general 
attitude of the public toward education, the 
survey showed. 

Several educators pointed out that a feel¬ 
ing had developed among parents that their 
sons must get at least a college education If 
they were to amount to anything or be able 
to compete in the professional labor market. 

A significant Influence of the veterans on 
colleges was the change In teaching methods. 
Because the veterans were more mature. In¬ 
structors were able to go to the heart of a 
problem without too much preliminary In¬ 
troduction. In the opinion of Dr. William 
H. Coleman, dean of the college at Buck- 
nell University, the QI’s stimulated better 
teaching. A survey taken at Bucknell 
showed the Importance of student attitude 
and maturity. 

Those who made the lowest grades as pre¬ 
war students showed the most Improvement 
In the postwar years. Dr. Coleman noted 
that the veterans had a steadying Influence 
on the campus, as their greater experience 
and maturl^ made their college work take 
on new meaning. 

Similarly, ofDcials at the University of 
Pennsylvania pointed out that the interest 
taken by the veterans in their studies had 
set a helpful example for the student body as 
a whole. There was a definite feeling on this 
campus that the educational program of the 
GI bill was a worth-while service both to the 
veterans and to higher education generally. 

From the University of Illinois, Dr. Robert 
G. Bone, director of the division of special 
services for war veterans, said the faculty 
had been stimulated because the GI was not 
afraid to ask questions or to discuss any 
point with the teachers. 

TXaCHXRS XXPT OV TBXtt TOSS 

**More than one teacher has told me that 
he had to be on bis toes in his cl a s ses after 
1946 as never before," Dr. Bone commented. 

"We have statistics each semester showing 
conclusively that the scholastic average of 
the veteran was higher than the nonveteran 
(the married veteran was higher than the 
unmarried veteran). The percentage of vet¬ 


erans placed on probation and dropped has 
always been lower than the nonveterans." 

James C. Dolley, vice president of the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas, brought out that the GTs 
did consistently better academic work than 
nonveterana—about one-half a letter grade 
higher on the average. Re added: 

"The OI's toned up the general level of 
scholarship. When they took part In student 
activities—such as student government— 
they were more mature and practical In 
their approach to problem solutions." 

The coordinator of veterans' education at 
Northwestern University, Dr. Chester Wil¬ 
lard, said the veterans had entered whole¬ 
heartedly into the varied activities of life on 
the campus and had contributed a notably 
serious attitude and agreeable pleasant cour¬ 
tesy which remains from their military dis¬ 
cipline." 

That the higher academic standards 
brought about by the OI’s will be lasting Is 
apparent from the comment made by many 
educators. Stanford University officials 
pointed out that the intellectual curiosity 
and maturity of the veterans broadened the 
scope of many classes. This has been car¬ 
ried Into the postveteran period, as pro¬ 
fessors have become accustomed to a higher 
level of student performance. Similarly, 
Dean Fred C. Cole, of Tulane University, 
observed that most of the veterans came 
specifically for an education, and their 
presence Increased the intensity and seri¬ 
ousness of the educational process. 

According to officials at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, the GI bill opened a new era in 
American higher education. It was charac¬ 
terized as one of the wisest educational ex¬ 
penditures the Federal Government has ever 
made in behalf of the people. 

"The veterans brought to the Columbia 
campus an atmosphere of seriousness of pur¬ 
pose and a sense of responsibility," the offi¬ 
cials stressed. 'They became Interested in 
the more serious phase of college life. They 
are vitally concerned with public affairs, 
with world problems, and are equipping 
themselves for sound oltiisenshlp." 

Florida University reported that the GI 
brought about an atmosphere of more ma¬ 
ture Judgment and of serious study, gener¬ 
ally raising the spirit and morale of the 
student body. He contributed to a general 
revision of the curriculum and helped bring 
about a more wholesome attitude toward the 
responsibility of higher education to the 
people. 

xrrxcT die educstzoit 

Dr. George L. Cross, president of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oklahoma, was of the opinion 
that the ultimate effect of the GI’s on the 
campuses of the Nation would be Improved 
teaching. Be said the GI bill was one of 
the best investments this country ever bad 
made. 

Praising the GI’s on the campus. Dean 
William C. DeVane, ol Yale University, said 
the veterans had set a pace in academic 
excellence that had been revivifying for 
American higher education. 

"Most of us here at Yale feel that the GI 
bill has been an extremely worth-while in¬ 
vestment for the country and for higher edu¬ 
cation," Dr. DeVane declared. "Very few of 
the GI students abused the privilege of hav¬ 
ing their tuition and expenses paid. The 
contributions that they made l^ond the 
classroom were equally useful. They brought 
maturity and seriousness to such extracur¬ 
ricular affairs as they were interested In, 
and it is not too much to say that they 
quickened and Improved Uie life of the col¬ 
lege." 

Dean John O. Weldln, d the University of 
Rhode island, pointed out that as a rule, the 
veteran was more responsive in discussion 
and more demanding of the instructor than 
the younger nonveteran students. He be¬ 


lieved the veterans would leave a permanent 
effect on the educational program of the in¬ 
stitution because "the quality of the work 
In the classroom, once raised, remains on a 
higher level than It had been previously." 

The views expressed by Dr. George E. Ven¬ 
der Beke, registrar and director of admissions 
at Marquette University, typify those of other 
educators reached in the survey. Dr. Vender 
Beke listed these contributions made by the 
veterans to the campus: They supplied In¬ 
centives for a revision of methods of teach¬ 
ing and courses of study; they generated a 
renaissance of healthy school spirit, and they 
actively participated in civic and community 
campaigns. 

Dr. Nils Y. Wessell, vice president of Tufts 
College, pointed out that the GI brought to 
the American college campus a maturity and 
seriousness of pmpose that has made its im¬ 
pact on the nonveterans. The overseas ex¬ 
periences of the exservicemen helped make 
college students more conscious of Interna¬ 
tional affairs and problems. 

"Although the veterans in many instances 
had difficulties in readjusting themselves to 
scholastic work." Dr. Wessell said, "their 
definiteness of purpose and determination 
enabled them to overcome many difficulties. 
Unquestionably, the educational Investment 
the country has made In the GI has been 
worth while for the men themselves and for 
the Nation as a whole." 


Price It in Blood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 

or MZSSOUlU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, 1 include the following edi¬ 
torial from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of August 13.1951: 

PaiCE It in Blood 

The Census Bureau has announced Fed¬ 
eral tax collections alone last year averaged 
out at $248 for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States, or roughly double the 
bite of 8 years ago. That figures right at 
$1,000 of haid-earned cash taken from every 
family of four. 

Will anybody be shocked into action? 
No. Most will read, recall bis Federal In¬ 
come tax was less than that, then dismiss 
the whole thing. That Is why Federal spend¬ 
ing soars year after year and few Congressmen 
make any real effort to economize. The tax¬ 
payer forgets that no person who buys any¬ 
thing escapes a Federal tax; that the direct 
Income levy la often a minor part of what 
he pays annually. In 1060. less than half of 
that $248 average came from individual in¬ 
come tax. 

So maybe what we need Is to start express¬ 
ing these Federal extravagances, not in terms 
of now-meaningless dollar sums, but In terms 
of the number of American families whose 
entire tax burden would be spent for a given 
Government gimmick. 

For example, those office divans a defense 
agency recently bought for a mere $40,000. 
That's the whole painful tax take from 
you and 39 of your lielghbors who haven't the 
time or the money for a luxurious divan in 
thf office. 

Or take the two Treasury officials who, 
with their wives, flew to Idaho at a Federal 
cost of $2,000 to make a convention plea that 
individual citizens curtail their spending. 
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Aren’t you happy to know that you and one 
other family eamer eweat blood for an 
entire year to pay the equivalent of this 
merry junket’s costt 

Or. to get down to ’’legitimate” spending, 
take the $36,000,000 the President wants lor 
the start of a $4,000,000,000 point 4 program 
to de-backwardize alien natives who hadn’t 
for a thousand years thought of themselves 
as backward until Mr. Truman popped off. 
That amounts to the tax take from 35.000 
families, or the population of a nlce-sized 
town whose business would boom if that 
sum were spent there. 

Perhaps a more realistic wording in legis¬ 
lation would help wake up Congressmen and 
taxpayers. So we recommend the preamble 
to each money bill introduced, Instead of 
reading “A bill appropriating $10,000,000 for 
the expansion of whiffenpoofery.” should 
read ”A bill bleeding 10,000 families for the 
expansion, etc., etc.” 


St. Lawrence Waterway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 

or MZCHIOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 
Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an article which ap¬ 
peared in the August 13 edition of the 
Detroit News: 

CoNQRSss’ Record Is Shameful 
It is true, unfortunately, that the latest 
setback given the 8t. Lawrence seaway in 
the House Public Works' Committee was the 
work Of “powerful lobbyists “ 

That explanation of how the national 
Interest came to be thwarted was given by 
M J, Coldwell, Canadian political leader, in 
n lecture comparing the Canadian with our 
lorm of government. Such an outcome on 
. Issue of national Importance would have 
been impossible or nearly so at Ottawa, he 
Buid. which, again. Is correct. 

Our form of government has become in 
modern times extraordinarily susceptible to 
minority-group pressures, a fact most glar¬ 
ingly instanced by the seaway's own dismal 
story. Indorsed and urged by every na¬ 
tional administration for more than 30 years, 
the project nevertheless has yet to win ap¬ 
proval by Congress. Neither major party, 
when in power, has been more successful 
than the other In accomplishing its en¬ 
actment. Our form of government has not 
given us the strict party responsibility fa¬ 
vored by the parliamentary system, which, 
at its best, must be conceded to excel ours 
In accurate expression of the majority will. 

The part played by lobbyists in the sea¬ 
way's committee defeat was clearly shown 
by analysis of the vote. Few votes against 
it were cast by members with an obvious 
motive based on sectional Jealousies. The 
rest could have been influenced only by the 
spadework of private interests—mostly rail, 
coal and power—^that, for their own reasons, 
long have fought the seaway. 

It is not a pretty state of affairs when 
such Interests can determine our action on a 
project called by highest military authority 
vital to national defense. The legislative 
hlelibry of the seaway reflects shame on the 
American Congress. The merited rebuke by 
the Canadian statesman, it is hoped, will 
Inspire it to do better next time. 


Wh«f$ Rifflit Witii the Democratic Party? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF OAuroamA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, during 
this era of the “big lie,” the smear, and 
the sneer, it is refreshing an^ Inspiring 
to hear authoritative voices raised in de¬ 
fense of what is good and right, not only 
with the United States but with those 
entrusted with the task of governing it. 
The very distinguished president of the 
Los Angeles Daily News, Mr. Robert L. 
Smith, on July 19 addressed the Demo¬ 
cratic Luncheon Club of Los Angeles. 
His remarks have been the subject of 
widespread comment in California, and 
I am sure they will prove of interest to 
every Member of the House. Under 
unanimous consent. I Insert Mr. Smith’s 
address in the Record: 

V^HAT’a Right With the Democratic Party? 

(By Robert L. Smith) 

Chairman Arnold, members of the Dem¬ 
ocratic Luncheon Club, and dlatlnguiahed 
guests. Just 2 years ago, from this same 
vantage point, and using this same micro¬ 
phone. I addressed your organization on 
the subject, What’a Wrong With the Demo¬ 
cratic Party? When your chairman, George 
Arnold, asked me to speak to you today I waa 
struck with the idea that it might be pro¬ 
vocative and perhaps constructive to ex¬ 
amine the other side of the coin through 
discussing What's Right With the Demo¬ 
cratic Party? 

Perhaps it’s because we enjoy, and some¬ 
times abuse, freedom of speech and freedom 
of press, or perhaps it’s because millions of 
our citizens have never had it so good— 
whatever the reason, important segments of 
our populace bave developed into chronic 
“fernlnsters.” Whether it is the Sunday 
morning quarterbacking of Saturday’s U8C- 
Notre Dame football game, or the way the 
administration, any administration, is run¬ 
ning the Government, they’re "agin” it, In a 
vocal and often bellicose manner. When 
General Knudsen, who. you will recall, was 
head of the War Production Board in World 
War II, was asked what he thought of the 
human race, he reflected for a few moments, 
and said: “They’re mostly good, God-fear- 
Iqg, well-meaning people, but 95 percent of 
them are adept at taking things apart, and 
only 5 percent adept at putting them back 
together again.” Mind you, he wasn’t re¬ 
ferring exclusively to Republicans either; 
the percentage must be even higher there. 

This fernlnster psychology, which in some 
cases is nothing more than a byproduct 
which provides a safety valve In our demo¬ 
cratic form of government, but in other 
cases, unfortunately, is fraught with more 
dire implications, has made it popular to 
criticize leadership In any form, from the 
football quarterback to “that man (any man) 
in the White House." 

Most people who have had occasion to go 
to Washington, and, indeed many who have 
not, seem to consider it fashionable and 
zmart in a sophisticated sort of way, to refer 
to Washington as a madhouse and gener¬ 
ally to disparage all that goes on there. As 
a member of two governmental committees 
which meet frequently In Washington. I 
have had occasion virtually to commute be¬ 


tween Los Angeles and our Capital and, la 
addition, to gain considerable Insight into 
the workings of our various governmental 
departments, military, social, and eco¬ 
nomic. and I can say to you, based on this 
experience which extends over a consider¬ 
able period of years, that moat of the men, 
'and most of the departments in Washington 
are doing an outstandingly efficient and 
effective Job against formidable obstacles. 
Because the Demccratlo Party Is the party of 
the people, it Is therefore a very human 
party, and subject to human frailties. To 
say that the administration and the people 
In it have never made any mistakes would, 
of course, be fatuous, but when we consider 
the enormous size and scope of the present 
problems which confront our Government, 
and when we consider the social, economic, 
and military advancements which this coun¬ 
try has achieved in recent years, in all ob¬ 
jectivity it must be conceded that somebody 
In Washington la doing something besides 
collecting deep freezers and mink coats. 

Now then, let us analyze some of these so¬ 
cial, economic, and military achievements. 
In other words, as that happy warrior A1 
Smith would have said, let’s look at the 
record: 

The administration has broadened the 
base and extended the benefits of social 
security by the enactment of the new social- 
security law. 

The administration has established a 
farmers’ agricultural adjustment and price- 
support program which, in 16 years, has in¬ 
creased the farm Income by 800 percent, 
while substantially reducing Interest rates 
on farm credit, and reducing farm mort¬ 
gage indebtedness 60 percent and farm mort¬ 
gage foreclosures by 95 percent. 

The administration has established a soil- 
conservation program, a rural electrification 
program, and has developed water resources 
which have directly benefited millions of 
our citizens and. Indirectly, contributed to 
our expanded economy and Increased stand¬ 
ard of living. 

While on the subject of an expanded econ¬ 
omy and increased standard of living, let us 
point up the fact that, whereas the admin¬ 
istration believes that our over-all economy 
can be expanded to support both our civilian 
and our defense requirements, the reaction¬ 
aries contend that our economy cannot sup¬ 
port such a program. What is the real an¬ 
swer based on our actual experience from 
the beginning of World War II to the pres¬ 
ent time? Immediately after Pearl Harbor 
these same disciples of doom said civilian 
living would have to be cut to $66,000,000,000, 
the J933 low, as compared with the 1940 
level of $72,000,000,000. But what actually 
happened? By war’s peak, production for 
civilian use had been boosted to $112,000,- 
000.000, while we had superimposed on our 
civilian economy another $100,000,000 for 
war materials. In other words, despite dire 
predictions to the contrary, the over-all 
standard of living actually rose substantially 
during World War II. For example, just 
prior to Korea, In terms of real dollars (cor¬ 
rected for Inflation) oiu* standard of living 
as measiued by total consumption was 62 
percent greater than in 1940; the amount 
put aside in personal savings was 111 percent 
greater, and liquid assets held by individuals 
102 percent greater. This experience shows 
that in order to support the increased finan¬ 
cial burden of necessary defense, it Is not 
necessary to cut living standards or to com¬ 
promise our American system. We can, if 
we put our minds, our hearts, and our know¬ 
how to the task, have an expanding economy 
which will support strong defense and. by 
1956, raise our standard of living one-third 
above 1949 levels. This is not merely my 
opinion, this Is the opinion of unbiased 
financial and economic authorities. 
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WbUe di8gruntl«a SepublicMU oarp about 
deficit fiuanclbg <at tbe eane time reflecting 
their opposition to inoreased taxes by their 
totes In Congress) the administration has 
not rssotrted to deficit financing and. in fact, 
has operated in such a manner that the net 
balanoe of income oter the past 5 years has 
been seven bllUon more than expenditures, 
and there Is now a budget surplus of more 
than $3,000,0(H>,000, This '*BOund money" 
policy of the administration is in no small 
way due to John Snyder, our Secretary of the 
Treasury, who spoke to your group here Just 
a few weeks ago. 

With Increased demands, principally mili¬ 
tary defense expenditures. Secretary Snyder 
warns that higher taxes, wage and price con¬ 
trols, and limits on credit are necessary If 
we are to continue on a pay-as-you-go basis 
without cutting into essential civilian re¬ 
quirements. Yet the very Republicans who 
claim to be sound money men are opposed to 
higher taxes, opposed to controls, and op¬ 
posed to credit limitation. Moreover, these 
self-same Republicans would, on the one 
hand, have had us reduce military defense 
expenditures and, on the other, risk a third 
world war by pursuing MecArthur policies 
In Asia. 

The administration has neutralized Red 
aggression In Europe by setting up first the 
MarshaU plan, then the North Atlantic 
Treaty organization, and finally a Supreme 
Allied command under Elsenhower. We 
have taken the lead in establishing and co¬ 
operating fully In the operation of such 
international organizations as the United 
Nations, the Pood and Agricultural Organiza¬ 
tion, and the World Bank. When commu¬ 
nism threatened Greece and Turkey, we sent 
aid to those beleaguered countries, and to¬ 
day they stand firm in democratic ranks. 
Incidentally, SB percent of the Democrats 
voted for this aid, while 80 percent of the 
totes against It were Republican. 

We came to the aid of the peoples of 
Prance and Italy In their struggle against 
the political cold war onslaught of commu¬ 
nism. In each of these countries commu¬ 
nism has been defeated In two free elections 
since 1047. There is no longer danger that 
they will vote themselves into the hands of 
the Soviet Union. We came to the aid of 
the people of Berlin when the Kremlin tried 
to take them over. We and our allies kept 
Berlin alive by the historic miracle of the 
airlift, and, as a result, Berlin is free today. 

The administration has given new hope 
to industrial and business enterprise ell 
over the world through point 4, which offers 
under sound conditions capital and Ameri¬ 
can know-how to countries whose resources 
and industrial potentials have not hereto¬ 
fore been adequately developed. In line with 
Its policy of aid to impoverished nations the 
administration Insisted upon sending grain 
to India over bitter Republican opposition. 

The administration Invited the Republi¬ 
cans to Join in a bipartisan foreign policy and 
In both words and action lived up to such 
a policy. Typical are the important posts in 
government which hove been given to Re¬ 
publicans such as General Marshall and John 
Poster Dulles. Conversely, at one of the 
most crucial periods in our international life 
the Republicans completely scuttled this bi¬ 
partisan policy with the passing of their 
distinguished leader, Senator Vandenberg. 

While the Republicans have employed 
witch hunts, smear campaigns and personal 
vilification of administration leaders, and 
resorted to red herring tactics, the adminis¬ 
tration has actually prosecuted and Jailed 
Communists, while the MoCarthys and 
Hlckenloopers have merely given Up service 
to this problem In an effort aimed not to 
rid the country of Communists per se, but 
to embarrass and heckle the administration. 
The Republicans have done their best to use 
the Kefauver crime committee as a means 


of proving that the administration U cor¬ 
rupt. Let's quote Senator EJotauvsb per- 
eonally on this subject: 

"The Impreaalon seems to have gotten 
around as a result of the Investigations which 
the Senate Crime Committee conducted, that 
political parties and thetr leaders are dis¬ 
honest, crooked, imd bound up with crime 
and criminals. That impression certainly is 
most erroneous and wholly unjustified. 

"There are crooked politicians. Republican 
and Democratic, and we exposed them 
wherever we found them. There also are 
crooked businessmen. Crooks have been dis¬ 
covered in the labor movement. Happily, 
they are a very small minority. In no case 
do I believe that they reflect the morals of 
the whole. Conversely, those who charge 
that they do should have another look at 
their own morals. • • • 

"We must remember that this crime com¬ 
mittee of which I was chairman was spon¬ 
sored by the Democratic majority, that Its 
membership was Democratic in the majority, 
and that It exposed corruption and crime 
wherever they were found, letting the chips 
fall where they may.** 

The admlnlatratlon stopped Red aggres¬ 
sion in Its tracks in Korea, and Its faith in 
the United Nations as a world instrument 
for good was confirmed last June when the 
Security Council acted swiftly to condemn 
this Soviet-sponsored aggression of the 
North Koreans. As it has met other sharp 
Issues, boldly and without fear, the admin¬ 
istration met the Korean laeue and by so 
doing checked and confounded the plans and 
timetable of the Soviet aggreagors. 

A year ago Korea appeared as an easy con¬ 
quest to the Soviet rulers In Moscow and 
their agents in the Far East. But they were 
wrong. Today, after more than a million 
Communist casualties, after tbe destruction 
of one Communist army after another, the 
forces of aggression have been thrown back 
on their heels. They are back behind the 
line they atorteci from suing for peace. 

Things have not turned out the wa: the 
Communists expected. 

The United Nations has not been shat¬ 
tered. Instead, It is stronger today than it 
was a year ago. 

The free nations are not demoralized. 
Instead, they are stronger and more confi¬ 
dent today than they were a year ago. 

The cause of world peace has not been 
defeated. On the contrary, the cause of 
world peace Is stronger than It was a year 
ago. 

We have been fighting this conflict in 
Korea to prevent a third world war. So far 
we have succeeded. We have blocked ag¬ 
gression. and we have kept the conflict from 
spreading. The attack on Korea has stimu¬ 
lated the free nations to build up their de¬ 
fenses in dead earnest. Korea convinced the 
free nations that they had to have armies 
and equipment ready to defend themselves. 
The United States is leading the way, with 
defense expenditures of 840.000,000,000. 
Other nations are devoting a largo share of 
their national effort to our mutual defense. 
Never before in history have we taken such 
measures to keep the peace. Never have the 
odds against an aggressor been made so 
clear before the attack was lounebed. 

We have the United Nations which ex¬ 
presses the conscience and the collective will 
of the free world. We have the Organization 
of American States which Is building the 
strength of this hemiaphere. We have the 
North Atlantic Treaty which commits all the 
nations of the Atlantic community to fight 
together against aggression We have uni¬ 
fied land, sea. and air forces In Europe, under 
the command of General Eisenhower. We 
are strengthening the free nations of the 
Par East and setting up collective security 
arrangements in the Pacific. Most Impor¬ 
tant oi all, we have shown that we wm fight 


to resist aggression. The free nations have 
fought and won In Korea. 

Never before has an aggressor been con¬ 
fronted with such a series of positive meas- 
uree to keep the peace. Never before in his¬ 
tory have there been such deterrents to the 
outbreak of world war. 

Despite the pomp and circumstance and 
the histrionic folderol which accompanied 
the removal of General MacArthur, despite 
his admitted genius, glamor, and articula¬ 
tion, the three-rlng circus which the Re¬ 
publicans made of this incident has finally 
boomeranged to the point where most think¬ 
ing people consider the removal action Justi- 
fied and necessary as shown by current opin¬ 
ion polls. 

This boomerang reaction was predicted In 
a poll conducted by Elmo Roper among 832 
officially credited press correspondents. Sev¬ 
enty-two percent of these correspondents 
thought the majority of the American people 
would finally come to believe that the re¬ 
moval of MacArthur was Justified and right, 
while only 16 percent thought to the con¬ 
trary. Three percent said It would depend 
on the outcome In Korea. Incidentally, 86 
percent of these correspondents thought 
from the beginning that the removal of Mac¬ 
Arthur was justified and right, while only 
18 percent disagreed, and 2 percent didn't 
know. 

The administration has steadfastly be¬ 
lieved In and fought for economic controls 
as a curb lor inflation during periods of 
emergency, yet It is the Republicans who 
have screamed the loudest about inflation 
who are responsible for the Impotent, wa¬ 
tered-down controls bill now In effect. 

Now, in conclusion, let's summarize. There 
are bound to be flaws in any party organ¬ 
ization, particularly one as fluid, as dy¬ 
namic, and as progressive as tbe Democratic 
Party. Moreover, in the nearly 20 years 
during which that party has been In office 
this country, and the world, have been con¬ 
fronted with the most colossal problems 
within the memory of man. Prom tbe great¬ 
est depression on record, through the most 
devastating global war in history, to the 
atomic and electronic age which has pro¬ 
duced the grim, tense, cold war in which 
we are today engaged Yet, when you add 
up the plus and minus columns, there’s a 
big net profit. The record of the Democratic 
Party over these years is a record of achieve¬ 
ment and progress, and a record of which 
to be proud, and the program of tbe Demo¬ 
cratic Party, not only then, but now and for 
the future, is a program of which to be 
proud. Moreover, the unfortunate fact must 
be weighed that most of the objectives 
achieved during the Democratic adminis¬ 
tration were achieved against strong Re¬ 
publican opposition—an opposition which 
has degenerated to a point where the Re¬ 
publican Party has become a party of nega¬ 
tion end sterility. As a strong believer In 
the two-party system, I, for one, would like 
to see the Republican Party come up with an 
affirmative, constructive perspective and pro¬ 
gram It would be good for all America if 
they did, but up to now they Just haven't. 

Nevertheless, the cold, hard facts are that 
under the stewardship of the Democratic 
Party the United States of America is 
stronger today than ever before in Its his¬ 
tory. Our free enterprise economy is the 
moat productive In the world More people 
are gainfully employed at higher wages than 
ever before, and corporate earnings are at 
the highest level on record. No other form 
of government promotes the general welfare 
of its citizenry as vigorously or as effectively 
as does our American democracy, nor has 
any nation ever assumed world leadership on 
the same high level of unselfishness and hu¬ 
man! tarlanlsm as has America In our time. 
Thus the Democratic Party remains the 
party of peace, the party of prosperity, and 
the party of the people. 
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Military Appropnatioa Bills 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILUAMG. BRAY 

or xirozAKA 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, we have just 
passed two gigantic military appropria¬ 
tions blHs—^appropriations that will 
shock our economy and will plunge our 
people much deeper in debt. The ad¬ 
ministration has given the armed serv¬ 
ices a blank check, drawn on the tax 
money of our Government. The chair¬ 
man of the House Committee on Armed 
Services has told us that this is only the 
beginning of their requirements—^that 
more and greater demands are to come. 
We are not '‘let in" on the plans of the 
administration, but we are told that 
unless this great amount is approved our 
armed defense effort will fail. 

The Congress and the people of this 
country are placed in a most embarras¬ 
sing position. Through its leaders, the 
administration states that any deviation 
or questioning of this armed services 
budget wir be an aid to the Kremlin and 
will be a vote of no confidence in our 
boys fighting in Korea. 

The second appropriations bill is for 
construction of new installations. It 
proposes to scatter tens of millions into 
the building of various Army camps, of 
airfields, and of other facilities. The 
armed services ignore the fact that less 
than six short years ago we had suffi¬ 
cient installations to train more than 
15.000.000 men to win World War II. 
Yet. today we are asked to build scores 
of new installations while so many of 
the established ones are abandoned and 
allowed to grow over with weeds. 

In my own State of Indiana there are 
two fine air bases that have been aban¬ 
doned. I do not want at this time to 
ask for any favors for my own State, but 
across the river in Illinois is located one 
of the really fine airfields of the Na¬ 
tion—George Field. It was constructed 
at a cost of many millions of dollars. 
Adequate housing is available. If need¬ 
ed, the airplane runways can be ex¬ 
tended to any desired length. Yet in the 
planning of the armed services groups 
this field is to be ignored and abandoned 
with scores of others. 

Unnecessary, extravagant and waste¬ 
ful spending of money, of material, or 
of manpower can never help our coun¬ 
try; but it can lead to the ruin of our 
economy. Lenin once said that America 
will spend itself into ruin. Could this 
be a specific example of what Lenin had 
in mind? The reliance upon wealth as 
power is dangerous. It is a sign of de¬ 
cadence, such as Croesus eventually real¬ 
ized. in that great riches are not suffi¬ 
cient protection for man. In our coun¬ 
try today it would seem we are using 
as the measuring stick of national de¬ 
fense how much we spend and not how 
much we accomplish. Every combat sol¬ 
dier knows that wars are won by the 
courage and bravery and intestinal forti¬ 
tude of the men on the battle line and 


not back in the palatial officers’ clubs or 
fine polo fields of extravagant installa¬ 
tions. We cannot make an impregnable 
America by merely voting more and 
more money, if it is wasted and used un¬ 
wisely. Every bit of money and material 
that is used in unnecessary installations 
injures the potential defense effort of 
America Just that much, and cripples the 
economy that has made America great. 

There are many of us here in Congress 
who demand that before the wild ex¬ 
travagant appropriations of the armed 
services be listed as “must" legislation, 
the services utilize the great installa¬ 
tions we already have, that they make a 
sincere and honest effort to eliminate 
waste of the taxpayers’ money, such as is 
illustrated by the abandonment of 
George Field in Illinois and of other sim¬ 
ilar facilities all over the Nation. 


Consolidation of District VA Offices 
* Detrimental 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUBITTB 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter from George W. 
Grader, department commander, the 
American Legion, Department of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Inc., Boston. Mass.; 

The American Legion, 

Department of Massachusettb, Inc., 

Boston, Maas., August 14, 1951 
Hon Thomas J. Lane, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D C. 

My Dear Congressman; Thank you for 
your letter of August 8 with an attached copy 
from the Veterans’ Administration at Wash¬ 
ington signed by Mr. Clark, Deputy Admin¬ 
istrator 

It seems to me that his letter Is quite 
similar to the public release that went out 
In which they claim a great deal of savings 
in salaries and rents by moving the Boston 
office to Philadelphia. However, when one 
analyzes the matter it does not figure out. 
It seems to me that if It takes 100 people to 
handle a certain amount of cases in Boston, 
It Will be Just as expensive la personnel to 
handle the same amount in Philadelphia. 
I do not see where there would be any sav¬ 
ings of money in salaries. 

If the rent is $1.25 a square yard In Boston, 
to handle the same amount of files, It will 
be approximately as expensive per square 
yard In Philadelphia; so I do not see where 
they are saving any money in rents. True, 
Mr Clark states that the Government owns 
the Atwater Building in Philadelphia, but 
in lieu of rent there will be heat, cleaning, 
repairs, etc., which would offset rent If the 
building were owned. 

Therefore, his statements of savings seem 
to be far afield. We here In the Legion feel, 
and readily so I believe, that any consolida¬ 
tion would be detrimental to the service of 
the veterans, widows, and orphans that a 
grateful Government, some years back, 
through Its Congress issued them. It seems 
to me that it is up to this same body at 
Congress to see to It that these Imposed 
Injustices do not occur. 


Z appreciate your interest deeply as well 
as the other Congressmen and Senators who 
have also signified their Intent to do every¬ 
thing to see that the veterans who have 
made this country safe for democracy are 
given a democratic regime. 

My warm personal regards, and with kind 
wishes, I remain. 

Sincerely yours, 

OEOROE W. G8A0EB, 

Department Commander 


How Rent Control Boomerangs Against 
the Public 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LESUE C. ABENDS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Congressional 
Record an article by Lee Thompson 
Smith dealing with the experiences of 
other countries with rent control. 

It is a thought provoking article which 
I feel merits the consideration of all of 
us. At the very least we must recognize 
that there is no real substitute for in¬ 
dividual freedom and initiative, and that 
once artificial government controls are 
Imposed there are Invariably demands 
for their broadening and continuation. 
Controls have been demonstrated to be 
the means by which an economy of 
abundance is converted into an economy 
of scarcity, where everyone Is the loser. 
The article follows; 

How Rent Control Boomerangs Against 
THE Public—Many Nations Show Trage¬ 
dies or Rental Housing Hamstrung by 
THE Abuses or Emergency Reforms 
(By Lee Tbompson Smith, chairman, execu¬ 
tive committee. Home Title Guaranty 
Co.) ^ 

In the world's reckless turn toward the 
left, which has been manifest now for many 
years, there have been innumerable in¬ 
stances of the people selling their birthright 
for a pottage of lentils. But I have never 
personally encountered a more striking In¬ 
ternationa! panorama of this folly than that 
which I was privileged to study at a recent 
conference in Paris 

Nation after nation revealed Its sorry 
plight as delegates described wretched hous¬ 
ing conditions and general construction 
dilemmas foisted on the public through the 
abuse of rent control. In each case, be¬ 
tween the lines of statistical reports, ran 
tragic overtones of the people being deprived 
of decent and adequate places to live and 
to work simply because of bureaucratic 
dictatorship. 

The conference was the organizational 
meeting of the International Confederation 
of Beal Estate Agents, attended by 360 ex¬ 
perts. Delegates from nine of the most 
civilized countries in the world participated 
in the panel discussions, including 26 dele¬ 
gates from the United States. 

And the most amazing lesson of the S-day 
deliberations was that you do not have to go 
behind the Iron curtain to find people so 
complacent that they allow their pockets to 
be picked by ideologists. 

It is a lesson we should study and Isara 
by heart. 
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PerbapB one of ibe fralltlee of human 
nature le 13ie eapaetty to turn a reform into 
a ytoe. hut when a neoeeeary expedtent In 
an emragency. eueh ae rent oontrtd. once 
becomee rooted In bureaucracy, It Inevitably 
beeomee perpetuated to a degree that boom¬ 
erangs againat evwyone. 

This has been demonstrated In country 
after country. The consequences are ex¬ 
tremely serious. When the people of war- 
tom nations are denied the poeelbUttles of 
rehousing because of arbitrary and imprac¬ 
ticable bureaucratic deoreee, tbe situation 
is tragic indeed. 

France, for example, admits that It has 
learned that a sure way to stop all resi¬ 
dential rental building is to Impose rent 
control. Holland finds Its housing situa¬ 
tion alarming. In Norway, where rents have 
been the same from 1039 to 1061, the country 
realizes that It will be plagued with a hous¬ 
ing shortage until 1069. In Austria, where 
some rents have been held to the equivalent 
of 10 street car tickets, houses have fidlen 
into disuse, building credits have disap¬ 
peared. and the housing crisis is described as 
unimaginable. 

Black markets In rooms have developed 
in Vienna with 1 room bringing more 
than 30 times the amount of legal rent fixed 
for the entire apartment. 

"Wherever a policy of rent pegging has 
been enforced, the ultimate outcome has 
been catastrophe," declared M. Claudius 
Petit, French minister of reconstruction 
and town planning, in summarizing the 
work of the congress at the final session. 

Vet rent control, per se, is only half the 
story. Once natural economic laws are sur¬ 
rendered to the arbitrary power of govern, 
mental office—no matter how competent and 
honorable the officeholder may be—confu¬ 
sion and far-reaching Injustice are inevitable 
results. 

Cuba, for example, finds Itself with two 
classes of landlords and two schedules of 
rents. There, two buildings of equal value 
and appointments are rented in a ratio of 
1 to 3.6 because one was built before 1937 
and one after that year. The result is that 
the one class of landlords is economically 
prohibited from carrying out Indispensable 
repairs, expected by tenants when they see 
such repairs made in an equal building on 
the other side ot the bureaucratic fence. 

Deep-seated evils develop. Oood will be¬ 
tween tenants and londlordfl is destroyed. 
Tenants are taiight to disregard all of tbe 
responsibilities of the owner Socially dan¬ 
gerous falsehoods are sown—the tenant Is 
always right and the landlord always wrong. 
The virtues of thrift and tbe painstaking 
building up of private property are confused 
with greed and clouded with suspicion. 

But worst of all, official thinking Is 
twisted and the very purpose of rent c<w»- 
trol is distorted. This happens when tbe 
cart is placed b^ore the horse by fixing 
rents to produce an arbitrary small profit 
rather than to regulate rente In harmony 
with economic trends. In other words, the 
private assets of an owner are examined as 
a factor, rather than the posalbillties of en¬ 
couraging rental construction. 

For example, when Switzerland was faced 
with the necessity of easing rent control In 
Older to stimiilate some construction. It 
apparently did not weigh the needs for con¬ 
tinuing the system, nor the capacity of the 
public to pay in accordance with greater 
incomes. It merely adjusted rents to allow 
landlords to obtain a return of 8.8 percent 
on invested income on buildings erected 
before 1948. And It allowed a return of 
8.8 percent on buildings erected after that 
year. 

Bren this recognition of a minimum In- 
come was granted In the teeth of bitter 
opposition in Switzerland. 


The plight of France has been notorious. 
Bent control which bsgan In World Wsr 
I has never been shaken off. IClnlster Petit 
reported that retail prices in FVance have 
soared to more than 185 times their 1914 
level, and building costs have climbed to 
130 times that level, while rents are still 
only 7 times what they were In 1914. The 
result has been paralyeis in rental construc¬ 
tion. 

France had half a million homes entirely 
bombed out In World War n and more than 
a million and a half damaged. But another 
two million ITench homes have been allowed 
to fall Into disrepair by the suffocation of 
rent control. The region of Caen through 
which our Invation of Burqpe was made, 
supplies a pitiful case. Caen sums up its 
report: 

"For those who suffered a total loss, their 
house will be rebuilt in 6. 6 or 10 years 
porhaus. For those who lost only their 
source of rental income. It is wretchedness." 

Belgium, on the other hand, has taken 
this bull in band to the extent that the 
prospects for reconstruction were looking 
bright at the start of this year until new 
rises In the costs of materials and labor, 
coupled with the armaments budget re¬ 
stricting building credits, began to apply 
the brakes. 

LitUe Holland's story sounds statistical¬ 
ly familiar to Americans, except that we 
had no Rotterdam deliberately rubbed out 
by Nazi terrorists. 

"Up to May 9, 1940, eve of the German 
Invasion of the Low Countries, rents which 
were regularly fixed by free and Independent 
agreement between the parties concerned, 
had remained at a fairly low level." Holland 
reported to the congress. "Large numbers 
of houses had been built during the depres¬ 
sion. Hence rents for working-class dwell¬ 
ings, built between the wars, had fallen to 
80 percent of their original level, and middle- 
class rents were down to 63 percent. 

"In December 1940, the occupation au¬ 
thorities published tbe rents decree of 1940, 
pegging rents at the level they had reached 
on May 9 of that year. 

"After the liberation of the Low Coun¬ 
tries (May 5, 1946) the 1940 decree remained 
In force, and the situation remained un¬ 
changed until the end of 1950. On last 
January 1. the 1951 rents law came Into 
fOTce. It allowed a 15-percent Increase on 
the legal level of rents. While tbe general 
cost-of-llvlng index showed an Increase from 
100 In 1038 to 216, rents are now only 13 
points above 1938." 

We have heard of that 16-percent rise 
above depression rents In this country 

Public housing, of course, no matter how 
uneconomical, has been a tempting plum for 
the bureaucrats in most countries. By hob¬ 
bling private Industry by making rental con¬ 
struction virtually impossible under current 
costa, socialistic experiments are subsidized 
and tbe public Is hoodwinked. In Britain’s 
experiment in socialism private construction 
Is effectively throttled. 

The resultant crisis abroad has reached 
the point where M. Petit urged the following 
on the departing dslegatee: 

’The Idea of a Marshall plan In this field 
would surely be an excellent one. 

"Our American friends, whose fra nkn ees is 
exceeded only by their sense of reality, 
might understand that property Investments 
have a higher economic and social value than 
Industrial equipment credits. 

"Who cannot see the 10,000 well or better 
housed families are a factor equally powerful 
and far less burdensome than the upkeep of 
a military division?" 

This, indeed, is something to ponder in our 
cold war against the destructive ideologies at 
work in the world todiqr. But also there is 
something to ponder in the manner in which 
our western economic order has been be¬ 
trayed by the tourniquet of rent control un¬ 
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reasonably tlf^itened on one of Its most vital 
arteries. 

Can we fight the forces of slavery with this 
economic handicap? If we povilst In the 
debilitating practices that have wrought such 
havoc elsewhere, to whom can we turn for a 
Marshall plan of resuscitation? 


Off^the-Reservation Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
most interesting to read that top brass 
In the Detroit office of ordnance was 
transferred overseas because he used 
some surplus property to build a row¬ 
boat and was entertained by those who 
were receiving contracts at the hands of 
the Detroit ordnance office. 

Mr. Speaker, the Rossford Ordnance 
Depot at Rossford, Ohio, in my district 
needs some special attention in the way 
of investigation as to what has been 
going on there. I am informed that 
Rossford Ordnance Depot is part of the 
Detroit Ordnance District. It has been 
proclaimed that the Rossford Ordnance 
Depot is the largest pool of motor ve¬ 
hicles and parts in the world. That it 
has a record of every motor vehicle 
owned by the War Department. And 
for the money invested in warehouses 
and parts it surely ought to be the great¬ 
est motor vehicle pool to service and 
maintain these vehicles. In fact, the 
authorization bill for the Armed Forces 
passed on Friday last requested the sum 
of $8,313,533 for Rossford Ordnance, for 
expansion, so I believe that the opera¬ 
tions of the Rossford Ordnance Depot 
should be completely investigated before 
millions more are wasted while no effi¬ 
cient use is made of what is already 
there. 

Yet last year with all the equipment, 
motor vehicles, and their records, the 
work was not done by this great depot 
of motor vehicles. There was painting 
off the reservation while a $11,000 paint¬ 
spraying ^uipment remained idle sim¬ 
ply ^ saying there was no drying room. 
The repairing of motor vehicles after 
being shipped in from around the coun¬ 
try and overseas was by off-the-reserva- 
tion spending at a maximum cost of 
$3,600 per vehicle, while there was this 
great investment in motor vehicles, parts, 
and equipment to perform the service. 
1 am informed that It was not let out by 
bids, that such contractors even pur¬ 
chased parts while there were parts by 
the millions stored in Rossford Ordnance 
Depot. And that those connected with 
Rossford Ordnance, instead of perform¬ 
ing its own service, farmed out repair¬ 
ing, installation of windshields, paint¬ 
ing, and other items even though this 
vast investment in warehouses, plant 
machinery, and parts existed in Rossford 
Ordnance Depot. 

Mr. Speaker, how much ofl-the-reser- 
vation moneys were spent by the depot <m 
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the outside? It was not let out by bids 
and even these contractors on occasions 
purchased parts in their repair work, 
while the ordnance depot was supposed 
to be the War Department’s greatest 
pool of motor vehicles and parts. And 
that Government equipment, machin- 
ery. and other things were freely off the 
reservation put out for non-Oovernment 
use. 

Mr. Speaker, the investigation of the 
Detroit district ordnance area should 
certainly take in Rossford Ordnance De¬ 
pot as to what it has been doing at 
least covering the past 5 years. Because 
of its equipment and parts, motor ve¬ 
hicles came to Rossford Ordnance for 
repair, but instead of doing the work the 
Rossford Ordnance Depot farmed it out. 
What sense was there in bringing motor 
vehicles from great distances and from 
overseas, when upon arrival at Rossford 
Ordnance the work was not performed 
there? 

This whole matter has been quiet over 
a period of time and 1 believe that there 
should be a full and complete investiga¬ 
tion of not only the Detroit ordnance 
district office but those reservations un¬ 
der it, especially Rossford Ordnance De¬ 
pot. It should be examined thoroughly 
by a committee of this House as to its 
transactions for the last 5 years in view 
of what has gone on. and as to what use 
is being made of the greatest motor- 
vehicle pool, when parts and machinery 
are available for use. yet not performed 
on the reservation. And also especially 
in view of an admonition claimed to have 
been made by top brass that the men 
must stop *’all this talk about work being 
sent out of the depot or be laid off.” 

Mr. Speaker, I call special attention to 
the Armed Forces Committee and the 
House Expenditures Committee for a 
thorough investigation of all the records 
of Rossford Ordnance, with reference to 
It*; operation, as to its not performing 
v'oi k in the way of painting, installation 
of windshields, paying repair bills, and 
authorizing outside payment of as much 
as $3,600 per vehicle while machinery 
and equipment are or should be at Ross¬ 
ford Ordnance. In view of the fact that 
there have been established irregularities 
in the Detroit district office of which 
Rossford Ordnance is a part, I believe a 
special committee should hold hearings. 
People who have worked in the plant at 
Rossford Ordnance are fearful of re¬ 
prisals on testimony but I am sure that 
a committee of the House can go through 
what has happened so as to stop the 
wasteful use of Government money. 

Mr. Speaker, with the exposure of ir¬ 
regularities in the Detroit district ord¬ 
nance office and the transfer of a top 
brass to overseas assignment because he 
built a rowboat out of surplus property, 
I believe that the operations of Ross¬ 
ford Ordnance Depot should be thor¬ 
oughly gone over with reference to its 
off-the-reservation spending covering 
automobile painting, automobile repairs, 
truck repairs, putting in glass wind¬ 
shields, and other off-the-reservation 
expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker, if the top brass was 
transferred for using surplus property to 


build a rowboat, surely it is worth while 
to examine into the off-the-reservation 
expenditures at Rossford Ordnance 
pot, at Rossford. Ohio. And I believe 
that a committee of this House, through 
Investigation, should be able to find out 
how much money has been spent off-the- 
reservation by the Rossford Ordnance 
Depot, the details concerning such ex¬ 
penditures. and the use of the reserva¬ 
tion property for non-Oovernment uses, 
so that these matters might be com¬ 
pletely examined into with a view of 
stopping any irregularities as to future 
expenditures in which the sum of 
$8,313,633 was authorized last week for 
Rossford Ordnance Depot expansion. 


Matanuika Valley and Palmer, Alaska, 
Advance—^Alaska: The Land of Oppor¬ 
tunity 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF B4INN1ESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August IS, 1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, because 
of its important position in the defense 
of our country, and also because of the 
tremendous opportumties still existing 
in Alaska for young men and women, 
I felt sure that Members of Congress and 
readers of the Conoressional Record 
would be interested in an editorial article 
concerning the Matanuska Valley and 
the progress it has made during the last 
16 years. 

I am happy to get permission to insert 
into the Record the editorial written by 
William L. Baker, editor and publisher 
of the Ketchikan (Alaska) Chronicle in 
the issue for Monday, July 23. Mr. Baker 
has just completed a trip throughout 
most of the Territory of Alaska and has 
related his Impressions and observations 
in a series of editorials in his excellent 
newspaper. 

The article follows: 

Palmer. —After 16 years of pioneering, the 
Matanuska Valley project has arrived. The 
I'lwn of Palmer, once a wide place on the 
Alaska Railroad, has been Incorporated this 
year with a population of about 1,000, the 
business district has grown from a few opera¬ 
tions owned by the co-op to almost 100, and 
the beautiful, picturesque valley boasts 3,500 
to 4,000 persons, most of them living In part 
off the farm produce of the valley. 

It was a bleak day In 1935 when 202 fami¬ 
lies arrived in the valley, refugees from the 
dust bowl of th? Middle West, which had 
had Its share of drought and depression. 
Of those original 202 families, 41 still are In 
the valley farming, 2 or 3 are In business 
In Palmer, and 16 others are living in the 
Anchorage area, some of them farming near 
Alaska’s largest city. 

Chief cash crops of the colony are Its milk 
and potatoes, with smaller vegetables coming 
next. The Matanuska Valley Farmer’s Co¬ 
operative Association did a gross business 
last year of $2,261,260, oH which dairy prod¬ 
ucts were the largest Item. Milk brought in 
$400,000, and the dairy operates a reconsti¬ 
tuting plant for the Army at Fort Richard¬ 


son, mixing the ingredients of milk In "Iron 
cows” at a gross of around $500,000 per year. 
Butter production was stopped recently, but 
Ice cream Is being developed into a major 
item and its production is being expanded. 

Typical of the pioneers who have stayed 
and made good Is Carl Meier, mayor of the 
newly incorporated town. Originally from 
Duluth, Minn., the father of five children, 
he has replaced Walter Plppel as a produce 
farmer. He operates four trucks, making 
trips to Valdez each week, and to Anchorage 
two or three times a week. He and his boys 
also make coal and oil deliveries In the 
valley. 

Walter Huntley, a member of the Alaska 
Benate, who came north from Bault Ste. 
Marie. Mich., Is another prominent colonist, 
about to become third division United States 
marshal. Two of his children who came 
north In 1935 are now married to Alaskans 
and two who were born in Alaska are living 
here in town. Mrs. Huntley is Palmer’s post¬ 
mistress. 

Kenneth Poster, who came from Steven¬ 
son. Mich., operates Ken’s Electric Shop In 
Palmer, selling appliances and doing much 
of the wiring work in the valley. 

Everett Yohn, from Tomahawk, Wls., and 
Moose Lake. Minn., operates the valley gro¬ 
cery store. His wife, Jean Mae, is the daugh¬ 
ter of Col. I. M Sandvlk, formerly of Moose 
Lake, Minn. He Is one of the second gen¬ 
eration who have stayed In the valley and 
made good. 

Oliver Onkka,. who came with his parents 
from Ontanogan County, Mich , is head of 
the Alaska Road Commission for this district. 
He is taking his family back to Michigan to 
visit in a lew weeks. 

Of the 202 farms In the original colony, 
43 have been paid for in full although the 
owners had 30 years to retire their leans 
to the Alaska Rural Rehabilitation Corpora¬ 
tion. The farmers devoting most of their 
land to producing ensilage of peas and oats 
and feeding their own dairy cattle, average 
around $1,000 per month gross The colony 
operates a bottling and distributing plant In 
Anchorage. 

While many of the original settlers went 
back to the States—as did a large proportion 
of those who started out to Oregon and 
California a century ago—some took Jobs 
with the Alaska Railroad or on military bases, 
because of the high wages being offered. 
Some of the colonists have Jobs In town 
or In Anchorage and let their families run 
their farms. But growth In the valley seems 
to be steady. Last year and this about 75 
homes were begun In the valley or in Palmer 
proper. Including a 25-unit Alaska Housing 
Authority project. The town now boasts a 
theater, a weekly newspaper, six grocery 
stores, two department stores, eight garages 
and service stations, three doctors, one den¬ 
tist and various other businesses. The 
colony Itself operates a warehouse, a hard¬ 
ware store, selling appliances; a feed and fer¬ 
tilizer store, a trading post (grocery and 
department store), a garage and a municipal 
water system. 

Palmer is headquarters for construction of 
the Eklutna power project, money for which 
has been appropriated by the United States 
Congress last year and this. The Army’s 
big Fort Rlchaqdson base wants part of this 
hydroelectric power, and so does the city 
of Anchorage, its 30,000 people (greater 
Anchorage) sprawled all over Cook Inlet’s 
shores. 

First time we visited the colony In 1939 
someone told us that the two mountains 
which stand as landmarks are also keynotes 
to what took place In the Matanuska colony. 
To the south Is Lazy Mountain—Influential 
on some of the settlers who wouldn't put 
In the work necessary to success. To the 
west Is Pioneer Peak, the inspiration of 
those whb stuck it out and made good. 
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Their etory to the atory of All who have 
stayed on in Alaska, a land that to not eaqr 
to understand, but a land that can reward 
those who—as Robert Service put it— 
‘^Learn to obey.“ 


On Spanifh Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

or coMWEcrtcuT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. MOBANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, l wish to include the following 
editorial from the Danbury News-Times 
regarding aid to Spain. This is an ex¬ 
cellent, hard-boiled, and realistic edito¬ 
rial which reflects my views and the 
views of millions of other Americans: 

Aid to Spain 

The die-hard opposition to help Spain help 
us in case of trouble dies very hard indeed. 

Public and private citizens who are com¬ 
placent as we toss billions all around the 
world, some to countries which either could 
not or would not lift a finger to help us if 
we became Involved In a war with Russia, 
balk at giving a few millions to the only 
government In all Europe which Is 100 per¬ 
cent antl-Communtot. 

We are glad to note that the Senate For¬ 
eign Relations Committee has approved an 
appropriation of some $400,000,000 to Spain, 
with no strings attached. A subcommittee 
had wanted to put conditions on the appro¬ 
priation. One was that no money be sent to 
Franco unless his government promoted the 
freedoms cherished by the Spanish peoples. 
Quite sensibly the full committee ignored 
this recommendation. 

What we want from Franco now Is help In 
building defenses In Europe against com¬ 
munism. Spain, the military experts tell us, 
is vital in any successful defense of Europe 
against possible attack by Russia and her 
satellites. 

We need bases In Spain, we need ports, and 
we need the aid of Franco's large, efficient, 
and experienced army. This army at present 
Is poorly equipped. But, while we are arm¬ 
ing the nationals of some European coun¬ 
tries who appear a little less than wildly en¬ 
thusiastic at the prospect of fighting Com¬ 
munists, there Is not the slightest doubt how 
Spaniards feel about communism. They 
hate it and all its works, and realize full 
well that Stalin would take great delight in 
conquering the Iberian Peninsula, and plant¬ 
ing the hammer and sickle banner there. 

The opposition to Spain has stemmed from 
some who are Johnnle-come-latelys to the 
antl-Communlst camp. The pro-Red group 
In our own State Department was de¬ 
terminedly anti-Spain and antl-Pranco for 
years. It sided with the Red groups In the 
United Nations, which caused us to sever 
diplomatic relations with Spain some years 
ago. Dean Acheson, whose turnabout on 
the Spanish question has been amazing, de¬ 
clared only a few years ago that we would 
never have anything to do with Franco until 
a Jury system, freedom of press, of speech, 
and religion were adopted in l^>aln, al¬ 
though we have kept up diplomatic relations 
with Russia, which has none of these. 

We could wish there were more freedom In 
Spain, and we could wish Franco were less 
of a dictator. However, we do business with 
a great many countries of whose govern¬ 
ments we do not fully approve. 
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If Franco can help us in our light to pre¬ 
serve our world, let us have (fone with all 
this nonsense, and get him lined up effi¬ 
ciently on our side. We can do what we 
will to bring about reforms In Spain after 
the present crisis to over. If. that is, we 
should think It was any of our business. 


Flood Controllers Should Study How 
Oklahoma Does It 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERTS. COLE 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. August 15,1951 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following ed¬ 
itorial by Elmer T. Peterson from the 
Saturday Evening Post of August 4, 
1951: 

Flood Controllebs Should Study How 
Oklahoma Does It 
(By Elmer T. Peterson) 

With almost monotonous regularity come 
reports, usually In spring or early summer, 
of floods In the great agricultural valleys. 
With corresponding monotony the tendency 
seems either to regard these visitations as 
unpreventable acts of God or to build huge 
downstream dams in an effort to contain 
the torrents after they have got well under 
way. 

Oklahoma, forced by climate and the 
character of Its soil to work faster than 
usual In the conservation movement, comes 
up with a prescription that rejects both 
alternatives. And It works. 

One of the wildest actors In the State Is 
the Washita River, whose guilt Is frequently 
evident in the red mud It carries down Into 
the Red River. In its valley are the begin¬ 
nings of a project to prevent floods by the 
same kind of foresight that stops cancer. 
The method is to halt the evil right where 
It begins—In the gullies, in the furrows and 
right up to the stalk-and-root system of 
grass. Defeating each Individual floodlet 
before it gets started means defeating the 
big flood, for the river has no way of getting 
water except from its tributaries. 

In May of 1950, 13 Inches of rain fell 
within 36 hours on a section of West Owl 
Creek, south of Purcell. This Is the lowest 
official report. Other reports ranged up¬ 
ward as high as 16 5 Inches for that area. 
This part of West Owl Creek had been given 
a thorough soil-conservation treatment. In¬ 
cluding the use of grass, contour farming, 
terracing and the building of smallish de¬ 
tention reservoirs, a degree larger than the 
average farm pond. 

In previous yesirs, downpours of less In¬ 
tensity and volume had produced destruc¬ 
tive floods, destroying crops and contributing 
to the main rush of water down the valley. 
This year the creek stayed within Its banks 
until it had flowed 1 mile past the last con¬ 
servation-treated section of Its valley. By 
that time the creek had received run-off from 
untreated slopes, and it began to go out of 
its banks. The detention reservoirs took 
care of a substantial proportion of the run¬ 
off. The surface treatment held back an¬ 
other substantial share. A regulated flow 
from a draw-down valve in each reservoir 
kept the creek within Irnnks. The three¬ 
fold system worked, even better than had 
been figured in advance by the conservation 
engineers. 
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On May 16. 1951, the Sandstone Creek 
watershed of 65,000 acres, southeast of 
Cheyenne, received a downpoiur ranging up 
to 4 57 Inches. A similar system of deten¬ 
tion dams and conservation practices had 
been not quite completed. The runoff water 
did not even come up to the draw-down 
pipes. In other *word8, none of the perma¬ 
nent pools was filled. Sandstone Creek, 
which In previous similar storms had been 
a bad actor, was perfectly tame and did noth¬ 
ing to augment the flow of Washita River, 
though other creeks in that part of the State 
were doing great damage. 

Barnitz Creek watershed, near Clinton, 
during the same wet period, received 13 
inches of rain within 24 hours, according to 
several unofficial gage tests. It has an area 
of 4,000 acres and Is equipped with two 
detention reservoirs with two smaller dams 
upstream from them, besides the usual sur¬ 
face treatment of terracing, regrasslng, and 
the like. It stayed within its banks while 
neighboring creeks did great damage with 
equal precipitation. 

"We planned it that way,” said one of the 
conservation technicians. All these agrlcul- 
tural-fiood-control-project reservoirs are en¬ 
gineered In advance to hold considerably 
more runoff water, In proportion to drainage 
area, than the big Army-engineer projects in 
the same region. The huge dams built by 
the Army engineers and Reclamation Bureau 
have come under heavy fire In recent years. 
Since one of the chief functions of the big 
dams, according to the promoters, to flood 
control, it is up to the opponents of the big 
projects to propose a practical substitute. 
They will do well to make a close study of 
the Washita program. 


The Adoptioii of a Flag for th« Amoricaa 
Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record on H. R. 5172, a 
measure which I have introduced, pro¬ 
viding for the adoption of a flag for the 
American merchant marine. 

Although approximately 23 countries 
have merchant-marine flags, which are 
separate and distinct from the national 
colors, our American merchant marine 
has no such ensign. In order to provide 
for this omission, I have introduced H. R. 
5172, which amends chapter 1 of title 
4 of the United States Code, entitled 
“The Flag.“ by adding a section at the 
end thereof providing for an American 
merchant-marine flag. 

The bill provides that our merchant 
marine ensign shall be 13 horizontal 
stripes, alternating red and white, and 
the union of the flag shall be a large 
white anchor set diagonally in a blue 
field, with the stock of the anchor at 
the top of the Held nearer the hoist. 
In fact, it will be the same as the na¬ 
tional colors with the exception that the 
anchor appears In the blue field instead 
of the stars. 

I believe that a special flag for the 
American merchant marine will be a 
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great contribution to the morale and will 
enhance the prestige of our ships In 
every port of the world. The display 
of the proposed merchant-marine flag 
on American merchant vessels would be 
voluntary and would not and could not 
replace the national ensifn of the United 
States. The merchant-marine flag might 
be flown from the bow of the vessel 
where the Union Jack is usually flown. 

1 do not anticipate any objections to 
this legislation, which seems so desir¬ 
able and has the support of those most 
Interested in the development and ex¬ 
pansion of our merchant marine. 


New Oil Fields 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK 

OP NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, with 
the present unsettled condition of the 
world today with its many possibilities 
of war, it is imperative that the principal 
sinew of war In modem times, oil, be 
available to those who price their liber¬ 
ty and wish to preserve it. 

The new discoveries of oil in the 
United States which may result in vast 
oil fields and vast quantities of oil should 
be very welcome news to the people of 
the United States. 

The New York Times of July 25, 1951, 
has this to say about new oil fields: 

Ntw OtL PmjM 

What may well be the beginning of a 
new major domestic oil source In the north¬ 
ern Middle West Is Indicated by two recent 
important finds 100 miles apart, one last 
April In North Dakota and another In the 
past fortnight In Montana For several dec¬ 
ades this country has depended heavily, 
though not exclusively, upon southern and 
western areas—such States as Louisiana, 
Texas, and California. If these new finds 
in North Dakota and Montana presage the 
opening of comparable rich fields they are 
of great importance. The mounting num¬ 
ber of cars and oil heaters In this country 
is steadily increasing our consumption of 
this material, while from a global point of 
view the shadows over the future of oil pro¬ 
duction In the Middle East, particularly 
Iran, make it most desirable to Increase pro¬ 
duction from more certain sources, as In 
this country, as rapidly as possible. 

In our gratification over these new finds 
we should not lose sight of the factors which 
made it possible for oil to be discovered at 
depths of 7,000 to 11,000 feet underneath the 
earth. The contributions of geologists, drill¬ 
ing technicians, and related specialists are. 
of coxirse, of the highest Importance, for they 
make possible the location and then the 
reaching of this burled treasure. But Im¬ 
portant. too, are the enterprise and the will¬ 
ingness to bear risks which motivated these 
efforts. Wells that find oil are well pub¬ 
licised, but the large number which are no 
more than dry holes In the ground are rec¬ 
orded only in red ink In private ledgers. The 
men and organUsatlons who search for oil 
at fLhtastlc depths risk milUons In such 
ventures, and frequently lose them. But 
they continue even after repeated disap¬ 
pointments because on balance profits can 
be made If a reasonable proportion of suc¬ 


cesses la attained. In this activity, as in 
many others, the role of the profit motive 
in inducing socially useful action la of pri¬ 
mary Impcnrtonoe, a fact which our peoide 
and our legislators might well keep In mind. 


A Campaign Agaiatl Rent Abutet and 
Intolerable living Conditioni 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 

OF NEW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15.1951 

Mr. DOLUNGER. Mr. Speaker, El 
Dlario De Nueva York is an outstanding 
liberal Spanish newspaper published in 
New York. At this time it is waging a 
campaign against rent abuses and intol¬ 
erable living conditions, as they affect 
Puerto Ricans, Negroes, and other minor¬ 
ity groups. 

On July 8.1951. it published an editor¬ 
ial, which I am inserting in the Record, 
which summarizes its aims and shows 
what it is accomplishing. If more news¬ 
papers would join In the fight with El 
Diario, the battle to wipe out slums and 
provide decent living conditions at fair 
rentals, would soon be won. The goal is 
aptly stated in the concluding paragraph 
of their editorial: 

Our campaign for decent living conditions 
at fair rentals is the cornerstone of our ex¬ 
tensive program. We shall persevere la our 
efforts, with your help and Ood’s guidance, as 
the framers of our Constitution so aptly 
phrased it: “To secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity." 

My sincere congratulations to El Diario 
De Nueva York on the splendid job it is 
doing. 

The editorial follows; 

The Housing and Rxnt Racket — As Oux 
Campaign Develops 

Our campaign against rent abuses and in¬ 
tolerable living conditions, as it affects 
lower-income persons generally, and Puerto 
Ricans and Negroes particularly, has awak¬ 
ened hope In the hearts of many of our read¬ 
ers and friends. In^lratlonal ideas seem to 
be endless. We summarize and refiect upon 
some of the reactions and suggestions of otur 
leaders and well-wishers. 

1. "You are performing a service in the 
highest and noblest traditions of journalism 
by shedding light where darkness and in¬ 
difference prevail." We are flattered and are 
fully aware that we have undertaken a full- 
size Job. But this is a function of a news¬ 
paper In a democracy—^to demonstrate to its 
readers and followers that democracy Is 
real—and surely every effort to promote 
equality and reestablish self-respect and dig¬ 
nity In the oitlasen, however bumble he may 
be, is a service in the cause of democracy. 
Beaten and oppressed men and women can¬ 
not be good Americans. We aim to establish 
equality In rents, in living conditions, in en¬ 
forcement of the laws as concerns rents and 
living conditions, in hopes and aspirations, 
in opportunities. In employment, in the pur¬ 
suit of happiness, in purchasing, and (when 
necessary) in borrowing. We know that GOd 
helps those who help themselves, and we 
shall therefore do our utmost to help our¬ 
selves, not for purely selfish reasons, but to 
prove to ourselves, to all Epanlsh-language 
newspapers throughout the world, and to 
our good neighbors everywhere, that democ¬ 


racy and equality are real and alive and 
available for all who seek true sdt-govern- 
mrat. We hope that the Voloe of America 
will fallow our campaign and report to its 
far-flung audiences how In Amnrlca, how la 
New York City, the capital of the United Na¬ 
tions, right is might." 

a. "Your campaign will be Ignored by the 
authorities because you represent neither a 
pressure group nor a block of Votes." is a 
friendly observation we have been hearing. 
As a newspaper we cannot ignore that chal¬ 
lenge to the time-proved truism that the pen 
is mightier than the sword. We accept that 
friendly challenge and dedicate ourselves to 
help the last Spanish-speaking arrival to 
master the English language in order to make 
himself better imderstood; to teach our 
brethren the fundamentals of American 
citizenship and history and make him a re¬ 
spected voter; and to guide in the obliga¬ 
tions and responsibilities of American 
citizenship." 

3. "Why don’t you stress the importance of 
Puerto Ricans and Spanish-speaking citi¬ 
zens In the defense effort and in keeping 
America strong?" has been urged upon us. 
We have no facta to indicate whether Span¬ 
ish-speaking citizens are contributing more 
or less than their share In the defense ef¬ 
forts—probauly to the same degree and 
extent as any other group of Americans— 
but we are keenly aware of a special service 
we can and will render to make America 
stronger, better understood, and better loved 
and appreciated. We are peculiarly equipped 
to help our fellow-citizens to speak and un¬ 
derstand Spanish to facilitate and encourage 
their traveling in Spanish-speaking areas all 
over the world and we are also especially 
equipped to act as hosts to visitors whom 
we shall invite In great numbers from Span¬ 
ish-speaking countries who may wish to see 
for themselves the miracle of America. Wo 
are working fervently to aid in this manner 
so that all ears in Spanish-speaking terri¬ 
tory all over the world may become deaf to 
Communist overtures. This Is a special mis¬ 
sion which we Spanish-speaking citizens 
have—which other foreign-language groups 
have—which with (^id’s help we will accom¬ 
plish. We have a job to do and we will do It 
magnificently." 

4. "You, by your campaign, are uniting 
Puerto Ricans to cooperate in a way as has 
never before been done In New York,” Is what 
someone whispered last night. We hope that 
is true and shall try to make it truer. Given 
a chance to save a dollar here and there, 
without having to turn it over to oppressive 
landlords, Installment sellers, and finance 
companies, we shall be able to build our own 
churches and hospitals; our own old-age 
homes and our own recreational and resort 
facilities for the entire community to bene¬ 
fit." 

Our campaign for decent living conditions 
at fair rentals is the cornerstone of our ex¬ 
tensive program. We shall persevere in our 
efforts, with your help and God’s guidance, 
as the framers of our Constitution so aptly 
phrased it: 

"To secure the blessings of liberty to our¬ 
selves and oiar posterity." 


Additional Revenue With No Hardship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

Hi THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I wish to Inclutle 
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the following editorial from the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea. Mass., August 13,1951: 

New SotraoB ix>r BEvsErmE 

With the State and Federal Oovernments 
always looking lor more and more Jnlcy 
sources to tap for more revenue to keep the 
Government running, why not tackle legal¬ 
ized racing? 

While the State does take a bite out of the 
horse and dog tracks, there’s every reason to 
believe that they are not only making money 
hut they are making plenty of it. We have 
our own two examples close by—Suffolk 
Downs for the horses and Wonderland for 
the dogs. 

Why not levy 5 percent tax on all parimu¬ 
tuel tickets and a 10-percent tax on all track 
receipts? 

And how about a tax on each race horse 
and greyhound, too? 

Taxes such as these Imposed by the Federal 
Government would raise an estimate $500,- 
000,000 in a yeeur and help the poor taxpayer 
a great deal. 

After all, you don’t have to gamble If you 
don’t want to—and it's definitely a luxury. 


NPA Construction Order Defies 
Interpretation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON, H. R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. August 15.1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, on August 
9,1 telegraphed an Iowan as follows: 

NPA’s so-called freeze order, entitled M-4A, 
August 3. 1951. Is a nightmare of confusion, 
entailing new regulations, multiple amend¬ 
ments, and revocations pertaining to six pre¬ 
vious lengthy orders. Confusion Is so com¬ 
pounded that mobilization agencies them¬ 
selves are unable to agree on interpretation. 

I feel certain that other Members of 
Congress, attempting to obtain Informa¬ 
tion and interpretation for their con¬ 
stituents, encountered this nightmare 
and probably are still struggling with it. 

The following article from the August 
11 Washington Evening Star details 
much of the confusion: 

Week-Old Construction Order Still Con¬ 
fuses Officials and Builders 

If anybody In the construction Industry— 
or in the Government Itself—thoroughly un¬ 
derstands the new NPA construction limita¬ 
tion order issued a week ago, we have yet to 
locate that person. 

Indeed, the confusion about the latest Na¬ 
tional Production Administration order is so 
great as to represent a classic In this sort of 
thing, In the opinion of persons we have 
talked to. 

One Government man directly concerned 
said this: 

’’The whole thing would be funny. If It 
were not so gruesome.” 

A representative of the Associated General 
Contractors of America, queried by the Star, 
said he didn’t believe anybody could fully 
understand the order as It stands today. 

ALMOST INCOMPREHENSIBLE 

“It Will need an Immense amount of In¬ 
terpretation, and even then I cannot see that 
It will be anything other than so complex as 
to seem almost Incomprehensible. We have 


never had anything so mixed up as this la, 
in all my recollection.'* 

The comments of Government peopla 
themselves reflected unmistakable skepticism 
about the workability of the order. 

One Government olBoial closely connected 
With administering the regulations said 
flatly he doubted that parts of it would be 
enforceable. 

“If you can’t get people at the operating 
level of Government to understand It, how 
are you going to get builders to understand 
It?” he said. 

JOB WAS COtXXCTXVS EFFORT 

Writing the regulations was a collective 
effort. Team after team of National Produc¬ 
tion Authority lawyers contributed to It, as 
well as other officials. 

Seemingly so vast was the confusion that 
the first time the text was distributed to 
newspapermen It was found to be of a sharply 
different "earlier draft” than the agency 
had Anally adopted and meant to distribute. 

At a press conference called by Manly 
Flelschmann, NPA Administrator, for the 
morning of August 3. It was found the text 
wasn’t available at all. When newspapermen 
returned In the afternoon to a postponed 
meeting with Mr. Flelschmann, the text still 
wasn’t ready. Shortly afterward, copies 
arrived and wore distributed, and It was this 
text which was found to have been an early 
draft that had been sent to the printer by 
mistake. 

The regulation in "final" form was not 
distributed to newspapers until the following 
Monday, and officials then discovered that 
It still needed correction and clarification. 
Attempts have been made to do this all week 
with, apparently, little success. 

"EXPLANATORY” INFORMATION 

As late as last night, NPA issued "explana¬ 
tory" Information in a release which an¬ 
nounced two changes In the order and In¬ 
cluded "administrative interpretations.” 

The wry comment of one official in con¬ 
nection with this release was: 

"This Is an attempt to explain some of 
the things that are In the regulation which 
the regulation Itself doesn’t make clear.” 

One other Government agency and two 
construction trade associations also Issued 
their "Interpretations” of the order this 
week. 

The Housing' and Home Finance Agency 
gave its version of the procedures set up for 
home builders to follow In obtaining con¬ 
trolled materials; the National Association 
of Home Builders supplied Its members all 
over the country with an "analysis" of the 
regulations; and the Associated General 
Contractors of America—a trade organiza¬ 
tion of construction firms—also turned out 
Its own analysis. 

EVEN ANALYSES NOT SIMPLE 

None of these analyses succeeded In being 
very simple, apparently, because—as one 
Government official said—^"the order Itself 
Is an unbelievably complex mechanism that 
leaves a great deal for subsequent Interpre¬ 
tation." 

The new regulation, or order, Is called 
M-4A, When it was distributed, the Na¬ 
tional Production Authority attached to It 
controlled materials plan regulation 0, direc¬ 
tion 1 to regulation 6, amendment to dele¬ 
gation 14, revocation of M-4, revocation of 
delegation 7, and a copy of—to use NPA’a 
own brand of contractions—^form NPAP-24A. 
All this was done so that people would under, 
stand the new order better. 

Which may give you an idea of why being 
a nonlegal NPA employee—not to mention 
being a builder—la getting to be somewhat 
complicated. 

The simplest thing you can say about 
M-4A is that it replaces a previous order 
called M-4. 


STARTED AS SIMPLE ORDER 

M-4 Started out as a mild little NPA regu¬ 
lation which became effective October 26, 
1950, and which banned construction of new 
buildings for amusement, recreational, or 
entertainment purposes. That was all. 

But gradually M-4 was made tougher, 
through amendments, to hold down both 
residential and commercial and Industrial 
building. 

When the so-called controlled materials 
plan of allocating scarce materials went Into 
effect, July I, M-4 was amended to bring 
construction under the controlled materials 
plan (CMP) on a "permissive” basis. A 
builder could be under CMP, or he didn’t 
need to be, as he wished. That was a little 
over a month ago. 

Now the whole M-4 set-up Is tossed out 
the window and the M-4A regulation has 
been put into effect to take its place. The 
controlled materials plan Is no longer "per¬ 
missive” in regard to the construction. It 
now Is to be applied to all construction, 
beginning October 1. 

BREAK FOR HOUSING SEEN 

Under the M-4A regulation, however, NPA 
says housing will got a good break in that 
the regulations "remove the necessity of ap¬ 
plications to NPA for permission to begin 
construction or to get allotments of mate¬ 
rials for buildings or projects using rela¬ 
tively small amounts of steel, copper, and 
aluminum." 

In the home-bulldlng field the new regu¬ 
lation removed the recently Imposed 2,600 
square-foot limitation on houses, which re¬ 
placed the likewise short-lived $35,000 cost 
limitation. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency's 
Interpretation of the regulations says that 
now you can use any amount of controlled 
materials you want to if they are used be¬ 
fore October 1, with the exception that you 
can’t use any aluminum and you can use 
copper only for certain purposes. 

After September 30 a builder will not be 
permitted to start or continue home con¬ 
struction unless he obtains an authorized 
construction schedule and a related allot¬ 
ment of controlled materials, or unless the 
construction requires no more than the 
quantities of controlled materials obtainable 
by self-authorization. 

self-authorization system 

Self-authorization Is a system set up un¬ 
der the new M-4A regulation, which allows 
builders to certify themselves to receive 
certain material r 

They will be allowed to do this, says the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, provided 
they will not need—for a single-family 
house—more than 1,900 pounds of cartoon 
steel and 36 pounds of copper products cr 
1.460 pounds of carbon steel and 160 pounds 
of copper products. 

Maximum material schedules are, likewise, 
set up for two-family, three-family, and four- 
family homes. 

In the case of apartment buildings larger 
than four-family, builders will be permitted 
to go ahead before October 1 If they do not 
require more than 25 tons of carbon steel 
or more than 2,000 pounds of copper, and If 
no aluminum or stainless steel Is required, 
HHFA said. 

KEY PROVISION OP ORDER 

“Beginning with October 1. all residential 
construction must be specifically authorized, 
either by self-authorization, as In the case 
of one-to-four-famlly structures requiring 
no more than stated quantities of controlled 
materials, or by an authorized construction 
schedule of allotment of materials, as in the 
case of all multiunit structures,” HHFA said. 

A key provision of the new order Is that 
after September 30 no one will be able to 
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buy controU«d maUrlals for construction 
except with a OMP authoriBatt(»i>~elther a 
selfoauttaorlaatlon or one granted by the 
agency after an application Is filed, the As* 
oociated General Contractors’ analysis point¬ 
ed out. (You probably will have a tough 
time getting such materials up to that time 
without authorbuktion. but if you can get 
them it won’t be illegal.) 

BIGNXnCANT FOXMTS MADC 

AGC’b interpretative statement to its mem¬ 
bers made other significant points: 

1. New construction requiring more than 
specified amounts of controlled materials 
can be started without an application being 
filed provided all controlled materials need¬ 
ed are delivered by September 30, and pro¬ 
vided the Job Is not a multiunit apartment 
building or of the recreational, entertain¬ 
ment, or amusement type. 

2. Projects of this kind now under way can 
be completed without filing an application 
provided the controlled materials are deliv¬ 
ered by September 30. 

3. Projects under way for which less than 
specified amounts of controlled materials will 
be required per quarter may be completed 
without filing an application. 

' 4. New applications must be filed for 
authorized construction schedules and re¬ 
lated allotments of controlled materials in 
the case of projects already under way which 
will require delivery of greater than speci¬ 
fied amounts of controlled materials after 
September 30. 

6. Some construction projects already 
under way, particularly commercial, prob¬ 
ably cannot be continued in the fourth 
quarter of the year because NPA will not 
grant allotments for delivery of materials 
in this quarter. This will mean that such 
projects may have to shut down for lack of 
materials, though if they have been legally 
started NPA will not halt them. 

The contractors’ group told its members 
NPA said that very little, if any, new com¬ 
mercial construction can expect to receive 
allotments of controlled materials In the 
lourth quarter of the year. 

By NPA interpretation, said AQC to its 
members, contractors may use, at any time, 
materials in their possession on Septem¬ 
ber 30. 

In Its explanatory release last night, NPA 
discussed how the order would apply to vari¬ 
ous special situations. These interpreta¬ 
tions of the order served partly as the baals 
for the explanation sent by the Associated 
General Contractors of America to its 
members. 

SPXCIAI. SITUATION CTTBD 

One special situation explained by NPA 
was as follows: 

”(a) A prime contractor has 50 tons of 
steel and 1,000 pounds of copper in his in¬ 
ventory. He desires to build a motion-pic¬ 
ture theater or other table I category which 
will not require more than that amount of 
controlled materials. 

“Under section 4 of Order M-4A. he may 
not commence construction unless he Is 
granted an exception under section 7 of that 
order. Since the proposed construction 
would not result in a diminution of the con¬ 
trolled materials allocation available for dis¬ 
tribution this fact will be considered in 
processing the application for exception. 

“(b) If a motion-picture theater or other 
table I category Is now under construction 
pursuant to an exception granted under 
NPA Order M-4, and if it will require more 
than 2 tone of carbon eteel or 200 pounds of 
copper for completion, the prime contractor 
may not continue with the construction un¬ 
less he receives an authorized construction 
schedule and related allotment under CB4P 
Regulation 6, However, if the prime con¬ 
tractor needs no more than 2 tons of carbon 
steel or 200 pounds of copper to complete 
the theater, he may continue with the con¬ 


struction. but he may not oelf-authorize bis 
orders for delivery." 

This may give you a general idea of why we 
haven’t yet located anyone in the oonatruo- 
tion businesa—or in the Government Itself— 
who thoroughly undwratanda the new oon- 
structlon regulations. 


Covenaiit of Human Righti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 

or OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STA’TES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a number of editorials and 
an article dealing with the proposed 
Covenant on Human Rights. The edi¬ 
torials and article deal with the basic 
matter which I have been discussing this 
afternoon, and which I discussed before 
the Senate some 2 or 3 weeks ago. the 
Covenant on Human Rights. We learn 
from the report from Geneva yesterday 
that there is some indication that the 
State Department is finally awakening 
to the danger that is presented in these 
conventions and covenants. 

One of the editorials is entitled “An 
International Joker," published in the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of July 
25. 1951. There is also an editorial en¬ 
titled “How To Muzzle People,” published 
in the Wall Street Journal of August 16, 
1951; an editorial entitled “U. N. and the 
Press,” published in the New York Dally 
Mirror of August 2. 1951; an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Undermining American 
Rights,” published in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer of July 29,1951; and an article 
entitled “Beware: One World Welfare 
State,” written by James Ratliff and 
published in the Cincinnati Enquirer of 
July 29. 1951. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of July 25, 
19511 

An Internationai, Joker 

Senator John W. Bbickek, of Ohio, is the 
author of a reeolution declaring that the 
proposed international Covenant on Human 
Rights is not acceptable to the United States. 
It calls on President 'Truman to instruct 
American representatives at the United Na¬ 
tions “to withdraw from further negotia¬ 
tions with respect to the Covenant on Human 
Bights, and all other covenants, treaties, and 
conventions which seek to prescribe restric¬ 
tions on individual liberty which, if passed 
by the Congress as domestic legislation, 
would be unconstitutional.’’ 

Among the rights which the proposed cove¬ 
nant attempts to define are freedom of the 
press and freedom of religion. But there is 
a Joker in the covenant. Both of these rights 
are subject to limitation and restriction, as 
Brickbr pointed out recently on the floor of 
the Senate. 

For example, the section on freedom of the 
press contains this provision: 

“The right to seek, receive, and impart 
Information and ideas carries with it special 
duties and responsibilities and may there¬ 
fore be subject to certain penalties, liabili¬ 
ties and restrictions, but these shall be such 


only as are proviclad by law and are neces¬ 
sary for the protection of national security, 
public order, safety, health or morals, or of 
the rights, freedoms or reputations of others." 

Likewise, the section on freedom of re¬ 
ligion is modified by the statement that 
“freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs 
shall be subject only to such limitations as 
are pursuant to law and are reasonable and 
ntecessary to protect public safety, order, 
health or morals or the fundamental rights 
and freedoms of others." 

Obviously any dictator who was bent on 
destruction of the free press or curtailment 
of religious freedom could find legal sanction 
for his acts in the exceptions cited above. 
He would merely need to induce a subservient 
legislature to pass laws giving him the au¬ 
thority to suppress publications which be 
deemed to be inimical to “national security, 
public order, safety, health or morals" or to 
ban the teaching of religious beliefs under 
the guise of protecting “public safety, order, 
health or morals." 

’There are two reasons why the United 
States should not give its approval to such 
bypoorlUcal doctrines or to any international 
covenant which modifies in any degree the 
rights guaranteed to citizens of this country 
under the Constitution. 

One reason is that If we were to approve 
the covenant we would in effect be sanction¬ 
ing abridgment of freedom of the press and 
of religion In every dictatorship in the world 
which presently engages in these practices or 
might attempt to do so in the future. 

The other reason Is that we would be open¬ 
ing the door to the enactment of laws in this 
country abridging freedom of the press and 
destroying religious freedom. 

This would come about because approval 
of the proposed covenant would be In the 
form of ratifying a treaty, and, as Senator 
Bricxer pointed out. article VI of the Con¬ 
stitution places the Constitution and treaties 
on an equal plane of supremacy. 

It is undisputed, Brickxr said, that a 
treaty ratified by the Senate overrides incon¬ 
sistent provisions of Federal law. State con¬ 
stitutions, State laws, and State Judlcltd 
decisions. 

And It Is quite possible that some Supreme 
Court—that was subservient to the adminis¬ 
tration. such as the Court which President 
Roosevelt wanted to establish under bis 
Court-packing bill—would rule that a so- 
called covenant of human rights, ratified by 
the Senate, would take precedence over the 
Bill of Rights in the United States Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Senator Brzckxr made an able presenta¬ 
tion of the hypocrisy of the proposed cove¬ 
nant and the dangers inherent in its ratifi¬ 
cation, as reported in the Conoressionax, 
Record of July 17. 

His purpose, he said, was “to bury the so- 
called covenant on htunan rights so deep 
that no one holding high public office will 
ever dare to attempt its resurrection." He 
does not want the United States delegates to 
the United Nations to sectire its adoption 
by that body, and then to have the admin¬ 
istration tell the Senate that it must be rati¬ 
fied to avoid the embarrassment that would 
arise from Its rejection. 

The Plain Dealer believes Che Senate 
should adopt Brickbb’s resolution promptly, 
so that there will be no misunderstanding 
about the opposition of the United States to 
this international Joker. 

{From the Wall Street Journal of August 
16, 1651] 

How To Muzzle People 

'The United States has rejected and de¬ 
nounced the United Nations' proposed free- 
dom-of-informatlon treaty. It was the only 
possible thing it could do. 

Thanks to the insistence of certain na¬ 
tions—^not Communist, as it happens—^this 
pact would suppress more informati n than 
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it would free. It epeclflcally provides not 
only for suppression of news but also for 
prosecution of news organizations publish¬ 
ing things likely to injure the feelings of 
other nations or undermine friendly rela¬ 
tions between peoples or states. 

No American needs to have spelled out 
for him the Implications of this kind of 
talk. It simply provides a great bludgeon 
for governments to use to prevent publi¬ 
cation of things they don't happen to want 
published. But we are not concerned here 
simply to pat the United States negotiators 
on the back for avoiding so obvious a trap. 
On the contrary, we think they—^that is. the 
executive branch, which Is responsible for 
treaty making—are due for some scolding. 

In the first place, they should not have 
allowed this insidious treaty to have got 
as far as it has. It has been in the works 
for a number of years, but It was clear al¬ 
most from the outset that It could only turn 
out the way it has. And It Isn't simply a 
case of error seen In time and no harm done. 

Even without United States signature, the 
treaty may still be approved by other na¬ 
tions—and Invoked against United States 
newsmen in those nations. The United 
States might not have been able to prevent 
this In any case, but instead of taking a lead¬ 
ing part in the negotiations, it might have 
used its influence to scotch the whole idea 
in the first place. 

More Importantly, we think it is time the 
executive branch awakened to the funda¬ 
mental fallacy of global treaty making un¬ 
der the aegis of the U. N. The fallacy is the 
assumption that all nations (these days it’s 
been modified to all non-Communlst na¬ 
tions), though they may differ superficially, 
have essentially the same noble aims and the 
same type of democratic political institu¬ 
tions. 

They do not, of course, and the result is 
that In just about every case the treaty draft 
which emerges succeeds In effectively negat¬ 
ing the noble alms which activated it. Thus 
we have seen a treaty to free trade which 
could only have accomplished its further 
restriction. There la kicking around a U. N. 
treaty on human rights which could be In¬ 
terpreted to deny at least some of the rights 
actually guaranteed under the United States 
Constitution. Now we have the treaty on 
freedom of Information which would In fact 
muzzle it. 

In negotiating such treaties among gov¬ 
ernments with divergent purposes and out¬ 
looks, something has got to give. The very 
real danger is that what will be compromised 
are the rights and liberties of United States 
citizens. 

[Prom the New York Dally Mirror of 
August 2, 1951] 

U. N. AND THE PRESS 

Some politicians believe that there is no 
harm In whittling away a little human free¬ 
dom at a time. But experience is that when 
the strong, protective layer of a free public 
opinion is destroyed the inner core of hu¬ 
man liberty can rot away. 

Take a look at articles 13 and 14 of the 
Covenant on Human Bights, which the 
United Nations is seeking to impose. Arti¬ 
cle 13 says: 

“Freedom to manifest one's religion or be¬ 
liefs shall be subject only to such limita¬ 
tions as are pursuant to law and are reason¬ 
able and necessary to protect public safety, 
order, health or morals, or the fundamental 
rights and freedoms of others." 

Compare that very involved limitation on 
the practice of religion with the simple af¬ 
firmative statement In the Constitution’s 
first amendment. 

"Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free¬ 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 


of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances." 

Article 14 of the Covenant places the same 
restrictions and limitations upon a free press, 
and in addition it is provided that 
a signatory to the Covenant may can¬ 
cel a free press “in the case of a 
state of emergency officially proclaimed 
by the authorities • • 

Figure out for yourself how easy it is 
for politicians to proclaim emergencies. If 
that were all they had to do, they could 
abolish the free press and you would read 
only what the State Department and the 
Voice of America chose to hand you. 

The United States (with France and Mexico 
less so) Is just about the only country in 
which a treaty becomes the law of the land, 
once it is ratified. 

We are stuck with the provisions of article 
VI of our Constitution, which makes a treaty 
supreme law of the land—“anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding." 

No matter how this provision is twisted 
by the advocates of "one world,” our courts 
are already deciding as the Constitution pro¬ 
vides. and long-standing laws are being de¬ 
clared unavailing since we signed the Charter 
of the United Nations, which, so far as the 
United States is concerned, is a treaty. 

So. if this Covenant on Human Bights Is 
ever ratified by the Senate, religious freedom 
and freedom of the press can be limited and 
even abolished in the United States. 

Don't say that it cannot happen. The 
people of California never realized that their 
land laws would be decided on the basis of 
the Charter of the United Nations, but that 
happened. 

In a test case (Sei FufU v. Slate of Cali¬ 
fornia) Involving alien land laws. Judge 
Emmet H. Wilson said; "The Charter has 
become ‘the supreme law of the land' and 
the judges In every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing." 

He then declared the California alien land 
laws, passed 30 years before, invalid. 

In fact, under this covenant, the imprison¬ 
ment of William N. Oatis, the American re¬ 
porter, by Czechoslovakia could be justified. 
If the government wants to call him a spy, 
that makes him a spy. 

Few Americans, we are sure, ever bothered 
to read the Charter of the United Nations. 
But now we are all stuck with It. Even 
fewer read the Covenant on Human Bights, 
which is a very obnoxious document. 

It ought to be read by everybody. Then 
tell your Senator that you will bat his ears 
down If he votes for It. 

(Prom the Cincinnati Enquirer of July 29, 
1961] 

Undermining American Bights 

It was an unusually well-documented at¬ 
tack which Ohio Senator John W. Brickbr 
made on the floor of the Senate last week 
against the proposed United Nations cove¬ 
nant on hunan rights, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that in the wake of Senator Brickbr's 
arguments there have come various other ex¬ 
pressions of opposition to a treaty which 
might undermine American constitutional 
guaranties of freedom of religion and the 
press. 

Typical of the reaction was the expression 
of Democratic Senator Bussell, of Georgia, 
who asserted: "I am in favor of international 
cooperation, but I am not In favor of trusting 
the rights and liberties of the American peo¬ 
ple to any international agreement." 

Senator Brzcker did not mince words in 
his denunciation of the covenant, which he 
described as "the instrument for destrosrlng 
freedom of the press In America" and pos¬ 
sessing "the power to destroy religion." The 


Ohioan traced the background of the 
proposed covenant, citing the assistance 
given to its preparation by a Harvard pro¬ 
fessor whose appointment was sponsored by 
Alger Hiss, and linking the sponsorship with 
others who have been outspoken critics of 
the type of free press we have in America. 
Senator Brickbr asserted that the nominal 
sponsor, Mrs. Franklin D. Boosevelt, was 
blissfully Ignorant of the covenant's effects, 
and that President Truman doesn't under¬ 
stand enough constitutional law to know 
what the covenant might do. 

There are several potentially deadly jokers 
in the seemingly innocuous covenant on hu¬ 
man rights. The language of the proposed 
covenant provides for certain restraints and 
limitations of both the freedom of the press 
and the practices of religion. Significantly, 
these restraints would apply in times of 
emergency, and the Interpretation of their 
necessity would be left to the Government. 

As Senator Brickbr pointed out, we have 
been living in one kind of an emergency or 
another ever since the first days of the New 
Deal, and there is still no end in sight. 
Therefore the danger of Government censor¬ 
ship would be an ever-present one under 
the terms of the Covenant. 

What about the Constitution's guaranties 
of freedom of the press and freedom of re¬ 
ligion? Here is the most vicious joker of all 
In the proposed Covenant of Human Rights: 
It would supersede all State and Federal laws 
on the subject, and would evade the consti¬ 
tutional safeguards. The Constitution says: 
"Congress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of the press." This is the catch— 
the covenant, with Its abridgments of the 
freedom of the press, would not be a law 
made by Congress. Instead of a law, it would 
be a treaty ratified only by the Senate. Yet, 
as Senator Brickbr points out, article VI of 
the Constitution places the Constitution and 
treaties on an equal plane of supremacy. 

On previous occasion we have pointed out 
the need for the extreme caution in treaty 
negotiation, since, under our Constitution, a 
treaty has a far more binding effect upon the 
United States than most foreign signatories. 
Senator Brickbr took note of this in saying: 
"In almost every other country of the world 
treaties do not become part of domestic law 
except to the extent that they are Imple¬ 
mented by legislation. Other nations, there¬ 
fore, do not assume the same risks we do In 
ratifying a treaty. They have the opportu¬ 
nity for a second look. We do not. State 
Department offlcials have displayed a callous 
disregard of this fact in their treaty nego¬ 
tiations." 

We doubt If the fancy-sounding Covenant 
of Human Rights would achieve anything 
of constructive or practical value to the 
world. Most certainly It would undermine 
basic rights which are traditional in the 
American scheme of government, and there¬ 
fore in principle it would tend to drag us 
down to the level of other nations where 
neither freedom of the press nor freedom of 
religion is recognized. The most appropri¬ 
ate thing for the Senate to do Is, as Senator 
Brickbr suggests, go on record as not favor¬ 
ing the Covenant and terminate the negotia¬ 
tions looking toward Its adoption by the U. N. 

[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of July 29, 
1951] 

Beware: One-World Welfare State 
(By James Ratliff) 

William McGrath Is the only Cincinnatian 
who has really experienced "one world" in 
action. And he's been busy scaring his fellow 
Americans ever since. 

The Oakley industrlullst (president of the 
Williamson Heater Co.) has been a member 
of the American delegation to the Interna¬ 
tional Labor Organization for 3 years. He is 
Just back from his third trip to Geneva, 
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wbere thli brancb of the United Nations 
etui meets. 

The ILO consists of delegates from 60 na¬ 
tions who sit down and try to Improve work¬ 
ing conditions of the world by drafting 
treaties which Bfr. McGrath says would create 
an international “welfare state.” He has 
looked on in amaeement as countries like 
Liberia gleefully voted to outlaw forced 
labor, then privately admit that their jungle 
chieftains draft whole vUlages to keep their 
roads open. 

William McGrath contends he Is as liberal 
a the next man. He is a Jeffersonian Demo¬ 
crat and “proud of It.” He believes in the 
U. N. and even the ILO. He thinks we should 
enter Into—and respect—International com¬ 
mitments. But he is convinced that no one 
else in the world appreciates what America 
has. and even many Americans are so un¬ 
appreciate that we are In grave danger of 
losing our liberty by giving It away. 

This year at Geneva, Mr. McGrath blasted 
the drafting of International welfare propo¬ 
sals Into treaties. He realizes It Is hopeless 
to get a free-enterprlse proposal out of any 
International conference like the ILO because 
the world seems determined to choose only 
between socialism and communism. 

Treaties are actual drafts of laws. And 
they automatically become supreme to any 
law In America as soon as the United States 
Senate ratifies them. Our Constitution, al¬ 
most alone In the world, provides this. 

Some U. N. treaties are earth-shaking In 
their scope. For example, the Covenant of 
the United Nations Declaration of Htunan 
Rights, now awaiting ratification In the 
United States Senate. Is a virtual world con¬ 
stitution. Other countries can sign It as a 
showpiece. If we sign It our very basic rights 
may be endangered. 

Senator John W. Bbxckkb, of Ohio, arose on 
the floor of the Senate the other day to call 
this U. N. treaty, “monstrous” and “human 
slavery” instead of human rights. He then 
bored Into the rotten core of what thousands 
of fuzzy-minded Idealists In this country call 
“equal rights for all.” 

Article 14 (3) of the Covenant on Human 
Rights, dealing with freedom of speech and 
of the press, declares: “The right to seek, re¬ 
ceive and Impart Information and Ideas car¬ 
ries with It special duties and responsibilities 
and may therefore be subject to certain pen¬ 
alties, liabilities, and restrictions, but these 
shall be such as are provided by law and are 
necessary for the protection of national se¬ 
curity, public order, safety, health or morals, 
or of the rights, freedoms, or reputations of 
others.” 

This is the end of freedom of speech and 
the press if the Senate ratifies it, say many 
experts. 

Ironically, our Constitution, which declares 
simply that “Congress shall make no 
law • • • abridging the freedom • • • 
of the press • • *,” also contains the 
Trojan horse article VI that makes a treaty 
supremo In any law of our land. Why? 
When the Constitution was written 102 years 
ago, payment of foreign debts was a matter 
of principal concern. Only debts and allies 
were settled by treaty then, and we wanted 
to make them iron-clad. Our forefathers 
never knew what was to come In the way of 
treaties. 

Senator Baicxza next put his finger on the 
real reason international conferences, and In 
truth, potential world governments, ride 
rough-shod over the American Bill of Bights. 
We alone in the world consider man’s rights 
to be given to him by God. We are “endowed 
by our Creator with certain unalienable 
rights,” Thomas Jefferson put it In the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence. 

Why was this great philosophy left out of 
the U. N. declaration? Because “any refer¬ 
ence to God was anathema to the Russians.” 
eays Mr. Holman. “In attempting to appease 
the Russians cur state Deuartmont Ignored 
our traditional concept of Individual r-ghts.” 


With God shelved as a source of human 
rights It’s not strange that the U. N. Treaty 
describes freedom of religion as * • * 
“subject only to such limitations as are 
pursuant to law • • •.** Tito and Stalin 
already practice this kind of freedom of re¬ 
ligion. So we appease them by adjusting 
our version of freedom to suit theirs. 

Was It only the same old appeasement 
this time? Or are some leading Americans 
actually tiring of an America based on God- 
given rights? 

There Is reason for suspicion when you 
read the report of famed Robert M. Hutchins' 
Commission on Freedom of the Press. It 
says coldly, "The notion of rights, costless, 
unconditional, conferred by the Creator at 
birth, was a marvelous fighting principle 
against arbitrary governments and had Its 
historical work to do. But in the context 
of an achieved political freedom the need of 
limitation becomes evident. The unwork¬ 
able and Invalid conception of birthrights, 
wholly divorced from the condition of duty, 
has tended to beget an arrogant type of Indi¬ 
vidualism which makes a mockery of every 
free Institution. Including the press.’’ 

Still the treaties come. The U. N. Genocide 
Treaty before the Senate—outlawing the 
horrible crime of race murder—contains a 
remarkable clause making It a crime to cause 
“mental harm” to anyone because of his 
race. Some attorneys believe this could 
open a Pandora’s box of Insidious charges, 
with Americans conceivably dragged before 
International tribunals for spats in Peoria, 
111. What the Russians could do propaganda- 
wise if we ever established this law (by 
treaty) any child can predict. 

Being drafted now to promote "freedom 
of Information" is a U. N. treaty which the 
American delegate bluntly terms, “diaboli¬ 
cal.” Instead of “freedom of information” 
this treaty will permit governments to cen¬ 
sor news, restrict the movements of news¬ 
men and prohibit “slanders” of government. 
The simple truth TOuld be “slanders against 
government” In Russian or Argentinian eyes. 
William Oatis reached a Czechoslovakian 
cell without even “needing” this treaty. 

What can be done about America’s predica¬ 
ment of law by treaty? 

Mr. McGrath says that any treaty should 
be Introduced by bills like all laws In both 
Houses of Congress. ’This would undoubted¬ 
ly require amending the Constitution, which 
many leading attorneys already demand. 

The American Bar Association appointed a 
committee which recommends that a special 
clause be attached to every treaty to Insure 
that It does not become domestic law. 

It can be expected that once they are 
aroused sufficiently, Congress will do some¬ 
thing concrete about halting law by treaty. 
What America can do about remaining a free 
enterprise Island in a socialistic world, and 
still mingle with that world In vital security 
measxires like the U. N. and Atlantic Pact, 
only time, and perhaps a new concept of In¬ 
ternational relations in Washington, can tell. 


The Need for Rent Control in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. E. LBARTLETT 

OKLIOATS niOM AZASXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 16,1951 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for strong rent-control regulations 
In Alaska where the housing require¬ 
ments far exceed the supply is endorsed 
by the Retails Clerks International Asso¬ 
ciation which met in its twenty-first 
convention in Washington, D. C., in mid- 


July. Because of the tremendous de¬ 
fense-construction program under way 
in the Territory, areas there can truly 
be termed critical so far as housing needs 
are concerned. Under leave to extend 
my remarks In the Record, 1 include a 
resolution on this subject adopted by the 
retail clerks in session assembled July 
16 to 20.1951: 

RssohxmoK ON Rent Oonteol 
Whereas there is an acute shortage of hous¬ 
ing units In Alaska; and 
Whereas there is an Intensified increase in 
vital defense construction In the Territory 
of Alaska, demanding a large Increase in 
workers; and 

Whereas only a small percentage of rental 
units are currently under rent control, since 
the vast majority of units were constructed 
after 1947; and 

Whereas this condition is being exploited 
toy many landlords, who are charging exorbi¬ 
tant rents to the detriment of tenants; and 
Whereas this in itself causes many needed 
workers to leave the Territory resulting in a 
Blackening of the defense construction; and 
Whereas the control of all rents In the 
Territory of Alaska would do much to alle¬ 
viate the sad conditions now existing: Now. 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention go on rec¬ 
ord as reqv.estlng Congress to Include a uni¬ 
versal rent-control law In the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to E, L. 
Bartlett, House of Representatives; the Of¬ 
fice of Bousing Expediter at Washington. 
D. C., and at Juneau, Alaska; and to the 
President of the Senate and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 


Rtilroad-Sifety Legislation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. MaVlN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, score an¬ 
other head-on train collision, with its 
toll of dead and injured, to the absence 
of train radio on American railroads. 
In recent years there has been a series 
of serious wrecks on our railroads in 
which hundreds of lives were taken and 
millions of dollars were lost. This blood¬ 
shed and this property loss was need¬ 
less. It could have been prevented if 
train radio had been a safety require¬ 
ment on American railroad systems. 

Congress shares the blame with the 
railroads that have been negligent in 
adopting train radio as a precaution 
against such accidents as occurred Fri¬ 
day, August 10, at New Roads, La., and 
against many similar accidents of the 
past 3 years. Congress will share the 
blame for the accidents that will occur 
in the future for lack of intertrain radio. 
It is Congress’ duty to require the latest 
and most modem safety devices on our 
railroads. 

A few railroads, too few, indeed, have 
been progressive and Iiave experimented 
with train radio. They are Growing the 
way, but the lives of railroad passengers 
and railroad employees are much too 
precious to gamble on the convenience 
of the railroads. Train radio should be 
required equipment of every system 
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now—the installation should not be left 
to the convenience of the companies. 
We know from past experience how slow 
they have been in adopting most safety 
devices. Usually, action was forced by 
the method I believe to be necessary in 
the case of the train radio—compulsion 
by law. Congress should spell out the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s au¬ 
thority to require train radio. 

More than 4 years ago I proposed legis¬ 
lation in the House to do this. It is high 
time for Congress to act In the interest 
of safety on our railroads. Time after 
time I have called to the attention of 
my colleagues railroad accidents which 
I am convinced could have been pre¬ 
vented by train radio. I think Congress 
should absolve itself of the blame for 
these disasters on our rails by fulfilling 
its duty without further delay. Legisla¬ 
tive action now will prevent another 
series of wrecks such as we have seen in 
the past 3 years. 

Certainly Congress has had the time 
to give to this important matter. We 
might well have produced rail-safety 
legislation during the many dull days 
of this session when we were waiting 
to consider appropriation bills. There 
can be no logical reason advanced for 
failure to consider the rail-safety meas¬ 
ure. It will require a little financial 
outlay, so it cannot be attacked as a 
domestic measure which for economy’s 
sake should be set aside during the pres¬ 
ent defense emergency. 

As a matter of fact rail safety is of 
great importance to the defense pro¬ 
gram. It was a troop train, incidentally, 
which figured in the Louisiana wreck of 
last Friday. It was not too long ago 
when another troop train figured in a 
disastrous Ohio wreck resulting in the 
loss of many lives. 

From another point of view no time 
could be more opportune than now for 
passage of rail safety legislation. Rail¬ 
road earnings are certain to he high 
during the defense emergency period. 
A portion of these earnings could be well 
spent in equipping every system in the 
United States with train radio. There 
is an obligation on the part of the rail¬ 
roads to provide this additional safely 
measure for its passengers and its em¬ 
ployees—there is a responsibility on the 
part of Congress to make certain that 
the railroads meet this obligation. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to do so. I 
include herewith an editorial from the 
St Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, of Mon¬ 
day, August 12. relating to the Louisiana 
wreck. The Post-Dispatch has long 
been an advocate of train radio and has 
consistently campaigned for legislation 
requiring Its use on our railroads as 
standard safety equipment. The edi¬ 
torial follows: 

Garbled, Forgotten, or Ignored 

Last Friday’s head-on collision of the 
Kansas City Southern streamliner, Southern 
Belle, and a troop train on the same railroad, 
near Baton Rouge. La., was attributed to 
causes that miglit have been wholly averted 
by the use of train radio. A message to the 
troop train to take a siding and let the 
Southern Belle by was said to ha^ been 
garbled, forgotten, or Ignored. 

Any of these miscarriages of the order 
would have been a symptom rather than the 
111 Itself—the rymptom of a dangerous prac¬ 


tice on the railroads of issuing instructions 
without an adequate check to determine 
whether they were properly transmitted, or 
received, or understood, or obeyed. 

In golf, this would be condemned as not 
keeping one's eye on the ball, and not fol¬ 
lowing through. That is also what it is in 
railroading. If radio were used, and the re¬ 
cipients of messages were required to con¬ 
firm that they received and understood and 
acted upon the Instructions, horrors Uks 
that on the Kansas City Southern would be 
things of the past. 


Defense Projects Change Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. E.L BARTLETT 

DELEGATE TROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 16,1951 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. 1 desire to 
submit for the Record an article written 
for the North American Newspaper Al¬ 
liance by Mr. William L. Baker. Mr. 
Baker, editor and publisher of the Ketch¬ 
ikan (Alaska) Chronicle, recently made 
an extensive trip through the Territory; 
and his observations, which appeared in 
the Evening Star on August 13, are of 
general interest: 

OUR Alaskan Defenses—Civilian and Mili¬ 
tary Projects Are Going Full Blast in 
North 

(By William L. Baker) 

Kotzebue, Alaska, August 18.—One nota¬ 
ble difference in the worker on Alaskan de¬ 
fense bases today Is his age and his attitude, 
when compared with the man who helped 
fortify the Aleutian Islands or the Alaska rail 
belt during World War II. 

In those days the average defense worker 
had no thought of remaining in Alaska; he 
wanted to help get the Job done, fulfill the 
terms of a military deferment and return to 
his family in the States. 

This year’s crop of newcomers, however, is 
largely made up of middle-aged persons from 
all over the United States, their children 
grown up or In college (or else brought along 
for a vacation) and their roots back home 
less binding. Many of them came here In the 
family car, with a house trailer behind, and 
Instead of making a nest egg on which to go 
back to Missouri or Florida and spend the 
winter, many are staking homesteads or buy¬ 
ing suburban lands to develop Into resorts or 
ranches. 

KANT LXVINO IN TRAILEIS 

An Anchorage editor estimated that 2,500 
families are living In trailer camps or semi- 
transient housing this summer, most of them 
working on the expanding Fort Richardson 
project around Anchorage, whose population 
seems to grow several thousand each year. 
Fairbanks may have another 1,000 or 1,500 
transient families, most of them in their own 
trailers. Some of them stuck it out last 
winter, though that city had more than a 
week of 60-below weather. 

These modern-day pioneers are mostly 
craftsmen who draw 83 an hour and better, 
with lots of overtime. Unskilled labor starts 
at $2.70 this year in either defense area. 
Plumbers in nonurban camps are guaranteed 
$220 per week and $40 weekly for living ex¬ 
penses. Alaska Road Commission crews— 
and one sees cars from a dozen States In 
the roadside camps—ere guaranteed 9 hours 
per day, or they wouldn’t stay. They're 
working night shifts in the roadside gravel 
pita, rushing surfacing on 700 miles of pri¬ 


mary highway in Interior Alaska—designated 
military roads by the Alaska oommaocL at 
Fort Richardson. 

NO FAMILT ACCOMMODATIONS 

At remote radio, radar, and antiaircraft 
installations, no family accommodations are 
available but some of the families are hold¬ 
ing down the homesteads or the newly 
opened ranches in the Matanuska Valley near 
Palmer, the Tanana River Valley around 
Fairbanks or on the scenic Kenal Peninsula 
which is being opened up by new roads. 

Lt. Gen. Nathan F. Twining, now assistant 
chief of staff of the Air Force In Washing¬ 
ton and until last year head of the Alaska 
command, adopted the policy of linking mili¬ 
tary operations In Alaska to civilian develop¬ 
ment. Lt. Gen. William E. Kepner. his suc¬ 
cessor, has followed the same policy. 

Transportation, communications and In¬ 
dustries needed for the Army have benefited 
civilians. Thus the Army buys all surplus 
food from the Matanuska colony. Federally 
sponsored Dust Bowl refugee experiment— 
now 16 years old and growing lustily. It 
buys Alaska salmon and other seafoods. It 
consumes thousands of tons of Alaska- 
mined coal. It has encouraged Alaskans to 
form construction companies to bid on de¬ 
fense contracts, and stevedoring and barge 
companies to handle defense cargoes. 

TOURIST INFLUX HEAVY 

The roads and airports built for defense 
have proved magnets for pleasure travelers, 
and the influx, of tourists over the war-buUt 
Alaska Highway has been heavy. At Anchor¬ 
age and Fairbanks, the military strongly sup¬ 
ported construction of international air¬ 
ports at a coat of nearly $0,000,000 apiece, and 
they are being put Into operation this year 
so that commercial airlines using Elmendorf 
Field at Anchorage and Ladd Field at Fair¬ 
banks could move their hangars and shops 
away from the Air Force's Installations 

Many semlmllltary operations under way 
In the north fit into civilian developments 
or research, too. The Air Force has an Arc¬ 
tic health laboratory at Ladd Field The 
Navy has a geophysical laboratory at Bar- 
ro\ on the Arctic, and the University of Alas¬ 
ka has a similar lab at Its campus near Fair, 
banks, probing the mysteries of the cosmic 
ray, the aurora borealis, and the north mag¬ 
netic poles. 

The turn of events In Iran Is expected to 
force cancellation of the Navy’s plan to 
abandon oil drilling In the vast Barrow oil 
reserve north of Fairbanks, called by geolo¬ 
gists the greatest reserve in the world. 
While some small oil wells have been brought 
in, and the Barrow camp ot Arctic contrac¬ 
tors is being heated by natural gas from the 
area, the few test sinkings have not yet un¬ 
covered the large deposits that are expected 
to be found. However, the drillers point out 
that It was 25 years after the first oil well 
was struck before the Le Due fields of Alberta, 
Canada, were really developed and now they 
rival the West Texas field. Two private com¬ 
panies are drilling In the Katalla-Yakataga 
region on Prince William Sound this sunrji- 
mer. 

MINERAL SEARCH PMSBSBD 

The national emergency ham boomed the 
search for strategic minerals In Alaska, and 
several large companies have men in the field 
either developing long-held claims or buying 
ores from the ones that are producing. A 
$350,000 defense-plant loan is enabling a tin 
operator near Teller on the Bering to go Into 
production this year. 

Even glaciologists, busy on the icecap back 
of Juneau are working for the Naval Re¬ 
search Institute. They think that by reading 
the claclal moraine of each of 82 glaciers In 
the field, and comparing them with the 
movements of glaciers in South America and 
Europe they nnay chart the pattern of the 
world's climate back through several cen¬ 
turies and even learn when sun-pot aeUvitjr 
was greatest. 
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OreatMt new* of nondefense develop¬ 
ment for Alaska, however, was the decision 
of Ketchikan Pulp A Paper Co. to begin work 
In a few weeks on a g«0 mllUon dlaeolvlng 
pulp mill near Ketchikan in southeastern 
Alaska. It signed a contract with the United 
States Forest Service for a 00-year timber 
'supply, but It, too, won a defense-plant 
certificate lor partial amortization as a war 
plant. 


BAilitary Order of the Purple Heart Urgee 
Morality and Religion in National Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or nxiNOIB 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. 1 
include herewith a resolution adopted 
by the Department of Illinois, Military 
Order of the Purple Heart, assembled at 
their fourteenth annual convention in 
Chicago. Ill., on June 15,16. and 17,195i: 

Whereas grave questions of morality In 
government and In the minds of the citizenry 
of our country and community have within 
recent months been suggested by concerned 
statesmen, citizens, and our great American 
press; and 

Whereas our Nation is now once again In 
a period of national emergency, which finds 
brave men of our land again making the 
supreme sacrifloe on foreign battlefields In 
the service of their country; and 
Whereas it Is the sense of the convention 
of the Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
Department of Illinois, that. In our avowed 
purpose of defending our Republic and free 
Institutions against the Insidious and totali¬ 
tarian enemy known as communism, we are 
actually in the role of crusaders for morality, 
truth, Justice, and our great freedoms, while 
the enemy is the very epitome of the lack 
s-jf morality and the other of the very basic 
elements of our way of life; and 
Whereas it Is the further sense of the con¬ 
vention of this organization that, while we 
therieh our individual rights to worship as 
we please, the American people are essen¬ 
tially and historically a religious people; that 
many of our forebears came to these shores 
for reasons associated with their religious 
beliefs; that the enemy of communism Is 
known to be godless and the very antith¬ 
esis to our most basic beliefs in Deity; and 
Whereas it Is the further sense of this con¬ 
vention that one of the most potent safe¬ 
guards which we can employ In combating 
both the enemy and sabotage of our defense 
effort Is a rededlcatlon on the part of lead¬ 
ers of Government and of all of the citizens 
of this great Republic in general to the 
ethics, morality, and religious principles of 
our founding fathers; and 
Whereas it is Gen. George Washington, 
who. In 1782. originated the award of the 
Purple Heart Medal, also known as the Badge 
of Military Merit, and It was also the Father 
of Our Country and our Republic's first Presi¬ 
dent who banded down to American poa- 
tarlty counsel on the very subject afore¬ 
mentioned In his Farewell Address, as pub¬ 
lished In 1796; and 

Whereas it Is the sense of this convention 
that adherence to General Washington's 
counsel in regard to morality and religion 
aa set forth In the Farewell Address would 
In Itself play a major role In improving our 
national scene, certainly much more so than 
any resolution which this body might adopt 


bearing upon the pros and cons of any of 
the many Issues and debates now b^ng 
carried on in many quarters: Now, therefore, 
belt 

Resolved bv the Military Order o/ the Pur¬ 
ple Heart, Department of Illinois, and the 
membership thereof {in convention assem¬ 
bled). That the following excerpt from the 
Farewell Address of Gen. George Washington 
be proclaimed and published at the mandate 
of this body to its representatives and leaders 
in Government, the same to be adopted by 
them for their guidance and adherence In 
the performnce of their duties; that the sub¬ 
stance of theae noble words of counsel be 
likewise adopted as a code of American liv¬ 
ing and patriotic performance by our own 
organizational leaders and membership; that 
the same practice be recommended for adop¬ 
tion by other veterans* and patriotic groups: 

“Of all of the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion, and mo¬ 
rality are indiapecsable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriot¬ 
ism, who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, theee firmest 
props of the duties of man and citizens. The 
mere politician, equally with the pious man 
ought to respect and to cherish them. A 
volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it 
simply be adced where la the security for 
property, for reputation, for life. If the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths, which 
are the instruments of investigation in courts 
of Justice? And let us with caution Indulge 
the supposition, that morality can be main¬ 
tained without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the Influence of refined educa¬ 
tion on minds of peculiar structure—reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail In exclusion of 
religious principle.” 

Be it further resolved. That a copy of this 
resolution be communicated to the President 
of the United States, members of the Precl- 
dsnt’s Cabinet, to each of the Senators and 
Members of the Rouse of Representatives 
who represent the people of the State of Illi- 
nols, end to the Governor of the State of 
Illinois, and members of the Senate and 
House of the State of Illinois; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the National Convention of 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart to 
be held in the year 1951. with the recom¬ 
mendation of this convention body that a 
similar resolution be adopted by that con¬ 
vention, 

Passed by the Department of Illinois, In 
regular convention assembled, on the 16th 
day of June 1951. 

Listxs J. Stepxk, 
Department Commander, 
Ferdinand J. Bronzeuu, 
Department Adjutant. 


Choirboy of Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN wTncCORMACK 

or KASSACHCrSETTB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBBSENTATIVSS 

Thursday, August It, 1951 

Mr. MoCORMACK* Mr. Speaker, one 
of the ablest and best-liked Members of 
the House Is the gentleman from Michi¬ 
gan [Mr. RabautI. In addition, he is 
one of the bardest-woHdng Members of 
the House. 

I am pleased to include in my re¬ 
marks a splendid article about our friend 
and colleague, Mr. Rabaot, appearing In 


the issue of August of the tine maga¬ 
zine, the Sign, written by James i. 
Butler: 

OHontBOT or CArxroi. Riz.ir--ltspiaBZN'rAT[va 

Loms Babaut, or Dbtboit, la One or the 

More Hiorlt BzsrzcrxD OoNaRasssatN, and 

A Sincbr 

(By Jamu J. Butler) 

The choirboy of Capitol Hill is not a cheru¬ 
bic, teen-age page, but la a 14-year Member 
of the House of Representatives, who. despite 
his 64 years and the demands of congres¬ 
sional service, still finds time to sing in his 
home-town church In Michigan and occa¬ 
sionally In Washington and elsewhere. 

Father of a priest and of two nuns. Rep¬ 
resentative Loms Babaut. of Detroit, is one 
of the highly respected members of the Na¬ 
tional Legislature, to which be was reelected, 
for the eighth time, in November. He la, 
for example, on the Joint Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations, currently engaged In financing 
the far-flung civilian and military obliga¬ 
tions of the Federal Government, 

On Capitol Hill It Is said that no Member 
of the House has a wider first-name ac¬ 
quaintance with Members of that branch of 
Congress than Louis. That may seem of 
little importance to outsiders. It pays off 
on Capitol Hill. Under the existing system 
In the Federal Legislature a Congressman 
may serve on only one major committee 
(there are minor committees, and the adjec¬ 
tive Is truly descriptive); therefore the area 
of Influence on the all-important committee 
level Is constricted. But Rabaut, a born 
mixer, drops In on other committees, a Rep¬ 
resentative's prerogative, and avails himself 
of the right to enter upon the diecussions 
to the degree where some of his colleagues, 
particularly the first-termers, aren't quite 
sure whether he’s a committeeman or not. 

Musical vocalizing has given him stage 
presence that arrests the attention of col¬ 
league and witness alike. So, without 
slightest trace of bluster, he's Louis to Just 
about everybody In the monumental white 
masses which make up the cluster of Capitol, 
House Office Building, and Senate Office 
Building. 

Congressional associates envy RsBAUr his 
election district, his made-to-order specifica¬ 
tions to meet the requirements of candidacy 
for election there. Detroit has a strong lean¬ 
ing toward the Democratic Party, and 
Rabaut is a Democrat. There are more vot¬ 
ers of Belgian extraction In his district than 
in any other in the country, according to 
United States Census Bureau records. His 
grandfather was born In Belgium, Like 
every other community, there Is local pride, 
Interest in promoting a home-town boy. 
The Congressman’s father was born in 
Detroit; so was Louis. As Is the case in most 
metropolitan centers, the political organiza¬ 
tion and Its lieutenants are importantly of 
Irish extraction; Louis Rabaut's mother was 
born In Ireland. The Catholic population Is 
large; Rabaut and hls family ate stal¬ 
wart Catholic communicants. Veterans are 
strongly organized in hls atate, and he has 
been cited by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for exceptional effort In their behalf. The 
court room is an Ideal preparatory school for 
congressional work, and Counsellor Rabaut 
has had wide experience there. 

Detroit is so heavily industrialized that 
ambitious communities elsewhere—even 
overseas—describe themselves aa “the De¬ 
troit of so-and-so." Naturally organized 
labor Is a major political element. What is 
Rabaut’s record there? The Congress of In¬ 
dustrial Organloatlons In • preelection state¬ 
ment analyzed the voting record of each 
Member of Congress as a guide to locals 
in determining who should be endorsed for 
reeleetlon. The CIO selected 12 key bills as 
Its measwe of friend of labor. Picked were 
the legislative fields of labor, minimum wage, 
rent control, housing, fair employment prac- 
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tlces bill, social security, natural gas trans- 
mission control, Marshall plan, point 4 aid 
to underdeveloped countries, Korean aid. 

Rabatit topped Michigan’s 18 Congressmen 
In the reckoning, was reported to his con¬ 
stituents to be the only Michigander ”100 
percent 'right'." 

Rabattt's political independence has often 
the despair of more partisan-thinking Mem¬ 
bers of his party. Elected as a New Deal 
Democrat, he was "off the reservation" more 
times than he went down the line In the 
major votes which preceded entry of the 
United States into World War II. 

"I have no apologies to make to any one 
for my votes against every measure which 1 
believed was likely to lead this country into 
war," he said defiantly, as he went before his 
constituents for reelectlon. They returned 
him to the House. 

Back in Washington, he became a leader 
In rushing appropriations bills and legisla¬ 
tion to win the conflict when war broke out. 
With him It was not plain Isolationism; It 
was a conviction, and a hope tenaciously 
clung to, that our Involvement In the world 
struggle could have been avoided. 

There is another typical Illustration of his 
independence. Many Members of Congress 
lost votes when newspapers disclosed they 
were indulging nepotism—placing members 
of the family on the official payroll. A re¬ 
porter for a hometown newspaper approached 
Rabaut: 

"Is It true that you practice nepotism to 
the extent that your daughter Is employed as 
your secretary at $3,200 a year?" 

Rabaut wasn't the least bit reticent. 

"It’s true that she Is employed as my sec¬ 
retary. But she receives $3,000, not $3,200 
a year, and she took a special course at a 
secretarial school to train for the job. 

"You might also say." he volunteered, "that 
another daughter preceded Mary Jane and 
she resigned to become a nun." 

While a nonprofessional by preference, 
Rabaut has performed before some of the 
world's most distinguished audiences. That 
is to be expected. The novelty of a singing 
Congressman has placed him in great de¬ 
mand, and he loves to vocalize. 

Annually, the House of Representatives 
conducts a memorial exercise for Members 
who have passed away during the session. 
It Is not uncommon to find In the member¬ 
ship of Congress former professional enter¬ 
tainers. but they’re usually of the hi-de-ho 
school of music. Ex-Senator Glen Taylor, 
the cowboy banjo strummer from Idaho, was 
an example; former Senator "Pass the Bis¬ 
cuits Pappy" O’Danlel of Texas was another; 
and a favorite for many years was the late 
Representative Billy Connery of Massachu¬ 
setts, a former vaudevilllan. But the me¬ 
morial program calls for a more dignified 
repertoire, and Rabaot fills the bill as none 
of his colleagues can. 

In legislative protocol, the Speaker of the 
House is regarded second only to the Presi¬ 
dent. He's rated higher than the Vice Pres¬ 
ident, who’s normally considered to be only 
a presiding officer, whereas the Speaker is 
that plus a policy maker of enormous influ¬ 
ence. And when a Speaker dies In office, the 
ceremonials of funeral service take on great 
formality. Speaker Joseph Byrnes died 
shortly after RABAxnr came to Congress. The 
Detroit lawmaker was chosen as funeral solo¬ 
ist. Present in the House Chamber were 
President Roosevelt, Members of both Senate 
and House, the entire membership of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
Cabinet, Ambassadors representing the ma¬ 
jor world powers, the military brass. 

A stilled Chamber heard Congressman Ra- 
BAxrr Bing a program of his own selection: 
"Ave Marla,” "Thy Will Be Done," and "Ab¬ 
sent." 

The professional skill of his accompanist 
was taken for granted. Few knew that she 
was the Congreesman’s daughter, Joan, now 
Mrs. John Barrett, of Detroit. 


Singing was not an accidental sideline of 
the national legislator. He made his first 
public appearance at the age of 4 years, and 
appropriately it was at a parochial-school 
show. His parents awakened him from a 
sound sleep to do hla turn at the evening 
performance. And then he went sound 
asleep again. 

But he went on from there. When he 
was old enough to button a cassock and 
adjust a surplice he became an altar boy. 
His musical inclination turned his ear to the 
music of the mass, and when he Joined the 
boys’ choir he needed little coaching In that 
particular. 

Early in his career his voice attracted the 
attention of the famed Gregory Freltag, 
European-trained choir director who was as¬ 
sociated for almost half a century with Sts. 
Peter and Paul Church in Detroit. Freitag 
took the boy under his wing, coached him 
in solo parts, brought him out. Soon he 
was appearing as soloist for the huge audi¬ 
ences attracted by the renowned Father Mc- 
Clory. who made history with his mlBSions 
and Lenten devotions in Detroit and Chi¬ 
cago. Attendance passing the 6,000 mark 
was common. 

It was natural that theatrical producers, 
always anxious to capitalize on youthful tal¬ 
ent. would hear of the boy singer of the 
Midwest. The Shubert brothers (the "Boys 
from Syracuse") making inroads on Broad¬ 
way and destined to establish what was to 
become a virtual monopoly of show business 
In the New York and east coast area, sent a 
scout. He listened to Lours Rabaut, arranged 
for a public appearance audition in the De¬ 
troit Opera House. Everything went off ac¬ 
cording to their fondest expectations. 

They talked business with the young vo¬ 
calist and held out the bait of a professional 
career that would lead to Broadway. It 
looked like clear sailing for the youngster. 
His family wasn’t too averse. If he wanted It 
that way. Louis searched his soul. Was it 
worth breaking family ties, leaving the 
things upon which he had placed high ap¬ 
praisal? No 

Rabaut went on to further his education. 
He applied himself to the University of De¬ 
troit curriculum leading to admission to the 
bar. Meanwhile he continued bis Interest 
In music, came up with Hall, Alma Mater— 
words and music by Loms Rabaut, under¬ 
graduate. dedicated to his school. 

Time marched on. Louis became a mag¬ 
net to political leaders. He was an able 
member of the bar, popular, constantly in 
the public eye as a barrister and a vocalist, 
a family man. He had married popular 
and oeautlful Stella Petz Congress? He 
ran, but didn’t make it. Waited 2 years, ran 
again, and when the votes were counted 
Detroit lost a lawyer and the Nation gained 
a legislator. 

Louis Rabaut was certain from the start 
that he’d like the job, and he was determined 
to keep it. He has. He’s been in many 
campaigns since that first ill-fated try and 
be has applied himself diligently to the in¬ 
terests of his constituency. But he never has 
been able to resist the urge to write and sing 
music. 

In his avocation he has demonstrated a 
versatility that is, to put it mildly, surpris¬ 
ing. His preference from boyhood has been 
sacred hymns, the music of the Catholic 
Chprch, but he has been a prodigious source 
of parodies, political songs (the Democrats 
get all the breaks), and sentimental lyrics. 

A decade ago, when the centennial of base¬ 
ball was being observed, there was a call for 
a song that would give proper credit to 100 
years of the American national pastime. The 
sports immortal, Walter Johnson, Washing¬ 
ton Senator’s pitcher, was appointed chair¬ 
man of a committee to select a composer. 
He was aided by Judge Edward Curran, of 
the District of Columbia Federal District 
Court, and Edward J. Hayes, Detroit native 
and outstanding Washington attorney. They 
looked over the field, came up with the man 


and the song: "BasebaU, the All-Amerioan 
Oame"—words and music by Louis Rabaut. 

The Michigan Congressman was programed 
to sing his own composition as the centen- 
nlal program opened, but he was sent to Eng¬ 
land on cohgressional busineas. A substitute 
had to be engaged. In London, he sang it 
for the first time, and isn’t sure yet whether 
“our British cousins" understood what it was 
all about. 

Upon his return he again was asked to sing 
Baseball, the All-American Game. He agreed. 
When the night arrived he found himself 
tied down by essential congressional needs 
and was obliged to send his regrets. 

"Come to think of It,” he told this inter¬ 
viewer in his office overlooking the Capitol, 
"I never have sung this song In the United 
States, so I will do so now—^for you." And, 
before a one-man audience, he sang while 
the mills of legislation were being prepared 
for the morrow’s business, involving appro¬ 
priations and war preparation which, con¬ 
ceivably, could affect the future of every per¬ 
son in the world. 

Wherever he goes the "Singing Congress¬ 
man" is bound to be detected. Embassies 
In the Philippines. China, Japan. Europe, the 
republics of South America have echoed his 
vocalizing. There is an Interesting story In 
connection with his visit to the countries 
south of the Rio Grande. In promotion of 
the good-neighbor policy, Sumner Welles, 
then Undersecretary of State, and Nelson 
Rockefeller, directing work of cementing In¬ 
ter-American friendship, asked Rabaut to 
tour the capitals. There was more reason 
for this selection than Rabaut ‘s eminence 
in Congress. Advance publicity featured pic¬ 
tures of this Catholic Church choir singer 
with his family—nine children. A survey by 
the Rockefeller office, based on clipping serv¬ 
ices and other sources, estimated that the 
picture was reproduced In 2,600.000 copies of 
newspapers circulated in this predominantly 
Catholic area. 

His trips have taken him to many other 
lands, including Ireland. While there, the 
famed Irish tenor, John McCormack, learned 
of his presence, invited him to his home in 
Dublin. That visit remains one of his most 
treasured memories. McCormack was in his 
fatal Illness; he had sung his last song. (He 
died 6 weeks later.) The Congressman sang 
several of his own compositions, some others. 
When ho made ready to leave, McCormack 
said; 

"I want you to sing one more song in my 
home. 1 will play the piano to accompany 
you I want you to sing, 'God Bless Amer¬ 
ica.' " With national pride and deep hu¬ 
mility, Rabaut obliged 

Not all of the Detroit lawmaker’s muslo 
is of the semiclassic sort. For example, there 
is the campaign song. The Kick of the Demo¬ 
cratic Mule, and the one the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt chuckled over and called for 
encores in the White House, Prohibition, 
We've Had Enough of You. 

The Congressman’s vocalizing, more re¬ 
stricted since the Korean crisis broke than 
theretofore, includes occasional appearances 
as a soloist at St. E*atrlck'8 Church, down¬ 
town Washington edifice, whose congrega¬ 
tion Includes scores of Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives as well as dozens of diplomats and 
their families. Between sessions of Congress, 
he returns to Detroit and the choir of Saints 
Peter and Paul, where his voice has been 
heard for more than half a century. And he 
is an active member of the Society for Preser¬ 
vation of Barber Shop Singing in America. 
Recently he sang over a Nation-wide radio- 
television hook-up on behalf of the Heart 
Campaign. 

But he Isn’t the only vocalist in the family. 
Five of hlB daughters sing as a group In 
church, collaborated in composing several 
World War II songs used to encourage pro¬ 
ductive effort in the all-important Detroit 
area plants. A son, Vincent, served as a lieu¬ 
tenant in the United States Navy, now is back 
In civilian life. 
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Anothm aon, Rev. FranclB Dermott Ra> 
bam, 8. J.. i» on tbe faculty of Loyola uni> 
venlty. Obioago; a daughter, Slator Stella 
Maria, la in the MotbertaouM at Monroe, 
Mich., and another daughter. Slater Mary 
Palmyre, la a librarian at Mary Grove Col¬ 
lege, Detroit. 

CougTeaaman Rmor la an advocate of 
large families. He preaches that goal to 
associates, taxi drivers, waitresses— Into every 
available ear. Recently be ate at a restau¬ 
rant he had not visited to several years. The 
yraitrees serving him, whom he didn't recall 
aeeing before, looked furtively around, then 
vrhlspered to him: '‘Oongressman, I have 
three children now.” 

"Must have been someone I gave the usual 
sermon to once upon a time,” he concludes. 


Trade Agreements and the Oatis Case 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or Nrw TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, I Include an article from the 
New York Journal, by George Rothwell 
Brown. 

This article shows clearly why the Con¬ 
gress. in spite of the eJOtorts of many of its 
Members, has been powerless to do any¬ 
thing for the relief and liberation of Wil¬ 
liam Oatis. 

The truth Is that we are in the power 
of the United Nations. This transpired 
in the debate on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. We have relinquished 
our high powers to protect our citizenry 
and by so doing we have lost our sacred 
honor. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

The PoDmcAi. Parade 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 

trade ACWOEMENTS AMD THE OATTS CASE 

WASHiiraTON, August 16 —Advocates of an 
Immediate denial of tariff preferences to 
CEechoelovakla. In retaliation for the Jailing 
of an American newspaper correspondent on 
trumped-up spy charges, are up against a 
tougher proposition than they realize. 

The House approached the Oatis resolution 
designed to get this American correspondent 
out of prison, with little understanding of 
the extent to which the lawmaking body has 
permitted the New Deal bureaucracy to de¬ 
prive this Government of Its rights as a free 
agent. 

The amendment to the resolution offered 
by Representative Armsteono, of Missouri, 
provided that there be an immediate trade 
break with Ozechoslovskia, to be followed in 
90 days by a diplomatic rupture if Oatis were 
not released. 

The President could refuse to accept the 
credentials of the new CEech Ambassador, 
who has recently arrived to Washington. 

But very few Members of Congress realize 
the extent to which the State Department 
outsmarted, hookwlnked, and tricked the 
legislative branch of the Government when 
It surrendered the constitutional tariff-mak¬ 
ing powers of Oongrese into the hands of an 
International creature of the United Nations, 
the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, 
generally known as GATT. 

Caeehoslovakia is the only one of the iron 
curtain countries that la a member of OATT, 


to Which it has the same voice aa the United 
States, one vote. 

There are now 30 countries to tliis organi¬ 
zation. to which the United States Is heavily 
outvoted. 20 to 1. 

If a majority of these 39 countries. Includ¬ 
ing Ozecboslovakla itself, refuses to accede to 
the American request that special trade pref¬ 
erences enjoyed by the Czech Government 
be withdrawn, this country will lose ita case 
when the OATT countries meet at Geneva in 
September. 

How did we get this way? 

In 1947 a trade conference of 23 nations, 
under a State Department plan, met at 
Geneva to draft an international trade or¬ 
ganization, known as ITO. 

The ITO Charter was perfected at Habana 
and sent to Congress for ratification. 

It was. and Is still, a vicious scheme to by¬ 
pass the American Congress, which alone can 
enact tariff laws, and to transfer that tariff 
power over the trade of the' world, including 
that of the United States, to a creature of the 
United Nations. 

In the last Congress no attempt whatever 
was made to secure ratification of the ITO 
Charter, upon which the State Department 
had spent months of time and many thou¬ 
sands of dollars in costly conferences. 

In the present Congress the State Depart¬ 
ment has not peeped about ITO. It has 
asked for no hearings, and none have been 
held. 

That magnificent project, the International 
Trade Organization, Is dead. 

But there's a reason. The cunning State 
Department bureaucracy found that by es¬ 
tablishing OATT it could get everything it 
would have obtained In ITO—by Executive 
order without obtaining the consent of Con¬ 
gress. President Truman Issued the Execu¬ 
tive order in December 1947. 

Stripped to Its skeleton. OATT Is a scheme 
whereby the United States becomes obligated 
to maintain full employment in all the mem¬ 
ber countries. 

in short. It imposes on the United States 
the obligation to Import foreign unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Its deliberate design is to raise the standard 
of living in foreign countries at the expense 
of the American standard of living. 

Under OATT the United States siu-rendcred 
Its right to decide what countries could share 
in Its own resources. 

It Is from behind the shelter of this highly 
secret device of the State Department that 
Czechoslovakia can thumb Its nose at Uncle 
Sam, while she keeps poor Oatis In a stink¬ 
ing Jail. 


Ivmiedkte Suuiiood (or AUika 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E.L BARTLETT 

nZUEOATI FROM ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr, BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
dude in the Rxcord a resolution adopted 
by the twenty-first convention of the Re¬ 
tail Clerks International Association, 
which met in Washington. D. C., July le¬ 
go of this year. That resolution placed 
the convention strongly on record for the 
grant of statehood to Alaska and points 
to the underlying reasons why statehood 
should be granM now: 

Whereas Alaska is a great land, extremely 
rich in natural reeouroee, praeently populat. 
ed by citizens of the United States, whbse 


loyalty to, and love for, the United States is 
unparaUeled in this Nation of oure; and 
Whereas these citlaeus are engaged to the 
prodigious task of developing thie grand area 
In accordance with American ideals under 
severe hardshlpe, occasioned by nature's 
forces, far distances, and the emphasized 
rigors Of a new country; and 
Whereas these citlaens are by nature and 
the inalienable rights guaranteed under otur 
democratic form of government to the fuU 
prerogatives of citizenship, including the 
right of self-government, enjoyed by all 
Americans within the boundaries of our Na¬ 
tion; and 

Whereas the people of Alaska should not 
be penalized in their unprecedented effort to 
mold this land so It will be a credit to our 
American traditions by the stifling mandates 
of bureaucratic agencies operating by remote 
control: and 

Whereas the people of Alaska have voted 
for statehood In a referendum election; and 
Whereas the working people of this huge 
Territory have the greatest stake in forward¬ 
ing the cause of statehood for their country: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Jtenolved, That this convention go on rec¬ 
ord as demanding the present Congress of the 
United States to grant full and complete 
statehood to Alaska; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Delegate E, L Baetlett, of the 
House of Representatives, and to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

J. A. Sttffbidge, 
Secretary-Treasurer, RCIA. 


CoDfumers’ AdvUdry Bureau 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ISIDORE DOLUNGER 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. DOLLINOER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill today to establish 
a Consumers’ Advisory Bureau in the 
Department of Commerce, which will 
enable purchasers to get best values for 
the prices paid for food and other com¬ 
modities. 

In these days of constantly soaring liv¬ 
ing costs, American consumers must be 
thrown some life line. My bill would 
provide one means of protecting Ameri¬ 
can consumers who are now helplessly 
caught In the upward infiationary spiral 
which has not yet reached its full height. 
Already the American housewife cannot 
afford enough nourishing food for her 
family; the average wage earner’s budg¬ 
et cannot provide even the simplest ne¬ 
cessities of life. The predictions of fur¬ 
ther increased prices made when I urged 
Congress to pass a strong price and rent 
control bill are now a tragic and accom¬ 
plished fact. Authentic reports show 
that the public is being gouged on every 
hand in the cost of food, due to the weak 
controls law passed by Congress. Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilizer Eric A. Johnston re¬ 
cently stated that we could expect living 
costs to Jump 5 to 8 percent during the 
coming year. The 16,000,000 families in 
this country who earn under $2,000 per 
year, and the 20,000,000 who earn less 
than $3,000 face dire hardships, a 
meager existoace, and a lowering of 
their standard of living. 
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The American public spends many mil¬ 
lions of dollars each year for consumers* 
goods—food, clothing, and other mer¬ 
chandise. It also overpays millions of 
dollars in the purchase of commodities 
because it does not have complete and 
accurate information concerning the 
relative quality, utility, and abundance 
of the commodities available on the re¬ 
tail market. 

Trade and brand names, which are 
constantly called to the attention of the 
busring public by producers and manu¬ 
facturers who can afford to spend mil¬ 
lions of dollars in advertising, result in 
those products being requested by pur¬ 
chasers almost automatically. Yet, the 
best-advertised product does not neces¬ 
sarily make it the best buy. We read 
and hear of marks of approval bestowed 
upon certain commodities by groups or 
associations, yet we know that they do 
not have the facilities or finances to 
make a true comparison of the relative 
quality of all commodities in that same 
category. Also, it is possible that such 
private sponsors or organizations could 
be swayed by other considerations than 
recommending the best product for the 
money, and that their verdicts can harm, 
rather than help, the consumer. 

The American consumer has no way 
of determining for himself how other 
makes or brands actually compare with 
the products expertly advertised by press, 
radio, television, and other mediums. 
He is practically forced to believe that 
the well-advertised product is the best 
value for his money because that story 
is given to him repeatedly. The truth 
is, the consumer more often than not 
pays a higher price than necessary, as 
the little-known product can in fact be 
of higher grade and cheaper. Remem¬ 
ber, the millions paid for advertising are 
eventually tacked on to the cost of the 
product and the consumer pays for it. 

I believe that it should be a function 
of the United States Government to pro¬ 
cure and make such information avail¬ 
able to the consumer, so that he may re¬ 
ceive full value for every dollar he spends, 
as no other facilities or organizations 
can accomplish the desired result. 

The Consumers’ Advisory Bureau pro¬ 
vided for in my bill would establish cate¬ 
gories of consumers’ goods based upon 
the various uses and functions thereof; 
it would investigate, analyze, test, and 
evaluate consumers’ goods within each 
category for the purpose of determining 
their relative quality, utility, and abun¬ 
dance, and would make available to the 
consuming public, by periodic publica¬ 
tions and by such other means as the 
director may deem appropriate, full, 
complete, and accurate information— 
based upon the results of such investi¬ 
gations, analyses, tests, and evaluation, 
and upon ..uch other statistics and data 
as may be collected and compiled by 
the director—with respect to the rela¬ 
tive quality, utility, and abundance of 
the consumers’ goods within each cate¬ 
gory. 

The Defense Production Act of 1951 
was a rank betrayal of the American 
people in that it paved the way for price 
Increases of all commodities in general, 
assured still higher food prices, pre¬ 
vented roll-backs, provided for rent 


boosts, all of which are increasing the 
hardships of the already overburdened 
and harassed wage earner. I maintain 
that the Federal Government must now 
give all possible assistance to the citi¬ 
zens of this country. We must do all 
we can to offset the economic evils which 
now prevail, and which the new controls 
law encourages instead of corrects. 

The Consumers* Advisory Bureau I 
propose would render invaluable service 
to the public; it would save our people 
millions of dollars yearly and would give 
them some protection, at least, in these 
days of tremendous living costs, when 
every penny counts. 


Legal Loophole for Murder 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the 
bizarre story of the wartime murder of 
an American Army major in Italy by two 
subordinates, just disclosed by the De¬ 
partment of Defense, focuses attention 
on a legal loophole which existed in the 
wartime military code. The loophole 
amounts to a statute of limitations on 
the crime of murder, since the accused 
are Immune from trial and punishment 
by a military court following their sepa¬ 
ration from military service. Defense 
Department officials have been quoted 
as saying that the new uniform code of 
military justice, which went into effect 
last May 31, corrects this situation. I 
believe the Congress, or the Armed Serv¬ 
ices Committee, would be well advised 
to recheck the situation to assure that 
the loophole is completely plugged. 

Under permission to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include the following article 
by C. B. Allen, which appeared in the 
August 16, 1951, New York Herald 
Tribune: 

Ahmy Reveals Tale op Murder of OSS 
Major—Wants Italy To Prosecute Two 
Americans Accused op Slaying Behind 
Nazi Lines 

(By C. B Allen) 

Washington, August 16.—The United 
States, in effect, invited the Italian Govern¬ 
ment today to prosecute two American cit¬ 
izens for the wartime murder of a United 
States Army major In Italy 
The action was taken after a 6-year In¬ 
vestigation was reported to have solved the 
mystery of the crime—only to reveal that 
the alleged American participants, one of 
whom signed a full confession, are wholly 
Immune from punishment In this country 
because of quirks in the mllltory-clvil laws 
prevailing at the time of the murder. 

Department of Defense officials released 
the bizarre story with the announcement 
that the State Department during the day 
had called it to the attention of the Italian 
Government. They explained that two 
Italian participants in the murder, after a 
long series of legal wrangles, are about to 
be tried for the crime in the Italian civilian 
criminal courts and that this Government 
would be "happy” if Italy would request 
extradition of the two Americans to stand 
trial with them. 


MAJOa HOLOHAN VICTIM 

Defense officials said the victim of the 
murder was MaJ. William V. Holohan. a 
graduate of Manhattan College and the Har¬ 
vard Law School, who served as an attorney 
for the Securities and Exchange Commission 
before he was called to active duty as a 
Reserve officer In World War II with the 
Office of Strategic Services. They added that 
Major Holohan and three companions were 
dropped 100 miles behind the German lines 
in Northern Italy on September 26, 1944, to 
assist the guerrilla partisans operating 
against the invaders and that he disappeared 
under mysterious circumstances the follow¬ 
ing December 6. 

His disappearance was reported by the 
party’s second In command, Lt. Aldo Icardl, 
then 23 years old and a first-generation 
American from Pittsburgh where he had been 
a law student before entering the Army. 
Another member of the group was Sgt Carl 
G Lo Dolce, of Rochester. N. Y., who like 
Lieutenant Icardl was an Itallan-Amerlcan 
and spoke Italian fluently, while Major Hol¬ 
ohan did not. The fourth member of the 
drop party was an Italian named Tullio 
Lussi. who had been serving with the Army’s 
OSS forces and went under the resistance 
name of Captain Landl. 

Lieutenant Icardl reported over the radio 
set the party had taken with them and later 
more fully by courier, that Major Holohan 
had vanished without trace when German- 
Fascist forces had raided their Lake Orta villa 
headquarters and the group had scattered 
with the understanding they would reassem¬ 
ble at an emergency hideout that already had 
been selected Even at the time, Army offl- 
clals were not fully satisfied with the expla¬ 
nation—though they made the 60 air-drops 
of arms requested by Lieutenant Icardl be¬ 
tween December and AprIL-and an Investi¬ 
gation was conducted after the war which 
threw no additional 11 *?^ on the cose. 

MURDER LI charged 

The Criminal Investigation Division of 
the Army resumed the inquiry in July 1946, 
Defenr.e Depurlment’s officials said, and re¬ 
cently reported they had completed the col¬ 
lection of evidence showing that Major Hol¬ 
ohan was murdered by his two Army subor- 
dlnateb and two Italian partisans named 
Gulscppl Manninl and Gualtlero Tozzlnl, 
because they wanted to supply arms to Ital¬ 
ian Communist guerrillas and ho opposed 
this. The two Italians now are awaiting 
trial for the murder in their native courts 
and defense officials said Sergeant Lo Dolce 
"finally confcs.snd" his part In the crime last 
summer and implicated the other three. 

They explained that no attempt was made 
to obtain a confession from Lieutenant Icar¬ 
dl, since he was in Peru when the Army’s CID 
men finally broke the case last summer only 
lo discover there were no legal grounds on 
which either Sergeant Lo Dolce or Lieuten¬ 
ant Icardl could be held. This, they said, 
was because both men had returned to the 
United States after the war and had been 
separated from military service—a fact that 
rendered them Immune from punishment by 
a military court. 

Likewise, both the Department of Justice 
and Judge Advocate General of the Army 
held that the two men could not be prose¬ 
cuted in the civilian criminal courts of the 
United States because these have no Juris¬ 
diction over crimes committed In foreign 
territory. Consequently, as one defense of¬ 
ficial said, both these men are free and Will 
continue to be so, no matter how convinc¬ 
ing the evidence, unless the Italian Govern¬ 
ment moves to prosecute them for murder on 
its soil. 

This official pointed out, however, that the 
legal loophole which gives the immunity 
from punishment by a military court for 
a crime committed while they were In uni¬ 
form has been plugged for keeps under the 
new uniform code of military Jxistlce which 
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went into effect last May 31. Unlike ttie war* 
time military laws, tnis carries a provision 
that makes lormer military personnel con¬ 
tinuously liable after their return to civilian 
life for any offense committed while In mili¬ 
tary service and punishable by a penalty of 
6 yeare In prison or worse. 

(Lo Dolce’s wife, when reached by phone 
yesterday at Boohester. said: "Mr. Lo Dolce 
has nothing to say. Please don’t call us 
any more." Icardl was not available for 
comment.) 

Department of Defense legal experts said 
there was no doubt In their minds that the 
evidence assembled in connection with Major 
Holohan’s murder would have resulted la 
death sentences for his slayers if the pres¬ 
ent military code had been In effect during 
World War II. 


The Si. Lawrence Story—^VII 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON.JOHNA.BLATNIK 

OF MIKNVSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. August 16,1951 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the seventh of a series 
of articles entitled '‘The St. Lawrence 
Story,” which appeared In the August 14 
edition of the Minneapolis Star. This 
article points out that the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project is inevitable as democracy moves 
Slowly and surely toward its destiny. 

The St. Lawrence stort—Seaway Project 

Is Inevitable, Say Veteran Suppokxers 
(By Leo Sonderegger) 

(Seventh In a series) 

Ckimpletlon of the St. Lawrence seaway 
would develop the greatest remaining natu¬ 
ral resource In America and give the mid- 
continental region a major new outlet to the 
world. 

That Is the fundamental argument of the 
men who have fought to get the project un¬ 
der way. They are inclined to regard all 
other considerations more or less as fringe 
on the rug. 

These men a -e willing to debate tbe frag¬ 
ments of controversy one by one. If you 
Insist. But they always come back to what 
they consider the basic reason fur deepening 
the channel and harnessing the rapids. 

Consciously or not. each of them is guided 
in some measiu-e by the words of Daniel 
Webster; 

"Let UB develop the resources of our land, 
call forth Its powers, build up Its institu¬ 
tions, promote all its great Interests, and 
see whether we also. In our day and genera¬ 
tion, may not perform something worthy 
to be remembered." 

One of the moet persistent and eloquent 
spokesmen for this group has been Julius H. 
Barnes. Duluth Industrialist and shipping 
executive. He speaks wit \ missionary seal 
of the seaway’s potential benefits to agri¬ 
culture and industry, to the Midwest gen¬ 
erally, and ultimately to the Nation. 

Bis feeling about the reasons for building 
the seaway U often couched In language 
that harks back to Webster, as when he said 
recently: 

"We’re a new people. We still have a 
spirit of adventure.*’ 

We had better keep that spirit alive if 
we wart to continue as a great Nation, 


t 

Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, of the Army Engi¬ 
neers beUeves. Pick Is one of those who con¬ 
siders the seaway vital because of Its poten¬ 
tial role In supplying us with Labrador ore. 

LEADERS BACK SEAWAY 

Be ts one of a distinguished company of 
men in high places who have testified lor 
the seaway. The national-security argument 
has elicited ringing support from Oen. George 
O. Marshall, Secretary of Defense; John D. 
Small, Chairman of the Munitions Board; 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State; Charles 
E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobilization, 
and others. 

To the men who have fought for the sea¬ 
way. the security argument Is a Johnny- 
cdme-lately. They make use of it, but they 
think that more fundamental considerations 
Justify the project without it. 

"Look at the map,” they say. "The sea¬ 
way is as natural as the Panama Canal or the 
Suez Canal—why put our heads in the sand?" 

That is a hallmark of the veteran seaway 
Champions—an unyielding belief in Its inevi¬ 
tability. The United States has become a 
great nation by developing ItB unparalleled 
natural resources, they point out, seeing no 
reason to suppose that this fundamental 
practice will be changed. 

PROPONENTS HAVE PLENTY OP ANSWERS 

A perennial argument against the project 
is that it would cost too much. The propo¬ 
nents insist that the only valid consideration 
Is this: will the seaway be of great ultimate 
value to the United States? If the answer Is 
yes, they contend, then cost becomes sec¬ 
ondary. 

The proponents also have answers for the 
charges that estimates ore unrealistically low, 
and that the seaway will he a heavy drain on 
our supplies of manpower and strategic 
materials. 

The opposition claims actual cost of proj¬ 
ects undertaken by the Army engineers often 
has been several hundred percent of the 
original figures. The engineers counter with 
statistics showing that the increase In tbe 
cost of their entire civil works program since 
before 1900 was less than the rise In construc¬ 
tion price levels. 

Defense MobUlzer Wilson carried tbe ball 
with regard to manpower and materials. He 
said the average number of workers required 
on the project would be only one-hundredth 
of 1 percent of the civilian labor force. 

Materials, he testified, would be used In 
amounts "so small as to be negligible In the 
total mobilization framework " 

Proponents say the cost won’t matter 
much, anyway, since tolls ore expected to pay 
off the full investment. Interest, and amor¬ 
tization in 40 or 60 years, 

TEN MILLION DOLLAR REVENUE EXPECTED 

Army engineers and the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment estimate that annual capacity of the 
seaway as soon as it is built will be 45.000,000 
to 50,000,000 tons. On the lower figure, the 
Department of Commerce estimates a toll 
revenue of $30,000,000 annually. 

That is substantially more than the esti¬ 
mated $20,000,000 a year necessary to liqui¬ 
date the Investment. Some Government ex¬ 
perts figure that potential traffic actually 
ranges from 57,000,000 to 84,000,000 tons. 

The railroads and other seaway opponents 
have poked a lot of fun at such estimates. 
But as Thomas W. Davis, Assistant Commerce 
Secretary, said In a rebuttal statement, "It 
is of some significance that in none of this 
criticism have alternative tonnages been esti¬ 
mated." 

The Commerce Department people stand 
by all their estimates—^for Iron ore, petro¬ 
leum, wheat, and other commodities. 

As a clincher, they point out that their 
figures are based on traffic from only 7 States, 
instead of the 14 which are expected to do 
seaway business. 


The proponents have a short answer for" 
another facet of tbe cost argument; that the 
expense of deepening Great Lakes harbors 
has been ignored in the estimates. 

The deepening of harbors will be done 
gradually ae it becomes necessary, they say. 
They point out that the Nation’s great har¬ 
bors—^New Yittk, Boston, Baltimore, Ban 
Francisco—have all been improved as the 
need aroee over a long period of years. 

rXTLL LOADS CALLED EXCEPTION, MOT RULE 

Another motif in the blues sung by the 
opposition might be called the nine point five 
theme. This involves frequent reiteration, 
of the fact that only 0.5 percent of tbe United 
States ocean-going fleet could negotiate a 
27-foot channel fully loaded. 

Those who favor the project admit this; 
they admit that a 30-foot channel would be 
a lot better. They insist, however, that ship 
operations under a full load are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

And they add that three-quarters of our 
merchant fleet could operate in 27 feet of 
water with loads 75 to 100 percent of 
capacity. 

The proponents also admit that a larger 
proportion of foreign-flag vessels could use 
tbe 27-foot channel. In the next breath, 
they point out that the comparison is un¬ 
fair because more than 60 percent of foreign, 
ships are so small they seldom venture out 
of home waters. 

The seaway people carry the fight to the 
enemy on the matter of rail capacity. They 
scorn an Association of American Railroads 
claim that its members will be able to carry 
all the Iron ore that Labrador will produce. 

No present rail lines from Montreal to 
the Midwest steel centers are equipped to 
handle bulk commodities in heavy quantity. 
Seaway proponents claim the lines would 
have to be greatly Improved to haul from 
ten to thirty million tons of Labrador ore. 

Besides, they say, the freight-car short¬ 
ages would prevent the railroads from doing 
the Job. The National Security Resources 
Board estimates that it would take 10,000 
hopper cars to handle 20,000.000 tons of ore 
a year, 

SHARE SEEN FOR RAILROADS 

That many cars, It la pointed out. would 
require 230.000 tons of steel. That Is about 
half again as much steel as the entire seaway 
project would use tf built as planned. 

Friends of the seaway do not agree that 
it would be a severe blow to railroad busi¬ 
ness. There would be dislocations at first, 
they acknowledge, and some loss of traffic. 
But In the long run, proponents claim, the 
railroads would share In the Increased pro¬ 
ductivity the seaway would stimulate. 

The "leeway" charge is thrown Into dis¬ 
cussions frequently as a minor irritant. Op¬ 
ponents assert that ice would lock tbe sea¬ 
way for 5 months of the year. 

The answer Is pointed: The mining peo¬ 
ple have done all right at hauling most of 
this Nation’s iron ore down from Duluth 
under almost Identical conditions. 

The controversy takes note of all these 
matters, but It always gets back to national 
defense. The security argument was 
summed up by General Marshall about like 
this; 

Getting badly needed iron ore from Lab¬ 
rador will be harder—and much more dan¬ 
gerous—without the seaway. 

Although the seaway would be vulnerable 
to sabotage, that Is already true of the vital 
Soo locks where, "until the seaway is built, 
almost the whole of our Iron-ore supply Is 
subject to Interruptions by a single act of 
sabotage." 

The project will produce "cheap and in¬ 
dependent power so necessary, especially In 
the case of all-out mobilization." 

"The seaway will facilitate the transpor¬ 
tation of munitions to overeeae baeee." 
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"The seaway will afford access to addi¬ 
tional shipbuilding and repairing facilities.** 

The seaway “will Increase the capabilities 
of mutual defense between Canada and the 
United States.** 

The Permanent Joint Board on Defense 
maintained by this country and Canada has 
heavily underlined Marshall's final point. 
Last February 28 the Board recommended: 

"That the two Governments take imme¬ 
diate action to implement the 1941 St. Law¬ 
rence agreement as a vital measure for their 
common defense.’* 


Northern Minneiota, the Birthplace of the 
Misfusippi Rifer 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. HAQEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
mighty Mississippi has been a vital part 
of the history and development of this 
great land of ours. It has inspired awe 
and wonder since the earliest settlers 
came to the New World and the Indians, 
before that, had already called it the 
Father of Waters. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people have seen the broad 
reaches of the great river, teeming with 
commerce and rolling hundreds of miles 
to the sea. but few know of its source 
as a tiny stream in northern Minne¬ 
sota. 

The interesting story of the birthplace 
of the Mississippi is told in an article 
in the May 1951 Eagles magazine pub¬ 
lished by the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
The author is Agnes Harrigan Mueller. 
Because there is a lesson in the story of 
this great river with such a humble 
origin. I commend the article to the 
attention of the Members of this body: 
Birthplace of the Mississippi 
(By Agnes Harrigan Mueller) 

At its source the mighty Mississippi is a 
modest trickle of water which can be cleared 
In one broad leap. Some tourists take the 
stepping stones. Others kick off their shoes 
and wade across. 

The infant Mississippi is Just one of many 
lures which drew more than 72,000 tourists 
to Itasca State Park in iicrthorn Minnesota 
last summer. Here, in one of the Nation’s 
greatest parks, the wind sings through tall 
pines more than a century old. Near them 
grow a friendly assortment of aspen, balsam 
fir, birch, and ash. Some 3,000 deer roam 
this protected territory. Beavers build dams 
In the park’s streams, and there are porcu¬ 
pines, raccoons, and black bear. Here nature 
has her own wonderful way. her works un¬ 
spoiled by the ravaging hand of man. 

Although Hernando de Soto sailed the 
Mississippi in the sixteenth century, he re¬ 
mained ignorant of its source. In 1832 
Henry Schoolcraft, a United States Indian 
agent, set out to find the river’s birthplace. 
Yellow Hair, an Indian guide, led School¬ 
craft’s party to a lake which had been named 
La Blche by a French fur trader in 1804. 

The lake had three curving arms. At the 
tip of the north arm. Schoolcraft's group 
found the slender stream which started the 
mighty Mississippi on its adventurous way, 
2.552 miles to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In search of a fitting name for the lake, 
Schoolcraft asked a clergyman In his party 


for the Greek words meaning true and 
source. Unfamiliar with Greek, the minister 
suggested the Latin veritas for true and caput 
for head. Schoolcraft pruned the first syl¬ 
lable of veritas and the last one of caput and 
coined Itasca, 

People come to Itasca Park by bus, plane, 
and car. The visitor may park his trailer by 
one of the lakes, rent a cabin or stay at 
Douglas Lodge, a State-owned log building 
where food and lodging are provided. 

A good way to see the park and learn 
about Its plants and animals Is to climb 
Into the station wagon owned by the Audu- 
bo’^ Society and take its wildlife tour. Twice 
a day from June to September, an Audubon 
representative drives interested persons 
about identifying points of natural and his¬ 
torical Interest. 

Or you may Join Donald K. Lewis from 
the staff of the natural history museum of 
the University of Minnesota, on a nature 
hike. He will point out differences among 
the various pines and Identify the balsam 
poplar whose aromatic brownish-green 
leaves are longer and narrower than those 
of other poplars. As you start out along the 
path from Douglas Lodge, he will tell you 
that the products of Minnesota forests were 
valued at more than $128,000,000 In 1947. 

Part of your walk will lead you through a 
peat bog or muskeg swamp. Here the plant 
growth changes to ferns, tamarack, and ever¬ 
green shrubs known as Labrador tea, a plant 
from which the Indians brewed a bitter 
beverage. 

If you go to Itasca Park after July 4, 
you will find ripe blueberries and raspberries. 
In a good season you can scoop the smooth 
blueberries from their vines by the handfuls. 

Wild flowers add color beginning with the 
pink arbutus of early spring, the May flower, 
pink, white, and purple violets, columbine, 
tiger lilies, roses, the graceful meadow rue 
and—in August—^the blue aster and yellow 
goldenrod. But the queen of them all is 
the Minnesota State flower, the moccasin. 
This proud member of the orchid family Is 
fast becoming rare. The law now forbids 
picking the white and pink, yellow or purple 
lady slippers. 

Lewis will point out a curious plant which 
Is shaped like a pitcher and leads a vampire 
existence, living partly on insects it traps 
in its leaves. 

As you swing back toward the lodge at the 
end of a 2-hour hike, you are likely to see 
a long line-up of cars when you prepare 
to cross the highway. Bucky, the pan¬ 
handling deer, Is working his beat. From 
an outstretched hand, he takes a cookie; 
from another, a Juicy apple or a crunchy 
carrot. When his soft-eyed begging has 
netted him more than he can eat comfor¬ 
tably. Bucky heads back for the woods. But 
Just before he enters the forest he pauses 
and faces many watchers. He waits until 
cameras click and then gracefully leaps 
away. 

Fishing is a popular diversion in Itasca 
Park. You will find wall-eyes, bass, north¬ 
ern pike, and perch In Its clear lakes. 
Recreational activities also include horse¬ 
back riding, horseshoes, darts, archery, 
croquet, and volley ball. In the evenings 
there are campfire mixers, lectures, movies, 
dancing, and cards. Launch rides on Lake 
Itasca are offered, and there are three ac¬ 
credited bathing beaches. A museum is 
located a lew miles from the Mississippi 
headwaters. A curio shop at Forest Inn of¬ 
fers Indian art work, souvenirs, and photo¬ 
graphs. 

And always, close at hand, there Is the 
charm of natural wilderness unspoiled by 
factory smoke or the lumberman’s ax. 

It is fitting indeed that this birthplace of 
the mighty Father of Waters has been main¬ 
tained in its natural state—a sample of this 
continent as we found It. 
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AMVETS, VFW Favor H. R. 319S 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILUNOIS 

IN IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 15,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include herewith a letter from the 
American Veterans of World War n and 
a letter from the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars: 

AMVETS, 

Washington, D. C., August IS. J9S1. 
Hon. Melvin Price. 

House o/ Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Price: AMVETS (American 
Veterans of World War II) urge the Con¬ 
gress to pass H. R. 3193 over the President’s 
veto. The bill would increase pensions to 
certain disabled veterans. All of these men 
are either helpless or blind or so nearly so 
that they require the aid of another person. 

AMVETS are of the belief that the vet¬ 
erans covered by this bill are by far the most 
meritorious of the non-service-connected- 
disabillty class. The suggestion that they 
should be provided for in other than veter¬ 
ans’ legislation Is unrealistic when such sug¬ 
gested legislation is not forthcoming. The 
suggestion that these veterans are dipping 
their hands In the public till Is also unwar¬ 
ranted. since a definite income limitation 
is placed upon them—veterans covered by 
this bill cannot have more than $1,000 an¬ 
nual income, If single, or $2,500, If with de¬ 
pendents, In order to get the benefits of this 
proposal. 

To deny this Increase to these disabled 
veterans to meet the admitted Increase In 
the cost of living, solely on the wild estimate 
that this proposal will cost the American 
taxpayer $400,000,000 per year by the end of 
the century is. we submit, to deny public re¬ 
sponsibility to these disabled veterans who 
served their country in time of war and are 
now BO badly Incapacitated that they require 
the aid of another person. 

AMVETS urge you to vote for H. R. 3193 
over the President’s veto. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Charles H. Slayman, Jr., 
National Legislative Director. 


A Plea for Sufport of the Recommendation 
OF THE House Committee on Veterans’ Af¬ 
fairs To Override the Veto of H. R. 3193 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
OF THE United States. 

Washington, D. C. August IS, 1951. 
Dear Congressman: You are respectfully 
urged, in the name of common decency and 
Justice, to support the recommendation of 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
that the House of Representatives override 
the Presidential veto which was applied to 
H R. 3193, a bill to authorize an extra pen¬ 
sion allowance for those World War I and II 
veterans who are so helpless or blind as to 
need constant aid and attendance and who 
can otherwise meet the rigid eligibility re¬ 
quirements to receive a non-servico-connect- 
ed disability pension. It is understood this 
bill, with the report of the House Veterans 
Committee, will be brought up for action on 
Friday, August 17, 1951. 

The President, In vetoing this bill, out¬ 
lined three principal objections: First, the 
question of cost—present and future; second, 
that the disabilities for which the veteran 
would receive the extra pension allowance 
are not directly related to active service: and, 
third, that the bill would create a further 
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Spread batwaen tlM treatment ot veterans 
and nonveteranfi by tbe Federal Government* 
In eseenoe, the President Indicates that he 
is opposed to the payment of non-service- 
connected pensions to veterans and that 
there should be no distinction between the 
treatment accorded veterans and nonveter- 
ans by the Federal Government. What are 
the facts? 

1. Costs; According to the veto message 
the president has estimated that the first 
year’s cost of this bill would be approxi¬ 
mately *18,700,000 and that a projection of 
the cost, on the basis of experience under 
similar pension legislation lor Spanlsh- 
American War veterans, would approach 
*400,000,000 a year by the end of the cen¬ 
tury. The Veterans of Foreign Wars vigor¬ 
ously takes issue with the accuracy of this 
cost estimate. In the first place it is im¬ 
possible to accurately project the cost of this 
bill on the basis of Spanish-Amcrican War 
.veterans' experience because the eligibility 
requirements for the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War 
veterans are more liberal than the eligibility 
requirements for World War 1 and 11 vet- 
*erans. A Spanish-American War veteran 
needs only to establish proof that he la so 
I helpless or blind as to require aid and at¬ 
tendance, regardless of misconduct or In¬ 
come. The World War I and II veteran. In 
addition to establishing proof that he la so 
helpless or blind as to need aid and attend¬ 
ance, also must show that his disabilities ere 
not the result of misconduct and that he does 
' not hsj^e an income In excess of *1,000 per 
year if no dependents or *2,600 per year with 
dependents. Zt should be pointed out that 
the income limitation, along with the growth 
and extension of social security plus grow¬ 
ing industrial pension systems, will serve to 
keep the number of World War I and 11 vet¬ 
erans eligible for this pension to the barest 
minimum. 

The present average age of Spanlsh- 
Amerlcan War veterans is 73 years plus* 
Only 8 percent of all Spanlsh-Amerlcan 
War veterans now receiving age and disa¬ 
bility service pensions arc receiving the 
special allowance for the helpless or blind. 
Taking into consideration the income limi¬ 
tation affecting World War I and n veterans, 
is It not reasonable to believe that the per¬ 
centage of said veterans eligible to receive 
this special allowance will be considerably 
less than the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War vet¬ 
erans? Tlsing the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War 
experience and not taking into considera¬ 
tion the Income limitation which applies in 
one case and does not apply in the other 
case, the Veterans of Foreign Wars has 
generously estimated that not more than 
20,000 World War I and II veterans would 
be eligible to receive this special pension al¬ 
lowance the first year at a total cost of ap¬ 
proximately *13.680,000. This Is substan. 
tially less than the President estimated, 
using somewhat the same formula. It Is our 
considered Judgment that the President’s 
projected estimates of costs did not take 
into consideration the stern requirements 
and Income limitations which will strongly 
affect World War 1 and II eligibility to this 
particular pension. 

In speaking of the costs of this special 
pension allowance It could well be pointed 
out that 1 week's cost of the current 
Marshall-ald program (not including mili¬ 
tary assistance for Surope would pay this 
pension cost for a period of 4 years, 
and that the apprcpriatlon which the Pres¬ 
ident Is now asking from Congress for i 
year's military and rehabilitation aid for 
Europe would more than pay the total cost 
of this pension Increase throughout the 
entire life span of all World War I and n 
veterans, assuming that the pension legis¬ 
lation remained In effect for that period of 
time. 


2. Peneions for disabilities not related to 
service: Pensions for aged and helpless vet¬ 
erans has been a tradition and policy in the 
united States beginning with the early Ply¬ 
mouth colony. Special pension allowances 
for helpless or blind veterans wae first au¬ 
thorized for Civil War veterans and later 
extended to Spanlsh-Amerlcan War veterans. 
On July 30.1047. Preaident Truman approved 
Public Law 270. Blghtleth Congress, which 
Increased the special pension for helpless or 
blind Spanlsb-Amerioan War veterans from 
*100 to *120 monthly, B. 3193, which was 
vetoed, Is not something new or a departure 
from the traditional policy of the United 
States. If these helpless or blind World War 
I and 11 veterans are not worthy and deserv¬ 
ing of the *120 monthly pensloiu because 
their disabilities are not directly related to 
their service, are they deserving and worthy 
of the present *60 or *72 monthly pension 
which they are now receiving under the same 
circumstances? 

3. Discrimination between veterans and 
non veterans: If there should be no discrimi¬ 
nation between the treatment and care of 
veterans and nonveterans by the Federal 
Government, should there be discrimination 
between servicemen and civilians in time of 
war or national emergencies? Should the 
civilians or non veterans be subjected to the 
same rates of pay, the same discipline, the 
same punishment, and the same loss of per¬ 
sonal freedom and Independent action as 
apply to servicemen who later become veter¬ 
ans? The whole theory of special assistance 
to aged and disabled veterans Is based upon 
the measure of sacrifice, economic disloca¬ 
tion. and loss of personal freedom which 
applies to members of the Armed Forces on 
active duty In time of war or national emer¬ 
gencies. Please vote to override. 

Respectfully youm, 

Okab B. Kstchttm. 

Director, National Legislative Service, VFW. 


Congrei* It Not EcoDomy-Muidcd 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OT 

HON. H.R. GROSS 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of this country are demanding economy 
In C3ovemment—^make no mistake about 
that. The following editorial. In a recent 
issue of the Mitchell County Press. Osage. 
Iowa, is further evidence that the people 
of the great Midwest are not being fooled 
by the spendthrift policies of this admin¬ 
istration on one hand and a pretence of 
economy on the other: 

One of the chief reasons that so much of 
the taxpayer's dollar in this country goes 
to Washington for the support of Govern- 
ment spending la the fact that there is Uttle 
tendency toward economy In Oongreu. In 
fact, the evidence all points to a rather com- 
plete apathy regarding economy in Govern¬ 
ment. 

Last week in a rcdl-call vote in the House, 
a question of economy was upheld by only 
2 votes—188 to 186. It must be said to 
the everlasting credit of our Iowa Congress¬ 
men that they voted unanimously in favor 
of the economy program. No other State's 
Representatives were luaulmous in their 
desire to cut Government spending. 

In view of a threat of Increased Federal 
appropriations, there Is Increasing need for 


economy on all fronts. Only by adopting 
a pay-as-we-go policy can we hope to hold 
down the amoimt of new taxes. Courageous 
expenditure control alone can lighten the 
tax blow. 

The 168 Congressmen, including all 8 of 
the Iowa House Members, who voted for 
economy last week are to be commended. 
The vote came on a motion to send the 
*6.800,000,000 independent ottees appropria¬ 
tions bill back to the Joint conference com¬ 
mittee. 

One provision In the bill that the economy 
bloc Insists on retaining says In effect that 
only one out of every four vacancies on the 
Federal payroll may be filled. It has been 
well established that such a move will not 
impair the efficiency of any Government 
agency. The Federal payroll in May stood 
at 2,443,076 persons, and was Increasing at 
the rate of 34,000 persons per month. 


Resolutioni on Flood Control in Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD H. REES 

or KAKSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. REES of ICansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under consent granted me by the House, 
I am Including as a part of my statement 
a resolution recently adopted by the city 
commission of Marion, Kans.; also reso¬ 
lutions approved by the city council and 
by the chamber of commerce of Florence. 
Kans. These resolutions are In support 
of appropriation of funds for flood-con¬ 
trol projects. They speak for them¬ 
selves. 

Marlon and Florence are in Marion 
Coimty, Kans., and are in what is known 
as the cottonwood River Valley. They 
are both fine progressive towns in a great 
agricultural area in the Middle West. 

The people of these cities and sur¬ 
rounding communities are victims of 
the unprecedented and terrible flood dis¬ 
aster that recently overtook a great share 
of the State of Kansas. Suffering of the 
people and loss of property by reason of 
these floods is incalciaable. 

The resolutions follow: 

Bxsoltttion or the Cxtt or Maxiom, Kans. 

Whereas the governing body of the city 
of Marlon. Kans., has on the 6th day of 
August 1061 met in regular session; and 

Whereas George Miser, one of the duly 
elected and qualified commissioners, offers 
the following resolution, to wit: 

"Whereas the city of Marlon, Kans., and 
the Cottonwood Valley have suffered enumer¬ 
able floods over a period of years and recently 
suffered a disastrous flood; and 

"Whereas the United States Corps of En¬ 
gineers have heretofore conceived a plan for 
flood control for the afore-mentioned area, 
encompassed within what is known as the 
Flck-Sloan fiood-control plan, which plan 
envisions, among others, a dam or dams to 
be built in Marion County, Kans., at points 
north of the city of Marlon, Kane., for the 
control of floodwatera: Now, therefore, be It 

"Resolved Dy the governing body of the 
dty of Marion Kans., That the afore-men- 
tloned plan of the United States Corps of 
Engineers be Immediately authorized the 
Congress of the United States, and that the 
Congress make available to said Corps of 
Engineers sufficient money for both detailed 
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eoglneerlng plans and construction of said 
dam or dams envisioned by said afore-men- 
tloned plans, and more specifically that funds 
be made available by the CSongress for the 
immediate drawing of detailed plans and 
for money for construction of the afore¬ 
mentioned Marion County dam or dams: be 
It further 

**Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be made available to the Members of Con¬ 
gress and the associations and committees 
organized for the purpose of the flood con¬ 
trol of the above area.” 


Resolution or the City of Flobencs, Kans. 

Whereas the governing body of the city of 
Florence, Kans., have on the 6th day of 
August 1961 met in regular session; and 
Whereas B. E. Minturn, one of the duly 
elected and qualified councllmen, offers the 
following resolution, to wit; 

"Whereas the city of Florence and the Cot¬ 
tonwood Valley have suffered enumerable 
floods over a period of years and recently 
suffered a disastrous flood; and 
“Whereas flood relief for the city of Flor¬ 
ence and the Cottonwood Valley is desirable 
and necessary for the well-being of the in¬ 
habitants of the area; and 
“Whereas the United States Corps of 
Engineers have heretofore conceived a plan 
for flood control for afore-mentioned area, 
encompassed within what is known as the 
Pick-Sloan flood-control plan, which plan 
envisions among others a dam or dams to 
be built in Marlon County at points north 
of the city of Marlon, Kans, for the control 
of floodwaters: Now, therefore, be It 

"Rciiolved by the governing body of the 
city of Florence. Kans., That the afore-men¬ 
tioned plan of the United States Corps of 
Engineers he Immediately authorized by the 
Congress of the United States and that the 
Congress make available to said Corps of 
Engineers sufficient money for both detailed 
engineering plans and construction of said 
dam or dams envisioned by said afore-men¬ 
tioned plans and more specifically that funds 
be made available by the Congress for the 
immediate drawing of detailed plans and for 
money for construction of the afore-men¬ 
tioned Marion County dam or dams; be it 
further 

•'Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be made available to the Members of Con¬ 
gress and the associations and committees 
organized for the purpose of the flood con¬ 
trol of the above area.” 

Resolution of the Flobence Chambeb of 
Commerce 

Whereas the city of Florence and the 
Cottonwood Valley have suffered three spe¬ 
cific floods. June 7, June 30, and July 11, 
1951, the last of which was very disastrous; 

Whereas flood relief for the city of Flor¬ 
ence and the Cottonwood Valley Is desirable 
and necessary for the well-being of the In¬ 
habitants of the area; 

Whereas the United States Corf>B of Engi¬ 
neers have heretofore conceived a plan for 
flood control for afore-mentioned area, en¬ 
compassed within what Is known as the Plok- 
Sloan flood-control plan, which plan envl- 
si ns among others a dam or dams to be built 
In Marlon County at points north of the city 
of Marlon, Kans., for the control of flood- 
waters: Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved by the Florence Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, That the funds be appropriated for 
the completion of the dam or dams In the 
afore-mentioned plan of the United States 
Corps of Engineers: be It further 
Resolved. That a copy of this resolution be 
made available to the Members of Congress 
and the associations and committees organ- 
lEed for the purpose of the flood control of 
the above area. 


The Teen-Age Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 

OF KASSAOKUBElTa 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr, FDRCOLO, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following address 
entitled “The Teen-Age Outlook,” by 
Charles L. Stevens, headmaster of Wil- 
braham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass.: 

The story goes that a lad of 8 years had 
been given a beautiful globe In the hope that 
it would Increase his Interest in geography. 
The little fellow became so Interested In It 
the first evening that when the time came 
for retiring he took it to his room and placed 
It on the table by the side of his bed. Some 
time later. In the belief that the youngster 
was asleep, his father tiptoed in, picked up 
the globe, and was carrying it out of the 
room. As he did so the lad sat up and said, 
"Hey, Dad, what are you doing with my 
world?" 

This Is a question every youth in America 
has a right to ask of the leaders of this gen¬ 
eration, "Hey, what are you doing with my 
world?” Young people growing up today 
cannot help but recognize the fumbling and 
uncertainty displayed by their elders in the 
management of the world’s affairs. Teen¬ 
age youth have never known anything but 
war and crisis during all their lives. To live 
and associate with them Is to be acutely 
aware of their concern about the future. 
Theirs Is a changing, challenging world, so 
unlike the one faced by us of a generation 
ago. There are few certainties around which 
they can build a workable philosophy in this 
topsy-turvy world. 

I don’t have to point to the symptoms. In 
every dally paper we read of some new In¬ 
stance In which some young person, or some 
group of young people, has broken down 
under the pressure of living In a disordered, 
insecure world We may thank the good 
Lord that most of our young people are 
standing up magnificently under unprece¬ 
dented moral stress. But they need our help 
and support If they are to build upright lives 
in a wobbly world. 

The America and the world In which we 
live today Is not the same as the America and 
the world we lived in even a short 10 years 
ago. The bursts over Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki did much to effect that change Faster 
and faster transportation, television, new 
weapons for good and for evil, political 
cross currents growing out of a succession of 
hot wars and cold wars—all these have added 
their bit to radical shifts in living habits. 

Because we people of the world are used 
to classifying the various eras through which 
mankind has lived, we frequently refer to 
this present cycle as the atomic age. And 
this term personifies as nothing else does 
the movement and fluidity—the dread and 
the promise—of the age in which we play 
our role 

But Just calling this period the atomic 
age Is apt to cause us to lose sight of what 
lies behind the science that Is making pos¬ 
sible our mechanical advances. We are likely 
to forget that behind every new knowledge 
stand IndlvidualB-^en and women. With¬ 
out them, there would be no progress, no 
change. Thus, like all other eras of man, 
ours Is basically the human age. 

Its mechanical attributes are merely a 
projection of human effort. And while these 
mechanical advances bring vast physical 
changes, they bring also social, economic, 
and political changes that affect the lives 


of each individual. As a result, there have 
developed changes in the condition of so¬ 
ciety. changes In the way we think, changes 
in the relation of a person to his neighbor, 
and, all too frequently. 1 fear, changes in 
standards of morality and ethics, in business 
and government as well as In basketball. 

These are human changes. It is for such 
changes In human relations that we have to 
prepare our young people. Our boys and girls 
must be made to recognize the truth of the 
Jeffersonian dictum that "morality, com¬ 
passion, and generosity are innate elements 
of the human constitution." They must be 
made aware that each individual must em¬ 
body the degree of wisdom and integrity be 
or she expects from the society in which he 
moves and has his being. 

What we need are new social inventions 
that will aid men and women to live together 
without Injustice and without violence, with¬ 
out cruelty and bigotry, without depressions 
and wars. We have such inventions and de¬ 
vices which enable men to live peacefully 
and happily within the orbit of a commun¬ 
ity. Zoning ordinances and stop-and-go 
signals are inventions of this type. On a 
complex scale, so are the Bill of Rights, our 
Judicial system, and the United Nations 

Such inventions do not just happen. Like 
scientific inventions, they spring out of gen¬ 
erations of experience and are developed by 
painful and continuous trial and error. 
Basically, they grow out of the efforts of 
the Individual. 

That Is what makes our responsibility as 
parents and teachers such an overwhelmingly 
great one. The training and Ideals that will 
build the society of tomorrow rest upon our 
efforts today. We must accurately evaluate 
the needs of the future and be certain that 
we are preparing our charges to fulfill those 
needs. 

Let's take a look at that future. Let's 
see what kind of a world the teen-ager of 
today will have to cope with. Some time ago, 
Kenneth Oould summed it up somewhat 
like this. He said that it will be a world of 
constant danger and vast social upheavals 
and that to face it its citizens would have 
to have courage and stamina, physical and 
mental vitality. Also, it will be a world 
of rapid change. In which its citizens would 
need good general work habits and the re¬ 
sourcefulness and adaptability to be pre¬ 
pared for unexpected. It will be a world of 
constantly shrinking communications and 
ever greater Interdependence—a smaller 
world, growing always more so. Therefore, 
its citizens must have an Increasing aware¬ 
ness of other peoples and their contributions. 
They must learn to live in harmony, not only 
with their own kind, but with all. It will 
be a world where there is more to do— 
where there will be more leisure in which to 
do It—and whore people will live to in¬ 
creasingly old age. In such a world, inhabit¬ 
ants must develop inner resource of living— 
must be able to enjoy the many surrounding 
Interests, or give way to crippling boredom. 
It will be a world in which the conflicts 
brought on by prejudices will grow more 
stringent by virtue of world contraction. 
Yet, If we are to survive, these conflicts must 
be resolved. This demands the ability to 
build friendly and cooperative human rela¬ 
tions with a variety of peoples. Finally, it 
will be a world in which democratic living In 
the family, the community, the Nation, and 
the entire globe will either come to full frui¬ 
tion or will succumb to some form of to¬ 
talitarianism. 

As parents and teachers, ours is an unprec¬ 
edented responsibility. The world of the 
future depends upon how well we do our job 
of training, on the kind of a life philosophy 
that we provide for our young people. 
Knowing generally the type of world in which 
our children will have to live and work, it is 
our duty to prepare them for participation in 
such a world. 
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To do this efleotlvelF. It may bo naoewary 
to modify the methods and traditions of 
the pest. Our i»oblem Is unique in his¬ 
tory. We have to build in our chUdren inner 
foundations of strength and resiliency— 
qualities that do not spring from mere book 
learning. There is no static set of rules. We 
are compelled to deal with each child as an 
Individual—and to give to each the strength 
that his particular personality requires in 
order to cope with the situations he will 
meet. 

Succeseful education is no longer gaged 
by how many pounds of history, or English, 
or mathematics we teach. Our success will 
be Judged, not by how much our young peo¬ 
ple know, but by how happy the use of that 
knowledge makes them in the society in 
which they must live. 

In the over-all, what we are trying to do 
is develop the whole personality of each 
young person so that while the world con¬ 
tinues to shift, he, secure in his inward 
strength, fortified by a sound philosophy, will 
go his way, an intelligent, contributing, 
happy personality. He should have acquired 
attitudes and ideals that will give him vision 
and perspective. He should have formed de¬ 
sirable health and character habits so that 
he may wholesomely contribute to the life of 
family and community. He should have de¬ 
veloped an appfeclatlon of what is finest 
and beat in the past so as better to be able 
to build for the future. And he should have 
an open, inquiring, and evaluating mind that 
will Insure him pleasurable intercourse with 
others and worthy use of his own leisure. 
Such was the educational ideal of the found¬ 
ers of Wilbraham Academy when they set as 
their purpose, quote, “to furnish the whole 
man." 

Such an individual need fear no world 
changes. Such an individual will contribute 
to those changes and will live within them, 
cirawlng security and happiness from a well- 
spring of inner strength that will never dry. 

I am optimistic about the prospects. I 
believe we have in our younger generation 
a new hope for the solution of the problems 
that our own generation has been bimgling. 
No one who has seen the earnestness with 
which modern young people are studying 
the problems of the day can doubt that they 
will ultimately find workable solutions. 
There are still frontiers for our society. 
“Voyages of discovery,’’ writes David Lilien- 
thal, “did not cease with Columbus and 
Magellan, for within the atom are new con¬ 
tinents as vast, as full of adventure and of 
opportunity as any new land ever sighted 
by the mariners of old. And the modern 
voyagers are young people, for these are 
explorations that call for the vaulting 
imagination, the daring, and the energy of 
youth.” I know from personal contact and 
observation that our young people are will¬ 
ing to accept responsibility, that they have 
the Inherent physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual strength which will make for a 
stronger America and a stronger world. 

They understand—more than most of us 
realize—that the growth of this country has 
been made possible through that great res¬ 
ervoir of hidden assets within the heart and 
mind dedicated to worthy ends and made to 
bear firult. They know that our society as a 
who'') can be no better than the quality of 
its individual parts. Our young people, in 
their own way, possess the same vision, de¬ 
termination. wllimgness to work, and devo¬ 
tion to high ideals which our forefathers pos- 
sessed-~the same qualities which are the 
foundation stones on which America was 
built. They will use thOBB qualities to build 
for tomorrow. How pertinent is the state¬ 
ment of PoblDson Jeffers: “Lend me the 
stone strength of the past, and I will lend 
you the wings of the future.’* 

As we look ahead to a better tomorrow, 
let us not fail to discover and develop the 
assets to be found in the mental and emo¬ 


tional capacities of our young people today, 
and guide them into the proper channels 
for maximum personal development and so¬ 
cial usefulness. Above all. In helping our 
young people develop a strong phUosoi^y of 
life, let us Inculcate in than the idea that 
there Is no substitute for sincere, earnest 
devotion to the work at hand, that persist¬ 
ence and determination ure still the touch¬ 
stones to success, and that morality and rev¬ 
erence are stepping stones to achievement. 

If ever in human history opportunity called 
to any people to bear the torch of oivlllaa- 
tlon, It calls today to the youth of America. 
We must stop tampering so heavy-handedly 
with their world, and help them to grow in 
understanding, in humility, in courage, in 
devotion to the public good. 

“As long as there ai« homes where fathers 
come at close at day. 

As long as there are homes where mothers 
plan and children play. 

As long as boys and girls are taught to love 
the truth, the right— 

8o long our cities will survive the years, out¬ 
last the night. 

As long as there are homes where beauty 
dwells and books are read, 

As long as there are homes where kindness 
reigns and prayers are said, 

Although wars fling hatred on the world 
and nations grope. 

With homes like these, and children wait¬ 
ing there, we sttll can hope. 


Our Repubtic, Bulwark Afamit the 
Tjnranuy of Majoritiet 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, 1 am pleased to insert as part of my 
remarks, an article by United States Sen¬ 
ator Margaret Chase Smith, formerly a 
Member of this House, which appeared 
in a recent issue of Spotlight. Mrs. 
Smith clearly points out that we are not 
living under a democracy but a republic: 

OuK Rkpublic, Bxtlwamk Against ths 
Ttrannt or Majorities 
(By United States Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith) 

We talk a great deal about our American 
Government being a democracy. It is said 
that we fought two world wars within a 
generation to “make the world safe for de¬ 
mocracy.” 

Yet, do we know what we are talking 
about? 

You may be surprised to know that our 
Government Is not a true democracy. It is 
a republic. If you doubt this, take a look 
at the Constitution. Try to find the word 
"democracy” or "democratic.” Then take a 
look at article IV, section 4, which says, “The 
United States shall guarantee to every State 
In this Union a republican form of govern¬ 
ment. • • *” 

If you read the flnt 10 amendments to 
the Constitution, these amendments being 
more popularly recognised as the Bill of 
Rights, you will see that they directly flout 
the theory of democracy. 

Now what is the difference between a de¬ 
mocracy and a republic—^What are we Inetead 
of what some of us think we are? A democ¬ 
racy is a truly representative government In 
which the supreme power is retained by the 


people and exercised by them. 8o to a re¬ 
public. But a republic, sucAi as ours, Is a 
restricted and limitad damoeraoy. 

The basic distinction between demberacy 
and republic la in the degree of majority 
rule. Majority rule la unreatrloted in a 
democracy while it is restricted in a repub¬ 
lic. The Bill of Rights part of our Consti¬ 
tution places definite limitations on the 
power of the representatives of the people. 
They are denied the power to abridge our 
freedom of speech, right of assembly, press, 
trial by Jury, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, and other individual rights, 
regardless of how much the majority might 
be opposed to such individual rights. Under 
a piure or true democracy, there is no pro¬ 
tection of such individual rights against the 
rule of the majority. 

Democrai^ actually means unrestricted 
majority rule that our Constitution so care¬ 
fully prohibits. We are inclined to think of 
democracy in the social sense rather than 
the political sense. We think of it as signi¬ 
fying equality among human beings. This 
ideal we do filnd expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence with the statement that 
“all men are created equal." But the ideal 
is even more basic than the Declaration of 
Independence. It is in reality the Christian 
concept of the Golden Rule. 

So that there is good reason to distinguish 
between social democracy and political de¬ 
mocracy. By the sheer unrestricted rule of 
the majority of a political democracy, social 
democracy could be killed without any pro¬ 
tection whatsoever to the minorities. 

A republic is a truly representative gov¬ 
ernment. It provides representation for the 
minority as well as the majority. It places 
Individual freedom and rights above majority 
rule. If we were really a political democ¬ 
racy, Instead of the republic we are, the will 
of the majority would habitually ride rough¬ 
shod over the will of the minority. A repub¬ 
lic creates and develops tolerance that acts 
as a bulwark against tyranny by the ma¬ 
jority. 

'The United States Senate, in which I have 
the honor to serve, is striking proof that 
our Government is not a democracy but a 
republic. New York with a population of 
several million people has no more repre¬ 
sentation in the Senate than my State of 
Maine which has a population of less than a 
million people. Both States have two Sena¬ 
tors each. This is a check against unlimited 
majority rule for the protection of the 
"minority population” States. 

In short, a republic rather than a democ¬ 
racy is the American way simply because this 
country was settled and founded upon the 
love for liberty and individual freedom. 
Our Republic protects our very right to our 
beliefs even though we be in the minority. 
It protects differences of opinion. 


The RFC Helps the Doughboy of Ameri¬ 
can Bushiest as Vigorously at General 
Bradley Supports the Foot Soldier, Hit 
Rifle, and Bayonet 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 

or NEW JERSBT 

IN THS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 18,1951 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker. In 
peace and war, wlse-money boys work 
both sides of the street. 

After World War H, they told us that 
air power was the decisive fighting force 
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of war. It had replaced the foot soldier, 
his rifle, and bayonet. Korea knocl&ed 
that idea on the head. 

Today they tell ns that banks and the 
Federal Beserve Board are sufficient to 
nurse the needs of business. The RFC 
knocks this idea on the head. 

In war the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Corps build up fire power to defeat the 
enemy. 

Fire power is the key. 

In business, credit is fire power. 

The RPC, banks, and the Federal Re¬ 
serve Board provide credit, or fire power, 
to promote an expanding economy for 
the United States. 

Facts show that the RPC helps the 
doughboy of American business as vigor¬ 
ously as General Bradley supports the 
foot soldier, his rifie, and bayonet. 

There is need and room for all, in 
peace and war. 


The Recognition of Russia by the United 
States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

Of mCBRASIU, 

IN TNE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record, 
an article entitled ''Moscow's Red Letter 
Day in American History," by William 
La Varre, which appeared in the Ameri¬ 
can Legion magazine for August 1951. 
This article traces the course of our re¬ 
lations with Communist Russia since we 
extended recognition on November 16, 
1933. and shows the disastrous conse¬ 
quences of that action. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article will make pages of 
the Record, at a cost of $266.50. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Moscow’s ETO LETTKR DAT IN AMSBICAN 
Histort—South or the Rio Qranse, Oxm 
Pan-American NxraaBORs Remember That 
It Was on November 16, 1033, That the 
Colossus or thb North Becamb "El Loco 
Rico del Norte," and Lost Moral Leader- 
BHir or THE West 

(By WlUlam La Varre) 

The very special agent from Moscow, coni- 
mlfisar of all the Red Square’s nefarious 
International machinations, chief of the 
Kremlin’s schemes for communlzlng the 
American hemisphere, sat victoriously at the 
White House desk at midnight, smiling at 
the President of the United States. 

For 15 deceitful years the corrupt Kremlin 
had tried to obtain a Communist base, pro¬ 
tected by diplomatic immunities, within the 
United States. Pour presidents—WUson, 
Harding. Coolldge, and Hoover—had refused 
to countenance Moecow's pagan Ideology or 
Its carriers. But here, at last, was a Presi¬ 
dent the Communists could deal with. 

Many patriotic, well-informed Americans, 
in the old Department of State, In the Ameri¬ 
can Iieglon, and In the American Federation 
of Labor, had begged Franklin Roosevelt not 
to use his new leadership of the United States 
for the aggrandizement of an evil, dangerous, 
xcvii—App.—sea 


and pagan guest—but to send him hack to 
Moscow, red with the blood Of the commis¬ 
sar’s own countrymen, without a handshake. 

But Franklin Roosevelt, piqued with the 
power of his new office, stimulated by his 
Clique of Marxian and Fabian Socialists pos¬ 
ing as intellectuals and liberals—and by 
radicals In labor unions, universities and 
hlB own sycophant bureaucracy—had signed 
his name to the Kremlin’s franchise. With¬ 
out the approval of Congress, he made an 
actual treaty with the Soviets, giving them 
the right to establish a communist embassy 
and consulates In the United States, with 
full diplomatic hospitalities and immunities 
to Stalin's agents, the bloody Bolshevlkl of 
Asiatic Europe. 

November 16. 1033, at midnight. That la 
a date in American history our children will 
long have tragic cause to remember. That 
was the day Soviet Foreign Commissar 
Maxim Litvinov, plunderer of Estonia and 
the Kremlin’s first agent for socializing Eng¬ 
land, sat down with Franklin Roosevelt, 
after Dean Acheson and Henry Morgenthau 
had done the spadework of propaganda, 
and made the deal that has led the Amer¬ 
ican people, and our once vast resources. 
Into a social and economic calamity to the 
very brink, now, of national and Interna¬ 
tional disaster. 

“In the spirit of Thomas Jefferson," the 
President reported artfully to his country¬ 
men, “Mr. Litvinov and I have believed that 
through a resumption of normal relations 
the prospects of peace over all the world are 
greatly strengthened." To give his words 
weight be quoted to his fellow Americana 
an old letter written by Thomas Jefferson 
to a Russian friend of 1809, setting forth 
the thesis—then true but in 1033 a prov¬ 
able falsehood—that Russia and the United 
States were “in character and practice essen¬ 
tially pacific, with a common Interest In the 
rights of peaceful nations." 

Thus began our era of lost Integrity, lost 
statesmanship. There was no truth In the 
statement that the washington-Moscow deal 
bod been made “In the spirit of Thomas 
Jefferson." In the White House, 10 days 
before the signing of the Roosevelt-Lltvinov 
pact, there was abundant evidence to the 
contrary, in the form of a comprehensive re¬ 
port on Soviet-promoted Communist activ¬ 
ities throughout the whole hemisphere, and 
documentary evidence that the prospects for 
peace “over all the world" would be greatly 
damaged, rather than strengthened, by giv¬ 
ing the Kremlin an American base In Wash¬ 
ington. 

It was known In 1938 that Stalin and his 
Soviet regime was beginning to topple, and 
only its diplomatic recognition by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States—and a subsequent 
vast economic subsidization—^would make it 
possible to continue to control the Russian 
people and expand the Soviet’s treacherous 
socialistic activities throughout Europe, 
Asia—and America. 

In the White House, some of us knew— 
at the very moment of Roosevelt’s deal with 
conomunlsm—was a highly detailed report 
and analysis of the Kremlin’s real objec¬ 
tive: the sabotaging of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere’s social, political, and economic life 
and the creation of a Pan-American Union 
of Socialist states. 

M. Litvinov, of deceitful smiles, was not 
the first commissar of the Kremlin to come 
with a Soviet bag of trickery to America. 
As far back as 15 years in the American 
hemisphere history he professed to know so 
well—and In this instance did know in de¬ 
tail—the President had a dossier of Soviet 
duplicity, not only in Europe but In America. 
But In spite of pleas, begging him to give 
the facts to his countrymen, he bid the 
truth behind a highly organized Washington 
plethora of pro-Gommunist propaganda, 
banquets, and festivities for the Soviet's 
agent in the United States. 


Here—^read it now and weep—is the mis¬ 
sing chapter of facts hidden from the public 
in 1983. 

In 1917, when the Bolshevlkl seized power 
and more than a billion dollars* worth of 
American property and assets In Russia was 
stolen by the Kremlin, all the American 
republics, at the request of President Wil¬ 
son, closed the old Russian Embassies and 
consulates and refused to recognize the 
regime of Lenin and Trotsky. 

The Argentine, however, had a vast 
amount of war-boomed surplus wheat, cem, 
meat, and hides: the armistice had left them 
facing a national crisis. The first Bol- 
shevik agent to be sent from Moscow to tour 
America as a "commercial agent" was a Com¬ 
munist-trained Japanese named fien Kat- 
sama. He shrewdly saw Argentina’s predica¬ 
ment. 

Moscow had a storehouse of gold from the 
plundered Russian Industries, estates, homes, 
and churches, and needed large amounts of 
food Imports until Its Communist agricul¬ 
tural program could regiment Russian farms 
Into a slave-trade monopoly of the Soviet 
state. Sen Katsama saw. and reported to 
Moscow, that Argentina, with Its urgent need 
for trade and with Its largely European Im¬ 
migrant racial stock, was the most likely 
nation In which to establish a Western 
Hemisphere Communist base. Woodrow Wil¬ 
son. in Washington, was a man with whom 
the Kremlin could make no deal. 

Explaining its predicament to the United 
States and other Pan-American governments, 
Argentina welcomed the opportunity to load 
Its food Burplmea for spot gold Into Soviet- 
bound ships. They also permitted Moscow 
to send a “purchasing agency" to Buenos 
Aires. 

The Communist who followed Sen Kat- 
sama from Moscow to America, with Soviet 
gold, was named Boris Kraevsky. He arrived 
In Buenos Aires with a large entourage of 
"purchasing" assistants for his luyuzh Am- 
torg office. He placed big, profitable orders 
for Argentine resources, paid for them In 
gold, and worked constantly to persuade the 
Argentine Ctovernment to recognize the So¬ 
viets, officially, and open Argentina’s quaran¬ 
tine to a Soviet ambassador. 

To the few North Americans who studied 
him in Argentina, Boris Kraevsky was a very 
smooth operator, immaculate In the garb of 
Bond Street, rather than that of Moscow, 
and speaking a scholar's Spanish and Por¬ 
tuguese. The sole financial agent of the 
rlch-by-plunder Moscow regime, he was able 
to weigh his suave arguments for diplomatic 
recognition and Immunities with promises 
to increase, or sly threats to decrease, his 
purchases. But it was known to the Argen¬ 
tine police that his orders, early In 1919, 
were to force. In one final and “victorious 
conference," the Argentine recognition of the 
U. 8. 8. R., “in order that we may proceed 
to operate, send men end paraphernalia back 
and forth, under diplomatic immunities." 

The Argentine police also discovered the 
fact that Kraevsky’a real title in the Kremlin 
was not merely that of managing director 
of luyuzh Amtorg, Argentina, but “Soviet 
Commissar for South America.” A secret 
plan for creating revolutions in South Amer¬ 
ica was obtained by a wealthy and Influen¬ 
tial Argentinean in Paris. Dated in Petro- 
grad, March 6, 1919, and signed by Zlnovlefl, 
Lenin's international schemer, this document 
showed that the Kremlin's real purpose, be¬ 
hind Kraevsky’s polite negotiations and 
promises of friendship, was to organize all 
the scattered revolutionary groups in Bouth 
America—and each country had its own na¬ 
tive revolutionists—Into a Moscow-con¬ 
trolled union of Communist but native po¬ 
litical parties; that these American revo¬ 
lutionists were then to be Joined to the So¬ 
cialists, radicals, and anarchists of England. 
France, Italy, Cermany, Spain, and other 
Communist-Infiltrated areas of the world* 
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to tom a World-Wide Communist Interna¬ 
tional whlob would destroy other forma of 
Bovernment and other economic syatems, 

Moscow's projected steps In changing Ar¬ 
gentina and other American Bepubllcs Into 
Communist states were detailed in a docu¬ 
ment of more than 100 pages, but these are 
the high lights: 

I *‘We confiscate and nationalize all fac¬ 
tories, Industries, private transportation and 
communication systems, banks, land estates, 
both private and those belonging to the 
church; all buildings, machinery, property, 
agriculture, dairy, livestock, and turn* them 
over to the state. We abolish all inher¬ 
itances. All Industries will be under the 
management of organized workers, and taken 
from the capitalists. We establish, by revo¬ 
lution. a dictatorship of workers into a 
world union of Soviet socialist republics, 
with a capital in Moscow. 

The Argentine Government notified Kraev- 
Bky that diplomatic recognition of the Soviet 
regime would never be granted and that he 
and his “luyuzh” Amtorg organization in 
Buenos Aires would be deported If found 
engaging in any noncommercial activities. 
Kraevsky began traveling frequently to 
Brazil and Chile, but the Argentineans beat 
him to those goals by hastily negotiating a 
treaty under which each of the three nations 
pledged itself not to recognize the Soviet 
regime, or allow a Soviet Ambassador to 
enter the country, unless all three neighbor¬ 
ing nations did so Jointly. 

' The record of Commissar Kraevsky's at¬ 
tempts to get a diplomatically protected 
base lor the Kremlin’s program in Latin 
America was available in minute chronologi¬ 
cal detail to President Roosevelt in 1933. The 
Argentineans not only continued to quar¬ 
antine the Conununists, diplomatically, but 
devoted ao much time and documentation 
to a campaign against recognizing the Soviet 
regime anywhere In the Americas that they 
won the lasting hatred of all Communists 
and pro-Communlsts throughout the Mos¬ 
cow-dominated world. Kraevsky’s purchas¬ 
ing and political strategies, throughout 
I,atln America, brought him no diplomatic 
success until 1924 when, In Mexico City, he 
negotiated an agreement with Gen. Alvaro 
Obregon, the Mexican President, which was 
to sell Mexicans into a Communist and tur¬ 
bulent era very costly to Mexico and the 
hemisphere. 

. Mexico in 1924. like Argentina in 1918, 
was in an economic depression, caused main¬ 
ly by dishonest Mexicans in high government 
positions. General Obregon needed money 
to keep hie personal military clique loyal 
to him and In national power. Calvin Cool- 
idge found good reasons not to subsidize 
him out of the United States Treasury. Fol¬ 
lowing the transfer of a large amount of gold 
and gold certificates to Obregon by Kraevsky. 
and an official loan of $25,000,000 worth of 
gold to the Mexican Government, Obregon 
announced that he was exchanging Ambas¬ 
sadors with Moscow and welcoming the 
U. S. S. R. “Into the Brotherhood of Friendly 
International Nations.” 

With a great fanfare of hands-across-the- 
sea goodwill to a ’’Brother Republic,” Soviet 
Ambassador Petrovsky arrived in Mexico 
City with 30 “diplomatic” attacbAs—and with 
the gold that was the price of hospitality— 
and opened a lavish Soviet Embassy, Boris 
Kraevsky, well praised by the Kremlin re¬ 
turned to Buenos Aires and his ’’iuyuzh” 
Amtorg headquarters. 

The Soviet coup In Mexico, commissar 
Zinovieir wrote Kraevsky, made Mexico “the 
brightest vista for the future, the greatest 
possibilities for International expansion, and 
source of possible difficulties for the United 
States. Mexico is the natural connecting 
link between the Communist movement in 
North and South America. Latin America 
must now become the China of the Par 
West, and Mexico the Canton of Latin 
America.” 


Kraevsky, making no headway with the 
Argentineans for a south American embassy, 
began capitalizing on the Increasing trade 
Jealousies, of the Argentines with their 
neighbors, the Uruguayans, across the Rio 
de la Plata. Much to the dismay of the 
Argentineans, the President of Uruguay, on 
August 23, 1926, announced that Monte¬ 
video was extending full diplomatic rec¬ 
ognition to Moscow and that a Soviet am¬ 
bassador was on his way to Uruguay. 

To Uruguay—qulckly to become the 
Kremlin's favorite South American nation, 
and as blatantly praised by Communists and 
fellow travelers as Argentina was smeared— 
Moscow sent Soviet Ambassador Alexander 
Minkin and a group of 47 "diplomatic at¬ 
taches.” Their baggage and freight passed 
Into Uruguay uninspected, but the Argen¬ 
tine police had channels for discovering that 
It contained a comprehensive file of Com¬ 
munist literature, booklets, school primers, 
revolutionary engravings, a high-speed print¬ 
ing press, a portable engraving plant, and 20 
radio outfits—also portable—^powered by 
gasoline-motored generators. 

With Montevideo as its southern and Mex¬ 
ico City as Its northern base, the Krem¬ 
lin now Increased Its revolutionary cam¬ 
paign throughout all the Latln-Amerlcan 
Republios, ready to pick off whichever na¬ 
tion or nations It found weakest—in spite 
of the Soviet’s pledge to both the Mexicans 
and the Uruguayans not to engage in any 
activities affecting the Internal affairs or 
Inter-Amerlcan relations of their hosts. 
Montevideo became the Moscow of South 
America, visited by a stream of Soviet 
revolutionists; and from that picturesque 
city went out a network of secret workers, 
financed by Soviet gold, and propaganda In 
many forms, to Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru. Ecuador, Colombia, and Vene¬ 
zuela. 

Shrewdly foreseeing that foreigners would 
not be allowed permanently to operate sub¬ 
versive and propaganda programs In Latin 
America, the Soviet Ambassador In Monte¬ 
video combined with the Soviet Ambassador 
in Mexico city In organizing "student tours” 
to Russia; they selected and subsidized native 
Latin Americans—^from all the major Latln- 
Amerlcan universities and labor organiza¬ 
tions—^for education In Moscow, Between 
1926 and 1930 many thousands of young 
natives were transported to the V. S. S. R., 
trained as Communist organizers and agents, 
and sent back to their native communities 
to become secret "citizen workers of the 
Communist international." These native 
Communists could not be deported, though 
at certain times they hastily went Into exile 
In other Latin-Amerlcan Republics, and es¬ 
pecially in the United States. 

The Mexican-Soviet Brotherhood of 
Friendly International Nations lasted only 
6 years. President Calles, after the death 
of Obregon, ordered the Soviet Ambassador, 
on January 23, 1930, to get out of Mexico— 
Within 48 hours. Mexican police rounded up 
tralnloads of foreign Communists and de¬ 
ported them. Soviet files were seized and 
we had a complete record of the Third Inter¬ 
national’s blueprints for the conquest not 
only of Mexico but the entire hemisphere. 
Mexican railroad riots, university revolts, 
and strikes in the mines, utilities, and Indus¬ 
tries wore proved to have been financed out 
of the Soviet Embassy. 

With only one diplomatic base In Amer¬ 
ica. the Kremlin, In March 1930, began 
stepping up Its campaigns in south Ameri¬ 
ca. Riots and armed revolts broke out 
simultaneously In Peru and Chile. There 
was a wave of rioting in the universities of 
Argentina. Brazil, Ecuador, Colombia and 
Venezuela. The Western Hemisphere’s old¬ 
est university, San Marcos of Peru, older 
than Harvard, was closed by the govern¬ 
ment; It had become a major base of so¬ 
cialistic and revolutionary plots and propa¬ 
ganda, financed by the Soviet Embassy in 


Montevideo. By January 1941. the Argen¬ 
tine police were defending Buenos Aires 
against hordes of suddenly armed workers 
and small farmers and the capital was only 
saved by a hastUy formed Legion for Emer¬ 
gency of Buenos Aires citizens. They raided 
Kraevsky’s commercial headquarters and 
seized his records. Kraevsky fled across the 
river to Montevideo. Argentina’s President 
Urlburo canceled luyuzh Axoftorg’s Argentine 
charter, distributed copies of Kraevsky’s files 
to all the other American Republics. 

Revolution almost captured Chile and 
Peru; martial law had to be established in 
many Latln-Amerlcan cities. Violent and 
costly riots damaged native as well as United 
States-owned mines, utilities, and Industries. 
Hundreds of Soviet documents were Inter¬ 
cepted or seized by anti-Communist Intel¬ 
ligence agents. One, dated Moscow, February 
6, 1932, signed by R. Tomasoff, Moscow Secre¬ 
tary of the Communist International, Is 
here sufficient: 

"The examination of reports from oxir 
commissars In Latin America during the 
last 3 months of 1931 leads us to decide to 
begin a period of concentrated revolutionary 
action. The lower classes of Argentina, Bra¬ 
zil, Chile. Peru, and Uruguay are ready to 
fight and bring down the established govern¬ 
ments.” 

In Montevideo President Terra went be¬ 
fore the Uruguayan congress, obtained spe¬ 
cial powers, seized guns and ammunition 
imported and stored by the Soviet Embassy 
preparatory to smuggling Into Argentina. 
He imprisoned many Communist agents. 
Cialnvlng that Uruguay by Its continued 
hospitality to the Soviet Ambassador and 
luyuzh Amtorg had created International 
liabilities, Argentina recalled Its Ambassador 
from Montevideo and closed Its ports to 
Uruguayans and their coxuixverce. The Bra¬ 
zilian Government, tracing a plot for the 
overthrow of the federal government to revo¬ 
lutionists exiled in Uruguay and organized 
by the Soviet Embassy and ZCraevsky’s agents, 
sent an ultimatum to Montevideo and set 
aside an off-shore Island as a prison barracks 
for its native Communists. 

By the end of 1932 Mexico, though without 
a Soviet embassy, had put many of the 
Third International’s programs into its na¬ 
tional laws—Including the Veracruz expro¬ 
priation decree which seized United States 
and British-owned property in Mexico. The 
National Revolutionary Party was declared 
a legal Mexican political party, and Its native 
Communist leaders promised Moscow a 
sweeping control over Mexico in the subse¬ 
quent elections. The Kremlin’s success, 
after only 6 years as a diplomatic guest of the 
Republic of Mexico, in infiltrating Commu¬ 
nists into labor and government offices and 
In building up a powerful clique in the Mex¬ 
ican legislature, gave Moscow a new Idea— 
the use of ballots rather than bullets. The 
Kremlin suddenly changed Its American pro¬ 
gram and ordered Its agents to hold revolts 
in abeyance throughout the hemisphere until 
It could be determined whether Mexico and 
the other American republics might not be 
seized by ballots, May Day 1933, for the 
first time In five costly years, was riot free 
throughout the American hemisphere. 
Stalin’s agents in America, beginning May 19 
of that year, were directed to work behind 
and from within, specific native political par¬ 
ties, all of them financed from Montevideo, 
for the nomination and election of pro- 
Communlsts f^r all future electoral offices 
and Important government positions. 

In Mexico, for example, the Kremlin’s 
choice of a candidate for the Mexican Presl- 
dentcy was Lazaro Cardenas, "The Indian," 
and three now powerful native Communists 
pledged the Kremlin to organize his elec¬ 
tion-through the new legal National Revo¬ 
lutionary Party. 

It was at this critical moment of American 
history that a South American ambassador to 
Washington was tipped off to the fact that 
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President RooBevelt. In oiBee barely 7 inonth8« 
had Bent a perBonal letter to the Kremlin In- 
iritlng Stedin to send an emissary to Wash¬ 
ington for confidential talks “to end abnor¬ 
mal relations between 125.000.000 people of 
the United States and the 160,000.000 people 
of Buseta/* The South American ambassa¬ 
dor gave his Information to other Latin 
American embassies in Washington and soon 
many of the governments south of the Bio 
Grande were dispatching reports to Washing¬ 
ton, documentiiig the Soviet danger to Amer¬ 
ica, Its record of consistent double-dealing 
and Intrigue. 

“A very great misfortune for both the gov¬ 
ernments and the people of Fan America," 
one wise Latin American Btatesman wrote, to 
a personal as well as official friend in the old 
State Department, "will bo the certain and 
Irrevocable result of a diplomatic recognition 
by the great United States of North America, 
the rightful moral and as well as economic 
leader of Pan America, of the Soviet regime. 
Its criminal masters and agents. 

More than 100 Latln-Amerlcan patriots 
rushed long letters and evidence to the State 
Department and the White House, urging 
the people of the United States to stand 
firm with them in an adamant bloc against 
the Kremlin, its ambassadors, and agents. 
But these documents of October 1983 were 
hastily stamped "Top Secret" and kept from 
the citizens of the United States, and from 
the United States Congress. 

Space, in this review of a tragic error in 
American leadership, is too limited for quot¬ 
ing details of the Washington record of No¬ 
vember 1033 but researchers will find that 
the pro-Oommunlst officials of Washington 
used the identical propaganda for softening 
up United States citizens to the reception 
of the Kremlin’s agents that had been used 
to fool the people of Mexico in 1024, and 
the people of Uruguay in 1826: great eco¬ 
nomic benefits would result from welcoming 
a Soviet Ambassador to the United States. 
Stalin was said to have promised a billion 
dollars In new Soviet-United States trade. 

Many well-informed citizens thought 
otherwise and said so, but their warnings 
were smothered by a wave of bureaucratic 
counterpublicity. The American Legion’s 
resolution opposing the recognition of the 
Kremlin was challenged by the President 
as a philosophy of Tories and doubting 
Thomases. The American Federation of 
Labor’s warning that we shouldn’t, and 
couldn’t, do legitimate business with a re¬ 
gime under which men, women, and chil¬ 
dren were perpetual state slaves, was buried 
under the publicity campaigns of radical 
labor leaders; pro-Communlst agitators, of 
already Communist-Infiltrated labor unions. 

One of the gi'eatest concentrations of fac¬ 
tual Information, wise analyses, police rec¬ 
ords. and military intelligence ever to pile 
up spontaneously on one subject in Wash¬ 
ington, all documenting the liabilities of 
dealing with the Kremlin, had no effect on 
Franklin Roosevelt. He had appointed 
Henry Morgenthau and Dean Acheson. both 
prot6g5s of Felix Frankfurter, to study trade 
opportunities between the U. S. S. B. and 
the United States, and be praised their re¬ 
port of the benefits to come to all United 
States citizens from Soviet friendship. The 
President though acting as his own Secretary 
of State—he had a deep-rooted prejudice 
against the members of the American For¬ 
eign Service and against the permanent offi¬ 
cials of the Department of State—had Cor¬ 
dell Hull and William Bullitt busily at work 
with the Communist agents In a building In 
Washington to which the American press 
could gain no access. 

On November 16, 10 minutes before mid¬ 
night. while moBt good Americans slept, the 
President of the United States raised the 
16-year qiiarantine against the disease of 
communism, which lour other Presidents 
had preserved, and signed the treaties of 
his own dictation with the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics; agreed to accept Stalin’s 
Ambassador, A. A. Tfroyanovsky. his attaches, 
and consuls with full diplomatic immuni¬ 
ties; and appolntad William Bullitt the 
United States Ambassador \o Moscow. It 
was, Indeed, a fait accompli over which the 
Kremlin’s Lltviziov could smile satanlcally, 
as he drank his vodka toast in the White 
Hoiise. 

"A courageous leader." Stalin was to ac¬ 
claim Franklin Roosevelt In the celebrating 
Kremlin, while the American President’s 
health was copiously drunk in Moscow. 

But there was no Jubilation among the 
statesmen and Informed citizens of Latin 
America. Many of them had seen evidence 
In Europe that Stalin and hie Soviet regime 
were already in trouble, threatened Increas¬ 
ingly by two other rising tides of European 
power, nazism and fascism. Recognition by 
the United States, In November 1933, waa 
Just what Stalin urgently needed to preserve 
his hold over the Russian people and expand 
his International prestige and power. 

The Soviet government, the White House 
publicity emphasized, had promised to re¬ 
frain from engaging in any political, propa¬ 
ganda, or subversive activities. "The con¬ 
versations which were successfully con¬ 
cluded," President Roosevelt said, "between 
Russia and the United States were moti¬ 
vated by the desire of both countries for 
peace and for the strengthening of the 
peaceful purpose of the civilized world." 

The Kremlin, Secretary Hull promised the 
governments of the other American repub¬ 
lics, at the 1033 Pan-American Conference, 
agreed to refrain from any act "overt, liable 
In any way whatsoever to injure the tran¬ 
quillity, prosperity, order, or security of the 
Whole or any part of the United States, or 
any agitation or propaganda having as an 
aim the violation of the territorial integrity 
of the United States, or to bring about a 
change in the political or social order of the 
United States." 

This pledge, the United States Secretary 
of State promised the Latin American 
statesmen, also covered the peace and tran¬ 
quillity of all the other American republics. 
Did President Roosevelt—in spite of the 
contrary evidence—really believe that 
Stalin. Litvinov, the Kremlin, and a Soviet 
ambassador would abide by such an agree¬ 
ment? The people of the United States can 
Join the statesmen of Latin America, now. 
In skeptical wonder. A promise of the 
Kremlin bad never been kept on any occa¬ 
sion beneficial to others, prior to 1983. 

History, in time, may disclose what secret 
Ingredients were hidden In the Lltvlnov- 
Roosevelt deal; they have not yet been di¬ 
vulged in any New Deal memoirs. The So¬ 
viet pledges were not 1 year old when 
Stalin’s agents, working out of the Soviet 
embassy in Washington, engineered the 
"election" and Inauguration of Cardenas as 
President of Mexico, and proceeded to use 
"the Mexican Indian," as they had planned 
In early 1933, as a legal front for communlz- 
Ing the Republic of Mexico. There Is much 
evidence to sustain the belief that the So¬ 
viet’s coup was materially aided by pro- 
communists In President Roosevelt’s Wash¬ 
ington entourage. 

The Soviet pledge of 1933 was less than 
2 years old when the key Communists of the 
Western Hemisphere were summoned to 
Moscow and given the Comintern’s new plan 
for America: "a temporary alliance with 
moderates, democrats, and liberals, In order 
to bore from within and be strong enough 
to control, as we did In Mexico, all future 
elections." A copy of a secret report of this 
Moscow conference, the Seventh Communist 
International Congress, was obtained by a 
Latin American government and rushed to 
Washington in the hope we would cancel 
our hospltaUty to the Kremlin’s agents. It 
was signed by secretary General Dlmitroff. 

’The supposedly secret meeting of the Com¬ 
munist congress had agreed on six tech¬ 


niques for Its Western Hemisphere agents: 

(1) a campaign for "greater democratic 
rights" from each American government: 

(2) the creation of a Pan-American bloc of 
nations "opposed to nazism and fascism and 
their Ideologies"; (3) the labeling of "all 
prominent Industrialists and property own¬ 
ers as fascists or fascist sympathizers"; (4) 
the uniting of all voters into worker, farmer, 
and professional unions, with political and 
economic objectives, which are to be obtained 
when the proper time arrives by means of 
general strikes"; (5) the organization of 
"political parties from these elements so as 
to obtain In coming elections control over 
government departments and governments; 
the initiation of a ’People’s Front Govern¬ 
ment* as a step in transition to the Soviet 
form of government"; <6) by a "coalition of 
BUch new ‘People’s Front Governments’ 
against the United States (and all other non- 
CommunlBt countries) to bring the entire 
Western Hemisphere under Soviet control." 

The record shows that Cordell Hull, upon 
the receipt of this authentic document dis¬ 
closing the Soviet’s continuing duplicity, 
sent a note of protest to Moscow, but Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt could not be persuaded to 
withdraw his diplomatic recognition. He be¬ 
gan. Instead, the “reorganization’’ of the 
State Department in Washington and the 
dispatching to far. Isolated posts of Its anti¬ 
communist career officers. 

In December 1985, however, the Govern¬ 
ment of Uruguay, after conferences with Its 
South American neighbors—and after wait¬ 
ing In vain for the United States to join its 
decision—summarily canceled diplomatic 
recognition and ordered the Soviet Ambas¬ 
sador to leave Montevideo within 24 hours. 
Uruguay charged the Soviet Ambassador 
Minkin and Boris Kraevsky with financing 
and manipulating, in spite of Its promises, 
antigovernment Communist political cam¬ 
paigns in Brazil, Argentina. Chile, Peru, Bo¬ 
livia, Ecuador, and Colombia, as well as In 
Uruguay and Paraguay. The Uruguayan po¬ 
lice seized the luyuzh Amtorg Montevideo 
files and obtained Moscow’s complete record 
of South American propaganda and activi¬ 
ties, as well as duplicate records of Central 
and North American plans, sent to Kraevsky 
from the Soviet Embassy in Washington. 

Again evidence was given President Roose¬ 
velt of the Soviet program, dictated from 
Moscow by the same Stalin that Roosevelt, 
in 1933, thought he could do business with. 
This disclosed among other things that Sta¬ 
lin's agent for the sovletlzatlon of Mexico, 
Central America, and the Caribbean was Con¬ 
stantine Oximansky, who had accompanied 
Litvinov to Washington and partaken of 
White House festivities In 1933. 

The Soviet Ambassador to Uruguay, 
Minkin, went back to Moscow. Boris 
Kraevsky stopped off In the United States, 
under a diplomatic passport arranged for 
him by the Soviet Ambassador in Washing¬ 
ton. He was to master-mind the expansion 
ot the Kremlin’s Amtorg Trading Co. head¬ 
quarters in New York City—the agency 
which was to be used by Moscow for spying 
out our most valuable defense secrets, in¬ 
cluding the atomic bomb. 

There was no longer a Soviet ambassador 
anywhere in Latin America. But Stalin 
could still gloat; he had the diplomatic base 
he most wanted In the American hemi¬ 
sphere—Washington. And out of that So¬ 
viet Embassy and Its consulates a horde of 
secret agents, protected by diplomatic pass¬ 
ports, could roam and plot throughout the 
Americas, assisted, as the record shows, by 
powerful pro-Communlsts in the Washing¬ 
ton Federal Government. To the list of 
Stalin’s very good friends In Washington 
could now be added a former Impoverished 
New York social worker. Harry Ht^klne. 

Thus, quite unrealized by the good people 
Of the United States, our great Nation, onew 
respected by all our neighbors of the Western 
Hemisphere, lost Its philosophical and moral 
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leadership of Fan America. We no longer 
stood, in Latln-Amerlcan eyes, astride 4B 
States as the great, respected colossus of 
the north. We became, Instead, El loco 
rlco del norte~the rich fool of the north. 

The Roosevelt-Staltn deal, of November, 
1933, has been so costly to us. as a Nation 
and as a hemisphere, that the full appraisal 
of our losses and liabilities will not be known 
for several generations. The Kremlin's gains 
within the United States and communism’s 
cost to tie Is only now. In 1961—after 18 years 
of suffering a Soviet Embassy In our Capital, 
and its agents to roam the States—coming to 
public consciousness. 

It has truly been a costly era of mysterious 
friendship for an appeasement of the devil, 
of un-American compromises with deceit and 
pagan ideologies. Some of its protagonists 
are now dead, their graves momuments to 
our present predicament, but others, again 
mysteriously, have been allowed to step into 
their strategic places. 

A colossus of the north no longer sits In 
the well-earned place of honor at Pan- 
American conferences. We have exchanged 
our once unchallenged prestige for a mess of 
suspicions. With one side of their mouths, 
our politicos and State Department manipu¬ 
lators had preached a beautiful, new good 
neighbor western hemisphere policy—but 
out of the other side they welcomed Stalin’s 
Asiatic and European agents Into the neigh¬ 
borhood. Our Latin-American policy since 
1633 has been In fact no honestly founded 
program of sincere hemisphere statesman¬ 
ship, but merely another case of Washing¬ 
ton double talk. The meeting of inter- 
Amerlcan foreign ministers, in Washington 
during March and April 1961, found United 
States and Latin America far apart on big 
Issues, as our newspaper headlines too briefly 
recorded. The statesmen of our hemisphere 
neighbor republics listened politely to Presi¬ 
dent Truman, now mired In a fiasco of 
Soviet International Intrigue, read a speech 
bidding our neighbors gird against a Red 
blow by Soviet Russia at the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, listened to us telling them—at this 
late date—that the aggressive expansion of 
Soviet power threatens the whole world. 

They listened, too, to our Secretary of 
state, Dean Acheson, warn them, now In 
1951, that "this freedom of ours Is faced 
with a mortal threat. The small group of 
men who rule the Soviet Union and pull 
the strings of the International Communist 
movement have a doctrine which Is opposed 
to freedom • • •. There is no free na¬ 

tion anywhere, large or small, whose free¬ 
dom is secure." 

The statesmen of our neighbor republics 
have very long memories, and massive dos¬ 
siers. Acheson: their files on him go far 
back, complete with enlightening details, to 
the year 1933, the fateful year when they 
tried to warn us of the dangers ahead Is It 
strange that the Latin-American statesmen. 
In Washington during April 1961, looked real¬ 
istically at the busy Soviet embassy's blood- 
red flag, flying over Sixteenth Street Just a 
few paces from the White House and the 
State Department, and felt exasperated to 
be told, like children with short memories, 
that the Soviet's plan was a new Imperial¬ 
ism or that Its instruments are a formid¬ 
able machine of war and the international 
Communist movement; to be told these long 
evident facts by the man who had worked 
night and day, in 1933, to give the Soviets 
their major base in America—who had cele¬ 
brated the fifteenth anniversary of the Third 
International and the fourth anniversary of 
Stalin's supreme dictatorship of the Kremlin, 
in a White House party honoring Stalin's 
emissary, Litvinov, on November 7, 1933? 

The protocol of diplomacy requires soft 
words, Innuendo rather than excoriation. 
Consistent protagonists of a Pan American 
Union adamantly blocking Soviet expansion, 


and cooperatively quarantining Its ambas¬ 
sadors, consuls, and other agents from the 
society of honest. God-worshlping mankind, 
the statesmen of the rest of the hemisphere 
replied to our Secretary of State with stoical 
restraint. 

At a time when the threat of a third 
world conflict Is knocking at our doors. Bra¬ 
zil’s Foreign Minister Jao Neves de Pontoura 
suggested, the first thing we must do is to 
correct the mistakes of the past dec¬ 
ade • •. We are undoubtedly faced 

with a denial of the idea of nation, Just as 
categoric as the denial of Qod. There ex¬ 
ists an ostenslve philosophy which. If It came 
to pass, would consecrate as a hero Ephi- 
altes, the Spartan traitor convicted of crime 
against bis mother country, having delivered 
to the Persians the very lives of those who 
stood In defense of the Pass of Thermopylae. 

It was not the Washington Monument, or 
the remodeled White House, or the Capitol, 
or the modernistic Department of State edi¬ 
fice which the Latin-Amerlcan statesmen 
concentrated on photographing during their 
sightseeing tours of our Nation's capital. It 
was the big Soviet embassy, behind Its Iron 
fence, with Its big red bolshevik flag staining 
the Washington skyline. 

Inside that massive, ugly building, of 
vaults, dungeons, and short-wave radio code 
Instruments, there is the complete record of 
Soviet duplicity in and cost to America. If 
a building could scream we would, befor It’s 
too late, know the whole story. 


Encourage Revolution Behind the Iron 
Cnrtain 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES J.KERSTEN 

or W18CONSW 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 6, Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran made an excellent speech in the 
Senate strongly urging the Institution of 
a United States foreign policy aimed at 
the overthrow of the Soviet Communist 
regime and its satellites. Senator Mc- 
Carran’s speech appears on page 9486 of 
the Congressional Record for that day. 

1 have heretofore introduced several 
resolutions for the same purpose, which 
resolutions appear in the Congressional 
Record of July 3. 1951. Each of the 
resolutions which I introduced is directed 
to the peoples of the various countries 
now enslaved by communism including 
the Russian and non-Russian peoples of 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Frank Rockwell Barnett, assistant 
professor of English and history at 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., has 
prepared a detailed program whereby 
America can assist these enslaved peo¬ 
ple to overthrow their tyrants. 

During World War II, Mr. Barnett 
served in Germany as a Russian inter¬ 
preter for the military government sec¬ 
tion of the Sixty-ninth Infantry Division, 
the first unit of the western allies to make 
contact with the Red army at the Elbe 
River. Following VE -day he worked with 
Red Army repatriation officers in the 
mass exchange of Soviet displaced per¬ 
sons for American and British airmen 


liberated from German prison camps by 
the Russians. 

Transferred to Berlin in the fall of 
1945, he was discharged from the Army 
so that he could accept a civilian Job 
with the War Department as a public 
relations official on Gen. Lucius D. Clay’s 
military government staff. From Jan¬ 
uary to August of 1946 he attended meet¬ 
ings of the Allied Control Council in 
Berlin, prepared background material pn 
political and economic aspects of the 
German problem for the world press, and 
escorted British and American corre¬ 
spondents into the Soviet zone of Ger¬ 
many. 

Prom 1947 to 1949 he studied in Eng¬ 
land under a Rhodes scholarship. Dur¬ 
ing this time he had the opportunity to 
revisit Germany and Berlin during the 
Russian blockade and the airlift, to at¬ 
tend a 6 weeks’ seminar on the postwar 
problems of Europe at the University of 
Zurich, and to talk with many of the ex¬ 
iles from the iron-curtain countries who 
were crowding into London. 

He has been teaching at Wabash Col¬ 
lege for 2 years and is now on leave of 
absence in an effort to win support for 
the plan outlined In this paper. 

The program of Mr. Barnett follows: 

Cold Wax, Atomic War, or Legion or 
Liberation? 

(By Frank Rockwell Barnett) 

A'PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OP A LEGION 
OP LIBERATION 

Throughout the Soviet Empire, there burns 
an Implacable hatred for Communist tyr¬ 
anny. America can arm that hatred and 
give It purposeful direction. 

Everywhere behind the iron curtain, sus¬ 
picion and fear are cracking the Communist 
system. Uncompromising psychological war¬ 
fare can make those tensions intolerable 
and widen the gulfs between Red army and 
secret police, commissar and peasant, be¬ 
liever and atheist, bureaucrat and worker. 

America can organize the exiles from the 
slave world, send them back as liberators of 
their own people, and so save the world from 
global, atomic war. 

The formation of a legion of antl-Commu- 
nlst exile peoples Is vital to our campaign 
to protect America and our European allies 
from Soviet aggression and to combat, on Its 
own grounds and with Its own weapons, the 
political and military machine of Interna¬ 
tional Communism. A strong Le(,.on of Lib¬ 
eration would fulfill four major purposes: 

1. To defend Western Europe without 
committing too much American military 
strength to one hemisphere and without 
rebuilding the German army to a danger¬ 
ous level of power. 

2. To serve as a concrete symbol of free¬ 
dom which will— 

(a) encourage antl-Communist under¬ 
grounds everywhere behind the Iron curtain: 

(b) act as a political magnet that will 
attract such dissident elements in the Soviet 
Empire as Red Army troops stationed In Ger¬ 
many and Eastern Europe, scientists, busi¬ 
nessmen, peasant leaders, technicians, anti- 
Russian military, political and religious lead¬ 
ers in the satellite nations. 

8. To counteract the anti-American propa¬ 
ganda of the Soviets by guaranteeing to the 
enslaved masses of the Communist world 
that the United States does not Intend to 
destroy and occupy their countries, but to 
help them win freedom. 

4. To furnish the disciplined leadership, 
organization, and weapons which a people't 
revolution In the twentieth century muat 
have In order to succeed. 
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ABStnCPTXONS 

Democracy cannot do business with men 
whose fundamental beliefs on morels and 
politics are Irreconcilable with our own. Dic¬ 
tators always break contracts when default¬ 
ing is to their advantage. 

It Is both Immoral and Impractical to 
negotiate with our real enemies. Communist 
governments, while we ready ourselves to use 
atomic bombs against potential friends, the 
enslaved peoples In the Soviet orbit. 

Atomic warfare may unify the Soviet peo¬ 
ples behind their leadership. Just as Pearl 
Harbor unified a seriously divided America. 
To defeat Soviet Russia In total war and to 
garrison and feed an Impoverished world, 
America might become so socialized and 
militarized that she would fail to maintain 
her own tradition of freedom. 

America can avert a global, atomic war 
only by actively encouraging millions of po¬ 
tential allies to fight and win their war of 
Independence. 

PaOPAOANDA IS NOT ENOUGH 

We must plan, organisse, and finance the 
liberation of enslaved peoples. Anti-Com- 
munlsts In the Soviet empire are ready to 
risk their lives for freedom if they have out¬ 
side help and some chance of success. But 
they need submachine guns as well as slo¬ 
gans. an t an unequivocal promise that Amer¬ 
ica will not turn her back on their struggle 
to regain their land, their national culture, 
their freedom, and their Ood. 

FACTS 

1. There Is potential resistance to the 
Communist regime everywhere behind the 
iron curtain. 

Between 1919 and 1089 there were 30 siz¬ 
able revolts, rebellions and plots against the 
BIremlin dictatorship. 

At least 12,000.000 Soviet citizens are in 
Communist prison camps. Most of those 
people have been accused of political crimes. 

In the IT. S. 8. B. It Is necessary for the re¬ 
gime to employ 2,000,000 security police. In¬ 
cluding special agents to watch the secret 
police. 

In Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, 
as weU as in Russia, frequent purges of the 
highest ranks of the party, the army, and the 
bureaucracy are necessary to prevent treason. 

Dndeclared civil war between peasauv and 
commissar rages continuously In the Ukraine. 
Russia's rlcbeiit province. Today, in spite 
of the secret police and the Red army, the 
Ukrainian insurgent army (UFA) keeps alive 
the resistance movement. 

There are other underground groups In 
the U. 8. 8. R. directed and financed by anti¬ 
communists in exUe. The framework of 
revolution already exlstB. 

2. The Germans, In 1941. almost overthrew 
the unpopular Soviet government by prom¬ 
ising freedom to oppressed nationalities. 

At least 8,000,000 Red army troops sur¬ 
rendered to the Germans in the first 8 
months of the war. and a Russian general, 
Vlasov, led three divisions against Stalin. 

Three hundred thousand Ufcranlan na¬ 
tionalists fought against the Kremlin. 

Only Nazi atrocities enabled the Commu¬ 
nist Party to regain temporarily the loyalty 
of the Soviet peoples. 

8. The Red army Itself Is uiurellahle. 

At least 78,000 officers and men have al¬ 
ready deserted to the West—with little or 
no encouragement. 

Red army ideology was corrupted by Its 
contact with the luxuries of Europe. To 
check desertions. Communists have ordered 
Russian soldiers on occupation duty In Ger¬ 
many behind barbed wire and returned to 
the U. S. 8. R., as hostages, the families of 
occupation personnel. 

Communist leaders do not trust Bed army 
officers. The high command of the army 
If frequently purged or reshuffled. Military 


heroes disappear into the shadows when 
they grow too popular with the RtJuwlan 
people. 

A police state can never answer the ques¬ 
tion, "Who will guard the guard?" Mutual 
fear and distrust between political and mili¬ 
tary leaders, and the hatred of Red army 
cfflcers for the police spies of the MVD are 
corroding the Soviet dictatorship. Just as 
the rivalry between the German Wehrmacht 
and Hitler's SS helped to disintegrate Nazi 
power. 

PBOPOSAliS 

1 Recruit a Legion of Liberation of ap¬ 
proximately 10 regiments from among the 
Ukrainian partisans. Red army rebels, vet¬ 
erans of General Anders’ Polish Army Corps, 
Baltic and Balkan nationalists, and other 
antl-Communlst refugees who are already on 
this side of the irrn curtain. Find suitable 
Jobs with the legion for thousands of Czech 
and Polish airmen who flew with the RAP 
against Hitler and would like to fly with the 
legion against Stalin. 

2. Train the legion In north Africa, Europe, 
or the Middle East and station it in the 
American zone of Germany as part of Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower’s Western European defense 
forces. 

Insofar as practicable, combat units of the 
legion should be comprised of separate na¬ 
tionality groups fighting under their own 
flags. 

3. Invite auii-Commimist Red army offl- 
cers and men stationed in Eastern Europe 
to transfer their allegiance to the legion In 
ranks commensurate with their abilities and 
present grad->. 

(Do not bribe these men with promises 
of American cltlssenship Guarantee them 
full citizenship In their own countries when 
the police states have been abolished.) 

4. Vest policy-making decisions, Intelll- 
gence, supply, and strategic command func¬ 
tions In United States (or U. N.) offleers. but 
leave command at guerrilla armies In the 
field to officers who understand the psychol¬ 
ogy of their own peoples. 

6. Use part of the United States Air Force, 
if total war la forced upon us, to parachute 
the legion into the satellite nations, the 
Ukraine and the vast reaches of Asiatic Rus¬ 
sia, where poor lines of communication will 
make it difficult for the Communists to bring 
Immediate force to bear against the guerrilla 
armies organized by those units. 

6. Maintain the Legion of Liberation with 
an airlift while it seeks reinforcements from 
the sympathetic peasantry of its homeland, 
subverts the reluctant armies of satellite 
dictators, and liberates the millions of po¬ 
litical prisoners in the concentration camps. 

The legion will be a rallying point where 
antl-Comxnunlst Red army units can reform 
for civil war i^alnst the commissars and the 
secret police. 

The legion will furnish arms and equip¬ 
ment to the already existing undergrounds. 

wlU arouse aU oppressed peoples by 
speaking to them in their own language, as¬ 
suring them that the legion stands for lib¬ 
eration. not conquest. 

7. Institute positive Intelligence opera¬ 
tions to prevent the infiltration of the legion 
by Communist agents. All-out intelligence 
Is less expensive th«i all-out atomic war. 
America, with her "melting pot" society, has 
the human resources to do the Job. 

8. Withdraw recognition from outlaw gov¬ 
ernments which do not rule with the con¬ 
sent of the governed. Publicly proclaim that 

principles of the American Declaration 
of Independence are universally valid. Do 
not apologize for the violation of the "sover¬ 
eignty" of International kidnapers. 

0. Explore the possibility of establishing a 
temporary asylum in north Africa for the 
families of men who volunteer for the legion 
and for all anti-Communist refugees who 


are not of military age. These people will 
eventually he repatriated to their liberated 
homelands, but, in the meantime, they. too. 
should he given the opportunity to work for 
freedom—on farms, on American air bases 
In Africa and the Middle Bast, perhaps in 
factories producing small arms for guerrilla 
armies. 

10. Employ full-scale psychological war¬ 
fare to prepare the way for liberation by the 
legion. Guarantee self-determination and 
the basic human freedoms to all of the 
oppressed majorities behind the iron cur¬ 
tain. Do not unify the camp of the enemy 
by talking "unconditional surrendGr" and 
"collective guilt.’’ Separate the people from 
the Communist Party and distinguish be¬ 
tween nominal adherents to the party and 
the Politburo. Do not abandon the anti- 
Communist majority by discussing “spheres 
of Influence" with their totalitarian rulers. 

ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS 

1. That we ought not provoke the Rus¬ 
sians. 

We have already provoked the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment with the Marshall plan, the Tru¬ 
man doctrine, the Atlantic Pact, and our 
stand in Korea. To form a legion is an¬ 
other "calculated risk" well worth taking. 
It Is a less dangerous gamble than to talk 
peace with our enemies and threaten our 
friends with hydrogen bombs. 

The legion, unlike the use of atomic bombs, 
will not provoke the Russian people. It will 
give them hope. 

When dictators are not ready to fight, they 
are not easily provoked. When they want 
war. they can always find some excuse to 
begin. Why let the enemy take the initia¬ 
tive and start war at a time of his own 
choosing? Disable him now with psychologi¬ 
cal warfare and the threat of the legion, 
while we still have supremacy in atomic 
weapons. 

2 That to encourage revolution In the 
U. 8 S. R. Is Impractical. 

No one accuses the Communists of being 
impractical in their efforts to conquer from 
within. We regard them as dangerously 
clever opponents who have had terrifying 
success in waging underground warfare and 
recruiting fifth columns. 

But subversion could be a thousand times 
more dangerous to Moscow than to Wash¬ 
ington, for reasons already outlined. With 
courage and planning, and the hearts and 
bands of all the oppressed peoples, America 
can tiun the Kremlin’s weapon of world 
revolution back on itself. 

8. That we can coexist peacefully once we 
are strong. 

The Soviets, like other dictators, thrive on 
permanent crisis, which Justifies their re¬ 
pressive measures at home and undermines 
the political and economic stability of their 
opponents. It la doubtful that liberal de¬ 
mocracy can survive an indefinitely pro¬ 
tracted period of cold war, partial mobiliza¬ 
tion, and increasing centralization. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. A relentless campaign of psychological 
warfare, based on the creation of a Legion 
of Liberation and the promise of self-de¬ 
termination. will not guarantee victory over 
communism without total war. But, by op¬ 
posing America’s greatest strength to the 
U. S. S. R.’8 greatest weakness, it is entirely 
possible that we can paralyze the enemy 
without losing our young manhood, our 
free economy, our whole civilization in a 
prolonged global struggle. Revolution will 
mean fewer casualties tar Soviet and satellite 
peoples. 

2. Throughout most of her history, Amer¬ 
ica has offered hope to the wretched of the 
earth. America exposed the divine right of 
kings as a barbarous superstition by proving 
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that revolution against tyranny was both 
possible and honorable. 

But modem America sometimes seems to 
be defending privilege and the status quo. 
To millions of downtrodden, a selfish Amer¬ 
ica appears to be willing to trade other peo¬ 
ples’ lives and property to dictators for the 
leisure to enjoy her own great good fortune. 

Soviet communism, with Its false but 
effective propaganda, gains strength by pre¬ 
tending to promote the welfare of all peo¬ 
ples. Ameilcan democracy must regain its 
old vitality by proving that the only genu¬ 
ine revolutionary principle is American and 
worth fighting for—everywhere In the 
world. 

It is time to repudiate the divine right 
of dictators and to disregard the Imaginary 
rights of totalitarian rulers who hOid power 
by force and unlimited crue’ty. It is time 
to remember that in America. England, and 
France freedom was wrested from sovereign 
authority by armed insurrection, not by 
negotiation. 

We are strong enough to afford moral con¬ 
sistency. We need not stoop to set petty 
tyrants against the greater villain, when we 
can have all honest men on our side for the 
asking. When America abandons expediency 
and stands firmly for the rights of men 
against their oppressors, armies of brave men 
will stand by our side overnight. 


Govemmentf Rob Man of His Soul 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
ei the problem that faces mankind 
everywhere and especially in those coun¬ 
tries where communism dominates is 
iliat of oppressive governments. Mr. 
William Faulkner, Nobel prize winner 
and outstanding author, in a public ap¬ 
pearance at Oxford, Miss., on May 29, 
made the categorical statement that the 
world’s governments are using fear to 
rota man of his individuality and of his 
soul. This is an outstanding pronounce¬ 
ment of the evil that confronts mankind 
today. It is not limited to other govern¬ 
ments but even the Government of the 
United States is becoming so centralized 
that it seeks now by virtue of its bigness 
to control the daily lives of its citizens. 
As part of my remarks, I am including 
the news item that appeared in the 
Washington News on Mr. Faulkner's ad¬ 
dress : 

Governments Rob Man of His Soul 

Oxford, Miss., May 29.—Nobel prize winner 
William Faulkner, In one of his rare public 
appearances, warned that the world’s gov¬ 
ernments are using fear to rob man of his 
individuality and of his soul. 

He spoke last night to 1,200 towns-people 
and to his 17-year-ol^ daughter Jill’s high 
school graduating class. 

“What threatens us today is fear,” the 
author said. “Not the atom bomb, nor the 
fear of it. because if the bomb fell on Oxford 
tonight, all It could do would be to kill us, 
which is nothing, since in doing that It will 
have robbed Itself of Its only power over 
us; which Is fear of It, the being afraid of It. 

“Our danger is not that. Our danger Is 
the forces In the world today which are 
trying to use man’s fear to rob him of bis 


Individuality, his soul, trying to reduce him 
to an unthinking mass by fear and bribery— 
giving him free food which be has not earned, 
easy and valueless money which he has not 
worked for. 

“The economies or ideologies or political 
systems. Communist or Socialist or Demo¬ 
cratic. whatever they wish to call them¬ 
selves: the tyrants and the politicians, 
American or European or Asiatic, whatever 
they call themselves, who would reduce man 
to one obedient mass for their own ag¬ 
grandizement and power, or because they 
themselves are baffled and afraid, afraid of, 
or incapable of, believing In man’s capacity 
for courage and endurance and sacrifice. 

“That Is what we must resist if we are to 
change the world for man’s peace and 
security.” 


A Doctor Reports on Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15, 1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker. Dr. Ernest M. Ltppa traveled 
and worked for 7 months in Communist 
Red China. Dr. Lippa was born in 
Vienna, graduated from the University 
of Vienna, and trained as a surgeon In 
Paris and Berlin. In 1938, after he was 
driven out of Austria by the Nazis, he 
went to China where he practiced medi¬ 
cine until recently. He was working as 
a surgeon in the Catholic Mission Hos¬ 
pital in Kaifeng, which lies about 300 
miles from the coast on the Yellow River, 
when this area was captured by the 
Communists. Dr. Lippa tried to continue 
his medical work in Communist China 
but soon found that medical practice as 
required of him by the Chinese Reds 
more resembled butchery than surgery 
and so he finally managed to get out of 
Red China. 

He is now in New Zealand practicing 
medicine. Because he could speak many 
of the dialects of the nation Dr. Lippa 
was much better able to discover the 
feelings of the people in Communist 
China than most western observers. 

Dr. Lippa wrote a senes of articles 
in the Saturday Evening Post issues of 
April 28, May 5, and May 12.195*, about 
his experiences in Red China. I include 
herewith a few excerpts from these arti¬ 
cles which vividly portray conditions be¬ 
hind the bamboo curtain: 

Communist Justice 

One of the first things I observed in the 
old liberated area was that the foreign mis¬ 
sions had disappeared. The churches, with 
sickle and hammer replacing the cross, were 
being used mostly for political meetings. 

In regard to the foreign missions, I had 
an opportunity to observe the communist 
technique at the walled town of Weikwelfu. 
’This market town had been taken over by 
the Red army only about 4 months before I 
arrived. I immediately called on Bishop 
Cl vein, whom I had known previously. He 
had presided over a once beautiful but now 
neglected mission. The bishop had long 
been a well-known figure in China, a tower¬ 
ing Italian In his middle sixties with sharply 
chiseled features, a forest of unruly white 
hair, a beautifully groomed beard, and a 
hearty laugh. 


But the man who came to meet me was a 
gaunt, haggard, and bleary-eyed figure. 
There was a tremor In his voice and his 
hands shook. The white beard of which he 
had been so proud was unkempt. My first 
thought was that he had been mistreated, 
but It was not that simple. The communist 
troops In Weikwelfu were from Yenan and 
had never before seen a Catholic priest. 
They asked where his wife was, and when he 
explained that no priest had a wife, they 
simply didn’t believe him. 

That night they came back to the mission 
and searched everywhere for a wife. They 
poked around his bedroom, shining torches 
in his face, looking under the bed and in 
the wardrobes. The next night they came 
back and did it all over again. Night after 
night they came to search. In addition, 
they forbade the mission to lock its doors 
at any time and the population was encour¬ 
aged to enter and make themselves at home. 
The bishop’s study, for instance, was always 
full of children, and he did not dare tell 
them to leave. It was understandable that 
after 4 months the old man appeared to be 
on the verge of a breakdown. 

The campaign to close the churches was 
still more indirect. The people in the old 
liberated area told me that In the beginning 
the Communists had declared they were op¬ 
posed only to foreign domination and that 
the Chinese Christians could continue their 
church work without molestation. This was 
said publicly, while privately the population 
was encouraged to make accusations against 
churchmen just as they were encouraged to 
denounce the large landowners* as “enemies 
of the people ’’ 

PEOPLE’S courts 

Such accusations usually were made be¬ 
fore the so-called people’s courts, which were 
village gatherings at which the accused stood 
on a platform in the middle of the crowd 
while anyone who desired spoke against him. 
Then the crowd, after being harangued by a 
party official, gave the verdict Landlords 
charged with cheating the peasants were the 
main targets of these trials at first, and 
harsh punishments were customary. But 
many persons were tried as enemies of the 
people merely because they owned a wrist 
watch or because they ate three meals a day 
instead of the two that were customary for 
most persons In the old liberated area. 

Sometimes even these charges were 
trumped up against persona whom the party 
wished to Intimidate or punish for other 
undisclosed reasons. On one occasion I 
treated a man whose back had been slashed 
to ribbons as a result of a flogging ordered 
by such a court. He was accused of owning 
too much land, a charge I could hardly accept 
as the real cause of his trouble because his 
trial occurred 7 years after all the land in 
that area supposedly had been “ju-'tly" re¬ 
distributed. 

Nothing much happened to many others 
called before the people’s courts, except that 
they had to stand for hours and listen to the 
charges against them, and then usually had 
to apologize for their offenses or alleged of¬ 
fenses. B\Jt if a man got off with an apology 
he was expected to take the hint and get into 
step with the Communist program. And If 
he failed to do so, he usually disappeared 
from the community within a short time. 
Usually It was said that he had been killed 
by bandits. If only half of the stories told 
me were true, hundreds of priests and thou¬ 
sands of Chinese Christians vanished in this 
manner. 

I discussed these trials not only with the 
peasants but with various party officials dur¬ 
ing my stay In the liberated area. Commu¬ 
nists frequently assured me that many un¬ 
true or exaggerated stories had been circu¬ 
lated abroad about the fate of those who 
appeared before the people’s courts. Ordi¬ 
narily, they repeated the statements of some 
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Of tli« high party offlclala, who had dedarad 
that, while there may have been occaslone 
in the beginning when the peasants were too 
harsh on the landlords, the party itself had 
always done everything possible to protect 
the landowners from u^ust treatment. 

A CHXNXSB XAMDLORD’S BTORT 

On one occasion at the town of Ling- 
shlen I recall that a partr functionary gave 
me a long lecture on this subject. Later 1 
went for a walk with my two dogs along a 
londy country road and came upon a man 
hunched up on a bank at the roadside, rest¬ 
ing beside a small pushcart. Z spoke to him 
and. as he seemed willing to talk. I chatted 
for awhile and then asked him whether he 
fel. the landlords had been treated fairly 
by the people’s courts. 

“Perhaps.” he said, after a lew moments* 
thought, “those who were quickly tortured 
to death were the fortunate ones.'* 

"1 have heard such stories.” I said, "and Z 
have seen some evidence, but I have also 
been told that the party does its best to 
protect the landlords from real Injuetlces.'* 

Le fell silent again, and then said he 
would tell me of one case. I cannot re¬ 
produce his exact words, but the story was a 
simple one. 

“There was near here a landlord, an eld¬ 
erly man who had never had trouble with 
his tenants,” be began. “This man and his 
family fled when the Communists arrived, 
and soon thereafter he died. But his eldest 
son decided to return and see If he could 
collect rents due him or. If not, to work the 
land himself, as it was all he possessed. 

“He made Inquiries and was assured of just 
treatment, but when he returned he was 
arrested and led before a people’s court. 
The witnesses against him were men he had 
never seen before, but they accused him of 
mistreating his tenants and of being an 
enemy of the people. However, something 
went wrong with the stage managing of the 
trial. Several of his father’s tenants ap¬ 
peared and boldly stood up to defend him, 
and his father as well. They spoke strongly 
and the crowd was with them. The local 
party officials then announced they were 
happy his Innocence had been proved and 
said he should appear at the magistrate’s 
hall to claim his land. 

“He did appear, but there were delays and 
red tape and, since he had no means of live¬ 
lihood, they gave him a permit to carry on 
a hawker’s business between his village and 
Ling-shlen until matters were straightened 
out. A few days later he went to Ling- 
shlen and. as was required, appeared at the 
police station to get a permit to remain 
overnight. In the station yard several men 
rushed up and began shouting accusations 
at him, calling him an enemy of the people. 
They were the same men who had falsely 
accused hlnr. In his own village. He was 
again taken before a people's court, but this 
time at Llng-sbien, where no one knew him. 

“His accusers repeated their charges and 
demanded that the people punish him. One 
of them pushed him hard against a guard, 
and the guard shoved him roughly around 
the platform. The crowd Jeered him and a 
party official urged them on. shouting, 'What 
kind of punishment does he deserve—this 
hlood-sucking Kuomlntang dog.’ 

“ ’Kill him;’ the crowd yelled. 

“ 'Look at those land-grabbing hands,* 
one of his accusers yelled. 'They robbed 
you. But If we cut them off, those hands 
can’t grab any more land.* 

“At that moment be was given a hard 
push which sent him over the edge of the 
platform and Into the arms of the angry, 
shouting crowd. He was dragged along the 
road to a butcher’s shop, where his tormen¬ 
tors shoved him up against the chopping 
block and raised a cleaver. A moment later, 
half conscious, half crazy, he was turned 
loose and permitted to stagger away • • • 


but not until after he had seen hla own 
severed hands lying in the dust beelde the 
chopping block." 

When my companion had finished hie 
story, he aat motionless, bis head bowed. 
I thanked him for answering my queatlona 
80 vividly. **But.'’ Z added, “Z’m told that 
auch stories often are exaggerated. It is 
hard to get proof. Can you be sure of the 
facts?” 

This time be didn’t answer. But he looked 
at me with a terrible expression in his eyes 
and held up two arms that were handless 
stumps. 

* * • • • 

AGRARIAN RSTORM XN CHINA 

I discussed the farmer’s problem with 
many old-timers in the rural villages. I 
found most of them highly skeptical of the 
party’s achievements. The Chinese farmer’s 
vocabulary is limited and his language prim¬ 
itive. but he Is by no means stupid. With¬ 
in hla limitations he Is often a horn orator 
and has a knack of putting his finger on the 
sensitive spot. I canned hope to reproduce 
these conversations exactly, because of our 
limited ability to communicate, but, in gen¬ 
eral, the attitude expressed was about as 
follows: 

“I’ve been told that all landlords are bad 
men who oppressed the common people and 
let them starve. But. as it happens, my 
landlord was a pretty good fellow. Of course, 
there must have been bad landlords, too, but 
in the old days even a bad landlord would not 
have let his tenants starve as long as he 
himself had something. Otherwise, who 
would have tilled his fields the next year? 

“Our landlord never told us to work longer 
hours, because he knew we would do every¬ 
thing to make the crop grow. But now, 
every day, we must go to meetings where we 
are told to work harder and raise bigger 
crops, because China belongs to the common 
people. That’s us. But if everything belongs 
to us, why am I not allowed to do what I 
want with my land? Why can’t I decide 
what kind of crop I plant, how much grain I 
will keep for food and how much I will keep 
lor seed? 

“When my father had a big crop he paid 
the same rent to his landlord that be paid 
In years when the crop was small. But now. 
If my harvest is good, I must donate to so 
many organizations that nothing Is left over 
for the toad years. When my father wanted 
to visit hls relatives, he asked notoody. If I 
want to visit my brother, I have to ask the 
magistrate for a permit. And before I get It 
he asks whether I am behind In my work and 
whether the work will be done during the 
time I am away. Yet they tell me that my 
father was a slave and that I am a freeman I” 


KABaXAGE AND EAMILT LUTE IN RED CHINA 

As I moved from town to town In the 
old Uberated area, I was shocked to see how 
far the government had gone In breaking 
down the ancient family traditions and an¬ 
cestor worship which for centuries had been 
the backbone of Chinese life. Marriage In 
many ways had become an almost casual re¬ 
lationship. Famllloa were more often sepa¬ 
rated than not. 

If a boy and girl want to marry In China 
today, they must petition the Government 
which, in most cases, grants the permit on 
the understanding that marriage will not In¬ 
terfere with the assigned duties of either of 
the petitioners. Wedding ceremonies are a 
mixture of old superstition and the new 
Communist cult of hero worship. Instead 
of bowing three times before the shrine of 
their ancestors, as had long been customary, 
the couple now how three times before a pic¬ 
ture of Dictator Mao TBe-tung, If the new¬ 
ly married are Government employees, they 
are permitted to live together for about a 
week, but thereafter each sleeps at his or 


her place of work, except on Saturday nights, 
when they are permitted to be together. 

There are exceptions to these rules among 
the higher party officials, most of whom have 
their families with them. But a majority of 
married couples are fortunate 11 they can 
work in the same town and see each other 
once a weak. For many who work In differ¬ 
ent towns, even though they may be only 
20 miles apart, it Is ao difficult to get per¬ 
mission for a visit that they may not see each 
other for long periods—even for years. 

With only a brief notice, a husband or a 
wife may be ordered to report at a new work¬ 
ing place, sometimes hundreds of miles away. 
If it is the mother who Is sent away, she 
Is not permitted to take her children. 8ho 
must board small children with a peasant 
family. But if the children are older, the 
Government ordinarily puts them In a board¬ 
ing school. It is rather rare for such fami¬ 
lies ever to be reunited. 

Government employees and party members 
are taught that family attachments are re¬ 
actionary sentiments that have no place In 
the Communist state. Such feelings are tol¬ 
erated by the Government only when they do 
not Interfere with the interests of the state. 
Marriage, or at least sexual relationship, is 
necessary to keep up the birth rate. But 
beyond that any attachments are regarded 
as detrimental to the productive capacity of 
the masses. 

The government’s methods of enforcing 
these ideas on the mass of people are nor¬ 
mally Indirect—that is, by transfers of work¬ 
ers. or by refusal of educational facilities to 
those who fail to conform, or by various hinds 
of economic pressure But rigid rules are 
enforced for members of the Communist 
Party. A party member’s child usually is 
taken away from Its mother when it Is 6 to 8 
weeks old and boarded with a peasant family 
while the mother goes to her Job. The 
mother may see the child once a month until 
It Is 2 or 3. At that time it may be returned 
to her if there Is a government nursery at 
her working place. But when the child 
reaches the secondary-school age It is sepa¬ 
rated from its parents again. Except for 
occasional chance meetings, It Is unlikely 
ever to see them again. 

The separation of families, the transfer of 
government workers from one end of the 
country to another and the frequent changes 
of personnel In party offices are all part of a 
calculated policy. Communism can succeed 
In China only if the family unit, as it has 
been known for centuries, la eliminated. 
The perpetual reshuffling of government em¬ 
ployees Is necessary to prevent formulation of 
friendships, to keep the workers suspicious 
of one another and to make them willing to 
spy on one another. In every government 
office there is at least one official who does 
nothing but report on the behavior and the 
Communist fervor of the others. 

I had often heard It said before I entered 
the liberated area that the Communists were 
licentious. But I regard this as false. Im¬ 
morality and vice were less evident In Com¬ 
munist territory than In Nationalist China. 
But in the Communist moral attitude there 
was something far more terrL'vlng: the pro¬ 
cedure of mating, begetting children, and 
bringing them up has become altogether de¬ 
humanized. 

This government policy has resulted in 
more frequent divorces and, as a conse¬ 
quence, many more casual attachments be¬ 
tween men and women—the basic intention 
of the policy makers. 

« • • * • 
MEDICAL CARE FOR REDS ONLY 

Only government employees, members of 
the Communist Party, and soldiers received 
free medical care at hc^ltale In the liberated 
area. The peasants were required to pay for 
whatever they got, but In practice there was 
very little they could get, even when they 
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had the money to pay. There were not 
enough medicines, not enough doctors, and 
not enough hospitals In the liberated area— 
and the government saw that Communists 
were served first. 

One peasant child, for example, was 
brought to me suffering from a purulent 
Inflammation of the middle ear. ‘He had 
been turned away from the government hos¬ 
pital without any kind of treatment because 
the doctors there said they had no medicine. 
I gave him medicine from my own stores, but 
I later discovered that on the same day the 
hospital had given 60 tablets of sulfadiazine 
to a Communist ofaclal who had a small boll 
on his neck Yet when 1 prescribed sulfa 
tablets lor a woman with childbed fever, she 
was told that they were not available at the 
hospital. Several times peasants who took 
my prescriptions to the hospital to be filled 
were deliberately given charcoal or antiacid 
tablets Instead of the prescribed drugs. 

This attitude toward the medical care of 
the peasants was by ro means limited to 
Llng-shlen. Iiate In March I was permitted 
to continue my Journey to the provincial 
capital of Mah-pu, a small town up In the 
mountains to which the government officials 
had retreated some time earlier In order to 
avoid bombing by Nationalist warplanes. 
From there I was able to proceed over steep 
mountain roads on a little narrow-gage rail¬ 
road that follows the bed of what was once 
a glpclal river and. finally, by bus to my des¬ 
tination at Luanfu. On this trip I continued 
to receive patients and found the problem of 
medical care much the same. 

My observations then and later convinced 
me that the official attitude was not 
prompted merely by the shortage of medicine 
In the liberated area. For instance, at one 
of the government hospitals I examined a 
small boy who had a tumor growing from the 
roof of the pharynx. His parents had paid 
for an operation, but the Chinese surgeon 
had merely snipped off the tumor, and of 
course It soon grew back again. I talked to 
hospital officials, offering to operate radically. 

The hospital superintendent turned down 
my offer when It was discovered that the 
family had spent all Its money on the first 
nf>erntlon and could pay nothing for the 

ofcond, 

“In that case.” I said, *T will supply all 
the necessary materials from my own stores, 
use my own Instruments, and perform the 
oijeratlou without charge.’* 

This was translated by my interpreter to 
the superintendent, but he again shook hla 
head. The interpreter, who was also a party 
official and an Important figure In the dis¬ 
tribution of medical supplies, said, "No, you 
cannot do that. It Is against the policy of 
the Government to dispense free treatment 
to the lao-pel-shings (non-Communist 
peasants).” 

These Incidents were the rule instead of 
the exception In Communist territory And 
If I bad needed further proof of this govern¬ 
mental policy, I received It some 0 months 
later, when 1 was leaving the old liberated 
area, en route to Shanghai. On the train I 
met Anna Wong, the European-born wife of 
one of the top Communist officials at Peiping. 
She had just come from Peiping, where she 
had taken part in a conference with high 
officials regarding the future handling of all 
relief organizations In Red China, since she 
was one of the officers of China Welfare Fund. 

Here. 1 thought. Is the right person to 
speak to about some of the unhappy things 
1 have seen. I did speak to her and. It 
seemed to me, she replied candidly in regard 
to the use of relief supplies. 

“We have dispensed with the sloppy hu¬ 
manitarian viewpoint that wastes valuable 
time and material on useless dregs of hu¬ 
manity merely because they are sick,” she 
said. "We have only one interest and one 
duty: to keep fit those who are of value to 
our future Communist state. These are the 


ones who will get our attention and our best 
care. We are not interested In the people 
of China as they are now. They must die 
anyway before we can build a new China. 
To help them to prolong their lives by ade¬ 
quate medical care would not only be a 
waste but it would retard progress.’* 


Proposed Removal of Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration Office From Boston to Philadel¬ 
phia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I Include the 
following communications relative to re¬ 
moval of the Veterans* Administration 
office from Boston to Philadelphia: 

Boston, Mass., August 15,1951 
Hon. Edith N. Rooebs, 

House of Representatives. 

Washington, D C.: 

VA jumps Congress re consolidation of VA 
district offices. Speeding plans. Original 
date for Boston transfer was February 1962; 
2 weeks ago date stepped up to November 
1951, Latest order Is for September 10. less 
than a month. Can anything be done? 

Richard Abbams, 
Brookline. Mass, 

Boston, Mass., July 31,1951, 
Hon, Edith Noursk Rogers, 

House Office Building, 

Washington. D C.: 

Urge hold In abeyance question of proposed 
transfer of death claims from Boston to 
Philadelphia. Savings immaterial and neg¬ 
ligible for this Item Strongly urge action on 
your part to leave as is. 

George W Grader. 

Depaitment Commander, American 
Legion, Department of Massachu~ 
setts. 

Bo.sTOK, Mass, August 15, 1951, 
Hon. Edith Nour&e Rogers, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Removal of VA district office from Boston 
to Philadelphia to take place in September. 
No consideration given employees with re¬ 
gard to time for settling affairs here. 

Dorothy Cady and Gertrude Hurw, 

Dorchester, Mass. 


Boston, Mass., August 15, 1951. 
Edith Nourse Rogers, 

House of Representatives. 

Washington, D. C.: 

Received verbal instruction today to either 
resign or go to Philadelphia District Office. 
Threat that finance could not process our 
pay and retirement at later date If such de¬ 
cision was not made now. Strongly urge you 
to do what you can for me and my fellow 
Boston VA employees. We are desperate. 

George C. Hale, 

Belmont, Mass. 

Watertown, Mass,, August 16,1951. 
Hon. Edith Notuise Rogers. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

I am veteran’s widow 16 years’ Government 
service. Has Veterans' Administration right 


to deprive me of reemployment rights under 
civil service because removal to Philadelphia 
in September; Impossible account recently 
buying home and minor daughter's attend¬ 
ing college here. No employment available 
with other Government agencies due to 
freeze. 

EMILY M. Flynn. 

Veterans’ Administration 

District Oefice, 

Boston 8, Mass., August 1.1951. 

You have been Informed of the Admin¬ 
istrator's plans to consolidate the Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Richmond dis¬ 
trict offices, to be located In a single district 
office in Philadelphia. 

2. You are requested to indicate In the 
attached questionnaire whether or not you 
are interested in transferring at Government 
expense to Philadelphia in your present 
grade. Failure to accept offer of transfer to 
the Philadelphia district office may result in 
your separation from service. Since this 
movement Is a consolidation of functions 
within the agency, you will not be entitled to 
any reassignment rights In the Boston com¬ 
muting area. 

8. This questionnaire must be completed 
and returned through your supervisor to the 
personnel office no later than 5 p. m. August 
7, 1951. 

4. The effective date of this move has not 
yet been determined. However, the earliest 
possible advice of Individual action will be 
given to all employees concerned. 

George D. Liebke, 

Acting Manager. 

questionnaire for transfer to PHILADELPHIA 
OFFICE 

Date__ 

1. Name--- 

2. (a) I desire to transfer to the Phila¬ 
delphia district office 

(b) I do not desire to transfer to the Phil¬ 
adelphia district office. 

3. If you signify your desire to transfer to 
the Philadelphia office, complete the fol¬ 
lowing: 

(a) Married.Single.Number of 

dependents-- 

(b) Give the age and relationship of each 

dependent who will accompany you to Phil¬ 
adelphia---- 

(c) What mode of transportation do you 

expect to use?-- 

(d) Give the approximate weight of the 

furniture and/or household effects that you 
expect to take with you--- 

Signature of employee, 

Jamaica Plain, Mass., 

August 14, 1951, 
Hon Edith Nourse Rogers, 

Hou.s-c of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rogers : The people of today are 
always so willing to criticize and never say 
thanks for a favor that I wish to take this 
opportunity to sincerely thank you for the 
splendid objection you raised against the 
moving and consolidation of the district of¬ 
fices of the Veterans’ Administration. 

It Is gratifying to know that not only the 
veteran but the Federal employee has a 
friend In Washington who Is ever ready to 
defend their rights, privileges, and even 
positions. 

Perhaps this may help to show you what 
we in Boston are up against in the present 
plans for moving to Philadelphia. 

One of my friends, who just bought a 
house, has a wife and three children, has 
been applying for work In private concerns. 
Being only 33 years of age, he has found 
that he Is too old to be hired as a new em¬ 
ployee. 

We In the VA were declared as defense 
workers and have been made to understand 
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that we eannot transfer to another agency 
with status but If we are lucky to obtain 
another position we must resign and then 
are hired as a temporary employee. 

The enclosed notice gives you an Idea of 
what we are up against if we cannot move 
to Philadelphia for any logical and reason¬ 
able cause. 

Please note paragraph 2b, which shows that 
the VA employee Is patriotic and believes In 
his Government to such an extent that he 
even volunteers to die for it in an emergency. 

Relative to the present situation, we have 
been made to believe that if we do not go 
to Philadelphia we may lose our rights as 
permanent Government employees and be 
severed from the service. 

It doesn't seem Just that in one instance 
wo should be told that we are defense 
workers and frozen on our Jobs and in 
another be told that we move or we have no 
job. 

Incidentally, the move will affect close to 
1,000 of us. as the departments within the 
regional office which service the district office 
are also affected. 

I am 43 years of age. have 10 years' Gov¬ 
ernment service (Including 2 years’ Army 
service), am a major in the Artillery Re¬ 
serves. never have been arrested even for as 
much as a small charge as speeding, have 
been a good citizen, am a disabled veteran, 
plan to be married, and am the present chief 
of staff of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, de¬ 
partment of Massachusetts. However, this 
letter Is written not as a member of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, but rather as an 
Individual employee who wishes to express 
his gratitude to you. 

It is my desire to remain In Massachu¬ 
setts, but will go to Philadelphia if It be¬ 
comes necessary. This seems quite possible, 
since there appears to be a surplus of unem¬ 
ployed in this area, and my disability and 
age are strictly two strikes against me. 

Mrs. Rooxas, although I am not in your 
congressional district, I simply wanted to 
express my deep appreciation for the action 
you took in Congress In regard to this plan 
of the VA. and I am also reflecting the atti¬ 
tude of all the VA employees in the Boston 
district office. 

Sincerely, 

Chables R. Lovejot. 


JOINT RO AND DO Memorandum No, 81 
Veterans' Administration, 
Boston, Mass., May 7, 1951. 
Subject: Revision of reemployment rights 
program. 

1. The following letter from the Deputy 
Administrator. Veterans' Administration, 
Washington. D. C,. dated April 20, 1961, sub¬ 
ject as above, is quoted for your information: 

•'1, It will be the policy of the VA, except 
as provided In paragraph 3 below, to deny 
reemployment rights to VA employees being 
appointed in other defense agencies. Accord¬ 
ingly, managers of field stations and the De¬ 
partmental Personnel Officer, Central Office, 
are delegated authority to deny reemploy¬ 
ment rights to VA employees, including 
physicians, dentists, and nurses in the De¬ 
partment of Medicine and Surgery being ap¬ 
pointed in other defense agencies without 
prior approval of this office. 

“2, The adoption of the above-stated 
policy Is in the best interests of the VA and 
will permit this agency to accomplish its 
mission. Among the factors considered in 
establishing this policy were the following: 

"(a) The VA has been declared a defense 
agency in compliance with 38 United States 
Code 693 and it is essential that the ac¬ 
complishment of the mission aealgned to the 
VA by the various acts of Congress providing 
benefits to veterans not be disrupted through 
the loss of employees especially trained in 
V^ operations and procedures. 


"(b) Approximately 30,000 VA employees 
are reserve members of the various civilian 
components of the Armed Forces and, as 
such, are subject to being ordered to active 
duty if that contingency beecomes neces¬ 
sary. A major portion of the employees oc¬ 
cupying key positions in the VA are re¬ 
servists. In the event these employees are 
mobilized, naturally it is anticipated that 
their replacements would be selected from 
trained nonreservlst employees. As of the 
present time and since the beginning of the 
Korean situation, over 4.500 trained em¬ 
ployees have been called or ordered to ex¬ 
tended active military service. 

"(c) During the same period Indicated in 
(b) above, the VA has experienced the loss of 
49,612 employees for all reasons. This turn¬ 
over very greatly exceeds the turn-over which 
normally occurs. 

"(d) Many VA positions are of a shortage 
category type for which recruitment has been 
proven to be difficult in different areas. 
While locally In certain areas, conditions may 
exist whereby replacements would be avail¬ 
able for employees released, positions of that 
same type would be in a shortage demand In 
other areas. 

"3. However, it Is recognized that there may 
be instances where VA employees possess va¬ 
rious specialized skills not being used In 
their present position In the VA, and which 
may be better utilized In the interest of na¬ 
tional defense In the work programs of other 
defense agencies. In such exceptional cases, 
when a request is received from the appoint¬ 
ing officer of another defense agency for the 
appointment with reemployment rights of 
such a VA employee possessing special tech¬ 
nical, scientific, or professional skills, the 
following procedure will be used. The re¬ 
quest together with complete data with re¬ 
spect to the employee's special skills Includ¬ 
ing the other agency's basis for effecting the 
appointment to the position In question in 
the furtherance of the defense program will 
be forwarded to central office, office of per¬ 
sonnel, for agency adjudication. In addi¬ 
tion. there will be submitted a statement by 
the manager as to the availability of a suit¬ 
able replacement for such employee. Con¬ 
sideration will thereupon be given to (a) the 
transfer and reassignment of the employee 
to a position in the VA wherein such special 
skills can be used, or (b) the denial of re¬ 
lease with reemployment rights, or (c) the 
grant of release with reemployment rights. 

"4. Additionally, when a request is re¬ 
ceived from the appointing officer of another 
defense agency for the appointment with 
reemployment rights of a VA employee for 
whom a qualified replacement Is immedi¬ 
ately available, the assistant administrator 
for personnel will be notified of the name, 
title, grade, and organizational location of 
such employee. A determination will be 
made in Central Office whether such posi¬ 
tion is of a shortage category In other areas 
in order to ascertain whether an offer of 
transfer and reassignment within the VA 
may be made to the employee. 

"6. Managers and the Departmental Per¬ 
sonnel Officer will be responsible for reply¬ 
ing to the appropriate office of the Civil 
Service Commission when advised by the 
Commission of an appeal by another defense 
agency which was based upon VA denial of 
reemployment rights. Decisions adverse to 
the VA which are rendered by the Commis¬ 
sion will be reported to the Assistant Ad¬ 
ministrator for Personnel, by the most ex¬ 
peditious means, with complete Information 
relative to the case. The Information should 
set forth the name, grade, position title, 
organizational location, and the immediate 
effect on operations which would be caused 
by the release to another defense agency In 
order that further appeal to the Central 
Office of the Civil Service Commission may 
be considered. 


"6. Agency policy as stated In this letter 
will be disseminated by memorandum to all 
employees In order that they will be fully 
cognizant of the VA's position with refer¬ 
ence to release with reemployment rights for 
appointment in another defense agency and 
to transfer and reassignment to shortage 
category positions in the VA. 

“7. The provisions of paragraph 3 b (1) of 
letter from this office dated March 5, 1051, 
subject: ‘Revision of Reemployment Rights 
Program, are hereby rescinded." 

By direction of the BO and DO managers: 

Arthur T. Norem, 
Assistant Manager. 

Veterans or Foreion Wars 

or the United States, 

Kansa.'! City, Mo.. August 15, 1951. 
Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Mrs. Rogers: Just a note to express 
my grateful appreciation to you for the ex¬ 
tension of remarks in the August 14 issue of 
the Congressional Record regarding Quintus 
E. Camp. 

I have known Quintus for a great many 
years. It was always a pleasure to work with 
him while I was an official of the Federal 
Government and since I have occupied my 
present position with the Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars. 1 know of no man in veterans’ 
work who was more sincerely interested In 
the welfare of the disabled veterans of this 
country, and in their dependents, than 
Quintus Camp, nor do I know anyone who 
has given more of himself to the cause of 
our disabled veterans than he did 

Again may I express my grateful appreci¬ 
ation to you for the very kind remarks you 
made on the floor of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Sincerely, 

George E. I jams, 

Dtreefor. 

Newton, Mass., August 14,1961. 
Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The 260 delegates of Middlesex County 
Council, representing 18,500 Leglonolres, 
unanimously and vehemently protest the 
transfer of the district office of the Veterans’ 
Administration from Boston. 

The so-called economies that are claimed 
for such a plan fade away under close 
scrutiny. 

The lack of service to the veteran and the 
hardship imposed upon 800 workers end 
their families are very real, however. 

We of Middlesex call upon you, our rep¬ 
resentative in the Congress, to mllltantly and 
zealously resist the move. Our cause will be 
aided and your position will be made clear 
If we may have a public declaration on your 
part. 

JosKPH L. Walsh, 

Commander. 

Attest: 

LxoNBLL J. Sadler, 

Adjutant. 

LowExx Post, No 87, Inc , 

The American Legion, 

August 13. 1951. 

Edith Nourse Rogers, 

Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Madam: No doubt by this time you 
have received a telegram advising you of the 
action taken Saturday, Augu'st 10, 1951, by 
Middlesex County Council protesting the con¬ 
solidation of the 12 insurance services offices 
into 3 and their endorsement of your bill 
H. R. 9515. 

Every county council of the American 
Legion has presented a like resolution to be 
acted upon at our Etate department con¬ 
vention to be held in Holyoke the 16th, 
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17th. and 18th of Anguat. Th« resolutions 
of the several States and Territories will be 
acted upon at our National Convention at 
Miami in September. 

Very truly yours, 

JABCSS E. Barhstt. 


Dspastmukt or Massackvsittb, 

DXSABUD AMBRICAN VrrESANS, 
Boston, Mass., August 9,1951. 
Congresswoman Edith N. Rogbhs, 

House Oiflce Building, 

Washington, D C. 

Mr Dkak Mbs. Rogers: 1 arrived home this 
morning and Immediately went out In search 
of figures which we talked about yesterday. 
Please note the figures In the rental space 
of the Boston district office. They are on 
the enclosed sheet. 

I am also enclosing here for your infor¬ 
mation the cost estimate of moving the dis¬ 
trict office to Philadelphia. I am sure that 
you will appreciate these figures. It appears 
to me that they are congressional material. 
Tou use them as you see fit. 

Also enclosed arc two forms which were 
handed to me by one of the employees. Many 
of the members of our organization who are 
employed in the insurance and death-benefit 
division here in Boston have signed this 
form “Yes" but they actually signed the form 
under protest, because they were told that 
if they would sign “Yes" their Job would be 
prolonged even though they did not go to 
Philadelphia. They asked me whether they 
did right, and my reply to these members 
was that they should have signed the form 
“Yes" but with protest, and that the Ad¬ 
ministrator should permit them to sign 
“Yes" with protest and to submit a supple¬ 
mentary form showing whereby they signed 
“Yes" with protest so that they may show 
their hardship which they would suffer in 
accepting the position in Philadelphia. 

I trust that these figures are of help to 
you, and I am sure they will offset many of 
the false figures which were quoted to us in 
Washington. 

Very truly yours. 

Anthont D. Tikso, 

Past Department Commander. 

Estimated rental cost of apace occupied by 


Boston district office 
Total space used by district office 
and for district office operations 
(by regional office) square feet.. 100,800 
Total usable space In building 
(including space occupied by 

PBS) square feet_ 274,100 

Total net space occupied by VA 
regional office and district office 

square feet_ 256, 600 

Percent total VA space occupied 

by district office_ 40 

Percent total space occupied by 

district office_ 87 

Annual rental cost of building 

(borne by QSA)_ $100,000 

Annual rental cost chargeable to 
district office... $37,000 


Cost (estimated) of moving Boston district 
office to Philadelphia 
Cost of moving household 
goods of 950 people (846 
district and regional office)^.. $311.385.00 
Cost of railroad fare, 950 peo¬ 
ple (not including depend¬ 
ents) . 16,846.00 

1st class.. 14.18 

Chair__ 2.55 

Total__ 16.68 


Coat (estimated) of moving Boston district 
office to Philadelphi<h--<iontixmed. 


Coat of per diem, 050 people, 1 
day at $0 (not including de¬ 
pendents) _ $8,660.00 

Cost of moving district office 
as now operating, 1,646,775 
pounds (estimated); rate, $8 
per hundred pounds- 49,403.25 

Total_ 386.184.26 


> Approximately 75 percent married. 712; 
approximately 25 percent single, 238. Mar¬ 
ried person is allowed 7,000 pounds (maxi¬ 
mum). Single person is allowed 2,500 
pounds (maximum). $5.42 per hundred 
weight is rate. Maximum weight figures. 


The Servicemen’i Indemnity and Insur¬ 
ance Act of 1951 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the foremost laws pertaining to veterans 
passed by this first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress is the Servicemen’s In¬ 
demnity and Insurance Acts of 1951, 
which became law on April 25, 1951. 

This law provides: 

First. A free payment of $10,000 to a 
widow or widower, child’or children, 
parent, brother, or sister of a deceased 
serviceman, who died while serving in 
the Armed Forces on June 27, 1950, or 
on any subsequent date, thus achieving 
for the survivors of our deceased armed 
services personnel complete coverage, 
which, try as we might, we were never 
able to attain in World War H with re¬ 
spect to national service life insurance 
and United States Government life in¬ 
surance. 

Second. This coverage continues for a 
period of 120 days following discharge 
or separation from the service under 
conditions other than dishonorable. 

Third. The discharged serviceman 
may, by application within 120 days aft¬ 
er discharge purchase Government term 
life insurance up to $10,000 in amount, 
without physical examination, at a rate 
greatly lower than the cost of such term 
insurance under the provisions of NSLI 
and USGLI. The lower rate allows the 
the ex-serviceman to pay only the cost 
of his term insurance, instead of paying 
more, as is true under NSLI and USGU 
systems, and then receiving the overpay¬ 
ment back as a dividend, at great ad¬ 
ministrative cost to the Government. 

There are many other provisions of 
the new law, as will be hereinafter set 
out, and in a matter so complex as in¬ 
surance, there will undoubtedly develop 
certain ineauitles, and certain adminis¬ 
trative difficulties, as is the case with all 
laws of broad coverage, that could not 
reasonably be foreseen. Attention of the 
Congress is invited to the new law with 


the view to such improvement from time 
to time, as experience may warrant. 

In addition to the universal coverage 
provided by the law, it has the outstand¬ 
ing feature of cutting administrative 
costs to the bone, and saving for the 
Government, not only this year, but 
throughout the years to come, millions 
of dollars in administrative costs. 

As part of my remarks, I include the 
following outline of the n«w law and 
regulations taken from the Disabled 
American Veterans’ Semimonthly of 
July 24,1951: 

OiTTLiNE OF New Insurance Laws and 
Regulations 

1. DATE OF ENACTMENT 

The Servicemen’s Indemnity and Insur¬ 
ance Acts of 1951, a two-part measure, was 
signed by the President on April 26, 1961, as 
Public Law 23, Eighty-second Congress, and 
became effective on the same date. 

2. WHAT THIS LAW DOBS 

The Indemnity and Insurance Acts of 1951 

(a) Limit the granting of new national 
service life insurance (NSLI) and United 
States Government life Insurance (USGLI). 

(b) Give to persons in the active service 
with the Armed Forces certain options and 
privileges regarding NSLI or USGLI they may 
hold. 

(c) Provide free indemnity up to $10,000 
for death of persons in the active service 
with the Armed Forces and certain others. 

(d) Provide new types of Insurance for 
those In the service after they are separated 
or discharged. 

(e) Establish basis for computation of 
premiums for the new t^pes of Insurance 
provided, establish conditions under which 
Indemnity Is forfeited and makes several 
administrative provisions. 

9 . LIMITATION ON IS&UE OF NEW NSLI AND USGLI 

Except under certain condltlons—dlBcuBsed 
later in this fact sheet—no new Insurance 
under NSLI or USGLI can be granted after 
April 25. 1951. 

A. What this provision does* Since April 
25, 1961, veterans who are not and have no* 
been In the active service since June 27,1950, 
Including National Guard men and reservists 
not called to temporary service since that 
date : 

a Who allow their term NSLI or USGLI In¬ 
surance to expire without converting it to a 
permanent plan or without renewing It, are 
no longer eligible for any type of Govern¬ 
ment insurance; 

b. Who were, because of their wartime serv¬ 
ice, eligible to buy NSLI or USGLI, and did 
not do so on or before April 26. 1961, are no 
longer eligible for Government life insur¬ 
ance; 

c. Who surrender for cash their entire NSLI 
or USGLI—even if the amount surrendered 
Is less than $10,009—have no further rights 
to Government Insurance. 

4. PRIVILEGES GRANTED SERVICE PKRSOIJNEL 
HOLDING NSLI OR USGLI 

Any person who is now in the service with 
the Armed Forces and who holds NSLI or 
USGLI, has the following options regarding 
that insurance: 

A, Term Insurance: If the serviceman holds 
term NSLI or USGLI, ho may apply for a 
waiver of premiums. The policy will remain 
In force from the time the waiver Is granted 
until 120 days after the insured is discharged 
or separated. After discharge, the veteran 
may keep his Insurance In force by payment 
of premiums falling due after the 120-day pe¬ 
riod. (See E below.) 
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B. Permanent Insurance In force for less 
than 1 year: If the Insxirance held by the 
serviceman Is of this type, he may apply for a 
waiver of a part of the premliun (the part 
representing the cost of the protection, as dis¬ 
tinguished from that part of each premium 
which goes into the reserve). The policy 
will remain In force by payment of the re¬ 
duced premium, for as long as the person Is In 
the service plus 120 days. After discharge or 
separation, the veteran may heep his Insur¬ 
ance in force by resuming payments of full 
premiums falling due after the 120-day pe¬ 
riod. (See E below.) 

C. Permanent Insurance in force for 1 year 
or longer; The serviceman holding this bind 
of Government life Insurance may: 

1. Apply for a waiver or a part of the pre¬ 
miums Uee B above), or; 

2. Surrender this policy for its cash sur¬ 
render value and stop paying all premiums. 
Such a person, within 120 days from dis¬ 
charge or separation, may either apply for 
new Insurance on the same plan and up to 
the same amount as he surrendered for 
cash (new premiums will be based on the 
age of the veteran at the time of appli¬ 
cation), or within the same period of 120 
days from discharge, apply for reinstate¬ 
ment of the policy he formerly surren¬ 
dered. In this latter case, the premium 
would be the same as he was paying before 
surrendering, but he would have to pay back 
the amount received at the time of sur¬ 
render. plus that part of the premiums not 
paid representing reserve, plus Interest. 

(A serviceman will not be protected by 
the policy surrendered If he chooses the op¬ 
tion described under 4, C, 2. He may be 
protected by the Indemnity provided by the 
act (see 6), after separation from service, for 
120 days, within which period he may apply 
for reinstatement or new insurance) 

D Physical examination: No physical ex¬ 
amination Is required for granting new in¬ 
surance or reinstatement os described under 
B and C 

E. Caution- While In applicable cases, It 
has been said that veterans must resume 
payments falling due 120 days after dis¬ 
charge, It is strongly recommended that they 
make suitable arrangements well in advance 
of the end of this 120-day period, to avoid 
possible lapse and/or expiration. 

F. Waivers—When granted and their ef¬ 
fect: Applications for waiver of premiums 
will not be acceptable until the person has 
been in the service for 31 days or longer. 
Waiver will not extend to premiums falling 
due: (1) prior to application for waiver; (2) 
before the second day of the second calendar 
month following entry Into the service by 
the applicant; or (3) before Juno 2, 1961, 
whichever Is later. 

While the policy Is In force under a waiver 
of premiums the policy does not earn any 
dividends. 

G. Expiration of term policies while in¬ 

sured is in service: Any term policy whose 
term expires after waiver of premiums has 
been granted, and while the insured is in 
the service * * * is automatically re¬ 

newed for an additional 5-year term. If the 
term policy expires while the insured is in 
the service (not under waiver) he has the 
right to new term insurance up to the same 
amount—if he applies for it within 120 days 
from discharge, and meets health require¬ 
ments. Premiums on the new policy will be 
based on the age of the veteran at the time 
of application. 

s. XNnXMNlTT PROTECTtOW 

A. What It Is: The Indemnity granted by 
this law Is an automatic payment made to 
certain survivors of those granted this pro¬ 
tection. This protection Is free of charge, 
and no application Is necessary. It is a 
gratuity, and not an insurance contract. 


B. Who is covered by indemnity protec¬ 
tion: Persons covered automatically by this 
indemnity include all those who, on and 
after June 27. 1960: 

(a) Are In active service of the Army, Navy. 
Air Force. Marine Corps, Coast Guard, or 
their reserve components, Including the Na¬ 
tional Guard if called to active duty or ac¬ 
tive training for 14 days or more: 

(b) Are cadets and midshipmen of the 
Military, Naval, and Coast Guard Academies: 

(c) Are commissioned olBoers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey while assigned to duty 
during a period of war or an emergency as 
proclaimed by the President or the Con¬ 
gress on projects for the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force in areas outside the continental United 
States or in Alaska or In coastal areas of the 
United States determined by the Department 
cf Defense to he of immediate military 
hasard; 

(d) are in the Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces, including the National Guard, 
while engaged in aerial flights in Govern¬ 
ment owned or leased aircraft for any period, 
with or without pay, as an incident to their 
military training; 

(e) are provisionally accepted for service 
in the Armed Forces and directed or ordered 
to report to a place for final acceptance and 
who die as a result of disabilities incurred 
while en route to such place and within 120 
days of the Incurrence of the disability; 

(f) are Inductees who, in response to an 
order to report for Induction and who, after 
reporting to a local draft board, die as a re¬ 
sult of disabilities incurred while en route 
from the draft board to a designated Induc¬ 
tion station, and within 120 days from the 
Incurrence of such disabilities. 

C. Period of coverage: Persons ordered for, 
or In, active service for more than 30 days 
are covered as long as they are In the service 
and shall be covered for a period of 120 days 
after separation or discharge. If service is 
SO days or less, the person is covered only 
while In service. (See also B, e, and f ) 

D. Amount of coverage- The amount of 
the coverage Is $10,000, less the amount of 
any NSLI or USGLI held In force by the per¬ 
son protected—under waiver or otherwise— 
at the time of death. 

E To whom payable: The Indemnity Is 
payable only to following classes of sur¬ 
vivors- (1) widow or widower; (2) child or 
children; (3) parent; (4) brother or sister. 
The serviceman may, under the classes speci¬ 
fied, choose one or more beneficiaries in any 
order of preference. If no choice Is made, 
the Indemnity will be paid to surviving rela, 
tives in the order given. No payments will 
be made if no one among the classes specified 
survive. 

F. How payable: The indemnity will be 
paid In 120 equal monthly Installments. 

6. NXW TYPES or INSURANCE 

A. Term Insurance; Anyone entitled to 
indemnity protection (see 6) and who Is 
ordered to, or has been In. active service for 
more than SO days at any time since June 
27, 1050, is eligible for Government term life 
insxirance in an amount up to $10,000, pro¬ 
vided he applies for it in writing after April 
25, 1951. ond within 120 days from discharge 
or separation. No physical examination will 
he required. 

The new insurance has these character¬ 
istics: 

It is term Insurance: Hence, It will not ac¬ 
cumulate cash or loan values. 

It is renewable: It can be renewed for ad¬ 
ditional terms of 5 years, each with premiums 
based on the age of the veteran at the time 
of each renewal. 

It is nonconvertible: It cannot be con¬ 
verted Into any kind of permanent plan of 
insurance. 


It is nonparticipating: In other word&. it 
does not earn any dividends. 

Premiums for this insurance are lower than 
those for N8LI or USGLI term Insurance 
granted before enactment of this law. 

It carries the same privileges regarding 
choice of beneficiaries, waivers, and settle¬ 
ment options as similar contracts Issued 
under NSLI before April 25. 1961. 

B. Special Insurance for the disabled: A 
special type of Insurance Is authorized for 
certain disabled veterans (see (a) bjlow). 
This insurance may be granted on any of the 
plans authorized by the NSLI Act of 1040, as 
amended. It carries the same rights and 
privileges regarding choice of beneficiaries, 
settlement options a-ad conversion as N8L1, 
but with the following differences: 

It is nonparticipating, hence will not earn 
any dividends. 

Premiums are lower than premiums on 
corresponding plans of NSIJ granted before 
April 25, 1951, 

(a) Who Is eligible; To be eligible for this 
insurance, veterans— 

1. Must be discharged or separated from 
service on or after April 26, 1961, under con¬ 
ditions other than dishonorable: 

2. Must have a service-connected disability 
or disabilities, recognized by the VA, and for 
which compensation would be payable if 
more than 10 percent In degree; 

3. Other than disabilities described under 
(2) above, must be insurable under the good 
health requirements of NSLI. 

Persons who are granted Indemnity pro¬ 
tection under this law will be considered 
as having been In the service, as far as eli¬ 
gibility for this particular type of insurance 
is concerned. 

(b) When to apply: Application for this 
type of Insurance must be made within 1 
year from the date that service connection of 
the disability Is determined by the VA. 
(Persons disabled under conditions described 
under paragraph 5, subheading "B, e, and 1," 
must apply within 1 year of the Incurrence 
of disability ) 

(c) Waivers: The law provides that waiv¬ 
ers of piemlums on this insurance cannot be 
denied because the disability became total 
before the effective date of the Insurance. 

7. OTHER PROVISIONS 

A. Forfeiture of indemnity: The law 
established that any,person guilty of mutiny, 
treason, spying or desertion, or any person 
who, because of conscientious objections, re¬ 
fuses to serve In the Armed Forces or refuses 
to wear the uniform, shall forfeit all rights 
to indemnity protection. Such rights will 
be restored, however, If the person Is restored 
to active duty No Indemnity will be paid 
for death inflicted as a lawful punishment for 
crime or for military or naval offense, except 
when Inflicted by an enemy of the United 
States. 

B Tables of mortality; For the new types 
of Insurance described under paragraph 6 
the law stipulates that premiums, cash, loan, 
paid-up and extended values shall be based 
on the Commissioners 1041 Standard Tables 
of Mortality and Interest at 2*4 percent per 
year. Anilities under 6 shall be computed 
under the Annuity Table for 1949. 

C. Revolving fund: The act establishes a 
revolving fund In the Treasury of the United 
States to which all premiums collected for 
Insurance described under 6. shall be credited 
and from which any payment shall be made. 
It also authorizes appropriations to this fund. 

D. United States liability: If the insured 
dies while a waiver of premiums on his 
NSU or USGLI is in effect (4, A, B, and C). 
the United States will be liable for the dif¬ 
ference between the reserve of the policy at 
the time of death of the insured and the 
value of the benefits under the policy. 
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Liacob on Korea 

EXTENSION OF liEMARKS 

OP 

HON. WAYNE N.ASPINALL 

OP OOXiOBASO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 17,1951 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues and of the country a very 
timely article entitled '^Lincoln on 
Korea,” written by a well-known Denver 
attorney and historian. Wayne C. 
Williams. 

The article received commendation of 
the President when it was brought to his 
attention; it has been publicized in the 
Nation's press by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
in her syndicated column; and the De¬ 
partment of State has seen fit to use it 
in one of its overseas publications for dis¬ 
tribution abroad. It is my further 
understanding that the Voice of America 
Is considering it for possible use on one 
of its broadcasts. 

I am of the firm conviction that an 
article such as this one should receive 
the widest possible distribution because 
it clearly sets out in a few compact words 
some of the factors in the United Na¬ 
tions* decision to repulse the Communist 
aggression in Korea and this is done in 
the immemorial style of Lincoln's Get¬ 
tysburg address. What was true then is 
still true today and will be so tomorrow, 
for as long as man wishes to enjoy free¬ 
dom he will be willing to fight for it. It 
is man’s most precious jewel, it must be 
constantly guarded if benefits and enjoy¬ 
ment are to be derived therefrom. 

Mr. Speaker. I desire to include Mr. 
Williams’ article as it appeared in the 
Denver Democrat of July 7, 1951; Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s column. My Day, and as it 
appeared in the Denver Rocky Mountain 
News of July 26, 1951, together with 
President Truman’s letter to Mr. 
Williams. 

IProxn the Denver Democrat of July 7,19611 
An Answer to r.HE GI’s 

Numerous GI’s write home asking their 
parents the question, "What are we fighting 
for?" 

Wayne C, WU'lams, well-known Denver 
attorney and writer, in the Lincoln way has 
answered the question In the following 
article, which appeared In the Washington 
Post: 

"Lincoln on Korea 

"What Is the cause for which our soldiers 
are fighting in Korea’ 

"The Issue Is historically clear and admits 
of no doubt. 

"Let us use the logic of Lincoln and borrow 
some of his Immortal phrases to describe it 
for this present generation. 

“Out of the travail, suffering, and death of 
two world wars the free nations of the world 
which had overthrown the aggressors, Hitler 
and Mussolini and Tojo, assamhled at San 
Francisco, under the flag of America, framed 
a charter and brought forth a new interna¬ 
tional organization called the United Nations, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all na¬ 
tions are free and equal and are entitled to 
live in peace and freedom from aggression. 


"We are now in the throes of a mighty 
conflict between the aggressors who have de¬ 
fied the United Nations by Invading one of 
Its members, to determine whether this Inter¬ 
national union or whether any International 
organization, so conceived and so dedicated, 
can lon^ endure. 

"The brave men struggling In Korea 
against Russian and Chinese communism 
are fighting in this noblest of causes and 
have hallowed that sacred ground far above 
our powd<‘ to add or detract. 

"It is for us the living to sustain the 
forces of freedom In the United Nations In 
their struggle to free the world of aggres¬ 
sion, of slavery and to end the brutal assault 
of the aggressor nations against the least 
and weakest of the free nations. 

"If we can prevail now in this conflict we 
will have established an organization of free 
nations that can hereafter stop aggression, 
and enforce the Ideals of liberty through 
law. to the end that the free and peace- 
loving peoples of the world may now be free 
to live their lives in peace and freedom so 
that war may perish from the earth. 

“Wayne C. Williams. 

"DENVER, Colo.** 

{From the Denver Rocky Mountain News 
of July 26. 1951] 

Mt Day 

(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

Hyde Park, July 20. —hear people so 
often ask the question, "What are our boys 
fighting for In Korea?" that I was delighted 
to be sent a clipping from the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain News. 

In this Wayne C. WUHams put the rea¬ 
sons for the struggle In Korea so simply 
and 80 plainly that I would like to pub¬ 
licize it as widely as possible. 

Mr. Williams is a well-known Denver at¬ 
torney and writer and student of President 
Lincoln, having recently published a book 
on our Civil War President. He entitled 
his newspaper article "Lincoln on Korea." It 
follows; 

“What Is the cause for which our soldiers 
are fighting in Korea? 

"Let us use the logic of Lincoln and bor¬ 
row some of his immortal phrases to de¬ 
scribe it for this present generation. 

"Out of the travail, suffering and death 
of two world wars the free nations of the 
world* which had overthrown the aggres¬ 
sors, Hitler. Mussolini, and Tojo, assembled 
at San Francisco, under the flag of America, 
framed a charter and brought forth a new 
International organization called the United 
Nations, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all nations are free and equal and are 
entitled to live in peace and freedom from 
aggression. 

"We are now In the throes of a mighty 
conflict to determine whether this inter¬ 
national union or whether any International 
organization, so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. 

"The brave men struggling In Korea 
against Russian and Chinese communism 
are fighting in this noblest of causes and 
have allowed that sacred ground far above 
our power to add or detract. 

"It is for US the living to sustain the 
forces of freedom In the United Nations 
in their struggle to free the world of ag¬ 
gression, of slavery and to end the brutal 
assault of the aggressor nations against the 
least and weakest of the free nations." 

It Is really very important that we get 
to our soldiers fighting in Korea, and to 
their mothers here at home, a realization 
of the greatness of the cause which the 
United Nations has undertaken. 

Perhaps out of the Korean decision to 
resist aggression there may come a stronger 
organization within the United Nations, 


bound together to oppose aggression and, 
therefore, to fight for peace. 

The White House, 
Washington, July 30. 1951, 
Wayne C. Williams, Esq., 

Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Wuxiams: I congratulate you 
upon the Inspiration which brought forth 
your letter captioned "Lincoln on Korea" 
and which happily has received widespread 
publication in the newspapers. 

I was particularly pleased that that dis¬ 
cerning judge of values, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
embodied it in a recent column. 

The analogy Is Impressive and the Lln- 
colnesque touch is masterly. All In all, a 
very forceful presentation of a great 
principle. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Harry S. Truman. 


IiiFeitigatioii of All Hate Mongers Is 
Needed 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 16,1951 
Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call the attention of the House to the 
following letter which I am filing with 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities; 

August 16, 1961. 

Hon. John S Wood, 

Chairman, Committee on Un-Ameri* 
can Activities, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C 

Dear Colleague: I know you agree with 
me that whatever divides us Internally 
weakens our ability to meet the external 
threat to our liberties which dally mounts 
about us. The shield of the Republic, held 
up to foreign onslaughts, can be no more 
effective than the strength of the Nation’s 
arm which supports It. Surely there Is 
meaning for us In that solemn injunction of 
old; a house divided against Itself cannot 
stand. 

Holding these views, I am the more sensi¬ 
tive to the divisive programs being espoused 
by political factious on both left and right. 
Portunately we have In the United States 
a number of agencies devoted to the task 
of exposing these factions through pitiless 
publicity. The free press, your committee, 
and the American Legion’s Americanism 
Commission have been stalwarts in this 
cause. 

In recent years your committee has quite 
rightly found It exigent to devote the lim¬ 
ited funds placed at its disposal to expos¬ 
ing the Communist threat In America. In 
direct proportion to the increasing danger 
of the Soviet Union, to our security, the 
threat of domestic Communists has risen. 
But It Is my firm conviction that we arc now 
at such a point of danger In world affairs 
that any group dedicated to the gospel of 
hate Instead of union constitutes a threat 
to our security and cannot be overlooked. 
Whether the effort Is to pit class against 
class, or religion against religion, or race 
against race, the effect is the same; to destroy 
that sense of oneness as Americans which Is 
the arm upholding the shield of the Re¬ 
public. 

My attention has been recently directed 
both by the American Legion and by litera¬ 
ture coming wo my ofiBce to the activities of 
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one of tbese hate groupa operating in the 
United Statea. I refer to the wrlUnga of one 
Robert H. Willlama. of Santa Ana, Gallf. In 
addition to bia aerial publication, the Wil¬ 
liams Intelligence Summary, he also haa dis¬ 
tributed such monographs as Ehiow Your 
Enemy (copyrighted 1960). 

I have perused these two publications with 
care and have found their central theme to 
be that Jews are a threat to the security of 
the United States. His entire attack seems 
to stem from the one scintilla of evidence 
that a r.umber of Communists happen to be 
Jews. In the dishonored tradition of all 
poisoned minds, Williams then proceeds to 
spawn the most contemptible agglomera¬ 
tion of half-truths. Innuendos, and false ac¬ 
cusations that I have encountered in a long 
time. 

I offer these examples. Williams refers in 
his intelligence summary of May 1951 to nine 
prominent Jews in the United Nations— 
including United States adviser Ben Cohen— 
as all evidently Marxists. He makes an 
outright distortion in saying that "Eban— 
one of the nine—-Is the delegate from the 
Marxist-dominated Zionist state.*' A few 
paragraphs later his all evidently Marxists 
become the nine Marxists. In attack¬ 
ing Gen. Mark Clark because his mother 
was Jevrtsh—a fact pointed out by Wil¬ 
liams—Williams then disparages the use 
of the six-pointed star of David as the em¬ 
blem of the Sixth Army. This was. to Wil¬ 
liams, another indication of Jewish control 
over America. 

Williams' attack on Hxrbert H. Lehman, 
distinguished former Governor of New York 
and now United States Senator from that 
State, is typical of his character assassina¬ 
tion of other loyal American citizens of 
Jewish descent: 

'‘Lehman is a vice president of the Com¬ 
munist-aiding Anti-Defamation League, the 
real power behind the Bed revolution in 
the West. Banker-Zlonlst Lehman now is 
promoting a fantastic movement called Cru¬ 
sade for TVeedom, which has enlisted many 
good men and many old-time Communist 
liners, such as the Jewish movie producer 
Walter Wanger—^put in charge of the Los 
Angeles division. A spokesman said the 
organization had no Intention of opposing 
the Truman-Acheson policies. Drew Pear¬ 
son is plugging it over fhe radio. Obviously 
it is a deceptive move, not really bent on 
combating commiunlsm. What it contem¬ 
plates is the building of live huge short-wave 
propaganda stations in Europe and perhaps 
Asia. In the hands of international banker 
Lehman and associated Beds, this gigantic 
project can move the masses of Eiurope and 
Asia to please its planners • • • •* (Know 
Your Enemy, p. 84). 

The venom of this poison penster is no¬ 
where better Indicated than in the crude 
mathematical formula he adduces to identify 
Jews. He refers to the daughter of a gentile 
father and a Jewish mother as a Jew because. 
In Williams* formula, a half-Jew is a Jew 
(Know Your Enemy, p. 83). 

Does Williams recommend the traditional 
American way of amalgamating minority 
groups Into our national whole? On the 
contrary: 

"The only solution to the Communist- 
Zlonlst revolution is to deport all the acti¬ 
vists and any successors who become active. 
Deport all members of the Communist Party 
and all Zionists of influence, together with 
their principal proselytes; deport the Frank¬ 
furters and Lehmans, the Achesone and 
Hisses. • • • Put them on a suitable 
Island where they can be self-supporting and 
charge the Navy with keeping them there. 
This may never be possible; it may be too 
late. But such Is the price of survival, if we 
can aooomplish it. History does not Indicate 
any other solution except deterioration, vio¬ 
lence, bloodshed, and subversion and grad¬ 


ual disappearance of the whites" (Know 
Yow Enemy, p. 54). 

The doctrine of racial supremacy is as for¬ 
eign to our way of life as is the doctrine of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Both are 
un-American; both are corrosive poisons eat¬ 
ing away at our foundations; both need to 
be counteracted by the scrutiny which your 
committee can provide. 

I find that the charter of the Un-American 
Activities Committee as set forth in Public 
Law 601 (sec. 121Q) of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress Is broadly worded to encompass all 
varieties of aubveraion: 

The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
as a whole or by subcommittee, Is authorized 
to make from time to time investigations of 
(i) the extent, character, and objects of un- 
American propaganda activities in the United 
States, (11) the diffusion within the United 
States of subversive and un-American propa¬ 
ganda that Is instigated from foreign coun¬ 
tries or of a domestic origin and attacks the 
principle of the form of government as guar¬ 
anteed by our Constitution, and (ill) all 
other questions in relation thereto that 
would aid Congress in any necessary reme¬ 
dial legislation. 

In view of the clear authority vested In 
your committee to investigate un-American 
propaganda activities, and in view of the 
divisive effect of the anti-Semitic propaganda 
now being circulated by him, I respectfully 
urge and request an investigation by your 
committee of Robert H. Williams, of Santa 
Ana. Gallf. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 

Samuel W. Yortt, 
Member of Congress. 


Exteniiiiig Point 4 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

ov 

HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 

or TEXAS 

IN *!«£ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 17,1951 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, consideration of the extension 
of the Economic Cooperation Adminis¬ 
tration is necessarily of very deep con¬ 
cern to every Member of Congress. In 
the past 24 hours, I have wished many 
times that I could consult with the 
thinking people in my district and check 
their opinions against my own. 

This morning a copy of my home¬ 
town morning paper, the Galveston 
News, reached my desk. In it I read an 
editorial on the subject of the extension 
of point 4. The News is the oldest 
Texas daily and is a sound and conserva¬ 
tive paper. Its favorable endorsement 
of point 4 and of the Marshall plan in 
general is refreshing and encouraging. 
The editorial follows: 

Extending Point 4 

It haa now been proposed that the point 
4 program, which calls for technical aaalat- 
anoe to underdeveloped areas of the world, 
he broadened to Include gifts of physical 
goods such as farm machinery. The pro¬ 
ponents of an expanded program believe that 
countries which are improving their stand¬ 
ards of living are less likely prey for the 
Gommuniats. 

The original point 4 program as outlined 
by I^ldent Truman sought to give aid In 
the form of technical asslstanoe to countries 
which needed it. In short, we would export 


American know-how, and it was felt that we, 
in turn, might be able to make use of some 
of the materials produced under Improved 
systems. 

If we are to remain allied with countries 
which Intend to resist aggression, it would 
be desirable to have those nations as self- 
supporting as possible. If we could stimu¬ 
late their agriculture and Industry to the 
point where they could produce more of 
their own food and goods, there might In 
the long run be less of a drain on our re¬ 
sources. A healthy economy among our 
allies Is Important. The chain of our united 
stand against communism may prove no 
stronger than its weakest link. 

Recent reports show that America can now 
Import some of the steel we need In our 
defense effort from Europe, The ability of 
Europe to export steel, after Its Industrial 
production had sunk so low, is largely the 
result Of Marshall-plan aid. Perhaps the 
point 4 plan might bear equally happy fruits. 


The Craving for Security 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD H. REES 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 17,1951 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on last Sunday morning Albert Joseph 
McCartney, D. D., LL. D„ L. H. D.. a 
former pastor of the National Presby¬ 
terian Church in Washington, D. C., was 
guest minister at the First Congrega¬ 
tional Church in Washington. 

Dr. McCartney delivered a most inter¬ 
esting and effective sermon. 1 deem the 
sermon of sulflcient importance to in¬ 
clude it in the Congressional Record in 
order that Members of Congress and 
others may have a chance to read this 
splendid message. 

Dr. McCartney is recognized as one 
of the outstanding ministers in this 
country. I commend your reading this 
sermon: 

The Craving for Security 

Our great American obsession would seem 
to be the quest for security. Man’s chief 
end is no longer to "glorify God and enjoy 
Him forever.” but hia chief concern seems 
today to be for security—a roof over hla 
head, sufficiency of food and clothing, a 
guaranteed Job, a fireside, an easy chair, and 
allppera, perhaps, at the end of the day. The 
great hue and cry on all aides la for secu¬ 
rity—social security, economic security, 
health security, old-age security. Job secu¬ 
rity—security from the cradle to the grave. 

The prophet Jeremiah was sure that secu¬ 
rity didn't lie in these directions. He kept 
warning hla people that if things kept on 
as they were In his day—very much. It would 
seem, as they are going on in our day, gain¬ 
ing momentiun on the downgrade—some, 
thing irretrievable would happen: the very 
nation Itself might collapse and pass away. 
Hla sensitive soul instinctively recoiled from 
the evil features of the Nation’s life, and be 
was trying to find the answer to the moral 
and social conditions of his time. What, he 
asks himself, are the true sources of peace 
and satisfaction in a people’s life? Grop¬ 
ing for an answer, he gives us the profound 
and simple statement of the text—Jeremiah 
9: 34—" ‘But let him that glorleth glory In 
this, that he understandeth and knoweth 
Me. that I am the Lord, which exercise lov¬ 
ing kindness. Judgment, and righteousness 
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In the earth: for In theee things I delight/ 
saith the Lord." 

Let us seelk to appraise these proscriptions 
of Jeremiah on the level of collective so¬ 
ciety; that is, in the State, the Nation, and 
in international relations. 

I 

First of all, he warns us not to count too 
much upon our accumulated knowledge. Let 
not the wise man glory in his wisdom. Why 
not? It is our proud boast that we have 
built a schoolhouse in every green valley, 
established a university on every high hill, 
and opened a library at every crossroads 
village. Through visual and oral education 
our children are made familiar with the facts 
of life both beautiful and ugly, before they 
are into their teens, and they have second¬ 
hand knowledge of the nastiness that is In 
the world that our grandfathers never ac¬ 
quired in the full reach of their three score 
years and ten. Our universities and colleges 
are turning out their product on the assem¬ 
bly line process by the thousands. We have 
poured out unmeasured billions into our edu¬ 
cational hopper, and the cry keeps rising 
for more. We dedicated nine billion alone, 
and justly so, for the education of our de¬ 
mobilized soldiers. What is the result of 
all. this vast Investment? Ask J. Edgar 
Hoover and he will tell you the graph for 
juvenUe crime seems to be keeping ever on 
the upgrade. The headlines in our papers 
dramatize a harvest of crime and dishonesty 
In high places that would be a disgrace to the 
most backward countries on the face of the 
earth. These crimes are committed by a 
generation which has been the beneficiary of 
our most costly and wide-spread education. 
We mean no disparagement to the place and 
program of the schools, but if life teaches us 
anything it teaches that heaven lies beyond 
the reaches of the mind. Evidently wisdom, 
knowledge, education are no guarantees for 
national or social security and satisfaction. 
This is clearly corroborated when we take the 
long view of history. Every great empire 
that has passed away was in the very hour 
of its passing the wisest, the moat knowing, 
the most technically equipped people on the 
face of the earth. The fallen columns of 
Tyre, proudest city of antiquity, exposed by 
every ebbing tide; the fading paintings on 
the walls of Petra; the crumbling monolyths 
of Baalbec, that protrude from the sands of 
the desert like jagged teeth set in the sunken 
gums of the ages; these furnish mute testi¬ 
mony to the unreliability of man’s wisdom. 
If the accumulation of sheer knowledge were 
the open road to peace and security, we 
should long since have arrived there. If the 
claims of the school men are valid, that the 
road to utopia lies through more and better 
educational processes, certainly by now we 
should have sighted the domes and minarets 
of the New Jerusalem. Evidently there has 
been miserable mismanagement somewhere. 
Is It in the fact that we have neglected the 
education of man's spiritual nature, the edu¬ 
cation of the heart? It is possible that we 
have nurtured in our national family circle 
a generation that knows little of God. and 
cares less for the moral law? Let not the 
wise man glory in his wisdom. 

u 

Jeremiah warns us furthermore against 
relying upon our national defense: “Neither 
let the mighty man (1. e., the military man) 
glory in his might." Why not? Our national 
security would seem to be the absorbing con¬ 
cern of people, press, and politicians. Con¬ 
cerned as we all are for what is happening 
in other parts of the world to defenseless 
peoples, we must naturally be on the alert 
to garrison every possible acoess to alien 
philosophies and personalities that threaten 
our once decent way of life. Yet no matter 
how complete our defense, it will not guar¬ 
antee us the security lor which the heart 


longs. It is not for an embattled peace 
about which we are concerned, though we 
may have to endure It for a decade or more. 
Cannot a people with all the accumulated 
knowledge that we have, and all the sad 
experience through which we have so re¬ 
cently passed and are still passing in Korea— 
can we not learn anything from history? 
Can we not manage to have our statesmen 
think more clearly, speak more softly, act 
more sanely, and set forth a foreign policy 
on the levels of values that reach out beyond 
the range of sheer military might? Can we 
not engage to dedicate our great privileges, 
our wonderful resources, to the service of 
mankind by sharing our heritage of ideals 
and blessings? We must defend the free¬ 
dom of the world not with guns and dollar 
diplomacy alone, but quite beyond these by 
the mobilization of the spirit, of the mind, 
and of the heart. Our real battle Is for the 
conquest of the souls of men. Neither let 
the mighty man glory in his might, 
m 

Jeremiah’s third proscription lies in the 
realm of economics: “Let not the rich man 
glory In his riches.’’ Why not? In our eco¬ 
nomically minded age. business prosperity is 
believed to be the open sesame to the security 
and the satisfaction of life. It is to the bank 
account and the ticker tape that we are all 
Inclined to “ascribe majesty and honor, 
dominion and power, now and forever, 
amen.’’ But the deeper question is. What 
are we going to do with our vast riches? 
We have allowed our economy to become 
honeycombed with sheer materialism. Dis¬ 
honesty has been spreading like a plague 
throughout our country, as witness the dis- 
clostires in the academic world, in the field 
of politics, and on the witness stand before 
BO many courts. The conflicting assizlng of 
the West Point revelation is a sad commen¬ 
tary on how far the moral standards have 
slipped. 

The root of our present moral chaos lies 
In the fact that men and nations have been 
seeking the glory of life in money and in 
things that money can buy. But there is 
no certain magic in prosperity which will 
bring about peace and satisfaction and secu¬ 
rity, as witness our present fears and ten¬ 
sions, for riches are forever taking wings 
unto themselves and flying sway. Jesus told 
us that long ago m his unforgettable lan¬ 
guage—“a man's life conslsteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he posses- 
seth.” We are coming to realize that It takes 
more than commercial prosperity and ac¬ 
cumulated wealth to secure a Nation’s well¬ 
being. Robert Burns summed it all up when 
he sang in hlo upland dialect; 

“It's no in titles nor In rank; 

It's no in wealth like Lon’on bank, 

To purchase peace and rest; 

It's no in making mickle malr; 

It's no in books, it’s no In lear, 

To make us truly blest; 

If happiness hae not her seat 
An' centre in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

But never can be great; 

Nae treasures nae pleasures 
Can make us happy, lang; 

The heart aye’s the part aye 
That makes us right or wrung." 

Let not the rich man glory In his riches. 

When we turn back to reread what Jere¬ 
miah had to say to the people of his time 
we realize that it is something worth listen¬ 
ing to across the centuries, even though It 
was said so long ago, and to so smaU a people. 
It makes a thinking man sit up and take 
notice. In substance It is this: That which 
gives a people or a nation Its adhesiveness, 
its solid character. Its dependability, that 
which assures it a place In history, and 
evokes respect upon the part of other peo¬ 


ples and gives It power to survive, Is In the 
last analysis not its wisdom, nor its educa¬ 
tional system, not In its mlUtary prepared¬ 
ness and national defenses, not in its ac¬ 
cumulated wealth and business measured 
in billiona. but the thing that really matters 
is the spirit of a people, that mysterious 
thing called Integrity of character. In short, 
the soul of a people. Jeremiah is trying to 
tell us across the centuries that we are 
putting the accent in the wrong place, and 
on the wrong things, for It Is the soul of a 
nation that matters. What shall it profit a 
nation If it gain the whole world and lose 
Its soul? It was Daniel who said “the people 
that do know their God shall be strong and 
do exploits." 

So all this heads up In an appeal to every 
Individual and his sense of responsibility 
for saving what we call our American way of 
life. Insofar as It Is Christian. It is there 
that you and I can each stand up and be 
counted, and take an unequivocal stand in 
the realm of the spirit. Jeremiah had the 
only answer: “Let him that glorleth glory in 
this that he understandeth and knoweth 
Me, that I am the Lord which exercise 
loving kindness. Judgment, and righteous¬ 
ness in the earth: For In these things I de¬ 
light, said the Lord." There you have the 
keys to the kingdom, the exercise of loving 
kindness, of good will, of justice, good be¬ 
havior. and these keys to the kingdom are 
within the reach of every one of us. 

1 know of no more enduring counsel than 
to commend to you a personal knowledge of 
God and all those values in which He would 
delight and you can gain that through know¬ 
ing Jesus Christ, who Is the express Imf^e 
of the Father, and whom to know aright is 
life eternal. 

So the answer to the quest for security lies 
Just there; “Let him that glorleth glory in 
this, that he understandeth and knoweth 
Me." Do you know Him? How well do you 
know Him? 


Commistioner of Internal Revenue 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 1, 1951. I was privileged, along 
with other members of the Texas dele¬ 
gation, to attend the ceremonies in 
which Gen. John B. Dunlap was sworn in 
as Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
The oath of oflace was administered by 
the Honorable Tom C. Clark. Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

General Dunlap has a distinguished 
record of public service, both in the civil 
government and in the military. The 
President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury are to be congratulated upon 
the appointment of a man of the char¬ 
acter and the capacity of General Dun¬ 
lap to this important office. 

I was impressed by the remarks made 
by General Dunlap just after he had 
taken the oath of office. I think his re¬ 
marks show that he will conduct the 
affairs of the Bureau of Internal Reve¬ 
nue with efficiency and with integrity. I 
believe all of the Members of Congress 
will be interested in his statement, and I 
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am, therefore, including it in these re¬ 
marks. The statement is as follows: 
Statvmznt or John B. DtmiAP, Commis- 

ffitoMsa or XirmNAZ. Rxvionra, Upon Takxno 

THE Oath or OmcB, August 1, 1951 

XXirlng the past 10 years an almost un¬ 
believable metamorphosis has taken place in 
the Internal revenue service. In the fiscal 
year 1940 the service received only about 
19,000,000 returns. During the fiscal year 
1951 we processed 90,000,000 returns, plus 
130,000,000 related documents. In 1940 In¬ 
ternal Revenue collections amounted to 
96,800,000,000, while in 1951 our collections 
totaled over $51,000,000,000. Taxpayers' ac¬ 
counts on otir books Increased from 13 
mlUlon In 1940 to over 60 million in 1951. 
In 1940 there was no tax refund problem. 
In ISvl the Bureau made 80,000,000 indi¬ 
vidual refunds. This tremendous growth In 
the workload of the Bureau of Internal Reve¬ 
nue called for a miracle of cooperation and 
management. 

Solving the many problems, involving 
everything from space to decentralization of 
various functions to the field, which arose 
during that period called for great manage¬ 
ment Ingenuity at all levels of the Service. 
They could only be solved through the in¬ 
troduction of modern scientific sampling 
techniques, the utilization of new mechan¬ 
ical devices, establishment of a central man¬ 
agement staff, development of new tax re¬ 
turn forms, introduction of a comprehen¬ 
sive cost reporting system; and numerous 
other improvements. They could never have 
been accomplished without the sympathetic 
cooperation we received from the ITeasury 
Department under Secretary Snyder’s man¬ 
agement-improvement program. 

We must have failed In our attempt to 
reach our present high state of efficiency 
without the wholehearted and loyal support 
of all of that vast body of employees who 
make up the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and its many field offices. Their Integrity and 
their devotion to duty, without regard for 
the difficulty of the task ahead, or for the 
long hours involved, have been the basic 
factors contributing to the solution of our 
problems. 

Even as fine as our employees have been 
during this trying period, they would have 
been helpless without the far-seeing. Intel¬ 
ligent, and sympathetic leadership which 
has been so ably furnished for the past 4 
years by my friend and predecessor, the 
Honorable George J. Bchoeneman, who, in 
my opinion, has furnished us with the finest 
example of a true public servant through¬ 
out his 42 years in the Federal service It 
has ever been my pleasure to know. 

George J. Bchoeneman and I have at least 
two things in common. The first is a deep 
and abiding interest In. and affection for, 
the Internal Revenue Service, including our 
goals of raising the level of tax administra¬ 
tion, giving more sympathetic consideration 
to taxpayers' problems, and rendering bet¬ 
ter service to the public through adoption of 
more efficient methods of operation, strength¬ 
ened supervision, and management controls. 
The second is that we share a tremendous 
respect and admiration for the integrity of 
the people who make up the Internal Rev¬ 
enue Service. They are honest, hard-work¬ 
ing and efficient. They are loyal. They are 
the Bureau. 1 think the fact that out of a 
total of over 57,000 members of our offleal 
family we have had a mere handful of In¬ 
dividuals who have failed to measure up to 
our traditionally high standards of loyalty, 
faithfulness, and honesty, bears strikii^ 
witness to the seriousness with which our 
people treat the important public trust 
which is theirs. 

I have recently completed a trip around 
the entire United States dtirlng which I 
discussed many problems with the heads of 


all of our various field offices and their assist¬ 
ants. My high opinion of our service and its 
people has become even higher after these 
visits. 

There may be some few within our serv¬ 
ice who, even now, do not measure up to 
our standards; possibly some who may have 
betrayed their high trust. I assure you and 
the public that these few will be eliminated 
from our service quickly whenever and 
wherever their irregularities are detected. 
In simple fairness to all of our honest aiid 
loyal employees, it Is necessary that no one 
be allowed amongst us who might cause the 
splendid reputation of our people and our 
service to he smeared by any faitbless- 
ness to his public trust. 

During tbls same period of expansion, we 
have received splendid cooperation from the 
Congess. Even now, a subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives Is wcnrklng with us in order 
to provide the Congress with a complete 
picture of our operations for the purpose of 
assisting us in bettering the service through 
constructive suggestions. I wish to assure 
the King subcommittee that It will receive 
my wholehearted and complete cooperation 
as well as that of every other employee in 
the service in the acrompUsbment of its im¬ 
portant goal. 

The task I am assuming is a heavy one. 
I will need the help of all of our people 
111 the service. I feel confident I will re¬ 
ceive it. In that knowledge, I wish to as¬ 
sure the President of our country, and our 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Honorable 
John W. Snyder, as well as the Members of 
our Congress, that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will continue to go lorward in its 
efforts to better its service to our Govern¬ 
ment and to the people who comprise it. 

Celebration of First Year’s Existence of 

Nory Svet, Cleveland CxecbosloTak 

Daily 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

09 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday. August 16.1951 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, It was 
With great pride that I read In the 
August 13 issue of the Plain Dealer, one 
of Cleveland’s great metropolitan news¬ 
papers, an editorial entitled ‘Tt Fights 
for Freedom.” This editorial salutes 
Cleveland’s Czechoslovak daily news¬ 
paper, Novy Svet—the New World— 
which this month ended the first year 
of its existence—a year dedicated to 
serving the interests of the Czechs and 
Slovaks alike, impartially, efficiently, and 
regardless of creed or nationality. 

We Clevelanders are proud of our 
foreign language newspapers which give 
expression to the deep love of America 
felt by the very large part of our cosmo¬ 
politan citizenry whose backgrounds 
reach into practically every country of 
the world. 

Such men as Mr. Kratky, editor of the 
Novy Svet, are doing a splendid job in¬ 
terpreting the fundamentals of our great 
free country to the Czechs—and many 
others—who have come and are still 
coming to Cleveland. I am happy to 


salute him and his staff for the fine 
courage they have displayed in the year 
that has passed, and wish them a happy 
and ever increasingly successful future. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. I in¬ 
clude therein the editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
The editorial follows: 

It Fights fok Fbbeoom 

It is Just over a year since Novy Svet (The 
New World), Cleveland Czechoslovak daily 
newspaper, was eBtabliebed. In a day when 
the lot of the foreign language publication 
is a difficult one Novy Svet. under the able 
editorship of John F. Kratky, has amply 
demonstrated Its value. 

While for years before the war, due to Im¬ 
migration restrictions, the reading public of 
foreign language newspapers was shrinking, 
there was an impetus after the war with the 
infiux of DP's and persona fleeing the new 
dictatorships. 

But, whether the audience was large or 
small, the foreign language press was often 
the only medium for the conveyance of ideas. 
In the Czech community in Cleveland, which 
once boasted two dailies, the situation had 
become critical. The old Svet American 
adopted a pro-Commuuist line and much 
poison was spread and a great real of damage 
done. 

The old dally died of repudiation. The 
Novy Svet was founded on American princi¬ 
ples, on a commitment to freedom around 
the world. As Editor Kratky said: "We want 
a dally which will serve the interests of all 
the people, the Czechs and the Slovaks alike, 
impartially, efficiently and regardless of creed 
or nationality and which at all times will 
try to bring them as close as possible.” 

To this end the first year’s existence of 
Novy Svet has been tirelessly devoted. We 
have confidence it will continue for many 
more years to come. 


Air Force Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF lOUlBIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. August 10, 1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I offer herevi^ith an article by Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop entitled ‘‘Huge AP De¬ 
mands Seen”: 

Huge AF Dkmands Seen 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

Washinoton. —Before very long, the Air 
Force issue is going to come out, or perhaps 
burst out, into the open. The preliminary 
drumfire has already been heard from the 
friends of air power on Capitol Hill. Secre¬ 
tary of Defense George C. Marshall, and Un¬ 
der Secretary Robert A Lovett, now have 
before them the air staffs’ program of re¬ 
quirements for an expanded force of 160 
groups. 

Even If the plan is accepted by Secretary 
Marshall and the President (which seems 
likely) its first disclosure is bound to be a 
bit explosive, if only because of the immense 
outlays and grave issues Involved. 

As a minimum, the cost is estimated at 
several billions of supplemental appropria¬ 
tions by the present Congress and $16,000,- 
000,000 additional In the 1953 budget, with 
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recurring huge appropriations in the subse¬ 
quent budgets. 

The chief issue raised Is, of course, the 
proportion of defense Investment between 
the services. The Navy is considered to be 
approximately large enough already. The 
Army Is reaching Its planned manpower ceil¬ 
ing, although still deficient In many types 
of vital equipment. 

But while the curves of expansion of the 
brother services are thus leveling olf, the 
Air Force expansion curve Is to shoot up¬ 
wards precipitately, and it is not to level 
off until annual Air Force expenditure is 
far above either Army or Navy expenditure. 
The kind of trouble this can give rise to 
is only too easy to imagine. 

Building the Defense Establishment 
squarely around the Air Force: increasing 
the already vast deiense budget by such 
huge further sums—these are serious steps 
to take. But the reasons why a greatly 
expanded Air Force is needed at this time 
are quite unanswerable. 

First, the air defense of the continental 
United States is rapidly becoming a larger 
and larger job. The existing Soviet strategic 
air force, of Imitation B-'29's. Is expanding. 
And at the recent air show In Moscow, the 
Soviets displayed a truly long-range heavy 
bomber of B-36 type, which air Intelligence 
credits with a 5,000-mile striking radius. 

Since the rmaller and less costly stand¬ 
ard Soviet heavy bomber can efficiently hit 
targets anywhere except In this hemisphere, 
the production of this huge, very long-range 
bomber can have only one purpose—to attack 
this country. 

TWO JOBS AT ONCB 

Second, the threat of the Soviet strategic 
air force, to our allies and to us. also in¬ 
creases the requirement for the American 
strategic Air Force. 

It was originally designed solely to de¬ 
stroy the Industrial vitals of the Russian war 
machine. Its first priority must now be the 
destruction of Soviet strategic air Thus. 

In effect, the American strategic Air Force 
must now be built big enough to do two Jobs 
at once. 

Third, the Importance of tactical air In 
giound war Is now so great that General Eis- 
nhower’s staff has evolved a rule of the 
thumb—"The fewer divisions you have, the 
more air groups you need." 

For the defense of Western Europe, it Is 
necessary for General Elsenhower to have a 
tactical air force ready at all times for com¬ 
bat, which will be capable of dominating the 
very large Soviet tactical air force from the 
moment when the first shot Is fired. 

KO PROPAGANDA 

These requirements, and the Soviet air 
threat that begets them are not mere dreams 
of air propagandists. The new Soviet bomb¬ 
er of B-36 type Is not the lO-englne jet that 
has been wildly reported. It Is a huge four- 
engine plane, of fairly conventional design. 

But It exists, has been photographed, and 
by the magic of the intelligence analysis 
has been shown to have approximately the 
characteristics given above. 

Equally, the air force actually has In Its 
hands a M1G~15 engine, and has more than 
ruefully examined the decidedly superior 
hlgh-temperature alloys and remarkably 
skillful welding that make this the best jet 
engine now in production. 

In plain language, the Soviets have now 
been proven capable of building air power 
on an all too Impressive scale. And if we 
do not wish to commit national suicide, 
American air power cannot be allowed to fall 
bthlnd. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Necettary Defeme Housing Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 15, 1951 

Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to state that it was very 
wise legislation on the part of the House 
to include in the passage of Senate bill 
349 the provision as set forth in the 
amendment offered by Congressman 
Deane, of North Carolina to give the 
Federal Housing Administration a one- 
and-a-half-billlon-dollar increase in its 
authority to insure mortgages especially 
in those cases where the Government 
conti’acts had been let and contractors 
were ready to proceed with the construc¬ 
tion of defense housing which could not 
proceed until the necessary backing was 
given by the Government to negotiate 
the loans with the banks and insurance 
companies. 

Without the passage of this amend¬ 
ment these necessary housing construc¬ 
tion programs are at a standstill. For 
example, in the State of North Carolina, 
there is a project for the construction of 
1,421 housing units at the Marine Corps 
Air Station at Cherry Point. N. C., which 
is being absolutely held up because of the 
difficulty in financing same since the 
features of the Federal National Mort¬ 
gage Association have not been re¬ 
enacted to cover a situation of this 
character. In addition, there are a 
number of units to be constructed at 
Fort Bragg. N. C., of the same character 
under the same plan with the contracts 
already let. but whose construction is 
being held up because the contractor is 
unable to make financial arrangements 
because of the absence of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association provi¬ 
sions. 

There is also in the South Carolina 
area a housing project of 500 housing 
units at Shaw Field. S. C., the construe'■ 
tion of which is being held up for the 
same reason. These are just some of 
the housing units that are being neces¬ 
sarily constructed in military facilities 
in North Carolina and South Carolina 
and the same is true throughout the 
country generally where military hous¬ 
ing Is necessary because of the inability 
of the contractors to make necessary 
financial arrangements. 

The contractors have reached a dead¬ 
end street in the matter unless the 
amendment offered by Congressman 
Dean is passed. They are unable to 
handle the construction program with 
either the banks or life insurance com¬ 
panies for the reason that these insti¬ 
tutions cannot afford to accept the mort¬ 
gage bonds unless they are definitely sup¬ 
ported by legislation as provided for in 
Congressman Dean’s amendment. 

I understand that some several weeks 
ago the President by procedure author¬ 
ized home and housing agencies through 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
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tion, to purchase as much as $350,000,- 
000 of the Wherry bill title VIII miUtary 
housing mortgages, but the banks on 
contacting the heads of the agency can¬ 
not secure a written commitment to pur¬ 
chase, as they were not authorized to is¬ 
sue written commitments for purchase 
by law. 

Congressman Dean's amendment 
would authorize these commitments, 
would solve the situation, would finance 
this necessary construction in a practi¬ 
cal way and permit all of these neces¬ 
sary defense construction projects to 
proceed to a satisfactory conclusion. 

I sincerely hope that this amendment 
and its provisions will be included in the 
conference report and the necessary 
legal authority be furnished by Congress 
to complete this necessary construction 
of housing units in defense areas which 
is so vitally important to the develop¬ 
ment of our national defense program. 


Inactive Reservist 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OF MABSACHUSETTB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15, 1951 

Mr. LANE Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following newspaper article by Hal 
Clancy which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Boston Traveler, Boston, Mass.: 
Inactive Reserve Gets Dirtiest Deal—Mant 

Officers Still in Korea Zone While Ac¬ 
tive Reservists Not Called 
(By Hal Clancy) 

The inactive reservist continues to get the 
Nation’s dirtiest deal—and no one seemB in a 
mood to do anything about it. 

These men—who accepted no pay for be¬ 
ing in the Reserve, who had their contract 
with the Government changed after they 
had signed it—are being victimized for the 
casual convenience of the services 

Take the case of Lieutenant A; It’s typical 
of many: 

Lieutenant A was a combat infantryman 
in World War II and was commissioned in 
battle Upon discharge, he stayed In the In¬ 
active reserve with the tacit understanding 
he would be called only In event of all-out 
war. 

He was 36 years old when his recall came. 
He told his wife and three children that it 
was a mistake because he was over age In 
grade for a combat platoon leader. That's 
what he thought. 

After q brief training period, he was flown 
to Japan and Korea. At 35, he was assigned 
to a rifle platoon which he led until he was 
wounded and hospitalized In Japan. 

At home, his wife sold their small house 
and took a tiny apartment. She protested 
to her Congressman that it wasn’t fair for 
her husband to be overseas when most of 
the Nation's paid Active Reservists had not 
been called. 

The Congressman agreed it was a very sad 
thing. Period. 

Lieutenant A was released from the hos¬ 
pital after a few weeks and told to stand 
by for shipping orders. The shipping or¬ 
ders came all right—back to Korea. 

That’s where he is now. 
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Lieutenant B 1b another case—also typi¬ 
cal: 

This officer was more than 30 years of age 
and had served 4 years during the last war, 
three of them overseas. World War II had 
forced him to close a small business he had 
started, but he reopened it when he was dis¬ 
charged. 

He did pretty well. It wasn't easy. For 
2 years he had to take an extra Job—-nights— 
to make up the money he was losing. The 
third year he broke even. The fourth year 
he showed a small profit. 

It seemed as though 1050 would be his first 
really successful year. It looked like the 
opportunity to buy the house he and his wife 
and two children were renting. 

He was recalled and sent to a southern 
camp. Back home, those of his friends who 
were accepting regulai' pay from the services 
for being in the Reserves, kept their Jobs 
and civilian status. 

For the second time, war had forced him 
to close a business. But the second time was 
infinitely more tragic than the first—because 
be seemed on the threshold of success, and 
he was older. 

Lieutenant B is in Korea now. 

The Defense Department has admitted that 
Inactive reservists were called up in panic 
because those charged with 'our defenses had 
woefully underestimated the emergency until 
it was upon us. The Defense Department 
said it planned to do something about it. 

That was several mouths ago. It’s true 
that the Defense Department did discharge 
some Inactive Reserve enlisted men—and de¬ 
ferred others because of age or dependents. 

But officers were the real sufferers. With 
them, age didn’t seem to matter. Depend¬ 
ents definitely didn’t. 

College students were deferred. Active 
Reserves were required to perform certain 
drills—but were not called except in scat¬ 
tered Instances, or when they volunteered. 

This, of course, is by no means the fault 
of the Active Reserves. They have provided. 
In the present emergency, our greatest hope 
for security while the services were franti¬ 
cally trying to mobilize. 

But there wore two definite reasons why 
the Inactive Reserves received callous and 
shabby treatment: 

One reason—frankly admitted—was be¬ 
cause the United States was caught short 
and the moblllzers just grabbed the cards 
of men who weren’t assigned to organized 
units. 

A more insidious reason—not admitted— 
Is because many of the top brass felt a per¬ 
sonal resentment toward men who didn’t 
want to stay in the Active Reserve and—even 
though these men had served and fought 
and been wounded and decorated—the feel¬ 
ing too often was: 

“Give them the business.” 

That’s an actual quote. Those words were 
said to be by one Army official in an off-the- 
record discussion. How typical his attitude 
Is of the service hierarchy, I don’t know. 
There is reason to suspect it is shared by 
many in authority. 


Report on the New England Economy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Christian 
XC3VII—App.-329 


Science Monitor. Boston. Mass., of 
Thursday. August 16. 1951; 

Rcpobt on New England Economy Cites 
Problems of Area 
(By Everett M. Smith) 

Boston. —^New England, although poorly 
endowed with natural resources in compari¬ 
son with many other areas of the country, 
owes much today to its major attractions of 
scenery and recreational facilities. 

An investigation into certain specific as¬ 
pects of the area’s economic development 
serves to explain the nature of New England’s 
current problems. 

New Englcmd’s limited natural resoiu-ces 
Its slower growth of population, its labor and 
manufacturing prospects, its skilled man¬ 
agement, its capital accumulation, and its 
Income payments all are brought into sharp 
focus in the study of the area’s economy— 
transmitted recently to President Truman by 
his 'council of economic advisers. 

This detailed study serves to demonstrate 
that the failure of New England to grow or 
expand its Industries as fast as the Nation 
as a whole is not a matter of recent origin. 

Nor is it a condition peculiar to New 
England, the report shows. There have been 
great variations in the economic trends of 
older regions. 

Whereas New England’s relative rise in 
manufacturing was largely concentrated in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
Middle West has been advancing for the last 
150 years, the study shows. 

Finally, it is pointed out that there have 
been significant differences between the rates 
of growth of northern New England and 
southern New England. 

v^ater resources cited 

The area’s natural resources played an 
important part during the colonial period— 
particularly its forests and its fisheries. 
New England’s forests, the survey shows, 
cover a larger proportion of its land area— 
77 percent—than in any other region of the 
country. 

Although the ocean fisheries off New Eng¬ 
land have lost some of their relative im¬ 
portance, a solution of some of their pres¬ 
ent problems, the report indicates, would in¬ 
crease that industry’s contribution to sup¬ 
port of the entire region. 

Water is seen as another of New England’s 
outstanding natural resources, with average 
rainfall providing adequate supplies for both 
industrial and consumer use. Water power 
also was a major factor in the original loca¬ 
tion and prosperity of the region's textile 
and paper industries. 

With the development of electrical power, 
proximity to water power became less im¬ 
portant, although about one-fourth of the 
area’s electric power is still generated by its 
rivers and streams, and there is opportunity 
for much further development of New Eng¬ 
land’s water power, the report states. 

Meanwhile, the rapid development of one 
of New England’s major natural resources— 
its recreational attractions—continues. 
New England’s vacation industry grossed ap¬ 
proximately $850,000,000 in 1949. 

So much for New England’s natural re¬ 
sources. 

Its population trends are another thing. 
In 1809, one In every five Americans lived 
in New England. But. by 1960, this figure 
had changed to 1 In 16. 

“We can easily be misled by these figures,” 
the report emphasizes. “Despite the failiure 
of New England’s population to grow as 
rapidly as the Nation as a whole, there has 
been and still is continuous growth in abso¬ 
lute terms.” 

Even the growth of population In New 
England has been by no means equal among 
the various States. Southern New England 
has more nearly maintained its share of the 


total population of the country since 1809 
than has northern New England. 

There are two distinct periods recognizable 
in the history of New England’s population 
growth during the past 160 years. During the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the three 
northern States speeded ahead of those of 
southern New England. This was due to the 
agricultural, forestry, and fishery resources 
available in that section. 

COMPLACENCY SEEN 

During the past 100 years the situation has 
been reversed. 

Going further, the leport turns to the 
characteristics of New England's labor force, 
which is signiflcaiiUy large in relation to 
total population. Also, the report shows 
that New England’s industry benefits to some 
extent from the hlgher-than-average educa¬ 
tion of its labor force. 

The average New Englander, the study re¬ 
veals. has received 8.8 years of schooling, as 
compared with 8.4 years for the Nation as a 
whole. However, the proportion of the re¬ 
gion’s inhabitants who attended college is 
not as high as it is in some other areas. 

Hope is expressed by the compilers of the 
report that a greater clarification of some of 
these problems of declining Industry may 
result in aid by private initiative, or by 
Federal, State, or local governments. 

Coming forthrightly to the point, the sur¬ 
vey asserts that, to some extent. New Eng¬ 
land’s manufacturing success in the nine¬ 
teenth century and the early part of the 
twentieth seems to have bred lethargy and 
complacency among some New England in¬ 
dustrialists. 

These factors, it is asserted, have handi¬ 
capped the region in its competition with 
newer areas. 


The Fight! of Bishop Sheil 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DONALD L. OTOOLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 17, 1951 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article by 
Saul Alinsky from the Catholic Digest: 

The Fights of Bishop Sheil 
(By Saul Alinsky) 

It was 1939. The CIO was young, bursting 
with energy, surging with wild dreams. A 
whole new world was coming around the 
corner. General Motors, Chrysler, U. S. 
Steel—they were all going down like tenpins 
before the bowling drive of the CIO. 

Chicago, a really tough town, had shrugged 
Its shoulders and sloughed off the CIO. But 
the CIO kept coming. In Back-of-the-Yards, 
Chicago’s nationally famous Jungle, 26,000 
Poles, Slovaks, Negroes. Germans, Irish, 
Lithuanians, and Mexican-Americans were 
banded together in the CIO. They were 
heading for the great showdown with the 
meat packers. Neither side asked quarter or 
gave any. 

Then it broke, news editors shook their 
heads unbelievingly, and asked for a recheck 
on the story. It was true. Chicago’s Cath¬ 
olic Bishop SheU was going to open the 
packinghouse workers’ last-ditch-strike mass 
meeting. And he would appear on the same 
platform with CIO chief, John L. Lewis. It 
would be the first time that a Catholic prelate 
had publicly appeared with the bulldog-faced 
labor leader since the beginning of the CIO. 
The bishop’s presence would be taken aa a 
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church bleulng of the cause of the workers. 
It would torpedo the entire publicity cain> 
iruign of the packers, which said the CIO 
WAS a Communist conspiracy. 

But the fight was for stakes higher than 
the man on the street dreams about. All 
the chips were blue, and they were all 
down. Everything went. If a Catholic 
bishop had to go, too. it was Just too bad. 

Yet, after all. he was a bishop, and en¬ 
titled to a warning. He was warned not to 
show. His life was threatened. A bullet 
shattered the window of a restaurant where 
he was lunching. 

On the night of July 16, 1039, the bishop 
"showed.” He showed, even though Chicago 
police had to clear eight blocks between 
his office and the Coliseum, and a personal 
bodyguard of SO police had to be assigned 
for protection. Once there, 20,000 packing- 
house workers Inside the Coliseum, and 10,000 
standing outside, took over. They would 
have torn to bits anyone who as much as 
looked sideways at their “good Little Bishop.” 

The Little Bishop made history that night. 
He did not plead for the peaceful, orderly 
way of democracy. He demanded It; he 
fought for It. Alternately praising and scold¬ 
ing the workers, he went on to denounce the 
meat trust mercilessly. He fought, with all 
he had. to prevent the strike. He knew the 
passions of the times and what must happen 
when thousands of men who eained their 
living using knives, went to war. And he 
won. The union won. There was no strike. 
The democratic process prevailed. The 
democratic cause went forward. 

For days afterward, the packing-house 
workers kept saying that Shell had pitched 
another no-hltter. They knew the bishop’s 
background It went back to 1906, when 
Bishop Shell, then Benny Shell, pitched for 
small, unknown St Viator College against the 
University of Illinois, Big Ten baseball cham¬ 
pions for the year. Shell pitched a no- 
hlt victory against a team from which seven 
members went on to the major leagues. 
Benny Shell turned down four major-league 
offers 

Ever since he has played against the kind 
of opposition In which he has had to pitch 
almost constant no-hlt ball. On Issue after 
huju Shell has calmly and courageously 
»*”imclated and acted In accordance with the 
radical doctrine known In the history of 
mankind: Christianity. 

Bernard James Shell was born February 
18, 1888, In a small, poor flat over a coal yard 
on Chicago’s shabby west side. The house 
v.ii, shaken alternately by the horse-drawn 
roal wagons, with their regular dumping of 
tuub of coal, and the elevated trains. Here 
Bernard grew up, a laughing, tough west- 
side kid. who never ducked an argument. 
More important, he never ducked the fight 
that Invariably followed. Bis gang called 
him Benny, and Benny It was ever since. 

He worshiped his mother, Rosella Shell, 
and he took it for granted that everyone else 
did, too. Rosella, or Mother Shell, as she 
was known to hundreds, kept open house 
every day and night. That quaking. 6-room 
flat was security and home for those In 
hunger and in need. There was always a 
giant pot of boiling coffee, and a mammoth 
kettle of stew on the wood-burning stove. 
People were constantly coming in for a meal, 
and young Benny Shell never forgot the 
sight of his hungry visitors. 

His father, James B. Shell, was possessed 
of an incredible thirst for knowledge, for 
knowledge’s sake. He was a graduate of 
Bush Medicine ScfaooL yet never practiced 
medicine. He waa a graduate of the Illinois 
College of Pharmacy, yet never pursued phar¬ 
macy. He was a registered certified public 
accountant, but never professionally audited 
a single ledger. Why? No one really knew, 
except that Jim Shell wanted to know about 
things, and when he knew he went on to 
other fields. 


Jim Shell went Into the coal-and-lce busi¬ 
ness. He was Irish, and that was the busi¬ 
ness lor Irishmen. He prospered and be¬ 
came active in politics. Then one ot the 
Democratic Party chiefs sent down the word 
that a certain businessman in the neighbor, 
hood was to be forced out of business for 
political reasons. Jim Shell refused to be a 
party to this action. He told the political 
bigwig, “You are putting precinct politics 
above Christian charity.” Jim fought bal¬ 
lot stealing. The machine went out to get 
him. A campaign of political persecution 
finally succeeded In breaking his heart. 
Once he turned to young Benny and said, 
’’Power without Christian chatlty Is truly 
the devil at work.” And Benny never forgot. 

Young Benny went to St. Columbkllle’s 
Parochial School, St. Viator’s College, and 
Its seminary. On May 21. 1910, Benny Shell 
became Father Shell. He was assigned as 
an assistant to St. Mel Church, and Father 
Shell again was back on the West Side. Then 
the First World War broke out, and Father 
Shell became a chaplain at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. 

With the war's end. Father Shell was as¬ 
signed to Holy Name Cathedral, Chicago. 
He was given also the additional duties of 
Catholic chaplain for the Cook County Jail. 
Here he saw human misery at Its worst. Ho 
walked in many a death march to the gal¬ 
lows. Here he became deeply conscious, not 
only of criminals but of a society largely 
responsible for their crimes. And once again 
Father Shell did not forget. 

In 1924 Cardinal Mundelein, of Chicago, 
named Father Shell chancelor of the Chicago 
archdiocese. On young Father Shell’s shoul¬ 
ders rested the main burden of administra¬ 
tion of the affairs of the largest Catholic 
archdiocese in the world. In 1926 Father 
Shell led In the planning and was treasurer 
of the Twenty-eighth International Eucha¬ 
ristic Congress in Chicago. For this he was 
made a monslgnor. Two years later Pope 
Plus XI named Monslgnor Shell auxiliary 
bishop of Chicago. 

In 1930, with the blessing of Cardinal 
Mundelein, Bishop Shell founded the now- 
famous Catholic Youth Organization of 
America, more familiarly known as the CYO. 

The movement now extends through the 
United States, Canada, and Hawaii. Its reli¬ 
gious. athletic, educational, vocational, and 
social-service programs are open to youth 
of all creeds and colors—thousands of non- 
CatholicB are in It. 

The bishop’s interests are translated into 
numerous projects. He began, and now op¬ 
erates, the Lewis School of Science and Tech¬ 
nology, the Master-Eye Dog Foundation, two 
social centers In Chicago, the West Side Com¬ 
munity Center, and on the South Side the 
Shell House, the CYO boys’ camp, the Mercy 
Mission, a special Puerto Rican program, an 
FM radio station, the Shell School, and exten¬ 
sive city-wide summer supervised recreation 
programs. 

Behind all these projects comes the prac¬ 
tical question: Where do the scads of money 
required come from? I asked Bishop Shell 
that question. "God provides, as He always 
does,” he replied. 

However, there are a goodly number of 
affluent Americans who report, ’’Well, maybe 
the bishop's answer is right, but our check¬ 
ing accounts take a beating when he shows 
up.” One prominent financier told me, 
“You know, I’m opposed to practically every¬ 
thing that Bishop Shell represents. I don’t 
like his stands on labor, housing, and lots of 
other things. Im not even sure that I like 
his brand of Christianity. Furthermore, 
whenever he comes to me, I know It’s lor 
Just one thing—^monep. Each year I say to 
myself, ’This time the bishop doesn’t got a 
red cent.’ Just like the last time. Well, 
he didn’t get a red cent; he got flS.OOO." 

The bishop appreciates the fact that the 
way to a man's heart is through his stomach. 


Once a year the ICnighte of Columbus give 
their annual barbecue, with the proceeds 
going to the good little bishop. The take Is 
substantial. 

Chicago’s corned-beef-aud-eabbage dinner 
Is famous. Ones a year, in the largest hotel 
ballroom in Chicago, more than 2,000 dinner 
guesl'i sit down to a plate of corned beef 
and cabbage at $10 a plate. At a long 
speakers’ table sit the city’s dignitaries and 
every sp-rts editor in town. On a platform 
are the best current entertainers In the stage 
and screen world, doing their best, for free. 
As for the audience—well, as Herb Graffls, 
news columnist, who waa acting as master 
of cc-emonles one year, said, “Fellow suckers, 
now that you are here, the bishop has 
ordered the doors closed and we will put the 
gun on you for all you’ve got.” 

But ask any newsboy or panhandler who 
the worst sucker or “softest touch” In Chi¬ 
cago is, and he’ll tell you, with an affec¬ 
tionate caress to eaoh word, “The little 
bishop. He’s good for a buck to a sawbuck 
anytime, anywhere, and place.” 

Bishops are people, and all work and no 
play would make them dull. too. But even 
those who play with the bishop find the 
going hard, for on a golf course the 68-year- 
young bishop whacks the ball around In the 
low eighties. Or, if he Is bowling, something 
Is wrong when he bowls under 195. 

He loves getting outdoors in sweatshirt, 
baseball cap. ball, and glove to throw a few. 
He still throws a “spltter,” saying trucu¬ 
lently, "According to baseball rules, all those 
using the spltball before It waa outlawed can 
still use It. and I am one of those.” It is 
not uncommon to see the bishop's priestly 
assistants nursing split fingers after the boss 
has tossed a few. 

The bishop is a wizard at some of the so- 
called Indoor recreations. Once, disturbed 
over reports of card playing and dice games 
among the members of one of his boxing 
teams, he accompanied them on their next 
trip. It took the kids a little time to start 
fading the bishop, but they did. In 2 hours, 
the bishop had won every nickel they had, 
and that ended the craps and cards He 
returned the money to a chastened group of 
fighters. The way the bishop can roll sevens 
and elevens has made some folks say, "You 
know. If he wasn’t a bishop, I’d think—but 
he Is a bishop." 

These same fingers are pretty expert on 
the piano, and he Is completely at home with 
the masters. Be loves good music, and his 
record collection is one of the best. 

Driven by a burning passion to help chil¬ 
dren, Bishop Shell’s search for the causes of 
Juvenile delinquency inevitably brought him 
face to face with the delinquencies of our 
social order. He uncovered the foul sores 
of a society filled with the pus of prejudice, 
racial discrimination, anti-Semitism, eco¬ 
nomic Injustice, poor housing, disease, and 
Inadequate medical care. At first he was 
appalled, then consumed with anger. His 
capacity for Indignation is as deep as hls 
sense of Justice and Christianity. 

He has never forgotten the incident that 
took place some years ago In one of hls CYO 
summer schools. A ragged 6-year-old 
youngster regularly attended each daily ses¬ 
sion, rain or shine, and Just as regularly dis¬ 
appeared Immediately after being given hls 
free half-pint bottle of milk. One day a 
curious priest trailed the youngster to a 
crumbling shack and found the child care¬ 
fully dividing the milk into three portions 
for hls 4-year-old sister, 2-year-old brother, 
and a 6-month-old infant. For himself he 
kept none. When the bishop tells the story, 
his emotions are mixed between tears and 
anger. He says, "That boy will always 
haunt me; and I will stop at nothing to wipe 
out conditions like that.” 

The bishop does not pull hls punches on 
any issue, including the dynamite-laden sub¬ 
ject of labor and capital. He is for the guar¬ 
anteed annual wage, for adequate—and he 
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means really adequate—unemployment com¬ 
pensation, and even more. “The labor 
union, as a recognized social and economic 
force, must have a voice, along with capital. 
In the management of Industry. The time 
has long since passed when labor will be sat¬ 
isfied with what la left over." 

On discrimination the bishop really 
swings from the floor: “The Negro has not 
received a square deal, an honest deal, nor 
a new deal from white America. Times 
without number, he has been denied a Job 
simply because he was black. He Is not 
accepted on an equal plane In the drawing 
rooms of the white group. In some parts 
of the country his vote is sidetracked by 
legal tricks. The Negro is denied entrance 
to many of our educational institutions. 
Some of these, unhappily, are Catholic. 
Even where separate educational facilities 
are provided, the Negro receives second-rate 
equipment and teaching. He Is pushed Into 
undesirable living quarters, frequently In¬ 
describably filthy and unfit for human habi¬ 
tation. How long are we going to continue 
to give second-class privileges to first-class 
citizens?” 

On anti-Semitism, the bishop has curtly 
commented. “The only Jew the gentile need 
fear Is the Imaginary one he has created 
In his own mind.” 

However. It is not so much what the bishop 
says as what he does. Just before Pearl 
Harbor, the bishop, overriding the protests 
of associates, went unannounced and unin¬ 
vited to a mass meeting sponsored by a 
number of groups, such as the Christian 
Front. Here, in a hall full of hate, Bishop 
Bernard Shell for 15 tense minutes de¬ 
nounced antl-Semitiem, white supremacy, 
and every vile lie that had been bellowed 
by a demagogue on the platform. The audi¬ 
ence listened restlessly, glaring, seething with 
hostility. 

Finally, he ended, turned, and slowly began 
to walk out down the center aisle. Sud¬ 
denly the silence was shattered by a scream 
of anger. It came from a fanatical old 
woman who stepped out and blocked the 
bishop’s way Just as he was passing her 
row. She shrieked, “I'm a Catholic, but you, 

you—you’re not a Catholic bishop. G- 

- you* Nigger lover! Jew lover! A 

bishop! Ha, ha! Rabbi Shell!" 

Now completely hysterical, she deliberately 
cleared her throat, and with all her strength 
spat over one side of the bishop's face The 
bishop did not raise his hand to wipe It 
off. By this time, most of the people were 
standing on their chairs. A mad roar began 
and suddenly died. The bishop, with the 
dignity of immortality, had turned the other 
cheek! Ho waited. The old woman froze, 
as did hundreds about her. Then, as though 
a sudden chill had gripped her. she began 
to shako violently. What an instant before 
had been a mob of snarling faces became 
hundreds of lowered heads. 

The bishop waited another moment, then 
spoke softly. “Rabbi? That is what they 
called our Lord.” He walked out in silence. 


Let Us Eliminate the Annual 
Appropriations Snarl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 

OF MABBACHUSklTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 17,1951 

Mr, DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker. I wish 
to include an elucidating article on the 
annual congreasioDal a{q;}ropriatiaiu 
problem which appeared in the August 


16. 1951, issue of the Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal. 

This editorial is a common-sense ex¬ 
planation of the reasons why the ap¬ 
propriations procedure becomes snarled 
and. by implication, urges Members of 
Congress to recognize and correct the 
repeated confusion that surrounds us 
each time this vitally important legis¬ 
lative responsibility comes up. 

Without question the way to a sen¬ 
sible solution lies in the apFpointment 
of an adequate technical staff to solely 
engage in the preparation of informa¬ 
tion, not only for the Appropriations 
Committee members, but for every in¬ 
dividual Member of Congress, as the 
basis for intelligent, economical action. 

I urge my colleagues to read this ar¬ 
ticle and join with those of us who are 
earnestly trying to promote the correc¬ 
tive remedy outlined. This article fol¬ 
lows: 

THE Appropriations Snarl 

Congress meets In January of each year. 
The Federal Government’s fiscal year opens 
the following July 1. So to legislate the 
appropriation measures necessary to keep 
the Government functioning Congress has 
about 6 months. 

UntU recently this was considered ample 
time for the committees to frame the bills 
and for the House and Senate to pass them. 
As a matter of fact, In the days when each 
alternate session of Congress ended auto¬ 
matically on March 4, there was no great 
difficulty about passing the money bills 
before adjournment. 

But for the last several sessions of Con¬ 
gress the beginning of the fiscal year has 
seen some of the money measures not finally 
passed, and to keep the various departments 
functioning Congress has had to resort to 
a make-shift device known as a continuing 
resolution. The present Congress has the 
record for a log-jam of appropriation 
measures. 

This condition occurs not because recent 
Congresses are inferior to preceding Con¬ 
gresses The various Members work Just as 
long and hard as did their predecessors and 
they are no less conscientious. 

What has happened Is that the whole 
structure of Federal Government has become 
larger and more complex. In a day when 
a Federal budget of $4,000,000,000 was con¬ 
sidered large and when the activities of 
Government were comparatively simple. It 
was not a hard Job for the committees con¬ 
cerned to hold hearings on requests for 
funds, frame a dozen pieces of legislation 
and get them through two Houses of Con¬ 
gress It was not difficult for the commit¬ 
tee members and their few technical assist¬ 
ants to have a good working knowledge of 
what was going on in the various Govern¬ 
ment departments. 

The Government has grown to a size where 
all this Is no longer possible. 

When Congress comes Into session It Is 
confronted by what Is known as the budget. 
The document Is not a budget In any proper 
sense. It Is merely the executive depart¬ 
ment’s proposals for amounts of money to 
be spent. It contains literally tens of thou¬ 
sands of Items, some of them small and some 
very large. Obviously no group of men 
meeting that Imposing, telephone-book-slze 
document for the first time can hope In a 
short period of months to Investigate a frac¬ 
tion of the proposals It contains. 

If Congress and Its Appropriation Commit¬ 
tees wished to take the executive proposals 
with only casual examination, they could 
do away with the delay in passing appro¬ 
priation bills. It Is because the committees 
of House and Senate Insist on doing more 
that progress of the money bills seesas so 
slow. 
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The difficulty Is that the congressional 
system of Investigating and passing appro¬ 
priation bills no longer Is adequate to the 
Job entailed. It la as though General Motors 
was trying to get along on an accounting 
system which might be wholly adequate for 
a good size retail store. 

What Congress needs Is an expert staff 
which will familiarize Itself with the so- 
called executive budget while It is in the 
process of creation. The staff Itself need 
have no authority either to deny or encour¬ 
age a proposed request for funds. But It 
could be given authority to assemble the 
Information on which the request was based 
and this Information would be ready for Con¬ 
gress when It assembled. 

Before the request for an appropriation 
comes before Congress It must be approved 
by the Director of the Budget, an officer of 
the executive department. The Bureau of 
the Budget spends 12 months on the exclu¬ 
sive Job of getting together the appropria¬ 
tion proposals. In half that time individual 
Congressmen who have a multiplicity of 
calls on their time are expected to investi¬ 
gate single handed what an organization of 
many people has produced 

Senator McClellan, of Arkansas, has pro¬ 
posed a reform whereby Congress would have 
a trained staff of full-time technicians to 
assist It on appropriations. Such a measure 
Is past due. 


What Foreign Aid It Costing the Tax¬ 
payers in the Ninth District of Minne¬ 
sota 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, as we de¬ 
bate the ever-constant issue of where are 
we going to save the taxpayers' money, 
we ought to get the figures down to where 
the average taxpayers can understand 
them. 

'We sit here and toss off talk about 
billions and there are those closely con¬ 
nected with these debates who fail to 
realize just what those billions mean to 
the man on the street and on the farm. 
How, then, can we expect the people back 
home to get a clear picture of what Gov¬ 
ernment spending does to them unless 
we get the talk down to figures we can 
easily grasp? 

We are making a great show of saving 
money by putting the bite on Federal 
employees, by perhaps giving them a 
small salary increase, by increasing their 
hours of work, and by other methods 
without regard to the loyal, efficient 
service that is being rendered by thou¬ 
sands of these Government workers. I 
think we ought to go slow in holding up 
to ridicule all Government employees or 
we may find it hard to recruit capable, 
honest, and efficient workers in the 
future. 

All the time I have been a Member of 
Congress. I have fought against Govern- 
ment waste, useless spending, ineffi¬ 
ciency. all the things that run up the 
tax bill and are paid for by the men 
and women who toil in America. 

1 would like to point out wXiere maogr 
billions of dollars of our taxes are going 
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and what it means to the people of my 
district. 

The administration now has proposed 
a new budget for foreign aid of $8,600,- 
000,000. The people of Minnesota will 
pay $153,850,000 of that sum. 

In a further breakdown, I present the 
following figures which show how much 
the taxpayers in each of the 15 counties 
in the ninth district of Minnesota will 
pay toward that $8,500,000,000. Red 
Lake County, with a population of only 
6.806, will pay $338,470. The largest 
county in my district, Ottertail, with a 
population of 51,094, will pay $2,615,450 
toward this new foreign-aid program. 
This means that every man, woman, and 
child in that county will pay more than 
$50 toward this one particular expendi¬ 
ture and this is only one of many large 
expenditures in recent years. 

When we get that $8,500,000,000 
broken down so that we can see what 
it means to the people we represent, 
maybe we should begin to study that 
item very carefully to see what can be 
done to reduce it. It may be found 
that it is not necessary. 

The complete schedule of what the 
people in each of the 15 counties in my 
district will pay is as follows: 

Nintti CongrestloTial District {Minnesota ’b 
share of the $8,SOQfiOQ.OOO foreign-aid cost 
is $153,850,000) 


County 

Popnlo* 

tion 

Percent 
of total 
State 
ponula- 
tion 

Estimated 
cost to 
county 

Norman. 

12,8B1 

0.0042 

1046,170 

Mahnomen. 

4,998 

.(K)23 

3.W, 850 

riay. 

30,202 

.01 

1, ,538, 600 

Brekor. 

34.091 

.0082 

1,261,570 

Pennington. 

12,053 

.tKM3 

601, .550 

Red Lake. 

6.80A 

.0022 

.^38,470 

Polk. 

85,803 

.0110 

1,830,810 

ripflrwater. 

10,158 

.0033 

507,700 

Kliison. 

9,622 

.0032 

492,820 

ltO!5CaU. 

14,491 

.0048 

738,480 

Lake of the Woods... 

4,904 

.0016 

346,160 

Marshnii...... 

16.208 

.0054 

830,790 

Beltrami. 

24,850 

.0062 

1,261,570 

Wilkin. 

10,542 

.0036 

038,470 

Ottertail. 

51,094 

.017 

2,615,400 

Total. 



18,861,860 





Inflation Unlimited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF KXCKlflAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, despite 
all of the administration claims as to 
the efficacy of price control and of the 
necessity of the heavily staffed OPS, a 
report of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report acknowledges, perhaps 
unwittingly, that it expects a steady 
continuation of inflation and a steadily 
continued decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar for at least the next 
3 years. 

Under permission to extend my re¬ 
marks. I include the comments of Mr. 
Paul O. Peters, well-known student and 
writer on economics and governmental 


expenditures, made in a bulletin issued 
today. In this statement Mr. Peters 
calls attention to the anticipated Federal 
expenditures for the next 5 years and 
to the anticipated inflationary effect of 
these projected expenditures. In addi¬ 
tion, he reduces to terms of the pur¬ 
chasing power of the dollar the Inflation 
forecasts made in the committee report. 
Mr. Peters’ b"lletin is as follows: 

Tks Amkbican People Are Confused and 

UNINFORMED ABOUT THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 

Which Mat Occur in the Next 5 Years 
(By Paul O. Peters) 

Tbe Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, so-called, in a recent committee print 
of materials prepared by the committee staff 
and entitled ‘^National Defense and the Eco¬ 
nomic Outlook," brings out certain fore¬ 
casts which are worth serious consideration 
by all American citizens. 

The forecast reveals the confidence of the 
committee's staff that the present adminis¬ 
tration is sufficiently entrenched in office 
that the spending at an accelerated rate will 
go on well into the fiscal year 1960. This is 
Illustrated by table 1, on page 36 of the com¬ 
mittee print, which Indicates that fimds to¬ 
taling 9445,000,000,000 will be available for 
expenditure to June 30, 1966. This table, 
which can be interpreted in more ways than 
one. is as follows: 

Table 1. — Authorizatiota, total funds avails 
able, and administrative budget expendi¬ 
tures for Defense Department military 
functions, actual fisc<a year 1951, estimated 
1952^56 


(Billions of dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 


Net 

now 

au¬ 

thority 

Total 

funds 

avail¬ 

able 

Bud¬ 

get 

expen¬ 

ditures 

Carry 
over to 
next 
year 

1951. 

9.4 

47.6 

57 0 

19.2 

37.8 

1952. 

37.8 

oar 

08.5 

40. U 

58.6 

1953. 

58.5 

45.0 

103.5 

50 5 

48.0 

1054. 

48.0 

35.0 

83.0 

50.0 

8.3.0 

1965. 

83.0 

35.0 

68.0 

4ao 

28.0 

1956. 

28.0 

85.0 

63.0 

35.0 

28.0 


The total new spending authority esti¬ 
mated tor the five fiscal years 1969 through 
1056, plus the carry-oFer of $0,400,000,000 
from 1991, less the carry-over to flecal 1967 
of $28,000,000,000 Indicates miUtary expendi¬ 
tures estimated at $102,100,000,000 for the 
5-year period. 

Total budgetary expenditures of the Fed¬ 
eral Government for the same 5 years are 
estimated to be as follows; 1052, $68,400,- 
000,000; 1058, $87,300,000,000; 1054. $84,000,- 
000,000; 1956, $72,000,000,000; lO&O, $60,000.- 
000,000; the total for 6 years being $871,- 
700.000,000. 

The estimated expenditures of all govern¬ 
ments, Federal, State, and local, for 1962, are 
put at $77,000,000,000; for 1968 at $92,600,- 
000,000; and for 1964 at $90,600,000,000. 

At page 39 of the comnilttee print another 
table projects the Federal administrative 
budget expenditures and receipts for tho 
fiscal years 1969 through 1964. This table. 
No. 7. Is summarized as follows: 


(BlUioos of doUars] 


Flsoalyear 

Expenditures 

(estimated) 

Beoeipts. 
estimated 
^eluding 
HouM in¬ 
creases to 
tax) 

1053..„_ 

6L4 

094 

1058__ 

$7.8 

06.0 

1954,„... 

$4.0 

70.0 

Total-..,..,....,,.. 

282.7 

904.4 



This would result in an estimated deficit 
of $28,300,000,000 In the 8-year period. 

The inflationary effect of the Federal 
spending Is reflected in table 8, at page 87. 
where the index reflecting the purchasing 
power of the dollar at 1050 levels is shown as 
follows; 


1060 

1951 

1962 

1063 

1964 


100.0 
110.6 
119.3 
124.6 
128.1 


In practical terms, this report indicates 
that the purchasing power of the dollar will 
decline from the 1050 level as follows: 


1950_ 

1051_ 

1952_ 

1063_ 

1964 — 


$1.0000 
.9041 
.8382 
.8026 
.7806 


The estimated depreciation In the pur¬ 
chasing power of the dollar shown by this 
table Is at a rate faster than Interest ac¬ 
cumulates on Investments in Federal savings 
bonds, or almost any current security. 

It is an indicator that the progress of In¬ 
flation, spurred by Federal spending also 
encourages people to spend In order to beat, 
off the losses to savings caused by Inflation. 

This situation poses new problems for both 
public and private fiscal and budgetary man- 
agement. The huge appropriations made by 
the Congress during the present session are 
indicative of a growing tendency to appro¬ 
priate faster than the bureaucrats can spend 
or obligate the appropriated fimds. For ex¬ 
ample, on August 10, 1951, the dally Treas¬ 
ury statement reports the amount to the 
credit of disbursing officers and certain 
agencies of the Government was $59,177.- 
428,486. The funds In the Treasury 
amounted to $5,510,712,863. Before the bal¬ 
ance of the funds credited to the disbursing 
officers can be spent it must either be col¬ 
lected as revenues or borrowed from the 
banks and the public. 

We are In a period of "frenzied finance," 
with no one able to say what the dollar will 
buy In 1966. 


Lot Ui Stay on Guard Afainat laflation 
Dangora 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 

or MAaSACHUBXITE 

IN THE HOUdE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 17,1951 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to Include a very pertinent editorial en- 
tiUed *‘Weak Defense Bill," which ap- 
.peared in the August 11.1951, issue of the 
magazine America. 

As one who vainly fought for a stronger 
Defense Production Act, particularly 
with respect to sensible temporary con¬ 
trol of price rises and protection for our 
average consumers, against the dis¬ 
astrous conseQucnces of inflation. I com¬ 
mend this succinct presentation of the 
essential deficiencies of the current act. 

1 earnestly hope that, with the first 
evidences of unbridled and unrestrained 
profit gouging by unpatriotic operators, 
which will destroy the general economic 
stability of this country, the Congress will 
fake the necessary corrective action. 
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The editorial follows: 

Weak Defense Bill 

About the best that can be aald of the 
1961 Defense Production Act is that It could 
have been worse. For a time it appeared 
that Consress might send a bill to the White 
House which would positively Invite inflation. 
The new law, while weaker than the one it 
replaces, will at least enable the admlnistra- 
tion to flght a rear-guard action against fur¬ 
ther price rises and, with luck, slow them 
down to a trot. 

So far as we can see now, the chief weak¬ 
nesses in the law are these: 

1. It prohibits the rollbacks of beef prices 
scheduled for August and October. 

2. It continues to give the green light to 
farm prices. 

3. It renders extremely difficult the Job of 
rolling back prices of manufactured goods 
which have gotten out of line, or even of 
keeping industrial prices at their present 
level. 

4. It denies authority to maintain slaugh¬ 
tering quotas, without which OPS will find 
it difficult to halt black markets in meat. 

5. It does not permit the administration 
to control commercial rents. 

6. It weakens the Federal Reserve Board's 
tight controls over installment buying. 

7. It leaves the control agencies inade¬ 
quately equipped to enforce their regulations. 

8. It denies to the administration power 
to curb speculation in the commodity mar¬ 
kets. 

Some of the Congressmen responsible for 
this flabby bill have argued that indirect con¬ 
trols (taxes, savings, credit controls) are a 
much more effective answer to inflation than 
direct controls (ceilings on wages and prices). 
The sincerity of this argument may be judged 
by the reaction of these same gentlemen to 
the President’s request for an additional 
810,000,000,000 in taxes and to the Federal 
Reserve Board’s recent plea that Congress 
do nothing to weaken its curbs over consumer 
credit. In the new defense bill, they gravely 
undermined PRB’s controls over installment 
buying of automobiles and other durables, 
and now they are talking of giving the Presi¬ 
dent not much more than half the taxes he 
wants. Yet they profess to be stanch pro¬ 
ponents of ’’indirect" controls. 

The fact is that the southern Democrat- 
Republican coalition is gambling that pres¬ 
ent consumer apathy to the threat of infla¬ 
tion will endure until after the next election. 
Meanwhile they have earned the gratitude 
and support of almost all the major pressure 
groups in the country. Politically, the gam¬ 
ble may pay off. If it does not, however, if 
prices, following the present lull, blow up¬ 
ward again, the coalition will have badly 
served the Nation’s welfare. 

In this connection, a passage from the June 
3 pastoral of the Spanish archbishops is very 
apropos. Describing the duty of the state to 
assure the basic needs of the masses in a 
period of inflation, they write: 

"In normal times prices are regulated by 
market transactions. However, in periods of 
production shortages, inflation, and high liv¬ 
ing costs, a legal ceiling price is advisable 
which assures the producer a fair profit but, 
at the same time, prevents any abuses by 
his taking advantages of shortages to extort 
prices which are higher than the just maxi¬ 
mum and which make goods inaccessible to 
the masses.” 

To the extent that the new law does not 
permit the administration to fix and hold 
fair prices. Congress has failed in its duty to 
the country. It has violated that justice 
which dictates that the burdens of society be 
equitably apportioned, and which moralists 
call ’’distributive.” In these days when a 
Senate subcommittee is studying the problem 
of morality, as distinguished from legality, 
in Government, this ethical observation may 
be of some Interest. 


PeoBf-Wise 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON.aEMENTJ. ZABLOCKl 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. August 17,19S1 

Mr. ZABLOCKl. Mr. Speaker, the 
whole Nation is awakened to an apparent 
lack of morals. Pointed up by several 
recent events the people are alarmed 
over the circumstances. Mr. D. A. Huley, 
president, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, recently stated: 

There is need for a code of ethics in 
government. The science of government 
has become a profession. It should have 
markers warning all who enter such a pro¬ 
fession against betraying the public trust. 

The evidence of loose morals in all 
walks of life and in various enterprises 
brings to my mind this thought: Do 
the people of America, who are shocked 
and aroused by any impropriety or mis¬ 
demeanor on the part of West Point ca¬ 
dets or Government officials, ever bother 
to look at their own actions, and see 
where the trouble really lies? 

Does the purchasing agent who wrote 
to me, berating the general who allowed 
someon? to pick up the bill for his 2-day 
stay in a hotel, ever bother to think about 
those dinners and drinks which the 
various salesmen bought for him? And 
the executive who is shocked at ’‘Gov¬ 
ernment corruption,” does he ever look 
at his own expense account and be able 
to say in all truthfulness that he has not 
padded it, even a little bit? And the 
controller of a small business firm, who 
wrote to me condemning the RPC, did 
he remember how many times he had 
contacted a Senator or a Congressman 
asking them to exert pressure in behalf 
of his firm’s application for accelerated 
amortization certificate? And the par¬ 
ents, who are shocked by the spreading 
use of narcotics by our youth, did they 
ever stop to think whether they have 
conscientiously performed their duty In 
giving their children the home they 
should have and in bringing them up in 
moral principles? And the businessman, 
the preacher, the man on the street—do 
they look at their own actions before 
they start condemning others? 

The ethics and the morality of the en¬ 
tire country, not only of a few persons in 
the public limelight, are lower today 
than ever before. Just pick up any 
newspaper, and you will see that it is so. 
If we want to remain a strong nation, 
we cannot allow our strength to be 
sapped and rotted from within. 

Ethics in public officials must always 
be above reproach. It is a sorry state 
when those entrusted with public faith 
and good, desecrate their trust and abuse 
their positions for personal gains. I 
hope that the congressional committees 
on ethics in Government may restore a 
high level of ethics in our national poli¬ 
tics, and show the way for similar reform 
on State and local levels. 

And 1 also hope that the people of this 
country—the people who elect their own 
officials and expect them to be above re¬ 


proach-will choose their representa¬ 
tives with care and, having chosen them, 
give them a like measure in return. For 
unless we clean house in our private af¬ 
fairs and regain that strength which 
comes from abiding by principles, we 
cannot very well expect our officials not 
to be tainted by our own weaknesses. 
After all, the public official is only a 
human being, and he will always have a 
tendency to act the way those around 
him do. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the article, Penny- 
Wise, by Maurice R. Franks, editor of 
Partners, the magazine of labor and 
management. 

I recommend his message to the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress: 

Penny-Wise—If We Would Win Better Men 

AS Government Officials, Edtk;ators. and 

Labor Leaders, We’ll Have To Drop Real 

Cash in the Kitty 

We Americans have managed pretty well 
throughout our history to avoid pitfalls of 
false economy. We discovered fairly early 
in the game the futility of pinching mere 
pennies when such meant pinching off future 
dollars. We have learned well the basic rule 
of Investment. The Scriptural statement, 
"As ye BOW so shall ye reap," has made a lot 
of sense to the business minds of our Nation. 
Dollars, not pennies, were sown by American 
enterprise, hence the harvest has been In 
gold rather than In copper. 

Americans, in a word, have been dollar- 
wlse—not penny-wise. The result of our 
economic wisdom has been our exalted 
standard of living—a standard which Is the 
envy of the entire world. 

To appreciate the scope of our bright and 
continuing harvest, we need only pause long 
enough to realize that our dollars, even while 
financing the reconstruction of most of the 
civilized world, are still numerous enough to 
provide the vast majority of our own people 
with every essential, along with an Incred¬ 
ible Inventory of pure luxuries. 

No; surely we Americans have no reason 
to hang our heads when less successful peo¬ 
ple point fingers of scorn at our coffers and 
taunt us for our dollar wisdom. If any¬ 
thing there be for which we should be 
ashamed. It is that our dollar wisdom Is not 
as yet complete—that Li a shocking number 
of vital Instances wc are still penny-wise and 
dollar foolish. 

The situation is all the more shameful be¬ 
cause of who and what we are—and because 
it Is we, more than any other nation, who 
have come up with the right economic 
answers. 

THE CASE OF THE UNDERPAID 

Two streams of poison afflict our American 
way of life. The one Is mediocrity. The 
other is crookedness. 

Both, unfortunately, descend from the high 
places and dribble their paralyzing potions 
down across the entire face of our national 
life and Into the deepest reservoirs of our 
future security. 

We suffer from mediocrity and corruption 
In Government. We suffer from both poi¬ 
sons in the field of education. The dual 
affliction Is obvious In many social services— 
particularly in the profession of labor 
leadership. 

In each Instance, the reason for this deadly 
condition Is the same—Insufficient invest¬ 
ment-penny wisdom and dollar foolishness. 
And in each instance the remedy, tested and 
true, is already written In gold in the book 
of American accomplishment. 

PENNY ANTE FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 

Have mediocrity and corruption made of 
government In the United States a top- 
heavy and inefficient machine—one which U 
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completely out of step with the powerful 
end efflclent machine represented hy our In¬ 
dustry? All right, we are getting precisely 
what we pay for. In hiring governments to 
represent us, we offer each ofliceholder com¬ 
paratively Bpeaking—a pittance. And that 
goes lor all Government officials, from the 
small ward politician to the highest office¬ 
holders In Washington. 

By offering small change for running the 
largest and most complex Government ma¬ 
chinery in the world, we attract mostly small 
change in terms of human capacity and 
integrity. By setting up a scale of remuner¬ 
ation we otherwise pay to average men, we 
get exactly what we pay for; mostly average 
men, with their modest store of experience 
and their limited ability In the handling of 
out-slze problems. By playing penny ante 
for Government service, we staff our public 
offices for the most part with men whose 
horizons ore circumscribed and whose spirit 
of enterprise does not go beyond an unen- 
Ughtened willingness to indulge in a bit of 
a killing whenever and however they can. 

If our halls of Government swarm with 
two-for-a-cent charactera—wben blUlon- 
dollar decisions are confided to their Inade¬ 
quate care—we have only ourselves to blame 
for the obvious results of penny wisdom. 

Until we rise to the occasion and make 
a proper investment In good government, we 
are doomed to witness a continuance in office 
of Just such a squander trust as is losing 
billions of our good dollars today. Worse, we 
shall be progressively afflicted by armies of 
petty government Job holders morally and 
temperamentally prepared to sell out. Al¬ 
ready the boys in the Kremlin are licking 
their chops over the prospect, based on cw- 
rent symptoms. 

Here again, penny wisdom on our part can 
turn out to be the open sesame to Moscow's 
dearest hopes for this country. Here again, 
dollar wisdom—sound and lavish Invest¬ 
ment—is Immediately called for. 

Labor leadership Is a fast-moving and re¬ 
sponsible profession. No other profession. It 
Is safe to say. comes closer to holding the 
keys to our future as a nation. All right, 
with what kind of material are we going to 
people this profession. With rats and rack¬ 
eteers? With stumblebums and ignorant? 
With short-sighted contractors for soclallam? 
Or with men of superior intelligence, moral 
liber and social vision? WeTl get what we 
pay lor—make no mistake about that. The 
choice Is up to ua. 

NOT A HOPELESS PICTURE 

The picture is not a pleasant one, most of 
us will admit. Government, education, 
labor leadership—three powerful machines 
manned by individuals who. In character and 
capacity, but slightly resemble the men In 
better-paid walks of life who through the 
years have created American Industry and 
commerce and enabled all of us to realize a 
fabulous return on their investment. The 
picture is not a pleasant one because of the 
damage our long neglect has piled up in our 
midst But the picture Is not a hopeless one. 

With the book of the past open on our 
knee, the answer to our dilemma is clearly 
defined. In exploration, industry, commerce, 
finance, etc.—^In all that Is wrapped up In 
our American business world—we have in¬ 
vested heavily In the excellence which resides 
in our people, and have reaped a mighty har¬ 
vest. In government, education and labor 
as a profession, the field is still fertile. As 
we sow, so shall we reap. This we know from 
experience. Here, as elsewhere, the dollar 
must be our trusted servant. We cannot 
afford to be penny-wise. 


Joe E« Brown 

SKTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK T. BOW 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 17,1951 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, one of Qod's 
great noblemen will receive a well-de¬ 
served honor of recognition from his 
country tomorrow, August 18, 1951. 

Joe E. Brown, a native of Ohio, actor 
and public servant, wUl receive a certifi¬ 
cate of appreciation from the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army for outstanding and 
conspicuous patriotic service. 

I know of no American who has given 
more unselfishly of his time and energy 
to the Armed Forces of his country than 
has Joe E. Browa 

It was my honor to serve as a war cor¬ 
respondent during World War II in the 
South Pacific. Much of my service was 
with Ohio’s Thirty-seventh Division. In 
June of 1945 Joe E. Brown came to that 
division on Luzon in the Philippines 
while the division was committed to com¬ 
bat. He brought to those war-weary vet¬ 
erans of 3 years of jungle wanare great 
inspiration as well as entertainment. 

Mr. Speaker, I saw Joe E. Brown with 
troops in the front lines; he visited with 
them; he brought them messages of en¬ 
couragement and stories from home. 1 
saw him entertain, on an improvised 
platform, a group of the One Hundred 
and Forty-fifth Infantry Regiment while 
under fire—interrupted by small-arms 
fire and the operations of tanks. He was 
the first American to enter the town of 
Baombong at the time of its liberation. 
It was ”Hi, Joe,” every time a GI saw 
him. They were all his “kids” and he 
loved them as they loved him. 

He made 11 trips during World War n. 
He went to every theater of operation: 
Alaska, southwestern Pacific and Pa¬ 
cific itself, China, India, North Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, France, Germany, and so 
forth. 

He will receive three awards: First, 
certificate of appreciation; second, cita¬ 
tion; third, lapel button. 

The Honorable Frank C. Pace, Jr., will 
personally present the awards. This is 
the highest recognition the Army can 
give a civilian. 

The Army will be well represented by 
members of the higher staff, including 
Oen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Gen. John E. 
Hull, Vice Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, who have all volunteered to show 
respect to Joe E. Brown for his valiant 
service. 

The certificate of appreciation will 
read as follows: 

Citation fob oertificate or Affreciation 

Joe E. Brown, actor and public servant, for 
outstanding and conspicuous patriotic serv¬ 
ice to the Department of tbe Army. During 
war years and in peacetime, Joe £. Brown has 
generously and untiringly given of his time 
and talents to bring happiness and enter¬ 
tainment to the soldiers of the United States 


Army wherever they were stationed. At no 
time has he refused the call to serve his fel¬ 
low Americans under arms and has willingly 
traveled to remote places to entertain and 
talk with soldier personnel. Re was the 
lone personality to volunteer to welcome the 
first Army personnel returning from Korea. 
His gracious personality and wholesome en¬ 
tertainment have won him an enduring place 
In the hearts of Army personnel and his 
patriotic service to his Nation merits the rec¬ 
ognition of all hlB fellow Americans and 
the thanks and appreciation of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army. 


Federal Atfairs Forum Celebrates First 
Anuhrertary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

or HEW jrBasBT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 17,1951 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Au¬ 
gust 19, 1981, television station WATV 
in Newark, N. J., will celebrate 1 year of 
programing the popular Federal Affairs 
Forum. 

During these times, when there are so 
many threats to democracy and our way 
of life, accurate and reliable information 
is more than ever necessary. WATV 
has been televising Members of both the 
House and Senate from New York and 
New Jersey, as well as chiefs of various 
bureaus and departments of the Federal 
Government. They are interviewed by 
top-ranking students from colleges 
throughout the metropolitan area. 

I have had the pleasure of appearing 
on Federal Affairs several times. It has 
not only been an enjoyable experience, 
since WATV is in my own congressional 
district, but also a duty, because I have 
felt that this was one of the most effec¬ 
tive ways of reaching my constituents 
quickly and with first-hand information 
about the latest happenings here in 
Washington. 

It has been heartening to have this 
contact with our college students. They 
are an alert and Intelligent group, who 
are keenly aware of the problems facing 
America today. Their searching ques¬ 
tions and their interest have benefited me 
since I have an additional Insight into 
the intelligent grasp of domestic and 
foreign affairs shown by these future 
leaders of our Nation. 

At the present time we are hearing a 
great deal about educational television 
and the fact that so few television pro¬ 
grams have a serious informational con¬ 
tent. It is indeed gratifying to know 
that in my home district, and in the 
State of New Jersey, WATV has taken 
the lead in producing educational pro¬ 
grams. In addition to Federal Affairs. 
WATV is also producing a program of 
particular Interest to the residents of 
New Jersey, Know Your State. Both of 
these continuing series of programs are, 
1 feel, important civic functions that ful¬ 
fill a great need on the part of our citi- 
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sens. Only with leadership like this in 
our radio and television stations can we 
here in the Congress be assured that our 
citizens are being fully informed through 
all modem media of communication. 

I am happy to have this opportunity of 
congratulating WATV on the occasion 
of the first anniversary of Federal 
Affairs. 


United States Air Force Must Match Red 

Air Power, Say Alsop Brothers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DONALD L O’TOOLE 

or NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 17,1951 

Mr. OTOOLE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several weeks a constantly rising 
tide of discussion and comment has been 
poured out about an expansion in the 
size of our Air Force. Personally, I am 
‘gratified that at long last this Nation 
and this Congress is beginning to realize 
Ithat the might of our strategic Air 
Force and Its atomic bomb have been 
'the sole things which have kept Russia 
‘from making all-out war. Public opin¬ 
ion is now crystallizing on the fact that 
.United States air supremacy is and will 
|continue to be the greatest single ele¬ 
ment of defense and that our air power 
must remain dominant. 

|; Mr. Speaker, were it not for the con¬ 
sistent and persistent battle conducted 
by farsighted lay leaders and those of 
the Air Force to achieve what they in 
conscience deem essential to the secu¬ 
rity of the Nation, the United States—^ 
'with its vacillating, short-sighted, con- 
.ventional armed-service concept of air 
power—could have brought this Nation 
to complete vulnerability. Now, how¬ 
ever, the press as well as the public have 
come to a belated realization of the part 
the Air Force has played and will in the 
far future play in insuring peace and 
security to our country. 

I Mr. Speaker, 1 have just come upon 
an article written by Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop entitled '‘Dimensions of an Air 
Force”: 

> Building the defense establishment— 

Write the Brothers Alsop— 

squarely around the Air Force • • • are 

serious steps to take. On any realistic ap¬ 
praisal of the world situation, however, there 
is no alternative to taking these steps 
* * * except to take unforgivable risks 
with the American future. 

Mr. Speaker, for the past 4 years, ever 
since the services were unified, we have 
heard many elaborate incantations 
about what is termed a balanced mili¬ 
tary program. As the Alsops imply, this, 
in actuality, has come to mean that 
equal apportionment of the total mili¬ 
tary appropriations is to be made among 
the services, regardless of need. A mo¬ 
ment’s reflection, will I believe, fully 
demonstrate the fallacy of this perni¬ 
cious creed. 


I submit that our thinking must take 
US to the heart of the matter—that, to 
assure our survival as a Nation, the 
United States Air Force must be made 
ready to meet its obvious challenger, the 
Russian Air Force. National security 
demands that we build an Air Force that 
can do the job that has to be done. If 
we are to seek balance, it Is balance 
against our potential enemy that Is re¬ 
quired. 

Our worry must be about the power of 
the nation we may have to fight, and it is 
stark truth that the real objective of the 
great effort now being made for na¬ 
tional defense is to stand off Russia. 
Instead of blindly believing that all will 
be well if we match appropriations 
among the armed services, we must be 
greatly concerned with matching our 
Air Force against the air force of the 
Red world. 

^ Mr. Speaker, the article entitled “Di¬ 
mensions of an Air Force,” carried in the 
Washington Post, expressing the studied 
findings of these analysts are so cogent 
and compelling that, under unanimous 
consent of my colleagues, I place the 
same in this day’s record of our proceed¬ 
ings. 

That article reads as follows: 

Matter of Pact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
DIMENSIONS or AN AIR FORCE 

Before very long, the Air Force Issue Is 
going to come out. or perhaps burst out, Into 
the open. The preliminary drumfire has al¬ 
ready been heard from the friends of air 
power on Capitol HIU. Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall and Under Secretary 
Robert A. Lovett now have before them the 
Air Staff's program of requirements for an 
expanded force of ISO groups. 

Even If the plan is accepted by Secretary 
Marshall and the President (which seems 
likely) Its first disclosure is bound to be a bit 
explosive, If only because of the Immense 
outlays and grave Issues Involved. As a minl- 
mvan, the cost is estimated at several billions 
of supplemental appropriations by the pre¬ 
sent Congress and 915,000,000,000 additional 
In the 1053 budget, with recurring huge ap¬ 
propriations In the subsequent budgets. 

The chief Issue raised is. of course, the pro¬ 
portion of defense investment between the 
services. The Navy Is considered to be ap¬ 
proximately large enough already. The Army 
Is reaching Its plaimed manpower ceiling, 
although still deficient In many types of vital 
equipment. But while the curves of expan¬ 
sion of the brother services are thus leveling 
off, the Air Force expansion curve is to shoot 
upward precipitately; and It is not to level 
off until annual Air Force expenditure Is far 
above either Army or Navy expenditure. The 
kind of trouble this can give rise to Is only 
too easy to imagine. 

Building the defense establishment 
squarely around the Air Force; increasing the 
already vast defense budget by such huge 
further sums—these are serious steps to take. 
On any realistic appraisal of the world situ¬ 
ation, however, there is no alternative to 
taking these steps, except to take unforgiv¬ 
able risks with the American future. The 
reasons why a greatly expanded Air Force 
Is needed at this time are, in fact, quite 
unanswerable. 

First, the air defense of the continental 
United States is rapidly becoming a larger 
and larger Job. The Soviet atomic-bomb 
stock Is increasing continually, which means 
that the Kremlin Is getting nearer and nearer 
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to the point where the war planners in Mos¬ 
cow can hope to deliver a crippling blow 
Against this country. The existing Soviet 
strategic air force, of imitation B-29's. Is 
expanding. And at the recent air show In 
Moscow, the Soviets displayed a truly long- 
range heavy bomber of B-36 type, which air 
intelligence credits with a 5,000-mlle striking 
radius. 

Since the smaller and less costly standard 
Soviet heavy bomber can efficiently hit tar¬ 
gets anywhere except In this hemisphere, 
the production of this huge, very-long-range 
bomber can have only one purpose—to attack 
this country. Moreover, It Is the Soviet prac¬ 
tice never to display new aircraft types until 
they are ready for actual production, which 
means that this new Soviet very-long-range 
bomber is already going to combat units. 

Second, the threat of the Soviet strategic 
air force to our allies and to us also Increases 
the requirement for the American Strategic 
Air Force. It was originally designed solely 
to destroy the Industrial vitals of the Rus¬ 
sian war machine. Its first priority must 
now be the destruction of Soviet strategic 
air. This is an Immense task In Itself. 
Furthermore, it Is essential for the de¬ 
struction of the Soviet Industrial vitals to 
go forward concurrently: otherwise the de¬ 
fense will learn from experience to take the 
measure of the offense. Thus, in effect, the 
American Strategic Air Force must now be 
built big enough to do two jobs at once. 

Third, the Importance of tactical air In 
ground war Is now so great that Oen. Dwight 
D. Elsenhower’s staff has evolved a rule of 
thumb—“the fewer divisions you have, the 
more air groups you need." For the defense 
of Western Europe, It Is necessary for Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower to have a tactical air force 
ready at ell times for combat, which will be 
capable of dominating the very large Soviet 
tactical air force from the moment when the 
first shot is fired. For this purpose alone, 
It may be necessary to double the present 
requirement for American tactical air power. 

Nor are these requirements and the Soviet 
air threat that begets them mere dreams of 
air propagandists. The new Soviet bomber 
of B-36 type is not the 10-englne jet that 
has been wildly reported. It Is a huge, four- 
engine plane of fairly conventional design. 
But it exists, has been photographed, and 
by the magic of Intelligence analysts has 
been shown to Have approximately the char¬ 
acteristics given above. Equally, the Air 
Force actually has In its hands an MIG-15 
engine and has more than ruefully examined 
the decidedly superior hlgh-temperature 
alloys and remarkably skillful welding that 
make this the best Jet engine now in 
production. 

In plain language, the Soviets have now 
been proven capable of building air power on 
an fill-too-lmpresslve scale, and If we do not 
wish to commit national suicide, American 
air power cannot be allowed to fall behind. 


Reviving Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 

OF NIW JERSBT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRB8BNTATIVK8 

Friday, August 17,1951 

Mr, CASE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
leave granted me In the House today, 1 
Include herewith the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of Sunday. 
August 12. 1951, on the subject of the 
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work of the United Nations Korean Re¬ 
construction Agency: 

Revivimo Koiea 

This newspaper does not go along with 
the Idea that no funds can be cut from the 
foreign aid bill without dire results. It 
questions, however, whether the decision of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee to pare 
$100,000,000 from the $162,500,000 requested 
for operations of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency la a wise one. 

There la considerable doubt, to be sure, 
that UNKRA could usefully spend its full 
budget of $250,000,000 within the current 
fiscal year even if large-scale reconstruction 
were to start in Korea immediately. It la 
also true that the United States pledge of 
$162,500,000 is a promise by the executive 
department which is not binding on Con¬ 
gress. Nevertheless, the spectacle of the 
United States slicing this particular contri¬ 
bution by more than half would be a de¬ 
moralizing one to the other nations which 
are expected to support X7NKRA. It is largely 
because of United States initiative that some 
$230,000,000 of the $250,000,000 goal has been 
pledged, and other nations would not under¬ 
stand what they would consider a default by 
this country. UNKRA, incidentally. Is cur¬ 
rently embarrassed for cash, for only about 
$7,000,000, mostly from Canada, has been 
paid in. 

A congressional decision to vote the whole 
American quota of $162,500,000 would not 
mean that the money would be wasted. 
Funds that could not be productively spent 
this year would be carried over. Just as $60,- 
000,000 of the $162,600,000 American quota 
represents unexpended EGA funds trans¬ 
ferred to UNKRA. The important thing now 
is to give XTNKRA stature enough to induce 
more nations to assume a larger share in 
its activities. This In turn would enable 
UNKRA to be more insistent in its repre¬ 
sentations to the Army, which so far has 
kept a tight hold on relief and reconstruc¬ 
tion in Korea without doing much of either. 
Surely there are large areas in South Korea 
where UNKRA could safely assume respon¬ 
sibility in the near future—for the longer a 
start on reconstruction is delayed, the more 
difficult it will become. 


A Few Kind Word$ for Harry Truman 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLEMENT J.ZABLOCKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 17,1951 

Mr. ZABIiOCKI. Mr. Speaker. Dr. 
Henry Steele Commager, now professor 
of history at Columbia University, has 
taught at Harvard, the University of 
Chicago, and at Cambridge University in 
England. He is the author of several 
historical works and numerous magazine 
articles, which established for him a 
prominent place in the ranks of out¬ 
standing American historians. 

Recently Dr. Commager wrote an in¬ 
teresting article entitled “A Few Kind 
Words for Harry Truman,” which ap¬ 
pears in the August 28. 1951, issue of 
Look magazine. 

1 do not believe that a man of Dr. Com- 
mager's stature would have anything to 
gain by risking his reputation through 
a departure from the principles which 
guide the works of historians for the 


sake of pleasing any one person or group. 
For that reason, I sincerely hope that his 
thought-provoking article, which was 
Inserted in the Record of Wednesday, 
August 15,1961, by Hon. Ernest W. Mc¬ 
Farland, Senator from Arizona, received 
the careful and impartial consideration 
of the membership. 


Needed: Freeway From the HoIlaBd Tun¬ 
nel to the Bayonne Naval Bate 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKl 

or Nzw jxisrr 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 17,1951 

Mr. SIEMINSKl. Mr. Speaker, for the 
Record, I should like to list below the 
full text of a telegram received from the 
Honorable Edward F. Clark, mayor of 
Bayonne, N. J. It concerns the desperate 
need of a freeway from the Holland 
Tunnel to the Bayonne naval base: 

Batonnc, N. j.. Augtist IS, 1951. 
Hon. Alfred D. Sixmxnskx, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The Board of CommiBsionen of the City 
of Bayonne and the citlzena of both parties 
which we represent heartily endorse and 
sincerely commend your stand on the very 
vital importance to our national defense of 
the proposed freeway from the New Jersey 
entrance of the Holland Tunnel to the Bay¬ 
onne Naval Base. 

Your representation of the Thirteenth 
Congressional District has been outstanding, 
but you can win no finer victory for our Na¬ 
tion, for the rapid Implementation of the 
handling of aid to the western Democratic 
bulwark against communism, for speedy and 
safe transport of necessary supplies and am¬ 
munition to our Armed Forces, and inci¬ 
dentally for the people of your district, to 
have this Ingress and egress road built with 
all possible speed. 

As you know, our children’s lives are con¬ 
stantly endangered by the present heavy 
trucking on our city streets. I do not have 
to call your attention to several recent 
tragedies. 

In addition, our streets, particularly Ave¬ 
nue E. have been all but ruined by heavy 
Federal Government traffic during and since 
World War n. 

The people of Bayonne, never lacking in 
patriotic endeavor, who sent more than 

I. 100 of their sons Into combat In World War 

II. and who are presently sharing the sacri¬ 
fice of the Korean war, stand ready to aid 
our Nation with every resource. 

But the wear and tear on our streets and 
the danger to our people Involved through 
defense traffic Is rapidly becoming too heavy 
for our taxpayers to bear. 

The Congress Is appropriating a very large 
amount of money dedicated to building up 
our defense Installations. We do not feel 
that we are asking alms when we most em¬ 
phatically Insist that the Congress consider 
our problem in the light of the tremendous 
importance of the Bayonne Naval Base which 
we are proud to have located on our shores. 

As mayor of the city of Bayonne, I can 
assure you that our ehamher of commerce 
and our many local dvlc groups, as well as 
my colleagues (one of whom Is a Republi¬ 
can) are behind your fight for Bayonne 100 
p.-cent, please feel free to call upon us for 
any aid we can give you. 


We would be glad to have an opportimity 
to present our ease before any congressional 
hearings that may be held on this matter. 
You may rest assured that the citizens of 
Bayonne will never permit the Department 
of Defense to have to resort to a “Bayonne 
airlift." 

With kindest personal regards and every 
good wish I am In behalf of your constit¬ 
uents. 

Sincerely, 

Edward P. Clark, 
Mayor, Bayonne, N, J. 


Pertonnl Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

RON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 17,1951 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time the bells rang announcing a vote on 
the President’s veto message on H. R. 
3193, the veterans’ pension measure, I 
was in my office talking to my family 
doctor in San Francisco who was inform¬ 
ing me that my mother was in the hos¬ 
pital, the victim of a stroke, and ad¬ 
vising me that I had better return home 
to San Francisco as soon as possible. By 
the time I completed my conversation 
and got to the floor of the House, I was 
too late to qualify for the vote. If I 
had been present to vote, I would have 
voted "aye” to override the veto. 

Further, Mr. Speaker. I have arranged 
to leave for San Francisco by plane at 
11 p. m. Eastern daylight time this eve¬ 
ning. In the event the final vote on 
the economic and military assistance bill, 
H. R. 5118, is not taken by that time, I 
take this means of saying I certainly 
would have voted for the bill, and state 
that it is only such unfortunate circum¬ 
stances as afore-mentioned that would 
keep me from doing my duty on such an 
important measure as this. 


Water Resources: A Key to Agricultural 
Progress—Part 1 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL EUlOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
halfway point of the twentieth century, 
we are confronted with new emphasis, 
new realization, new understanding of 
what the scholar Pliny meant 2,000 years 
ago when he said: "Of all things, water 
Is best.” 

As our population increases, as the 
arm of our industry extends itself yearly 
as a horn of plenty to bring a new array 
of its productions within the reach of 
the average person of this world, we use 
more and more of our basic resource— 
water. 
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In the scientific age in Which we live, 
our scientists through research and ex¬ 
periment are unlocking nature’s box 
of secrets pertaining to water and caus¬ 
ing us to realize that conservation and 
proper use of our water resources pro¬ 
vides a keystone for the arch of expand¬ 
ing development of our agricultural and 
Industrial resources. 

As a part of my remarks I enclose the 
first half of an address styled Water 
Resources: A Key to Agricultural Prog¬ 
ress, by Dr. Paul W. Chapman, asso¬ 
ciate dean, College of Agriculture, the 
University of Georgia, delivered by him 
on February 6,1951, at Memphis. Tenn.: 
Water Resources: A Key to Agriculturai, 
Progress 

(By Paul W. Chapman, associate dean. Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture, the University of 

Georgia, Athens) 

Two thousand years ago, Pliny—a recog¬ 
nized scholar and leader of the period in 
which he lived—said: “Of all things, water 
Is best." 

The passing of 20 centuries, and in the 
meantime, the development of science, tech¬ 
nology, and engineering, have in no way de¬ 
tracted from the soundness or Importance 
of the conclusion reached by the great natu¬ 
ralist and philosopher of the Roman Empire. 

In fact, the words of Pliny mean more to¬ 
day in relation to human welfare than ever 
before in the entire history of civilization 

May we undertake to list a few of the fun¬ 
damental reasons why water resources are 
Increasing in importance? Here are seven— 
with brief explanations and comments con- 
cerlng each: 

WE USE MORE WATER 

1, Increaaing populations 

There are constantly, day after day, year 
after year, more and more people in the 
world who nrust drink, otherwise consume, 
and use water. 

The world's population has increased four¬ 
fold within the past 200 years. 

Today there are 60,000 more people in the 
world to drink and use water than there were 
yesterday. Tliere will be 60,000 more tomor¬ 
row than there are today. In the opinion 
of experts on the subject of population, this 
average rate of increase will continue 
throughout the second half of the twen¬ 
tieth century 

Consider the United States. 

During the past 10 years, the population of 
our country has Increased more than 19 mil¬ 
lion. 

This number, perhaps, moans little. But it 
may mean more to say that in terms of water 
requirements our increased population dur¬ 
ing the past 10 years is exactly like adding 
the personal water requirements of all the 
people who. In 1940, lived in the following 
21 States: Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware. Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska. Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico. North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode 
Island. South Dakota. Utah, Vermont, Wash¬ 
ington. and Wyoming. 

Yes, the water requirements of the United 
States are increasing very rapidly. 

2. City supplies inadequate 

It is common knowledge that the water 
supplies of most American cities are inade¬ 
quate. 

Of this fact, the recent experience of New 
York City is the most glaring and dramatic 
example. Many others might be cited. 

This item, incidentally, is extremely Im¬ 
portant In the South—^the region in which 
the largest number of cities are growing most 
rapidly. 


3. Higher per capita use 

No people In any country on earth at any 
time in history have used so much water as 
do Americans today. 

Our increasing usage is due to factors re¬ 
lated to our improving living standards. For 
example, consider plumbing Including bath¬ 
tubs with running hot and cold water—these 
are but one of many water-using develop¬ 
ments that have come for the first time with 
the current century. 

Average water requirements of the typical 
American citizen—for direct personal use— 
are now in excess of 125 gallons per day. Ten 
years ago, they were 100 gallons per day. 

Many cities in the United States now use. 
without waste, an average per capita con¬ 
sumption of 500 or more gallons each day. 

4. Industrial uses increasing 

Manufacturing, which contributes so much 
to the prosperity and world-wide leadership 
of America, and which makes possible the 
highly diversified occupational pattern of 
the Nation—more than 40.000 kinds of Jobs 
with an ever-increasing production per 
worker—is a major user of water. 

It is said that American industry uses 70,- 
000,000.000 gallons ol water per day. (Source: 
A Water Policy for the American People, vol. 
1, p. 177.) 

But because it is so big such a figure may 
mean little. It may be more impressive to 
say that it requires 65,000 gallons of water 
to finish a ton of steel, that steel mills in the 
Nation have operated at or near capacity for 
years—and no doubt will continue to do so, 
and that there will be an enormous Increase 
in steel mills' plant capacity during the years 
immediately ahead. 

For sonie persons, the water needs of in¬ 
dustry may be better visualized by saying 
that it takes 30 gallons of water to make a 
pound of paper or 770 gallons to refine a bar¬ 
rel of gasoline. 

Again, it lb desirable to call attention to 
the fact that the industrial water require¬ 
ments of the South are increasing at a more 
rapid rate than those of other regions in the 
Nation. 

5. Ever-increasing output of electric energy 

For years the electric output of the Nation 
has Increased, it will continue to do so 
throughout the remainder of the current 
decade, and probably throughout the re¬ 
mainder of the century. 

In the South the output has doubled since 
1940; it will double again before 1060 

For the South and the Nation this means 
increasing water demands. 

Some persons may be of the opinion that 
the above statement applies only to hydro¬ 
electric plants—those operated by the force 
of running water. This, however, is not the 
case. Every increased output of electric en¬ 
ergy requires more water Even in the so- 
called steam plants—in which coal, gas, or 
other fuel may be used—the weight ol the 
water used is 1,000 times the weight of the 
fuel consumed. 

6 Larger food-production demands 

Obviously, more people—especially more 
people employed at higher wages and sala¬ 
ries than ever before—means Increased food 
demands 

Increased food demands per person, al¬ 
ways in direct relation to income, will be up 
not less than 3 percent in 1961. 

Everyday, throughout the past 10 years, 
there has been added to the Nation's total 
number of buyers of food and fiber an aver¬ 
age net increase of 5,555 persons. 

Increased water requirements to produce 
these additional foods and fibers are posi¬ 
tively gigantic. 

Some agricultural engineer, who has the 
time and curiosity, should calculate the 
added national water requirements daily Just 
to provide the increased foods and fibers for 
our new consumers for each new day. 


Agricultural production and human nu¬ 
trition are such exact sciences that these 
added water requirements in food could be 
calculated with a fair degree of accuracy. 

7. Water needs of animals multiplying 

In calculating ever-increasing water needs, 
the requiremenes of livestock must be taken 
Into account. On a unit basis these water 
requirements are, of course, far greater than 
actual human consumption. 

A high-producing dairy cow may, for ex¬ 
ample, drink about 200 pounds of water each 
day. And, after all. milk is something like 
87 percent water. 

Increasing water requirements for live¬ 
stock are a major concern to the South—a 
region in which every State has a farm pro¬ 
gram designed, primarily, to balance animal 
production with crop production—a region 
where, due primarily to recent Increases In 
livestock population, the farm Income of five 
States—Kentucky, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and Virginia—on the bases of 
preliminary figures, indicates that in 1950 a 
larger income was earned from animals than 
from crops. 

water—SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

The previous seven items listed indicate 
some of the Nation's newer, more urgent, 
and increasing demands for water resources. 
But they do not. by any means, exhaust the 
total needs of human beings for water. 

Fortunately, water is not a one-crop re¬ 
source, like, for example, fuel oil. 

Regarding distribution for any given year, 
our information about the amount of water 
to be provided for use is a trifle indefinite; 
but we are confident that there will be no 
substantial reduction in the total supply 
available in any given locality over a period 
of years 

It is because of this knowledge that scien¬ 
tists and engineers may work in implicit 
confidence with respect it the possibilities 
for materially increasing economic gains in 
the future, so far as these relate to water and 
other renewable resources. 

Bu. bear in mind that the law of inertia 
operates with respect to the rate at which 
new knowledge is applied. In a democracy 
there must always be infinitely more fol¬ 
lowers than lead-rs. Please do not forget 
this fact: upon the rapid multiplication of 
followers or appllers of scientific and techni¬ 
cal knowledge depends the solution of the 
water-resource problems on American farms 
at the present time. 

FARMERS DEFINED 

It may be n<.;ted, also, thst of the seven 
newer and increasing demands for water, 
five are concerned primarly with urban needs 
(but not exclusively urban needs by any 
means) and two with what may bo called 
segments of farm needs. All seven, in some 
measure, compete for the total available sup¬ 
ply ol water 

Now. let us analyze or examine the specific 
problem: Water—a key to agricultural 
progress. 

First, it is essential to understand what a 
farmer is; the following definition may help. 

A farmer is an individual who works with 
BUwh natural rseour-’es as soil, water, sun¬ 
shine, and plant food for the purpose of 
converting those resources into commodities 
having a higher value than the raw ma¬ 
terials he uses. 

Some such definition is essential to any 
real understanding of the nature and objec¬ 
tives of the occupation of farming. 

THE LAW OF GROSS FARM INCOME 

There Is also a law—a fixed law—of eco¬ 
nomics which Indicates how much money a 
farmer will earn in relation to other farmers, 
as well as the comparative living standard 
that he will be able to attain and support. 
The law may be stated as follows: 

The Income of any farmer for any given 
year, in relation to all farmers. wlU be 
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affected directly by tbe -volume of natural 
resourcee converted Into commoditlee. Tble 
law may be more Important than all other 
Income factors combined. 

PBOGKSSBS or PLANT fiSOWTH 

Tlie definition of farmexs and the so-called 
law of gross farm income are g' en as de¬ 
sirable foundation or background informa¬ 
tion. 

There are countless other laws of science 
and principles of engineering Involved In a 
consideration of the subJect^—^Water*. A Key 
to Agricultural Progress. Of course, we can¬ 
not deal with all of them, but the definition 
of a plant—plants (farm crops) are the 
basis of all farming—eeeins to be another 
minimum essential. The definition follows: 

A plant Is a foundation through which 
abater passes from the soil Into the air. And« 
since a plant extracts mo-t of Its food from 
the water that passes through It, growth Is 
normally in direct ratio to the constant and 
total supply of water available. 

THS LAW or VAXM PROORE8S 

Before considering specific localities. It 
might be well also to present another law 
that has a direct bearing upon the subject; 
namely, Uie law of farm progress, which may 
be stated as follows: 

The relative rate of progress In farming 
for any locality, State, or region is in direct 
proportion to the application of known tech¬ 
nology and science in terms of the percent¬ 
age of total potential applicants, and varies 
with the speed and volume of the applica¬ 
tions. 

PROBLEMS AND BOLUTTONS 

Applying this subject and these principles 
to the South, which Is, of course, tbe pri¬ 
mary interest of those who suggested the 
topic. It Is possible to state the primary 
principles involved In three questions, as 
follows: 

1. What are the relative quantities of 
natural resources (raw materials) available 
to the typical southern farmer? 

2. What are the relative results obtained? 

3. What are the simplest and most practi¬ 
cal ways to Insure change or progress that 
will result In eccnomlc gains? 

SIZE or FARMS 

A' ailable natural resources for farming 
can best be measured by acres of land; at 
least that Is one universal measure com¬ 
monly accepted In the United States. 

Porty-flve percent of the farms In the 
South are less than 50 acres In size: 86 per¬ 
cent are less than 180 acres In size. The aver¬ 
age for all farms in the Nation Is approxi¬ 
mately 200 acres, or was In 1945. 

America’s typical commercial farm has In¬ 
creased In size throughout this century and 
will probably continue to do so. This trend 
applies to commercial farms throughout the 
South. 

Selecting more or less typical States, the 
farms of Alabama, Louisiana, and Missis¬ 
sippi average, for example, 71 acres in size; 
those of Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
average, for example, 149 acres—or almost 
exacUy twice the size or the average for 
those of the Southern States selected. 

If one wishes to compare the relative farm 
Incomes of tbe six States, it will be found 
that the law of gross farm Income applies. 

That this should be true is inevitable. Be- 
catise, If all the farmers in all the six States 
produced the same crops (and animals). and 
made the same yields per acre (and per ani¬ 
mal unit), and sold the commodities for the 
same price, the Incomes of one region would 
be twice as large as the other. 

While not an Integral part of the subject 
under consideration, it seems somewhat re¬ 
lated and certainly is at major Importance. 
And. after all, it Is one and the same thing 
because it involves the relative quantities 
of natural resources (raw materials) han¬ 
dled. including—as the No. 1 item—water 


In terms of tbe total percent and quantity 
(by weight) of the total raw materials sold. 

TnBLSe—PER ACRS AMD FER UMIT 

Average crop yields per acre in the South 
are relatively low. Consider, for example, 
the following typical field crops: 

Com (10-year period): Average production 
per acre for the Nation. 31.4 bushels; for 
the South, 17.9 bushels. During recent years, 
corn yields per acre In many Southern States 
have Increased greatly, but, for the region 
as a whole, no more than the national aver¬ 
age Increase. 

Sweetpotatoes (10-year period): Of 13 
Southern States, 11 were below the national 
average of 90 bushels per acre. Two—^North 
Carolina and Virginia—were above the na¬ 
tional average. With an average production 
of 164 bushels per acre. Maryland topped the 
list of States growing sweetpotatoes com¬ 
mercially. 

These examples are typical. To add other 
commodities would not change the relative 
position of the region with respect to crop 
yields per acre. 

The same relative position Is held with 
respect to production per-anlmal unit. Con¬ 
sider milk production per cow. 

For the first time In the Nation's history, 
the average, annual production per cow went 
above 6,000 pounds in 1948. During the most 
recent 5-year period, average, annual milk 
production per cow In the South Atlantic 
States was 4,128, as compared with a na¬ 
tional average for the period of 4,992 pounds. 
This was e gain for these Southern States 
of 610 pounds per cow over a 25-year pe¬ 
riod, as compared with a national gain of 
413 pounds For the South Central States, 
an average production of 3.322 pounds per 
cow was made during the most recent 6-year 
period; for this section of the South, there 
has been a gain of 94 pounds per cow in 25 
years. 

Animal-production records arc always cor¬ 
related with crop-production records. This 
Is true because feed Is such an important 
factor In animal production Or, to say the 
same thing in another way—all flesh is 
grass. 

That these unit yields are relatively low— 
as applied to crops and animals—Is extremely 
unfortunate, since southern farms are also 
smaller than the national average. The re¬ 
sult is inevitable—low relative average In¬ 
comes on a per farm per worker, and per 
farm family basis for the region. And, most 
important of all, there can be no change In 
the relative Income position of the region— 
regardless of whatever else may be done— 
until these conditions are changed and the 
relative handicaps In one or both removed. 

To make a worth-while contribution to 
Increasing average production per unit—^per 
acre and per animal unit (and also per work¬ 
er) should be the major goal of all workers 
In public agricultural agencies and all others 
who ore primarily interested in the welfare 
of the region. Have you accepted this chal¬ 
lenge? Are you willing to do so? These are 
questions that every individual may ask him¬ 
self; he will not be expected to give an an- 
ewer to Anyone but himself. 


Wliat Progretf Have We Made TowArd 
Peace Siace VJ-Day? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 

or MOaXU OAXOLtNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BSPRSSENTATIVES 

Monday, Auffust 20, 1951 

Bffr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, on yester¬ 
day I participated with my estemed 


colleague, Representative Walter H. 
Juno, ol Minnesota, in Columbia's tele¬ 
vision program, Peoples’ Platform, with 
Mr. Charles ColUngwood, CBS White 
House correspondent, acting as chair¬ 
man of the program. This was a spe¬ 
cial program commemorating the anni¬ 
versary of VJ-day. August 14, 1945. 
Under unanimous consent. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I insert my remarks prepared for this 
program: 

Have We Made Amy Progress Toward Real 
Peace in the Past 6 Years? 

On a world-wide front we have, Mr. Col- 
llngwood, despite tremendous obstacles, t 
consider that today we are nearer a lasting 
peace, especially In view of the fact that 
within 3 weeks forty-odd nations will sit 
down together In San Francisco and sign a 
peace of reconciliation with Japan. 

John Foster Dullee is to be commended 
for pointing up that phrase, “peace of recon¬ 
ciliation.” This San Francisco conference 
Is being thought out In terms of a Christian 
peace without vindictiveness and It la with¬ 
out precedent in the history of peace treaties. 

Furthermore, we have made real progress In 
many areas of the world—through the Tru¬ 
man Doctrine, the Marshall plan, the point 4 
program of technical assistance to under¬ 
developed areas, and the mutual aid under 
the North Atlantic 'Treaty Organization. 

Last Friday, around midnight, the House 
approved legislation which wrapped ell of 
these programs up In one package to be 
known as the Mutual Security Administra¬ 
tion And, Incidentally, my colleague here 
this evening. Walter Jttdd, played an Impor¬ 
tant role In the passage of this legislation 
by the House. 

Further evidence of progress toward peace 
can be found In the very fact that we have 
such an Instrument as the United Nations. 
For the first time In history 60 nations are 
banded together In an international organ¬ 
ization for the purpose of resolving their 
differences in a peaceful way. 

HAS OUR rOREIGN POLICY BEEN EFFECTIVE?— 

U IT A WORKING POUCTT-WHAT SHOULD BE 

THE POLICY FOR THS FUTURE? 

I would say our foreign policy has been 
effective In three fields: 

Economically, In stablllElng Greece and 
Turkey and other areas of Europe through 
the Truman doctrine and the Marshall plan. 

Politically, In the results of tbe Italian 
elections of 1948, In the various interna¬ 
tional agreements, such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and In the approaching 
Japanese Peace Treaty. 

Militarily, in the tremendous accomplish¬ 
ments of the Berlin airlift and in courageous 
response to aggression in Korea. 

Yet, I sense a basic weakness in a fourth 
field which may. In the long run, prove to be 
the most decisive of all—the Ideological 
field. We as a nation have not yet fully 
grasped the fact that we are in an Ideological 
war—a war of Ideas. 

Our opponents for 30 years have woven 
Into their military, economic, and political 
strategy principles and Ideas based on the 
Ideology of Karl Marx. Communism has 
pioneered a new type of war strategy by 
winning the nxinds, hearts, and loyalty of 
mUllons of people without firing a shot. 

'This line of thinking has been convincing¬ 
ly expressed by an outstanding newspaper¬ 
man I met bere In Washington recently, 
namely, Mr. Peter Howard. Incidentally, the 
press will soon carry the announcement of 
hia new book, The World Rebuilt, which will 
be In the bookstores early In September. I 
just received this advance copy and 1 found 
it most informative. It’s an answer to 
Washington Confidential. 

Our future foreign policy besidee economie, 
political, and military programs must Include 
a more- thought-through and worked-out 
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program of Ideological warfare. The Voice 
of America program has done a certain 
amount. The fonnatlon of the psycholog¬ 
ical strategy board under the leadership of 
Dr. Gordon Gray, president of the Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina, is a step in the right 
direction. 

It is not propaganda we need but a great 
national rededication to the basic ideas of 
democracy, What we need Is a return to 
absolute honesty and the simple principles 
stamped on every coin, "E Plurlbus Unum” 
or teamwork, and ‘Tn God We Trust.” Our 
national policy must embrace not only mil¬ 
itary rearmament hut moral rearmament. 

OUR RELATIONS WITH OUR ALLIES: HAVE THE 

INTTERVENINC TEARS SINCE THE END OF HOS¬ 
TILITIES WEAKENED OR STRENGTHENED THEIR 

FRIENDSHIP OR SUPPORT? 

To me, that’s the key to our discussion this 
evening, Mr. Colllngswood. Properly devel¬ 
oped relations with our allies is the most im¬ 
portant aspect of our foreign policy. 

Early in January. I attended a public meet¬ 
ing at Washington's Shoreham Hotel and 
heard a former Communist from the Ger> 
man Ruhr say, “Ti’ue unity in the West 
would be Jke an atom bomb on the Krem¬ 
lin." About this same time I witnessed a 
marvelous musical stage production. "Jo- 
tham Valley." I understand this show is now 
playing In Hollywood at the Carthay Circle 
Theater and is booked for San Francisco 
during the Japanese Peace Conference. A 
cowboy quartet in Jotham Valley sings a 
catchy little song. It goes like this: "When 
I point my finger at my neighbor, there are 
three more pointing back at me.” That’s It. 
Teamwork is a lot more likely to happen if 
we deal with our own faults Instead of spot¬ 
lighting the other fellow’s. 

That’s certainly true In the family. I 
know In my own case when I stopped tolling 
the kids what was wrong all the time and 
began to study these three points, things 
changed and the kids straightened up on 
their own. Maybe what’s good for one fam¬ 
ily is good for a family of nations. 

We Americans have to face the uncomfor¬ 
table fact that we do not enjoy the com¬ 
plete trust and confidence of many of the 
peoples of the world. They may like us but 
do not love us. 

1 found this to be true when as a member 
of a congressional committee in 1949, I 
had the opportunity of meeting key leaders 
in 10 far-eastern nations. Conversations 
with U. N leaders here in America this year 
have confirmed my conclusion. 

This situation must be remedied and I 
feel that It can be—and quickly. 

Confidence can be restored If we are willing 
to do two things: 

First, admit mistakes when we make them. 
There is nothing more disarming than an 
honest apology. 

I remember how deeply moved 1 was to 
hear a member of the Japanese Diet, Mr. 
Kltamura, Just over a year ago speak to the 
House of Representatives. With sincere emo¬ 
tions he expressed our "deepest regret for 
the tragic trouble that we have caused to 
the people of the United States.” 

This honest apology from a leading Japa¬ 
nese—which, incidentally, was carried by the 
newspapers from coast to coast—was encour¬ 
aging evidence that there are forces at work 
In Japan which will Insure that that great 
nation will become a democratic and peace- 
loving country. 

We have created the ideal paper plans for 
a sound Japan—first, by helping them with 
their democratic constitution, and second, 
by giving them a peace of reconclllai-lon. 

But we also need to help them build up 
the spirit of democracy within the hearts of 
the people if the paper plans are to be a 
success. 


Second, we must export the basic ideas 
of democracy on which our country was 
originally built. The House of Representa¬ 
tives Friday authorUsed an additional 
$7,600,000,000 for material and military aid 
for mutual defense. If we only send this 
type of aid, without at the same time giv¬ 
ing these people our hearts, we will incur 
not their gratitude, but their resentment. 

IS THE UNITED NATIONS WORKING? 

Mr. Colllngwood, the U. N. Is like democ¬ 
racy—“Democracy works If you do.” Like 
democracy, the U. N. has shown remarkable 
strength and remarkable weakness. Yet, 
surely the credit side far outweighs the debit 
side. 

1. U. N. Intervention, by forcing Soviet 
troops out of Iran in 1948, preserved the In¬ 
dependence of that vital middle-eastern 
country. 

2. The 1949 accomplishments in Palestine 
by United Nations representative Dr. Ralph 
Bunche were magnificent. 

3. I am reminded of the U. N. mission to 
Indonesia In 1949, which provided the basis 
for the transter of sovereignty to the Indo¬ 
nesian people. 

4. Prompt action by the United Nations 
in stopping aggression In Korea, to my think¬ 
ing. strengthened this international body 
and certainly enhanced its prestige. 

5. Presently, as a United Nations repre¬ 
sentative, Dr. Frank Graham of North Caro¬ 
lina sojourns in India, attempting to me¬ 
diate by peaceful settlement the serious dif¬ 
ferences between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir. 

At the same time there is plenty of room 
lor Improvement in the United Nations. As 
one of the U. N. delegates stated recently, 
whenever a U, N. committee meets, there are 
two sets of problems—the problems that are 
on the table and the problems that are 
around the table. He meant the problems 
of human nature among the delegates them¬ 
selves. 

It Is like this handkerchief I hold in each 
hand. When l pull to the right and Insist 
on my way and you pull to the left and In¬ 
sist on your way—there is tension. When 
I stop wanting my way and you stop want¬ 
ing your way and both want the right way— 
there Is no tension and there is unity. 

That is the sort of spirit needed in the 
U. N. 

OUR POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 

The problems of the Far East, as my col¬ 
league Walter Judd so well knows, are more 
complicated than in any other place in the 
world. It Is In Asia, in ray opinion, where 
the great events of the future will take 
place. 

Lenin has said that the road to London 
and Washington lies through Peiping and 
Calcutta. 

I am thinking of the fact that there are 
more people In the Far East than all the rest 
of the world put together. These millions 
of people are undergoing a revolutionary fer¬ 
ment. 

What will be the answer? 

Which ideas will win the minds and 
hearts of the millions of Asia? 

It is going to be the revolution of mate¬ 
rialism fostered by the Kremlin or will it be 
the kind of revolution based on absolute 
moral standards and the guidance of Ood? 

It is largely up to you and me—America, 
and the lead that we give. 

SUMMARY 

To summarlee my position, Mr. Colllng¬ 
wood, on the challenging theme we have 
been discussing I will say we can eliminate 
friction in our homes, within political par¬ 
ties, and furthermore we can as a great na¬ 
tion win the peace If we are willing to make 
our decisions on the basis of what's right 
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Instead of who is right, remembering that 
It’s no good to point our finger at our neigh¬ 
bor—without first dealing with the three 
pointing hack at ourselves. 

To win the peace—we need to know what 
peace really is. I like the definition of 
Prank Buchman, who has been nominated 
for this year’s Nobel Peace Prise when he 
says, "Peace is not Just an Idea, It Is people 
becoming different.” And, that's where ev¬ 
ery man, woman and child has a part. It 
is from the little private wars that big wars 
grow. The small boy’s remark is correct: 
“If you want to stop war in the world, stop 
war in the home.” 

It Is the wars between husband and wife, 
between labor and management and be¬ 
tween races, that make possible wars be¬ 
tween nations. 

And everybody, whether he has a tele¬ 
vision set and can have the benefit of all 
this wisdom that Walter and I have been 
putting out tonight—or not——everybody 
can do something about ending their little 
private wars and start to do things differ¬ 
ently tonight. 

With all the international treaties, aid 
programs and United Nations In the world— 
they will all succeed or fail according to the 
way you and I live. 


Postal Uniim Expert on Retiree Delictt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. McCarthy 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Moriday, August 20,1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr, Speaker, the 
following article, written by Mr. Jerome 
Keating, executive secretary of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Letter Carriers. Is 
an excellent explanation of the present 
condition of the retirement fund for 
Government employees. Mr. Keating 
presents a strong argument in support of 
the contention that retirement benefits 
for Government employees can be in¬ 
creased without impairing the solvency 
of the retirement fund. 

I From the Washington Ttmes-Herald of 
August 17, 1951J 

Postal Union Expert on Retiree Deficit 

Eai’ly in this congressional session. It ap¬ 
peared that legislation to Improve the pres¬ 
ent civil service retirement act and to pro¬ 
vide an Increased annuity for retired people 
now on the rolls stood an excellent chance 
for early enactment. The picture has 
changed considerably and now prospects do 
not look so favorable. The difficulty con¬ 
fronting this legislation hinges on the old 
controversy as to how a government retire¬ 
ment system should be financed. Civil serv¬ 
ice employees are keenly aware that, despite 
the fact they contribute 6 percent of their 
salary to the civil service retirement fund- 
compared to percent under social secu¬ 
rity—survivorship benefits under social secu¬ 
rity are much more liberal than those under 
civil service retirement. B. 995, now before 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com¬ 
mittee, if enacted, will go a long way toward 
eliminating this discrimination. S. 995 will 
also help materially in mitigating the hard¬ 
ships to retired civil service employees who 
now find their present annuity pathetically 
Inadequate in the face of today’s high cost of 
living. 
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The hope for early enactment of S. 095 
bumped up against the rock of ‘‘actuarial 
BOlvency." Social security is not concerned 
with actuarial solvency—it is practically on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. Despite the fact that 
on May 31,1951, there was $4,236,696,470.33 in 
the civil service retirement fund, chairman 
Robert Ramspeck of the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission has made the statement that the 
fund Is deficient to the extent of $6,000,000,- 
000. To the lay mind, this Is confusing and 
contradictory 

It Is confusing even to actuaries and we 
find that many of them actively dispute the 
necessity of having an actuarially funded 
Qoverument retirement system. To have 
a fund completely actuarially solvent, it 
would be necessary to have on hand suffi¬ 
cient money to not only pay the present and 
future claims of all those now on retirement, 
but to pay the future claims of all active 
employees until the time of their death and. 
If the employee should leave a widow with 
survivorship rights, long after their death. 
In addition, It would provide the fund with 
sufficient administrative funds to operate 
the system until all such benefits had been 
completely paid. It is difficult to compute 
the amounts required for an actuarially 
funded plan. It is extremely difficult even 
for Insurance companies whose benefit pro¬ 
visions are exact and precise In the case 
of a Government retirement system It Is Im¬ 
possible—one might also add, unnecessary. 

On the subject of estimating pension 
costs, I think It well to quote from a state¬ 
ment made by Murray W. Latimer, an expert 
In the pension field, in a report to the trus¬ 
tees of the United Mine Workers. The state¬ 
ment was carried In a bulletin put out by 
the University of Illinois under the title, 
“Pension Plans In Collective Bargaining.’* 
Mr. Latimer’s statement reads as follows: 

“Data relating to the ages, lengths of 
service, and number of miners are, of course, 
desirable. But these factors, without more, 
will not give an accurate Indication as to 
what the pension load of the miners’ wel¬ 
fare fund would be Initially or In the years 
to come. That load would be the result of 
Individual decisions made by tens of thou¬ 
sands of individuals having a wide variety of 
conditions to face and a host of considera¬ 
tions to take Into account. If every remote 
relevant fact were collected about every min¬ 
er who has worked In an Amerlcal coal mine 
since 1776 and all the actuaries now alive 
were to do nothing for the next 10 yeare but 
make estimates of what the proposed pen¬ 
sion plan would cost, they would still not 
know the answer. All their data would not 
tell them what the miners themselves would 
think, and that. In the final analyeie, would 
he controlling. 

“The shortest, qiUckest, cheapest, and, in 
fact, the only way to find out what a pen¬ 
sion plan costs Is to try it out—and for sev¬ 
eral yeare. The collection and analysis of 
data for the railroad retirement system cost 
many millions, and none of the estimates 
were borne out. Some were too high, some 
were too low—and if the life of the system 
depended upon the infallibility of prognosU- 
cators, it would never have left the ground. 
And so it Is with all pension systems.’’ 

I believe this, in a brief way. pretty well 
sums up exactly what you are up against 
when you attempt to estimate what retire¬ 
ment benefits and survivorship benefits are 
going to eoet. The only factor that you can 
absolutely rely upon Is the factor of ex¬ 
perience. and the experience of the clvll- 
eervlce retirement fund has shown the fund 
increasing rapidly from $1,876,237,661.70 In 
1945 to $4.336.896,4704» In May 1961. 

The funded system usually results In ex¬ 
cess accumulation of reserves. 

Since the ci’^i-service retirement fund was 
first established in 1821 down through the 


present day. the board of actuaries of the 
clvll-servlce retirement fund have been con¬ 
sistently conservative in their cost estimates. 

In their third annual report, submitted on 
January 10. 1624, the board of actuaries 
declaredt “Experience of other systems prom- 
ir}e that the annual pa>*ncnte required of 
the Government may be expected to Increase 
ultimately to over 20 percent of the payroll 
if they are not met as they accrue.’* 

For the first 0 years of Its operation. Con¬ 
gress did not appropriate a single cent for 
the operation of the fund. Since that time 
they have appropriated amounts far less 
than what has been recommended by the 
as uarles. Tet in no single year his the 
Government's share, according to the actu¬ 
aries* own figures. Including normal and de¬ 
ficiency costs, equaled as much as 12 per¬ 
cent. For the year ending June 30. 1945, the 
Government’s share was placed at 6.50 per¬ 
cent—a far cry from the 20 percent prophe- 
s’ -d In 1924, 

When the Langer - Chavee - Stevenson 
amendments were before Congress in 1947 
and 1948, tbe board of actuaries was re¬ 
quested to submit a report. Tbe report was 
submitted to Chairman Edwakd H. Rebs un¬ 
der date of May 21, 1947, and predicted that 
the amended bill would cost 12.62 percent 
of the payroll. This figure applied to nor¬ 
mal costs only and did not Include de¬ 
ficiency coats. The report lor the year end¬ 
ing June 80,1949, which is the last one pub¬ 
lished, placed the normal cost at 8.60 percent 
of the payroll. 

Much could be said on how a Govern¬ 
ment retirement fund should be financed. 
Without delving too deeply into the intrica¬ 
cies of tbe matter, let us listen to another 
qualified witness—this time the witness is 
Mr. A. A. Weinberg, consulting actuary, of 
Chicago, who In the second annual state¬ 
ment of the board of trustees of tbe retire¬ 
ment system of Illinois on June 80. 1945, 
stated: 

“Some variations to the funding method 
of financing retirement provisions have been 
adopted by various government agencies. 
A number of these agencies provide for the 
financing ci the retirement benefits strictly 
upon the basis of cash requirements, meet¬ 
ing the cost of the benefits as they mature, 
and making no advance provision for these 
obligations. Other agencies have modified 
the accepted method by providing for the 
accumulation of a moderate reserve, which 
In some instances represents a substantlsl 
proportion of the reserves required under a 
funding plan. 

“The State employees’ retirement system 
of Illinois provides for the latter method of 
financing. Current contributions by the 
State are substantially above cash require¬ 
ments for the matured benefits. These con¬ 
tributions to a fiscal year are equal to an 
amount representing the anticipated aver¬ 
age annual ezpenditums of the system for 
that part of the benefits tor which the 
State is obligated, covering a period of 10 
years next following that for which a con¬ 
tribution is made. This method of financing 
Is considered api»oprlate and practicable 
In eases in which the State is tbe employer, 
on the theory that the State le a perpetual 
entity having unliznlted taxing authority 
and can always raise the funds neceaeary to 
meet the revenue requirement of Its various 
agencies and departments.” 

We hope that the Senate and House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committees will 
look past the recommendations and esti¬ 
mates of the board of actuaries and the Civil 
Service Commission and paas this legisla¬ 
tion that is so ecarely needed. We hope that 
the practical side of coet and needed reform 
will not be smothered in a theoretical pro¬ 
jection of imagined costs of the future. 


Tht People WHl Drive Oat of Waeiuiigtoa 
All of tbo Mioke, the Pinks, and tko 
Stiiiks Who Are Destroying ^e Moral 
Fiber, tbe Very Warp and Woof of 
Good Govemmont 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. B. CARROLL REECE 

or TXNNXSBXS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 1 
include an address I delivered at a Re¬ 
publican rally and clambake, Newport, 
R. L, August 10, 1951; 

We meet today in this beautiful and his¬ 
toric city of Newport. R. I., to renew our 
fealty to a great political party and to dedi¬ 
cate our services to making It a stronger and 
more useful Instrument of government— 
veritably, tbe only Instrument available 
through which the principle of liberty, in¬ 
dividual opportunity, and our system of 
enterprise of free labor and free manage¬ 
ment can be saved. 

Rhode Island was onoe a banner Republi¬ 
can State. Today it is widely recognized as 
one of the strongest Democratic States in 
the Union. This transformation has come to 
pass notwithstanding the fact that no State 
in the Union has been more handicapped 
by New Deal maladministration than your 
own State. 

True, you get some Federal hand-outs. 
These have been made to appear moat allur¬ 
ing. Yet, for every dollar you get from the 
Federal Government, the State of Rhode 
Island has to send 10 in tax money to 
Washington. A citizen who would arise and 
protest this as bad business would, of course, 
at once be labeled as a reactionary and one 
who le living In the past. 

But worse still, along with your purchases 
of Federal grants with your own money comes 
Federal dictation, regimentation, and a loss 
of your personal freedom. We travel the 
old merry-go-round—Federal pap to pur¬ 
chase support at elections, higher taxes to 
pay for Government spending; higher prices 
because of the higher eoet of Government; 
and some day—tbe collapae. 

It is bard to believe that the sound-think¬ 
ing people of Rhode Island really believe In 
such policies. Tour presence here Indi¬ 
cates that all the sparks of freedom have 
not been extinguished. Here is the nucleus 
for the organization of a fight that can re¬ 
store good government and sound govern¬ 
ment to the people of Rhode Island and the 
Nation. 

Effective and Intensive efforts at the pre¬ 
cinct level will constitute the difference be¬ 
tween victory and defeat not alone in Rhode 
Island but in many other States at the 1952 
election. A revitalized and an aggressive 
Republican Party will be a tremendous fac¬ 
tor in the future progress and prosperity of 
this State. As In the country itself, Rhode 
Island needs a strong, two-party system to 
achieve and to maintain good government. 

It Is a simple fact of history that any 
administration—be It Federal, State, or 
local—will soon subordinate the best inter¬ 
ests of the people to Its own interests unless 
there Is a vigorous, intelligent opposition 
party, devoted to a fearless, relentless ap¬ 
praisal of the actions of the majority party. 

A party too long in control becomes callous 
and indifferent. In its ambition to perpetu¬ 
ate Itself, It seeks more and more power over 
the people it claims to represent. It finds 
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that power feeds upon bigger appropriations 
and heavier taxes. A little corruption here 
and there begets more and greater corrup¬ 
tion. and finally the people discover they 
have been sold Into a bondage of debt and 
taxes which will be a burden upon their fam¬ 
ilies as long as they live. Lenin. Just before 
his death, made his great prediction when he 
said, '‘England will expand herself into de¬ 
struction, Germany will arm herself into de¬ 
struction, and the United States will spend 
herself into destruction." The first two 
have come true and we are rapidly approach¬ 
ing for the very reason T enin gave. 

There is a particular cause today to organ¬ 
ize to fight this battle for America. 

We are faced with crises never equaled 
before in our national life. We hysterically 
shower money abroad to build up defenses 
against communism. We are obliged to 
regiment and fetter American life that we 
can prepare for the big day they tell us is 
ahead. 

How did this all come to pass in six short 
years? Who is responsible for the decline 
of our national prestige abroad and our na¬ 
tional defenses at home? 

When the awful agony of World War II 
came to an end, America was the one great 
star in the world We had the mightiest 
armaments and we had the power that comes 
from an apparently inexhaustible treasury. 
We stood at the pinnacle of history. All 
nations were looking to us for support, guid¬ 
ance, and inspiration. We could have laid 
down the terms and insisted upon a just 
peace; a peace that would give us the oppor¬ 
tunity of realizing the ageless ambitions of 
man 

But we frittered away that opportunity. 
We listened to the subtle voice of the man 
whom President Truman once called "good 
old Joe Stalin" At Yalta, Tehran, and 
Potsdam, we appeased the "Red brothers,” 
and literally gave away our security. We 
sat silently by and let the Communists ab¬ 
sorb Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, East 
Germany, Manchuria, Outer ifon'rolia, Port 
Arthur, and the Kuriles. One by one they 
fell. And we hoped each would bo the last. 
Could you imagine such a tragedy happening 
if your distinguished townsman, Henry P. 
Pletcher, had been Secretary of State? 

We sold out our faithful ally. Nationalist 
China, at Yalta and Potsdam, even at a time 
when the Chinese were fighting side by side 
with our troops against the Japanese. In¬ 
stead of cementing a friendship with the 
Chinese people which would have given us 
a free and peaceful Asia, we tried to force 
the Red government down the throat of 
Chlang Kai-shek. These .architects of dis¬ 
aster and defeat were foolish enough to be¬ 
lieve you can make a lasting deal with the 
Communists. 

By nov I hope these fuzzy thinkers 
realize the only time a coalition with a tiger 
can succeed Is when you are inside the tiger. 

I hope wo learn the bitter lesson before 
it is too late. Communism thrives on weak¬ 
ness. Fear, vacillation, and hesitancy are 
an invitation to the Communists to walk in. 
In dealing with Communists we should lead 
from strength and not from fear. 

The only thing that will ever stop the 
Kremlin is a show of strength, a display of 
will and incisive leadership. Milquetoast 
leadership is the Kremlin's dish. And that 
is the kind of faltering, blundering leader¬ 
ship the American people have had in this 
crl'‘lcal period. 

It is the kind of leadership that makes the 
future uncertain. 

That is the kind of leadership that enabled 
Soviet Russia to gobble up nation after 
nation and spread its domination from 
170.000,000 to 300.000.000 people‘In 5 years. 

That is the Kind of leadership that in five 
short years reduced us from th'? high posi¬ 


tion we held at the close of World War II to 
a position where we are literally cringing be¬ 
fore Russia and its satellites. 

I tell you we cannot expect these same 
architects of our misfortune, the same de¬ 
signers of our disasters, to provide the solu¬ 
tion that will save America. After a crew 
had carelessly wrecked a ship, no sane person 
would employ that same crew to salvage it. 

The real problem which faces America now 
is how to prevent these diaclples of scclal- 
ism, these suborners of our Constitution and 
our liberty, t^om wrecking our country be¬ 
yond repair. 

Of course, there is no escape now from the 
tremendous cost of war armaments. It is 
the price we must pay for the blunders of 
this administration. We must spend bil¬ 
lions to make ourselves secure from our 
former comrades; those whom we rescued 
from the bloody hands of Hitler. We must 
build our Army. Navy. Air Ptorce, and Marines 
to such proportions that we will be safe 
fro n attack. 

And we should hot forget the great record 
which that Republican Eightieth Congress 
made in providing for an adequate national 
defense. That Congress knew exactly what 
it was doing. And if President Truman had 
followed the direction and properly admin¬ 
istered the defense legislation sent to him by 
that Republican Eightieth Congress we 
would not now be authorizing an armed- 
services budget in excess of 175,000.000,000 
for this fiscal year—and I might go even fur¬ 
ther in saying that In all probability we 
would not now be engaged in a war in Korea. 
The Eightieth Congress fixed the size of our 
Armed Forces at 2,040,000 men, and provided 
ample funds to support those forces. But 
President Truman decided that only about 
1,000,000 men were needed in the armed 
services at that time. That same Eightieth 
Congress authorized an Air Force of 70 groups 
and provided funds for those 70 groups, only 
to hear the President say a 48-group Air 
Force was enough, and then refuse to enlarge 
the Air Force or to use the money we had 
provided for that purpose. 

The Eightieth Congress authorized and 
expanded the naval air program, Including a 
super-aircraft carrier upon which work was 
begun and then ordered stopped by the 
Prebident, at a dead loss of $20,000,000. 

The Eightieth Congress also blocked the 
attempt to put the Marine Corps completely 
out of business. 

This great record was being made while 
President ‘Truman was running up and down 
the country denouncing the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. 

We now have 3,500,000 men In our Armed 
Forces. We have an 89-group Air Force. 
And, believe it or not, we are now building 
that new superaircraft carrier, after more 
than 2 years of precious time has been lost, 
and at a great Increase In cost. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress was 
so far ahead of the President in preparing 
our national defense for these troublesome 
days that only last week the Democratic 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
admitted that the Republican Eightieth Con¬ 
gress had actually done more to build a 
strong national defense than any peacetime 
Congress In history. 

And that Republican Eightieth Congress 
not only provided funds for strong national 
defense, but it balanced our national budget 
and created a surplus for the first time in 
nearly 20 years, made payments on the na¬ 
tional debt, and In addition to all this. Fed¬ 
eral taxes were reduced for the first time 
in a generation—reduced by more than 
$5,600,000,000 a year, and more than 7,000,000 
low-income Amerlcazui were taken entirely 
off the tax rolls. 

But equally Important, this Republican 
Congress tried in every way to get the Presi¬ 
dent and his Secretary of State to change 


their policies concerning China which have 
proven so disastrous to us and the world. 

And I might add all this was done in the 
Hotxse under the leadership of your neighbor 
and friend. Speaker Joseph W. Martin, and 
in the Senate under the leadership of that 
able statesman, Robert A. Taft. 

We must help the countries of Europe to 
realize the threat they face from commu¬ 
nism. 

This fight against communism is not con¬ 
fined to the European front. We face danger 
in a dozen sectors. Each is important; each 
is vital. 

If the restraint of communism Is our goal, 
we cannot fail to give support to Nationalist 
China. Turkey, Spain, and every country 
which can be enlisted in this fight. 

Old passions and old prejudices must be 
cast aside. In this struggle against com¬ 
munism. we need all the military support we 
can possibly secure. 

Paced with these tremendous expenses 
abroad, we might expect a little reason in our 
spending at home. But this is apparently 
a futile hope. Spending for polltics-as-usual 
goes on without Interruption at the same old 
stand. To the spenders, what happens to 
the country is of no great importance, If It 
will win the next election. 

"After all," as a top New Dealer once said, 
"we owe it to ourselves." Again, we should 
remember Lenin once said, “if I can control 
the currency of a country I don't care who 
may control its army." 

The sad consequences of that type of think¬ 
ing are now revealed In high prices and high 
taxes. One chases the other. 

The household budget of every family in 
the land feels the daily pinch of inflation— 
sky-high prices which leave the working- 
man’s family with a reduced standard of 
living—and the trouble with the new controls 
bill is it controls everything except inflation. 

We all recognize that Washington pay- 
rollers are doing more to stoke the fires of 
inflation than any other force in the whole 
national economy. 

Runaway Federal spending, waste, and ex¬ 
travagance which shocks even the most cal¬ 
loused observer, is the one great impulse to 
runaway prices today. 

The President himself recently warned us, 
"Buy only what you need and cannot do with¬ 
out. • • He told us we must forego 

some of the luxuries and conveniences of 
life. That was reassuring. We had hoped for 
a few hours that the administration was 
going to reform. 

But the news came out a few days later that 
the Army had purchased 68,000,000 can 
openers, or about 22 for every man and 
woman in the military service. 

And the Army recently purchased 6,000,000 
gallons of paint, estimated to be enough for 
a full year’s requirements. But the Army 
demanded delivery in 60 days. You can 
realize what that meant to paint prices. 

A little while later the Quartermaster 
called for bids on about 12,000.000 pairs of 
boots and shoes, although actual needs for 
a year were stated to be less than 5.000,000 
pairs. That didn't make shoe prices slow 
down. 

Last January the Quartermaster Service 
purchased 6,000,000 pounds of oleo at 25^ 
cents a pound. And at the very same time 
the Department of Agriculture was selling 
6,000.000 pounds of surplus butter abroad for 
15 cents a pound. The record production 
this year will do more to keep prices down 
than a dozen Government agencies. 

In the current budget the State Depart¬ 
ment asked Congress for $25,000 for lunches 
to entertain visiting officials and scholars 
from abroad. The Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee of the House found that each of the 
lunches figured out to $8.73 per person. 
That's very fancy eating at the expense of 
the American taxpayers. Well, Congress 
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knocked that Item out of the bill. And we 
shall knock out many like extravagances be> 
fore the session Is over. 

On the appropriation bills for 1952 the 
Republleans in the House have cut more 
than $3,000,000,000. 

The President says we must “make the 
most efficient use of the Nation’s manpower.” 
But we find the Government agencies ex¬ 
panding at the rate of almost 2.000 workers 
every day. 

It was revealed recently before the House 
Appropriations Committee that one of the 
so>called new emergency agencies was hir¬ 
ing many more stenographers than were au- 
Ihorlaed In its budget. The answer? Well. 
It was “stockpiling stenographers” against 
possible future needs—hiring people and 
carrying them on the payroll until they 
might be needed. 

These shocking examples give you a picture 
of the tone and tenor of spendthrift Wash¬ 
ington today—spend and spend, tax and tax. 
You all know that Immoral slogan—the bat¬ 
tle cry of spenders bent on making America 
over in the image of socialism and the police 
state. 

But to a man, America says: “They shall 
not pass." 

America is desperate for clear and con¬ 
sistent policies and for truthful presentation 
of facts by their leaders. 

How can our people avoid confusion when 
the administration itself Is apparently so 
confused that Secretary of Defense Marshall 
told the House Appropriations Committee the 
United States knows very little about Rus¬ 
sia’s military strength, while Secretary of 
State Acheson tells us the Russians have 
4,000,000 troops, 200 divisions, and the world’s 
largest jet air force with 20,000 front line 
planes, including excellent Jet fighters. 
Whom are we supposed to believe? 

And how do we reconcile the statement of 
Army Secretary Pace that we are ready for 
war with Russia with the testimony of Gen¬ 
eral Vandeuberg that we have only a “shoe¬ 
string airforce." 

T’he Congress has appropriated billions 
upon billions to build up our armaments. 
iSince World War II we have appropriated 
fiJi defense nearly $200,000,000,000. If we 
!>ry not now better prepared than some of our 
..dministrators say we arc. It Is high time the 
American people demanded some new ad- 
imulstraturs. 

There la abundant evidence of waste and 
extravagance In some of our military ex¬ 
penditures W.’ must continue to spend bil¬ 
lions for defense, but Uie strain of this 
burden is so great we cannot continue to 
support waste in any way. shape, or form. 
The Congress should create a Joint Com¬ 
mittee of the House and Senate to care¬ 
fully scrutinize military expenditures. Such 
a committee would exercise a restraining 
hand over bureaucra'-lc excesses and would 
provide some assurance that the people who 
pay these vast bills are getting a dollar’s 
worth ol value for the dollars they pay In 
taxes. 

Ten years ago, the cost of government— 
Federal, State, and local—took approximately 
14 percent of the national Income. When 
the war ended in 1946, taxation was taking 
27 percent of all our Income. This year the 
best available figures indicate that taxation 
will take approximately 29 percent of the 
people’s Income. 

A study committee for the Foundation for 
Economic Education under Dr, Leonard Reed 
recently reported that when taxes went be¬ 
yond 25 percent of a nation's income dicta¬ 
torship was near. 

And next year, on the basis of the admin¬ 
istration tax bill which recently passed the 
House over the opposition of myself, and most 
of our Republican colleagues, taxes would 


take 82 percent of all our income. Bemem- 
ber Lenin’s great prediction that the United 
States would destroy Itself by spending. 

It should be crystal clear that when gov¬ 
ernment confiscates a third of what the peo¬ 
ple earn—when people work 1 day In 8 for the 
government—they can no longer be free and 
independent. They must look to govern¬ 
ment for help. They have become exactly 
what the Socialists dream of—incipient 
wards of the state. 

Just as 14 percent became 29 percent, and 
29 percent became 32 percent, unless the peo¬ 
ple bring this wicked trend to on abrupt halt 
and fire the spenders, the 82 percent will soon 
become 40 percent as It is today in Socialist 
Britain, and eventually 80 percent as It is 
today in Communist Russia. When that 
happens, you can be sure our great American 
concept of freedom, opportunity, our system 
of enterprise, and a better way of life will 
have vanished forever. When that happens 
the last bulwark of free government, here and 
abroad, will have been destroyed. 

Our forefathers founded this Republic upon 
the principle of liberty and individual oppor¬ 
tunity. and the Communist concept that the 
people belong to the government is repug¬ 
nant to every provision of our Constitution 
and to every Instinct of the American peo¬ 
ple. The American people do not belong to 
the Government; the American Government 
belongs to the people—and the people belong 
only to God. 

The people of the Nation are turning to 
the Republican Party as the instrument to 
restore integrity, decency, and morality to 
their Government. They recognize In our 
party the Instrument through which they 
can regain confidence in the competence, the 
honesty, and the good faith of their admin¬ 
istrators. They are hungry for leadership 
whose own example of euilcal conduct will 
establish a pattern of moral standards that 
will command the respect of our own coun¬ 
try and the world. 

The vast majority of our people are dis¬ 
gusted with mink-coat and deep-freeze 
scandals. RFC loans to political favorites, 
Influence peddlers, and 5 percenters—they 
are disgusted with all the minks, the pinks, 
and the stinks In Washington who are de¬ 
stroying the moral fiber, the very warp and 
woof of good government. They know that 
the only way the mess can be cleaned up 
is by a new, crusading leadership, dedicated 
to reviving the moral health of the United 
States Government. 

Yes, the voters of America have a Job cut 
out for them. Our workers, our buBinesB- 
men, our farmers, and our housewives have 
a Job cut out for them. In all history, the 
responsibility of citizenship never rested so 
heavily upon the people—it rests upon each 
of us Just as heavily as if we were on the 
firing line in Korea. 

The task cannot be mistaken. We must 
run every last one of these appeasers, these 
blunderers, these corrupters ol power, these 
discli les of alien philosophies out of Wash¬ 
ington. 

If we don't do it, America Is gone. 

Once again, we muat place lights in the 
belfry of the Old Nmth Church 

Once again, not one Paul Revere, but thou¬ 
sands like him must ride forth. 

American liberty was born in New Eng¬ 
land. Let New England be true to its her¬ 
itage and give American liberty the rebirth 
that will save our country. 

The task is not for the few, but for the 
many. Every single one of us must Join 
in the crusade. We cannot run the risk that 
if one falls, aU fail. Bach must do his Job. 

We must dedicate ourselves to restoring 
faith in freedom, in Individual liberty, and 
In God. We are Joined In a battle that we 
cannot and must not lose. 


Hob of tile Tronbie for Our Mtehino* 
Tool laduitry 

EXTENSION OF BEMABKS 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. August 20,1951 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, In the 
long study made by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs much interesting testi¬ 
mony was brought before us relative to 
the whole program of production for the 
security and defense of this country and 
of the free world in which we must play 
a leading part. It interested me to have 
civilians and defense witnesses alike 
echo the words of the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association relative to one 
of the key production problems with 
which we are faced. 

At various times I have laid before you 
some of the problems of this essential in¬ 
dustry. essential both in war and in 
peace. Unable to amortize their ma¬ 
chines in a reasonable length of time, 
the industry has had to slow down pro¬ 
duction until it reached a point of some¬ 
thing like one-third of Us capacity at 
the beginning of World War II. A ruling 
of the early thirties stood In the way, 
and foreign factories leaped into the 
field. Nor were orders forthcoming from 
the services which might have stepped 
up the renewals, due apparently to lack 
of programs and plans. 

At the same time the new type air¬ 
planes, guns, and weapons of all sorts 
require a pretty complete retooling. If 
our military needs are actual and emer¬ 
gent—and we have no reason to believe 
them otherwise—then certainly the ma¬ 
chine-tool makers have been curtailed 
beyond both reason and wisdom in the 
materials and the freedom to move 
which they require. 

On Thursday of last week, Mr. Speak¬ 
er, August 16, the Cleveland Plain Deal¬ 
er ran an editorial pointing up one side 
of the problem which I include in my 
remarks: 

WmcEE Bottlenecks Begin 

After all the hurrah It now appears that 
the mobilization program is in trouble. June 
deliveries of military aircraft are reported 
to have dropped below those of a month 
before, and the entire program was reported 
running about 20 percent behind schedule. 

The big trouble has been the shortness of 
machine tools, particularly those used In 
building Jet aircraft. 

One is impressed with the reply of the 
machine-tool makers, who offer no apologies, 
and whose remarks make sense, which ap¬ 
peared In the August 6 edition of Newsweek, 
as follows: 

'* ‘We've been predicting this for more than 
a year,’ an official of the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association said last week, 
'and our committee has been in Washing¬ 
ton every week trying to get something 
done. • • • We repeatedly begged and 

urged help from Washington,*** 

Newsweek quoted a Weraey & Bwaeey offi¬ 
cial as having said: 

” 'The airplane boys end Washington brass 
are looking for a whipping boy,’ he aald, ’and 
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wa’re It for the time being, as we were In the 
last war, but we produced then, and will do 
It again when and if It’s neceeeary and when 
and If Washington tells us how much it 
wants, and when and if they give us the 
materials to do it with’/' 

The machine-tool bottleneck may proper¬ 
ly trace its existence to Washington’s in¬ 
ability to make up its mind in time and to 
give the necessary orders and cooperation. 


Water Retourcet: A Key to Agricultural 
Progress—Part 2 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CARL ELLIOn 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15.1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, our sci¬ 
entists in the field of agriculture have 
demonstrated that crops can be produced 
in water alone, provided the water con¬ 
tains plant food in solution. A shortage 
of water is usually the direct cause of 
low crop yields. The crux of the problem 
In the South where we have the largest 
rainfall in the United States, is the con¬ 
servation and proper use of our water re¬ 
sources. In other words, as Dr. Chap¬ 
man so ably points out in his illuminat¬ 
ing address styled “Water Resources: A 
Key to Agricultural Pi’ogress” every 
farmer must learn how to increase the 
water-holding capacity of his land. 

The second half of Dr. Chapman’s ad¬ 
dress follows: 

Water Resources a Key to Agricultural 
Progress 

(By Paul W. Cuapman, associate dean. Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture, the University of Geor¬ 
gia. Athens) 

WHY ARK southern PRODUCTION AVERAGES 
LOW? 

Have you thought about this question; 
that is, low unit production on southern 
farms? Do you realize how serious and im¬ 
portant it Is? Can you answer It? What 
lb the answer? 

Is it poor soil or impoverished land? Is 
It an unfavorable climate? Is it due to un¬ 
schooled masses of people, from the stand¬ 
points of science, technology, and engineer¬ 
ing? 

In some measure, it is, of course, all of 
these things and perhaps other factors as 
well. 

But simply to say "poor soil" is not saying 
anything—because as everyone knows, crops 
can be produced in a water culture contain¬ 
ing plant food in solution; that is, plants 
can be grown successfully without any soil 
at all. 

Neither can conditions be blamed entirely 
upon climate, because it, too, is a general 
term. Furthermore, under favorable con¬ 
ditions, the tonnage of vegetation produced 
per acre tends to Increase as one moves 
toward the equator. And, good farmers in 
the South usually make high yields. In 
fact, some of the Nation’s all-time crop 
production records were made in the South. 

Specifically, an inadequate water supply Is 
more often than not the direct cause of low 
crop yields in the South. 

THE MERACLB OF IRRIOATZON 

Has it been proved that adding water at 
the proper time increases crop yields? 

Yes. Countless times. 


In one recent year, more than 80 cents out 
Of every dollar earned from crop production 
In Texas came from 10 percent of the crop¬ 
land that was irrigated. 

Naturally, water made the difference. 

Results obtained in Texas Bxe rather t3rpi- 
cal; they apply, in general, to all crops 
everywhere, including, for example, the so- 
called supplementary irrigation program in¬ 
creasing so rapidly in popularity throughout 
the Southeast. For example; 

Irrigation of truck crops normally pays 
large dividends. In east Tennessevi, a section 
of normally high rainfall, yields of beans and 
cabbage are increased by irrigation from 60 
to 300 percent. In a recent year, when rain¬ 
fall was above average (1949) yields of beans 
and turnip greens were increased, in many 
instances, more than 76 percent. 

The same relative increases apply to all 
crops 

In the case of an experimental test with 
alfalfa hay, the yield was increased more 
than 1 ton per acre by applying 3 inches of 
water. 

Such results are universal. 

In Virginia, for instance—the Southern 
State with the highest corn yields per acre— 
corn yields, even in a very wet year, were 
Increased 60 percent by the application of 
water at the critical period in the growth and 
production period. 

In South Carolina, here are some typical 
results expressed in terms of net dollars of 
profit per acre resulting from Irrigation: 

Corn: Net increased returns per acre, 
$ 66 ' 9 . 

Alfalfa: Irrigation increased net profits 
$40 06 per acre. 

These facts were reported by the State 
experiment station; the research work was 
done in cooperation with the Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Service. Remember these are Increased 
returns over and above the average produc¬ 
tion on check plots and are expressed in 
terms of added net profits per acre resulting 
from using more water than nature and the 
previous treatment and use of the soil pro¬ 
vided. 

In relation to southern farming it is con¬ 
servative to refer to the miracles wrought 
by irrigation. 

In numerous cases in the South, the in¬ 
creased profits resulting from irrigation have 
been, during recent years, enough per acre 
In 1 year to buy the land Irrigated at the pre¬ 
vailing per-acre price. 

WATER-HOLDING CAPACITY OF LAND 

Do higher Income and increased production 
results from Irrigation mean that all agri- 
cultural-agency workers should concentrate 
their efforts upon extending irrigation farm¬ 
ing, including supplementary irrigation in 
the Southeast? 

No. They do not. But If agencies make 
known the results achieved by farmers using 
Irrigation water, tens of thousands of farm¬ 
ers will Install Irrigation systems themselves, 
because It Is an infallible way to Increase 
yields per acre and net profits per worker. 

Then, what do these results mean? 

First of all, they mean that every farmer 
and all who work with farmers must learn 
bow to Increase the water-holding capacity of 
land. This may well be called the first les¬ 
son In successful farming. 

MORE WATER—^KEY TO GREATER FARM PROFITS 

Among all raw materials or natural re¬ 
sources with which farmers work, water 
comes first. More often than not. It 1$ the 
limiting factor in crop yields per acre. 

That water is the key to agricultural prog¬ 
ress and profits is certainly indicated In 
the following seven concise statements: 

1. Thirty percent of a productive soil is 
water. 

2. Seventy-five percent of a typical growing 
plant is water. 


3. It requires 710 pounds of water to pro¬ 
duce 1 pound of rice—a southern crop. 

4. It takes 2 barrels—100 gallons—of water 
to grow one ear of corn. 

6. To produce a bushel of oats, 146 barrels 
of water must be available lor use. 

6. Crop yields are most frequently limited 
by water. It takes enough water to cover an 
acre to a depth of 21 inches to make 100 
bushels of corn per acre—something thou¬ 
sands of southern farmers are now doing 
every year. 

7. Water and air furnish 96 percent of the 
Ingredients of crops: only 6 percent comes 
from the soil. 

The importance of water in relation to 
farming and life is understood in the West, 
where every flake of snow that falls upon the 
mountain tops in winter is treasured and 
held for use the following summer. 

It Is understood in the Southwest, where 
the total, average annual rainfall, in some 
sections, is 20 Inches or less per year. 

But water, like other precious gifts, is not 
appreciated in localities that seem to have an 
over-abundance. Of this truth as it applies 
to water, the Southeast is the ideal example. 

For generations the farm people of the 
Southeast have been told that they have the 
best (optimum) rainfall of the Nation. 

This may be true. 

But it Is seldom. If ever, so distributed that 
It serves In an efficient manner all the diver- 
eifiied crops produced In all the seasons— 
fall, winter, spring, and summer—in which 
farming is done in the Southeast. 

And another thing: How much is left for 
use after run-off, evaporation, and leaching 
each takes a heavy toll. 

Run-off alone accounts for an average total 
loss of 20 percent of all the water that falls 
upon the farm lands of the Southeast. In 
the mild, salubrious climate of the South¬ 
east, where, with the exception of unusual 
short periods. It is warm and comfortable 
throughout the year, and where the sun 
shines so many days out of each 366, evap¬ 
oration takes a heavy toll—of course, this 
water is returned In most cases to the general 
locality from which it came, but there is no 
guarantee that it will go back to the same 
farm, or that it will be returned at the time 
it is needed most. 

Then, there is leaching which not only 
takes out the water useful for farm produc- 
tlon but the plant food as well. And, unless 
a crop is growing on the land 365 days a 
year, it, with the exception of short in¬ 
tervals In winter, goes on continuously year 
after year, and has gone on for generation 
after generation. 

Countless things might be said about in¬ 
termittent rains (short periods of drought) 
and leaching. Here are two: 

Farmers have always known that there 
were intermittent periods of drought In the 
over-all annual supply of rainfall in the 
Southeast. About this, they have said many 
things. For Instance; 

“Cotton is a crop well adapted to our con¬ 
ditions. When it rains, it grows. When it 
stops raining, it stands still and waits for the 
next rain. Then, it picks up and goes to 
growing again. It is one of the best crops 
we can grow to meet our conditions.” 

This seemed, years ago, to be good logic. 
But we live now in an age in which logic 
has been replaced by science. And in light 
of the average cotton yields now being 
made in California and west Texas under ir¬ 
rigation, every thoughtful and well-informed 
person has already compared, in his own 
mind, the relative values of logic and re¬ 
search. 

Any study of fundamental production 
problems always comes back to a considera¬ 
tion of water. Please consider the following: 

In the Southeast, the best relative yields 
per acre, as compared with the nation as a 
whole, are most often made in such crops 
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as oats that are loU-sown. The same ap¬ 
plies to Vinter paaturee-^percimial grasses 
and legumes. Why? Could it he that water 
losses In the fall, winter, and early spring 
are so much less than those during the grow¬ 
ing season of summer? (This is a question 
directed to scientists and engineers: not to 
logicians and philosophers.) 

CLIMATB-WATEia IK SOU. EDTTCATIOK 

With good farmers, water is always the 
most reliable Index to probable production. 

In the Corn Bolt, for example, the annual 
corn crop can he forecast annually on the 
basis of the July rainfall. This Is not pos¬ 
sible fur the South, because of variable 
climatic condltlo.w and wide range in plant¬ 
ing dates. 

Recently, there has been a South-wide 
campaign to Increase corn yields per acre. 
Since corn occupies our greatest cropland 
acreage, such a campaign is most desirable. 
But no substantial, permanent gains will 
be made—in this or any other crop-produc¬ 
tion campaign—that are not associated with 
establishing a system of forming that In¬ 
creases the water-holding capacity of the 
soil. 

Our farming system In the past, built too 
largely upon row crops, was undesirable for 
many reasons. Perhaps the most Important 
reason of all has not been discussed by the 
public, because the public In the past was 
not trained or schooled in the sciences. (And 
is, In the field of conservation, trained very 
little even today; that Is. if one realizes that 
moss knowledge and reaction are essential to 
progress in all technical occupations, in¬ 
cluding farming.) 

Row-crop farming, with plowing, land 
turning, and cultivation, “burur up” organic 
matter in soils—the only substance that can 
Increase the water-holding capacity of the 
land. 

Thus the primary climatic land-manage¬ 
ment problem of the South is aggravated: 
namely, the normal and continuous burning 
up of organic matter" that Is inherent In 
all mlld-temperature localities where soils 
are seldom, if ever, frozen solid. 

Have you realized that while opportu¬ 
nities are greater in a mild climate, so also 
are problems? Have you considered seri¬ 
ously the fact that it requires more knowl¬ 
edge—that is, education—to manage land ef¬ 
ficiently In the South than in the North? 
This is true because southern farmers have 
personal responsibility for conserving soil 
and water 12 months in every year, where 
in the North Qod locks up these natural re¬ 
sources several months each year, so they 
cannot escape and man, even if he wished 
to do so. could not use or move them. 

But in the South the resources of soil 
and water may, and should, be used 12 
months during every year, in most localities. 

Water and plant food may be held axrd 
used to a greater extent by the simple proc¬ 
ess of using the land throughout the year— 
that is, planting crops that will conserve it 
and increase cash returns. Crops, for in¬ 
stance, like a winter pasture of fescue grass 
and ladino clover; and other water-holding 
covers as parts of rotation systems. Of 
course, every available and known mechan- 
leal means for holding and Increasing the 
water supply must be used, too. 

By practicing a wiser system of farming 
than now is universal, the water-holding ca¬ 
pacity of land will he Increased. For exam¬ 
ple* At the southern Piedmont Conserva¬ 
tion Experiment Station, Watklnsvllle, Oa., 
the Infiltration of water was increased 2 5 
Inches simply by planting cotton after les- 
pedeza As a result, crop yields per acre are 
much higher. 

We live In an age of science. Education 
becomes increasingly Important dally. 
Knowledge becomes essential at an evor- 
acceleratlng rate of speed. 


Tears ago. Thomas Jefferson said: The 
success of a democracy depends upon the ed¬ 
ucation of all the people, 

Jefferson was right. But he lived before 
tha day of science. He lived, too, before 
the division of work that has so Increased 
our dependence upon each other. As pro¬ 
gressive as be was, he could not visualize 
the rapidity with which one man would, lu 
reality, become his brother’s keeper. 

MASTIUt KEYS TO rTTrURE ACHlKVEMENrrS 

The broad highways that will lead to more 
efllelent use of natural and human resources 
in the South, as they relate to more effective 
utilization of water, seem fairly clear. Three 
are now obvious. They are: 

1. Research; Our technical leaders Includ¬ 
ing, of course, agricultural engineers, must 
study and present the facts that must guide 
us in the wisest pcMsible use of water re¬ 
sources. Knowledge is power. 

2. Leadership training; Our leaders who 
are associated intimately with our people, in¬ 
cluding agency workers, teachers—at all lev¬ 
els—and technicians, must be well trained 
In ecienre, technology, and some of the broad 
principles of engineering; they must keep 
up to date relative to the practical and 
useful findings of research. 

3. Mass education. But this so-called lead¬ 
ership effort will be of no avail unless the 
results are understood and accepted and In 
a large measure applied by all the people. 
Some, perhaps many. Individuals In high 
places should realize that unless there are 
followers, there can be no leaders. And all 
should realize, too. the present-day division 
of labor-more than 40,000 kinds of jobs— 
cut up as it is Into tiny little bits, makes 
us more dependent today upon each other 
than ever before. Recently, this thought 
has been on my mind very much In connec¬ 
tion with the book. Conserving Soil Re¬ 
sources.* from which the following thoughts, 
If not the exact words, are taken: 

In the use of water resources, as In all 
other aspects of conservation, every man is 
his brother’s keeper. When any person 
charged with the management of resources 
falls to use them wisely, he lowers the liv¬ 
ing standards of his neighbors and his na¬ 
tion. 

You are your brother's keeper and he is 
yours. 

What can you do for your brother? You 
can help give him understanding. That Is 
all. 

We cannot control the amount of rain that 
falls. We cannot alter the climate in which 
we live. We cannot change, materially, the 
topography of the land. But, through the 
processes of education, we can change tha 
attitude and actions of human beings, 
therein lies the hope of the future—the 
promise that every tomorrow can be a better 
day. 

Defense Honiinf and Community Facili¬ 
ties and Senricet Act of 19S1 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HOH. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

OF KFW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
prompt enactment of the defense hous- 
and community facilities bill—S. 349— 

' Conserving Soil Resources. 1950. Turner 
£. Smith & Co., 441 West Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Qa. 


Is essential. I come from a thickly pop¬ 
ulated Industrial area In New Jersey. 
My district Is facing aU the problems 
which come from the expansion of de¬ 
fense activities by industry. In addi¬ 
tion, we have all the problems which 
come with the expansion of military in¬ 
stallations in that area. 

One of the Newark newspapers has 
published a aeries of stories on the hous¬ 
ing conditions around these military in¬ 
stallations. The story of Fort Dix is 
almost unbelievable. How can we ex¬ 
pect our servicemen to go out and fight 
for a way of life if their own families 
are forced to live in squalor and filth. 

There were pictures of shanty towns 
in which the servicemen rent shacks and 
pay exorbitant rents for them. In many 
cases their families have access only to 
community sanitary facilities. Many of 
the wives are forced to carry water. In 
some of the houses they sleep with some 
of the lights turned on to keep the rats 
from biting the children. 

Private enterprise is slow to build 
housing around military installations. 
There is always a question as to how 
long such housing will be needed and 
whether it is a good Investment. Build¬ 
ers and bankers have to be sure that 
their investment is safe. 

The defense housing bill contains a 
continuation of the Wherry Act FHA 
housing program. This program is de¬ 
signed especially to encourage and assist 
private enterprise to furnish housing 
around military installations. In addi¬ 
tion, the bill contains other special FHA 
mortgage Insurance aids to help attract 
private financing of homes in critical de¬ 
fense areas. Even with these aids it 
may not be possible for private enter¬ 
prise to provide the housing needed to 
correct situations like those at Port Dix. 
The bill would authorize the Federal 
Government to build housing where 
private enterprise has shown plainly 
that it will not provide the housing which 
is necessary for the defense effort in a 
critical defense area. The bill contains 
provisions, however, which would assure 
the prompt disposal of such housing to 
private investors when such disposition 
is feasible. 

I hope the builders and bankers in 
New Jersey are as ashamed as I am of the 
housing conditions around Fort Dix and 
all the other camps about which we have 
been hearing the same stories. I am sure 
they are and that they will be quick 
to take advantage of the assistance 
which will be provided by this bill and go 
In there and provide the necessary hous¬ 
ing. If they do not, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment must do It. This bill would au¬ 
thorize the provision of housing which 
is essential to the national defense only 
where private enterprise has demon¬ 
strated that It will not do so. It Is a good 
bill. It should have been enacted months 
ago. We must not delay longer. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge the House to act favor¬ 
ably on this bill and to defeat the 
amendments which would cripple action 
under the bill. 
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CoBinu Smb m Rigk Trade ia Pha far 
Rastrriito’ Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES L VAN ZANOT 

or neNifsirx.vAiru 

IN TBS BOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Brooks subcommittee ol the House 
Armed Services Committee has been 
working for weeks in an effort to perfect 
what may be called the Reserves* bill of 
rights. 

On August 14, 1951, the New York 
Herald Tribune carried the following 
article by Qill Robb Wilson, which out¬ 
lines the study being made of the Re¬ 
serve program. 

Our colleague. Hon. Oviiton Brooks. 
chairman of the subcommittee is en¬ 
titled to a lot of credit. He has handled 
the hearings in a very able manner and 
when the job is done the Reserves of 
the country will realize that it was un¬ 
der his leadership that the Reserves’ 
bill of rights was perfected. 

The article in the New York Herald 
Tribune. August 14. 1951, by Mr. Qill 
Robb Wilson, follows: 

Tkc Air would—Congress Seen on Right 
Track in Plan vor Reservists' Law 
(By GUI Bobb WUson) 

Since July 30, Congress has been exploring 
the merits of a proposed law—Armed Forces 
of United States Reserve Act of 1951—which 
might serve as a Magna Carta for armed 
civil components. 

HearlngB by the Brooks subcommittee of 
the House Armed Services Committee show 
a congresBional trend to resolve the unstable 
status of the week end warriors. The dis¬ 
position of the committee to seek the guid¬ 
ance of the Reserves themselves is notable. 

Hitherto the legal status of armed civil 
componnnts. with the exception of National 
Guard and Naval Reserve, has been of per¬ 
missive character. The act under discussion 
proposes to give all civil components a 
legally required status. Furthermore the 
law proposes to establish categories of re¬ 
serves whereby the Individual can know ex¬ 
actly his status as to liability of active serv¬ 
ice, responsibility for training, and other 
bOi^e details. 

Testimony to date reveals complete una¬ 
nimity among various civil component organ¬ 
izations as to the need for the reserve act. 
The National Guard showed up to testify 
with 36 of 48 State adjutant generals pres¬ 
ent as wltneases. The Reserve OlBcers As¬ 
sociation, the Marine Officers Reserve Asso¬ 
ciation, and the Air Reserve all have en¬ 
dorsed the proposed law. 

ROW FAS SBOtTLD LAW 00? 

Chief point of contention between regu¬ 
lars and reserves Involves the question of 
how far Congress should go In spelling out 
provisions of the 1061 act. Reserves want 
Congress to legislate In considerable detail. 
Rc^lars want Congress to legitlmliBe the 
Reserves but leave details up to the secre¬ 
taries of the Army, Navy, and Air Fenroe. 

Under merely permissive existence the re¬ 
serves traditionally have been the victims of 
expediency. Long-range policy has been im¬ 
possible. A state of irritation between Regu¬ 
lar and Reserves has been fostered. Bach 
year be* brought the Reserves a fresh set of 
clrcumstanoee. Incentive to volunteer has 
been lacking. Individuals have been left in 
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doubt and confusion. Shuttling imoertalnly 
between military and civilian responsibil¬ 
ities has worked hardship on reservists, their 
families and civilian employers. 

But the national defense has suffered 
equally. For example. In this time of crisis 
the Air Force already has practically ex¬ 
hausted its reserve. Some 13,000 reservists 
have returned to active duty since the out¬ 
break of war In Korea, where up to 80 percent 
of combat crews have been reservists. All 
Organized Reserve wings and their corollary 
units have gone back to uniform. Autumn 
will see the last 15 of the National Guard 
squadrons in the field. 

VOLUNTEER LIST RXMAINB 

All that remains to the Air Force Is a 
sifting of lists of some 120,000 officers and 
60,000 airmen in the Volunteer Air Re¬ 
serve. These constitute a mass of names 
and addresses of persons whose physical fit¬ 
ness, availability, or willingness to reenter 
service is wholly unknown to the Air Force- 
Not even an educated guess as to what may 
be salvaged is possible. 

When the Volunteer Air Reserve is culled, 
the Air Force Reserve will be totally ck- 
hausted. If 140 groups are activated this 
year, the big problem will be manpower 
rather than airplanes. 

The Air Force Is making an attempt to 
rebuild Its Reserve ranks by an increase in 
the number of unlvereltlee and colleges of¬ 
fering Air ROTC training. During last year 
63,000 ROTC Rlr cadets were enrolled in 120 
different Institutions. The number of insti¬ 
tutions is now being Increased to 187 and 
by 1955 the output of graduates will have 
somewhat fortified the Air Reserve But 
1955 Is a long way off in view ot current 
world conditions. 

In the meantime. It seems evident that 
the Reserve can be built back sooner and 
better If legislation gives It legally required 
status. Congress is on the right track and 
listening to the right advisers. 


DiMppearaace of Report Relelmg to the 
KotyB MMSkcrt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend tny remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include a resolution intro¬ 
duced by me in the House on July 31, 
1951, creating a select committee to 
conduct an investigation and study of 
the disappearance of the report, relat¬ 
ing to the Katyn massacre, dictated by 
Lt. Col. John H. Van Vliet, Jr., on May 
22, 1945; 

Whereas the report on the massacre of 
more than 4,000 Polish prisoners of war at 
Katyn, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
dictated by Lt. Col. John H. Van Vllet, Jr., 
on May 22, 1946, In the private offices of Maj. 
Oen. Clayton Bissell, then Assistant Chief 
of staff. Oh-a, of tbe Department of War, dis¬ 
appeared in the Department of tbe Army; and 

Whereas the Department of the Army has 
been unable to produce the report or to dis¬ 
cover who was responsible for its disappear¬ 
ance; and 

Whereas this report would be of tremen¬ 
dous importance in establishing the guilt 
of the persons \l) who committed the mass 
naurder'of more than 4,000 Poilah prisoners 
ot war in tffie Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 


publics. and (3) who caused the disappear¬ 
ance of an additional I1X)00 Poilah officers 
on Soviet Russian soil; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there Is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of five 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of tbe commit¬ 
tee shall be filled in the same manner In 
which tbe original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete Investigation 
and study of the disappearance of the report, 
relating to the Katyn massacre, dictated by 
Lt. Col. John H. Van Vllet. Jr., on May 22, 
1945. in the private ofllces of Maj. Gen. Clay¬ 
ton Bissell, then Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, 
Department of War. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House If the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur¬ 
ing the preeent Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as It deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso¬ 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within or outside the United States, 
whether the House Is In session, has recessed, 
or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, 
and to require, by subpena or otherwise, the 
attendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary. Subpen as 
may be Issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and msy 
be served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. 


Americans of Japanese Ancestry in 
Hawaii Under Attack by Foe of State- 
bood From Denver—AllegalioBa Dif- 
proved by Record—Statehood for 
Hawau Still Supported by Denver 
Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELIUATE mOU HAWAZI 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 20, 1951 
Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
present lor publication in the Record. 
correspondence on the subject of state¬ 
hood for Hawaii that will be unusually 
illuminating. It Illustrates the tactics 
that have been employed for many years 
by foes of statehood for Hawaii. I am 
Indebted to Representative Wayne N. 
Abpinall, of Colorado, for bringing to my 
attention the letter on this subject ad¬ 
dressed to him and other members of the 
Colorado delegation by E. W. Fishburn, 
of Denver, His letter contains many 
serious misstatements. 

The comment on this letter of Benja¬ 
min O. Wist, a member of the Hawaii 
Statehood Commission, and for many 
years, dean of the college of education 
of the University of Hawaii, is an elo¬ 
quent reply to these allegations and is 
deserving of the attention of all Mem¬ 
bers ol Congress. 
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The correapondexiioe follows; 

COKOSCSS or THB Ukited Statbs, 

HotTSB or RsmUeSBMTATIVBB, 
Washington, D. C., July S, 1951, 
Bon. JosKPR Faksinoton, 

Delegate from Hawaii, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Colucaoxtb: Attached hereto Is a let* 
ter which I have received today from the 
director of the public relatione department 
of the Denver Chamber of Commerce. It la 
self-explanatory. 

Before 1 reply to Mr. Flshburn's letter, I 
ehould appreciate having your reaction to 
the thoughts which he has expressed and 
any comments you may care to make. 

With kindest personal wishes. I am 
Sincerely yours, 

Watnx N. Aspimtall, 
Member of Congress. 


Denver Chamber of Commerce. 

Denver, Colo., July 2, 1951. 
Hon. Watne N. Aspinau., 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D, C. 

Dear Congressman Aspinall: Mrs. Fish- 
burn and 1 have Just returned from a 
6 weeks’ tour of the Hawaiian Islands—we 
had a glorious time and visited all the 
Islands, spending considerable time on each 
of them. While there we were apprised of 
the widespread concern among the people 
there on the subject of statehood. 

As you probably know, the Japanese hold 
the preponderance of voting strength 
throughout all the Islands and they are 
naturally very anxious to see statehood for 
the Island accomplished—the contrary Is 
the censensus of everybody else that I came 
In contact with. 

The Japanese are united to bring about 
their objective; are behind Wilfred Stuki- 
yama for governor: Tom Okluo and Tommy 
Sakakihara for Senators, or other men who 
are equally Japanese champions. If state¬ 
hood goes through, such men would un¬ 
doubtedly be elected by the Japanese vote. 
It would give the Japanese positive domina¬ 
tion politically over the entire area, result¬ 
ing In appointments being made favorable 
to Japanese Interests to the detriment of all 
other Interests, AmericRn Included. 

Deep in the heart of every Japanese Is an 
Inherent regard for the mother country. 
There are many loyal Japanese among the 
younger generation—this la not true of the 
middle-aged and old Japanese, many of 
whom forsook their status on the islands to 
serve in the Japanese Army, To my personal 
knowledge many are back In business again 
on the islands and still hold commissions in 
the Japanese Army. 

No one knows the possible eventualities of 
the future years. It is my firm belief ir¬ 
reparable damage to our Nation could very 
logically result by the passage of House bills 
49 and 1646. now referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

I strongly urge your opposition In every 
way possible to Hawaiian statehood, and 
should be happy to have your thought on 
the matter. 

Cordially yours. 

B. W. Fishburn, 

Director, Public Relations Department. 


JOLT 30, 1951. 

Hon Wayne N. Aspinall, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Wayne: I appreciate very sincerely 
your thoughtfulness In bringing to my atten¬ 
tion the letter that you received, under date 
of July 2. from E. W. Fishburn, director of 
the public relations department of the Den¬ 
ver Chamber of Commerce. 

The letter from Mr. Fishburn contains 
many misstatements and grossly tulBrepre- 
sents the situation In the Territory. 


The question of statehood lor Hawaii has 
been under active consideration in the Ter¬ 
ritory Itself and Congress for a period of 
close to 20 years. 

Every poll of public sentiment, public or 
private, and every vote has shown an over¬ 
whelming majority of Hawaii’s people In 
favor of Immediate statehood for Hawaii. 
It shows the opposition Is confined to an 
extremely small, although active minority. 

The statement that “the Japanese hold 
the preponderance of voting strength 
throughout all the islands" is false. The 
position of the Japanese politically, econom¬ 
ically, and socially, both with respect to the 
past, present, and future, has been the ob¬ 
ject of the most searching investigations 
through a period of more than 30 years. The 
results of these investigations are readily 
available to anyone who desires to study 
them. They completely disprove this alle¬ 
gation. They show not only that the Jap¬ 
anese do not dominate the Islands, but 
that the Implication that they are not good 
citizens Is completely false. 

The fact is that all of the statistics cov¬ 
ering the political, social, and economic posi¬ 
tion of the Americans of Japanese ancestry 
reflect great credit upon them. They are In¬ 
dustrious, thrifty, and law abiding. They 
make excellent citizens. Their sacrifices dur¬ 
ing World War II can leave no doubt of their 
patriotism. To accuse them now of any¬ 
thing else Is to Ignore the record end to do 
them and the people of Hawaii, who have 
trained them for the responsibilities of cit¬ 
izenship, a very great injustice. 

The charge that “the Japanese are united 
to bring about their objective" apparently 
intends to give the impression that they 
desire as a racial unit to take control of the 
Islands polltlceilly as well as economically. 
The record of many years shows that the 
Americans of Japanese ancestry are divided 
along economic, political, and social lines as 
are people of every other racial group. It 
proves that they have been assimilated into 
the citizenry of this country as have people 
of many other racial origins. 

The author of this letter shows his Igno¬ 
rance of our situation when he refers to Wil¬ 
fred Tsukiyama, who is now President of our 
Senate, as Wilfred “Stuklyama." Senator 
Tsukiyama Is an outstanding American. He 
would do credit to any community. He was 
elected to the Senate from the Island of 
Oahu, where the votes of the Caucasians are 
predominant. Most of them supported him. 
He was opposed by a very considerable num¬ 
ber of Americans of Japanese ancestry. 

Senator Tsukiyama Is a graduate of Coe 
College, Iowa, which recently gave him an 
honorary degree, and of the University of 
Chicago Law School. He Is a veteran of 
World War I and was denied service In World 
War II only because of his age. His son Is 
at present fighting with American forces in 
Korea. 

It is Interesting to note that the election 
of Senator Tsukiyama as president of the 
senate was opposed by Tom Okino, who is a 
Japanese-Amerlcan senator from the Island 
of Hawaii and a Democrat. Senator Okino 
Is a graduate of Oberlin College In Ohio and 
a good American. 

Representative Thomas Sakakihara frexn 
the Island of Hawaii Is on the other hand a 
Republican. 

The allegation that they all work In uni¬ 
son Is disproved by the record of every elec¬ 
tion and by the record of the legislature 
itself. 

The so-called Japanese vote does not pre¬ 
dominate the Islands. In some areas where 
the Americans of Japanese ancestry are par¬ 
ticularly stroxig. as in the Kona area on the 
Island of Hawaii, all four of the representa¬ 
tives are of races oUier Uian Japanese. 

I could cite an unending series of inci¬ 
dents to prove the untruth of the state¬ 


ments made by Mr. Flahhurn. They are 
in the character of charges that have been 
made for a period of 30 years and completely 
disproved In the minds of fair and impartial 
persons. 

He challenges the loyalty of Americans of 
Japanese ancestry. 1 can't Imagine any 
charge that Is less Justified and more shame¬ 
ful In light of the record that was made In 
World War II and is now being made In 
Korea. I am sure that those who see Japan 
In the future as our most Important ally in 
the Pacific would deplore the circulation of 
falsehoods of this character. 

Among the men who testified in support 
of statehood In 1947 was Admiral Chester W. 
Nimltz. He fought most of the Pacific war 
from his headquarters at Pearl Hsurbor. 
Probably no ore is in a better position to 
measure the attitude of the Americans of 
Japanese ancestry than was Admiral Nimltz. 
On the basis of his vast information and his 
devotion to the interests of national defense, 
he declared that he was confident that these 
people were as loyal as other Americans. 

I suggest that you send Mr. Fishburn the 
record of the hearings before the House Com¬ 
mittee on Public Lands In 1947 containing 
this statement and others from military 
leaders who are fully informed on this 
problem 

Mr. Fishburn addressed his letter to you 
as director of the public-relations depart¬ 
ment of the Denver Chamber of Commerce. 
Is he speaking for the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce In this letter and, if so, to what 
extent has his letter been circulated? If the 
answer is In the alllrmative. then I should 
like to request that this letter he sent to 
the same persons who have received Mr. Fish- 
burn’s letter. If he Is speaking for himself. 
I would like to have you bring this letter to 
the attention of the president and the board 
of directors of the Denver Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. 

Yours truly, 

J. B. Pabrinqton, 

Delegate from Hawaii. 

Congress or the United States. 

House of Representatives, 
Washington. D. C.. July 31,1951. 
Mr. B. W. Fibhrurn, 

Director, Public-Relations Department, 
Denver Chamber of Commerce, 
Denver. Colo. 

Dear Mr. Fishburn: Immediately upon re¬ 
ceipt of your letter of July 2, In which you, 
in your capacity as director of the public- 
relations department of the Denver Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, set forth your opposition 
to the legislation providing statehood for 
Hawaii, I forwarded such letter to the Honor¬ 
able Joseph R. Farrington, Delegate from 
Hawaii. I followed such procedure— 

First, because your letter differed so mate¬ 
rially from the evidence which we had taken 
during the hearings on this legislation held 
In 1949 and 1950—as I remember such hear¬ 
ings, there was no evidence whatsoever to 
substantiate your position; 

Second, becaiue I have come to know mv 
colleague and personal friend, Joseph R. 
Farrington, to be one of the finest and most 
loyal Americans we have in Congress—one 
for whose integrity and honesty I hold the 
greatest respect: 

Third, because I personally doubt if any 
person, American or otherwise, can go Into 
another part of the world, even a State or 
Territory of his own Nation, and correctly 
analyze political and social situations; and 

Fourth, because In your letter you speak 
not as an individual but rather in an official 
capacity for an organization to which 1 per¬ 
sonally belong and for which I have high 
respect, and for my fellow members for whom 
I desire that Information received by them 
be presented in a factual rather than an 
emotional manner. 
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We, all of ue, differ In our thinking and 
naturally we arrive at different conolualona. 
This, of course, la as It should be in a free¬ 
dom loving land such as ours. Nevertheless, 
we should seek to present our position in a 
rational manner at all times. The people of 
Hawaii are fellow citizens of ours and have 
a right to all the considerations and respect 
which any fellow citizen enjoys—^thls, until 
they are proved Individually to be disloyal 
to our country and its institutions. 

Tou are more fortunate than I. In that I 
have not yet had the pleasure of visiting 
Hawaii. However, I have met many of its 
citizens of the various races represented and 
of the different political parties present in 
its citizenry. I have found them to be 
equally loyal and patriotic as the continental 
Americans themselves. 

I am enclosing a copy of Delegate Fsaiuiva- 
TON*s answer to your letter. X am sure that 
you will receive it in the spirit of an under¬ 
standing citizen Just as it was sent to me 
by a loyal and understanding citizen 

Under separate cover, X am forwarding to 
you a record of the hearings held before the 
House Committee on Public Lands In 1047, 
when it was taking evidence on the statehood 
for Hawaii bill. I refer you especially to the 
testimony given by Admiral Chester W. 
Nlmltz. 

This matter has been treated by the Com¬ 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs (for¬ 
merly Committee on Public Lands) almost 
wholely as a non-partisan matter. We look 
at it presently as such Delegate Farrington 
happens to be a member of the Republican 
Party I belong to the Democratic Party. 
Partisan politics should have no place in the 
consideration of such legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Watne N. Aspinall, 
Member of Congress. 

CONGIUCSS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House op Representatives, 
Washington. D. C . July 32,1951, 
Mr. George Colusson, 

Secretaiy-Manager. Denver Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Dc7ivcr, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Colusson : Soon after the first of 
the month I received a letter from Mr E W. 
Pishburn, copy of which is enclosed here¬ 
with. Because of the Implications conveyed 
in his letter I immediately got In touch with 
my colleague, Delegate Joseph R. Farring¬ 
ton. from Hawaii, requesting him to give to 
me his reaction to the charges made by Mr. 
PIshburn. Today I am in receipt of Delegate 
pARniNCTON'B reply, and I am enclosing a 
copy herewith for your study, 

I would be pleased If you would write to 
me at your earliest convenience and advise 
me as to whether or not Mr. Flshburn wrote 
as the official representative of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce and as to whether or 
not his thought is the prevailing thinking, in 
your opinion, of the members of our 
chamber. 

Sincerely yours. 

Watne N. Aspinazx, 
Member of Congress. 

P. S.—Copy of my reply to Mr. Flshburn 
also Is enclosed. 


Denver Chamber or Commsbcb, 

Denver, Colo., August 6, 1951. 
Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall, 

Congress of the United States, 

House Offloe Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Aspxnall: 1 have Just returned to 
my desk following an absence of 8 weeks, 
and find your letter to me of July 81 on the 
subject of statehood for Hawaii. 

1 was not previously aware of Mr. Flsh- 
bum'B letter to you. and am unable to reach 
him today, because he is at home ill. Rather 
than delay a reply, I am writing immediately. 
Any expressions by Mr. Flshburn on this 


subject are strictly his own, and such should 
have been made clear in his letter to you. 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce, by for¬ 
mal action of its very sizable board of direc¬ 
tors, favors statehoc^ for both Hawaii and 
Alaska X am enclosing marked copies of our 
membership magazine, in which announce¬ 
ment Is made of the chamber's position. 

It should be explained that the board of 
directors of the chamber consists of 27 mem¬ 
bers elected from the chamber's general 
membership, and, in addition, some 25 direc¬ 
tors, known as honorary directors, named by 
and from the governing boards of that num¬ 
ber of other Denver organizations, including 
the leading service clubs, trade associations, 
and civic bodies. These latter directors par¬ 
ticipate In all discussions and actual voting 
on matters considered by the board. 

X am grateful to you for the opportunity of 
clarifying our po.$itlon on a matter of such 
extraordinary importance. 

With kindest regards to you and yours, 
1 am 

Sincerely yours, 

George Golltbson, 
Secretary’Manager. 

Hawau Statehood Commission, 
Washington, D C., August 6, 1951. 
Hon. Joseph R. Farrington. 

Delegate to Congress, Old House Offt.ee 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Joe: 1 have Just received your letter 
of July 30. together with copies of (1) a 
letter from E. W. Ptshburn. director, public 
relations department. Denver Chamber of 
Commerce, addressed to Congressman As- 
pinall. and (2) your own lorcelul reply to 
Mr Plflhburn's undocumented charges in a 
letter to Cungressmau Aspinaix. 

I can sympathize with your indignation 
at the charges made by Mr. Fishburn— 
Indignation I share. His position focuses 
attention upon what you and I know to 
be the basic reason for the failure of Hawaii 
to have been granted equality with the States 
of the Union—un-American racial preju¬ 
dice. It emphasizes anew the fact that all 
other arguments, such at, noucontlguity and 
communism, are specious rationalizations. 

Yesterday the one millionth American to 
give his life for his country in the wars 
fought by the United States died on the 
battlefields of Korea. His name has not as 
yet been released, but the probabilities are 
three to one that it will not be Smith, or 
Brown. In all likelihood, it will be Hashl- 
moto. Sakai, or Toshlgawa. It could well 
be Tsuklyama; for the son of Senator Tsuk- 
lyama, and who Is so unjustly maligned by 
Mr. Flshburn, Is In Korea fighting for the 
American way of life—if indeed he has not 
already made the supreme sacrifice that you 
and I and other Americans may continue 
to enjoy the freedoms granted by the great¬ 
est document penned by the hand of man— 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

Apparently, Joe, there are still thosa among 
us who have "eyes that see not”; apparently, 
too, there are persons who have souls so 
dead that they never to themselves have said, 
'"rhls is my own, my native land.” How 
can a man, after even 6 weeks' visitation, 
have failed so completely to understand Ha¬ 
waii’s most conspicuous characteristic—its 
deep-rooted faith in the American ideal? 
Blind, Indeed, and lacking in soul must be 
he who has so little faith in the efficacy 
of the principles which made us a Nation— 
who believes that these principles have not, 
and cannot be, implemented in ttae minds 
and hearts of those of different ethnic strain 
from his own. 

As you know, Joe. 1 too am of immigrant 
parentage. This country of mine made it 
possible for my immigrant father to assist 
creatively in the Americanization ot his kind. 
This country of mine has given me the priv¬ 
ilege of training some 80 percent of Hawaii's 
pubUo-school teachers—'Americans all. some 


30 percent of these American teachers are of 
Japanese ancestry. I challenge the imputa¬ 
tion that they are other than American. I 
challenge the imputation that I have lived 
my life In vain. I challenge the American¬ 
ism of the one who dares to Imply that the 
Nisei of Hawaii, born under the aegis of the 
American flag and educated in America's 
most cherished social institution—the public 
school—^have "deep In their hearts • * • 

an Inherent regard foi the mother country.” 
I know whereof I speak; I believe I have the 
right to speak; I question the right of a 6 
weeks' tourist to his undocumented opinion. 
And no man, Joe, is entitled to an opinion 
until he has examined the evidence. Noth¬ 
ing in the evidence supports a single allega¬ 
tion made by Mr PIshburn. 

1 "While we were there (Hawaii)," asserts 
Mr. Fishburn, "we were apprised of the wide¬ 
spread concern among people there on the 
subject of statehood ” 

Concerned? Yes. But not concerned over 
the possibility of such political status, con¬ 
cerned rather with the long-drawn-out delay 
In the attainment of this objective. 

2 “As you probably know,” continues Mr 
Fishburn, "the Japanese hold the preponder¬ 
ance of voting strength throughout all the 
islands.” This categorical statement is not 
borne out statlstlcaly The ln.st available 
figures Indicated that this ethnological group 
In 1D43 represented approximately 82 per¬ 
cent of the electorate. The same statistics— 
and they are of conf^resslonal origin—show 
that only 9 percent of elected offlcluls were of 
Japanese ancestry 

There is. furthermore, the inlerence that 
voters of Japanese ancestry vote en bloc— 
and for thotc of their own ethnic group. 
What is the evidence? I refer here to the 
vote for delegates to our State constitutional 
convention Surely, if it were the Intention 
of the group to dominate polUlcally it would 
be reflected in that vote. Of the 63 elected 
delegates, 10 were of Japanese ancestry. On 
the other hand, 38 were of Caucasian or part- 
Hawallan ancestry. To delineate even more 
clearly: 1 was personally one of 31 candidates 
in the fourth representative district, from 
which 6 were elected. Racially, these six 
represented three Caucasians, two part Ha- 
waltans, and one Chinese. Defeated was one 
of the best-loved and highly respected Nisei 
veterans of World War II—largely on the 
score of his youth and inexperience. 

3. "They (Japanese) are naturally very 
anxious to see statehood for the Island (s) 
accomplished—the contrary Is the consensus 
of everybody else that I came In coiilact 
with,” says Mr, Fishburn, 

Of course, Americans of Japanese ancestry 
are anxious for statehood. It would Indeed 
be an admission of the futility of the Ameri¬ 
can plan of government and ineffectiveness 
of Its social institutions wore this not to be 
true. What American does not cherish the 
privileges as well as the obligations of his 
citizenship? 

I can only wonder how a man can spend a 
day in Hawaii, to say nothing of 6 weeks, 
and meet none but persons of Japanese 
ancestry who favor statehood. How can this 
be reconciled with the 2 to 1 favorable vote 
In the plebiscite of 1040—^before the days of 
World War II? How reconciled with a 3-to-l 
favorable vote In ratification of the State 
Constitution? 

I wonder, too, at a man trained In public 
relations who accepts without question the 
misstatement of the relatively few persons 
he met during 6 weeks of visitation in 
Hawaii. Who failed to ascertain whether 
there Is another side to the story In view of 
his apparent Interest. He certainly could 
not have sought Information or opinion from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu—as 
one might assume he would. 

4. Says Mr. Flshburn, "The Japanese ars 
united to bring about this objective: Are 
behind Wilfred Stuklyama (Tsuklyama). Tom 
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Oklno and Tommie Sakaklhara for Senators. 
* * * If statehood goes through, such 
men would undoubtedly be elected by the 
Japanese vote.” 

Again, there to the implication of bloc 
voting—a practice not borne out by any 
survey or study made by any agency, insti¬ 
tution, or individual in the entire history of 
the Territory. You have ably answered this 
charge In your own rebuttal. I voted lor 
Senator Tsuklyama; I hope to have the privi¬ 
lege of doing so again. 1 also voted for 
Senator Keen (Chinese-Hawaiian ancestry) 
and for one Joseph Rider Farrington. None 
of the three I have referred to could have 
been elected without a majority of the votes 
of Americans of non-Japanese ancestry—or 
without those of Japanese ancestry, for that 
matter 

6. "It (the election of persons of Japanese 
ancestry), would give the Japanese positive 
domination politically over the entire area, 
resulting in appointments being made favor¬ 
able to Japanese Interests to the detriment 
of all other interests, American included." 
6o says Mr. Fishburn. 

What. I ask, are the Interests that are 
peculiarly Japanese and detrimental to other 
Interests? Is not our democracy predicated 
on the thesis that "what is good, Is good for 
all"? 

But there is something far more insidious 
in this apparently naive statement. There 
Is the implication that Americans of Japa¬ 
nese ancestry are Japanese, not Americana. 
Doer. Mr. Fishburn not know that Japanese 
aliens residing In Hawaii represent less than 
25 percent of that ethnic group, that less 
than 1 percent of the youth enrolled under 
compulsory education in our public schools 
are foreign-born? 

6. "Deep in the heart of every Japanese." 
8..ys Mr. Fishburn, "la an inherent regard 
for the mother country." 

Not only does he contradict himself in his 
very next statement—“there are many loyal 
Japanese among the younger generation"— 
but he falls to credit the findings of an¬ 
thropological and sociological studies which, 
without exception to my knowledge, prove 
that attitudes and habits are the results of 
social environment—not of biological heri¬ 
tage. 

7. Continues Mr. Fishburn, "this to not 
true of the middle-aged and older Japanese, 
many of whom forsook their status on the 
Islands to serve in the Japanese Army, To 
niy personal knowledge" be adds, "many are 
back In business again on the islands and 
still hold commissions In the Japanese 
Army ” 

Of all the misstatements in Mr. Fishburn's 
letter, this is perhaps the most offensive. 
Whom are we to believe—Mr. Fishburn or 
the FBI and the Army and Naval Intelli¬ 
gence Services? Mr. Fishburn should be 
made to name one—Just one. not many— 
p3rson8 of Japanese ancestry, back In busi¬ 
ness in Hawaii while still holding a com¬ 
mission in the Japanese Army, who forsook 
hla status in Hawaii to serve in that army 
during the recent war. 

Mr. Fishburn has made one single state¬ 
ment with which I can heartily concur: "No 
one knows the possible eventualities of the 
future years." And in this one sentence he 
refutes his entire thesis; for elsewhere in 
his letter he has had the temerity to predict 
the future—and that on the basis of a 6 
weeks' vacation In Hawaii. 

I am gratciiul for the well-established fact 
that a majority of Americans are better 
posted on Hawaii and more objective in their 
rtasonlng than Mr. Fishburn appears to be. 

Floase feel free to use this letter in any 
way you see fit in the enhancement of the 
American way of life through the granting of 
statehood to Hawaii. 

Sincerely, 

Benjamin O. Wist, 

itemtfer Hawaii Statehood Commission, 


Meat Eaters aad ''Beefers^ 


ETXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 17, t951 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Patrick E. Gorman, secretary-treasurer 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen. A. P. of L„ in the 
following article, reveals in a practical 
and unique manner, some of the facts 
and problems concerning the high cost of 
living: 

The United States Is both a country of meat 
eaters and a nation of “beefers.” The high 
price of steak seems to be our chief topic of 
conversation. In times like these, anyone 
In the meat business who doesn't have a 
tough hide feels practically isolated from the 
rest of society. A meat market owner in 
Chicago recently became tired of his cus¬ 
tomers complaining that he was a "robber " 
He decided to do something about it The 
first customer the following morning noticed 
that the meat cutter was wearing a mask and 
toted a pistol at his side. "What's the musk 
and gun for?" asked the customer The 
owner then stepped up and said. "Don’t 
blame It on the meat cutter. i set the prices 
here, but everyone calls me a robber, so I 
thought I would make my meat cutters look 
like gunmen. You can't blame the high 
price of meat on the man who works for 
me, and you can’t blame me either, because 
my margin of profit is very small. Honestly, 
I am hardly able to make a decent living " 

Who then is to blame for the high cost 
of meat? Certainly not the worker—he only 
works for a living Competition among mar¬ 
ket owners is keen and. with many people 
not buying meat, some operators are knock¬ 
ing down prices for the sole purpose of keep¬ 
ing up volume. If we ask the meat packers 
who Is responsible, they only say, "Certainly 
not us, why don’t you take a look at what 
we are compelled to pay for livestock!" This 
brings us down through the cummission men. 
the operators of railroads and trucks, and 
the livestock raiser himself. Par be it from 
us to cast a suspicious glance at agriculture, 
except to say that until recently this group 
alone seemed to have no particular "beef” to 
make about the whole meat situation. 

Our present per capita consumption of 
around 150 pounds of meat—all meats— 
ranks us about fifth in the world. Argen¬ 
tina, New Zealand, Australia, and UAiguay 
are ahead of us. However, when it comes 
to "beefing" and griping we take the cake. 
We are the winners with no challengers even 
in sight. 

On the other hand, the picture to not 
really as dark and dismal as it may seem to 
be. There have been changes—substantial 
changes—during the past 70 years in the 
methods of producing and supplying the 
Nation's meat needs. Thanks to the wide¬ 
spread use of scientific methods and careful 
handling, the loss of meat animals by injury 
and disease has been drastically reduced. 

Wages and working conditions of pack¬ 
inghouse workers and retail meat cutters 
have been materially Improved through the 
years and will continue to be Improved In the 
days ahead by every legitimate means avail¬ 
able to the locals and the International 
union. However, in spite of those improve¬ 
ments it is generally agreed that the cost 
of the labor factor in the production of meat 
has remained relatively stable over a long 
period of years. 

This "eating your eake and having It, too," 
so to apeak, to due in no email measure to 


the tremendous volume and increased ef¬ 
ficiency in the packing Industry, Including 
the almost complete utilization of every part 
of the livestock meat animal, resulting in a 
constantly expanding list of byproducts. In 
part, it is also due to the Increasing produc¬ 
tivity of the workers in the Industry. The 
finger of suspicion must thus cease to point 
to labor cost as a major factor In the high 
price of meat 

Nutritionists call attention to the fact 
that probably the biggest culprit in the meat 
price muddle or puzzle is the consumer him¬ 
self Insistent demands for high-priced cuts 
that aren't there must share the blame for 
rising prices In normal times. Add to these 
the demands of the increasing number of 
customers regularly entering the market for 
high-priced cuts, and the problem staggers 
the imagination. 

The housewife and other shoppers who 
frequently fume about the high cost of meat 
would do well to remember a few additional 
meat facts- (1) That the high-priced, quick- 
cooking steaks and roasts make up only 
about 26 percent of the side of a beef; (2) 
that the remainder which comprises almost 
three-fourths of the side is made up of the 
more economical, slower cooking, but Just 
as nutritious cuts such as shanks, short ribs, 
brisket, round steak, chuck, flank, stew meat, 
and the like. The best advice on how to 
cook these economical cuts to slow and low— 
cook slowly on low heat. 

Here on the home front we have given a 
miserable demonstration of patriotism and 
devotion. We have lost all sense of unity. 
We seem to have no direction and but little 
leadership. We have stumbled and bungled 
our way from one series of gripes and bick¬ 
ering to another. Business “as usual" con¬ 
tinues to be the order of the day Every 
group advocates sacrlflce—but for the other 
follow. We constantly violate regulations 
and defy controls 

The J_b we face is one for the whole Nation 
to tackle. In thto struggle no proxies are 
allowed Every single member of the crew 
must stand in his place wherever he to and 
shoulder his load, whether It be simple in¬ 
conveniences or supreme sacrlflce, high meat 
prices or lowered standard of living. 


Polish Rebels Declare Reds Prepare War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post of August 17, 1951: 
POI.ISH Rebels Declare Reds Prepare War 

Stocicholm, August 16—Two young Polish 
sailors said today they flod to Sweden be¬ 
cause they did not want "to fight the West 
on Russia’s side." 

"There are more like us in Poland,” they 
said. “Our feelings are shared by most en¬ 
listed men and by many officers. We will 
not carry arms against the West." 

The two seamen, Ignacy Hazel, 21. and 
Henrik Skorupka, 22, acted as spokesmen for 
a dozen crew members of the Polish mine¬ 
sweeper who locked up their officers 2. weeks 
ago and guided the ship to political asy¬ 
lum in Sweden. 

Poland asked Sweden formally yesterday 
to return the mutineers but the demand ap¬ 
parently will have little effect. 

The sailors said the Poles are preparing 
for war under Russian direction. 
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**Buasla has turned the whole country into 
a gigantic slave camp where life is unbear¬ 
able for anybody but Oommunists/* they 
said. 

The sailors said Moscow has Russians In 
"every key position." 

Their minesweeper, the sailors said, had 
been busy preparing to lay new mine fields 
In the Baltic. 

Their hopes of escaping, they said, were 
boosted along by broadcasts of the Voice of 
America. Everybody listens, they said, even 
at the risk of "5 years in Jail if you pass 
on what you have heard." 


Budget for Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF BEMAHKS 

OF 

HON. CLEMENT J.ZABLOCKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20. 1951 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
action taken by the House last Irlday 
reducing the mutual security bill by 
$350,000,000 may prove penny wise and 
pound foolish. No doubt, many Mem¬ 
bers were and perhaps still are of the 
opinion that cuts were anticipated and 
that the requests lor foreign aid were 
padded to allow in advance for appro¬ 
priation reductions. 

No prudent individual would Inten¬ 
tionally risk the security of our Nation 
and the peace of the world. Since no 
one will deny that the present and im- 
meJlate future hold great responybillty 
and threat to our security and peace, it 
follows that the sooner we are prepared 
to meet and avert the danger, not only 
by building our defense but by aiding 
our friends toward an identical end, the 
better and greater our assurances are 
for peace in our time and for all time. 

To the extent we put oflf the prepared¬ 
ness of the free world, to that extent we 
are inviting and temping the Soviets to 
initiate aggression and perhaps global 
war. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a letter of the Honorable 
Thomas D. Cabot, Director of the Inter¬ 
national Security Affairs Committee of 
the State Department, written to the edi¬ 
tors of the Washington Post, calling at¬ 
tention to misstatements of fact by the 
Alsop brothers’ column of August 17. I 
believe Mr. Cabot's reply is a sincere, 
frank, and conscientious attempt to cor¬ 
rect misunderstanding regarding the 
budget for foreign-aid program. 

I recommend his letter to the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress for it may aid in cor¬ 
recting misapprehensions, perhaps even 
aid in correcting our errors in judgment 
on the much needed authorization and 
appropriations for our security through 
cooperative world effort. 

BtTDGFT FOK POREION AlB PROGRAM 

The column by Messrs. Joseph and Stew¬ 
art Alsop appearing lu the August 17 issue of 
the Washington Post contains a misstate¬ 
ment of fact about the foreign aid program 
which I want to call to your attention. 
After reporting that "no more than routine 


cute of from $700,000,000 to $1XKX),000,000 are 
now expected," the writers go on to say that 
these cute "were, of ootirse, allowed for In 
advance when the appropriation requeeta 
were compiled." 

1 found this statement surprising In view 
of the consistent and intelligent support 
which the writers have given the foreign 
aid program and the entire national defense 
effort, and especially in view of the fact that 
the remainder of their column clearly rec¬ 
ognizes the dangers which would result 
from a substaptial cut in foreign aid. It 
would appear that the statement was based 
primarily upon the popular notion that gov¬ 
ernmental budget requests are regularly 
"padded" to allow for congressional reduc¬ 
tions, a reflection upon the state of public 
morals which I find it extremely difficult to 
accept. 

In any event. I have personal knowledge 
that the foreign aid request now under con¬ 
sideration by the Congress was not padded. 
It represents an honest estimate of the raln- 
Imtun requirements for our own national 
security interests, developed jointly by the 
State Department, the Defense Department, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
and the Bureau of the Budget. These esti¬ 
mates were carefully screened, and in fact 
sliced to the bone, before presentation to 
the Congress. 

Obviously, no estimate of this kind can pre¬ 
tend to be accurate to the last penny. There 
la always some margin of error. In this In¬ 
stance, however, the margin of error will 
beyond question be on the low side. Knowl¬ 
edge of how the estimates were developed 
will make this fact clear. 

The bulk of the funds requested, whether 
lobeled military or economic, are designed 
to build military strength to resist Soviet 
aggression, either by providing free nations 
directly with the guns, tanks, etc., needed 
by their armed forces or by providing raw 
materials, machine tools and the like in 
order to permit them to expand their own 
military efforts. Everyone knows that, at 
present, the armed strength of our allies is 
below the minimum requirements for ef¬ 
fective defense. Even assuming a maximum 
effort on their part, which we have assumed 
in developing the aid estimates, the remain¬ 
ing gap between existing strength and re¬ 
quired strength U stlU very large. 

Our own national security demands that 
this gap be closed as rapidly as possible. 
Ehrery year of delay increases the danger pe¬ 
riod in which we are vulnerable to attack. 
Obviously, this task Is so great that fully 
adequate defenses can be built only over 
a period of 3 or 4 years. However, it Is 
equally obvious that the utmost speed is 
vital and that orders placed now will pro¬ 
duce the required military equipment none 
too soon. In other words, we must do as 
much as posr^iMe as quickly as possible. 

The governmental agencies concerned with 
this program estimated that about $10,000,- 
000,000 could be used effectively during the 
coming fiscal year. However, a new factor 
had to be considered. An interagency study 
revealed that the American Industrial plant 
currently lacks capacity to turn out tanks, 
guns, and so forth, for ourselves and our al¬ 
lies fast enough to use effectively the larger 
sum. Therefore, the original estimate was 
slashed approximately $1,500,000,000 before It 
was presented to the Congress. 

I want to emphasize the fact that, If pro¬ 
ductive facilities had been adequate, the for¬ 
eign aid request for this year would have 
been substantially greater than It is, in or¬ 
der to shorten the danger period. 

There is another factt»r which shows the 
foreign aid estimates are, if anything, too 
low. These estimates did not allow for the 
rising prices of equipment here and abroad. 


simply because such price Increases cannot 
be reliably predicted at thla time. However, 
the present Inflationary trend leaves little 
doubt that the foreign aid funds, when au- 
tborlssed, will buy considerably lees than was 
originally planned. 

fo view of the shrinkage that has already 
taken place, any further reduction in the 
aid program Is both perilous and pointless. 
A cut in this year’s appropriation, however 
great <xe small, means that the gap next 
year and the following year will be just that 
much larger. It means delay and every day 
of delay lengthens the period within which 
the Soviet Union may be tempted to try its 
luck in the dangerous adventure of global 
war. 

Thomas D. Cabot. 


Balloom Give Gne to Way Into Redland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL! FLOOD 

OF frnnsylvanxa 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPRESENTATIVK8 

Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article by 
Drew Pearson, from the Washington 
Post of August 17,1951: 

An BxpKniMFNT—B alloons Give Clue to Wat 
Into Redland 
(By Drew Pearson) 

(Drew Pearson Is on another tour of 
Europe, studying conditions there. Herewith 
Is another of his dispatches from close to the 
Czech border.) 

Near the Czechoslovak Border.— The cur¬ 
rent experiment In penetrating the Iron cur¬ 
tain by balloons may be a great success or It 
may fail It is too early yet to say. But the 
Important thing is that It’s an attempt by 
private individuals under the free-enterprlsa 
system to try out certain methods of psy¬ 
chological propaganda—or call it psychologi¬ 
cal warfare If you will—which governments 
will not and perhaps cannot tackle. 

Today the State Department’s propaganda 
effort Is seriously hamstrung by congressional 
penny pinching, while the American military 
men who now dominate our foreign policy 
believe that the only wav to stop Russia is 
to have more and bigger guns. They have lit¬ 
tle faith in psychological warfare. Accord¬ 
ingly, the National Security Council has 
ruled out any strong appeals to the people in 
the Iron-curtaln countries to revolt, sabotage, 
or disrupt their Cominform governments. 

Yet psychological warfare to be successful 
must offer something—a change for free¬ 
dom, for peace, more food or an end ol op¬ 
pression. American propaganda frequently 
falls because It effers nothing. 

The citizen of Czechoslovakia is not in¬ 
terested in hearing foreign radio broadcasts 
tell him the Soviet system is evil. He knows 
the Soviet system is evil; what he wonts to 
hear from the Voice of America ore ways by 
which ho can throw off the yoke of oppres¬ 
sion. Such advice under the National Secu¬ 
rity CouncU’s present policy cannot be given 
officially. Meanwhile, Soviet psychologicul 
warfare offers excitement. Intrigue, revolt 
against colonial oppressors, and nose thumb¬ 
ing at bourgeolse masters. 

aTAUN’S ACHILLES' HEEL 

These are some of the reasons why private 
Individuals tackled this experiment of trying 
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to make the Iron curtain a lace curtain. 
Personally I am convinced from my last 
winter’s study of the Iron-curtaln countries 
and from other information that it’s not the 
atomic bomb but contact with free peoples 
that the Soviet fears most. The unrest of 
Soviet peoples Is Stalin’s real Achilles’ heel. 
He's not worried over American air power- 
great as It la—or even over new atomic 
weapons, but he Is worried over the general 
dislike of the satellite and Russian peoples 
for Moscow’s unpopular regime. 

Therefore, if we are to win the subjugated 
nations over to our side, we must inspire 
them, encourage them and above all, keep in 
contact with them. It was because Stalin 
mortally feared such contact that he erected 
the Iron curtain and it is to hit this Achilles’ 
heel that a group of private Individuals and 
organizations, has now launched messages 
of hope, friendship, and encouragement by 
balloon into Czechoslovakia. 

The people who had the courage to spon¬ 
sor this project are the American Crusade 
for Freedom organization, the Inter-Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Free *rrade Unions which 
has been fighting communism throughout 
Latin America, veterans or prisoners of war 
chiefly from Belgium, Prance, Holland, and 
Italy, the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs with 6.600.000 members In 32 coun- 
tiies plus another 6,500,000 In the United 
States, the APL Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, the CIO Canadian Congress of 
Labor, and the International Federation of 
Free Journalists, comprising about 1,000 
newsmen exiled from Soviet countries. 

The chief dynamo In this intricate opera¬ 
tion has been Abbott Washburn, loaned by 
General Mills of Minneapolis to the Commit¬ 
tee for Free Europe which has done such an 
important Job of beaming broadcasts Into 
Czechoslovakia and placed the freedom bell 
in Berlin last year. Harold Stassen. who 
heads the Crusade for Freedom, has also 
helped to mastermind the operation. At 
the Initial balloon launching from Munich. 
Germany, were Boleslaw Wicrzblanskl of 
Poland. George Jonescu of the Rumanian 
Federation of Free Journalists. Frau Lotte 
Siuehr of Germany and Mrs. Robert Taylor, 
ho+h of the Federation of Women's Clubs. 

ii Is considered especially significant In 
r rope that these balloons are being aimed at 
(';'echoalovakia after the Imprisonment of 
Williaro Oatls and that among their sponsors 
are the Federation of Free Journalists. 
Hitherto the United States official policy has 
leaned toward paying virtual ransom money 
when Its citizens have been seized by the 
rominform. Thus, important concessions 
were given to Hungary to obtain Robert 
Vogeler’s release from Jail. 

However, It Is now realized that the more 
you pay out in concessions to the Soviet the 
more Moscow demands In ransom money and 
the more It Is Inclined to maltreat American 
citizens and to Increase the blackmail de¬ 
mands America’s cracking down on Czech 
trade is an Indication of this new stiffening 
of policy by the United States and the cur¬ 
rent balloon operation supplements It This 
may help to show the Comlnform that. In¬ 
stead of taking the abuse of our citizens lying 
down, we intend to retaliate. 

BTOHT or rRDEiroSHXP 

Around Europe: Germans crowd around 
the balloon truck convoy when It sets up 
operations at night like kids watching circus 
wagons unload at home. One trouble Is to 
keep the crowds from smoking when near the 
hydrogen tanks. Radio Free Europe, oper¬ 
ated partly by Czech refugees In Munich and 
financed by the Crusade for Freedom, has 
poured a daily barrage of messages to the 
Czech people giving them the story of friend¬ 
ship balloons. It suggests plastic pillow 


balloons be used for food containers. Leaf¬ 
lets are found Inside the pillow balloons after 
they settle on the ground. The large rub¬ 
ber balloons burst at 30,000 feet altitude and 
the leaflets Inside them are scattered gradu¬ 
ally to the earth. 


National Democratic Chairman William M, 
Boyle, Jr. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. WILUAMS 

OF DELAWARI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Three Questions.’* published in 
the August 13,1951, issue of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Three Questions 

If the Hoey subcommittee wants to get at 
the facts on National Democratic Chairman 
William M. Boyle, Jr.. It will set Itself three 
basic questions to answer* 

Question No. 1: Why did the RFC, after 
turning down the American Lithofold Corp. 
loan three times, reverse Itself and grant 
the loan? 

Mr. Boyle’s defense, accepted by President 
Truman, Is that he had nothing to do with 
the loan. Yet it Is a fact that the loan was 
granted only after Mr Boyle went on the 
company’s payroll. It is a fact that E Merl 
Young, an associate of Mr. Boyle, told the 
St. Louis RFC office that national Demo¬ 
cratic headquarters was interested In the 
loan It Is a fact that James P Finnegan, 
another associate of Mr. Boyle, pleaded the 
company’s case in St. Louis. 

If the RPC did not change Its mind be¬ 
cause of Influence emanating from Mr. Boyle, 
then why did it change Its mind? 

Question No. 2; ^^at services did Mr. 
Boyle perform for the company to warrant 
a monthly fee of $500? 

Mr. Boyle’s defense, accepted by President 
Truman, is that he was retained as general 
counsel. Yet It Is a fact that the president 
of the firm has said he performed no serv¬ 
ice It Is a fact that the company’s books 
originally listed the payments to him as 
commissions and not legal fees Commis¬ 
sions for what? Why was the No 2 man 
In national Democratic headquarters worth 
$600 a month to the company In 1949 and 
why has his former law partner continued 
to be worth that much ever since? 

Question No. 3: Exactly what are the rela¬ 
tions between Mr. Boyle and bis former law 
partner. Max Siskind? 

Mr. Boyle’s defense, accepted by President 
Truman, is that he gave up his law prac¬ 
tice altogether when he became executive 
vice chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee at $30,000 a year. But this de¬ 
fense rests entirely on Mr. Boyle’s unsup¬ 
ported word. If the Hoey subcommittee In¬ 
sists that the statement be proved, it will 
ask Mr. Boyle to document the exact nature 
of the agreement which he claims liquidated 
his law practice. And it will ask Mr. Boyle 
and Mr. Siskind to show their bank accounts 
to prove that the partnership actually ended 
when Mr, Boyle said It did. 


If Mr. Boyle is as pure as he says, and as 
President Truman assumes, he should not 
object to giving this kind of testimony to 
prove his statements. Certainly the Hoey 
subcommittee cannot claim to have made a 
thorough Investigation unless it seeks such 
testimony. 


Pending Requetti for Withdrawali of 
Land in Alaska, Etc. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUCH BUTLER 

or NEBBASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr, Presi¬ 
dent. for some time I have been interest¬ 
ed in trying to bring into use the farm 
lands and mineral resources of Alaska. 
During the course of the hearings on 
Alaska statehood last year, we discov¬ 
ered that a vast area of the most valu¬ 
able resources in the Territory had been 
withdrawn from use by various Govern¬ 
ment agencies. It is my feeling that the 
development of the Territory has been 
hampered by this policy of reserving 
these resources from development by 
private enterprise. 

At that time the Secretary of the 
Interior informed the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs that he 
had set up a committee to survey the 
problem and to attempt to restore some 
of these resources to the public domain 
so that the potentialities could be de¬ 
veloped. On June 9 of this year I wrote 
the Secretary reminding him of my in¬ 
terest in the matter of revoking some of 
the unnecessary reservations. After 
some exchange of correspondence, I re¬ 
ceived a list of all the withdrawals and 
revocations in Alaska over the period of 
the last year, together with a list of 
pending requests for withdrawals and of 
pending suggestions for revocations. I 
ask unanimous consent to insert these 
lists in the Appendix of the Record. 

With particular reference to the first 
table, which shows revocations and with¬ 
drawals which have actually been put 
into effect through June 30 of this year, 
it is interesting to note that existing 
reservations being revoked were about 
2.094,000 acres of land during the 14- 
month period. Now reservations ag¬ 
gregate 284,000 acres. On the surface it 
would appear that reservations revoked 
are far greater in area than the new 
ones estimated: however, a careful ex¬ 
amination of the table shows that the 
biggest part of the acreage in the column 
entitled “Acreage revoked” is made up 
of the two native reserves at the bottom 
of this list. Revocation of these two 
reserves represents a change in policy in 
handling the native question in Alas¬ 
ka which is highly commendable. Aside 
from these two native reserves above 
the total area revoked amounts to only 
45,883. 
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Additional requests for withdrawals 816,000 acres, while pending suggestions 
that were pending on a recent date for revocation of previous withdrawals 
amounted to the tremendous area of II,- amounted to only 1,388,000. 

Pending retqueais for udthdrawuls in Ala$ka, July 20, 1951 [areas estimated in part) 


There being no objection, the lists were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 


ReflMV 

enoe 


Type ot reserve 


General location 


Acreage 


Refor- 

enoe 


Type of reserve 

General location 

Military. 



Ladd Field. . 

dft 



Kodiak. 

Coast Guard___ .. 



\4RGmth 

Naval. 



Fort Ray. 





MHltAry ... . 





Ladd Flidil. 





Air navlgalion site. 

Bioika Island. 










Glenn Highway. 

Hnnier-Riisslan River 
nighway, 

Valdez . 

Gravel pit; camp siic... 


Uicliaidson Ilighwuv _ 

T 5N ,R 11 W., Seward 
mciidiun. 



.... do . 

do. '.. 

do.... 

Kcnai__ 

Air navigation site..._..._... 

KHirhimks.. .. 

AdministmtiVD site___... 

Hethel . _ 

All havlgutioii site....___ 

Birohes .. 


r'mil.VbMlI 

Air iiHvlgal.tnn Rit.A __ 

Kaitag____ ... 

_.do_____ 

Fare well......__ 

.do _ 

Retiiel __ 

Adniiul'.tralive site..........._ 

nig 1 fell a - _ _ 

A ir navigot.jon H)tn_ __ 

T^iinlakleiil_ 

Administrative site................ 

Anelioiagi).. 

Forest sites __ 

Sonl.heaKtern Alaska__ 

TownsJtii .... 

Kcnni. 

Administrative alto_............. 

TTnmer .. 

_do_ _ __ 

Anchoi'age. _ _..._ 

Const Guard_ 

liinrka Island_ 

Town site.... 

Nuiilchik. 

Ailporl... 

Willow___ 

_do ___ 

Goose Hav__ __ 

Administrative site__ 

Whittier. 

Power site olassihcatiou____ 

Rhec]) (Irnnlt . 

Administrative site__ 

Kodiak. 

Air navigation site............. ... 

Ruhv... 

... .do.-. 

Notthway..__ 

Military..... 

Calhediiu Bluffs. 

Svildlife management area..._... 

Cold Bay................. 

AdministralivH Hite. 

Nukiick... 

Wildlife mariagoracnt area. 

Administrative site_ 

Knskokwln,..... 

Anchomirc. _ . . 

Power site classification _ _ 

Siisitna River_ _ 

Wildlife refuge . ___ .. . 

SiniHonof Isliuid-. ___ 



Total. 





07634 

013016 

014664 

014060 

015008 

016688 

016768 

016042 

017031 

017472 

017473 

018564 

18770 

33307 

30290 

60185 

62185 

62709 


67502 

67504 

68116 

68236 

nsjcio 

6837(1 

68.384 

68446 

686.30 

68714 

60218 

60468 

60076 

AOO50 

00076 

oom 

00164 

00312 

00381 

00.373 

00446 

00402 
00403 
00404 
00473 
00607 
0((640 
00013 
00034 
01.532 
02148 
2(H)204 
808485) 
984853 
1030461 
11K4078 
1268727 
1360883 


Town site. 

Industrial sites.. 

Air navigation sites.... 

Railroad. 

_do.. 

_do. 

Air navigation alto. 

... do. 

Researoh center. 

Railroad.. 

_do. 

Gravel pit. 

Administrative site.... 
Military.... 

Power reserve. 

Navy... 

Military. 


Anchorage............... 

.....do___ 

Yakutat.. 

Seward._ 

Birchwood... 

Anchorage. 

Birchwood__ 

Kenai... 

^ Anchorage...— 

■“■■do*.. 

do. 


-do.. 


..do., 


..do.. 


..do.. 


Administrative Hlto 
Timber management. 

Town site. 

Military... 

Recreation..... 

Military. 

.do. 

,do. 


..do,. 


Gravel pit. 

Military. 

School reserve- 

Military. 

School reserve. 

Railroad...!. 

Military.. 

Military and navoL. 


School reserve. 

.... do. 

AdmiiiistraUvo site. 

School reserve- 

.... do. 

Gravel pits. 

School reserve. 

Recreation. 

Milhary. 

-do. 

School reserve. 

Adrolnlstratlvo site. 

_do. 

Air navigation silo.. 


Whitt lor.. 

nig Dulta; Northway_ 

Eklutna.-. 

Baranof Island__ 

Kotzebue.. 

Galena_ 

Bethel.. 

Nafciiek--- 

Lake Txnilw'- 

Seward... 

Eagle . 

Haines Highway-- 

Buffalo Ceiitoi- 

Ladd Field . 

V'arious,. 

Cape Piinco of Wales..... 

Cape UumaikKOf.. 

CajM* Libbouriio.... 

Ivenai----- 

Eklutna.. 

Eielsou...... 

Skllan, Naknck_ 

Tok Junction. 

Tuntinak. 

St LavTenoe Island. 

Anchorage. 

Bethel. 

Solomon...... 

Napaskiak.. 

Anchomgo. 

Oulkana.... 

Aleutian and Kodiak Is¬ 
lands. 

Kalskog. 

Kiana. 

Nondalton.— 

T<»igat>s National Forest. 

Rampart..... 

Savoonga. 

Various... 

Stevens Vfllago.. 

Long Loko.— 

Harding Lake.. 

Ladd Field.,..... 

Reicrsburg.. 

Anchorage..._ 

Kodiak. 

Anchorage. 

... do...__ 

Yakutat; Port Graham.. 


14 

1,280 

4 

1.150 
1,850 

2.150 
20 

7 

(0 

12 
146 
1.8U0 
6. WO 
106 
3,770 
16.206 
13,600 
4,280 
206 
7.840 
39 
10 
in 

21, 013 
(>) 

2 

3 

7 

(0 

772,000 

600,000 


6 

1,133 


6,700 


1024728 

1055004 

1701019 

1790532 

1700532 

18303A2 

1890264 

1000261 

1936568 

1953016 

1003073 

1089566 

2002643 

2090071 

(H2233 

0L2080 

012857 

016239 

01.5097 

010080 

010844 

016010 

0L6912 

017032 

017320 

0173:W 

0174.50 
017460 
017520 
(I7H67 
08.370 
08.522 
08595 
08600 
08640 
08657 
08680 
010.50 
1K770 
4M0.5 
60470 
51236 
66273 
58111 
»0A6 
5967H 
50679 
60170 
6215K 
11403»7 
l?«29h3 
1*75139 
1»17(K16 
1920502 
2917866 
2113430 
2i;3wr21 
21301.30 
2139759 


4.57. 600 

114 

181 

7ft 

0, m 
11 
022 
9 

8,388 

;h) 

210 


(') 

(0 


89 

20 

(•) 

1,474 

40 

246 

362 

V) 

(a> 

b) 

1 

1,024 

3 

407,000 

6 

8,900, noo 

3 

603,360 

(») 


11,815,800 


* Not determined. « N«t avsllablo 

Withdrawals and revocati ons in Alaska, May 1, 2950, to June 30, 1951 [areas estimated in part) 


Order No. 

Date 

Type of reserve 

General ]o(»tlon 

Acreage 

withdrawn 

Acreage 

revoked 

PLO 640.. 

May 8,1950 
May 9,1980 
May 31,1950 



1,360 




L3S0 

PL0 644 . 

Alaska Koad Comnilsrion... 

T. 12 N., R.3 W.,8M. 

io 

PLO 647 . 



34 

32,437 
90 


Juno 26,1050 
July 28.1950 
Aug. 16,1960 

Aug. 34,1960 




PLO 654 . 




PLO 657 . 



11 

1,377 
17 

PLO 689.. 


T. 12 and 13 N , R. 4 W., SM. 



T. 13 N„R.4W.,SM. 




97 

1.400 

PLO 660 ... 

Aug. 24,1980 
Aug. 28.1050 
__do_ 





KoUeboo..... 

I 

300 

P1,0 664 




PT.O 666 .. 

Nativnr'M«rvnt.ion_. 

Dlllingbara... 


10 

PLO 668 . 

.do. 

Alaska Railroad- --- ^ _ 

Whittier. 

3 

8,490 
12 
1,700 
14,335 
21,560 
20 

. _ -1 

PT,O6fi0 _ __ 

Sept. 1,1080 
.. do . 

____do_ __ . ___ 

Susitna River. 


pr.nfi7fi .. 

rfn ..-. . - - __ . - 

Anchorage_____ 


PT-fiayi _,_ 

Sept. 11,1980 
Oct. 13,1950 
Nov. 0,1960 

_do. 

Air Force.. _____ 

Rt. Lawrenne island,. _ . . _ . _ 


PLO 677 .. 


Knskokwim Bay.- 


PT.O 6Hi _ 


T. 2 and a S, R. 3 and 4 E _ 


PLO CM... 

If Air-navigation site__ _ - - 

1 Portage..........- 


f ffViwTMrft’M 

'do . .. 

IS 

PT.O Ago 

Nov. 3a 1900 

Nov. 32,1080 

Alaska. Rallrcad.._......... 

1 T. IS N., R. 2 W.. 

1,440 

MllltJiry 

!.do.. 

1.440 

1,390 

PLO 690...... 

AhukaRallrcul _ 

1 T. 16N.. R. 1 W. 


fAir Fovoe.......___ 

! T, 1N,, and 18,, R,) E., F, M. 

.i.'tiiio* 

Mllitarv. 

dn 

1,466 

PLO 6l» . 

Deo. 12,1080 

Air Force.._ 

; Fairbanks,....... 

3,827 

PLO 606 . - . 

Jan. 16.1081 
Feb. 2.1981 
Feb. 16,1981 

National fenssta_....... .-,r,n,..T 

Routheaatem Alaska..._____ 

8D 

8^040 

PLO 697.1 

fAid of l^slattan_ 

MnRlnlAy _ , _! 


iNationaldefeiise................................ 

(fn 

.iih,k)' 

PLO 700.1 

National fore8ta..!!!!III“!I“I“!“!“"I“!“. 

Southeastern Alaska. 

31 
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Withdratoals and revocations in Alaska, May 1,1950, to June 30, 1951 {areas estimated, <n part)—Continued 


Order No. 

Date 

Type of reserve 

Oeneral location 

Acrease 

withdrawn 

Aereaee 

revoked 

PLO 708. 

PLO 71H 

Mar. 27.1051 
Apr. 16,1011 
Apr. 25,1061 
May 1,1051 
May 4,1051 
May 1.1.10.11 
M»y 24,1051 



1 


iMilitarv. 


1 


T. 28S., R. 55 E., CRM. 

240 

PLO Tl.'j. 



88,080 


PLO Tlfl 



3 

6 

PLO 718.’ 

PLO 720. 




VMilltary. 


5 

W'ildlifo rofuKo. 

T. 18 N., R. 3 W., etc., SM. 

4,160 

105 

PLO 72.1 




PLO 724 



105 

80 

4, 232 
fi, 4(M) 
1,760 
2,086 


T 13N,R 3\V., SM. 


PLO 72.'i 

Juno 4,1951 
Juno 25.10.11 
July 10,1050 
Nov. 0,1950 
May 15,1950 




PLO "HI.. 

Air Foroo__ 

Tataliim Rivoi. 


P8(' 4<Wt 

Powoi slto olassillculion................. 

Kcnai River... 


PSr 412 

do..... 

T, 17 N., K. 1 W., SM. 


SS 44l-4(i2 . . 

Shoro Bpuoo . _...__ 

Various..... 


31,054 

2,360 
248 
1,061 

VPA 12Ha 

Juno HO. 1950 
8opt. 7.19.10 
Fob. 7.1051 
June 10,19.10 
Auk. 9,1950 

Power-hite reserve_...._ 

Raronof Island... 


VVA 1307 

_ 

T 12N., R. 3 W., SM. 


VPA 1‘JiW 


V’arious..... 


ANS Ifitt 

Air-UHVipUion site.... 

Naknok Rivor. 

3, 845 
300 

AKS‘jr.2 

.do ..... 

Lake Kahuntla. 

A \*K IK'J 

Got. IH, 1950 
Apr. 25,1961 
Mfiv 2.1951 
Mar 12,1061 
_do....,.-- 

_ do _____ 

Popof Island. 


ANH'i«7 1 

. ...do___ 

T 4 8 , R 8 W . FM. 

620 

ANS3f.N 


Koyukiik Ki\or...... 

1,105 


SO 

Ntitlvo roso,rvc.._____ 

Barrow. ....... 

480,000 
1,628,320 

2,093,002 

80 

...do. 

Sbungnak and kobuk. 


Tftt.il 




284, 461 






Pending suggestions for revocations in Alaska, July 20. 1951 {areas estimated in part) 


Refer¬ 

ence 

Ty|H} of rosor\ o 

Oeneral location 

AcreaKe 

HefiT- 

euce 

Tyi»o of reserve 

General location 

Acreage 

08693 

011631 

017.120 

__ 


66 

18992.14 

Military. 

Kodmk Island. 

520 



22 

1 

18992.14 

, . do. 


2,885 

0,153 

Wildlife n-fiige. 

Kenal . 

18992.14 

19021>5l 

1907822 

.do. 

Hog Island .. . 

0710.1 

22606 

3W07 

51700 

66538 

Air-rm\iKation site. 

Galena. 

64 

(') 

. . do . 

Campbell Cieek . 

1,820 

80 


Whittier . 

(*) ^ 

19276.10 

... do. 


1,614 



1929.192 

.... do . 

Alaska I’eninmila, 

469; 9:t0 
167 



1.140 

193.1313 


Chltlkof Island, Caton 
Island 

(In . 


86 


67328 

67680 

OlKtU 

00446 



5 

19346:10 

Military . 


7,660 

19,500 

46,000 

6,400 

1.200 



76.000 

1934030 

... do.r . 




0) 

19:i46;«l 

. do ... 


Military and iiuval . 

AleuUiin and Kodiak Is- 
land.s 

000,0(8) 

1938795 



1058230 



60584 

16474.1 

185872 

4J(.-»35 

khs2(i(i 

817071 

1IU046 

1184078 

12._i.W27 

Ill 1 

40 

1958231 

do . 


§1 


Valder, . 

(*) 

1963073 

Military. 




31 

1066031 



1,223 



40 

19722:14 



'241 



« 

1 

2141244 

School reHcrve... 


40 


Sew aid__........ 

T)A46 

Power .she reserve. 

Lake (.'lai k. 

80 

—. ’ 

Kodiak ...._........... 

5 

DA 57 

.do. 

Kenai River. 

6 

* j I , 4li*n otfa 

AnehoraKc................ 

(*) 


(....do. 

Rabbit and Campbell 
Ciei'ks 

{') 

-----do _ -- 

Kairbauks ____ 

2 

DA 58 

i 


F.kliilna .. 

2,333 


(National foiests .. 

bout heasteru Alaska. 

(0 

26 

1.160883 

Sehuol reserve—...............- 

Yakutat Bay; Port 

34,240 

07679 

Air-nB\lyation site....... 

Aruiik. 


Graham. 

Yakutat. 

127:1639 

National ff>rest .... 

Southeastern Alaska . 

(•) 

4,306 

IKWSSS 

. do . 

10,240 

203 

320 

1378156 

1271600 

1412078 

^Reindeer station . 

Fairbanks ... 

1U)I)599 

lti550m 

17.17173 

1761619 

1761610 

1761610 

1706532 

1796532 

Military . 

Saleha. . . . 

Ladd Field. 

Coal. . . 

Matanusku... 

17,280 

40 

ikt n1 

Ak'utshi Wand . 

19.1 

M710H9 ! 

Arehaeolouieal investigation. . 

Kodiak .. 


Foil Uichaidson.. .. 

160 

1.180463 

Administrative site . 

Dillingham . 

7 

.. 


(’) 

1627279 1 

Native reserve . 

Nenana . 

(') 

do 

do ............... 

2,500 

1807328 

Air-navigation site . 

Nmilfhik . 

22 

flo 

Kalsln Bay _ 

3.459 

1841730 

■Wildlife reserve . 

Cook Inlet . 

(•) 

_ do . 

Cape Winslow . 

1,621 

782 

547 

1847469 

1847501 

1006338 

f Alr-navigation site . 

Forewell and Stillmau 
Lakes 

Cordova . 

247 

1796S32 

1706532 

1706.132 
17WW5H2 
1796532 

1796.132 

.do. 

df) 

Krskine Point. 

Constantine Point..._ 

1 

Right-of-way... 

(*) 

,lo . _ 

Fort Hrurabach. 

1.520 

10:i7080 

Alr-navigatlon bites. 

Bruin Buy... 

12 


Fort lA'arnard... 

2,4«H> 

1967997 

.do. 

Forrester Lsland. 

1 


Bay_ 

793 

2139981 

_do . 

Iliamina Lake... 

166 

.do . 

Spruce ('aiM'. 

815 

6,(NN) 

76 

60101 

National forest_.. . 

Southeastern Alaska. 

49,093 

1798:126 

1836362 

Towniltc. 

Military and air navipation site.... 

TurnaRHin Arm. 

_ - 


Total__ 


1,388,428 






I Indeterminate. » Town lots. * Not determined. ‘ 18 tracts. » Not available. 


Coal Still King 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENN8T1VANXA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Iieader, the Evening News, on 


August 14 , 1951, entitled *‘Coal Still 
King”: 

Coal Still Kino 

It la reassuring to hear from Coal Age 
that approximately half of the Nation’s 
dwelling units with central heating are kept 
warm with coal. Centrally heated homes, 
using coal, total 9,^0,000 while 6.127,000 
dwelling units, not centrally heated, also use 
this fuel. Gas and oil running neck and 
neck for second place, are far behind coal. 
The emphasis that has been placed on the 
progress coal's principal competitors have 
made in recent years had given many the 
impression coal was out of the picture en¬ 
tirely. This is far from the facts In the 
case, as these figures so forcibly demonstrate. 


Newspapers Support Opposition to Hand¬ 
out for Grandview, Mo., Airport 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OF XOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, support for 
my defeated amendment to elimlnatn 
from the $5,800,000,000 military con* 
atruction bill a $19,019,000 hand-out to 
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the virtual cowpastiire airport at Grand¬ 
view, Mo., aeeined to come from almost 
everywhere except Congress. 

Letters and telegrams urging adoption 
of the amendment reached my office in 
cxmslderable volume from Iowa and else¬ 
where in the Nation, including New 
York, New Jersey. Ohio. Indiana, and 
the District of Columbia, 

One of the heartiest letters of siipport 
came from a citizen of Grandview. Mo. 

Newspapers of the country, in the ru¬ 
ral as well as the metropolitan areas, 
have likewise Joined in opposition to this 
misuse of tax money. Here are some 
of the editorials that have come to my 
attention: 

jPtom the Waterloo (lows) Dally Courier] 
Fork Barrez, Dstense Psojictb 

Representative H. R. Gross will probably 
be deleated in bla attempt to remove a pork- 
barrel Item from the $5,707,000,000 military 
conatructlou bill, but he demonstrated that 
tboee seeking economy In government should 
not overlook defense expenditures. 

The Waterloo Congressman noted that in¬ 
cluded In the military construction bill was 
a $10,000,000 item for an air base at Grand¬ 
view, Mo., where President Truman lands on 
trips to his home at Independence, Mo. 

He pointed out that there is an expensive 
and largely unused air base at Ottumwa, 
Iowa, w^ch could be used for the same pur¬ 
pose as that proposed for the Grandview 
base. The Ottumwa base, constructed for 
the Navy during World War II, has an excel¬ 
lent landing field and brick administration 
and operations buildings. 

Chairman Carl Vinson, of the House 
Armed Services Committee, said that the use 
of the Grandview base was “classlfled,” mean¬ 
ing "secret," Information; but he Indicated 
it would be headquarters for the Central Air 
Defense Force of the Continental Air Com¬ 
mand. Thus the requirements cannot be 
ascertained, but it is likely that facilities at 
Ottumwa or the former B-30 base at Sioux 
dty and other bases constructed during 
World War 11 could be used. 

Military planners apparently have no 
thought, during a time of military expansion, 
of adapting existing faciiiUes. Or. if the 
military planners have any such thought, 
their plans are soon revised by Congressmen 
who want lush construction plums for their 
home communities. The scale of defense 
activity today Is less than It was during 
World War 11, yet enormous new construc¬ 
tion projects are being authorised. 

These go through Congress, moreover, 
with only nominal examination. Gross 
pointed out that, when his amendment to 
strike out the Grandview base was defeated, 
"less than 76 Congressmen" were present to 
vote on a bill to spend nearly $6,000,000,000. 
While at least some consideration is given 
to the possibilities of economy on nonde- 
fense appropriations, military proposals go 
through with less than one-fifth of the rep¬ 
resentatives present to vote. In times like 
the present, military men get exactly wbat 
they want and anyone who criticizes their 
demands or suggests economies la accused 
of hampering the defense effort. 

A $19,000,000 air base for the President's 
home county Is the kind of thing that Is 
hidden In these defense appropriation bills 
if anyone takes the trouble to examine 
them. Congressmen who go home for the 
WMk end and allow $6,000,000,000 defense 
hUls to pass with only a handful of Repre¬ 
sentatives present are not fulfilling their 
duty. The voters should require them to pey 
more attention to business. 


the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette] 
Hoorat rom lU. ORoea 

With a Democratic administration in the 
saddle and with little haip from some of his 
puBsy-footlng Republican colleagues It was 
too much to expe^ tlmt Congressman Chtoss, 
of Iowa, would get far in his attempt to re¬ 
move some of the pork from the $6,767,000,- 
000 military construction bill. 

But he gave It one whale of a try and, in bo 
doing, brought the attention of the Nation to 
the fact that more careful scrutiny on the 
part of Congress would result in considerable 
economy In defense expenditures. 

What epeclflcally aroused the Ire of llr. 
Gross vas the little matter of a $19,000,000 
appropriation to construct a "super-airport' 
at—of oil places—Grandview. Mo., where the 
President lands when he goes home to inde¬ 
pendence. 

Mr. Oaoas had good reason for his position. 
He maintained that an airport at Grandview 
would duplicate a $22,000,000 airport at near¬ 
by Bedalia. He said, further, that the former 
Army air base at Sioux City and the former 
Navy base at Ottumwa would be Ideally suited 
for the same purpose as that for which the 
Grandview airport is proposed. These ccu’d 
be renovated and ready for use in a few weeks 
time and at little expense in comparison with 
the proposed expenditure at Grandview. 

We have a hunch that wbat Is true in Iowa 
is pretty generally true throughout the 
United States; that by using former military 
installations the Government could save bil¬ 
lions of dollars for the taxpayers. But not 
until other Congressmen rise above sectional 
Interests will the poor taxpayer ever have his 
day in court. Don't hold your breath until 
that happens. 

{From the Indianapolis (Ind ) Star) 
"Mrssotmi-zsM" on the Potomac 

A Republican Congressman, Representa¬ 
tive H R. Gross, of Iowa, blocked action 
Frlda 3 ’ on the $6,676,000,000 House military 
construction bill when he sought to knock 
out an item providing for a new 616.000,000 
Air Force Installation in President Truman’s 
home bailiwick of Jackson County, Mo. As 
a result the House delayed further con¬ 
sideration of the measure until today. 

We don't know whether Congresaman 
Gross Is right in his argument that the 
expenditure of mliltons to expand a tiny 
airport at Grandview. Mo., would be a "glori¬ 
fied WPA project.” Nor do we know that 
there Is any lack of merit In reported plans 
to move headquarters of the Continental Air 
Command from Mltchel Field, Long Island, 
to Grandview. 

But we do understand the suspicions 
which must grip Mr. Gross and many 
other lawmakers as a consequence of the 
excessive "MlBSOurl-lsm" practiced in Wash¬ 
ington by the TYumanltes. Is It any wonder 
that plans and appointments which may be 
wholly good In themselves are sometimes 
subjected to question when Mr. Truman’s 
home State is involved? 

Not since the days of Warren Q. Harding 
and the "Ohio gang” has a President In¬ 
dulged In narrow rf^ionallsm to the extent 
that Mr. Truman has. It has been Missouri. 
Missouri, Missouri eyer since be entered the 
White House. 

The President has surrounded himself with 
a baiid of Missouri c 'onies who exercise vast 
powers in American Government. A dis¬ 
proportionate number of his key appoint¬ 
ments has gone to Missourians. Ttue, a lew 
of them have been excellent ones. (We're 
thinking light now of Stuart Bymington.) 
But does the Show-Ms State have a corner 
on administrative ablUty? 

Mr. Truman has not been one to disguloe 
hla extreme partiality for all thii^a Mis¬ 
sourian. Indeed, IDssouri is a great State 
and a reasonable loyalty to one's origin is a 
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fine thing. But Mr. Truman has been an 
extremist in the matter. He seems to have 
overlooked the fact toat he also is the Presi¬ 
dent of 47 other sovereign States. 

Maybe Congressman Gross Is off base on 
that airport issue But we well understand 
what has prompted him to sniff suspiciously. 

[From the Mitchell County (Iowa) Press] 
Congressman Gross Opposes WssTEruL An 
Spending 

Iowa's third district Congressman, H R. 
Gross, of Waterloo, is to be commended for 
his courageous opposition to some of the 
waste and extravagance involved in the Fed¬ 
eral Government's proposed multi-bilUon- 
dollar expansion program lor the Air Force. 
The Press-News Is ready and willing to lead 
a loud cheer for Gross' efforts to point out 
examples of waste, even in matters of na¬ 
tional security. 

Some of the new air-base Installations pro¬ 
posed Id the expansion program nre virtual 
duplications of existing facilities which have 
been abandoned by the Army and Navy 
since World War II. These old bases could 
be reactivated si a fraction of the cost of 
building new bases. 

Gross has particularly leveled a barrage 
of opposition to construction of a $19,000,000 
military sir bare In President Truman’s home 
county near Kansas City, Mo There are 
two abandoned air bases In Iowa which could 
be utilized at much lower cost, the Con- 
gressmaii points out. 

Pertxapa the largest air base ever con¬ 
structed In Iowa Is at Sioux City, The Sioux 
City base is one of the finest equipped in 
the entire Northwest The Army spent over 
$7,000X100 on it and it served as a bomber 
instruction school during the war The field 
it capable of handling the huge B-2fi bomb¬ 
ers with three runways well over a mile in 
length, 

TTiere are 204 buildings on the huge Sioux 
City field, which now serves as a municipal 
airport. All of these facilities have been 
abandoned by the Army, which now seeks to 
build a similar base near Truman's home at 
R cost of $16,000,000. 

Surely, from a standpoint of defense, the 
Sioux City location would be Just as valuable 
as the Missouri location for an air base. The 
flying time between the two can be meas¬ 
ured in minutes. 

It doesn’t take a mathematical genius to 
see that reactivation of the Slotix City base 
could be accompUshed at a fraction of the 
cost of building the new base at Grandview, 
Mo. Congressman Oaoss is on the right track 
when he takes a stand against such waste 
and extravagance. It’s about time that our 
Congress quit throwing money away under 
the excuse that It Is for defense. 


[From the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal) 
An Iowam'b Pxotrst 

Representative H. R. Gaosa. of the Third 
Iowa District, is to be commended for bis 
attack upon a proposed Air Force iusiallatlou 
In President Truman’s home county in Mis¬ 
souri. For Mr. Gross has put his finger on 
one of the many ways the sulminlatratlou Is 
wasting the taxpayers’ money under the 
guise of defense spending 

Here is the situation Congressman Orobs 
finds objectionable: The administration 
seeks $19,010,000 to expand the Grandview. 
Mo., airport In Jackson county, near the 
Truman family home at Independence. This 
project would permit the transfer of the 
Continental Air Command from Mltchel 
Field, Long Island, to Qrandview, 

The Iowa Congressman does not object to 
transferring the Continental Air Command 
to central United Btatee. Instead, he con¬ 
tends. and wisely so, that the proposed ex¬ 
pansion at Grandview needlessly duplicates 
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faculties at a nearby Air Force base at 8e« 
dalla, Mo., which Is due tor a $22,000,000 
expansion. 

After bitter debate, the Gross proposal was 
defeated by voice vote, whereupon the Iowan 
demanded a roll-caU vote where Members are 
recorded on the issue. This was put over 
until Tuesday. Indications are that his new 
motion, to send the bill back to the House 
Armed Services Committee with instructions 
that it eliminate the Grandview item, wiU 
be defeated and President Truman will get 
millions for both Sedalia and Grandview. 

Iowa, it is recalled. Is one of four States 
receiving no military construction under the 
$5,768,000,000 bill containing the Grandview 
and Sedalia projects. It is not pure chance 
which finds Missouri receiving a lion’s share 
of the funds. More than that, Harry Tru¬ 
man’s own baliwick, Grandview, is In on the 
Federal gravy to the tune of more than $19,- 
000,000 which might as well have been spent 
at Sedalia, thus saving about $22,000,000 of 
the Treasury’s funds. 

President Truman’s administration is see¬ 
ing to it that Missouri is being taken care 
of when the money is distributed from 
Washington. But at least Congressman 
Gross brought the Issue of Presidential fa¬ 
voritism to public attention. 

[Prom the Chicago Tribune[ 
Truman’s “Aiapoait'' 

Tucked away in an appropriation bill call¬ 
ing for $5,760,000,000 in military construc¬ 
tion is an item of $19,000,000 to expand the 
airport at Grandview, in Jackson County. Mo. 
Grandview was the home of Mr. Truman’s 
mother; Jackson County is his bailiwick; 
and the small field at the town is used prin¬ 
cipally to receive the Presidential airplane 
on flying visits to the old stamping ground. 

Grandview has not the slightest strategic 
Importance, but the continental air com¬ 
mand. which has the Air National Guard 
under its direction, has announced plans to 
remove Its headquarters from Mltchel Field, 
Long Island, to this community. If Grand¬ 
view weren’t associated with Truman, no¬ 
body would ever have heard of the place or 
considered it. 

If a hayseed Congressman succeeded in 
dragging down $19,000,000 for the old home 
town, he would feel justified in taking a few 
bows around the cracker barrel. But. some¬ 
how, dulled as the sensitivity of the Ameri¬ 
can people may be to spoils politics, they 
don’t quite expect this sort of thing from a 
President. They ought to know their man 
better. Truman’s favorite dish is pork. 

[Prom the Des Moines (Iowa) Register] 
Much Furor but No Answer to Mr. Gross 

It strikes us that Representative Kilday, 
of Texas, as a spokesman for the administra¬ 
tion, was a little too indignant about the 
revelation by Iowa Representative H. R. 
Gross that a $19,000,000 air base is proposed 
for President Truman's home county In Mis¬ 
souri. Was the publicity which Mr. Gross 
gave this matter a trifle emhacrassing? 

The Iowa Congressman was arguing ttiat 
probably It was unnecessarily wasteful to 
build a spanking new air base at Grandview, 
Mo., when not far away the wartime Navy 
base at Ottumwa, Iowa, was lying idle, and 
still other bases nearby at Sioux City and Se¬ 
dalia were available for reactivation. 

Mr. K 11 .OAY arose on his haunches to ex¬ 
press horror that Representative Gross 
would reveal this classified (or secret) In¬ 
formation about the Grandview proposal. 
But the fact is that Chairman Vinson, of the 
House Armed Services Committee had already 
described the Grandview base's purpose in 
general terms, and Congressman Gross had 
m«rely asked whether it was, then, to be a 
fighter base. 


The location of air bases is no secret to 
anybody. Even the general purposes to 
which they are put is no secret. Any 8-year- 
old : oungster these days knows jets when 
be sees them, and knows the difference be¬ 
tween bombers and fighters. 

In any case. Congressman Gross revealed 
nothing at all. and Representative Kildat'b 
indignation appears to have been aimed 
mostly at discouraging further comment 
about why we need a new base at Grand¬ 
view, Mo., which Is precisely what Mr. Gross 
was trying to find out. 

The answer, we note, remains unclear, 
even though the House approved the bill 
enthusiastically. 

[From the Creston (Iowa) News-Advertiser] 
Gross Calls the Spenders’ Hand 

Quite a little stir Is being aroused over 
the building of airports. Congressman H R. 
Gross, of Iowa, has raised a pretty sharp 
point on the matter. Wonders why spend a 
lot of money for a new airport near Kansas 
City while a very good airport at Sioux City 
and another at Ottumwa lies idle. 

There is additional interest hereabouts in 
the mutter since Mr. Gross, who now lives 
at Waterloo, is a native of these parts. He 
was born and reared at Arispe. Has folks liv¬ 
ing In Creston. 

Naturally a layman Is not familiar with 
all the why’s and wherefore’s of airport plan¬ 
ning. But we think Mr. Gross has made a 
very excellent point in asking for a review 
of the sltiiailon. It seems silly to build a big 
expensive new port at Kansas City when one 
Is already available at Sioux City, also at 
Ottumwa. The variance in distance is very 
little, where airplanes are involved. 

And If Sioux City seems too far north, then 
Ottumwa is closer. So there you are, idle 
ports all around and the Army and Govern¬ 
ment wanting to build another—at the addi¬ 
tional cost of millions of dollars. More 
power to Congressman Gross. 

[From the Northwood (Iowa) Anchor] 
Gross on the Ball 

We’re glad to see our Representative, H. R. 
Gross, "right on the baH" in questioning the 
Air Force appropriation bill. 

Mr. Gross doesn’t see why a big air base 
should he built down In western Missouri 
when there are a couple of unused similar 
hoses, at Ottumwa and Sioux City, already 
built and available. And most folks will 
agree with him. 

The defense program is costing enough 
without wasting facilities we already have 
Just to hand out a few more millions to 
some contractor and to give some Missouri 
town a new free airport. 


Inveitigation of the ReconttructioD 
Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

or DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled ''They Mustn’t Be Si¬ 
lenced.” published in the August 16, 
1951. edition of the Joumal-Every Eve¬ 
ning, of Wilmington, Del, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

They Mustn’t Be Sxlxnced 

In refusing to let the Republican minority 
make a report to the Senate, the Democratic 
majority of the RFC investigating commit¬ 
tee is guilty of a high-handed piece of bus¬ 
iness It is a performance which at least 
smacks of totalitaristic practices and as 
such has no place In a country where free¬ 
dom of expression is still supposed to be the 
rule. 

No less than the majority, the minority 
members have a right to state their opinion 
of the testimony which both sides heard dur¬ 
ing hearings which dragged through 18 
months. It is likewise their privilege to draw 
their own interpretations of the evidence* 
which was presented and which, as every¬ 
body knows, revealed some exceedingly 
shady goings-on in the Federal lending 
agency. 

Fortunately the Republicans on the com¬ 
mittee cannot be silenced. Even though 
the majority can keep their report from 
going directly to the Senate they can still 
use newspaper and radio channels to make 
it public So the Senators will be able to 
read it anyway—at least the parts of it 
which the administration would like to sup¬ 
press. 


The IntermoimtMii ladian School at 
Brigham City, Utah 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday. August 20, 1951 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, to¬ 
day the Senate approved the conference 
report on the annual appropriation bill 
for the Interior Department. This bill. 
H. R. 3790, contains an item for Indian 
education which includes a sum suf¬ 
ficient to operate to full capacity, of 
2,150 students, the Intermountain In¬ 
dian School at Brigham City, Utah. 

I offered an amendment to the bill to 
increase the item for Indian education 
to such an amount as to make possible 
the full use of the capacity of the Indian 
school. The amendment was adopted 
and the conference report retained the 
amendment. 

Mr. President. I am glad to note that 
preparations are under way for the 
school’s opening this September with 
2,150 students in attendance. 

The story is told in a recent Issue of 
the Box Elder News Journal. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record this news 
story under date of August 15,1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Full Quota op 2.160 Navajos To Arrive at 

InTSRMOUNTAXN—^W lLL COMX IN GROUPS OP 

600 Starting Tuesday—Stapp Jumps to 400 

To Operate School 

With the principle of off-reservatlon 
boarding schools on which the Intermoun- 
taln Indian School, Brigham City, was 
founded now a proven success, the Institu¬ 
tion will reach its maximum enroliment of 
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2,150 Navajo students this week. Dr. George 
A. Boyoe. superintendent, said today. 

The 6*to>18*year>old youngsters will arrive 
In groups of 600 every other day beginning 
Tuesday. August 14. aboard 60 charter buses. 
A few others will report in from vacation 
Jobs from the Brigham City area. 

On hand to greet the dark-eyed youngsters 
will be the teaching staff of 105 people. 36 
teacher-interpreters, and a host of dormitory 
“parents." In lull operation the school will 
have a complement of 400 people, earning a 
yearly total of approximately $1,100,000. 

Though school opens for the third year at 
Intermountalu this week, it will be the first 
time the full quota of students will be study¬ 
ing there. In 1050 there were 500 and last 
year there were 1,300. 

Xhthualastlc over the opening of school. 
Dr. Boyce pointed to the record of the past 
2 years as an indication of the success of 
this unusual experiment In education so far. 

“Objective tests taken by the students in¬ 
dicates great strides of progress in academic 
work during the past 2 years," the superin¬ 
tendent said, “and Just as important their 
social adjustment from their Indian culture 
to ours has been tremendous." 

Thorigh hundreds of miles from their 
homes, the eager youngsters almost invari¬ 


ably ask to return to Intermountain after 
aummer vacation and many of them indicate 
they would like to stay through the summers 
aa well. There has not been one student 
run away from the school slnoe its Inception. 

The $1,200,000 construction program car¬ 
ried on the past year at the aohool will be 
complete by September 1. vrlth six new build¬ 
ings ready o accommodate the new students 
and larger staff. The new buildings Include 
an auditorium, gymnasium, two class room 
buildings and two apartment buildings for 
teachers. 

Instruction at the school is divided into 
three phases, elementary. Intermediate, and 
vocational. For the older students who will 
leave Intermountain with less than high 
school training, emphasis is placed on de¬ 
veloping one specific marketable skill such 
as electrician, carpenter, or shoemaker. 

“Even the oldest students entering will 
leave with one skill with which they can 
make a living,** commented Dr, Boyce. 

Youngsters enrolling in the school at the 
normal beginning age of 6 years will be 
given an academic education that will quali¬ 
fy them for college when they graduate. 

Because of the language and cultural bar¬ 
riers, Dr. Boyce estimated that the students 


starting in the first grade must complete 
their sixth year before they are ready to at¬ 
tend public school in that grade. 

‘‘Special tribute should bo paid to the 
people of Brigham City who have been su¬ 
perior in their understanding of the Navajo 
children's problems and in assisting them 
to adjust to a new and different society," Dr. 
Boyce added. 


Some Cotton Statisticf 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 

or TKXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. August 20,1951 

Mr. BECKWORTH Mr. Speaker, on 
July 101 placed certain data in the Con¬ 
gressional Record in regard to cotton 
in a number of States. 1 include some 
additional information: 


Cotton: Number of allotmenta, acres allotted, and bales produced, by counties for Oeorgia, 19S0 


Ntixn- 
l>er of 
allot* 
ments 

Total 

acreage 

allotted 

Num¬ 
ber of 
bales 
grown 

Total 
value of 
cotton 

Aver¬ 

age 

acreage 
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allot- 

nicnt 

Aver¬ 
age 
num¬ 
ber of 
bales 
per 
allot¬ 
ment 

A verage 
value 

meat 
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1,399,537 3 

490, .363 
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12.267 
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$773.63 

1,0«J 
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.m 
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5 

900 
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.156 

28 13 
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99 
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26 
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.26:1 
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1 
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708 98 

1,415 

33,580.0 

8,379 

1,508,220 

16.664 

6.922 

1,065.88 

370 

i8)5.0 

1,077 

198,860 

11.062 

2.011 

523.96 

802 

10,725.7 

3,564 

641,530 

13.870 

4.444 

799.90 

1,403 

10,294.0 

%636 

65i480 

13.752 

3.502 

466.49 

1,466 

K),071.2 

656 

118,080 

7.484 

.447 

80.65 

1.643 

16,791.0 

6,881 

1,229,580 

10.228 

1160 

748.83 

LOW 

8,383.3 

1,184 

213,120 

6.875 

1.188 

212.90 

50 

188.6 



8.770 



361 

7,612.6 

2,146 

886,280 

31.080 

8.946 

1,070.03 

. 1,509 

18.442. G 

4,598 

827,640 

11.634 

2.876 

617.00 


Num¬ 
ber of 
allot¬ 
ments 

Total 

acreage 

allotted 

Num¬ 
ber of 
bales 
grown 

Total 
value of 
cotton 

Aver¬ 

age 

acreage 

ment 

723 

3,274 4 

1,196 

$215. 280 

4 529 

776 

8,174 6 

1,7.57 

31(1,26(1 

10 5 : 1.5 

2,007 

17,788 b 

2,59.1 

466.740 

3 885 

411 

2,000 4 

56 

10,080 

5 02b 

1,555 

11,256 5 

883 

1.58,940 

7. m 

961 

13,3.19 8 

3,972 

714,960 

13.881 

1,231 

8, ;t76 0 

1,1.59 

208,620 

6 N04 

491 

4.113 4 

1, .502 

270,300 

8.377 

1,64.1 

22,281 6 

8,732 

1, .571,760 

13 562 

727 

8,040 0 

1,024 

346,320 

11 0.59 

1,24.5 

20,303. 4 

7,867 

1,416.060 

16 :)0« 

566 

8,940 6 

.1,2.57 

586, 260 

15 82.5 

855 

11,167 8 

5,602 

l,(M)8,:ih() 

1:1 062 

1,506 

21,610. 7 

8,128 

1,463,040 

14. :!56 

42:1 

8,255 3 

3,321 

597.780 

19 51.5 

6.57 

2.ST2 1 

898 

161,640 

4.797 

1,149 

28,713 6 

10.1.58 

1,828,440 

24 990 

694 

16,621.9 

6,669 

1,200.420 

2:1 951 

848 

21,421 4 

9,004 

1,020.720 

25 261 

2.58 

1,498 6 

316 

60,880 

6.808 

5i:) 

5, 5.t0. S 

1,745 

314. too 

10. 799 

149 

618 2 

167 

30.060 

4.140 

2,170 

39. (164 2 

17,880 

8,218,400 

17.997 

301 

3,370.3 

1,1.50 

208, ObO 

9.33G 

6.5 

m.i 

6 

1,080 

1 7(H> 

505 

6,104 2 

1.672 

300,960 

12.088 

177 

602 5 

201 

86.180 

3 404 

791 

3,594.2 

1,265 

227, 700 

4 544 

169 

717.1 

6 

1.080 

4 243 

564 

10,930 6 

3 , 82:1 

688,140 

19 381 

1 

2 5 

1 

180 

2 500 

6U8 

17,826 0 

A989 

1, 258.020 

25 723 

1.517 

17,342 G 

7,900 

1,422,000 

11 432 

423 

4,908.3 

1,780 

320, 400 

11.604 

1,1.57 

18,520.1 

8,644 

1,55.5, 920 

16 007 

A83 

A 893 4 

2,381 

419, 580 

8.626 

l,ouo 

13, 2116 5 

6,061 

1,090.980 

1 812 

440 

4,165 0 

1,018 

IKl, 240 

9 466 

518 

6,123.7 

2,237 

402, COO 

11.822 

795 

21.899 3 

10,868 

1,9.56, 240 

27.546 

984 

7,902.4 

885 

159,300 

a 460 

62 

410 8 

79 

14. 220 

6 626 

808 

13,706.6 

5,199 

935.820 

16 964 

728 

11,707.7 

A 0.57 

910,260 

16 082 

1,193 

Li. H96 6 

4,586 

825, 480 

11 649 

1.081 

9,045 9 

1,406 

2.M, 080 

9 201 

179 

3,884.5 

1,860 

3:i4, 800 

18 908 

521 

3,151.0 

87 

1,5,660 

0 (H8 

049 

3,028.2 

782 

140,700 

4 066 

048 

11,286 7 

4,080 

736.020 

17 6,54 

1,823 

13,688.8 

2;328 

419,040 

10 271 

544 

11,185.6 

5,103 

91b. 540 

20 ri62 

341 

3,782.6 

1,267 

22«.0<«) 

11 093 

159 

1,985 3 

403 

88,740 

12 486 

560 

8,080 1 

8,233 

581.940 

1.5 782 

347 

4,722.6 

1,261 

226.980 

13 611 

605 

7,179.6 

1,806 

825,080 

12 708 

299. 

5,771.7 

2,572 

462,900 

19 304 

1,308 

34,8.50 6 

9,4.16 

1,698, 480 

18.990 

680 

4,904.4 

1,996 

359,280 

8.4.56 

608 

6,051.8 

2,354 

423, 720 

18 683 

429 

2,829.3 

530 

95,400 

6 595 

408 

4,6T7 8 

1,3.56 

244.080 

11 317 

784 

14,381 6 

7,438 

1,338,840 

18.344 
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Qcorpla.. 


Appltng,. 
AlRinsou. 
Baeoa.... 
Baker.... 
Baldwin.. 
Banks.... 

Barrow.{ 

Bartow... 

Ben Hill,. 
Berrien .. 

Bibb. 

Bleckley. 
Branflpy. 
Brooks... 

Bryan ... 
Bulloch.. 
Burke.... 
Biitts.... 
Calhoun. 
Camden.. 
Candler.. 
Cnrroll... 
Catoosa.. 
Charlton. 
Chatham. 

Chattahoochee.. 

ChattnoKa- 
Cherokee... 

Clarko. 

Clay. 

Clayton.... 

Clinch. 

Cobb. 

Coffee. 

Colqcdtt... 
Colombia.. 

Cook. 

Coweta .. 
Crawford- 

Crisp. 

Dade. 

Dawson.... 
Decatur.... 

De Kalb... 

Dodge.. 

Do<dy.. 

Dougherty. 
Douglas... 

Early. 

Echols- 

Etfinghain.. 

Elbert.... 
Emanuel. 
Evans. 


Fayette.. 

Floyd.... 
Forsyth.. 
Franklin. 
Fulton... 
Ullmfir.. 
Qhiscock 
Gordon.. 


Orady. 

On'ene. 

Gwinnett. 

Halwrshaiu. 

Uall. 

Hancock. 

Hnmlson. 

Harris. 

Hart. 

Ucaid. 

Henry. 

Houston.... 

Irwin. 

Jackson__ 

Jasper. 

Jeff Davh.. 

Jefferson.. 

Jenkins.. 

Jolimou..... . 

Jonob.. 

Lamar.. 

Lanier.. 

Lnurans.. 

Lee. 

Liberty. 

I/lnooln. 

Ixing. 

Lowndes. 

Lumpkin_ 

McDudc. 

Mclntoali. 

Macon. 

Madison_ 

Marlon. 

Meriwether. 

Miller. 

Mlldiell. 

Moiirgo ...... 

Montgomery.. 

Mor^n_ 

Murray. 

Muscogee_ 

Newtou..._ 

Oconee. 

Oglethorpe.... 

Paulding. 

Peach. 

Pickens__ 

Pierce. 

Pike. 

Polk. 

Pula-skf. 

Putnam—... 

Quitman. 

l^doiph. 

Kiehmond.... 

Rockdale- 

Schley. 


Sembiole.._ 

Spalding_ 

8t^;>bens..... 
Stewart—... 
Sumter_ 
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0 (MO 
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220 47 
012 28 
201 74 
1,483 18 
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2(H 41 
287 86 
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1,220.11 
180 00 
1.81.5 32 
9.)7 38 
707 45 
1,344 79 
614 32 
108,12 
416 4.5 

2, o'>(l 58 
170..0(. 
229 .ti 

1,108 I'.l 
1, 2.50 30 
tV91 94 
2 . 11.12 
1,870 30 
30 00 
210 89 
1,144 67 
316.73 
1.688 49 
668.80 
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1,022 74 
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1,548 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Ooiton: Number of allotments, acres allotted, and hales produced, hy counties for Georgia, i950~Contliiue(t 


County 

Num¬ 
ber of 
allot- 
nieuts 

Total 

BcreaRO 

allotted 

Num¬ 
ber of 
bales 
grovm 

Total 
value of 
cotton 

Aver¬ 

age 

acreage 

per 

allot¬ 

ment 

Aver¬ 
age 
num¬ 
ber Of 
bales 

JTol 

ment 

Average 

value 

per 

allot¬ 

ment 

County 

Num¬ 
ber of 
allot¬ 
ments 

Total 

acreage 

allotted 

Num¬ 
ber of 
bales 
grown 

Total 
value of 
cotton 

Aver¬ 

age 

acr(«ge 

per 

allot¬ 

ment 

Aver¬ 
age 
num¬ 
ber of 
bales 
per 
allot¬ 
ment 

Average 

Value 

per 

allot¬ 

ment 

TftJbot. 

429 

2,979.6 

747 

$134,460 

6.946 

1.741 

$3t3.43 


1,360 

1,387 

323 

8,316 9 
30,324.7 
1,000 8 

88.5 

$169,300 

2,001,180 

31.320 

6 161 

0,6.56 

$118.00 


387 

4.4.55 7 

1,028 

1H.5.040 

11.514 

2.656 

478.14 


14, 461 
174 

21 863 

10.419 

1,875 40 
96.97 

Tiittnall. 

080 

7,693 4 

2, '259 

4(91,620 

7.748 

2.305 

414 92 

Ware. 

3 098 

.539 

Tin lor.. 

508 

10.241 9 

4,093 

736, 740 

18.032 

7 206 

1, 297 08 
449 48 

Warren _ .. _ 

598 

17,040.9 
23,308 0 

6.142 
8.000 
1*022 
373 

1,105,660 

1,440,000 

28.497 

10 271 

1,848 76 
1,174.55 

Ti-ifuir. 

m 

7.095 7 

2,145 

386, lOO 

8 261 

2.497 

Washington.. .. 

1,226 

19 on 

6 .525 

Torroll. 

5.55 

13, 622 8 
5,098.0 

7,506 

1,796 

1,3.51,080 

24 646 

13.624 

2 ^ 4:34 38 
392 33 

Wavne.. 

621 

3,812 4 
2,:130 4 
6,711.1 
2,627 3 

183,960 
07,140 

7.:i17 

1 962 

3.53 09 

Thoiiirts,. __ 

824 

323.280 

6.187 

2.180 

WebM.er__ 

278 

8 415 

1 342 

241 51 

Tiff. 

8.58 

7. 549 4 

3, 510 

631.800 

8 798 

4 091 

736 36 

WlH<«lor.. 

540 

2,038 j 

366,840 

10 676 

3 774 

670 33 

7'oonihs.. 

97:1 

10.629 4 

4,396 

Tin. 280 

10 924 

4 .518 

813 24 

White .. 

465 

89 

16,020 

5 650 

.191 

34 45 

Trent Joti. 

422 

6.717.9 

2,272 

408,960 

1.3 .550 

5 384 

069 10 

Whitfield. 

1,379 

9.51 

7 , 2 : 11.3 

15,366 0 
10,900.1 
4,938 5 

889 

160,020 

5 244 

.645 

116 04 

Trou|». 

64,5 

s,m.9 

1,094 

19(i, 920 

8.673 

1.696 

305 30 

Wlleny 

0,111 1 

1,099,980 
486, (KX) 

16 158 

0 426 

1,150 66 
478 3.5 

Turner. 

670 

7, .320.9 

3, (K)6 

541,080 

10 927 

4.487 

807. .58 

wakes.... 

1,016 

2,700 
693 1 

10.787 

2.657 

Twiggs. 

530 

5.381.5 

925 

166, 500 

10 1.54 

1.745 

314 15 

W ilkiiuou__ 

505 

124,740 

8 :ioi 

1 165 

200 65 

Uiisoti. 

433 

3,118 3 

909 

163,630 

7 202 

2 090 

377 88 

Worth. 

1,;468 

16,647.3 

8,656 

1.658.080 

12 169 

6.327 

1,138.95 


The Pretident*! Indicnetion at Character 
Aisassins and Scandalmongeri 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 20.1951 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
entitled “Where There's Fire There’s 
Fire,” published in the Washington 
Times-Herald of August 19. 1951. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Where There's Fire there's Fire 

Mr. Truman mustered a quantity of phony 
Indignation to denounce what he chose to 
term “character assassins" and “scandal¬ 
mongers" who not BO oddly, are concerned 
about the character of his administration 
and the scandals associated with it. He said 
they had “rotten motives"—namely, to divide 
and confuse. He said they sought to create 
an atmosphere of intimidation, so that no 
one would have the courage to talk back, for 
fear of being made one of their victims. 

It takes no great perspicacity to discover 
that the methods and techniques he attrib¬ 
utes to others are the very ones which Mr. 
Truman employs. He bawls like a fishwife 
in the hope that he can scare into silence 
those who honestly and soberly appraise the 
character of himself and his associates. He 
pretends to talk about name callers, but calls 
names himself with a violence and vindic¬ 
tiveness which none of his critics thinks 
necessary to Invoke. 

There is a saying that where there’s smoke 
there's fire. The corruption and Communist 
inclinations of those sheltered by Truman are 
not clouded by smoke. They are as plain to 
see as a lire burning brightly. It is not for 
nothing that, for the first time in the history 
of the Republic, the proposal is made to 
establish a Commission on Ethics in Govern¬ 
ment, in the hope of restoring respect for 
common honesty and loyalty to country— 
qualities now lost in the general degradation. 

The critics of the Truman administration 
are able to catalog and document the offenses 
for which this cynically Immoral outfit 
stands convicted. They do not have to emu¬ 
late Truman and tear a passion to a tatters. 

They can begin with Truman himself, the 
creature of the Pendorgast gang of Kansas 
City, the peddler of fraudulent oil stock In a 
nonexistent refinery at Rollin, Kans., the man 


who first went to the Senate on the strength 
of 116,000 votes stolen for him by the Kan¬ 
sas City mob, the man who left the White 
House to fly to old Tom Pendergast’s funeral 
when his boss had done a stretch in the peni¬ 
tentiary as No. 55,295. In his apprenticeship 
under Old Tom, Truman did some funny 
things with road contracts and school board 
money. When he became President it was 
not surprising that those around him ex¬ 
pected a tolerant attitude when it came to 
doing funny things. 

Thus we had the incident of General 
Vaughan and the gift of home freezers, one 
of which wound up in the Truman home in 
Independence. Mo We had the circle of 
5-percenters that assembled around General 
Vaughan; the case of Johnny Maragon. the 
one-time Kansas City bootblack who had 
entree to the White House, and who wound 
up in the penitentiary We had the fixing 
activities of Truman's old acquaintance. Merl 
Young, who rose from the post of messenger, 
in which he made barely more than $1,000 a 
year, until he was a big shot In Truman’s 
Washington We had the celebrated inci¬ 
dent of the mink coat that draped Mrs. 
Young's shoulders when she reported at the 
White House to do her typing. 

We had the RPC loan of more than half a 
million dollars that was conferred on a St. 
Louis firm after William J Boyle, shortly to 
become Democratic national chairman 
through Truman's agency, had gone on its 
payroll at a fat monthly retainer for doing 
nothing It was also undoubtedly coinci¬ 
dental that Truman's 8t. Louis collector of 
Internal revenue was on the firm’s payroll 
while still supposedly serving the public. 

Again, there was the murder of two Kansas 
City mobsters, Binagglo and Gargotta, bosses 
of the river wards, who were bumped off un¬ 
der a more-than-llfe-slzed portrait of Tru¬ 
man On the floor of the House it was 
charged that they stood in the way of Tru¬ 
man’s candidate for Senator. 

There was also the theft of the Democratic 
nomination for Congressman in 1948 when 
Truman had flown to Kansas City to Insure 
the defeat of Representative Roger Slaugh¬ 
ter, A grand Jury said the election was 
stolen and indicted 71 of the Truman-Pen- 
dergast crooks. Before they could be 
brought to trial the fraudulent ballots repre¬ 
senting the evidence against them were 
stolen one night when the courthouse safe 
was blown. Truman was sleeping that night 
a few blocks away in the Muehlebach Hotel 
in Kansas City. 

There was the noisome parole of the four 
Capone extortionists. Ricca, Campagna, Gloe, 
and D*Andrea, after a Dallas attorney, Maury 
Hughes, crony of Truman’s attorney general, 
Tom Clark, who now adorns the Supreme 
Court, had handled a lot of mob money, and 
after Truman’s former St. Louis campaign 
manager, Paul Dillon, had called at the White 


House. Clark conveniently dismissed an¬ 
other pending charge that would have 
blocked the paroles. 

This is only a sketchy outline. Truman 
also, by implication, contends that there are 
no Communists or Soviet sympathlrers any¬ 
where around the administration, no matter 
what Senator McCarthy, Senator McCarran, 
or the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities may produce for the record. The 
case of the traitor. Alger Hiss, is, it seems, 
still the “red herring" Truman originally 
termed it, although Hiss, strangely, is doing 
5 years. We are to forget William Reming¬ 
ton, cleared by Truman's "loyalty" board, but 
also somehow convicted for denying he was 
a Communist We can forget Harry Dexter 
White, Owen Lattlmore, Lauchlin Currie, Lee 
Pressman, Judith Coplon, and dozens more. 
Moscow sympathizers. Blander, Harry tells 
us. 

The record of treachery, graft, conniving, 
and corruption is unending It is sickening. 
It revolts the moral sense. How can a coun¬ 
try not lost to all honor tolerate this man, 
his associates, and their works? 


McCarthy Has the Answer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HERMAN WELKER 

or IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President. I send 
to the desk an editorial entitled “Mc¬ 
Carthy Has the Answer,” which ap¬ 
peared on August 16. 1951, in Idaho’s 
olde:t and largest newspaper, the Idaho 
Dally Statesman. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

McCarthy Has the Answer 
President Truman Tuesday said “irrespon¬ 
sible slandermongers—including some in 
Congress itself—are engaged in a campaign 
of character assassination that has curbed 
free speech and Is threatening all our other 
freedoms." The President, one of his aides 
admitted, was referring to Senator Joseph 
B. McCarthy, the man who has done more 
than any individual In the Nation to expose 
Communists In Government. , 

Mr. Truman would be on Arm ground were 
It not for two indisputable circumstances: 
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1. Bb defended Alger Hiss, wbo vss proven 
e Oommnnist. 

2. Mr. Trximsn vrarns. vrltb all bis vigor, 
that the Oommunlsts are a threat to a free 
world and that we mtuit spend to arm for 
the power to defeat them. 

Why, then, does the President protest the 
efforts to expose communists in Washington? 

Perhaps Senator McGastht (wbo is to 
speak In Boise August 29) has the answer in 
an article In the current issue of National 
Republic magazine: 

Says the Senator: 

“As a matter of fact. I do not think we 
need fear too much the prospect of the Com- 
mtmlsts dropping atomic bombs on Wash¬ 
ington. They would kill too many of their 
friends.” 

In the meantime, the President should 
stop the double talk. Assuming he is sin¬ 
cere in his belief that we must oppose com¬ 
munism all over the world, he then must 
start opposing communism here at home. 


Much More Than Cribbing in Mest 
at West Point 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OV OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. ANQELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave granted, I include as part of 
these remarks a pertinent editorial from 
the August 10. 1951, Issue of the Port¬ 
land Oregonian entitled "'Much More 
Than Cribbing in Mess at West Point.’* 
The editorial follows: 

Much More Than Cribbinq in Mess 
AT West Point 

The disgraceful affair at West Point grows 
worse with each day's disclosure. It was 
shocking that 90 cadets should be involved 
In violation of the military academy's aca¬ 
demic code of honor. But the implications 
of some statements made In their defense 
are even more to be abhorred. Coach Earl 
H. Blalk has conceded that West Point regu¬ 
larly recruits its football players, who, with 
their tutors, apparently make up the bulk of 
the cadet cheaters. The father of one ath¬ 
lete in last year’s "recruit” crop told news¬ 
men his boy also had been proselyted by the 
United States naval academy at Annapolis. 
Thus, it seems clear that appointments to 
both of the Nation's top service schools have 
been bartered for brawn. 

Such revelation, of course Involves Con¬ 
gressmen as well as Pentagon brass and the 
administrations of the military and naval 
academies. Bed Blalk told newsmen 24 boys 
attended this year's recruiting session at 
West Point, He called It a "cram course" to 
assist in preparation for stiff West Point 
examinations. But one of the participants 
interpreted it as a "e-weeks expense-paid va¬ 
cation." Each of the 24. Blalk said, already 
had received or had been assured of the re¬ 
quired congressional appointment. That tes¬ 
tifies to a rank breach of trust by a good 
number of Congressmen and also to dere¬ 
liction on the part of West Point officials 
who must have been well aware of the whole 
system. It is little In mitigation to explain 
that expenses of the recruiting were met by 
interested civilian alunml. The central and 
damning fact is that the men were recruited 
as football playefs, not as potential Army 
officers. 

If 26 of the Academy’s 2,500 vacancies were 
for sale to football stars, how many more 


must be involved In recruiting for Weat 
Point’s vary respectable ccmtenders in other 
IntereoUeglate sports? 

There would be some excuse for such a 
system if It could be shown that excellence 
at football Is tantamount to top performance 
on the batUefleld. There can he no such 
assurance. Quite the contrary, cadets whose 
main interest has been football may have 
little relish for the soldier's Job. Olenn Da¬ 
vis, probably the greatest of West Point grld- 
ders, performed his pigskin duties during the 
war years and hence escaped the shooting 
Army. Immediately upon his graduation In 
1947, he sought release from his B-years’ 
service pledge to capitalize on his football 
talents with a professional eleven. He first 
met rebuff but kept trying, and finally, In 
1950, the Army accepted his resignation. 
Now he plays for the Los Angeles Rams at a 
figure that would make a second lieutenant’s 
salary look pretty sick. Hindsight argues 
that the Nation would have been better 
served If the place he occupied at West Point 
could have gone to an applicant with more 
sincere intentions if less speed. 

There Is a revealing sentence In Blalk’s 
statement. “In order for hlgh-sehool boys 
such as Duncan (one of this year’s recruits) 
to have a fair chance of passing the Acad¬ 
emy’s stiff entrance examination." he ex¬ 
plained. "It is necessary lor them to take 
at least a short cram course prior to the date 
of examination.” And Harold J. Loehleln, 
one of the honor-code violators and captain- 
elect of the Army football team, said some¬ 
thing we thought was clear to almost every¬ 
body: “Studies and exams are easier for some 
fellows than for others." Both Blalk and 
Loehleln apparently meant to convey that 
the football recruits were not in the highest 
Intelligence categories. We think most Amer¬ 
ican soldiers would rather have their officers 
brainy than brawny. And, until a few days 
ago, that Is the theory we had felt prevailed 
at West Point and Annapolis 

The expose that began with the announce¬ 
ment of the cheating at West Point Involves 
much more than the reputations of the 
cribbing cadets. There should be a full and 
searching Investigation of the extent to 
which the overemphasis of athletics has un¬ 
dermined the selection and training of Amer¬ 
ican military leaders. 


HooiewarmiBg 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. B, W. (PAT) KEARNEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to Include the following 
editorial entitled “Housewarming.” which 
appeared in the Washington Daily News 
for August 14. 1951; 

HoUBEWASlilNa 

At 6 o'clock, President Truman will dedi¬ 
cate the American Legion's handsome new 
7-6tory limestone building at Sixteenth and 
K Streets. 

It’s a sign of the times. 

For years, John Thomas Taylor, the old 
brigadier himself, effectively bullied and 
threatened the entire American Congress 
without benefit of limestone facades enclos¬ 
ing trained economists, statlstlelans, and 
mimeograph machines. 

His own bemustacheoed facade, some¬ 
times stately, sometimes threatening, but 
always noble and soldierly, was sufficient for 
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the Legion's Washington sector. The books 
and files stayed at headquarters in In¬ 
dianapolis. 

But it's a poor lobby indeed that runs that 
way nowadays. And the American Legion is 
not a poor lobby. There are about 4,000,000 
American men and wmnen signed up. 

Headquarters are still Indianapolis, but it 
is a tribute to Brigadier Taylor's extraor¬ 
dinary elocutionary and forensic powers that 
it now takes a seven-story, air-conditioned 
building to fill the breach he blasted, over 
the yean. In the lobby front. 

We haven't always agreed with the Le¬ 
gion's policies. Sometimes it has seemed to 
us its enormous potential influence has got¬ 
ten bogged down in power politics played for 
the sake of the players, rather than for the 
sake of the Legion’s membership or for the 
country's broader good. We think, for In¬ 
stance. that it has meddled, to an out¬ 
rageous degree at certain times in the past, 
in the management of the Veterans* Admin¬ 
istration. 

But this is a good day to recall, as the 
Legion's announcement of today’s dedica¬ 
tion ceremony does, that the Legion was try¬ 
ing to get universal military training in 1919. 
Certainly, on that issue, the Legion was a 
lot more farsighted than the politicians from 
that day on. Also, the Legion fought against 
cutting the country’s military appropria¬ 
tions when the dictators were on the march 
in the early '30’s. it warned, and cried 
for preparedness. It fought for a two-ocean 
Navy, and the air forces. Yet it has been a 
powerful Influence for the security of the 
country and for the welfare of those who 
have fought for their country. 

The new building will hoiise 89 persons 
who will continue to try to make the Legion's 
position felt in a whole gamut of legislation 
from national defense, rehabilitation of vet¬ 
erans. Americanism, antl-Communlst activi¬ 
ties, all the way to programs for needy chil¬ 
dren and junior baseball. 

As long as the Legion faithfully and demo¬ 
cratically represents the patriotic convic¬ 
tions of 4,000,000 American.^ who have proved 
their devotion by serving In Its uniform, It 
cannot fall to be an effective force for good, 
not only here In Washington, but through¬ 
out the land. 


Rebuilding ra Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
uaanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the New York Times of Friday, 
August 10, 1951, concerning the problem 
of Korean relief. Provision for this vast¬ 
ly important work is included in the 
mutual security bill. The actual opera¬ 
tion will be conducted by the U. N Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, which is headed 
by a distinguished American, J. Donald 
Kingsley, who had a notable career in 
the United States Government before 
taking his assignment for the United 
Nations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

BXBtni.DlMO IN EOBEA 

One of the reasons why the United Nations 
has been eager to find a formula for stopping 
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warfare In Korea ie the realization of the 
magnitude of the task of rebuilding. The 
sooner we can get on with this tremendous 
job the better. It is unlikely that under 
present or probable conditions the United 
Nations will be permitted to give help to 
those in Northern Korea. The United Na¬ 
tions. however, is already going forward with 
Its plans for the rehabilitation of those parts 
of the peninsula to which it can have access. 

As a matter of fact, some of the help to 
Koreans from the north will be given in the 
south. As J. Donald Kingsley, the agent gen¬ 
eral of the United Nations Reconstruction 
Agency, has Just reported to the United Na¬ 
tions, approximately half of the pre-war 
population of Northern Korea is now in the 
south. The population was estimated at 
about 9,000.000. Of these 1.000,000 are pre¬ 
sumed to be dead, while the prisoners and 
refugees account for something between 
8,600,000 and 4,500,000. 

This Increase in a homeless population is 
naturally a much larger burden than the 
Republic of Korea can possibly bear. Outside 
aid on a large scale is imperative. The Re¬ 
public, moreover, is itself in desperate straits 
because of war's devastation. In Seoul, for 
example. Mr. Kingsley estimated that 86 per¬ 
cent of the Industrial facilities had been 
destroyed. The Republic has its own refu¬ 
gees and homeless who have been obliged to 
flee from the battlefields. 

So far as promises go, there has been a 
generous response to this need in many 
member states of the United Nations. It 
is disconcerting, however, to learn that col¬ 
lections have not been as prompt and easy 
as the obtaining of pledges. Thus far some¬ 
thing like $230,000,000 has been subscribed 
for the rehabilitation work in Korea, but 
the agency has only about $7,000,000 on 
hand, chiefly the contribution of Canada. 
The United States House of Representatives, 
meanwhile, has voted to reduce the Ameri¬ 
can contribution from $162,000,000 to $62,- 
000,000. This hardly seems consistent with 
a recognition of the gravity of the Korean 
plight. 

The latest exchange of notes on the matter 
of conditions for negotiations offers little 
in encourage a belief in a quick settlement 
ol outstanding Issues. There is certainly 
)in meeting of minds and no atmos¬ 
phere of mutual trust. It is obvious that 
1 he Communists are trying to make 
propaganda capital out of each United Na- 
nons position or action. This Is doubtless 
the proper explanation of the truculent tone 
of the Communist reply to General Rldgway. 
There seems no real Communist desire to 
end the negotiation and the talks will go 
forward, hut In the meantime we shall con¬ 
tinue to be subjected to a campaign of dis¬ 
tortion that will try our patience to the 
utmost. 

This should not cause us to lose sight of 
one of the really central problems involved. 
That problem is the fate and the welfare 
of the Koreans, We have taken a Arm posi¬ 
tion on the Issue of the thirty-eighth parallel 
precisely because we were aware of the 
disaster to the Koreans of anything that 
could be construed as a quasl-legal recog¬ 
nition of the permanent partition of their 
country. We have helped to defend them 
against enslavement by an Invader bent on 
destroying their liberties. We shall con¬ 
tinue by every means in our power to try 
to set up the bulwarks of those liberties. 

This cause, we believe, has the support 
of the vast majority of the peoples repre¬ 
sented in the United Nations. It has, we 
believe, the warm support of the vast major¬ 
ity of the people of the United States. But 
with that group of praiseworthy objectives 
there must go the realization that the needs 
of the Korean people are immediate and 


urgent. They must be helped in the struggle 
against hunger and cold. They must have 
shelter and occupation. We are faced with 
the necessity of helping to save their lives 
as well as their liberties. 

So, while we follow the vicissitudes of nego¬ 
tiation with grave and continuing concern, 
we cannot be unaware of the human side of 
the picture. The plans lor rebuilding must 
be accelerated, and we must do otir share 
to put them into action on a broader scale 
without further delay. 


First Lt. Herbert Lee Jordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 

or CALirORNZA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, First U. 
Herbert Lee Jordan, United States Army, 
was killed in action on September 18. 
1950, in Korea. His brother, Harvey D. 
Jordan, who is also serving in the Army, 
shortly thereafter wrote a poem in his 
honor. Because this poem so eloquently 
expresses the sentiments of thousands of 
families who have lost loved ones in the 
Korean conflict, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

What manner 1b the dead— 

These whose still faces and closed eyes 
Shield memories and springtime. 

And childlike cries. 

And tomorrows they could not know? 

How oft’ have I gazed and said 
That these once lived as a boy. 

Felt sorrow and Joy, heard music from within 
Swelling 'ever outward 
In gay rhythmic flow. 

What words and phrases dwell 
In our hearts to measure the features 
Of these, these so eternally silent. 

Far over the seas, 

In the haze of a slow fading day? 

I somehow know each one so well. 

So worn now and weary; 

Each one I know with my loneliness. 

As he was a part of me. 

Though I did not know until he ebbed away. 

What but silence could mean 
What my words could never mean— 

All the things I have not said. 

But oh so much would wish to have said, 
Yet never will? 

Here is a heart still green 
With youth, atm to taste living 
And feel the crisp morning air. 

Still to smell the fragrance of tomorrow’s 
Flowers and harvest hay—still. 

What manner is the dead— 

The newly fallen battle-dead 
Who knew not why, they among the living 
Were called upon to die. 

And leave to life a simple cross instead? 

Oh hearts, still hearts of this September, 
That fell ’neath the blanket of autumn's 
First falling leaves, forgive me when I stand, 
Solemn and still, wondering and word¬ 
less. 

And moved—to remember. 


Enifland Not a Nation of *Xonqaeit** 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. McQREOOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en¬ 
closing an article from the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer, by Harry S. Ly- 
barger, entitled ‘‘England Not a Nation 
of ‘Conquest.’ ” Mr. Lybarger is a per¬ 
sonal friend of mine. 

An instructor in the high school at 
Coshocton, Ohio, Mr. Lybarger is a noted 
student and teacher of world history and 
I submit his article to you because I feel 
the thoughts set forth merit our serious 
consideration: 

Emclamo Not a Nation of “Conquest” 
(By Harry S. Lybarger) 

On August 10 there appeared in the Plain 
Dealer the last installment of a series en¬ 
titled: “Elsenhower—^The Man and His Des¬ 
tiny,” by Boy Rutherford. In my opinion, It 
was a correct appraisal of the character of 
our great soldier-organizer, and a flue con¬ 
tribution to our national appreciation of his 
abilities. Mr Rutherford deals with one of 
the major troubles the general must face in 
forming an effective, cohesive military lorce 
In Western Europe out of the French, Ger¬ 
mans, and Italians But, In my opinion, he 
ruined the whole effect by the last part of 
one most unfortunate sentence, Referring 
to the British, he states: 

“They make good allies, but have never 
been able, on their own, to do any conquer¬ 
ing, except In such cases as the horrible 
Opium War in China, the conquest of semi- 
clvillzed India, and after a long while, the 
defeat of a handful of Boers in South 
Africa.” 

DENIAL 

It is not my purpose to debate the con¬ 
troversial questions of national political 
morals of the British In these three minor 
conflicts. I would attack the statement as 
ridiculously false and therefore to attack 
the false propaganda It engenders by such 
words and phrases as horrible, on their own, 
conquering. 

England has been spoken of as "in Europe 
but not of it ’’ So close is she to the shores 
of the continent, that since the political 
emergence of Europe out of the feudal an¬ 
archy of the Middle Ages into large national 
states ruled by despotic monarchs, she has 
had to keep watch and ward constantly for 
her own safety. Her geographical isolation, 
the character of her people, and other ele¬ 
ments, caused her love of liberty to grow 
apace. One method of protecting it has been 
to keep Intact on the continent the "balance 
of power." Her diplomatic technique was 
perfected through four centuries of turmoil. 
Her sagacious statesmen recognized that her 
size and position made her a purely defensive 
power. In no time, since the growth of the 
great national despotisms, has she waged any 
way for conquest in Europe. 

However, as all European nations Joined 
In a mad scramble for colonies, England 
seized the opportunity to increase trade and 
keep abreast of her contemporaries. “Con¬ 
quests" implies offensive war. England’s 
conquests were limited to colonial wars. 

FOR FREEDOM 

But, What is of supreme importance, is 
that five times England has played not only 
a major but a necessary role in the saving 
of that part of western clviUzation devoted 
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to trewlom. Xn oaeb instanee the onix ot 
the whole action heoame to save her own 
little island from InvMion and conquest by 
mogaloiaanlac despots. Idr. Butherford's 
statement inaidlously implies that England 
bsB been a military failure in all but the 
three minor colonial wars be mentions. 

Xn all five oases the outcome was In large 
measure determined at sea; in three of them, 
England was largely “on her own." Tor her 
own security, it is true she formed alliances 
and coalitions wherever possible. 

But moat of the time her allies became 
broken reeds, and she was compelled to 
stand “on her own." When she caused the 
destruction of Phillip’s Invincible armada; 
when she checked Louis the Fourteenth at 
La Hogue: Napoleon at Trafalgar; the Kaiser 
at Jutland; and the "blitz" of Hitler, her 
conquest was the shattering of those forces 
of evil, which threatened to destroy forever 
those basic concepts of freedom contained 
in the Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, Re¬ 
sponsible Parliaments, habess corpus, free¬ 
dom of speech, the Monroe Doctrine, It 
would be difficult to prove indeed that in 
any one of the five cases England was not 
absolutely necessary to win those victories, 
all of which were her tremendous and purely 
defensive conquests. The word “horrible" 
would have more proper significance had ISs, 
Rutherford applied the word to conditions 
which would have followed a Hitlerian vic¬ 
tory, rather than to the fiasco of that cen¬ 
tury-old opium war. 

turning the tabi,es 

What a storm would be raised were some¬ 
one to write: “The Americans make good 
allies, but have never been able on their 
own to do any conquering, except in such 
cases as the horrible Mexican War, the 
conquest of semieivlllzed Indian tribes, and 
after a long while the defeat of a handful 
of ruiplnos," 

This, like Mr. Rutherford’s fallacious sen¬ 
tence would be eminently unfair, because it 

would Ignore the fact that our help from 
1917 to 1918 and from 1941 to 1946 was essen¬ 
tial to victory. No one would like to think 
of our facing the Kaiser or Hitler or Stalin 
“on our own." We are not ashamed to build 
alliances just as England did for four cen¬ 
turies and for the same reasons. Neither her 
efforts nor ours should be Ignored or sneered 
at, directly or by Implication. 

Let iu5 look away beyond one little phrase. 
Which is false, and which packs a wallop only 
because its author has bound together in a 
small package some words which could carry 
delight and comfort to Ignorant enemies 
of freedom, be they here or elsewhere. 
Bather, let us look back, over the last four 
centuries, and view with respect the long list 
of English contributions to the cause of 
freedom, the finest heritage of our race. Let 
us pause at June of that long dreary year of 
1940 when really England was "on her own," 
and repeat Churchill's Inspired. Immortal 
phrase: "It was England’s finest hour," and 
then let us look forward In the hope that 
England, as well as ourselves, may live to 
enjoy the fruition of that hope for freedom, 
which we both have cherished. 


Internationkl Policy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

or NEW acsxico 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITESD STATES 
Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, an <mt- 
standlng citizen ot Clovis, N. Mex.. in my 


state. Mr. Cash R&mey, through the me¬ 
dium ot the press, has asked cettaln 
questions pertaining to our international 
policy. 

Believing in the right ot petition and 
expression, without in any way passing 
on the merits ot Mr. Ramey’s questions, 
but tor the benefit of those who read the 
Cokorxssxonal Rccoro« 1 ask unanimous 
consent that the entire question pro¬ 
pounded by Mr. Ramey be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the ques¬ 
tions were ordered to be printed In the 

Record, as follows: 

WREN Does a Democxact Cease To Be a 

Democract? When Fhxeoou Leaves a 

Democracy, What Becomes or a Oovern- 

ment Cjulled a Democracy? 

Dennis Chavez. 

United States Senator, 

Care of Senate, Washington. D. C. 

CtlNTON P. ANftERSON, 

Care of Senate, Washington. Z>. C. 

A. M Fibnandee. 

Care of House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

JOHN J. Dempsey, 

Care of House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

When a house and lot, owned by an indi¬ 
vidual, is taken over by the Ooveriiment, and 
a Oovernment official says what rent he will 
allow the owners to charge for hts property- 
then whose property Is It? Does it still be¬ 
long to the person who paid for It, and pays 
taxes on It? Or docs the property become 
that of the Government? 

When a democracy Joins with 57 other na¬ 
tions, and supplies the cash to carry on a 

war, is that Government still a democrwjy? 
Or has It become a nation ruled by a group 
o' Senators and Congressmen who voted that 
democracy Into a Vnltecl Nations—without 
the consent of the people who own, and pay 
taxes on that democracy. 

These self-same Senators and Congressmen 
say, almost daily, to the owners of this de¬ 
mocracy (as the United States Is called): 
"You, and each of you. must pay—and pay 
not millions, but billions of taxes—and you 
must furnish men by the thousands." 

Thousands of men, for what? To keep a 
war going on In Europe and Asia. 

Would it br too much for the taxpayers, 
and the owners, of the United States to ask 
our high-aud-mlghty Senators and Congress¬ 
men to please call an election, and let the 
persons who pay the blUs, and who furnish 
the men and women to carry on this war la 
Europe and Asia, say whether or not they 
Wish to continue thle war? 

It will be remembered that In 1945 the 
Congress of the United States voted our 
people into the United Nations, and that 
all but two United States Senators voted 
for our democracy to join the U. N. After 
six long years of war, strife, and turbulence, 
Is It not time for our people—before they 
are taxed out of their very existence—to ask 
for an election, and let the people say whether 
or not our Government shall continue this 
state of war that threatens the very exist¬ 
ence of our people and loss of our people’s 
tax money? 

If a man living under a real democracy 
owned, for Instance, some furniture. It was 
his merchandise; he could sell to whom he 
wanted. But now, under this same democ¬ 
racy, the Government says: “This merchan¬ 
dise shall be sold for not less than id-peroent- 
cash down payment.*' 

Since when did any man living In and 
under a democracy have this freedom taken 
from him? 

When does a democracy cease to be a 
democracy? 

The billions that our United States now 
owes will be a burden for years to come. 


Yet, day after day, Congresa—-both Repub¬ 
licans and Democrats—says that we must 
have anotner seven or eight billions. 

Money has always been the backbone. 
Shield, and protector of the United States, 
and a man’s property has always been his 
to do with as he wished. But now you hear: 
"Government controls this and Government 
controls that.” 

Working people pay from 10 to 40 percent 
of their earnings in taxes, and much of this 
money goes to further the united Nations 
war. 

What do the other 67 nations In the war 
with us do and say? Well, some of them 
sell supplies to Communist China, our oppo¬ 
nent, Bome send a lew token troops to aid 
us, and nearly all say: “Send us money, a 
lot of It. and send It now." 

What do you think, folks? 

Would R Republloan President and a Re¬ 
publican Congress serve us better? VDhat 
shall we do to be saved? Shall we continue 
to pour billions into foreign nations, until 
Our poor tax-paying people have their United 
States dollar reduced to the value of a dime? 
Or shall we pull out of the United Nations— 
come home to our own United States and 
tend to our own business? 

Or shall we continue In the United Nations 
and fight every other country’s war—pour 
our money and arms over there, which, in 
the event they broke relations with us, would 
be used by them to make war against us? 

This line of reasoning does not suit a 
great many of our prominent olfice-holders 
(both Republicans and Democrats), 1 know 
this, because I have talked with them on 
the subject. 

Some people say "Well, to be frank about 
the matter, it is either the United States or 
Russia that will rule the world." 

Here and now, let me state my opinion, 
for what It may be worth. Neither the 
United States nor Russia will rule the whole 
world. 

If the United States were out of the Asiatic 
war today, within 2 years China and Russia 
would be lighting each other. 

Mind you, now, readers. I do not say that 
when we get out of the United Nations, we 
should give up one single foot of territory 
we have occupied. We should keep Japan 
and all of the Islands that we now have, and 
protect them to the limit. We need no 67 
nations hanging on to the united States, 
to be fed, armed, and fattened. 

We are well able to tend to our own busi¬ 
ness. 

Our people should certainly have the full 
right to vote, and say by their own voices 
and votes, whether or not we should remain 
allied with a group of nations who are bleed¬ 
ing UB white. 

And suppose, folks, that we did win the 
war? What on earth would we do with 
China? Simply tell them that we don't want 
them to be comraunlatlev No. sir. We 
would want controls—and the Chinese would 
have to be controlled and cannot be Com¬ 
munists. The United States does not need 
China, and does not want control of any 
other foreign country. 

So, then, why should we change democracy 
as a freedom government? Why should we 
take the lead, and furnish the money and 
men to continue this conflict, until our dollar 
is not worth the paper it Is printed on? Just 
Why? Where li the sense in It? 

Suppose communist China surrendered 
today, and said that they surrendered all. 
What would we do? We don't want their 
country. We don’t want to rule them. Or do 
we? 

Who Is behind this war, and why? 

If communism Is like we. of the United 
Nations, say, then as communistic nations, 
wlU they exist for long? Are we, the United 
Btates, the keepers of 57 other nations? 

Should we, the people, elect an Army man 
for President, snd give him a concurring 
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Congress? And if we <Ud elect an Army man. 
and he. ot the United Nations (it would be 
the U. N., If we won) defeated everyone in 
Europe and Asia, (of course, if we lost, it 
would be only the United States) then, after 
the United States was victorious over all 
oountrles end owed another four or five hun¬ 
dred billion dollars, where would we be? We, 
who furnished the men and money. 

No nation, or set of nations, In the world 
can defeat the United States, unless we let 
the powers that are In control continue to 
lead the people further into the quagmire of 
utter destruction. 

In the August 3.1951, issue of the Amarillo 
(Tex ) News, It states that Idr. Baiph OwmN, 
Congreseman from New York, says that every 
fourth person in the United States during 
1950 was wholly, or partially, dependent upon 
the American taxpayer. 

He states In this article that 34.653.328 
checks were Issued to Government employees, 
pensioners, war veterans, unemployed work¬ 
ers, farmers, and many other persons. One 
Item, he says, was unemployment insurance 
paid to 7,384,000 people in 1060, all amount¬ 
ing to over $30,000,000,000. 

We know that no nation can survive for 
long on these billions of expenditures, year 
In, and year out. 

This spending has been going on for 
years—no longer do our Senators and Con¬ 
gressmen speak of retrenchment—no longer 
do they say that spending must cease. 

The Senators and Congressmen talk elec¬ 
tion in 1962; they talk controls. 

Their Ideas of controls with Wilson and 
DiSalle have now been released, and higher 
prices are now being requested (or per¬ 
mitted) by the Government. All of this 
control matter Is only to misguide and be¬ 
fuddle the people. 

Dissipation of our economy Is the rule; 
why. no one seems to know. 

It is not a pleasure to write this article 
about our own Government, but unless 
someone In the very near future starts some 
action to save this democracy, It Is doomed 
to complete frustration. 

If, after you have read this article, you 
desire, you may sign the space below: stat¬ 
ing your name and address, and mall it 
to either or all of our governmental rep- 
re.sentatlve8. 

Will you, Mr, Senator—^Mr. Congressman, 
of the State of New Mexico, try to get a 
bill passed by the Congress asking that we, 
the people, have a right to vote on this 
matter, within 6 months from the date of 
September J. 1961? 

The subject to be voted on: Shall we, 
the people, of the United States, remain In 
the United Nations? 

Cash Ramet. 


The Stalin Brand of Communism 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY P. CAIN 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 20, 2951 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Belle¬ 
vue American, of Bellevue, Wash., is a 
friendly, constructive newspaper which 
Is dedicated to the development of the 
fertile and promising area which lies to 
the east of Seattle. Its publisher. Mr. 
A. J. Whitney, is an able and patriotic 
American. I was Impressed by his front¬ 
page editorial of August 16. It covers a 
subject which is of continuing concern 
and interest to every one of us. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi¬ 
torial be printed in the Appendix to the 

RXCOED. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Colossal fraud Is about the kindest way to 
describe the Stalin brand of communism— 
and the black-and-white proof Is In the 
much-vaunted Soviet constitution of 1936. 

In a sort of preamble this constitution 
states: 

“The principle applied In the U. 8, 8. R. 
Is that of socialism: ‘From each according 
to his ability: to each according to his 
work.’" 

Now. the doctrine preached by Karl Marx— 
which is supposed to be so revolutionary— 
substitutes the word "need" for the word 
"work,' and there Is a great deal of differ¬ 
ence. 

As a matter of fact, the principal of "to 
each according to his work" has long been 
a guiding principle of the so-called capital¬ 
istic nations. It is generally agreed that 
under the free-enterprlse system those who 
work hard and use just ordinary prudence 
will enjoy a good standard of living. 

This principle was modified long ago to 
take care of hardship cases by pensions to 
the blind and aged, aid to dependents, un¬ 
employment Insurance, as well as numerous 
private and collective charities. Inheritance 
and graduated income taxes are taken “from 
each according to his ability." 

Undoubtedly Lenin was a true revolution¬ 
ist, subscribing to the Marxian doctrine. 
There is every evidence to believe that Trot¬ 
sky was the the true disciple of Lenin and 
that his split with Stalin was over Marx- 
ianism 

“Good old Joe” solved that argument by 
having Trotsky murdered. 

Many of us have always maintained that 
Stalin's communism was nothing more than 
another breed of Hitler’s nazism. Both are 
based on state socialism and backed by police 
force. 

The similarity grows with the parades of 
German Communist youth—this time In blue 
shirts Instead of brown. Even the persecu¬ 
tion of Jews Is being practiced by the 
Stalinists. 

Of course, the final and conclusive proof 
that the communism practiced in Russia Is 
a complete failure is the iron curtain Itself. 

After more than 30 years under this sup¬ 
posedly wonderful and revolutionary system, 
the U. S S B. should need only to open 
wide the door and let the world see for itself 
the Joy of living under communism as prac¬ 
ticed In Stalin's Russia. 


Sgt. Samael Woodfill, Hero of World 
War I 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD 

OF KXNTtrCKT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 20, 1951 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, 
Sgt. Samuel Woodfill, a Kentuckian by 
adoption, though born in Indiana, was 
called by General Pershing “the greatest 
hero of World War I.” Sergeant Wood- 
fill’s recent death distressed many of 
those who had served with him in either 
World War I or World War 11, or had 
known him in carrying forward the pre¬ 
paredness program of the American 
Legion. 


When it came to preaching the doc¬ 
trine of universal military training to 
the boys of this country, he had no su¬ 
perior because of the story that is told 
In an editorial published in the Lexing¬ 
ton (Ky.) Herald, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed In the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Sot. Samuel Woodfu.!. 

Sgt. Samuel Woodfill was one of the great 
heroe. of the United States. Although he 
was retired as a major after World War il, 
he was always known as Sergeant Woodfill. 
That was the title he ilked and it was the 
name by which he was called by many of 
the soldiers. He was, to borrow the term so 
frequently used for General Bradley, “a 
soldier’s eoldler.” 

General Pershing gave him the name of 
"the greatest hero of World War I" and 
selected him as a pallbearer at the funeral 
of the Unknown Soldier. Later when Gen¬ 
eral Pershing died and his body was laid 
to rest under a marker similar to those of the 
enlisted men but set apart upon a hillside 
at Arlington, the general had chosen his old 
Kentucky friend, Sam Woodfill, as a pall¬ 
bearer. 

Sergeant Woodfill won the Medal of Honor 
and 10 other decorations from various allied 
governments for heroism on the battlefield 
near Cunel, Prance, where singlehanded he 
shot three Germans who were manning a 
machlnegun nest and killed an officer with 
hb fist In a hand-to-hand encounter. Wood- 
fill then killed 16 other machine gunners 
who were holding up the American advance 
and when his pistol Jammed Killed three of 
the enemy with a pickax. 

A native of Belleville, Ind, Woodfill came 
to Louisville and enlisted in the Regular 
Army in 1901. He was a sergeant at the out¬ 
break of World War I, was commissioned a 
first lieutenant and sent to Prance. He was 
retired In 1923 as a sergeant major. When 
World War II started, Woodfill was commis¬ 
sioned a major and assigned to training 
duty. Prom 1929 to 1937, he was stationed 
In Louisville as assistant executive secretary 
for the Kentucky Disabled Ex-Servicemen’s 
Board * 

Woodfill was one of the greatest advocates 
of a preparedness program and was a 
modest, true, and patriotic American who 
braved death, but survived two world wars 
In which he defended his country well. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, 
much of the information in this edi¬ 
torial was obtained from C. N. Florence, 
former executive secretary of the Ken¬ 
tucky Disabled Ex-Servicemen’s Board, 
and now assistant chief of claims for the 
American Legion in the Washington, 
D. C., office. 


Treaty of Peace With Japan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 

OF TBXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. A. N. 
Dahl, of Pettus, Tex., has written me 
about the National Seminar of Methodist 
Women, held recently in Nashville, Tenn. 
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I quote a portion of her letter a« intro¬ 
duction to a resolution adopted by the 
group: 

I nave Just returned home from attending 
a national aemiuar of Methodist women from 
acrosa the Nation, held at Nashville. Tenn. 

The theme for the sefhlnar was Chriatlan 
Foundations for World Order and we studied 
many of the issues for world peaee. Among 
these was land reform as it has heen worked 
out In Japan under the occupation forces. 
We believe this is a very good thing for the 
people of Japan, but we found that no pro¬ 
vision has been made in the present peace 
treaty to protect this. Knowing the back¬ 
ground of the Japanese people as we do we 
fear If some provision is not made in the 
treaty to safeguard this that In a few years 
all the land will be back in the hands of a 
few landlords. 

It was voted at the §emlnar that I ask you 
to have accompanying resolution inserted in 
the Congressional Record. We will appre¬ 
ciate this very much as we feel It might help 
to focus the attention of other key people 
In this issue. 

RESOLimON 

The National Seminar of Methodist Women 
In session at Nashville. Tenn., July 31 to 
August 9, 1961, have had their attention, 
focused on land reform as one of the major 
Issues of peace in the world today. 

One Illustration of this is the current pro¬ 
gram In Japan whereby 78 percent of the 
soil is owned by those who till it. It is our 
belief that this achievement is In accord with 
Christian and democratic principles, and 
that its value must be preserved for the 
welfare of the people. We would, therefore, 
urge our Representatives to safeguard this 
land reform In the final draft of the treaty 
for Japan, 


Boston Herald Says Central Arizona 
Project It Planned Extravagance 

EXTENJSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CAItIFORmA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, opposi¬ 
tion to the proposed central Arizona 
project has become Nation-wide. In 
every section of this country, newspa¬ 
pers and organizations of all types have 
raised their voices against this extrava¬ 
gant. fantastic, and infeasible project. 

I have placed many of these protests 
in the Congressional Recorb. so that 
Congress may be informed of the atti¬ 
tude of the people about this proposed 
wastefulness. 

One of the best editorials on the sub¬ 
ject which has come to my attention was 
printed July 12, 1951, In the eminent 
Boston Herald. 

The editorial follows: 

Planned Extravaoance 

Economy in Government Is a matter of 
careful planning. So. It seems, is extrava¬ 
gance. Witness the central Arizona project. 

This Is a scheme to pump water out of the 
Colorado River to irrigate 152.500 acres of 
Arizona farmland now running dry. plus 
73,500 acres not now being farmed. A dam 
would also supply power. 

It sounds good, this great plan to bring 
the hlesBlngs of adequate water to 226.000 
acres, with a little Incidental cheap power, 
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until the other side of the ledger is ex¬ 
amined. 

The cost of the whole project was last es¬ 
timated at $788,000,000. Of this. $450,000,- 
000 is for irrigation. This figures to about 
$ 2,000 per acre for construction cost alone. 
The average market value of that land today 
Is less than $300 an acre. 

Last December the Water Resources Com¬ 
mission reported that the cost per acre of 
reclamation projects has been tending up¬ 
ward, those now under construction averag¬ 
ing Just under $350 an acre, and those 
planned averaging $480 an Acre. 

But the Arizona irrigation would Jump 
suddenly to $3,000 an acre. 

The taxpayers stand to pay all this cost 
but a mere $1,700,000 that the landowners 
would pay over 76 years. But this is by no 
means all the taxpayers would be stuck for. 

The Interest for 76 years on construction 
costs comes to $2,075,720,000, which will come 
out of all the people. It happens also that 
dams will silt up unless reservoirs and other 
■works are constructed upstream, which will 
add to the cost. It also happens that every 
reclamation project so far has cost sub¬ 
stantially more than the Department of In¬ 
terior estimated. 

It Is entirely conservative to assume that 
the taxpayers will eventually have to foot 
a bill of $3,000,000,000. Three billions to help 
the farmers on. 226,000 acres in Arizona. 
Even figured at $2,075,729,000, Secretary 
Chapman’s estimate, Massachusetts tax- 
payers would be assessed $70,575,000. 

Yet President Truman has energetically 
pressed for the project, and the Senate 
passed It (with Senators Lodge and Saltom- 
stall voting against it). 

This is a measure of how much economy 
means to Mr, Truman. 

To oppose the central Arizona project Is 
not to oppose all reclamation and power 
projects. It Is only to demand a sound re¬ 
gard for prudence. Hoover Dam is required 
by law to pay, and is paying, 3 percent in¬ 
terest to the Treas-ury every year for Its re¬ 
payment period. It has not cost and will not 
cost the taxpayers a cent. 

But we are now on a water development 
spree which refuses to calculate costs against 
benefits. We are trying planned extrav¬ 
agance. 


The New Controls Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

0£' Nebraska 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday. August 29,1951 

Mr, BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask.unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record, 
an article from Newsweek of August 13, 
1051, entiUed, "Why the New Controls 
Act is Bad," by Henry Hazlitt. This 
article emphasizes very strongly that It 
is useless to talk about price controls 
unless we are willing to deal with the 
basic cause of Inflation, which is the in- 
crease in the volume of money and credit 
and the increased spending of the Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Wht the new Controls Act Is Bad 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

After bis outburst at Detroit, denouncing 
all criticisms of his policies as smears, slan¬ 
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der, and lies from doubters and defeatists, 
neither the tone nor content of Mr. Truman’s 
statement on signing the new economic con¬ 
trols legislation came as any surprise. It was 
a purely political document designed to 
throw the entire blame for any further infla¬ 
tion onto the Republicans in Congress. 

Take, for example, his comment on the 
Capehart amendment. “This complicated 
amendment will force price ceilings up on 
thousands of commodities clear across the 
board. It Is like a bulldozer, crashing aim¬ 
lessly through existing pricing formulas, leav¬ 
ing havoc in its wake.” This violent simile 
was apparently considered a complete sub¬ 
stitute for bothering to tell the American 
people what the Capehart amendment ac* 
tually provides. It is simply intended to pre¬ 
vent the OPS from fixing price ceilings that 
would deprive retailers and wholesalers of at 
least their customary percentage msirgln of 
profit in the month before the Korean war. 

If we accept the premises of price control, 
It might be argued that this amendment is 
Inflationary in the sense that It permits a 
customary percentage mark-up rather than 
merely a customary dollars-and-cents mark¬ 
up. But this argument is not consistently 
open to those who, like the President, have 
supported the cost-of-living escalator clauses 
In wage contracts. 

The new Defense Production Act is really • 
very bad law. as Mr. Truman insists. But it 
is bad, In the main, for precisely the opposite 
reasons from the ones he gives. It is bad not 
because It has felled to Impose price and wage 
controls that are sufflciently “strong” or 
"tough," but because it continues the fla¬ 
grant fraud of price and wage control. It 
cannot be repeated too often that price con¬ 
trol Is not a cure for Inflation. It regiments 
the economy and ties It in red tape. It In¬ 
evitably has consequences which provoke de¬ 
mands for more and more controls and lead 
toward economic totalitarianism, it actu¬ 
ally prolongs and intensifies Inflation because 
ft unbalances production and causes short¬ 
ages—and above all because it diverts public 
attention away from the only real cause ot 
Inflation, which is the increase of money and 
credit. 

In the whole course of the debate on the 
new lew the only genuine anti-inflation 
amendment that got to a vote, was that 
Offered by Representative Jesse P, Walcott, 
of Michigan. This declared ‘Tt is the fur¬ 
ther intention of the Congress that none of 
the powers contained In this act • • • 

with respect to the stabilization of prices and 
wages, shall be used unless other Indirect 
means of effectuating such controls and sta- 
bUlzatlon presently provided in other acts for 
use by the Secretary of Treasury and the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Board have been utilized. Thla 
merely expressed the Intention of Congress 
that In addition to using the fraudulent anti¬ 
inflation measure of price control, govern¬ 
ment agencies should also use the genuine 
anti-inflation measures Involved in raising 
discount rates, tightening bank reserves, and 
in ceasing to monetize the Government debt. 

But this amendment, the only test of sin¬ 
cere and Intelligent anti-inflation sentiment 
in CTongress, was turned down, on almost 
straight party lines, by a vote of 169 to 149, 

And yet there is not an economist worthy 
of the name who does not know that the basic 
cause of inflation always and everywhere la 
an increase in the volume of money and 
credit. Every Congressman, not to speak of 
Messrs. Truman, DiSalle, and Johnston, 
would do well to read the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin for July. "Monetary expansion," it 
begins, "which had been at a very rapid rate 
in the last half of 1850, vras Interrupted in 
the first half of 1951.’’ It Is this change, and 
not any miracle of price control, which 
slowed down the previous violent rise ot 
wholesale prices. Where these had gone from 
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an Index number of 157 J in June of I960 to 
180.1 In January of this year, they had 
actually dropped back to 177.9 by the week 
ended July 81 last. 


Statement by Daeid Sarnolf on Hit Return 
From a Visit to Europe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ERNEST W. HcFARLAMD 

, or AUBONA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATEd 

Monday, August 20.1951 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, 
last week I read with a great deal of 
Interest a statement made by Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff, chairman of the board 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
upon his return from an extended visit 
in Europe. This distinguished American 
businessman has a wide acquaintance 
in Europe; he visited with leading 
statesmen and businessmen; in my judg< 
ment, his views and reactions to what is 
going on in Europe are sound, and pro¬ 
vide food for thought. I think Members 
of the Senate will find General Sarnoff's 
estimate of the European economic and 
political situation of particular interest 
as we begin consideration of both the 
Defense Department appropriation bill 
and the EGA authori7.atlon bill. I ask 
unanimous consent, therefore, Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, that General Sarnoff’s statement 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Ricoro. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mrs Sarnoff and I were abroad 2 months 
and visited England, Prance, Italy, and 
Switzerland. 

While there, I met and discussed current 
problems with Mr. Winston Churchill, Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower, and with leaders In gov¬ 
ernment, finance, and Industry as well as 
with wage earners, farmers, housewives, 
shopkeepers, and others. 

In general, my Impressions are that, with 
the help of the Marshall plan, the free coun¬ 
tries of Europe have made much progress 
with their problems of rehabilitation. But 
they have not yet achieved political, finan¬ 
cial, economic, and social stability. 

When 1 visited Mr. Winston Churchill at 
his home In London, I found him quite well 
and at work, writing the fifth volume of his 
great history of World War n. This, In 
addition to his activities as leader of the 
opposition. No one abroad has a greater 
understanding and appreciation than Mr. 
Churchill has of the meaning and extent of 
our aid to Europe and of America’s construc¬ 
tive position in world affairs. 

I had several long and frank discussions 
with General Elaenhower. whom I visited at 
his new SHAPE headquarters near Paris. 
He looked lit physically, alert mentally, and, 
as always, hopeful and Inspiring. General 
Elsenhower Is doing a superb job under the 
most difficult conditions. In some respects, 
his present task Is a harder one than he had 
during the late war. It is one thing to 
obtain unity during war; It is another thing 
to achieve It when guns are silent and bombs 
are not falling. 

But under General Elsenhower’s wise, 
persuasive and able leadership, visible prog¬ 
ress Is being made in strengthening the 


military defenses of Western Europe against 
further possible aggressions by Communist 
Russia. 

While there is an awareness in Europe of 
the Russian menace, nevertheless there is 
an apparent lethargy about rearmunent and 
a good deal of fatalistic thinking about the 
future. 

In some countries, the domestic problems 
of higher costs of living, low wages, Inade¬ 
quate housing and the poor living standards 
of the masses combine to distract the atten¬ 
tion of the people from the greater danger 
of losing their freedom and their future, 
through Communist aggression from the 
outside or Its Infiltration from the Inside. 

America can help, but It cannot solve the 
major domestic problems of the European 
countries. This Is a long-term job they 
must do for themselves But we must con¬ 
tinue oiu- substantial aid in men, money, 
and materials—at least during the next two 
critical years—while the rearmament pro¬ 
gram Is under way. To attain our objective, 
this program must be made effective in 
Europe as well as at home. 

If we leave the Western European coun¬ 
tries to their own initiative and resources 
only, I believe that their defense and rearm¬ 
ament efforts would not be enough to deter 
Russia from attacking and overrunning 
them. And this would be fatal for Europe 
and disastrous for America. 

On the other hand. I believe that with 
the progress being made at home on our 
program of armament production and mili¬ 
tary preparedness, and with American aid 
supplied to our allies in the Atlantic Pact, 
such aggression and domination by Russia 
can be successfully prevented Such tangi¬ 
ble evidence of our determination to pre¬ 
serve peace will greatly increase the con¬ 
fidence of our European allies In their own 
ability to deter Communist aggression and 
to resist It effectively, If It comes. 

In other words, I do not believe that a 
third world war is Inevitable, If all of us 
do what we are able to do to prevent It. 
This must be our Immediate objective 

Beyond this, there must be a long-term 
objective of a free, strong, and self-sustain¬ 
ing Europe In my view, this objective will 
be achieved only through a federated or 
united states of Europe Thus far, tradi¬ 
tions, habits, fears, and prejudices have pre¬ 
vented realization of this ideal But where 
logic and reason fall, events and realities 
often impose solutions. For example, to¬ 
day, the project for a European army to serve 
the common defense is nearing achieve¬ 
ment. Only a few years ago, this would 
have seemed impossible. 

1 am aware of what adequate aid to our 
European friends—even during the next 2 
years—Involves In the way of sacrifices for 
all of US In America. But I see no practical 
alternative, 11 we are determined, as I am 
certain we are determined, to preserve our 
own freedom, strengthen our own security, 
and protect our own way of life. 


Air Force Flyer m Jepaii Repoitt Air 
Force Groud Support Planet Are 
Inferior to Thote of Nayy and Marine! 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MZNNBSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 1$, 1951 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include portions 


of a letter recently received from a friend 
in the Air Force in Japan. What he re¬ 
ports about some of our aircraft is dis¬ 
turbing and I call it to the attention of 
the appropriate officials; 

Dbar Dr. Jttdd: I have been in Japan for 
the post several months flying Interception- 
patrol missions. 

If the people in the United States would 
realize what an excellent job General Mac- 
Arthur has done here In Japan they would 
fully appreciate him as not only one of the 
few military geniuses our country has pro¬ 
duced, but also as one of the political gen¬ 
iuses In our country. From what I have 
observed, the Japanese people have no bitter 
feelings against the occupation forces; and 
being an industrious lot, they have gone 
ahead to rebuild their country. 1 think we 
have no fear of granting them a just peace 
with the gamble that communism might 
take control. 

As yet have not been to Korea, but the 
men In my squadron are predominantly com¬ 
bat returnees. I have discussed this matter 
with hundreds of pilots and I want to set 
down their first-hand opinions. Perhaps you 
are fully aware of the situation. The gen¬ 
eral consensus of opinion Is that we do not 
have a good ground-support aircraft If 
anything, the F-51 is far superior to the 
P-80 and P-84 because It carries more of 
a load, can stay over the target longer, has 
greater range, can bomb and strafe more 
accurately—and yet something as simple as 
one 30 caliber bullet can knock down an 
P-Sl if that bullet puts a bole in the large 
underslung radiator and drains the coolant. 
It seems that the Navy and Marine pilots, 
by virtue of the fact that their Corsairs and 
AD’S are excellent ground-support aircraft 
have far outshone the Air Force Being 
ex-Navy, I would grant the Navy no com¬ 
pliments unless they deserved them, and 
this time they do. Please don't misunder¬ 
stand me though as I believe the quality of 
pilots in all branches of the service are 
superior type to the enemy. It's Just that 
the Air Poice doesn’t have as good an air¬ 
craft as the Navy to do the Job. 

I keep hoping that more P-80’s would be 
sent here for our Intercepter squadrons, yet 
we still fly the obsolete F-80. I keep hoping 
that maybe the P-90 or P-91 would be mass 
produced, yet Lockheed is still turning out 
obsolete F-94's—an all-weather type F-80. 
I know that because the B-36 program was 
top priority, we had to skimp on fighter 
research, but we’re getting behind in jets 
and I hope the wheels In Washington are 
doing something about it. 

With best wishes, 


First Lieutenant, Air Force. 


Statement by 0. Roy Chalk at Reception 
in Honor of Korean Ambaetador 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 20. 1951 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
O. Roy Chalk, delivered at the recep¬ 
tion to honor the Korean Ambassador 
and the Korean airlift at the Carlton 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on August 9, 
1951. 
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There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement bt O. Boy Chalk Delivered at 

THE BECEPTXON TO HONOR THE KOREAN AM¬ 
BASSADOR AMD THE Korean Airliet, Carlton 
Hotel, Washington, D. C.. August 9, 1961 
Thank you, Dr. Yang. I am sure that all 
of US, particularly MaJ. Oen. William Tun- 
ner, chief In charge of the Korean air¬ 
lift of the Military Air Transport Service, 
and the representatives of the commercial 
airlines, who are with us today, are most 
appreciative of your tribute. 

I am especially stimulated by your 
thought that the airlift might be converted 
to the peaceful mission of transporting the 
relief supplies that are so desperately needed 
by your ravished peoples. 

I cannot, of course, speak lor the entire 
aviation industry, but I can make recom¬ 
mendations to the airliueu that are mem¬ 
bers of the Independent Military Air Trans¬ 
port Association. I would like our group to 
fulfl.ll your hopes. 

I shall therefore urge each of our indi¬ 
vidual members to offer to carry gratis, bona 
fide Korean relief cargo on a space-available 
basis in all planes as our contribution to 
peace. Although It would be Impractical to 
fly low-cost cargo to Korea, it would be feasi¬ 
ble to fly gifts of the people of America to 
ships awaiting at west coast ports 
In the past year the Korean airlift has 
been flying war supplies to Korea. Let us 
pray for a speedy and honorable truce, con¬ 
sistent with the tenets of the United Na¬ 
tions—so that Instead of war supply planes, 
wc can send over peace relief planes. 

I would like to suggest, In this connection, 
that an airlift program be instituted which 
would highlight the urgent need for speedy 
transportatloj of drugs, food, clothing and 
supplies to the unfortunates of Korea. 
Thousands of airports throughout our great 
country could be collection depots lor medi¬ 
cines, food and other non-bulk items Re¬ 
lief supplies of this character could be picked 
up by our airplanes and those who would 
Join us 

I am sure that for such a worthy cause 
most of the airlines of our Nation would be 
happy to take part in Operation Peace 
Planes. 

To start the ball rolling, Mr. Ambassador. 
I shall recommend to the Independent Mil¬ 
itary Air Transport Association that we file 
a special tariff with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board wherein we ask permission to trans¬ 
port on a space-available basis all such sup¬ 
plies without charge. 

And now. I propose that we all drink a 
toast to peace In Korea, to Dr and Madame 
Yang, to MaJ. Gen. William Tunner, to the 
members of the Korean airlift and to speedy 
relief for Korea. 

Text op a Statement Delivered at the Re¬ 
ception IN Honor op the Korean Airlift 
AND THE Korean Ambassador, by the In¬ 
dependent Military Air Transport Asso¬ 
ciation, Carlton Hotel, Washington, 
D C, August 9, 1951 
Mr. Chalk, I want to express my deep ap¬ 
preciation to you and to the Independent 
Military Air Transport Association for hon¬ 
oring me by asking me to share the spotlight 
with the Korean airlift I am grateful for 
having the opportunity to publicly express 
my appreciation for the magnificent work 
done by every member of the Korean airlift. 

I salute the traffic arm of the Department 
of Defense, the Military Air Transport Serv¬ 
ice, and 1 likewise salute the traffic arm of 
private Industry, the commercial airlines of 
the United Nations. If it were not for your 
speedy response and gallant efforts, Just a 
year ago, I shudder to think of what the 
consequences would have been. 

Hundreds of your planes, manned by 
thousands of your men, have been ferrying 


personnel and equipment to the west coast 
and across the vast Pacific to us every day. 
Our need has been great, and our plight 
desperate. You answered the call. I can¬ 
not give the exact f^res, but thousands of 
tons have been carried to us each week on 
your bridge of planes. Freedom flew on your 
wings from the broad stretches of America 
to us In the Pacific. 

You literally gave us life, hope, and 
strength. 

The Military Air Transport Service Is 
known throughout the world for its Illus¬ 
trious leadership and for its great spirit of 
service. It has a record for which It can well 
be proud. The Job It has been doing In 
Korea is but another pearl in the strand of 
its achievements. 

We will never forget the valiant response 
of the Military Air Transport Service and 
of such commercial airlines as the Plying 
Tigers, the Trans Ocean, the Seaboard and 
Western, the Overseas National—airlines 
that carried the largest part of the load 
during those terrible first 90 days. 

During this last year, when we suffered so 
greatly, the United States and the United 
Nations proved they were our friends. The 
Korean airlift proved it was our friend In¬ 
deed, 

Today, we are all praying for a new kind 
of era. and for a new kind of airlift. We 
desperately need food, clothing, medical 
supplies, and equipment to help us rebuild 
our war torn people and our war torn land. 

In Korea, truce will mean the end of a 
terrible experience, and the beginning of a 
new period, one that will call for the most 
careful planning, great Ingenuity, and co¬ 
ordination. 

We cannot correct the devastation by 
ourselves. We will need help from you who 
have helped us In the past Wc want our 
people to take their place as useful citizens 
In the world, but they need the most funda¬ 
mental of necessities. Many have no homes 
and arc clothed in rags. Many don’t know 
Where the next meal is coming from. 

We are looking to you for help, and I have 
confidence that In the difficult days ahead, 
we can count on the United Stales, the 
United Nations, and the Korean airlift for 
the much needed relief to Korea. 


United States and Mexico Work To Dam 
Rio Grande 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OT 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Ap¬ 
pendix to the Record, I wish to submit 
an article from the New York Times of 
Sunday, August 19. 1951, in connection 
with the building of a dam on the United 
States-Mexico border, which information 
should be of Interest to the Members of 
Congress and the Nation as well. 

The article follows: 

United States and Mexico Work To Dam 

Bio Grande— 5-MiiJs Barrier Halt Com¬ 
plete IN Lono-Bangs Power and Irrigation 

Project 

Falcon, Tex., August 18,—The United 
States and Mexico are working together to 
control the waters of the Rio Grande. 

The first big project In a long-range pro¬ 
gram is the Falcon Dam, 75 miles down¬ 
stream from Laredo and 110 from the Gulf 
of Mexico. This $48,000,000 harrier Is now 
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half complete. Other dams, backing up huge 
reservoirs behind them, will be built up¬ 
stream. 

The 6-mile-long Falcon Dam will be among 
the longest dams In the United States. 

The division of costs was determined on 
the basis of what percentages of Rio Grande 
flow came from tributaries on each side of 
the border. The United States Is paying 58.6 
percent of the cost. Mexico Is paying 41,4 
percent. 

Irrigation water, essential to the citrus 
orchards and year-round vegetable fields of 
the lower Rio Grande Valley, will be meas¬ 
ured out on the same percentage basis. There 
will be a power plant on each side of the 
Falcon Dam. One will serve the United 
States, the other will serve Mexico. 

AN 80,000-ACRE LAKE 

The dam will Irrigate almost a million 
acres in an area where irrigation already has 
created a wealthy orange, grapefruit, cotton, 
and table-vegetable Industry. Holding 3,- 
300,000 acre-feet of water. It will control flood 
waters that periodically have destroyed river- 
bottom farmlands. These floods often are 
reflected In a few days In rising prices for 
groceries. 

It will create an 80,000-acre lake. 50 miles 
long—a hunter’s and angler's mecca. 

An Iowa firm, C. P. Lytle & Co, of Sioux 
City, has the multl-mllllon-dollar contract. 
Falcon Is scheduled for completion In 1953, 
Already men and machines, ahead of sched¬ 
ule, have: 

1. Completed 2 miles of earthen dam on 
the United States side. 

2. Passed the halfway mark toward com¬ 
pleting the 3-mile earthen fill for the Mex¬ 
ican side. (Three miles of the dam face will 
toe m Mexico, two In the United States, The 
dam Is unusually long because hills against 
which It must be buttroBsed are a long way 
from the river bed.) 

3. Built a huge concrete plant to mix the 
materials for the spillway and for the struc¬ 
tures to house two giant generators. 

4 Warned thousands of residents on both 
sides of the river that they must leave their 
homes. The 80,000-acre reservoir will put 
countless farms, and a least 4 towns, under 
water. 

Some of those who must move are pioneer 
families whose ancestors settled there, 8. 4, 
and 6 generations ago—8 or 9 generations on 
the Mexican side. 

among longest rivers 

Much of the time hardly bigger than a 
good-sized creek, the Rio Grande is never¬ 
theless one of the longest rivers In the 
world—1,800 miles long Almost from Its 
origin in Colorado, Its waters are used over 
and over again for irrigation. 

But there is a disheartening fluctuation. 
During periods of heavy irrigation upstream 
and little rainfall, lower-valley irrigators find 
the stream almost dry. Then come heavy 
rains, more than the stream or Its smaller 
present reservoirs can handle. Thousands 
of acre-feet of water then flow unused into 
the Gulf or smash across farmlands. 

The Falcon is one of three dams on the Rio 
Grande planned in the 1945 water treaty be¬ 
tween the united States and Mexico. 


Puerto Rico’s Position 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FRANK T.BOW 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 20,1951 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker. 1 think it Is 
generally known that I have a very high 
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regard for the people of Puerto Hico. 
They have done an excellent job of be¬ 
coming fine American citizens. Their 
present government Is a credit to our 
Nation. 

Dr. A. pERNds-IsiRN, the Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico, is con¬ 
stantly vigilant on behalf of the people 
he represents. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I Insert in the 
Ricord a copy of the letter which he 
wrote to the editor of the Washington 
Evening Star and which appeared in 
that paper on Sunday, August 19, 1961: 

Pushto Rico's Position 

Edward Tomlinson seems to misinterpret 
Puerto Rico's political picture in his article, 
Puerto Rico on the Threshold, in the Sunday 
Star of August 5 

Under Public Law 600, Elghty-llrst Con¬ 
gress, accepted by the people of Puerto Rico 
in a popular referendum In June, Puerto 
Rico is organizing a constitutional govern¬ 
ment. But also, within Public Law 600, the 
Puerto Rico Statute of Federal Relations, a 
compact between the island’s people and 
the United States, continues in effect. 

United States citizenship as extended to 
Puerto Ricans in 1917 and Puerto Rican citi¬ 
zenship as extended to United States citizens 
with 1 year's residence in the Island contin¬ 
ues The privileges and Immunities clause 
of the Constitution extends to Puerto Rico. 
Except for Internal revenue laws, Federal 
laws extend automatically to Puerto Rico 
unless locally inapplicable. Foreign imports 
are subject to the same tariff rates as in the 
continent. The authority of the Puerto 
Rican Legislature is limited to purely local 
matters. The Government of Puerto Rico Is 
locally financed. A Federal District Court 
sits in Puerto Rico as in any State. Federal 
immigration laws apply to Puerto Rico. 
Some Joint Federal and Insular programs, 
where expenses are shared by both govern¬ 
ments, operate In Puerto Rico (grant-ln-aid 
laws). 

Accordingly, Mr. Tomlinson Is in error 
when he says that: (1) The Island is not self- 
supporting. (2) political ties with the main¬ 
land are hardly perceptible: (3) the island 
makes its own laws (the island does not par¬ 
ticipate in Federal legislation which applies 
to Puerto Rico); (4) every official is elected 
(Federal officials are appointed—Insular offi¬ 
cials are elected); (5) appeals from Puerto 
Rico's supreme court are seldom taken. (The 
situation Is no different than appeals from a 
State supreme court, except that in the latter 
case appeals go directly to the Federal Su¬ 
preme Covurt. whereas in the former appeals 
go to the First Circuit Court.) 

With its new constitutional government, 
Puerto Rico will occupy a position similar to 
that of a State, except: 

1 A statute of Federal relations, bilaterally 
adopted, will Join the Island to the United 
States instead of that union being effected 
by the Federal Constitution This union 
with the Federal Government will be parallel 
to that of a State 

2 Although Federal laws apply generally 
to Puerto Rico as to a Slate. Puerto Rico 
will have no voice In the election of Federal 
lawmakers or the Chief Executive, and 

3. Thus Puerto Rico will not be subject to 
Federal internal revenue taxes, except on 
Federal salaries and Income derived from 
sources outside the island. 

The ties between Puerto Rico and the 
United States are no more tenuous than the 
tics among the States are tenuous. If any¬ 
thing, Public Law 000 strengthens Puerto 
Rico's union with the United States while 
granting full self-government along State 
lines to a people capable of handling the 
trust. 

English is compulsory In Puerto Rieo from 
tne first grade. At university level classes 
are in English or Spanish, depending upon 


the professor'e choice, college stuilentB are 
bilingual upon entering the university. 

Ended now in Puerto Rico is Federal inter¬ 
ference in purely local matters. Congress 
has discarded this suggestion of cdonialism. 

Pull democracy is offered to Puerto Rico. 
Whenever it is thus offered it strengthens 
the union of free peoples owing allegiance 
to the same flag. Union based on equality 
is tenfold stronger than union based on 
subordination. 

A. PBRNdS-ISKSN, 

Besident Cominissioner of Puerto Eioo. 


A Jevrith Historian’s Tribute to America 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the mo.st beautiful odes and tributes 
to America recently came to my atten¬ 
tion. It is written by the noted Jewish 
historian Mrs. Anita Libman Lebeson, 
who is the author of several Important 
works dealing with the history of the 
Jews in the United States. 

Mrs, Lebeson's brief article, America 
to Me, is written very interestingly and 
in poetic language. It depicts her feel¬ 
ings and her great love for our country, 
for its way of life and the freedom of its 
people. It IS a song of joy and great 
pride in the role played by American 
Jewry since the very bertnnings of 
civilization on this continent and the 
vast contributions which Jews have 
made toward making this country the 
greatest and most flourishing center of 
modern civilization in our day. 

Very few people are able to put down 
their thoughts and express their views 
in the patriotic manner in which Mrs. 
Lebeson does. She is not only a great 
scholar, but. an artist in her chosen field. 
The huge and overwhelming majority 
of Jews in this country feel as Mrs. Lebe¬ 
son does toward this great land, they 
appreciate its kindness and Its freedom, 
its sense of justice and opportunities— 
but they cannot state it as well as she 
has done. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all my colleagues 
to read this brief but beautiful article 
by Mr.s. Lebeson which appeared in Con¬ 
gress Weekly, published by the Ameri¬ 
can Jewish Congress, in the issue of 
May 28.1951: 

Amkrica to Mx 
(By Anita Libman Lebeson) 

Long before America was discovered and 
located on a map It was a place etched on 
the hearts of Jewish wanderers. For every 
Jew knew the boundaries of Utopia—a place 
where men could live In dignity and secu¬ 
rity It was a sanctuary of refuge and 
safety, a land no one had yet found, whose 
existence few doubted. So early map 
makers drew maps, and philosophers specu¬ 
lated, and astrologers predicted, and mothers 
described It In their lullabies. 

America began as a dream and ended as a 
reality. Breathlessly the news was spread 
through the underground of that day. Dis¬ 
covery displaced fantasy surpassing Imagi¬ 
nation. 

The two vast continents linked by a thin 
thread of land were green and beautlfiU to 


behold. The green forests were dense with 
ancient trees waiting to be felled and made 
Into dwellings. Swift were the waters that 
traversed the land. Green pastures beck¬ 
oned them. Green mansions sheltered 
them. Who could list its treasures? Who 
could describe the prodigal land? Who could 
foretell the sweet future? Hope stirred 
In the hearts of the oppressed, the unwanted, 
and the persecuted of all faiths. 

So they took to their boats. Sails puffed 
and swelled In the wind. The endless 
rhythm of the Atlantic beat a sturdy march. 
Winds hissed and storms broke over their 
heads and the pilgrims turned their 
thoughts to God. And the prayers that 
arose overcame the storms of nature. So 
they landed and gave thanks. 

In 1600, secret Jews led by Fernando de 
Loronha headed for the New World. Of 
the five baxcos owned by him, one was 
named the Judea and of the new settlements 
established In 1501 by these early settlers, 
one was called Cananea. 

Trackless forests were traversed. Rivers 
were forded and mountains were climbed 
Sugar mills were established, fields were 
planted, parrots and other exotic creatures 
were caught for export. Best of all, the pain¬ 
ful and humiliating disguises which had been 
forced upon the Jews were thrown off 

America was a place where men could 
be free. 

America is people. 

America is composed of strong men and 
weak, of bold visionaries and frightened Im¬ 
migrants. Of men who till fields and those 
who work in factories. Of peddlers hawking 
their wares and merchant princes in sound¬ 
proof buildings. Pilgrims—pioneers—patri¬ 
ots. Of scholars like Rabbi del Prado who 
helped build the synagogue In Surinam in 
1685. Of soldiers like Samuel Nassy who 
distinguished himself In the defense of Su¬ 
rinam. Of a battling butcher named Asser 
Levy who fought for the right to do guard 
duty along with other early settlers of New 
Amsterdam. Of men like Mordecai Cam- 
panal who was one of the first settlers of 
Newport and who brought with two other 
Jews the secrets of the Masonic Order to the 
new land. Of women who, like Mrs. Lunah 
Burgos of Barbados, sent money to build a 
fence around the first synagogue In New 
York. Of scholars like Isaac Pinto who in 
1766 translated the Sephardic Prayer Book 
Into English. Of benefactors to higher edu¬ 
cation like Israel Joseph, Michael Lazarus, 
and Moses Llndo, who were among the ear¬ 
liest supporters of Brown University. Of 
shipowners like Aaron Lopez whose ships 
transported commodities to and from the 
colonies and whose support of the cause of 
the American Revolution was incalculable. 
Of Indian traders like Joseph Simon who 
dared traverse the wilderness establishing 
commerce with the Indians and opening vast 
stretches of land through trade and purchase 
to countless other settlers. Of householders 
like the Harts of Easton, Pa., who were among 
the first 10 settlers of that city and who 
entertained George Washington in their 
home. 

Of le Julf Ellas Stultheus who headed a 
vast colonization project in Louisiana while 
it was still under the French flag. Of the 
Gratz brothers whose vast trading interests 
opened up the Illinois country and of the 
SheftallB who pioneered in Georgia and 
fought in the War of Independence. And 
of Francis Salvador of Charlestown. 8 C, 
who when he heard the British were com¬ 
ing, mounted a horse and rode through the 
countryside alerting the settlers—only to die 
at the hands of the Indians—^thus becoming 
the first Jew to die for his country—a free 
America. Of men like Benjamin Levy who 
could boast of his home that ''George Wash¬ 
ington slept here." Of men like Haym Salo¬ 
mon who helped finance the Revolution, and 
men like Reuben Ettlng who fell In Its de¬ 
fense. 
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There were people who demanded their 
rights and wrote letters to editors Insisting 
that they gloried in their heritage. Such a 
letter was written by a soldier of the Revo¬ 
lution In 1800. It was addressed to the 
Printer of the Gazette of the United States 
and reads; am accused of being a Jew. of 
being a Republican and of being poor. « * • 
I am a Jew. I glory in belonging to that 
persuasion, • • • I am a Republican. Thank 
God • * • I have fought as an American 
throughout the whole of the revolutionary 
war." 

America Is the sage of noble women. 
Rebecca Grata—beautiful, gentle, compas¬ 
sionate, rejecting marriage to cling to her 
faith. Emma Lazarus at the docks of New 
York harbor staring with tear-welled eyes 
at the depressed and dejected Immigrants 
who had fled the terror of pogrom and per¬ 
secution. Lillian Wald climbing tenement 
stairs. Imperiling her life to nurse the sick 
and aged through raging epidemics. 
Henrietta Szold, gentle scholar leading a new 
crusade to the Promised Land. Louise Wise, 
the essence of compassion and humility, 
boldly championing the cause of democratic 
equality for all people. Tamar Pool, bag in 
hand, flying to Cyprus to spend Passover 
with refugees confined In barbed-wire cages 
like animals in a zoo. An immigrant woman 
Anna Rosenberg, rising through sheer ability 
and Indomitable loyalty, to be Assistant 
Secretary for Defense. 

America is people—with hearts and minds 
and vision mobilized for America and for 
humanity. 

It is a vast area peopled first by Asiatic 
migrants now known to us as American In¬ 
dians, end next by displaced persons from 
Europe like the Puritans who went from Eng¬ 
land to Holland to the New World seeking 
a place where their Mosaic Christianity 
might be practiced In peace. Peopled also by 
Negroes from Africa stolen from their native 
homes and shipped like cattle Into slavery, 
and freed In a struggle in which Lincoln was 
sacrificed and was mourned by the Jews of 
America as a father is mourned. 

America is a holy experiment of many peo¬ 
ples who came from many places all working 
out their plural cultural destinies, all ready 
to die for the land they love and for Its free 
Institutions. 

America is a state of mind. It Is democ¬ 
racy In action. It Is a spiritual adventure. 
It Is the affirmation of the brotherhood of 
man. America is a place where labor Is dig¬ 
nified and self-respecting. Led by a Tal¬ 
mudic scholar like Gompers Into strong, co¬ 
hesive unions. Headed by Torah-nourished 
men like Sidney Hillman and David Dubln- 
sky, who translated the Ideals of Amos Into 
the everyday vocabulary of the workingman 
of every faith and every color so that the 
worker of America Is the envy and model of 
workers in all other lands. 

America is a state of mind—of growth and 
idealism and of renaissance, of hope and 
altruism and brotherhood, of dreams of hu¬ 
man dignity and of peace and of security 
and moral grandeur It is a well of life- 
giving waters from which all may drink and 
be renewed. A land of faith, of vision, a be¬ 
coming. 


Europe’s Lack of Unity More Serious 
Than Lack of Dollars 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 16,1951 
Mr. JUDD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 


include the following article by William 
Henry Chamberlin, from Human Events: 

From Marshali. Plan to Martial Plait 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

The Marshall plan Is becoming a martial 
plan. This Is one of the strongest Impres- 
Rlons which one brings back from a trip 
In Western Europe at the present time. It Is 
symbolized by the administration proposal 
to Congress to appropriate over $6,000,000,000 
in arms aid and over $2,000,000,000 for eco¬ 
nomic aid to foreign countries during the 
next fiscal year. 

Whether or not this will be the amount, 
is seems likely that a 8-to-l proportion In 
favor of military aid, as distinguished from 
civilian, will be maintained. In the Amer¬ 
ican Embassies and ECA missions In West 
European capitals, the emphasis today Is on 
the strategic Importance of future aid proj¬ 
ects. (ECA missions have become almost 
second embassies in power and influence.) 

In the main European headquarters of the 
ECA, on the rue St. Florentin, in Paris, 
there Is a tendency among officials to speak 
of the nonmilitary side of their work as 
finished. This seems a little overoptlmlstlc. 
While Britain. Its dollar reserves temporarily 
swelled by large receipts from the rubber, 
tin, wool and other primary products of the 
Commonwealth area, recently felt able to 
dispense with what Winston Churchill once 
bluntly called the American dole, most of the 
continental European countries are still 
running dollar deficits. There has, how¬ 
ever, been improvement In this field. The 
“dollar gap," the spread between what 
European countries considered their mini¬ 
mum needs from the dollar area and what 
they could pay. was at the fantastic figure 
of $7,500,000,000 in 1947. It is now about 
$1,500,000,000. 

Apart from special weak spots, such as 
Greece and Austria, Europe might have stood 
entirely on Its own feet economically within 
another year or two—provided Its govern¬ 
ments had practiced self-denial and sound 
fiscal policies and cut out some of the 
extravagances of the welfare state. Now the 
picture has changed and It Is more difficult 
to set a time limit for the subsidization of 
Europe’s armies than It was to set a term 
for financial aid to the European national 
economies. 

During the first 3 years of its existence the 
ECA pumped about $11,000,000,000 of Amer¬ 
ican assistance into the anemic postwar 
European economic structure. The princi¬ 
pal recipients were Great Britain, $2,706,- 
000,000: Prance $2,278,000,000; Italy, $1,228,- 
000,000; West Germany, $1,192,000,000; the 
Netherlands, $968,000,000. 

n 

ECA aid has been a two-way help to Euro¬ 
pean countries. It has paid many of their 
bills for raw materials and, to a smaller 
extent, for foodstuffs. It has contributed a 
good deal the reequipment for their indus¬ 
tries. At the same time It has provided an 
additional source of revenue In the form of 
what are called counterpart funds. 

While much the greatest part of the ECA 
shipments has been In the form of free grants 
to governments, the users of these shipments 
have been required to pay In their national 
currencies. Proceeds of these sales are 
counterpart funds and have been used for 
various purposes approved by the ECA mis¬ 
sions, to help stabilize currencies, finance 
housing and public improvements, etc. 

Whether one trusts the evidence of one’s 
senses as a traveler or delves Into volumes 
of statistics, the evidence seems overwhelm¬ 
ing that the economic health of Western 
Europe Is much better today than it was In 
1947 or 1948. People are better fed and bet¬ 
ter dressed; goods move more freely across 
frontiers; one begins to notice now, even In 
Germany, not only how much has been de¬ 
stroyed but how much has been built. 


Part of the credit for this Improvement 
belongs to the ECA, part to the return to 
sounder methods of finance and economics, 
part to the Irrepressible impulse of human 
beings to rebuild, to start up farms and fac¬ 
tories and stores again. Two things, how¬ 
ever, the ECA failed to accomplish. It al¬ 
leviated, but did not and could not cure the 
consequences of some of the worst social and 
economic dislocations of the war. And It 
did not create in Europe a more perfect eco¬ 
nomic union. 

One of the reasons why the Netherlands, 
one of the most prosperous countries In 
Europe before the war, has felt obliged to 
draw 80 heavily on American aid, and is con¬ 
stantly in the red In Its account with its 
neighbor, Belgium, Is the loss of the rich 
Dutch empire in Indonesia. An Important 
cause of France’s Inability to achieve 
budgetary stability Is the endless, no-declslon 
war in Indochina. Germany's economic re¬ 
covery, really brilliant In many ways, is 
clouded by the perpetual problem of how to 
absorb 9,000,000 expellees, driven destitute 
from their homes In East Germany, Poland, 
the Sudetenland, and the Balkans. And 
ECA has furnished no solution for Italy’s 
chronic overpopulation. 

Progress toward closer economic unit has 
been slow and halting. The EPU, or Eu¬ 
ropean Payments Union, a scheme sponsored 
and financed by the ECA, has smoothed the 
way for a resumption of multilateral trad¬ 
ing. This has eased the pressure on Euro¬ 
pean countries to conclude the constrict¬ 
ing barter deals which were a feature of 
inter-European trade immediately after the 
war. But, despite much exhortation and 
some pressure from the American side, Eu¬ 
rope has hardly achieved the goal of the 
free movement of men, goods, and capital. 
The consequences were vividly described In 
General Eisenhower’s recent speech In 
London; 

“Progress has been and Is hobbled by a 
web of customs barriers Interlaced with bl- 
lateral agreements, multilateral cartels, local 
shortages, and economic monstrosities 
• • • Europe • • • Is divided by 
patchwork territorial fences. They pyramid 
every cost, with middlemen, tariffs, taxes, 
and overheads. Barred, absolutely, are the 
efficient division of labor and resources and 
the easy flow of trade.*’ 
ni 

In the present shift from Marshall plan 
to martial plan the emphasis changes: but 
some of the old problems remain. One hears 
less complaint about dollar shortages In Eu¬ 
ropean countries now, but more about the 
Inflationary pressiures of the Korean war and 
the European rearmament program, which 
threaten the relative currency stability that 
has been achieved during recent years. 

During the first phase of the European re¬ 
covery program, ECA representatives were 
constantly trying to strike a balance between 
what the European governments were In¬ 
clined to ask and what Congress might be 
expected to approve. This same tug of war 
goes on, under different circumstances. The 
main Issue Is the division of the rearma¬ 
ment bill between the United States and Its 
associates In the North Atlantic Pact. 

Soon after I arrived in Rome an Italian 
Cabinet Minister was explaining to me that 
Italy was in full sympathy with the rearma¬ 
ment program—but on condition that the 
United States would supply not only the 
raw materials necessary for munitions, but 
also consumption goods, so that the workers 
would have something to buy with their 
earnings. 

An official of the Bank of France-suggested 
to me that the Communist threat was so¬ 
cial and economic, rather than military. 
He then developed the argument that It 
would be a good idea if the United Slates 
would go on subsidizing the French economy 
lull blast and forgot about this awkward 
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and burdensome business of French rearma¬ 
ment. And on my first day in Bonn a Ger¬ 
man official developed the thesis that Ger¬ 
many’s high rate of compulsory social ex¬ 
penditures on behalf of refugees and war 
TlcUtns should count as a contribution to 
European defense. 

The resignation of Aneurln Bevan and 
Harold Wilson from the British Cabinet was 
based on the contention that Britain was 
being pressed by America to rearm beyond 
its economic strength. There will be some 
open and more secret pulling and hauling 
on this matter of paying the bills for the 
European armament effort, unless all signs 
fall. 

IV 

It is hard to see any realistic alternative 
to the United States policy of promoting 
the build-up of a unified European defense 
force But the many nationalist and ideo¬ 
logical divisions among the countries outside 
the iron curtain are a formidable obstacle 
to the effective realisation of this project. 

Prom a talk with the French War Min¬ 
ister, Jules Moch, one gets the impression 
that he regards Germany much more as an 
enemy than as a prospective ally. For per¬ 
sonal reasons (Moch’s son was killed by the 
Gestapo) Moch is probably more Intransi¬ 
gent than the average non-Communist 
Frenchman. But, at a time when the Ade¬ 
nauer government needs all the foreign en¬ 
couragement It can get to overcome the In¬ 
ternal German resistance to rearmament, It 
has not, as yet, received much help from 
Paris. 

A high point of unreallsm Is touched by 
the vocal British and French protests against 
such a common-sense arrangement as an 
American military agreement with Spain. 
Taken In connection with the absence of 
protests against military aid to Tito’s Yugo¬ 
slavia, this development shows that fellow- 
traveler prejudices are by no means dead 
In London and Paris. 

Two of the qualitatively beat European 
armies, the Swiss and the Swedish, are out¬ 
side the European defense scheme because 
of the neutrality traditions of these coun¬ 
tries. (The Swiss Army, Incidentally, Is 
larger than the number of troops Prance 
xxjssesses In Europe.) Two of the largest 
European military forces, the Spanish and 
the Yugoslav, are excluded for other reasons. 

The Marshall plan failed of complete suc¬ 
cess because it did not become the basis of 
a true European economic union. The fate 
of the martial plan hangs In the balance for 
the same reason. Since American lives are 
at stake In the latter case, as against dol¬ 
lars In the former, It would seem that there 
is a challenge to American leadership to 
press strongly and consistently for such ele¬ 
mentary necessities as the speediest possible 
rearming of Germany, the establishment of 
air and naval bases In Spain, and, in gen¬ 
eral. the subordination of left-wing crotchets 
and prejudices to national security needs. 


Contracted Mexican Agrkultoral Workert 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON.TOMCONNALLY 

OF TKXAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, there , 
has been considerable misunderstanding 
ol the charge of $15 a worker for the 
contracted Mexican agricultural work¬ 
ers brought into this country under the 
terms of the international agreement 
with Mexico pursuant to the recent act 


of Congress pertaining to the immigra¬ 
tion of Mexican agricultural workers. 
Specific complaint has been made at the 
requirement of this charge each time the 
worker is recontracted. 

The Secretary of Labor has furnished 
me a letter explaining this charge. I be¬ 
lieve the information contained therein 
will be of interest and help to a great 
many citizens who are participating in 
this program. Accordingly, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the letter be reprinted 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

United States Department of Labor. 

Washington. August 17, 2952. 
The Honorable Tom Connallt, 

United States Senate, 

Washin^on, D. C. 

Dear Senator Connallt; At your request 
I have prepared a brief explanation of the 
charge of S16 a worker for the contracted 
Mexican agricultural workers brought Into 
this country under the terms of the inter¬ 
national agreement with Mexico. 

In the International agreement, migration 
or recruiting centers will be sdt up In the 
interior of Mexico at Guadalajara. Aguas 
Callentes, Irapuato, Chihuahua, and Monter¬ 
rey. The workers will be recruited at these 
points and transported to reception or con¬ 
tracting centers in the United States at Har¬ 
lingen, Laredo, and El Paso. In Texas; Nogales. 
Arlz., and Calexleo, Calif. This expense will 
be borne by the United States Government 
and recovered from the employer contracting 
for the workers at an amount not to exceed 
#16 a worker, as provided for In Public Law 78. 

The budget for the Farm Placement Service 
was set up on the basis of a revolving fund 
to cover this operation. It is the plan to 
make this revolving fund break even at the 
end of the year, by collecting from the em¬ 
ployer all money spent by us for the trans¬ 
portation and subsistence of these workers 
in Mexico. This fund is to be reimbursed 
by the employers for transportation and sub¬ 
sistence expenses incurred by the United 
States in obtaining Mexican workers. 

Our best estimates on the cost of this pro¬ 
gram indicate that $15 a worker will not cover 
the cost of transportation and subsistence 
when the worker is contracted only once. 
This means that the United States Govern¬ 
ment would have to subsidize the farmer for 
costs over $15 per worker. This subsidy was 
not provided for In our budget, nor In our 
Interpretation of Public Law 78. The debate 
on the bill In Congress shows clearly that 
It was not the Intent of Congress to sub¬ 
sidize the farmer through this program. 

Because the $15 charge per worker will not 
be sufficient to meet the cost of transporta¬ 
tion and subsistence of all of the Mexican 
workers obtained under the program when 
Mexican workers are transferred to suceeding 
employers, we are requiring the succeeding 
employer to comply with the provision of 
Public Law 78 which requires all employers 
to sign an indemnity agreement and an 
agreement to reimburse the United States for 
transportation and subsistence costs not to 
exceed $16 per worker. 

This $15 figure is an average figure baaed 
on the operation of the entire program, and 
not Just one segment such as the Monterrey 
portion. It is contemplated that this 
amount will cover only the hare cost of 
transportation and subsistence. 

Those employers who have been contract¬ 
ing at Monterrey for the past few days will 
be charged the #15, less the cost of trans¬ 
portation and suhstatenee to the border. 
This has been estimated to be #3.60 per 
worker. 

We plan to keep adequate records, which 
will be made available to you, to show ex¬ 


actly how many workera are recruited, the 
average cost per worker for transportation 
and RUbsistenoe, and the amount received 
from the farmers. None of the funds col¬ 
lected tor transportation and subsistence 
will be used for administrative expenses, it 
Is not our desire to collect from the farmer 
more than the actual average cost of trans¬ 
portation and subsistence. 

Yours very truly, 

Mauricb J. Tobin, 
Secretarp of Labor. 


Whit Nebratki's Leading Papert Think 
About Colofial Military Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

or NEBRASKA 

IN IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 14.1951 
Mr, BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I am in¬ 
cluding editorial passages from two Ne¬ 
braska newspapers. 

The first excerpt is from the Omaha 
World-Herald of August 11. The World- 
Herald. Nebraska’s largest paper, is po¬ 
litically independent. 

MR. BTjrrrrr Sticks bt His Guns 

This week the House passed the $66,000,- 
000,000 military appropriations measure with 
only two votes cast against It. One of them 
was by Omaha's stoutly honest and Individ¬ 
ualistic Congressman, Howard Bumrrr. 

Voting against a military appropriation Is 
one of the things a politically minded Con¬ 
gressman doesn’t do. But Mr, Butfett 
doesn’t give a hoot for the politically correct 
thing. He votes ’em the way he sees ’em. 
and he sees this monstrous spending meas¬ 
ure as an Inflationary move that will guar¬ 
antee ultimate victory lor communism In 
America. 

It does not promise genuine national de¬ 
fense, and is leading the United States to¬ 
ward national socialism and suicide, says 
Mr. Buffett, He says the most imminent 
threat to the national security is from with¬ 
in, and he warns that excessive military 
spending operates to provide full-scale war 
and ends In catastrophe. 

take your choice 

Whether they agree with Howard Buffett 
or disagree, fair-minded Americans will note 
that be makes a cogent case for his point of 
view—and that it is In total opposition to 
the Truman philosophy and Acheson logic. 

Mr. B uf fett says excessive spending does 
not create security, but will destroy the eco¬ 
nomic and social system. The administra¬ 
tion says that money will buy a stable world, 
and It has spent more than one hundred 
blllionB in this endeavor. 

Look aboqt you and decide who is right. 

The second excerpt is from the Au¬ 
gust 14 Lincoln Star, Nebraska’s leading 
Democratic dally. 

The pertinent passages are as follows: 

Bepresentative Howard Buffett, an unre¬ 
constructed Republican oonservatlve of the 
old school, was one of two Members of the 
lower House to cast a vote against this 
#56,000,000,000 appropriation for military 
purposes. 

Howard Buffett lacks a lot in what a 
great many Nebraskans might desire in a 
Congressman. Much of the time he eats and 
sleeps in a world that was 60 years ago. But 
damned If he wasn’t somewhat magnificent 
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late last week when he got to his feet to cast 
a vote to tell his colleagues how he felt and 
where he stood. In part, he said this: 

“The military spending plans which H. R. 
6054 embraces do not constitute genuine na¬ 
tional defense. Instead, they take us to¬ 
ward national socialism and suicide." After 
launching into an attack on the Truman 
administration. Mr. Burrrrr concluded with 
these words: "Of course, military appropria¬ 
tions that have for their sole purposes the 
defense of our country always will have my 
support. But I will not vote for global mili¬ 
tary spending that seems to guarantee ulti¬ 
mate victory for communism in America by 
inflation. We have been on that road too 
long already. Moreover, all history records 
that such gigantic peacetime military spend¬ 
ing does not create security. Instead. It 
operates to provoke full-scale war and ends 
in catastrophe." 

Representative Bvfvett may be wrong, as 
wrong as any man can be, but at least he 
has the intestinal fortitude to lay it down 
on the line as he sees it and to cast a vote 
that squares 100 percent with what must be 
deeply rooted convictions of his own. • • • 

The Second District of Nebraska Repre¬ 
sentative only nibbled on the fringes of a 
question that can turn out to be the biggest 
challenge of our times. We are committing 
ourselves to a long-range spirited armament 
race which will tax the resources and the 
spirit of the American people brutally. 
Whether we can offset Russia’s advantages 
of slave labor, cheap materials, and low liv¬ 
ing standards by a superior industrial plant 
and American competence with the machine 
is anybody’s guess. But we. the American 
people, before too many years will have to 
decide how much of each day's dollar is to be 
poured out for arms, whether those arms 
actually safeguard American security, or 
whether Inevitably they pave the road for a 
third global conflict of catastrophic propor¬ 
tions. * • • 

Representative Buttett, however, offered a 
real challenge to sober thought on the part 
of his colleagues and 150,000,000 Americans. 


Texas It Solvisf Its Own Mbority 
Problem 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. TOM CONNALLY 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a very 
interestini article entitled **Texas Is 
Solving Its Own Minority Problem,'' 
written by Mrs. Elizabeth Carpenter, a 
distinguished newspaper correspondent 
who s.i-vei in the Senate and House 
Press Galleries. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Texas Is Solving Its Own Minority Problem 
(By Elizabeth Carpenter) 

The fashionable Yankee sociologists’ atti¬ 
tude that the South never does anything 
about its minority problems, is being dis¬ 
proved by the Lone Star State. 

Two groups of Texas citizens are operat- 
no help from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment—to foster friendly relations, not only 
between Texas and its border neighbor, Mex¬ 
ico, but principally between the 1,600.000 


Spanish-speaking Texans and the 4,600,000 
who speak English. 

Their ultimate goal Is to get the "No Mex¬ 
icans Allowed" signs down from the restau¬ 
rants In Texas and. even more important, 
from the mental thinking of the Anglo citi¬ 
zens. 

The groups are the Texas Good Neighbor 
CotnmiBslon, a State agency financed by state 
funds, and the Council on Hu-^rn Relations, 
which is appointed by the Governor but 
which operates on private donations. 

A number of other groups have been born 
in this reform movement: The American G1 
Forum, composed of Latin veterans; the Lu- 
lacs (League of United Latln-American 
Citizens), and the newly formed National 
Association of Spanish-Speaking People. 

The original barrier breaker was King Cot¬ 
ton. During World War II, when cotton 
pickers were scarce, migratory Mexican la¬ 
borers had the opportunity to be choosey. 
They didn’t want to pick cotton in towns 
where they were thrown out of restaurants. 
The loss of the labor was costly. It didn’t 
take long for the farmers to realize it was 
cheaper to be nice to the migrants and see 
that their towns were nice, too. 

Another big barrier breaker is the vote. 
Texas’ Latin citizens are coming of age po¬ 
litically. In many Texas counties support by 
the Mexican bloc is the decisive factor at the 
polls. 

Still another factor in Texas’ awakening 
toward good neighborliness Is the coming of 
age of Texas millionaires. Some of them 
desire to use their new wealth for some good 
purpose. 

“I’m in the human-relations business for 
keeps," Is the way R. E. Smith, of Houston, 
one of the State’s wealthiest oil operators, 
puts it. 

Smith, who is chairman of the Council of 
Human Relations, digs deep into his own 
pocket to help finance that group. A for¬ 
mer baseball player, a dynamic Methodist 
layman, he tackles the problem of human 
relations with unrelenting energy. 

It is Smith’s belief that the best way to 
settle discriminatory problems Is on the local 
level. The year-old Council on Human Re¬ 
lations has already given birth to 31 local 
councils, loosely organized as luncheon 
groups, wbicli to settle differences be¬ 
tween the Anglo and Latin townspeople on 
an amicable basis. 

To guide the local leaders, the council has 
Just put out a handbook which sets forth In 
ABC language why successful human rela¬ 
tions are necessary to the community. It 
draws a moral between two Texas towns 
called X-vllle and Y-ville. 

"X-ville Is full of good folks. But some¬ 
how it has fallen into an attitude of sepa¬ 
ration and standofllshness toward Spanish- 
speaking people. Its business houses display 
a good sprinkling of ‘No Mexicans Allowed' 
signs. In civic affairs it draws a line—and 
spends a great deal of time and sweat keep¬ 
ing people on the ‘proper’ side of that line. 

‘•Y-vllle, Just across the river, is practically 
identical except that its people simply don’t 
go to a lot of trouble drawing and redraw¬ 
ing that line. When a man comes In and 
says he wants to buy a hat, the Y-vllle mer¬ 
chant sella him a hat; and when a man comes 
in and says he wants to buy a sombrero, the 
Y-vllle merchant goes right ahead and sells 
him a hat. The only difference Is maybe the 
Instant It takes him to do a double-take over 
the Spanish word. 

"And the civic rMult? Come cotton¬ 
picking time, when hands are scarce, the 
Mexican migrant pickers go first where it is 
easiest to get along, naturally—to the Y-vUle 
aide of the river. If there are enough to pick 
X-ville side cotton, too. they charge 60 cents 
to $1 a hundred more to pick It—enough to 
pay their way back to Y-ville every night or 
on the week end so they can spend their 
money without fighting about it. 


"The result is that Y-vllle. for being will¬ 
ing to sell a man a hat. or whatever he needs, 
even if he asks for it in Spanish, is richer 
by about $100,000 a year." 

The council is working to get the Mexican 
Government's approval of Texas areas which 
do not discriminate, and to limit its black¬ 
listing to the counties which do. In this 
way, the pressure is on the areas where there 
is a labor shortage to take down their un¬ 
friendly signs. 

Today, only 52 of the 264 Texas counties 
are blacklisted for Mexican labor by that 
Government. 

Tom Sutherland, executive secretary of the 
council, who heads its office at tne Univer¬ 
sity of Texas in Austin, reports that several 
blacklisted counties have appealed to the 
council for advice on how to get off the list. 
They are told to organize a local council on 
human relations and begin a local good- 
neighbor program. 

The virtues of good neighborllnesB are be¬ 
ing translated to Texans in terms of dollars 
and sense, as the council puts It. It is the 
hope of the council that Texas will take care 
of its minority problems in such a way that 
it will never be necessary for the Federal 
Government to step in. 

"In treating human relations in Texas, we 
don’t claim to be skilled physicians yet," 
Sutherland says. "But we have learned to be 
pretty good nurses. What we are most sus¬ 
picious of is diagnosis by telephone." 


A Tourist*! Viewpoint of Europe and the 
Result of ECA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting that portion of a personal letter 
from fr successful builder in Los Angeles, 
Ivan Wells, giving his reaction to the 
result of ECA spending. This is one of 
many similar letters I have received and 
stories given to me personally by others 
who have visited Europe in the past 
year: 

Amsterdam, July 31.1951. 

Dear Norris and Erna; Needless to say, we 
have been having a very enjoyable and in¬ 
teresting trip. We have taken about 300 
colored picture slides, many of them show¬ 
ing the results of our Marshall plan and 
ECA spending. We have built new railway 
stations and hotels of the very finest con¬ 
struction all the way up through central 
Italy where war damage had been done. 
Rome boasts of the finest in the world, even 
the ceilings of all the enormous waiting 
rooms and stores Inside the stations, and 
extending out under all the train sheds, are 
tiled solid with %-inch square glazed tile. 
This same tile is also used in many other 
city stations. This labor costs twice as much 
as the same tile used in the walls. Plaster 
walls and ceilings like used at home where 
private capital pays the bill Is plenty good 
enough. If they have lost their shirt it 
isn’t necessary to replace it with a silk one. 
We had lunch In a Milan hotel completely 
veneered with the finest of white marble 
outside and the finest polished marble walls 
and floors Inside, mirrored walls and plate- 
glass fronts of the finest modern architecture 
pos8ibl,e. This is only one of many in ^taly 
that have be^n givep the finest ECA and 
Marshall plan treatment. One educated 
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Italian laid the American man la just "A 
big little boy, and doesn’t know how to take 
care of his money, while the Englishman 
hangs on to his money and doesn't give it 
away.” Mr. Mackay's and my observations 
are these—we have given enough aid to these 
countries, they are on their feet, they have 
a full crop everywhere, the people are well 
fed and clothed, there are almost no beggars 
at all. There Is plenty of merchandise in the 
stores. We were told they fear we are ruin¬ 
ing our economy the same as England has 
ruined hers. 

As for Germany—thcy have a bumper crop, 
everyone is working hard and they are com¬ 
ing back fast. The people are well fed and 
having carnivals everywhere, they like ua, 
they don’t want our soldiers to go home as 
they fear Russia, there are very few Com¬ 
munists and they want nothing to do with 
East Russian Germany, as one man said 
“they are a different people.” They think 
of themselves as western people. Mr. Mackay 
and I think we should arm them to gradually 
help them to police or protect themselves 
from Russia and take the load off of us. 
In other words, we believe we should stop 
all spending except what is necessary to sup¬ 
ply our Armed Forces. We found out that 
the German people pay 4 percent sales tax 
and income taxes of 16 percent minimum 
to 40 percent maximum. From these taxes 
30 percent of their budget goes to the sup¬ 
port of the army of occupation. And as 
winners of the war we are privileged to 
pay about the same In sales tax with a 25 
to 80 percent income tax If our Congress¬ 
men and Senators (and advisers) could talk 
to the common man as we have done, in the 
place of the politicians that meet them at 
the boat, and cry on their shoulders, our 
nonmilitary spending would have stopped 
before this. They don’t have a chance to 
get a true picture of conditions. Europe is 
full of history of wars and recovery from 
wars for 2,000 years. We had better stay 
home and look after our own economy. I 
was suprleed to find almost all of Europe 
has double track fully electrified railroads ex¬ 
tending from Paris, the full length of Italy, 
and all of Switzerland and part of Germany. 
We can’t boast of that at home. Germany 
has many 150-foot passenger ships going up 
and down the Rhine for 250 miles. It is a 
beautiful trip. We came down the river from 
Wiesbaden to Cologne, a 10-hour ride, last 
Sunday, On account of It being a holiday, 
we had difficulty even getting a seat. It wns 
full to standing room (and folding seats 
everywhere) of people out for a holiday. 
That doesn’t show hardship among the 
people. 

Best wishes, 

IVAH AND MOLA. 


TweWe Charget Are Rebntted by Acheion 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

or CAUPOitNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31,1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am submitting the con¬ 
tents of a newspaper report appearing in 
the Washington Post, August 20. 1951. 

It specifically relates to certain charges 
made by Lt. Qov. Goodwin J. Knight, of 
my native State of California, together 
with an important communication to the 
Secretary of Slate by a distinguished 


citizen of Los Angeles County, Calif., to 
wit: Mr. John B. Elliott. As the subject 
matter of this newspaper comment is f re- 
quently discussed hereabouts, I believe 
this report will be of interest to all per- 
sons. 

It follows: 

Twxlve CBARCnS An rsbutrd bt achbbom 

Secretary of State Acbeaon haa denounced 
as "either entirely Incorrect or dlatortlona of 
the truth” 13 accusations made against him 
by Lt. Gov. Goodwin J. Knight, of California. 

The criticisms range from his handling of 
Formosa policy through State Department 
security questions to the Alger Hiss case. 

They were formulated by Knight, a Repub¬ 
lican. after be had been challenged by John 
B. Elliott, Loa Angeles civic leader and a 
Democrat, to back up criticisms of Acheson 
In a speech Knight made on April 17. 

Knight’s complaints were sent to the State 
Department by Elliott wltb a request that 
they be answered In detail. Acheson for¬ 
warded replies from his staff. 

At one point in the exchange the State 
Department said approximately $90,000,000 
in arms and ordnance had been given Chlang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist Chinese forces on For¬ 
mosa. and $800,000,000 more was scheduled 
for this year. 

In addition, the Department mentioned a 
600-man United States military mission on 
Formosa assisting in the reorganization of 
Chiang’s forces. 

On June 24, MaJ. Gen. William C. Chase, 
head of the miselon, said in Formosa the 
United States group had 1,250 members. 

Last night, in answer to a request for 
clarification, the Defense Department said 
it has announced that 500 to 600 men may be 
sent to Formosa—but only half that num¬ 
ber. 230 to 800 men are there now. There 
was no explanation of the variations. 

Here Is a summary of the charges and 
replies as released by Elliott: 

1. Charge: "On December 23 Acheson sent 
out instructions to diplomatic and consular 
personnel in Asia that Formosa was doomed 
and expendable.” 

The reply Is that what the Department 
sent out was a propaganda directive designed 
to minimize the unfavorable reaction In case 
Formosa should fall. 

ABOXn* I.OAN TO POLAND 

Knight also charged that Acheson had 
written President Truman that no amount 
of aid could have saved Chlang. hut Acheson 
said what he wrote was that only full-scale 
Intervention by the United States might 
h ve produced a dlfferant result In China and 
such action would have been In support of 
a government repudiated by its own people. 

2. Charge: Acheson approved a $90,000,000 
loan to Communist Poland In 1946 against 
the advice of United States Ambassador Ar¬ 
thur Bliss Lane. Counsel in the deal was 
Donald Hiss, a brother of Alger Hiss and a 
member of Acheson's law firm, and the firm 
got a $50,000 fee. 

The State Department said the Inferences 
of this charge were false and based upon a 
distortion of the public record. 

Acheson, the State Department said, sev¬ 
ered all connections with his law firm in 
1941. The Polish loan negotiations began 
In 1946 and no member of the firm ap¬ 
proached Secretary Acheson In any way 
while the loan was under study. As acting 
Secretary of State, on Instructions of Secre¬ 
tary Byrnes, Acheson approved the loan after 
it had been favorably considered by re¬ 
sponsible State Department officials. The 
loan finally was cut off in 1048 after Poland 
failed to Tproauce the coal for Western Eu¬ 
rope which was one of the goals of the deal, 
and after the Communists’ grip on the coun¬ 
try tightened. 

3. Charge: Acheson said July 20 there were 
no Communiste In the State Department, and 


"this statement has since proved to bje com¬ 
pletely false and untrue.” 

The State Department replied Acheson 
said only that he "knew of no Communists” 
In the State Department. Fvirthermore. the 
Department said a security-investigation staff 
of 100 persons, which has operated with the 
FBI, also does not know of any Reds in the 
Department. 

4. Charge: Acheson "has never repudiated 
bis support of Alger Hiss.” 

The State Department said Acheson’s an¬ 
swers to questions about Hiss, now In prison 
on a perjury conviction, had been "widely 
misinterpreted.” 

"He has never In any way condoned the 
offense of which Alger Hiss has been found 
guilty. As far as he Is concerned, the 
decision of the (Supreme) Court disposes of 
the matter.” 

6. Charge: Acheson "recommended the 
abandonment of Formosa” after the Chinese 
Nationalist government had fled there. 

The State Department said that charge 
"Is entirely false.” 

6 Charge: Acheson Joined with friends, 
"including Owen l,attlmorc." to encourage 
a Communist rebellion in China and they 
referred to the Communists as "agrarian 
reformers.” 

The State Department reviewed American 
aid to Chlang Kai-shek from the end of 
World War n. It said Acheson has testified 
he does not remember even ever meeting 
Owen Lattimore; also that a check of his 
speeches shows he does not refer to the 
Chinese Reds as agrarian reformers, 

7. Charge: Acheson acted as counsel to 
Lauchlin Currie when Ciirrle appeared be¬ 
fore a congressional committee looking into 
Communist espionage charges. 

The State Department said Acheson was 
retained by Currie In connection with a vol¬ 
unteer appearance Currie made before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
In August 1048 to discuss statements made 
about him by Elizabeth Bentley. The De¬ 
partment added: ’’’The committee unani¬ 
mously observed that no charge of Commu¬ 
nist Party affiliation was made against Mr. 
Currie, • • • It Is a fact that since 

Mr. Currie’s testimony • • • no further 
action has been taken” on the Bentley 
charges. 

8. Charge: Acheson told a Senate com¬ 
mittee before he was confirmed as Under 
Secretary of State that Russia should share 
In the administration of Japan. 

The State Department answered that the 
records showed no such statement by Ache¬ 
son. It said he had testified in September 
1045 that the Uxdted States was trying to 
"go forward with the Job" In Japan and had 
"no dispoeltion * * * to exclude any¬ 

body." 

The Department added that the fact Is 
the machinery for administration of Japan 
“completely recognized the major role of 
the United SUtes." 

9. Charge: Acheson Insisted on a veto In 
UNBBA organization to please Russia and 
supported all Soviet demands "thus leaving 
the United States Impotent to control 
UNRRA although the United States put up 
all the money.” 

The State Department replied that "this 
allegation Is false." They said there was 
no veto In UNRRA decision-making except 
for a few specific matters such as amending 
the charter and nominating a director gen¬ 
eral. 

10. Charge: Acheson obtained appoint¬ 
ment of Alger Biss "to Dumbarton Oaks and 
Yalta." 

Asserting that Acheson never recom¬ 
mended Hiss for either of these missions to 
international conferences, the Departmmt 
■aid "this statement la false.” 

11. Charge: On December 16, 1945, Ache¬ 
son "received Juan Negrin, bead of the 
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Spanlfih Communists, while he refused at the 
same time to meet Fernando de Los Bios, 
head of the antl-Communist group In Spain.” 

The State Department said Acheson did 
receive De Los Rios on December 21. and 
both the opposing Spanish leaders talked 
to him ”ln a private capacity.” 

12. Charge; Acheson gave an Interview to 
"Milton Wolff, commander of subversive 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade and pro-Commu- 
nlst Vito Marcantonlo, promlelng them to 
Intervene with Franco on behalf of two con¬ 
demned Communists In Spain.” 

To this the State Department said that 
Acheson had received a delegation of three 
House Members—Healy, of California; Sav¬ 
age, of Washington; and Marcantonlo. of 
New York—and five other persons Including 
Wolff but that he "made no special prom¬ 
ises of Intervention to the group.” 

The State Department said Acheson ex¬ 
plained that the two men were Argentine 
and Cuban nationals and any action by the 
State Department would have to be limited 
"to expressions of interest on humanitarian 
grounds." 


Sugarcane Bagaiie Used to Make 
Newsprint 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 1, 19St 
Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix to the Record, I wish to sub¬ 
mit an article from the Washington 
Post of August 18, 1951, in regard to an 
important discovery in connection with 
the utilization of sugarcane bagasse in 
making newsprint, as follows: 

Cane Bagasse Used To Make Newsprint 

Madison, Wis., August 17.—Tests at the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory 
this week showed that newsprint stronger 
and whiter than the ordinary variety can be 
made from sugarcane waste, a laboratory 
olhclal said last night. 

Q. H. Chldester. Chief of the Pulp and 
Paper Division, said newsprint made in the 
tests "had physical properties approaching 
closely those of standard newsprint made 
from wood." 

The newsprint was made from sugarcane 
bagasse, a fibrous material left after Juice Is 
extracted from cane stalks. Sugar mills in 
the United States, Cuba, and other countries 
produce millions of tons of bagasse each year. 

Chldester said that while the bagasse 
newsprint is considerably stronger and much 
whiter than the wood variety. It let a little 
more light through. He said that could be 
corrected by minor adjustments In the proc¬ 
essing. 

Joaquin de la Roza. New York discoverer 
of the bagasse process, said he plans to build 
a $15,000,000 plant at Clewlston. Fla., to 
make newsprint. The laboratory teats here 
were made to get data for his request for a 
Oovernment certificate of necessity to build 
the plant. 

De la Koza said It would produce 40,000 tons 
of newsprint annually, and the paper would 
cost no more than newsprint made from 
wood. 

De la Roza, a graduate engineer from Cor¬ 
nell University, has been working on the idea 
of making paper from bagasse for nearly 26 
years. 


Rniiia at tke Petce Parley 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 

or zLLXNoia 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, it some¬ 
times happens In the case of both politics 
and one's own domestic life that the ad¬ 
vice or suggestions from people who are 
located not too close to the scene of ac¬ 
tion is many times more efficacious than 
the advice of the people who are closest 
to the problem. 

From the enclosed editorial of the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune of August 19, 
1951, some midwestern ideas on dealing 
with the Russians at the peace table 
would certainly be welcomed by the en¬ 
tire Nation. These suggestions from the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune editorial are as 
follows; 

Russia at the Peace Parley 

RuBBla’a acceptance of an Invitation to at¬ 
tend the San Francisco conference at which 
a peace treaty la to be signed with Japan next 
month is interpreted as a move to make prop¬ 
aganda capital. No one expects Russia to 
sign the treaty drafted by the State Depart¬ 
ment Everyone expects Russia to use the 
occEUilon to denounce American Imperialist 
alms and to exploit the grievances of other 
countries which have already expressed dis¬ 
satisfaction with the draft treaty. 

The State Department is undoubtedly 
quite a', much aware of Soviet Intentions 
a.s anyone else What does It propose to do 
to turn the tables on Andrei Gromyko, the 
churlish orator of the Moscow Foreign 
Commissariat*’ 

In anticipation of the San Francisco as¬ 
sault, we are offering a few suggestions, free 
of charge, to the State Department. 

After Gromyko sits down, following the 
customary 2-hour tirade, Secretary of State 
Acheson may arise In rebuttal. Mr. Ache¬ 
son might accept as a point of departure the 
treaty of April 13,1941, by which Russia and 
Japan pledged themselves for a 6-year period 
to neutrality in any war Involving the other. 
Mr. Stalin had been most anxious to get 
this undertaking for, when he signed it, he 
knew that a German attack on Russia would 
not be long In coming. 

Mr. Acheson might then recount that, at 
the Moscow conference of foreign ministers 
in October 1943, Mr. Stalin assured the Sec¬ 
retary of State. Cordell Hull, that he In¬ 
tended to disregard his sworn commitment 
to Japan at an appropriate time and to 
join In the war again Nippon. Mr. Acheson 
might stress this as an instance of Soviet 
bad faith. 

Mr. Acheson’fi argument might be weak¬ 
ened if objection were made that Mr. Roose¬ 
velt himself had abetted these treaty- 
breaking intentions by encouraging Com¬ 
rade Stalin to contemplate military action 
against Japan at the Yalta Conference of 
February 1946. At that meeting, sad to re¬ 
late, Mr. Roosevelt made territorial and stra¬ 
tegic concessions at the expense of his ally, 
Nationalist China, in order to show Mr. 
Stalin that there would be tecngllble benefits 
in breaking Stalin’s treaty with Japan. 
China was not represented at Yalta and 
knew nothing about tbUi deal at the time. 

Mr, Acheson would be under the further 
difficulty of explaining why Mr. Roosevelt 
also offered, as an inducement to Stalin, 
possession of the south, or Japanese, half of 


Sakhalin Island and the entire Kurile Islands 
chain, also a Japanese territory. The pro¬ 
posed peace treaty requires Japan to assent 
to the relinquishment of these former pos¬ 
sessions, which are now firmly in Russian 
hands. 

Some RepubUean Members of the Senate, 
who will be called upon to ratify any peace 
treaty with Japan, have taken the position 
that to ratify the Japanese surrender of Sak¬ 
halin and the Kuriles would not constitute 
an endorsement of all of Mr. Roosevelt’s acta 
at Yalta. The Yalta de.vl was never approved 
by the Senate in the form of a treaty and is 
therefore without any standing in law. 

Mr. Acheson might spurn the timid ap¬ 
proach of these Republican Senators and 
come out with the forthright declaration 
that the United States Oovernment regards 
the Yalta agreements as entirely lacking in 
any binding effect. Mr. Acheson would fol¬ 
low up by saying that they were clearly il¬ 
legal, that they were immoral, and that 
there Is a reasonable doubt concerning Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mental competence at the time 
of making them. 

Mr. Acheson would then advert to the 
fact that, on the strength of these Induce¬ 
ments. In defiance of its pledged word, Rus¬ 
sia declared war against Japan on August B, 
1946, While the Russo-Japanese neutrality 
treaty had still a year and a half to run, Mr, 
Acheson would round out his brief by say¬ 
ing that Russia, obviously, does not come to 
the peace conference with clean hands; that 
the Soviet Oovernment Is a treaty breaker 
which, far from having any right to sit In 
judgment upon Japan, Is properly answer- 
able to Japan’s charges of bad faith and ag¬ 
gression, and that, in consequence, it has 
no standing at the conference, no right oven 
to discuss the peace, and no valid claim 
upon Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands. 

Mr, Acheson's admirers never tire of pro¬ 
claiming he is a truthful and courageous 
fellow who always lets the wrongdoer have 
It straight from the shoulder. If this were a 
correct appraisal of the man, he would make 
the speech we have outlined, and, of course, 
he will not do anything of the sort. 


Studies for a Code of Ethics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLEMENT J.ZABLOCKI 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Jlfondap, August 20,1951 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial 
f om the Milwaukee Journal which, in 
my humble opinion, contains a feasible 
approach to a bothersome and serious 
problem: 

A Basic Stxtoy or CoaaupTXON 

Why Is corruption so widespread in this 
country? What can be done to root It out? 
Here are two of the most pressing questions 
before the American people today. 

It should not be necessary to document 
the statement that corruption has seldom 
before eaten so deeply Into the national fab¬ 
ric. The evidence has appeared dally In the 
newspapers. The Kefauver committee has 
unraveled the tangled skein of crime and 
politics. The Fulbrlght committee has spot¬ 
lighted the business practice cS. buying po¬ 
litical influence to obtain governmental elds. 
New revelations of bribe giving and bribe 
taking in Washirgton cause hardly a ripple. 
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On top of the string of sordid basketball 
scandals, involving colleges and their ath* 
letes, has piled the disquieting story of the 
West Point cadets vrho violated their code 
of honor by cheating In examinations. The 
state of political morality Is attested to by 
the part which “fear, ignorance, bigotry, and 
smear**—termed “the four horsemen of 
calumny'* by Senator MAxasaxT Chasb 
SM ira—have come to play in political cam¬ 
paigning. 

In a recent article in the Nation magazine. 
Prof. H. H. Wilson of Princeton university 
says that emotional fervor and moral uplift 
will not remedy this demoralizing situation. 
He makes the challenging statement “that 
graft, crime, corruption, the ‘fix’ are em¬ 
bedded in the very fabric of our highly com¬ 
petitive society.” Involved, he says, ore such 
things as social disorganization, the disinte¬ 
gration of a traditional culture, the absence 
of common Individual or social ends and a 
widespread cynicism that enables the “best 
people” to stoop to corruption to gain their 
ends. 

Prulessor Wilson believes that what Is most 
needed today is a searching study of Ameri¬ 
can social morale—of “the basic premises, in¬ 
stitutions and sacred idols” of our culture. 
He proposes that one of the foundations— 
Ford, Rockefeller, or Carnegie—might best 
do the Job. 

Both Senators Ketauviir and PuLBazcHT— 
in letters to the Nation—have approved Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson’s suggestion. Mr. FuLBaxoHT 
supported his proposal that a commission of 
eminent private citizens do the study. Mr. 
KKrATTvzx said that he favored an Inquiry 
conducted by either the foundations or by 
one or more of the universities. 

To the suggestion that Congress do this 
Job, Professor Wilson answered that It might 
be too big or too delicate a task for Con¬ 
gress. Senator KzrAtrvEa said frankly that be 
didn’t think Congress had any place in the 
picture. Both men seem right. In this pro¬ 
posed Inquiry, Congress needs investigation 
as much as any other group In our society. 
It has often been said that Congress largely 
sets the tone of American political morality— 
a truth evident these last months There 
would be no gain in having Congress Investi¬ 
gating Congress—^history has repeatedly 
shown that this Just doesn't work. 

It is doubtful whether the universities are 
equipped to take on a Job of this size or 
whether they are prepared, as Professor Wil¬ 
son says, to do it without stepping on the 
toes of the righteous and the wlelders of 
power. The same objection applies to a 
committee of citizens. 

For the kind of thorough, impartial Job 
that needs doing, the foundations seem the 
best choice. We hope they will consider the 
Idea. Is there any way they could better 
serve their country? 


People Preying for Economy in Federal 
Expenditnref 

EXTENSION OF REMABKS 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 

OV OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Auouat 20, 1951 

Mr. SCHWABB. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a letter dated July SO. 1051, from one of 
our leading citizens in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., who says that the people are pray¬ 
ing for economy in Federal expenditures. 

Without further comment, 1 am glad 
to insert the entire message of the letter 
from this worthy citizen of our State: 

There seems to be no limit on spending, 
starting with our cities, schools, counties, 


State, and the Federal Government. There 
is a big demand for more, and more, and more 
money, to be spent for countless purposes— 
some good and some unneoeeeary. Our Fed¬ 
eral Government ie a very big spender, and it 
seems that once money ie appropriated it 
must be spent, regardless of the need. There 
is only one source for public revenue, and 
that ie taxation. Maybe there is no limit 
to taxation, but I think there Is. and I think 
we have already exceeded that limit for a 
normal, healthy condition In our Nation. 

With the Federal Government assuming 
the power to control prices and to levy taxes, 
totalitarianism is surely taking over. Incen¬ 
tive Is being stifled. Inflation Is growing 
by leaps and bounds, although price con¬ 
trols are supposed to control that wild 
maniac—Inflation. 

Higher normal tax, higher excess profits 
tax, higher estate tax. higher gift tax, etc., 
certainly are discouraging to young business 
as well as old business; young men as well 
as old men. There is only one control and 
one stopping barrier, both controlled by the 
Federal Government. If wasteful spending 
were to stop, the need for Increased taxes 
would not exist. There must be a house¬ 
cleaning, and the sooner the better, lor It 
is apparent that there will be no reduction In 
Government agencies and bureaus, and no 
curb on spending until the people rise up 
and overthrow the socialistic state that has 
moved in on them unawares 

We have a few Representatives In Con¬ 
gress from the various States throughout the 
Nation who are making a very drastic effort 
to stop this runaway team before it destroys 
themselves and its cargo. They have our 
prayer for divine guidance and assistance. 


Discovery of New Drugs for Cure of 
Malaria and Hog Cholera 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LounuNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to submit an article from the 
Washington Star of Sunday, August 19, 
1951, in connection with the discovery of 
a new drug for the cure of malaria, and 
also an article from the Washington Star 
in regard to the discovery of a new drug 
for the cure and prevention of hog 
cholera, as follows: 

Axmt Is TzBTiNa Nxw Druo Bclievxd Bbbt 
Yrr rox Malaria 

The Army announced yesterday it la con¬ 
ducting tests with a new drug which may 
be fer more effective treatment for malaria 
than any now being used. It Is called prima¬ 
quine. 

MaJ. Gen. George E. Armstrong, Army Sur¬ 
geon General, emphasized that further re¬ 
search la necessary to determine whether 
primaquine would be effective aganst the 
strain of malaria found in Korea as It has 
against experimental strains. 

Malaria Is a disease caused by minute pora- 
eltes which destroy human blood cells. 
Korea Is a highly malarious country. 

The work of combating the Anopheles 
mosquito In Korea has been complicated 
both by the Innumerable breeding grounds 
provided In rice paddlu and by the frequent¬ 
ly harassing tactical situation, the Army said. 
However, it added that, with the use of chlo- 
roquine, which became available throughout 
the combat area late in the siunmer of 1950, 


the incidence of malaria there has been kept 
low compared with World War II rates. 

“H field teste of the drug prove satlafao- 
tory. Its use should greatly accelerate the 
recoveiv of military peraonnei returning 
from Korea who have contacted malaria In 
that country,” General Armstrong said. 

However, the successful standardization Of 
primaquine will have no effect on the Im¬ 
portance of chloroqulne as malaria suppres¬ 
sant. Chloroqulne will continue to be given 
the troops In Korea until they are trans¬ 
ferred to some nonmalarloua area. 

If primaquine proves successful it will be 
administered routinely to all persons return¬ 
ing from malarious regions. 

General Armstrong said several hundred 
men returning from Korea with no previous 
history of malaria attacks would be given 
primaquine next week. 

“If this trial is successful. It may he pos¬ 
sible to cure malaria, which has been sup¬ 
pressed by chloroqulne, without the Individ¬ 
ual concerned being aware that he had con. 
tacted the disease,” he said. 

Initial tests were conducted with pris¬ 
oner volunteers at Statesville Penitentiary, 
Joliet, Ill., In cooperation with the University 
of Chicago. 

End of Hog Cholkra Hxld Possiblr With 
T wo New Vaccines 

Philadelphia, August 18.—Two new vac¬ 
cines against hog cholera may mark the be¬ 
ginning of the end of that serious disease in 
the United States, the magazine Farm 
Journal said today. 

One was developed by the Fort Dodge 
Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge. Iowa, and now 
Is being made available to veterinarians 

It uses a live cholera virus, weakened by 
passing it through rabbits. The virus still is 
strong enough to develop Immunity In the 
hogs, but the vaccine doesn’t cause active 
disease, as can happen with a present form 
of virus treatment. 

The vaccine Is used with hog-cholera 
serum, which gives Immediate protection un¬ 
til the vaccine takes effect. How long the 
Immunity lasts Is not yet known, taut It may 
be for a lifetime, the Journal said. 

The second rabbit-produced vaccine will 
be marketed soon by Ledorle Laboratories, 
Pearl River, N. Y. It Is a one-shot treat¬ 
ment, not used with serum, the Journal said. 
Lederle reports It gives rapid, lasting im¬ 
munity, based on tests with 10,000 hogs. 

The new vaccines are perhaps the biggest 
news about hog cholera In 43 years, the 
magazine said. 

The new rabbit-produced vaccine develop¬ 
ment could be the beginning of the end for 
hog cholera in this country. If the vaccines 
give lifelong Immunity. Areas might be 
vaccinated with these safe vaccines, and hog 
cholera eliminated area by area, and State 
by State, until we back it off the United 
States. 


A Good Qiristiaii la a Good CitizeD 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 

OP OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 
Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
international Sunday school lesson for 
August 19, 1951. which was entitled by 
many commentators as **The Christian’s 
Respect for Iaw,” there is a great lesson 
to be learned by the Members of Congress 
and by our citizens as a whole. The 
golden text of the lesson appearing in 
the Qospel according to St. Luke, in 
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Chapter 20 at verse 29, familiar to \is all, 
reads: 

Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which be Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that be God’s. 

One of the great citizens of this coun¬ 
try, a faithful and efficient public serv¬ 
ant. has contributed his views on this 
important subject. 1 have reference to 
Mr. John Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation, United 
States Department of Justice. The arti¬ 
cle is entitled Good Christian is a 
Good Citizen.'* and it appears in the 
August 12. 1951, issue of the Lookout. 

In the concluding paragraph of the 
article, Mr. Hoover says: 

The teachings of God, If followed, will 
prevent criminality. The stabilizing force of 
religion Is needed today more than ever be¬ 
fore A child who has been taught to re¬ 
spect the laws of God will have little diffi¬ 
culty respecting the laws of man. 

I am happy to quote the entire article 
by Mr. Hoover, which I believe should be 
read by everyone who has an opportunity 
to read it: 

A Good Christiak Is a Good Citizen 

Our American system is based on the prem¬ 
ise that each citizen has certain rights and 
liberties—such as the right to assemble In 
public gatherings, to speak his mind, to pub¬ 
lish the truth, and to worship God in his 
own personal way. We call these our In¬ 
herent rights; privileges which were envi¬ 
sioned by the founding fathers of this Nation 
and fused Into the very iabric of our democ¬ 
racy. They have been preserved through the 
years and handed down to us by preceding 
generations. 

As society by its very nature is complex, 
It was necessary to establish certain laws to 
assure that these and our other rights would 
not be Jeopardized, that part of our people 
would not be disenfranchised, and that the 
welfare of one Individual would not be en¬ 
dangered by the actions of others. This Is 
the reason we have laws They are the rules 
by which we govern ourselves. Respect for 
law Is a fundamental requirement ior demo¬ 
cratic citizenship. 

Government and society are closely allied. 
Actually, government is a product of society, 
and the type of government we have depends 
in a large measure on the type of society 
we have. 

While the United States is fundamentally 
a Christian nation, we have other religious 
groups which compose Important segments 
of society. Under the American concept of 
democracy, all races, creeds, and religions are 
accepted on an equal basis Every man is 
afforded the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own convictions. 

Democracy takes cognizance of the worth 
and dignity of man and the desire to elimi¬ 
nate evil from the social order and to re¬ 
place it with goodness and Justice. These 
concepts have their roots In the same funda¬ 
mentals as do the teachings of Christianity. 
The essential elements of democracy are very 
vividly summed up for us in the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. Thus, we return to the prem¬ 
ise th''t Christianity and democracy have 
many things in common. A good Christian 
is a good citizen. 

Equality under the law is a principle of 
American democracy. The various faiths 
represented in our society find this same 
equality before God and the law. Since each 
person has been created with personal and 
immortal destinies, all can accept democracy, 
as Christians accept it, and find that it does 
not violate any of their fundamental reli¬ 
gious beliefs. 


Lawlessness and political corruption in our 
Government and society do not prove that 
the system itself is wrong. They are the 
fruits of our failure to make democracy work. 

It Is within the power of the citizens to 
purge these corrosive influences from the 
dally routine of our national life. ’They rep¬ 
resent the same type of evils against which 
Christ so often spoke and against which He 
warned His followers. They are arrayed 
against the progress of our society and the 
advancement of Christianity. 

As Christians, we have a double duty to 
perform. We have a duty as good citizens 
to support and preserve our form of govern¬ 
ment against the forces which would destroy 
and weaken it. We have the duty as Chris¬ 
tiana to serve God and work for the right¬ 
eousness of ourselves and our fellow man 

I am convinced that these two duties are 
not contrary courses because the progress we 
make in one will contribute to the advance¬ 
ment 01 the other. 

Mb. Hoover Has Said 

(Editor’s Note —In addition to the fore¬ 
going, we have Mr. Hoover’s permission to 
quote the following from his statement. 
Crime and Delinquency, dated April 19, 
1951.) 

The problem of crime and the struggle 
between law observance and antisocial be¬ 
havior are as old as man. Our Nation has 
suffered from criminal activity, and we are 
constantly faced with the challenge of seek¬ 
ing an answer to the problem oi crime. 

Criminal activity may Involve the child, 
the adolescent, or the adult. Crime involves 
human beings possessed ol a free will and 
living in a society which is becoming in¬ 
creasingly complex. Any success In the war 
against crime depends to a large degree upon 
an intelligent approach to this problem by 
all of our citizens. 

It Is generally accepted that criminal be¬ 
havior cannot be explained by any one 
element. The make-up of man is so com¬ 
plicated, the changes of environment so 
Intricate, that it is Impossible to focus the 
spotlight of understanding on any one factor 
as the cause of crime. 

A study of crime causation necessarily 
must Involve the development of a nation 
and the economic, social, and political fac¬ 
tors which go hand In hand with its ad¬ 
vancement. Our young people are being 
brought up In the midst of new notlon.s of 
happiness and new Ideas of values. Too 
many children and adolescents have ab¬ 
sorbed false attitudes and notions of law 
and order. The Important periods of child¬ 
hood and adolescence have suffered greatly 
from the lack of sufficient character train¬ 
ing and parental leadership, guidance, and 
e.Tample. 

Through indifference and neglect we are 
paving the way lor an increase of adult 
criminals In the future. This is the chal¬ 
lenge which must be met by every Ameri¬ 
can—the challenge which must be faced by 
every village, town, and city throughout the 
Nation, if we are to insure the continuance 
of peace and security in our country. 

There was an estimated total of 1,790,030 
major crimes in this country In 1950. Crime 
was up 1.5 percent across the Nation dur¬ 
ing 1960 compared with the previous year, 
with all offenses on the rise except robbery, 
where a 10 percent decline was shown. The 
Increase was 0 4 percent in the urban com¬ 
munities. and 4.4 percent in the rural 
districts. 

The rise in crime during 1950 revealed 
that we are still faced with an abnormally 
high rate of juvenile misbehavior. During 
1950 males and females under 21 years of 
age arrested and fingerprinted numbered 
118,426, constituting 14.9 percent of the total 
arrests. 

The stresses and strains which influence 
a youngster during the period of his growth 


are important considerations which must be 
analyzed on a purely individual basis. Those 
who have had the opportunity of studying 
delinquency among youngsters invariably 
agree that the home Is a major factor in this 
regard. 

The family is the first great training school 
in behavior or misbehavior. Children de¬ 
velop a sense of right and wrong. The home 
becomes for them their first classroom and 
the parents serve as the first teachers. 

Although the home is recognized as the 
most effective bulwark against delinquency, 
it must be closely supported by the church, 
the school, the neighborhood, law-enforce¬ 
ment agencies, and recreational groups. 

Seldom, If ever, Is a youngster Inspired to 
waywardness by any one factor. In almost 
every case the delinquency Is a result of a 
combination of forces. Neither can it be 
said that any one of the causes of crime will 
inevitably produce crime. During the course 
of Investigation of delinquencies committed 
by youngsters it has been found that a num¬ 
ber of causes appear with regularity. 

One of these Is: 

Lack of religion. The teachings of God. 
If followed, will prevent criminality. The 
stabilizing force of religion Is needed today 
more than ever before. A child who has 
been taught to respect the laws of God will 
have little difficulty respecting the laws of 
man. 


Shasta Project Now Serving California 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
my unanimous-consent request to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, I wish to submit an interesting 
article from the Washington Post of 
August 19, 1951, entitled “Shasta Project 
Now Serving California,” as follows: 

Shasta Project Now Serving California 

Washington —The new California Central 
Valley reclamation project has gone Into full- 
scale operation, with 10 days of civic celebra¬ 
tions in California 

The Central Valley project is one of the 
greatest engineering enterprises ever under¬ 
taken by the United States Government It 
will move large quantities of irrigation water 
virtually the 600-mile length of the Central 
Valley, the longest distance man has ever 
attempted. Immense hydroelectric power 
will be developed. 

Engineers told the United Press that the 
Central Valley project will have an economic 
significance at least four times greater than 
the Tennessee Valley development, which 
amazed the world by its demonstration of 
the multipurpose utilization of a complete 
river system. 

unique project 

It is unique among reclamation sy.stem8 in 
the fact that it combines the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin watersheds into a single 
system, with the surplus water from the 
Bouth-fiowlng Sacramento River made avail¬ 
able to the Insufficiently supplied north¬ 
flowing San Joaquin. Eventually, all of the 
Important tributary streams will be har¬ 
nessed for irrigation water and electrical 
power. 

Because California climate and crops are 
substantially similar to those of the Mediter¬ 
ranean area, the Central Valley already has 
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attracted many settlers from southern Su- 
ropean countries. The migration Is likely 
to continue. The agricultural program is 
expected also to create a large additional de¬ 
mand for Mexican farm workers. 

The Central Valley Is about 600 miles long, 
60 miles wide, covers 18 counties with 83 
cities, and now supports 1,600,000 people. 
Its ranches, orchards, vineyards, and dairies 
already turn out products worth about $040,- 
000,000 annually. 

BOOM EXPECTED 

The program now being developed ulti¬ 
mately will provide water for 3,040,000 acres 
of land not now Irrigated, and will produce 
8.000,000,000 kilowatt hours of power a year. 
Low-cost power is expected to lead to an 
Industrial boom in the valley, which eco¬ 
nomically complements the San Francisco 
Bay cities. 

The key engineering structure in the vast 
project is the giant Shasta Dam across the 
Sacramento River. The dam was rushed to 
virtual completion during World War n to 
serve the abnormal demand for hydroelectric 
power in that region. 

I Shasta Dam, second highest in the world, 
is 603 feet high. It is topped only by the 
Hoover Dam. 726 feet. Shasta has a crest 
two-thirds of a mile long and contains 6,- 
000,000 cubic yards of concrete. 

Before the Central Valley program was 
started, a large part of the area was menaced 
by water fa.nlne, as the underground water 
table was steadily sinking. Some ranches 
had drilled wells as deep as 2,000 feet, at an 
almost prohibitive cost. A menaced area of 
800,000 acres will be saved by the new Irri¬ 
gation lacllitles. 


How the American Legion Feels About the 
St. Lawrence Waterway 

' EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 

or MICKZOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
Tinder leave to extend my remarks In 
the Record, I Include herewith a resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the American Legion, 
Department of Michigan, at its thirty- 
third annual department convention 
held in Detroit, August 2-5. 1951: 

Whereas due to the excessive demands of 
Industry and national defense in the areas 
producing high-grade Iron ore, such as the 
Mcsabl Range in Minnesota, this country's 
known source of high-grade Iron ore is 
quickly being depleted: and 

Whereas In view of the above known fact, 
high-grade iron ore in the amount of forty 
to fifty million tons per year will have to be 
Imported If we. as a Nation, are going to 
continue as leaders In the field as producers 
of Iron and steel; and 

Whereas alternate sources of open-pit 
high-grade iron ore must be developed which 
ore easily accessible to our steel Industry in 
the Great Lakes area, if our steel industry 
is to be permitted to carry out our long- 
range inotallizatlon program economically; 
and 

Whereas over 70 percent of the steel-pro¬ 
ducing capacity of the United States Is 
located within the Great Lakes area, with 
en investment of many millions of dollars; 
and 

Whereas the new known sources of high- 
grade Iron ore are located in Venezuela and 
Labrador: and 


Whereas Labrador has the added advantage 
economically, because that eouroe Is located 
within the continental limits of North 
America, which may be transported by inland 
water routes without exposing a vital supply 
line to submarine warfare: and 

Whereas the continuance of vital steel 
production in the areas In which they are 
located are dependent on high-grade Iron 
ore, and the approval of the construction 
of the St. Lawrence waterway, which in ad¬ 
dition to its undoubted general contribu¬ 
tion to our transportation system, is essen¬ 
tial to steel production, and our entire 
mobilization effort: and 

Whereas unless our steel-producing capac¬ 
ity la augmented, we as a nation will be¬ 
come more and more vulnerable, and will 
decrease our capabilities for mutual defense 
between Canada and the United States; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence waterway, once 
constructed, will have the added attractive 
feature as a producer of added revenues to 
the United States In connection with power 
and navigation Investments which will be 
returned with Interest to the Treasury: 
Therefore be It 

Resolved, That the American Legion, 
Department of Michigan, in convention 
assembled in Detroit. Mich., this 6th day 
of August 1661. go on record as approving 
the authorization and appropriations for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence waterway 
as being vital to the national security and 
economic stability of the United States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copy of this resolution he 
forwarded to the national convention lor 
final action. 

Whereas the national security is largely de¬ 
pendent upon the manpower, industrial, and 
agricultural production of the Midwest; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
he sent to our Representatives in Wash¬ 
ington and to such other oflacials as are 
responsible for the good and welfare of our 
Nation. 


General Ridgway Now Following Proce¬ 
dures for Which MacArthnr Wat Fired 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article by David 
Lawrence, from the Washington Evening 
Star: 

Troth Breaks Through Doubuc Talk—Gen¬ 
eral Ridgwat Has Cleared Up the U. N. 
Position in Korea With a Fateful Warn¬ 
ing TO THE Communists 

(By David Lawrence) 

Candor and a wholesome respect for truth 
somehow have a way of breaking through 
the artifices of political double talk and the 
ambiguity of so-called diplomacy. 

For General Ridgway’s Supreme Allied 
Headquarters has finally cleared up In dra¬ 
matic and unequivocal words the American 
as well as the U. N. position in Korea with a 
fateful warning to the Communists as fol¬ 
lows : 

“If the Communists again raise the stand¬ 
ards of war, their soldiers will be met by the 
fury of the weapons of the United Nations 
forces. • • • 

“The u. N. command. If necessary, will con¬ 
tinue to execute its mission of destroying or 
driving out of Korea those forces which now 


seek to deny the Korean people their right 
of self-determination.” 

Here is an admisasion at last of something 
the Senate Armed Services Committee waa 
unable to elicit from the top military staff 
here or from the Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson—namely, Juet what the U. N. forces 
In Korea had and still have as their mission 
In Korea. It now is stated to be a “mission 
of destroying or driving out of Korea those 
forces which now seek to deny the Korean 
people their right of self-determination." 

Here is a statement to the whole world 
that the U. K.. including the American Gov¬ 
ernment, means to continue to use military 
force to achieve Its objectives in securing 
peace for all Korea. 

Here is a declaration which supersedes 
what was said last June by the Secretary of 
State and by U. N. spokesmen, namely, that 
the U. N. never Intended to seek the libera¬ 
tion of all Korea by military means and 
sought only to repeal aggression somewhere 
eroimd the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Here Is a warning—or some may call It a 
threat—directed to the Communists telling 
them what is in store for them If they don't 
agree to a cease-fire now. 

Obviously, General Rldgway’s headquarters 
spoke with the knowledge and concurrence 
of the authorities in Washington. 

Just 6 months ago—March 24 to be exact— 
the same kind of statement was issued by 
General MacArthur urging a cease-fire agree¬ 
ment by military commanders in the field. 
He, too, used a threat. He said If the enemy 
didn't agree to a cease-fire, the United Na¬ 
tions might have to depart from its tolerant 
effort to contain the war to the area of 
Korea through expansion of our military op- 
er .tions to his coastal areas and Interior 
bases. 

The MacArthm message was broadcast in 
the Voice of the U. N. Command radio pro¬ 
gram at that time. Just as was General Rldg- 
way’g in the last 48 hours. General Mac¬ 
Arthur based his action on two previous 
authorizations from Washington to arrange 
an armistice. 

The purpose was then and Is now to 
threaten the Communists with a hotter war 
If they do not agree to a cease-fire. 

General Rldgway does not explicitly de¬ 
fine what area he might fight in if the cease¬ 
fire falls, but he pointedly mentions the fury 
of the weapons of the U. N. command, which 
could mean the use of anything from con¬ 
ventional bombs to new types of atom 
bombs and artillery shells. 

For threatening the enemy with military 
punishment, and for endeavoring to arrange 
a cease fire in the field Instead of through 
diplomatic channels. General MacArthur Is 
alleged to have been dismissed—at least, 
that was one of the reasons stated after the 
Inquiry was begun. 

But what has Just happened shows that It 
could not have been any such reason. This 
is because what the U. N. command in Korea 
is doing today is along the same lines as 
General MacArthur pursued. Hence the rec¬ 
ord of the U. N. command as such is fortu¬ 
nately shown to be consistent throughout, 
and the Washington administration is to be 
congratulated for having endorsed 6 months 
late what it seemed to be repudiating last 
June. 

The most significant revelation, however. 
Is not Just the use of a military threat 
against the Communists but the open avowal 
of the U. N. command’s mission—that it Is 
the liberation by military means of all Korea, 
and that, if the cease-fire parleys fail, the 
mission will continue as before. 

This undoubtedly means that, even after 
a cease fire, there will be insistence on a 
liberation of all Korea or fighting will be 
resumed by the U. N. 8ucb a result may not 
materialize soon, as negotiations could go on 
for a long, long time, but the record, in 
effect, establishes now the proposition that 
the armistice will not be accepted as a final 
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settlement and that threats of a continuance 
of hostilities will be the U. N. position right 
along hereafter unless and until Korea, is 
freed of hostile military forces and peace is 
established for the people of all Korea. It 
Is a great step forward. 


Gill Robb Wilton, Noted War Correspond¬ 
ent, Aviation Anthority, Consultant to 
the Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board, Declares That ‘Xontinuous Re¬ 
search in Air It Way To Overhaul Reds’’ 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr, MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
there are few writers or columnists whose 
work and writings have Intrigued me 
more than do those of Gill Robb Wilson. 
Several days each week, Mr. Wilson con¬ 
tributes a column to the New York Herald 
Tribune—and, to my mind, there are few 
men who bring to the subject of avia¬ 
tion more than does he. 

Mr. Wilson was himself an airplane 
pilot back in the days of the old pusher 
planes when our fighting pilots fought 
enemy pilots with revolvers and rifles 
and threw hand bombs, rocks, and even 
beer bottles out of their planes down on 
the Germany Army troops in order to 
afford greater tactical support to the 
ground forces of our own armies.- 

The workj and the writings of this 
noted war correspondent, lecturer, and 
author, are well known to a vast number 
of the men here on Capitol Hill. Many 
got to know him well when he served as 
a consultant on the Congressional Avi¬ 
ation Policy Board—to which he brought 
not alone the wisdom that comes with 
maturity of years, but specific knowledge 
of military aviation almost from the time 
that we thought an airplane was armored 
If there was a bit of steel under the seat 
upon which the pilot sat and a few 
more pieces of thin steel screwed on the 
side of the ship beside his seat. 

It is only because in part of the fore¬ 
going that I read and reread the article 
recently published in the New York Her¬ 
ald Tribune of July 17, in which article 
Mr. Wilson declared: 

Superior American airmanship has been 
the chief factor in carrying the day against 
the flashy Soviet IkHO-lS in air-to-air com¬ 
bat over Korea. • • • 

The Red MIG has outperformed all antag¬ 
onists in certain important respects, notably 
speed and climb due to higher engine output. 
• • * American aviation was not tech¬ 

nically ready for World War I—our pilots car¬ 
ried the burden of air victory flying inferior 
equipment. We were not ready for World 
War n. Again, our pUots went out with 
obsolescent equipment to meet the en¬ 
emy. * * • 

It is certainly not the intention of the 
American people continuously to throw their 
sons up against such conditions. Yet this 
has been done successively and the responsi¬ 
bility rests squarely at the door of the flckle- 


ness of public opinion. Each time the tiger 
steps behind a bush, the American people 
throw down their guns. 

The main reason for this is official failure 
to explain to the people that national de¬ 
fense, especially air defense, has become a 
continuous scientiflc and industrial process. 
When a gap in that process is created by cut¬ 
back of research, development, and procure¬ 
ment of aircraft, the lost ground cannot be 
regained by any sudden spurt to meet a crisis. 

Mr. Speaker, that is exactly what we 
have done in the past—once victory was 
achieved, we in Congress, or the Presi¬ 
dent, reduced appropriations for ad¬ 
vanced scientiflc research and develop¬ 
ment—and each time have been com¬ 
pelled to pay many times what it would 
have cost us to have continued the work. 

It becomes more evident every day— 
that without a steady flow of new scien¬ 
tific Information resulting from original 
exploratory research studies, aircraft de¬ 
signers would absolutely be working in 
the dark—and no progress whatever 
would be made in military aviation ex¬ 
cept by the old method of trial and 
error. 

If we are to keep abreast of the great 
scientiflc development now taking place 
behind the iron curtain at the point of 
a gun by the enslaved German scientists 
held in bondage m Russia, we must have 
a constant flow of new ideas which can 
only be advanced as part of a research 
program. 

I have heard it asserted scores of times 
on many occasions by Members of this 
body that the one thing that has thus far 
contained the Russians and prevented 
all-out global warfare has been the 
might and power of the United States 
Air Force, and of the strategic com¬ 
mand of that service, in particular. 

We would have no such defense of our 
Nation today if it had not been for the 
splendid work that was done by an in¬ 
stitution, very seldom ever spoken of, 
and the work of which is little under¬ 
stood by most Members of this House. 

I refer to the National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

I need nOt tell you that the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is 
not a new, high-flown, fandangled, 
bui’eaucratic committee, currently set 
up to hold meetings and hearings and 
print reports, and then disappear to¬ 
morrow. The fact of the matter is 
there is no agency of Government which 
did more to win both Worlds Wars I and 

II than did this very committee. 

Established during the administration 

of Woodrow Wilson, 36 years ago, it was 
ardently supported by this Congress 
through the Harding, the Coolidge, and 
the Hoover, as well as the Roosevelt and 
the Truman administrations. Continu¬ 
ously associated with it, certainly, have 
been and are the greatest authorities 
and the most disinterested men, skilled 
in aviation, that we have in these United 
States. It was set up and still remains 
an independent agency of this Govern¬ 
ment, charged with the supervision and 
tile direction of the basic scientiflc study 
in problems pertaining to aeronautics. 
This committee has done more for mili¬ 
tary and civil aeronautics than will ever 
be told. 
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There has never been any political or 
partisan patronage policies made appli¬ 
cable to NACA. I doubt if they have 
such a thing as a public relations di¬ 
vision—-or even a public information 
officer. 

The Board that runs the NACA pre¬ 
fers to let the work that is done by our 
advisory committee speak for itself— 
and it certainly has spoken volumes in 
behalf of the peace, the security, and the 
welfare of this country in these last 
36 years. 

I do not purport to have any particu¬ 
lar aeronautical engineering knowledge. 
Like most of my colleagues in this House, 
I still wonder what it is that enables the 
aviation industry to take a pile of 
metals—steel, iron, brass, copper, zinc, 
tin, lead, aluminum, magnesium, canvas, 
and a hundred or more other organic or 
Inorganic products—and fabricate them 
into a shape which, when loaded, weighs 
as much as 300,000 pounds—and then 
give power to that shape, causing it to 
rise off the ground and fly through space 
at a speed of hundreds of miles an 
hour—above any speed that was ever 
reached by man in his travels on the 
surface of the earth. 

The technical and scientiflc informa¬ 
tion of flying will be a mystery to me 
until my dying day, and so it will be with 
many others. I am happy to realize, 
however, that It is not necessary that we 
understand the know-how of flying as 
long as we have in our country men who 
have the skill, the knowledge, the abili¬ 
ties, the material, and the will to make 
the United States Air Force the greatest 
military air force on the face of the 
earth. 

I once heard it stated that every mili¬ 
tary airplane in the United States Air 
Force, every naval plane, every United 
States Army airplane, every airplane in 
the Marine and the Coast Guard Air 
Forces, as well as the thousands of air¬ 
planes engaged in private and civilian 
and other miscellaneous uses—evolve, in 
a large measure, from the splendid re¬ 
search work that has been done in the 
laboratory studies and developments 
made by the National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

Of course, as a layman, I find it diffi¬ 
cult to take one of their technical re¬ 
ports and understand the scientiflc lan¬ 
guage in which the work of NACA is 
told. However, no one could fail to have 
confidence in the great work that they 
have accomplished through the long, 
long years that they have pioneered in 
the research work necessary to develop 
the aviation industry. 

Our Nation is extremely fortunate in 
having on this committee a group of men 
whose sole aim in life is to plunge deeper 
and deeper into the unsolved mysteries 
of the natural laws that seemingly place 
a limitation upon flight. Such men are 
few in our country and one could not fall 
to have other than the highest respect 
for them, even though we have little 
comprehension of other than the end 
product of their work. 

This House has learned that for 86 
long years past the limited sums which 
we have appropriated for the work done 
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by th€ NACA have always been earnestly 
and ably spent—producing results that 
have placed the United States in the 
front line of aeronautic developments. 

We hear from time to time of airplanes 
that raise themselves to unprecedented 
altitudes—that fly at unprecedented 
speeds—of some new gadget which will 
render it more safe to ascend—or to fly 
or land—in either civilian aeronautics or 
in our Armed Forces. Maybe we wonder 
at the accomplishments of our aircraft 
engineers and plane manufacturers who 
brought about the improvement in safe¬ 
ty, efficiency, and economy in the per¬ 
formance of our aircraft. 

I do not need to point out to this House 
that aii’planes do not Just get that way 
because some manufacturer thought up 
a good idea. It seems needless to say 
that no one particular business house is 
going to risk the expenditure of thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of its own dol¬ 
lars by taking a chance that an airplane 
of this shape, or with that kind of a 
wing or this kind of a tail, is going to 
gain a contract with some one of the 
armed service forces which acquire 
planes. 

My personal observations Indicate that 
it is safe to say that somewhere back 
along the line the credit goes to the 
research agency of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. When a 
problem presents itself, they either have 
the answer ready from their previous 
studies or they set about to get it. From 
that angle the airplane manufacturers 
themselves keenly appreciate this service 
so essential to the design of the modern 
aircraft. 

Soon after the opening of hostilities 
in Korea, America's greatest living fight¬ 
er ace—with thirty-seven and a half 
"plane knock-downs" to his record in 
World War H—led his unit to the Far 
East. That splendid young man and 
officer has already knocked two Russian 
MIQ-15’s out of the air over Korea. 

Notliing could indicate the greater 
need of research in aerial dynamics and 
at the same time disclose the wonderful 
work that has been done in airplane de¬ 
velopment to date-more than the state¬ 
ment made by Col. Johnny Meyer when 
presented to the American people by Dr. 
John R. Steelman on that great NBC 
teledocumentary, Battle Report, Wash¬ 
ington, seen every Friday night over the 
National Broadcasting Co.’s television 
network and its coaxials. 

When questioned with respect to the 
value of the Russian MlO>15 as com¬ 
pared to our own Sabre jets—Colonel 
Meyer, then commander of the Fourth 
Fighter Interceptor Group which he took 
to Korea and led against the enemy in 
its first combat mission, declared: 

Tbe Sabre Jets of the Fourth Fighter Group 
were primarily engaged in holding Com- 
munlat Jets at bay In "MIO Alley," a narrow 
corridor running 30 to 40 miles south along 
the Korean border In order to keep them oft 
the backs of our tactical lighters operating 
along the battle, front in close support to our 
ground forces. During this period we had 
about 1,000 Individual encounters with the 
Russian-built IS’s. Like our own F-86 Sabre, 
It Is a high-speed swept-wlng Jet lighter. 

From these dog fights 0 miles high over 
•MIG Alley" we learned some Important 


technical and tactical facta about modem 
aerial warfare. These lessons are: 

1. All air-to-air combat is taking place 
near or at the speed of sound. 

2. The Russlan-bullt is at least as 

good, performancewise, as our own F-88 
Sabre Jet. 

3. The Jet airplane la a tough airplane to 
shoot down. 

To go back, the combat maneuvers of air¬ 
craft at and close to the speed of sound 
places challenging requirements on the avia¬ 
tion industry and the Air Force to engineer, 
develop, and produce aircraft of continually 
Improving aerodynamic design. 

That the Russians already recognise this 
fact Is brought out by the performance of 
their MIO-15 in combat against our F-60. 
TThese Russlan-buUt aircraft were totigh. 
They were tough to fight, tough to lick, and 
tough to destroy. Someone may ask why, 
if these, tbe enemy airplanes were so good, 
were we able during the period of our en¬ 
counters, to destroy 31 Russian MiG’s while 
losing only 1 F-86? This is explained by 
an understanding of what I call the fighter 
aircraft complex: that Is. the airplane itself, 
and its performance, the armament and fir¬ 
ing control system, which Is the mechanical 
feature of the shooting performance in which 
the MIQ holds Its own with the F-86. In 
comparing the whole weapon, that Is, the 
MIG and its guns and its pilot, the whole 
American weapon whipped the whole Com¬ 
munist weapon. Most significantly the 
pilots of the Fourth Fighter Group are the 
most experienced air fighters in the world. 

The toughness of the MIG Is not purely 
an attribute of that airplane, but rather a 
general characteristic of all Jets. This Is 
being borne out by the fact that our con¬ 
ventional fighters in the tactical support 
phase of the Korean war alone are suffering 
losses considerably higher than that of our 
Jets so engaged. If we should become en¬ 
gaged In a global conflict where enemy air 
power would be encountered In large force, 
it Is my opinion that other than Jet fighters 
used for close support of our groimd forces 
would not survive. 

I believe that the most Important single 
lesson to all Americans from this action of 
ours in Korea is that the Russian world power 
can produce an airplane equal In perform¬ 
ance to America’s best. Any nation which 
can do this has the potential for a first-rate 
air power qualitatively as well as quantita¬ 
tively. 

Therefore, we must In all fields of research 
and development In fact, in our total na¬ 
tional effort, continuously work toward In¬ 
suring our security against any rising inter¬ 
national gangster. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have heretofore 
stated, it was the clear, concise, factual 
manner in which the article on aviation 
research was written by the noted au¬ 
thority. Gill Robb Wilson, that caused 
me to read it. 

The article, Continuous Research in 
Air Called Way To Overhaul Reds, con¬ 
tains so much information of deep and 
vital interest to the Members of this 
House concerned with the economic, ef¬ 
ficient. and ever-improved development 
of our military as well as civilian air¬ 
craft, that I am appending to this talk 
that article by Mr. Gill Robb Wilson; 
The Axb Wobld—Continuous Research xn 
AIR Calucd Wat To OvsBaATm Rsas 
(By GUI Rohh WUson) 

Superior Amerlcaa airmanship has been 
the chief factor in carrying the day against 
the flashy Soviet MlG-16 in air-to-air com¬ 
bat over Korea. 


Other contributing factors to the score 
against the liQO have been an exeeptlonally 
fine gunslgbt, excellent armament and the 
designed ability of American Jets to absorb 
combat damage. Nevertheless, the Red MIG 
has outperformed all antagonists in certain 
Important respects, notably speed and climb 
due to higher engine output. Red pilots 
have been able to break off combat at will or 
to force combat under conditions of their 
own choosing. 

This is the third time In American avia¬ 
tion history that the airmen of the United 
States have had to enter a war with victory 
depending upon the human factor. Ameri¬ 
can aviation was not technlcaUy ready for 
World War I. The pilots carried the burden 
of air victory flying inferior equipment. We 
were not ready fenr World War II. Again the 
pilots went out with obsolescent equipment 
to meet the enemy. And now In tbe Korean 
war, Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Chief of the 
Air Staff, points out that the MlG-16 tops 
the performance of the best we have thrown 
against them. 

XnCKLBNXSfl BLAMED 

It Is certainly not the Intention of the 
American people continuously to throw 
their sons up against such conditions. Yet 
this has been done successively and the re¬ 
sponsibility rests squarely at the door of the 
fickleness of public opinion. Each time the 
tiger steps behind a bush, the American peo¬ 
ple throw down their guns. 

The main reason for this Is official failure 
to explain to the people that national de¬ 
fense, especially air defense, has become a 
continuous scientific and industrial process. 
When a gap in that process Is created by cut¬ 
back of research, development, and pro¬ 
curement of aircraft, the lost ground can¬ 
not be regained by any sudden spurt to meet 
a crisis. 

Three results always accrue. One of these 
results Is that American technical power 
loses Itfi deterrent force in preventing war. 
The second result is that America pays high 
in loss of life and early defeats until she can 
spur her scientific and Industrial process. 
The third result is that rearmament is always 
achieved at the highest possible cost and at 
the greatest waste of natural resources. 

The superiority of the MIO-15 over our 
fighters in Korea Is due to the cut-back of 
Air Force procurement and development be¬ 
tween 1946 end 1949. In those years Amer¬ 
ican air power lost a minimum of three ex¬ 
perimental models, each model representing 
a vital step In aircraft performance. The 
aircraft Industry possessed the technical 
knowledge to make those advances which 
have to be made step by step, but it had no 
market for its knowledge in procurement 
orders. 

Therefore, American pilots entered the Ko- 
rean war with obsolescent planes and had 
to produce superior personal qualifications to 
make up for the difference against the 
MIG-16, which was a product of Russia's 
continuous and undlmlnished research and 
industrial program. 

In view of the rearmament program, the 
American processes again have been set in 
motion and within several years American 
pilots will have something better than obso¬ 
lescent airplanes, unless armistice in Korea 
again creates an emotional situation and 
stops the process. 

In the field of atomic energy the authority 
of the Atomic Energy Commission Is ac¬ 
cepted and the process of research, develop¬ 
ment, and production Is undiminished. In 
some manner our people must be made to 
understand that this same sort of philosophy 
Is essential to the creation of air power, 
and those responsible for it must concen¬ 
trate on explaining tbe how and why of Us 
character to our people. 
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Tourist in Spain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

or CONNBCTTCOT 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 20,1951 
Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include the following 
column by Danton Walker from the New 
York Dally News. Mr. Walker oflters an 
interesting panorama of Spanish life in 
this article. 

The Spanish Story 
Broadway 

(By Danton Walker) 
vacation notebook: the Spanish story 
Madrid. Spain. —Spain, or Espafla. as they 
call it here. Is hotter than a pistol just now. 
Not because of the weather, but because of 
that sixty-two lullllons that Uncle Sam is 
handing over to his new Mediterranean ally. 
If signs and symbols mean anything. Spain's 
stars are on the ascendant. Right after the 
news that Tio Samuel had given the back of 
his hand to France and Britain and decided 
to be practical, rain fell on Iberia for the first 
time In 7 years. And If there is anything 
that Spain needs worse than Yankee dollars. 
It Is water. If some of that folding money 
could be spared for hydroelectric plants to 
bring aqua from the snow-capped mountains 
to the sun-baked plains, it would be the 
greatest boon since Isabella hocked her 
jewels to back Columbus. A more Imme¬ 
diate need, to the Yankee tourist at any 
rate, is Interpreters who can both speak and 
understand English—not necessarily the 
same thing—^to bridge the awful gap be¬ 
tween those who speak no Spanish at all. 
like us. and those who speak and under¬ 
stand nothing else. *'It will take us 3 years 
to get ready for the American tourists," one 
harassed hotel proprietor observed, “and by 
that time they will have decided to go some¬ 
where else." The managements of the Rita 
and Palace, two of Europe’s finest hotels, 
have already started daily classes in foreign 
languages for employees. 

Madrid is the place where ladles wave fans 
Instead of cigarettes in public; where every¬ 
thing stops cold at 1 o’clock and does not 
resume until 4 p. m. (another custom that 
the Americans cannot understand); where 
the cocktail hour is around 9 and you do not 
get around to dining until an hour before 
midnight, and even the kids are still playing 
in the streets around 1 a. m.; where Amer¬ 
icans squeal at the first sight of blood In 
the bull ring, but remain to about “ole" at 
the toreros, who combine the grace of a bal¬ 
let dancer with the skill of a surgeon in dis¬ 
patching the bull—a noble animal which, 
being Spanish, would probably prefer thus 
dying In a blaze of glory to being bumped 
on the head Ignominlously by a butcher; 
where the Spanish not only have their bulls 
but eat them, too. In a soup that Includes 
everything from head to tail, but there are 
also to be had hambiu'guesas con tostado 
(y con mucho garlico). 

If the Americana continue to pile up, 
they’ll soon be calling the country Occupied 
Spain. From San Sebastian to Gibraltar, 
you’ll find ’em. Judging by the movies cur¬ 
rently on display. It may be well for Holly¬ 
wood that Spain has been Isolated these 
many years—Little Lord Pauntleroy (what¬ 
ever It is in Spanish) with Freddy Bartholo¬ 
mew and Mickey Rooney; Les Hermanoa Marx 
(Groucho. Chico, Harpo) In something star¬ 
ring Wendy Barrie (I). This “tipico" Span¬ 
ish cafes—El Chicote’s cellar museum with 


Its $260,000 collection of liquors of all na¬ 
tions; La Taberna Qitana, with a floor show 
■uggeatlng El Chico In Greenwich Village. 
The flamenco songs which come straight 
down from the Moors and the native 
dances—jotas, malaguefias, sevlllanas, ale- 
grias, bulerias, etc.—^with their never-vary¬ 
ing routines, of which the Spanish never 
tire. The gorgeous Gloria Romero, “max- 
ima estrella de la canci6n andaluz" at the 
Teatro Zarzuela, a natural for any Spanish 
floor show in New York and Spain’s No, 1 
movie star, a blonde named Mery (not Mary) 
Martin. 

Barcelona’s Paralelo, where the sounds of 
gypsy music and the click of the castanets 
go on all through the night from the side¬ 
walk cafes. Madrid's pride, the Prado Mu¬ 
seum. with Its priceless collection of Span¬ 
ish art, Including Goya’s famous strip¬ 
tease—^Maja Dressed and Maja Undressed— 
for which a duchess posed, and Goya’s etch¬ 
ings depicting the horrors of war dating from 
the time of Napoleon (wonder how many 
people who have lived In Pensacola. Fla., 
know that Its main street was named for 
Don Jose Palafox, defender of Zaragoza, In 
those same Napoleonic wars—so named by 
the British as a propaganda gesture to keep 
the Spanish on their side), the little gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored “albergues" scattered 
throughout the countryside—immaculately 
clean and more comfortable than our own 
motels. Toledo, center of Spain’s military 
Hfe, and the Alcazar, the Spanish West 
Point, bombed to rubble during the civil 
war, which will be maintained in ruin as 
a memorial to those who died there. 

Sights of Interest Include the northern 
province of Oallcla, where the majority of 
the Inhabitants are blonde, blue-eyed Span¬ 
iards who play bagpipes and dance Jigs. The 
German Volkswagen has made its appearance 
on the Iberian peninsula and made a big hit. 
It's a small, low-price car that utilizes very 
little gas. Ford is partly responsible, hav¬ 
ing invested In the enterprise. And all the 
other Bights and sounds and wonders make 
Spain and Portugal a new vacation paradise 
for the American tourist. 


The Nurcotifit MeSRce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following telegram: 

Washinoton, D. C., August 20,1951, 
Hon. Gordon CANriXLB, 

House Offlce Building. 

The American Legion is dedicated to the 
preservation, the welfare, the Integrity, and 
the safekeeping of the way of life that is 
the United States and for which we, as 
veterans, served and fought. The narootlos 
menace threatens the families of this coun¬ 
try, There are 27,000,000 children In this 
Nation who are the sons and daughters of 
veterans, and they represent more than 
half of the teen-age population. We spear¬ 
headed a narcotlcs-problem conference In 
New York City last June which was held to 
devise ways and means to combat this de¬ 
plorable menace and Its threat to our 
children. We are, therefore, amazed to learn 
that the proposed $400,000 supplemental 
budget for the Bureau of Narcotics has been 
cut in committee by 40 percent. In view 
of the flndings of the Senate Crime Com¬ 
mittee it la Inconceivable that such cut is 
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in the best interest of national welfare or In 
accord with public opinion. The full ap¬ 
propriation would provide a narcotics police 
force only slightly larger than that obtain¬ 
ing in 1930. We strongly urge you and your 
colleagues to restore the full fund which 
has been recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget. Even that may be Insulfiolent. 

EsuB Cocke, Jr., 
Nationol Commmder, 


A Citizen Nnila Some Lies About tiio State 
Department 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

OB' CALirORNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the af¬ 
fable and personable Lieutenant Gov¬ 
ernor of California, the Honorable Good¬ 
win J. Knight, is one of the most inde¬ 
fatigable and entertaining public speak¬ 
ers in California. On April 18, he made 
one of his typical speeches, reiterating 
some charges against the Secretary of 
State which were not unusual except for 
the fac L that Mr. John B. Elliott, of Los 
Angeles, challenged him to prove them. 
His attempts to do so are set forth in 
some correspondence between Mr. 
Elliott and Mr. Knight and Mr. Elliott 
and Mr. Acheson, which correspondence 
I should like to insert in our Record. 
The correspondence plainly shows the 
predicament in which some of the more 
partisan critics of the administration 
would find themselves if called upon to 
prove the serious charges which they 
casually make before audiences denied 
the opportunity to hear both sides and 
to analyze such charges in the light of 
the facts. Mr. John B. Elliott is one of 
the leading citizens of California. He 
has spared neither time nor expense in 
proving how irresponsible some partisan 
attacks can be, while at the same time 
serving notice on partisan orators that 
they cannot always escape the duty and 
obligation of proving their assertions. 
The full text of this most singular and 
Interesting material, as released to the 
press, follows: 

Editors: 

The following material Is for release In 
full or In part. The correspondence con¬ 
tained herein comprises an ofllclal answer to 
miscellaneous charges made from many in¬ 
stigated sources against United States Secre¬ 
tary of State Dean Acheson. 

The correspondence here Is either ad¬ 
dressed to or signed by Mr. John B. Elliott. 
Los Angeles civic leader, who acted in estab¬ 
lishing the facts concerned in certain typi¬ 
cal charges made by Lt. Gov Goodwin Knight 
of California, and the answers made by Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheson. 

All letters and correspondence reproduced 
herein are full quotations with no additions 
or deletions from originals. 

For purposes of clarity, Lieutenant Gov¬ 
ernor Knight’s charges and Secretary of 
State Acheson’B replies appear together In 
numerical order, separate from the corre¬ 
spondence. 

Los ANGXUBS. August 20.—Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson has specifically refuted 
12 charges made publicly against him by 
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Lt. Qov. Oocxlwln J. Knight, of CallXornla. 
In an eacchango of correspondence released 
today. 

Mr. John B. Elliott, Los Angeles civic 
leader* in making public the documentary 
story of the Acheson "smear.** said, ***rhe8e 
vicious charges to which Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor Knight has lent his name are but a 
repetition, in part, of Irresponsible accusa¬ 
tions that have frequently been made by 
various partisan political sources against an 
admittedly able and conscientious public 
official," 

"They have no foundation in fact,*’ Elliott 
said, "but are made with intent to destroy 
the good name and public reputation of Sec¬ 
retary Acheson ” 

In his statement. Secretary Acheson spe- 
cihcally answered all of Knight's charges, cit¬ 
ing documentary evidence. 

Elliott pointed out that quotations attrib¬ 
uted to Acheson were never made by him. 
and some detractors have repeatedly con¬ 
fused the record in attempting to identify 
Acheson with others who were charged with 
Communist affiliation. 

Searching the record for alleged statements 
of Acheson pertaining to Japan, Formosa, 
Chlang Kai-shek, the Chinese Nationalist 
Government, and Russian participation in 
Japanese administration, State Department 
officials found that quotations used by 
Knight in his 12 charges were neither ac¬ 
curate, nor in many cases in existence in any 
records, interviews, or correspondence. 

In attempting to identify Secretary Ache- 
son with Alger Hiss and the conferences at 
Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta, Knight charged 
the Secretary of State with having appointed 
Hiss to the American delegation. 

"TlUs statement is false, and Secretary 
Acheson has so testified under oath, before 
the Joint Armed Services and Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee, the State Department of* 
ficial record showed. 

"In response to a direct question from Sen¬ 
ator Knowiand, he (Acheson) stated that 
he made no recommendations of any kind 
that Hiss be sent on either of these mis¬ 
sions.** 

Elliott cited the 12 charges and 12 com¬ 
plete answers as evidence that smear tactics 
can be countered by revelations of the true 
record. 

"Every American who has witnessed the 
most reckless campaign of viliflcation against 
a public official ever seen in this country 
should read the complete text of Secretary 
Acbeson’s answers to the charges. 

"Attempts to tie Acheson to Communists, 
fellow travelers, and traitors have failed be¬ 
cause the record reveals nothing of the kind, 
and on the contrary. Secretary of State 
Acheson Is proved to be a great and patriotic 
public servant. 

"Attempts to damage the national admin¬ 
istration hy attacking Secretary Acheson have 
resulted in injuring the United States in the 
eyes of the world and have demonstrated 
tlie weakness of opponents of the adminis¬ 
tration in having nothing to offer except un¬ 
true, unjust, vicious criticisms." 

The text of the correspondence follows: 

Statement of John B. Eluott in Rexaasinq 
Acbeson-Knight CoaansPoNtiENce 

Herewith Is made public the original cor¬ 
respondence regarding the activities of the 
United States State Department, between 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. Lt. Gov. 
Goodwin J. Knight of California and myself. 

This correspondence followed a public ad¬ 
dress by Lieutenant Governor Knight at Chi¬ 
co, Calif, April 17th last, in which Mr. 
Knight charged Secretary Acheson with being 
"an American Neville Chamberlain,** who 
Is "more distrusted and despised than any 
man in modern American history"; who had 
"no friends and no defenders,** and demand¬ 
ed that "Acheson should get out.” I chal¬ 
lenged the integrity of Mr. Knight’s charges, 
and a: ked Mr Kaiglit for details. Mr. Knight 


replied by making twelve specific charges 
against Secretary Acheson, to which Mr. 
Acheson duly replied. Secretary Acheeon 
denounced Governor Knight’s charges, one 
by one, as either completely "false” or '‘mis¬ 
leading.” 

These vicious charges to which Governor 
Knight has lent his name, are but a repeti¬ 
tion. in part, of Irresponsible aociasatlons 
that have frequently been made by various 
partisan political sources against an admit¬ 
tedly able and conscientious public official. 
They have no foundation, in fact, but are 
made with intent to destroy the good name 
and public reputation of Secretary Acheson. 
This campaign of vilification has been car¬ 
ried on for 2 years. It follows, the Nazi 
technique of the "The Big Lie,” originated 
by Goebbels, of Hitler’s propaganda ministry, 
The theory of the success of "The Big Lie” 
is. if the lie la big enough, and repeated 
frequently enough, people finally will be¬ 
lieve It. 

These accusations against Secretary Ache- 
son have been repeated in various forms, by 
various people, throughout the cotintry, 
froir time to time, along the line of "The Big 
Lie.” So far, they have not succeeded in 
their object, but their vicious propaganda 
continues. I am glad to be able to assist 
in bringing to the light of day some phases 
of this venal conspiracy. 

Governor Knight has, I am sure, been mis¬ 
led into giving currency to these malicious 
Inventions. Those who are really back of 
these calculated slanders have been Intent 
upon destroying the good name and official 
reputation of the American Secretary of 
State, regardless of the disastrous effect 
upon our country’s vital interests through¬ 
out the world. Thus, communism is served 
as well as Stalin himself could do it. 

J. B. Eluott. 

(Associated Press Story published In the 

Los Angeles Times, of Wednesday, April 

18. 1961] 

Acheson Blamed roa FuuNa bt Lxeutenant 
G ovEENoa Knight 

Chico. April 17.—Lieutenant Governor 
Knight tonight blamed Dean Acheson 
for the firing of General MacArthur and 
said "no man in modern American history 
has been so distrusted and despised” as the 
Secretary of State. 

Said Knight, a Republican, In an address 
before the Chico Kiwanis Club: 

"The discharge of Gen. Douglas MacAr¬ 
thur was not any sudden explosive act of the 
President. It had been planned and hoped 
for over a period of many months. The 
architect of the blueprint of ‘exit MacAr¬ 
thur’ was Dean Acheson.” 

"no fbiendb” 

Knight declared Acheson has "no friends 
and no defenders. He stays only because of 
the stubborn will of the President.” 

He accused Acheson of fashioning a Far 
East policy of "dumping Chlang Kai-shek 
and destroying the democratic Republic of 
China.” 

Knight asserted “the danger of Acheson Is 
now BO real that we must view him as the 
American Neville Cbamberlain." Stalin, he 
said, would be encouraged by "the Acheson- 
British Socialist kowtowing to communism,” 
Just as Hitler was made strong by appease¬ 
ment. 

"Acheson should get out and America 
should get tough,” Knight said. 


Letter from John B. Elliott to Lt. Oov. 
Goodwin J. Knight RsQUBSTino Specific 
Details in LtExrrBNANT Governor Knight's 
Charges Against Secretart Acheson, April 
20. 1051 

April 20, 1051. 

Bon. Goodwin J. Knxcoit* 

£o« AngeUs, Calif. 

Dear Friend Goodie: As a peiaonal friend 
and a long-time admirer of yours, I am aston¬ 


ished at the'intemperate attack on Secre¬ 
tary of State Dean Acheson, recently accred¬ 
ited to you In the dally press from Chico. 
You are generally regarded as Impartial and 
Judicial. 1 have seen, as has nearly every¬ 
body else, over past months, the vicious and 
unrestrained attacks upon Secretary Ache- 
son steadily Increasing hi violence and 
tempo. Very recently these attacks have 
about ceased, due, probably, to the physical 
and factual exhaustion of the assailants. 

Your reported statements, however, seem 
to revive the most extreme and venomous 
assertions of these lately abandoned scur¬ 
rilous attacks. These expressions will. X am 
sure, have no good effect. They likely will 
serve only further to help divide America 
Into discordant camps, violently denouncing 
each other, and giving aid and comfort to 
our Communist enemies. 

This campaign of unprecedented personal 
attacks on Secretary Acheson have actually 
contained scarcely a vestige of truth, and 
no real aim, excepting, perhaps, a vain hope 
of gaining some unworthy political advan¬ 
tage. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheeon is not 
what has been so Intemperately charged. On 
the exact contrary, he is, without doubt, one 
of the ablest, most honorable, most per¬ 
suasive secretaries of state that the United 
States has had in Its entire history. He is 
BO regarded among the nations of the demo¬ 
cratic world, and would, I am sure, be so 
held in his own country were It not for the 
prejudice kindled by the torrent of slander 
and vilification that has been poured upon 
him. 

Of course. Secretary of State Acheson has 
made mistakes. Who has not? Have not 
we all? We should not forget, either that he 
holds probably the most difficult public office 
in the world today, with the United States 
In the very forefront of international storms 
that are violent, complex and dangerous be¬ 
yond anything the world has known before. 
In almost every corner of the globe, there 
are situations so desperate and of many and 
varied kinds, demanding immediate solution, 
and they are practically all up to the United 
States of America—up to Dean Acheson, 
United States Secretary of State, Washing¬ 
ton. D. C. 

Surely, we should all at least try to have 
the maximum degree of calmness, compas¬ 
sion, patience, and whatever personal hu¬ 
mility may be attained. 

Sincerely yours, 

John B. Elliott. 

P. 8.—The New York Herald Tribune, one 
of the leading Republican newspapers of this 
country said editorially yesterday: 

"There are no real Issues of underlying 
policy or patriotism; in this debate there are 
no traitors or devils, but only sincere men 
who may have different views as to method 
but are at one in their loyalty to the great 
ideal of freedom." 

J. B. E. 

Lxtter from Lt. Gov. Goodwin J, Knight to 

John B. Elliott Maxing Sfecific Charges 

Against Secretary Acheson* April 24, 

1051 

Sacramento, Calif., 

April 24, 1951. 

Mr. John B Eluott, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear John: *11118 Is In reply to your letter 
of April 20. 1 assure you that I was sorry 
to say anything in tlu< public press that 
would distress or annoy,you. I hasten to 
reassure you that my statements concern¬ 
ing Dean Acheson were not because he Is a 
Democrat nor because I feel that an attack 
upon him will help the Republicans. As 
a matter of fact, that Is a very doubtful 
premise. 

You state that the Secretary has made 
mistakes and who hasn’t? Of course, w 
all have, but, John, this subject is one which 
is very close to my heart and has nothing 
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to do vltb poUtlos. As ft veteran of the First 
World War, I have always been Interested In 
military matters, lify nephew was shot down 
five times over Europe as a pilot in the 8eo« 
ond World War. He is now a captain in a 
B-89. His mother is a widow and has no 
other children and so I look at Dean Acheson 
out of different eyes than many other peo¬ 
ple and what do I see? I do not just see 
mistakes of judgment or of timing. I see 
alliances which are violently unpatriotic and 
I protest against such connections in the 
high office you describe. We do not differ 
with Dean Acheson on a matter of policy or 
judgment. We differ with him on strict 
grounds of patriotism and honor and now I 
stop expressing opinions and go to facte. 

If you will examine the first four para¬ 
graphs of your letter you will see there Is not 
one fact stated. They are all opinions. Your 
fifth paragraph Is about Acheson's responsi¬ 
bilities and mistakes. Your sixth paragraph 
is one of appeal for confidence, good will, and 
so forth. I mention this to you so that there 
can be no doubt about my reply. Should my 
reply be a defense setting up my opinions 
against yours It would not Justify my posi¬ 
tion and would not be of any value. Be¬ 
cause a man's opinion on any subject Is no 
better than the information which supports 
it, I now proceed to give you Information 
and facts. These facts are documented and 
can be supported by the record. 

It Is natural for you. John, to read the 
good things your political party says about 
Dean Acheson, but you will be Interested to 
know that you are the first Democrat who 
has risen in his defense. No single Democrat 
In Sacramento has a kind word to say for him. 
Every veterans gproup in the United States has 
condemned him and demanded his impeach¬ 
ment. I don't believe that you have one who 
Is near and dear to your blood risking his life 
on the decisions made by Mr. Acheson and 
his staff. If you have, you have more faith 
In partisan politics than I have. 

I have long admired your strenuous efforts 
In behalf of good government and on many 
Issues I have stood shoulder to shoulder with 
you but on this one I must differ, based on 
the foregoing facts. If you have any defense 
for Dean Acheson on these facts, I eargerly 
await your factual presentation. If they are 
but denials they must be accompanied by 
proof by Blr. Acheson to you and to me. 

I join with you that this is a period of 
patience, humility, and good Judgment but 
patience can become a fault in the face of a 
record like this and it must be remembered 
that this is but a partial record of Dean 
Acheson'B faults and failings. 

In conolvislon, let me say, John, If these 
were the mistakes of a stupid but sincere 
man they might be overlooked but here is a 
brilliantly educated man in nefarious and 
secret collusion with violent enemies of my 
country. Place him alongside of Oeorge 
Washington, Alexander Hamilton, U. 8. 
Grant, Robert E. Lee and the act answers the 
question. 

I shall be Interested in your reactions to 
these facts. Please accept my remarks as a 
devoted American and not an ardent Repub¬ 
lican. 

Cordially yours, 

Gooowm Knioht, 
Lieutenant Governor. 

LmxR FaoM John B. Elliott to Secbxtakt 
Of* State Dean Acheson, Requesting An¬ 
swer to Lt. Gov. Goodwxn J. Knight's 
Accusations, Apeil 26, 1051 

Apbxl 26. 1061. 

Bon. Dean Acheson, 

Secretary of State, 

Washinffton, D. C. 

ICr Deak Me. Bbcbbtarv: I hope ycm may 
be able to note the enclosed corrcspondenee 
and newspaper cupping which I have had. 
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concerning you as Secretary of State, with 
my personal friend, Hon. Goodwin J. Knight, 
Lieutenant Governor of the State of Cali¬ 
fornia. You will see from Governor Knight’s 
letter that he makes some 12 specific charges 
against you. On account of the Governor’s 
prominence In the State of California, I 
would like to have the correct answers to 
the charges he makes. 

Could you pass this correspondence along 
to one of yoiu* assistants who would give me 
the information I wish in replying to Gover¬ 
nor Knight's accusations? 

I hope you do not mind my being a self- 
appointed, and doubtless altogether inade¬ 
quate, defender of yours. 

Very truly yours. 

John B. Elliott. 

Letter From John B. Elliott Replying to 

Lt. Qov. Goodwin J Knight's Letter and 

Inpormzno Mr. Kniqht That Re Has For¬ 
mally Requested Answek From Secretary 

Acheson 

May 1,1961. 

Hon. Goodwin J. Knight, 

Los Angeles, Calif, 

Dear Friend Goodwin ; I have been pleased 
to receive your letter of April 24 in reply to 
my letter of April 20, regarding Hon. Dean 
Acheson, United States Secretary of State, 
and would have replied sooner, but for being 
confined to my home for the past few days 
with a slight Illness. 

1 will write you further, in detail, when I 
have had time to secure necessary informa¬ 
tion, regarding the specific charges you make 
against the American Secretary of State. 
IncldentaUy, would you care to give me your 
sources of information on which yoiur 12 
charges against Secretary Acheson are based? 
That would help me more quickly to check 
the facts in the matter. 

Like yourself, I have no Interest In the 
political partisanship phase of the subject, 
but I am deeply interested in what I con¬ 
sider a dastardly political plot to destroy an 
honest and able public official, such as I 
have never seen before In my many years of 
experience in public affairs. Of course, I 
acquit you of any part in this plot. 

Secretary Acheson will not destroy Amer¬ 
ica. But such wild, unrestrained cabals and 
"smears,” as we see using every agency, no 
matter how vicious or unfair, to harm a 
man in public esteem, can destroy America. 

You point out that my letter to you was 
one largely of personal opinion. I Intended 
It to be so. I was merely writing you, re¬ 
garding your own opinions, as expressed in 
the dally press, which I submit, contained 
strong language and few facts. Quoting a 
few samples of '‘opinion” from your speech 
at Chico, as published: 

"No man In modern American history has 
been so distrusted and despised as the Sec¬ 
retary of State • • • The architect of the 
blueprint of 'exit MacArthur' was Dean Ache- 
son • * • Acheson has no friends and 

no defenders • • * the danger of Ache¬ 

son is now so real that we must view him 
as the American Neville Chamberlain 
• • • Stalin, he said, would be encour¬ 
aged by 'the Acheson-Brittsh Socialist kow¬ 
towing to communism'.” 

Also, in your letter to me, next to the 
closing paragraph, regarding Secretary Ache- 
son, you say: 

"Here is a brilliantly educated man in 
nefarious and secret collusion with the 
enemies of my country.” 

Of course, if that single statement of yours 
were, in any sense, true. Dean Acheson would 
be guilty of treason, and would be put on 
trial on that charge, the penalty for which, 
on conviction, could be death. It is such 
extreme and Solent statements that I de¬ 
nounce. The only effect of such etatemente 
la to do harm to the United States of 
America. Such charges, which I believe 
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Utterly baseless, serve to supiidy ammunition 
to those you call the enemies of my country, 
rather than does any supposed secret collu¬ 
sion by a Federal official. 

If you really believe such statement as 
this one you make about Secretary Acheson. 
I venture the suggestion that you should 
have put In your lull time, when you were 
recently at the National Capital, in bringing 
quickly such a terrible traitor as you de¬ 
scribe, promptly to the bar of justice. Did 
you do anything like that? As the patriotic 
American you assert (and I believe you are, 
but misguided) I believe you should not 
rest one moment imtll every real traitor, 
such as you allege, is behind bars. One 
should act. in such circumstances, and not 
continue hurling wild and scurrilous accu¬ 
sations. 

1 think too. no one can successfully assert 
his superiority over others in patriotic en¬ 
deavor. Members of my family, my only 
son, and many dear friends, were in the late 
war, Atlantic and Pacific, and some of them 
never returned. But my concern for all of 
those whose lives are endangered in the de¬ 
fense of our country is not at all lessened 
because they happen not to be blood rela¬ 
tives of mine, and may be, to me, unknown. 
I have the same feeling for the safety of all. 
It should not be difficult to encompass the 
thought that human sympathy and compas¬ 
sion can pass beyond the bounds of blood 
relatives and personal attachments, and In¬ 
clude all who are risking their lives in oUr 
defense. Doubtless, the lives of those who 
do not happen to be relatives of ours, are, 
to them, equally precious. 

It is such thoughts, my dear Goodwin, that 
give me much apprehension when I see men 
of intelligence and high position, like your¬ 
self. give utterance to reckless calumny 
against those occupying positions of author¬ 
ity and great responsibility in our Govern¬ 
ment in times of national emergency, the re¬ 
sult of which is certain adversely to affect the 
welfare and safety of the very ones about 
whom a real concern Is professed. Rash 
charges and Intemperate language give aid 
and comfort to our Communist enemies, and 
serve only to increase the danger to all, in¬ 
cluding those already in imminent peril In 
our defense. 

I think your statement that the local sen¬ 
timent at Sacramento is unanimously adverse 
to Secretary Acheson, Is not Impressive. The 
American public has had little or no oppor¬ 
tunity to read, for months past, anything 
regarding Secretary Acheson except the reck¬ 
less and violent outbursts of those behind 
the partisan plot to "get Acheson.” regardless, 

It might help if you would suggest to those 
whom you contact at Sacramento that they 
read the 40-odd pages In Robert 8. Allen's 
"The Truman Merry-Go-Round” (Vanguard. 
1050) devoted to Secretary Acheson and the 
United States State Department, in which 
Mr. Allen concluded with this sentence: 

"Dean Acheson Is the greatest Secretary 
of State since Henry L. Stlmsou.” 

Mr. Robert Allen, the author of that book, 
is ft very able, experienced and concededly re¬ 
liable Washington correspondent, and cer¬ 
tainly one not prejudiced in favor of the 
present national administration. Inciden¬ 
tally. Mr. Allen Is, with you, a fellow United 
States veteran of the World War, having been 
wounded, and lost an arm In the service. 

Also your acquaintances, who are so op¬ 
posed to the Secretary, might read Mr. Elmer 
Davis' article In Harpers Magazine for March, 
1961, entitled: "The Crusade Against Ache¬ 
son." Elmer Davis is one of the best known 
and most reliable journalists in Washington, 
D. C., 10 years on the staff of the New York 
'Hmee, a national newscaster, and during 
World War II, head of the Office of War In¬ 
formation, and so forth. 

To save you the trouble of looking up Ri¬ 
mer Davis’ able article, herewith are a few 
quotations of fact and opinion from It; 
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montht past BepubUcan orators bad 
been denouncing him (Aeheeon) with a viru¬ 
lence seldom equaled, and a shameless men¬ 
dacity quite unequaled in my recollection/* 

‘‘There has been nothing quite like that 
In American history. Not merely because 
they were denouncing as a Communist (or a 
protector of Communists: they could never 
quite agree on their story) the man who had 
done more to check the advance of Russian 
aggression than any other public official we 
have ever had/* 

“The demand for Acheson's removal was 
overwhelmingly supported in the House 
caucus; but only 23 of the 42 Republican Sen¬ 
ators voted for it. Five voted against it— 
AncEN, Lamgeb, Mokse, and the two Smiths; 
14 others had at least the courage not to 
vote at all/' 

“But why this vicious and sustained attack 
on a man of whom the President said, cor¬ 
rectly. that ‘no official in our Government has 
been more alive to communism's threat to 
freedom, or more forceftU In resisting It/ ’* 

"The first of his great achievements, the 
North Atlantic Treaty, had been largely 
prepared by Marshall and Lovett; but Ache- 
son finished the work of concluding it, and 
led the way In the more difficult task of per¬ 
suading the Senate to approve It." 

"The result was the greatest of Ache8on‘8 
achievements—the persuading of the United 
Nations Assembly to declare Its own compe. 
tence to act when the Security Council la 
paralyzed by the veto. As Vlshlnsky correct¬ 
ly (and furiously) declared, this was a com¬ 
plete change in the character of the United 
Nations. For the first time It became an or¬ 
ganization which could really do something, 
even If a great power wanted It to do noth¬ 
ing This was the most brilliant American 
diplomatic victory of many decades, and the 
best kind of diplomatic victory, won not by 
pressure but by persuasion, by convincing 
other nations that their Interest was Iden¬ 
tical with ours." 

"Sometimes it seems that some of the per¬ 
formances of this past year have divulged 
the secret of the Republic—that while you 
may not be able to fool all of the people all 
of the time, you can fool enough of them 
enough of the time to gain your end." 

I will write you fiirther In relation to your 
charges against Secretary Acheson as soon as 
1 am in possession of the full facts In rela¬ 
tion thereto. 

Very sincerely yours, 

John B Elliott. 

Reply or Secbetaky of State Dean Acheson 

TO John B. ELLforr, Promising Specztic 

AND Documented Replies to Charges, May 

14. 1951 

May 14, 1961, 

John B. Elliott, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Bllzott: Thank you very much 
ior your letters of April 26 and May 7 and 
your telegram of May 1 concerning the criti¬ 
cism of me by Lieutenant Governor Knight. 
The statements which Mr. Knight made are 
either entirely incorrect or distortions of the 
true situation, and I have asked that you be 
sent a careful, factual reply to these asser¬ 
tions. 1 hope to make this information 
available to you in the near future. 

I very much appreciate your writing me In 
the spirit that you did. and X am deeply 
grateful for your support. 

Sincerely yours. 

Dean Acheson. 

During the interim, awaiting the reply to 
Lt. Gov, Goodwin J. Knight’s specific charges. 
Secretary Acheson and the United States 
State Department were concerned with 
affairs of the greatest International im¬ 
portance. 

Following will be found the 12 charges 
made by Lieutenant Governor Knight in 


numerical order, followed by the speolflc an<* 
ewers by Secretary Acheson. 

John B. Sluott. 

To John B. Elliott, to Which State 

Dbpabtment OrrictkL Replies Were 

Appended, June 28, 1951 

The Secretary or State, 
Washington, June 28, 1951. 
John B. Elliott, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Elliott: Ar I wrote you In May, X 
asked my staff to prepare a factual reply to 
the assertions made by Ideutenant Governor 
Knight concerning my role in the conduct of 
our foreign policy. Shortly after that all of 
us were swamped with the work Involved In 
preparing for the hearings of the Joint Sen¬ 
ate Committee on United States Policy in 
the Par East. Only within the last tew days 
have we been able again to turn our atten¬ 
tion to certain of the questions which were 
pending before these hearings began. I 
greatly regret the resulting delay in answer¬ 
ing your letter, but 1 am sure that you under¬ 
stand the position in which I found myself. 

I am glad to repeat the statement I made 
In my previous letter to you that the asser¬ 
tions contained in Mr. Knight’s letter are 
either entirely Incorrect or distortions of 
the truth. In order to assist you In answer¬ 
ing these assertions, I am enclosing a memo¬ 
randum which deals with them point by 
point. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to set 
the record straight. 

Sincerely yours. 

Dean Acheson. 

Official Answers by Secretary Dean 
Acheson 

Charge. 1. (a) "On December 23, 1949, Mr. 
Acheson sent out Instructions to diplomatic 
and consular personnel In Asia that Formosa 
was doomed and exi>endable " 

Answer; The communication of December 
23. 1949, on Formosa referred to was in no 
sense an instruction. It was a guide In the 
psychological warfare being waged against 
the Communists In the Far East. Common- 
sense tactics in psychological warfare call 
for maximizing gains and minimizing losses. 
At this time, the Intelligence branches of the 
various agencies of the Government agreed 
that the Nationalist garrison on Formosa was 
Incapable ol holding the Island against a de¬ 
termined Communist assault which was then 
being readied. They further stated that the 
only way the island could be hold was by 
reinforcing its defenses with American 
troops. 

While acknowledging the strategic impor¬ 
tance of Formosa, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had advised the Government that it was 
not sufficiently important to warrant send¬ 
ing enough ground elements of an American 
army that was already spread dangerously 
thin to Insure a successful defense of the 
island. 

In the light of these facts, Gen. Albert 
Wedemeyer sent a memorandum on the mat¬ 
ter to George V. Allen, then Assistant Secre¬ 
tary ol State for Public Affairs. It Is quoted 
here as read by General Wedemeyer when 
he was a witness at the MacArthur hear¬ 
ings: 

"In a memorandum for the executive sec¬ 
retary of the National Security Council, the 
Secretary of State • • • stated that un¬ 

der present circumstances the passage of 
Formosa under Communist control by ex¬ 
ternal or Internal action appears prob¬ 
able « • * since there appears no cer¬ 

tain assurance that Formosa can be denied 
to Communist control by political and eco¬ 
nomic measures alone. 

"Further, the Joint Chiefs of Staff at their 
meeting of August 16 reaffirmed their pre¬ 
vious view that overt United States military 


action to deny Communist domination of 
Formosa would not be Juatlfled. However, 
I also note that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
believe that the probabilities of the Formosa 
situation make it more than ever necessary 
that every effort be made to forestall any 
weakening of the over-all United States po¬ 
sition with respect to the Philippines, the 
Byukyus, and Japan. In Department of the 
Army consideration of this matter, it appears 
to be particularly desirable that, should For¬ 
mosa be lost, this event should have a mini¬ 
mum of 111 effects of the governments and 
peoples of western-oriented nations and par¬ 
ticularly those of the Far Bast. Accordingly, 
It occurs to me that, if not already Instituted, 
you may desire to consider Information mea¬ 
sures designed to accomplish this end." 

Consequently, the directive was sent to 
personnel In United States missions to try 
to minimize the damage to American prestige 
In the Far East if Formosa should fall. The 
directive advised the people of the Foreign 
Service of the details of the situation and 
urged that in their dally contacts they play 
down rather than emphasize the strategic 
importance of Formosa in case the Island 
fell to the Chinese Reds. 

The directive related solely to psychologi¬ 
cal warfare and In no way related to admin¬ 
istration policy or intentions toward the 
island. 

The policy of the American Government 
has unwaveringly maintained that the 
United States must do everything within its 
capacities to prevent seizure of Formosa by 
a hostile force. A variant on the same theme 
Is the allegation which Is numbered (6) In 
Lieutenant Governor Knight's letter of April 
24, 1951 "Dean Acheson recommended the 
abandonment of Formosa after the legiti¬ 
mate Government of China had been forced 
to flee to the island.’’ In this form the alle¬ 
gation appears to be u distorted construction 
of the speech made by the Secretary of State 
at the National Press Club in February 1950. 
In the Press Club talk, the Secretary referred 
to the American line that was vitally strategic 
to our Pacific position—which ran (and 
runs) from Japan through the Ryukyus to 
the Philippines. The defense of these posi¬ 
tions he presented as basically an American 
responsibility. They must be held at all 
costs. Inferentially, an attack on them 
would be regarded as an overt act of war. 

It Is noteworthy that the full text of this 
section of the speech Is rarely quoted by 
those making the above allegation, because 
the Secretary goes on to say that Formosa is 
important to the security of the United 
States and that we must use every means at 
our disposal to deny It to a hostile force. 

For a time the means at our disposal were 
confined to political and economic. Now, 
with an increase of our military forces and 
in our production of weapons and equipment, 
we are able to provide the Nationalist garri¬ 
son on Formosa with material assistance and 
needed training. Approximately $90,000,000 
worth of arms and ordnance has been given 
the Nationalists and another $300,000,000 is 
scheduled for this year. In addition, a 600- 
man military mission is on the Island assist¬ 
ing In the reorganization of Chiang’s forces. 

Charge: 1 (b) "On June 19, 1947, before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. 
Acheson testified there was no danger of a 
Communist defeat of Chlaug Kai-shek." 

Answer: The record has been checked, and 
Mr. Acheson did not testify before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on June 19, 1947, 
on China or on any other matters. This 
allegation would appear to be a distorted 
version of testimony which Mr. Acheson gave 
to the same House committee a year earlier. 
Mr. Acheson’s 1946 testimony was in support 
of a bill, endorsed also by General Marshall. 
Secretary of War Patterson, and Admiral 
Ramsey, of the Navy Department, to provide 
military advice and assistance to the Repub¬ 
lic of China 
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A eareftU examination of the record of the 
1946 heartags diecloeea no Indication of any 
testimony to the effect of the above-quoted 
allegation. 

Charge: 1. (c) *'On July 80,1949, he wrote 
a letter to the President of the United States 
stating that no amount of aid could have 
saved Chtang.’* 

Answer; In the letter of July 80. 1949, 
which transmitted the State Department’s 
compilation on United States relations with 
China to the President, there Is no such 
statement as that attributed to him, namely, 
“no amount of aid could have saved Chlang." 
The full text of the letter has, of course, 
been a matter of record for some time. This 
assertion is apparently a twisted construe* 
tlon of the paragraph appearing on the page 
numbered XV In the volume United States 
Relations With China. This reads: 

“A realistic appraisal of conditions in 
China past and present, leads to the con* 
elusion that the only alternative open to 
the United States was full-scale intervention 
In behalf of a government which bad lost 
the confidence of its own troops and its own 
people. Such Intervention would have re¬ 
quired the expenditure of even greater sums 
than had been fruitlessly spent thus far, the 
command of national armies by American 
officers, and the probable participation of 
American Armed Forces—land, sea and air— 
In the resulting war. Intervention of such 
a scope and magnitude would have been 
resented by the mass of the Chinese people, 
would have diametrically reversed our his¬ 
toric policy, and would have been condemned 
by the American people. 

“ • • • Nothing that this country did, 

or could have done within the reasonable 
limits of Its capabilities, could have changed 
that result; nothing that was left undone by 
this country has contributed to It.” 

Charge: 2. “In 1946 against the advice of 
United States Ambassador Arthur Bliss Lane, 
Mr. Acheson approved a loan of $90,000,000 
to Communist Poland. The counsel In this 
transaction was Donald Hiss, brother of Alger 
Hiss, and for this loan Dean Acheson’s law 
firm, of which Donald Hiss Is a member, 
received a $60,000 fee,” 

Answer: The Inferences of this charge are 
false and are based upon a distortion of the 
public record. The Polish loan and Mr. 
Acheson’s connection therewith was thor¬ 
oughly explored by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations on January 13, 1949, 
when Mr. Acheson was up for confirmation 
as Secretary of State. When Mr. Acheson 
became Assistant Secretary of State on Feb¬ 
ruary 1,1941, he severed all connections with 
the law firm of which he had been a partner. 
The Interest which Mr. Acheson had In the 
firm was computed and paid to him before 
he entered the Department of State. The 
loan negotiations with Poland did not begin 
until more than 4 years later and were com¬ 
pleted In 1948 

The firm functioned purely In a legal ca¬ 
pacity and handled the contracts and the 
drawing of the Instruments necessary to 
apply for a loan and to operations under 
the loan. No member of the firm approached 
Secretary Acheson in any way during the 
period that the loan was under consideration. 

As Acting Secretary of State and on the 
instructions of Secretary Byrnes, Mr. Acheson 
approved the loan after It had been favorably 
considered by the responsible officers of the 
Department who were Interested in It. 
These Included the responsible officers in the 
economic offices under Mr. Clayton and in the 
political offices under Mr. Dunn. The late 
Senator Vandenberg was informed of the 
proposed credit and his suggestion was fol¬ 
lowed that fuU pubUolty be given to the 
commitments by FoUsb provisional 
government of national unity in connection 
with the loan. Secretary Acheson subse¬ 
quently suspended the loan because these 
commitments were not being met. The loan 


was reinstated when these objections were 
satisfied. Subsequently, when the Commu¬ 
nist grip on Poland tightened, the unused 
part of the credit was cut off effective Janu¬ 
ary 31. 1948. 

As you know, at the time the loan was 
made, the Polish Ooverxunent still included 
democratic elements, and it was hoped that 
the loan would assist these elements In fend¬ 
ing off full Soviet control. A strong appeal 
for United States credits to Poland was made 
by Mr. Mlkolaycsyk, Vice Premier of the 
Polish Government and leader of the anti¬ 
communists forces In Poland, when he called 
on Mr. Truman on December 5, 1946. 

Another Important reason for making the 
loan then was the fact that the democratic 
countries of Western Europe wore suffering a 
severe coal shortage, whUe Poland had a large 
surplus of coal which could not be moved for 
lack of transportation at the Polish mines. 
The major portion of the loan was intended 
for the purchase of transportation equip¬ 
ment. Equipment purchased imder the loan 
was subsequently used by the Poles In mak¬ 
ing heavy shipments of coal to western Eu¬ 
ropean countries. This was a substantial 
factor In the revival of the economies of 
Western Europe. 

Charge: 3. “On July 20, 1949. Mr. Acheson 
stated that there were no Communists In the 
State Department. This statement has since 
proved to he completely false and iintrue.” 

Answer: Mr. Acheson stated at that time 
that he knew of no Communists In the State 
Department. This statement has never been 
proved false. He can reiterate now that he 
knows of no Commimists, Communist sym¬ 
pathizers, or security risks in the Depart¬ 
ment of State. Moreover, an experienced, 
capable, and vigilant Security Division of 
more than 100 trained Investigators, whose 
job is everlastingly to check and recheck the 
loyalty and dependability of the staff of the 
Department, doesn’t know of any. We have 
had the benefit of operating with the FBI 
and either the FBI or the Department has 
run full field Investigations on all our peo¬ 
ple In sensitive Jobs. It can be guaranteed 
further that If the security and loyalty ma¬ 
chinery does turn up a Communist, a sym¬ 
pathizer, or a security risk, or a person of 
whose loyalty and dependability there Is a 
reasonable doubt, their connection with the 
Department will be brought to an abrupt 
end. 

Charge: 4. “Dean Acheson has never re¬ 
pudiated his support of Alger Hiss. Previous 
to this time Dean Acheson sponsored the 
Hiss brothers to Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolf Berle, although Whittaker Chambers 
had denounced them as Soviet agents. Alger 
Hiss, of course, is In the penitentiary as a 
perjurer and traitor.” 

Answer: The several statements about 
Alger HIU that Secretary Acheson has made 
in response to questions have been widely 
misinterpreted. 

He has never In any way condoned the 
offense of which Alger Hiss has been found 
guilty. The Supreme Court Is the highest 
coxirt of Justice In the Nation. It has acted. 
As far as he Is concerned, the decision of 
the court disposes of the matter. 

The allegation with respect to sponsoring 
the Hiss brothers apparently Is an Interpre¬ 
tation of Mr. Berle’s testimony before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
when he declared: 

“I checked on the two Hiss boys. Spe¬ 
cifically, I checked with Dean Acheson, and 
later I checked when Acheson became As¬ 
sistant Secretary of State and Alger Hiss 
became his executive assistant. * * • 

“Acheson said that he bad known the 
family and these two boys from childhood 
and he could vouch for them absolutely.” 

Mr. Berle's memory is faulty. Mr. Ache- 
son saw Mr. Berle on this matter only once, 
In March 1941, 2 years after Mr. Berle says 
Chambers came to see him. 


The facts are that Alger Hiss was never 
Mr. Acheson 'B assistant nor employed In hla 
office In any capacity whatever, except when 
Mr. Acheson became Acting Secretary or 
Under Secretary of State when It could be 
said that everyone In the Department was 
imder his direction. 

When Mr. Acheson became Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of State in 1941, he needed an assist¬ 
ant and arranged for the transfer of Donald 
Hiss to that position. At the time, Donald 
Hiss was working for Mr. Blackwell Smith In 
the Office of Production Management. In 
BCarch of 1941, Mr. Berle came to Mr. Acheson 
and said that he had information about one 
of the Hiss brothers which would make his 
presence embarrassing to Mr. Acheson and 
to the Department. Mr. Acheson asked him 
which brother It was and Mr. Berle replied 
that he could not tell him. 

Mr. Acheson thereupon checked with Don¬ 
ald Hiss and satisfied himself that there was 
no reason why Donald Kiss was not com¬ 
pletely fit to act as his assistant. That Is 
still the Secretary’s oplnlcm. 

When Mr. Berle states that Mr. Acheson 
told him he had known these boys from 
childhood and could vouch for them abso¬ 
lutely, his memory plays him false. The 
Secretary told him that his former senior 
partner. Judge Covington, had known them 
since childhood, and that Mr. Acheson had 
seen Donald and his wife at social gather¬ 
ings and respected and liked them both. 

The foregoing Information was ixrovided 
under oath In his testimony on the hearings 
on his nomination as Secretary of State be¬ 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign Re¬ 
lations. the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress, on January 13, 1049. The page 
numbers are 6 , 7, and 8 . 

Charge: 6 . “Dean Acheson recommended 
the abandonment of Formosa after the legiti¬ 
mate government of China had been forced 
to flee to the Island.” 

Answer: The position of Mr Acheson axul 
the policy of our Government toward For¬ 
mosa had been stated In reply to assertion 
No. 1. This statement shows that the above 
charge Is entirely false. 

Charge; 6 . “Dean Acheson and hts friends, 
including Owen Lattimore, encouraged a 
Communist rebellion in China, and they re¬ 
ferred in public addresses to the Commu¬ 
nists as ’agrarian reformers.' These agrarian 
reformers are now murdering and torturing 
American boys In Korea." 

Answer: This statement is false—keel to 
keelson. 

United States policy as executed by Secre¬ 
tary Acheson and his predecessors gave 
Chlang generous and consistent backing- 
military, monetary, and political. At VJ-day 
a United States program to organize and 
equip 39 Chinese Nationalist divisions was 
half completed and a similar program to 
provide Chlang with 8»/3 ah' groups, some¬ 
what less. Both these programs were com¬ 
pleted in the postwar period. 

Fifty thousand United States marines wore 
moved into North China to Insure a smooth 
Nationalist take-over. An American sea and 
airlift shifted nearly a half million Na¬ 
tionalist troops Into sensitive areas of North 
China to enable the Nationalists to take 
control of the area. TThese moves made It 
possible for China’s forces to accept the sur¬ 
render of hundreds of thousands of troops 
of the Japanese Army which would otherwise 
have been completely impossible and there¬ 
by came into possession of huge quantities 
of Japanese arras. Moreover, China alone, 
of all the nations of the globe, continued to 
receive military lend-lease after VJ-day. 

After the foregoing, the United States 
continued to help Chlang In hla struggle 
with the Communists with grants of eco¬ 
nomic and military assistance and main¬ 
tained a military mission with the National¬ 
ist regime to provide military advice. The 
flow of this aid was Interrupted only by the 
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Marshall mtaslon and for good reason. As 
early as 1937, Chlong Is on record as bellev> 
Ing that the differences between the Kuo- 
mlntang and the Chinese Beds could not be 
settled by military means—but only by polit¬ 
ical means. He initiated negotiations with 
the Communists—with Ambassador Hurley 
as mediator. General Marshall went to 
China to replace Hurley at Chiang’s invita¬ 
tion to assist in the effort to imlte China 
politically (under Chlang's control) and to 
demobillae all but 10 divisions of the Red 
army—ending its existence as a separate 
military force. The 10 dlvisious were to be¬ 
come a part of a eo-divislon Republic of 
China Army—with the remaining 60 dlvl- 
Blons Nationalist troops. 

General Marshall strove to arrange a 
truce—believing that negotiations and civil 
war could not be conducted simultaneously. 
He temporarily shut off arms aid because 
truce efforts had no chance of success if the 
Nation he represented continued to supply 
munitions to one of the parties to the truce. 
When General Marshall gave up hla attempt 
to reconcile the contending parties, the sup¬ 
ply of aid to Chlang was resumed. A com¬ 
plete breakdown of that aid appears In the 
appendix of the MacArthur hearings. Since 
1941, the United States has provided the 
Nationalists with $1,800,000,000 worth of 
military assistance and $1,700,000,000 worth 
of economic aid. 

Secretary Acheson has declared on several 
occasions that he does not remember ever 
having mot Owen Lattimore—^whlch hardly 
qualifies the latter as a friend. Four Sec¬ 
retaries of State. Including Mr. Acheson. have 
stated in writing for the official record that 
Mr. Lattimore exerted no Infiuence on the 
United States policy—a fact completely ob¬ 
vious to anyone who takes the trouble to 
compare United States action In the Far 
East with Lattlmore’s recommendations. 
Lattimore was on the rolls of the Department 
of State for 4 months as a consultant on the 
Pauley mission on Japanese reparations. He 
Is not in the employ of the Department. He 
la neither an adviser nor a consultant. 

The phrase "agrarian reformer" was not 
originated by the Secretary of State and as 
comprehensive a check as was possible of his 
talks shows that he does not so refer to the 
Chinese Communists. The record does show 
that former Ambassador Patrick Hurley In a 
speech before the National Frees Club on 
November 37, 1845, rescribed the Chinese 
Reds as reformers. He also declared that 
"the only difference between Chinese Com¬ 
munists and Oklahoma Republicans is that 
the Oklahoma Republicans are not armed." 

The phrase "agrarian reformer" was also 
used in 1939 and 1940 by Freda Utley, a re¬ 
formed Communist writer (she declares she 
recanted in 1931) allegedly an expert on the 
Par East. Miss Utley’s most recent book 
The China Story has been employed as a 
source by Senator Bsewstek and Senator 
McCarthy. 

Charge: 7. "Dean Acheson acted as counsel 
to Lauchlin Currie when Currie appeared be¬ 
fore a committee of Congress to defend him¬ 
self against proven charges of aiding the 
Communists in the espionage network." 

Answer: Mr. Acheson was retained by 
Lauchlin Currie in connection with his ap¬ 
pearance before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities on the I6th uf 
August 1948. Mr. Currie appeared before the 
committee at his own request to testify con¬ 
cerning statements made about him by Miss 
Elizabeth Bentley. The committee unani¬ 
mously observed that no charge of Commu¬ 
nist Party affiliation was made against Mr. 
Currie. In contrast to the "proven charges" 
referred to In the allegation. It is a fact that 
since Mr. Currie’s testimony regarding them 
no further action has ever been taken. 

As for the commltte’s reaction to Mr. Cur¬ 
rie’s appearance and as to the Secretary's 
professional function as a legal adviser, your 


attention Is directed to a statement by Rep¬ 
resentative MUHor. which appears on page 
876 of the hearings of the committee of the 
Eightieth Congress, second seulon. Repre- 
aentative Munot stated: "I think that is all, 
Mr. Chairman, although I would like to have 
the record show that Mr. Oiurrie, In addition 
to having answered questions in a forthright 
manner, came here without benefit of coun¬ 
sel to whisper in his ear the answer he should 
give to the committee. I think that Is very 
commendable. 

Charge: 8. "Dean Acheson stated under 
oath before a Senate committee before his 
confirmation as Under Secretary of State that 
Russia should share in the administration of 
Japan. It is no defense to now say that 
that was a long time ago and Russia was our 
ally. Even the man on the street knew at 
that time that Russia had been in the war 
only a few days and had already proven 
herself a doubtful and dangerous ally." 

Answer: At the request of the Depart¬ 
ment, the staff of the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee has searched the commit¬ 
tee’s records for the period Immediately prior 
to and following the confirmation of Mr. 
Acheson as Under Secretary of State. Au- 
gust-September 1946, and has been unable 
to find any statement such as the one re¬ 
ferred to. A similar search of the records of 
the Department shows that on September 26, 
1946. Acting Secretary Acheson was asked at 
press conference: 

"Can you tell us when and where the 
Russians accepted the thesis that the United 
States would be the deciding voice in Jap¬ 
anese policy? Was that at Potsdam or 
Crimea?" 

Answer. I don’t think I can comment 
about that. Of course, as you know, all the 
allies have accepted the Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander who is General MacArthur. He must 
go forward and do things. It la inherent In 
that decision. Of course, there Is no disposi¬ 
tion whatever on the part of the American 
Government to exclude anybody. What we 
are trying to do is to go forward with the 
Job and work out the best methods of solu¬ 
tion that we can. 

The foregoing is the only segment that 
could be found in a voluminous record which 
could possibly, by any stretch or twist, be 
construed as placing Secretary Acheson in 
the position of advocating a Soviet part in 
the administration of Japan. The extent 
to which this allegation Is an outright mis¬ 
representation is shown by the facts. 

The facts are that the machinery for the 
administration of Japan completely recog¬ 
nized the major role of the United States in 
the defeat of that country and the dominant 
United States Interest therein, while at the 
same time recognizing the interests of other 
countries who shared in the burdens of the 
war and obtaining their cooperation and sup¬ 
port in the administration. 

At the time of the surrender, the agree¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom, China, and the 
Soviet Union was obtained to the appoint¬ 
ment by the United States of the supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers who had 
sole executive responsibility for the conduct 
of the occupation. This was confirmed by 
the Moscow Agreement of December 1946, 
which also established the Far Eastern Com¬ 
mission, consisting of the ll nations who had 
participated in the war against Japan, and 
the Allied Council for Japan, consisting of 
the United States. British Commonwealth, 
the Soviet Union, and China. While the FBO 
was given the task of formulating policy for 
the occupation, the position of the United 
States was fully protected by provisions for 
the use of the veto and the Issuance by the 
United States of Interim directives where 
the agreement of the Commission could not 
be obtained. The Allied Council for Japan 
had an advisory capacity only. 

During the :^rlod that the basic policies 
for the occupation were being formulated, a 


remarkable degree of imanimity and support 
for the United States policy toward Japan 
was achieved In the Far Eastern Commission, 
virtually all of the major decisions being ap¬ 
proved by all of the other countries included 
on the Commission, including the Soviet 
Union. 

Thus, without In any way impinging upon 
United States responsibilities for Japan, a 
wide and important degree of international 
support was obtained lor our policies toward 
that country. The record of the Par Eastern 
Commission is a bright and all-too-little 
noticed chapter in post-war cooperation and 
one in which we and the other participating 
countries can rightfully take pride. 

Charge: 9. "Mr. Acheson while heading the 
American delegation in the formation of 
UNRBA insisted on the veto to please the 
Soviet Union and supported all Soviet de¬ 
mands. thus leaving the United States im¬ 
potent to control UNRRA although the 
United States put up all the money." 

Answer: This allegation is false. Mr. 
Acheson did not support all Soviet demands 
and did not Insist on the veto to please the 
Soviet Union or leave the United States im¬ 
potent to control UNRRA. It is a fact that 
the Soviet Union on drafting the UNRRA 
agreement sought to require four-power 
unity of all matters in the central com¬ 
mittee of UNRRA. As Assistant Secretary of 
State and responsible for the Department's 
work on this agreement, with the firm help 
of British ana Chinese representatives, he 
was successful in resisting this Soviet move. 
The UNRRA agreement which was signed 
November 9, 1943, is a matter of record. It 
does not require unanimity of great powers 
generally on substantive matters either In its 
policy-determining council, on which all 
members were represented, or In any of its 
committees. Save for a few exceptions, such 
as amendment, nomination of the Director 
General. UNRRA was governed by majority 
decisions in fields related to Its major func¬ 
tion. 

This has long been a matter of public 
knowledge. It can be verified in the testi¬ 
mony before the House Committee on For¬ 
eign Affairs, December 7. 1943. 

Charge; 10. "Secretary Acheson secured the 
appointment of Alger Biss to Dumbarton 
Oaks and Yalta." 

Answer: This statement is false and Sec¬ 
retary Acheson has so testified, under oath, 
before the Joint Armed Services and For¬ 
eign Relations Committee. 

In response to a direct question from Sen¬ 
ator Knowland, be stated that he made no 
recommendations of any kind to anyone that 
Hiss be sent on either of these missions. 
As a routine official duty, Mr. Acheson signed 
the travel orders for the State Department 
personnel assigned to go to the Yalta con¬ 
ference Just as he would sign routine orders 
for any delegation. Mr. Hiss was among the 
group and received his validation for travel 
in the same manner as the other members. 

Charge: 11. "On December 16, 1946, Under 
Secretary Dean Acheson received Juan Ne- 
grln, head of the Spanish Communists while 
he refused at the same time to meet Fer¬ 
nando de los Rios, head of the anti-Com- 
munlst group In Spain." 

Answer: Secretary Acheson did receive de 
los Rios who called at the Department, De¬ 
cember 21, 1945, on what amounted to an 
Invitation resulting from the answer to a 
question In a press conference. A newsman 
asked the Secretary whether or not he would 
receive de los Rios and the Secretary said 
he "would be glad to receive him." Both 
Negrln and de los Rios called in a private 
capacity. De los Rios saw Secretary Ache- 
aon after he had already had a lengthy talk 
with the Chief of the Bureau of Western 
European Affairs the previous September. 

Charge; 12. “On December 20, 1945, Dean 
Acheson granted an Interview to Milton 
Wolff, commander of subversive Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade, and pro-Oommunlst Vito 
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Marcantonlo, promiaing them to intervene 
with Franco on behalf of two condemned 
Commimiste In Spain/' 

Anewer: The records of the Department 
establish that the then Acting Secretary 
Acheson received a delegation of three Mem> 
bers of the Bouse of Representatives. Bed 
Healy, of California; Charles R. Savage, of 
Washington; and Vito Marcantouio. of New 
York; and five others, including Mr. Wolff. 
He made no special promises of intervention 
to the group. The alleged “condemned 
Communists." Santiago Alvarez and Sebas- 
tlan Zaparaln, had been seized by the Franco 
military police and were being held on 
charges for trial. Secretary Acheson ex¬ 
plained that the two men were Argentine 
and Cuban nationals and that any action 
to be taken by the Department would neces¬ 
sarily be limited to expressions of interest 
on humanitarian grounds. During this pe¬ 
riod. Members of the Congress and many 
private individuals had written the Depart¬ 
ment to appeal for action. The Secretary's 
explanation described the carefully worked 
out official position taken by the Depart¬ 
ment with respect to all such appeals. 

Incidentally, this assertion not only Indi¬ 
cates the way in which information becomes 
distorted and, in effect, false, but also bears 
close resemblance to other similar assertions 
which admit their source of Information is 
the Daily Worker. 

Tbleoram Prom John B. Elliott to Secrx- 
TART or State Acheson Rsqitestino Per¬ 
mission To Make Public This Coerb- 
spondencb. Jolt B, IB51 
Hon. Dean Acheson, 

Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.: 
Thank you for your letter of June 28 en¬ 
closing your replies to charges of Lieutenant 
Governor Knight of California. I would 
greatly appreciate permission to make pub¬ 
lic this correspondence. 

Sincerely, 

John B. Elliott. 

Letter From John B Elliott to Lt. Gov. 
Goodwin J. Knight Transmitting Replies 
or Secretary or State Acheson to Mb. 
Knight's Charges, July 12, IQCl 

July 12, 1961. 

Hon. Goodwin J. Knight, 

Los Angeles. Calif. 

Dear Goodwin: I am In receipt of a lengthy 
letter from Hon. Dean Acheson, Secretary of 
State, replying in detail to the 12 specific 
charges you make against him in your letter 
to me of April 24. I enclose herewith copy of 
Secretary Acheson's letter. You will note 
that the Secretary, who must be one of the 
very busiest men In the entire world, is 
gracious and considerate enough to answer, 
fully and explicitly, each of the charges con¬ 
tained In your letter. Many of these charges 
he describes as wholly or partly false. His 
reply to the others, which he characterizes 
as distortions, is open and straightforward. 

I must now conclude, friend Goodwin, 
knowing you as I do. that you have been Im¬ 
posed upon by your source or sources of 
alleged information. Like many others, It 
would seem you have been “taken in” by 
this giant, vicious hoax, unscrupulously In¬ 
vented. and Intended to destroy the public 
reputation of the American Secretary of 
State. All this In the midst of a great world 
crisis, of unprecedented portent, with com¬ 
plete disregard to the resultant damage to 
vital Interests of the Republic. 1 asked you. 
In my letter of May 1. If you cared to give 
me the sources of the information contained 
in your charges against Mr. Acheson. To this 
you did not reply. 

You will note that Secretary Acheson ac¬ 
counts for the delay in answering your accu¬ 
sations, to ifeferrlng to his present extraor¬ 
dinarily mvy public duties. Everyone must 


recognize that, 1 am sure, as reasonably 
within the facts. 

Sincerely yours. 

John B. Eixxott. 

P. S.—I also enclose your copy of Secre¬ 
tary Acheson’s letter to me of May 14. which 
I find I had not hitherto sent you. 

J. B. e. 

Texegram Prom Secretary op State Dean 
Acheson to John B. Elliott Authorizing 
Publication or Correspondence 
Prom Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

To John B. Elliott, Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Appreciate your message. No objection to 
making the correspondence public. 

July 12. 1951. 

Hon. Dean Acheson, 

Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
Deae Mr. Secretary: Herewith is copy of 
my letter to Lieutenant Governor Knight, 
of date of July 12. enclosing copy of your 
detailed answer to his charges. 

I am in receipt of your permission to make 
public this correspondence. Thank you. 
"Very truly yours, 

John B. Elliott. 


The St. Lawrence Story—^Vlll 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the eighth of a series of 
articles entitled “The St. Lawrence 
Story" which appeared in the August 15 
edition of the Minneapolis Star. This 
article deals with widespread public sup¬ 
port for the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project found throughout Canada 
today. 

The ST. Lawrence Story—Canada Anxious 

To Build Seaway as United States Delays 

Action 

(By Leo Sonderegger) 

(Eighth in a series) 

The Canadians have a blind spot. They 
can’t see why the United States balks at 
going ahead with the St. Lawrence seaway 
project that the executive branch of our 
Government endorsed 20 years ago. 

“They can't understand,” a man In our 
State Department said, “how two or three in¬ 
terests can hold up the thing.” 

The Canadian viewpoint is suonmed up In 
two deceptively mild statements made to this 
reporter: 

“We have entered into an agreement and 
want to fulfill that agreement.'* 

“It’s very appealing to us to go ahead 
alone.” 

A free-hand translation of the first of these 
diplomatic remarks would go about like this: 

“We're ready to keep our part of tbe bar¬ 
gain; bow about you?’* 

The second statement may be translated 
thus: 

“If you don't do something about It pretty 
soon, we’ll finish tbe Job on our own.” 

The Canadians have been polite for a long 
time; now they are becoming firm. 

IVip officials have publicly edged very close 
to saying: “If you don't, we will.” Influen¬ 
tial newspapers have asserted more or less 
bluntly that it's about time this country 


makes up Its mind. Some of them have pre¬ 
dicted that if this session of Congress drops 
the ball again Canada will run it alone. 

Our neighbor to the north has several ex¬ 
cellent reasons for doing Just that. She also 
has a number of good reasons for continuing 
to hold off. There is evidence that the first 
set of reasons is beginning to outweigh the 
second. 

SEAWAY outlet NEEDED 

Canada needs the seaway. She needs an 
outlet for her midcontinent grain and oil. 
She needs power to turn her industrial 
wheels. She needs these things more urgent¬ 
ly than the United States needs them. 

The Great Plains area that will be served 
by the seaway does not end with the north¬ 
ern border of the United States. It Is a 
geographical region extending over thou¬ 
sands of square miles of Canada, also. 

The Dominion share of this region is more 
rigidly landlocked than our share. We have 
the MiBsissippl and its tributaries linking 
the Midwest with the busy Gulf ports, in 
Canada the land mass is nut split by any 
comparable river system for cheap transpor¬ 
tation. 

Excepting the rail lines that stretch across 
thinly populated areas from mid-Canada to 
the east and west coasts, the St. Lawrence 
seaway is the only outlet for the produce of 
a broad and fruitful region. 

Those are wheatlands up there—Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba. Even now, much 
of the harvest moves down the lakes and the 
river to Montreal. It is carried along the 
system of 14-foot canals that Canada built 
50 years ago for that purpose. 

A Bubstantlal tonnage also moves west by 
rail to coast ports Prom there a lot of it goes 
down the west coast, through the Panama 
Canal end on acroes to Europe. The deep 
seaway channel would absorb that tonnage, 
cut the sailing distance by half, get the 
wheat to England many days sooner, many 
dollars cheaper. 

Oil from the newly exploited fields of Al¬ 
berta is another reason the Canadians yearn 
for the seaway. They foresee tbe time when 
a heavy flow of It will go by pipeline to 
Superior, Wls., and thence by tanker as far 
down tbe channel as It is needed. The tank¬ 
ers are stymied now by tbe shallow canals. 

The Canadians also would use tbe seaway 
for shipment of manufactured goods from 
the heavily industrialized Toronto area. 

More than all these things, Canada wants 
tbe St. Lawrence power that now pours use¬ 
lessly into tbe sea. For Ontario, this is the 
last undeveloped source of power available. 
province wants more electricitt 

The province Is desperately in need of It. 
In Ottawa the electricity Is sometimes turned 
off a few hours a day to conserve the supply. 
The demands of Industry are rising sharply. 

The power development, of course, is one 
phase of the project that Canada could not 
complete alone. To harness a river, you have 
to dam It; you can’t stop at a boundary line 
in the middle. 

Ontario has already entered into an agree¬ 
ment with the State of New York, and they 
would be constructing the Barnhart Island 
powerhouse now if this country’s Federal 
Power Commission had not turned down the 
application. 

If nothing is done by Congress, tbe appli¬ 
cation almost certainly will be renewed. 

It is often said that Canada will not go 
ahead with the seaway on her own because 
It would cost too much. On paper, putting 
chantiels In on tbe northern side of the St. 
Lawrence would cost soDoe 830,000,000 more 
than present estimates. 

CANADA COULD DO IX CHEAPSE 

The truth Is, however, that Canadian engi¬ 
neers figure they could really do the job for 
considerably leas than the total arrived at 
Jointly. 
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We would do It a little more economically 
than the United States, a spokesman said. 

He summed It up this way. Canada figures 
the seaway could he done for something like 
H00>000.000. Over a 5-year period that would 
be about $80,000,000 annually, a relatively 
small amount against the present capital in¬ 
vestment of about $3,400,000,000 a year. 

Thirty-five years ago, the Canadians say, 
the idea of spending $80,000,000 a year on a 
project would have been startling. Now. It is 
said, the seaway would be "Just another proj¬ 
ect; a big project, true, but not beyond 
reason.” 

There would be a material and manpower 
problem If Canada decided to proceed. The 
several thousand men who would be required 
on the scene are also needed elsewhere. 
Probably our own supplies of steel and other 
materials would be tapped. 

If Canada did It alone, woixld she levy tolls 
to pay the bill? Probably not. The Cana¬ 
dian Government traditionally has regarded 
transportation as a necessary economic lu¬ 
bricant. And by treaty, Canada cannot im¬ 
pose discriminatory tolls on United States 
shipping. 

The Canadians have another particular 
Interest In the seaway—^Labrador ore. They 
look at it from two angles, as pointed up In 
this remark: 

”We have a direct and dependent interest 
In your steel production. It Is not Just a 
matter of selling the ore; we want to be able 
to buy the steel." 

SKAWAT CALLED MUTUAL BOND 

The Canadians rightly consider the sea¬ 
way a natural International development. 
It seems a little silly to them that there 
should have been so much talk, over so many 
years, about a project that would benefit 
both countries so markedly. There has been 
close cooperation in the past; they can’t see 
why it should stop now. 

One aspect of this close cooperation is 
trade. Secretary of State Acheson under¬ 
lined this in his testimony before the House 
Public Works Committee. 

"Each country,'* he said, "exported to the 
other more than $3,000,000,000 worth of goods 
in 1950, the largest commercial interchange 
that has ever occurred between two na¬ 
tions." 

The friendly relations coin, unfortunately, 
has a reverse side. People in our State De¬ 
partment consider the seaway impasse the 
most serious Irritant In our present direct 
relations with Canada. The Canadians have 
a vital interest in the project, but no way 
of getting their case across to Congress. 

The Jackpot question, naturally, Is wheth¬ 
er, with all these considerations in mind, 
Canada will in fact go ahead with the seaway 
on her own. 

This Is the Informed, if somewhat hesitant, 
guess of an observer In our Government. 

"Barring all-out war, the Canadians will 
go ahead and build it within 4 years.” 

Lionel Chevrler, Canadian Minister of 
Transport, is high among those who think 
Canada ought to go ahead on her own. 

The best evidence nevertheless indicates 
that Ottawa has made no firm decision as to 
whether to proceed If Congress falls to act. 
The Canadian Government is watching us. 
When it sees what we do—or. more likely, 
what we don't do—It will make up its mind. 

Meanwhile the Canadians may be forgiven 
If they remind us of what Maj. Gen. Lewis A. 
Pick, Chief of United States Army engineers, 
said In a talk at Duluth last June: 

"We’ve got to pick out the things that 
will help to make this Nation great. We’ve 
got to stop this dilatory stuff. If we stop 
building the United States, in 10 years we’ll 
start becoming a decedent Nation. Let’s 
build." 


Am 1 My Brotlier’i Keeptr? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, this Is 
the subject of a very timely editorial 
which recently appeared in the Tulsa 
Daily World, published at Tulsa, Okla. 

This worthy article speaks for Itself 
and should challenge the attention of all 
who cherish the desire to preserve our 
great country and its institutions. 

Am I Mr Brother's Keeper? 

Can the United States support the rest 
of the world? 

Is this Nation bankrupting Itself with an 
astronomical foreign-aid program? 

Will our ofBclai munificence bring us 
the ultimate hatred of the beneficiaries of 
this largess? 

These questions are pertinent and with 
substance since Senator Tom Connally, 
Democrat and Chairman of the Senate For¬ 
eign Relations Committee, charges the Tru¬ 
man administration with attempting to 
cover the globe with Its program of 
economic, military, and political aid. 

"The United States cannot subsist itself, 
cannot preserve its own economy and its 
own freedoms, if we have got to take care 
of the whole world," the Senator said in 
probing the administration's request for 
an $8,600,000,000 foreign-aid program for the 
current fiscal year. Although a strong parti¬ 
san in politics, Senator Connally's remarks 
regarding this internationalized WPA car¬ 
ries impact because heretofore the Truman 
administration has been virtually immune 
from criticism and control within party 
ranks. 

Hopes that the United States might soon 
be able to taper off its foreign-aid program, 
repeatedly disappointed since the end of 
World War II. vanished when the Korean 
aggression produced a new and long-lasting 
emergency. The effect of this emergency has 
been to shift the emphasis In foreign aid 
from economic to military assistance. The 
European recovery program, which has ab¬ 
sorbed the major portion of aid funds In the 
postwar world, is now becoming a defense- 
support program, and the mutual defense 
assistance program is rapidly moving into 
top place. 

That the administration program betrays 
a great want of prudence and discernment is 
obvious. Currently there are 23 Federal 
agencies conducting some sort of foreign 
economic operations. The combined dic¬ 
tates of reason and experience call for a 
slow-down In foreign aid. The United States 
Department of Commerce reveals that the 
United States of America spent $81,905,000,- 
OOO In foreign aid throughout the world from 


July 1, 1940. to Meureb 31 of this year. Here 

Is the breakdown: 

Lend-lease. $49, 092,000,000 

European recovery_ 9,585,000,000 

Civilian supplies- 6, 628,000,000 

UNBRA and interim aid_ 8.526,000.000 

Philippine rehabilitation-. 623.000,000 

Korean and far-eastern aid. 290,000,000 

Mutual-defense assistance. 837,000.000 

Oreek-Turkish aid- 654,000,000 

China stabilization, military 

aid_ 626,000,000 

Inter-American aid_.... 196,000,000 

Bpeolal British loan.._ 8,760,000,000 

Export-Import Bank_ 8,141,000.000 

Direct loans_ 2, 888,000.000 

Loans through agent banks. 268,000,000 


Credit agreement offsets to 

grant. $1,256,000,000 

Surplus property.-...__ 1,334,000,000 

Other_ 1,374,000,000 

This $81,000,000,000 does not Include any 
direct cost of World War n or the Korean 
police action-all paid for by the United 
States. 

Further analysis shows the United States 
Of America generosity was all-iDCluslve. 
Great Britain received $35,867,000,000 and. 
believe it or not, Russia got $11,241,000,000. 
France came next with $6,847,000,000 and 
China follows with more than $8,000,000,000. 
Also given aid were Austria, Belgium, Lux¬ 
emburg, Denmark. Germany, Greece, Ire¬ 
land, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden. 
Trieste, Turkey, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Po¬ 
land, Yugoslavia, American Republics, Israel. 
Australia, Canada, India, Indonesia, Japan 
and Ryukyu Islands, Korea, New Zealand. 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, and Union of 
South Africa. In addition were anonymous 
others receiving a total of $16,400,000,000. 

As a people we have an Intense sensitive¬ 
ness to Injustice and other countries are well 
aware of it Our helping hand stretched out 
after World War I. and it has now atrophied 
In that position. With the exception of 
little Finland the countries we then aided 
have cynically repudiated their obligations. 
Following World War II the pleas for aid mul¬ 
tiplied and magnified. None of these nations 
have our immense capacity for ceaseless 
progress—that’s admitted. And they have 
obstacles that are difficult—but not insuper¬ 
able. 

No matter whether this foreign aid la la¬ 
beled grants, loans, or what have you. there 
is small likelihood of repayment to American 
taxpayers. In the foreign press we dally see 
the taint of fretful ingratitude. With 
strength and constancy we have aided the 
world. Wo are confident to await the sen¬ 
tence of Impartial posterity and gain the 
applause of future ages. 

In the meantime—bow long will this go 
on? 


li Korea in Vain? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

or coNNECTictnr 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 20,1951 
Mr, MOBANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to Include the following edi¬ 
torial from Life magazine, containing an 
eloquent letter from a housewife, sizing 
up the situation In Korea in a most logi¬ 
cal way: 

So MUCH Good, nobly Spent 
President Truman and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson have every reason to believe 
that their efforts to end the Korean war suits 
most Americans. General Rldgway, taking 
the firmest position possible in the circum¬ 
stances. Is entitled to the same belief. But 
the men who make and carry out United 
States and U. N. policy in Korea ought to be 
aware that the support for their course Is 
neither unanimous nor wholehearted. Make 
no mistake—many Americans are troubled 
by this business of compromise without vic¬ 
tory. 

Below is the story of a troubled American 
who is also a remarkable young woman. She 
is Mrs. Katharine Tabor. 87, of Dallas. The 
Interesting story tells bow Katharine Tabor 
came to be a serious student of United States 
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foreigu policy. It Is enough to any here 
that she Is the wido^ of one of the 
first American casualties in Korea--4it. 
Stanley B. Tabor, of the Army, who vanished 
at Taejon In July 1060 and was officially re¬ 
ported dead last May. Mrs. Tabor did not 
like a recent Life editorial "What’s the Use 
of Korea?" (Aug. 6) and has written a letter 
telling us so. In the editorial we said, among 
other things, that the Korean war was part 
of the price paid for the education of Presi¬ 
dent Truman and Secretary Acheson. Argu¬ 
ing that the war can be made worth while 
if our leaders do their duty, we also said 
that the least result to be expected is firm 
notice to the Oommunist alliance that any 
further armed aggression in Asia will be met 
and defeated without compromise. Mrs. Ta¬ 
bor's letter of dissent is so eloquent and so 
much to the point that we share It with om 
readers in the remainder of this space: 

DAU.AS, Tbx., Augmt 2, 1951. 

Bob: To a war widow, you seem unduly 
complacent. 

Our men did not die In order to educate 
Truman and Acheson. Such education 
should have been uunecesary, and any price 
paid in blood for it is too high. And anyway, 
we still have no assurance that they now 
fully understand the nature and purposes of 
the Communists, are determined to deleat 
them, and are sufficiently and effectively 
mubilMng us—that they are really buying 
time. 

If the war has proved to the Communists 
that we are capable of fighting them, it has 
also demonstrated that we lack determina¬ 
tion to win, that we are willing to compro¬ 
mise and appease. Our men did not die to 
show they were capable of fighting the Chi¬ 
nese Communist to a stalemate. 

And if the fact that our forces won the 
battle has any meaning, then why can we 
not at least regain the territory in North 
Korea that was ours until the Chinese cap¬ 
tured It and pushed us back and hold us 
there? Why can we not at least liberate all 
Korea? Our battle successes and the war 
training that those who lived have received 
do not Justify our casualties. 

Nor Is the least that you ask for enough 
to right the Injustice and make it worth 
the fighting. They did not die In order that 
we should still have to give notice to the 
Chinese Communists that further aggression 
would mean war. Such notice should not at 
the conclusion of the war be necessary. They 
died. Indeed, to make It unnecessary, to de¬ 
stroy the enemy’s will to fight, to effect by 
their actions what you woiild have us do by 
words. They died believing their actions to 
be a contribution to the bold uncompromis¬ 
ing stand that would destroy the Commu¬ 
nists’ will to fight and thereby prevent a 
world war, or at least by strengthening the 
free world’s courage and determination In- 
sme ultimate victory. They died believing 
that those who lived after them would fight 
on till the enemy was defeated. We have 
broken faith with those men. We have not 
made such a stand. That alone would Justify 
their dying. Our forces have not won what 
they were fighting for, and that Is what 
matters. 

The display of moral weakness which we 
have made In Korea can only encourage the 
Communists to try again, can only asswe 
them that they have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by aggression, that next 
tiynft they may hopM for at least a similar 
compromise. Even if such words as you call 
for were spoken, what reason is there to ex¬ 
pect the enemy to be warned that any fu¬ 
ture aggression will be punished and de¬ 
feated when we do not punish ot defeat the 
present aggres^on? No words that we now 
speak can erase the effect of our actions. 

We have prevented them from ta kin g 
South Korea, but the Koreans themselves 
have paid too high a price for such freedom 


and security as we can now guarantee them. 
We have not prevented the Communists from 
doing what all they set out to do—-from re¬ 
taining power in North Korea, from demon¬ 
strating our weakness and their strength, 
from humiliating us. demorallalng the anti¬ 
communists, and enhancing their own pres¬ 
tige throughout Asia. In fighting such a 
power as the United States to a stalemate, 
the Chinese Communists have won a moral 
victory that will make further oonqtaests 
that much easier, that much lore difficult 
to prevent. 

Considering the plus factors which you 
enumerate, It is true that we are not very 
much worse off than when we started. That 
Is small comfort. It does not allay the feeling 
of horror, the tragic qualm that the compro¬ 
mise raises in us. So much good has been 
nobly spent to expulse the evil, and still the 
evil is not expulsed but remains prosperous. 
They had no right to send men to die with¬ 
out Intending to win. If they had wanted to, 
they could have defeated the Chinese Com¬ 
munists. They have not used every means 
available to do so. It is not right. It is 
Intolerably unjust. 

Sincerely yotirs, 

Katmkiunx C Tabor 
(Mrs. Stanley B. Tabor). 

The Education or an American 

Like so many others of their generation, 
Katharine and Stanley Tabor thought of 
themselves as liberals when they got mar¬ 
ried in Dallas in January I960. They were 
Republicans, but not so you’d notice It. 
"We both had sort of liberal ideas." Mrs. 
Tabor has since said, "and for a long time 
we believed the anti-Chlang line." She had 
studied at Stephens College and Syracuse 
University, and her husband had taken an 
engineering degree at Texas A. & M after 
he came home from World War 11. Before 
they married he went back into the Army, 
with a regular commission as first lieu¬ 
tenant. He was ordered to Japan, and Mrs. 
Tabor was all set to follow him when the 
Korean war started and Lt. Stanley Tabor 
was lost at Taejon. 

When that happened Katherine Tabor de¬ 
termined to find out what led to Korea. 
At her parents’ home in Dallas, she began 
to read all she could get her hands on about 
United States foreign policy. She also read 
Marx’s Communist Manifesto, and she stud¬ 
ied up on the defferences between socialism 
and capitalism. By last November, when 
Mrs. Tabor first told us about her self-edu¬ 
cation, she had made up her own mind on 
a fundamental point. She bad concluded 
that the makers of United States foreign 
policy since World War n had never been 
determined to defeat world communism— 
their purpose, as it seemed to her, was al¬ 
ways something else. 


Get BUI Oatit Oat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH HARVEY 

OP XNBIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marlu in the Appendix of the Recobd, 
1 include an editorial from the Muncie 
(Ind.) Star of August 16.1951: 

Get Bill Oatxs Out 

At long last the House of Representatives 
has passed Representative Beamer’s resolu¬ 


tion demanding an Immediate rupture of 
trade relations with Czechoslovakia. Its 
purpose Is to force the Czech Communist 
Government to release Bill Oatis, who was 
railroaded into a Oommunist Jail on false 
charges of espionage. 

It has taken the House long enough to 
act to protect the rights of an American 
citizen abroad. It has taken the Senate 
even longer. But the worst aspect of this 
whole case Is the fact that congressional ac¬ 
tion should have to be taken at all. 

The State Department had full authority 
to act forcefully and quickly to secure 
Oatis’ release. It has done virtually 
nothing but protest, send polite notes, and 
plead InabUlty to do anything else. 

The overwhelming vote In the House for 
action against the Czechs reflects the anger, 
humiliation, concern, and resentment of the 
American people over the way in which an 
American citizen has been mistreated by a 
foreign government. The obvious purpose 
of the Czech Communist action is to dis¬ 
credit the United States in the eyes of the 
world. Because our State Department has 
resorted to hand-wringing and Innocuous 
protest, that is exactly what has happened 
The tough action demanded by the House, If 
put into practice by our lily-handed State 
Department might, however, reverse that 
impression. 

When the Senate concurs In the House 
resolution, as is certain, all trade should be 
suspended immediately without any legal 
quibbling. The past acts of the Czech Gov¬ 
ernment restricting freedom, ignoring treat¬ 
ies. and violating agreements should be laid 
before the world. At the same t’me the 
border of Czechoslovakia in Western Ger¬ 
many should be closed tight by United 
States troops to prevent any movement of 
trade to and from that country through 
that area. All nondiplomatlc Czechs in 
business or other professions in the United 
States should be sent home. 

Until Bill Oatis is set free the United 
States should consider the Czech Com¬ 
munist Government an outlaw to be 
shunned by all free societies. The most 
valuable possession In the world is American 
citizenship. Nothing should be left undone 
by our Government to protect the rights of 
all Americans everywhere In the world. 


A Decalof for Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

OF XLUNOZS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very inter¬ 
esting article by the Junior Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Benton! which ap¬ 
peared in the August 12, 1951, issue of 
the New York Times Magazine under 
the title "A Decalogue for Members of 
Congress.” 

This challenging statement of prin¬ 
ciples should stimulate us all to a more 
thoughtful consideration of the obliga¬ 
tions and opportunities of a Member 
of Congress, and will, I hope, be help¬ 
ful in encouraging the self-analysis 
which must be at the root of all efforts 
to lift the standards of conduct of public 
officials. 
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"There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

A Dscaloguz tor Members or Congress— 

Senator Benton Offers Ten Principles 

OF Conduct To Counter the "Moral Crisis" 

IN Our Political Life 

(By United States Senator William Benton) 

Congress needs a code of ethics. It needs 
a code of conduct to parallel its powers. Its 
rules, and Its customs. Good government—a 
fundamental social expression of a clvillaed 
society—can exist only where men formu¬ 
late standards of decent behavior and at¬ 
tempt conscientiously to abide by them. 
These standards should be based not upon 
‘T want" or "I fear” but upon ‘T ought." 

Professor Toynbee has traced the decline 
and fall of many ancient civilizations to the 
undermining of their moral fiber. The more 
successful they became, the more certain 
that their power and wealth would corrupt 
and thus destroy. Constitutional democracy, 
on the other hand, has steadily progressed 
through the ages. In constitutional de¬ 
mocracy moral restraints have tempered 
political power. 

Today the challenge to good government 
blankets the world. In the current battle 
for the minds and hearts and loyalties of 
peoples everywhere, our greatest weapons are 
moral ideas. Modern Communist leaders re¬ 
serve their bitterest scorn for what they call 
‘‘bourgeois morality " They know that the 
real chasm which separates us from them 
is not our stockpile of atom bombs or our 
Industrial genius, but our reverence for a 
few great ideas—-ideas which reach back 
more than three thousand years. 

Every public-office holder, in every level of 
government, shares this heritage. But since 
it is the legislative process which Is the 
heartbeat of democracy, It is the Congress 
which largely sets the tone of American 
political morality 

We in the Senate and the House need a 
constant reminder that, as Senator Ful- 
BRioHT recently said, "legal behavior is not 
necessarily ethical behavior." I have made an 
attempt—a quick, rough attempt—at draft¬ 
ing an ethical code, a kind of Congressional 
Ten Commandments or Decalogue. I pre¬ 
sented this code to Senator Douo' .s' subcom¬ 
mittee. which has been holding hearings on 
the Fulbright resolution to establish a Fed¬ 
eral Commission on Ethics. I presented it as 
a basis for discussion in and out of the 
Congress My hope is that my background in 
business, education, and the executive 
branch of the Government, coupled with 
relative newness In the Senate, may give me 
fresh perspective on this old problem. 

I welcome any additions or qualifications. 
My goal is the adoption of a code as a part 
of the swearing-in procedure in the Con¬ 
gress. Ethical codes, like conscience, do not 
make men perfect; but, at least. In the word 
of an old New Englander, they make ua "durn 
uncomfortable when we’re being bad." 

Here is my suggested Decalogue: 

As a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, I do solemnly subscribe to the follow¬ 
ing code and do pledge my strength and 
honor to its fulfillment: 

I 

In the same sense in which a judge debars 
himself from decisions in which he has a 
direct personal financial stoke, so 1 shall 
debar myself from legislative decisions, or. 
If I take action or choose to vote, I shall 
fully disclose the nature of my interest. 

This First Commandment Is. in essence, a 
basic ethical principle which runs through 
our entire legal system. A few years ago a 
Representative used his tremendous power 
as chairman of a House committee to arrange 


for war contracts which would bring large 
profits to a company In which he had a 
financial Interest. He was convicted and 
imprisoned. This was right and just. 

Unfortunately, the proper formulation of 
an ethical standard in this area Is not easy. 
Carried to Its logical absurdity, this Com¬ 
mandment would make It impossible for any 
legislator to vote on a tax bill. Furthermore, 
most Members of Congress have financial in¬ 
terests which are directly^or indirectly af¬ 
fected by much general * legislation. The 
dividing line cannot be exactly defined, but 
It can and should be sought—and sensed. 

For example, I publish the Encyclopedia 
Britannlca. I wouldn’t hesitate to vote for 
measures to Increase world trade, but my 
ethical indicator should certainly register 
"danger" on a bill to subsidize the export of 
reference works. 

n 

I shall never use my office to exert extra- 
legal pressures over the decisions of execu¬ 
tive or administrative agencies. 

Some Members of Congress who would not 
dream of advancing an issue in which they 
have a private stake will not hesitate to bring 
pressure on executive officials in behalf of an 
Important constituent or campaign contribu¬ 
tor. Commandment II is aimed at Just this 
type of persistent and improper congressional 
behavior. There ore few more demoralizing 
experiences for a conscientious Federal official 
than to be subjected to such nagging. 

The staff of every congressional office un¬ 
derstands that It has an obligation to facili¬ 
tate communication between constituents 
and Government offices But each should 
he made to understand that it does not 
have the right to demand favors that might 
be termed extra-legal Nothing else in our 
political system wreaks more moral havoc 
than the assumption that the best way to 
get what one wants is by political “pull.” 

m 

I shall treat witnesses who testify before 
committees on which I sit with courtesy and 
fairness, following self-imposed limitations 
which fur centuries have been the hallmark 
of the judicial process. 

Personal abuse has mure than once been 
a feature of congressional hearings. Con¬ 
gressional hearings are. as we all recogn'ze, 
one of the most important parts of the leg¬ 
islative process. Fortunately the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of Members of Congress do 
treat witnesses with fairness and courtesy. 
But when witnesses are beaten with a psy¬ 
chological rubber hose, when conscientious 
public servants and distinguished private 
citizens are made to serve as targets fur ir¬ 
responsible publicity seekers, the result be¬ 
comes a travesty of the democratic system. 

When I served as Assistant Secretary of 
State there was one occasion, in my at¬ 
tempts to preserve the Voice of America pro¬ 
gram before the Appropriations Committee, 
when I wished that the honorable conven¬ 
tions of dueling had not become outmoded. 
1 know businessmen who have left Govern¬ 
ment service because of their fear of possi¬ 
ble indignities in congressional cross-exam¬ 
inations. 

IV 

I shall not abuse my privilege of congres¬ 
sional Immunity; I shall not say things on 
the floor of Congress that I am not prepared 
to say outside, nor shall I betray the official 
confidence of the Congress or of any com¬ 
mittee thereof. 

Congressional Immunity exonerates Mem¬ 
bers on the fioor from the ordinary laws of 
libel and slander. There are good reasons for 
such Immimlty, but its abuse has been 
monstrous in recent years. A way must be 
found to encourage the most careful re¬ 
straint. In my opinion, Senator McCarthy 


has lowered the respect of decent people for 
representative government by his attacks 
upon the character of respectable citizens 
from the sanctuary of the Senate fioor. 

Almost as reprehensible Is the "leaking" of 
specific confidential Information by legis¬ 
lators. sometimes to gain the support of 
powerful commentators or favored reporters. 
The Congressman who leaked to the press the 
number of B-36’8 In our Air Force is hardly 
in position to hurl accusations about security 
risks among civil servants. 

The problem, however, Is far larger than 
military secrets. The convention of having 
certain kinds of remarks made off the record 
Is partly designed to protect the reputation 
of individuals before all the facts are known 
and sorted and weighed. If allegations are 
leaked to the press, an innocent man may 
find his reputation destroyed. 

V 

I shall not indulge In personal vilification 
of any kind, but I shall not hesitate to 
criticize public figures and public policies 
with determination and courage whenever 
facts of a public nature Justify such criticism. 

Commandments III, IV, and V of my 
decalogue all revolve mainly around abuse of 
the congressional privilege to talk—In com¬ 
mittee and on the fioor. 

At the same time It must be emphasized 
that the investigative and deliberative func¬ 
tions of the legislator require him to speak 
out courageously, to root out crime or cor¬ 
rect error. 

VI 

I shall not vote on any issue without an 
attempt to consider the voiceless interest 
of the unorganized in our society. 

No one who sat, as I did in May and June, 
through six weeks of hearings before the Sen¬ 
ate Banking and Currency Committee on 
the question oi extending and strengthening 
the Defense Production Act, can ever again 
doubt the effectiveness of organized pressure 
groups in getting the votes they want—or the 
importance of the ethical issues Involved In 
the crude favoritism shown to such groups. 
The committee heard from scores of wit¬ 
nesses—from meat producers, wool growers, 
real-estate operators, small business and big 
business, small agriculture and big agricul¬ 
ture, the NAM, the AFL, and the CIO. Most 
witncbseb wanted controls for the other fel¬ 
low first, or wanted no controls at all 

What about, one wonders, the little fellow 
who wasn't there? The annuitant, the pen¬ 
sioner, the housewife—the unorganized mil¬ 
lions of consumers? Inflation may annoy the 
strong, but it destroys the defenseless The 
general welfare lb far more than the sum of 
the demand of particular Interest groups. 

Commandment VI pledges each member 
of Congress to heed that voiceless interest, 
the general welfare. In all committee hear¬ 
ings one empty chair should be set aside for 
Banquo’s ghost—^for the welfare of the tens 
of millions of unorganized. Special-interest 
groups are a natural part of democracy, but 
their demands must be measured In terms 
of a public Interest which transcends the 
conflicting goals of organized lobbies. 

VII 

I shall strive constantly to interpret the 
Interests of my constituents in the perspec¬ 
tive of the total national interest. 

This Commandment is directed to the most 
difficult special-interest group with which 
any Congressman must deal: the voters who 
elected him. The members of his district 
or State roughly correspond to stockholders 
In a corporation. The voters feel he is their 
man, that he works for them. His dilemma 
Is to win their understanding when he puts 
the national interest, often a long-range in¬ 
terest, above their local, and often short- 
range, benefits. 
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Representative government sees to It that 
the various local and group interests are con¬ 
sidered in the making of national policy. 
Representative government does not. how¬ 
ever. necessarily Insure that the national in¬ 
terest shall he considered. Witness, for ex¬ 
ample, the depredations of the silver bloc and 
the beef lobby. 

The guiding principle to be established for 
every Member of the Congress should be—to 
paraphrase an old business slogan—that 
“what Is good for America is good for my 
Congressional district." This requires a high 
degree of statesmanship. Many profess it. 
Few attain It. 

Let us take one phase of the record on 
the Defense Production Act as an example. 
The Nation owes a debt of gratitude tp Sen¬ 
ators Morse and Anderson, who courageously 
opposed the beef Interests in their own 
States. Charles Wilson and Eric Johnston 
merit public acclaim and support for their 
moral courage in putting national interest 
above the pressure of the big business lob¬ 
bies which some mistaken people thought 
they represented. 

vnx 

1 shall try to be loyal to the promises of 
my political party, and thus strengthen party 
teamwork and party responsibility in the 
Congress. 

In my opinion the examples of states¬ 
manship Just cited can be sustained and 
extended by strengthening party teamwork 
on the floor. Hence Commandment VIll. 

The Lone Ranger is an attractive figure 
on the mesa, but in politics and In football 
he makes less sense. The quarterback who 
plays to the grandstand Is rarely as useful 
as the quarterback who works with the team. 
The two major parties In America formulate 
platforms every four years and party policy at 
Intermediate intervals. The American peo¬ 
ple have a right to expect that party steer¬ 
ing committees can rise above the Indict¬ 
ment that they seldom meet and never 
steer. 

Furthermore, the strengthening of party 
teamwork In the l-yglslative process can mean 
progress toward correcting the vast diffu¬ 
sion of effort which constitutes perhaps the 
most serious practical problem facing Con¬ 
gress today. The atomization of power in 
the Congress leads to Irresponsible action 
and to a dispersal of energies which America 
can no longer afford. Teamwork does not 
mean blind obedience; It merely means the 
cooperative relationship of courageous indi¬ 
viduals. 

2X 

I shall not waste my own or my colleagues* 
time with irrelevant and Inconsequential 
talk in committee or on the floor. 

During the days of gas rationing in World 
War n. patriotic signs went up everywhere: 
“Is this trip really necessary?" A few signs 
should be hung around Capitol HUi asking. 
*Ts this talk really necessary?" 

The word “bunk" comes from the long- 
winded oration of a Congressman from Bun¬ 
combe County. N. C.. back in 1820; when his 
colleagues complained, he admitted he was 
just “speaking for Buncombe.” Buncombe 
became bunkum and finally bunk. The ac¬ 
cumulation of Congressional Irrelevancles, 
or bunk, occupies hundreds of pages in the 
CoNORXssioNAL Rxoord, and adds up to 
months of time of the Senate and House. 

It is true that what is irrelevant to one 
legislator may have top priority to anoth«r, 
but Senate procedure can become a sham¬ 
bles when debate on one measure may be 
Interrupted lor days or weeks by talk on 
other subjects. At the least, the Senate 
should adopt and enforce a rule requiring 
debate to be germane to the pending busl- 
noss, a rule which has operated effectively 
in the House and in most parliaments of the 
free world. 


z 

Whether as a member at the majority or 
the minority, X Miall attempt in all my ac¬ 
tions and words to educate and clarify, never 
to obscure or confuse. 

The target of this last commandment is 
the public. In doing his full part, each 
individual Con gress man has a duty to edu¬ 
cate and clarify public opinion, in the Na¬ 
tion’s interest. President Roosevelt once 
said that the statesman’s first Job is to edu¬ 
cate. Modern legislation is so complex in 
much of Its substance that citizens (and 
legislators) suffer from an almost perpetual 
Intellectual frustration. Most of us in Con¬ 
gress are not experts, and it would be a 
national calamity if we became experts. Our 
Job is to Interpret the talk of the experts so 
that complex issues are reduced to under¬ 
standable terms. 

When legislators fail to do this, or when 
they deliberately obfuscate, they are con¬ 
tributing to the downfall of constitutional 
democracy. 

By presenting my Decalogue at this time 
I do not remotely imply any special reflec¬ 
tion on the membership of the present Con¬ 
gress. Most of the problems I am discussing 
are as old as organized government. Few 
recall today some of the gross abuses on 
behalf of personal and group Interests in 
the first Congress under our first President. 

While I condemn those ethical transgres¬ 
sions which have occurred in recent years, 
such misdeeds should not be allowed to ob¬ 
scure the many good things in the current 
record of public administration. To cite 
one of many examples, billions in postwar 
foreign aid have been administered by EGA 
without a breath of scandal. To cite another, 
billions were dispersed under two great pub¬ 
lic servants, Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones and Assistant Secretary Will Claytaxh 
and two thousand plants were built during 
the war, and no charge of wrongdoing has yet 
developed from any source. Tens of thou¬ 
sands of people participated in this opera¬ 
tion. I shall go further and att'sst to the 
fact that I have seen more moral courage 
displayed on many issues by many on Cap¬ 
itol Hill than I have seen In thirty years of 
experience in and around the business com¬ 
munity. 

Nevertheless, the combination of money, 
InHuence, and power will always tempt the 
weak and the guileless In public olBce. Our 
salvation Is that human behavior is. in part, 
socially conditioned. The code I have sug¬ 
gested would go a long way toward helping 
to create an atmosphere at the Capitol in 
which ethical standards and moral courage 
would flourish. 


Secretary Chapmao Calls for MobiliiatioB 
of Nation’s Mineral Resources 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr. DTIWART. The United States 
Bureau of Mines issued a press release 
last Sunday. August 19. entitled “Chap¬ 
man Urges Mobilization of Mineral Re¬ 
sources.*’ The Secretary of the Interior 
calls for “intensified exploration of min¬ 
eral deposits and expanded mining of 
known reserves as the answer to an 
alarming decline in this Nation’s level of 
self-sufficiency in many strategic and 
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critical minerals and metals.” Secretary 
Chapman also stated that “This coun¬ 
try’s trend toward greater dependence 
on foreign sources for some of our most 
essential metals and nonmetallics must 
be reversed.” The release also called 
attention to the fact that “in the 6 years 
since the end of World War U, the ratio 
of domestic mine production to con¬ 
sumption of primary material in 38 im¬ 
portant industrial minerals has been de¬ 
creasing.” 

I heartily endorse Secretary Chap¬ 
man’s statements as to the need for the 
mobilization of our Nation’s mineral re¬ 
sources. No phase of the national se¬ 
curity has been more neglected. How¬ 
ever, I wish to bring attention to the fact 
that the Congress, in passing the De¬ 
fense Production Act of 1960, authorized 
the President, through delegated agen¬ 
cies. to expand the domestic production 
of essential minerals and metals by as¬ 
sisting in the exploration, development, 
and mining of domestic mineral deposits 
by private enterprise by means of Gov¬ 
ernment loans, advances against produc¬ 
tion, Government participation in the 
cost of exploration and development, 
contracts and guaranties. Incentive pay¬ 
ments or overmarket prices for marginal 
production, and other forms of as¬ 
sistance. 

I also wish to call attention to the 
fact that although responsibility for the 
mobilization of domestic mineral re¬ 
sources under the Defense Production 
Act has resided in the Secretary for the 
past 10 or 11 months he has neither 
taken nor proposed specific programs 
which would accomplish the end result 
he now calls for—apparently from the 
new Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency being created by the President, 
to which he expects to nominate Jess 
Larson as Administrator. 

The record of the Secretary’s Defense 
Minerals Administration stands in evi¬ 
dence of his utter failure to mobilize this 
Nation’s mineral resources during the 
period he was charged with such respon- 
slblllty. However. I urge that the Secre¬ 
tary and his Department extend all pos¬ 
sible assistance and cooperation to the 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency 
and its Administrator; they will need 
such help if they are to mobilize the 
Nation’s mineral resources as now called 
for by the Secretary of the Interior and 
which our national security demands. 

The Bureau of Mines press release 
follows: 

Chapman Urges Mobilization or Mineral 
Rbsourcbs 

Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chap¬ 
man today called for intensified exploration 
of mineral deposits and expanded mining of 
known reserves as the answer to an alarm¬ 
ing decline In this Nation’s level of self- 
sulficlency In many strategic and critical 
minerals and metals. 

This country's trend toward greater de¬ 
pendence on foreign sources for some of our 
most essential metals and nonmetallics must 
be reversed, said Secretary Chapman. 

While he pointed out that the domestic- 
minerals industries have been doing a good 
Job to supply the ever-lncreaslng demands 
of the civilian and military economy, fur¬ 
ther expansion of sound projects Is possible 
under the Qovernment-asslstance programs 
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authorized by the amended Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act. 

Secretary Chapman said he was convinced 
that, within this framework, the American 
minerals industry can meet demand with 
respect to several important raw materials. 
He said, however, the Industry must plan not 
only for the present defense emergencies, but 
also for the long pull in the years to coma 
when domestic supplies of certain minerals 
may become more scarce. 

Accelerated exploration and development 
of additional ore reserves, improvement in 
present mining and metallurgical practices, 
utilization of marginal deposits, elimination 
of all possible waste, and the development of 
alternate materials, particularly those from 
more abundant sources, are some of the 
remedies proposed by the Secretary. 

A chart prepared by the Bureau of Minos 
reveals that in the 6 years since the end of 
World War II. the ratio of domestic mine 
production to consumption of primary ma¬ 
terial in 38 Important industrial minerals 
has been decreasing. Estimates for 1951, 
compared with figures for the 1940-44 period, 
show that the United States has a lowered 
self-sufficiency in 26 commodities, including 
such metals as copper, lead, zinc, and Iron 
ore; an improved position In only 7; and an 
unchanged situation In 6. 

Comparing 1951 estimates with the prewar 
period of 1935-39, the Bureau of Mines re¬ 
ports that there le a lowered self-sufficiency 
in 21 commodities. Improving self-sufficiency 
in 12 commodities, and an unchanged situa¬ 
tion in 5. 

These estimates, the Bureau of Mines 
pointed out, Illustrate that while there has 
been a general lowering of the self-sufficiency 
for a generation or more, the most notice¬ 
able drop occurred after World War II. This 
war Itself exacted a tremendous toll in min¬ 
eral resources, but the ever-expanding de¬ 
mands of the postwar years are claiming an 
even greater stock of our Irreplaceable nat¬ 
ural resources. 

The chart entitled ^'United States Self- 
Sufficiency in Principal Industrial Minerals,** 
which contains the data of the Bureau's sur¬ 
vey, covers 38 minerals and mineral fuels, 
Three periods are shown—the prewar era of 
1935-39, the World War U period of 1940-44, 
and current 1951. Self-sufficiency is shovm 
as a percentage, representing the ratio of 
domestic mine production to United States 
consumption of primary materials. For In¬ 
stance. In 1951 the Bureau estimates that 
United States mines will produce 65 percent 
of the country’s requirements of primary 
copper and import most of the remaining 36 
percent. Thus the copper eelf-sufflclency is 
described as 65 percent. Similar percentages 
are given for all of the 38 commodities. 

Bureau estimates for 1951 reveal that there 
are only nine commodities which the United 
States will produce this year In sufficient 
quantities to meet or exceed consumption de¬ 
mands for primary materials. They are sul¬ 
fur, molybdenum, anthracite, bituminous 
coal and lignite, phosphate rock, salt, nat¬ 
ural gas. helium, and magnesium. 

In the 90-100 percent self-sufficiency range 
this year are nitrates, iron ore, and petro¬ 
leum. Ilmenlte and potash are In the 80-90 
percent bracket, while the self-sufficiency 
range Is 60-80 percent for copper, zinc, rutile, 
and fluorspar. 

There are seven strategic commodities for 
which this Nation Is virtually dependent 
upon foreign sources this year. They are 
Industrial diamonds, quartz crystals, tin, 
chromite, nickel, strategic mica, and long- 
flber asbestos. The United States will pro¬ 
duce a minute percentage of Its tantalum 
requirements this year; 8 percent of the 
manganese needed in making steel; 9 percent 
of Its mercury; 10 percent of Its cobalt; 20 
percent of flake graphite; 38 percent of baux¬ 


ite; 55 percent of lead; and 26 percent of Its 
antimony needs. The difference in this 
mine production and consumption of pri¬ 
mary materials has to be filled in from other 
sources, largely by Imports and some by the 
recovery of scrap materials. 

In evaluating the mineral position of 1951 
with that of the World War II period, the 
Bureau’s estimates reveal the following: 

Declining self-sufficiency in 25 commodi¬ 
ties: Nitrates. Iron ore, petroleum, potash, 
zinc, copper, fluorspar, bismuth, lead, 
tungsten, cadmium, arsenic, bauxite, flake 
graphite, mercury, manganese, platinum 
metals, tantalum, long-fiber asbestos, stra¬ 
tegic mica, chromite, molybdenum, phos¬ 
phate rock, magnesium, and nickel. 

Improved self-sufficiency: Sulfur, anthra¬ 
cite, bituminous coal and lignite, salt, 
Ilmenlte. rutile, and antimony. 

Situation unchanged: Natural gas, helium, 
cobalt, tin, quartz crystals, and Industrial 
diamonds. (Note that three of these, tin, 
quartz, and diamonds, represent a continued 
virtual dependence on foreign sources.) 


Airborne Operations in National Defense 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 21,1951 
Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, 1 include a reso¬ 
lution adopted at a recent convention of 
the Eighty-second Airborne Division 
Association in Chicago. 

This resolution came to me from 
Father George B. Wood, rector of the 
Trinity Episcopal Church In Port Wayne, 
Ind., the former division chaplain, who 
has been for 2 years president of the 
association. It reflects the concern of 
these veterans as to an Important aspect 
of our defense program. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the veterans of the Eighty-second 
Airborne Division, world famous for Its spec¬ 
tacular and successful operations in Sicily, 
Italy, Normandy, and Holland, have, for the 
fifth time, foregathered in annual conven¬ 
tion to renew the esprit d’eorps for which 
that group of 56,000 veterans Is Justly proud, 
to consider problems of national defense, 
and to Join again in tribute to its honored 
dead, now numbering 3,226; and 
Whereas it Is the consensus of this con¬ 
vention that airborne operations provide one 
of the greatest military weapons of modern 
times, wherein speed, mobility, and freedom 
from cumbersome concentrations of troops 
and equipment Is essential; and 
Whereas it has come to the attention of 
this convention that airborne potentialities 
are not receiving the emphasis required for 
the maximum efficiency of our Military Es¬ 
tablishment: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by this convention, That the 
President and Congress of the United States 
and the proper military authorities are here¬ 
by urged, in the interest of national defense, 
to place greater emphasis on the value of air¬ 
borne operations, to increase the number of 
such airborne troops, to provide In greater 
quantities the modem and effective troop¬ 
carrying planes which have been developed 
for such purpose and generally to maintain 


airborne operations In the high position 
which, through repeated tests in major bat¬ 
tles, they Justly deserve; and further 
Resolved, That in the Interest of national 
defense and for the love of the country for 
which the veterans of the Eighty-second Air- 
borne Division have bled and died, we, the 
surviving veterans of that division hereby 
pledge ourselves to work Individually and 
jointly untU the objectives of this resolution 
are fully attained. 


Admission to Army and Nnvil Colleges 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 

OP WEST VXRGXNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, on Au¬ 
gust 16, I introduced H. R. 5202, which 
provides that all cadets appointed to 
West Point and all midshipmen ap¬ 
pointed to the Naval Academy would be 
selected from the enlisted ranks of the 
various services, provided that no man 
will be appointed until he has served a 
minimum of 1 year in the enlisted ranks 
and proves his qualification through a 
service-wide competitive examination. 

I believe that the system set forth in 
this bill would serve a number of pur¬ 
poses, all aimed at attaining the highest 
standard of officer in the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 

An officer who has served a term as 
an enlisted man in one of the Armed 
Forces would, because of that service, be 
better able to understand the duties ex¬ 
pected of an officer, and, moreover, what 
an officer can expect from the personnel 
subordinated to him. This officer would 
be endowed by his enlisted service with 
a much wider scope of the working 
mechanism of the service. 

The present system of congressional 
appointment, while taken as a serious 
and important matter by Congressmen 
and Senators, is faulty in itself. Various 
means are used by Members in selecting 
the young men to whom they give ap¬ 
pointments. I, myself, use the system 
of a competitive civil-service examina¬ 
tion. Others employ other ways of judg¬ 
ing scholastic abilities. 

These methods, however good for 
Judging scholastic ability, do not supply 
an indication of the leadership qualities 
of the appointee. Leadership ability is 
the prime factor in a good officer, and 
the only way to discover and develop 
this factor is by observing the actions of 
prospective officers in working with other 
personnel. If an enlisted man in any of 
the services shows definite signs of 
being able to cooperate with and lead 
his fellow servicemen, it is a very good 
indication that he is good officer ma¬ 
terial. 

The system which I propose in this bill 
would also, during peacetime, be an 
incentive for enlistments in the Armed 
Forces and in the various civilian com¬ 
ponents. In addition it would assure the 
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services of getting men who seriously 
Intend to make a life work and a career 
of service to their country. No longer 
would young men seek appointments to 
the service Academies with the only pur¬ 
pose in mind being the attainment of an 
education and release from the service 
after serving the minimum time. 

This system would relieve the very 
serious situation of high-powered pres¬ 
sure on athletes and on Members of Con¬ 
gress to appoint these athletes. It would 
not abolish football in the Academies, 
but it would place it in its proper per¬ 
spective, in subordination to the more 
important job of training the highest 
caliber of officers for the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 

In my estimation, this is the only com¬ 
pletely democratic way in which these 
appointments can be made. Appointees 
to the Academies would be there by 
reason of their sole grace of ability and 
for no other reason. Those who were 
appointed would be so by their own 
merits alone and not because of family 
or background. And, more Important, 
they would be there with one purpose in 
mind; to gain in wisdom and ability in 
order to better serve their country and 
the people who trust in them for defense 
against enemies of freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks. 
I include the following editorial from 
the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer of 
Saturday, August 18. 1951: 

Rambat Bill Has Mxrxt 

Congressman Robert L. Rambat has In¬ 
troduced a bill relating to appointments to 
the service academies which merits the se¬ 
rious consideration of every Member of the 
House of Representatives. 

His bill, introduced In the House this past 
Thursday, provides that all appointments 
to the service academies sbaU be made from 
the enlisted ranks of the Army, Navy, Ma¬ 
rine Corps and Air Force. Appointments 
to the various reserve officer college train¬ 
ing programs would be made from enlisted 
ranks of civilian components of the dif¬ 
ferent Armed Forces. 

In support of hla proposal, Mr. Ramsat 
said' 

*T have long felt that our system for se¬ 
lecting officers for our Armed Forces should 
be changed. I have felt that all officer can¬ 
didates should have served In the ranks. I 
believe we will have better leaders. 

“Cadets who have earned the right to seek 
commissions as officers, and who intend to 
make the mUltary service a career, would 
more fully appreciate the obligations of a 
future officer and gentleman and would be 
less likely to violate any code. 

“Finally, my proposal would, during peace¬ 
time, be an incentive for enlistments In the 
regular services and in their reserve com¬ 
ponents.*' 

It has been our own observation in the 
past that military officers who had served in 
the ranks or who came up through the ranks 
made better-than-average leaders. Few offi¬ 
cers can fully appreciate their duties and 
their position without having served In the 
ranks first. 

Mr. Ramsay’s bill would not discourage 
young men who are sincerely interested in 
a military career. Too many of the young 
men now lu West Point and Annapolis do 
not intend to become professional ■okUen, 
These less serious officer candidates range 
all the way from professional football players 
to sons of people of Influence. The former 


play football and the latter play soldier, and 
after they complete their schooling they gen¬ 
erally resign their commissions. Forever 
after they bask in the distinction of having 
been a West Point man. 

Such a bill would surely encourage enlist¬ 
ments In peacetime. By restricting academy 
appointments to enlisted men the services 
could encoun«e every man to put forth hie 
best efforts. Before any officer can become 
truly outstanding be must establish himself 
as a man’s man and a soldier’s soldier. There 
is no better place to establish such a repu¬ 
tation than In the enlisted ranks. 


Ten Rolet for Pence of Mind in Time 
of War 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 

or M.ABAMA 

IN THE HOUBB OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Auoust 2t, 1951 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I wish to Include the following, 
which appeared recently in the bulletin 
of the Trinity Methodist Church of 
Alexandria, Va,. which my family and I 
attend. This very inspirational article 
Is taken from the Virginia Methodist 
Advocate and will be helpful, I am sure, 
to all who have an opportunity to read it: 
Ttir Rules fob Peace or Mxmo in Time 
or War 

1. Keep wholesomely busy. The Idle mind 
may become the breeding mind. An empty 
head will not be empty long. 

2. Live one day at a time. Our Creator 
has not endowed us with the ability to 
carry tomorrow’s burdens today. 

3. Hear what the centuries say to the 
hours. Take the long look Along with the 
latest news flashes put the eternal messages 
of God. With the dally newspapers In one 
hand keep the New Testament In the other. 

4. Do not worry about an atom bomb at¬ 
tack. People have survived even such an 
attack and methods of safeguard are being 
devised. An emotional explosion vdthln 
your own life may do more harm. 

5. Avoid focusing your mind on what is 
wrong with the world. Tou will live longer 
and happier If you will think of what is 
right with the world. 

6. Express aggressive good will dally by 
acts of kindness and love. Ill will and 
hatred are poison to the human system. 
Deep satisfactions come in doing good to 
others 

7. Keep yourself mentally plastic, pliable, 
flexible. Be willing to fau^e life’s changing 
scenes. Don’t be rigid, fixed, unbending. 
Be prepared to make adjustments. 

8. Exercise faith in yourself, your dally 
comrades, and your Creator. Faith Is heal¬ 
ing and energizing. It can remove r -x v- 
mountable barriers. 

9. Avoid undue fatigue. When we work 
on our nerve we often lose what we cannot 
easily replaoe. fiometlmes to rest, relax, be 
quiet is more Important than to keep on 
going. Peace of mind is less likely when we 
are tired. 

10. Walk daily with your Ood, hand in 
hand, as a child walks with his father. He 
will give light on your path, guard you from 
evil, relieve teiulons, and speak peace to 
your soul. 


Gnilty ConsdeBces About Yoita 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON, UWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’TIVES 

Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, as part of my remarks I am includ¬ 
ing an article by William Henry Cham¬ 
berlin that appears in the New Leader for 
August 20. 1951. 

Apologists for Yalta assert that it was 
a good contract except that Stalin failed 
to keep his part of it. It is a legal tru¬ 
ism that any contract Is only as good as 
the parties who enter into It. The 
United States was on notice that the 
Soviet never kept an agreement. The 
instances are too numerous to mention, 
except one and that was executed be¬ 
tween Hitler-Stalin in 1930. To say 
now "that the real point about Yalta 
Is that it was a pretty good deal, if the 
other parties to the bargain had only 
kept it,” as the Alsops have written, is 
to be simple to the extreme. Apologists 
for Yalta should admit that it was a 
very bad agreement and the American 
people are paying a fancy price for the 
contractual blunders contained in it. It 
is the blackest day In American history. 

The article follows: 

GUILTT CkINSClENCES ABOUT YALTA 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

Conscience, according to Shakespeare, 
makes cowards of us all. However that may 
be. there Is nothing like an International 
shady deal to produce a crop of apologists. 

The Yalta agreement of February 1945 has 
been the subject of many labored apologies, 
from Roosevelt’s speech in Congress after hie 
return from signing It to Acbeson's recent 
statement before the Joint Senate committee 
on the Mac Arthur dismissal. 

One champion or Yalta was the late Ed¬ 
ward Stettlnliu, who hit on the quaint argu¬ 
ment that It was a great victory to Induce the 
Soviet leaders to sign certain pledges, xegard- 
less of whether they were carried out. This 
Is like praising as a financial genius a man 
who accepted large sums In worthless checks. 

Now the Alsop team of columnists has 
leaped Into the Yalta breach. Writing In the 
New York Herald Trlbxine of July 22, they 
blithely assure their readers that “the real 
point about Yalta Is that It was a pretty good 
deal, If the other parties to the bargain had 
only kept It.’’ 

Now this by no means original assertion 
leads logically and inescapably to certain 
other questions. Was It “a pretty good deal’* 
to sanction the complete scrapping of the 
Atlantic Charter while hypocritically profes¬ 
sing respect for Its principles? The accept¬ 
ance of the so-called Curzon line eastern 
frontier for Poland, the detachment of large 
unspecified chunks of ethnically German ter¬ 
ritory for cession to the Soviet Union and 
Poland were decisions In flagrant violation of 
the self-determination clauses of the Atlan¬ 
tic Charter. 

Was it a “pretty good deal” to recognize 
the legitimacy of human slavery by author¬ 
izing the use of the labor of German war 
prisoners as “reparations”? This was an¬ 
other feature of the Yalta agreement which 
Its iHpologlsts are fond of forgetting. 

Was It a “pretty good deal” to make our¬ 
selves partners In an Infamous fugitive-slave 
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contract, consenting to hand back to Soviet 
executioners all escaped Soviet citizens 
found in the western zones? There were 
scenes of Indescribable htunan misery, in¬ 
cluding many suicides, when this feature of 
the pact was carried out. One can hardly 
imagine a greater handicap to the success of 
our present belated policy of seeking to or¬ 
ganize a resistance movement among the 
peoples of the U. S. S< R. 

Was it a “pretty good deal” to turn over 
to Stalin the economic control of Manchuria, 
strategic key to China? Here the Aisops. 
who, like most apologists for Yalta, simply 
pass over in silence noiany of its most objec¬ 
tionable features, counting on public igno. 
ranee and forgetfulness, become more ar¬ 
ticulate. They repeat the familiar argument 
that Roosevelt’s military advisers wanted to 
buy Russian aid in the conquest of Japan, 
“which was ofUcially estimated likely to cost 
2 years and half a million American lives.'’ 

This is merely an indictment of the appal¬ 
lingly bad intelligence accepted by these 
military advisers. Japan's air and naval 
power had been knocked out by the time of 
Yalta. There had been a number of Jap¬ 
anese peace feelers. Had the United States 
had the wisdom to offer Japan in 1945 the 
reasonable, uonvlndictlve peace worked out 
in 1961. is It not almost certain that Japan 
would have concluded a quick peace and 
permitted American troops to replace Jap¬ 
anese in Manchiuia? Then the Russian In¬ 
vasion would probably never have occurred. 

And if the Chinese Communists had not 
received large quantities of Japanese arms 
from the Red army, at a time when General 
Marshall, pursuing the will-o’-the-wlsp of a 
coalition government with the Commvinists. 
imposed a complete embargo on United 
States arms shipments to the Nationalists, 
there is a better than even chance that the 
Communists would never have conquered 
China. Was It a “pretty good deal” to have 
faclUtated that? 

The Aisops offer some extremely dubious 
speculations of Yugoslav Communists as evi¬ 
dence that Stalin tried to carry out the Yalta 
agreement regarding China and Yugoslavia, 
mitll our precipitate demobilization con¬ 
vinced him there was no power behind 
United States diplomacy. This demobiliza¬ 
tion was a great mistake. 

But it is a matter of record that the ink 
on the Yalta agreement was hardly dry when 
the Soviet Union violated It by Imposing a 
puppet government on Rumania and by car¬ 
rying out a reign of terror In Poland, calcu¬ 
lated to make the pledged “free and unfet¬ 
tered elections” impossible. 

Is there any reason In logic or common 
sense why Stalin should have earnestly tried 
to fulfill in China and Yugoslavia an agree¬ 
ment which he treated as a scrap of paper 
in Poland and Rumania? 

It Is a great pity that the Yalta issue has 
never been thrashed out in some public 
forum. It Is one of my own still-unrealized 
dreams to get some defender of Yalta Into a 
debating ring where it would be possible to 
demand straightforward answers to ques¬ 
tions which are customarily passed over In 
silence or glassed over in misrepresenta¬ 
tion. 


The Public Should Know 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. BURR P. HARRISON 

OP VIXGINXA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 21,19S1 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 


marks in the Appendix. I include edi¬ 
torial comment by Mr. John S. Knight, 
editor-publisher, which appeared in the 
August 5,1951, issue of the Detroit Free 
Press. 

The bill H. R. 3341. Introduced by me, 
Is intended to restore to the States their 
discretion in the publication of details 
of public-assistance programs. 

The Free Press editorial follows: 

Tkx Pttblic Should Know 

Federal Social Security Administrator Os¬ 
car R. Ewing has cut off the State of Indiana 
from Federal welfare aid becaiise of a new 
Indiana law, opening the names on welfare 
rolls to public Inspection, 

The bill was aimed at discouraging welfare 
chiselers after a series of articles in the Chi¬ 
cago Daily News revealed shocking relief 
frauds In Indiana and other sections of the 
country. 

Administrator Ewing points out that the 
Indiana statute is In conflict with a con¬ 
gressional requirement that States receiving 
Federal social-secfirity aid must keep their 
relief rolls secret. 

There can be no quarrel with Ewing's legal 
position, but he would be on better moral 
ground if he had argued congressional sup¬ 
port of proposals removing the secrecy re¬ 
quirement. 

The secrecy repealer has been passed by 
the Senate but is presently bottled up in a 
House committee. 

The State of Indiana Is to be congratulated 
for insisting that the public is entitled to 
know how and where its tax money is being 
spent. 

A similar law was passed by the Illinois 
Legislature and signed by Oov. Adlal Steven¬ 
son. except that the Illinois action will not 
go Into effect until Congress has repealed the 
secrecy section of the Social Security Act. 

Alabama, Georgia, and Oklahoma are 
among other States backing the antisecrecy 
campaign. 

WHAT THE FREE PRESS EXPOSED 

Exponents of what the Detroit Free Press 
calls social workerism will go Into a tear¬ 
ful tempest over this long overdue move to 
separate the cheaters from the needy. 

But Free Press exposures of relief money 
being advanced to play the races and finance 
vacation trips to Florida should bo enough 
to convince the taxpayer that he has been 
played for a sucker with Uncle Sam's help. 

The United States House of Representa¬ 
tives should get in step with the Senate and 
lift social security's lace curtain. 

There Is no Justification for concealment 
In the spending of public funds. 


The Gencrtl Trade Agreements Hand¬ 
cuffs; for Example, Czechoslovakia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. TOM STEED 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 20, 1951 
Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the follow¬ 
ing address by O. R. Strackbein, chair¬ 
man of the National Labor-Manage¬ 
ment Coimcil on Foreign Trade Policy, 
over radio station WOL on August 19 is 
especially timely In view of the pending 
outcry against the treatment received 
behind the iron curtain by William 
Oatis. This example well Illustrates a 
point in which Congress ought to find a 


keen interest in the hope these handi¬ 
caps may be eliminated from our foreign 
trade agreements. The address fol¬ 
lows: 

Mr. William Oatis, Associated Press cor¬ 
respondent, is still In Ja'l in Czechoslovakia. 
The recent announcement by the State De¬ 
partment that the United States has decid¬ 
ed to abrogate our trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia was gratifying news. This 
action, however, was already required under 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act, which 
became law in the middle of June or 2 
months ago. 

The announcement gave notice that this 
country was taking steps in accordance 
with the provisions of the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade to abrogate our 
agreement with Czechoslovakia. The actual 
outcome therefore awaits the meeting in 
mid-September of all the countries, some 
30 in number, that are members of the 
general agreement. The decision rests, not 
with us, but with the signatory countries. 
We could be outvoted but will probably be 
sustained. The delay involved In this pro¬ 
cedure and the dependence of the outcome 
upon the vote by many nations throws a 
revealing light on the degree to which the 
general agreement has impaired our national 
sovereignty. 

How many people know that we entered 
into an agreement of this character In 
Geneva. Switzerland, on October 30. 1047? 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, or GATT, as that pact is more gen¬ 
erally called, was not submitted to the Sen¬ 
ate lor ratification as a treaty, although its 
provisions In Important respects conflict 
with some of our existing laws. Nor was 
It submitted to the two Houses of Congress 
for ratification by majority vote. It was 
put into force as an J^ecutlve agreement, 
provisionally. Under this general agreement 
two additional multilateral trade agreements 
have been made, one in 1949, known as the 
Annecy agreement, and the other in 1951, 
known as the Torquay agreement. 

After more than 3^ years and two inter¬ 
national conferences, 1. e., Annecy and Tor¬ 
quay, Just mentioned, the general agreement 
Is still labeled "provisional.” 

Why? 

Because Congress has not yet modified 
those of our existing laws that run counter 
to some of the provisions of the agreement, 
to bring them into conformity with it. Has 
Congress then overlooked the agreement? 

Not exactly. When the trade-agreements 
law was extended for two more years last 
June special words of caution were written 
into it that enactment of the bill did not 
Indicate approval or disapproval of GATT. 

It may be recalled by those who keep 
abreast of International commercial and eco¬ 
nomic relations that beginning in 1946 the 
State Department proposed and promoted 
what was to be the International Trade Or- 
ganl 2 sation, between known by its Initials, as 
ITO. After four or five international con¬ 
ferences, the charter for such an organiza¬ 
tion was signed In Havana, Cuba, March 24, 
1948. Nearly all the general provisions of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
already referred to, were contained in the 
charter for an International Trade Organi¬ 
zation. The principal difference was that 
the ITO charter was even broader and more 
ambitious in its expressed purpose and its 
implications than the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Another difference was 
that under the general agreement sweeping 
tariff reductions were made, whereas ITO 
only proposed the rules by which further re¬ 
ductions were to be made in the futme. 

Now, the Department of State did agree 
to submit the ITO charter to both Houses oC 
Congress for ratification by majority vote, 
rather than submitting It to the Senate ae 
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« trefttf. undor a ooxustltutlonal provision 
that requires two-thirds vote for approval. 

The Xlouae Committee on Foreign Affairs 
held public hearings on the charter In April 
and May. 1950. Heavy opposition developed 
and the committee pigeonholed the biU. 
1. e.. did not report it to the House. In De¬ 
cember 1950, or about 6 months later, the 
State Department gave up its campaign and 
the decision was reached to withdraw the 
ratification resolution from Congress en¬ 
tirely. In other words, the charter had not 
pr os pered in Congress and rather than face 
overt defeat In a vote, the State Department 
abandoned Its painstakingly nurtured child. 

Where did this retreat leave the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which is 
sometimes referred to as the little rro be¬ 
cause of its similarity to its ill-fated fore¬ 
runner? 

The first question arises why, if the ITO 
charter was submitted to Congress for rati¬ 
fication, has the general agreement been 
withheld? Was it because the ITO, having 
been used as a stalking horse, was shot down 
and its was thought that the general agree¬ 
ment would meet the same fate? 

Ihe second question is, if the ITO charter 
could not become effective without congres¬ 
sional ratification, on what authority has 
the general agreement been carried into ef¬ 
fect to the advanced degree that it has? 

If you have followed this background 
sketch thus far you will perhaps be inter¬ 
ested in knowing that the State Department 
Is now seeking modification of our laws to 
conform them to the general agreement. 
How? Has the Department prepared a bill 
labeled so that It would be recognised as 
ratification of that agreement? Has it asked 
Congress outright for such a ratification? 

No. The State Department has found 
what appears to be a convenient and suit¬ 
able vehicle to gain its end without exposing 
the Oeneral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
to the fate of the ITO charter. It seeks to 
Utilise a bill that recommends Itself by its 
very title, namely, “The Customs Simplifi¬ 
cation Bill/* hearings on which hove been 
held before the House Ways and Means 
Committee during the past 2 weeks. 

The customs simplifications bill Is spon¬ 
sored by tbe Treasury Department and is 
based principally upon recommendations 
made by an outside management engineer¬ 
ing firm after a detailed study. Its purpose 
Is to bring our customs administration up 
to date, to simplify it. and to reduce the 
time and cost of passing imports through 
our ports. These objectives are, of course, 
very laudable, and the bill provides an ad¬ 
mirable vehicle for State Department pur¬ 
poses. 

In 1950 the Treasury Department issued 
an analjrsis of the bill. In this analysis it 
is stated that “some of the provisions con¬ 
tained in this bill parallel certain customs 
administrative provisions of the Interna¬ 
tional Trade Organization." That is the Or¬ 
ganization, remember, that was not accepted 
by Congress. 

The analysis adds that “In general, passage 
of these same amendments would enable this 
Government to make fully effective the ad¬ 
ministrative provisions of tbe general agree¬ 
ment on tariffs and trade, which Is now 
being applied in the United States on a pro- 
vlBlonal basis." 

In other words. (1) the frontal approach 
having failed when the ITO Charter was 
submitted to Congress; (2) the general 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade remaining 
provisional In character until our own laws 
are amended to conform them to it; (3) the 
State Department being apprehensive of the 
fate of a,blU designed and put forward 
frankly as a measure to modify cur laws in 
order to conform them to the agreement; 
and (4) a handy vehicles with a popular 
inscription apporrlng on the legislative 


scene In the name of the customs simplifi¬ 
cation bin. the State Department seeks thus 
indirectly to gala its end where it fears de¬ 
feat In a frank and open approach, under 
a full display of its purpose. 

The question now arises whether this Is a 
matter of importance or wholly trivial in 
character. Is it wise for our State Depart¬ 
ment to seek its ends by offering legislation 
in a form that is not easily recognized for 
what it is when that Department fears de¬ 
feat should it offer the same legislation with¬ 
out disguise? In other words, should the 
Department seek to gain legislative approval 
on a controversial issue when, so to speak, 
the people are not looking? 

There is another question at issue. This 
Is whether the executive branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment should make international agree¬ 
ments in a field of delegated authority, some 
of the provisions of which conflict with 
existing laws, and then confront Congress 
with the choice of ratifying what the State 
Department wishes or placing itself in a posi¬ 
tion of running out on our international 
agreements. Should this procedure be coun¬ 
tenanced the executive arm could soon coerce 
Congress into compliance even if Congress 
should disagree. 

Are these matters important? Ask Mr. 
Oatls In his jail cell. Why and how have we 
lost freedom to act as a sovereign nation? 
Have the American people said that we 
should tie our hands as we have done in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, or 
has the State Department, proceeding out of 
disregard of the legislative branch, placed us 
in this position without the knowledge and 
consent of the people? 

A close reading of the State Department’s 
maneuvers as reflected in its efforts to legiti¬ 
mize the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, as Just described, will supply the 
answer. The action of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives this week, when It passed a con¬ 
current resolution by a vote of 363 to 1, de¬ 
claring that the United States should break 
off all commercial relations with Czechoslo¬ 
vakia until Mr. Oatls is freed, clearly reveals 
bow far the State Department has bypassed 
Congress in recent years. 

If we value our freedom of action as a na¬ 
tion. not only here, but abroad, we will put 
the State Department back on its own track 
and In its proper perspective. 


The St. Lawrence Story—IX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON.JOHNA.BLATNIK 

or SUNNXBOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Monday, Auguit 20,1951 

Mr. BLATNIK Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, 1 Include the last of a series of 
articles entitled “The St. Lawrence 
Story” which appeared In the August 16 
edition of the Minneapolis Star. This 
article summarizes the direct benefits 
that will accrue to the people of central 
United States, and the indirect benefits 
to the whole Nation, from the construc¬ 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project: 

Tax St. Lawbxncx Stost—Bcnehts fob 50 
Muxzons Bxkn m Skawat 
<B 7 L«o Sonderegger) 

(Last In a series) 

The deep-throated bellow of the Queen 
Mary wiU never tremble the aspens on the 


hills of Duluth. The lie de France will never 
drop anchor in Superior bay. 

This is a dismal thing to face, but there 
It la. 

Even with tbe St. Lawrence seaway, the 
folks out on the prairie are going to have to 
content themselves with smaller ships when 
they head for a vacation in the old country. 

But onoe tbe seaway is pushed through, 
they will be able to do that—board a good- 
sized blue-water vessel at Duluth or Milwau¬ 
kee or Chicago and sail out through half this 
continent to the ocean and on to the ports 
of the woild. 

And the area's farmers will be able to send 
their dairy products and grain directly— 
without a long rail haul, without rehan¬ 
dling—to the east coast or ports overseas. 

Manufacturers will be able, with one short 
rail haul to a lake port, to put their goods on 
ships that will take them straight through 
to destination. 

And the 50,000,000 people who live In the 
Great Lakes area will reap benefits that al- 
vr&jB follow creation of a major new channel 
of contact with the world. 

And as those 60.000,000 benefit, the entire 
Nation will be strengthened, because the 
United States is a network of peoples with a 
common fate. 

MIDWEST CALLED BELriSR 

So it seems to the men who champion the 
seaway. And so it seems to one who has 
examined, without bias, tbe arguments lor 
and against completing it. 

Carroll B. Huntress, chairman of the na¬ 
tional St. Lawrence project conference, re¬ 
acts sharply when hie group is accused of 
being a spearhead of selfish interests that 
don't want the seaway. 

“It's really ridiculous to think of selfish 
interests blocking this." he said when this 
view was mentioned. “They're no more self¬ 
ish than the interests of Detroit or Minneap¬ 
olis. That's Just a catch phrase of the dem¬ 
agogues." 

Huntress thought a moment and added, 
“The Middle West is brutally selfish in try¬ 
ing to take away from tbe JQast that which 
the East has build up over tbe years." 

In a sense, Huntrese is quite right. The 
land-locked Midwest does stand to benefit 
greatly by having a new inlet and outlet, and 
to that extent its interest is selfish. 

Tbe competitive advantage to the Midwest 
is something that seaway proponents dwell 
upon in language ranging from lofty ideal¬ 
ism to tbe blunt terms of economic warfare. 

A topflight mines geologist who declined 
use of hit name summed up the matter: 

“Anything that will cheapen the cost of 
transportation from tbe Atlantic seaboard 
into the heart of the conlineat is good." 

Representative Wm of Minnesota’s Third 
District regards the seaway in somewhat the 
same broad light. He calls it “a great natural 
resource that goes right into tbe middle of 
tbe continent in its crude state * * * an 
outlet and inlet to the great Middle West.** 

But WxEB also sharpens his words to prod 
at the competitive situation. In his Wash¬ 
ington office, be reminded his listener of the 
boxcar shortage that periodically harries the 
Midwest: 

“The railroads now hold a club over us. 
They can keep cars out of our area If they 
want to: If we can’t get boxcars let's get 
some boats. Let's not be hog-tled up In 
our country and take what wc can get." 

Senator 'Thyx believes the seaway would 
help relieve the shortage of cars. 

And he thinks the deep channel would 
ease the pressure on Midwest farmers and 
exporters in another way. 

Ball-freight rates are steadily increasing, 
Thtb points out, “and the cost is charged 
directly to the Midwest, both in finished 
goods coming to us and harvest products and 
products of dairy herds moving out." 
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LOWSS SRZPfXKO BATKS PfUeDICTED 

Oceangoing vessels In head-of-the-Lakes 
ports would help to modify this trend, TBts 
believes. They would bring lower freight 
rates, and handling charges would be re¬ 
duced. 

Julius H. Barnes, of Duluth, who has 
grown white haired In the battle for the 
seaway, speaks most often of Its benefits 
to mldwestern farmers. 

*T believe the value to American agricul¬ 
ture Is the chief value of all,’* he said when 
asked to sum up his belief. 

’’Look at the global situation. India is 
begging millions of bushels of wheat. China, 
we know. Is underfed. 

”We can grow the food. The question Is 
how to get It there so cheaply that It will 
enlarge the market of Itself.” 

Precise figures on how cheaply grain will 
move via the seaway are not available. The 
Department of Commerce estimates, however, 
that savings over rail rates will range from 
5 to 10 cents a bushel. ‘The exact amount 
depends on a number of factors. Including 
the grain’s point of origin. 

Hard information on package-freight sav¬ 
ings is Impossible to come by. The variables 
In that kind of trade are even greater. It 
is fair to point out. however, that for almost 
all commodities water is the cheapest form 
of transportation. 

PBESEirr PORKION SKIPPING C I TXO 

Barnes, who has had a hand in shipping 
for most of his life, feels that the seaway 
would be a great stimulant to the Midwest 
In two ways—by reducing charges on stand¬ 
ard articles of commerce and by providing 
cheap and ready access to both export and 
import contact with other nations. 

Lewis O. Castle, a Duluth banker who has 
been associated with Barnes for several years 
in the seaway fight, points to the 74 foreign 
sailings from Chicago and Milwaukee last 
year. 

These were little ships that clawed their 
way up the shallow canals and returned with 
Midwest produce in their holds. If shipping 
firms consider It worth while to send vessels 
of that size, Castle believes It follows that 
they will send big ships when the deep chan¬ 
nel is cut through. 

Seaway opponents warn that It would be 
a damaging blow to Minnesota’s Iron-ore 
Industry. Their line of argument is beguil¬ 
ing but erroneous. 

Anything that makee it easier to get high- 
quality ore from Labrador, they say, will 
hurt Minnesota. Then they throw in the 
clincher; easy access to Labrador reserves will 
slow taconlte development to a walk, and 
Minnesota will never be able to catch up 
with other areas. 

The fact is that, during the foreseeable 
future, every source of Iron will have to bo 
exploited. Taconlte, underground expan¬ 
sion, foreign reserves—the rising capacity of 
American steel mills can absorb them all and 
demand more. 

A high official of one of the companies de¬ 
veloping taconlte said his firm will not slow 
down Its drive toward production in com¬ 
mercial quantity. 

MIDWEST MAT LOSE STEEL PLANTS 

Actually, failure to develop the seaway 
would strike a long-range but effective blow 
at Minnesota ore, including taconlte. 

As expansible reserves on the Iron Range 
dwindle, there will be an increasing demand 
for Labrador and Venezulean ore. Without 
the seaway, both areas would, of course, ship 
to Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa. 

It Is not much of a trick to predict that, 
with a growing percentage of available ore on 
the coast, any new steel plants erected would 
go up there rather than 600 miles away in 
the Midwest. Inevitably, then, the center of 
the steel production would shift to the east 


and Minnesota ores would have an inoreas- 
Ing handicap. 

This Is important, the effect of the sea¬ 
way on iron ore. But Its biggest influence 
will nevertheless be felt by agriculture. 

In the mind of MaJ. Qen. Lewis A. Pick, 
Chief of Army Engineers, the project will be 
a magnet to stimulate new productivity In a 
spacious region, including the upper Mid¬ 
west. 

“If you open up the St. Lawrence water¬ 
way,” he said last June in Duluth, “Min- 
nesota becomes a seaport area. North Da¬ 
kota and South Dakota will be within a few 
hundred miles of a seaport.” 

Pick and other men of like mind believe 
that grain from Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
perhaps from as far south as Kansas, will 
flow 1 x 1 a rising stream over the seaway route 
to the east coast and overseas ports. 

“The best indication of what It will mean," 
he said, “was visible when we came down the 
hill into Duluth this evening and saw those 
tremendous grain elevators.” 

He was not talking about grain alone. The 
grain Is a symbol. It is a symbol of the 
produce ot a fruitful region gathered at 
the lake ports for shipment to the world. 


Riddled Witli Corroption 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 21.1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is an old adage that counsels 
people not to throw stones If they live in 
glass houses. One week ago the Presi¬ 
dent, during the ceremonies dedicating 
the new American Legion building re¬ 
ferred to certain people as slandermon- 
gers. He should have been the last man 
to utter such a remark, when as Felix 
Morley says, *‘That this administration 
is demonstrably riddled with corrup¬ 
tion." 

Mr. Speaker, the remarks made by the 
President last Tuesday were obviously 
so intemperate that Erie Cocke, na¬ 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion has publicly expressed disagree¬ 
ment with Mr. Truman. 

As part of my remarks, I am includ¬ 
ing a feature article by Mr. Felix Mor¬ 
ley, which appears in Barron’s for Au¬ 
gust 20. 1931. I commend it to the at¬ 
tention of every Republican. It carries 
an important challenge: 

The Slandermonoers — V/ilv the OOP Take 

Issue With Truman’s Defense of Corrup¬ 
tion? 

(By Felix Morley) 

President Truman's speech to the Ameri¬ 
can Legion last week has come like a flash 
of lightning in the muggy, mid-August at¬ 
mosphere of Washington. At least momen¬ 
tarily, it has thrown a lurid illumination on 
the political scene. 

All the politicians of both parties, noted 
the way in which the President linked com¬ 
munism and corruption as issues on which 
he says his administration Is being simul¬ 
taneously condemned by ’‘irresponsible 
Blandermongers.” At the Republican Na¬ 
tional Committee this conjunction was im¬ 
mediately spotted as the heart of a speech 


designed to set the stage tac the 1952 cam¬ 
paign. 

And, as BO often happens, Mr. Truman 
caught the opposition off guard. Because of 
vacation absences, and the let-down of the 
dog days, no Republican leader was ready 
with an Immediate answer to the President's 
undeniably shrewd attack. It Is more than 
possible that Senator Taft will pick up the 
gantlet when he makes his Important speech 
to the Maine State Bar Association at Bel¬ 
grade Lakes this Thursday. But that will be 
9 days after Mr. Truman set off hla mine 
In Washington. 

There had been a good deal of speculation 
as to what the President would say when 
be came to dedicate the new mllllon-dollar 
national headquarters of the American Le¬ 
gion, located only 3 blocks from the White 
House. 

The political importance of the occasion 
was obvious, since the Legion is a strong 
and well-knit organization, which has now 
successfully merged veterans of both the 
older and younger generations. One could 
name at least half a dozen States In which 
It clearly holds the balance of political power. 

Among the scribes and forecasters the con¬ 
sensus of opinion beforehand was that the 
President on this occasion would avoid the 
subject of Communist Infiltration. The Le¬ 
gion has shown its anxiety about this matter 
in many ways. With Alger Hiss behind the 
bars, Mr. Truman would scarcely mention 
“red herrings” at this time and place. 

Therefore the reporters anticipated either 
a conventional plea for preparedness against 
Soviet machinations, or a request for Legion 
backing of the NATO effort, or a charge that 
the GOP will be responsible If the cost of 
living mounts further. A majority privately 
predicted the latter line, for there Is no doubt 
that the administration Intends to place the 
blame for any further inflation on the refusal 
of Congress to let It regiment the economy 
completely. 

But again, as in 1948, Mr. Truman proved 
himself a first-class politician. Courageous 
in attack, as well as unscrupulous, he told 
the Legionnaires that many who “claim to 
be against communism * * • are chip¬ 

ping away our basic freedoms Just as Insid¬ 
iously and far more effectively than the 
Communists have ever been able to do." 

And this appeal to the sense of "fair play,” 
which seldom leaves an American audience 
unmoved, was Immediately followed by the 
attack on "Irresponsible accusations • • • 

that our Government is riddled with com¬ 
munism and corruption.” That was a clever 
coupling. 

It tucked blatant Senator McCarthy and 
chivalrous Senator Byrd under a single In¬ 
vidious blanket. It also nurtured the curi¬ 
ously spreading belief that "our Government” 
is limited to officeholders under Mr. Truman. 
Indeed, by a general Indictment of the Legis¬ 
lature, the Chief Executive further empha¬ 
sized the totalitarian Idea that elected 
spokesmen of the people are outside of the 
“Government.” 

"You have no way of telling,” Mr. Truman 
said, “When some unfounded accusation 
may be hurled at you, perhaps straight from 
the halls of Congress." Among the Legion¬ 
naires present, that didn’t go down so well. 
But there was a wider audience. 

There Is no question that by this speech 
last week Mr. Truman kicked out the hall 
for the 1052 campaign In which, also with¬ 
out a shadow of doubt, be hopes to repeat 
his triumph of 1048. 

The attack on Communist Infiltration may 
In some cases have been overdone. Some 
officials who were no more than stupid, mis¬ 
guided or Incompetent have been pilloried 
as subversives when they could more accu¬ 
rately have been described as unwitting 
dupes. Mr. Truman does well to remind us 
that: “Real Americanism means * * • 
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« man who la aeouaed of a crime shall be 
conaldered innocent until he has been proved 
guilty.'* 

By the same token, when an official la 
proved guilty of venality he must no longer 
be considered innocent. When the Comp¬ 
troller General names a Federal bureau where 
"every single employee" accepted bribes, it 
has to be taken seriously. The same applies 
when it is demonstrated that "S-percenters" 
have access to the President's key advisers 
and when some of his personal appointees, 
not excluding our representatives abroad, 
are shown to have been the intimates of 
racketeers and gangsters. 

In the light of exposures by the Kefauver 
crime committee, by the Fulbrlght BFC in¬ 
vestigation, by the Douglas inquiry into 
"moral standards" in Government, it is all 
too apparent that this administration is 
demonstrably "riddled with corruption." 
And that situation is not remedied by deny¬ 
ing that it is "riddled with communism." 

Mr. Truman, perhaps a little too shrewdly, 
attempts to merge the two separate indict¬ 
ments. Because the charges of serving the 
Reds will not stick in some cases, he suggests 
that none of the evidence of moral decay in 
his entourage is convincing. During the 
coming campaign, it appears, he will build 
on this specious argument, saying that all 
who demand a cleaning of the Augean stables 
are guilty of "slander or character assassi¬ 
nation." 

In his notable biography of Hamilton Fish, 
telling the inside story of President Grant’s 
unsavory administration, the historian, Allan 
Nevins, made an observation that is very 
timely today. "The American people," he 
said (p. 641), "always derives much of its 
tone from its President" Grant "was up¬ 
right according to his lights. But the lights 
were murky, and the tone of his adminis¬ 
tration delighted knaves and discouraged 
honest men ” 

The lights of the Truman administration 
are also murky and pleasing to knaves. The 
disclosures of wholesale cheating at West 
Point, of athletic racketeering at many other 
once-respected schools, ere only the latest 
specialized instances of a "creeping moral 
deterioration" that is actually defended and 
condoned by President Truman: "All my ap¬ 
pointees are honorable men." 

"To err is human; to forgive divine." But 
forgiveness must be contingent on repent¬ 
ance. The executive agreement at Yalta, In 
effect turning China over to Communist con¬ 
trol. was a dreadful error. It passed beyond 
the realm of forgiveness when Secretary 
Acheson. during the Senate Inquiry on Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, defended it as seeming to be 
clever at the time. 

Now, Mr. Truman makes clear that de¬ 
fense and extenuation of administration 
corruption is also regarded as smart politics. 
That line will be a part of his campaign for 
reelection to the Presidency. The question 
is whether the OOP will, for its part, visual¬ 
ize this Issue of integrity as fundamental, 
and take its stand thereon. 


Weichel Holds Worker Dispertol Plan 
It Not Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALVIN^F. WEICHEL 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. August 17.1951 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 


the Record, I Include the following arti¬ 
cle from the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

Washington, July 21.—^Administration 
proposals to disperse industry could, If suc¬ 
cessful, raise havoc with the lives of thou¬ 
sands of people in northern Ohio, Represent¬ 
ative Alvxn F. WxiCKXi., Republican. San¬ 
dusky, declared today. 

Although President Truman’s Industry- 
dispersal plan was defeated when adminis¬ 
tration leaders sought to tie it in with the 
Defense Production Act, Wbichel Insisted 
that it is "not yet a dead issue.” 

He understood, he said, that administra¬ 
tion leaders are intent on pressing the plan. 

"It would open the door to move industry 
and workers of Industry from the established 
present locations to those selected by 
bureaucrats In Washington appointed by the 
President,” Weichel said. 

The Congressman added that the President 
could stop the expansion of the steel and 
other industries in the Great Lakes area, 
forcing workers to move elsewhere, uproot¬ 
ing their homes and their families who have 
built and lived with these industries since 
the beginning. 

"This grant of authority asked for by the 
President would Jeopardize Industry, the 
workers and the agricultural areas, especially 
of northern Ohio and become the back door 
to socializing men and industries in Amer¬ 
ica,’’ Weichel held. 


Where Are We Going? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

or BIAINE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday. August 21.1951 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
a young woman in my home State of 
Maine, Miss Shirley Putnam, of Thomas- 
ton, has written a very refreshing edi¬ 
torial entitled “Where Are We Going?” 
which 1 commend to the attention of 
the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Wheke Axx We Going? 

(By Shirley Putnam) 

Teachers tell us that we study the history 
of the past so that we may better prepare 
ourselves for the future. If this is true it 
might be profitable to focus our attention 
0 X 1 wars, since they are of concern to all 
world citizens of our age. 

Wars are caused by disputes between na¬ 
tions, but they seem to be wanting as a 
permanent peace, since history reveals a ro¬ 
tating cycle of conflict, each of which is 
more deadly than the previous one. 

Perhaps, there is another solution. If we 
are to profit by the lessons of history. It 
would be worth while to search for one. 

Until we are ready to face the true causes 
of war, we shall not know how to weed out 
the germs which spread it. War doesn't be¬ 
gin when armies open fire on one another 
or end when the guns are silenced. It be¬ 
gins in the hearts and minds of men and 
women long before the bugles sound and the 
drums play. It continues long after the 
last of the heroic dead have been buried or 
returning armies have been demobilized. 


In order to understand war between na¬ 
tions, we must understand what causes ar¬ 
guments among individuals. All the anger 
which the Individual feels when he considers 
himself the victim of an injustice is multi¬ 
plied many times in the anger of a nation 
composed of many people. When we engage 
in petty arguments with our schoolmates, 
we are engaging in an individual war When 
we try to push ourselves ahead at the ex¬ 
pense of others, we are guilty of causing an 
individual war. When we allow ourselves 
to support racial, religious, or social prej¬ 
udice by one class of human society against 
another, we are engaging in war, and wo 
plant a seed of bitterness and hate In the 
hearts of those who are victims of our prej¬ 
udice. 

As individuals, we can determine the 
causes of war between Individuals But 
most of us would find it unpleasant, incon¬ 
venient, and perhaps expensive in pride and 
money, if we were to admit our shortcom¬ 
ings, so. we loudly boast about the other 
fellow's being at fault. 

The same things are true about nations. 
We know as much as we will ever know 
about the causes of war. 

We will find the solution only when we, 
either as Individuals, or as a nation, can 
admit our faults and do something to rem¬ 
edy them. It Is not enough to believe In the 
expression "do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you”—you must practice 
it. 

If we expect to knock at the door of the 
United Nations and enter into a realm of 
peace, each of us must pattern our dally 
lives after "The Golden Rule.” We often 
boast of our representative form of govern¬ 
ment. It is up to us to lead the life that 
we hope to have represented. 


Good Administritioii by the Economic 
Cooperation Adminietration 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday. August 21,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, there 
has recently come to my notice an exam¬ 
ple of good business practice and effi¬ 
ciency on the part of an agency of the 
United States Government. 

Over the past 2 years some sections of 
the American press have been highly 
critical of the informational media 
guaranty program of the Economic Co¬ 
operation Administration. This pro¬ 
gram was approved by the Congress as 
a means for encouraging the circulation 
of American periodicals, books and mo¬ 
tion pictures in those European coun¬ 
tries where currencies could not be read¬ 
ily converted into dollars. The Intent 
was that our American publications 
should be made as widely available as 
possible. 

The plan was attacked in some quar¬ 
ters as a “give-away," as a subsidy to 
favorable publishers. The charge was 
even made that publishers who took 
the lead in extolling the benefits of the 
Marshall plan and used their maga¬ 
zines to propagandize for its adoption, 
were granted subsidies paid by the tax¬ 
payers. Some of these charges found 
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their way Into the CONGmsstoNAX. Rec- 
oHiH- see Appendix to the Conoressionai. 
Record, volume 96, part 18, page 7204, 

The truth Is, of course, that many of 
the principal American publishers and 
motlon*picture producers doing business 
overseas have made use of this BCA pro¬ 
gram. A list of users includes members 
of the Motion Picture Association, Curtis 
Publishing Co., Reader's Digest, Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co., New York Herald 
Tribune, and so forth. 

As a result of this program it Is esti¬ 
mated by the BCA that an audience of 
some 30,000,000 European people is cur¬ 
rently reading some of our best Ameri¬ 
can periodicals; that some 2,000,000 
tickets have been sold to Germans in 
order to see American films they would 
not otherwise see, and that some 
2,250,000 copies of books, including 
thousands of technical and scientific 
volumes, have been read by those who, 
without this program, would not have 
been able to be exposed to them. 

Motion pictures shown under this 
guaranty program have been screened by 
a citizens’ committee appointed by ECA 
which have included, over the past 2 
years, such eminent persons as Thomas 
K. Pinletter, now Secretary of the Air 
Force; Dr. George N. Shuster, now 
United States commissioner to Bavaria; 
and Mrs. Louise Leonard Wright, direc¬ 
tor of the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations. The periodicals have been 
limited generally to the list approved by 
the American Library Association; the 
books have been carefully screened. 

Mr. President, I judge this to have been 
a most successful dissemination of some 
of the best materials depicting our way 
of life to overseas people. The ECA is 
successfully achieving many of the goals 
for which I fought as Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

And now comes a most interesting dis¬ 
closure from ECA, that this program has 
not cost the American taxpayer one dol¬ 
lar. Indeed. It is actually showing a 
profit. This interesting fact is even con¬ 
ceded by the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
which has been one of the most severe 
critics of the program. In Its issue of 
August 9, the Tribune reported that ECA 
had to date signed contracts for the 
conversion of $10,700,000 worth of Euro¬ 
pean currencies into dollars: 

As a service charge the SCA required the 
publishers and the movie makers to pay In 
American cash 1 percent of the face value of 
any contract for each year of Its existence. 
To date, ECA has collected $140,000 In service 
fees. 

Of course, what ECA does is to sell 
such francs, marks, lira, and other cur¬ 
rencies collected by American publishers 
and motion-picture producers to other 
agencies of the United States Govern¬ 
ment requiring those currencies for oper¬ 
ating purposes in the respective Mar- 
shali-plan countries. Thus, ECA points 
out, it has converted the currencies with¬ 
out loss and ECA has retained the afore¬ 
mentioned $140,000—to defray the rela¬ 
tively small cost of administering the 
program. 


At the present time this very useful 
and very constructive program is carried 
forward by only three professional em¬ 
ployees and one clerical. 

Here we have a heartening example of 
what the ingenuity and enterprise of my 
old friends, Paul Hofiman and William 
Foster, have been able to establish and 
carry forward in their ECA organization. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an article from the Chi¬ 
cago Daily Tribune which, in a fine mani¬ 
festation of fairness, acknowledges this 
accomplishment. 

Mr. President, j\ist the other evening 
the Washington Evening Star reported 
how ECA had renovated formerly use¬ 
less space in an old office building and 
by the use of paint and up-to-date de¬ 
signs hc'.d been able to greatly reduce its 
rental costs; also, the Star reported how, 
Instead of buying new office equipment, 
ECA had painted and renovated old desks 
and exhibited wisdom and economy in 
making some formerly undesirable quar¬ 
ters a good place to work. 

I also ask consent to have this inform¬ 
ative and encouraging article from the 
Star printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

[From the Chicago Tribune of August 
9. 19611 

Phkss Subsidy Shows Profit, ECA Main¬ 
tains—Explains How British UNDEBtELL 

United States 

(By Philip Warden) 

Washinoton. August 8.— The Economic 
Cooperation Administration today reported 
a 4140,000 gross profit on Its Marshall plan 
press subsidy operations m Europe. 

Since late 1948, the ECA has been supply¬ 
ing Marshall plan dollars to American movie 
makers and book, magazine, and newspaper 
publishers In exchange for European curren¬ 
cies collected overseas 

The exchanges have been made under con¬ 
tracts between the publishers and the ECA. 
The European currencies were practically 
worthless except in the countries of their 
origin, and the movie magnates and pub¬ 
lishers were unable to exchange them for 
dollars In the open market through regular 
channels. 

WHY ECA MAKES EXCHANGE 

ECA was Wining to make this exchange to 
get the movies, books, magazines, and news¬ 
papers circulated in Europe ‘’to spread the 
American way of life” Kobert B. Mullen, 
ECA director of information, reported today: 

•‘American books and publications cannot 
be sold in many areas of the world because 
of currency restrictions and because, so far 
as English texts are concerned, the British 
are able to undersell American publishers by 
as much as 50 percent. American scientific 
and cultural relationships have been severely 
damaged as a consequence. 

"The situation has to some degree been re¬ 
lieved, however, by a provision of the eco¬ 
nomic cooperation act of 1948 which has per¬ 
mitted the United States Government to 
convert the currencies acquired by American 
publishers in certain Marshall plan coun¬ 
tries. 

“Netherlanders, Norwegians. Germans, Aus¬ 
trians. Frenchmen, and Swedes who take an 
active Interest In American affairs are thus 
able to purchase American texts which with¬ 


out the Information media guaranties writ¬ 
ten by ECA would not be available to them.'* 

EGA COLLECTS $140,000 

The EGA reported that to date It has 
signed contracts to convirt up to $10,700,000 
in European currencies into dollars to facili¬ 
tate the circulation of the American books 
and magazines overseas. 

As a service charge, the ECA required the 
publishers and the movie makers to pay In 
American cash 1 percent of the face value of 
the contract for each year of Its existence 
To date, It has collected $140,000 In service 
fees. 

The ECA has paid out $3,383,851 through 
July 1 In exchange for the foreign currencies. 
Mullen reported that every cent of these for¬ 
eign currencies in turn had been exchanged 
by the ECA for dollars from the State and 
Defense Departments, The State and De¬ 
fense Departments used the foreign curren¬ 
cies to pay operating expenses in Europe. 
Mullen naid these agencies saved exchange 
fees by getting the funds from the ECA. 

SAYS COSTS ARE SMALL 

Mullen said the administrative costs of the 
operation have been small. Currently three 
professionals and one clerical assistant are 
handling the program. 

Internationalist publications which have 
supported the multibllllon dollar Marshall 
plan hold some of the largest BCA contracts. 
These Include the publications of Henry Luce 
of Time, Inc., the Pocket Books of Marshall 
Field III, and the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


(Prom the Washington Evening Star of 
July 21, 1951) 

United States Scrapes Barrel To Find Office 

Space fob 30,000 m Year— 829,000 square 

Feet Convertid for Office Use—Ware¬ 
houses, Dormitories Being Utilized 
(By Robert J Lewis) 

Since Korea, the Government had been 
scratching around the bottom of the barrel 
for office space. So far. It has come up with 
enough additional to bouse about 30.C00 more 
workers, mostly in defense agencies. 

But a great deal of the space Is, as one 
Government spokesman phrased It, "a little 
lousier” than before. Beggars can’t be 
choosers, and all that. When you don’t have 
any choice, you have to be satisfied with what 
you can get 

‘T wouldn’t say that what we have ac¬ 
quired is office slums—'but it can’t be de¬ 
scribed as Ideal, either.” one official said. 
Some of It is in converted warehouses, run¬ 
down buildings, abandoned dormitories. 
Some of it Is stifling in the summer, cold and 
drnfty In the winter. 

Notwithstanding a disinclination to be dis¬ 
couraged about the less-than-ideal office- 
space situation. Government officials admit 
that good working environment Is often a 
big factor in personnel morale, turn-over, and 
efficiency. 

One agency that has been concerned with 
the problem Is the Economic Cooperation Ad¬ 
ministration. Some of its people are In mod¬ 
ern offices—others are In older buildings con¬ 
verted to office use. 

Workers in one outdated building, In par¬ 
ticular, had to work with poor light, little 
or no ventilation, dark walls, plus mice and 
vermin. 

So—os an experiment—the agency deter¬ 
mined to do something about it. Today all 
you need to do is talk to the surprised people 
in the renovated offices to see what a change 
a few improvements have wrought In their 
working spirit. 

Besides improvement in morale and a re¬ 
duction in turn-over, ECA believes it has 
saved money not only by u'.»ing the available 
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space more efflciently and Intensively, but by 
capturing space which has never been used 
before and putting it to work. 

For example, the old Rochambeau Apart¬ 
ment Building at 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW.--Bcene of the experimental renovation- 
had a number of wide hallways containing 
much wasted spaoe. 

To take that space out of the '‘lost*’ column 
and put it in the "found" category, BCA tore 
out partitions and combined the wide hall 
with cubby-hole office space on either side 
of it—thus Increasing the usable space con¬ 
siderably and getting a better deal for the 
rent paid. 

Everett Bellows, special assistant to the 
EGA Administrator, obtained the advice of a 
management consultant, and under his di¬ 
rection the agency tore out a few light fix¬ 
tures which cast a dim glow In the gloomy 
offices, and substituted fluorescent lighting 
designed to provide adequate diffused light 
throughout the rooms. 

It painted the offices In light tones, re¬ 
covered the tops of the desks with a light, 
nonglare surface, placed rubber mats on the 
aisles and rearranged desks to conserve space. 
Important, also, was Installation of window- 
type fans to pull out overheated, stagnant 
air. 

Officials and workers, themselves, said the 
changes resulted in a big Improvement in 
office conditions. 

"A good working environment invites an 
employee to do good work, whereas bad work¬ 
ing environment fosters a tired, don’t care 
attitude," said A H. Strieker, who handled 
the EGA offlce-improvomont Job. 

"Even if an employee wants to do a good 
job under poor working conditions, he can’t 
accomplish as much as if conditions were 
better. If lighting conditions are bad, for 
instance, the employee simply cannot avoid 
the bodily fatigue that eyestrain creates.” 

A key part of the limited experimental Job 
at the Rochambeau was the attention given 
to preventing ocular fatigue, officials said. 

To do this, an effort was made to avoid 
having extreme contrasts in lighting—a pri¬ 
mary cause of eyestrain. 

“In an office, the brightness ratio should be 
kept to about 1 to 6, certainly not more than 
1 to 8," Ml”. Strieker said. "In other words, 
papers (which usually are the lightest re¬ 
flective Item) should not be any more than 
about five times as light as anything else in 
the room," he said. 

"Thus, a table top should be light, so that 
the eye is not forced to readjust Itself in a 
wide range, from dark to light. Balanced 
lighting and balanced tones In office furni¬ 
ture and equipment pay off in less fatigue, 
less eyestrain, and in more work done more 
accurately." 

Since the stepped-up defense began about 
a year ago, the Public Building Service of the 
General Services Administration has been 
obliged to reduce the amount of space per 
employee to an average of 100 square feet, in 
contrast to about 100 or 110 previously. 

Of the approximately 3.128,000 square feet 
of office space added to the Government’s 
supply in the last year, more than 1,120,000 
has been obtained through "better utiliza¬ 
tion" of existing space—including reducing 
the amount of space per person. 

A total of 620,000 square feet were ob¬ 
tained by conversion of existing Govern¬ 
ment-owned buildings, such as dormitories 
and storage buildings. 

Potomac Park dormitories and the Lang¬ 
ston residence halls near the District Na¬ 
tional Guard Armory provided a considerable 
amount of converted space. The Pentagon 
basement also yielded a good deal of addi¬ 
tional offices. 

Up to n6w. the new GAO Building has 
provided almost 700,000 square feet of mod- 
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ern office space, with about 300,000 square 
feet more to come in this building. 

In addition to the 628,000 square feet con¬ 
verted In existing Government-owned build¬ 
ings, PBS arranged for conversion of 200,000 
square feet of the 676,000 square feet leased 
from private owners this year. The re¬ 
mainder was usable without conversion. 

PBS said the cost of the conversion Job 
was relatively low in this space, and that 
moat money spent went to change and im¬ 
prove Government-owned buildings. 

The conversion Job coat about $2,150,000, 
of which $1,850,000 went Into Government- 
owned buildings, and $300,000 into leased 
buildings. Most went to tear out or build 
partitions, provide lighting, toilet rooms and 
exit facilities, to point the offices and to 
Improve the floors, a spokesman said. 


Foundatioii Teaches Wise Use of Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker. Earl God¬ 
win is one of our outstanding radio com¬ 
mentators. His fairness and accuracy 
are known to millions. He loves his 
country and he wants those who follow 
him to share in the good things produced 
by our business genius, our resourceful 
workers, and our mass-production 
methods. He knows that we have the 
highest standard of living in all history 
and he wants this protected. 

Our secret weapon against the Rus¬ 
sians is not the atomic bomb. Our se¬ 
cret weapon is our high standard of 
living. The Russians may have an 
answer to the atomic bomb They have 
no answer to our standard of living and 
they never will have. 

There have been abuses of installment 
credit and a group of public-spirited 
businessmen recognized this fact when 
they recently set up the National Foun¬ 
dation for Consumer Credit. This i.s a 
nonprofit research and education organ¬ 
ization financed by private industry and 
headed by William J. Cheyney, a former 
college professor of economics. Through 
high school and college channels and 
through labor unions, civic clubs, and 
women’s organizations, the foundation is 
educating the public in the wise use of 
consumer credit. In 400 high schools, 
they are teaching the youth of our Na¬ 
tion not to buy things they cannot afford. 

This is the full text of Mr. Godwin’s 
broadcast over an NBC network relating 
to installment credit: 

I come around now to another phase of 
today's turbulent news when I take up the 
matter of buying the household appliances 
and the family car on the Installment plan— 
that Is credit: and the higher brackets of 
wisdom In the Government say that credit 
expands an already inflated situation, but to 
the average American this installment matter 
means getting something you need or not 
getting it. No matter what they call it, it's 
still the Installment buying plan, budget 
plan, easy credit system, or any other sweet¬ 
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selling label—it means putting some money 
on the line and taking out a piece of your 
pay check at stated intervals and laying It on 
the line again. How many billions of dol¬ 
lars have been sent roaring into the vast 
river of American enterprise by this matter 
of credit to scores of millions of families. 
Listen, critic; If it had not been for the idea 
of a dollar down and a dollar a week. I doubt 
that there ever would have been a sewing- 
machine business; and In my youth one of 
my Jobs was selling $26 talking machines 
for $5 down and a dollar a week, and in those 
day we never used the courts for collection 
agencies. If the guy didn’t come across we 
grabbed the machine. So I have that much 
knowledge. Not recent. I admit, but a 
memory. 

But they tell me that some of the extrem¬ 
ists in economics or what have you around 
Washington are set on abolishing all Install¬ 
ment buying by means of more and more 
drastic regulations. If that ever happens, 
the automobile business will shut up over¬ 
night, and so many other industries that it 
would be as destructive as if the whole In¬ 
dustrial picture had been gassed overnight 
by an enemy. This method of buying and 
selling and financing is responsible lor the 
success of mass production in the United 
States of America. There Is a vast credit 
power involved in this method of doing busi¬ 
ness, and, like any other power in the hands 
of men, there is a good side and a bad side 
to It That’s the story of humanity from 
the time of Adam and Eve and their dis¬ 
covery that there was good and bad In the 
same world. It’s not credit that started the 
flood of inflation, not the wise and well- 
advised and well-handled credit of the old- 
timers who know thrift and prudence, but 
it Is the misuse of the credit power by the 
modern-day sharper. The slick city lellow 
who rams a carload of goods Into the home 
of a man who couldn’t pay for it under any 
circumstances: and who is Jerked to the 
courts to be made to pay, who thereupon 
starves or steals—shucks, that is no port of 
American finance, that’s crime, and should 
be BO treated Now the question arises what 
to do about this bit of dynamite, this vast 
power of credit that the Government uses 
to a fare-ye-well. never restrains any of its 
own outlets, and wants to put regulation W 
Into a pullceman’s uniform to tell you what 
you can and cannot do when you buy your 
next car or vacuum cleaner. 

If it were left to some of the bankers I 
know they would handle It Just the way the 
bankers handled It in the days this country 
was growing up into strength. They didn’t 
have to have and would not have tolerated 
an army ol snoopers let loose on the com¬ 
munity to find out about the household ac¬ 
counts. They managed credit; they knew 
who was worthy and who was not; and there 
never was any such a fuss and muss as there 
is today The status quo Is more like a 
basket of eels than anything else. 

Now something is being done about this 
Installment-buying matter and it is along 
the line of common sense. There has been 
established a National Foundation for Gon- 
sumer Credit, Ino. Offices are In this city of 
Yiashington. It has a president whom you 
may not know but he is well known in his 
business line. Prof. William J. Cheyney, 
formerly of Rider College at Trenton, N. J., 
and I noted that the board of directors has 
bankers and big and medium and small 
business represented. The purpose Is to take 
the hysteria out of the air, to educate one 
and all about the use of Installment credit, 
and the Importance of consumer credit to 
the Nation’s economy. I hope to goodness 
they can do what they propose, because it is 
Just as wrong to dot the landscape with 
governmental credit cops who add one mom 
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Irritation and payroll burden to an already 
cvorpoliced Nation of aO'Called free people 
as It iB to Btretch the credit structure until 
It weakens and tears. 

I never In my life reallaed that the very 
sacrosanct and able Federal Baeerve Board 
had been made into a minor gestapo until 
I heard the alarm sounded by Representative 
Tackstt. of Arkansas, In the debate on the 
so-called controls bill recently. He will 
probably be termed extreme, but In these 
days you cannot make a point without a 
steam shovel or a trip hammer. 8o It was 
that Brother TACKrrr got me to thinking. 
He may go a little further than some others* 
but he certainly pinned the Federal Reserve 
Board's credit regulations to the barn door. 

Here is what he said: “The Reserve Board 
Is following a pattern outlined In Italy, Ger¬ 
many, Russia • * • where government, 

bit by bit, took away personal liberties on 
the pretext that certain economic reforms 
were necessary.” 

(You know, that reminds me of a man 
who takes away the small change his chil¬ 
dren earn selling papers or shoveling off the 
snow and tells them “papa knows best ”) 

“The technique is to scare the people Into 
the belief that an emergency exists. Peo¬ 
ple grab for the reforms forgetting the cost 
to their personal liberties. 

“For example, under terms of regulation 
W, the customer must go to the retailer and 
sign a pauper's oath, In cases where he can¬ 
not meet the monthly payments agreed 
Upon. The Federal Reserve Board demands 
these oaths as proof that the private citizen 
had no Intention of violating the lew 

"The statement must Include purely per¬ 
sonal Information, such as the sickness of a 
child or the change of a job. Federal Re¬ 
serve Board house dicks can read them any 
time. These records are public property. 
The penalty for white lies In these state¬ 
ments is 1 year In Jail." 

Tackett said he had seen hundreds of 
such statements, and reminded one and all 
of the embarrassment such stuff could 
spread in a small town. For instance, where 
Illness hits Into a family and the wage 
earner has to go and spread his Inside story 
on the record as to why he cannot meet his 
bills at the moment. He may have to re¬ 
veal something that will work against him 
in his work or in his efforts to get another 
Job 

CkJiigress did not wipe out regulation W. 
but It did make Itself Into another regu¬ 
latory body by liberalizing the rules—you 
have more time to pay for a car, you have 
less to pay down on household appliances 
and also more time to pay lor them. 

Congress realizes what too severe a credit 
restriction wUl do. Congressmen heard 
from home and that is another Indication of 
why Congress votes as it does vote. It votes 
generally the way the grass roots whispers 
tells them to vote. Congress represents 
people, the House of Representatives Is truly 
representative. You hear folks declaim 
that Congress is bought by the Interests and 
such stuff as that. It frequently Is bought 
by the doubtful coin of party politics, but 
never bought by so-called Wall Street, which 
has not a chance when it is up against the 
folks on Main Street. Right or wrong, the 
men and women on Main Street, who form 
the bulk of oiu* citizenry, told their Con¬ 
gressmen they wanted lighter credit regiUa- 
tlons. They got them—right or wrong—they 
got them. Now the question Is, Shall we 
keep on being regulated In purely personal 
matters like buying a rug or a roadster? 
If we can manage our business, with the 
aid of wise counselors, this group of busi¬ 
nessmen I spoke of, 1 believe we would be 
better off with the credit cops put back into 
mothballs. 


DliperstI Should Be Combiued With 
Barter 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN PHILUPS 

OF CAUFOENIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRSSENTATIVBS 
Tuesday, Auoust 21,1951 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the 
President issued a statement last week 
again urging dispersal. This time it was 
for new industries, a somewhat milder 
suggestion than the previous ones, which 
recommended dispersing Government 
bureaus and agencies. 

This reminds me that I have been cu¬ 
rious from the start about an inconsist¬ 
ency. The first time was about a year 
ago. It came to the attention of the ap¬ 
propriations subcommittee, on which I 
serve, when Jess Larson, the very able 
and often sorely tried head of the then 
new General Services Administration, 
was asked by the administration to bring 
down a request for $130,800,000 to dis¬ 
perse some of the more important Wash¬ 
ington agencies. 

Overlooking the fact that the decision 
regarding relative importance was to be 
left to the White House, which, under 
present occupancy, has not established a 
very good record on such decisions—as, 
for example, on the importance of com¬ 
manding generals—this idea seemed to 
me to be a bureaucratic natural. 

You first build up at tremendous cost 
the necessary quarters for debatably nec¬ 
essary bureaus and agencies, and then 
ycu hatch out one of our recurring 
emergencies, which, somewhat like the 
sun in its passage around the Arctic 
Circle, rise and fall like the tide, but 
which since 1933 have never quite dis¬ 
appeared. 

You then propose, on the basis of this 
latest emergency, to move certain self- 
selected agencies, departments, or bu¬ 
reaus to a periphery of perhaps 20 miles 
from the District of Columbia. This re¬ 
quires a lot of new buildings, the prep¬ 
aration of which offers Jobs to numer. 
ous deserving members of one of the 
major political parties, and quite inci¬ 
dent to it. and completely unexpected 
by the administration, it leaves In the 
District the equivalent space, to be filled 
by an equal number of men and women, 
who would also be members. undoubt~ 
edly, of one of the major political par¬ 
ties. and old enough to vote in 1952. It 
was, as I said, a natural, and only a 
man in the White House completely dis- 
Interested in politics, and in the results 
of the next election, could have thought 
that one up. 

To my surprise, and satisfaction, the 
idea fell with a dull thud. It did not 
even bounce. The subcommittee, after 
one brief look, filed the request with 
business to be taken up on or about 
Thursday 1984. The reaction of the 
public was clear. It was opposed. Let¬ 
ters opposed the idea; news items treated 
it slightingly, and editorials derided it. 
There was even some question, on the 
part of Government employees, in the 


District of Columbia, concerning the 
criteria for the choice of agencies to 
be entitled to the little trip. 

The idea was revived again In the pres¬ 
ent session. The results were the same. 1 
again express surprise. Here was a mar¬ 
velous opportunity to spend a lot of 
money. Why was it turned down? Being 
of an analytical frame of mind, I think 
I have discovered the answer: 

First, we are not dispersing the bu¬ 
reaus and agencies far enough; second, 
we should combine the idea of barter 
with the proposal to disperse them. 

Looking back over the history of this 
Nation, as of other peoples, you will real¬ 
ize that the practice of bartering usually 
preceded, but sometimes followed, the use 
of money. The farm woman who took 
the eggs to the Pennsylvania store, to 
trade for “boughten” goods, was a cousin, 
in economic history, to the tribesman 
who traded four cows to the chief for a 
particularly desirable wife. Barter was 
the ancestor of the cooperative move¬ 
ment. Money is a token, back of which 
there must be firm standards of value, 
established in local communities, in na¬ 
tions, or on the international level. It 
Is historic that when money runs out, 
or begins to slip, in its buying power, 
the system of bartering automatically re¬ 
asserts itself. 

1 do not need tell you that the Ameri¬ 
can dollar has dropped severely, and 
dangerously, in buying power during the 
18 years since Mr. Roosevelt first took 
office on a platform of economy, and a 
pledge to reduce Government spending 
25 percent. Are we about to face the 
necessity of barter? Then why not com¬ 
bine the theory of barter with the ad¬ 
ministration's evident desire for dis¬ 
persal? 

Instead of moving the State Depart¬ 
ment to Olncy, or Fairfax, or Frederick, 
why not move it to Russia? Some of its 
employees will be as much at home there 
as here. If that seems extreme, why not 
move it to London? More of its em¬ 
ployees will be at home there, even to the 
accent. But here is the nice part of my 
proposal. Let us not do this for free. 
Let us barter with them. If we give them 
the State Department, it must ’^e under¬ 
stood that this is in lieu of any more 
of the American taxpayers’ hard-earned 
dollars, of which we have sent Rus.sia 
and her satellites $1,060,000,000 since the 
end of World War H, or about $15,000.- 
000,000, if wartime lend-lease is In¬ 
cluded; and England $6,088,000,000. 

We can offer to disperse the National 
Art Gallery to France. This is one of 
our greatest treasured. Tourists, who 
probably would not come the distance 
of Baltimore to Washington, while it re¬ 
mains here, will then flock by the boat¬ 
loads to Paris. This will help pay off 
the French debt, and in turn the barter 
deal will be no more cash, in addition to 
the $3,994,000,000 already apent there 
since 1945. 

Mrs. Phillips and I have been driving 
around Washington, looking for ideas 
for barter deals like the ones just men¬ 
tioned. I have been looking particu¬ 
larly for a statue with a plow. X want 
to offer that to India. 1 cannot find one, 
not even in the Department of Agricui- 
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ture. Maybe we could oSer them the 
Great Seal of that Department. It shows 
a plow. India does not need money 
nearly as much as she needs to take a 
good look at a modern American plow, 
and then duplicate it. That will save us 
more money to apply on our deficits, and 
it will prevent famine in India. In addi¬ 
tion to this constructive knowledge. In¬ 
dia could not use the money from Amer¬ 
ica to mobilize her army against Paki¬ 
stan, another good friend of the United 
States. 

How about bartering the new gold 
statues at the Memorial Bridge back to 
Italy? We have already paid for the gold 
and the bronze, and since I last wrote 
about them, I find that we also paid for 
the work of casting them. The "gift*’ on 
the part of our Italian friends, I dis¬ 
cover, was the “unexcelled workman¬ 
ship and know-how” in casting them. 
On that definition, the next time I pay 
my friend Mr. Battista, in the Hill Build¬ 
ing, who has plenty of know-how. for a 
suit, I should put it on my accounts as 
a “gift.” I still contend that the big, 
gold, muscle-bound men, and the Ama¬ 
zons who accompany them, are a bit out 
of place where they now stand, in the 
shadow of the unbelievable beauty and 
grandeur of the Lincoln Memorial. Gold 
yet! 

It will be understood that if we give 
back the statues, then Italy will build 
her own reclamation projects, without 
the $117,000,000 of American money, in 
the form of counterpart funds, now al¬ 
located to this purpose. We could use 
some of that money to complete reclama¬ 
tion projects in the western part of the 
United States including the Kansas area, 
where the farmers will be required, and 
would be willing, to pay back the money, 
with interest. Repayment would not be 
required of Italy. Under this deal, we 
might even get the Coachella laterals 
finished, which have already taken 5 
years to build, and threaten a cost to 
the water users of $16,100,000 as com¬ 
pared to the original estimate of 2 years, 
and about $13,500,000. 

Of course, we would not need to limit 
this dispersal and barter to foreign na¬ 
tions. In fiscal 1950 we subvented the 
New England States $277,800,000. We 
will offer them the Smithsonian, That 
will supply the antique shops of New 
England for a generation, and we can 
apply the money saved on the national 
debt. We can offer the Pentagon Build¬ 
ing to Chicago. My friend, and fellow 
subcommittee member. Syd Yates, has 
convinced me that there is a severe hous¬ 
ing problem in that city. The Pentagon 
alone should solve it. 

The Imperial Valley could put in a 
bid for the Department of Agriculture. 
Not only is the valley a wonderful farm¬ 
ing area, but the Department now has 
81,062 employees, as compared with 27,- 
350 in 1932. We could put them out to 
harvest the crops, in substitution for the 
Mexican nationals, if the Secretar: of 
Labor should again be asked to decide 
that a “labor dispute” is created by one 
or two men leaving a harvesting crew 
of a hundred or more. 

In fact, the Government might get a 
flat bid from the State of California. In 


fiscal 1950 we subvented the State $376,- 
150,531. Under this barter idea, we 
would apply that on the debt, and then 
we would “disperse” whatever the State 
would like to have in kind. I know the 
city of Banning would like to have the 
very fine statue of Bishop Francis Asbury 
to stand in front of the Community 
Methodist Church. My friend, Ben 
Reddick, of the Newport Balboa Press 
and News-Times, has already put in a 
request for the statue of Neptune, which 
now stands in front of the Library of 
Congress. He wants it to stand in front 
of the publishing house. Well, what 
have you to offer in exchange? Will 
Newport and Balboa and Balboa Island 
and Costa Mesa and Corona del Mar 
discontinue the un-Democratic idea of 
trying to combine the five or six post 
offices, now situated in a radius of about 
5 miles, into one modern, effective, cen¬ 
trally located post ofiQce? We cannot let 
these ideas of economy and efficiency 
get started; there is no telling how far 
they might spread. They might even 
reach Washington. The Neptune statue 
could be a good, preventive barter. Be¬ 
sides, old Neptune would be more at 
home nearer the ocean; down here they 
do not even turn the water on him and 
his family all the time. 

The State of Texas, which got $338,- 
714,187 back from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in fiscal 1950, might be interested 
in some trades, and not only the tide- 
lands. How about the statue to General 
Grant at the foot of the Capitol campus? 
Texas could rename it for Sam Hous¬ 
ton, or Sam Rayburn, and people would 
stand all day Just looking at the mar¬ 
velous sculpture of the galloping artil¬ 
lery horses. We could even have them 
painted to look like Palominos. 

You can send in your suggestions and 
bids. There is one thing I want dis¬ 
tinctly understood, however; there are 
limits to this dispersal-barter idea. I 
would not want the city of Riverside to 
try and trade us in return the statue 
of De Anza. 


Small Corporationt and Taxes 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 

OF MXSSOUKI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, one of the most thoughtful letters on 
the subject of taxation which I have 
received comes from Clarence M. Barks¬ 
dale, a distinguished member of the St. 
Louis bar for some 28 years. 

So that all of the Members of Congress 
may have the benefit of Mr. Barksdale’s 
views, I am Including it in my remarks; 

Barksdale, Abbott & Tkxxs, 

St Louis, Mo., August 9,19S1. 
Bon. Thomas B. Cxams, 

House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mt I^ear Tom : I have been following with 
interest, through the various tax services 
which I read, the propoeed Revenue Act of 


1951, H. R. 4473, and particularly section 123. 
You, undoubtedly, are familiar with this 
section and I have no doubt that you have 
received numerous other letters concerning 
it. 1 wanted to take this occasion to add 
my small voice to what should be a great 
chorus of outcries against the inclusion of 
that particular section in the proposed new 
tax bill. It is, in my opinion, a most flagrant 
illustration of duplicity and taxation not for 
revenue by a Government now noted as an 
expert in both fields. 

The 1960 Revenue Act was heralded as a 
long-overdue measure for the relief of small 
corporations in its granting a surtax exemp¬ 
tion of 425,000 to each corporation. Follow¬ 
ing on the heels of that bill came the excess- 
profits tax law which only tended to mag¬ 
nify the Importance of such relief to new 
small corporations. As a result of such 
exemptions, many new small companies le¬ 
gitimately were organlRPd, which otherwise 
never would have come into being. Lawyers 
throughout the country advised their cli¬ 
ents with respect to these advantages and, 
as a result, many new businesses were cre¬ 
ated and many companies expanded, all of 
which undoubtedly have contributed to our 
high production, high employment, and high 
tax revenues. Nevertheless, these small 
corporations, with slightly more than a year's 
experience, are now confronted with the 
Treasury Department asking Congress to 
take away all these exemptions if such com¬ 
panies have similar stockholders controlling 
other companies. 

The estimated revenue which will be pro¬ 
duced by such legislation, if passed, is in¬ 
significant in contrast to the total revenue 
sought by the bill, but the damage to small 
business, if such section Is left in the bill, 
will bo incalculable, and I imagine will re¬ 
sult in a loss of revenue to the Treasury 
much greater than it proposes to obtain. 
On the other hand, the inclusion of such 
provision In the Revenue Act would have lit¬ 
tle, If any, effect on large corporations, who 
are able to do their financing and control¬ 
ling of multiple corporations in a much more 
subtle fashion than small local companies. 
Thus, again, the Pair Deal government, which 
is supposed to be the Patron Saint of all 
things small, would be playing in the bands 
of big business, as it consistently has done 
for almost 20 years. 

Moreover, it is high time that the lawyers 
In Congress are taking steps to prevent, 
wherever necessary, the contradictions and 
constant changes in the law which cause 
clients tc lose confidence In their lawyers and 
lose faith in the laws. Of all places in this 
present maelstrom of Federal legislation. 
Congress should at long last have the in¬ 
telligence to create a rather permanent 
framework for the revenue act. It Is bad 
enough for the taxpayer and his lawyer to 
have the rates forever changing, but to have 
Congress constantly changing the substance 
of the law in order to do what the tax courts 
and the appellate courts have said the Com¬ 
missioner cannot do, is making a mockery of 
our courts, a Joke of lawyers, and many pre¬ 
mature graves for members of our profes¬ 
sion. 

I may sound overexercised on this sub¬ 
ject, but I assure you I am speaking from 
the heart. It so happens that 1 believe 1 
know the subject about which I am con¬ 
cerned. It is only such instances as this 
that cause me to write my Congressman. I 
assure you it is far from being a habit. I 
only recall having written a Congressman 
about pending legislation on one other occa¬ 
sion in the 28 years I have been practicing. 
1 sincerely hope that you are In sympathy 
with my views and that you will lend the 
full strength of your office to oppose and 
defeat the inclusion of section 123 in the 
proposed Revenue Act of 1951. 

Sincerely. 

CLARXNCX M. BAXKaDALB. 
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Governmeiit Planniag Comes High 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 

OF nxmois 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, much in¬ 
terest has been manifested in the Arizona 
irrigatioii project, and I should like to 
bring to the attention of the Congress 
a release from Dr. George S. Benson, 
president of Harding College, Searcy, 
Ark., dealing with this particular subject. 
The title of Dr, Benson’s discussion is 
'‘Government Planning Comes High.” 
It is believed that his comments should 
be helpful to those who may not be too 
well acquainted with the problems in¬ 
volved in the plan to spend a large sum 
of money on the Arizona irrigation proj¬ 
ect. The article of Dr. Benson follows: 

OovKaNMEi«T Planning Comes High 

When the economic planners of England's 
Lahor-Soclallst Government blithely wasted 
f100,000.000 of hard-pressed Britain’s money 
on a scheme for growing peanuts In British 
East Africa, and were obliged last January 
to publicly admit utter failure, the limit 
seemed to have been reached on the high 
cost of bureaucratic bungling. But the facts 
regarding our own Interior Department’s 
plan for irrigating a small section of Arizona 
desert land would suggest that the English 
Socialists are, after all, only small-time 
spenders. 

The construction* cost of our own economic 
planners’ Arizona Irrigation project, together 
with its so-called multipurpose trimmings. 
Is to be $708,780,000. But that's just the 
beginning of what the American taxpayers 
would have to pay. The Interior Department 
Itself admits that actual cost to the tax¬ 
payers, counting interest on the borrowed 
money necessary to build It, would be $2,784,- 
609,000. That’s almost 10 times the total 
value of all farm lands and buildings in 
tho whole State of Arizona as recorded by 
the United States Census Bureau. 

A FANTASTIC PROPOSAL 

The astonishing facts about the Interior 
Department’s Central Arizona projects art 
disclosed in an article by Towner Phelan, 
distinguished economist, in the July 16 issue 
of the Freeman magazine. ’’From the stand¬ 
point of costs in relation to expected bene¬ 
fits,” he writes, "possibly nothing more fan¬ 
tastic than the central Arizona project has 
ever been proposed," 

Mr Phelan points out that the $2,784,500,- 
000 figure is the Economic Planners’ own es¬ 
timate of the ultimate cost, with interest, 
and that actually the cost probably would be 
two or three times this amount—-or from 
$6,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000. "History 
shows." he says, "that in most cases the 
initial cost estimate of a Government project 
is very low, later estimates much higher, and 
the final cost higher still. The Hoover Com- 
missiuu gives many examples such as the 
Hungry Horse project in Montana. It was 
originally estimated to cost $6,500,000 but 
actually cost $93,500,000,’’ 

PASSED SENATE 

since the bill to authorize the central 
Arizona irrigation project is now before Con¬ 
gress, and has passed the Senate, it is well 
that citizens know the facts. They consti¬ 
tute an example of what makes our taxes 
so high. The project affects every citizen’s 
Income, for it must be financed with funds 
borrowed by the Government on the strength 


of the taxpaysrs* ability to pay. It provides 
direct benefits for 6,000 Arizona land owners, 
but only speculative or Intangible benefits— 
if any—for the remainder of the Nation’s 
150,000,000 people. 

According to Mr. Phelan’s well-document¬ 
ed article, the object is this: Water is to 
be diverted from the Colorado River to 
provide irrigation for 153,600 acres of land 
now being irrigated by a dwindling supply of 
ground water pumped by private means, 
and an additional 73,600 acres of desert 
wasteland. To reach the land to be rescued, 
the Colorado’s water must first be raised 
nearly 1,000 feet by pumping, and then trans¬ 
ported some 300 miles by canals and pipe¬ 
lines. 

HALF A TRILUON 

More than half the land to be watered 
by the Government's engineering colossus is 
owned by 420 landowners with 600 acres or 
more—thus more than half the multl-bll- 
llon-dollar cost would actually be expended 
for the direct benefit of only 420 farmers. 
Mr. Phelan estimates that the cost allocated 
solely to the Irrigation phase of the multi¬ 
purpose project calls for $7,159 of taxpay¬ 
ers’ money to be spent for each acre of land 
to be irrigated—on the basis of the Govern¬ 
ment’s own estimates. On past performances, 
this figure likely would be closer to $25,000 
per acre. 

The writer shows that on a pro rata basis 
the economic planners ore proposing to bring 
water to the 420 larger farms at an average 
cost to the taxpayers, counting Interest, of 
$2,118,000 per farm. His article also states 
significantly that the central Arizona project 
is only one of a batch of such projects that 
have been officially planned by the planners 
at an estimated cost of $57,606,200,000 and 
which would probably cost $500,000,000,000— 
half a trillion dollars. 

Yes. planning by Government economic 
planners comes high. It is bankrupting 
England and pulling the citizen down to so¬ 
cialized poverty. Must we too become Its 
victims? 


New Orlfani Port Remains Second 
in Nation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. F. EDWARD HUBERT 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr. HJ^ERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I wish to submit 
an article from the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, of date August 19. 1951, enti¬ 
tled "New Orleans Port Remains Second 
in Nation,” as follows: 

New Orleans Port Remains Second in 

Nation—Export Carloads for Half of 1061 

Reach 41,418 

The port of New Orleans, during the first 
6 months of 1951, maintained its position 
as the Nation’s second busiest port in the 
number of export carloads, not Including 
grain or coal. 

Figures compiled by the American Asso¬ 
ciation of RaUroads show 41,418 carloads 
unloaded at the port during this period, an 
Increase of 34 percent over the same period 
last year. 

E. H. Lockenberg, general manager of the 
port, said this was more than a third of the 
New York total of 1184189 and about twice 
as much as the combined total of Houston 
(10,895) and Galveston (12,181). 


In spite of an upsurge of 255 percent over 
last year at San Francisco’s port due to the 
Korean war. New Orleans’ export car un¬ 
loadings are still 6,000 more than that port, 
according to the association’s figures. 

’Tt is interesting," said Lockenberg, "that 
New Orleans handled more than 10 percent 
of the national total of these export car 
unloadings." 

He added: 

"in spite of the hesitancy of some persons 
to claim the port of New Orleans as No. 2 
port on the basis of dollar volume, it should 
be remembered that the best measure of a 
port's activity is in the number of car un¬ 
loadings. 

"This, combined with the dollar volume 
of Its commerce, proves that New Orleans 
is Indeed second only to New York." 

Lockenberg said that plans are now under 
way for an expansion program which will 
double ability to unload bulk grain from 
storage by an extra marine leg to be in¬ 
cluded in proposed new additions to the ele¬ 
vator. 

At the same time, figures submitted by 
C. J. Winters, superintendent of the Public 
Grain Elevator, showed that grain unload¬ 
ings from barges for the first 7 months of 
1951—16,147,061 bushels—compare to the 
highest postwar year of 16,543.095 bushels 
for the total year of 1948. 

Winters pointed out that while this does 
not comprise by any means all of the grain 
receipts at the elevator It is a "good indi¬ 
cation," not only of bulk grain unloadings 
but also of the Increase in barge activity. 


Bureau of Reclamation Deceives Concrets 
More Than Army Engiueere 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker. I find 
It of great Interest that the House Ap¬ 
propriations Committee has seen fit to 
issue an excoriating report on the de¬ 
ficiencies and deceptions of the Army 
engineers, with regard to project cost 
estimates. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
recently passed out the Interior Depart¬ 
ment appropriations bill, which included 
the expenditures for the coming fiscal 
year of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Army engineers have not deceived 
Congress any more, if as much, than 
the Bureau of Reclamation. Both these 
branches of the Federal Government are 
guilty of deceiving the Congress, when 
it comes to estimates for projects. 

The discovery of the underestimates 
of the Army engineers is nothing new. 
Nor is the fact that the Bureau of Rec¬ 
lamation has been hoodwinking the 
Congress about appropriations in the 
years gone by a new revelation. 

Perhaps, if the record were examined 
It would be seen that the Bureau of Rec¬ 
lamation has been a far greater deceiver 
than the Army engineers. 

Comparisons in this case mean noth¬ 
ing, for If either one of these bodies are 
deceiving the Congress, they should be 
exposed and punished. But it Is strange 
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that the Bureau of Reclamation was not 
exposed, and did not draw the wrath of 
the Congress long ago. For they are old 
offenders, and we members of the In¬ 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee 
have long been faced with gross misrep¬ 
resentation and deception on the part 
of Bureau of Reclamation witnesses, 
when it comes to the actual cost of a 
proposed project. 

The Appropriation Committee rightly 
has exposed the deception of the Army 
engineers, but the underestimates of the 
engineers are insignificant compared to 
the underestimates and the deception 
which the Bureau of Reclamation has 
inflicted on the Congress. 

Let us look at the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion record. 

It will be found that the estimates for 
projects given Congress by the Bureau 
of Reclamation run from 100 to several 
hundred percent low. 

Let me cite a few examples: 


rrojpct 

OiiRinal 

estimate 

PrpsiMit 

estimate 

Houldor Tan yon. . 
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Ci)lomdo-TiJo'mi).son. 

Fort P<‘flc . 

Htin|!iV Horso .. 

rolumbia Basin. 

KiMuli ick._. 

Riverton.. 

Blio.slione .... 

Missouri Rivoi Basin . 


It will be seen that these examples in¬ 
clude both small and large projects. Of 
course, numerous other examples could 
be cited. The Bureau of Reclamation 
has given consistently low estimates to 
Congress, with the result that the tax¬ 
payers of the Nation have suffered ex¬ 
cess burdens. 

One of the most dishonest estimates 
given Congress recently by the Bureau 
of Reclamation has to do with the pro¬ 
posed central Arizona project. 

The Bureau estimates the construc¬ 
tion cost of this project roughly at $788,- 
000,000. But nowhere in the Bureau’s 
report on this project are there esti¬ 
mates of the additional features that 
would have to be constructed to make 
the central Arizona project workable. 
I do not say feasible, but workable. 

For instance, the main dam of the 
Arizona project would be filled with silt 
within 25 to 29 years without the build¬ 
ing of other dams and reservoirs up¬ 
stream. The Bureau does not include 
these additional works in its estimate, 
yet they would add at least half a bil¬ 
lion dollars to the estimated cost of the 
project. 

Now, I wish to inform the House Ap¬ 
propriation Committee, and the Senate, 
as well, that in the project bills as they 
are presented to the Congress, the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation has Inserted a 
paragraph, or section, which is the most 
dangerous and iniquitous section that 
could be placed in any bill having to do 
with appropriations. 

This section gives the Secretary of 
the Interior carte blanche when it comes 
to spending money on a project. 


This section is in the central Arizona 
project biUs—H. R. 1500 and S. 75. 

During the recent hearings on 6. 75 
in the House Committee on Interior Af¬ 
fairs, I questioned at length Mr. E. O. 
Nellson, assistant regional director of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

I shall not reprint here the entire 
testimony, but I shall refer my readers 
to pages 273 to 307 of the hearings on 
H. R. 1500, part 1, March 7.1951, before 
the House Interior Committee. 

Even a cursory examination of this 
testimony will reveal to the Congress the 
gross misrepresentations which the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation attempts to inflict 
upon the Members of Congress. 

This testimony will show that such a 
bill has in it a section which makes the 
Secretary of the Interior a greater 
power than the Congress. I remarked 
to Mr. Neilson that H. R. 1500 was an 
open-end bill, and he replied: 

Mr. Neilson. May I explain what I think 
those parts of the act are? 1 think, In al¬ 
most each authorization that the Bureau or 
the Corps of Engineers or other agencies 
get, there Is inserted in those bills a catch¬ 
all element of this kind so that the secre¬ 
taries will not be bound by the specific 
element so that he may make changes In 
the interest of a more economical project. 

Any one who is interested in reveal¬ 
ing the deception of the Bureau of 
Reclamation can read this testimony, 
and if one will read it through, I am 
sure eyes will be opened. 

There has been some talk about plac¬ 
ing the civil functions of the Army 
engineers under the Department of 
Interior. 

God. forbid. 

When it comes to deceiving the Con¬ 
gress about project costs, the Bureau of 
Reclamation is by far the greater 
offender. 

Is this exposure of the Army engi¬ 
neers the first step to take away their 
civil functions and give them to the 
Department of Interior? 

If it is, the Congress should stop such 
a wicked move right now. The Bureau 
of Reclamation probably wastes more 
money than any other Bureau, and Its 
propaganda machine is the greatest in 
the Federal Government. This is a 
socialistic bureau, if there is one in our 
Government. 

For years, the Bureau of Reclamation 
has been absorbing more power over the 
economy of many States, and unless it 
is stopped, we are headed lor bank¬ 
ruptcy or communism, and they are the 
same things in this case. 

For years the Bureau of Reclamation 
has consistently deceived the Congress, 
both Individual Members and the entire 
body, and if any of the members of the 
Appropriations Committees wish to take 
the time, they can issue a report that 
will greatly overshadow the deficiencies 
of the Army engineers. 

Let us not excoriate the Aimy engi¬ 
neers alone. Let us look at the record 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, which 
Is far npre iniquitous. Let us expose 
and punish the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and not select one offender without 
regard for another. 


The McCarran latemal Secority 
Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.AR111URV.WATKINS 

Of trtAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 21,1951 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
has been conducting its investigation In 
accordance with the highest principles 
of American jurisprudence. This fact is 
dally becoming more and more apparent 
and the committee is now beginning to 
receive the public acclaim which it de¬ 
serves. 

Mr. President. I request permission to 
insert into the Record at this point an 
article written by Harold B. Hinton, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of August 19, 1951. It accurately de¬ 
scribes the methods and procedures be¬ 
ing followed by the Internal Security 
Subcommittee, often referred to as the 
McCarran committee. I am proud to 
be a member of that committee. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

McCarran Shies Awat From McCartht 
Label —His Committee Operates Like 
Court, Shields Witnesses From PuBLicirr 
(By Harold B. Hinton) 
Washington, August 18.—^The Senate In¬ 
ternal Security Subcommittee, after several 
months of preparatory work, la now em¬ 
barked upon the public and open phase of 
its mission, which Is "to make a complete 
and continuing Rtudy and Investigation of 
the administration, operation, and enforce¬ 
ment of the Internal Security Act of 1960," as 
well as the operation of other laws against 
espionage and sabotage. 

Since that particular law called for the 
exclusion or deportation of any alien whose 
entry or presence would endanger the public 
safety, many of the subcommittee’s inquiries 
have had to do with Communists and their 
activities. Its members, however, decline 
to number themaelves among the “scare¬ 
mongers and hatemongers" whom President 
Truman castigated so roimdly earlier in the 
week nor do they like to be told they are 
“carrying McCarthy's load." 

The parent body of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee is the Judiciary Committee, 
and Senator Pat McCarran, Democrat of 
Nevada, Is chairman of both the full com¬ 
mittee and the subcommittee. Die other 
six members also are distinguished lawyers. 
emphasis on far east 
They are Senators James O. Eastland, of 
MlsBlsslppl. Herbert B. O'Conor, of Mary¬ 
land. and Willis Smith, of North Carolina, 
Democrats; and Homer Ferguson, of Michi¬ 
gan, William E. Jsnner, of Indiana, and 
Arthur V. Watkins, of Utah. Republicans. 

At present, the subcommittee is looking 
Into the extent, If any, to which subversive 
forces have Influenced, or sought to influ¬ 
ence. the far-eastern policy of the United 
States. In this Inquiry, It is directing Its 
attention to the membership and activities 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Unlike many congressional public hear¬ 
ings. the atmosphere of the subcommittee's 
open sessions closely resembles that of a 
courtroom. Senator McCarran insists that 
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evidence submitted by tbe euboomaiittee's 
own staff be fully identified for the record, 
and treats Its counsel. Robert Morris, as 
formally as he would any strange lawyer who 
appeared before him, 

“The committee’s staff was instructed to 
maintain, and the committee has sought to 
maintain, a high standard of evidence, and 
to proceed with a truly objective approach.” 
Mr. McCarran said of Its procedure. 

wo RADIO OR VIDRO 

Before it began its public hearings the sub¬ 
committee considered the advisability of per¬ 
mitting television and radio broadcasting of 
Its open sessions. 

“The ruling of the committee is that none 
of the proceedings of the committee will be 
televised, and that no direct radio coverage 
of the proceedings of the committee will be 
permitted,” Mr. McCarran announced. 
“News pictures may be permitted before and 
after the actual hearing sessions of the com¬ 
mittee. but the taking of news picturM dur¬ 
ing the actual conduct of the hearings will 
not be allowed. 

“Neither will the committee permit the 
photographing of witnesses with members of 
the committee in the hearing room, nor the 
photographing of witnesses In the bearing 
room without the permission of the witnesses. 

"The committee has made these decisions 
because we are seeking facts, not publicity. 
We want to make a record, not to make head¬ 
lines Furthermore we want to make it dear 
that no witness who is called here will be 
subjected to undue publicity against his will.” 

IF SHOR FITS 

If the chairmen of other committees de¬ 
sire to Interpret these rulings as an Implied 
criticism of their own prooeedtngs, they ap- 
pureuily are welcome to do so hy Senator 
McCarran 

The Nevada Senator is In a good position 
not to care. He has been in the Senate since 
1933. and has been almost continuously at 
odds with his party. He docs not come up 
for election again until 1966. 

An Irascible, persistent debater and a hard 
worker, he has followed the path of rugged 
individualism in the Senate during his entire 
service. He opposed many of the New Deal 
measures President Roosevelt proposed to 
Congress, and has been equally Independent 
of President Truman’s recommendations. 

The chairman declines to use the large, 
marble-walled caucus room where most of 
the public hearings of Senate committees 
are held when it is apparent that large audi¬ 
ences will be attracted. His hearings are 
held in the Judiciary Committee’s own small, 
cluttered meeting room. 

Despite Mr. McCarran’b modest objectives, 
his subcommittee has been getting its share 
of headlines, dating from its exploit in raid¬ 
ing the files of tbe Institute of Pacific Rela¬ 
tions in a Massachusetts bam. 

relevant questions 

Witnesses are directed to limit their re¬ 
plies to the things about which they are 
asked, and Mr Morris is under strict orders 
to keep his questions pertinent to the mat¬ 
ter In hand. Thus, during the recent parade 
of former Communists—including Dr. Karl 
A. Wlttfogel, Mrs. Hede Massing, Alexander 
Gregory Barmine, Whittaker Chambers, and 
Miss Elisabeth Bentley—the witnesses were 
asked to testify only about individuals the 
committee believed to be connected with the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Inevitably, other names were brought Into 
the record, but tbe ccnnmlttee gave the im¬ 
pression it was making every effort to avoid 
the “character assassination” about which 
President Truman has complained. 

However, the subcommittee has been ex¬ 
posed to some criticism because of the Inci¬ 
dent .1 mention of other Individuals, even 
though resulting from questions from mem¬ 


bers other than the chairman, and the re¬ 
iteration by some of the witnesses of hear¬ 
say charges they have previously made be¬ 
fore other Inveetigating bodies. There are 
those who contend It Is merely extending 
the work of wholesale denunciations started 
by Senator McCartrt on the Senate floor. 

The subcommittee was established hy di¬ 
rection of a Senate resolution adopted last 
December, and started to work soon after 
the first of the year. The Senate has thus 
far authorized It to spend up to •175,000 for 
staff salaries and other expenses of investi¬ 
gation. 

Its members are not yet certain what they 
will do in fmrther discharge of their in¬ 
structions to act as watchdogs over the ex¬ 
ecution of the laws guarding the internal 
security of the Nation against subversive ac¬ 
tivities. The group has already recom¬ 
mended legislation to bar from certification 
as a collective bargaining agent any organi¬ 
sation found to be controlled by Commu¬ 
nists and It hM called on Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath to deport all diplomatic 
and consular agents of fmreifn governments 
whose activities endanger the public safety. 

C»ECK OH UNION 

Tbe first recommendation followed an in¬ 
vestigation Of the American Communications 
Association of New Teak City, certified by the 
National Labor Relations Board as bargain¬ 
ing agent for employees of the Western 
Union Co. and those of other communica¬ 
tions firms. It received testimony that a 
number of the union's officials were Com¬ 
munists. 

The dig at foreign subversives masked un¬ 
der diplomatic or consular status was 
prompted by a series of hearings at which 
State Department spokesmen testified there 
were 85 current cases where aliens in a 
diplomatic or semldiifiomatlc status had 
been admitted to tbe United States before 
adverse security information against them 
had been received. 

The current hearings on tbe Institute of 
Pacific Relations were doubtless prompted 
by the charges and countercharges that came 
out of the hearings over the dismissal of 
General of the Army Douglas MacArtbur. 
Several of the figures In that controversy 
were persons who had been charged pre¬ 
viously by Senator Joseph R. McCartbt, 
Republican of Wisconsin, as being Commu¬ 
nists or Communist sympathizers. 


The Yoke of America Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

or CONNECTICUT 

m THE SENATH OP THE UNITED STA’TBS 

Tuesday, August Zt, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, before 
I retired from the advertising business 
In 1935, I was a reader of the weekly 
Advertising Age. I admired it for its 
realism in the field in which I then 
worked. I assume it still adheres to its 
tradition of factual reporting. Thus I 
think those of us in the Congress who 
must soon pass upon the 1952 budget for 
the Voice of America will welcome a 
realistic appraisal of this program by 
the reporter for Advertising Age. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article, How 
Good Is the Voice Program? from the 
Issue of August 13, be inserted in the 
Record. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

How Good Is the Voxcx Prograky—Admen 

CoBCR IN, Givxno It New Lxiv—No Sales 

Curve Exists To Bolster Budget Pleas; 

Radio Funds Undbr P. A O.'s 
(By Stanley Cohen) 

Washington, August 8.— How good Is 
America’s overseas Information campaign? 

Is It true that this sales-mlnded Nation 
falls flat on its face when it tries to put to¬ 
gether a campaign explaining Its motives 
and objectives to other nations? 

Are talented Individuals utilized? Or are 
they Ignored, or burled under a heap of 
bureaucratic red tape? 

Though it has bandied the program for 
more than 5 years, the Department of State 
faces these questions each time it goes to 
Congress for appropriations. 

Presumably, the questions persist because 
the Department has never been able to pro¬ 
vide convincing axuwers. 

Currently, the prevailing feeling among 
Informed Members of Congress U that the 
Information program Is reasonably effective 
on the operating level—and that it is im¬ 
proving. 

There is no sales curve to prove the point. 
But the Czech who slips across the border, 
or the Polish sailor who escapes to Sweden, 
demonstrates that something is getting 
through to remind the peoples of Eastern 
Europe of a better life on the other side of 
the Iron curtain. 

And there are ouches from the enemy camp 
which are far more tangible evidence. Ex¬ 
perts estimate that Bubsla has more than 
1,000 radio transmitters—a plant equal to 
nearly half this Nation’s whole AM service— 
devoted exclusively to Jamming Voice of 
America broadcasts. 

Moreover, the very fact that Russia Is busy 
blocking and denouncing the Voice Is taken 
here as evidence that the Politburo believes 
there is danger that the American story is 
spreading—one way or another—among the 
captive peoples. 

Despite this information, there is an un¬ 
comfortable feeling that the information 
program accomplishes less than It should, 
considering the amount of money available. 
Even the program’s most loyal supporters on 
the Hill concede that DEE (International In. 
formation and Education Exchange) is 
stifled by an unreasonable amount of ad¬ 
ministrative red tape 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
which keeps a sharp eye on IIEE, recently 
used experienced investigators from the FBI 
and Treasury Department to check the ad¬ 
ministrative efficiency of the program. 

Like all such investigations, the results are 
contested. There were reassiurlug testimo¬ 
nials on the effectiveness of Voice broadcasts 
In France and Italy. But there were chilling 
Illustrations of lost time and motion which 
convinced most Appropriations Committee 
members that a house cleaning was in order. 

Happily this house cleaning is under way. 

To put zip into IIEE operations. Assistant 
Secretary of State Ed Barrett recently brought 
in Thurman Barnard, vice president of 
Compton Advertising, as general manager 
of the Information service. 

With his arrival, the office of the general 
manager has begun tightening its supervision 
of the entezprise. One of the first steps was 
to set up a programing and evaluation 
unit in the general manager’s office, under 
Orville C. Anderson, veteran IIEE executive 
and former adman and publisher. For chief 
of evaluation, Mr. Barnard brought in Ben 
Gedaleda, who has directed radio and TV 
research for Anoerican Broadcasting Co. for 
the past 5 years. 

There have been structural changes, too. 

Formerly, all media, including the Voice of 
America, were clustered in the 0.1ice of In- 
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ternatlonal Information, and all education 
programs In the Office of Bducatlonal Ex¬ 
change. 

To strengthen the Voice, which Is the 
State Department’s most important medium, 
Voice has been taken out of the Office of 
International Information. It has been 
given coequal status, reporting directly to 
Mr, Barnard. , 

Office of International Information, too, Is 
getting fresh leadership. For this operation, 
which Includes press, films, publications, and 
other media, State Department has brought 
in Robert C. LaBlonde, vice president for 
public relations of Foote, Cone St Beldlng In¬ 
ternational. 

Representative Jomw J. Roonet, Democrat, 
New York, chairman of the House Appropria¬ 
tions Subcommittee handling State Depart¬ 
ment funds, Is hopeful that these new house¬ 
keepers will sweep away the red tape which 
has hampered operations. 

In a floor fight over IIBE funds for 1952, 
he waged a determined fight against an 
organized Republican campaign to clip $15,- 
000,000 off the $86,000,000 proposed by the 
Appropriations Committee. He pointed out 
there had been a $30,000,000 cut In commit¬ 
tee. ‘‘Any further cut," he warned, ‘'would 
go below the fat into the meat." 

It is nothing new for United States over¬ 
seas information units to have congressional 
troubles. Throughout World War II Con¬ 
gress was constantly on the verge of putting 
the overseas branch of the Office of War In¬ 
formation out of business. Several times it 
was saved only by the magic name of Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower, and convincing endorse¬ 
ments trom personalities who could not be 
taken lightly. 

Frequently, OWI Chief Elmer Davis was on 
the Hill, explaining away one or another 
allegedly unpardonable sin. 

From time to time there are crusades to 
"Improve" the information service one way 
or another. Shortly after the war, Congress 
demanded that Voice programing be han¬ 
dled by private broadcasters under contract. 
The results pleased no one. 

Currently there are plans for an "inde¬ 
pendent” Information organization, to gather 
overseas activities of EGA and other agencies 
under one roof, away from "old line” bureau¬ 
crats 

Probably, this consolidation would elimi¬ 
nate overlapping which Is Inevitable while 
ECA operates Its own $17,000,000 informa¬ 
tion program In 17 countries. Whether an 
Independent IIEE would be any better than 
the old OWI Is a matter of conjecture. 

Men close to IIEE believe overseas Infor¬ 
mation will always be In danger of bureauc¬ 
racy’s most serious ailment—procrastina¬ 
tion. The development of Information 
"lines" inevitably involves so many "clear¬ 
ances" that there are innumerable oppor¬ 
tunities for a project to get completely 
enmeshed. 

For example, the Information service re¬ 
cently decided to make a two-reel film on 
Korea. Before the script for this film got 
a necessary O. K. from various policy mak¬ 
ing agencies, it was rewritten several times 
and bounced back and forth between New 
York and Washington for more than 6 
months, 

It is not always this bad, but IIEE gets 
Into fields where there are many cooks. 

During the postwar period, IIEE budgets 
went as low as $21,000,000 (in 1048). At 
times the atmosphere was frigid. Big news 
services refused to sell their reports to the 
Voice. Voice reporters were—and are—ex¬ 
cluded from the regular Press Galleries of 
Congress, though their Iron-ourtaln com¬ 
petitors were—and are—accorded all the 
many privileges of honest newspapermen. 

Since the arrival of Mr. Barrett from 
Newsweek about a year ago to take top pol¬ 
icy responsibility for IIEE, there has been 
a noticeable improvement In the climate. 
Under Foy Kohler, a career expert on Russia 


and forlSSSf Charge d’affaires in.Moscow, the 
Voice has gone on the offensive, raising em- 
baraaslng questions for the Politburo to an¬ 
swer to its own people. 

Arrival of Mr. Barnard convinced more 
than one congressional skeptic that a heroic 
effort to get an effective overseas information 
program Is in the cards. 

On the Journeyman level, State Depart¬ 
ment feels its IIEE personnel Is a remark¬ 
ably effective group. But it Isn't easy to 
draw topnotchers for the executive slots. 

In a situation short of war, the emotional 
appeal is lacking. And for topnotchers, the 
opportunities outside Government are un¬ 
paralleled at this time. 

"We could use more consultants," officials 
say, "but the problem of security clearance 
is tough." 

"Start FBI clearance of an adman," Mr. 
Barnard points out. "and he has a headache. 
His client Immediately euspects he Is get¬ 
ting ready to go Into Government service. 
Naturally, the client isn’t happy about that." 

Nevertheless, quite a number of well- 
known marketing and media experts are put¬ 
ting their shoulder to the wheel. Ed Mayer, 
president of James Gray. Inc., one of the 
Nation's top experts on direct mall, recently 
returned from an assignment In southeast 
Asia. As coxisultants. State Department uses 
men like Sigurd Larmon, James W. Young, 
William Paley and Ed Noble. Its public rela¬ 
tions panel is headed by William G Werner, 
public relations chlel of Procter Si Gamble 
Co. Its new press and publications advi¬ 
sory committee, under Ben Hlbbs, editor of 
the Saturday Evening Post, Includes Ted 
Repplier, president of the Advertising Coun¬ 
cil; Edwin S Friendly, vice president of the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun; A. L. 
Cole, manager, Reader’s Digest; Arthur H. 
Motley, publisher of Parade, and others. 

Recently a task force from Young & Rubl- 
cam was called in to appraise a portion of 
the IIEE operation. Another task force, from 
McCann-Erlckson, Is In the process of draw¬ 
ing up a suggested advertising campaign, 
as part of IIEE’s program for a particular 
friendly nation. The Advertising Council 
has a campaign to get IIEE messages into 
overseas programs of United States Industry. 

The $104,000,000 budget which IIEE had 
during the past year may give a false sense 
of proportion. 

For radio. Its most important medium, the 
State Department had roughly $16,000,000 In 
dollars and foreign currency. That compares 
with $18,367,000 which Procter & Gamble Co. 
spent for network radio alone In 1950. 

Voice of America broadcasts 64 hours of 
programing dally In 37 languages, and Is In 
the process of stepping up its schedule. For 
the current fiscal year. It is asking Congress 
for $36,000,000. 

IIEE's press service produces a 10,000-word 
report dally for foreign newspapers and radio. 
Together with publications, it has an annual 
budget of $6,800,000. Other budget Items; 
Motion pictures, $11,800,000; libraries and 
Institutions, $3,600,000; exchange of persons, 
$6,000,000. The bulk of the IIEE budget Is 
capital-equipment construction of new radio 
stations, $67,000,000. 

Mrs. Kee First West Virginia Woman 
Representative 

BTXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT L RAMSAY 

or WEST VIRQXNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 21,1951 
Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 


I Inolude tjas following news article writ¬ 
ten by a lovely West Virginian, Mary 
Eloise Turner: 

Mas. Kbc First Wist VtaomiA Woman Rcp- 

RSSSl^ATIVX —GBANODAtrOHTER BEBS QrA- 

ciotrs Lady Takr Her Seat in Oomorbss 
(By Mary Elolse Turner) 

Washington, July 28.—^Wlth a yellow- 
haired grandaughter watching from the gal¬ 
lery a gracious lady from West Virginia took 
her seat in the halls of Congress this week, 
thus becoming the State’s first woman Rep¬ 
resentative. She Is Elizabeth Kee, of 
Bluefleld, W. Va., who was elected July 17 In 
a special election to fill the unexplred term 
of her late husband, the beloved John Kee 
of the Fifth Congressional District. 

The Congress was called to order by the 
Speaker. Mr. Sam Ratbuen, of Texas, The 
Invocation was given by the Reverend Wil¬ 
liam Eckman, of Christ Episcofial Church, of 
Philadelphia, who came down for the oc¬ 
casion. Mrs. Kee was accompanied to the 
rostrum to swear allegiance to her new Job 
by Dr. T. H. Hedrick, of the Sixth West Vir¬ 
ginia District, who Is the dean of the West 
Virginia representatives. Seated In the front 
to view the ceremony and to welcome their 
new colleague, were Robert L. Ramsay, of 
the First District; Habley O. Staggers, of the 
Second District; Cleveland M. Bailey, of the 
Third District: and M. G. Burnside, of the 
Fourth District. 

What kind of woman has had this signal 
honor? First, one would say that Elizabeth 
Kee does not look like a politician. She is 
unhurried, calm, and soft-spoken; a rather 
large woman with a sweet smile and expres¬ 
sive eyes. She has a keen sense of humor and 
enjoys a Joke on herself. She Is no stranger 
to the Job of the congressional office os she 
has been her husband's secretary for 16 years. 
As a freshman Congresswoman, however, she 
will take her place at the foot of the ladder 
with none of the prerogatives won by her 
husband In his long years in Washington. 
Mr. Kee was chairman of the powerful and 
Important Foreign Affairs Committee which 
gave him and his wife a high place In the 
official and social life of Washington. 

Mrs. Kee has worked hard as a congres¬ 
sional secretary but has kept a vital interest 
In other things as well. She has a large 
collection of miniature dogs. To this might 
be added Pepl, a Mexican chihuahua, a more 
animated but scarcely larger member who 
guards his mistress’ apartment. Mrs. Kee 
loves music and flowers and la Interested In 
flower arrangement. Chinese art Is another 
of her varied InterosU Her chief hobby. If 
one can be singled out, Is the library at 
Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center at 
Flshersvllle, Va. She has collected 10,000 
volumes for this library and had many of 
them autographed by famous men of our 
time. 

Mrs. Kee is the mother of two children. 
Prances and Jimmy, Her three granddaugh¬ 
ters with the alliterative names of Kirsten, 
Kathleen, and Karen are the pride of their 
grandmother as her face shows when she 
speaks of them. 


Should the Government Pay? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. August 21,1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the problems arising from the recent 
Kaw River flood are manifold. !Ihe St. 
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Louis Post-Dlspateh on August 15.1951, 
published the following editorial entitled 
“Should the Government Pay?” which 
asked a searching question; 

SHODU) TKK GOVURNMENT PAY? 

Belief must unquestionably be provided 
lor tbe flood auiferers In Missouri, KsuBas, 
and Oklahoma. Financial aid must be given 
to those vrho cannot get back on their feet 
without it. Whether this should he done 
in the way Repreeentatlve Bolling, of Kansas 
City, and Senator Thokas Henninos. of St. 
Louis, propose, however, is a question. They 
would have the United States Government 
pay for a substantial part of the losses of 
home owners and small-business men. 

The Bolllng-Hennlngs proposal would 
set a precedent in American disaster relief 
and reconstruction, for hitherto the Red 
Cross has taken care of these tasks. Once 
the principle of Federal reimbursement for 
capital losses In natural discmters were estab¬ 
lished. how far would It go? Wotild it mean 
Federal contributions after every flood, tor¬ 
nado. or other disaster everywhere In the 
country? What would be the likely cost to 
the Treasury? 

The Bed Cross has Indicated It expects to 
be able to cope with the Midwestern flood 
disaster as it has coped with other disasters 
In the past. Federal funds are available, aa 
they should be, for emergency relief. For 
long-range rehabilitation, the Red Cross 
stands ready to help individuals who cannot 
help themselves, and the RFC is available 
for loans to business concerns that cannot 
get credit through ordinary commercial 
channels. 

But Federal grants to make good losses to 
private property are essentially different 
from these forms of relief. While It Is un¬ 
questionably a Federal responsibility to de¬ 
velop water resources so the floods are 
brought under control, Is It a Federal re¬ 
sponsibility to pay the losses resulting from 
Its past neglect of flood control? Are there 
convincing reasons why means of relief and 
rehabilitation used in the past are no longer 
adequate? We raise these questions to Indi¬ 
cate some of the considerations which facts 
and debate should be expected to settle be¬ 
fore final action Is taken In Congress. 


Soldier—Stetetman—Friend 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 

HON. F.ERm CARLYLE 

or MOaTH Carolina 

IN THB BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 16, 1951 
On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. Alfred Lee Bulwlnkle, late a Repre¬ 
sentative from the State of North Carolina. 

Mr. CARLYLE. Mr. Speaker, for 
many centuries, thoughtful men have 
known that the guiding star of their 
lives must be seen in the early years of 
life. Hon. Alfred Lee Bulwlnkle was a 
thoughtful man. and in his early years 
he firmly decided that the guiding star 
of his life would be determination and 
faithfulness. He pointed these splendid 
attributes in the right direction. This 
fact is ably stated In the following well- 
considered editorial which appeared in 
the Charlotte News, one of the leading 
newspapers of the Southern States, and 
published at Charlotte. N. C.: 

The Major Got Thtnos Done 
When Maj. A. L. BtUwinkle's discharge 
papers passed through the office of the Ad¬ 


jutant General of the Army after Woorld War 
I they were endorsed: “Be gets things done.” 

This endorsement aptly described the 
career of the veteran Congressman who had 
represented the Tenth and then the Eleventh 
North Carolina Districts for 98 years. Major 
Bulwlnkle got things done. 

Be got things done as an officer of artil¬ 
lery on the battle fronts of France in World 
War I. and he got things done In his 28 years 
of senriee in the National House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. At the same time his manner was 
quiet and unobtrusive and his accomplish¬ 
ments were without fanfare and ballyhoo. 

Although hts chief accomplishments are 
recorded In national policy, he made many 
real contributions to Mecklenbttrg County 
and the city of Charlotte. He was instru¬ 
mental in securing the present fine post- 
offloe building and gave material assistance 
in obtaining Federal aid in the construction 
of such worth-while projects as the American 
Legion Memorial Stadium, the Douglas 
Municipal Airport, and Memorial Hospital. 

Major Bulwlnkle devoted most of his life 
to public service, as a school teacher, Army 
officer and legislator. He ran for Congress 
fifteen times and was defeated only onoe. 
In 1028, when Democrats fell right and left 
In the A1 Smith debacle. 

Much of the established legislation relat¬ 
ing to transportation (land and air) and 
public health was enacted under his guid¬ 
ance. He was a ranking member of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the Bouse and was particularly interested 
in matters pertaining to air transportation. 
He developed legislation providing for coordi¬ 
nation of civil aeronautics and sponsored the 
National Airport Act which resulted In the 
establishment of a Nation-wide network of 
civilian allots. 

He was »trumental in securing legisla¬ 
tion estabnshing the National Cancer In¬ 
stitute. the wartime cadet nurses' program 
and tuberculosis control, as well as the na¬ 
tional campaign against venereal disease. 
He served, too. as chairman of the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Pure Food and Drugs that drafted 
measures safeguarding food, drugs, and cos¬ 
metics. 

One of the major's foremost personal and 
official Interests was the welfare of the vet¬ 
erans. He was Instrumental in the organi¬ 
zation of the House Veterans* Affairs Com¬ 
mittee and In addition to his official activities 
he was ready to help any veteran. 

When Major Bulwlnkle was elected to 
Congress in 1020 from the Tenth District, 
Mecklenburg was a part of the district. He 
served this county well until the redlstrlctlng 
after the 1940 census when North Carolina 
was given an additional district. Gaston 
County was In the Eleventh District and 
Major Bulwlnkle had served that district 
since that time. Because of 111 health he did 
not seek renomination this spring and had 
planned to retire at the end of his term. 

A man of firm convictions and stout cour¬ 
age, the major represented North Carolina 
well in Congress and his illness and death 
have removed one of the State’s conscien¬ 
tious and capable leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, being a member of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce, I have had many oppor¬ 
tunities to observe the useful service 
which Congressman Bulwlnkle ren¬ 
dered during the many years that he 
served as a ranking member of this com¬ 
mittee, and important and far-reaching 
legislation which he sponsored clearly 
discloses that he was possessed of a clear 
and trained mind, high purposes, and the 
determination to render beneficial and 
permanent service to his State and coun¬ 
try. No one has ever doubted his loyalty 
and sincerity of purpose because his out¬ 
standing record in Congress is one of 
action, achievement, and fidelity. 


It was my pleasure to have known Con¬ 
gressman Bulwlnkle for more than 25 
years and I know he loved people and he 
loved life. He carefully studied and dil¬ 
igently worked with legislation that had 
for its purpose to protect life P4id to pro¬ 
mote health and happiness for all man¬ 
kind. In this particular field of legis¬ 
lation he was a recognized authority. 
His great mind followed in the vein of the 
poet: 

The world Is filled with flowers. 

The flowers are filled with dew. 

The dew is filled with heavenly love 
That drips for me and you. 

Of Congressman Bulwlnkle it must 
be said that his life proves that he acted 
wisely when he selected an his guiding 
star the attributes of deteiminatlon and 
faithfulness, because these splendid 
characteristics combined with his superb 
ability and Innate honesty enabled him 
to serve well his constituents, his State, 
and humanity. His passing has occa¬ 
sioned great loss but he was extremely 
interested in being of service until the 
end. In fact, the Death Angel almost 
called him from his desk. 

Being a brave soldier, true statesman, 
and devoted public servant, he will al¬ 
ways be remembered as one of the great 
sons of North Carolina and one who 
fully understood and appreciated: 

What builds the nation's pillars high 
And Its foundations strong, 

What makea It mighty to defy 
The foes that round It throng? 

Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong; 

Men who, for truth, and honor’s sake. 
Stand fast and suffer long. 

Brave men who work while others sleep 
Who dare while others fly— 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to tbe sky. 


Newburyport, Alais., CenteBnial 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 

or MASSACKtrSXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20. 1951 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Newburyport, Mass., is this year observ¬ 
ing in quiet fashion the one hundredth 
anniversary of Its incorporation as a 
city, and I am proud to call the attention 
of the Nation to this important event. 

Newburyport holds a prominent place 
historically, and its contributions to 
State and Nation have been outstanding. 
Its people have long cherished the mean¬ 
ing of our way of life and have demon¬ 
strated their high sense of patriotism at 
every call to serve the cause of freedom. 

Newburyport has long boasted of its 
fine community spirit, and its churches, 
schools, hospitals, newspapers, as well as 
patriotic and fraternal organizations, 
be^eak of a people working and striving 
together in order to make their city a 
better place in which to live. 

Steeped in rich traditions and proud 
of its past, Newburyport looks forward 
to greater progress. 
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Propottd Synthetic Oil Plant 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 

or MASSACHOSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, In 
connection with the executive session of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee Wednesday afternoon at 2 
o’clock on the subject of synthetic liq¬ 
uid fuels, there appeared recently in 
Platt’s Oilgram News Service three ar¬ 
ticles with reference to the reported plan 
for the immediate construction of two 
commercial-size liquid fuel plants. I 
want to make these articles readily 
available to the members of the commit¬ 
tee and to my other colleagues who 
may be interested in the subject. The 
articles follow: 

(Prom Platt’s Oilgram, Cleveland edition, 
of August 8.1951] 

Chapman Askb Nearlt Half Billion for 

Synthetics; Wants Plants Started Now 

Before Oil Runs Out 

Washington. —Authority to borrow $455,- 
000,000 from the Federal Trea.sury with the 
object of underwriting the Immediate con¬ 
struction of two commercial'Size synthetic 
liquid-fuel plants is being sought by Interior 
Secretary Chapman, it was learned today by 
Oilgram on the best of authority. 

If permission is granted, Chapman In¬ 
tends to— 

1. Use $400,000,000 of the total to guaran¬ 
tee Government purchase of the output, and 
thus the profits, on the proposed investment 
by a private group In a 30,000 b/d hydro¬ 
genation plant, to be located probably In 
southern Illinois. 

2. Underwrite in similar fashion the con¬ 
struction ol a $55,00,000 shale oil plant of a 
"few thousand” barrels, dally capacity. 

Chapman’s request is pending before the 
Defense Production Administration and 
seeks to Invoke authority for such deals set 
out In the recently amended Defense Produc¬ 
tion Art (Sections 302 and 303). That law, 
as amended, makes a total of $2,100,000,000 
available to Government departments and 
agencies to encourage expansion of produc¬ 
tive capacity and supply 

The Secretary, in going to DPA, Is believed 
to have acted without the advice or even 
the knowledge of the Petroleum Adminis¬ 
tration for Defense. 

This would mean that he had ignored the 
fact his own order setting up PAD gives that 
agency responsibility fur all liquid fuels, in¬ 
cluding any which might be produced syn¬ 
thetically • 

Also, patently, he moved without waiting 
for National Petroleum Council to complete 
and file report he requested on cost esti¬ 
mates his own synthetic fuels chief. Dr. 
W C Schroeder, claims show synthetics now 
to be competitive with petroleum. 

The Schroeder claim has been vigorously 
challenged by many in industry, but prin¬ 
cipal results of NPO’s review of his cost fig¬ 
ures won’t be forthcoming probably until 
October. NPC study is to be most compre¬ 
hensive ever made into subject of synthetic 
liquid fuels, Involving work of dozens of 
industry experts and a cost of their com¬ 
panies well over $500,000. 

However, Chapman apparently decided to 
wait on nobody and so filed his formal appli¬ 
cation for borrowing authority with DPA 
on July as. 

He is understood to have sought to justify 
the request on grounds that the United 


States must immediately tftlEe out "insur¬ 
ance” against the day when the petroleum 
Industry can no longer keep pace with 
mounting demand. In this respect, he thus 
flew in the face of the short-term (6-year) 
availability report of NPC's McCollum com¬ 
mittee, filed Just 4 days previously, and also 
of PAD reports to him which have scouted 
the possibility of the United States running 
out of oil in the foreseeable future. 

The "insurance” line is one, however, that 
the Secretary has been strongly plugging in 
recent speeches around the country. At 
Asheville, N. C.. on May 19, for example, he 
said: 

"The oil Industry has done and Is doing 
prodigious things to increase our supply, yet 
we must provide the best Insurance we can 
against the possibility that the demand for 
liquid fuels may ultimately exceed our ca¬ 
pacity to find and tap new reserves of oil. 
In other words, we must begin to provide 
ourselves with synthetic liquid fuels,” 

If he gets the requested borrowing author¬ 
ity—and provided nothing intervenes in the 
meantime to cause him to change his mind— 
Chapman and his top {Hogram planners, in¬ 
cluding Schroeder, intend entering Immedi¬ 
ately into active negotiations with a private 
group looking to construction of the 30,000 
b/d coal hydrogenation plant. 

Similar negotiations involving shale oil 
plant presumably would lag not far behind. 

The one private group known to be inter¬ 
ested in building a coal hydrogenation plant, 
provided Governme.it guarantees against 
loss, is represented by Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
of New York. It has estimated $400,000,000 
as cost of a 30.000 b/d plant, Including 
$50,000,000 for necessary power-generating 
facilities. 

A crude petroleum refinery of like capacity 
now costs approximately $45,000,000, or about 
$1,600 per b/d of crude input capacity. 

In August 19C9 the Bureau of Mines, in Its 
Report of Investigations No. 4564, estimated 
that a 30,000 b/d hydrogenation plant using 
Illinois bituminous coal, which is what the 
Eberstadt group proposes, would require 
176,148 tons of steel to build. That tonnage 
covers only the requirements for actual hy¬ 
drogenation section, the gas-production sec¬ 
tion, and general and auxiliary plants facil¬ 
ities such as tankage, utilities, railroads, etc. 
It does not include indispensable accessory 
facilities, such as water supply, roads and 
railroad connections, opening of the mines, 
and housing accommodations " 

The same steel requirements figure prob¬ 
ably still holds good, at least, it is the one 
being used by NPC committee in its study. 
By way of comparison with 176,148 tons esti¬ 
mate, total third quarter allocation of steel 
to the refining branch of the oil lndu.stry Is 
only 82,000 tons. 

In dealing with the Eberstadt group In¬ 
terior Department officials reportedly are in¬ 
sisting on a cancellation clause In the con¬ 
tract under which, if the deal doesn’t work 
out too well, the Government may take over 
and operate the plant Itself after payment of 
certain costs. 

Any purchase arrangement entered into 
would have an automatic termination date 
of June 30, 1962, as provided in the amended 
Defense Production Act. 

Word of the Chapman request to OPA also 
brought with it today further Information as 
to the Internal difficulties at the Interior 
Department which have seen Dr. Shroeder 
taking over from James Boyd as head of the 
Defense Minerals Administration, with the 
latter being relegated to his old Job of Direc¬ 
tor of the Bureau of Mines (see August 6 
Oilgram). 

Insiders said the DMA shake-up has been 
long in the works for a variety of reasons; 
also that It had been expected to lead to 
Boyd’s prompt resignation from the Bureau, 
making it possible for Shroeder to take over 
as Director. It was said to be in anticipation 
of this that, at the same time he appointed 


him acting DMA chief, Chapman also made 
Shroeder Assistant Director for programs in 
the Mines Bureau. 

However, Boyd did not resign, so, rather 
than have Schroeder taking orders from Boyd, 
Chapman now has issued orders under which 
Schroeder is responsible only to the Secre¬ 
tary, Oilgram was told. This leaves Boyd in 
the untenable position of having an assistant 
over whom he has no control and could have 
the result of now actually forcing his resig¬ 
nation. 

Boyd Is understood to have Incurred high 
disfavor of Chapman and those about him 
primarily because, doubting Schroeder’s 
claims as to synthetic fuel production costs, 
he called in a private consultant to go over 
the latter’s figures and had those doubts 
confirmed. 

[Prom Platt’s Oilgram, New York edition, of 
August 10. 1951] 

PAD’S Brown Pictured as Still Opposed to 

Plan for Commercial-Scale Output or 

Synthetic Liquid Fuels 

Washington —While he has refused to 
comment on Secretary Chapman’s effort to 
underwrite a synthetic liquid fuels program 
(see Aug. 8 Oilgram), It is fair to assume, 
Oilgram was told today, that Deputy PAD 
Bruce K. Brown Is as opposed now to build¬ 
ing of commercial-size coal hydrogenation 
plants as he was when he so testified before 
a congressional committee in January 1948. 

Brown informed House Armed Services 
(Short) Committee at that time that, in his 
opinion, it Just didn’t make sense to burn 
4 6 tons of a solid fuel—coal—to make 3 
tons of synthetic liquid fuel. 

Meantime, it was positively established 
today that PAD was not consulted by Chap¬ 
man in advance of his request to Defense 
Production Administration for authority to 
borrow $466,000,000 from the Treasury to 
guarantee private promoters against loss In 
constructing and operating a hydrogenation 
plant and a smaller shale oil plant. 

However, agency subsequently Is under¬ 
stood to have communicated to Chapman 
in writing its view that encouragement of 
commercial size synthetic plants cannot be 
justified under present conditions Presum¬ 
ably its argument followed much the same 
line as did Brown in his 1948 testimony. 

In pushing for construction of plants, 
Chapman and other departmental officials 
have been seeking, in part, to economically 
justify coal hydrogenation process by credit¬ 
ing value of chemicals or aromatics yielded 
to production costs of liquid fuels output. 
On this score, PAD may have torn some 
of ground out from under them in a report 
sent this week to the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee, headed by Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, Democrat. Texas. 

PAD reported to the subcommittee that 
approval of eight pending necessity certifi¬ 
cate applications from Industry will "place 
the oil industry in the position of exceed¬ 
ing by a slight margin” a National Pi’oduc- 
tion Authority program under which indus¬ 
try is called upon to produce 131,000,000 gal¬ 
lons of benzene annually. 

Total potential benzene from already cer¬ 
tified facilities amounts to 81,000.000 gallons 
per year, while applications pending provide 
for another 54,000,000 gallons—a total of 
135,000,000. 

Chapman’s move to launch a synthetics 
program Is beginning to get widespread 
notice. 

The Christian Science Monitor reported 
today that the proposed hydrogenation plant 
In southern Illinois would be constructed and 
operated for the so-called Eberstadt group 
by the Hoppers Co, The newspaper also 
said: 

"One Government expert on mobilization 
contracts estimates that the project as en¬ 
dorsed by Secretary Chapman would insure 
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to the private promoters of the project 
profits up to 1,100 percent on the 250,000 
shares of $1 common stock In 12 years. 
Under the prospectus, this $250,000 worth 
of voting stock would control the enterprise.*' 
The Monitor said, too. that Dr. H. R. 
Storch. director of Bureau of Mines experi¬ 
ment station at Bruceton, Pa., had advised 
against the Bberstadt deal in a memorandtun 
dated July 3—25 days before the Chapman 
request was forwarded to DPA. It quoted 
Dr. Storch as writing: 

"It is apparent that even a 80,000-barrels- 
per-day plant is a ‘poor risk’ for private capi¬ 
tal. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
sponsors of this project plan to request guar¬ 
anties from the Government for capital, in¬ 
terest, and product disposal at a satisfactory 
price. Because the sponsors refuse to take 
any risks whatever, it would seem undesir¬ 
able for the Government to agree to their 
proposal ’’ 

IProm Platt’s Ollgram, New York edition, 
of August 18.18611 

Interior Denies Dispute on Synthetics Re¬ 
sulted IN Boyd Ouster—Says No "Out¬ 
sider" Did Cost Cuicxino 
Washington —An Interior Department 
SDokesman today denied that a difference 
oi opinion between Secretary Chapman and 
Bureau of Mines Director Boyd over sjrn- 
t letlc fuels led to the latter’s replacement as 
head of Defense Minerals Administration. 

He referred to replacement of Boyd by Dr. 
W C. Schroeder, Chief of Department’s Office 
of Synthetic Liquid Fuels (see August 8 and 
10 Ollgrams). 

"Synthetic fuels had not the slightest 
thing to do with It." said this Department 
official, adding that Boyd’s departure from 
DMA "probably was in the cards” when the 
President recently created a new separate 
agency to handle stockpiling of strategic 
minerals 

This new agency, it was said, will cut 
across the jurisdictional lines formerly held 
by DMA 

The Interior spokesman also took occasion 
to proclaim that Boyd did not have "an out¬ 
sider” brought In to check cost figures com¬ 
piled by Schroeder’s office on creation of 
a commercial synthetic fuels industry. Such 
a check, however, he added, was made by Dr. 
R. R. Storch, director of the Bureau of Mines' 
experiment station at Bruceton, Pa. 

“There has been an honest difference of 
opinion within the bureau on synthetics," 
the spokesman concluded. 

Meantime, it was pointed out that Oil- 
gram in its August 10 issue Inadvertently 
quoted Deputy PAD Bruce K. Brown as testi¬ 
fying In 1948 before a House Armed Services 
(Short) Oil Subcommittee that it would 
take 4 5 tons of coal to make 3 tons of 
synthetic liquid fuel. The story should 
have said, as Brown testified at that time, 
that It would require 4.5 tons of coal to make 
1 ton of synthetic liquid fuel. 


Dangers in Congreitional Immnnity 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW rORK 

IN THE SENATE OF IHE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, Augwt 21,1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, our 
distinguished colleague the Junior Sena¬ 
tor from Wyoming iMr. Hunt! has re¬ 


cently written a very interesting article 
under the caption '^Dangers in congres¬ 
sional Immunity.** The article was pub¬ 
lished in a recent issue of the New York 
Times Magazine, and because of its ap¬ 
propriateness at this time and the atten¬ 
tion it has attracted, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Rzeoss. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscord, 
as follows: 

Dangers in Congressional Immunity—Sen¬ 
ator Hunt, Chtno Abuses or the Privxlbos. 

Proposes That It Be Abolished or Cur¬ 
tailed 

(By Lester C. Bunt) 

Washington.— If I declared falsely at a 
public meeting that some person I disliked 
was a Communist. I might be sued for 
slander and exposed to the penalties pro¬ 
vided by law. But if I. addressing the 
Senate as a Member, should falsely charge 
that this person was a Communist, or guilty 
Of any crime, even that of treason to the 
Nation. I could not be made to pay for the 
destruction of my enemy's character nor 
suffer any other penalty. This is a protec¬ 
tion accorded Members of Congress by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The Injustice of the effects of such a law, 
as exemplified by a number of recent cases, 
has awakened all fair-mined people to the 
need for subjecting this constitutional pro¬ 
vision to the closest scrutiny. There is a 
growing feeling either that the courts should 
give the law a very limited construction or 
else that Congress should abolish the Im¬ 
munity It affords In situations in which it 
was not meant to be applied. 

The latter remedy is the Intent of a Joint 
resolution which I have offered In the Con¬ 
gress for repeal of that part of section 6, 
article I, of the Constitution which grants 
the Immunity privilege for all statements 
uttered In the conduct of congressional busi¬ 
ness and which reads: "• • • and for any 
speech or debate in either House they [the 
Members of Congressl sli&n not be questioned 
In any other place |e g., the courts].’’ 

This unusual prerogative of Immunity, 
conferring protection againt arrest or civil 
suit, is one of the most Jealously guarded 
of Congress’ rights and privileges. It was 
lifted from the English law and placed by 
the founding fathers In our Constitution 
with, apparently, little debate. Its purpose 
as conceived by them is plain. The members 
of the Constitutional Convention were only 
shortly removed from English rule and they 
were alert to the dangers which lay in con¬ 
trol of legislative bodies by the executive. It 
was not entirely clear In their minds what 
form the executive of the United States would 
assume. Many thought that our President 
would function as a king and have the kingly 
prerogatives. So the immunity afforded 
Members of Congress was designed to allow 
criticism of the executive without fear of 
retaliation. It was plainly their intention 
that the Congress be protected not from its 
constituents but from the executive branch 
of the Government. 

It was also part of the Intention of the 
Constitutional Convention that the doctrine 
of privilege should be valid only within the 
halls of Congress. The framers of the Consti¬ 
tution would be surprised and appalled if 
they knew that, as construed today, it Is 
applicable to speeches which are never made 
before Congress but which are written or 
adapted by Memben as extensions of imagi¬ 
nary remarks and circulated throughout the 
country in the Conorebbzonal Record. They 
would also be shocked to learn that it has 
been extended to committee reports and to 
testimony In committee hearings. 


Such broad Interpretation at the term 
"immunity” has led to three flagrant and. in 
my view, Intolerable abuses. The first of 
these Is that, under the aegis of the immu¬ 
nity privilege, unscrupulous Congressmen 
can Impute unworthy or unpatriotic motives 
to any department of Government or any 
member of an administration, by innuendo 
or as an outright accusation, without offer¬ 
ing any evidence in support of such charges. 
An apparent error of Judgment on the part 
of a public figure may be attributed to mo¬ 
tives of treason. The accusation may be 
utterly without foundation and the accused’s 
purposes may be of the highest, but the doubt 
which is cast on the Government depart¬ 
ments concerned not only lowers public con¬ 
fidence in those departments but also in 
time undermines the people’s faith in our 
form of government. 

Still another abuse of the Immunity prin¬ 
ciple is that practiced by the Congressman 
who uses it in building up bis own political 
personality. When a Member of Congress, 
either with or without Intent to injure, 
makes an accusation against another person, 
the tactic pays off in three ways. It makes 
of him. as a Member of Congress, a man to be 
feared. It disgraces his opponent. And It 
gives him publicity that he does not deserve 
but which Is of paramount usefulnesss in 
furthering his personal ambition. This is 
done at the expense of a person who has no 
direct recourse against the defamer. 

Thus we come to the third abuse of the 
Immunity privilege, that involving a basic 
violation of the accused party’s constitu¬ 
tional rights This works in two ways, for 
not only is the ordinary citl 2 sen usually de¬ 
nied the right to defend himself against his 
more privileged accuser, but he Is in fact 
placed In double Jeopardy. He Is tried in 
committee and subcommittee, In the news¬ 
papers and over the radio. Then, If an lota 
of evidence against him Is found, be is again 
tried In a court of law: a manifest violation 
of the due-process clause of our Consti¬ 
tution. 

"Trial by press," it should be noted, is by 
no moans an idle or academic concept. Dur¬ 
ing the days of the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion. the power of the press was feeble as 
compared with Its power now, and other 
means cf discrimination were nonexistent. 
Today, however, we have the world-wide cir¬ 
culation of dally papers and znagaEines and 
In addition, the radio and television. Accu¬ 
sations, whether true or false, are constantly 
battered Into the minds of the people, par¬ 
ticularly by the radio with its news reports 
and news analysis. 

Take, for example, the recent hearings on 
the appointment of Mrs, Anna Rosenberg to 
the post of Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
Charges without a semblance of truth were 
made against Mrs. Rosenberg at a Senate 
committee hearing by persons claiming to be 
ex-communists—charges that she was b 
party member or that her philosophy was 
Marxist. All these charges were repudiated 
by reliable witnesses. Nevertheless, the ac¬ 
cusations were flaunted on the radio by cer¬ 
tain unprincipled broadcasters, whereas the 
repudiations were lightly passed over—indeed 
in some cases skipped entirely. 

'This type of news coverage, spreading the 
effects of any misuse of the immunity privi¬ 
lege at oongrasslonal hearings, plays Into the 
hands of the Oommunists because It builds 
distrust, prejudice, and fear. 

In the specific case no harm was done to 
the Government or to the Department of 
Defense becauee thinking American people 
protested and let their anger be known to 
their Representatives by letter, telegram, 
and telephone. They refused to tolerate 
such persecution of a loyal citizen. But a 
different result might have been reached if 
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Mrs. Rosenberg had not been a person of 
such high character and standing, and If 
BO many persons had not sprung to her 
defense. 

If situations confront the Congress In 
which it can no longer control its Members 
by the rules of society. Justice, and fair play, 
then Congress has. I feel, a moral obligation 
to take drastic steps to remedy those situa¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, there are plenty of Con¬ 
gressmen to be found who question the wis¬ 
dom of lifting this congressional shield and 
of thereby making themselves responsible 
and liable for their words and actions. 

Some of my colleagues base their opposi¬ 
tion to repeal the immunity principle on 
the ground that immunity is central to Con¬ 
gress' authority to investigate individuals 
and departments and that such authority 
Is not merely a privilege but a duty. With 
them I would agree—so long as the Investi¬ 
gation remains within the bounds of good 
conscience. They argue further that, with¬ 
out regard for those who may be unjustly 
injured by It, the Immunity principle must 
be maintained for the protection of the peo¬ 
ple at large. With that I cannot agree. 

These members contend that to repeal 
the provision would place a Congressman in 
the position where he could not expose cor¬ 
ruption and crime unless he had irrefutable 
evidence, thus hampering many commend¬ 
able congressional inquiries. This may be 
true, but I am certain that if the privilege 
were removed every Member would look more 
closely at the facts before submitting evi¬ 
dence to a committee. 

At the same time removal of the privilege 
would constitute a deterrent to publicity- 
seeking Members, while little affecting Mem¬ 
bers who conscientiously study and under¬ 
stand the facts before presenting them on 
the floor. 

However, If the Members of Congress do 
not see the wisdom of removing this special 
privilege, another method may be devised to 
deal with the misuse of the privilege. I 
have Introduced a bill to parallel the Gov¬ 
ernment liability to suit In cases Involving 
contracts and for torts. Originally the Gov¬ 
ernment could not be sued upon any grounds 
without Its consent, but It was recognized 
that this was unjust, and by an act of Con¬ 
gress the Government is now open to suits 
of these types. 

The proposed remedy would be for Con¬ 
gress to pass an act permitting a person de¬ 
famed by a Member of Congress to sue the 
Government for damages. 

The great advantage of such an act would 
be the financial reparation made to the 
libeled individual. An unjust charge of 
communistic leanings, for example, or even 
one involving the more remote gullt-by- 
assoclatlon theory, can cause a person great 
financial harm. It may mean loss of Job and 
Job opportunities. The extension of govern¬ 
mental liabilities to cover these losses is 
based upon the sound principle that where 
the conduct of a governmental business in¬ 
volves an unjust loss to a citizen, the citizen 
should have recompense. 

A sum of money, of course, can never com¬ 
pletely compensate a person for a lost repu¬ 
tation. But the very fact or winning a Judg¬ 
ment would help to restore an injured per¬ 
son's reputation. Moreover, the embarrass¬ 
ment of being proved wrong might supply 
the restraint now lacking for those few Mem¬ 
bers of Congress who willfully promulgate 
libel. 

The time to correct this unfair, unjust 
privilege given to Members of Congress is 
long past due. The suggestions I have made 
will never compensate for the Injuries al¬ 
ready suffered by many citizens, but they 
should help to prevent the recurrence of 
such unhappy, unnecessary, and cruel sit¬ 
uations. 


Congreii Geti a Pat oa the Back for a 
CkaBfe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or GAtZFORNU 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing editorial appeared in the Pall- 
brook (Calif.) Enterprise on August 17, 
Our subcommittee referred to in the edi¬ 
torial found the people of Pallbrook to be 
a fine group of hospitable, hardworking 
citizens. The unjust attack on water 
rights made by the Federal Government 
should be stopped forthwith. The edi¬ 
torial follows: 

It Was WoNDBRnn. 

Something wonderful happened In Fall- 
brook this week. 

Over one thousand citizens of the United 
States of America walked into the Pallbrook 
Union High School auditorium on Monday 
morning questioning In their minds the ve¬ 
racity, the morality, and possibly the sanity 
of the vested leaders of this Nation. 

Reconvening the next day until 10 minutes 
to 1 Tuesday afternoon those people, after 
hours of listening, walked out of the Pall- 
hrook Union High School auditorium thrilled 
to the depths of their souls. They were 
thrilled that in the Congress of the United 
States are sincere, human, down-to-earth in¬ 
dividuals of the caliber of Representative 
Clair Engle, chairman of the House Irriga¬ 
tion and Reclamation Subcommittee, and his 
equally sincere, human and down-to-earth 
committee members. 8am Yorty, Norris 
PoTTLsoN. John Saylor and Walter Baring. 

Torn by confusion, resentment, expense, 
and summons-servers claiming rights for 
the United States that seemed based rather 
on disuniting them, the citizens of Pallbrook 
and other nearby communities Involved in 
the abortion called No. 1247-clvil entered the 
high school auditorium in quandary. Almost 
all had never attended a congressional hear¬ 
ing. Would this clarify • • • or mystify? 

The congressional subcommittee had not 
cast their voices 5 minutes over the ampli¬ 
fiers before a sense of assurance permeated 
the auditorium, despite the visitation of two 
employees of the Department of Justice and 
the United States Navy In the auditorium. 
Eventually, listening to these Congressmen, 
vituperative as they were at times, even the 
presence of William H. Veeder and David 
Agnew could not submerge the Inherent 
faith Americans have in America. Those 
two men were conceded not the whole of 
their Departments but the hole. That was 
the consensus of the audience as faith grew 
through the proceedings, and the Congress¬ 
men evidenced the George Washington spirit 
Instead of the present Washington hocus 
apparent in the suit. 

When these representatives of the people, 
the Congressmen of the United States unani¬ 
mously and enthusiastically resolved to “im¬ 
plement Into legislation the memorandum 
of agieement allotting Pallbrook 7,500 acre- 
feet a year from a dam to be built on tne 
Santa Margarita River," a cheer flooded the 
high-school auditorium that was as slg* 
nlflcant as a resurrection. The Ideal of gov¬ 
ernment which has sustained democracy was 
suddenly a living entity, right here In the 
small confines of Pallbrook, Calif. 

But that was not the only wonderful thing 
that happened Monday and Tuesday In this 
community's midst. Something else so in¬ 


spiring it will etch Its glory In the memory 
of all arose from the testimonies. Called on 
In rote from an agenda of Fallbrook's own 
citizens, the so-called little people of a 
country village Impressed each other and 
the Congressmen of the United States that 
here were people so big their names will be 
legend wherever controversy and the tri- 
timph of “right" exists. 

It was a proud 2 days for Pallbrook. 
Proud of its own ability to stand up andi 
face an Issue. Proud of its companions in 
Congress who were champions of a just 
cause. Proud of a nation that could hold a 
free hearing and arrive at a moral decision 
without fear, pressure, or dictation. It was 
wonderful. 


Alatkt’i Untapped Resources 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 16,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record. I include herewith the following 
editorial which appeared in the Belle¬ 
ville (Ill.) News-Democrat on August 18, 
1951, entitled “Untapped Resources”; 

Untapped Resources 

Alaska Is in the same latitude as Norway 
and Sweden. If It had a population density 
equal to the average of those Scandinavian 
nations, its inhabitants would soar from 
about 100,000 to more than 12,000,000. Alas¬ 
ka’s resources, a bulky report released by 
the Department of Interior indicates, could 
support a population up to 10,000,000. 

Alaska’s remoteness had caused many 
Americans—including Congressmen—to be 
apathetic regarding the vast region's develop¬ 
ment. And Alaska’s far northern position 
has caused numerous misconceptions about 
its present and future value to the Nation. 

Prepared for the information of Congress, 
the Interior report contains facts that de¬ 
serve attention of the whole American public. 
Here are some things you may not know 
about our northern territory; 

Alaska is one-fifth as large as the United 
States, and it extends one-sixth of the way 
around the world at that latitude. It has an 
estimated 180,000,000,000 feet of merchant¬ 
able timber, in some of the finest forests 
in the world, yet a substantial part of its 
lumber Is imported from the United States. 

Alaska possesses undeveloped potential oil 
wells and yet It imports 810,000,000 of petro¬ 
leum each year. Freight rates of Alaska 
are so high they cause all commodity prices 
to skyrocket because manufacturing has not 
yet been developed In Alaska and many ships 
have to return empty. 

Alaska is estimated to have 17.000,000 acres 
of land suitable for farm crops and grassland 
for livestock, and yet it imports much of Its 
food. Alaska's vast river system, offering 
3,000 miles of navigable channels. Is capable 
of producing 50,000.000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electric energy each year. 

Alaska lies only 56 miles across Bering 
Strait from Soviet Russia's Siberia, and Its 
33,000 miles of fiord-notched coast line create 
a major problem of coastal defense. 

Gold has always been the chief center of 
mining activity in Alaska, but numerous 
other metals and strategic minerals badly 
needed In today's defense efforts lie locked 
in numerous deposits awaiting the key of 
human Ingenuity and enterprise. Alaska's 
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topiyoturvy economy Is again Illustrated by 
its coal. With resources believed to exceed 
110,000.000.000 tons, Alaska In 1M6 Imported 
coal valued at $464,000. 

Long-range planners In Alaska look upon 
northwestern America as an economic unit. 
Including Canada's northwest, particularly 
northern British Columbia and the Yukon, 
which border Alaska. 

Canadian studies of future potentials of 
their part of this region indicate that nat¬ 
ural resources there could support 6.000,000 
persons. Combine this 6,000,000 with Alas¬ 
ka's potential 10.000,000 and you have a 
population 2,000,000 greater than Canada's 
present total population. 

United States and Canadian cooperation 
In developing this northwest corner of the 
continent Is highly important. 

Mineral reso'irces In Canada’s northwest, 
compilers of the report suggest, might best 
be shipped to Alaskan tidewater plants for 
smelting, processing, manufacturing, and 
marketing Canada’s northwest, further¬ 
more, when populated, would be a nearby 
market for Alaskan products. 

Some time when Moscow replaces the 
present Kremlin conspirators with statesmen 
desirous of cooperating to develop the world’s 
potential for the good of mankind, it will be 
possible to establish a Bering Strait link 
between the highway and railway systems 
of the Americas with those of Asia, Europe, 
and Africa. This is a geographic and scien¬ 
tific possibility as soon as men decide to use 
their resources for constructive purpoees 
instead of frittering them away in the waste 
of warfare. 

Meanwhile, we need to face today’s facts 
and strengthen Alaska’s defenses to assure 
that Russia shall not make an Invasion 
springboard of this sparse and undeveloped 
region which Congress has been too apathetic 
even to convert into a State. 


A Good AmericAB 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 

or MAasACKTTSErm 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker. I wish 
to call the attention of the Members 
to the following editorial that appeared 
in the Springfield (Mass.) Sundsiy Re¬ 
publican. I think it tells the story that 
everyone in the country should know. 

A Good Amxbzcam 

There Is a good lesson for all Americans 
In the career of Mathew Matulevlcz of Chic¬ 
opee Falls, a popular guard at the Fisk 
branch of the United States Rubber Corp.. 
who soon will retire after 41 years of service 
with the company 

Blr. Matulevlcz came to this country from 
Lithuania as a youth and started work for 
the rubber concern soon afterward. 
Throughout his long service he has always 
been faithful to his duty and at the same 
time, through his ever-cheerlul personality, 
has made thousands of friends among the 
personnel at the Chicopee plant. 

He was married, soon after arrival In this 
country, to the former Monica Lokouskas. 
cmd they reared a family of four girls and 
two boys, both of the latter serving os offi- 
cers in the United States Armed Forces dur¬ 
ing the war and one of them. John, losing 
his life in the Pacific area. 

The significant point of Mr. Matulevlca’s 
career is that, while never attaining a lofty 
l^sltioii in the business world, he has always 
done his work well and faithfully, has lived 


a good and honest life and, in hit own way, 
has served America as well as many who can 
trace their ancestry to the Mayflower. 

Mr. Matulevlcz Is typical of the millions 
of ordinary people who. In the aggregate, 
have been the main force in building up this 
Nation to Its present position of world-wide 
leadership, and who also are its principal 
defense and support in the years ahead. 


States Should Win Tidelands Oil Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CAX.xroRNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 21.1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker. I should 
like to include In our Record the follow¬ 
ing editorial by the eminent editor and 
publisher of the Los Angeles Daily News. 
Mr. Manchester Boddy: 

States Shodlo Win Tzdklands On. Fight 
(By Manchester Boddy) 

The United States—one of the world’s 
greatest oil countries—has been forced to 
import more than 1.000,000 barrels of oil a 
day. Domestic production is about 6,000.000 
barrels a day. 

In event of a major war. according to a 
statement to Congress in January by Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior Oscar L Chapman, this 
country could boost production by 700.000 
barrels but would still be 600,000 short of 
wartime needs. 

The Middle East, which supplies oil to the 
free world is now rocked by political and 
social turmoil. If Middle East wells should 
be cut off or diverted to Iron-curtaln coun¬ 
tries. the rest of the free world would look 
to the Americas for oil. 

Nevertheless and despite repeated warnings 
that the United States and the Western 
World face a critical oil shortage. Congress 
and the Truman administration are still 
deadlocked over control of the tidelands oil 
fields, and exploitation of fields in the oil- 
rich Oulf of Mexico is at a standstill. Almost 
every State has entered the fight. 

dispute holds up new leases 

No new leases for oil hunting or drillings 
In the Oulf have been granted since 1948. 
No new leases are in prospect tmtil Con¬ 
gress and the administration settle these 
questions: 

Who shall control the offshore oil lands— 
the Federal Government or the coastal 
States? How shall royalty payments from 
the oil companies be divided? 

The dispute has been thrown Into the lap 
of Congress. 

States' rights spokesmen from 38 States are 
backing bills to quitclaim all rights to the 
rich under-water oil fields which were 
awarded to the Federal Oovernment in a 
series of controversial Supreme Court deci¬ 
sions. 

But administration supporters are fight¬ 
ing to nail down Federal control over the 
lands. They warn that President Truman 
will veto any quitclaim bill and claim a veto 
cannot be overridden by Ckingress. 

Both sides have ofEered compromises. The 
administration Is willing to accept tempo¬ 
rary control Just to get the oil flowing and 
has offered to use the oil money for aid to 
the Nation’s schools. The States say they, 
too, would accept temporary control pending 
a final solution. 

STATES BABE CLAIMS ON HXSTORT 

The coastal States base their claims to the 
lands on history. They say that States have 


owned the offshore areas since colonial 
times. The Federal Gkivemnient claim 
hlngee on the Suprane Court decisions, 
which in turn were based mainly on con¬ 
siderations of international law. 

The States say there is ample evidence the 
original 13 colonies owned at least a 3-mlle 
strip of water off their coasts, and no trans¬ 
fer of this area was made when the col¬ 
onies voluntarily came together into a Fed¬ 
eral union; nowhere In the Constitution 
does it specify the Federal Oovernment owns 
the adjacent seas, and what isn’t given the 
Federal Oovernment by the Constitution 
automatically goes to the States. 

The only way out of the costly stalemate, 
It seems to us. Is for Congress to overrule the 
Supreme Court decisions. Administration 
bills, dealing with phases of the issue, have 
Included specific disclaimers to Inland water¬ 
ways, to harbors, to piers and to other im¬ 
provements built Into the sea. One more 
step la in order: a disclaimer to the tide- 
lands. 

When the issue first came up, sponsors 
of Federal over State ownership attempted 
to rationalize their position with the argu¬ 
ment that the Federal Oovernment needed 
ownership of the oil lands in order to main¬ 
tain adequate oil reserves for future use. 

Experience through World War n and sub¬ 
sequent years has demonstrated that the 
major oil producers of the United States have 
cooperated with the Federal Oovernment to 
the fullest possible extent and maintained a 
self-policing policy that went far beyond the 
system of controls imposed by government 
over many other major industries. The oil 
Industry in the United States has long since 
come of age. It Is no longer an irresponsible 
collection of freebooters out to pillage for 
today and to hell with tomorrow. 

But Congress Is not faced with a public 
against private ownership issue It Is at 
question of Federal against State Govern¬ 
ments. Whichever side wins, private indus¬ 
try will produce the oil. 

If State ownership prevails, as we think it 
should, the people of California will benefit 
from the production of California oil. If 
the Federal ownership side wins, you may 
be sure the politicians of 47 other States 
will have a grand time appropriating the 
take from California tidelands production. 


Proposed Removal of VA Office from New 
York 


EXl'ENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 31, 1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after Mr. Carl H. Gray, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, announced the de¬ 
cision to transfer the VA district office 
from New York to Philadelphia, I in.ro- 
duced a bill in this House to provide that 
a VA district office shall be maintained 
In New York. In a statement explain¬ 
ing the purposes of my bill I pointed to 
the false economy contained In such a 
move, to the general confusion it will 
cause, to the dislocation it will bring 
about, and to the hardship that will 
result to the many employees and the 
hundreds of thousands of veterans and 
their dependents who use the facilities 
of this office in New York. 

I am very much disturbed by the fact 
that removal of this office from New 
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York will result in tremendous dissatis¬ 
faction and lead to great difficulties for 
all those concerned. Already we find 
large segments of our population pro. 
testing this removal order, including all 
major veterans' organizations. In Kings 
County alone, which takes in the Bor. 
ough of Brooklyn, we have 400,000 vet¬ 
erans. They require personal assistance 
and constant contact with the VA dis¬ 
trict office, and these services will be 
denied them if the office is moved out 
of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I am placing in the Rec¬ 
ord at this time the text of a resolution 
adopted by the Joint Council War Vet¬ 
erans Organization of Kings County, 
comprised of our largest veterans’ 
groups, protesting the proposed removal 
of the VA office. I am also inserting 
into the Record an article from the New 
York Post, What the VA Firings Mean, 
indicating how this removal order is af¬ 
fecting the employees, many of whom 
are disabled veterans. The resolution 
and the article are as follows; 

Resolution or the Joint Council War 
Veterans Organization of Kings County, 
Comprising the United Spanish War 
Veterans, Veterans or* Foreign Wars or 
the United States, American Legion, Dis¬ 
abled American Veterans, Jewish War 
Veterans, Catholic War Veterans, Army 
AND Navy Union United States of America, 
at Its Special Meeting Held in Borough 
Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y., on August 18, 1961 
Whereas— 

1 The Veterans' Administration district 
office at 346 Broadway, New York City, 
handles Insurance and death claims for all 
of New Yoik State and Puerto Rico, the vet¬ 
eran population of which Is 1,750,000—400,000 
In Kings County alone. 

2. The Veterans’ Administration lnt:*nd8 to 
abolish the New York office and set up a 
central office In Philadelphia to handle the 
business now conducted by the (1) New 
York. (2) Boston (New England business). 
(8) Richmond, Va. (North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland, District of Colum¬ 
bia business), (4) Philadelphia (Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Delaware, New Jersey business). 

3. The Veterans’ Administration claims 
that the closing of New York office will re¬ 
sult in a $1,000,000 annual saving, $478,000 In 
salaries, $488,000 in rent, and the balance in 
communications, tabulating, and kindred ac¬ 
tivities. 

4. The Veterans' Administration states 
“Those employed In the Boston, New York, 
and Richmond offices win be given an op¬ 
portunity to move to Philadelphia to work tn 
the new office.” 

6. Continuing the employment of all pres¬ 
ent employees will not affect any saving In 
salaries. 

6. The Veterans’ Administration claims 
that no hardship will result to veterans who 
will simply mall Insurance premiums to 
Philadelphia Instead of New York. 

7. The rent at 346 Broadway, New York 
City ($230,000 actually or the Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration's statement of $488,000) can be 
saved by operating the district office in the 
Veterans' Administration's own building at 
252 Seventh Avenue, New York City, where 
ample space Is now available. 

8. The Veterans' Administration was creat¬ 
ed to serve the veterans and their benefi¬ 
ciaries. 

9. The district office also handles death 
and disability claims which are better serv¬ 
iced when decentralized at district level, and 
enables disabled veterans and beneficiaries of 
deceased veterans to receive personal face to 
face service with its concomitant expedition 
and understanding. 


10 It clearly appears that the removal of 
the New York office (a) will not effect any 
money saving, and (b) It will deprive a veter¬ 
an population of 1% million of a good de¬ 
centralized service Intended by Congress and 
a grateful nation. 

We unanimously resolve that— 

1. We are in accord with the announced 
purpose of the Veterans Administrator to save 
the Oovernmeni’s money and at the same 
time maintain service to veterans, 

2 His plan defeats his purpose, 

3. Our plan effectuates his purpose. 

4. We, therefore, protest the proposal to 
abolish the New York district office because 
such action would not result in a money 
saving to the Government and because It 
would deprive many veterans and their bene¬ 
ficiaries of a valuable personal service now 
rendered by the New York office and which 
cannot be rendered them by a centralized 
Philadelphia office. 

6. We recommend that the New York City 
district office at 346 Broadway be consoli¬ 
dated with the regional office at 252 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, which will result In 
(a) a saving of rental expenses and (b) 
maintenance of present service to veterans 
which Is the announced purpose of the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administrator. 

[Prom the New York Post] 

What the VA Firiigz. Mean 
(By Ted Poston) 

Robert J, Esposito. 33, lives with his wife, 
Geraldine, and 2-year-old daughter. Carol, in 
a neat five-room brick house at 93 Wood 
Street, Lynbrook, L. I. 

“It cost us $11,500.'’ Esposito said, “and I 
had to borrow and rake and scrape together 
every cent I could get to make the down 
payment. But It was worth it, or so I 
thought until this came along—” 

The veteran of 4 years of Army service was 
discussing Veterans’ Administrator Gray’s 
economy order. 

BENEFITS USED UP 

“At least 800 other vets In the district of¬ 
fice here are caught In the same Jam as I 
am,” said Esposito. ”We used up our GI 
benefits to get a real start In life. We 
thought we had good permanent Jobs here, 
BO we tried to settle down and be good citi¬ 
zens.” 

"Now, with no warning and no assistance 
from the VA Itself, we’re ordered to uproot 
our lives, sell out at whatever price we can 
get and start all over again from scratch— 
in a strange city. 

"But what can I do?” he asked. “I’ve got 
to go. At least 70 percent of us will have to 
move to Phllly also. We have no choice. 
With another child coming In November, I 
can’t afford to go out and look for another 
Job right now. 

WILL lobe on house 

“I only have a $4,000 mortgage on my house 
and my payments are down to $58 a month, 
excluding heat. But the real estate people 
know my predicament, and I know I’ll never 
be able to get out of a sale what I’ve put 
Into this house. 

“I can't even talk about It much to my 
wife, Geraldine, In her present condition. 
But how can I hope to find a set-up like 
this In Philadelphia? And I surely can’t 
afford to live there myself and try to keep 
my family here.” 

The VA Employees Association, which has 
been fighting the proposed transfer, with the 
aid of Mayor Impellltterl, the city council 
and New York's congressional delegation, 
pointed out that nearly 400 other career VA 
employees here are in Eposito’s position. 

Most of them ore committed to GI mort¬ 
gage payments for 20 to 30 years. Others 
have bought Into cooperative apartments at 
considerable expense. And still others have 
survived the veterans housing crisis of 1945- 


47 to find fairly comfortable apartments In 
the metropolitan area. 

In this group Is Isidore Hechtman, 42, a 
100 percent disabled veteran whose pension 
helps him live on his $2,450 VA salary with 
his wife, Dorothy, and daughter, Barbara, 16. 

Older than the average man who defended 
his country in World War II. Hechtman spent 
26 months In the Army and three full years 
in a hospital after a mortar explosion nearly 
ripped him to pieces In the Invasion of the 
Rhineland. 

Because of his disability, he was able to 
get a neat, $41-a-month apartment in the 
veterans project at 615 Jaffrey Court, Brook¬ 
lyn. 

“I can Just keep my family together on 
what I get now." he said. “What will I do 
the months In Philadelphia while I’m look¬ 
ing for a place, feeding, and lodging myself 
there and hoping that we can finally be 
united again?” 

MAY TAKE MONTHS 

Hechtman, and others similarly situated, 
may find that it may be more than months 
be*ore suitable accommodations are found In 
Philadelphia, for the VA—so far—has offered 
m relocation or house-hunting service to the 
affected workers. 

A spokesman for the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority told the Post the vacancy rate for 
private apartments or homes In that area is 
almost nonexistent. 

"There Is supposed to be a 1 percent va¬ 
cancy rate,” he said, “but that Is strictly fic¬ 
tional. And even that 1 percent Is composed 
of single rented rooms in converted apart¬ 
ment units. There are few accommodations 
for family units at all and often the few 
available have restrictions against families 
with children." 

But even were more apartments available, 
they would not Yte held for New Yorkers 
alone. The nlne-hundred-odd New York VA 
families who are expected to make the Phila¬ 
delphia move must also compete with an 
estimated eight-hundred-odd VA families 
from Boston and seven-hundred-odd from 
Richmond who have also been ordered to 
move to Philadelphia. 

A survey conducted by the VA Employees 
Association here revealed at least 20 percent 
of the affected New Yorkers are purchasing 
their homes here on GI mortgages, and thai: 
the average family has three dependents out¬ 
side the VA breadwinner. 

They estimate that a move to Philadelphia 
will break up the family units of at least 25 
percent of the 1,465 employees because some 
family members who have other Jobs her© 
will be unable to move. 

The survey indicated that at least 35 per¬ 
cent of the affected persons are attending 
New York schools under the GI bill of rights 
and that their education will be Interrupted, 
If not disrupted, by the change. 

Most of the VA employees are proud of the 
war service which helped them hold their 
jobs In the VA here. But more than one 
echoed the question Hechtman, the disabled 
veteran, asked: 

"How many times can a man be called on 
to sacrifice?" 


Now the Water Grab Can Be Halted 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday»August 20, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker. ’ this 
editorial tslls an unbelievable story. I 
found these facts to exist as a member 
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of the committee Investigating this case. 
The Los Angeles Times was the first to 
expose this attempted confiscation of 
personal property rights. It proves the 
need of a free press. 

Now THE Watek Okab Oan Bb Halted 

A sudden and devastating blow was dealt 
at Pallbrook thlB week to the Federal at¬ 
tempt to eelEe private water rights in Cali¬ 
fornia without compensation. 

The congressional Investigating commit¬ 
tee, headed by Democratic Representative 
CtAiK SvroLE. acted to start an immediate 
and practical remedying of the situation 
created by the United States Attorney Gen¬ 
eral’s confiscation suit against some 14,000 
farmers on the Santa Margarita River. 

HATIOHAL OVEHTONES 

This action represents much more than 
correction of a local injustice; it is of far- 
reaching national significance. 

The five-man committee, on hearing the 
testimony and learning the truth, discerned 
at once that the suit was not, aa the United 
States Attorney General had tried so hard 
to Insist, merely a proper local action to 
quiet title to contested water rights. It im¬ 
mediately became aware that the suit In the 
guise of national defense, and under a doc¬ 
trine of paramount and sovereign rights, is 
another In the growing chain of dangerous 
efforts toward Federal centralisation and 
seizure of rights traditionally vested in the 
States, 

Chairman Engle’s denunciation of the 
Federal legal sadists who seek by extreme 
interpretation of obscure legalistic points to 
appropriate fundamental rights of the peo¬ 
ple and the States was an indictment well 
deserved. 

This Fallbrook case is a warning signal for 
the Nation. 

If Its purpose of seizure of water rights 
here were to succeed, the same doctrine 
could be applied Immediately to the coal 
of Pennsylvania, the ore of Michigan, the 
oil wells of Oklahoma, all In the name of 
national defense. Such seizures would be 
the certain symptoms of national socialism 
gripping the Nation. 

ABSENCE or FOLITICB 

It 1 b particularly gratifying that no po¬ 
litical element entered Into the v’allbrook 
Investigation. Three of the five members 
of the House Irrigation and Reclamation 
Subcommittee taking part in the Inquiry are 
Democrats, the other two Republicans, All 
uult.d without reference to party In the 
strongest condemnation of United States 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath, As¬ 
sistant United States Attorney General A. 
DeVitt Venech, and Special Assistant Wil¬ 
liam H. Veeder who have sought to carry 
through the water-rights seizure suit. 

Tlie Fallbrook hearing was a heartening 
example of simple truth from plain people 
coming Into violent collision with a legal 
scheme of Federal bureaucratic lawyers— 
and the truth emerging triumphant. 

The small farmers who testified, the small 
property owncrb. the retired teachers, the 
little merchants all united In trusting hon¬ 
est facts rather then tortured legal princi¬ 
ples. 

In essence the story was a simple one. 

Here were men and women who with their 
forebears bad enjoyed undisputed water 
rights on the Santa Margarita for up to 
100 years, under every recognized principle 
of taw, under every safeguard of the State. 
In conformity with these laws and as good 
patriotic Americans these people agreed to 
go In with the Marines at Camp Pendleton, 
who had bought part of a big ranch for their 
camp, to build a dam and share the water 
on a fair basis. 

It was a square deal. The Navy and the 
Marines were satisfied. The farmers were 
satisfied. 


GSSATZST LAWBtJXT 

Then the United States Attorney General's 
men came In and blocked the arrangement 
and, !n addition, etarted the greatest lawsuit 
in California history against every fanner In 
the entire watershed. And the lawsuit was 
no proper action in condemnation, as the 
Government always has proceeded before. 
Instead, it was on a new doctrine of "national 
defense" and "paramount rights," as In the 
tldelande selztire case. This means that the 
farmers would be deprived by seizure of their 
water rights without any payment whatever, 
In defiance of all past custom, law, and the 
Constitution. 

It was this situation when brought out In 
Irrefutable testimony that resulted in the 
committee’s Immediate move to forbid by 
congressional legislation the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral to seize the water and to provide for 
future safeguards against such encroach¬ 
ments. 

This program must be carried through, 
even though the time before adjournment of 
Congress is so short as to constitute a grave 
barrier. 

No promises of the Attorney General must 
be allowed to divert Congress from msJclng 
the safeguards airtight at this session. 

TESTIMONY CHANGED 

Once before In Washington on June 26 an 
aide of the Attorney GNsneral officially tes¬ 
tified before a congressional committee that 
the little defendants would be taken out of 
this suit to do away with the hardships. 
Then, as was dlscloeed at this hearing, he 
changed hie testimony In the record before 
it was printed and negatived the promise. 

The Fallbrook case, which had its in¬ 
ception In an exposure by the Times, has 
assumed tremendous national importance. 

It Is a symbol of every evil Federal en¬ 
croachment. 

Its specific injustlcee must be rectified as 
soon as possible by Congress. 

And It must be kept constantly In mind to 
prevent future wrongful treatment of the 
people and the States by the Federal bu¬ 
reaucracy. 


Rutsia’i Handling of Minoritiei 


EXTENSION OF BEMARKB 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J.MULTER 

OF NEW TOSK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have directed attention to 
the Soviet technique of attracting mi¬ 
norities to its cause by pretending to aid 
them, only to swallow them up and sup¬ 
press all individuality once they have 
allied themselves with the Communists’ 
unholy cause. 

Further proof thereof is offered by the 
following article. Russia’s Handling of 
Minorities, by Morroe Berger, which ap¬ 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of August 16, 1951, as follows; 

Russia's Handling of Minorxtixb—Becokd of 

Exploitation and Suppeesbion Gobs Back 

TO EaELIEBT DATS OP BED REGIME 

(By Morroe Berger) 

Back in the days before World War 11. 
when there were still plenty of liberal in¬ 
tellectuals who would rise to defend the 
progressive record of the Soviet Union, their 
chief stock in trade was the argument that, 
no matter what else the Riuwian Commu¬ 
nists have done, at least they had eliminated 
discrimination against minority groups. 


ended anti-Semitism and granted autonomy 
to the non-Ru«lan national minorities. 

During the last few years, however, evi¬ 
dence has accumulated Indioatlng that even 
this last refuge of the Soviet apologist offers 
little protection against the hard facts of 
life in the U. 8. S. B. and In its sphere of 
influence. In three respects—its treatment 
of the national minorities. anti-Semitism 
and relations with the European satellites— 
the Communist regime has shown little more 
tolerance than it grants to political oppo¬ 
sition or to economic class enemies. This 
has been Soviet policy, in fact, for decades 
but It has become obvious only In recent 
years. The Soviets used to preach autonomy 
for national minorities within Russia, but 
today the Russians have gone so far as to 
control the satellites outside the U. S. S. R 'b 
borders in preparation for a possible war 
against the west. 

To doctrinaire Socialists, especially the 
Leninist variety, minorities have posed a 
dilemma. On the one hand the Leninists 
preached national self-determination within 
the Russian empire, while on the other band 
they always stood for a totalitarian cen¬ 
tralization of power In the Communist Party. 
They believed minority differences to be 
merely the result of a divide-and-rule pol¬ 
icy of the ruling class, and although they 
never really understood why minorities In¬ 
sisted upon retaining their own distinctive 
traits, the Bolsheviks did promise them 
cultural and political freedom. 

Under Lenin and Stalin the Russian Com¬ 
munists have solved this problem in typi¬ 
cal fashion. They are and have been In 
favor of self-determination for minorities 
under non-Communlst regimes but they 
argue that under socialism and the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat the right of self- 
determination becomes meaningless because 
harmony prevails. In non-Communlst terms, 
this has meant that Communists try to use 
national or equalltarian aspirations of mi¬ 
nority groups In captallst countries but Im¬ 
mediately suppress these same aspirations 
when they appear in Communist regimes or 
In the people’s democracies under Commu¬ 
nist control They use the same technique, 
of course, with regard to other western In¬ 
stitutions such as the free trade union move¬ 
ment and the free press In capitalist coun¬ 
tries the Communists defend these institu¬ 
tions but when they come to power they 
destroy them. 

As the rulers of the Soviet Union early 
chipped away at the doctrine of political 
self-determination, they replaced It with a 
purely cultural form of autonomy In lan¬ 
guage, literature, and art, upon which they 
had previously frowned. It was during this 
period, up to the mld-1930’s that the 
U. S. S. R. found many western admirers of 
Its solution of the minority problem. Then 
came further consolidation of the dictator¬ 
ship, suppression of differences and sources 
of potential separatism, and the extreme 
Russian nationalism, which are now such 
familiar features of Soviet policy. 

In the course of this tightening up of the 
dictatorship (precisely at a time when the 
new Stalin constitution of 1936 proclaimed 
a liberalization of the regime) the previous 
cultural growth of the non-Russian minori¬ 
ties was halted and their leadership, because 
it believed In some degree of democracy and 
federalism, was purged In accordance with 
the Stalinist policy of eliminating persons 
Identified with an outmoded line. 

World War II exposed grave weakneses in 
the allegiance of the national minority peo¬ 
ples to great Russia. The result was an In¬ 
tensification of Russian nationallsan, further 
purges and, as Solomon M. Schwarz points 
out in The Jews in the Soviet Union (Syra¬ 
cuse University Press), the unexplained dis¬ 
appearance of several autonomous republics. 
All that Is now left of the vaunted cultural 
autonomy, according to Schwarz, is the right 
to praise Stalin in any language. 
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Thla Increasingly Intolerant treatment of 
the national mlnorltlee has been accom¬ 
panied by similar treatment of Jews. Anti- 
Jewish acts in the U. 8. 8. R. have become so 
widespread and so pervasive that only a few 
abject Soviet propagandists are still able to 
point with pride to communism’s solution 
of the Jewish problem. As Schwarz shows 
In his definitive cltlcal study of Soviet policy 
toward the Jews and other minorities, over 
the decades the Bolsheviks destroyed Jewish 
religious and cultural institutions, harried 
and exiled individual Jews as cosmopolitans 
or lackeys of the West, and In general have 
apparently decided to put an end to every¬ 
thing that in any way could stimulate or 
keep alive the national consciousness of So¬ 
viet Jews, so that they might ultimately dis¬ 
appear as a separate national group. 

With regard to relations with the people’s 
democracies of Eastern Europe, the Soviet 
Union seems to be following the pattern of 
Its treatment of the national minorities. 
The early relatively gentle methods of sovl- 
etlzatlon have yielded to more direct and 
brutal suppression of every possible source 
of resistance to Russian policy. As Soviet 
exploitation of the satellites’ more advanced 
economies continued and as the East-West 
crisis became sharper, the Russians not only 
stepped up war preparations In Eastern Eu¬ 
rope but also intensified their reign of terror 
over all elements of the population, the 
friendly local communlat leaders as well 
as the middle classes, the clergy and the po¬ 
litical dissidents. 

The turning point in Russian satellite 
policy was not the initial failure of the 
Communist Invasion of South Korea last 
year taut the defection of Tito In 1948. Up 
to that time the Russians obviously tried to 
win satellite acceptance of Soviet leadership 
by a Judicious application of threats of force 
and some actual violence, together with un¬ 
ceasing propaganda. As the Yugoslav heresy 
hardened Into permanence and took the form 
of closer relations with the West, the satel¬ 
lites, at the instigation of their Russian 
masters, speeded the movement toward so¬ 
cialism In non-Communlst terms this 
meant the more rapid liquidation of actual 
and potential opponents of the new regimes 
on the ground of either nationalism or hos¬ 
tility toward the new economic order. The 
elimination of nationalism was made the first 
order of business in all the satellites. The 
process was further accelerated when It be¬ 
came clear that the Communist Invasion of 
South Korea would not succeed. 

As might be expected, Russian control over 
the satellites has been most direct in mili¬ 
tary, economic, and internal-security affairs. 
For about 2 years sovletlzatlon of the satel¬ 
lite armies has progressed steadily. At first 
these armies were run by local Communists, 
but they were soon replaced by Russian of¬ 
ficers, According to several reports that have 
recently reached the West, sovletlzatlon la 
furthest along In Poland and Bulgaria, 
nearly completed In Hungary, and less ad¬ 
vanced in Czechoslovakia and Rumania. 

In Poland, of course, Russian Marshal Ro- 
kOBSovsky holds several posts. He is Min¬ 
ister of National Defense, Marshal of Poland, 
and is a member of the Politburo of Polish 
Communist Party. Russian officers are in 
the high command of the Polish Army and. 
according to British sources, Polish soldiers 
wear Russian uniforms and Insignia, and 
take an oath of allegiance to Russia. In 
Hungary the army likewise has Russian uni¬ 
forms, as well as Russian procedures and 
military law. High command posts are held 
by Soviet-trained Hungarian officers. 

While Russian unlformB and military law 
and regulations prevail in Czechoslovakia, 
the local high command has not yet been 
fully displaced by Russians. The Rumanian 
Army is still commanded by local Commu¬ 
nists but Russian officers are gradually tak¬ 
ing over. In Bulgaria, most sovletlzed of 
the satellites In this respect, former Rus¬ 


sian officers head the military establishment, 
holding both army and civilian posts. 

The Russian Communist record of ex¬ 
ploitation and suppression of minorities, 
both within and outside the Russian Em¬ 
pire, goes back to the very earliest days of 
the regime and, doctrlnally, was clear In the 
Bolshevik line even before the party seized 
power in 1017. It should stand as a warning 
to those countries which He in the path of 
Soviet expansion, yet there are political lead¬ 
ers In Asia and the Arab world who make 
unsubtle threats to “seek friends elsewhere’’ 
when some western policy Irks them. The 
violent history of Russian treatment of its 
minorities and Its satellites makes It clear 
that these politicians would be among the 
first to feel the sharp edge of the Soviet ax. 


Offices Move to Suburbs 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 10. 1951 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I present 
for insertion in the Congressional 
Record an article reprinted in the West¬ 
chester Realtor which originally ap¬ 
peared in the March 17, 1951, issue of 
Business Week, titled “Offices Move to 
Suburbs*': 

Offices Move to Bijbubbs 

North of Manhattan, suburban Westches¬ 
ter County Is bringing into sharp focus a new 
twist in business decentralization—garden- 
type office buildings. 

Migration, It's the latest trend In Suburbia, 
United States of America. More and more 
companies are moving all or part of their 
white-collar workers out where there is 
plenty of room to expand. Desertion of cen¬ 
tral office districts has become common 
enough to worry downtown office building 
owners In many parts of the country. 

A couple of months ago Time, Inc., and 
General Foods—two big companies head¬ 
quartered in New York’s Jungle of skyscrap¬ 
ers—purchased large hunks of Westchester 
real estate. They plan to build garden-type 
office buildings to house major portions of 
their headquarters staff. 

Time has set no date for its migration, but 
General Foods says It will wait at least 2 
years before It makes Its move. 

More space: Both give the same reason for 
moving up country: Lack of space to expand 
where they want to In Manbaltan. General 
Foods leases offices in the Postum Building 
on Park Avenue, but has had to move some 
of Its staff into other buildings. Time occu¬ 
pies the Time-Life Building at 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza. It has already signed up for two more 
floors there. But president Roy Larsen told 
employees: “When all of these two floors are 
in use, we are fairly certain we will not be 
able to get any more major space here.” 

Swelling the stream: Many companies In 
New York besides these two are Interested 
In. getting out of town. Some have already 
made the Jump, a goexi many of them from 
the crowded insurance district of lower Man¬ 
hattan. American Mutual Liability Insur¬ 
ance Co. of Boston has moved its New York 
city branch office to White Plains; Associ¬ 
ated Reciprocal Exchanges, another Insur¬ 
ance company, now has its headquarters at 
Port Chester; Improved Risk Mutuals Is at 
nearby White Plains. Besides these, a small 
company, Christiana General Insurance Co., 
Is committed to move to Tarry town (also In 
Westchester County), 


Insurance companies aren’t the only ones 
v/ith Itching feet. Esso Standard OH Go. Is 
building two-story offices at Pelham. N. Y.. 
to house its New York State sales division. 
Citizens Utilities Co. leased space at Green¬ 
wich, Conn., a couple of years ago. Now it 
plans to put up a one-story building near 
the Time site. 

To this list you can add at least a dozen 
or more companies that are scouting around 
Westchester’s woods for a likely spot to build. 
Among them Is a big downtown Insurance 
company. Its architects are already in the 
field. 

Pioneer: Years ago Reader’s Digest proved 
you could run a huge operation far off the 
beaten path. It was bom and grew up In 
the Pieasantvllle area of Westchester County, 

Now other companies Just as olg are 
studying the Reader's Digest operation to 
see how a business organization functions 
out In the woods. 

Why move? In almost every case you run 
across these reasons for moving to the out¬ 
skirts: (1) There’s Just not enough down¬ 
town space in the right places, and It doesn't 
look like there will be; (2) rents and real 
estate prices In good locations look prohibi¬ 
tive. especially to rmrller companies; (3) the 
commutation problem Is getting worse: (4) 
it’s getting harder to hire first-class per¬ 
sonnel to work in some of the more un¬ 
sightly, congested New York areas; (6) man¬ 
agement thinks workers will be happier look¬ 
ing at trees instead of grimy buildings and 
listening to birds instead of honking taxis. 

For business, Westchester’s big attrac¬ 
tions are Its nearness to New York, plenty 
of open country, and an unusually large 
number of people who commute to work out¬ 
side the county. It should be easy for com¬ 
panies to lure them away from downtown 
offices Into Jobs nearer their homes. 

Natives of Westchester are happy about 
the whole thing If the trend continues. It 
will help solve a threatening problem that 
most of the county’s towns now face. Large 
estates that used to pay the big tax bills are 
being split up Into smaller residential sec¬ 
tions. Residential areas don’t pay their own 
way unless average valuations run high. 

The answer Is business property. But 
Westchester doesn’t want a lot of little busi¬ 
ness districts or factories. Office buildings 
look like a heaven-sent answer. They carry 
B big share of the tax load, but don’t clutter 
up the countryside. To make sure they 
don’t Westchester sets minimum acreage, 
will allow buildings to cover only a minor 
part of It. 

* * • * * 

Some warnings: The Urban Land Institute, 
of Washington, D. C, calls this business 
exodus a challenge the central city must 
meet And the magazine Buildings, pub¬ 
lished in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, not long ago 
put out a special brochure called Oulllble’s 
Travels. It paints a gloomy picture for com¬ 
panies with wanderlust, warning executives 
to shy away from the suburbs, A lot of 
workers will have longer trips to work, the 
brochure warns. Sales contacts will be lost; 
you’ll probably need to Issue maps so people 
can find your office; hotel accommodations 
most likely will be poor; the president will 
find It harder to attend Important business 
meetings held downtown. 

There are other problems, too. Feeding 
has to be at least partly subsidized, most 
likely In a company-run cafeteria—tradi¬ 
tionally a money-loser. Upkeep Is another 
headache that management buys when it 
takes over its own building. There's a way 
around that. You can form another com¬ 
pany to operate the building, lease it back 
to yourself. 

In addition, if a building Is located away 
from a railroad station a company probably 
will have to provide partly subsidized trans¬ 
portation. Charges by a private bus operator 
have to be high to start a new route Just to 
one out-of-the-way spot. 
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Outwflgbed: Lumped together, these dls- 
adventAges make a good argument for some 
companlm to stay put. But In lots of oases 
the advantages of cheaper space, room for 
growth, and top-grade workers avallahle will 
outweigh the drawbacks. That's especially 
true for companies that don't have to worry 
about close contact with buyers and sellers 
and have few purchasing problems. 

case in point: It applies, for instance, to 
a company like Associated Reclprocsal Ex¬ 
change, a fire and casualty insurance group. 
Most of Its staff are women—about 200— 
doing stenographic and clerical work. It has 
practically no salesmen. Last December It 
moved lock, stock, and president to a new 
throe-story brick buUding it built at Port 
Chester, N. T. 

A couple of years ago Associated Reciprocal 
found it didn't have enough room lu its 
Manhattan offices. It needed at least 25,000 
square feet more. It also wanted to move 
into a swankier area because of a mounting 
emplosrtnent problem. Top-notch atenog- 
raphers and clerks were turning up their 
noses at the company because of its grubby 
location in New York. 

If the move had been made inside the city, 
says President Ernest B. Brown, rent would 
have Jumped to about 04.50 per square loot. 
That's $120,000 a year. Then, too, the ex¬ 
pansion problem probably would have 
cropped up again In a lew more years. Brown 
didn't want to tie hla expanding company to 
long-term leases. 

Settled: So Associated began looking 
around Westchester County. It finally 
bought 20 acres between Port Chester and 
White Plains, put up a building with 37.000 
square feet, and left only a two-man office in 
New York City. 

“It's working fine.” says Brown. He esti¬ 
mates that the company will have lost only 
15 percent of Its staff due to the move. 
About 16 percent already lived In the area. 
25 percent moved there. 25 percent plan to 
commute from the city, a few are still look¬ 
ing for places to live. 

Money saver- In dollars and oents the com¬ 
pany believes It will wind up ahead That’s 
despite skyrocketing building costs that 
threw original estimates way off. It also 
takes Into account maintenance, cafeteria 
expenses, and a lew dollars a week to help pay 
workers* bus fares from the Port Chester 
railroad station. 

Hotel accommodations are no serious prob- 
lem. Visitors either commute from New 
York or are put up In rooms at the West¬ 
chester County Country Club—whlch la glad 
to have the extra htuiness In off seasons. 

Adjustment: There Is one problem that 
came up early: Women missed being able to 
go around the corner for a noonday shopping 
tour. “They get over It." Brown says. He 
adds: "We figure we were smart, especially 
since Time-tiife will move next door. That 
ought to make our address, Port Chester, 
N. T., pretty impressive." 


Mr. K. A. Swanttrom Teama Up With RCA 
for Natioiial Defenso 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN J, SPARKMAN 

ov axABaxsA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 21,1951 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
full-x>age advertisement appeared in the 
Washington Post today, issued by tide 
Radio Corp. of America, to which I wish 
to call to the attention of Members of the 


Senate very briefly. It appears under 
the heading, ‘*Idr. K. A. Swanstrom, of 
Doylestown, Pa., teems up with RCA for 
national defense." The advertisement 
calls attention to a veiy important fact 
in the economy of this country; that Is, 
that the very lives of so-called big busi¬ 
nesses or big corporations depend upon 
hundreds and thousands, and in some 
instances, tens of thousands of small 
businesses. Mr. Frank Folsom, who is 
president of the Radio Corp. of America, 
served with distinction during World 
War II In field procurement for the Gov¬ 
ernment, both for the Navy and for the 
War Production Board. As a result of 
his experiences there, he undoubtedly 
came to know the significance of the 
small-business structure of the United 
States, including his own business. 

Mr. President, I simply wanted to call 
attention to the advertisement, and rec¬ 
ommend its careful reading by Members 
of the Senate. I ask unanimous consent 
that It may be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the adver¬ 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Mr. K. a. Swanstbom, or I3 otx.sstown, Fa.. 

Teams Up With BCA vox National Dx- 

rXM-SE 

The Job of provlUlng our Armed Forces 
with all the things they need to keep this 
country strong and safe Is a big one. 

To do this job well, our country needs 
the scientific research, engineering know¬ 
how and mass production facilities of great 
companies like RCA. 

But we also need the sKiUed performance 
of thousands of small companies, like that 
headed by Mr. Kenneth A. Bwemtrom, of 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Mr. Swanstrom could not be considered 
big business by any stretch of the imagina¬ 
tion. The Penn Engineering and Manu¬ 
facturing Co., which he heads, has exactly 
26 employees. The leaders of our defense 
effort in Washington may never have heard 
of him. 

But because American Industry—big and 
little—is working as a team In our defense 
effort, Mr. Swanstrom and his 26 employees 
are able to make a real contribution to the 
production of an Important military instru¬ 
ment—the new portable walkie-talkie. 

Together We Made Walkie-Talkies 

Back In 1849, the Army came to RCA and 
asked us to produce a walkie-talkie that 
wuid be smaller, more compact, more effi¬ 
cient, and would have only half the weight 
of the walkie-talkie used In World War 11. 

The research scientists lu BCA Laboratories 
at Princeton, N. J., went to work on the 
development of such an instrument, with 
■mailer parts and new circuits. 

The engineers of the RCA Victor division 
figured out the specifications and blueprinted 
the parts for production. 

We then took these specifications to 5L*. 
Swanstrom and 118 other suppliers of preci¬ 
sion parts—87 of whom ere classified by the 
Ckrremment as "small business" firms—and 
worked out with them the details of pro¬ 
duction. 

As a result, the Penn Engineering & Manu¬ 
facturing Co. was able to make a contribution 
to the defense effort; we were able to begin 
delivery 2 months ahead of schedule; and 
the Army had the lightweight walkie-talkie 
It wanted when the hour of need came. 

Togetbee We Sbbvb AaoKtcA 

This Is only one example of the way in 
which big buslnesa and little businese team 
vp for defense. The armed services have 


long reallaed the value of such teamwork and 
are always encouraging the participation of 
little business in our defense program. 

We at RCA are constantly catling on liter¬ 
ally thousands of small companies to help 
with our military contracts. For instance, 
on Just three of the contracts we are working 
on now for the Air Force, we need, and are 
using, the skUla and facilities of 560 different 
suppliers—76 percent of whom are classified 
by the Qovernment as '*small business." 

This same kind of teamwork In peacetime 
has made more and better television and 
radio sets, records and transmitting equip¬ 
ment. It has contributed materially to our 
standard of living—tbe highest the world has 
ever known. 

We are proud to tip our hat to our 5.000 
suppliers in all parts of the country. Some 
are large, some are medium slxed. many are 
small, and still others, like Penn Engineering, 
are very small. As as matter of fact, 49 per¬ 
cent of all our suppliers employ less than 
100 men and women. 

Together, in peace and In war, we serve 
America. 

Radio Corp, op America. 


Tke KiBf• River Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALUN OAKLEY HUNTER 

OFCALXPORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Charles L. Kaupke, chief engi¬ 
neer and water master of the Kings 
River Water Association. This article 
appeared in the August 16.1951, issue of 
Public Utilities Fortnightly. It tells 
clearly and forcefully of the fight of the 
water users along the Kings River 
(Calif.) to protect their water rights. 
Since 1969, the Bureau of Reclamation 
has been attempting by every means at 
Its command to bring about the Integra¬ 
tion of the Kings River with the Central 
Valley project. The Kings River water 
users are strongly opposed to being ab¬ 
sorbed in the Central Valley project. 
Here is why: 

The Kings River Controvxrst 
(By Charles L. BUiupke) 

Since 1639 the Bureau of Reclamation has 
been attempting by every means at its com¬ 
mand to bring about tbe integration of tbe 
Kings Blver with the Central Valley project 
of California. The Bureau has made this 
effort despite evidence that tbe Kings Blver 
water uoers are strongly opposed to being 
absorbed In tbe CVP. 

» * « • • 

The Kluge River section is the largest and 
meet prosperous single Irrigated area in the 
United States. Here Is what William E. 
Wame. at that time assistant commissioner 
of reclamation, told a House subcommittee 
In 1047: 

**Th« strategic position of the Kings River 
* * * makM It extremely Important that 
satletactory repaymente be obtained on the 
Kings River project to protect the whole 
financial structure of the Central Valley 
project.** 

In this Instance Warne has been quite 
frank. Let us examine briefly the strategic 
position of the Kli^ River. Over the last 
60 years the rlver'e average annual runoff 
has amounted to 1,700,000 acre-feet. The 
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•rea served is l,lt)0,000 acres, of which BOO,000 
at present are under irrigation. 

Irrigation began in the Kings River area 
before ttie Civil War. At the present time 
there are 31 Irrigation districts, mutual water 
companies, and other agencies engaged In 
diverting and dlstrlbuUng Rings River water. 
The system of weirs, head gates, canals, 
ditches, gauges, and other structures re¬ 
quired to effect this diversion and distribu¬ 
tion was completed long ago and is all paid 
for. It cost the farmers of the service area 
about 170.000,000 of their own money and 
not a dime of Federal money. The current 
average cost of water to the farmers le about 
$1 an acre-foot. 

Most of the land to be served by the 
CVP is in different category. The 
River farmers own rights to the entire 
normal flow of the river; the various dis¬ 
tricts which have signed or are signing con¬ 
tracts for water with the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation either have no water rights or they 
have an Insufficient supply. As we have seen, 
the Kings River farmers have a large, effi¬ 
cient distribution system; most of the CVP 
districts have no systems at all, and are being 
compelled to sign separate contracts with the 
Bureau for the construction of such works. 
It is no secret that some of these CVP dis¬ 
tricts never will be able to pay off on the 
basis of the Bureau's charge of $3.50 an 
acre-foot for class I (or Arm) water, plus 
the cost of their dietrlbutlug systems. The 
latter cost runs as high In some cases as $180 
an acre on land that may be worth little 
more than that even If It should receive an 
adequate supply of water. 

From this It should be clear what Warne 
meant In his statement concerning the neces¬ 
sary protection of the CVP’s financial struc¬ 
ture. The truth Is that some of the units 
of the CVP, strictly speaking, are economi¬ 
cally infeasible. It might be possible, how¬ 
ever, by setting up a "basin account." In¬ 
tegrating highly profitable areas now outside 
the CVP. and carrying on a complex opera¬ 
tion with power revenuee, to keep the over-all 
operation out of the red. But the Kings River 
water users are naturally Indisposed to have 
their resources toeeed Into a common pool; 
the favorable position they occupy today Is 
the result of the foresight, courage, prudence, 
and hard work of themselves and their prede¬ 
cessors. They do not care for the socialis¬ 
tic doctrine, “from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs.” 

But the CVP not only Is short on feasibil¬ 
ity; It also is in need of more water than Is 
available from present sources. The project 
Is supposed to furnish supplemental water 
to lands in Tulare and Kern Counties from 
the nrlant Reservoir on the San Joaquin 
River. The water thus diverted through the 
Frlant-Kern canal is to be replaced with 
Sacramento River water lifted 2(X) feet by 
the Tracy pumping plant and then brought 
up the valley to the Mendota pool some SO 
miles west of Fresno. 

The San Joaquin River has an average an¬ 
nual runoff of about 1,800,000 acre-feet. But 
the Bureau already has contracts signed or In 
prospect for 1,859,700 acre-feet of Friant 
water. The Bureau also Is compelled to let a 
certain amoimt of water flow down the San 
Joaquin to take care of riparian rights be¬ 
tween nrlant and Mendota, which probably 
amounts to at least 50 acre-feet a day, or 
18,260 acre-feet a year. 

Both the San Joaquin and the Kings show 
many more years of less than average run¬ 
off than of over average. Occasional floods 
serve to raise the average but do not mean 
much in terms of water. For example, the 
season 1800-61 Is the sixth In succession of 
less than avera^^e runoff, and this year the 
San Joaquin probably will not yield more 
than half the Bureau’s commitment on 
Friant water. Consequently, If the Bureau 
can work cut some way to get a little Kings 
River water for Ita oversize canal to Kern 
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County it will be In a less embarrassing posi¬ 
tion. 

This brings us to the Pine Flat Dam. now 
being built on the Kings River by the Corps 
of Engineers. Department of the Army. This 
1.000,000-acre-foot storage reservoir was 
authorized as a flood-control project with in¬ 
cidental Irrigation benefits In the Flood Con¬ 
trol Act of 1944. The act was approved 
unanimously by both Houses of Congress 
after 4 years of hearings and argument as to 
whether the project should be built by the 
Bureau of Reclamation or the Corps of Engi¬ 
neers. It provides that “the Secretary of 
War shall make arrangements lor payment 
to the United States by the State or other 
responsible agency * • • for conserva¬ 
tion storage when used." 

The act was signed by President Roosevelt 
on December 22, 1044, and this looked to the 
Kings River water users like the end of the 
long road. They had begun working for a 
Pine Plat project as early as 1909. They had 
been represented at all the congressional 
hearings between the years 1940 and 1944. 
They had urged the immediate need for 
flood control on the river, but also had ex¬ 
pressed their willingness to pay a fair price 
for whatever Incidental irrigation benefits 
might accrue from Pine Plat. The Secretary 
of War had reported (H. Doc. 830, 76th 
Gong., 3d sees.) that the project was feasible 
lor flood control alone. Congress, after 4 
years of listening to Bureau arguments In 
opposition, had agreed unanimously with 
the findings of House Document 630 The 
Kings River people began preparing to nego¬ 
tiate and sign a contract with the Secretary 
of War. 

But in September 1948, a letter signed by 
Reclamation Commissioner Michael w. 
Straus came to light, and the Kings River 
people were astonished to read; “The Presi¬ 
dent has directed that I. as Commissioner of 
Reclamation, proceed forthwith to make the 
necessary repayment arrangements (for Pine 
Flat Irrigation benefits).” 

The Presidential directive here referred to 
Is supposed to have been dated May 2, 1948, 
and signed by Harry S. Truman. But this Is 
hearsay; the directive Itself appears never 
to have been published—at any rate, the 
Kings River people have not been able to 
obtain a copy of It. However, since the 
Straus letter the Pine Flat repayment situ¬ 
ation has been magnificently confused. 

The confusion goes deeper than the ques¬ 
tion of who contracts with whom; It Involves 
the whole problem of what becomes of local 
water rights under reclamation law. and wbat 
happens to the self-governing functions of 
Irrigation districts and other agencies when 
they are subjected to the arbitrary deci¬ 
sions of appointed bureaucrats. 

In California, water rights are based on 
beneficial use. Tbe Kings River people have 
used all the normal flow of the river bene¬ 
ficially for many years. In some cases for 
three-quarters of a century. In 1927 and 
again in 1949, they agreed on their respective 
rights as among themselves and set up the 
Klnga River Water Association to adminis¬ 
ter the diversion schedule In which those 
rights were embodied. This accounted for 
all the water In the river and all tbe agencies 
engaged In diverting it. 

The water users, theiefore, were in a com¬ 
pletely satisfactory position before tbe Bu- 
reau reentered the picture on the strength 
of a reputed Presidential directive. Their 
own house wae In order; they felt complete 
security when It came to dealing with the 
Beoretary of the Army and tbe Corps of Engi¬ 
neers, since the Corps is concerned only with 
flood control and has no record of elalmlng 
or of interfering with local water rights 
outside tbe requirements of flood-control op¬ 
erations. But when the Bureau announced 
that a contract would have to be negotiated 
In conformity with reclamation law, all feel¬ 
ing of security vanished. 


The Bureau repeatedly contends that It is 
bound by law to respect local water rights, 
and it is true that section 8 of the Reclama¬ 
tion Act requires it to do so. It also is true 
that the Flood Control Act of 1944 contains 
a provision Intended to protect rights to the 
consumptive use of water on all projects west 
of the ninety-eighth meridian of longitude. 
But despite these statutory limitations the 
Bureau has a long record of Interference with 
local water rights. 

One citation from this record will be suffi¬ 
cient to Illustrate the way the Bureau 
operates. 

In 1949 some 1,100 farmers along the banks 
of the San Joaquin River went into court 
aeking for an injunction to prevent certain 
bureau officials from taking their water with¬ 
out compensation by diversions at the Friant 
Dam A preliminary hearing was held In 
Los Angeles before Federal Judge Pierson 
M Hall. The United States contended that 
since the lower reaches of the San Joaquin 
are navigable the United States had com¬ 
plete Jurisdiction under the commerce clause 
and that no private water rights could exist 
on the river. Judge Hall denied the Injunc¬ 
tion on technical grounds having to do with 
submission of Insufficient engineering data 
by the plaintiffs. But in a memorandum 
of opinion dated April 12, 1980, he said of 
defendants* contention: 

“The exteneion of such doctrine would 
put every water right in California, If not 
In the United States. In noncompensable 
Jeopardy If somewhere some portion of the 
river system, upon which that right de- 
l^ended, was navigable or caused floods. 
• * • The mere statement of the con¬ 

tention is sufficient to refute It. 

Judge Hall excoriated the defendant bu¬ 
reau officials for having acted in bad faith 
in the matter. He also said of tbe defend¬ 
ants’ contention that the farmers had slept 
on their rights—those nonexistent rlghte, you 
will remember—that 

“no extended discussion Is necessary at this 
point * * *. The defendants and their 

predecessors have made repeated statement.*} 
to them (the farmers) and to the public at 
large, and In public places, that their rights 
would not be taken and would be respected, 
and by means of threats and other coercive 
tactics have lulled them into a position of 
security • • 

until the bureau suddenly notified these 
farmers that they had no rights and that 
their water would be taken without com¬ 
pensation. 

8o much for Bureau procedure In a case 
which is not unique or even unusual in its 
general outlines. The matter of public 
morality, like the defense contention in the 
quotation next above, probably needs no ex¬ 
tended discussion. It should be as easily 
apparent why the Kings River water users 
want as little as possible to do with an 
agency that operates In this fashion. 

The association takes the position, on ad¬ 
vice of counsel, that Pine Flat is not a rec¬ 
lamation project and that the Bureau has no 
Jurisdiction over It until given such Juris¬ 
diction by specific act of Congress. 

The Kings River people are perfectly will¬ 
ing to pay a fair price for conservation stor¬ 
age at Pine Flat, and have said so many 
times. Let us see what such conservation 
storage would be worth. On long-term aver¬ 
age about 10 percent of the river’s mean 
annual flow is lost to tbe area through 
floods. That amounts to 170.000 acre-feet a 
year, and this Is the water which actually 
will be conserved by the Pine Plat project, 
though 10 years may pass with no water 
behind the dam at all. 

The State engineer of California and a 
board of engineers employed by the KRWA. 
taking these and other factors Into consid¬ 
eration. arrived Independently at $10,000,000 
as a fair price for the water users to r<^y as 
their share of Pine Flat construction costa. 
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The Bureau, however, first said $14,260,000, 
and lately has been talking of reallocations 
based on higher construction costs, with re¬ 
payment of $20,000,000 to $26,000,000 as its 
apparent objective. 

The water users will not bind themselves 
to surrender the local-controlled adminis¬ 
trative system which they and their prede¬ 
cessors have built up over the years. About 
80 percent of the Kings River service area 
consists of Irrigation districts, which are po¬ 
litical subdivisions of the State, and whose 
directors are elected by the people. These 
directors have a trusteeship under which 
they hold the farmers’ water rights—aside 
from what the law permitted them to do. 
The directors and officers of the other agen¬ 
cies, semipublic and private, which cover 
the remaining 20 percent of the service area 
are in a similar position. 

• • • • • 

The controversy over the Kings River has 
been further complicated by the fact that 
there are valuable hydroelectric-power sites 
above Pine Plat. The water users are pri¬ 
marily concerned to protect their water 
rights, but they have a secondary interest in 
power and have had such an interest for 
many years. 

However, until the Pine Plat project was 
authorized in 1044 it never was possible for 
the Kings River farmers to do anything prac¬ 
tical about power. Upstream hydroelectric 
development without subsequent rereguia- 
tion of water stored and released for power 
would interfere with the natural regimen 
of the stream on which all water rights are 
based. 

Having spent some $70,000,000 on their 
irrigation system, the water users were In 
no position to finance two or three power¬ 
houses and a regulatory facility as well. But 
when Congress authorized Pine Plat In 1944 
they promptly applied to the Federal Power 
Commission for preliminary permits to make 
power-feasibility studies on the upper river 
and at Pine Flat. 

The Pacific Qas & Electric Co. also applied 
to the PPC for licenses covering approximate¬ 
ly the same up-river development. 

This wos in 1945. In 1948 extensive hear¬ 
ings on these applications were held in 
Fresno, with the Bureau of Reclamation 
appearing as a protestant. In the next year 
oral arguments were heard in Washington. 
On November 10, 1949. the Federal Power 
Commission issued a finding and order which 
granted licenses for upstream power develop¬ 
ment to the P. G. & E. and a preliminary 
permit for Pine Plat studies to the water 
users. 

Shortly thereafter the new Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar Chapman requested per¬ 
mission from the PPC to become an inter¬ 
vener in the matter, and also filed a long 
argument urging the Commission to vacate 
its order and reserve the Kings River power 
Bites to the United States. Oral arguments 
again were heard in Washington during 
March 1050. They were somewhat enlivened 
by the personal presence of the Secretary, 
but no new evidence was offered by him 
or the other applicants. The Commission 
did vacate its order of November 10, 1048. 
and took the entire matter under advise¬ 
ment. That la where, as far as the PPC is 
concerned, it now rests. 

Two recent happenings may have Influence 
upon the final outcome of this power argu¬ 
ment. One Is the enactment by the Califor¬ 
nia Legislature of an act creating a single 
public agency which Includes the entire 
Kings River service area and is known as 
the Kings River Conservation District. The 
California assembly approved the act by a 
vote of 57 to 14, and the Senate by one 
of 26 to 3. Gov. Earl Warren signed the act 
on June 8. The district Is authorized, among 
other things, to issue revenue bonds and to 
develop, transport, sell, and use Kings River 
power. 


The other happening is the Issuance of a 
**prelimlnary draft of a proposed report** by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. Since this draft 
la stamped “confidential—not for public re¬ 
lease," and since It also is quite remarkable 
for the engineering data It falls to contain, 
no extended conunent on It Is possible here. 
It may be said, however, that the report 
calls for far more extensive power develop¬ 
ments by the Bureau on the upper reaches of 
the Kings River than the agency proposed to 
the Federal Power Commission. There also 
are foreshadowed In It many highly ingenious 
ways of getting control of the river and reg¬ 
ulating its flow in accordance with what the 
Bureau may consider “reasonablo** at any 
time. 

It also should be noted that the Bureau’s 
various proposals to develop power on the 
Kings River really amount to one “single¬ 
purpose project.” The agency no longer Is 
primarily Interested In reclamation, and it 
hardly bothers to disguise the fact. As things 
stand today, the Bureau cannot legally 
construct single-purpose projects; but by in¬ 
tegrating Kings River with the CVP, a multi¬ 
ple-purpose project. It might obtain for its 
North Fork Kings River plan sufficient pro¬ 
tective coloration to enable it to survive con¬ 
gressional scrutiny. 

There are three ways out of what today 
seems an Impasse. First, the Bureau may 
offer the water users an acceptable contract 
for conservation storage in, the Pine Flat Res¬ 
ervoir. Such a contract would have to be a 
straight repayment contract, based on a rea¬ 
sonable concept of benefits actually derivable 
from the project, and free from the admin¬ 
istrative restrictions of reclamation law. 

A second way out would be for Congress to 
enact legislation clearly defining the rights 
of the Kings River water users and the status 
of the Pine Plat project as outside the scope 
of reclamation law. As a last resort, the 
water users may attempt to have such legis¬ 
lation introduced and passed. But this 
would require a long, hard, and costly fight 
with, it must be admitted, not much chance 
of success. 

The third method of bringing the matter to 
settlement is the one that has been pur¬ 
sued by the Bureau since the spring of 1949 
when former Congressman White introduced 
his bill to Integrate Kiiags River with the 
Central Valley project. If the Bureau can 
obtain legislation giving it control of the 
Pine Plat project, that will be the end of the 
controversy. 

In that case, there will be no more nego¬ 
tiating. The Kings River people will be 
placed in approximately the position now oc¬ 
cupied by reservation Indians, Their rights 
will be whittled away by administrative de¬ 
cision and action; their water will be at the 
disposal of an agency v/hlch cannot be 
reached by the voters. They will have come 
to the end of the cooperative endeavor they 
have followed so long and with, up to now, 
such productive results both socially and 
economically. 

How can the Bureau accomplish all this? 
That will he easy. It is a truism that the 
man who controls the head gate is master of 
the water supply. Pine Flat dam will be a 
head gate; if the Bureau succeeds in its fur¬ 
ther plans for power development on the 
upper Kings River It will have control of half 
a dozen bead gates. Meanwhile, all water 
rights on the river are based on its mean 
dally flow rs measured by the United States 
Geological Survey gage at Pledra, so any in¬ 
terference with the natural regimen of the 
river will impair somebody’s water rights. 
In this connection the Bureau has said It 
will not operate the dam so as to cause any 
unreasonable interference, but it will reserve 
the right to say what is unreasonable. 

The Bureau also has numerous plans for 
laying its hands on Kings River water. There 
Is space to mention only one, the device for 
creating what is called project water, which 
will in effect belong to the United States. 


Commlsaioner Straus has defined “project 
water” as "all water developed by Pine Wat 
storage and water regulated at the request 
of the holder of a right, with the result that 
this regulation alters or adjusts the natural 
enjoyment of the right." 

On this basis the water users could not 
possibly keep control of the river, for If they 
attempted to use the storage space they are 
supposed to pay for they would lose their 
water by the mere act of storing It. On the 
other hand, by the commissioner’s definition 
they would lose all water stored—that is 
developed—behind the dam in the course of 
conservation or flood-control operations. 

The documentation of this Kings River 
case would fill a large book, and all of it 
would support the simple thesis here ad¬ 
vanced; that the Bureau of Reclamation is 
determined to get control of the “land and 
water resources” of the Kings River area in 
order to strengthen its socializing grip upon 
the Central Valley. Perhaps enough has 
been said in this brief account to suggest that 
local rights, moral principles, and a long 
history of constructive achievement may not 
be sufficient defense against the ambition of 
this Federal agency. 


The Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. when we look back upon the actions of 
the Eighty-second Congress, I am sure 
one of its high lights will be the passage 
of the amendments to the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. As the original 
House cosponsor of this bill. I first sub¬ 
mitted this amendment in the very sin¬ 
cere belief that it was ui’gently needed 
by the farmers of my district, and the 
whole country. 

As finally passed, the new amendment 
to the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
increases the amount which can be 
loaned to an individual farmer at one 
time from $3,500 to $7,000 for farm and 
home-operating needs. It permits that 
farmer to have a total indebtedness at 
any one time of $10,000. It increases 
from 5 to 7 years the time he has to re¬ 
pay the loan. 

For the farmer I believe you will all 
agree that this is a good bill. By today’s 
prices, $3,500 was all too little if a new 
farmer was to be allowed to make a 
start. If one of my constituents, say in 
Jackson County, wanted to change over 
from cotton farming to a combination of 
cotton and dairying, for example, it 
would take more than $3,500 to buy the 
cows he needed, develop his pastures, 
and fix his barns so they would allow 
him to sell grade A milk. But he could 
make a good start if he were allowed to 
borrow $7,000. 

On the other hand this same farmer 
who wanted to change over to a cotton- 
dairy combination would need at least a 
year or two to get his pasture developed, 
and it takes three more years to grow a 
calf into an income-producing milk cow. 
In other words, this farmer who started 
ftohx scratch would not really be making 
any income from those cows until the 
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flfth year. If he has to pay back the 
loan during those 5 years, he probably 
has to sell off some of his base livestock 
to make the payments. The extra 2 
years for repayments allows him to pay 
from the milk checks he receives after 
the cows come into production. 

As 1 said, then, this new law should 
help the farmer. But ha^e you ever 
stopped to think how it helps the other 
people in the community, too? 

Let us continue using that same farmer 
who converts from cotton to a cotton- 
dairy form of agriculture as our exam¬ 
ple. If he uses the Farmers Home Ad¬ 
ministration as his ladder up which he 
climbs to farming success, he starts by 
receiving a loan. Under the old law this 
loan might be for a maximum of $3,500. 
Now it can be $7,000. And where does he 
spend that $7,000? Almost all of it Is 
spent right in his own community. 

Maybe he spends a thousand dollars of 
it to buy a tractor. If he obtained the 
loan in Jackson County, it was probably 
spent with an equipment dealer right 
there in Scottsboro, Ala. 

Part of the money will be spent for fuel 
for that tractor. It would be bought 
in Jackson County, too. 

He would probbaly need some feed for 
those new cows he has purchased, at 
least until he had developed his pasture. 
And some seed to plant that pasture. 
That is where our Scottsboro feed and 
seed dealers share in the loan check. 
Somebody right in the county probably 
sold him the new cows, too. 

Because all Farmers Home Adminis¬ 
tration loans are made after a sound 
plan for operating both the borrower’s 
farm and home is worked out. the $7,000 
loan probably included some money for 
a new refrigerator, washing machine, or 
other household equipment. Those items 
would be bought right in Jackson County, 
from local furniture or appliance dealers. 

Those changes in his dairy barn, made 
so he could sell grade-A milk, required 
lumber—and labor—which made sales 
for local dealers or work for local car¬ 
penters. 

Other items purchased with that $7,000 
loan check would be bought from local 
dealers; but I am sure I have made my 
point. The $7,000 was new money com¬ 
ing into the community. There is an 
old saying that every dollar which comes 
into a community is spent 10 times be¬ 
fore it leaves, so that would mean a total 
turn-over of about $70,000 right in 
Scottsboro from that one loan. The 
Farmers Home Administration officials 
in Washington tell me they have allotted 
$3,200,000 for loans this year under this 
program in Alabama, so it would mean 
that a $30,000,0u0 turn-over within the 
State will be possible by June 1952. 

Actually that is only one—but a very 
Important—way that this new amend¬ 
ment will help both farmers and non- 
faimers. I would like to list a few of 
the others. 

There will be more essential food and 
fiber produced on our farms. The farmer 
who could only borrow $3,500 under the 
old law might end up with a dairy herd 
of about 6 cows. The milk from one of 
them would be used by his family, and 
he would be able to sell milk from about 
five. If they are averagt cows, his farm 
might produce 30.0C0 nounds of milk 


during the year. That is about 4,000 
gallons, roushlv. 

But if he had $7,000 with which to 
start his farming operations, he could 
end up with about 20 cows, and his farm 
would produce about 15,000 gallons of 
milk per year. That means a lot more 
milk for the city people who depend on 
these farmers for their dairy products. 

And of course it means more income 
for the farmer—and that income is spent 
right in the home community, too. Be¬ 
cause the farmer earns more, he can 
spend more, and he spends it with the 
home-town merchants. 

The amendment will make for better 
schools and churches in our rural areas 
and small towns. The church is always 
Just as prosperous as the persons who at¬ 
tend it; and so if we improve the eco¬ 
nomic status of our farmers, we help the 
churches, too. Similarly, the children of 
these farmers will be able to attend 
school longer when their parents are 
more prosperous; and the parents will 
take a more active part in community 
affairs. They will became better citizens 
of their community. 

The local banks will be helped, too. 
These loans are made to persons who 
cannot qualify for bank credit at the time 
the loan is made: but by the time the 
borrower has repaid his loan he has as¬ 
sembled the necessary chattels and has 
learned money management to the point 
where he becomes a good customer of the 
bank. I recently saw a report where a 
local banker was asked to look over a list 
of paid-up Farmers Home Administra¬ 
tion borrowers who farmed near his 
bank. Of the 32 names on the li.st he 
identified 26 of them as persons who were 
then depositor.*? or borrowers of his bank; 
and he said that none of the 26 would 
have been made a loan by him at the 
time they first came to FHA for credit. 
The same list shown to the implement 
dealer of the community showed some 
equally interesting facts. This dealer 
recognized twelve of the thirty-two as 
persons who had bought heavy farm 
equipment from him that year—and all 
12 of them were ones he had personally 
financed because he considered them 
good credit risks. He, too, said that he 
would not have done so a few years 
earlier for the same families. 

In a Mississippi county which adjoins 
my district and where the situation is 
very similar, a few years ago a carload 
of milk was brought into the county 
every day to supply local needs of the 
county-seat town. Today there are 19 
farmers in tht county who produce 
grade-A milk as compared to only one 
when this county was importing its milk. 
Today those 19 farms provide almost all 
the milk used in the county-seat town, 
and 18 of the 19 obtained their start in 
dairying through loans such as are now 
possible under this amendment. It took 
those 18 farmers several years to get 
started because they could borrow only 
$3,500 to make that start, and had to 
build from that point. Today they could 
borrow $7,000 if necessary, and with this 
larger loan could have started providing 
local milk much earlier. Their com¬ 
munity would have prospered more, be¬ 
cause it would have been buying local 
milk and the money would be spent over 
and over again in their home com¬ 


munity. We have a lot of communities 
in my district which are sending their 
county dollars to Wisconsin or other 
dairy States and this new loan program 
will help them develop a local industry 
which will continue to be local. It is 
what my district—and the South—needs. 
I believe the recently enacted Magnuson 
amendment will go a long way toward 
doing the job. 

I thought so when, during the Eighty- 
first Congress, 1 cosponsored this bill 
with Congressman Pace of Georgia. 
When that earlier bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives but was still 
in Senate committee when the Eighty- 
first Congress adjourned, I continued to 
believe it was necessary for my constitu¬ 
ents, and was glad to have an opportu¬ 
nity to again cosponsor it in the eighty- 
second Congress. Like the Farm Hous¬ 
ing Act of 1949, for which I fought for 
more than 3 years before it finally be¬ 
came law, this amendment represents 
a long, but a very worth-while struggle. 
I am, and I am sure all of my colleagues 
are. proud that the fight has been suc¬ 
cessful, and that our people—both 
farmers and those who live in the 
cities—can now benefit by its provisions. 


States Should Win Tidelands Oil Fight 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CAUrOBNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr, DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent previously granted 
me, I present for the consideration of all 
my distinguished colleagues in this great 
legislative body, an editorial which ap¬ 
pears in the Daily News, Los Angeles, 
Calif., August 3,1951. 

My record on this matter, beginning 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress, shows 
that I have vigorouisly supported the 
premise taken in this editorial by Man¬ 
chester Boddy, the distinguished editor 
of this great metropolitan American 
newspaper. 

The editorial follows: 

States SiTotTLD Win TiDEiiANOS Oil Fight 

The United States—one of the world’s 
greatest oil countries—has been forced to 
Import more than 1,000,000 barrels of oil a 
day. Domestic production is about 6,000,000 
barrels a day. 

In event of a major war. according to a 
statement to Congress In January by Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman, this 
country could boost production by 700,000 
borrels but would still be 600.000 short of 
wartime needs. 

The Middle East, which supplies oil to the 
free world Is now rocked by political and 
social turmoil. If Middle East wells should 
be cut off or diverted to iron-curtain coun¬ 
tries. the rest of the free world would look 
to the Americas for oil. 

Nevertheless and despite repeated warn¬ 
ings that the United States and the Western 
World face a critical oil shortage. Congress 
and the Truman administration are still 
deadlocked over control of the tidelands oil 
fields; and exploitation of fields in the oil- 
rich Gulf of Mexico is at a standstill. Al¬ 
most every State has entered the fight. 
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uBFirnB aou» tip xntw ucasu 

No new leases tor oil hunting or drillings 
in the Oull have been granted since 1948. 
No new leases are In prospect until Con¬ 
gress and the administration settle these 
questions: 

Who shall control the offshore oil lands— 
the Federal Government or the coastal 
States? How shall royalty payments from 
the oil companies be divided? 

The dispute has been thrown into the lap 
of Congress. 

States* rights spokesmen from 38 States are 
backing bills to quitclaim all rights to the 
rich underwater oil fields which were 
awarded to the Federal Government in a 
series of controversial Supreme Court deci¬ 
sions. 

But administration supporters are fighting 
to nail down Federal control over the lands. 
They warn that President Truman will veto 
any quitclaim bill and claim a veto cannot 
be overridden by Congress. 

Both sides have offered compromises. The 
administration Is willing to accept temporary 
control Just to get the oil flowing and has 
offered to use the oil money for aid to the 
Nation’s schools. The States say they, too. 
would accept temporary control pending a 
final solution. 

STATES BASE CLAIMS ON HXSTOET 

The coastal States base their claims to the 
lands on history. They say that States have 
owned the offshore areas since colonial 
times. The Federal Government claim 
hinges on the Supreme Court decisions, 
which In turn were based mainly on con¬ 
siderations of international law. 

The States say there Is ample evidence 
the original 13 colonies owned at least a 
3-mlle strip of water off their coasts, and no 
transfer of this area was made when the 
colonies voluntarily came together into a 
Federal union; nowhere in the Constitution 
does it specify the Federal Government 
owns the adjacent seas, and what Isn't given 
the Federal Government by the Constitution 
automatically goes to the States. 

The only way out of the costly stalemate. 
It seems to us. is for Congress to overrule the 
Supreme Court decisions. Administration 
bills, dealing with phases of the Issue, have 
Included specific disclaimers to Inland wa¬ 
terways, to harbors, to piers and to other 
Improvements built into the sea. One more 
step Is in order: a disclaimer to the tide- 
lands. 

When the issue first came up, sponsors of 
Federal over State ownership attempted to 
rationalize their position with the argument 
that the Federal Government needed owner¬ 
ship of the oil lands In order to maintain 
adequate oil reserves for future use. 

Experience through World War II and sub¬ 
sequent years has demonstrated that the ma¬ 
jor oil producers of the United States have 
cooperated with the Federal Government to 
the fullest possible extent and maintained 
a self-policing policy that went far beyond 
the system of controls Imposed by Govern¬ 
ment over many other major Industries. 
The oil industry In the United States has 
long since come of age. It Is no longer an 
irresponsible collection of freebooters out 
to pillage for today and to hell with tomor¬ 
row. 

But Congress is not faced with a public 
versus private ownership Issue. It Is a ques¬ 
tion of Federal versus State governments. 
Whichever side wins, private Industry will 
produce the oil. 

If State ownership prevails, as we think it 
should, the people of California will benefit 
from the production of California oil. If 
the Federal ownership side wins, you may¬ 
be sure the politicians of 47 other States will 
have a grand time appropriating the take 
from California tldelands production. 

Manchestex Boobt. 


Jadf ei SkouM Not Be Cliaracter Witneieei 

ESCTENSION OF BEMARKS 
or 

HON. KENNETHS. KEATING 

or NEW TORN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr. KEATINO. Mr. Speaker, wide- 
spread interest has been demonstrated 
in the bill to bar Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tices from acting as character witnesses 
In the Federal courts. Typical editorial 
reaction is represented by the comments 
from the Danbury (Coim.) News-Times, 
Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel, Atlantic City 
(N. J.) Press, Long Beach (Calif.) Press- 
Telegram, and Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post- 
Gazette, which I Include below, under 
leave to extend my remarks: 

{From the Danbury (Conn.) News-Times of 
July 11. 1951] 

Supreme Court Testimony 

Probably Justices Frankfurter and Reed, 
of the Supreme Court, would be very happy 
to forgot, and to have the country forget, 
that they both appeared as character wit¬ 
nesses for Alger Hiss. But a good many 
Americans still have a bad taste In their 
mouths as they recall this. 

If the Keating bill shoiUd pass, no Justice 
of the Supreme Court will ever again be 
caUed as a witness In any Federal court pro¬ 
ceeding, The bill has the approval of a sub¬ 
committee of the House Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee. It should have popular support, and be 
enacted into law. 

The Supreme (3ourt, for many reasons, is 
not held in the greatest respect these days, 
either by the legal profession or by the pub¬ 
lic. And certainly the showing made by Jus¬ 
tices Frankfurter and Reed in their defense 
of the unspeakable Hiss has not helped 
restore to the High Court any of Its lost 
prestige. 

JProm the Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel of July 
13. 1951] 

JunoEs AS Witnesses 

Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court would be barred from testifying as 
character witnesseB. or on matters of opinion, 
under a bill soon to be considered by the 
House Judiciary Committee and endorsed 
this week by a subcommittee. Representa¬ 
tive Keating. Republican, of New York, who 
Introduced the bill, has declared that he was 
motivated by the appearances of Justices 
Frankfurter and Reed as character witnesses 
for Alger Hiss in his first trial. 

Justice Reed had been subpenaed by the 
Hiss defense; Justice Frankfurter was a vol¬ 
unteer witness. Chief Judge Magruder of 
the United States Court of Appeals In the 
first district was also a character witness 
for Hiss. 

An alternative bill. Introduced by Repre¬ 
sentative Smith, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
would provide simply that no Federal Judge 
could be compelled to testify as to char¬ 
acter or to appear as a witness if similar 
testimony could be obtained from other wit¬ 
nesses. 

Representative Keating points to the pos¬ 
sibility of some smart lawyer subpenaiug 
most or all members of the Supreme Court 
as witnesses In a lower court trial. Then 
the Court would be unable to pass on an 
appeal In the case. Reed and Frankfurter 
both disqualified themselves In the Hiss 
appeal. 

An earlier case of 1905 has been un¬ 
earthed in which two Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tices appeared on the list of witnesses but 


there is no Indication that they were ever 
actually called to the witness stand. 

Prior to making its favorable report on 
the Keating bill the House subcommittee 
bad received a letter from Chief Justice Vin¬ 
son, declining comment on the measure. 
Vinson said he and the other Justices felt 
that they should not go on record. Deputy 
Attorney General Ford bad advised the sub¬ 
committee that the Justice Department also 
preferred to make no recommendation. 

Representative Keating certainly has a 
point. Had there been such a law the Na¬ 
tion might not have been treated to the 
spectacle of a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the land rushing down to give character 
testimony while the presiding Judge bowed 
and scraped as if the Beatific Vision had 
entered the courtroom p.nd the country 
wondered what effect such a rare scene might 
have upon the minds of the jury. 

(From the Atlantic City (N. J.) Press of 
July 16. 19611 

Would Bar Justices as Witnesses 

Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court would be barred from testifying as 
character witnesses, or on matters of opin¬ 
ion, under a bill soon to be considered by the 
House Judiciary Committee and endorsed 
on July 9 by a subcommittee. Representa¬ 
tive Keating Republican of New York, who 
introduced the bill, has declared that he was 
motivated by the appearances of Justices 
Frankfurter and Reed as character witnesses 
for Alger Hiss (in his first trial). 

Justice Reed had been subpenaed by the 
Hiss defense, Justice Frankfurter was a vol¬ 
unteer witness. Chief Judge Magruder of the 
United States Court of Appeals In the first 
district was also a character witness for Hiss. 

An alternative bill, introduced by Repre¬ 
sentative smith Republican of Wisconsin, 
would provide simply that no Federal Judge 
could be compelled to testify as to character 
or to appear as a witness if similar testimony 
could be obtained from other witnesses. 

Representative Keatino points to the pos¬ 
sibility of some “smart lawyer” subpenaing 
most or all members of the Supreme Court 
as witnesses in a lower court trial. Then the 
Court would be unable to pass on an appeal 
in the case, Reed and Frankfurter both dis¬ 
qualified themselves In the Hiss appeal. 

An earlier case, of 1906. has been unearthed 
In which two supreme Court Justices appear¬ 
ed on the list of witnesses. There is no Indi¬ 
cation that they were actually called to the 
witness stand. 

Prior to making Its favorable report on the 
Keating bill the House subcommittee had re¬ 
ceived a letter from Chief Justice Vinson, de¬ 
clining comment on the measure. Vinson 
said he and the other Justices felt that they 
should not go on record. Deputy Attorney 
General Ford had advised the subcommittee 
that the Justice Department also preferred 
to make no recommendation. 

Under normal conditions there might not 
be so much objection to the calling of jurists 
as witnesses—particularly as “character wit¬ 
nesses’’—for defendants, who until their trial 
had to all effects and outward appearances 
been good citizens. But these are critical 
times. Moreover, as Representative Keating 
warns, the tribunals upon which the Jurists 
Bit may be called upon to act upon appeals 
for convictions of the very persons for whom 
the Judges testified. Many citizens will be¬ 
lieve the bill should be passed, and made 
law. 

[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele¬ 
gram of July 24, 1951] 

Character Witnesses 

The Keating bill which would forbid the 
appearance of United States Supreme Court 
Justices as character witnesses in Federal 
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trials has won the unanimous approval of a 
House JucUclary Subcommittee. 

The bill* sponsored by Representative Kixr- 
KETH B. XxATXiia, of New York, was a result 
of public shock when Supreme Court Justices 
Felix Frankfurter and Stanley B. Beed took 
the stand as character witnesses in the first 
trial of Alger Biss, who was later convicted 
as a perjurer. 

The impairment of judicial prestige and 
dignity was Involved. When the Hiss case 
went to the Supreme Court on appeal, both 
these Justices were plainly disqualified. 

Many citizens, after what they saw in the 
Hiss case, will heartily approve the purpose of 
the Keating bill. 

IProm the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Qazette of 
July 31, 1951] 

Shades or the Hiss Tual 

Admittedly with the famous Alger Hiss 
case in mind, Congreesman Kenneth B. 
Kbatzno of Mew York is backing a bill that 
would ban Supreme Court Justices from tes¬ 
tifying as character witnesses or on matters 
of opinion. It will be recalled that Justices 
Stanley F. Reed and Felix Frankfurter tes¬ 
tified to the good character of Mr. Hiss In his 
first Federal trial for perjury. Subsequently, 
Mr. Hiss was convicted and both Justices 
disqualified themselves from his appeal to 
the high court. 

Perhaps it is going too far to call, as does 
Mr. Keatinc, the appearance of the two Jus¬ 
tices "unseemly conduct." But their action 
certainly was not prudent from the stand¬ 
point of our court system. B;, appearing In 
behalf of the defendant they. In effect, re¬ 
moved themselves from having any part In 
deciding an appeal. Under such practice, the 
work of the high court could be seriously 
handicapped. 

More Importantly, as Mr. Keating empha¬ 
sizes, the appearance of a Supreme Court 
Justice could unduly influence a lower court. 
For example, the Judge of that court could 
be expected to give wide latitude to so dis¬ 
tinguished and Illustrious a witness 

In the Hiss case, Justice Frankfurter ap¬ 
peared voluntarily while Justice Reed had 
been subpeuaed. But there is some question 
as to whether a subpena In such an instance 
alters the circumstance, since It is not likely 
that a character witness would be called 
against his own will. 

It would be Just as well if Congress were 
to dispose of Mie problem once and for all. 
That it con do by passing a law along the 
lines recommended by Mr. Kratino —which, 
be it noted, would not affect the right and 
duty of Supreme Court Justices to testify, 
like anyone else, on matters of fact. 


Proposed Synthetic Oil Plant 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20.1951 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday afternoon at 2 o’clock the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com¬ 
mittee will hold an executive session to 
hear officials of the Department of the 
Interior on the subject of synthetic liquid 
fuels. In connection with that hearing I 
want to make readily available to the 
members of the committee, and to my 
other colleagues who may be interested 
in the matter, four articles which ap¬ 


peared recently in the Christian Science 
Monitor. They are as follows; 

[From the Obristian Science Monitor of 
August 9, 1951] 

CoNoaxss Fight Looks Ovn |400,000j000 
SvMTBxno Pun. Puhit 
(B y Harlan TTott) 

Washinotom. —Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar Chapman may be beaded for another 
round of trouble with Congrew over a plan 
of his to put 9400,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money Into America's first big synthetic fitel 
plant to be located In southern Illinois. 

The project has caused almost a civil 
war Inside the Bureau of Mines and finally 
obtained the approval of the Interior Depart¬ 
ment only after Bureau Director James Boyd 
was fired as Defense Minerals Administra¬ 
tor and replaced by W. C. Schzoeder. 
u>rrAvoBAXx.s sspobt 

The difficulty arises not so much out of 
the idea of entering the S 3 mthetle fuel field 
as over selection of the particular process to 
be employed in the first big investment in 
this field. 

Experts disagree over the merits of various 
synthetic fuel processes. Mr. Chapman has 
picked an old German patent process which 
some experts In the field believe Is bound 
to fall. 

Acting on the advice of Government eoal- 
oll technologists and economists in the 
Bureau's experimental stations. Dr. Boyd had 
reported unfavorably on the project In 
Illinois on the ground that the process select¬ 
ed could not operate successfully with lUlnols 
coal. 

In spite of this unfavorable report by his 
own Department’s experts. Mr. Chapman 
gave a green light to the Illinois project. He 
requested the Defense Production Adminis¬ 
tration to provide the necessary 9400,000,000. 
The request was made in a letter of July 28, 
1951, addressed to Edwin T. Gibson, acting 
director. The letter stated that the project 
had the vigorous support of the Defense De¬ 
partment 

The Chapman project calls for construc¬ 
tion and operation of the plant by the Kop- 
pers Co. of Pittsburgh. Financial promo¬ 
tion is being arranged by the New York 
banking bouse of F, Eberstadt & Co., Inc. 

According to critics the project is so un¬ 
sound and uncertain technically that Kop- 
pers and Eberstadt refused to accept any 
financial risks. The contract is so drawn 
that the Government will guarantee cost 
of production to the company under va¬ 
rious conditions including "failure of the 
plant to operate at designed capacity.” 

CAUSE OF DI8M18BALT 

Dr. Boyd’s opposition to the project Is 
believed by his friends to be the cause of 
his dismissal from the post of Defense Min¬ 
erals Administrator on August 3, Just a week 
after Mr Chapman had requested defense 
production funds fur construction of the 
Illinois plant. 

Several Members of Congress have been 
Interested in the matter and there is talk 
of a congressional Investigation. Republi¬ 
cans think they might be able to show that 
Mr Chapman picked the southern Ulinois 
project In the hope of retrieving the damaged 
fortunes of the party In IlIlnolB where Scott 
W Lucas, former Democratic Party leader 
in the Senate, was defeated In 1948. 

Dr. A. J. Abrams, manager of the chem¬ 
icals department of the engineering and 
conatructlon division of Koppers, said he had 
been authcNlzed by his superiors to state 
that the company doesn’t wish to comment 
At this time on the Illinois project. 

One Government expert on mobilization 
contracts estimates that the project as en¬ 
dorsed by Secretary Chapman would Insure 
to the private promoters of the project prof¬ 
its up to 2,100 percent on the 250,000 shares 


of 91 common stock in 13 years. Under the 
prospectus this $250,000 worth of voting 
stock would control the enterprise. 

EXFEBXMENTS MADE 

Experloaents with the coal hydrogenation 
process have been conducted at the Bnioe- 
ton experiment station of the United States 
Bureau of Mines near Pittsburgh. As a re¬ 
sult of theee experiments, Dr. H. H. Btorch, 
director of the Bruceton station, reported 
to the Department of the Interior as fol¬ 
lows; 

"It Is apparent that even a 80.000-barreI- 
day plant Is a poor risk for private capital. 
It Is therefore not surprising that the spon¬ 
sors of this project plan to request guar¬ 
anties from the Government for capital. In¬ 
terest, and product disposal at a satisfactory 
price. Because the sponsors refuse to take 
any risks whatever, it would seem undesirable 
for the Government to agree to their pro- 
poeal.” 

Dr. Btorch’s memorandum was dated July 
3, 1951. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 11, 1951] 

CHAPMAr Plan rot Fuel Plant Stibz 
Anxiett 

Chicago —Spokesmen of the oil Industry 
In Chicago have expre sse d alarm that the 
plan favored by Oscar L. Chapman, United 
States Secretary of the Interior, to finance 
the construction of a 9400,000,000 synthetic 
fuel plant in southern DUnols might go 
through. 

Commenting on the Chapman project 
quoted In the Chicago papers by the Asso¬ 
ciated Press from the Christian Science 
Monitor, oil company representatives said 
that the building of the synthetic plant 
would (1) result in great waste of steel and 
money when both are scarce and (2) take 
the coimtry another step down the road to¬ 
ward socialism. 

Spokesmen look upon the proposed project, 
they say, as being stmlllar to the Canol en¬ 
terprise In Alaska during World War II in 
which an attempt to operate a refinery waa 
tremendously costly and was a “great bust." 

The building of the synthetic plant in 
southern Illinois, according to the oil com¬ 
pany representatives, would be twice as 
costly as would be the methods to get pe¬ 
troleum in the usual manner from present 
sources. In their opinion, present techniques 
and supply are sufficient for normal con¬ 
sumption and defense demands. 

raoJEcr seen pbematube 

As Dll operators here see it, the building 
of H synthetic fuel plant In Illinois or else¬ 
where would be premature. They believe 
that pilot plants for deriving petroleum 
from coal such as the one in Louisiana, Mo., 
are sufficient In the present stage of develop¬ 
ment and that the attempt for production 
on a commercial scale would be unwise at 
this time. When the time for commercial 
production comes, they say they want to be 
In on helping provide It on a "sound private 
enterprise basis." 

Oil industry spokesman had no comment 
on the probable political aspects of the pro¬ 
posed synthetic fuel plant In southern Illi¬ 
nois, but they affirmed that the industry la 
carrying on Its own research in synthetic fuel 
production and will build needed plants 
when economically sound regardless of pcfllt- 
ical considerations. 

They point to an editorial in Platt’s Oil- 
gram. oilmen’s publication put out by the 
National Petroleum News of Cleveland, as 
expressing their general views on the slt- 
tiatlon dated August B, 1951. 

It criticizes Mr. Chapman for going to the 
Defense Production Administration for per¬ 
mission to build the Illinois plant without 
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the advice or even the knov^ledge of the 
Petroleum Administration lor Defense. 

This would mean, said the editorial, that 
he had ignored the fact that his own order 
setting up PAD gives that agency responsi¬ 
bility for all liquid fuels, including any which 
might be produced synthetically. 

ACTION IN rACD OF BEFORT 

“Also, patently, he moved without waiting 
for the National Petroleum Council to com¬ 
plete and file the report he requested on cost 
estimates his own synthetic fuels chief, Dr. 
W. C. Schroeder, claims show synthetics now 
to be competitive with petroleum. • • • 

He is understood to have sought to Justify 
his request (for borrowing authority) on the 
grounds that the United States must Imme¬ 
diately take out ‘Insurance’ against the day 
when the petroleum Industry can no longer 
keep pace with mounting demand." 

“In this respect," says the editorial, “he 
flew In the face of the short-term (6-year) 
availability report * * * filed Just 4 

days previously and also of PAD’S reports to 
him which have scouted the possibility of 
the United States running out of oil In the 
foreseeable future.” 

The editorial continues: 

“If (Secretary Chapman] gets the borrow¬ 
ing authority, [he] and his top planners. In¬ 
cluding Schroeder, intend entering immedi¬ 
ately into active negotiations with a private 
group looking to construction of the 
30.000 barrel-a-day coal hydrogenation 
plant • • *. The one private group 

known to be interested In building a coal 
hydrogenation plant—^provided the Govern¬ 
ment guarantees against loss—is represented 
by Ferdinand Etaerstadt of New York. It has 
estimated $400,000,000 as the cost of 
the • • • plant including $60,000,000 
for necessary power generating facilities. 

INTERNAL MPFICXILTIES 

“In dealing with the Eberstadt group, 
Interior Department officials reportedly are 
insisting on a cancellation clause in the con¬ 
tract under which, If the deal doesn't work 
out too well, the Government may take over 
and operate the plant Itself after payment of 
certain costs.” 

The editorial pointed to “Internal diffi¬ 
culties at the Interior Department which 
have seen Dr. Schroeder taking over from 
James Boyd as bead of the Defense Minerals 
Administration with the latter being rele¬ 
gated to his old job of director of the Bureau 
of Mines.’’ 

The Secretary, the Oil Gram has been told, 
had issued orders under which Dr. Schroeder 
was responsible only to the secretary, leaving 
Mr. Boyd “In the untenable position of hav¬ 
ing an assistant over whom he has no con¬ 
trol and could have the result of actually 
forcing his resignation.*’ 

Chicago on Co. spokesman believe that tS 
governmental assistance is given to the pro¬ 
posed Illinois project, it will result in Gov¬ 
ernment ownership of the plant. They say 
that financing of a privately owned plant 
through Government sales contracts or sub¬ 
sidies was found to be unsound for the Gov¬ 
ernment when examined in connection with 
the synthetic-rubber Industry. 

(Prom the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 11, 1951] 

PmsL Plant “iNDEnNm," Interior 
Spokesman Says 

Washington.— -The Interior Department 
says plans for establishing a synthetic fuels 
Industry are still in the indefinite stage. 

A department spokesman described as in¬ 
correct a story In The Christian Science 
Monitor that is plans to finance construc¬ 
tion of a $400,000,000 synthetic fuel plant In 
Southern Illinois, 


“We are still negotiating an agreement 
with private Industry and we have not yet 
selected a site," W. C. Schroeder, chief of 
the synthetic liquid fuels branch of the 
Bureau of Mines, told a reporter. 

“We are still tMtlng coals that might be 
used, and Illinois is only one of several States 
from which coal is being tested at our Louisi¬ 
ans. Mo., demonstration plant.” 

NEWSPAPER account DENIED 

The Monitor said that opposition to the 
project by Dr. James Boyd, director of the 
Bureau of Mines, led to Mr. Boyd's dismis¬ 
sal August 3 as chief of the Defense Minerals 
Administration. An Interior Department 
spokesman denied this and also denied re¬ 
ports that Mr. Boyd might be ousted as di¬ 
rector of the Bureau. 

Mr. Boyd has been on leave from the Bu¬ 
reau to serve as DMA administrator since 
last December. Last Friday, Secretary of the 
Interior Oscar L. Chapman relieved Mr. Boyd 
of the DMA post and appointed Mr. Schroe¬ 
der to head DMA. At the same time Mr. 
Chapman promoted Mr. Schroeder within the 
Bureau of Mines, making him assistant direc¬ 
tor for programs. 

It was learned that the commercial-scale 
project which Mr. Chapman and Mr. Schroe¬ 
der want to get started would employ the 
coal hydrogenation process. This is more 
expensive than another method known as 
the gasification process, but there are con¬ 
tentions It is better. 

Mr. Boyd is reported to have recommended 
that the choice of process be delayed a few 
months, pending completion of two studies 
now under way. 

$a7S,000 SPENT ON STUDY 

The National Petroleum Council has spent 
$275,000 on a study requested by Mr. Chap¬ 
man, of comparative costs of various forms 
of synthetic fuel production. This report 
is due for completion October 1. 

In addition, the Army Engineers expect 
to complete In about 2 months a study of 
several years on the synthetic fuel poten¬ 
tial of United States coal fields. 

Mr. Boyd also had proposed that Detlev 
W. Bronk, president of Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity. who Is also president of the National 
Academy of Science, head a non-government 
technical group from the academy in a study 
of synthetic fuels, and advise on national 
policy In this regard. 

In view of Mr. Chapman’s plans to pro¬ 
ceed along the lines of the coal hydrogena¬ 
tion process, however, this study proposal 
has been dropped. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 13. 1951] 

Fuel Plant Plan: How Story Was Bared 

Waskinqton. —A Government clerk’s mis¬ 
take brought to light the fact that the In¬ 
terior Department Is advocating construc¬ 
tion of a coal-to-oll plant that would cost 
approximately $400,000,000 and already Is a 
subject of Intense controversy. 

A carbon copy of a letter from Oscar L. 
Chapman, Secretary of the Interior, stating 
that It Is “essential” for the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Administration to set up the 
$400,000,000 plant was routed accidentally 
to a department official who should have 
been consulted on the undertaking and was 
not. 

This was the first the official knew that 
the proposal requesting a guaranty of plant 
production had been approved and for¬ 
warded to DPA by the Secretary’s office. 

James Boyd, director, “Burnamed” this 
letter from Mr. Chapman to DPA, but the 
related financial prospectus was never 
shown to him, according to an Informed 


source. Dr. Boyd thought he was signing a 
general endorsement, and not approving a 
specific commercial scale synthetic fuel 
project. The facts subsequently became 
known. 

PLANT CONSZOERSD POOR RISK 

The routing list on the documents orig¬ 
inating in the Secretary’s office included the 
name of W. O. Schroeder, but not the names 
of his superiors In the fuels section of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Informed sources say It Is not unusual for 
the Government to assume all the financial 
risk In an emergency undertaking, but they 
challenge propriety of the Secretary’s office 
in negotiating through a subordinate official 
without letting his superiors know about it, 
particularly where technical advisers op¬ 
posed the project as unsound. 

While It is understandable that in this 
case perhaps the Government should assume 
all the financial risks, they question the wis¬ 
dom of going $400,000,000 worth on what 
many regard as a doubtful undertaking 

The proposed Illinois coal hydrogenation 
plant is considered such a poor risk by Hop¬ 
pers Co. and F. Eberstadt Co. that this condi¬ 
tion of Government assistance was included 
in Mr. Chapman's letter to DPA. 

“A purchase contract good for the start¬ 
ing up period and 12 operating years there- 
r^ter from the General Services Administra¬ 
tion for all products guaranteeing a ‘floor’ at 
present market prices with escalator clauses 
covering increased cost of production due to 
(A) Increases in the cost of labor, materials, 
power; (B) shut-downs and the idle time due 
to strikes, accidents, and other causes beyond 
our control • • • orders of the Gov¬ 

ernment, hazards of war. and failure of the 
plan to operate at designed capacity.” 

The private promoters requested Mr. Chap¬ 
man to “kindly treat this proposal as con¬ 
fidential, not for publication. The Hoppers 
Co. have asked that their report, which has 
entailed much time and effort, be restricted 
to authorize Government personnel." 

SKINNER MEMO 

The Chapman endorsement was sent to 
DPA despite adverse reports to the Depart¬ 
ment’s coal hydrogenation technologists. 

Included in these negative reports was a 
review of Hoppers’ report on the Illinois proj¬ 
ect signed by L. C. Skinner, a Government 
economist at the Department’s Louisiana, 
Mo., experimental station. 

Mr. Skinner’s memorandum to his supe¬ 
riors has this to say of the Illinois project: 

“The financial plan outlined looks very 
good for someone, but If they are able to get 
the Government to guarantee everything as 
requested, with the operators assuming no 
risk for anything, I cannot see why the 
equity capital cannot be Increased. 

“The need for Government assistance Is 
clearly shown. However, the guaranty asked 
for would relieve the operator of any Incen¬ 
tive for efficient operation. 1 would like, also, 
to ask the question, ‘should the Government 
guarantee everything. Including a profit of 
sizable proportions, to the equity stock¬ 
holders?’ ’’ 

The Interior Department's economist also 
challenged the arrangements for a manage¬ 
ment fee. The report states that while such 
arrangements have been used with some suc¬ 
cess In industry, It Is doubtful whether such 
a plan of operations offers the "Incentive for 
good management’’ as would a share of the 
profits. 

The memorandum was dated July 17,1961, 
11 days before Mr. Chapman requested DPA 
to set up the 1400,000,000 for a coal hydro¬ 
genation plant which the Department’s tech¬ 
nologists warn will not work using Illinois 
coal. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WIST vnannA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE XJNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 22, 1951 

Mr. KILOORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
in regard to industrial dispersion, en¬ 
titled “A Matter of Common Sense." 
which was published in the Washington 
Evening Star of August 13. 1951. 

Some of the most significant warnings 
of our time, Mr. President, can be given 
in terms of old sayings that have been 
familiar for generations; for example. 
"Don’t put all your eggs in one basket.” 
That is the essence of the single idea be¬ 
hind the program for industrial disper¬ 
sion developed by the National Security 
Resources Board, and announced by the 
President on August 10. 1951. It is a 
fundamental plan for national self- 
preservation. 

The President’s program is not one of 
moving essential industries from their 
traditional locations to parts of the coun¬ 
try that, presumably, are safer from at¬ 
tack. Actually, a determined enemy can 
reach any part of the United States. 
The object of this program is to avoid 
creation of any new concentrations of 
industry anywhere in the country which 
are large enough to form attractive tar¬ 
gets for Intercontinental bombing. This 
can be done as well by careful spacing 
of new plants within an established in¬ 
dustrial region as by moving them to a 
less mdustrialized part of the country. 

’The NSRB program is based on this 
premise, its purpose is to show that an 
area can grow industrially without in¬ 
creasing the concentration of factories 
and population in any central city. The 
local chamber of commerce and the plan, 
ning commission of a city and its coun¬ 
ty can collaborate in locating a series of 
potential factory sites dispersed 10 to 20 
miles from the center of the city, or less 
distance in rugged terrain, yet well with¬ 
in its acknowledged trade territory. In 
fact, the local areas are asked to take 
the leadership in this program. The 
program suggests that the surrounding 
potential industrial areas should be but- 
veyed and listed, each having the char¬ 
acteristics needed for the establishment 
of new manufacturing operations. 
These dispersed sites should be in each 
respective local marketing area, but 
outside the congested Industrial centers 
which might be aflected by any possible 
bombing of the central arear-must not 
add to the expansion of that area and, 
therefore, make it a far less attractive 
target. 

At the same time, the dispersed indus¬ 
tries and all of the activities associated 
with them would be part of the greater 
central city and Its economic complex. 
Their financing would be handled 
through the same channels as though 
they were located in the central city. 


Shipping would be handled by the same 
railway, steamship, and trucking lines. 
Labor would be drawn from the same 
labor market, expanded by the Inclu¬ 
sion of a number of outlidng suburban 
communities. Payrolls would continue 
to be spent in the central city area, 
strengthening retail trade in the outly¬ 
ing suburbs and also flowing into the cen¬ 
tral city through the normal processes 
by which an active city serves its region. 
No city or area need lose business. All 
areas should grow and expand. 

Such a survey would put the central 
city in a position of readiness for in¬ 
dustrial expansion to take care of mobi¬ 
lization requirements. If one of their 
established Industries, now somewhat 
cramped for space, needed to double or 
triple Its floor area, it would not have to 
move away to do It. It could find ample 
space for a supplemental plant within 
easy driving distance of the home office, 
the same top management could super¬ 
vise both plants, experienced personnel 
could shift over temporarily or perma¬ 
nently to help get the new plant going 
and the central city, not a competing 
city, would reap the benefit of the ex¬ 
panded activity. 

The same readiness would help attract 
other plants, too, perhaps producers of 
new products looking for an ample site 
well separated from likely target areas 
or new service firms or suppliers set up 
by central city businessmen to help meet 
the mounting requirements of the region. 

The conclusion reached by business 
and governmental leaders is that indus¬ 
trial dispersion carried out on such a 
local basis would hold no threat to their 
economy, but, on the contrary, would 
provide an opportunity to greatly expand 
and improve it. Dispersion offers a way 
for the area not only to grow industrially 
without increasing the risk of enemy at¬ 
tack but at the same time to improve 
economically and socially, solving the 
age-old problem of mounting in-town 
congestion and satisfying the American 
urge for more spacious and attractive 
home surroundings. 

The protection and development of 
United States productive capacity Is the 
key to strength for the free world and 
ultimately to peace. The late Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman, in commenting on 
the reasons which might make the Soviet 
hesitate to start a war against the United 
States, said in a recent hearing: 

The deterrent to war with us is the reali¬ 
sation of our technical and industrial poten¬ 
tial, the forces we have, our ability to ^and 
them. * • * There Is the realization on 
the other side that if a general war comes, 
they will be defeated. 

Therefore we must do everything pos¬ 
sible to decrease the vulnerability of our 
congested production areas by the use 
of space. 

It Is obvious that this appraisal is 
shared by the U. 6. S. R. Everyone re¬ 
calls Stalin’s oft-quoted statement at the 
Churchill-sponsored dinner In Ttiiran 
In 1943 where the Soviet leader said that 
without American production the war 
would have been lost 


The NSRB has expended the best 
thinking at its command in outlining its 
Industrial dispersion program to insure 
the safety of the Nation. In order to 
prove the practicality of its ideas. Mr. 
Jack Oorrle, Acting Chairman of NSRB, 
called upon Mr. Allen Peyser and the 
Beattie Chamber of Commerce to under¬ 
take the program as a pilot experiment 
In the Seattle, Wash , area before it was 
approved. Under Mr. Peyser’s leader¬ 
ship a group of industrial and commu¬ 
nity leaders joined in planning for the 
practical protection of Seattle’s produc¬ 
tion in case of atomic bombing. Their 
program is available now for other com¬ 
munities to follow. Their experience 
has been Integrated into the final pro¬ 
gram. 

The NSRB program challenges com¬ 
munity leadership to initiate a task f oi*ce 
to plan for its own protection. The title 
of the NSRB brochure “Is Your Plant a 
Target?” is pointed to local Initiative and 
local leadership. Realizing this, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
has Immedlatelr^ cooperated by sending 
out thousands of copies of the brochure 
to its representatives. 

In order to accelerate industrial dis¬ 
persion the President has ordered all 
Federal agencies handling loans, tax 
amortization, and certificates of neces¬ 
sity to be guided by the program of the 
NSRB and has specifically stated: 

1 Bhftll look to the Chairman of the Na¬ 
tional Security ReBOUrcee Board to keep me 
adviscxl on the progress of this program 

Mr. Gorrie, Acting Chairman of the 
NSRB, in his foreword in the brochure 
describing the NSRB program, says: 

The risk of an all-out atomic attack on the 
United States grows greater each day, since 
we are no longer the sole possessor of the 
secret of the atomic bomb. This means that 
no industrial area in the Nation can be con¬ 
sidered safe from attack. 

The protection of industrial production is 
essential to survival In case of war. In¬ 
creased and sustained production Is the 
backbone of national security. 

This productive capacity must be pro¬ 
tected. The dispersion (or deplo 3 rmont in 
space) of new plant development for war¬ 
supporting industries can make American 
production less vulnerable to attack. 

Mr. Charles E. Wilson, defense mobili¬ 
zation director, has pledged his support 
for implementation of the NSRB pro¬ 
gram. In commenting on it he said on 
August 16: 

Industry has much to gain and nothing to 
fear as a consequence of the industrial dis¬ 
persion policy announced by President Tru¬ 
man last Friday. 

It is a great program for the good of the 
country, for many years to come, in peace 
and war • * * and we are going ahead 

with it. It holds possibilities for every sec¬ 
tion of the Nation, including those already 
built up with Industry. * * • 

The present plan is different from any 
plan heretofore proposed because it is local 
in concept, and even encourages continued 
growth of present industrial areas—out from 
the edges. 

We are rdylng upon private Industry 
everywhere to see that new plants are dis¬ 
persed. and effective dispersal can be accom¬ 
plished within local marketing areas. 
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There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Rbcoro, as follows: 

A Mattxr or Common Sense 

There is little justification for the cries 
of Indignation raised by a number of Con¬ 
gressmen—notably from New England—over 
the President’s order directing all Federal 
dopartments and agencies to give active sup¬ 
port to the administration’s policy on In¬ 
dustrial dispersion. 

The policy—as worked out by the Na¬ 
tional Security Resources Board, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, and the Munitions 
Board—has only one objective, which Is sim¬ 
ply this: To do everything that can be done 
now, within the limits of hard-headed prac¬ 
ticality, to minimize what could happen to 
our gigantic productive capacity should the 
day ever come—as It may—when an all-out 
atomic attack is launched against us. 

It Is because of that very real possibility 
that the dispersal policy has been formu¬ 
lated. What the policy envisions Is the use 
of special tax write-offs, priority allocation 
of materials, and other Incentives designed 
to encourage new industries and expanding 
old Industries to build their plant facilities 
as far from the heart of our cities as is 
feasible in terms of c^st and operating effi¬ 
ciency. As matters stand, o\r country Is 
peculiarly vulnerable to atomic attack be¬ 
cause our great producing areas are concen¬ 
trated in a relatively compact geographical 
complex. From the standpoint of practi¬ 
cality, we cannot break up and scatter this 
complex, or put It underground. But what 
we can do—and what we certainly ought to 
do—is take sensible action to keep It from 
increasing Its present density wherever such 
an Increase can be avoided. 

Thus, by way of example, If an old Indus¬ 
try In Pittsburgh or Detroit undertakes to 
expand Itself, or If an Investing group de¬ 
cides to establish a new Industry in either 
of those cities, why should the plant facili¬ 
ties be erected right next door to facilities 
already existing? If they can be built far¬ 
ther out without seriously impairing effi- 
r’ency or adding unreasonably to costs, why 
not build them farther out? By means of 
such decentralization—limited to the loca¬ 
tion and construction of factories and mills 
still In the planning or blueprint stage—a 
good part of our productive capacity would 
be given an excellent chance to survive an 
atomic attack. That Is what the President's 
dispersal order Is all about. It adds up to 
nothing more or less than simple common 
sense in an age when our Nation must think 
of itself as a highly concentrated and In¬ 
viting target. 

The congressional opposition to the order 
apparently is based on the fear that It would 
take Industries out of regions like New Eng¬ 
land and shift them to desert spots or iso¬ 
lated wheat fields. But this is a misconcep¬ 
tion. For the dispersion policy—which at 
best can be regarded merely as a palliating 
preparedness measure—is aimed chiefly at 
promoting the construction of new plant fa¬ 
cilities at points only 20, 10 or even fewer 
miles from present concentrations. There Is 
certainly nothing spectacular or revolution¬ 
ary about that. 

In the event of an atomic attack, however, 
these relatively short decentralizing distances 
could spell the difference between full and 
partial stoppage of the productive capacity 
of any target city. We ought to act ac¬ 
cordingly. To argue otherwise is to take a 
shortsighted view of the nature of the 
dangers confronting us In this epoch of Red 
aggression, intercontinental bombers, super¬ 
sonic flight, A-weapons and kindred instru¬ 
ments of mass destruction. 


Appropriation for the Natbnal Science 
Foandation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

or ABKANBAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 22. 1951 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial from the Washington Post of 
August 22 entitled ’'Foreclosing Science,” 
and also a letter to the editor of the 
Post, published in the same edition, both 
of which comment on the proposed re¬ 
duction in the appropriation for the 
National Science Foundation. 

In this critical period, when our sur¬ 
vival Is largely dependent upon our tech¬ 
nical superiority, it seems very short¬ 
sighted to reduce the appropriation for 
the organization which has only recently 
been established for research in basic 
science. I believe that it is generally 
recognized that our security at the mo¬ 
ment rests largely on our proficiency in 
the field of nuclear fission. The fact 
that the west has remained free is, I 
believe, due to the scientific contribu¬ 
tions which were made by the great sci¬ 
entists of the western world in the 
development of the atomic bomb. 

Although we are a great nation and 
have excelled in the application of sci¬ 
entific discoveries to modern living, I 
firmly believe that the United States 
must concentrate on basic research If the 
superiority of the west is to be main¬ 
tained. It simply does not make sense 
to spend billions for rearmament in con¬ 
ventional weapons and at the same time 
virtually wipe out a small but Important 
effort to support basic research. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

FoRECLOsiNo Science 

It is astonishing in this day of $56,000,000,- 
000 defense budgets that the House Appro¬ 
priations Committee should boggle over a 
$14,000,000-fund designed to replenish the 
armory of scientific ideas from which de¬ 
fense draws Its strength. In cutting the re¬ 
quest for the national science foundation by 
98 percent—from $14,000,000 to $300,000— 
the House committee has virtually shut the 
door on any effort to stimulate more basic 
scientific research. The $14,000,000 asked 
was below the 16-mllllon annual authoriza¬ 
tion set by Congress when it established the 
foundation last year. In view of the many 
difficulties which preceded the establishment 
of the f< undation, this new blow Is profound¬ 
ly disheartening. 

The foundation, under direction of Dr. 
Alan T. Waterman, had proposed to spend 
$8,000,000 in support of basic research and 
$5,000,000 for 3,100 graduate fellowships In 
the sciences and engineering. Some basic re¬ 
search is being done—by universities, by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Public Health 
Service, Department of Agriculture and to a 
limited extent by the Armed Forces them¬ 
selves. But there Is no coordination, no ef¬ 
fort to survey the field and plug the gaps. 
Llkewififl. the demands of the military are 


constantly Increasing the need for scientists, 
but the supply is diminishing. 

In these circumstances $14,000,000 for the 
science foundation is not a luxury, but a 
remarkably small and prudent Investment. 
The United States has been a Nation of ap¬ 
plied science; Americans have been geniuses 
at developing the basic Ideas borrowed from 
others—as, for example, on the atom bomb. 
But Dr. James B. Conant. who heads the 
foundation's advisory board, has repeatedly 
pointed to the need to concentrate more ef¬ 
fort on the fundamental research of which 
applied science Is made. The science foun¬ 
dation needs help in its job of promoting 
the raw material of scientific Ideas without 
which technology alone would soon falter. 

National Science Foundation Budget 

While debates and action proceed In Con¬ 
gress on appropriations of billions of dollars 
for immediate defense needs. Inadequate at¬ 
tention ha.<3 been attracted to the action of 
the Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives a few days ago in recom¬ 
mending the complete denial of the 13-mll- 
lion-dollar appropriation request by the 
National Science Foundation to Initiate Its 
scientific research and scientific fellowship 
programs. This action is short-sighted 
penny wisdom and It Is hoped that it will 
be reversed before final passage of the appro¬ 
priation bill. 

The National Science Foundation was cre¬ 
ated by the Congress as an outgrowth of the 
experience of World War II In demonstrat¬ 
ing the vital Importance of science and 
scientists to the national defense Under a 
distinguished board and an exceptionally 
well qualified director, the foundation’s or¬ 
ganization and plans began to take shape 
early this year. 

The functions of the foundation may be 
described broadly as (1) to support and en- 
cfurage basic scientific studies and (2) to 
Increase the supply, over the years to come, 
of trained scientists. The former is to bo 
accomplished through contracts with exist¬ 
ing scientific Institutions, principally uni¬ 
versities; the letter Is to be accomplished 
through a program of fellowships at uni¬ 
versities In scientific and engineering fields, 
to bo awarded on a merit basis and In 
amounts sufficient merely to defray on a 
modest scale the actual educational costs of 
advanced study by distinguished young 
scientists and engineers. 

These functions are important In peace¬ 
time, vital for wartime. It Is true that 
their significance Is relatively long term. 
These programs would have no appreciable 
value In a war that may be fought this year 
or next year, but they may have a decisive 
effect on a war which may be fought 6 years 
or more In the future—or in preventing a 
war which might otherwise be fought at 
such a future time. 

Basic scientific studies, as distinguished 
from applied science and engineering, have 
never been poptUar In this country and we 
have relied heavily on the basic research of 
foreign scientists. Both for peace and for 
war. basic scientific studies must be fostered; 
they are the foundation upon which applied 
scientific and technological developments 
may be built. 

Both for peace and for war we must have 
a major Increase in our national resources 
of advanced scientists and engineers. The 
existing shortage is well known and readily 
demonstrable. A fellowship program by the 
National Science Foundation, if based on 
practical, long-term planning and 11 well 
Integrated with existing privately financed 
fellowships, can be a major element in 
strengthening the national defense and In¬ 
creasing the national standard of living over 
the years to come. 
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In properly expending our principal ener« 
glee In defense against the Immediate dan¬ 
ger, we should not forget that the danger 
la a long-term one as well. We are ex¬ 
pending our resources of scientific knowledge 
and of scientists on this immediate mo¬ 
bilization effort, Just as we are expanding 
our resources of metals and other critical 
raw materials. We cannot stockpile scien¬ 
tists or scientific knowledge but we can 
and should replace and increase the seed 
corn we are now consuming. This is a mat¬ 
ter for Judgment and sense of proportion. 

The National Science Foundation's re¬ 
quest for less than $15,030,000 for the fiscal 
year 1053 Is self-evidently modest in rela¬ 
tion to the national need and the national 
budget, the House Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee's recommendation of $300,000 is patently 
shortsighted. It is not yet too late to rem¬ 
edy this lapse of Judgment and It is hoped 
that the Congress will do so. 

WiLUAM T. Gou>bn. 

New Tonic, 


The Central Ariiona Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OP CAZJPOnNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 23, 1951 

Mr. POULSON, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Harry A. Lawson, editor of the Eagle 
Rock Sentinel in my district has written 
a succinct article on the importance of 
protecting Colorado River water due to 
southern California and the necessity 
of defeating the fantastic central Ari¬ 
zona project. I wish to include this arti¬ 
cle in the Record. 

Town Talks 
(By H. A. Lawson) 

Nothing is dearer to the people of Eagle 
Rock, Los Angeles, and all southern Cali¬ 
fornia than Just plain and unadulterated 
water. Without it. It might be said, they 
would perish. Water tables are dropping 
drastically everywhere. While floodwater 
goes to extravagant waste in territories 
tributary to the great waterways of the Mis¬ 
sissippi and Missouri Rivera, all southern 
California literally finds Itself with Its 
tongue hanging out from thirst for Its great 
agricultural and horticultural areas that 
need It so drastically. Lack of sufficient 
snows on the mountalue that form our 
watersheds, years of light rainfalls, make 
water Just about the most Important Item 
on southern California’s agenda. Tet there 
are agencies that would rob us of the little 
supply that is available to us. They would 
divert it from the heavy populated and pro¬ 
ductive lands of southern California to the 
sparsely occupied desert lands of Arizona, 
known . t the central Arizona project. This 
project Is located near Phoenix, comprises 
but 226.000 acres, and If authorized by 
measures now before the lower house of 
Congress, would cost our Government $1,838 
an acre for irrigation alone, or 1,100 percent 
greater than the average for all other west¬ 
ern reclamation projects to date. 

The central Arizona project is nothing 
more or less than a speculator's dream. It 
Is fantastlcaUy expensive. Only 480 land- 
owners would benefit. These favored few 
would receive benefits averaging half a mil¬ 
lion dollars each. It would cost a minimum 
of $708 000,000 wherer- 17 of our reclama¬ 
tion States have received slightly over 


$903,000,000. It calls for the almost Impos¬ 
sible lifting of water 986 feet to Irrigate 
lands at that level. Such a proposal for the 
Irrigation of field crops Is economically fan¬ 
tastic. 

The Colorado River water that Arizona 
wants would serve more than 6.000,000 people 
in California who need it badly to augment 
their dwindling water supply. And our peo¬ 
ple own this water by virtue of long-standing 
contracts with our Federal Government. 
Two measmes—B, 76 and H. R. IBOO—pending 
before Congress would rob us of our water. 
Write your Senators and Congressmen de¬ 
manding the defeat of both. Do It now. 


Saving Am for Freedom 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or lAlNNEBOTA 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article 
by Edgar Ansel Mowrer, noted foreign 
correspondent: 

(From the New Leader of August 15, 1951] 
Saving Asia fob Freedom 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

1 believe that Asia can be saved from com¬ 
munism without a third world war. It can, 
in my judgment, be saved by the immediate 
creation of local antl-Communlst forces 
roughly equal In strength to the local Com¬ 
munist forces. 

Most Americans can surely agree on one 
point; The weakness of the free world In 
Asia Is that It is forced to use Its chief 
armies—American, British, and French— 
against satellite Aslans—North Koreans, 
Chinese. Indochinese and Malayans—while 
the U. S. S. R. preserves Its forces intact. 

This Is the U. N. and United States position 
In Korea. And, with apologies to the Joint 
Chiefs of Stair, It was not our position In 
Greece. In fact, to save Greece we equipped, 
mobilized, and assisted Greek forces to do 
the Job without any direct military contribu¬ 
tions from us. Just this should be our aim 
in Asia. 

Now quite obviously, because of a number 
of blstorlcal errors, chief of which were 
Imagining that the U. S. S. R. could become 
a peace-loving democracy and that Chinese 
Communists would be Chinese first and 
Communists afterward, the western democ- 
raclee got caught off base. When the Com¬ 
munists attacked in Korea, Indochina, and 
Malaya, they bad to be stopped by the United 
States, France, and Britain, or by nobody. 
For, In Asia, we had never created strong 
local antl-Communlst forces. Until such 
forces exist, the United States. Britain, and 
France cannot withdraw their forces from 
the Far East without exposing that vital 
area to new attacks. 

Secretary of State Acbeson may find it 
convenient to say that "If aggression [In 
Korea] would end and you had reliable 
assurances that It would not be resumed 
• • • I think that you have a real pos¬ 

sibility of working out a stable situation." 
The point Is that there can be no reliable 
assurances that North Korean and Chinese 
forces, having achieved a partial victory, 
would not embark upon a new aggression 
somewhere else In Asia, say, against helpless 
Burma, whenever it seemed convenient. 
Against such utterly untrustworthy ene¬ 
mies, there can be but one reliable assur¬ 
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ance, namely, enough opposing forces to 
defeat them. 

If this reasoning Is correct—and during 
a recent trip through the Far East I met 
literally no westerner who even sought to 
refute it—then the $64 question Is: Are 
there available In the Par East enough local 
forces to stop Communist expansion? 

I am sure that such forces exist poten¬ 
tially. The reason we do not all see them 
Is that the Reds got the Jump on us, not 
only militarily but propagandistlcally. They 
not only almost took Asia away from us by 
force, but ‘‘sold’* a lot of us a number of 
phony stories which It was in their interest 
to have us believe One of these was that 
we could not find adequate local forces to 
checkmate the Communists. 

This Is fundamentally false, I am con¬ 
vinced. There Is. however, Just one speck 
of truth in it. We cannot organize local 
Asians for freedom until we have first done 
a number of things that we should have 
done before the Communists launched their 
attacks, such as: 

1 Hold on in Korea until the French and 
Vietnamese have smashed the Communist 
rebels In Indochina, the British have 
crushed them in Malaya, and the Filipinos 
have eliminated them from their islands. 

2 Ecttle the Kt shmlr dispute on any rea¬ 
sonable basis, thus freeing Pakistan’s great 
energy and Influence for U‘:e elsewhere and 
giving Indian opponents of neutralism a 
chance to assert themselves. 

3. Bring Burma. Slam, and free Vietnam 
into a Southeast Asian alliance to Include 
India and Pakistan as soon as either Is ready 
to join. 

4. Extend the new Pacific pact among the 
United States, New Zealand, and Australia to 
Include the Philippines and a rearmed Ja¬ 
pan. At the appropriate time, link It with 
the Southeast Aslan alliance. 

5. Instead of recognizing Red China, 
create all possible dllDculties for that regime. 
This means supporting Chiang Kai-shek on 
Formosa and encouraging any other antl- 
Communlst forces that emerge. 

6. Urge the Japanese, onoe they again be¬ 
come Independent, to create a sizable mili¬ 
tary force. 

I believe that carrying out these six under¬ 
takings would save Asia, and that nothing 
less will. 

Two obstacles have. I think, prevented this 
blunt fact from being recognized by every¬ 
body. One has been the Inconsistency of 
American policy—first In favor of, then 
against, now again In favor of. military Inter¬ 
vention in Asia. The second obstacle is the 
absence of a common attitude toward Asia on 
the part of the United States, Britain, and 
France. So long as these countries do not 
agree upon a common policy of over-all de¬ 
fense, the Communists will continue to pro¬ 
gress despite our disunited efiorts to stop 
them. Until recently, It has presumably 
been Impossible to achieve such a common 
policy. Now, in my Judgment, the moment 
has come when agreement on a common line 
can and should be reached. 


DcaIIi of Col. Karol Luka$ in Priton in 
CsechofloFakia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM E.JENNER 

or XHDUNA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 22, 195t 
Mr. JENNER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Rirord. an article 
entitled ‘‘Refugees Recall Torture Death 
of Colonel Lukas in Caech Prison.” which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Refugees Recall Torture Death or Colonel 
Lukas in Czech Prison 

Warnings voiced in Congess that Associ¬ 
ated Press Correspondent William M. Oatls 
may be killed within “a matter of weeks” 
from tortures in a Czech prison have recalled 
to Czechoslovakia refugees here and others 
the tragic story of Col. Karel Lukas. 

Colonel Lucas, former Czech military at- 
tachd here, was arrested after the Commu¬ 
nists came into power in Czechoslovakia, 
despite the fact that he was a patriot and 
hero of both World Wars I and II. 

Before his death in prison, he reiterated an 
account of the brutal beatings and tortures 
to which he had been submitted to a cell¬ 
mate. That cellmate, one of the few to 
escape, eventually brought the story to Colo¬ 
nel Lukas’ friends in America. They dis¬ 
closed it in connection with the Oatis case. 

V oatis serving 10-tear term 

Mr. Oatis, 37-year-old chief of the Asso¬ 
ciated Press bureau in Prague, is serving a 
10-year sentence on trumped-up spying 
charges. He is said to be confined in the 
notorious Pankrac prison in Prague, where 
Colonel Lukas met his death. 

’ Those who know the Lukas story have 
been wondering if Mr. Oatis, a former Indi¬ 
ana newspaperman, may not be occupying 
the same cell that once held Colonel Lukas, 
along with other political prisoners. 

It is. according to the Lukas story, a cell 
In which there are no beds. Prisoners are 
forced to He on the stone floor. Often, it is 
said, the cell is deliberately flooded to prevent 
prisoners from resting, even after being 
beaten and tortured during their interroga¬ 
tions by the KVSTB (state security organs). 

That was the fate of Colonel Lukas. He 
managed to escape from Czechoslovakia after 
Hitler seized the country, and he Joined the 
Czech Army in France at the beginning of 
World War 11. Toward the end of the war, 
after being wounded in Africa, he came to 
Washington as military attach^. In April 
1947 he was recalled to Czechoslovakia and 
placed in command of an armored division. 

SEIZED AFTER RED COUP 

Then came the Communist coup in Feb¬ 
ruary 1948 All those who had served with 
western armies during the war became ’’un¬ 
reliable.” One of these was Colonel Lukas. 
It was charged that, as a recruiting officer 
in France, he had not accepted into the 
newly formed Czech Army some Communist 
Czechs from the loyalist forces in the war in 
Spain, and these Communists had been exe¬ 
cuted later by the Germans. So he was ar¬ 
rested and sent to Pankrac. 

This Is in essence the story that was later 
related to Czech refugees here: 

On May 4, 1949, at 4 p. m., the door of cell 
334 was opened, admitting the most hated 
executioner of the prison, the SNB Sgt. 
Prantlsek Vinlsky. With him were three 
members of the BNB, carrying the limp body 
of a seemingly old and wrecked man. 

This man wore a disarranged civilian suit. 
Apparently he had been dressed in haste. 
His stockinged feet left traces of blood on 
the cell floor. The shoes were carried by one 
of the SNB men. who threw them on the 
floor. 

HUMAN WRECK AT 52 

The prisoner’s suit was clean and bore no 
traces of blood. But on his skull was a gap¬ 


ing wound. His face was covered with black 
and bleeding blotches. His graying hair hung 
in blood-stained wisps over his face. This 
human wreck was Colonel Lukas, the 62- 
year-old veteran of two wars. 

Other men, the story relates, brought a 
straw mattress into the cell and dropped the 
body on this meager bed. Sergeant Vinlsky, 
the story continues, bellowed to others in 
the cell: “Here you have one of your col¬ 
leagues who has not been cautious enough 
and met with an accident. Try not to let 
him die.” 

When Colonel Lukas was undressed his 
cellmates were appalled by the sight they 
saw. His feet and legs were shapeless and 
bleeding, and no ankles and knees were dis¬ 
cernible. It was evident to the cellmates 
that he had been beaten with rubber clubs 
all over the feet and legs. The soles of his 
feet showed traces of systematic beating, and 
the old wound from the war was opened. 

CLUBBED IN STOMACH 

The whole body. It was said, was covered 
with bruises, The stomach bore signs of 
recent proddlngs with clubs. The prisoner's 
face had, it seemed, been battered with 
closed fists. The lips and eye were bleeding, 
and an extended trace of cudgeling marked 
his right cheek. There was an open wound 
on the forehead, and the arms, too, showed 
marks of severe beating. 

Despite his battered condition. Colonel 
Lukas was conscious^ When he was left alone 
with his cellmates he said his interrogation 
had started at 8 a. m. In the STB headquar¬ 
ters in Bartolomejska Street No. 6, in the 
office of Dr. Dolek-Belecky, the chief of the 
section. When he refused to disclose any 
information he was systematically tortured. 

Before the interrelation began Colonel 
Lukas was blindfolded, and when he refused 
to answer questions the torture began. 

First was what was called the “bear game.” 
Members of the STB formed a circle, with 
Colonel Lukas in the middle. He had to 
walk around, and the men beat him when¬ 
ever they could reach his body. Then he 
hod to walk on his toes to strain the muscles 
and was beaten across them. 

BEATEN ON BARE FEET 

Another method resorted to after a 5-mln- 
ute break to give him time to consider ’’con¬ 
fessing” was the so-called “bastonade.” He 
had been made to kneel on a wooden chair 
and lean over with his hands on the back. 
His bare feet were closely tied to it, and 
the soles were ^it alongside and across until 
all the nails were torn off. 

During this part of the torture, Colonel 
Lukas told his cellmates he had lost con¬ 
sciousness and did not remember what 
treatment followed. He was revived with 
buckets of water and remembered later being 
beaten over the head and stomach. 

The whole torture lasted 4 hours, with a 
few 6-mlnute breaks devoted to interroga¬ 
tion. When being taken from the room, he 
was warned that so-called electric method 
of interrogation would be used. When the 
bandage was removed from his eyes, accord¬ 
ing to the stcury, Dr. Dolek remarked: ’’These 
soldiers did a thorough job on you.” 

NO MEDICAL AID FOB OATS 

For some days, while Colonel Lukas tossed 
feverishly and helplessly on his mattress, he 
received no medical attention. On May 8, 
a doctor came to see him with another SNB 
sergeant, whose name, from bis cruelties, was 
Deadhead or Deathshead. 

The doctor asked for details of his injuries, 
and Colonel Lukas said he fell down a stairs 
after his Interrogation. When the doctor 
pressed for details, the sergeant kicked him 
and Indicated he was to ask no further ques¬ 
tions “Ah, so," the doctor said under- 
standingly. 


Colonel Lukas was left without medical 
aid imtil May 15 or 16, when his condition 
became even worse and he was transferred to 
a hospital. There he died shortly afterward 
and his last words were said to have been; 

“They gave It to me. What a shame that 
they call themselves Czechs.” 


A Birthday Tribute to Bernard M. Baruch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 13,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing well-deserved tribute to that very 
distinguished elder statesman, Bernard 
M. Baruch, written by Harry H. Schlacht, 
appeared in the New York Journal 
American of August 19, 1951, and in 
other newspapers throughout the 
country: 

A Birthday Tribute to Bernard M. Baruch 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

America, he has honored thy name. Add 
him to the roll of thy children whose names 
and deeds bid the world to demand Justice 
and freedom. 

America will observe on Sunday the eighty- 
first birthday anniversary of Bernard M. 
Baruch. 

We place a crown of laurel upon his head. 
We invest him with the noble character of 
an apostle of Americanism. 

America honors his ever-growing fame as 
one of its noblest treasures. 

The story of his life makes us proud of 
our country It brings to us renewed faith 
and renewed hope. It strengthens our love 
for the Republic. 

He is a friend of humanity. He is a foe 
of tyranny. 

A virile Americanism is the characteristic 
of his soul. It is the philosophy of his life. 
It is the mentor of his actions. It is the 
touchstone of his thoughts. 

In every act and utterance his only motto 
Is ”My Country.” 

His towering integrity, his mighty heart, 
bis greatness of soul exercise far-reaching 
Influence on world affairs. 

He was born without an iota of prejudice. 
He lives without an evil thought. 

Wherever truth needs an advocate, wher¬ 
ever right needs a defender, wherever suf¬ 
fering needs a healer, there you will find 
Bernard M. Baruch. 

He is a great and good man. He is a rare 
and reverent man. 

He walks humbly and Justly with his Qod. 

A magnetic individuality, coupled with a 
magnetic personality, endears him to all. 

His generosity knows no bounds. 

He ranks among the foremost leaders of 
the common good of the Nation. 

Mr. Baruch’s superb courage is never halted 
by the magnitude of the task before him, 
or by the criticisms of those who differ with 
him. 

He is a man of unique stature in American 
life. 

He has never held public office, but he is 
one of the head coaches of his country. 

He has never held any title, and no title 
could ennoble him. 

Mr. Baruch is known as a President-maker, 
as a humanitarian, statesman, and patriot. 

All who believe in honor and morality, 
in virtue, and in fine public service, must 
say today: "There walks Bernard M. Baruch. 
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ftn lUuetrloua American, a fine American gen¬ 
tleman.’* 

We Join with all Americans in wishing him 
many happy returns of the day. many more 
years of fruitful service to Ood, to country, 
to humanity. 


InyeitigratioB of Crime in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF EEMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSII7 

IN THE SENATE OP THE XJNITED STATES 

'Wednesday, August 22, 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I was 
glad to see an editorial in this morning's 
Washington Post endorsing the stand 
which I have taken on behalf of a thor> 
ough probe into crime in the District of 
Columbia. This editorial clearly and 
briefly points out the reasons why it is 
so important that the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee, after September 
1, make a thorough exploration of the 
material which we of the Crime Commit¬ 
tee have partially analyzed, relating to 
vice and corruption in our Nation’s 
Capital. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the text of the Post editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as foUows: 

Pacts oh Crime 

Senator Wiley’s call for a full airing of 
crime and corruption In the District ought 
not to go unheeded. The Wisconsin Sena¬ 
tor again makes a point that events have 
amply demonstrated—that the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee barely scratched 
the surface. The same may be said for the 
earlier probes of crime in Washington, as 
evidenced by the fact that the large-scale 
numbers operations of Mr. Charles E. Nel¬ 
son were apparently unknown or disregarded 
by those In authority until 2 weeks ago. 

A further Investigation by the Senate In¬ 
terstate Commerce Committee, which will 
take over the Crime Committee's powers, Is 
Important for two reasons. First, it would 
serve as an independent check upon the 
work of the District grand Jury, which is 
hampered by the fact that it must rely upon 
police as Investigators even though police 
may be involved In the situation it is con¬ 
sidering. Second, a Senate investigation 
would serve to tie together the pieces of 
evidence as they affect nearby Maryland and 
Virginia as well as the District. 

Such an Investigation would not, of 
coiurse, be a substitute for local action, and 
in this respect the continuing Indifference 
of Prince Georges County officials to the need 
for immediate grand Jury action there, not 
to mention the complete lack of observable 
action in Arlington and Alexandria, Is mys¬ 
tifying. Nonetheless, it has become appar¬ 
ent that local crime Is part of an Integrated 
pattern which does not stop at State or city 
lines, and it needs to be approached on this 
basis. We hope Senator Wiley is success¬ 
ful In persuading his colleagues to make a 
broad search for the facts of organized crime 
in and around the Nation’s Capital—^without 
politics or punch-pulling. 


Invettigatioa of the Recongtracthm 
Fnance Corporttkm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. J. WILU^ FULBRIGHT 

OF AAKAHBAB 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 22, 1951 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in this morning's 
Washington Post with regard to the final 
report of the subcommittee which has 
Just completed a study of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation. The ed¬ 
itorial Is. I believe, a very fair one in 
view of the position which the Wash¬ 
ington Post has taken in urging the 
abolition of the RPC. 

I also ask to have printed an editorial 
entitled “Report No. 2," published in the 
Dayton Daily News of August 21, 1051. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

(Prom the Waahlngton. (D. C.) Poet of August 
22. 1851] 

Rescuiho RFC 

The raucous criticism by SenatorB Cape- 
hart and Bbicker should not obscure the 
fundamentally good work of the Pulbrlght 
subcommittee in Its Investigation of the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation. In no 
sense can the final report of the Fulbrlght 
group to the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee be considered a gloss. It refers 
only briefly, to be sure, to the specific charges 
of favoritism and Influence in the RFC— 
for the reason that these charges have been 
copiously aired in four interim reports. As 
is proper under its mandate, the Fulbrlght 
subcommittee directs Its attention at specific 
reforms embodied In a bill before the Senate. 

Some Of those reforms already have been 
made by RFC Administrator Symington, as 
for example, the provisos for full publicity 
and a showing of public interest in the grant¬ 
ing of every RPC loan. Two other proposed 
correctives seem to us eminently sensible. 
One would remove the requirement that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission must pass upon RFC 
loans to air carrlens and railroads, respec¬ 
tively. This has been a deterrent to ob¬ 
jectivity, especially in the case of the CAB, 
for obviously after approving a loan the 
CAB has been under pressure to grant 
enough subsidy to insure repayment. The 
other corrective Is a prohibition against the 
employment by borrowers of any RPC per¬ 
sonnel within 2 years of the time they have 
received a loan. This would be protection 
against such improprieties as disclosed In the 
cases of E. Merl Young. John Haggerty, and 
Allen Freeze, who went at substantially 
higher salaries directly from the RFC to 
borrowing firms whose loan applications they 
had processed. 

The Republican minority, in its separate 
report rtarts off with the premise that the 
RPC should be abolished—a question beyond 
the subcommittee’s province. Prom there it 
proceeds to develop a political campaign doc¬ 
ument lambasting President Truman. The 
reasons that this Is possible, of course, are 
that the administration is extremely vul¬ 
nerable, and that the President’s attitude 
toward indiscretions by his subordinates has 
hardly Invited confidence. Nevertheless, the 
minority goes pretty far afield from the pur¬ 
pose of the investigation when It observes 


of Mr. Truman and Democratic Chairman 
Boyle: “Both are graduates of one of the 
most corrupt political machines in the his¬ 
tory of any State. They have transferred 
Pendergast politics to the national level." 
Nor does the minority serve any construc¬ 
tive purpose by dwelling repetltlously upon 
cases already thoroughly exposed. Signifi¬ 
cantly enough, as Senators Fulbrioht and 
Benton pointed out. the minority report 
completely falls to mention an Instance of 
Impropriety on the part of a Republican— 
Senator McCabthy’s acceptance of a $10,000 
fee from the Lustron Corp., an RPC bor¬ 
rower, lor the use of his name on a pam¬ 
phlet. 

Despite the bad taste left by the negative 
carping of Senators Capkhaet and Dicker, 
the work of the Pulbrlght subcommittee 
stands up as a balanced, thorough Job. It 
ought to be a warning against lapses of mor¬ 
ality on the part of public offirlals and 
against complacency in the White House. 

[Prom the Dayton (Ohio) Dally News of 
August 21. 195IJ 
Report No. 2 

The same motives that Inspired the report 
of the eight minority Senators on the For- 
elgn Relations and Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee clearly Inspired Senators Bricker and 
Capehart as they wrote their minority re¬ 
port on the RPC hearings before the Pul- 
bright committee. 

Again it can be said that their records 
remove the element of surprise from this 
blast which Is characterized by Senates: Pul- 
bsioht as a scurrilous indictment and a po¬ 
litical diatribe, by Democratic Senate Leader 
McFarland as an exercise In smirking piety 
and demogagic political inference and in¬ 
nuendo, and by the ruggedly Independent 
Democratic Senator Douglas, of Illinois, as a 
prosecutor’s brief against the Democratic 
Party. 

But the significant fact was this* The 
Fulbrlght committee as a whole, as reflected 
in its majority report, had conducted a rig¬ 
orous and fair investigation and had de¬ 
nounced specific unethical practices of Don¬ 
ald Dawson, E. Merl Young, and other men 
with close White House connections. A 
committee with a majority of Democrats had 
been, in short, unsparing in its criticism of 
a Democratic administration. This was a 
remarkable example of an unpolitical ap¬ 
proach to a problem seething with political 
implications. 

It would have been good enough for any 
Republican Senator of a mentality less blind¬ 
ly political than that of Capehart and 
Bricker. But it wasn’t good enough for 
them. And so, in order to fry political fish 
of their own, they have launched out with 
extravagant and unverlfiable charges the 
only result of which can be to increase acri¬ 
mony and to depreciate the value of the truly 
splendid Job that was done by the Fulbrlght 
committee. 


Beyond the Call of Duty 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1951 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, a subcommittee of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee went to Fall- 
brook, Calif., for a hearing. The purpose 
of this hearing was to get the facts con¬ 
cerning the attempt of the Department 
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ot Justice to confiscate all water rights 
on the Santa Margarita River. This ser¬ 
mon of the Fallbrook minister, Rev. Mar¬ 
shal Ketchum, truly summed up some 
of the issues involved. I commend it for 
your reading. 

Bxyond tkb Cau. or Ditty 
(A sermon by Rev. Marshal Ketchum) 

Sometimes a military man is given special 
recognition by his country for service be¬ 
yond the call of duty. The award is given 
to the man who does more than is expected 
of him—who goes beyond the usual require¬ 
ments. 

While going beyond the call of duty is 
usually considered to be exceptional and 
unusual, according to Jesus, going beyond 
the call of duty should be the normative 
and established practice. He says to us, in 
effect, "Here ore the publicans and the 
pharisees who do what Is expected of them. 
'But you who would follow me: you must go 
beyond the bare minimum requirements. 
What do ye more than others?" 

He spoke of going the second mile. The 
first mile Is your duty: the second mile is 
because you are a Christian. He said if some¬ 
one would borrow your coat, give It to him, 
but don’t stop with that—give him your 
cloak as well. Ho severely criticized the 
Pharisees who very carefully followed the 
letter of the law but didn’t go a whit fur¬ 
ther than Just what the law required. 
necxssart in marriage 

Going beyond the call of duty is certain¬ 
ly necessary in marriage. No marriage would 
last long if it were based only on the mere 
performance of the minimum cordialities 
out of a sense of duty. Marriage, to be sure, 
is a legal contract, but it Is Infinitely more 
than that. It must Include doing things 
without being asked, performing little octs 
of kindness that are not expected. A mar¬ 
riage that is Just a business arrangement 
cannot last for long. 

This principle Is also true in the realm of 
our daily work. There are certain standards 
which we are required to meet in our work. 
But too often we are satisfied with Just meet¬ 
ing the minimum standards. Would Mich¬ 
elangelo's name be remembered If he had 
been content to do Just what was barely re¬ 
quired? He went far beyond the minimum. 
As Adam Bede said "I hate to see a man’s arm 
drop as if he had been shot the instant the 
clock strikes six." 

There is another application of this princi¬ 
ple. God expects us to also live above and 
beyond the minimum moral and ethical re¬ 
quirements of law. Many things we do may 
be absolutely legal, but very Immoral. Pass¬ 
ing a law doesn't create morality. Laws are 
simply reflections of the Judgment of human¬ 
ity upon universal truths. 

SUIT IMMORAL 

This matter of morality being greater than 
law has a direct application to the suit being 
filed against people of Fallbrook for water 
rights. The suit is being filed in a very legal 
manner. It may be that the Government 
will win its case—if it does it will be a very 
legal decision handed down by a very legal 
court. But let me ask, "Does the fact that it 
may be proven legal thereby mean that It is 
moral?" 

The Fallbrook Methodist Church has been 
accused by the United States Government 
of stealing. According to the suit, all of us, 
because we have put water In our flower 
baskets and washed dishes in our new sink, 
and watered our lawns, have been stealing 
water from the Government. We, according 
to the suit, have broken the eighth com¬ 
mandment. We are put In the same class as 
the man who breaks into a bank and opens 
the safe and steals the money. It way be 
legal for the Government to do this, but is it 
moral? 


1. Is it moral for the Government to con¬ 
fiscate our water which. In Fallbrook, 
amounts to the same thing as confiscating 
land without payment. The fifth amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution clearly states; 
"Nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without Just compensation." 

2. Is it moral for Government to deny our 
right of water which has been recognized 
for almost 100 years and in doing so, destroy 
our farms and homes and churches and fu¬ 
tures and invested savings? 

3. Is it moral for Government to say it 
needs water for Camp Pendleton when the 
commanding general at the camp and high 
Navy ofilcials have stated in writing that 
they didn’t need it because future needs 
would be met from water through the met¬ 
ropolitan water district from the Colorado? 

TESTIMONY CHANGED 

4. Is it moral for an Assistant Attorney 
General to say before a House Judiciary Sub¬ 
committee that most water users would not 
be required to answer the suit, and then, 
after penciling In changes In his testimony, 
send letters saying they would have to an¬ 
swer, causing Inestimable confusion and ex¬ 
pense and trouble? 

As I say, It may be legal. But is it moral? 
Government as well as individuals should 
not consider Itself to be beyond morality. 
Certainly the overwhelming majority of 
Government officials are thoroughly up¬ 
standing, fine, and morally conscientious. 
And yet there are evidently some who have 
lost their sensitivity to moral require¬ 
ments—who believe you can do whatever 
you want to do. providing you make it legal, 
and who have substituted minimum legality 
for morality to the extent that 16,000 small 
landowners have their property, their homes, 
their savings, and their futures put in 
Jeopardy. 

LIKENED TO PHARISEES 

Thus we have a vivid Illustration of what 
happens when the principle Is lost: That 
God asks of us more than Ju.st the minimum 
legal requirements—^that the Pharisees In 
all their goodness, were still In danger of 
Hell because their righteousness stopped 
with the minimum requirements. To any¬ 
one who would make a contribution to so¬ 
ciety and be a follower of the way called 
Christianity, these words have tremendous 
significance: "Except your righteousness ex¬ 
ceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall In no case enter Into the Kingdom of 
Heaven." 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 22, 1951 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, an edi¬ 
torial in the Washington Star of yester¬ 
day appears under the headline "Con¬ 
gress: Worser and worser.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record, 
and I might say that I concur in the 
sentiments expressed in the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Congress: Worses and Worses 

If, as the New York Times reports, the 
President is keeping a box score on the 
Eighty-second Congress, it will be interest¬ 
ing to see what use he makes of the statls- 


tlos. The Eightieth Congress, which the 
Republicans controlled, was the "do-nothing" 
Congress, according to Mr. Truman in 1948. 
He went all around the country amplifying 
that dismal theme. It was. he said, one of 
the worst Congresses in history. That seems 
to have made a great hit with the people, 
because Mr. Truman, and a Democratic Con¬ 
gress, won the election. 

But the Eighty-second Congress, with 
Democratic majorities In control, is getting 
worser and worser. according to the statis¬ 
tics. By this time In the session of the 
Eightieth Congress, 388 public laws had been 
approved. The Eighty-second has approved 
only 110, By this time the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress had approved all the big appropriation 
bills. But the Eighty-second Congress, to 
date this year, has sent the President only 
one big Federal appropriation and all the 
rest are bottled up while the Government is 
operating by authority of stop-gap resolu¬ 
tions making it temporarily legal to pay 
Government obligations. The Eighty-second 
Congress did pass a controls bill. But the 
President said it was "the worst" bill he had 
ever had to sign. 

If the Eightieth Congress was the worst, 
and the Eighty-second Congress is worse 
than that, just what is the President going 
to say about It if he decides to take to the 
hustings and spread these grim facts before 
the people? The moral of the story well 
might be that under the Truman adminis¬ 
tration the functioning of Congress Is be¬ 
coming progressively worse. Mr. Truman 
might offset that deduction with the ex¬ 
planation that the Eighty-second Congress 
was the victim of an unholy alliance between 
the Republicans and the Southern Demo¬ 
crats. But with numerous Truman Demo¬ 
crats, as distinguished from Southern Demo¬ 
crats, already under indictment in Missis¬ 
sippi, who is the President going to ask 
southern voters to send to Congress? 

But that is probably an unimportant de¬ 
tail. Tlie President may simply say that 
while the Eightieth was the worst, the 
Eighty-second is worster, and let it go at 
that If it worked once, it could work again. 
There seems to be votes, in them thar worst 
Congresses 


Question of the Week 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, whom 
will the Dixiecrats support in 1952? And 
whatever happened to Henry Wallace? 


Americaiiitm: A Definition 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday, August 20, 1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members a 
stirring address delivered in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on August 5 by Rabbi David Lef- 
fcowltz, national chaplain of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion. Speaking to the Legion De- 


The Eighty-second Congress 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
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partment of Iowa, Rabbi Lefkowltz gave 
a sound, forthright speech on down-to- 
earth Americsuiism. 

The addre^ follows: 

How Do You DDINZ AaOEBlCAinBM? 

Comrade Commander, comrades of the Le¬ 
gion, ladles and gentlemen, my fellow 
Americans, it Is particularly appropriate, in 
this critical and crucial hour of our coun¬ 
try's history, that we reevaluate the mean¬ 
ing of the word and the ideal of Americanism, 
about which so much has been said but pre¬ 
cious little understood. It la appropriate, 
first, because your great State has contrib¬ 
uted more than its share of patriotic Ameri¬ 
cans and national leaders. But, my com¬ 
rades and friends, it is appropriate, too. be¬ 
cause we need a rebirth of that Americanism, 
that old-fashioned patriotism that sent our 
forebears into battle whenever freedom and 
dignity and Justice were threatened—either 
on our home soil or abroad—where men 
looked to America to uphold or to restore 
their precious liberty. 

But you know, my comrades, my task at 
this hour is not an easy one. For what can 
I say about Americanism that has not already 
been said by far more eloquent men? Then 
too, Americanism has been defined In count¬ 
less ways—from the heroic example of Kathan 
Hale who regretted that he had but one life 
to give for his country—to the clarion call 
of Patrick Henry who fanned alive the flicker¬ 
ing spark of our national freedom. The im¬ 
mortal Lincoln made Americanism Into a 
thing of the spirit—even as the rugged Teddy 
did In his robust way. True, the marine ser¬ 
geant put it Into different words at Belleau 
Woods when he cried out his undying chal¬ 
lenge* “Come on, you so-and-so's, do you 
want to live forever?” and General McAullffe, 
the hero of Bastogne, would undoubtedly 
blush when we call his answer to the Ger¬ 
man surrender team a definition of Ameri¬ 
canism—but his one word reply of "Nuts'’ 
will forever stand as the tirplcal and proper 
American answer to any demand for sur¬ 
render or appeasement. 

But, comrades. let us reflect for a moment. 
Must Americanism always be measured in 
terms of sacrifice or bloodshed? Can it not 
be exampllfled In a more peaceful way? 
Somehow, it seems to me. that whenever we 
speak of Americanism and cite deeds that are 
representative of it—we ignore so many of 
those who make up America, and whose daily 
lives compose the Americanism we hold so 
dear. 

For it seems to me that Americanism can¬ 
not and must not be the restricted possession 
of heroes It belongs to the millions of 
people whose everyday lives constitute the 
America we live In—the America lor which 
so many of our contemporaries and forebears 
have died. In our periodic tributes to those 
who died In defense of America, wo often say 
that they died so that liberty and American¬ 
ism might live. Let us. then, measure Amer¬ 
icanism not In the light of the honored few, 
but In the way of life of the millions lor 
whom the few have died. 

Now then, comrades, what Is Americanism? 
It’s not just a parcel of land, or a mountain, 
or rivers or woods. Rather, as I see It. It is 
a principle—it Is the eternal spirit of the 
chainless mind—it is the liberty you can't 
have unless you give it to others. You may 
well say to me; “That's all well and good, 
chaplain; but these are only abstract terms 
and definitions”—and I’d have to admit that 
you were right. But let us see if we can't 
translate them into our everyday lives—not 
for us alone, but in the lives of our neighbors, 
our children, and even those we today regard 
as less than friends. 

For example, when the parade comes down 
the street, the stirring sight of Old Glory 
prompts most men to remove their hats and 
to stand firmly until the flag passes by. In 
all too many oases, however, they await the 


marchers, the floats, the pretty drum ma¬ 
jorettes; and in a sense, the act of doffing 
one’s hat is as automatic as the same gesture 
when meeting a lady on the street. It Is 
the result of training rather than real 
tribute. 

And then, when the national anthem is 
played at a sports event, men uncover and 
they and the women stand; and then as the 
last strains fade away, they noisily call lor 
the main event or whatever the sports fea¬ 
ture is. When we salute the flag and pledge 
allegiance we mumble the words we learned 
as children, and we Join in a gesture that 
has become as automatic as the repetitive 
words. The point I am tr 3 dng to make, com. 
rades, is that there are certain symbols which 
we have adopted aa a display of Americanism, 
and that these symbols have largely become 
automatic. 

I'm sure that you realize that I could 
very easily criticize the fact that these sym¬ 
bolic gestures are rendered without meaning; 
and ask that people give more thought to 
the significance and the true meaning of 
these gestures. You'd probably expect that 
from a chaplain, wouldn't you? But again, 
let us reflect—is this truly the basis for 
criticism? We all know that many people 
pray automatically, without sensing the true 
and Immediate meaning of the words in the 
prayer service or prayerbook—and yet they 
both can be (and are) truly God-fearing men 
and women. 

In the some sense, those who doff their 
hats or rise purely because of habit, these 
people are not (because of this habitual trib¬ 
ute) any the less American God forbid. 
Because Americanism is a way of life, a 
way of life for millions of people; and if a 
man or a woman lives as a true American, 
then automatic participation of the ritual 
salutes Is not to be criticized, by me or by 
anyone else. 

You see, comrades, Americanism is a col¬ 
lective thing—It requires two or more people. 
For example* If I lived alone, without neigh¬ 
bors or family. Isolated In some manner by 
hundreds of miles from another human 
being, could I live Americanism? Tlie an¬ 
swer, of course, Is “No,” because one of the 
basic concepts of Amercanism is the manner 
in which one lives with others. As an iso¬ 
lated Individual 1 have no need of American¬ 
ism or liberty; because, being alone, Z am 
unfettered and truly free. 1 can do anything 
I please; and in my selfish acts I aRect 
no one. 

But Americanism, comrades, has a mean¬ 
ing if I live so that my acts can affect others. 
Then, the true measurement of Americanism 
can begin. The regard for my neighbor, 
his rights, my rights as they affect his 
rights—those are the things that require 
Americanism; and I say that without such 
a situation, without these factors being pres¬ 
ent, Americanism is but a hollow and an 
empty sound. It is for this reason that I 
feel that we must measure Americanism in 
the dally doings of the millions—not alone 
in the hallowed sacrifice of the few Why— 
from the time I get up In the morning until 
I have finished my day and go to bed at night, 
I carry the banner of Americanism with me— 
along, of course, with the millions of people 
who live about me. 

Let us understand something, comrades. 
The liberty that I cherish is not liberty for 
me—it Is liberty for my neighbor. He, la 
turn, does not have liberty for himself— 
but liberty only as he accords it to me. If 
I go to the church or the synagogue—and 
my choice is not his—he might, if he were 
Stronger pbyslcally. stand in my path and bar 
my way: saying that, since I do not go to his 
church, then by his sheer physical strength, 
he will stop me from going to mine. But— 
because he doesn’t do so, because he doesn’t 
Interfere with me even though he doesn't 


agree with me—^he grants me liberty—no, not 
liberty for himself, but liberty lor me to do 
as I please. 

And then. In turn, If we lived in a city 
where there were two newspapers—both op¬ 
posite in political belief—and he takes one 
while 1 take the other. It would be very 
simple lor me to steal his paper after the 
boy delivers it, so that he couldn't read it. 1 
know that the editorial lu his paper will be 
in conflict with ray belief ; but by my act of 
not interfering with bis right to read what 
he pleases, I grant him liberty. So you see. 
comrades, liberty and Americanism are not 
what one has for one's self, but rather what 
one has for another—a friend, an enemy, a 
stranger, any person—even a non-American. 

Let us go back for a moment to the 
thought of the heroes who fought and died 
that Americanism might live. It Is easy to 
see why our dally lives, our living of Ameri¬ 
canism every moment o' the hour and every 
hour of the day—should constitute the 
Americanism for which our comrades have 
died. However, In almost every case, these 
men and women gave their lives because of 
the threat from without—^from a force out¬ 
side our own country. Yes, they most cer¬ 
tainly died In line of duty. And, comrades, 
It Is equally our duty, as Legionnaires and 
an patriotic Americans, to fight against the 
destructive and subversive forces from 
within. 

True, an act of enemy sabotage can be 
most destructive; but even at the point of 
greatest destruction it does little more than 
impede If a factory is destroyed, an assem¬ 
bly line disorganized, a ship blown up—these 
are all mechanical destructions that can ulti¬ 
mately be replaced To be sure, they are 
damaging acts; but their effect is only tem¬ 
porary. You see, the mineral wealth of our 
country combined with our technical know¬ 
how and ingenuity can fast replace that 
which has been demolished. 

But, my comrades, what about an act 
against liberty—an un-American act? Let us 
compare this with enemy sabotage. When I 
infringe on a man’s liberty I have done Irre¬ 
parable damage True, I may insist that a 
man refrain from doing something, and then 
a few minutes later make reparations by 
liermlttlng him to act as I should have at 
the beginning, but the loss Is as the loss of 
time. It can never be replaced. I have de¬ 
stroyed a man’s liberty and the destruction, 
even for a second, Is a threat to American¬ 
ism, because, being one of millions, I must 
multiply my weakness by millions to truly 
measure the potential damage. 

And BO, as 1 sec it (and of course, X may be 
wrong, though In this case I doubt it), the 
greatest threat to Americanism Is not from 
enemy shores hut from those who live under 
the very flag for which we once risked our 
lives. Because each man who lives In this 
country bears a trust—he has in his way of 
life the means to destroy Americanism; and 
If he betrays that trust (and his Is but one 
of many)—then Americanism has fallen. 
But If each one of us, as Legionnaires and as 
thoroughgoing Americans bears well our 
trust—If we live dally as the doctrines of 
Americanism dictate—then our very live.s 
strengthen and preserve the bastion of free¬ 
dom for which so many have died, that same 
bulwark of freedom which today must com¬ 
bat the most ruthless, the most unprincipled 
dictatorship the world has ever known. 

Now, my comrades of the Legion, you and 
I and the millions we represent have a pecu¬ 
liar (and I feel an enviable) position. We 
once served our country in time ot war, and 
In our own way and day echoed the spirit of 
Nathan Hale as we dared death in defense of 
freedom. Now, however, we belong to that 
growing body of Americans who, though ci¬ 
vilians, feel a cloae kinship with those who 
have answered their country's call. In fact, 
a great many of us may well be called again. 
We know the feeling of men going into bat¬ 
tle, be it on land, afloat, or in the air. We 
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know what It takes to Insure victory, whether 
It be superior equipment or superior morale. 

I said that each one of us bears a sacred 
trust; and, comrades, It’s truer today than 
ever before. As I see It, we must bear oiu 
privileged burden of labor and taxation to 
pay for the equipment through which our 
Armed Forces are guaranteeing our lives. 
We must sacrifice many of the luxuries 
which Americans have so long taken for 
granted—so that those who fight won’t have 
to serve as bait until we here make up our 
minds that, regardless of terminology and 
diplomatic amenities, we are at war. We 
must endure both priorities and controls, 
distasteful though they may be to the rugged 
individual American, in order that our light¬ 
ing men may be spared the shame of another 
Bataan or the humiliation of another Korean 
retreat. The world today abounds in trouble 
spots, and our gallant men must be given 
the tools from which the ultimate victory is 
to be forged. Freedom has never come cheap 
to real Americans, Our forebears paid for 
it In full with their means and by their lives. 
We must be ready and .willing to do no less. 

I mentioned the need for morale and. of 
all people, this group should know how vital 
that is. But, comrades, morale comes not 
only from fine equipment or letters and 
packages from home—Important though we 
know them to be. No—the morale about 
which I speak comes from the faith of a 
fighting man that his people back home are 
behind him every Inch of the way. It comes 
from knowing that the freedoms he is de¬ 
fending are being held sacred at home—^that 
whether he returns alive or dead—his chil¬ 
dren and dear ones can still worship Qod as 
they choose, can still read whatever they 
please, can still gather wherever and when¬ 
ever they so desire. This morale comes from 
knowing that he Is not being made the “fall 
guy" for those at home who cry loudly for 
“business as usual"—who seem to care more 
for ballots than for the bullets that might 
be coming the soldier’s way. And finally, 
this morale comes from knowing that while 
he is standing up to godless communism 
abroad, his people are burning out the nests 
of the fellow travelers back home. 

I realize, my comrades, that I risk your 
Impatience and displeasure by w ving the 
flag But, by all that’s holy. I am getting 
weary of the smugness and complacency of 
those who are perfectly willing to sit back 
and wait for others to carry their load, or if 
I may be permitted, to shoulder their cross. 
I served in the last war and soon will be 
serving in another. You might say that I 
represent the younger generation. Yet. as 
Ood is my witness, if we don't revive some of 
the old, unblushing, unsophisticated pa¬ 
triotism that wasn’t ashamed to stand up 
for American ideals—If we don’t quickly and 
decisively rid ourselves of the pseudo-liberal 
termites of a foreign regime—then I warn 
you—never again may we meet as Legion¬ 
naires and free Americans—never again will 
Americanism so stir the hearts and minds of 
men. My comrades, we have a sacred trust. 
Let us, under God. keep that faith—and by 
so doing and with the Almighty’s help, keep 
our beloved America strong, and Just—and 
forever free. 


submitted In January: in the second 
column, the budget estimates submitted 
for action by the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee; In the third column, the figures 
that passed the House; in the fourth 
coliunn, the figures as they passed the 
Senate, on the bills that have so far 
passed; in the fifth column, the public 
law or the result of the conference. 

As soon as the first appropriation bill 
was reported out, a concerted effort was 
made to reduce the appropriations on 
the floor of the House. 

This effort had the effect of stiffening 
the back of the Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee and helping it to make substantial 
reductions and, in addition, it had the 
effect of reducing the estimates that the 
President submitted for expenditure in 
his final requests to the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, which were acted upon in 
almost every instance. 

The total reductions below the Pres¬ 
ident’s estimates, in the bills that have 
passed the House, amount to $3,549,- 
000,000. 

I feel that the Republicans can claim 
a very considerable share in that be¬ 
cause of the efforts that we have con¬ 
sistently made to save money. 

With the single exception of the 
Labor-Federal Security appropriation, 
the Senate figure is way above the fig¬ 
ure passed by the House. The House fig¬ 
ure was reduced, on the floor of the 
House, by very substantial items, and the 
total reductions on the House floor 
amounted to $160,687,585, exclusive of 
what has resulted and will result be¬ 
cause of the Jensen amendments on per¬ 
sonnel. Those figures may run as high 
as $250,000,000. 


The figures finally submitted by the 
President in the January budget upon 
different items exceeded the final sub¬ 
mission by $6,015,785,131. There are still 
pending before the Congress the esti¬ 
mates of approximately $4,500,000,000 
for military construction, and approxi¬ 
mately $7,500,000,000 for foreign aid of 
one type or another, a total of at least 
$ 12 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

The actual net receipts from taxes 
going into the Treasury for 1951 were 
$48,142,000,000. The expenditures were 
$44,632,000,000. Of these items, foreign 
relief and military assistance amounted 
to $3,700,000,000. The military opera¬ 
tions aggregated $19,200,000,000, a total 
of $22,900,000,000. These three items 
next year will probably run $45,000,000,- 
000 and the other expenditures of the 
Government will probably run at least 
$22,000,000,000, a total of about $67,000,- 
000,000. 

More war activities than are presently 
envisaged or have yet been presented to 
the Congress might increase this figure. 
On the other hand, if conditions drift 
along about as they are, the $40,000,000.- 
000 expenditures estimated for the De¬ 
fense Department by the President, 
which I have taken, probably will be less 
because of slower completion of projects 
than the rates on which the $40,000,000,- 
000 was estimated. 

The revenue, allowing $5,000,000,000 
Increase in the miscellaneous tax and 
the income tax because of inflation, and 
$5,000,000,000 additional tax because of 
the tax bill, would probably produce a 
total of receipts of about $58,000,000,000, 
which is not very far from what the re¬ 
sult must be expected to be. 


Appropriation comparisons of items acted on as of Aug. 22, 1951 



As i>er orii^lnal 
budiiet <loeu- 
meiit 

Keqiiest to 
llouso 

Tassed nonse 

Passed Senate 

Puhlle law 

1051 Items combmed.. 

1052 

Disaster relief... 

Ticasury-I’ost Oflleo. 

Lubor-Fedcial Secuuty_ 

Iijtorlor... 

Indc[>endent wl1icr.s. 

ARTieultun* . . 

District of Columbia.. 

Civil functions_ * 

I ivD 

$10.051.6H1, 848 

$7, 317,105.134 

$6.932,218,273 

$('., 864,605. :i82 

$6,798. 410,382 

2.95tj. 425, IHX) 
2, 77(5, WU, 

.')(;4,717,000 
6,640.344,4(55 
m i(>i.(>:tH 
12,()(M),(XK» 
fi41,0.'50,000 
73, .114.906 
1,404,562.641 
62.512.(iO».(MMl 
:t.34f>,(KKI,(KHl 
6.()fi!s,8:t5,175 

15.000,000 
2, O^H, 12.5, (KH) 
2, 7:52, 2 . 5 : 5 ,7(50 
.5,59, 286,000 
6, 8:57, (577,405 
820.1X1.5, .546 
12, 000, (NX) 
640,0:57.84.5 
(58, 0.W, 320 

1, 2.58, 296,141 
57, 605,014, :590 

2, :«)2, 871,114 
6,068,835,175 

2.5, (KXI, (XX) 
2,918,827, (MX) 
2,641, 2(X5, :)(>! 

4%, 7(V1. .500 
6,144. 510, ;555 
717, 295, 2:W 
lU.NX). (NX) 
514,427,4(KI 
(X), :t3.’i, 370 
1,04.5,940, 115 
56,062,405,890 
1, .586, .587,316 
0,008,8:15,175 

25, (XK), 000 
2, 921,.518. 344 
2, .527, 844. :iSt) 
618, 06.5,35:( 
0, 212.199. (NU 
826,678, 130 
12, (XX). (MX) 
618,578.21.-! 

■25, (XK), (XK) 
2,928, :i98, (XH) 
2, 512, (XH, 270 
611, 841,810 
C, 162, 82,5,176 
802, 988, 620 
11,4(X), (XX) 

Btate-Juhtioe-Coinmwe. ... 
National T>efeTise— 

First .Supplemental, 1»'>2- 

rcrmuncnt net_! 


.- . . 

Total, 1952..... 

Not acted on... . 

Totflt 



H7.894. 740, H8.'5 
10, 249,47H, 271 

81,878,955,754 

78,292,9(H,71.5 



08,144,217,156 










* Includes mllltHry conslnictlon not yet acted on. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN TABER 

or NSW roRK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 23, 1951 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith a table Indicating, in the first 
column, the original budget estimates 


The Mutual Security Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RlFRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday, August 23, 1951 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, It 
was quite late last Friday night when the 
decision was made to take an additional 


$350,000,000 from the committee report 
on the foreign-aid bill. I must confess 
that I felt it was not a wise decision 
at that time, and in the intervening days 
the enormity of the decision has increas¬ 
ingly bothered me. Moreover, I read 
in the press threats of even more serious 
cuts. 

'The chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Richards], in opposing the 
Friday night cut, emphasized what I 
believe to be a most valid reason. If 
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we want to get out from under the heavy 
load In Surope in 2 or 3 yearn, we have 
got to hulld up Europe's defense poten¬ 
tial to the point where they can carry 
their own burden. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
also noted that for every dollar of eco¬ 
nomic aid we extend in Europe. General 
Eisenhower will have in support of his 
efforts $2 worth of European produc¬ 
tion. I have with me some case exam¬ 
ples adding to that point. 

In Denmark they can make $1,125.- 
000 worth of .30 caliber ammunition if 
we will supply 25 percent of the cost, 
which is to say $285,000, in special car¬ 
bon steel, copper alloy, and powder. In 
other words, $1 worth of contribution 
of special materials will get the North 
Atlantic Treaty forces $4 worth of .30 
caliber ammunition. If we supply cer¬ 
tain machine tools and materials, cost¬ 
ing us $81,000, Denmark can produce 
$452,000 worth of 9 millimeter subma¬ 
chine guns. 

If we can supply Prance with certain 
quantities of copper, nickel, zinc and 
machine tools, costing us $312,102, 
Prance will produce $8,000,000 worth of 
12-ton tank destroyers. Our contribu¬ 
tion, the cost of those tank destroyers, 
will. thus, run just under 4 percent. 

You can carry this argument out to 
its ultimate extension. We are propos¬ 
ing to spend in this country upwards of 
$60,000,000,000 to convert a part of our 
production and to do the other things 
which will make effective more than 
3,000.000 soldiers. We propose to spend 
in the mutual security program in West¬ 
ern Europe around $7,000,000,000 to sup¬ 
ply the tanks and guns and the marginal 
assistance required so that Europeans 
can build their own arms, and convert 
their economies and take the other 
steps which will have the end result of 
making effective about the same number 
of soldiers—3,000,000. 

Obviously, without what is perhaps 
rather inaccurately called economic aid, 
Denmark cannot make the ammunition 
and machine guns, and France cannot 
make the tank destroyers. Without 
our marginal assistance it is entirely 
possible that a substantial portion of the 
3,000,000 soldiers cannot be mobilized 
and. If they are mobilized, they will lack 
essential arms and support. 

Just what so-called economic aid 
means has been projected for two of the 
larger NATO countries. We had pro¬ 
posed to give these two countries $565,- 
000,000 in so-called economic aid. With 
tills aid they expected to make military 
expenditures of $3,906,000,000. Without 
our aid their defense expenditures would 
run more than $1,000,000,000 less— 
$2,825,000,000. What this means in 
more specific detail is revealed in the 
fact that if we give these two countries 
economic aid, they can make $226,000,- 
000 worth of ammunition and explo¬ 
sives. Without our aid they can make 
only $53,000,000 worth. It is the differ¬ 
ence between having armies well sup¬ 
plied with ammunition or Inadequately 
supplied. Without our aid it is esti¬ 
mated they can make $167,000,000 worth 
of aircraft. Without our aid—and aid 
does not mean Just dollars, it means the 
mfl.teria.ls and tools renresentcd by those 


dollars—^they can make only $82,000,- 
000 worth of airplanes. 

The same story applies to electronics, 
ships, combat vehicles, and other major 
materiel. 

Surely no more false economy was ever 
devised by man than the proposal that 
we should cut off the help which will 
make the difference between Europe 
having a truly effective defense and a 
defense lacking in materiel. For that 
reason I feel it has been quite wrong for 
us to call this measure the foreign-aid 
bill. The true fact is that this mutual 
security bill is not a measure to aid for¬ 
eigners. It is a carefully contrived plan 
to improve the defenses of the United 
States, for our borders are not on the 
Atlantic and Pacific. The true border 
is that intangible line in the minds of 
men where the totalitarianism of the 
East meets Western civilization. We 
must not for a single minute forget that 
Europe and all it stands for is important 
to us. In my opinion it is the balancing 
power in the world today. Spiritually, 
Western civilization represents all we 
hold dear. Materially, if we have the 
skills and resources of the people of Eu¬ 
rope with us, the free world is safe. If 
those skills and resources are lost, we are 
in great jeopardy. 

We.stern Europe has almost 50,000,000 
tons in annual steel production. Russia 
and her satellites have an estimated 
28,000,000 tons. If you add those 50,- 
000,000 tons to our American 90.000.000, 
you get a total of 140,000,000 tons. But 
if you add those 50,000.000 tons to the 
production of Russia and her satellites, 
you find 78,000,000 tons ranged against 
our 90,000,000 tons. That is an over¬ 
simplification of the problem, of course, 
but it does reflect the basic facts, and the 
urgency, of the situation. 

What will be the consequences of the 
heavy slash in economic aid funds which 
this House approved last Friday night? 

It will mean less defense of our allies 
and of ourselves. It will postpone the 
day when we will have power in Europe 
sufficient to deter the Russians. 

It will mean that they will provide less 
military end items for themselves; and 
we will be left with the alternative of 
giving them more equipment or leaving 
them defenseless. 

It will mean less men under arms in 
Western Europe. 

It will mean fewer modern airbases 
from which flghters can fly in defense 
of American and European boys. 

If. for example, most of this cut were 
applied to economic aid for France we 
would face the French with the alter¬ 
natives of sharply curtailing the forces 
they have promised General Eisenhower 
or abandoning all or part of the defense 
of Indochina—a defense which is cost¬ 
ing her hundreds of millions and several 
thousand lives a year. If the cut were 
applied proportionately to Italy we would 
have to plan against the day when the 
valiant government might be taken over 
by the Communist rising In protest 
agaixist less food, less housing and more 
unemployment. 

This deep cut in economic aid also has 
serious consequences for our plans to 
deny the Soviet Union things produced 
in Western Europe. How can we tell our 
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allies on one hand that they should not 
trade with the east for such things as 
wheat and coal and lumber, yet on the 
other hand refuse to supply them with 
these needs? 

We all know that armies march on 
their economies, and unless we provide 
the economic aid to build up a much 
stronger economic base in Europe, the 
armies will not be ready to march in the 
defense of the American frontiers which 
General Bradley has told us now lie in 
the heart of Europe. 

Finally, gentlemen, I ask you to lay 
aside for a moment the reluctance many 
of us feel to face up to America's new 
responsibilities for leadership. We have 
sent one of our most illustrious soldiers 
and one of our most popular leaders to 
command the forces of freedom in Eu¬ 
rope as a symbol of American leader¬ 
ship and energy and optimism. He is 
there on the ground, and every one of us 
must support him wholeheartedly. If 
at this crucial moment in the build-up 
of the forces which are designed to pre¬ 
vent a third world war we falter the 
whole cause would fail. If at the very 
moment when he has started building 
momentum for defense we cut off the 
economic aid which fuels his defense 
forces we may stop him before he starts 
on his second crusade for peace through 
strength. 

I ask you to face frankly the dangers 
which confront us. I ask you to search 
your hearts and then quietly to consider 
again whether this House is serving the 
United States by cutting the mutual 
security bill—by cutting It to a point 
where a sound, highly useful, and 
acutely needed mission cannot be per¬ 
formed. In this situation our best mili¬ 
tary leaders, our most highly respected 
economic thinkers have developed a pro¬ 
gram tailored to the minimum needs of 
ourselves and our European allies. The 
program is to be carried out by men who 
have shown they can be trusted to do an 
economical and businesslike job. 

I urge you with all the power at my 
command to reconsider our tired, de¬ 
spairing action of last Friday night. I 
urge that this House be ready to come 
forward and agree to an amount of eco¬ 
nomic aid which does not strike despair 
in the hearts of our allies, which does 
not cause great Joy in the Kremlin, but 
which demonstrates again that America 
stands at the lead of her allies in the 
free world. 

Mr. Speaker. I am inserting at this 
point in my remarks certain satistlcal 
tables which the Congress should find 
of interest In its consideration of the 
mutual-security bill. 

Projected European military expenditures, 

fiscal J9S2, with and without United States 

economic aid /or two NATO countries 


[Millions of dollars] 


Category 

W ithout 
United 
States 
oeonomic 
aid 

With 

United 

States 

economic 

aid 

In- 

creaso 

Military personnel expendi¬ 




tures. 

1,176 

l,82.<i 

148 

Maintenance and operation_ 

900 

1,130 

230 

Military and other construc¬ 



tion. 

m 

182 

«7 

Ail other operating oosls. 

330 

300 

30 
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Projected European military expenditures, 
fiscal 1952, loith and without United States 
economic aid for two NATO countries^ 
Continued 


IMillions of doIlarR] 


CatORory 

Without 

United 

States 

economic 

aid 

with 

United 

States 

economic 

aid 

In- 

crease 

Major procuruiu«i)t..i 

205 

892 

597 

Ammunition iimi explo- 




SIVCS... 

fW 

220 

17.1 

Aircr.Jt.... 

82 

107 

85 

lrunK|)ort and noncoiu- 
bat whicli'H... 

24 

1.19 

115 

('omhat ^ ehIcU’S . 


135 

75 

Khr» {ind harbor craft_ 


89 

53 

Elect roni(>s and commu¬ 
nications. 

18 

52 

34 

All other major malSriol.. 

22 

85 

63 

Total. 

2,H25 

3,^ 

1.08U 


Pi'oj»'ct»>d Ihiited States economic aid, 


Projections of internal accounts with and 
without Untied States economic assistance 
for 2 NATO countries—fiscal year 1951-52 


[Millions of dollars] 



No 

United 
Stales 
econom¬ 
ic Hid 

0(X),000 
econom¬ 
ic aid 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Oro!'’' national product. 

42. 910 

44. 001 

1,691 

Index of ONE r>cr man- 
year (1951-100). 

KM) 8 

KKl 0 

Total in ailabilllics. 

4;i. 172 

45,307 

2, i:i5 

Consuriiptum. 

I’ci capita civilian con- 
Munption (dollars). 

31,751 

32. 345 

594 

363 

367 


In vest men t (jrioss). 

4. 94.5 

5, .171 

42f) 

Unemployed (tliousaiids) . 

2.100 

1, 017 

4h:i 

Total K'vciuu*. 

8, 

8. 805 

490 

Total cx(H'ndiiui 04 . 

10,451 I 

11, 590 

1,145 

Biidycf doflrit (before coun- 
tt'rp.irt) . 

2,070 

2,731 

655 

Counterpart applied to dof. 
icit. . 

505 

565 

Biidind deOcit (aftei coun* 
terpart) . 

2.070 

2,100 

00 

RoMMines, ns percent of 
Qxr. 

19 5 

19.9 

0 4 

Nonnullt.iry t'Spondilures... 

7.620 

7.091 

65 

Mdltarv extHnulltiires. 

2,826 

3,U05 

1,080 

Milif.iiy exrjenditurcs ns 
IKTcent of ONP. 

€.6 

8.8 

2.2 


United States Watting Ruttian Refugees 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by Drew Pearson, from the Washington 
Post of August 22, 1951: 

The Washington Mbrxy-Oo-Round 
(B y Drew Pearson) 

tTNlTEO STATES WASTXNa EUSSUN BETUOBES 

En Route Through Europe. —^Here are 
some spot observations gathered in various 
parts of Germany regarding one of the most 
important problems we face either In pre¬ 
venting war or winning a war after It gets 
started: 

Frankfort: High Commissioner Jack Mc- 
Cioy, who Is preforming a remarkably line 
Job, Is supposed to be the top man in Ger¬ 
many. He can and does set aside German 
court decrees. He can give or withhold 
American money, the life blood of Europe. 


He can order the American Army to get out 
of this area or Into that. 

But when It comes to Russians escaped 
from behind the iron curtain. MoCloy has 
no Influence with the American Army. It 
flouts his orders. 

Perhaps because of this, the amateur de¬ 
tectives In counterintelligence do such a 
successful Job of alienating these Russian 
escapees that a lot of them decide that 
Russia la better than the much-vaunted 
West and return home. 

Just outside Frankfort Is a Russian 
refugee camp. Its name, its exact location, 
the number of Russians in It are supposed 
to be top secret. Not even McCloy knows 
how many Russians are In It. nor has he 
ever visited it. If the^Army Is ordered by 
McCloy to let anyone Into this camp, the 
Army says “No." 

In this camp at one time were about 2,000 
Russian officers who, disgusted with the Red 
army, had fled to the American aone of Ger¬ 
many. anxious to help the United States. 
But for months they simply sat, ate, and 
were Interviewed by young counter-intelli¬ 
gence agents—ate, sat, and were interviewed; 
ate, slept, and were interviewed 

Some were flown to the United States amid 
a flurry of excitement to report on conditions 
Inside Russia to higher-ups in the Pentagon. 
Some were promised haven in the United 
States. In the end, all were reduced to sit¬ 
ting, waiting, and going to seed—thanks to 
the sterility. Inefficiency and lack of Imagina¬ 
tion of the Army. 

Restless Red Army 

Berlin: Beyond the invisible iron curtain 
in the east aone of Germany are about 
300,000 members of the Red army Living In 
Germany, a country with which they all too 
recently fought a bitter war, these troops 
long had to camp behind barbed wire. 

This was not to keep the German popula¬ 
tion away from them, but to keep the Rus¬ 
sians from deserting. Even so, many of them 
did desert—and more would desert If given 
encouragement or any kind of favorable 
treatment after their arrival In the west. 

Obviously, Moscow knows that these troops, 
living near the west and with no tight border 
control between east and west, constitute 
one of the potential weaknesses of the Red 
army. It also knows that the same thing Is 
true In Austria where Russian troops also live 
near the west and temptation Is strong to 
drift over and sample western glamour. 

Undoubtedly, Moscow also remembers what 
many Americans have forgotten—-that It was 
not the Kaiser’s army that defeated the Czar 
In 1917, but the shrewdness of the German 
general staff In sending Trotsky and Lenin 
In a sealed train from Switzerland Into 
Russia. Moscow certainly should remember 
It, for that was what started the Bolshevik 
revolution and put Stalin where he Is today. 

And, remembering It, Stalin certainly 
doesn’t want it to happen—In reverse—again. 

Kerensky unites 

Munich: Dining in Munich the other 
night, I discussed some of these things with 
gnarled, sprltely Alexander Kerensky, father 
cf the first Russian revolution, who. If not 
upset by Lenin, ’Trotsky, and the German 
general staff, might have saved Russia and 
the world the scourge of communism. 

Kerensky had come to Munich to do a Job 
that has needed doing for years—^wrapping 
all the diverse Russian exile groups into one 
close-knit body In order to do to Stalin what 
Lenin and Trotsky once did to Kerensky. 

In Munich with Kerensky were three other 
top Russians from the United States—Vlada- 
mlr Zenzinov, Prof. I. Kurganov, and Boris 
Nikolayevsky: also, the League of Struggle 
for National Freedom, the National Labor 
Alliance, the Russian National Movement, 
the Union of Soldiers of the Liberation 
Movement, and the Union for the Liberation 
of the Peoples of Russia. 


These groups and leadws- are about as 
diverse as and difficult to get along with ae 
some of the groups within heterogeneous 
Russia; and some, such as the Ukrainians, 
want to solve all "New Russia's" problems 
even before the New Russia is created. 

However, it seemed to me that this meet¬ 
ing of Russian factions In Munich was the 
most encouraging thing that has happened 
for a long time. For If and when they get 
together, they can do two things: 

1. Beam propaganda Into Russia that 
comes from Russians, not from Americans 
who have an ax to grind. 

2. Work out a system for screening recent 
Russian escapees. 


Lett We Forget the Anniversary of 
Hitler’s Attack on Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWia 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUBE OF BEFRESENTA’nVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker. It 
is said that human memory is short. I 
therefore believe it fitting and proper to 
remind ourselves and our Nation that 
September 1,1951, will mark the twelfth 
anniversary of a dark day in the annals 
of world history. 

On September 1, 1939, the world was 
shocked by Hitler’s brutal and complete¬ 
ly unjustified attack on Poland, an inno¬ 
cent and peace-seeking republic. At the 
time, the world little realized what would 
be the tragic effects of that attack. 
There were some here who thought it 
was no concern of ours and could not af¬ 
fect us, seemingly safe and secure, thou¬ 
sands of miles away from the attack. 

The fallacy of their thinking was soon 
evident and we should be reminded of it 
today, as it seems to have been forgotten 
by some who again would like to return 
to the policy of American isolationism. 
The attack on Poland brought about and 
directly caused World War n. the blood¬ 
iest holocaust ever recorded in human 
history, bringing tragedy and suffering 
on all the freedom-loving world, includ¬ 
ing the United States. 

While we think and plan for a new 
Europe with a free German people par¬ 
ticipating in it, let us not forget the Nazi 
gas chambers, their human incinerators 
and their dastardly inhuman plot to 
completely extinguished the Polish na¬ 
tion. Let us make sure that in the new 
free Germany the ugly steel glove of 
Nazism will not be able to get ite grip 
again. 

It would also be worth while in our ac¬ 
tions today to remember that without a 
promise of support from Stalin, Hitler 
would not dare to launch his attack on 
Poland, that Hitler’s Nazism was the as¬ 
sociate and accomplice of Stalin's com¬ 
munism. 

At the very first opportunity, Stalin 
Joined Hitler in dividing Poland between 
them and in the barbaric plot to torture 
and exterminate its people, a plot which 
Is continuing today Just as it did then. 
Concentration camps, executions and de¬ 
portations to Siberian camps continue 
without abatement. 
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The end of World War n brought no 
liberation to Poland. Its people today 
suffer as much as or more than they did 
under Nazi slavery. But let us remember, 
too, that the Polish people have not ac¬ 
cepted defeat and enslavement. The un¬ 
derground movement of rebellion in 
Poland continues stronger than ever. 

Let us on this 1st day of September 
1951, rededicate ourselves to vigilance 
and preparedness and pledge ourselves 
never to relax until the international 
conspiracy, hatched out simultaneously 
in Berlin and Moscow, has been com¬ 
pletely wiped off the face of God’s earth. 

The people of Poland reject the role of 
satellite of Russian communism and de¬ 
mand to be restored to their well-earned 
place among the people of the free world. 
Justice and our own national security re¬ 
quire that we do everything possible to 
wipe out the dark spot on the history of 
the world which appears under date of 
September 1, 1939. 


“Winds’* Penetrating Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ‘ 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 23, 195X 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks m the Record. I 
include the following article by Drew 
Pearson, from the Washington Post of 
August 21. 1951: 

The Washington MERnY-Go-RouND 
(By Drew Pearson) 

“WINDS" PENETRATING IRON CURTAIN 

(Drew Pearson Is again on a tour of Eu¬ 
rope, studying conditions there. HU col¬ 
umn today takes the form of a letter to his 
wife.) 

Munich, Germany. 

Dear L. W.: Driving up toward the Czech 
border the other night, about dusk, I noticed 
a big van lumbering along with a little car 
behind It. The van looked like it was lost 
from our convoy, and we stopped it to in¬ 
quire. 

In the little car behind was your son. He 
was pushing the driver of that big van like 
a terrier biting the heels of a recalcitrant 
bull, because that van contained the most 
Important part of our “Winds of Freedom" 
operation—the messages we were sending 
that night to the people of Czechoslovakia. 

I left the car full of VIPU where I was 
riding and Joined your son, not only because 
I enjoy his company, but to see what It was 
all ab^.ut. What happened was that the 
friendship messages to the Czesh people had 
been late arriving In Munich from Cincin¬ 
nati, and we had to get new messages printed 
in Germany. The latter also were too late 
to Join the main truck convoy which had 
left Munich at noon, so Tyler was commis¬ 
sioned to remain behind to see that the most 
Important part of our operation got to the 
border on time. 

An eerie spectacle 

The trucks were parked on a narrow road 
on the Bavarian hillside almost on a straight 
line toward Pllsen and Prague, the two 
largest cities of Czechoslovakia. 

Arranging a convoy Is a complicated oper¬ 
ation. sompwliiit like loading a circus train, 
and it remitided me of my old tent-wreck- 
XcVIl—App.-236 


ing days. Electric generators are at one end 
of the convoy, though far enough away so 
that no sparks can reach the hydrogen tanks 
used to fill the balloons. These are filled 
inside the truck and launched from its rear 
end. Next come four side-gate trucks for 
rubber balloons. The latter are so big that 
they cannot be filled inside the trucks, so 
the hydrogen tanks are laid sideways with 
a hose extending to the balloon-launching 
tables on the side of the road. 

Tyler operated the valve on the hydrogen 
tank, supervising a crew of three Germans. 
The balloon is inflated with hydrogen until 
It touches two inverted table legs about 4 
feet apart. When It reaches this diameter, 
it Is tied at the bottom and sent on its way 
across the Iron curtain I autographed one 
of these balloons for Gottwald and Stalin. 

Th-i long line of trucks parked alongside 
a Bavarian wheat Stubblefield made a fasci¬ 
nating, eerie spectacle In the night—the gut¬ 
tural German voices, the swish-swish of the 
flowing hydrogen, and the steady, silent 
launching of the big bags as they slipped 
off into the darkness. 

The boys were getting off their missives to 
Pragje pretty regularly—about 1,300, all 
told—when it started to drizzle. We kept 
going for a while, since rain does not im¬ 
pede the balloons. They rise above the 
clouds in no time, but It does get the men 
wet. So at 2 a. m we finally laid off; every¬ 
one was pretty well soaked. 

I sat In the car for a while waiting for the 
rain to stop, but when It didn’t I used the 
excuse that I had to get to the cable office, 
and at 3 a. m. headed back for Munich. I 
am getting old, I guess, and cannot take it. 

Before I left, however, I went down the 
line of murky trucks, trying to find your son. 
I finally located him sitting inside a truck, 
listening to German veterans and former 
prisoners swapping war experiences with 
American OI students—men who had once 
been fighting each other but who now 
worked together launching friendship mes¬ 
sages to another people whom they hoped 
they wouldn’t have to fight, 

Pacifist youth 

Germans, incidentally, supposed to be the 
military master race, seem to me completely 
pacifist. German youngsters are Just as 
unenthusiastic about raising an army as 
your son and other American youngsters are 
about the draft. Sometimes X think it’s 
chiefly the old dodos who are complacent 
about the prospect of war. 

However, I’m convinced that Moscow wants 
to wait a considerable time before it plunges 
the world into war. Its satellite peoples are 
too restless and would turn against the 
Kremlin in case of war. That’s why 1 think 
this balloon deal, coming at this particular 
time, may help. It’s only a drop in the 
bucket, of course, and lots of people will 
pooh-pooh it, but you have to make a start 
some way or other in penetrating the Iron 
curtain. We’ve taken the first step. 

I am very lonesome and anxious to get 
home. It’s rained a lot here end I hope 
you’ve had some of it at home. When I left, 
the pastures were Just about burned up. 
See you soon. 

Drew. 


Weft Virgima Veleraoi’ Boaui 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. M.G. BURNSIDE 

or WEST VXROZmA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. BXmNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 


ord, I should Mke to Insert the follow¬ 
ing letter from His Excellency the Gov¬ 
ernor of the State of West Virginia: 

AUGUST 18.1951* 

Hon. M. O. Burnside, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman : I am Indeed pleased to 
learn that you have Introduced a concurrent 
resolution concerning the granting of per¬ 
mission to West Virginia to pay the veterans’ 
bonus. 

Of coqrse, as you know, we have been work¬ 
ing very hard on this matter, and It is my 
sincere hope that the voluntary restraint 
committee will permit us to sell these bonds. 
I heartily commend you and our other Rep¬ 
resentatives for your efforts In behalf of ob¬ 
taining permission to sell these bonds. We 
all appreciate anything you can do to aid us 
in the matter. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am 

Sincerely yours, 

Oket L. Patteson, 

Governor. 


The FratenuRl Order of Eaglet Fights tho 
Drug Menace 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or MONTAN,\ 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday, August 23,1951 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to call to the attention of my col¬ 
leagues an article by Hon. A. A. Scott 
which appeared in the Eagle, the official 
publication of the FOE, for September 
1951. 

Once again the FOE is in the forefront 
of the fight to help our youth in the cur¬ 
rent campaign against the drug menace. 
My congratulations to this great fra¬ 
ternity and to Judge Scott for the great 
work they are doing and my best wishes 
for their success. They can be assured 
of the lull support of the Congress In 
this worth-while endeavor. 

The article follows: 

Youth and the Drug Menace—Eagles Every¬ 
where Can Plat an Important Role w 
THE Campaign To Save America's Youno 
People From the Evils of the Spreading 
Narcotic Traffic 

(By A. A. Scott) 

Every day we see In our local papers some 
story featuring Juveniles, and now, the latest 
phase of that problem. Juveniles Involved in. 
narcotics. Just how serious Is It, and what 
can we, as Eagles, as good American citizeiui 
and as parents, do to help solve this problem? 
The question is a real challenge to each of us. 

How many really know how serious a situa¬ 
tion the country is facing today with those 
unfortunate people who are addicted to 
narcotics? Very few realize what effects 
drugs actually have on individuals when not 
properly prescribed by a physician and know 
less about what the drugs really are. 

Years ago we were concerned principally 
with opium, cocaine, morphine, and 
heroin—all dangerous and habit-forming. 
Today we are faced with a new drug evil— 
marijuana. In some ways it is the worst we 
have met. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor, mu»t illicit opium 
was smuggled into this country from ships 
arriving from the O.- ent. Opium Is con¬ 
sumed by it3 cdiic.s chiefly by way of the 
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pipe, and as It burns, it {{Ives off a sickly 
sweet odor. Opium smokers say they ox. 
perience pleasant dreams and hallucinations. 
These effects are responsible to a great de¬ 
gree for the continued use of the drug. 

The cocaine habit Is not only one of the 
most seductive but one of the most Injurious 
of all drug habits. Cocaine is definitely habit* 
forming, but the habit is in no way com¬ 
parable to that produced by the overindulg¬ 
ence in any of the opiates—like opium, 
morphine, and heroin—and may be broken 
without great physical discomfort. 

Morphine, like opium, the drug from which 
it is derived, has a tolerance which builds 
up very fast. The average addict, turning 
from the opium pipe to the salts of morphine, 
will dissolve the drug in a small amount of 
water, usually In a spoon. That solution is 
slightly heated over the flame of a match or 
a candle and then drawn into a hypodermic 
syringe through the needle. 

Then there Is heroin. Tolerance for this 
drug builds up very rapidly and its dangers 
for addicts are definitely greater than those 
of the other opiates. For this reason, the 
Government has prohibited the further im¬ 
portation of opium for the manufacture of 
heroin. There is at this time a very limited 
amount of heroin in this country for legiti¬ 
mate medicinal purposes. 

The traffic In illicit heroin has been exten¬ 
sive throughout the world. In the United 
States It has been the prevailing drug on 
the eastern seaboard, morphine over the years 
having been the prevailing drug on the west 
coast In recent years—particularly since 
Pearl Harbor—Mexican heroin seems to have 
gained a foothold In Canada and the Western 
States. 

Heroin Is used by the addict in much the 
same way as is morphine—usually by means 
of the hypodermic needle. 

Juveniles, like adults, have their varying 
likes and dislikes, and cycles are apparent In 
crimes and drug practices. First, we had 
careless parents, leaving their nembutal or 
sodium amytal pills lying around for young¬ 
sters to find These are often referred to by 
teen-agers as "goof balls" or "yellow Jackets.’* 
Then we had the benzedrine inhalers which 
kids would break open and soak In Cokes. 
All of these fads or fancies were experimented 
with to make the youngster "feel high" or 
"get a kick out of life," as the kids put it. 

Now. we are confronted with the most 
popular type of dangerous narcotic—mari¬ 
juana. 1 definitely feel that public enemy 
No. 1 is no snarling human criminal, but 
the marijuana traffic that Is growing rapidly 
in this Nation and throughout the world. 
This drug disrupts and destroys the power 
of the brain and produces visions of grandeur 
and ruthless power that result in crime and 
degeneracy. 

In recent years the peddlers of this drug 
have been tr^ng to give marijuana to school 
children, knowing that once the habit is 
formed they will have a new victim and a 
steady customer. In my opinion, this Is a 
crime worse than murder because, deliber¬ 
ately and for profit, it breeds degenerates 
and murderers. 

There was a time when law-enforcement 
officers felt that the best way to deal with 
the increasing popularity of marijuana was 
to say little or nothing about it. They felt 
that to discuss this product would only lead 
to increased curiosity about it and cause 
adventuroiu young people to experiment 
with It. 

I feel that the time for silence is now long 
past. During recent years this menace has 
spread like wildfire throughout the United 
States. It seems to have started In the 
South and it has spread throughout the 
Nation and to Canada as well. 

By way of contrast, opium, morphine, 
and heroin are hypnotic drugs. Their effects 
are sedative. All the opium user wants Is 
his opium and to be left alone. From opium* 


however, he usually goes on to the use of 
morphine, which is about 10 times as strong 
as opium, or to heroin, several tlmeB more 
potent than morphine. 

At first the result of his addiction Is a 
mere stupor. Then his appetite for food 
disappears, resulting In a pallor and an 
emaciated appearance. He loses his sense 
of cleanliness and the power to differentiate 
between right and wrong. These effects be¬ 
come more and more pronounced until 
finally the result Is complete physical and 
mental deterioration. 

Almost from the beginning he is lost to 
society and his dear ones. All sense of obli¬ 
gation vanishes and he becomes Incapable 
of working or obtaining a livelihood in a 
legitimate manner. The plight of his fam¬ 
ily, even its suffering or starvation, does 
not touch him, and he is completely immune 
to the tears and pleadings of his dependents. 

Almost all such addicts eventually become 
criminals, and their crimes represent the 
direct results of their addiction and the 
direct results being their mental deteriora¬ 
tion, together with the uncontrolled crav¬ 
ing for the drug which must be satisfied at 
all costs 

Unlike the opiates, marijuana is an ex¬ 
citant drug. It attacks the central nervous 
system and violently affects sensory percep¬ 
tions. Singularly enough, there is no way of 
knowing what effect it will have m a par¬ 
ticular case, as it may affect one person In 
one way and another in the opposite manner. 

A person under the Influence of mari¬ 
juana may believe himself so small that ho 
is afraid to step off a curbstone Into the 
street. Or he may feel himself of enormous 
size and of superhuman strength and pas¬ 
sion, and in that condition he is likely to 
commit crimes foreign to his normal person¬ 
ality. Time and space are obliterated or 
perceived in fantastic fashions. 

The u.ser of this drug may not feel the 
restraints of gravitation. He may suddenly 
get the idea that his best friends or his 
own family are about to take his life; under 
this delusion ho may kill them. Passions 
may become uncontrollable, resulting In re¬ 
volting crimes. In fact, no act Is too bizarre 
or horrible for the crazed user of marijuana. 
And because of Its peculiar effects, this drug, 
unlike opium, morphine, and heroin, is the 
immediate and direct cause of the crimes 
committed. 

Marijuana is obtained from a weed com¬ 
monly known as Indian hemp. It is used 
in cigarettes These are. In the language 
of the street and the underworld, referred 
to as reefers, muggles, weeds, hot hay, or 
Indian hay. In recent years the habit has 
been taken up by young people—sometimes 
by mere children who would not have occa¬ 
sion to encounter other forms of narcotics. 

Fortunately, marijuana is not habit form. 
Ing to the extent that most other drugs 
are. A person addicted to other narcotics 
will experience actual physical pain—some¬ 
times excruciating torture—when deprived 
of his drug, while the marijuana user will 
at most feel a mere craving much like the 
user of tobacco or alcohol. 

Until 6 years ago my own State—Call- 
fornlar—experienced few, if any, problems 
relating to the use of narcotics by Juveniles. 
However, an alarming percentage of our 
cases in the past few years have Involved 
persons under 21 years of age. This is gen¬ 
erally In the use of marijuana, but it has 
been noted that many of these youngsters 
have graduated from that drug to the use 
of heroin, which Is recognised as the most 
dangerous of all narcotics to use. 

So far as narcotic drugs are concerned, 
there appear to be three definite steps in the 
juvenile problem—alcohol, then marijuana, 
and then the third and final step, one of 
the opiates, usually heroin. 

It may be interesting to note that In Los 
Angeles County during the year 1960. 615 


cases involving marijuana were handled by 
our superior court, as compared to 414 oasea 
involving heroin, opiates, cocaine, and others. 
This gives the recMler some Indication as to 
the prevalency of marijuana. 

As compared to this large number of cases 
In the adult court, 56 boys and 7 girls under 
the age of 18 figured in cases handled In the 
Los Angeles Juvenile Court over the same 
period. 

This brings me to a point that 1 think 
should be stressed; We should not glamorize 
cases of youngsters Involved with dope— 
and particularly we should not emphasize 
the statements of unfortunate juveniles who 
try to justify their use of the drug by telling 
of the thrill that they obtain by its use. 
After all, we must not forget that they are 
kids, anxious to try something new, and If 
we are going to remind them constantly 
of the unfortunate experiences of other chil¬ 
dren who have fallen Into this habit, we 
should, at the same time, warn them of the 
terrible effects these drugs have on their 
bodies and minds. 

I think the challenge which we must face 
is that of full cooperation with law-enforce¬ 
ment agencies to see to It that all peddlers 
are brought to the attention of the law and 
prosecuted to the utmost. Most enforce¬ 
ment officers are always happy to receive 
help from Interested citizens. 

In our national youth-guidance program 
we have emphasized the need for close 
cooperation with law enforcement on the 
part of all subordinate aeries. What better 
way can we serve our community, and par¬ 
ticularly our children, than by sitting down 
with our chief of police or Juvenile officers 
to ascertain If such a problem exists In our 
community, and offer our assistance in 
destroying this drug cancer that endangers 
our futiire citizens? 


The Coming Betrayal of Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. B. CARROLL REECE 

OP TENNK8SEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include the following communi¬ 
cation I have from Ex-Naval Lt. W. H. 
Evans, Jr., because of his comments upon 
the proposed Japanese peace treaty; 

Edgewatek, Md.. August 23.1951 
The Honorable B. Cabroll Reece, 

House Office Building, 

Washingt(m, D. C. 

Dear Conchucssman Reece: In spite of the 
fact that the Trumanltes have revoked my 
commission as a naval officer, they cannot 
revoke my oath of allegiance to my country. 

Consequently, I feel that it Is my duty to 
send you the enclosed article on the Coming 
Betrayal of Japan, which l have written in 
an attempt to arouse our countrymen to the 
impending disaster. 

My answer to the Acbeson Democrats and 
Truman Republicans la Ood bless Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur.. He is lor the United 
States first, last, and alwajfv. 

Most resiMictfuny. 

W. H. IvAWB, Jr., 
Ex-Naval Lieutenant. 


The Comxwo Bbteatax. or Japan 
The proposed Japanese Peace Treaty that 
ts to be B^ned in San Francisco Is a clever 
plan designed for the purpose of enabling 
communism to triumph in Japan. As a 
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quick glance, this peace treaty may strike 
the unsuspecting reader as being a lair 
and generous offer. However, upon careful 
examination and consideration of all the 
possible Implications of the various articles, 
it becomes clearly evident that the State 
Department once again Is placing the In¬ 
terests of Communist Russia above those 
of the United States. 

There ere four major betrayals In this 
treaty which should be pointed out to the 
American people before it is too late: 

X. ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF ROOSEVELT'S YALTA 
BETRAYAL 

Section (c) of article 2 of the Impending 
treaty states: 

“Japan renounces all right, title, and claim 
to the Kurile Islands, and to that portion 
of Sakhalin and the Islands adjacent to It 
over which Japan acquired sovereignty as 
a consequence of the Treaty of Portsmouth 
Of September 5, 1906." 

According to this cleverly worded state¬ 
ment, the secret agreement of the Yalta be¬ 
trayal whereby Communist Russia was given 
the Kurile Islands and southern Sakhalin 
is acknowledged as binding. So secret was 
this protocol that it was not released until 
1 year after Roosevelt's sell-out at Yalta 
In February 1945 when Japan already was 
beaten and suing for peace. 

Natvirally. the Acheson Democrats and 
Truman Republicans will deny that this 
article acknowledges the Yalta betrayal but 
they cannot whitewash the facts. 

If this article does not acknowledge Com¬ 
munist Russia's claim to the Kurile Islands 
and southern Sakhalin then why is Japan 
being stripped of these two pieces of her 
territory which are so essential to her de¬ 
fense and important to her economy? The 
whole world knows that no other nation 
could conceivably get the Kurile Islands and 
southern Sakhalin except Communist Rus¬ 
sia. It is a subtle way of legally giving the 
territories to the U. S. 8. R. without directly 
admitting it. 

Everyone who reads this section should 
Immediately get a map of the Far East and 
spread It before them. It can plainly be 
seen that the Kurile Islands and southern 
Sakhalin are two daggers pointing at the 
Japanese home island of Hokkaido, Kun- 
ashlrl, the southernmost Kunle Island Is 
only about 10 miles from Hokkaido, south¬ 
ern Sakhalin Is separated from Hokkaido by 
the narrow Soya Strait which is only 25 
miles wide. 

The Treaty of Portsmouth of September 
5, 1905, ending the Russo-Japanese War 
awarded southern Sakhalin to Japan be- 
cau.se President Theodore Roosevelt clearly 
saw that it was essential for Japan's defense 
against the surging tide of Tsarist imperial¬ 
ism Moreover, Japan had and has Just as 
much claim, if not more, to territory In this 
region because Russia looted all of It from 
China In the first place. 

Moreover, there are important Ashing 
grounds In the Sea of Okhotsk that were an 
Important part of the Japanese economy. 
The Japanese are now barred from these 
areas since the Kurile Islands and Southern 
Sakhalin are in the possession of the Com¬ 
munist enemy. 

This territorial provision of the peace 
treaty with Japan Is keeping in line with the 
Roosevelt-Truman-Acheson policy of making 
th: world safe for communism. 

2. TROOP WITHDRAWAL 

Section (a) of article 6 reads: 

"All occupation forces of the Allied Powers 
shall be withdrawn from Japan as soon as 
possible after the coming into force of the 
present treaty, and In any case not later 
than 90 days thereafter. Nothing In this pro¬ 
vision shall, however, prevent the stationing 
or retention of foreign armed forces In Jap¬ 
anese territory imder or In consequence of 


any bilateral or multilateral agreements 
which have been or may be made between 
one or more of the Allied Powers, on the on# 
hand, and Japan on the other." 

The possible implications of this proposed 
present the most Immediate danger to the 
retention of Japan as a member of the anti¬ 
communist nations. It could readily force 
Japan Into going Communist. A careful 
analysis of the above quotation shows that 
events could be made to follow this pattern. 

All American troops could be withdrawn 
after 90 days at the request of a Japanese 
Government that felt unable to accept cer¬ 
tain Intolerable conditions of a bilateral 
agreement Intentionally forced upon It by the 
American pro-Communist State Department. 
The Japanese would have to reject such con¬ 
ditions or else lose a vote of conAdence. 
Without American bases and troops in Ja¬ 
pan, the Japanese would be an easy prey 
to communism from within or without. Re¬ 
member how close southern Sakhalin and 
the Kuriles are to Japan and the Communist 
Japanese army, reported to bo training In 
Sakhalin. 

Another fact to bear in mind Is that it 
would be possible for the U. S. B. R. to offer 
to return the Kurile Islands and Southern 
Sakhalin to Japan under a bilateral agree¬ 
ment In exchange for the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops and bases from Japan. The 
Communists are willing to execute a minor 
strategic retreat now In order to be able 
to cleverly bring Japan into the Communist 
orbit. The Soviet Union has nothing to 
lose and everything to gain by such an 
arrangement. 

Perhaps this speculation may sound fan¬ 
tastic but it must be remembered that the 
same thing was said about China when the 
Inevitable conclusions of Yalta, the Marshall 
mission to China, and the effects of the em¬ 
bargo upon supplies to Nationalist China 
were pointed out. 

The pro-Oommunlst tactics of the State 
Department are repeating themselves again 
In Asia. 

3. IMPOSSIBLE REPARATIONS 

The Arst two paragraphs of article 14 state: 

"It is recognized that, although Japan 
should in principle pay reparation for the 
damage and suffering caused by it during 
the war, nevertheless Japan lacks the capac¬ 
ity. If it Is to maintain a viable economy, to 
make adequate reparation to the Allied Pow¬ 
ers and at the same time meet its other 
obligations. 

"However, (1) Japan will promptly enter 
Into negotiations with Allied Powers so de¬ 
siring, whose present territories were occu¬ 
pied by Japanese forces and damaged by 
Japan, with a view to assisting to compen¬ 
sate those countries for the cost of repairing 
the damage done, by making availabl'^, the 
skills and Industry of the Japanese people in 
manutacturing, salvaging, and other services 
to be rendered to the Allied Powers in ques¬ 
tion Such arrangements shall avoid the 
imposition of additional liabilities on other 
Allied Powers, and, where the manufacturing 
of raw materials Is called for, they shall be 
supplied by the Allied Powers in question, 
BO as not to throw any foreign exchange 
burden upon Japan " 

Section (a) clearly admits that It is utterly 
Impossible, from an economic viewpoint, for 
Japan to pay any reparations whatsoever for 
the simple and realistic reason that the 
Japanese economy cannot stand the added 
burden of reparations. 

Nevertheless, the very next paragraph de¬ 
mands that the Japanese process raw mate¬ 
rials Into Anlshed products, do salvage work, 
and "other services” (the Joker covering a 
wide Aeld which perhaps Is another type of 
reparation or loot). In plain language, the 
Japanese economy must pay reparations in 
the form of using their industrial plants, 
labor, salvaging facilities, and other services 
without receiving any compensation. 


Not only would these services be proAtless 
for Japan and actually wear down her ecem- 
omy without compensation, but also a tre¬ 
mendous portioh of her Industrial fdbllltles 
would have to be diverted from engaging in 
proAtable trade to sustain the nation. 

In one paragraph, the State Department 
views the situation from a realistic and pro- 
American viewpoint, but follows it up im¬ 
mediately In the very next paragraph with a 
plan designed to wreck Japan economically 
in order to force her into the Communist 
orbit more rapidly. 

4. SIGNERS OF THE PEACE TREATY 

The last major proof that the peace treaty 
favors communism is the provision allowing 
Japan to sign either with Nationalist or 
Communist China or neither one. 

Now. it is time to remember that the Pa- 
clAc war began In 1937 when Japan Invaded 
China, and ended In September 2, 1945, with 
the surrender aboard the U. S. S. Missouri In 
Tokyo Bay. The Nationalist Chinese fought 
the Japanese for eight long and bitter years 
while the United States sold war materials 
to the Japanese invaders and gave no effec¬ 
tive help until after Pearl Harbor. 

After Roosevelt and his clique had baited 
the Japanese Into Aghting the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Netherlands in or¬ 
der that he could save Britain and Commu¬ 
nist Russia, Nationalist China still was neg¬ 
lected even though it detained Japanese 
troops that otherwise would have conquered 
India and Australia thereby prolonging the 
war and perhaps making the Japanese Em¬ 
pire impregnable 

Chlatig Kai-shek could have had peace 
with Japan any time after 1941 on honorable 
terms and he would have been much better 
off than he is today after being betrayed by 
the Roosevelt-Truman-Churchlll-Acheson- 
Marshall combination. In spite of the 
tempting offers proposed by Japan, Nation¬ 
alist China remained a faithful and impor¬ 
tant ally in the war against Japan. 

China’s reward was Yalta, the Marshall 
mission to China, embargo, and now exclu¬ 
sion from the Japanese peace treaty. The 
next step will be the expulsion of Nationalist 
China from the UN end the loss of Formosa. 

The record of the PaciAc war proves that 
only the following should be eligible to sign 
the Japanese peace treaty In the following 
order: 

Nationalist China, for being the nation 
that fought Japan for the longest period of 
time even when her future allies sold war 
materials to Japan and who never thought of 
betraying ber allies. 

The United States, for saving Asia from 
Japanese conquest and defeating Japan al¬ 
most singlehanded. 

Great Britain, for Aghting an important 
delaying action and later returning to the 
offensive against the Japanese. 

Australia, Its Ane record speaks for Itself. 

Canada, same as Australia. 

New Zealand, same as Australia. 

The Philippines, loyalty to the United 
States, defense of Bataan, fought bravely as 
a free nation, for Its Independence was al¬ 
ready promised, extremely effective under¬ 
ground, fought as free men and not colonial 
subjects. 

The Netherland, heroic although hopeless 
defense against the Japanese. 

No other nation should sign the treaty as 
they did not give any assistance noteworthy 
of rendering them eligible to determine the 
treaty provisions or sign It. 

These nations should not have the privi¬ 
lege of signing the treaty for the stated 
reasons. 

Burma, never at war with Japan as a na¬ 
tion and part of the British Empire until 
after VJ-day. 

Ceylon, same as Burma. 

India, same as Burma. 
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' Indonesia, never at wvr with Japan as a 
nation and port of tbe Dutch XmpU'e until 
after VJ-day. 

PaklitAn, as Burma, 

Soviet Union. 8-day looting ol an already 
defeated Japan. CXimmunlst Russia has no 
right Whatsoever to sign tbe treaty. 

It is a complete farce to allow the above 
nations to sign while not allowing Natlcmal- 
ist China to do likewise. 

In reference to Communist China, that 
government is merely a satellite of the U. 
B. S. R. so she can be Included under the 
Soviet Union. 

The “Joker” In the treaty signing Is the 
statement that Japan can refuse to sign 
with either Nationalist China or Communist 
China, the province of the U. 8. 8. R. As 
Japan wants to trade with the mainland, 
she must have relations with the control¬ 
ling power there. 

If and when Japan signs with Red China, 
then the clamor for admission of Red China 
to the pro-Communlst United Nations will 
Increase. The plan to recognise Red China 
and abandon Nationalist China takes an¬ 
other step near completion. 

The administration Is already pro-Com- 
munist with particular emphasis upon the 
State Department. If the Senate ratWes this 
treaty, then it also falls Into this same classi¬ 
fication. 

This Is an appeal to all Americans to pro¬ 
test this treaty designed to force Japan to 
go Communist and, with Japan, all of Asia 
will Inevitably follow. 

With her Asiatic flank secure, the U. 8. 
S. R. will no longer have the threat of a 
two-front war thereby enabling her to con¬ 
centrate against Europe. 


Federal Deposit Insuraace Corporatioa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 

or pBinrBTtVANu 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. £UE!LLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission to extend my 
remarks, I am Including two editorials, 
one from the Philadelphia Inquirer and 
one from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
One day last week news came to me 
that the president of a bank In one of 
the towns in my district had taken il¬ 
licitly from his bank over a period of 
years more than $600,000, double the 
amount of its capital and surplus. 

In years gone by, this news would have 
resulted in panic throughout the com¬ 
munity, in individual inconvenience or 
suffering while affairs of the bank were 
investigated and liquidated, and even in 
harmful repercussions in banks there 
or in other communities where there 
existed no need for alarm. 

In the present case, no depositor need 
fear any loss nor will there be any dis¬ 
ruption of the economic life of the com¬ 
munity. Federal Deposit Insurance Cor¬ 
poration as soon as it heard of the situa¬ 
tion. stepped in promptly, pledged its re¬ 
sources to prevent loss to depositors of 
the bank and arranged that all deposdts 
be taken over by another insured bank 
In the community. 

The legi.slation creating the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation was spon¬ 
sored and passed in 1933 during the 


Democratic administration of Ptanklln 
D. Roosevelt. 

Not enough can be said about the 
splendid record of FDIC in proteetiiig 
depositors In Insured banks during the 
past 17% years. When you consider 
that no depositor of an insured bank has 
suffered a penny's loss since May 1944, 
and that depositors* losses during the 
preceding 10 years were infinitesimal— 
when you realize that Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation has repaid to the 
Treasury Its initial Government capi¬ 
tal of $280,000,000 plus more than $80,- 
000.000 in interest, all in addition to car¬ 
ing for deposit insurance losses and ad¬ 
ministrative expenses while accumulat¬ 
ing a deposit Insurance fund that today 
exceeds $1,260,000,000. 

As evidence that mine is not an iso¬ 
lated opinion, I should like to insert In 
the Record editorials from representa¬ 
tive newspapers in Pennsylvania which 
reflect the esteem in which FDIC Is held 
by the people of that State; 

(From the Philadelphia hunUrer of August 
17. 19611 

NSW KSiraiKOTON AND TBS PDIC 

Bmbezslement of $600,000—one-fifth of its 
resources—from the Parnassus National 
Bank, of New Kensington, Pa., is a grim per¬ 
sonal tragedy to the accused bank president, 
his family, his friends and associates. 

Twenty years ago, this affair would have 
been a tragedy as well to thousands of de¬ 
positors, tor it would have meant closing of 
the bank. Today the bank remains open, 
checks of depositors are honored, and not 
one. It Is announced, will lose a penny. 

This is due to one of the most sensible 
reforms of our times, the insurance of bank 
deposits, through the Federal Deposit In¬ 
surance Corporation. This agency, created 
in 1833, is supported by payments of mem¬ 
ber banks. In an emergency, it can borrow 
from the Treasury but never has done so. 

Before 1933 the closing of a bank was a 
disaster of the first magnitude, often to a 
whole community. Beginning in 1933, de¬ 
positors of insured banks were protected up 
to $5,000 of depoelts, and more recently up 
to $10,000. In many cases, the FDIC also 
saved the bank, by reorganisation. 

A few comparative figures are interesting. 
United States bank faUures ran from 500 to 
900 a year from 1925 to 1929. In 1930 there 
were 1.352; in 1932, 1,456; in 1933, 4,004. By 
1941 there were only eight, in 1944 only one. 
In 1945 and 1946 none, in 1947 one. In 
1948 none, and so on. What a difference the 
PDIC made. 

New Kensington knows that, gratefully, 
today. 

(From the Pittsburgh Post-Gaaette of 
August 18,19511 
Procxess in Banking 

There was a time not long ago when a 
$600,000 bank embeazlement would have 
caused more dismay than astonishment. 
Now. happily, the situation is reversed. 
Thanks to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, depositors in the Parnassus 
National Bank of New Kensington will lose 
nothing as a result of the bank president's 
Inoredlblp defalcations. 

The FDIC was organised under authority 
of the Banking Act ol 1933. All banks 
which are members ol the Federal Reserve 
System are. under the law. insured under the 
permanent Insurance plan and are subject 
to periodic checks by Federal examiners. 
That being the case. deposltorB must wonder 
how the president of the Parnassus Bank 
could get away with bis manipulations over 
a period of 16 years. They must conclude 
that the examiners were woefully Inept or 


that the bank oSlolal was a wlaard at oov«r> 
tog hlB tbef ta. 

Actually, banka probably never wlU reach 
a point at which their funds are thcft-proof« 
Periodically, we m\ut learn to our amase- 
zuent that Bome trusted pillar of the busi¬ 
ness community haa hit upon a scheme by 
which he can, for a time, rob his customers. 

There is satisfaction, however, in the 
knowledge that insured banks are closely 
supervised and that techniques for detecting 
thefts are constantly being improved. It Is 
becoming increasingly difficult to loot a bank 
from within and. In those rare Instances 
where it is done, the depositor is not ruined. 
That represents considerable progress in 
banking. 


Use of Anthracite Coal in the Northeastern 
Part of the United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PBNNSTtVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 23, 1951 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
Include the following article from the 
Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent of 
August 19,1951: 

Ahthracite Is Ussd To Heat Millions or 

Homes in Nobtheastbkn Paet of United 

fiTATlES — WyOMINO VALLEY OUTBTANDIMO 

PxoDucTioN Cenxkb IN Ftve-Counxy Reoion 

OF State 

All but an Insignificant amount of the 
anthracite produced In the United States— 
something over 99 percent—is mined in a 
small section of Pennsylvania. 

You could put all the mines of this anthra¬ 
cite-producing area In a circle with only a 
12-mile radius—but that little circle has 
enriched the United States so far with 
$10,000,000,000 worth of bard coal. 

Also, there are 150 years of mining still left 
in the five-county region of northeastern 
Pennsylvania at current production rates. 

Anthracite Is one of two principal types 
of coal. There are four distinct, rather nar¬ 
row, canoe-shaped anthracite fields of north¬ 
eastern Pennsylvania In which are located 
many cities and towns, including this city, 
Scranton, Pottsville, Bhamokin, Hazelton, 
and Mahanoy City. 

VAttlETT OF USES 

Anthracite's place In American history ever 
since hard coal began to he mixed in consid¬ 
erable quantities early in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury has been of the greatest Importance. 
It has heated millions of homes, powered 
scores of industries in war and peace, and 
has contributed to the well-being of the 
whole country. 

Cool is used in prodigious quantities be¬ 
cause, directly or indirectly, it heats a large 
percentage of all buildings, drives a large 
portion of all factory engines, railroad trains, 
streetcars, and steamships, and must be "sed 
In about the same quantity to make steel as 
Iron ore itself. 

Over half of all the electricity and most of 
the manufactured gas are made from coal. 
Electricity provides much of our artificial 
light and power and makes possible our 
inoviee. radios, and countless appliances. 
Coal, gas, and electricity together cook the 
food of city folks and of many more In towns 
and In the countryside, 

NEW DXSCOVEEZBfi rHOSC COAL 

In addition, many of the newest discov¬ 
eries of science stem from a lump of coal, 
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Modern chemistry has employed coal for 
such useful things as sulfa drugs, vitamins, 
fibers, rubber, fertlllners, dyes, perfumes, 
disinfectants, insecticides, and paints. 

In 1930, 32 producing companies in the 
anthracite field formed the Anthracite In¬ 
stitute for the purpose of protecting and 
increasing the market for the product 
through research, equipment development, 
trade and consumer education. 

Located In this city. Anthracite Institute 
obtains technical information on all uses of 
anthracite, develops new methods of burn¬ 
ing hard coal with greater convenience at 
lower cost, and tests equipment designed to 
help manufacturers maintain high perform¬ 
ance and Improve their products. 

All but 10 percent of the anthracite mined 
in northeastern Pennsylvania Is sold In the 
northeastern section of the United States, a 
12-State area Including the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. The rest goes to Canada, which 
takes 7 percent of production, and other 
States. 

More than half of the people engaged in 
commodity production through the an¬ 
thracite region are employed In the hard 
coal Industry. A high level of employment 
in anthracite Invariably means a high level 
of prosperity throughout the entire Nation. 

The Immediate outlook for anthracite Is 
encouraging, primarily because of the large 
over-all demand for all fuels. Most people 
who burn anthracite are In the lower middle 
and low income groups, equal to 70 percent 
of the population. Although these people 
do not have as much money per family unit 
as those in the higher brackets, there are a 
great many more of them and, consequently, 
they burn more coal. 

Anthracite’s fortunes have risen and fallen 
with the tides of national prosperity. It has 
been shown that the annual output of all 
our gold, silver, lead and zinc mines Is worth 
less than two-thirds of the value of an¬ 
thracite production. 

By the time anthracite has heated 5,000,000 
homes In a dozen States, these black lumps 
of coal have added to the economic well¬ 
being of the railroads which carry It, the 
dealers who sell It. all the employees In¬ 
volved In Its mining and distribution, and 
the benefit of mankind. 


Socialiim It Not for Ut 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en¬ 
titled “Socialism Is Not for Us,” written 
by Ralph S. Yohe and published in the 
August 18, 1951, issue of the Prairie 
Parmer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SocuLisM Is Not for Us 
(B y Ralph S. Yohe) 

When I sailed for America recently, after 
several months’ study of European agricul¬ 
ture, our ship put In at Bergen, Norway, 
at 4 o’clock In the afternoon. It was loaded 
with American tourists. 

People streamed off the ship to make their 
last purchases before leaving Europe. But 
all the stores were closed. Norway needed 
those American dollars. 


Why were all the stores closed at 4 o'clock? 
Because that's the time the Government saya 
stores must close. The stores might have 
remained open late under special permit from 
the police. But they would also have needed 
a permit from the labor department to work 
their people overtime. 

And it Is doubtful if the clerks would have 
worked overtime anyway, because the Gov¬ 
ernment would take that much more of their 
pay In taxes. 

A man making $2,600 In Norway, a very 
good wage there, must pay nearly $1,000 In¬ 
come tax. Fifty-nine percent of Norway’s 
national income goes for taxes. ”What can 
I do with my money?” the clerk would say. 
*'I can’t buy an automobile or any of the 
other things I would like to have. The 
prices are just completely out of reach. 
Then I probably could not get a permit. 
Really the only luxury that I can afford is 
time off. The Government can’t tax that.” 

And so the Norwegian workman has one 
of the most liberal vacation systems in the 
world. He just doesn’t see any sense In 
working overtime. So he takes time off. 

Yet. this Is the one national luxiiry Nor¬ 
way cannot afford Just now. 

“Sure. I'm against socialism.” you say. 
"The people will never vote In socialism in 
this country.” But hold on. Lot’s see what 
is happening right here at home. 

Congress has just passed a controls bill. 
Many politicians scream that It is not 
enough. We need stronger and tighter con¬ 
trols to cure inflation, they say. Even so, the 
bill will control the price you pay for a new 
suit of clothes, a new dress, a can of toma¬ 
toes, or a new automobile. Indirectly It will 
control the price you can get for a bushel 
of wheat, a veal calf, or a dozen eggs. 

Many economists have urged that it would 
be far better to control Inflation by curbs on 
credit and money supply, thrift In Govern¬ 
ment spending, and pay-as-you-go taxes. 

But Instead of using these, we are gallop¬ 
ing Into price fixing, rationing, and subsidies. 
Anyone who puts up a voice in opposition 
finds himself labeled a tool of vested Interest. 

Before you buy this plg-ln-a-poke. let’s 
look at what the so-called planners have 
done In other parts of the world. Let’s see 
where we are headed. 

Here Is what happened In Britain. 

All prices and wages were fixed by gov¬ 
ernment during the first part of the war, at 
about 1939 levels. British troops were being 
pushed off the French coast at Dunkerque. 
Prowling packs of submarines were sinking 
supply ships. One could hardly argue that 
Britain did not need controls. 

The war was won; controls stayed on. 
And this could happen here. 

If we In America accept a controlled econ¬ 
omy for the duration of world tension, wo 
may never be able to shake It off. We’ve set 
the stage for the economic planners in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Let's see how these controls have worked 
out In Britain. 

Allan Brldger works in a steel mill in 
Wales. His wage Is stabilized according to 
the cost-of-llvlng Index. His wife goes down 
to the grocery and buys their food at what 
the government says she can afford to pay. 

Nearby the government buys Farmer 
Fraser's wheat and milk at “cost of produc¬ 
tion” prices. The difference, a big differ¬ 
ence, comes out of taxes. 

But both Steel Worker Brldger and Parmer 
Fraser are taxpayers and their taxes are not a 
part of the cost-of-llvlng Index. 

Businessman Smith has a drug store on 
the corner In the village. He doesn't have 
to worry about someone putting a drug store 
on the opposite corner. To start a new busi¬ 
ness, the other fellow would have to have « 
permit. 

And so long as Smith is on this corner, 
the other fellow would have a pretty hard 
time getting a permit. With such lack of 
competition, small wonder Druggist Smith 


carries few lines of merchandise and the cus¬ 
tomer waits to be served. 

The operator of a moderately sized filling 
station In Scotland told me he kept one per¬ 
son busy merely filling out forms, checking 
rations and dealing with Government con¬ 
trol officers. For the Government has set up 
bureaus which check and countercheck all 
permits and rations. 

Taxpayers Brldger and Fraser find more of 
their tax money going to support a grow¬ 
ing staff of Government employees. And 
what Is equally bad, when they buy a gal¬ 
lon of gasoline, a suit of clothes, or a new 
house, the manufacturer, the retail store, 
and the contractor has added to the price 
the salaries of almost an equal number of 
people who do nothing but negotiate with 
the people In the Government. 

Socialism supplies Its own opiate. Actu¬ 
ally, steel worker Brldger Is afraid to see 
controls lifted. It might upset his world 
and make him work harder. Farmer Fraser 
doesn’t want the Government to step out 
of agriculture. 

It would mean that he would have to be¬ 
come more efficient and stop farming on a 
cost plus basis. Businessman Smith without 
his permits to limit competition would find 
he would have to get down and dig to stay 
in business. He shudders at the thought. 

And In the end everyone Is worse off, for 
there are fewer bushels of wheat and less 
meat, fewer suits of new clothes, fewer new 
schools, and not only that, they cost more. 

An act of the British or Norwegian Parlia¬ 
ment cannot make more eggs, more meat, 
more milk, or more houses for its people. 
There is only what has been produced. Par¬ 
liaments may divide, but this doesn’t create 
more. The only way the British or Norwe¬ 
gians can have more meat or more milk Is 
through productive work. 

These countries can guarantee security to 
their people only to the extent of their total 
production. The road to abundance lies 
through greater production. 

Nor will controls, regulations, price ceil¬ 
ings and rationing cure inflation in these 
countries or In our country. 

When production Is stifled, these socialistic 
devices are at best only dams that must be 
built higher and higher to hold back a 
moimtlng flood of excess money, 

OOVERNMKNT RUNS THINGS 

In most European socialistic countries the 
government runs the coal mines, the power 
companies, the railroads, the bus companies, 
along with other public utilities. They run 
them just as we do our post-office system 
here, and. like our own post office, they have 
their hands deep In the taxpayer’s pocket. 

For It Is much easier to subsidize these 
industries than put In efficient methods that 
will make them pay. 

It can’t happen in America? Have you 
noticed Washington’s recent promotion cam¬ 
paign for Government-owned electric-power 
plants? 

The European Socialist Party member can 
give long reasons why their planned economy 
is far better than a haphazard free economy. 

But, more often than not, the economy Is 
not planned on hard, cold economics. It Is 
Just plain politics. 

Some formula adopted on the spiu* of the 
moment becomes a religion. Government Is 
afraid to change it. 

CAUSES or SOCZAUSM 

Bad practices by business, labor, and agri¬ 
culture can make the time ripe for socialism. 
When businessmen resort to monopolies, 
when labor does the same by slow-down tech¬ 
niques and padded jobs, and agriculture de¬ 
mands special government protection, social¬ 
ism gets ready to move in. This la a lesson 
we should remember in America. 

The greatest bulwark against socialism is 
an active Industry, highly competitive, that 
brings more good things to more people. 
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In my trayels from country to country, 
1 ran into large numbers of young people who 
wanted to come to America. When I asked 
them why, they would answer, ‘‘There la op¬ 
portunity there.*' I never heard anyone say 
he wanted to go to Great Britain or Norway 
because "there is security there." 

You see. though clothed in the garb of 
liberalism, the Socialist is actually a conserv¬ 
ative at heart. He Is afraid of the future; 
he fears a dynamic, expanding economy be¬ 
cause it involves risk; he is afraid of risks: 
he will settle for freeaing the present pattern 
of things; and be buys a kind of security for 
today with the opportunity of tomorrow. 

Socialism Is an aspirin economy. For a 
time it makes the country’s faltering econ¬ 
omy feel better. What at first seems to be 
a stabilteation of the eisonomy turns out to 
be the first symptoms of rigor mortis, and 
business continues to lie In bed. afraid to 
exercise Its weakened muscles, taking larger 
and larger doses of economic aspirin. 

Let's not let It happen here. 


IsTestifitioii of the Reconglniction 
Fnance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WIUIAMS 

or OCLaWABE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 23,19S1 

Mr.WILUAMS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled ''Unethical Conduct Is Still the 
Big Issue.” which appeared in the PhU- 
adelphia inQuirer. Philadelphia, Pa., on 
Wednesday, August 22, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

UlVETHTCAL CONDUCT Is STXX.L THE BlO ISSUE 

In Objecting to the gloves-off, hard-hitting 
report by two Republican members of the 
subcommittee which probed the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation, the Democratic 
majority of that group appears to bo labor¬ 
ing under the misapprehension that ethics 
and morality In Government constitute a 
strictly partisan issue. 

It Is nothing of the sort. Unethical or 
corrupt conduct by Government officials 
can—and should—become a campaign tseue 
If one side is guilty, and does nothing 
about It. 

But falling standards of ethics In Govern¬ 
ment Involve much more than partisan con¬ 
siderations. They involve s tolerance of 
wrong which any political party seeking sup¬ 
port of the voters should combat vigorously 
as an evil that can do untold harm to our 
system of government. 

For this reason, the anguished cries of 
"politics" coming from the three Democratic 
RPC probers sound hollow. Their intima¬ 
tion that Senators Cakhart and Baiciuai 
nailed down instances of favoritism and 
shabby ethics in connection with RFC loans 
only to embarrass a Democratic administra¬ 
tion scarcely does Justice to the record. 

The same record was available to both 
groups of probers. It was the basis for both 
majority and minority reports. But where 
the majority employed gentle remonatrances 
and general language urging a better system 
for making RFC loans, the two minority 
members struck out at individual cases of 
unetulcal conduct, and at the administra¬ 
tion's disgraceful failure to condenm such 
conduct. 


It Is slgnlfleant to remOl that the interim 
repmrt on the RFC Issued by the subcommit¬ 
tee last February was denounced as asinine 
by President TTuman, although it cited nu¬ 
merous cases of improprieties, and urged that 
the five-man board of dlrectcHs be abolished 
in favor of a single administrator. Mr. Tru¬ 
man at first refused, and then later made the 
changes urged by the committee. 

It is also significant that Donald Dawson, 
a White House aide who admitted before in- 
vestigators that he accepted free hotel ac- 
Goounodations at a Florida hotel which got 
a big RFC loan, is still at the White House. 
Yet Dawson's remark that he saw nothing 
wrong with this, but wouldn’t do it again, 
stands as a deflection of ethical standards 
most Americans don’t share. 

There hasn't been any dispute over the ac¬ 
tivities of E. Merle Young, a former RFC ex¬ 
aminer who achieved remarkable success 
later as an employee of an RFC borrower, or 
over the fact that his wife, then a White 
House secretary, received a g9.540 "royal pas¬ 
tel blue" mink coat from an outfit interested 
In an RFC loan. 

These facts on the present are not altered 
by Senate majority leader McPasi.and' 8 dig¬ 
ging back to the Teapot Dome scandals of 
the Harding administration and the more 
ancient malpractices In the post-Clvll War 
administration of Ulysses 8. Grant. Nor Is 
their meaning lessened by McFarland's stal¬ 
wart defense of President Truman’s honesty. 

Nobody has charged the President with 
dishonesty. What has been charged and 
demonstrated by the RFC investigation is 
that other administration officials have ped¬ 
dled real or lake Influence, that they have 
shown favoritism, that they have departed 
from the rigid code of ethics which should 
guide all Government officials. And whether 
because of misplaced loyalty, anger at criti¬ 
cism, or some other reason, Mr. Truman 
hasn’t cracked down on them as he should. 

Adherence to high standards of ethics and 
morality Is absolutely esMntial If Americans 
are to have confidence In their Government. 
It Is something that must be required on an 
Individual basis of each official, not some¬ 
thing that can be achieved by Juggling 
agencies as has been done with the RFC. 

We won’t get It by indulgent, tap-on-the- 
wrlst reproofs for those who fail to measure 
up. The Nation will get proper ethical 
standards in Washington only when both 
parties and the admialatration make It plain 
that nothing else will be tolerated. 


Pioneers of Western North Dakotn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 23,1951 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rscord an article 
entitled "Pioneers in Western North Da¬ 
kota Carved a Living From the Wilder¬ 
ness,” written by Nellie B. Noyce and 
published in the Hettinger County 
Herald, of New England. N. Dak., on July 
20. 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Pioneers in Western Nc«th Dakota Carved 
A LZVXNQ FROMt TRX WILDERNESS 
(By Nellie B. Noyce) 

The BAlssourl Slope ssea of western North 
Dakota is not an old, settled country. In 


fact, it Is still very young as far as we pale 
faces axe concerned. Our extension of home 
buUding in the Missouri Slope area can be 
attributed almost entirely to the last 80 
years. 

In the late xUneteenth century when the 
fear of Sitting BuU's warriors subsided the 
first white settlers came to establish homes 
on the prairie sweep west of the big Mtssouri 
River. The country was Indeed a wilderness. 
The several Indian tribes who had lived here 
found it difficult to make a living although 
buffalo, deer, and antelope roamed the hills 
and prairies in herds. Wild meat and berries 
were plentiful and herbs for food and medi¬ 
cine were obtained from the buttes and 
mountains such as Kllldeer and Tracy Moun¬ 
tains and Rainy, Block, and Sentinel Buttes. 
It was to such a wilderness that our pioneers 
came from the north, east, and south. 
Ranching was in their blood so they brought 
not a bushel of grain or a single plow to 
turn the grassy sod. They came in covered 
wagons driven by horses or oxen, buckboards, 
buggies, bicycles, horeeback, and on foot. 
Men, women, and children looked hopefully 
upon miles of sweeping prairies and hills. 
They knew they would have to work, save, 
and sacrifice to make a success of this new 
venture In a wilderness. Log cabins were 
erected by some while others made dug-out 
h:)uae8 or built houses of stone. 

Very soon cattle and horses were roaming 
the free, open ranges. In the 1880's towns 
began to spring up along the Northern Pa¬ 
cific Railroad track. In 1881 the railroad 
reached the Montana line. The towns that 
were growing consisted of business places 
such as grocery stores, livery stables, hard¬ 
ware stores, blacksmith shops, saloons, and 
banks. Groce-y-store operators sold big 
wagon loads ol supplies to ranchers who 
paid cash or arranged to pay in the fall when 
grass-fed range cattle were shipped to east¬ 
ern marketa. Livery stables provided shel¬ 
ter. feed, and water for horses belonging to 
ranchers, drifting cowboys, and new home 
seekers who stayed in town overnight. 

Hardware stores sold buffalo guns, rifles, 
revolvers, ammunition, horseshoes, nails, 
rope, stovepipe, wood and coal stoves, kero¬ 
sene lamps and lanterns, hay forks, repairs 
for buckbonrds, wagons, haymowers and 
rakes Blacksmith shops were restricted 
mostly to horseshoeing or repairing buck- 
boards. wagons, and haymowers. Saloons 
were patronized by men and were usually 
small in structure with hitching racks out¬ 
side for horses. 

Banks were the last of the group to appear 
In the western towns but the larger towns 
also had saddle shops and barber shops. 
As for as saloons were concerned in the 
eighties and nineties and later. It is well to 
paint a clear picture. Ranchers shipped 
beef cattle only once a year and received 
only $25 or $85 a head for 3- or 4-yenr-oldB. 
First they would pay their debts and get a 
load of supplies. This left very little money 
In their pockets. Saloonkeepers did not get 
wealthy and many were forced to close their 
doors because of lack of customers. Cowboys’ 
salaries were $25 or $35 a month and much 
of that was spent for fancy riding parapher¬ 
nalia or put into savings so they could start 
a herd of cattle of their own. 

Women and children fulfilled their home¬ 
making duties where life was of a rugged 
nature. Furniture was plain and often 
homemade. Women were prepared to cook 
meals and supply sleeping quarters for cow¬ 
boys who might drop In any time and stay 
for a night, a week, or a month. During 
range round-ups a doxen or more extra men 
would stay at the rancher’s home and enjoy 
bis wife's cooking unless the men had a reg¬ 
ular chuck wagon along. Indians often 
asked for food but they rarely ate a meal in 
a ranch house. They would go to the ranen 
'bouse and ask for chunks of meat so they 
could combine It with buffalo or June ber¬ 
ries and cook it over their campfires. Often 
the ranchers would go to fight sweeping 
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prairie fires that swlftljr engulfed the range 
grass. Rattlesnakes were numeroxis and 
children were cautioned about gray wolves 
that might come prowling. In winter terri¬ 
ble bllsaards swept the xmprotected prairie 
space and women were faced with the re- 
eponsiblllty of keeping the coal fires burning 
but under control so they would not cause 
a fire that would destroy the only shelter 
the family had against the elements. 

These courageous pioneers were thought¬ 
ful of one another. No man would speak 
disrespectfully of a lady and marriages were 
permanent and usually happy. Schools 
lasted 4 or S months and the family often 
had to hire and pay Its own teacher. Reli¬ 
gion was taught in the home and a few 
men, of various faiths, preached the gospel. 

In 1906 a new group of people began to 
migrate into this region. Farmers from the 
South. East, and North established homes 
where the soil was suited to agriculture. 
Even people who had come from across the 
ocean made their homes here because at 
this time America, as a land of opportunity, 
was attracting a large number of foreign 
Immigrants. 

The new settlers laid valid claim to home¬ 
steads and with the law on their side forced 
the ranchers to do the same. The ranchers 
also had to purchase much of their range 
land in order to keep It. In a short time 
farming, especially the growing of hard 
spring wheat, became as great an industry 
as cattle raising In the area. Even the ranch¬ 
ers began raising some tame feed to com¬ 
pensate for the loss of prairie hay. The 
farmers had to work Just as hard as the 
early ranchers had done to make a living. 
There were a few wealthy people In the 
West, among them Theodore Roosevelt. He 
often rode the range when he lived in this 
area and he was well liked by the pioneers 
who knew him. 

As early as 1901 our pioneers began to 
observe the new conveniences that were 
being introduced and gradually they began 
to recognize their worth. A good example 
of this new development occurred one day 
In the summer of 1901. Two cowboys, George 
Clark and Bill Taylor, were standing In down¬ 
town Dickinson. An automobile came plug¬ 
ging along and came to a sudden stop. Cow¬ 
boys flocked around to Inspect the strange 
new vehicle and remarks like the following 
were heard- 

"Beats a horse.” 

"Needs no range to run on." 

"Won’t buck you off on a cold morning.” 

"I wonder how much It cost.” 

BUI Taylor turned to his friend and asked, 
"What do you think of It, George?" 

George was slow to comment because he 
stuttered. “Why this thing might be pull¬ 
ing people’s houses all over the United 
States some day," he said. Perhaps he 
visioned the trailer houses that are so com¬ 
mon today. 

These men who shaped our country never 
had a great amount of money on their hands. 
One early rancher sent a letter to a Dickinson 
banker in 1018 asking for a loan of $200 to 
tide him over the spring. He received a 
check for $100 and a brief note that read: 
"Dollars are as big as wagon wheels this 
spring, so try and make ends meet with 100 
of them." 

Today, 1961, we are living in a world of 
machines and atoms where the push of a 
button does work that once required a great 
deal of human labor. But it is also a world 
of war and insecurity, of tension and mental 
strain that often tax man's endurance far 
more then physical strain ever could. As we 
move forward It Is wise to look back and try 
to revive those pioneer characteristics that 
have proven to be good In society. There will 
never be a button to push that will rear 
children. Rearing children In pioneer days 
was a minor duty, because the children knew 
hardship and appreciated even small pleas¬ 


ures. So If we combine all the problems that 
face the people of today, we find that they 
outnumber the problems that our pioneers 
experienced. 

Wages and prlcoi for our produce have 
more than tripled themselves since 1900, but 
prices for food, clothing, and shelter have 
also tripled. The man who makes $200 or 
$300 a month today is no wealthier or not as 
wealthy as the cowboy whose monthly salary 
was $35 and board a half-century ago because 
the modern worker must also meet the mod¬ 
ern cost of living. In these times we must 
also pay and give generously in order to pro¬ 
tect our country and preserve the democracy 
that our forefathers founded for us. Perhaps 
things have not changed ao draatically after 
all In our Missouri slope area. The following 
story will help show that the past Is not so 
remote from the present as we may some¬ 
times think. Recently a housewife, thinking 
she heard a strange noise In the night, 
aroused her husband. "That's probably Just 
an old cow looking around the house for a 
bone," he mumbled sleepily. 

"There aren't any cows In the city,” she 
said Impatiently. 

The husband sat up in bed and remarked. 
“Of course, there are cows in the city. I 
ought to know, when I saw 1,200 head go 
through the sales ring today.'* 


Adlireti of Capt. P. D. Goldr Jr. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 

or MABBACHVBsrra 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include an address made 
by Capt. P. D. Gold, Jr., commander of 
the Boston Naval Shipyard, Boston, 
Mass., at the installation of officers of 
Boston Naval Shipyard Chapter of the 
Disabled American Veterans, held at the 
Parker House in Boston on Friday, May 
25, 1951. 

The speech is an excellent one, and 
stresses the need for, and desirability of 
the utilization of the services of the 
physically handicapped. 

The address follows: 

Remabks bt Capt. P. D. G 0 X 4 P, Jr., USN, at 
Installation of Officers of Boston Naval 
Shiptard Chapter of Disableh} American 
Veterans, at the Parker House on Fri¬ 
day. May 25, 1951 

Mr, Toastmaster, Commander Bullivan, 
national officers. State department officers, 
officers-elect, distinguished guests, and 
friends of the Disabled American Veterans, 
it is a great honor and real privilege for 
me to be here tonight at this Installation 
of oflicers of the Boston Naval Shipyard 
Chapter of the Disabled American Veterans. 

My pleasure in being with you tonight 
is greatly increased by the fact that you 
and I stand shoulder to shoulder In striv¬ 
ing to preserve our Christian and democratic 
way of life. You. the Disabled American 
Veterans, know and value highly the tradi¬ 
tions, customs, and freedom of this country 
and its Ideals, and you have shown your 
loyalty and devotion to those liberties that 
are our priceless heritage. 

I am happy to have had the good fortune 
of knowing many of your people, who by 
their superior performance of duty, have 
made and are making a significant contribu¬ 
tion to the welfare of our Nation. 


May I congratulate the Disabled Ameri¬ 
can Veterans for their excellent aohievemente 
in advancing the interests of all disabled 
veterans, and for the untiring efforts of 
your organization in stimulating a feeling 
Of mutual devotion, helpfulness, and com¬ 
radeship among all veterans. 

You, the members of the Boston Naval 
Shipyard Chapter of this great organlaation, 
have reasons to be boastful of your superior 
accomplishments in the sponsoring of State 
and Federal legislation so necessary In the 
proper rehabilitation of the disabled vet¬ 
eran. By your zealous endeavors in making 
possible the enactment of these laws, you 
have Instilled in these men that will to 
win. They, themselves, have proved that 
they possess that will to fight; having both, 
your and their success is assured. 

It was gratifying to learn that the high 
office of State commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans has been held on three 
occasions by Boston naval shipyard person¬ 
nel. First was Mr, Edward J. Walsh, who was 
one of the charter members and organizers 
of your present chapter. Mr. Albert F. Sears, 
who left employment as supervisor at the 
Shipyard to assume duties in the Veterans* 
Administration as training officer in order 
that he may be able to better assist disabled 
comrades. The third, Mr. Anthony D. Tleso, 
who is presently a key member of our ship¬ 
yard team, I am happy to say, and who was 
a national officer under your post national 
cornmander. General Wainwright. Z under¬ 
stand that our toastmaster here this eve¬ 
ning is the possessor of the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

The Boston naval shipyard also boasts that 
among its former employees we can count 
Mr. Paul J. Sullivan, your present chapter 
commander, and Mr, James J. Sayre. Both 
f these gentlemen left the shipyard In 1946 
0 become members of the Disabled Ameri¬ 
can Veterans' staff at the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration, where they are presently rendering 
professional services to disabled veterans. 

At a time like this It Is essential that our 
country use all its productive resources. Our 
national strength Is the chief reliance of the 
world in its effort to overcome the forces of 
tyranny and aggression. For that reason this 
Nation of ours needs the contribution that 
each of its citlnus Is capable of making. 
Your association was among the first to real¬ 
ize that those who have ^^yslcal handicaps 
can work as effectively as those who have no 
handicaps, provided they have jobs fitted to 
their capabilities. Those persons are needed 
today in the great productive efforts of our 
Nation. Our country Is strong It Is loved 
by its citizens. We love our country not as 
an abstraction or a theory, not because It is 
ours, but because it offers us the opportunity 
to lead useful lives and to do what we can to 
assist those around us. It offers us security 
yet independence. Those who are physically 
handicapped are sometimes unable to make 
their own Independent contribution and are 
therefore dependent upon others. In many 
instances this Is entirely unnecessary. I 
understand that out of 30,000 ways of making 
a living, there Isn't a single job that requires 
all the bodily functions or all five senses. 
Usually the physically handicapped can do 
as much and earn as much as the unhandi¬ 
capped if they are guided to the right Job. 
It Is in this way, and this way only, they can 
share in the greatest satisfaction of life—to 
be independent and self-supporting. 

Federal, State, and local government agen¬ 
cies have set good examples in the employ¬ 
ment of the handicapped. A program for 
selective placement for physically impaired 
persons in Federal civil service positions has 
been In effect approximately 9 years. It has 
resulted in the placing of more than 100,000 
persons with serious, permanent physical 
disabilities. This program Is sponsored by 
the united States Civil Service Commission, 
and is now an integral part of the Commis¬ 
sion’s recruiting and examining functions. 
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To the queetlon, '*Can this physically handi¬ 
capped person perform the dntlea of the Job 
without injury to himself or to others?" the 
United States Oirll Service Commission, by 
using methods of selective placement, has 
answered "Yes" more than 100,000 times In 
the last 9 years. Bxi>erlence from operating 
this program has firmly convinced the Com¬ 
mission that physically handicapped per¬ 
sons, selectively placed, are excellent em¬ 
ployees. and that it is good business to 
employ them. 

The Navy Department at Washington pe¬ 
riodically Issues directives to all naval and 
Marine Corps activities concerned reempha¬ 
sizing its desires to employ physically handi¬ 
capped pereonnel. particularly veterans, and 
Inviting the attention of all activities to the 
procedures that have been developed by the 
Navy Department for determining the physi¬ 
cal demands of Jobs and matching these de¬ 
mands with the physical capacities of work¬ 
ers. 

' I make It my business to follow the yard's 
program for the utilization of physically 
handicapped personnel. On March 30 of 
this year, i^proximately 62 percent of the 
total employment of the shipyard were vet¬ 
erans. OX that percentage. 1,580 have serv¬ 
ice-connected disability: 283 of these are 
from World War I and 1.806 from World War 
n. In addition, we had a total of 61 wives 
and widows of disabled veterans, and, lust, 
we have 70 nonveterans on our rolls with 
serious permanent physical handicaps—not 
Including many others with lesser disabili¬ 
ties. 

Physically handicapped workers are em¬ 
ployed in almost every activity of the ship¬ 
yard. We know them to be efflclent and 
dependable. In one particular shop alone, 
we have two amputees and one crippled by 
polio. In another activity, we have three am¬ 
putees. All performing excellent work. The 
employee who has fallen prey to polio per¬ 
forms his day's work In a wheelchair. His 
efficiency rates among the highest of the 
personnel employed in his activity. He. like 
all the other physically handicapped em¬ 
ployed at the yard, has refused to let his 
handicap throw him for a loss. 

Recently, I have had the handwriting of 
an employee brought to my attention. This 
particular employee lost his right arm In 
the performance of his duties at the ship¬ 
yard compelling him to learn to write with 
his left hand. Through perseverance and 
patience, he now has mastered this difficult 
task by being able to write and print equally 
as well as previously. 

In one of our offloes. among the personnel, 
we have two physically handicapped em¬ 
ployees: one of whom has lost the use of 
both of her legs and the other the use of 
one. They too, do exceptionally well at their 
Jobs and are definite assets to the office. 

In our Apprentice Training School, we 
have at present 74 disabled veterans. Includ¬ 
ing 32 severely handicapped. The majority 
of these men are standing well up in their 
class. 

1 was more than delighted to hear recently 
the favorable reports from the various super¬ 
visors in the shipyard regarding the general 
aptitude and efficiency of our handicapped 
personnel, I have found that In my discus- 
slons with these supervisors that no Instance 
of lowered efficiency nor morale was reported 
as a result of employing the physically handi¬ 
capped worker, and several specific examples 
were given where the morale of the group, 
as a whole, has been raised. It is inqilrlng 
to realize not only that we are able to assist 
our fellowman, but that we are letting those 
rersons realize that they are euitable and fit 
tor the Jobs they are performing and con¬ 
tributing their full share. 


X am proud to state ‘ttiat the physically 
handicapped workers of the IBoston Naval 
Shipyard in their work habits and attendance 
records have proved themselves equal to at 
above the average of the nonhandloapped 
in production and dependability. They 
should take pride In their Important con¬ 
tribution to the economic and military 
strength of our country. 

Your organization la responsible to a large 
degree for the succesa of the campaign for 
the employment of the physically handi¬ 
capped. Nothing Is more important In the 
rehabilitation of a disabled person than the 
final step—the acceptance of employment as 
normal members of a productive society. 
I know this is your goal. The altruistic ef¬ 
forts of the Disabled American Veterans has 
resulted in the gainful employment of many. 

In our society, human life is precious It 
la the purpose of our society to enable the 
Individual to attain the highest achievement 
of which he Is capable. 

Your organization has been successful. 
People such as youmelves who give so gen¬ 
erously of time and effort in this noble phil¬ 
anthropic work deserve such success. 

Rehabilitation of the disabled Into em¬ 
ployment is an indispensable service to your 
fellowman and to your country. You have 
replaced sympathy with realistic human un¬ 
derstanding and Intelligent support. 

You have put life Into the slogan that it is 
the ability not the disability that counts. 


A Bill To Prohibit Importi of Furs From 
Sovift Ruiiiu 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RUSSEU V. MACK 

OP WASHINOTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced, today, a bill 
amending the Reciprocal Trade Act of 
1951 in order that all fur imports from 
Soviet Russia and Communist China 
may be prohibited. 

The need for enactment of my amend¬ 
ment is this: 

The President, on August 3, 1951, 
signed an Executive order prohibiting 
the importation of furs from Russia. 
The President’s order contained a 
“Joker.” The order does not say that 
“the importation of all furs from Russia 
is prohibited.” It says that the importa¬ 
tion of certain furs, listing them by 
name, is prohibited. 

Oddly, the names of two furs, Persian 
lamb and squirrel, are strangely absent 
from the list of banned furs, despite the 
fact that these two furs, the names of 
which are omitted from the prohibited 
list, constitute more than one-half of all 
Russia’s fur sales in the United States, 

Pur imports from Russian in 1950 to¬ 
taled $20,936,126, of which $10,675,128. 
or more than one-half, were Persian 
lamb and squirrel skins, importation of 
which are not banned. 

Unless my amendment is adopted, 
Russia can continue shipping Persian 
lamb and squirrel furs into the United 
States, thereby retaining more than one- 


half of her fur business, despite the 
President’s order, and thereby get more 
than $10,000,000 a year in American dol¬ 
lars with which to buy war goods in 
other nations. 

The omission of Persian lamb and 
squirrel pelts which in money value head 
the list of all furs shipped into the United 
States by Soviet Russia came about in 
this manner. The House and the Senate 
both passed reciprocal trade bills. The 
two bills went to conference. The 
clauses in the two bills seeking to ban 
fur Imports from Russia were different. 
To compromise this difference in the two 
bills a new clause was written to cover 
the subject. Whoever wrote this clause 
and recommended It to the conference 
committee proposed listing the banned 
furs by name. This was accepted. 
When the clause was written, somewhere 
along the line the names of the two 
furs, Persian lamb and squirrel, which 
comprise the bulk of Russia’s fur busi¬ 
ness with us, were omitted. The bill was 
approved by the conferees and adopted 
by both Houses of Congress without the 
omission of Persian lamb and squirrel 
being detected. It was signed by the 
President without the omission being 
discovered by him or his staff. 

Later, on August 3. 1951, someone 
wrote an Executive order for the Presi¬ 
dent banning the importation of the furs 
from Soviet Russia listed in the Recipro¬ 
cal Trade Act, without the omission of 
Persian lamb and squirrel being discov¬ 
ered. 

It was, I am sure, the intention of Con¬ 
gress and of the President to prohibit all 
fur imports from Soviet Russia. If so, 
it is necessary that my amendment to 
the Reciprocal Trade Act be adopted to 
accomplish that purpose. Unless this 
amendment is adopted, Soviet Russia 
can continue shipping Persian lamb and 
squirrel skins into the United States and 
thereby obtain large numbers of Ameri¬ 
can dollars for these luxuries to spend 
in acquiring war materials essential to 
Russia's military effort. 

Here is a list of fur Imports from Rus¬ 
sia for 1850 and for the first 4 months 
of 1951 showing that Persian lamb and 
squirrel furs topped the list of all furs 
exported from Russia into the United 
States: 


United States fur imports from V. S. S. R. 



I960 

January to 
April 1951 

Persian lamb.. 

$6, M2,392 
6,213,740 
437,187 
1,456,802 
1,720,040 
1,142,276 
1,940,625 
1,559,270 
2.004.139 

$1, m, 181 

917,603 
156,068 
473,298 
1,336,676 
292, 714 
678. 549 
27;i, 457 
296, KiQ 

Squirrel...... 

Vox (except silvci and black).. 
Kolinsky. 

Marmot. 

Marten. 

Muskrat__ 

Sable. 

Otlmi Iui.s. 

Total. 

20,936,126 

6,694,620 


In addition to adopting my amend¬ 
ment in order to correct the mistake 
which has been made, the conferees on 
the Reciprocal Trade Act should inves¬ 
tigate the circumstances of how Per¬ 
sian lamb and squirrel came to be 
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oniitted from the clause In the bill that 
proposed to ban fur shipments into the 
United States. The person or persons 
responsible for the omission of these two 
Important fur items from the banned 
list of furs, whether the omission was 
due to carelessness or done by design, 
should be fired. 


Are We All Hypocrites? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I would like to call to the attention 
of the Members of Congress a very 
thoughtful editorial entitled “Are We 
All Hypocrites?” which appeared in the 
Bordentown Register on August 17,1951. 
Bordentown Register is published in 
Bordentown, N. J., which is located in 
my congressional district. Its editor, 
James McGee, Jr., has a reputation for 
writing very excellent editorials of which 
the following is one: 

Are We All Hypocrites? 

America ia becoming very conscious of 
crime In high places. Communists in Govern¬ 
ment, and the general disregard of the law 
of the land. We are conscious of the crimes 
that others commit but we have not yet 
grown self-conscious of the crimes which we, 
the public, are guilty. 

We have had our Refauver Investigation 
and shown our concern because of the known 
hook-up between big-time gamblers and 
local, State, and National political and law- 
enforcement officials. We are against sin. 
However, in the State of New Jersey our 
State government makes a report weekly on 
the amount of money taken in by the State 
from Its four legal race tracks This money 
is a rake-off from the horse-race bets, which 
run into millions of dollars, yet it is ad¬ 
mitted that the race tracks are the source 
of most of the big gamblers' activities. 

Just how hypocritical can we be? In a 
Philadelphia newspaper on Tuesday West¬ 
brook Pegler attacks the Government, the 
social-security system, and the financial re¬ 
sponsibility of the United States Treasury. 
(Incidentally, this ulcerated individual has 
been opposed to social security for the past 
year or two.) He makes the very rash and 
unproved statement that "the Roosevelt- 
Truman administration have squandered 
every dime (of social-security funds)." 
This great patriot (?) and spokesman for the 
privileged classes also urges the women of 
the country to refuse to collect social-secu¬ 
rity payments from their domestic help. He 
also urges businessmen to refuse to make 
the collections from their employees. 

We are disturbed because the Commu¬ 
nists flout our laws and would wreck the 
country, but Pegler speaks for another breed 
of cats who would Just as surely wreck our 
Government and throw the working people 
back on the bread lines and Jump for Joy 
to see them squirm. 

Social security la working for the oldsters. 
In Bordentown. every day more men and 
women are retiring from Jobs in Industry. 
With their social-security checks, their smaU 


pensions, and their meager savings of other 
years they are independent, not rich, J\ut 
Independent. 

The Constitution of the United States has 
served us well for the past 17S years, but 
during this period the majority of the Amer¬ 
ican people were God-fearing. Today, there 
are generations who know no God and who 
know no moral laws. 

We, the people, must preserve our own 
democracy. There Is no use passing the buck. 


Frank Kirkpatrick: Hard-Hittinf Mil¬ 
waukee News Commentator 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the crying need in America to¬ 
day is real leadership. A few short 
years ago the United States was the 
strongest country in the world. Now 
many of our leaders who were in power 
then and are still in power now are 
cringing with fear and saying that we 
must be cautious on how we tread be¬ 
cause we are now unprepared to prop¬ 
erly defend ourselves. 

How did all this come about? Per¬ 
haps some of it is due to the strange 
outlook of a President of the United 
States who could say of the atomic 
bomb that had been dropped on Hiro¬ 
shima, “this is the greatest thing in 
history.” 

I include herewith the talk given by a 
Milwaukee radio commentator, Mr. 
Frank Kirkpatrick, on August 6, 1951: 

As I See It 

(By Prank Kirkpatrick) 

It is good to be back with you. And, I 
know many of you are curious as to why I 
have been off the air. That’s a long story, 
with many chapters. Some of It probably 
need never be told, and part of It you can 
readily guess by the new manner In which 
I am Introduced. Anyway, so many of you 
have stopped trying to tune me in, that it 
will be better if we let explanations go for 
a later date when more of us are back to¬ 
gether. 

For tonight let’s Just be old friends who 
have been separated, who have come together 
again—and who postpone explanations until 
calmer moments. 

I do want to say, however, that I’ve missed 
our little visits each evening. And, the 
hundreds of telephone calls and letters and 
cards asking what happened to me would 
Indicate that maybe you missed me, too. 
I haven’t been able to take all the calls or 
even begin to answer your letters and cards— 
but I've been glad to have them. And, 
someday, I hope to get around to answering 
you. 

In the meanwhile, pass the word to your 
friends and fellow listeners. Tell them I’m 
back on the air, at the same time, same 
station. If you don’t do this, I don’t know 
how I’U get the message to everybody. 

Now, let’s get to the news. The very 
latest Item at 5:54 is a bulletin from the 
United Press stating that the President of 
the Russian Soviets, Nikolai Bhvernlk, has 


proposed to President Truman that the Big 
Five powers sign an antiwar treaty to end 
the cold war. This will be huge headlines 
tomorrow, but*—tonight and tomorrow—I 
suggest that It is about as Important as the 
man who sent the message. His name la 
Sbvernlk, and he Is the President of Russia, 
but 1 doubt many of you ever heard of 
him. But. I suppose the top news has to 
do with this business of the off-i^aln-on- 
again truce talks in Korea. Right now they 
are off temporarily. It would be hard to 
prove, however, that this is the top news 
from the reactions of the average man In the 
street. As X see it, most of us are apatheti¬ 
cally Indifferent to what is going on at Kae¬ 
song—and it’s my guess that this stems from 
a conviction that whatever happens we are 
going to lose. At least, we will lose face, 
lose prestige, and probably lose the little toe¬ 
hold we still have on our Pacific defense 
line. 

When I was writing this script I first said 
at thki point that we would lose all that 
We fought Japan to gain, but I had to stop 
and cross out that statement because we 
long ago lost the free China for which we 
fought Japan. And because this Is the anni¬ 
versary of the dropping of the first atomic 
bomb, it is appropriate that we think of the 
present In terms of the past. 

TEN YEARS AGO AMERICAN PRESHCE HIGH 

So, let's look back 10 years to August 
1941. Ten years ago today. Hitler’s armies 
were sweeping across Russia faster than any 
enemy force ever moved across another coun¬ 
try In all history. Roosevelt and Churchill 
had met and were about to Issue a state¬ 
ment which came to be known as the Atlantic 
Charter. President Roosevelt had pledged 
all possible aid to Russia. 

Nationalist Chinese forces were fighting 
Japanese invaders as they had been for 4 
years The Chinese Communists, in turn, 
were betraying their homeland by forcing 
Chlang Kai-shek to fight them Instead of 
the Japanese, Just as the French CommunistB 
had betrayed their nation to Hitler. 

Rudolph Hess had flown to Britain in hls 
quixotic attempt to convince the British 
that Hitler’s aims were against Russia, not 
Europe. 

The moderate Cabinet of Prince Konoye 
was in power In Japan, and was considered 
friendly to America. It was soon to be re¬ 
placed by Tojo’s Cabinet, however. 

’niroughout the world we were respected 
as a potentially powerful nation. We had 
great prestige in the Far East and China, 
particularly. American marines were sta¬ 
tioned in China, and American gunboats 
sailed in China seas and on Chinese rivers. 
When Japanese guns fired on an American 
gunboat and American sailors were killed, 
the Japanese promptly apologised and paid 
millions of dollars indemnity. 

That was August 1941. 

SIX YEARS AGO AMERICAN POWER ORBATBaT IN 
HISTORY 

Now, let's come to August 1045. That’s 
only 6 years ago. Between August of 1941 
and August of 1945 we had become the great¬ 
est military power the world had ever known. 
And, because we. and we alone, had the 
atomic bomb at that time—we were the most 
powerful single nation the world will ever 
know. 

We had fought a great global war on two 
fronts and had won it almost single handed. 
For It was our industrial might which had 
enabled Russia to make a stand at Stalin¬ 
grad. It was our production which had 
given both Russia and Britain the food and 
planes and ships and guns and tanks that 
had enabled them to halt the Axis armies 
in Europe. And, it was our troops as well as 
our armed might which had finally diverted 
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those armies and forced Hitler’s withdrawal 
from Russia. 

In the Pacific and In Asia we, and we 
alone—under the Inspiring leadership of 
MacArthur—had made our Island hopping 
return to the Philippines and had hroiaght 
Japan under direct attack. And the Nip¬ 
ponese were begging for permission to 
surrender. 

This power, this prestige, of a great people 
(the American people) was ours, just six 
short years ago today. 

This was not six centures ago. Not six 
decades ago, but just 6 years ago. So short 
a time. In fact, that everybody old enough 
to clearly understand what 1 am saying, has 
this recollection a.s part of his memory. I 
repeat, that was 6 years ago today. 

Six years ago today, literally, August 6. 
1945. the men to whom leadership of this 
great and powerful Nation was entrusted 
were speeding back to America. They were 
on the American Cruiser Augusta, returning 
from Potsdam. Just before noon, the Chief 
of that leadership, Harry 8. Truman, was 
handed the message that an atomic bomb 
bad been dropped on Hiroshima. And, 
according to Admiral Leahy, Mr. Truman 
then said; "This Is the greatest thing In 
history." Yes; couscicus of the power this 
bomb gave to the great Nation he led; 
Truman said, "This is the greatest thing 
in history “ 

SAME LEADERS STILL IN CONTROL 

Among the principal personalities who 
shared with Mr. Truman the control of our 
destinies 6 years ago were the most Impor¬ 
tant of the men who share that control 
with him today. At Potsdam and presum¬ 
ably on the AugtLsta were Truman, Marshall, 
Elsenhower, Averell Harrlman. and Omar 
Bradley and, holding down the fort at the 
State Department, as Under Secretary, was 
Dean Acheson. 

These were the men to who were entrusted 
this great power that we had built with our 
natural resources, with our sweat, with the 
blood of our young men. with the tears of 
their famillies, and with the sacrifices of 
all of us. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO AMERICAN PRE8TI0E AND 
POWER? 

And, these are the men, Mr. Truman and 
his assistants, who for the past 6 years have 
had control of that power. The power en¬ 
trusted to them for use in protecting the 
men and women whose sacrifice created it. 

So, today on the anniversary of Hiro¬ 
shima it is proper to ask: What of their 
leadership? What bf their stewardship? 

And, the answer, as 1 see It, Is to be found 
at Kaesong In Korea; at Kaesong behind 
the Communist lines, where our unarmed 
delegates are surrounded by armed Com¬ 
munist guards. There under the first white 
flag ever carried by a United States field 
commander, excepting only at tragic Cor- 
regldor, there at the direction of Truman 
and Marshall and Acheson and Harrlman 
and Bradley, there In Communist-held Kae¬ 
song, there under a white flag lies the power, 
the dignity, and the sacred honor of the 
American people; and that means you and 
me. 


Addreit of Donald R. Burgess 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANiaJ. FLOOD 

or psnnstlvania 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESBNTATIVEB 
Thursday, August 2Z, 1951 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Rscord, Z wish to Include the fonowing 
address made by Mr. Donald R. Burgess, 
Director, Office of Publications, Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, at a panel discussion 
at the annual convention of the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors at the 
Hotel Statler. Washington, D. C.. on 
April 19, 1951: 

I greatly appreciate the privilege of being 
on this panel and of meeting with you. 

There are many things I should like to 
bring under discussion, but 1 have decided 
to concentrate on the one I consider to have 
the most far-reaching significance. This 
subject is the importance of creating an 
attitude toward Government information 
work which, while deploring actions not 
in the public interest, will encourage de¬ 
velopment of. and give support to, a career 
information service with solid traditions of 
objectivity and Integrity. 

The significance of this proposition is far- 
reaching because misdirected criticism of 
the Federal Information services is tending 
to create exactly the conditions 1 hope they 
are Intended to prevent. 

I believe that few things besides the in¬ 
tegrity and public responsibility of the press 
Itself are more vital to the support of demo¬ 
cratic government than Is the presence of 
those qualities In the Government informa¬ 
tion service. 

Obviously, scrutiny of those services must 
be close and continuous, but unless criticism 
Is sound and constructive it will turn good 
men from the information field and open the 
way for the very type of person who should 
not be trusted with its responsibilities. It 
will also tend to drive the information serv¬ 
ices into a defensive anonymity that would 
make their ramifications unfortunately diffl- 
cult to trace. 

Twelve years ago in his excellent book on 
Government Publicity, James L. McCamy In¬ 
dicated that a start had been made on build¬ 
ing a career group of specialists, I think In¬ 
formation workers are tending more and 
more to professionalize themselves and their 
work and that codes of ethics, quality stand¬ 
ards. and practices are becoming fairly well 
defined. 

In the face of this development, and great¬ 
ly tending to reverse it, there has been a se¬ 
ries of attacks on what is referred to as "the 
administration's army of press agents” or 
the "Government’s horde of propagandists.” 
This sort of charge, usually linked with 
charges of huge waste in printing, lump up 
to 45,000 persons and leave the impression 
that the Government information services 
are filled with ward heelers grinding out tons 
of political propaganda. 

1 hope you will take it from one who never 
paid a nickel to any political party or any 
political candidate and who never obtained 
or held a Federal Job through influence that 
such attacks do not help the morale of men 
who believe that the title of Information 
Specialist carrlM with it an obligation to 
ethical and professional standards as high 
as those attached to the title of Managing 
Editor. 

Now I have no Intention of whitewash¬ 
ing the Government or Government in¬ 
formation. I do not want or advise fore- 
bearance when criticism is due. What 1 do 
want is to take you on a few minutes' tour 
on the information man’s side of the fence 
and show you where I think much of the 
criticism has been misapplied: 

First, propaganda. Zjet us stipulate that 
the word propaganda covers improper 
attempts to Influence action or opinion. 
I think it is highly probable that most of 
the propaganda that has been critlclaed was 
carried out over the protest or without the 
knowledge of the Information services. Cer¬ 
tainly my office is expected to stop every bit 


of propaganda on the part of well-inten¬ 
tioned operating people that it flnda. 

It Is true that you and we might differ to 
some extent on the definition of legitimate 
areas of public education. However, I see 
little danger in public education on any of 
the so-called common-consent programs 
or even In certain more controversial areas 
provided it is carried on largely through the 
press, radio, and magazines, which are well 
able to sift the material. 

So I suggest that observers might well 
consider first whether the thing they are 
examining Is propaganda In the worst sense 
or whether, broadly speaking, It really Is 
legitimate education concerning a program 
that Is in the national interest. Then they 
should find out who is responsible for it 
rather than assume that it Is an Informa¬ 
tion office. Finally—if propaganda is 
found—their vigilance should extend to how 
far the Government is using techniques de¬ 
signed to carry the propaganda around and 
over the heads of the great public informa¬ 
tion media such as you represent. It must 
be recognized at this point, however, that 
expecting the Government to reach and 
serve the people largely through private 
media creates a special obligation to public 
service without political bias on the part of 
those media. 

Next, staffing; PatU Leach, of the Detroit 
Free Press, apparently Investigating reports 
that there are more than 45,000 propagan¬ 
dists on the Federal payroll, wrote that he 
could find only about 2,000 Information 
workers in Washington and in the field— 
Including stenographers. The last official 
count that I know of was made by the Civil 
Service Commission In 1947 and showed 
2.357 persons on the Government payroll in 
what was known as the ”1230” information 
and editorial classification. This covered all 
specialists in press, radio and magazine 
work and all editorial clerks in all grade 
classtflcatlonB from CAF-5 through CAF~15. 
Because editorial clerks are low-salaried 
employees whose work is mostly statistical 
or clerical, they should be excluded from the 
figure we are considering. This makes Mr. 
Leach’s estimate very close to today's actual 
employment If the information staffs of new 
defense agencies are not counted. I think 
his figure is about right. At the ratio of 
professional to clerical workers existing in 
my group, Mr. Leach's count of 2,000 would 
mean 1,200 professional workers to gather, 
report, edit, distribute, legitimately promote, 
and answer questions on the full report, 
service, and reseach output of the entire 
United States Government. 

The larger figures, which show up in politi¬ 
cal debate, are arrived at by Including the 
large foreign propaganda staffs and adding 
statistical speciallsta and technicians who 
don’t know the difference between a dead¬ 
line and a release date. 

This brings us to publications. Almost .'til 
Government publications are the physical 
embodiment of operating programs approved 
In some detail by congressional Appropria¬ 
tions Committees. They are not written by 
information staffs. People who think their 
titles sound trivial should first read them and 
find out what the books are intended to do. 
Then, if they still don’t think them proper, 
they should criticize the operating program 
of which they are a part. I have criticized 
a number of operating programs myself and 
my office, for example, last year susiMnded or 
prevented publication of material with a 
printing cost of $176,600 and put limiting 
conditions on 80 other publication projects. 

A Budget Bureau study in 1047 indicated 
that fewer than 10 percent of Government 
Printing Office orders that year were for 
public-use publications and that the cost of 
these was only $4,000,000, or about 7 percent 
of total printing and binding obligations of 
the executive departments. To this must be 
added the cost of publications reproduced 
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by ofTset—a cost which l8 lumped with ad¬ 
ministrative printing and cannot easily be 
ascertained. In any case, the amount is not 
excessive when considered as the cost of 
converting the entire Government’s operat¬ 
ing programs Into usable form. 

Waste in distribution is becoming less and 
less of a factor In distribution as more pub¬ 
lications are distributed through sale. The 
Superintendent of Documents last year 
took in $3,809,000. Sales of Commerce De¬ 
partment publications have averaged more 
than $1,000,000 a year for 3 years, or almost 
$1,500,000 If sales of Coast and Geodetic Sur¬ 
vey charts are included. 

You may have gathered from what I have 
already said that Information offices perform 
a multitude of functions. The charter of my 
own office says that it is to exercise functional 
supervision over all Information activities of 
the Department’s 15 bureaus and offices and 
provide service for those bureaus without 
information units, analyze the market for 
and usefulness of the Department’s publica¬ 
tions and services, provide a good distribution 
system, operate the departmental pressroom 
and clear all news releases, exercise general 
control over the preparation and issuance of 
all publications and establish for them stand¬ 
ards of policy, style, content, format, and 
essentiality; maintain relations with the 
press and radio, conduct or approve all pro¬ 
motional campaigns, clear speeches, and su¬ 
pervise Information work In the held. 

Most Information offices perform all or 
most of these functions. The degree to 
which they emphasize one or another of them 
and to which they Influence top policy deci¬ 
sions varies with the administrator and with 
the director of information. It must always 
be recognized that the information office is 
never autonomous and Is. as it should be, 
subject to the hnal decisions of the agency 
administrator. 

I well realize that I have skimmed over 
topics which could occupy several panels. 
However, I want to speed us to the discussion 
period. 

I have tried to show that the Government's 
information stalls are very, very small in 
relation to their duties, that they probably 
are not responsible for improper promotional 
actions and propaganda taut in general act 
as a guard against them, and that in most 
cases legitimate criticism of publications 
should be diverted from the Information 
staffs to the operating programs which pro¬ 
duce the material. 

I believe your Government information 
services do a conscientious Job for you and 
the public. I repeat that they deserve your 
support and that with it there will be a con¬ 
tinued professionalization of Information 
work 

I thank you. 

Karamu Hoaie in Cleveland . . . Where 
All Racei and Creeds Contribnte to a 
Program of Meaningful Life . . . Ful¬ 
filling the American Heritage 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESBNTA'nVES 
Thursday, August 23, 1952 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, we 11. 
cosmopolitan Cleveland take great pride 
In the many creative and constructive 
activities built because of the vision and 


the courage of individuals and groups 
that make up our population. 

One of those which has taken on both 
national and international stature is 
Karamu House, recently celebrating the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the first 
meeting of its board of trustees. 

What is Karamu House? Begun on 
less than a shoestring. It is today recog¬ 
nized as ’‘one of the greatest democratiz¬ 
ing forces in our America." 

So, Mr. Speaker. I rise today to pay 
tribute to Karamu and to the two gentle, 
indomitably hope-filled people who con¬ 
ceived it, who lived it, who have guided 
it down the years until it is recognized 
throughout the world as a demonstra¬ 
tion of the fact that all men and women 
are equally children of a loving Father 
who Is indeed a universal and living God. 

"Karamu," in the Swahili language of 
Africa, means “a place of recreation,” 
and “the center of the community"— 
Karamu House in Cleveland has come to 
mean all of that and more. It is a cen¬ 
ter directed toward the creative growth 
and development of human beings, a 
center fostering successful human rela¬ 
tionships. demonstrating democratic un¬ 
derstanding between peoples and reach¬ 
ing out toward the far horizons of hu¬ 
man relationships. Our Karamu is a 
living proof of the realization that mem¬ 
bers of all races and all creeds have a 
meaningful life in our country and can 
offer much to the American heritage. 
We are both proud and humble in its 
accomplishments. 

Karamu House was conceived in the 
hearts and minds of Rowena and Rus¬ 
sell Jelliffe. It was brought into be¬ 
ing through their efforts. Bit by bit 
their inspiration found answering chords 
in the great heart of Cleveland. Little 
by little their devotion to an ideal bore 
fruit. A year ago a beautiful new the¬ 
ater. built of solid bricks and mortar, 
took the place of the ramshackle make¬ 
shifts of the past. The opening night 
was one of the most moving experiences 
Clevelanders have ever had. To me it 
was unforgettable. To the Jelliffes It was 
proof of the validity of their faith and 
a challenge to future achievement. 

Thirty-five years and now a little more 
ago these two native Ohioans came quite 
alone to the most poverty-stricken area 
of the city to open a recreational and 
athletic center in an old fimeral parlor. 
Their funds, given by the Second Presby¬ 
terian Church, were very modest. The 
people of the neighborhood received 
them coldly and with suspicion. But 
gradually the poor and repressed people 
came to the center, growing in numbers 
until the Jelliffes were forced to expand 
to a few dilapidated neighboring build¬ 
ings. 

Soon the founders noticed unmistake- 
able signs of creative talent: shy efforts 
to help decorate the barren walls with a 
charcoal painting; a self-conscious at¬ 
tempt to compose music; the persistent 
rhythm of a dance; and an almost hidden 
sense of make-believe and fantasy. In¬ 
hibited attempts to brighten an other¬ 
wise dull and drab life, they were none¬ 
theless real and vital in spirit. Prom 
these crude origins came the artistic 
genius that is Karamu today. 


It was 30 years ago that the late 
Charles Gilpin came to Karamu to attend 
one of the first theatrical presentations. 
To the small number of eager Negro 
actors who crowded around him, he said: 

Learn to see the drama In your own lives, 
and some day the world will come to see you. 

And today the world has come to see 
them not only to esteem the renowned 
dramatic productions, but also to ap¬ 
plaud the rhythmic, skilled, Karamu 
dancers, to listen to the Karaleers, the 
nationally famous men's quartet on CBS, 
and to appreciate the Karamu art shows. 

But between the lines of favorable 
press notices and behind the glare of the 
amber-tinted footlights is the real heart 
of Karamu—the meaning it has for the 
thousands who come from all parts of the 
city to become members of the Karamu 
family. The intrinsic contribution of 
Karamu is encompassed within its many 
clubs, organized crafts, and group ac¬ 
tivities. 

The Karamu Children’s Theater and 
the Junior Theater give the youngsters 
of the neighborhood and beyond a unique 
opportunity for youthful expression. 
Choral groups and instrumentalists, 
while supplying the music for many of 
the theatrical productions, also form an 
interest group in themselves. 

Small children are cared for in the 
Karamu nursery school, while their 
working mothers maintain their jobs 
away from home. The nursery school 
program also offers evening discussion 
groups and a series of topics and projects 
to broaden the understanding of the par¬ 
ents of their responsibilities. 

The activities in the arts and crafts 
building include printing, ceramics, 
sculpture, and wood cutting. The first 
Negroes to have their paintings displayed 
in the International Print Show received 
their original inspiration as members of 
the Karamu art classes. 

It is activities such as these, serving 
the needs of all from the preschool age 
through all the stages of life, that enable 
Karamu House to give hope to those 
who have lived in despair. It is also the 
spirit of such activities that inspired 
others to come to the Karamu staff as 
faithful teachers and directors. 

While the Jelliffes have been the guid¬ 
ing light, loyal members of the board 
of trustees, civic-minded people, have 
also given their constant and willing 
service. The many names of Illustrious 
national sponsors are further proof of 
Karamu’s fame and meaning. 

An integral part of the Cleveland com¬ 
munity, Karamu works actively with the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, the Museum 
of Natural History, Western Reserve 
University, the fine arts division of the 
Cleveland Public Library, and the Cleve¬ 
land Playhouse. 

But Karamu no longer belongs to 
Cleveland alone. The Karamu idea is 
rapidly spreading to all of the leading 
industrial centers of the Nation. And 
even our State Department, recognizing 
and appreciating Karamu House as one 
of our greatest examples of a working 
democracy, has sent foreign students to 
Karamu from all parts of the world. 
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They will carry the Karamu messaffe to 
all nations. 

Thus our Cleveland Karamu House 
has become not only a thrilling art cen¬ 
ter in a great cosmopolitan industrial 
city, but also the symbol of what life 
in a free country has in store for all its 
people as bit by bit the barriers are dis¬ 
solved by a better understanding of the 
meaning of beauty in the universe of 
God. 


Address by Hod. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, Before Convention of Na¬ 
tional Association of County Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Fri¬ 
day, July 6, it was my pleasure to address 
the National Association of County Of¬ 
ficials who were gathered, in convention 
in Milwaukee. Wis. The following day I 
left for Europe for a 2 weeks’ trip as a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee. 

In the course of the speech in Milwau¬ 
kee that night, I mentioned the Kaesong 
peace talks—the negotiations which have 
now apparently broken down because of 
the bad faith of the Communist ag¬ 
gressor. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of my talk be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Phony or Real Armistice 

The Nation and the world follow with 
bated breath the latest developments in 
the arranging for a cease-fire In Korea. The 
American people, like all the peace-loving 
peoples of the world, trust that there will 
come out of the negotiations a successful 
cease-fire order which will banish bloodshed 
once and for all from that ravaged penin¬ 
sula. Even with such a cease-fire, however, 
there must be no slackening of the home- 
front production effort. 

THERE MUST BE NO PHONY ARMISTICE 

In our zeal to see the bloody fighting 
end and to see the lives of servicemen and 
civilians saved, wo should not forget that 
a Korean cease-fire or armistice would be 
phony If certain conditions were not at¬ 
tained in the subsequent settlement. Re¬ 
member that the cease-fire would be nego¬ 
tiated between- 

(a) General Ridgway. the UN Commander; 

(b) The North Korean commander; and 

(c) The commander of the Chinese Red 
so-called volunteers. 

On the other hand, the subsequent peace 
talks would have to be between the main 
parties at interest, namely. Russia (which 
Is pulling the puppet's strings). Red China, 
and the UN. Such subsequent conditions 
would have to be— 

1. A commitment as binding as could pos¬ 
sibly be made, to the effect that at no time 
would there be a resumption on some flimsy 
pretense of the Chinese Red-North Korean 
Invasion of South Korea. 


Now. of course, the question arises as to 
whether any agreement signed by a Com¬ 
munist or Communist satellite state will ever 
be worth the paper that it is written Upon. 
A binding contract in times past according 
to the Anglo-Saxon concept, meant Just 
that. But in this day and age, a binding 
commitment is held as long as It pleases 
the Communists to do k). 

ARE WORSE X0REA8 XN TBS MAKING? 

2. An understanding as binding as could 
possibly be obtained in Korea, Moscow, and 
Lake Success, that Chinese Red forces would 
not use the opportunity "after a breather" 
to send their forces Into French Indochina, 
into the Malayan Peninsula or other lands 
in southeast Asia. 

I want to point out that this question of 
possible invasion of those lands is of course, 
independent in a certain sense from the 
more Immediate question of peace in Korea 
as such. And yet it seems to me that we 
cannot simply close up the Korean chapter, 
Ignore other parts of the chessboard and 
merely permit the Chinese Reds to start a 
new and bloodier Korea In the southeast 
portion of Asia. 

SACRxncEs or heroes must not be in vain 

The American people are, I believe, firmly 
determined that there shall be no appease¬ 
ment of the Chinese Reds. The American 
people are determined that the Korean cease¬ 
fire shall not be a Munich. As much as 
they shudder at the thought of continued 
bloodshed, they rebel even more the thought 
that after 12 solid months and 150,000 
battle and nonbattle casualties, the sacri¬ 
fices of our heroes might be rendered In vain 
by an ignoble agreeement. 

WATER SHOXn.D BE SQUEEZED OUT OF FOREIGN AID 

As I have Indicated, we are all aware that 
the Korean settlement Is but one element on 
the world chessboard. In the Foreign Re¬ 
lations Committee, there is now pending an 
•8,600,000,000 foreign-aid biU, most of which 
is for military aid. We of the committee are 
going to go over that bill with a "fine tooth 
comb" In order to make sure that every dollar 
to be authorized Is necessary and Justified. 

At the present time, 1 for one, say that 
no figure requested of us by the administra¬ 
tion or anyone else Is sacred and untouch¬ 
able. If we can squeeze water out of that 
$8,600,OOO.OfX) figure, then I say it is e^r-^ntlal 
that we do so. Just as we can squeeze water 
out of our domestic budget. 

OPPRESSIVE TAXES CAN RUIN AMERICA 

The American people cannot stand In¬ 
definitely mammoth governmental expendi¬ 
tures and governmental taxes at the rate 
they have experienced them for so many 
years. Sooner or later, there is a point 
beyond which "the goose that lays the golden 
egg", namely, the businessman, the labor. 
Ing man, the white-collar worker, the farmer, 
whose taxes have been raised to the highest 
point In history—will cease to function In 
the free enterprise system because of the 
oppressive tax burden. 

ATTlTUOK OF SELFLESSNESS NEEDED AT HOME 

And while I am on this subject may I 
say that hand In band with our foreign 
program goes tl.- question of anti-inflation 
action here at home. You all have read 
about the tremendous debate In the Senate 
and House of Representatives on the Issue 
of extending price and wage controls. I, for 
one, voted for temporarily extending controls 
because it is obvious that Uncle Sam cannot 
continue to pump out $60,000,000,000 of 
war orders without having severe conse¬ 
quences on our economy—on our life insur¬ 
ance, bank deposits, and so forth. I want to 
point out, however, that If stabilization 
action is to be successful, it will take the 
united cooperation of every group in Ameri¬ 
can society. There must be less of an atti¬ 


tude of “how much can our own group 
profit from the present situation," less of 
an attitude ot “Let the other fellow take 
price cuts or wage outs" and more of an 
attitude of “What can I do.” “UHiat aaorlfloes 
can I make to do my share?" 

Naturally the sacrifices must be fair and 
equitable. It Is completely understandable 
that any individual in our society would feel 
that It is vH-ong for him to suffer a com¬ 
pulsory cut In his standard of living while 
other Individuals or other groups are profit¬ 
eering. That is why I say It will take uni¬ 
fied, selfless cooperation on the part of all 
of us. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE TEIP 

Now, on the foreign-aid issue, which I 
had previously mentioned, tomorrow morn¬ 
ing 1 am flying back to Washington In order 
to Join with my colleagues on the Foreign 
Relations Committee on a brief official trip 
to Europe. We have been designated to 
make a first-hand study of military, eco¬ 
nomic, and political conditions of Western 
Europe so that in turn we might be able to 
report back to the Senate. This, I assure 
you, is no pleasure lark. We will be busily 
conferring with top officials every single 
available minute, working in the interest of 
the American people as much. If not more so, 
as when we are In Washington laboring in 
your behalf. Out of the official, on-the-spot 
surveys such as this, hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been saved for the American 
people. Why? Because It Is next to im¬ 
possible for a Congressman sitting in Wash¬ 
ington. D. C., to know accurately bow the 
BCA or State Department is spending our 
money, 3,000 or 6.000 miles away. A good 
business sends its field agents out to ex¬ 
plore what is going on. and that is what 
your Congress is doing In sending this dele¬ 
gation to see how your money Is being spent 
abroad. 

TBIBUTE TO YOUR GROUP 

Now. my friends. 1 should like to pass to 
other matters. I am sure that It would be 
difficult Indeed to assemble a more repre¬ 
sentative collection of grass-roots leaders of 
our country than can be found in this 
splendid association. I am glad Indeed that 
there Is such an organization as yours be¬ 
cause through it. you can accomplish col¬ 
lectively what would be very difficult to 
accomplish Individually. 

Within the last two decades America and 
the world have witnessed a major phenom¬ 
enon, the gathering together into central 
governments of Increasing power, authority, 
prestige, taxes, and appropriations. 

SOURCES FROM WHICH UNCLE SAM TOOK 
AUTHORITY 

In our country, such power was taken over 
from various other sources. It was taken 
over from the following: 

(a) From the State governments, which 
found the Federal Government increasingly 
depriving the States of regular sources of 
State tax revenue. Then, because the States 
found themselves financially unable to 
handle various types of aid programs, they 
had to come hat in hand to Uncle Sam and 
beg him, SO to speak, for the very aid which 
he alone could give, because he had gobbled 
up the State's tax sources. 

(b) A second source from which powers 
were taken were the major municipalities of 
our country. With constantly Increasing 
populations and ever higher costa for public 
services, more and more they found them¬ 
selves sending their representatives to Wash¬ 
ington in order to appeal for this or that 
appropriation, this or IJhat power to be exer¬ 
cised by Uncle Sam in their Jurisdiction. 

(c) A third source from which the power 
was taken was from the counties of America 
which loimd themselves becoming increae- 
ingly the servants or at best, co-partners of 
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Federal ofllolale in dlspeneation of funds and 
power. 

(d) A fourth source of authority was the 
American people themselves. In other words, 
more and more, the I^deral Government took 
over powers from the people—^powers which 
had never been exercised by Government at 
all. 

rACTORS WHICH LED TO OUrniALIZATlON 

Now, we might well ask ourselves; What are 
the principal factors which have contributed 
to this increase in Federal power? They are 
the following: 

1. Of course, the greatest single factor was 
the Second World War, and In fact, the whole 
national emergency between the years 1939 
and 1945. Everyone recognized that during 
that emergency. Uncle Sam had to exorcise 
increased powers and spend vastly increased 
sums. 

2. A second factor was the depression, 
which began with the stock-market crash in 
October 1929, and which continued right on 
into the national emergency of September 
1039, when we still had some 10,000,000 un¬ 
employed. 

3. A third factor was, of course, the crisis 
with the Soviet Union which existed from 
practically the end of the Second World War 
fight on through the start of the Korean con¬ 
flict and up to the present time—1945 
through 1951. 

Because of each of these factors, the Fed¬ 
eral Government has taken Increasing power 
and jurisdiction. 

POWER HAS BEEN HISTORICALLT DIVIDED 

New this whole phenomenon must be un¬ 
derstood In terms of the background of the 
American system of constitutional govern¬ 
ment. We all recognize that power In the 
American scheme of things is divided three 
ways among the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the Federal level. But 
power is also divided among the Federal, 
State, and local levels, and just as important, 
the residuum of power was left by the wise 
founding fathers of our country in the Amer¬ 
ican people themselves, Down through the 
years, the area of those residual powers has 
been Increasingly narrowed, while the area 
of Federal power has more and more been 
increased. 

WE SHOULD TRY TO CHECK CENTRALIZATION 
TREND 

It would be unwise Indeed if one were to 
assume that, merely by passing a resolution, 
we in the Congress or anyone else could 
easily reverse the historic trend, particularly 
amidst a grave national emergency. But 
while one cannot end this centralization 
trend, one can certainly slow the trend, keep 
it in check, and indeed attempt to balance it 
by securing a return of certain powers to 
the States, cities, and counties which they 
once had but which they now no longer 
possess. 

WE SHOULD RAVE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
INTER-OOVERNMENT RELATIONS 

In order to do so, one must basically re¬ 
turn certain fiscal powers—tax-collecting 
powers—to the people at the grass roots. So 
long as Uncle Sam continues to take such a 
tremendous proportion of certain types of 
taxes, SO long as he continues to “d^ up” 
sources of local tax revenue, just so long 
will the financial position of the localities be 
dangerous indeed. That is why for many 
years I have sponsored legislation to estab¬ 
lish a National Commission on Inter-Govern- 
mental Relations. This Commission (on 
which county leaders would serve with 
others) would be along the lines of the 
famed Hoover Commission on Governmental 
Reorganization. Its purpose would be not 
only to analyze the duplication of authority 
between the Federal Government, States, 
and localities but to recommend what pow¬ 


ers could be returned to the States and com¬ 
munities. Moreover, it would analyze which 
level of the Gtovernment should collect which 
type of taxes. In other words, there are 
certain taxes which should be best handled 
practically exclusively at the local level. 

On the other hand, other taxes are such 
that they can best be collected exclusively 
by Uncle Sam. No one has ever suggested, 
for example, that the Federal Government 
should get into local property taxes. It is 
obvious that the property tax is peculiarly 
suited to local revenue raising. However, 
such things as gasoline taxes and other 
levies were long held to be within the do¬ 
main of the States and localities, but have 
now been increasingly preempted by Uncle 
Sam. 

I am indeed hoping that this National 
Commission on Inter-Governmental Rela¬ 
tions might be activated during the Eighty- 
second Congress, and that it might make a 
report to us sometime during the Eighty- 
third Congress. I think that It could become 
a major means by which the continued in¬ 
tegrity of county government in the United 
States might be assured. 

ATTITUDE OF “LET UNCLE SAM DO IT" 

Although we have described various phe¬ 
nomena which have accounted for the cen¬ 
tralization of authority In America, perhaps 
the greatest single factor has been a changed 
attitude on the part of the American people. 
I refer to the attitude which has developed 
during the last two decades by which the 
old phrase "Let George do it” has turned into 
a new phrase “Let Uncle Sam do It.” 

Somehow, the American people have gotten 
the curious notion that Uncle Sam can do 
things better, more economically, more ac¬ 
curately, more carefully than can be done 
either by themselves or by other levels of the 
Government. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

As a matter of fact, we have usually found 
out that when Uncle Sam does something, 
he does it with more extravagance, with more 
overhead, more recklessly, more dangerously, 
than if it were performed by the American 
people themselves or by other levels of gov¬ 
ernment. 

DANGER OF POTOMAC FEVER 

This Is not because Federal Government 
servants are by and large unworthy. On the 
contrary, the g eat mass of Federal workers 
are honest, hard-working, sensible and they 
try to do a faithful job in accordance with 
tholr responsibility. But there is a bureau¬ 
cratic disease known as Potomac fever which 
serves to distort performances of Federal 
functions when they are directed exclusively 
from Washington, D. C. 

I say that it Is practically impossible for 
some seat warmer in Washington to know 
varying conditions in Door County, Wis., 
or In Alameda County. Calif., etc. I say that 
officials at the county level are in an Infinitely 
better position to know the character of their 
own people, the background of their people, 
the local economic, political and social con¬ 
ditions, needs, etc. 

UNCLE SAM MUST TAKE FROM PEOPLE TO GIVE 
TO PEOPLE 

Of course. If you have unlimited billions of 
dollars to spend, as Uncle Sam is supposed to 
have, then this shower of Federal gold can ac¬ 
complish a good deal. However, let not the 
American people kid themselves that Uncle 
Sam possesses a single cent except for the 
money which he takes from out of the pock¬ 
ets of the American people themselves, either 
in the present or future generations. Gov¬ 
ernment itself can only spend what it col¬ 
lects, or what it mortgages from the future. 

DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY NECESSARY 

Now, my friends, I have spoken to you 
about one of the serious problems that is 
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confronting America, and that is the prob¬ 
lem of centralization of power in the Federal 
Government. Of course for years, some of us 
have talked about the need of decentraliza¬ 
tion-decentralization, for example, of our 
industries, so that in this atomic age we 
might find ourselves adequate to meet what¬ 
ever challenge arises. If our heavy indus¬ 
tries are all centralized, as they are at pres¬ 
ent. we may find that we will not be able 
to meet the challenges of a possible world 
war III as we should, if, Heaven forbid, war 
comes. 

But this subject that we have b^ re¬ 
viewing today is the matter of the ^tral- 
izlng of power. History demonstrates that 
power in the hands of a few, corrupts them 
and injures the rights of the common man. 
As we all appreciate, the big challenge to 
the Federal Government In this period is 
that of defense, and so. the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should return, as I stated heretofore, 
to the States and the communities—those 
functions that the States and communities 
can more adequately look after than the 
Federal Government can. 

TRAINING OUR YOUTH RIGHTLY 

Let US look now at another of the chal¬ 
lenges of our day. Recently. I heard Pres¬ 
ident Plaza of Ecuador tell how before the 
second World War, Germany had at Quito 
built a propaganda school there, where the 
Ecuadorian children attended and were im¬ 
pacted by the doctrines of Nazism. Pres¬ 
ident Plaza said to antidote that (and I 
might mention at this point that President 
Plaza was born in the United States and 
educated here), he built an American school 
80 that the Ecuadorean leaders of tomorrow 
would understand the American way of life. 
This brought to my attention the need for 
all of us to see to it that our youth are well 
trained in the American concept and Ideas, 
that they understand our governmental 
mechanism of checks and balances, our 
American economic system of free enter¬ 
prise, and above all, that we recognize the 
need for high moral standards in the home, 
in the State, and In the Nation. 

THE FOUR ABSOLUTES 

Recently, It was my privilege to attend a 
meeting of Moral Rearmament at Mackinac 
Island where representatives of various na¬ 
tions attended. There were some very dra¬ 
matic and Inspiring incidents reported 
there. There was the incident in our own 
country where a president of a great busi¬ 
ness organization and a leader of a labor 
union both told the story of how they had 
gotten together. How did they do it? They 
recognized what has been called the four 
absolutes—honesty, purity, unselfishness, 
and love. All religions teach these great 
moralities; but these two men showed how 
when they applied them in the manage¬ 
ment-labor relationship, they found a solu¬ 
tion that worked so well that the efficiency 
rating went up from 60 to 120 percent. But 
more than that, harmony prevailed and life 
became worth while. 

HOW RIGHT IDEAS HAVE BEGUN TO WORK IN 
GERMANY 

An incident was told, too, as regards Ger¬ 
many where the Communists had taken over 
great labor unions. There, when these four 
absolutes of honesty, purity, unselfishness, 
and love became vital in the minds of the 
labor leaders and management, not only was 
the strike situation improved and Industrial 
production raised, but the Impact of Com¬ 
munist ideas was to a considerable extent 
antidoted. These incidents could be multi¬ 
plied many times. They Indicate how all of 
us can make a contribution to the safety, 
the efficiency, and the worth whlleness of our 
own American life. 
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TVBAT 'mm USAPBRBKTP OONfilBTB Or 

According to my “book.” this kind of High¬ 
er thinking and acting which baa been, dem¬ 
onstrated between labor and management 
here In America and In Europe—clearly In¬ 
dicates the type of higher leadership that Is 
needed so much here and elsewhere. After 
all. 1 am speaking to leaders—to men and 
women, respected In your communities, men 
and women to whom other officials and pri¬ 
vate citizens look for guidance Remember, 
too. a leader is one who in a crisis can keep 
his head clear and who when a problem 
arises, can arrive at the solution of that prob¬ 
lem.—getting at the solution promptly. We 
do have problems In this wonderful America 
of ours, as you so well know. In many of 
our communities, as indicated by the recent 
crime expose, there Is need for this morality 
rebirth to which I have referred. Yes, on 
every level of our society, there Is a call for 
rededlcatlon to these principles. 

I should like now to quote from Senator 
J. WiLLiANL YuiBaiowr of Arkansas. He had 
been commenting on the corruption in some 
of our sports, and he had reported that the 
Inquiry Into the RFC had revealed conditions 
that were terribly unwholesome. Senator 
FnuuucKT said: 

“It la not unreasonable to ask men In 
public office that high standards of conduct 
be required. It Is not too much to ask of 
them that they do not use s Government 
lending agency as a dumping ground lor 
their own mistakes In judgment. Is it too 
much to ask of them that they behave with 
simple honesty?" 

Then he continued with this significant 
statement: 

"The vast majority of great clvllUsatlons 
which have been destroyed was not as the 
result of external aggression, but os the 
consequence of domestic corruption. A de¬ 
mocracy can recover quickly from physlcta 
or economic disaster, but when its moral con¬ 
victions weaken, it becomes easy prey for the 
demag(^ and the charlatan. Tyranny and 
oppression then become the order of the 
day." 

And BO. my friends, you and I know that 
callousness, smugness, yes, moral blind¬ 
ness, never point toward economic and po¬ 
litical health. You and I must therefore 
become alerted to these dangers. The rem¬ 
edy Is to be found In the individual accept¬ 
ing the fact, that his Is a position of lead¬ 
ership. I repeat that there Is no one here 
but what in time of crisis, folks will look 
to you and see what you think, and how you 
act. We are facing Just such a crisis now. I 
am not In this particular instance talking 
about the International situation. I am 
talking, for example, about the danger to 
our youth, resulting from the impact of the 
drug peddler—he who would have ow 
youngsters use marijuana, heroin, and mor. 
phlne. I am talking about our condoning 
and accepting as inevitable ImmoraUties in 
our communities and our condonement of 
looseness and corruption In public officials. 

WE NEED MEN OP STKONO CONVlCmONS 

Let us return to the days when men had 
strong convictions. "Convictions on what?” 
you ask. Convictions about the worth-whlle- 
nesB of the Republic. Convictions about the 
worth-whileness of our economic system. Our 
economic and political systems are. after all. 
the best that have ever been evolved by the 
human race. But the best systems or the 
beat mechanisms do not operate smoothly if 
they are operated by poor mechanics. 

THIUEE WAVS OJf BBCOMINO AMD fiSKAlNlNO A 
UCAOn 

I was talking not long ago to a group, and 
after I had concluded someone aald, "But 
how does a leader really become a leader?” 
1 told how Lincoln and how thousands of 
others who had never been known publicly 
(like these young men that brought about 


improvements In labor relations in Germany 
and elsewhere), how in the midst of critical 
challenges, they would tell a funny stenry and 
get release for their tense nerves and mus¬ 
cles. They understood the value of humor. 
They were men, too. who didn’t hesitate to 
pray for guidance. They knew that God is 
available. Remember, Lincoln once said, 
“When I have no other place to go, I go to 
my knees.” They were men who selflessly, 
not selfishly, had a great purpose. They were 
men who dealt honestly with themaelvee and 
with others. 

We need but look about us today to note 
this Imi^erative challenge of leadership. 

TOn.XNa THE nikSMLXN’S PURPOSES 

As we view the international situation, we 
recognize of course that there is a continuing 
evil attempt on the behalf of the leaders in 
the Kremlin to take possession and to tyran¬ 
nically rule the peoples of the earth. The 
eyes of all of us should by now have been 
opened as to Politburo’s diabolic methods. 
Americans, some with doctors degrees and 
masters degrees, have fallen for their evil 
line, and have become traitors to their na¬ 
tive land. Now, it is our Job, yours and mine, 
to see to It that this America of ours grows 
In strength—physical, economic, and spirit¬ 
ual—so that the Kremlin’s evil purposes will 
not be accomplished. There Is Indeed a great 
goal—a great challenge for each of us. To do 
that we must become adequate personally, 
and If we follow these four absolutes or direc¬ 
tives—honesty, purity, unselllshneaB, and 
love—^we can't help but become better citi¬ 
zens. And If we become better ettlzens, we 
can’t in turn help but become more adequate 
In our day-to-day relations. If this happens 
to you and me. then opportunities open up to 
us to serve God and country. This Nation has 
been called to a position of high leadership. 
Whether we will be competent In that lead¬ 
ership depends upon whether 164,000,000 
people will raise not only their economic 
standards, but their moral and their spirit¬ 
ual standards. If those standards are raised, 
then direction will be given us and we will 
maintain our leadership and our freedoms. 
If we fail to grow In grace, then that which 
happened to other nations that were called 
unto leadership—^but which were not ade¬ 
quate—^may happen to us. 

i HAVE FAITK IN AMERICAN PEOPLE 

I have faith that just as when we are 
challenged to war, we center our energies and 
our all to fight the aggressor, so too, I have 
faith that the American people are becom¬ 
ing alerted to this challenge. They recog¬ 
nize the need not only rededicating their 
physical energies to make America adequate, 
but of rededlcatlng themselves to a spiritual 
rebirth so that true leadership will be ours. 


Speecli by Mon. HaroM H. Velde, of 
llliBois, OB Commiinifm in UE and FE 
Labor UoioBs in Chicagoland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday^ August 23, 1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks. 1 wish to set forth the speech of 
my colleague. Representative Harold 
Velde, of Illinois: 

Mr. Speaker, the Un-American Activities 
Committee has, during the past 2 years, con¬ 


ducted many hearings cm the subject of the 
Communist Infiltration Into labor unions, 
These investigations and hearings have in 
the past been greatly concerned with the 
United Electrical Workers Union, formerly of 
the CIO. The testimony of Matt Cvetlc, of 
the Pittsburgh area, along with several other 
reliable witnesses, proved definitely to the 
committee that the leadership of the X7EW 
was almost entirely composed of members of 
the Communist Party. In spite of the fact 
that extensive publicity w as gi ven to this 
Communist conspiracy, the UEW union still 
flourishes in many sections of the country. 
One of its strongholds Is in the Chicago area, 
where big Industry flourishes, and there are 
a great number of farm machinery and elec¬ 
trical industries. 

Our committee has previously studied the 
influence of this Communist-infested union 
In the New England States, Pennsylvania, 
and New York, but has not at this time 
made any extensive Investigations into the 
union’s manipulations in the Chicago area. 
I am happy to report that such investigation 
will shortly be under way. I hope that the 
investigations carried on will be followed 
by public hearings of the Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities Committee. Our committee investi¬ 
gators will also look into the manner m 
which elections for union representation are 
held and methods used by the United Elec¬ 
trical Workers Union In campaigning for 
these plant elections. It Is Interesting to 
note that both the UEW Union and the 
Farm Equipment Workers Union were, on 
November 2. 1949, expelled from the CIO 
by Its executive board as Communist-In¬ 
fested unions, but neither this action nor 
the action of the Un-American Activities 
Committee has effectively stopped the ac¬ 
tions of the Communist Party In seizing con¬ 
trol of the labor movement. In addition to 
the widespread publicity given to these hear¬ 
ings, Congress cited for contempt several of 
the leaders of the UEW Union. It is dif¬ 
ficult for me to understand. In view of all 
the evidence of subversive activity in these 
unions, why they are so successful In win¬ 
ning plant elections In the Chicago area. 

One of the most effective workers In carry¬ 
ing on the Communist Party doctrine in la¬ 
bor unions in Chicago has been Grant Oakes, 
former president of the Farm Equipment 
Workers Union which has merged with the 
United Electrical Workers Union, "rhe spe¬ 
cial Committee op Un-American Activities in 
1944 published the following report on Mr. 
Oakes: 

"Sidney Hillman has enlisted the aid of 
Grant Oakes, president of the United Farm 
Equipment and Metal Workers of America, 
in support of the CIO Political Action 
Committee. Oakes was among those who 
addressed the national conference of the 
CIO Political Action Committee on Jan¬ 
uary 14, 1944, at the Park Central Hotel in 
New York City, which was organized by Hill¬ 
man and at which he was the keynote 
speaker. 

’'From his experience as Associate Director 
General In the Office of Production Manage¬ 
ment, when Grant Oakes led the disastrous 
strike in the International Harvester Co., 
handling millions of dollars worth of war 
contracts, and from his experience as one 
of the founders and leaders of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Hillman must be 
fully aware that Grant Oakes has consistent¬ 
ly carried out the biddings of the commu¬ 
nist Party. 

“Grant Oakes was elected to the national 
'council of the American Peace Mobilization 
in Chicago In September 1940 on a program 
which called for 'repeal of the Conscription 
Act.' 'repeal of the Allen Registration Act,' 
‘defeat of legislation to outlaw strikes,’ 'keep- 
lzq{ the United states out of war,' and with¬ 
drawal of all aid to Great Britain. The Com¬ 
munist Party of the United States launched 
this organization In accordance with the 
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pact of 1&39 between Btalln and Hitler. 
Oakes and bis associates Incited tbs strike at 
the International Harvester Corp. plant which 
produced tractors for the United States Army 
in order to cripple the national defense pro¬ 
gram which was In keeping with the policies 
of the American Peace Moblllssatlon and the 
Communist Party during that period. 

‘‘Describing the strike at the huge tractor 
plant at 2600 West Thirty-first Street^ em¬ 
ploying 6,600 men, the Chicago Dally News of 
January 29.1941, page 1, declared: ‘The walk¬ 
out began when the Farm Equipment Work¬ 
ers Organizing Committee (CIO) broke off 
negotiations. • • • No formal strike call 

accompanied the walk-out, but pickets with 
placards and flags began a march in front 
of the plant's gates as the men walked out.’ 

"Grant Oakes, the leader of the Interna¬ 
tional Harvester strike, was following a care¬ 
fully prepared plan to stop production in the 
plant. When the company sought to con¬ 
tinue negotiations, Oakes scornfully reject¬ 
ed ‘endless conferences.' He issued the fol¬ 
lowing warning to Government officials who 
sought to end the strike; "It should be clear¬ 
ly understood that the strikers will strongly 
resent any repetition of the one-sided medi¬ 
ation such as occurred in the Vultee 
strike * • • (Dally Worker, February 7, 
1941, p. 1).' 

"He even went so far as to warn President 
Roosevelt of violent consequences if the 
plant was opened, holding out the possibility 
that these workers will ‘line the morgue to¬ 
morrow, with their blood on Chicago streets,' 
and held out the gruesome prospect of ‘mass 
murder' (Dally Worker. March 22, 1941, p 5). 

“The Daily Worker spoke in glowing terms 
of the strike led by Grant Oakes. In an edi¬ 
torial on February 1, 1941, page 6. the Com¬ 
munist organ declared: ‘In the snowy winter 
morning pickets parade before the strike¬ 
bound Chicago Tractor Works of the Inter¬ 
national Harvester Co. • • • This pag¬ 

eant of the militant labor movement is a 
reply to the prevalent war economy.’ 

"Grant Oakes and his fellow strikers, who 
formed a delegation to the meeting of the 
American Peace Mobilization, which took 
place on April 6, 1941, in New York City, were 
hailed as veritable heroes by the thousands 
of Communists there assembled (Daily 
Worker, March 29. 1941, p. 2). 

"Almost simultaneously with the German- 
Amerlcan Bund, the McCormick local of the 
Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Com¬ 
mittee ‘adopted a scorching resolution 
against the Roosevelt war-dictatorship bill 
(H. R. 1776), which declared that the meas¬ 
ure would give the President more power 
than Benito Mussolini' (Daily Worker. Febru¬ 
ary 7. 1941, p. 3). 

"The Dally Worker of March 9, 1941, page 
3, reported an interview with Oakes In which 
he ‘hinted that strikes may be called in other 
Harvester plants,' with the added explana¬ 
tion that ‘leaders of the Farm Equipment 
Workers Organizing Committee were in¬ 
clined to think that the strike will he won 
on the picket line and called for mass 
mobilizations * • *.' 

"The American Youth Oongresa wae out¬ 
standingly active in the American Peace 
Mobilization against conscription and the 
national defense program. The executive 
board and the shop stewards of local 101 of 
the Farm Equipment Workers Organizing 
Committee expressed 'both sympathy and 
support for the program of the American 
Youth Congress' (Daily Worker. January 25, 
1941, p. 6). 

"The Communist Party has organized a 
number of May Day parades in Chicago dur¬ 
ing which it mobilizes its full support behind 
its current programs and slogans. Grant 
Oakes was a member of the provisional May 
day committee in 19S0 and a speaker during 
the parade and the demonstration which 


followed (Dally Record. April IB, 1939, p. 8: 
April 29.1038, p. 1). 

"Grant Oakes endorsed the Dally Worker 
in its most recent drive for readers (Worker. 
January 9, 1944, p. 6). Prom the exception¬ 
ally large number of Hillman's CIO Political 
Action Committee associates who have re¬ 
cently Joined the drive to spread the Dally 
Worker, it is apparent that they look upon 
this Communist newspaper as one of the 
CIO Political Action Committee's house 
organs. 

"Oakes was a delegate to the 1943 CIO con¬ 
vention In Philadelphia." 

Following this report I am reminded that 
in the spring of 1948 Grant Oakes, acting 
as president of the Farm Equipment Work¬ 
ers Union was busily engaged in my home 
district of Peoria, Ill., managing a strike 
at the huge Caterpillar Tractor Co. there. 
Working in connection with local Commu¬ 
nist Party members who were likewise offl- 
clRls In the PEW local, which was then 
the bargaining representative at the Cater¬ 
pillar plant, he was able to tie up operations 
of this plant for a considerable period of 
time. An investigation into the manipula¬ 
tions of Grant Oakes and his cohorts will 
certainly lead to the uncovering of several 
Beds and subversives in the Peoria area. 

An investigation into the Communist ac¬ 
tivities in labor unions in the Chicago area 
cannot help but lead up to an investigation 
into communism in education and other 
fields in that area. The Communist Party 
of Illinois has. for a long time, been at¬ 
tempting to extend its operations Into State 
government and many of the Federal agen¬ 
cies located in Chicago as well. In this 
connection 1 am reminded of a speech I 
made here on the floor of the House In 
December 1950 in which I advised the Mem¬ 
bers that Communist propaganda was being 
Issued and distributed by the Communist 
Partry of Illinois with headquarters at 208 
North Wells Street, Chicago. This literature 
was being distributed to young men of draft 
age. chiefly among college and university 
students. The literature was designed to 
leave the Impression with all readers that 
our entry into the Korean conflict was a 
mistake, and advocated that our Government 
desist from its imperialistic act of aggres¬ 
sion. In that speech I asked that an objec¬ 
tive study and report of the extent of com¬ 
munism in the State of Illinois be made. 
Shortly thereafter I received a communica¬ 
tion from my good friend Illinois State Sen¬ 
ator Paul Broyles, stating that he was con¬ 
templating introducing several bills of anti¬ 
communist nature in the State legislature 
upon Its convening in January of 1961. 
Among these bills was one to establish an 
antleedltlous Investigating committee, the 
purpose of which would be to investigate 
communism and other subversive activities 
In the Illinois colleges and universities, as 
well as other institutions in the State of 
Illinois. Senator Broyles did introduce such 
a bill and it was passed by both branches 
of the Illinois State I^egislature, only to be 
vetoed later by Gov. Adlal Stevenson. 

Although I had received many requests 
from citizens in the State of Illinois asking 
that an objective investigation of commu¬ 
nism be made by the Un-American Activi¬ 
ties Committee, I felt that this was a matter 
which could properly be handled by the in¬ 
vestigating committee which was to be set 
up under llUnois law, had such legislation 
been approved by Governor Stevenson. Now, 
the Governor having seen fit to stymie such 
an investigation by his veto of the Broyles 
bill, it becomes incumbent upon our con¬ 
gressional committee to make the much- 
desired Investigatioxu 

Chicago has long been recognized as the 
mldwestern headquarters of the Communist 
Party, and a great many nefarious opera¬ 
tions of that party have been promoted by 
those in charge at ^e Communist Party 
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headquarters at 208 Wells Street in Chicago. 
I had the opportunity to witness the ma^ 
nipulattons of the Communist Party of Ull- 
ziols when I was assigned to the Chicago field 
office of the FBI as a special agent in 1945. 
While I played only a small part in counter¬ 
espionage and sabotage activities there, I 
learned that much of the Investigative work 
carried on by the Chicago field division under 
the very able direction of J. Edgai Hoover 
was directed toward countering the activities 
of the Communist Party. A good many 
agents were assigned at that time to Investi¬ 
gate the activities of Soviet espionage agents 
working to obtain secrets from scientists at 
the University of Chicago, 

Chicago Is a great industrial center. Chi¬ 
cago is also a great educational center, con¬ 
taining more than half of the student popu¬ 
lation of the State of Illinois. The Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago was designated by the Man¬ 
hattan Engineering Project as a center for 
research on the atomic bomb during World 
War II, It was here that the now-famous 
espionage agent, Arthur Adams, concentrated 
a great many of his espionage activities on 
behalf of the Soviet Government. It was at 
the University of Chicago where Clarence 
Hiskey was employed under the supervision 
of Dr. Harold Urey, an atomic scientist work¬ 
ing there, A great deal of information Is 
already in the records and flies of the Un- 
American Activities Committee regarding the 
case of Clarence Hiskey. There is also a great 
deal of information concerning the Commu¬ 
nist-front organizations of Dr. Harold Urey. 
Then, too, we note that in the famous Ca¬ 
nadian and English espionage case involving 
Dr. Allan Nunn May that the University of 
Chicago was frequently mentioned. It Is be¬ 
lieved by many that the pure uranium which 
was stolen by Dr. May came from the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago laboratories. 

In speaking of communistic Influences at 
the University of Chicago, I want to make it 
clear that It Is not the only major American 
university which has been a subject of the 
vicious schemes of the Soviet and American 
Communist Party. We know that the Com¬ 
munist Party made attempts to obtain se¬ 
crets from the University of California which 
was also designated as a center of atomic 
research by the Manhattan Engineering Proj¬ 
ect. Practically every college and university 
In the country has felt the impact of Com¬ 
munist manipulations. The Communists 
have been especially adept at Infiltrating into 
educational centers where the policy has 
been to allow the utmost latitude and liber¬ 
ality in teaching and learning. Officials of 
the University of Chicago have, In the past, 
brought out the fact very plainly that the 
policy of the university is to allow such lati¬ 
tude and liberalism. The officials have 
sought to bring the broadest interpretation 
of the freedom-of-speech clause of our Con¬ 
stitution to bear In Its educational processes. 
No one can blame any college official. In¬ 
structor, or student for furthering such a 
policy. It occurs to me, however, that ever 
since the famous Alonzo Stagg left the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago as its head coach, and the 
athletic program was relegated to a prac¬ 
tical nullity, that left-wing and pseudo- 
liberal teachlxig and thinking has flourished. 
The Communist Party of America and the 
Soviet representatives in this country have 
used this so-called liberal and free-thinking 
policy of the University of Chicago, as well 
as other famous American universities such 
as Harvard, to further their plans for po¬ 
litical and economic revolution In America. 
Z do not mean to indicate by my remarks 
that the general run of students at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago are at all disloyal. I do 
feel certain 99 percent of the faculty, stu¬ 
dents and alumni of the University are sin¬ 
cere, patriotic Americans. We have In the 
past, however, witnessed the sad spectacle 
of an extremely small and a^pai^ntly harm¬ 
less element of Soviet-inspired citizens taking 
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control of whole eegmenta of our American 
society. I want to make sure that It doesn’t 
happen again, and especially to one of the 
greatest American educational Institutions 
in existence. 

In 1949 the lUlnols Seditious Activities 
Investigation Commission made an attempt 
to Investigate and study the influence of 
the Communist Party at the University of 
Chicago and Roosevelt College. This cmn» 
mission held hearings from March 9, 1949 
until May of that year. During this time the 
following persons were called to testify: Dr. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, chanoelor of the 
University of Chicago: John Madison, Jr., a 
newspaperman; Paul Lerman, a student at 
the University of Chicago; Ellas Snitzer. 
president at that time of the Conununlst 
Club at the University of Chicago: Dr. 
Edward J. Sparling, president of Roosevelt 
College in Chicago; Dean John B. Thompson, 
dean of Rockefeller Chapel at the University 
of Chicago: Representative G. W. Horsley of 
the General Assembly of the State of minols; 
Howard Rushmore. magaalne and newspaper 
writer; Mr. Laird Bell, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the University of 
Chicago; Prof. Ernest W. Burgess, Prof. 
Robert J. Havlghurst, Prof. Malcom Sharp, 
Prof. R. G. Tugwell, and Prof, Harold C. Urey, 
all of the University of Chicago. 

Time will not permit me to go Into all of 
the testimony that was adduced by this com¬ 
mission; however I should like to briefly 
comment on the testimony of Dr. Hutchins, 
who In his very first statement says: “The 
subpena which I have received summons me 
to testify concerning subversive activities at 
the University of Chicago, This is a leading 
question and the answer is assumed in the 
question. I cannot testify concerning sub¬ 
versive activities at the University of Chicago 
because there are none.” Subsequently this 
onoe-famouB educator admitted that there 
had been chartered by the university what 
was known as the Communist Club. Later, 
relative to this Communist Club. Dr. Hut¬ 
chins states: “The real purpose of the Com¬ 
munist Club Is to subvert the Government 
of the United States and It Is Inconsistent 
with the piuposes of the university. Then 
too, the purpose of the Communist Club Is 
to come together and study and discuss com¬ 
munism and the university believes in free 
discussion and study of all important sub¬ 
jects.” It Is Interesting to note that during 
the Illinois commission hearings Senator 
Broyles received a telegram from the then 
president of the Communist Club, dated 
March 10. 1949, which reads as follows: 

“In a Communist club meeting of over 
40 students of University of Chicago a 
unanimous vote was taken to protest both 
the Broyles bills and the Investigation of 
our university. The members of the Com- 
mimist club along with hundreds of stu¬ 
dents on our campus cannot accept the 
idiotic definition of communism stated In 
the bill. We wish to emphatically state that 
no commission will ever ‘wipe the Commu¬ 
nist dub off the campus of the university.* 
We will continue to fight for students* 
rights as laid dovra in the National Students 
Association Bill of Bights and continue to 
bring Marxism, Leninism to the campus. 
Tour Intended smear campaign will only 
make i» fight harder and more consistently 
toward the fulfUlment of our goal We fur¬ 
ther reallae that you are not coming to our 
campus merely to destroy the Communists 
club but also to destroy all overprogressive 
elements on our campus. This fact is fully 
realized by most of Chicago’s students who 
have formed a eampus-wlde coalition at a 
meeting of over 1,600 students to protest the 
Broyles bills and the activities of your com¬ 
mission. 

“Elms Swrizn, 

"President of the Communist Club.’* 


Sow, X ask you. was Chancelcnr Hutchins' 
statement that he knew of no subversive 
activities on the University of Chicago cam¬ 
pus correct? In all credit to Dr. Hutchins, 
who shortly after these hearings resigned his 
position, I must say that every attempt was 
made to disenfranchise the Communist club 
at the University of Chicago. I hope that if 
an investigation Is made by our Un-Amer- 
Ican Activities Committee, our committee 
will be able to Issue a report saying that 
Communist and other subversive activities 
at the University of Chicago are on the de¬ 
cline or have been totally suppressed. 

The great majority of loyal students and 
alumni of the University of Chicago desire 
that their Alma Mater be again looked upon 
as one of the great American universities. 
They feel, I am sure, that the true facts of 
Communist infiltration should be brought 
out into the open in a manner consistent 
with the right of free epeech, and the free¬ 
dom of academic thought and teaching being 
fuUy protected. While I received a great 
niunber of letters requesting such an Inves¬ 
tigation. I believe that the foUowing excerpt 
from a letter of a student at the University 
of Chicago illustrates the attitude of most 
students there. I cannot reveal the name 
of this student as he asked that it be kept 
confidential, but here is an excerpt from 
his letter: 

“Let me say that as a student in the uni¬ 
versity I think that such an Investigation is 
long overdue and a surprising number of 
students agree with me. It Is not so much 
the fact that there are a lot of Communists 
on the campus, for In reality I think that 
there are very few; but rather, that the entire 
campus Is geared to a socialistic atmosphere. 
This permeates the faculty and Is forced 
upon the students at every turn. It Is espe¬ 
cially dangerous because of the fact that we 
have a great many very young students (14 
to 18 years) In the undergraduate school. 
I could supply you with reams of material 
bearing out what I have said should you de¬ 
sire it; however, in the meantime I am en¬ 
closing under separate cover, a copy of the 
Maroon, the university student newspaper. I 
will leave It to your discretion to determine 
of what 'ralnbow-onic* view this publication 
Is. I am only writing this letter because 
I can see that the seeds which are being sown 
here at the university. If permitted to go 
unchecked, could grow and undermine the 
very foundation of this Nation” 

I sincerely hope that the proposed inves¬ 
tigation by the Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee of communism in Illinois will have 
the support of the patriotic citizens of that 
State who have knowledge oi subversive 
operations. I am partlciUarly anxious to 
secure the cooperation of the board of trus¬ 
tees of the University of Chicago, Roosevelt 
College, and all the other educational Insti¬ 
tutions in the State of Illinois. I feel cer¬ 
tain that such cooperation will be forthcom¬ 
ing as it Is certainly to the best interest of 
all citizens that such an investigation be 
made. 


Condenned to Perpetual Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REBIARKS 

or 

HON. OREN HARRIS 

or AXKAliaAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSFBESENTATTV18 

Thursdap, Auguit 23, 1951 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, accord¬ 
ing to reports, eight meml3ers of the joint 
committee of the Senate have issued a 


statement concerning the long-drawn- 
out hearings on foreign policy, empha¬ 
sizing some of the very ia^ortant issues 
and particularly with reference to far- 
eastern policy. 

Many of us have watched with great 
Interest the developments and the dis¬ 
cussions that have occurred as a result 
of the hearings. 

There have been many Issues pointed 
up as a beacon light because of their 
importance to our future welfare, as well 
as the differences of opinion that appar¬ 
ently exists. That this whole discussion 
has been brought before the American 
people as a forum seems to me to be in¬ 
valuable. It is obviously the best way 
to bring these various Issues into the 
open and before the people. 

An appropriate and pertinent discus¬ 
sion of some of these issues in this eight- 
man document occurred in an editorial 
of the Washington Post today. In that 
it discusses so clearly the facts, I ask 
unanimous consent to include it in the 
Record: 

Eight Republicans 

A few of the outstanding points In the 
eight-man Republican document on the 
MacArthur hearings which call for correction 
are: 

1. That the failure of the United States 
promptly to deliver arms and munitions to 
Chlang Kai-shek was responsible lor his 
downfall. This is a travesty of the history 
which is now part of the record. Much 
American material was left to pile up In 
Shanghai, and much of the remainder was 
bartered to the Communists In return for 
safe surrender. In other words. Chlang be¬ 
came the “supply sergeant” for the Commu- 
nlete, as he was called in China. Even Gen¬ 
eral Wedemeyer said the CXimmunlsts could 
have been stopped at the Yangtze “with 
broomsticks” If there had been any will to 
fight on the part of Ghlang's Nationalists. 

The point is extremely Important in con¬ 
nection with future policy. On analogy the 
fresh supplies that are being sent to Chlang 
Kai-shek are likely as not to have much the 
same fate as the old supplies. This would 
be inevitable if there were an invasion of the 
mainland. And that Is what Chlang wants— 
as a Chlang-American operation. Our policy 
does not yet envisage this, yet—again on. 
analogy—the possibility exists of such a de¬ 
velopment In our Formosa policy. Policy on 
Formosa started out as neutralization and 
shaded quickly into defense, and, before we 
know it, the defense policy may shade Into 
support of a Chlang landing. 

It will be a sad day when our country helps 
peoples or governments who, as has been 
proved by Chtang’s government, cannot or 
will not help themselves. The United States 
will wind up with “old men of the sea” on its 
back crushing the life out of its taxpayers. 

2. That there Is authoritative evidence of 
Russian domination of Communist China as 
far back as 1945. 

Nothing of the sort. Everything that Gen. 
Patrick Hurley said contradicted this thesis. 
The authoritative evidence all jibes with Col. 
Robert R. McCormick's testhnony on bis visit 
to China in 1947. The rebellion against 
Chlang Kai-shek, he said, “la falsely called 
a Communist insurrection. Although Com¬ 
munist backed, it is still a bona fide insur¬ 
rection against a government which Is little 
snore than an agency of the Soong family.” 

Nobody can be positive about the present 
tie between Moscow and Peking, but a tena¬ 
ble theory on the part of the officials in 
close touch with the negotiations at Kaesong 
Is that there are the beginnings of a rift. 
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General Rldgway furtbermore has gone eo 
far as to say, in a talk with Bert Andrews 
of the New York Herald Tribune, that our 
national destiny depends upon our driving 
a wedge between Peking and Moscow. It 
would be the height of folly on the part of 
our policymakers, at any rate, to go on the 
assumption that Moscow and Peking will 
always be one and indivisible. 

3. Any settlement south of the Yalu would 
constitute a Communist victory. 

Nonsense. The purpose of the military ac* 
tion taken under the aegis of the United 
Nations was to defeat aggresslon—to push 
the aggressor back where he came from. 
When that Is accomplished, and a satisfac¬ 
tory agreement on such a basis achieved, the 
alms of the UN action will have been ac¬ 
complished. General Rldgway has said that 
that would be a tremendous victory, and 
those who are not suffering from a partisan 
myopia will agree with him. 

The reverse side of this eight-man com¬ 
ment—namely, that victory Is the end of 
this or any other war action—Is equally fal¬ 
lacious. By this is meant that only uncon¬ 
ditional surrender can mark the end of hos¬ 
tilities. Battles are fought to victory, but 
a war should be fought to a settlement If we 
are going to have a world fit to live In. It 
was the cardinal mistake in the First and 
Second World Wars that we forgot this 
golden rule Under such a contrary policy 
as the OOP members advocate, the world 
would be condemned to perpetual warfare. 


The Plight of Lithoania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 

or MASSACHTTSSTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23,1951 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I wish to include a resolu¬ 
tion which was unanimously adopted at 
a mass meeting held at the Municipal 
Building in South Boston, Mass., by the 
Boston Chapter of the American-Llth- 
uanian Council, on June IG, 1951, 

The resolution follows: 

Resolution unanimously adopted at a 
mass meeting held at the Municipal Build¬ 
ing, South Boston, Mass,, on J\me 16, 1961, 
under the auspices of the American-Lith¬ 
uanian Council. Boston Chapter, In protest 
and commemoration of the following trag¬ 
edies which have befallen Lithuania and Its 
people: (1) Eleventh anniversary of the re- 
'subjugatlon of Lithuania: and (2) decen¬ 
nial of the first horrible deportations from 
Lithuania, when, during one night, the bol¬ 
shevik secret police—-NKVD—arrested and 
carried off to the frigid wastes of Siberia 40.- 
000 Innocent Lithuanians: 

"Whereas the Soviet Union, relying upon 
the spurloxis Blbbentrop-Molotov pact of 
August 23, 1930, and in disregard of all 
treaties and agreements with Lithuania, In¬ 
cluding the peace treaty of 1920. the non- 
aggresalon pact of 1926, and the Mutual As- 
alstance Pact of 1630, did occupy Lithuania 
by most toutal means and did subject Lith¬ 
uania to a most cruel oppression; and 

"Whereas the Soviet Union. In furtheranoa 
of its designs to Implant communism In 
Lithuania and throughout the world, and 
being unable to bend the resistance of Llth- 
XCVII—AiSh.- SC6 


uanla to Its will, has embarked upon a re¬ 
lentless and unprecedented policy to eradi¬ 
cate the Lithuanian Nation, as attested by 
the fact that it has already deported or 
annihilated over ^,000 Lithuanians, which 
constitutes over 30 percent of the entire 
Lithuanian people: Now, therefore, be It 
^'Resolved, That said resvbjugatlon and 
genocide being practiced in Lithuania Is 
sorely protested, decried, and deplored; and 
further be it 

“Resolved, That the attention of the 
United Nations, and of the whole cultured 
world be directed to the plight of blood- 
soaked Lithuania, and all effective means be 
solicited to block the ravlsher of Lithuania 
and to expose him to the nations of the 
world; and further be It 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to all Congressmen and Senators of 
the United States, to the representatives In 
Washington, D. C., of the Ctovernments of 
Great Britain, Prance, Italy, Poland, Es- 
thonla, Latvia, Finland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark. Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and to 
the press." 

ASCCRlCAN-LZTHTJAlinAN COUNCIL, 
Boston Chapter. 

Alexander Chaplik, Chairman. 

J. Janunih, Secretary. 


Farm Management Atpect of Variety 
Selection in Rice Proiinction in Louitiann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OR 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LOtnSlANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 1, 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August issue of the Louisiana Rural 
Economist, published by the department 
Of agricultural economics, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, there 
appears an article by Mr. Troy Mullins, 
which will be of much interest to the rice 
industry in which my congressional dis¬ 
trict in Louisiana has a major role. The 
article follows: 

Farm Mamacement Aspect or Variety 
Selection in Rice Production in Louisiana 
(By Troy Mullins) 

The choice of varieties of rice to plant is 
an annually recurring question confronting 
rice farmers. As Is true of other manage¬ 
ment problems the amount of consideration 
given this question varies widely among 
operators. Force of habit and personal likes 
are the principal determinants for some 
operators, whereas other operators closely ob¬ 
serve the results of experimental tests and 
of farmers’ experience with new varieties or 
strains and take immediate advantage of 
those which have superior qualities. For¬ 
tunately, the trends in the production of 
various varieties during recent years as well 
as information obtained from farmers indi¬ 
cate that the latter la more common among 
rice farmers In Louisiana. 

In the selection of rice varieties considera¬ 
tion must be given to such factors as rela¬ 
tive yields. Insect and disease resistance, 
milling quality, consumer preference, pros¬ 
pective prices, comparative costs of produc¬ 
tion, and to timeliness in the performance 
of key operations such as seedlngi watering, 
and harvesting. 


An analysis of the more Important aspecte 
of this problem, and an appraisal of the 
effects of different varieties on incomes, un¬ 
der varying situations relative to source of 
water and tenure status of the operator, are 
presented in this report. Data obtained for 
the 1949 crop season for 206 rice farms of 
various sizes throughout the rice area of 
Louisiana provide the basis for this analysis, 

VARIETY CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO 
management PRACTICES 

From the standpoint of management prac¬ 
tices the Important variety characteristics are 
related to: (1) time of maturity. (2) type of 
grain, and (3) adaptability to harvesting with 
a combine. 

MATUBXTY DATES 

The length of time required from seeding 
to maturity is largely an Inherent character¬ 
istic which varies considerably by varieties. 
However, the date of seeding a given variety 
will have some effect on the date of maturity. 
Varieties of rice may be grouped Into throe 
major classes In regard to the usual time of 
maturity—early, Intermediate, and late. In 
Louisiana, kSenlth, which requires an average 
of 125 to 130 days between seeding and 
maturity, is the most popular early vari«tv. 
Fortuna, Bluebonnet, and Blue Rose, which 
require about 140-165 days, are the main 
Intermediate varieties. Rexoro, which re¬ 
quires about 170 days to mature, accounts 
for practically all production of late rice Jn 
Louisiana. 

During recent years the proportion of acre¬ 
age devoted to early- and late-maturing rice 
has increased, while the mldseason varieties 
have declined in importance. During the 
1935-39 period only 11 percent of the Louisi¬ 
ana crop was seeded to early varieties, where¬ 
as In 1050 these varieties accounted for 62 
percent. The projiortlon of the acreage 
seeded to late varieties for these respective 
periods was B and 25 percent. 

The usual relation of planting and har¬ 
vesting date for the different varieties Is 
presented In figure 1, which shows the period 
during which a large proportion of the acre¬ 
age of each group of varieties was planted 
and harvested In 1940, This chart was com¬ 
piled from the reported planting and har¬ 
vesting dates for the acreage of the different 
varieties grown on the farms surveyed. The 
planting dates for a particular group of vari¬ 
eties were spread over a somewhat longer 
period than were the harvesting dates for the 
same group of varieties. This is because 
early seedlngs require a slightly longer grow¬ 
ing period than do late seedlngs. For exam¬ 
ple, experiments at the Rice Experiment Sta¬ 
tion. Crowley, La., in which seedlngs were 
made at approximately 15-day intervals be¬ 
tween March 17 and June 15 during the 
6-year period 1933-38, show that Early Pro¬ 
lific rice reached maturity within an average 
of 119 days when seeded on June 16 com¬ 
pared with 143 days for March 17 seedlngs, 
or an average difference of 24 days. Other 
varieties showed similar variations In length 
of growing periods. Therefore, special atten¬ 
tion must be given to selection at varieties, 
time allowed between seedlngs, and order 
In which the early, midseason, and late 
maturing varieties are seeded ao as to spread 
the harvest season and yet permit timely 
harvest. This problem applies primarily to 
medium-sized and large farms. 

CRAIN TYPES 

Practically all of the rice produced In 
Louisiana Is of the medium- and long-gratn 
types. This baa been the situation since 
rice production was started In the State. 
Zenith Is the major medium-length grain 
variety, and Rexoro is the principal long, 
grain variety. 

During recent years a marked shift has 
occurred In the relative Impurtunce of the 
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medium- and long-grain types. During the 
1085-89 period 87 percent ot the Louialana 
crop was of the medium grain types, whereas 
la 1050 they made up only 64 peroexti of 
the acreage. The proportion of the acreage 
devoted to the long-grain varieties increased 
from 13 percent during the 1935-39 period 
to 48 percent in 1950. 

Several factors have contributed to these 
shifts In production. Price differentials, 
which vary because of changes In market 
conditions, frequently are relatively favor¬ 
able for certain varieties. For example, 
during the 1948 marketing season the price 
of rough rice lor Bexoro averaged about 50 
percent above the respective price for Zenith. 
In 1049 prices for Bexoro averaged about 
32 percent above prices for Zenith, which 
is considered more nearly the normal rela¬ 
tionship between the prices of these varieties. 
Distribution of the acreage of rice in 1049 
by varieties on the farms surveyed Is shown 
in table 1. About BO percent ot the farmers 
Interviewed planted part or all of their acre¬ 
age of rice to Zenith and about 30 percent 
planted Bexoro. Approximately 96 percent 
of the rice acreage on these farms was In 
early-maturing varieties, 23 percent in mid- 
season varieties, and 22 percent In late vari¬ 
eties. A large proportion of farmers, espe¬ 
cially operators of medium-sized and large 
farms, seeded more than one variety. 
RELATION or VARIETIXS TO METHOD OF HARVEST 

During recent years the adaptability of 
varieties to combine harvesting and artificial 
drying has been of increasing importance 
In the farmers’ choice of varieties. For 
example, the experience in drying Blue Bose 
has not been entirely satisfactory and the 
recent decline in acreage seeded to it is 
largely attributable to this fact. 

The relation of harvesting method to the 
distribution of varieties according to time 
of maturity is shown in table 2. Farmers 
who have shifted to the combine method 
of harvesting apparently have increased the 
proportion of their acreage seeded to the 
late-maturing varieties primsrlly at the ex¬ 
pense of midseason varieties. 

New varieties are being introduced after 
they have proved satisfactory in the lnten> 
sive breeding program carried on at the Rice 
Experiment Station located at Croyley, La., 
and at similar stations located in other 
rice-produclng States. For example, the 
Zenith variety was introduced about 12 years 
ago and because of its earllness, its adapta¬ 
bility to artificial drying. Its milling quali¬ 
ties, and favorable per-acre yields, It has 
practically displaced the early prolific variety 
throughout the southern rlce-produclng 
areas. 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF VARIETY SELECTION 

The previous discussion was concerned 
mainly with varietal characteristics as they 
relate to management problems. Other fac¬ 
tors are important, however, particularly the 
prospective market outlook for rough rice of 
the different varieties as reflected In prices 
received, the average yield relationships; and 
the relative costs of production. The effects 
of any one of these factors alone cannot be 
determined, but in a general way the ap¬ 
proximate combined effect of all of the fac¬ 
tors may be estimated. The difference in 
Income from different varieties will depend 
upon the tenure status of the operator both 
from the standpoint of ownership of the 
land and the water used for irrigation. Ap¬ 
proximately 70 percent of the rice acreage 
surveyed was grown by operators who paid 
a fifth Of the crop as land rent. About two- 
thirds of the rice acreage was operated under 
contracts requiring a fifth of the crop In 
payment for water. 

The estimated returns from a representa¬ 
tive medium-grain early-maturing variety 


(Zenith) a* d a long-grain variety (Bexoro) 
lor operators having different tenure status 
with respect to both land and water are 
presented In table 3. This summary is ap¬ 
plicable to the 1949 season and is based on 
the information obtained from 208 farmers. 
It takes into account yields, prices received, 
labor costs, and pumping costs (for operators 
who own their water supply). 

Production for each variety is based on 
average yields, at the Bice Experiment Sta¬ 
tion during the 8-year period (1941'-46), of 13 
barrels for Zenith and 11 barrels for Rexoro. 
In addition to land and water rent, the direct 
operating expenses->-whloh Include costs of 
materials, services, and labor—were Included 
in these calculations (see table 3, footnote 2). 
Overhead costs such as depreciation on build¬ 
ings and machinery, interest on capital In¬ 
vested, taxes, management services, and mis¬ 
cellaneous Items have not been accounted 
for. However, the cost of these items would 
not vary by varieties. 

After deducting the land and water rent 
and the materials and labor costs, the esti¬ 
mated per acre returns to share tenants for 
management and overhead, based on 1049 
price-cost relationships, is $16.80 for Zenith 
rice and $18.98 for Bexoro, or a difference 
of slightly over $2 an acre. The value of the 
shares going to the land and to the water 
also is Increased by about 10 percent If the 
operator owns the land he farms end pays 
a fifth of his rice for water his estimated re¬ 
turns to land, management, and overhead 
would be slightly over $32 per acre for Zen¬ 
ith and about $38 for Bexoro. 

If the operator pumps his Irrigation water 
from a well on his farm he receives an addi¬ 
tional one-fifth of the crop but the advan¬ 
tage to growing late-seoson rice Is slightly less 
than $3 per acre compared with $3 63 per acre 
when the operator pays a fifth of the rice 
for water. This difference results from the 
fact that it is necessary to keep the late- 
maturing varieties flooded about 130 days, 
compared with 86 days for early maturing 
varieties. The estimates of operating costs 
for maintaining water on the rice are baaed 
on the use of fuel-burning engines This 
type of power unit Is used on a major portion 
of the wells in the area. 

This analysis relates to relative prices of 
Zenith and Bexoro for the 1949 crop The 
differences would vary by season. Farmers 
can use this analysis to determine the most 
profitable variety by adjusting these esti¬ 
mates to fix their Individual situations. 
Table 1.^Distribution of farms and acreage 

of rice, by vertetics, classified by time of 

maturity * 


Varieties by Icnyth of 

! Farms reiiortina 

1 

Acres of rice 


Num -1 
her 

Per¬ 

cept 

Nutn- 

l)er 

Per¬ 

cent 

Early—12.4 dayt 
Zenith. 

171 

82 

16,1.56 

46 

MaRtiolitt... —- 

38 

18 

3, ]4«i 

9 

Other. 

H 

3 

222 

0 

Subtotal. 

217 

. 

10,62.3 

69 

MId-Setuson—140 to 





156 days: 





nine Itftsc*__ 

3» 

10 


8 

Fortimo. 

34 

16 

2 ,e»i 

8 

niuctKimiet. 

24 

12 

l,7Kl 

6 

Other... 

10 

4 

624 

2 

Subtotal-. 

107 


7,784 

23 

Latc-170days Uei* 




oro... 

64 

30 

7,596 

22 

Total_ 



*34,’84tr 

Too 


• Httsed on dal a obtained for the 194H crop from 203 
larincrii in Louisiana. 

3 liiiii' Rose matures in approximalely 15S days. All 
other \arielk‘:» in this group mature in about 140 days. 


Table 2.— ffeZaffon of method of harvest to 
varieties classified by time of maturity 


IPerwntl 



Proportion of acrcajs® by variety 

Method of harvest 

Early 

Mid 

season 

Late 

Total 

Binder. 

60 

35 

5 

100 

Combine. 

66 

19 

26 

100 


Table Z.—Estimated relative returns per acre 
for an early and a late maturing variety of 
rtoe 



Variety of rlc« 

Differ- 

encp 

Item 

Zenith 

Bexoro 

Rexoro 

over 

Zenith 

Income" Gross value of firo- 
(Inctlon >...- 

78.00 

85.25 

i 7.25 

Cosh? 

Land rent (one-flfth of 
i-rop).-.. 

15.60 

17.06 

1.46 

i\ater rent (oiie-fiitb ot 
crop). 

1.5.60 

17.05 

1 

1.45 

Matorials, .services, ami 
lutior costs». 

30,00 

32.17 

2.17 

Estitmilwl retuniblo— 

Tenant operator re.ntinn 
land and vi'ator ». 

16.80 

18.98 

2.18 

Owner operator rentlnR 
yiiteJonly<. 

32 40 

: 46.03 

3.63 

Om ner operator renttnp 
rieltlier land iioi wutei 

43 5,3 

1 

46.39 

2 86 


5 hasrti on avempp yields during 8 years fl«4l-48^ at 
rice cxiiormicnl station of i:i barrels for Zenith and 
11 bnnels f«>r Bexoro (wo table 2, Louisluna Kx]ioriinont 
Stivtioti BuUotm 43(1) and avorape prtcos rcooivoft for 
these varieties by 2(W farms durinp ItMD sciibon (iiHi per 
htirrel for Zonitt* and it?.76 per l»aiTol for Kexoro). 

* Ineludos nintiTinls sucli as sretl, feTtilir.ei, herbicide, 
fuel, oil, RreuM', hi'rv lec foes (rlrymp seed ti eatniont, elf ) 
and labor vnlued at i>rt'\ailing wage rates but does not 
liifluile a clnvrpe for intprest and dotirociiilion on nm- 
chinerv. iitlipr ovprhPiid itpms and manaptoinent. liai. 
vestinp iieifoimcd bv opprator owned eoinbliip 

■' Hfturn to teiiant for inanapcment ami ovorlioad 

* lift urn to operator for land, miujOKornont ami over- 
hoad 

* Belurn to o|>prafor for land, water, nianapcmont and 
ovorbead. Estinmtod operating cost for pumpinir and 
Bprehdinir water (does not Include deprcciutioo or 
interest on investment in well and pumping equipment) 
$4 47 r er acre for early rice and $G.C» jipr acre for late nee. 


Flag! Aid Russian Propaganda 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following article by Drew* 
Pearson, from today's Washington Post; 

THE Washington Merry-Go-Round • 

(By Drew Pearson) 

FLAGS AID RUBSUN PROPAGANDA 

En Route Through Europe.— Europe to¬ 
day is a study In contrasts—contrasts be¬ 
tween east and west, contrasts between this 
continent and the United States of America. 
Here are some scenes which, though 1 have 
left them, remain vividly etched on my mind. 

Scene I—Bast Berlin; As you walk behind 
the Iron Curtain through the bomb-ridden 
city of East Berlin you are struck with the 
way Moscow has played up the thing that 
appeals most to men’s hearts. 

Flags are everywhere. Between every Ger¬ 
man. Chinese. Czech, Korean, Hungarian 
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flag iB the blue and white flag of peace. 
Atop every piUar also squats the dove of 
peace—a plump, dumpy dove, a little too 
smug and self-ssttsfled to sit surveying the 
Btarh remnants of what was once Berlin— 
but nevertheless, a constant reminder that 
the Soviet Union supposedly craves peace. 

And at the base of every pillar are featured 
the International v’orda for peace—’'pasfr— 
mlr—palx—beke—peace.*' 

Over and over again are repeated these 
words, the words every soldier loves, the 
words every nationality can read and under- 
stand—peace. 

In telling contreist are featured the words 
of President Truman, Secretary Marshall, 
Dean Acheson, warning of the danger of war, 
warning that we must prepare for war. 

Xt was International propaganda at its 
most effective, most deceptive best. And 
despite the State Department’s valiant 
though limited eounterpropaganda, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of the two million young¬ 
sters who attended the Berlin youth rally 
must have gone home with the Impression 
that the United States of America was the 
big bad ogre of the world today, with the 
U. S. 8. R. their only hope for peace. 

Scene n —The United States senate: Sen¬ 
ator McKxlur, Democrat of Tennessee, aged 
88, chairman of the Senate Appropnatlone 
Committee, la listening sleepily to State De¬ 
partment 'testimony regarding Its budget. 
George W Perkins, aged 5«, son of a J. P, 
Morgan partner, Chief of European Affairs, 
and not exactly the Communist-type Mc¬ 
Carthy alleges runs the State Department. Is 
testifying regarding the need for more funds 
to run the United States Fimbassy in Com¬ 
munist Poland. 

The Senators want to know why It will 
coat more next year than last. Perkins ex¬ 
plains that the battle against communism 
has become more Intense, also that the 
Embassy lost money last year through the 
depreciation of the Polish zloty. 

“Young man," glowered Senator McKel- 
LAR, "will you tell me under what article of 
the United States Constitution or by what 
law of Congress you have the right to go out 
and tamper with another nation’s cur¬ 
rency?" 

It Is this same Senator McKeliar, using 
his deep insight Into international affairs, 
who influences how much money the State 
Department can have to combat commu¬ 
nism. 

Scene III—Also the United States Senate: 
Senator McCarram. Democrat, Nevada, aged 
7S. Is listening to Assistant Secretary of 
State Barrett testify regarding the Voice of 
America and the Importance of selling the 
United States to the rest of the world. 
McCarrah keeps wider awake than his col¬ 
league from Tennessee. He even admits 
that Barrett puts up a plausible argument. 
Finally, however, he concludes: 

"1 would hate to answer for the spending 
of all this money to prevent war, when I feel 
sure war Is inevitable." 

Scene IV—Back in Berlin: The studio of 
radio station BIAS, operated by the State 
Department in the western sector: 

A group of East German youngsters have 
crowded into the BIAS studio. Supposedly 
Communists, and attending the Communist 
youth rally, they want to see the radio sta¬ 
tion they have been listening to across the 
Iron curtain In Bast Germany. 

Before the microphone come various BIAS 
radio performers—first a singer. She gets 
a terrific round of applause. Then comee a 
p<diUoal oommentatmr who every night takes 
gibes at Soviet operations In Bast Germany. 
He too Is gleefuUy recognised by the youth¬ 
ful audience. 

They know their BIAS radio performers 
as an American audience knows Its Jack 
Bsnny or Milton Berle. It’s a recognition 
that can come only from listening. 


These youngsters sre the future genera¬ 
tion of Germany—the kids who will really 
decide whether communism stays or goes, 
who will fight or fraternise with American 
boys In the war that Senator McCasran says 
is inevitable. 

Yet Senator McCarran, an old man of 75. 
who won't have to fight, and Senator Mc- 
Keixar, now 88. say the State Department’s 
radio program la wasted money, poured out 
on empty ether. 


1876 Diamond Jnbilee—1951 What Yon 

Should Know About Gilorado 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WAYNe'n. ASPINALL 

or COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVBB 

Thursday, August 23.1351 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, If ma¬ 
jestic splendor alone would strike music 
from rock and rill. Colorado, in Its lofty 
grandeur up near the clouds, would have 
no need for the feeble voice of man. 
However, not even the peerless vistas of 
the mother of mountains has voice to 
sing, so antlike man. awed and in¬ 
spired by the green carpeted uplift of 
snow-capped mountain and white water 
rushing to the plain beneath, must give 
vent to praise. 

Man stands at first spellbound amid 
Colorado crag and dale, hushed by the 
bounty and beauty of God’s handiwork 
which dwarfs all the stone piled upon 
stone by which man has measured his 
advancement from the garden of nature. 
Yet, the matchless pattern before his 
eyes moves his voice to songs of praise. 
One such song, Inspired by Colorado’s 
beauty, from the pen of the late Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, comes to mind: 

Oh beautiful, for spacious skies, 

For amber waves of grals. 

For purple mountains majesty above the 
fruited plain. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 1 
include an article from the Middle Park 
Times, of Kremmling, Colo., and I call 
it to the attention of the Members as 
an accounting of that which is Colorado 
as the Centennial State celebrates 75 
years of statehood: 

What Do You Know About Colorado? 

, 1. Colorado Territory was formed In 1861 
and Lincoln appointed William Gilpin as 
first Territorial Governor. The population 
then was 25,331. In the Civil War Colorado 
Territory supported the Union cause. 

2. On August 1. 1878, Colorado became the 
thlrty*olghth State to be admitted to the 
Union and John L. Routt, lact Territorial 
Governor, became first Governor of the State. 
Because It was admitted on the one hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence in 1776, Colorado was called the 
Centennial State. 

8. The famous Four Corners meeting point 
Is at the southwestern comer of Colorado 
where Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and New Mex¬ 
ico Join comers. 

4. The northern boundary of Colorado Is 
about 660 miles from Canada: the eastern 
boundary about 1,460 miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean; the southern boundary about 430 
miles from Mexico; and the western bound¬ 
ary about 780 miles from the Pacific Ocean. 


5. Colorado is the seventh largest State 
in the Union with an area of 104,247 square 
miles. It Is 387 miles from east to west, and 
276 miles from north to south. 

6. ’The six States larger in area than Colo¬ 
rado are Texas, California, Montana, New 
Mexico, Nevada, and Arizona. 

7. Colorado Is seventh from the last State 
In water area, having only 280 square miles 
of Inland water. 

8. Colorado is larger than Illinois and In¬ 
diana combined, 12 times as large as Mas- 
Buchtisetts, 9 times as laige as either Hol¬ 
land or Belgium, 6 times the size of Denmark 
or Switzerland, and It lacks only nineteen 
one-hundredths of being as large as tbe total 
British Isles. 

9. The largest county In Colorado Is Las 
Animas, with an area of 4,794 square miles; 
the smallest Is Denver County, with 68 
square miles; and Grand County has an area 
of 1,867 sqtiare miles. 

10 Colorado Is divided into thr^e great 
natural regions: the Great Plains or Eastern 
Slope; the Rooky Mountain region that strad¬ 
dles the Continental Divide and Includes 
North Park. Middle Park, South Park, and 
San Luis Park; and the plateau region of 
the western slope. 

11. Fossil remains of sea animals In Colo¬ 
rado (also found here In Grand County) In¬ 
dicate that this region was once covered 
hy the sea; and that Ice sheets crept down 
from the north and then retreated. 

19. The basic mountain structure of Colo¬ 
rado Is now believed to have been formed 
about 80.000,000 years ago near the close of 
the Mesozoic Era. 

IS. Skeletons of prehistoric monsters, di¬ 
nosaurs. huge turtles, rhinoceros, giant pig, 
mammoth, and the sabre-toothed tiger have 
been found in various parts of Colorado. 

14. Colorado has 64 mountain peaks 14.000 
or more feet In elevation out of the 80 high¬ 
est in North America. 'There are 583 other 
peaks more than 12.000 feet high In Colorado. 

15. The highest mountain peaks are Mt. 
Elbert. 14.431 feet, and Mt. Massive, 14.418 
feet, both in Lake County near Leadvlile. 
Mt. Harvard Is 14,399 feet In Chaffee County. 
Pikes Peak, In El Paso County, near Colorado 
Springs, perhaps the best known. Is twenty- 
ninth in rank at 14,110 feet. 

16. The lowest point In Colorado Is near 
Holly, 3.385 feet 

17. There are 26 Important State and Fed¬ 
eral highway passes In Colorado, the two 
highest being Trail Ridge between Grand 
Lake and Estes Park at 12,183 feet on U S 34, 
and Independence Pass at 12,006 feet on Colo¬ 
rado B2 between Leadville and Aspen. 

18. There are 14 national forests in Colo¬ 
rado with a total area of 13.697,267 acres, 
or 20 percent of the State’s area; 2 national 
parks—Mesa Verde and Rock Mountain: and 
8 national monuments. 

19. Colorado Is famous for Its clear skies 
and brilliant aunshliie. The yearly average 
lor sunny days ie 304, with an average yearly 
rainfall of 16 6 Inches. The sunshine, the 
very low humidity, and the light air pressure 
make the climate most beneficial for persona 
with lung diseases. 

20. Colorado Is known as the mother of 
rivers since more large rivers rise in the 
State because of our heavy snowfall on the 
Continental Divide than in any other State. 
The largest la the Colorado (first called the 
Grand, meaning large in French) which rises 
In Grand Lake In Grand County and goes 
on down to farm the Grand Canyon. Other 
large ones are the Rio Grande, San Juaix, 
Arkonssfi, Clnoarron, North Platte, South 
Platte. 

21. Colorado has about 3.000,000 acres of 
irrigated land, but already two-thirds of the 
water which originates In Colorado has been 
given to other States. 

22. Gold was first discovered in 1868 near 
Denver by Green Russell, but the large silver 
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mines In the State caiised It to be called the 
Silver State. 

23. The State Sower Is the lavender and 
white columbine (adopted 1889); the State 
bird is the lark bunting (1931); the State 
tree Is the Colorado blue spruce (1939). 

24. The Colorado flag has three equal 
stripes—two blue and 1 white for the blue 
of the skies and the white of the snows; at 
left is a large 0 In red for the name of 
Colorado, meaning “colored red”; and within 
the C a golden disk for the golden sunshine. 
The flag was adopted In 1911. 

25. The State song was written by Dr. A. J. 
Flynn, of Denver (1915), and Is called Where 
the Columbines Grow. The State motto on 
the great seal is “Nil Sine Numine”, meaning 
“Nothing Without the Deity." 


Synthetic Liquid Fueli 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, In 
connection with the executive session of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on Wednesday afternoon to 
hear officials of the Department of the 
Interior on the subject of synthetic- 
liquid fuels, I want to make available 
three articles from the National Petro¬ 
leum News of August 15. The articles 
follow: 

Chapman Icmobes PAD, NPC Advisers in 
Demand ros Synthetic PuEt Plants 

Waskington.— 'Without regard for the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense or the 
National Petroleum Council. Interior Secre¬ 
tary Chapman has launched a drive to bor¬ 
row $455,000,000 from the Federal Treasury 
to underwrite the creation of a commercial 
synthetic liquid fuels Industry. 

Mr. Chapman made his move in a letter 
to the Defense Production Administration, 
asking for the money to guarantee private 
promoters against loss in the construction 
and operation of a 30,000 barrels per day coal- 
to-oll plant and a somewhat smaller ehale- 
to-oll facility. 

PAD was not consulted by the Secretary 
prior to his request to the DPA, It was said 
here. Neither did Mr. Chapman confer with 
NPC, which, like PAD, is under his immedi¬ 
ate Jurisdiction. 

Although not consulted. PAD Is understood 
to have communicated to Mr. Chapman, sub¬ 
sequent to bis letter to DPA, its view that en¬ 
couragement of commercial size synthetic 
plants cannot be Justifled at this time. NPO 
has under way a detailed study of synthetics, 
but Its report probably won’t be forthcoming 
until this fall. 

Brown won't comment: The Secretary’s top 
assistant in PAD, Deputy Administrator 
Bruce K. Brown, has refused to comment on 
the $455,000,000 proposal, but NPN was told 
that it would be fair to assume that he Is as 
opposed now to building commercial size 
plants as he was when he so testified before 
a congressional committee in 1948. 

At that time, Mr. Brown told the commit¬ 
tee It Just didn’t add up to burn 4.5 tons of 
solid fuel—coal—^to make 1 ton of synthetic 
liquid fuels. 

What Chapman wants: If DPA goes along 
with his idea, Mr. Chapman intends to— 

1. Use $400,000,000 of the total to guar- 
antee Government purchases of the output, 
and thus the profits, on the proposed in¬ 
vestment by a private group In a 30,000 


barrel-per-day coal hydrogenation plant, to 
be located probably in southern Illinois; and 

3. Underwrite in similar fashion the con¬ 
struction of a $55,000,000 shale oil plant of 
a ’‘few thousand" barrels dally capacity. 

His request seeks to invoke authority for 
such deals set out in the recently amended 
Defense Production Act. That law. as 
amended, makes a total of $2,100,000,000 
available to Government departments and 
agencies to encourage expansion of produc¬ 
tive capacity and supply to aid thi moblllza- 
tlor program. 

Mr. Chapman Is understood to have sought 
to Justify his request on the grounds that the 
United States must Immediately take out “In¬ 
surance” against the day when the petroleum 
industry can no longer keep pace with mount¬ 
ing demands. 

Opposite view: This view has opposition 
within his own bureaus and agencies. For 
instance, some oflicials in the Bureau of 
Mi es believe, and have so reported, that the 
current costs of producing synthetic liquid 
fuels are too high to make a start at this time. 

And in PAD there is the unshakabU opin¬ 
ion that far from running out of oil, this 
country Is still a long way from reaching its 
productive peak of crude petroleum. In fact, 
it Is said that if the 1951 drilling rate Is 
continued In future years the crude pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the United States should 
increase by around 250,000 barrels per day 
annually for years to come. 

The agency is also said to have the opin¬ 
ion that It wotdd be much less expensive and 
wasteful of heat to hydrogenate residual 
fuel oil into lighter products than It would 
be to produce liquids from coal by the same 
process. Methods of hydrogenating residual 
oil have been developed by the oil Industry, 
but these are reportedly not now economical. 

The forthcoming NPC study on synthetics 
will analyze the cost estimates for synthetics 
which Mr. Chapman’s own synthetics chief. 
Dr. W. C. Schroeder, claims now show com¬ 
mercial synthetics production to be competi¬ 
tive with petroleum. 

Known to be interested In building a coal 
hydrogenation plant Is a group represented 
by Ferdinand Eberstadt. New York Invest¬ 
ment hanker and formerly a vice chairman 
of the War Production Board of World War n. 
It has estimated $400,000,000 as the cost of 
a 80,000-taarrel-per-day plant. 

A crude petroleum refinery of like capacity 
now costs about $45,000,000. 

Word of the Chapman request to DPA also 
brought with it reports of Internal dissension, 
at Interior, with Dr. Schroeder taking over 
from Dr. James Boyd as head of the Defense 
Minerals Administration. The latter now 
goes back to his old Job as Director of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

The dissension was said to have revolved 
around Dr. Boyd’s opposition to the syn- 
thetlcs-now policy. However, an Interior 
spokesman denied this, declaring Mr. Chap¬ 
man and Mr. Boyd were not arguing over 
this subject. 

Mr. Boyd’s confirmation by the Senate was 
held up for more than a year by the opposi¬ 
tion of John L. Lewis. During that time 
Mr. Boyd worked without pay, but when 
finally confirmed by the Senate collected 
back pay. Dr. Schroeder undoubtedly will 
have the support of John L. Lewis and coal 
operators, in view of his synthetlcs-now 
stand. 

This Interior spokesman also denied an¬ 
other report that Dr. Boyd called in an out¬ 
sider to check Dr. Schroeder’s cost estimates 
on synthetics. 

However, the departmental official con¬ 
ceded there were differences of opinion within 
the Bureau of Mines cm synthetics. For ex- 
ample, an official of the Bureau’e experi¬ 
mental station at Bruceton, Pa., sent a memo¬ 
randum to Washington recently recommend¬ 
ing strongly against starting commercial pro¬ 
duction at this time* 


Burbaucsatb Sneak Another Grab roR Oil 

It Is truly Incredible and terrifying to 
American citizens who believe in Government 
by the people and for the people, the lengths 
to which the ’Truman bureaucrats, natlonali- 
satlonlsts and other extremists go to Impose 
complete Government control on American 
Industry. 

Let NPN say that this is not Just a 
“squawk” by NPN—-which has been fighting 
nationalization of Industry by government 
for years—because the day that this editorial 
was first planned, and to be concerned solely 
with the Trumanltes attack on the oil Indus¬ 
try, John L. Collyer, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., of Akron, Issued a statement 
saying flatly that the Federal Government 
has succeeded In nationalizing the rubber 
Industry. He said the Government now con¬ 
trols the industry, buying crude rubber for 
it, deciding how that rubber will be gathered 
or manufactured, and how it can be used. 
The rubber Industry, he said, is now com¬ 
pletely under Government control, and where 
Is it and other American industry going 
under these totalitarian plans? 

It was a coincidence that Mr. Collyer’s 
statement came the day it leaked out that 
Interior Secretary Chapman and head of 
PAD. sneaked—and we emphasize the word 
“sneaked”—a recommendation to the Defense 
Production Administration for $455,000,000 
out of a $2,100,000,000 fund Just released to 
this agency by government to permit the 
Government, at Truman’s approval, to go 
Into any kind of a business he wants to in 
the name of producing defense materials 
against war. 

The money Chapman asked for is to be 
spent. If he gets it, in building a 30,000 b/d 
coal-to-gasollne plant, something that he and 
at least one member of his Bureau of Mines, 
has long been wanting to do. This amount is 
a bit of a come-down for Chapman who In 
1948 campaigned loudly for a 2,000,000 b/d 
gasollne-from-coal plant even though that 
amount would take at least two-thirds of 
the maximum amount of coal that this coun¬ 
try ever produced in a year, to say nothing 
of an amount of steel that would have shut 
down a large percentage of the then develop¬ 
ment of the rest of the country. This cur¬ 
rent Chapman request would also hog a large 
amount of steel, more than twice the alloca¬ 
tion to the oil industry for refining for this 
last quarter of 1951. 

That Chapman and his nationalization 
cohorts would put their own political growth 
ahead of the country’s good Is further shown 
by the fact that converting coal or shale to 
engine fuel is still In a development stage 
BO far as reasonable costs go and also even 
as to some features of the processes. This 
then Is still an experiment both as to supply 
and quality of materials as against the sure 
thing of getting more crude oil and convert¬ 
ing by well-established techniques into the 
products the country most dlrely needs, and 
at relatively low cost. 

But for the details of this back-stairs 
manipulation see pages 11 and 27 of this 
Issue as supplied by our Washington news 
bureau, and we here return to the indict¬ 
ment of Chapman and the natlonallzationlst 
crowd. 

The Interior Department has long been a 
hothouse for socialization of American in¬ 
dustry using natural resources. Ickes during 
the last war tried to hold up American oil 
companies and force them to sell their Mid¬ 
dle East interests to the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. He and Roosevelt tried to grab 
control of all oil and gas in this country un¬ 
der an utterly socialistic conservation law 
and this with downright falsehoods by Ickes 
and others. Krug, his successor, took up 
the fight—after speaking kind words about 
how he loved private enterprise—for the 
2,000.000 b/d synthetic gas venture. Chap¬ 
man continued It when he succeeded Krug. 
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The Industry found after Chapman took 
charge that he was not a very good keeper of 
his word. There wet'i some stormy battles to 
get him to abide by his word that oil men 
would run the present war mobilleatlon ef¬ 
fort. Then the Industry got his word that 
he would not put the Government In this 
synthetic business, at least not until after 
Chapman’s National Petroleum Council and 
others had made a thorough study which 
may be finished in a week or two or by 
October. 

After thus giving his word that he would 
await reports from his own selected advisers, 
Chapman rushes this recommendation for 
this big venture of the Government Into the 
synthetic-fuel business and be does it In se¬ 
cret. Neither the Interior Department nor 
the Defense Production Administration Is¬ 
sued any publicity release. From all indi¬ 
cations they had no Intention of so doing 
until the money had been given Chapman. 
When Oilgram broke the story last week 
there was much muttering by the natlonall- 
zatloulsts at Washington. The Inside con¬ 
spirators belligerently inquired of the di¬ 
gram where did it find out. digram of 
course told them it was none of their busi¬ 
ness, that this is a public matter, with public 
money, that it Is not enveloped in any war 
security secrecy and that no public official 
had any right to try and slip It over In 
secret. 

So far as can be learned neither Chapman 
nor any of his people spoke to the National 
Petroleum Council nor his oil advisory asso¬ 
ciates who have been appointed from the oil 
Industry about this new effort to get money 
to build a Government synthetic-fuels plant 
which would be the Government’s big entry 
Into the oil business as an owner and com¬ 
petitor to privately owned oil companies. 

Chapman has done a good Job on some 
things In standing up against some of his 
associates and the totalltarlans In the ad¬ 
ministration. He has done a good Job In 
fighting the unconstitutional and totali¬ 
tarian efforts of the Department of Justice 
to make it the last judge of what an industry 
can or cannot do in conjunction with Gov¬ 
ernment, hut he still shows that he Is either 
afraid of this totalitarian and antl-prlvate- 
ownershlp crowd In Government or he has 
no Idea what they are up to. Tills last Is un¬ 
believable In regard to this big synthetic 
plant and In view of what Chapman bos re¬ 
cently said for It and in view of the fact that 
he had to make the application for the 
money. 

Smelling to high heaven is the row now on 
In the Bureau of Mines, wherein Chapman 
is obviously trying to force the resignation 
of the present head because, although Chap¬ 
man fought tooth and nail to get him there 
some years ago, the Director of the Bureau 
could not go along with Chapman’s present 
favorite on this big synthetic fuel plant. 
Present Director Boyd, of the Bureau, has 
challenged the cost figures of the chief pro¬ 
moter of this Government synthetic business, 
Dr. Schroeder. Schroeder evidently has the 
Inside track, because he Is getting Chapman's 
backing and Boyd is not. 

Not only Boyd but everyone in the oil In¬ 
dustry we have heard from says that 
Shroeder'B figures as to costs are entirely 
wrong. As some companies In the oil Indus¬ 
try are spending upward of $10,000,000 a year 
of their own money trying to develop better 
synthetic processes, and all told the oil In¬ 
dustry Is and has been spending a few times 
more money on this subject than Bureau of 
Mines, the oil industry ought to be entitled 
to have some opinion on the cost feasibility 
of synthetic processes. 

Some readers may ask why print this In¬ 
side Government row. what good does it do? 

Is NPN seeing ghosts under the bed? 

The answer is that official Washington 
wants to operate in secrecy until It has a 
victory or a suoceea to announce, and then 


no publication should question the terms of 
the announcement of the success. 

In other words, despite all the press agents 
in Washington, the officials do not want the 
public to know any more than those officials 
wish it to know. Itenee the Interior Depart¬ 
ment wants this half a blUion dollars In 
hand, and probably would like to get It all 
spent before the public or Congress knows 
about it. This has been the policy of nearly 
all administrations, but it has been especially 
the policy of the planners since they got 
such a hold on Oovamment starting with the 
New Deal, 

Further, If the public was not told of these 
sneaks to put over nationalisation, the coun¬ 
try would wake up some day and find it com¬ 
pletely natlonallised just as President Collyer, 
or Goodrich, says Is the case with rubber, all 
done by many little moves before any num¬ 
ber, even In the rubber industry, woke up to 
what was going on. 

And once a thing Is accomplished In gov¬ 
ernment control It Is never undone. 

The oil Industry has not done a good Job 
In fighting this threat of government enter¬ 
ing the oil business under the guise of doing 
a research job and needing a falr-sised re¬ 
search plant. The threat has been with the 
industry ever since the early days of the 
Roosevelt administration. But the oil asso¬ 
ciations have pretty much Ignored it. 

In February 1948, when a bill to give 
former Secretary of the Interior end Chair¬ 
man of the Petroleum Board K:rug the mil¬ 
lions to build a 2,000,000 b/d synthetic plant 
was before Congress, some of tho Industry 
got much exercised and some top oil men 
Including Bruce Brown, then with Standard 
of Indiana and now Deputy Administrator 
for PAD. Chairman Wilson, of the Indiana 
Co., Dr. Murphree, of the Jersey’s Develop¬ 
ment Co., and several others, gave strong 
testimony against It before a congressional 
committee. Then, when tho subject came 
up this spring, the National Petroleum 
Council took up the fight through a special 
committee. But in the main It can fairly 
he said that the industry has slept on Its 
rights, that the industry should have rec(^- 
nlzed years ago that the bureaucrats were 
working all the time to get into the oil busi¬ 
ness, and that properly to contend with them 
the Industry should have had a group also at 
work all the time If necessary with a full¬ 
time paid expert. 

There has been too much regard for 
dignity and a high-level approach to these 
politicians by the oil Industry as well as by 
other big indtistrles. It Is to be hoped that 
this synthetic plant threat and other expe¬ 
riences will now cause om Industry leaders 
to realize that force exemplified through a 
vigorous and public licking is all that those 
seeking to Impose socialism, nationalism, and 
communism on this country have any re¬ 
spect for and there are times when that force 
has to be exercised In a real knock-down and 
drag-out fight right out in the middle of the 
road. 

The sooner the oil Industry gets out into 
the road and gives that kind of a fight with 
all the vigor that so many of Its top execu¬ 
tives used In their younger days out in the 
oil fields, the better for the industry and 
for all the freedoms of the American people. 

Chapman Stnthxtics Program Could Bx 
Lookino Mobx fob Votes Than por On, 

(By Herbert A. Yocom) 

Secretary Chapman's attempt to foist a 
synthetic liquid fuels production program 
onto the country at this critical Juncture 
smacks more of politics than of good Judg¬ 
ment. 

Be sajrs the country must take out Insur¬ 
ance against the day when the supply of 
oil may ultimately drop behind In the race 
with demand. He hasn’t the slightest notion 


when. It’s Just something that’s hound to 
happen—eventually. 

Hence, the SecreWy Is Insisting on having 
the authority to spend $465,000,000 of the 
public’s money—plus the Lord only knows 
bow much later on—^to launch a commercial- 
size pi .nt building program here and now. 

The petroleum Industry does not quarrel 
With the Idea that it may some day he nec¬ 
essary to tiirn to synthetics. 

It, In fact, endorses the Idea; has spent 
literally hundreds of millions in furtherance 
of Its own research In that field and rather 
generally supported governmental efforts 
along the same line. 

But It disagrees vehemently that com¬ 
mercial production can be Justified now, 
economically or otherwise. 

Nor does It see any probability or even a 
possibility, over the near future, certainly, of 
a dearth of supply occurring that can be 
attributed to failure of the indtistry to find 
and develop crude oil In expanding quanti¬ 
ties. 

Least of all can It see the wisdom now. 
when steel Is so scarce that the Secretary 
himself has to beg and plead for an Increase 
In oil’s restricted allotment, of expending 
great tonnages of that same material In a 
venture that Is economically so palpably un¬ 
sound that no private persons will have any¬ 
thing to do with it unless Government guar¬ 
antees them against any and all loss. 

Why then, knowing the valid, contrary 
views of the oil industry and of his own ex¬ 
pert and supposedly respected advisers In 
both PAD and even the Bureau of Mines, does 
Chapman choose to go galloping forth on bis 
shiny white charger at this particular time? 

Of course, his answer no doubt will be 
that someone has always to take the first 
step: that, while he may seem to others to 
be stepping out way too soon, he neverthe¬ 
less, as a public ofilctalv has a responsibility 
for protecting the national security which 
he does not intend to shirk. 

No one would quarrel with him In that 
if it could be shown that security of our 
country actually is endangered because we 
are about to run out of oil. 

Obviously, however, the Secretary cannot 
so contend. 

So, after all. is the national security really 
Chapman’s primary reason for seeking to 
launch now a Government-subsidized syn¬ 
thetic liquid fuels program? 

There Is a very strong feeling here that 
It Is not; that the main motivation Is politi¬ 
cal and that the Pair Dealers mean to dangle 
synthetics before the coal and oil-shale 
States as a lure for votes in 1952. 

’They are not above It, certainly. Nor is 
Secretary Chapman, who Is first and fore¬ 
most a politician. As a matter of fact, we 
seem to recall him going out Columbus, 
Ohio, last June 7 and addressing a Jefferson- 
Jackson day dinner. 

That was an occasion on which the Secre¬ 
tary Indicated as plain as could be an aware¬ 
ness of the vote-getting possltallttles In syn¬ 
thetics. Because he rather went out of his 
way, we thought, In relating—at this poli¬ 
tical shindig—how Ohio has "12 suitable 
general areas for synthetic liquid fuels 
plants," plus a supply of coal which repre¬ 
sents “a liquid fuel" reserve of 12,200,000,000 
barrels of finished products, chiefly “gaso¬ 
line" and which could be produced "at any 
rate up to 834.000 barrels per day with 40 
years’ coal supply for each plant." Also, that 
Ohio’s "potential" of 12,200,000,000 barrels 
of "conversion products" Is only a little under 
half the total proved United States ciude-oll 
reserves, thus adequately demonstrating 
"Ohio's potentiality in this new Industry." 

This Is the sort of stuff calculated to make 
the voters go bug-eyed—and the same sort 
of stuff can be dished out elsewhere than Just 
Ohio to make votes for tho Fair Deal, they 
hope. 
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Even down South, maybe, where on last 
May 19, Chapman could be heard telling the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce at Asheville, 
that development of synthetic fuels capacity 
is a very striking and Important example of 
the sort of thing which needs to be done— 
an example which will ultimately have an 
immediate, practical effect here in North 
Carolina. 


World Assembly of Youth 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K.JAVITS 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPEESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the prob¬ 
lems of our time are so difBcult that the 
ideas and outlook of our young people 
are of the most critical importance to 
the future. Almost at the same time 
there took place a world youth assem¬ 
bly at Cornell University at Ithaca, 
N. Y., of the youth Communist Youth 
Festival of enslaved youth In East Ber¬ 
lin. The comparison between these two 
events is so striking in terms of its im¬ 
plications to the future of our world that 
I believe the Members will be Interested 
in the appended newspaper articles. 
The report in the New York Times so 
well refers to the Communist youth 
festival as this organized mass mad¬ 
ness which mocks the Soviet peace pro¬ 
fessions and says of the World Assem¬ 
bly of Youth that it is pledging Itself 
to peace without hate and misunder¬ 
standing. The dignity and the in¬ 
formed character of the reports from 
the World Youth Assembly at Cornell 
are to be compared with the mass frenzy 
and hate preachments at the Commu¬ 
nist youth festival. The articles fol¬ 
low: 

[Prom the New York Times of August 7, 
1951] 

Three Youth Ralwes 

The struggle for the minds of the younger 
generation of this world destined to shape 
the future Is being symbolized this week by 
three international youth rallies. Of these, 
the most elaborate and most costly but also 
most ominous is the Communist youth festi¬ 
val in East Berlin, where a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion boys and girls from Soviet-occupied 
Germany and more than 10,000 delegates 
Irom 38 countries are being regimented In a 
Hitler-like demonstration to pledge in the 
name of peace undying loyalty to Stalin and 
undying hatred for the United States and 
the whole free world. Once again uniforms 
and parades, waving banners, and the con¬ 
tagion of mass contact are being utilized by 
a totalitarian regime to raise robots ready to 
immolate themselves at their master's bid¬ 
ding In a cause that spells slavery and death. 
The frenzied enthusiasm of a large part of 
the demonstrators too young and too igno¬ 
rant of the rest of the world to know what 
It Is all about shows that this educational 
method is not without success. 

In happy contrast to this organized mass 
madness, which mocks the Soviet peace pro¬ 
fessions, are the two other rallies—the first 
World Assembly of Youth meeting on the 
Cornell University campus at Ithaca. N. Y., 
and the World Boy Scout Jamboree at Bad 
Isehl, Atistrla. The first, consisting of 500 
delegates from voluntary youth organiza¬ 


tions in threescore countries, Is dedicating 
itself primarily to search for ways and means 
of making the United Nations declaration of 
human rights a living reality throughout the 
world. The second, consisting of more than 
15.000 delegates representing millions of free 
youths, Is pledging Itself to peace without 
hate or misunderstanding. The keynote of 
both gatherings is liberty. 

Judged by mere size, the Communist rally 
dwarfs the others, and the significance of 
Its mass aspect, which the Communists spent 
millions of dollars to create and which gives 
the youngsters a flattering sense of partici¬ 
pation and self-importance, must not be 
underestimated. It provides an impressive 
If captive audience for the pronouncements 
of the Communist chieftains who seek to 
inflame it against the defense preparations 
of the west. 

But It Is significant that once mass con¬ 
tagion and mass discipline are broken the 
participants appear more than apathetic, and 
that thousands defy punishment to slip Into 
free Berlin, some to seek refuge there, most 
merely to view Its wonders, which, despite 
the remaining ruins, form such a welcome 
contrast to the Communist slums. Therein 
lies hope that Communist propaganda Is 
overreaching itself—that a good part of the 
participating youths are not quite so gullible 
as the Communists would have them, and 
that the Germans in particular, having 
marched in so many bad causes, have learned 
to march with tongues in their cheeks. 

[Prom the New York Times of August 14, 
1951] 

Youth, 1951 

It is discouraging to see another generation 
of youth repeating the tragic folly of their 
fathers. What does It matter that the mil¬ 
lion youngsters who walked shrieking 
through the streets of East Berlin on Sunday 
wore blue shirts Instead of the brown of the 
Hitler Jugend or the black of the Italian 
Fascists? It Is history repeating Itself, but a 
mad and vicious history. It was the youth 
Of the twenties and thirties that carried the 
world Into the holocaust of 1939 and we 
who were young then—or at least younger 
than we are now—are, no doubt, open to the 
Jibe that we could do no better. Perhaps 
today we deserve the reproach that we have 
failed to catch the imagination and the 
Ideals of youth the way the Chinese and 
German Communists have done. That, how¬ 
ever, depends on who has the boys and girls 
to educate, to indoctrinate, to fill with high 
Ideals or with the hate and militancy of 
totalitarianism. It stands to reason that If 
Hitler could train and win over a generation 
of youth to Nazi doctrines, the German 
stooges of Stalin could do the same to a new 
generation of boys and girls. 

These are bitter thoughts, but the bitter¬ 
ness is not directed at the youth. The young 
Americans who are fighting In Korea, the 
young Frenchmen who die in a charge across 
an Indochinese paddy field, the young of 
all lands who are now meeting at the World 
Assembly of Youth in Ithaca, N Y., are proof 
enough that the fault Is not and never could 
be In youth itself. The criminals are those 
who Inspire the young to serve their wicked 
purposes. They create a militant mass that 
knows not what it does, because Its Indi¬ 
vidual parts lack the experience and the 
Judgment to make a decision that has moral 
validity. The mass then becomes a force go¬ 
ing on its own momentum. Both Mussolini 
and Hitler were like Phaetons trying to drive 
the chariot of the sun; they could not control 
the forces they set In motion and so they 
were carried to disaster. The Russian Com¬ 
munists, to be sure, have proved that they 
can mold, indoctrinate, and control their 
own youth. But we have yet to see an ability 
to hold in check the youth of a newly Com¬ 
munist country such e» China, or of a peofde 


with the bitterness and shame of defeat in 
their hearts such as the Germans and Jap¬ 
anese. In such countries youth is an elec¬ 
tric. explosive force that can be directed to¬ 
ward good or evil and that will go toward one 
or the other with the Inexorability of a 
Juggernaut. 

That is why the Communist demonstra¬ 
tion In Berlin was frightening. The Reds 
are unleashing the Impulsive power of youth 
and directing it toward their evil ends. We 
can pity the young men and women who 
are so misled. If only we could teach them 
the lesson contained In Secretary Acheson's 
message to the Ithaca assembly yesterday: 
“The path of regimentation can lead only 
backward—to tyranny, to servitude, to the 
degradation of man." 

[Prom the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of August 9, 1951] 

The WFYSP Versus the WAY 

The World Festival of Youth and Students 
for Peace and the World Assembly of Youth, 
meeting simultaneously on opposite sides of 
the iron curtain, present a striking contrast. 

The Commie-led WFYSP sessions in the 
Soviet sector of Berlin are beating the drum 
for Uncle Joe Stalin. They are distinguished 
chiefly by the parroting of party-line propa¬ 
ganda. So long as he stays on that line, any 
Tom, Dick or Harry can mount the rostrum 
and spout to his heart’s content in the name 
of any youth group he elects to represent. 

Participants in the WAY conference, being 
held at Cornell University, are In a different 
boat. They come as accredited representa¬ 
tives of specifle groups whose seriousness In 
support of democracy has won them official 
membership in this world body. They may 
speak only for the groups whoso credentials 
they bear. 

The WAY delegates move about as they 
please, see this country as it is, and have 
samples of American hospitality pressed up¬ 
on them from all sides. 

The WFYSP youths must get their sample 
surreptitiously. Many of them, venturing 
Into West Berlin for a taste of the democratic 
life, found It so palatable that they wouldn’t 
go back. As a result the Commies clamped 
down on such visits. 

It Is easy to see what the results of these 
contrasting proceducs will be Youths of 
the Communist world will return home with 
nothing but a richer store of vltuperatlvcs 
to hurl at the free world. Those at Cornell 
will carry to all corners of the democratic 
world the realization that only from a Iree 
exchange of Ideas and knowledge can come 
the real understanding on which peace must 
depend. 

(Prom the Brooklyn Eagle of August '7. 1951] 
Lksson or East Berlin Yoxith R.\i.ly Is 
Democracy Must Fight To Live 

It is a sobering experience to read about 
the East Berlin Youth Rally, where more than 
100,000 young men and women from all parts 
of the world are being inflamed by Commu¬ 
nist oratory and Join in singing the praises 
of Josef Stalin and proclaiming their open 
dislike for the United States. Some might 
say that after all only six Americans partici¬ 
pated in the parade, so why get upset? But 
it Is frightening to know that any citizens 
of this Nation marched under such auspices. 

The lesson of the meeting is plain and no 
phase of It is beyond the understanding of 
anyone anywhere who prefers freedom to 
serfdom. This spurious demonstration is In¬ 
deed an effective means of bringing home to 
people the grim necessity of accepting the 
true nature of Russian Intentions and of 
making plans to combat It intelligently and 
without thought of small capitulations to 
gain time. The truth la time has run out. 
In spite of recent Russian gestures of desir¬ 
ing to be friendly with America and. the 
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damooratlo world. Tlie latter are obviously 
pbony. The erlsls is here, and the broad 
question ol survival Is revealed with stark 
realism. 

These misguided young people who have 
been converted Into unthinking talking ma¬ 
chines to parrot the Bed lies can do great 
damage when they return to their respective 
countries. Bach will be a disciple of a doc¬ 
trine that says the Soviet conception of peace 
and her foreign policies must prevail. To be 
caught unawares will be to swell their ranks 
with new recruits. The youth meeting 
should heighten our determination to create 
an effective defense of Europe and conclude 
the Korean truce talks on a note that makes 
It plain that Communist aggression has been 
defeated. Anything less could have tragic 
results. 

Meanwhile, there is some comfort to be 
had from the first World Assembly of Youth 
at Ithaca, where 600 representatives of 63 
nations are studying the problem of at¬ 
tempting to make human rights universal. 
There no frenzied oratory Is present, no con¬ 
centration on promoting hate. It is a sharp 
contrast to Its Kremlin counterpart in East 
Berlin and living proof that regard for demo¬ 
cratic processes is a potent force If we see 
that it receives proper emphasis. 

[Prom the Brooklyn Eagle of August 10, 
1961] 

Bkrlin Youth Rau.t Fed Red Slogan Diet 

Youth of the free world are meeting in 
Ithaca. N. Y. Youth following the Commu¬ 
nist line are meeting In East Berlin Geo¬ 
graphically, the two groups are about 4,500 
miles apart. In Ideas they are worlds away. 
The United Press carries the following dis¬ 
patches from Berlin and Ithaca to Illustrate 
differences. 

"Berlin, August 10—Thousands of East 
German Communist youths poured Into Ber¬ 
lin today to reinforce 600,000 youth delegates 
already assembled here for a gigantic peace 
parade Sunday. 

"The Communists estimate 1,000,000 
youths from 70 nations will march down 
the Unter den Linden In the high spot of 
the world festival of youth and students 
for peace. 

"Sunday’s parade—complete with shouted 
slogans against the American warmongers, 
banners, flags, blaring bauds, and uniformed 
youths packed Into solid masses—follows the 
pattern already set. 

"The delegates—some as young as 10 years 
old—have been demonstrating for peace 
for almost a week. They have shouted and 
sung propaganda slogans taught them by 
Communist teachers, 

"The main object ol the mass rally Is 
propaganda—In favor of communism and 
against the west. 

"Sunday's parade may see* the unveiling 
of a sideshow allegedly planned by the Com¬ 
munists—a group of 60 American prisoners 
captured In Korea. 

"But parades and rallies have not been 
able to fill the stomachs of the young dele¬ 
gates nor make them comfortable sleeping 
on straw in tents or crowded Bast Berlin 
homes. 

"Approximately 40,000 of the delegates are 
living in youth camps or tent cities erected 
In the parks of the city. The largest Is the 
Ernst Thaelmann camp where 20,000 dele¬ 
gates from 10 to 20 years old are quartered. 
The camp is surrounded by a thatched fence 
and a heavy police guard. 

"Hunger has been a major problem for 
the rally organizers. Leading Communist 
youth officials have been fired and arrested 
for the breakdown in the food supply at 
the camps, according to press reports in 
West Berlin." 

"Ithaca, August 10.—-Pour hundred young 
lawyers, doctors, economists, and students 
from 03 non-Communlst nations met today 


In a Bcffiolastic atmosphere In this quiet uni¬ 
versity town to discuss the problems of youth 
in the free world and how they can be solved. 

"A junior United Nations, tbe youths, rang¬ 
ing from l8-year-old8 to those in their early 
thirties, sit solemnly In a dozen workshops 
at Cornell University and discuss youth and 
human rights. 

"Delegates from Pakistan, Sweden. Great 
Britain, France, Italy, the African Continent 
and Japan, among other natioiu, are pre¬ 
paring resolutions for a general assembly 
which will meet August 14 and 16. 

"SUBJECTS covsa wide bangs 

"Their subjects cover a wide range: Dis¬ 
crimination, JuvenUe delinquency, family 
life, freedom of movement, freedom of youth 
organizations, world citizenship, social secur¬ 
ity, conditions of work, leisure time, educa¬ 
tion and the duties and responsibilities of 
youth, 

"Solemn and serious as the assembly's 
work may be they live well. 

"They sleep in the dormitories of Cornell, 
on a campus considered one of the most 
beautiful In the United States. 

"FOOD GOOD, CHEAP 

"Pood, always an Important Item In the 
life of a youth-even If the weight of the 
world's problems rest on their shoulders— 
Is good and cheap. A complete dinner served 
in the university's cafeteria costs about $1.06. 

"After the assembly winds up many of the 
delegates will make tours throughout the 
United States visiting some 40 cities. 

"Maurice Sauve. 28-year-old Canadian 
lawyer, president of the group, said, ‘we don’t 
need bands and noise to stir up this group, 
The people here are national youth leaders 
• • • not a bunch of kids picked up off 

the street'." 


Robert Gardiner Wilion» Jr. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23,195i 

Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Speaker, on July 
12 of this year Robert Gardiner Wilson, 
Jr., was elected imperial potentate of 
the Shrinera of North America. 

A great and deserved honor was thus 
paid to a man of whom Massachusetts 
is justly proud. 

Descendant of an illustrious American 
family line, Judge Wilson’s background, 
training, and record are linked and in¬ 
terwoven with the finest traditions of 
New England. 

After graduating in 1910 from the 
oldest public school in America, the Bos¬ 
ton Public Latin School, he received his 
degree with distinction from Harvard 
College in 1914. Then followed 3 years 
at Harvard Law School. 

In the autumn of 1917 he entered the 
practice of law, but before long his atten¬ 
tion turned to politics. In 1925 he was 
elected city councilor of the city of 
Boston, and served six terms, a total of 
12 years, under four successive mayors, 
unWl his voluntary retirement In 1939. 

In December of 1940 his legal training 
and deep understanding of the prob¬ 
lems of his fellow man were recognized 
by the then Governor of Masssachusetts, 
Lbverbtt Saltofsiall, now senior United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, who 


honored him with a life appointment as 
Judge of probate. 

The Shrlners of North America, who 
have contributed so much toward help¬ 
ing the crippled and the sick, and who 
have brightened the lives of so many 
unfortunate children, can be indeed 
proud of their new leader. 

The first imperial potentate in the 
75-year history of the Shrine to come 
from Massachusetts, Robert Wilson has 
earned for himself a high place in the 
history of his home State. 


New Global Commitmeiitt Enmesh 
United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HOH. LAWRl^CE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23.1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I am including a timely article by 
Mr. David Lawrence which appeared In 
the Washington Star on August 22. 
The critical situation described by this 
outstanding writer is little understood by 
the people in the country and it can be 
rightly said that too few Members of 
Congress understand the situation. 

The article follows: 

A New Mile.stonb in History—United 

States Tied Up in New Commitments 

Around the Globe As Britain Is Unable 

TO Hold Up Her Intebbsts 

(By David Lawrence) 

Slowly but surely the United States Is 
finding herself tied up in new commitments 
and new obligations around the globe 

Latest dispatches from London by the 
United Press indicates the understanding 
there that the United States has recognized 
the Importance of tbe Suez Canal area in 
Western defense and has agreed to share 
with Britain tbe burden of middle-eastern 
security. 

The statement Is further made that the 
United States has accepted the British con¬ 
tention that the Suez Canal zone is a vital 
bridge between Asia and Africa and the best 
Bite for bases to defend the oil-rich Middle 
East against.possible aggression. 

This means that, Just as Great Britain 
In 1947 abdicated full responslbUlty for Tur¬ 
key and Greece and the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean and persuaded America to take over, 
so today the area of American Interest has 
been extended to include the Suez Canal 

This is a new milestone In world history. 
For It shows either that the British Em¬ 
pire is no longer capable alone of holding up 
her Interests In the Middle East or that she 
would rather spend her money for the social¬ 
istic pursuits of a labor government 

In any event, the United States Is about 
to provide $416,000,000 worth of military aid 
and $125,000,000 of economic aid to the 
Middle East out of tbe Mutual security Act 
fund. 

The United States Is to be a part of the 
Middle East defense council, soon to be es¬ 
tablished, which includes Britain, Prance, 
South Africa. Australia, New Zealand, and 
Turkey. 

Not long ago. when the late Admiral Sher¬ 
man proposed that an American naval olB- 
cer become the commander in chief of Allied 
naval forces in the Mediterranean, there was 
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a protest In the House of Commons. But, 
subsequently, when it was pointed out that 
the heavily preponderant number of naval 
vessels now In the Mediterranean were those 
of the United States Navy, there was a taper¬ 
ing off of the criticism. For the truth Is. 
Great Britain Is not spending anywhere near 
the sums she used to spend on her navy and 
Is relying to a large extent on the American 
Navy to protect her dominions and colonies. 

There Is no doubt that. If American funds 
and American military forces are to be fur¬ 
nished in larger quantity than those of any 
other nation or combination of nations, 
then It Is logical for American officers to be 
In command. But there’s another and 
much more vital question. It Is to what 
extent the policies of the United States must 
go along with the Imperialistic programs of 
the British In the Middle East. 

The Iranian dispute Is a case in point. 
Iran not only wants to nationalize her oil 
properties but she wants to reserve the right 
to operate them The United States, 
through W. Averell Harrlman. has been try¬ 
ing to mediate in the dispute. But it looks 
now as If the prolonged negotiations have 
been forced to a crisis point by the refusal 
of the British to give up an Indirect hold on 
the Iianian oil fields. While there Is an 
apparent desire on the part of the London 
government to accept the principle of na¬ 
tionalization, the way It works out Iran 
feels It will not have freedom of action in 
managing the property it now owns. Britain 
may soon withdraw her technicians. Does 
this mean American technicians must keep 
out’ 

Another question is; Will the United 
States become Involved in supporting British 
policies in the Near East where the tales of 
exploitation of the Impoverished peoples 
have long caused concern here and have 
added fuel to the Communist Inflammatory 
attacks? 

American oil companies in the Near East 
have pursued a far better policy than the 
British and have been willing to share on a 
60-50 basis their revenues with the native 
owners. There are ways, of course, to re¬ 
solve these oil crises but, if the United States 
is to put large forces In the Middle East, It 
will correspondingly Introduce the query as 
to whether America should not have some¬ 
thing to say about the British policies that 
are provoking discord now In Iran and may 
lead to Communist Invasions later on. 

It is doubtful whether the full meaning 
of the casual way the United States is being 
eased into more and more global responsi¬ 
bilities is fully realized by the American 
people—or by Congress. 


Newt Columns Distorted To Serve Admin¬ 
istration Propaganda Purposes 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OF NEBBASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, a re¬ 
cent distortion of news in the Washing¬ 
ton Star, a paper with an historical 
reputation for fairness, indicates the 
alarming tactics of the attempt to 
shackle America with economic regi¬ 
mentation. 

On August 11, a Star headline at the 
top of page 1 proclaimed, “Prices Turn 
up as Pressure on Controls Mounts." 
Following was an 8-inch news story to 


the effect that the wholesale prices were 
tv.rning up. The obvious effect of the 
story was to give people the impression 
that the new OPS law had promptly 
started prices up. 

The next day, on page 18, section E, a 
small-type news item in the Star told a 
different story. That inconspicuous item 
on the financial pages recorded that the 
Associated Press weighted wholesale 
price index of 35 commodities had de¬ 
clined that week for the fifteenth week 
in a row. The following Tuesday a new 
1951 low mark was reported. 

Commodity Prices 

New York, August 14.—The Associated 
Press weighted wholesale price index of 35 
commodities today declined to 191.72, new 
19S1 low. Previous day, 192.43; week ago, 
192.25; month ago. 195.53; year ago, 184.61, 
based on 1926 as 100. 

The contrast of emphasis in this sec¬ 
ond instance is also amazing. When the 
BLS wholesale index went up one-tenth 
of 1 percent in the week ended August 
7, a headline on page 1 resulted. When 
a similar index made a new 1951 low 
mark 3 days later, the news was buried 
in small type on page 11. 

Ill-conceived “scare stories" on page 
1 may sooner or later cause another 
frantic scramble to turn money into 
goods. Such an hysterical rush now 
would serve well the collectivists, who 
want it so they can blame the rise on the 
price law passed by Congress—a non 
sequltur of the first order. 

It is disturbing to find the Washing¬ 
ton Star collaborating, undoubtedly in¬ 
nocently, in this evil strategy. 

Unless sound money is restored, prices 
are going much higher. But the cause 
will not be the absence of allegedly 
strong controls, it will be the long-con¬ 
tinued cruel and dishonest financial pol¬ 
icy that generates unending inflation. 


Help Liberate the Peoples of the Soviet 
Union—Peoples of the Soviet Union 
Back Move for a New and Positive 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 3.1 introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 89, and on April 
17.1 introduced House Concurrent Reso¬ 
lution 94, to assist In the liberation of the 
Russian and non-Russian peoples, re¬ 
spectively. of the Soviet Union from 
their present Communist enslavement 
and for the early restoration of their 
basic human rights and freedoms. 

I wish to set forth herein excerpts 
from some of the many responses I have 
received to these resolutions: 

Chicago, Hj... August S, 1951, 

Please accept our most heartiest congratu¬ 
lations for submitting House Concurrent 
Resolution 94. 


Tour resolution, if acted upon, can be 
more powerful than a hydrogen bomb. 200 
military divisions, or a 200-group Air Force. 

Prokop Matijciw, 

President, Organization for ttie De¬ 
fense of the Four Freedoms for the 
Ukraine, Inc, 

New York, N. Y.. June 20, 1951. 

Please accept our best thanks for sending 
us your concurrent resolution and for the 
Congressional Record and our sincere con¬ 
gratulations for the most excellent Resolu¬ 
tion No. 89. 

Serge Belobselskt, 

President, Russian Anti-Communist 
Center. 

Chicago, III., July 4.1951. 

This resolution is a great step toward 
helping the Byelo-Russians obtain their In¬ 
dependence. The White Russian American 
National Council most heartily thanks you. 

The name of Charles J. Kersten shall 
never leave the hearts of the Byelo-Russlan 
people. 

T. Lobatch, 

Secretary, White Russian American 
National Council. 

Camp Atterbury, Ind., July 9, 1951. 

Prom very good friend of mine in Detroit 
I got your address and had chance to read 
your very interesting and valuable Congres¬ 
sional Record. 

You are really well informed about the 
life and condition behind the Iron curtain. 
It makes me very happy that the people in 
Washington know the truth. 

I am one of the non-Russian national¬ 
ities—Ukrainian. I was born there and I 
know all about Communist terrorism in 
Ukraine, therefore I would like to repeat 
again—youi Congressional Record is very 
Important and valuable bulletin 

In the 8e:vico, in the colleges, and some 
other organizations 1 always have speeches 
about communism and the life In the best 
country in the world—Russia 

1 would like to ask you kindly, If you can, 
to send to me some copies of Congressional 
Record. I will use It for my anti-Communlst 
propaganda activity and to give to read for 
my friends in the service. 

Pfe POTIENKO JtJRIJ. 

Munich, Germany. June S, 19Z1. 

Prom the great public assembly of the 
Antl-Bolshevlk Bloc of Nations (ABN) on 
June 3, 1951, in Munich we, the representa¬ 
tives of our oppressed nations and 2,000 par¬ 
ticipants of the assembly, send you our 
warmest thanks for the understanding and 
sympathy you have shown our hard struggle 
for freedom and the national rights of our 
nations. 

PURST N. NaKOESCHIDN, 

Anti-BoUthevik Bloc of 
Nations Central Committee. 

Edinburgh, Scotland, July 16, 1951. 

We read with very great satisfaction your 
remarks on May 9 on Non-Russian People 
in U. S S. R. Our Potent Ally In Defeat of 
Soviet Imperialism. 

In June last year we called a Congress In 
Edinburgh of those who we knew were the 
actual delegates outside the Iron curtain of 
the actual fighting men and women in the 
underground forces on the other side of the 
curtain. It did not obtain much support at 
the time, but it was the first time that any 
opportunity was given to these delegates to 
put their views before an English-speaking 
audience, and since then understanding and 
support have grown very largely and our 
views are now taken up in highly responsible 
qiiarters. 

John F. Stewart, 

Chairman, Scottish League for 

Ewopean Freedom, 
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liAftCHMOKT, M. Y., April 23, 1961, 
The XTkraixilan offloers and soldiers present 
you expressions cordial gratitude for your 
resolutlan. 

Lieutenant General Skanobuk. 


CoLUSKBUS, Ohio, July 24,1951. 

A copy of yoiur resolution of May 9 has 
been received and I want to commend you 
on It. 

This Is a fundamental step that is no doubt 
one of many that your Department of State 
should have been taking in order to assure 
world peace. 

WXtXXAM E. WAXNSa, 
Executive Director for Civil Defense. 

Oricaoo. lit.. July 15,1951. 

I Gxank you with all my heart for your 
the Kersten resolution, which I will always 
remember as the finest and most pleasant 
surprise l have met at my arrival to the 
United States of America. 

Being deeply convinced in undeniable cor¬ 
rectness of your resolution and of that the 
very greatness of our country is due In no 
small measure to its variety of the help to the 
subjugated nations by Russia especially to 
the Ukrainian. 

Jtraxj Artxuszcmko. 

Cambeidox Bpaxwos, Pa.. May 1, 1951. 

Please accept the profound thanks of all 
true friends of America lor your Concurrent 
Resolution No. 94 Introduced into the House 
of Representatives on April 17. 1051. 

By now it is obvious to most of us that 
we cannot win a global war with our own 
manpower. We must have the help of our 
friends in satellite countries and most of all 
in the Soviet Union Itself. Tour historic 
resolution, if carried into the field of Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy would save many American 
lives and would win for us the victory. 

Abthub P. CouusAir, 
President, Alliance College. 


New Yobk, N. Y.. ApHl 28,1951. 

Accept expressions deepest gratitude on be¬ 
half North Caucasian nationalities. 

TAMKBX.AIV BALATT. 

BBOOKi.Tr.. N, Y.. April 28. 1951. 

The executive board and members of Byelo- 
Russian-Amerlcan Association, in U. S. A., 
Inc., extend their spontaneous and whole¬ 
hearted congratulations to you on your Con¬ 
current Resolution 94, submitted to the 
House of Representatives on April 17, 1991. 

Unquestionable principles for which you 
stand have strengthened our hopes of early 
liberation of our people. We assure you that 
Byelo-Russlan people will never forget your 
magnificent deed on its account. 

Nxcholas Hoboshko, 

Chairman, Byelo-Bussian-American Assn., 
Inc. 

Mvnxch. Oxxbsant. July 11, 1951. 

We would like to express our deep gratitude 
for your aid to the non-Russian nationalities 
of the Soviet Uxiion, especially for yoxir moral 
support. 

Our people was the first of the non-Rus¬ 
sian nationalities who Initiated to fight 
against the bolshevism already in 1917 and 
they fought contlnuoxisly for more than 8 
years. This was not Just the fight against 
the bolshevism but also against the power, 
which tried to destroy the yoxing Coesack Re¬ 
publics of Don Kuban and Terek, established 
by the expressed wish of the Cossack people 
in December 1917. These three Cossack Re- 
pubues unified on January 6, 1920, into a 
“Federation of Don Kuban, Terek, Steppe 
and Mountain peoples,” called now by all 
Cossack patriots—Cossackla. But the Bol¬ 
sheviks had overpowered our armies which 
have been forced to retreat to the Crimea 


Peninsula and then as final result had no 
alternative left but to flee from the home¬ 
land and emigrate to Constantinople. 

If there would be an all-out conflict against 
the Bolshevist, the Cossack nationalist fight¬ 
ers would be a powerful factor from out of 
all the other non-Russian nationalities of 
Soviet Union In the struggle agatxxst a com¬ 
mon enemy and the free world must not 
overlook such an aUy. 

Wasbxlt O. Gxjuucow. 
President, Cossack Supreme Repre¬ 
sentative. 

Amkaba, Tuxxxy, June 5. 1951. 

I have brought the text of Bouse Concur¬ 
rent Resolution 94 to the attention at my 
compatriots with whom I axn in contact. 
This resolution which emphasised that the 
Bed Russian imperialism is a force that re¬ 
spects neither human rights nor liberties, 
and which proposed cotirageously and with 
understanding the measures necessary to 
save the civilized world, has evoked in each 
of us a profound sentiment of gratitude 
toward the author. 

With all the nations slaves of Russia and 
in the name of the members of the National 
Movement of Axerbaljan, who for more 
than 30 years have been struggling against 
bloody communism threatening the whole 
world, and against Bolshevik genocide, for 
national Independence, for the defense and 
revitalization of human rights, and the prin¬ 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and the United 
Nations and for the h^;h ideals of the west¬ 
ern democracies. I thank you very cordially 
and hope that your proposals may be ac¬ 
cepted by the authorities of the United 
States. 

Mbhicxt Bkxn Resxtxjbadx, 
President, National Assembly of 
Azerbaijan. 

IiONDON, England, May 29, 1951. 

We have a copy of the conexurent resolu¬ 
tion which you presented in the House on 
April 17. 1951, and which we understand 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

May we take this opportimlty to congratu¬ 
late you most sincerely on the excellent 
presentation of policy which is concrete, to 
the point and very proper. 

Q. B. R. Fancmuk, 

Ukrainian Canadian Committee. 


Passaic. N. J.. Jfay 8,1951. 

I appreciate your Concurrent Resolution 
No. 94 and wish for it the fulfillment. 

Rev. Nxcholas Lxpitxkx, 
Chairman, Byelo Russian-American 
Relief Committee, 


SoxTTH Rivxx, N. J., May 7, 1951. 
Byelo Russian Congress Committee of 
America presents oxu cordial expression for 
your resolution. 

Dr. Nicholas Scobs, 
President, Byelo Russian Congress 
Committee of America. 


Nxw Yobk. N. Y.. April 24, 1951. 

On behalf of Russian scholars accept our 
heartfelt thanks for your resolution. 

Professor Stankxxvich, 
President. Byelo Russian Scientiflo 
Society. 

Nxw Yoxk, N. Y.. April 16,1951. 

We wish to thaxik you for a copy of your 
resolution. We fuUy agree with you that a 
free union of the American people and the 
peoples of the U. 6. 8. B. is a prerequisite for 
the successful outcome of the struggle 
against communism. 

N. iBoxasov, 

Chairman, Association of Former 
Political Prisoners of Soviet Labor 
Camps. 


Mn.WAt7KEE, Wxs. 

The Wisconsin branch of the Amerlcan- 
Ukralnlan Congress Conunittee presents you 
our most sincere thanks for your excellent 
resolution regarding the oppressed national¬ 
ities of the soviet Union. 

G. K. Pawlatz, 

President, Wisconsin Branch, VCCA. 


Ban Pbancxsco, Calif. 
The Ukrainian Congress Committee. San 
Francisco branch, extends you Its heartiest 
greetixigs and pledges support of your House 
Concurrent Resolution 94. 

M Melnik. 

President, San Francisco Branch, 
VCCA. 


Kansas City, Mo.. April 30.1951. 

I am Impressed with the text of your reso¬ 
lution (B. Con. Res. 89) and it would seem 
that y6u have well pointed up the real issues 
between the United States and Soviet Rus¬ 
sia, together with a definite approach which 
should be made in solving these problems. 

Omab B. Kxtchxtm, 
Director, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. 


Mexico Cmr, MXxxco, May 11,1951. 

May 1. by these lines, extend to you my 
deep appreciation of and my gratitude for 
your Interest and your effort for those who 
are suffering under the oppression of the 
Russian giant which, I am afraid, will be the 
same whatever the political system in 
Moscow. 

H. J. Pbocopx, 

Former Finnish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Envoy to Washington. 


[From the weekly Posev (newspaper) of April 
15, 1951, printed in Germany, circulated 
behind the iron curtain] 

CongresBxnan Kebstxn submitted the Boxise 
of Representatives of tha United States a 
resolution requesting Congress to declare the 
friendship of the American people for the 
Russian people and to lend assistance to the 
Russian people in its fight against the Bol¬ 
shevik enslavers. 

As yet not the whole democratic world 
comprehends the problem In the same man¬ 
ner as does the author of the draft of the 
resolution concerning friendship for and 
assistance to our Nation. Not all see clearly 
as yet that only In this friendship and assist¬ 
ance lies the salvation of the world from the 
threat of Communist slavery, from the hor¬ 
rors of a new war. It is not yet generally 
understood that one cannot light-heartedly 
enjoy freedom and well-being as long as 
hundreds of millions of men live In misery 
and si." very. 

It is up to us to promote in every poeslble 
way the victory of the only true outlook on 
the future of mankind. Freedom and peace 
cannot exist only for a portion of mankind. 

One conclusion only can be drawn from 
what we have said before. The nations un¬ 
der the yoke of communism must be given 
every possible help In their struggle for lib¬ 
eration. Such help must come as soon as 
possible, fully and with the time when com¬ 
plete victory of freedom will be forthcoming. 
One cannot stop half way. 

If Kxbstxn's resolution will be passed com¬ 
munism will be dealt one of the severest 
blows ever suffered. 

Yet this Is not enough. The Russian peo¬ 
ple must know not only that friendship is 
being expressed but also that It Is given fac¬ 
tual assistance. The assistance the Russian 
people need most is the help to the revolu¬ 
tionary forces which are engaged in the 
struggle against the Bolshevik dictatorship. 
The American Nation has the duty to lend 
assistance to these forces because their 
struggle is the concern of the entire Vvurid. 
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Every free and freedom-loving nation le un¬ 
der the obligation to support our Nation in 
Its struggle. Words of friendship and of 
recognition must be endorsed by deeds. 


The Halofeton Menace 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF WEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday. August 23, 1951 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, re¬ 
cently Senate bill 1041 was passed by the 
Senate, after being reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af¬ 
fairs, with reference to the poisonous 
weed known as halogeton, which is 
spreading through the eastern part of 
Nevada and parts of Utah, Idaho, and 
other States. A certain amount of 
money was appropriated to eradicate 
this weed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
a joint statement by the Nevada State 
Farm Bureau and the Nevada State Cat¬ 
tle Association with reference to this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Tke Halogeton Menace—Joutt Statement, 

Nevada State Farm Bureau, Nevada State 

Cattle Assocution 

Reno, Nev., August i. 1951 

The poisonous weed Halogeton is spread¬ 
ing throughout the State of Nevada and sur¬ 
rounding States at an alarming rate. In 16 
years of reported history it has been dis¬ 
covered in ever larger stands in widely di¬ 
vergent areas. 

Along the highways, byways, roads, and 
wherever disturbed earth furnishes a recep¬ 
tive bed to the wandering seed this poisonous 
weed flourishes to threaten the livestock of 
the area. 

Wo the farmers and ranchers of Nevada 
are aware of our responsibility to warn the 
Nation of this creeping danger. We do not 
wish to cause undue alarm as losses from 
Halogeton poisoning to date have not yet 
assumed the proportions of a disaster, al¬ 
though they have been severe in certain lo¬ 
calities. However, if geometric expansion Is 
allowed to continue and changing conditions 
such as drought or unforeseen circumstances 
In varying regions may multiply its threat 
to our national meat and wool supply. 

It Is our considered opinion that now Is 
the time to halt the spread of this dangerous 
weed A program for the eradication of 
Halogeton now may do the job that one 10 
times its size would fall to accomplish In a 
few short years. 

Our recommendation does not Include the 
establishment of new agencies or bmeaus to 
be supported by tax moneys or to expand into 
various projects of a continuing nature. We 
believe that existing agencies are fully quali¬ 
fied to do the job on a short-term basis with 
additional funds earmarked for the specific 
purpose of Halogeton control. 

Rudolph H. Schwartz, 
President, Nevada State Farm Bureau. 

Fred H. Dressler, 

President. Nevada State Cattle Asso¬ 
ciation. 


LnttroB-Commercial Hoim Eqoipment 
Deal 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE HEADER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. MEAOER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
19, 1950, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation formally submitted to the 
Department of Justice evidence of a 
$500,000 mail fraud and asked for prose¬ 
cution. The RFC said the fraud took 
place in the execution of a contract be¬ 
tween the Lustron Corp. and the Com¬ 
mercial Home Equipment Corp. of Chi¬ 
cago, 

1 can find no evidence of any action on 
this request by the Department of 
Justice. 

On August 11, 1950, the Fulbright 
committee of the Senate filed a report 
recommending that the Department of 
Justice investigate the Lustron-Commer¬ 
cial Home Equipment deal. 

Again, I can find no indication of any 
action by the Justice Department. 

On June 28. 1951, interested in the 
matter because I was formerly counsel 
for the Fulbright committee, I wrote the 
Justice Department and asked for a re¬ 
port on any action “taken or contem¬ 
plated by the Department of Justice with 
respect to the recommendation" of the 
Fulbright committee. 

On July 11, the Justice Department 
finally answered my letter. Deputy At¬ 
torney General Peyton Ford said an in¬ 
vestigation had recently been completed 
and an examination of the voluminous 
investigative reports is now under way. 

I believe that the handling of the Lus- 
tron-Commerclal Home Equipment in¬ 
vestigation should be probed by Con¬ 
gress. In an effort to initiate such a 
probe, I have written to the chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, the Senate Ju¬ 
diciary Committee, and the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. In these letters I have 
attempted to bare the record of 17 
months of procrastination by the Jus¬ 
tice Department. I have called atten¬ 
tion to unusual pressures which were 
brought to bear os; the members of the 
Fulbright committee on behalf of the 
individuals Involved in the Commercial 
Home Equipment Corp. and said: 

1 do not believe that i am merely engaging 
iTi wild Bpeculatlon when I say that I sus¬ 
pect similar efforts have been made with 
respect to the investigation and action by 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Speaker, Z believe that all Mem¬ 
bers of the House should know the facts 
connected with the Lustron-Commerclal 
Homs Equipment Corp. mall-fraud case 
and so that they may have an opportu¬ 
nity to learn of them, I would like to 
include as a part of remarks, my letter 
to the Attorney General of June 28, the 
Justice Department reply of July 11, and 


the letter to the four congressional com¬ 
mittees dated August 21; 

Dkfartmbnt of Jxtstxcb, 
Washington, July 11,1951, 
Hon. George Meader, 

House of Representatives, 

Washin^on, D. C. 

My Dear Congressman: This Is to ac¬ 
knowledge your letter of June 28, 1961, ask¬ 
ing to be Informed of the action taken by 
this Department with respect to the recom¬ 
mendations of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency as con¬ 
tained In Its preliminary report of April 19, 
1950, a copy of which was made available 
to this Department. As you state, the men¬ 
tioned report of the committee called atten¬ 
tion to the half-million dollar mail fraud al¬ 
leged to have been perpetrated on the Lus¬ 
tron Corp., growing out of the transportation 
contract that company bad with the Com¬ 
mercial Home Equipment Corp. 

Based on the information supplied In the 
committee’s report, as well as that obtained 
through other sources, an investigation was 
requested to be made by the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation. That Investigation 
has recently been completed and an exami¬ 
nation ol the voluminous Investigative re¬ 
ports is now under way. When that review 
Is completed and the evidence evaluated, a 
decision will be made regarding criminal 
prosecution. You will be informed of the 
Department's decision In this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 

Peyton Ford, 
Deputy Attorney General. 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1951, 
Hon J Howard McGrath, 

Attorney General of the United States, 
United States Department of Justice, 
Washington, D, C, 

Dear Mr McGrath* On August 11,1950, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Committee on Bank¬ 
ing and Currency filed Its report on the 
Lustron Corp transportation contract. This 
report was based upon public hearings held 
June 26 to 30. 1960, subsequent to executive 
hearings and staff investigations. This mat¬ 
ter was first brought to the attention of the 
committee by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Investigation Division. On 
April 19, 1960, a preliminary report was fur¬ 
nished to that committee. This report. In ef¬ 
fect, charged that a half-million dollar mail 
fraud had been perpetrated In connection 
with the Lustron Corp. transportation con¬ 
tract. 

The same report was furnished at the same 
time to the Department of Justice. 

The committee's report referred to above 
recommended as follows: 

"1. The siibcommitee does not undertake 
lo pass upon the legal consequences of the 
evidence. That task is one for the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice. The Department of Justice 
should therefore promptly investigate the 
circumstances surrounding the transporta¬ 
tion arrangement between Commercial Home 
Equipment Corp. and the Lustron Corp, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether there is 
probable cause to believe that an offense has 
been committed against the laws of the 
United States,” 

As you probably know, I served as counsel 
for the Fulbright committee at the time of 
the hearings and the report referred to above. 

I would appreciate your informing me of 
the action taken or contemplated by the De- 
partment of Justice with respect to the 
recommendation of the committee quoted 
above. 

Sincerely, 

George Meader. 
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CONQRXBS or THfi UNITED STATES, 

House or BsPESssMTATXvia, 
Washington, V, C., August 21, 1951. 
Hon. Emanuel Osllbb, 

Chairman, House Judiciary Committee, 
Hon WnxxAM L. Dawson, 

Chairman, House Committee on Ex¬ 
penditures in the Executive Depart¬ 
ments, 

Hon. Pat McCarean, 

Chairman, Senate Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee, 

Hon. John L. McClellan, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Ex¬ 
penditures in the Executive Depart¬ 
ments. 

Mt Dear Colleagues: 1 wlsb to bring to 
your attention a situation In the Department 
of Justice which I believe merits exploration 
by the Congress. I am addressing this letter 
to the Judiciary Committees of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate and the Ex¬ 
penditures Committees of the House of Rep> 
resentatlves and the Senate because, In my 
Judgment, all of those committees have juris¬ 
diction over the subject matter, and it is my 
hope that at least one of the committees will 
take sufficient Interest to pursue this In¬ 
vestigation. 

April 19. 1950. the Investigations Division 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
formally referred to the Department of Jus¬ 
tice for prosecution an instance of a half- 
million-doUar mall fraud. The Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation charged this fraud 
had been perpetrated In connection with the 
Lustron Corp. transportation contract with 
the Commercial Homo Equipment Corp, of 
Chicago, 111 

The alleged fraud consisted in false repre¬ 
sentations by Commercial that It had fur¬ 
nished 200 tractors to Lustron whereas, In 
fact. It had furnished only 160. Rental pay¬ 
ments of minimum monthly amounts were 
based on the number of truck-tractors 
furnished 

This matter subsequently was Investigated 
by the Pulbright committee of the Senate 
through preliminary staff Investigation, ex¬ 
ecutive hearings, and public hearings. Au¬ 
gust 11. 1950, the Pulbright committee filed a 
report recommending that the Department 
of Justice Investigate this case for the pur¬ 
pose of determining whether or not an offense 
had been committed against the laws of the 
United States. 

It was my privilege to serve a.s counsel for 
the Pulbright committee at the time of this 
Investigation of the Lustron Corp -Com¬ 
mercial Home Equipment Corp transporta¬ 
tion contract. I continued to follow the mat¬ 
ter Informally from time to time to ascer¬ 
tain what progress was being made by the 
Department of Justice. Finally, on June 
28, 1951, I addressed a formal inquiry to the 
Attorney General of the United States, a 
copy of which is attached hereto. On July 
11. 1961. Peyton Ford, Deputy Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, acknowledged my inquiry. A copy of 
his letter likewise is attached hereto. 

I am not one to minimize the difficulty of 
examining the facts In preparation for a 
criminal prosecution. I favor careful and 
thorough Investigation before a case Is pre¬ 
sented to a grand jury. However, it would 
seem on the surface that 16 months would 
be adequate time within which the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice could complete its Investi¬ 
gation, and either proceed to present the 
matter to a grand Jury or else determine that 
there was no probable cause to believe that 
a criminal offense had been committed. 

This Is particularly true when It is con¬ 
sidered that the Department of Justice has 
had the advantage of outside investigative 
work. Th Investigations Division of the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation employed 
the talents of at least three able investiga¬ 
tors over some period of time. The Pulbright 
committee staff developed additional facts. 


Further documentary evidence and testi¬ 
mony was accumulated in the executive 
bearings and public bearings of the Pul¬ 
bright committee. All of this material was 
made available to the Department of Justice. 
I would doubt that there are very many oases 
before the Department of Justice which have 
been so completely documented by outside 
sources os the Instant matter. 

There are additional circumstances which 
seem to me to Indicate that what appears to 
be delay and procrastination on the part of 
the Department of Justice is not wholly as- 
crlbable to the difficulty of the case. 1 be¬ 
lieve these matters should he called to the 
attention of your committee. 

1. Although the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation formally urged the investigation 
by the Department of Justice on April 19. 
1950, no action was taken on that request 
until the Pulbright committee announced 
its intention of holding public bearings on 
the Lustron Corp.-Commercial Home Equip¬ 
ment Corp. transportation contract on Fri¬ 
day, June 23.1960. On this date, the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, thmugh Mr. Peyton Ford, 
Deputy Attorney General, advised the Ful- 
hrlght committee informally that the al¬ 
leged mail fraud in the Lustron Corp. trans¬ 
portation contract was being referred to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for investi¬ 
gation. At the same time, he requested 
the Pulbright committee to suspend Its pub¬ 
lic hearings on this subject The Pulbright 
committee arranged to hear the representa¬ 
tive of the Department of Justice in execu¬ 
tive session but refused to call off its heal¬ 
ings Monday, June 26. 1950, Mr. Raymond 
Whearty appeared before the Pulbright com¬ 
mittee in executive session and advanced his 
reasons on behalf of the Department of Jus¬ 
tice why public hearings on this matter 
should not be held. The committee decided 
to proceed with Its hearings, which were held 
during the entire week commencing June 
26, 1950. 

2. During the preparation and considera¬ 
tion of the report, unusual pressures were 
brought to bear upon the members of the 
Pulbright committer and the members of 
the Pulbright committee staff by and on be¬ 
half of the Individuals Involved in the Com¬ 
mercial Home Equipment Corp and their at¬ 
torney, Mr. Joseph E. Casey. These pressures, 
I am proud to say, did not succeed In sup¬ 
pressing the committee’s report, nor In soft¬ 
ening the language of that report, although 
the report was somewhat delayed and the 
members of the committee and the staff 
leaned over backward to avoid any re¬ 
flection upon the Individuals or upon the 
Commercial Home Equipment Corp. not fully 
substantiated by the facts In the commit¬ 
tee’s record. 

Having witnessed these efforts, through 
political influence, to affect the action of the 
Pulbright committee, I do not believe that 
I am merely engaging in wild speculation 
when I say that I suspect similar efforts have 
been made with respect to the Investigation 
and action by the Department of Justice. 
It Is this aspect of the matter which. In my 
judgment, warrants the attention of the 
Congress. 

One of the foundations of any social or¬ 
ganization Is confidence in the integrity of 
Its rules of conduct and the agency respon¬ 
sible for enforcing observance of those rules 
of conduct. The Department of Justice 
holds this responsibility with respect to the 
Federal Government. It Is Idle to talk of 
establishing a code of ethics for the conduct 
of Government officials if the criminal laws 
of the United States are permitted to be 
flouted with Impunity. It is essential that 
the Department of Justice act vigorously, 
forthrightly, and promptly in the prosecu¬ 
tion of offenses against the United States. 

I sincerely hope that any congressional 
investigation will disclose that the Depart¬ 
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ment of Justice is meeting these responsi¬ 
bilities. However, from the facts and cir¬ 
cumstances I have recited, and from the 
public record and the report of the Pulbright 
committee on this subject, it seems to me 
that sufficient doubt Is raised to warrant 
congressional exploration. 

The Department of Justice may be able 
to satisfy any thorough, impartial con¬ 
gressional Inquiry that its handling of this 
matter has been exemplary. If that is so, 
a public service will have been done by dis¬ 
pelling the doubt In the minds of the Amer¬ 
ican people which naturally arises when the 
Department of Justice permits 16 months to 
elapse without taking action after respon¬ 
sible Government agencies have formally 
and solemnly urged Investigation with a view 
to prosecution. 

1 wish to assure any committee under¬ 
taking this matter of my full cooperation In 
assembling all facts pertinent to the in¬ 
quiry, A copy of the Pulbright committee 
hearings and report are enclosed herewith. 

Sincerely, 

George Meader. 


Tidelandf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. F. EDWARD HUBERT 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr. HUBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest jobs being done in American 
journalism today is being done by two 
g^eat New Orleans newspapers, the 
Times-Picayune and the New Orleans 
States. 

These two newspapers are in the fore¬ 
front of the fight to prevent the theft 
of the tidelands of this country by the 
Federal Oovernment. Fr om time to time 
the ace reporters of these great news¬ 
papers have been assigned to write 
stories about the machinations and chi¬ 
canery behind the proposed tidelands 
grab. Prom time to time I have brought 
these pieces to your attention. 

Today I direct your attention to two 
editorials which have appeared in these 
newspapers. Prom the editorial side 
they present undisputable logic and in¬ 
evitable conclusions as a result of a re¬ 
cent story on the tidelands grab, which 
appears elsewhere in the Congressiohal 
Record of today. 

The editorial from the New Orleans 
States is entitled “The Case of the Co¬ 
operatives.” and the editorial from the 
Times-Picayune is entitled “Tldeland 
Grabbers Multiply.” 

I commend both of them to you for 
your study: 

(From the New Orleans States | 

The Case of the Cooperatives 

In the mind of th© average person, a co¬ 
operative is a nonprofit enterprise entered 
Into by a small group of farmers, say, to 
pool their resources and market their goods. 
Or an arrangement whereby they purchase 
together machinery none would be able 
to purchase alone. A co-op can buy seed 
In bulk, or feed or tools or fertilizers. 

Generally speaking, co-ops are nonprofit 
making and they pay no taxes. Still gen¬ 
erally speaking, the money they make Is paid 
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out to members as dividends on shares. That 
makes them nonprofit. 

That is what people think of when they 
hear of co>op8. 

But there are co-ops and co-ops. 

The Sunday paper, in a story by Mr. David 
Kleck. oil editor of the Tlmea-Picayune New 
Orleans States, told us the story of a co¬ 
operative. headed by Mr. Howard A. Cowden, 
of Kansas City, Mo., which is doing its best 
to grab off large portions of the tldelands 
of Louisiana If the rape of States* rights 
plotted by the Pair Deal centralized Govern¬ 
ment proponents Is not stopped by the Con¬ 
gress. This cooperative is named the Co¬ 
operative Refinery Association. 

Mr. Cowden Is also president of the Con¬ 
sumers Cooperative Association, domiciled 
in Kansas City. 

This cooperative operates In Missouri, 
Kansas. Iowa, North Dakota. South Dakota. 
Nebraska. Oklahoma, Colorado, and Wyo¬ 
ming. 

It owns in the neighborhood of 1,000 oil 
wells 

It owns around 1,000 miles of pipeline. 

It operates four oil refineries and has an 
Interest in a fifth. 

And it doesn’t pay taxes. 

OH. however, is not the only Interest of 
this giant tax-free enterprise. It also mills 
lumber It manufactures fertilizer. And 
It Is in the wholesale business, selling to 
its local member co-ops groceries, farm ma¬ 
chinery, motor-car tires and accessories. 

This behemoth business, composed of 1.500 
local cooperatives in 0 States, is only 1 of 18 
farmer cooperatives which are laying siege 
to Louisiana’s tldelands as well as those of 
Texas. These cooperatives claim a fair and 
equitable portion on the marginal seas in 
order—as Representative Charles LaFol- 
lette of Indiana said on the floor of the 
House—not to ’’deprive the farmers of In¬ 
diana and of the 82 other States Involved 
* * * of their share In that wealth and 

of their right to Join together cooperatively 
in Its development.” Their Idea of a lair 
share was 1,800 square miles. 

This legal tax dodger is connected with 
other interlocking co-ops. Their webs 
stretch from Canada to the Mexican border, 
from ocean to ocean, dodging taxes all the 
way. They exist, legally, without paying 
taxes. Their share of the costs of Govern¬ 
ment, costs of defense, costs of European 
aid, costs of welfare, are paid by other busi¬ 
nesses. large and small, and individuals who 
cannot escape through the cooperative dodge. 

Cooperatives are big business. As an ex¬ 
ample Mr. Cowden’s Kansas City Consumers 
Cooperative did $62,428,460 business last year, 
expected to have done $75,000,000 as of the 
end of its fiscal year August 1. 

How much business can you do without 
paying taxes? 

[Prom the New Orleans Tlmes-Picayunel 
Txoelands Orabbexs Multiply 

The attempted Federal grab of the tide- 
lands to which the coastal States have held 
constitutional and Judicially confirmed title 
for more than a century, has generated an 
army of civilian grabbers for leases to these 
areas. Their activities, described in yester¬ 
day's Tlmes-Picayune New Orleans States, 
supply a fantastic sequel to the all-but-in- 
credlble adventure launched by Interior De¬ 
partment bureaucrats. Private applications 
for leases on the oil-bearing offshore areas 
are being filed by Individuals, organized 
groups, and even by ’’farmers' cooperatives” 
whose lawyers claim the Federal Government 
must hand them out to speculators lured by 
dreams of easy profits rimning high Into the 
minions. 

It is stated that the coastal areas of Call- 
fomla, Louisiana, and Texas have been blan¬ 
keted by these claims. Filings cover, for 


example, the entire 8.11 miles of water 
front of Long Beach, Calif., and likewise all 
of that municipality's harbor facilities and 
recreation and park Improvements, con¬ 
structed by the city at a cost exceeding $25,- 
000.000. Oil developments on which hun¬ 
dreds of millions have been Invested under 
State leases are demanded by the private 
grabbers from the Federal grabbers, under 
an act permitting leases at 50 cents per acre. 

It is noted further that former Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes, who helped engineer 
the Federal tldelands grab, now supports the 
lease claims of private speculators. Other 
former Federal officials, including an ex- 
United States Senator, are connected with 
this greedy scramble which might, if suc¬ 
cessful, dwari in its easy-proflts killings that 
earlier product of Federal maladministration, 
the Teapot Dome scandal. 

Whether child or parent of the Federal 
grab, this huge private-grab project obvious¬ 
ly is violative of sound public policy and 
destructive of the public Interest. Its ex¬ 
posure should insure prompt enactment of 
the measure already passed by the House 
to restore the tldelands to the States whose 
titles and rights to them were constitutional¬ 
ly established and steadily maintained by the 
land's highest Ckjurt from the Republic’s be¬ 
ginning until a few years ago. 
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Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had so many recipes, prescriptions, and 
theories handed to us on the subject of 
flood control during recent years, that I 
fear we have almost lost sight of what 
is really involved. Sometimes we can 
listen to the scientists and the experts 
so much that we fail to see the funda¬ 
mental concepts to be considered. We 
may not be able to see the woods for 
the trees. 

I am not so much Interested in flood 
control as I am in flood prevention. If 
we are to conserve the precious soil up 
on the watershed on the uplands and 
the slopes, we must take those steps 
which will result in contour farming, 
terracing, gulley plugging, and the 
damming of the branches, creeks, and 
small streams, tributary to the larger 
streams. The trouble has been that ap¬ 
parently we have begun at the wrong 
end of the stream. We have constructed 
large dams, which inundate and put 
out of production forever so much of 
the best land and the most highly pro¬ 
ductive lands of the country. 

If we begin up on the watershed and 
conserve both the precious soil and the 
moisture, we can prevent to a remark¬ 
able extent the occurrence of floods 
downstream, and we can almost assured¬ 
ly prevent flood disasters on a large 
scale. It does look like poor Judgment 
to take out of production the best land 
In order to put some of the marginal and 
submarginal lands into production, when 
we know that we can depend upon a 
reasonable return and in most instances 


a bountiful return from the fertile bot¬ 
tom lands along the larger streams, if 
we prevent floods from above. But the 
marginal and submarginal lands must 
constantly be treated, petted, pampered, 
and then we cannot count upon bounti¬ 
ful yields such as we can obtain from 
the rich bottom fields downstream. 

Hence I say we should use common 
sense ideas for flood prevention. I 
realize that this will not result in the 
construction of large dams downstream 
which may serve as monuments to the 
memory of dead engineers or politicians. 
But it will surely be to the best interests 
of the people as a whole and will insure 
the expenditure of the taxpayers' dollars 
in places and in the manner that will 
produce the best results in the long run. 

The following is a very interesting, 
illuminating and convincing letter which 
I received from the Konawa Lions Club 
of Konawa, Okla. It shows that this 
group has the proper understanding and 
conception of what should be done. 
They compare the results of constructive 
thinking and efforts where flood pre¬ 
vention has been begun and installed on 
the watershed, with the improper meth¬ 
od of constructing large dams down¬ 
stream, resulting in such serious mis¬ 
takes, and they point out vivid instances 
and illustrations in our ov;n State of 
Oklahoma. I trust that this letter will 
be read with much interest and edifica¬ 
tion by all who are interested in the 
problem of genuine flood prevention: 

Konawa, Okla., July 31, 1951. 
Hon. George B Schwabb, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Schwabe: You are familiar with 
the tremendous losses in northern Oklahoma 
and eastern Kansas resulting from the recent 
rains. Newspapers In Oklahoma recently 
quoted the Corps of Army Engineers as 
stating such losses could have been avoided 
had the Congress provided sufficient funds, 
to the amount of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, to construct necessary hlg dams for 
flood control. You will likely be called upon 
in the near future to use your Influence 
and cast your vote toward appropriating 
huge sums of money for such a needless 
expenditure. The experience of Miami, 
Okla, proved that construction of big dams 
did not avert flood damage. Release of the 
floodwaters from Canton Dam in the North 
Canadian River has resulted In more crop 
damage and damage to hl 3 hwaya than was 
experienced before the dam was constructed 
for flood-control purposes. 

Before you cast your vote to spend a lot 
more of the taxpayers’ money for something 
that will be only a mud flat in 20 years, 
as one Army engineer described the proposed 
Eufaula Dam, we urge you to give serious 
thought to the real flood-control program 
as established on Cloud Creek in Washita 
County. Mill Creek in Johnston and Murray 
Counties. East Owl Creek in McClain County, 
Sandstone Creek In Beckham and Roger 
Mills Counties, and Barnitz Creek In Custer 
County. All of these watersheds received 
more than twice the rainfall as watersheds 
where extensive engineering structures failed 
to control floods and still none of these 
watersheds suffered any flood damage. Also, 
adjacent untreated watershed, with similar 
slope, erosion, soil, and farming conditions, 
were severely damaged by flood conditions. 
Further, large structures result in inunda¬ 
tions of some of the most fertile farm lands 
In the world, while the agricultural flood- 
control program that is being establlsbid on 
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the WMhlta Elver watershed protects the fer¬ 
tile bottom soils for continued production at 
a much less coat of taxpesrera’ money for each 
acre protected. Some would have us believe 
that time is too short for watershed treat¬ 
ment fur flood control and that big dams are 
the only alternative, We believe If you will 
compare time used in the two treatments 
that you will And very lltle difference in total 
time necessary to establish control. 

We urge that you use your influence to 
appropriate the taxpayers’ money for flood 
control by treating the watersheds where the 
floods originate and not wait until the un¬ 
controlled waters are in the major streams. 

Sincerely, 

Romawa Lions Club, 

Jack Davis, President. 

Bxtewell M Batcs, 

Secretary. 


Truman’s Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23,1951 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record. I include the following letter 
from a recent issue of the Wall Street 
Journal: 

Truman’s Wat 

Editor, the Wall Street Journal: 

In recent months we have heard a lot of 
criticism of the Congress for not letting 
Truman have his way. In the words of the 
“Happy Warrior." let us look at the record 
and see what would have happened to our 
country If Congress had given Truman every¬ 
thing he asked for. 

If Truman had had his way, every farm in 
America today would be operating under the 
Brannan plan—socialized agriculture. If 
Truman had had his way, the country would 
today be saddled with socialized medicine 
under that great medical genius, lawyer. 
Oscar Ewing. 

If Truman had bad his way, under his four 
point program, every nation In the world 
would today have a direct call on the United 
States treasurer for technical assistance and 
economic development loans. 

If Truman had had his way, there would 
today be no Taft-Hartley provision requiring 
official registration of Communists and labor 
unions. 

If Truman had his way, every major river 
In America today would be a part of some 
TVA with State and local government sub¬ 
merged by Federal bureaucrats. 

If Truman had his way, every school in 
America would today be under direct super¬ 
vision of the Washington bureaucracy—so¬ 
cialized education. 

If Truman had his way, there would have 
been no InveBtlgatiou of communism in the 
State Department and other Federal agen¬ 
cies. His red herring statement of August 
1948 would have ended the Alger Hiss case. 

If Truman had his way. total Federal 
spending since 1946 would have been about 
$75,000,000,000 more than it has been to 
date. That is the accumulated cost of all the 
new programs Truman proposed which were 
turned down by a resolute and wise Congress. 

Had it not been for the defenders of con¬ 
stitutional government in the House and the 
Senate Truman would have had his way in 
all these things. He urged each of these pro¬ 
grams at least once; some several times. 

GeOROB E. STRlNOriLLOW. 

West OnANce. N. J. 


Divifion of Water Between the United 
States and Canada 
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or 
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OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, I think 
I should call to the attention of the Con¬ 
gress a development that has come to 
my attention In our negotiations con¬ 
cerning division of water between the 
United States and Canada along the 
border north of Montana. 

The government of the Province of 
British Columbia in a statement; “In the 
matter of the application of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States to the Inter¬ 
national Joint Commission dated Janu¬ 
ary 12, 1951, for approval of the con¬ 
struction and operation of the Libby 
Dam and Reservoir on the Kootenay 
River near Libby, Mont., March 8,1951,” 
requests that any order of approval 
should Include certain conditions, one of 
which is: 

(c) That in recognition of the physical 
contribution of British Columbia to the 
project, there shall be delivered from the 
power developed as the result of the pro¬ 
posed works to a point on the British Colum¬ 
bia border for \ue In British Columbia such 
amount of electrical energy as the Commis¬ 
sion shall deem appropriate. 

I have information that the Province 
of British Columbia, in recognition of 
its physical contribution to the Libby 
Dam and Reservoir, expects to demand 
under this provision one-third of the 
electric power generated at the Libby 
project. Such a grant of power to 
Canada would be contrary to the best 
interests of the State of Montana, the 
United States which is making such a 
huge investment, and contrary to exist¬ 
ing law. 

I would further like to call the atten¬ 
tion of the Congress to an extract from 
the Calgary-Albertan entitled “Across 
the Divide,” dated July 25, 1961. 

Three power projects have been considered 
above the Grand Coulee. One. on the Koote¬ 
nai at Libby In the extreme northwest cor¬ 
ner of Montana, has already been approved 
by engineers and only a few political con¬ 
siderations stand In the way of actual con¬ 
struction. The Libby Dam would form a 
lake reaching far up the Kootenai River and 
extending 42 miles Into British Columbia to 
a point near Cranbrook. More than a quarter 
of a million horsepower would be developed, 
a third of It earmarked for British Columbia. 
Fifteen thousand would be a gift, another 
73,000 at a very cheap rate. Final terms are 
now being negotiated. 

Mr. Speaker, let me especially call 
your attention to the above article. You 
will note it says: 

Final terms are now being negotiated. 

1 would like to call attention to cer¬ 
tain facts that have been brought to 
light in these negotiations which are ex¬ 
ceedingly disturbing. 

First, the Province of British Colum¬ 
bia has asked to be paid in power rather 
than in money as recompence for the 


utilization of her natural resources. 
Heretofore, it has been the policy to make 
settlement in such cases by cash pay¬ 
ments—never by the allocation of a block, 
of power. 

Second, section 6 of the Flood Control 
Act of December 22. 1944, reads, in part, 
as follows: 

Electric power and energy generated at 
reservoir projects under the control of the 
War Department and In the opinion of the 
Secretary of War not required In the opera¬ 
tion of such projects shall be delivered to the 
Secretary of the Interior, who shall transmit 
and dispose of such power and energy In such 
manner as to encourage the most widespread 
use thereof at the lowest possible rates to 
consumers consistent with sound business 
principles, the rate schedules to become effec¬ 
tive upon confirmation and approval by the 
Federal Power Commission. Rate schedules 
shall be drawn having regard to the recovery 
(upon the basis of the application of such 
rate schedules to the capacity of the electric 
facilities of the projects) of the cost of pro¬ 
ducing and transmitting such electric energy, 
Including the amortization of the capital In¬ 
vestment allocated to power over a reasonable 
period of years. Preference In the sale of 
such power and energy shall be given to pub¬ 
lic bodies and cooperatives. 

Granting a third of the power gen¬ 
erated at Libby Dam to Canada as in¬ 
demnity would be contrary to this pro¬ 
vision of law. 

Further. Public Law 329, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, chapter 720, first session, sec¬ 
tion 4, reads as follows: 

In order to insure that the lacllitleB for 
the generation of electric energy at the Bon¬ 
neville project shall be operated for the 
benefit of the general public, and particu¬ 
larly of domestic and rural consumers, the 
Administrator shall at all times. In disposing 
of electric energy generated at said project, 
give preference and priority to public bodies 
and cooperatives. 

Again, in this section, in the Bonne¬ 
ville Act, there is a definite mandate that 
the project shall be operated for the 
benefit of the general public, and partic¬ 
ularly of domestic and rural consumers. 
That the Administrator shall at all times, 
in disposing of electric energy generated 
at said project, give preference and prior¬ 
ity to public bodies and cooperatives. 

This section of the law would be vio¬ 
lated in the granting of one-third of the 
power of Libby Dam to the government 
of the Province of British Columbia. 

Article vm of the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain relat¬ 
ing to boundary waters and questions 
arising between the United States and 
Canada states, in part: 

In cases involving the elevation of the 
natural level of waters on either side of the 
line as a result of the construction and main¬ 
tenance on the other side of remedial or pro¬ 
tective works or dams or other obstructions 
In boundary waters or in waters flowing 
therefrom or in waters below the boundary 
in rivers flowing across the boundary, the 
Commission shaU require, as a condition of 
Its approval thereof, that suitable and ade¬ 
quate provision, approved by it. be made for 
the protection and Indemnity of all inter¬ 
ests on the other side of the line which may 
be Injured thereby. 

It is not contemplated that in carry¬ 
ing out this provision of the treaty there 
should be a violation of either the Flood 
Control Act of December 22, 1944, or 
Public Law 329, Seventy-fifth Congress. 
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The Department of the Army, Office 
Of the Chief of Engineers, under date of 
December 1.1950, submitted to the Sec¬ 
retary of State a report on the proposal 
for construction of the Libby project. 
On page 6 of this report, the Libby proj¬ 
ect is described as follows: 

The Llhby Dam site is located about 11 
mllos upstream from Ubhy. Mont., at river 
mile 213. At this site and for a great pro¬ 
portion of the length of the proposed reser- 
TOir, Kootenai River flows in a deep U- 
shaped rodc-walied canyon. 

A project at this site, as constructed to 
the forebay elevation of 2,459, as recom¬ 
mended by the InternatLonal Columbia River 
Engineering Board, would create a reservoir 
approximately 100 miles long and from one- 
half to one and one-half miles wide. The 
reservoir would extend 42 miles into Canada, 
to the taUwater of the Bull River Dam site, 
which Is about 6 miles upstream from Ward- 
ner. British Columbia. With a lull Libby 
Reservoir, the depth of water at the interna¬ 
tional boundary would be 160 feet. The res¬ 
ervoir will occupy approximately 61,500 acres, 
of which 17,700 acres are In Canada. Im¬ 
provements In the United States portion of 
the reservoir are a transcontinental raUroad, 
a State highway, a few logging communities, 
and a few farms. In the Canadian por¬ 
tion the reservoir would flood a few small 
communities and farms, and some secondary 
roads. In addition. It would necessitate the 
raising of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Crows Nest line and No. 3 Highway for Short 
distances. The reservoir would have a gross 
storage capacity of 6,730,000 acre-feet, of 
which approximately 1,000,000 acre-feet 
would be In Canada. The usable storage ca¬ 
pacity at 36-percent draw-down (128 feet) 
would be 4,620,000 acre-feet, of which 080.000 
acre-feet would be In Canada. 

The report goes on to say that there 
will be a power installation of 10 units 
of 103,000 kilowatts each, or a total In¬ 
stallation of 1.030,000 kilowatts. The 
estimated cost of the construction is 
$242,000,000, of which approximately $5.- 
600,000 is the estimated cost of pro¬ 
viding the portion of the reservoir in 
Canada, and approximately $236,500,000 
is the cost of the dam and the portion 
of the reservoir in the United States. 

With regard to flood controls, the re¬ 
port says that flood-control benefits from 
the project are estimated at $1,165,000 
annually in the United States and $30,000 
annually in Canada. The estimate of 
the flood-control benefits in Canada is 
confined to estimated reduction in pump¬ 
ing and maintenance costs in existing 
diked areas, and is based on an assump¬ 
tion, by Canadian authorities, that the 
existing dikes give essentially complete 
flood protection. 

Page 8 of the report states: 

In summary, the effects of the Libby proj¬ 
ect in Canada which are particularly per¬ 
tinent to consideration of this application 
are that the water surface at the Interna¬ 
tional boundary would be raised approxi¬ 
mately ISO feet and the reservoir pool would 
extend Into Canada some 42 miles, inundat¬ 
ing 17,700 acres of Canadian land, displacing 
the population of a few small communities 
and larms, and requiring short lengths of a 
main-railway line and highway to be raised. 
The project would provide benefits in Can¬ 
ada by almost entirely eliminating flood 
damages along the Kootenay upstream from 
Kootenay Lake and by making possible an 
Increase In power output along the lower 
Kootenpy of 172.000 kilowatts. The esti¬ 
mated annual monetary benefits in Canada 
are $4,602,000. In addition, the regulation 
and stabil-'eation of stream flows should 


provide substantial Intangible and unevalu- 
ated benefits throughout the affected area. 

In other words, the benefits to Can¬ 
ada because of the construction of this 
dam are very material. The demand of 
the Province of British Columbia of one- 
third of the power generated at Libby 
Dam would be in addition to the benefits 
mentioned In the Army engineer’s re¬ 
port. 

This grant of power, in addition to 
other benefits. Is unjustified. 

Mr. Speaker, the granting of any such 
terms by the United States to Canada, 
as I have Indicated, is contrary to the 
best interests of the United States, con¬ 
trary to precedent, and I feel very 
strongly should be opposed by the Ameri¬ 
can section of the Joint International 
Commission representing the United 
States. It will, I am sure, be opposed by 
the citizens of Montana. 

It Is my belief, Mr. Speaker, that this 
whole matter should be examined care¬ 
fully before it proceeds further and that 
It should be made clear to our friends 
across the border that such terms as 
they demand would be unlawful and that 
our Government, under existing law. 
does not have the authority to concur in 
such terms. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope the 
Secretary of State will take note of these 
negotiations and adequately protect the 
best interests of the United States, by 
supporting Senator Stanley and the 
American section of the International 
Joint Commission in their efforts to pro¬ 
tect the interests of our country. 


MacArthnr 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 

or ATASSACHUSKTrs 

IN THE HOUSE OE REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker. I have 
been requested by one of my constitu¬ 
ents, William H. McMasters, of Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., who is a former news¬ 
paperman and presently an Instructor in 
journalism at Mount Ida, in Newton, 
Mass., to insert in the Congressional 
Record the following lines which he has 
written, and which were published in the 
Boston Evening Globe on July 25, 1951: 
MacArthttr 

Serene and dignified, be stands erect 
Amid vast throngs who wildly cheer bis 
name. 

Like some sequoia, calm and proudly decked, 
He wears his silver stars that but proclaim 
The fulgent service of a soldier, brave 
And unafraid to speak the truth for all 
His countrymen to hear. While critics rave, 
He smiles, unmoved, his hack against the 
wall. 

Deep planted in his patriotic soul, 

He knows that blood-cemented wall is strong. 
Built stone on stone, a bulwark and a goal 
That holds the line where right shall chal¬ 
lenge wrong. 

God grant his strength that he do well his 
part 

To flood the life-tide of our Nation’s heart. 

^William H. McMasters. 


Sapreme Courtis Problem With RelatioB 
to the Public Schoolt 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 

OF oxoaoxA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to unanimous consent granted. 
I insert an article by Hon. Durwood T. 
Pye, a member of the Atlanta bar, en¬ 
titled "The Supreme Court of the United 
States Problem With Relation to the 
Public Schools." 

Mr. Pye is a prominent member of the 
Atlanta, Ga., bar, where he has prac¬ 
ticed law since his admission to the bar 
in 1929. He has served as assistant 
solicitor general of the Atlanta judicial 
circuit, and as assistant county attorney 
for Pulton County. 

Mr. Pye has also served in the capacity 
of law school lecturer and is the author 
of papers dealing with the Georgia law of 
negotiable instruments and the Georgia 
law of corporations. 

The article above referred to is as fol¬ 
lows: 

The Supreme Court of the United States 

Problem With Relation to the Pubuo 

Schools * 

(By Durwood T. Pye, of the Atlanta bar) 

In the recent book by Prof. Mitchell Wen- 
dall (Columbia University Press. 1949) enti¬ 
tled "Relations Between the Federal and 
State Courts." attention Is called to the neg¬ 
lect heretofore given the governmental alg- 
nlflcance of the Federal court system. 

This neglect is now being rapidly dissi¬ 
pated In the South. The recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon the subject of public schools and col¬ 
leges focused attention upon the governmen¬ 
tal significanco of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. This tribunal has become 
public problem No. 1. 

The decisions referred to are those In the 
cases of Sweatt against Fainter et ai and 
McLnurin against Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education et al, both decided 
June 5. 1950. 

In the Sweatt against Painter case Negroes 
were ordered admitted to the University of 
Texas Law School (established for white stu¬ 
dents) although the Court of Appeals of 
Texas and the Supreme Court of Texas had 
adjudicated that the privileges, advantages, 
and opportunities for the study of law af¬ 
forded white students at the University of 
Texas Law School were substantially equaled 
by those afforded Negro students at Texas 
State University for Negroes. 

In the McLaurln case the Negro student 
there involved received the same instruc¬ 
tion. from the same professors and the same 
books and at the same time and place, as 
the white students. He was merely required 
to observe separate seating and eating ar¬ 
rangements 

These decisions make plain the purpose of 
the Supreme Court of the United States: 
to require that there be no separate edu¬ 
cation of the white and colored races In pub¬ 
lic schools and colleges; to require that the 
two racee be integrated in such Institutions; 
that only mixed schools of the white and 
colored races may be maintained and sup¬ 
ported by the States. Or to put it more con¬ 
cretely: separation of the races by law is 
forbidden, there must be a forcible amal¬ 
gamation of the races, and we wlU begin at 
the most effective point. 
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This oonstruetlon of those decisions is 
that adopted by the Democratic Party of 
Oeorglm In its resolution of August 9. i960, 
refusing to abide by the same, in which it 
was stated: “Under the doctrine of these de¬ 
cisions the races must be educated together 
In the public schools beginning with the first 
grade." 

This Is the same construction as that of the 
Harvard Law Review (vol. 64, No. 1, p. 130) 
in which it is stated: "If the approach 
adopted by the Court Is consistently fol¬ 
lowed, it would seem unlikely that equality 
will be found to exist under any system of 
mandatory segregation." 

And this Is precisely tbe construction 
placed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon its own decisions in these cases, 
for in the McLaurln case it says: "We hold 
that under these circumstances the four¬ 
teenth amendment precludes differences In 
treatment based upon race." 

This Is an extraordinary statement. It 
is extraordinary not only because of its con¬ 
struction of the fourteenth amendment, but 
because of the couciseuesB of treatment in 
reference to such construction. The amend¬ 
ment is not quoted. None of Its language 
Is referred to. No language thereof sustain¬ 
ing the position taken Is substantially stated. 

If the fourteenth amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States sustained the 
proposition that Georgia could not have 
separate schools for the white and colored 
races it would not be morally binding upon 
the people of Georgia. 

The fourteenth amendment was fubmltted 
for ratification to the Southern States after 
the War Between the States upon the theory 
that they had no right to leave the Union 
and had been at all times members of the 
Union. It could not have beeu ratified with¬ 
out the concurrence of the States of the 
South. These States (except Tennessee) re¬ 
fused to ratify. Then, at the point of tbe 
bayonet, with the respectable white people 
defranchlsed, they were forced to ratify. 
Such ratification is contrary to law, and if 
tbe Supreme Court of the United States were 
to pass upon this question of ratification in 
an impartial manner, it would so hold; but 
It refuses to say whether this amendment 
was or was not ratified, and construes the 
United States Constitution as though rati¬ 
fication were not In question. 

But the fourteenth amendment does not 
in any way support the proposition that 
Georgia may not have separate schools and 
colleges for the white and colored races. 

That amendment merely provides so far as 
la here relevant: “No State aball • • « 

deny to any person within Its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws." 

The entire claim to Federal interference in 
the schools of Georgia Is based upon this 
provision. 

Is a white student denied equal protection 
of the laws when he is required to attend a 
white school? Is a colored student denied 
equal protection of the laws when he Is re¬ 
quired to attend a colored school? If there 
be no colored school within the graduate 
class which the colored student desires to 
attend, is he donled equal protection of the 
laws if his expenses In a school without the 
state be paid La lieu of providizxg a school 
within the State? 

In short, may the State have separate 
white and colored schools? Is equal protec¬ 
tion of the laws denied because the races are 
separated in the schools? 

There is no such language in the four¬ 
teenth amendment. Deliberate considera¬ 
tion of this amendment by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in former years 
reached no such construction. On the con¬ 
trary, that Court then determined that this 
amendment did not prevent separate school 
systems for the two races In those States 
which desired such systems. 


However plain it may be from Its language 
that the fo\irteenth amendment gives the 
Federal Government no jurisdiction over the 
separation of the races In public schools and 
colleges, it Is equally plain from the Sweatt 
and McLauiin cases that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment proposes to integrate the races In the 
schools and destroy separation of the races 
therein. 

In Pleasey v. Ferguson (163 U. 8. 537). de¬ 
cided October term, 1695, the Supreme Court 
of the United States distinctly ruled that the 
fourteenth amendment did not prevent the 
individual States from recognizing that there 
are differences between the white and colored 
races, and that the States might lawfully 
and In full keeping with all provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States, provide for 
the two races separate and substantially 
equal public schools. 

Why the different rulings In the Sweatt and 
McLaurln cases? The Constitution of the 
United States has not been changed. Con¬ 
gress has passed no laws on the question. 
Indeed Congress has time and time again re¬ 
fused to enact such laws. 

The different rulings result from a differ¬ 
ent Court and a different national adminis¬ 
tration. The refusal of the people to change 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
the refusal of Congress to pass laws on the 
subject, have brought about a determination 
on the part of the present personnel of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and a 
determination on the part of President Tru¬ 
man to take the law Into their own hands— 
to do Illegally and unlawfully what they may 
not legally and lawfully do That Is, to de¬ 
part from the rule of law and resort to the 
rule of force—the last resort of tyrants—as 
the kings of France knew when they carved 
those words upon their cannon 

Apologists for the President and his Court 
claim that they merely desire good schools 
for the colored race. That equality of op¬ 
portunity is all that Is wanted. The Supreme 
Court makes no such claim. It Indulges In 
no such hypocrisy. It uses no such weasel 
words. It frankly states its flat, "We hold 
that under these circumstances the four¬ 
teenth amendment precludes differences In 
treatment based upon race." Those circum¬ 
stances were that the colored student re¬ 
ceived the same instruction, from the same 
professors and same books, and at the same 
time and place, and he and the white stu¬ 
dents observed separate seating and eating 
arrangements. 

President TTuman and his Court well know 
that the South is tbe great obstacle to 
national socialism In America. While 
Georgia and the other States of the South 
have no monopoly on the love of liberty and 
freedom, they know from hard experience 
that liberty and freedom require vigilance, 
and they are cold to the idea of the control 
of all life from Washington. They are too 
close to ancestors who carved this land from 
out the wilderness. 

To break this hard core of opposition to 
a central state it Is necessary to break the 
South, And the purpose Is to break It. To 
break It at Its heart. The body will then 
be pliable. When pride of ancestry and 
hope of posterity are gone from the white 
people of the South, there will be no re¬ 
sistance to the tide of national socialism, 
and the central state may engulf for good 
or 111 the economic and social life of tbe 
Nation. 

While the Court does not have absolute 
power, the Court and President Truman to¬ 
gether, acting In concert, do have power ap¬ 
proaching the absolute. The decrees of the 
Court enforced by a President willing to use 
military force to that end approximate Utie 
absolute power referred to by Lord Acton. 

This combination of President Truman 
and his Court Is more dangerous to Georgia 
and the South than John Brown and his 
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band, John Brown plotted to silt throats 
of individuals. What be could hope to do 
was limited by small numbers. The Pres¬ 
ident and his Court aim at the jugular vein 
of a great section of the Nation. What they 
hope to accomplish is without limit. John 
Brown was a traitor and an outlaw, and he 
swung from the gibbet for his treason. The 
President and the Court represent the 
majesty of the Nation, and their decrees are 
taken as “the law." 

This is not to be understood as making 
any invidious comparison. But it does point 
up the greater opportunity for evil, without 
risk to themselves, of those who hold In 
their hands the instruments of public power 
and are willing to make unrestrained use 
of them. 

Mr Conrad Richter. In his essay entitled 
“That Early American Quality" (the At¬ 
lantic. September 1960), In lamenting the 
decline of that qtialiiy says: “So the later 
Romans, looking back on the days of Caesar 
and Pumpey must have spoken longingly 
and tragically to each other at some steep 
and dangerous dip in tbelr decline. Our 
fault has not been so much the betrayal of 
our forefathers as the short-sighted aban¬ 
donment of a vital thing that might have 
kept us on the track. Some of the bounties 
of those early Americans we try to keep alive 
today. • * • But the most precious 

thing, the temper of the men who produced 
and established these bounties and privi¬ 
leges, has been Ignored " 

Mr. Truman and his Court think this is 
true of the South They will find it is not 
true of Georgia The temper of freedom and 
the will to maintain it still live In Georgia. 
Georgia is determined to resist the destruc¬ 
tion of her laws and Institutions. 

President Truman and hla Court are de¬ 
tected In their plans. Their purposes are 
understood The educational leaders of the 
State are aroused. Important sections of 
the clergy are aroused. The anger of the 
peopel rises In every section of the State. 

Article VII, section II, paragraph I, of tbe 
constitution of Georgia expressly limits the 
taxing power of the General Assembly to 
nine stated purposes, the second of which is 
“For educational purposes." “The General 
Assembly has only those powers of taxation 
over the State which It Is permitted to exer¬ 
cise under the grant of power contained in 
the constitution. • • • (In the above 

parts of) the constitution of the State are 
specified the purposes for which the power 
of taxation may be exercised by the General 
Assembly, and it can be exercised by that 
body only for the purposes specified." 
{Brown v. Martin (162 Ga. 172. 176).) 

The words "For educational purposes" are 
limited and defined in article VIII, section I, 
paragraph Z: “The provision of an adequate 
education for the citizens shall be a primary 
obligation of the State of Georgia, the ex¬ 
pense of which shall be provided for by taxa¬ 
tion. Separate schools shall be provided for 
the white and colored races." 

The provision for adequate education and 
the provision for separate schools are not 
distinct and separable parts of the consti¬ 
tution so that one may stand while the 
other falls. On the contrary, these piovi- 
sions are Inseparable parts of one distinct 
and entire constitutional law providing for 
adequate education In separate schools. If 
one part falls the other falls likewise in the 
common disaster Reynolds v. State (181 Ga. 
647. 661). 

It is true beyond cavil that If tbe separa¬ 
tion of the white and colored races In the 
schools of tbe State be destroyed, the same 
blow will destroy all taxing power of the 
General Assembly for educational purposes. 

This Is not to say that a decision or decree 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
striking down the separation of the races in 
the public schools of the State will destroy 
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all taxing power of the General Assembly 
for educational purposes. But when a col¬ 
ored student enters any white school, or a 
white student enters any colored school, 
then such taxing power will terminate. 

The above states the plain law of the 
State not only as respects the taxing power 
of the General Assembly for the support of 
the common schools, taut likewise the univer¬ 
sity system. Article VIII, section I, para¬ 
graph I, is not confined to “common schools 
for the education of children,’* as was its 
predecessor section in the constitution of 
1877, but in terms relates to “adequate edu¬ 
cation*’ for “the citiaens.” It covers the 
whole field of public education. 

Thus upon the entry of a colored student 
Into any white college of the university 
system, professional, graduate, or otherwise, 
all officials of the State are immediately 
prohibited by the constitution from expend¬ 
ing any tax funds of theHState for the sup¬ 
port of any public school or college of any 
grade or class. 

Nor may the counties under such circum¬ 
stances levy taxes or expend county tax 
funds for school purposes. 

The taxing power which the general as¬ 
sembly may delegate to counties is expressly 
limited to the 16 purposes stated in article 
Vll. section IV, paragraph I, the third of 
which is “for educational purposes upon 
property located outside of Independent 
school systems, as provided in article VUI 
of this constitution.*’ The words “for educa¬ 
tional purposes’* as here used have the same 
meaning as those same words in article VII. 
section II, paragraph I, relating to the tax¬ 
ing power of the general assembly. “The 
provisions for establishing and maintaining 
public schools and allowing taxation by 
counties for educational purposes are not 
distinct and independent constitutional pro¬ 
visions. They bear upon and have rela¬ 
tion to the same subject” Brown v. Mai tin 
(supra, at p. 177). In addition, the power 
of counties to ta.s for educational purposes is 
only “as provided in article VIII of this con¬ 
stitution,” which is the article authorizing 
taxation only for schools which are separate. 

Nor may municipal corporations, cities or 
towns, independent school districts, local 
school districts, or trustees under such cir¬ 
cumstances levy taxes or expend tax funds 
for school purposes 

All such school systems derive their 
exlstcnct and authority from article VIII 
of the constitution, and are created by it 
or as to those antedating it are thereby 
continued. Article VIII authorizes but one 
system of schools within the entire State, 
and that is a system in which the white 
and colored races are separately educated. 
No act of the general assembly could au¬ 
thorize these local school systems to levy 
or expend tax funds for mixed schools. The 
general assembly cannot authorize a local 
subdivision of the State to exercise an au¬ 
thority which the general assembly Itself 
could not exercise. 

Efforts to force mixed schools will there¬ 
fore fall in Georgia. Persistence in such 
efforts will result in no public schools In 
which to mix. 

*rhere can be no public schools without 
public school funds. Neither the President 
of the United States nor the Supreme Court 
of the United States may levy taxes. The 
Constitution of the United States forbids. 
If this does not deter, the lack of tax ma¬ 
chinery does. Only Congress can provide 
tax collectors. Those who would force 
mixed schools are thus effectively deterred— 
they are stopped In their tracks. 

The general assembly of the State has 
authority to save many of the schools 
against foreseeable contingency. Two simple 
laws are required: One dealing with all 
public schools outside the university system; 
and the oth:r dealing with the schools, 


colleges, and departments of that system. 
The first would provide that when separate 
schools came to an end in any school sys¬ 
tem. the schools of that system would simul¬ 
taneously cease to be a part of the public 
school system: that the Governor shall make 
proclamation of the fact and assume charge 
of the facllltler cf the system for the pur¬ 
pose of care and preservation of the school 
property. The second of such laws would 
make like provision respecting any school, 
college, or department of the university 
system 

These laws are required to preserve the 
existence of the remaining schools, colleges, 
and departments. Without them the en¬ 
tire structure of public education falls with 
the collapse of any part, for all are parts of 
one component whole under article VIII of 
the constitution of the State With these 
laws the educational structure must he as¬ 
saulted system by system, college by college; 
for e.<ich school system and each school, col¬ 
lege an:l department is a citadel which must 
he separately assailed. 

With these laws on the statute books any 
mandamus, injunction or like order of the 
Supreme Court of the United States would 
be fruitless. It is settled law that such writs 
will not issue In cases In which the plaintiff 
would not be aided thereby. It Is not sug¬ 
gested that the Supreme Court of the United 
States would follow this law. But it is sug¬ 
gested that with the enactment of the two 
mentioned statutes, there would be little In¬ 
centive to litigation 

Once again the system of Government set 
up by our forebears is our protection Once 
a*ialn the Constitution of the United States 
deserves the veneration which Georgians 
have always tlven it That Constitution may 
be twisted and distorted by those who would 
have It serve their ends—Its plain terms and 
provisions may be violated—but so long as 
that Constitution stands the States have 
their Internal governments The Internal 
governments of the States are their defense 
against Washington dictation. 


Doylestown, Pa., Small-Businest Firm 

Teams Up for National Defense 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT C. VAUGHN 

OP PENNSTLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. VAUGHN. Mr, Speaker, on Tues¬ 
day, August 21. there appeared In the 
Washington, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Camden newspapers an RCA full- 
page advertisement outlining the major 
role played by small business in our na¬ 
tional defense program. This advertise¬ 
ment particularly called to the attention 
of the readers of these newspapers the 
contribution Mr. K. A. Swanstrom. 
owner of the Penn Engineering & Man¬ 
ufacturing Co., of Doylestown, Pa., and 
its 26 employees are making to the pro¬ 
duction of an Important military Instru- 
ment—the new portable walkie-talkie. 
Our leaders of national defense may 
never have heard of Mr. Swanstrom’s 
small company or of many other small 
companies which are contributing so 
much toward the defense effort. 

The job of providing our Armed Forces 
with all the things they need to keep 
this country strong and safe is a big one. 


To do this job well, our country needs the 
scientific research, engineering know¬ 
how and mass production facilities of 
great companies like RCA, but we also 
need the skilled performance of thou¬ 
sands of small companies like the 
Doylestown company. As a result of this 
type of cooperation between big and 
little business, the Army was able to ob¬ 
tain the lightweight walkie-talkie It 
wanted when the hour of need came. 

RCA is to be commended not only for 
the large part it plays in our defense 
program but also fo^ calling attention to 
the public of the magnificient role that 
thousands of small concerns like the 
Penn Engineering Si Manufacturing Co. 
are playing in making America strong. 


Hard-Core Revolt Wins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo7tday. August 20,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I In¬ 
clude the following article from the 
Washington Daily News for August 21: 

Hard-Core Revolt Wins 
(By John Cramer) 

While we’ve been dozing, Government per- 
Rotmcl practice has been going through a 
major revolution—perhaps the biggest and 
most Important In the history of the clvil- 
servicc system. 

It’s a revolution which most of us have 
failed to recognize, even those who urged it. 

But It's here Just the same, or 90 percent 
here, and it seems almost certain to stay, and 
remake the whole face of the Federal civil 
service as we’ve known it. 

It’s a revolution In the direction of what is 
called the hard-core system. 

Under the hard-core system, the number 
of permanent employees in all agencies, and 
in Government as a whole, would be severely 
limited 

But permanent employees would be really 
permanent—instead of permanent in n 2 
only, as was the case with so many career 
workers during the immediate postwar years. 

They would be untouchable or almost so, 
when Government went through a period of 
lay-offs. 

When an agency expanded. It would do so 
by hiring new temporary employees. 

When It was forced to trim Its staff, It 
would do so by firing temporary employees. 

I first heard about the hard-core system 
about a year ago from the Navy’s Charles 
Plozet, a veteran Government personnel 
officer. I’ve rarely heard it discussed since. 
There has been no particular campaign be¬ 
hind the Idea. 

Yet it's a fact that Government right now 
is operating under rules which need only 
minor polishing to become a bona fide hard¬ 
core system. 

It’s a further fact that the Civil Service 
Commission soon will send Congress pro¬ 
posed legislation which will accomplish the 
greater part of this polishing. 

BT ONE MAN 

And It’S B good guess that this legislation, 
though submitted originally as only tempo¬ 
rary legislation, eventually will become per¬ 
manent. 
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All this has come about, or Is destined 
to come about, mainly by the efforts of one 
man—Representa+^lve Jamxk L. Whitten 
(Democrat, Mississippi). 

I doubt if even Mr. WuirrrN realizes the 
full slgnlflcance or the revolution he has 
set in motion. 

Nevertheless, as a result of his so-called 
Whitten rider, Government, for all practical 
purposes, is under a hard-core system right 
now. 

We're told It’s a temporary system, that 
it will go out the window when the national 
emergency ends. 

But as of now, the odds are heavy it will 
become a permanent system. The odds are 
heavy, because: 

1. Congress finds much to praise In the 
personnel controls laid down In the Whitten 
rider. 

2. Many Government administrators, es¬ 
pecially those whose agencies went through 
the rapid expansions and contractions of the 
■^940's, find the hard-core system attractive 

3. Because Civil Service Commission and 
Budget Bureau ofilclals, who have such a 
big voice m making personnel rules, are 
known to be leaning increasingly toward the 
hard-core concept. 

OK TKMPORABT BASIS 

Under the original Whitten rider, most 
Government Job appointments and all pro¬ 
motions and transfers were put oa a tem¬ 
porary basis for the duration of the emer¬ 
gency. The idea was to prevent any Increase 
in the permanent staff oi Government, and 
prevent, too, any repetition of the excessive 
promotions which occurred In World War II 

The revised Whitten rider, as approved 
Friday by the House Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee, makes sweeping changes In the 
original: 

There still could be no Increase In the per¬ 
manent staff of Government. 

But permanent employees could be given 
permanent transfers—provided the transfer 
does not Involve a promotion. 

And any permanent employee who trans¬ 
ferred, regardless of whether the transfer 
is permanent or temporary, would be given 
reemployment rights In his original agency. 

MACHINERY NEEDED 

The one thing needed to convert this re¬ 
vised Whitten rider Into a bona fide hard¬ 
core system is machinery for giving quali¬ 
fied temporary employees a chance to be¬ 
come permanent members of the hard core 
as vacancies occur. 

In this connection, I’m told; 

1. That Civil Service Commission already 
has ample power to set up such machinery. 

2. That It will send Congress soon its own 
proposals for a new revision of the Whitten 
rider. 

3. That those proposals probably will in¬ 
clude a formula for feeding temporary em¬ 
ployees Into the hard core as vacancies occur. 

4. That Representative Whitten has told 
Commission officials he will not object to a 
revision of his rider—provided the revision 
incorporates his basic concepts of hold¬ 
ing down Government’s permanent staff, and 
preventing excessive promotions 

Along with making It easier for Govern¬ 
ment to expand and contract its staff in 
periods of emergency, the hard-core Idea has 
one other big advantage. 

Over the years it would Immeasurably 
raise the quality of Government’s permanent 
staff. 

Employees would have to take the custom¬ 
ary civil service exams before they could get 
even temporary Government Jobs. 

But to advance into the hard core, they 
would have to meet the tests of experience, 
of careful screening, and, very possibly, even 
new exams. 

Thus, only the most outstanding employ¬ 
ees could become members of the hard core, 
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The big disadvantage of the hard-core 
system Is that It would help crystallize what 
already is a growing caste system in 
Government. 

On the one hand there would be the 
elite—the fortunate ones with permanent 
appointments in the hard core. 

On the other would be the unfortunates— 
those with mere temporary appointments. 

The British have tised a hard-core system 
for years. And the British civil service is 
supposed to he a model. 


The Ultimate Defeatism Is To Deaj That 
Two Opposed Systems Can Eiist in 
Same World 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

or ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBPRESENTATIVE8 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Wall Street Journal of August 17 car¬ 
ries an excellent article by Joseph E. 
Evans denying the inevitability of war. 

One of the most significant aspects of 
the great address made by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, the dlstlgulshed 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, in opening the debate on the 
mutual-security bill, was his forthright 
and convincing rejection of the theory 
of an inevitable war, which unfortu¬ 
nately had found expression on the floor 
of this House. 

I was gratified to read about the same 
time the thoughtful statement of the 
Wall Street Journal which underlined 
again the danger of defeatism in this re¬ 
spect. We cannot responsibly give up 
the hope that the great powers of the 
world will exist peacefully on the same 
planet. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 1 
Include Mr. Evans’ article as follows: 

As part of their current peace offensive, 
the Soviets are once again professing their 
belief In the peaceful "coexistence” of Com¬ 
munist and capitalist states. It Is natural 
that this should be greated with sniffs of 
suspicion in the United States and the west, 
but there Is some danger that suspicion of 
the source may lead to rejection of the 
principle. 

The principle of coexistence has been pro¬ 
pounded by Stalin at various times beiore. 
It stands In glaring contradiction to many 
of his actions as well as In contradiction to 
the theories of other Communist dialec¬ 
ticians. Hence the suspicion. But It should 
be noted that coexistence not only was the 
basis of United States policy during and 
after World War n, but presumably still Is. 
What Is more important, It Is the only pos¬ 
sible basis of a reasonable policy. 

The danger is that by dint of constant 
demonstration of Soviet perfidy the United 
States may gradually—and perhaps sub- 
conscloualy—be abandoning belief in the 
possibility of coexistence. While continuing 
to pay It Up service, the United States may 
In fact be constructing effective policy on 
other and contrary bases. More and more, 
attacks are being mads on the very concept 
of coexistence. 

One such appeared In a recent issue of the 
New York Times magazine. In this case the 
absorption of Czechoslovakia into the Soviet 
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sphere Is taken as evidence par excellence 
of the unwor':ablllty of coexistence. 

BETRAYAL AND ENSLAVEMENT 

The democratic Czech politicians, It le 
correctly related, sincerely tried to practice 
coexistence and were cuped, betrayed, and 
finally enslaved by the Communists. The 
clear implication is that the same fate 
awaits the United States and the west In 
general if it operates on the theory of co¬ 
existence. The analogy is superficially Im¬ 
pressive, but It is highly doubtful that It will 
bear examination. 

In terms of its relations with the Soviet 
Union, perhaps the most important facts 
about Czechoslovakia are that it adjoins the 
Soviet Union and that it Is relatively small. 
In addition, It emerged from the war mili¬ 
tarily weak, unprotected by the United 
States and in the shadow of the Bed Army. 
Its statesmen at that time could not hon¬ 
estly see how they could Ignore, econom¬ 
ically or politically, the new colossus the 
war had created to the east. But being 
western by tradh'on and ideals, they hoped 
to effect, Insofar as their own country was 
concerned, a compromise between east and 
west. 

It Is easy enough to say that they should 
have known better--and It Is true that In 
the show-down many of them proved weak. 
But it is not so easy to see how they could 
hrve done much else than they did even 
had they known better. They were doomed 
to be swallowed up as soon as the Soviet 
realized It had come out of the war the 
most powerful nation outside the United 
States; the Czech politicians' short-lived ex¬ 
periment in coexistence merely facilitated 
the process. 

The connection between this kind of situ¬ 
ation and the United States, together with 
the potentially massive military coalition It 
heads Is tenuous at best. The United States 
Is obviously not condemned to Soviet ab¬ 
sorption by geography or military weakness. 
Neither are its western European allies so 
long as they remain under the great shield 
of United States protection which Is the 
Atlantic Pact 

Furthermore, coexistence as between the 
Soviet empire end the west does not mean, 
as it did in the case of Czechoslovakia, any 
acceptance by the west of Soviet-type polit¬ 
ical and economic institutions. It does not 
mean giving local Communists toeholds In 
governments. It does not imply that the 
west has to assume the Soviet Is activated 
by good will. 

THE PRINCIPLE IS NOT DISPROVED 

What the principle of coexistence does re¬ 
quire the west to accept is the premise that 
the Soviet empire and the free nations can 
continue to occupy the same planet without 
being irresistibly impelled to mutual anni¬ 
hilation. Neither the specific case of Czecho¬ 
slovakia nor the degeneration of east-west 
relations generally disproves the principle. 
But for it to work. It Is necessary In the first 
Instance that both east and west accept it. 

Now It Is admittedly Impossible to know 
whether or not the Soviet actually does 
accept coexistence as a practicable modus 
operandl. It usually appears not to, but It 
Is conceivable It does. That its ultimate 
ambition Is world domination does not neces- 
rarlly prove that it intends to plunge the 
world Into total war to achieve It—especially 
since that course is becoming increasingly 
risky and since the Soviet has accomplished 
BO much in the way of territorial aggran¬ 
dizement without It. It still has fertile .[lelds 
to work In by means short of total war. 

For It goes without saying that If the 
Soviet does in fact accept the principle It 
would continue—Indeed, more actively than 
if it were preparing total war—its attempts 
to subvert or otherwise annex non-Gommu- 
nlst countries. Such countries would always 
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have to be on tbelr guard. But then, that 
is a proper and reasonable poeitton for a free 
country to be In anyway. 

Aa long aa there la room for doubt about 
Soviet Intentions, however. It would be 
rlsky--«nd it could be fatal—for the United 
States and the west to reject the principle 
of coexistence either directly or Indirectly. 
A direct repudiation would of course leave 
only one alternative for the United States— 
to go to war with the Soviet Union. For If 
the two systems cannot coexist, then obvi> 
oualy they must clash, and the sooner, It 
would seem, the better. 

TWXNTENDED COKCLtJSlON 

Stating the matter thus at least reveals 
the logical conclusion inherent in any con¬ 
tention that coexistence is necessarily and 
automatically unworkable. The United 
States Is hardly likely to put Itself in that 
position as a matter of ofBiCial policy. But 
It might nonetheless do so unintentionally. 
The almost exclusive emphasis its policy now 
puts on military might and the danger of 
war could all too easily lead both policy¬ 
makers and people generally to the convic¬ 
tion that war In Inevitable. 

That would he not only to repudiate co¬ 
existence; it would be to deny the validity 
of the western way of life. It would be to 
assume that that way of life can triumph 
over Soviet totalitarianism only by -'orce of 
arms and not hy virtue of its intrinsic su¬ 
periority. Xn short, the denial of the prin¬ 
ciple of coexistence is the rutlmate in de¬ 
featism. 


Sodaliim Blights England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or wiscoNsm 

IN TUB BOUSE OF REPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday, August 23.19S1 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I am including as part of my remarks 
an article by Sir Ernest Benn which ap¬ 
peared in the current issue of Freeman 
entitled “Killing With Kindness." The 
results of our support of a bankrupt 
Socialist government in England are 
now becoming apparent to all who want 
to see. 

Kilung With Kikdhkss 
(By Sir Ernest Benn) 

The road to hell was never so wen paved 
as with the good Intentlona of Uncle Sam 
toward John Bull. lioans. gifts, and Mar¬ 
shall aid have all. imwlttiiigly, robbed the 
English nation of the need to pull itself 
together and justify the victory so arduously 
and gloriously won. The very idea of self- 
help, the basis of John Bull's philosophy, 
has gone for the time being, and In its 
proud place we have "full employment," 
“social security,” “fair shares” and other 
political deceptions. These fictions have, 
for five full years, successfully masqueraded 
as facts, until the recollection of such dis¬ 
agreeable things as Individual duty and re¬ 
sponsibility have almost ceased to trouble 
us. 

In broad outline the story of the eco¬ 
nomics of the last 10 years can be put Into 
a few sentences. When the fall of Norway 
made desperate measures needful, the Trade 
Union Congress blackmailed Its way into 
the Oovernment. in return for a promise 
to allow the workers to work. lifr. Churchill 
handed over the key offices, other than war, 
to the SoGiallsts. Men who a few months 
previously had opposed every effort at arma¬ 


ment, assumed effective control of the coun¬ 
try’s domestic affairs. Then, while the 
Tories were busy with the war, there began 
a stream of reports drafted by the Socialists, 
but issued in the name of national govern¬ 
ment. 

The Beveridge plan was only one of miuiy 
proposals to destroy personal responsibility 
and private enterprise. Our daily war news 
was interlarded with the most tempting and 
detailed particulars of what each member of 
every family would receive when the war 
against nazlsm and fascism was won; and 
cabinet Ministers did not scruple to make 
clear their view that capitalism and nazlsm 
were one and the s^e thing. 

When In May 1946 the American armies 
got to Leipzig, and Montgomery was on the 
Baltic, a weary, bombed, and underaourlsbed 
people were caught in the mood to sit back 
and let Beveridge and all the other planners 
implement their fantastic promises. 

Since then we have lived In a veritable 
foul's paradise No penalty for failure and 
no adequate reward for success; wages for 
everybody meaaured not by the value of the 
work but by the need of the worker; no com- 
pt'tltlon, no market, no choice. As a safe¬ 
guard against the machinations of those who 
do not believe in these Utopian absurdities, 
the system of wartime control has been per¬ 
petuated and prlv. te enterprise, insofar as It 
is possible at all, must woik in chains made 
of red tape. 

In this respect Britain suffers a handicap 
from which the rest of Ewope is happily 
free. Norway, Xleumark, Holland. Belgium, 
and Prance were all “controlled” hy the occu¬ 
pying Germans, who wore never able to put 
a foot on British soil. In consequence, re¬ 
sistance to the very idea of control is In¬ 
grained In the hearts and minds of all these 
peoples as a positive patriotic duty, while 
the British are still afflicted with the degrad¬ 
ing notion that control is for their good. 
American visitors to Europe who compare the 
drab shabblness of English cities with the 
smarter appearance of continental places 
must notice the striking difference in the 
workings of the two points of view. 

Americans should spare no pains to Inform 
themselves of the results of nationalization, 
the outstanding achievement of the believ¬ 
ers in socialistic dogma; for a goodly propor¬ 
tion of all American aid Is balanced by the 
losses on British Oovernment trading. The 
Bank of England has become a mere part of 
the machinery of official monetary manipu¬ 
lation and has lost its world position as the 
central repository of credit and confidence. 

Mines, railways, aviation, and other Indus¬ 
tries, all of which made substantial con¬ 
tributions to the national tax revenues, now 
have heavy losses and are thus a double debit 
upon the taxpayer. In every one of these 
Industries the charge to the consumer has 
been substantially increased, and there is no 
pretense of giving to the public such good 
service as private enterprise was expected 
to provide. The last justification for all this 
madness is now disappearing, for the com¬ 
fort and content A.'hich the workers thought 
to obtain has so disappointed them as to 
justify demands for still higher wages, with¬ 
out regard to the source from which the 
money is to come. 

The framework of this dismal picture Is 
made of 80 years of Fabian theory and 60 
years of an organised Labor Party, preaching 
damnation to private enterprise and capital¬ 
ism. All the ills to which flesh is heir were 
laid to the charge of private jxroperty and the 
profit motive, and the cure was the owner-i 
ship and control of the instriunents and 
means of production and exchange. That 
ownership and control has at long last been 
achieved, but the dupes of this false doctrine 
have yet to learn that utopia Is '!aot a sort 
of improved convalescent home. Meanwhile 
they go merrily along, many of them doing 
less and less work lor more and more money. 


the deficit coming from the charity of the 
United states and the Empire. To stifle 
doubt and suppress criticism, there is an 
army of boosters styled public relations 
officers, costing £16,000,000 a year, who fill the 
air and the newspapers with the joyful news 
of the next plan to undo the trouble caused 
by the last. 

One must go back to Uncle Sam and John 
Bull to get the measure of the tragedy ol a 
lapse in mind and morals which must end 
quickly, or end us. The vast expenditure 
of the United States to keep this sort of 
thing going may prove a good investment II 
It saves America from a similar experience. 

It is not fair to put the whole of the blame 
on the Socialists; they have built a great 
edifice of error upon a foundation of false¬ 
hood laid by Lloyd George and "Ntnepence 
for Fourpence.” Franklin Boooevelt’s New 
Deal, unless England’s warning is heeded, 
may well serve the same sordid purpose. 

Some 20 years ago I paid a visit to a 
small Communist settlement run by Russaan 
Jews a few miles from Jerusalem. There 
were up-to-date farm buildings half finlslied, 
land ploughed hut not sown, and everything 
begun and halted. The Russian Commissar 
was in despair, because the financial crisis 
had cut off the flow of American capital. 
Something of the same kind, on a much 
blgge scale, is about to happen to the British 
utopia unless John Bull awakens and. hav¬ 
ing lost six good years, starts again on the 
hard but worthy road of work and duty. 


Consumers’ Research, a Long-Time Cru¬ 
sader lor Low Prices^ Points Out Ad¬ 
ministration Determination Not To Halt 
Inflation^ But Just To Talk That Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OS' 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

or XOEBBASICA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 26,195i 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in¬ 
cluding this excerpt from the August 
issue of Consumers* Research: 

OfT THK BDTTOR’B CHSST 

Although there has been vociferous propa¬ 
ganda emanating from Washington, D. C.# 
that make out the chief enemy on the eco¬ 
nomic front to be inflation or high prices, 
there Is a growing recognition in Informal 
economic circles that lower prices or defla¬ 
tion Is the last thing Washington officialdom 
wants. 

Hardly had the New Tork City price war 
made headlines throughout the country 
when Senator John SPAaKUAN of Alabama 
announced that his Committee on fimall 
Business would immediately institute hear¬ 
ings on the effects of this “cross-fire of a 
vicious price-cutting war.” That doesn’t 
sound like administration enthusiasm for 
the lowering of prices to consumers or a be¬ 
lief in the wisdom of the supreme Court’s 
decision. 

The price war also came at a most Inop- 
portime time for those officials who have 
been pushing actively far mare stringent 
price controls and the power to set ceiling 
prices on nearly all essential consumer com¬ 
modities. What various deMers In many lines 
of goods sold to consumers wanted waa not 
celling but floor prices, to prevent spectacular 
below-cost sales that threatened them with 
Insolvency if the tendency should continue 
or extend. 
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To reverse suddenly their position of c-- 
tenslbly favoring the lowering of rental 
prices would make ridiculous the pronounce¬ 
ments of those in Washington officialdom and 
sympathetlo economists in recent months, 
who had loudly cried that “inflation is com¬ 
ing." 

The recently announced OPS ceiling prices 
on clothing and textiles, for example, simply 
gave the clothing trade an expensive Job of 
paper work to do. 

It Is no secret that the textile trade has 
been in the doldrums for many a month. 
Women who had been counted on to buy any¬ 
thing put on the clothing racks—as they did 
in the scarcity days of World War II—have 
stayed away from dress departments In droves 
and nobody has yet been able, in print at 
least, to figure out why; Ignoring, of course, 
the obvious conclusion that prices were too 
high for the quality and style offered. Some 
attempt has been made to explain away the 
lack of clothing sales by blaming consumers' 
constant attention to their television re¬ 
ceivers. 

Television, however, Is also having Its 
troubles. One Informed observer reports that 
there are enough television sets now in 
warehouses to provide all the sets consum. 
era are likely to buy during the coming 
Christmas season and even to carry stocks 
over Into next spring. Appliances also are 
plentiful 

The chief shortage la in the wool field 
where the world supply does not equal the 
demand and prices are still very high. Syn¬ 
thetic fibers, however, are making great 
strides In their development and may be 
expected to supplant wool in the low- and 
moderate-price ranges In many cases. 

The well-known preference of most men 
for wearing their old clothes will undoubtedly 
be a factor In easing the buying pressure 
In this field. In short, it looks as If, bar¬ 
ring the major outbreak of an armed con¬ 
flict over a wide area, consumers will not 
need to worry too much about shortages. 

Whether prices come down will depend on 
a wide variety of economic factors Including 
reduction of taxes, refusal of public officials 
to lend political support to influential labor 
groups in their efforts to lorce wage Increases 
at the expense of others less strategically 
situated with respect to the seats of power, 
and the Institution of a rigorous program of 
governmental economy which Congress can 
require and enforce whenever It receives the 
necessary backing of public opinion 

These factors all involve political hazards, 
and no party will undertake to advocate any 
of them unless forced to do so by Informed 
public demand. 

The smaller dealer far from New York City 
without Macy's and Glmbel's tremendous re¬ 
sources cannot afford to match their price 
cuts even if he needs to raise money to 
carry his Inventory Prices are determined 
by many factors in which taxes, wages, pen¬ 
sions, transportation costs, subsidies to pro¬ 
ducers of raw materials, elaborate bookkeep¬ 
ing and accounting practices, such as are 
required by the Office of Price Stabilization 
and other Government bureaus, are Im¬ 
portant factors. 

The consumer who looks at the retail price 
of a product he wishes to purchase and com¬ 
plains that It is high simply because the re¬ 
tailer is making a large profit will be apply¬ 
ing his pressure at the wrong point. 

Our economic system of mass production 
is capable of turning out tremendous quan¬ 
tities of consumer products at very reason¬ 
able cost, but when one or more groups, 
strategically placed with respect to the as¬ 
sembly line, and in respect to Government 
policies or officials, takes advantage of the 
need lor smooth meshing of each operation 
to hold up the process by demanding a larger 
cut, the final cost to the consumer is bound 
to reflect the shake-down. 

The expansion of American industry in the 
last war was so great that unless a monkey 


wrench Is thrown in the works, it shows every 
evidence of being able to provide all the 
products that the consumer can absorb at 
the prices now being charged and atlll pro- 
all the war material that can be used 
by our forces or given away abroad to coun¬ 
tries that are presumed to be our allies In 
case of world conflict. 

To take a common-sense approach to pre¬ 
paredness Is to incur the unpleasant accu¬ 
sation of giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 

On the other hand, the suspicion has al¬ 
ready been voiced In several circles that the 
Washlngton-lnducod war economy is looked 
upon with favor by those who prefer a hlgh- 
prlce scarcity economy to one in which con¬ 
sumer goods are abundantly available at 
lower prices and competition among manu¬ 
facturers and merchants for the consumer’s 
favor is keen. 

Unthinking consumers who have sup¬ 
ported measures for price control in the 
belief that price control is synonymous with 
or makes for lower prices will do well to 
look beyond the claims made for such 
measures and examine carefully their actual 
working out in operation. 

T1 ey should especially consider the quick 
reaction of the Senate committee, already 
referred to, that price cutting is o bad thing 
and must be discouraged. It is well to re¬ 
member that one of the most marked effects 
of governmental price fixing In World War 
II was that the process of trying to hold down 
the price to an uneconomic level resulted In 
many cases In the elimination of the prod¬ 
uct from the market, since farmers, manu¬ 
facturers, and dealers simply would not pro¬ 
duce or distribute a Item on which they 
could not make a living or receive custom¬ 
ary returns. 

As with many advertising claims, the bene¬ 
fits to be derived from such promised pro¬ 
tection are almost certain to be greatly ex¬ 
aggerated. (Consumere' Research Bulletin, 
August 1961) 


Government by CriBit 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 

OF MABSACHUSFZTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Wakefield 
(Mass.) Dalli Item of August 16, 1951, 
is included herewith under leave to ex¬ 
tend these remarks: 

OOVEBMMSnXT BT CBIBIS 

Bruce Barton asserts the late Franklin 
Roosevelt during his first 6 years In the 
White House declared no less than 49 
emergencies. Every time a new law was 
drafted, says Barton, there was a demand 
to hurry up and legislate It to avoid a 
national peril. 

Mr. Truman has tried to foUow In his 
predecessor’s footsteps. “Emergency" bu¬ 
reaus are never abolished. Taxes, which the 
Democrats told the American people long 
ago would be reduced as soon as the emer¬ 
gency was over and prosperity established, 
have risen higher and higher. The Govern¬ 
ment payroll, which the Democrats promised 
to cut. is now astronomical, and every day 
sees additional thousands recruited. C!on- 
trols that Include programs for Government 
buying and building, and socialistic schemes 
not only for agriculture but now for busi¬ 
ness, medicine and Industry, are demanded. 

AU this In the name of “emergeney"—> 
with an eye cocked to the 1962 election. 
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Only by a complete change In adminis¬ 
trations can the American people, after 20 
years, hope to rediscover peace In the world, 
at home, and of the mind. 


Adminiftration Might Follow Army 
Example in Handling Ethics 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the Humboldt Star, of Winne- 
mucca, Nev., entitled “Administration 
Might Follow Army Example In Handling 
Ethics.*' It explains the various ma¬ 
chinations and manipulations that have 
gone on from the White House, the RPC, 
and other Important Government or¬ 
ganizations. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Administration Migxtt Follow Army Example 
IN Handling Etkics 

The fabulous era of the mink coat, 6-per¬ 
centers and the deep freeze now has a slogan 
which can be Inscribed, heraldic fashion, 
above the symbol of an outstretched hand. 

“I did nothing that anyone else wouldn't 
have done," It reads. “Only someone caught 
me at it ’’ 

Those frank words came from Brig. Gon. 
David J. Crawford. What he was caught at 
was accepting gifts and hotel entertainment 
from defense contractors, using Government 
lumber to build himself a couple of sailboats, 
and hauling some trees for his front lawn 
halfway across the country In an Army truck. 

Having been caught at it, the general was 
relieved of his command at the Army’s De¬ 
troit tank arsenal and publicly reprimanded, 
a penalty just short of court martial. 

This prompt action by the Secretary of 
the Army is highly refreshing. It Is also 
somewhat surprising when you consider the 
current attitude of the administration In 
Washington toward similar cases that have 
come up; they have been brushed off as if 
such things were no more serious than catch¬ 
ing Junior’s hand in the cookie Jar. 

Another general, name of Harry Vaughan, 
Is still at the White House, for instance, 
his bemedalled chest untarnished by the 
taint of a couple of remarkable moral lapses 
regarding frozen food lockers and five per¬ 
cent Influence peddlers. The State Depart¬ 
ment is keeping one or two of Vaughan’s for¬ 
eign medals in escrow, but same seems to be 
all that's happened, 

A fellow fixture at the White House Is 
Donald Dawson, a Presidential adviser. He’s 
the one who got free hospitality from a plush 
Miami hotel which had obtained an RPC 
loan. The congressional committee which 
found out about the hotel said Dawson ap¬ 
parently exerted considerable Influence over 
certain directors of the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation. 

Along with the famous pastel mink coat 
and the imported Wedgwood china, all these 
things have been looked into. And in the 
atmosphere of an easy-going code of ethics 
that seems to prevail, they have been 
shrugged off. 

General Crawford, who not only was caught 
but punlahed, bod been doing an outstanding 
Job at the Detroit arsenal. But It was a Job 
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Of important public trust, and the crackdown 
was commendable. 

We suspect it would be more than difficult 
at the moment for a contractor to pass off 
so much as a cigar on any other Army officers 
engaged In spending the taxpayers’ money. 

But it may be too much to hope that the 
administration will follow the Army’s ex¬ 
ample and give the Nation a change in the 
loose moral and ethical atmosphere that is 
clouding Washington. 


Dehydration of Sweetpotatoes in Louisiana 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, my 
congressional district in Louisiana is the 
sweetpotato capital of the United States 
and in this connection the dehydration 
of sweetpotatoes has grown into a very 
important industry. 

I desire to call attention to the follow¬ 
ing very Interesting article on dehydra¬ 
tion of sweetpotatoes in Louisiana, 1946- 
51, by Mr. Randall Stelly, which appears 
in the August issue of the Louisiana 
Rural Economist, pubhshed by the De¬ 
partment of Agricultural Economics, 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge: 

The dehydration of sweetpotatoes on a 
commercial scale In Louisiana began during 
World War n when several canning plants 
contracted with the Army to supply dehy¬ 
drated sweetpotatoes for food purposes. The 
program met with considerable success and 
dehydrated sweetpotatoes were considered 
by military personnel to be one of the more 
palatable and desirable dehydrated foods. 
As demobilization took place and Army food 
needs declined, tbe demand for dehydrated 
sweetpotatoes for food purposes largely dis¬ 
appeared. But tbo experience gained with 
dehydration during the war, combined with 
the development and adaptation of satis¬ 
factory dehydration machinery, a growing 
demand for carbohydrate feeds in Louisiana, 
and the availability of nonmarketable sweet¬ 
potatoes together formed a favorable setting 
for the development of commercial dehy¬ 
dration of sweetpotatoes for livestock feed. 
The value of dehydrated sweetpotatoes al¬ 
ready had been proven in experimental 
feeding tests, 

NUMBER AND LOCATION OF PLAN'S 

By the end of the 1946-47 season. 54 de¬ 
hydrating plants were in operation in the 
State. These plants provided a market for 
sweetpotatoes not suitable for shipping or 
canning, aided materially in weevil and dis¬ 
ease control, and made available consider¬ 


able quantities of good feed for tbe State's 
growing dairy and livestock Industries. 

Many of the sweetpotato dehydrating 
plants established during 1946,1047, and 1048 
did not remain long in active operation. 
The number operating has decreased from 
a total of 54 in the 1046-47 season to 92 
in 1950-51. There were 39 dehydrators In 
the State during the 1950-61 season, but 
only 22 were active. 

About half of the plants established from 
1046 to 1648 were concentrated In the South 
Louisiana commercial sweetpotato area of 
St. Landry, Lafayette, and adjoining par¬ 
ishes. The remainder were fairly well dis¬ 
tributed throughout the State. Many of 
these latter plants were on the fringes of 
commercial sweetpotato producing areas, or 
in those areas where production had ex¬ 
panded during the war or where expansion 
was anticipated 

In some areas sweetpotatoes replaced part 
of the cotton on many farms because they 
appeared to be more profitable. More re¬ 
cently, however, the comparative advantage 
has again shifted to cotton in many of these 
areas, with the result that the acreage and 
production of sweetpotatoes has declined. 
Year-to-year changes from cotton to sweet¬ 
potatoes, or vice versa, are possible In those 
sections adapted to both crops because both 
require approximately the same amount of 
labor for their production and can be grown 
with the same type of cultivation equip¬ 
ment. 

VOLUME AND VALUE OF PRODUCTION 

Louisiana dehydrators processed 9 percent 
of the 1946 Louisiana sweetpotato crop, 10 
percent of the 1947 crop, close to 11 percent 
of the 1948 crop, slightly over 7 percent of 
the 1049 crop, and approximately 8 percent 
of tbe 1950 crop (table 1). The volume of 
sweetpotatoes dehydrated has ranged from 
974.000 bushels in 1946-47 to 636,460 In the 
1949-50 season. Prom the 1950 crop 779,350 
bushels were processed, the largest amount 
since 1946. The output of dehydrated ma¬ 
terial has varied from 170,000 hundred¬ 
weight in 1946-47 to 111,075 in 1949-60, and 
amounted to 136,010 in 1950-61. 

While volume has undergone moderate 
changes from year to year, the number of 
active pluuvs has decreased sharply. There¬ 
fore, volume per plant has increased, nearly 
doubling from 1046-47 to 1950-51. In tbe 
latter year the average per plant was 6,182 
hundredweight. This change has resulted 
from the discontinuance of a large number 
of plants located outside the major commer¬ 
cial sweetpotato producing areas. ’These 
small plants could not obtain raw materials 
for processing economically, and did not have 
sufficient volume to operate profitably. 

CAPITAL INVESTMENT 

TTie original Investment In dehydrating 
plants averaged about $10,000 each. Tbe 
largest item of cost is the drying unit which 
alone accounts for approximately 90 percent 
of the cost of all plant equipment. Since the 
life of the unit is usually estimated to be 
7 to 10 years, depreciation costs are appre¬ 
ciable. Therefore, costs of operation per 
unit of output are determined to a great 
extent by volume of production. 


Table 1.—Sweetpotato dehydration in Louisiana, 1946-50 



Unit 

im 

1047 

1948 

1940 

1950 

Total production. 

Bweetpotatocs dehydrated. 

Portion of total crop dehydratfid..-. 

Dry material obtained... 

Estirasted value insr bundredwelsht 
(dry matenal). 

Emmated erobs value of output..._ 

Plants operating. 

Average per plant. 

BusheL... 

.do. 

Pereent... 

Hundred¬ 

weight. 

Dollars.... 

...do. 

Number.. 

Hundred¬ 

weight. 

10,800,000 

074,000 

9 02 
170,000 

2.74 

466,000 

64 

8,148 

7,470,000 

745,000 

9,97 

130,000 

3.40 

442,000 

47 

2,706 

7,315.000 

775,000 

10.57 

136,000 

3.01 

802,850 

87 

3,649 

8,700,000 

686,460 

7.32 

111,076 

3.61 

280,160 

22 

5^040 

10,200,000 

779,350 

7.57 

136,010 

2.64 

858,020 

23 

6^182 


OPERATINQ PRACTXCBS 

Dehydrating plants obtain from tvw-thlrds 
to four-fifths of their raw sweetpotatoes from 
growers on a custom basis. Under such an 
arrangement the plant processes the product 
for a specified charge per hundredweight, or 
retains half of the dry material. Other 
sources of raw sweetpotatoes are purchases 
from fanners, packing shed and cannery 
culls and waste, and those grown by the 
dehydrator operator for processing. 

Farmers have retained about two-thirds of 
the dry material produced by dehydrators in 
most years. This material Is mainly used 
for feed on the farms where the sweetpota¬ 
toes were grown. Of the dry material kept 
by the plant operators, a hall to two-thirUs 
Is sold directly to dairymen and other farm¬ 
ers. The remainder goes to feed dealers and 
manufacturers, industrial plants, and other 
less Important outlets. 

COSTS OF OPERATION 

The total cost Involved in the operation 
of sweet potato dehydrators averaged $6,924 
per plant in 1946-47, $6,783 in 1947-48, $6,842 
In 1048-49, and $7,490 in 1950-51. Items of 
coat were divided into general overhead, 
operating costs, interest, sweetpotatoes pur¬ 
chased for dehydration, and purchases of 
sacks. ’The largest overhead cost for all the 
seasons studied was depreciation which 
averaged more than $1,100 per plant 
annually. 

The largest single item of operating cost 
was labor, amounting to an average of $1,449 
per plant In 1948-49 and $2,001 in 1050-51. 
Fuel for furnace heat was the second largest 
operating Item. Other costs of substantial 
size Included the cost of sweetpotatoes pur¬ 
chased for dehydrating and sacks for bagging 
the dry material. 

Costs of repairs to equipment and build¬ 
ings were negligible during the 4 yeats 
studied. Most repair costs reported were in¬ 
curred lor maintenance of the dehydrating 
unit and to keep other equipment in proper 
operating condition. Those plants operating 
a longer period of time and having a larger 
volume of output per season, required a 
greater amount of upkeep and repair. 

The direct effect of volume on cost per unit 
of output Is shown In table 2. Plants pro¬ 
ducing 6,000 or more hundredweight in 1950- 
61 had an average total dehydrating cost of 
about 89 cents per hundredweight, while 
plants producing an average of from 2,500 to 
6,999 hundredweight had an average total 
cost of $1.08 and those plants processing less 
than 2,500 hundredweight reported an aver¬ 
age total cost of $2.64. The total overhead 
and operating cost for all plants averaged 
approximately 71 cents per hundredweight of 
dry material processed during 1950-61, com¬ 
pared with total costs of 99 cents In 1946- 
47. $1.01 In 1947-48, and 82 cents In 1048 -49. 
Most Items of cost decreased as volume of 
output Increased, and substantial reductions 
In per unit costs occurred in depreciation and 
other overhead, labor, and fuel. Tbe volume 
of production Is the greatest single factor 
affecting the per unit cost of dehydrating 
sweetpotatoes. Other factors include: (1) 
Efficiency in the use of labor and equipment, 
irrespective of volume; (2) the type of fuel 
used for furnace heat, (3) the length of life 
of the dehydrating unit; and (4) the condi¬ 
tion of the raw sweetpotatoes processed. 

FINANOAL RETURNS 

OroBB returns from dehydration operations 
averaged $9,172 per plant In 1948-40 and 
$10,724 in 1960-61. Returns to dehydrating 
plant operators accrue from sales of dehy¬ 
drated sweetpotatoes. cash charges for custom 
work, and value of the dry material used by 
the operators in feeding their own livestock. 
In most years sales have made up more than 
half of their income, and cash charges have 
accounted for slightly more than a third. 
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Table 2.^Relation of volume dehydrated to costs and returns, Louisiana sweet potato 
dehydrating plants, i948--49 and 1950-51 seasons 

jPor hundrcdwci((ht] 



1048-49, volume dehydrated 

1950-51, volume dehydrated 

Cost llPtn 

All plants 

Less than 
2,600 
hundred¬ 
weight 

2,600 to 
6,099 
hundred¬ 
weight 

0,000 
hundred¬ 
weight 
and over 

All plants 

Lcssthut 

2,500 

hundred¬ 

weight 

2,600 to 
5,990 
hundred¬ 
weight 

G,000 
hundred* 
w'clght 
and over 

Returns. 

$l m 

$1 41 

$1.09 

$1 48 

$1.48 

$1 47 

$1.50 

$1.40 

Costa: 

General overhead' 
Pepreeiatton . 

.100 

.746 

.284 

.122 

.m 

.693 

.330 

.083 

Other. 

.lift 

.360 

.148 

.096 

.087 

.410 

.192 

.(M7 

Total. 

.nU) 

1.111 

.432 

*.218 

.241 

1.103 

.622 

.130 

Operating: 

Labor. 

.251 

.261 

.271 

.243 

.275 

.410 

.2.65 

.256 

Fuel for heiU. 

.m 

.380 

.138 

.(KH\ 

.105 

.389 

.112 

.091 

Power. 

.022 

.0fi3 

.034 

.014 

.015 

.083 

.015 

.(X)9 

Repairs. 

.04K 

.101 

.050 

.030 

.(KU 

.049 

.023 

.028 

Other.. 

.005 

.022 

.003 

.005 

.000 

.006 

.000. 

.000 

ToUl. 

.449 

.817 

.602 

.394 

.432 

.937 

.411 

.38:4 

Other- 

Sftcks . 

.004 

.030 

.068 

.004 

.082 

.078 

.069 

.081 

InU'iest... 

.062 

,242 

.090 

.028 


.137 

.m 

.022 

Sw eetpotatoes purchased. .. 

.299 

.IW) 

.385 

.2(i9 

.249 

.283 

.(HHJ 

.273 

Total. 

.425 

.432 

.643 

.:m 

.366 

.498 

.745 

.379 

Total costs. 


2 36 

1.47 

ror” 

1.04 

2.54 

1.08 

.89 

Net gam or loss. 

I"™ 

-.96 

7£~ 

.51 

TiT 

l‘~^r.o7~ 

1 -.09 

1 

1 TiT 


Net income varied directly with volume of 
production In each of the 4 years studied. 
In 1948-49, plants processing 0,000 or more 
hundredweight of dry material had an 
average net Income of $5,248, while the aver¬ 
age net Income of plants processing from 
2.500 to 5.999 hundredweight was $918. 
compared with a loss of $1,141 per plant 
processing less than 2,600 hundredweight. 
In the 1950-51 season plants processing less 
than 2,500 hundredweight suffered losses 
amounting to $1,322, while plants processing 
6,000 hundredweight or more realized aver¬ 
age net profits of $8,666 each. 

The effect of securing adequate supplies 
of raw sweetpotatoes to permit a full operat¬ 
ing season upon net returns per unit of out¬ 
put Is shown clearly In table 2. Plants 
processing less than 2,500 hundredweight of 
dry material suffered an average loss of 96 
cents per hundredweight In 1918-19 and 
$1.07 In 1960-51, while plants processing 
6,000 hundredweight or more realized net 
profits of 50 and 67 cents per hundredweight 
In the two seasons. In general, those plants 
not located near the concentrated areas of 
production were the first to cease operating 
during the period 1918 to 1950. Those 
plants located at the fringes of producing 
areas generally are forced to operate at only 
fractional capacity, and even with a decline 
In the number of plants operating in the 
State from 1918-19 to 1960-61. some plants 
were unable to secure adequate supplies of 
raw material for efficient and economical 
operation and operated at a loss. 

Conditions necessary for economical op¬ 
eration of sweetpotato dehydrating plants 
and favorable net returns include: (1) a 
large volume of sweetpotatoes for processing 
to permit near-capacity production: (2) 
the use of natural gas for furnace fuel; (3) 
clean, dry sweetpotatoes, free from decay; 
and (4) efficient use of labor and equip¬ 
ment. Efficiency is Improved when labor 
can be used full time by continuous opera¬ 
tion of the dehydrator or in other work, 
such as in a storage house or packing shed. 


Honesty in Goyernment It the Only Issue 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 22, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, David Lawrence in the August 17 
issue of United States News and World 
Report has written a telling editorial 
which points out that the only issue be¬ 
fore the American people is honesty in 
Government: 

Honesty the Only Issue 
(By David Lawrence) 

The subject before the House is "honesty.” 

The origin of the debate is the scandal 
at West Point, where cheating In examina¬ 
tions was exposed and the guilty cadets were 
promptly punished. 

But what did Members of Congress say— 
that is, the few who were articulate? 

Some said the guilty deserved the punish¬ 
ment. 

Some said It was just too bad and that 
the punishment should have been much 
lighter. 

Some said honesty is a difficult standard 
to maintain anyhow and that there ought 
to be something done about It. 

Some said the thing to do is to abolish 
sports. 

Some said the thing to do is to abolish 
the Military Academy itself, along with the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

Some said the Idea of putting a man on 
his honor not to cheat is a terrific strain, 
that the students ought not to be subjected 
to it, and that monitoring the students dur¬ 
ing exams Is the better system. 

Some said it is all due to the lack of 
morality in this age—and they mentioned 
mink coats, deep freezes, and other viola¬ 
tions of the code of ethics recently noted 
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in the headlines in connection with RFC 
scandals and the like. 

Some thought the occasion opportune to 
take a swipe at everything and everyone they 
didn’t like—from legislators to lobbyists. 

Some thought the cadeU should have been 
given another chance—and that there ought 
to be a law or something. 

Some said there should be a congressional 
investigation—but just how, after you In¬ 
vestigate dishonesty, you legislate honesty In 
its place was not explained. Hardly a word 
was said about the failure of the home en¬ 
vironment to teach honesty to the boys In 
the first instance. 

What Is beginning to be significant is not 
merely the guilt of the cadets at West 
Point—deplorable though that Is—but the 
amazing comments by persons on the out¬ 
side generally who, because they feel sorry 
for the dismissed cadets, allow pity to sway 
their judgment 

It seems incredible that a simple issue of 
dishonesty should evoke such diverse reac¬ 
tions. 

Who will arise in Congress to point to the 
remarkable work being done by character- 
building agencies among our youth, like the 
Boy Scouts—and who will note the indig¬ 
nation of the more than 2,400 cadets at West 
Point who didn’t cheat and who seem to be 
forgotten In the melee? Who will point to 
the success of the honor system at Prince¬ 
ton, at the University of Virginia, and a host 
of other schools and colleges? 

The problem Is not complex. Dishonesty 
arises every day on the competitive front in 
business. In the professions. In public life. 
It Isn’t to be excused because It Is prevalent. 
But it will not be solved by abolishing the 
stakes in such competition—or by denying 
to youth the chance to engage In Intercol¬ 
legiate sports. 

What of the colleges which have winning 
teams whose members get top scholastic hon¬ 
ors despite the long hours of football prac¬ 
tice? The cases are legion. 

What shall we say of the overenthuslastic 
alumni who, in violation of intercollegiate 
rules and agreements, help to recruit foot¬ 
ball talent by mercenary methods? Will 
alumni dishonesty be cured simply by 
abolishing football? 

Back In prohibition days there were con¬ 
scientious people who thought the way to 
cure drinking was to prohibit the manufac- 
twe and sale of all liquor. This only created 
a worse evll—the bootlegger and vice rings. 

The fight against temptation Is won not 
by removing the liquor bottles from the 
shelf but by being able to be temperate in 
habit even though the shelf Is full. 

The fight is won when the Individual 
learns the oldest lesson of experience—there 
are no compensations which dishonesty can 
possibly give that are worth the tortures of 
conscience coming afterward. 

The fight cannot be won by Army regula¬ 
tion—or by legislation. 

The fight can be won when the Individual 
discovers some day, as so many of us do, even 
belatedly In the twilight years, that the de¬ 
feats In life, no matter how large they loom 
in lost pride or treasure, are more than 
offset by victories won over self In obeying 
the code of the Master. 

The churches of all creeds open the doors 
to the peace the human mind strives for— 
the doors which only the changed Individual 
with an Instinctive or acquired sense of 
moral values can bring himself to enter. 

The honor system Is the honesty system. 
The Secretary of the Army and the Military 
Academy authorities did their duty in dis¬ 
missing those who failed to put honesty 
above all else. There can be no compromise 
with dishonesty. That was and la the only 
issue at West Point. 
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Cnltint Iroa Cntain Not Hud 

EXTENSION OF REMABKB 

HON. VICTOR LANFUSO 

OF HBW TOBK 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPRESENTATXVES 

Thursday, August 23,1951 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, more 
convincing proof comes L orn abroad 
that we must encourage and not cripple 
our State Department program of reach¬ 
ing the people within the iron curtain 
through the Voice of America program. 
This time this proof comes from a first¬ 
hand report from one of our foremost 
columnists who is touring Europe, and 
who managed to get behind the iron 
curtain. 

Berlin today seems to be tho stage for 
all kinds of propaganda. We cannot 
afford to let the Communist get the jump 
on us there. 

Opportunity presents itself for the co¬ 
ordination of the activities of our Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence Unit, the State Depart¬ 
ment, and our occupational forces in 
Berlin to penetrate the iron curtain with 
American ideals and principles, and stir 
up the youth within the iron curtain to 
overthrow communism. Our hope to 
save the world lies in our youth of today. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I wish to include the follow¬ 
ing article which appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington Post on Monday. August 20,1951, 
entitled ^‘Cutting Iron Curtain Not 
Hard’*: 

The Washington MntsT-Go>BotTND 
(By Drew Pearson) 

CUTTING IRON CURTAIN NOT HARD 

I have Just spent an evening behind the 
Iron curtain. It’s not hard to do here In 
Berlin where no guards patrol the line be¬ 
tween the Bussian and American sectors 
and where. If you flash a White House press 
card and look reasonably Important, you 
can attend even the most exclusive of the 
Communist youth shows. 

Berlin tonight Is a city of vivid dramatic 
contrast—miles of bunting and flags every¬ 
where, flags of every nation but particularly 
and Ironically the flags of peace. Sandwiched 
In between almost every national flag Is the 
blue and white emblem of peace. Standing 
out against the gaunt bomb-gutted ruins of 
Berlin, they made a genuine appeal to the 
tired population which never wants to see 
war again. 

Across from the Kaiser’s once ornate 
palace which the Ru&slans tore down and 
removed piece by piece, a great platform 
stood In front of the bomb-battered mu¬ 
seum. The inside was an empty shell but 
outside a Russian ballet, a girl In Georgian 
costume, and Finnish folk dancers all per¬ 
formed. It was Russia’s youth exhibition 
and you had to admit It was good. 

Bed’s youth rally no flop 

Beading the headlines in American news¬ 
papers you got the impression that the Ber¬ 
lin youth rally was a flop. It wasn’t. No 
r''.lly which brings 2,000,000 youngsters to¬ 
gether from all parts of the world Is a flop 
and it's no use kidding ourselves. 

The State Department, with a meager 
budget, did a miraculous job of attracting 
a quarter of a million German youths Into 
the western sector, giving them food, litera¬ 
ture, and a sight of the vastly better living 
standards on our side of the iron curtain. 

But when the rally was only half over, 
orders came to close up certain youth 


depots. The food was costing $12 per day 
at one center and the State Department’s 
budget was exhausted. Congressman Tabxr, 
Republican, of New York, Clevrnoer. Repub¬ 
lican, of Ohio, and other economisers had 
pinched too many pennies and a great op¬ 
portunity was thus sntiffed out. 

“Amf. go home” 

If you arrived early enough and flashed 
a White House press card, a United States 
military pass or even a District of Columbia 
poUce pass, an American could get Into the 
most popular and packed performance of 
all—the North Korean. Seeing the Korean 
ahovr gave some Idea of the propaganda 
barrage this youth congress was subjected 
to. 

The highlight of their performance was 
a dance operetta In which a Korean mother, 
her child kUled by Americans, Is the heroine. 
The scene which really brought down the 
house was that In which she throws three 
grenades Into an American camp. Three 
Americans then tear her clothes half off 
and take turns beating her while she takes 
from her blouse the flag of the Peoples 
Republic. Then, Just as the Americans tie 
her to a tree preparing to shoot her, a shot 
rings out and Korean guerrillas come to her 
rescue. The heroine then shoots an Ameri¬ 
can olBeer at point-blank range. 

At this point, the audience goes wild; 
there is 20 minutes of applause; the Korean 
actors get curtain call after curtain call 
and Russian ladles rush up to embrace the 
embarrassed but happy Korean orchestra 
leader. The audience then leaves, chanting 
”Aml. go home.” the slogan of derision for 
Americans thrown at us from the Adriatic 
to the Baltic. 

This Is a saraplo of the propaganda drilled 
in on the youths at the rally and there's 
no use In kidding ourselves about Its effect. 

What we could do very easily and where 
we have been missing the boat is to sell 
both an Idea and bread—the Idea of uniting 
Europe and preventing war. 


The Cost of Truman’s War 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANGiER L. GOODWIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN 'raE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. August 23. 1951 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from a recent issue of the Wakefield 
(Mass.) Daily Item: 

The Cost or Truman’s War 

The war In Korea—or do we still regard 
It as a minor police action?—has cost $6.- 
000,000,000 to date, Congress has been offici¬ 
ally told, and may cost as much more in the 
next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1052. 

And, of course, this takes no account of 
the cost of American men killed, wotmded. 
or missing in action. 

All this is without victory, because, no 
matter how the n^otiatlons turn out (If 
they result In anj^hlng but resumption of 
war) we have definitely failed to stop com¬ 
munism, we have been unable to win any¬ 
thing approaching a decision, and we have 
laid waste the south province of Korea. 

And, of course, we will be expected to re¬ 
store the property we and our enemies have 
destroyed. 

All this because Hr. Truman and his ad¬ 
visers went Into the wrong war, at the wrong 
time, at the wrong place. 

If Mr, Truman thinks he can get elected 
on this record, the American people are 
^ crazier than we think they are. 


Address of Lt Gea. Graves B. Erskhie, 
USMC 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. August 23,1951 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent, I wish to Insert 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress by Lt. Gen. Graves B. Erskine 
before the annual meeting of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Committee on NEPH Week in the 
Departmental Auditorium, Washington, 
D. C., August 17. 1951. 

As Director of Retraining and Reem¬ 
ployment Administration, General Er¬ 
skine had “general supervision and 
direction of the activities of all existing 
executive agencies—except the Veterans’ 
Administration—-In the fields of retrain¬ 
ing, reemployment, vocational educa¬ 
tion, and vocational rehabilitation for 
the purpose of coordinating such activ¬ 
ities and eliminating overlapping func¬ 
tions of such agencies.’’ RRA was also 
authorized to “confer with existing 
State and local agencies and officials in 
charge of existing programs relating to 
retraining, reemployment, vocational 
training, and vocational rehabilitation 
for the purpose of coordinating the 
activities of existing Federal agencies 
with the activities of such State and 
local agencies.” 

In accepting General Erskine’s resig¬ 
nation from the position as Adminis¬ 
trator of the Retraining and Reemploy¬ 
ment Administration, President Truman 
wrote: 

You have met the difficult responalbllltles 
of your post with a singleness of purpose 
and a devotion to the interests of our re¬ 
turning veterans which will command the 
respect and grateful appreciation of the 
American people. No task was ever more 
important than that of assisting our vet¬ 
erans to resume civilian life and the Re¬ 
training and Reemployment Administration, 
under your direction, has played a significant 
part In the combined efforts of the Federal 
Government, the States, and the local com¬ 
munities toward this end. 

The address follows: 

Rrmarxs or Lt. Gen. Oravrs B. Erskine, 

USMC, Before the Amnuac Meeting, the 

President's Gommitteb on National £m- 

FLOT THE PHTSICALLT HaNDXCAFFSS WeEK 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladles 
and gentlemen, it is good to be back among 
so many friends. It is an honor to address 
this gathering of the President’s committee. 
During the past 4 years, I have watched with 
interest as my many friends and associates 
of Retraining and Reemployment Adminis¬ 
tration days worked so successfully to Im¬ 
prove employment opportunities for the 
handicapped. 

Wherever my Marine Corps duties have 
taken me, I have followed with interest your 
plans and programs. It has been a source 
of real personal satisfaction to watch the 
growth of this truly important organization 
from the cooperating committee we formed 
back in 1946 when National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week was scarcely 
1 year old to its present status. 

It was a distinct privilege this morning to 
hear the President of the United States lend 
the dignity of his high office and the strength 
of his personal efforts to this great program 
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of helping the handicapped to help them¬ 
selves. I heard with Interest the words of 
the Secretary of Labor and the Federal Se¬ 
curity Administrator as they outlined for us 
the plans and projects of the Federal and 
State governments in employment and re¬ 
habilitation. I enjoyed Admiral Mclntire's 
fine review of what has been done and what 
lies ahead. It is left for me, therefore, to 
speak briefly to you this afternoon as a mili¬ 
tary man. 

Like Admiral Mclntire, I have been inter¬ 
ested in people with disabilities ever since 
World War I. A man cannot command troops 
and not be interested In the wounded he has 
led into battle. During the days of peace 
between our two world wars, we of the mili¬ 
tary have known first hand of Injuries, acci¬ 
dents, and disabilities. During the last great 
war in the Pacific, one of the first responsibil¬ 
ities of a field commander was to make every 
prudent effort to assure his troops the best 
medical attention In the shortest possible pe¬ 
riod ol time. The record of the Navy’s doc¬ 
tors, corpsmen, and nurses under Admiral 
Mclntire during World War II leaves little 
doubt that almost superhuman effort was 
made to assure those who suffered wounds a 
fighting chance to survive. 

The lessons we learned from Guadalcanal 
to Okinawa are paying off dally in Korea. 
And, today. Admiral McIntyre is again mak¬ 
ing a great contribution to his country and 
the century in which he lives by assuring a 
steady supply of whole blood and blood 
plasma to Korea via Red Cross collection 
centers across our country. 

The First Marine Division which today 
is fighting In Korea is made up of many 
ol my friends and comrades of many years. 
Some are today among our Nation's hero 
dead. Others are among our handicapped 
veterans. I had the honor to command and 
train the First Marine Division until shortly 
before Korea, so I have a more than casual 
Interest in today's wounded and disabled 
veterans of Korea. 

Actually, however, I am not too concerned 
about the future of the disabled veterans of 
Korea I believe that they will give Just as 
good an account of themselves on the home 
front as they did on the battle front You 
cannot train and work and plan and pre¬ 
pare for battle for weeks and months on 
end without establishing certain patterns 
of behavior and character which will carry 
over into whatever you do later on. 

Once a man learns his Job, whether it is 
firing a bazooka or driving an ammunition 
carrier, he has established confidence in his 
ability to perform efficiently under almost 
any possible condition. That is one of the 
most valuable assets a man can have, confi¬ 
dence in his ability to perform a given task 
despite obstacles. 

1 realize that there are a few Jobs in our 
civilian economy calling for bazooka ex¬ 
perts or ammo carrier drivers, however, the 
important point which I wish to emphasize 
is that today’s disabled veteran entering the 
labor market after bullet or bomb has cut 
shor^i his Korean fighting has a great po¬ 
tentiality of becoming just as valuable on 
the home front as he was on the battle front. 

Therefore, while reminding you that there 
are many things that the people back home 
can do to make employment easier for the 
disabled veteran as he leaves his hospital or 
special training, I should like to emphasize 
to our employers that they will be doing 
themselves a great service by making places 
in their firms and businesses for today's 
W'ounded who are going' to be tomorrow’s 
W'orkers. 

Before I close, I would like to review with 
you something that I said many times during 
1946 and 1947 when I was Administrator of 
the Retraining and Reemployment Adminis¬ 
tration. I pointed out that the battefleld 
casualties of the Normandy invasion beach¬ 
head were less than our violent highway 
deaths during a similar period of time at 


home. I also mentioned that civilian am¬ 
putations during the entire period of the 
war were 10 times greater than service 
amputations. 

These figures which I used in 1946 and 
1947 to illustrate yesterday’s problem are Just 
as important today. They serve to focus 
our eyes upon today’s real problem, the 
civilian handicapped. As a man In uniform, 
It may seem strange for me to be emphasiz¬ 
ing the civilian handicapped. However, we 
who wear our country’s uniform are first of 
all Americans and rightfully concerned with 
the welfare of all our people. Aside from this, 
however, the civilian handicapped are vitally 
Important to any military man who under¬ 
stands even the basic essentials of supply. 

It takes men and women to provide our 
armed forces with the tools of war and the 
replacements for sustaining a victorious 
campaign. A man would he a fool to focus 
all his attention upon 10 percent of the 
available manpower while overlooking or 
slighting the other 90 percent. So, since the 
civilian handicapped outnumber the dis¬ 
abled veterans by some 10 to 1, they are 
of prime importance to our country and to 
her fighting forces whether in peace or war. 

We of the Armed Forces appreciate every¬ 
thing that has been done and will be done 
for our wounded comrades who have re¬ 
turned to civilian society. But we most re¬ 
spectfully ask for the sake of national 
security and the war effort that you give the 
civilian handicapped their chance to help us 
win this struggle. 


Wanted: A Leader 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANGIER L GOODWIN 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
published in the Reading (Mass.) Chron¬ 
icle August 9, 1951; 

Wanted; A Leader 

I suppose it is permissible for a dyed-ln- 
the-wuol Republican to admit to himself at 
least that he Is a bit fed up with the Repub¬ 
lican Party, taut it is probably rank heresy for 
him to admit it to others. 

But it is difficult to find that the elephan¬ 
tine party has had an original Idea, at least 
nationally, In the past 20 years. About all 
we get is "whatever the Democrats can do 
we can do better and cheaper" but during 
that period of time there has been no op¬ 
portunity to prove the assertion. 

As a matter of fact politics from any angle 
1$ sort of a mixed up mess at present what 
with Dlxlecrats, Democrats, Stand-patters 
and progressive Republicans. 

Congress is spending more time Investigat¬ 
ing than legislating, witness the MacArthur 
hearings, the crime hearings, the proposed 
investigation of cribbing at West Point and 
the investigation of this and that, all of 
which appear to be designed to promote pub¬ 
licity for Congressmen rather than to pro¬ 
mote the good of the country. 

The control measure recently passed by 
Congress is a case in point. Instead of get¬ 
ting down to brass tacks It appears that the 
lobbies are dictating what legislation shall 
be passed. The farm lobby, the meat lobby, 
the manufacturers lobby, organized labor, 
the cotton lobby and all the rest don’t want 
their particular commodities touched and lo 
and behold they aren't. 


The demand for economy lops a few per¬ 
cent off security measures but little is done 
to stop the bureaucracy which is growing to 
gigantic proportions In Washington and 
nothing at all to the pork barrel where every 
Congressman wants to get all he can for his 
own district. 

The necessity of raising new taxes which 
Is still under discussion so far has failed 
to hit the sources which are the cause of in¬ 
flation but attempts to get more out of those 
sources of revenue which are already being 
taxed to the point of saturation. 

Maybe the Republicans wouldn’t do any 
better but they couldn’t very well do worse. 

What la really needed is a leader such as 
this country has had in the past who, by 
the force of his personality, knowledge and 
leadership, could show the way to a sane 
and sensible economy. But have we such 
a man? 

There is one and it will be a grievous blow 
to the Replibllcans if he turns out to be a 
Democrat. 


President George Willis Diemer, of Central 
Missoari State College 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted me. I in¬ 
clude a tribute to President George 
Willis Diemer, of Central Missouri State 
College. Warrensburg, Mo.: 

Always a Leader 

(By George 8. Reuter. Jr., former superin¬ 
tendent of schools, R-VIII, Henry County, 
Mo. and Laura E. Reuter) 

President George Willis Diemer, of Central 
Missouri State College, is in Frankfurt, Ger¬ 
many, conducting an extensive one-man 
education mission. Not only is he studying 
the German teacher-education system, hut 
he is organizing a 1952 workshop dealing 
with guidance and evaluation in German 
education. 

Mr. Diemer is the only Missourian to serve 
on three United States education missions 
abroad since World War II. In 1946 and 
1950, he served on missions to Japan. Dr. 
W. W. Carpenter, professor of education, of 
the University of Missouri, who spent 2 Vi 
years in Japan, was a leader in developing the 
new system between the two missions. 

This is another example ol our outstandii^ 
bipartisan foreign policy in action. Mr. 
Diemer is an independent Republican, much 
like Missouri's late Congressman, T. J. Hal¬ 
sey, Of Holden. In these missions, he Is 
working closely with Secretary Acheson and 
Secretary Marshall—^two of the greatest Cabi¬ 
net officers in American history. 

President Diemer, who was born in 
Arkansas City, Kans., December 11, 1885, was 
the son of the late John Perdue and Amelia 
L. Sylvlum Diemer. He married Miss Myrtle 
S. Caseltaolt on June 15,1916. Their children 
are: Dorothy Elizabeth (now the wife of a 
Tennessee educator), George Willis, Jr. 
(killed in action in World War II), John 
Irving (a music educator in Illinois), and 
Rimma. Lou (organist for the Wornall Road 
Baptist Church in Kansas City. Mo.). 

He was president of the Kansas City Teach- 
ers College from 1923 to 1937, and he has 
been president of Central Missouri State Col¬ 
lege at Warrensburg since 1937. Mr. Diemer 
has the following degrees: Bachelor of 
pedagogy, Northeast Missouri State College. 
Klrksvllle, 1911; bachelor of science. Central 
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liftlssourl State College. Warrenaburg, 1917; 
and master of arts. Teachers College. Colum¬ 
bia ‘University, lOsiis. He also studied at the 
University of ISissourl. 

Mr. Diemer has also found time to write 
two books, serve as a deacon in the Disciples 
of Christ Church, be a governor in the 
notary, and bold membership in: Kappa 
Delta Pi, Phi Sigma Pi. Phi Delta Kappa, the 
Masons, and the Knights Templar, the 
Shrlners, and the Eastern Star. Yes, he is 
always a leader. All Missouri salutes him. 


Statement of John Geoffrey WUl on 
H. R. 5102 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE N.ASPINALL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr. ABPINALL. Mr. Speaker. I believe 
it was Mark Twain who once commented 
that those who bypassed the truth 
needed a wonderful memory so that they 
could recall what story they had used 
for what purpose. Today, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I am happy to 
insert a statement given by John Geof¬ 
frey Will, secretary and general counsel 
for the Upper Colorado River Compact 
Commission, before the Armed Services 
Committee of the House in support of 
H. R. 6102 to authorize the Navy to im¬ 
prove the water-supply faclUties for the 
San Diego, Calif., area. As he mentioned 
very pointedly In his statement, it is a 
soundly conceived and badly needed 
project and one which he. and the or¬ 
ganization of which he is the official 
representative, is glad to support fully 
in demonstration of the friendship both 
he and the organization have lor the 
great State of California, which would 
be somewhat less great without Colo¬ 
rado River water—practically all of 
which water arises within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the upper Colorado River Basin. 

Now, going back to this matter of con¬ 
sistency in what one says or the need 
for a terrific memory. I could refer the 
Members to two articles in the Appendix 
of the Record inserted by two of my 
distinguished colleagues from California 
in which Mr. Will is unmercifully panned 
and his ability and purpose questioned 
and found wanting; and. where careful 
phrase making and sly digs leave the Im¬ 
pression that possibly he should be hung 
by the neck until dead for having ven¬ 
tured to say a kind word for another 
project in another great State needing 
Colorado River water in order to become 
suill greater. 

Since it has never been my policy to 
engage in puerile and useless controversy 
which merely allows the parties to give 
fullest vent to their silver tongues and 
Thesaurus-aided pens, I shall not name 
these colleagues, but I am quite sure 
they shall be aware of what I mean and 
the articles to which I refer. I also trust 
that charity will jog their memory If 
the exigencies of the moment again 
make it seem politic to use people, who 


after all are merely carefully filling out 
their jobs, as whipping boys to reach 
some goal which they see as being more 
desi'*able than accuracy itself. 

Stathient or Johk Osornutr Wnx, Bsets- 
ta«y and Qkmbsal CouMBXi., Umot Col¬ 
orado RXVm OOMU.XS8XON. Bcfork thb 
Ariisd SiRvicis CoMMirm or ths Houss 
or RRnUCSENT.\TXVlS, RiOASmMO H. R. 5102, 
A Bill To Authorizz ths Srcrstart or 
TK* Navy To Enlaros BxifiTmo Water 
8iTm.y FACiLims for the San Dixgo, 
Caut., Asba in Order To Insvsb the 
E.KUTBNCS or AN Adbquate Watsr Scm.T 
roR Naval and Marine Corps Installa¬ 
tions AND DSfEMSE PROOOCTXON PLANTS IN 
Suck Area 

1 am deeply grateful for this cpportunlty 
to appear in support of legislation to author¬ 
ize the construction of works to enable the 
city of San Ol^o, and Its environs In the 
State of California, to receive an additional 
water supply for municipal and agricultural 
purposes. I am grateful also for this oppor¬ 
tunity to demonstrate by act and deed, 
both officially and personally, that long 
standing friendship which the Upper Col¬ 
orado River Commission and I feel toward 
thd great State of California, one of the 
community of States in the Colorado River 
Basin—a feeling of friendship that has en¬ 
dured notwithstanding those occasions that 
have found us at times not seeing eye to 
eye with our friends. In that connection, 
Mr Chairman, I venture to express the hope 
that the time is not too distant when some 
means will be found whereby all of the 
Colorado River Basin States can once more 
gather together under one banner to dlscues 
tbclr several plans and long range objectives 
and find those respects In which agreement 
lies. I am confident that, had those means 
existed before the Introduction of H. R 234, 
the original bill to authorize these works, 
much of the regrettable delay that has since 
occurred could have been obviated. 

Preceding bills to authorize construction 
of the works that would be authorized by 
the enactment of H. R. 5102 have been 
viewed by the Upper Colorado River Com¬ 
mission with some lack of enthusiasm. 
H. R. 6102, however, goes for toward meet¬ 
ing those objections to which preceding bills 
gave rise. I congratulate Congressman 
McKinnon on the Inclusion In H. R. 6102 of 
section 6 which provides. In effect, that all 
works constructed thereunder shall be sub¬ 
ject to and controlled by the Colorado River 
Compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
and the California Limitation Act and that 
no right or claim of right to the use of the 
waters of the Colorado River shall be aided 
or prejudiced thereby. Some such assurance 
Is needed In the light of the statement 
contained In the 1948 report of the San 
Diego County Water Authority on the "need 
and feasibility of increasing the capacity of 
the San Diego aqueduct" that "In the mean¬ 
while. the metropolitan water district's 
water rights can either be strengthened by 
a policy of diverting and using Increasing 
amounts of Colorado River water In com¬ 
munities where the need exists, or such 
rights may be weakened by pursuing a policy 
of restricting tvarther use of Colorado River 
water until the decision of the (Supreme) 
Court has been received." I understand that 
the foregoing statemeiit from the 1948 re¬ 
port of the San Diego County Water Au¬ 
thority no longer represents the official posi¬ 
tion of that body. Nevertheless, the fears 
engendered by that etatement remained. 
Section 6 of H. R. 6102 will tend to dispel 
them. A few addltlcmal amendments upon 
which. I understand, agreement has been 
reached will complete the job. 

The project proposed to be authorized by 
H. R. 6102 is soundly conceived and badly 


needed. It would make a good project for 
authorization and construction under the 
Federal reclamation laws. In purpose, for 
instance, it is similar to a little project In 
Colorado, known as the Collbran project, 
upon which hearings were recently held be¬ 
fore the Irrigation Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Procedures called for In connec¬ 
tion with the authorization of flood control 
and Federal reclamation projects are ad¬ 
mittedly somewhat burdensome. Reports on 
such projects are required to be circular¬ 
ized among affected States for 90 days, and 
the comments of such States, received within 
that time, must be transmitted to the Con¬ 
gress along with the report on the project. 
In the case of the Collbran project that pro¬ 
cedure was adhered to strictly, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that one of the principal 
purpose# of the project Is to provide an addi¬ 
tional municipal water supply to a city 
which Is becoming known as the uranium 
capital of the world and In which vital na¬ 
tional defense activities are centered. That 
procedure has not been followed In the case 
of the project proposed to be authorized by 
H. R. 5102. In view of the need of San 
Diego and San Diego County and their en¬ 
virons. and in view of the lapse of time, 
It has been concluded that, so far as the 
Upper Colorado River Commission Is con¬ 
cerned. there will be no insistence upon that 
procedure In this case. I point to this con¬ 
clusion as another bit of evidence of friend¬ 
ship for our California neighbors. The policy 
represented by existing statutory procedures 
In connection with the authorization of 
water resource projects Is wise The preserit 
departvire therefrom in H. B. 5102 ought not, 
therefore, to be deemed a precedent. 

1 am constrained to advise that there Is 
disagreement as to the legal availability of 
water from the Colorado River system for 
the city of San Diego and its environs. I 
do not for one moment suggest that, because 
such disagreement exists, the project to 
transport water to the San Diego area should 
not be authorized. I do think, however, 
that this committee and the Congress ought 
to be fully advised in the premises. The 
disagreement to which I refer Is one In which 
two States, Arizona and California, are 
generally considered to be primarily con¬ 
cerned. It involves construction of the 
documents and statutes described in section 
6 of H. R. 5102 as well, perhaps, as the Mexi¬ 
can Water Treaty. If one view should prevail 
in all or virtually all respects and if the 
present California priority agreement shOLild 
remain unamended, then it seems doubtful 
that Colorado River water will be available 
for transportation to San Diego. Should 
another view prevail In all or virtually all 
respects, there will probably be sufficient 
water legally available for transportation to 
San Diego. 

The question here is similar In a sense to 
questions posed other committees of the 
Congress In connection with the proposed 
authorization of the central Arizona project. 
In that case, the Senate has twice resolyed 
to authorize the project notwithstanding 
disagreement on the legal availability of a 
water supply therefor. The House, on the 
other hand, has not finally taken a position. 
Action taken by this committee and by the 
House on H. B. 5102 may, therefore, con¬ 
stitute an interesting precedent in that 
respect. 

I have deliberately left untouched the 
question whether the existing priority agree¬ 
ment among California agencies, regarding 
their use of waters of the Colorado River 
system, should be amended. Just as the 
States represented on the Upper Colorado 
River Commission might resent suggestions 
from outside regarding their purely internal 
affairs, so might California properly object 
to any suggestions from me in that regard. 
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I refer to that priority agreement only for 
the purpose of pointing out to this com¬ 
mittee that it could be so amended aa to 
foreclose any doubts regarding the legal 
availability of water for San Diego and her 
environs whatever view may Anally be taken 
on larger questions. 

As 1 said a moment ago, the project pro¬ 
posed to be authorized by H. B. 5102 is 
soundly conceived and badly needed. Z 
would be happy to see it authorized, subject 
only to such minor amendments as will 
fully protect the Interests of the States con¬ 
cerned. 


Why Should We Be Fighting in Korea? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I have re¬ 
cently received a letter which in graphic 
and inspiring language reveals what has 
happened in the mind and heart of one 
high-grade American youth as he strug¬ 
gled with the question: Why should he 
be fighting in little, relatively unimpor¬ 
tant Korea? 

A first lieutenant in the United Slates 
cavalry division fighting Communists in 
Korea, he wrote the following letter to 
his parents. It does two things which 
the President and Secretary of State 
have failed to do adequately. 

It states clearly the reasons for Amer¬ 
ican participation in the struggle in 
Korea, and defines specifically the objec¬ 
tives which we hope to gain through the 
fighting there. 

Mr. Acheson had opportunity to clar¬ 
ify these issues recently when he wrote, 
for publication, his reply to a young 
marine’s suggestion that our foreign pol¬ 
icy was more than a little mixed up. 
The marine’s chief objection to our in¬ 
volvement in Korea was because he 
doubted that America had a just cause 
there. 

However, the first lieutenant sees what 
is at stake, and clearly states what we 
stand for as well as what we are against. 
He wrote his letter while hospitalized in 
Tokyo following an emergency operation 
in a tent just behind the front lines in 
Korea. He was awarded the Bronze Star 
medal for heroism displayed last Novem¬ 
ber when during an attack by superior 
enemy forces he organized flank and 
rear-guard security, heedless of heavy 
enemy mortar, automatic weapon, and 
small arms fire, and inspired his men 
to beat off the enemy and hold their 
position. 

Here is this young American’s letter: 

Tachikawa, Japan. 

Dear Foucs: Quite often in Korea Z used 
to become very depressed, and had all but 
convinced myself that It was wrong (strate¬ 
gically, not morally) for us to tie up so much 
of our Army in so remote and untenable a 
spot when the decisive portion of the earth 
seemed to be the Western European-North 
African sector. I could not help but feel 


that we were doing little more than bring¬ 
ing the misery, poverty, and carnage of war 
upon the Korean people, who after all seemed 
to care little about the processes of legis¬ 
lature and government. All their princi¬ 
pal cities—Seoul, Pyongyang, Inchon. Chung- 
Ju—have been gutted, pillaged, burned, de¬ 
stroyed—crops went unharvested in the 
fields; homes by the thousands were burned: 
women and children, clinging desperately to 
their pitiful possessions clogged the roads 
and fields as our forces met, and were kiUed 
and maimed by shells and bombs from both 
our own and the enemy’s weapons. 

I could not see how all the devastation 
visited upon them could possibly be justified 
by any amount of political Independence 
which might be the end result of it all. But, 
because 1 was so close to the scene of this 
havoc, I suppose I was blinded to every¬ 
thing else taking place in Korea. I lost 
sight of the fact that the fight is for not only 
political freedom, but freedom of mind, and 
freedoir of soul, for the people of Korea. 
Are there not hundreds of thousands of 
BOK’s fighting beside us, and fighting 
valiantly when equipped? No one will ever 
know how many of them have died in battle 
and lie in unmarked graves—and many more 
thousands will die before their soil is free of 
Red troops. So, if these sons of the Korean 
land find liberty worth fighting for, and If 
need be, dying for, then surely we cannot 
be wrong In helping them. I have only seen 
the harder phases of the struggle, and the 
struggle is a hard and vicious one. But 
throughout the history of mankind, liberty 
has never been bought cheaply. We paid 
for our own at Valley Forge and at York- 
town, not in silver and gold, but in blood 

But, whereas there are unspeakably pain¬ 
ful aspects in the contest, there are also 
those which make it worth while and wholly 
Justifiable Flee elections are being held; 
schools are opened again, and the children 
are taught the humanities Instead of com¬ 
munistic ideology: churches are rebuilt and 
there is freedom of worship once more. And 
not unimportant, there is freedom of enter¬ 
prise. which means freedom from poverty 
and economic enslavement 

Now that I have been out of the midst of 
the turmoil for a few weeks, my mind has 
been cleared and I have been enabled to 
view objectively the whole of the struggle, 
untainted by difficult and unpleasant con¬ 
ditions which of necessity must exist before 
the goal is reached I have been able to 
analyze and reason out and determine to my 
own satisfaction why we must tight com¬ 
munism—not only in Korea, but wherever 
it exists and challenges us. To achieve liber¬ 
ty we had to fight, and now that we have 
it, we must keep It at all costs, keep It though 
we must fight and die to possess it. 

A poet once wrote these lines— 

"Yet still am I a slave 
When banners flaunt and bugles blow, 
Content to fill a soldier’s grave. 

For reasons I shall never know.” 

But we do know why we must fight, and 
we know what will happen If we do not. 
We know now what we are for and what we 
are against. 

We, and in this case we arc the great 
majority of men—^are against the domination, 
of the world by a gang of self-maddened 
technicians of power. We are against en¬ 
slavement of nations and peoples, counter 
to their will, by corruption, lies, and conquest. 
We are against the reduction of society to the 
uniform pattern of a spy-ridden slave camp. 
We are against the strait-jacketing of science 
and art and invention in the rigid bindings 
of a banal and degrading dogma. We are 
against the torture and sacrifice of human 
beings on the bloody altars of these faceless 
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gods of communism, historical necessity, and 
the revolution of society. We are bgiUnst 
the sapping and mining and smashing of 
every institution and human relation which 
men have so long and so painfully fitted to¬ 
gether in their never-ending contest against 
the mysteries of nature. We are against 
power which is legitimized only by power. 

And in knowing what we are against we 
are also defining almost directly what we 
are for. We ere for the restraint of power 
by custom, moral principle, and by law. We 
believe individual human beings to be of an 
infinitely higher moral worth than any secu¬ 
lar end or goal. We believe in an open, not 
a closed society. In the right of men and 
nations to be different, and we believe in the 
right of man to explore varied routes to 
earthly and eternal heavenly salvation. We 
are for, specifically, the liberty of those 
nations that have been subjected to the 
Communist tyranny, and for the removal of 
the threat to the freedom of all other nations 
We are for a world order, based on law and 
Christian principles, which will permit men 
to advance creatively without the threat or 
existence of war, and the paralyzing weight 
of fear and systematic terror. We are for 
freedom—^freedom of mind, freedom of body, 
freedom of soul, and freedom to determine 
the restrict! ens to be placed upon that free¬ 
dom, lest It destroy Itself. 

And so I have determined why In my own 
mind I know that we must conduct our 
campaign in Korea, and any place else on 
earth where the need of militant resistance 
arises. May God grant to our statesmen and 
soldiers and people the foresight and wisdom 
which they so sorely need to meet the crises 
which will come. 

Give us more guns, more ammunition, 
more troops, and more of your prayers, and 
with God in close support, freedom again 
shall rise up from the dust. 

Love to all. 


In Memory of Hersey Egginton 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEONARD W.HAa 

OF NEW YORK 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, August 23.1951 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave granted me I include the 
following poem by James Patrick Mc¬ 
Govern in memory of the late Hersey 
Egginton. formerly a district attorney of 
Kings County and leader of the bar In 
the State of New York: 

In Memory of Hsrsey Eoointon 
Broken Is our sacred friendship. 

Fifty years of brotherhood, 

Which time had always turned more mellow. 
Which death alone had not withstood. 

Gone our bond transcending selfhood. 
Happy in each chance to give. 

Consecrated by each service 

With which the pulse would beat and live. 

Brother quick to help all suffering 
Of sick and poor wherever known. 

Feeling for the hearts of others 
By Christian spirit in your own. 

Death? Tour friendship is undying 
In myriad lives your deeds still shine; 

In them your memory is immortal, 

To me, our love must be divine. 

—‘James Patrick McOovern, 
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Addreu of Hon. Edward J. Reagan, 
Member of the CaUfomia State Senate 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

or CAUroRmA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 21,1951 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Edward J. Rea- 
gan, a member of the Senate of the State 
of California, representing the fifth sen¬ 
atorial district, delivered a stirring ad¬ 
dress at the California State convention 
of the CIO on July 28 last. 

It has been my privilege to know the 
senator for many years and I am very 
happy to have the privilege of including 
in my remarks his splendid speech: 

We are nearing the end of the sixth year 
since the Empire of Japan sued for peace In 
the Pac Ic and the victorious United Na¬ 
tions Allies entered upon what we confidently 
hoped would be an era of lasting world peace. 

Objectives of any people In International 
relations are determined by their desire to 
carry out the principles and purposes to 
which they are supremely devoted. 

Americana have a rich herltag'' of moral 
and political principles which we have al¬ 
ways conceived as applying equally to all 
the people of the world. This tradition is 
rooted In the belief In the dignity and su¬ 
preme worth of every Individual human be¬ 
ing. States and governments have to us 
never been ends in themselves but only the 
means through which men could secure 
their individual liberties and carry out their 
moral purposes 

Americans possess a fundamental love of 
freedom which we believe is common to all 
the people of the world. We believe that 
every man should be free to think for him¬ 
self, to worship his God In his own way. to 
express his convictions and to act either 
alone or in association with others In accord¬ 
ance with what he believes to bo the highest 
good 

Americans believe that everyone In the 
world has a right to a sufficient quantity of 
material goods to enable him to live In a 
way that Is consistent with bis dignity as a 
human being. Americans believe that 
everyone in the world should be enabled to 
live in peace, secure from the threat of war 
and violence which always deprive men of 
their dignity, life, and well-being. The kind 
of world in which every human being can 
live in peace and can think and act with the 
dignity which befits a man Is the kind we 
seek to achieve, and cooperation with all 
men—everywhere—In the creation of such 
a world constitutes the highest ultimate ob¬ 
jective of our efforts In International affairs. 

Beset by fear—angered by the tactics of 
the Soviet Union—and Impatient In the fail¬ 
ure of peace to emerge from the wreckage of 
World War II—^the United States has em¬ 
barked upon a vast rearmament program de¬ 
signed to protect the freedom and our own 
security. But America needs to try to for¬ 
mulate her policy with the wisdom of ma¬ 
turity. the temperance of perspective, the 
humanity of greatness. 

America must reassess her objectives and 
examine the Impact of her policies on the 
rest of the wrold. Are they moving us to¬ 
ward our objectives or away from them? We 
approach the world problem with confidence, 
with a hope for peace and security. 

That confident hope has been sobered In 
€ years. We are today sadder, perhaps, but 
rather considerably wiser and more realistic 


in recognizing that peace Is not a thing 
cheaply to be pwchased, nor easily to be 
maintained. We have learned that preser¬ 
vation of peace requires much the same 
kind of effort we have already learned to put 
into raising the living itandards of our peo¬ 
ple: Success is not automatio---efforte cannot 
be relaxed—and the results we achieve 
are in more or less direct proportion to 
the work and thought which we collectively 
contribute to the whole. 

Perhaps It will help if I put this in con¬ 
crete terms familiar to all of you. It has 
often occurred to me that the development 
of organized labor provides a striking parallel 
to the efforts by nations to develop an organ¬ 
ization capable of bargaining collectively for 
peace. 

The Individual employee is, for the most 
part. In a poor bargaining position. To 
succeed in the short run for himself he 
frequently finds that he Is bargaining with 
his employer against the Interest of his 
fellow employees. Under a system of Indi¬ 
vidual bargaining, the employer is almost 
certain winner in each case—^at least to the 
extent that anyone may be the winner in 
a situation in which the result is a con¬ 
tinually depressed living standard. 

The emergence of effective organization 
within the labor force has brought with 
It victory for everyone concerned. The 
steady rise In living standard which has 
accompanied the maturing system of labor- 
management relations under collective bar¬ 
gaining has confirmed what the early theo¬ 
rists of the labor movement predicted. 
There has been more of everything for every¬ 
one—employers and employees alike—and 
ever less of hardship, misery, and strife. 

I trust you will forgive my reminder of 
these familiar things which you already 
know so well, but as I remarked earlier, I 
believe there is a close parallel between 
organization for a better living standard 
and organization for the preservation of 
peace. 

8i), with these thoughts In mind, let us 
take a look at what we are trying to do Ui 
making this a peaceful and decent world. 
I take it to be the objective of the United 
States that we should assist in creating, 
within the family of nations, an organiza¬ 
tion which will work collectively to keep 
the peace. Such an organization of indi¬ 
vidual nations should be governed by an 
understandable, understood, and agreed upon 
system of law and order. 

Within our own communities, our States, 
and our Nation we have achieved a system 
of law and order recognized and enforced 
throughout the country. While we must 
concede that even our own national system 
does not produce perfect Justice, It does 
have perfection as Its goal. And I believe 
the history of the United States demon¬ 
strates that we have steadily approached a 
closer approximation of absolute Justice be¬ 
tween citizen and citizen, and the citizen 
and his government. 

But this la a slow and difficult process 
Into which constant effort must be poured. 

I think It la perfectly clear that the task 
of instituting a system of law and order to 
control confticte between sovereign nations is 
a much more difficult one. It is complicated 
by long-standing Jealousies and antc^onlsms: 
of the Irishman against the Engllshman-^of 
the Frenchman against the German—^the 
Pole against the Russian. Religious differ¬ 
ences Intervene. So do racial differences. 
So do political theories, and socied theories, 
and economic theories. 

Yet overriding all ^ese differences. Jeal¬ 
ousies, suspicions and antagonisms is the 
still larger concern of all men to work out 
means for peaceable solutions to their con¬ 
flicts. 

So great in fact is this demand for peace 
that we grow impetuous lor immediate re¬ 


sults. We forget all the differences end the 
difflcttltieB. We grow impatieiit, end seek 
after some magic way to pMoe that would be 
quick and cheap and easy. 

Naturally, where there Is such a great de¬ 
mand for instantaneous results bought at 
bargain-counter prices, there are those who 
pretend to offer ua an easy way out. The 
Kremlin, for example, tries to market the 
thought that If the nations of the world will 
appease the ravenoua Soviet appetite for con¬ 
quest. there will be no war. In the Ciorn- 
munist view, there would be one world—a 
Soviet world—In which no possible force 
could arise to begin another war. What the 
Communist omits from his argument is any 
reference to the price we would pay for such 
appeasement. Down the drain would go all 
our cherished freedoms, our standard of liv¬ 
ing and all the other great things which we 
presently have and for which we continue to 
strive. 

But the Communists aren’t the only ones 
who offer what is supposed to he an easy way 
out. We have what might be called the go- 
it-alone plan, perhaps more accurately, a 
whole group of plans that operate more or 
less on the go-it-alone theory. 

Basic to all of these go-it-alone schemes 
are most of the familiar arguments against 
Joining a union. Why spend money on union 
dues to help somebody else? Why aren't you 
good enough to take care of yourself with¬ 
out calling on others to help? What differ¬ 
ence does it make to ; ou what happens to the 
other fellow? Why get In an organization 
where the other fellow gets to vote on what 
happens to you? 

Weil, you know the answers to all those 
questions—and those answers pretty well 
apply In the field of foreign policy. Perhaps 
the worst feature of go-lt-alone Is Its re¬ 
jection of the whole idea that we will try to 
build a system of law and order among 
nations. Instead, we would try to protect 
ourselves under go-lt-alone on the idea 
that might makes right, and that It doesn't 
matter what happens to the other fellow. 

Well, what happens to the other fellow does 
matter in this world. Quite apart from the 
complete Immorality of the might-makes- 
right idea, and quite apart from the rejection 
of trying to create a family of nations that 
can settle Its differences by collective bar¬ 
gaining. we need the other fellow Just as 
much as he needs us. 

I don't think It's necessary to argue the im¬ 
morality of might-makes-rlght, or that It's 
necessary to develop the advantages of a sys¬ 
tem of law and order among nations. But I 
would like to discuss briefly why It Is that 
we can't go It alone, why it is that we do need 
the other fellow. 

Take industrial production, since It Is an 
all-important factor in modern war. There 
are four great Industrial areas in the world. 
The largest, of course, is here In North Amer¬ 
ica. Next Is the area of free Europe, then the 
area in Russia and her Eastern European 
satellites. Last on the list In size, and con¬ 
siderably smaller now than it was before the 
war, is in Japan. 

Steel capacity is a good Illustration of the 
relative size of these Industrial areas. For 
every 10 tons of steel that wc con produce 
In the United States, free Europe can produce 
a bit more than 6 tons—and the Soviets can 
produce almost four. Now the mathematics 
«r this 10-to-6-to-4 ratio of steel capacity Is 
of utmost Importance. Add the 0 tons from 
free Europe to our 10, and the result la 16 
tons on our side to 4 tons on the Soviet 
side—a 4 to 1 advantage for us. 

Now add these up another way. Add free 
Europe's 6 tons to the Soviet 4, and the result 
is 10, which is then equal to our capacity. 

Is there any doubt in your minds, then, 
as to why the Kremlin has sought, through 
every kind of sabotage, infiltration, and 
threat, short of war Itself, to take over free 
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Europe? With that single stroke, world com¬ 
munism could acquire a total steel capacity 
equal to our own—and with this newly ao- 
quired Soviet might, Japan, separated from 
us by the width of the Pacific, would find 
Itself constantly under the Soviet gun— 
either neutralized, or taken over altogether. 

Now without attempting to overburden 
you with argument here, I would like also 
to point out that if Europe were lost to the 
Communists, we would actually be in worse 
shape than the approximate equality in steel 
capacity would indicate. There are a dozen 
or more critical, strategic materials which 
the United States must import from outside 
the Western Hemisphere in order to keep 
this giant industrial machine of ours run¬ 
ning at anything like its present levels. Per¬ 
haps 16 pounds of manganese go into every 
ton of steel—and for this manganese we de¬ 
pend overwhelmingly upon supplies In India 
and Africa. 

To maintain, and for that matter, to in¬ 
crease as we would have to do, our Industrial 
output in the event Europe fell to the Com¬ 
munists, we would necesarlly have to keep 
India and Africa out of Communist hands. 
And this task, accomplished without allies, 
would be an enormously difficult one for us. 

Now in developing this industrial picture 
to show a practical reason for our need of 
allies. I am perfectly well aware that former 
President Hoover reminded us last winter, 
during the great debate over troops for Eu¬ 
rope, that the United States could, "with 
proper safeguards," ns he put it, be self-suf¬ 
ficient and independent of Imports from 
places such as India and Africa, As an 
engineer and former Secretary of the Inte¬ 
rior. as well as a former President, he should 
know. What he did not point out, however, 
was that our Industrial output would be 
pczlously curbed If we were compelled to de¬ 
pend exclusively on the Western Hemisphere. 

With this review of some of the essential 
facts which must be considered in discussing 
our foreign policy, the course of action fol¬ 
lowed by the United States in the past 6 
years becomes more readily understandable. 

Wo have Invested heavily In building the 
machinery for international collective bar¬ 
gaining in the interests of peace. The 
"union dues,” as it were, that we have con¬ 
tributed to this collective effort have been 
high. But the stakes involved are Incom¬ 
parably higher. We hope to achieve out of 
it n union of nations dedicated to peaceful 
and lawful settlement of disputes To be 
effective, this union of nations must reso¬ 
lutely act collectively to assist any nation 
threatened by aggression. This union must 
be strong enough—militarily and econom¬ 
ically—that Its collective action can prevent 
an aggressor from achieving his objective. 
This union of nations must make it forever 
impossible for any aggressor to get away 
with the old Hitler trick of picking off free 
countries while other nations stood helplessly 
by until the Nazis had amassed such power 
that only a world war could halt their con¬ 
quest 

Thus it is that the United States has stood 
by the United Nations through Soviet veto 
after Soviet veto of proposals aimed at mak¬ 
ing world peace more secure. We have put 
billions of dollars into Europe In the form of 
economic assistance needed to restore the 
vitality of Its Industrial and agricultural 
productivity. Prom the levels of starvation 
and hopelessness that existed in postwar 
Europe, production Is now well above pre¬ 
war levels. 

The European people themselves have 
created from their war-decimated popula¬ 
tion a new generation of democratic leaders 
In whom they have faith. They have dis¬ 
carded the old leadership which in the 1930*8 
had counseled appeasement and led them 
into war and an occupation from which they 
have had to be liberated. The local Com¬ 
munist movements in the free countries of 
Europe, who hoped to parlay the postwar 


misery and dispair Into a rejection of democ¬ 
racy and the Institution of a Soviet Europe, 
have been steadily beaten back at the polls, 
lo»4ng more ground In each election. The 
danger of internal overthrow of Europe’s 
democracies by communism has now largely 
passed. 

The steady btUld-up In Communist mili¬ 
tary strength which began even before Eu¬ 
rope's economic recovery was well under way 
has, of course, opened the new danger of 
outright Communi.t aggression, for we must 
conclude that the Kremlin still sees the 
necessity for taking over free Europe’s in¬ 
dustrial capacity if it is to succeed In world 
conquest. 

Military conquest, as part of Communist 
strategy, had made its first postwar ap¬ 
pearance in Europe when the Kremlin 
directed and supplied guerrilla warfare 
broke out In Greece in 1946. We poured 
military and economic aid Into Greece, and 
Into Turkey and Iran as well, beginning in 
1947. The result was the survival of the 
elected government of Greece and the stamp¬ 
ing out of the guerrilla movement. It also 
resulted In a greatly strengthened Turkey 
and in the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
the northern province of Iran. 

In 1949, the broad blueprints for the collec¬ 
tive military defense of Europe were laid 
down in the form of the North Atlantic 
Treaty under which 12 nations of the At¬ 
lantic community agreed to work together 
in their common defense. Also in 1949. the 
program of supplying our free allies with 
military equipment and with machinery for 
the production c military supplies was also 
put into operation The result, In terms of 
Europe, has been the creation of an inter¬ 
national array under the command of Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower. Free Europe already has 
more than 2,000,000 men under arms, and 
has a large and growing supply of trained 
reserves. Her defense budgets have mounted 
steadily, and we are looking forward to the 
day when this force la sufficiently strong 
that no aggressor will dare launch an at¬ 
tack against It 

The lull significance of the North Atlantic 
defense force strikes us when we realize that 
the bulk of Western Europe's armed forces 
are committed to General Eisenhower’s com¬ 
mand. When we consider the extent to 
which this has required the free European 
countries to submerge their long-standing 
national rivalries in order to work together 
for a common purpose, we can be heartened 
to see ourselves moving toward the desired 
goal of a united and peaceful family of 
nations. 

Turning away from Europe now to Korea 
and the Far East, everything I have said 
about the establishment of collective action 
to preserve peace applies with equal force. 
As a question of principle, aggression Is ag¬ 
gression wherever it occurs. It the union of 
free nations is to be dedicated to the prop¬ 
osition that no aggressor shall succeed in 
depriving an independent country of its 
freedom, this principle must be applied 
whenever and wherever an aggressor seeks 
to violate it. 

On June 25, 1960, the North Korean Reds 
set out to conquer Korea south of the thirty- 
eighth parallel. If this conquest had suc¬ 
ceeded It would have resulted In the destruc¬ 
tion of the free and independent Republic 
of Korea which the United Nations itself 
had helped to create. 

Thus, the military objective of the United 
Nations in Korea has been to prevent the 
Bed aggressor from succeeding In this con¬ 
quest and thereby forcing him to abandon 
his attack. With the Korean war now into 
its second year, it is perfectly apparent— 
and this should now be clear to the Com¬ 
munists, too—that the U. N. forces will not 
permit the conquest of South Korea. 

So far as the Communists are concerned, 
the question in Korea is whether they have 
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had enough. Physically, they are further 
from the conquest of South Korea than they 
were on June 25 of last year. The whole 
purpose of the Red aggression—conquest— 
has been thwarted. Worse still from the 
Communist view, they have suffered stagger¬ 
ing casualties in terms of trained troops. 
For those who point out that China has a 
seemingly endless supply of manpower, it is 
Important to recall that there is a vast 
difference between unskilled and illiterate 
coolie and the soldier trained in the tech¬ 
niques of modern warfare. And the best 
armies of Bed China have been plowed under 
by superior fire power and almost unchal¬ 
lenged air supremacy over the Communist 
lines which the U. N. forces have possessed. 

Perhaps the Reds have not yet had enough. 
Or perhaps events of the next few weeks will 
prove that they have. Whatever may be the 
short-run result In Korea, we may be abso¬ 
lutely certain that the free world cannot drop 
Its guard 

We must never lose sight of our basic 
objective: peace. We must continue to work 
at this in a hard-headed and realistic 
fashion. There is no cheap, easy, or quick 
way to achieve It. 

1 believe we are at a point where we can 
see that our global efforts are beginning to 
pay off. Military conquest by an aggressor 
is being stopped, and stopped very effectively, 
in Korea by a group of nations convinced 
that peace Is everybody’s business. You may 
be sure that this denial of conquest In Korea 
Is not being lost upon Soviet satellites. If 
Red conquest had succeeded In Korea, satel¬ 
lite enthusiasm for similar adventures might 
be considerably higher than it Is today. U N. 
action In Korea has made aggression a some¬ 
what unattractive proposition. 

Our global efforts are paying off in an¬ 
other sense as well. The union of free na¬ 
tions is now greatly stronger than It has ever 
been In the past. This Is true In a military 
sense and in an economic sense. But most 
important of all, this free world union Is 
constantly broadening Its foundation of un¬ 
derstanding and agreement. We are making 
real progress in resolving the Jealousies and 
dilierences which in the past have wrecked 
efforts at cooperation between nations. 

In short, a system of law and order- 
agreed upon and understood—Is emerging. 
We are building a basis of enforcement for 
that system by a community of nations 
learning to bargain collectively In keeping 
the peace The union dues are high. The 
amount of effort involved is Immense. But 
the stakes are higher still. We need the 
other fellow. He needs us. And we all 
need peace. 

In closing, I would ask: Is our present 
policy winning for us the friendship and 
confidence of other peoples and nations 
around the world? Is our policy advancing 
the cause of human freedom and welfare? 
Does our policy give promise of providing us 
and other nations with a measure of security? 
Have we exploited to the fullest extent the 
essential role of the United Nations, namely 
the strengthening of the peace-making func¬ 
tions of that body? Have we explored to the 
fullest extent those conditions under which 
the nations of the world con work together 
to help themselves in the struggle for food, 
for freedom, for Justice, for security? Have 
wo given the world the benefit of a great 
demonstration through our deeds of the 
effectiveness of the democratic process? 

An international program embodying these 
concepts requires intergovernmental action. 
We must—as the first and most effective 
stop—unite American opinion behind a co¬ 
herent program of private and public ac¬ 
tion—national and International—^motivated 
by a concern for the general welfare. 

America now finds herself in an unusual 
position. She was brought into being as a 
nation by men who had a deep awareness of 
the value of the Individual and deep and per¬ 
vading confidence i i the Supreme Being. 
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America is no longer an Lutant republic but 
a powerful nation. We must meet the test 
of world opinion which seeks to determine 
whether our physical strength will tempt us 
to depend on It alone rather than have It 
tempered with moral and spiritual values. 

We should bo sensitive to the needs of the 
other peoples of the world and we then be¬ 
come In a much surer position as a powerful 
nation to he trusted. May we bring a vigor, 
a resoluteness and all-pervading sense of the 
spiritual values into our dealings with the 
world about us. Then perhaps we will justify 
the faith In America as set forth by Prime 
Minister Nehru of India in April 1940: “India 
is far from America, but more and more our 
thoughts go to this great democratic coun¬ 
try which seems, almost alone, to keep the 
torch of democratic freedom alive in a world 
given over to Imperialism and fascism, vio¬ 
lence and aggression and opportunism of the 
worst type." 

The world about us would like to reach 
toward us with high expectation. Do we. 
will we, meet the challenge? 


Undercover Communitt Agents in Govern¬ 
ment—Reply of Senator McCarthy to 
President Tmman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NIIVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 23. 1951 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, recent¬ 
ly the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. Mc¬ 
Carthy] replied to President Truman on 
a Nation-wide network over the facilities 
of the American Broadcasting Co., with 
reference to undercover Communist 
agents in government. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Fellow Americana, my deepest thanks to 
the four radio networks for giving me time to 
speak for those of us who are engaging In 
the difficult and unpleasant task of digging 
out the dangerous and undercover Commu¬ 
nist agents In government. If we are to suc¬ 
ceed. we must first break through and destroy 
the smoke screen of smear which is the Com¬ 
munist method of discrediting those who are 
willing to do this task. 

The occasion of the four networks so gen¬ 
erously giving me this time Is that the Presi¬ 
dent himself the other night Joined In this 
smear and shouted all of the same names 
that have been coined by the Daily Worker 
and the left-wing elements of the press and 
radio. The terms are familiar—“character 
assassin," "unproved charges.” “slander mon¬ 
ger,’’ “hate monger." “IrresponBible accusa¬ 
tions." “destroying unity," "tearing up the 
Bill of Rights," “the big He,” etc. The Presi¬ 
dent also added his voice to the left-wing 
chorus* “No proof, no proof, no proof." 

Well, the 16 minutes I have tonight will 
not allow me to give you even a fraction of 
the proof we have begged the State Depart¬ 
ment and Mr. Truman to take. But I shall 
give you the evidence tonight in one or two 
typical cases and then you decide whether 
those people should be doing our planning 
and handling top-secret material. You de¬ 
cide whether enough evidence was given 
against them. 


But before I do that X would like to dis¬ 
cuss briefly with you why it Is so diflioult 
to produce evidence against Oommunists 
and fellow-travelers. For example, I have 
In my hand testimony given before Sena¬ 
tor Pat McCarrah’s committee. General 
MacArthur'a chief intelligence officer. Gen¬ 
eral Willoughby, was testifying. On page 
744, he was asked to give information which 
he had about some State Department em¬ 
ployees from the Par East who were sus¬ 
pected of Communist activities. Listen to 
his answer. Here is what he said: 

"Mr. Chairman, as a citizen, I am natural¬ 
ly most desirous to assist this Important 
committee. However, as an Army officer, I 
am expected to observe Army orders and 
Presidential directives. 

"No Information of any sort relating to 
an employee’s loyalty shall be submitted to 
a congressional committee. 

"Any Individual who may appear or be a 
witness before a congressional committee 
will respectfully decline to testify concern¬ 
ing the loyalty of any person and will state 
that he la forbidden to answer such questions 
by pertinent directives of the Army.” 

This same order prevented MaJ. Leslie 
Groves from giving the Un-American Activi¬ 
ties Committee the facts which he knew 
about atomic spies. 

Can any one of you think of one reason 
on God’s earth why Mr. Truman has Issued 
this order making It an oflense against the 
Government to give Congress the truth about 
Communists who are in our Government? 
Is not this order an admission that they 
know about and are trying to protect the 
Communists In government? Otherwise, 
why forbid the 2,000,000 Government em¬ 
ployees to tell what they know about Com¬ 
munists? 

Let us see when that incredibly fantastic 
order quoted by General Willoughby was 
first put into effect. It was Issued to Army 
officers on August 21. 194B~-JuBt 17 days 
alter the Hiss case broke. President Tru¬ 
man had Just made his famous statement 
that the Hiss case was a “red herring" and 
that those who uncovered Hiss were seeking 
publicity and “endangering unity." 

The President then says, "But why doesn’t 
McCarthy produce the evidence which I, 
the President, have ordered withheld?" 

Now on this question of proof, we might 
well spend a minute on the Ill-famed Tyd- 
ings committee which was appointed to In¬ 
vestigate the men 1 bad named. I hold 
In my hand the hearings of that committee 
which shows that Tydlngs was offered the 
names of a large number of witnesses who 
would give the evidence on the Communists 
and fellow travelers whom I named and what 
happened? The answer was: No. 'Tydlngs 
with the administration blessing said, "Oh, 
no. We will not hear these witnesses. We 
will close the case and report that McCarthy 
produced no proof." 

To give you a better idea of how phony 
and dishonest Is this claim of no proof, let 
me read from the Tydlngs bearlng.s ■ 

On page 2S21, the minority counsel, Robert 
Morris, tald: 

“I have gone and gotten some witnesses 
together who will testify that he (former 
State Department employee at that time em¬ 
ployed In another Government office) was a 
member of the same Communist Party unit 
as they were, and I think that we would 
be delinquent If In the face of this evidence 
that Is now on the record-" 

Senator Tydlngs interrupted and said, 
"’Turn It over to the FBI or do something 
else with it. I would like to get a decision 
here. We don’t want to waste this after¬ 
noon." 

That Is from pages 2521 and 2522 of the 
hearings. 

In view of the fact the Trmnan-Acheson 
axis shouts that there is no evidence against 
any of the people who McCarthy considers 


so bad for this Nation and that McCarthy 
Is afraid to give the evidence off the Senate 
floor outside of congressional immunity, let’s 
take the evidence In a typical case of a high 
State Department planner tonight, a plan¬ 
ner who has been so often found where dis¬ 
aster hits America and success comes to 
Soviet Russia. Let’s take the case of the 
President’s Ambassador at Large, Philip C. 
Jessup. 

Now as I give you this evidence, remember 
that every left wing writer and radio com¬ 
mentator has been screaming that McCarthy 
has been naming these people under con¬ 
gressional immunity. Well, there Is no 
congressional immunity on this radio pro¬ 
gram tonight. I am sure you will agree with 
me that If what I tell you is untrue, then 
this man Jessup is being grossly libeled and 
should at once start one of those lawsuits 
that they threaten so often. If, on the other 
hand, what 1 say Is true, then I am sure you 
will agree that this man is not good for 
America and should be taken out of Govern¬ 
ment. 

As I give this evidence. I ask the Presi¬ 
dent what more evidence does he want on 
this man—what more must I prove on Philip 
Jessup before he will get rid of him—or is 
this Truman’s and Acheson’s Idea of no evi¬ 
dence? If this Is not evidence, then there Is 
no such thing as evidence. 

And remember that we have given equally 
convincing evidence on a vast number of 
State Department employees. 

But let us get down to the evidence. Any 
of you can have a copy of this evidence If you 
want It—by merely dropping me a line. 

I hold In my hand the photograph of a 
document showing that Mr. Jessup had edi¬ 
torial control of the official publication of 
an organization named as the front for and 
doing the work of the Communist Party. I 
have In my hand the pictures of checks rep¬ 
resenting thousands of dollars of Communist 
money which were accepted and cashed by 
Jessup's organization. I have the photostats 
showing that Jessup was affiliated with not 
one, not two, not three, not four, but five 
organizations that were officially named as 
fronts for and doing the work of the Com¬ 
munist party—not named as Communist 
fronts by McCarthy, you understand, but 
named by the attorney general or legisla¬ 
tive committees. I have In my hand a copy 
of a petition—and listen to this If you will— 
a petition signed by Jessup urging that we 
destroy all atomic bomb material—and I 
quote—by appropriate means such as dump¬ 
ing It into the ocean. This was at a time 
when undercover Comraanlsts were stealing 
our atomic bomb secrets and sending them to 
Russia. 

I have in my hand also the court record of 
Hiss’ second trial In which Jessup swore that 
Hiss had a high moral character and high 
Integrity and a great reputation for truth 
and veracity—a man who was convicted as 
being a Communist perjurer. 

While Jessup was chairman of the Pacific 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
which Is being Investigated by the McCarran 
committee, he had for 4 years as his ctaff, 
23 Individuals, Ten of them have been 
named under oath as Communists; three of 
them named as espionage agents; and three 
have been named as probable Communists. 

1 ask the President to stand up and tell 
you what part of this evidence Is untrue. 
Let him tell you that Jessup was not in 
editorial control of a Communist front pub¬ 
lication. Let him tell you that Jessup's pub¬ 
lication was not supported by Communist 
money. Xjet him tell you that this publica¬ 
tion did not follow the Communist Party 
line in Asia. Let him tell you that it did 
not hire well-known Communist writers. 
Let him tell you that Jessup was not affiliated 
with five organizations which were officially 
named as fronts for and doing the work of 
the Communist Party. Let him tell you that 
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Jessup did not petition that we destroy 
atomic bomb material by dumping it into the 
ocean. Let him tell you that Jessup, as chair¬ 
man oi the Pacific Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations did not employ on his 
staff of 23, 10 people who were not named as 
Communists. 3 as espionage agents, and 3 
as probable Communists. Let him tell you 
that Jessup did not come to Hiss' defense 
and did not testify to Hiss’ reputation for 
loyalty, truth, and veracity. 

Incidentally, when 1 first gave this evidence 
to the President, what do you think he did? 
He gave this man top secret clearance to all 
atomic and hydrogen bomb Information. Of 
all the stupidly stubborn and stubbornly 
stupid playing with the lives of American 
boys that I have ever seen, this tops the pin¬ 
nacle of them all, 

I see my time is up. I will continue this 
on another network, Friday night. 


What Communists Call ‘^Spying*’ Is Rou¬ 
tine Work for Russians Here 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23,1 SSI 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I include herewith an article appearing 
in the August 24. 1951. issue of United 
States News and TVorld Report entitled 
“Communists Get Free News Here”: 
Communists Get Free News Here—United 

States Press in Soviet Areas: Hand-outs 

OR JAIL 

(United States is wide open to Moscow 
newsmen. What Communists call “spying" 
by Americans Is routine work lor Russians 
here. Stalin’s reporters attend all press con¬ 
ferences. have access to all agencies, have 
rights Voice of America men can't get. Little 
that they write appears in print. But they 
keep a detailed account of United States af¬ 
fairs moving out—direct to the Kremlin.) 

In Prague, an American newspaperman Is 
In Jail for doing the everyday, routine work 
Of a reporter. He was charged with spying 
and sent to prison for 10 years. In Wash¬ 
ington and New York, reporters for Commu¬ 
nist newspapers in Russia and other coun¬ 
tries behind the iron curtain do their Jobs 
with all the privileges and rights enjoyed 
by Americans. 

When George C. Marshall, the United 
States Secretary of Defense, holds a press 
conference to tell of military plans, Com¬ 
munist reporters are present. Within a few 
hours a report of what he said Is on the desk 
of Joseph Stalin. President Truman’s Ideas, 
outlined to American correspondents, are in 
Moscow about as soon as they are on the 
streets of American cities. These reports 
often are more detailed than those printed 
In America. They tell how the President 
looked, what he meant, give background in¬ 
terpretations of what he said. 

The situation is the same all through the 
Government. Communist reporters for Rus¬ 
sian newspapers have full freedom. They 
carry the same press cards as do American 
reporters. The Voice of America, a Gov¬ 
ernment agency. Is barred from membership 
in congressional press galleries. But corre¬ 
spondents for foreign Communist newspapers 
are admitted. 

Reporters for the Soviet news agencies have 
cards that admit them to the White House 
Ofllces, They have working space in the State 
Department prcssiooms. lunch with State 


Department officials, and listen In on press 
conferences of Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son. 

All around Washington the Soviet re¬ 
porters rub shoulders with American news¬ 
men. They move in and out of newsrooms, 
pick up the same hand-outs, attend press 
conferences with officials of the Defense De¬ 
partment, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and other agencies. They are members of 
the National Press Club and attend Its social 
gatherings. And they may travel freely about 
the country and talk to anyone. 

If American reporters are spies—as William 
Oatls, the Associated Press reporter, waa 
accused of being in Czechoslovakia—then 
Communist correspondents are able to do 
a full Job of spying in the United States 
with the aid of United States officials and 
long-standing policies. 

Seven employees do the work for Tass, the 
Russian news agency, in the United States. 
Three of them are In New York, four in 
Washington. Of them, only two are Rus¬ 
sians. The others are American citizens. 
There are no reporters from the satellite 
coimtrles in the United States except for 
two Polish newsmen who are accredited to 
the U. N. and whose activities are confined to 
the New York area. 

Like the 2 Poles, the 16 Russian reporters 
accredited to the United Nations are re¬ 
stricted to work in the New York City area, 
including Flushing and Lake Success. If one 
of them should go to Albany to cover a ses¬ 
sion of the legislature, or to Philadelphia for 
a Communist meeting, he might be deported. 
But in New York City they travel freely and 
talk with whomever they wish, ask all sorts 
of questions. Many of them spend much of 
their time in Wall Street and on local assign¬ 
ments for the Soviet agency. 

The seven Tass reporters assigned to gen¬ 
eral work In the New York and Washington 
offices, and accredited as correspondents, may 
travel where they wish and write what they 
will. Those In Washington are free to range 
through the Government departments. 
There Is no censorship over their activities or 
what they send out of the United States. 

From the New York office, Ivan Beglov and 
his two American aides send Russia far more 
material than ever appears in Russian and 
satellite newspapers. They send the texts of 
speeches, governmental announcements, 
business and technical reports, all kinds of 
useful information. In Moscow, this is 
passed around among trusted officials. The 
driblets that get into the newspapers are dis¬ 
torted versions of American happenings. 

Much of this material comes i^om Wash¬ 
ington where the bureau is operated by Mik¬ 
hail Fedorov and his three American helpers. 
Fedorov, 30, was an aeronautical engineer 
before the Soviet Government decided to con¬ 
vert him Into a newspaperman. 

Fedorov’s three helpers are Laurence Todd, 
Miss Jean Montgomery, and Miss Euphernla 
K. Vlrden, Miss Montgomery is the daughter 
of a Pittsburgh architect. Miss Virden’s 
father is a Cleveland industrialist, once an 
official in the Department of Commerce 

Todd, 68, preceded Fedorov as chief of the 
Tass bureau. He is an old hand in Washing¬ 
ton. A New Englander, Todd has an ancestor 
who fought in the Revolution. Another 
helped to start the Republican Party. Todd 
has many news sources in Washington. In 
the past, the Russian Embassy has relied 
heavily on his advice. 

Instructions from New York and Moscow 
flow Into the Washington office of Tass with¬ 
out question. But one of the points raised 
against William Oatls was that he worked 
under orders from his New York office. 

The congressional press galleries, whose 
rules are administered by newspapermen, 
refused to grant membership to reporters for 
the Voice of America because it was a Gov¬ 
ernment agency. Tass reporters were held to 
be representatives of a press service and ad¬ 
mitted. 


But, among satellite countries, one Gov¬ 
ernment put Tass in a different light. An 
American correspondent in that country 
protested to Foreign Office officials that he 
was being compelled to submit his dispatches 
for censorship but that Tass men did not 
have to do so. He got back a formal letter 
telling him that Tass reporters had diplo¬ 
matic rank but that he did not. 

Adoption of the same point of view in 
Washington would ban Tass men from con¬ 
gressional press galleries on the same ground 
as that on which membership was refused to 
the Voice of America. 

Few reporters from the United States re¬ 
main in either Russia or the satellite coun¬ 
tries. There are only four American report¬ 
ers in Russia. No others are being admitted. 

One American correspondent, recalled to 
the United States recently, was kept wait¬ 
ing 7 months before the l^vlet Government 
would permit him to go back to Moscow. He 
had worked in Russia almost 10 years, was 
married to a Russian woman and had left 
his wife and two children in Moscow. 

Another American newspaperman, seeking 
admission to a satellite country, was told 
over the telephone that If he would call at 
the Embassy in Washington, he could get an 
entry permit. At the Embassy, he saw men 
Inside, but no one would answer the door¬ 
bell. For several days, he got more assur¬ 
ances by telephone that he could get an 
entry permit; but no one would come to 
the door at the Embassy. He is still wait¬ 
ing. 

In Russia and most of the satellite coun¬ 
tries. a reporter can make no move that is 
not reported to the police. There ere no 
governmental news sources, no press con¬ 
ferences, no uncensored newspapers from 
which to pick up news. And many of the 
citizens are afraid to talk with reporters. 
They, too, are being spied upon. The only 
hews source Is newspapers that print offi¬ 
cially approvedT news. Often dispatches 
themselves are censored before being sent; 
they may be held up at any time. 

The general disposition is to treat news¬ 
paper reporters as spies. And, around Wash¬ 
ington, since the Oatls Incident, the sugges¬ 
tion Is being raised that Russian reporters 
be treated the same way. 


The Caee of the Confuied Cougar 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday, August 23. 2951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks In the Appendix of 
the Record, I bring to the attention of 
the House The Case of the Confused 
Cougar. 

This interesting story comes from the 
Tennessee Citizens’ Committee for the 
Hoover Report, of Nashville, Tenn.: 

The Case or the Confused Cougar 

The bureaucrat and the taxpayer are not 
alone in their confusion over duplication and 
overlapping among Federal agencies. 

Even the animals in the forest lands owned 
by Uncle Sam are slightly puzzled—or should 
be. anyway. Take the case of the cougar (or 
mountain lion). If a cougar Is killed on Park 
Service land, the hunter is held under Park 
Service regulations to have destroyed wild¬ 
life in a national park. He is liable to a 
fine and imprisonment or both. 
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Boveyer, If the cougar paasaa up the Park 
Service land for a better hunting preserve In 
the Foreet Service land, the hunter who kills 
him is treated from an entirely different 
standpolnt^but also by Federal standards. 

The Forest Service rules contain no provi¬ 
sion for punishing a cougar killer. Rather, 
he Is rewarded, for the State In which the 
Foreat Service preserve lies will pay the 
hunter a g75 bounty for having destroyed a 
predatory animal. 

In this fashion, under Federal laws, one 
bureau halls the hunter as a benefactor of 
mankind and he is rewarded accordingly, 
while another agency of the same Oovern- 
ment holds that the hunter Is a criminal 
and can send him to jail. 

It Is confusing, to say the least—confusing 
to the hunter and maybe even to the cougar. 
If the cougar is not confused, then the tax¬ 
payer, at least, should be freed from the 
confusion and duplication of overlapping 
Federal agencies. 


Ratioiial AdjaitnieBts to UaccrtniiitF 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 

OF Kansas 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23. 19B1 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rkcord, I 
Include an address entitled ‘^Rational 
Adjustments to Uncertainty.’* delivered 
by Dr. William A. Neiswanger, professor 
of economics at the University of Illinois, 
to the 1951 graduating class of Wash- 
bum University, on June 3. last. 

Dr. Neiswanger. a graduate of Wash¬ 
burn University, has not only had a dis¬ 
tinguished career as university profes¬ 
sor, but has spent considerable time in 
the Government service as an adviser on 
important problems involving monetary 
and economic questions. At these com¬ 
mencement exercises he was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

While directed particularly to college 
graduates about to face the realities of 
life In these trying and uncertain times, 
the address of Dr. Neiswanger contains 
so much that is wise, thoughtful, and 
constructive that it might well be read 
and heeded by every American. For that 
reason. I have felt that it should be 
placed In the Congresssiokal Record. 

Rational Adjustments to Uncertainty 

President Stofler, members of the boards 
of regents and trustees, faculty, members of 
the graduating class, distinguished guests 
and ladies and gentlemen, as you must know, 
I am very pleased to return to my alma 
mater for the purpose of greeting this grad¬ 
uating class, congratulating each of you on 
the successful completion of a course of 
study and wishing you well. 

As a faculty man myself, I should like also 
to congratulate the faculty of Washburn on 
the graduation of this class I know some¬ 
thing of what you, the faculty, have been 
through in bringing these students so far. 
For if they are like those I meet in class, It is 
quite a task seeing them to graduation. 
Some it is possible to inspire—these, of 
course, run the risk of becoming professors 
themselves some day. Others yield only to 
cajolery—athletes are occasionally like that. 
A few It is necessary to intimidate—^these 
usually have a convertible parked outside. 


Then there are those who come to doss to be 
entertained. These last are a great frustra¬ 
tion to us professors—they respond so nicely 
to our every humorous sally, yet they often 
Show an acute allergy to learning. To avoid 
this frustration, I sometimes pass them on 
general good nature and then advise them to 
follow another ourrlculuni. 

It must have been much the same when 
1 was a student In Washburn, and I must say 
I. when a student, had but little conception 
of the role the faculty plays In higher edu¬ 
cation. NOW. however, x have a real sense 
Of gratitude to the inspiring teachers of my 
day at Washburn. I know now. also with 
wbat benign tolerance they observed our im¬ 
mature attempts at self-expression and with 
what restraint they refused to interfere with 
those occasional atavistic displays of youth¬ 
ful exuberance such as hobo day oelebrations 
and sack scraps. X have no doubt such exhi¬ 
bitions have long since been renounced by 
more sophisticated generations. 

And BO to the faculty, for their continued 
Bklll in conveying learning to reluctant gen¬ 
erations of youth, 1 say. for myself and this 
class—thank you very much. And to you. 
the students, without whom we professors 
would be truly sad—felicitations I I am sure 
President Stofler, your faculty, parents and 
friends are very proud. 

But 1 did not come here solely to eulogize 
the faculty and graduating class. 1 came 
also to discuss some problems of adjxutment 
to the unusual uncertainties which face us 
in our day. To be confronted by uncertainty 
Is surely nothing new in human experience, 
but the extent and source of our present 
insecurity seem to come to us with novel 
impact and leave us in some doubt as to a 
proper course of behavior. 

The cause of the unique uncertainty of our 
day Is an essentially false philosophy, which 
after some 100 years of incubation and rest¬ 
less stirrings has accumulated a violent 
force and this force has been turned out¬ 
ward on the world. It is the philosophy 
of class conflict, based on an economic in¬ 
terpretation of history and a mistaken ma¬ 
terialistic dialectic. According to the Marx¬ 
ists, the history of civilization Is the history 
of exploitation, of the many by the few, 
and the culture of a people Is but part of 
the apparatus of enslavement of those who 
toll. Religion, art and literature are to them 
but the servants of politics and must be 
made to serve the state. The state, In turn. 
Is viewed as an Instrument of organized vio¬ 
lence administered by the ruling classes as 
a means of oppression. The Communist dic¬ 
tatorships ironically referred to as people's 
democracies, use this power ruthlessly to 
suppress Individualism and freedom in their 
political, cultural and economic manifesta¬ 
tions. The Marxian doctrine and Its new 
testament, by Lenin and Stalin, make of our 
ideals a sham, our defense of freedom a 
hypocrisy, and love of country an emotion 
stirred and diverted by tricksters tgr their 
selfish Interest. 

Small wonder we are assailed by uncer¬ 
tainties. a new sense of insecurity and re¬ 
sulting anxiety when such perverse Ideas are 
combined with military power and loosened 
in the world. No single group of our citizens 
is more apprehensive or filled with fore¬ 
boding than the quarter of a million young 
persons who are receiving their baccalaureate 
degrees this month from American universi¬ 
ties. Abroad there is even more misgiving 
and concern in the minds of young people, 
for they live closer to the danger, In socie¬ 
ties which are more divided on fundamental 
Issues; their professors are widely separated 
on basic questions of social philosophy and 
organized minorities are vocal In sponsoring 
the most radical sort of Ideas. 

Americans, least of all Kansans, have never 
been Impeded nor awed by a feeling of un¬ 
certainty or insecurity. Indeed, we have 
thrived In the midst oi uncertainty. Perhaps 


this la partly becatise we are still close to the 
pioneer days and havi been weaned on stories 
of Indian raids and the struggle to make 
Kansas free. The Beecher Bible and rifle¬ 
men who left the security of Boston to settle 
In nearby Wabaunsee County and take their 
chances in bloody Kansas are a symbol of 
resolute faith and purpose In the midst of 
uncertainty. True, motives may have been 
mixed, as one settler on Pony Creek wrote to 
bis relatives back home in New England: 
"We came to make Kansas free and, inci¬ 
dentally, get a quarter section of land." 

The real danger in the uncertainty which 
confronts us in our era is that we may be¬ 
come weakened by doubts, that our emotions 
may become so aroused as to lead us to foolish 
actions and we may be led to emphasize the 
wrong things in trying to work out the solu¬ 
tions to the perils of our own day. 

What adjustments can the intelligent per¬ 
son. make which will preserve his sense of 
balance, dispel In measure the anxiety of 
fear, and enable him to stand as his pioneer 
ancestors did with calm surety and steadfast 
purpose? 

The adjustments I wish to suggest take 
the form of recommendations for action and 
for certain points of view. What actions we 
should take in view of the present uncertain¬ 
ties, what points of view we should develop 
In the interest of our common welfare de¬ 
pend, of course, on the nature of the prob¬ 
lems with which we are confronted. I would 
very briefly characterize the program of those 
who oppose us as follows: 

1. They are attempting to weaken the 
western democracies by using every tool of 
propaganda and design to widen each fissure 
and crevice In the social structure of the 
democracies. If our enemies are successful 
In this, they will have gained two Impor¬ 
tant ends—(a) we will be divided and (b) we 
will be led to doubt the enduring qu^ity 
of our Institutions. 

2. They stimulate national movements in 
the colonial areas of the world and contribute 
by force to the success of these movements. 
Then, in these backward areas, they stimu¬ 
late agrarian revolt and finally organize the 
proletariat uprising of the urban workers as 
the climax of the three-stage Communist 
revolution in colonial areas. 

8 The economies of the major industrial 
nations of the west, they contend, contain 
the seeds of their own destruction. Without 
going Into the economic basis for this Com¬ 
munist point of view, let me say merely they 
argue that the collapse of western civiliza¬ 
tions is to be expected as a consequence of 
the breakdown in the economic system as 
revealed to us in periodic business depres¬ 
sions. 

And BO the Communists have a program 
which would weaken us Internally by exploit¬ 
ing any weaknesses which may be found in 
our social and economic structure, which will 
harass us at the fringes of the earth as 
colonial peoples are stimulated to revolt and 
will, it is contended, destroy us at last 
through a breakdown of economic organi¬ 
zation. 

If this Is the program of our foe, and he 
like Hitler has written out his philosophy 
and program of action In detail for us to 
read, then the question arises: What are the 
adjustments which a rational person might 
well make during this period of uncertainty? 

I would suggest first, that we should ob¬ 
serve with great care the points at which 
the Communists direct their divisive propa¬ 
ganda. We should then consider in a ra¬ 
tional way whether the faults truly exist in 
our social structure. If so. we should do what 
we can as soon as we can to strengthen our 
democracy by remedying these faults. One 
does not travel abroad lor long before the 
propaganda reaches his ears, sometimes from 
friendly sources—What about your lynch- 
ings? Wbat about the share croppers? What 
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about the Okies? What about the gangsters 
who riUe your great cities? "Why," the con¬ 
cierge of a Swiss hotel asked me, "do you 
keep your Indians In concentration camps?" 

With such cunning, attempts are made to 
belittle us in the eyes of world opinion and 
cause doubts among us. Some of the faults 
which are exploited so craftily run deep 
and are surrounded by intense emotion. 
One cannot heal them overnight nor cure 
them with single acts of well-intended legis¬ 
lation. nor do I advocate a Carrie Natlon- 
llke approach to their solution by members 
of this class, for example. It does seem, 
however, that one rational adjustment to the 
uncertainties which confront us Is to re¬ 
evaluate the Importance of Issues raised in 
the broad area of Ideological conflict and to 
see that we use our Influence right here at 
home to develop a more perfect democracy 
and BO strengthen ourselves at home and 
abroad. 

Members of organizations working toward 
these ends, whether women’s clubs, service 
clubs, trade unions, student societies or Sen¬ 
ate crime investigating committees surely 
serve their country’s cause. 

Not only, It seems to me, should we take 
a positive position to remedy, as we can, the 
faults in our society, but I would suggest 
also that, as Individuals, we should impose 
restraints on oxu’selves when under the emo¬ 
tional tensions of our new Insecurity. This 
to me is another useful adjustment to un¬ 
certainty. For there is real danger that our 
anxieties will stir such emotions within us 
that we will seek an outlet near at hand— 
that we will turn on our neighbors; that we 
will assail the universities and attempt to 
restrict intellectual inquiry there; that we 
will Join with those whose fears overcome 
their faith and deprive ourselves of those 
fundamental rights of freedom which are 
the glory of our society. 

As you may remember, the New York 
Times conducted a study last month in 72 
major colleges in this country and reported 
"a subtle, creeping paralysis of freedom of 
thought and speech is attacking the college 
campuses, in many parts of the country, 
limiting both students and faculty in the 
area traditionally reserved for the free ex¬ 
ploration of knowledge and truth.” This, 
I think you will agree, must be stopped by 
men and women who make a rational adjust¬ 
ment to uncertainty and refuse to be stam¬ 
peded by fear. 

But if a rational adjUistment to uncer¬ 
tainty is a refusal to be panicked into a 
destruction of our traditional freedom of 
expression and thought, then it seems to 
me there is a collateral adjustment which 
all responsible persons, especially professors, 
should make. We all know professors who 
like to use the shock technique to stimu¬ 
late Interest, and I fear we must renounce 
it and take special care that what we say 
in the classroom and public forum reflects 
our sober judgment. 1 do not mean that 
we should gag ourselves, to do this would 
destroy our integrity, but I do mean that 
what we say we must Intend to say in all 
sobriety and objectivity, and that we willing¬ 
ly aline the prestige society accords us behind 
our views Only in this way do we merit 
the special privileges given us, and only In 
this way do we maintain our influence. 

The second point in the general program 
of the Communists to which I have made 
brief reference has to do with their attempts 
to bring colonial areas of the world under 
proletarian dictatorships. Clearly, we see 
these programs In partial fulflllment in 
China, Indochina, and Korea—each in its 
own stage of the three-stage revolutionary 
program for such areas. This activity con¬ 
tributes much to our sense of uncertainty 
Just now, and much could be said and should 
be said concerning our adjustments to this 
new element of uncertainty in our lives. X 


will make but one comment, however. It is 
this: As a people we must make the intellec¬ 
tual and emotional adjustmente to the fact 
that we are a great world power. In 1914 we 
were one of five or six great powers; in 1941 
again we were one of live or six great powers, 
but now we are one of two great world 
powers which have the technical capacity, 
the industrial resources, the manpower, and 
the geographical position to qualify. We 
are so regarded by other peoples everywhere. 
True, we have atrong allies, but in the end 
we emerge as the custodians of the English 
common law. of eighteenth century liberal¬ 
ism, of the rights of man, and no Immature 
desire to escape by hiding behind the oceans 
or retreating to the security of the open 
country can change this fact, in my opinion. 

If this is faced without evasion, many new 
complexities arise, but one at least has the 
inner peace of a mature person who has 
located himself In his environment and un¬ 
derstands. in measure, his relationship to it. 

It seems to me we are wearing our great 
power very well—^without swagger or trucu¬ 
lence, and I hope none of us mistakes for 
weakness the repose which only great 
strength makes possible. For another ra¬ 
tional adjustment which should be made in 
time of uncertainty is a proper appraisal of 
one’s own strength and the enjoyment of a 
quiet satisfaction in it. 

These same Communists who assail us on 
so many fronts today, also hold the belief, 
as I have said, that every form of society- 
ancient, medieval and modern—breeds 
within Itself the seeds of its own destruc¬ 
tion. The force to which they look to de¬ 
stroy the great industrial nations at last is 
the business depression which in its recur¬ 
ring cycle, they say. forces more and more 
persons Into the proletariat, centralizes con¬ 
trol more and more in the hands of the few, 
whom they call the monopoly capitalists, 
and finally leads to the overturn of the en¬ 
tire structure by the mass uprising of the 
proletariat. 

I will not now explain the fallacy of this 
argument as it applies to American society; 
its fallacies are probably evident to you. It 
may be, however, that a great depression in 
America will induce such recessions abroad 
In societies less stable than our own and 
bring such spreading unemployment and 
distress as to enable the native Communists 
to score great victories without the flring 
of a Russian shot. 

Equally Important with military perpared- 
ness in America, I would say, is the pre¬ 
paredness to forestall, if possible, and cer¬ 
tainly to reduce the violence of, any major 
business recession which may come upon us. 
Faced with armed aggression, our leaders 
usually under-emphasize the Importance of 
this. 

Why do I mention this to the members of 
a class who have seen nothing but prosperity 
In America since their early childhood? My 
reason is that you should not have to learn 
by hard experience what we have learned 
and that your generation must understand 
that a business depression in America may 
be hard for us to weather, but a truly severe 
one might well bring real disaster to our 
neighbors overseas. Pear of this has been 
one of the great stumbling blocks in Anglo- 
American relations in the postwar years. 

A rational adjustment to our present un¬ 
certainties is required here, too, for the con¬ 
cept of the Kansas pioneer who shaped 
his own destiny on a quarter section of good 
Kansas soli and regarded government as a 
necessary evil, is of eternal merit as it em¬ 
phasizes the Individual’s responsibility for 
his own welfare. However, the magnitude of 
the economic forces which Influence oiur 
economy, and the wide range of their effects 
on many people In many lands and the criti¬ 
cal role they play for good or evil in the 
battle of Ideologies, requires that our most 
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powerful and concentrated forces be mus¬ 
tered when collapse seems Imminent and 
this means the Federal Government must 
act. This indleatee, It seems to me, that 
when we no longer are sustained by huge 
military expenditures and a period of transi¬ 
tion is before us, that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment must face Its responsibility and direct 
Its fiscal policies to the goal of economic 
stabilization. To the prospect of such action 
I believe we must adjust ourselves in this 
time of uncertainty. 

Finally, I think we may need to make a 
rational adjustment to the very concept of 
uncertainty Itself. When my class of 1922 
graduated. World War I had taut recently 
ended; we were entering the "two chickens 
In every pot’’ era and the outlook, apparently, 
was quite serene. However, those of us who 
went to graduate school had but received our 
higher degrees, and those who entered busi¬ 
ness had but become established when the 
great depression camo. Our sense of eco¬ 
nomic security was rudely destroyed and our 
economic status, which had seemed secure 
and certain, became most uncertain. As we 
emerged from this, the Hitler tyranny ap¬ 
peared and all those uncertainties of personal 
fortune which confront men at such times 
assailed us. So the period of security en¬ 
joyed by the class of 1922 was short and our 
lives have been full of uncertainty, little 
dreamed of on our commencement day. 

Today, your commencement day. the pros¬ 
pect in 1951 seems quite as uncertain as ours 
appeared certain in 1922. But in the fullness 
of time it Is likely that you, too, will know 
years of reasonable quiet and enjoy that 
sense of security known too rarely by men of 
any era. Surely, however, the only certainty 
is change, and as mature persons we can 
scarcely feel abused or that fate is against 
us if our years have their lot of uncertainty 
which has been and will be the experience of 
man. 

Ours is the task of making rational ad¬ 
justments to the perils of our period; adjust¬ 
ments of the kind I have been speaking lead 
to action, and positive action programs dis¬ 
pel, in measure, the anxieties of fear. In 
such times as this human greatness can 
emerge, and I express the hope, in closing, 
that the members of this class may come to 
know the deep and satisfying experience of 
personal achievement in the midst of great 
uncertainty. “Ad astra per aspera." 


Philippinei Eoact Minimum-Ware Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK 

OP NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the surest ways to fight communism Is 
to eliminate some of the conditions on 
which it thrives. In the Philippines it 
thrives on unequal distribution of the 
land and a low standard of living for 
the majority of the people. Therefore 
it is encouraging to know that the Phil¬ 
ippine Government has taken a big con¬ 
structive step in enacting the first mini¬ 
mum-wage law for the islands. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include the following article, taken from 
the August issue of the Monthly Labor 
Bulletin, a United States Department of 
Labor publication; 

On April 6, 1951. the Congress of the Phil¬ 
ippines enacted the first minimum-wage law 
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Of general application to be adopted for the 
islands. 

The law was devised to Improve the eco¬ 
nomic conditions of warkers, and. thereby, 
the economy as a whole, not only by estab¬ 
lishing more adequate wage rates but also 
by preventing certain prkctlces through 
which many workers in the Philippines are 
deprived of a portion of their meager wages. 
The Impetus for this law came from one of 
the recommendations in the report of the 
United States Bconomlc Mission to the Phil¬ 
ippines (the so-called Bell report) made to 
President TVuman in October 1950. 

By reason of conditions peculiar to the 
Philippines, the minimum wage specified in 
the new law has three different levels. A 
single rate of 4 pesos a day Is required to 
be paid In nonagricultural employment In 
Menila. or Its euvlrons. A rate of 3 pesos a 
day Is provided for nonagricultural em¬ 
ployment outside of Manila or its environs 
for 1 year, and thereafter a rate ol 4 pesos 
a day. The rate provided for agricultural 
work applicable on farms comprising more 
than 12 hectares (approximately 30 acres) 
Is graduated over a 3-year period, with an¬ 
nual Increases, from 1.76 pekis a day to 2.60 
pesos a day. The Philippine Secretary of 
Labor Is empowered under the act, in cer¬ 
tain circumstances, to appoint tripartite 
wage boards to recommend wage rates In 
excess ol the specified minimum. 

SXasCT VAVICENT vmoviDco 

To Insure that wages are received by the 
workers who have earned them, the law pro¬ 
vides for the direct payment of wages to 
workers. It requires the payment of wages 
directly to the wage earner In legal tender 
at Intervals not exceeding 16 days. Purther- 
more. It is designed to forestall present 
kick-back and extortion practices, such as 
the so-called capataz system in the stevedor¬ 
ing Industry In Manila, whereby foremen 
extort money from workers as tribute for 
retaining their Jobs. Other such instances 
involve forced purchasing from company 
stores and the charging of exorbitant fees 
for representation in wage-collection mat¬ 
ters. 

Effective enforcement of the new mini¬ 
mum-wage law Is expected to prove a use¬ 
ful step in helping to stimulate the Philip¬ 
pine economy through an Increase, however 
modest, In the purchasing power and stand¬ 
ard of living for B large portion of the 
Islands’ workers. 

Considerable work In the drafting of this 
legislation was performed In the Office of 
the Solicitor of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Labor. Members of the Solicitor’s 
staff who performed outstanding service In 
such work end who have recently received 
special recognition by the Department's Ef¬ 
ficiency Awards Committee for their contri¬ 
butions to the project are Leonard Appel, 
who received an honor award for meritorious 
service, and Miss Carol Cox. who received 
a superior accomplishment award. Experts 
from the United States Department of Labor 
who performed on-the-spot work In the Phil¬ 
ippines In the effectuation of this program 
were Henry G Gomperts, Ealton L. Nelson, 
and Harry S. Kantor. 


How Shoald Cadets Be Picked? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. L GARY CLEMENTE 

or Nrw TOBX 

IN THE HOUSE OP BSPBESENTAITVSB 
Thursday, August 23,19Si 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous conssnt, I include in the Ap¬ 


pendix or the Rscom) an article by my 
colleague. John F. Kinnedt. of Massa¬ 
chusetts. This article appeared in The 
New York Times Magazine of August 19. 
1951. under the title ’*How Should Cadets 
Be Picked?" 

Congressman Ksnnbdy has made a 
special study of congressional methods 
of selecting nominees for West Point and 
Annapolis. He has a distinguished rec¬ 
ord of service in World War n for which 
he received the Navy and Marine Corps 
Medal as a PT boat commander. 

How SROtms Caokts Bb Picksd?—Th* Wist 

Point Scandax. Caias Attbmtion to tkx 

WKAXNXSSBS of AN OUTMOnED STBTXBI FOB 

MAKZMO SnVXCI-SCBOOL Affoxmtiixntb 
(By Hon. John P. ECennxdt) 

The recent dlacloaure that 90 West Point 
cadets have been involved In “cribbing” 
on examinations has shocked the Nation. 
While this unfortunate scandal Is a cause 
for concern It serves to call attention to the 
graver issue of the selection methods used 
in choosing our future military and naval 
leaders. Young men are finding their way 
Into the service Academies by political favor¬ 
itism. inadequate screening, and misplaced 
emphaale on qualities that are of little Im¬ 
portance In military leaders. 

Public attention has focused on the num¬ 
ber of football players Involved In the scandal 
at West Point. It is quite apparent that the 
first impulse toward moral breakdown came 
when theee young men were api»oaehed by 
Academy officials and athletic scouts who 
offered them appointments to West Point. It 
Is, of course. Imperative that immediate steps 
be taken to stop such professional recruiting 
of athletes. But there is more to It than 
that; special preference for football players 
Is only one of numerous faults In the entire 
system of selecting entrants for West Point 
and Annapolis. 

Our present system, developed to Insure 
the supremacy of the civilian over the mili¬ 
tary, makes the majority of appointments to 
West Point and Annapolis a personal pre¬ 
rogative of Senaton and Representatives. 
That system Is far from a success, especially 
when our safety may hinge on our abUtty to 
draw into the service Academies young men 
who are best fitted to meet the vast responsi¬ 
bilities that will later be placed upon them 
In our Armed Forces, 

The broad facts as I have gathered them 
after some months of study with the assist¬ 
ance of Army and Navy officials, who recog¬ 
nized the deficiencies of the present system, 
disclose a situation so serious that we cannot 
afford to Ignore It. These facts will show 
that the service Academies are unfilled; that 
the best men are not being attracted to 
them: and that an undesirably high num¬ 
ber of graduates, upon whom the Govern¬ 
ment has spent large sums of money, fall to 
stay with the armed services. 

Congressmen are not required by law to 
use any particular standard In making their 
appointments. In response to an Inquiry I 
find that while half of them employ some 
type of competitive test, mostly the so-called 
civil service designating examination, the 
marks made by the candidates are not usu¬ 
ally considered to be the controlling factor. 
Congressmen frequently make their choice 
on grounds of “first come, first served,” or 
on grounds of political obligation, or per¬ 
haps because of reasons of friendship. 

The weakness in our present system of 
selection can be pointed up by the results 
that the Coast Guard has obtained through 
ita system of recruiting its students by open 
competition. As contrasted with West Point 
and Annapolis, It has eight or nine times as 
many applicants as vacancies—men who In 
many cases might have gone to the other 
Academies but who felt they did not have 
the political Influence to get an appointment. 


Moreover, atatlstles from the Educational 
Testing Service, an alBllate of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, reveal that in 
1945, 1946, and 1947 (years In which this 
agency prepared examinations for both the 
Coast Guard Academy and the Naval Acad¬ 
emy) the Coast Guard candidates achlev^^d 
a hlghe*' score than the Annapolis candi¬ 
dates. 

Further evidence of the deficiencies of our 
present system of selection was provided by 
the study made for the War Department in 

1944 by MaJ. Oscar K. Buros, Jr. Comparing 
the records of cadets who were appointed 
by Congressmen with those appointed in spe¬ 
cial categories as a result of a competitive 
examination, It was found that over a 10- 
year period the cadets who were not con¬ 
gressional appointees performed academi¬ 
cally, year after year, better than congres¬ 
sional appointees. 

The present system of congressional ap¬ 
pointments Is. in addition to being unfair, 
obviously not producing the best men for 
the service Academies. Evidence of this is 
to be found In the “attrition studies” made 
of the classes of 1016, 1925, and 1935 at both 
West Point and Annapolis. 

“Undesirable attrition” Is the term em¬ 
ployed In these studies to represent those 
men who have been accepted for admission 
who later become lost to the armed services 
for reasons of lack of suitable temperament, 
want of proficiency, or absence of emotional 
stability. The figures on undesirable at¬ 
trition are truly startling. In the Navy class 
of 1915 It has been 48.7 percent, in the class 
of 1925 It has been 62.5 percent, and In the 
class of 1935 It has already grown to 27.9 
percent. The figuree for West Point are 
somewhat less. For the classes eff 1915, 1925, 
and 1935, undesirable attrition stands at 27.2 
percent, 22A percent, and 14.8 percent, re¬ 
spectively, But both illustrate how the 
services of a vast number of officers are lost 
to the Nation before they have repaid the 
Investment made In their education and 
training. These losses are in large part 
avoidable. 

Of particular interest in this time of emer¬ 
gency are statistics on attrition In the Acad¬ 
emies at the end of World War II. From 

1945 to 1947 there were 806 resignations 
from undergraduates from Annapolis and 360 
from West Point. Among the graduates of 
the Academies the attrition Is even more 
noteworthy. About 30 percent of the Annap¬ 
olis Academy graduates of classes 1943-46 
have resigned their Navy commissions, and 
It Is reasonable to estimate that the coun¬ 
try has today less than 60 percent ol all men 
entering the Naval Academy from 1940 to 
1943. 

The resignation figures of the Military 
Academy were a great deal less but It Is 
evident that in troubled years too great a 
percentage of young men consider the Acad¬ 
emies as a place of refuge rather than as the 
foundation of a life's career In the service of 
their country. 

The entrance tests for appointees to the 
Academies compound In many cases the orig¬ 
inal errors made In congressional selection, 
althoiigh recently they have been substan¬ 
tially improved by being adxnlnlstered by the 
Eklucatlonal Testing Sendee, with Its expe¬ 
rience In the field of giving college entrance 
examinations. 

One deficiency that seems to characterize 
them Is that they fall to equalize the oppor¬ 
tunities of all candidates to meet the aca¬ 
demic requirements for admlulon. The 
candidate who has private tutoring or who 
has attended a preparatory school with in¬ 
struction oriented toward entering one ol the 
Academies will, as a rule, achieve higher 
marks on the entrance examinations of the 
Academy than will a candidate who has equal 
or greater native Intelligenee and academic 
aptitude but who has the benefit only of a 
hlgh-Bchool education. 
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According to a survey made of the class 
of 1043, 07A percent of the 308 members of 
the class who qualified by passing the regular 
entrance examination had preparation 
supplementary to their high school courses. 
That survey substantially confirms four pre* 
vlous studies which have shown that more 
than 06 percent of the candidates who passed 
the regular examination had extra Instruc¬ 
tion in addition to their regrular high school 
work. This has led to the development of 
"cram schools" and this trend has handi¬ 
capped the boy without funds. 

A second deficiency that seems to char¬ 
acterise these tests Is that in doing the Job 
they purport to do they do it very imper¬ 
fectly. Some 15 to 20 percent of the young 
men entering Annapolis and West Point, de¬ 
spite having passed these tests, fall to grad¬ 
uate because of academic deficiencies—a 
percentage that represents pure educational 
waste and that is substantially higher than 
that which characterizes other comparable 
institutions. 

Furthermore, the entrance requirements 
of the Academies consist of mental and phys¬ 
ical qualifications and make little attempt 
usually to determine a candidate's person¬ 
ality, character, and leadership potential, 
but rather rely on the Judgment of the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, who themselves have no 
effective means, beyond personal knowledge, 
of determining the presence of these at¬ 
tributes. 

Evidence of the importance of qualities 
other than mere academic proficiency in 
achieving success in the armed services is 
the result of a study of more than 1,000 naval 
line officers on full duty at the time of Pearl 
Harbor, drawn from the classes of 1012 to 
1822 at the Naval Academy. The purpose of 
that study was to discover what correlation 
existed between academic success at Annap¬ 
olis and officer career success. 

Taking a correlation coefficient of 1 to 
mean that a candidate's success at the acad¬ 
emy would mirror exactly his success In his 
later career, a result of 0 would indicate 
that there was no connection between the 
two. The correlation coefficient turned up 
by the study was only 0.10, which demon¬ 
strated that there Is very little connection 
between academic success at the Academy 
and later success in the Navy, where person¬ 
ality and character begin to count heavily. 

The obvious method of Improving the 
quality of men applying for entrance to An¬ 
napolis and West Point is to pursue some 
such method of recruitment and selection 
as that practiced by the Coast Guard Acad¬ 
emy. I doubt today whether this is a prac¬ 
tical method. Our goal must be to develop 
as effective a system as possible within the 
framework of congressional responsibility 
for the selection of applicants. But there 
are ways, however, for immense improve¬ 
ments In the framework of the existing sys¬ 
tem-ways which I have attempted since 
1947 to adapt to the selection of candidates 
from the Eleventh Massachusetts District 
for the service Academies. 

Bach year I have announced that open 
examinations would be held for the appoint¬ 
ments that 1 was entitled to make to the 
two Academies. All applicants are subjected 
to a physical examination based on stand¬ 
ards applied by the Army and Navy, an 
obvious necessity, as between 12 percent and 
30 percent of those appointed by their Con¬ 
gressmen fall to pass the physical examina¬ 
tion given at the Academies. 

Those who are physically acceptable are 
then given aptitude and achievement tests, 
especially developed by the training diviaion 
of the Civil Service Commission, which 
measure their ability to learn and their pro¬ 
ficiency in academic subjects. Their schoJas- 
tio records in high school and preparatory 
are carefully compiled and evaluated. 

Objective reference questionnaires devised 
to bring out all the relevant <lata relating 
to the candidate's character and personality 
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are sent to former teachers, supervisors, and 
others who have personally observed the can¬ 
didate over a period of time. These ques¬ 
tionnaires are drawn in such fashion that It 
Is difficult to give any candidate high marks. 
This was done in order to get a more accu¬ 
rate report on an individual than the usual 
letter of recommendation provides. 

The candidates are finally Interviewed by 
a selection board composed of three mem¬ 
bers, consisting of a clergyman who formerly 
was an Army combat chaplain, a psycholo¬ 
gist and doctor of medicine at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, and a former Army doctor with long 
experience in conducting interviews while in 
the service. The selection board, after these 
Interviews, finally evaluates the competitive 
rank of each candidate and notifies, by wire, 
the candidates it has selected for appoint¬ 
ment. 

Some system such as this, obviously much 
Improved, can easily be made available to 
all Congressmen. The Civil Service Com¬ 
mission, or the College Entrance Examination 
Board, or some similar organization, could 
undoubtedly devise better and more compre¬ 
hensive tests which could be made avail¬ 
able to any Congressman who might want 
to employ them. Local citizens of responsi¬ 
bility and experience could be prevailed upon 
to conduct the necessary personal Inter¬ 
views, and thus real merit would become the 
basis for appointment. 

The cost for the introduction and opera¬ 
tion of such a system would be negligible. 
It would not bo compulsory, but a simple 
request by a Congressman would set the en¬ 
tire system In operation. 

In addition, the admission tests given by 
the Academies themselves must be improved 
because they fall sufficiently to emphasize 
the qualities which. In addition to academic 
proficiency, make for good officers. 

We all know that although two individuals 
may have identical intelligence levels and 
mechanical aptitudes, one may succeed at a 
given Job and the other fail because of the 
difference In personality, attitude, and mo¬ 
tivation. This field of character evaluation 
is developing rapidly. Industry and other 
educational institutions are availing them¬ 
selves of its already demonstrated results to 
pretest both executives and promising col¬ 
lege material. 

What scientific advancement In this field 
has proven Is that, although tests and eval¬ 
uations of character traits are not too ac¬ 
curate as applied to the Individual, they are 
highly dependable in analyzing the average 
characteristics of a group as a whole. In 
other words, while one cannot be sure of se¬ 
lecting a particular future leader, one can 
pick a group of several hundred from which 
future leaders can be developed with far 
greater frequency than from an unselected 
group of the same size. 

During the war the psychologists and the 
educators achieved marked success with 
these techniques at the Coast Guard 
Academy. In evaluating Reserve officer 
cadets they were able to predict, with an 
error of two to four cases, how many In¬ 
dividuals out of a class of 200 to 800 Reserve 
officer cadets would actually receive com¬ 
missions. The same general sort of tech¬ 
niques were applied by the Army and Navy 
air arms In selecting candidates to become 
pUots, bombardiers and navigators, with 
startling success In reducing to almost neg¬ 
ligible proportions the number who would 
eventually fall to qualify. 

I believe that It is essential that some 
system similar to the one that I have dis¬ 
cussed be placed Into operation as quickly 
as possible. Common Justice requires that 
all boys in this country of ours have an 
equal opportunity to attend a service 
academy, and the needs of the country re¬ 
quire that the beet boys be chosen. 

We dare not continue to pick the men 
who may direct another war with new weap¬ 


ons and new techniques by methods de¬ 
veloped almost a century ago and shown to 
be wanting. There Is no better place to 
begin than with the improvement of the 
process of selecting candidates for the two 
academies, for It Is from these that the 
generals and admirals of tomorrow will be 
made. The Congress, I am certain, given 
the facts, would recognize its respoxisibilities 
to do a better Job. To do so it must provide 
Itself with the tools that are needed. They 
can easily be created, and at a negligible 
cost. And since the world rumbles of war 
and unfortunately is not likely to be soon 
at peace, the Congress dare no longer delay 
the discharge of its responsibilities ns wisely 
and as best It may. 


Tidelandt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesdayt August 21»1951 

Mr. HUBERT. Mr. Speaker, once 
again David Kleck, the oil editor of the 
Times-Picayunc and New Orleans States, 
has pulled the rug from under the real 
culprits in the attempted wanton theft 
of the rich tidelands of the States of 
California, Louisiana, and Texas. 

The chicanery and base machinations 
of the schemers has been exposed in 
another illuminating article which Mr. 
Kleck recently wrote for the Times- 
Picayune and the New Orleans States 
and which I now direct to your atten¬ 
tion. 

Just what is behind this attempted 
tideland grab by the Department of the 
Interior becomes more and more appar¬ 
ent with the passing of each day and 
the continued ventilating of the histori¬ 
cal facts behind the scheme. 

The Times-Plcayune and the New Or¬ 
leans States are rendering an invalu¬ 
able service to the people of this Nation 
in exposing this unhealthy situation. 
These two great newspapers are doing 
a service in the finest tradition of Ameri¬ 
can journalism and Mr. Kleck is demon¬ 
strating his great talent as a reporter 
who knows bow to get the facts and how 
to present them. 

This story of the story behind the 
tideland grab would be almost unbeliev¬ 
able if it was really not so fantastically 
true. 

Read it for yourself: 

Applicants After Tidelands as Private 

Wealth Source — Eighteen Hundrfd 

SQUARE Miles Asked bt Untaxed Co-ops 
(By David Kleck) 

Nation-wide scheming to legally loot the 
rich coastal resources of Louisiana, Texas, 
and California will come to an end only 
with the enactment of proper legislation 
by Congress. 

Thousands of American citizens desiring 
Federal control of the offshore areas for their 
own purposes, have been trying for years to 
plunder the States’ oil reserves by devious 
use of the Federal Mineral Leasing Act. 

Private citizens have asked the Govern¬ 
ment to give them mineral leases on the sub¬ 
merged -lands and have blanketed the coasts 
of these three States with their claims. 
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In these rankat axe counted Federal offl- 
clale, former Senators, farmer cooperative 
assoclatlone. stock promoters, speculators, 
and Individuals who figiired they knew a 
good thing when they saw It. 

By admission of a former Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold L. Ickes. it was pressure 
from the early members of this group that 
touched off the whole tldelands controversy, 
not the question of oil tor national defense. 

The ooaste of Louisiana and Texas were 
singled out in 1946 by 18 cooperatives that 
filed claims with the Interior Department 
for a “fair and equitable portion” of the sub¬ 
merged areas, that is, 1,800 square miles. 
One of these applicants was a multi-mllliou- 
dollar Kansas City. Mo., cooperative oil 
refinery, 

CLAIMS started IN 1834 

All these were people who helievod, or were 
told, that title to the vast undersea wealth 
would eventually rest with the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. On that basis, as early as 1934, In¬ 
dividuals applied to the United States Inte¬ 
rior Department to give them notorloiisly 
cheap leases on California’s offshore areas 
where the prospects of oil were known. 

The Federal Mineral Leasing Act provides 
that leases may be Issued lor 60 cents an 
acre (it used to be 25 cents) on a noncom¬ 
petitive basis If the lease is not within the 
area of a geological structure producing oil 
or gas. 

The reasoning was simple. Applicants 
plastered the offshore areas with claims that 
they expected to be realissed when title went 
to the Federal Government. Under the guid¬ 
ance of Ickes, the Interior Department ac¬ 
cepted the applications and issued serial 
numbers. 

"BEGAN TO have BOUBTS" 

The influence these applicants and their 
attorneys played on Ickes was described by 
him before a congressional committee: 

“Until 1937 these applications were denied 
by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office and. In those areas where appeals were 
taken to the Department, his decisions were 
afllrmed. 

“But applicants and their lawyers contin¬ 
ued to insist that the United States does own 
the land and the oil and that the Department 
does have the power to grant them oil and 
gas leases. 

“So we began to have doubts.” 

In the Interval between the time these 
applications began to roll in and the United 
States Supreme Court decisions taking the 
tldelands from the States, the offshore area 
leases skyrocketed in value. OH companies, 
operating under expensive State leases, ex¬ 
plored the submerged lands at tremendous 
costs and established numerous oil fields. 
Municipal Improvements, such as harbor fa¬ 
cilities. recreation beaches, and other struc¬ 
tures, were erected on State bottoms that 
these Federal applicants claimed. 

The applicants figured that when the 
Court decisions were final, this tremendous 
wealth would roll into their hands at the 
ridiculous figure of a few cents an acre. 
Their claim had precedent, they said, over 
all and they demanded their rights. 

Stock companies were formed by appli¬ 
cants and stock was sold in many parts of 
the United States on the basis of these ap¬ 
plications with the Interior Department. 
The Nation was on its way to one of the big¬ 
gest land grabs in its history, and the path 
was paved by Ickes. 

This was Indicated by a letter a Federal 
postmaster wrote to the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs in September 
1949. The postmaster, I. A. Smoot of Salt 
Lake City, had claimed his share of the Cali¬ 
fornia tldelands and he wrote; 

“These applicants (many from Utah) 
were the first to initiate claims that the 
Federal Government owned and controlled 


the marginal sea belt and induced Secretary 
lokea back in 1936 to eatabliah Government 
claim by court action.” 

HALTED BY SOniCTTOB’S OPINION 

“Sixteen years ago the Interior Department 
opened the marginal sea areas to American 
citizens to file oil and gas lease applications. 
The Interior Department accepted money, 
gave serial numbers and treated lands as 
being subject to the Mineral Leasing Act. 

“The Department used these applicants to 
bring the problem to a head and finally se¬ 
cured a Supreme Court decision. Ickes stated 
clearly and definitely that leases shoull have 
been Issued after the* Supreme Court deci¬ 
sion.” 

What prevented the national spectacle of 
millions of acres of oil-bearing land going 
to private citizens for a song was an opinion 
rendered by the Solicitor of the Interior De¬ 
partment, Mastin O. White. White decided 
that the Mineral Leasing Act could not apply 
to the submerged areas and recommended 
that all applications be denied. The main 
gist of his reasoning was that the law applied 
to lands in the public domain and that the 
submerged areas were not actually in the 
public domain. 

Numerous applicants immediately brought 
suit In Federal court to force the Interior 
Department to hand over these leases. What 
makes this vast number of frustrated ap¬ 
plicants Important today is the fact that a 
group, headed by former Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, has a suit In a District of Columbia 
court for this purpose. The judge has sus¬ 
pended action on the suit because the case 
of the California boundary is before the 
Supreme Court, but Wheeler’s action is 
viewed as a test case by Interested parties 
all over the country. 

But these were not the only people who 
hoped to make a killing in the rich offshore 
areas. A former Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States, a man who helped pre¬ 
pare the tldeland suits, also made his try, 

Norman M. Littell, Assistant Attorney Gen¬ 
eral In charge of the Lands Division of the 
Department of Justice, and in charge of all 
litigation the country was engaged In with 
respect to the public domain, headed a com¬ 
mittee to study the ownership question of 
the tldelands. 

FILES CLAIM TOU INDIANS 

After he left the Justice Department in 
1944, he filed a petition 4 years later In the 
Supreme Court, asking to Intervene. Littell 
said that since Califorhla did not own the 
submerged areas and the Court decision did 
not say the United States owned it, it there¬ 
fore belonged to California Indians. There¬ 
fore, he was representing 21 bands of Indi¬ 
ans and their claims to a substantial por¬ 
tion of the oil-bearing bottoms. 

A recent story from Washington showed 
how another individual, E. L, Cord, had col¬ 
lected Federal land script entitling the 
bearer to 160 acres of public land, and had 
therefore filed a claim for all the oil wells 
in the Gulf of Mexico by demanding the 
land around each producer. 

One of the first intimations of the monster 
grab attempt shaping up came in 1946 when 
Senator Capehabt. of Indiana, rose in the 
Senate to express himself as “amazed, 
shocked and sick” over the facts he had 
learned. 

Capehart had Introduced resolutions sup¬ 
porting the United States suit against Cali¬ 
fornia and immediately withdrew them. He 
said he had introduced the resolutions 
(“without understanding their signifi¬ 
cance”) at the request of former Senator 
James B. Watson, of Indiana. 

Watson was head of the Washington law 
firm representing the Pacific Undersea OU 
Oo. and a registered holder of 75,000 shares 
of its stock. This oil compafiy, was founded 
out of thin air and would be In business only 


If Its claims on the rich coastal areas were 
approved, which it expected when the Fed¬ 
eral Government took title through the 
Supreme Court action. 

At that time Congress was passing a bill 
quitclaiming the coastal lands back to the 
States. President Truman, who had pre¬ 
viously proclaimed that the submerged lands 
belonged to the States, vetoed the quitclaim 
legislation on August 1, 1946. 

But 4 months before the veto, a ciurlous 
combine focused its eyes on the Louisiana 
and Texas shore. Alfred A. Klltz, a lawyer 
and also of Indiana, went to Oscar Chap¬ 
man, then Under Secretary of the Interior, 
and personally delivered the claims of 15 
farmer cooperatives. 

FARMER COOPERATIVE CLAIMS 

Shortly after, Representative Charles La- 
Follette, of Indiana, rose in the House and 
announced the claim. He said the partici¬ 
pants covered SO States and had a member¬ 
ship of 4,760,000 farmers. He asked the 
governors and attorneys general of all the 
States to reconsider their actions “In con¬ 
testing the right end title of the Federal 
Government to the great wealth which is 
Involved in the oil under the continental 
Bhelf and the tldelands of the United States.” 

He also asked them to reconsider their 
action In supporting the quitclaim resolu¬ 
tion “and thereby deprive the farmers of 
the State of Indiana and of the 32 other 
States involved • • • and the people of 
those States of tholr share in that wealth 
and of their right to join together coopera¬ 
tively in its development.” 

Subsequently, the list of tax-free farmer 
cooperative claims on file with the Interior 
Department Increased to 18, Although dom¬ 
iciled all over the country, their applications 
were distinct in character, were written ex¬ 
actly alike, and all cited the President’s 
prolamation. 

The claims were made by Cooperative Re¬ 
finery Association. Kansas City, Mo.; Tennes¬ 
see Farmers Cooperative, Columbia, Tenn.; 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa¬ 
tion, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.; Farmers Co¬ 
operative Exchange. Inc., Raleigh. N. C.; 
Southern States Cooperative, Inc., Richmond, 
Va.; Farm Bureau Services, Inc., Lansing, 
BUch.; Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa¬ 
tion, Inc., of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio; Pacific 
Supply Cooperative, Walla Walla, Waah; 
Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative As¬ 
sociation, Harrisburg. Pa.: Cooperative OH 
Association, Inc., Caldwell, Idaho; Farmers 
Union State Exchange, Omaha, Nebr.; Cen¬ 
tral Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, Wis.; 
Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc,, St. 
Paul. Minn.; MFA OH Co., Columbia, Mo.; 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; the Cotton Producers Association, At¬ 
lanta. Oa.: Iowa Farm Service Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa; and Consumers Cooperative 
Refining Association, Levelland, Tex. 

In asking for 100 square miles each, the 
claims all written alike, raid, In part: 

“Whereas the applicant desires to explore 
said area in order to obtain a fair and equi¬ 
table portion of the same for purposes of its 
own drilling and production of crude oil; and 
agrees that ait information obtained on the 
area so explored and not granted to claim¬ 
ant shall be turned to the Government of 
the United States for the general welfare.” 

The claim presented by the Cooperative 
Refinery Association, Kansas City, Mo., Is 
signed by Howard A. Cowden as president. 
Cowden is also president of the Consumers 
Cooperative Association of Kansas City, 
which operates in Missouri. Iowa. North 
Dakota. South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklamoma. Colorado and Wyoming. 

OPERATES REFINERIES, PIPELINES 

Operating In the stronghold of the old 
Pendergast political gang, this cooperative 
last year did a $62,438,460 volume of business. 
This year it expects to do about $78,000,000. 
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As a manufacturer and wholesaler, this 
tax-free cooperative operates refiners at 
Ooffeyville and PhlUlpsburg, Kans., and 
Scotts Blufi, Mebr., and Newcastle, Wyo. The 
association also owns a part Interest In a 
refinery at McPherson. Kam.. and owns 
about 1,000 miles of pipeline. 

Owned by 1,600 local cooperatives In nine 
states the association markets petroleum 
products, mills lumber, and manufactures 
fertlllJBer and paint. It wholesales to the 
local co-ops farm machinery, groceries, motor 
oar tiros, and accessories. 

Although Cowden is not regarded as taking 
part In politics In Kansas City, the record of 
Congressional hearings In 1948 shows that 
Benjaml'-x C. Marsh, secretary of Peoples 
Lobby, Inc., read a Cowden editorial Into 
the Record. The editorial was entitled “Oil 
Companies Making Foreign Policy." and 
warned that it was time to substitute inter¬ 
national control under the United Nations 
for what amounts to oil imperialism that 
can and may lead to war. 

PEOPLES LOBBY, IKC., POLOS 

The Peoples Lobby. Inc., which was all for 
Federal control of the off-shore areas, folded 
and did not appear in later hearings. Marsh 
had reassured the Senators that our edi¬ 
torials are fresh every hearing and we do 
not repeat them. 

The claims of the co-ops further stated, In 
part: 

"Whereas applicant has made research up¬ 
on the possibilities of the existence of struc¬ 
tures within the hereinafter described area 
and has already done research as to mechani¬ 
cal methods of drilling for and producing 
petroleum under waters of the Continental 
Shelf." 

The Louisiana geological survey, a branch 
of the department of conservation, reported 
that no permits for geophysical work had 
been granted to anyone in the cooperative 
associations. However. ofOiclals of the survey 
pointed out. some Independent geophysical 
company could have done the geophysical 
work for the cooperatives. 

These officials have in their office a map 
prepared by a branch of the interior depart¬ 
ment showing the gravity variations in this 
same area. This Is gained from geophysical 
work. 

The map was prepared by the United States 
Geological Survey In cooperation with the 
Navy Department and noted as a preliminary 
map of geophysical investigation. It is dated 
July-October 1947. 

LOUISIANA OFFSHORE STUDY 

The map Indicates that its objective was 
"to obtain information on regional geologic 
structures, on bottom sediments and on 
salinity and thermal structure of the water, 
especially in offshore areas and at depths 
beyond those where exploration is at present 
considered economically feasible. 

The scope of the Federal Government’s 
Investigation of the Louisiana offshore area 
Is cited as "an area extending seaward 70 to 
7B miles from the shore of the Gulf of Mexico 
between Sabine Pass. Tex., and Grand Che- 
nier. La." 

It 13 in this area that a year previous the 
cooperatives filed their claims. These claims 
were denied by virtue of the Mastin White 
opinion, the rendering of which has been 
contested by Burton K. Wheeler, among oth¬ 
ers, and disputed by Ickes, Although the 
cooperatives have never been in bad standing 
with the present Federal Government, the 
Interior Department has no knowledge of 
any more to force them to Issue the leases. 

The question apparently rests on the 
Wheeler suit In Federal comrt and the passage 
of legislation by Congress. 

CLAIMS BY ‘TKOUSAinM 

The picture of the multiple claims by 
thousands of peojple over the Nation pre¬ 


sents one of chaos should the leases ever be 
granted. As Irving Smith, city attorney for 
Long Beach, CaUf., testified before a con¬ 
gressional committee: 

"Application • • • cover parcels of tide 
and submerged lands and reclaimed tide and 
submerged lands. These filings are located 
upon the entire 8.X1 miles of water front 
of the city of Long Beach and extend sea¬ 
ward several mllea, and likewise cover all of 
the municipalities’ harbor facilities and rec¬ 
reation and park Improvements * * • 

constructed by the city at a cost of 025,- 

000 . 000 ." 

The magnitude of this claim is further 
pointed out when it Is considered that the 
claims on the three States rest upon a $250.- 
000,000 investment the oil industry has made 
In the coastal areas. As a result, many oil 
companies hastened to apply to the Federal 
Government for leases on the very areas they 
had leased from the State. 

But Ickea, who early In the thirties, en¬ 
couraged the filing of these applications to 
support his move against the States, believes 
that the Government owes the speculators 
and promoters these leases. 

ICKES REAFFIRMS OPINION 

In a statement In a Washington newspaper 
in 1947 he said: 

“Recently, the Solicitor of the Department 
of the Interior. Mastin G White, also of 
Texas, and the Attorney General agreed that 
the Federal Leasing Act did not extend to the 
California tldclands. 

“I challenge this finding. 

"I charge that this opinion has all the 
earmarks of u collusive opinion to defeat 
the legitimate interests of the people of the 
United States. One last act that should be 
performed as gracefully as possible by the 
Attorney General and Secretary of the In¬ 
terior Is to reverse this opinion and say what 
I believe the courts ultimately will say— 
that the Federal Lea .sing Act docs apply to 
the tidelands ’* 

Ickes reaffirmed this opinion in his last 
appearance before a congressional committee 
considering a tidelands bill. 

The vast move is not dead, even though 
Congress appears sufficiently informed to 
snuff out the scheme of legal looting of rich 
and developed resources. Even as recently 
as la.st month, when the Hou.se passed the 
tidelands quitclaim bill, an amendment 
was offered that would validate all these 
claims. The amendment was defeated amid 
cries of “Burton Wheeler’s boys." 

Considering the strong fight made by these 
applicants and their relentless ellorts to seek 
a hasty consummation of the profit motive 
Involved, it appeal's that the basic opinion 
0 . the Supreme Court has been largely ig¬ 
nored. The Court emphasieed the need of 
dominion only when danger arises to 
threaten our domestic security. Combined 
with the efforts of the applicants have been 
the efforts of those who insist upon placing 
Incalculable power In the hands of one 
United States official. 

John L. Madden, assistant attorney gen¬ 
eral of Louisiana, emphasized these thoughts 
in an article in the July-August 1949 issue 
of the Louisiana Municipal Review. He said: 
"We have cause to wonder, as well, why the 
Federal Government should need control 
now, or during any other tranquil period in 
our history," 

Behind the scene are tho tremendous 
furor of the lease applicants, plans for the 
Federal Government to Imitate the State’s 
system of leasing that is so lucrative and the 
prospect of money coming Into the Federal 
Treasury. Legal authorities question whether 
the Supreme Court considered any of these 
things In their decision. 

But the grabbers have not given up yet. 
If an amendment which they sponsored had 
been tacked on the House tidelands bill, the 
Nation would have been on its way to the 


spectacle of one of the greatest land grabs 
on record. As it stands, the House bill 
passed on July 30 could effectively kill this 
dream of plunder. This bill awaits action by 
the Senate. 


Here Is America 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. GLENN BEALL 

OF MARFLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to have my own re¬ 
marks inserted in the Record, I include 
therein a speech made by Hon. Theo¬ 
dore R. McKeldin, Governor of the State 
of Maryland, at the two hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the founding of Thurmont, 
Md. I think this is a splendid address 
and exemplifies the American spirit and 
principles to which most of us subscribe: 

Here Is America 

There are very few people In this troubled 
world of ours, very few in these United States 
and, I dare say. very few In our own State 
of Maryland who know that we are gathered 
here today to dedicate Thurmont's new fire¬ 
men’s hall. 

In Pans, Prance, where the citizens are 
observing the two ihousandth birthday of 
that great and beautiful city, the celebra¬ 
tion of Thurmont's two hundredth anni¬ 
versary, which we also are launching hero 
today, hardly would bo considered an event 
of world shaking moment. 

And yet, these events are Important—Im¬ 
portant to you and to me—Important to 
America—yes, and important to the world. 

Here is not Just a new firemen’s hall. 

Here is not Just a little Maryland town 
that is older than the Nation itself. 

Here is America. 

Yes. here, symbolically, in brick and mor¬ 
tar is the United States of Americe 

Here In Thurmont Is a part of our great 
and powerful Nation—part of the bulwark 
of freedom and liberty In a world where pow¬ 
erful forces seek to enslave the bodies and 
souls of men. 

In Thurmont. Md , there are smiling faces 
and well-nourished bodies—so different from 
the melancholy that has become habitual, 
and the near starvation that has become the 
way of life in many areas of the earth. 

In Thurmont, as in thoufiands of Ameri¬ 
can communities, there is calmness In our 
determination to retain our freedoms 

Here we find sane confidence In the fu¬ 
ture in contrast to the psychopathic hysteria 
of despair which is the curse of the bur. 
dened lands where the dictators have crushed 
the souls and minds of humanity. 

Even while keeping eternal that vigilance 
which is the price of liberty, we must keep 
Thurmont’s smiling faces and well-nourished 
bodies on all the main streets—on all the 
highways and byways of America. 

Wo can, and we must, retain our calm¬ 
ness and our confidence, without becoming 
lax in our determination to remain free, in 
the face of wars and threats of wars—In 
spite of the socialistic trends that creep into 
our own National Government and in spite 
of the fakery that is peddled by our false 
prophets and our Utopian dreamers. 

That is the lesson of history and of his¬ 
tory’s repetition in our times. 

The rational became the Irrational and 
the psychotic became the rule as a pre¬ 
liminary to the d-wnfoll of nations through¬ 
out the annals of time. Reason gave way to 
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superstition, ana rraua and cnariatanry re¬ 
placed honesty and decency among the people 
who followed mad leaders In their selfish 
ambitions down the road to national ruin. 

Slaves and consuls alUce aped those grop¬ 
ing, crumbling Caesars who, in their greed 
and in their fear, decreed themselves gods 
or swore their descendants to deify them 
after death by executive action—as prelimi¬ 
naries to the fall of the Roman Empire. 

Adolph Hitler and his breast-thumping 
band of maniacs crouched at the feet of star 
gBiZers, palm readers, skull feelers, tea-leaf 
artists, numerologlsts. and seance conductors 
while they shouted their defiance at the true 
Ood and at man, and twisted their trai¬ 
torous knives In the back of the Weimar Re¬ 
public; and the aping, confused, and hysteri¬ 
cal German populace joined the mad rush 
of the leaders to the scented rooms of the 
astrologers and other practitioners of the oc¬ 
cult In a neurotic effort to tear the veil from 
the fate that they knew was about to engulf 
their land. 

In Russia, today, the frightened keepers 
of a false idealism that got too big lor them 
to handle, have sought to drive God from 
the churches and from the hearts of the 
people and to force the population to kneel 
in auppllance before the hammer and sickle 
and to doff their hats In the presence of 
Stalin’s picture in the public places. 

And great masses of the people, not only In 
Russia but In other nations that have suc¬ 
cumbed to her power, have becoine part of 
the international neurosis and madness. 

Yes, there are fire stations In Russia, too— 

but not firemen’s halls. They don’t belong 

to Ivan. Serge, and the ladles of the auxill- 
ary. They belong to the Kremlin—to Joe 
Stalin 

Vladimir and Igor may belong to the fire 
company—but they are not volunteers. 
They are assigned there by the commissars. 

Anton and Bogdan do not drop into the 
fire station for a social evening with the 
boys. They may go there under orders for 
a party meeting. They may go there to be 
told their production Is too low, or to be 
questioned about some remark they were 
heard to make. 

But Thurmont. Md., thank God. Is not 
the Russia of today. This new firemen’s 
hall is as American as the seventh-lunlng 
stretch. This Is yours. It is the club, the 
gathering place of the men—the volun¬ 
teers— who are organized to extinguish firos 
In Thurmont and the surrounding terri¬ 
tory—not start world conflagrations. 

John and Pete, and Joe and Jack can come 
and go as they like. The auxiliary can use 
the rooms for a sowing bee or a bridge party. 
There Is no one in Washington—no one In 
high station—who can tell them when to 
come or when to go. There Is no one In the 
Nation’s Capital or in any other place of 
power who can say who must belong to the 
fire company. If anyone In Washington 
wants to hold a town meeting in this fire¬ 
men’s hall for some good purpose, he must 
get your permission. If the purpose is not 
good, you can deny the use of the premises, 
whether the request comes from the Gover¬ 
nor of the State or even from the President 
of the United States, because— 

Here is America. 

Thurmont, by American reckoning of his¬ 
torical time, is old, but to the ancient towns 
of Eiu-ope it Is a babe in swaddling clothes— 
but you and your homes are far more ma- 
tt.re than the oldest household in Commu¬ 
nist-dominated areas of Europe, 

There is no secret police watching your 
door, checking on your comings and goings, 
spying to see whose picture hangs In your 
living room, prying to learn the identity 
of your guests, delving into the lives of your 
associates. 

There was no one this morning to bar you 
from your places of worship. 

You are, indeed, more mature today than ‘ 
the people of socialized England. You 


Choose your own doctor at your own time. 
The Industry for which you work U not the 
property of the State or of the Nation. 

In spite of your youth as a town and our 
youth as a Nation, we are more mature than 
the people of the ancient races of Asia, be¬ 
cause we of the 48 American States have 
learned to live together. We have no tribal 
warfares. We have no leaders taking arms 
against other leaders. We have found what 
their wisest men so long have sought—a true 
Republic—"the last, best hope of Earth," 
because here is America. Again, I say. keep 
It that way. 

Just as all of us. as Americans, are calmly 
determined to keep America free from for¬ 
eign domination, you as citizens of Thur¬ 
mont be calmly determined to keep control 
of your local affairs and Institutions— your 
schools, your park sites, your recreation 
activities, your police, and all of those things 
that belong to you aa a community—includ¬ 
ing your new firemen's hall. Cooperate with 
your Federal Government In the things In 
Which we, the people, have charged the Fed¬ 
eral Government with responsibility, such 
as national defense. Interstate commerce, 
and. when necessary, the waging of war. 
Cooperate with your state government in 
the sphere of the State’s responsibility, such 
as the building and maintenance of pri¬ 
mary roads, the upkeep of hospitals for the 
mentally ill and the tuberculosis sufferers, 
the educating of teachers for your local pub¬ 
lic schools, the operation of a State univer¬ 
sity, the coordination of public welfare, and. 
among other things, the maintenance of a 
state military department. 

But be alert against Federal and State in¬ 
fringements on those things which are tra¬ 
ditionally yours. 

Beware of the Federal and State hand¬ 
outs of money, which may appear to be a 
windfall, but which actually may be the 
wedge in the door to give the higher levels 
of government control over your Institu¬ 
tions. 

So as we dedicate this new firemen’s hall 
here today, and as we start the observance 
of Thurmont’s bicentennial, let us also dedi¬ 
cate ourselves to the maintenance of all our 

freedoniti—our freedom h,b a nation, our 
freedom as a State, our freedom as a county, 
and our freedom as a town. 

Let us rededicate ourselves to that prin¬ 
ciple that the power shall rise from the 
people through the local levels of govern¬ 
ment, not loom over them like a cloud—a 
cloud that protects them from the glare of 
responsibility's sunlight, but threatens them 

with the dictatorial downpour of super¬ 
control. 

Let us resolve In the shadow of this sym¬ 
bol Of the people’s power to help themselves 
to drive from the seats of government those 
Who sell the favors of their offices, and who 
trade for Illicit and unwarranted profits in 
the needs of a nation at war. 

Let us dedicate ourselves to a moral re¬ 
awakening—a renaissance of thinking as 
well as of behavior—to a public demand 
for honesty among our public officials—not 
merely the skin-deep honesty of the clever 
manipulator who avoids conviction—but the 
deeper, sincere, and genuine honesty of the 
roan and woman who think honestly as well 
as behave with apparent honesty. 

We must never—as did the followers of 
the decadent Caesars, the bullies of the 
Third Reich, and. presently, the sadists of 
the Soviet—accept as normal the recurrent 
waves of crime in the Nation, We must, on. 
the contrary, dedicate and rededlcate our¬ 
selves to living aa God—^the real Giver of 
all our freedoms—would have us live. 

We must keep Thurmont. and all the 
Thurmonts, strong In their own rights— 
80 that we as a Nation will have our greatest 
Strength, because— 

Here is America. 


The St Lawrence Seaway: A Water High¬ 
way From Vaft New Iron-Ore Fieldi to 
the Induitrial Middle Wett 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 23 , 1951 
Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
In the Record a very absorbing article 
from the magazine Inside Michigan 
which recently began publication. The 
magazine is dedicated to .providing en¬ 
lightenment on public affairs, and it is 
fitting that in this first issue there should 
be included an article of vital interest 
not only to the people of Michigan but 
also to every person in America. 

The article tells the story of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. It is concise and to 
the point. I call It to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

The St. Lawrence Beawat: A Water Highway 
Phom Vast New Iron-Obe Fields to the 
INDUSTRUL MIDDLE WEST 

(By William M. Trevarrow) 

Plfty-Blx years ago. In 1895, a Joint com¬ 
mission was established by the United States 
and Canada to investigate the need for a 
deep-water route between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Great Lakes. The Comnalsslon re¬ 
ported favorably, taking the first step in the 
long, and thus far, unsuccessful fight to es¬ 
tablish the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

In 1909, the International Joint Commis¬ 
sion was established under the conditions of 
the Boundary Waters Treaty. This Commis¬ 
sion accomplished nothing until the end of 
World War I. It then surveyed the seaway 
and power situation, filling the 60 volumes 
with the testimony of hearings held In cities 
across the United States and Canada Its 
findings were favorable enough for President 
Coolldge to appoint, in 1924, a United States 

Commission, headed by Secretary of Com¬ 
merce Herbert Hoover. Complete plans for 
the project were also drown by a Joint board 
of engineers. 

Eight years later, today’s legislation began 
when representatives of the United States 
and Canada signed a treaty providing for the 
construction of the seaway. Unfortunately, 
the treaty needed a two-thirds majority In 
the Senate before It could be ratified. The 
vote was 46 in favor of ratification, 42 op¬ 
posed. The treaty was rejected. 

President Franklin D Roosevelt estab¬ 
lished an agreement with Canada in 1941, 
which differs from a treaty in that It requires 
only a simple majority for approval. Hear¬ 
ings on the agreement are now being con¬ 
ducted In both the House and the Senate and 
It Is expected that the matter will reach a 
decisive vote during the present session of 
Congress. Estimates arc that the vote will be 
called during the early fall months of the 
term. 

An extremely close vote Is expected and, 
while the bill Is In committee. lobbyists for 
both sides of the Issue are working to gain a 
few ballots. Should the agreement be de¬ 
feated, supporters of the seaway project will 
have one last chance, in the national cam¬ 
paign next year, to gain their end. If they 
can bring about the election of a sufficient 
number of supporters of the bill, It will be 
passed early In the next congressional session. 

To do this, the story must be brought to 
the people—something that has not been 
done to date. That so Important a matter 
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lUM not iMeo tNrougbt before tbe poldle aeans 
•tniHre. but ttorobiboirt n» 60 ymr XitotoKy. 
the battle for the aeetnqr hes bem looght at 
the leglalatlTe level and In Washington cock¬ 
tail partiaa. 

Mlcblfan proponente of the aeaway a<lailt 
that the atoiT haa not been brought to the 
people. In a brief on the St. Lawrence aea- 
wap project prepared by Bart Robb, director 
of the mdilgan State Waterawjra Coonnii- 
elon, two objeciivee are catabllehed. The 
first and moat Impoatant of theae (a to in- 
8>are the peaaage of the prese n t lefpaiatloii, 
or, falling this, to eatablleh auOb a atrong 
position and grass-roots support that the 
nest saaslan will see aucc eaa . 

The first step in securing the necessary 
gprass-rootB supixirt eras taken when Oov. 
O. Mennen WUlisimt, of Michigan, and Oov, 
Val Peterson, of Ndtaraska, called for a Mid¬ 
west conference of the govemore of 16 States 
on June 18, 1951, In Omaha. Nebr. The teat 
of tb(^ message read in part: 

''A preaent and future proMem for the 
people of the Orest Lakes area and the 
States of the Middle West Is to determine 
Interregional value of the St Lawrence sea¬ 
way project, hydroelectric, and other resource 
devftoiMnenta in connectlckn with national 
and regional security. 

The objective of the conference Is to 
devAop facta and Information for ourselves 
and others through recognized expert 
sources. Defense olllciels of the Ptedersl es- 
tabllshmeni and the Canadian Government 
are being Invited to offlcfally participate. 
Representatives of agriculture, commerce, 
labor, transportation, and others will be In¬ 
vited. Panel discusakms and reports will be 
scheduled concerning problems of transpor¬ 
tation. power, and connected interregional 
production Slucerely urge that you Join 
us in first Interregional conference of gover¬ 
nors on inland America’s problems.** 

The facts to be present^ before the con¬ 
ference of governors, although far reaching 
In scope, are simple. They may be roughly 
c la sa ll l e d under four headJngs—tbe need far 
are; foreign trade and economic stability; 
hydroelectric power; and national seeuri^. 

Bstimatea by competent geolo^sta indicate 
that the present supply of iron ore In the 
Lake Superior region will lost only about 
15 years. Preaent experiments with low- 
grsde beneficlatlQxt pro^ses may extend this 
span for a time, but will not provide a suffi¬ 
cient supply to keep the many mills In this 
area operating Indefinitely. Unless the sea¬ 
way la built, there is a good chance the steel 
and other heavy Industries must relocate 
nearer the Atlantic coast and the new fields 
of foreign ore. 

A few plants have already been relocated 
in the East in anticipation of the coming ore 
shortage. If this trend continues, the in¬ 
dustrial Midwest would face a condition of 
economic and social upheaval. 

On the other hand. If the lOO-mlle-long 
rapids west of Montreal are made suitable 
for navigation, tbe newly discovered ore de¬ 
posits In Labrador and Quebec, Vene7uela, 
and Liberia would be within easy roach of 
Michigan and other Inland steel centers. 
Norman W. Pby, general manager of sales 
for the Republic Steel Corp., stated before 
the Houae Public Works Committee that— 

*’ybr the sake at our national welfare and 
security, the necessary legtslatlon to con¬ 
struct the eeaway must not be delayed. The 
seaway can be built without loss of time 
because approximately 5 years will be re- 
({Uired to develop the mines and to build 
a railroad from tbe mines to Seven Islands 
^Labrador). During the same period the 
seaway can also be built. If we are to stop 
a posi^ble economic catastrophe before it 
begins, w« must have tbe St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way not a probability, not a poaslhlltty, but 
an actiial aoeompllahment.’* 

Taking Detroit as an example, the need 
for the seaway as a direct route to foreign 
markets Is easily demonstrable. Detroit is 


the largest yrodnoer of export frel^t In the 
country. One oot at aeery •even mles made 
in Detroit is to a foreign country. Last year. 
Its e xp ort s and Imports ex c e eda d $1JM)0,000.- 
000. Today, Detrott is OB a side road of world 
trade and an goods most be transfenred 
thronagb coastal porta with the exception of 
those moving by air. The coampletlan of the 
seaway win pbim Detrott on a direct route 
to the Wcatem Wortd with resultant In¬ 
creases In ita boalxtcae. The inereaeed market 
area made avallahle by the seaway will con¬ 
tribute to Mlchlganli cconamlc atabUity and 
permit industrial expans ion . 

The States of the Industrial Midwest are 
not the only ones to benefit from the pro¬ 
posed seaway pi'oject. Power auppliee in the 
Northeast are so low that defense demands 
during tbe last war eauaad a "brown-out" of 
the entire area. It la estimated that power 
devtiopment planniMi as a part of the sea¬ 
way project would produce an ahnoat unlim- 
Itad amount of electricity. The reauiUng 
stablUxation of Industry would benefit the 
entire Nation. 

The seaway has been attacked by its op¬ 
ponents sa a wartime iiabUiiy. An impres¬ 
sive group of responsible leaders, however, 
state that it is an urgent defense need. Lead¬ 
ing this bloc are such men as Mobilization 
Director C. B. Wllaon. Secretary of Defense 
George C. Mar*irian, Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
•mey state that among the advantages re- 
Bultlrg from the project are 

1. Tbe establishment of an easily defended, 
new and vitad line of water communication 
directly into the heart of the continent. 

2 Provision lor the corvrtruction and re¬ 
pair of ocean going vessels in a relatively 
secure area of the Great Lahea. 

3, The over-ell economic and Industrial ad- 
vautage accruing from the development of 
the waterway. The most important phase 
of this last point being tbe avatlability of 
open pit ore deposits which would permit 
rapid expansion of steel production during 
ti me of national emergency. 

Opposition to the project Is centralized in 
the National St Lawrence Project Confer¬ 
ence Carroll B HuntresH, chairman of tbe 
organization, is a vice president oX t-e Re¬ 
public Coal & Coke Co of New York Ap¬ 
proximately half the members ere the 
chambers of commerce In cities on the east 
and Gulf coasts. Chief financial support of 
the program to defeat the projert has come 
from the Association of American Railroads. 
Other antlscaway blocs are found in the 
local transportation and power interests. 
In almost every case opposition has formed 
to protect personal intereats. 

The supporters of the program are. for the 
most part. Government representatives In 
this country. The Canadian Government 
and people are most emphatic in their In¬ 
sistence that the seaway be built Immediately 
and, as haa been stated before, have ex¬ 
pressed their determination to go ahead with 
the project cither with or without tbe co¬ 
operation of the United States The greatest 
vireakncRS In the past has been the lack of 
industrial backers. Recently many Midwest 
steel and Iron companies have come to the 
program’s assistance. But, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Ford Motor Co and the Nash- 
Kelvlnator Corp, few Michigan industries 
have appeared as contributors to the seaway 
fight. Michigan labor and farm interests 
are vitally concerned with the success of the 
program and are taking an active part In 
the campaign. 

These are the facts that will be brought 
forth at the Midwest Conference of Gover¬ 
nors Here, the first step will be taken in 
carrying the fight to the people. It is time 
for the proponents of tbe St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way to let the pubUc know what stake it has 
in this project. 

Today the man on the street knows noth¬ 
ing at the St. Lawrence seaway parotriema; to¬ 
morrow he may weU curse the legislators and 
press for keeping him uninformed. 


DM Rail Makcfi Cli*^ Ae WmAtrl 

INTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. F kAMK E. S MITH 

IN TBE BOU8B OP BEFRESENTAT1VE8 

ATofuiaf, Aumut 20.1051 

Mr. SMrrH or Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent. 1 
include the following article by Paul 
Friggeos from the Farm Journal for 
September. 

This article again points up tbe neces¬ 
sity for a thorough congressional study 
to make recommendations for legisla¬ 
tion in this field which have so much ef¬ 
fect upon the economic destix^y of our 
countiy. 

Dio Raxw MAxaaa Chawcw xanr WnATuxai 
(By Paul Piiggens) 

This year goes down as man’s biggest 
attempt to fool Mature into raining—and so 
change the weather—over one-third of the 
United Staiea. 

Drought-plagued western ranchers and 
farmers have gambled upwards of $3.CXX1.000 
in 1951 to try to get rain on 350.000,000 acres. 
The result. cloud-aeediug looks about as ex¬ 
perimental as the first airplane at Kitty 
Hawk. 

"But don’t laugh It off,’’ General Electric 
Scientist Vincent J. Schafer warned the 
Great Plains Agiicultural Council In August. 
‘T thii^k we know enough that eventually 
we can do anything we want to with the 
weather ’’ 

This year a rash of rain increasers—they 
use silver iodide to milk extra molettire— 
signed up the West, Perm Journal has Just 
completed an on-the-sput check of their 
operations 

More than 50 associations of farmci's and 
ranchers, who have contracted for rain and 
snow, report, about two to one, that they 
believe they got their money’s worth. 

What about those droughts, then? 

•'They can’t break a drought,’’ declares 
Rod. J. McMuUln. general manager of the 
Arizona Salt River Valley Wv.ter Users Des¬ 
perate Arizonans have been seeding 4 
years to stem one of the worst droughts on 
record. *‘Ovu experiments show that there’s 
not much you can do In a dry cycle but Just 
sweat it, out ’* 

The United States Weather Bureau at 
Phoenix Jabs: "While the lain makers seed 
the clouds the droughts get worse " 

Docs rain-increasiirg really work, then? 
It will take years to find out concluslvf ly, 
but from laboratory and field tests, five 
things stand out; 

1 Scientists—including the United States 
Weather Bureau—now agree that It’s pos.^i- 
ble under proper conditions io increase mois¬ 
ture Meteorologists also see hopes both for 
hail and rain suppressluu. 

a. Rainmakers don’t always hit the taji^et. 
"That's our biggest weaknesa," admits a team 
of "precipitation engineers" operating over 
2,000,000 acres of Montana wbeatiands 
Bainlall Is often Increased where It la not In¬ 
tended ” A lot of dry Montana farmers 
wonder If smne rain maker stole their wheat 
rains. 

3. No one knows for sure what he’s getting 
for his money. Either Uncle Sam or the 
Btates must devise some system of control 
and evaluatkm. ’’We’re not going to get very 
far unless everybody does It In the right 
way." Scientist Schaefer told tbe Great 
Plains CounclL 

4. We don't yet know whether rainmaklng 
is Important economically. “Could be worth 
more than hybrid corn or the atom bomb," 
actentfsts declare. If farmers got only a 1 
percent boost In average rainfall they would 
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get back double the cost of a year's cloud- 
seeding, a Nebraska study shows. Dr. Charles 
L. Hosier of Pennsylvania State College 
doubts that artificial rain "of any importance 
will be possible in the near future." 

6. Rainmakers don’t know about effects 
downwind—whether Colorado cloud-seeding 
might have caused Kansas floods. Leading 
scientists, including the United States 
Weather Bureau, believe not. A few wonder. 

Well then, did the rain makers change this 
year's weather, or didn’t they? 

"There is very little evidence and no pres¬ 
ent scientlflc basis for the belief that we now 
possess the ability to modify or control the 
weather and climate of a major portion of 
the country." That’s the last-minute official 
word of the American Meteorological Society. 

Irving P. Krick, whose work we described 
In Farm journal's March 1961 issue, has 
made rain making into a multimillion-dollar 
affair. Re does more than 90 percent of the 
West’s grand-scale seeding, and declares: 
"Half of America is my laboratory ’’ He’s also 
cloud-seeding In Mexico and Salvador. 

Farmers and ranchers report absolutely 
opposite results. 

“Bumper crops’* and "grass never better" 
are the reports to Farm Journal from many 
parts of South Dakota. Kansas, Nebraska. 
Washington, and Oregon. "Results here in 
reverse—target area one of the dryest in 
Montana," goes another report. 

“Some bone-dry farmers are of the opinion 
that rain Increasers are doing more harm 
than good,’* asserts Montana’s commissioner 
of agriculture. “No rain • • • we’re 

stuck with the costs • * • doubt any¬ 

body could ever sell us again," says a Nevada 
group. 

Whether It’s nature's water or “Krick" 
water. Krick can point to a second wot year 
on his original three contracts in Washing¬ 
ton, Colorado, and northeast New Mexico. 
The rest of powder-dry New Mexico is not 
so sure. 

At all events, the West is filled with talk 
of rain making. From Montana to Mexico 
I heard about a new kind of summer storm, 
and a rain that falls after the clouds go by. 

“Never saw anything like it in my life," 
declares Floyd Lee of the famous San Fer¬ 
nandez ranch. New Mexico. "It actually 
drizzled over my place for half an hour after 
the clouds disappeared " Meteorologists ex¬ 
plain that this is the effect of silver iodide 
seeding. 

Elmer Allen, a cattleman of Miles City, 
Mont., told me about another unnatural 
rain— almost 4 inches of “heavy mist” In, 
June. “I was born and raised here, and 
never saw a rain like it," Allen declares. 

Wyoming cattlemen report "Grass still 
growing in August.” In western South Da¬ 
kota there's another curiosity—crops are 
above average while rainfall is below normal, 
and some waterholes low, "irs due to gentle 
rains, with slight runoff," the rain makers 
claim. 

All over the West I heard the same story: 
"No runoff. Grass rains Instead of gully 
washers.’* Some say that the seeded rain. 
Instead of the usual violent thunderstorms, 
could be the greatest soil-erosion and flood- 
control discovery we’ve ever made 

The Weather Bureau takes o dim view: 
"Misty rains could be dissipating clouds. 
We know that seeding dissipates energy and 
moisture." 

Hail suppression might be big news. Dr. 
Bernard Voxmegut, the General Electric 
genius who developed the silver iodide tech¬ 
nique, told Congress: 

"Wise use of cloud-seeding can achieve re. 
ductlon of hail and its great damage to agri¬ 
culture •’ A team of Oregon cloud-seeders 
oli^lm to have had 3 years’ phenomenal re¬ 
sults in knocking off hail thunderheada. 

The spectacular new science has the West 
In a whirlwind. 

There's the $1,000,000,000 Kansks flood. 
Although top meteorologists doubt that 


there's any scientific evidence to link it with 
rain making, you should tell that to some 
Kansans. • 

Washington dry-land wheat farmers scored 
a second year’s record crop, while hay. bean, 
and cherry growers again took It on the chin. 
A Yakima Indian chief sued the wheat men 
lor ruining his hay crop. 

It was up there in Washington that I met 
my first “rain-stopper.” Ed Garrick, a bean 
farmer. Is the organizer of Sunshine Un¬ 
limited. It’s well known that overseeding 
actually retards rainfall, so Sunshine Un¬ 
limited plans to spot duplicate generators 
everywhere the wheat men operate next sea¬ 
son, and stop any rain. "We’ll do It up 
brown," swears Garrick. 

High in Colorado, with a 260-percent snow 
pack after last winter's seeding for irrigation 
farmers. Summit County folks appealed to 
the Governor for relief from blocked roads, 
snow slides, and mine cave-ins. Just the 
reverse, Colorado’s San Luis Valley farmers 
paid $10,000 for a snow pack, but at the end 
of the contract felt that they had failed to 
get enough snow. 

A western concern is doing a flourishing 
business selling kits. 

In Washington, Benton County’s harvest Is 
so bountiful that commissioners are talking 
about reclassifying 800,000 acres of dry wheat 
lands—If rain making really works 

Uncle Sam, several Western States, and cit¬ 
izens. are all vleing for water rights in the 
skies. 

The Bonneville Power Administration is 
considering rain making to All its big power 
dams. It would stake out the skies, of 
course. Wyoming and Colorado laws already 
assert sovereignty in the clouds, while in 
Custer County, Mont., I found probably the 
first document of its kind. There the Tonn 
brothers, big ranchers, have filed "legal no¬ 
tice to all the world" that they are appro¬ 
priating all moisture above their ranch and 
claim prior right to Increase same. 

"Going to need policemen in the skies to 
see that some State doesn't steal another’s 
weather," quips Senator Clinton Andebson, 
authoring one of several Federal weather- 
control bills. 

Four Federal agencies—Commerce, Agri¬ 
culture, Interior, and the military—are 
scrambling to take over. 

The Weather Bureau, which has ridiculed 
cloud seeding, now climbs on the band wagon 
to an extent. "The Weather Bureau finds 
reasonable evidence that some cloud modi¬ 
fication is possible, and we admit the possi¬ 
bility that rainfall may be locally Influenced 
in some degree by artificial means." So It is 
seeking millions to fence off the country for 
its own exclusive experiment. 

The Bureau of Reclamation—never slow to 
grab an opportunity or an appropriation— 
asks $26,000,000 to investigate raln-lncreas- 
Ing. Reclamation boss Michael Straus wants 
to see if the world’s costliest dams will have 
to be raised, and spillways and canals en¬ 
larged, to accommodate the extra water. The 
same Bureau wants to experiment with stop¬ 
ping natural rain in wet areas. 

Moat westerners fear that rain making will 
be another excuse to fasten further Federal 
controls on the country, and create another 
batch of fat Jobholders. It Is agreed that 
rain -lakers should be required to register, 
be financially responsible, and report on 
their operations. Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Arizona now require this 

Westerners, however, do not see why the 
States cannot control and evaluate the new 
science, by getting together. 

Several things seem clear from this year’s 
grand-scale experiment: 

Ambitious operatora raced to control fat 
cloud contracts, and may have stretched 
themselves too thin. 

"There is a feeling among our subscrib¬ 
ers.’’ says a well-known New Mexico rancher. 
Albert Mitchell, "that Dr. Krlok possibly 


overstretched himself, and that we did not 
get enough generators and personnel to serve 
our territory properly this year." Krick 
denies this. 

Like the first airplane at Kitty Hawk, raln- 
Increaslng may be putting us on the thresh¬ 
old of a new era In which no man can guess 
the end. 

"We have got to think of the upper at¬ 
mosphere as a reservoir from which we are 
tapping only a small portion (perhaps 1 per¬ 
cent) .’’ says Scientist Bernard Vonuegut. "I 
feel with almost 100 percent certainty that 
cloud-seeding can be of enormous value to 
our country.” 

As Montana Sheepman Earl Davis sizes it 
up: 

"Just rained enough here this year to wet 
a man’s shirt. It is about time that some¬ 
body tapped that waterhole in the sky.” 

Nobody can be sure yet whether the rain- 
Increasers are really doing It, but, as men¬ 
tioned, two-thirds of the farmers and ranch¬ 
men who laid out money this year feel they 
probably got their money’s worth 

Hejp Liberate Poland, Czechoelovakia, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria—The Poles, 
the Czechs, the Slovaks, the Rumanians, 
and the Bulgarians Back Move for a 
New and Positive Foreign Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 23, 1951 
Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 7 last, I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 120, per¬ 
taining to Poland, and on the same date 
I introduced House Concurrent Resolu¬ 
tion 121, pertaining to Bulgaria. On 
June 15,1 introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 123, pertaining to Rumania, 
and on July 4, I introduced House Con¬ 
current Resolution 139, pertaining to 
Czechoslovakia. 

The purpose of these resolutions is to 
assist the Polish people, the Bulgarian 
people, the Rumanian people, and the 
peoples of Czechoslovakia in attaining 
liberation from their present Communist 
enslavement and for the early restora¬ 
tion of their basic human rights and 
freedoms. 

I wish to set forth herein excerpts 
from some of the many responses I 
have received to these resolutions: 

Poland 

Oil city. Pa.. July 20, 1951. 
Please accept my sincere thanks f'»r your 
plea In behalt of Poland. I already began to 
doubt whether anyone in Washington will 
have the courage to speak up against com¬ 
munism. 

Dear sir, I have attended Russian schools 
and know Russia. It is a giant of clay. 

Once again many thanks to you, Mr. Con¬ 
gressman; millions of Poles here in the 
United States will be grateful to you. 

Hzeronim Klos. 

Chicago, III., June 18, 1951, 
We of the Polish American Congress, unit¬ 
ing 6,000,000 Americans of Polish descent, 
are most grateful to you for having sub¬ 
mitted House Concurrent Resolution 120 in 
the House of Representatives on Juna 7.1951. 
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Ib this mnpect tlM VQd«e you have raised on 
behalf of Poland and CommiintotHtoniliaated 
countries baa also heartened a wide aeetton 
of Amedoa which la now seeing the foUy of 
the YalU Pact. 

It is ow fervent hope that your resolution 
will bring about hearings and eventual repu¬ 
diation by the United States Congress of 
that shameful agreement. 

Chabues Robmabbx. 

Prerideuf, Polish American Congress, Inc, 


Marly, Austraua, July 17, 1951. 

1 understand that a few weeks ago you 
Introduced Into the House a resolution in 
regard to the Yalta agreement and Russian 
aggreeslon against Poland. 

This Is a matter on which I. myself, feel 
strongly, as I believe that our action at Yalta 
was wrong and that our conduct toward 
Poland consisted of a downright betrayal. 
There Is no doubt whatsoever in my mind 
that Russia has been guilty of outright ag¬ 
gression against Poland and other states of 
Eastern Europe. 

W C Wentworth, 
Member of Parliament, the Parliament 
of the Commonwealth. 


(Prom Milwaukee (Wls) Kuryer Poiskl of 
July 17. 1051] 

The energetic Congressman from the Fifth 
District of Wisconsin, CHAauca J. Ksiistek, 
recently submitted a well-founded resolu¬ 
tion pleading very courageoxisly in defense 
of tortured Poland which was sold out In 
Yalta. 

The resolution was referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Even should the 
resolution get stuck in the committee, it 
has at any rate achieved the desired result 
in the Polish cause. Kerstir In his reso¬ 
lution brought to light the injury Inflicted 
upon an Allied nation which U suffering a 
terrible Injustice. He submitted his resolu¬ 
tion before the House of Representatives, 
unafraid to run the risk of falling out cf 
favor with the administration and the State 
Department, which up to now stubbornly 
defended the shameful Yalta agreement. 

Americans of Polish descent have expected 
for a long time the submission of such or 
similar resolutions to the Congreea of the 
United States, and lived to see that a resolu¬ 
tion was submitted by a Congressman who 
is not of Polish descent—Congressman Keb- 

STEN. 


Buitalo, N. Y., July 6,1951. 

We are thankful that we have leaders In 
CemgresB such as you, who recognize the tre¬ 
mendous Injustice done to Poland. Certainly 
proves beyond any question of a doubt that 
any time and every time we sacrifice basic 
prtociples of Jwtice, regardlesa in what part 
of the world they occur, sooner or later they 
back up to our doorstep. 

F. B. RoecBCE. 

General Manager, Everybody’s Daily. 


CanBTMft ffTJi vAwrTA 

Hnxsim;, N. J., Auffust 11,1951. 

It Is gratifying to know that men like you 
are attempting to free peace-loving peoples 
from other nations from the dutch of that 
terrifying menace, communism. Keep up the 
fitfht. 

Mkikak. Bvajcta. 

Cleveland, Omo, Aufust 9, 1951. 

Thanks very much for the insertion in the 
O o isCT Baiwe srAi. Ricokd to behalf of toe 
Slovak people to win freedom, and on bdialf 
of onr organhMtkm d over 99.000 members, 
1 want to sincerely thank you for your In¬ 
terest in our people. 

N. J. Wamovkh, 

President, Jednota, First 

Catholic Slovak Union. 


Wsaximuom, M. Jf., Awfust 9, 1951. 

Tou deserve our sincere thanks and ap¬ 
preciation for the splendid work you did in 
behalf of the fflovak people. 1 know that all 
appreciate your kindnew and good Judg¬ 
ment. 

John C. Schbanka, 

Chairman, Board of Governors, 
American Friends ofl* Slovak Freedom. 

Mm&LBTOWH, Pa.. July 11, 1951. 

Thank you lor a copy of House Concurrent 
Resolution 139 pertaining to the liberation 
of the peoples of Caechoslovakia. It does 
Interest me, indeed. I am happy that you 
have set forth something that will undoubt¬ 
edly be acceptable to Americana of Slovak 
descent and to the Slovaks over there and 
In exile. 

With respect to the future, the resolution Is 
very good The peoples of Czechoslovakia 
should have a chance to choose freely wheth¬ 
er they want to continue under Czechoslo¬ 
vakia I know that expresses the will of at 
least 99.8 percent of the Slovaks anywhere. 

In referring to the past, however, several 
items need clariflcatlon. 

P. A. Hrobaic, 

President, the Slovak League of America, 

New York, N. Y., July 13, 1951. 

The attention of the National Committee 
of Free Czechoslovakia has been drawn to 
your proposed resolution in the House of 
Repre.sentatives of July 4. 1961, to have the 
Congress of the United States express the 
conviction that the people of Czechoslovakia 
have the right to basic human freedoms and 
freedom from Communist enslavement and 
have the Congress direct the United States 
representatives in the United Nations to de¬ 
mand that the United Nations charge the 
Communist regime with violating charter 
and principles of the United Nations for rob¬ 
bing Czechoslovakia of Its freedom, Inde- 
pendcfnce, and territorial Integrity and de¬ 
mand the withdrawal of Soviet Communist 
rule. 

We are deeply grateful for your under¬ 
standing of the hard struggle of the Czecho¬ 
slovakian people for liberty and freedom, for 
yoOT Interest In the fate of Czechoslovakia 
and for your desire to help our suffering 
people. 

We wish to call your attention, however, 
to co’tain statements In your resolution 
which unchanged would be misleading and 
might as a consequence bring results op¬ 
posite to those you wish to attain—^the re- 
toratlou of a strong democratic Czecboalo- 
vakla. 

Petes Zbnkl, 

National Committee of Free 
Czechoslovakia 
(And others). 

Washirctor, D. C., July 10, 1951. 

I studied the resolution with a special In¬ 
terest and am glad, dear Congressman, to 
state that on the whole It gives a true pic¬ 
ture of the life In my enslaved fatherland— 
Czechoslovakia—and partly Indicates the 
right ways to be fallowed to our common 
fl^t against communism to order to liber¬ 
ate subjugated nations behind the iron cur¬ 
tain from the Bolshevik yoke. 

1 am very grateful lor your Interest and 
efforts in this case. However. 1 cannot agree 
with some of the statements contained In 
the resolution which must be due, as 1 pre¬ 
sume. to some incorrect information. 

Dr. liATU JOSKO. 

WsaBlRffTOR, D. a. July 17, 1951. 

The Council of ITee Czechoslovakia appre¬ 
ciates with sincere thanks your endeavor to 
strengthen the traditional friendship of the 
great American Nation to the Czech and Slo¬ 
vak (Czechoslovak) people, as well as to the 


other peoples behind the Iron curtain re¬ 
membered in a number of similar resolutions. 
We are grateful to 3 rou for having described 
to so eloquent a maxmev the unbearable con¬ 
ditions created In our countries by the So- 
vleta and thetr satellites, the different Com¬ 
munist regimes, and for having pointed to 
effective methods to he applied in the opposi¬ 
tion to the attempts at full enslavement and 
decimation of also the Czech and Slovak 
people pursued by world communism 

We take, however. In the best of faith the 
liberty to draw your attention to the fact 
that—apparently due to Incorrect Inlorma- 
tion received—certain mistakes and errone- 
our conceptions found their way into your 
resolution concerning Czechoslovakia. We 
deem it our duty as Czcchoelovak patriots to 
point out to you these errofB 

We leave It entirely to your objective Judg¬ 
ment to determine the way in which you 
will modify the suggested passages ot your 
resolution, the tendency of which, we again 
assure you, is welcome by all of us with great 
appreciation. 

Dr. JxTRAj Slavik. 

Acting Member of the Executive 
Board, Couneil of Free 
Czechoslovakia. 

CmoAoo, III., July 24, 1951. 

As duly authorized representative of the 
White Legion, Slovak imderground organiza¬ 
tion, X hereby thank you for your courageous 
resolution which strengthens our untl-Com- 
munlst activities very much. You rendered 
with it an Immense service to the cause of 
freedom In Slovakia and certainly rendered 
the same service to yoxir groat country 

Oto Cacxo. 

MiLWAtJXEE. Wm. 

The Slovak people of Milwaukee. Wls , and 
environs, being gathered at the Twenty-first 
Slovak Day picnic in Milwaukee, sponsored 
by the Federated Slovak 8ocietle.«i. in duo 
recofmltlon of previous deliberations con¬ 
cerning your efforts on behalf ot the Slovak 
people held under tho Communist yoke In 
fTcchoslovakla, do hereby thank you for your 
Interest In our cause and humanItarlanlam 
the world over. 

Please accept the undying gratitude of 
the oppressed Slovak people and of those 
who cherish and respect the rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Stephen Rassek. 

President, Federated Slovak Societies 

(And others) 


Rumania 

Compton, Calxp., July 27, 1951. 

We Rumanlan-Amerlcans who are suffer¬ 
ing great anxiety because of the turbulent 
times our country of origin is going through 
are deeply appreciative for your remarks 
made In the House of Representatives and 
for the House Concurrent Resolution 123. 

As Rumanians, our fervent wish Is to see 
Rumania free again. 

John T. Rarcu. 

CXJBVXLAND, Ohio, August 14 . 195 l. 

The Rumanian American National Com¬ 
mittee Ladles Association met in conven¬ 
tion In Youngstown, Ctolo, wishes to con¬ 
gratulate you for your humanitarian House 
Resolution 138 to defense of Rumanians* 
liberty and Independence. 

Ssteb Stanculsscv, 
President, Rumanian American 
National Committee Ladies 
Association. 

Compton, Calit., July 30, 1951. 

Words cannot expresa my ateitlments. I 
have read the text of House Concurrent Res¬ 
olution 133, and am moat deeply impreiaed 
by your understanding of the true situation 
and of the true feelings of the Rumanian 
people, as shown by your remarks. 
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Today wben most ot the world la menaced 
by chaos, your voice U raised prophetically, 
and the 16,000.000 oppressed Rumanians will 
re ^ject your name for generations to come, 
as their Messiah. 

May Qod grant that you are successful in 
upholding the cause of subjugated peoples 
thereby indirectly serving this great United 
States. 

n. Dragkicianu. 

Baltxmori;, Md.. August 3.1951. 

I am an American citizen of Rumanian 
descent and proud of my American citizen¬ 
ship, loyal and devoted to our United States 
of America and proud of my Rumanian 
ancestry. 

My family and I subscribe to the Foala 
Poporuiul (People's News), published In 
Cleveland, and we read an article regarding 
the Resolution 123 you proposed In defense of 
the Rumanian people as well as the other 
little nations who are today suffering under 
the cruel heel of the tyrannical Oodleas Com¬ 
munists. 

We, as good loyal Americans congratulate 
you for this noble gestinre and may God bless 
you. everyone near and dear to you. May 
Ood bless our America and all freedom- 
loving and Ood-lovlng people. 

Nicholas Maqina and Family. 

CLEnfELAND, OHIO, July 27. 1951. 

As President and on behalf of the Union 
and League of Rumanian Societies of Amer¬ 
ica. the largest fraternal Insurance company 
for Americans of Rumanian descent with 
over 74 branch lodges throughout the United 
States and Canada, It gives me pleasure to 
thank you for your presentation of the reso¬ 
lution "Rumanian People Our Natural Ally 
Against Communism. 

It is gratifying to all of us that as busy as 
you are, you could find the time to Investi¬ 
gate and present the problem of the Ruma¬ 
nian people as ably as you have done . 

Your resolution has given our younger gen¬ 
eration of Americans of Rumanian descent 
that extra punch needed to make us want 
to sacrifice all to aid and fight for America, 
the land of freedom, which through the 
blessings of Qod our parents adopted as their 
homeland and to which they have and will 
forever be loyal and ready to help against all 
aggressors who wish to disrupt or change the 
Ainertcan way of life. 

The success of your resolution has been 
In that people from all over the world are 
awakened to the fact that America Is made 
up of all the nations of the world and that 
through the united efforts of all nationalities 
in America, can we as Americans bring 
about freedom to all the world as we Ameri¬ 
cans know It. 

Joseph J Caacium. 

President, the Union and League of 
Rumanian Societies of America, 
Inc. 

La Canada, Caljt , August 2 , 1951 . 

Thank Ood for people like you and we all 
pray for Cod's wisdom and guidance to free 
the world of communism. 

We get letters from Rumania from my kin¬ 
folks, my sister, which they are all sick from 
lack of food, and constantly arrested and 
tortured, and took their homes away from 
them, throwing out of the home the children. 

I have a letter recently which they stated 
frankly that they all watting for America to 
come, then they all will be on our side. 
Every man, woman, and child will fight Com. 
munlst Russia In case of war with the United 
States of America. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Brezjean. 

Clevslakd. Ohio. August 4,1951. 

Many thanks for your House Resolution 
123 In behalf of Rumania. Its contents are 


a mark of your enlightened statesmanship 
and a credit to America's spirit of fairness 
and Justice. 

asCROE STAHCVLESCtr. 

President, Rumanian American 

National Committee. 


New York, N. Y,. July 16,1951. 

Our executive committee has asked me to 
thank you for your activities In favor of the 
liberation of Rumania from the Communist 
occupation. 

With all our forces we are Joining you in 
your fight, which is the fight of all freemen. 

We are convinced that you are one who 
has understood the troubles of a nation 
caught between the devastating winds of 
communism. 

I. Qlxckman, 

Executive Secretary, 

United Rumanian Jews of America, Inc. 

Lob Angeles, Calie . August 13,1951. 

The Americans of Human'origin from 
Loa Angeles, Calif., extend their thanks and 
appreciation for your resolution presented 
by you In the House of Representatives to 
liberate the people of Rumania from com¬ 
munism. 

George Popebcu, 

Pre.Hdent, The Holy Trinity 
Rumanian Orthodox Church 
(And others). 

Cleveland, Ohio, July 26,1951 

The Association of Rumanian Catholics of 
America (an organization of American Cath¬ 
olics 01 Rumanian descent), at a meeting of 
its executive committee held in Alliance, 
Ohio, July 22, has instructed me to convey 
to you the deepest gratitude of the Rumanian 
Catholics of America for the inspiring Initia¬ 
tive taken by you through Resolution 123. 
Introduced on June 15 into the House of 
Representatives, to the end that the funda¬ 
mental freedoms of the Rumanian Nation 
be reestablished 

Sooner or later the Rumanian people, os 
well as all other subjugated nations, must 
be free from the tyrannical yoke of Com¬ 
munist slavery If peace and imdenstandlng 
among nations are to prevail. 

Your timely endeavors in the cause of God- 
given liberty for all nations will be a source 
of Inspiration for all those who strive for 
Justice In the whole world 

Permit us to count you among the great 
friends of the Rumanian Nation, 

Msgr. Basil Marchis, 

President, Association of 
Rumanian Catholics of America 


Bulgaria 

Istanbul, Turkey, June 21,1951. 

We, the members of the parliamentary 
group of Nicola Petkov who died In the strug¬ 
gle for democracy and, as members of the 
Bulgarian National Committee in Washing¬ 
ton presided by Dr. G. M. Dimitrov In the 
name of the Bulgarian people, In the name 
of the Bulgarian emigration in Turkey and 
In our own name, present to you our most 
sincere thanks for your historical statement 
made in the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in defense of hu¬ 
man rights and liberty of the Bulgarian 
people. 

Your statement is a new demonstration 
of friendship of the great American Nation 
for the Bulgarian and it strengthens our 
faith for liberation from the bloodthirsty 
communism in the near future. 

Stratia Skerlev. 

Supreme Council of the Bulgarian 
National Agrarian Union. 


Paris, France, July 19. 1951. 

It Is with the keenest pleasure that we have 
taken notice—In the newspaper. Bulgarle 
Libre et Independante (Free and Independ¬ 
ent Bulgaria) of your remarks In the Con¬ 
gress relative to the liberation of the Bul¬ 
garian people from the Communist yoke. 

This gesture will never be forgotten by our 
people, and we—their free representatives— 
want to confirm this to you; for your trend of 
thought wUl reach the last rural cottage and 
all the prisoners in the concentration camps 
and forced labor camps, to whom your volco 
will mean encouragement and hope. 

The acting board of directors of the Union 
Agrarienne Natlonale Bulgare a mranger 
(National Agrarian Association of Bularians 
Abroad) will do everything in its power in 
order that your appeal to fight slavery be 
heard by all those who suffer and fight for 
freedom. 

Tsenko Bahev (and others), 

Acting Board of -Directors of the 
Union Agrarienne (Nationale) 
Bulgare a I'Etranger. 

Washington, D. C., July 3,1951. 

It gives me great pleasure to express to 
you the gratitude of the Bulgarian National 
Committee and the Bulgarian people of 
whose overwhelming majority It is a repre¬ 
sentative. 

The noble act which you, the freedom-lov¬ 
ing son of the great American Republic, In¬ 
stituted by Introducing Resolution No 121 
concerning the liberation of the Bulgarian 
people along with the rest of the Eastern 
European nations, shall forever be a golden 
page in the history of our nations presently 
enslaved by communism. In the history of 
great America, and In the history of the 
humankind. 

Your attention, Invaluable help, and still 
more Invnlvable encouragement in their great 
struggle are, I ca- assure you. widely ap¬ 
preciated and cherished for they come in 
a ve:y dark hour. 

Dr. G. M. Dimitrov, 

President, Bulgarian National Committee. 


Nevada Civil-Work Status Reported 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. MALONE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Nevada Civil-Work Status Re¬ 
ported,” published in the Reno (Nev.) 
Evening Gazette of August 18. 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Nevada Civil-Work Status Reported—Army 

Engineers Make Summary at Bequest or 

Senator Malone 

Status of civil works in Nevada haa been 
summarized by the Army engineers at the 
request of Senator Oeobos W. Malone, hie 
office announced today. 

The report gives details of work on the 
Humboldt River and Mathews and Fine Can¬ 
yon fiood-control and irrigation projects, 
both provided for in Malone-sponsored leg¬ 
islation. 

Also summarized are surveys and Investi¬ 
gations made in Truckee River, Carson River, 
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Walker River, Martin Creek. Cleaaon. Robin- 
aon and Murray Creeks at Bay, and the Vir¬ 
ginia River area. Kot Included is the Las 
Vegas Wash project survey which Is provided 
In another Malone bill the Senate passed 
recently. 

The report lists emergency flood-control 
work done since Malonb came to the Senate, 
as follows: Humboldt Lake, clearing, snag¬ 
ging, and levee repairs, $90,000; Lovelock 
slough, clearing and snagging, $18,600; sim¬ 
ilar work plus emergency flood fighting on 
Humboldt River at Elko. $60,000; at Murray 
Canyon and Robinson Basin, $26,000; on 
Humboldt River at Beowawe, $6,000; building 
revetments and cleaning and straightening 
channel on Clover Creek and Meadow Valley 
Wash at Csliente, $8,100; clearing and snag¬ 
ging. recent flood, Truckee River at Reno, 
$50,000; and on East Fork Carson River near 
Mlnden, $25,000. 

The Huipboldt River project consists of 
three reservoirs: at the Hylton site on the 
south fork of Humboldt, 120,000 acre-feet 
storage capacity, $3,320,000 cost; at the 
Devils Gate site on the north fork, 80,000 
acre-feet, $2,530,000 cost; at the Vista site 
on Marys River, 50,000 acre-feet. $3,368,000 
cost. The project also includes channel Im¬ 
provement work along the most critical 
reaches of the river, cost $200,000; and 
drainage Improvements for the Lovelock 
area, cost $1,991,000. 

Total cost of the Humboldt projects is 
$11,399,000: the Federal share is estimated 
at $7,679,000. This project will produce esti¬ 
mated annual benefits as follows: flood-con¬ 
trol benefits. $207,000 annually; irrigation 
benefits. $207,400; drainage benefits. $309,- 
000: total benefits $723,500 annually. The 
project should be complete In 4 or 6 years. 

The project In Mathews Canyon and Pine 
Canyon consist of two flood-control reser¬ 
voirs to be constructed concurrently. 
Mathews Canyon flood-control basin will be 
formed by construction of an earth-fill dam 
about 717 feet long and 68 feet high above 
the stream bed on a tributary to Clover 
Creek, a tributary of Meadow Valley Wash. 
The reservoir will have a maximum water- 
surface area of 299 acres and a capacity of 
6,260 acre-feet. The estimated construction 
cost of Mathews Canyon Dam is $700,000. 
Mathews Canyon Dam will prevent flood 
damages to residential, business, public, and 
agricultural properties; to Irrigation and 
drainage works; to existing flood-control im¬ 
provements. to highways, roads, railroads, 
and utilities. Combined with the damages 
estimated to be prevented by construction 
of Pine Canyon Dam, the total average an¬ 
nual damages that will be prevented by the 
project are estimated at about $110,000. The 
damages that would be prevented by Pine 
Canyon Dam and Mathew Canyon Dam from 
a single very large floor are estimated at 
$ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

Fine Canyon flood-control basin will be 
formed by construction of an earth-fill dam 
about 2,003 feet long and 97 feet high above 
stream bed on a tributary of Clover Creek. 
The reservoir will have a maximum water- 
surface of 265 acres and a capacity of 7,840 
acre-feet. The estimated coet of Pine Can¬ 
yon Dam is $1,356,000. All costs of entire 
project will be borne by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

Surveys under way: 

Truckee River: An investigation of the 
Truckee River dralni^e basin in California 
and Nevada Is under way, to develop a pro¬ 
gram of work that would (1) stabilize the 
levels of Lake Tahoe to prevent flood dam¬ 
ages during wet years and detrimental effect 
on recreation during dry years; (2) prevent 
flood damages, especially to the city of Reno 
and to the agrlcultwal area In Truckee 
meadows; (3) generate or make possible the 
future generation of hydroelectric power 
(4) make available an additional water sup¬ 
ply for irrigation purposes. 


Carson River; An investigation of the 
Carson River drainage basin in California and 
Nevada is under way, to develop a plan that 
would (1) eliminate damages caused by the 
floodwaters, (2) provide additional water 
for irrigation purposes, and (3) possibly per¬ 
mit generation of hydroelectric power. 
Studies indicate that a multiple-purpose res¬ 
ervoir on East Carson River at Horseshoe 
B?nd or at the Watasbeamu site, or possibly 
on West Carson River at the Hope Valley site 
may be feasible, l/^cal channel-improve¬ 
ment works will be included. 

Walker River: Investigation Is under way 
for the development of the Walker River 
drainage basin in California and Nevada, for 
the same three pxirposes. Studies indicate 
that a multiple-purpose reservoir at the 
Plckel Meadows site will be economically 
Justified. This project would be predomi¬ 
nantly a power project, with flood control 
and irrigation of relatively smaller slgnlfl- 
cance. 

Martin Creek. Humboldt County: An in¬ 
vestigation of Martin Creek, a tributary of 
Little Humboldt River, is being undertaken. 
The creek drains 170 square miles along the 
east slope of Santa ]^sa Mountains and 
debouches onto the floor of Paradise Valley. 
The average flow into Paradise Valley is 
about 30 cubic feet per second, but flood 
flows of 9.000 cubic feet per second have been 
recorded which cause considerable damage 
to farm lands and structures on its alluvial 
cone. It is believed that flood damage may 
be prevented by channel Improvements 
supplemented by small detention storage 
reservoirs. 

Gleason. Robinson, and Murray Creeks pro¬ 
vide drainage for about 100 square miles of 
mountainous areas above the city of Ely. 
THese streams generally carry little or no 
water but occasionally considerable flow oc¬ 
curs during heavy snow-melt run-off or in¬ 
tense rainstorms, which have resulted in flow 
down the streets and flooding of basement 
of business establishments and residences. 
An investigation of these creeks is under 
way. 

Virgin River: A dam is proposed at the 
White Narrows site on Muddy River above the 
mouth of Meadow Valley Wash. The reser¬ 
voir would impound the winter flow of Muddy 
River for release during the irrigating sea¬ 
son. The town of Overton along lower 
Muddy River Is subject to damage from 
floods from Overton Wash. 


Let’s Deal Witli Baiic lisnei 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN JARMAN 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23. 1951 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a friend sent to the Honorable Brooks 
Hays of Arkansas, and to me, a copy of 
the sermon delivered by Dr. John Peters 
on April 22.1951, at the St. Luke's Meth¬ 
odist Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., en¬ 
titled “Let’s Deal With Basic Issues.” 
Dr. Peters is associate professor of re¬ 
ligion at Oklahoma City University and 
former chaplain of the Fortieth Infantry 
Division of the United States Army. 

It Is an arresting document, and with 
the thought that It might be helpful to 
Members of the House, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, on 
behalf of the Honorable Brooks Hats 
and myself, I include it in my remarks. 


It is an impressive presentation of strong 
Christian convictions by a man who has 
shared the hardships and dangers of 
modern war. Its emphasis is upon moral 
and social issues but it is closely related 
to many governmental policies with 
which Members of Congress are con¬ 
cerned. It contains excellent advice and 
inspirational material and I commend it 
to the membership. 

Let's Deal With Basic Issues 
(By Dr. John L. Peters) 

One of the difficulties in dealing with the 
basic problem of our day is the lack cf 
agreement as to what that problem really la. 
Ask the next man you meet for instance, 
what he considers the real obstacle to world 
peace, and he is likely to tell you that it is 
the Russians, or the Democrats, or the Re¬ 
publicans, or his wife's relatives. The an¬ 
swer will differ with tha man and with his 
mood. 

It is said that during World War I, one of 
the outstanding ministers of America 
solemnly assured a vast audience that peace 
would come to the world only when all per¬ 
sons of German extraction were rendered 
sterile. There was, the eminent gentleman 
was certain, some carnal content in German 
blood which constituted the primary threat 
to the peace of the world. Some years later, 
in World War II, a member of the British 
Parliament came forward with a somewhat 
more provocative suggestion. Said he, “The 
world will be happy again only when Franco’s 
widow tells Stalin on his death-bed that 
Hitler has been assassinated at Mussolini’s 
funeral." 

The passing of time has demonstrated that 
the minister was obviously ridiculous and 
the member of Parliament patently naive. It 
takes more than genocide or the removal of 
the current crop of dictators to effect world 
peace. Such peace can be had only when 
basic tssues are equitably settled. 

What are those basic issues? 

If our religion gives us any insight into 
the nature of reality—and this is a primary 
function of religion-—we have the answer in¬ 
dicated in the records of our own faith. 
Let's assume that God knew what he was 
doing when he sent Jesus Christ into the 
world. Let’s go further and suppose that 
there was some actual significance to the 
song which the angels sang when Jesus was 
born—“Peace on earth, good will to men." 
What then was the purpose of this coming? 
What was Ihe program bv which peace was 
to become more than a fading celestial song? 
The answer is not difficult For Jesus pre¬ 
sents that program In his keynote message 
to his neighbors in the synagogue at Naz¬ 
areth. There, on the threshold of his amaz¬ 
ing ministry, he stood and asked for the 
scroll of the prophet Isaiah. The account 
Is found in Luke 4 • 17-19— 

"And when he had opened the book, he 
found the place where it was written. The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to 
the poor; He hath sent me to heal the broken¬ 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap¬ 
tives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are brulBed, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord." 

What was his mission? Why did he come? 
Let theologians clothe the answer In what 
terms they choose. Here Jesus simply and 
explicitly declares that he came to explore 
and to answer the needs of the disinherited, 
the exploited, the poverty-stricken of soul 
and body. 

These were the basic iseuee with which 
the Prince of Peace himself proposed to 
deal. These are the basic issues with which 
any seeker after peace today must deal. 
Let's examine them further. 

I presume that each of you who could be 
was at a radio Thursday and heard General 
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MacArthur’s moving a^Mress to the Joint 
Houmb of Congress. The genersi’s defense of 
eertain of his poltdes has, of coiirse, gained 
the spotlight of attention and is now the 
center of vrlde and furious debate. I won¬ 
der, however, if In the midst of all this strife 
and confusion we have not tended to Ignore 
some areas of hls message which are more 
deeply significant. Do we remember, for in¬ 
stance, his opening remarks In which he de¬ 
scribed the underlying reason for Aslan un¬ 
rest, the surging tide of which the present 
conflict la but the bitter froth? Here, accord¬ 
ing to General MacArthur, are facts which 
must be taken into consideration before any 
realistic policy can be enunciated or before 
any permanent solution can be had: 

“Long exploited by the so-called colonial 
powers, with little opportunity to achieve 
any degree of social Justice, individual dig¬ 
nity, or a higher standard of life, • • 

the people of Asia found their opportunity 
in the war Just past to throw off the shackles 
of colonialism and now see the dawn of new 
opportunity, a heretofore unfelt dignity, and 
the self-respect of political freedom. 

“Mustering half the earth’s population and 
60 percent of Its natural resources, these 
people are rapidly consolidating a new force, 
both moral and material, with which to raise 
the living standard and erect adaptation of 
the design of modern progress to their own 
distinct cultural environments. 

“Whether one adheres to the concept of 
colonialism or not, this Is the direction of 
Aslan progress and It may not be stopped. 

* * * • * 

“What they seek now Is friendly guidance, 
understanding and support, not Imperious 
direction; the dignity of equality and not the 
shame of subjugation. 

“Their prewar standard of life, pitifully 
low. Is Infinitely lower now in the devasta¬ 
tion left in wair’s wake. World Ideologies play 
little part In Aslan thinking and are little 
understood. 

"What the people strive for Is the oppor¬ 
tunity for a little more food in their stom¬ 
achs, a little better clothing on their backs, 
and a little firmer roof over their heads, and 
the realization of the normal nationalities' 
urge for political freedom." 

There has been none to challenge these 
assertions, for the facts overwhelmingly sup¬ 
port them. 

Are we fully aware, for instance, that while 
here In America the per capita annual Income 
is around $1,450; In Indonesia It Is around 
$25; in Thailand and Burma, $35; In China, 
$27? True enough, moat of these people do 
not live under a cash economy like ours. But 
around the world there are many things— 
necessary things—which cannot be had ex¬ 
cept as they are bought, bought with that 
which they simply do not have. 

Occasionally It Is argued that, despite this 
fact, these people are probably happy and 
any attempt to assist them Is simply a fool¬ 
ish meddling with an already satisfactory 
situation. Those who subscribe to such an 
idea must take seriously romantic novels, 
Hollywood extravaganzas, and the seductive 
brochtnws of travel agencies. But engineers, 
economists, health authorities, and soldiers 
have had an opportunity to observe the un¬ 
relieved misery that is characteristic of most 
areas of the world—Including many of those 
lands which we still hope to preserve as a 
bulwark against encroaching communism 

These people, it Is true, usually make the 
most of what little they have. And they 
neither want nor could use that multiplicity 
of things which we consider necessary to our 
standard of living. But that they are happy 
amid their hunger and disease and Illiteracy 
is a ludicrous assumption. 1 never shall be 
able to forget the mothers who brought their 
emaciated and fever-ridden babies to our aid 
Stations, begging for medicine to check their 
suffering. And who that saw them could for¬ 


get the long lines that waited patiently un¬ 
der the blazing sun or in the driving lalnn- 
lor what? For the privilege of dipping Into 
our garbage cans and relieving their con¬ 
stant, gnawing hunger. The trouble with 
most of us is that we have never known the 
hunger which is the constant corrosive com¬ 
panion of minions of these people. 

I thank my Ood now, as 1 did not then, 
that I have known what It is to be really 
hungry. In hot pursuit of an education. I 
came to a period when 1 was forced for a 
week or so to live on 15 cents a day. Bach 
day I would buy one Coca-Cola and two 
packages of “Nibs." It wasn’t enough. And 
during that time, as I watched others eat 
steaks, salads, and pork chops I came to 
dislike thorn Intensely. They had done 
nothing to me. Most of them did not know 
that I existed—but I just didn’t like them. 
Hunger has Its own peculiar logic. 

The masses of the world are hungry. And 
when, through our magazines and movies, we 
tell them of our overabundance, they do not 
respond with respect and love—they only 
pull their belts a little tighter and hate us a 
little more. 

It is assumed by some that any attempts 
to improve these conditions will only aggra¬ 
vate the problem of overpopulation which 
prevails in some of these areas. And that 
Is a very real problem. But is the answer 
to be found in deepening malnutrition? In 
virulent disease? In weapons of mass de¬ 
struction? This will, of course, have to be 
the answer unless some sufficient alternative 
is forthcoming. 

Are we so spiritually and intellectually 
bankrupt that we can offer none? 

There is another alternative. And men 
like Frank Laubach have dedicated them¬ 
selves to it. For these miserable masses are 
not merely animals. They, too, aspire and 
dream and love and hope. They are God’s 
children and potentially hls sons In as full 
a measure as any of us are or ever could be. 
But they are Illiterate, Ignorant—lacking 
that basic prerequisite to self-help, the abil¬ 
ity to read. Three out of every five persons 
on this globe, a billion two hundred million 
people, spend their lives In poverty, hunger, 
and superstition, primarily because they are 
illiterate. The knowledge of how to care 
for themselves, how to plan for and to rear 
their children, how to Improve personal and 
community sanitation, how to cultivate their 
soli and to develop their natural resources— 
all this is to them a closed book because 
simple manuals of instruction are as inde¬ 
cipherable to them as Egyptian hieroglyphics 
are to most of us. The saving alternative 
begins with the impartatiou of the precious 
gift of literacy. As yet, the world’s masses 
are without it—and dwell in consequent 

misery. 

What makes their deep tragedy our dire 
threat is that now they are aware of their 
plight. We have sent movies, and. tourists, 
and GI’s and missionaries Into these areas. 
And while once these people knew merely 
that they were miserable, now they know too 
that they need not remain so. To make sure 
they do, the agents provocateurs of commu¬ 
nism are fiercely at work among them, fan¬ 
ning the coals of their tortured resentment 
into the flames of open rebellion—and Africa. 
India, Asia, and the Philippines are at work 
with this ferment of peril and protest. A 
vast, dumb, suffering multitude is determined 
to rise—a movement which General Mac- 
Artbur has said "may not be stopped." We 
have the choice of giving it guidance or being 
destroyed by It. 

We are, of course, living in that day when 
the prophetic words of Edwin Markham are 
being fulfilled. You remember hls 'Man With 
the Hoe," that brutish symbol of “humanity 
betrayed, plundered, profaned, and dlsin. 
herlted." And you will recall Markham’s 
piecing question: 


"O Masters, lords and rulers In all lands, 

How wiU the future reckon with this Man? 
How answer hls brute question In that 
hour 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all 
shores? 

How will It be with kingdoms and with 
kings— 

With those who shaped him to the thing he 
Is—- 

When this dumb Terror shall rise to Judge 
the world. 

After the silence of the centuries?" 

Around the world, multitudes once dumb 
are rising to ask questions—questions which 
once we asked: “Is colonial status right? Is 
exploitation Just? Is deprivation necessary? 

They ask, too, “Who will help us?” And far 
too often the only voice they hear and the 
only hand they see Is the voice and hand of 
communism. Prom our high vantage point 
it seems obvious that they should know that 
the Communist’s offer of help is but an in¬ 
vitation to deeper enslavement. But from 
their depth of need—and hearing no other 
voice—these masses seize this offer as a way 
of life itself. Unless we have shared their 
wretchedness, we simply cannot understand 
the Impact which the Internationale makes 
upon them as it thunders; 

"Arise ye prisoners of starvation, 

Arise ye wretches of the earth. 

For Justice thunders condemnation, 

A better world's in birth." 

And to the submerged millions, these words 
are far more meaningful than all our politi¬ 
cal ideologies. 

It Is true that a militant and ruthless 
Russian Imperialism Is using iniernatlonal 
communism as a front behind which to con¬ 
ceal Its real designs and as a tool through 
which to effect Its real purposes This must 
be clearly recognized and intelligently dealt 
with But it is also true as Strlngfellow Barr, 
erstwhile president of St. John’s College, has 
recently reminded us: 

“ • • • that if all the Russians In the 

world obligingly died this evening, and that 
if all the Communists of whatever race were 
BO kind as to commit suicide tomorrow at 
noon sharp, the world revolution for equal¬ 
ity would not stop • • • the backward 

peoples * * • are In motion * • 

Neither containment nor appeasement will 
bring us peace. Our only chance Is to do 
something about the real problem " 

But the real problem may be even deeper 
than already has been indicated. For It is 
as true today as it was when Jesus declared 
It, that “Man shall not live by bread alone " 

If we ignore man's physical needs while 
we hand him pious platitudes, we Justify the 
Communist’s contemptuous characterization 
of religion as “the opiate of the people," 
promising little but “pie in the sky bye and 
bye." But If we conclude that the problem 
is simply and only economic, then we Join 
the Communists In their crass dialectical 
materialism. An attempt at a global program 
of "bread and circuses” is not likely to serve 
us any better than It served imperial 
Rome—and she lies today In the dust. His¬ 
tory Is full of the truth that mere material 
prosperity has brought neither real happi¬ 
ness nor continuing peace to individuals or 
to nations. Today’s Juvenile delinquent is 
recruited mainly from families whose eco¬ 
nomic resources are more than ample. It 
must be recognized that man Is a unit, whose 
physical and spiritual needs are concomitant 
and interrelated. Neither can be adequately 
dealt with If the other Is casually ignored. 

Nevertheless, there Is widespread agree¬ 
ment that today’s real problem is theological. 
Men need not only food, they need God. 
Their hearts as well as their stomachs cry 
out for satisfaction. And many an ex-OI 
ii serving: hls Lord today in the Philippines, 
Japan, and Ada becauae he glimpsed the vast 
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Hunger for Ood when He served In tHoee 
et'eae. I could tell you of tHe deep apprecl* 
atlon for Testaments and Blblea--«nd the 
plea for mmre of them—on tHe part of these 
peoples of the East. 

It Is reported that before World War n. 
ToyoHlko Kagawa, observing the rising power 
and spreading ambition of the Japanese mili- 
tijry, wrote to American Christians saying, 
**Send us thousands of your sons as mission¬ 
aries now or you will send tens of thousands 
of them as soldiers later." We would not do 
the first. We were forced to do the second. 
MacArthur, shortly after assuming his re¬ 
sponsibilities in Japan, Invited the churches 
to send a thousand missionaries to that coun¬ 
try. There was an Immense spiritual vacuum 
in Japan with the collapse of Shinto. It 
was an open door and a golden opportunity. 
After 5 years had passed, that quota re¬ 
quested from the churches by the military 
remained about as follows: The Roman 
Catholic Church, to its credit, has fulfilled 
its portion; the quota of the Protestant 
churches was substantially unfulfilled. By 
way of comparison, it Is instructive to note 
that Russia, upon the conclusion of her 
treaty with Red China, is said to have sent 
46,000 "specialists*' into that country. Large 
numbers of these went, of course, to the 
armed forces, but thousands were assigned to 
posts of educational, agricultural, and tech¬ 
nical assistance—"missionaries'* in the full 
sense of the word. 

The irony of it is that while the followers 
of Christ are preaching the precepts of the 
Master, and while the Voice of America is 
proclaiming to the nations our good in¬ 
tentions, the Communists move in among 
the masses who never saw a missionary nor 
heard a radio, and appear to be practicing 
what we preach. Practice always has been 
more eloquent than preaching. Actually, 
America Is far more able and better prepared 
to do. and do honestly, what the Communists 
do on a limited scale and for a limited time. 
But we have been short-sighted and reluc¬ 
tant. "It is time,'* as Frank Laubach has 
said, "for us to take the initiative and call 
the plays.” 

It is not too late to win the battle for 
men's minds and for the peace of the world. 
X trust, as all of us do, that we shall win 
any war Into which we might blunder or be 
plunged. But our goal is not merely to win 
the war. It is to win the world for all that 
is ultimately right and good. And this sec¬ 
ond goal will not be accomplished by the 
weapons of the first. For war solves no 
basic problems. 

On this there la unanimity among our 
thoughtful military leaders. General Brad¬ 
ley recently has decried the fact that we 
know more about killing than about living, 
more about waging war than about making 
peace. In 1948. at the reception of an hon¬ 
orary degree from Boston University, General 
Eisenhower said to his assembled auditors, “I 
have been classed as a rather risky chance¬ 
taking person, and I venture to make a sug¬ 
gestion. Why doesn’t Dr. Marsh, and the 
president of every great university in the 
world, teach his people to put people in my 
profession permanently out of a Job?'* More 
recently General MacArthur has asserted, "I 
know war as few other men now living do and 
to me nothing is more revolting. I have long 
advocated its complete abolition, as its very 
destructiveness on both friend and foe has 
rendered it useless as a means of settling 
international disputes. • • • If we will 
not devise some greater and more equitable 
system, our Armageddon will be at our door.” 

Gan we devise this greater and more equi¬ 
table system? We can. But It will not be 
easy. It will call for considerably more than 
the pushing of a button or the dropping of 
a bomb. It will be long and costly—but not 
«V long nor as costly as the unprofitable road 
which heretofore we have trod. It will be 
beset with false starts and disappointments. 


But if we undertake It, we shall win out for 
we shall be moving in the right direction 
and we shall be doing what God through 
Christ has told us we must. 

What kind of a program shall it be? I 
hesitate to suggest its outline. And if there 
be a man among you who has a better plan 
or can improve upon this one, 1 adjure him, 
in humanity's name, to stand and declare It. 
Until then, let me suggest these character¬ 
istics ; 

1. First of all, it must meet real needs with 
real solutions. 

Some of ow sporadic efforts along this line 
have smacked much of these radio quls shows 
which have a habit of showering fantastic 
and utterly useless prizes on the luckless 
winner. Some mild and humble soul an¬ 
swers his phone and foolhardily comes up 
with the right answer. He is thereupon flung 
Into the ruthless machinery of publicity, 
given 2 weeks In the bridal suite at the 
Waldorf Astoria with paid admissions to all 
the bright night spots—when all the poor 
man wanted and needed was a new pair of 
pants and some repairs to his upper plate. 
This program we envisage, therefore, must 
be International in Its support and adminis¬ 
tration. America, while undoubtedly she 
must take the initiative, cannot and must 
not assume the role of the world's Santa 
Claus—and the cloak of economic dictator¬ 
ship which inevitably would follow. Power¬ 
ful and well-intentioned though we may be, 
we have neither the resources nor the Insight 
to administer this program alone. We must 
appeal to and gladly accept the assistance 
and Instruction of men of good will every¬ 
where. 

Only so can we devise a program which will 
allow men to keep their dignity and self- 
respect. For this can be no universal dole, 
no global boondoggle. This program must 
be designed to help men held themselves, to 
become men in the only way such a process 
Is possible, by their own participating ef¬ 
forts, guided and assisted wherever that is 
necessary and possible. 

2. Secondly, It roust be extensive and ag¬ 
gressive enough to constitute a real counter¬ 
offensive to the Communist program. 

Unless we embark upon it in this measure, 
we shall sink like a row boat in a heavy sea. 
But a vigorous program is certain of success. 
In France today, the Roman Catholic Church 
is having a revival primarily because Its 
younger priests are acting upon the convic¬ 
tion that the only way to defeat communism 
is to outlive, outlove, outserve, and outdle 
It. So far our efforts have been marked and 
marred by timidity. We have set up a point 
4 program and Dr. Henry G. Bennett, presi¬ 
dent of Oklahoma A. & M. College, has been 
placed at its head—a program nobly con¬ 
ceived and ably headed. The Congress, with 
some reluctance, voted an appropriation of 
38,000,000 to put it into effect. Immediately 
the plan was condemned as contributing 
dangerously to Inflation. 

What is it that really brings about infla¬ 
tion? 1 have here a chart prepared by the 
Rational Bank of Commerce of Chicago. It is 
their 1050 chart of business booms and de¬ 
pressions since the beginning of our national 
history. One fact is made unquestionably 
clear. The cheapening of the dollar—which 
is. of course. Inflation—^has come in connec¬ 
tion with and as a direct result of war, in par¬ 
ticular World Wars I and II. Starting its 
subnormal trend in mid-1917, the dollar had 
plunged to 69 cents by 1920. After regaining 
its strength through the thirties, the down¬ 
grade began again in 1941 and by 1949 had a 
comparative value of 69 cents. It is our ex¬ 
penditure for war that is bleeding us eco¬ 
nomically white. Tet this year our appropria¬ 
tions for defense have risen at the last report 
I noted, to the sum of 471,000,000,000. That's 
a little over a million dollars every 7^ min¬ 
utes, day and night, for 1 year. That means 
that in 1 hour we spend more for arms than 
the entire world spends In a whole year for 
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meeting the problems of hunger through the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, or in 
combating disease through the World 
Health Organization. Yet these are the only 
world-wide organizations set up to cope with 
the issues which arc the breeders of war and 
the spawning ground of communism. 

In the light of all this, to denounce ex¬ 
penditures for point 4 as unwarranted and 
foolish is much as though we planned a 
malarial control program with the slogan, 
"Billions for swatting mosquitoes, but not 
one cent for draining swamps'* Yet it is 
the swamps that breed the mosquitoes. And 
point 4, not yet adequate, is nevertheless a 
step in the right direction and deserving of 
our earnest prayers and substantial support. 
We need a technical assistance program ag¬ 
gressive and vigorous enough to make a real 
impact on today’s need. 

8. In the third place, and of central Im¬ 
portance, this program must be shot through 
with the spirit of Christ. 

We can send the wrong people to do the 
right Job—and fall completely. That is why 
I should like to see this program taken in 
hand, sponsored and underwritten in a large 
part by the churches. The church is an in¬ 
ternational institution, wedded to no one 
culture and subservient only to the high 
demands of Almighty God. Where the 
church is vital she exercises a bond of unity 
which transcends all other lives. She has the 
commission to undertake this task and the 
organization to effect it. And she can, if 
she will, do it better than any or all govern¬ 
ments. The question is: Does she have the 
passion and the will to do it? 

If she does attempt it, she will need vastly 
to expand her missionary program and to 
give a new definition to the term ‘‘mission¬ 
ary.’’ The Christian evangel would have to 
be carried by teachers, engineers, mechanics, 
nurses, writers, and technicians. The sav¬ 
ing "good news” would be presented by 
teaching men to read, helping them build 
dams, showing them how better to cultivate 
their soil, care for their health—in short, 
how to rise out of their ignorance, disease, 
and misery. It would be the imposition of no 
particular culture. It would be the unfold¬ 
ing of a way of life, as Laubach has said, in 
a spirit of Christian love and democratic 
frlendllnesa—and It would stop communism 
cold. 

It would call for a greatly Increased sup¬ 
port of the missionary program. If we send 
100,000 such workers into these fields, it 
probably will cost the average church mem¬ 
ber around $60 annually—as compared to the 
$1.25 he now pays. Let u? not forget, how¬ 
ever, that we will each spend this year be¬ 
tween $450 and $500 for arms. Perhaps It 
will be argued that this is all the more rea¬ 
son why we cannot be expected to make an 
Increased outlay in any other direction. But 
the point is that somewhere, somehow, we 
must break through this vicious circle of re¬ 
current wars. Somehow we must interrupt 
the process that requires us to send our sons 
and our sons’ sons to stain the world’s battle¬ 
fields with their blood. Suppose, for such 
a purpose, we do have to pay more. Surely 
sacrifice and heroism Is not to be required 
merely of the young. Actually, if we choose 
to put a dime for constructive ends along 
Bide every dollar we spend for destructive 
ends, the day will come when the dollars now 
spent for death will buy more abundant liv¬ 
ing for us all. But we’vo got to begin. 
We’ve got to sacrifice. We’ve got to match 
heroism with heroism. 

There are men of means and intelligence 
listening to me this morning. They have 
proved what they can do for themselves, for 
their families, and for their communities. 
This is the hour when, under God. they need 
to rise and show what they con do lor their 
world. And there are able and talented 
young people hearing me who ought now to 
dedicate their talents to this high, holy, and 
absolutely necessary task. It is a sad and 
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BOberins fact that, in tba last 30 years since 
communism began Its militant march, the 
missionary enterprise has dwindled and re<^ 
treated. In more than one major denomina¬ 
tion of Protestantism there actually are 
fewer full-time mlaslohsrles today than 
there were 30 years ago. Shall we not pick 
up that faltering banner and Justify our very 
own reason for existence? 

Perhaps you wonder why I feel this so 
deeply. Let me tell you one of the reasons. 
A group of us were moving up a hill In the 
Philippines one day through the driving rain. 
Suddenly a mortar shell burst squarely on 
top of UB. The lad directly behind me was 
mortally wounded with a piece of shrapnel 
directly through bis heart As I held him in 
my arms and tried unsuccessfully to stanch 
the spurting blood, the whole csruel waste of 
it all swept over me. Here was this lad. a 
farm boy from Tennessee. He had Joined 
our outfit only 2 weeks earlier and thj night 
before we went into this sector his mall had 
caught up with him Amid all the wonder¬ 
ful words from his loved ones was a letter 
from nls draft board. He showed it to me 
ruefully. It informed him that after due de¬ 
liberation, the board had decided to classify 
him ftB rV-P He waft the oiily able-bodied 
man on the farm of his parents and so he was 
exempt. But the boy had tired of waiting, 
and stung by the taunts of some of his 
neighbors, had enlisted. After basic train¬ 
ing he had been sent out to us as an infan¬ 
try replacement. And now he lay dying in 
m'y arms. That night, as I lay In my muddy 
fox hole, I asked God why that boy had been 
taken and I had been spared. Perhaps it was 
a foolish question. But split seconds before 
he was hit I stood exactly where he had 
stood. Why was I spared? I don't know. 
But I was. and I vowed I would do all 1 cotild 
to keep this thing from happening again. 
Perhaps I've failed. Surely somebody has. 
As I go my way in safety and comfort I feel 
now and then the lash of this adaptation of 
Eleanor Breed’s bitter poem; 

*'The young men die In battle. 

The old men sleep in bed. 

The tortured earth of Asia 
Is furrowed deep with red. 

The old men sat conferring 
With smile and scheme and lie. 

The old men made the blunders. 

Today the young men die.” 

hlUfit this go on? I have a kid brother 
and a ane nephew in the Air Corps. Another 
nephew Is entering the marines. My son Is 
approaching draft age. And many of your 
sons and nephews and husbands are even 
now In Korea and on the high seas. Is this 
all and always the answer? Has Jesus failed 
in that high mission He undertook? Is It 
not, in fact, we who have failed and are 

failing? 

Suppose the road out should prove costly. 
Is there any price higher than He paid? 
Is there any price higher than our sons are 
paying today? 

Let us go to o\ir knees and find our answers 
and rise to our feet determined by God's 
grace to make them effective. 


What WaVe Up Asrainst 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOR C.T0LLEFS0N 

or WASHmonON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23,1951 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appearing in the national naag- 
azlne of one of the great fraternal or¬ 
ganizations of America, the Fraternal 


Order of Eagles, is deserving of the at¬ 
tention of not only Members of Congress 
but of every patriotic citizen of our Na¬ 
tion. As a member of that order. I am 
pleased to insert it In the Concrxssional 
record: 

WHAT Wx'ar Up Aoaimst 

"An elephant is like unto a rope." observed 

the blind man. hl« bands graepliig the ani¬ 
mal’s tall. 

Communism Is an economic system, say 
some, pointing to Kremlin nationalization 
of Industry and collectivization of farming. 

'T perceive an elephant to toe a great tree," 
said the second blind man, hh arms locked 
about one of the animal’s legn. 

Communism Is a political tyranny, some 
tell U8. directing our attention to Its one- 
party state and elimination of opposition. 

"But I find an elephant to be a wall without 
doorway or windows,’’ commented the third 
blind one, his palms pressed against the 
huge body. 

Communism Is a military menace, experts 
tell ua, analyzing the armed forces axid 
strategic position of Soviet Russia and its 
satellites. 

"Thrice blind you must be," said the fourth 
of the blind men. as the elephant’s trunk 
rested on his shoulder, "for an elephant is 
nothing but a large serpent.’* 

Communism Is a spiritual challenge, wise 
ones tell us, pointing out Its assault upon 
religious and .^s denial of the freedom and 
dignity of the individual. 

The Atab tale of the four blind beggars 
from the land of Ind does not let V3 know 
Whether or not the four pooled their obser¬ 
vations to come closer to the truth of what an 
elephant is. We had better, for our lives 
and freedom depend upon It, combine the 
opinions of the experts tr learn, what we are 
up against lu the world today. 

For communism is a military organization, 
a political tyranny, an economic system, and 
a spiritual challenge to the rest of the world. 
No adequate defense can be constructed to its 
pattern for world-wide conquest and domina¬ 
tion until the free peoples recognize the 
fronts on which communism, fights and the 
weapons that Communists use. Until you, 
and people like you, are convinced that com¬ 
munism Is all of these things, the deluders 
who are its leaders and the deluded who are 
Its followers, may lull you to sleep while they 
contrive to seize a world by force. 

This total organization of a party and a 
series of nations to seize and hold political, 
economic, military, and thought control 
makes Communists in our midst the equiva¬ 
lent of air-borne troops dropped behind the 
line of battle by the enemy. Above ground 
or underground, they are participants In a 
World-Wide conspiracy to effect our defeat 
and destruction. 

Every Communist leader is an officer In 
the Kremlin’s shock troops. Every Com¬ 
munist Party member is s soldier in that 
army. Eagles join other patriotic groups in 
smashing their organization and destroying 
their Influence, not because they are Com¬ 
munists but because they are traitors. 


Help Liberate Hungary*—Huagariant 
Back Move for a New and Poiitive For¬ 
eign Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

OP WIBCONBIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 23, 1951 
Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 7 last, I introduced 


House Concurrent Resolution 110, ex¬ 
pressing the hopes of the American 
people for the early liberation of the 
Hungarian people from their present 
enslavement and for the early restora¬ 
tion of their basic human rights and 
freedoms. 

1 wish to set forth herein excerpts 
from some of the many responses I 
have received to this resolution: 

[Prom the Catholic Review of June 2&, 1961] 

The Kersten resolution, which the convic¬ 
tion of Archbishop Groesz now calls to 
public attention. Is a long and thoughtful 
condemnation of communism. 

Chicago, Ilx.., July 9,197J. 

Ab a displaced person who recently ar- 
Tived from Euxope's camps to this, my 
adopted country, to express my humble 
appreciation to you as the champion of the 
oppressed and enslaved Magyar people of 
that l.OOO-year-oW defender of Christianity 
and western civilization—Hungary. "You 
have expressed in your resolution the truth 
regarding the depraved end degrading acts 
of the Communist-controlled clique who 
retain power in Budapest and control 
Hungary with Russian bayonets. 

Dr. John Bokor. 


Bovs Town, Nbbr., July 15,1951. 

The introduction and publication of your 
resolution Is veritably a grand event, long 
ago expected by all Hungarians who within 
or beyond the boundaries of their country 
yearn for liberation and hope It comes true 
by the initiative and efficient assistance of 
the United States. 

Principles and alms of the Kersten resolu¬ 
tion are classic expressions of these great 
expectations and I may say that by return¬ 
ing my deep esteem and grateful obligation 
for their promotion I Just give a true voice 
to all Hungarian souls of good Intentions. 

Joseph Body. 


Miami, Fla., July 24. 1951. 

Let me assure you that everyone who came 
from Hungary and retained the loyalty that 
their mother taught them are grateful to 
you. I have read your resolution to the 
citizens of Miami over the WFEC Radio 
Btation. 

Stephen Bzabo. 


Elvhia, Ohio, July 14. 1951. 

Your Resolution 119, on the subject of 
Hungarian people, our natural allies against 
communism, was read and presented to the 
above church board at Its regular monthly 
meeting held July 7. 

We consider the Kersten resolution one 
Of the most pronounced and Informative 
presentations of the injustices being suffered 
by the peace- and freedom-loving people of 
present-day Hungary. 

Rev. L. C. Novak, 

Magyar Evangelical and Reformed Church. 


Toronto, Ontario, July 12,1951. 

I am one of the many who had t j leave 
my country, Hungary, because I could not 
believe in or stand the barbarlstlc Communist 
ideas and form of government. 

I thank you very much again and again 
for the Interest and admirable work on be¬ 
half of my people. 1 know this is hard work, 
but please don't forget many people need 
your help, and many bless you for it. 

Anna Albrecht. 

Imperial Bank of Canada. 


Chicago, III., July 16,1851. 
As secretary of the Hungarian (Magyar) 
Club of Chicago, I have the honor of ex¬ 
pressing to you the gratitude, approbation, 
and support of the entire membership for 
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the firm stand you have taken in the House 
Of Representatives in behalf of the benighted 
Hungarian pe<^le. 

Ton mity understand, ve beUeve, how 
greatly we applaud your high-minded action 
in presenting Resolution 119 to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the American people—not only 
because of our emotions with respect to a 
suffering people, but, Indeed, principally be¬ 
cause the dictates of reason demand such 
a stand as a notice to the world that the 
people of this country adhere to the prin¬ 
ciples of freedom, believe them to be uni¬ 
versal. and have the moral courage to offer 
aid and support for their furtherance. 

Theodors Busk. 

Secretary, Hungarian 
{Magyar) Club of Chicago. 

Mascoutah, lu... July 18, 1951. 

Sir: I bep you not to stop, and please do 
everything you possibly can for the sake 
of the Hungarian people and for the sake 
of people over here like I am; great souls 
like you are our only and last hope. Of 
course, X am convinced, that with great 
men behind us. like you are, the time must 
and will come when the Hungarian people 
will be free again. Let us hope It shall 
happen real, real soon. 

Mrs. Lester W. MusttEa. 

New York, N. Y., July 29, 1951. 

Please pardon me for writing to you In the 
Hungarian language. However, having ar¬ 
rived in the United States only 4 months 
ago as a Hungarian refugee. I have not been 
able to learn the English language so far. 

I read In the paper Amerlkal Magyar Neps- 
zava about your Interview with Mr Stephen 
E, Balogh. secretary general of the American- 
Hungarlan Federation. 

Your statement made in the couriie of this 
Interview will raise hope and confidence in 
the hearts of many thousands of Xlungarian 
refugees who have come to America that our 
unfortunate Hungarian homeland will 
finally be freed from the heaviest yoke of 
slavery known in the history of mankind, 
namely, the Slav-Bolshcvlst domination. 
Sir, already since many a decade we Hun¬ 
garians rcalieed and recognized clearly that 
bolshevism represents a danger threatening 
to engulf the whole world. 

JsMo SoanAH. 

Chicago, Iil., July 11, 1951. 

I have received the Congbessionax, Record 
with your remarks and resolution on the 
Hungarian people. It is simply wonderful. 
Every sentence of your speech Is right, and I 
hope those who heard it accepted it. 

Geza ZOLTANL 

Chicago, III., June 29, 1951. 

We, the undersigned Committee of Three, 
representing 60 Chicagoans who were until 
recently displaced persons In Europe, and 
who are ever grateful to this, our adopted 
country, for an opportunity to enjoy liveli¬ 
hood and freedom under the American flag, 
do hereby desire to express our gratitude to 
you for your Concurrent Resolution No. 119, 
expressing the hopes of this country for an 
early liberation of Hungary from their pres¬ 
ent enslavement and for the early restoration 
of the Magyar people’s basic human rights 
and freedoms, 

Elmer L. Obaba 
(And two others). 

Washington, D. C.. June 28, 1951. 

As an American citizen whose brothers, 
Bisters, and mother are behind the Iron cur¬ 
tain, I am very grateful for your active sup¬ 
port of and warm interest in the oppressed 
peoples behind the east-west border. Your 
Btatement to Mr. Balogh shows that you real¬ 
ize the problem is more than persecution of 
thoueands. that it concerns the American 
foreign policy Itself. 

B. Talbot XLardos. 


Atherton, Cbuip.. July 10, 1951. 

I heard and read that you are a very good 
friend of the Hungarian people and you fight 
against the communistic tyranny. 

I read you are making an effort to prevent 
the cruelty, which happen now in Hungary. 
Many, many thanks lor It. Ood bless you. 

Dr. Qeorgs Demexbr. 


Kulpmont, Pa., July 4, 1951. 

Your indictment against tide communistic, 
Russia-sponsored regime In Hungary is so 
forceful that 1 could not refrain from con¬ 
gratulating you. It presents the clearest and 
truest expose of the countless grievances of 
that nation that X have ever read. The deeds 
of brutality to which the henchmen of Rus¬ 
sia stoop In that land are. Indeed, an Intol¬ 
erable stench in the nostrils of every respect¬ 
able man. 

In the communistic philosophy of life the 
words are always wedded to action. Hence 
the secret of their success. I fear that 
until we furnish a positive physical evidence 
of our deep indignation we remain Just 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. X 
hope, however, that your noble-minded en¬ 
deavor will bear some fruit. 

Rev, Jos. J. C. Petrovits. 


New York, N. Y.. July 8,1951. 

Your resolution recalls to our minds Hun¬ 
gary’s present sad plight under Russia. 
Hungary will ever serve as an example of 
what happens when the great powers lack 
the common sense necessary to deal with the 
Soviet as she really la, a scheming and anti- 
religious power bent on destroying democracy 
and freedom for her own political and ma¬ 
terial advantage I believe that your reso¬ 
lution makes a big step in the right direction; 
that Is why wc Americans of Hungarian 
origin are and will ever be grateful to you. 

Dzszo Dx A. Balogh. 


New BarmswicK, N J., June 1951. 

I read In the Amerlkal Magyar Nepszava, of 
June 22, 1951, about the Interview which 
you have granted to Mr Stephen Balogh and 
which concerned Itself with the terrible 
tragedy that befell the innocent and helpless 
Hungarian people who sufler In Russian 
prisons. 

We look with confidence to the American 
people and through them to the civilized 
world that they will give help by all means 
at their disposal to the children and hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of adults who are drown¬ 
ing in the Russian awamp. May Ood bless 
all of you; expressing my gratelul thanks In 
the name of every Hungarian, 1 remain with 
patriotic greetings. 

J. T. Szirakt. 

Chicago, III., July 7,1951. 

1 am sure that 90 percent of the Hungarian 
people will bow their heads in gratitude for 
your Ejrtnpathy and good will toward them. 
Ood bless you. 

Frank Schmidt. 

New York. N. Y , July 5. 1951. 

This Is to acknowledge your memorandum 
about Hungary Indeed you have used the 
right words—^what else can I say? Please 
keep up the good will toward my poor birth¬ 
place. It I ever come to Washington. I bop© 
that I will have the privilege to call on you 
and thank you personally. 

Edmund J. Horwath, 
President, American Hungarian 
Chamber of Commerce. 

8 t. Louis, Mo., July 10,1951, 

Allow me to take this opportunity to ex¬ 
press our sincere thanks, in the name of our 
fellow members of the United American 
Hungarians of St. Louis, Mo., for your kind¬ 
ness. You raise your powerful voice to call 


attention on that unfortunate, liberty-loving 
Hungarian Innocent people, who are against 
their will forced and terrorized by Red Com¬ 
munists to slavery. 

NZCROLAe liABANlCa. 

Secretary, United American-Hun- 
garian Societies of St. Louis. 


Chicago, III., June 28, 1951. 

The South Side division of the American 
Hungarian Federation representing over 15,- 
000 Americans of Hungarian origin wishes 
to express its humble thanks to you for 
Concurrent Resolution No. 119 with respect 
to the reaffirmation of the faith of the fathers 
of our country and also for your championing 
of the cause of downtrodden Hungary where 
thousands of Its people are taken Into forced 
enslavement, exile, and torture chambers. 

John Matanyx, 

Pre.tident, South Side Division. Amer¬ 
ican Hungarian Federation. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 

Our organization composed of 18 societies, 
churches, end lodges in this community at 
a mass meeting of its members, went on 
record in thanking you for your interest 
shown to the people of Hungarian ancestry. 

By resolution duly affirmed at the meeting, 
sincere thanks have been extended to you, 
as It is very seldom we have an able man 
such as yourself acknowledge the problems 
and magnificent history of our mother coun¬ 
try which has always been composed of lib¬ 
erty-loving people even though at the pres¬ 
ent time it Is under communistic domina¬ 
tion. 

American Hungarian Federation 
OP Churches and Societies or 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

By John Gobes, Secretary. 


Columbus, Ohio. 

The officers and members of branch 69, of 
the American Hungarian Federation, read 
and studied with great lntere.st House Con¬ 
current Resolutions 116 and 119. The spe¬ 
cial meeting, held on June 29, at Columbus, 
Ohio, unanimously resolved to express our 
gratitude for the noble work you are doing. 
We respectfully urge you to continue your 
fight for the restoration of freedom and hu¬ 
man rights In Hungary and in the other 
Soviet satellite countries. 

Joseph Podor, 

President. 


Chicago, 111 ., June 28, 1951. 

Chicago North Side division of the Amer¬ 
ican Hungarian Federation, representing 
o\er 6,000 Chicagoans of Hungarian descent, 
desire to express Its deep appreciation to you. 
Congressman Kersten, for your noble re¬ 
affirmation of the faith of our founding 
fathers, and for expressing the hopes of the 
American people for the early liberation of 
the Magyar people from their present forced 
enslavement and the restoration of their 
basic human rights and freedom. What the 
Moscow-controlled government in Budapest 
is doing is In direct violation of the treaty 
concluded In 1946, and therefore your Con¬ 
current Resolution No. 119 gives us Ameri¬ 
cans of Hungarian origin renewed courage 
that something will be done to alleviate the 
sufferings of Hungary. Your noble services 
to humanity will long be remembered and 
cherished in the hearts of all freedom-loving 
Hungarians. 

John Blase, 

President, Chicago North Side Bi- 
vision, American Hungarian Fed¬ 
eration. 

Toledo. Ohio, June 26, 1951. 

The pastors and lay leaders of the Hun¬ 
garian community of Toledo, Ohio, at a mass 
meeting held June 25, 1961, oxpref.s to you 
their gratitude lor the wholehearted support 
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In your effort to defend the rights of the 
Hungarian people against the oppression and 
inhuman treatment to which they are sub¬ 
jected by the Communists. We heartily en¬ 
dorse House Concurrent Resolutions 116 and 
119. 

Msgr. Elmsb Q. Eoiuk>ok. 


Washinoton, D. C„ July 6, 1951. 

The supreme council, the national execu¬ 
tive officers, the district and local branch 
leaders of the Hungarian Reformed Federa¬ 
tion of America, representing an over-all 
membership of 30,000 citizens, wish me to 
express our heartfelt gratitude for House 
Concurrent Resolutions 116 and 119. and 
urge you to continue the good fight for the 
peace of the United States of America and 
for the liberation of Communist-dominated 
Hungary. We are very proud of your good 
efforts. 

The Hungarian Bepormeo Federation 

of AMERICA. 

Rev. George B. K. Borsht. 


Seattle, Wash , July 9, 1951. 

I am very grateful for the copy of the Ker- 
sten resolution which I recently received. It 
is the finest and the best Informed paper I 
ever read on the subject since I master the 
Snglish. My American friends ask me very 
often questions about Hungary. The best 
way to give them the most competent Infor¬ 
mation would be to hand a copy of the reso¬ 
lution. Is It possible to get at least 60 
prints? 

Dr. D. Vasarhelti. 

East Chicago, Ino . July 9, 1951. 

Your resolution in behalf of the down¬ 
trodden Hungarian people deserves the pre¬ 
cise and everlasting gratitude for a real 
American who has the courage and ability 
to speak lor the truth. If we only had 
more men of distinction who could see the 
light, maybe we would have real peace In 
this world. Justice Is the foundation of 
everything. External disturbances shall not 
bring us peace or settled conditions. Preach¬ 
ing false theories will lead us to disruption 
and upheavals. May God preserve America 
from this scourge. God may preserve those 
who have the courage and blessings for tell¬ 
ing the truth. 

Most respectfully yours, 

Jos S Kovach. 

Hawlet, Pa. 

We read in the Amerlkal Magyar Nepszava. 
American Hungarian people, of your activi¬ 
ty, for Hungary and for the Hungarian peo¬ 
ple who are in the Red Dlktatute. God 
may lead you in your activities. 

Dr. Andrew Balla. 


New Kensington, Pa. 

If the Congressman will continue to stand 
for the truth and to fight for Justice in the 
interest of the oppressed Hungarians, God 
will reward his efforts with material and 
spiritual gifts In this world as well as In 
Heaven. 

The time is approaching, and also the 
elder ones among us will live to see It, when 
the Hungarian nation will again be able to 
give a helping hand to the nations of the 
world In reaching the goal that everybody 
might enjoy bis due share of a happy, peace¬ 
ful life. 

Peter Hadikpalvx. 


CHICAGO, III., July 29, 1951, 
Your clear-headed, courageous, and ener¬ 
getic efforts to enlighten the American people 
about the abhorrence and wanton disregard 
of every principle of right and decency by 
the Red usurpers in Hungary constitutes a 
highly valuable patriotic public service In 


behalf of our American people because, as 
you have done in your splendid speech, you 
Illustrate by livlxig examples, existing In 
Hungary, the true and horrid nature of a 
Yalta-created “government by broad repre- 
8entatlon“ In reality the true and horrid 
nature of communism. 

Joseph C. Canady. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 

The John Calvin Church and Sick Benefit 
Society of Bridgeport. Conn., is taking this 
opportunity to express Its most sincere grat¬ 
itude to you for that noble Chrlstlan-llke 
speech and resolution which you delivered 
in the House of Representatives on June 20. 
1961, In behalf of the oppressed Hungarian 
people In Hungary. 

Please be assured that your continued ef¬ 
forts merit the admiration of every Ameri¬ 
can of Hungarian descent. 

May God bless you In your noble work here 
and abroad for liberty and peace. 

Loms Kardos, 

Secretary, Hungarian Evangelical and 
Reformed Church of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Toronto, Canada, July 5. 1951. 

I was deeply touched to learn that you 
take interest In the Hungarian affairs and 
that you feel and understand this nation’s 
hardships and struggles. 

It Is such a good feeling that we are no 
more alone and forgotten, there is some¬ 
body who cares for this little, but heroic 
nation. 

Thank you very much for your under¬ 
standing and I know you will do your ut¬ 
most to help Hungary In their struggles. 
God bless you. 

Valeria Lomdl. 

Sturtevant, Wis., July Jl, 2951, 

As an American-born Hungarian I want to 
express the hope of helping the Hungarian 
people from their present enslavement and 
for the early restoration of their human 
rights and their freedom from communism 
and all the cruelty that is going on there. 
Please do all you can for those poor Hun¬ 
garians over there in Europe, Thank you, 
John D. Kovach, Jr. 


Franksville, Wis., August 1951. 

I am expressing myself as thousands are 
doing and thousands have done already. I 
am writing to liberate the Hungarian people 
from their present enslavement and for the 
early restoration of their basic human rights 
and freedoms. To wipe out the communism 
from Hungary. 

Joe Klaus. 

Chicago, 111. 

As national president of the American 
Hungarian Federation permit me to express 
the appreciation and gratitude of the Fed¬ 
eration on your Concurrent Resolution 119. 
• • • The Inhuman practices committed 

in Budapest In enslavement of thousands of 
Hungarians Is in direct violation of the 
treaty of 1946, and we urge your endeavors in 
behalf of the humanity of Hungary and in 
the Interests of the democratic Ideals upon 
which this, our Nation, was founded. 

Daniel Szantay, 

National President, American Hun- 
garian Federation. 


Washington. D. C, 

Please accept my deepest and sincerely 
heartfelt thanks for your magnificent at¬ 
tempt to help that unfortunate people. 

Only yesterday I received a letter from my 
only sister, living now In Hungary, who Is 
now the wife of a retired colonel of the army. 
She wrote the few lines weeping and says 
farewell to us, who for some years were able 


to help them from here, writing as one who 
goes to the death cell or gallows. It seems 
certain that they will be driven away from 
their modest home and taken to some con¬ 
centration camp, not being allowed to take 
with them anything. 

Rev. Edmund Vasvary, 

The Hunganaii Reformed Federation 
of America. 

New York, N. Y, 

Your resolution and extension of remarks 
were received with greatest interest and 
deepfelt gratitude not only by all Hun¬ 
garians living on free soil but by free mem¬ 
bers of every nation now languishing under 
Soviet yoke. 

Msgr. Joseph Kozi Horvath, 
Executive Committee of the Hun¬ 
garian National Council. 


To Explore Union 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 

OF MASBACHUaETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I should like to include the following 
editorial from the Providence Journal of 
Friday. August 3. 1951: 

To Explore Union 

As supreme commander of the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty Organization forces In Europe, 
Genera] Eisenhower occupies a position 
which is unique In the military history of 
the world. He was chosen by the common 
consent of a dozen governments. But be¬ 
cause the NATO countries are bound together 
only in an alliance of sovereign states, Elsen¬ 
hower Is a military commander with no effec¬ 
tive civil authority above him. 

A less sensitive democratic and more am¬ 
bitious man might relish this circumstance 
and seek to take advantage of It. General 
Eisenhower on the contrary, earnestly de¬ 
sires Improvements In the NATO machinery 
which will place his own military command 
In proper subordination to centralized civil 
authority effectively representing the nations 
he Is serving. 

This arresting picture of the problems be¬ 
hind the NATO command and of General 
Elsenhower’s personal reaction to them was 
painted recently before a congressional com¬ 
mittee by the long-time American prophet 
of Atlantic union, Clarence Strelt, portions 
of whose statements are reprinted elsewhere 
on this page. Mr. Strelt, who testified in 
support of the pending mutual-security bill, 
was newly returned from Europe, where he 
had talked at length with General Eisen¬ 
hower. 

The MacArthur controversy, Mr. Strelt re¬ 
ported, struck Europeans as "a sharp object 
lesson in the difficulty of keeping the mili¬ 
tary subordinate to the civil by diplomacy." 
No one was more sensitive to this reaction 
than General Elsenhower, who thereafter 
“leaned backward to confine himself to the 
purely military side of his office." 

But this wise and necessary reaction on 
the part of tho NATO commander aggra¬ 
vated the practical difficulties inherent In his 
position as the military agent of 12 sovereign 
governments. Responsible to a council on 
which each nation has an equal voice and 
which has power only to recommend ac¬ 
tion. General Eisenhower Is like a man In a 
boat In the Atlantic Ocean without oars and 
without any helm. 
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Wlukt tbe NATO commander needa. ob¬ 
viously. is a man ccAmbIv* and effective polit¬ 
ical authority above him. Progress is being 
made in that direction. The recent tenta¬ 
tive agreement of five MATO countries to form 
a common army vrith oentralieed ministries 
of defense and finance is a long step torvrard. 

The question ie whether such idans go far 
enough. Great Britain and the Scandina¬ 
vian countries would not parUelpate in the 
common army plan. Neither would the 
United States. Yet Blsenhower serves them 
all. 

Mr. Streit’a answer is Atlantic Union—or¬ 
ganic consolidation of ail of the NATO coun¬ 
tries along federal lines. But he recognizes 
that no such revolutionary move can come 
overnight. All he asks is that Congress pass 
the long-pezuilng resolution for an Interna¬ 
tional conference to explore the possibllitieB 
of union. 

This would commit no one to anything. 
The sole object would be to examine the pos¬ 
sibilities, the advantages—and the llmlta- 
tlonsr—of federal union. We agree with Mr. 
Strelt that the time Is ripe fur such a study. 


ContribfflioD of Ltbor to Americm 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WIST VUKUMU 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 24, 1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the text of 
the address which I delivered before the 
annual convention of the West Virginia 
State Fedcratikm of Labor at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.. on August 23, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

It always gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to speak to the American Federation of Labor. 
We are old friends, and it is always good to 
be with old friends. 

You are old friends of whom I am very 
proud. 1 know of no group of people In 
this land of ours, either coUectively or indi¬ 
vidually, who are stronger backers of our 
Nation, our Government, and our way of life 
than American trade-unionists. 

You have proven your devotion over the 
yean. You have proven It in good times and 
you have proven it In times of strife. You 
have been the backbone of democracy In the 
United States. 

I know you have. You know you have. A 
grateful Nation knovra you have. 

You have proven your belief in this land 
of oiurs and Its Institutions many times. You 
have proven It especially In your never-ceas¬ 
ing fight against communism and nazlsm 
and every form of dlctatonhip over the minds 
and the bodies of men. 

It was the production of American labor 
which made it posalble for ua to throw back 
and defeat the aggresetve hordes of Hitler. 

It Is the production of American labor 
which is making It possible for us to hold 
and strongmen the free world against com¬ 
munism. 

American labor has been In the fight 
against communism for a long time. 

You know the causes of communism and 
the cures. You know that the way to fight 
It la not by undermining American institu¬ 
tions and freedoms. You know that the way 


to fight it is not by making wild and Irre- 
qponalble charges. 

You. who have been In the fight a long 
time, know that communism breeds In the 
alums of cltlee. It breMls in the bitterness 
of approaching hunger. It grows like a 
mushroom on the dunghill of eheap labor, 
in the neglect of basic human rights. 

The causes of communism have long been 
well known to organized labor, and organ¬ 
ized labor has long known how to act effec¬ 
tively against the dangers of communism. 

Labor Is fighting ccanmunlsm at the 
ground level, and it is slinging communism 
where It hurts. 

Organized labw has led In the fight for 
better working conditions, better housing, 
health insurance, social security, and other 
benefits for all citizens. 

It is my firm belief that organized labor 
In the United States has done more than 
any other single group to defeat communism 
in this country and throughout the free 
world. The trade-unions of the United 
States have been active in bolstering the 
struggling anti-Communi&t unions in Eu¬ 
rope. Bepresentatlves of your great federa¬ 
tion have gone Into Western Europe and have 
beaten the Communists at every turn. 

The A. F. of L is actively engaged In pro¬ 
tecting the freedom of wcffkers everywhere, 
in strengthening their bargaining power. In 
helping workers win a higher standard of 
living and a place of dignity in the commu¬ 
nity—In other words. In helping workers of 
the free world withstand the blandishments 
of communism. 

As part of our fight against this menace 
to world freedom, yoiur Government and 
many private groups ere bringing to this 
country workers from other lands in the free 
world. Bach of you can do a great deal to 
make these visitors to our land feel at home 
and to show them why we prize democracy 
so highly. By helping these visitors see the 
real America and the American way of life 
as you live it, each of you can take a more 
active part in the fight for aurvlval. You 
can teach freedom. You can teach democ¬ 
racy. 

Take these visitors into your homes and 
Into your union meetings Arrange for them 
to sit in on your grievance and collective- 
bargaining sessions. Take them to civic 
functions such as PTA meetings. Show them 
local government and politics In action. 
That Is the way to teach freedom. That Is 
the way to teach democracy. Teach it by 
helping our foreign guests live it as you do, 
day by day. 

We all know that there la also the ma¬ 
terial side of our fight for peace. On this 
front American labor has made its greatest 
contribution to protect this land we love. 
Labor has fought Incessantly for peace but 
when the chips have been down and our na¬ 
tional Integrity and security has been 
threatened the laboring man and woman 
have stood shoulder to shoulder with our 
soldiers in the field. 

Hitler misjudged you on this score. Even 
while Fortress Europe crumbled around his 
head he considered democracy weak and 
those of us who believed in its principles 
soft. Democracy is not weak. Tbe Ameri¬ 
can people are not soft. American labor 
proved this In World War n. 

While our Army, Navy, Marines, and Air 
Force chalked up vlctc »7 after victory over 
the **8upermen’* American labor won battle 
after battle on the production line. Ameri¬ 
can workera are the unsung and unbemedaled 
heroes of our victory over the Axla Powers, 
and no one should forget it. 

I could tell many stories of the sacrlflcee 
made by the men and women who kept the 
supplies rolling to our men in the front lines, 
hut time is limited. There is, however, one 
little-known Incident—one battle of produc¬ 
tion—which stands out as a shining example 
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Of What ftree labor In a free land can and will 
do to protect their freedom. It is a story 
of a battle In a far-away land that was won 
primarily by the hands of American work¬ 
men. It is the story of a Job that “couldn’t 
be done.” 

In early 1943 tbe wily fox of the desert, 
Gorman Field Marshal Rommel, chopped the 
British African armored forces to bits. 
When tbe dust of battle had settled only 70 
tanks remained out of an original force of 
300. Tobruk had fallen and the Afrlka Korps 
stood before El Alameln. Hitler was elated. 
"Cairo will be ours within a month," he de¬ 
clared. But he failed to comprehend wh.it 
American labor could do. 

Franklin Roosevelt, however, knew the 
working man and woman. He knew what 
industry In our coimtry could produce; he 
knew that it would produce "Hold on. 
Fight for time. Count on us," was his 
solemn pledge 

In early 1942, If you will remember, our 
own war production was in its Infancy. It 
was barely beginning to roll But this did 
not lessen President Roosevelt’s belief In the 
abilities of America’s labor force. He put 
the problem In the hands of American in¬ 
dustry—labor and management. 

Local union and management leaders in 
the principal Sherman tank plant were called 
in and the situation explained This was a 
fight for e.'tlstence. For the next 9 days and 
nights, through holiday and weekend with¬ 
out a let-up, the battle against time went on. 
Every worker spent at least 14 hours a day 
on the Job—^many of them wenrked 20 hours 
straight without rest. Naturally, fatigue be¬ 
came terrific. The Injury rate rose above the 
norma) percent of casualties suffered In bat¬ 
tle. But not one worker asked to be relieved. 
Not one worker let his country down. The 
original plan had called for 250 tanks, the 
quota was doubled Along with this, extra 
guns, howitzers, tank destroyers, and ammu¬ 
nition were produced. These were speeded 
to the weary soldiers of the British Eighth 
Army In North Africa. 

For six long weeks of bitter desert fighting 
the tanka, produced by American labor on 
that job that couldn’t be done, spearheaded 
the attack. The guns produced by the men 
and women in our factories stopped the Ger¬ 
mans in their tracks. And for the first time 
turned a German victory into defeat; making 
the beginning of the end of Hitler's Third 
Belch. 

This was only one job. This Is only one 
example of the ability and productivity of 
American labor. It Is only one example of the 
great debt that Is owed by this Nation to Its 
vast labor force. It is only one example of 
how labor won the battle of production dur¬ 
ing tbe last war. But it is a vivid example, 
and one that will long be remembered. 

Again today tbe American worker la being 
called upon to help protect oiu freedom. 
And again today they have accepted the chal¬ 
lenge. They are accompUahing the un¬ 
dreamed of task of producing for a duel 
economy; one for the needs of the civilian 
population, to keep their standard of living 
high and raise It still furthor, and the other 
to keep our defenses strong and to further 
strengthen them. This is s tottgh job but 
a job labor can do. 

Since we have drawn tbe line in Korea 
against Communist aggression, our defense 
activity has grown by leaps and bounds. It 
is going to grow still further. We are going 
to have a three-and-a-half-million-man 
standing army. 

We are going to produce 60,000 airplanes, 
35,000 tanks and over 300,000 jet en^es a 
year. And we are going to do this without 
seriously disrupting our civilian economy. 
It will be hard w(»k. It will mean sacrifices. 
But we will do it. 

To keep our defense machinery supplied 
and to meet civilian demands our steel pro¬ 
duction is being raised. Within 18 months 
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ire are going to produce 118,000.000 tone of 
teel a year. Rueslan slave labor, of greater 
lumber than our own work force, has been 
ible to produce the staggering total of 27,- 
)00.000 tons of this vital defense material 
jer year, 

We are going to raise our electrical out¬ 
put 30 percent and double our production 

aluminum. We are going to step up our 
production In all other fields. 

We are serving notice now to all would- 
be world conquerors that America is ready, 
her people are ready, and her Industry is 
ready. We are ready to aacrlflce if we must, 
to fight if need be, and to give of oiir ma¬ 
terial wealth and our very lives to keep 
freedom alive. The Hitlers of the past have 
disbelieved us and they have perished along 
with their ideologies. Let the Hitlers of 
the present take notice that we are a united 
people and the world’s most powerful nation. 
Let them take note that we seek peace at 
all times. But let them fully understand 
that we will never give up one lota of free¬ 
dom to maintain this peace. 

Now our dual economy is going to produce 
many problems but problems that we can 
and must solve. 

One of these problems Is manpower. To 
maintain our national seciulty and to con¬ 
tinue our economic stability we are going to 
have to use our human resources to a maxi¬ 
mum extent. This Involves providing man¬ 
power for the Armed Forces In sufficient 
numbers and with the mental, physical, and 
occupational qualifications necessary to 
maintain a strong fighting machine. It also 
means providing manpower for producing 
the materials and services necessary to sup¬ 
port the Armed Forces, to meet our commit¬ 
ments of aid to other free nations, and to 
support the civilian economy. 

To meet these requirements there are 
certain definite things that we all are going 
to have to do; certain things that organized 
labor can do. 

We are going to have to constantly In¬ 
crease our manpower potential through the 
further training of workers. We can do that 
through increased apprenticeship programs 
and additional training and education of 
workers already on the Job and those who 
will enter industry for the first time. 

American labor and management have done 
a marvelous Job In the mutual operation 
of apprenticeship programs to provide more 
skilled workers for the Job ahead. The re¬ 
sults are easy to see. These programs have 
produced the best craftsmen In the world. 
Craftsmen of the type we need to keep 
strong. We can all do more though to pro¬ 
mote this type of training. We need all the 
skilled workers we can get and if we are 
to have them when we need them we have 
to start training them now—not when It 
may be too late. I know that labor will keep 
up its support of apprenticeship and will 
Increase this support as our defense effort 
swings Into higher gear. 

To meet oui- manpower requirements we 
not only ore going to have to train new 
workers and Improve the skills of those 
presently employed, we are gtlng to have to 
protect the workers while they are on the 
Job. It doesn't do much good to train a man 
or woman and then have them Injured or 
killed on the Job. That is just plain waste. 
Waste we can ill afford. 

For years, organized labor has taken the 
lead in the development of safety devices 
and standards. It has worked unceasingly 
for more safety legislation and has encour¬ 
aged the growth of safety-mlndedness on 
the part of employers. As time goes on and 
production increases, safety will become even 
more important. It Is up to each of us, not 
the other guy, to practice safety. 

When you speak of safety It always brings 
up the problem of those who have been 
injured on the Job and are now physically 


handicapped. In these unfortunate persons 
lies a vast source of manpower—manpower 
we need desperately to meet our defense 
production demands. We are going to have 
to make every effort to make room at the 
Katlon's work benches for those persons who 
are capable of good work in spite of their 
physical impairments. 

Of all the groups Interested in employ¬ 
ment of physically handicapped workers, 
none should have a more valid interest than 
those who labor in our plants and factories. 

As has been proved many times, the labor¬ 
ing man has a great human compassion for 
all those In our vast army of physically 
handicapped people. But he has an even 
greater compassion for those men and women 
who must fight for a place in our labor force, 
despite their handicaps, 

Because he works with his hands as well a» 
his brains, the laboring man has a deep 
understanding of the fight of the physically 
handicapped to make and to hold lor them¬ 
selves a place in the productive and eco¬ 
nomic scheme of things. 

The President's Committee on Employ¬ 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, a part 
of the United States Department of Labor, 
conducts, in cooperation with labor, man¬ 
agement. and public and private agencies, 
educational and Informational programs de¬ 
signed to bring about greater equality of op¬ 
portunity In employment for the physically 
handicapped. 

The program of the President’s committee 
has the full support of the A. F. of L. Presi¬ 
dent William Green has said: 

“The physically handicapped should be en¬ 
couraged to serve where opportunity pre¬ 
sents itself for them to do so, and labor and 
management should cooperate in helping to 
create work opportunities for handicapped 
individuals, 

“It is the purpose and policy of the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor to cooperate In as 
full a measure as possible In the promotion 
and achievement of these worthy objectives." 

Yes, to get the manpower we are going to 
need to keep our defense and economy 
strong, we are going to have to train workers 
and we are going to have to look to every 
source of workers. 

We are going to build our defenses so 
strong that no one will dare threaten us. 
We are doing it now and will continue to do 
so. But we must realize that there are 
dangers to our welfare at home as well as 
abroad. We must guard against losing our 
standard of living even while we protect it. 

In a dual economy that we are planning 
the needs of the military naturally must 
come first That means that we are going 
to have fewer new automobiles, refrigerators, 
washing machines, television sets, and other 
civilian goods than we might have In normal 
times. It means that all of us are going to 
have money to spend but fewer things to 
buy. This condition is the first step to In¬ 
flation. 

To win against our enemies we are going 
to have to stahlllze our economy as well as 
build our defenses. We are going to have to 
win on the home front before we can hope 
to win elsewhere. American labor knows as 
all citizens know that the home front fight is 
a bitter one. The forces of the special in¬ 
terests are well organized. They are at¬ 
tempting, and have been somewhat success¬ 
ful, to lull the American people to sleep 
with their cry of the “voluntary way being 
the American way." By this 1 suppose they 
mean that you and I should voluntarily 
accept an inflationary condition so that they 
can profit. Well, we won’t do it. 

We have seen bow this voluntary way 
works. We have seen how the special In¬ 
terests have voluntarily helped themselves at 
the expense of the rest of the Nation. We 
have seen what voluntary means when we 


try to buy meat for our families. It means 
we can voluntarily do without or pay the 
outrageous prices set by the special Interests. 

Have any of you ever received anything 
voluntarily from these special Interests; 
either fairer wages, shorter hours, better 
working conditions, or anything? Of course 
you haven't and you won’t. These special 
Interests, and all of you know who I mean, 
are going to have to be controlled now as in 
the past. 

The new National Production Act shows 
what happens when special Interests are at 
work. Oh, they helped pass an act all right. 
But it was an act designed to help them and 
not you, The President tried to strengthen 
the old defense production law, and I tried 
to strengthen It. to give some measure of 
protection to all the people, to stop Inljatlon, 
and to see that everyone received a fair share 
of the national production. 

The reactionary spokesmen for the special 
Interests that are in Congress ignored the 
advice of the President, his top economic 
advisors, and even the clear thinking mem¬ 
bers of their own group, and wrote a bill 
which protects no one but themselves. 

It is a bill that eventually will wreck price 
and wage controls. It will raise celling 
prices for the manufacturer, the wholesaler, 
and the retailer. It prohibits the Govern¬ 
ment from reducing the price of beef to a 
point where wo can all have a steak now and 
then, and it makes effective roll-backs ot 
other commodities practically impossible. 

This bill heralds the return of black mar¬ 
kets, meatless meals, high prices, lagging 
wages, and the terrible deprivation and 
frightful damage of a renewed inflation. 

None of us will have protection against 
the exploitation of the special Interests 
unless Congress repairs the damage done by 
the new Defense Act. I fought its passage 
and will fight for Its revision. The President 
fought for a strong controls bill, one that 
would protect us and our families. He 
signed the present one reluctantly 

nie special interests in their “voluntary" 
way are willing to let the whole defense 
program fall apart to achieve their ends 
They held up the emasculated defense pro¬ 
duction bill until the last minute and then 
presented the President with the choice of 
accepting it. for the time being, as it was, or 
letting the old law expire with resulting 
chaos and confusion. 

The President had no choice; ho signed 
this speclal-interest-conceived bill, but he 
urged the Congress to revise and strengthen 
the new law, point by point, to give our 
Government the tools it needs to fight infla¬ 
tion and build our defenses. 

I am going to continue to fight for a law 
that will protect all of the people of this 
Nation from exploitation I am going to 
continue to fight for a law that will protect 
you and your families from the dangers at 
home as well as those abroad. 

I ask you to Join me in this fight. 


American Foreign Policy in the Far East 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM F. KNOWLAND 

OF CALZF03NIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 24, 1951 

m. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an address on the subject 
American Foreign Policy in the Far East, 
delivered by me on August 17, 1951. at 
Chautauqua. N. Y. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. It Is 
a privilege to come here once again and to 
discuss the subject, American Foreign Policy 
In the Far East. If this same topic had been 
assigned prior to the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea in June of last year, I would have 
suggested that a question mark would have 
been necessary at the end of the speaking 
assignment. 1 doubt if there were any per¬ 
sons in the executive branch of the Oovern- 
ment who could have given a clear cut and 
satisfactory explanation of what our foreign 
policy in the Far Bast was at that time. 
Certainly a Member of the minority party 
could hardly have been expected to accept 
such a speaking assignment. 

For a period of more than BO years our 
foreign policy with relation to China had 
been fairly clear and consistent through both 
Republican and Democratic administrations. 
Its basic conception was to maintain an 
Independent China and to resist, by all dip¬ 
lomatic means available, various efforts to 
encroach upon or destroy the sovereignty of 
the people of China over their own land. 

Despite the efforts of some to paint ua 
as having Imperialistic ambitions In Asia, 
the facts speak for themselves and clearly 
show that the contrary is true. 

As a result of the Spanish-Amerlcan War. 
we had rather unexpectedly and reluctantly 
come Into a position of responsibility In the 
Philippines. Our efforts during the next 
four decades were directed toward prepar¬ 
ing the people of those islands to take over 
the responsibility of government for them¬ 
selves, looking toward the creation of the 
Philippine Republic which has now taken 
its place among the free nations of the world. 
Our Nation had played a part in the open¬ 
ing of Japan to trade and commerce with 
the west and the average American viewed 
with a mixture of Interest, admiration, and 
alarm the great military and economic prog¬ 
ress that nation made in a relatively short 
time. 

In 1904-5 it came as a surprise to many 
people that the Japanese naval and mili¬ 
tary forces could win such notable victories 
over imperial Russia. Through the good 
offices of President Theodore Roosevelt the 
Treaty of Portsmouth was negotiated and 
signed in 1905. To prevent an aggressive 
Japan from extending its domination from 
Manchuria southward, the United States in 
1941 risked and ultimately became involved 
In World War II. 

The rapid advance of the Japanese forces 
for a time Isolated us from our historic 
friend and ally. China, and forced our with¬ 
drawal from the Philippines, to whose de¬ 
fense we had pledged ourselves and from 
other island bases in the far Pacific, Dur¬ 
ing the entire period of the war, and up 
until the time of the Yalta Conference in 
February of 1945, we had a policy In the 
Far East, which was generally understood 
and. I believe, generally approved. 

That policy was to resist overt aggression, 
to win a victory over the aggressor, to restore 
to the Republic of China and to the Repub¬ 
lic of the Philippines the territory which had 
been taken from them by the aggressor and 
to restore peace to that important area of 
the world. 

The sacrifices made by many people In 
many lands was certainly not for the purpose 
Of substituting a Communist aggressor in 
place of a Japanese one. Yet. the record Is 
clear that the agreement made at Yalta 
played an Important part In the extension of 
Soviet power in Asia and the ability of In¬ 
ternational communism to win a great vic¬ 
tory in continental China. History will have 
a hard time justifying an agreement made 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
American people or of the American Con- 
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gress, which at the expense and without the 
knowledge of our historic friend and ally 
China, gave rights and areas which belonged 
to them, to the Soviet Union. 

From that time until the outbreak of hos¬ 
tilities in Korea, It was moat difficult to know 
Just what our far eastern policy was and 
what was motivating the action and inac¬ 
tion which has had such a catastrophic Im¬ 
pact. 

Our diplomats lost what our fighting men 
had won. A friend who had fought the ag¬ 
gression of Japan for 6 years was sacrificed 
to one which engaged in the war in the Far 
East for 6 days. 

In the Philippines we set out to help re¬ 
habilitate their war-torn economy and to en¬ 
able their government to once again take 
its place among the free nations of the world. 

In Japan, thanks to the leadership, vision 
and capacity of Qen. Douglas MacArthur, 
a nation whose inhabitants had been our 
enemies, were being reconstituted into our 
friends. While this was going on in two im¬ 
portant far eastern Island nations, China 
the key to the future of all of Asia was going 
down the drain of communism. 

Exactly contrary to the position we were 
taking in Europe, where we suggested that 
governments not form a coalition with the 
Communists, we were urging the Republic of 
China to take Communists into their gov¬ 
ernment. The Chinese have a saying that 
“you can't have coalition with a tiger unless 
you are inside the tiger.” For this reason 
they resisted both our sugge-tions and our 
pressures to form a coalition with the Com¬ 
munists When they refused, our Govern¬ 
ment placed an embargo for a period of about 
8 months against any arms and ammunition 
to the legally constituted Government of the 
Republic of China. During that same pe¬ 
riod of time the Soviet Union in Manchuria, 
as a part of the Yalta agreement, turned over 
captured Japanese arms and equipment to 
the Chinese Communists in large quantities. 
This, I believe, was the turning point in the 
Chinese civil war. 

The Soviet Union openly and loyally gave 
moral and military support to the Commu¬ 
nist forces of Mao-tse Tung. 

Our Government followed a vacillating 
policy of giving aid but refusing to give the 
type of supervision and support to the legal 
Government of China which they quite 
willingly gave to the legal Government of 
Greece. Our policy seemed to have been 
one of "scuttle and run" as far as China was 
concerned. This tragic phase reached its 
culmination in a series of acts by the execu¬ 
tive branch of our Government. The Chi¬ 
nese white paper issued on August 1, 1949, 
was a devastating blow aimed at a prostrate 
friend and was meant, I fully believe, to pave 
the way for a recognition of the Chinese 
Communist regime after the ice had been 
broken by India and Great Britain. On Jan¬ 
uary 6, 1950, the President of the United 
States in a public declaration made it clear 
that the Government of the Republic of 
China, which by then had withdrawn to the 
Island of Formosa, could no longer expect to 
receive any military aid from this country 
and on January 12.1950, In his speech before 
the National Press Club. Secretary Acheson 
made It clear that while we would fight to 
defend Japan or the Philippines against ag¬ 
gression, that both the Republic of Korea 
and the Island of Frnmosa were outside our 
line rf defense or responsibility. 

The men in the Kremlin and in Peiping 
must have Interpreted these signs as reason¬ 
able assurances that they could consolidate 
their victory in China and win a cheap vic¬ 
tory In Korea without too great a risk. 

Fortunately under our form of govern¬ 
ment neither the opposition party nor the 
press is under government control. 

The Issuance of the China White Paper 
being such a one-sided presentation was 
challenge in and out of Congress. The 


scuttle and run policy met resistance 
throughout the Nation, in Congress, in the 
press, and in the Defense Establishment. 

On December 23. 1949. In order to stem 
the growing criticism the State Department 
Issued one of the most remarkable confiden¬ 
tial documents ever issued by a responsible 
agency of the Government of the United 
States. With the technics one would ex¬ 
pect of a totalitarian nation, they set forth 
a line of propaganda which was contrary to 
the advice of the responsible defense au¬ 
thorities of this Nation and misrepresented 
the facts as to the Importance of Formosa 
to the strategic defense erf this Nation. 

When they were caught at this deceptioQ« 
they resisted for a period of 18 months the 
full facts from being revealed to the Con¬ 
gress or the country and it was not until the 
Joint Committee on Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations, by a vote of 15 to 9 in 
June of this year insisted on the memoran¬ 
dum being published, that the full facts 
and the extension of the deception was 
known to the Congress and the country. 

Despite warnings from responsible offi¬ 
cials in the Far East and from those who 
had been there and returned, the adminis¬ 
tration continued its fatal Chinese policy 
until overt aggression broke out In Korea on 
June 26 of last year. 

As a result of the bitter experiences of the 
Korean war, the criticism of the opposition 
party and the clear-cut testimony of the re¬ 
sponsible defense chiefs of this Nation at 
the hearings growing out of the MacArthur 
removal, steps have been taken which may 
salvage to some extent the damage done in 
that area of the world. ^ 

As a result of the Japanese Peace Treaty 
Conference in San Francisco, we should have 
despite the prospects of n Soviet filibuster, a 
Japanese peace treaty sometime during the 
month of September of this year. 

We have embarked upon a clear policy of 
giving both economic and military aid to 
the Republic of China on Formosa for the 
purpose of keeping that important strateglo 
Island out of unfriendly hands and Its 8,500,- 
000 free people from being enslaved by com¬ 
munism. 

We are giving arms aid to the non-Com- 
munlst forces of southeast Asia In an effort 
to try to prevent that Important area from 
falling to Communist domtnatln. 

Additional assistance is being given to the 
Government of the Philippines so that they 
may maintain law and order and Improve 
their economic position. Technical assist¬ 
ance and economic aid is being given to other 
nations of Asia so that they may have an 
opportunity of helping themselves to Im¬ 
prove their agriculture and industrial pro¬ 
duction for the benefit of their respective 
peoples. 

But this program is at best a holding op¬ 
eration. It is part of the over-all global 
containment program which has its counter¬ 
part in Europe and the Middle East. 

I believe that it will be most difficult to 
bring the operations against the Communists 
to a successful conclusion in Indochina as 
long as the Communists there have a com¬ 
mon frontier with Communist China. It 
must be remembered that the civil war In 
Greece was not brought to a successful con¬ 
clusion until access to Yugoslavia was denied 
to the Greek Communists. When they could 
no longer get supplies and reinforcements 
from acroes the border and retire there when 
necessary to strike again at some other part 
of the frontier, the forces of the Greek Gov¬ 
ernment with the equipment and advice 
from the United States were able to suc¬ 
cessfully conclude the operation. 

As long as all of continental China Is in 
the hands of Communists allied with the 
Kremlin the ultimate odds of saving Asia 
are stacked against the free nations of the 
world. 
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Oi'ven ft IHtle move time to liquidate non« 
Commuoiftt elemenu and to eonaoiklftte 
their poBitiOB on the mainland of China, 
the economic and military power of the So. 
Tlet Union plm China will ultimately he 
able to dominate all ot Asia on ttM conti¬ 
nent and perhaps the Island naUone of Ja¬ 
pan, the PhUlppinee, and Indonefila as well. 
This fact, as unwelcome as It may he to face, 
la one which no realistic person dare Ignore 
when the challenge to human freedom is so 
great. 

One only needs to \ocik at the map In the 
light of world events to realise how different 
the world picture would be today if that area 
labeled **China'* were under the control of a 
free and friendly government outside of the 
Communist orbit. 

BCany competent observers believe that the 
risk of Soviet aggression in Europe has grown 
In direct ratio to her success In protecting 
her Asiatic flank through a Communist 
China and a Communist North Korea. 

There are Indications that in our lifetime, 
Manchuria and North China may remain in 
the Soviet sphere, if Indeed they are not 
ultimately Incorporated in the Soviet Union. 
There Is hope, however, that in South and 
Central China there may still he an oppor¬ 
tunity for the non-Communlst Chinese to 
throw off the yoke which binds them and to 
restore to a part of their country at least 
the dignity and freedom which only a free 
China can have. 

There Is a growing realiaation throughout 
the country, as well as In the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government, that 
the menace of aggressive communism is 
global in character and that It does not make 
sense to close the door to communism in Eu¬ 
rope, if It is to be left wide open in Asia. 

Unfortimately, up until the Communist 
aggression from North Korea against the Re¬ 
public of Korea on June 25, 1050, there were 
too many of our people In and out of official 
life, who were either apathetic to the prob¬ 
lems (rf Asia or who followed a deliberate 
policy discounting its importance dei^te a 
full realization of what was going on there. 

Even after fighting between the North Ko¬ 
rean aggressors and the United Nations’ 
forces resisting aggression had taken place, 
with the obvloiiB material and moral sup¬ 
port of both Communist China and the So¬ 
viet Union, there was not a full appreciation 
of the nature of the conflict and of the Com¬ 
munist objectives. When the participation 
of the Chinese Communists became an es¬ 
tablished fact In October of last year, a fear 
psychosis seemed to grip many of our United 
Nations’ associates, who demanded a ’’peace 
at any price” formula In order to bring the 
conflict to a halt. 

Those who then and now favor a far 
eastern Munich, are willing to purchase a 
tempormry respite by admitting Communist 
China to the United Nations and to turn 
Formosa over to the Communist regime. 

They lose sight of the fact that If such 
pr(q;>osal8 could be accomplished It would be 
a tremendous victory for aggressive Commu¬ 
nists in Asia and throughout the world and 
would, I believe, assure the passage of most 
Of the rest of Asia Into the Communist orbit 
within 2 or 3 years at the most. 

These short-sighted ones fall to recognize 
the Communist approach to the problem 
which la that the "road to Paris is through 
Peking.” 

The recent Soviet acceptance of the in¬ 
vitation to attend the San Francisco Japa¬ 
nese Peace Treaty Conference may be for the 
several purposes of cUampUng the work of 
the conference, using it as a sounding board 
for Communist propaganda and to advance 
the cause of Communist China for United 
Nations membership and the posseaaalon of 
the ftrategio island of Formosa. I believe 


that thla pattern will be dearly reveaMI 
between now and the final signing o< the 
treaty some weeks hence. 

’The American people are entitled to the 
ftdl facts regarding the eontrllmtiozui made 
or offered in the eoftlecUve eNSurtty action to 
resist aggression in Korea. 

Four days after tlm aggreedotn started, the 
Government of tbs Republic of China, now 
on Formosa, offered the United Natlona 
33,000 troops. 

This la the approximate number con¬ 
tributed by all ol our United Nations’ allies 
a year after the outbreak of hostilities. 

Up to the present time, out of a United 
Nations’ membership of 00. only 10 nations 
have sent at offered to send combat forces 
to Korea. The United States has supplied 
apiuroKlnuitely 350,000 troops and the other 
nations who have troops in Korea have sup¬ 
plied approKlmately 10 percent of that num¬ 
ber. This is. I submit, not a fair contribu¬ 
tion of the burden at collective security. 

There are some people who are under the 
irapresalon that time is on the side of the 
free world. This is not necessarily so. 

On VJ-day In 1945 there were less than 
300.000,000 people behind the Iron curtain. 
Today there are over TOO,000,000 In the So¬ 
viet orbit. 

When World War 11 ended, the United 
States had an Army In being of great 
strength and battle tested. Our Air Force 
was preeminent and had no equal in num¬ 
bers or quality. Our Navy was the moat 
powerul in the world. This Nation alone 
possessed the atomic weapon and the atom¬ 
ic production capacity. 

Had we not been incumbered and compro- 
xnlaed by the secret agreements of Yalta, 
Tehran, and Potsdam, we had the oppor¬ 
tunity to insist that human freedom would 
be reestablished in Czechoslovakia. Poland. 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and all of 
Korea and that a nation which had been oiu 
ally such os China would be reestablished 
In lull authority over all of Its territory in¬ 
cluding Manchuria. 

Now, less than 6 years later, this Nation 
Is negotiating terms of a settlement at Kae¬ 
song with North Koreans and Chinese C<»n- 
znunist volunteers, which leaves the North 
Koreans In possession of most of the terri¬ 
tory they had before their aggression and 
leaves the Chinese Communist aggressor free 
to move elsewhere when he thinks the time 
Is right. 

Still outside Of the Communist orbit In 
Asia are approximately another one-half bil¬ 
lion people. These will remain under a con¬ 
stant threat of egression, which If success¬ 
ful will destroy their rights and liberties, 
but with the precedent now established that 
11 the aggreseor trtea and fails, be will be 
secure in his own territory to rehabilitate 
himself and try again at the time of his 
choice. It la a dangerous doctrine and one 
which may be costly to free men everywhere. 

There is real doubt as to whether this 
Nation can lor a period of 5 or 10 years carry 
the unprecedented burdens of its own De¬ 
fense Bstabllflhment and assume s Isrge part 
of the defense burdens of the rest of the 
free world without wrecking our economy 
and destroying the Initiative and produc¬ 
tivity which has made this Nation s great 
world power. Our present policies have 
made us ahnoBt the captive of Soviet 
strategy. They test us out with the Berlin 
blockade and we go to great expense and 
effort to offset. They engage In civil war in 
Greece and we move to the support of the 
Greek Oovernment. They threaten in Tur¬ 
key and In the Middle Saet and we tend 
aoUltary and economic suppUee to boleter 
the defenses of those countrlee. We be¬ 
come so preoccupied with Surope that China 
with her 450,000,000 people paeeee into the 
Soviet orbit and by eo doing jeopardizes a 


btlUon one hundred mlUton people and the 
vast fsBOureas of all Aeim 

Leaving the Initiative to the Com m u n i s ts 
may, in the end, either bring them or their 
satellites nilltary victory or destroy our eco¬ 
nomic system in the cold-war proeees. We 
must find an alternative that la wortmUe 
and wilt have the support of oeir own people 
and than of the free world. It must be a 
means of aniiating the support of those who 
want freedom but find themaelvea tempo¬ 
rarily behind the iron curtain. 

I am convinced that if we rally the force 
of freedom throughout the world, we can 
find toe means of gaining millions of allies 
who now are deep In Communist territory. 
Instead of international communism being 
able to disrupt the free nations of the world 
we sboold f^ the mesne at keeping the 
Communists so busy in their own backyard 
in Asia, Europe, and the Middle Bast, that 
stralna axkd stresses wilt develop and will 
crack the fabric of eonununiam and bring It 
crashing to the ground. In our own Nation 
Abraham Lincoln recogniaed that this Na¬ 
tion could not continue half slave and half 
free. In this age of the alrf^ane and the 
atomic weaptm it is doubtful if the world 
can remain half slave and half free. 

It was Lincoln who said: "Fellow citizens, 
we cannot escape hietory-<-the fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down in 
honor or dishonor to the latest generation. 
We. even we here have the power and bear 
the responslbfiity—in giving freedom to the 
slave we assure freedom to the free. We 
ehall nobly save or we shall meanly loee this 
last best hope of earth.” 

If we use the same courage and common 
sense that motivated the men who sat in 
the Constitutional Convention at Philadel¬ 
phia, there is no domestic problem we can¬ 
not solve and there is no foreign foe we 
need fear. 


DispenioB of Ifidiutrici 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or vrzsT viboimia 

XN THE SENATE OP TBS UNITED STATEB 

Friday, Aumtst 24, 1951 
Mr. KWaORB. Mr. Presktent, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article on 
industrial dispersion, by Jack Jonas, a 
member of the staff of the Washington 
Star, which was published in the Wash¬ 
ington Sunday Star of August 19. 

As I pointed out several days ago, Mr. 
President, the object of the industrial 
dispersion program is to avoid the crea¬ 
tion of any new concentrations of in¬ 
dustry anywhere in the country which 
would be so large as to form inviting 
targets for bombing attacks, l desire to 
emphasise that the program is not one 
of moving industries from their tradi¬ 
tional locattons to parts of the country 
which would presumably be safer from 
attack. Any part of the United States 
could be reached by a determined and 
resourceful enemy. Industrial dispersion 
can be accomplished by the careful spac¬ 
ing of new ptonto within an established 
industrial region Just as it can be by 
moving them to less industrialised areas 
of the Nation. But it Is a matter of plain 
common sense that great new concentra- 
tiom of industry should be avoided. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricono, 
as follows; 

Uncle Sam Finaut Is OEmNO Sexiotts About 
Protxctxno Industry 
(By Jack Jonas) 

For a long time now, everybody has agreed 
that If war brings enemy bombers over Amer¬ 
ica, there should be some way to keep the 
bombs from destroying the Nation's Indus¬ 
trial might, and that the best way to do 
this is to make the factories harder to hit. 

Military men have stressed—and civil de¬ 
fense officials agree—^that the application of 
the simple military tactic of spreading the 
targets over a broader area Is the best solu¬ 
tion. They call it "industrial dispersion.” 

Briefly, It amounts to this—^build new 
factories on the outskirts of a city Instead 
of close to downtown, where other busy 
plants are located. Spread the plants, os the 
population has spread in recent years, into 
the suburbs and beyond. 

Properly executed, such a plan could even 
cut the A-bomb down to sisse as a military 
weapon. 

But the military and civil defense people 
have bitten their fingernails In bitter frus¬ 
tration as they watched new plants being 
built next door to already-established In¬ 
dustries, both of them ripe for the same 
bomb. This situation arose because, for an 
equally long time, nobody did much about 
putting the industrial dispersion policy Into 
effect. 

The military has warned again and again 
that it will be unable to keep the majority 
of enemy bombers from getting over their 
targets. They shouted the warning, and 
everybody yawned. 

TRACHER’S PFT 

Now the Government finally intrncl.s to 
do more than Just talk about .spreading the 
country's Industrial power over wider areas. 
The core of the National Security Resources 
Board's new policy is this—the industrialists 
who build new plants away from places where 
they are likely to be bombed are going to be¬ 
come. literally, "teacher's pet” when it comes 
to favors from the Government 

They will get the bulging defense con¬ 
tracts, the defense loans, the strategic raw 
materials, and the right to pay less in income 
taxes by writing off their factories over u 
period ol 5 years Instead of 20 or 25 years. 

But the program goes much deeper than 
that It Includes a concentrated effort to get 
local businessmen and city and State officials 
in each area interested In handling the prob¬ 
lem themselves with a minimum of Gov¬ 
ernment Interference. The Government has 
promised to set an example by building fu¬ 
ture Federal projects out of target areas. 

The plan does not mean a gigantic re¬ 
shuffling of Industries already located In busy 
areas. Established industry Is to stay put— 
nobody is going to pick up the sprawling 
automobile factories In the Detroit area and 
scatter them over Texas. Disruption of the 
present plants might weaken the very struc¬ 
ture that is to be protected—the structure 
that makes this a mighty industrial Nation. 

LONG MOVES MOT NECESSARY 

Nor does It mean that future additions to 
basic centers of industry will be shifted to 
other areas of the country. The plants can 
locate In the same general markot areas, 
where labor and the proper utilities are read¬ 
ily available. They would merely move from 
10 to 20 miles away from the center of the 
target. 

The key word In the program Is “space"— 
space between the plants themselves, space 
between the congested areas which would 
naturally rise up around the new factories, 
space to make an enemy bombardier contused 
about where to dron his eggs. 


To bring all this about, the Government 
will stress formation of local comimtteeB— 
the NSBB likens them to task forces—to 
make a thorough study of the problem in 
each community and decide what particular 
program of Industrial dispersion would best 
suit that community. 

When the study la completed, a survey, 
again under local direction would be made 
to find out what factory sites are available In 
the desired areas. Laws of the communities 
will be studied to see if any changes need 
to be made to facilitate the spreading of in¬ 
dustry. 

When all of these things have been done, 
the Government suggests a comprehensive 
report be made available to Industry In the 
area, showing the plant owners and pros¬ 
pective plant owners where planned new 
plants can be built in keeping with national 
security. 

But the Government recognizes that re¬ 
ports and studies are not enough. That Is 
why the program of Incentives has been 
drawn up to make new industries, and ad¬ 
juncts to present industries, want ta move 
Into the country where they will be safe from 
atomic attack. 

distance isn't evertthino 

The Government also has a warning—be 
sure that the sites selected follow the pat¬ 
tern of sound industrial location. They 
should be close to transportation, near the 
water supply and other utilities, out of flood 
areas—all ol the basic considerations of plant 
location should be observed. 

Although the Government says that, as a 
general policy, It Isn’t going to pick up an 
already established Industry and sot It down 
again hundreds of miles across the country, 
It was Just such a move that led to the 
pattern which is to be followed In the future. 

The military was Instrumental In moving 
the Boeing Aircraft Corp B-47 plant from 
Seattle. Wash. to Wichita, Kans, because 
It was deemed to be vulnerable to air attack 
where It was located at Seattle, 

The startled Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
set about to do something that would keep 
such things fronr happening In the future. 
They drew up a plan of lndu.strial dispersion 
designating areas outside the city, but still 
near enough to be readily available to work¬ 
ers and utilities, at sites where factories 
would be relatively safe from attack. 

When the Government began formulating 
Its present Industrial dispersal policy, it 
leaned heavily on the Seattle experience, and 
Beattie Chamber of Commerce experts helped 
write the fancy red, black, and green bro¬ 
chure which the Government has issued to 
explain Its program. 

plenty of DimcULTlES 

Putting the program over will not be a 
simple task. Opposition will come from the 
cities themselves, which will see a great loss 
in taxes if the big industries are located 
outside the city limits. 

In many cities the plan will be difficult to 
Implement Utility routes—gas, electricity, 
and water—have followed the pattern of the 
centralized city. Pew lines, particularly 
water, have extended much past the suburbs 
because they were not profitable invest¬ 
ments. 

Workers will grumble about traveling extra 
distances to work until housing develop¬ 
ments can be constructed In the areas of the 
new plants. With defense production taking 
much of the critical materials, housing 
around the new plants will be slow in 
coming. 

The larger plants will attract smaller in¬ 
dustries to locate nearby, and this, coupled 
with the expected housing developments, 
might eventually cause them to evolve into 
a major bombing target. To counteract any 
such tendency the Government's program 
suggests plenty of space between the expected 


new communities, perhaps developed as 
parks or recreation areas or kept as farm 
land, 

NO MORE UNDERGROUND 

The only alternative to dispersion seems 
to be building underground factories. This, 
of course. Is a tremendously costly operation. 
Besides, areas away from the centralized in¬ 
dustrial areas would have to be chosen as 
spots for underground factories, and, the 
experts say, If the sites are far from the 
central areas anyway, why not go ahead and 
build the plants on the surface? 

Congress recognizes the Importance of In¬ 
dustrial dispersion. It has been critical of 
the failure so far to got along with the Job. 
But Congress, at the same time, has bypassed 
proposed legislation for building five new 
major Government buildings on the fringe 
of Washington—indicating a lack of real In¬ 
terest in the program of dispersion as It 
applies to its own particular business. 

Last week the Office of Defense Mobiliza¬ 
tion, to which the task of Issuing certificates 
of necessity was transferred recently from 
the NSRB, announced a 60-day moratorium 
on their Issuance, stating that a survey is 
needed of all the applications. Perhaps the 
survey will pursue the President’s policy on 
industrial dispersion. 

Some Industries have been following the 
plan on their own, but they have been few 
and relatively small. Major department 
stores In the big cities, for Instance, have 
followed with branch stores the move of the 
residents to the suburbs. It was good busi¬ 
ness. Now. the Industries must follow, not 
because It will be particularly good for busi¬ 
ness but because It may save their lives. 


Can We Organize Revolution Behind the 
Iron Curtain? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H.JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23,1951 

Mr JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
Include the following article from New 
Leader for August 13, 1951: 

Conversation With an MVD Agent 
(By Melvin J. Lasky) 

Berlin. —I was not surprised, but still im¬ 
mensely pleased, to note on the day of my 
return here from New York a small item 
In the local press that another Communist 
bigwig had Jumped off and was now a refugee 
In the free western sectors of Berlin. We 
met the next afternoon In a cool corner of 
a sidewalk cafe on the KurfUrstendamm. 
The lace and figure were vaguely familiar 
from the dozens of blurred butcher-paper 
photographs in the Soviet and Communist 
press. A tall, powerfully built man, with 
pale, hollow cheeks and ceaselessly narrow¬ 
ing and burning eyes. A formidable fellow. 
He had only returned from Soviet Russia 2 
years ago, a political confidant of the MVD, 
a prot6g6 of General Gomez-Zalsser (with 
Ulbricht the most seasoned of the Comln- 
form chieftains In Germany), a whip of the 
Stalinist propaganda machine In the East. 
Such was Prof. Dr. Eduard Schulz, erstwhile 
head of the Soviet German School of Jour¬ 
nalism in Leipzig, now another ex-Commu- 
nlst. but of the late class of 1961. 

"Why make any pretense?” he said (with 
characteristic toughness). "One doesn’t 
Jump off for Ideological reasons, because one 
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has I)ecoin0 converted to the free way of 
life. Of course, there Is hardly anybody who 
doesn’t at one time or another play with 
the idea. Ah. the Oolden WestI But sooner 
or later, It becomes a matter of life and 
death. Last Friday night, 1 was faced with 
the decision. My bank accoxmt had been 
closed on higher orders. I suddenly couldn’t 
get a car, several mysterious phone calls 
came through. It would be a day or so 
before they would close in. Why? Who 
knows? Pactional intrigue among our (Ger¬ 
man Communists, maybe—a mysterious or¬ 
der from Moscow—some crazy Jesuitical re¬ 
action to some unorthodoxy which somehow 
slipped across my lips • • • Anyway, I 

had to take my chances—a year or two in an 
American hoosegow for being a big bad sub¬ 
versive, or a hell of a lifetime in Siberia. 
So here I am. • • •" 

Yes, there he was, sipping fine Ldwenbrau, 
for the moment a little helpless and forlorn, 
without papers, money, or any notion of 
whttt would be done with him; but his 
“Bolshevik ingenuity’’ would carry him for¬ 
ward, and I didn't doubt it. I was only 
grateful that there weren’t a thousand of 
these resourceful, cimical agitprop com¬ 
missars in East Germany's service. Or per¬ 
haps there were. 

“I can see that you’re troubled," he ob¬ 
served perceptively. "You’re still caught up 
in those old petty-bourgeois categories of 
sincerity and the like. Everybody is sincere 
and Isn’t sincere, everybody believes and 
doesn’t believe, can’t you comprehend that? 
There wasn’t a man among us who wasn’t in¬ 
secure. Right up to the top of the German 
Politburo. Eisler is shaky. Paul Marker has 
been broken. Lex Ende, for some mysterious 
connection with Noel Field in West Berlin 
(which was supposed to run back to Rajk 
and Kostov), was sent to die in the uranium 
mines of Aue. Albert Norden, whom you 
must know from his Protestant magazine 
days in the United States, toys dully with 
the notion of taking off for somewhere. And 
do you think Ulbricht or even Zalsser are 
ever really at ease? 

"Everybody is suspect, and most every¬ 
body is spying on everybody else. The so- 
called operational section of the MVD has 
asked me a dozen times for information on 
the top boys themselves Of course I told 
them. But sometimes, in the cose uf my 
good friends, we worked out a pretty smooth 
story beforehand to appease the Moscow In¬ 
quisitors. There was always the risk that 
one of those good friends would tip oil 
the MVD that everything wasn’t on the up- 
and-up. Maybe that’s what happened to me. 
Who knows?" 

We sat and talked In the cafe for long 
hours until the sun had moved arotmd and 
caught us in our corner. The man had much 
to tell. I had much to learn. 1 thought 
suddenly of that Washington narcotics com¬ 
missioner who had pooh-poohed the polite 
antlmarijuana and heroin educational cam¬ 
paign undertaken by good-willed doctors and 
nurses. “The only people of any value,” 
he said, “were the former addicts themselves; 
They know the disease, they understand its 
lures, they can talk the language." The same 
goes for the Schulzes. 

Only a week before, he had been part of 
the apparat. Through little slips of the 
tongue, he still Indicated his newness at 
being a victim and not an executioner. B[e 
spoke of the so-called concentration camps. 
He occasionally spoke of "we," meaning, of 
course, "they." Only a month ago, he had 
done a devilishly clever Job of sucking in 
an American foreign correspondent, A1 Cap- 
pon of the Associated Press staff in Berlin, 
to do a propaganda Job for them Cappon 
fell for a visit to Schulz’ Institute in Leip¬ 
zig. He came and. in good American fash¬ 
ion, saw for himself: “I was there.” Of 
course, he did not know that the nice young 
student in short pants who came to act as 


a guide was a secret-police agnat shipped 
down from BerUn. Of course, he did not 
know that the western literature he aaw in 
the hands at students in the library had 
been removed Just a few minutes before from 
a locked closet and placed in the hands of 
three reliable party members. How could 
he know that every word be said was turned 
and twisted to make it appear that an Amer¬ 
ican was telling the truth about the Amer¬ 
ican Imperialist Invasion In Korea, the Amer¬ 
ican plot to rearm Nazi Germany, the Amer¬ 
ican blindness to the true progressive char¬ 
acter of the people’s democracies? The clever 
Schulz had done an expert Job. Poor Cap¬ 
pon was yanked back to the States by the 
home office • • •. 

“I’ll concede this much to you people In 
the West," Schultz continued. "You’ve 
learned something about propaganda. You 
have almost caught up with Marx and Engels. 
But with propaganda alone, mein lieber, It 
can't be done. Organization is what counts, 
political organization. And there you’ve got 
a long way to go before you even catch up 
with, Lenin. Around these parts, only some¬ 
body like Rainer Hlldebrandt makes a dent 
on the top Russo-German leadership. Zals¬ 
ser himself once spoke to me of that ‘danger¬ 
ous fellow Hlldebrandt, who is trying to or¬ 
ganize a Resistance again us. • * •* 

Zalsser had organized the International Brig¬ 
ades in Spain; he knew the meaning of the 
word. All the rest is piddling, petty-bour¬ 
geois nonsense. 

“And it Just amazes me. What kind of a 
political show do you people run? Here In 
the East, you have every opportunity you 
could possibly wish for. A political party 
afraid of its own shadow. An economic sys¬ 
tem that doesn’t work. An atmosphere load¬ 
ed with tension, suspicion and instability. 
National conflicts that are explosive. And Is 
It taken advantage of? Why. any of my 150 
kids in the Leipzig Seminar could produce 
genuine revolutionary situations out of this 
stuff Don’t you people have any money? 
Or don’t you care enough?" 

We argued a little. I tried to explain the 
slow course of Western politics, the nature 
of democratic decisions. I pointed to the 
Presidential message to the peoples of Rus¬ 
sia over the heads of the Kremlin leaders as 
evidence of the possibility that the Western 
world could muster the elan and the dyna¬ 
mism which goes with an historic movement 
of liberation. 

"Yes, yes," he said, "but there is so little 
time, or so our friends In Moscow always 
used to remind us. You are all busy arm¬ 
ing, and military strength naturally will im¬ 
press Stalin. But they still have the politi¬ 
cal Initiative, and I know of no leading 
Stalinist who has ever thought for even a 
single minute of anything but ultimate 
Soviet victory in all of Europe. And how 
easily they could be terrified into thinking 
of defeat How? Well, if the party struc¬ 
ture here and elsewhere in the east begins 
to crack under the load of factionalism. In¬ 
security, and heresy. If the economic sys¬ 
tem, with a little careful and systematic 
prodding from our side, teeters on the verge 
of break-down If resistance movements, 
agitating under the slogan of all-European 
liberation, begin to make themselves felt. 
If the eastern military force, including the 
Red army Itself, becomes (once again with 
more than a little help from your side) shot 
through with discontent, subversion, and 
desertion. 

"No, have no fear, I am not trying to con¬ 
vert you to Marxism-Leninism. But if Marx 
turned Hegel upside down, maybe it would 
pay you to turn Lenin on his head, I tell 
you that a revolution is going to be made 
in this world of ours in our time. Either 
they will make it, or you will have to make 
it. You are rich and prosperous, and they 
are poor. You are open-minded and even 
intelligent, and they are fanatical and very 


often blind. But they are aerloiis, my 
friend, and you ore asleep. They want to 
change the world and you only want to cling 
to it. They will continue to think In terms 
of moving forward, until you force them to 
think In terms of moving back. • • ♦” 

1 played with the prospects for a mo¬ 
ment—"the democratic uprising against 
Soviet totalitarianism’’—’‘the liberation of 
Europe’’—“the distlntegration and overthrow 
of the MVD Empire." I paid for the beers, 
and we waL;cJ together a bit toward the 
Bahnhof Zoo. I disliked the man’s arro¬ 
gance. Wasn’t he still a professional fanatic? 
I had long ago stopped making notes and 
was busy with furious mental resistance. 
How delusive was this rhetoric of the 
“masses In motion"? What could this 
pseudo-putschist tell iis, we who had known 
the sans-ciUottes and Thomas Jefferson? 

We said goodbye, this man Schulz and I. 
He said, with a characteristic scowl and 
squint (which I take to be standard Bolshe¬ 
vik equipment), that we would probably meet 
again—in a Siberian prisoner-of-war 
camp. • • • 

"Or,” were his parting words (which I sup¬ 
pose 1 win never forget), “or can you make 
a revolution?” 


Senate Crime loYettigating Committee 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 24, 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the days 
are running out on the life of the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee. On 
August 31 this special committee, which 
began to function in May of 1950, will 
have retired into history with the filing 
of its final report. 

Much has been accomplished by it, 
but a great deal more must still be done. 
It is for that reason that I have made 
numerous statements urging the Senate 
Commerce Committee to carry on our 
crime probe. 

I have pointed out the tremendous 
numbers of areas in which the crime in¬ 
vestigation could be carried on with great 
public benefits resulting. Among such 
areas deserving investigations are; crime 
in the District of Columbia; crime on 
the water front; crime resulting from 
gangster attempts to muscle into Chi¬ 
cago labor unions. There are numerous 
other fields for Investigation, moreover. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record the text of a statement 
along this line which I released to the 
press last Sunday. I also ask that an 
article I wrote for tlie current issue of 
Lookout magazine, published in Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio, be printed In the Ap¬ 
pendix. 

This particular article stresses the 
need for a higher standard of morality 
in Government and in private life. One 
of the ways by which to help achieve 
such higher standards is by intensifica¬ 
tion of our efforts against wrongdoers. 
Their continued immunity from prose¬ 
cution serves to lower the morale of our 
Nation, particularly the morale of our 
Nation’s youth 
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I trust that the crusade against crime 
will not end on the mistaken assump¬ 
tion that all that possibly could be done 
has been done; on the contrary, a tre¬ 
mendous amount of work that could be 
done and should be done remains to be 
done in order to wipe out “the shame of 
our cities.” 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Wiley Urges CoMansRCE Committee Start 

Laying Plans To Garry Crime Probe On 

After September 1 

Senator Alexander Wiley, Republican. 
Wisconsin, member of the Senate Crime In¬ 
vestigating Committee, made public a letter 
delivered on Friday by messenger to Senator 
Ed Johnson, chairman of the Commerce 
Committee, urging a continuation of the 
antlcrlme crusade. 

“Speaking as an individual citizen and 
senator," Wiley said In commenting on this 
letter, “I hope that not a single day will be 
lost between the ending of our Special Crime 
Committee on September 1 and the opening 
of a continuing probe by a Senate Interstate 
Commerce Subcommittee thereafter. 

“The criminals and alleged criminals of 
America, particularly those who are right 
now in hiding, flagrantly violating our sub- 
pena.s or our attempt to serve subpenas, 
should not be given so much as one moment's 
satisfaction In the mistaken belief that Con¬ 
gress' Interest in crime has ended. New 
subpenas by the Commerce Committee, or 
duly authorized subcommlltee, should be 
Issued " 

The full text of Wiley’s letter to Chairman 
Johnson reads as follows; 

“RESOLUTION AUTHORIZED COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
TO CARRY ON 

“I am writing to you as an individual Sen¬ 
ator to convey by moat respectful suggestion 
that you and your associates on the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee kindly be¬ 
gin to consider as soon as your tremendously 
busy schedule will allow, your future proce¬ 
dure Insofar as taking over the work of our 
Special Senate Crime Investigating Commit¬ 
tee is concerned. As you know, the special 
committee goes out of business as of Sep¬ 
tember 1, when we file our final report. Un¬ 
der the provisions of Senate Resolution 129, 
as amended and passed on April 24, 1961, our 
Crime Committee records are to be turned 
over to your committee which 'shall, under 
and by virtue of the authority of section 136 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1930, continue the study and surveillance of 
the subject matter of this resolution ’ 

“I am sure that we will comment on this 
matter in our final report and that our dis¬ 
tinguished chairman. Senator O'Conor, has 
been and will be in further touch with you 
along this line, but I thought that I might 
at this time submit some Individual views 
for your kind review. I ask if you will please 
bear with me through these extended com¬ 
ments. 

*T believe that the following facts might 
be considered by you and your colleagues: 

“1, The Special Crime Committee has al¬ 
ways been operating within a drastic time 
limitation, considering the vastness of its 
Jurisdiction. We have attempted to do in 
the period since May 3, 1950, a Job which 
State and local Investigative agencies In the 
various States have had many years to do, 
but which many of them have not done ade¬ 
quately during all of that time. During the 
present 4-month extension of the Crime 
Committee, there has barely been sufficient 
time and resources to do more than try to 
liquidate the outstanding work of the previ¬ 
ous year of the Crime Committee. We have 
not baen able to Initiate many new assign¬ 
ments which might very well be considered 


by your standing committee nor to complete 
all of the liquidation of old assignments. 

“DISTRICT, CHICAGO, WATER FRONT CRIME SHOULD 
BE FURTHER STUDIED 

“2. Among the assignments which I might 
possibly be taken by your committees are the 
following: 

“(a) A complete probe of interstate angles 
of crime In the District of Columbia. I 
realize that the Senate and House District 
Committees have Jurisdiction in this field, 
but I do think that in view of the fact 
that the District of Columbia does not have 
national representation nor even local gov¬ 
ernment, the Congress has an especially 
heavy responsibility to It. I was against 
the Crime Committee attempting to look 
Into District crime, because I knew that 
within the available period, we could not 
possibly have analyzed Chicago interstate 
crime, New York interstate crime, and crime 
all over the country, and also handle the 
District assignment. We have, however, 
showed some facts with regard to District 
numbers operations, and I do not feel that 
this probe should be dropped at this point. 
I do not feel, moreover, that the Congress 
should scatter Its shots by a wide number 
of crime probes. 1 do think that If your 
Interstate Commerce Committee develops a 
trained investigative corps. It can avoid 
duplication with the Senate District Com¬ 
mittee whose request for an independent 
probe Is still pending. I understand, before 
the Rules Committee, which request might 
thereafter be shelved. 

“(b) A second major phase worthy of in¬ 
vestigation. It seems to me, is the incredibly 
odorous situation along the New York-New 
Jersey waterfront. We have never really 
gotten Into the guts of that situation—where 
organized piracy exists on a scale that would 
make Captain Kidd green with envy, where 
all of the evils of narcotics traffic, labor- 
union violence, policy rackets, and other 
crimes abound. 

“(c) A third situation worthy of investiga¬ 
tion Is the current gangster effort being made 
to Invade the Teamsters Union in Chicago. 
I had hoped that our Senate Crime Commit¬ 
tee might look into that situation because in 
recent times, there have been a series of out¬ 
rageous bombings, beatings, and murders in 
Chicago teamster circles which have indi¬ 
cated that there Is being attempted a repe¬ 
tition of the Capone mob muscling Into 
unions of the 1920’s. 

“These are but a few phases which might 
well be explored. The crusade against crime 
has only begun; It cannot be allowed to die. 

“FURTHER PROBE NOT NEEDED IN GAMBLING FIELD 

"I do not feel, of course (and I*m sure you 
would concur), that the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Committee should continue piling 
evidence upon evidence In fields which we 
have already explored. Some of our recent 
work has been of a rather cumulative nature. 
I think that we have already made our point 
Insofar as exposing organized gambling Is 
concerned. This matter (except In the Dis¬ 
trict) should now be left to the States and 
localities to handle. 

“3. I realize what a tremendous Jurisdic¬ 
tion your committee has, what a great vari¬ 
ety of subjects come under your study. 
However, I do feel that under your very 
competent over-all chairmanship, a standing 
subcommittee might be appointed by your 
full committee. That subcommittee need 
only meet comparatively rarely, taut It would 
have a trained body of Investigators and 
could do a splendid Job. For the small 
amount of money which It would cost. It 
could save untold millions for Uncle Sam 
In additional Income-tax returns alone. Such 
a subcommittee should, of course, be given 
the same subpena power and the same right 
(by Presidential direction) to secure Income- 
tax returns, as we had. 


“I particularly invite your attention—ana 
I know you will agree, based upon your many 
years of able Senate service—on the necessity 
of the carefully trained corps of Investiga¬ 
tors which I have mentioned—men with sea¬ 
soned Judgment who would use with great 
discretion and care the tremendous powers 
which they would possess—so that the inno¬ 
cent (whether it be an innocent community, 
an Innocent individual, an Innocent corpo¬ 
ration, or Innocent associates), might not be 
harmed, while the guilty would not be spared. 

“MEMBERS OF PRESENT COMMITTEE WOULD 
eXJOPERATE 

“4. It Is indeed fortunate that three of the 
members of the Senate Crime Committee al¬ 
so serve on the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mittee—our Industrious chairman, Senator 
O'CONOR, and my colleagues. Senators Hunt 
and Tobey. All three of these splendid legis¬ 
lators have. I am sure, tremendously crowded 
workdays and numerous other assignments. 
But they would, I feel sure, be happy to 
constitute the nucleus for your future 
work. I am sure that insofar as my worthy 
colleague and former chairman. Senator 
Kefauver. and I are concerned, we two 
who serve on the Judiciary Committee, 
should be happy to cooperate to the greatest 
extent possible with your committee In the 
event you would like to call upon our services 
and perhaps the services of those members 
of our staffs who have assisted us on the 
probe. 

“6. I realize that Members of the Senate 
are legislators, rather than crime investi¬ 
gators; but in these instances of crime, which 
I have cited above, and In others which 
might be mentioned, we have a paramount 
responsibility which I feel we must discharge. 

“6, I want to point out further that the 
files of the Senate Crime Committee con¬ 
stitute literally treasures of information 
which can be used down through the years 
In supplementing the work of Federal, State, 
and local law-enforcement officers. It would 
be a pity If those files were simply to gather 
dust In some Senate attic. 

“nation's top criminals still not really hit 

“7. We have seen that In the Instances of 
the largest syndicates, the topmost Individ¬ 
uals have generally remained Immune from 
prosecution. We have still barely cracked 
these topmost individuals, men of the char¬ 
acter of Frank Costello, Joe Adonis, etc. I 
do not feel that convicting any such top 
Individuals of contempt of the Senate Is 
enough (even If we should be successful In 
the contempt cases). On the contrary, I 
think that we ought to help lay the basis 
for conviction of these Individuals of the 
substantive crimes of which we feel they are 
guilty. 

"Speaking generally and without any spe¬ 
cific Individual In mind, I think that It is 
basically wrong for any American to feel 
complacent that top criminals are put away 
for, say, a year in prison, rather than the 
20 or 30 years which they undoubtedly 
should get for the wide variety of crimes 
of which they are really guilty. We legis¬ 
lators cannot, of course, prosecute, but we 
can certainly help pave the way for prose¬ 
cution. 

“Our aim has never been to ‘get’ any in¬ 
dividuals as such, because we are interested 
in legislation. But, If In the process, the 
criminal master minds can be exposed. It 
should certainly be done. 

“We have learned that the threat of a 
Federal Investigation has been enough to 
really worry the Nation’s top criminals who 
invariably have been unafraid of State and 
local probes. 

“I would not want, of course, a congres¬ 
sional committee or subcommittee to ever 
assume that it can take the .place of any 
duly constituted Federal Investigative agency, 
such as the great FBI, or the Secret Service, 
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or the Narcotics Bureau. I do thinlc, how¬ 
ever, that for some time to come, a sub¬ 
committee such aa I am auggestlng. could 
supplement the work of these and other 
investigative agencies. 

"During the year and a half of our crime 
committee’s work, we have operated without 
partisan politics and In virtually unbroken 
harmony. I am sure that that record could 
be duplicated on your own committee." 

"TOP criminals are STAHTINO to resume THIIR 

ACTIVITIEa 

••Congress* Job Is definitely not done In 
this field, as I see It. Already, the pendulum 
of crime Is starting In the swing back against 
the reform wave. There must be no let-up 
In our moral crusade, as I see It. You, with 
your profound spiritual sense can. I am sure, 
appreciate what 1 am saying. 

"I realize, too, that this whole matter Is 
Eomething that you will want to take up with 
the full committee, but I do hope that this 
can be done at an early date. If there Is a 
hiatus between the expiration of the special 
committee and the start of a later probe, 
I am olrald it would be most unfortunate 
and uneconomical, and so I am indeed hoping 
that there can be an unbroken continuity." 

(From the Lookout of August 19, 10611 
United States Senator Alexander Wilet, 
FaoM WISCONSIN, A Member or the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committek, Views tx4k 
Stagcsrino Amount op Evidence That Has 
Been Unearthed and Gives His Opinion or 
THE Responsibilities of the Chbistiam in 
Public Life 

"Ultimately, success in the war against 
crime depends on the uplifting of standards 
of public and private morality, a rededlcatlon 
to basic spiritual values, which will entail 
righteous Indignation over crime and cor¬ 
ruption. To this end, the committee looks 
with confidence to the great force of religion 
and morality as applied in all phases ol life 
and to sound education of the generations 
which follow ” 

These words are found on page 188 of a 
committee print of the third report of the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee. For 
over 1 year, we members of the committee 
(popularly known as the Kefauver commit¬ 
tee) have visited the length and breadth 
of this Nation, seeking out instances of crime 
and corruption I personally have investi¬ 
gated in Washington. Kansas City, Las Vegas, 
Los Angeles, and some other cities. Follow¬ 
ing each of our disclosures, following all our 
legislative suggestions for reforms, the com¬ 
mittee has come back to the basic point that 
It is upon religion that the ultimate solu¬ 
tion of crime and corruption depends. 

This is no new conclusion. As a matter of 
fact, this solution—^man’s return to God— 
ever has been available to us poor mortals. 
What miracles we could achieve if we but 
realiz’d It and made use of the dynamic 
force for human happiness, for peace and 
prosperity, that is inherent in Christianity. 
If we but applied spiritual principles in every 
phase of our dally lives, 

"Sound education," such as the Crime 
Committee recommended, means obviously 
more than teaching the ABC's to the Na¬ 
tion’s young—more than stuffing heads with 
geography, chemistry, grammar, etc. Sound 
education Involves basically the inculcation 
of moral principles on the minds of our 
Nation's youth. 

Now. there can be few greater satisfactions 
than the Joy of helping to mold the minds 
of youngsters along creative, constructive 
lines. My own dear wife for many years 
taught In Sunday school, as did other mem¬ 
bers of our family. Every moment devoted 


J This article Is for reading In connection 
with the Bible-school lesson for August 26. 
the Christian’s Responsibility in Public Life. 


to this task was In Itself a blessing, a Joy, a 
measure ol personal fulfillment, a measure 
of service to God and to one’s country. In 
Acts 5; 28, as my readers so well know, are 
related the words of Peter to the council: 
"We ought to obey God rather than men." 

And 80 I salute the tens of thousands of 
Sunday-school teachers throughout the Na¬ 
tion for their obedience to our Lord, for their 
Inspiring contribution to the service of Qod* 
and, yes. Indeed, the service of their fel¬ 
low men. 

The more I have worked with the Crime 
Committee the more I have been convinced 
that If we did a better Job of teaching our 
youngsters at mother's knee, in Sunday 
school. In grade school, high school, and In¬ 
stitutions of higher learning, the dreadful 
problems that we face today would present 
themselves rarely. Problems of gambling as 
a $20,000,000,000 industry, of criminals Infil¬ 
trating into legitimate business, of wild teen¬ 
age youngsters arrested on nnrcotlcB jags, of 
scandalous basketball sell-outs, of bloody 
gangland slayings, of corruption of public 
officials, of casinos running wide open, of 
thousands of homes broken because the 
breadwinners’ pay envelopes have br'^n used 
to put money down on horse races, could 
have been kept from developing had more 
emphasis been placed on the right kind of 
teaching. 

You and I and all like-minded American! 
must recognize that the best way to smash 
crime is to stop It before It starts. How? By 
spiritual education of the highest order. 

But this conclUFion on our part need not 
be based solely on revelations of the Senate 
Crime Committee. You and I know from 
the revelations ol other Federal, State, and 
local investigating groups that the problem 
of public morality is one of the most chal¬ 
lenging problems of our age, if not the most 
challenging. 

You have read the Rtores of shady prac¬ 
tices in connection with the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation. You have read 
Of the mink-coat gifts, the deep-freezer gifts. 
You have read of other disclosures that in¬ 
dicate there has been a decay of men’s spir¬ 
itual core. 

Well, then. I repeat, how are we to solve 
the problem? By a rcdedicatlon to spiritual 
values, a perBonal and mass moral rein- 
vigoratlon on the basic principles of the 
Gospel. 

It Is not enough for thr Christian to 
worship his Creator in his church. There 
Jails upon him the obligation to put his 
creed Into his deed 7 days of the week, to 
let his light so shine before men that they 
may see his good works, and that they may 
emulate his example. 

The Christian has an obligation, particu¬ 
larly in relation to his elective officials, to 
secure the finest and most honest public- 
spirited citizens available. Let him reject 
those individuals who, unlike Caesar’s wife, 
ore not above suspicion. Let him turn out 
from office those individuals who have asso¬ 
ciated with gamblers and racketeers. Let 
him turn out those lax law-enforcement of¬ 
ficers—-sheriffs, police Chiefs, district attor¬ 
neys—who have winked at instances of gam¬ 
bling and racketeering In their midst. 

Are these tasks easy? Of course not. 
They are difficult. They take time, energy, 
often financial contributions for the causa 
of good government. But these things must 
be done if you and I are to be worthy of 
the description "Christian’’ In Its broadest, 
most ethical, most spiritual meaning. 

In the lace of this challenge, I am not 
one of those who are discouraged or dis¬ 
heartened. To be sure, I cannot rejoice over 
the appalling conditions that we ot the 
Crime Committee have found. But I can 
rejoice in the certain and sure knowledge 
that our people will be adequate to the task 
of solving this problem, and that the forces 
of Cod in our country will toe in the van¬ 


guard of those bent upon cleaning up that 
which we have exposed. 

SENAToa WHET siwwsia— 

"It is upon religion that the ultimate solu¬ 
tion of crime and corruption depends." 

"Sound education involves, basically, the 
Inculcation of more principles on the minds 
of our Nation’s youth." 

"11 we did a better Job of teaching our 
youngsters * * * the dreadful problems 
that we face today would present themselves 
rarely." 

"You and I must recognize that the best 
way to smash crime is to stop It before it 
starts. How? By spiritual education of the 
highest order." 

"The Christian has an obligation, particu¬ 
larly in relation to his eleotlve offlctals. to 
secure the finest and most honest public- 
spirited citizens available.” 

"What miracles we could achieve If we 
but • • • made use of the dynamic 

force for human happiness, for peace, and 
prosperity that is inherent In Christianity." 


Arrival in the United States of Greek 
Displaced Persons 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 24, 1951 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
July 16, 32 men. women, and children 
from Greece reminded Americans of 
their precious freedom, which at times 
we take for granted. This freedom is a 
God-given right. But It must be con¬ 
stantly protected and fought for, or 
ruthless men, hungry for power, will de¬ 
stroy the democratic and free instltu- 
t.ons that are the product of man’s 
eternal desire for Ju.stlce and decency. 

The ancient Greeks were the first to 
af&rm the essential dignity and worth of 
the individual. They established the 
philosophy of personal and intellectual 
freedom on which the great city-Sk.ates 
were patterned. Indeed, it was Socrates 
who drank the hemlock poison and sac¬ 
rificed his life for this principle. Then, 
under the statesmanship of such men as 
Themlstocles and Pericles, these states 
led in the development of an artistic and 
intellectual flowering that has not been 
surpassed. The modern world is even 
yet drawing from ideas and accomplish¬ 
ments of the Greeks. The roots of con- 
temporaiy science, mathematics, archi¬ 
tecture, philosophy, sculpture, and lit¬ 
erature are all buried deep in the history 
of Greece. 

Since the beginning of the Second 
World War, the lot of Greece has been 
hard. In 1941 her small and determined 
army turned back the Italian invasion. 
Then with equal courage they fought the 
Nazis of Germany when they took up 
where Mussolini had failed. But the 
overwhelming numbers of the German 
armies were too much. For 3 years after 
that, the Nazis carried out one of the 
crudest and most inhuman of all pro¬ 
grams of national extermination against 
the people of Greece. Thousands were 
starved to death, other thousands were 
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executed, and many more died of the dis¬ 
eases which flourish on hunger and 
misery. 

But despite these years of incredible 
hardship, the Greeks were ready to fight 
for liberty once more. In 2 years of un¬ 
official but very real warfare against the 
Communists, they proved their mettle. 
And in Korea the Greek troops are prov¬ 
ing themselves brave and efficient fight¬ 
ers once more. 

Since 1948 over 2,600 Greeks have en¬ 
tered this country under the Displaced 
Persons Act. The American Hellenic Ed¬ 
ucational Progressive Association, or 
AHEPA, has done splendid work in fi¬ 
nancing the transportation of many of 
these displaced persons and has helped 
them to find homes, jobs and happiness 
in this country. 

On July 16, 32 of these displaced per¬ 
sons landed in America. But they did 
not land at Ellis Island. During their 
voyage, they expressed a desire to visit 
the Statue of Liberty—the symbol of 
freedom to all Americans and to millions 
throughout the world—before setting 
foot on American soil. A moving account 
of the gratitude and sincerity of these 
Greek immigrants appeared in the New 
York Times for Tuesday, July 17, which 
I ask to have printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Greek DP's Bow to Miss Liberty—Thirty- 

two Who Asked Are Permitted to First 

Set Foot oh United States Soil on Bedloes 

Island 

Two symbols of the American way of life 
were introduced yesterday to 32 Greek immi¬ 
grants One was the Statue of Liberty. The 
other was a hot dog. 

Arriving at a Hoboken pier aboard the 
Greek liner Nea Hellas, the 26 men, 5 women, 
and a little girl made an unusual request. 
They remained aboard the vessel and asked 
that the first American soil they set foot on 
be Bedloes Island, on which stands the 
Statue of Liberty. 

The American Hellenic Educational Pro¬ 
gressive Association, under whose sponsor¬ 
ship the displaced persons were brought here, 
checked with the Department of Immigra¬ 
tion The way was cleared and the immi¬ 
grants were taken from the Nea Hellas onto a 
tugboat. 

The tug’s first stop was Bedloes Island. As 
the tug neared the island and the Great 
Lady became visible through the haze, a 22- 
year-old girl suddenly jumped up from the 
valise on which she was sitting. 

CLASPS hands as IF JN PRAYER 

Her hands clasped together as If In prayer, 
the girl, Ouranla Zaphiropoulo, whispered in 
Greek: "Bless God. Be with us all the time." 

Following the girl's lead, the others leaped 
to their feet and began waving and shouting. 
Then, giving way to an urge to make some 
noise to express their happiness, a group of 
the younger men began a gay and cheerful 
song whose title in English was "Sea, Wild 
Sea." 

The first step on American soil was a sol¬ 
emn moment for each Immigrant. They 
walked slowly, eyes staring, toward the steps 
leading to the statue. Then under Miss Lib¬ 
erty’s shadow they knelt to receive a blessing 
from the Reverend Demetrlos Makrls, eban- 
celor of the Greek Archdiocese of North and 
South America. 

After an Inspection of the statue, the im¬ 
migrants met the second American symbol— 
the hot dog with mustard. 


TAKES A BITE, AND SMILES 

Stamatics Qreveas, a former prisoner of 
the Nazis, took hia first bite of a frankfurter, 
and a great smile broke across his face. 

Among those who arrived were women 
whose husbands had been killed In the war 
and men whose homes had been burned 
down. Each was ready to tell a story of 
hardship and tragedy. Rather than that, 
though, they wanted to talk about their fu¬ 
ture in America. 

The association has brought 650 displaced 
persons of Greek origin to the United States 
during the last 4 months. The Immigrants’ 
request to go to the Statue of Liberty before 
any place else was made to the association 
through Capt. Stamatlos Polemls, skipper 
of the Nea Hellas, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
incident may at first seem small. But 
it is a tribute to the inherent strength of 
the free world. These displaced per¬ 
sons. who have kept alive the spirit of 
liberty through countless hardships, 
were brought to this country with the 
help of a group of public-spirited and 
unselfish Greek-Americans. The Dis¬ 
placed Persons Act, under which they 
were admitted, is a reaffirmation of 
America's willingness to provide a haven 
for the homeless tempest-tossed peoples 
of the Old World. And finally, contrary 
to all regulations, they were permitted to 
visit the Statue of Liberty without going 
first to Ellis Island. This fierce love of 
freedom, unselfish generosity, and un¬ 
derstanding by the authorities of the 
desire and dignity of the individual 
combine to form an American story at 
its best. 


AFL President Says Our Freedom is a 
Trust We Must Defend 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVEB 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Our Heritage: Freedom,” written by 
William Green, president of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor for the August 
1951 issue of the American Federationist, 
the official periodical of the American 
Federation of Labor; 

Our Heritage; Freedom 

Members of the American Federation of 
Labor have every reason to be proud that 
they are citizens of a great Nation whose 
institutions are based on aound principles 
of human freedom, giving each and all the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness. These rights are buttressed by con¬ 
stitutional guaranteees of freedom—freedom 
to worship In accord with one’s conscience, 
the right of association, the right to work or 
not to work, protection against arbitrary ar¬ 
rest and the right to trial jury. 

Just how important these rights are we 
know as we learn the tragic facts of what 
happens to our citizens and the citizens of 
other free nations when they are unfortunate 
enough to Incur the displeasure of the 
U. S. S. B. or its satellites. A human being 


has no sacredness In their eyes, for to them 
a person has no higher purpose than to obey 
the orders of the appointed representatives 
of the Communist Party. Those who do not 
obey orders are sent to corrective work camps 
or liquidated. Citizens live In dread of the 
early morning knock on the door as a sum¬ 
mons to answer prejudged charges. The 
more Important persons are subjected to 
Communist procedures—drugs, et cetera— 
so that they sign confebslons and declare 
their "guilt.” In addition to those in polit¬ 
ical prisons, the numbers in the Kremlin’s 
compulsory labor camps have been estimated 
as high as 16,000,000. 

We have a free press which publishes the 
views of many groups so that we can get 
some kind of hearings, whereas in Commu¬ 
nist states no one is free to disagree with 
party policy. One must follow the party 
line without deviation. In this country ap¬ 
prehension is roused should an individual be 
penalized for differing with official policy. 
Here we have freedom to express differing 
political views, to join political parties of 
our own choosing, and the right to secret 
ballot to assure real freedom In voting for 
representatives of our own choosing. 

We have the right to organize In unions 
for the purpose of negotiating contracts de¬ 
termining the terms and conditions under 
which we work and we have that most 
precious right which distinguishes free men 
from slaves—the right to refuse to work 
under conditions which we believe to be un¬ 
fair. Because this right Is so basic, we use 
it with a feeling of deep responsibility toe 
consequences to workers and to the com¬ 
munity. 

Such a way of life emphasizes the dignity 
of every human being by giving him the op¬ 
portunity of determining hia own life with 
responsibility for his decisions This way of 
life resolves on the ability of each Individual 
to distinguish right from wrong and to be 
aware of the effects of his acts and decisions 
on the rights of otherb. 

Those who have had the privilege of liv¬ 
ing in a free country and enjoying a free way 
of life can never be content in any other 
environment. Freedoni stimulates initiative 
and provides an opportunity for develop¬ 
ment of moral and spiritual forces which are 
the bulwark of our liberties. 

Our freedom Is a sacred heritage—a trust 
which we must defend against all who would 
take it from us. 

In this hour of national peril to a strong 
nation, we need, as during the period of this 
country’s birth, to echo the challenge of 
one Of Its founders: "Give me liberty or give 
me death.” With a totalitarian enemy that 
discredits all that we believe there can be 
no compromise. Aggressive, atheistic mate¬ 
rialism cannot coexist with Christian civil¬ 
ization. 


What Is the Matter With Some of Our 
Preachers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN T. WOOD 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August fi, 1951 
Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to append an article appearing in the 
Chicago Tribune of August 20. 1951, 
quoting the Rev. Carl D. Soule, a mem¬ 
ber of the peace commission of the Meth* 
odist Church, as urging the surrender of 
United States sovereignity to a world 
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government in which we will he hope¬ 
lessly outnumbered and outvoted Just as 
we are now in the United Nations. 

If the Reverend Boule is correctly 
quoted, he is advocating the worst type 
of world despotism—the domination of 
the world by the have-not nations that 
have made a mess of their own govern¬ 
ments—a world despotism that will be 
ruled by Stalin and his Asiatic stooges, 
which would proceed to drain away our 
wealth and drag our standard of living 
down to the world level. 

None will deny that one of the prin¬ 
cipal objectives of the Kremlin is to dis¬ 
credit and destroy the Christian religion, 
and those who advocate the policies ac¬ 
credited to Reverend Soule are doing 
more to discredit the Christian religion 
than any other force in America, and are 
playing right into the hands of the Com¬ 
munists. 

Internationalism, communism, and 
fascism are all forms of absolutism 
which can lead only to despotism. Show 
me an internationalist who would sur¬ 
render the sovereignity of the United 
States to a world super-government and 
reduce the United States to the status 
of a mere world province, and I will show 
you a potential traitor to the United 
States. You will know them because 
they are the type who smear loyal Amer¬ 
icans with such terms as "isolationism” 
and “McCarthyism.” The article from 
the Tribime follows: 

PassTOb Urges United States Surrender 

OP sovEBKiaNTT—F avors World state 

Strongrr Than UN 

Surrender of United States sovereignty to 
a world government wa« urged yesterday by 
the Rev. Carl D. Soule, a member of the 
world peace commiselon of the Metliodtst 
church Ho spolco In the Evergreen Park 
Methodist Church, Ninety-fourth and Ho¬ 
man Avenue 

Observing that the Methodist church had 
hcl}>ed to get the United States into the 
United Nations by a widespread letter-writ¬ 
ing campaign, he added that “In our church 
there is strong support for the United Na¬ 
tions. and there are many who would like to 
go beyond the United Nations to something 
stronger.” 

cites comferemcx statement 

He then noted that the church’s last gen¬ 
eral conference, In Boston in 1848, adopted 
a statement reaffirming its faith in the 
United Nations, but recognizing the neces¬ 
sity for a stronger form of organization- 
some type of world government whereby na¬ 
tions would surrender more of their sover¬ 
eignty than they have yet done. 

Taking for his subject. Three Pillars of 
Peace, the Reverend Mr Soule said the spirit 
Of nationalism Is the great obstacle to those 
seeking international control. 

“A Christian is not primarily an Ameri¬ 
can,” he said. "He Is first of all a Christian. 
We should give greater attention to pro¬ 
nouncements made by International bodies, 
especially Christian -bodies such as the 
World Council of Churches.” 

lauds AMSTERDAM DECLARATIOM 

He mentioned with approval the action of 
the World Council of Churches at Amster¬ 
dam in 1948 in condemning both commu¬ 
nism and capitalism with the statement that 
neither was capable of InBurlng Justice and 
freedom In the world. The pronouncement 
said that capitalism had failed to meet 
human needs, and had concentrated on ma- 

teriallam. Later this was modified to ran- 
demn only "lalssea falre” capitalism. 


The Reverend Mr. Soule assailed the House 
Committee which reduced the sl» of the 
appropriation recommended by President 
Truman for the United Nations, and said 
that church leaders had bombarded the Sen¬ 
ate with letters of protMtt, urging that the 
cut be restored. 

The church Is concerned, he said, that 
the Nation live up to all of its commitments. 
He praised the activities of the United Na¬ 
tions economic and social council and. par¬ 
ticularly. Its program of technical assistance 
to foreign nations. 


Intensify Defense Program, William 
Green» AFL President, Urges 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an editorial written by 
William Green, president of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor, which appeared 
in the August 1951 issue of the Ameri¬ 
can Federationist, the official publica¬ 
tion of the AFL: 

Dctense Is Imperative 

The men in the Kremlin are realists when 
they propose an end to loss of human lives 
and waste of quantities of munitions In 
fighting up anti down the territory of Korra 
with no possibility of victory. They directed 
their representatives In the United Nations 
to propose a truce. This he did at the 
ccnclusiun of a vicious diatribe against the 
member natlnna fighting in Korea to main¬ 
tain the principles of the United Nations, 
such a truce determines military adjust¬ 
ment. At the beginning of truce parleys the 
Cammunlsts tried to assume the position of 
hosts dealing with representatives of a con¬ 
quered army. Clear conditions of equality 
were laid down by the United Nations nego¬ 
tiators as the basis for continuing negotia¬ 
tions. American citizens are gratelul to Vice 
Admiral Joy and his associates for the way 
they have conducted busluees in our behalf, 

We want an end to the stalemate In Korea 
In order to prepare for a show-down with the 
real enemy of human freedom. Unless 
Stalin's aggression ts ended, there can be no 
peace for the world. 

Our defense program should be expanded 
and defense production Intensified regard¬ 
less of what happens In Korea, for the se¬ 
curity of our Nation Is at stake. We need to 
go back over our experience in 1045, £Jter 
VE- and VJ-days, when the slogan was raised 
to "get our boys home” and return to normal 
c^dltions. Hard-won victories of our armies 
were Imperiled by hasty demobilisation. Our 
diplomate—^weakened by the crumbling of 
out armies and tfaa Air Poroc. and our Navy 
put away in mothballs—made concession 
after concession until the fruits of victory 
earned by the sacrifice of human lives were 
quite dissipated. 

Just as surely as a change In the Korean 
situation takes place, enemy agents within 
our borders will raise the slogan: "Stop 
building for defsnse.” We must be unper¬ 
turbed and ready to defeat tbeir strategy and 
move steadily on to preparedness for any 
emergency. 

Preparedness Is the only policy the Kremlin 
will respect. Unleu sure of conquest, the 
U. S. S. B. does not attack. But prepared¬ 


ness Is much more than the availability of 
troops amply equipped with fire-power and 
means of transportation and supplies to 
maintain them in action. It involves spir¬ 
itual and moral preparedness—stamina to 
take the risks necessary to maintain ofur 
Ideals. It requires clear thinking and de¬ 
cisive action by all citizens to keep them¬ 
selves informed of their own interests and 
welfare so as to he able to detect and defeat 
the propaganda of enemy agents. 

Congress has a major responsibility to leg¬ 
islate for defense purposes promptly and 
wisely. Defense Is not a partisan Issue and 
hence is not a proper field for maneuvering 
for party advantage. In non-Government 
fields organizations of employers and em¬ 
ployees also have heavy responsibility, both 
for promoting defense work and for the de¬ 
tection and frustration of sabotage in de¬ 
fense production as well as in those relations 
where data and experience are available 
which would enable the enemy to benefit by 
our successes and be informed of our plans. 
Likewise, respniislblllty rests on those pro¬ 
fessions which contribute research and In¬ 
formation to defenee production end where 
treason is particularly fateful. High-rank¬ 
ing Bclenilsts and Communist spies and in¬ 
formers have stolen Information and blue¬ 
prints to enable Kremlin engineers to make 
the designs and patterns of guns and atom 
bombs, so that they lack only the know-how 
of production. Our own citizens should be 
alert to detect such spies and be on guard 
ajalnst sabotage of workers on the Job. 

Soviet timetables indicate their military 
will be ready for a test about 1053 Their 
transportation lacllltlca are not complete in 
East Germany and Siberia, although integra¬ 
tion Into through lines has been effected In 
the satellite slates. Transportation is es¬ 
sential to a show-down. Nor have long-dls- 
tance, two-way bombers reached the produc¬ 
tion stage In the U. 3 S. R. Even with re¬ 
spect to mobilized units ready for action, the 
balance is beginning to turn against the 
Kremlin. The Soviets intend to try to speed 
plans In the coming months. Time neces¬ 
sary to get patterns from drafting boards 
and into continuous supply for Soviet use 
require a much longer time for Soviet work¬ 
ers than for workers In the United States. 
This country has nothing to fear, provided 
we put all our energy into expediting de¬ 
fense production. Keep your mind free of 
the fear psychology that some writers pro¬ 
mote. 


American Navy Should Not Be Without a 
Cruifer ^'Brooklyn*’ 


extension op remarks 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVBS 

Monday, August 13.1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
sale of the cruiser Brooklyn by our Oov* 
ernment to the Qovernment of Chile 
our Navy no longer has a fighting ship 
honoring the great borough of Brooklyn. 
Our ever-alert borough president, the 
Honorable John Cashmore, has started 
a movement to correct tills omission. As 
he so ably points out the patriotism of 
Brooklynites should be symboUzed by 
giving the name “Brooklyn” to one of our 
fighting ships. He proudly points out 
the heroic services of Brooklynites In an 
our wars and particularly the fnct that 
in World War II more than 320.000 
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Brooklyn men and women fought in de¬ 
fense of freedom and democracy. 

I Join with him and other members of 
the Brooklyn delegation in this worthy 
project. 

The following editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Brooklyn Eagle of August 
16, 1951, is most apropos: 

Americam Navy Should Not Be Without 
A Oruxsbh "Brooklyn" 

Announcement that the Navy Department 
Is planning to present the ship’s bell of the 
United States cruiser Brooklyn to Brooklyn 
College recalls the fact that It was sold to 
Chile several months ago and no longer 
carries the American flag under which It dis¬ 
tinguished Itself in World War n. 

It was a happy thought on the Navy’s part 
to arrange to have this bell find a home In 
the community for which the stout old 
cruiser was named and at a public institu¬ 
tion which bears the name "Brooklyn’' and 
In which the borough takes Just pride. 

The incident, however, brings home to us 
the fact that there Is now no American fight¬ 
ing ship that bears the name or this com¬ 
munity. This should be remedied at the 
earliest possible moment. We suggest to 
the nine-man delegation In Congress from 
this borough that they act as a unit in 
urging that one of the next cruisers to be 
built be given the name "Brooklyn ’’ Ac¬ 
cording to naval custom, It is the cruisers 
that are named for cities and the battle- 
8hlp.s for States. 

The name "Brooklyn” Is a proud one In 
the American Navy. It was first borne by a 
3.000-ton sloop of war, which saw active serv¬ 
ice throughout the Civil War, notably at New 
Orleans In 1862 when it was a part of the 
attacking fleet under Admiral Parragut It 
was finally put out of commission In 1889, 
The second to bear the name was the light 
cruiser Brooklyn which was launched on De¬ 
cember 2, 1896. She had a wonderful record 
in the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War. At the Battle 
of Santiago she served as the flagship of 
Commodore, later Admiral, Schley, was hit 
26 times, yet lost only one man killed, and 
two wounded. That was the engagement In 
which the Spanish fleet under Admiral Cer- 
vera was destroyed. 

It was Schley’s maneuvering of the Brook¬ 
lyn on that occasion that brought about the 
famous controversy between Admirals Schley 
and Sampson. The Brooklyn was put out of 
commission in 1906, then sent to Boston as 
a receiving ship in 1914. Shortly afterward 
It was made the flagship of the Asiatic Fleet, 
largely. It was said, because of its comfort¬ 
able living quarters for both the men and 
officers. During World War I It was sent on 
various diplomatic missions In the Par East 
and from her were directed the movements 
of our cruisers hunting German raiders In 
that part of the world. In 1917 she was on 
duty at Vladivostok. Finally in 1921 she was 
sold for Junk. 

The second cruiser Brooklyn, which is now 
In Chilean waters, was launched in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard In 1936. From early 
1942 until December 1944 she was In almost 
continuous active service, starting with the 
Invasion of north Africa, where her guns de¬ 
stroyed a part of the French fleet at Dakar. 
She played a prominent part in the landings 
In Sicily, was in the Salerno Invasion, was 
flagship of the first support group at Anzio 
and Nettuno. For 6 days, starting May 12, 
1943, she pounded Italy from Casslno to 
Qaeta. Her 6-lnch guns were also felt during 
the Invasion of southern Prance. She was 
finally put in moth-ball storage at Philadel¬ 
phia Navy Yard In 1946, where she remained 
until her sale. 

Brooklynites will always regret that she is 
passing her later years under a foreign flag 
and with a different name. We feel sure that 
the sentiment for another American ship of 
war bearing the honored name will be gen¬ 
eral throughout the borough. 


CooperatiTCf and die Income Tai 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

or lUNKESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 24, 1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap¬ 
peared in the August 1951 issue of the 
American Bar Association Journal an 
article entitled ^'Cooperatives and the 
Income Tax.” It was written by Mr, 
Israel Packel, of Philadelphia. 

The article throws timely and much- 
needed light on a subject into which 
entirely too much heat.and confusion 
have been injected to permit its ready 
solution on the basis of the welfare of 
the country and the interests of agricul¬ 
tural cooperatives. 

The editors of the American Bar 
Association Journal commented as fol¬ 
lows in presenting the article; 

Mr. Packel says that our income tax laws 
levy taxes not on the cost of doing business, 
but on the cost of doing business profitably. 
This raises a peculiar problem when the 
business enterprise upon which the tax Is 
Imposed is a cooperative, since the coopera¬ 
tive Is often said to be a nonprofit organ¬ 
ization It the tax la levied only upon 
profits, the cooperative escapes the tax. The 
form of the enterprise should not result In 
different tax results, he argues On the 
other hand, as the Government’s need for 
money for defense Increases, the exemptions 
which now are granted cooperatives are be¬ 
ing reexamined and narrowed by the Con¬ 
gress, There Is a danger, however, he says, 
that the effort to obtain equity might lead 
to an attempt to hit cooperative transac¬ 
tions with patrons of the enterprise—trans¬ 
actions that result In no profit to the co¬ 
operative, thus falling outside the traditional 
concept of income. 

As an aid to a better understanding of 
the subject, 1 ask unanimous consent 
that the article from the Bar Association 
Journal be reprinted in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Cooperatives and the Income Tax: A Prob¬ 
lem OF Achieving Equality 
(By Israel Packel, of the Pennsylvania bar 
(Philadelphia)) 

The Increased cost of Government result¬ 
ing from the clouds of all-out war Is borne 
by individuals or by their economic enter¬ 
prises An increase in the rate of the In¬ 
come tax Is one way of meeting the rising 
cost of the Federal Government The elim¬ 
ination of exemptions Is another way of 
coping with the problem and, therefore. Con¬ 
gress Is appropriately reexamining the 
Topsy-like growth of exemption provisions 
relating to various types of cooperatives. A 
decade ago the writer urged such a legisla¬ 
tive study.* 

The same demand for equality which calls 
for the elimination of imjustlflable exemp¬ 
tions, dictates that a tax which Is Imposed 
on profits should not tax cooperatives or 
any other organizations for that matter, on 
that which does not constitute profits. Thus, 
wholly aside from any question of the elim¬ 
ination of exemptions, it Is Important to 
determine the extent to which equality calls 


* Packel, Cooperatives and the Income Tax, 
vol. 90, University of Pennsylvania Law Re¬ 
view. pp. 137, 165 (1949). 


for the application of income taxes to the 
economic activities of cooperatives. 

The syllogism—Income tax Is a cost of 
doing business, cooperatives are engaged In 
business and therefore cooperatives must 
pay Income taxes—starts with a false prem¬ 
ise. The income tax Is not a cost of doing 
business; It Is a cost of doing business prof¬ 
itably. The company which does $100,000,- 
OOO worth of business pays no Income tax 
If It has no profits. It may well be that 
under a sound system of taxation, the cost 
of government should be borne by economic 
enterprises on some basis In addition to that 
of profit Until such a change Is made In 
our tax system, however, It Is not fair to 
single out cooperatives, assuming It could 
be done constitutionally, to make them pay 
an Income tax on anything other than profits 
within the normal meaning of that word. 

The In terreffem argument has been made 
some 18 years ago in England* and here 
in the past few months, that discrimination 
in favor of cooperatives "is bound to tend 
to drive the taxed organizations out of ex¬ 
istence, leaving the state with no support 
from the organizations which are conducting 
much of the business activities In the 
state ”» This ignores the fact that it our 
economy ever approaches such a situation, 
there can always be a change In the system 
of taxation. 

it does not truly help the analysis to pick 
on decisions* or authorities* referring to 
cooperative activity as nonprofit or to mul¬ 
tiply decisions calling cooperatives merely 
agents or Instrumentalities for their mem¬ 
bers." 'There is no gainsaying that the word 
"nonprofit" must be examined In the light 
of the purpose for which the word la used.* 
Likewise equality of taxation Is not to be 
escaped by getting courts to disregard cor¬ 
porate entitles, wnich people set up for their 
economic advantage. 

COOPERATIVE PROriTS ARE LIMITED IN NATURE 

The real crux of the matter lies In the dual 
relationship of (1) cooperative and member 
and (2) cooperative and patron. They are 
not to be confused with each other, even 
though cooperatives generally deal with their 
own members. The cooperative and member 
relationship Is comparable to that of the 
ordinary relationship between corporation 
and shareholder or between unincorporated 
association and owner except for (1) the 
democracy In control, whereby each member 
of a cooperative generally has one vote no 
matter what his capital Interest may be and 
(2) the limitation on capital return, where¬ 
by each member of a cooperative gets at 
most a fixed maximum return which excludes 
what the economist calls entrepreneur profit. 
This limited return must be earned before 
It can be paid to members. Therefore, to 
the extent that the cooperative has receipts 
which Lt can use to pay such limited re¬ 
turns, It has profits within the meaning of 
the Income tax law. 


2175 L. T. 427 (1933); c. Crichton, Coopera¬ 
tive Societies and Income Tax, vol, 38, Law 
Quarterly Review, p. 48 (1922). 

“Maglll & Merril. The Taxable Income of 
Cooperatives, vol. 49, Michigan Law Review, 
pp. 167. 183 (1950). 

*E g., the holding that the cooperative 
came within the definition of nonprofit op¬ 
eration under an exemption provision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Act, United 
States V. Pacific Coast Wholesalers' Ass'n. 
(338 U. S. 689 (1950)). 

®"The profit incentive is the mainspring 
of commerce, but is the antithesis of coopera¬ 
tion." Henderson. Cooperative Marketing As¬ 
sociations, vol 23, Columbia Law Review, 
p. 91 (1923). 

0 Infra, note 9. 

2 For a variety of situations In which the 
courts have considered the nonprofit or profit 
character of cooperative enterprises, see 
Packel, Law Cooperatives (2d ed., 1947), p. 28. 
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The limited return cm cepltal of members 
refers to dJetribution to mmmtmn. It in no 
way refers to increases in the growth of 
cooperative capital. The hlatory of almost 
all successful cooperatives shows great in¬ 
creases in capital. Such growth, however, is 
by no means to be ascribed necessarily to 
Income. Additional Investments of capital 
or even contributed capital, whether it be a 
cooperative or any other asaoclBliou is not 
profit subject to income tax. Sometimes in¬ 
creases of capital are evidenced by the issue 
of share certificates or participation interests 
in capital, surplus or reserves and sometimes 
the increases are purely by way of contribu¬ 
tion. Yet, In any event, the rule is clear 
that such capital increases do not constitute 
income * 

This analysis of the cooperative and mem¬ 
ber relationship shows then that coopera¬ 
tives do have taxable profits to the extent 
that their receipts can be used to pay a 
return on capital to the members. Converse¬ 
ly, capital received from members for which 
interests in capital or reserves are issued or 
fur that matter capital contributed to the co¬ 
operative, does not constitute taxable Income. 

COOPSBATIVK-FATaON KE1.ATION.SHZP IS 
SIONOriCANT VACTOS 

The cooperative and patron relationship 
Is the most significant factor In determin¬ 
ing whether the bulk of the receipts of co- 
opcrjittves is subject to income tax A good 
number of lawyers, many of them represent¬ 
ing cooperatives, seem to feel it necessary to 
say that the problem must be approached 
from the standpoint that the relationship 
Is one of agency rather than of buyer and 
seller.* That seems unnecesaary because, as 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
pointed out. ownership and control “can 
have no different tax consequences when 
clothed in the garb of agen<Y than when 
worn as a removable corporate veil." “ The 
Sales Act and traditional concepts of the 
common law in the light of all the facts as 
to the method of operation used by a par¬ 
ticular cooperative would furnish the answer 
as to how the relationship Is to be catego¬ 
rized. Then again, the underlying reason for 
labeling the category would have signifi¬ 
cance 

On careful analysis It would appear to 
make no difference os far as the Income-tax 
question is concerned whether the transac¬ 
tion between the cooperative and the patron 
Is called a sale or not. The relationship 
between the parties because of the very na¬ 
ture of cooperative dealing is that the trans¬ 
action by means of patronage refunds is to 
be bandied without entrepreneur or risk 
profit. “The patronage-dividend device has 
been woven Into the warp and woof of the 
cooperative system.”” It makes no differ¬ 
ence as to the true relationship, taxwise. 
whether A says to B, “I make you my agent 
to sell my wheat, you to receive your expenses 
and 5 percent of the selling price,” or If he 
says, “I sell you my wheat for $1,000 with the 
understanding that you will proceed to sell It 
and refund to me ever 3 rthlng you receive over 
$1,000, less your expenses and 5 percent of the 
selling price.” Surely, there may be differ¬ 
ences between the two situations as to the 
passage of title, risk of loss, rights of credl- 


■ Garden Homes Co, v. Cotn’r. (64 P. (2d) 
609 (7th Clr. 1933)). 

*See Beport of the Committee on Classi¬ 
fication and Terminology of the Division of 
Cooperative Corporattons (19S0) Proceedings 
of the Section of Corporation, Banking, and 
Business Law, p. 156 et seq. Also see Hanna, 
book review, vol. 8, Journal of Legal Bduca- 
tlon, p. 509 (1951). 

» National CarMde Corp. t. Com'r (833 V, S. 
422. 430 (1940). 

” Bowles V. Inland Empire Doirp Assn. (53 
P. Supp. 210 (E. D. Wash. 1043)). 


tors, and other legal consequencee. But so 
far as profits when B sells, how can It be said 
that B’s status is any different in these two 
situations? 

It has been argued that the cooperatlve- 
and-patron relation^p Is one at wlf-deal¬ 
ing. and for that reason no agree m ent can 
be effective to alloeate the economic benefit 
so as to mitigate the tax burden.” It la tnm 
in cases of self-dealing, of which the parent- 
subsidiary and the family partnership are 
only a few examples, that mere agreements 
for the division of future profits are Ineffec¬ 
tive taxwise. These llIUBtratlons, however, 
are a far cry from the situation where the 
agreement la made with the very persons 
whose transactions purportedly produce the 
profits Agreements between A and B as to 
the distribution of profits resulting from 
transactions with third persona are entirely 
different from agreements between A and B 
or A and all Its customers with respect to 
the very transactions between them. 

CONFUSION aESULTS lUOM IGNORANCE OF TRUE 
NATURE OP COOPERATIVES 

The confusion results from the failure to 
recognize the true nature of cooperative 
transactions with patrons. The charges 
made by a consumer of purchasing coopera¬ 
tive and the original payments made by a 
marketing cooperative are subject to the 
understanding that there will be patronage 
refunds in the form of cash, ci edits, or capital 
Interests. That understanding by virtue of 
the nature of a cooperative is an essential 
part of the cooperative and patron relation¬ 
ship. It is to be dlstinguisbed from the co¬ 
operative and member relatlonshtp. The 
point was made effectively and briefly by Lord 
MacMillan, in the House of Lords, in inland 
Mevenue Commissioners v. Ayrshire Associa¬ 
tion. Ltd.,” which held that the English 
Finance Act of 1933 aimed to ta undistrib¬ 
uted receipts of cooperatives had missed 
Are; 

“It Is not membership or nonmembership 
which determines immunity from or liability 
to tax; it Is the nature of the transactions. 
If the transactions are of the nature of mu¬ 
tual Insurance, the resultant surplus is not 
taxable whether the transactions are with 
members or nonmembers.” 

The patronage refund is an incident of 
carrying out the arrangement between the 
cooperative and the patron that the transac¬ 
tion should be conducted without entrepre¬ 
neur profit. The farmer could receive for his 
products $1,(X)0 at time of delivery and 
$200 in the form of a patronage refund, or 
$800 followed by $400, or $1,200 with no pa¬ 
tronage refund. In each one of the situations 
the net position of the cooperative or the 
farmer is the same. Likewise, the consumer 
cooperative which sells or orders for a pa¬ 
tron a washing machine, is in no different 
situation so far as profits are concerned, 
whether it receives $1^ and refunds $40, or 
receives $180 and refunds $20 or makes an 
initial charge of $160.” 


» Supra, note 3. Other writers have taken 
the position that the patronage refund sys¬ 
tem is effective so that the cooperatives are 
not subject to Income tax thereon, O’Meara, 
The Federal Income Tax in Relation to Con¬ 
sumer Cooperattves, vol. 36, Illinois Law Re¬ 
view. p. 60 (1941); Paul, The JustlflablUty 
of the Policy of Exempting Farmers' Market¬ 
ing and Purchasing Cooperative Organisa¬ 
tions from Federal Income Taxes, vol. 29, 
Minnesota Law Beview, p. 343 (1945). 

*• (1946) vol. 1, ABLB. p. 637. 

”Por an Interesting recent opinion of 
Judge Goodrich which Indicates properly that 
there may be a difference in the method of 
operation so far as the fair trade laws are 
concerned, see Sunbeam Corp. v. Civil Service 
Employees Coop. Assn, (19 L. W. 2437 (3d Clr. 
1951)). 


An interesting English case decided In 
1948,” which apparently has received no at¬ 
tention on thta side at the Atlan t ic, raises 
a very serious question. Bullish and Scottish 
consumer cooperatives had joined together 
In the formation of un organization to raise 
tea In India. The Privy council held that 
there could be profits because the nature 
of tbo transactions differed from cooperative 
insurance where the funds are received from, 
and paid out to. patromi. The case seems 
to be wrong, historically and analytically, 
because there is no justification lor discrim¬ 
ination solely on a functional basis. What 
difference does it make whether the co¬ 
operative is dealing in insurance policies, 
G^cea. wheat, rural electrification, housing, 
or washing machines? The important thing 
is the nature of the transaction under which 
it furnishes the economic product or service. 
The weakness of the Engliah case is made 
manliest by this response to the point that 
the actual distribution of patronage refunds 
would mean that there are no profite: 

“Their Lordships are not concerned to 
discuss that suggestion in this appeal and 
express no opinion favorable or unfavorable 
on it.” 

It hes been succinctly pointed out: “The 
patronage dividend is as much a part of the 
transaction as the price itself.’’” If the 
patronage refund is an inherent part of the 
transaction, then whether or not paid in 
cash, it cannot be entrepreneur profit for 
the cooperative. Of course, the benefits re¬ 
ceived by the patron, unless he be a non- 
husiness consumer, most be reflected in the 
income tax returns of the patrem. 

MxrrtTAL and NONJurcrruAi. dealings must be 

DISTUtnUTSKED 

Some cooperatives for diverse reasons dis¬ 
criminate between members and uonmembers 
in their transactions. Manifestly, if the 
dealing with a nunmembex is not on a mu¬ 
tual basis, the benefits of the transaction go 
to sameune other than the patron. It might 
be contended that nonmutual dealings are 
part of a general understanding to reduce 
the costs of mutual dealings. Here, however, 
it is a valid contention that the arrangement 
is ineffective taxwise since it Is an agreement 
to share profits In dealings with third per¬ 
sons. It is necessary, therefore. In such sit¬ 
uations. to differentiate mutual and non- 
mutual dealings, and the Income received 
from the latter transactitms would be tax¬ 
able. 

Cooperatives are in nonmutual transac¬ 
tions at times with persons other than pa¬ 
trons. ThtM, for example, in order to go into 
larger quarters a cooperative may sell its 
building and realtee a large profit. Then 
again, marketing or purchasing cooperatives 
with large reserves may make temporary In- 
vestoaents in bonds or other securities. Cer¬ 
tainly the returns on such investments rep¬ 
resenting nonmutual transac t io n s constitute 
taxable income. These Instances, though, 
are rare and should not be used to draw gen¬ 
eral conclusions as to the taxability or non- 
taxability of cooperative receipts. 

Under present law, nonexempt coopera¬ 
tives are liable for income tax to the extent 
that their receipts are sulllelent to permit 
the payment of a return on caifital and to the 
extent that they have income from nonmu¬ 
tual deafings. Aside from the foregoing, they 
have no receipts which constitute income 
because their normal dealings with jMtrons 
are on a eoopenitlve baste under which pa¬ 
tronage refunds are made in the form of cash, 
evidences of Indebtedness, or capital credits. 


” English A Scottish Joint Coop. Wholesale 
Society, Ltd. v. Assam Agrieuttural income 
Tax Com*r (1948) (2 AELR 395). 

^Midland Coop. Wholewale v. lakes (125 F. 
(2d) 618 (8th Cir. 1942)). 
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Congress, undoubtedly, will and should 
change the existing provisions of the law by 
clarifying and narrowing the scope of exemp¬ 
tions to cooperatives. Congress, however, 
should not depart from traditional concepts 
of income so as to attempt to hit cooperative 
transactions with patrons which are conduct¬ 
ed without entrepreneur profit. 


What Goes on During a War? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1951 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, 1 insert in the Rec¬ 
ord this article by George H. Todt pub¬ 
lished in the Highland Park News-Her¬ 
ald, of Los Angeles. A question he has 
raised has been one many people have 
wondered about, and that is. Just what 
goes on during a war? The military 
should answer such questions. 

The article follows: 

In My Opinion 
(By George H. Todt) 

One of the greatest—and most shocking— 
stories concerning World War II has never 
been fully told. 

It relates to 47 massive Allied air raids 
sent against Frankfurt, Germany, from 1942 
until 1945. 

Over 60.000 heavy bombers dropped in 
excess of 100,000 tons of high explosives to 
turn the great city into a shambles almost 
as bad as Kassel. 

Nearly everything of military significance 
was thoroughly clobbered and cither badly 
damaged or destroyed 

I repeat “nearly everything." 

But there was a fantastic exception made 
In the case of the much-bombed city of 
Frankfurt. You deserve to know what It 
was. 

It was the vast I, G. Farben chemical 
works located at Hochst, a suburb of siz¬ 
able proportions at the very edge of the 
city. 

In addition to the mile-square factory 
area at Hochst, the I. G. Farben administra¬ 
tive buildings In the center of the town were 
left carefully untouched by bombs. 

Not one was ever dropped on these two 
prime military targets, perhaps two of the 
most vital to the whole war effort of the 
entire Third Reich. 

Why? 

I talked to many people on the scene In 
1945 and 1946. and this is what they told me: 

"Destruction of the huge I. G Farben 
chemical works at Hochst would have 
hastened German collapse by at least several 
months. 

It this Is true, then all the American 
boys—as well as those of other countries, 
too- who were slain the last few months of 
the war died unnecessarily. 

Their people can today thank the genius 
for their deaths who decided it was more 
valuable to bomb the 1. O. Farben workers' 
homes—thereby making them a few minutes 
late to work at the factory—Instead of de¬ 
stroying the prime outlet of much-needed 
German chemicals at their production 
source. 

Was this indeed simply madness? 

Or was It something worse? 

Were there certain parties or Interests— 
here or abroad—who were so involved In I. G. 


Farben financial manipulations that they did 
not desire the destruction of one of the 
greatest sources of Nazi power? A power 
used up until the last moment to bring death 
to sons of American mothers sent abroad to 
win a war as quickly as possible? 

CXir people deserve to know the answer to 
this now. 

It cannot bring back any of the dead who 
were sacrificed needlessly. But it might pre¬ 
vent another tragedy of this sort happening 
to us again in the future. 

Other Important factory areas were 
smashed ruthlessly and with precision pin¬ 
point efficiency by our bombers. On the very 
first try in most instances. 

So why not the I. G. Farben works in 
Frankfurt—a town struck by 47 major raids 
Involving a thousand or more bombers 
apiece In each attack? 

The plants would have been easy enough to 
hit. They were out In the open of a vast 
square mile of concentrated Industrial 
buildings. 

They were plainly marked for all to see by 
8 or 10 huge red brick chimneys which rose 
hundreds of feet Into the air. They could be 
seen 50 miles away. It would have been 
Impossible to miss them, except on purpose. 

Our failure to bomb such targets would be 
comparable to an enemy air fleet smashing 
residential Grosae Point in Detroit, but for¬ 
getting about Willow Run and the Ford 
plant. 

Or to devastate Beverly Hills and Holly¬ 
wood In the Los Angeles area, thereby pass¬ 
ing up the Lockheed, Douglas, Hughes. North 
American, and Northrop aviation factories 
located nearby. 

Such an action would seem unthinkable 
to a reasoning person. 

It is hard to see where It could make any 
sense to those who might have some honest 
questions to ask about this matter, 

Pei haps some may ask at this point of our 
discussion: “How Is It possible that some 
intrepid young pilot did not take it upon 
himself to break formation and bomb the 
1 G. Farben works anyway?" 

In defense of all our airmen who took 
part in the Frankfurt actions, let me tell 
you .of their predicament In regards to this 
very situation. 

They are always under orders when on 
bombing missions 

When they start out, they are ordered to 
bomb primary target A. If they are unable 
to do so because of weather or other legiti¬ 
mate reasons, they may bomb alternate tar¬ 
gets B or C. Usually there are not more 
than that. 

Indiscriminate bombing Is not allowed. 

If unable to bomb his primary or alternate 
targets, a pilot has no further choice except 
to lug his bombs home. 

He may be court martlaled If he does oth¬ 
erwise. 

The airman who bombed the Krupp works 
on his own in World War I received such 
fare for his courageous and timely action. 

So that is the reason why I believe none 
of our crews took it upon themselves to 
bomb the I. G. Farben works. 

They were simply not ordered to do so. 

Falling to receive such orders, it would 
have been Illegal for them to even try—and 
with perhaps some dire results for their 
pains if they had succeeded. 

Here is another queer angle to this I, G. 
Farben business. 

Many other Junior officers In Frankfurt 
became curious, as I did. as to why these 
Installations were so miraculously spared by 
British and American alrpower. 

It became a great topic for conversation In 
the mess. 

Lots of folks got quite upset about the 
whole thing. Many said they intended to 
write their Congressmen about It. Perhaps 
some really did. For a strange thing came 
to pass. 


One day we learned that a new batch of 
Johnny-Come-Latelys had arrived In Frank¬ 
furt from Washington, D. C. It was said 
that they were a Treasury investigation 
team. The rumor spread that they were on 
hand to look Into the stlnkeroo concerning 
I. O. Farben. 

This crowd had a lot of cute girl typists 
and clerks. They became frequent visitors 
at the Casino officers’ mess in the evening. 
We did our level best to pump them for all 
we could learn. 

They were frank enough to admit that our 
suspicions were really founded on some facts. 
In the words of one young lady I heard 
exclaim: 

“This is the biggest scandal the country 
has ever had. When the report Is made pub¬ 
lic, it will blow the lid off Washington." 

However, the girls also indicated that 
they had been sworn to secrecy for the time 
being. Therefore, no detailed descriptions, 
if you please. 

After this we all went back to sleep. The 
war was over, and we went home to mother. 
We scattered over the United States. Many 
of us waited patiently for the great report 
to come out. We were still curious to know 
who had worked this one. 

However, a strange thing happened. The 
report has never been made public—If there 
was ever a report really made out in the first 
place. 

Perhaps it was only a smoke screen set 
up to allay the outcry which was commenc¬ 
ing to come out of Piankfurt in 1946-46. 

I am not sure what we would find In any 
Investigation of this matter If one were ever 
made. 

I do not know the Individuals, parties, In¬ 
terests, or countries which might become 
Involved In a scandal of this type. That is, 
If there Is really a scandal to be uncovered. 

I do not care about these things, for the 
reason that I am a reporter, not a politician 
or a diplomat, 

I believe In uncovering the truth and re¬ 
porting It. Then let the chips fall where 
they may. 

We are about 8 years late with a much- 
needed investigation of the I. G. Farben 
matter. 

The American people deserve to know the 
answers The blood of many fallen sons has 
earned for them the right to know why this 
German cartel was preserved at the price 
of additional and unnecessary American 
dead. 

To whom was their filthy money more 
precious than the lives of Yankee soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen? 

Let us try to learn the answer. 


A Prayer by the Distinguished Chaplain 
for the Long Beach Navy Shipyard Em¬ 
ployees Association 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me, I am honored to bring to the at¬ 
tention of you and all my colleagues a 
prayer written by the chaplain of the 
Long Beach Navy Shipyard Employees 
Association, Max Horowitz, who is em¬ 
ployed by the navy shipyard as a rigger. 
He is a veteran of World War I, is very 
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active in vetorana^ affaiia, and is always 
a&xkniB to fdlow «**— >^* « oi tba 

VFW. He is widelar noted fdr bis tmtlr- 
In? serviees in Matf of the veterans 
being hoepitalized in tbe military or 
veterans hospitals. 

The prayer follows: 

Atmlghty Ciod* our FfetlMr. we Mck Tby 
IttaHliig wDci guidance on ttw ddiberatlanB 
of tbe Long Baacb Paval Stalpyanl imploy- 
eee Aasoclatlon. Grant that any actions 
taken be lor tbe beat interesta of our em¬ 
ployees and tbe Long Beach Naval Shipyard. 

Blea ttaoee that are In authority over us 
that they may supervise in fairness to all. 

Watch over our beloved America, O Lord, 
that she might always be the land of the free 
and the friend of the downtrodden. 

Guide our President and bis advisers and 
our legislators that, whatever they do, it 
might be lor the good ol all America. 

May Thy protecting eye watch over our 
Armed Forces and that the enemiea of our 
way of life be destroyed. 

Finally, O Ood of Mercy, be with those of 
oiir niunber who suffer from bodily injuries 
and disease. May Thy healing power restore 
their bodies and release them from pain and 
suffering. 

We ask this in Thy holy name. Amen. 
nutYn tm juuovmKMMmr 

Our Father, as we are about to adjourn, 
we ask Thy blessing on each one till we 
meet again. Amen. 


MoUwni Asm Te EaCwcc Fak-Paj Act 
by E^ucilion 

EXTENSION OP REMABKS 

or 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF 1«W Toax 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 25, J951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, another 
of my constituents has been signahy 
honored by being chosen Brooklyn’s Man 
of the Week. 

The article with reference to Thomas 
P. Mulhern, which appeared in the 
Brooklyn Eagle Sunday. August 12,1951, 
follows: 

Brooklyn's Man or ths Week—Mulhern 

Aims To Enforce Pair-Pay Act by Edu¬ 
cation 

(By Victor Tlmoner) 

With the United States Department of 
Labor appointment last week u£ Thomas F. 
Mumem as a top administrator of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act in the New York-New 
Jersey region, the firm hand of an able execu¬ 
tive took over the task of helping keep a 
floor under wages and a cetUng over hours 
In the biggest precinct of the Nation's labor 
market And the added job of keeping tabs 
on ballooning post-tblrty-elghtb paiallel pay 
envelopes for tbe Wage Stabilization Board 
holds no terrors for this placid, bespectacled 
Jack-of-all-trades. 

A career Oovernment cmplciyee and an avid 
rcadei of "heavy stuff,'' particularly tracts on 
economics, Mr. Mulhern sizes up his view on 
getting the world's work done with a single 
homely phrase, ‘T never believed In feeling 
scary for myself ” 

Son of Irish Immigrants and heir to bis 
father’s views on labor organization, acquired 
during 30 years as president of Local 50 of 
tbe Brewery Workers of America, one of the 
first employee groups to be formed in the 


Mew York area, Mr. liulbcra waa been tai 
Brooklyn in 1093. 

It waa during his student daya at St. Vtaneis 
Prep that be ftsst formulated wbat today be 
eonaiders a loo^woof design for success In 
working out a problem. And be la eternally 
grateful for having chanced dpon tbe formula 
at BO early an age. 

^YRhcn the deefee are cleared lew action.'* 
be cspialns today, ‘*tbe critical first step 
tbat'e taken deddas whether tbe job will 
be done crisply or whether it will be done 
into e besh. Bet your goel or objective 
dearly in mind with razor-ebaorp detail, plan 
every step of tbe way in advance, and take 
the steps firmly. Most folks make a baab of 
things because they are vague about tbe first 
steps." 

Mr. Mulhern fondly recalls that be 
achieved enviable sucoeas with his formula 
when at a youngish 95 be landed s job as 
classified advertising manager of the Brook¬ 
lyn Bsgle. He started his career with -Uie 
paper as a delivery boy while attending 8t. 
Prencto Prep, and worked his way up the 
rungs, as a reporter, as a helper in tbe circu¬ 
lation department and as an assistant man¬ 
ager in the classified section, finally reach¬ 
ing the top position In the last-named de¬ 
partment at an age which put him in the way 
of being the youngest to hold such a job on 
any of the big city dailies of that day. 

His newspaper career took him then to the 
New York Telegram, the Herald Tribune, and 
the New York Journal, and before he left 
the field for Government work he attained 
the position of publisher of the Suffolk 
County edition of the Islimd News. And 
throughout he picked up a keen insight into 
the relations of management and labor 
which proved Invaluable for his present de¬ 
tail with the Labor Department’s Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division. 

The strong Interest be has in the written 
word is also due In part to the fact that 
upon graduating ft'om St. Francis College he 
sj^nt several semesters as a teacher. Sub¬ 
jects he taught were Latin, Greek, and 
English 

But there Is nothing of tbe pedagogue in 
Mr Mulhern. He says that his reputation 
for seeing an objective and going toward It 
Is due mostly to on understanding of how 
to work cheerfully with others. "I have a 
vast sympathy for people, vast numbers of 
'em." he confesses, "and that’s why I find my 
present job so rewarding.” 

Kia calling today finds him in direct charge 
of a staff of IH Investigators, who chalk up 
a total of about 65,000 field studies a year 
throughout New York and New Jersey. In 
the 12 years that the wage-hour law has 
been in effect—the graying executive has been 
in the program from the very beginning— 
a total of $15,000,000 has been found due 
workers In metropolitan New York and Long 
Island for violations of the Federal art. 
From January 25 to September 30. 1060. the 
New York City office alone found violations 
In 1,032 firms and determined that 11,195 
vrorkers were owed $483,575. 

An analysis of the investigations in the 
metropolitan area has shown Mr. Mulhern 
that a high percentage of those who receive 
hack wages are young workers in their first 
jobs, elderly people who take any >vRge of¬ 
fered because of the dlfllculty they have in 
finding work, members of minority groups 
and some displaced persona, whose lack of 
English and Ignorance of labor laws put them 
at a diaadvantage. 

But Mr. Mulhern aays he la convinced that 
an enforcement oSicex ean do more by try¬ 
ing to prevent violations through education 
rather than by catching people after they 
have unwittingly broken the law. 

In 1022 Mr. Mulhern eemented a summer 
romance with Miss Joaephine Dybynska. a 
school teacher, and moved from the Park 
Slope area to 1604 East Seventh Street, 


wbcce two (Moghtm, Jo-Ann and Jmub, and 
a Mil, Thomaa Jr., w«ra born. 

Bumming up vlewa of hM job aa a«titant 
xegkmal dbraetor of the Mew Torit-Mew Jeney 
oOkse. whldi haa quartan at 941 Minth Ave¬ 
nue, Manhattan. Mr. Mulhern says that mak¬ 
ing donocracy work by seeing to it that the 
Nation’s wage earnen are weD paid and 
properly paid Is "the best antidote we have 
today for the poison of Communist doctrine." 

Mr. Mulhern is a former jnesident of the 
New York City Classified Advertising Man¬ 
agers Aasoclatton, former president of the 
St. Francis College Alumni Association, and 
is affiUated with Delta Sigma Pi, interna¬ 
tional business fraternity, and the St. Pat¬ 
rick’s Society of Brooklyn. 


IHxpcrial of Indnstriei m Atomic Warfare 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FKAMX L SMITH 

or MisawaaPFi 

IM THE HOUSE OF BSFBBSSNTA'nVEB 

Monday, Augusi 20,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, if Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
taught the world anything about atomic 
warfare, it should have been the vital 
necessity of dispersing industries to 
make the widest possible bomb target. 
Too much of our most vital productive 
capacity Is already crowded together in 
areas easily subject to enemy attack, 
yet new industrial expansion is con¬ 
tinually concentrated into these same 
vulnerable areas. 

Purely from a defense standpoint 
there are many other potent arguments 
against the continued concentration and 
crowding of defense Industries in the 
same congested sites. When workers far 
beyond the normal population ol a com- 
mumty must be brought in to furnish 
the labor force for these indusUles, there 
are additional costs to our economy, 
either private or governmental. Addi¬ 
tional housing must be built. If it Is 
not immediately forthcoming through 
private sources, there Is demand for the 
Government to build it. In addition, the 
community facilities which local and 
State governments normally supply are 
suddenly overtaxed, and these services 
can only be supplied through assistance 
from the Pederal Oovernment. All of 
these extra items require the use of more 
critical materials, and make the cost of 
defense even more burdensome to the 
taxpayer. 

When the Defense Production Act was 
before Congress for extension a few 
weeks ago a strong effort was made to 
write into the law a provision to encour¬ 
age dispersal of industrial plants e.stab- 
lished for the future. Despite the over¬ 
whelming logic of the dispersal argu¬ 
ment, it was voted down by a sectional 
division. 

The National Security Resources 
Board, with an eye more to national se¬ 
curity than narrow sectional interests, 
has since that time announced a disper¬ 
sal program which is to become official 
policy for all defense agencies. This 
policy is a step in the right direction, as 
evidenced by the btttei’ denunciations it 
has received from politicians ol the 
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North and East. At best, however. It is 
still very timid and very technical. 

The need for dispersal is evident in 
the recent report of prime defense con¬ 
tracts made by the Department of De¬ 
fense. New York got 18.3 percent of 
these contracts, and California 13.4. 
Tiny Connecticut, with a population ap¬ 
proximately the same as Mississippi, got 
5.8, while Mississippi received 0.2. Other 
State figures include Arizona. 0.2; Ar¬ 
kansas, 0.1; Colorado, 0.3; Florida, 0.2; 
Kentucky, 0.2; Maine, 0.3; Nebraska, 
0.3; New Hampshire. 0.3; New Mexico, 
0.1; Oklahoma. 0.3; Utah. 0.1; Vermont, 
0.1; West Virginia, 0.1; Wyoming. 0.1. 
Tennessee and Alabama, two Southern 
States with a relatively high degree of 
industrialization, received only 0.7 and 
0.6, respectively. 

To narrow the range down to two In¬ 
dustries which have figured prominently 
in defense industrial expansion, during 
the first 8 months of defense activity, 
11 Northeastern States have been au¬ 
thorized to build 81 percent of the new 
iron and steel capacity and 76 percent of 
all new aircraft plants. 

We must have a fundamental reversal 
of policy as an elementary step toward 
national self-defense. 

As a supplement to my remarks, I sub¬ 
mit the statement on industrial disper¬ 
sion issued by Defense Mobilizer Charles 
E. Wilson, and an article on Industrial 
dispersion by Ralph E. Lapp, which ap¬ 
peared in a recent issue of the magazine 
Reporter: 

Executive Orncs or the President, 

Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C.. August 16,1951, 

Defense Mobilization Director Charles E. 
Wilson issued today the following statement 
In connection with the industrial-dispersion 
policy. 

"Industry has much to gain and nothing 
to fear as a consequence of the industrial- 
dispersion policy announced by President 
Truman last Friday. 

"It is a great program for the good of 
the country—for many years to come. In 
peace and in war—and we are going ahead 
with it It holds possibilities for every sec¬ 
tion of the Nation, Including those already 
built up with industry. 

"I should like to emphasize the local char¬ 
acter of this program for greater national 
security. Existing industrial areas can apply 
the dispersal idea—space—in terms of a few 
miles rather than hundreds. We are not 
asking vital industries to move their fac¬ 
tories but only to locate new factories a few 
miles away from existing ones. 

"In our expanding production we must 
take every possible step to protect our peo¬ 
ple, and our military experts tell us that one 
of the best ways to protect people and in¬ 
dustries is to spread them out. 

"By spreading them out we make it that 
much harder for an enemy to hit them. The 
greater the number of likely targets, the 
greater the chances of each one to survive 
an attack. And the possible damage from 
each bomb Is thereby limited rather than 
increased. 

"The present plan Is different from any 
plan heretofore proposed because It is local 
In concept, and even encourages continued 
growth of present Industrial areas—out from 
the edges. 

"We are relying upon private Industry 
everyw'here to see that new plants are dis¬ 
persed. and effective dispersal can be ac¬ 
complished within local marketing areas, 


"What we suggest, above all, is simply the 
Judicious use of space—^one of the best de¬ 
fenses against the atomic bomb—In the 
planning and construction of new plants 
still to be built." 


TFrom the Reporter of August 21, 1961] 

Our Cbowoed Taboet Areas—Government 

AND Industry, Ignoring the Lesson or 

Nagasaki. Have Neglected Our Best De¬ 
fense Against the A-Bomb: Dispersion 
(By Ralph E. Lapp) 

American industry, greatly expanded dur¬ 
ing the Second World War and further en¬ 
larged In the postwar years. Is now being 
fortified to the extent of over $20,000,000,000 
to meet the urgent demands of our present 
mobilization. Despite our industry’s already 
dangerously high vulnerability to atomic at¬ 
tack, new war plants are still being located 
in critical target areas. 

Last fall the National Security Resources 
Board was assigned responsibility for ap¬ 
proving pieces of paper called certificates of 
necessity, which permit a company to write 
off, for purposes of tax saving, the cost of 
new plant construction over a period of 6 
years rather than the usual 20 to 25. 
Subsequently, the Defense Production Ad¬ 
ministration was made the certifying 
authority, and up to the present date more 
than $8,000,000,000 worth of certificates have 
been approved. Roughly, 40 percent of the 
dollar value of this new construction has 
been slated for metropolitan areas. The 
enormity of this defiance of the simple rules 
of atomic common sense is only slightly less¬ 
ened by the fact that some of the plants 
are not to be built right in the center of 
metropolitan areas—presumably because 
such areas are too heavily populated or have 
too high tax structures. 

A House subcommittee Investigating the 
granting of certificates of necessity has re¬ 
ported: "Under the present policy jof grant¬ 
ing certificates of necessity] no effort is made 
by the Government to control the location 
of new facilities through certificates; the se¬ 
lection of the site Is left entirely to the 
applicant," The report concludes: “• • * 

after studying all aspects of this matter 

• * • the failure on the part of admin¬ 

istrators of the program to make any effort 
whatever to locate new Industrial facilities 
with regard to military security is most 
Illogical and unreasonable." 

PREATOMIC mobilization 

It is especially paradoxical that NSRB 
should rubber-stamp certificates of neces¬ 
sity without considering the national secu¬ 
rity. becau.se that very agency has shown la 
its brochure, National Security Factors In 
Industrial Location, that it understands dis¬ 
persion of plants to be basic defense against 
A-bombs. This reads: “The whole problem 
of industrial dispersion boils down to a com¬ 
mon-sense application of the old adage about 
not putting all of one’s eggs in one basket 

• * *. The Job of dispersion is one that 

Industry must assume, both for its own pro¬ 
tection and that of national security " 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has 
dodged the Industrial dispersion Issue, ap¬ 
parently because It considers it politically In¬ 
feasible and because it prefers to concentrate 
on "getting the Job done." Our present 
mobilization effort has thus become in this 
respect a postscript to the Second World War 
program. Industry, with ODM’s blessing. Is 
following the well-traveled but now danger¬ 
ous road of preatomic mobilization. With 
but minor exceptions this road has been fol¬ 
lowed in our entire industrial development 
since VJ-day. Five years of unprecedented 
construction have witnessed an annual ex¬ 
penditure of about $18,000,000,000, the bulk 
of which has been funneled Into our largest 
metropolitan areas. 


HOW FAR IS ENOUGH? 

Data compiled for 36 prime target areas, 
almost all of which are metropolitan, reveal 
that 66 percent of the Nation’s Industrial 
product by dollar value originates in these 
manufacturing centers. Chicago alone ac¬ 
counts for 7 percent of the total. Anyone 
who has looked down upon a large city from 
an alrplan* knows how plants are usually 
crowded within city limits. To be sure, some 
Industry has moved out to the country, but 
not far enough out, and open space around 
the plant is soon filled with the outsprawl 
from the city. 

Dispersing manufacturing facilities be¬ 
yond city limits can be an effective defense 
measure If the dispersion distance is con¬ 
siderable and if permanent open space is 
maintained between the city and the plants. 
Just what Is meant by a considerable dis¬ 
tance? In some cases the dispersal dis¬ 
tance should be as high as 20 miles, for 
example in the case of huge plants which 
necessarily attract other smaller industries. 
In other instances a few miles may be suffi¬ 
cient. 

Since our industrial plants represent fixed 
Investments of long duration In the sense 
of national security, their defense must be 
planned not Just for the weapons of today 
but for those still below the technical hori¬ 
zon. In this connection, a New York indus¬ 
trialist told his colleagues: "Don’t try to 
protect your plants. If you locate in the 
suburbs, 5 years from now the A-bomb will 
be so much bigger It will get you anyway." 
Such pessimism is not warranted, since every 
weapon, even the H-bomb, can be combated 
with the proper use of space. In fact, un¬ 
less industry goes underground—and this la 
generally regarded as impractical—our only 
defense weapon is space. 

The combination of official secrecy and 
unrestrained guessing has discouraged many 
industrialists from any kind of action. When 
the Atomic Energy Commission detonated 
A-bombs near Las Vegas early this year, 
light flashes were visible from points 400 
miles distant. These tests convinced many 
laymen that the H-bomb had been ushered 
into the world,‘even though the AEC later 
denied It. Tersely worded official state¬ 
ments from Enlwetok about weapons several 
times more powerful than the Hlroshlma- 
Nagasakl type compounded the confusion. 

Industry cannot be expected to erect de¬ 
fenses against unknown weapons. Nor can. 
It safely proceed in its planning on the basis 
of information passed out over Washington 
dinner tables. The facts about the power of 
new weapons already have been brought out 
in testimony before a congressional commit¬ 
tee considering the dispersal of Federal agen¬ 
cies. Top AEC officials were called upon to 
advise what would be Judged to be a safe 
distance for establishing six new agency sites 
close to Washington, D. C. They stated that 
12 miles would be adequate from the stand¬ 
point of the probable power of new atomic 
weapons and 20 miles for other possible 
weapons. 

As long as the Oovei'nment keeps data 
essential for sound industrial development 
secret and until ODM changes its short¬ 
sighted policy of giving industry free rein 
In plant location there will be further con¬ 
centration of war plants in prim© target 
areas. 

the pentagon’s aloofness 

One might expect the military services to 
exert influence in safeguarding their future 
tanks, planes, and ships. The late Admiral 
Forrest P, Sherman, testifying before the 
Senate inquiry into the MacArthur ouster, 
commented on the reasons for Soviet hesi¬ 
tancy in plunging Into a third world war: 
"* * * • the deterrent to war with us is 

the realization of our technical and Indus¬ 
trial poteutlni, the forces we have, our ability 
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to expand them: that there Is the realization 
on the other aide that tf a general war comes 
they will be defeated.” Yet the Military 
Establishment has never announced any 
policy on the secxirity of the Nation’s war 
plants. On the other hand. It seems to have 
gone out of its way to emphasize our vul¬ 
nerability to air attack. 

An exceptional Instance In which the mili¬ 
tary intervened in plant location was In the 
transfer of the Boeing Aircraft Corp’s B-47 
production from Seattle. Wash., to Wichita, 
Kans. W. Stuart Symington, as Secretary of 
the Air Force, personally strong-armed this 
relocation. The case is worth discussing be¬ 
cause Seattle reacted vigorously and con¬ 
structively. Its chamber of commerce real¬ 
ized that the Boeing Incident could well con¬ 
demn the city as a site for future Industrial 
growth. To counter this threat the chamber 
of commerce announced an approach to In¬ 
dustrial mobilization In which dispersion of 
key Industries plays an essential role. Cer¬ 
tain areas Judged to be out of bomb range 
have been designated for new manufacturing 
facilities. Time must elapse before the effec¬ 
tiveness of the Seattle plan can be aseased, 
but certainly the basic philosophy behind 
the scheme Is heartening. Milwaukee Is like¬ 
wise adopting a progressive attitude toward 
Industrialization, not because it suffered a 
Boeing Incident, but because it has an en¬ 
lightened mayor, Frank P. Zeldler. 

Any sane program of dispersal must be¬ 
gin with a critical evaluation of the present 
vulnerability of existing war plants. In the 
language of the war planners this means that 
there must be a target analysis of United 
States industry by men who look at our in¬ 
dustrial concentrations through the eyes of 
Soviet strategists. Target analyses have al¬ 
ready been made by the Air Force and by the 
National Security Resources Board, and only 
recently two new groups have set to work on 
th' task—^the Industry Evaluation Board In 
the Department of Commerce and the Facul¬ 
ties Protection Board of the National Security 
Council. NSRB Itself has started a new at¬ 
tack upon the over-all problem and Is cur¬ 
rently formulating a national policy for in¬ 
dustrial dispersion. Announcement of this 
policy Is expected from the White House 
some time this summer. 

BROODING TANKERS 

Anticipating President Truman’s policy 
statement, Representative James T, Patter¬ 
son, Republican, ol Connecticut, has taken 
Issue with dispersion by quoting the Bridge¬ 
port Post, “a scheme to fill up the empty 
spaces of the South and Southwest, not by 
enterprise, not by the long process of 
building up a place In industry through 
merit and competition, but simply by de¬ 
liberate brutal Government action tran.sfer- 
ring established Industry from one section 
of the country and planting It somewhere 
else through the manipulation of Govern¬ 
ment contracts.” A group of Congressmen, 
for whom Representative Patterson is a 
spokesman, have been increasingly worried 
about the loss of industry from New Eng¬ 
land ever since the much-publicized up¬ 
rooting of the Chance Vought Aircraft Co. 
from Stratford, Conn., near Bridgeport. ’The 
long-distance move, in this case to Texas, 
paralleled the Boeing case. Together they 
form the two big exceptions to the rule of 
nondispersion. 

New England need have little fear that 
the administration plans to parcel north¬ 
eastern Industry out to the rest of the coun¬ 
try. But If the policies now being devel¬ 
oped are put into effect, New England along 
with the rest of the Nation will find that 
It is no longer at liberty to select new plant 
sites without first considering national se¬ 
curity. The Government has a number of 


powerful tools that can be used to persuade 
Industry 11 the latter should disregard 
atomic vulnerabUlty. One. already men¬ 
tioned, Is the certificate of necessity. Oth¬ 
ers are loan guaranties, direct loans, direct 
supply of equipment, allocation of critical 
materials, and preference In the awarding 
of military contracts. No new mechanisms 
have to be Invented to put the pressure on 
Industry: they exist but have not been put 
into effect. 

Certain critical Industries, evaluated as 
absolutely essential to war production, may 
have to be shifted to new locations. 'This 
does not mean they will be lifted bodily out 
of New England and set down in Kansas. 
More likely the Government’s policy will be 
to recommend the relocation of plants 
somewhere within the same market area but 
well outside of bomb range. Such drastic 
action will be limited to relatively few plants, 
but as plants become obsolete the companies 
concerned will be encouraged to build else¬ 
where If the old location Is vulnerable to at¬ 
tack. Many plants, especially those In the 
chemical field or where tedbnologlcal ad¬ 
vancement Is very rapid, go out of date In 
as little as 5 years. 

THE PRICE 

An argument frequently advanced to block 
dispersion is that It will cost too much. Al¬ 
though It is absurd to think of dispersing all 
Industry, even this col(»sal task is not nearly 
so unattainable as It might seem. A rough 
estimate of the replacement cost for Ameri¬ 
can plants, arrived at by adding up (in 
terms of 1960 dollars) the prewar United 
States industrial plant cost, the amount of 
wartime construction, and the very consid¬ 
erable additions to the total since the war, 
puts the replacement cost at slightly more 
than $300,000,000,000. Since we are spend¬ 
ing an average of about $18,000,000,000 per 
year on new construction and equipment, 
simple mathematics would Indicate that we 
could replace our total Industry In about 
two decades. The actual process is, of course, 
more involved than simple arithmetic, and 
the time required would be longer, but no 
one proposes that we demolish our present 
economy and completely replace it. 

If we subtract plants that are not essen¬ 
tial to war production, we eliminate about 60 
percent of the total. Furthermore, since 
some of these plants are peripherally dis¬ 
persed, are In small towns, or are not even 
In target areas, the amount of Industry 
for hypothetical relocation would be further 
reduced. The dollar total thus Involved 
would probably become about $90,000,000,000. 

This figure drops further when one con¬ 
siders that equipment could be reinstalled 
in relocated plants. Since equipment costs 
usually outweigh direct plant-construction 
costs by a factor of between two and three, 
it may be deduced that with our present 
outlays for new construction we can replace 
our most vulnerable essential plants In about 
10 years. It must be emphasized that this 
Is selective dispersion, applied only to criti¬ 
cal plants which are Judged to be in target 
areas. Selective relocation obviously should 
not end cannot take In such installations as 
breweries, soft-drink bottlers, department 
stores, or dry cleaners. 

Six years ago In Nagasaki the Mitsubishi 
Steel Works and a score of other factories 
were, much like United States plants today, 
turning out war goods. Then came the fate¬ 
ful day when the atomic bomb was intro¬ 
duced to Japanese Industry. Yet. Judged 
by six postwar years of unrivaled construc¬ 
tion and concentration of plants. United 
States Industry has apparently not learned 
the lesson of the twisted girders and 
crumbled walls of factories built too close 
together. 


THE UNWARY EAOUB 

Businessmen point out In their own de¬ 
fense that they have not been encouraged 
to disperse and that the Government has 
announced no program for Industrial relo¬ 
cation. They are, of course, correct, for it 
Is a case of multiple negligence. The Penta¬ 
gon says dispersion Is not Its responsibility. 
Put to the test, NSRF and OOM have both 
refused to come to grips with the problem 
until now. Only at this late date, with 
defense construction well under way, is 
N8RB valiantly trying to put teeth Into a 
sound dispersion policy. Meanwhile the 
steady agglomeration of defense plants In 
overcrowded target areas keeps on adding to 
the country's vulnerabUlty. 

A Libyan fable chronicled by Aeschylus 
may weU be pertinent to American Industry. 
An eagle stricken with a dart said, when he 
saw the fashion of the shaft, "With our own 
feathers, not by others' hands, are we now 
smitten.” Perhaps the moral of the fable, 
the omen of Nagasaki, and the new drive 
within the NSRB may yet Jog the lagging 
memory of United States industry. 


American Appropriition$ to Foreign 
Countriei 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 27, 1951 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Charity Begins Elsewhere’' 
from the Bismarck Tribune of August 
23,1951. This is one of the finest edito¬ 
rials I have read dealing with the fact 
that we are sending money all over the 
world and permitting our own people, in 
eluding American Indians, to starve. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Charitt Begins Elsewhere 

How the United States is pouring out bil¬ 
lions to help unfortunate peoples aU over the 
world while it neglects some of Its own 
equally unfortunate citizens was told by a 
Member of the United States House of Repre¬ 
sentatives recently. 

The Congressman, Frank T. Bow, Republi¬ 
can of Ohio, had reference to what he de¬ 
scribed as ’’gross neglect of duty In our 
treatment of our American Indians.” His in¬ 
terest Is somewhat remarkable In that the 
so-called Indian problem does not exist in his 
district. 

Since the Inception of the American EGA 
program, Bow told the House, the total di¬ 
rect cost In ECA dollars for agricultural pro¬ 
duction, reclamation, irrigation, transporta¬ 
tion, communications, power, waterways, and 
harbors has been $294,349,400. In addition, 
beneficiary countries have had available $3,- 
061,700,000 In other funds provided by the 
United States to develop their resources. 

Thus the United States has been most lib¬ 
eral with the American taxpayer’s dollar 
when it comes to helping out people In the 
British colony of Kenya with a road-bulldlng 
program, or the people In French Morocco 
with their municipal water supplies, or the 
people in Indonesia with their public health 
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projects, or the people of the Belgian Congo 
with their power projects. 

It Is a different story, however, when funds 
are asked to correct the admittedly sorry 
conditions of American Indians on their in¬ 
adequate reservations, where they live In 
stunting poverty without prospect of self- 
improvement. 

Before the present Congress there are In¬ 
dian rehahilltatlon measures which would 
authorize expenditures totaling $90,650,000. 
But Congress shows little disposition to act 
favorably upon them. It will go all the 
way on a $4,000,000,000 program to help 
strangers on other continents. But it gets 
mighty miserly when it comes to spending 
a fraction of that amount to help some of 
its own people. 

As outlined by Bow, the rehabilitation 
programs now proposed are Intended to give 
Indians financial assistance so that they can 
become self-supporting. They would raise 
the Indians’ economic, social, education, and 
health standards so as to bring about final 
termination of Federal supervision and con¬ 
trol over the Indians. 

Part of this would be accomplished by 
reimbursable loans for land acquisition, 
equipment buying, farm improvement and 
aid in the consolidation of fractionated heir¬ 
ship interests, which are an Intolerable mess 
now. In addition, some money would be 
spent outright to put the Indian on his feet. 

Among the authorizations asked are these 
for North Dakota Indiana: $15,000,000 for 
the Turtle Mountain Chippewa, $10,000,000 
for the Standing Bock Lioux and $2,000,000 
for the Port Totten Sioux. Bow’s report, in¬ 
cidentally, shows that the average annual 
Income per family on these reservations in 
North Dakota is $745 at Turtle Mountain, 
$765 at Standing Rock, $049 at Fort Totten. 
For the country as a whole, over half of the 
American Indians have leas than $500 an¬ 
nual Income per family. 

Most American Indians are crowded onto 
reservations comprised of the poorest avail¬ 
able land, go without even the minimum 
schooling because school facilities aren’t 
available to them, live under deplorable 
health conditions, are shut ofi from normal 
credit sources and have their inherited lands 
all tied up by the bungle of fractionated 
heirship Interests. 

The tragic part of it is that as long as 
Congress and the country fails to take the 
problem by its figurative horns and do some¬ 
thing about It. it will keep on costing the 
country money. 

Money spent now to help the Indian solve 
his own difficulties would be money saved 
many times over later. 

But Congress in its myopic economy can’t 
seem to sec this. 

It’s willing to spend billions for people 
In Asia and Africa, but virtually nothing for 
these Americans who need the help, in many 
Inutances, much worse than the foreigners 
do. 

Assuredly, American charity does not be¬ 
gin at home. 


Ditpertal sf laduitry in the U&ited 
State! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANU 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 27, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr, President, I ask 
uur.nimcus consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record program 
No. 48 in my series of broadcasts to the 
people of Pennsylvania in the series 
*‘Happenlngs in Washington.” This 
broadcast pertains to the matter of dis¬ 
persal of industry in the United States. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Happenings in Washington 
(Program No. 48) 

This la Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital and bringing you an¬ 
other discussion of Happenings in Wash¬ 
ington. 

In this broadcast I want to tell you about 
an Executive order Issued by President Tru¬ 
man which strikes a severe blow at Penn¬ 
sylvania and every other Industrial State. 

It is a threat to the growth and expansion 
of every productive enterprise in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

It holds over thousands of workingmen 
and their families the danger that they may 
be forced to break up the homes where they 
have been established for years and seek new 
jobs and new homes wherever the Govern¬ 
ment directs industry to go. 

The order, Issued by the President on Au¬ 
gust 10, gives the administration bureaucrats 
the power of life and death over all indus¬ 
trial expansion. 

It places in the hands of the Defense 
Mobilization Director autocratic power to 
dictate where industrial p'aiits necessary for 
defense production are to be located. 

To enforce this unprecedented authority, 
the Director of Defense Mobilization is or¬ 
dered to use his unlimited power to grant 
or withhold allocations of critical materials. 

Every other department and agency of the 
Federal Government that has to do with 
defense production is directed to deny cer¬ 
tificates of necessity for accelerated tax 
amortization. Government loans, defense 
contracts, and all other Federal aids to in¬ 
dustries which refuse to submit to this new 
form of bureaucratic tyranny. 

President Truman's advisers, who drafted 
the order, call It an industrial dispersal 
policy. They justify it as designed to mini¬ 
mize the effects of any atomic bombing 
attack on the United States. 

But the real purpose is to force, in the 
name of national defense, the industrializa¬ 
tion of areas where industry has been un¬ 
able or unwilling to go because of conditions 
unfavorable to efficient or profitable opera¬ 
tion. 

Here are the rules laid down by which It 
Is planned to force industry into line. They 
are contained in a public statement issued 
by the National Security Resources Board, 
an agency of the Executive Office of the 
President. I quote: 

1. To the greatest exten.. practicable, cer¬ 
tificates of necessity, allocation of critical 
material for construction purposes, and 
emergency loans growing out of defense pro¬ 
duction will be confined to facilities which 
meet satisfactory standards of dii^rsal. 

“2. Primary consideration to dispersal 
factors will be given in locating facilities 
built by the Federal Government. 

”3. Defense contracts will be awarded and 
planning under Defense Department pro¬ 
duction-allocation programs will be con¬ 
ducted in such a manner as to make maxi¬ 
mum use of facilities located in dispersal 
sites." 

That is the end of the quotation and I say 
to you, my fellow Pennsylvanians, that these 
measures are absolute proof that the ad¬ 
ministration leaders do not understand and 
have no appreciation of the free-enterprise 
system which gave America the highest in¬ 
dustrial development in the world, and cre¬ 


ated the miracle of America’s unparalleled 
productive capacity. 

Concentration of industry in areas such as 
the great steel-producing district of western 
Pennsylvania is all wrong, the bureaucrats 
would have us believe. 

Furthermore, they say, it is dangerous, 
even though as they themselves point out, 
some $18,000,000,000 were Invested each year 
in the last 4 years in new plants and equip¬ 
ment. largely in areas already highly 
industrialized. 

In other words, those who operate under 
the system of free enterprise and the public 
which invests its savings in American indus¬ 
try, just don’t know what’s good lor them— 
the Government will have to lead them into 
safety and security. 

And to make the scheme more attractive, 
the statement to which I have referred has 
this to say, and I quote: 

"With the necessary technical guidance as 
well as the positive Inducements which we 
will give, much can be accomplished.’’ 

There is the old familiar promise of the 
Government medicine man—that a kindly, 
paternalistic government has something to 
give—positive Inducements—that will make 
everybody safe, secure, and happy. 

That promise is false. It means the end 
of free enterprise as we have known It in the 
United States. It is the essence of state 
socialism. 

At this point it would be natural for you 
to ask: "Where has Congress been all this 
time?" "What is Congress doing about it’/" 

I’ll tell you. When the President issued 
that order on August 10. he defied the will 
of Congress which a few weeks earlier re¬ 
fused to give him the power to order the 
dispersal of industry. 

Twice in the Bouse and again in the Sen¬ 
ate the attempt was made to Include that 
provision in the defense production bill and 
each time it was overwhelmingly defeated. 

The first time the dispersal proposition 
appeared In the House it came as an amend¬ 
ment inserted in the defense production bill 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

This amendment was ruled out of order 
because it was drawn with such broad pro¬ 
visions that it went far beyond the intent 
and purposes of the defense production, bill. 
In effect, it would have amended the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to tax amortiza¬ 
tion. It was ruled that this should be han¬ 
dled as a tax matter and that the attempt 
to make it a part of the defense production 
bill was an invasion of the Jurisdiction of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Immediately anothei amendment was of¬ 
fered omitting the reference to tax amortiza¬ 
tion. but retaining all the power to direct 
where new or expended industry must be 
located. 

I am pleased to report to you the whole 
Pennsylvania delegation. Republicans and 
Democrats alike, was in the forefront of the 
battle to save Pennsylvania industry and 
Pennsylvalia jobs from the disruption 
threatened by this New Deal scheme. 

Not a Pennsylvania voice was raised in its 
favor, and the amendment was rejected by 
the decisive vote of I34r to 79. 

In the Senate the dispersal plan was de¬ 
feated by even a greater margin, the vote 
being 56 against the amendment and 26 in 
favor. 

When the vote was taken in the Senate, 
I was hospitalized following an operation. 
Otherwise there would have been another 
emphatic vote against the proposal. 

My colleague, Senator Duff, voiced the op¬ 
position of Pennsylvania, stating that it 
would be a fatal mistake to adopt any meas¬ 
ure which would seriously interfere with 
the successful pattern of production. Of 
course, he voted to defeat the amendment. 

Thus, Congress'clearly expressed and re¬ 
corded its opposition to the scheme. By its 
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vote in botla Houses, Congress supported the 
traditional American freedom of choice, 
freedom of initiative, and freedom of enter¬ 
prise. It recognized the right of industry 
to estahlisb factories in locations where we 
have the sKilled manpower and the know¬ 
how to do the ;‘ob, where there are adequate 
ehipping facilities and economical access to 
raw materials and normal markets. 

It took into consideration the many bil¬ 
lions of dollars that would be added to de¬ 
fense costs by the e::pense of building new 
communities, full-scale public housing, new 
schools, new recreational facilities, and other 
essentials to meet the needs of the dispersed 
workers and their families 

It rejected the proposal as a dangerous 
attempt to revolutionize the industries of 
the United States and to distribute them 
on a political basis. 

But President Truman, In flagrant viola¬ 
tion of the clear and unmistakable will and 
intent of congress, grabbed the powers which 
the elected Representatives of the people 
refused to give him and which it never 
intended for him to have. 

His Executive order of August 10 was a 
usurpation of power which must be regarded 
as an attempt to fasten bureaucratic con¬ 
trol upon industry which can become tighter 
and tighter as new and more stringent 
Executive orders are issued. 

The assumption of this power by the 
President virtually places a noose around 
the neck of American industry that can be 
tightened at his will. 

No President in our history has ever asked 
for or assumed such dictatorial power. 

It is an outrageous attempt to undermine 
and destroy the free enterprise system and 
to substitute a planned and regimented 
economy, directed and. controlled from 
Washington. 

Under the plan put into effect toy the 
president, a manufacturer, planning to lo¬ 
cate a iwanch plant in the Pittsburgh dis¬ 
trict, or near Philadelphia, or in any other 
Industrialiized area of Pennsylvania, could 
be summoned to Washington and ordered 
to locate in an undeveloped region of the 
8outh or West. 

Otherwise he could get no certificate of 
necessity, no defense contracts, no alloca¬ 
tion of critical materials and, of course, 
he would toe barred from any Government 
loan, if he needed it. 

Or even If he wanted to build an addi¬ 
tion to an existing plant In order to in¬ 
crease production he would be told be could 
not do so. 

Just think of It—somc politically ap¬ 
pointed bureaucrat, sitting at a desk ha 
Washington, without experience in business 
or indusfery, would be in a position to dic¬ 
tate to the Industrial brains of America 
where plant expansion must be placed. 

Jos Mastssj, the minority leader of the 
Bouse, was absolutely right when he called 
the Truman order *Hhe first step toward 
one-man Governmemt In this country.” 

"The Ckmgr-Mis might as well shut up shop 
and @0 home,” he added. 

Ours Is a ^government of law—not of men. 
The OongreaB of iSie United States must in no 
uncertain terms say to the President that 
It will no* tolerate such a bn^a attempt to 
defy its clear mandate. 

It must he made <fl.ear that Oemgress will 
not tolerate the usurpation by the Execu¬ 
tive of the duties and msponsihllitiies en- 
trsBted by the Oonstitutlcm to the legisla¬ 
tive taranch of the Pederal Gov^^rnmeeat. 

In order to prevent the President f^can 
exercising sueh unwarranted authori^, X 
have introduced a hlE in the Senate* 
effect of which will he to rescind the Preel*- 
deat's order. 

The hill providi^ that "in granting oeailft- 
cates of neceassity uiMier the Internal Revenue 
Code, In alkmating critical materials for oon- 
Btruction purpoaes, and in making emeigency 
loans growing out of defense production. 


preference shall not be given to facilities 
which meet any specified standards of dis¬ 
persal; and defense contracts shall be award¬ 
ed and planning under Department of De¬ 
fense Production allocation programs shall 
be conducted vrithout regard to maximum 
use of facilities located in dispersed sites.” 

It further provides that “any order, regula¬ 
tion, or instruction issued or promulgated by 
any ofllcer or agency of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment inconsistent with this amendatory act 
IS hereby rescinded.” 

In conclusion, let me say to you, my fel¬ 
low Pennsylvanians, that I shall do every¬ 
thing within my power to obtain speedy and 
favorable action on this bill. 

This is Ed Maetin speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Cai-ital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your at¬ 
tention. 


The Law of Supply and Demand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBHASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP TEE UNITED STATES 
Mondap, August 27, 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, 1 ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an editorial from the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer of August 24, 1951, entitled 
“The Old Law Works.” The old law re¬ 
ferred to Is the law of supply and de¬ 
mand, and the editorial points out very 
succinctly how prices of grains and many 
other items have slumped oft during 
recent weeks, not because of the activi¬ 
ties of the OPS, hut simply because de¬ 
mand for these commodities has fallen 
off. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The C&d Iiaw Works 

Oa the same day this week that President 
Truman indicated be will renew his fight 
for stronger price-control powers, the news¬ 
paper wire services carried report® showing 
that the old law of supply and demand 
hasn’t been voided. It continues to operate, 
whenever it is unfettered from the economic 
manipulations, to bring prices into line. 

Anyone who recently has been following 
what’s happening to corn, wheat, cotton, and 
other comnsodlties knows that the decline in 
prices Is not due to any efforts of the Federal 
esavemmenii, bat rather in spite of them. 

The Dow-Jones commodity future Index 
shows that between February and June of 
this year the price barometer fell from 215 to 
180. And the primary reason the index 
hasn’t shown a further decline since June 
is the Government’s price floor (support 
prices) which is designed to prevent food 
and wearing apparel from becoming too in¬ 
expensive. 

Wheat, however, sold to. Kansas City this 
.week for a bushel, approximately 9 
cfents under the support price. And corn 
.add in Chicago at $l.€4 a bushel, I0 cents 
under the expected support level. Cottcai, 
5 ae|L||Wfin Iho ae^hborhood of 34 een^ a 
. fmr .Deoeanber delivery, i® about 2 
the price floor, 

f I a imumg gride of oonim prisrt 

0 <}ante a: yard* waier 

fsrfaa of Mjllaroh, -and th©’ ptios: of 
.flour, wsdeir iiha: market f^i horn 

$5,00 1 hundred pounds (the y^bruary price) 
to $6.05. 


Price declines also cover such items as 
gasoline, electric appliances, frozen foods, 
and fruit juices. Lard is 2 cents a pound 
under the price of last February and the 
year’s tremendous hog output is expected 
to bring the price down further. Lard for 
December delivery is selling under 15 cents. 

The irresistible force under all of this, of 
course, is something the economic planners 
haven’t yet been able to control completely, 
though they have moved far in that direc¬ 
tion. That force is production. 

Nature has smiled during 1951 not only 
on the crop and grass lands of the United 
States but upon those of much of the free 
world. The cotton crop now n laring harvest 
Is the third largest in the Nation’s history, 
and It follows on the heels of another 
bumper crop of wheat and precedes an 
upcoming bumper corn harvest. 

An Associated Press dispatch from London 
says that Europe's pantry this year will be 
better stocked with home-grown items than 
at any time since the end of World War 11. 
No country west of the iron curtain has had 
a bad growing season, and in Spain farmers 
are gathering the best harvest in 50 years. 

The effect of all this on food prices was 
Illustrated last week by Dun & Bradstreet's 
index of wholesale prices. Its index, repre¬ 
senting the wholesale cost of 1 pound each 
of 81 food items, stood at $6.94. Last Feb¬ 
ruary on the same Items it stood at $7.31. 

A wartime economy, of course, could 
quickly change the picture, and it may be 
that the Truman administration is seeking 
stronger price controls for use in the event 
the big war really comes. And the Presi¬ 
dent may know of something down the road 
ahead which he chooses not to reveal to the 
public. 

But certainly the current operation of the 
time-proved law of supply and demand 
doesn’t suggest the need of stronger price 
controls now. 


Thanks Expressed by Richard J. Ross- 
bach for Veteran Benefits Received 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN C JOHNSON 

OF COLOBASO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 27, 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask manimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord a statement by Richard J. Rossbach, 
apartment 19. 1137 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., transmitted to me by let¬ 
ter. The statement marks Mr. Rossbach 
as a patriot. 

There being no obj'ecfcion, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

To the People of the United States of 
America: 

I owe you a debt of gratitude which I shall 
herein try to express. I am a veteran of three 
campaigns in Europe during World War IX. 
For hawing thus participated in thfe conflet 
I was privileged to complete my education at 
your expense and to borrow money with 
which to buy a house. A® if this vrere not 
enough, you have hoepltali^d me for 16 
months for the tareatpient of a wartime, seiv- 
dce-carmectfd disability which I sustained: 
you hav» provided iip© with compensation, 
and yoq ane liiicwf pls^ng xpj national Iff© 
:toBuraa<ld ^It is for all of these 

;2ifilbs:y®U| hate.iaffOBdod Jhy wife and 
that 3? now wish fed estpreas my deepest grati¬ 
tude ■:. 
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I know, however, that you the people of 
the United States of America, can be most 
completely repaid for these helps, most 
graciously given me, by my being a good, 
useful, and loyal citizen of our country. I 
shall try to be such a citizen by employing 
my profession to the general good of our 
country and by good moral conduct in both 
public and private life. 

Yours sincerely, 

Eichard J. Rossbach. 


Financial Plight of Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

OP NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 27, 1951 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which I have received from Mr. James H. 
Rademacher, Jr., president of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, of 
Detroit, Mich., together with an article 
enclosed in his letter entitled “Post Of¬ 
fice Workers’ Plight Is Cited,” which 
appeared in the Detroit News. 

I call particular attention to the fact 
that the postal employees of Detroit 
alone have borrowed over a million dol¬ 
lars from their credit union in order to 
keep from starving to death. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Nationax, Association of 
Lettes CAsatERS, Branch No. 1, 
Detroit, M%oh„ August 23, 1951. 
Hon. William Langee, 

United States Seriate Office Building, 
Washington, JD. C. 

Dear Senator Langer: I am sending you 
an article from the Detroit News of this date 
which I would appreciate having you use 
for the Record and/or on the floor. 

You have been so truly effective in the 
past for our just cause I probably am taking 
advantage of your generosity. 

It is most sincerely hoped that retroactive 
features will be contained in the final leg¬ 
islation and perhaps the fact that over a 
million dollars in debts have piled up on 
Detroit postal workers alone may be enough 
to convince the Senate of otar critical pli^t. 

With sincere gratitude for your wonder¬ 
ful treatment of om: legislation and with 
Mndejst personal regards. I remain 
Appreciatively, 

James H, Rademacher, Jr., 

President. 


“Meanwhile, the public, with lessening 
service daily, seems to think post-office 
people already have received a pay raise. 

“DEBTS PILING UP 

“No raise has yet come to a vote in Con¬ 
gress, much less anything sufficient to take 
up the enormous debts which are piling up 
against loyal workers.” 

Rademacher said that 1,300 temporary, 
non-civil service employees are working in 
Detroit post offices to supplant men and 
women of experience who were forced to quit 
to support families. He said jobs in indus¬ 
try have called 1.200 from the service since 
July 1950. 

“More than SO post-office employees re¬ 
signed In the last month,” he said. 

ASKS ESCALATOR FLAN 

Rademacher declared there Is no reason 
why the Post Office Department cannot set 
up an escalator pay plan. 

“A 37 percent turn-over of employees oc¬ 
curs when spiraling prices overtake wage 
levels,” he said. “This results In a tremen¬ 
dous loss to the Government. Training of 
new employees is costly, 

‘It all could be prevented by an elastic pay 
formula, not subject to whims or obstruc¬ 
tions. It is a shame to see the postal service 
destroyed, especially when it could be saved 
for less than Its destruction is costing.” 


Treatment of Patients In Providence, R. L, 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 

OP HHODE ISLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP TEE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 27,1951 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the editor of the Providence 
Journal, Providence, R. I, and published 
on last Wednesday, August 22. This let¬ 
ter from a veteran, a patient at the 
United States Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Providence, R. I., is an excel¬ 
lent commendation of the service ex¬ 
tended to veterans at this veteran fa¬ 
cility in my home city. Certainly, the 
manager of the hospital, Dr. William A. 
SuIUvan, the attending physicians, the 
nurses, and, for that matter, the whole 
staff at the hospital, are to be congratu¬ 
lated on the excellent service given the 
veterans In Rhode Island. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Reoord, 
as follows: 


[From the Detroit {Mich.) News of August 
23, 1961[ 

Post office Workers' Plight Is Sighted— 
Get No Raise, Go Deep in Debt, Dniokist 
Says 

Detroit’s post tffiSce employees, Rebuffed by 
Congress in attempts to-get a pay False, today 
are In debt to their credit unim for 'more 
fehan $1,006,600. ' T 

B Rademacher, pcbsk^nt of the 
’—“-h of the Letter dsurleiBS 'Uiflcm 
e acott«diC'BltudtlohxafB<^^ 



As Patxents S:^ It 

Editor: 

I Wish you would write a story for the 
paper and let the public know what a won¬ 
derful Job this hospital is doing for the 
veteranB. 

My fellow patient, Julius Gyeenstetn, 
i^ioke out of a full heart as he sat beside me 
Jbp, Ihe comfortable d$y room of ward 6B 
of the patte Bark Veterans' Rental in 
BTOTidenee, on way pc recovery from 


sm cjperatton, 

' 'with’ be' 



•,w#ehsearner, d^exate 
.•■|i^,a''nu»b^ of hos- 
’ 'fehe>fe were no bods 
t'of tke xohg'wait- 

_'Of beb^ig lost 

io the veterani^ 
linmediateay ^ 
— bed, ■' , 


“You know,” he said, “I have been figur¬ 
ing that the treatment I have received here 
would have cost me at least a thousand dol¬ 
lars in a private hospital. I wonder hew 
many eligible veterans realize and appre¬ 
ciate what the Government is prepaied to 
do for them,” 

The Veterans’ Administration contact 
man who calls on ail patients immediately 
after their admission, had explained to me 
that the actual cost to the Government was 
much lower because its medical services 


were rendered on a wholesale basis. 

No doubt that term “wholesale” had some¬ 
thing to do with the financial rdminis- 
tratioa of the institution, which I am not 
competent to discuss, but I soon saw that 
It also had something to do with the actual 
conduct of hospital affairs. Being of the 
nature of a military institution, routines 
could be introduced which, while not cutting 
down on the quality or quantity of service 
required in each individual case, neverthe¬ 
less made it possible to operate efficiently 
with a minimum staff of attendants. 

Patients in serious condition could have 
half a dozen, special nurses if they needed 
them, but patients who were not confined 
to their beds and who were perfectly able 
to look after themselves were required to 
do so. They were required to keep their 
rooms tidy, make their own beds, change 
their own bed linen at least twice a week, 
and take their meals in a central cafeteria. 
They received every attention that they 
needed and none that they did not need, 
and it was good for them. 

Another of the military features making 
for efficiency was the rigid restriction of 
visiting hours to one a day and two on Sun¬ 
days. This seemed a hardship in some in¬ 
stances where people came a considerable 
distance to see their friends, but the visiting 
hours meant an interruption in the busy 
routine of medications and treatments, and 
had they been of longer duration they would 
have materially lengthened the average time 
required for recovery. Again, the rule was 
tempered in accordance with individual cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Still another factor which contributed 
enormously to the economic efficiency of the 
hospital and at the same time to the health, 
welfare, and high morale of the patients was 
the volunteer service which is rendered on a 
large scale by the patriotic people of the 
vicinity. Volunteer nurses’ aides devote 
regular hours of service in the wards minis¬ 
tering comforts and attentions which the 
busy nurses would not have time to render. 

Gray Ladies make daily xouhds to make 
sure that there is no shortage of toilet arti¬ 
cles, smoking materials, or reading matter. 
Various organized groups on regular schedule 
take over the administration of the dally 
visiting hours, operating the information 
desk, running the elevators and distributing 
pacli^ges brought by the vlsitoxs. Last, but 
not least, are the volunteer services of those 
who provide stage shows several times a 
week in the hospital theater. 

The hospital constitutes an interesting sort 
of melting pot. There can be few other 
situations where people of such diverse color, 
religion, national origin, and condition in life 
live together in intimate daily contact with 
every outward sign of complete harmony. 

Of course the most import^t ’amsidera- 
tion about any hospital is the jprofessloual 
qualification and mil of the medical staff. 
1 found that , an the patients with whom 
I talked at Dav^ |*ark shared a very high 
degree of confident In the 'dwtors and in 
the medical as a whole, in¬ 
cluding the! ondqrlies and tech¬ 

nicians.' ’They .«kA:dd-not,-as laymen, judge 
l}rQfMi|>W in :the medloftl 

fieljtt' 14 -actepti that da me' au- 

liCRitS! ' the V^iuns' - Attmfnlahratioh, 
,'*as fouiided the 
I'df own obsehrvhtic^ The 
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quiet, efllclent, ceaseless Industry with 
which doctors and nurses went about their 
work was that ot people who knew what 
they were about. 

Even as I was being wheeled into the 
hospital on a stretcher, I was beginning to 
be impressed with the fact that all of the 
resources of the United States Government 
were being drawn on in the battle to restore 
me to health and strength. It was an awe¬ 
some feeling which grew with the passage 
of the days. Here was more than a hospital. 
This was a living monument to the patriot¬ 
ism of the American people. Every time I 
looked out and saw the flag waving from 
the top of the pole on the level of our sixth 
floor windows, a lump came In my throat 
and I felt an Impulse to salute! 

John D. Kettglle. 

Barrington. 


Koch Treatment for Mastitis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATISS 

Monday, August 27,1951 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled '‘London Milk Producers Study 
Koch Treatment for Mastitis,” published 
in the Ontario Milk Producer for July 
1951. I call this particularly to the at¬ 
tention of the farmers of this Nation 
who have cattle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

London Milk Producers Study Koch 
Treatment for Mastitis 

The frank, enthusiastic, and sincere testi¬ 
mony to the efficacy of the Koch treatment 
for mastitis, sterility ana acetonaemla, given 
to a group of Middlesex County dairymen, a 
few days ago, by a dozen or so Michigan dairy 
farmers, left the Canadian group somewhat 
stunned. The evident control that has been 
gained over mastitis particularly, seemed al¬ 
most unbelievable to the Middlesex men 
who, heretofore. In the majority of cases have 
been able only to secure temporary relief 
from this scourge of the dairy farmer. 

The London Whole Milk Producers Assn,, 
Interested In the reported success of the 
Koch treatment In British Columbia, under 
the authority of the British Columbia De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, decided to send a 
committee to Imlay City, Mich., where exten¬ 
sive work had been progressing in the appli¬ 
cation of the treatment. Duncan Fletcher, 
Beverly Chappel, John Byers, and Ivan Park¬ 
inson representing the association, made the 
trip. They were accompanied by Dr. D. H. 
Arnott, of London, Canadian associate of Dr. 
Koch, who arranged the tour, and by Douglas 
Cozens, Woodstock, of the Ontario Whole 
Milk Producers' League Field Service, and the 
editor of the Milk Producer. 

The Imlay City enterprise was the result 
of action taken by the chamber of com¬ 
merce. Mastitis was rampant in Lapeer 
County. Members of the chamber had 
read of the Koch treatment and the work 
being done In British Columbia. A meeting 
was called at which Dr. Arnott was Invited to 
speak and tell of the results in the British 
Columbia project. After this meeting, which 
was attended by some 250 dairy farmers, the 
ehamber of commerce decided that some 
action should be taken but that the veter¬ 
inary department of the State college should 


be requested to cooperate and render some 
financial assistance. 

A committee went to Lansing. The result, 
as reported, was that the committee was 
told, first that It would require $2,000 to 
finance the project In its initial stages; that 
sufficient experts on the specified diseases 
were not on the staff, and that the time was 
not available. Dr. Bryan, the chief veter¬ 
inarian. Is reported to finally have offered 
to make tests required but only providing 
no representative of Dr. Koch was present. 
Refusal to permit Dr. O. F. R. Barton, one of 
the veterinarians named by the British Co¬ 
lumbia Government to work on the Investi¬ 
gations in that Province, to assist or even be 
present Is said to have been made. 

The Imlay City committee believed that, 
for reasons best known to themselves, the 
State officials wanted no part in the work. 
It went home disappointed, but not dis¬ 
mayed, It was decided that the work should 
go ahead. Finances were found and Koch 
Cattle Shots, Inc., was founded. Its presi¬ 
dent is Lawrence Thatcher, a member of the 
Christian Medical Research League, of De¬ 
troit, the organization that produces the 
Koch treatment, and its manager Is Lyle 
Watkins, long-time prominent citizen and 
farm-implement dealer of Imlay City. 

Two herd-demonstratlonal tests were ar¬ 
ranged. Dr. Lewis T. Dawe, veterinarian of 
Capac, Mich., agreed to supervise the tests. 
The herds chosen were badly Infected with 
mastitis, consisted of 23 Holsteins In the 
herd of Max Orayblel. and a 35-JerBey herd 
owned by Richard Konlng, both In Lapeer 
County. Control groups were not treated. 

The results of these tests were so success¬ 
ful that the green light was given the new 
organization. Dr. Dawes reported that he 
was much encouraged. Dr. William 
Mackay, of Lapeer, said he had found the 
medicine more effective than any other he 
had used in chronic mastitis cases. Dr. 
David Ellis, of Memphis, said that out of 40 
or 50 doses ho had observed favorable re¬ 
sults 

This, briefly was the background of the 
Imlay City enterprise, which was told to the 
Canadian group and shown to them by well- 
documented evidence 

For 2 days the party toured Lapeer, 6t. 
Clair, and Sanilac Counties, covering nearly 
300 miles In the trip. Some 16 or more dairy 
farmers were interviewed by the party In 
addition to druggists who retail the treat¬ 
ments, State agricultural Instructors, and 
others have had some contact with the work 
that Is being done. 

One of the first farms visited was that of 
Harlan Greenwald. A number of cows in 
his Holstein herd had developed sterility. 
Bulls and feeds were changed In the belief 
that one or the other or both was responsible 
for this condition. However, there was no 
effept. Cows did not conceive. The Dr. 
Koch treatment was suggested and Mr. 
Greenwald consented without much hope 
and as a last resort. The cows and heifers 
were injected and no other treatment was 
used. Mr. Greenwald says the condition has 
entirely cleared up and he has had no more 
trouble. This was the story told by Mr. 
Greenwald. 

At the Fergus-Lea farms, where, by the 
way, the committee saw one of the finest 
herds of Guernseys this writer has run across 
lor many a day, Harold Walton, herd man¬ 
ager and part owner, told an amazing story. 
Mastitis, acetonaemla. and sterility In a prize 
bull were part of his troubles and were con¬ 
spiring to reduce the number and the effec¬ 
tiveness of his herd to a very unprofitable 
position. The natural increase could not be 
maintained. After other treatment, the 
condition remained substantially unchanged. 
Then the Koch treatment was used. Follow¬ 
ing the treatment conditions began to Im¬ 
prove, In some cases In a matter of hours. 
Today the herd Is clean. MUk production 
has increased as has butterfat. Mr. Wal¬ 


ton's records show an Increase in butterfat 
from 3.84 to 4.21. One of bis cows had a 
condition diagnosed as acetonaemla fur¬ 
ther complicated with pneumonia. The cow 
was down and appeared a fit subject for the 
wagon. Mr. Walton said that at 11 o'clock 
at night it was Injected with the Koch treat¬ 
ment and the following day the cow was on 
its feet. It made rapid recovery from both 
the acetonaemic condition and from the 
pneumonia. In the case of the bull, which 
was a pedigreed prize-winning champion, It 
developed an apparent sterility. It could 
not get a calf. The bull was treated with a 
Kcch Injection. It regained its potency and 
can now successfully withstand heavy 
service. 

At the farm of Elmer Perkin, he told that 
he had several times attempted to bring a 
herd into profitable producing condition. 
On each occasion, as he believed he had 
reached his goal, mastitis infected the herd 
and they finished In the slaughterhouse. 
He was In debt, veterinary bills and medi¬ 
cine was costing him $200 upward per year, 
and was on the verge of quitting and getting 
out of the dairy business. Ho was induced 
to use the Koch treatment and, he said, from 
the day his herd was treated, his troubles 
began to decrease. He told the committee 
his herd was cleaned up. In a couple of 
cases there had been a recurrence and these 
cows were subjected to a second Injection 
which cleared up the flare-ups. Today, he 
said, “I am almost out of debt; my milk 
checks have Increased In amount, and pretty 
soon those milk checks are going to be all 
mine ’’ 

William Thorman, a dairy farmer with a 
herd of fine Holsteins, had similar troubles. 
He told the committee he treated 30 cows 
and had 100-percent success with 29 head. 

The committee visited several farmers who 
had been shut off from the dairies. One 
such case was that of the postmaster of 
Deckervllle, Mich., Mancel Wlntermute. 
This man was not actually shut off, but had 
been warned on several occasions that he 
would be shut off He said he was about to 
sell, when he decided to try the Koch treat¬ 
ment. Everything else he had used had 
given only Indifferent results. After the 
herd had been treated, beneffclal effects be¬ 
came apparent. The herd Is now producing 
steadily without trouble. Quality and quan¬ 
tity have substantially increased. Asked 
If he had any intentions of selling out now, 
Mr. Wlntermute said, “No, not any more.” 

One farmer, a Mr. Shrelber, of Imlay City, 
told the committee that after his herd was 
treated, he not only had his mastitis trouble 
cleared up, but that his milk check In¬ 
creased from $421 to around $756 per month. 

The product Is sold by some 42 druggists 
in the counties visited and In Deckervllle, 
the druggist there, Mr. Vannattar, produced 
his books for the Inspection of the com¬ 
mittee. These showed the accounts of some 
of the dairy farmers In the area. They 
showed In the case of one man, that In a 
period of approximately a year he had pur¬ 
chased such drugs as penicillin, aureomycln, 
streptomycin, sulphamethazlne, and sulph- 
anlllmlde to the extent of nearly $200 but 
after purchasing the Koch treatments for his 
herd, the sales of the drugs dropped to prac¬ 
tically nothing. Other accounts showed 
similar trends. Mr. Vannattar's records 
showed that he had distributed 840 treat¬ 
ments during the past 4 months, or an 
average of better than three for every week¬ 
day. 

Wherever the committee went, or whoever 
they Interviewed, they heard the same en¬ 
thusiastic story. The writer, seeking some 
Independent Information, sought an Inter¬ 
view with the editor of the Imlay City Times. 
Mr. Cross had had considerable contact with 
farmers who had used the Koch treatment 
and he said he had heard nothing but praise 
for the treatment. The closest he had come 
to anything that might be construed as 
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Iftoklng in recommendation waa a couple of 
farmers who had said they were undecided 
whether the treatment was doing their herd 
any benefit. In these cases. Mr. Cross said, 
"they were using other treatments at the 
same time." 

A number of the agricultural representa¬ 
tives in the areas are also stanch supporters 
of the treatment. One. to whom the com¬ 
mittee talked, was outspoken in his regard 
for the "shots." 

Not only in that area, but in other areas 
in United States the same situation Is to 
be found. The committee had the privilege 
of studying the case histories sent in by 
veterinarians from many parts of the United 
States. The results were practically all the 
same—a complete clearing up of the trouble. 

It was not suggested that the treatment 
was 100 percent effective in all cases. Both 
Mr. Thatcher and Mr. Watkins say they have 
reason to believe the treatment, over-all, is 
nearly 80 percent effective. 

Space here does not permit us to report 
on the many other interviews and the doc¬ 
uments that were studied by the commit¬ 
tee. In no case was there any derogatory 
evidence either oral or documentary, other 
than that referred to near the beginning of 
this report, which originated at the State 
College at Lansing. The committee was 
so impressed with the evidence they had 
seen and heard that they will recommend to 
the London Association that herd tests be 
made in that area. We understand that an 
attempt will be made to have this done as 
speedily as possible. 

In this report, we have referred to this 
therapy as treatments. While this defi¬ 
nition Is accurate within limitations, the 
liquid substance used is known as glyoxilide. 
It comes in small glass ampoules containing 
either 6 or 10 cubic centigrams. Five cubic 
centigrams Is the amount usually employed 
at each treatment It is administered with 
a hypodermic needle into the muscular sec¬ 
tion of the neck of the cow—sometimes in 
the rump. Each shot is considered a treat¬ 
ment. The herds visited by the committee 
had in the majority of cases only one treat¬ 
ment per cow In some cases, two treat¬ 
ments were administered, and on rare oc¬ 
casion, three. The glyoxilide frequently pro¬ 
duces reactions that manifest themselves 
in cycles of 21 days, gradually becoming 
lesser In Intensity until they disappear en¬ 
tirely. It is only In extremely stubborn 
cases that two or more treatments are In¬ 
dicated. The beneficial effects of one treat¬ 
ment have been known to exist for up to 3 
years. A year to 2 years is common. At 
most of the farms visited by the commit¬ 
tee, there is a prevalent practice of re¬ 
treating about every 18 months as a form of 
insurance. One result that was pointed out 
to the committee repeatedly is the generally 
lower bacteria count that follows the use of 
the glyoxilide. Counts of 8 to 10 thousand 
was mentioned on more than one occasion. 

The action and work of the London Milk 
Producers Association will undoubtedly be 
followed with much interest, and this Jour¬ 
nal will endeavor to keep you up to date with 
the progress of the experiment if It is un¬ 
dertaken. 


A Water Policy for the Americaii People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON, THOMAS J. LANE 

or MiUSSACBXTSXTTS ‘ 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTAISVEB 

Friday, August 17,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following address I shall deliver over 
radio station WMEX, Boston, Mass., on 
Monday, August 27, 1951: 

Ladles and gentlemen of the radio audi¬ 
ence, water Is not free. 

Man's misuse of It to meet his growing 
needs is proving costly to him. 

To a man sitting on his cottage porch 
by the sea, or overlooking a great mountain 
lake, this statement might appear ridic¬ 
ulous. 

To the residents of the big and fast- 
growing city of Los Angeles, who could not 
live for long if an earthquake or enemy 
action or other disaster should break the 
aqueduct that brings water over a long 
distance to supply their wants, this so-called 
common element Is precious. 

When water was rationed not so long ago 
to the inhabitants of New York City, it 
came as a surprise and warning to most of 
us. 

Again, the recent floods in Kansas and 
Missouri, among the most destructive and 
expensive in our history, told us that we were 
not paying enough attention to the problem 
of water. 

Coming closer to home, the capital city of 
Concord. N. H., In the foothills of the White 
Mountain watershed, was plagued by a water- 
contamination threat endangering the 
health of its people a few weeks ago. 

Life magazine, in a recent issue, devoted 
its first picture story to a graphic account 
Of the diminishing water supply In Arizona, 
and the resulting emergency that imperils 
the people and the economy of that area. 

Without water. Industry cannot operate, 
homes could not function, crops would not 
grow, forests would disappear, fish and game 
would become extinct, earth would become a 
desert, and the human race would perish. 

On the other hand, the misuse or neglect 
of water leads to fiuods, erosion, and bac- 
teria-breedlng pollution. 

In primitive times, our ancestors, caught 
between droughts and floods, offered sacrlflccs 
to the "god of water." seeking to placate the 
whims of this unpredictable “deity,” who 
either gave them too much or too little. 

Slowly, with the help of intelligence and 
experience, man is learning to control the ex¬ 
tremes of nature. As the population of this 
world grows and its needs increase, a water 
policy program becomes Imperative. 

A good many years have passed since the 
first Americans called upon the medicine 
man to appease the moods of nature. 

He was dismissed as we came to realize 
that he was bluffing It all tbo time. 

However, the over-all problem of water is 
still with us, and It is getting worse 

So. instead of the medicine man, we now 
put our faith in the modern rainmaker, 
who sprinkles pellets into a cloud from his 
airplane so that the water-bearing cloud will 
dissolve in rain to nourish the parched earth. 

We pride ourselves on the great cities—the 
millions of cars, television sets, and miscel¬ 
laneous gadgets that we manufacture. In 
that process, we tend to Ignore fundamentals. 
Next to air and food, there is always the basic 
necessity of water. In fact, it Is present 
in what we breathe and in what we eat. 
The human body Itself is largely composed 
of this element. 

When water becomes so scarce that it Is 
worth its weight In gold, when It floods the 
rich topsoil from our farmlands and deposits 
It on the floors of rivers and oceans, when 
it becomes so polluted that fish actually 
drown in it, we begin to understand that it 
is very Important on many coimts. 

We cannot ignore it or abuse it. 

The President’s Water Beeourcee Policy 
Oommlssion, in its 44S-page rexxnrt, with more 
to oome later, facM up to the challenge. We 
must control and conserve these resources, 
not in a hit-and-miss fashion but in multi¬ 
purpose river basin developments. 


This Is a big subject, a many-sided subject, 
and we have Just begun to apply ourselves 
to It. In the few minutes at my disposal, 
1 can only hope to make you aware of its 
urgency. 

As the report states: "Water has unique 
characteristics. Time does not change it. 
It is the same today as it was 10,000 years 
ago. Water is active and affects all other 
things. It has molded our mountains, carved 
our great valleys, nourished our forests, 
created our alluvial plains, played a major 
part in creating the fertility of our land, 
and carried off our topsoil." 

Changes in Its quality are only temporary; 
it does not change in quantity but only in 
its location and form as it pursues nature's 
eternal cycle from the raindrop to the land, 
thence to the sea. and back again to the 
clouds. Throughout history, water has dom- 
Inated human Ufe. The earliest civilizations 
appeared in the great river basins of Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Egypt. Settlements were limited 
to coast lines and river banks; trading cen¬ 
ters arose at the confluences of navigable 
streams. Rainfall and drou^t have set the 
stage for the drama of hiunan existence. 
Rivers, with their life-giving waters, chang¬ 
ing at times to swollen monsters bent on 
destruction, have been principal actors in 
that drama. 

Until recent times, man has not attempted 
to control water, except in a limited measure 
for water supply and irrigation. He has, for 
the most part, been forced to adjust his ways 
to Its moods as nature gave or withheld rain 
for his crops or overwhelmed him with raging 
floods. Prayer, magic, and aacriflees marked 
hia early groplngs for control. 

The attempt to use science and technical 
skill to force water from the clouds is sym¬ 
bolic of the modern determination to control 
and use water rather than siibmlt to it. 

It is an expression of the same scientlflc 
determination to use the forces of nature 
to serve man’s purposes as is embodlud in 
such great river basin programs as that for 
the Columbia, which will ultimately provide 
50,000,000 horsepowi^r and bring millions of 
new acres under cultivation in the Paciflo 
Northwest. 

Midway in the twentieth century, two 
facts have become compelllngly clear. The 
first Is that water Is limited in relation to 
the many and varied needs for its use. These 
needs will intensify as the population grows 
and as industry develops. New industrial 
techniques, such as those originated in the 
chemical Industries, synthetic fuel produc¬ 
tion, and the harnessing of atomic power, 
bring with them inci easing demands for 
water. 

The second fact we can now see clearly is 
that the management, conservation, and use 
of our water resources Is boiind up with the 
use of our land, and that both are essential 
to our expansion as a Nation. Floods can¬ 
not be controlled by building higher and 
higher levees, or permanently by building 
dams, If other things are neglected The 
big streams are fed by small streams, and 
water control inevitably leads us back to 
the proper conservation of forests and agri¬ 
cultural land. 

In short If we do not manage and conserve 
water, we suffer losses, some of them beyond 
recovery, in our natural resources. If we 
do not manage and conserve these other re¬ 
sources, we shall lose the usefulness of our 
water; It will rush to the sea. robbing Instead 
of enriching us. 

In the West the crucial value of water has 
long been recognized. 

The East Is now waking up to Its prime 
Importance. 

The faucets in millions of homes and fac¬ 
tories could run dry through waste of this 
essential liquid. 

The tendency of commercial and Indus¬ 
trial centers to push their structures, and 
the location of railroad tracks which Join 
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them, down into the natural flood plains of 
rivers, tended to create a major problem of 
protection every time a river swollen by melt¬ 
ing snow or torrential rains, overflowed its 
banks. The need tor flood control appeared 
critical. 

Meanwhile, the expanding cities and indus¬ 
trial plants begin to overload the streams 
with their sewage, thus earning pollution 
which gradually rendered them unlit for 
beast, bird, fish, or man. Water treatment 
and pollution control, with part of the cost 
defrayed by the fertiliser reclaimed, became 
necessary as a measure to protect public 
health. 

In New England the waters of the Merri¬ 
mack have been so fouled for many years by 
sewage and factory discharges that some 
of the commercial clammers at its mouth 
must rinse the clams in salt water or possibly 
chlorinated water before selling them. 

More than 100 bills dealing with the prob¬ 
lem of pollution have been introduced in 
Congress during the past 60 years, culminat¬ 
ing in the passage of the Water Pollution Act 
of 1948. 

In New England, electric power rates are 
among the highest in the Nation because, in 
part, we have failed to develop the total 
hydroelectric resources of this region or re¬ 
sist any move for the development of such 
power in neighboring areas. 

We are worried by the migration of our 
textile industry. Now there are many rea¬ 
sons for this movement, including high taxes, 
the attitudes of management and labor, old 
and Inelflcient machinery, equipment, and 
plants, etc. Let us say that, in addition to 
these and other competitive disadvantages, 
the high cost of power is no Inducement for 
them to remain here. 

One hundred years ago when the textile 
Industry settled in New England this area 
had a monopoly on all the factors necessary 
for the production of cotton and woolen 
goods. Most of the craft skills, the few key 
energy resources to power the machines, the 
availability of Investment capital, cheap 
transportation, the limited number of raw 
materials without effective substitutes, re¬ 
sulted in a specialization. New England was 
the unchallenged center of textile manufac¬ 
turing 

New England became the victim of habit 
and Inertia, overlooking the fact that urban 
civilization was spreading across the whole 
continent. 

Technical knowledge, manual skills, and 
dynamic enterprise began to lure textile 
manufacturers to the South. New England 
preferred to ignore the challenge, while more 
and more mills moved away. Belatedly, this 
area is recognizing that the challenge has 
become a threat that can no longer be 
brushed off as of little consequence. New 
England must get up on its competitive toes, 
become alert and up to date. If the textile 
Industry is not to be lost by default. 

I mention this in connection with the 
subject of A Water Policy for the American 
People only to contrast the stand-pat atti¬ 
tude with the handwriting on the wall seen 
and learned by those who believe In the eco¬ 
nomic betterment that follows from full de¬ 
velopment of an area's resources 

The manifold problem of water, its control 
and conservation, is not the all-in-one- 
answer for New England, but it must be reck¬ 
oned with squarely and honestly. 

It is one of oxur few natural resources. 

With precedent and ample warnings before 
us. the extent to which we learn how to use 
and control this life-supporting element for 
health, recreation, power, and economic 
progress will determine our capacity to meet 
modern problems with modern solutions. 

X say again that we cannot afford to abuse 
our waterways or take them for granted. 

During the Eighty-flrst Congress, various 
bills were Introduced which, severally, would 
extend the Tennessee Valley Authority to 


include the Cumberland River basin; create 
separate valley authorities for the Columbia 
River, the Merrimack River, the Missouri 
Rlv«r. the Connecticut River, and the Sa¬ 
vannah River; and create a comprehensive 
system of valley authorities covering the 
entire country. 

These have been temporarily sidetracked 
by a threat to our security from without. 

But, in time, we shall learn or fall to 
learn the lesson that “every human enter¬ 
prise is the mixture of a little bit of human¬ 
ity. a little bit of soil, and a little bit of 
water," 


The Chma Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following review by Edna 
Lonigan of the best-seller book, The 
China Story, by Freda Utley, published 
by Henry Regnery Co., Chicago: 

In her new book Freda Utley reviews the 
China story from the close of the Second 
World War to the entrance of Communist 
China into the Korean war. Her book can¬ 
not be read, even by those who have followed 
every twist and turn In our China policy, 
without a mounting sense of fury at the 
betrayal of both China and America. 

The material falls Into two parts, American 
policy in China, and the making of that 
policy in this country. 

The China phase of the story Is extremely 
well done. Miss Utley saw much of It with 
her own eyes, and for the rest has gone to 
the original sources, especially the hearings 
In Congress. For the story of what hap¬ 
pened in this country. Miss Utley is depend¬ 
ent on the general level of writing and think¬ 
ing about our present political issues, and 
that Is extremely low. We do not have any 
such analysis of American political life today 
as has been made of our policies in China. 

Miss Utley describes very well the con¬ 
spiracy to sabotage our policy in China, but 
she is not yet willing to believe the extent 
of the conspiracy. She tries to explain the 
military loss of our right flank, and the 
political loss of 400.000,000 allies, as due to 
"misunderstanding'’ of China. She still 
hopes for a change through better "under¬ 
standing" of Russian communism, without 
seeing that the problem for Americans is 
understanding of how communism operates 
through American agents in the American 
Government, Congress, and the press. Hers 
is the position taken by nearly all our writers 
today. 

Perhaps the best chapter In the book is 
that on American "aid" to Chlang, entitled 
"Too Little and Too Late." Miss Utley dis¬ 
poses completely of the padded flgures used 
by the administration and its adherents to 
suggest that we gave vast amounts of assist¬ 
ance to China, and Cbiang was too corrupt 
or inefficient to use It. 

Mr. Acheson's blcmted figures of our post¬ 
war aid Include postwar lend-lease, military 
aid, and UNRRA. Postwar lend-lease in¬ 
cludes the cost of repatriating Japanese sol¬ 
diers and moving Ohin«Be Nationalist troops 
Into the areas recovered from Japan. These 
are clearly war costs. As Dr. Judd pointed 
.out, we actually saved money by transporting 
Chinese troops Instead of sending American 
forces to take over from Japan. 


Another item In Chinese lend-lease Is the 
estimated value of supplies left in the Chlna- 
Burma-Indla theater, and destroyed prompt¬ 
ly at the end of the war in Asia. These items 
are still charged to Chinese lend-lease aid 
though many of them are at the bottom of 
the sea. 

A third financial item is UNRRA. As Miss 
Utley says, as fast as UNRRA rebuilt roads 
and bridges, railroads and flood-control 
dams, the Chinese Communists destroyed 
them. For that the Communists were given 
a large share of UNRRA aid—^whlch is 
charged to Nationalist China. 

It is easy to see bow much material help 
all this gave to Chiang in his postwar strug¬ 
gle with the Communist armies. But in 
these financial reports only flgures were 
murdered. Far more terrible is the story 
of what happened to the bullets the Chinese 
soldiers needed to protect their country 
against hostile invasion. 

The Chinese did not need the more elabo¬ 
rate types of war equipment—^heavy artillery, 
antiaircraft, radar. They needed, as Gen¬ 
eral Stilwell said, "Bullets, damn It, Just bul¬ 
lets." What happened to those bullets for 
the guns of China is a story that every Amer¬ 
ican should know in exact detail because it 
explains why 260,000 of our countrymen are 
fighting in Korea. 

The Chinese needed rifle ammoinitlon of 
the same caliber as the German 7.62 milli¬ 
meter. After VE-day, captured stocks of such 
Gorman ammunition were ordered shipped 
to China, with the approval of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. But the very first consign¬ 
ment was stopped in midpassage by an order 
from Lauchlln Currie of the White House 
Secretariat, who had been named by Eliza¬ 
beth Bentley as among her contacts when 
she was a courier for the Soviet espionage 
network. As Miss Utley says, this ammuni¬ 
tion would have given the Nationalists crit¬ 
ically needed help at no cost whatever to us. 

After VJ-day the same sudden mysterious 
orders went out to destroy all ammunition, 
planes. Jeeps, and the rest In the Pacific, 
Instead of sending them to China. We know 
what vast quantities of goods were in the 
pipelines leading from our American fac¬ 
tories to the fighting fronts. We know what 
tons of equipment would have piled up for 
Chlang’s armies. But someone in our Gov¬ 
ernment knew, and did not want Chlang to 
have them. He issued an order to help the 
Soviet war plans by throwing the stuff Into 
the sea. Congress has never given this chap¬ 
ter in our postwar debacle the attention It 
deserves. 

We can only list the many forms in which 
our military aid to Chiang was sabotaged. 
General Marshall ordered an embargo of war 
materiel Into China that lasted a year, while 
the Communists were being rearmed by the 
U. 8. 6. R. 

War surpluses were sold to China, but 
the Armed Forces were ordered not to de¬ 
clare anything surplus if it was of military 
value. (Instead of letting the Nationalist 
Chinese use our equipment against the Com¬ 
munists, we waited and let our men use it 
against the same Communists in Korea.) 
Only a small part of the ammunition the ad¬ 
ministration did sell was of the type the 
Chinese could use in their equipment. The 
Chinese bought the rest to use the explosives 
in mining, or to make new ammunition- 
while time was running out. 

When Congress Anally rebelled, and voted 
military aid to Free China, the State Depart¬ 
ment. and other Federal agencies, held up 
the purchases, set arbitrary standards, made 
studies, refused shipping permits, and used 
every possible tactic of delay. The first sub¬ 
stantial shipment of the arms Congress 
ordered left Seattle just after the Comtnu- 
nlsts had conquered most of China. 

Finally our Government ingeniously cut 
the value of congressional appropriations 
tor China by rigging the prices charged tor 
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equipment. Frioes were set 10 to 30 tlmee 
as nigh ae prices the Qovernment charged 
Greece and Twhey for the same mateneu 
Thus the effective value of congressional ap¬ 
propriations could be out 00 percent. 

Even Mr. Acheson admits the Chinese 
did not surrender ammunition to the Com¬ 
munists. They surrendered their guns when 
they could no longer fire them. We do not 
know how many of those Chinese fighters, 
some of them trained in Burma by Amer¬ 
ican officers, have been shot or sent to Si¬ 
berian slave camps because they did not 
want to Join the Communist armies we are 
fighting today. 

As Miss Utley makes clear, the story In 
Korea is an exact parallel to that In China. 
We were twice bitten but now twice shy. 
The blockade of the China coast by our 
Navy after the outbreak in Korea enabled 
the Chinese Communists to rearm, by stop¬ 
ping Formosa’s blockade of Shanghai and 
Tientsin. This Is Marshall’s 1946 blockade 
of our friends, and rearming of our enemies 
all over again. Again the peace settlement 
proposed by the administration In Korea is, 
like Marshairs peace In China, pure ap¬ 
peasement of the Communist enemy. Miss 
Utley probably would have added that the 
Soviet peace terms on the front pages today 
are underneath the double-talk, exactly the 
same as the Acheson-Marshall-Lattlmore 
solution in China, withdrawal of our Armed 
Porccs, mock withdrawal of the Communists, 
while the native Communists are rearmed by 
the U. B. 8. R. 

Miss Utley then attempts to account lor 
diplomatic and military policies In Asia de¬ 
signed perfectly to help the U. S. S. R. 
by analyzing what happenings in our Gov¬ 
ernment made this possible. She gives a 
fine account of how the Communists cap¬ 
tured the diplomats In the China field, how 
John Davies, John Stewart Service, and oth¬ 
ers were won over to the Communist side, 
and then, while still remaining as Amer¬ 
ican public servants, did everything their 
positions permitted to aid the victory of 
Communist arms. Miss Utley also tells how 
these servants of communism, when they re¬ 
turned home, were always promoted to 
higher echelons in the policy-making bodies 
of the State Department and our Armed 
Forces. John Davies Is In charge of our 
Far Eastern policy In the State Department’s 
Policy Planning Committee. John Service 
is about to come up for Senate approval 
for another promotion. 

In her excellent discussion of the way 
writers were won over, the author mentions 
Francis McCracken Fisher, who served with 
the United Press Bureau in Hankow, then 
went to OWl, and became policy information 
officer for the Par Eastern Division of the 
State Department "where he was in a posi¬ 
tion to decide what news and views should 
be passed on to the higher-ups " In 1949, 
she adds, "When congressional pressure 
forced a minor house-cleaning Job in the Far 
Eastern Division • • • Mac Fisher was 

quietly moved over to the War College ’’ Miss 
Utley believes Mr. Fisher Is not a Communist, 
but if somebody powerful did not love him, 
when he was criticized by Congress, he would 
not have been promoted to the War College, 
but led to the nearest exit. 

One of the best ways to tost whether offi¬ 
cials have the support of the Communist bloo 
in our Government Is to notice whether, 
when they are criticized, they Invariably 
come out with higher rank, ever nearer to a 
more sensitive area. Miss Utley is concerned 
to distinguish between those who are Com¬ 
munist by conviction, those who follow the 
Communist line out of ambition, and those 
who are innocent dupes. These are im¬ 
portant distinctions when Judging an indi¬ 
vidual but we must be careful to remember 
that they are of no Importance whatever 
when Judging the political power of the Com¬ 
munist bloc in our Government. 


Miss Utley puts together correctly Im¬ 
portant pieces of the patt«m by which Amer¬ 
ican Government and military officials aided 
a hostile power and sabotaged our own coun¬ 
try and our most loyal allies. But still she 
does not believe the pattern Is there. She 
believes minor officials of the Foreign Service 
In one geographical area were powerful 
enough to overturn the hundred-year-old 
American policy in Asia, and to do it without 
anyone's knowing or effectively protesting. 
That Is underestimating the solid structure 
of the American executive establishment, the 
Congress, the press, and public opinion. 
Many protested and protested bravely and 
clearly. Our problem is to find what force 
could have been strong enough to overcome 
all those solid American Institutions and the 
people who had been educated in the Ameri¬ 
can creed In foreign policy. 

Miss Utley reports that career-minded men 
In the Foreign Service thought It necessary 
to support the Communist side. If they 
hoped to get promotion, but she does not 
ask who was strong enough to make it cer¬ 
tain that pro-Communlsts in the State De¬ 
partment would go up, and pro-Americana 
would go down—or out. like Grew and Horn- 
beck. No career men believe such claims 
unless they are supported by proof of power. 
She reports that pro-Communists rose 
steadily to positions of Increasing Impor¬ 
tance In the writing field, but she does not 
wonder why the law of averages failed so 
signally after being so dependable for a long, 
long time. 

Miss Utley says. "Since this was the period 
when the Influence of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union and the champions of the 
Chinese Communists was at its height, It 
was hardly surprising that many well-known 
columnisto and commentators, and editors 
followed the IPR-State Department line.’’ 
Well. It was very surprising, one of the most 
surprising things that has ever happened 
in this country, where the free press has 
bad greater Influence and greater professional 
pride than In any other country. 

Miss Utley falls to explain—or even to 
ask—why the same curious design for secret 
support of the Soviet Union’s Intricate moves 
for power appeared at the same critical mo¬ 
ment In ow State Department in China, the 
State Department In Washington, the top 
military, the White House, the administra¬ 
tion supporters in Congress, the press, the 
colleges, and even the churches. It ap¬ 
peared in our European policy as well as In 
Asia, though Miss Utley does not see—from 
a distance—how the Marshall plan blunted 
our opposition to communism in Europe, as 
Marshall did In Asia. Even Turkey seems at 
the moment to be getting the China treat¬ 
ment. 

All the different parts of our postwar for¬ 
eign policy were designed to fit together, 
and the level from which the parts were 
coordinated was evidently far above the 
State Department and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The locus of the conspiracy within 
our Government to let Asia fall, taut not let 
it look as If we pushed her, must have been 
in the White House circle, or In the top 
levels of the party in power, or. In practice, 
both 

Miss Utley thinks the American people are 
deluded about the nature of the Communists 
In Russia. That Is not the problem. Ameri¬ 
can publicists are still deluded about the 
nature of communism In the American Qov¬ 
ernment, American parties, and the Ameri¬ 
can press. It is because the Communists 
now have roots deep in American political 
life that we shall find no easy way to dislodge 
them. 

Mr. Acheson "believes that the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment'! ambitions are not the result of 
any lust for power, but merely the conse¬ 
quence or a false philosophy," says Miss 
Utley. Perhaps. And perhaps not. Mr. 
Acheson’s behavior at the hearings before the 
Armed Forces and the Foreign Relations 


committees of the Senate was hardly that of 
a simple-minded Idealist. It suggested the 
behavior of a very able lawyer defending a 
client who was guilty as charged. 

Like BO many commentators, Miss Utley Is 
misled by the belief that Americans were 
fooled by the Communists because they are 
Indifferent to foreign affairs, Ignorant of 
countries other than their own. That Ignores 
the fact that the United States has till now 
had a great foreign policy. The British had a 
more difficult problem than we had In their 
nearness to Europe, but no nation has ever 
had a greater foreign policy than we, especi¬ 
ally In Asia. It does not take an extensive 
knowledge of foreign geography and customs 
and culture, to make a good foreign policy. 
That the British lacked also. It takes clear 
political understanding of the relations be¬ 
tween nations, and a clear understanding of 
the basis of free political Institutions at 
home. Both of those we possessed in full 
measure. 

The Communist General Staff which in 
1942 decided to sabotage our policy In Asia 
did not underestimate us They did not 
send a man on a boy’s errand. They thor¬ 
oughly understood every phase of American 
governmental, political, and cultural life, 
and they devised a military campaign to 
overcome our total strength. 

If we wish to cut out the conspiracy which 
wrecked our Chinn policy, and. as Miss Utley 
says, now keeps us fighting In Korea with 
one hand tied behind our backs. In prepara¬ 
tion for an appeasement peace, then we dare 
not underestimate it. 

Miss Utley hopes we can change our China 
policy bv a change of heart, but she herself 
gives us the answer In her last chapter. She 
quotes there the terms of the Russo-Chlnese 
Treaty which the Communists have signed, 
and which makes the 400.000.000 people of 
China into slaves of the Soviet Leviathan. 

Americans cannot overcome the political 
skill which has parlayed postwar Russian 
poverty and desolation into an empire of 
800,000,000 slaves unless we recognize that 
the problem is power, and regain the under¬ 
standing of power and the skill in dealing 
with It, which are the American political 
heritage. (The China Story, by Freda Utley, 
Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. Ill., price $3.80.) 


Employment of the Phyucally Handi¬ 
capped—^Address by the Secretary of 
Labor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

or AIABSMA 

IN THE SENATE OP ’THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 27, 1951 

Mr. SPARBCMAN. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the ad¬ 
dress by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin at the annual meeting of the 
President's Committee on National Em¬ 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week, 
in the Departmental Auditorium, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., August 17, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Equality of Opportunitt for Handicapped 

Mr. Chairman, members of the commit¬ 
tee. distinguished guests, ladles, and gentle¬ 
men, I am happy to welcome you today, 
just as I was happy to welcome you from, 
this same platform a year ago. I am also 
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glad to report much progress by your Gov* 
eminent and by the Department of Labor 
during these last 12 months of defense mo¬ 
bilization. 

A year ago, In talking with you, 1 said: 

"Today, employment is high and going 
higher. We meet In the grim shadow of a 
tense world situation. Our troops are fight¬ 
ing In Korea. To meet the growing de¬ 
mands for manpower and supplies this Na¬ 
tion is speeding defense production and 
rapidly expanding its armed might. Here 
In the Department of Labor, we are throw¬ 
ing all the resources of every bureau and 
agency into the task of drawing up plans 
to meet the current civilian manpower sit¬ 
uation, as it Is affected by the President’s 
program." 

I could repeat the same statement almost 
in its entirety, except that today the plans 
have not only been drawn but are In op¬ 
eration. I shall discuss with you some of 
the completed plans and some of the action 
taken since our last annual meeting on 
August 9,1960. 

During the last fiscal year, ending June 
30, 1951, some 277,000 Job placements were 
made of physically handicapped workers 
through the Joint efforts of the Federal- 
State public employment service system. 
This figure compares with 177,000 for the 
previous year, exactly a 100,000 increase. In¬ 
cluded In this remarkable figure of more 
than one quarter of a million placements of 
handicapped workers In a 12-month period, 
were 132,000 disabled veterans. 

Only 1946, the last year of the war, with 
Its 207,000 handicapped placement exceeded 
the record total of 277,000 during fiscal 1931. 
Of course, 1961 was a record year for all 
placements, with more than 14,000,000 work¬ 
ers placed. 

You can gather some idea of the magni¬ 
tude of handicapped placements by com¬ 
paring them with the increase of 47 percent 
in placement of male workers and a 22- 
percent rise in total placements of women 
over the previous year. The increase in the 
placement of handicapped workers during 
1951 as compared with 1960 was 66 percent. 

I believe that Robert Goodwin, Director 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, and 
his coworkers, including Perry Faulkner. 
Chief of the Veterans’ Employment Service, 
are entitled to a real vote of gratitude from 
the Nation for this record The State Em¬ 
ployment Security Administrators, many of 
whom are with us today in their capacities 
as chairman of governors’ committees, can 
take particular pride in the work done dur¬ 
ing the past 12 months for they have actu¬ 
ally done the major Job. 

However, the Job has only Just begun. Wo 
have completed the comparatively easy part 
of the task. The real challenge ahd the 
real goal He ahead. During the next 12 
months we must not only continue our 
placement of qualified handicapped workers, 
but we must Increase our national efforts to 
rehabilitate and train other workers, par¬ 
ticularly the severely disabled, so that they 
can enter our labor market with credit to 
themselves and profit to their country. 

In my remarks last year 1 referred to 
Korea. You have all read the casualty 
figures In your local papers. I need not re¬ 
peat them here. However. I can assure you 
that the Department of Labor la doing every¬ 
thing possible to assure Job opportunity for 
today’s Korean disabled veterans. 

Military and naval hospitals are being 
visited by representatives of the Veterans 
Employment Service or the State employ¬ 
ment services. 

Where the discharge rate of disabled vet¬ 
erans from service hospitals has warranted 
establishment of itinerant service in the 
hospital Itself, such a service has been 
arranged. 

Today, procedures are established so that 
the local offlee of the employment service 


near the service hospital is called at any 
time there is a need for aervlcea or counsel¬ 
ing. We are trying to provide expeditious 
and detailed services to the disabled veteran, 
not only while he is in a service hospital, 
but after he has returned home to his own 
community end is either looking for work 
or seeking further training. 

The disabled veterans in active employ¬ 
ment service files are fewer in number today 
than at any time since the end of World 
War II. Leas than 31,000 disabled veterans 
are actually registered and seeking employ¬ 
ment. 

The disabled veteran of Korea is much 
younger than his older brother who suf¬ 
fered injuries during World War 11. Some 
80 percent of today’s disabled veterans from 
Korea are under 20 years of age. Naturally, 
this means that we must work closely with 
the Veterans' Administration in finding 
training opportunities for many of these 
young men who are now entering the labor 
market with no previous work experience. 

However. I would not have you think that 
we are overlooking the civilian handicapped. 
The Department has been working closely 
with the Federal Security Agency, the De¬ 
partment of Defense and the Offlee of De¬ 
fense Mobilization, as well as with other 
agencies of Government, to assure our coun¬ 
try of the greatest possible utilization of its 
available manpower. 

As you all know, the Offlee of Defense 
Mobilization, headed by our friend Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, who Is on the platform 
today, has over-all responsibility for man¬ 
power policy and coordination Mr. Wilson 
has a special Interagency committee on man¬ 
power policy. It advises him on manpower 
problems, including the allocation of avail¬ 
able manpower to meet military and civilian 
requirements. This advisory group also re¬ 
views policies, plans and programs relating 
to manpower and studies proposed executive 
orders and legislation In this Important field. 

Another committee, a labor-management 
manpower policy committee, advises both 
the ODM and the Department of Labor, 
which has responsibility for almost all of 
the civilian manpower mobilization. The 
various programs of the Labor Department 
today and since the onset of Korean hostlll- 
tles, are coordinated and directed by the 
Defense Manpower Administration, headed 
by former Senator Frank Graham, now on 
leave of absence, who chaired the mohlliza- 
tion panel at your spring meeting in May 

Under the Department’s Defense Manpow¬ 
er Administrator, plans are developed and 
placed into operation by the Bureau of Em¬ 
ployment Security, the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, which services the President’s 
committee, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship, the Women’s 
Bureau, and the Bureau of Veterans’ Reem¬ 
ployment Rights. 

The plans that I referred to In my re¬ 
marks here last August have been placed In 
action. In each of 13 regions, area direc¬ 
tors of DMA have been set up. In each of 
these regions, labor-management commit¬ 
tees on defense manpower and Interagency 
mobilization committees of Federal agencies 
concerned with manpower problems have 
been established and are operating. 

To provide our communities with readily 
functioning local representatives of DMA, 
I have designated the local managers of the 
Public Employment Service offices as respon¬ 
sible for manpower problems, including the 
Increased placement and proper utilization 
of the handicapped. Locally, citizens’ com¬ 
mittees advise and woirk with these appointed 
officials. Local NEPH committees are no 
doubt assisting these local offlee managers in 
solving pressing manpower problems. 

I have recited this chain of command for 
manpower utilization for two reasons. First, 
that you may have a better imderstanding of 
wherein lie opportunities for you and your 


respective organizations to assist in the 
national manpower program, and, secondly, 
to draw a comparison between our attack 
upon the problem and the similar voluntary 
administrative operation of the President's 
committee, which works somewhat less for¬ 
mally through Governor’s committees and 
thence through them to local committees. 

Within a week I will release a new publi¬ 
cation to the field, titled "The Job at Home." 
It is subtitled "Labor and Management Mo¬ 
bilize.” Aimed at responsible community 
and State leaders who will be serving on our 
area manpower committees, the booklet 
emphasizes the vital importance of the cur¬ 
rent defense program. It points out that the 
success of our efforts depends on all of us, 
that a large part of the defense manpower 
Job must be done on the local level. 

Our objective today is to insure that na¬ 
tional manpower resources are developed and 
used in such a way as to make the maxi¬ 
mum contribution in safeguarding our na¬ 
tional security. 

Many of you may find this pamphlet upon 
your desks when you return to your States 
and communities next week. Others will 
become familiar with it In the months ahead. 
In a way. It Is similar to your Committee’s 
Program Guide, which Admiral Mclntlre tells 
me is being released today, a program guide 
for coordinated, cooperative community ac¬ 
tion in behalf of the handicapped. "The 
Job at Home" includes the handicapped, but 
also takes into consideration the older 
worker, women, young workers, and certain 
minority groups. 

In all this planning and special work, I am 
constantly reminded of the need for better 
and more accurate statistics, particularly in 
the field of the handicapped. The Depart¬ 
ment has previously endorsed special legisla¬ 
tion aimed at providing us with more docu¬ 
mented figures regarding the number of 
handicapped, types of disabilities, and Inci¬ 
dence of the handicapped in the population. 
I am still convinced that a survey or census, 
even of a pilot variety in one community, 
would be a distinct help. Those of you who 
represent communities or who are connected 
with loundatlons having funds for such a 
worthy project In this period of defense mo¬ 
bilization might explore with your associates 
the poBslbilltleB of such a census or survey. 

I realize that the Offlee of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation and the Bureau of the Census 
conducted a national sample survey last 
September. They estimated that some 
3,000,000 persons In the age group 14 to 64 
were unable to work or could work only oc¬ 
casionally because of a disability that had 
lasted 7 months or longer. I am happy to 
agree with the Census people who conserva¬ 
tively estimate that more than 2,000,000 
handicapped people in America can be 
added to our labor force if provided with 
selective placement and rehabilitation. 
However, this estimate, excellent as it Is and 
useful as It undoubtedly will be, is still not 
the definitive and definite figure we would 
like to have. 

As reported by Selective Service Director 
Lewis B. Hershey, a considerable number of 
the handicapped are Included in those re¬ 
jected for military service for physical rea¬ 
sons. They should be given every possible 
opportunity to serve their country on the 
defense line since they have been denied 
the opportunity to help out on the firing 
line. I am personally very much Interested 
in any plan whereby many of these young 
men could serve in uniform on a limited- 
duty basis. I know that this has been 
under serious consideration for some time, 
and I feel that perhaps the Government 
might undertake a pilot program with great 
profit. 

Another suggestion relating to this whole 
field of the proper use of manpower in the 
defense effort has been made recently. It 
is olinply that special effort be mode ^ the 
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Government and 137 defenee contractors to 
place subcontracts vlth firms having as a 
cardinal policy the employment of handl* 
capped workers. 

I am familiar with many establishments 
that employ handicapped workers almost ex¬ 
clusively. I would presume that many of 
these firms would be excellent places for sub¬ 
contract work connected with national de¬ 
fense. It may well be worth while lor the 
Office of Defense Moblllaatlon and the De¬ 
partment of Defense to consider some 
method of alerting their purchasing officials 
to the possibilities of placing orders with 
shops and plants specializing In the employ¬ 
ment of qualified handicapped workers. I 
can offer the services of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions of the De¬ 
partment of Labor in making known to the 
proper authorities places of employment 
where the handicapped, particularly the seri¬ 
ously disabled, are given an opportunity to 
make good that Is so frequently denied them. 

This Idea certainly blends well with some¬ 
thing else that 1 said at your meeting a 
year ago. 1 said; 

"Our goal this year cannot be confined 
merely to obtaining Job equality for the 
physically handicapped. It must be enlarged 
by a vigorous campaign to bring to the at¬ 
tention of employers, as dramatically as we 
can the very real manpower asset we have 
In our handicapped population. As the 
demand for manpower expands, employment 
of handicapped workers must be maximized 
to the extent needed In defense production,’* 

This maximum use of the handicapped 
\/ould certainly be furthered if they could 
be brought more and more into the defense 
effort through such means as I have Just 
suggested. 

Our efforts to bring about maximum uti¬ 
lization of the handicapped have taken many 
forms, several of which I have mentioned 
already. I should not like to omit men¬ 
tion of a recent Joint statement prepared 
by the Department and the Federal Secu¬ 
rity Agency for the Office of Defense Mobi¬ 
lization. This 6-page document, titled 
"Mobilization of the Handicapped for 
National Defense,’* emphasizes the Impor¬ 
tance of community action. In addition, 
the Department has cooperated with the 
Federal Security Agency, Civil Service Com¬ 
mission, and the Veterans’ Administration 
in preparing a proposed plan for the max¬ 
imum utilization of the physically handi¬ 
capped. This resulted from the pioneer 
work of your own mobilization committee 
which set out a year ago to draw up usable 
plans for today's emergency We are pres¬ 
ently working out the details for use of 
this plan In a few selected areas where there 
are labor shortages. We hope that through 
the lessons learned in this and in other pilot 
projects, to have available a tried and tested 
plan in the event general mobilization is 
forced upon us by our enemies. 

America’s free workers, who have proved 
beyond question their ability to outproduce 
the slave laborers of dictator countries, 
stand ready to do their Important tasks in 
the great defense effort that confronts us. 

We must, however, use our manpower 
wlMly: we cannot afford to squander our 
human resources. 

As the demand tor manpower expands, the 
great potentialities for labor expansion that 
He In the huge reservoir of unused skills 
represented by unemployed handicapped 
workers must not be overlooked. Properly 
placed, handicapped workers will meet the 
test, whether In the shop, the office, the lab¬ 
oratory, or on the form. Those who are 
not employed should be given the right to 
take their places In the common effort to 
build up the strength of the Nation. Those 
not trained should be tralneJ. 

We ask no special preference for tho hand¬ 
icapped; simply equality of employment op¬ 


portunity. Employers who do not now em¬ 
ploy physically handicapped workers are 
urged to consider them lor available Jobs, as 
new manpower is required in the defense 
effort. America needs all of us. 


The President’s Industrinl Dispersal 
Order 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OP PSNMSTI.VAN1A 

IN THE SENATE OF 'THE UNITED STATES 

Monday. August 27, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, this 
afternoon 1 issued a statement relative 
to the President's statement on the dis¬ 
persal of industry, and I ask unanimous 
consent that It be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statemxnt bt Hon Edwakd Martin, 

OP Pennsylvania 

Mr. President, In his statement defending 
hlB Industrial dispersal order President Tru¬ 
man complains that It has been misrepre¬ 
sented by its critics. 

His program, the President asserts, and I 
quote his words, “merely encourages the 
spacing of new defense and defense sup¬ 
porting Industries a few miles apart *' 

The program, the President continues In 
his statement, "merely suggests that In build¬ 
ing a new plant • • • the site of the 

new plant shall be located a few miles away 
from other defense plants In the same lo¬ 
cality.*’ 

But I insist, Mr. President, that when a 
policy, presented as one of "encouragement’* 
and "suggestion," has within it the power 
of compulsion and the threat of severe 
punishment. It violates the principles of free 
competitive enterprise and becomes dictator¬ 
ship. 

The President’s order of August 10 states 
that the Director of Defense Mobilization 
shall establish general standards with respect 
to dispersal which shall be followed in the 
granting of certificates of necessity. In the 
allocation of critical material for construc¬ 
tion purposes, and In the making of loans 
growing out of defense production. 

But when we turn to the National Indus¬ 
trial Dispersion Policy, as promulgated by the 
President, we find that It goes beyond the 
President’s order by including further and 
more drastic mcaaures to be taken against 
Industries which do not meet satisfactory 
standards of dispersal. 

It announces that "defense contracts will 
be awarded, and planning under Department 
of Defense production allocation programs 
will be conducted. In such a manner as to 
make maximum use of facilities located In 
dispersed sites.** 

Is It improper to ask for a clear and more 
explicit definition of satisfactory standards? 

Is It Improper to question the wisdom of 
giving the Qovernxnent unlimited power to 
dictate where new or expanded defense in¬ 
dustry is to be located? 

In the booklet issued by the National Se¬ 
curity Resources Board, it Is suggested that 
dispersed areas be selected 10 to 20 miles 
away Irom densely populated or highly in¬ 
dustrialized sections and the same distance 
from major military installations. 

But the plan itself places no 10- or 20-mlle 
limitation. 


If the program contemplates dispersal of 
only a few miles Congress should write It 
Into the law In language so clear that there 
could be no possibility of misunderstanding 
or misinterpretation. 

Otherwise, the "satisfactory standards of 
dispersal" to which industry may be required 
to conform, could be so framed that they 
would hold the power of life or death over 
any industry or industrial community. 

I am firm in the belief that the President's 
order Is dangerous and harmful to the de¬ 
fense effort. It should be revoked, and I shall 
do everything In my power to have Congress 
enact my bill to prohibit the administration 
from carrying out the program. 


Employment of the Phyikally Handi¬ 
capped—^Address by the President 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 27, 1951 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege recently to attend the 
full meeting of the President’s Commit¬ 
tee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. The opening 
speech at that meeting was by President 
Truman. 

Mr. President, the millions of phys¬ 
ically handicapped persons in this coun¬ 
try deserve every encouragement. The 
President In his speech pointed out the 
progress that has been made in the em¬ 
ployment and utilization of physically 
handicapped persons. I commend the 
reading of the address by the President, 
and 1 ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I am glad to welcome you to this annual 
meeting. It’s good to be with you again. 

This year of 1051 will be the eeventh year 
that we have observed National Employ the 
PhysloaUy Handicapped Week. In tho«© 7 
years, we have made a lot of progress. The 
needs of the physically handicapped are 
much better understood throughout the 
country than they have ever been before. 
Many of the old prejudices against employ¬ 
ing bmllcapped workers are disappearing. 
It is now well recognized that empluyuxent 
of the physically handicapped Is a natural 
and very valuable part of our economic life. 

The figures show that this is true. Sec¬ 
retary Tobin and Administrator Ewing will 
give you all the details. But It’s very impres¬ 
sive to me that during this past year, the 
public employment services were able to find 
100,000 more Jobs lor handicapped people 
than during the year before. That’s a gain 
of more than 60 percent. 

This kind of progress shows the value of 
the work of this committee, which has 
brought private citizens and private organ¬ 
izations and State and Federal agencies to¬ 
gether In one great effort. 

Much good has been done In these last 
years, but there la a great deal more that we 
must do. Our goal should be to see that 
every physically handicapped person who 
wants to work and who Is able to work gets 
a chance at a Job be can do. 

I say this, not only because we ought to do 
It as a matter of decency, buv also because 
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there Is so much our handicapped cltlaens 
can do for us, if we help them to gain em¬ 
ployment. 

We need these people In our labor force. 
We need them badly. We need to use their 
ehllls and energies In our great program of 
defense production, to help us win the strug¬ 
gle for a Just and lasting peace 

The production Job ahead of us calls for 
the fullest and wisest use of all our re¬ 
sources. and especially of our manpower. 

We are now employing more than 62,- 
600.000 people In this country. As defense 
production expands, there are going to be 
more and more Jobs and it will be harder and 
harder to find enough people to hll them. 

A great proportion of the able-bodied 
young people who In earlier years would have 
been starting work for the first time, are be¬ 
ing drawn Instead into the armed servloea. 
These conditions are bound to continue. 

This means that in our national Interest 
It Is urgent for us to make full use of the 
skills and abilities of all our hadlcapped 

citisens. Those who have been trained 
should be employed at their highest level of 
Bki’l. Those who have not yet been trained 
should be given rehabilitation and vocational 
training. Your 1951 poster puts the problem 
very clearly when it says, "America needs 
all of us " 

1 think that you should hammer this 
point over and over again Giving the phys¬ 
ically handicapped a Job Is not a charity. 
It is not Just a gratuitlous kindness. These 
people need Jobs, It's true. But the more 
Important fact Is that the country needs 
their help. If they are given the right 
Jobs—Jobs fitted to their capabilities—they 
can do Just as much as anyone else to In¬ 
crease the production of the Nation. 

The polio victim, the spastic, the blind, 
the deaf, and the amputee, as well as those 
suffering from heart disease and other dis¬ 
abilities can all do their part All they need 
is a reasonable chance and good old Amer¬ 
ican fair play Once on the right job they 
ask no favors of anyone 

I hope that this Committee will make every 
employer In the country aware of the lact 
that hiring the physically handicapped Is 
not simply a humanitarian obligation, but 
a real business opportunity These people 
Include some of the best workers we have. 
They are people who have suffered the shock 
of being disabled, and have gone through 
the physical and mental suffering of being 
crippled or blinded or otherwise Injured. 
And. In spite of all that, they have picked 
themselves up again, mastered their handi¬ 
cap and fitted themselves, sometimes 
through years of rigorous training, lor Jobs 
which they can do It takes a lot of char¬ 
acter to go through an experience like that, 
and in any kind of employment—I don't 
care what It is—character counts. 

I am going to have the pleasure this morn¬ 
ing of presenting a trophy on behalf of this 
Committee This award is to be given an¬ 
nually to a handicapped Individual selected 
by the Committee for the best performance 
of the year la behalf of the physically handi¬ 
capped. 

The trophy was designed and made by 
four severely handicapped persons. The 
young man who has been selected to receive 
It this year is also a severely handicapped 
person. He is an employer In Chicago. He 
Is in business tor himself. He Is success¬ 
ful In that business. Today, he employs 80 
persons and 60 of them—^three-fourths of 
them—are handicapped. Some of them are 
blind, some are deaf, some have lost an arm 
or leg. But that plant of his, during World 
war n, outproduced larger concerns that 
employed more workers. It did such fine 
work that it received the Army and Navy 
award. ^ 

I am very proud of that young man— 
Oeq^e Barr, He has made this country a 
place to live in—and he has ehovn 


what men can do if they have the courage 
and the will. 

There Is a lesson for aU of us in this story. 

That lesson is that you never know what 
you can do until the going gets rough. The 
true measure of a man’s ability—the true 
measiure of the character and ability of a 
nation—comes out only In a struggle against 
difficulties. 

A lot of people are saying these days that 
the people of our country arc soft. They are 
saying that we hav« had things easy for too 
long, and that we do not have the strength 
of character to impose restrictions on our¬ 
selves and to undergo hardships in this time 
of crisis. 

I simply don’t believe this. 1 just don't 
think It’s true. When I look at the record of 
our physically handicapped, and what they 
have done and are doing in American indus¬ 
try, X know it is not true. And If any fur¬ 
ther proof Is needed we can find it in the 
record of our soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
airmen in Korea. There's nothing soft about 
the job our fighting men have been doing 
over there, and there's nothing soft about 
tlie our physically handicapped workers 
have been doing their Jobs here at home. 

If those among us who have been disabled 
can pick up their lives again, and fit them¬ 
selves for Jobs In spite of their handicaps, 
I am sure that the rest of us can do what 
we are called upon to do in this period of 
national defense. 

This Nation Is not soft. I believe we have 
the same kind of character we have always 
had. I believe we have the will and strength 
and know-how to carry on through these 
difficult times 

I know we can face up to any problems 
that lie ahead, both at home and abroad. 

And I am co.ifident that we can reach our 
goal of a Just and lasting peace. 


Flying Leathernecks 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OK 

HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 

OF CAUFORNIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 27, 1951 

Mr NIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared regarding a motion pic¬ 
ture entitled "Flying Leathernecks,” 
which it was my privilege recently to 
witness at an advance showing here m 
Washington, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement by Hon. Richaro Nixon, op 
California 

This film is the Edmund Grainger produc¬ 
tion, Flying Leathernecks, portraying the 
Immortal achievements of our Marine Corps 
air arm In the early days of the Pacific war. 
It is a splendid combination of documented 
World War II history and an original story. 

With the passage of time, too many of 
us are prone to forget the very Important 
part played In the ultimate victory by those 
few brave Americans who were on the battle 
scene at the war’s outset, and during the 
trying days and weeks Immediately after¬ 
ward. Ill-equipped as they were, they held 
the line and even accomplished strategic ad¬ 
vances which. It later developed, were of the 
utmost Importance to final success. 

It is the story of this critical stage of the 
war and the part played in it by our fight¬ 


ing marine flyers which Is portrayed In ex¬ 
cellent fashion In Flying Leathernecks. Mr. 
Grainger is to be highly commended for this 
production of great historic and patriotic 
significance which is at the same time good 
entertainment. 


Our Wartime Relationi With the 
Soviet Uiikm 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

KON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 27, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
August 17 the Honorable w. Averell Har- 
rlman made a statement regarding our 
wartime relations with the Soviet Union, 
particularly as they concern the agree¬ 
ments reached at 'ialta. This state¬ 
ment IS so informative and so useful for 
reference by Members of the Congress 
and others interested, that I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the statement be 
printed In the Appendix of the Record at 
a cost estimated by the Public Printer to 
be $512.50. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement of W. Averell Harriman, Special 

assistant to the President, Reoardiwg 

Our Wartime Relations With the Soviet 

Union, Particularly ab They Concern the 

AOREEMENTa REACHED AT YaLTA 

I am submlttiug this statement for use In 
connection with the hearings on the far- 
eastern situation My objective Is to clarify 
the confublon that has arisen regarding the 
understandingR reached at Yalta by Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
with Premier Stalin. 

Much has been said and written about 
Yalta and Its effect on the postwar course of 
events. Some people have shown a lack of 
understanding of our objectives In the con¬ 
duct of the war and our efforts during the 
war to lay a foundation for a peaceful post¬ 
war world. Others appear to have profited 
from hindsight. Still others—for reasons 
best known to themselves—have distorted 
and perverted the facts to a point where their 
statements have little or no basis In reality 
As a result, a myth has grown up that what 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill did at Yalta has led to our postwar 
difflcultlDs with the Soviet Union. This myth 
is without foundation in fact. 

The discussions at Yalta and the under¬ 
standings reached there were an Integral part 
of our negotiations with the Soviet Union 
throughout the war to bring the desperate 
struggle to a victorious and early conclusion 
and to find a way In which the United States, 
Great Britain, and the U. S. 8. R. could live 
together In peace. The postwar problems 
have resulted not from the understandings 
reached at Yalta but from the fact that 
Stalin failed to carry out those understand¬ 
ings and from aggressive actions by the 
Kremlin. 

In this statement I have attempted to set 
forth the manner in which President Roo¬ 
sevelt sought to achieve his objectives. In 
doing so I have drawn heavily on my per¬ 
sonal experiences. After being involved In 
our rearmament program beginning June 
1940. I was sent by President Roosevelt to 
Loudon In March of 1941 as his special rep¬ 
resentative for assistance to Great Britain. 
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ftom Octob«r 1049 until January 1849.1 was 
Axnbaasador to ths Soviet Union. Prior to 
this appointment President Roosevelt bad 
sent me on several special missions. The 
first was In September of 1841. when I went 
to Moscow with Lord Beaverbrook as chair¬ 
man of the President's special mission to the 
Soviet Union. In August 1042.1 represented 
President Roosevelt at the first meeting of 
Prime Minister ChurchlU and Premier Stalin 
In Mosoow. I was with Secretary of State 
Bull at the Moscow conference in October 
1048. 1 attended all but one of the con¬ 
ferences bet^reen President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill, and all of the con¬ 
ferences between the United States. Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union—^Tehran In 
November 1048, Yalta In February 1045. and 
Potsdam In July 1846. I also attended the 
meeting between Churcblll and Stalin in 
Moscow in October 1944. I was in San Fran¬ 
cisco for a few weeks during the United Na¬ 
tions conference in April and May 1946. 
Throughout the war I had Innumerable per- 
scmai talks with Churchill and many discus¬ 
sions with Stalin. 

The primary objective of tbe American 
and British Governments in our relations 
with the Soviet Union during the war was to 
keep the Soviet Army as an effective fighting 
force against Hitler. We sought to do this 
through the shipment of essential supplies 
and through the coordination of our mili¬ 
tary strategy. Supplies began to flow 
shortly after the discussions Lord Beaver¬ 
brook and I had with Stalin In Moscow In 
September 1041. Tbe principal etrategio 
talks took place when Churchill visited 
Moscow in August 1042 and at Teheran In 
November 1048. At this latter conference, 
Stalin was Informed of our plans to land 
In France, and be imdertook to attack 
shortly after we got ashore In order to pre¬ 
vent the Germans from diverting divisions 
from the eastern front to the west. 

There are those who now contend that we 
should not have supported the Soviet armies. 
They contend that we should have let Ger¬ 
many and the Soviet Union kill each other 
ofr. These people forget the real danger was 
that Bltler would knock Russia out of the 
war. The Germans were only a few miles 
from Moscow when I was there in October 
1041. That year the winter saved the city. 
I was In Moscow again In August 1042 when 
the Russians were again facing disaster. 
The supplies from tbe British and ourselves 
may have been decisive In helping the Rus¬ 
sians to hold Leningrad, to prevent the en¬ 
circlement of Moscow, and to stop tbe on¬ 
slaught on Stalingrad and the oil fields of 
the Caucasus. With the Increased now of 
our supplies, by the spring of 1944 the Rus¬ 
sians had been able to throw tbe Germans 
back on all fronts. 

These people forget that on June 6. 1944, 
when the Allies landed on the Normandy 
beaches, there were about 60 German Divi¬ 
sions In France and the Low Countries, 
whereas there were 199 German divisions 
and 60 satellite divisions engaged on tho 
eastern front. In accordance with Stalin's 
agreement at Tehran, the Ruasian armies 
launched a major offensive on June 22 and 
tied down and broke through this formidable 
Naai force. 

If we bad failed to come to the support 
of the Soviet Union the Germans would 
have rendered the Riisslan armies ineffective 
and would have been able to throw their 
full power against an Allied invasion of the 
Continent. In this case it is doubtful 
Whether such an invasion could have been 
attempted, and no one can now tell how 
long the war with Hitler might have lasted. 

These tremendous and courageous opera¬ 
tions by the Soviet Army and tbe fact that 
Stalin had honored such a vital military 
commitment influenced the attitude of Brit¬ 
ish and American representatives In subse¬ 
quent negotiations with the Soviet Union— 


and built up favorable opinion for the So¬ 
viet Union among the people of the United 
States and the other western allies. 

In addition to maintaining tbe Soviet 
Union as an affective fighting ally against 
Hitler, It was our objective to encourage the 
Soviet Union to Join In the war against 
Japan at the earliest possible date. Because 
of their ambitions In the east, there was 
never any doubt in my mind that the So¬ 
viets would attack the Japanese in Man¬ 
churia in their own due time. The ques¬ 
tion was whether they could come in early 
enough to be of any help to us and to save 
American lives. I raised the subject with 
Stalin as early as Augiust 1042. He told me 
then that It was his Intention to come Into 
the Pacific war when he was in a position 
to do BO. Stalin was gravely concerned by 
the possibility of a premature attack by the 
Japanese. He had weakened his Siberian 
forces for the defense of Stalingrad. Fur¬ 
thermore. the Japanese Navy alone could 
have cut off the vital line of our supplies 
coming through Vladivostok. 

The question of Soviet participation in the 
Pacific war was discussed In some detail at 
Tehran. Roosevelt proposed to Stalin the 
baaing of American heavy bombers in the 
maritime provinces north of Vladivostok. 
This was deemed a necessary requirement by 
our Air Force in order to cover the Japanese 
islands. In addition, Roosevelt suggested 
the possible use of Soviet ports for our naval 
forces and requested the Immediate ek- 
ohange of military Intelligence concerning 
Japan. Stalin agreed that there matters 
should be studied. Shortly thereafter we 
established exchange of combat intelligence. 
The other matters continued to be the sub¬ 
ject of discussion on my part with Stalin 
In Moecor; during the ensuing year. 

Concurrently with our negotiations for the 
conduct of tbe war. President Roosevelt 
sought to come to an understanding regard¬ 
ing postwar problems with the Soviet Union. 
It was clear that unless these problems were 
settled we would have difficulties once the 
war was ended. President Roosevelt at¬ 
tempted to use our relationship as allies to 
develop a basis on which world peace could 
be maintained, and to settle In advance dif¬ 
ferences which we were likely to have over 
the treatment of territories occupied by the 
Bed Army. 

In August 1041. before Pearl Harbor, Roose¬ 
velt and Churchill had met at sea and pro¬ 
claimed the Atlantic Charter, a atatement 
of the fundamental principles to which 
nations must adhere If they are to live to¬ 
gether In peace and freedom. In January 
1942, at our request, the Soviet Union sub¬ 
scribed to the Atlantic Charter In the Decla¬ 
ration by United Nations. In October 1943 
a further step was taken In the Moscow 
Declaration, which laid the foundation for 
the United Nations. This declaration was 
signed by Molotov, Eden, and Hull, and the 
Chinese Ambassador in Moscow. It was only 
after Hull's vigorous insistence that Molotov 
agreed to the inclusion of the signature of 
tbe Chinese. *rhla was In line with Roose¬ 
velt's consistent attempts to strengthen the 
position of the Chinese National Government 
and to obtain the support of that Govern¬ 
ment by the Soviet Union. 

At Tehran, In addition to the military 
matters. President Roosevelt attempted to 
develop further a basis for reaching political 
understandings with the Soviet Union. Plans 
for the organization of the United Nations 
were filscussed, and also such matters as 
the postwar treatment of Germany, the 
future of Poland, and tbe Independence of 
Iran. Further n^tlatlons about these 
matters took place In Moscow on frequent 
occasions during the ensuing year and. with 
reepeet to the United Nations Organization, 
at Dumbarton Oaks. 

Russian objectives in the Far East were 
also explored at Tehran particularly with 


reference to the need of the Soviet Union 
for the use of warm water porta. I under¬ 
stand that Roosevelt bad talked about this 
latter point with Chlang Kai-shek at the 
Cairo Conference, and that Chlang had indi¬ 
cated his agreement with the Idea that the 
Port of Dairen should be Internationalized. 

In my talks with Roosevelt In 1943 and 
1944, ho told me of his concern over the 
historic conflicts between the Soviet Union 
and China, and the need for finding a basis 
for the settlement of the underlying causes 
of these difficulties. 

On Roosevelt's Instructions, I discussed 
with Stalin on a number of occasions 
throughout 1944 Soviet participation In the 
war against Japan, the concerting of our 
military actions In the Pacific, Including 
operations by American bombers from the 
Maritime Provinces, and the basis of an un¬ 
derstanding between the Soviet Union and 
the Chinese National Government. In one 
of these talks, which took place In June, 
Stalin minimized the Chinese Communists, 
and stated that Chlang was the only man 
who could hold China together and that he 
sbould be supported. 

Molotov reiterated this position when Mr. 
Donald M. Nelson and Maj. Gen. Patrick J. 
Hurley stopped at Moscow in August en route 
to Chungking* 

Although Stalin bad on several occasions 
mentioned Soviet political objectives In the 
East, It was not until December 1944 that 
he outlined these objectives to me In de¬ 
tail. He said that Russia's position in the 
East should be generally reestablished as It 
existed before the Riisso-Japanese War of 
1906. The lower half of Sakhalin should 
be returned to tbe Russians, as well as the 
Kurile Islands, in order to protect Soviet 
outlets to the Pacific. The Russians wished 
again to lease the ports of Dairen and Port 
Arthur and to obtain a lease on those rail¬ 
roads In Manchuria built by the Russians 
under contract with the Chinese, specif¬ 
ically, the Chinese Eastern Railway, which 
was the direct line from the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad through to Vladivostok, and the 
South Manchurian Railroad making a con¬ 
nection to Dairen. He stated that the So¬ 
viet Union would not Interfere with the sov¬ 
ereignty of China over Manchuria. In addi¬ 
tion Stalin asked for the recognition of the 
status quo In Outer Mongolia. I pointed 
out to Stalin that tbe talks at Tehran had 
envisaged Internationalization of the port 
of Dairen, rather than a lease. Stalin re¬ 
plied that this could be discussed. 1 imme¬ 
diately reported Stalin’s proposals to Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, and they became the basis 
of the discussions at Yalta. 

It was against this background, which I 
have briefly sketched, that President Roose¬ 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill met with 
Stalin at Yalta In early February 1D45. The 
question of Roosevelt’s physical condition 
at the time of Yalta has been tbe subject of 
considerable discussion. Unquestionably, ho 
was not in good health and the long con¬ 
ferences tired him. Nevertheless, for many 
months he had given much thought to the 
matters to be discussed and. In consulta¬ 
tion with many officials of the Government, 
he had blocked out definite objectives which 
he had clearly In mind. He came to Yalta 
determined to do his utmost to achieve these 
objectives and he carried on the negotia¬ 
tions to this end with his usual skill and 
perception. 

The discussions at Yalta covered a wide 
range of topics, including final plans for 
the defeat of Hitler, the occupation and 
control of Germany, reparations, the United 
Nations Conference to meet at Ban Fran¬ 
cisco on April 25, the restoration of sov¬ 
ereign rights and self-government to the 
liberated peoples of Europe, and the estab¬ 
lishment of a free, Independent and demo¬ 
cratic Poland through tbe holding of free 

* See United States Relations With China, 
pp. 71-72. 
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and unfettered elections. By the declara¬ 
tion on liberated Europe. Boosevelt and 
Churchill obtained the ple^e of Stalin for 
Joint action to secure the fundamental free¬ 
doms for the people In territories overrun 
by the Red Army. 

The text of the declaration is as follows: 

“The Premier of the Union of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics, the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, and the President of the 
United States of America have consulted with 
each other In the common interests of the 
peoples ot their countries and those of lib¬ 
erated Europe. They jointly declare their 
mutual agreement to concert during the tem¬ 
porary period of instability in liberated Eu¬ 
rope the policies of their three Qovernmenta 
in assisting the peoples liberated from the 
domination of Nazi Germany and the peoples 
of the former Axis satellite states of Europe 
to solve by democratic means their pressing 
political and economic problems. 

“The establishment of order In Europe and 
the rebuilding of national economic life must 
he achieved by processes which will enable 
the liberated peoples to destroy the last ves¬ 
tiges of nazlsm and fascism and to create 
democratic institutions of their own choice. 
This Is a principle of the Atlantic Charter— 
the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live— 
the restoration of sovereign rights and self- 
government to those peoples who have been 
forcibly deprived of them by the aggressor 
nations. 

“To foster the conditions In which the 
liberated peoples may exercise these rights, 
the three Governments will Jointly assist the 
peoples lu any European liberated state or 
former Axis satellite state in Europe where 
in their Judgment conditions require (a) to 
establish conditions of Internal peace; (b) 
to carry out emergency measures for the re¬ 
lief of distressed peoples; (c) to form In¬ 
terim governmental authurliles broadly rep¬ 
resentative of oil democratic elements In the 
population and pledged to the earliest pos¬ 
sible establishment through free elections 
of governments responsive to the will of the 
people: and (d) to facilitate where necessary 
the holding of such elections. 

“The three Governments will consult the 
other United Nations and provisional au¬ 
thorities or other governments in Europe 
when matters of direct interest to them are 
under consideration. 

“When, in the opinion of the three Gov¬ 
ernments, conditions in any European lib¬ 
erated state or any former Axis satellite state 
in Europe make such action necessary, they 
will Immediately consult together on the 
measures necessary to discharge the Joint 
responsibilities set forth In this declaration. 

“By this declaration we reaffirm our faith 
in the principles of the Atlantic Charter, our 
pledge in the declaration by the United Na¬ 
tions, and our determination to build in 
cooperation with other peace-loving nations 
world order under law, dedicated to peace, 
security, freedom, and general well-being of 
all mankind. 

“In Issuing this declaration the three 
powers express the hope that the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic may be 
Bussoclated with them in the procedure sug¬ 
gested." 

It was agreed that there should be con¬ 
tinued collaboration between the three gov¬ 
ernments through periodic meetings of the 
Foreign Secretaries, and the concluding para¬ 
graphs of the Yalta communique, quoted be¬ 
low, expressed the determination of the three 
governments to have “unity for peace as for 
war": 

"Our meeting here In the Crimea has re¬ 
affirmed our common determination to main¬ 
tain and strengthen in the peace to come 
that unity of purpose and of action which 
has made victory possible and certain for the 
United Nations in this war. We believe that 


this is a sacred obligation which our govern¬ 
ments owe to our peoples and to all the 
peoples of the world. 

"Only with the continuing and growing 
cooperation and understanding among our 
three countries and among all the peace- 
loving nations can the highest aspiration of 
humanity be realized—a secure and lasting 
peace which will, in the words of the At¬ 
lantic Charter, ‘afford assurance that all the 
men In all the lands may live out their lives 
In freedom from foar and want.' 

"Victory in this war and establishment of 
the proposed international organization will 
provide the greatest opportunity In all his¬ 
tory to create In the years to come the essen¬ 
tial conditions of such a peace." 

Had Stalin honored these commitments 
taken at Yalta, Eastern Europe would be 
free today and the United Nations would 
be a truly effective organization for world 
Bccurity. 

The last understanding to be reached was 
that relating to the Par East. The crucial 
Issue was not whether the Soviet Union 
would enter the Paclflc War, but whether It 
would do so In time to be of help In the 
carrying out of the plans of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for an invasion of the Japanese home 
islands. The great danger existed that the 
Soviet Union would stand by until we had 
brought Japan to her knees at great cost In 
American lives, and then the Red Army could 
march into Manchuria and large areas of 
northern China. It would then have been a 
simple matter for the Soviets to give ex¬ 
pression to popular demand by establishing 
People's Republics of Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia. President Roosevelt sought to 
reduce the general aasurances which Stalin 
had previously given to specific undertakings 
for the early entry of Russia in the Paclflc 
War, to limit Soviet expansion in the East 
and to gain Soviet support for the Nation¬ 
alist Government of China. 

It should be recalled that It was only on 
the second day of the Yalta Conference that 
General MacArthur entered Manila, The 
bloody battles of Iwo Jlma and Okinawa still 
lay ahead. It was not until more than 6 
months later that the first and only experi¬ 
mental explosion of the atomic bomb was 
successfully concluded at Alamogordo. The 
military authorities estimated that it would 
take 18 months alter the surrender of Ger¬ 
many to defeat Japan, and that Soviet par¬ 
ticipation would greatly reduce the heavy 
American casualties which could otherwise 
be expected The Joint Chiefs of staff were 
planning an Invasion of the Japanese home 
Islands, and were anxious for the early entry 
of Russia in the war to defeat the Japanese 
Kwantung army in Manchuria and in order 
that our bombers could operate from bases 
in Eastern Siberia, 

These plans were outlined In two memo¬ 
randa which were before the President at 
Yalta. 

In a memorandum for the President, dated 
January 23. 1945, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
stated: 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff have been guided 
by the following basic principles in working 
toward U. S. S. R. entry Into the war against 
Japan: 

“Russia's entry at as early a date as possi¬ 
ble conelfltent with her ability to engage in 
offensive operations is necessary to provide 
maximum assistance to our Pacific opera¬ 
tions. The United States will provide maxi¬ 
mum support possible without interfering 
with our main effort against Japan. 

"The objective of Russia’s military effort 
against Japan in the Far East should be the 
defeat of the Japanese forces in Manchuria, 
air operations against Japan proper in col¬ 
laboration With United States Air Forces 
based in eastern Siberia, and maximum in¬ 
terference with Japanese sea traffic between 
Japan and the mainland of Asia." 


In a memorandum dated January 22,1945. 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated: 

"1. The agreed over-all objective In the 
war against Japan has been expressed as 
follows: 

"To force the unconditional surrender of 
Japan by— 

"(1) Lowering Japanese ability and will 
to resist by establishing sea and air block¬ 
ades, conducting intensive air bombard¬ 
ment, and destroying Japanese air and naval 
strength. 

"(3) Invading and seizing objectives In 
the industrial heart of Japan. 

“2. The United States Chiefs of Staff have 
adopted the following as a basis for planning 
In the war against Japan: 

"The concept of operations for the main 
effort in the Pacific islands: 

"(a) Following the Okinawa operation to 
seize additional positions to intensify the 
blockade and air bombardment of Japan In 
order to create a situation favorable to: 

“(b) An assault on Kyushu for the pur¬ 
pose of further reducing Japanese capabili¬ 
ties by containing and destroying major ene¬ 
my forces and further intensifying the block¬ 
ade and air bombardment In order to es¬ 
tablish a tactical couditiou favorable to: 

“(c) The decisive Invasion of the Indus¬ 
trial heart of Japan through the Tokyo 
Flam. 

“3. The following sequence and timing of 
operations have been directed by the United 
States Chiefs of Staff and plans prepared by 
theater commanders: 

“OBJECTIVES AND TARGET DATE 

"Continuation of operations in the Philip¬ 
pines (Luzon, Mindoro, Leyte),-. 

'Two Jlma. February 19, 1945. 

“Okinawa and extension therefrom In the 
Ryukyus, April l~August 1945. 

“4. Until a firm date can be established 
when redeployment from Europe can begin 
planning will be continued for an operation 
to seize a position in the Chusan-Nlngpo 
area and for Invasion of Kyushu-Honshu In 
the winter of 1945-46. 

“5. Examination is being conducted of the 
necessity for and cost of operations to main¬ 
tain and defend a sea route to the Sea of 
Okhotsk when the entry of Russia Into the 
war against Japan becomes Imminent, Ex¬ 
amination so far has shown that the possi¬ 
bility ot seizing a position in the Kuriles for 
that purpose during the favorable weather 
period of 1946 is remote due to lack of suffi¬ 
cient resources. The posslblUty of main¬ 
taining and defending such a sea route from 
bases in Kamchatka alone is being further 
examined. 

“6 The United States Chiefs of Staff have 
also directed examination and preparation 
of a plan of campaign against Japan In the 
event that prolongation of the European war 
requires postponement of the invasion of 
Japan until well into 1946.” 

These military considerations had been the 
subject of careful study by Roosevelt for 
a long time and they were uppermost in hla 
mind at Yalta. President Roosevelt person¬ 
ally carried on with Stalin the negotiations 
leading up to the understanding on the Far 
East. I was present at the meetings when 
these matters were discussed and, under 
President Roosevelt’s direction, I took up cer¬ 
tain details with Stalin and with Molotov. 
Neither Secretary of State Stettlnlus nor any 
of his advisers, except for Charles E. Bohlen, 
who acted as the President’s Interpreter, had 
anything to do with these negotiations. Any 
suggestion to the contrary is utterly without 
foundation In fact. 

The first conversations took place on Feb¬ 
ruary 8, at which Stalin brought up with 
Roosevelt the proposals which he had pre¬ 
sented to me the previous December in Mos¬ 
cow. Stalin contended that these proposals 
should be accepted. Roosevelt said that he 
believed there would be no difficulty in regard 
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to th« Kurile lelaude and tbe return to Rua- 
•ia of the southern half of Sakhalin. He 
said that, although he eould not speak for 
Ghlang Kal-shefc, be believed that Dairen 
might be made a free port under an inter¬ 
national commission, and that the Man¬ 
churian railroads might be operated Jointly. 
The President and Stalin also discussed in¬ 
ternal conditions in China. Stalin reiterated 
his recognition of the need for a united China 
under Ghiang Kai-shek's leadership. 

Stalin suggested that the proposals be put 
in vrriting and be agreed to before the con¬ 
ference ended. 

Two days later, on February 10, Molotov 
took up with me tbe details of the under¬ 
standing to be reached. 1 reemphasized 
President Roosevelt’s views that the ports 
should be free ports and not leased to the 
Soviet Union, that tbe Manchurian railroads 
should not be leased but Jointly operated, 
and that in any event, tbe understanding 
should specify that the concurrence of 
Chiang E[ai-Bhek was required. 

I reported this conversation to Roosevelt, 
and he instructed me to explain bis views 
again to Molotov, which I did. 

Later on in the same day. February 10. 
Roosevelt and Stalin met again. Stalin 
agreed to the modlilcation as proposed by 
Roosevelt, except that he maintained that a 
lease on Port Arthur would be required, as 
it was to be used for a naval base. Stalin 
accepted the requirement for Chiang Kai- 
shek’s concurrence and said that he wanted 
his concurrence also to the status quo in 
Outer Mongolia. President Roosevelt and 
Stalin concluded that the matter should be 
discussed with Chiang when Stalin was pre¬ 
pared to have this done, having in mind the 
need for secrecy and lack of security in 
Chungking. 

On the following day, the text was shown 
to Churchill, and after hie agreement. It was 
signed on that day, February Xl, 1946, by 
Stalin, Roosevelt, and Churchill. The full 
text is as follows; 

"The leaders of the three great powers— 
the Soviet Union, the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, and Great Britain—have agreed that in 
2 or 8 months after Germany has surren¬ 
dered and the war in Europe has terminated, 
the Soviet Union shall enter Into the war 
against Japan on the side of the Allies on 
condition that: 

"1. The status quo In Outer Mongolia (the 
Mongolian People’s Republic) shall be pre¬ 
served; 

"2. The former rights of Russia violated 
by the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 
shall be restored, viz: 

"(a) the southern part of Sakhalin, as 
well as all the Islands adjacent to it, shall be 
returned to the Soviet Union; 

"(b) the commercial port of Dairen shall 
be internationalized, the preeminent inter¬ 
ests of the Soviet Union in this port being 
safeguarded and the leswe of Port Arthur as 
a naval base of the U. S. S. R, restored; 

“(c) the Chinese-Eastern Railroad and 
the South-Manchurlan Railroad which pro¬ 
vides an outlet to Dairen shall be Jointly 
operated by the establishment of a Joint 
Sovlet-Chlnese company. It being under¬ 
stood that the preeminent interests of the 
Soviet Union shall be safeguarded and that 
China shall retain full sovereignty In Man¬ 
churia 

“3. The Kurile Islands shall be handed 
over to the Soviet Union. 

“It Is understood that the agreement con¬ 
cerning Outer Mongolia and the ports and 
railroads referred to above will require con¬ 
currence uf Oeneralisalmo Chiang Kai-shek. 
The President will take measures in order to 
obtain this concurrence on advice from Mar¬ 
shal Stalin. 

“Ths heads of the three great powers have 
agreed that these claims of the Soviet Union 
shall be unquestionably fuUUled alter Japan 
has been defeated. 


“For its part the Soviet Union expresses 
its readiness to conclude with the National 
Government of China a pact of friendship 
and alliance between the U. 8. B. R. and 
China in order to render assistance to China 
with its armedi forcM lor the purpose of 
liberating China from the Japanese yoke.’’ 

Stalin also agreed to Joint planning for 
military operations In the Paclflo and to the 
use by the United States Army Air Force of 
bases In the Maritime Provinces at Komso- 
molsk and Nlkolaevsk. 

President Roosevelt felt that he had 
achhleved his principal objectives. He had 
obtained the agreement of the Soviet Union 
to enter the war against Japan within 3 
months after the defeat of Germany. This 
was the period required to move Soviet 
troops from the European front to Siberia. 
It was considered to be in good time, and 
conformed to the plans of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff which involved the redeployment of 
our forces from Europe to the Pacific. 
Roosevelt had also obtained Stalin's pledge 
of support for Chiang Kai-shek and recog¬ 
nition of the sovereignly of the Chinese Na¬ 
tional Government over Manchuria. 

In recent years several objections have 
been leveled at the terms of the Yalta under¬ 
standing on the Far East and the circum¬ 
stances under which it was concluded. 

It has been asserted that the understand¬ 
ing was a mistake because, as It turned out. 
Russian participation had no influence on 
the defeat of Japan. To President Roosevelt 
at Yalta, the lives of America’s fighting men 
were at stake. He had been advised by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that the defeat of Japan 
would take many months after VE-day and 
that if the Soviet Union came in soon enough 
countless American lives would be saved. 
Furthermore, up to that time, Stalin had car¬ 
ried out vital military undertakings. Roose¬ 
velt, therefore, considered that a definite 
commitment from Stalin was of supreme im¬ 
portance and would be of great value. 

Another criticism is that Chiang Kai-shek 
was not consulted before the understanding 
was signed and that the understanding woe 
kept secret. The question of consulting 
Chiang was a difficult one. Secrecy was a 
military necessity. Experience had shown 
that whatever was known in Chungking got 
to the Japanese. Stalin was unwilling to 
risk Japanese knowledge of his plans until 
he had been able to strengthen his forces In 
Siberia. At Roosevelt’s insistence, however, 
the understanding specified that Chiang’a 
concurrence was required where China’s di¬ 
rect Interests were affected and that Chiang 
should be notified at the appropriate time. 

I am sure that Roosevelt would have much 
preferred to have consulted Chiang in ad¬ 
vance, If he had thought it was feasible 
for him to do so. On the other hand, he 
had had certain general talks with Chiang 
on some of the points Involved, and knew 
of Chiang'B desire to come to a permanent 
understanding with the Soviet Union. For 
these reasons, and also because of the strong 
support that he had given Chiang in the 
past. Roosevelt felt that he could work things 
out with Chiang when the time came. 

Because of the prior conversations with 
Stalin. Roosevelt was convinced that the 
requirement for Chlang’s concurrence quali¬ 
fied the provision that the claims of the 
Soviet Union shall be unquestionably ful¬ 
filled. and that Stalin so understood. 
Events proved that Roosevelt was correct. 
The Yalta understanding provided a frame¬ 
work for negotiations between the Soviet 
Union and the Chinese National Govern¬ 
ment in tbe summer of 1945, looking toward 
a settlement of the long-standing dlfllcultles 
between the two countries. These negotia¬ 
tions which I will discuss In greater detail 
later in this statement were voluntarily ne¬ 
gotiated between the two governments and 
culminated in tbe Sino-Sovlet agreements 


of August 1945. In these agreements, al- 
though the Soviet Union obtained certain 
privileges in the railroads and the ports, it 
fully recognized the sovereignty of the Na¬ 
tional Government over both China and 
Manchuria end agreed to support that gov¬ 
ernment and no other. When the 81 no- 
Sovlet agreements were made public in Au¬ 
gust they were welcomed both In China and 
In the United States. These agreements dis¬ 
pose of the claim that the concessions made 
at Ysdta regarding Manchuria undermined 
Chiang Kai-shek and ultimately caused him 
to lose control of the mainland of China. 
The loss of control over the mainland by 
the National Government was due not to 
the Yalta \mderstandlng but to the fact that 
the Soviet Union broke the Sino-Sovlet agree¬ 
ments and to the factors which have been 
discussed in detail before these committees. 

Subsequent to the Yalta Conference cer¬ 
tain events took place during the late winter 
and spring of 1945. 

At the end of February, Ambassador Hur¬ 
ley, who was then United States Ambassador 
to China, returned to Washington for con¬ 
sultation. He has testified that he saw 
X^reeldent Roosevelt on two occasions In 
March and that Roosevelt instructed him to 
go to London and attempt to ameliorate tho 
Yalta imderetandlng. (Printed record, pt. 4, 
p. 2885.) It does not.appear that Ambassador 
Hurley correctly recalls the facts. 

I am convinced that President Roosevelt’s 
concern after Yalta was to see to It that 
friendly relations were developed between the 
Soviet Union and the National Government 
of China. 

Ambassador Hurley came through Moscow 
on his way to Chungking in April. He stayed 
with me during bis visit. At no time did 
he indicate to me that President Roosevelt 
was disturbed about the understanding 
reached at Yalta or that he desired that this 
understanding be ameliorated. On the con¬ 
trary, the purpose of Ambassador Hurley’s 
visit to Moscow, as he stated it to me and to 
Stalin, was to find out from Stalin when 
Chiang could be told about the Yalta under¬ 
standing and to help further cement the 
relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese National Government. 

This is revealed by the report which Am¬ 
bassador Hurley sent to the Secretary of 
State on tbe meeting which he and 1 had 
with Stalin and Molotov on the night of 
April 15. The full parophrased text of this 
report, dated April 17, is as follows: 

"Conference concluded by mo and Harrl- 
man on April 15 with Molotov and Stalin. 
My analysis of former statement by Molotov 
on attitude of Soviet toward National Gov¬ 
ernment of China and Chinese Armed Com¬ 
munist Party given to Stalin and Molotov. 
My analysis was briefly as follows: ‘Molotov 
said at the former conference that the Chi¬ 
nese Communists ore not In fact Com¬ 
munists at all. Their objective Is to ob¬ 
tain what they look upon as necessary and 
Just reformations In China. The Soviet 
Union Is not supporting the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party. Tho Soviet Union does not 
desire Internal dissension or civil war 
in China. The Government of the Soviet 
Union wants closer and more harmonious 
relations in China. The Soviet Union is 
intensely interested In what is happening 
in Sinkiang and other places and will 
Insist that the Chinese Government pre¬ 
vent discriminations against Soviet nation¬ 
als.’ Molotov agreed to this analysis. 1 
then outlined for Stalin and Molotov exist¬ 
ing relations between the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment and tbe Chinese Communist Party. 
I stated with frankness that 1 had been in- 
etrumental in instituting conferences and 
negotiations between the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party and the Chinese Government. 
I then presented in brief form an outline 
of the negotiations, of the progress which 
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had been made, and or the present status. 
I informed Btalln that both the Chinese 
Government and the Chinese Communist 
Party claimed to follow the principles of 
Sun Yat^sen for the establishment of a gov> 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the ..people In China. I continued that 
the National Government and the Chinese 
Communist Party are both strongly anti- 
Japanese and that the purpose of both 1b 
to drive the Japanese from China. Beyond 
question there are issues between the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Party and the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment, but both are pursuing the same 
principal objective, namely, the defeat of 
Japan and the creating of a free, democratic, 
and united government in China. Because 
of past conflicts there are many differences 
on details existing between the two parties. 
I made clear American insistence that China 
supply its own leadership, arrive at its own 
decisions, and be responsible for Its own 
policies. With this tn mind, the United 
States had endorsed China's aspirations to 
establish a free, united government and sup¬ 
ported all efforts for the unification of the 
armed forces of China. I informed him that 
President Roosevelt had authorized me to 
discuss this subject with Prime Minister 
Churchill and that the complete concur¬ 
rence of Prime Minister Churchill and For¬ 
eign Secretary Eden had been obtained in 
the policy of endorsement of Chinese aspira¬ 
tions to establish for herself a united, free, 
and democratic government and for the uni¬ 
fication of all armed forces in China In order 
to bring about the defeat of Japan. 

“To promote the foregoing program It had 
been decided to support the national Gov¬ 
ernment of China under the leadership of 
Chlang Kal'Shek. Stalin stated frankly 
that the Soviet Government would support 
the policy. He added that he would be glad 
to cooperate with the United States and 
Britain in achieving unification of the mili¬ 
tary forces In China. He spoke favorably of 
Chlang Kai-shek and said that while there 
had been corruption among certain officials 
of the national Government of China, he 
knew that Chlang Kai-shek was selfless, a 
patriot, and that the Soviet in times past 
had befriended him. I then related to Sta¬ 
lin and Molotov the request made by the 
Chinese Communists for representation at 
the San Francisco Conference. I told them 
that before leaving China I had advised the 
Chinese Communists that the conference at 
San Francisco was to be a conference of gov¬ 
ernments and not of political parties and 
that 1 had advised the Communists to re¬ 
quest representation at San Francisco 
through the national Government of the Re¬ 
public of China. I told him that this deci¬ 
sion had been upheld by President Roosevelt 
and that the President had advised Chlang 
Ka^-shek of the advisability of the national 
Government’s permitting the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party to be represented on the Chl- 
nore national Government’s delegation to 
the conference at San Francisco. 1 told the 
nr.r.ihai that It was a very hopeful sign when 
C^tiang Kai-shek offered a place on the dele¬ 
gation to San Francisco to a Chinese Com¬ 
munist and that the appointment had been 
accepted. I told Stalin that I thought it was 
very hopeful that a leading member of the 
Chinese Communist Party would be a dele¬ 
gate of the Chinese national Government at 
San Francisco. Stalin agreed that this de¬ 
velopment was very significant and he ap¬ 
proved. I told him that President Roose¬ 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill had Indi¬ 
cated their approval of the policy outlined. 
The marshal was pleased and expressed his 
concurrence and said in view of the over-all 
situation, he wished us to know that we 
would have his complete support in immedi¬ 
ate action for the unification of the armed 
forces of China with full recognition of the 
national Government under the leadership 
of Chlang Kai-shek. In short, Stalin agreed 


unqualifiedly to America's policy In China 
as outlined to him during the conversation. 

*'Also Instructed by Roosevelt to discuss 
another subject with Stalin. Asked by Stalin 
If I was acquainted with subject. I stated 
"Yes." Stalin then Inquired if I had ad¬ 
vised Chlang Btal-shek. I said, "No.'' Stalin 
then said that he and Roosevelt had agreed 
that when it was time for discussions with 
Chlang, 1 was to institute such discussions. 
There followed a full talk on this subject 
as to which Harrlman. who is now on hla 
way to Washington, can give you the de¬ 
tails. Harrlman's general helpfulness and 
cooperation in the meeting with Molotov 
and Btalln and in all other matters were of 
great value.” 

With regard to the last paragraph of the 
telegram, Stalin said he preferred to delay 
discussion of the Yalta understanding with 
Chlang for about 2 months longer and Hurley 
agreed. 

I returned to the United States to report 
to President Truman immediately after the 
conversation with Stalin and before Am¬ 
bassador Hurley’s report was prepared and 
dispatched. On April 18, I discussed Am¬ 
bassador Hurley’s report with Mr. E. F. Stan- 
tf"!. of the Far Eastern Affairs Division of 
the Department of State. Mr. Stanton’s 
memorandum of that conversation is sum¬ 
marized as follows, on pages 97-98 of the 
volume United States Relations With China: 

"Mr. Harriman felt that General Hurley’s 
report, while factually accurate, gave a too 
optimistic Impression of Marshal Stalin's re¬ 
actions. Mr. Harrlman was certain that 
Marshal Stalin would not cooperate Indefi¬ 
nitely with Chlang Kai-shek and that if and 
when Russia entered the conflict In the Far 
East he would make full use of, and would 
support, the Chinese Communists even to 
the extent of setting up a puppet govern¬ 
ment in Manchuria and possibly In north 
China, if Kuomlntang-Communlst differ¬ 
ences had not been resolved by that time. 
He Indicated that he had impressed on Gen¬ 
eral Hurley the fact that statements made 
by Stalin endorsing our efforts tn China did 
not necessarily mean that the Russians 
would not pursue whatever course of action 
seemed to them best to serve their interests. 
Mr. Harrlman feared that ambassador Hur¬ 
ley might give Chlang Kai-shek an over- 
optlralstlc account of his conversations with 
Stalin and he thought it might be advisable 
to suggest to General Hurley that he should 
be careful not to arouse unfounded expec¬ 
tations." 

As a result of this conversation, the Secre¬ 
tary of State on April 23 Instructed Ambas¬ 
sador Hurley In Chungking not to present 
his talk with Stalin in too optimistic a light 
to Chlang Kai-shek 

In a cable to President Truman from 
Chungking on May 10, 1915, Ambassador 
Hurley outlined in some detail his conception 
of the mission which be had been given by 
President Roosevelt in March. There Is noth¬ 
ing in this cable which indicates that Roose¬ 
velt had Instructed Ambassador Hurley to 
attempt to ameliorate the Yalta understand¬ 
ing. The paraphrased text of the cable is as 
follows: 

“Knowing the great strain under which 
you must be working I have hesitated to 
burden you with problems by which we are 
confronted here. In my last conference with 
President Roosevelt he entrusted me with two 
specific missions in addition to my duties 
as Ambassador to China. The first missloa 
was to bring Churchill and Stalin to an 
agreement on the policy that the United 
States has been pursuing in China. Namely 
(1) to take all necessary action to bring 
about unification under the National Gov¬ 
ernment of all anti-Japanese armed forces in 
China. (2) To endorse the aspirations of 
the Chinese people for the establishment of 
a free united democratic Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. (3) To continue to insist that China 
furnish her own leadership, make her own 


decisions and be responsible for her own 
policies and thus work out her own destiny 
in her own way, As you have no doubt been 
advised by the Secretary of State I obtained 
concurrence of Churchill and Stalin on the 
plan outlined. The British claim that the 
policy to which they now agree has always 
been British policy. This statement Is In¬ 
correct. Roosevelt knew it was incorrect and 
that iB why he sent me to London. We have 
conclusive evidence on this point which it 
now seems unnecessary to resubmit since 
agreement has been reached. The policy of 
all the southeast Asia Imperialist govern¬ 
ments was to keep China divided against 
herself. This policy would seem to have 
been altered now that the British and the 
Soviet have agreed to the Roosevelt policy in 
China. 

“The second mission entrusted to me by 
President Roosevelt In my last conference 
with him pertains to a decision affecting 
China reached at the Yalta conference. Be¬ 
fore my last visit to Washington and before 
I had been Informed by the President of the 
Yalta decision pertaining to China including 
particularly the all-important prelude, the 
Generalissimo had discuased with me China’s 
position on the same problems decided upon 
at ^’'alta and had given me his attitude re¬ 
lating to them. He gave me, at that time, 
an Bide memolre summarizing his position 
on some of the problems Of course, the 
subject discussed In the prelude to the Yalta 
decision was not known to him and so far 
as I am concerned the matter has not yet 
been presented to him. Since -ay return 
we have continued to discuss the problems 
that would be Involved in promoting future 
friendship and peace with Russia, without 
referring to the Yalta decision as such. All 
of the problems decided, except No. 1 in the 
prelude, have been raised by the Generalis¬ 
simo and discussed fully with me. I am 
convinced that he will agree to every one 
of the requirements but will take exceptions 
to the use of two words “preeminent” and 
“lease.” These two words have bad conno¬ 
tations in Chinese. They have been in¬ 
volved in the controversies over extra terri¬ 
toriality. These two words seem to Impinge 
on the principles of the territorial integrity 
and Independent sovereignty of China. Both 
Roosevelt and Stalin advised me that It was 
agreed between them that I would not open 
the subject of the Yalta decision with Chlang 
Kal shek until the signal was given me by 
Stalin. Stalin said he would give me carte 
blanche and let me use my own Judgment as 
to when and how to present the subject, 
r >wever, both Harrlman and I were of the 
opinion that It would be best to delay the 
presentation because of the posalbillty of 
leakage which In turn might bring unde¬ 
sirable results. I explained this to Stalin 
and it was finally decided that I am not to 
present the subject to Chlang Kai-shek until 
we have advised Stalin that. In our opinion, 
the time is opportune and until we have re¬ 
ceived the signal from him. I want to em¬ 
phasize to you that prior to my recent visit 
to Washington I had discussed with Chlang 
Kai-shek all phases of the Chineae-Russlan 
problem before wo knew what was contained 
In the Yalta agreement, and since coming 
back to Chungking we have again thoroughly 
covered the same subjects without alluding 
to the primary subject. We are therefore 
In a position to proceed with dispatch on 
the Yalta Agreement when we are author¬ 
ized to submit the particulars thereof to 
the OenerallsBimo. My purpose in wiring 
you this report is to give you the foregoing 
brief and somewhat cryptic outline of the 
situation and at the same time advise you 
that the Oeneralisslmo has received tele¬ 
grams from the Chinese Ambassador at 
Washington summarizing all of the items de¬ 
cided at Yalta except the primary one. 

"The Chinese Ambassador’s recitations of 
the various Items are not all correct although 
he states that he got the various points in 
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conversation with President Roosevelt. The 
Chinese Ambassador has indicated that the 
United States will Join as a third party in 
the agreement between Russia and China on 
the various Instrumentalities described. No 
such participation Is indicated in the Yalta 
decision. In addition to this the Chinese 
Government yesterday received a cable Irom 
a Chinese representative in Switzerland 
which reports movements of troops that wo 
know are taking place and which Indicate 
Russia’s intent. The Chinese Government 
also has other information of movements 
and plans from which they have concluded 
that the object referred to In the prelude of 
the Yalta decision Is deflmitely expected to 
happen. Prom the reports the Chinese are 
now receiving and with what they already 
know it Is reasonable to expect them to reach 
approximately correct conclusions on this 
subject. It Is of utmost importance that 
the Generalissimo as head of a state vitally 
concerned should be informed officially and 
In an appropriate straightforward manner 
becoming the character of the United States 
when the time is propitious. This informa¬ 
tion could and probably would have been 
given to him some time ago were It not for 
the lack of security associated with China. 
It now appears desirable that you discuss 
this situation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Secretary of State to determine when 
you should direct me to ask Stalin for his 
approval of the time when I am to officially 
inform Chlang Kai-shek. Telling Chlang 
Kai-shek and asking him to clamp down 
secrecy which no doubt he would do to the 
best of bis ability would I believe keep the 
secret from the enemy longer than it will 
be kept by letting the Chinese continue to 
conjecture publicly on the facts that come 
to their knowledge from other sources. The 
American theater commander Is familiar with 
the contents of this message.'* 

With regard to Ambassador Hurley’s com¬ 
ments on the words ‘‘preeminent" and "lease” 
In the Yalta understanding, I can personally 
state that neither Roosevelt nor Stalin In¬ 
tended that the phrase “preeminent Inter¬ 
ests” should go beyond Soviet interests In 
the free transit of exports to and Imports 
from the Soviet Union. President Roosevelt 
had told me at Yalta that this was his Inter¬ 
pretation and, when I took this position with 
Stalin in August 1946, he agreed. As to the 
lease on Port Arthm, Roosevelt looked upon 
this as an arrangement similar to privileges 
which the United States had negotiated with 
other countries for the mutual security of 
two friendly nations. 

The problem of China and the Soviet In¬ 
tentions in the Par East was also discussed 
during Mr. Hopkins* special mission to Mos¬ 
cow In May 1946. During a conversation 
which he and I had with Stalin on May 28 I 
brought the matter up and Stalin reaffirmed 
his support of a unified and stable China 
which would control all of Manchuria. 
Stalin reiterated that the Soviet Union had 
no territorial claims against China and stated 
that he would support the open-door policy. 
He said he would also welcome representa¬ 
tives of Chlang to be with his troops when 
they entered Manchuria In order to facilitate 
the establishment there of administration by 
the Chinese National Government, 

Soviet participation in the war against 
Japan was again discussed at the Potsdam 
Conference which took place from July 17 to 
August 2, 1946. It will be recalled that al¬ 
though the first and only atomic bomb ex¬ 
perimental explosion had been successfully 
conclnded on July 16, the bomb bad not yet 
been used against Japan. Dmlng the con¬ 
ference, Stalin informed President Truman 
of peace feelers which he had received from 
the Japanese Government. These were of 
■uch a character as to be unacceptable. 

At Potsdam, more than 6 months after 
Yalta, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were still 
planning an Invasion of the Japanese home 


islands and still considered Soviet participa¬ 
tion in the Pacific war essential. On July 
84, 1946, the Combined Cblefa of Staff re¬ 
ported to the Preaident and the Prime 
Minister that their over-aU strategic concept 
lor the prosecution of the war in the Pacific 
was as follows: 

"In cooperation with other allies to bring 
about at the earliest possible date the defeat 
of Japan by: lowering Japanese ability and 
will to resist by establishing sea and air 
blockades, conductli^ Intensive air bom¬ 
bardment, and destroying Japanese air and 
naval strength; Invading and seizing objec¬ 
tives In the Japanese home Islands as the 
main effort; conducting such operations 
against objectives in other than the Japa¬ 
nese home islands as will contribute to the 
main effort; establishing absolute military 
control of Japan; and liberating Japanese- 
occupied territory If required.” 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff also stated: 

“The invasion of Japan and operations 
directly connected therewith are the supreme 
operations In the war against Japan; forces 
and resources will he allocated on the re¬ 
quired scale to assure that invasion can be 
accomplished at the earliest practicable date. 
No other operations will be undertaken 
which hazard the success of, or delay, these 
main opeartions.” 

They went on to say that our policy should 
be to: 

“Encourage Russian entry Into the war 
against Japan. Provide such aid to her war¬ 
making capacity as may be necessary and 
practicable in connection therewith.” 

On the basis of this over-all plan, exten¬ 
sive discussions were carried on with the 
Soviet Chiefs of Staff for the attack on Man¬ 
churia by the Soviet forces about 8 months 
prior to landings by United States forces on 
the Japanese home Islands. 

In the meantime the Chinese Government 
had been Informed of the Yalta understand¬ 
ing. In Washington on June 9, President 
Truman had discussed with T. V. Boong, 
Premier of the Chinese National Govern¬ 
ment, the provisions of the understanding. 
Including the promise of Stalin to conclude 
a treaty of friendship with the National Gov¬ 
ernment of China. On June 14, President 
Truman saw Soong again and told him of the 
renewed assurances Stalin had given Hop¬ 
kins and myself In Moscow to support the 
National Government of China under 
Chlang Soong expressed his gratification. 
On June 15, Ambassador Hurley Informed 
Chlang of the Yalta understanding and also 
communicated to him Stalin’s renewal of his 
assurrances regarding China's sovereignty 
In Manchuria and his support of a unified 
and stable China and of the open-door 
policy. 

By this time it had been agreed that nego¬ 
tiations would start promptly In Moscow be¬ 
tween China and the Soviet Union regarding 
the matters dealt with In the Yalta under¬ 
standing. T. V. Soong arrived in Moscow 
at the end of June 1946. Negotiations were 
conducted between Stalin and Molotov, on 
the one hand, and Boong. on the other. 
They were Interrupted by the Potsdam con¬ 
ference, but were resumed early In August, at 
which time Soong was Joined by Wang Shl- 
chleh, the Foreign Minister of the Chinese 
National Government. 

Stalin, at the outset, made demands that 
went substantially beyond the Yalta under¬ 
standing. While Soong was not prepared to 
accede to all of these demands, he made it 
clear to me that his Government was anxious 
to reach an agreement with the Soviet Union, 
and to this end he was prepared to make 
concessions which we considered V(^ent be¬ 
yond the Yalta understanding. 

At no time did Soong give me any Indi¬ 
cation that be felt the Yalta understanding 
was a handicap in his negotiations. I re¬ 
peatedly urged him not to give In to Stalin’s 
demands. At the same time, during this 


period, I bad several talks with Stalin and 
Molotov in which I insisted that the Soviet 
position was not Justified. This action I 
took on instructions from Washington Also, 
on instructions, I Informed Soong that the 
United States would consider that any con¬ 
cessions which went beyond our Interpre¬ 
tation of the Yalta understanding, would he 
made because Soong believed they would he 
of value in obtaining Soviet support In other 
directions. Soong told me that he 
thoroughly understood and accepted the cor¬ 
rectness of this position. The fact is that, 
in spite of the position I took, Soong gave 
in on seveial points In order to achieve his 
objectives. 

Events moved swiftly during the early days 
of August. On August 6, the first atomic 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima and on August 
9 another on Nagasaki. On August 8, the 
Soviet Union entered the war against Japan. 
On August 10, Japan sued for peace through 
the Swiss Government and on August 14 an 
armistice wa.*! arranged On that day a series 
of agreements between the Soviet Union and 
China, including a Treaty erf Friendship and 
Alliance, were concluded. They were rati¬ 
fied by the Chinese Government on August 
24, 1945, and were made public at that 
time. The texts of these agreements are set 
forth on pages 6BA-696 of the volume en¬ 
titled “United States Relations with China" 
and are summarized as follows on page 117: 

“The treaty pledged mutual respect for 
their respective sovereignties and mutual 
noninterference in their respective Internal 
affairs. In the exchange of notes the Soviet 
Union promised to give moral support and 
military aid entirely to the ’National Gov¬ 
ernment as the central government of China 
and recognized Chinese sovereignty in Man¬ 
churia; and China agreed to recognize the 
Independence of Outer Mongolia If a plebis¬ 
cite after the defeat of Japan confirmed that 
that was the desire of the Outer Mongolian 
people. The agreement on Dairen com¬ 
mitted China to declare Dairen a free port 
‘open to the commerce and shipping of all 
nations’ and provided for Chinese admin¬ 
istration of the port; but It exceeded Yalta 
by granting the Soviet Union a lease of half 
of the port facilities, free of charge. This 
agreement has not been put into effect, 
since Nationalist military and civil officials 
have been prevented from functioning In 
the Kwantung Peninsula area because of 
the attitude of the Russians and the Chi¬ 
nese Communists. The agreement on Port 
Arthm provided lor the Joint use of the 
area as a naval base by the two powers and 
extended the boimdary of that area farther 
than the United States expected, though not 
to the pro-1904 boundary which the U. S. 
S. R. would have preferred. The railway 
agreement provided for joint ownership and 
operation of the Chinese eastern and south 
Manchurian railways. The treaty and the 
agreements regarding Dairen, Port Arthur, 
and the railroads were to run for 30 years.” 

Of prime Importance Is article V of the 
Treaty of Friendship which reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

"The high contracting parties, having re¬ 
gard to the interests of the security and 
economic development of each of them, agree 
to work together In close and friendly col¬ 
laboration after the coming of peace and 
to act according to the principles of mutual 
respect for their sovereignty and territorial 
Integrity and of noninterference in the In¬ 
ternal affairs of the other contracting 
party.” 

Supplementing this provision, an exchange 
of notes bel^veen Molotov and Wang speci¬ 
fied: 

“In accordance with the spirit of the afore¬ 
mentioned treaty, and in order to put Into 
effect Its alms and purposes, the Government 
of the U. S. S. R. agrees to render to China 
moral support and aid In military supplies 
and other material resources, such support 
and aid to be entirely given to the National 
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Government m the Oentral Govemment of 
Chica.” 

Soong told me In Moscow he was gratined 
at the results obtained and expressed his 
gratitude for the active support the United 
Btatse had given him In his negotiations. 
Ambassador Hurley Informed the Secretary 
of State on August 16 from Chungking that 
Chlang Eal-sbek was “generally satlsAed 
with the treaty/' Ambassador Hurley went 
on to state that at his suggestion Chlang 
bad invited Mao Tse-tung, chairman of the 
Chinese Communist Party, to a conference 
in Chungking. His cable concluded by stat. 
Ing that "Chlang Kal-shefc will now have an 
opportunity to show realistic and generous 

leadership." On September 6 Axnbaasador 
Hurley cabled the Department of State that— 

"The publication of these documents has 
demonstrated conclusively that the Soviet 
Government supports the National Govern¬ 
ment of China and also that the two Gov¬ 
ernments are In agreement regarding Man¬ 
churia." 

The Slno-Soviet agreements were welcomed 
by the American press. As a sample. I quote 
below portions of an editorial which appeared 
in life magazine on September 10,1Q45: 

"Twelve days after Japan gave up there 
was announced In Moscow and Chungking an 
agreement which wa« as great a victory for 
common sense as the defeat of Japan was for 
armed might. The Soong-Stalin treaties 
contain less ammunition for peaaimlata than 
any diplomatic event of the last 20 years. 
The signatures of two men have done as 
much to assure peace as all our flying for¬ 
tresses. 

« « « • * 

"Two strong and subtle men, both revo¬ 
lutionaries since youth, sat down in Moscow 
and discovered that each needed ana wanted 
a long peace to complete his particular revo¬ 
lution. So they negotiated out every major 
issue between Bussla and China. 

• » * • • 

"In Chungking, Mao and Chlang are now 
laying the basis for that (China’s^ future, 
It l8 extremely bright. 

"Certainly Americans have cause to call 
It bright. For the present prospects of China 
are a vindication of American policy In Asia 
for almost SO years. 


"Peace, lively but genuine peace, is there¬ 
fore the outlook/’ 

Nothing that was done at Yalta contrib¬ 
uted to the loss of control over China by 
Chlang Kai-shek. ’Tlie Yalta understanding 
wa.s Implemented by the Slno-Sovlet agree¬ 
ments. which had they been carried out by 
Stalin, might have saved the Chinese Na¬ 
tional Government. The inability of the 
Chinese National Government to maintain 
control over China was due to the fact that 
the Slno-Sovlet agreements were not hon¬ 
ored by Stalin, and to other factors which 
have been dealt with before these commit¬ 
tees In great detail. 

I do not believe that it would serve a 
useful purpose for me to discuss the sub¬ 
sequent course of events in China, as they 
have been testlfted to at length In these 
hearings by others who had direct contact 
with these matters. 

In conclusion, I want to reemphasize the 
objectives that President Housevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill sought to achieve 
In their relations with the Soviet Union 
during the war. 

Their primary objective was to maintain 
Russia as an effective fighting ally. This 
problem in itself gave grave concern, not 
only as to the military capabilities of the 
Soviet forces, but also as to whether the 
Kremlin would make separate arrangements 
with Hitler and leave the Vfestem Allies 
stranded. The building of mutual confi¬ 
dence in the conduct of the war was not an 
eaay task. But tSie fact rexnaihi that Huasla 
was an effective fighting ally, and carried 


out vital military undertakings against Hit¬ 
ler. 

In addition. Roosevelt and Churchill 
sought to lay a foundation during the war 
for cooperation to maintain world peace by 
all nations, including the Soviet Union, and 
to find aolutions to specific problems which 
would result from the war, particularly with 
regard to the treatment of those countries 
which would be occupied by the Red Army. 
No one was under any illusions about the 
difficulties that we would encounter. Never- 
thelese, step by step, Soviet leaders sub¬ 
scribed to principles which culminated in 
the formation of the United Nations. They 
entered Into agreements designed to dispose 

of many spaclfle probleme. The carrying out 

Of these commitments would have gone a 
long way toward achieving Roosevelt’s objec¬ 
tive of a peaceful world. The postwar diffi¬ 
culties stem from the fact that Stalin did 
not carry out his commitments and from 
the fact that the Soviet Union has failed to 
live up to the Charter of the United Nations. 

Some people claim that we sold out to 
the Soviet Union at Yalta. If this were 
true, It Is difficult to understand why the 
Soviet Union has gone to such lengths to 
violate the Yalta understandings. The fact 
Is that these violations have been the basis 
Of our protests against Soviet actions since 
the end of the war. There would have been 
a sell-out if Roosevelt and Churchill had 
failed to bend every effort to come to an un¬ 
derstanding with the Soviet Union and had 
permitted the Red Army to occupy vast areas, 
without attempting to protect the Interests 
of people in those areas. 

Only by keeping our military forces in 
being after Germany and Japan surrendered 
could we have attempted to compel the 
Soviet Union to withdraw from the terri¬ 
tory which It controlled and to live up to 
Its commltmentfl. The people of the United 
States and the war-weary people of Europe 
were in no mood to support such an under¬ 
taking. This country certainly erred in Its 
rapid demobilization In 1945, but this is an 
error for which the entire American people 
must share the responsibility. I cannot be¬ 
lieve that anyone seriously thinks that the 
move to bring the boys home could have 
been stopped. I still recall my grave concern 
when I woe In Moscow at the cold reception 
the Congress gave to President Truman’s 
recommendation for universal military train¬ 
ing in the fall of 1845. 

’The most difficult question to answer is 
why Stalin took so many commitments 
Which he subsequently failed to honor. 
There can be no clear answer to this ques¬ 
tion. r believe that the Kremlin had two 
approaches to their postwar policies, and 
in my many talks with Stalin I felt that ho 
himself was of two minds. One approach 
emphasized reconstruction and development 
of Russia, and the other external expansion. 

On the one hand, they were discussing pos¬ 
sible understandings with us which would 
lead to peaceful relatione and result In In¬ 
creased trade and loans from the west for 
the reconstruction of the terrible devasta¬ 
tion left in the wake of the war. If they 
had carried out this program, they would 
have had to soft pedal for the time at least 
the Communist designs for world domina¬ 
tion—much along the lines of the policies 
they had pursued between the two wars. 

On the other hand, we had constant diffi¬ 
culties with them throughout the war and 
they treated u« with great suspicion. More¬ 
over, there were indications that they would 
take advantage of the Red Army occupation 
of neighboring counta'ies to maintain con¬ 
trol, and they were supporting Communist 
Parties lu other countries to be in a posi¬ 
tion to seize control In the postwar turmoil. 

The Kremlin ctioao the second course, It 
is my belief that Stalin was influenced by 
the hostile attitude of the peoples of East¬ 
ern Europe toward the Red Army, and that 
he recognized that goverzunents established 


by free elections would not be "friendly” to 
the Soviet Union, In addition, 1 believe be 
became increasingly aware of the great op¬ 
portunities for Soviet expansion In the post¬ 
war economic chaos. After our rapid demo¬ 
bilization. I do not think that be conceived 
that the United States would take the Arm 
stand against Soviet aggression that we have 
taken in the past 5 years. 

The one great thing accomplished by our 
constant efforts during and since the war tc 
reach a settlement with the Soviet Union 
Is that we have firmly established our moral 
position before the world. Had these efforts 
not been made, many people of the free world 
would still be wondering whether we and 
not the Kremlin were to blame for the ten¬ 
sions that have developed. The fact that 
the Soviet Union did not live up to its un¬ 
dertakings made clear the duplicity and the 
aggressive designs of the Eremlln. This fact 
has provided the rallying point for the free 
world In their collective effort tc build theli 
defenses and to unite against aggression. 

W. A. Hasmmaw. 

Subscribed and sworn to this 13th day ol 
July 1961. 

Percy E. Nelson, 

Notary Public, 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

or XI-SBAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF ’IHE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 27, 1951 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
by Oscar R. Ewinif, Federal Security Ad¬ 
ministrator, at the fall meeting of the 
President’s Committee on National Em¬ 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week, 
August 17.1051. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

As an associate member of this Committee, 
I am honored to share with you In work 
which the condition of our times has made 
even more important than ever before. As 
administrator of the Federal agency con¬ 
cerned with the health, education, and eco¬ 
nomic security of all Americans, I am happy 
to be a part of this continuing effort to in¬ 
crease employment opportunities for the 
handicapped. And as au individual, X find it 
heartwarming to aid in this humanitarian 
program. 

To help our handicapped citizens toward 

the independence of eelf-eupport is to help 

them share fully In the bounties of our way 
of life. This l6 not merely a matter of com¬ 
mon humanity. It is a patriotic service that 
contributes to the enduring strength of our 
Nation. Our strength is founded on the 
rights, the dignity, and the worth of the in¬ 
dividual, One of Its greatest concepts is that 
every man and every woman should have a 
fair and equal chance for useful work, 

At the meeting of this Committee last year. 
President Truman emphasized that the free 
world relies on our strength in the effort to 
overcome the forces of tyranny and aggres¬ 
sion. All that has happened during the past 
year adds urgency to what the President said 
then. We cannot realistically hope to achltya 
a Just and lasting peace unless we aiw 
strong—and we cannot be strong unless wt 
use all our human resources. 
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Many months ago th« American people 
embarked upon a gigantic moblllaatlon pro¬ 
gram for national security and world peace. 
This program calls for something beyond 
blueprints and raw materials. It calls for 
manpower at the very time when manpower 
Is short In America. Manpower can be de¬ 
veloped but It cannot be stockpiled. 

The handicapped, the housewives and 
mothers, the older people and the retired, 
and the young people—these make up a res¬ 
ervoir of potential manpower that offers pos¬ 
sibility of development. In the last war we 
learned that it was possible to carry the em¬ 
ployment of homemakers too far. Our 
mobilization program today may go on for 
many years; and we cannot afford to take the 
risks of broken homes, family separations, 
and childhood insecurities that the unlim¬ 
ited employment ol married women might 
bring about. That is one reason why we must 
place greater emphasis upon the use of 
handicapped citizens. Their numbers are 
considerable, and their capacity for work is 
enormous. If they are put to work they will 
not create new social problems; on the con¬ 
trary, they will be solving the very social 
problems which so often arise out of their 
disablement. 

These are the simple facts that every Amer¬ 
ican ought to know. This committee has the 
job of making sure that every American 
gets to know these facts. We must break 
down apathy, overcome prejudice, and spread 
the truth about the capabilities ot handi¬ 
capped men and women. 

In the Federal Oovernment, as you well 
know, the value of handicapped citizens to 
the defense team is widely recognized The 
Manpower Policy Committee of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization has recently established 
a task force to survey the problems relat¬ 
ing to utilization of the handicapped in the 
defense effort. This task force, under the 
able leadership of Dr. Theodore O. Klumpp, 
its chairman, is already working on the best 
methods to channel the handicapped into 
defense production. 

We in the Federal Security Agency have 
revised our programs to the requirements of 
national defense. We have speeded up the 
whole process of vocational rehabilitation, 
the only complete public program of this 
type for disabled civilians. 

In cooperation with organized labor and 
the American College of Surgeons, we are 
now reducing the length of time required 
for injured workers to return to the Job. 
With the voluntary agencies, we have in¬ 
augurated special programs for the rehabili¬ 
tation of persona with epilepsy, mental ill¬ 
ness, tuberculosis, and certain other serious 
conditions. In response to our recommenda¬ 
tions, many public vocational schools have 
opened their doors to blind students, thus 
expanding opportunities for employment of 
the blind. ^ ^ 

Through a more intensive use of rehabili¬ 
tation centers in our program, increasing 
number of seriously disabled persons, who 
for years have been confined to their homes 
or beds, we being returned to our labor 
force. In this connection I would like to 
cite particularly the splendid cooperation 
extended by the United Mine Workers of 
America in the physical restoration and re¬ 
training of injured coal miners for employ¬ 
ment in other occupations. Finally, wo 
have strengthened the ties between the 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies and 
the State employment services in the in¬ 
terest of better Mrvlce to the handicapped. 

With the added Impetus of our defense 
needs, we have also stepped up other major 
programs of the Federal Security Agency. 
At my request the Surgeon General has 
established a committee on rehabilitation 
to help us draw more heavily upon medical 
services in rehabilitating the substantially 
disabled. Greater efforts to Insure the ade¬ 
quacy of health and medical care to meet 


both immediate and long-range needs we 
being made by the Public Health Service. 
The Office of Bducatlon Is saslstlng our pub¬ 
lic schools In providing training to develop 
to the maximum the potential skills of 
American workers. 

Through the public-assistance program 
we try to reduce the financial distress which 
some among us suffer even in times of pros¬ 
perity. Indeed, many of the {sople who 
receive such aid are in distress because of 
disablement. Our Children’s Bureau is 
working to help maintain the American 
family as a unit even under the congested 
conditions often associated with defense pro¬ 
duction. And, for older people, I have 
recently proposed that the benefits of old- 
age and survivors' insurance be broadened 
to include hospitalization Insurance for up 
to 60 days a year. 

One striking example of the need for a con¬ 
tinuing campaign against disablement lies in 
the growing amount of disabUity due to 
chronic disease. The war against chronic 
lllneBB is a ceaseless struggle—a struggle on 
two fronts. On one front we fight disease 
iteelf— in the research laboratory and in the 
hospital or clinic. On the other front we 
fight the effects of today’s major crippling 
diseases with physical restoration and other 
proces.se8 of rehabilitation. 

We have, then, a problem for which em¬ 
ployment Is only part of the solution—the 
part that comes last, after the whole com¬ 
plicated job of medical rehabilitation and 
retraining has been done. Advancements of 
medicine have added years to the span of 
human life. In so doing, they have im¬ 
posed upon society the obligation to make 
these added years healthy, productive, and 
happy. 

That is one of the very purposes of the 
Federal Security Agency, including the Of¬ 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation. The Pub¬ 
lic Health Service, with its broad program 
of research, is constantly uncovering new 
methods to preserve life. Many who would 
have died but for the development of the 
antibiotics, improved methods of surgery, 
and other advances of medicine are now 
enabled to live to old age. With our broad 
programs of social security, we have the 
means of insuring minimum economic se¬ 
curity and helping to maintain family life. 
Through training and vocational rehabili¬ 
tation, we have achieved the means of add¬ 
ing productivity to the life thus extended. 

Rehabilitation has made tremendous 
strides since enactment of the Barden-La- 
Follette Act of 1943. In the past B years, 
the Federal-State partnership has trans¬ 
formed more than 400,000 disabled men and 
women from dependency and despair to the 
self-respect and economic independence that 
a steady Job affords. To many this pro¬ 
gram has meant a new lease on life. 

These heartening gains show what can be 
done, and what should be done on a bigger 
scale. We still have far to go. There are 
still at least 2,000,000 persons throughout 
the country so handicapped by physical or 
mental disability that, without rehabilita¬ 
tion, they are either unable to work in jobs 
which use their best talents, or unable to 
work at all. 

Each year about 260,000 Americans are dis¬ 
abled by disease, accidents, or congenital 
cavises. Service to all of these people must 
be given if we are to meet fully our obli¬ 
gations to the handicapped and to the Na¬ 
tion. 

In a time of national emergency, there 
is always the danger that our permanent 
programs may be overshadowed by the dra¬ 
matic appeal of immediate defense needs. 
We must realize ourselves, and emphasize 
to others, that the rehabilitation of handi¬ 
capped men and women is vitally important 
to the defense effort. Rehabilitation means 
more hands, more akllls, and more brains 


added to the productive effort which sup¬ 
ports military security. 

Bach year more disabled persons have been 
rehabilitated, but the number who still need 
rehabilitation continues to mount. Advance¬ 
ments ir medicine and other sciences are 
giving fis new techniques and know-how 
with which the job can be done better than 
before. But we need more money to luUUL 
these exciting possibilities. For 3 years 
there has been no increase at all in the 
amount of Federal funds available lor this 
vital job. 

Every American must come to understand 
how important our handicapped citizens 
are—or could be—to the national interest. 
We can no longer afford to overlook their 
productive potentialities. We can no longer 
allow ourselves the doubtful and lazy lux¬ 
ury of ignoring the possibilities of increas¬ 
ing our manpower supply through rehabili¬ 
tation. 

This committee has a great educational 
reBponsibillty—a responsibility which we 
have assumed because of oiix interest in the 
handicapped and the Nation’s welfare. 

It is not enough that many industrial em¬ 
ployers take an enlightened view toward 
hiring handicapped men and women. It is 
not enough that our Government hires 
handicapped workers for jobs that they can 
fill. 

We must carry the message further, to the 
small-business men whose payrolls account 
for most of our employment and most of our 
job opportunities. This mesage mmt reach 
the corner grocer, the farmer, the filling- 
station owner. It must reach into every 
section and every community in America. 
When It does, opportunity will flourish 
where prejudice may once have barred a 
handicapped person from the chance to 
make a living. 

I know that all of us here feel this very 
strongly. I ask that you give your atten¬ 
tion, not only to the employment aspect of 
the problem, but also to the rehabilitation 
aspect. We must open employment oppor¬ 
tunities for the handicapped, and we miast 
also extend the services of rehabilitation to 
equip more of our substantially handicapped 
to share the fruitfulness, the self-respect, 
and the ever-broadening possibilities of 
American opportxmlty. 

Migrant Workers Find Better World in 
Mhmesota Town 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

or MINNXSOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August Z7,19S1 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Migrant Workers Find Better 
World fti Minnesota Town." This arti¬ 
cle appeared in the Labor Information 
Bulletin, dated August 1951, which is 
published by the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Labor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

Mxobant Workers Find Better W oru> xn 

Minnesota Town—H ou.Am>AiiZ CmzEirs 

Join To Aid Children and Parents 

Things are looking up this year for the 8C0 
migrant farm-worker families who annually 
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help gather the crops around HoUandale, 
Minn. 

All groups in the community ol SBB per¬ 
sons—school officials, church leaders, growers, 
larm worker recruiters, and other citizens— 
have joined together to see that achool-age 
children ol the migrant workers are not em¬ 
ployed during school hours, as required un¬ 
der regulations of the Federal Wage a‘^d Hour 
law, and that they actually attend school. 

In May of this year, the State Department 
of Health sent a mobile X-ray unit to Hol- 
landale and examined both migrant and local 
children and adults. 

NSW STATE BILL 

Under a bill Introduced In the Minnesota 
State Legislature by State Senator Earl L. 
Engbrltson, who resides in HoUandale, the 
State Board of Health is authorized to regu¬ 
late the construction and maintenance of 
equipment Insofar as they concern sanitary 
conditions in the migrant labor camps. The 
bill was approved in April of this year by the 
Governor. 

HoUandale Is surrounded by an extensive 
area of Intensive farming. Potatoec, cab¬ 
bage, onions, and asparagus are the major 
crops. Sugar beets and spinach are also 
grown. During the agricultural season— 
which extends from June to early Novem¬ 
ber—the 800 migrant families more than 
double Hollandale’s population. Most of 
them come from Texas and are of Mexican 
origin. 

Pew of the children In these families at¬ 
tended school. They worked In the Holds 
instead. Housing was poor and sanitary fa¬ 
cilities in many cases nonexistent. 

During the 1950 season investigators of the 
Department of Labor's Wage and Hour Divi¬ 
sion, with the help of Minnesota State labor 
law inspectors, launched an educational pro¬ 
gram to get the cooperation of school officials, 
chu’^ch groups, growers, and those who re¬ 
cruited labor for the growers in providing 
school facilities for the migrant children— 
and seeing that they attended school. The 
Pair Labor Standards (Wage-Hour) i^ct pro¬ 
vides that no one under 16 years, of age may 
be employed at agricultural Jobs during 
school hours by a producer who ships directly 
or Indirectly In Interstate commerce. 
growing interest 

At first the community was resistant to 
the idea of taking the migrant children Into 
school, taut increasing Insight into the many 
problems that beset the migrants has re¬ 
sulted In a growing interest in these families 
and a local action program to help work out 
answers to their problems. School offlciuls 
made plans for them. One minister urged 
more than 100 growers In his congregation to 
tell the migratory workers that their chil¬ 
dren should be in school. In another church 
attended by many of the migrants, the priest 
gave his congregation the same information. 

REMAINED THROUGH WINTER 

During last winter several families from 
Texas, whose earnings had been very low be¬ 
cause of poor crops, stayed on in HoUandale. 
The 25 children in these families continued 
to attend school. The small amounts 
charged for school lunches were provided by 
donations from churches, the parent-teacher 
association, and other groups. The families 
were supported by public funds. 

Then, this spring, one local grower, who 
recruits In Texas for himself as well as for 
other growers, prepared contracts In Spanish 
for the workers to sign. These contracts in¬ 
cluded a clause informing the workers of the 
Minnesota school-attendance law. Another 
clause explained the Federal minUnum-age 
provision. 

Copies of these contracts were left with 
the Texas State Employment Service offices. 
Families migruting to HoUandale were told 


to bring birth certificates and school records 
of the:r BChool-age children. 

Early in May, representatives of the De¬ 
partment of Labor's Wage and Hour Division 
and the Bureau of Labor Standards, as well 
as representatives of the Minnesota State 
Industrial Commission, visited HoUandale. 
They found 65 migrant-family ehlldrsti in 
the HoUandale elementary and high school 
that day, though the influx of workers from 
Texas had Just begun. They expected an 
enrollment of not less than 120 before the 
end of the school year. The principal of 
another school was preparing to take In 
children from other districts where space 
was lacking. 

The Investigators were agreed that things 
were looking up, particularly for the migrant 
children, and they believe that what Hollan- 
dale is doing, and what its cltlBens plan 
to do. can be adopted to thousands of like 
communities throughout the Nation. 


Light Plane Pilot Sett Speed Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 27, 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent that a news 
story entitled “Light Plane Pilot Sets 
Speed Record,” which appeared In the 
Washington Daily News of August 7, 
195t. be inserted in the body of the Rec¬ 
ord at this point. The article concerns 
the speed record set by a Minnesota citi¬ 
zen in a recent plane flight to Mexico 
City. I believe the story has signifi¬ 
cance, since it is my firm conviction that 
this is but another means of cementing 
friendly relations between the nations 
of the world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Light-Plane Pilot Sets Speed Record 

Mexico City, August 7. —Pilot Max Conrad 
held a new light plane speed record today 
after lending his little Piper Pacer to end 
an 18-hour, 44-mlnute flight from Winona, 
Minn 

He averaged 100 miles per hour during his 
2,200-mlle flight. He said he encountered 
some thunderstorms soon after taking off, 
but later everything was easy, 

ROOM FOR GAS 

When he arrived yesterday, the plane had 
enough gas for five more hours of flying. 
His Piper Pacer had three of the four seats re¬ 
moved to make room for 166 gallons of gas, 
enough for about 26 hours of flying. 

Nonstop flights for long distances in light 
planes have been a hobby for Mr. Conrad. A 
few weeks ago, he set an official record with 
a 23-hour flight from Los Angeles to Teter- 
boro, N, J. Last fall he flew to Europe in 
the same plane to visit his vacationing 
family. 

Mr. Conrad said he tired on the flight, but 
the best way to stay awake Is to keep hungry. 

HIS FOaMULA 

“I take along a box of Graham crackers,’* 
he said "And every hour I eat several, chew¬ 
ing them about three times as long as usual. 
1 do not drink anything, not even water. 


"The crackers keep me going and alert. 
After a while, they even taste good." 

Mr. Conrad said he would stay In Mexico 
5 days and will fly back, taking It easy and 
fieeklng no record. 


Government Development of Power 
Projects 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday. August 28, 1951 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by me at the dedication of 
the new Flambeau hydroelectric station 
6 miles north of Ladysmith, Wis., on 
Sunday. August 26, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Expanding America’s Power Frontiers 

(Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin) 

I am delighted to be here today to join 
with the members and friends of the Dairy- 
land Power Cooperative In the dedication 
of this splendid hydro power plant. 

I should like to welcome here the distin¬ 
guished Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Bran- 
nan, and the former Secretary and now 
REA Administrator, Mr. Wlckard. I welcome 
them not only to my State but to my own 
home area—an area In which I was born 
and raised and have lived virtually all my 
years, with the exception of my service in 
Washington. Welcome, gentlemen, to God’s 
country. 

I am particularly glad to be here today 
for a good many reasons: 
more electricity crucial TO BOUND FARMING 

1. First, I am glad because this new plant 
will clearly mean good things to Midwest 
agriculture and Indeed to all the folks In 
our communities whose prosperity depends 
directly upon a prosperous, healthy agricul¬ 
ture 

I speak as a member of the REA myself— 
my farm In Barron County being served by 
the Barron County Electric Cooperative. 
And so I rejoice that the miracle of ex¬ 
panded electricity will be assured for all 
of the farmers served by this vast Dairy- 
land Power Cooperative. The kilowatts will 
truly help relieve the back-breaking bur¬ 
dens of farmers, their families, their kin. 
and their help. 

WISCONSIN MUST KEEP STEP IN ELECTRICITY 
OUTPUT 

2. For another thing, this dedication 
means that my State—Wisconsin—Is keep¬ 
ing step with the national increase In power 
potential. Electricity, we all know, is a key 
to success in future healthy competition in 
agriculture and Industry. 

Just consider the northeastern section of 
our country, for example. The whole area 
there will, many experts believe, soon be 
starving for electric "juice"—“Juice" which 
could and should be generated by the 8t. 
Lawrence seaway power project—power for 
which we have mutually battled for so long. 
Last thing I did in Washington was in com¬ 
mittee to speak on behalf of an amendment 
for the St. Lawrence seaway. The Northeast 
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Will consequently lose step with the rest 
of the Nation because It simply won't have 
the electricity to meet expanding needs. I 
don't want that ever to happen to Wiscon¬ 
sin. We want to keep In step and Indeed to 
stay ahead of step. 

rX.OODB ON THE ItflSSOtrBX COMPARES WITH 
CAREFUL HARNESSINO ON FLAMBEAU 

S. There is a third reason for our mutual 
joy today. As we view this wonderful project, 
there comes to mind the marked contrast be¬ 
tween what we are dedicating here (by the 
use of our Qod-glven ingenuity, initiative, 
and cooperation) and what was not done in 
the valleys of the Missouri and Kaw Rivers, 
and, yes, in southwest Wisconsin. In those 
areas, terrible floods have inflicted ghastly 
damage upon the people, upon industry and 
upon farms. The mountains of mud piled 
high today throughout the whole flood region 
stand in marked contrast to this moun¬ 
tainous dam today. The one the symbol of 
the destructiveness of nature, unchecked and 
uncontrolled by man. The other—the sym¬ 
bol of farmer-citizen owned, farmer-con- 
trolled creativeness and constructiveness. 

THE MIRACLES OF THIS NEW STATION 

As we know, this station alone is capable 
of producing sufficient electrical energy to 
fill the entire present needs of approximately 
18,000 farms. According to the most con¬ 
servative estimates, the annual production of 
electricity by this plant will average 60,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours. As a matter of fact, 
there is a chance that the total energy out¬ 
put will pass the 70,000.000 mark before the 
year’s end. If you base your estimate on an 
annual production of 60,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of energy, the Flambeau hydroelectric 
station will be producing energy at the rate 
of 5^2 mills per kilowatt-hour, which Is, of 
course, a very low rate Indeed 

But the story of this dam cannot be told 
alone in the statistics about it. Yes. the 
concrete portion of the dam Itself is more 
than 90 feet in height from bedrock, with an 
operating head of around 65 feet. The earth 
filled portion Is 5,200 feet In length. The 
project, as you know, went into service in 
January of this year after 3 years of con¬ 
struction. It cost $6,125,000. 

One of the finest features of the station 
Is the multiple purposes which it serves, in 
that, for example, It has created a lake of 
2,000 acres with a shore line of 23 Vi miles. 
This beautiful lake carefully cleared and 
cleaned by Dairyland at a cost of $180,000 
before It was flooded Is a tremendously valu¬ 
able addition to Wisconsin's recreational re¬ 
sources. It will help contribute to making 
Wisconsin—for Its own people and for out- 
of-State visitors still more of a paradise for 
boating, fishing, swimming, and other forms 
of summer recreation. 

There, my friends. Is more of the con¬ 
trast between sound planning on the Flam¬ 
beau and floods on the Missouri. 

Now, let us go on and review further rea¬ 
sons for our pride and satisfaction today. 

WHETHER FlUVATEZ.r OR PUBLICLY, FARMERS 
MUST BE SERVED 

One of the reasons why I personally am 
happy to be here today is because nut so 
many weeks ago, It was my pleasure to assist 
in another dedication ceremony when the 
Petenwell and Castle Rock projects on the 
Wisconsin River were formally opened. 

Those particular projects had been built 
by private electric companies working in 
cooperation with one another. 

And so, within the space of but a short 
period of time, it has been my pleasure to 
join with men of good will in dedicating 
two great additions to the electric potential 
of Wisconsin; the one developed exclusively 
by private capital; the other developed by 
and Its patrons. 
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‘ This simultaneous development aimed at 
fulfilling the needs of the people of Wis¬ 
consin holds a great lesson lor all of us. 
I, for one. believe that the one most im¬ 
portant thing is Indeed that the consumers 
of electricity be served and be served ade¬ 
quately, efficiently, and economically. 

Down through the years, 1 have spoken 
on many occasions of the need for cooper¬ 
ation between REA and the private elec¬ 
trical companies. After all, the Job of each 
Is to serve the public interest. I realize 
the considerable differences which prevail 
now and which have prevailed between 
them, but I do think to the extent that 
It Is possible, such differences should be 
reduced by men of good will and under¬ 
standing on both sides, rather than having 
the differences needlessly increased and an¬ 
tagonisms prolonged. 

As you know, the REA was set up to do 
a certain specific Job. It is In effect a 
creature of the various statutes which orig¬ 
inally set It up and which have added to 
its authority in subsequent Congresses 
(such as its relatively new authority for 
rural telephone service). Under the basic 
statute, REA’S administrator was author¬ 
ized and empowered "to make loans for 
rural electrification • • • for the pur¬ 

pose of furnishing electrical energy in rural 
areas who are not receiving central station 
service." In another part of the act, "rural 
area" was defined to exclude persons within 
the boundaries of any city, village or bor¬ 
ough having a population in excess of 1,600 
inhabitants. 

PRIVATE UTILITIES SHOULD HAVE BROUGHT 
"juice" to farmers years ago 

Years ago, I pointed out to certain leaders 
In private utilities that the farmers of my 
State wore hungry for electricity. The pri¬ 
vate utilities had not strung up sufficient 
poles to serve our farms. They had said It 
was too costly. I prophesied that the farm¬ 
ers of Wisconsin were not going to stand 
Idle and simply hope that some day they 
might be served. 

I said that the farmers were entitled to 
the electricity, and that they were going to 
get it one way or the oher, 1 pointed out 
that our farmers were not going to be serfs. 
They were not going to be chained to manual 
labor. They insisted that the great miracle 
of electricity be harnessed and brought to 
them and to their wives. 

My prophecy and the prophecy of others 
was fulfilled Because of the dire need, there 
developed the great rural electrification 
movement. That movement has seen a tre¬ 
mendous and necessary increase in the per¬ 
centage of Wisconsin farms served by elec¬ 
tricity. 

dairyland power co-op’s vast ACTIVITIES 

I have been most Interested In personally 
learning txMro and more about the vast ac¬ 
tivities of Dairyland Power Cooperative and 
Its 26 member distribution co-ops. I have 
read its business statements, learned more 
about its 2,000 miles of transmission lines, 
to 80,000 members in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Illinois, about its transmission 
substations, its plant substations, distribu¬ 
tion substations. I have read about its over 
400 employees. Its investments, its hydro 
power, its steam generation, internal com¬ 
bustion generation, its kilowatt-hour sales, 
the amount of coal it burns, oil it burns, and 
so forth right down the line. 

Reading and learning ever more about 
REA confirmed anew the fact, as mentioned 
in your literature, that the whole develop¬ 
ment of rural electrification cooperatives in 
Wisconsin proves the ability of farmers 
working together to organize, build, and 
maintain their own electric-power systems. 
This has been democracy at work and you 


can certainly feel proud of your accom¬ 
plishments. 

What a tremendous amount of water has 
gone over the dams, since early 1937 when 
representatives of 10 rural electric distribu¬ 
tion cooperatives met in the first discussions 
that ultimately led to the creation of Dairy- 
land Power Cooperative. I will not review 
with you, my friends, all of the tremendous 
battles and controversies which have raged 
during these 14 years. I do want to look 
right now however at the present Dairyland 
Power Cooperative story. 
dairyland power's encouraginq financial 
operations 

Right at the end of 1950, as you know, 
Dairyland Powers’ plant Investment was 
over $24,500,000. Dalryland's tax bill was In 
excess that year of $178,000. To date. Dairy- 
land has been approved REA loans in the 
amount of $47,750,000 and Its investment in 
generation and transmission facilities total 
over $38,500,000. This Is the amount which 
REA advanced the cooperative. 

As of June 30, 1951, Dairyland was cur¬ 
rent In the payment of Its loans. It has 
paid almost $1,200,000 In principal and over 
$1,000,000 in interest on those loans. As you 
know, the REA system Is founded upon 2 
percent loans to qualified borrowers with 
preference to nonprofit and cooperative 
organizations, payable back over a maximum 
period of 36 years. 

REA’S SERVICES THROUGHOUT AMERICA 

Throughout this Nation as a whole, by 
July 1. 1951, the REA system had approved 
almost $2,500,000,000 in loans to over 1,000 
borrowers, most of which were cooperatives 
but some of which were public power dis¬ 
tricts, other public bodies and including ’^5 
commercial power companies Over 80 per¬ 
cent of the REA loans have been for electric 
distribution facilities. As you know. REA 
makes generation and transmission loans 
only when borrowers are unable to purchase 
an adequate supply of power or a saving 
would result. Around 18 percent of the 
REA loans have thus been for the con¬ 
struction of generating plants and trans¬ 
mission lines. By July of this year, borrowers 
h.id returned to the Government almost 
$300,000,000 in principal and interest pay¬ 
ments on their REA loans. Over $33,000,000 
of that amount constituted payments on 
principal ahead of schedule. There has only 
been one REA loan foreclosure to date on an 
operating power system. 

I have said that the REA was democracy 
in action, and I know that all of my listen, 
ers today would agree to that fact, based on 
their recognition that the consumer mem¬ 
bers do Indeed control each REA Coopera¬ 
tive through Boards of Directors which they 
elect annually by and from their own mem¬ 
bership. 

As of July of this year, Wisconsin REA's 
had paid over $10,000,000 In principal and 
Interest on their Government loans. Almost 
one-half million dollars was paid on prin¬ 
cipal in advance of the date due. Seventeen 
borrowers were ahead on their payments and 
only two were slightly behind. 

IVHAT GOVERNMENT SHOULD AND SHOULD NOT DO 

And BO the REA story is truly an Ameri¬ 
can story, proving how the American people 
can adapt to changing needs. 

We all know that there has been consid¬ 
erable debate over the years over the ques¬ 
tion of public and private power, and nc 
doubt there will be far more debate in th< 
future. In the Congress we are always con< 
fronted with a great deal of amendment! 
affecting electricity generation and transmls. 
slon. Before each of these votes we legisla¬ 
tors must carefully weigh the equities, th* 
pros and cons. In trying to determine whethe 
Government should step in or not step lnt( 
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a given picture. I can think of no better 
rule for us to use than that expounded by 
Abraham Lincoln when he stated the pur¬ 
pose of the Federal Government: 

“The leglttmate object of government Is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do It all, 
or cannot do so well In their separate or 
Individual capadtles. In all that people can 
individually do for themselves the Govern¬ 
ment ought not to interfere.'* 

I personally have always believed In try¬ 
ing to maximize the area where Individual 
citizens could act In their purely private and 
Individual capacities. However, it is my Arm 
belief that where, as In Lincoln’s formula, it 
has been clearly shown that Individual cit¬ 
izens and individual business companies are 
unable to fulfill a public need, the Govern¬ 
ment must step In to lend a helping hand. 

TOO MUCH OOVKttNMKNT—TOO LITTLE GOVERN¬ 
MENT—^TWXN DANGERS 

You and I reject the old days when America 
and the world suffered from the two extremes 
of too much Government or too little gov¬ 
ernment action. On the one hand, we do not 
want government to reject its responsibili¬ 
ties to the people—to allow them to suffer 
from a low standard of living when the means 
for Improvement of such standard are at 
hand On the other hand, we do not want 
to have governmeut-itls spread—the dis¬ 
ease of government iwking its nose Into 
everything"-reaching out Its hand for all 
sorts of power, whether or not such power Is 
really justified. 

We are trying, as the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries in piuticular have tried, to find the 
middle way~a middle way'bctween too much 
government and too little government. 

WISCONSIN VARMING IS CHAMOINC 

This great hydro station comes at a time 
when Wlsoonsln farming is dynamically 
changing Science has come to the farm 
and It has come to stay. The modern farm 
has become not only a scientific laboratory, 
but it has become a complex business where 
the assets must be carefully conserved and 
Increased. Assets such as our precious soli, 
assets like our farm people themselves, who 
constitute the greatest assets of all. 

The Wisconsin farmer today Is confronted 
by a great many challenges. His costs are 
rising—the costs of feed and fertilizer, the 
cost of farm labor and farm machinery. He 
is facing renewed competition from foreign 
competitive agricultural products He Is fac¬ 
ing competition for the consumer’s dollar, 
from other food industries, which have tre¬ 
mendous advertising and public relations 
budgets One of his most difficult problems 
is that of facing a general lack of under¬ 
standing among many city folks as to the 
farmer’s problems, the farmer's cost, the 
farmer’s needs 

The farmer Is increasingly turning his In¬ 
terest to public affairs. He knows that our 
State legislature in Madison and our na¬ 
tional legislature In Washington can help 
Improve his lot or can harm him: can. for 
example, take actions mistakenly which 
would serve to reduce his standard of living, 
cut his profit below bis cost of production. 
The farmer therefore has a right to expect 
his Representatives and Senators at Madison 
and Washington to do their pert in assuring 
Justice for him. 

WK SHOULD BUILD FZOJZCrr*tt:X 8T. LAWRENCE 

When I return to Washington, 1 will be 
debating and voting on legislation to provide 
great eums of money abroad In defense of 
this Nation against communism. Included 
among those sums will be millions of dol¬ 
lars designed to increase the generation of 


electric power tn Borope. By such power, the 
western European countries will be better 
able to sustain their Induatxy and rearma¬ 
ment program. In that way, they will be in a 
better position to combat communism—In¬ 
ternally and externally. 

We are going to try, of course, to squeeze 
the water out of the forSlgn-aid program, 
to cut out unnecessary items. But a con¬ 
siderable amount of appropriations will re¬ 
main and will be voted for. 

Being with you today and seeing how 
Wisconsin Is increasing its hydro capacity 
makes me very glad and {woud, because it 
shows that we are looking after our own. 
Just as we are trying to hel^) others to help 
themselves abroad. Our greatest responsi¬ 
bility is. of course, to our own people. 

It Is unfortunate therefore that while we 
are Indeed spending millions abroad to de¬ 
velop transportation arteries and electricity 
generation, there is right to the north o us 
the greatest uncompleted transportation 
channel In l le world today, and the greatest 
single untapped source of power—the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway power project. 
Here Is a project delayed for 3 decades by 
the unfortunate selfishness and blindness of 
a few special interests and biased and pro¬ 
vincial minds 

It is my hope and praye. that Just as to¬ 
day we are dedicating this great new project 
on the Flambeau, so, some day m the not 
too distant future, we or other men and 
women who follow us will dedicate the com¬ 
pletion of a Great Lakes seaway. It will 
ceme, my friends, as assuredly as the dawn 
follows the night—it will come. The Great 
LPl.ea*8t Lawrenru seaway Is based upon 
self-defense necessity, on economic necessity, 
on the necessity of further good relations 
between our good neighbor. Canada, to the 
north, and ourselves. It will come. It must 
come. The hands of progress cannot be 
stayed by the blindness and selfishness of a 
few men. History proves, as the poet said, 
that— 

“Truth proclaims this lesson. 

In letters of living light. 

question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right." 

The seaway must and will be settled right. 
Just as the electric needs of Wlsoonsln must 
and are being settled right. 

CONCLUSION 

J want to thank you for the opportunity 
of being with you today, and I want to con- 
g.atulate all those officers and patnxas of 
Dalryland whose dreams and hopes and days 
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and years of labor have now come to fruition. 
In this splendid project. 

Good luck and carry on. 


Ecobmmc Power of tbe Soviet Uiion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. Andrew""f. schoeppel 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuetday, August 28, 1951 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President. I 
recently came across an interesting eco¬ 
nomic analysis of the Soviet Union, pre¬ 
pared by Paul O. Peters, Washington 
analyst. It furnishes important in¬ 
formation regarding the Soviet Republic, 
which I am sure is not generally pos¬ 
sessed. I ask unariimous consent that 
the analysis be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. It presents Mr. Peters' 
view of the situation, which is most in¬ 
teresting. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Economic Power of the Soviet Union Small 
When Compared to That of the United 
States Alone # 

Studies of the economic power of the 
Soviet Union reveal many weaknesses which 
for years will probably keep her from any 
new direct wars of aggression and conquest 
against her European neighbors. 

The basic weakness of the Soviet Union 
lies in her inability to produce agricultural 
commodities in tbe abundance necessary lor 
all-out war against any sizable foe. 

As a matter of fact without American ag¬ 
ricultural commoditlea shipped under lend- 
lease during World War II, and through 
United MatlonB Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration after tbe war. It Is doubtful 
If the Soviet forces could have defeated Hit¬ 
ler’s eastern armies, which had been reduced 
to almost skeleton proportions by the allied 
invasion of the European Continent in 1944. 

The shipments of tbe principal agricul¬ 
tural commodities to the Soviet Union be¬ 
tween 1941 and 1946 are shown by the table 
following: 


SliipiKHl under 
Icnd'lcaso 

Distributed 
by UNRRA 

Total agricul* 
turai aid 

Pnundt 
2,152,831,000 
1,884,500,000 
218,709,000 
242,458.000 

m, 808,000 

63,070,000 
567,186.000 
1,502,820,000 
09, 814,000 
815,782,000 

Pounds 
204,889,000 
53,760,000 
89,856,000 

Pounds 
2,417,770,000 
l,038,2(itt.000 
308.625.000 
242.468,000 
135,791.000 
87,129.000 
597,601, (KK) 
1,6t)2,820. »KX) 
81,877, (MX) 
321,867.0(X) 

.3,983,000 
33,159,000 
30,415.000 

12 . ooo 
8,686,000 



7,636,714,000 




TBS LAND OF THE SOVIETS 

Much of the Soviet Union is either ill- 
suited or Ill-adapted for farming. This Is 
due to several causes, namely the severity of 
the winters in certain areas and the lack of 
rainfall in others. 

Over the entire area the rainfall averages 
less than 20 inches a year. Large parts of 
the country, especially In the north, are cov¬ 
ered by tundra wastes and marshes and des¬ 


erts in the east and south. Out of the entire 
area In tbe soviet Union there still remains 
570,000,000 acres of tillable land, con^iarable 
to 530,131,000 acres In the United States. 

Russian productivity is low according to 
American agricultural standards, partly due 
to the indifference of the ooUeotivist farm¬ 
ers. and partly due to the lack of mechan¬ 
ization. For example in 1040 there were 
523,000 tractors on Russian farms compared 
with 1,447,000 In the United States. 
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The average Bueslan farmer harveate the 
crops from about 8 acres of land while the 
American farmer harvests 27 acres. 

The production figures tell the story bet¬ 
ter than words. In the table following there 
is shown comparative crop productions for 
grains and other agricultural products: 


Item and year 

Aniericim 

production 

Soviet Union 
produetlou 

Whent, 1949.bushels 

Winter rye, 1949.do , 

OiUb, 1W9 .do.-.. 

Bailey, IW4S.do_ 

Com, 19W.do_ 

Rlee, 194S. do 

1,14fl, 4ft3, (XK) 
18,097, IXX) 
1,322,924,000 
31.5,894,000 
.‘1,081, 79.3,000 
W, 0.50, (XX) 
401, JX12,0(K» 
10, tm, (KH) 
M,52«,tX)0 
1,99(I,OOU,(HX1 

1, lIX), (HXl, 000 
9.50, OlXl, (XX) 
77.5,OIX),(XIO 
315, OIX), (XX) 
140, (XX), 000 
ir., 55.5, 500 
2.8(H). 000. (XX) 
2,070, OIK) 

iy,:{ixi.(xx) 

380,(XX),IK)0 

Potatoes, 1949.Ho ... 

Colton, 1949. 

KlaxsiH'd, IW4K bushels 

'robaeeo, 194» _{)oiinds. 

Beet supar, 1949..Ho ... 

Cano sugar, 1949.do_ 

Dcmieslle only Ho 
Livestoet, heart, 1949 

Cattle. 

Ilotrs.. 

2,8711.1:19. (XX» 
2,074,000.000 


•I, 9.50,1:59, (XII) 

78. 298, OflO 
.57.128, (KK) 
27,0.51, (XM) 
5,89«, IXX) 

;S,9tH,(KX),(HX) 

.54. (XX>, (XX) 
1.5,(XHI,(KXI 
* 87.IXX),(KX) 

Wheel! and goats_ 

Uorscfc. 


I Tlio Unitod States hui. only about 4,0(K),(MX) on 
tJie farms ainl wesloirv ranues. 'l b*' |/oa1 is a eomnum 
farm ainitial in Rnssia. 


RUSSIA SMALL PROOUCRR OF PETROLEUM ANO ITS 
PRODUCTS 

The war potential of a country can well be 
measured by Its access and capacity to pro¬ 
duce petroleum and Its products, gasoline 
and the like, In order to succesafiilly prose¬ 
cute motorized and mechanized war 

In 1847 the refinery capacity of the U S. 
S R. was known to be 675,000 barrels per day, 
compared with United States refinery ca¬ 
pacity of 5,400,000 barrels a day. 

In 1946 crude production In the Soviet 
Union totaled 166,827,000 barrels, compared 
with United States production of 1,731,H89,- 
000 barrels. 

Just why the American people do not know 
all of the economic tacts about the Russian 
war-making potential Is one of the mysteries 
of the hour 

With a population of 211,000,000, compared 
to the 150,000,000 in the United States (164,- 
000,000 In 1951) the RuBslans are in no posi¬ 
tion to wage a successful war against the 
United States or Western Europe, for that 
matter, under the present delense sot-up of 
the Atlantic Pact. 

It seems advisable, then, that there should 
be great caution exercised by the Congress 
In appropriating funds for the economic and 
military security of Europe, for materials 
and equipment furnished now may become 
the incentive to the Russians for a quick 
strike, hoping to enrich and strengthen their 
own military power. 

Paul O. Peters. 


Freedom of the Individual in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANU 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 2B, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
I delivered at the annual picnic of the 


Independent Order of Odd Fellows at 
Kingwood. Somerset County, Pa., on 
August 25. 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I am happy to be here today because your 
organization and your membership truly 
represents the spirit of patriotic American¬ 
ism—faith In God and loyal devotion to our 
Republic and our flag. 

Throughout Its history the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows has been a powerful 
influence in the moral and spiritual progress 
of our State and Nation. In every city and 
town your order has exompllfled the real 
meaning of brotherhood by teaching and 
practicing good will, tolerance, and mutual 
helpfulness. 

You have prospered In good works, In 
charity, and In moral uplift. You have rec¬ 
ognized your responsibility to those In need 
of a helping hand—the unfortunate, the 
aged, the widow, and the orphan. 

May the Supreme Ruler of all mankind 
bless the work of the Odd Follows and 
strengthen the fraternal bonds which have 
their Inspiration In the Holy Bible for greater 
service to God and their fellowman. 

It Is always a pleasure to come to Somerset 
County Here nature has spread Incompa¬ 
rable beauty with a lavish hand. In these 
beautiful surroundings and in the presence 
of this splendid assembly. It is appropriate 
to consider the elements of American great¬ 
ness. It Is fitting on occasions such as this 
that wc express our profound gratitude for 
the blessings we enjoy as citizens of a nation 
founded on the sincere belief that the inde¬ 
pendence of the Individual Is God’s greatest 
gift to mankind. 

The early settlers of America differed In 
their form of worship, but they met on com¬ 
mon ground In their love of liberty and 
Independence 

They sought in the New World a haven 
where they could live In freedom, where 
they could walk upright In dignity, obedient 
to the will of God, without fear of tryanny 
or persecution 

They braved the hazards of the ocean and 
the perils of an untracked wilderness In 
order that they might enjoy civil and reli¬ 
gious liberty. 

The trappers and traders who crossed the 
mountains and began the migration toward 
the westward plains carried rifles and axes— 
but they turned to their Bibles for spiritual 
comfort and guidance. 

Prom those early beginnings every advance 
In the progress and development of our 
country can be traced by the golden thread 
of deep religious conviction. 

Our own Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
was established by Wllllara Penn as a holy 
experiment In government based on the 
spirit of tolerance and freedom of religion. 

“If we are not ruled by God," William 
Penn asserted, "we will be ruled by tyrants." 

The founding fathers in drafting the great 
charter of our liberty, the Declaration of 
Independence, made four explicit references 
to the Almighty. 

In the first eloquent sentence of that im¬ 
mortal document they proclaimed the right 
of the American Colonies "to assume among 
the powers of the earth the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature's God entitled them ” 

In the second sentence "life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness" are sot forth as 
Inalienable rights with which all men are 
endowed by their Creator. 

In next to the last sentence appeal Is made 
to the Supreme Judge of the World and 
finally there are those inspiring words of 
faith "with firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence." 
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Bleven years later, when the Constitution 
of the United States was being written In 
Philadelphia and little progress was being 
made, Benjamin Franklin reminded his col¬ 
leagues that "God governs In the affairs of 
men." He proposed that dally prayers be 
held “Imploring the assistance of Heaven 
and its blessings upon our deliberations." 
That practice continues today In our legis¬ 
lative halls. 

Our own Constitution of Pennsylvania, In 
Its preamble states; 

“We the people of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, grateful to Almighty God for 
the blessings of civil and religious liberty, 
and humbly Invoking His guidance, do ordain 
and establish this constitution." 

Supporting all this background of religious 
faith— Of devotion to the teachings of the 
Holy Bible—^we have the great legal pro¬ 
nouncement of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in which it was stated: 

“This Is a religious Nation." 

These words express the eternal truth that 
the American Republic was founded on the 
principles of religion. They were spoken by 
Mr Justice Brewer, when he delivered the 
opinion of the Supreme Court In the case 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity versus the 
United States. 

I repeat the words of Justice Brewer: "This 
Is a religious Nation." 

That opinion marks a great milestone In 
the judicial and religious history of the 
United States. It should be read during this 
critical time by all true Americans. 

More than anything else, it points out one 
of the great elements of American strength— 
the spirit of tolerance and good will under 
which many faiths and creeds live together 
In peace and harmony, respecting the right 
of every Individual to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience. 

Referring once more to the Declaration of 
Independence, let me recall those rights 
which the founding fathers described os In¬ 
alienable—life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

You will notice that they put particular 
stress on the pursuit of happiness. They 
knew that no government since the world 
began has been able to guarantee happiness. 

They knew that real happiness Is the re¬ 
sult of Individual effort. It Is the reward of 
righteous conduct toward each other, work, 
thrift, courage, and the love of God. Happi¬ 
ness Is H goal toward which every free man 
and woman can strive by hard work, by liv¬ 
ing a clean and decent life, and by taking an 
honest part In the work of our churches, 
civic affairs, and In our Government. Suc¬ 
cess In life can be measured by our con¬ 
tribution to those activities which raise the 
spiritual and cultural level of our commu¬ 
nities. 

The courageous men and women who built 
th'' foundation of American freedom believed 
that each human being was created In the 
Image and likeness of God. 

In accordance with the plan of the Al¬ 
mighty. some men gain leadership In indus¬ 
try, science, education, government, or re¬ 
ligion. Others became outstanding In the 
development of our natural resources. Oth¬ 
ers have superior skill as craftsmen in the 
production of articles of beauty and utility. 

Our Heavenly Father. In His Infinite good¬ 
ness, expected the more fortunate to aid the 
less fortunate. For 160 years this plan served 
our people well through organizations such 
as yours and through Individuals and fami¬ 
lies who have acquired wealth. 

. One of the most important of human 
rights Is the right to acquire property by all 
honest means, but it brings with It an obli¬ 
gation to society. Billions of dollars, dedi¬ 
cated by great American foundations to pro¬ 
mote health, welfare, education, good gov¬ 
ernment, and to advance the cause of 
religion are carrying out that 'ibllgatlon. 
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But during recent years so-ealled intel¬ 
lectuals and other false prophets of a phi¬ 
losophy which knows no God have been 
grad^ially -undermining all that is fundamen¬ 
tal in the American way of life. 

They proclaim that God’s plan has failed— 
that security is preferable to liberty. They 
teach that freedom of the individual should 
be surrendered to a planned and regimented 
economy directed by an all-powerful central 
government. They declare that progress and 
prosperity can be achieved -without the in¬ 
centives which created the greatness of 


America. 

That is the philosophy of commuaista. 
It hopes to cause the downfall of our coun¬ 
try -when our people turn away from re¬ 
ligion and abandon decency in government 
and private conduct. 

In every country where the people have 
followed false leaders into a planned econ¬ 
omy and the so-called welfare state religion 
has been destroyed, the self-respect of the 
individual has vanished- 

When the people forget that all human 
rights come from God and not from the state 
they begin to decay. 

Prom the days of ancient civilizations, like 
Rome, to the present day, corruption in pub¬ 
lic life has preceded the downfall of nations. 
Men failed in religion. They failed in loy¬ 
alty to their country. They became selfish. 
They became corrupt. 

The evil influence spreads to the youth. 
Recently we have had some shocking ex¬ 
amples of that influence in school and col¬ 
lie athletics. 

We have Just had an appalling example of 
It at West Point, where the highest stand¬ 
ards of honor have been maintained for 160 
years. In all Its history West Point has been 
the pride of the soldier and the civilian. 

We have reason to be alarmed at recent 
disclosures that indicate a widespread break¬ 
down of morality and decency. 

We have been shocked by evidence of cor¬ 
ruption, bribery, graft, and political favorit¬ 
ism in government. 

We have racketeering, organized crime, and 
corrupt partnerships between the criminal 
underworld and some officials sworn to en¬ 
force the law. 


The reason for this trend toward moral 
decay is not hard to find. 

In recent years too many Americans have 
been careless of spiritual values. They have 
become n^Iigent of their civic duties and 
responsibiimes. They have forgotten that 
there is a definite relationship between re¬ 
ligion and good government. 

The religious training of our youth has 
been inadequate. We have failed to Impre^ 
upon the mdtetds of our young people that re¬ 
ligion is the foundation of American 
strength. 

We have neglected to implant appreciation 
Of American partiotism and sacrifice by fail¬ 
ing to make American history a basic courso 
<tf study fat all our schools and colleges. 
So many of our public schools do not teach 
American history and two-thirds of the Na¬ 
tion's colleges do not insist upon the study 
of our history as a requisite for gradua¬ 
tion. We I:^VB remedied that situation as far 
as the public schools in Pennsylvania are 
oonoernnl i The study of Amerimn history 
U BOW 3pequfi»d by law. 

> We BUKst have a moral and spiritual awak- 
‘ We must stmigthea the reflgious 
^ of ‘ America. Ow ehurohes mast be 
w&h'G^Ma-fearing‘men and women who 
risat^em of ccknseqaences, > for 
hbflerty’ |n Oeverhiaent. 
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While the threat of the Communist ag¬ 
gression endangers the peace of the world, 
we must build American strength to its 
highest peak. 

But If we are to survive as a free nation, 
we need more than armies, more than guns, 
bombs, and planes. Above all, we need the 
strength and courage that come from God. 

We cannot defeat communism by force 
alone. Even though we gain military vic¬ 
tory, the ultimate and final defeat of com- 
muaiEin will not be achieved until -we set 
before the world an example of righteousness 
and obedience to the laws of God and man. 

We will strengthen the cause of freedom 
when we make known to all the world that 
the American system of Government means 
freedom of the individual to plan his own 
destiny according to his own ability. But 
first we must put our own house in order. 
We must so live that we can be an example 
of patriotism, religion, and high moral 
standards. 

We are so fortunate in America that we 
produce so many of the things which are 
helping to solve the chaotic condition of 
the world. We have the steel, oil, machine 
tools, electrical apparatus, chemical pro¬ 
duction, textiles, and countless other prod¬ 
ucts of our mines and factories. We have 
the know-how of our skilled craftsmen, 
and the superior ability of management. 

AH of these are important, of course, but 
the basic industry of America Is agricul¬ 
ture. The American farmer is the backbone 
of the Nation. We must maintain our great 
crops. We must produce the finest live¬ 
stock in the world. We must keep our broad 
and fertile field well tilled with an abun¬ 
dance of grain, vegetables, fruit, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and poultry. 

We must continue to expand agriculture 
and adhere to the free economy of plenty. 
We must not be lured Into the dangers of 
a planned economy of scarcity. 

But we must keep in mind always that 
the real strength of America is not in our 
great industrial plants, our mines, mills or 
factories. It is not in our agricultural pro¬ 
duction nor in our wealth of natural re¬ 


sources. 

Our national sta*ength Is firmly estab¬ 
lished on the freedom of the individual. Up¬ 
on that principle the United States attained 
leadership among the nations of the world 
and gave Its people the highest living stand¬ 
ards in all history. 

But, I am forced to say with deep regret, 
that this great strength of our Republic is 
now In danger. 

Government has become too cumbersome 
and too costly. We are continually asking 
for Government handouts. States, counties, 
cities. aE go to the higher levels of Govern¬ 
ment with hat in hand, asking that grants 
be made for many purposes. Chamhers of 
commerce and other oi^anizations Join in 
pressure groups to demand special advan¬ 


tages for their own localities. 

We are all leaning too much on Govern¬ 
ment rather than depending upon our own 
efforts. 

When the iron hand of Government takes 
hold, the people are regimented. They are 
told what to do. Self-reliance is weakened. 
Initiative is lost. Know-how is forgotten. 

pemands upon the Government are multi¬ 
plied and the cost of Government clizahe 
higher and higher. 

We should not foiget the lessons of his¬ 
tory. Buman rights have always been lost 
when a natton, burdened with debt, increas¬ 
es that debt through waste and extravai- 
ganee. pmshing taxes are laid xqion the 
peopia 

wen wd. this hk ^uded In fl- 

.Uoa ^ ^ the gov- 

' mByr Btttier ^and 
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the people. It has always brought tyranny, 
moral degeneration and death of the body 
and the soul. 

There are elements now in this country 
whose purpose is to spread confusion, dis¬ 
sension and hate. They are the spearheads 
in the drive to destroy free government. 

We can defeat their evil objective if we 
return to the spirit of our forefathers. 

They worked hard. They practiced toler¬ 
ance and lived humbly in the way of the 
Lord. They poured out their sweat and 
shed their blood to build for us a land of 
liberty and Independence. 

In our industry, our culture, our spiritual 
life and in the betterment of government 
there are vast opportunities. Let us take 
courage. Let us live the lives of Americans. 

Let us avoid hate and fear, passion and 
prejudice. Let us beware of empty promises 
of false leaders who pretend government 
can give something for nothing. 

In real humility we should dedicate our¬ 
selves to the principles of our religious faith, 
because good laws are based upon religion 
and righteousness. Honest measures, de¬ 
cency and statesmanship should take the 
place of craftiness, deceit and political trick¬ 
ery. Nothing that is morally wrong can be 
politically right. 

Men and women of the church can help 
strengthen America by taking an intelligent 
and militant part in the battle for good 
government. 

They can take leadership in the fight 
against the centralization of government, 
the high cost of government and deficit fi¬ 
nancing which leads to bigger debt, higher 
taxes and inflation. 

Ibiey can organize the moral forces in each, 
community to fight against corruption and 
vice of all kinds. 

The United States will survive as a free 
Nation If we all do our duty to God and 
our Republic. 


The West Point Case 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANGS CASE 

OP SOUTH ©AHOTa 

IN THE SENATE OP TEE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 28, 1951 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter I 
wrote to the Secretary of the Navy on 
August 6, 1951, together with his reply- 
dated August 20, 1951, referring to the 
recent dismissal of cadets at the United 
States Military Academy. 

There being no objection, the corre¬ 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Leiteb to Secretary of the Navy 
United States Senate, 

Committee on Public Woeks, 

August 6, iSSl. 

The Honorable Dan A. Kimball, 

Secr 0 tctry o/ the Navy, D^parimm o/ 
JOefeme, Washiugion, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: in connection 
with the reported dismissal of cadets at the 
Military Academy. i should like to ask for the 
following information: 

1. Has it been customary to have an aca¬ 
demic coach for the football team at Annap¬ 
olis? 

2. If so, what hqve been his , duties? 

a What methods has he in carry¬ 

ing out those diitii®? 
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4 More specifically, How has he endeav¬ 
ored to coach the members of the football 
squad in their studies? 

6 Has he proceeded; 

(a) By individual instruction; 

(b) By extra hour classes; 

(c) By use of special textbooks; 

(d) By special instruction of cadets either 
individually or in groups on selective projects 
or problems; or 

(e) By any other method. 

6. How does the academic coach determine 
the subject material to be used’ 

7. How are the academic coaches and mem¬ 
bers of their staffs selected? 

8. Are there academic “coaches” for any 
other competitive athletic groups—or any 
other groups’ 

9. If so, would the answers to the foregoing 
questions also apply to their methods? 

10. How long has the practice of academic 
coaching been carried on as covered toy the 
above questions? 

Smcerely yours, 

Francis Case. 

Reply FRom the Navy 
Department op the Navy, 

Office op the Secretary, 
Washington, August 20,1951. 
Hon. Francis Case, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Case: 1 have obtained 
information from the Naval Academy which 
I consider supplies the data you requested 
in your letter of August 6, 1951. Since no 
academic coach is assigned to the football 
or any other team at the Naval Academy spe¬ 
cific answers to your questions are not fur¬ 
nished. 

The following pertinent portions of article 
4206, United States Naval Academy Regula¬ 
tions, are quoted: 

"(a) Extra instruction will toe given by the 
various departments as indicated in the aca¬ 
demic calendar. 

“(b) The object of this Instruction Is to 
afford midshipmen every opportunity to 
supplement, and to clear up any doubtful 
points in their current work. Instructors are 
regularly detailed for this purpose, and all 
midshipmen are urged to avail themselves 
of this privilege. Midshipmen who have a 
mark of 2.6 or lower In one or more subjects 
may, upon written request approved by the 
commandant of midshipmen, have extra in¬ 
struction assigned priority over extra duty 
*suto,' 'weak,’ and posture squads. The offi¬ 
cer of the watch is authorized to grant this 
privilege in those cases where the interference 
with extra instruction was unforeseen. 

"(c) ♦ • * All midshipmen who wish 

to attend extra instruction, tooth regular and 
night, must sign up for it in advance in the 
department concerned. 

“(d) No extra instruction shall toe given 
by any officer or civilian Instructor at any 
other times than shown in the academic 
calendar unless authorized by the head of 
his department. Notice of such extra in¬ 
struction shall be given to the entire class 
and shall toe open to all.” 

The program of extra instruction, aca¬ 
demic year 1950^1, referred to in the United 
States Naval Academy Regulations is en¬ 
closed. A similar program is prescribed in 
this year's calendar not yet printed. 

The amount of ac^den^c time lost, toy the 
football team is recognised, and calctdated 
for each of the three tipper classes at the 
Naval Academy. For example* members of 
the football squad from the third class will 
lose six recitations in the department of 
mathematics this fall. Members of the 

S y football nf 

nademlc year in early Setit^iptoer ai» 
bed I by <^as^s therefore,, and ©ontbme 
^dntil the end qS* their atl^ 
time tlmy are tetumed 


to their regular sections. The lesson plans 
for these football sections are worked out 
so that they cover the same amount of text¬ 
book material as do the regular lesson plans 
for the other midshipmen of the respective 
class. This divergence from the normal has 
been proved satisfactory by experience and 
permits all midshipmen to be on an equal 
scholastic footing by the date of the term 
examinations which come in January. 

You will note that the night extra instruc¬ 
tion schedule is conducted during the foot¬ 
ball season. This is done in recognition of 
the essential, long-practice sessions required 
of football men. By regulation, the program 
is available to all who could not attend the 
extra-mstruction classes scheduled in the 
afternoon and, it is utilized toy other varsity 
fall sports squads—soccer, cross country, bas¬ 
ketball—and by members of the correspond¬ 
ing teams competing in the Intramural pro¬ 
gram. 

As to the selection of instructors to con¬ 
duct scheduled extra instruction this matter, 
is handled at the time by the heads of the 
academic departments. Since all midship¬ 
men sign up for the extra Instruction they 
propose to attend, the numbers to be in¬ 
structed govern the niimbers of instructors 
assigned. 

The Naval Academy also conducts extra 
instruction, again for all midshipmen who 
indicate they desire it, during the Christuias- 
leave period. Midshipmen are free, of course, 
to assist other midshipmen with their 
studies and visiting for such purpose during 
prescribed study periods is permitted. 

We recognize that many midshipmen have 
difficulty with certain subjects. Heads of 
each department, therefore, keep close check 
on all whose daily averages are below passmg 
or close to that line. An additional check on 
members of all athletic squads is kept toy 
the officer representative of each sport. By 
personal Interview Individuals in academic 
difficulty are advised and counseled to take 
advantage of extra Instruction. Records of 
marks are posted each week for the informa¬ 
tion and guidance of midshipmen, 

I trust that this information is satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Sincerely yours, 

Dan a. Kimball, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Tbe Bill of Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 

OP MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, August 27,1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Pr^ident, in the Baltimore Sun of Au¬ 
gust 27, 1951, there appeared a very 
timely and instructive article by Mr. 
C. F. Ives, a man of high learning and 
great insight, which I ash unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record, 

There hein® no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Febu, wo 'Yhe Bill of BicaYS? 

(By 0. F. Ives) 

Over and over the Truman people 

teU ns '^at red-bfiltthg and anti-Ocmimunist 

witdh-huutim endai^er the Bfil of Rights. 

that so? ma Bin of Ri^ts ^ strietd:y and 
solely a of curbs cm the pow^ 'of the 
Federal ^toveriameni Take article ti 

Shall nmke ho law respecting m 
of religion, or prohiSfiting the 


free exercise thereof; or abridging the free¬ 
dom of speech or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government. * * 

Now, then, can Mr. Truman point to a 
single bill in Congress by which a Red-baiter 
seeks to set up an “establishment of re¬ 
ligion”? Of course, he cannot. On the con¬ 
trary, within a few years the Supreme Court, 
in the McCollum case, has given the church- 
state separation clause new force. 

Well, then, are the Red-baiters pushing 
for laws to limit the exercise of religion’ 
Everyone knows they are not. Are there 
anti-Communists in Congress advocating a 
law to suspend freedom of speech or of 
press’ No. Are the rights of assembly and 
of petition about to be repealed? No. 

Article II of the Bill of Rights says the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed. No Red-baiter is 
urging a repeal of that rule in Congress. 
Article HI promises that soldiers shall not 
be quartered on private persons. No threat 
of that, 

Article IV of the Bill of Rights guarantees 
that the people shall toe secure in their papers 
and houses against unwarranted search and 
seizure, some very competent scholars think 
this guaranty has indeed been impaired in 
late years. But it was done by majority deci¬ 
sion of the Supreme Court and no complaint 
has been heard from Mr. Truman. 

Article V is the one that protects criminals, 
that is, people charged with crime. Mr. 
Truman will search the record in vain for any 
victim of the witch-hunt who has been made 
to answer for crime in illegal ways and with¬ 
out relief—look at the Remington reversal 
just now. He cannot name a single “litoeral” 
who has been punished for the same crime 
twice. 

Far from the privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation toeing in danger, it is stronger than 
ever, is used every day by “liberals,” pro- 
Communists, and Communists in court and 
before the congressional committees and has 
just been given renewed force by a decision 
of the Supreme Court. If the property pro¬ 
tections ^ article V are threatened, it is 
surely not toy the anti-Ooramunists. 

Article VI of the Bill of Rights guarantees 
a speedy trial, and no Red-baiter In cong re^ 
is advocating any repeal of that. Article VDE 
provides the right of trial by jury, and the 
major threat here comes from antijury arti¬ 
cles in the law journals toy slicker professors, 
most of whom are on the President’s side 
politically. 

Article vm proliibits excessive bail and 
cruel and unusual punishment. Having seen 
what Judge Chesnut has just done in cut¬ 
ting bail imposed under the Smith Act In 
one case from $75,000 to $5,000, can Mr. 
Tnunan honestly say that this provision is 
In danger? 

Articles IX and X are catch-all defenses 
of the residual rights and powers of the 
States and the people against all unspecified 
Federal usurpastlon. Btere many of us non- 
Truman people feel there is, indeed, grave 
danger. But Mr, Truman would hardly agree 
since the abuse we fear comes from him and 
Ms power-happy collesagues In the post-19S3 
administrations. 

If It is thus absolutely and teetotaUy false 
to say that the current drive against com¬ 
munism threatens the Bill of Rights, why 
does Mr. Truman keep sa^dng that It does? 
The answer is painfully clear. 

We have here one more symptom of the 
pandemic “liberar error—an almost inde¬ 
scribable confusion and imprecision in the 
use of words and concepts. liSi:. Truman has 
actually re®d into a curb on government 
abridgment of freedom a guarantee against 
eo<^ dh^pporobaitidn. 

Ftar it Is (|dffce true that a man who will 
amt hilu^ liiMsk on Alger Hiss today faces 
eharb disapprobation may range from 

cute chi the cr hard wdrdte at cocktail 
through economic pressure to the 
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most ollenalve forma of scfuultil mongerlng 
and character aBBaealnatlon. And It Is true 
tuat timid men valuing tbsir comfort more 
than their convlctlotm may in the face of 
social disapprobation swallow their dissents. 

But—and this is the all-important point— 
dissenters retain every constitutional right 
to dissent. Social pressure will quite pos¬ 
sibly be turned against them, but they will 
not be silenced physically by the force 
majeure of government They will not be 
sUenoed because the BUI of Rights stands. 

It Is a gross delusion to suppose that the 
Bill of Bights, besides protecting dissenters 
against physical silencing by the Govern¬ 
ment, also cuddles cowards from the threat 
of social unpopularity The Bill of Rights 
did not repeal courage as a basic equip¬ 
ment for participation in affairs. 

It follows that a time when dissent may 
Indeed require more courage, can be a time 
when the Bill of Rights is stronger than ever. 
This, Indeed, all the 1933-type orators to 
the contrary notwithstanding, is euch a time. 


Need for Tuna Research Funds 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

or washinoton 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday. August 27,1951 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment by Dr. R. Van Cleve, director, 
University of Washington School of Fish¬ 
eries. on the need for tuna research 
funds. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed m the 
Record, as follows: 

Uniwkksitt or Washington. 

aCROCO OF FrSHKRCCS, 

Seattle, Wash., July 31,19S1 
The Honorable Wabsen G. Maonuson, 
Member <?/ Congress, 

Washington, D. C 

Dkar Sknatob Magnusok; For some time 1 
have been concerned over the lack of progress 
on the new Inter-Amerlcan Tropical Tuna 
Commission, which has been due entirely to 
the lack of funds during the past year. I 
was astounded to learn, on my return from a 
3 -month trip to Japan, that a movement Is 
on foot in the Congress to eliminate appro¬ 
priations for this commission for the coming 
year. I hope that such a grave error can be 
avoided, and I wish to call your attention to 
several facts regarding this commission. 

While the center of the United States tuna 
IttduBtry Is in California, in recent years 
the fishermen of Washington have profited 
greatly from the tuna fisheries off our coast. 
In spite of the tremendous investment In out 
tuna fisheries and the heavy production of 
food resulting from this industry, the only 
money spent to obtain Information that will 
lead to sound conservation practices has 
come through minute appropriations made 
by the States of California, Oregon, and 
Washington. The United States has spent 
considerable sums for the investigation of 
the tuna industry oil Hawaii by the Paoifio 
Oceanic Fishery Investigations of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, but the lack of research 
in the area exploited by the American tuna 
fleet, especially off the coast of Mexico and 
Central America, leaves this major producing 
area almost completely unexplored soientlfl- 
cally. The Inter-Amerlcan Tropical Tuna 
Commission, established by treaty between 
the United States and Costa Blca in order to 


fill this void and to lay a foundation for the 
protection of this natural resouroe, has been 
adopted and put into effect by both coun¬ 
tries. This treaty Is of great importance to 
the United States in many respects. It fur¬ 
nished a basis of active cooperation with at 
least one Central American country in an 
area in which all of these countries lure vitally 
Interested. It also provides a means of 
avoiding friction which has been Increasing 
in recent years due to the policy followed by 
Mexico and other Central American coun¬ 
tries of using our tuna fleet as a source of 
Income through exorbitant license fees 
charged for obtaining bait, and exacted of 
our boats even to enter port to secure sup¬ 
plies. If properly administered by the 
United States, the treaty should also furnish 
a basis for closer cooperation with all the 
Latln-Amerlcan countries and lead to a solu¬ 
tion o£ the difficult problem of territorial 
limits and fisheries conservation off the Cen¬ 
tral American coast. 

I understand that one of the facetious re¬ 
marks being made In the Congress in oppo¬ 
sition to the appropriation for this commis¬ 
sion Is that money is to be spent "to inves¬ 
tigate the love-life of the tuna.” This at¬ 
titude is not new. In the 26 years I have 
been connected with fisheries biological 
work, I have heard it expressed many times 
by those who are completely ignorant of or 
uninterested in the potentlelltles of con¬ 
servation of our natural resources. You are 
already aware, I am sure, of the excellent re¬ 
sults stemming from the efforts of the In¬ 
ternational Fisheries Commission, which has 
rehabilitated the halibut fisheries of the 
Northeast Faclflc. The International Fa- 
clflc Salmon Fisheries Commission has ac¬ 
complished equally fine results in rebuild¬ 
ing the sockeye fishery of the Fraser River. 
In the case of the former commission and its 
work on the halibut fishery, this is the first, 
and to my knowledge, the only marine fish¬ 
ery that has been successfully regulated and 
rehabilitated. The only salmon fishery of 
which 1 have knowledge that has been suc¬ 
cessfully regulated is that of the Fraser River 
under the Jurisdiction of the International 
Pacific Salmon Commission, The primary 
reason for the success of both of these com¬ 
missions has been their effort toward con¬ 
servation based upon a thorough scientific 
knowledge of the biology of the species in¬ 
volved, Most of the failures In efforts to con¬ 
serve other fisheries are due to lack ol Just 
such knowledge. I can assure you thut 
without a careful and thorough study of the 
tuna fisheries of the west coast of the United 
States, Mexico, and Central America, w© are 
deliberately talcing a chance of losing the 
largest and most valuable fisheries of this 
region. In addition, we are risking the loss 
of R major source of protein food. We are 
also demonstrating to our Latin American 
neighbors that we are not interested in con¬ 
servation. This is certainly a poor example 
for us to set for these countries where for 
the most part conservation is an almost to¬ 
tally unexplored field. 

In view of the importance of the tuna 
fisheries to the United States, and in the 
Interest of protecting our fishermen from 
exorbitant tribute to Mexico and Central 
American countries in the future, as well as 
to provide a sound basis for maintaining fu¬ 
ture relations with our Latin American 
neighbors looking forward toward the con¬ 
servation of our resources, it Is my firm be¬ 
lief that the Congress should appropriate 
the full amount requested for the operations 
of the Inter-Amerlcan TToplcal Tuna Com¬ 
mission. I am sure that support of this 
commission by our Government will result 
In benefits comparable wUb those derived 
from the other two international commis¬ 
sions mentioned above. 

Respectfully, 

B. Van Cuvb. 

fiireetor. 


Montuia IniliMi Affain Cimference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMeTe. MURRAY 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITS© STATES 
Tuesday, August 28, 1951 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
June 22 and 23, 1951, a Montana State 
Conference on Indian Affaire was held 
at the call of the Governor of Montana. 
Hon. John W. Bonner. Bequests are 
coining from many States for copies of 
the proceedings of this conference, which 
are of widespread interest to Western 
States. At the request of Mr. K. W. 
Bergan, Coordinator of Indian Affairs, 1 
ask that these proceedings may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the proceedings of the conference 
are estimated to make 8^ pages of the 
RECORD, at a cost of $683.34, 

There being no objection, the proceed¬ 
ings were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

pBOCZBOINQfl OF THK FiBST MONTANA INDIAN 

Aftaibs CoNrXBBNCi: Hsu) XM State Cap- 
iToi., Helena, Mont., June 22-23. 1951 
The registration of all delegates and vie- 
itors to the conference took place from 8 
to 10 a, m., June 22,1951. 

The first session of the Montana Indian 
Affairs Conference was called to order by 
MlEs Mary M. Condon, State superintendent 
of public instruction, at 9 SO a. m., June 
22. Ill the house chamber of the State cap- 
itol. 

Opening remarks by Miss Condon: 

"It 18 my very great pleasure to oflttciany 
call the first all Montana Indian Confer¬ 
ence to order. The idea for the conference 
was born, 1 believe, in the mind of our 
Indian leader In the State and our very 
fine Governor of the State of Montana. The 
purpose of this meeting is to get together 
and talk Indian problems and learn from 
each other the solutions to problems. This 
is the moat democratic way and effective 
way of getting concrete and lasting results. 
We are very grateful to you for the time and 
expense and the energy which has brought 
you to this meeting." 

Mias Condon read two communications: 
Telegram from Hon. James E. Mvruav, 
Senator from Montana. 

"Dear Governor Bonneb: My congratu¬ 
lations and sincere best wishes to you and 
the delegates of the tribes of Montana at¬ 
tending the State Indian Conference which 
you have had the wisdom and foresight 
to convoke. 1 am very conscious of the 
many significant contributions the Indian 
has made to our American culture and have 
every confidence that this outstanding rec¬ 
ord will be continued and enhanced In years 
to come I hope that my legislative effort 
of the past and those I shall continue to 
make in the future in behalf of the In¬ 
diana will in some measure hasten the ap¬ 
proach of the day when the Indians will 
completely control their own social, edu¬ 
cational and economc affairs and will as¬ 
sume those responsibilities and obligations 
now borne for them by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. The paternalistic protection now 
afforded the Indian by the Government 
cannot be considered a permanent measure. 
1 feel that the Federal Government must 
eventually step out of the Indian picture 
as the progress ol the Indian places him. 
in a position of equality in bis community. 
With assurance of my continued interest 
and effort in behalf of the Indians of Mon- 
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tana and. with Rind personal regards to you 
all. I am, 

“Sincerely yours, 

“James E. Mursay." 

Miss Condon read a letter from Mr, Jarle 
Lelrfallom, chairman. Governors’ Interstate 
Indian Council. St. Paul. Minn. Mr. Leir- 
fallom congratulated Montana Indians upon 
the progress that has been made in bring¬ 
ing problems of Indian people to a focus 
and the hope that an early solution could 
be found: 

*'Hon. John W. Bonner, 

"Oovernor, State of Konfano, 

"Helena, Mont. 

“Dear Governor Bonner: It will be Im¬ 
possible lor me to return to Helena for your 
Indian conference on Friday, but I want to 
send this letter as a special message and 
greeting, hoping that you will And oppor¬ 
tunity to read it to the persons attending the 
conference. 

“It was very pleasant to see you briefly last 
week, and to find that you are putting forth 
such a great effort to assist the Indiana, and 
to know that you are planning so many 
fine things for your State. 

“The Governors’ Interstate Council on In¬ 
dian Affairs, which you helped organize in 
St. Paul last year, is making real progress. 
In my recent trip among a number of States, 
discussing the future of this organization 
With the governors of the States, I And great 
enthusiasm for the woik of the council, and 
a real desire on the part of the States to 
continue working together for the solution 
of the Indian problem. Over the past year X 
have also found that Indians from all over 
the country have great hopes that the organ¬ 
ization. will benefit them. I am satlsAed that 
neither the Federal Government, nor the in¬ 
dividual States, nor local communities work¬ 
ing alone, can solve the Indian problem. The 
cooperative efforts of all levels of the govern¬ 
ment, and the efforts of Indians themselves 
are necessary In Anding a happy solution to 
their desperate situation. To develop this 
cooperation Is one of the functions of the 
Governors’ Interstate Council; to bring to¬ 
gether all kinds of people, particularly from 
State and local communities, who have an 
interest in doing something for Indians, In¬ 
cluding Indians, who see the necessity of 
trying to help themselves, and by studying 
the many phases of the Indian problem. And 
out what needs to be done and then go ahead 
and do it. 

• • « * • 

“The Governors* Interstate Council Is a 
meeting place where these ideas can be 
threshed out and progress can be made by 
pulling In one direction, rather than by pull¬ 
ing In all directions. Already, in the 1 year’s 
time during which the Governors’ Inter¬ 
state Council has been active, much progress 
has been made, There are many things that 
States and local communities can do by 
themselves on behalf of Indians, and it Is 
chiefly In this respect that the progress has 
taken place. Many State meetings and dis¬ 
cussions have been had. Indians have been 
consulted about their problems. Persons 
interested in the Indian problems have be¬ 
gun to know one another, and have begun to 
exchange their Ideas. State and local offi¬ 
cials have begun to negotiate with the Fed¬ 
eral Indian Bureau, expressing clear-cut 
Ideas on what should be done and how Im¬ 
provements can be made, and a program Is 
being placed before Congress. In other 
words, the Indian situation has been brought 
Into the consciousness cf the people of the 
State In such a way that there is a beehive 
of activity going In most States over the 
problem. The conference which you have 
called In Helena is certainly a very important 
undertaking on behalf of Montana Indians. 

“Therefore, X want to say again that In¬ 
dians in Montana and the rest of the coun¬ 
try are greatly indebted to you, Governor, for 
having helped to start the Governors’ In¬ 


terstate Council, for having supported It tbiii 
past year, and for carrying on the work with¬ 
in your State, all of which will lead to the 
eventual solution of the Indian problem. If 
we can submerge our differences to work to¬ 
gether in a cooperative effort, rather than 
pulling away in different directions. 

“Best wishes for a very successful confer¬ 
ence, and thanks again for your ever-present 
interest In Indian matters. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“Jarle Lsirtallom, 

"Chairman, Governors’ interstate In¬ 
dian Council." 

Miss Condon recognized and Introduced 
Mr. Tom Main from the Fort Belknap Reser¬ 
vation. 

“Mr. Main. Before this conference of Mon¬ 
tana Indians that has been called by our good 
Governor of Montana commences, I suggest 
that the chairman request that the Black- 
feet Indians formally open this meeting In 
the good old traditional Indian way by sing¬ 
ing a song. I can assure the chairman that 
under the Indian rules of order In his nat¬ 
ural state, that I am in order. Thank you.” 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Song by Iron Pipe, Buffalo Hide, and Last 
Star from the Blackfeet Reservation, ex¬ 
pressed the feeling that the Indians of the 
State of Montana are here today to try to 
Iron out their problems. The above cere¬ 
mony was carried out in a traditional and 
beautiful manner. 

Hon. John W. Bonner, Governor for the 
State of Montana, was Introduced by Miss 
Condon. 

Brief summary of the address by Governor 
John W. Bonner; 

“Judge Johnson, member of the Supreme 
Court, State of Oklahoma, Mr. Cohen, Mr. 
Archdale, Senator Phillips, Dave Higgins, our 
distinguished guests, members of Indian 
Tribal Councils of the State of Montana, and 
friends, this Is a historic meeting as far as 
the Indians of the State of Montana are con¬ 
cerned. It Is the flrst time In the history of 
Montana that a meeting of this type has 
been called in this State. I welcome all of 
you on behalf of the great Stale of Mon¬ 
tana. 

“I have had the good fortune to live on 
the Flathead Indian Reservation and per¬ 
haps know the Indians and their problems 
as well as any man. 

"As attorney general I again faced the 
problems of the Indians of this state. It 
is my conclusion that more time has been 
given investigating these problems than 
solving them. Frankly speaking we have 
had enough Investigation and the time has 
come to solve these Indian problems. Our 
real problem Is to give to the Indians the 
same status as all other citizens of the 
United States of America, which means giv¬ 
ing them the same rights, privileges, and 
obligations which are borne by every citi¬ 
zen. The obligation should be recognized as 
soon as possible. One of the important 
problems will then have been solved, and 
the Indians will then face the problems 
which are faced by all other citizens from 
time to time. The landless Indians are 
men, women, and children without a coun¬ 
try, because our Congress has not legally 
recognized them. We must have the Con¬ 
gress of the United States give them legal 
recognition. Do not let anyone forget that 
there are many Indian gold star mothers In 
Montana. Indian servicemen have made 
outstanding records, and whether they are 
tribal Indians or landless Indians they are 
denied the rights given to other veterans. 
We should see to It that every Indian is given 
the right to serve the United States of Amer¬ 
ica. Our Indians as a whole face problems 
of discrimination and face more severe eco¬ 
nomic hardship than most people.” 

Governor Bonner stated that he helped 
call the Governors* Conference of Indian 
Problems in St. Paul. If all Indian States 


would support the program It would give 
the Indians greater opportunities to have 
their problems heard and place them on an 
equal status. Seventeen States. Including 
Montana, have Joined in an Interstate Coun¬ 
cil on Indian Affairs, Out of the suggestions 
made at this meeting, five proposals have 
been drafted and passed on to Congress; 

1. Repeal of the Federal law prohibiting 
sale of liquor to the Indians. 

2. Authorization for housing program 
which will accommodate Indians. 

3. Extension for 2 years of the time for 
settling Indian claims which Is due to expire 
August 13, 1951. 

4. Provision for a vocational education 
program that will enable Indians to take 
suitable Jobs. 

5. Scholarship program which will enable 
Indian students without the necessary funds 
to obtain a higher education. 

Governor Bonner added the foregoing pro¬ 
posals to the above; 

1. To permit rehabilitation loans with a 
reasonable rate of Interest from various 
sources. 

2. A program of public works on the reser¬ 
vation to provide roads, etc. 

3. Abandonment of racial discrimination 
and all discrimination against the Indians. 

4. Veteran program to help Indian vet¬ 
erans, so that there will be no doubt that 
they will have the same rights as other 
veterans. 

5. Give the Indians the same status as 
other citizens. 

6. Recognition by Congress of landless 
Indians, and a program of rehabilitation for 
them. 

“Of course there are many other needs 
which will beneflt Indians, Many problems 
have not been solved because they have not 
reached the proper authorities. We have 
sincerely tried to do everything possible to 
solve our Indian problems.” Governor 
Bonner concluded his address with an 
analysis of the work to be done In solving 
the problems of Indians In Montana and the 
big Job of solving these problems. He closed 
hls address with an optimistic statement 
that he is willing to work for such a pro¬ 
gram and asked the united support of all 
tribal councils In the State in a united 
effort to achieve this program. 

The laws of 1961, established the Office 
of Coordinator of Indian Affairs. This makes 
it possible for the Indians to help solve their 
own problems. Montana Is the only State 
that has such an act enabling Its people to 
aid In solving problems confronting Indians. 
Governor Bonner paid tribute to those who 
started this bill and were successful In get¬ 
ting It passed. 

Response: Mr. James Archdale, Poplar, 
Mont. 

Chief Black Owl, an Assinlbolne Indian 
from Poplar, who has frequently gone to 
Washington to flght for the Indians, gave 
the response to Governor Bonner’s address. 
In hls response he gave many historical tacts 
of the American Indian and the difficulties 
the Indian encountered and the new prob¬ 
lems that are facing him every day. He 
stated that the Indians still love this coun¬ 
try and are still loyal to this country, but 
it Is necessary that they band together to 
gain the rights that belong to them, such as 
getting their water rights and mineral rights 
which have been taken from them. Also the 
Indians must be able to sell their cattle, 
and should also receive decent wages for the 
work they do In order to raise their standard 
of living to the level of other citizens of this 
country. They wish to cooperate with Gov¬ 
ernor Bonner and Miss Condon In making 
this conference a success. Indian people 
are rich in resources but have none of the 
other necessities of life. This conference 
should also do something about the preju¬ 
dices against the Indians. 

Mary M. Condon introduced Mr. Felix 
Cohen, an attorney from Washington, D. G„ 
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Who took 4d ifr. UMflUOift oh tho 

prdfftam. m CfttOhhoimtMiif ottora^ 
team. Woihlattoii* t>4 O., who hut lor y««rt 
•ttiflttoa ^kdlil& low; oaA foitsht for XndUn 

Hit. Obhojo. oipt eo w a tm uttctitudo tor tbo 
puMlefa «« opeaktas ■* thh ooaf ercno*. and 
paid telbtito to oowmor Bonaer and to 

jTvHtkMi Adaiv* 

He told at tho wealth that the Indiana 
have loot tn the laat 100 Toare, and stated 
ttuit today moat Xndtans faced great poverty. 
Bh stated that for yeara thdr enemlee have 
boon trying to divide the Indiana and that 
If they wanted to ever accomplUih anything, 
the Ihdlan* muat atiok together. He paid 
tribute to Oovemor Bonner beoauee he had 
all trtbea represented at once, inatead of 
having one tribe at a time. 

There are on record over 600 ofBelal atudlee 
of Indian problema. These studies have 
never been put Into efieot and the problema 
aoiuid. He stated that the policies of the 
Federal Oovemment have gone through the 
following stages of phlloaophy: 

1. iKtennlttatlan. 

S. Transmigration. 

8. fOolatlon. 

4. Faternaham. 

Be stated thid in the last lOO yeara the 
afoiroprtetiOBa made to Indiana Imva been 
reitteid tdr 80 percent: however, the ap- 
ptoprlations to the Indian Bureau have been 
raised 686 times. Indiana mutt be allowed 
to solve their own problsans without the In¬ 
dian Bureau ruling over every dedalon they 
make. The Indian Bureau has blocked every 
edort that has been made to give the Indiana 
the rtghta they deserve. The Indian is learn¬ 
ing from the white man not to be so trusting, 
but to be as shrewd aa the white man. He 
mmt also learn to take over the white man's 
methods of going to court and going to Con- 


stand the prd b i ema in their own artoe ahd 
are eloeer to the pwgde. 

Zn both World Wars the {ndians have eon- 
trlhuted both in manpower and in Ihd pur- 
ohflUMi (tf bands, and y^ they do not hove the 
rights of ether veterans and othwr oltuietuu 
3gvery Twhimm should go to the polls and voWt 
00 they have a reserv<dr of power If they 
would only use it. The eventual solution of 
mdhm problems wlU come through the edu¬ 
cation of our future generation. 

At the conclusion of Judg^e Jcmnaon’a re¬ 
marks tha meeting adjourned for luneh. 
AraosMoow soaamw. jrvnB as, leei, aran cap- 

XTOX., HOUSX OkAUBKE, 1 V. W., linO MSOT U. 

coMooir vaaomiMO 

The afternoon session daalt with rejiorta 
from each reservation. 

BUutk/eet proPUms. Mr. Joe Brown, at 
Browning reporting 

In 1890 there ttsts 18,000 Indiana on the 
Blaekfeet Beaervatlon, mostly full-bloods. 
Today on the Blaekfeet Reservation, out of 
5,700 there are oaly approximatOly 400 full- 
blood Indian families. This indleatee the 
pace of assimilation among Indi ana. Be 
told about the early-day problems of provid¬ 
ing education and getting the children to 
go to school, and now the problem of keeping 
them in school. The serious problem is that 
educational facilities are limited. 

He believes that the Indiana should have 
the right to build up their buaineseea. and 
handle such businessea fhemaelvea. They 
have partially won out tn this. The Black- 
feet are starting a policy committee at 
Browning, and believe with the backing of 
the results of this meeting that they are 
going places. This committee would be in 
a position and have the power to consult 
with the coordinator, If there is one. the 
Governor, and Inform the State officials of 


voBwn at her tribe prMEewloDW hjJ 


Fkt^ead jierertHrtMOa fWoWarnSr Jfr. Wdtfer 

Matigem mortm 

One of the proMema on our reservation 
la the migratory worker, those who aaa- 
■onal work in difterent communitiw whers 
there la work in fruit orohards* sugar-|^t 
fleifto, and potato fields. As a result there 
are children who should have graduated from 
high school, who are Just commencing hlgfi 
school heoEuae of these periods they have 
missed attending school while working. 

He brought up the question of what this 
new oxganiaatlon and this conference could 
do for the Indians. He wondered If th« 
should support the Federal program, the 
State program, or have two programs. Aa 
tt is they slready carry about 80 percent of 
the administration on their reservation. 

He raised the question of who Is respon¬ 
sible for the education of the chil¬ 

dren who are less than ems-quarter Indian 
blood. 

He stated that the Flatheads do not have 
a hospital either on the reservation or in 
their town to care for thsflr eick. 

The tribe must pay hoapitaUsatlon for its 
people, and 848,000 Iset year wae approxi¬ 
mately the cost out of tribal funds for thli 
purpose. They carry their own law and 
order, and this la also paid from tribal fmids. 
'3^y pay all expexues except the wages ol 
one or two persons who work for the Indian 
Service. 

There is a lO-percent charge against the 
sale of timber. Last year this amounted to 
about 840,000. One-half of the Indian wel¬ 
fare cost is also paid by the tribe, and the 
other half by the county. 

Chie/ Charlo, interpreted by Bob Adams 


gress. God helps those who hslp them¬ 
selves. and you will have God's blessing in 
your struggle. 

Miim Condon introduced Chief Justice 
Hugh Adair, of the Montana supreme court, 
who introduced Ron. N. B. Johnson, justice 
of the supreme court of Oklahoma, and pres¬ 
ident of the National Congress of American 
Indians. 

Judge Johnson eiqxressed his gratitude at 
being invited to Montana for the conference. 
He said it was very gratifying to see the high 
officials of Montana taking such Interest In 
the Indians and their problems. He ex¬ 
pressed the hope that other governors of 
other States wlU follow Governor Bonner's 
example and take such an active interest In 
the Indian people of their States. 

He extended greetings from Governor Mur¬ 
ray, of Oklahoma, who is a Chickasaw Indian. 
He is the first Indian to he elected Governor 
of Oklahoma. In Oklahoma many county 
and State offices are filled by Indians. This 
shows that tn Oklahoma they recognize 
Indians in their true light as American cit- 
zens and not as a segregated group. He 
stated that the Government has failed in fair 
dealings with the Indians, and the Indians 
must accept the vhite man's ways or meth¬ 
ods or he shall be forever lost. There are now 
400.000 Indians In the United States and 
Alaska living on some 50 different reserva¬ 
tions. Few men In Congress have the time 
to make a study of Indian needs, thus they 
do not get the support they need to solve 
these problems. The Indians have bad lands, 
bad health, and much poverty in return for 
the many contributions they have given to 
white civilization. Groups must organize 
and make themselves heard by Congress, and 
the Congress and the people of this country 
must work together for a common under¬ 
standing If the Indians are not to be seri¬ 
ously exploited. Governors of all States must 
unite and recommend to Congress that the 
States take over much of the work that the 
Office of Indian Affairs Is now doing toward 
health, agriculture, and other services as they 
can do a much better lob since they under¬ 


reservation needs and wants. The problem 
Is to get all tribal councils to unite on a 
program. 

Crow Reservation problems. Mr. George 
Hogan reporUng 

One of the most serious problems of the 
Crow Reservation is the educational prob¬ 
lem. The Crows paid dearly for their educa¬ 
tion by giving land for public schools to be 
built. Each year Congress appropriates 
enough money for the noonday lunches, and 
the tribe gives several head .of buffalo for 
each school district in every public school 
in the various districts. Out of 2,800 chil¬ 
dren, 640 are enrolled in Indian schools. 
Those enrolled In other schools number 766, 
those not enrolled in any school number 70. 

irregular attendance; Parents should bear 
responsibility of forcing children to attend 
school regularly. They should be encouraged 
to make good, and night pastimes and tribal 
customs take too much of the children's time 
and should be lessened. Parents and teach¬ 
ers should hold meetings In order to under¬ 
stand one another and children as well. 
Most children need tribal assistance in order 
to receive the proper education. 

Hon. Sam Mitchell, secretary of state for 
Montana, was introduced by Miss Condon. 
Mr. Mitchell expressed his gratitude for being 
able to live In this State, and bow he has 
enjoyed serving the people of this State. He 
stated that the office of the secretary ol state 
would be very happy to assist the Indians 
with any problems in every way possible. 
Crow Agency problems, Mrs. Minnie Williams 
reporting 

She stated that the mothers needed educa¬ 
tion in order to help their children. She 
told of the early days when children were 
stolen from their mothers and put into board¬ 
ing schools, and of the hardships and in¬ 
security they felt at being treated in this 
manner. This is the basis for the feeling 
of rebellion which atUl exists among Indian 
people today. She told of the discrimination 
problems, and of the need for getting to¬ 
gether with the teachers and their desire to 


Chief Charlo expressed his desire that they 
should band together to solve their prob¬ 
lems and needs. He told of his personal 
problem of paying for irrigation water twice 
which he has never used. He wanted to know 
what he cotUd do to have the bill removed 
that the Bureau of Reclamation has against 
bis property. 

In answer to this problem Governor Bonner 
said that he would write to the Bureau of 
Beclaxnation to see if some adjustment can¬ 
not be made. ^ 

Fort Belknap Reservation problems, Mr. Tom 
Matn reporting 

He said that they have many educated In¬ 
dians on their reservation, some with college 
degrees and others with at least a high-school 
education. These men are in a position to 
take care of their own affairs If given the 
chance. The criticism is brought out that 
the Indian cannot make his own leases, and 
by going through the Indian Office there is 
so much red tape that It takes a week to a 
month to get any action. The Indian can¬ 
not develop his business ability because his 
rights to transact his own business are taken 
from him by the Indian Office. The Indian 
Office Is so strong that there Is no way to 
fight it. He expresses the strong feeling 
against the Indian Office, and be thinks that 
there should be some way to overcome having 
to have all of their business conducted 
through the area office. There la a tremen¬ 
dous need for rehabilitation on the Fort 
Pick Reservation. There are 600 families of 
Indian blood on the reservation and over 
one-half of them need better homes. He 
spoke highly of the education program on 
his reservation and the employee situation. 

Fort Peck Reservation problems-—James 
Arohdale reporting 

The land on the Port P»ck Reservation is 
considered as the bread basket of Montana. 
They ship out millions of bushels of wheat 
each year. 

One of our problems Is the question of 
irrigation. The Indians are selling too much 
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of ttuMr .iBxwl .iib tOM tiutleelsft 

fttlM eecmomto bMflqg;»o«ma tMOktif «vtry mis 
oetbMs ]psopis. Ws bust aon* MOO tadisA 
abiidm tbst srs SimdisM, Out or $«ooa pto* 
pis ws bsvs aoms ^ XncUan taanUlaa axut 
about OO poroent of tb«m bsod uvablabomm. 
Oitt of them 500 Zudisa fsnilliae we hsvs a 
amaU psKsnjtsge of tbsm wbo sire crippled 
peq)l«« orpbimed children, blind, incapst^ 
cf iiddnc their own bualiiesa. Be 

bellaveg that the liquor law ahouid be re« 
pealed becauee there are onljr about a percent 
of the Indiana who are addicted to the use 
of liquor, lie feela that the Indian people 
are diaplaeed tMwsona becauee they have had 
all of the water mid minsral Hghta taken 
away from them, and they do hot have the 
opportunity to lease ttietr own land or do 
their own buelnect. 

Northwn Cheyennm Jteaervotloa prcbtemJi 
Aufm WaVfjoibing r^portino 

In the Bummer of 1947 the Indian Bureau 
closed the Northern Cheyenne Hospital. This 
hospital cost the Oovernment |121,000. They 
must take their people to the Crow Agency 
Hospital, It Is 42 mllet to the neareit hos¬ 
pital and 80 mllea lor some people on the 
reservation. The ambulance often takee 
patients in to the hospital, and they muet be 
returned to make the best of their Ulneae be¬ 
cause the hospital is filled. He thlnka that 
the area office in Billings should recommend 
the reopening ol their hospital. They have 
written to their Oongresaman. and also to 
the central office and they get no coopera¬ 
tion but are merely told to go to their area 
office. The area office feels that rather than 
reopen this hospital they can take their pa¬ 
tients to the Crow Agency Hospital. Our 
Oovernment. who sends millions of dollars 
to foreign countries to rearm them, could 
just as well spend some of that money to 
maintain that hospital. There is a clinic 
that Is held there, once or twice a week. 
He believed that this money could Just as 
well be spent to reopen the hospital and 
handle the health problem in the proper 
way. He also stated that the northern 
Cheyennes have a controversy with the Fed¬ 
eral Oovernment over the repayment for re> 
lief cattle issued in 1934 and 1936. These 
cattle came from drought-stricken areas dur¬ 
ing the depression. 

Northern Cheyenne Reservation problems, 
Mr. Standing reporting 

The Northern Cheyenne Tribe some time 
ago borrowed $500,000 from the Government, 
and they in turn loaned this to individual 
Indians to purchase cattle. The difficulty 
was that they could not get started because 
the loans were so small that they could not 
sufficiently increase their herds. This year 
the Indian Bureau Is now collecting what 
the tribe owes to the Government. “We tried 
to ask for an extension many times before 
the money came due, but we were always 
refused." They must now have their money 
or take back the stock. At least 1,800 head 
of cattle will be taken back in the next 6 
years, which works a hardship on the tribe as 
they will not be able to build up the herd in 
time to save some for their own use. Many 
Indian boys are fighting In Korea for their 
land and for their freedom. We will fight 
here shoulder to shoulder until we get what 
we want. We must fight for our freedom or 
we shall forever be wards of the Govern¬ 
ment." 

Rocky Boy Reservation problems, Joe 
Cochrane reporting 

The Landless Indians have such poor land 
that it la Impossible for the people there to 
make a living. As a result they have people 
all over the State of Montana who are doing 
odd jobs in order to make a living. They 
have some boys who should be graduated 
from high school and who are still In the 
seventh and eighth grades. This Is a white 
man’s problem as It cannot be handled by 
the reservation. 


Untom iftOittn prpiblem$» Hr, 9«igrtd 
• ' ! ‘ raportnif - ■ 

Be tkprsssed the deelr* to gei tdgstber 
and threih out the probhnfie and arrtvt at 
some definite deolsloiu. 

Es thanked Qotamof Bonner and ICtsa 
Oondem and the rest of the nem-ladlan peo¬ 
ple who have giten their time and effort to 
hedp the Indians to find a better way of life. 
Sttmmary of uftemoon AieeuetioM, Robert 
YetuuetaiU Orom Reeorwtion 
Mr. Robert TeUowtail eummaneed the 
afternoon diseussions in a very able manner. 
His remarks centered around the following 
Ideas: 

Indian aflalrs oome within the jwlsdlctlQax 
Of Congress to handle in a legislative man¬ 
ner. but Congarest is restricted In abrogating 
rights which belong to the Indians. These 
statements were quoted from decisions of the 
supreme Court, tm Indian Service has tiad 
86 oommlsslonsra all of them selected on 
the basis of political patronage. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs la not subjected io court 
review so the problem of the Indian beoomse 
mitlrely political. The rl^ts of the Indian 
are based upon our “Megna Carta.*^ es ex- 
preeaedln: (1> lleoUratlon of Xndependenosi 
(2) ConaUtutkm; (8) BUI of fiUgi^; (4) At¬ 
lantic OhartMr; <S) “four freedoms.” The 
tndUb wee here before the white man and 
Is included In the phrase “all perions" as 
expressed in the fourteenth amendment. 

DINHES UlXrmQ, 7 P. M.. 8ANQUVT SOOK, 
PLACea HOTCL, JUNE SE. ISSl 

The dinner was served by the Placer Hotel 
at a charge of $2 per plate. There were 69 
people present at the banquet. Miss Mary M. 
Condon presided very graciously as todst- 
mlstress at this first Indian affairs ban¬ 
quet. The music was tumlshed by Mrs. Big 
Berg of Helena, and the principal addresses 
were given by Hon. John W. Bonner and 
Justice N. B. Johnson. Chiefs Iron Pipe, 
Last Star, Buffalo Hide, all dressed In full 
Indian costumes sang the Blackfeet Welcome 
Song. Several impromptu speakers ex¬ 
pressed the feeling of the group In words 
of praise to Miss Condon and Governor Bon¬ 
ner for their interest and support of this 
first Indian affairs conference, justice John¬ 
son spoke very eloquently of how the Indian 
must proceed to accomplish the solution of 
his problems. He offered the services of the 
National Congress of American Indians In 
support of their program. 

SATUROAT, JUNE 83 , IBSl, 9 A. M. 

The conference and delegates met In 
groups for making recommendations for a 
program of procedures In the solution of the 
problems confronting the Montana Indians. 

Each section had a leader, a recorder, and 
a summarlzer: 

The groups met as follows: 

Education: Mies Mary M. Condon, leader, 
room 84, Mitchell Building. 

Employment: Mr. M Joe Miller, leader, 
first fioor, Mitchell Building. 

Health: Mrs Henrietta Crockett, leader, 
room 168, third floor, Mitchell Building. 

Welfare problems: Mrs Dorothy Cassutt, 
leader, senate chamber, Capitol Building. 

Veteran problems; Mr. Forrest Gerard, 
leader, committee room 826A. 

Federal relations, treaties, claims, land: 
Mr. Felix Cohen, leader. Governor’s reception 
room. 

Public works, economic, and business 
problems: Mr. Dave Higgins, leader, house 
chamber. 

Landless Indians; Senator Phillips, leader, 
committee room 325B. 

THIRD OENEBAL SESSION, 1 P. M., JtTNE 83, 1651, 
HOUSE CHAMBERS 

House chamber, third fioor. State Capitol 
Building. Miss Mary M. Condon, presiding. 

Education, employment, health, welfare, 
veterans' problems, Federal relations, treaties, 
claims, land, public works, economic and 


buitaeii tfwdM Xadnghe„ teeiBba 

were Oh the AfiMMift. 

Mr. Peihbiinh made a tnotUffi tiiat «h mtin- 
towtlons be made from the floor, it wee 
seeonded by Mr. BlgghM. ho dieduselon 
lowed, the snotlon wee oanled^ 

Judge jbhikBoii wut i&trodueed. m B«t4 
that there would be a meeting of the Na¬ 
tional Oongresi of the Ameriean ladleiiB at; 
St. Paul, Mliin., in the Lowry Motel on July 
94-27. 1981. Be said that there would be a 
Oovemars’ interstate Ootmcil meeting at the 
same thne. la oaae anyone wimte to go. he 
should write, 202 Dupont Circle Building. 
Washington, D. o., Ruth Bronson, seeretary. 
OongrsM of American Indians. 

3*Ae landless Indians 

The Undieet Indians report was given by 
Mr. Belgard, of Helena. Mr. Joe Xkieone had 
wired hla regrets that he could not be present 
to give the report on the landlasi Indians. 
Some of the problems that confront them 
am; 

Rehabilitation of landlew Indians heads 
the list. If this program eters earrieil out It 
would mean a great deal lb heiplx^ landless 
Zndiani be better taxpayers In .Monbi^ 
Many landiassindiatts that are on relief 
and reoetving aid m varloiie waya wotild' be^ 
oome lell-aufflclent. Another inbbMih' M 
education. We feel that the progrim of re¬ 
habilitation and educatiou must ba.cobtid* 
ered together. There Is much improvement 
to be made In education. These ohHdrsa 
must have the highest quality of education 
in order to compete in our way of Ilfs. Mr. 
Belgard said that he hoped that the landieas 
Indians can establish themselves eo that they 
can take a place In society and become use¬ 
ful taxpayers like everyone else. 

Mr. Belgard read his resolutlona and made 
a Tnotion that the resolutions of the landless 
Indians be accepted; the motion was sec¬ 
onded by Mr. Pamburm; no discussion fol¬ 
lowed. and the motion carried. 

The landless Indians presented a charter 
that showed that they were organlxed as a 
legal unit. 

Mrs B. M. PhUlips, senator from Pbililpa 
County, told of her long experiences with 
the landless Indians and urged rehabllita- 
ttoii so that they could become contributing 
citizens. 

Montana Landless Indians’ Resolution 

“Be it resolved, That there be conveyed to 
the Congress of the United States, through 
the Montana Representatives In Congress, 
that It is the feeling of this couiorence that 
Senate bill 743, now pending before Congress 
for the rehabilitation of the landless Indians 
of Montana, be enacted into law, and that 
this resolution be accompanied by Montana 
Senate Joint Memorial No. 1. setting forth 
the conditions and clrcumBtatices of the 
Montana landless Indians, Introduced by 
Senator Mrs B. M. Phillips, and adopted by 
the Thirty-second Legislative Assembly of 
Montana,” 

Resolution of Protest 

"Whereas that certain strip of land bought 
In the vicinity of Great Palls, described as 
follows, blocks 14, 15. 22, Sun River Pork 
addition in the NVa of section 9. T, 20N,, R. 
3E. p m. Montana, containing some 40 acres 
or more purchased for the purpose and use 
of landless Indians residing In Great Falls, 
and such land would be utilized by said 
Indians for subsistence, gardening, and 
building homes: be it 

"Resolved. That we. known as the landless 
Indians, protest any action to be taken for 
the sale of said land; and be It further 

"Resolved, That the land in question be 
utilized for the purpose for which it was 
bought." 

Montana Landless Indians Resolution of 
Thanks 

"Whereas our great and humane govemort 
the Honorable John W. Bonner, has expreseel 
deep Interest in us and has encouraged us to 
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organiae, to study our problems, and to take 
action, and 

“Whereas Senator (Mrs.) B. U. Phillips has 
worked tirelessly and voluntarily without 
compensation In our behalf, and 
’’Whereas we recognized Miss Mary M. Con¬ 
don, State superintendent of public Instruc¬ 
tion. and her wonderful assistants, as having 
played a great part In making this conference 
a success: Now. therefore, be It 
"JHesolved, That the Montana landless In¬ 
dians are deeply appreciative and tender this 
expression of their most sincere thanks and 
gratitude.” 

Mr. Henry Little Dog, spoke briefly that he 
and his friends Bert Ear Bings opposed the 
Higgins resolutions. 

Public works, economic and business prob¬ 
lems, Mr, Lave Higgins, leader and aum- 
marizcr 

Mr. Biggins read bis resolutions regard¬ 
ing public works, economic and business 
problems. He made a motion that his reso¬ 
lutions be accepted. It was seconded by Mr, 
Sharpe, no discussion followed and the mo¬ 
tion was carried. 

“Whereas there are vast amounts of lands 
on the reservations that may be In agricul¬ 
ture status by improving and extending exist¬ 
ing road facilities; and 
“Whereas existing reservation roads are 
used primarily as farm to market roads: and 
“Whereas the existing roads programs on 
Indian reservations have been receiving in- 
sufBclent funds to properly maintain and im¬ 
prove such roads; and 
“Whereas roads, trails, and bridges Into 
forest areas have long been neglected by 
reason of lack of funds, thus creating serious 
conditions with respect to Are hazards, dry 
rot and bug kill, with such timber products 
being critically needed for defense purposes; 
and 

“Whereas the improving and expanding of 
roads, trails, and bridges to promote employ¬ 
ment being a critical factor on the Montana 
reservations: Now, therefore, be it 
^'Resolved, That we hereby respectfully re¬ 
quest immediate attention and increased 
Federal appropriations on respective Montana 
Indian reservations through appropriate 
State channels In order to alleviate the con¬ 
dition above mentioned; be It further 
"Resolved, That Federal appropriations be 
Increased tor soil conservation on the reserva¬ 
tions through the proper S.ate channels to 
take care of flood control and drainage falling 
In the category of soil conservation." 

The matter of the present credit regula¬ 
tions governing revolving credit funds on the 
reservations, and the securing of loans from 
existing loan agencies without the necessity 
of following the credit manual was discussed 
by the committee. The committee unani¬ 
mously decided in favor of presenting this in 
the general session. 

Committee report on Federal relations, 
treaties, claims, lands, Mr. Felix Cohen, 
leader 

Mr. Felix Cohen, leader of the Federal re¬ 
lations, treaties, claims, and land, said that 
there were so many resolutions that they bad 
been divided Into sections. Mr. Jim Arch¬ 
dale read his resolutions and made a motion 
that they be accepted. This was seconded by 
Mr. Higgins, there was no discussion and 
the motion was carried. In the same section 
Mr. McDonald read his resolutions, one deal¬ 
ing with Irrigation problems, and the other 
dealing with the repayment of cattle. He 
made a motion that his resolutions be ac¬ 
cepted. This motion was seconded by Mrs. 
Schultz, no discussion followed and the mo¬ 
tion was carried. Eneas Grand jo read his 
resolutions and made a motion that his reso¬ 
lutions be accepted. This motion was sec¬ 
onded by Mr. Main, no discussion followed 
and the motion carried. 


Mr. Felix Cohen read a resolution which 
was presented to him by Mrs. Burgess, he 
made a motion that this resolution be ac¬ 
cepted, no discussion followed and the mo¬ 
tion carried. 

There were more problems that had been 
given to Mr. Cohen, but were not quite ready 
to be voted on, so he made a motion that 
the rest of these problems be given to the 
advisory committee and the coordinator. 
This motion was seconded by Meade Swing- 
ley. no dlscueelon followed and the motion 
carried. 

Resolution To Permit Indian Tribes of 
Montana To Have Pinal Control Over the 
Spending of Their Own Incomes, James 
Archdale, Summarlzer 
“Whereas Indians are now prevented from 
spending their own income without the 
approval of various Government officials and 
cumbersome red tape under section 221.4 and 
221.6 of title 25 of the Code of Federal Begu- 
lations, promulgated by Secretary of the In¬ 
terior many decades ago, and other similar 
regulations applicable both to individual 
and to tribal income; and 
“Whereas this denial of the right of In¬ 
dians to spend their own money, destroys 
Indian initiative and prevents Indians from 
learning through experience how to handle 
their economic problems and is contrary to 
American principles; and 
“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Montana In House Memorial No. 6 has re- 
qiiested the Secretary of the Interior and 
Congress of the United States to abolish all 
such controls over the right of Indians to 
spend their own money; and 

“Whereas the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs advised the Governor’s Interstate 
Indian Conference in 1950 that these con¬ 
trols had been abolished with respect to 
Individual funds; and 
“Whereas the Indian Bureau In 1D48, 1049, 
and 1950 agreed to support legislation giving 
tribes the right to spend their own tribal 
Income without bureau supervision; and 
"Whereas Senators Murxat and Ecton have 
Introduced a bill to grant the tribes of Mon¬ 
tana the right to spend their own tribal In¬ 
come without bureau supervision (8. 745), 
and similar bills have been introduced by 
Congressman MANsmcLn (H. B. 2124) and by 
Congremman D’Bwabt (H. B. 1936); and 
“Whereas we have been advised that the 
Indian Bureau is opposing this legislation 
despite their previous pledges and promises: 
Now, therefore be it 

"Resolved, That we respectfully tirge the 
Secretary of the Interior to eliminate all 
controls which restrict the right of Indians 
to spend their own funds, and that the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior overrule the Indian 
Bureau and give his support to the legisla¬ 
tion sponsored by Senators Muxrav and 
EcTOM and Congressmen D’Ewart and Mamtb- 
ITELD, giving the tribes of Montana final con¬ 
trol over the spending of their own Income.” 
Resolution on Leasing Land, James Arcbdale, 
Summarlzer 

“Whereas the Commissioner of Indian Af¬ 
fairs reported to the governor’s Interstate 
Indian conference In 1950 that the Indian 
Bureau was abolishing Its paternalistic con¬ 
trol over Indian leasing and was allowing 
Indians to lease thslr own lands and receive 
their own rentals: and 
“Whereas notwithstanding this statement, 
the Indians of Montana are still being de¬ 
nied the right to lease their own lauds and 
receive their own rentals and are being 
threatened that unless they sign over pow¬ 
ers of attorney to the superintendents they 
will be denied all rights to get any income 
from their own property; and 
“Whereas the result of Indian Bureau 
control over leases Is to inject delays and 
obstacles that drastically reduce Indian in¬ 
come and destre^ Indian Initiative and gives 


opportunity for corruption and Influence to 
Bureau employees: and 

“Whereas the so-called conservation pur¬ 
poses cited by the Indian Bureau to justify 
perpetuating its controls could be much 
better cared for by Montana State or county 
conservation officials; and 

“Whereas the Montana Legislature has 
protested against the Interference by the 
Indian Bureau with the right of Indians 
to lease their own lands: Now, therefore, 
be it 

"Resolved, That we appeal to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior to rescind all regula¬ 
tions which prevent Indians from leasing 
their own land, individual or tribal, and re¬ 
ceiving the rentals from this land, subject 
to any obligations which the Indians may 
owe by reason of having pledged rentals in 
payment of any debt." 

Resolution on Irrigation, Cattle Repayment. 

Mr. Walter McDonald, Summarlzer 

"Whereas the Indians on several reserva¬ 
tions in Montana are not permitted to use 
their own water for irrigation purposes un¬ 
less the O. and M. charge is paid In advance; 
and 

“Whereas the Billings area office has re¬ 
fused to follow the act of Congress (26 U. S. 
Code, Sec. 385) providing for reimbursement 
of O. and M. bills that have been assessed 
against Indian land where water has never 
been used, and 

“Further, individual Indians who own 
land have been unjustly charged for bills 
that the Indian Bureau should have col¬ 
lected from the lessee, now. therefore, we 
urge: 

“1. The Secretary of Interior to cancel 
charges on lands that cannot be irrigated. 

“2. To cancel charges that the Indian 
Bureau should have collected from the lessee, 
and 

“3. Instruct the Billings area office to abide 
by the act of Congress that gives Indians 
the right to water delivery free of charge 
where the Indians do not have adequate 
funds to pay for such delivery.” 

Resolution on Cattle Repayment, Mr. Walter 
McDonald. Biunmarizer 

“Whereas in the early thirties the United 
States Government transferred drought- 
stricken cattle known as BRA cattle and ID 
cattle to several reservations in Montana; 
and 

“Whereas these cattle were purchased on 
an emergency recovery act at a price ranging 
from about $12 to $22; and 

“Whereas these cattle were meant for the 
use and benefit of the Indians of Montana; 
and 

“Whereas the Department of Interior has 
recalled these cattle in kind or money on 
the reservations of Montana at the prices 
set by appraisers at $130 on the Flathead and 
$110 on the Blackfeet and various prices on 
different reservations: Now, therefore, be It 

"Resolved, That we urge the Department of 
Interior to accept the same purchase price 
on the cattle that was used when the cattle 
were bought in the early thirties; and be it 
further 

"Resolved, That the Department of Interior 
give such extensions of time for repayment 
as may be necessary and justified by the 
circumstances on the various reservations.” 
Resolution on Area Office, Eneos Grandjo, 
Summarlzer 

“Whereas Federal appropriation for the 
benefit of the Indian tribes of Montana and 
other adjacent areas are being diverted by 
the Indian Bureau to pay for the expenses 
of the Billings Indian Bureau area office: 
and 

“Whereas the Billings area office has not 
done any work during the time of Its exist¬ 
ence In any noticeable amount for the ben¬ 
efit of the Indians living on the various In¬ 
dian reservations In Montana, but bas eltbes 
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duplicated or interfered with the necessary 
activities on the Tarious reservations of Mon¬ 
tana and its surrounding areas; and 

“Whereas the Billings area office has taken 
away powers from the superintendents of 
the various reservations, which superin¬ 
tendents are unable or not empowered 
to make decisions which were formerly with¬ 
in the province of the superintendent of the 
particular reservation but such matters are 
sent with the recommendations of the su¬ 
perintendent to the Billings area office where 
decisions are delayed to the detriment of the 
Indians living on such reservations, and such 
Billings area office acts, in most instances, 
as a road block and a time waster In getting 
matters from the superintendent of the 
particular reservation to the proper officials 
In Washington, D. C., and such area director 
and area office does not assume any re¬ 
sponsibilities of officials In Washington. 
D. C, so as to decentralize powers as origi¬ 
nally Intended: Now therefore, be It 

^'Resolved, That representatives of the 
Montana tribes of Indians in conference as¬ 
sembled In Helena, Mont., at the first all- 
Indian conference respectfully petition the 
Congress of the United States to abolish 
the Billings area office and to abolish the 
useless Jobs maintained by that office and 
that the personnel employed in such useless 
Jobs be separated from the Federal payroll, 
and that the savings resulting from such 
action be used for the beneficial purposes 
Intended by the Congress of the United 
States to aid the Indians in reaching eco¬ 
nomic self-sufficiency: be It further 

••Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the congressional delegates from 
the State of Montana and to the proper con¬ 
gressional committees dealing with the In¬ 
dian affairs and appropriations therefor, and 
to the proper Federal bureaus and depart¬ 
ments.” 

Veterans Committee—Forrest Gerard, leader; 

Stei>e DeMers, summarizer; Meade Swings 

ley, recorder 

The following recommendations have been 
approved and passed upon in this section: 

1. That this committee endorse the bill 
now in Congress for the repeal of the Indian 
liquor law. 

2. That we recommend an amendment to 
the present trust patent laws on the Indian 
land which will permit Indian veteran wards 

. to submit their land as security for a G1 loan 
by an approved lender under guaranty loans 
for veterans. 

3. Tliat we strike out that portion of the 
Wheeler-Howard Act which states, “at the 
discretion of the Superintendent,” and 
change that part of the sentence to read, “to 
appear before a Federal Judge and leave It 
to his decision as to the competency of the 
Indian ward involved.” 

4 That Korean war veterans have the 
same benefits and privileges as veterans of 
World War II. 

5 That the United States Government rec¬ 
ognize the landless Indian veterans as legal 
citizens of the United States, to enjoy all 
other privileges as all other Indian veterans 
as to loans, education, etc. 

6 That the Congress of the United States 
be urged to enact appropriate legislation to 
permit veterans who did not themselves take 
advantage of the OI bill of rights because 
Of family responstbiiitles. business reasons, or 
because they had already acquired their edu¬ 
cation prior to entry into the Armed Forces, 
to pass on such benefits in the same amounts 
as such veteran would have been entitled to 
himself, to one or more of his children In 
such prorated amounts as he or his widow 
might choose. 

Mr. DeMers moved the adoption of his 
report of the veterans committee, which 
was seconded by Mr. McDonald. There was 
no disouBsion and the motion carried. 


Governor Bonner had to leave, and before 
he left he thanked the people for attending. 
Governor Bonner felt that a lot of work had 
been accomplished and a great deal of inter¬ 
est was shown at the conference. He said 
he would take these resolutions to the Gov¬ 
ernors’ interstate council. 

There are no funds to hire a coordinator: 
we must get the legislature to appropriate 
money for a salary. We need someone to 
help the Indians. We are just starting to 
move along In this work. Gov. John W. 
Bonner asked Mr. Bergan to take on this 
extra work. He thought an Indian would 
take the Job, but at the present time he 
could see no one that could qualify better 
for this Job than Mr. Bergan. Mr. Arcbdale 
felt that Mr. Bergan was well qualified. Mr. 
Meade Swlngley spoke highly of Mr. Bergan 
and felt sure that Mr. Bergan could do a 
fine Job. 

Nominations were open for an Indian co¬ 
ordinator. A motion was made by Mr, 
Archdale and seconded by Mr. Bwlngley that 
Mr. Bergan be appointed as a coordinator of 
Indian allaira for a year and a halt. There 
being no further nominations, the motion 
was carried. 

Mr. Pambrum made a motion that all the 
various reservations and the landless Indians 
choose two delegates to be on the advisory 
board to assist the coordinator and help 
make resolutions. These two people can be 
elected in any manner the tribal council 
desires. At the advisory meetings there 
would be only one voting delegate from each 
reservation. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Couture. There was no further dis¬ 
cussion and the motion carried. 

Governor Bonner left the conference to 
attend another meeting. 

Welfare committee, Mrs. Dorothy Cassutt, 
leader 

Mrs. Irgens read the recommendations 
concerning welfare problems; she made a 
motion that these resolutions be accepted. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Barrett; no 
discussion followed and the motion carried. 

Federal level; 

1. To provide Federal funds for rehabili¬ 
tation loans at a reasonable rate of interest 
and sufficient amounts to meet the needs of 
the family. 

2. Authorization for a housing program 
that will encourage integration of our In¬ 
dian citizens. 

3. To support a vocational education pro¬ 
gram that will equip Indian youth to take 
suitable Jobs. 

4. Establishment of a scholarship program 
to provide higher education for promsing • 
Indians. 

S To accord Indians equal opportunity for 
responsible positions In the Indian Service. 

6. To establish the policy of placing Indian 
children in public schools in the direction of 
normal transition, thereby ultimately re¬ 
ducing and eliminating boarding schools 
particularly for younger children. 

7. To urge the Indian Service to make in¬ 
creasing use of the machinery of the John- 
son-O'Malley Act so that agreements may 
be made for services of health, education, law 
and order, agriculture, and relief to be dis¬ 
pensed by one State agency so that Indians 
will cease to feel that they are a minority 
group but are a part of the body politic with 
all the rights, privileges, and responslbiUties 
of that citizenship. 

8. Extension for 2 years of that time for 
filing Indian claims which expires August 
13, 1951. 

9. Repeal of discriminatory liquor laws. 

State level: 

1. Cooperate and support the State coordi¬ 
nator plan. ♦ 

a. Educate the public toward a better un¬ 
derstanding of Indian affars through the fa¬ 
cilities of the press, radio, clubs, and other 
organizations interested In Indian welfare. 
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and to promote more community interest to 
break down existing barriers that may be 
found. 

8. Set up public works programs. 

4. Encourage education in the broadest 
sense: (a) adult education; (b) educate chil¬ 
dren for useful citizenship: (c) make known 
to Indian youth opportunities for higher 
education, such as scholarships. 

6. To promote health services with spe¬ 
cial attention to mental health. 

6. To repeal discriminatory laws. 

7. To actively seek services to which In¬ 
dians are eligible. 

8. To make known to Indians their right 
to appeal with regard to social-security 
benefits. 

Health committee, Mrs. Henrietta Crockett, 

leader; Mrs. Vina Chattin, summarieer 

Port Belknap Indian Reservation. Mra. 
Julia Schultz: “Inasmuch as there is only 
one doctor to provide medical service to both 
Port Belknap and Rocky Boy Indian Reser¬ 
vations, a distance of 100 miles between, 
that the salary of the doctor is Inadequate, 
that the hospital has only 30 beds, that there 
is no home for the aged; It is therefore re¬ 
quested that an additional doctor be placed 
on the hospital staff at Fort Belknap, and 
an additional appropriation be granted by 
the Government to increase the salaries of 
the doctors and for other hospital facUitlea 
and that other provisions be made lor medi¬ 
cal care of the landless Indians, since the 
Fort Belknap Hospital does not have the 
facilities to care for them, and that a home 
be provided for the aged, with adequate staff 
for same.” 

Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation, 
Mr. Rufus Wallowing: “Inasmuch as the hos¬ 
pital on the Cheyenne Indian Reservation 
has been closed for some time, there is a 
dire need that there be hospital facilities 
for the Cheyenne Indiana since the Crow 
Hospital is inadequate to core for the Chey¬ 
ennes too. It Is requested that the Cheyenne 
Hospital be reopened and a staff provided to 
operate the hospital, also that a home be 
provided for the aged. A resolution to the 
effect that the hospital be reopened la pre¬ 
sented herewith." 

Port Peck Indian Reservation, Mr. Dave 
Johnson: “Inasmuch as there la evidence of 
lack of proper medical attention provided by 
the medical staff of the Port Peck Hospital, 
and the hospital facilities are Inadequate, it 
IB requested that a complete Investlgatioa 
be made of the present medical service pro¬ 
vided by the Fort Peck Hospital, that the 
need for another hospital be Investigated, 
that additional appropriation be granted for 
better hospital care and facilities be granted 
and that a home for the aged be provided." 

Flathead Indian Reservation, Mr. Jess 
Couture: “Inasmuch as the tribe haa been 
paying for all hospitalization costs and trans¬ 
portation costs to other hospitals, which the 
tribe cannot continue to do and remain self- 
supporting and Inasmuch as the present doc¬ 
tor is unqualified or inadequate to fill the 
position, it is requested that the Govern¬ 
ment assume the cost of hospitalization, 
transportation to other hospitals, that one 
doctor now employed at the Holy Family 
Hospital in fit. Ignatius, Mont., be replaced 
by a new. better-qualified doctor, that Dr. 
Mathews be replaced, and that a home for 
the aged be provided by using the old hos¬ 
pital at the Dixon Agency, with a field nurse 
to keep in contact with the old people for 
medical attention.” 

Blackfeet Indian Reservation, Mra. Vina 
Chattin: “Inasmuch as there are many old 
people on the reservation without children 
to care for them and without adequate funds 
to take care of their living expenses and med¬ 
ical care, and inasmuch as the Blackfeet Hos¬ 
pital is not equipped to care tor old people 
for indefinite periods of time, it Is requested 
that a home be provided to care for the aged 
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BlAckreet ludiana, with a staff nurse, that 
the home be placed In Browning, in town 
where it wlU be easily accessible. This re¬ 
quest Is urgent and requires immediate 
attention." 

Besolution Providing for a Home for the 
Aged on Every Indian Reservation in Mon¬ 
tana 

"Whereas at the present time, there are 
no facilities on any Indian reservation in 
Montana for care of old people; and 

‘Whereas Inadequate care of the aged 
creates a health problem because of inade¬ 
quate funds and lack of hospital facilities 
to provide this care In hospitals; and 

“Whereas the Income to these old Indian 
people Is Insufficient to care for their liv¬ 
ing expenses and medical needs; and 

“Whereas the same condition exists on 
each Indian reservation in Montana: Be it 
“Resolved by the Montana Indians in con- 
ference assembled at Helena on this 23d day 
o1 June 1951. That they hereby petition and 
urge the Btxreau of Indian Affairs, the Office 
of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Congress to forthwith appropriate and set 
aside the money necessary to provde nec¬ 
essary homes for the aged with necessary 
staff on each Indian reservation in Montana. 
In order that the health and welfare of 
the said aged Indian people on the reser¬ 
vations In Montana may be taken care of 
and that these people may be spared the 
unnecessary risks of life now forced upon 
them by the Government through the Bu¬ 
reau of Indian Affairs without these facil¬ 
ities for care of the aged Indian people on 
the Montana reservations." 

Resolution Providing for the Staffing and 
Operation of the Cheyenne Indian Hos¬ 
pital at Lame Deer, Mont. 

"Whereas there is at the Cheyenne Indian 
Agency at Lame Deer, Mont., a complete 
aovernment-bullt hospital unit which has 
been abandoned; and 
"Whereas the Cheyenne Indians arc In 
dire need for the opening and Immediate 
use of this hospital; and 
“Whereas they are now and have been 
since abandonment forced to take their sick 
to the Crow Indian Agency Hospital which 
is 80 miles distant from the eastern end 
of the Cheyenne Indian Reservation; and 
“Whereas the said Cheyenne tribe from 
every moral consideration should no longer 
be allowed to continue to go along without 
this most urgent and necessary health pro¬ 
tection activity; and 

“Whereas the Crow Agency Hospital is and 
has always been overcrowded In caring for 
the health needs of the Crows, and is in no 
position to take on the extra burden of car¬ 
ing for the patients from the Cheyenne 
Indian Agency; and 

“Whereas on account of this great dis¬ 
tance several Cheyenne Indians have died 
enroute to the said Crow Hospital in emer¬ 
gency cases; and 

"Whereas in the winter months when the 
temperature is down below the 20 degree 
level such trips are most hard on sick 
patients, and in labor cases several cases 
of near births enroute have happened; and 
"Whereas the Government by treaty and 
other obligations both moral and legal is 
committed to perform this kind of duty 
toward the Cheyenne Tribe: So, now, there¬ 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Montana Indians in 
conference assembled at Helena on this 22d 
day of June 1951, That they hereby petition 
KDd urge the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
QfflLoe of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Congress to forthwith appropriate and 
set aside the money necessary to again re¬ 
open the said Lame Deer Indian Hospital 
In order that the health demands of the said 
Cheyenne Indians may be met and their peo¬ 
ple be spared the unnecessary risks of life 
now forced upon them by the Government 


through the Bxireau of Indian Affairs In the 
removal of personnel of their hospital." 

Mrs. Vina Chattln read the resolutions 
dealing with health, and she made a motion 
that these resolutions be accepted, the mo¬ 
tion was seconded by Mr. Dave Higgins, no 
discussion followed and the motion carried. 

Mr. William Smith read the report which 
was drawn up by the group that attended 
the employment section. He made a motion 
that this report be accepted, it was seconded 
by Mr. Couture, no discussion followed and 
the motion carried. 

Recommendations on the panel on employ¬ 
ment, Mr. Joe Miller, leader; Mr. William 

Smith, summarizer 

The panel on employment unanimously 
agrees that— 

1. Indian tribal councils must be urged 
to establish employment committees on 
each of the Indian reservations in the State 
of Montana. 

2. Such employment committees should 
be designed to work with the younger gen¬ 
eration of the Indian population of the 
State of Montana in training such young 
people in the Industrial trades and crafts. 

S. Such committees should work in close 
cooperation and harmony with the Montana 
Employment Service, a department of the 
Dnemployment Compensation Commission 
of Montana, to effect the registration of all 
available workers, both male and female, 
with the employment service, so that the 
Indian population of this State may achieve 
full employment and the State and Nation 
be thereby enriched in all ways. 

4. Whenever work of either a public or 
private nature is to be performed under con¬ 
tract or otherwise on an Indian reservation, 
preference should be given by public or 
private employers to qualified Indian work¬ 
ers living on that reservation 

5. ‘Tribal councils and individual council 
leaders throughout Montana must be urged 
to contact workers with the objective of 
maintaining and developing further high 
standards of performance, punctuality, effi¬ 
ciency, and dependability among Indian 
workers. 

Education, Miss Mary M. Condon, chairman; 

Mr. Walter Morigeau, summariser 

Mr. Morigeau read the report concerning 
education. He made a motion that this 
report be accepted It was seconded by Mrs. 
Burgess and the motion carried. 

The committee on education submits the 
following report of its deliberation the morn¬ 
ing of June 23, 1961, in the form of five rec- 
.ommendatlons: 

1. The United States Indian Service give 
special financial support to vocational train¬ 
ing In high schools to encourage this type 
of training for children of Indian blood. 

2. More emphasis be given to the enforce¬ 
ment or compulsory education laws on In¬ 
dian reservations. 

3. Indian education reimbursement should 
be given for all children of Indian blood 
without restriction to the one-fourth de¬ 
gree of blood that Is used at present. 

4. Indian children should be admitted to 
public schools on the same basts as other 
children without dlsoriminatlon of any kind. 

6. The United States Indian Service should 
make the education of Indian children a 
long-term project with more emphasis on 
higher education than at present. This will 
give the young children of Indian blood 
better opportunities to fit into the Ameri¬ 
can stream of life. 

The following is a slogan Thomas Main 
of Fort Belknap. Mont., offered as a state¬ 
ment of Indian position on Federal and 
State relations: ^ 

•‘nETHEBSO TO rBSSOAL LAW, NOT TTJBXnBO XiOOSK 
AND NOT CBOKXD DOWN 

"In the word tether we can spell out some¬ 
thing positive that we stand for: 

"T Is for time that edeb tribe needs to 
figure out its program of change. 


“fi is lor education for our young people 
who will have to live the new way. 

"T la for Tribal Council Rights guaranteed 
by Federal law. 

"H Is for home base—a guaranty that our 
reservation homes will always be ours. 

“E Is for economic planning by Indians 
which will guarantee our tribal assets and 
our own administration. 

“R Is for reform needed by both Indians 
and whites. We will Improve in our re¬ 
sponsibility toward each other as we keep 
in mind our responsibility to God and His 
laws. 

Mr. Dave Higgins read a resolution deal¬ 
ing with the Governors’ Conference and the 
Inter-Councll on Indian Affairs. Mrs. Bur¬ 
gess made a motion that this resolution be 
adopted, It was seconded by Mrs. Schultz, 
the motion carried. 

“Whereas the Governors’ Conference at 
White Sulphur Springs, Va.. in 1950 adopted 
a resolution to the effect that the problems 
of the Indians of the United States were 
also problems of the Governors' Conference; 
and 

“Whereas and also at the Governors’ Con¬ 
ference at St. Paul, Minn., 17 States In¬ 
cluding Montana Joined In the formation 
of an Inter-Councll on Indian Affairs which 
engaged in the discussions of the adminis¬ 
tration of the affairs of the Indians and final¬ 
ly reached agreement on five proposals pre¬ 
sented to the Congress which proposals are 
as follows to wit: 

“1 Repeal of the Federal law prohibiting 
sale of liquor to Indians. 

"2. Authorization for a housing program 
that will encourage Integration of our In¬ 
dian citizens 

“3. Extension for 2 years of the time for 
filing Indian claims, which is due to expire 
August 13, 1951. 

“4. Provisions for a vocational education 
program that will equip Indians to take suit¬ 
able Jobs. 

“6. Establishment of a scholarship program 
that will enable promising Indian students, 
without the necessary funds to obtain higher 
education. 

“Whereas the representatives of 22,000 In¬ 
dians of the State of Montana being met in 
conference at Helena, Mont., on the 22d and 
23d day of June, 1051, in a review of the 
administration of their affairs by Washing¬ 
ton, and other matters in relation thereto by 
the State of Montana do hereby adopt pro¬ 
posals numbers 1 to 5 adopted at the St. 
Paul Conference of 17 States, together with 
the following proposals, numbers 6 to 11, 
to wit' 

"6. To permit rehabilitation loans v;ith 
a reasonable rate of Interest from various 
sources for the purpose of enabling dcLerv- 
Ing Indians to become self-sufficient. 

“7 A program of public works such as roi.ds 
on Indian reservations to provide Improve¬ 
ments and employment on these xcseiva- 
tlons. 

“8 Abolishment of discriminations. 

“9. A vigorous program to help the In¬ 
dian veteran so that there will be no doubt 
that he has the same rights and privileges 
as other veterans. 

“10. Coordinated effort to give the Indians 
the same rights as other citizens. 

"11. Recognition by Congress of landless 
Indians and a program of rehabilitation. 

"Whereas the Indians of Montana in con¬ 
ference at the State Capital of Montana these 
22d and 23d days of June 1961, do hereby 
officially adopt the St. Paul Conference pro¬ 
posals, numbers 1 to 6 as herein set forth, 
together with the proposals above recom¬ 
mended, numbers 6 to 11; and do further 
hereby recommend to His Excellency, the 
Governor of Montana, that he do everything 
In his power to see to It that the wishes of 
the Indians of Montana be conveyed to the 
National Organization of the Governors* 
Conference of the United States and the 
Congress of the United States to do all with- 
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In their reepective powers to write Into law 
the said 11 proposals herein above set forth. 

“Done at a State-wide convention of the 
Indians of Montana at Helena, Mont., these 
22d and 23d days of June 1951.” 

Hon. N. B. Johnson was thanked once more 
for attending the conference on Indian af¬ 
fairs and speaking so effectively on Indian 
problems and lending bis prestige to the 
conference. 

Miss Condon Introduced Mr. Bergan, the 
coordinator for Indian Affairs. 

There being no further business, Mr. Cou¬ 
ture made a motion that the meeting be ad¬ 
journed, it was seconded by Mr. Higgins, the 
motion was carried. 

JuLT 29, 1851. 

Gov, John W. Bonneb, 

Helena, Mont. 

Dear govcrnou: I want to again express 
my appreciation for the many courtesies 
extended to me while In Helena. It was a 
pleasure to meet you and to meet with your 
State officials, especially the chief Justice of 
your supreme court. 

The result of the Indian conference was 
moat heartening and gratifying. The re¬ 
sponse of the Indians and the cooperation 
they gave you In working out the purposes of 
the conference was remarkable, It was a 
milestone in the progress of the Indians of 
Montana, and I hope that they will take 
advantage of the good graces tendered them 
by the non-Indian citizens of Montana 
through you os Governor, 

However, I believe it will be necessary to 
conduct some meetings on the reservations 
among the full-blood Indians to educate 
them and acquaint them with the alms and 
purposes back of this movement While 
there was absolute harmony among those 
Indians present, there were a few who had 
some misgivings and entertained the Idea 
that the State was endeavoring to take over 
all the functions of the Federal Government, 
but through a series of meetings held on the 
reservations, the real purposes of fie con¬ 
ference can be explained. Once the full- 
bloods understand thoroughly what the State 
is trying to do, I feel that they will he whole¬ 
heartedly behind you in the great work you 
have started. 

I do hope that other States with a major 
Indian population will follow your example 
by calling like conferences with a view to¬ 
ward adopting a similar course I talked 
to the head of the welfare department yes¬ 
terday to get his views on the advisability 
of requesting our Governor to call a con¬ 
ference of the Indians of this State. I 
learned from him that certain services in 
regard to welfare now handled by the Fed¬ 
eral Government could well be handled by 
this department. 

I have also learned from the area director 
of the Five Civilized Tribes that the Indian 
Bureau has entered into contracts with the 
State whereby the State will take over all 
the health services heretofore rendered by 
the Indian Bureau and will administer those 
services to the Indians except, of course, 
the three Indian hospitals we have in Okla¬ 
homa. 

I want to take this opportunity to extend 
to you an official invitation to attend the 
eighth annual convention of the National 
Congress of American Indians which will be 
held in St. Paul, Minn., July 24-27, Inclusive¬ 
ly. I would be very happy to have you ap¬ 
pear on our program and speak on any sub¬ 
ject which you think will be of interest to 
the convention. 1 will be glad to arrange 
a date on the program suitable for your 
convenience, and hope that your business 
is so that you can be with tis. 

With all good wishes, I am 
Sincerely, 

N. B. Johnson, 

President, National Congress 

o/ American Indians. 


Senate Joint Memorial 1 
(Introduced by Phillips) 

A Joint memorial of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Mon¬ 
tana to the Congress of the United States 
and to the Honorable James E. Murrat 
and Zalbs N. Ecton, United States Sena¬ 
tors from Montana, and to the Lonorable 
Mike MANsracLo and Wesley A. D'Ewart, 
Representatives in Congress from Montana, 
requesting that Gongreis continue and en¬ 
hance its program of rehabilitation of the 
landless Indians in Montana, known as 
nonwards 

Whereas before World War II the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States has undertaken 
a program of rehabilitating the landless In¬ 
dians in Montana, which program was inter¬ 
rupted by the outbreak of the war and has 
not since been resumed; and 
Whereas many Montana Indians, who for 
the most part reside on the outskirts of 
various cities and towns in the S'^.ate, are Ill- 
fed, 111-clothed, and their living conditions 
are deplorable. In that said Indians do not 
receive the common necessaries of life: Now, 
therefore, be It 

Resolved by the Thirty~second Legislative 
Assembly of Montana of 1951 now in session 
(the Senate and House of Representatives 
concurring) That we do mos'. earnestly pray 
that the Congress of the United States re¬ 
sume and continue an adequate program of 
relief for the nonward Indians, commonly 
known a.i the landless Indians, of Mmtana, 
to the end that said Indians may ultimately 
become self-supporting, end may in the 
meantime not be denied the common neces¬ 
saries of life; be it further 
Resolved, That cop*cs of this memorial be 
transmitted by the secretary of state of 
Montana to the Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Senators and Representa¬ 
tives in Congress from the State of Montana. 

House Joint Memorial 6 
(Introduced by Higgins) 

A memorial to the Congress of the United 
States of America, to the Honorable United 
States Senators Zales N. Ecton and James 
E. Murray, and to tho Honorable Repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress Wesley A D’Ewart 
and Mike Mansfield, and to the Honorable 
Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the In¬ 
terior, requesting that the Eighty-second 
Congress introduce and pass an act elimi¬ 
nating all present discriminatory laws per¬ 
taining to Indians; transfer to the State 
of Montana and Its subdivisions certain 
enumerated activities and tran.sfer fund 
for the purposes of expediting these ac¬ 
tivities 

Whereas the American Indians of Mon¬ 
tana are now subjected to various discrimi¬ 
natory laws and practices administered by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, under which 
our first Americans are denied rights en¬ 
joyed by their fellow-citizens of other races; 
and 

Whereas the continuance of such discrim¬ 
inations is inconsistent with American Ideals 
of democracy, freedom, and equality: and 
Whereas the Indians of Montana have 
pleaded in vain with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for the ending of such discrimina¬ 
tions; Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Montana (the Senate con¬ 
curring), That we respectfully urge that the 
Congress of the United States eliminate, at 
least with respect to the Indians of this 
Btate, all existing Federal laws which dis¬ 
criminate against such Indians, and we spe- 
dflcally recommend as a step in the right 
direction, the prompt enactment of the 
Hou Resolution No. 1936 of the House of 
Representatives of the Eighty-second Con¬ 
gress of the United States; be It further 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior is respectfully urged to see that prom¬ 
ises made by the past four Commissioners of 
Indian Affairs are actually carried out and 
that controls which hinder the right of 
Indian citizens to spend their own money, 
to lease their own lands, to hire their own 
attorneys, and to run their own businesses 
should be promptly eliminated, be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress and 
the Secretary of the Interior, in their re¬ 
spective fields of Jurisdiction, to turn over 
to the State of Montana and its subdivisions 
any of the following activities which, in the 
opinion of the Indian tribes concerned, can 
best be handled under agreements with the 
appropriate State authorities: 

(1) Education; 

(2) The administration of law and order 
(without prejudice to existing Indian 
rights): 

(3) The management of reservation hos¬ 
pitals and health services; 

(4) The maintenance of reservation roads; 

(6) Resource management and agricul¬ 
tural extension work; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress Is respectfully 
requested to authorize the transfer to the 
appropriate State, local, or tribal authori¬ 
ties of funds for any of the foregoing pur¬ 
poses, not in excess of the average funds 
appropriated for such purposes during the 
past 5 years, whenever agreements satisfac¬ 
tory to the tribes concerned and to the 
appropriate State agencies have been con¬ 
cluded; be It further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
forwarded by the secretary of state of the 
State of Montana to the Congress of the 
United States; the Honorable Oscar L Chap¬ 
man, Secretary of the Interior; the Honor¬ 
able Senators Zales N. Ecton and James E. 
Murray. Senators from the Btate of Montana; 
the Honorable Wesley D’Ewart. Congressman 
from the Second Congressional District; and 
the Honorable Mike Mansfield, Congress¬ 
man from the First Congressional District; 
and to each of the Indian tribes of the State 
of Montana. 


iNuiAN Affairs Conference, June 22-28,1961 
A list of the people attending the conven¬ 
tion: Forrest Gerard, Helena, Mont., Black- 
feet Reservation: K. W. Bergan, Helena, 
Mont., guest; Mary M Condon, Helena, Mont., 
guest; Mrs. B. M. Phillips, Landusky, Mont., 
landless Indian; Prank Bellmore, Plains, 
Mont., Flathead Reservation; Arthur L. Swan, 
Arlee. Mont, Flathead Reservation; Joseph 
Ironpipe, Browning, Mont., Blackfeet Reser¬ 
vation; Theodore Last Starr, Browning. 
Mont., Blackfeet Reservation, Bill Buffalo 
Hides, Browning, Mont., Blackfeet Reserva¬ 
tion; Sister Pipe Woman. Hays, Mont. guest; 
Sister Clare, Hays, Mont., guest; George Coch¬ 
ran, Harlem, Mont., Port Belknap Reserva¬ 
tion; David Johnson, Poplar, Mont., Port 
Peck Reservation; Mrs. David Johnson, Pop¬ 
lar, Mont., Port Peck Reservation; Gwendlyn 
Mall, Helena, Mont., guest; George J. Fox. 
Hays. Mont., Fort Belknap Reservation; An¬ 
drew Gray, Lodge Pole, Mont., Port Belknap 
Reservation: Thomas Main, Harlem. Mont., 
Port Belknap Reservation; Lorena Burgess. 
Perma, Mont., Flathead Reservation; William 
C. Knorr, Wolf Point, Mont., Fort Peck Reser¬ 
vation; Mrs. Dolly Akers, Wolf Point, Mont., 
Fort Peck Reservation; William R. Smith, 
Oswego, Mont., Asslnlboine; Mrs. Hen¬ 
rietta Crockett. Helena, Mont., guest; Mrs. 
Julia Schulz. Dodson, Mont, Fort Belknap 
Reservation; Mrs. Vina Chattin, Browning, 
Mont., Blackfeet Beservatlon; Joe Jackson, 
Oswego, Mont., Asslnlboine; Edward Bel- 
gard, Helena, Mont., landless Indiana: Violet 
Belgard, Helena, Mont., landless Indians; 
Jerry Thumm, Great Falls, Tenth Avenue 
8W.. landless Indians; Helen Thumm, Great 
Falls, Mont., landless Indians: Henry Arch¬ 
dale, Oswego, Mont., Assinibiiine; Ralph 
Wing, Poplar, Mont., Fort Peck Reservation; 
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Elnora Bangs, Helena, Mont., landless In¬ 
dians: Joseph Brown, Browning, Mont., 
Blacfcfeet Reservation; Bay Doore, Browning, 
Mont., Blackfeet Reservation; Stun New- 
toreast. Browning, Mont. Blackteet Reserva¬ 
tion; Henry Little Dog, Browning. Mont.. 
Blaclcfeet Reservation; Bird Bar Rings, 
Browning, Mont., Blackfeet Reservation; 
George Paxnbrum. Browning, Mont., Black- 
feet Reservation; Cora Ingena, Browning, 
Mont.. Blackfeet Reservation; Eneas Qranjo. 
Ariee, Mont., Flathead Reservation; George 
W. Bogan, Crow Agency, Mont., Crow Reser¬ 
vation; Minnie Wllllame, Crow Agency, Mont., 
Crow Reservation; Olive Venne, Crow Agency, 
Mont., Crow Reservation; B. Adams, 
Ariee, Mont., Flathead Reservation; Rufus 
Wallowing. Lame Deer. Mont., Northern. 
Cheyenne; Clay Powell, Lame Dear, Mont.. 
Northern Cheyenne; John S. Timber. Lame 
Deer. Mont., Northern Cheyenne: Frances 
Roberts, Lame Deer, Mont,, Northern Chey¬ 
enne; Theresa DeLorem, Harlem, Mont.. 
Port Belknap Reservation; Elva DeOellee. 
Harlem. Mont., Fort Belknap Reservation; 
John Adams, Ariee, Mont.. Flathead Reser¬ 
vation: Paul Charla, Ariee, Mont., Flathead 
Reservation; Peter Plsher, Ariee. Mont.. Flat- 
head Reservation; John Sharp. Browning. 
Mont., Blackfeet Reservation; Irene Knarr. 
Poplar, Mont., Fort Peck Reservation; Susan. 
Jacobs, Poplar. Mont.. Fort Peck Reservation: 
Jim Arohdale, Poplar, Mont.. Fort Peck Res¬ 
ervation; Mrs. Robert Yellowtall, Lodge 
Grass, Mont.. Crow Reservation; Kate Stew¬ 
art, Crow Agency, Mont., Crow Reservation; 
Mrs. Vera Lansing, Montana Tuberculosis 
Association, Helena, guest; Alvin Stewart. 
Crow Agency, Mont., Crow Reservation; John 
Casebolt, Helena, Mont., guest; Robert Yel- 
lowtail. Lodge Grass. Mont.. Crow Reserva¬ 
tion; Stephen DeMers, Poison, Mont., Flat- 
head Reservation: Walter Morlgeau. Ariee. 
Mont.. Flathead Reservation; Jess Couture, 
Ariee, Mont. Flathead Reservation; Walt 
McDonald, St. Ignatius. Mont., Flathhead 
Reservation: Jess Fletcher. Mitchell Building, 
guest: Joe Miller. Mitchell Building, guest; 
G T. Burrett. BlllingB. Mont., Indian Service; 
Mrs. O. T. Barrett, Billings, Mont., guest; 
Mr. P. C. crump, Ronan, Mont., guest; Earl 
J. Summers. Ronan, Mont., guest. J. B. Slra- 
cofe, Ronan, Mont., guest; Dave Higgins, Cut 
Bank, Mont., Flathead Reservation; Alice 
Higgins, Cut Bank, Mont, Flathead Reserva¬ 
tion; Harry Cloke, Browning, Mont., guest; 
Elva Williamson, Crow Agency, Mont., Crow 
Reservation; Isabella Miller, Missoula, Mont., 
Landless Indians; Isabella Ellsworth, Mis¬ 
soula, Mont, Landless Indians; Dr. W. F. 
Klmmell, State board of health, guest; Cedor 
B. Aranow, Shelby. Mont.; Mrs. Cassutt, de¬ 
partment of public welfare, guest; Morla 
Stanford, department of public welfare, 
guest; Mrs. Peter Plouffe, Dixon, Mont, Flat- 
head Reservation; Nancy Sluman, Plains, 
Mont., Flathead Reservation; Peter Plouffe, 
Dixon, Mont., Flathead Reservation; Frieda 
Fllgeiman, 320 North Warren, Helena, guest; 
Joe Corcoran, Box Elder, Mont., Rock Boy 
Reservation. Meade Swingley. Helena, Mont., 
Blackfeet Reservation; Mrs. Justice Sharpe, 
Browning, Mont., Blackfeet Reservation; Mr. 
Justice Sharpe, Browning, Mont., Blackfeet 
Reservation; Mr. John Willard, Helena, Mont., 
guest: Mr, Luke Wright, Helena. Mont., guest; 
Emma M. Kollba, Great Falls, Mont., Land¬ 
less Indians; Felix Cohen, Washington, D. C., 
guest, Orville Good, Great Falls, Mont., Land¬ 
less Indians; Oliver Lien, Roosevelt County, 
State representative; W. Guy Bamlster, Butte, 
Mont., FBI; Mrs. Lyle Roeseler, Womans Club, 
Helena. Mont., guest; Marvin J. Sonosky, 810 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington. D. 0.; 
Harold A. Wilkes. Helena, Mont., guest, 
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ROCKV BoT'a Aobnct, 

Box Elder, Mont., April 15,1950. 

We, the undersigned, original enrolled 
members of the Rocky Boy's Indian Reserva¬ 
tion. have passed around a petition, herewith 
attached, among the so-called full-bloods 
and among others of the enrolled members of 
the above-mentioned reservation, for the 
purposes of voting, or voicing our opposition 
against the bills, known as S. 1680. and H. R. 
4318, and also H. R. 6570. 

The reasons lor our opposition to the 
above-mentioned bills are, because, the sum 
mentioned in the bills Is entirely out of pro¬ 
portion, compared to the alee of our reserva¬ 
tion. First of all, we have not anything to 
put up as security for the amount of $3,610,- 
000, when we only have a 100,000-acre reser¬ 
vation. 

Since we adopted the Reorganization Act 
of June 18, 1034, we have borrowed funds 
from the Government and we still would 
like to borrow funds, in the amount of $100,- 
000, but not any more than that amount. 

We have tribal funds roughly, $10,000, 
which our tribal council has earmarked 
for the purpose of purchasing heifers to be 
used as a revolving herd to be Issued among 
our full-blood members. We have many 
homeless members among our young people, 
who have a desire to become stockmen. 

Governor Bonner has called a convention 
to be held at Great Falls and has requested 
attendance of Indians of all reservations 
In the State of Montana. The chairman of 
our tribal council has appointed a member 
of the tribal council and a member of the 
full-blood group to represent the Cree Tribe. 
The half-breeds have appointed a member of 
the tribe to represent them at this conven¬ 
tion. 

We, the so-called full-blood or minority 
group hereby appoint another member of our 
group to represent us at this convention, 
namely, Pete Favel, a full-blooded member of 
the Chippewa Cree Tribe. 

This petition was brought before the 
tribal council in the early part of March to 
see what attitude they would take and the 
majority of the council members were against 
the bills now In Congress. 


Indiana Objection to Japanese Peace 
Treaty 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

or NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 28, 1951 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record three editorials; 
Nehru's Gift to the Kremlin, published in 
the Washington Evening Star of August 

27, 1951; Scratch One Yogi, published in 
the Washington Dally News of August 

28, 1951; and India's *‘No,'’ published in 
the Washington Post of August 28,1951. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Nxmnr's Gxrr to trb KBSMtiw 
Prime Minister Nehru and his government, 
whether wittingly or not, have given aid and 


comfort to the Kremlin in deciding that 
India will not take part in next week's Ban 
FranolBco conference on the Japanese peace 
treaty. Andrei Gromyko and bis monkey- 
wrench Soviet delegation could hardly have 
asked for a nicer gift. Propagandlstlcally 
and otherwise, It ahould be of considerable 
help to them In thetr expected effort to play 
hob with the meeting and divide its par¬ 
ticipants as much as possible. 

Mr. Nehru's decision, of course, does not 
come as a complete surprise, though that fact 
does not make it any the less discouraging or 
irritating. The possibility of bis boycotting 
the conference was Intimated some weeks 
ago in notes expressing to our Government 
his strong dissatisfaction with a number of 
the projected treaty's provisions, and he has 
now made clear that that dissatisfaction still 
stands. Our attempt to dissuade him from 
it has failed, and India will thgrefore hold 
Itself entirely aloof from the San Francisco 
proceedings. 

The chief of Mr. Nehru’s objections may 
be summed up as follows: First, he is against 
the fact that the treaty does not specifically 
provide for Formosa's return to China, and 
the transfer of South Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles to Russia; second, he holds that the 
Ryukyus and Bonin Islands, Instead of being 
placed under an American-administered 
United Nations trusteeship, should be re¬ 
stored to the Japanese; third, although not 
ruling out the idea of separate mutual secu¬ 
rity agreements, he is opposed to having the 
peace settlement include the article calling 
for the continued presence of foreign armed 
defensive forces—meaning particularly 
United States forces—in and about Japan 
after the formal occupation ends; and finally, 
fourth, he considers It wrong that the Chi¬ 
nese Communist regime at Peiping has not 
been Invited to participate In the San Fran¬ 
cisco conference. 

All of these objections coincide with those 
raised by the Kremlin. Mr. Nehru prides 
hlmselt on following a policy that he regards 
as absolutely imperative for India. The 
policy, besides emphasizing the doctrine of 
Asia for the Asians, Is supposed to be one 
of strict neutrality—a kind of tightrope 
act—in the power contest between the Soviet 
Empire, on one hand, and the United States 
and most of the rest of the free world, on 
the other. But somehow, as he tries to do 
his fence-sitting, Mr. Nehru—again perhaps 
unwittingly—seems to lean rather noticeably 
toward the Russian position. At any rate, 
even though his government has voted— 
with certain reservations—against the Red 
aggression in Korea, he has appeared quite 
anxious to be pleasing to Moscow and 
Peiping, 

Maybe India's geographical location and 
its domestic political situation make Mr. 
Nehru feel that he can follow no other 
course. Still, his actions—climaxed now by 
the decision to stay away from San Fran¬ 
cisco—have tended to be less than realistic 
or even-handed. Why, for example, if he 
Insist that the Ryukyus and the Bonlns 
should be restored to Japan, does he not 
also insist that Japan get back southern 
Sakhalin from Russia? Anw how can he 
seriously suggest that the Peiping aggressors 
ought to have been invited to next week's 
conference? And on what common-sense 
basis, even the dangerous world we have, can 
he justify his objection to special Japanese- 
Amerlcan defensive arrangements against 
the Red threat in Asia? 

These questions speak pretty much for 
themselves. In all probability—despite Mr. 
Nehru's arguments and Soviet propaganda 
barrages—the overwhelming majority of 
governments represented at Ban Francisco 
will sign the Japanese Treaty. Nevertheless, 
because It Is a country of special significance 
in Asia. India will be sorely missed at the 
conference. Its absence will cast a shadow 
on all the proceedings— the kind of Bbadow 
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that the Kremlin wants. Mr. Nehru may 
have felt compelled to make the decision 
he has made, but In doing so he has definitely 
hurt himself in the United States and other 
free nations. More than that, to the world 
at large, where his mental and leadership 
qualities have been highly regarded, he has 
demonstrated a surprising degree of muddle- 
headedness. 

Scratch One Yooi 

Prime Minister Nehru’s unmitigated gall 
is equaled only by his capacity to picture 
himself as an anguished martyr dedicated to 
the cause of world peace—Nehru version. 

By his timing and uncompromising stand, 
he has delivered a master stroke of sabotage 
to the Japanese treaty conference which 
opens next week In San Prancisco, 

It is sabotage because his boycott of the 
conference opens the way for Russia to 
make the maximum use of India’s expressed 
opposition to the best settlement that could 
be devised. Thus the Yogi from the upper 
Ganges runs Interference for the big Mos¬ 
cow bruisers who will carry the ball of ob¬ 
structionism to San Francisco. 

Nehru's abounding gall comes In his pre¬ 
sumption to tell the United States exactly 
how we should settle a war with which India 
had little to do, a war won largely by Amer¬ 
ican blood and resources. His Government 
was not even In existence during World War 
II, and India fought the Japanese only 
briefly as a reluctant auxiliary of the British 
Empire. 

In reaching the long-delayed settlement, 
we asked nothing from India but approval 
of a common policy for Japan. It Is a policy 
which a huge majority of the free nations 
believe will help establish a friendly commu¬ 
nity in the Pacifle. And It is a settlement 
Japan wants, so Nehru can’t pretend he Is 
working for Japan’s good. 

No elaborate analysis is needed to show 
that in rebuffing us Nehru has lined up with 
the Communist camp and that the peace 
he seeks would be red tinted. At various 
times Nehru has admitted that he Is friendly 
to communism and that he hM found Marx¬ 
ism very helpful. However much he has 
sought to perpetuate the myth of a middle 
way, his stated objections to the peace plan 
go right down the line of Russia's arguments 
to date. 

What, for example, Is more transparent 
than his Inconsistency on Japan’s former 
Island possession? He objects to a United 
States trusteeship over the Ryukyus and 
Bonin islands, but he favors outright Rus- 
sion possession of the Kuriles and South 
Sakhalin. Evidently in Nehru’s eyes only 
the democratic western nations—not Rus¬ 
sia—can be guilty of the sin of Imperialism. 

And, of course, he wants the peace treaty 
to turn over Formosa to Communist China 
which his country recognizes, trades with 
and morally supports—while giving Up serv¬ 
ice to the United Nations. 

We’ve said before, repeatedly, os the threat 
of international communism Is laid bare. It’s 
high time that our allies and neutral hang¬ 
ers-on stood up to be counted. India has. 

When Nehru, the would-be mystic, went 
before his Parliament yesterday to put the 
seal on his decision, he wore a bright red 
rose on his tunic. 

Very appropriate, we should say. 

India’s "No” 

What bothers the State pepartment about 
the Indian objections to the draft Peace 
Treaty on Japan and its boycott of the San 
Francisco Conference is Premier Nehru’s 
obvious partiality toward Soviet Russia, It 
will bother a good many Americans. Never 
has Mr. Nehru's neutrtdism shown such a 
bias—a bias In the Russian direction. The 
Indians feel that the territories of which 


Japan is being deprived under authority of 
the surrender instruments should be for¬ 
mally ceded to the contemplated benefi¬ 
ciaries. For various reasons the draft treaty 
merely provides for renunciation by the Jap¬ 
anese. The Indians would give title to 
China over Formosa, to Soviet Russia over 
the Kuriles and southern Sakhalin, and they 
add that the Ryukyus and the Bonlns should 
be returned to Japan. 

This last Issue orlngs in the United States, 
which, according to the draft treaty, will 
administer the Ryukyus (including Okina¬ 
wa) and the Bonlns, pending a proposal to 
the United Nations for a trusteeship. Sov¬ 
ereignty would still be Japanese. It should 
be quite clear from this provision that the 
door is not closed to a future transfer of 
these islands to the Japanese. But at present 
Japan Is defenseless. More, It is next door to 
Soviet Russia, which, since the war. has had 
such a record of aggression that all coun¬ 
tries, let alone neighbors, are living In fear 
of Soviet expansion at their expense. It Is 
only for this reason that American troops 
will remain in Japan after the signature of 
the treaty. They will be posted at bases, in¬ 
cluding the Bonlns and Okinawa, so as to 
protect Japan while she Is getting back on 
her feet. 

The Japanese themselves want these safe¬ 
guards. To them the country needs to be 
relieved of the fear under which it would 
live of a Russian attack It it were loft with¬ 
out protection. This Is borne out In Japan’s 
statements. Premier Yoshida is quoted in 
the State Department reply to New Delhi as 
saying, “The treaty, as It stands, reflects 
abundantly American fairness, magnlnlmlty, 
and idealiem.” How then Is Mr. Nehru justi¬ 
fied In saying that this clause is a “source 
of dissatisfaction to large sections of the 
Japanese people and must carry the seed of 
future dispute and possible conflict in the 
Par East’’? 

Mr Nehru’s comment should more truth¬ 
fully be made about the Kuriles. It Isn’t; 
on the contrary. Mr. Nehru wants Russia's 
claims to the Kuriles to bo formalized In the 
treaty. This newspaper is glad that this 
has not been done. Coeslon of the Kuriles 
to the Russians was provided for In the com¬ 
pact of Yalta, on the grounds that they were 
once Russian property Such was not the 
case. Only the northern Kuriles—which 
are part of the causeway between Russia’s 
Kamchatka and Japan’s Hokkaldo—were for¬ 
merly Russian The four islands of the 
southern Kuriles, known as the Habomals, 
are an Integral part of the Japanese main¬ 
land, and had always been in the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Hokkaido authority. Yet the 
Russians, taking advantage of the general 
Ignorance exhibited at Yalta, took possession 
of the southern Kuriles, whence they super¬ 
vise Japan’s vital fisheries In the Sea of 
Okhotsk. If there is one thing that has 
caused dlBsatlsfaction In Japan and will pro¬ 
mote trouble in the future, it Is the Kuriles 
situation. But Mr. Nehru blithely Ignores it. 

It is not clear exactly what Mr. Nehru wants 
in respect of Formosa. Mr. Nehru pleads 
that the Formosan status should not be left 
undetermined. Inferentlally, therefore, be 
wants Formosa, in conformity with the Cairo 
declaration, to be declared the property 
of China. But what is present-day China, 
juridically? It Is fociwed on Peking to much 
of the world, on Talpeh to the United States. 
Clearly, In this matter, the signatories could 
only provide for Japanese renunciation of 
title. With Red China an aggressor in the 
eyes of the United Nations, moreover, it would 
have been fantastic to have made such a 
formal disposition of the Japanese island as 
Mr. Nehru suggests. India has certainly 
stated a case against the treaty which under¬ 
mines her own asseveration of neutralism-— 
whether from fright of the Russians or from 
sympathy with them, we do not presume to 
say. 
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Who’s Trying To Ruiii Our Schools? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 28,1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
August 6. 1951.1 called the attention of 
the Senate to the efforts of certain 
groups who are seeking to destroy the 
confidence of the people in our public 
education system. At that time I also 
made some remarks concerning the need 
to protect American public schools from 
the danger of exploitation by those who 
would restrict the freedom of teachers 
and impose thought control on them. 

Since then McCall’s magazine for 
September 1951, has published an article, 
Who’s Trying To Ruin Our Schools? by 
Arthur D. Morse. This carefully pre¬ 
pared article shows clearly the sinister 
and dangerous character, background, 
and tactics of the persons who head or¬ 
ganizations which are trying to under¬ 
mine our free public educational system 
in America. 

Mr. Pi'esidcnt. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. Every Member 
of Congress will thus have an opportu¬ 
nity to read it and be forewarned and 
forearmed against those who seek to 
undermine and destroy our public- 
school system. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that this article is estimated to make 
three pages of the Record at a cost of 
$246. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Who's TRtino To Rttxn Our Schools? 

(By Arthm D. Morse) 

Public education in America Is under the 
heaviest attack In its history. This attack 
Is not aimed at the Improvement Of free 
education. It is aimed at Its uestructlon. 
Bo far it has struck at school systems from 
Port Washington, N. Y.. to Pasadena. Calif. 

“We place the greatest Importance upon 
this attack,” Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion. whose membership consists of 860,000 
teachers, said recently. “In recent months 
campaigns against our schools have been 
intensified in number and effectiveness. 
Since they strike at the very roots of our 
system of free public education, they are a 
very real n enace to democracy.” 

The most'notorious success yet achieved by 
the forces that are undermining our schools 
was made at Pasadena. 

Early In 1948 Pasadena’s school board In¬ 
vited Willard Ooslln, one of the country’s 
most able and respected educators, to become 
superintendent of its public schools. Less 
than 3 year:: later the board that had hired 
Ooslln asked for, and received, his resig¬ 
nation. 

The shoddy developments that led to Qos- 
lln’s ousting had nothing to do with his tal¬ 
ents as an educator. His removal—as David 
Hulburd makes clear in his book This Hap¬ 
pened In Pasadena—^was the result of shad¬ 
owy fears generated in the community with 
the aid of Indlvic'uals and organizations as 
far away as New York City. 
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The shame of Pasadena cannot be undone. 
Nobody knows what community will be 
next. 

“You say this hasn’t happened to my 
school, to me.” Dr. Blchard B. Kennan, a 
well-known educator, told the 1961 conven¬ 
tion of the American Association of School 
Administrators. “Maybe not. But it has 
happened In California, In New Jersey, in 
Louisiana. In Massachusetts—and your 
school may be next, particularly If you are 
In a large achool system where new buildings 
and increased school tax support are needed.” 

To see hew these attacks begin, who Is be¬ 
hind them and how the assault is waged, let 
us look at the case of Englewood, N. J., an 
attractive, prosperous community of approx¬ 
imately 25.000, situated across the Hudson 
River from New York City. 

Englewood has long been properly proud 
Of Its school system, brought to a new peak 
of achievement under its present superln- 
dent. Dr. Harry L. Stearns. Dr, Stearns, who 
admits to being politically somewhat con¬ 
servative, has made many sound improve¬ 
ments in the Englewood school system. One 
of the most successful was the Installation 
of a child study department, staffed by two 
psychologists and a nurse. He Is firm In the 
belief that “If public education falls It will 
spell the end of a free society in America.” 
Until October 7, 1960, Dr. Stearns had no 
reason to believe that this opinion was not 
shared by every citizen of Englewood. 

Then came the bombshell. 

The Englewood branch of the American 
Association lor the United Nations was cele¬ 
brating official U. N. week with an open meet¬ 
ing at the Roosevelt School. As the princi¬ 
pal speaker was being introduced, an Engle¬ 
wood resident named Frederick O. Cartwright 
rose in the audience and demanded to he 
heard with regard to the speaker who orig¬ 
inally had been scheduled to deliver the 
principal address—not the roan being Intro¬ 
duced. Cartwright claimed the originally 
scheduled speaker was a “suspected Russian 
agent” who had been denied re-entry Into 
the United States. 

The next 20 minutes were chaotic. While 
the chairman, together with a minister and 
a rabbi who were on the speaker's platform, 
attempted to restore order. Cartwright 
walked to the stage and began reading a pre¬ 
pared speech, cheered on by followers In the 
audience who had been alerted for this 
demonstration. 

Eventually Cartwright sat down again. 
Meanwhile the police had been called. Cart¬ 
wright was arrested and charged with dis¬ 
orderly conduct. As he was being removed 
from the auditorium a firecracker exploded 
in a corridor. A young girl in the audience 
became hysterical. 

So U. N. week was thoroughly spoiled, al¬ 
though the speaker went on to trace the 
North Korean aggression and to discuss the 
guilt of Soviet Russia In the current situa¬ 
tion. 

Shortly after the meeting, but before his 
trial, Cartwright publicly demanded an In¬ 
vestigation “Into the activities and pos¬ 
sible communistic ties of some of the teach¬ 
ers In the Englewood public schools." At the 
same time the commander and the past com¬ 
mander of the local post of the Catholic War 
Veterans announced that their organization 
had decided to support Cartwright (who Is 
an Episcopalian) In this proposal. 

The attack was under way. 

At Cartwright’s trial for disorderly conduct 
the pattern of the attack began to emerge. 
It was a pattern familiar to anyone ac¬ 
quainted with the attacks In Pasadena and 
In other cities, where the anti-publlc-school 
elements have, almost without exception, 
been alined with an organization that is Im¬ 
posingly and misleadingly called the National 
Council for American Education (not to be 


confused with the highly reputable National 
Education Association or the American Coun¬ 
cil on Education). 

The so-called National Council for Ameri¬ 
can Education Is rim by Allen A. Zoll, who 
bears the title of executive vice president. 
Because 2Soll and his organization have fig¬ 
ured so prominently in the Nation-wide cam¬ 
paign against the public schools, we will ex¬ 
amine them more closely later on. It was 
to be expected that they would show up in 
Englewood. 

Cartwright said at his trial that he had 
donated $200 to the National Council for 
American Education. In addition, Cart¬ 
wright. who is in the investment business 
In Wall Street, said that he was acquainted 
with Zoll and that his information about the 
original speaker had come from Zoll. 

The Judge found Cartwright not guilty of 
disorderly conduct, though deploring and 
disapproving of his actions. But the trouble 
In Englewood did not end there. By that 
time Cartwright had founded an organiza¬ 
tion which he called the Englewood Anti- 
Communist League, and tremendous tension 
began building In the community. 

As the poison of recrimination began to 
spread through Englewood, Cartwright and 
two of his Antl-Communlst League associ¬ 
ates went before the board of education and 
recited instances in which (they alleged) 
teachers had displayed pro-Gommunlst sym¬ 
pathies. The hoard ordered Superintendent 
Steams to make a full investigation. 

In March of this year Steams opened an. 
Inquiry Into subversive activities in his 
schools. Under his questioning, the evi¬ 
dence presented by Cartwright and the two 
other complainants turned out to be an 
assortment of hearsay, gossip, and rumor. 

For example, Frederick H. Oreln, the past 
commander of the Catholic War Veterans, 
said several students had complained of ob¬ 
jectionable remarks made by teachers at the 
Dwight Morrow School, But he admitted 
that he had got this Information second¬ 
hand and that one of his Informants was 
not even a pupil of the school. 

A mother, who happened to be Cartwright's 
secretary, charged that her daughter had 
been reprimanded by a teacher for making 
an anti-Communlst classroom report. But 
it developed that the teacher, surprised by 
the peculiar material in the chUd’s report, 
had merely asked the source of the Informa¬ 
tion. It turned out to be a book titled 
“Communism Unmasked,” by MaJ. Oen. Amos 
A. Fries, retired, whom we shall meet later. 
It fit the pattern that his name should also 
turn up in Englewood. 

As a witness Cartwright was not Impres¬ 
sive. He rambled on disjolutedly about a 
variety of matters not connected with the 
suspected subversion in the schools, and it 
required all of Dr. Steams’ patience to keep 
him on the subject. Eventually Cartwright 
did attack the textbook American Democracy 
Today and Tomorrow, though he admitted 
that he bad not read it. 

After Cartwright bad attacked another 
textbook that he had not read, the following 
exchange took place, according to the official 
transcript: 

“Mr. Cabtwxxoht. It Is possible, 2 mean 
very highly probable, in a majority of cates 
that the teachers can be teaching subverslve- 
ly without being aware of the fact that they 
are teaching subvemlon. 

“Dr. STEAxmi. In other words, you are say¬ 
ing that without the teacher knowing it she 
Is teaching subversive activity? 

“Bfr. CAXTwmoHT. I would say In the ma¬ 
jority of cases. 

“Dr. Btearmb. In this particular case? You 
have not read the book, and you don’t know 
what the teacher Is actually teaching In the 
course? 

“Mr Cartavkight, No; I do not.” 


At the conclusion of the hearing the 
board of education announced that the 
charges had been found to be based on hear¬ 
say, and It exonerated the teachers of any 
implications of subversive activity. 

Though Cartwright’s charges against the 
schools and his subsequent veiled accusa¬ 
tions had not been substantiated, a subtle 
and distressing change was creeping over 
Inglewood. The teachers were Jittery. They 
were afraid the healthy, open discussion that 
had previously characterized their classes 
would somehow be misconstrued. Several 
teachers told Dr. Stearns they were sure that 
some students, under instructions from their 
parents, were trying to trap them Into mak¬ 
ing incriminating statements 

This atmosphere of uneasiness was not 
confined to the schools. 

“There is a community menace that is 
growing here like a cancer,” the Englewood 
Press-Journal said In an editorial, and went 
on to observe: “It is arousing religious 
hatreds—Catholic against Protestant against 
Jewish. His ICartwlght’Bj methods are sim¬ 
ilar to those of Allen ZoU, to whose cam¬ 
paigns against our schools Mr. Cartwright 
has contributed funds. When he sets group 
against group, he Is endangering our com¬ 
munity life and our Americanism Itself.” 

The attack on the Englewood school la 
still being waged. The Antl-Communlst 
League Is holding frequent meetings and dis¬ 
tributing literature attacking the schools. 
Allen Zoll has made several appearances in 
Englewood. “Ee Is advising us, and we 
think he Is a swell fellow,” a leading mem¬ 
ber of the Antl-Communlst League recently 
remarked. 

Frederick Cartwright and Frederick Greln 
have appeared on a television program 
emanating from Newark, N. J., during which 
they repeated substantially the same accu¬ 
sations made during the Board of Education 
inquiry. Cartwright has become more and 
blatant. He now claims to be in contact 
with the FBI. Innocent Englewood citizens 
who do not share the Cartwrlght-Zoll view¬ 
point are Increasingly familiar with rumored 
threats to report them to the Government for 
subversive activity. 

’To counteract the activities of the Antl- 
Communlst League, a number of prominent 
Englewood residents have recently formed an 
organization which they named the Engle¬ 
wood Citizens Union. A representative 
group composed of both the conservative and 
liberal elements In the community, It Is com¬ 
ing to the rescue of Englewood’s beleagured 
school system. In Pasadena some citizens 
finally organized to fight the attack on their 
schools, but only after it was too late. 
Everyone who Is for good education and 
against government by intimidation must 
hope that the Englewood Citizens Union will 
get the widest community support and that 
Its work has been started In time. 

Though the nature of the attack on the 
school varies somewhat from place to place, 
the general pattern la identical. The at¬ 
tackers use the same techniques, the same 
literature and the same sweeping charges. 
They accuse teachers and textbooks of being 
subversive; they link modern educational 
practices with communism; and they at¬ 
tempt to stampede parents into believing 
that our public schools are the breeding 
grounds of totalitarianism. 

Chief among the groups that are exploit¬ 
ing the widespread misunderstanding of 
modern education and the consuming fear 
of communism Is Allen Zoll’s National Coun¬ 
cil for American Education. 

Many well-intentioned people, lured by 
the dual prospect of fighting communism 
and reducing school taxes, have Joined local 
groups which, like the Englewood Antl-Com- 
munlat League are linked to Zoll’s organiza¬ 
tion. Anyone who is a member of, or has 
been invited to Join, one of these groups, 
should he interested in learning something 
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about Zoll wboM caroer Is not without In- 
tsrsBt. 

Bducatora are usually cooperative in ar¬ 
ranging Interviewa with reporters, but X 
found that in this respect as well as in 
others, Zoll is not V\ the tradition. When 
1 phoned his office, which is in New York, 
he was reluctant to grant an Interview, 
until X pretended that I was in sympathy 
with his aims and wanted to gather mate¬ 
rial to further the cause. Then he agreed 
to see me. 

This will be the first Interview I've granted 
since I’ve been in this thing.” Zoll remarked, 
and concluded by saying, ”If you smear me. 
I’ll cut your throat.” (This is not, of course, 
the kind of remark that one often hears in 
educational circles.) 

Before seeing Zoll X looked into his back¬ 
ground and found, among other things, that 
he was the founder and national commander 
of an organisation called American Patriots, 
Inc., which appears on the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral’s list as a Fascist organisation. The 
Patriots (now defunct) had their biggest 
fling during the years immediately preceding 
World War IT, when Zoll, who cannot be 
accused of lacking a talent for opportunism, 
exploited the division of sentiment In this 
country toward the war. 

At meetings of American Patriots. Inc., 
National Commander Zoll presented such 
speakers as Elizabeth Dilling. who was In¬ 
dicted for sedition three times during the 
war and was a defendant in the mass sedi¬ 
tion trial of 1944 (which was declared a mis¬ 
trial when the presiding judge died). Other 
patriots who addressed the group Included 
John Eoghan Kelly, later convicted as an 
unregistered agent of Franco; Joseph Mc¬ 
Williams, also a defendant In the sedition 
trial, who once boasted. “I’m 100 percent for 
Hitler”; and the notoriously anti-Semltlo 
Gerald L. K Smith. Zoll introduced Smith 
as “without doubt the most dynamic and in¬ 
spiring speaker on Americanism today." 

Zoll had a pretty good year in 1930. In 
January he appeared at a Senate hearing 
to oppose the nomination of Felix Frank¬ 
furter as a Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Zoll said he didn’t like Frankfurter’s record 
or his religion. Senator Borah was moved 
to remark. “Bo far as I am concerned. I do 
not propose to listen to an argument against 
a man because of his religion. You are rais¬ 
ing the same question that is drenching Eu¬ 
rope In blood." 

A while later Zoll was in the news again. 
For months the New York radio station 
WMCA had been picketed by Christian Front 
followers of Father Coughlin In protest 
against the refusal of the station to broad¬ 
cast the priest’s inflammatory speeches. In 
July, Zoll, who was one of Coughlin’s most 
vocal supporters and one of the originators 
of the picket line, was arrested on an indict¬ 
ment, charging that he had attempted to 
extort $7,500 from WMCA’s president. Donald 
Flamm. In retarn Zoll had allegedly of¬ 
fered to call off the pickets. Zoll was never 
brought to trial, and the indictment was 
dismissed. 

’The publicity that Zoll received as a result 
of this untidy affair was not flattering. He 
accordingly drifted off into the shadows, 
where he worked for a few years as a sales¬ 
man (he sometimes refers to himself in print 
as an Internationally known sales consult¬ 
ant) for such professional anti-Semites as 
Merwin K. Hart and Joseph P. Samp. 

In 1948 the internationally known sales 
consultant, sensing a new market for a some¬ 
what different brand of goods, cnrganlaed 
his National Council for American Educa¬ 
tion. Ex-National Commander Allen Aider- 
son Zoll now appeared as Allen A. Zoll. 
Ph. D. 

The office of the National Council for 
American Education occupies a large room 
on the tenth floor of a shabby building at 
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1 Malden Lane. In downtown New York. 
It has a staff of three: a receptionist, a 
typist and ZoU’s secretary. The room is 
cheerless, sparsely furnished and undeeo- 
rated except for numerous pictures depict¬ 
ing scenes in the life of George Washington. 
In the rear, partiMly blocked off by storage 
cabinets and stacks of old newspapers, is 
the small cubicle occupied by Zoll, from 
which he emerged to greet me. 

At the age of 65 ZoU is a man of average 
height, weighs about 300 pounds and la 
growing bald. His eyes, which are bis most 
distinctive feature, are narrow and glinting. 
His manner Is restless. 

At the outset 1 told ZoU that I was fa¬ 
miliar with his main arguments against 
the schools; that progressive education is 
a menace, that most teachers and textbooks 
are subversive and that children are not 
learning the three B's. which should be 
taught to the exclusion of virtually every¬ 
thing else. 

“That’s about it.’’ Zoll said. “Most teach¬ 
ing and textbooks are socialistic, and the 
teachers’ coUeges are Implanted with so¬ 
cialism. These Socialist plotters are deliber¬ 
ate saboteurs, and we’re in serious danger 
from them—just as much as from the Com¬ 
munists, There are plenty of bad people 
who haven’t Joined the Communist Party, 
and we’re out for them too.” Zoll leaned 
back in his chair. “You’re either for in¬ 
dividualism or collectivism. The middle is a 
barbed-wire fence. I tell kids that In my 
talks to them.’’ 

I asked Just how he was attempting to 
improve this situation. 

“Well,” he began, “neither the FBI nor 
the Un-American Activities Committee knows 
what’s being taught or what’s in the heart 
of a teacher. The only person who knows 
that Is the person right on the ground. 1 
help these local outfits. Like in Funxsutaw- 
ney it might be called the School Develop¬ 
ment Council (in Pasadena the antischool 
faction was called the School Development 
Council]. I've also formed a pro-American 
underground for teachers.” 

After ZoU had exhausted himself on the 
subject of disloyal teachers I asked whet he 
was doing about subvenive textbooks. 

"We have an office In Wisconsin,” he re¬ 
plied. “Their Job is to review about 60 
books a year. It’s under the direction of 
our vice president in charge of research. 
Verne Kaub.” 

I had run across Kaub before and knew 
that he, like 2Soll, Is a Johnny-come-lately to 
education. Until recently Kaub was work¬ 
ing the religious side of the street, writing 
articles for the antl-Jewlsh publication the 
Individualist, as well as distributing a pam¬ 
phlet titled “How Bed Is the Federal Coun¬ 
cil of Chtwches?" 

Zoll said that Kaub’s job of ferreting out 
un-American propaganda in the children’s 
books is sometimes pretty difficult. “Once,” 
he said with a straight face, “we had to have 
a book reviewed eight times before we got 
a good analysis." 

I asked Zoll what he believed the proper 
alms of education should be. 

"That’s a good question,” he said. “I just 
sent a memo to our board asking them to 
give me their ideas on that matter.” 

That didn't seem like a very good answer, 
but ZoU was indicating that be wished to 
wind up the interview. 

"Any other queetions?” be asked. 

"Well," I said, "can you teU me what’s 
right with the schools?*’ 

He did not dignify that query with an 
answer. 

X remarked that nearly all educational 
authorities agree that approKlmataly 600,000 
new classrooms need to be buUt within the 
next 10 years, and asked Zoll if he also con¬ 
sidered this a vital problem. 
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“That’S a lot of fuddydud. about new 
buildings, when the old ones are Just as 
good," he repued. “The factor of age haa 
nothing to do with the efficacy of school 
buildings." 

There seemed time for only one more 
question. Since Zoll now signs bis writing 
“Allen A. Zoll, Ph. D." and prefers to be 
addressed as “Dr. Zoll,’’ I ask him about the 
degree. 

“I got that from Temple Hall,” be said 
quickly, and then seemed embarrassed by 
his hasty remark. He rose, and the interview 
was over. 

After leaving “Dr." Zoll I learned that 
Temple Hall College and Seminary (now de¬ 
funct) was a one-man diploma mlU operated 
by a man named D. Scott Swain. Swain’s 
quallflcatlons as an educator Included the 
serving of a 6-year prison term on 6 charges, 
including running a confidence game, obtain¬ 
ing property under false pretenses and pass¬ 
ing bad checks. While running his college 
Swain conferred upon himself the title 
“Archbishop Primate." Probably the high 
point of his career was reached at a meet¬ 
ing in New York City, when the “Bishop” 
got roaring drunk and in a burst of expan- 
slveness passed out Temple BaU Ph. D.’s to 
his entire audience. The exact moment 
when Zoll was awarded his doctorate is 
unknown. 

Zoll would be funny, if his alms were not 
so deadly. Re cannot be dismissed as a 
harmless crackpot, for, though his statement 
to me that his organization has 10,000 mem¬ 
bers and is linked to some 400 local groups 
is an obvious exaggeration, it is nevertheless 
true that be has been a potent Influence in 
every city whose schools have come under 
attack. 

Zoll's influence Is widely exerted through 
the pamphlets that he publishes and distrib¬ 
utes. At the height of the school contro¬ 
versy In Pasadena, citizens picking up their 
morning newspapers found copies of Zoll’s 
fiamphlet Progressive Education Increases 
Delinquency on their doorsteps. 

“So-called progressive education," the 
pamphlet said, "shot through as It Is with 
the blight of pragmatism, has had a very 
deleterious effect upon the original character 
of American education. The public-school 
system in hundreds of cities and towns 
throughout the land Is fatally committed to 
these subversive principles of ’progressive* 
education.” Zoll goes on to explain that 
modern education does not permit absolute 
truth, hence those who believe in it cannot 
be true Christians. And be makes the fur¬ 
ther observation that “currently It is popular 
to plug hard for the democratic equality of 
all men.’’ 

This pamphlet made such a vivid impres¬ 
sion on the president of the School Develop¬ 
ment Council in Pasadena that he recited 
passages from it almost verbatim In his 
speeches attacking the school administration. 

In Denver the forces attempting to oust 
Superintendent Ejennetb Oberholtzer (who 
is also president of the American Association 
at School AdmlnlstratorB—the highest honor 
his profession accords) presented copies of 
Progressive Education Increases Delinquency 
to each member of the board of education 
and to members of many other civic groups. 

Other Zoll literature includes pamphlets 
bearing such titles as “They Want Your Child 
(the Communists, that is), “Private Schools; 
The Solution to America’s Educational Prob¬ 
lem,” and "How Bed Are the Schools?" 

The philosoi^y in these pamphlets Is being 
advocated by the Parents’ Council for Educa¬ 
tion in Eugene, Oreg.; the Citizens* School 
Committee In Los Angeles; the Parents' 
Council In Minneapolis; the Three R Parents 
Committee in Columbus, Ohio; and by aiml- 
llar groups In many other communities. 

Zoll’s satisfaction In the wide distribution 
of his literature Is not altogether spirltuaL 
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HIB moBt popular Item. Progreaeive Iduoatlon 
Inereaaes Delinquency, seUs for 20 cents a 
single copy; 6 copies for 11: 1,000 copies for 
$60: and customers are offered a special prloe 
on larger quantities. In all of his pamphlets 
Zoll makes a strong pitch for contributions. 
People who Join his council are rewarded 
with various titles, the rank conferred de¬ 
pending on the amount of cash they send in. 
They can become an associate for 15, a 
patron for $150, or a benefactor for $1,000. 

By the end of 1040. when Zoll was Just 
swinging into action, his pamphlet sales and 
contributions had netted him an estimated 
$45,000. With the way his business is boom¬ 
ing at present, there Is no reason to believe 
that his efforts are not now being even more 
respectably rewarded. 

Though Zoll's organization Is the most im¬ 
portant relying point and serves ae general 
headquarters for the enemies of education, 
other operators are busy turning out weapons 
for waging the attack. 

One of the most destructive of these—a 
kind of secret weapon—Is a quarterly publi¬ 
cation called the Educational Beviewer. 
Edited by Lucille Cardin Crain, and financed 
by a lobbying organization with headquar¬ 
ters in Washington, O. C.. the Beviewer has 
been used effectively In Englewood and in 
other widely scattered cities across the coun¬ 
try. Its sole function is to try to discover 
subversive material In textbooks. 

The methods used by the Educational Be¬ 
viewer can be illustrated by Its treatment of 
Dr. Frank Magruder’s textbook, American 
Oovernment. This text, which Is on the 
recommended list of all 48 States, has been 
a classic In Its field for a quarter of a century. 
It was appropriately selected for review in 
the first Issue of the Beviewer, which ap¬ 
peared in July 1949. The writer of the re¬ 
view was a woman named Edna Lonigan. 
How she made her point that the textbook Is 
subversive can perhaps best be shown by 
comparing excerpts with which she pur¬ 
ported to express Magruder’s views with 
actual passages from his text: 

Magruder, according to Lonigan: 

*Ttaly and Germany were dictatorships 
but not the Soviet Union, 

''The United States and the Soviet Union 
are equals fighting for ‘world leadership.* 

"By democracy we mean that form of gov¬ 
ernment in which the sovereign power is In 
the hands of the people collectively.” 

Magruder’s actual text: 

"Russia is leader of the dictatorial nations, 
most of which are communistic. 

"The United States and the Soviet Union, 
the most powerful of the allies In the Sec¬ 
ond World War, now find themselves as the 
two only powerful contenders for world lead¬ 
ership. 

"By democracy we mean that form of gov¬ 
ernment in which the sovereign power Is in 
the hands of the people collectively, and Is 
expressed by them either directly or indi¬ 
rectly through elected representatives.” 

In the last Instance above, by deleting half 
of the sentence, Miss Lonigan was able to 
prove to her satisfaction that Magruder was 
an advocate of the collectivist state. 

Unfortunately she proved It to a number 
of others, Including Badlo Commentator 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., who, a few months after 
the review appeared, read considerable por¬ 
tions of it on one of his broadcasts. 

The response was big and prompt. The 
State Textbook Commission of Georgia im¬ 
mediately banned the book, as did the Hous¬ 
ton, Tex., school board. Parents in Portland, 
Oreg., demanded that similar action be taken 
there. A newspaper In southern California 
quoted Lewis, attacked Magruder. and con¬ 
cluded that the public schools are bound 
to destroy this country. In places like 
Council Bluffs. Iowa, and Trumbull County, 
Ohio, where the broadcast also caused a 
stir, some people took the trouble to read 


the textbook and so avoided taking ptaelpL- 
tate and foolish steps. 

Beferrlng to the Educational Beviewer, a 
report recently issued by a committee of the 
House of Bepresentatives, observed that the 
review of textbooks by self-appointed experts 
smacks too much of the book-burning orgies 
of Nuremberg to be accepted by thoughtful 
Americans without foreboding and alarm. 

That kind of talk infuriates the editor of 
the Educational Beviewer, Lucille Cardin 
Crain, who is convinced that any critic of her 
publication is a Communist. 

Allen Zoll described Mrs. Crain to me as 
a charming woman, very lovely: and I 
found upon meeting her in her office, which 
is In a brownstone house on Bast Thirty- 
sixth Street in New York City, that she does 
possess the most attractive figure In the anti¬ 
school movement. She Is 50, has cool blue 
eyes, a cameo face, smd a fondness for using 
rather fancy words. To indicate her per¬ 
sonal interest in children Mrs. Crain some¬ 
times says exuberantly: "I’m a grandmother 
seven times." This reference is to the chil¬ 
dren of her husband—^who is 71—^by his first 
wife. Mrs. Crain is childless. 

Like Allen Zoll, Mrs. Crain Joined the edu¬ 
cational ranks recently. Her scholastic back¬ 
ground consists of the equivalent of a high- 
school education which she received at a 
convent in Minnesota. She is suspicious of 
most recognized educators who hold degrees, 
and she has expressed strong disapproval of 
what she calls our compulsory State-oper¬ 
ated educational system. What she is in 
favor of is a mystery. 

When I asked Mrs. Crain what she thought 
the proper alms of education should be, she 
seemed to be pushed as far out to sea as 
Allen Zoll had been when I asked the ques¬ 
tion of him. After remaining silent for a 
spell Mrs. Crain, moved by a sudden inspira¬ 
tion, said brightly, "I like our little slogan 
on the Educational Beviewer.” This reads: 
"In the light of truth, objectivity and es¬ 
tablished American ideals, to examine the 
publications used In instructing American 
youth ” There seemed little point in press¬ 
ing that subject further. 

In other respects my interview with Mrs. 
Crain was not imusually rewarding, partly 
because she consumed most of it by de¬ 
livering a diatribe against the National Edu¬ 
cation Association, which she thinks is sub¬ 
versive. Her reasons are not monuments 
of persuasion. Beading from an NEA pam¬ 
phlet, she remarked, "They say here they’re 
committed to the democratic ideal,” adding, 
as she tossed the pamphlet aside, "what¬ 
ever that is.” 

The Educational Beviewer has been spe¬ 
cific in explaining what it thinks democ¬ 
racy is. "Democracy," the Beviewer said in 
October 16, 1949 issue, "Is a government by 
demagogues leading to the tyranny of the 
majority over the minority.” 

A few steps behind Mrs. Crain Is another 
foe of modern education—78-year-old MaJ. 
Gen. Amos A. Fries, retired. The aged gen¬ 
eral Is editor of a widely distributed monthly 
publication Ironically titled Friends of the 
Public Schools. "Anyone who calls our Gov¬ 
ernment a democracy," this publication hm 
pointed out, “Is either completely un-Ameri¬ 
can or a moron." 

The general stands four-square against 
nurseries and kindergartens, health, wel¬ 
fare, and recreational activities, services for 
handicapped pupils and vocational guidance, 
among other things. "Where one child is 
overworked." he says, "a thousand aren’t 
worked enough." 

The general’s educational program, if such 
it can be called, stems from his apparent 
belief that things were better in the good 
old days when fewer children went to school. 

These three—Allen Zoll, Lucille Crain. 
General Fries—by themselves would, of 
course, be Ineffective. What enables them 
to carry on their programs is the support 


of well-meaning hut misinformBd petq^ In 
communities across the country, who are- 
frequently prompted to Join a local, inno¬ 
cent-sounding school group because its main 
interest seems to be controlling school taxes 
or carrying out some other aim that ap¬ 
peals to the pocketbook or the emotions. 

To provide facts enabling friends of edu¬ 
cation to improve our schools and defend 
them against unjustified attacks, there was 
founded in 1949 an outstanding organiza¬ 
tion called the National Citizens Commission 
lor the Public Schools. President James B. 
Conant of Harvard was instrumental in its 
establishment. Boy E. Larsen, president of 
Time, Inc., Is its chairman, and its member¬ 
ship Includes many other leading American 
citizens. A nonprofit group, the Commission 
is financed by the Bockefeller Foundation 
and the Carnegie Corp., and it works closely 
with all organizations devoted to better edu¬ 
cation, including the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the United States 
Office of Education. 

The National Citizens Commission stimu¬ 
lates and ascists in the formation of local 
committees representing a cross-section of 
the community-business, labor, church, 
civic, women’s and veterans' interests—de¬ 
voted to improving the schools. The Com¬ 
mission furnishes its local committees, free of 
charge, a wealth of material that explains 
how to organize, what to look for in evalu¬ 
ating the schools, how to work with local 
educators, and how to carry through a pro¬ 
gram of action. The Commission acts as a 
national clearing house of community ex¬ 
periences. One of its most valuable services 
is the distribution of case histories of school 
improvement In every part of the country. 

All of this material and aid can be ob¬ 
tained without cost simply by addressing the 
National Citizens Commission, 2 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York 18, N. T. 

Our public schools are the firm under¬ 
pinning of our democracy. Like democracy 
Itself, they are in deadly danger. 

"We are threatened from without,’* Wil¬ 
lard Goslln said upon tendering his resig¬ 
nation as superintendent in Pasadena. "I 
think we are threatened even more from 
within. I know of no better way to wreck 
everything that we think is good in America 
than to begin to destroy oiu’selves one by 
one, institution by institution, community 
by community, throughout the land." 


Tidelands Oil Question 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 28, 1951 

Mr. LANOER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "CTlever Oil Grabhors,” which 
appeared in the Denver Post and was re¬ 
printed in the magazine Prontler for 
September 1951. It discusses the tide- 
lands oil question. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Clever On, Grabbers 

Oil interests and extreme champions of 
States’ rights are beating the drums again 
for legislation to surrender Federal owner¬ 
ship of lands and minerals under the off¬ 
shore seas to the coastal States. 
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This may prova to be the big driv» which 
has been in the xnaklng ever since the Unttea 
Stetes Supreme Ck>urt In June 1047 held that 
the tidelando belong to the entire Nation, 
not merely to the States which border them. 

Many oil oompanles are anxious to have 
the tldelands turned over to the States. 
They would rather lease from the States than 
from the Federal Oovernment, which usually 
Imposes more restrictions on the activities of 
its lessees than do the State agencies eu- 
tnxated with such matters. 

Texas and California Congressmen will be 
In the forefront of the battle. Texas has 
been receiving (7,000,000 a year or more from 
tldelands oil leases for its school fund. State 
profits from Oallfomta oU leases amount to 
several million dollars annually. 

Oil production from the tldelands now 
amounts to only a drop In the bucket when 
considered on the basis of potential produc¬ 
tion, many experts believe. Texas officials, 
tor example, have estimated that their State 
may reasonably anticipate a total income 
over the years of a billion dollars from off¬ 
shore leases if Congress can be talked Into 
surrendering Federal tldelands rights. 

In an effort to enlist the aid of Inland 
Congressmen, which the coastal States must 
have if they are to pass the tldelands bill, a 
campaign of fear and alarm has been under 
way for some time. 

If Congress does not give up Federal own¬ 
ership of tldelands, the Federal Government 
may next claim the ownership of Iron de¬ 
posits located vinder inland lakes. oU under 
navigable streams, and even docks on bays 
and rivers. It Is argued. 

Senator O^UUnotnn, Democrat, of Wyo¬ 
ming, Is among those who have not been 
taken in by the scare campaign. He points 
out that at the time of the Supreme Court 
decision the Attorney General made It plain, 
that the Government’s case Involved tide- 
lands only. 

The Supreme Court decision itself was 
based largely on the traditional responsi¬ 
bility of the Federal Government to protect 
the Nation’s shores from other countries, a 
responsibility which could not by any stretch 
of the Imagination be extended to take la 
the lands under inland streams and lakes. 

Liberal legislation to allow the coastal 
States the lion’s share of oil royalties and 
rentals from tldelands has been proposed, 
but men like Senator Connai.i.y. of Texas, 
and other States* rtghters will be satisfied 
with nothing less than complete surrender 
by the Federal Government as represented 
by Congress. 

The hlg drive seems to be under way. But 
the principle of Federal Jurisdiction over 
tldelands Is sound. It is essential to na¬ 
tional welfare and security. 


Profligate Spending by the Governmen* 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

or KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE X»IITED STATES 

Tuesdav, August 28, 1951 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
Emporia Gazette, made famous by the 
late William Allen White, of my home 
State of BUmsas, recently editorialized 
under the caption "Why not reward 
thrift?" 

Warnings against the profligate 
spending indulged In by our Government 
In past years are increasingly numerous 
from our alarmed constituents. 


The Gazette editorial, reprinted in 
the Rooks County Record in Stockton, 
Kans., is short and to the point and 
worthy of careful attention, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Congressional Rbcori). 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Why Not Bkwaxd TBurr? 

Only the strongest kind of public pressure 
can force the Government to economize. 
That is the theme of a recent article by 
Stanley High In the Reader’s Digest called 
”In Washlngtoh It’s Waste as Usual.” 

Stanley High sbowa how our money Is 
being dissipated on unnecessary projects of 
a thousand and one kinds, and says: ’’Lately 
there has been a notable increase in mail 
from constituents—making sharp demands 
for economy on the part of Congress. These 
demands already have strengthened the ef¬ 
forts of Congressmen who believe with Sen¬ 
ator Byso that 'our strength and prepared¬ 
ness in all respects depend upon reduction 
in nonessential spending.’ 

"But there will be no adequate reductions 
unless pressure from the people is greatly 
increased. To add to that pressure without 
delay Is. I believe, an obligation upon every 
patriotic American.” 

From every source we are told that the 
increase In Government spending which has 
no connection with our military prepared¬ 
ness has been incredible. For example, the 
Commerce Department's 1960 budget showed 
a 1,049-percent Increase over its 1940 budget. 
Department of Labor spent 1,283 percent 
more in 1050 than In 1940. The State Depart, 
ment spent 1,634 percent mor»~-although due 
to present world conditions, considerable of 
this Increase could be justified. But so it 
goes, down the line, with Oovernment cost¬ 
ing us more and more. Isn't it time to 
reward thrift? 

“Soon •* Mr, High writes, "the army of 
United States Government employees will 
be nearly as big as the combined total of 
all the men In the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marines as of last spring.” 

As voters, cltusens, and taxpayers the peo¬ 
ple of this country should do something 
about this. Americans should forsake their 
false belief in "sometWng for nothing” gov¬ 
ernment. Instead of flocking to the banners 
of candidates who promise everything, voters 
should rally to the men who offer some guar, 
anty of reducing Government spending. 
The Congressman or Government officii 
who can save the Treasury the most money 
should be the one who gets the most votes. 
We have rewarded the spendthrifts too long 
and they’ve got us nothing but the highest 
public debt in our history, and still higher 
taxes. 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

or NSBBASRA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 28, 2951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an editorial from the Washington Post of 
last Saturday, August 25, 1951, entitled 
*'Price Control.'* It Is Interesting to note 
that even the most ardent supporters of 
the New Deal are a little skeptical of the 


President's latest request for more con¬ 
trols and regulations as a means of con¬ 
trolling prices. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Pkxcx Oontboi. 

President Truman has urged Congreaa tu 
repeal three amendments that, aa he rightly 
says, are the “worst provisions" of the new 
control law. They are: (1) the Capehart 
amendment which permits manufacturers 
and processors to add all costs, direct and 
Indirect, to their pre-Sorean price levels 
up to July 26; (2) the Herlong amendment 
guaranteeing pre-Korean percentage mark¬ 
ups for distributors; and (8) the Butler-Hope 
amendment prohibiting slaughtering quotas. 
Without doubt these amendments wlU result 
In needless price increases, hamper enforce¬ 
ment of price regulations, and create an 
enormous amount of administrative work lor 
stabUieation agencies. 

Nevertheless, we doubt the wisdom of an 
attempt to persuade Congress to repeal these 
amendments only a few weeks after passage 
of new controls legislation. There is a hare 
possibility, of course, that Congress may take 
action now that Republican Senators have 
Introduced a repeal bill—a repeal bUl which 
Is obviously designed to deprive the Presi¬ 
dent of the political advantages that he 
might gain by blaming Republicans for the 
higher prices expected to result from reten¬ 
tion of the amendments. But the chance la 
sUm, since a large number of Democrats 
Joined the Republicans in putting tlirough 
these amendments. Moreover, the chairman 
of both the House and Senate Banking Com¬ 
mittees have shown a conspicuous lack of en¬ 
thusiasm for proposals to change the law this 
year. 

More time is needed to test the effects of 
the amendments; they should be given a 
lair trial to determine whether they are 
worse tliau useless as a means of stabilizing 
the price structure. That is a somewhat 
dangerous proceeding, to be sure, since if 
prices rise, as expected, it would probably 
be Impossible to roll them back to present 
levels. However, the surest way to secure 
corrective action from Congress is to try to 
enforce objectionable laws and show their 
actual, not their predicted, effects. Another 
reason for concluding that the President's 
efforts are ill-timed is that bis warning of 
future inflation comes at a time when In¬ 
ventories are excessively high and scare buy¬ 
ing no longer In evidence. The Department 
of Commerce reports that consumer expendi¬ 
tures for the second quarter of this year 
(the latest available estimates) were lower 
than during the preceding 3 months while 
consumer savings had Increased. 

The President himself pointed out In his 
message to Congress that since the Imposi¬ 
tion of controls the rise In the cost of living 
has been less than 1 percent and wholesale 
prices are below the level of last January. 
It looks as If the buying lull brought about 
by removal of fears of Imminent shortages, 
rather than price controls, has been the 
chief cause of the subsidence of Inflationary 
pressure. But we agree with the President 
that unless controls are strengthened, prices 
will begin to rise sharply as defense produc¬ 
tion expands, Incomes from defense work 
Increases, and Inventories of consumer goods 
dwindle. There Is always danger, moreover, 
that another wave of consumer buying will 
be spurred by fears of or actual shortages. 

Another Item on the President’s repeal 
agenda, however—removal of the reBtrlctions 
Imposed on Imports of fats, oils, and dairy 
products—might well be made the subject 
of separate repeal legislation, since not only 
will It tend to raise prices of competing 
domestic products, but It also conflicts with 
our reciprocal trade policy. 
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Veterimi of For«i;B Wart 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

or LOtnsiAKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August JO, 1951 
Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker. I offer 
for Inclusion in the Record the follow¬ 
ing timely address by the Honorable 
Vincent R. Impellitteri at the formal 
Joint opening session of the fifty-second 
national encampment of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars In New York. August 27: 

Commander in Chief Ralls, Madam Presi¬ 
dent of the Ladles Auxiliary, Mrs. Ilg, fellow 
veterans of the Veterans of Foreign WarSi 
ladles, and gentlemen, as a member of the 
VPW It is n particular privilege lor me as 
mayor of the city of New York to extend 
ofllcial greetings and words of welcome to 
you at this opening session of your national 
encampment. I know that I need not tell 
you or your encampment directors that for 
many weeks now all preparations have been 
made for your convenience and comfort, and 
to insure that your week-long meeting in 
our city will be the most profitable and 
enjoyable one In your long history of service 
to our country. 

All municipal departments and agencies 
have been alerted, and the city’s vast re¬ 
sources are at your disposal. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, founded just before the turn 
of the century In 1899 as a national, non¬ 
partisan, nonseotarlan, overseas organisa¬ 
tion, has been a potent force for good In war 
and peace for more than a half century now. 
Its current membership of nearly 1,200,000, 
afaiiated through 10,000 posts or local units, 
has left an indelible mark of service since 
the days of its organization Immediately 
after the Spanish-American War. 

The VTW still Includes veterans of the 
Spanish-Amerlcan War, the Chinese Boxer 
Rebellion, the Philippine Insurrection, the 
Cuban Pacification, World War I, and vari¬ 
ous armed campaigns and expeditions, such 
as the Haitian campaign of 1919-20; the 
Yangtze River campaigns of 1926-27 and 
1930-32; the Nicaraguan campaign of 1933; 
and soldiers, sailors, marines, and coast 
guardsmen with campaign-ribbon service In 
World War II; and, more recently, veterans 
of the Korean war. 

As we pick up our newspapers today, the 
headlines become more ominous, with truce 
talks stalled and called off. and certain seg¬ 
ments of the world Intent on destroying the 
freeman’s way of life. It Is. therefore, par¬ 
ticularly appropriate that your fifty-second 
national encampment is dedicated to the 
Ideals and principles that found Immortal 
expression In the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, Whose one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary our country is celebrating this 
year. In this connection I should like to 
quote from the encampment message of 
Commander in Chief Balls, which tersely 
aums this up; 

“In commemoration of the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence this year, 
I am happy to dedicate our fifty-second na¬ 
tional encampment to the spirit of that 
sacred charter, We call upon all loyal Amer¬ 
icana to join with US in pledging ourselves 
to a redeclaration of independence from the 
forces of evil and a new dependence on a 
kind and bountiful God. • ♦ • 

“Today our way of life la being threatened 
by the global menace of communism. We 


are engaged In a struggle that is demanding 
tremendous sacrifices from those who are 
serving In the Armed Forces and from every 
loyal American on the civilian front. * * • 

*Txi oisr debates and discussions, let us be 
guided solely by what we truly believe In 
our hearts Is the best for America.” 

Those last words of your commander in 
chief have been the keystone of the more 
than 50 years of service of the VPW to Its 
countrymen. There Is no truer guide to 
honest action than that we “be guided solely 
by what we truly believe in our hearts la the 
best for America.” 

The limited time allotted to me will not 
even permit a recitation of the many serv¬ 
ices for veterans, their families, and for their 
communities in which the VFW Is engaged. 
Your legislative bureau in Washington spon¬ 
sors and keeps abreast of legislation for the 
benefit of all war veterans and repeatedly 
has urged Congress to enact laws dealing 
with veterans’ employment, education, med¬ 
ical care, pensions, and benefits for widows 
and orphans of veterans. 

Your legislative service sponsored and 
sought enactment of laws affecting national 
security, universal military training, immi¬ 
gration, taxation, social security, Armed 
Forces unification, atomic-energy policies, 
foreign affairs, and countless other matters 
of general public interest. 

Your rehabilitation service has gone on. 
uninterrupted, throughout your long history. 
For Instance, during the first 4 years after 
World War II approximately 1,000,000 veter¬ 
ans’ claims were filed with the VPW Re¬ 
habilitation Service, and almost a half bil¬ 
lion dollars was recovered for veterans 
through 7£0,000 appearances of youi experts 
before governmental agencies—all without 
cost to individual veterans. 

Your work for dependents has justly won 
national acclaim. Since 1925 your national 
home at Eaton Rapids. Mich., has been a safe 
refuge for children whose veteran fathers are 
deceased or totally disabled. 

Throughout Its existence, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars has consistently advocated pre¬ 
paredness against war. The VPW has ever 
stressed the high price and futility of war¬ 
fare, but it eternally dedicated to the prin¬ 
ciple that it will fight. If necessary, to safe¬ 
guard our democratic way of life, 

Last, but not least, the VFW plays a vital 
role In every community where Its maltese 
cross is emblazoned, 'through its grass roots 
community services. 

In one of the recent Issues of your national 
magazine. Commander Ralls, In his monthly 
letter, stresses that your community service 
programs have given life to VPW activities 
by doing something. 

He very properly emphasized that a post 
that exists only on paper is doomed to the 
fate that awaits old soldiers. Says your 
chief: 

“The VPW post that Is fading away Is just 
as useless to Itself and the VPW as the post 
afflicted with an acute case of rigor mortis 
• • • if all of our 10,000 posts can be 

persuaded to act on the simple formula of 
doing something, I honestly believe the VFW 
can become the largest and most powerful 
veterans' organization In the country.” 

It Is In your community service work that 
your auxiliary plays such a prominent role, 
and 1 feel the good women of the auxiliary 
are to be commended for this undertaking. 

In this connection, I should like also to 
say just a word of tribute to our city's own 
Ketchum-Hennessey Post of Coney Island, 
Brook lyn, which was selected as the leading 
VPW post In the State of New York in the 
field of community activities. 

In closing may I say that I know the 
8,000 ,000 people of our city are grateful to 
the VFW for Its stanch role on their behalf 
these past 60 years. 1 know that 1 can say 


for each and every one of them that they 
are proud to be your hosts. 

I have taken liberties with Commander 
In Chief Rails' convention statement, and 
now I should like to quote briefly the na¬ 
tional president of your auxiliary, Mrs. Sue 
Ilg, of Edgewood, R. 1.. who states: 

“We are meeting in a period of national 
stress, when loyalty to ideals, faith In our 
Nation, concern for our fellow citizens and 
service to those who fight In defense of this 
Nation and Its principles are of major Im¬ 
portance." 

It Is to these principles that the VFW Is 
dedicated. 

May your encampment in our city be a 
most fruitful one so as to help safeguard for 
all of us the Ideals and principles that have 
made our Nation the beacon light of freemen 
everywhere. 


Miiiouri Batin Survey Commiition 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS C HENNINGS. JR. 

or Missovax 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATICS 

Tuesday, August 28, 1951 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, last 
week, together with 14 other Senators, I 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 93. to 
establish a Missouri Basin Suivey Com¬ 
mission. In introducing the joint reso¬ 
lution, I pointed out that I believe the 
time has come to put an end to jurisdic¬ 
tional disputes and misunderstanding 
and emotional arguments and to get 
down to business in formulating a work¬ 
able, comprehensive, long-range program 
for effectively harnessing the water re¬ 
sources of the Missouri Valley. 

A recent editorial in the Washington 
Post, discussing the various conflicting 
approaches to this problem, asks: 

Should there not be created a national 
corimisslon, with no doctrinaire ax to grind, 
to study the Missouri Valley and make recom¬ 
mendations as to what over-all objectives 
should be? 

Just such a study would be the duty 
of the Commission proposed In our Joint 
resolution. 

The editorial further speaks of the 
necessity for local participation and 
states: 

Popular participation is basic in any satis¬ 
factory program; the people In the areas con¬ 
cerned should have an active voice in decid¬ 
ing what the program should be. 

Mr. President, I should like to stress 
again that this, too, is a basic concept of 
our proposed resolution. This feature 
was. I believe, made clear in my remarks 
on Introducing the measure, when I 
said; 

After long study of this problem, I have 
become convinced that no single plan will 
succeed in the area unless it has a large 
measure of local acceptance and support. 
My resolution, I believe, offers a new ap¬ 
proach from this standpoint. It encourages 
local participation by requesting the gov¬ 
ernors of the Mieeourl Basin States to ap¬ 
point representatives to an advisory com¬ 
mittee to the Commission. The members of 
the advisory committee are Invited to attend 
the meetings of the Commission and present 
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the desireB «&d views of the iudividiud States. 
Moreover, the Commission Is directed to go 
into the area and conduct on-tbe-slte sur¬ 
veys and appraisfOs of resourcee-develc^ment 
programs. Of prime importance, however, is 
the provision that the Commission would 
hold hearings throughout the area. It 
would go into the valley with an open mind. 
It would listen to the people who live and 
work In the region and vrould learn their 
sentiments and their thinking on all of the 
many water problems. I believe this is a 
healthy approach and I believe that through 
it the various divergent groups, representing 
differences in thought, understanding, and 
Judgment on the problem, would find them¬ 
selves in substantially greater agreement 
than disagreement on many of the issues. 

Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recori) the editorial from the Wash¬ 
ington Post of August 25, entitled Patch¬ 
work Valley, which is both constructive 
and thought-provoking. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Paichwosx Vaiuct 

Now that public Interest In the Missouri 
Valley is aroused as a result of the recent 
floods, there is an admirable opportunity to 
develop a fresh approach toward valley de¬ 
velopment. What has taken place along the 
Missouri River so for is a patchwork—or 
rather, a series of patchworks—principally 
because there is no guiding over-all plan. 
With the clamor for more flood-control 
measures in the wake of what happened In 
Kansas and Missouri, the danger is that there 
wUl be a stampede for new dams and reser¬ 
voirs with no thought of how they can best 
be fitted into the interests and resources of 
the Missouri Valley as a whole. 

The Federal Government has Invested large 
amounts of money In the loosely-knit Plck- 
Sloan plan and, In lieu of something better, 
vast new expenditures are contemplated. 
The trouble with the Pick-Bloan plan is that 
it attempts to marry irreconcilables. such os 
Irrigation and navigation, and that by fall¬ 
ing to include all the components of water- 
resource control It leaves the Interagency 
fight unappeased. Some persons feel that 
the great dams and reservoirs now being de¬ 
manded in Kansas will be purchased only at 
the expense of flooding great areas of farm 
land which would be perfectly usable under 
a more comprehensive plan la it not time 
for a stock taking before more money Is 
spent? Should there not be created a na¬ 
tional commission, with no doctrinaire ax to 
grind, to study the Missouri Valley and mase 
recommendations as to what over-all objec¬ 
tives should be? 

This does not mean that any program of 
v^ley development should be imposed from 
the top. That is the trouble with the pro¬ 
posed Missouri Valley authority, and to a 
leaser extent with the present plans for flood 
control. Popular participation is basic in 
any satisfactory program; the people in the 
areas concerned should have an active voice 
in deciding what the program should be. 

Perhaps the Missouri Valley is too big an 
area to tackle all at oucc. Possibly the most 
effective plan for the Missouri Valley would 
bo In the integration of smaUer programs for 
individual watersheds, such as the Kaw, the 
Big Blue, and the Platte Rivers. Although 
the Federal Government properly ought to 
have a say where Federal money is concerned, 
perhaps the most useful role of the Govern¬ 
ment at this stage would be In serving as a 
catalyst to get local groups Interested in 
“community watersheds*’ and In the develop¬ 
ment of comprehensive regional programs. 


In any event, a study by representatlva citi- 
aens of the Missouri VaUey as a whole could 
be of Invaluable asslstanoe in promoting 
broad thinking and in shedding light where 
there now seems to be largely confusion. 


Rural ElectrificilMHi Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

, or 

HON. OLINE. TEAGUE 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Hon¬ 
orable Allen Shivers. Governor of Texas, 
has set aside a week as Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Week in recognition of the out¬ 
standing work which has been done by 
Texas REA cooperatives. The develop¬ 
ment of REA has brought a new way of 
life to the farm families in my district 
and has opened opportunities for new in¬ 
dustry and greater comfort through¬ 
out the district. The city of Bryan is 
unique in that it owns and operates a 
REA cooperative which has achieved out¬ 
standing success in providing service to 
most of the farm families of Brazos 
County. 

The following editorial, which ap¬ 
peared in the Bryan Daily Eagle, gives 
recognition where recognition is due to 
the progress made by Texas REA co-ops: 

REA WX£Z: 

The week has been set aside, through the 
medium of a proclamation by Gov. Alien 
Shivers, as Rural Electrification Week. As a 
result many of the REA cooperatives that 
have been organized in Texes, as well as in 
other States, will take time out to do some 
celebrating. 

The city of Bryan and its citi 2 senshlp, as 
well as thousands of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren in the Immediate trade territory, should 
be Interested In this proclamation. Bryan 
occupies a unique position in the develop¬ 
ment of rural electric service and in the 
whole REA development, since it is the only 
city In Texas that owns and operates an REA 
system and, from all accounts, now Is the 
only city in the United States engaged In 
such an enterprise. Today there are 77 REA 
co-ops in Texas—and Bryan. 

The establishment of the Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Administration as an agency of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture does not reach back 
Into history. In fact the rural electrifica¬ 
tion movement is only about 30 years old and 
in that period electric current has been made 
possible to about 4,000,000 of the 5.200.000 
occupied farms of the Nation and to about 
15,000,000 of the 15,600,000 occupied rural 
dwellings. 

The growth that has been recorded 
throughout the country has been matched 
by the progress in this community. The 
energizing of the Bryan system's first line 
was in December, 1037, less than 14 years 
ego. Since that time approximately 8,000 
rural families In Brazos County and in 
sections of Burleson and Robertson Coun¬ 
ties have tied into the Bryan REA system. 
This not only has brought more comfort, 
as well as light, into rural homes but has 
made possible such developments as the 
dairy industry, today an important agricul¬ 
tural activity of this section. It also will 
be a factor iu the development of the broiler 
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industry, now In swsddUng clothes in this 
county taut struggling to get out of them. 

The approximately 8,000 oonsumers which 
include not only rural homes but churohea 
and schools, and dairies and gins and rural 
stores—In fact all rural activity has been 
aided by the availability of electric cur¬ 
rent—are served by something more than 
650 miles of Hne. The power Is produced 
at the Bryan power plant. 

The development of the Bryan REA sys¬ 
tem Is expected to make possible, within 
the comparatively near future, the de¬ 
velopment of a rural telephone system for 
the area served by the REA system. This 
matter already has been discussed with 
UBDA officials connected with the REA and 
since this city already has the right-of-way 
and the poles and line the development of a 
rural telephone system would be compara¬ 
tively simple and a survey now being made 
shows a fcatlsfectory interest despite un¬ 
favorable crop conditions. 

The REA system and the probability of 
a rural telephone system which would bo 
made possible by Bryan, are highly Im¬ 
portant as good-will builders and as com¬ 
munity developers. The REA is paying Its 
way and there is no reason to doubt the 
proposed telephone system would also 
pay out. This community has every reason 
to Join in the observation of Rural Electri¬ 
fication Week, since making electric light 
and power available to the rural areas adja¬ 
cent to Bryan has been of high value to both 
those served and the people of the city. 


Tribute to the AMVET5 by Hon. Brien 
McMuboUf of Connecticut 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

or COMMZCTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 29, 1951 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement prepared by 
me in tribute to the AMVETS as they 
assemble this i^eek in Boston at their 
seventh national annual convention. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows: 

As the seventh annual national convention 
of the AMVETS convenes this week in Bos- 
toa. I wish to say a few words of tribute 
to that young organization, 

It it fitting that such tribute should be 
paid at this time because of the outstand¬ 
ing work which AMVETB have done in civil 
defense during the year now ending. They 
have long been recognized for the solid and 
constructive progranas in foreign aflairs. vet¬ 
erans' rehabilitation, and military prepared¬ 
ness which have emanated from each of 
their annual conventions. But a year ago, 
at the convention in Cleveland In Septem¬ 
ber 1950 they added new laurels as a re¬ 
sult of the sound measures which they 
adopted regarding civil defense. 

By unanimous resolution, AMVETS pledg'^d 
their full cooperation to civil-defense au¬ 
thorities throughout the country. They di¬ 
rected that civil-defense committees be es¬ 
tablished in every post and department and 
that these committees give their active and 
wholehearted support to the clvil-delense 
programs in their home communities. Hils 
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lias been done throughout the country In 
a way that is indeed gratifying. 

In addition to these measures, the AMVETS 
advocated that a national blood-typing pro¬ 
gram be made a part of the civil-defense 
preparations In each city and State in order 
to Increase the registers of potential blood 
donors at hospitals and blood banks, thereby 
making possible the collection of great quan¬ 
tities of whole blood in an emergency, 
whether the result of war or civil disaster. 

The importance of such a program is un¬ 
derlined by these basic facts: 

First, it has been estimated that several 
million pints of whole blood might be needed 
within the first few weeks of an attack on 
our civilian population. In one city alone, 
hit by a single atom bcmb, more than 260,- 
000 pints of whole blood will be needed in 
the first 8 weeks. 

Second, whole blood can be preserved for 
only 8 or 4 weeks. It would be extremely 
wasteful and probably impossible to main¬ 
tain a 3-week stockpile of several million 
pints. It would mean bleeding several mil¬ 
lion donors every 3 weeks to maintain such 
a stockpile. 

Blood plasma will be used, of course, be¬ 
cause it can be stored for several years and, 
therefore, can be stockpiled. It is useful 
In many ways, but it is by no means a com¬ 
plete substitute for whole blood. It lacks 
the red blood cells necessary to carry food 
and oxygen to injured areas of the body. 

Whole blood, therefore, will be needed Im¬ 
mediately. and needed in large quantities. 
Extensive blood-typing programs In advance 
of an enemy attack upon this country will 
greatly simplify the collection of blood 
when that attack comes. 

Advance blood typing does not eliminate 
the need for retyping at the time blood Is 
collected, but It will save valuable time and 
countless lives. And It will achieve two 
other vitally important results: 

First, It will help train the highly efficient 
organlxation that must be ready to stage 
mass blood collections from persons outside 
the attacked areas. As one civil defense au¬ 
thority has said: “To activate an adequate 
and safe wartime blood program without 
previous, extensive, actual experience In 
peacetime would be virtually impossible." 

Second, extensive peacetime blood-typing 
programs will bring about Immediate ex¬ 
pansion m the production of critically short 
blood typing serum. Today there is only 
enough serum on hand to blood-type but 
a few hundred thousand of the several mil¬ 
lion donors who will be called on to give 
blood in the first few weeks after a bombing 
attack 

In conjunction with the blood-typing pro¬ 
gram. AMVETS urged that there be Issued 
to each civilian an identification tag bearing 
his name, address, blood group, and Bh type. 
They entered upon their own program of 
research to determine the best materials and 
design for the tag and the basic Information 
that should be Included on it. Later, when 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
began studies of this subject, AMVETS made 
available the vast amount of information 
which they had assembled 

Months ahead of others, the AMVETS car. 
Tied out a blood-typing campaign on a city- 
wide basis in order to show its practicability 
and to determine the best methods of opera, 
tion. With community-wide support of the 
people of Allentown, Pa., an extensive blood- 
typing program was launched in that city 
last December 4 . The program there won 
the support of municipal and civil defense 
officials, medical authorities, civic groups, 
business and Industrial organizations, and 
the public generally. 

In late December 1950 these pioneering 
efforts began winning through, for as the 


year ended the new Federal Civil Defense 
Administration announced its approval of 
extensive blood-typing programs in critical 
target areas and declared further that “a 
peacetime, widespread blood-grouping pro¬ 
gram. not confined to target areas, would be 
of great help in making large numbers of 
group O donors available in an emergency." 

In complete accord with the ideas which 
AMVETS had expressed earlier, the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration pointed out 
that the process of collecting blood In an 
emergency would be “greatly expedited and 
simplified" by a previous blood-typing pro-^ 
gram. 

Early this year the AMVETS undertook to 
acquaint State and municipal authorities 
with the progress and results of their long 
study. This Informational campaign Is 
largely responsible for bringing about the 
widespread discussions now being held In 
towns and cities throughout the country on 
blood-typing programs. Today there is 
hardly a community of any size that is not 
now turning its attention to detailed con¬ 
sideration of extensive blood typing of its 
citizens. The Impietus for these discussions 
has come from the AMVETS. Their work 
has brought nearer the day when such proj¬ 
ects will be undertaken everywhere In the 
country. 

The task is far from completed. The real 
work of putting such programs Into opera¬ 
tion remains to be done. But AMVETS’ past 
record of achievement Is convincing proof 
that ihey will be In the forefront in carry¬ 
ing out this work in the communities 
throughout America. 

But more than that, their counsel and help 
will be sought from many quarters. In the 
months that they have devoted to research 
and study, AMVETS have become perhaps the 
leading nongovernmental lay authority in 
the Nation on the methods and procedures 
for large-scale operation of blood typing and 
blood tagging programs. Their understand¬ 
ing of both the technical and organizational 
aspects of the problem has prepared them 
to aid our States and cities in this work. 

They have assembled operational data on 
the problems of organization, financing, en¬ 
listment of volunteer workers, and public 
education through every media of publicity. 
This vast Information would be invaluable 
as a guide to any community undertaking 
a blood typing program. 

One cannot conclude this story of fore¬ 
sight and courage without paying respect to 
the two men whose leadership made It pos¬ 
sible: Harold Russell, the National Com¬ 
mander of AMVETS, and Oen. A. A. Vande- 
grlft, former Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, now serving as the AMVETS chief of 
civil defense. 

Notable among the others who have played 
a leading part in this work are Caryl Warner, 
of Los Angeles, who was chairman of the 
Civil Defense Committee at the AMVETS 1960 
convention and who was Instrumental in 
first developing the program: Paul H. Kern, 
civil defense director of Allentown, Pa., who 
directed the blood-typing program In that 
city; Harold A. Keats, finance administrator 
of the AMVETS National Service Foundation, 
who was conspicuous in the early develop¬ 
ment of the program; Joseph M. Gelman, 
Ford Forsythe, and James Laverty, who di¬ 
rected the program In Pittsburgh; John O. 
Hundley, the civil defense coordinator for 
AMVETS: and John C. Palmer, the deputy 
civil defense coordinator. 

In times like these, we can draw renewed 
confidence in the strength and well being of 
this Nation from the noble example of the 
AMVETS. These young men and women 
have given us an eloquent demonstration of 
their great prlnclple—ln war a mighty shield. 

In neace a tower of strensth. 


Why All This War Scare Talk? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN T. WOOD 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 14,1951 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
while there is not a particle of evidence 
to prove that Communist Russia has a 
single atom bomb—although traitors 
have tried desperately to furnish Russia 
all atomic secrets—the President has 
gone on the radio to picture the havoc 
to American cities by an atomic attack 
from Russia. Not only has the atom 
bomb been overexploited, but the war 
potential of Russia has been overex¬ 
ploited and greatly exaggerated, as Is 
shown by the reliable and accurate 
Washington News Bulletin No. 171 of 
August 27, 1951, hereto appended. 

Why then the feverish activity to pour 
billions into defense armaments not only 
for the United States but for all coun¬ 
tries outside the iron curtain? There 
are just two reasons: First, the pseudo 
economists of the New Deal-Fair Deal 
have made such a mess of our economy 
that they must promote wars and rumors 
of wars to keep our economy going; and, 
second, international conspirators see in 
this an opportunity to drain away our 
wealth, destroy our domestic economy, 
and gain control of the strategic mate¬ 
rials of the world and thereby dominate 
and control American industry and 
commerce. 

Our most dangerous enemies are not 
In Korea, China, or Russia, but right 
here in the United States. The United 
Nations, the International Bank and 
Fund, and a debauched, manipulated, ir¬ 
redeemable currency supply the tools 
with which these subversives work and 
the vehicles on which they are riding to 
power; and until we strip them of these 
tools, all the present frenzied efforts for 
world peace, economic stability, and na¬ 
tional security are just so much sound 
and fury signifying nothing. 

Fear of Russia is merely one of the 
Instruments used by these conspirators 
to attain their objectives. 

Communist Russia is the greatest eco¬ 
nomic hoax in all history; ready to fall 
apart from her own internal weaknesses 
when our enemies within and without 
withdraw their support. Russia dare 
not start world war III, even if she were 
economically able, because the Balkans 
are seething with revolt and ready to 
rise against their oppressors at the first 
opportunity, and Russia knows that. 

There is no war talk in Europe such 
as we hear in the United States. But for 
the two reasons mentioned above the 
administration is piling crisis on crisis, 
emergency on emergency; and the beat¬ 
ing of the war drums and the barkings 
of the dogs of war have so unhinged our 
reason and detracted our attention that 
we seem totally oblivious of the fact that 
we are being rushed headlong into a 
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situation many times worse than war- 
total economic collapse—which means 
unbridled anarchy throughout the 
world, the break-down of civilization, 
and a throw-back to the Dark Ages. 

The Senate got us into this mess by 
ratifying the United Nations, the Bret- 
ton Woods monetary agreements, and 
the Atlantic Pact, and it is up to the 
Senate to get us out of them. 

Common sense dictates that the way 
to prevent wars and depressions is to 
eliminate the causes. Every war is. in 
essence, and economic war; and the un¬ 
derlying causes of wars and depressions, 
booms and busts, inflation and deflation 
are unsound monetary and fiscal policies 
of governments. These causes can be 
eliminated in DO days without cost to 
the American taxpayers, without eco¬ 
nomic disturbances of any kind, and 
without sacrificing the life of a single 
American boy in foreign wars, merely by 
carrying out a legislative mandate that 
has been on our statute books for 67 
years—section 311, United States Code. 
Annotated, chapter 8,28 Statutes 4. 

World peace, economic stability, na¬ 
tional security, and the survival of con¬ 
stitutional government are predicated on 
a sound monetary system because money 
is the measure of the value of all goods 
and services; and unless that measure 
is honest, constant, and invariable, mil¬ 
lions of people will be cheated in the 
sale of their goods and services while 
others will profit unjustly, and chaos, 
confusion, and war will be inevitable. 

A sound, honest, dependable monetary 
system which maintains and protects the 
solvency and integrity of the people’s 
money, and guarantees the redemption 
of currency at face value, on demand, 
will do more to prevent war, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, and 
promote peace and harmony among na¬ 
tions than all the United Nations, Bret- 
ton Woods Agreements, Marshall plans, 
Atlantic Pacts, or point 4 programs ever 
devised. 

Those who ignore facts and realities 
and permit themselves to be stampeded 
into voting away billions and billions of 
dollars of the American taxpayers’ 
money for global boondoggling and arm¬ 
ing European nations that do not want 
to be armed, at the risk of bankrupting 
the United States, will probably live to 
see even the school children point them 
out as Benedict Arnolds. 


Washington News Bulletin, No. 171, 
follows; 

80VIXX Union Too WXax Logxbticallt To 
Fiam A WAft Aoaxnit Wistsbn Smtops and 
THE ALUBS at the PBXSINT TlSCX 
The immediate possibiUty of a third world 
war should be coneidered from a logistic 
standpoint. 

A brief survey indicates that the Soviet 
Union has several inherent weaknesses, 
which by all military experience should deter 
her from an attack on Western Europe and 
the Allied Nations constituting the present 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

In order to successfully prosecute a war 
of aggression, certain basic elements are 
necessary. Among these are men and ma¬ 
terials. The Soviet Union has the man¬ 
power beyond question. However, when It 
comes to material, the scales are tipped 
heavily In favor of the Allies. 

There Is an old saying that armies travel 
on their stomachs. 

This brings into focus the ability of the 
Soviet Union to feed and support expedition¬ 
ary forces for aggression in Europe. 

Without giving consideration to the agri¬ 
cultural production of Europe, which might 
for the time being fall before a quick advance 
of an iggressor, the agricultural potential 
of the United States alone Is far greater than 
that of the Soviet Union. Although the 
Soviet Union has slightly more tillable land 
than the United States, the rainfall and 
climate limit the production to no incon¬ 
siderable degree. A comparison of the 
principal agricultural crops of the United 
States and the Soviet Union is shown by the 
table following: 


Item and year 


Amencnn Movlet Umon 
production prodnotion 


Wheat, 1949.bushels.. 

Winter rye, 1949_<lo_ 

Oats, 1949.do.... 

Barley, 1948--..do_ 

Corn, 1948.do_ 

Rice, 1948.do_ 

(’otton. 1949.bales.. 

Sugat (domestic) 

pounds.. 

Tobacco, 1948.do_ 

LivestocK, hood, 1949. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

t^heep and goats. 

Horses. 


1,140,463,000 
18.697, WK) 
1,322,924,000 
.31.5,894,000 
3,681,793, (XK) 

86,(»r,,(KK) 

16,U34,0Ui> 


1,100,000,000 
9.50, OtIO, 000 
77.5,tXX),{8>0 
31.%(KXMXK) 
140,000,000 
IS, 665.600 
2,070,000 


3,950,1.39,000 3,964,000,000 
1,980,000,000 380,000^000 


78,298,000 
fi7,m<XX» 
«27.6fil,tXW 
6,898,000 


64,000.000 

16.000.tMH) 

87,0(X),0IK) 

10,800,000 


> Goats numbered 4,000,000 in 1049. In llussi.i goats 
are eominouly owned by many faraJlles too jHwr to keep 
milk cattle. 


AGRICULTVRAI. AID TO RUSSIA IN WORLD WAR H 

After the United States entered World 
War II, lend-lease was made available to the 
Soviet Union. Eligibility was declared on 
November 7, 1941, and a lend-lease agree¬ 
ment executed June 11, 1942. 

Of the more than $11,500,000,000 In aid to 
the Soviet Union, largest single Item was 
agricultural products. The total shipments 
to the end of 1948 in poimds are shown by 
the table following: 


Item 

Shippert under 
lend lease 

Dlstrlbalcd by 
UNKRA 

1 

Total agricul* 
taral aid 


Ponnii 

2,162,881,000 

Pounds 

264,889,000 

Pounds 

2,417,770,000 

1,(KI8,266.000 


1,884,606,000 

83,760,000 


218,709,000 

89,856^000 

308,626,000 

Ekrb sihI (dried)- _ _ . _........__ 

342,468,000 

242,468,000 

Broeattd rl^''fleiir .. ___................ 

136,808,000 

8,983,000 

136,791,000 


88,970,000 

667,186,000 

S3,169,000 

87,120,000 


80,416,000 

697,601,000 

Whikof anA Hniir ....... _ 

1,602,820.000 

....... __ 

1,602,820,000 


eSsii.ooo 

816,782,000 

12,063,000 

81,877,000 

324,367,000 


8,686,000 

n'ninl /aim) JUltinliAli __ 



7,636,714,000 





The farmers in the Soviet Union do not 
have the advantage of mechanization to the 
extent enjoyed by American farmers. For 
example, in 1940, there were 693,000 tractors 
In the Soviet Union compared with 1.447,000 
in the United States, Much of the work 
done on farms in Russia proper is with draft 
animals, and the average Russian harvests 
the crops from about 8 acres of land com¬ 
pared with the average harvest in the United 
States of more than 27 acres. 

It is apparent, therefore, in case of a war 
with the Soviet Union, the agricultural pro¬ 
duction of the United States, coupled with 
that of Canada and other Western Hemi¬ 
sphere nations, gives the Allies a big advan¬ 
tage when It comes to feeding the forces who 
will do the fighting. 

We now move to the consideration of the 
potentials in steel and petroleum products 
without which wars cannot be fought along 
the present strategic plans, 

steel capacity of the soviet union and 

SATSLUTCS 

steel is a vital necessity in war. Without 
it in abundance, no nation can long fight 
a war of aggression. So it Is pertinent to 
compare the quantities of Ingots and cast¬ 
ings the United States can turn out com¬ 
pared with the capacities of the Soviet Union 
and her satellites, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and Hungary. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute, in 
a background memo of February 1051, quotes 
the following: 

“By turning out almost 07,000,000 tons of 
Ingots and castings In 1950, steel companies 
in the United States of America produced 
approximately the same amount of steel as 
all other countries of tbo world. 

“Retaining Its position for the fourth con¬ 
secutive year as second largest steel-produc¬ 
ing country in the world, Russia turned out 
an estimated 26,500,000 tons of steel, or 13 
percent of global output. Combined pro¬ 
duction for the Soviet satellite countries of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Hun¬ 
gary was estimated at 7,500,000 tons in 1950. 
This tonnage, coupled with Russian output, 
brought to approximately 34,000,000 tons the 
steel production for Communist-dominated 
countries of the world." 

CRUDE PETROLEUM AND REFINERY CAPACITIBS 

In 1949, the production of crude petroleum 
In the United States reached a total of 1.840,- 
307,000 barrels of 42 United States gallons. 

By way of comparison the production of 
the So\det Union and all of Europe was but 
291,726,000 barrels. 

Refinery capacities reported by the Ameri¬ 
can Petroleum Institute, as of January 1. 
1950, were as follows: 

United States: Three hundred and sixty- 
seven refineries with daily capacity of 6,- 
696,300 barrels. 

Soviet Union: Twenty-five refineries with 
daily capacity 650,000 barrels. 

Yugoslavia: Five refineries with daily ca¬ 
pacity 8,300 barrels. 

Poland: Six refineries with dally capacity 

7.100 barrels. 

Hungary: Eight refineries with daily ca¬ 
pacity 19,700 barrels. 

Austria: Nine refineries with dally capacity 

26.100 barrels. 

Rumania: Sixteen refineries with dally ca¬ 
pacity 181.500 barrels. 

The table shows that Russia and all her 
satellites have a combined refining capacity 
of 892.000 barrels a day compared with the 
United States total of 6,696300 barrels a day. 

The transport of crude and refined pe¬ 
troleum products Is very Important in time 
of war. This brings up the question of pipe¬ 
lines and tankers. The United States bad 
578 tankers in 1949, with 5.439,000 gross tons 
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capacity, compared with 18 of the Soviet 
Union, with a capacity of 106,128 gross tons. 

As far as this atory goes, we wonder just 
bow scared our military men really are of 
the big red bear? 

PAUL 0. PfTlRS. 


Consolidatioii of Veterans’ Adminiitration 
District Offices in Philadelphia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRY FtOOD BYRD 

or VIKOINW 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 29,1951 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the body 
of the Record a statement I have issued 
with respect to consolidation by the Vet¬ 
erans' Administration of their Rich¬ 
mond, Philadelphia, New York, and Bos¬ 
ton district ofBccs. at Philadelphia. 

Although this consolidation affects my 
States and removes the district office 
from Richmond. Va.. with 800 employees. 
I favor it, as I am convinced it Is a 
proper move in the interest of retrench¬ 
ment. simplification and efficiency. The 
time has come when all of us must rec¬ 
ognize that retrenchment in Federal 
public spending, which is so necessary, 
means sacrifices In our own localities. 
This consolidation will save, I am con¬ 
vinced, approximately $1,300,000, and, 
for this reason, I favor it and save so 
announced. 

This consolidation will permit the 
elimination of 372 supervisory positions. 
There are now 4 division chiefs, and, as 
a result of the consolidation, there will 
be only 1. There are more than 12 units 
in each of the 4 divisions, making 48 
chiefs of units, and. under the consoli¬ 
dation. there will be only 1. Carrying 
this down throughout the managerial 
operation will mean, I am convinced, 
that the minimum of savings I have just 
stated, as estimated by the Veterans' 
Administration will be realized. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The Veterans’ Administration, as an econ¬ 
omy move, has ordered consolidation of its 
Richmond. Philadelphia. New York, and Bos¬ 
ton district offices at Philadelphia. 

Naturally I have received numerous oral 
and written requests to oppose removal of 
the district office from Richmond, and In re¬ 
sponse to these requests I have endeavored 
to establish the facts In the case. 

As a result of my investigation I am 
assured that there Is no basis for fear that 
service to veterans or their dependents will 
be Impaired by this consolidation. 

The savings resulting from the consolida¬ 
tion of these four district offices are real, 
and I believe they will total more than tl.- 
800,000 per year. 

As chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessentlal Federal Expendi¬ 
tures. I know from my own investigation 
that the Veterans' Administration baa been 
overstaffed and overorganized, and I have 
frequently called upon It to reduce Its non- 
essential expenditures. X believe that tbls 


can be done without impairment of Its legit¬ 
imate services to deserving veterans. As of 
July the Veterans’ Administration was em¬ 
ploying more than 182,000 persons with a 
pasn’oll of more than a half billion dollars a 
year. This Is an employee for every 100 vet¬ 
erans of all wars whether they are participat¬ 
ing In veterans’ programs or not. 

We are faced with the possibility of con¬ 
fiscatory taxation which would destroy the 
free enterprise system and bleed white those 
of us paying individual income taxes even In 
the lower- and middle-income brackets. 

If we are to survive we must change this 
course. We must submit to economies In 
nonessentials, both at Washington and at 
the State levels of Federal agency operation. 

Under the circumstances I cannot oppose 
a sincere effort for economy through con¬ 
solidation in a Federal agency when I am 
assured that the economy Is real and that 
essential services will not be Impaired. On 
the contrary. It Is Incumbent upon the Vet¬ 
erans' Administration to institute such effi¬ 
ciency whenever and wherever It Is possible. 

Naturally I regret that I am unable to 
accede to the wishes of those who requested 
me to oppose this consolidation, but I do not 
feel that I can sincerely talk economy In 
Washington and oppose economy in Federal 
operations in Virginia. 


Waihington Merry-Go-Round 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 29, 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record the column 
entitled “Washington Merry-Go-Round," 
published m the Washington Post on 
Monday, August 27,1951, which I wrote, 
substituting for Drew Pearson. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Washington Merbt-Go-Round 
(B y Senator ALEXANoxa Wilet, substituting 
for Drew Pearson) 

Sometimes the actual Washington Merry- 
Go-Round whirls so fast and reverses direc¬ 
tions so often that observers get pretty dizzy 
and confused Just trying to follow It. In 
fact, the contradictions of certain high-up 
folks In Washington can really make even 
an expert’s head spin. These contradictions 
remind you of a lot of Alices In a fantastic 
blunder land. 

Do you think, for example, that the present 
Democratic administration Is liberal and that 
Its Republican opposition is reactionary. If 
so. consider these Items which tell a reveal¬ 
ing story: 

OAS OOUOC 

You, the consumer, are soon going to have 
to pay stUl more for natural-gas fuel. How 
come? Well, you can thank the great liberal 
Democratic Party for those high rates. A 
Demoratlc President, Harry Truman, had 
soundly vetoed a bUl (backed by leading 
Democrats) which would have indirectly re¬ 
sulted In Increasing natural-gas rates. 
Many Republicans like myself supported and 
applauded the Democratic President’s veto. 

Later, however, as reported by Drew Pear¬ 
son and others, the Federal Power Commis¬ 
sion (appointed by the same President) 


completely reversed the President’s action 
and a Democratic-appointed Supreme Court 
by exempting independent gas producers 
from Federal rate control. But do you sup¬ 
pose that the President criticized the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission for Its dangerous 
action? No, definitely not. The President 
said the FPC decision had no connection 
with his previous veto (even though it com¬ 
pletely reversed the veto). 

So here we have a good Democrat, Harry 
Truman, patting on the back by Implication 
other good Democrats who have completely 
stabbed one of his own policies In the back. 
Dose that make sense? Of course not. More¬ 
over, the Republicans whom the President 
has repeatedly attacked as fdlegedly not 
being Interested In you. the consumer, have 
been the principal ones who have fought to 
protect the consumer from these gas-rate 
Increases. 

BEAWAT SABOTAGE 

Take another Instance. In hla recent 
speech In Detroit, President Truman rightly 
praised the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way as the most Important single project 
facing this country. Yet, this very same 
project which would Incidentally be self- 
paying and which has been endorsed by 
Herbert Hoov r. Franklin Roosevelt, George 
Marshall, and so forth, has been blocked by 
some of the President's best friends In the 
Democratlc-controlled Senate and House of 
Representatives. On the other hand, many 
of the leading advocates of the seaway are 
Republicans. So. here again we have Repub¬ 
licans supporting the President, while Demo¬ 
crats—with some notable and praiseworthy 
exceptions—are trying to sabotage the Pres¬ 
ident and are working hand-ln-glove with 
selfish, backward-looking railroad and port 
lobbies. 

Had enough Inconsistencies? Here are 
some more. The merry-go-round spins 
faster. 

SOUTHWEST STEAI. 

The President says he opposes favors for 
special privilege groups. Yet, some of his 
leading supporters in the Senate have suc¬ 
ceeded once again In passing—over Republi¬ 
can and some Democratic votes—a fantastic 
bill, the central Arizona project, which 
would pour three-quarters of a billion dol¬ 
lars down the rat-hole for the benefit of a 
few Arizona landowners. Some nonkey 
business. 

TIDAL TILL 

In another Interesting Issue, the President 
rightly says he will veto any bill which 
quitclaims Federal title to the oll-rlch 
marginal sea Many Republicans like my¬ 
self will support the President in such a 
veto. Why? Because we think—although 
a good many Republicans disagree—that all 
Americans are entitled to ownership of the 
tldeland treasures. But who do you sup¬ 
pose is spearheading the effort to destroy 
Federal title? Why, principally, the very 
same Democratic leadership In the Senate 
and House which Is usually, amazingly 
enough, trying not to decrease but to In¬ 
crease and expand Federal power. Is that 
contradictory? It certainly is. But, as the 
old saying goes, "It all depends on whose 
ox Is gored." 

CODDLING CRIME 

Take another example. Back In April, 
one of the most difficult fights I ever had 
was to try to extend the life of our Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee. Who do 
you suppose fought against the extension? 
Some of the leading Democrats In the Sen¬ 
ate (although they were afraid to do It 
openly). Now, the Special Crime Commit¬ 
tee is coming to an untimely end as of 
September 1. There will be rejoicing then 
throughout the underworld. But do you 
suppose that the Senate Democrats will en- 
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courage the etandlng Interatate Commerce 
Committee to carry on where the epecial 
crime group’* efforts lext off? That remaine 
to he seen. Judging from the past, the anti- 
crime crusade may now be put to sleep by 
probe-shy Democratic leaders. Yet con¬ 
scientious Democratic members of the Crime 
Committee led the superb fight against 
crime in a nonpartisan way and worked In 
complete harmony with us Republicans 
against crooks and corruption. But that 
hasn’t prevented some other Democrats from 
trying to hamstring our committee's work. 
Perhaps, the Democrats are afraid of eapos- 
Ing more shenanigans in the big-city ma¬ 
chines (Bronx County, Cook County, etc.) 
which furnish the hard core of Democratic 
voting strength. Does that sound likely? 
could be. 

CONCLUSIONS 

What do these examples prove? Just this: 

1. Beware of ready-made labels for any 
political party. Neither party, be It Repub¬ 
lican or Democratic, has a monopoly on vir¬ 
tue. But, certainly the Republican Party 
(and not just its so-called liberal wing) 
has a lot more virtue than Its critics have 
attributed to It. 

3. The term "liberai" itself Is often a mis¬ 
nomer. It’s easy for many Democrats to be 
liberal in spending other people's money and 
taking other people's rights away. I am 
against such Uberalisra, just as I would be 
against a conservatism or reaction which 
would try to turn the hands of the clock 
backward or which would attempt to deny 
certain progressive steps which the Ameri¬ 
can jieople insist on In this modern age. 

O. K., Drew, thanks for the ride on the 
Merry-Qo-Round. You might call it the 
Carousel of Contradictions. 


Political ConditioBi in tKe United Statea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

OF INDIANS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 29,1951 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
regarding political conditions delivered 
by Col. Robert R. McCormick, and broad¬ 
cast over the Mutual Broadcasting Sys¬ 
tem on August 11, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Hop* Foa Qua Pxmnut 
(By Ool. Robert R. McCormick) 

During my recent 2 weeks’ absence a con¬ 
siderable number of letters have accumu¬ 
lated, many of which despair the future of 
our country. 

Much of this despair Is attributable to 
petty men rattling around In positions of 
vast power in the executive branch of the 
Government and not a little of this despair is 
attributable to the faUure of the legislative 
branch to throw off subservience to the White. 
Bouse and to assume the vital role contem¬ 
plated by the founding fathers. 

While It Is true that a majority of the 
Democrats and a minority of BepubUcane are 
lacking in patriotism. It is fortunate for the 
country they do not always constitute a 
majority of the Congress. Prom time to 
time the true patriots in Congress have band¬ 


ed together with determination and resolu¬ 
tion to resist tyranny, and socialism, and 
treason, and boodlli^;. 

Despair is common in periods of crisis. 
Each generation is fond of looking at its 
problems as more difficult than those of the 
generations that have passed this way before 
us. The unsolved problem of today appears 
to be Insurmountable by compartson with the 
solved problem of yesterday, although the 
latter loomed no less formidable when first 
It loomed against the horizon of history. 

When unsolved problems rear to terrifying 
heights above us, progress seems slow. It is 
when we look back over tbe years that we 
can truly measure the progress that we have 
made and take hee *t In the future. 

Almost 20 years ago, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was a hero to the majority of the people. He 
strode the national scene, acclaiming him¬ 
self 08 a paragon of moral virtue, a model 
of political propriety, and a oolossiu among 
statesmen. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
were expended by Federal propaganda mills 
to create and keep alive tbe fiction that 
Roosevelt was an all-wise, all-seeing, and all- 
honorable philanthropist, political philoso¬ 
pher. and great commander. 

Today Roosevelt’s stature is dwindling be¬ 
low the heroic and even below the human. 
He and most of his family stand revealed 
as having a careless regard for the common¬ 
est rules of morality as regards honesty and 
truth. And Roosevelt stands revealed as a 
short-sighted dupe, first of Britain and then 
of Russia, rather than the far-seeing states¬ 
man of the profiteering fictioneers 

The personal honesty of the Roosevelts 
must be measured against the story of John 
Hartford, head of the Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. At a time when the company was 
under the New Deal attack Roosevelt helped 
Elliott, one of hU four sons, borrow $200,000 
from Hartford with some radio stock as col¬ 
lateral. The President clinched tbe loan for 
his son by addressing Hartford, a man be had 
never seen, as "John" over the telephone 
and inviting him to visit the White House. 

But this was not all. The loan was made 
in 1939. For 3 years Hartford heard nothing 
from Elliott in the way of payment of prin¬ 
cipal or Interest on the $300,000 loan. In 
the meantime, the radio stock left with Hart¬ 
ford rose in value to over $600,000. President 
Roosevelt sent his Secretary of Commerce, 
Jesse H. Jones, to Hartford to repreeent the 
stock as worthless and return it on settling 
the $200,000 loan for H.OOO, or 2 cents on 
the dollar 

Jones turned tbe stock over to the Presi¬ 
dent, who turned It over to Elliott, who in 
turn turned it over to his divorced second 
wife and their children as a divorce settle¬ 
ment. 

Under no stretch of tbe circiunstances can 
these transactons be characterized as honest. 
To be blunt they smack of the operations of 
confidence men. tbe most amiable of tbe 
crooks. Other devious financial operations 
have revealed the Roosevelts as something 
less than nice where money is concerned. 

As a statesman Roosevelt was neither 
truthful nor honest with the American peo¬ 
ple. In the days before Pearl Harbor It has 
been disclosed Roosevelt deliberately kept 
the people and Ckmgress uninformed. He 
operated by stealth to bring the Nation Into 
war while cloaking his actions In trappings 
of defense and peace. Roosevelt made the 
destiny of tbe Nation the private concern of 
himself and a small coterie of fellow 
travelers. 

As he did not consult the people In the 
making 0 t war, Roosevelt did not consult 
tbe people, or their representatives In Con¬ 
gress. In the making of the peace. 

In the crazy quilt of personal war and 
personal peace. Roosevelt betrayed allies and 
the American people to Soviet Russia. Pub- 


UoatUm of the secret agreements entered 
into at Tehran and Yalta demonstrate 
Roosevelt betrayed Eastern Europe and 
China to communism and betrayed the 
United States to the Soviets even to the ex¬ 
tent of furnishing Russia with bases from 
which to launch a military attack upon this 
country. I refer to the Kurile Islands, which 
lie between Japan and tbe Aleutians and 
which Moscow radio tells us have been tjrnwa- 
formed into a bastion of Iron 

Rule by coterie under Roosevelt has be¬ 
come rule by crony under Harry S. Truman. 
Once again the American people are being 
kept uniQformod and Congress is not being 
asked to advise. In fact, It is more frequently 
than not even being consulted. At Pots¬ 
dam Truman ratified and augmented the 
betrayals of Yalta and Tehran, The con¬ 
spiracy of communism was encouraged as 
Josef Stalin, the bloody murderer and bank 
robber, became "Good Old Joe." and the 
Communist traitors became nothing more 
than red herrings, even though their stench 
rose to high heaven la the nostrils of the 
body politic. 

A little more than a year ago Truman 
wrapped Roosevelt's mantle of secret power 
politics and secret diplomacy about himself 
and declared a personal war in Korea. He 
defied constitutional war-making provisions. 
Ignored Congress and tbe people, and em¬ 
barked on a military operation for which 
even he himself has encountered difficulty 
In finding a name. His first choice was po¬ 
lice action and his second limited war. 

Whatever Uie name, his personal war has 
cost more than SO,000 casualties, which Is a 
ghastly total fur what Is being represented 
as preventive war. 

In recent months Intimates of the Presi¬ 
dent have been revealed as personally cor¬ 
rupt and, to say the least, careless of his 
honor. In fact, the history of the 'Truman 
administration is pockmarked with scandal 
upon scandal. We have a sordid parade 
In and out of the White House of vote fraud, 
ers, 5 percenters, pardoned gangsters, influ¬ 
ence peddlers, RFC favoritism, mink coats, 
home freezers, surplus profiteers, ship steal¬ 
ers, and assorted chlselers. 

Truman's prestige has dwindled to so low 
an ebb that It is recognized that his only 
hope Is to control the next Republican con¬ 
vention as he controlled the last through 
Thomas E. Dewey and the New York mesal¬ 
liance of financiers, internationalists, and 
Communists. This strange combination has 
been pretty well exposed by the actions of 
Dewey and his chief lioutenant, John Foster 
Dulles, Dewey and Dulles have become 
synonymous for damaged goods since the rev¬ 
elation of Dewey's corrupt bargaining con¬ 
tained in the now Infamous Joe Hanley let¬ 
ter and tbe disclosure of Dulles’ part In the 
election of Alger Hiss, the Communist per¬ 
jurer-spy, to the head of the Carnegie En¬ 
dowment for International Peace. 

The Carnegie Foundation is linked by 
financial and ideological ties in an interlacing 
of directorate which comprises a solid pha¬ 
lanx of international do-gooders. There is 
an Interlocking directorate in the Carnegie 
group with the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Council on Foreign Relations, the Foreign 
Policy Association, the English Speaking 
Union, the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, and 
the World Peace Foundation. There or¬ 
ganizations activated by men of common 
financial Interests in InternationaUsm. have 
been pouring out tax-exempt funds to pro¬ 
mote globalism. Exposure of their aotivitles 
Will doubtless project their dissolution as un- 
American organizations as an issue in the 
forthcoming presidential campaign. 

Looking backward over the last 20 years, 
there Is no reason to despair of the future. 
We have made progress in recognizing deceit 
and trickery. In spite of the many billions 
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and vast powers at the command of the 
admlnls^atlon, hrave men In Oongresa have 
ao exnoeed communism that a score of Com- 
mttAlsts have been convicted by Juries and a 
number, Including Vanderbilt Field, that 
curious financial angel of destruction, have 
been Jailed for contempt of court or con¬ 
tempt of Congress. 

I represent these brave men in alphabet¬ 
ical order by branch of Congress so as not 
to make any comparisons between their pa¬ 
triotism. In the House, we had former 
Congressman Dies and Congressmen Busbey, 
Dondero, Hoffman, Vail, and Velde. In the 
Senate, we have had Senators Bridges, Fer¬ 
guson, McCarran, McCarthy, Mundt, and 
Nixon. These men, with the help of high- 
minded colleagues, have made communism 
so unpopular that Harry Bridges is the only 
conspicuous Communist to hold this high 
place. 

The decriers of McOarthylsm and Opera¬ 
tion Truth are fully discredited. The quasl- 
respectables, who go along with them, are 
beginning to see their pe^. The truth is 
being recognized from the lie repeated a 
thousandfold. TVuth is triumphing over 
calculated fiction. Fact is replacing myth. 
In the sense, Bricxxb, Btbo, Capshart. Dzrk- 
BEN. George, Jxnner, Kem, Taft, and Welker 
with those previously named are furnish¬ 
ing the desired patriotic leadership. The 
return of General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur has brought all of his great genius 
to the aid of the patriots. He has brought 
the power of truth and military genius to 
bear on the world crisis. 

William Fulton, the Tribune’s New York 
correspondent, has exposed the conspiracy 
of the Rhodes scholars to subordinate this 
country to Socialist England. He has traced 
the indoctrination of these scholars In Brit¬ 
ish Ideals and their Initiation into the se¬ 
cret society envisioned by Cecil Rhodes—Into 
a secret society aimed at returning 48 States 
and two great Territories to Britain for the 
13 colonies lost almost two centuries ago. 

Drawing their inspiration from the decay' 
of monarchy In Europe to socialism, these 
cabalists would overthrow the sublime con¬ 
cept of our founding fathers, who threw off 
the yoke of the tyranny state and erected the 
mighty structure of sovereignty of the 
people. 

Frank Hughes of the Tribune staff has ren¬ 
dered no less yeoman service In exposing the 
Communist tinged gang that Is working to 
destroy the freedom of the press and poison 
the foundations of education In order to 
subject this country to an autocratic world 
government. These enemies have been 
drawing their inspiration from all that la 
abhorrent in Europe to create an all*powerful 
world state, which would at once be our 
political master and our spiritual god. For¬ 
tunately, the exposures have come at a time 
when it is still possible to reverse the course 
of the despots and crackpots. 

No, my friends, there is no reason for 
despair. The tide is turning with the 
brightening of a new dawn. 

If our Congress is slow it is because its 
Members are largely suljmerged in the Capi¬ 
tal throng of alien diplomats and alien- 
minded office holders and do not appreciate 
the public opinion at home. Even the tre¬ 
mendous mail In the wake of the MacArthur 
dismissal does not seem to have awakened 
some segments of Congress. 

Only after a number of the laggards in 
patriotism have been defeated for renomina- 
tlon or reelectlon can we expect America to 
come to Washington. Then we will get a 
patriotic Congress to support a patriotic 
President. 


Tkraal to a Ffaa Fr«M 

MX*X'JbiMSlOI? 07 UTlSIARiRS 

HON. JOHN W.BRiCKER 

OF ORXO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, August 29, 1951 
Mr, BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Threat to a Free Press,” pub¬ 
lished in the Columbus Evening Dispatch 
of August 22. 1951. The Columbus Dis¬ 
patch is one of the outstanding metro¬ 
politan newspapers of my State. The 
editorial deals with the covenant on 
human rights, and is one of the best 
discussions I have found of this matter 
which I have been bringing to the atten¬ 
tion of the people of the United States 
on the floor of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Threat to a Free Press 
Members of the United Nations Commis¬ 
sion on Human Bights (Including Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt) have produced a 
draft on “freedom” of the press which comes 
straight out of the Fascist notebook. 

The Commission hopes that the United 
States Senate will ratify this covenant. If 
it does. It will become the law of the land 
and It will supplant, as far as practice Is 
concerned, the provision in the United States 
Constitution that Congress shall make no 
law which abridges the freedom of the press. 

But here is what Mrs. Roosevelt and her 
foreign colleagues have proposed to restrict 
the press and which they hope the United 
States Senate will swallow and ratify. 

“The right to seek, receive, and Impart 
Information and Ideas carries with It special 
duties and responsibilities and may there¬ 
fore be subject to certain penalties, liabilities, 
and restrictions, but these shall be such only 
as are provided by law and are necessary 
for the protection of national security, public 
order, safety, health or morals, or the right, 
freedom, or reputation of others *' 

It ought to be obvious that any ptJlitical 
administration In Washington could use a 
law like this to stifle the press in the United 
States or to jail members of the press if 
they wrote anything displeasing to It. This 
law is precisely what Hitler or Btalln ordered. 

Who Is to say what is a transgression on 
the rights, freedoms, or reputations of others 
and then assess penalties, liabilities, and 
restrictions except the rulers of the nation? 

With this law they would have the wedge 
to get the laws passed or Issue the edicts 
imposing the “special duties and responsi¬ 
bilities” on the press they happen to desire, 
and to assess the "penalties, liabilities, and 
restrictlonB” to give their wishes teeth, 
Argentina’s Dictator Peron operated on 
precisely such a basis aa this In hls unlawful, 
unblushing suppression and seizure of La 
Prensa, 

It ought to be obvious now a national po¬ 
litical administration would consider edi¬ 
torial criticism of its foreign policy as con¬ 
trary to national secnxrlty which means, in 
such a case, the administration’s personal, 
political security. 

It should be plain how a national political 
administration would consider editorial crit¬ 
icism of traitors, bribe-takers, ballot-thieves, 
and the like In Its ranks as being an attack 
on their reputations, however unsavory. 


Actually the covenant, by limiting press 
restrictions only to those provided by law 
and necessary for the protection of national 
security, public order, safety, health, or 
morals or the rights, freedoms or reputa¬ 
tions of others, covers everything. What 
couldn’t one suppress under at least some 
provision of this broad restriction? 

’The covenant Is quite applicable to con¬ 
ditions existing In almost all countries of 
the world save those of the west, and there 
are exceptions In that. Certainly the cove¬ 
nant Is alien to all that freedom of the press 
connotes to Americans. It is a restrictive, 
totalitarian measure from top to bottom. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt betrayed the 
traditions of her country and the heritage 
that Is hers, along with all her countrymen, 
when she allowed herself to be a party to 
this monstrous proposal. 

As an alleged and self-styled “liberal.” she 
falls into a characteristic liberal pattern 
which seldom visualizes a reform except that 
It be arbitrarily Imposed and governed from 
a ruling elite. This always has meant the 
death of individual freedom. 

But in view of the record and In view of 
what they propose, and how they propose It, 
the liberals are among the least concerned 
of all in genuine Individual freedom, of 
which freedom of the press is a vital element. 


Resetrek Ualinuted 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ZALES N. ECTON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATEa 

Wednesday, August 29,1951 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a sermon 
on the subject Research Unlimited, by 
Dr. Peter Marshall, the late Chaplain 
of the Senate, whose daily prayers in 
the Senate were such an inspiration to 
all the Members of this body. I ask 
that the foreword also be printed. 

There being no objection, the fore¬ 
word and sermon were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

(From the Washington Post of February 
24, 1950] 

Mankind Now Must Make Moral Progress 
FOR World's Sake 

FOREWORD 

There are no other sermons like Peter 
Marshall’s. For there was no other man like 
Peter Marshall. 

The beloved Chaplain of the United States 
Senate, Peter Marshall, passed away recently 
at the age of 40. He had attained a national 
reputation at an age when most clergymen 
are stlU unknown. 

The Washington Post during the early 
Lenten season Is publishing the richest pas¬ 
sages from Peter Marshall's most vigorous 
sermons. They were preached in Washing¬ 
ton’s historic New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. They were addressed to the man he 
called “Mr. Jones," to the multitude of 
clerks and taxi drivers, butchers and house¬ 
wives, motormen and the lonely girl in the 
hospital ward. 

Taken from the book, Mr. Jones, Meet 
the Master, the sermons preserve the em¬ 
phasis of hls words, by a special typograph¬ 
ical style. The manuscripts are presented 
exactly as Peter Marshall prepared them. 
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BMSABCH UMl.IXll!rKD 
(By or. Peter MarebRll) 

During the lifetime of most of us, science 
anti Invention has made its greatest strides. 

Everybody over 40 can remember the mood 
of optimism that marked the first decade of 
the twentieth century. 

People then were living in the days of the 
first telephones perfected for general use; 
the first express trains; the first tues of 
electricity; the flirst Internal combustion en¬ 
gine. 

Great things were in prospect. 

The airplane no longer amazes, but whisks 
us Bcroae the continent from breakfast to 
supper. 

Motion pictures have become a weekly diet. 

Electric eyes open doors at our approach, 
and ra''’'.r enables us to see in the dark. 

Penicillin and sulfa drugs have conquered 
many a germ, and atomic energy has opened 
a vast new world. 

All of this since most of us were born. 

These latest inventions and discoveries 
have made war more terrible, and while they 
have given us many conveniences and com¬ 
forts, they have made life more complicated, 
peace more difficult, and the human heart 
more troubled. 

Undoubtedly we have Improved means— 
but unlortuziately we have not Improved 
ends. 

We have better ways of getting there, but 
we have no better places to go. 

We can save more time, but we are not 
making any better use of the time we save. 

Everyone agrees that we have made far 
more advances in the scientific world than 
we have made in the world of morals and 
ethics. 

SpirltuaUy, we have not kept pace with our 
progress in the realm of science and inven¬ 
tion. 

If great advances have been made In the 
realm of the spirit, then either they have 
not been reported or publicized, or we have 
chosen to Ignore them, else we are forced 
to the conclusion that they have not been 
made at all. 

Why is it that we have so little Interest In 
spiritual discoveries—new discoveries of God, 
of Qod‘s working in His world, of God’s deal¬ 
ing with His people? 

The scientists have forged far ahead. 

What they have Invented and provided 
for us has outstripped our moral character, 
our spiritual quality, and our religious faith. 

Scientific discovery has gone far ahead of 
man’s progress in the moral realm. 

That is the trouble. 

Some people have thought that the more 
science we have, the more religion can be 
discarded. 

But that is not so. 

Bather, the fact is that the more science 
we have, the more we need character-build¬ 
ing religion. 

We are now at the place where we see that 
progress simply must be made in the realm 
of morals and ethics and character, if olvUi- 
zation la to be saved. 

The time has come when we must face 
the solving of the world’s true problems— 
the human problems. 

The problem of lying—which Is called 
propaganda; the problem of selfishness, 
which is called nationalism or self-interest; 
the problem of greed, which is often called 
profit or good business; the problem of li¬ 
cense disguised as liberty; the problem of 
lust masquerading as love; the challenge of 
materialism—the book that is baited with 
security. 

These are the problems that confront us 
now. 

Bdlenee has its foundation In research. 

Its discoveries all rest upon the patience, 
willingness, and open-minded seeking of 


thousands of men and women who have 
taken one single proposition and sat down 
humbly before it to explore and to test it. 
a great number of times, under varying con¬ 
ditions, and then to report the results. 

Suppose that in this way, there were a 
comparable niunber of yotuxg men and 
women setting out to get their master's 
degree, or to write their Ph. D. thesis on their 
findings, after months of careful experiment 
with such propositions as these: 

"Therefore take no thought, saying What 
shall we eat? or What shall we drink? or 
Wherewithal shall we be clothed? for your 
Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things. 

"But seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness and all these things 
shall be added unto you.** (Matthew 
6:31-83.) 

Or this one: 

"Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you,” (Matthew 7:7.) 

This sort of research could advance much 
faster than pbyslcid science, which requires 
special laboratories, perfect conditions, and 
expensive equipment. 

For It’s the sort of research that anyone 
can pursue. 

You say you have no time? 

Anyone of us could delve Into It where we 
are as we are In our present Jobs, and it 
would make our jobs new and exciting, bum- 
drum no longer. 

No time? 

A tlred-out rail splitter, crouched over his 
tattered books by candlelight at the day's 
end. preparing for his future, instead of 
snoring or sky-larking like his colaborers. 

Lincoln cut out his path to later immor¬ 
tality In his spare time. 

An underpaid and overworked telegraph 
clerk stole hours from sleep, or from play, 
at night, trying to crystallize into realities 
certain fantastic dreams In which be had 
faith. 

Today, the whole world Is benefiting by 
what Edison did—in his spare time. 

Tou, too. have spare time. 

Why not use it In this kind of research 
which pays wonderful dividends in this life 
and the next? 

Suppose, for example, that a group of 
Christians decided to experiment with the 
Lord’s exhortations to tithe for 1 year. 

What do you suppose the results would be? 

The tithe Is the form of giving advocated 
in the Bible. 

All through the Old Testament, the prin¬ 
ciple of dedicating the tenth to God is taught 
and observed. 

So much was It a part of the habits and 
customs of men of that day that in New 
Testament times it was taken for granted— 
somethmg that simply was expected of men 
of integrity. 

Jesus expected it of men of God. 

He felt it was only when a man began to 
give above his tenth that be was showing 
real generosity. 

What if we were challenged to try it out 
for a year? 

If you are a skeptic, would it not be worth 
your while to investigate in those cases where 
doctors can do nothing? 

For you see, there are still miracles being 
performed. 

I have seen them happen. 

Still, in these latter days, there are clear 
evidences of God’s power working in human 
affairs. 

That we must admit. 

God has not withdrawn any power that was 
available in the das^ at the first disciples. 

There is certainly no indication In the 
Bible that the power given to them was for a 
certain period only, or to work in a certain 
location. 
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It was not like a free trial offer advertised 
"good only for 30 days." 

If the other elements In the Gospel mes¬ 
sage were to have universal application, and 
to hold true until Christ returned, why not 
this element of heaUng, that has always had 
such a strong appeal to human hearts and is 
BO wistfully remembered by those in trouble? 

Everywhere He went, Christ was confront¬ 
ed with sickness and disease, and every¬ 
where He did something about it. 

Yet, there were times when He could do no 
mighty works, as Mark puts it, because of un¬ 
belief. 

Where there was no faith. He was powerless. 

And there were many cases of sickness 
where no healing was sought. “But," some¬ 
one will say, "that was all very well for Christ 
to do these things, for after all. He was the 
Son of God. 

He had powers unique as He Hlmscll was 
unique. 

True—but He promised the same powers to 
His disciples. 

Christ said ■ 

"Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
believeth on Me. the works that I do shall 
he do also, and greater works than these shall 
he do, because I go unto My Father." 

Now, for some reason or other, we are th- 
cllned to skip over that promise, or to spirit¬ 
ualize It as though by the passing of the 
centuries the words have lost the meaning 
they apparently had to the first disciples. 

The truth Is that the church has permitted 
this breath-taking part of the Gospel to fall 
out of It. 

Is the "good news” only for the soul? 

Is It simply for the life to come, with no 
application to the life that now is? 

The answer lies In a lack of researchers. 

Men have been willing to lei mosquitos 
bite them in the interests of science and 
human welfare. 

How many are willing to give themselves 
away to take risks In spiritual research? 

No one yet has ever set out to test God's 
promises fairly, thoroughly, and humbly, and 
had to report that God’s promises don’t work. 

On the contrary, given a fair opportunity. 
God always surprises and overwhelms those 
who truly seek with His bounty and His 
power. 

We have neglected spiritual food. 

Without spiritual exercise, our souls are 
soft and flabby. 

The temptation is powerful to become so 
obsessed with the urgent, brutal facts of the 
Immediate world that faith In Christ and 
His way of living becomes like a lovely Im¬ 
practical dream, a pious hope, a frail illusion. 

The challenge today, pointed and heated 
by the atomic bomb, Is still what it always 
was—a challenge to spiritual research 


Selling the United Statei Out to a Com- 
mnnift-Controlled World Government 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN T. WOOD 

or IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 14,1951 
Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I want to present docu¬ 
mented evidence to show that those who 
are so desperately trying to reduce the 
United States to the status of a mere 
nrovince in a world government have 
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no hesitancy in deliberately and will¬ 
fully evading the Charter of the United 
Nations as well as the Constttiution of 
the United States when it serves their 
purpose. 

Article 43 of the United Nations 
Charter provides. In plain terms, that 
member nations of the United Nations 
shall furnish armed forces, assistance, 
and facilities “for the maintenance of 
international peace and security” under 
agreements between such member na¬ 
tions and the United Nations Security 
Council, such agreements to be “subject 
to ratification by the signatory states in 
accordance with their respective con¬ 
stitutional processes.” 

On AprU 27, 1951. in a speech before 
the American Society of International 
Law. Mr. Harding P. Bancroft. Deputy 
United States Representative on Collec¬ 
tive Measures Committee of the United 
Nations, said that failure to provide 
armed forces and assistance when the 
shooting started in Korea created an 
“iinpasse” which “broke the ground for 
an alternate way around” the situation; 
that it called for “improvising;” and that 
troops were furnished for, and were fight¬ 
ing in, Korea pursuant to a “uniting 
for peace” resolution passed by the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 
Bancroft thus admitted an evasion not 
only of the United Nations Charter, but 
an evasion and circumvention of the 
Constitution of the United States as 
well. 

State Department Publication 3922, 
United States Policy in Korea, released 
in July 1950, shows that a Security Coun¬ 
cil resolution of July 7, 1950, recom¬ 
mended that member nations providing 
military and other assistance in Korea 
under United Nations resolutions of June 
25 and 27, 1950, make such forces and 
assistance available to a “unified com¬ 
mand under the United States.” under 
the United Nations flag and under a com¬ 
mander designated by the United States. 
So, it seems, the United Nations started 
a war in Korea, and delegated its con¬ 
duct to the United States, without com¬ 
pliance with article 43 of the United 
Nations Charter or with our Constitu¬ 
tion. 

In a letter of July 26, 1951, transmit, 
ting the 1950 annual report on United 
States participation in the United Na¬ 
tions, President Truman told Congress 
that— 

The aggression against the United Na¬ 
tions— 

In Korea— 

brought home to all peoples the Imperative 
need for developing more efficient means to 
deal with aggression within the framework 
of the United Nations. The Korean case 
has demonstrated that the United Nations 
can act effectively against aggression through 
recommendations of the Security Council, or 
the General Assembly, if the Security Coun¬ 
cil is paralyzed by the veto. But in Korea 
the participating nations had to improvise 
their measures from the ground up. 

The statement Is untrue, for the im¬ 
provised action was not “within the 
framework of the United Nations,” but 
it was a willful evasion of the United 
Nations Charter. 


In the 1950 annual report to Congress, 
Secretary of state Acheson said: 

The United Nations had to meet aggres- 
alon— 

In Korea— 

without the means which had originally been 
expected to be available. 

And after blaming Russia for member 
nations not having furnished troops. 
Secretary Acheson further told Con¬ 
gress: 

No United Nations forces existed when 
on June 25. 1960, the North Korean Com¬ 
munists launched an armed attack upon the 
Republic of Korea, The United States and 
many other members carried out their Char¬ 
ter obligations loyally and courageously. 
However, as will be seen, their entire col¬ 
lective action had to be improvised. 

More cold-blooded admissions of eva¬ 
sions and circumventions of both the 
United Nations Charter and the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States cannot 
be found, even in the flies and reports 
of our arrogant bureaucracy. 

Now, according to the Right Honor¬ 
able Warren R. Austin, United States 
representative to the United Nations, 
these improvisations and evasions are 
to be made permanent; seemingly with¬ 
out even a belated consultation of Con¬ 
gress. 

On August 27, 1951, Mr. Austin told 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars that “or¬ 
ganization of a permanent United Na¬ 
tions peace force is underway at this 
very hour,” under the guidance and di¬ 
rection of a United Nations committee 
on collective measures, seemingly the 
same one for which Mr. Bancroft spoke 
on April 27, 1951. 

According to State Department Pub¬ 
lication 3580, Postwar Foreign Policy 
Preparation, released in February 1950, 
Mr. Austin actively participated in the 
work of the Advisory Committee on Post¬ 
war Foreign Policy, which operated 
within the State Department from Feb¬ 
ruary 1942 in great secrecy to bring 
about the kind of world that the United 
States desired after the war. This last- 
mentioned publication shows, too, that 
forty-odd Members of Congress actively 
participated in the work of that com¬ 
mittee, the existence and work of which 
were kept secret. 

How much longer will Congress stand 
by and see the Constitution evaded and 
its provisions set at naught? It is time 
to call a halt on the internationalists 
who seek to destroy this Republic. 


Comparison of the United States and 
Russia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. STYIIS BRIDGES 

OP NSW HAMFSHIRX 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 30,1951 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a condensa¬ 


tion of a booklet entitled “At the Cross¬ 
roads of Destiny,” which pertains to a 
comparison of the geographical, politi¬ 
cal, and social aspects of the United 
States and Russia. 

This booklet was prepared by Mr. 
Francis H. Buflum, of Concord, N. H.. 
after exhaustive research into many 
aspects of the two countries. At my re¬ 
quest Mr. Buffum, who is an outstanding 
citizen of the State of New Hampshire 
and a prominent writer on historical 
subjects, prepared this condensation so 
that I could commend it to my colleagues 
in the Senate for their study. 

There being no objection, the conden¬ 
sation was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The Two Nations Compared 

In the course of their national develop¬ 
ment, Russia and America have now arrived 
at the point where their respective ideas re¬ 
garding the individual and his relation to 
government have come into conflict on a 
world-wide front. Back of these Ideas, and 
giving them practical effect, are the mate¬ 
rial resources and other factors that con¬ 
stitute national strength. 

In area, population, and natural resources, 
Russia has a considerable advantage over 
the United States. It extends over one- 
sixth of the land area of the earth, and is 
almost three times as large as this country. 
Its population is about 196,000,000, and Is 
Increasing much faster than the population 
here, which is now 160.000,000. As a result 
of extensive surveys, it is believed to con¬ 
tain more of the basic minerals than any 
other country in the world. It is strategi¬ 
cally located for defense against Invasion 
and for the extension of its power on the con¬ 
tinents of Europe and Asia. 

The United States offers a striking con¬ 
trast to Russia With only 6 percent of the 
area of the world, and 7 percent of Its popu¬ 
lation, this country has so far developed Its 
natural resources and productive capacity 
that it produces 60 percent of the basic com¬ 
modities of the entire world and, at present, 
four times as much of these as Russia. 

It may well be asked why Russia, with its 
larger population and vast resources, lags so 
far behind the United States; or why, on the 
other hand, the United States, with a smaller 
population and probably less natural re¬ 
sources. has now four times the productive 
capacity of Russia and half that of the whole 
world. 

The answer to these questions lies in the 
histories of the two countries which, when 
placed side by side lor comparison, form one 
of the most Interesting and instructive chap¬ 
ters In the record of human development 
and the rise of nations. 

What concerns us here, however. Is not 
Russian and American history, except inso¬ 
far as the past of these two countries Indi¬ 
cates what their future is likely to be. What 
does concern us, and concerns us vitally. Is 
that the Russian bear has been awakened 
from his long sleep by the evil genius of com¬ 
munism. and for 31 years has been gaining 
In strength and sharpening his claws. 

If the reawakening of Russia meant only 
the peaceful progress of a great people, there 
would need be no anxiety concerning Its 
growing strength. But such Is not the case. 
Under the ruthless dictatorship of its present 
masters, Russia's productive machine Is being 
built for political power and geared to a war 
economy. This is the fact that makes the 
strength of Russia, In comparison with 
that of our own country, of such urgent Im¬ 
portance to us all. That is why a compari¬ 
son of Russian communism and American 
democracy Is drawn in the following pages, 
for the relative strength of the two countries 
In days to come, as well as the course of 
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dvlUoation Itself, will depend upon which 
philosophy d life end system of govenxnc.'ent 
predominantly wins the allegiance of men 
and stimulates their productive efforts. 

TWO RUNCIPUES OF OOVESMKXMT 

Xn looking for an answer to the question 
as to why the United States has so far out¬ 
stripped Russia, we will find an answer at the 
same time to the question as to how the 
United States can continue to lead Russia 
and, Indeed, the rest of the world—at least, 
until other countries learn and apply the 
principle upon which our greatness rests, or 
until we. In blindness, forsake it. 

The answer is simple; so simple that many 
overlook it. But it la so Important that no 
one can afford to Ignore It. It is to be found 
in the difference that exists between two 
opposite and conflicting principles of govern¬ 
ment. These principles are based upon the 
state on the one hand, and upon the Indi¬ 
vidual on the other. 

The individual 

The individualist believes that he has been 
endowed by his Creator with certain in¬ 
alienable rlghts-^rlghts which may be 
summed up In the term “self-government" 
He believes that no other man or group of 
men has any right, divine or otherwise, to 
claim his Involuntary allegiance. He has 
seen that men the world over, from time 
immemorial, and almost without exception, 
have governed in their own Interest rather 
than in the interest of their subjects; and he 
Is thereby confirmed In the determination to 
govern himself He looks upon government 
as his servant, not his master, and Joins with 
other men, equally free, In establishing where 
possible such a form of government as is 
necessary to preserve the rights which are 
naturally his, and to obtain mutual services 
that can better be obtained by collective ac¬ 
tion than by Individual effort. Believing 
that he can grow to full mental, moral, and 
spiritual maturity as a man, only by an un¬ 
trammeled and undictated exercise of his 
powers In every field of human endeavor, he 
strives in this sense to remain the master of 
his fate, the captain of his soul. 

"n the assertion of his personal rights as 
prior to the rights of government over him, 
he agrees with Thomas Paine who. in writing 
on the subject, had this to say: 

“It has been thought a considerable ad¬ 
vance toward establishing the principles of 
freedom, to say, that government is a com¬ 
pact between those who govern and those 
who are governed: but this cannot be true, 
because It Is putting the effect before the 
cause; for as a man must have existed before 
governments existed, there necessarily was 
a time when governments did not exist, and 
consequently there could originally have been 
no governors to form such a compact with. 

“The fact, therefore, must be. that the in¬ 
dividuals themselves, each In his own per¬ 
sonal and sovereign right, eiitersd into a 
compact with each other to produce a gov¬ 
ernment ; and this is the only mode in which 
governments have a right to arise, the only 
principle on which they have a right to 
exist.” 

The state 

The man who advocates the authority of 
tho state over the Individual holds a phi¬ 
losophy diametrically opposed to that of the 
Individualist. He believes that tribal chiefs, 
monarchs, and other governors by whatever 
name, rule legitimately by the authority of 
Heaven or the rightful assumption of power 
by themselves. He assumes that it is natural 
and right for one man or group of men to 
govern another man or group of men, either 
with or without the consent of those gov¬ 
erned. He believes in the divine right of 
kings and dictators. 

According to this political creed, the gov¬ 
ernment baa the right to give and the cor¬ 


responding right to take away. The indi¬ 
vidual is either the redplmt of Ite favors or 
the victim of Its displeasure. It may either 
rule him with cruelty or give him brood pow¬ 
ers that border on self-government. The 
point here Is not whether a government is 
benevolent or despotic at any glvsn time: It 
is the fact that It has the power to misuse 
its authority at any time and to any extent. 

In writing on the BUI of Rights, Dean Rub- 
sell made the following statement on this 
point. “They (the founders of our Govern¬ 
ment) knew that without exception every 
government in recorded history had at one 
time or another turned Its power—its coer¬ 
cive power as the poUce force—against its 
own citizens—confiscated their property. Im¬ 
prisoned them, enslaved them, and made a 
mockery of personal dignity.” 

Such is the danger inherent In any gov¬ 
ernment which Is master of its individual 
citizens, rather than their servant. In the 
United States, under constitutional guaran¬ 
ties, the people have established a govern¬ 
ment subservient to them—one that has 
given such scope to their creative and in¬ 
ventive energy—to the free enterprise of the 
individual—that they lead the world In free¬ 
dom as well as in productive capacity. 

THE ALTEXNATIVES 

The purposes of this work—or, more ac- 
ci'rately, of this message—is to focus the 
attention of every Intelligent American who 
may be induced to read it upon the stark 
necessity of a new and deeper sense of civic 
reBponslblllty on the part of every citizen of 
this country, in the face of impending danger. 

llie leaders of Russia have embarked upon 
a campaign to communize the world. They 
have already Imposed their rule upon their 
own people and are now driving relentlessly 
westward across Europe and southward from 
Manchuria through China to bring the con¬ 
tinents of Europe and Asia under the domi¬ 
nation of Moscow. In the accomplishment 
of their purpose, they have not hesitated to 
intimidate, enslave, torture or murder those 
who oppose them. They have sought to un¬ 
dermine governments not yet under their 
political control and military power, by pos¬ 
ing os the champions of democracy, and at 
the same time using every form of deceit, 
propaganda, intrigue, economic disruption 
and violence short of war known to masters 
of the black art. 

Since Russian communism first raised its 
ugly head and revealed Its evil purpose, 
hardly a day has gone by without some warn¬ 
ing of its threat to our freedom going out 
from practically every radio station in Amer¬ 
ica. Almost every American newspaper has 
clearly and amply recorded its sinister activi¬ 
ties. Books on the subject by Americans 
who have lived In Russia, and by Russians 
who have escaped from its tyranny, line the 
shelves of our libraries. Congressmen and 
churchmen, public officials, and private cit¬ 
izens have used the platforms of America to 
warn us of its dangers. 

There are indications that these warnings 
are taking temporary effect, but equal rea¬ 
son to believe that their effect will be only 
temporary unless we are willing and able to 
go all the way In doing what Is necessary 
to put and keep ourselves on guard against 
the enemies that threaten ua from without 
and those that are already beginning to 
undermine us from within. 

If we have learned so little from two world 
wars and the threat of a third that we are 
still blind to the necessity for complete pre¬ 
paredness, and still persist In making appro¬ 
priations for national defense on the basis 
of emotion rather than upon a reasoned cal¬ 
culation of what Is necessary for national 
security, we shall have proved our unfitness 
to survive In a world where nations still 
resort to arms. 


Our contest with Russia goes deeper than 
xnlUtary opposition and preparedness against 
attack, vital os that Is. Even though we 
could withstand all military assaults of the 
Soviet Union, we should still have to prove 
that American democracy offers to men more 
than Russian communism has to offer. If our 
system Is to commend itself to other peoples 
and to future generations. In Its magnitude 
and political Import to the world, and In 
Its spiritual Implications as well, the strug¬ 
gle between democracy and communism Is an 
Armageddon of universal scope. 

Nature will not long tolerate those who 
persist In breaking her laws and who refuse 
to set themselves to the task of fulfilling the 
purpose for them. If she has decreed that 
men should climb, however slowly, from the 
cave and Jungle toward the spiritual heights 
envisioned by seers and prophets, let them 
he assured that their success lies along that 
path and no other. But when men refuse 
to take the line of progress ordained for 
thorn, and t\irn from the light that once 
shone from Blnai and later from one greater 
mount, and again invoke the law of the 
Jungle, let them beware; for destiny will al¬ 
ready have marked them for oblivion. 

The Russian Communists are committed 
to this latter course. In their vain hope to 
communize the world they have Invoked the 
law of the Jungle and placed their reliance 
upon coercion and force. In their hope to 
make Moscow a third and greater Rome, they 
have forgotten what made Rome great and 
what led to its ultimate fall. No matter how 
much temporary power they may exercise, 
sooner or later they will go the way of all 
who oppose the primary rights of the indi¬ 
vidual and the democratic evolution of man. 

Let it not be so with Washington. Xn its 
rise to a supreme position among the nations 
of the earth, the United States has proved 
the case for democracy, at least to date. 
However, no system of government, least of 
all democracy, can bo once estabUshed and 
left to automatic operation, for democracy 
is particularly susceptible to decay. Its suc¬ 
cess depends upon the eternal vigilance and 
the participation In public affairs of the 
people who compose it. 

The past is secure. In spite of costly de¬ 
lays in preparing to meet attack, we have 
managed to escape defeat in two world wais. 
Except for brief periods of economic depres¬ 
sion, we have been more prosperous in days 
of peace than any other people on earth. 
We have even kept the cancerous growth of 
greed and corruption from spreading with 
fatal effect throughout the body politic. 

Bat in common with the rest of the world, 
we have suffered from an intellectual, moral 
and spiritual depression that no material 
success can offset. Crime and delinquency 
have flourished on our Indifference We have 
been intent on "getting ours while the get¬ 
ting is good,” and in our shortsightedness 
have not hesitated to kill the economic goose 
that lays the golden egg. We are suffering 
from the delusion that we can get more and 
more by doing less and less. We have squan¬ 
dered our natural resources. We have spent 
an increasingly large proportion of our spare 
time and money on amusement, and a corre¬ 
spondingly small part of both on self-im¬ 
provement and those activities that make 
the individual a competent member of soci¬ 
ety. We suffer from confusion and uncer¬ 
tainty. and lack the deep religious convic¬ 
tions and purpose of our fathers 

In Government we have steadily—and in 
the last 10 years rapidly—drifted toward 
State socialism We have lost something of 
that personal independence that goes with 
hardihood. We seek security rather than 
achievement and want all of the privileges 
of American citizenship without having to 
meet Its obligations. 

Let this be bluntly said: That although 
the past is secure, the lutwe is not. To 
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xnake that future eecure, to vindicate our 
faith In democracy, and to stem the Bed 
tide of communism, we can do no le8s<~we 
dare not do less—than reorient ourselves to 
those principles by which we have achieved 
our present greatness and by which alone 
we can maintain and augment it. 

The alternatives and their consequences 
are as plainly visible as the handwriting 
upon the wall of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace. 
Either America will lead the world into a 
new era of freedom, peace, and prosperity, 
or Russia will plunge it Into a new dark age 
of tyranny and slavery. Today the choice 
is ours. Tomorrow, If we allow the hour of 
our opportunity to pass, the decision will 
go to Russia, 

Which is it to be? You and I will have 
to answer that question and stand respon¬ 
sible for our answer to future generations. 
As we pause to make our decision It will be 
well for us to listen again to the prophetic 
voice of Lincoln. He spoke to our fathers 
In 1862, and they gave heed to his warning. 
He speaks again, this time to us In the hour 
of an even greater crisis. He declared In 
words that spell either the ultimate doom 
of American democracy or Its ultimate 
triumph that ‘'we shall nobly save or meanly 
lose the last best hope of earth.'* 


The Niagara Power Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OK NKW TOKK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 30, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an opening 
statement I made before the Senate Pub¬ 
lic Works Committee recently on the 
Niagara power project. This subject is 
of widespread interest in my State, and 
should be to the entire Nation. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statbment or Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, op 
New York, Before the Senate Public 
Works Committee, in Connection With 
Hearings on the Niagara Falls Power 
Development, August 21, 1951 
The hearings starting today on the several 
bills dealing with the preservation of the 
Niagara Falls and the development of water 
power at the Falls are of the highest im¬ 
portance to the northeastern section of the 
United States, and. as I hope to show, to the 
entire Nation. 

When these hearings were originally sched¬ 
uled—and I am extremely grateful to Sena¬ 
tor Chavez and to Senator McClellan, 
chairman of this subcommittee, for setting 
these hearings at my request—S. 617, my 
bill, was the only one before this committee. 
Lately two others on this same subject have 
been introduced and are also pending before 
this committee, and are also, I understand, 
to be considered In these hearings. I am 
glad for the committee to have this oppor¬ 
tunity to study this mighty project, the 
Niagara project, from the several different 
approaches represented by the three pending 
bills. 

In the course of my testimony today I 
shall try to answer four questions which 
must arise In connection with these hearings: 


1, What Is the history and background of 
the Niagara project and of the pending leg¬ 
islation? 

2. Why is legislation authorizing the power 
project at Niagara Falls desirable, necessary, 
and economically sound? 

8. Why should Congress make this author¬ 
ization now, at this time? 

4. Why should Congress approve S. 517, my 
bill, in preference to the others on the same 
subject now pending before this committee? 

I hope the committee will bear with me 
during the reading of my statement, which 
Is of some length, but which, I think the 
committee will find, is factual and highly 
pertinent to the questions raised by this 
tremendous undertaking. 

As the committee may recall, I Introduced 
a bill similar to 8. 617 last year. No hearings 
were hold In the Senate, but brief hearings 
were held before the House Public Works 
Committee on a companion bill introduced 
by Representative Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr. This year Representative Roosevelt has 
again Introduced a companion bill to B. 517, 
H. R. 2536, which Is now pending before the 
House Public Works Committee. That com¬ 
mittee, as you may know, has been preoccu¬ 
pied with the St. Lawrence power and seaway 
bill. 

I am very pleased that the Senate com¬ 
mittee Is now proceeding to take up the 
Niagara bill. It goes without saying that I 
hope that you will see your way clear to 
making a favorable report on S. 617. As I 
shall Indicate later in my testimony, prompt 
action Is called for in the public interest. 

5. 517 is very similar to the bill I Intro¬ 
duced last year and to its companion measure 
in the House No committee action was 
taken on that bill by the House Public Works 
Committee because It was so late In the year. 
This year I have made a few changes In It— 
and Representative Roosevelt made the same 
changes In the companion bill, H. R. 2636, 
as a result of comments by some of the Fed¬ 
eral agencies and by Interested groups and 
agencies and Individuals In New York State. 

I originally introduced my bill last year 
immediately after the President had sub¬ 
mitted to the Senate the treaty negotiated 
with Canada providing for the preservation 
of Niagara Falls and the diversion of great 
amounts of additional water for power pur¬ 
poses. That was in May of 1950. 

I drafted that bill in consultation with 
the then trustees of the New York Power 
Authority and with experts of the Federal 
agencies 'Interested In power. I hasten to 
add that the Federal t^encies were not com¬ 
mitted to the details of this bill lost year 
and reserved their official judgment at that 
time, although they did indicate in their 
formal reports to the House committee that 
“the objective of the bill * • • is wholly 

in accord with the program of the President.” 
1 am quoting from the report of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, filed with the 
House Public Works Committee under date 
of June 2, 1950. 

The Bureau of the Budget advised the com¬ 
mittee that there were some “basic issues of 
Federal water-resources policy which demand 
careful consideration by all Interested agen¬ 
cies, as well as by the staff of the Bureau 
of the Budget. As yet there has not been 
sufficient time to enable the interested agen¬ 
cies to complete their study of these issues.’' 
I am quoting from last year’s report by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

By this time the Federal agencies have 
completed their study of my bill and of the 
public-power policy issues involved, and X 
think they are ready to testify on them. This 
committee has received formal reports from 
these agencies. I believe, and representatives 
of some of the agencies involved will come 
before you to testify. 


Because of this it will be unnecessary for 
me to go into great detail on the technical 
and expert phases of the Niagara project, on 
which these Federal experts are better quali¬ 
fied to speak than I. 

The Corps of Engineers, especially, has 
already started on a detailed study of the 
Niagara project, under the authorization of 
a resolution adopted by this committee on 
June 5 of last year, as well as under the au¬ 
thorization of the United States-Cauadlan 
Treaty, itself. Funds were voted in the third 
supplemental appropriation bill this year for 
that purpose, and additional funds were 
voted by the Senate In the civil functions ap¬ 
propriation bill only last week. The chair¬ 
man of this subcommittee was most helpful 
in the debate which led to the approval of 
that Item, and I want to take this occasion 
to thank him. 

I should like to offer for the record at this 
point the resolution adopted on June 5 last 
year by the Public Works Committee on the 
survey of the Niagara project: 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Public Works. 

COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 

Resolved by the Committee on Public 
Works of the United States Senate, That the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
created under section 3 of the River and 
Harbor Act. approved June 13. 1002, be, and 
Is hereby, requested to review the reports on 
Niagara River, N. Y.: Black Bock Channel and 
Tonawanda Harbor, New York; and Buffalo 
Harbor, New York; published respectively as 
House Document No. 253, Seventieth Con¬ 
gress, first session, House Document No. 92, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, and 
House Document No. 362, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, first session, and other reports, 
with a view to determining the most feasible 
general plans for utilization of the waters 
apportioned to the United States for power 
development at this locality consistent with 
the provisions of the treaty between the 
United States and Canada, effective October 
10, 1950, and the effect of such developments 
upon the Federal navigation projects at this 
locality. 

Dennis Chavez, 

Chairman. 

Adopted June 5, 1951. 

Thus, the Corps of Engineers will be In a 
position to give this committee some very 
current data concerning this project, based 
on studies already made, although the survey 
has been under way only a relatively short 
time 

The Army engineers have been surveying 
not only the power phases of the Niagara 
project but also the remedial works called 
for under the terms of the treaty, under the 
general direction of the International Joint 
Commission, an official body representing the 
Governments of both the United States and 
Canada. These romodial works are required 
not only to preserve the beauty of the Falls, 
which have been eroding steadily over the 
years, but also to preserve that magnificent 
spectacle in connection with the projected 
diversion of additional water for power pur¬ 
poses. 

The diversion of water for power has an 
inevitable effect on the Falls, and the study 
of the power project is thus inseparable from 
the study of the remedial works. The con¬ 
struction of the power projects is likewise 
inseparable from the construction of the 
necessary remedial works. This Is a vitally 
Important point, as I hope to bring out a 
little later in my testimony. The Corps of 
Engineers will, I expect, go into the technical 
phases of this question, and I presume will 
be prepared to answer any questions on this 
point which members of tnis subcommittee 
may have. 
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6inc« I Introduced 8. 617, I have received 
a great many commente and suggeetlozu 
from Interested groups and individuals, and 
have, myself, carefully reviewed the bill in 
the light of these commente and Buggestlone. 
As a result I have worked out several pro« 
posed changes which I shall submit to the 
committee for its consideration. None of 
these changes have been studied by the Fed¬ 
eral agencies, but none of them affects the 
essential outlines, purposes, or provisions of 
8. 617. I will list these amendments at the 
end of my testimony. 

On August 9, 1950. when the Senate rati¬ 
fied the treaty with Canada which makes 
the Niagara power project possible, the Sen¬ 
ate also unanimously approved a reserva¬ 
tion to that treaty. 

That reservation reads; 

“The United States on its part expressly 
reserves the right to provide by act of Con¬ 
gress for redevelopment, for the public use 
and benefit, of the United States share of 
the waters of the Niagara River made avail¬ 
able by the provisions of the treaty, and no 
project for redevelopment of the United 
States share of such waters shall be under¬ 
taken until it be specifically authorized by 
act of Congress” 

That reservation Is the reason why .Con¬ 
gress must act before any of the power po¬ 
tential made available under the terms of 
the treaty c&n be developed. If the Senate 
had not attached that reservation. It would 
have been perfectly proper, once the treaty 
had been effectuated—as It was In October 
1950—for any private company or Individual 
to submit an application to the Federal 
Power Commission for a license to construct 
and develop the power from all or any part 
of the waters made available to the United 
States under the terms of the treaty. 

But the Senate unanimously declared that 
this should not be the case. The Senate de¬ 
clared that this power should be developed 
“for the public use and benefit.” The Sen¬ 
ate declared that Congress should legislate 
on how these waters from this international 
waterway should be redeveloped for power 
purposes “for the public use and benefit ” 

I submit that this reservation, unani¬ 
mously adopted, aflirms the national power 
policy—that the waters of the Niagara should 
be publicly developed for the public bene¬ 
fit—for the benefit of the consumers, of the 
national defense, of rural consumers, of co¬ 
operatives, of public bodies, and of all the 
people of this country. 

I submit that S. 2021, Introduced only yes¬ 
terday by Senator Capehart. which Is a com¬ 
panion bill to H. R. 3U6, Introduced by Rep¬ 
resentative MitLE* of New York In the House, 
files directly in the face of this policy and 
seeks to undo what the Senate did when the 
reservation I have described was attached to 
the treaty. If the Senate had wished to do 
what 8. 3021 proposes, the Senate would not 
have adopted the reservation which, along 
with the treaty, is now part of the supreme 
law of the land. If that reservation had not 
been adopted, no further legislation along 
the lines of S. 2031 would be necessary. Prl. 
vate utilities could have made their appli¬ 
cations to the Federal Power Commission 
and licenses could have been granted for the 
construction and redevelopment of these 
waters for power purposes. 

This is not a question of public versus 
private power. Private utilities should be 
encouraged to expand their facilities to the 
maximum. All the steam power they can 
generate can be used In New York State and 
in the neighboring States. We are counting 
on the expansion of privately generated 
steam-power facilities in the years immedi¬ 
ately ahead. 

We mutt have that power, and the publicly 
developed water power, too. The water 
power, however, must be publicly developed. 


This water la a public resource. It has been 
so recognized for years. This water Is not 
only from a navigable waterway, but from an 
international waterway, made available for 
water power purposes by the exercise of the 
sovereign power of all the people of this 
country, through their Federal Government. 

The Niagara Falls have been a concern of 
the Federal Government ever since 1906, 
when Congress passed the Burton Act, which 
asserted the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment over this waterway and over di¬ 
versions for power purposes. 

ITie Slate of New York has asserted on 
numerous occasions—In its constitution— 
that these waters are the Inalienable posses- 
elou of tire people. The major part of the 
present diversions now being utilized by 
private companies was preempted before 
1906, before the Burton Act. Some addi¬ 
tional diversions were made available, under 
temporary licenses, by executive agreement 
with Canada between 1940 and 1948. because 
of the power shortage resulting from the de¬ 
fense and war efforts. 

I want to make clear at this point that S. 
517 expressly exempts from the applicability 
of Its provisions any valid existing rights 
under licenses granted by the Federal Power 
Commission for the use of waters now being 
diverted from the Niagara River. Thus, the 
Niagara Mohawk Co. is assured of its valid 
existing rights under its present licenses. 
This exemption is provided for in subpara¬ 
graph of paragraph (b), section 3 uf 
8. 517—page 5 of the bill as printed. 

Now we have this new treaty, making 
available great new diversions of water, suffl. 
dent to develop more than a million addi¬ 
tional kilowatts of power—around 18 , 000 ,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of power annually— 
and this should and must be developed for 
the public benefit, for the benefit of all the 
people. This can be done only by a public 
development. 

Practically all the power on the Canadian 
side has been developed publicly. The On¬ 
tario Hydro Commission which owns and op¬ 
erates almost all the power facilities on the 
Canadian side is an instrumentality of the 
Province of Ontario, which Is authorized by 
the Government of the Oominlou of Canada 
to develop this waterpower for the benefit of 
all the people of Canada. The result In 
Canada is low-cost electric water power at 
rates which make the rates for electricity in 
New York State seem astronomical by com¬ 
parison. 

The development of this waterpower is a 
Government responsibility, along with the 
preservation of the beauty of the falls. Vie 
could not pace on the responsibility for pre¬ 
serving these falls to a private company; 
neither can we pass on the right to divert 
this water for power purposes. As I have 
said, the redevelopment of this water is in¬ 
separable from the preservation of the beauty 
of the falls. 

There la need for every kilowatt of power 
which can be developed in this area, both by 
steam and water power. In 1949, the bu¬ 
reau of power estimated that by 1960, there 
would be a need of 1,500,000,000 kilowatts of 
additional capacity in the New York area In 
the vicinity of the Niagara project, and 
1,600,000.000 kUowatta of additional capacity 
in the Ohio-Pennsylvania area within eco¬ 
nomic transmission distance of the Niagara 
project. 

The Niagara project can furnish roughly 
1,000,000 kilowatts of new capacity. The bal¬ 
ance will need to be made up by privately 
owned steam power. The private power com¬ 
panies have their work mapped out for them 
to meet this demand. 

The Niagara project—and the 8t. Lawrence 
project, too—are vitally needed, and should 
be started immediately, as Government- 
owned projects, to help meet, along with the 
needed expansion in privately owned steam- 


plant capacity, the power shortage which 
faces us in the Northeast. 

I want to emphasize that the estimate X 
have Just cited of power needs was made in 
1948 and 1949—before Korea and before we 
launched our great program of industrial ex¬ 
pansion, which even today is only getting 
under way. New expert estimates made to¬ 
day would, I am sure, greatly raise the fig- 
lures I have cited. 

Before the start of World War II, there 
was actually a power surplus in the Niagara 
frontier area. During the war, power facil¬ 
ities were expanded. Increased diversions 
of water from the Niagara were •authorized 
on an emergency basis. New steam plants 
were built and old ones were expanded. 
Power in considerable quantities was im¬ 
ported from Canada 

That did not meet the need. Dim-outs 
were ordered. Power had to be brought in 
from the New York City area to meet the 
requirements of aluminum and other vital 
defense plants in this area. In 1942, the 
War Production Board said the Niagara fron¬ 
tier area had the most critical power short¬ 
age in the country, and directed that no new 
plants be established in that area. 

Since the war, demand for power In this 
area has not decreased but expanded. In 
1947, the assured capacity was 13 percent 
less than the peak load. And today Canada, 
which has been exporting power to this coun¬ 
try, can no longer continue to do so. 

Reserve capacity in this New York area 
has been pressed into service. In case of 
breakdowns there Is no reserve. Overage 
plants cannot be retired, as they should be. 

This area is one of the most vital of all 
areas In the Nation for our defense require¬ 
ments. Airplanes, steel, abrasives, radar 
equipment, chemicals, ordnance, parachutes, 
and, above all, aluminum are produced in 
this region. During the recent war. this 
area produced $6,260,000,000 worth of war 
supplies. 

The Aluminum Co. of America has two 
plants at Massena, N. Y. There was an alu¬ 
minum reduction plant at Niagara, but it was 
forced to move during the war because of 
the power shortage. Insofar as these de¬ 
fense plants must use high cost steam 
power—In some cases power brought in from 
great distances—the taxpayers of this coun¬ 
try must foot the bill lor any delay in build¬ 
ing the projects at Niagara and at the Inter¬ 
national Rapids section of the 6t. Lawrence. 

In the case of Niagara, there is no con¬ 
troversial seaway or other navigational fea¬ 
ture. It is a simple power development. 
The power development project would. In 
fact, affect navigation, but that Is a matter 
which can be solved by the engineers. 

Under the terms of the United States- 
Canadian Treaty of 1950,, the two countries 
are authorized to divert for power purposes 
all the water that is not needed to insure 
the beauty of the Falls. A minimum of 
100,000 cubic feet per second Is to be per- 
mlted to flow over the Falls for scenic pur¬ 
poses during daylight hours and during the 
tourist season. At other times this flow 
may be reduced to 50,000 cubic feet per sec¬ 
ond, All the rest of the flow can be diverted 
for power. 

This means, according to the studies that 
have been made, that an annual daily aver¬ 
age of 130,000 cubic feet per second of water 
can be tised for power purposes, an Increase 
of approximately 45,000 cubic feet per second 
over the amount now being diverted for 
power. 

Of this 45,000 cubic feet per second, the 
United States share will be 32,500: the Cana¬ 
dian share, 12,500. This will bring the total 
diversions for both United States and Canada 
to 66,000 cubic feet per second each on an 
annual dally average. Thxis for the first 
time, the United States and Canada will be 
on a par in these diversions. 
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Under tbe terms of tbe treat 7 of 1909» 
Canada was granted the right to divert 
36,000 cubic feet per second: the United 
States. 20.000 cubic feet per second. Under 
the terms of this treaty of IBOO, plus the 
wartime executive agreements, these diver¬ 
sions were increased to 82.600 cubic feet per 
second for the United States and 52.600 for 
Canada. 

Thus, under the terms of the i960 treaty, 
the United States is allocated twice what It 
now uses, and more than three tiroes what 
It had under the treaty of 1909. 

In terms of electric-power capacity, the 
Installed dependable capacity on the Ameri¬ 
can side Is now about 445.000 kilowatts. 
According to the survey of the Bureau of 
Power of the Federal Power Commission, 
this amount can be Increased to 1,572,000 
kilowatts—an Increase of 1.132,000 kilowatts 
of capacity. 

These figures, of course, are the result of 
a tentative plan for redevelopment worked 
out by the Bureau of Power and axe In the 
process of being reviewed by the Army engi¬ 
neers. There may be some modification up 
or down as a result of these detailed studies. 

In any ©vent, this development Is certain, 
on the American side alone, to be one of 
the biggest power developments in the United 
States. It will produce annually an esti¬ 
mated 11,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours of elec¬ 
tric energy, compared to the present figure 
of 3.700,000.000 kilowatt-hours of power now 
being developed by the Niagara Mohawk 
Power Co. with Its present diversion of 
82,500 cubic feet per second. 

The larger increase In electric-energy out¬ 
put compared to the Increase in water 
diversion results from the plan worked out 
by the Bureau of Power for tbe use of the 
maximum possible head of water In the new 
Installations. The drop In water level Is 300 
feet. One of the Installetlons—the old 
Adams plant, which uses 8,000 cubic feet per 
second—operates under a net head of only 
135 feet. The Schoellkopf plant, which uses 
tbe rest of the 32,500 cubic feet per second 
now being diverted on the United States side, 
operates under the head of 215 feet. 

A major part of the power on the Canadian 
aide Is developed at a net head, under maxi¬ 
mum load, of 294 feet, although Canada, too, 
has some older plants which use a lower 
head, and hence are less efficient. 

The greater the head, the more power, and 
the more efficient the operations. Canada's 
Queenston plant develops 21.9 kilowatts of 
capacity for each cubic foot per second of 
W''-ter. The Adams plant on the American 
side develops less than 10 kilowatts per cubic 
foot per second. 

Canada is now at work building new 
plants, not only to use the new water made 
available under tbe 1950 treaty, but also to 

retire those plants which use less than the 
maximum head of water. 

When both the CanEidian and the Ameri¬ 
can construction are completed, the Niagara 
power sites will have s capacity of 3,000.000 
kilowatts, by far the largest water-power 
development on the North American Con¬ 
tinent and perhaps In the world. 

As I said a moment ago, Canada is already 
at work on her new plants and power In¬ 
stallations. When construction on the Ca¬ 
nadian side Is completed, Canada will have 
capacity to utillee 90,000 cubic feet per sec¬ 
ond, including the older, less efficient plants 
scheduled for retirement. If the United 
dtates does not proceed promptly to build 
the necessary works to utilise our half of 
the water, Canada la permitted, under article 
VUI of the treaty to use such portion of 
our share as we are not using. Canada will 
he able to do Just that, and we will be losing 
power whose value Is roughly estimated at 
almost $100,000,000 per year. 

This Niagara power can be developed as 
cheaply. If not more cheaply, than any other 


water power in the Umted States. The esti¬ 
mated cost of construction, under public 
financing—and this was the 1949 estimate 
of thk Bureau of Power—ls about $300,000.- 
000. This figure undoubtedly needs to be 
brought up to date. Tbe cost of producing 
the power was estimated at about 2 mills 
per kilowatt-hour at the dam site, compared 
to a cost of about 8 mUis per kilowatt-hour 

for equivalent ateam-generated power, under 

private financing. This does not include the 
cost of transmission or distribution. 

This figure Includes provision for repay¬ 
ment of tbe cost of construction, at public 
rates of financing. 

This is a self-liquidating project—so ob¬ 
viously so, that private interests would Jump 
at the opportunity of developing this power. 
They have eo expressed themselves, and un¬ 
doubtedly will do BO in the course of these 
hearings. 

I say this In emphasizing that this proj¬ 
ect is completely self-liquidating and wUl 
not coat the taxpayers anything but will. 
Instead, benefit both the country at large 
and the consumers. The Nation's taxpayers 
will benefit directly In the lower cost of de¬ 
fense Items such as aluminum, the largest 
cost component of which Is, of course, 
power. 

This low-cosi power will inevitably force 
down the cost of power generally, even In 
areas -whlcli are not physically reached by 
this specific power. This has oeen the ex¬ 
perience everywhere In the country. It will 
be the experience in New York. 

New York has the sixth highest power cost 
in the entire Nation. At last count, there 
were 20,000 farm families In New York State 
which did not have central station power. 
Kural cooperatives have had a difficult time 
in Now York because of the high cost of 
power. Yet New York farmers, especially 
that vast number engaged In dairying, vitally 
need electric power for refrigerators, separa¬ 
tors, and other modern dairy equipment. 

I have tried to show briefly the need and 
the possibilities of this development. Now 
I should like to speak In some detail about 
S. 617, my bill for authorizing the construc¬ 
tion and disposition of this project. 

S. 617 is designed basically to assure the 
benefits of this natural resource to the gen¬ 
eral public and to the consumers. It takes 
cognizance of national public power policy, 
developed over the past two decades, aimed 
at promoting the use of electric power 
through lower costs, and at providing special 
preferences for rural consumers, rural con¬ 
sumer cooperatives, and public bodies. 

S. 517 Insures preferences for Government 
agencies. It insures an equitable distribu¬ 
tion of the power among the Btates within 
economic transmission distance, accepting 
the fact that although the power site is In 

New York State, the waters come from many 
States, and the benefits must be made avail¬ 
able to the people without interstate preju¬ 
dice. 

S. 617 Is designed to implement the pur¬ 
poses of the United States-Canadlan treaty 
for the preservation of the natural beauty of 
the Falls, and provides for the remedial works 

which will be necessary both because of the 

natural forces of erosion which have been 
eating away at the Falls and the additional 
works required to preserve the spectacle at 
the Falls while diverting additional waters 
from the river for power purposes. 

All this is proposed to be accomplished 
under terms of an agreement to be entered 
Into between the State of New York and the 
Federal Oovernment. This agreement would 
be subject to approval by both the Congress 
and the state Legislature of New York. 

Under the terms of this agreement. New 
York State would undertake to repay the 
Federal Oovernment in full for the cost of 
construction of this project. New York State 
would, in turn, assume the ownership of 


tbe project facilities and the operation of 
the project, subject to the conditions and 
safeguards of the Federal and public Inter¬ 
est set forth in this bill and required to 
be Included In the Federal-State agreement. 

These safeguards are the heart of this 
bill. They carry the burden of public-power 
policy, as worked out In New York State 
and in the Nation over a period of three 

decades. 

1 want to point out here and now that 
New York State has played a pioneer role in 
developing this national public power policy. 
Under Govs. A1 Smith and Franklin D. 
Boosevelt, and during my four administra¬ 
tions as Governor, New York State contrib¬ 
uted the major ideas and many of the lead¬ 
ers In the development of the jpollcy of pro¬ 
motional power rates, of preferences for 
rural consumers and public bodies, and of 
the primary right of ownership and benefit 
lor all the people In regard to water re¬ 
sources. 

Moreover, New York State contributed the 
primary engineering genius which resulted 
in the plan for the use of additional waters 
from the Niagara without interfering with 
the beauty of the falls. 

While I was Governor In 1936, the New 
York Power Authority launched a compre¬ 
hensive engineering study of the Niagara 
River power possibilities. That study re¬ 
sulted in the power authority’s report of 1938 
which set forth for the first time the plan 
for redeveloping additional waters, by night¬ 
time and off-season diversion, by storing 
these waters in reservoirs and pools on week 
ends and holidays, and for the utilization 
of these vast waters through an ingenlus 
system of canals, at maximum head, fur the 
vast power projects which are here proposed, 
and which are actualy under dcveloiJment 
today in Canada. 

I submit that all these factors give New 
York a special right In regard to this project, 
beyond the lact that the power site Is actu¬ 
ally in New York, and the consumers of the 
power must be, for the most part, New York¬ 
ers and New York enterprises. 

The New York Power Authority, tbe agency 
that New York would designate to handle 
this project has a long history. It was es¬ 
tablished by law in 1930, under the leader¬ 
ship of the then Gov. Franklin D Roosevelt. 
I was Lieutenant Governor at the time and 
helped guide this legislation through the 
State senate 

Since that time, the New York Power Au¬ 
thority has spent millions of dollars In en¬ 
gineering studies, plans, promotion, and or¬ 
ganizational preparations to handle the 
power from the St. Lawrence and more re¬ 
cently from the Niagara, I have already 
described how the New York Power Author¬ 
ity made the basic engineering studies for 
the Niagara project. The people of New 
York have come to expect that this agency 
would develop this power, in the public In¬ 
terest, in the Interest of the people of New 
York and of the entire Nation. 

Unfortunately, the New York Power Au¬ 
thority has never had an opportunity to 
amass any experience In actual construction. 
This Agency, more than 20 years old, has 

contributed much to national public power 
policy and to our sum of knowledge of power 
development. But New York State has been 
denied the right to develop the mighty 
waters along its borders. Power projects 
have been built In a score of States. Many 
public waterpower projects are today under 
construction. The St. Lawrence project and 
now the Niagara project are still In the blue¬ 
print stage. The people of New York feel 
that they have not gotten a fair shake in 
this matter, whatever the reasons. 

My bill provides that the Army engineers 
will build this project. The Corps of En¬ 
gineers has the necessary experience and 
background. I need not dwell on this fact. 
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The corps has hunt, is building and Is 
scheduled to build power facilities of a 
total capacity of 7,262.400 kilowatts. It Is 
the agency which should build this project. 
The United States Oovernment will, of 
course, be reimbursed for the cost of con¬ 
struction. It will not cost the Government 
a single cent. 

Now I want to refer briefly to S. 1663, In¬ 
troduced by my colleague, Senator Ives. 
I understand that this bill has the support 
of the present New York Power Authority. 

On the surface, there is not a great amount 
of difference between S. 1963 and my bill. 
S. 517. Indeed last year, before the House 
Public Works Committee, Chairman Burton, 
of the New York Power Authority, said he 
supported the principles of the Lehman- 
Roosevelt bill, althouE^ he did suggest some 
amendments. S. 1963 however, departs 
much, much further from the principles 
and purposes of my bill than did the amend¬ 
ments Mr. Burton proposed last year. 

Mr, Burton stated, last year that what he 
wanted was additional safeguards to safe¬ 
guard New York—I am quoting from his 
statement before the House committee last 
year, S. 1963 proposes to safeguard New 
York by handing over, outright, these great 
water resources to the New York Power Au¬ 
thority, with vague and completely Inade¬ 
quate safeguards for the people of New York 
and the consumers of New York. There are 
no safeguards to speak of for the national 
interests. 

I am sure the drafters of this bill did not 
deliberately set out with this in mind, but 
the effect of this bill is really to safeguard 
and enhance the authority and power of the 
New York Power Authority, while leaving the 
rights and Interests of the people of New 
York, among others, largely unprotected. 

Moreover. I must submit that S. 1963 is, 
in Important aspects, entirely unrealistic If 
our objective is to obtain legislative authori¬ 
zation for this project. That is what I 
wholeheartedly desire to accomplish. 

The provision for the New York Power 
Authority to build the power project and the 
remedial works is unwise and impractical if 
not impossible. 

The New York Power Authority has no 
construction experience whatever. The 
Army Engineers have a vast construction ex¬ 
perience. 

The United States Government cannot be 
expected to pass on to a State instrumental¬ 
ity the responsibility for building the reme¬ 
dial works. These remedial works are a 
treaty responsibility of the United States 
Government. These works are required by 
treaty to be constructed under the super¬ 
vision of the International Joint Commis¬ 
sion. No reference is even made in S. 1963 
to this circumstance. 

A major part of the remedial works will be 
required as a consequence of the power di¬ 
versions. The Army engineers are now mak¬ 
ing engineering studies of this extremely 
complex problem of remedial works. I have 
been told by the Corps of Engineers that its 
Studies have showed that the diversion of 
the water for power purposes can. unless 
proper and extensive countermeasures are 
taken, completely destroy the beauty of the 
Falls, both on the American and the Cana¬ 
dian side. 

The remedial works and the power works 
should be undertaken together. They 
should be undertaken by an agency with the 
maximum amount of experience in this type 
of undertaking. This is necessary to pro¬ 
tect the Interest of the people of New York 
as well as the national interest. This is a 
matter of practical engineering, and not of 
political policy. 

Officials of New York State should be con¬ 
sulted concerning the over-all aspects of the 
projects, and my bill, S. 617, provides exactly 
that. The public interest—of New York 
XCVII—App.-343 


State and of the United States—^requires 
that the agency best qualified, regardless of 
whether it Is a State or Federal agency, un¬ 
dertake this Job. That agency is, I believe, 
the United States Corps of Engineers. 

Moreover, there are highly important de¬ 
fense Implications. This project is vital to 
the defense of the Nation. Its construction 
must take these defense aspects—vulnerabil¬ 
ity to enemy attack, among others—into con¬ 
sideration. The Army engineers are qualified 
to supervise these vitally important aspects. 
S. 1963 makes no mention of preference in 
the sale of power to Defense Agencies. 

S. 1963 vests in the New York Power Au¬ 
thority final and complete Jurisdiction, for 
the implementation of the rather vague 
commitments set forth in section 4. The 
power authority Is directed to carry out these 
commitments in its contracts for sale of 
power, but there is no provision for super- - 
vision of how these commitments are ac¬ 
tually being carried out and no provision for 
review or penalty for falling to carry them 
out. 

S 1963 makes no mention of rural coopera¬ 
tives or of public bodies such as municipally 
owned utilities and does not grant outright 
preferences even to States, counties and mu¬ 
nicipalities or to defense industries. S 1963 
merely directs that the Authority should as¬ 
sure the resale of power to domestic and 
rural consumers at the lowest possible price. 

If that is not done, no review or penalty is 
provided. 

S. 1963 does not provide for the outright 
allocation of power from the Niagara project 
to other States. It provides for an ex¬ 
change of power between New York State 
and the other States, by interstate compact, 
or, in the absence of such a compact, by 
ruling of the Federal Power Commission. 
While, as a New Yorker, I might prefer to see 
my State keep all the power from the Niagara, 
and not share it with any other State, except 
on an exchange basis, I do not think this 
would be fair to the other States. If any 
comparable public water power projects are 
authorized for Ohio or Pennsylvania, within 
economic transmission of New York State, I 
shall insist on an equitable allocation of some 
of that power to New York State. But I 
would not withhold an equitable share of 
Niagara project power from those States, just 
because they presently have no comparable 
development. Yet the language of S. 1963 
might very well be so Interpreted. It is, at 
best, confusing and misleading. 

S. 517, on the other hand, achieves the ob¬ 
jective of safeguarding the interests of New 
York, without sacrificing the safeguards of 
the public interest and of a progressive pub¬ 
lic power policy. 

S 517 lays down, in very specific terms, the 
safeguards which are to go into the agree¬ 
ment between New York State and the Fed¬ 
eral Government. Spokesmen for the New 
York Power Authority have been quoted as 
afiying that it might be impossible to reach 
an agreement with the Federal Government, 
and that consequently, under the terms of S. 
517, the power facilities would remain under 
the Jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
and never be turned over to New York. 

I would like to invite the spokesman of 
the New York Power Authority at these 
hearings to state exactly what provisions of 
the proposed agreement as spelled out in S. 
517 would prove the stumbling block to the 
consummation of an agreement. I believe 
the spokesmen of the Federal agencies will 
testify that they support all the safeguarding 
provisions for the public interest which are 
spelled out in S. 617. To which of these 
provisions does the New York Power Author¬ 
ity object? 

I have spoken with great earnestness be¬ 
cause I want this project to be approved, 
and the power to be develoyed, in the public 
Interest. I am willing for this bill to be 


amended in any constructive way, on the 
basis of the considerations which members of 
this committee will give to this legislation, 
providing that the safeguards of the pubUo 
interest are retained. 

Now. Mr. Chairman. I have completed my 
formal statement on the legislation now 
pending, except for the amendments I am, 
myself, suggesting to my own bill. 

1 summarize them as follows: 

1. Amendments to affirm the national de¬ 
fense interest in ^.he proposed project. 

2. Amendments specifically to authorize 
the inclusion in the Federal-State agree¬ 
ment of provision for the preservation and 
enhancement of the scenic beauty of the 
Falls, including the accessibility of the river 
shore lines. 

3. Amendments to grant preferences in the 
disposition of project power at cost to all 
defense agencies, and, on fair and reasonable 
terms to other Federal agencies and to de¬ 
fense industries requiring the power to ful¬ 
fill defense contracts. 

4. Amendments to provide that negotia¬ 
tions for the Federal-State agreement shall 
commence Immediately upop the enactment 
of the act, rather than after the appropria¬ 
tion of the first funds, and dating the re¬ 
port which the President is called upon to 
make to the Congress on the status of the 
negotiations from the time of the enactment 
of this act rather than from the time of 
the start of construction. 

6. Amendment to insure that even If ne¬ 
gotiation and approval of the Federal-State 
agreement is not completed by the time the 
first power is available from the project, the 
project can be turned over to the New York 
State by subsequent agreement and approval 
by Congress and the Legislature of New York, 
or the Congress may make other disposition. 

6. Amendment authorizing the making of 
payments to State and local authorities in 
lieu of taxes, on the model of TVA. 

AMENDMENTS SUGGESTED TO 8. SJ7 BT THE 
SPONSOB 

In line 3 of the title, page 1 after “and 
other purposes”, insert “to promote the “na¬ 
tional defense." 

In line 7, page 1, section 1, after “floods", 
Insert “and to promote the national de¬ 
fense.” 

In line 6, page 1, section 1, after “Blver", 
insert “including the accessibility of the 
river shore line." 

In line 1, page 5, section 3 (b) after “dis¬ 
tance”, Insert “and provisions for the main¬ 
tenance and enhancement of the scenic 
beauty of the Falla, including the accessi¬ 
bility of the river shore line " 

Beginning in line 25, page 3, section 3 (a) 
(1) delete all after “agreement” to the end 
of the sentence and insert “upon the passage 
and approval of this act.” 

In line 7. page 6, section 3 (b) (3) (A) 
after “Defense” insert “and other Defense 
Agencies, and on fair and reasonable terms 
to other Federal Agencies and to private 
enterprises requiring power to fulfill defense 
contracts.” 

In line 17, page 6, section 3 (b) (4) after 
“Federal Government”, insert “rural con¬ 
sumers.” 

Beginning in line 12, page 8, section 3 (c) 
delete “beginning of construction of the 
project” and insert in place thereof “enact¬ 
ment of this act.” 

In line 8, page 9, section 4 before the pe¬ 
riod. Insert “, pending the negotiation and 
approval of the agreenrrent provided for in 
subsections (a) and (b) of Section 3 of this 
act or pending further disposition by Con¬ 
gress.” 

On page 8 after line 11 add the following: 

“(9) (a) In order to render financial as¬ 
sistance to those States and counties in 
which the Agency carries on its operations 
and acquires properties previously subject 
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to State and local taxes, the agency of the 
State of New York shall pay to such States 
and counties for each calendar year such 
amount as the agency deems fair and equi¬ 
table. taking Into account the State and 
local taxes which would toe payable If such 
operations were carried on by private corpo¬ 
rations, but In no event more than-per¬ 
cent or less than -percent of the gross 

proceeds derived from the sale of power by 
the agency for the preceding calendar year, 
except as hereinafter provided* 

"(b) The payment for each fiscal year shall 
be apportioned among such States and 
counties In the following manner; One-half 
of such payment shall be apportioned by 
paying to each State (including payments to 
counties therein) the percentage thereof 
which the gross proceeds of the power sales 
by the Agency within such State during 
the preceding calendar year bears to the 
total gross proceeds from all power sales 
by the Agency during the preceding calendar 
year; the remaining one-half of such pay¬ 
ment shall be apportioned by paying to each 
State (Including payments to counties 
therein) the percentage thereof which the 
book value of the power property held by 
the Agency within such State at the end 
of the preceding calendar year bears to the 
total book value of all such property held 
by the Agency on the same date. The book 
value of power property shall Include that 
portion of the Investment allocated or es¬ 
tablished to be allocable to power; Provided, 
That the minimum annual payment to each 
State (including payments to counties there¬ 
in) shall not be less than an amount equal 
to the 2-year average of the State and local 
ad valorem property taxes levied against 
power property purchased and operated by 
the Agency In such State, such 2-year av¬ 
erage shall be calculated for the last two 
tax years during which such property was 
privately owned and operated or such land 
was privately owned. The Agency shall pay 
directly to the respective counties the 2-ycar 
average of county ad valorem property taxes 
(Including taxes levied by taxing districts 
within the respective counties) upon power 
property and reservou* lands allocable to 
power, determined as above provided, and all 
payments to any such county within a State 
shall be deducted from the payment other¬ 
wise due to such state under the provisions 
of this section. The determination of the 
Agency of the amounts due hereunder to the 
respective States and counties shall be final.” 

Mr Chairman, I have one additional point 
to make in regard to this legislation. I have 
been Uilnklng for some time about one 
aspect of our public power legislation in 
general and about my Niagara bill In par¬ 
ticular Involving the right of collective bar¬ 
gaining for workers engaged In construction 
work on these projects and for the workers 
engaged In operating them. 

I have been trying to figure out some 
formula whereby these workers on Govern¬ 
ment projects can be protected and given 
the same rights that other workers engaged 
in the same work under private ownership 
and construction have. 

I do not have legislative language worked 
out on this point, but I want very much 
to submit my Ideas on this for the Becoxd. 
As soon as I do have legislative language 
worked out I would he glad to submit it 
for the committee's consideration. I would 
suppose that many of you have been think¬ 
ing about the same subject and may have 
ideas on this point. 

I think the workers on these projects and 
operating these projects should have not only 
the protection of the Wolsh-Healey Act but 
also the protection of collective bargaining 
and unionlBatlon if they desire it. 


AppropriaiUuu for Aid of Coantriet in 
the Netr East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 30.1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, because 
I am leaving this afternoon for the San 
Francisco treaty conference, it will un¬ 
fortunately not be possible for me to be 
present for some of the vital debate and 
votes which will occur during the next 
several days. 

There are a great many features in 
this legislation in which I am deeply 
interested. One particular feature re¬ 
lates to the matter of aid appropriations 
for the Near East. It is obvious that 
this area is one of the most critical points 
in the entire world scene—-a point which 
the Soviet masters of the Kremlin are 
eyeing with the deepest of craving, in 
view of its strategic position, in view of 
its proximity to the rich oil field area, 
and so forth. 

I have received a considerable number 
of communications from inside and out¬ 
side my State which have pointed up our 
people's sound recognition of the im¬ 
portance of that area, and I wish that 
I might have the time to comment upon 
this Issue in detail in the Senate. 

Because time is lacking, however, I 
am going to ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed In the Appendix of the 
Record several of these materials. The 
first is an excellent memorandum pre¬ 
pared by the American Zionist Council 
on United States aid to Israel and for 
Arab nations. This memo analyzes the 
differences between the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives version and the Senate For¬ 
eign Relations Committee version. I 
particularly invite attention to its com¬ 
ments on the crucial military importance 
to the west of the brave new Republic 
of Israel. 

The second is a communication from 
distinguished Americans associated with 
the American Christian Palestine Com¬ 
mittee; and X ask unanimous consent 
that it, too, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. It represents the views 
of a great many Americans of non- 
Jewish faith who are deeply sympatheti# 
with the needs and aspirations of our 
good, democratic friend, Israel. 

There being no objection, the memo¬ 
randum and telegram were ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 

MSMORANDUX—UNTTKO 8TaTX8 A10 VO THE 
Nkax East 

1. We respectfully submit that the grow¬ 
ing crisis In the strategic Near East—an ex¬ 
posed and vulnerable area on the very fron¬ 
tier of potential Communist expansion—* 
justifies raising the authorisation for eco¬ 
nomic assistance up to the totals voted hy 
the House. 

9. The action of the House: The House 
cut 91,001.000,000 from the administration's 
mutual security program, but made most of 
Its reductions In title I (Europe)—#955,000,- 
000. Taking note of the needs and dangers 


in the Near East, the House increased the 
authorisation fex: that area from $125,000,- 
000 to $175,000,000. 

3. The Senate Proposal: The Senate For¬ 
eign Relations and Armed Services Commit¬ 
tees, effecting a total cut of $964,000,000, took 
a diflerent course. They voted a fiat, across- 
the-board, 30-percent reduction In the eco¬ 
nomic aid program requested by the admin¬ 
istration. This brought the N.ar East allo¬ 
cation down to $87,500,000. Fortunately, the 
Senate committees then took Into account 
the House figures on the Near East and voted 
to use them as a base before applying the 30- 
percent slash. This brought the Near East 
to $122,600,000. 

4. The differences between the two pro¬ 
posals; Thus, the Senate and House bill 
authorizations for the Near East vary as 
follows: 



Senatn 

House 

Eronotiiic nut U: Iian, Ar»l> 
Klatw, Isrju*l, LIbva, Ll- 

herlii und Kthlopla. 

Ri'sottlcmcnt of Arab rofu- 

Ktu'S ..... 

$12.«)0,000 

40,000,000 

40,000,000 

i>75. noi), 000 

60,1)0(1, OOO 

f<0, OOO, 000 

Ri'WttlfiiiBnl of Jewish rofu- 
KCt's in larncl_ 

Totiil. 

122,500,000 

175,000, (jOO 



We urge the adoption of the House pro¬ 
posals for the following reasons; 

6. The relative needs of the Near East and 
Europe: We agree that every effort must be 
made to trim unnecessary expenditures. 
However, we question the advisability of of 
drastic cuts In title II, the Near East. Since 
the end of the war most European countries 
have received generous assistance from the 
United States and are today well on their 
way to complete recovery. In contrast the 
Near East has not yet been Included In the 
foreign-aid programs. Living standards of 
Its people are depressed—^far below those of 
Europe. Governments are unstable. Lack¬ 
ing the will and capacity, the region is Ill- 
prepared to resist aggression or Communist 
subversion. It Is evident that to spend large 
sums on Europe and to Ignore the Near East, 
which lies directly in the path of Soviet Inva¬ 
sion, Is to build a high wall on one side of 
that path. Accordingly the announcement 
that the United States planned for the first 
time to extend its aid program to the Near 
East reassured those concerned for the strat¬ 
egy of our over-all defenses and at the same 
time kindled hope among the peoples of the 
area. But the amount envisaged, in rela¬ 
tion to the total proposed in the security 
program and measured by the critical needs 
of the area, evoked keen disappointment. 

6. The growing crisis In the Near East: 
Events following the presentation of the 
President's program underline the urgency 
of a comprehensive aselstanoe and develop¬ 
ment program commensurate with needs and 
opportunities. There is a persistent drive to 
expel western Influence from the Near East. 
It is stimulated by Jingoistic nationalism. 
It Is exploited by Communist propagandists 
who brand the United Kingdom and the 
United States as imperialists bent on colo¬ 
nial domination and conquest. 

7. Iran: In Iran, the assassination of Prime 
Minister All Razmara and the nationalization 
of the great oil refineries at Abadan were fol¬ 
lowed, Just last week, by the collapse of ne¬ 
gotiations between Iran and the United 
Kingdom. Our Government attempted—but 
In vain—^to achieve a reconciliation. The 
free world Is in imminent danger of losing 
an enormous supply of refined petroleum 
products. 

8. Jordan; In Jordan, the one Arab coun¬ 
try considered friendly to the West, King 
Abdullah, symbol and spokesman of that 
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friendship, was assassinated In a conspiracy 
organiaed by followers of the ex-Muftl of 
Jerusalem, one-time collaborator of Adolf 
Hitler. 

9. Lebanon; A few days before the murder 
of Ab'Mullah. Blad el-Solh. former Prime 
Minister of Lebanon, and a moderate, was as¬ 
sassinated by Syrian nationalists. 

10. Egypt: The Egyptian Government pro¬ 
claimed Its neutrality between East and West 
and reiterated its determination to abrogate 
the Anglo-Egyptian treaty and to compel the 
United Kingdom to withdraw Its troops from 
the Suez and from the Sudan. And, In de¬ 
fiance of the United Nations. Egypt continues 
Its Interference with International shipping, 
including American shipping, through the 
Suez Canal. 

11. Friend of the West: In contrast to the 
Moslem trend of withdrawal from and re¬ 
jection of the West, recent developments con¬ 
firm and strengthen the mutuality of friend¬ 
ship between the United States and Israel. 
Last week, Israel and the United States en¬ 
tered into a treaty of friendship—the first 
comprehensive treaty that Israel has signed 
with any power. Last month, at their second 
national elections, the people of Israel re¬ 
jected extremism of right and left and in¬ 
creased the strength of centrist and pro- 
Western elements which now predominate in 
the national legislature by large majorities. 
The Communist Party, largely Arab, received 
only 4 percent of the vote—an Insignificant 
fraction when compared to Its strength in 
European countries. 

12 Israel’s consolidation and American 
defense: The economic consolidation of Is¬ 
rael will strengthen American defenses. The 
Israel Army grows as new immigrants enter 
the country, for there is compulsory national 
service for men and women alike. Israel 
Army officers are now studying in American 
military colleges. Israel is the one coun¬ 
try in the Near East with the mechanics and 
facilities to repair and maintain essential 
military equipment. It ha.s steel fabricat¬ 
ing, precision engineering and casting 
plants, foundries and machine shops and 
rapidly growing construction, fertilizer, 
chemical and pharmaceutical Industries. In 
World War II, with half the present popu¬ 
lation and half the present plant, it was 
manufacturing for the allied farces land 
mines, machine gun parts, cable, batteries, 
wire and many other essential items. The 
total war production was estimated at more 
than $100,000,000. Today Israel is produc¬ 
ing much of Its own armaments The In¬ 
flux of labor and capital together stimulate 
agriculture and industry, and the country 
has become the potential industrial work¬ 
shop tor the free world—the guarantor of our 
logistics and supply in the Near East in the 
event of another conflict. The blunt truth 
is that the West has only two secure ports 
of anchorage In the turbulent Near East— 
Turkey and Israel. 

13 Israel’s refugee problem: Since Israel 
was established, In May 1948, It has received 
almost 700,000 refugees, many of whom are 
still in tents and only partly employed. 
They come at the rate of 200,000 a year and 
they are still coming, driven by the pres¬ 
sures of disaster—^from Moslem countries, 
from Africa and Asia, from Europe. Never 
before in history did a people double Its 
population in 3 years and propose to triple 
it in six. The cost of the resettlement pro¬ 
gram for 1961 Is estimated at $500,000,000. 
This will be financed by taxation, austerity 
and savings, Investments, loans and private 
philanthropy. The grant of $60,000,000 as 
proposed in the House bill Is about 10 per¬ 
cent of the total cost. Israel and its people, 
assisted by the philanthropy of the Jewish 
people of the United States, have strained 
every resource before turning to the United 


States Government for aid. These consid¬ 
erations are offered In support of the plea 
that the Senate raise the allocation for the 
Jewish refugees from $40,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000, the amount voted by the Bouse. 

14. The Arab refugees: The resettlement 
of the Arab refugees is essential to economlo 
health and the attainment of peace in the 
Near East. Displaced by the war of the Arab 
States against the 1947 United Nations par¬ 
tition decision, the Arab refugees can be re¬ 
settled In Arab countries which have the 
necessary fertile land but lack the people 
needed to work It. A partnership fusing the 
Imagination of western engineering, the co¬ 
operation of Arab States and the contribu¬ 
tion of the United States and other members 
of the United Nations can effectively solve 
this tragic problem. Hopes that a real be¬ 
ginning on the resettlement program could 
now be made were raised when the United 
Nations approved this policy last winter and 
the Arab States finally indicated their readi¬ 
ness to cooperate and participate. The ad¬ 
ministration proposed $50,000,000 as Ameri¬ 
ca’s contribution to the United Nations re¬ 
integration fund for Arab refugees. It is 
feared that the proposal to cut this amount 
to $40,000,000 may retard the resettlement 
program. It may result In a proportionate 
reduction In the amount to be contributed 
by other nations. This would lead to a pro¬ 
longation and Intensification of the suffer¬ 
ing of Innocent people who are not responsi¬ 
ble for their present plight. It is therefore 
urged that the Senate approve the $50,000,- 
000 authorization for the Arab refugees voted 
In the House 

15. The restoration of United States-Arab 
confidence- Deterioration of relations be¬ 
tween the West and the Arab States should 
not be permitted to continue Recent de¬ 
velopments argue for an increase—not for 
reduction—In American economic and tech¬ 
nical assistance. It is sometimes claimed 
by tho.se who regret the establishment of the 
State ol Israel that the threatened estrange¬ 
ment between the Arab world and the West 
Is a consequence of American support of 
Israel at the U. N. This dubious argument Is 
generally advanced to immobilize and neu¬ 
tralize our own Government and to stultify 
lt.s policy. It Is not an objective evaluation 
of the forces at play. The fact Is that Arab 
hostility Is directed primarily against the 
United Kingdom, which supported the 
Arabs—not Israel—at the U. N. Arab atti¬ 
tudes to the west are determined by other 
factors The Moslem world won political 
freedom within the last quarter of a cen¬ 
tury But It did not achieve economic lib¬ 
eration for its people. They are told that 
they are dominated and exploited by the 
colonial powers—a propaganda myth sedu¬ 
lously circulated by those who would main¬ 
tain their own feudal place and privilege. 
They stir up agitation to rid the Near East 
of British influence. They preach distrust 
of the United States, charging that our own 
country stands with and for and seeks to 
restore the vanishing Imperialism of the 
nineteenth century. It Is Imperative that we 
overcome this suspicion and distrust. The 
Near East needs our help. And we need 
Its friendship. The entire area deserves 
greater consideration—In the Interest of the 
United States. We regret that the Senate 
bill would drastically cut down the amount 
of economic assistance envisaged for the Near 
East In the House hill. We urge reconsid¬ 
eration and acceptance by the Senate of 
the $175,000,000 authorization approved by 
the House. 

16. Conclusion: In submitting these ob¬ 
servations we acknowledge with apprecia¬ 
tion the fact that the two Senate committees 
took action to Insure substantial aid to 
Israel, despite the general percentage reduc¬ 
tions. We who have been advocates of the 


establishment of the State of Israel for a 
generation are gratified by this renewed ex¬ 
pression of good will, the welcome affirma¬ 
tion of the friendly relations between Israel 
and the United States that grow increas¬ 
ingly significant to the progress and defense 
of the free world. 

But In this memorandum we speak for 
more than Israel. Israel cannot live by 
Itself—Isolated from its neighbors with 
whom It would be at peace. We speak for 
the entire Near East, wMch Is so vital to 
American interests. Today It Is a weak spot 
In our democratic armor. Rich In resources 
and strategic In location, the Near East can¬ 
not be defended unless its standards are 
raised, Its economies ore stabilized. Its people 
are lifted to new levels of opportunity and 
fulflllment. 

This we deem crucial to the promotion of 
our defenses In the Near East, to the secu¬ 
rity and welfare of our own people. 

(This document Is submitted by the Ameri¬ 
can Zionist Council, 306 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C.) 

AiTGtTST 27, 1961, 

New York. N. Y, August 29, 1951. 
Senator Alexander Wiley, 

Seriate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.; 

May we urgently remind you of the criti¬ 
cal importance of the Near East. Our way 
of life has not yet won its spurs in this 
area except In Israel. Unresolved problems 
such Hs those of the Jewish and Arab refu¬ 
gees may yet overwhelm Incipient demo¬ 
cratic developments unless we, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the western way of life, step 
in with the help necessary to bring order 
and a measure of prosperity to these op¬ 
pressed peoples. We therefore plead with 
you to use your good offices In the Senate 
to restore $50,000,000 for Arab refugees and 
$50,000,000 for Jewish refugees, bringing the 
Near Ehst allocation Into conformity with 
the $175,000,000 authorization voted by the 
House of Representatives, which will sub¬ 
stantially help to resolve this tremendous 
and tragic human problem. 

Respectfully. 

Daniel A Polino, 

Samxtei, Gut Inman, 

Henry A Atkinson, 

Carl Hermann Voss, 

Karl Baehr. 

American Christian PaUstine Com* 
mittee, 41 East Forty-second 
Street. 


Fundamental Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 

OP VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject Fundamental Govern¬ 
ment,•ielivered by a fellow Vermonter, 
former Representative Charles Plumley. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Fellow Vermonters, I did not choose the 
subject on which 1 am to talk to you this 
afternoon, though confessedly I am glad it 
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was aeiectea tor me. My text le Fundamen¬ 
tal Government. 

On the doth day 6f April 1780 was con* 
summated a work oommenced yaare before 
but not acoompUehed tlU that day, when the 
people of what we now know as the United 
etates, those fearless colonists, acting under 
the deepest sense of responsibility, achieved 
and completed the most transcendent act of 
power that social man in his mortal con¬ 
dition can perform. 

The Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States are parts 
of one consistent whole, founded upon one 
and the seme theory of government, then 
new In practice, though not as a theory, for 
It had been working Itself into the mind of 
m en for many ages, and had been espe¬ 
cially expounded in the writings of Locke, 
though It had never before been adopted by 
a great nation In practice. 

There are yet, even at this day. many spec¬ 
ulative objections to this theory. Even in 
our own eoimtry there are still philosophers 
who deny the principles asserted in the Dec¬ 
laration, as self-evident truths—who deny 
the natural equality and inalienable rights 
of man—who deny that all Just powers of 
government are derived from the consent of 
the governed. • • • I speak to matters 

of fact. There Is the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, and there is the Constitution of 
the United States—let them speak lor them¬ 
selves. The grossly Immoral and dishonest 
doctrine of despotic State sovereignty, the 
exclusive judge of Its own obligations, and 
responsible to no power on earth or In 
heaven, for the violation of them, is not 
there. The Declaration says, it is not In me. 
The Constitution says. It la not in me. 

So said John Quincy Adams on the SOthi 
of April 1839. • • * 

When Tliomas Jefferson • • • was 
first inaugurated he delivered an oration 
which contains the best definition of de¬ 
mocracy ever propounded. Le me quote 
briefly: 

'Tt is proper you should understand what 
I deem the essential principles of our Gov¬ 
ernment, and consequently those which 
ought to shape Its administration. I will 
compress them within the narrowest com¬ 
pass they will bear, stating the general prin¬ 
ciple, but not all its limitations. Equal and 
exact Justice to all men, of whatever state or 
persuasion, religious or political; peace, com¬ 
merce. and honest friendship with all na¬ 
tions, entangling alltnncea with none; the 
support of the State governments In all their 
rights, as the most competent administra¬ 
tions for our domestic concerns, and the sur¬ 
est bulwarks against anti-republican tend- 
enclefi.' the preservation of the general gov¬ 
ernment In Its whole constitutional vigor, as 
the sheet-anchor of election by the people; 
a mild and safe corrective of abuses which 
arc unprovided: absolute acquiescence in the 
decisions of the majority, the vital principle 
of republics, from which is no appeal but to 
force, the vital principle and Immediate par¬ 
ent of despotism; a well-disciplined militia, 
our best reliance in peace and for the first 
moments of war, till regulars may relieve 
them, the supremacy of the civil over the 
military authority; economy in the public 
expense, that labor may be lightly burdened; 
the honest payment of our debts, and sacred 
preservation of the public lalth; encourage¬ 
ment of agriculture, and of commerce as its 
handmaid; the diffusion of Informa^^n and 
arraignment of all abuses at the bar of the 
public reason; freedom of religion, freedom 
of the press, and freedom of person, under 
the protection of the habeas corpus; and 
trial by Juries Impartially selected. These 
principles form the bright constellation 
which has gone before us. and guided our 
steps throufjh an age of revolution and ref¬ 
ormation. The v/lsdom of our sages and 
blood of our heroes have been devoted to 
their attainment; they should be the creed 


of our political faith; the text of dvlc In¬ 
struction; the touchstone by which to try the 
services of those we trust; and should we 
wander from them In moments of erreo' or of 
alarm, let tu hasten to retrace our steps and 
to regain the road which alone leads to peace. 
Uber^, and safety.*' 

So much for some of the fundamentals of 
government 

At a time when this country faces the 
greatest crisis in its total history; when we 
are suffering the humiliation of the most Ig¬ 
nominious defeat at arms ever experienced 
by any Christian nation since Christianity 
fell to the Turks at Byzantium, it Is a super¬ 
erogation of my duty and my obligation to 
suggest that when and If this war con¬ 
tinues for 10 years it is plcayunlsh to com¬ 
plain about the possible rise In the price 
of gasoline, or of rubber, or of automobiles, 
or of a lot of things, when the fact is. we 
are at war. 

If we are at war. as we are at war, with¬ 
out a declaration 1 admit, but nevertheless 
Involved In it up to our necks, if what they 
tell me from Washington is true. It is my 
opinion that nobody should be concerned 
about paying an additional gasoline tax. and 
nobody should be troubled about paying 
more for tires, and nobody should over¬ 
exert themselves to save money to buy an 
automobile, for It Is my honest opinion you 
won*t even get gasoline, or tires, or an au¬ 
tomobile if this thing clamps down. • • • 

Every sensible man must know that It 
means that he will have to pay more taxes 
out of his jeans. 1 mean out of his pockets. 
I mean out of what he saved. * • • 

No appropriation for anything in ex¬ 
cess of that which has heretofore been 
made * * * should be made at tnls time 
by Congress or by the legislature of any 
State. 

It was 56 years ago the 10th of April, that 
upon my return from Bellows Falls where 
1 bad, as a cadet, represented Norwich Uni¬ 
versity at a Young Men's Christian Associa¬ 
tion convention, I was met by Prof C. C. 
Brill, then superintendent of Norwich, to 
be told that I had been selected to be a 
commencement-day speaker, and that I 
could choose between "The Future of Heav¬ 
ier Than Air Machines,” and "The Future of 
Arbitration os a Substitute for War,” at, the 
subject of my oration. • • • 

So I went to New York to the Public Li¬ 
brary and found there a compendium of 
scientific treatises prepared by the then 
leading physicists who absolutely, scientifi¬ 
cally, mathematically demonstrated that no 
heavier than air machine would ever be able 
to lift and transport a load. It might lift 
itself off the grotuid for a short distance, but 
fly—never. So I decided to select arbitra¬ 
tion as a substitute for war. I made some 
speech that commencement day. I con¬ 
vinced myself at least, that I had solved the 
problem of the ages. My peroration was as 
follows: 

"Down the dark future 

Through long generations 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then 
cease 

And like a bell with solemn sweet vibrations 

I hoar once more the voice of Christ say, 
•‘Peace.” 

"Peace! and no longer from its brazen por¬ 
tals 

The blast of war’s great organ shakes the 
skies 

But beautiful and sweet as songs of the 
Immortals 

The holy melodies of love arise." 

And almost before I could take my seat 
some Spaniard blew up the Maine in Habana 
Harbor. And there has been either hot or 
cold world war and no peace ever since I 
spoke In June 1896. 


The pacifist policies of refraining from 
adequately preparing ourselves militarily for 
defense have led us into two world wars and 
threaten us with a third. * * • 

In every Republic the due cultivation of 
a proper military spirit and a general diffu¬ 
sion of military information are indispens¬ 
ably necessary for the preservation of liberty. 

I have lived long enough to find out 
* * * that there Is no peaceful diplomatic 
solution to these problems. So far as this 
war In which we are involved Is concerned, 
we forfeited any solution when we sold Po¬ 
land and China down the river, meaning the 
Volga, when we eliminated the war potential 
of Germany and Japan, which were the only 
natural dams or obstacles In the way of the 
Bolshevik tides, and when so foolishly and 
unwisely, on top of all our diplomatic adven¬ 
tures, we financed and promoted the total 
disarmament of Europe. What a catastro¬ 
phe I • • * We have done too much er¬ 

roneously and have done too little right, too 
late. 

Our national existence Is at stake. I am 
one of those who believe that we should use 
any and all means within our power to put 
a stop to this war right now. and we have 
the means and we have the power, and there 
is no reason under God why American boys 
should be slaughtered longer in Korea, so 
long as at our hands and In our possession 
are tlie means wherewith, and by the use 
thereof, we could and can put a stop to It. 
Some say It is unethical to wage a bomb war 
against an aggressor. I am one of those who 
believe that any method which we can use 
to put a stop to the sacrifice of the best 
blood of America is Justified by the circum¬ 
stances which confront us. In an attempt 
made to go outside our boundaries to estab¬ 
lish the idealB in which we believe, or do we? 
If we do not • • • believe In the use 

of the bomb as a means to an end, then we 
are nothing more or less than conscientious 
objectors, and we should surrender and quit, 
and we should roll ourselves up Into an 
America self-contained. In this policy 1 do 
not believe. • • • 

We are at war although we have not con¬ 
cluded the Second World War. • * • 

Just bow long will we feed our boys and our 
girls for slaughter, so long es we have the 
means with which In 48 hours to put an end 
to all this? I am free to admit I do not 
understand why we do not act In the 
premises, and at once, to end all war by put¬ 
ting an end to it, for it is high time for a 
showdown too long delayed. 

Our destiny requires that we should have 
made and should use the power to accom¬ 
plish the salvation of civilization. To wait 
much longer is to inherit a place with the 
other burled civilizations, some five in num¬ 
ber. which never bad the Intestinal fortitude 
to sustain and to maintain the principles 
for which they stood. 

Remember Pearl Harbor, and thieatcned 
by the situation in Korea and elsewhere, 
with Rudyard Kipling we may truthfully 
say; 

"Par called our navies melt away 
On dune and headland sinks the fire, 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Gone with Nineveh and Tyre. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 

The road to universal peace Is a tortuous 
path which leads down the dark future 
through long generations, involving the 
Christianization of the world—an end de¬ 
voutly to he sought, eventually to be ob¬ 
tained—^but obviously ages hence. 

The sober realization of a people who fall 
to allow their Idealism to divorce them from 
stark reality and a clear conception of the 
foibles and idlosyncracles of human nature 
impresses the fact upon them that Just so 
long as racial hatred and discrimination, 
economic rivalry between nations for world 
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markets, and arrogant nationalism remain, 
disarmament and a paclflc world cannot 

be. • • • 

I would like to believe that there would 
never again be another world war. I would 
like to feel that the dawn of everlasting peace 
was near at hand. • * • 

1 would like to believe that human nature 
has changed, but the hard cold tacts are 
that no plan has been promulgated in our 
day or generation, or ever will be, that will 
change human nature or bring about the 
mlllenlum by contract. No covenant, as such 
alone, which has ever been made or will be 
entered into In this day of grace between and 
among nations can or will prove a perfect 
panacea for or perfect preventative of war. 
The truth Is that neither you nor 1, our chil¬ 
dren or great-grandchildren will live long 
enough to see the day when it will be un¬ 
necessary to maintain a sufficient force to 
guarantee safety and to keep the peace. 

We all agree that was is evil. We agree that 
war Is the prolific mother of every other evil 
known to men; disease, want, cruelty, de¬ 
struction, hatred of man for man, dictator¬ 
ships of every kind. Wo agree that what¬ 
ever values may come out of war are far offset 
by the brood of evils it invariably spawns. 
We agree that the eradication of war is the 
prime business of both ethical religion and 
modern clviliaation. We simply refuse to ac¬ 
cept the inference or assertion tha^ war is 
natural and unavoidable. When Cordell Hull 
said; “War Is not an act of Ood; it is a crime 
of man," the religious conscience said: 
“Amen", 

My private opinion is that unless we are 
prepared to back not only with dollars but 
with the necessary force the edicts issued 
by the United Nations we stand help¬ 
less. • • • 

Whether we shall come through standing 
up to survive or lying down to lose all our 
liberty, to find ourselves In the Umbo of 
those who do not appreciate what they 
have until they have it not, is something we 
must decide It is later than you think. 

Our country Is losing Its soul. 

It has taken me some time, fellow Ver¬ 
monters, to realize that as Individuals we 
do not appreciate our opportunities nor do 
we discharge our responslbUlties. I am not 
going to preach at you, I am going to tell 
you that we are responsible for the situation 
that obtains, and nobody else. 

Because we have assumed the attitude, 
“let George do It." We have presumed that 
someone else would take care of us and 
everything else while we undertook to take 
good care of ourselves. 

The self-seekers, the weaklings, the so- 
called and would-be liberals, the wild-eyed 
progressives, the crack-pot fellow travelers 
who follow or are followed by the Commies 
or affiliated with them, the parlor pinks, in. 
short, the opportunists in every field dedi¬ 
cated to subversion and perversion have 
swarmed Into all activities In which we 
should have Indulged, and taken over our 
responsibilities everywhere right before our 
face and eyes. With ears to hear and eyes 
with which to see, we have neither heard nor 
seen. • • • 

Our country has come a long way in 170 
years, and yet at the peak of a material 
greatness with which no other nation has 
ever been blessed, there Is a feeling of inner 
Insecurity spreading over the length and 
breadth of the land among all classes of 
people, affording exactly the opportunity 
sought to be obtained by those who would 
destroy us. This threat has reached a point 
where It very seriously threatens our exist¬ 
ence as a nation. • • • 

The house cleaning which Is needed every¬ 
where might well commence In Vermont* 
the summer home of Alger Hiss, and a place 
V here are to be found too many of his friends 
and admirers. We can get along without 


them, and the fact that we tolerate them and 
undertake to alibi the reason for their being 
here is no credit to the State of Vermont 
In the eyes of those who look at us from 
outside the State. For years our schools and 
colleges, Nation-wide, have neglected to bring 
Into the lives of millions of young Americans 
the basic spiritual truth which is the root 
of American strength. • • • There is 
very little religious teaching, but Instead It 
has become popular to claim to believe that 
man Is nothing more than a superior animal. 
It is trite, but It Is true, that ordinary hon¬ 
esty and loyalty are being disregarded on all 
sides. • « • Men and women In impor¬ 

tant positions In Government have acted as 
traitors and have given away precious secrets 
to those who would destroy our country, and 
nobody knows how many like them have 
not been caught. While communism of the 
registered variety may to some extent be con¬ 
trolled by law. the problem which confronts 
us is not subscribed by our fight with com¬ 
munism nor to be treated with complacency. 

Men of great force and persuasion, gifted 
with many attractive qualities, extremely dis¬ 
arming. ranking today among the famous 
men of our time have probably shaped the 
trend to godlessness in America more than 
all other forces combined. In my opinion, 
not only have they rejected the fundamental 
idea on which our Republic is founded, but 
have been the means of causing millions of 
others to follow in the same godless path. 

So far as the future is concerned, I wonder 
If there will be a future for my grandchil¬ 
dren, or if they will ever enjoy the privileges 
and opportunities which have been accorded 
me and you. If such a standard of living as 
we have enjoyed shall be maintained, or is 
It worth the price? So I wonder, and have 
wondered, and one night, believe It or not, 
I wrote what I call a poem. I called It I 
Wonder, and this Is what I said: 

“As once I wandered at eventide alone 
In rain-drenched garden paths through 
flowers and weeds, 

1 wondered If any day and sun would ever 
follow to atone 

For all the wind and dark had done; to 
which no heed in world at large 
Is paid by those who Idly pass to waste 
both lives and time and money never 
earned, 

Lightly burdened by thought or care of 
whence these came or what a burden 
some must bear 

To save us from the catastrophic flair 
For reckless, wicked waste of things they 
claim do make men great 1 

“Still stand I wondering what will bo their 
fate— 

The fate of those who measure not nor 
calculate 

The depth to which by ill-considered reck¬ 
lessness with lives of other people’s 
son, and dollars, not their own, 

They have condemned those generations 
yet unborn 

To travail such as other age has never 
known.*’ 

But that which my friend, Hurd, said in 
answer put me In my place poetically and 
otherwise when he wrote: 

“The scythe that severs life lays waste the 
world; 

The hate which cumulates to wrath is 
hurled 

Against the peace which trembled like a 
flower 

Upon the stalk of hope. The fatal hour 
Has struck. * * * Is this the end 
Of Hope? The ultimate for which men 
spend 

Their years in never-ending toll and sweat? 
Is this the doom to which our days curvet 
Like moths unable to resist the light 
Whose flame is death? 


*'ThU8 fell the boasted might 
Of Nineveh and Troy • • • thus 

Carthage fell • • ♦ 

And Babylon. Shall future centuries tell 
A similar story of our rise and fall 
To depths too deep for resurrection? Call 
The roll of systems grown obese and weak 
From glutton; apply the pure critique 
Of reason to historic facts and know 
The ageless truth that nations cannot sow 
The retroactive earth with hate and reap 
The fruits of love. Oblivion lies deep 
Upon the names of tyrant men and states. 
Be not deceived, for time reiterates 
The unlearned lessons of the fruitless past. 

“The slashing scythe cannot destroy the vast 
Insistence within the root. The ground 
Grows quick with promise; without audible 
sound 

Or visible motion, life thrusts toward the 
light 

Like secretive grass that grows despite 
The devastation of the scythe. Madmen 
sow 

The soli with steel, Indifferent to woe 
Implanted I Ignorant of Nemesis. 

Tomorrow is a deep and dark abyss 
Into which the cruel and unjust 
Will slide and vanish. Empires fall to 
dust— 

Democracies will follow If they dare 
To break eternal faith with man-despair 
Is fertile soli for change. Lay waste the 
earth— 

Apply the blade to beauty and to mirth— 
Reduce each city to a cluttered grave— 
Destruction is not final if we save 
A single flbered root of freedom. Now 
Is not forever 1 Wait I Somewhere, some¬ 
how 

’The severed stalk of liberty shall rise, 

Grow green, and flower under friendlier 
skies.’* 

God alone knows how late the hour Is for 
our civilization. It may be later than we 
think. But, until the hour of midnight strikes 
and all hope vanishes, we must work at our 
task of trying to do our duty as God gives 
it to us to see it, seeking peace without 
fear or alarm, but ready and prepared to 
defend ourselves as we save civilization. 
More than this we cannot do; to do less 
than this would be quite useless. 

“God bless our native land! 

Firm may she ever stand, 

Through storm and night; 

When the wild tempests rave, 

Ruler of wind and wave, 

Do Thou our country save 
By Thy great might. 

“For her our prayer shall rise 
To God, above the skies; 

On Him we wait: 

Thou who art ever nigh. 

Guarding with watchful eye, 

To Thee aloud we cry, 

Ood save the state 1'* 


The Anticrime Cruiade 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday^ August 30,1951 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am tre¬ 
mendously gratified that there is appar¬ 
ently an excellent chance that the Sen¬ 
ate Commerce Committee will carry on 
the anticrime crusade which we of the 
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Special Crime Investigating Committee 
have been conducting since May of 1950. 

I have previously placed in the Rec¬ 
ord —on August 22 on page A8317 and 
on August 24 on page A5390—varlous 
materials which I have Issued, or which 
have been published, on the need for 
the continuation of the investigation, 
particularly in connection with the need 
for a probe of crime and corruption 
within the District of Columbia area. 

The newspapers in the District are 
to be congratulated for their tremendous 
interest in seeing such a probe con¬ 
ducted. In addition to editorial com¬ 
ments. there has been a very wide news 
coverage of this whole matter, and I 
am sure it has served to stimulate the 
thinking of Members of the Senate. 

I should like to place in the Record at 
this time various additional materials 
pertinent to this general theme. 

First, I should like to include the text 
of the release which I sent out last Sun¬ 
day on the subject. 

Second, I should like to Include the 
text of an editorial which was carried 
In the Evening Star on Tuesday. August 
28. This editorial was entitled “In Fair¬ 
ness to Police,” and I agree thoroughly 
with the sentiments which it expresses. 
It rightly pointed out that in all fair¬ 
ness to the police of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia they should be given the oppor¬ 
tunity to clear their collective name. 

During the last several days I have had 
to cite various anonymous letters which 
have come to me—letters with a ring of 
authenticity, letters which have cast a 
reflection on District law enforcement. 
I have had no alternative in doing this, 
because these anonymous tips are the 
only thing that can be presented at this 
stage in lieu of complete investigative 
findings. I have very carefully refrained, 
of course, from citing any names men¬ 
tioned in those anonymous tips, because 
I realize more than anyone that the 
whole procedure of honoring anonymous 
letters is extremely dangerous, and can 
do Irreparable harm to innocent people. 

I would infinitely prefer that the send¬ 
ers of anonymous letters have the cour¬ 
age to write their names and addresses 
so that they might be fully questioned. 
However, they often fear retribution and 
so are careful to avoid specific reference 
to themselves. I feel that it is my public 
duty to at least mention the subject mat¬ 
ter of which they wrote as an indication 
of the type of material that could be un¬ 
covered if we had a complete investiga¬ 
tion. 

The third item is a very fine letter 
which I recently received from Mr. Wil¬ 
liam F. Hadler, Jr., chairman of the 
home rule committee of the Democratic 
Club of the District of Columbia. Mr. 
Hadler points out the relation between 
the home-rule fight and the fight to 
clean up crime. It is not very often that 
I receive such splendid letters from a 
Democratic club, but seriously speaking, 
I am grateful to have received it, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have It print¬ 
ed In the Appendix of the Record, pre¬ 
ceded by the listing of the oflBcers, di¬ 
rectors, and honorary vice presidents of 
the club—all very good Democrats, and 


including many folks whom I have the 
honor of considering fine personal 
friends. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record the text of an editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal, of August 14. en¬ 
titled “Public Apathy to Crime.** 

There being no objection the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Stateiaemt bt Senator Wxlet 

ANONYMOUS LETTERS REPORT PAT-OFES TO PO¬ 
LICE m DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA AREA RACKETS: 

WXLET REICEWS PLEA THAT COMMERCE COM¬ 
MITTEE CARRY ON CRIME PROBE 

Time 18 running out in our Senate Crime 
Committee’s probe and the Commerce Com¬ 
mittee hag but a few days to decide whether 
or not it will carry on after September 1st 
the job which we have Initiated. If the 
Crime Committee dies at the end of this 
month and the Commerce Committee de¬ 
lays Its decision (because of its preoccupa¬ 
tion with other affairs), then our ex^rt 
staff, assembled over a period of many months 
will disperse and the whole momentum of 
the Investigation (which already has been 
somewhat lost) will bo completely dissi¬ 
pated. 

A great many messages have come to 
me endorsing my effort to try to get a 
thorough probe made Into District of Colum¬ 
bia vice affairs. Included among such mes¬ 
sages have been numerous anonymous let¬ 
ters (many with a clear ring of authenticity) 
reporting: 

(a) A considerable amount of pay-offs to 
law enforcement officers up and down the 
line so that they would Ignore numbers and 
horse race betting operations being car¬ 
ried on In their areas In both the District 
and in adjacent Maryland and Virginia coun¬ 
ties. 

(b) A consequent vast increase in the 
wealth of certain law enforcement officers— 
wealth which even on Its very face is com¬ 
pletely disproportionate to the amount of 
income which they would have from their 
regular duties. 

Organized crime cannot exist without police 
protection 

The Senate Crime Committee has proved 
that no major organized crime, whether It 
be the policy racket, horse race betting, or 
other forms of gambling can possibly exist 
under the noses of the police without police 
connivance and protection in any American 
city. This Is as true in the District of 
Columbia as it is everywhere else. The 
Crime Committee has also proved that there 
Is probably no city in the country where 
organized rackets cannot be smashed prac¬ 
tically over night If the wraps are taken off 
and if policemen honestly and fearlessly set 
out to do the Job which they are supposed 
to do. Organized rackets exist in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, and it is obvious that 
there have been pay-offs all along the line. 
It is a very unhealthy situation where the 
seat of a national government Is partially 
poisoned by the existence of crime and cor¬ 
ruption. particularly amidst a grave na¬ 
tional emergency while men are giving their 
lives for decency and freedom overseas. It 
is discouraging to the morals and morale 
of the Nation’s youth in particular. 
Home-rule legislation can be partial remedy 

Part of the answer will come when District 
home-rule legislation—which I have previ¬ 
ously supported and which I still support— 
Is passed so that there can he more local 
responsibility in administration of local 
problems. The present home-rule lefi^la- 
tlon, while it is far from perfect, at least 
holds out the possibility Gt citizen participa¬ 


tion in Government here, I think It is un¬ 
fair to Inform the people of the District of 
Columbia that crime exists in their midst 
and yet to deny them the opportunity to help 
eradicate such crime by their own Judicious 
use of the ballot. 

Suspicion should, of course, not be cast at 
the overwhelming bulk of District area law- 
enforcement officers, who comprise probably 
as fine a body of policemen as any American 
area enjoys: but it is clear to everyone con¬ 
cerned that the hlg shots in organized crime 
in the Capital area have been immune from 
prosecution for far too long, and It Is up to 
us to find out why. Immunity does not 
happen accidentally. 

Anticrime flurries tend to die down 

The public should not be fooled into 
thinking that a flurry of local Investigations 
and headlines ere going to solve District 
crime. Flurries like this tend often to pass 
over with comparatively little permanent 
good accomplished, and that Is why it is 
essential that the Senate investigation dig 
deeper and help strike at the taproots of 
crime here and elsewhere throughout the 
country. 

Criminal establishments will open up on 
September 1 

Criminals all over the United States ore 
marking the days off on the calendar until 
Friday night, August 31, when the Crime 
Committee expires. They will breathe a lot 
easier when our special committee dies. It 
is reported that in a great many American 
major city arens, like the parishes outside 
New Orleans, organized gambling—now un¬ 
der the lid—expects the green light to be 
flashed on September 1, and expects to open 
up Its establishments bigger, wider, and more 
profitably than ever. 

A great many missing criminals and al¬ 
leged criminals will also suddenly turn up 
out of hiding after September 1, having suc¬ 
cessfully defied the United States Govern¬ 
ment, unless new subpenos are Issued for 
them by the Senate Commerce Committee. 
At this stage of the game, it looks as though 
the top criminals of America may have the 
last laugh. 

I do not discount all of the many excellent 
investigations by grand juries, local prose¬ 
cutors; and other officials now under way, 
nor the progress which has been made in 
many other respects as a result of our Sen¬ 
ate Crime Committee probe; but 1 do think 
that there is an unfortunate false sense of 
security being built up In the American peo¬ 
ple, a great delusion to the effect that the 
Senate Crime Committee, by the waving of 
some magic wand, has dealt a permanent 
blow to crime. There has been a consider¬ 
able public awakening and much progress 
has been made, but a great deal more must 
still be done, and done by a United States 
Senate committee itself. 

.From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 28. 1D51] 

IN Fairness to the Police 

District Commissioner Donohue says the 
people of Washington have a right to know 
whether there is a close and unholy alliance 
between mobsters and officials of the District 
government. He Is right In requesting a 
thorough Investigation of flying rumors and 
anonymous charges that something la rotten 
with the Washington Police Department. 

The District grand Jury already has begun 
an inquiry into phases of the testimony given 
to the Senate Crime Committee by Charles 
E. Nelson, Maryland horse breeder who net¬ 
ted profits from a business he said might 
have been the numbers racket. Some of the 
Information obtained by Senate Investiga¬ 
tors is reported to date back to gambling 
operations In this area beyond the statute 
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of lixnItatlozuB. Because the grand jury’s 
investigation wUl be Umlted In soc^ by 
that statute. Mr. XSonohue suggests a con¬ 
gressional Inquiry. The Davis subcommit¬ 
tee of the House District Committee already 
has made an extended investigation of Dis¬ 
trict crime conditions, is it true, but recent 
developments indicate that further probing 
by some congressional group might be pro¬ 
ductive. 

Some of the anonymous communications 
to Senators are said to name names and de¬ 
scribe incidents reflecting on the integrity 
of certain local police officers. Senator Wilby 
says the letters assert that a considerable 
amount of pay-olts to law-enforcement offi¬ 
cers up and down the line has been made 
to protect numbers and race-betting rack¬ 
eteers. The Senator's public disclosure of 
these anonymous charges tends to raise 
questions in the mind of the public which 
ought to be settled one way or another with¬ 
out delay. If the grand jury cannot get at 
the truth, due to statutory limitations, Con¬ 
gress should direct one of its committees to 
conduct an Investigation. It is only fair to 
the officers accused and to the police de¬ 
partment as a whole that the allegations be 
checked for fact or falsity. 

Democratic Club or the 

District or Columbia, 
Washington, D. C.. August 21, 1951. 
Hon. Alexander Wiley, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Senator Wiley: It was good to hear 
your statement advocating the development 
of Washington Into a model American city, 
one of which all of us can be Justly proud. 

As you so knowingly pointed out there is a 
need for a clean-up of the gambling and 
narcotics rings that have Infested the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia for some time and this 
vital work must begin at once. 

In all American cities, through our cher¬ 
ished democratic processes the local citizenry 
can prevent such a menace from taking root 
by electing officials who will be diligent in 
their duty of discharging their public trust. 
These officials must serve the best Interest of 
their people because they must answer to 
them directly—^not Indirectly. 

All American cities. Senator, except one. 
the one that you and others have pointed 
out, where crime conditions are the worst 
in America today, our own voteless, voiceless 
National Capital. 

The burdening and time-consuming duties 
of the congressional "city fathers" often 
cause the local problems to be slighted, and 
this Is such a case brought to light. 

The gambling rackets and narcotics trade 
are not new to the people of Washington, 
they have suffered with these things for 
years, taut have been helpless to take direct 
democratic action to correct this evil condi¬ 
tion. 

The hearings of the Senate Crime Commit¬ 
tee have clearly brought out before the 
public that any city government can stamp 
out the rackets, flourishing therein, within 
24 hours if it is of the disposition. 

At this time the people of Washington 
have taken renewed hope In the oompromlse 
home rule bill now passed by the Senate 
District of Columbia Committee to provide 
a good American city government which can 
clean its own house and give the Nation a 
model American city for Its capital. 

You may surely have the appreciation of 
all the people of Washington for your lead¬ 
ership in bettering the Nation's Capital. 

With every good wish, I have the honor to 
remain. 

Most respectfully yours, 

William F. Fadler, Jr., 
Chairman, Home JRule Committee. 

Officers: Arthur Clarendon Smith, Sr., 
president; William P, Fadler, Jr., executive 
vice president; John K. Evans, vice president; 


Mrs. Estelle Whiting, vice president; Cant. 
BMward Bvarett, treasuror; Miss Utha Gray 
Bmlth, assistant treasurer; Mrs. Vivian House, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Gertrude Jay Scott, 
corresponding secretary. 

Publicity chairman: Paul A. Tbels. 

Board of dlreotore: Arthur Clarendon 
Bmlth. Sr., chairman; Mrs. Bstberlene Bell; 
Reldar D. Claffy; Maynard DeWltt; Oapt. 
Edward Everett; William P. Fadler, Jr.; Mrs. 
Anne T. Kelly; Herbert Leeman; Robert Mars; 
George Morlarity; Mrs. Arthur Clarendon 
Smith, Sr. 

Honorary vice presidents: Hon. Charles P. 
Brannan, Mrs. Charles P. Brannan, Mrs. Oscar 
Chapman, Hon. George Neese Clark, Hon. 
Jesse M. Donaldson. Mrs. Jesse M. Donaldson, 
Mrs. Jullen N. Priant, Senator Clyde R. Hoey, 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Senator Estes 
Kefauver, Hon. J. Howard McGrath, Hon. 
Burnlta S. Matthews. Senator Matthew M. 
Neely, Senator Claude Pepper, Brig. Gen. 
Louis H. Renfrew, Mrs. Louis H. Renfrow, 
Senator John J, Sparkman, MaJ. Gen. Harry 
H. Vaughan. 

I From the Milwaukee Journal of August 
14. 1951] 

Public Apathy to Crime 

The district attorneys of the country are 
In better position than most men to 
appraise our current moral atmosphere. 
They are also among the least likely to 
exaggerate our shortcomings. 

So when the National Association of Coun¬ 
ty and Prosecuting Attorneys at Its national 
convention expresses "deep concern over the 
evidence of a breakdown in the moral and 
spiritual life of our citizenry," the Nation 
can well believe that there is indeed "an 
alarming indifference to moral standards and 
basic ideals." 

The keynote of the convention was a de¬ 
mand for a return to high concepts of moral¬ 
ity by the people generally. The prosecutor, 
it was pointed out again and again, cannot 
enforce the laws against such evils as gam¬ 
bling and dope "unless the psychology of our 
people is affected with an abhorrence of the 
kind of crime they promote." In a climate of 
"public apathy" on many phases of crime, the 
prosecutor is in difficulty at the outset. He Is 
lucky If he can get the courts to assess even 
a small fine against evildoers—a fine which 
will be looked upon merely as "an expense of 
doing business." 

The district attorneys, are, of course, right 
In what they say Any law can be enforced 
if the people are solidly behind It; no law can 
be a complete success in the face of public 
Indifference. And there are today many In¬ 
dications that indifference has become wide¬ 
spread. 

The astonishing reaction of many of those 
caught cheating at West Point is one evi¬ 
dence of how low some of us hold the funda¬ 
mental virtue of common honesty. The "in¬ 
fluence" selling and buying, revealed in the 
RPC and other investigations, Is another 
proof of low standards. 

In a truly moral society, such aberrations 
would bring forth high and general Indig¬ 
nation. Today they seem merely to encour¬ 
age others to go and do likewise The general 
feeling seems to be: "If he got by with it. so 
can I." 

To remedy such a situation, we must have 
an entering wedge. The police, the district 
attorneys, and the courts can here do their 
part. They can give better enforcement of 
the law than the people demand, if they 
themselves are convinced of the vital impor¬ 
tance of getting their necks out. The educa¬ 
tors and the church people can also do a 
better job than they have so far done, meas¬ 
ured by results. 

The decent forces of our country must still 
be a big majority. If they will band together, 
apathy will end. So long as they timidly 
"mind their own business," crime and "get¬ 
ting by with murder" will flourish. 
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United Nidteaf CmucU’s Action oa Cov- 
enaal on Frtodom of Infomition 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN MARSHAIX BUTLER 

or MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August ZO, 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled “Freedom 
Unadulterated,” reprinted from the Ak¬ 
ron Beacon-Journal, which refers to an 
address by the distinguished and able 
junior Senator from Ohio I Mr. BrickerI 
on the floor of the Senate a few days 
ago relative to the proposed covenant 
on freedom of information, 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Freedom Unadultbratss 

Senator John W. Bricxer, of Ohio, does 
not make a habit of presenting bouquets 
to the State Department, but he had a mod¬ 
erately kind word to say for the Depart¬ 
ment the other day. Taking note of the 
fact that the American delegate to the 
United Nations Economic and Social Coun¬ 
cil had denounced a proposed covenant on 
freedom of information, the Ohio Republi¬ 
can said it appeared that the State Depart¬ 
ment had Anally become aware of the Im¬ 
possibility of drafting a universally accept¬ 
able definition of fundamental freedoms. 

The sort of freedom of information de¬ 
scribed In the UN covenant was no freedom 
at all, Judged by American standards. As 
Brxcker said, It would leagallze a host of 
restrictions on the liberty of the press. 

Perhaps naively, the United States took 
the lead, 6 or 6 years ago. In the attempt 
to establish through the UN a world-wide 
acceptance of the American concept of free¬ 
dom of Information. It soon became appar¬ 
ent, however, that many foreign govern¬ 
ments were determined to hedge freedom 
with restrictions and penalties. The cove¬ 
nant Anally drafted guaranteed no gains 
anywhere and as far as the United States 
was concerned, it represented an unthinka¬ 
ble retreat from the Constitution. 

Bricker stated an unpleasant fact, but a 
fact nevertheless, when he said: 

"Most of the members of the United Na¬ 
tions subordinate the rights of the indi¬ 
vidual to the power of the state under some 
form of communism, fascism, or socialism. 
It was fantastic to expect that these coun¬ 
tries would enter into any agreement recog¬ 
nizing the principles of economic and politi¬ 
cal freedom embodied In the Constitution of 
the United States and the Declaration of 
Independence." 

The Senator believe^ that its experience In 
the futile effort to spread freedom of infor¬ 
mation should be a lesson to the State De¬ 
partment. He wants the Department to 
serve notice that "the basic liberties of the 
American people will not be compromised 
for the sake of obtaining agreement on an 
International bill of rights." 

A declaration of this kind might put an 
end to the effort to achieve such a bill of 
rights. But if additional liberties can be 
gained for foreign peoples only by sacrifleing 
freedoms which are traditional here, the sub¬ 
ject may as well be dropped at once. The 
State Department would only be dealing 
frankly with the U. N. if it were to make the 
announcement urged by BuxcKEa. 
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The Yak* AiNcmeiit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF nCMNCnrLVANlA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 30 ,1951 
Mr. MARTIN. li«r. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to bave printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled *‘Yalta Agreement Was Great 
Tragedy,” which appeared recently in 
the Washington (Pa.) Observer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Yalta Agreement Was Great Traoedt 
The eight Republican MacArthur Investi¬ 
gators who term Yalta a great tragedy are 
right. The secret protocol on China is nn 
ugly chapter In American diplomatic his¬ 
tory. It was at Yalta that the United States 
sacrinced principle for expediency, and this 
shameful fact should not be overlooked in 
the controversy over whether (or by whom) 
the United States was betrayed. 

In the AUantlc Charter, later adhered to 
In principle by Russia, the signators agreed 
to seek no territorial aggrandizement from 
the war. Yalta violated that by giving Rus¬ 
sia the other half of Sakhalin Uand and the 
Kuriles. A promise publicly made to the 
people of the world was secretly violated. 

In the Cairo declaration, moreover, Roose¬ 
velt and Churchill had proposed complete 
restoration of Chinese sovereignty over Man¬ 
churia. But at Yalta they also dishonored 
that promise by giving Russia special priv¬ 
ileges in Manchuria, including what amount¬ 
ed to half ownership of two railroads. This 
act was also a betrayal of America's tradi¬ 
tional open-door policy. 

That this deal gave away the territorial 
rights of this coimtry's ally China, without 
China’s knowledge or consent is another of 
its shocking aspects. The Yalta protocol 
stated that Roosevelt would undertake to 
make Chiang give Russia what FDR prom¬ 
ised. This is not the sort of role in the 
world that is consistent either with Ameri¬ 
can principles or the national Interest. 

The world picture might be no less dark 
today if Roosevelt had made no such deal at 
Yalta, but American hands would be cleaner. 


Dispersal of Industry 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANM 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 30,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “How Not To Prepare,” which 
appeared in the Bridgeport Post of Au¬ 
gust 28. 1051. It refers to the Presi¬ 
dent's dispersal-of-industry policy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Bow Nor To PRxa»ARc 
It is about time that the Nation as a whole 
and the industrial Bast In particular woke 
up to the true Inwardness of President Tru¬ 
man’s dlspersal-of-industry policy. Be does 


not want future contracts for war supplies 
awarded In industrial communities like 
Bridgeport or industrial States like Con¬ 
necticut. He wants new factories to be built 
out In the prairies, the woods, and the deserts 
so they can't be hit with atom bombs. 

That's what the man says. 

As a matter of fact, assuming that the 
Russians have the atom bomb and Resuming 
that they might want to drop it on us some 
fine day. there is only one real defense 
agaln:t it. and that Is to have such a‘net¬ 
work of radar and Interceptor planes as to 
make It virtually impossible for any Russian 
plane to get over us. 

Otherwise the Russians would be quite 
content to drop their bombs on New York 
City. Chicago, Washington, or other targets 
which they couldn’t possibly miss, without 
bothering to hunt up industry in the woods. 
They could strangle our whole transportation 
systeci by knocking out the important rail 
centers, unless President Truman also In¬ 
tends to move the railroads Into the woods 
where there aren’t any people, as a matter 
of safety. 

But let’s consider the practical aspects of 
the President’s program, if the word “prac¬ 
tical” can be applied to any such muu- 
Etrosity. 

1 It means that the present factories 
which have the men. the machinery, and the 
know-how to produce what the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force need in the minimum possible 
time, are to be neglected. 

2. It means that new factories are to be 
built and that the Job of equipping these 
factories with the necessary tools and ma¬ 
chinery will constitute a terrific drain on our 
materials and manpower, all of which must 
be subtracted from our actual production 
of msuerlals needed for war luse. 

3. It means an enormous Increase in the 
cost of the whole preparedness program plus 
a long delay in making the program effective. 

Aside from that it’s a good Idea. It comes 
pretty near to being tops among tbe dam- 
fool ideas which emanate from Washington 
these days. 


The Morgan Horse Farm 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF vntMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 30.1951 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The Morgan Horse Farm,” 
which appeared in the Washington star 
today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Morgan Horse Farm 

People Interested In equine affairs will be 
glad to hear that the famous United States 
Morgan Horse Farm in Weybridge Township, 
2 miles north of Middlebury, Vt., is not to 
be closed. The Department of Agriculture, 
in charge of the place since 1908, has released 
it to the Uhiversity of Vermont, and the 
breeding of noble Morgans will continue. 
Back of this news lies a fascinating mystery 
Btory which probably never will be solved. 

Nobody knows where the first Morgan horse 
came from or what his ancesbry was. His 
owner at the moment when his career as • 
historic steed began in 1795 was an obscitre 
Few England schoefi teacher, Justin Morgan 
by name. How the animal was acquired by 
Morgan never has been settled. Tradition 


tells that he accepted the horse in part pay¬ 
ment of a debt owed by an aotjualntance in 
Springfield, Mass. N organ called the little 
critter—'he was only 14 hands high—a “Dutch 
horse,” but why he applied that designation 
to tbe forefather of all the Morgan stock Is 
a question. 

What matters is that the school teacher’s 
steed was strong, docile, obedient, Ciulck In 
response, intensely energetic, capable of out- 
pulling much larger horses. Bis contem¬ 
poraries named him “Figure,” but later he 
was entered In the books as “Justin Morgan” 
In memory of his owner. The teacher died in 
1798, hla “Dutch horse" lived until 1821. 
Meanwhile, the valiant little stallion had 
proved his power “to project his own char¬ 
acteristics through successive generations to 
remote descendants.” Among his progeny 
were the celebrated General Gates, Benning¬ 
ton. Mansfield, Magellan, Ulysses, Canfield, 
Niles, Goldfield. Nadir, and Mentor—all mag¬ 
nificent creatures. The tribe now runs into 
thousands of members. 

Much of the credit is due to Col. Joseph 
Battell, the founder of the official register of 
the breed. He established the farm at Mid¬ 
dlebury In 1907 and gave it to the United 
States Government the following year. The 
Df'pnrtment of Agriculture made the place 
a center of the sc’ence of hippology—-the 
practical art of producing and raising fine 
horses. Statistics compiled there are used 
by breeders throughout the world. The 
Buteau of the Budget recommended discon¬ 
tinuance of Federal supervision when the 
Army ceased to be interested in Morgans, 
but a vay has been found for carrying on 
the stock under Vermont State manage¬ 
ment. Such direction should be and un¬ 
doubtedly will be appreciated by all human 
friends of horses. 


Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.BRICKER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 30,1951 
Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “This Press Freedom,” -which 
appeared in the Columbus Evening Dis¬ 
patch on August 28, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This Press Freedom 
It is axiomatic in a frightened and con¬ 
fused world that control and repression and 
restriction should suggest themselves os 
guarantors and protectors of freedom. 

But they are, In fact, betrayers of free¬ 
dom. And it has happened In our own 
times that they have been the execution¬ 
ers of freedom. 

It Is easy enough, for Instance, to say 
that the guarantee of freedom of the press 
In the United States—or anywhere—car¬ 
ries with it an obligation on the part of the 
press to present accurate, factual Informa¬ 
tion, or, as Mrs. Utterback in a letter on 
this page today quotes the New York Times 
as saying, that freedom of the press and of 
Information is so complicated that the U. N. 
decided to handle the eubject under a spe¬ 
cial and separate commission. 

What this cmxuniaslon might do better 
than the experience of mankind has done 
in hundreds of years difficult and pain¬ 
ful effort toward defining and establishing 
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frecdcm of the press may, however, be ques¬ 
tioned. And it has been questioned by the 
United States representative on the com¬ 
mission who has opposed the U. N. conven¬ 
tion on press freedom as too restrictive; as, 
in fact, constituting control of the press 
rather than freedom of the press. 

It was 140 years from the time of John 
Milton's defiance of the press licensing laws 
of Great Britain when, in 1644 the great poet 
and pamphleteer printed his "Areopagltlca, 
a speech for the liberty of unlicensed print¬ 
ing to the parliament of England” (and got 
away with it) to Lord Mansfield's definition 
of press freedom. 

Mansfield finally summed up the whole 
and complete Idea of freedom of the press In 
1704 when he said, simply, that "the liberty 
of the press consists in printing without any 
previous license, subject to the consequences 
of the law.” 

And that Is the basis for the .j’^ohlbltlon 
on Congress in the first amendment to our 
Constitution forbidding It to pass any law 
abridging freedom of the press. 

The "responsibility” of the press to pre¬ 
sent accurate, fectual, or any other kind of 
Information is wholly irrelevant to the basic 
and all-pervading importance of freedom. 
To raise the question at all Is to drag a very 
red and very odoriferous herring Into the 
discussion. 

The responsibility of the press Is to be 
free to print anything It decides is worth 
printing. Then, if It has offended by injur¬ 
ing the reputation of an Individual, the 
moral sensibilities of a people, the financial 
Integrity of a corporation. It may be called 
to account by the courts. 

Any attempt to define the responsibility of 
the press Is an attempt to restrict and sup¬ 
press It Any attempt to restrict It as the 
U. N convention has attempted to do—to 
make It responsible for the feelings of for¬ 
eign monarchs or other foreign govern¬ 
mental agencies—Is to deny freedom of the 
press the very soul of Its being. 

Genuine responsibility Is self-imposed. 
The press of America naturally knows what 
is decent and what Is truthful and factual. 
It naturally knows the fate of those publish¬ 
ing ventures which mislead, which He, which 
print lascivious and obscene material, and 
which libel Individuals or maliciously and 
wrongfully attack corporate structures. The 
press itself is one In opposing these prac¬ 
tices. Its sense of responsibility Is unusually 
high. 

Responsibility Imposed by law—or, as In 
th' case of the U. N. Convention, by treaty—is 
not responsibility at all. 

It Is merely a tightening and a lessening 
of the field In which a free press naturally 
and normally performs. 

In such restrictions lies the evil of even 
greater misrepresentations and misunder¬ 
standing among nations, for unless the full 
light is permitted to play on what Is hap¬ 
pening in the world the destruction which 
could (and perhaps would) be devised in the 
great areas of darkness arbitrarily Imposed 
by a legal definition of responsibility could 
well bring ultimate ruin, with desolation 
and death for us all. 


Ftttare Inteniatioiial Manpower Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSXK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thurs^y, Augrist 30,1951 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
the years of consideration of the im¬ 


portant displaced persons, expelled per¬ 
sons and related problems, it has been 
my pleasure to have had numerous con¬ 
tacts with Msgr. Edward Swanstrom, 
director of war relief services of the Na¬ 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
with his able associates, including Rev. 
Aloysius J. Wycislo. 

Monsignor Swanstrom serves also as 
chairman of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies. Displaced Persons 
and Refugee Committee, and in that ca¬ 
pacity, as in others, he has been a source 
of invaluable suggestions for those of us 
who have been Interested in America’s 
fulfillment of her humanitarian respon¬ 
sibilities down through the years. 

Because I am leaving for the Japanese 
Treaty Conference in San Francisco this 
afternoon, it will not be possible for me 
to comment in a Senate address regard¬ 
ing the subject matter of Monsignor 
Swanstrom's telegram, namely, provi¬ 
sions of our mutual aid bill dealing with 
movement of surplus manpower. I do 
however, ask unanimous consent that its 
text be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. I earnestly invite the attention 
of my colleagues to it because I feel that 
it represents not only the seasoned judg¬ 
ment of church and lay leaders who have 
been working with might and main on 
Europe’s manpower problems, but it 
represents a clear voice of America’s own 
conscience in dealing with this Issue. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

New York, N Y., Auguat 29, 1951. 
Hon. Alexander Wiley, 

United States Senate, 

Wasfiington, D, C.: 

As chairman of the American Council of 
Volunteer Agencies’ displaced persons and 
refugee committee composed of the major 
voluntary Immigration agencies in the 
United States, among whom are American 
Friends Service Committee, American Jew¬ 
ish Distribution Committee, Church World 
Service, Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society, Lutheran Resettlement Serv¬ 
ice, United Service Tor New Americans, 
United States Committee for the Caro of 
European Children, War Relief Services— 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
others, I urge your fullest support of H. R. 
6113 and am particularly concerned that 
there be clearly established during the de¬ 
bate that It Is the intent of the Congress to 
provide that the use of EGA funds for the 
movement of surplus manpower from West¬ 
ern Europe will be withheld from any In¬ 
ternational organization. Institute, or office 
which has among its membership nations 
which are Communist or Communist-domi¬ 
nated. The provision that a specialized 
temporary operational organization which 
has as Its sole purpose the movement of 
surplus manpower from Western Europe to 
areas of the world where manpower is 
needed for economic development Is the 
soundest approach in meeting this gravest 
of human problems confronting the West¬ 
ern World in Its efforts to establish common 
security. This Is the position of thj agen¬ 
cies I have the honor to represent and has 
been clearly Indicated by us to Assistant 
Secretary of State Hickerson and members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, 

War Relief Services—’National Cath* 

olio Welfare Conference, 
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The Vrto Powo- in A* United Netioni 

EXTENSION OP BEMABKS 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OR COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 30,1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a guest editorial written by A. D. 
Quaintance, which appeared recently in 
the Denver Post. Mr. Quaintance is a 
profund student of the United Nations 
Organization, and is anxious to get rid 
of the veto. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Let Thrbe-Pourths Vote Replace Deadlt 

Veto Powbr—America's Pattern Could 

Make Beal U. N. 

(By A. D. Quaintance) 

The great Professor Barr tells us that the 
whole world is In a condition of chaos and 
revolution and instead of being in for one 
more war we will be In for perpetual war 
until everyone joins the human race and 
studies the bold new program series. 

Rather, what we need. I believe, Is to go 
back to the bold old program of our fore¬ 
fathers and Independence Hall In Phila¬ 
delphia where we can leara the history of 
the founding of the greatest Nation In the 
world. 

The Immediate past President of the 
United States thought so little of our form 
of government that he spent billions of 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money to propa¬ 
gandize the word "democracy” in order to 
perpetuate the Democratic Party, a trick 
which was quite simple and effective. 

Our own children and most of our citizens 
do not even now know that we are not a 
democracy but that we have a constitution, 
or fundamental law, which Is the rock foun¬ 
dation upon which this, the greatest Gov¬ 
ernment of liberty and freedom and Indi¬ 
vidual Initiative and incentive in the world, 
is founded, and that this constitution pro¬ 
vides that we are a republic and have a 
republican, or representative, form of gov¬ 
ernment. 

In the face of the confusion at home we 
have a world begging us to give them the 
kind of liberty and freedom that we have 
always enjoyed and to give them a funda¬ 
mental law and constitution similar to our 
own and which will work for them as suc¬ 
cessfully as It has for us. They ask for bread 
and we give them a stone. They want some¬ 
thing—the something that has enabled the 
class- and caste-ridden peoples of the earth 
to come to our shores and be freed from. 

Instead of our amending the Charter of 
the United Nations by doing away with the 
veto power and making a three-fourths ma¬ 
jority the controlling factor, the same as It 
was under the Articles of Confederation of 
the United States of America, we have per¬ 
mitted Russia, by abuse of the veto power, 
to block the United Nations and to make It 
absolutely ineffective and helpless. 

1 had the temerity to offer In the Bok 
peace contest after the First World War, the 
plan or pattern of our own government of 
the world. I was not ashamed of this simple 
plan of republican, representative govern¬ 
ment as an ideal pattern for the world, but 
this plan, which acknowledged God Almighty 
has been derailed and the world. In Its search 
for false gods, Is falling into chaos, anareby, 
and revolution. There is no venture capital 
and no incentive for honest labor and the 
fires of liberty and freedom are dying. 
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How 8haU w« rekindle these flrea of llh- 
crty and freedom and caiise them to bum 
brightly throughout the whole world? I 
eay by amending the Charter of the United 
Nations, first to recognise Qod. the Supreme 
Being. Second, to do sway with the veto 
power, which has enabled Russia to block 
all progress, and to adopt in place of the 
veto power, a three-fourths vote of the na¬ 
tions belonging to the United Nations, which 
was the method adopted by our forefathers 
under the Articles of Confederation of the 
United States of America. 

With these changes the flrea of liberty 
and freedom will be relighted and burn 
brightly, for we can then have law and order 
in the world and a new sense of security, 
peace, and salety that will enable us, with 
the use of atomic energy in peaceful pur¬ 
suits, as suggested and sponsored by the 
University of Michigan in its Phoenix project, 
suggested by its great ex-presldent. Alex¬ 
ander O. Ruthven. to make great progress 
in the art of peaceful living, and a return 
to the idea that every man should work and 
earn an honest living. 

It Is fitting that the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization is located In this country where 
we can influence It as an Instrument of 
law and order and peace In the world. It 
may take 100 years or more to make it work 
completely but In the meantime we can 
maintain peace and law and order by a rep¬ 
resentative body of the whole world rather 
than having any one country seeking to 
master and control and dominate. 

We have truly In our own United States of 
America, the pattern for a genuine United 
Nations of the World. 


Department of What’s This 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or ouzo 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Army en¬ 
gineers figure 182 projects would cost 
$2,500,000,000 when they asked Congress 
to approve them. They now say the cost 
will be almost six billions. Eight hun¬ 
dred million dollars of this comes from 
poor engineering. Do we need new en¬ 
gineers or not? 


Tidelaads Oil 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. USTER HILL 

or ALABAUA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 31,1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan» 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap« 
pendix of the Rboohd an article written 
by me as guest columnist for Drew Pear¬ 
son, published in the Montgomery Ad¬ 
vertiser of August 26,1951. In the article 
1 discussed the Question of tidelands oils. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcobd, 
as follows; 

WASHINOTON MBtXT-aO-ROUNB 
(With Hoh. liiSTBa Hill, of Alabama, aa guest 
columnist) 

(Synoigatx Note.—W hile Drew Pearson is 
on a brief vacation, the Washington Merry- 
go-Round Is being written by several distin¬ 
guished guest columnists, today’s being by 
Hon. Lzsteh Hill, United States Senator from 
Alabama. Senator Hn.L Is the author of the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Act, the rural telephone 
act. and co-author of the TVA Act and the 
Vocational Education Act.) 

Washtnoton.— The life of a Senator is not 
always a happy one. In these days when the 
problems are so complex, so grave, and so 
global every Senator Imagines himself an 
Atlas with the world on his shoulders. 

But every once in awhile he Is abundantly 
rewarded for all his pains by the finding of a 
sound solution to a problem of large propor¬ 
tions. He knows that if he is able to win 
application of his solution he will have ren¬ 
dered a service to the American people. That 
becomes his new challenge. 

Today I want to tell you about my new 
challenge. I call it oil lor education. You 
may wonder what oil has to do with educat¬ 
ing the children of this Nation. 

Let me tell you about the oil. Off the 
coasts of Texas, California, and Louisiana 
are billlona of barrels of oil under the sea. 
The geologists of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior and of private oil com¬ 
panies estimate there is at least $40,000,- 
000,000 worth at present prices. There may 
also bo fabulous quantities of gas. The 
Supreme Court of the United States In two 
famous lawsuits has said this oil does not 
belong to the three States alone but to all 
the people of this country—the United States 
of America. 

But with no better claim to the oil than 
that they are closest to it, these States with 
the help of big oil companies have intro¬ 
duced a bill to overrule the Supreme Court 
and have Congress make them an outright 
gift of the oil. They recently got their bill 
through the House of Representatives and 
It Is now In the Senate. It is exactly the 
same kind of give-away bill that the Presi¬ 
dent vetoed about 6 years ago before the 
two lawsuits were decided. 

Every teacher, every parent knows the 
desperate financial condition of education 
all over the United States—of grammar 
schools, high schools, and colleges. 

Meanwhile the Federal Government is up 
to its neck in debt, unable because of mount¬ 
ing military requirements to foresee a bal¬ 
anced budget. The American taxpayer is 
already carrying a heavy tax burden and sees 
a still heavier one ahead. If he is a parent 
or teacher he says to himself that be knows 
our schools are in serious condition, but 
he doesn't for the life of him see where he 
is going to get the money to put them In the 
shape they should be. 

But If we put these three things together- 
oil, education, and the tax burden—you get 
a result, a solution that will work. My 
new challenge is put ail three together. 

That is what is proposed In the ”otl for 
education*' amendment sponsored by myseU 
and Senators Douglas, of lUinois; KmvvxB> 
of Tennessee; Moxsi, of Oregon; Nsely, of 
West Virginia; Tossy, of New Hampshire: 
Hxnhinos, of Mlamurl; Benton, of Connecti¬ 
cut; Humpbsey, of Minnesota; Chaves, of 
New Mexico; Lerman, of New York; my col¬ 
league, Senator Spase3Can; and CongreB8ina& 
Max MsNsnsLo, of Montana. 

The amendment provides that the royal¬ 
ties from this public undersea oil resource 
shall be paid into the United States treasury 


and used for education. This la the policy 
that Congress adopted in the Morrill Act, 
providing grants of public land for the estab¬ 
lishment of our magnificent system of land- 
grant colleges. Applying the same policy to 
this great new land resource at the bottom 
of the sea would be like placing an oil well 
in the back yard of every grammar school, 
high school, and college in America. 

This oil offers education's big chance—the 
means given by providence without taxes for 
meeting a large part of education’s pressing 
needs. It is America's big chance to turn 
the trend away from Illiteracy and educa¬ 
tional deficiency that has caused the rejec¬ 
tion of over 300.000 young men by the armed 
services since Korea—the equivalent of over 
seventeen infantry divisions. Our potential 
enemies outnumber us many times in man- 
power. Our Industrial and military superi¬ 
ority rest upon the education and scientific 
training of our people. 

As the Atlanta Journal recently pointed 
out in a splendid editorial, this vast store of 
undersea oil is one of our greatest potential 
sources of oil. The late secretary of na¬ 
tional defense. Mr, James Forrestal, defending 
Federal ownership, celled it one of our most 
priceless weapons. For all our atom bombs, 
we could not carry them to the enemy with¬ 
out oil. Forty-two peicent of the total world 
supply Ilea in Russia’s back yard in the 
Middle East. The oil tremors In Iran at this 
hour point up the Importance of keeping the 
withdrawal of our oil under the conserva¬ 
tion supervision of the United States Depart, 
ment of the Interior, in cooperation with the 
Department of National Defense. 

The oil must bo used in the interest of na¬ 
tional security. The royalties should be used 
for the education of the children of the 
entire nation. 

The oll-for-«ducation amendment should 
have the active support of every parent, every 
teacher, every educator. 


FombliDg m Civil Defeme 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BLAIR MOODY 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE3 

Friday, August 31,1951 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a column 
published in the Washington Post of to¬ 
day, written by Millard Caldwell, the 
distinguished former Governor of Flor¬ 
ida, who is now the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator, on a subject which in my 
judgment should have the serious con¬ 
sideration of every American. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington MxxxY-ao-RouND 
(By MiUard Caldwell) 

CALDWSLL HITS fUMBLINO IN CZVZL DSESNSS 

(While Drew Pearson is on vacation, the 
Washington Merry-Go-Round Is being writ¬ 
ten by several guest columnists, today’s be¬ 
ing by MUlard Caldwell, Federal Civil De¬ 
fense Administrator.) 

While time is running out, the cracker- 
box strategists fumble civil defense. 

Some of them know that air power at its 
best can stop onh^ 30 out of 100 attacking 
enemy bombers. Yet they insist that more 
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air power Is the sole answer to protecting 
the home front. 

Others blow hot and cold. One day they 
think; the situation is so hopeless that civil 
defense could do no good. The next day. 
the world situation loo^s brighter, so civil 
defense is not needed. 

Still others insist that retaliation is the 
answer. What we can do to the enemy 
blinds them to what the enemy can do to us. 
They forget the trigger for our retaliation 
will be a mass atomic attack on our own 
cities. 

Then, another group, the ostrich thinkers, 
insist that no nation would dare attack this 
country, because nobody ever has, and be¬ 
sides we’re too strong. 

Some, bored with crisis after crisis, wake 
up now and then, say “it can't happen here,” 
and doze off again. 

The timid pin their hope on Russian 
backwardness and say, “that atomic explo¬ 
sion in Russia wasn’t really the bomb.” 

While the pseudo-strategists grope in a 
smog of truth, half-truth and fantasy, time 
is running out. We stand In danger of war. 

We can lose a war 

Too many seem unable to grasp the fact 
that we can lose a war. Their stock answers 
are ‘ If it takes production, we’ll out-produce 
the enemy. If it takes atomic bombs, we’ll 
build bigger and better atomic bombs. If 
they hit us, we’ll hit ’em harder. 

’These prevalent American beliefs are in¬ 
grained. basic, but unfortunately, stop short 
of an adequate answer to the sharp question 
sired by reality. They were Incomplete by 
three things—Red imperialism, the global 
bomber, and the atomic bomb. 

This trio has forced on Americans a whole 
new concept of war. Today or any day, 
America itself can become a battleground. 
Civilians are the first targets in this new kind 
of war. If the enemy first smashes the home 
front, the military may have little left to 
fight for and less to fight with. 

The Kremlin knows that our American 
home front must be knocked out quickly, if 
it is to be knocked out at all. For this rea¬ 
son the first attack must be a grand slam 
using all the modern terror weapons. 

Those who doubt the likelihood of war 
on the home front should heed what Repre¬ 
sentative Clabxnce Cannon, Democrat, of 
Missouri, chairman of the House Appropria¬ 
tions Committee, had to stay on the floor 
April 9, He said: “If war comes—which Ood 
forbid—It will be fought in this country as 
well as abroad." 

Vandenherg’s warning 

General Vandenberg (speaking for the Air 
Force) said that “in spite of all our radar 
fences, our walls of shipping, our networks 
of communication, and our clouds of inter¬ 
ceptor planes, 70 percent of the enemy planes 
carrying atomic bombs would get through. 
We might as well face that fact. Every cen¬ 
ter of production, every center of wealth and 
population, and civilization would be dev¬ 
astated. We have only to look at the cities 
in Germany to see how the cities of America 
would look within 1 week after war started ” 

W, Stuart Symington, while chairman of 
NSRB, said “who can be a bigger fool than 
the fool who continues to fool himself, espe¬ 
cially when his own existence is at stake." 
Those who will read the record must see 
where the 30-year pattern of Russian im¬ 
perialism leads. 

The retallatlonists have an empty answer. 
To devastate Russian cities would not restore 
our own. 

Unrealistic thinking has sapped our 
strength and robbed us of precious time. 
No American city is prepared to cope with 
an enemy attack. We must use our time 
wisely and well. There Is no time for fatal¬ 
ism or fantasy. 


Our Vmdictife Uttle Man 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

hon.jamIsp. kem 

or Missouxx 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 31,1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Cur Vindictive Little Man,’* pub¬ 
lished in the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News- 
Free Press of July 30, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Otm Vindictive Iattle Man 

In his speech, or tirade, at Detroit Satur¬ 
day, Harry Truman demonstrated anew the 
magnitude of the tragedy which has belallen 
the United States in having Harry Truman as 
President at this critical time In the his¬ 
tory of this Nation and the world. 

The President gave a realistic summary of 
evidence that Communist Russia is prepar¬ 
ing for a new war—even while the present 
negotiations for "peace” are proceeding in 
Korea. He cited warlike moves in Bulgaria. 
Rumania, Hungary, the Russian provinces, 
and in North Korea, and warned the people 
of America must be ready for "any emer¬ 
gency.” 

The people know that, in fact have known 
it for a long time. They have long been 
ready for any emergency. 

They backed Mr. Truman with surpris¬ 
ing unanimity when he decided to Intervene 
with American armed force to block Com¬ 
munist aggression in Korea, They backed 
him strongly until the Truman-Acheson ad¬ 
ministration turned the war in Korea into a 
war of appeasement—after Red China be¬ 
came the enemy instead of Red Korea. 

Mr Truman used strong language in his 
denunciation of the Russian war plans. His 
strongest language was reserved, however, for 
his attack on Americans who disagree with 
him. 

Though he did not mention any names, 
Mr. Truman accused men who are fighting 
patriotically for what they are convinced Is 
the best interest of their country of “using 
the smear and the big lie for personal pub¬ 
licity and partisan advantages, heedless of 
the damage they do to their country.” 

Since his speech came immediately after 
the Boston address by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, In which the general criticized poli¬ 
cies of the administration, it Is reasonable 
to assume the President’s remarks were 
directed in part at General MacArthur. 

But If Harry Truman, the Pendergast ma¬ 
chine President, whose administration has 
been shown by its own supporters to be shot 
through and through with the vilest corrup¬ 
tion, thinks he can Impugn the honor, integ¬ 
rity. and patriotism of a man of General Mac- 
Arthur's stature, then the power and the 
glamor of his office have indeed gone to his 
head. 

Mr. Truman charged his critics with "try¬ 
ing to stir up trouble and suspicion between 
the people and their Government.” 

As a matter of fact, the critics to whom 
the President referred have been trying hard 
to remove from the Government causes of 
the people’s suspicions—and causes of sus¬ 
picions which are justified. 

There is no doubt that Republicans hav» 
sought partisan advantage of the faults of 
the administration. But the outstanding 
critics of the administration, both Repub¬ 
licans and Democrats, have sought the adop- 
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tlon of policies and measures which they, 
along with millions of good American citi- 
xens. sincerely believe necessary for the safety 
and welfare of the Nation. 

These people are denounced by Mr. Tru¬ 
man as liars and self-seekers. 

There could be no more impressive evi¬ 
dence of the fact that Harry Truman is too 
small to be President—at this time or at any 
other. 

1116 stubborn intolerance of this little man 
Is the cause of much, if not most, of our 
country’s present trouble. 


Infiltration of Communiiti in Democratic 
Party in Hawaii 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 31,1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a short article from the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin of August 28,1951, entitled 
“No Party Members Among Suspects, 
Democrats Report." As long ago as the 
1949 report, and again in my minority 
reports on Hawaiian statehood in 1950 
and in 1951. 1 called attention to the 
Infiltration of the Democratic Party in 
Hawaii by the Communists. The news¬ 
paper article I have referred to states 
that none of the seven Communists 
seized by the FBI are any longer mem¬ 
bers of the Democratic Party. It makes 
It very clear that at least three of the 
seven were members of the Democratic 
Party until about a year or so ago. In 
short, this article sustains completely the 
charges I have made regarding Commu¬ 
nist infiltration of the Democratic Party. 
Furthermore, there is nothing in the ar¬ 
ticle to indicate that this Communist 
influence has been removed, since the 
great majority of Communist top-liners 
In Hawaii are still at large. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

No Party Members Among Suspects, Demo¬ 
crats Report 

Democratic Party leaders were quick to 
point out today that not one of the seven 
persons arrested by the FBI as Communists 
Is a registered Democrat. 

Edward P. Toner, former member of the 
Standpat Democratic Territorial Central 
Committee, says he checked the party rec¬ 
ords early today. 

He found that four of those arrested are 
not Democrats, and three resigned more 
than a year ago. 

Here’s the way Mr. Toner tabulated the 
score: 

Jack Wayne Hall, regional director of the 
ILWU: A former Democrat who resigned 
from the party 18 months ago. 

Jack D Klmoto; Resigned from the party 
In 1950 after charges were filed against him 
by Mr. Toner. 

Dwight James Freeman: Not a Democrat. 

Charles K. Pujlmoto, chairman of the 
Communist party in Hawaii: Not a Demo¬ 
crat. 

Mrs. Charles K. Fujimoto: Not a Democrat. 
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JoiiQ E. Belnecke: Resigned Irom tbe 
party In X950 alter chargee were filed by 
Ur. Toner. 

Kojl .Arlyoehl, editor of the Honolnlu 
Record: Not a Democrat. 


The Retaurn of Gromyko 

EXTENSION or REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 31,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Gromyko’s Back.” which ap¬ 
peared in the Patriot, published in Har¬ 
risburg. Pa., on August 29. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord. as follows: 

Qaomyko's Back 

Andrei Gromyko arrived In this country 
the other day. 

He and a large stall ’will represent Soviet 
Russia at the Japanese Peace Conference in 
San Francisco. 

There Is no reason for Russia to have any¬ 
thing to say about the Japanese Peace Con¬ 
ference. Russia contributed nothing to the 
defeat of Japan. She jumped into the Jap¬ 
anese war after Japan was beaten and the 
world knew it. She jUAt got in In time to 
fulfill the technical condition of having de¬ 
clared war. It it had not been for the 
frightened men of Washington who made 
needless concessions to Russia in order to 
get her into the war, she might never have 
got into the Japanese war at all. It would 
have been over too soon for her to do so. 

The man who did so much to defeat Japan 
and who was almost entirely responsible for 
the rehabilitation of the Japanese people to 
date, General MacArthur, will not be at the 
peace conference. But Gromyko will. That 
such a weird condition could come about 
must be attributed to the sheer genius with 
which this administration has messed our 
foreign affalra In the Orient 

Gromyko will be on hand to throw monkey 
wrenches into the peace conference If he can. 
Falling that, he will make the whole business 
an organ of Red propaganda for the Par 
East. 

Too bad the Asiatics could not see the 
picket signs which greeted Gromyko when 
he lauded in New York. They were earned 
by a delegation of Americans of Hungarian 
origin. Their story In slogans went this 
way 

“Gromyko in luxury; Hungarians in 
slavery." 

"Gromyko—Slave labor paid for your luxu¬ 
rious trip " 

“Gromyko—You and your bosses talk peace 
but make war." 

“Gromyko—Back again to confuse the 
issues." 

You see, Hungary has had communism; 
Hungarians have really bad it. 

Yes; Gromyko Is here again to carry on 
the Bed sabotage of western institutions. 
While we talk about peace in our above¬ 
board, fair-play, give-and-take way, Gro¬ 
myko will be making Red propaganda and 
scuttling the fine relationship built up by 
MacArthur between the Americans and their 
vanquished foes who can and should be 
valuable allies a£aiU8t the spread of Cum- 
munlet aggression. 


Gromyko is back and taclng a splendid 
opportunity to hurt ue again, thanks to the 
fact that we have lost MacArthur’s firm 
hand on Japan. 

We will continue for a long time to col¬ 
lect dividends of trouble from President Tru¬ 
man’s Ill-advised and hasty and utterly 
ynrong and petty acUon In dismissing Mac¬ 
Arthur. 


Commnniit Penetratioii of tiie HawoiiiB 
iiludi 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

or NEBHABKA 

IN THE eENATB OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 31, 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed In the Appendix of the Record 
the lead article from an extra edition 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of August 
28. 1051, entitled “FBI Seizes Seven Isle 
Reds. ” It Is very interesting to note that 
of the seven Communists who were taken 
into custody in Hawaii several days ago, 
six were named by me as leading Com¬ 
munists in the Territory as long ago as 
1949 in my report, entitled “Communist 
Penetration of the Hawaiian Islands.” 
based on my personal Investigation there 
of the question of Hawaii statehood. At 
the time 1 made that report, my charges 
of the Communist menace there were 
sneered at. and I was told that I was 
imagining dangers where none existed. 
It is very gratifying to see that the FBI 
feels exactly the same as 1 do regarding 
this threat to our American institutions. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

FBI Seizes Seven Ui.% Reds—Bail Is Set at 

$75,000 Each: All Seven Are Sent to 

Jail 

Ball was set at $75,C30 each—a total of 
$625,000—this morning for seven aUeged lead¬ 
ers of Hawaii's Communist Party. 

Unable to raise the rum immediately, all 
seven were committed to the Honolulu city- 
county Jail. 

They are scheduled for a preliminary bear¬ 
ing at 9 a. m. Thursday before United States 
Commissioner Hariy Steiner, the official who 
signed their arrest warrants and set their 
ball today. 

After their dawn arrests, the seven first 
were taken to the FBI offices in the Dilling¬ 
ham Building on Bishop Street. 

none hakocuvtxd 

It was about 8:45 before they arrived at 
the United States commissioner’s office on 
the third floor of the Honolulu police de¬ 
partment building. 

Bach was accompanied by an FBI agent, 
but none was handcuffed. 

Jack w. HaU was the first to come up in 
the elevator to tbe hearing room. The oth¬ 
ers followed In a next elevator. 

The FBI agents had a tight hold on De« 
nlchl Jack Klmoto but simply walked along¬ 
side the others. 

Harriet Bouslog and Myer C. Bymonds, the 
two attorneys who defended tbe hostile wit¬ 
nesses in the 1950 un-American activities 
hearings, appeared as attorneys for the seven. 


ATTOBMET VMfTIPSrB 

They had not been allowed to see tbe seven 
At the DUUngham Bunding and Mrs. Bouslog 
protested they were being held virtually “in¬ 
communicado.’’ 

Commission Steiner spoke first to Jack 
Hall, and asked if he was aware of the charge 
against him. 

Ball said, “Yes, I know.” 

The commissioner then told him that he la 
entitled to a hearing and asked if he wanted 
one Immediately. 

“I’ll have to wait for advice of my counsel,” 
Hall said. Re then turned to Mrs. BoUslog to 
ask her advice. 

The commissioner called each of the seven 
to ask them to identify their counsel and all 
named Bouslog & Symonds. 

TWO-WAY argument 

The attorneys for the seven and Howard K. 
Roddick. United States attorney, then argued 
over two points—bail and a bearing time. 

Mr. Symonds asked for the hearing at 2 
p. m. today. Mr. Hoddick asked for a week’s 
delay. 

Commissioner Steiner finally set 9 a. m. 
Thursday. 

On ball, Mr. Hoddick said the United 
States Attorney General requested that the 
figure be set at from $75,000 to $100,000. 

(This is comparable to the figures set In 
the mainland arrests, although some were 
later reduced.) 

HIT HIGH nOUBB 

Mrs. Bouslog and Mr. Symonds. speaking 
for the defendants, said the high figure would 
be tantamount to denying ball. 

“You have to take the charges Into con¬ 
sideration,’’ Commissioner Steiner said, and 
set the $76,000 figure. 

He then asked Mr. Symonds If his clients 
could make the bond—a total of $525,000. 

Sarcastically, the attorney replied. “You’ll 
have to give us time to make arrangements to 
rob a bank, Judge." 

TWENTT-riVE ATTEND HEARING 

The seven were officially In custody of 
Emmanuel Moses, Deputy United States 
Marshal. 

About 26 people Were In tbe hearing room— 
the seven, their attorneys, the commlsBloners, 
about five newspaper and press association 
reporters, and the rest FBI men. 

Mr, Symonds asked lor a larger bearing 
room. 

“I want to consult my clients without a 
lot of FBI agents around," he said. 


Po!aad and Her Tragic Hiatory Since 
September 1,1939 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIHJ. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. August 15.1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. 1 Include the following address com¬ 
memorating the twelfth anniversary of 
Adolf Hitler’s wanton attack on Poland: 

Poland and Her Tragic History Since 
September 1 .1939 

The beginning of World War n. Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1989, Is a tragic landmark In Poland’s 
history. On August 33 of that year, when 
the Nazi-Soviet nonagresslon pact was signed, 
then it seemed probable that Poland might 
become the first victim of that pact. The 
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aubaequent train of amenta unfortunately 
proved that the firat objective of that pact 
vaa the destruction of Foland aa an Inde* 
pendent and sovereign nation, the largest 
nation In northeastern Europe. Molotov had 
cynically deacrlbed Poland as “the ugly off¬ 
spring of the Versalllea Treaty," tout the Po¬ 
land created at the end of World War 1 was 
infinitely better governed and a far better 
place to live In than the dismembered Poland 
created after World War II. It is now little 
more than a concentration camp for some 
24,000,000 unhappy Poles. 

On September 1, 1939, Nazi hordes 
swooped down upon Poland without a 
declaration of war, and in a few weeks 
they were able to eliminate most of Po¬ 
land’s organized forces from battle areas. 
On September 17. Stalin's Hed hordes 
began to move into Poland on pretext 
that the nation had ceased to exist. On 
September 28 almost all of Poland lay 
prostrate under the occupation of her 
two neighbors, and on that day Poland 
was partitioned between the two con¬ 
querors. This fact itself proved to the 
world that in the destruction of Poland's 
independence Communist Bussia was as 
guilty as Nazi Germany. Whether the 
Invaders were Russians or Germans, the 
impact upon Polish citizens was the 
same—the destruction of their liberties. 
Stalin’s henchmen literally drove out 
millions of Poles from eastern Poland to 
the Soviet Union, to the far-off corners 
in northern Russia and Siberia where 
many of them are still toiling under 
abominable conditions. The Nazi lead¬ 
ers planned the extermination of many 
Polish citizens in concentration camps 
and in gas chambers. It is impossible 
to say how many Innocent and helpless 
Poles lost their lives in the hands of their 
cruel conquerors. 

No country in Europe was more tragi¬ 
cally and fundamentally affected by 
World War 11 than was Poland. After 
Its legal government fled the country, 
after its regular fighting forces were 
destroyed by the Invaders, and after mil¬ 
lions of Poles had been uprooted from 
their native homes, millions of others 
carried on their underground fight 
against the enemy within Poland, For 
more than 4 years these valiant souls, 
undaunted by the terrible punishment 
imposed upon them, kept the Are of free¬ 
dom and independence going in the 
hearts of their unfortunate countrymen. 
Dispersed and refugee Poles were able to 
reorganize themselves under General 
Anders and Aght aggression side by side 
with the Western Allies. 

It IS a strange commentary on modern 
diplomacy that since the first shot was 
Ared on September 1. 1939, the fate of 
the Poles, and the destiny of Poland have 
not been in Polish hands. That, one 
might say, is the curse of our daya— 
that the fate of small and weak nations 
is in the hands of statesmen from large 
powers. During the last war the con¬ 
ferees at Yalta decided upon several pro¬ 
visions regarding Poland’s future, and 
these were later conArmed at Potsdam. 
The disastrous course of political events 
in Poland was set in motion during these 
conferences, yet no qualiAed Polish lead¬ 
ers were consulted. They were not told 
of fateful arrangements which ulti¬ 
mately resulted in Soviet occupation. 


Today. Poland, the largest of the 
Soviet Union's European satellites, is a 
vast concentration camp behind the iron 
curtain. There some 24.000.000 soids 
are being ordered and schooled in Soviet 
ideology. All the ways of liberty and 
freedom are proscribed. The ways of 
life must conform to communism as 
practiced in the Soviet Union. These 
helpless millions have only one hope, 
that of gaining their lost freedom 
through the aid of all free people, and 
especially with the constant help and 
encouragement which they hope to re¬ 
ceive from this country. We Americans 
cannot be deaf to their appeals and en¬ 
treaties, The homeland of Kosciusko 
and Pulaski, of Chopin and Paderewski, 
of Pilsudski and Anders, certainly de¬ 
serves our help in its Aght for freedom 
and independence. 


Our Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

OF KAmx 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 31, 1951 

Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress on the subject Our Country, by 
Capt. Eddie Rlckenbacker, president and 
general manager of Eastern Airlines, 
Inc., following a pageant staged by 
Karem Temple, AAONMS, in Tyler, Tex., 
on June 29, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I am grateful Indeed for the privilege and 
the opportunity to join with you this eve¬ 
ning and to witness this beautiful ceremony 
portraying Shrlnedom and Masonry In all Its 
glory and significance. 

Particularly la this true for that portion 
dedicated to the crippled children’s hos¬ 
pitals, so dear to the hearts of all Bhriners. 
Let us remember that this work was made 
possible through the vision and leadership 
of the Honorable W. Freeland Kendrick, for¬ 
mer imperial potentate of our fraternity, and 
now carried on under the Inspired leadership 
of Hon. Oalloway Calhoun, 33°, past Imperial 
potentate and chairman of the board of the 
hospitals, one of your fellow townsmen and 
one Of Qod’s noblemen. Ho man in America 
more nearly represents the conscience of the 
Shrlners who are doing this great work than 
Noble Calboun, whom I am delighted to call 
my friend. 

Let us remember that it costs more than 
$3,500,000 per year to operate these hos¬ 
pitals, and that we have failed to do our share 
toward meeting this obligation. 

Let us Bhriners never forget this worthy 
cause when budgeting our yearly contribu¬ 
tions, so that some of the pleasures and hap¬ 
piness enjoyed by our own children may be 
shared by these less fortunate kiddles. 

And, as Texans. 1 trust you will always re¬ 
member the plentitude of rewards bestowed 
Upon your great State, God must have In 
mind some special destiny for a community, 
almost a race apart, which in the span of 
two generations has created, deep in the 
heart of America, wealth and productivity 
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on a scale that dwarfs the much publicized 
state developments of the Soviet Urals. 

A great shearing movement U going on 
among the American people tearing many 
away- from the fundamental beliefs and aims 
upon which this Nation was erected. False 
doctrines are undermining the old faiths 
that made for unity, and we stand in great 
danger. 

If you want an example of how fast a 
powerful nation can disintegrate once it 
deserts its ancient principles, I suggest you 
take a look at Great Britain. 

About 67 years ago, the Fabian Society, 
composed principally of intellectuals, was 
founded for the main purpose of reconstruct¬ 
ing society in accordance with the highest 
moral possibilities. At that time the labor 
movement was in its infancy, but eventually 
labor captured its program. 

In contrast with Marxism which advocated 
the overthrow of society by force, the Fabians 
regarded the state—in other words the gov¬ 
ernment as a social machine to toe captured 
and used for the promotion of social welfare. 

They coined a remarkable phrase to explain 
their seemingly mild but adroit policy, “The 
inevitability of gradualism." 

And slowly, but surely, as the Fabians have 
accomplished their purpose, the living stand¬ 
ards of the English people have been lowered 
until today British power has sunk to its 
lowest ebb in three centuries, and the Prom¬ 
ised Paradise of the common people has 
failed to materialize. Their taxes are higher 
than at any time In the history of their 
country; their freedoms are gradually being 
taken away from them. 

Let us heed the lesson Implicit in the dis¬ 
mal outcome of this British experiment in 
“The inevitability of gradualism." Slowly 
and surely we ourselves have begun to suc¬ 
cumb to the same dreary philosophy of drift. 

Can the process be stopped? It can If we 
who loathe all that statism implies take full 
and constant advantage of our right to speak 
out—if we register our convictions whenever 
the issues are raised in elections. 

Speaking about elections, do you know 
that in the last Presidential election only 
48.836.680 citizens voted out of an estimated 
87,000,000 who were eligible? 

The victories, along with the sacrifices, 
which have accrued to this Nation during 
the two great world wars that I have wit¬ 
nessed in. my lifetime prove that the sense 
of duty has not yet been dulled toy the soft¬ 
ness that some cynics profess to see in our 
“creature comfort” civilization, unap- 
proacbed by and unknown to the reat of 
the world. 

The time is past when wars were decided 
by armies alone. Wars now engage the entire 
energies of whole peoples. The struggle 
reaches Into every resource at a nation's 
command—human, Intellectual. Industrial, 
political, and moral, 

The name we give It is total war. It had 
not even been invented when I first went off 
to war in 1017, The old-fashioned idea pre¬ 
vailed that business as usual would continue 
at home, but that comfortable illusion was 
quickly dashed along with many another. 

When nations clash the idea is to pile up 
more and more resources for the fighting 
forces until one side or Che other collapses. 
That goes for manpower. It goes for weap¬ 
ons. It goes for anything that might affect 
the balance of power. 

But now we find ourselves faced with an 
entirely different kind of situation—war that 
Is not yet completely war. We have large 
forces on the Korean peninsula engaged in 
a shooting war with a nation of 400,000.000 
people controlled by the men in the Kremlin 
that has not bothered to declare war. 

We have stationed substantial air units 
in Orest Britain. We are sending addi¬ 
tional divisions Into Germany. We are re¬ 
arming Europe. We are building air bases In 
North Africa and negotiating lor othm in 
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tbe Middle Bast. Meanwhile we are rearm¬ 
ing ourselves at home. 

Yet. no war has been declared. And no¬ 
body In our Oovemment or the military can 
tell ua when we shall be involved in an all- 
out war, or whether, tor that matter, war will 
ever be declared. 

It is a terrible thing to lose the power of 
decision over one’s destiny. The dilemma In 
which young men now find themselves was 
unk: own to other generations of Americans. 
Neverthele&a, let me assure you, all is not 
chaos. 

Frankly, we have been too successful for 
oui’ own good. Too many of us have be¬ 
lieved that we alone are responsible for the 
welfare of this land, that we alone have made 
It the greatest Nation In the world. Again, 
frankly. I say to you, that we had nothing 
to do with it. 

We simply took advantage of God’s gifts- 
nature’s gilts—and capitalized them, but we 
have too often failed to appreciate our bless¬ 
ings. We have failed to the degree that 
America has lost much of its spirit in the 
hearts of its people within the boundaries of 
our land. We have failed to remember that 
liberty Is not license: that the price of lib¬ 
erty is eternal vigilance. 

And I know of no greater hazard to our 
leadership than to continue on the path that 
we have been following In the past decade 
or two. Because If we Intend to retain our 
leadership in the world we can only do so 
by being strong—spiritually, physically, and 
materially. 

If you think back. If you study our his¬ 
tory, if you recognize what our forefathers 
have handed down to us, you will be eternal¬ 
ly grateful as I have been. 

I think that I can speak with some au-. 
thority on the subject of citizenship and the 
obligation that goes with It. because I am 
a first-generation American. 

My parents migrated from Switzerland. 
They taught me and six other members of 
our family to enjoy and appreciate the free¬ 
dom of this country. They taught us how 
to work. They taught us that we could 
never expect something for nothing, nor 
more for less. They taught us to be frugal. 
They taught us, above all, to love America. 

An d r gay to you, frankly, there Is nothing 
In the world, nothing that I love more—not 
even life—that compares with my love for 
America. 

Let us, therefore, remember to be grateful. 
Let us recognize that the men and women 
who migrated to this country and pioneered 
came here for the freedom of speech, for the 
freedom of religion, and lor every other 
fundamental freedom they craved. They 
hewed a great nation out of the wilderness. 
They had no automobiles or radios. They 
had no technocracies or great industries. 
But they wed their hands and coordinated 
them with their heads. And they were peo¬ 
ple of stout hearts. 

They were brilliant. They had to be be¬ 
cause they left to the world two of the great¬ 
est instruments that God ever let man create. 
And 1 specifically think In terms of the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence and the Constitu¬ 
tion of this great land of ours that have 
withstood tbe onslaughts of dictators and 
peoples who would destroy them if they only 
could, 

Yes; they believed in the freedom of wor¬ 
ship. They were Christians at heart—some¬ 
thing the peoples of this country have lost 
to a great degree through the capitalization 
of the opportunities that they helped to 
create and handed down to us. We have 
been selfish to the extent that we felt wa 
needed more and more of the material 
things of life, and forgot the need for more 
and more of the spiritual side of life. 

With the events that have taken place in 
the past few months every thinking Ameri¬ 
can must realize how close we are to World 
War ni, and what that will mean. America, 
as we know it, will be gone forever. The 


American way of life will be gone forever, 
because no one can win world war m, mor¬ 
ally and financially. 

But world war m can be prevented. Bow? 
By unity of purpose, through faith and 
prayer, and recreating the true, flghtix^ 
American spirit Into the heart of every man 
and woman who claims dtiaenshlp in this 
land of ours, no matter what color or creed. 

If that can be Jelled and soUdified, America 
will always be strong enough, morally and 
physleally, to withstand any type of attack 
that may be made. 

StrippM to its bare fundamentals. Ameri¬ 
can strength is built upon Its power to pro¬ 
duce. And this power Is the result of our 
system of shared free enterprise and open 
opportunity—two blesslttgn that have given 
us the highest standard of living ever 
achieved by any people in the world. 

And yet. strange as It seems, this very sys¬ 
tem still must be sold to some of our own 
people. Certain types of minds, usually self- 
styled Intellectuals, enlarge on the imper¬ 
fections and shortcomings of a system which, 
obviously, la not fuUy developed even now 
to Its greatest good. Why? Because we do 
not remember all that we know. Therefore, 
we are destroying or helping to destroy that 
spirit which has made America the greatest 
land in the world. 

If that trend Is not reversed, it will even¬ 
tually destroy this land, as other lands have 
been destroyed. 

It Is the responsibility of every one of us. 
individually and collectively, as members of 
such a group as this, to prevent It. 

Surely, you will not confess or admit that 
there Isn’t suffleient spiritual strength In 
this group, to go out and Influence thou¬ 
sands of others In your community—your 
neighbors, no matter what their color or 
creed, to Inspire them to loecome good Amer¬ 
icans again? 

This country must have men of char¬ 
acter and statesmen instead of politicians 
at the helm, the same as you in your own 
group here must have statesmen instead of 
politicians at the head of It in order to 
get the quality of leadership that will carry 
Shrlnedom and Masonry on to greater 
heights. 

For I believe that you and I as brothers 
In Shrlnedom hive a greater opportunity 
today than ever before in our history to 
prove to the world what unity of purpose 
and faith In Gkxi can do toward putting the 
world on an even keel. 

Therein lies out great opportunity to be 
prepared to carry the torch of liberty to 
the generations of tomorrow, and inspire In 
others the Interest, obligations and tbe re¬ 
sponsibilities they owe to this great land. 

Then, and then only, will we be able to 
look back when the candle of life burns 
low and say, “Thank God I have contrib¬ 
uted my best to the land that contributed 
so much to me." 

(P. 8.—Captain Rickenbacker. thirty-third 
degree Mason, is a member of Moslem Tem¬ 
ple, Detroit, Mich., and Is an honorary 
member of Balaam Temple. Newark. N. J. and 
Karem Temple, Waco. Tex.) 


Tiw Kem Amendmeiit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 

OP mm 

IN THE SENATE OF TBE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 31,1951 

Mr, WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Km] 
has conducted a long and valiant fight 
to prohibit United States military, eco¬ 


nomic. and financial assistance to na¬ 
tions which send arms, ammunition, 
and strategic materials to Iron-curtain 
countries. 

It seemed for a while that the Senator 
from Missouri had won his fight when 
the Congress adopted the Rem amend¬ 
ment to the third supplemental appro¬ 
priation bill. Now, however, the admin¬ 
istration has forced through a bih which 
nullifies the Kem amendment. 

The passage of H. R. 4550, the so-called 
Battle bill, repeals the Kem amendment, 
which made it mandatory for the admin¬ 
istration to shut off American assistance 
to nations which trade in war materials 
with Russia and her satellites. Under 
the Battle bill, the administration may 
continue to send assistance to countries 
which trade in war materials with the 
Soviet and other iron-curtain countries, 

The passage of H. R. 4550 is hailed by 
the administration and its friends and 
supporters as a great victory. That vic¬ 
tory, if it can be called a victory, Is not 
a victory for America. 

The people of Missouri have reason to 
be proud of their Republican Senator. 
James P. Kem. The Kem amendment 
was a product of his courage and per¬ 
sistence, He fought for enactment of 
the amendment with the conviction 
which comes to men when they know 
their cause is just. He fought to pre¬ 
vent its repeal with the kind of patriotic 
devotion which marks the difference 
between an ordinary American and a 
great American. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an article from the Washington (D. C.) 
Daily News of August 29. 1951, The 
article points out some of the probable 
consequences of the repeal of the Kem 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Imr Soviet Trade Ban Is Vicrcav vor 
TkUIAAN 

(By Earl Richert) 

The Truman administration has won a 
major victory in getting Congress to vote to 
permit free nations to do some trading in 
strategic materials with the Soviet bloc and 
still receive United States aid. 

And Republicans, who wanted a mandatory 
end to United States aid if such trading went 
on. now have what party leaders think Is an 
Important campaign Issue. 

The Senate approved with minor changes 
a House-passed bill which sets up a some¬ 
what flexible system of rules governing 
United States aid to nations doing business 
With Russia and her satellites. 

The blU provides that no United States aid 
shall be given to a country that permits the 
shipments of arms, ammunition. Implements 
of war, and atomic energy materials to the 
Soviet bloc countries. No discretionary au¬ 
thority Is given to the administration to con¬ 
tinue aid If such trading goes on; the cut-eff 
is automatic. 

Tbe bill also lays down tbe general rule 
that the countries receiving United States 
aid should embargo shipments of petroleum, 
transportation materials of strat^le value, 
and items of primary use in tbe production 
of armament to the Soviet bloc coxuitries. 

CAN TSADEfr 

But on trading In goods of this type, dis¬ 
cretionary authority is given to the President 
to continue aid 11 he finds that the goods 
which our allies are receiving from the Soviet 
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bloc are of even greater strategic value to 
them than the goods which the Soviets are 
getting. 

Presumably, this would aanction for aid 
purposes such trade deals as the one now 
existing between Britain and Russia whereby 
Russia sends timber to Britain and gets rub¬ 
ber in return. 

Republicans thought they had won on this 
issue in June when Congress adopted a rider, 
authored by Senator James Kem, Republican, 
Missouri, to an appropriations bill. This 
ordered United States aid cut off whenever a 
recipient country traded In strategic ma¬ 
terials with Russia. But it left one loop¬ 
hole. Discretion was given to the National 
Security Council, a group composed of the 
President. Vice President, Defense Secretary, 
and other top officials. 

The council set the whole Kem amendment 
aside for 80 days, declaring it was un¬ 
workable. 

TBIED AGAIN 

A House subcommittee headed by Repre¬ 
sentative Laurie Battle, (Democrat. Ala¬ 
bama), was working on the problem and 
proposed the discretionary bill. The State 
Department supported the Battle bill whole¬ 
heartedly. The Senate adopted it with a 
surprising show of Democratic unanimity. 
Senator Harry Byrd (Democrat, Virginia) 
being the only Democrat to vote with the 
Republicans on the key test vote. 

Democrats headed by Senator John 
Sparkman (Democrat, Alabama), argued that 
it was almost impossible for the European 
countries to shut off all trade with the 
Soviet bloc and that such a shutoff would 
Immeasurably increase our costs of support¬ 
ing Western Germany. 

Senator Sparkman said that Western 
Europe received, and had to have. 11,000,000 
tons of coal from the Soviet bloc countries 
lact year. This, ho said, was Just barely 
sufficient to keep the homes heated and the 
average home then was allowed only 1 ton 
to supply all ils household needs that year. 
If the 11,000,000 tons had come from the 
United States it would have required a fleet 
of 100 vessels In continuous operation to 
haul It. Cost would have been about $250,- 
000,000 more. 

"CAVIAR FOR blood" 

Senator Kem argued that this was a ques¬ 
tion of human rights versus property rights— 
that regardless of all the arguments about 
the necessity of trade, etc., Russia was being 
strengthened by the trading. He called It an 
exchange of Russian caviar for American 
blood, and said it was Identical with send¬ 
ing scrap iron to Japan before World War II. 

Senator Kem predicted that the people 
would speak on the Issue at the next election 
and the next Congress would vote differently. 
Senator Everett Dirksen (Republican, Illi¬ 
nois) aI)so predicted that United States aid 
to countries trading with Russia would be a 
major campaign Issue, to the benefit of the 
Republicans. 


The Parentt and Wives of Soldierf in Ko¬ 
rea Are Entitled To Knew That Their 
Lonelinett, or Their Lostes, Have Not 
Been Fntile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 20,19SI 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, out Of 
the maze of confusion, name calling, 


backbiting, and disunity which has to a 
much too great a degree characterized 
the United States during the past year 
there emerges certain facts which I be¬ 
lieve to be worthy of the attention of all 
of us; 

The aggressions of North Korea, and 
the aggressions of Red China have been 
turned back. Formosa has been saved 
from invasion. UN armies have expand¬ 
ed a little beachhead at Pusan into firm 
control of South Korea. 

Our intervention in Korea has blunt¬ 
ed the Communist threat on Japan. 

The pinch of circumstances has been 
felt by the Red Government of China 
to the extent that it has postponed or 
abandoned many of the social and eco¬ 
nomic reforms promised to the Chinese 
people, thereby undermining the con¬ 
fidence of the Chinese Reds in their gov¬ 
ernment. 

Today, the Japanese people stand re¬ 
assured of our integrity and good faith, 
and they march forward to assume their 
role of responsibility in the Par East. 

The Chinese Dictator Mao, at the urg- 
Ings of Moscow has poured his troops 
into Korea in an unfailing stream. 
Though greatly outnumbered, the Amer¬ 
ican soldier has sent his message to Mao 
and Moscow in the form of staggering 
casualty lists, and disastrous defeats. In 
the meantime our war has been held to 
narrow geographical limits, and we again 
have had time to prepare. 

Our sacrifices in Korea have not been 
In vain. They will live on as a great 
epic In the history of our times. 

Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include an article en¬ 
titled "Losses in Korea Are Not In Vain” 
from the Disabled American Veterans 
semimonthly, July 24, 1951; 

Losses in Korea Are Not in Vain, 
Columnist Says 

I see by the papers that one evaluator 
of the Nation's policy in Korea believes we 
have sacrificed our hoys for nothing and we 
have been humiliated by a lot of barefoot 
Chinese. This is perhaps the most compact 
summary of a year of intervention in Korea; 
but It is not the wisest. It begins with the 
false assumption that the only valid object 
of war is total and decisive military victory. 
It ignores the many constructive and valu¬ 
able results of our Korean operations. And 
it does gross injustice to American and other 
UN troops by implying that the barefoot 
Chinese, being an Inferior race, have hu¬ 
miliated us by not collapsing entirely. 

It might be well to recall some of the real 
accomplishments of our intervention in 
Korea. The parents and wives of soldiers 
In Korea are entitled to know that their 
lonellnees or their losses have not been fu¬ 
tile. And American Judgments of our war 
policy would be wiser if account were taken 
of what has been achieved. 

In the first place, the North Korean ag¬ 
gression of 1 year ago was the first out¬ 
right military aggression by a Communist 
country since shortly after World War II. It 
has been repulsed and the territory of the 
victim country, the Korean Republic, has 
been recovered. A second aggression, that 
of Red China, also has been repulsed, and 
the Korean Republic again cleared of in¬ 
vaders. 

It is worth something to America and to 
the world to have turned hack two aggres¬ 
sor armies in 1 year. It is worth some¬ 
thing because much of the world lives in 
fear of other such aggressions and has a 
new confidence in the capacity and the wUl- 
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ingness of the United Btstee uid the UN 
to deal with Red aggroseion. 

In the second place, it se^ms fairiy certain 
that Formosa would have been invaded be¬ 
fore now, probably with success, except for 
the Korean intervention. An island of some 
strategic importance has been denied to the 
Communists. That Is well worth while, from 
the standpoint of American security alone. 

In the third place, the heat has been taken 
off of Indochina, where the French and their 
native allies were In a fair way to lose every¬ 
thing a year ago. Helped by the drain on 
China’s resources caused by the Korean con¬ 
flict and also by the aircraft we have sup¬ 
plied, the French are doing very much better 
against the Cbmmunlst forces they have 
been battling for years. A gain for France, 
in this case, is a gain for all the non-Com- 
munlst world. 

Fourth, the war and accompanying eco¬ 
nomic warfare have so punished Red China 
as to have forced Mao’s government to post¬ 
pone or abandon many domestic reforms and 
projects he had promised the Chinese people. 
This has greatly augmented the unpopularity 
of the Chinese Communist Government, and 
possibly has laid the basis for new cleavages 
and additional resistance. Added to out¬ 
right losses in battle, these setbacks may be 
at the bottom of the recent peace overtures— 
overtures born of China's wish to end the 
war, passed on by Russia to save Mao’s face 
and advance Russia’s "peace (rffensive.’’ 

Fifth, and very Important, our Interven¬ 
tion In Korea has greatly reduced the Com¬ 
munist threat to Japan and has given us a 
far better chance to hold the Japanese to a 
pro-American, antl-Communist policy. And 
this is vital if we are to maintain a long¬ 
term defensive system In the island chain 
off eastern Asia. 

To apprehend the immense value of this 
accomplishment, one needs only to imagine 
how Japanese leaders would feel today if, 
1 year ago, the United States bad allowed the 
Communists to take all Korea—or how they 
would feel if UN forces had been driven out 
of the Korean Peninsula. 

In either case, realistic Japanese would 
have been compelled to write off American 
protection of Japan as a myth and to pre¬ 
pare for a policy of conciliation and compro¬ 
mise vis-a-vis Bed China. Japan is today 
an anchor for our far-eastern defensive sys¬ 
tem only because we have proved our willing¬ 
ness and capacity to meet a Communist chal¬ 
lenge in Korea. 

Finally, our Intervention In Korea, always 
within the framework of UN policy, has made 
possible the build-up of the UN itself as a 
means of combating aggression by the use 
of collective force. For the first time In his¬ 
tory, an international armed force of various 
nations, under the authority of an interna¬ 
tional organization, has undertaken punitive 
action in the field against an aggressor—two 
aggressors, in fact. 

The techniques of using the collective 
strength of the world community have been 
developed. Precedents for such collective in¬ 
tervention have been set. And during this 
year the machinery of the UN has been con¬ 
siderably strengthened, at the urging of the 
American State Department. 

In the face of such a record of accomplish¬ 
ment, which could be extended, I do not see 
how anybody wishing to be fair in his ap¬ 
praisal can say that "we have sacrificed our 
boys for nothing." It is unjust to the men 
who have made and are making great sac¬ 
rifices in Korea to pretend their sacrifice is 
futile. It is injurious to their morale and 
to that of their families at home. And It is 
misleading for Americans who sincerely want 
to form a balanced Judgment of our Korean 
War policy. 

As for our being "humiliated by a lot of 
barefoot Chinese," It seems to me the reverse 
is the fact. Whether they wear shoes or not. 
the Chinese are not a contemptible foe. 
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China had able gconexala before this country 
\7as settled. The Chtceee soldier has great 
ooiirage, whenever he has confidence in his 
leaders. The Chinese Reds have outnum¬ 
bered our forces at all stages of the war since 
last December, and yet they have been de¬ 
feated in a succession of battles and driven 
from the territory of the Korean Republic. 

If anybody has been bumlllated It Is Mao 
TsC'tung* who has had great numerical 
superiority at aU times and supply lines only 
a tiny fraction the length of ours, and still 
has been unable to push the Imperialist 
aggressors Into the sea as he promised to do. 
Mao has been further humiliated, for he 
was maneuvered by his good friends the 
Russians into taking on the United States 
and then was denied the Russian support 
that might have saved him from a series of 
dl6a.stroua defeats. The greatest humilia¬ 
tion Is to be made a sucker, and that was 
Mao’s fate. 

Admittedly, our Korean Intervention Is a 
disheartening and frustrating kind of cam¬ 
paign. That is likely to be true of any war 
of limited objecUve. fought with only a frac¬ 
tion of one’s total resources. But we have 
accomplished very Important things by our 
Korean effort, and we have done so (1) with¬ 
out allowing It to draw us Into a massive 
conflict In China and (2) without slackening 
our build-up of defensive and offensive 
strength In more Important theaters and at 
home. 

To me this Is reason for pride, not humilia¬ 
tion. I believe the sacrifices made by Ameri¬ 
cans In Korea have contributed to the se¬ 
curity of our own land, and to that of the 
Whole world of free men. 


The Moral Weaknett of Uaited States 

Leadertbip 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 31,1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled *’The Moral Weakness of United 
States Leadership,’* published in the 
Daily Plainsman, Huron, 8. Dak., of 
August 20.1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Moral Weakness op UNrrED States 
Leadership 

“They had no right to send men to die 
Without Intending to win.” 

That is a sentence which should be cast 
In bronze and affixed to the entrance to 
*'Foggy Bottom," Washington’s name for the 
new state Department building, and affixed 
also to the White House entrance. 

It Is a sentence written by Mrs. Katharine 
Tabor, of Dallas, Tex. whose Army lieutenant 
husband was killed at Taejon. Korea. In 18S0. 
when she quarreled with an editorial by Life 
magazine. Her argument, graciously re¬ 
printed in full by Life magazine in Its cur¬ 
rent issue, gets to the heart of the matter 
much more clearly and logically and accu¬ 
rately, In this newspaper’s opinion, than Life 
magazine's original editorial. 

The Life editorial had said that the Korean 
war was part of the price paid for the edu¬ 
cation of President Truman and Secretary 
of State AchesOn, and the Korean effort 
T7:iild serve as firm notice that the United 


States would oppose any further Communist 
aggression. 

Mrs. Tabor's argument In her letter is 
reprinted on this editorial page and a 
thorough reading is urged. 

It is impressive that after her husband waa 
killed she got down to work and read all sbe 
could about United States foreign policy 
and Communist policy. She llnaUy reached 
the conclusion—and this Is highly slgnifl* 
cant—that the makers of United States for¬ 
eign policy since Wwld War n had never 
been determined to defeat world commu¬ 
nism. 

This is the conclusion which many other 
observers reached during the formation of 
that policy. The United States attitude to¬ 
ward China was the best Indication of a 
leadership that was willing to let commu¬ 
nism spread and take over the Western 
World bit by bit. The Yalta and Potsdam 
Treaties, all the Nation knows now, were 
to the advantage of Connnunlst Russia and 
the disadvantage of the United States. We 
reversed our attitude on Korea several times. 
That Is. Acheson and Truman reversed it. 

But the worst crime of all was sending 
American men Into the toughest, bloodiest 
war in United States history with no Inten¬ 
tion of winning it. 

It may well be, as Dorothy Thompson 
writes in the current Ladles' Homs Journal, 
that “the greatest experience of the twenti¬ 
eth century that zequii*es digestion is that 
war no longer serves any ends—ideological, 
material, or spiritual." 

But It Is certainly true that every war 
up to Korea was fought with the intent of 
winning it. Even no professional soldier ever 
envisioned a time when he would be asked 
to fight without some ultimate objective of 
victory. Seuaeloss as war already was, it had 
only one vestige of sense and that was that 
cut Of It one side would be victor and one 
the loser. 

But now In Korea we are talking of an 
armistice and a buffer zone that puts the 
situation back exactly where it was In June 
1950. It Is, as Mrs. Tabor says, "compromise 
with evil" and it adds up to appeasement. 

It is worse than that. It is equivalent to 
cheating the purpose for which more than 
100,000 American men have been battle cas¬ 
ualties (the Army says 80.000 but does not 
count those who lost arms and legs from 
being frozen in the December and January 
fighting). 

The concern over the violation of the honor 
code at West Point has been out of propor¬ 
tion to its significance to the Nation. It was 
an index to the moral depreciation in the 
United States but it drew the attention of 
everyone. 

But where is everyone’s concern about the 
violation of the honor code of American 
leadership holding in stewardship the wel¬ 
fare of the American people? Where Is the 
honor In eending men to war for a country 
that uses their deaths only as bargaining 
power? 

The manner in which the Korean War has 
been handled since Its birth In postwar for¬ 
eign policy to the talks now going on at 
Kaesong spell moral weakness In United 
States leadership. 

There is one other point to make In ref¬ 
erence to Mrs. Tabor's letter. 

That is the fact that Oeneral MacArthur 
said, in effect, the same thing. For it he was 
relieved of command by the President and 
attacked bitterly by the President’s partisan 
supporters. 

Mrs. Tabor can ba relieved of nothing. 
The MacArthur-Tlruman affair had no af¬ 
fect upon her. If tlM reader will note Life's 
story on Mrs. Tabor, he will see that Life said 
Bbe reached her conelualons last November 
about the purpose of United Btates foreign 
policy. 

Her peisonai tragedy broadened her con¬ 
cern Into a study that gave her greater In¬ 
sight Into United States leaderahlp. Itagedy 


does not need to be a prelude to insight, but 
understanding of tragedy does. Every Amer¬ 
ican with close friends and relatives can 
understand it and ahould have the insight 
Into the obvious moral weakness of United 
States leadership that cannot be brushed 
away by Harvard legalisms nor by earthy 
Missourian epithets. 

When an infantry battalion commander 
has to order a company to attack and a com¬ 
pany commander has to order his close 
friends to do what looks like certain death 
to attempt, the soui-searlng Is deep beyond 
words. Such orders can never be given unless 
there are directives to take a certain hill or 
ridge. No one close to the carnage can bring 
himself to say: "O. K., men. get out there 
and fight Just for the hell of It." 

What, then, Is to be said of the leadership 
that sends men into battle by the hundreds 
of thousands with no specific objective of 
winning? 

This newspaper agrees with Mrs. Tabor 
and the hundreds of thousands who must 
believe as she does that: 

"It Is not right. It Is Intolerably unjust." 
It Is a display of "moral weakness." 


Wanted: More Faitli and Lett Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. OWEn'bREWSTER 

or MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 31,1951 
Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record an edito¬ 
rial entitled "Wanted: More Faith and 
Less Fear,” published in the Portland 
Press Herald of August 15,1951. It deals 
with the necessity for counsel from wise 
leaders of America. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Wanted: More Faith and Less Pear 
We would do well to listen to the big men 
of America who counsel us against acting 
like neurotic Jack rabbits. 

General MacArthur has said frequently 
that a nation as strong as America need 
have no fear of absorption by communism If 
we will only pull ourselves together and use 
latent energies in a bold defense, here and 
abroad. A living symbol of our strength, 
MacArthur urged In his Boston speech that 
we abandon the policy of fear, lace our ene¬ 
mies with more courage and less panic. 

Oeneral Elsenhower preaches the same 
sermon; "The material, Intellectual, spirit¬ 
ual, technical, and professional resources 
available to the free world are so overwhelm¬ 
ing as compared to what the Iron-curtain 
ai d satellite countries have, that it Is al¬ 
most ridiculous for us to be talking In terms 
of fright and hysteria, which we often do." 

Another great American, Capt. Eddie Rlck- 
enbacker. put it this way In a recent speech: 
"World war III can be prevented. How? 
By unity of purpose, through faith and 
prayer, and re-creating the true, fighting 
American spirit into the heart of every man 
and woman who claims citizenship in this 
land of ours, no matter what color or creed. 

"If that can be Jelled and solidified, Amer¬ 
ica will alwajrs be strong enough, morally 
and physically, to withstand any type of 
attack Uiat may be made. 

"Stripped of its bare fundamentals. Amer¬ 
ican strength is built upon its power to 
produce. And this power is the result of 
our system of shared free enterprise and 
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open opportimlty—two bleaelnge that have 
gl'ven UB the hif^eet etardartl of living ever 
aohleved by any people In the world. 

"And yet, strange as It eeema, this very 
system still must be sold to some of our own 
people." 

This dletinguisbed trio Is not complacent 
in the faoe of Communist power. Far from 
It. Ttiqr undent., .d the threat as keenly as 
anyone. Their approach Is different In that 
they will have no truck with appeasement. 
They wish to substitute a patriotic faith In 
America for cowardly fear. They want us 
to stop whimpering and use our material and 
spiritual resources In a bold Aght to main¬ 
tain freedom. 

Faint heart never wcm fair lady. A faint 
America, an America lacking In self-confi¬ 
dence and courage, an America that is afraid, 
cannot successfully champion liberty. It’s 
time we ditched fear and developed a more 
vocal faith In democracy. lt*8 a faith that 
can . .ke us strong and protect us forever. 


Freedom of the Preii—Cote of Lake 
Chariot American Preit 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

or TKMMK68KC 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 31, 1951 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment I have prepared regarding the case 
involving the Lake Charles American 
Press and its representatives. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

From the founding days of our Republic, 
our people have held the principle of free¬ 
dom of the press to be Inviolate. We have 
believed—and rigbtly so—^that fearless, alert 
newspapers, uncoerced by any source, are 
essential to the workings of a democracy. 

That principle has been challenged many 
times during our history. It has been chal¬ 
lenged by the forces of corruption, brutality, 
and "home-grown" dictatorship. But each 
time, the challenge has been repelled suc¬ 
cessfully and the preb.i has emerged the 
victor. 

It was with a sense of shock and a feeling 
of shame that I read about the latest chal¬ 
lenge a few days ago. By this time, I assume 
that every Senator Is familiar with the facts. 
The case involves the Lake Charles American 
Press and Its representatives. 

The facts are simple. This newspaper 
launched a crusade to rid Calcasieu Parish 
of the criminals who had become so heavily 
entrenched in that area. In the classic 
tradition of American Journalism. Its re¬ 
porters went out and got facts. They named 
names; they printed truths; and what Is most 
Important, they got results. 

I am familiar with conditions in Calcasieu 
Parish—familiar with them because of the 
Information given to the Senate Crime Com¬ 
mittee. It has not been too long since crime 
In its most blatant and violent form was 
fastened upon the good residents of that 
community. 

After Investigation of the Senate Crime 
Committee In New Orlcaxu a group of deter¬ 
mined cltlsens got together In Lake Charles 
and decided to do something about condi¬ 
tions there. They set out to clean up their 
pariah, and they were backed solidly by the 
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Lake Charles American Press. As I said 
befcxre, they got rMiiIts—at least partial 
results. Indictments were returned and 
crime In that area went underground. 

Then came the reprisals. A grand Jury, 
formed to hand down Indictments against 
the criminals, suddenly Indicted the news¬ 
papermen. And they indicted them for 
defaming three convicted gamblers and some 
local officials. 

Mr. President, if this outrage Is allowed to 
stand It will be to the shame of all Amerl- 
oans. Are we to tell the world that this Is a 
country where we prosecute not the law¬ 
breakers but those who seek to have the law 
enforced? Are we to proclaim openly that 
the lords of crime have become so powerful 
that we have turned our Judicial processes 
to protecting them from defamation of char¬ 
acter? Are we to permit this mockery of 
Justice to go unchallenged? 

This Is more than a minor criminal court 
case. This is a direct challenge to a founda¬ 
tion atone of our form of government. Z 
believe the people of the Nation and of Loui¬ 
siana will give an affirmative answer uphold¬ 
ing the high principles for which these good 
people of the Lake Charles American Press 
stand. 


Quettioa of tiie Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE ROUSE OF REFRE8ENTATTVE8 

Friday, August 10,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, what 
happened to the Kefauver Investigation? 
Answer. Nothing. 


Private Billt ia Coagresi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WIST VXBOXNU 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 5,1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Judiciary Committee I 
have been very much concerned with 
the problem of private bills. In the 
present session of Congress there have 
been referred to the Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee a total of some 1,500 bills, of which 
more than 1,250 are private bills. There 
has been a good deal of criticism of the 
whole system of private bills, with sug¬ 
gestions that they be further curtailed 
or abolished. To those who know the 
time and energy which the consideration 
of private bills requires, these proposals 
often appear to have much to recom¬ 
mend them. In the August 1951 issue 
of the magazine Nations Business, pub¬ 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce, 
there Is an Interesting article on private 
bills which presents a different view— 
it is a discussion which has a good word 
to say for private bills. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that 1( be printed In the 
Appendix of the Record. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows; 

When To Use Yottr Riokt or Petition 
(By Alfred Steinberg) 

Not many of us realize that the Congress 
of the United States has a Judicial function 
that stretches from here to there. Yet 
every time Congress makes a private bill 
award, It sits as a court of last report lor 
some poor fellow who has a gripe against 
the Government but doesn’t have the legal 
right to take his claim to a regular court. 

Matter of fact, in sheer output, the Judi¬ 
cial function of Congress Is generally more 
Impressive than Its legislative work. Three 
of the last four Congresses passed more pri¬ 
vate bills for Individuals than they did pub¬ 
lic bills, which affected at least a broad class 
of us. The last Congress—the Eighty- 
first—passed 1,081 private bills and only 005 
public bills. And stacked side by side, the 
private bills probably were crammed with 
as much emotion as the public ones. 

Take the recent private bills, for example. 
A baby was blinded at birth In an Army 
hospital In Germany by an Army doctor who 
used a wrongly labeled medicine. A busi¬ 
ness firm found Its costs had skyrocketed 
because It struck rock unexpectedly while 
operating under a rigidly priced Govern¬ 
ment contract. If It could not recoup $500,- 
000 In extra costs. It would be In serious fi¬ 
nancial trouble. An American was unable 
to bring his Indonesian bride home because 
of the Oriental Exclusion Act. A home¬ 
steader discovered that his house and barns 
were not on his property because of a slip¬ 
shod Government surveyor. A boy left his 
keepsake camera with a guard in the Cap¬ 
itol and when he completed bis tour of Con¬ 
gress, the camera was missing. An Indian 
named Abe Lincoln was charged money by 
the Department of the Interior for living 
on Government property when he actually 
lived In a private home. 

The common theme running throughout 
these private bills Is that In not a single case 
did the petitioners have a legal claim against 
the Government which would have permitted 
the courts to grant them a hearing. If they 
hadn’t been able to appeal to Congress, they 
would have been finished. 

But fortunately for them, the Constitution 
guaranteed them the right to petition Con¬ 
gress for a private bill. -The first amendment 
permits anyone to ask Congress for a redress 
of grievances against the Government. How 
well even our earliest Congressmen knew 
this. From 1789 to 1703, while our fledgling 
legislators were organizing such monumental 
Institutions as Federal departments, tariffs, 
and currency, they had to take the time to 
consider more than 1,000 petitions from pri¬ 
vate citizens. 

Often, the only thing private about a pri¬ 
vate bill is its name. Some have packed 
a terrific wallop and have resulted in Cabinet 
crises, Senate filibusters, and a falling out 
among party regulars. 

George Washington found them handy in 
promoting foreign trade. In his first term as 
President, the British had blockaded France 
and American merchants hesitated to send 
their wares abroad. Trade dipped ominously. 
Finally. Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson 
promised the merchants that Congress would 
consider their petitions for redress of In¬ 
juries suffered on the high seas. Only after 
this assurance that private bills would be 
made available did trade rise again. 

Nevertheless, "private bill" historically has 
been one of those bad-sounding terms linked 
with logrolling. Until the Legislative Reor- 
ganlRatlon Act of 1946, one great form of 
national sport was to petition Congress for a 
pension, for a change in military records, or 
for the construction of a bridge over a local 
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Stream. The Fifty-ninth Congress. In 1905- 
07. hit the Jackpot with 0,248 private hills, 
which came to 00 percent of all the bills It 
passed. And most of the private bills were of 
these logrolling varieties. 

More than one Congressman complained 
there were so many pensioned widows of sol¬ 
diers from our earlier wars still In circula¬ 
tion that perhaps medical science should In¬ 
vestigate their remarkable longevity. And 
even the private bills Washington’s adminis¬ 
tration promised foreign traders—called the 
French spoliation claims—still were being 
dropped into the hopper as late as 1945. 

But times are different now. 

The only private bills Congress will con¬ 
sider today are those dealing with money 
claims against the Government, lend claims, 
and immigration and naturalization claims. 
French spoliation claims have been tossed 
out the window and Congress has assigned 
pensions, military records, and bridge build¬ 
ing to administrative agencies. Claims more 
than 16 years old will not be entertained be¬ 
cause of the difficulty of determining the 
true facts. And a private bill once rejected 
Will not be reintroduced unless overwhelm¬ 
ing new evidence Is produced 

On petitions dealing with money claims 
against the Government, Congress will hear 
no claim from anyone injured by a Govern¬ 
ment employee who was acting "within the 
scope ol his employment.” If a Govern¬ 
ment messenger delivering six volumes of the 
1050 census dropped them accidentally on 
your head, your petition would be handled 
by the Federal agency involved if you want¬ 
ed less than $1,000, or by a Federal district 
court If you claimed greater damage Con¬ 
gress would say he beaned you within the 
scope of his employment. 

However, should that same messenger wal¬ 
lop you with a baseball bat while delivering 
those six volumes, no Federal agency or 
court will hear your case. They would say 
he was not acting within the scope of his 
employment. To get any satisfaction, you 
could let the State try him for attempted 
murder, which the State would anyway, or 
you could petition Congress for a private 
bill. 

Government agencies and the courts op¬ 
erate under the strictest possible Interpreta¬ 
tion of the term "within the scope of his 
employment." There Is actually a 194S case 
on record where Pentagon officials held that 
the Government was not liable for damages 
Involving one of Its motorcycle messengers 
because his accident occurred as a result of 
his returning to the Pentagon from an er¬ 
rand via the Key Bridge and not over the 
Highway Bridge, the route they had blue- 
penciled for him 

During the last war the commander at a 
southern training center forbade pilots to fly 
farther Svvay than a radius of 50 miles from 
the airfield. Two young pilots residing only 
a few miles beyond limits buzzed their home 
town one day. They flew too low and crashed 
Into some houses. The Government took the 
view that it had no liability to the towns¬ 
people because the boys had not acted within 
the scope of their duties. Since no court 
would award damages. It took a private bill 
to settle the claims. 

As a court of last resort, Congress pays 
little attention to cold legal precedents. Its 
chief consideration seems to be whether jus¬ 
tice is being trampled underfoot. It Is the 
only court extant which publicly acknowl¬ 
edges that it often arrives at a decision sim¬ 
ply because it feels sorry for the party in¬ 
volved. 

A typical action of this sort involved a 
mailman of Oakland. Calif. While on the 
way to his post office to drop off a registered 
letter containing $681.38 in bills and cur¬ 
rency, he found a man lying on the ground 
bleeding profusely. Without hesitation, be 
Btuok the letter in his hip pocket and gave 
the man first aid. saving his life. 


But after the ambulance arrived he dis¬ 
covered the registered letter was gone. 
Someone in the crowd had filched it while 
he was bent over the injured man. 

The Postmaster General said that the car¬ 
rier's failure to follow Instructions forbid¬ 
ding mailmen to carry mail in their pockets 
apparency caused the loss. The Comptroller 
Oener... Vuinted out, however, that the Fed¬ 
eral Tort Claims Act specifically excludes 
claims based on lost mall. The carrier had 
to make good the loss. 

After making small monthly payments on 
the missing letter for more than 2 years, the 
mailman decided he. too, would write a let¬ 
ter. He wrote his to his Congressman. 
Shortly afterward a private bill was intro¬ 
duced. his claim was examined and passed 
by Congress. The President signed it, order¬ 
ing the Treasury to pay for his loss. 

In reporting out the bill, the House Judi¬ 
ciary Committee told Congress that while 
there was no legal basis for the mailman’s 
claim, "the humanities are such as to Justify 
the reimbursement of the claimant for the 
loss sustained by the Government" 

Despite Congress' fondness for petitions 
that cry out for Justice, don’t think it is 
lenient with the Treasury’s gold pile. A per¬ 
son with a claim against the Government 
ordinarily will fare better in court than he 
will before Congress Back In 1946, an Army 
plane crashed Into the Empire State Building 
and killed a man working on the seventy- 
ninth floor. 

His widow petitioned Congress for a private 
bill and was in line for a $10,000 award. In 
the midst of these proceedings, Congress 
pa.ssed the Federal Tort Claims Act, permit¬ 
ting her to transfer her case to Federal court. 
She did and won an award of $47,000 

In making awards, Congress has no fixed 
standards, but utilizes rule-of-thumb meth¬ 
ods These are chiefly the handiwork of 
Walter R. Lee, long-serving staff member 
of the House Claims Subcommittee, whose 
determinations dollarwlse generally are 
heeded by Congress. 

He graduates death claim awards accord¬ 
ing to the age of the deceased. They run 
from $2,000 lor children up to 8 years of 
age. to a maximum of $10,000 for adults. 
Before the current inflation descended, Lee's 
maximum death claim proposal was $6,000. 

Injury claims often are puzzlers. Each by 
necessity Is decided on its merits. A farmer 
who loses a leg as a result of a Government 
action can expect a higher award than a 
clerk who loses a leg. During World War II, 
a soldier on a troop train threw a hardboiled 
egg at a railroad fireman on a passing train, 
and managed to destroy an eye. The Army 
ruled that the soldier had not acted within 
the scope of his duties and that the injured 
fireman could not bring action against tbe 
Government. 

But Congress passed a private bill award¬ 
ing him $4,300. Lee computed this figure by 
determining what his future earnings might 
have been as a railroad engineer, a job re¬ 
quiring two good eyes, and deducting from 
this sum a fireman's salary for the same 
length of time. * 

What looks like logrolling today unques¬ 
tionably Is the strongest point In favor of 
private bills. They take up little time on 
the floors of Congress. Last fall a tourist 
walked Into the House galleries and sat down 
to watch the proceedings, The Clerk was 
calling the Private Calendar. 

Thirty minutes later, when Mr. Tourist 
rose to leave, 76 private bills had been passed 
without a single dissent. No doubt he went 
home less certain than before about the 
honesty and earnestness of Congress. Of 
course, what he did not see was the long- 
drawn-out scrutiny each of those private 
bills got before coming to a vote. 

The average privifte bUl takes 9 months 
to get through Congress. After Representa¬ 
tive Doe drops the bill in the hopper he haa 


to file the evidence for the petitioner with 
the hearing committee. The Government 
agency Involved gets 60 to 90 days to make 
its report on the case. Then the bill has to 
clear the rungs of the subcommittee and the 
full committee, and only if they approve it 
unanimously will it be placed on the Private 
Calendar of the House. And even here, be¬ 
fore the vote, the majority and minority 
leaders appoint six official objectors to screen 
the bills and weed out ones they feel are 
unworthy. When the vote finally is taken, 
if any Member present objects to a private 
bill. It is passed over, and if two Members 
object, It is recommitted to the committee 
for further consideration. 

Then, of course, there is the Senate, where 
the process must be repeated, and here 
again action must be unanimous. If a pri¬ 
vate bill falls In one House, the other will 
not consider it. 

Even after a private bill clears Congress, it 
still needs the President’s signature. Few 
Presidents have sloughed off private bills as 
an inconsec.uentlai duty. Last August, dur¬ 
ing a low ebb in the Korean fighting, Presi¬ 
dent Truman spent most of a White House 
staff meeting arguing the merits of a single 
private bill. This bill would have permit¬ 
ted a dead soldier’s insurance money to go 
to his adopted sister. The Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration Was objecting because the law spe¬ 
cifically restricted such payments to blood 
relatives. At the end of the staff meeting, 
the President signed the private bill. 

Only once since the Cleveland administra¬ 
tion has Congress overridden a veto of a 
private bill. This happened in 1949, after 
a Tennessee tobacco factory had burned 
down and $8,437.98 worth of internal reve¬ 
nue stamps were lost in the Arc. 

Congress examined the claim and passed 
a private bill reimbursing the firm for the 
stamps But President Truman vetoed the 
bill on the grounds that a refund could be 
legally made only If the stamps had been 
returned to the Treasury in a recognizable 
condition or if they had been destroyed un¬ 
der the supervision of a deputy collector. 
In a Wrathful mood. Congress overrode his 
veto. 

There are many ways private bills can be 
improved. Most Congressmen feel obliged to 
Introduce any private bill a constituent may 
petition him for. Take such private bills as 
frequently are Introduced which would order 
the Treasury to return money paid as fines 
for violating Government regulations Once 
they are Introduced, committee staffs and 
Government agencies Involved must spend 
time and money investigating them. Yet 
their chances of getting by are nil. 

Other priva +1 bills have been Introduced 
which would return money to designated In¬ 
dividuals who used the wrong tax form. 
One such bill, which cleared Congress only 
to be slapped down by a Presidential veto, 
would have returned $32 to a taxpayer in 
North Dakota. Think of the actual cost In 
promoting a bill of this nature. 

More luilform decisions would also help. 
Today there Is no certainty that Identical 
cases will get Identical treatment. Recently, 
one Senator objected to the private bill 
award for a constituent and held the Senate 
floor for 2 hours until his colleagues agreed 
to raise the amount by an additional $10,000. 

Still another Improvement would be to 
lower the voting requirements so that a pri¬ 
vate bill can be passed without a unanimous 
decision. Of course, unanimity Is one de¬ 
terrent to logroUlng. Yet there has been 
times when a single Congressman, Irked 
by one matter, has objected to every bill on 
the Private Calendar. 

With the development of the mobiliza¬ 
tion program, two types of private bills will 
grow In number. One will pertain to in¬ 
juries and damages caused by the growing 
ranks of the Armed Forces who will not be 
acting within the scope of their dutlea, 
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The other will deal with oontraot olaims. 
Some wUl come about because of unexpected 
ecst Increases above those computed in 
slsned Government contracts. Others will 
result from relying on well intentloned Gov¬ 
ernment officials who lack authority. 

During the last war. several boatbullders 
signed contracts to construct small speed¬ 
boats for the Government for $8,500. Shortly 
afterward, Navy supervisory engineers made 
the rounds and told them to add various 
Improvements \>ihich would make the boats 
sturdier and faster. '"The Government will 
take care of the extra costs,*' they assured the 
builders. 

By the time the boats were built, some cost 
as much as $16,000. The Comptroller Gen¬ 
eral’s office ruled that as long as the im¬ 
provements were not specifically listed in the 
contract, the builders would have to stand 
the loes. 

As a result, the firms were stuck; the Gov¬ 
ernment would not settle and. because of 
legal technicalities. It was determined that 
the courts could not enter a Judgment 
against the Government. All the firms 
wanted was compensation for out-of-pocket 
losses. A private hill was the only recourse. 

A petition to Congress In behalf of these 
builders came next and another successful 
private bill was born. 

By the law of averages, there will be many 
aimllar experiences this time. And private 
bills wDl continue to be the last hope lor 
those who have nowhere else to take their 
complaints about the Government. 


Attacks on the Pubtic School System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 5,1951 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the remarks 
of Elmo Roper over the CBS radio net¬ 
work. Sunday evening, August 19, 1951. 
This article has reference to the barrage 
of attacks being leveled at the American 
school system in recent months. Mr. 
Roper dwells particularly on the book 
entitled “This Happened in Pasadena,” 
by David Hulburd. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Wkxrb the People Stand 
It Is becoming more evident all the time 
that many parts of our day-to-day lives are 
suffering as a result of living In the same 
world with the Russians. The constant war 
of nerves, the uncertainties of war or peace, 
the rec;irrlng waves of imminent battle and 
ol overtures of peace, aU take their toll on 
American public opinion and patience. 
These stresaes ahow themselves In many dif¬ 
ferent ways, one man was recently recorded 
rs saying that his back begins to ache when¬ 
ever he picks up his morning newimRper* 
Another claims that bis tooth aclms him 
every time the truce negotiations In Korea 
are about to bog down. Several people have 
blamed a virus infection on the atomic 
bomb tests out in Nevada and even in the 
Paclflo. We4uw establishing a close rela¬ 
tionship with the events of the world about 
us in personal and intimate fashion. Maybe 
you can chalk it aU up to the external pres¬ 
sures generated by the world-wide guenrlUa 
warfare we are waging against communism. 


B *t there are signs that even some of our 
oldest and best established free institutions 
are also being aflilcted with the tensions. 
Not the least of these Is our educational sys¬ 
tem. And If we are embarked on a 30-year 
war of nerves with the Communists, as many 
say we are. then what happens to the edu¬ 
cation of our yoimg can be pretty important. 
If, indeed, education ever needed a crisis to 
Justify Its long-range importance. 

Education trouble will almost always 
break out on a local basis here in this coun¬ 
try, because each town or city as a rule runs 
its own publlc-sclMMfi system. The place 
where education takes hold or fails to work 
Is right back in the home towns of the Na¬ 
tion. There have been a number of reports 
lately of unrest over education in many 
towns and communities. Part of the prob¬ 
lem is the fact that we are laboring with a 
bumper crop of children these past tew years, 
and the schools are vastly overcrowded. And 
the prospects are that things will get a good 
deal worse before getting better. But in 
the past year or eo. there are signs of strains 
of still another variety. These newer strains 
were recently summed up in one local ex¬ 
perience in a well-documented little book 
of 163 pages by David Hulburd. called This 
Happened In Pasadena. The Hulburd book 
telle what to many has been a terrifying 
story. 

It is a tale of battle which took place in 
the latter part of last year and the early 
part of this year in the city of Pasadena In 
southern California. This is what happened 
In Pasadena, as told by David Hulburd: In 
early 1948 Willard Ooslln, then superintend¬ 
ent of schools In Minneapolis, was asked by 
the Pasadena School Board to come to that 
city to head up Its growing school system. 
Goslln had reached the high point of a dis- 
tingulahed career that year when he was 
elected national president of the American 
Association of School Administrators, the 
organisation of all the superintendents of 
schools in this country, Tet hardly more 
than 2 years later Goslln was forced to re¬ 
sign his Job in Pasadena. He had been 
ousted by substantially the same school 
board that asked him to come there in the 
first place. But a lot of water had gone 
under the dam in those 2 years. 

Willard Ooslln Instituted a good many 
changes in the Pasadena schools. He brought 
in some new people, began new teacher¬ 
training programs, summer workehops, 
brought In visiting lecturers on education; 
fundamentally he introduced methods which 
have grown over the past 10 years to be 
accepted by most educators as sound tech¬ 
niques of teaching. But, beginning with a 
new school-tax program, followed by a deli¬ 
cate redlstrlcting of school zones which 
brought children of different races and In¬ 
come levels Into the same school, Ooslln ran 
Into Increasing difficulty. A series of groups 
sprung up to fight each of bis proposals. 
His school-tax program was beaten. The op¬ 
position to the school administrator took on 
more and more the appearance of a frontal 
assault on the entire concept of education 
as Superintendent Goslln saw it. When vis¬ 
iting lecturers came from Columbia Teachers 
College they were branded as dangerous radi¬ 
cals. Literature and advice were received 
from Buperpatriotic organizations as far away 
as New York who saw in Goslin’s every effort 
an attempt to communlze Pasadena’s school 
children. Even members of the Pasadena 
School Board began to be beset by person¬ 
ality clashes amongst themselves. They 
grew Increasingly suspicious of Gosltn. Many 
of the people who were in opposition to the 
school administration were of the honest 
belief that modem education methods were 
synonymous with teaching soelallsm and Im¬ 
morality. Others were cranke and crackpots 
who had special purposes and designs in their 
oppositloxL 


Pinally» in the fall of 1950, the whole Issue 
came to a head, and while Willard Goslln 
was in the East at an education meeting, 
be received a telegram from the school board 
asking that he resign. The main body of 
criticism against him was that ho was trying 
to head the echoole toward socialism; that 
he was encouraging sexual immorality by 
teaching sex education In the classrooms; 
that he was trying to undermine the patri¬ 
otism of Pasadena’s children; that he was 
being extravagant in his requests for more 
taxes for the schools: that he belonged to 
such organizations as the United Nations 
Educational. Social, and Oultural Organiza¬ 
tion and the National Conference of Chris¬ 
tians and Jews, which many strongly hinted 
were subverelve; that he had too many visit¬ 
ing lecturers, especially radical visitors from 
the East. The opposition finally succeeded 
in getting Ooslln out. But after his resig¬ 
nation the citizenry of Pasadena became out¬ 
raged. After bis resignation, Goslln ad¬ 
dressed an overflow crowd in an audltmlum 
in Pasadena at which people demanded that 
he come back. Too late and futtlely, the 
people of Pasadena rose up to claim that 
they had unwittingly been tricked Into scut¬ 
tling a modern education leader and an en¬ 
lightened school system for their children. 
Ooelln could not come back. The damage 
had been done. 

As Hulburd describee Ooslln’s final appear¬ 
ance before the school board In Pasadena, 
he describes what happened this way: ”Mr. 
Goslln said he wished to make his position 
deal'—^how he felt about education as It 
stands in the United States. ‘We are.’ he 
said, "in an exceedingly difficult position. 
Each of us feels that our freedom Is In Jeop¬ 
ardy We are threatened from without. I 
think we are threatened even more from 
within. I know of no better way to wreck 
everything that we think Is good in America 
than to begin to destroy ourselves, one by 
one, Institution by Institution, community 
by community, throughout the land.’ With 
that, Mr. Goslln bowed out. His final words 
were: 'I shall take away no ill feelings when 
I leave Pasadena—rather, a deep regret that 
I was unable to lead this community to a 
level which would have produced the best 
school system in America.’ As the people 
slowly left the conference room that Novem¬ 
ber afternoon, some of them were crying," 
Hulburd concludes. 

The Pasadena story Is a moving one. and 
one which has aroused the Interest of a good 
many other people In other communities. 
But from reports of the National Education 
Association, the National Citizens Commis¬ 
sion for the Public Schools, and other edu¬ 
cation groups, the Pasadena pattern is not 
entirely an Isolated case. Reports from such 
widely scattered places as White Plains, N Y., 
Englewood, N. J, Los Angeles. Chicago. Min¬ 
neapolis. and Denver indicate that many 
of the same charges are being made as were 
made in Pasadena. Many of the same sort 
of organizations are springing up. 

We have some recent evidence from Denver, 
one of the reportedly embattled cities, which 
might cast at least part of this controversy 
in quite a different light. Over the past 2 
years, groups la Denver have charged that 
the schools are bent on teaching socialism 
to the children, are destroying the patriot¬ 
ism of our future citizens, are engaged in 
such subversive activities as holding special 
teacher training programs, and having visit¬ 
ing lecturers from such so-called radical 
places as Teachers College. The pattern, 
while not as pronounced as Pasadena in Its 
latter stages, appears to Mr. Richard Kennan 
and other educators to be much the same. 
iWell, Just about the time that Pasadena was 
In the process of asking for Willard GosUn’s 
resignation, Denver was Just getting the re¬ 
sults of a special public opinion survey of the 
citizens of that Colorado city on what they 
thought of the way the education system 
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was working. Some of the results is|)ietl some 
Interesting light on some of the more vocifer¬ 
ous charges which have been made in Denver 
and elsewhere. 

The people of Denver were asked what they 
liked most about the school system in their 
city. Three out of the top five things cited 
as being most satisfactory to the people hit 
right at the heart of the issue. The fifth 
most popular phase of public-school educa¬ 
tion in Denver are health subjects, especially 
sex education. The issue of sex education 
is one which in many cities has been fraught 
with a good deal of emotion. We found in a 
Nation-wide survey last year that a majority 
of the parents of this country are in favor of 
sex education. But it has been attacked as 
introducing immoral subjects into the class¬ 
room. In Denver, as in the Nation, most 
people are satisfied with the fact that courses 
in sex education and other health subjects 
are taught. Another source of controversy 
Is the teacher-training programs. Superin¬ 
tendents like Willard Qoslin believe that 
teachers should have more opportunity to 
swap their experiences in the classroom, that 
they should have special training courses 
and workshops which will allow teachers 
during the summer months and Just before 
school opens to learn the latest, up-to-date 
developments In education. All sorts of tales 
have been told about these out-of-school 
sessions, ranging from secret Communist or 
Socialist briefing sessions to Immoral be¬ 
havior. Yet. in Denver, one of the cities 
where it is said the Pasadena pattern is 
emerging, the fourth most popular part of 
the school system is the training the teach¬ 
ers receive, the manner in which they are 
Indeed brought up to date on educational 
techniques. 

Perhaps at the root of the controversy is 
the explosive atmosphere which surrounds 
any mention of modern or progressive edu¬ 
cation in these cities I’ve Just mentioned. 
This is apparently also true of Denver. Yet, 
Denver’s citizens say that they are more 
pleased with the modern, progressive teach¬ 
ing techniques used in their schools than 
almost any other phase of their public-school 
system. Progressive education methods are 
outranked only by people's satisfaction with 
the modern new school buildings and equip¬ 
ment. Rounding out the first five is the feel¬ 
ing that children in Denver’s schools are 
well trained to get along with other people, 
in what the educators call in a fanclly 
turned phrase, “social-psychological skills." 
Significantly, on three of the most contro¬ 
versial Issues in Denver, the people take a 
progressive approach. Progressive education, 
methods of training teachers, and the teach¬ 
ing of health subjects, particularly sex edu¬ 
cation, apparently strike a responsive chord 
among a large number of the city's citizens. 

But let’s take a look at the negative side 
of the ledger for a moment and see what 
the people of Denver don’t like so well about 
their schools. Interestingly enough, the 
most disliked part of the school system is 
what many parents think is not enough em¬ 
phasis on fundamental English. Not enough 
reading, spelling, grammar, and pronuncia¬ 
tion, say the parents. Next most unpopular 
is the amount of homework the children are 
given. Apparently, the parents have grown 
tired of helping Junior with that “math" 
problem and they feel that their children’s 
complaints about homework are Justi¬ 
fied. Down in third place on this unfavor¬ 
able list is a complaint about the over¬ 
crowded condition of the schools, a perennial 
problem now abundant throughout the Na¬ 
tion. Going down the list, in fourth place 
comes the feeling on the part of many that 
not enough mathematics are taught. Many 
parents no doubt feel that they could have 
used more. But the next most frequently 
mentioned dislike is a curious one. People 
eay that they object to too much emphasis 
on fundamentals, especially the attention 


that is paid to getting young boys and girls 
ready for college. 

Well, let’s go back for a moment and take 
a look at the top five likes and five dislikes 
which the people of Denver have for their 
school system. Among the first five most 
liked things were three points which the so- 
called modern educators have especially em¬ 
phasized, progressive educational approach, 
teacher training, and sex education. And 
on the list of the five things most disliked 
were none of the common complaints which 
were so successful In ousting Willard Ooslln 
in Pasadena and which have in the past 
placed Superintendent Kenneth Oberholtzer 
under attack in Denver. In fact, you have 
to go further down the list of things people 
don’t like about Denver’s public schools to 
find those people who agree with the organ¬ 
ised opposition. Some 7 percent of the peo¬ 
ple In Denver say that they believe the 
schools don’t teach enough religion, Ameri¬ 
canism. and other patriotic subjects. And 
then, 8 percent say they are opposed to the 
progressive education methods, the platoon 
system, the additive method of subtraction, 
and other techniques. 

And finally, some 9 percent say they think 
not enough discipline is taught the children. 
Interestingly enough, too. there was no sig¬ 
nificant opposition to the teaching of sex 
in the schools, with hardly more than 1 
percent of the people mentioning it in a 
negative way. Of course, some will say that 
the desire for more teaching of math and 
English is a criticism of progressive educa¬ 
tion. too. But that’s debatable. In Denver, 
then, it appears that no more than 16 per¬ 
cent of the people go along with the vocal 
charges of subversion in the classroom, of 
spreading socialism in the schools, or dark 
and diabolical plots being hatched by teach¬ 
ers and school officials, according to the re¬ 
sults of the survey which was conducted by 
Research Services of Denver. 

One might naturally ask how in the world 
could the Pasadena pattern be emerging in 
Denver when so few people actually believe 
what the organized critics have to say. The 
answer which was evident In Pasadena was 
that the citizens became awakened to the 
dangers too late, after the damage had been 
done. Groups such as the Parent-Teachers 
Associations and others did not effectively 
organize to defend those who were vested 
with the responsibility for running the school 
system. Everyone has a vital stake in the 
future of public education in the United 
States. But do people generally recognize 
their obligations? Do they help make the 
school system strong? Do they understand 
that the independence of the American 
public-school system constitutes its greatest 
strength? Good evening. 


Did Our State Department Plan It Thii 
Way? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVBS 
Friday, August 10, 1951 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the iden¬ 
tity of the State Department official who 
conceived the grand strategy, il it can 
be called strategy, behind the San Fran¬ 
cisco Japanese Treaty Conference will 
probably remain anonymous for reasons 
of both state and health. Apparently, 
our diplomats believed that the Soviet 
Union would choose to absent itselfifrom 


these proceedings. Such a theory was 
seemingly based upon the projected 
agenda for the meeting which contem¬ 
plated a few pleasant platitudes, limited 
speech-making, and a good time for the 
visitors at fascinating San Francisco, 
With the treaty signed and no questions 
raised. 

Nothing could be more absurd, and 
nothing so short-sighted should ever 
have been permitted to emanate from 
our State Department, short-sighted as 
It has proved itself to be on repeated oc¬ 
casions. Mr. Andrei Gromyko is very 
much on the scene, with no less than 31 
aides and fellow delegates, prepared to 
offer him aid and comfort in blasting our 
Secretary of State’s formula for a happy 
treaty party. 

With the whole fate of Asia at stake, 
with the discussions in Korea still waver¬ 
ing from day to day between a resump¬ 
tion of hostilities and the drafting of a 
buffer zone line, the San Francisco affair 
has offered Russia one more vehicle for 
the airing of its propaganda lines for 
European and oriental transmission. 
Tell us, Mr. Acheson, did somebody In 
your office plan it this way, or is this just 
another fiasco like Formosa? 


The Japanese Peace Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM E.JENNER 

or INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 5,1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
I released to the newspapers yesterday 
regarding the Japanese peace treaty. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Senator willmm E. Jenner, Republican, 
Indiana, issued the following statement to¬ 
day from his Washington office, in relation to 
the Japanese Peace Treaty. His statement 
follows: 

"In the Washington Times-Herald of 
August 30, Walter Trohan reported that the 
State Department has assured a group of 
Senators Japan will sign a peace treaty with 
Nationalist, not Red, China, but the Sena¬ 
tors must not say so publicly because release 
of the plan to bypass Communist China 
would disrupt the ceremonies at San Pran- 
cisco. 

“What a shameful spectacle. How low our 
country has fallen when an anonymous 
State Department official whispers behind 
his hand what our policy is going to be, and 
a few Senators are allowed to learn of that 
policy If they will be good and not tell any¬ 
body how the fate of our country Is going to 
be settled. 

“Senator McCabran, of Nevada, in a bril¬ 
liant review of the many Soviet victories over 
us on the Japanese issue, points out that 24 
governments have recognized Red China, and 
of the remaining 25 nations or so, only a 
dozen, perhaps only 4, are determined to sup¬ 
port Free China. 

“Why are we afraid to stand alone? If It 
is both morally right and essential to our 
national interest, to support Free China, 
what choice do we have but to take our 
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stand? Bow can secrecy and double-dealing 
help us? 

''Whom are we afraid of? Bed China? 
The Soviet Union? The Soviet fifth column 
in Britain and France? What country makes 
the State Department tremble with fear? 
What kind of allies are we trying to win. If 
we cannot hold them if they know the truth? 
Why should our allies trust us if our State 
Department itself says we have a plan to by¬ 
pass Communist China, but are hiding it 
from them? 

"This is only one aspect of the threat to our 
security still hidden in this draft treaty. 
Immediately after the signing of the peace 
treaty, we are to sign a treaty of mutual aid 
with Japan. All our defenses In Asia hang, 
on this treaty. Our troops will have no legal 
right to stay In Japan after the first of the 
year. We will have no legal right to the 
bases we are building. Those rights wUl be 
created de novo in the Mutual Aid Treaty. 
But the text of that treaty is not available to 
members of the United States Senate. 

"It Is 'classified* material, for the eyes of 
the State Department personnel and their 
satellite columnists but it is not available 
to Members of the Senate, to members of our 
free preu or to the American people. The 
State Department has about 28.000 em¬ 
ployees, but It cannot find time to complete 
the draft so the Senate can study It for a 
whole week before It Is signed. 

'T want to know one thing about that 
treaty. Are we negotiating for American 
troops and American bases in Japan? Or. 
la there an escape clause by which we will 
soon find we have only U. N. troops and U. N. 
bases there? 

"Mr. Truman transformed the United 
States Armed Forces In Korea into U N. forces 
by the stroke of a pen. We entered Korea 
as an American police action. The next day 
by executive flat, obediently ratified by the 
U. N.. we were part of a tr. N. police action. 
The Senate was never consulted about the 
change, as It was never consulted about the 
war in the first place. 

"Every military move and every political 
move In Korea has been twisted, confused, 
and blocked in the maze of U. N. control, but 
Ck)ngre8s has been helpless. 

"Will Mr. Truman, a few months after the 
treaty signing, change our American troops 
and our great military Installations into U. N. 
forces and U. N. Installations by a stroke of 
the pen, as he did in Elorea? Does anyone 
think the Senate will be consulted over the 
second breach of the Constitution, if It was 
not consulted over the first? 

"Will we find next spring that we cannot 
stop Soviet moves on the Aslan chess-board 
because we are bound by U. N., and 26 (or 4£) 
members of U. N. favor Red China and a sper- 
clous neutrality? Will we have another flood 
of State Department press releases about 
peace-loving nations and defense against ag¬ 
gression. while our men are fighting and 
dying, trapped In the colls wound about them 
by U. N. diplomacy? 

"8o far, the Members of the Senate have 
seen these problems rolling In. and have 
waited to speak their minds until the never- 
never time when the administration would 
put them before Congress. 

"It is time to stop this newest impending 
catastrophe before It starts, and not after 
we have 160.000 or perhaps 600,000 casual¬ 
ties, among the innocent youth now In otir 
high schools and colleges. 

"It Is time for the Members of Congress 
to use tbeir wits, to trust their own judg¬ 
ment. to admit what they cannot deny, that 
this ‘peace’ in Japan bears all the earmarks 
of a repetition of the Acheson-Marshall- 
Lattimore 'peace* In China In December 1046. 
It is time for us to set up total safeguards 
against another such ‘solution In Asia.' 

‘‘We must insist that Free China be invited 
to this conference at once. If she wishes 
to appoint one of her representatives now 


in this country, he can he In San FrancUoo 
in 24 hours. 

"Tha Mutual Aid Treaty with Japan must; 
net be signed until 80 days aftsr Its flnal| 
publication. It must oontain une(|ulvooal‘ 
promises for Anutrlcaa troops and Amwloan' 
bases la Japan. 

"CongreBB must maks sure that no Ameri¬ 
can funds go into Japan If the signs a trade 
treaty with Bed China. 

‘Then we must make sure tibat never again 
can our President transform American troops 
or American Installations Into U. B. forces by 
fiat. , 

"It Is time for each of us in consolezioe to* 
recall our oath of office to preserve the Be-, 
public against any danger from without or' 
from within." 


VFW: Defeaders of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

or MEW TOBK 

IN TEE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September S, 1951 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record the text of an 
article entitled “VFW: Defenders of 
Freedom,” written by Harry H. Schlacht, 
and published in the New York Joumal- 
American of August 30, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

VFW: Dbfbnotm of Prxxdom 
(By Harry E. Schlacht) 

"In the name of our Ood we will set up our 
banners."—Psalms 20:6 

Today we salute the Veteraos of Foreign 
Wars of the United States on their flf^- 
second annual encampment In New York. 
We hail them. We honor them. 

The VFW Is composed of oversea veteraiiA. 
It was bom at the close of the Spanish- 
American War. It was headed In the early 
stages by Oen. Arthur MacArthur, father of 
Oen. Douglas MacArthur.* 

They are the defenders of democracy. 

They are the heroes of humanity. 

Their deeds unite to light the fhe on the 
shrine of human glory which shall spread 
Its Uluminatloos throughout all nations. 

They are the priceless legacy of the cen¬ 
turies. They are the spirit of America sweep¬ 
ing onward under the star of destiny. 

Loyalty to our American Institutions and 
their Ideals, eagerness to defend them against 
all our enemies, undivided allegiance to our 
flag, and a desire to secure Its blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity are the 
purposes of the VFW of the United States of 
America. 

V/e must all believe in these ideals, or ws 
are not worthy to enjoy the Ood-given 
blessed privileges of our heritage bought with 
their sacrifice. 

An evil tyranny is abroad. Aggression 
stalks rampant and the Jungle law prevails 
as the strong devour the weak. 

Communism challenges democracy. Com¬ 
munism and democracy cannot survive side 
by side. 

Our inunortal herom have fought and died 
on a thousand blazing battlefields and orlm- 
soned the seven seas to destroy the roots of 
the insatiable ambitions of fiendish tyrants 
who sought to enslave humanity. In the 
world of communism force reigns supreme. 

We shall not permit the sacrifloes of our 
heroes to be in vain. We shall not permit 
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the adventurous derelicts to weave a crown 
of thorns for our brow. 

We shall not permit the Bed devils to spin 
the wheel of fortune which shall determine 
the future d estin y of our country. 

Hear ye-—VFW: You are the wairiors of 
liberty. You ere the sinews of our Na¬ 
tion. You are the guardians of our secur¬ 
ity. We need you on the firing line of 
democracy. 

Rear ys—the still voice of our martyred 
buddies. They challenge you to beware of 
freedom’s foes. They challenge you to pre¬ 
serve our Ideals for which they died. They 
challenge you to preserve our American way 
of life. 

Let us today at the VFW convention re- 
dedlcate ourselves to the preservation of lib¬ 
erty which la the very heart of our country. 

Let us lift our heads as high as our flag. 
I*t us march forward Into the future, for we 
are the fu ture. May the glorious banner of 
the VFW march onward behind the Stars 
and Stripes toward new glory for Old 
Glory. 

We commen d Cha rles C. Ralls, of Seattle, 
Wash., retiring VFW commander In chief, on 
his splendid achievements. 

We congratulate Frank C. Hilton, of Read¬ 
ing. Pa., on his election as commander in 
chief. 


Europe the Battlefronud 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or MXW TOBK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September S, 1951 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
imanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very Inter-; 
esting article entitled "Europe the 
Battleground,’* written by Mr. Michael 
Straight and published in the current 
issue of the New Republic. It merits 
careful study and thought. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
a3 follows: 

Europe the BaiTLiasonNo 

X. THX NATIWK OF TRX BATTLE 

(By Michael Straight) 

"Europe la a battleground,’* said Milton 
Katz In bis final speech as European head 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
In the continuing battle, recovery from the 
devastation of war is only one short phase, 
and rearmament, another. The United 
States and Western Europe are bound to¬ 
gether. We are part of a long-range, vital 
effort to transform feudalism into capitalism 
In Europe, class rule Into democracy, con¬ 
tinental anarchy into European union. 

That effort includes the creation, through 
armaments, of an earned confidence in Eu¬ 
rope’s ability to defend against Soviet ag¬ 
gression the new life it is creating. But 
while fear of Russia may be the greatest 
spur to common action, It Is not and cannot 
be the central binding force. "For that,*' 
Katz maintained, "you must add an affirma¬ 
tive element." He added: "We can find the 
key In the historical process of moving West 
In the United States. • • • As we moved 

West • • * It was necessary to be ready 

at all times to fight Indians. * * * If 
the people bad not been prepared to fight 
• * • they would not have moved West, 
on the other hand, if the sole purpose of 
moving West were to kill Indians, we like- 
wlM would not have moved West. It was 
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tbe ]ob of building a new world and realiz¬ 
ing the great American dream that kept 
people moving. * • • It was a creative 

movement, with a deeply felt sense of pur¬ 
pose.” 

The goals are still obscure In our new 
Westering. But the emergence of clear goals 
18 the outstanding experience of Europe to¬ 
day. Our Ideas are often archaic and our 
supposed allies are our worst eneiwies. Yet, 
on balance, we stand as the true revolution, 
arles. It Is we who hold the Initiative. It la 
we who press lor needed change. 

At each stage our effort may be overthrown 
in free elections. So the struggle resembles 
a continuing election campaign. In this 
campaign the basic contest is for the loyalty 
of the European worker, described by Dan 
Goldy of the ECA as one “who lives largely 
on bread because its price Is controlled; 
who lives In substandard quarters which he 
can afford because Its rent Is strictly con¬ 
trolled but is seldom able to heat, due to the 
high price of fuel; who must defer marriage 
sometimes for years because of the scarcity of 
suitable dwellings; who owns one pair of 
overalls and one suit and who must con¬ 
stantly choose between food or clothing for 
bis family because he can’t afford both.” 

The faith of this man In the future of de¬ 
mocracy Is all we have to build on. The 
reason why so many appeals for action nec¬ 
essary for survival meet with a disappointing 
response stems from two Inner convictions 
on this man’s part. The first is that nothing 
he does In a divided Europe can make much 
difference. The second is that he has little 
to lose If democracy should go down. His 
stake is minor. His outlook is forlorn. His 
return for harder effort is unjustly small. 
His Incentives to work harder are conse¬ 
quently weak. He looks with suspicion on all 
political leaders. He casts his protest vote 
for a party which intends to destroy hia 
right to protest. He asks with skepticism of 
nil new programs: Chi me lo faTe?--What’a 
in It for me? 

A program which could clearly lead to new 
schools, low-cost housing, shoes, at prices 
European workers can afford, would generate 
great enthusiasm The Marshall plan has 
prepared the way for these gains by expand¬ 
ing basic capacity. Yet, thanks to con¬ 
tinuing low productivity and poor distribu¬ 
tion of wealth, the workers' living standards 
have not risen above prewar levels and now 
are falling. 

These trends can be reversed but only by 
drastic change. Paradoxically the European 
worker stands as a champion of revolution 
and an opponent of change. One reason is 
the conservation induced by a century of 
stable population. In addition, progress in 
material conditions ha.s seemed so far be¬ 
yond the reach of the European worker that 
his demand for change has shifted from the 
realities that surround him to sterile and 
false abstractions. 

The Communist Parties of Europe, of 
course, exploit the duality In the working 
class with great skill. They formulate and 
press the Illegitimate abstractions. They 
organize the resistance to change and for 
their own good reasons band together with 
conservatives to prop up an indefensible 
status quo. 

The battle with the Communists Is the 
open battle, fought on the surface of Europe. 
Every large wall in Europe ha.fi “peace” or a 
hammer and sickle painted on it. Every 
lamppost has its notice: Americans, go 
home. Between January and June 1951 the 
Communist Party distributed 3.000.0D0 post- 
ers, 18,000,000 leaflets, and 2,000,000 booklets 
in Paris and its suburbs alone. 

To speak of communism as an idea In 
Europe is absurd. Communism is the Com¬ 
munist Party, a heavily flnanced. carefully 
trained, superbly organized paramilitary 
force. It has broken Europe down, region by 
region, profession by profession, prejudice 
by prejudice, age group by age group, city 
block by city block. There is nothing siur- 


prislng about the votes it polls on election 
day. All summer long the children of city 
workers go to Communist camps where in¬ 
doctrination accompanies fun. All winter 
long the party’s block captain is the man 
who knows where coal can be bought cheap. 
The trade union, controlled by the party, 
is the one a worker must Join to get a Job. 
The party is the group which offers special¬ 
ized training and rapid advancement for 
young men with organizing skill. Commu¬ 
nism may have started as an idea in Europe. 
Today Stalinism is an organization, not an 
Idea. 

In France and Italy. Communist Party 
publishers own the finest Job printing 
presses, print the biggest comic books, farm¬ 
ers' papers, and radio, screen, and fashion 
magazines. The Communist Party owns 
huge chains of theaters. It controls farm 
cooperatives and draws from them a large 
part v-f the income from food distribution. 
Communist bankers handle all trade with 
Ru8.sla, China, and the satellites and draw 
their commissions of 5 and 10 percent Di¬ 
rect subsidies are transferred through So¬ 
viet- and Communist-controlled banks such 
as the Banque Commerclale pour I’Europe 
du Nord. In International solidarity funds 
alone the Communist-controlled CGT ac¬ 
knowledged receipts of $2,000,000 from 
Prague, Moscow, Sofia, end Budapest between 
November 1948 and January 1948. In turn, 
the Communist Party spent $2,000,000 in 5 
months on the Paris elections, and In Italy 
budgets one billion lire a month for propa¬ 
ganda alone. 

To speak of communism as a movement 
which seeks to gain Its ends in Europe hy 
social and economic pressure is equally ab¬ 
surd. Every strike and demonstration staged 
by the Communist Parties is organized under 
military formations as a rehearsal for a 
general uprising. The factory workers are 
trained in sabotage, and sabotage occurs 
every day across Europe. Luigi Longo, in 
Italy, and Laurent Casanova, in Prance, com¬ 
mand large armed forces, well-trained and 
well-equipped with weapons stolen from fac¬ 
tories and constabularies and smuggled in 
from abroad, In January, In Rome alone, 
the police haul of hidden Communist arma¬ 
ments included 4 mortars, 21 machine 
guns. 49 submachine guns. 180 automatic 
rifles, 665 rifles, 314 pistols. 3,431 mortar 
shells, 3,160 artillery ahells, 8.462 hand gre¬ 
nades and 198 tons of explosives. 

Behind these armed forces stand the 80 
Soviet dlvUsions that ring Europe At first. 
Western European Communists carried out 
door-to-door campaigns, taking money from 
charwomen and concierges and giving them 
chits In return rending “present this for pro¬ 
tection purposes when the Red army ar¬ 
rives,” The threat of invasion still glares 
through every Communist leaflet and poster. 
Alexander Weith and his Mends may insist 
that Stalin Is a loveable old pacifist. But 
Aldo Cuccl and Valdo Magnanl. when they 
toured Russia in September 1960 as loyal 
Communists, were shocked first by the 
frightful Impression of more cannon than 
trees. They saw, as they later reported, 
divisions on the march, divisions at garri¬ 
son posts and high military officials prom¬ 
inent In every public meeting. It was the 
new emphasis placed by Communist lead¬ 
ers In the conquest of power in Europe 
through soviet invasion that led to their 
break with the party. Magnanl’s first criti¬ 
cism. voiced at the Emilia Congress of the 
Italian Communist Party, was that— 

“There is an opinion, fairly widespread 
amongst party members, that revolution can 
advance only by means of war. The peace 
campaign Is regarded merely as a kind of 
camouflage. It is thought that at the pres¬ 
ent stage of the world struggle, revolution 
can triumph only thanks to the bayonets 
of an army invading our country. The 
comrades holding this opinion regard the 
Red army • • • as the only force cap¬ 
able * « * of freeing the colonial peo¬ 


ples and the working classes of the world 
at present subjected by capitalism.’* 

In Prance and Italy, until recently, the 
Communist Parties have operated as a state 
within a aUte, directing their work of es¬ 
pionage, sabotage, violence, and intimida¬ 
tion almost independently of governments. 
AS masters of propaganda they went almost 
unchallenged. How that, at least, has 
changed. 

For every poster calling for peace in Eu¬ 
rope there is today one published by Euro¬ 
peans calling for peace with liberty. For 
every Communist propaganda unit, there is 
an ECA sound truck pushing its way Into 
Commiuilst suburbs throughout France and 
Italy with films on reconstruction. Against 
the experts of the Communist agitprop de¬ 
partments with their 30 years of training, 
and with a fraction of their budgets, ECA 
information officials are doing a tremendous 
job. Forty-five radio programs each week 
dramatize Marshall-plan goals to Europeans. 
One In three Europeans have seen the ECA’s 
five series of documentary films entitled 
“The Grand Design,” treating housing, 
health, power, transportation, and food on 
a European-wide basis. Twenty-six million 
Europeans have passed through Marshall- 
plan exhibits set up at fairs and in market 
places. “Italy is not alone" proclaims the 
first section of the ECA exhibit which has 
toured every major Italian city; Italy is 
a part of western civilization, It continues, 
drawing on reproductions of art and litera¬ 
ture; Italy will rebuild and defend this civili¬ 
zation through unity with her partners, it 
goes on: and. It concludes, here is what you 
can do to help. This exhibit drew l.SOO.OCO 
Italians in Milan alone. 

ECA In Italy, under the brilliant direction 
of Prank Qervasl, has told its story In, spec¬ 
tacular and convincing ways. An ECA art 
contest for children drew 7.000 entrants In 
3 weeks from all over Italy, a motor-scooter 
rally, held this month In Bari, is drawing 
entrant-s from every town In Italy who. with 
a tractor for first prize, must visit end report 
on every ECA-sponsored project in the region 
of Apuila. 

And there are many projects worth dram- 
ntizlng In Milan, Genoa, Naples, Bari, 
Palermo, and Rome, ECA funds have been 
used to build low-cost eooperatlvo housing. 

On balance, our record Is good. In con¬ 
trast, the Communist record is terrible. 
Their slogans are discredited. The major 
strikes and attempted insurrections they 
have launched have all been broken. Yet 
they remain a major force. 

One reason Is that there are two battles on 
Europe’s battleground. The first Is the open, 
surface battle against the Communists In 
that battle we have done well The second la 
the silent, undercover battle against an 
enemy, unidentified, unheard of, and un¬ 
known in America—the European right By 
the right, I do not mean a political group 
tagged with the archaic labels of the past. 
If liberalism ImpUes a responalvenees to new 
ideas, then the civil servants and military 
leaders who are developing the Schuman 
plan and the European army without regard 
for labels are for better liberals than the 
band that Is gathered around Aneurin Bevan 
to buttress the relics of irrationality and 
romanticism that cling to the British Labor 
Party. By the right, I mean simply the 
forces massed in Europe to perpetuate class 
division, low productivity and barren na¬ 
tionalism They do not cover the walls with 
posters or hand out leaflets in the streets. 
Instead they control legislatures and set the 
policies of goveriunents. 

In the secret battle against these groups 
we have done badly. We have been hesitant, 
fearful, half-hearted. We have been re¬ 
stricted by the uncreatlve alliance of Amer¬ 
ican and European industrialists, the out¬ 
worn doctrine of nonintervention, and tho 
foolish. Illusion that we must not criticias 
capitalism in Europe because capitalism la 
our own way of life. In these ways we have 
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been tUsarmed tn tbe eecret battle. We have 
barely begun to recognise the neceaelty tor 
battle. Yet ae long aa reaction domlnatee 
In Europe and reslete all efforts to create 
a better life for Europeans the Communists 
will be strong. 


Tke Reconstniction Finniiee Corporatioii 
InfeatixatioB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM E.JENNER 

or INDIANS 

IN IHE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 5,1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a number of 
editorials from Indiana newspapers com¬ 
menting on the investigation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

I Prom the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune of 
August 22.1051] 

Tbuman's “Bast” 

Shakespeare's "he doth protest too much" 
comes to mind as Senator J. William Ptjl- 
BaiOHT. Arkansas Democrat, speaking for the 
Senate RFC investigating committee major¬ 
ity, and Senator Ernest W. McFarland, Ari> 
aona Democrat, majority leader in the Sen¬ 
ate, denounce the committee minority report. 
The authors of the latter, Senators Homer 
E. OAnniART. of Indiana, and John W. 
Brxcker, of Ohio, have merely amplified the 
committee majority charge of last February 
that "an Influence ring with White House 
connections" was Involved in RFC Irregu¬ 
larities. In the final report the majority 
reiterates that charge in slightly different 
phraseology. 

In their report, described by Chairman 
PcrLBRiGBT as "scurrilous," Senators Capehart 
and Brickxr refuse to draw a sharp distinc¬ 
tion between tbe White House and Presi¬ 
dent Truman himself. Mr. Truman, It must 
be remembered, tried to nullify tbe RFC in¬ 
vestigation from the very beginning. His 
patronage dispenser, Donald B. Dawson, has 
not been discharged or even obliquely re¬ 
buked by Mr. Ttumau although the Dawson 
Involvement in the KFC mess Is a matter 
of official record. Senators Capehart and 
Bricker also refuse to collaborate in Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s rather airy dtsmlssal of the 
charge that William S. Boyle. Jr., now the 
Democrats’ National Chairman, was a mem¬ 
ber of tbe Influence ring. 

Those two Republican Senators actually 
have not emphasized anything In the RFC 
mess that could not have been emphasized, 
in equal detail, with full propriety by the 
Senate investigating committee majority. As 
has been remarked the majority cannot be 
fairly accused of perpetrating an outright 
whitewash but it was overly polite in its 
refusal to go into more detail where White 
House oouueotlons were concerned. The 
RFC scandal Is definitely President Truman's 
"baby." Democrats denunciations of Sena¬ 
tors Capehart and Bricker cannot obliterate 
that fact. 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star of 
August 21, 1051] 

But You Said, Mr. Pulbrioht— 

Democratic Senator Fulbright charges 
that the minority report on the RPC scandal 
prepared by OOP Senators Capehart and 
Brxcxxr 1b partisan and scurrilous. How¬ 


ever, It Is clear from Mr. PuLBSiaHT's own 
comments that he does not dispute the facts 
presented by Capehart and Brxcker. He only 
objects to the strong language attacking 
the Truman administration tor corruption 
and stating that nuHrality in government 
has declined to the lowest ebb In tbe Na¬ 
tion’s history, 

Tbe facts that Senators Capehart and 
Bricker presented In their sharply worded 
report are fully supported by the Democratic 
majority report and previous reports already 
on the record. They reveal nothing new. 
nothing that Senator Fulirxght can claim 
has not happened. 

It is strange that Senator Pulbrxoht, of all 
people, should attack Senators Capehart and 
Bricker for denouncing immorality and cor¬ 
ruption in the administration. Last March 
28 Mr. Fxtlbrzout made a resounding speech 
on the Senate floor that was fully as strong 
in Its denunciation of the scandals exposed 
by bis committee. Said Senator Folbriqht, 
"What seems to be new about these scandals 
is the moral blindness or callousness which 
allows those in responsible positions to ac¬ 
cept the practices which the facts reveal." 

What happened to Mr. Fulbrxgrt*8 right¬ 
eous indignation? When Senators Capehart 
and Bricker say much the same thing as he 
said about the influence peddlers and the 
White House mink coat episode he says they 
are partisan and that what they charge Is 
scurrilous. Has the nearess of election 
caused the Democratic Senator temporarily 
to succumb to the moral blindness or cal¬ 
lousness which allows those in responsible 
poeitlons to accept tbe practices which the 
facts reveal? 

Senator fulbright was roundly applauded 
throughout the Nation when he attacked the 
low state of morals In the Truman adminis¬ 
tration. And he was quite right when he 
said, "Democracy • • * Is more likely 
to be destroyed by the perversion of or aban¬ 
donment of its true moral principles than 
by armed attack from Russia ’’ But when 
Republicans eay the same thing he calls 
them partisan. How come? 

[From the Richmond (Ind.) Palladixun-ltem 
of August 23. 1B51] 

Influence Dominates RFC 

Both Democrats and Republicans agree 
that politics bad a part In loan grants by tbe 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (E^C). 

The Democratic members of the committee 
which probed operation of the RPC did not 
like the language used by the Republican 
minority. But In substance they, too, con¬ 
demned tbe manner in which politicians had 
used the RFC. 

So the big difference actually Is one of tone 
rather than of guilt. 

Republican Senatore Capehart, of Indiana, 
and Bricker, of Ohio, traced the racket to the 
doorstep of President Truman. They saw 
in It the effects of bis early political school¬ 
ing under the wing of the crooked Pendergast 
machine of Kansas City. 

Democratic National Chairman William 
Boyle was linked with Truman as having 
been a party to transferring corrupt Pender¬ 
gast politics to a national level. 

Senator Fulbright, Democratic chairman 
of the subcommittee which investigated, re¬ 
gretted the partisan nature of the Republican 
minority, but he did not dispute the fact that 
tbe RFC had become a tool of administration 
politicians. 

President Truman, early In tbe investiga¬ 
tion, had termed as asinine the original 
charges that the RPC was influenced by po¬ 
litical figures with White House connections. 

But the Fulbright committee said in Its 
report that Its original charges had been 
proved by their inquiry. 

The Democratic msijorlty report declared 
that the committee had proved charges the 
RFC fell prey to a political influence ring 
"with White House contacts." 
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That is only the soft way of saying that 
the President had permitted members of his 
official family to influence tbe granting of 
loans. It is the nice way of admitting that 
the RFC had been used tor political purposes 
by those who rub elbows with the President 
In and out of the White House. 

It is splitting hairs to condemn the Repub¬ 
lican minority report because it calls a spade 
a spade. 

Crookedness is still reprehensible by any 
name. The fact that the RPC has been an 
instrument of political influence under Tru¬ 
man's administration is confirmed. That, 
alone. Indicts Mr. Truman, and he cannot 
attribute it to "red herrings." 

(Prom the Bedford (Ind.) Times-Mall of 
August 24.1951] 

But Why an RFC? 

Republican Senators Bricker and Cape¬ 
hart, reporting as minority members of Sen¬ 
ator Fulbrxqht’s subcommittee which Inves¬ 
tigated the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion, called a spade a spade, and said that 
President Truman and Democratic National 
Chairman Boyle have "transferred Pender¬ 
gast politics to the highest level." No, no. 
said Fulbrioht In the majority report. Such 
a statement is "scurrilous." Put it this way, 
said Fulbright: RPC fell prey to "an Influ¬ 
ence ring with White House contacts." 

So that's the way the majority report will 
read. Instead of being specific about Pender- 
gastlsm and Kansas City ward politics played 
on a national stage. 

The wording of the report Is actually un¬ 
important. What is Important is the fact 
that the committee investigation "fully sus¬ 
tained" charges that it was accepted prac¬ 
tice for those who wanted to borrow from 
RFC to get Democratic politicians to let 
them In on the ground floor—and that those 
politicians had White House contacts 

These charges of influence were, earlier, 
called asinine by Mr. Truman. They now 
are buttressed by testimony and evidence. 
RFC made some sound loans. But mixed in 
with the good were many which would not 
have been made if there had not been White 
House contacts. And the taxpayers hold the 
bag on loans which go sour. 

RFC is now presumably in good bands, 
under Stuart Symington's direction. Sym¬ 
ington's “goldfish bowl" methods have cut 
down RFC lending appreciably. The very 
publicity surrounding a loan has scared off 
those with dubious pleas; and the political 
side entrance has been barred by Symington, 
who is making an excellent record. 

The falling-off of RFC business indicates 
that Symington may be working himself out 
of a Job. If good risks are properly referred 
to private lenders, if bad risks are refused: 
if political influence can no longer sway 
RFC decisions, there is no real reason why 
RPC should exist. True, RFC has made 
some disaster loans and some military loans; 
but such loans should be handled bv agen¬ 
cies specifically limited to lending tor dis¬ 
aster relief and military purposes 

We have proved in practice that a Govern¬ 
ment lending wganizatlon like RFC affords 
a continual temptation to use the people's 
money and credit tor political purposes. The 
best that RPC can now prove, under model 
management, Is that it wasn’t necessary for 
RPC to be misused. But why go on with 
RPC to prove that point, when it has not 
been satisfactorily explained why there Is 
an RFC at aU In times of ample credit for 
any who have a venture worth selling? 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star of 
August 17, 1951] 

No more whitewashes 

The Democratic majority tn the RPC in¬ 
vestigating subcommittee has decided to 
soft pedal charges of Influence peddling rnd 
favortlsm against members of the Truman 
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administration. Another whitewash seems 
to be In the works. The majority also seems 
to be getting ready to attempt to suppress 
a minority report containing these charges 
prepared by Senators Capekart and BaifllkER. 

If the committee majority tries to refuse 
approval of this minority report the Senators 
should releELse its contents to the press 
anyway. 

The Fulbrlght committee has only 
scratched the surface of corruption and po¬ 
litical favoritism in the RFC. The disclo¬ 
sures already out, however, make it clear 
that the RPC has been an evil influence, has 
been used to further the political fortunes 
of the party In power and has even approved 
some loans that have all the earmarks of 
fraud. 

Both ex-Presldent Hoover, who set up the 
RFC. and Jesse Jones, who administered It 
for so long under Roosevelt, have demanded 
that the RFC be abolished for good. No 
matter how often It is cleaned up the very 
nature of this agency makes inevitable that 
Its tremendous powers will be used to punish 
administration enemies and aid admlnlstra- 
tion friends. Its original purpose, to com¬ 
bat depression, has long since been fulfilled. 

The RPC Is also an engine of Inflation. 
It makes to businesses loans that the Gov¬ 
ernment itself will not permit banks to make. 
Tlie administration insists that banks cut 
back their loans to private business to com¬ 
bat ' iflatlon. But the RPC goes merrily on 
Inflating the currency by making loans the 
banks will not or cannot make. 

The RFC should be abolished. If the Sen¬ 
ate has a chance to see the minority report 
of Senators Capehart and Bricker its Mem¬ 
bers will know how far the agency has gone 
toward becoming a political weapon and how 
evil Its past activities have been. The people 
want no more whitewashes of corruption 
from their Congressmen. The RPC scandal 
should got a thorough and complete airing. 

fProm the Richmond (Ind ) Palladium-Item 
of August 19. 1951] 

Want RFC Report Softened 

The Democratic majority on the commit¬ 
tee probing the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (RFC) is critical of the pending 
minority report. 

Republican members have a report ready 
which Is too harsh for the thin-skinned Fair 
Dealers of the Truman administration. 

Senator Homer Capehart, of Indiana, and 
Senator John Bricker, of Ohio, wrote most of 
the minority criticism. 

But whatever may he the results of the 
attempt of the Democrats to tone down the 
minority report. Senator Capehart says he 
is going to release it Monday. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has become an Instrument of political privi¬ 
lege. Evidence of the past year has shown 
how millions of dollars have gone to con¬ 
cerns that enjoyed offlclal Influence. 

Even Senator Fulbright, Democratic 
chairman of the subcommittee making the 
probe, was named among others as having 
sought favor. 

The mess Into which the RFC got itself 
brought about a revamping of the direction, 
with a five-man Board being replaced by a 
single bead, named by President Truman. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
thrown around by the RPC as a form of 
political sugar for those who knew their way 
around Washington. 

It has become an agency for huge grants 
which in many cases would not be considered 
for a moment by any soundly operated pri¬ 
vate banking Institution. 

When the RPC was set up under President 
Herbert Hoover It was designed to help 
finance the worthy enterprises which needed 
working capital. It should have been liqui¬ 
dated after serving its purpose. 


The New Tork Times, often champion of 
the Truman administration, states the case 
well editorially when it says: 

"Are we to go on forever trying to run 
down charges against every individual who 
takes advantage of the morally insidious 
dual character of the RPC to use the insti¬ 
tution as an Instrument for financial or 
political aggrandizement, as the case might 
be? 

"Or are we to do the intelligent thing and 
rid ourselves once and for all of the corrupt¬ 
ing Influence of this agency, which was 
erected 20 years ago to deal with a tem¬ 
porary emergency and has perpetuated Itself 
as a potential paradise for political shy'ters 
and chiseling businessmen?" 

(From the Marlon (Ind.) Chronicle of 
August 21. 1051] 

It’s Not What You Sat— 

It Is not what you say but how you say It 
that counts In Washington today. Senators 
Capehart and Bricker filed a sharply worded 
minority report on the Senate's RPC investi¬ 
gation. The report charged President Tru¬ 
man and William M. Boyle, Jr., Democratic 
national chairman, "have transferred Pen- 
dergast politics to the national level." 

Senator Fulbright, committee chairman, 
asserted the minority report was politically 
motivated but he wrote, and other Demo¬ 
crats on the Investigating group Joined, in 
a majority report which Itself renewed 
charges made by the committee last Febru¬ 
ary that the big Government lending agency 
had fallen prey to “an influence ring with 
White House contacts” The new report 
from the Democrats, adopted by the full 
Banking Committee and sent along to the 
Senate, said those chaises were fully sub¬ 
stantiated in a new series of public hear¬ 
ings held after Mr. Truman had called the 
preliminary report asinine. 

The minority report has been substan¬ 
tiated by the conviction of several of the 
Missouri gang in court. Others have been 
Involved In the reports of Influence peddling 
but have not been convicted. The public 
needs little additional evidence, however, on 
this score. 

The Democrat national chairman was the 
latest to be involved In the RPC scandals. 
A Bt. Louis newspaper charged, and sub¬ 
mitted proof when he attempted to deny, 
that he had received fees from a printing 
firm which succeeded in obtaining an RPC 
loan. The loan was not granted until after 
Boyle had been retained. Mr. Truman as¬ 
serted, however, he would stand by his long¬ 
time friend and national chairman, because 
he was honest. When one Irate Marlon citi¬ 
zen heard what the President had said, ho 
declared that none of the Missouri gang 
has the slightest idea of what honesty is. 

It is a sad state of affairs when an ad¬ 
ministration sinks BO low In public esteem 
that the average citizen questions the 
honesty of the highest officials. The cheat¬ 
ing scandal at West Point was simply the 
latest in a series of shocking developments 
within and without the Government. There 
has been corruption, graft, bribery, cheating, 
and dubious practices in former administra¬ 
tions. But rarely, If ever, have they been 
on BO wide a scale as in very recent times. 

The Capehart-Brlcker report may serve to 
awaken the public to what is happening 
in the Nation's Capital. To date, there is a 
tendency to regard graft and sharp practices 
in and out of Government as Inevitable and 
of relatively small importance. It is a 
dangerous feeling. 

[Prom the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune of 
August 21, 1951] 

RFC Reports 

final report of the Senate investi¬ 
gating committee majority does not mod- 
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erate the RFC procedures criticism made 
In a preliminary report last February. The 
gist of It. in the majority members’ words, 
is that the RPC was used by an Influence 
ring with White House contacts. On be¬ 
half of the committee majority, however, 
Chairman J. William Fulbright, Arkansas 
Democrat, denounces as pcurrllous the Re¬ 
publican minority report in which Presi¬ 
dent Truman and National Chairman Wil¬ 
liam M. Boyle, Jr., are described as grad¬ 
uates of one of the most corrupt political 
machines in the history of any State. 

The committee majority effort to mini¬ 
mize the Truman-Boyle political background 
while admitting existence of an influence 
ring with White House contacts is essen¬ 
tially incongruous. The minority report au¬ 
thors Senators Homer E. Capehart. of In¬ 
diana, and JOHN W. Bricker, of Ohio, have 
really gone to the root of the matter. Presi¬ 
dent Truman tried to sneer the Senate RPC 
Investigation out of existence. When be 
was unable to do that he failed to speak 
and act In a manner Indicative of regret 
that the RPC had been misused by an 
influence ring with White House contracts. 
The majority report is not, strictly speak¬ 
ing. a whitewash but the minority report 
is more realistic. 

fProm the Evansville (Ind.) Courier of 
August 21, 1951] 

They Say the Same Things 

Senator McFarland. Democratic Senate 
leader, says the RPC minority report issued 
by Senators Capehart and Bricker Is “politi¬ 
cal poppycock” and filled with "demagogic 
political Inference and innuendo " 

It seems to be all a matter of language. 

The majority report, written by Senator 
Fulbright who pushed the Investigation 
against Mr. Truman’s wishes, said: 

"It became accepted practice in many in¬ 
stances for loan applicants to seek introduc¬ 
tion to the Directors of the RPC, or to some 
of them, through officials of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

"It became apparent that the fRPCj Board 
of Directors, as then constituted, tacitly 
acknowledged its responsiveness to external 
influence." 

This is pretty tangible support. It seems 
to us, for the Capehart-Brlcker statement 
that some Democratic leaders have moved 
"Pendergast politics to the national level.” 

Isn’t that about a.s good a definition of 
this kind of business as you can get? 

[Prom the Goshen (Ind ) News-Democrat of 
August 23, 1951] 

What Others Say 
BUT YOU said, mb. FULBRIGHT— 

(The Indianapolis Star) 

Democratic Senator Fulbright charges 
that the minority report on the RPC scandal 
prepared by GOP Senators Capehart and 
Bricker Is partisan and scurrilous. How¬ 
ever, It Is clear from Mr. Fulbrioht’b own 
comments that he does not dispute the 
facts presented by Senators Capehart and 
Bricker. He only objects to the strong lan¬ 
guage attacking the Truman administration 
for corruption and stating that "morality in 
government has declined to the lowest ebb 
in the Nation’s history.” 

The facts that Senators Capehart and 
Bricker presented in their sharply worded 
report are fully supported by the Demo¬ 
cratic majority report and previous reports 
already on the record. They reveal nothing 
new, nothing that Senator Fulbright can 
claim has not happened. 

It is strange that Senator Fulbright. of 
all people, should attack Senators Capehart 
and Bricker for denouncing immorality and 
corruption In the administration. Last 
March 28. Mr. Fulbright made a resounding 
speech on the Senate floor that was fully 
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as strong In Its denunetation of tba scandals 
exposed by his committee. Bald Senator 
Fulbeickt: *‘What seem to be new about 
these scandals Is the moral blindness or cal-> 
lousnera which allows those in responsible 
positions to accept the practice which the 
facts reveal.” 

What happened to Mr. FouiuaBT^s right* 
eous indignation? When Senators Capkhabt 
and Bbzckjcb say much the same thing as he 
said about the influenoe peddlers and the 
White House mink; coat episode he says they 
are partisan and that what they charge is 
scurrilous. Has the nearness of election 
caused the Democratic Senator temporarily 
to succumb to “the moral blindness or cal¬ 
lousness which allows thoae in responsible 
positions to accept the practices which the 
facte reveal?" 

Senator FtruBanurr was roundly applauded 
throughout the Nation when he attacked the 
low state of morals In the Truman adminis¬ 
tration. And he was quite right when he 
said. "Democracy * * * is more likely to 

be destroyed by the perversion of, or aban¬ 
donment of, ita true moral principlee than 
by armed attack from Russia." But when 
Republicans say the same thing he calls them 
partisan. How come? 


Nstiosal Vdfchible Wetk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or ICABTLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednes^y. September 5,1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, it was 
my pleasure to introduce the bill desig¬ 
nating the week beginning with the first 
Sunday of August of each year as Na¬ 
tional Vegetable Week, because I was 
convinced that Nation-wide observance 
should be given to this worth-while 
cause. 

In this connection I should like to 
bring to the attention of the Senate an 
editorial which appeared in the Packer, 
the national fresh fruit and vegetable 
Industry newspaper, on the success of 
National Vegetable Week, which was ob¬ 
served this year August 5-11, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Record as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

National VEorrABLx Wxek 

It strikes us that Natioual Vegetable Week 
(observed this year August 6-11), the big 
promotion of the Vegetable Growers Asso¬ 
ciation of America, is definitely coming of 
age. 

This year’s event was in the big-time class 
beyond a doubt—28 governors proclaimed 
the August 6-11 period officially as National 
Vegetable Week In their States, and trade 
press, dally press, radio, TV, and the various 
other mass media backed the event with 
wonderful and virtually priceless publicity 
for vegetables—and nothing could be finer 
for all concerned because, who benefits from 
Increased consumption of fresh vegetables? 
Everybody. 

And we say everybody advisedly. That 
Includes all segmente of the industry—the 
producer first, Uien on through the distribu¬ 
tive factors. And finally, the consumer, for 
what better food than fresh vegetables—and 
fruits—In the dally diet. Here are all the 
required vitamins, and in a form that ap¬ 


peals to all the senses—^health-giving foods 
with taste appeal and eye appeaL Dream 
products for the high-powered promotion 
man. 

We congratulate the enterprise of the 
Vegetable Growers Association of America— 
and their astute and wide-awake publicity 
director, Blax Chambers, on a Job well done. 
The Packer is pleased that it could have a 
part In such a universally worth-while cause, 
and we promise VGA oiur full and complete 
cooperation in making next year’s National 
Vegetable Week truly bigger and better than 
ever. Let's have the other 20 governors on 
the bandwagon in 1952, and the President of 
the United States as well. 

As we said above, the Packer is proud to 
have had a part in the auocesa of the big 
week for vegetables, and, 11 we may be par¬ 
doned for doing so, we are quoting below 
excerpt from a letter of thanks received from 
VGA's Max Chambers. 

"I know all vegetable growers throughout 
the Nation will appreciate the full recogni¬ 
tion you gave National Vegetable Week on 
the front page of the August 4 Packer. 

"VOAA Is growing Just aa Is National Vege¬ 
table Week and the queen program. Much 
of our progresB is due to the splendid sup¬ 
port we have received from our friends and 
papers, especially the Packer and related In¬ 
terests. Would you please convey to your 
editor our sincere appreciation.'* 

*116 done. Max, for all the world to see. 
And we thank you. 


Attacks on PnbBc Sckoolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 5,1951 

Mr. MX7RRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Ricord a news arti¬ 
cle from the New York Times dated 
August 25, 1951, dealing with attacks 
on public schools and appeals to bias. 
This article tells of a number of tax 
exempt organizations which have sprung 
up in various localities, carrying on scur¬ 
rilous attacks against teachers in public 
schools in many parts of the country. 
The article indicates that these baseless 
attacks are being made by local tax 
savings and superpatriotic groups sup¬ 
ported by wealthy reactionaries and pow¬ 
erful national organizations. It warns 
the country that public education Is 
under a barrage of attacks expressed In 
irrational appeals to prejudice, under¬ 
mining the stability of our American 
school system. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

AFL Txachxm ask Eotjcation Difensb—VI- 
tttpxmativ* Attacks on Public Schools and 
Appbals to Bias Abb Charoed bt Union— 
UxQED To FIQKT—CONVBMTXON, IN 
Globino Sbssxon, Also Sbbxs Extba Pat 
roB EnsACUBiicuLAB Dunss 
* (By Murray Hlaon) 

Oraiid Bapios, MICH., AuguBt 24.—Warn¬ 
ing that public education waa under a bar¬ 
rage of vituperative attack expressed In irra¬ 
tional appeals to prejudice, the American 
Federation of Teachers, AFL, called upon Its 
entire membership tonight to fight for the 
defense of the Nation's eohools. 
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The federation's action came in the doe- 
ing eesalon of its thirty-fourth annual con¬ 
vention and wsks based on a unanimously 
adopted report of its committee on national 
educational trends and policies. The report 
said that federation members welcomed all 
genuinely constructive criticism of the pub¬ 
lic schools and that no group of citizens 
was more aware of present educational defl- 
clencles or of the need for continual Im¬ 
provement. Referring to the campaign 
against the schools, however, the committee 
said: 

“The stated purpose of these attacks is 
to reduce the funds spent on education in 
a period of rapidly rising school population 
and of Increased needs of youth, and to de¬ 
stroy the very processes by which youth 
learns how to accept his moral and civic 
responsibilities. 

“Special interests demand that tests and 
curriculum be distorted to their advantage. 
Guidance, counseling, and the development 
of wholesome relationships In the classroom 
are denounced and penal discipline based 
on submission, not on creative participa¬ 
tion, la demanded. The right of teachers 
and administrators to the normal vise of 
their prlvllegee as participating citizens la 
denied and individual teachers are publicly 
attacked without chance for answer or de¬ 
fense." 

THREB OSOUPS NAMED 

The report declared that the attacks were 
being made by local tax savings and super- 
patriotic groups that were stimulated and 
supported by powerful national organiza¬ 
tions. It said that federation members 
should be made aware of the local activities 
of such groups as the Friends of Public Edu¬ 
cation, the National Council for American 
Education, and the American F.dueatlon As¬ 
sociation, whose misleading names entrap 
the unwary. 

Also by unanimous action, the delegates 
adopted a resolution declaring that if extra¬ 
curricular school activities could not be In¬ 
corporated Into the regular school program, 
teachers taking part In them should be com¬ 
pensated for the extra time and work. The 
resolution was based on a report dealing with 
the recent stoppage of voluntary after-school 
activities by New York City’s publlo-school 
teachers in their campaign to win higher 
salaries. 

The report said that "In no other occu¬ 
pation is a worker employed to perform ex¬ 
acting and highly technical duties of one 
sort and later forced to render, on his own 
time, eervlce often unrelated to the Job he 
is supposed to do.” 

It went on to say that "Just as the car¬ 
penter or the plumber Is compensated for 
all additional time spent on his Job—and 
not at the expense of his fellow workers, 
either—so every teacher should be compen¬ 
sated fairly for hla additional labor." 

SATS TAXB-HOME PAT DROPPED 

A report of the federation’s standing com¬ 
mittee on taxation said that, although rev¬ 
enues for public education had continued to 
increase last year, the rise was nullified by 
soaring costs. 

The committee put the Nation-wide aver¬ 
age of teachers' salaries at $3,080, compared 
with $1,680 In 1938-39. In terms of pur¬ 
chasing power In 1938-39, howev r, the cur¬ 
rent average Is worth $1,667, it was sold. 
The committee added: “Taking Into ac¬ 
count the considerable Increase In the rates 
and amounts of taxation at the local, State, 
and Federal levels that has taken place since 
1038-39. It is obvious that teachers' take- 
home pay Is actually less In 1960-61 than 
It was in 1938-39." 

At least 620,000 additional classrooms will 
be needed during the next 10 years to pro¬ 
vide necessary replacemente and new facili¬ 
ties for ehlldren now In school and for pros¬ 
pective pupils in alt grades, the committee 
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reported. It observed that these new taolll- 
tles would require an Investment of about 
$14,000,000,000 and that this would Involve 
**average annual expenditures of consider¬ 
ably more than three times what we are now 
spending for school-building purposes." 


Alabama’s Forests 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CARL ELUOn 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the for¬ 
ests of Alabama are one of her greatest 
natural resources. More than one-half 
of the total land area of Alabama is in 
forests. 

Alabama forests contributed more 
than their share to the Nation’s needs 
for forest products during World War II. 
They likewise contributed heavily to the 
need for housing and Industrial build¬ 
ing in the postwar period. 

Now, again, as our country finds itself 
In a great national emergency, when 
the war drums of Korea beat in our 
ears, and we, from day to day, do not 
know when we will be called upon to fight 
a bigger war to preserve our national 
freedom, Alabama’s forests are again be¬ 
ing called upon to furnish the sinews 
of war. 

These unprecedented demands on our 
forests, which are indicated by the fact 
that more than 9,000,000,000 board feet 
of lumber were cut in Alabama during 
the 5-year period 1944 to 1948, inclusive, 
imposed a drain on our timber resources 
greatly in excess of replacements by nat¬ 
ural growth. 

PROSPERJTT OF SEVENTH CONQREBSXONAL DIS- 
, THICT OF ALABAMA DEPENDENT ON ITS FOREST 
I RESOT7RCES 

' The prosperity of Alabama and, to 
even a much greater degree, the pros¬ 
perity of its Seventh Congressional Dis¬ 
trict, which* I have the honor to repre¬ 
sent in the Congress, is dependent on its 
forests. 

'The forests of the Seventh Congres¬ 
sional District of Alabama—Blount, 
Cullman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, 
Marion, Pickens, Walker, and Winston 
Counties—furnish a major source of em¬ 
ployment and income for our people. 
That pillar of our well-being must be 
preserved. Wise planning and prudent 
efforts to restore and improve this base 
of our wealth are called for. 

Happily we are so situated geographi¬ 
cally, our mild climate and heavy rain¬ 
fall are such, that our timber grows rap¬ 
idly. We have thousands of acres of 
vacant land, not needed, or too poor and 
eroded, for the growth of annual farm 
crops. Our forest resources can be re¬ 
stored. They must be restored. 

ALABAMA HAS THREE NATIONAL FORESTS 

As a part of its total forest resources. 
Alabama is fortunate to have three great 
national forests. They are: 

First. The William B. Bankhead Na¬ 
tional Forest, situated in Winston. 
Franklin, and Lawrence Counties in 


Northern Alabama. Within the bound¬ 
aries of this forest are 560,604 acres— 
876 square miles. Eighty percent of this 
forest area—448,841 acres or 701 square 
miles—is in the Seventh Congressional 
District of Alabama, in Winston and 
Franklin Counties. The Government ac¬ 
tually owns 178,184 of these forest 
acres—278 square miles—88,921 acres— 
139 square miles—of which lie in Win¬ 
ston and Franklin Counties in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Ala¬ 
bama. 

Second. The Talladega National For¬ 
est in central Alabama. 

Third. The Conecuh National Forest 
In the southern or flatwoods section of 
Alabama. 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF ALABAMA’S 
NATIONAL FORESTS 

These national forests are under the 
jurisdiction of the United States Forest 
Service, presently headed by the Honor¬ 
able Lyle F. Watts, Washington, D. C., 
as Chief. The United States Forest 
Service divides its operations into 10 
regions. Region 8 is made up of 11 
Southern States, of which Alabama is 
one. Mr. Charles A. Connaughton, with 
headquarters m Atlanta, Ga., is the re¬ 
gional forester for region 8. 

The three Alabama national forests 
have a forest supervisor, Mr. C. F. Burn¬ 
ham, who has offices in Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A district forest ranger is in charge of 
the William B. Bankhead National For¬ 
est, with headquarters at Haleyville, Ala. 
The Conecuh National Forest also has a 
district forest ranger in charge, and the 
Talladega National Forest, because of its 
larger size, is divided Into three ranger 
districts. 

PURPOSE OF UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 

The purpose of the United States For¬ 
est Service is to develop and demonstrate 
the best methods of managing forest 
lands. On these national forests own¬ 
ers and managers of tlmberlands can 
oftentimes find the answers to the prob¬ 
lems which confront them in growing a 
crop of trees. 

RECREATIONAL VALUE OF FORESTS 

The national forests have another 
value which cannot be measured in dol¬ 
lars and cents. I refer to their facilities 
for hunting, fishing, swimming, hiking, 
and other types of healthful outdoor 
recreation. These facilities have been 
developed for public use. They belong 
to all the people. 

THE FUTURE OF FORESTRY 

There are great undeveloped possi¬ 
bilities in the field of making a more 
valuable use of our forests. Less than 
one-half of the total tree is converted 
Into lumber. The other half is usually 
waste. We do not know how to use it. 
This opens up a wonderful field for sci¬ 
entific research for new methods of using 
that part of the tree that we now throw 
away. Think what it would mean to 
Alabama if we discovered profitable ways 
to use that part of the tree that we now 
throw away. 

A few years from now our scientists 
may lead us to make motor fuels, food, 
clothing, and explosives from the odds 
and ends of the sawmilling process. We 


already know that a ton of dry sawdust 
or chips, when carried through the prop¬ 
er chemical processes, will yield 1,000 
pounds, or half its weight, in wood sugar, 
and another 500 pounds of a brown 
powder known as lignin residue. Be¬ 
fore and during World War II German 
scientists carried their experiments in 
the use of wood waste to what were for 
them very practical results. 

LET us PUT OUR VACANT LAND TO WORK 

In most sections of this country we 
take our forests for granted. Their de¬ 
pletion, however, in recent years brings 
us face to face with the fact that if we 
are going to continue to enjoy their bene¬ 
fits we must do something about it. 

We can at least do these things: 

First. Plant seedlings to replace the 
trees cut and otherwise destroyed in the 
lumbering process. 

Second. Apply the latest principles of 
conservation, fire, and insect control, 
worked out by our State departments of 
conservation and by the United States 
Forest Service. 

Third. Plant our vacant lands to 
forests and accomplish the practical pur¬ 
pose of growing an income on land not 
now producing, and at the same time 
saving our topsoil together with the life- 
sustaining minerals it contains for the 
generations that will come after us. 

Planting trees is perhaps the cheapest 
and most effective soil conservation we 
can do on lands that are unused, and 
whose fertility has been impaired by 
erosion. 


Will Controls Be Permanent? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr, BENDER. Mr. Speaker, our Di¬ 
rector of Defense Mobilization is a man 
who has always fought regimentation in 
industry. He is, in fact, one of the 
Nation's biggest businessmen. In his 
role as head of our defense set-up he has 
often been called upon to explain his 
advocacy of controls, and his answer i.s 
invariable. He says, "Controls are nec¬ 
essary now, because we are in an emer¬ 
gency." 

But the disquieting fact is that there 
is every evidence from the administra¬ 
tion that it regards this emergency as a 
continuous process. Almost daily some 
official spokesman predicts that the era 
of tension may last for a generation. 
Some say that this is another One Hun¬ 
dred Years’ War. All of which means 
that to this group of planners of the 
Nation’s economy the need for control¬ 
ling production, prices, wages, and 
through tax devices, profits and invest¬ 
ments as well, will probably go on for 
an unforeseeable future. This is what 
some of us fear—^the possibility that we 
are witnessing the end of the free-enter- 
prise system—without the approval c£ 
Defense MobiUzer Wilson at all. 
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Stlariet of Pottel Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GE0R« P. MILLER 

or CAuroRwu 

IN THE HOX7SE OF BEFBESBNTAnVBS 
Tuesday, August 21,1951 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my privilege to file with 
the House of Representatives the report 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com¬ 
mittee on H. R. 244, a bill to increase the 
salaries of postal workers. The bill, 
H. R. 244, was introduced by me on Jan¬ 
uary 3, 1051, the day the Eighty-second 
session of the Congress convened. 

As recommended for passage by the 
committee the bill differs from that orig¬ 
inally proposed. The bill does not com¬ 
pletely bridge the ever widening gap be¬ 
tween the salaries of postal workers and 
the ever rising cost of living. It goes a 
long way in this, however, and is the 
best bill we can get at this time. 

A brief analysis of it follows: 

Salary increase: (a) Grants to 500.000 
postal employees salary increases of $400 
for all such employees paid on an annual 
basis, except fourth-class postmasters 
who will receive a 20-percent increase. 
Hourly employees will receive a 20-cent- 
an-hour increase. 

Raises entrance salary: (b) Eliminates 
the first three grades for all employees 
and reniunbers the remaining grades in 
sequence beginning with No. 1. This in¬ 
creases the entrance salary by $300. 
When combined with the provisions of 
(a) above, it raises the entrance salary 
for clerks, carriers, and motor-vehicle 
employees from an annual rate of 
$2,670~$1.31V^ per hour—the present 
rate, to an annual rate of $3,370—$1.66 Va 
per hour. Rural carriers presently re¬ 
ceive permanent appointments and are 
appointed in grade 3. Their entrance 
salary will be increased by one grade. 

Grade increases: 

(c) Grants two grade Increases to 
those employees who have entered the 
postal service since July 1,1945. and have 
not received any grade Increase by oper¬ 
ation of law counting increases under 
this bill. Grants one grade Increase to 
those employees who have received only 
one such grade increase. Employees ad¬ 
vanced in grade imder this section will 
still retain their time in grade toward 
their next promotion. 

Other provisions: 

(d) Provides that increases under this 
act shall not be counted as equivalent 
Increases in compensation within the 
meaning of the Classification Act of 1949, 
so that employees who might be trans¬ 
ferred to the Classification Act, such as 
transfer of buildings to GSA, will not be 
denied within-grade increases when due. 

(e) Is retroactive to July 1, 1961, but 
shall not apply in the case of employees 
who have been separated from the rolls 
on the date of enactment, with the ex¬ 
ception of those who are in the Armed 
l^rces or who have retired since July 1, 
1951. 

Salaries of Government employees, in¬ 
cluding postal workers, have continu¬ 


ously lagged behind the cost of living 
as determined by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the Department of Labor. 

The tendency of the Congress has been 
to let the cost of living run away from 
Federal salaries, then to adjust them to 
meet the minimum difference. This 
policy has always been repugnant to me. 
It means that we require our employees 
to progressively work for less and less. 

This unhealthful policy and the cur¬ 
rent tendency of carping criticism of 
those who work for Government has had 
a serious effect upon the esprit and 
morale of the workers. It has driven 
good men and women out of Government 
and made it increasingly hard to attract 
the same type to Government. 

In discussing the salary situation with 
representatives of the Postal Central 
Council of Alameda County, Calif., some 
time ago, I suggested that they gather 
certain data in support of their plea for 
an increase In salary. This very effi¬ 
cient group has undertaken this study 
and I submit their findings for the con¬ 
sideration of my colleagues. Here is the 
report: 

Cost of Livino Poll Compilcs August 13, 
1951 

To secure a true and accurate picture of 
what the postal employee in this area is con¬ 
fronted in his fight to maintain his family 
and home in a decent manner under present 
conditions and to secure conclusive evidence 
that the postal employee is in need of an 
Immediate Increase In salary, a questionnaire 
with many Important questions was submit¬ 
ted to all the postal employees in the East 
Bay area. Over a thousand replies were re¬ 
turned 

We believe that the results of this poll 
depicts an honest and fair cross-sectional 
check on this grave problem We also feel 
that these results or averages would be simi¬ 
lar in any California community. 


Category 

Percent* 

age 

Average 

Single... 

10. 0 
90.0 





014 
$244.90 



A verage take-liouic pay (moDthly). 

2n.3 
24 6 
12.0 
70,0 
70.0 
7» 0 
80.0 1 







Ciusliod savlng.s bonds_ 


Had to borrow money.. 


Debis liicie.%sed ui ua.st year__ 

Average cont per Dionih for 
Chsontlalii 1 

Kent 

$r>4 00 
10 02 
121 SO 
6.00 
16 32 
H. 40 
11.20 
13.65 

IHilHIes. 


Food. 


Kntcrtalniucnt..._...___ 

IriSiininon. 


Clothing . ___ 


Modliml expnniw*_ 


Transport.itlon . _ . 





> It l8 obvious that tlu* figures usod In this cateRory are 
not sulficlcnt to maintain a family of 4 pro|)erly They 
iTKilcato only what the employee has to sjiend, not what 
Is needed to maintain his family. 

Question; Will you be forced to resign from 
the postal service 11 an Increase in salary Is 
not forthcoming? 

Answer: Forty-three percent of those an¬ 
swering this question said '*Ye8.'’ 

Study and analyze these figures. The 
average man has 6% years of service and 
has 3.1 dependents. His average take- 
home pay of $244.90 is insufficient to sup¬ 
port his family in our proud American 
tradition with round steak at over $1 a 
pound and milk 22 cents a quart. 


Over 61 percent must seek outside 
work, get a job for his wife, or supple¬ 
ment his Income from other sources. 
These are American postal workers in 
this the year of our Lord 1951 of whom 
we speak. 

The $64 question is the one that di¬ 
rectly affects the efiSciency of the postal 
service and the great investment we 
have in it. 

Here is the answer: Forty-three per¬ 
cent of the employees interviewed said 
that they would be forced to leave the 
postal service and seek work elsewhere 
if a salary increase was not forthcoming. 

What will this turn-over of manpower 
mean in cold cash? What will it mean 
in lower morale among those who re¬ 
main? What will it mean in service to 
the public? One thing it does mean, 
and there is no gainsaying the fact, that 
Uncle Sam will pay more for less efficient 
service. The continuous introduction of 
new untrained men, the great majority 
of which look upon the postal service as 
stopgap employment, can be directly 
translated in higher costs. 

We in Congress have a high moral re¬ 
sponsibility toward those who work for 
Government. They are entitled to more 
than Just a subsistence wage; they are 
entitled to the same standard of living 
that others enjoy. 

Study the figures set forth above. 
They are typical of those found in all of 
our larger communities. 

Governipent workers should be secure 
with a fair living wage and only when 
we accept this thesis can we hope to build 
back loyalty and pride in the Job they do. 
These are requislties in any smooth¬ 
working, efficient organization 


Dividends From Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 

OP WYOMING 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 5,1951 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Farm Credit Agency Earns 
One Hundredth Million," published in 
the Washington Star of August 25, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Farm Cbcdit Agency Earns One Honoreoth 
Million 

A Federal Government activity that has 
been a consistent money maker lor 16 years 
paid another million Into the United States 
Treasury today. 

When a check for $1,000,000 was handed 
to Treasury Secretary Snyder by Gov. I. W. 
Duggan, of the Farm Credit Administration, 
It raised to $100,000,000 the sum the Fed¬ 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation, a subsidi¬ 
ary, has earned in dividends since it was 
set up in 1934 to meet a need lor farm- 
mortgage credit. 

The Government earlier had been repaid 
for Its original $200,000,000 investment in 
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the project, which was created as a depres* 
Sion aid. 

The money was turned over to the Treas¬ 
ury at the White Hotise, and President Tru¬ 
man Issued a statement saying that the FCA 
has always been self-supporting and will 
probably be able to pay off $30,000,000 more 
in dividends. 


Thought Control: United States Style 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesdayt September 5, 1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Thought Control: United 
States Style," by Dr. Alonzo P. Myers, 
chairman of the department of higher 
education at New York University. This 
article deals with certain organizations 
and pressure groups seeking to force 
boards of education to establish little 
gestapos within each school system, the 
members of which must spy and report 
on their colleagues. They adopt the 
principle of indictment by association 
and cause much confusion among the 
teaching profession in our American 
schools. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Thought Control: Uniteo States Style 
(By Alonzo P, Myers) 

Today, fear of Russia, or of communism, 
dominates our national life. "Stop Russia" 
comes very close to being our national pol¬ 
icy. Negative policies and negative actions 
possess greater vitality and popular appeal 
today than do positive actions and policies. 
It almost appears to be true today that no¬ 
body is interested In strengthening or pre¬ 
serving our traditional democratic liberties. 
It is feared that to preserve them will leave 
us vulnerable to further Communist infil¬ 
tration 

We are engaged In a futile effort to defend 
democracy by abandoning Its principles. 
This attitude Indicates a shocking lack of 
faith in the efficacy and strength of demo¬ 
cratic processes. It suggests a fear that if 
the American people were given all the facts 
and the right of free choice they might 
choose Communist totalitarianism in pref¬ 
erence to our great democratic liberties and 
traditions. 

We used to ridicule "thought control" in 
Japan. Yet the Japanese were only doing 
then what we are doing now, trying to pro¬ 
tect their system against dangerous thoughts 
infiltrating into the minds of their people. 
The Japanese had an understandable reason 
fbr doing this, Just as have the dictators In 
the Kremlin today. They did not dare per¬ 
mit their people to become informed about 
our great democratic freedoms, our living 
standards, and our system of private enter¬ 
prise. We In America today, with no such 
justification, can think of no better way of 
protecting our system than that of aping the 
totalitarian practices of oiu: adversaries. 

We first castigated Hitlerian Germany, and 
then Communist Russia, for the ridiculous 
practice of condemnation by association^ 
We ridicule Russia for not permitting her 
people to associate freely with American 
citizens In Russia. Just how safe la it foi(, 


non-Communlsts to associate with Commu¬ 
nists in America today? We are up to our 
ears in this business of thought control and 
condemnation by association here In America 
right now. 

We condemn the Russians for their re¬ 
fusal to permit free cultural interchange 
with the democracies. If there is anything 
certain, It is that an essential condition 
for a secure and lasting peace must be the 
resumption of the free fiow of goods, services, 
people, and Ideas throughout the world. 
Suppose the Russians were to take us up on 
that proposition. Specifically, suppose the 
Russians should suggest the exchange of 
teachers between their colleges and ours, and 
suppose they should suggest that 100,000 
Russian youth should come to America to 
study in our colleges and universities In ex¬ 
change with 100.000 of our students who 
would study in Russian colleges and uni¬ 
versities. 

Nothing that could be done at this time 
would hold greater promise for long-time 
peaceful relations between the United States 
and Russia. Is that not what we want? 
But what would we do if the Russians were 
to make that offer? How safe would It be 
for an American boy or girl to become one 
of the participants in such a program? How 
safe would it he for an American teacher to 
participate? Would we permit the Russian 
professor, who unquestionably would be a 
Communist, to teach in one of our State 
universities? Are we. In fact, any more ready 
to lift the Iron curtain than are the Russians? 

It Is in this setting that academic freedom 
is making Its feeble struggle for survival In 
our American schools and colleges. Its pros¬ 
pects do not appear to be too good Teach¬ 
ers are being discharged because they hold, 
or are alleged to hold, unpopular political 
and economic views. A number of the 
States appear to be engaged in competition 
with each other to see which can devise the 
most obnoxious and repressive kind of spe¬ 
cial loyalty oath for teachers. 

XI 

Perhaps the most vicious and dangerous 
legislation ever enacted against the teaching 
profession Is the Pelnberg law, introduced 
In the New York Legislature about 2 years 
ago by a legislative lieutenant of Governor 
Dewey and rushed through to passage In the 
closing days of the legislative session with¬ 
out an opportunity for the educational forces 
of the State to appear In opposition to it 

It forces boards of education to establish 
little gestapos within each school system, 
the members of which must spy and report 
on their colleagues. It frankly adopts the 
principle of Indictment by association, one 
of the moat vicious of all totalitarian 
practices. 

The Texas Legislature at the last session 
enacted legislation requiring that staff mem¬ 
bers In all State-supported colleges and uni¬ 
versities take a particularly objectionable 
kind of special loyalty oath in which they 
must swear that they are not Communists, 
never have been Communists, and are not 
and have not been members of any organ¬ 
ization that has been declared to be subver¬ 
sive. It is freely predicted in Texas that 
presently all public-school teachers also will 
be required to take this loyalty oath. 

Such legislation accomplishes no good pur¬ 
pose. It undermines confidence in public 
education and in teachers. It singles out 
teaching as a profession and says in effect 
that the teaching profession Is subversive 
and Is not to be trusted. It uncovers no 
Communists. It intimidates and terrorizes 
honest teachers. It causes independent and 
courageous young people to avoid teaching 
as a career. Perhaps these are the things 
such legislation alms to do. 

Businessmen and other responsible com¬ 
munity leaders are being propagandized to 
the effect that there Is a great Bed mexxace 


in the schools. Students and student or¬ 
ganizations are being subjected to inquisi¬ 
torial Investigation designed to suppress 
liberal thought and to enforce unquestion¬ 
ing conformity. Increasingly, colleges are 
building up permanent dossiers on students 
which go far beyond official needs. Students 
are afraid to jolm respectable organizations 
such as international relations clubs for fear 
that at a later date the organization may be 
labeled as subversive. In school and college 
classrooms today there are just too many 
things we don't dare talk about and too 
many questions that it is inappropriate for 
our students to aak. 

nx 

In Springfield, Mo., I sat beside a banker 
at a luncheon. There were many teachers 
there. I observed that the banker was well 
acquainted with many of them; he appeared 
to like them, and they him. Toward the 
end of the luncheon, after the banker and I 
had discussed a good many subjects, he said 
to me: "I am troubled about something that 
I am sure you know much more about than I 
do. Just how much communism is there 
among members of the teaching profession?" 

I thought about that question for awhile 
before making a reply. I realized that it was 
a serious question asked by an honest man. 
Finally I said: "I think communism Is Just 
about as common among teachers as em- 
bez:^lement is among bankers.” 

The banker thought about that for a bit 
and said- 'T suppose you’re right." He ad¬ 
mitted that he was being propagandized with 
printed material to the effect that there Is a 
great Communist menace in the schools. 

I asked the banker about teachers that 
both he and I knew who were employed In 
the local public schools and In the State 
college located In Springfield. In each cane 
he assured me of what I already knew, that 
these teachers could by no stretch of the 
Imagination be considered Reds. He said he 
was not worried about the Springfield teach¬ 
ers, he knew they were all right. It was 
teachers elsewhere In the United States that 
he was worried about. I assured him that 
the teachers he knew were no different In 
their economic, political, and social views 
from the vast majority of teachers all over 
this country. 

I told him that there are some Communists 
In the teaching profession, but only a small 
number, probably a smaller number than In 
almost any other profession or occupation. 
On the basis of his experience with Spring- 
field teachers, he agreed that this must al¬ 
most surely be true. We then discussed 
embezzlement among bankers, how rare It 
is, how unfair It would be to the banking 
profession, and how destructive of public 
confidence It would be if there were to be a 
persistent propaganda campaign designed to 
convince the public that hankers are em¬ 
bezzlers. 

Our teaching profession has permitted it¬ 
self to be placed on the defensive In this 
matter of defending itself against unjust at¬ 
tack, primarily because most of us are so 
timid, and because om: profession is not 
strongly enough organized to combat such 
attacks. There Is evidence that even a 
reasonable amount of intestinal fortitude 
coupled with effective organization could 
help greatly. 

A few years ago a professional speech 
maker, apparently In order to compensate 
for a declining popularity, began making the 
most violent attacks against the teaching 
profession In his speeches. In an address 
before a convention of hardware dealers in 
Toledo, Ohio, he was particularly bitter In 
his attack, referring to teachers as Reds and 
loafers. 

Dr. Bowsher, superintendent of schools in 
Toledo, Initiated correspondence with the 
speaker, asking for his evidence. Unable 
to get any satisfactory reply, Dr. Bowsher re- 
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felted the matter to the National Education 
AasoGlatlon’B CommlBston for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education, of which 
I was then chairman. 

Df. Donald DuSbane, then executive sec¬ 
retary of the Commission, tried to make an 
appointment with the lecturer. The lecturer 
replied that he was too busy with his lec¬ 
tures to see Dr. DuSbane. Repeated efforts 
brought the same response. Finally we de¬ 
cided on another approach to the problem. 
In an address before the Oklahoma Educa¬ 
tion Association I reported on the gentle¬ 
man's activities, recounted Dr. DuBhane’s 
ABUCcesBful efforts to secure a conference 
with him, and said that I thought the lec¬ 
turer was too busy with hla speech making, 
and that something should be done about It. 

Teacher members on the committee of a 
civic lecture series In Tulsa persuaded the 
committee to Inform the lecturer’s booking 
agency that the lecturer would not be re¬ 
engaged In Tulsa until he was at least willing 
to confer with olflclal representatives of the 
organized teaching profession regarding his 
reckless attacks upon teachers. 

Presently. Arthur Garfield Hays, the civil 
liberties lawyer, Informed me that he had 
been retained by the lecturer and the speak¬ 
ers’ bureau to bring suit against mo and 
against the Commission. Mr. Hays was good 
enough to invito me to give him our side 
of the controversy. 1 did, with the result 
that he evidently advised his clients agulnat 
bringing suit. Soon we had a communica¬ 
tion from the lecturer stating that he was 
willing to discontinue his attacks on teach¬ 
ers and asking that we Inform the teaching 
profession that he was discontinuing these 
attacks, ’This we were happy to do. 

The teaching profession must give posi¬ 
tive indication of a determination to pre¬ 
serve academic freedom. Further, we must 
recognize that the teaching profession alone 
cannot preserve academic freedom. There 
can be no greater degree of academic free¬ 
dom than public opinion will support. We 
must recognize that academic freedom can¬ 
not stand alone, and that destruction of 
civil liberties Inevitably means destruction 
of academic freedom. Academic freedom Is 
merely freedom of speech operating In the 
classroom. It is part of the same piece as 
freedom of the press, freedom of radio, free¬ 
dom in the pulpit. We must make common 
cause with those who would preserve civil 
liberty In all Its applications, and we must 
Invite them to make common cause with us. 

IV 

Fundamentally, it is the task of the teach¬ 
ing profession to make it clear to the Amer¬ 
ican people that safety lies, not In repression 
and suppression, but In enlightenment and 
education. I am confident that this can be 
done. But to do it we must approach the 
task with clean hands. We must be clear as 
to what It is we stand for, and we must have 
nothing up our sleeves We must not de¬ 
mand the right to Indoctrinate for com¬ 
munism, nor for any other lem, under the 
cloak of academic freedom. 

We. the organized teaching profession, 
must be prepared to expose and discredit all 
such attempts. Unless the teaching profes¬ 
sion has the courage and the forthrightness 
to expose and discredit those few subversive 
memtaerB of our profession who would per¬ 
vert academic freedom in order to propa¬ 
gandize for totalitarianism, the task will be 
handled by those who would destroy all lib¬ 
eralism and all academic freedom. 

On one particular Issue directly affecting 
academic freedom I am convinced that we 
must take a positive stand. There is a 
growing tendency to dismiss teachers on the 
allegation that they are membera of sub¬ 
versive groups or that they associate with 
peraons who are memberB of subversive 
groups. We should insist that no person 
should be fired for what he thinks or Is 


alleged to think. If he Is to be dismissed 
It should be for what he does or fails to do. 
Admittedly it is more difficult to prove overt 
acts than it is to accumulate evidence in 
support of dangerous thoughts. But the 
threats to civil liberties and to academic 
freedom In the policy of Indictment by as¬ 
sociation and Of dismissing people because of 
what they believe or are alleged to believe, 
are so great that we must take a strong 
stand at that point. 

There la a growing tendency to restrict 
the freedom of students as well as that of 
teachers. Wo seem to be moving in the di¬ 
rection of requiring young men and women 
to pass a loyalty examination as one of the 
requirements for admission to college. Un¬ 
less wo have completely lost faith In the 
strength and validity of our great demo¬ 
cratic principles and traditions, we need 
not fear the effects of having a few young 
people on our campures who have decided 
that communism looks more attractive to 
them than does our American brand of de¬ 
mocracy and private enterprise. I would 
say that such young people particularly need 
the benefits of a good college education. 

Recently. In New York City, the superin¬ 
tendent of schools suspended eight public- 
school teachers, charging them with being 
Communists. Certain student organizations 
in one of the municipal colleges requested 
permission to have one of these suspended 
teachers present his side of the matter at 
a meeting on the campus. A faculty com¬ 
mittee denied the request. The board of 
presidents of the four municipal colleges sup¬ 
ported the faculty committee’s action. 

This la symptomatic of what is happen¬ 
ing all over the country. We have become 
so Jittery over tbe Communist menace that 
we are afraid to have our students listen to 
anybody who has not been tested for com¬ 
plete orthodoxy. We seen, to have lost faith 
in the ability of American college students 
to think for themselves, to distinguish be¬ 
tween true and false, and to detect a phony 
when they see and hear one In action, 

V 

I do not advocate hiring Communist 
teachers. I would not knowingly hire one. 
But neither would 1 become unduly alarmed 
over the presence of a Communist teacher 
on a college campus. I think If he behaved 
the way a communist is supposed to behave 
he would be spotted as a propagandist and 
as an intellectually dishonest person by the 
students whom he sought to indoctrinate. 

I have enough confidence in the great 
body of Intellectually honest college teach¬ 
ers to have no fear that the lone Communist 
would capture the minds of the students in 
spite of their efforts. Any possible damage 
that a Communist teacher could do is small 
indeed as compared to the damage that al¬ 
ready has been done by the witch hunters 
who have succeeded in Intimidating and de¬ 
moralizing college teachers and administra¬ 
tors to such an extent that, unless we get 
over our hysteria, perhaps It will be true 
that one Ciommunlst might be more effec¬ 
tive than a hundred scared rabbits mas¬ 
querading as teachers. 


Back to CoDefe» United States Stylo 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN TBE HOUSE OF BEFRESENTAHVES 
Friday, August 10, 1951 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, All over 
America, miUlona of youngsters are 
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going back to school. In larger numbers 
than anywhere else In the world, many 
of them are enrolling at the Nation’s 
colleges. Poor or rich, there are few 
boys and girls In our country who can¬ 
not afford to attend a college somewhere. 
For those of special talent, opportum- 
ties virtually unlimited beckon encour- 
agement. 

This Is no new phenomenon, but the 
freedom which the colleges display in 
these times of international tension 
merits more than passing notice. At 
Long Island University, for example, a 
course will consider the effects of the 
Russian Revolution on the people of Asia. 
Another will analyze the history of the 
Soviet power in Europe and present It in 
Objective relationship to the rest of the 
world. Nowhere are there restraints 
upon what may be taught In this land- 
only In the Western World can this be 
said. The Communists who prate so 
loud and long of human freedom do not 
permit it to be discussed or studied. 

When Joe Stalin can say of his coun¬ 
try that It welcomes American profes¬ 
sors to choose and discuss any topic of 
their own choosing, he will be able to 
talk to us as a champion of free honest 
education. Until then, he belongs with 
the bigots. 


Before Congreii Adjourns 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OF NEW TOOK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Friday, August 10,1951 

Mr. GAMBLE. Under leave granted 
by the House. I present for insertion in 
the Congressional Recoru an editorial 
which appeared in the Daily Times, of 
Mamaroneck. N. Y., entitled “Before 
Congress Adjourns” : 

Bxfoxz Conoress Adjourns 

If the Senate can catch up with the bills 
already passed by the House of Representa¬ 
tives, while Members cf the latter take a 
a-week vacation, and U Membera of both 
Houses buckle down to the Job Instead of 
Junketing around the wtrld, there is a pos¬ 
sibility Congress may adjourn around the 
first of October. In such event, they might 
not be called back Into session before the 
regularly scheduled meeting time in 
January. 

We have an Idea ihe adjournment might 
be in the public Interest. After all, the 
people can digest only so many new laws 
at a time. And since a large proportion of 
these laws affect the earnings of individuals. 
It might be wise to allow the sheep to graze 
quietly and fatten up before they are called 
up again at shearing time. 

But before Congress can adjourn, there 
mufit be specific legislation passed At the 
present time, for example, only 1 of 13 
regular appropriation bills has been signed 
by President Truman and a large share of 
our Government Is ruzualng on a series of 
■topgap appropriations. 

The record shows that as of the start of 
this week the Eighty-second Congress has 
enacted into law only one-third tbe legisla¬ 
tion passed by the Eightieth, which Mr. 
Truman characterized In his 1948 campaign 
as the “Do-nothing Congress.** 
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In the list of “must" legislation faced by 
Congress, it Is significant that a large pro¬ 
portion of the bill;; pledged in both 1948 
and 1950 by the administration are missing. 
The Truman pledge included enactment of 
the Pair Deal clvll-rlghts bills, repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley labor reform law, a compulsory 
health insurance program, and the Brannan 
farm subsidies. None of tt ese can be found 
on the “must’* list of today. 

Also missing is the proposal by President 
Truman at the time of signing for revision 
of the control laws, statutes on which he 
found himself deserted even by his own 
Senate leader as well as many others of his 
own party. Neither is universal military 
training on the calendar of requisite legisla¬ 
tion, The framework for UMT has been 
legislated but necessary laws for implemen¬ 
tation are still lacking. 

The "big three” on the “must" list, which 
may be about all of the major legislation 
which can be anticipated before October 
adjournment, are: (1) appropriation bills; 
(2) foreign aid; and (3) the 1951 tax bill. 

Even with prompt passage of these three 
groups of bills, the Eighty-second’s record 
will still be far behind that of the Eightieth. 
It was on his excoriation of the latter that 
Mr. Truman rode back into the White House. 
It may be he plans a similar campaign next 
year on the record of the Eighty-second. 

But how is he going to get around the 
fact that while the Eightieth was Republi¬ 
can, the Eighty-second is strongly Demo¬ 
cratic? 


California State Admitiion Anniversary, 
September 8,1951 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent and authority here¬ 
tofore granted me, I am pleased to call 
to the attention of yourself and my other 
distinguished colleagues the fact that 
California’s one hundred and first birth¬ 
day will be fittingly observed in the 
city of Oakland, Calif., on September 8, 
1951. When this memorable occasion, 
known as Admission Day. comes around 
in my native State, It Is historical that 
the appropriate observation of Califor¬ 
nia's birthday is more particularly noted 
and emphasized and observed by the Na¬ 
tive Sons and Daughters of the Golden 
West. These two organizations, devoted 
to high Ideals, including the preserva¬ 
tion of the history of California, have 
rendered great and enduring service to 
the preservation of historical landmarks 
and events in this far western outpost of 
our great Nation. 

I have always been proud that my own 
parents were very early settlers in the 
Golden State and that I, therefore, am 
a native son thereof. 

Native sons and native daughters of 
California from every corner of this 
Golden State will participate in the one 
hundred and first birthday observation 
in Oakland. Other streamline events 
are also planned to make California’s 
1951 State celebration a notable one. 

A word about the metropolitan city of 
Oakland in the early days is related in 


the magazine. Grizzly Bear, and I am 
pleased to relate it here from that maga¬ 
zine as I am sure it will be of certain in¬ 
terest to all who read It. 

The relative and strategic importance 
of the State of California in these latter 
days is indicated by the fact that up to 
July 1,1951, more than 13 percent of all 
the prime contracts awarded the prime 
contractors of our Nation In connection 
with the current program of national de¬ 
fense and security have been awarded to 
producers, manufacturers, and contrac¬ 
tors in appropriate plants In the indus¬ 
trial manufacturing world within the 
border of the State of California. 

The quotations from the History of 
California by the noted western histo¬ 
rian, H. H. Bancroft, follow; 

H. H. Bancroft, History of California, vol¬ 
ume VI, page 476, states: "In 1850-53 the 
greater portion of the Peralta grant, from 
Point Isabel to San Leandro Bay, was bought 
by different speculators, yet not until the 
most desirable section of Oakland had been 
occupied by squatters, who were mainly in¬ 
strumental In giving a start to the place and 
procuring town and city charters. The rush 
of the squatters, which in 1850 set in for 
Oakland, was headed by the lawyers A. J. 
Moon and Horace W. Carpentler, and E. 
Adams." 

A. J. Moon laid out the town of Oakland, 
so named from the many oak trees which 
grew In the open plain bordering the bay. 
The city was Incorporated in 1852. 

Carpentler was elected the first mayor of 
the city. The original site of the city was 
located on one side of the San Antonio slough 
while on the opposite side were two small 
settlements Clinton, among whose first set¬ 
tlors was Moses Chase, then there was the 
small settlement of San Antonio These 
places constituted the town of Brooklyn in 
1856 In 1870 Brooklyn was Incorporated 
with the city of Oakland. 

Bancroft, volume VI, page 476: "In early 
times large numbers of wild cattle roamed 
here, uhleh led to the establishment of tan¬ 
neries and regular slaughter yards for the 
San Francisco market. An occasional steam¬ 
boat service was soon replaced by a ferry, 
the Hector, followed by the E. Corning, of 
the Contra Costa Perry Co. The first public 
school was organized In 1853, at the corner 
of Market and Seventh Streets, about the 
same time that H. Durant opened the Oak¬ 
land College School preparatory to the Col¬ 
lege of California, which was Incorporated In 
18-B and organized In 1860, to merge helore 
the end of the decade Into the University of 
California " Oakland continued to grow; its 
water front was developing, which gave im¬ 
petus to its steady growth. 

The first train over the newly completed 
railroad across the country arrived In Oak¬ 
land on November 8. 1869. 

By 1870 states Bancroft’s History of Cali¬ 
fornia. volume VI. page 477: "By 1870 the 
population had risen to 10,500. strong enough 
to begin the struggle In earnest for the 
county seat, which was won In 1874, by 1880 
the census showed more than 34,500 inhabi¬ 
tants, including Brooklyn, with all Its appur¬ 
tenances of a well regulated city, and with 
certain harbor advantages, procured by deep¬ 
ening the outlet of San Antonio Creek 
through the mud fiats. 

“Brooklyn which In 1872 .was annexed to 
Oakland, as Its east suburb' was a landing 
place in 1840 for lumber cutters In the red¬ 
woods 5 miles Inward. The dwelling of the 
Peralta brothers stood nearby, and a French¬ 
man kept a dairy about Clinton Point for a 
time.” 

According to Hlstortc Spots In California 
Counties of the Coast Range by Mildred 
Brooke Hoover: "Lake Merritt, containing 160 


acres of water, is unique In that It Is a wild¬ 
fowl sanctuary in the midst of a populous 
city. It was named in honor of Samuel B. 
Merritt, a graduate from the medical depart¬ 
ment of Bowdoln college, who died In 1890. 
Dr. Merritt served as councilman and was 
chosen mayor In 1868. He furthered many 
projects favorable to the development of the 
young city,’’ 

Many well-known personages in early Cali¬ 
fornia days lived In Oakland; among them 
being Ina Coolbrith, later California poet 
laureate, and Oakland’s first librarian; Bret 
Harte, Joaquin Miller, and Jack London. 

The port of Oakland developed from Its 
early days Into a waterfront covering many 
miles. The first airplane flight from the 
United States to the Hawaiian Islands started 
from the Oakland airport June 28,1927, when 
Lts. Lester J. Maitland and Albert P. Hagen- 
berger, took off; this was one of Oakland’s 
historic events. 

Oakland, which Is named for the sturdy 
California oak tree, grew from the days of 
the gold rush to be one of the largest cities 
in California. 


Anything: To Win 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10. 1951 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker. I re¬ 
quested and received permission of the 
House to insert in the Congressional 
Record an editorial which appeared In 
the Daily Times, published in Mamaro- 
ncck, N. Y., entitled “Anything To Win.” 

I wish also to insert an interview which 
I gave to newspapers in Westchester 
County at the time of the disclosure of 
the tragic situation at West Point. 

(Prom the Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Daily Times] 
Anything To Win 

The revelations subsequent to the West 
Point announcement that 90 cadets would 
be d’smlssed for cheating on examinations 
now make it evident that Representative 
Ralph A. Gamble, of Larchmont, put his fin¬ 
ger squarely on the spot where the disease 
germinated—the recruitment of football 
stars by the Academy’s athletic committee. 

Earlier this week Congressman Gamble, a 
one-time Piinccton truck star himself, who 
has officiated at West Point athletic meets, 
pointed to the policy which began at the 
Point before World War n when Army's foot¬ 
ball team first started to put together long 
victory strings 

Under this procedure, the athletic com¬ 
mittee. through alumni and scouts, located 
promising high-school material or even 
stars In colleges. 

Requests were then made of Congressmen 
In such districts by the West Point Academic 
Board that the youths In question be ap¬ 
pointed to the Academy. 

Recent revelations, Including frank ad¬ 
missions from Army Coach Earl Blaik, show 
that such applicants were carefully tutored 
In order to pass entrance examinations. 
Once entered, they were assigned to the foot¬ 
ball training table, and It was there, it now 
appears, the cheating formula was evolved. 
Gradually, this spread to roommates and 
close friends of members of the football 
squad. ’ 

That Is a capsule history of the develop¬ 
ments over recent years. The genesis of the 
scandal was obviously in the desire to win 
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regardless of what methods were used. And 
this spirit was not confined wholly to the 
cadets. When Oen. Robert L. Stohelbetger 
reorganised Army football with the hiring 
of Coach Blaik he flatly stated: 

“It is important in these times that people 
should think of West Point as a place that 
can win." 

We have no argument with that philoso¬ 
phy provided General Eichelberger inserts 
the word “honorably." For It is much better 
to lose honestly than to win dishuiiestly. 
That Is what we are now finding out. but 
only after shame and dlsg^race have been 
brought upon 90 cadets and their families. 

There is the tragedy of it all—we have 
learned tha^ the policy of anything to win 
can have disastrous effects on the spirit of 
our youths and can prove saddening to a 
nation which Is based upon the principle of 
lair play. 

Gamble Bees Athletic Taint in West Point 
Cadet Ouster 

White Plains. N. Y.—West Point's present 
difficulties stemming from dismissal of 90 
cadets for cheating on examinations—in the 
opinion of Representative Ralph A. Gamble. 
of Larchmont—may be traceable to the World 
War 11 law by which Congress gave the aca> 
dcmic board authority to fill vacancies in the 
Military Academy. 

"In many cases, according to the grape¬ 
vine," said Congressman Gambz.e today, 
"these vacancies have been ffilled with ap¬ 
pointments of young men recommended to 
the board by the athletic committee at West 
Point. And many of these recom:aendation8 
were of star athletles in high schools and 
colleges." 

Representative Gamble, a former track¬ 
man at Princeton who has officiated in track 
and field meets in Madison Square Garden 
and at West Point, explained that the law 
was passed to keep the Military Academy at 
full personnel strength ot 2,620 cadets. The 
law gave authority to the board to fill 
vacancies, including those where cadets had 
been dropped for failure to keep up with 
classes or for other reasons. 

BOLONS name applicants 

"Each Congressman has the privilege of 
naming one applicant each year to West 
Point," said Mr. Gamble. "They may be 
selected by competitive examination, as I do 
in my Westchester district, or by certifica¬ 
tion based on hlgh-school credits or alter 
the applicant’s having spent 1 year In col¬ 
lege. 

“Each Congressman has the privilege of 
naming a principal and three alternates. 
Now, it may be that there is a vacancy at 
West Point. Some cadet has failed, or for 
some other reason has had to drop out. Ac¬ 
cordingly. the academic board may go to 
some Congressman, point out that there Is 
in his district an outstanding athlete recom¬ 
mended by the West Point Athletic Commit¬ 
tee, and ask that the Congressman list this 
athlete as an alternate. Then the acadamlc 
board can name him to the vacancy." 


Address by Hon. Dennis ChiTeE, of New 
Mexico, to the People of Texas 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

OP NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 6, 1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous conseni- to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Rxcoao an address 
I delivered before the American QI 
Forum of 'Pexas. at Austin. Tex., on 
August 25, last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

My good friend and fellow American, Dr. 
Garcia, delegates t * the OI Forum of Texas, 
and friends, viva Texas. 

We shall start from there. 

Texas of the glorious past and of the more 
glorious future. Texas, of Indian lore and 
life—^flrst selESd in 1536 by Cabeza de Vaca 
and actually discovered by Pineda in 1539. 
Texas originally settled in part by the 
Spaniards of the sixteenth century. Texas, 
later explored by that brave Frenchman, 
La Salle, some 100 years after the Spaniards 
first saw Texas. IncldentaUy, La Salle died 
in Texas and his remains are in Texas soil. 
Texas, the beneficiary of the philosophy of 
government of Benjamin Franklin, George 
Washington. John Adams, and Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson. 

Texas, whlcn through the fortunes of the 
god of nations had to take Its part in trying 
to obtain the freedom and the liberties which 
the followers and descendants of the peoples 
of the Thirteen Colonies made. Texas, who 
through the efforts of Moses Austin, Sam 
Houston, Stephen Austin, and Lorenzo de 
Zavala, and many others tried to work with 
the free peoples of Mexico for life, Uberty, 
and pursuit of happiness, but because of 
the greed of the dictators of the moment 
in the Hepubllc of Mexico, Texans could not 
succeed, and had to take up arms and fight 
for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
[Alamo J 

Texas—the empire—large enough to be a 
country within a country, with Its wonderful 
progress In a few short years, its beautiful 
cities, its farms, its forests. Its mines, its 
ranches. But more than all—a State of 
grand people who believe in life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Texas, populated by Americans and when I 
say Americans. I mean Just that. 

As you boys know, it was this Idea of fight¬ 
ing for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness which gave birth In the original 13 
colonies to the Declaration of Independence. 
The Declaration of Independence—to the 
moment the greatest expression of freedom 
ever voiced. As a result of that Declaration 
of Independence, the forefathers of America 
built a government based upon a constitu¬ 
tion, or the law of the land. 

The Constitution of the United States de¬ 
fines an American citizen. There is not one 
word in the Constitution which says that In 
order to be an American citizen and be the 
beneficiary of this Constitution, you have to 
be of any particular race, of any particular 
religion, of any one chain of ancestry or 
background. 

Now, Dr. Garcia and your associates have 
done a grand Job, you and the people who 
have helped you in forming this organization, 
whose purposes are so noble, deserve the 
gratitude not only of the people whom you 
are trying to help, but also that of all liberal 
and progressive people who know that the 
cause of democracy and freedom can only be 
served by according rights, social, and eco¬ 
nomic advancement among all people, with¬ 
out regard to race, color, national origin or 
religion. 

When I see this assemblage, I think back 
to my youth, when peonage, low wages, pov¬ 
erty, illiteracy, disease, and political bossism 
prevailed in New Mexico. We have not quite 
overcome our problems there but the enthu¬ 
siasm which you and this young group of 
GI’s are showing here today brings to mind 
how a few of us felt some 40 years ago in 
New Mexico when we set out to change what 
existed there then, and which to a great 
extent we have succeeded in doing. 
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What Dr. Garcia, the delegates to this con¬ 
vention, our good friends. Ous Garcia In 
San Antonio, Bill Maldonado of the American 
Federation of Labor, George Garza, Judge 
Canales, R. A Cortez, and countless others 
have done has been the work of heroes. 
Texas and the Spanish-speaking people your 
great State and our country owe you and the 
countless others a debt of gratitude In 
your youth, enthusiasm, vision, and guts, I 
see a future for our people in Texas 

May I pause for a moment to pay special 
compliment to Dr. George Sanchez of the 
University of Texas. He has for years, cham¬ 
pioned the poor and the downtrodden. A 
tower of strength, unmindful of his own 
welfare. Dr. Sanchez has led the way pa¬ 
tiently and tirelessly for many years. I am 
happy and proud to call him a friend, and 
to be a coworker with him In the cause. 

Texas is blessed with natural resources 
exceeded by no other State. It is blessed 
with a further resource in Its tremendous 
manpower potential, but If 20 percent of the 
manpower Is poor, Illiterate, diseased, badly 
housed, burdened with crime and delin¬ 
quency. how can the remaining 80 percent 
ever hope to progress and not be concerned? 

I need not dwell on the problems which 
grow out of the poverty of our people I 
think I need only say that the prejudices 
and discriminations which arise out of these 
conditions are not the exclusive properties 
of our Spanish-speaking people. They are 
attributes of the poor white tenants In the 
southern regions of the United States They 
are certainly chracterlstlc of the Negroes of 
our country The slums of New York, Balti¬ 
more, Philadelphia and Chicago have their 
same problems 

The problem is one which primarily, you 
yourselves should face, but It affects all 
segments of the population ns well. The 
cotton grower, the citrus fruit grower, the 
industrialists and other business concerns In 
Texas may hold some citizens in disdain, but 
crime and disease respect no boundary. 
Polio, diphtheria, tuberculosis, and whoop¬ 
ing cough spawned out of poverty do not 
hesitate to cross from the poor banos In 
San Antonio to the homes of the wealthy 
and the more secure. The problems must 
be faced by all. 

I fail to see how I can counsel you. I am 
sure that you know what you have to do, 
and I am equally confident that you are 
going to do It. Your presence here is evi¬ 
dence of that. These problems are a chal¬ 
lenge to the Anglos of Texas, because in the 
long run they probably will suffer the most. 
As long as a part of the people remain In a 
perpetual state of poverty Texas can never 
attain the position which she deserves be¬ 
cause of the vastness of Its territory and 
resources until all the people are raised from 
their present conditions of poverty and enjoy 
the benefits of their American heritage. 

I should be not advising but compliment¬ 
ing you. You have done a great Job in 
bringing the problems to light and in cor¬ 
recting them, in many Instances. 

I suggest that you encourage organiza¬ 
tions such as yours, the American GI Forum 
of Texas, the Lulacs, the Texas Pro-Human 
Relations Committee, the Pan-Araerlcnn Pro¬ 
gressive Association who are developing In 
Texas something which our people have never 
had before and that Is a community spirit. 
You have to help yourselves and after that 
you can seek and without question obtain 
the help of others, but it Is your primary 
responsibility. I am happy to note you have 
assumed that responsibility. 

With community service organizations In 
localities In which the Spanish-speaking 
population exists, you can obtain for the 
relatives of the six Texas heroes of Mexican 
descent who won the Congressional Medal 
of Honor In the Second World War, the 
rights, privileges and opportunities which, 
as loyal and patriotic American citizens, 
they deserve. 
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Many Texans of Spanish or Mexican de* 
ecent are suffering the agonies of the damned 
In Korea, fighting for freedom, democracy 
and against Communist aggression, yet, the 
most powerful argument of communism is 
food and future for the hungry and social 
Jxistlce for all men. A person who Is hungry 
and whose children are starving, ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, Ill-housed, must necessarily find the 
arguments of communism appealing on ac¬ 
count of their hunger and poverty. 1 am 
of the opinion we can never beat commu¬ 
nism with guns alone. Guns plus ideas will 
do the work. Thank goodness the Ideals and 
Ideas of democracy as envisioned by the 
founders of this country are sound and they 
must be applied all over the United States. 

Basic rights have been denied too long. 
The cause has been the greed and Ignorance 
and prejudice of ignorant people. Now Is 
the time to fight back. The very safety of 
our country and the security and peace of 
American families is at stake. 

I know that you good people are not here 
for the purpose of showing resentment, nor 
for the purpose of indicating anger or arro¬ 
gance or for getting even for so-called bad 
treatment at the hands of individuals carry¬ 
ing on as good citizens. The law will pre¬ 
vail, Texas will do what is right by its citi¬ 
zens and its people. I know of individuals 
who have a right to resent, and I do not 
blame you, but do not blame the whole State 
and millions of fine people for the work 
perpetrated by some individuals who 
through ignorance behave not like an Ameri¬ 
can but rather like an uncivilized person. 

Great progress has been made in Texas in 
the matter of human relations, in the mat¬ 
ter of good will and understanding. I con¬ 
gratulate the people of Texas. Through the 
efforts of your governors, through the efforts 
of your local officials, of your businessmen, 
civic groups, but mainly through the efforts 
of the University of Texas, Texas is putting 
democracy into effect. 

Carry on. Do your duty. Participate as 
citizens in all the endeavors of good citizen¬ 
ship. Express your opinion—not rancor or 
malice, always remember that while citizen¬ 
ship curries benefits, and that as citizens you 
are beneficiaries of all the laws and good 
that comes from those laws Remember 
also that citizenship carries with it an obli¬ 
gation and duty. Obey those laws. 

Here in Texas there are probably 1,500,000 
Americans of either Spanish or Mexican 
ancestry. I want you to listen to the words 
of wisdom expressed many years ago—some 
100 years ago by a German immigrant who 
went to the State of Wisconsin. His name 
was Carl Schurz. He became a great Ameri¬ 
can, a patriot, a hero, as a United States 
Senator from the State of Wisconsin, ad¬ 
dressing German immigrants in that State 
he told them, In effect: "You as Germans 
did not come to this country to put into 
effect the ideas of the Old World or your 
former home, but you came to this country 
to contribute in brains, in mental attitudes, 
physical work, what you could to carry 
out the philosophy of government of this 
country.” 

Proceeding from there, remember that you, 
as descendants of former Spanish or former 
Mexican ancestors, did not come to Texas to 
impose upon the people of this State what 
you may think is good In any other country. 
You are here to contribute with your spirit, 
with your help, with your brains, with your 
labor to carry on m American citizens and 
other help. 

Before closing, a word of appreciation for 
Archbishop Lucey and Bishop Qariga, of 
Corpus Christl, and the heads of other re¬ 
ligious bodies in Texas, who rendered noble 
service in seeking to ameliorate the condition 
of millions of people that deserve their never- 
ending thanks. When the question of Bra- 


ccros came before the Congress these holy 
men, and among them Archbishop Byrene, of 
Santa Fe, came to the defense of the native 
Spanish-American population which has 
been displaced as a result of the Illegal and 
discriminatory Introduction of wage-depress¬ 
ing Mexican nationals into our agricultural 
regions. 

My quarrel was not with the poor Mexican 
who wanted to help himself and his family, 
but with the greedy and selfish Saunters of 
the law who would like our Spanish-speak¬ 
ing American or Mexican-American people 
to remain In bondage and slavery ae long as 
they could make a larger profit than those 
who paid the farm worker fair salaries and 
afforded them decent American rtandards of 
living. 

We must Insist on the protection of de¬ 
cent wage standards, working conditions: if 
greed and avarice prevail against justice and 
human decency, then it is time that you 
should fight for your rights just as your 
forefathers and you fought to protect and 
preserve the very Institutions that guaran¬ 
tee us those rights. 

For political advancement I would advise 
you to take full advantage of your right of 
franchise. Support those candidates who 
will help you Irrespective of names, religion, 
ancestry—support them If they are good peo¬ 
ple. Ask for no special privileges, ask for 
no special rights—ask only that you be ac¬ 
corded that which you are entitled to, the 
rights, privileges, opportunities of American 
citizens, 

Urge your people to register, to find the 
necessary money to pay your poll tax, and be 
In position to express an opinion on the pri¬ 
mary or election date. 

I have been In the Congress of the United 
States for 20 years. I have sought to cham¬ 
pion and uphold every liberal cause which 
came before the Congress and the Senate 
during that time. I hope to continue serving 
my State and my people, not only in New 
Mexico but throughout the country in every 
way I can. I am willing to fight, I am willing 
to help, but I know that the future rests else¬ 
where. As far as you are concerned, the 
future is in your hands and In the State of 
Texas, you have to carry the ball—you will 
have to go ahead What remaining years the 
Lord grants me will be dedicated to the same 
cause, because I am with you. heart and 
soul in this struggle, for life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Again, viva Tejasf 

God bless you all, and good night. 


The Japanese Treaty and Point 4 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

OF I4£W MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 6, 1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject The Japanese Treaty and 
Point 4, delivered by me on September 1, 
1951, and broadcast over the facilities of 
the National Broadcasting Co. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Japanese and Point 4 

In 4 days delegates from the four corners 
of the world will meet with representatives 


of the Japanese people for the purpose of 
signing a treaty of peace. 

The treaty draft is the result of months 
of study and negotiations. There has been 
giving and taking by all parties. It Is a 
good treaty in moat respects, and it cer¬ 
tainly gives lie to the scurrilous charges of 
the Communists that our alms are Im¬ 
perialistic. It doesn't give the Japanese 
everything they ask for, but from all reports 
from Tokyo they are most anxious to sign. 
Unlike the Treaty of Versailles, this treaty 
can be described as no less than magnani¬ 
mous, benevolent, and humanitarian. 

The proposed treaty will asurredly be 
signed, despite delays and obstacles which 
the visit of the Soviet delegation headed by 
Gromyko presages. That Is the one sour 
note in connection with the San Francisco 
conference. Russia has decided at the last 
minute to send a delegation headed by 
Gromyko, the icy-faced, hatchet man of the 
Kremlin, whose tirades and harangues so 
often delay and obstructed otherwise peace¬ 
ful and harmonious sessions of the United 
Nations. We know what to expect from Mr. 
Gromyko. 

Further, well-known Communist official 
newspapers, such as Izvestla and Pravda, have 
attacked the treaty on the ground that it Is 
not acceptable to the Asiatics, that it makes 
an American colony out of Japan, and is a 
move to further American imperialism, 

8o we can expect Mr. Gromyko to show up 
at San Francisco with his usual parapher¬ 
nalia of parliamentary tricks, lies, and rant- 
ings. He doesn’t want a fair and Just treaty. 
He wants to use the occasion of the con¬ 
ference as a sounding board to disseminate 
Communist propaganda throughout the 
world 

I suspect that he will use as bait the stalled 
Korean cease-fire negotiations as a means to 
Introduce into the sessions of the conference 
the wholly irrelevant subjects of Formosa 
and the admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. 

But there Is one sure way of stopping Mr. 
Gromyko and his gang, and that is by beat¬ 
ing him at his own game. Let Mr, Gromyko 
know at the conference that although we 
cherish peace, we are prepared physically and 
spiritually to uphold our rights and defend 
our way of life, and that neither threats nor 
aggression can intimidate us. 

Let Mr Gromyko and his master in the 
Kremlin be shown at the conference that 
America is truly the arsenal of freedom, that 
this Nation is arming to the teeth, that we 
have the guns, the ships, and the planes 
ready If they move against us. 

Further, let Mr Gromyko and his master 
in the Kremlin know that we not only can 
beat them with guns but we can beat them 
with Ideas. Guns never decide Issues. Ideas 
do 

It is with Ideas that we must lick the 
Communists and at the San Francisco con¬ 
ference we must keep in mind the fact that 
communism flourishes best where there Is 
ignorance, poverty, and unrest. We must 
acknowledge* the fact that a large part of 
the world lives in such abject misery that 
the people can hardly be described as hu¬ 
man. But these people are human, they 
have souls, and the individuality of the 
most miserable of the lot should and must 
be respected. 

Communism has exploited the misery of 
these masses to further Its global expansion. 
In order to counteract and defeat commu¬ 
nism the free world must offer something 
better than communism. 

I contend that we have something better. 
We have the know-how to teach them to 
help themselves. While helping themselves 
they can also enjoy that precious commodity 
known as freedom. Communism can never 
offer as much. 
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The signing of the treaty la moat Impor¬ 
tant. The Japanese people must Join the 
family of free nations. But if vtre are to 
achieve the goal of world peace, that treaty 
must he strengthened by actions on our 
part to ralae the standard of living of the 
unfortunate and backward peoples of the 
world. We are doing Just this In our point 
4 program. The program Is not a vast and 
gigantic world WPA project. It Is a pro¬ 
gram of humanltarianlsm and brotherly love 
by which our materials and our know-how 
are placed at the disposal of backward peo¬ 
ples. and through them they are being 
taught to help themselves, to improve their 
lot and thus make it possible for them to 
become the good neighbors we want them 
to be. » 

Our system, which Messrs. Stalin and 
Gromyko call imperialistic, is not only fur¬ 
nishing arms to the free world, but it is 
furnishing the material and technical knowl¬ 
edge needed to restore It to economic and 
political self-sufficiency. 

We are In a life or death struggle with 
communism. It is ridiculous to hope that 
we can live In harmony with a nation whose 
government is based on godlessness, slavery, 
oppression, and aggression. The Commu¬ 
nists have never deviated from their goal of 
world domination. Their prophets, Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin, told the world what they 
intended to do and unless we act boldly, they 
are apt to reach their goal. 

Since the end of World War II without 
firing a shot. Stalin has become the lord and 
master of more territory and more peoples 
than any conqueror in the history of the 
world—Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania. Hungary, 
Albania, and Czechoslovakia have been gob¬ 
bled up, and their peoples willingly or not 
are behind the iron curtain and Its terror, 

Stalin’s puppet Mao is master of China and 
another puppet, the President of North 
Korea, Is responsible for the order to cross 
the thirty-eighth parallel more than a year 
ago and he Is the cause of the misery and 
suffering that resulted, Including our own 
80,000 casualties. 

It is time we told Mr. Stalin and his stooge, 
Gromyko, and the San Francisco Conference 
would be a good time to start, that We have 
adopted the rattlesnake slogan of South 
Carolina’s State flag “Don’t Tread on Me.” 
Force is the only argument that Communists 
understand. 

To the rest of the world and especially that 
part which lives in poverty and whose stand¬ 
ard of living needs Improvement, we extend 
the firm grasp of friendship and aid. We 
are doing this by the point 4 program and 
other forms of economic assistance. Point 
4 agreements have been negotiated with 
32 countries, including such Par Eastern 
Asiatic countries as India, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
and Indonesia. 

Communism holds promises of food and a 
better life, but promises are not enough when 
the world is fully aware that by any stand¬ 
ards the condition of the common man In 
Russia is that of the poorest man in any 
third rate country. The world also knows 
that the poor unfortunates behind the Iron 
curtain fall to enjoy life’s greatest treasure— 
freedom and respect for the individual. 

It is significant that the Western Hemis¬ 
phere, the inner citadel of freedom and de¬ 
mocracy, Is united in approving the signing 
of the Japanere Treaty. It is significant be¬ 
cause here the point 4 program is work¬ 
ing with tremendous success. Its guldeposts 
have been the programs initiated 10 years 
ago by the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

In this hemisphere 300.000,000 people are 
striving together to elevate their standard of 
living. Assistance comes from the strong; 
but with complete cooperation from the 
weak. Thus ti e nations of the New World 
have Improved their lot through the gener- 
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OUB hand of Uncle Sam and these mutual 
assistance programs. We live In peace In the 
Western Hemisphere. There is no iron cur¬ 
tain, and we would like the rest of the 
world to enjoy similar blessings. 

Every nation on the American Continent 
will sign the Japanese Treaty. This Is not 
because we have a gun pointed at our heads 
or because we have troops on our territory. 
We are signing because we are good neigh¬ 
bors and we shall continue to be good neigh¬ 
bors. 

The Japanese Treaty will be signed, but If 
It Is to be a success, It must be implemented 
by mutual-defense pacts. The accord en¬ 
tered Into by our Nation and the Philip¬ 
pines Is an example of what must be done, 
but, still further, and more important, the 
treaty must be strengthened by spiritual 
and economic forces. 

Our materials, our machine tools, and 
our technical know-how must be placed at 
the disposal of the unfortunate peoples of 
the East In order that they can help them¬ 
selves to achieve a better way of life. The 
point 4 program must be augmented. 

We will all enjoy the benefits of the peace 
that will derive from this. This Is what I 
mean by beating the Communists at their 
own game. Beating them with Ideas. We 
can and will beat them. 

Thank you. 


Rebuilding Strength in the Land 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 6, 1951 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address by Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan entitled “Rebuild¬ 
ing Strength in the Land,” delivered at 
the awards ceremony of Piedmont com¬ 
munities soil conservation contest, Spar¬ 
tanburg, S. C., Wednesday, September 
5, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Rebuilding Strength in the Land 

It Is a privilege to have the opportunity 
of being here with you today. You are cele¬ 
brating a mast Important event. You are 
making real progress In rebuilding strength 
In your laud. 

This occasion officially brings to a close 
2^2 years of Intensified effort directed toward 
the betterment of your soil—the lifeblood of 
your communities 

It is most Inspiring to sec such a large 
number of farmers receiving prizes for ac¬ 
complishments in soil conservation—prizes 
for both individual accomplishments and 
for group action. Nearly 1,500 farmers have 
participated from the six counties In the 
contest. That Is a highly impressive num¬ 
ber. I salute you each and every one for 
your Interest and effort In getting better soil 
conservation on your farms. 

Also, the 214 merchants, business firms, 
and Industries who contributed prizes for 
this contest are to be congratulated. I un¬ 
derstand that In total your prizes have a cash 
value of more than $25,000. You most cer¬ 
tainly have expressed your Interest In soil 
conservation in a dramatic manner. Your 
contributions have provided a potent in¬ 
centive for stimulating more soli and water 


conservation In these farming communities. 
You have vividly demonstrated your under¬ 
standing that productive soil is essential to 
general prosperity. 

I also want to congratulate the supervisors 
of the five soil-conservation districts who 
sponsored this Piedmont communities soil- 
conservation contest. You have put into ac¬ 
tion the program for greater service being 
recommended by the National Association 
and State Associations of Soil-Conservation 
Districts. You have demonstrated that such 
programs are effective when a majority of the 
people get behind them. 

I especially want to compliment Mr. J. A. 
Brldwell, chairman of the contest committee, 
for hie part In this affair. He gave willingly 
and freely of his time and energy in the 
community Interest to help make the con¬ 
test such a big success. Your effort—and the 
efforts of those who helped you. Mr. Brldwell, 
have redemonstrated that local leadership 
plays a key role in getting more conservation 
practices applied to the land, as It does In 
any other worth while agricultural under¬ 
taking. 

Today we are celebrating much more than 
the closing of this 2J/2-year contest. We are 
celebrating a new high point In the march of 
conservation progress. You have reached a 
new high In applying conservation farming 
to your land. Complete farm-soli and water- 
conservation programs are now In effect on 
about 760,000 acres of land operated by more 
than 6,000 farm families in these five districts. 

Since your Clstrlcts were organized, you 
have put more than 77,000 acres in soil- 
bulldlng grasses and legumes. You have 
started rotating crops on 27.000 acres. You 
have terraced nearly 20,000 acres. You are 
strip cropping 10.500 acres. You are farming 
37,000 acres on the contour. You have 
planted trees on 4,500 acres. And, you are 
practicing better woodland management on 
a much larger area. 

You have built farm ponds, waterways, and 
made plantings for wildlife. You have limed, 
fertilized, and planted cover crops. And 
you have applied many other soil-conserving 
practices. 

You should be proud—and I am sure you 
arc proud of your progress. But, I know 
you don't want It to stop with the closing 
of this contest. Never before has the need 
for conservation farming been so great—or 
BO urgent. Now, more than ever, we need 
renewed strength In the land. 

That’s what I want to talk over with you 
today. First, I want to say a few words 
about why we need new strength in the land. 
Then, we’ll talk about ways of getting it. 

Free men are In grave danger. The threat 
Is more serious than many want to admit. 
Millions of people in foreign lands have al¬ 
ready lost their freedom. Millions more 
are threatened—Including ourselves—be¬ 
cause communist aggression Is on the march. 
Our Nation has taken a firm stand to bring 
that aggression to a halt. 

Our mobilization program has created a 
new and sudden demand for greatly Increased 
quantities of agricultural commodities. Ag¬ 
riculture faces the Immediate cjiallenge of 
producing enough to supply the Nation’s 
growing military forces with food and cloth¬ 
ing, the growing defense Industries with raw 
materials, and a rapidly growing civilian 
population with food, clothing, and shelter. 

Farmers must produce enough to supply 
this demand, and enough more to carry at 
the same time a safe margin In strategic 
reserves. For example, we need to maintain 
a substantial reserve of cotton. 

On top of all this agriculture must produce 
enough to back up the Nation's foreign policy 
by continuing to share our abundance to 
the fullest possible extent under sound ar-' 
rangements with friendly countries in need 
of help. 
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The need for greater production is im¬ 
mediate. And It will be enduring. 

Military mobllleatlon, in itBclf, stimulates 
the rate of consumption of agricultural com¬ 
modities. Also, special military needs must 
be met. The Nation's huge Industrial ma¬ 
chine is leaning more and more on agricul¬ 
ture as a source of raw materials. As in¬ 
dustry further mobilises and expands, that 
demand will increase. 

Our population Is increasing at the most 
rapid rate In this century. The latest cen¬ 
sus report shows that we already number 
more than 154.000,000. We are growing at 
the rate of a little more than 2,000,000 per¬ 
sons a year, or about 6,000 every day. In 
another 10 years at this rate we will have 
20,000.000 more mouths to feed and backs 
to clothe. By 1976 our numbers may swell 
to 200 .000,000. 

There can be no question about it: the 
future requirements from agriculture will 
greatly exceed our current rate of produc¬ 
tion. 

Already. American agriculture is produc¬ 
ing at a record level. Farmers are maintain¬ 
ing in production just about every acre of 
the land now available to economic crop 
production. 

The situation means that American agri¬ 
culture cannot look to new land and ex¬ 
panded farm acreages to satisfy the Nation’s 
growing needs for food and fiber. It means 
that. Nation over, farmers must concentrate 
largely on making existing acreages produce 
more abundantly—not only next year and 
the year after, but on a continuing basis so 
that the Increased demand can be met 6 
years from now, 10 years from now, 25 years 
from now, and so on through the years. 

The problem is to Increase production 
Immediately and—^whlle doing It—to build 
renewed strength In the land so as to be 
able to meet future demands. Failure to 
meet demands could threaten this Nation’s 
ability to meet world responsibilities. This 
In turn could endanger our democratic way 
of life and bring about a drastic lowering 
in American standards of living. 

To help prevent this is really what soil 
conservation is all about. That's why town 
folks have as much at stake as country folks 
in soli conservation. That's why we have 
national programs to aid with the adoption 
of conservation farming. That's why today 
we are celebrating the progress you are mak¬ 
ing with conservation farming in the five 
sull-conservatlon districts represented here. 

I want to take a few momenta to trace the 
history—the evolution—of the problem we 
lace. It’s a well-known story. But, we need 
to review It to bring our problem into focus. 

The American pioneers were farmers. 
When they came to America In search of 
freedom, they found a new land of oppor¬ 
tunity. They found their new land so pro¬ 
ductive that one man could grow more than 
enough for himself and his family. 

Not all were needed to grow food. Some 
could be spared to make tools and provide 
services for the rest. 

As more and more land was put to pro¬ 
duction. more and more people could be 
spared from the farms. Towns and cities 
sprang up across the country. Railroads 'r 
were built. The fertile soils fed the growing 
Industries. And, the country expanded. 

In the Midwest, com grew In abundance. 
In the Great Plains, wheat was supreme. 
Here In the South, cotton was king. 

And the soils’ capacity to produce was 
taken for granted. If a farm wore out, the ' 
family moved west, “Go west, young man," 
was the motto for progress. ! 

Then, we ran out of new land. Still, the - 
demand for agricultural products continued 
to rise. More farm products were needed to 
feed the blood stream of our fast-growing 


Nation. So. agriculture concentrated more 
on exploiting the available soil resources. 

During World War I we plowed the plains 
to meet the heavy demand for wheat. In 
the depression years that followed, economic 
pressures forced farmers to continue mining 
their soil to eke out a bare existence. 

Erosion had set in on much land. On 
some fields water eroelon had washed away 
much of the topsoil. Other fields were being 
depleted by wind erosion. 

Dr, Hugh H. Bennett deserves the Nation’s 
thanks for focusing public attention on the 
erosion problem. He recognised In the early 
1900 'b what was happening to our soils. And, 
he told the Nation about It over and over 
again. 

Finally, his warnings were heeded. By 
1933 the Congress of the United States estab¬ 
lished the Soli Erosion Service, with Dr. 
Bennett In charge. It was then that the 
Nation’s first organized effort In soil con¬ 
servation was set into action. 

I will say more about that action in a mo¬ 
ment. Right now I want to go ahead with 
the evolution of our current soils problems. 

World War n brought with It unprece¬ 
dented demands on agriculture. Farmers 
were called on to produce enough to feed 
and clothe mllllon-man armies and, at the 
same time, to food the working force and 
supply raw materials for enormously ex¬ 
panded industrial production. 

To meet this new demand, agriculture was 
forced to further exploit our soli resources. 
We won the war, but In the process we drew 
heavily on the Nation's reserves of soil fer¬ 
tility. 

When the fighting stopped, the demand 
on agriculture did not let up. Huge quan¬ 
tities of our agricultural commodities were 
needed to rebuild war-torn countries, and to 
maintain the peace. 

By 1960 postwar demands on agriculture 
were becoming less pressing. But Red ag¬ 
gression was actively on the march. And 
our Nation took a firm stand to protect 
freedom. 

Again, agriculture Is confronted with a 
new high In demand. And all prospects for 
the future point toward continuing in¬ 
creases for an indefinite period. 

I have taken considerable time in review¬ 
ing this history. And I have done It for a 
specific reason—to underscore the key part 
that soil fertility has played in the growth 
and development of our great Nation. 

There Is no doubt about it, strength In 
the land always has been the foundation for 
building strength In our Nation. 

Also, it Is true that over the years we have 
drained off, or lost through neglect, much of 
the original natural strength in our land. 
We have dissipated much of the Inherent 
productivity of our soils. Consequently, some 
people have Jumped to the conclusion that 
we have about reached our pinnacle In na¬ 
tional strength—tha<. our soil resources can¬ 
not long support the United States In a posi¬ 
tion of world leadership. 

I cannot agree. I am more optimistic. 
Events such as the one we are celebrating 
here today are convincing cause for en¬ 
couragement. You are moving forward In re- ^ 
building strength in your land. Your prog¬ 
ress, and similar progress In other parts of 
the country, demonstrate what can be done' 
through conversation farming, along with 
the various other advancements In modem 
agricultural techniques. 

During the last 18 years we have seen 
numerous significant advances in sou and 
water conservation. We’ve come a long way 
from where vre were in 1933 when the ori¬ 
ginal Boll Erosion Service was eatabllsbed. 

In the middle 19S0’i dust from wind ero¬ 
sion In the Great Plains darkened the skies 
all the way to our eastern shores. 


In 1985 the Congrees promptly passed the 
first broad national Boil Conservation Act 
adopted by any country. The renamed Soli 
Oonservation Service became a permanent 
agency In the Department of Agriculture. In 
1986, the President, at the suggestion of a 
number of States to the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture, recommended the framework which 
made possible the establlahment of local soil 
conservation districts, by vote of the land- 
owners under State enabling laws. This 
program, now In operation in every State, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, makes available, at Government ex¬ 
pense, the services at trained technicians to 
help farmers plan and put Into effect com¬ 
plete soil conservation programs for their 
farms. 

Complete farm plans have now been 
worked up for about 275,000,000 acres of laud 
on approximately a million farms. You have 
made good use of these services here In the 
Piedmont in developing complete soU con¬ 
servation programs lor your farms. 

In 1986 the Congress augmented Its earlier 
action by establishing the agricultural con¬ 
servation program. The objective here was 
to help farmers to finance the cost of apply¬ 
ing soil conserving practices. Bach year since 
1936 a major portion of the Nation's farmers 
have received conservation assistance through 
the agricultural conservation program. This 
assistance has had an Important Impact on 
the ability of the land to produce. 

You know the help that agricultural con¬ 
servation program assistance has been to you. 
I'm sure you have also foimd that agricul¬ 
tural conservation program assistance was 
most effective after your farm was planned 
completely for soil and water conservation. 
Farmers generally find that maximum bene¬ 
fits can be obtained when the services from 
both programs are brought to bear simul¬ 
taneously. 

Of course, soil conservation has not been 
limited to governmental action programs. 
In 1987 the first farmer-organised and farm¬ 
er-managed soil conservation district In the 
United States was established in Aneon 
County, N. O. Since then, more than 2A60 
soil conservation districts have been organ¬ 
ized—an outstanding achievement from de¬ 
mocracy in action. The dietrlcts Include 
more than three-fourths of all of the land 
on farms In the United States, South Caro¬ 
lina Is 100 percent covered with eoil con¬ 
servation districts and North Carolina’s farm 
land la 96 percent covered. 

Also, during recent years at the colleges 
and universities, at the State agricultural 
experiment stations, and in the research 
agencies of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, research scientists have given 
Intensive study to our soil problems. They 
have continued to make Important progress 
in determining cau'-es of soil deterioration 
and developing methods for combating it. 

They have found, for example, that some 
soils, although naturally Infertile, can be 
made highly productive. Many fields once 
considered worn out can be made to yield 
abundantly. You arc finding that out here 
in the Piedmont. Farmers elsewhere, with 
similar soil problems, are finding It out, too. 

Soil research has also revealed that natural¬ 
ly fertile soils that have lost productivity 
through use and abuse often can be rejuve¬ 
nated. Already, productivity Is on the come¬ 
back on many farms where yields were fall¬ 
ing off because of declining soil fertility. 

As a result of these findings over the years 
there has gradually evolved a changing con¬ 
cept of soli conservation. No longer do w© 
consider eoil oonservation as limited to con¬ 
trolling eroelon. We now know tiiat eoU 
detefrloratlon through cropping also may be 
extremely serious. For soils subject to ero¬ 
sion it Is often necessary to check cropping 
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losses and Increase fertility along with ap¬ 
plication of erosion control measures. 

We have also come to understand that 
conservation farming can seldom be achieved 
by a single practice. Instead, a combination 
of practices la usually needed, a combina¬ 
tion fitted to the specific soil characteristics 
and needs. The basic physical objective of 
soU'Conaervatlon activities by Department 
agencies is the use of each acre ol agricultural 
land within Its capabilities and the treatment 
ol each acre of agricultural land in accord¬ 
ance with its needs for protection and im¬ 
provement. 

The modern concept of conservation farm¬ 
ing has come to mean applying the necessary 
practices on a farm to Increase production 
and to build up soil productivity, both at 
the same time. It means making soils yield 
abundantly year In and year out for an in¬ 
definite period. It means rebuilding strength 
in the land. 

Many modern measures for soil conserva¬ 
tion serve triple duty. They Increase produc¬ 
tion They lessen the effect of soil deteriora¬ 
tion from cropping. And they reduce the 
erosion hazard All at the same time. 

Improved winter legumes, for example, 
fall into this category. First—they produce 
winter forage, which permits increased live¬ 
stock production. And they act as a nitrogen 
factory gathering nitrogen from the air and 
depositing it into the soil. The added nitro¬ 
gen helps to increase yields on crops follow¬ 
ing in a rotation. 

Secondly, when plowed under, legumes add 
to soil organic matter, helping to offset the 
loss of organic matter from cropping. 

Thirdly, while growing, legumes provide 
a cover to protect the soil against erosion 
and. when plowed under, continue to help 
the soil resist erosion. 

Today, improved grasses and legumes are 
available for many areas. Here in the Pied¬ 
mont, for example, you arc growing Ladino 
clover, crimson clover, sericea, and kudzu, 
Kentucky lescue, and others. In the early 
years of conservation these crops were avail¬ 
able to you in only limited amounts, if at 
all. The fertility needs and management 
practices for growing them successfully or ex¬ 
tensively have been perfected only recently. 
Their development has given you new op¬ 
portunities for rebuilding strength In your 
land. 

I have mentioned Improved legumes and 
grasbes merely as an example of the modern 
conservation measures that farmers now 
have at hand. I could name many more. 
But, you know better than I about those that 
fit your farms best You have been about 
the business of putting them to use. After 
all, that's why we are celebrating here to¬ 
day 

I sincerely hope that you will continue to 
lncrea.se your effort in applying conservation 
measures to your land, and that you will 
encourage your neighbors to do so. Now, 
moie than ever, we need to concentrate on 
applying those practices that increase pro¬ 
duction and Improve conservation both at 
the same time. Not only here In the Pied¬ 
mont, but all over the country. 

While agriculture has made much progress 
in soli conservation during the past 18 years, 
we still have not done enough. Gains from 
conservation have not completely offset losses 
from soil erosion and deterioration. On 
many farms the soils have been Improved. 
But hardly enough to offset soil deteriora¬ 
tion on other farms. 

Reversing the general downward trend In 
soil productivity offers one of our greatest 
opportunities for expanding the capacity of 
American agriculture to produce. It offers 
tangible means for meeting the increasing 
demand for agricultural products currently, 


and for continuing to meet those demands 
over the long pull. 

Opportunities here in the South ere at 
least as great as anywhere in the country. 
In fact, I believe the posBibUltleB for agri¬ 
cultural advances have been, and still are. 
larger in the South than for the Nation as 
a whole. 

Already you have brought about spectac¬ 
ular increases in per-aore crop yields. Your 
cotton yields have gone up substantially 
during the past decade. Grain yields ere on 
the increase. Corn yields in the South gen¬ 
erally have been increased 76 percent during 
the past 5 years. Yotu* increases In pasture 
production have been phenomenal. 

Increasing yields are making it possible for 
you to grow your rovi^ crops on the less ero¬ 
sive soils. Thus, you can devote more of 
your rolling lands to hay and pasture. 

You are increasing farm mechanization. 

You are diversifying your crops. 

You are expanding livestock production. 

Ten years ago there was a great deal of 
doubt In many minds as to whether the 
South could feed a profitable livestock in¬ 
dustry. Feed crop yields were low, and there 
was a popular belief that the South had 
poor soils. 

Now we know that although some of the 
soils of the South were low in plant nutri¬ 
ents to begin with, most of them are very 
responsive to fertlHzatlon, use ol the right 
kind of crops, and other good management 
practices. They can be made highly pro¬ 
ductive. In fact, the productivity of soils 
In the South can be raised to, and main¬ 
tained at, levels that compare favorably 
with the soils of other major agricultural 
areas Many of you are demonstrating that 
for yourself on your own fields. 

Climatic conditions that have made your 
soils what they are also offer unusual op¬ 
portunities for increasing levels of produc¬ 
tivity. So far you have made only a good 
beginning in cashing In on these oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Department of Agriculture scientists be¬ 
lieve that progress In research with feed 
crops on a scale comparable with that now 
In effect for cotton and tobacco would prob¬ 
ably make it possible for (southern farmers 
to grow enough feed to support three times 
your present livestock numbers. 

Is that goal too high to shoot at? I think 
not But, It will take much doing to reach 
It. In fact, It will take much doing by 
farmeis in all parts of the country to meet 
current and future demands for agricultural 
products. 

American farmers generally face the Job of 
bringing most of the lend now in use to a 
high level of economic production on a sus¬ 
tained basis. The Job Is so big that It calls 
for full cooperation from everyone—farmers, 
businessmen, consumers, church and civic 
organizations, State Institutions, and Fed¬ 
eral agencies. Throughout the Nation we 
need the kind of cooperation that you have 
had here in. the Piedmont In conducting 
your soil conservation contest. 

We in the Department of Agriculture are 
doing everything we can to help We are 
remarshallng our farces to bring thorn into 
sharp focus on the production Job. We are 
doing whatever we can wherever we can» 
to get widespread adoption of farming prac¬ 
tices that will Increase production as needed. 
We are continuing intensive research to de¬ 
velop Improved practices. 

Last winter we set in motion a reorgani¬ 
zation of soil conservation and agricultural 
research activities to enable the Depart¬ 
ment to do Its work more efficiently and 
economically. We are making progress to¬ 
ward the objective of a single county head¬ 
quarters for the Department agencies 
directly serving farm people. We are trying 


to give the Nation more and better soil con¬ 
servation per tax dollar and at the same time 
make for a stronger and more successful de¬ 
fense mobilization. 

In every State and county, agricultural 
mobilization committees have been or¬ 
ganized to help farmers get the informa¬ 
tion and working tools they need. Produc¬ 
tion guides are being worked up for 1952 
production. Guides for winter grain crops 
have already been announced. 

We are Insisting as forcefully as possible 
that adequate machinery, fertilizers, and 
pesticides—your tools of production—be 
kept available. 

We are working to help farmers retain 
enough skilled manpower on farms. 

And, we are working to provide reasonable 
price assurances to agriculture so that you 
can go ahead with the business of expanding 
production with some assurance that your 
markets will not come crashing down about 
you. 

We are reviewing ell of our agricultural 
programs to make sure that they are serving 
family farms as effectively as possible. 1 
consider this review to be highly important, 
because the family farm is the very founda¬ 
tion of American agriculture. We want to 
be sure that the services we offer to help 
Increase production and achieve conserva¬ 
tion will also help to provide farm families 
with a high standard of living. 

Those are the polllces under which your 
Department of Agriculture is functioning. 

In conclusion, I again want to congratu¬ 
late all of you who have taken part In this 
five-district soil conservation contest. Your 
accomplishments are especially encouraging 
at this time when Increased agricultural 
production can mean so much in the free 
world’s struggle for peace and security. 

It Is wonderful to see what can be done by 
a resolute, determined free people, using the 
services of their democratic government, to 
rebuild strength in the land. 


The True Dedication 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BURNET R.MAYBANK 

or SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 6,1951 
Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address by Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan entitled “The True 
Dedication,” delivered in Anderson, S. C., 
Tuesday, September 4, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The True Dedication 

(Address by Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan at dedication of county agri¬ 
cultural building in Anderson, S. C.. Tues¬ 
day. September 4, 1951) 

Any person who takes pleasure la the 
productivity of agriculture, anybody who 
likes good farms and modern living on family 
farms, would envy me the Invitation you 
people have so kindly extended. 1 consider 
It not only a privilege but a genuine per¬ 
sonal pleasure to have this occasion to visit 
Anderson County and your attractive city 
which is Its county seat. 

It Is especially appropriate. It seems to mo, 
that we are meeting to dedicate a building 
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'Which houftCB your center of agricultural 
service. I might better say that this build* 
Ing houses one of your centers of agricultural 
service, for in a very real sense your progres¬ 
sive merchants, your banks, your farmer 
cooperatives, your radio stations, and your 
newspaper are all centers of agricultural serv¬ 
ice. It is appropriate to dedicate such a 
building in Anderson County because, as you 
know, there are almost a quarter of a miUlon 
acres of good cropland In this county, and 
for about every 10 of those acres there Is a 
citizen of Anderson County living on a farm. 
In short, this Is a county In which agricul¬ 
ture is tremendously important. 

In getting acquainted with your county, I 
have been happy to see how productive your 
farms are and what a variety of things they 
produce; Beef, poultry, many kinds of vege¬ 
table, lumber and its products, lespedeza 
seed, cotton, tobacco, corn, and small grains, 
and many other things. 

How highly you value this agriculture is 
Indicated In the magnlflclcnt building we are 
here to dedicate. I can tell you that very 
few counties in the Nation have facilities 
as good as you have. We in the Department 
of Agriculture are much Interested In county 
agricultural buildings, and while many coun¬ 
ties are doing a good Job in spite of less at¬ 
tractive, less modern, less desirable facili¬ 
ties, it is fair to say that you are to be con¬ 
gratulated in having the fine building you 
have erected here. 

The Department of Agriculture Is Inter¬ 
ested in county buildings because, as you 
know, we are constantly trying to make our 
service more efficient, more effective. We 
have, for one thing, been trying to bring all 
county agricultural services together 
throughout the Nation, as you have here. 
We wish they could be brought together in a 
single building In each county. With such 
varied histories as the different agricultural 
agencies have had, is it not surprising that 
In many places they have been scattered all 
over a county. In our efforts to bring them 
together, we have not tried to sit in Judg¬ 
ment of that history. On the other hand, we 
believe that it should now become possible 
for farm people to go to one place In each 
county, to make one stop, park the family 
car or truck once, and be able to contact all 
the different agencies they need to. Not only 
that, but by so doing It should be possible 
for these various agencies all to be together 
In a spirit of teamwork, together in their 
use of such facilities as auditoriums, like the 
fine auditorium you have here, and together 
In the Interests of economy—for example, 
being housed together should reduce ex¬ 
pense for heating, storage space, office rental, 
and so on. Practically all our experience 
points up the Importance of the very kind 
of thing you folks have done here. That Is 
why I am hoping that all county offices of 
Department of Agriculture agencies and of 
the cooperating agricultural services can bo 
brought together In a single building in each 
county foi greater service to farmers and to 
the Nation. 

We have taken steps, also, to bring to¬ 
gether the different agencies of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture not only at the county 
level, but at the State level and the national 
level. You probably know that we are 
bringing into closer working relationship the 
agricultural conservation program of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
and the Soil Conservation: Service. Moves 
as far-reaching as these take time to ac¬ 
complish in the 3.000 and some counties of 
the United States; hut progress so far has 
been very gratifying, and we expect further 
progress in the future. 

Nor can we stop there. In fact, I cannot 
see that we shall ever be able to say we 


have finished in the Job of bringing about 
better organization and Integration In the 
Department of Agriculture, or in any De¬ 
partment of Government. Bvery single di¬ 
vision, agency, and bureau of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture came into being be¬ 
cause it had a Job to do. Mo doubt others 
will come into being in the future, as new 
Jobs arise. Older agencies have been con¬ 
solidated or abandoned as need for them 
has changed. Certainly it is In the Interest 
of the Nation that there shall be enough 
flexibility in our administrative organUsa- 
tlon that we can accomplish with efficiency 
anything the Nation requlree of us. 

Some people seem to believe that an agency 
such as the Department of Agriculture can 
be cast Into one mold for all time—that 
you can organize It and then fit all activ¬ 
ities into a rigid organization pattern. But 
the truth Is that no rigid mold Is desirable. 
The organization must be adapted to the 
Job that the people want done. I expect 
we will have to keep on adapting our organ¬ 
ization as long as the Department of Agri¬ 
culture la working on real problems of live 
people It is true of any person or any group 
working on real problems that It must keep 
on Improving, changing with the times. 

Certainly farmers know about that. 

The shift of your own agriculture from 
essentially one-crop farming, with cotton 
as your primary product, to your present 
diversification Into grasslands, livestock, to¬ 
bacco. poultry of several kinds, hogs, grain, 
lespedeza seed, and cotton Indicates how 
much your agriculture has changed with 
the times. 

The fact that you have been able to 
change, and change wisely, to increase your 
own prosperity and to produce more agri¬ 
cultural output for the Nation is due pri¬ 
marily to your own efforts, your own in¬ 
genuity and hard work. Without them, you 
would never make any progress. 

But your progress Is due partly to the very 
things lor which this building stands. You 
have come to rely heavily upon your county 
extension workers, your soil conservationist, 
your farm loan association and your produc¬ 
tion credit association, your home demon¬ 
stration work, your 4-H work—and the 
others. They arc here, some of them as your 
own cooperative agencies, some of them 
selected by you to help run national farm 
programs, some as channels through which 
you can get the results of the latest scientific 
work done at Clemson. In your very fine 
State college of agriculture, and the latest 
work of the Department ol Agriculture. As 
markets change, as old opportunities pass 
by and new ones arise, the folks In this 
building are constantly bringing such mat¬ 
ters to practical terms for Anderson Comity. 
The people in this building represent ono 
of your most dependable resources. They 
are here to serve you—all of you. 

They are part of a great team that has 
been formed to serve agriculture because 
agriculture Is of basic Importance to our 
Nation, because agriculture must be strong 
If our Nation is to be strong. 

Those of us who are employed to serve you 
must be thoroughly aware at all times of 
om responsibility to provide not only good 
but economical service. The tax money that 
pays for our service to agricultmre comes from 
all taxpayers and must promote the welfare 
of the whole Nation. 

In these times when so many things are 
going higher in price, you will be interested 
to hear that expenditures of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture have gone down. The 
actual number of dollars we have been au¬ 
thorized to spend for the coming year is 
about 25 percent less than it was In 1040. 
the last year before World War II. Not only 
that, but dollars w'U buy less now, and if 


you take into account the buying power of 
these doUan, the expenditures ol ^e De¬ 
partment of Agriculture have gone down 60 
percent. 

That situation didn’t just happen. As 
some of you know, we have made a real ef¬ 
fort, and It has been effective, to keep down 
the costs of agricultural service; to avoid 
overlapping wherever possible; to close any 
little loopholes and in every way to be good 
custodians and stewards of the public's 
money. 

To be perfectly honest. I wish that we had 
the means to do a number of important Jobs 
we cannot now do. A good deal of the re¬ 
duction In cost I have mentioned has been 
legitimate economy that we have learned 
h^ to bring about through experience. 
But we have lost some good people because 
they could not be paid as much for public 
service as they could get from private indus¬ 
try. We arc not able to go ahead as fast as 
we should with the Job of soil conservation. 
Farmers do not yet have as much protection 
against low prices as they are entitled to on 
the basis of their contribution to the 
strength and welfare of the Nation. S<nne 
farmers do not have enough credit to pro¬ 
duce at peak efBclency. Farmer cooperatives 
are not receiving adequate service. More 
scientific research would repay the cost many 
times over. 

On the other hand, we all recognize there 
are limits to the amount ol money that can 
be used in any particular year. The Con¬ 
gress decides what those limits ore, and the 
Department of Agriculture will do its best 
within those limits. What really counts is 
the over-all strength of America. But let us 
never forget that agriculture has a great 
part to play in making America strong. 

Agriculture faces a bigger Job In the fu¬ 
ture than we have ever faced In the past. 
There was a time when people who lived on 
farms needed to produce only enough for 
themselves and a little bit more. They 
bought very few manufactured goods, so 
they didn't need much cash; and cities were 
small compared to farm population, so the 
cities didn’t need to buy very much. In 
colonial days perhaps 5 percent of the na¬ 
tional farm production moved from farm to 
city. And In the years when these colonies 
became the United States the population of 
our whole country was Just about twice the 
population of South Carolina now. It was no 
trouble feeding that few people from this 
great land. Hunting alone could play a large 
part. 

But we have grown. Our standard of living 
has risen. Our way of life has changed dras¬ 
tically. It is more Important today that a 
man be able to use a telephone than he be 
able to stalk a deer. It Is more Important 
that he know how to use fertilizer and mod¬ 
ern farm equipment than that he know 
which wild roots and berries are edible. 

Now a very small proportion of our people 
grow their own food. Most of the people are 
absolutely dependent upon others—upon 
farmers—for their food and much else. This 
trend Is continuing and nobody can tell how 
far It will go. Our national population Is 
rising. I am sure that we can well take 
care of our people for many years ahead, but 
to provide them with food and a good stand¬ 
ard of living will require that farmers be 
very productive. 

Although from time to time we may have 
what looks like surpluses. In the longer 
pull we will need just about all the pro¬ 
duction we can get. We may from time to 
time need to cut down on some item to pro¬ 
duce more of another; but the Job of feeding 
this mighty Nation will require our best 
efforts. With allowances for short-time dis¬ 
turbances, basically It means that the farm¬ 
er’s market Is assured for a long way ahead. 
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Today our population Is between 160,000> 
000 and 165.000,000 people. I am told that la 
95 years it could well be 200,000,000 people. 
Nobody knows exactly what it will be. 

But this is sure: The farmer, who used to 
be In the majority because almost everybody 
had to be a farmer, Is now In the minority. 

He Is a specialist; and his industry is the 
only great industry In tho Nation that is 
organized on family lines. It Is the only 
great Industry in the Nation in which the 
worker and his family live amidst the means 
of production and, in most cases, own those 
means of production. It is a way of life that 
Is famous as a seedbed for the finest kind of 
citizenship. 

In a very real way the changes that have 
come to your agriculture In Anderson County 
are the changes that have come to agricul¬ 
ture everywhere. 

The new agriculture has not sprung spon¬ 
taneously from the soil, full-grown. It has 
been built. It has been built by farmers out 
of their own Intelligence and hard work and 
by the whole people of this Nation, who have 
provided the services needed by agriculture. 

That service is exemplified In Anderson 
County by this splendid building that we are 
now dedicating. 

Does It seem a little strange, to you. that 
today we dedicate this building which has 
been finished and in use for 2 years? Does It 
seem strange to you that the ceremony of 
dedication should come now. after the build' 
Ing has been in use for hundreds of busy 
days, by thousands of busy people? 

I think It Is altogether appropriate that 
we should take part in this ceremony now— 
that we should gather here for the ceremony. 

We might cut a ribbon stretched across the 
open door of this building, symbolizing its 
opening to the public, but It has been open 
for a long time. 

W© might go through any ceremony, re¬ 
garding this building and Its service to your 
county, but that is not essential to the true 
situation. 

In a sense, as it seems to me, a building 
cannot be dedicated. By itself, this building 
Is no more than an aggregation of minerals 
and wood and other materials. Por itself 
alone, the building would never be worth 
building. 

What you people of Anderson County built, 
when you made this agricultural center, was 
not Just a building, but an Instrument of 
human purpose; you made It easier for peo¬ 
ple to work together better. 

It Is not the roof, but the people it shel¬ 
ters; not the floor, but the people who walk 
on that floor; not the telephones, but the 
people who call and those who answer the 
telephones; not this flne architecture, but 
the people of the county for whom it stands. 

So. as we come to dedicate this buudlng. 
we come rather to dedicate something that 
Is renewed each morning with the rising 
of the sun: something that is greater than 
any building. We have come to dedicate 
the strength that can build buildings, and 
will in time outgrow them, however big and 
fine they are. We have come to dedicate 
ourselves. 

The human purposes of proud men stand¬ 
ing upright In the light cl day, of strong 
men who will defend the things they hold 
dear, of freemen for whom freedom is a way 
of living dearer than life itself—these are 
the purposes we have come to dedicate. 

Nothing we might say or do here could 
deepen the dedication this building has al¬ 
ready received, for It has had the dedication 
of daily use. the dedication of life Itself. 

For the dedication of men and women 
living upright lives, to the noble purposes 
of all mankind, is the true dedication of this 
bulldhig, und of this Nation, 


The Genocide Treaty 
EXTENSION OF EEMARKS 

HON. HARRY P. CAIN 

OX WASHlNCnON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 5, HSl 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the United 
Nations Assembly at its Paris meeting in 
December 1948 adopted the Genocide 
Convention. On June 16,1949, the Gen¬ 
ocide Convention was submitted by the 
President of the United States to the 
Senate for ratification, and was referred 
to the Foreign Relations Committee. 

In the August 1951 Issue of the Ro- 
tarian, I read an article by Mr. Frank 
E. Holman on the subject: Should the 
United States Ratify the Genocide 
Treaty? Because the Genocide Treaty 
may be reported by the Foreign Relations 
Committee to the Senate at some future 
date, I believe that the written observa¬ 
tions by Mr. Holman will be of real inter¬ 
est to every Member of the Senate and 
to every reader of the Congressional 
Record. 

Mr. Prank E. Holman Is a past presi¬ 
dent of the American Bar Association, 
and Is presently a member of the Com¬ 
mission for Peace and Law Through 
United Nations. Mr. Holman Is a re¬ 
spected and prominent resident in Seat¬ 
tle. Wash. He is an outstanding Amer¬ 
ican. I am deeply pleased to offer his 
views on an important question to my 
colleagues. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article by Mr. Holman be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SHOULD THE UNITED STATES RATITT THE QBNO- 

CTDi Treaty?—N o; It Ib a Legal Bbamblb, 

Says Pkank E. Holhan 

In 1946 a Human Rights CommlsBlon ^as 
appointed as a subagency of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was made Its Chair¬ 
man. Early In 1947 this Commission an¬ 
nounced that It proposed to draft a Declara¬ 
tion of Human Rights and a Covenant on 
Human Rights. A little later it took up the 
matter of formulating a genocide conven¬ 
tion. 

What is "genocide”? The word was coined 
by a Yale professor, a Polish refugee. Trans¬ 
lated Into simple Anglo-Saxon, It means 
"race killing." It goes without saying that 
all decent men and women are opposed to 
any program, official or otherwise, which con¬ 
templates the destruction of a racial group 
In whole or in part. But out of this gener¬ 
ality of the term "genocide” a whole new 
class of Individual crimes is to be created. 
Acts are made punishable which are not only 
purely domestic In character, but public offi¬ 
cials as well as private citizens are to be 
made amenable to international tribunals 
for a variety of Ill-defined and ambiguous 
so-called acts of genocide—to the extent that 
the causing of mental harm to a member of 
a group, or complicity In so doing, Is an act 
of genocide. 

'Die United Nations Assembly at its Paris 
meeting in December 1948 adopted a Uni¬ 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. In the 
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dying hours of the same session of the As¬ 
sembly. at which the declaration was passed, 
the Genocide Convention was hurriedly 
adopted. At the time little or no publicity 
was given the matter by the United States 
Department of State. On June 16, 1949, the 
Genocide Convention was submitted by the 
President to the United States Senate for 
ratification and referred to the Foreign Re¬ 
lations Committee. 

At a hearing in January 1950 before a sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee members of the American Bar 
Association committee on peace and law 
through united Nations appeared and sub¬ 
mitted reasons and arguments against Its 
ratification, pointing out the serious loop¬ 
holes In its content, the failure of Its lan¬ 
guage to Include "genocide” committed by 
governments—as, for example, the liquida¬ 
tion of political groups In Russia and Rus¬ 
sian satellite countries—and the dangerous 
effect of the document on basic American 
Tights 11 ratified by the United States as a 
treaty. 

It should be kept In mind that In nearly 
all nations except the United States, even 
after the ratification of a treaty, each par¬ 
ticular government may decide when and 
to what extent, if at all, It Is ready to Im¬ 
plement the treaty by the passage of na¬ 
tional legislation, even though the signa¬ 
tories have agreed generally to enact auch 
legislation. The United States is the only 
Important country (except France and Mex¬ 
ico to some extent) that faces the peculiar 
legal situation that when a treaty Is rati¬ 
fied by our constitutional process (to wit. by 
the Senate) Its provisions become a part of 
the supreme law of the land without either 
State or national legislation. 

Article VI of the United States Constitu¬ 
tion provides that a treaty when ratified be¬ 
comes "the supreme law of the land”—"any¬ 
thing in the constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” In this 
very fundamental respect the American Con¬ 
stitution Is unique. 

Unfortunately, those In charge of attempt¬ 
ing to "sell” the United Nations human- 
rights program, Including the Genocide Con¬ 
vention, to the American people have chosen 
to disregard this distinction. They persist 
In dlscUBSing treaty obligations os though 
the effect of a treaty were the same in Amer¬ 
ica as in other countries. 

They undertake to clinch their position 
by pointing out that certain proposed 
treaties, like the Genocide Convention, con¬ 
tain a provision binding the parties "to enact 
In accordance with their respective constitu¬ 
tions necessary legislation to give effect to 
the treaty," and they argue that this leaves 
each signatory country free to put the treaty 
provisions in effect or not, as each country 
may determine. Such a clause does not and 
cannot operate that way In the United States. 
The position taken by certain lawyers in the 
State Department with respect to this mat¬ 
ter Is legally laUaclous, because no such 
treaty provision can unwrite the self-execut¬ 
ing effect of article VI of our Constitution, 
under which no legislation Is necessary to 
put a treaty Into effect. 

Hence, If an International agreement like 
the Genocide Convention la ratified as a 
treaty. It will supersede every city ordinance, 
every county ordinance, every State law, and 
every State constitution, as well as every 
Federal statute on the same subject. This 
has been specifically decided in such a recent 
case as the California alien land case JujU 
V. State of California (217 Pac. 2d 481). See 
also Perea v. Lippold (198 Pac. 2d 17), in 
which case the Supreme Court of California 
overruled the long-established law in that 
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State againat miiea marriages. Of course, 
no decent person can quarrel with tbe an¬ 
nounced objective of tbe Genocide Conven¬ 
tion—to wtt, tbe outlawing of mass murder 
of groups of people—but tbe present docu¬ 
ment Is so drawn that It does not apply to 
liquidating political groups as **enemlea 
of tbe state.’* Hence, it does not apply to 
genocide as practiced by Stalin in Russia or 
In the Russian satellite countries. In draft¬ 
ing article n of the convention and in order 
to appease tbe Russians, genocide was lim¬ 
ited to “national, ethnical, racial, or religi¬ 
ous groups.” Tbe political group was 
omitted. Under tbe Russian technique of 
attacking political groups as “enemies of 
the state,” genocide occurs and will continue 
to occur on the theory that such liquidation 
Is not for tbe purpose of destroying “na¬ 
tional. ethnical, racial, or religious groups.” 

Hence, dictators can sign the Genocide 
Convention with complete immunity. AU 
they need to do Is to classify a particular 
group as “enemies of tbe state.” George A. 
Finch, of Washington, a member of the 
Committee on Peabe and Law through 
United Nations of the American Bar Associ¬ 
ation and editor in chief of the American 
Journal of International Law, testified before 
the Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
in January 1960: 

“The Genocide Convention Is an outstand¬ 
ing example of an International agreement 
upon which the public has been and is being 
misinformed. As genocide is defined In the 
convention, it does not apply to the mass 
killings and destruction of peoples by totali¬ 
tarian governments, but appeases such gov¬ 
ernments by making it possible for them to 
continue, as they are doing today behind the 
Iron curtain, the monstrous treatment of 
thousands of human beings whom those 
governments regard as enemies of the Com¬ 
munist states. • • • There is not a 

word in the convention which denounces as 
genocide the mass killing and destruction of 
peoples by governments.” 

Article X of the Convention commits all 
signatory nations “to prevent and to pun¬ 
ish” genocide “committed in time of peace 
or In time of war.” Therefore, If the United 
States ratifies tbe Convention. It will be 
committed to go to war to prevent genocide 
In some distant country, as, for example. 
India. Iran, Russia, Argentina, or elsewhere. 
The definite obligation. Is to prevent and 
punish genocide wherever It appears In tbe 
world—whether In civil, racial, and religious 
wars, or In national and ideological strug¬ 
gles. This would require a procedure of 
interference in the Internal affairs of other 
nations, and in the case of countries able to 
defend themselves, such as Russia, would 
mean war. 

The Convention Invades the field of do¬ 
mestic law and changes and nullifies domes¬ 
tic law. In his letter of transmittal to Presi¬ 
dent Truman. James B. Webb. Acting Secre¬ 
tary of State, quoted the United States rep¬ 
resentative on tbe United Nations Legal 
Committee as agreeing that— 

“If an Individual is murdered by another 
Individual, or by a group, whether composed 
of private citizens or Government officials, as 
part of a plan or with the intent to destroy 
one of the groups enumerated in article XX, 
the international legal crime of genocide is 
committed as well as the muniolpal-law 
crime of homicide.*' 

What does "Intent to destroy” mean? Was 
it absent from the race riots In Detroit and 
Harlem? In lynchlngs In Georgia? Was It i 
absent In the civil war in China? In border •, 
cocfilcts between India and Pakistan? Are j 
we to be committed to stop genocide wher- * 
ever it occurs in the world and have a series ) 
of experiences like that In Korea? 

Again, George A, Pinch testified before the , 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee In. 
January on “Intent to destroy” and “mental' 
harm" as follows: 


“Can It be successfully denied that segre¬ 
gation laws are susceptible of being de¬ 
nounced as causing mental harm to all mem¬ 
bers of the group against which such laws 
discriminate? Minority groups In this coun¬ 
try are vigorously seeking to have such dis¬ 
crimination abolished by Federal legislation. 
Can there he any reasonable doubt that If 
Congress falls to enact tbe civil-rights laws 
now being urged upon It and if this Conven¬ 
tion Is ratified as submitted, members of the 
affected groups will be in a position to seek 
legal relief on the ground that this so-called 
Genocide Convention has superseded all 
State legislation?'* 

When is “mental harm” serious, when Is 
It harmful, and when is It only mental? No 
American judge or Jury will be the last 
arbiter of that question. It will be answered 
finally by the International Court of Justice 
if the United States Senate ratifies this con¬ 
vention as a treaty. Thus, the International 
Court of Justice is in a position to determine 
when an American cltisen should be pun¬ 
ished—a prerogative up till now reserved 
exclusively to our own laws and our own 
courts. 

The Genocide Convention, if ratified, con¬ 
stitutes a threat to freedom of speech in the 
United States, for article III sets forth “that 
Incitement to genocide” and "complicity In 
genocide” Is punishable as genocide. As to 
this, the American Bar Association com¬ 
mittee on peace and law, through United 
Natlozia, made the following observation: 

“This was adopted in spite of repeated ob¬ 
jections of the United States representative 
that it was a plain Infringement of freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press. Who 
shall Judge If political speeches are incite¬ 
ment to genocide? | An International court.) 

“Who shall Judge as to freedom of the 
press? As a prevention of genocide, shall 
censors be provided by the State? Repre¬ 
sentatives of many countries Insisted that as 
between genocide and freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press, the latter must give 
way. The position of our representatives 
seemed to be Incomprehensible to many of 
them. The representative of the United 
States boldly said that genocide should stop 
where freedom of speech begins. He warned 
the other nations more than once that In¬ 
clusion of Incitement to genocide would pre¬ 
sent an obstacle to the ratification of the 
conwentlon by his country. (Nevertheless, 
this provision was retained to appease the 
views of other countries.) 

“If the effort to promote human rights In 
the world Is to mean anything, It would seem 
to be essential that freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press be preserved, and that 
no treaty, no matter what Its purpose, which 
seeks to deny those rights, should be con¬ 
sidered by tbe Senate of the United States.” 

Under article VI a specific provision is 
made for the trial (ff American citizens In 
courts In other countries, and under article 
Vn for extardltlon to a foreign Jurisdiction. 
If the United States ratifies this treaty. It 
will mean that we have agreed to set up 
the machinery for extraditing Americans 
charged with genocide and for shipping 
them overseas to be tried for acts committed 
In their own home towns, and this. It has 
been pointed out, may be for as little as 
having been charged with inflicting "mental 
harm" on a “national, ethical, racial, or reli¬ 
gious group.” It may even mean that the 
telling of a story reflecting on the charac¬ 
teristics of a particular racial group may be 
treated as inflicting “mental harm” or as 
“Incitement to genocide." 

The Genocide Convention may he briefly 
characterized as follows: 

First, It falls as to Its primary purpose of 
preventing genocide committed by Govern¬ 
ment and hence is a document of appease¬ 
ment as far as Ruaela and other dictator 
nations are concerned. 

Second, It commits the United States to 
go to war, If necessary, to prevent genocide 
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in any distant part of tbe world where tbe 
members of any “national, ethnical, racial, or 
religious group” are being killed. 

Third, It Invades, changes, and nullifies 
American law as hertofore exclusively deter¬ 
mined by our own Congress, our own State 
legislatures, and our own courts. 

Fourth, it threatens the American con¬ 
cept of freedom of speech and of press as 
guaranteed by our Bill of Rights. 

Filth, it denies Americans the right to 
be tried In their own courts and the right 
to invoke such safeguards as trial by Jury 
and presumption of Innocence \mtll proved 
guilty. 

Because of the foregoing considerations, 
the Genocide Convention Is an outstanding 
example of emotional Internationalism and 
loose and hurried draftsmanship. As pointed 
out by the American Bar Association, It 
should certainly not be ratified by the United 
States Senate. 


Concerning Honor in Public Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

or XMSUNA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 6, 1951 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by former President Herliert 
Hoover in Des Moines. Iowa, on Thurs¬ 
day, August 30, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows; 

I am Indebted to the Governor, the leg¬ 
islature, and the people of my native State 
for a most dialngulshed honor at this cele¬ 
bration of Iowa's centennial. 

In view of our serious national situation 
I would like on this occasion to review a few 
things for you to think about. They are 
mainly related to honor In public life. Let 
me say at once that honor is not the ex¬ 
clusive property of any political party. 

I may start with the idea that all things In 
government which bear the prefix "new" are 
not necessarily new. They may not all of 
them even be good. Truly every generation 
discovers the world all new again and knows 
It can Improve It. It Is a good thing that 
they do—or our race would shrink In vitality 
and grown senile. 

Each generation also wants to find out for 
Itself that the stove is hot. A renewal of 
that sort of Information Is valuable. 

But we have overworked this word "new” 
In trying to get out of this age of misery 
from our 37 years of hot and cold wars, with 
Intervals of hot and cold peace. 

In this period we have either been cured 
or made over new about 14 times. We have 
had the New Order, tbe New Freedom, the 
New Day. the New Era, the New Outlook, 
the New Epoch, the New Economy, the New 
Dawn, the New Deal, the New Religion, the 
New Liberalism, the New War, and several 
new foreign policies. None of these were 
really new discoveries. 

And the New Testament Is too often 
omitted. After each ”new" we have a relapse 
and take another pill, labeled “new.” 

Some of these somethings "new” have 
value. Too many have been false signposts 
on the road of national progress. Some 
point to wlll-o'-wisps of security not to be 
had on this earth. Some lead the Nation 
over the precipice of inflation and socialism. 
Some Just lead to the laud of make-believe. 
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Certainly some of them are tainted with un¬ 
truth and a diluted Intellectual honesty. 

The word "new” applies better to physical 
things than to human forces. Indeed when 
the sun rises In the morning we had It as a 
new day. We cheer the passing of the night. 
But It is a false analogy In the march of 
civilization. 

Most of our chores for the new day were 
assigned the night before. Our abilities to 
perform them were formed not only last 
year but over centuries or even geologic time. 
If the new day has no link with yesterday we 
would be without know-how and morals 
today. The loss of that link can bring chaos 
to the whole economic, the moral and the 
spiritual world. 

AN ADJOURNMENT VOR A WHILE 

As an aside, I suggest at least we adjourn 
trying to make America over Into some other 
shape until we get out of this cold or hot 
war. Our present crisis is dangerous enough 
to require one concentrated undevlatlng pur¬ 
pose In Washington. 

Many of our so-called social and economic 
gains will go by the board, anyway, If this 
hot and cold war keeps up. After all, the 
great social gains of the last century were a 
mixture of liberty, compassion, unlimited 
meat, automobiles, and washing machines. 
These are at least getting scarcer. 

There will be plenty of time to exercise 
our muscles on "new” experiments after 
these violent changes In international tem¬ 
perature are survived. And these programs 
of making America over add an especially 
destructive new—that is new taxes. 

Think about It. 

LET us USE THE WORD "OLO” ONCE IN A WHILE 

The practical thing we can do If we really 
want to make the world over again is to 
try out the word "old" for a while. There 
are some old things that made this country. 

There Is the old virtue of religious faith. 

There are the old virtues of integrity and 
the whole truth. 

There Is the old virtue of Incorruptible 
service and honor in public office. 

There are the old virtues of economy In 
government, of self-reliance, thrift, and in¬ 
dividual liberty. 

There are the old virtues of patriotism, 
real love of country, and willingness to sac¬ 
rifice for It. 

These old ideas are very Inexpensive. 
They even would help win hot and cold wars. 

I realize that such suggestions will raise 
that cuss word “reactionary.” But some of 
these old things are slipping badly in Ameri¬ 
can life, And if they slip too far. the lights 
will go out of America, even If we win these 
cold and hot wars. 

Think about It. 

THE FLIGHT FROM HONOR 

We might explore some of the things that 
have happened to the old virtues of integrity, 
truth, and honor in public life. During the 
recent past we have had a flood of exposures 
by congressional committees, by State legis¬ 
latures. by grand Juries in scores of cities, 
and the press. 

A few days more than 176 years ago, the 56 
Members of the Continental Congress of the 
United States unanimously declared a pro¬ 
gram of action and certain principles of 
American life. The concluding words of the 
declaration are a pledge of our sacred honor. 

I sometimes wonder what the 56 foimdlng 
fathers, from their Invisible presence in our 
congressional Halls, would say about the 
procession of men in responsible position 
who have come before its committees of this 
day. What would they have thought of the 
"sacred honor” of the 5-percenter8, mink 
coats, deep freezers, and free hotel bills? 
Or favoritism in Government loans and Gov¬ 
ernment contracts? Or failures to prosecute 
evildoers who spread cancerous rackets and 
gambling rings with their train of bribed 
officials? 


But 1 am less concerned at stealing public 
money than with the far more destructive 
forms of dishonor. What would the founding 
fathers have thought of those who coquette 
with traltorshlp? Or of secret and disas¬ 
trous commitments of our Nation which 
were denied at the time? Or high officials 
under oath contradicting each other as to 
facts? Or the failure to keep promises to 
the people? Our civilization moves forward 
on promises that are kept. 

We thus have a cancerous growth of in¬ 
tellectual dishonesty in public life which Is 
mostly beyond the law. One of Its chief 
instruments is corrupt propaganda. There 
has been such propaganda by foreign gov¬ 
ernments and our own designed to get us 
into war. Then we have the propaganda to 
keep up our pep. Then the habit continues 
In peacetime. And some pressure groups 
have learned this trick to get something they 
ought not to have. 

The mildest form of corrupt propaganda 
is a process of persuasive part truths. At 
times It even rises to the high moral levels 
of selling snake oil. 

But the malignant form of propaganda 
spreads deadly poisons Its process Is to 
create suspicion, hate, and fear. Its purpose 
Is less to persuade than to conceal truth 
and to crush opposition. 

The machinery of propaganda Is made of 
standardized gadgets by which you can de¬ 
tect It. 

One of these standard gadgets is slogans. 
They freeze the real process of thought. 

If you will examine the two-score loud 
slogans created during this last third of a 
century, you will find most of them, like the 
“apples of Sodom," have turned to bitter 
ashes in our national mouth. Most of them 
became ripe In a year or two, some lasted a 
little longer. Some very new ones are al¬ 
ready turning moldy. 

One of these gadgets is to create fear by 
describing the horrors of Invasion of the 
United States by foreign armies. This one 
always arises to Its maximum decibel when 
pressuring legislation and elections. While 
aircraft can come our way no armies on 
earth can land on our shores. 

Another gadget Is to give new meaning to 
old, simple and well-understood expressions 
until the Integrity of our language Is pol¬ 
luted. The term "liberalism” has turned 
pink Inside. The term “welfare” never be¬ 
fore meant the “welfare state" with Its red 
or pink colors. The Chinese Communists 
were not "agrarian liberals.” From that per¬ 
version of truth alone, we Buffered a gigantic 
defeat of freemen In China. 

You can test malignant propaganda from 
another of its gadgets. That is the smear 
This gadget has wide potency. When Mr, X 
presents an Inconvenient fact or argument, 
the propagandists can simplify matters b$ 
pointing out that he was once a banker or 
was fined for speeding. With this gadget 
you can get your opponent either way In the 
International field by Just suggesting he la 
an appeaser, or a warmonger, or an Isola¬ 
tionist. On the Issue of Government spend¬ 
ing, he can be flattened out by calling him 
an inflationist or he Is against the under¬ 
dog. If he comments on either side of 
Ideological matters, you can defeat him go¬ 
ing or coming by calling him a Fascist, or a 
reactionary, or a fellow traveler, or Just a 
red herring. 

There is still another of these propaganda 
gadgets. That is to squelch debate by cries 
for unity. Unity. The Implication Is that 
the citizen Is disloyal to hls country if he 
disagrees with the powers that be. 

I suggest that these are not operations of 
rugged intellectual honesty. They are at¬ 
tempts to coerce men into the intellectual 
concentration camp named "Fear.” These 
gadgets have been very handy tools for mak¬ 
ing America over Into these 14 new varieties 
and getting us into hot and cold wars. 

Think about it. 
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UNVEILING TRUTH BT DEBATE ! 

It is difficult enough to debate against the 
gadgets of propaganda. But there is some¬ 
thing worse. That is the concealment of 
truth and commitments. I am not here dis¬ 
cussing our foreign policies. But may I ask 
you a question? 

Does anybody believe that the propaganda- 
promoted foreign policies over the past dozen 
years have always been right? Or that there 
has always been a disclosure of the whole 
truth? 

For example, certain secret commitments 
were entered into at Tehran and Yalta 
which sold the freedom of half a billion peo¬ 
ple down the river. They were not disclosed 
to the Congress or to the American people. 
Does anyone believe that, had they been sub¬ 
mitted to the American people for debate 
and to the Congress for decision, that they 
would ever have been approved? That Is 
where we lost the peace and wandered into 
the land of hot and cold wars. 

Debate founded on the full disclosure of 
the whole truth and free of these gadgets 
Is the stuff that can save freemen. 

' Think about It. 

OUR BACHED HONOR 

I would like to explore this old virtue of 
truth. Integrity, and honor In public life a 
little further. 

Congress can well widen the laws so as 
to clutch the new kinds of bribes and benefits 
they have discovered. But Congress cannot 
reach Intellectual dishonors. i 

Part truth, concealment of public commit¬ 
ments, propaganda and its gadgets and fail- 
iire to enforce the laws are but part of them, 
and there are group pressures "to get theirs” 
which smell from both the decay of Integrity 
and the rotting of patriotism, and some per¬ 
sons arrive at their morals with a divining 
rod that measures morals In terms of votes. 

The Congress, from its own inquiries, is 
confronted with the fact that sacred honor 
cannot always be tested by legality or en¬ 
forced by law. In Its frustration, the Con¬ 
gress Is groping for some sort of code of 
ethics, which with a prefix "new” might 
protect the citizen from hls own officials. 

Might I suggest that there are already some 
old and tested codes of ethics? There are 
the Ten Commandments, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the rules of the game which we 
learned at our mother’s knee. i 

Can a nation live If these are not the guides 
of public life? 

Think It over. 

1* ^ OUR RIGHT TO COMPLAIN 

The American people have a right to bitter 
complaint over these disclosures of dishonor 
In high places. The duty of public men In 
this Republic Is to lead in standards of Integ¬ 
rity—both in mind and money. 

Dishonor In public life has a double poison. 
When people are dishonorable In private 
business, they Injure only those with whom 
they deal or their own chances in the next 
world. But when there Is a lack of honor 
In Government the morals of the whole peo¬ 
ple are poisoned. 

The drip of such poisons may have nothing 
to do with dishonor In some college athletics 
or the occasional policeman on the beat. 
But the rules of the game have been loosened 
somewhere. 

Some folks seem to think these are neces¬ 
sary evils In a free government, or that It la 
smart politics. Those are deadly sleeping 
pills. No public man can be Just a little 
crooked. There Is no such thing as a no- 
man’s-land between honesty and dishonesty. 
Our strength is not in politics, prices, or 
production, or price controls. Our strength 
lies in spiritual concepts. It lies In pubUc 
sensitiveness to evil. 

Much as the Congress has my good wishes, 
something stronger than a new code of ethics 
Is needed by America. The Issue is decency 
In public life against indecency. 
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Our greatest danger Is not from Invasion 
by foreign armies. Our dangers are tbat we 
may commit suicide from wltbln by com¬ 
plaisance with evil. Or by public tolerance 
of scandalous behavior. Or by cynical ac¬ 
ceptance of dishonor. These evils have de¬ 
feated nations many times In human history. 

The redensption of mankind by America 
wUl depend upon our ability to cope with 
these evils right here at home. 

Think about it. 

CONCLUSION 

But I do not wish to leave you. the neigh¬ 
bors of my childhood, with any implication 
of pessimism. 1 speak to you of some of 
our weaknesses, not because of frustration 
or despair, but to urge remedy. The fact 
that we are vigorously washing our dirty 
linen in the open is a sign that moral 
stamina still survives. 

Without hitternesB in our hearts, we are 
raising our eyes to the Creator of man who 
assured us that in American soil we can find 
the moral and spiritual fmrces which make 
free men and women. In His guidance we 
shall find the fortitude to correct our errors, 
to straighten our courses, to resurrect the 
spirit that made our America so free and 
bountiful a nation. 

For reassurance in the future I need only 
to turn my thoughts to my grandparents 
who came to this State in the covered wagon. 
Here they and my parents tolled that their 
children might have greater opportunities 
than bad been theirs. Here they worshipped 
Gtod. Here they lived out their lives in the 
faith and hope of Americans. They lie 
burted on an Iowa hillside. 

Therefore, here in this State where I was 
nurtured. I cannot but feel a strength that 
comes up from the deep roots in the very soil 
on which we stand. That strength is in 
character and truth and decent living. And 
It will triumph. 

It will triumph because I know America 
Is turning its face away from the maudlin 
leftisms and the spread of untruth of the 
past two decades. We sense the frauds on 
men’s minds and morals. Moral indignation 
is on the march again. 


Death of Abraham Cahaa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or Nrw Totx 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 6, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Fri¬ 
day. August 31. Mr. Abraham Cahan, 
long one ol the leading citizens of New 
York City, entered into his eternal rest 
at the age of 91. 

Mr. Cahan. an old and dear friend of 
mine, had an extraordinarily useful life. 
For half a century he was an outstanding 
leader in the fields of Journalism, labor, 
philanthropy, and in the fight against 
communism. He was a man of unusual 
courage, vision, and energy. 

I ask leave to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rsobao an article which 
appeared in the New York Times this 
morning entitled "Ten Thousand Five 
Hundred Pay Tribute to Abraham 
Cahan,” as well as a telegram which I 
sent on September 1 to Mr. Alexander 
KaJtm, manager of the Jewish Dally For¬ 
ward. This message reflects my high' 
estimate of the character and leadership 
of this great American. 


There being no objection, the article 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
In the Record, as follows: 

[From the New York Tlmee of September 
6. 1B51] 

Tbn Thousand Fxvs Hundixd Pat Tubutb 

To Abraham Caran—Mator, Sbcrstart 

Tobxn Among Tbosk at Funxral Bsamcs 

For Editor or Forward 

A funeral service for Abraham Caban, re¬ 
tired editor of the Jewish Daily Forward, waa 
held yesterday at 175 Fast Broadway, the 
home of the newspaper he had headed for 
more than 40 years. 

Five hundred persons filled a second-fioor 
auditorium while 10,000 others jammed the 
surrounding streets to pay a final tribute to 
the Socialist leader and the lower East 
Side’s first citizen. 

The simple, non-religious. 80-mlnute serv¬ 
ice for Mr. Cahan, who died Friday night In 
Beth Israel Hospital at the age of 91, was 
conducted by Alexander Kahn, general man¬ 
ager of the newspaper. 

Long before the service was scheduled to 
begin at 1 p. m., thousands queued up in 
front of the ll-story newspaper building 
from which Mr. Cahan warred vigoroiuly 
against communism, on behalf of labor and 
social reform and the transition of large 
masses of Jewish Immigrants to a new way of 
life. 

When the doors were closed on the 500 
inside the building. Deputy Chief Inspector 
John Ferrettl, in charge of a detail of 30 
policemen, said 10.000 persons filled Strauss 
Square and Seward Park. They and others 
who took up points of vantage in tenement 
windows and on fire escapes heard the service 
through loudspeakers. 

ALL WALKS OF LIFB 

Taken together they were representative 
of every stratum of official life, of other faiths 
and every economic station. The stillness 
both inside and outside the building was 
broken by the rumble of nearby traffic and 
the muted etralns of organ melodies, but the 
people were silently unanimous in their rev¬ 
erence for the man whose name was a by¬ 
word among his own people. 

His oak coffin, blanketed with gladioli, 
lilies, smilaz and red roses, stood in the 
center of Forward hall Just in front of a 
small stage crowded with floral displays. 
At 1 p. m., Lazarre Weiner, the organist, 
tread softly on his pedals and opened the 
seivlce with Chopin’s Funeral March. Ase’s 
Death, from the Peer Oynt Suite by Grieg 
followed. Alexander Kahn then arose and 
spoke of his former colleague. 

”He was of the first to fight Communists,’* 
Mr. Kahn said. ”He was of the first to rele¬ 
gate party tradition and support Roosevelt. 
His idealism was always guided by a sense of 
the real and when the interests of the people 
and his country came into conflict with any 
tradition or dogma he resolved in favor of 
the interests of the people.” 

Mayor Impellitteri said it was his privilege 
as mayor to pay tribute to “the late, great 
Abe Cahan” on behalf of the city’s 8,000,000 
people. 

"His was a powerful voice for justice and 
equal opportunity for all men,” the mayor 
said. “Our troubled era will surely miss the 
greatness that was Abe Cahan, but his works 
and his writings will sustain us in the job 
of building a better world for everyone.” 

Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor, eulo¬ 
gized the founder of the Forward as "a great 
fighter for free trade-unions.” He said not 
only Americans, but workingmen through¬ 
out the world “eufiered a great loss” in Mr, 
Cahan's death. 

lATTDZS FOR Att TO LABOR 

Praising Mr. Cahan for his contributions to 
Improved living standards, Mr, Tobin said 
the former editor “lived to tee the American 
worker getting the best minimum Wi^e of 
the entire world.” Be paid warm tribute to 


Mr. Cahan for his leadership of tiie Jewish 
dally, which he held played "a great part In 
the elimination of sweatshops and tenement 
slums.” 

“We should as Americans say "Thank God* 
for the day Abe Cahan arrived in the United 
States,” he continued. 

David Dubinsky, president of the Inter¬ 
national Ladles Garment Workers Union, re¬ 
called the role played by Mr. Cahan in 
staving off Communist control of his union. 
Were it not for the courage of the Socialist 
leader, Mr. Dubinsky asked, “how many 
unions would have been captured and how 
many workers would have been enslaved.” 

Abba Eban, Israeli Ambassador to the 
United States, brought tributes from the 
Government and people of Israel. Alluding 
to Mr. Caban's roles in furthering social 
progress and in Yiddish journalism. Ambas¬ 
sador Eban said he preserved Jewish con¬ 
sciousness and culture against the tide of 
assimilation. 

Others who spoke were Justice Jacob Pan- 
ken of the Domestic Relations Court, Alex 
Rose, president of the United Hatters. Cap 
and Millinery Workers Union; Harry Rogoff, 
editor of the Forward; Nathan Chanin, edu¬ 
cational director of the Workmen’s Circle; 
Joseph Baskin, general secretary of the 
Workmen’s Circle; Raphael Abrahamovltch, 
for the International Socialist movemsent, 
and Reuben Guskin, president of United He¬ 
brew Trades. 

Five cars, heavily banked with flowers, led 
a 50-car procession to the cemetery. Burial 
was in Mount Carmel Cemetery, Queens. 

Washington, D. C.. September 1. 1951, 
Mr, Alxxanocr ICark, 

Jewish Daily FoTward, 

Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

Word of the passing of my old fiiend, 
Abraham Cahan. has filled me with the 
deepest sorrow. 1 hope you and members 
of his immediate family can be comforted 
in the knowledge that your loss was the 
loss of the countless legion of friends Abra¬ 
ham Caban has throughout New York, the 
Nation, and the world. You must be fur¬ 
ther comforted in the knowledge tbat be 
had lived a long life studded with accom¬ 
plishments such as fall to the credit of few 
men. He was known and loved as a great 
American as well as a leader of thought 
among those of our faith in this country. 
He was a man of courage, of integrity, of 
vision, and of learning. 

He was the spokesman for Ideas which 
were bold In his time but which came to be 
accepted by most of his fellow citizens. He 
fought the good fight when the battle was 
hard. His reward was In the impression his 
work left on bis community, on his State, 
and on his country. That work will never 
die. Like the newspaper he built to great¬ 
ness Abe Caban’s work will long survive 
him. He was my friend and my coworker 
in many a good cause through the years. I 
mourn him but know that my feelings are 
■hared by thousands. 

Herbert H. Lehman. 


Price Control and the Capehart 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. A. WILUS ROBERTSON 

OF VXBOINU 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday^ September 8,1951 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, last 
week when Mr. Charles E. Wilson was 
testifying before our Banking and Cur- 
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rency Committee concerning the amend¬ 
ments to the Defense Production Act 
which he was recommending, I asked 
him if he wanted a price-control bill or 
profit-control bill. He promptly re¬ 
plied that he wanted a price-control 
bill. I then pointed out the language 
of the conferees which 1 had proposed, 
and which the conferees adopts, which 
declared the legislative intent of the so- 
called Capehart amendment. Mr. Wil¬ 
son replied that OPS could not carry 
out that legislative Intent unless the 
language ot the Capehart amendment 
was modified. I suggested that he pre¬ 
pare appropriate language which In his 
opinion would make the Capehart 
amendment workable. He did so, and 
his suggestions were embodied in an 
amendment ofiered last week by the 
chairman of the committee, the Sen¬ 
ator from South Carolina LMr. May- 
BANKl. It is my purpose to support that 
amendment, or appropriate language to 
the same effect. 

In explanation of the position I have 
taken that the Capehart amendment 
should be modified but not completely 
repealed. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Record an analysis 
of what is involved by the well-known 
New York economist, Harold Fleming, 
published in the September 4 issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Squeeze Play Seen Tried on Business 
(By Harold Fleming) 

New York. —Some people here are inclined 
to reel that the administration, In its con¬ 
tinued opposition to the so-called Capehart 
and Herlong amendments In the new Defense 
Production Act, Is trying to use the defense 
program for a now type of squeeze play on 
American business. 

The gist of their reasoning Is that farmers 
have escalators, labor has escalators, but the 
numlnlstratlon doesn't want business to have 
escalators. An escalator. In economic and 
political slang. Is something on which one 
can stand still yet ride upward—that is, have 
his own prices lilted whenever other prices 
are lifted The farm escalator is parity price 
support, which rides up with the farmer’s 
living costs, labor’s escalator Is the cost-ol- 
llvlng clause. The nearest thing to an esca¬ 
lator for business is the “pass through” of 
costs permitted the manufacturer In the 
Capehart amendment and the inclusion of 
“historic" percentage markups in distribu¬ 
tors’ celling prices. 

SQUEEZE between OVFICXAL PRICE FLOORS, 
CEILINGS 

Were the Congress to accede to the Presi¬ 
dent’s astonishing request for the elimina¬ 
tion of these two clauses, the effect would 
be to put business in the grip of a more 
effective vise than it has yet been put in 
during the last 20 years. Whichever way the 
course of prices were to move, business would 
be squeezed between official price floors and 
official price ceilings. 

For were prices to continue downward, the 
prices received by distributors and manufac¬ 
turers would drop freely, while farm prices 
and labor’s wages would be held up at offi¬ 
cially supported levels. But were Inflation 
to return, the prices received by businessmen 
would soon, despite the Capehart and Her¬ 
long amendments, be bumping against semi¬ 
rigid ceilings, while farmers and wage earners 
Would merely stand still and ride up their 


escalators. Heart of the businessman’s prob¬ 
lem is that under price control as now 
preached by the administration, his prices 
would have ceilings but no floors, while farm 
prices and wages have floors but (in practice) 
no ceilings. 

For even with the Capehart amendment 
the pincers of this vise are clearly in evi¬ 
dence for the manufacturer. In a falling 
market his prices have no floor, like thcee 
received by farmers and wage earners: but 
in a rising market he cannot add any costs 
to his celling beyond those he paid up to July 
26, 1051. The amendment merely releases 
him from the squeeze he was already in. 
Were such a drastic inflation to develop as 
the President keeps warning of, rising costs. 
Including particularly wages and farm prices, 
would soon rise about him like flood waters 
round a man locked in a basement. 

KOW THREE CROUPS HAVE FARED 

How these three broad general groups— 
farmers, labor, and business—fared under 
the post-Korea inflation may be seen roug^y 
from the following figures: 
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Not all these figures can be fairly com¬ 
pared. It Is not entirely lair, for instance, 
to compare corporate profits after taxes with 
vrekge and salary receipts, which are before 
taxes. On the other hand the comparison is 
fair in the sense that any persons receiving 
dividends out of these corporate profits have 
to pay taxes on these dividends, 

From the other angle, however, it is not 
fair to compare corporate profits with av¬ 
erage weekly or hourly earnings. The fair 
comparison is with total wage and salary re¬ 
ceipts; for while the latter reflect an increase 
in the number of people working, the cor¬ 
porate profits come from an increase in the 
number of jobs done. 

In any case the above comparisons indi¬ 
cate that: (1) Farmers and wage earners 
improved their position compared to cor¬ 
porations; (2) the purchasing power of av¬ 
erage wages stayed approximately abreast of 
living costs while (3) that of farm products 
gained substantially but (4) that of corpo¬ 
rate earnings declined substantially. 

TRENDS SEEN CONTINUED THIS SUMMER 

These trends probably still continue this 
summer since (1) prices received by cor¬ 
porations are lower generally than in the 
second quarter; (2) wages continue upward; 
(3) farm prices are down near support levels; 
and (4) more corporations are shifting to de¬ 
fense work, where the profit-margin is 
smaller. 

In view of these trends, the President seems 
to have Indulged In a slight exaggeration In 
his recent message to Congress when he said 
that “the fact that (the Capehart) amend¬ 
ment was not needed la amply demonstrated 
by the remarkable level of business profits 
during the last few months." 

But perhaps the heart of the President's 
attack was expressed in his stateihent that 
“All along the line, under the Capehart 
amendment, business la protected. Busi¬ 
ness is told that it need not absorb rising 
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costs. But no such assurance Is extended to 
the consumer, the wage earner, and the peo¬ 
ple living on pensions and other fixed in¬ 
comes. They stand at the end of the line.” 

This statement so confuses matters that 
fact needs to be disentangled from fancy. 
To begin with, there is no line with an end 
to it. There Is a circle. In which money cir¬ 
culates. Everybody is at both the beginning 
and the end of this circulation. Many busi¬ 
nessmen are Inclined to feel they are at the 
short end. 

Becond, the bunching of wage earners with 
people living on fixed incomes Is very con¬ 
fusing. Only a few days before the Presi¬ 
dent’s speech the Wage Stabilization Board 
had agreed that labor was entitled to up¬ 
ward adjustments for future cost-of-living 
increases—that is, that it need not absorb 
rising costs. And only a few weeks earlier 
than that new 1951 support rates for lead¬ 
ing farm crops were announced, higher than 
last year, on the parity-price philosophy that 
the farmer need not absorb rising costs. 


Visit of Governor Dewejr to Ketchikan, 
Alaaka 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 6, 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
a newspaper story from the Ketchikan 
Daily News, of Ketchikan, Alaska, for 
August 23, entitled "Thomas E. Dewey 
Entertained in Ketchikan." In this 
story, Governor Dewey is quoted as want¬ 
ing to know more about the Alaska state¬ 
hood question before definitely making 
up his mind about the statehood pro¬ 
posal. Previously, Governor Dewey has 
been somewhat of a supporter of state¬ 
hood. Apparently, as a result of his 
trip to Alaska, he has had more of an 
opportunity to see both sides of the ques¬ 
tion, and has begun to have doubts about 
the advisability of taking that step at 
this time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Thomas E. Dswby Entertained in Ketchi¬ 
kan—Is iMPREasBaj With Bigness of Ter- 
RiToRT—W ants To Learn More on Alaska 
Statehood Question 

Exhibiting the dynamic personality which 
has twice made him a candidate for the high¬ 
est office in the land, and placed him In the 
driver's seat of his home State for the second 
term, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, 
took over the city of Ketchikan last night 
while making a brief stop here on a gross 
roots tour of the Territory. 

The Governor appeared before a repre¬ 
sentative group of Ketchikan residents at the 
Bike’ Temple last night and after being pre¬ 
sented with a basket of seafood, especially 
prepared for him at the Fishery Products 
Laboratory, admitted to be tremendously im¬ 
pressed by the elegant and fabulous land of 
our last great frontier and the wonderful 
bospltallty and friendship of Its people. 

“This trip to Alaska," the Governor said, 
*'bas been one of the most amazing and re¬ 
vealing experiences of my entire life and X 
am glad I came. No one,” he continued, 
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**who bfti not been to Alaaka could poBsibly 
apprecluto th« tremendous sine, the impree- 
elve ruggedoeas, and the grandeur of this 
great land and I find it clean and refreshing 
after the oppreMlve lande of the Orient.’* 
The Governor entertained his listeners for 
a period with anecdotes of Incidents which 
happened on his 40,000-mlle swing through 
Asia and Australia and then turned his at¬ 
tention for a moment to one of the major 
problems of Alaska. 

"Before I came to Alaska," he said, "I was 
of the opinion that everybody favored state¬ 
hood for this country. I am now beginning 
to realize how wrong I was, for the more 
people I meet the more the argument over 
statehood seems to grow and I admit I am 
now definitely confused over the Issue, but 
perhaps that Is a good thing, for they say 
the knowledge of Ignorance Is the beginning 
of wisdom, and I now feel In a position to 
begin to learn the true facts." 

Governor Dewey had previously told a re¬ 
porter In Juneau that he always favored 
statehood but In response to a question from 
.1 reporter here last night, he stated, ‘T would 
certainly not favor statehood for Alaska un¬ 
ices the admission bill contained adequate 
a&surnnces the new State would receive suffi¬ 
cient finances to make It self-supporting. I 
have becu led to believe the statehood bill 
van well drafted but if It does not provide 
adequate protection for the new State I 
would never support it " 

The Governor was entertained at the Elks 
Temple with a buffet dinner, and following 
bis brief talk took a stand near the center of 
the floor and shook hands with all of the 
200 people In attendance. 

Upon his arrival at the Coast Guard Base 
at 6.30 p. m. the Governor was met by a wel¬ 
coming committee of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, composed of Mayor George Beck. 
Chamber President Herb Hetherlngton, Sec¬ 
retary Bill Boardman, W. A. Bates. Howard 
Stevens. Fete DeBoer, Mel Roe. and attorney 
Lester O. Gore, and he and his party were 
escorted to the Ingersoll Hotel. 

Arriving with Governor Dewey were Gov¬ 
ernor Qruenlng, bis military aide, Capt, 
Donald Morrison, USCQ; Paul Lockwood, 
formerly Dewey's secretary, now a member of 
the Public Service Commission of the State of 
New York; Bay Borst, veteran newspaperman 
of the Buffalo Evening News, and Tom Gal¬ 
vin of the New York State police. 

En route from Juneau the party stopped 
at Waterfall where Governor Dewey was im¬ 
pressed with the modem salmon cannery and 
the high speed lines there. 

During the early part of the evening the 
welcoming committee took the visiting Gov¬ 
ernor and his party through the cold storage 
plant where A1 Whitmarsh ox Polar Fisheries 
explained the complex operations of the 
plant, and a drive was taken to the site of 
the pulp mill at Ward Cove. 

Upon their return, the party stopped at 
the home of Mayor Beck, where over an 
hour was spent In general discussion. The 
group then left for the buffet dinner at the 
Elks Temple. 

This morning Governor Dewey and party 
were taken aboard the yacht Manana II for 
a salmon fishing trip to Vallenar Point, and 
they will be picked up there by plane this 
afternoon and flown to Tracy Arm, where 
they will spend the night aboard the Pish 
and Wildlife Service vessel Brant before re¬ 
turning to Juneau. 

Salmon Derby, chairman, and District For¬ 
est Supervisor O. M. Arehbold. and Chamber 
of Commerce, President Hetherlngton were 
In charge of arrangements for the fishing 
trip. 

Governor Dewey admitted to his audience 
last night that he It not a fisherman at heart 
but consented to the trip in deference to 
Xiockwood and Borst, who have been stricken 
with the strange form of insanity which af¬ 
flicts fishermen the world over. 


•T accompany them,** Dewey said, *1)6- 
CBUse I would lose a million constituents in 
my home State who would not consider me 
worthy of office if l visited Alaska and failed 
to take part In your wonderful fishing." 


Aid to Free China and Spain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

H0N.WII1IAME.JENNER 

OF INIHANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 6,1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the 
American people are determined to co¬ 
operate with Spain and Free China, two 
of the most stalwart opponents of com¬ 
munism, but we must not be misled by 
the statistics. Military aid to Formosa 
and to Spain are both sub,iect to control 
of the State Department. I ask leave to 
have printed in the Record two excerpts 
from an article by Prank C. Hanlghen 
which appeared in Human Events, 1710 
Rhode Island Avenue NW.. Washington 
6, D. C. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

AcHxaoN Still Over Spain 

When the military finally overrode the 
State Department opposition and achieved a 
deal with Spain, the general opinion here 
was that State would swallow Its disappoint¬ 
ment and collaborate in making Spain a 
real military bastion of defense. Like many 
other general opinions, this one has now 
proved faulty, although the real news has 
not yet reached the public prints. 

Dean Acheaon—who in 1946, together with 
the Bed Dean of Canterbury, led a Commu¬ 
nist-Inspired rally against Franco Spain In 
Madison Square Garden—Is not so readily 
converted. We learn from unimpeachable 
sources that, on the morrow of Admiral 
Shermafi’s agreement with Franco. Acheson 
sent his aides to the Defense Department. 
Their line ran, as follows: 

"Yes. we must make Spain a bastion of our 
defense. But military aid cannot prove suc¬ 
cessful without economic aid—to raise the 
standards of living of the people. That’s our 
province. We propose that a State and EC A 
mission go to Madrid to examine and super¬ 
vise thoroughly all economic aid expended 
In Spain.’’ 

This proposal, we hear, has aroused angry 
opposition and apprehension in the Penta¬ 
gon. The Pentagon people fear that the 
State Department would utilize such a mis¬ 
sion to create confusion, 11 not chaos, in 
Spain; by withholding funds from one fac¬ 
tion and tendering them to a rival, thus 
playing one against another. State Depart¬ 
ment agents, still trying to overthrow Franco, 
would upset all the Defense Department’s 
plans for a stable Spain, certainly a prime 
necessity for construction and operation of 
our bases there. 

It might be added that these Pentagon 
fears are seeping Into committees on Cap¬ 
itol Hill which are examining requests lor 
foreign aid. The reaction of Congressmen la, 
**Let the generals and admirals supervise 
any money for Spain." 

Formosa 

The announcement that some $300,000,000 
of proposed foreign military and economic 


aid funds will be allocated to Formosa baa 
given the dubloua impreaalon that the State 
Department has changed its apota. Last 
aprlng, the Acheaon team reveraed itself on 
the Formosa problem, verbally admitting 
that the island is a bastion of our strategic 
defenses. Actually, the State Department 
language was tricky, and this column warned 
that Acheeon’s boys had not abandoned the 
lde<' of ousting Chlang Kal-shak, who rules 
the Island. In reality. State no more wants 
Chlang on our side than it does Franco— 
and is attempting to lay the groundwork for 
a policy to undermine the Oeneralisslmo’s 
power In Formosa. 

Last week, we revealed how State now 
seeks to Infiltrate Spain with Its agents, under 
the guise of administering economic aid. 
and how the United States military fear that 
State will thus cause much trouble, if not 
confusion damaging to military plans. This 
week, the same pattern of Acheson activity 
is seen in the announcement that $300,000,- 
000 will be allocated to Formosa. The pro¬ 
posed grant Is contained (according to the 
Washington Post, August 9) in the mutual 
security program now before congressional 
committees While the Post news story 
speaks of arms to modernize Ghlang’s army 
on Formosa, It also mentions that almost 
half of the appropriation would be for eco¬ 
nomic help. 

It Is through this back door of economic 
aid that, Just as in the case of plans for 
Spain, State Department agents would enter 
the Formosan situation and exert influence 
not of a kind to strengthen the Oblang re¬ 
gime on the Island. It is noted that Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State Dean Rusk’s name 
is associated with the aid project. Busk is 
the Acheson ftlde who used the "tricky** 
language last spring to give the impression 
that the Department supports the National¬ 
ist CKivernment. More and more It is feared 
that Acheson’s men have not changed their 
long-term plan to get rid of Chlang Kal-sbek. 

Proposed EftmblishmeBt of National CUi- 
lent Advisory Board on Radio and 
TelevitSon 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

OF CONNSCnCUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 6,1951 
Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, this 
morning the Subcommittee on Radio. 
Television, and Telecommunication, of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, presided over by the distin¬ 
guished majority leader [Mr. McFar¬ 
land], heard a series of very remarkable 
and extremely Interesting witnesses. 
Their testimony dealt with the problems 
involved in the future of television, and 
with the Joint resolution and bill intro¬ 
duced by the junior Senator from Wy¬ 
oming [Mr. Hunt], the Junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. BrickerI, the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sal- 
TONSTALL], and myself. 

Three of the statements are brief, but 
they are very Interesting and iUumin- 
ati^. They bear directly on the ques¬ 
tions which are being asked of many of 
us by our constituents. I ask unanimous 
consent to have them printed in the 
Record. 
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There being no objection, the state¬ 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

TssTXMOzrr op Dr. Edgar Pdller, Exrcxjtivr 

Srcretart, National Council of Chief 

State School Ofpicbrs, on S. 1579, Before 

THE SUBCOMMITTEl OF THE SENATE INTER¬ 
STATE AND Foreign Commerce Committee, 

Seftember 6, 1951 

Mr. Chairman and memtaetB of the com¬ 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
testify concerning Senate bill 1579, which 
would establish a National Citizens Advisory 
Board on Radio and Television as an adjunct 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
to evaluate radio and television programs 
and to report thereon to the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission and to .Congress. 

This testimony Is presented In a dual 
capacity. My regular work Is as executive 
secretary for the superintendents and com¬ 
missioners of education of the 48 States and 
the Territories and Island dependencies. 
These chief State school officers, as Impor¬ 
tant State officials and heads of the State 
school systems, are especially concerned 
about what the effects of television may be 
on elementary and secondary school pupils. 
They are also Interested In the quality of 
programs offered to the general public. The 
second capacity In which I testify Is as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Educa¬ 
tional Television, which Is composed of seven 
organizations, as follows; American Council 
on Education, Association for Education by 
Radio. Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters. National Associa¬ 
tion of State Universities, National Council 
of Chief State School Officers. National Ed¬ 
ucation Association of the United States. 
The membership of these organizations con¬ 
stitutes the vast majority of educators in 
the United States, and the committee at¬ 
tempts to bo of service to more than 30.- 
000,000 elementary, secondary and college 
teachers and students throughout the coun¬ 
try. The proposed National Citizens Ad¬ 
visory Board on Radio and Television should 
be an excellent Influence on behalf of these 
millions of teachers and students as well 
as on behalf of the general public. 

Mr Chairman, It is unthinkable that the 
limited number of television channels may 
be allowed to become monopolized for sell¬ 
ing goods. Television Is expensive and Its 
monetary value for selling is great. The 
history and present status of radio has dem- 
strated that the rituals of the sellers demand 
monotonous repetition of the trade-mark 
and the trite cliche. Such repetition, car¬ 
ried to excess, spoils programs and stultllles 
thinking. Television Is a more powerful 
medium than radio, and tho public interest 
demands even more Insistently that It di¬ 
versify Its offerings to maintain entertain¬ 
ment of good quality and public Information 
programs beneflclal to good citizenship. 

There Is reason to believe that govern¬ 
mental censorship of mass communications 
media can become dangerous to freedom, and 
we are opposed to official censorship for that 
reason. Thus we have a peculiar situation 
In which it seems best that the Government 
which represents the public should refrain 
from official action on behalf of the public. 
Assuming such governmental restraint, the 
problem is bow to insure that there shall 
be a variety of programs, that the television 
medium shall not be commercially monopo¬ 
lized and that there shall be an Impartial, 
authentic, and noncommercial avenue for 
public expression concerning the kind and 
quality of radio and television programs. 
This Is long overdue, and will be done one 
way or another. 

It Is reasonable to suppose that the Na¬ 
tional Government, while refusing te evalu¬ 
ate radio and television programs Itself 


through administrative action by the Fed¬ 
eral Communications Commission or through 
direct legislation, should cooperate to assist 
the public to express itself, and a less of¬ 
fensive or less dangerous way than that pro¬ 
posed by 8. 1579 could scarcely be devised. 
We are especially pleased that the distin¬ 
guished Chairman of the Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission is supporting this legis¬ 
lation. 

It Is difficult for us to understand why 
commercial broadcasters should oppose such 
a National Citizens Advisory Board as S. 1679 
proposes. The Board would be entirely un¬ 
official and advisory, and It would have no 
powers of censorship. It would be legal for 
both the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion end Congress to Ignore every suggestion 
It might make. Do the broadcasters suppose 
that there will be no organized groups of any 
kind whatever to suggest to them what the 
public opinion Is concerning their presenta¬ 
tions on television? Are the commercial 
broadcasters going to refuse to cooperate 
with any such groups of citizens? If they 
take an attitude that all the television chan¬ 
nels belong to them, to use as they please to 
bombard the people in any way that will earn 
them the most dollars, the alternatives of 
the general public may be limited to less de¬ 
sirable types of action to protect Itself. The 
groups I work with very much prefer the 
route of cooperation. 

Mr Chairman. I would like to include here 
some of the officially approved statements 
made by these groups The National Council 
of Chief State School Officers In its annual 
meeting about 2 months ago unanimously 
approved tho following resolution: 

“Inasmuch as the available television chan¬ 
nels are limited in number and are In danger 
of being monopolized by commercial inter¬ 
ests In ways which vill not protect the high 
general educational level upon which our 
way of life depends, the council requests that 
the Federal Communications Commission 
take action to; 

"A. Reserve permanently at least one very 
high frequency channel for educational 
broadcasting In every metropolitan area and 
major educational center. 

“B. Require that noncommercial broad¬ 
casts be given priority and be produced re- 
gardle.ss of commercial interests on all chan¬ 
nels for a reasonable length of time each 
day at hours convenient for public listening. 

“C. Reserve permanently a number of ultra 
high frequency channels for future educa- 
ticmal broadcasting adequate to provide such 
service to all the people of the United States 
wherever they live 

“We commend the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission for the beginnings of such 
reservations for noncommercial educational 
television as exemplified In Its third tentative 
allocation of March 22, 1961. We also com¬ 
mend the Ford Foundation for Its generous 
support of educational objectives In tele¬ 
vision." 

Mr Chairman, we sincerely hope the self- 
regulation of the broadcasting industry will 
make it unnecessary to press for reservation 
of time for noncommercial broadcasts at 
good listening hours on all stations, either 
before the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion or in the Congress 

I also quote a paragraph from the official 
policy of the Joint Committee on Educational 
Televljslon: 

"The general policy of the Joint Commit¬ 
tee on Educational Television shall be to 
concern Itself with education as it does or 
does not appear on television screens of the 
United States from whatever source. Its at¬ 
titude shall be one of realistic cooperation 
and of realistic appraisal with respect to 
performance by both educational or com¬ 
mercial television stations and/or networks. 
It shall conduct Its activities In terms of 
long-range objectives based on the belief that 
<leiiiocracy requires a well informed public. 
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It will represent the special needs and duties 
of education In this newest and most potent 
of the mass media, with the understanding 
and belief that the principles and objectives 
it seeks must be measured In terms of several 
generations." 

Here, once again, there is an expressed 
Interest In the general quality of all tele¬ 
vision programs. That Interest Is expressed 
not only on behalf of the millions of stu¬ 
dents and teachers at all educational levels 
\Vhlch constitute some 20 percent of the en¬ 
tire public, but also on behalf of adults gen¬ 
erally All televison has an educational ef¬ 
fect one way or another, and in a free nation 
all adults are or should be students In a 
general sense. In order to be good citizens. 

Mr Chairman, commercial broadcasters 
will be very unwise If they oppose any and 
all efforts to make the citizens’ voice heard In 
the field of radio and television In the man¬ 
ner assured by Senate bill 1679. It may be 
said that the industry can regulate Itself and 
that the broadcasters have already taken 
steps to form such Internal regulatory bodies. 
This Is all right as far as It goes, but It doesn’t 
go very far Senate bill 1679 Is entirely In 
accord with all the commercial broadcasters 
may do toward self-regulation, but there is 
no reason to suppose they can shake off the 
powerful commercial pressures unaided. If 
the commercial broadcasters are really sin¬ 
cere in their desire to maintain good-quality 
programs on television screens In the Inter¬ 
ests of the general public, as we believe most 
of them are, they should welcome such aid 
as the proposed National Citizens Advisory 
Board on Radio and Televison will be able to 
extend to them 

They should also welcome similar groups 
In the States and perhaps In the local com¬ 
munities as well. The commercial broad¬ 
casters need the cooperation of such groups. 
The laudable objectives of freedom under 
self-regulation and the prevention of addi¬ 
tional official regulation will come to com¬ 
mercial broadcasting only as it takes the peo¬ 
ple Into its confidence and demonstrates 
capacity to regulate itself. If broadcasters 
resist any effort of the public to express it¬ 
self, such as through the proposed National 
Citizens Advisory Board, their motives at 
once are suspect. Many people may come to 
believe that they do not really want to regu¬ 
late themselves In a manner generally ac¬ 
ceptable, that they do not want suggestions 
irom the public, and that what they really 
want Is license to follow the dollar sign 
wherever that dollar sign may lead. 

The.sp are the principal reasons, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. why 1 have appeared here to support 
Senate bill 1579 today, and I would like to 
express again my appreciation for the privi¬ 
lege of doing so. 

Thank you. 

Statement on Behalf of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations Before the Sub¬ 
committee ON Radio, Television, and Tele¬ 
communication OF THE Senate Interstate 
AND Foreign Commerce Committee, Pre¬ 
sented BY Stanley H. Ruttenberq, Direc¬ 
tor OF THE Department of Education and 
Research, CIO, September 6, 1951 
I wish to express my great appreciation 
for the opportunity to appear before this 
committee and Indicate the complete sup¬ 
port of the Congress of Industrial Organ¬ 
izations for S. 1679, the proposal to estab¬ 
lish a National Citizens Advisory Board on 
Radio and Television. 

The Interest of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations In the future of television Is 
based upon two extremely important factors. 
In the first place, our organization repte- 
Bents the overwhelming majority of the men 
and women employed In the manufacture of 
television sets. The degree to which tele¬ 
vision programs are responsive to the needs 
and wishes of the American people and thus 
assure a healthy future for the industry 
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plays Important part in the future well- 
Doing of tbese thouflands of workers in toe 
industry. 

In the second place, the membenmip of 
the CIO represents one of the largest organ- 
laed consumer groups in America. The de¬ 
gree to which television programing not only 
entertalm the public hut also elevates its 
cultural standards, provides useful educa¬ 
tional and informational services, and gen¬ 
erally advances the cause of good citiaenshlp 
Is of tremendous Importance to our 6,000,000 
mwAibers and their tamilies. 

While we are all particularly concerned 
with the presently Inadequate educational 
service which television is rendering our 
children. I do not wish In the brief moments 
available to speak to *.hat very Important 
aspect of the problem belore us. In the 
millions of CIO families, there ore millions 
of chlld.'en who should now be served with 
more educational programs and better enter¬ 
tainment programs than are now being pro¬ 
vided by < ur program spunsurs. Our con¬ 
cern is identical with that of all other par¬ 
ents and educators. But I am sure that uhls 
problem has been adequately discussed by 
competent educational authorities during 
the course of these hearings 

Of equal importance to the problem of 
child listeners is the question of the values 
which can be obtained for adult listeners by 
the proper utilization of the great potential 
inherent in television broadcasting. 

More than 100 years ago the leaders of 
organhBed labor of that period were actively 
participating with other groups In the effort 
to establibh a free public-school system. 
The expansion of education at all levels 
both for children and adults, has been a 
constant objective of organized labor during 
the years. American democracy, with its 
dedication to the concept of equality of op¬ 
portunity, is dependent upon expanding 
mediums for education and information for 
all of the people. 

If the great problems of our age are to be 
understood by all of the people, and loforma- 
tlon, reason, and logic ore to be the tools 
with which the people are to understand 
and solve them, no educational medium-- 
least of ail television—can be left solely in 
private hands for the purpose of profits based 
primarily on the provision of entertainment. 
The Congress of Indiutrlal Organizations 
does not seek to deprecate those entertain¬ 
ment programs provided by private sponsors 
which meet acceptable standards. Certainly 
our members want to continue to see, hear, 
and enjoy the Jack Bennys and Bob Hopes, 
the quiz shows, and athletic events. Tb« 
basic question, however, is simply whether 
the great educational potential of television 
shall be stultified and this important me¬ 
dium only used for purposes of entertain¬ 
ment. Will this dangerous trend, which 
has already been set in motion in television 
programing, be allowed to continue un¬ 
checked and follow the unfortunate pattern 
already c.:tabli6hed by commercial radio 
broadcasting? There are evils in the pat¬ 
tern wlilch must be opposed in the Interest 
of the American people and this is even more 
true in the case of television because its edu¬ 
cational possibilities are many times greater 
than that of radio. Certainly most edu¬ 
cators agree that what is seen has more Im¬ 
pact on the mind than words that are heard 
or read. 

It is our belief that working people de¬ 
sire the best in television entertainment. 
But they want much more. The millions 
of wage and salary earners of America who 
have been deprived of higher education ami 
who have been forced to pursue their own 
educational advancement through corre- 
sijiondence short courses and night schools 
are a group whose educational needs can be 
tremendously enhanced by effective educa¬ 
tional television programing. Why should 
not television now bring to the homes of 
all American workers the opportunity to 


receive Information and knowledge which 
circumstances beyond their control have 
prevented workers from enjoying as stu¬ 
dents In the clastfooms of our universities 
and colleges? In addition to television in¬ 
struction in homo ecotkotaiCB. in mechanics, 
and in the arts, millions of adult Americans 
seek an opportunity to learn more about 
good books, about American history, about 
the operation of their Government and the 
laws under which they live. Even more im¬ 
portant, since we live in an age of contro¬ 
versy. the American adult seeke to under¬ 
stand the issues which he must face in order 
to be an intelligent voter and clthsen. There¬ 
fore, there is an increasing need for the 
type of television programs which present 
responsible discussion of public Issues and 
Which help the listener to understand them. 

Certainly It Is not to condemn the ad¬ 
vertisers of soaps and automobiles If the 
type of programs which we have disrusaed 
do not interest them. With few exceptions, 
commercial sponsors avoid “public interest’* 
programs that Involve controversial dlscus- 
Blc 1 because they fear so-called unfavor¬ 
able reactions. Or they avoid the so-called 
educational programs because they pre¬ 
sume that they are dull and that the Amer¬ 
ican people do not want them and will not 
listen to them and therefore will not buy 
their products. Or. perhaps, the commer¬ 
cial advertisers avoid these programs for the 
reason that they believe they bad best be 
left to those who are professionally trained 
In the field of educational broadcarting. 

Whatever the reason, it should be ap¬ 
parent to all that the public interest in 
the development of our lest growing tele¬ 
vision broadcasting industry must be pro¬ 
tected. A large part of television time should 
lightly belong to the entertainment field 
and continue to be sponsored commercially 
as long as standaids of diversity and good 
taste are elevated. But much of television 
lime must be reserved for more serious pur¬ 
poses and it is the responsibility of Con¬ 
gress which represents the interests of all 
the American people to see that this is made 
possible. Not only must educational agen¬ 
cies be protected and encouraged in their 
desire to provide educational and public 
service programs through television but there 
is also a related rebponsibUlty to see that 
these types of programs—no matter who 
sponsors them—are allotted portions of the 
broadcasting day and night when those who 
desire to enjoy them are free to listen. 

In television It is not true that the air is 
free. Because of the limitation on the uum- 
ir.' of stations which can transmit television 
programs through the air at any one place, 
mouopolles inevitably are established. It is 
the view of the Congress of Industrial Or¬ 
ganisations that the United States Congress 
must safeguard the public Interest now be¬ 
fore it Is too late by establishing the National 
Citizens Advisory Board, called for by the 
bill which is before us. Through this ob¬ 
jective body, divorced from any personal fi¬ 
nancial interest, the American people can 
hope that American television will serve in 
the future the great potential entertainment, 
cultural, educational and public service 
which the people so badly need and wont. 


TzsTiMomr or Wallacb J. CAMrszaL, Diacc- 
Toa. WAsHiwcrrow Omez, OooraiATiVK 
Lkaque or THE United States or America, 
Betorz the Senate Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foesion Commerce in Bbbalt or 
6. 1579. September 6. 1951 
My name is Wallace J. Campbell. I am di¬ 
rector of the Washington ofllce of the Co¬ 
operative League of tihe United States of 
America, a national federation of oonsumer, 
purchasing, and service codporatlves. The 
league’s membership is made up of local and 
regional cooperative organizations whose to¬ 
tal membership is nearly 2,000,000 families. 
I am also president of a small FM radio 


station, WCFM, owned by our member or¬ 
ganizations. the Cooperative Broadcasting 
Association here In Washington. 

Our organization is happy to Bttpport S. 
1570. introduced hj Senator Benton tor 
himself and Senators Hunt, Brickss, and 
Saltonstaix, to estabUsb a National Citizens 
Advisory Board on BacUo and Television. 

The Cooperative League has long been In¬ 
terested in the mass media of communica¬ 
tion and in the practical Job of adult educa¬ 
tion whlcn. In our view, must continue long 
after formal schooling is completed If we are 
to build an educated and effective demo¬ 
cratic movement- 

Because of this keen Interest, our coopera¬ 
tive associations have token the leadership 
in the development of varloue techniques of 
adult education. Perhaps the most effective 
are the advisory council work in the State 
of Ohio and the study group movement in 
Nova Scotia, Canada, which together com¬ 
bine the best elements of an all-round pro¬ 
gram of adult education. Thousands of 
farmers in Ohio meet In their neighbors’ 
homes once each month throughout the 
year in groups of a dozen families to dlsciiss 
the practical problems that face them. 
These advisory councils are interested not 
only in the problems of the operation of 
their cooperatives, but In general education, 
economic, and civic problems on a commu¬ 
nity. State, and National basis. 

Let me give you some examples of the im¬ 
portance of radio to our adult education and 
Information program. 

In Nova Scotia the cooperatives have had 
the active support and assistance of St. 
Francis Xavier University, a small Catholic 
college which pioneered in adult education. 
When their study-club movement reached 
such proportions that it was difficult to keep 
up with it with available manpower, friends 
of the coliege applied for a license for a broad¬ 
casting station and established station 
CJFX In Antigonlsh, Nova Beotia. Although 
it supports Itself by commercial advertising 
during parts of the day. its main function 
is providing a channel for continuous adult 
education. For example, the university 
adult-education stall conducts its own dis¬ 
cussion groups around the microphone at 
stated times. The local groups meet around 
their radios and listen to that discussion and 
then continue their own discussions in their 
own homes. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp. has a similar program, tbs Farm Forum, 
which serves as the nucleus for discussion 
groups across Canada. 

In the State of Ohio, the farm-bureau co¬ 
operatives took the initiative In establish- 
the People’s Broadcasting Corp. which 
now owns stations WRFD in Worthington. 
Ohio, and WOL In WashU^ton, D, C. Farm 
groups in Nebraska have just started a simi¬ 
lar station in Lexington. The Ohio station 
has created a new pattern for farm radio. 
It is a day-time AM-only station devoted 
speclflcaliy to the service of farmers of Ohio. 
It is noted for its complete weather cover¬ 
age designed to be of assistance to farmers. 
It provides extensive market and crop re¬ 
ports, news coverage every hour on the hour, 
and good music aimed at the farm family. 
Too much of American radio is city oriented 
and Is troubled with “urbanitls.” Appar¬ 
ently no regular commercial station was in- 
’ terested in doing this kind of Job. The 
result is that WRFD already has the second 
largest radio audience in the State of Ohio. 

Here In Washington a group of listeners— 
or rather at that time prospective listeners— 
formed the Cooperative Broadcasting As¬ 
sociation. They were granted the first FM 
lloeose in the city of Washington and are 
Just completing 3 years of FM broadcasting. 
WCFM is establishing new patterns in radio, 
primarily because it is listener-owned and 
llsteser,-orl€nted. It is owned by 2,700 indi¬ 
viduals and 10 consumer associations sezv 
Ing this area. 
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Because it is listener-owned, It crowds 
more news coverage Into its broadcasting 
time than does any other Washington sta¬ 
tion. It has a series of outstanding com¬ 
mentators, many of whom serve without 
compensation because they are interested in 
the station. 

Its Capital Events coverage of Washington 
conferences and Important meetings is 
unique in this Capital City; and because 
it is the Capital City the talent available is 
abundant. 

WCEM's programs include the National 
Gallery of Art Symphony Orchestra con¬ 
certs which are broadcast every Sunday eve¬ 
ning. A new feature, sponsored by the 
listeners themselves, is a 3-hour program 
of fine music and drama produced by the 
British Broadcasting Co. and available only 
on a noncommercial basis. In cooperation 
with the Library of Congress we conduct 
our own poetry program. 

With this background you can see why 
our cooperative associations are keenly in¬ 
terested in radio and in the prospects for 
enlarging television broadcasting as well. 

These Illustrations are not given to ad¬ 
vertise the station or to boast of their ac¬ 
complishments. As a matter of fact, the 
accomplishments are very small compared 
to the opportunities in the field. What ac¬ 
complishments have been made have been 
made the hard way. Our people are ama¬ 
teurs in this field. But they felt there were 
Important services which were not being 
rendered or were being performed inade¬ 
quately or being shoved aside to poor times 
by more profitable accounts. 

We try to be a yardstick in the Industry, 
but there are many things of a civic, educa¬ 
tional, and cultural nature which we cannot 
do but which the major networks and other 
Independents could do if given the encour¬ 
agement of a citizens advisory board. 

We would like very much, as a part of 
our program of public service, to put the 
Senate of the United States on the a^r every 
day it is in session. There are a great 
number of people who would like to follow 
these sessions carefully who could do so 
most effectively through radio. There would 
not be the continuing huge following of the 
Kefauver hearings. And perhaps the Senate 
would not pull as large an audience as John’s 
Other Wife. But seriously, we would like 
very much to give the public the opportunity 
to hear these sessions. As a small non¬ 
profit station, we could make time available 
which a commercial station or network 
might find difficult to remove from adver¬ 
tising commitments. We do not believe the 
Senate of the United States should be spon¬ 
sored by Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 

We feel that the Government, which owns 
the wave lengths upon which both radio and 
television depend, should have a responsi¬ 
bility for helping to shape the general direc¬ 
tion in which this programing should go in 
order to provide the greatest possible public 
service. We feel that the Government 
should encourage experimental stations and 
t^ose which will provide a yardstick for 
public service broadcasting. We feel that it 
also should encourage nonprofit organiza¬ 
tions enraging in radio and television broad¬ 
casting and should give particular encour¬ 
agement to consumer-owned and listener- 
owned radio stations. 

We do not wish or request subsidy of any 
kind from the Government. The National 
Citizens Advisory Board should bring the 
spotlight of attention and approval to those 
thlr.fei which are in the public Interest and 
report to the PCC and the Congress pro¬ 
graming and practices which tend to degrade 
this Important public instrument 

A board of highly competent and well- 
known citizens devoted to the public inter¬ 
est could do much through the voluntary 


recomme 'dations of the committee to help 
shape the policy for the radio and television 
industry which would move it away from the 
present trend which at times seems to be to 
seek the lowest common denominator in the 
radio audience and direct all of the pro- 
gr'imlng toward that lowest common de¬ 
nominator. Only when the public Interest 
becomes the predominant Interest in radio 
and television will these media achieve the 
stature which they deserve. 


The Japanese Treaty 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM E.JENNER 

or INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 6,1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excellent editorial by 
Frederic Nelson entitled "Japan's Treaty 
Delegates Must Be Slightly Puzzled," 
which appeared in a recent number of 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, &s follows: 

Japan’s Tiueatt Delegates Must Be Slightly 
Puzzled 

The treaty which the Japanese are being 
asked to sign in San Francisco this week is 
more than generous. In contrast to the 
Treaty of Versailles and in defiance of all the 
Morgenthaulsm that was being thrown about 
at the end of the war, this treaty offers a 
defeated nation political integrity, consid¬ 
erable economic freedom, and a fresh start 
in the family of nations. It speaks well for 
the wisdom and skill of Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, who had an important part in draw¬ 
ing up the treaty, and for the Administra¬ 
tion which let him do it. What kind of 
treaty Japan would have got if we were not 
working like beavers to line up allies in the 
cold war is another matter. 

Nevertheless, there is considerable doubt 
as to whether we shall get full value for this 
commendable, if shotgun type, generosity. 
The doubt is based on what orientals must 
think of our over-all performance in the Par 
East. The Japanese delegates arrive here, 
knowing that, contrary to the advice of 
General MacArthur, we pulled our punches 
in the Korean War, and were then trapped 
into armistice negotiations which were 
dragged out beyond all reason. The Com¬ 
munists desired the respite in order to build 
up their strength, while we were supposed 
to relax. A Japanese, reading Admiral Joy’s 
charge that the Communist delegates had 
come to the conference to state your politi¬ 
cal price, must have been amazed at our 
innocence. Communists invariably regard 
negotiation as a step in the master plan. 
Will the country which exhibits such naivety 
assure the Japanese that, even with our pro¬ 
tection, they are safe all alone in the new 
Bed Asia? 

If it isn’t to be a Red Asia, the Japanese 
delegates must be saying to each other: 
Why was the United States so reluctant to 
list Nationalist China among the signatories 
to the peace treaty? Soviet Russia, which 
fought the Japanese for 5 days, is represented 
at San Francisco—much to the embarrass¬ 
ment of the geniuses who bribed Stalin to 
come in. China, which fought Japan for IS 
years, was not Invited, although Nationalist 
China is still recognized by the United States. 


The Japanese may well wonder whether we 
left Nationalist China off the roster because 
we secretly expected the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists eventually to be recognized, after an 
appropriate amount of pressure from Messrs. 
Nehru and Morrison. Or did we leave her 
off in an effort to appease communism 
throughout Asia? 

Neither question is calculated to reassure 
the Japanese gentlemen that we are the 
most sapient allies one could have. The 
Japanese are under tremendous pressure 
from communism in Asia. Their livelihood 
depends on their ability to trade on some* 
terms with the Asiatic mainland. To see 
us unwilling to take a stand behind the 
antl-Communist Chinese,’ while being 
chivvied into an unprofitable talkathon at 
Kaesong, could make the Japanese wonder 
just how smart we are. However, since the 
Immediate power is on our side, and the 
treaty is a generous one, they will pre¬ 
sumably sign—if they haven’t when you read 
this. It is a pity, though, that the circum¬ 
stances create so many doubts. 


The Merit System and the 
Whitten Rider 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or maktland 

IN THE SENATE OF ’THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 6,1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President. In Jus¬ 
tice to the great number of conscientious, 
hardworking Government employees, 
whose services to the people of this 
country are of the highest order, it is 
urgent that fullest consideration be given 
to any legislative proposals which might 
work to the detriment of this great body 
of loyal citizens. 

I make this observation as a result of 
reading the article in The Federal Diary 
by Jerry Kluttz in the Washington Post 
of September 4 concerning certain al¬ 
leged discriminations which would be 
caused by the Whitten rider which was 
affixed in the House of Representatives 
to H. R. 5215, the supplemental appro¬ 
priations bill for 1952. Because of the 
unusual nature of the proposals of this 
rider, and because also of the very de¬ 
tailed criticism of the proposals by the 
writer, who is recognized as one of the 
most authoritative commentators upon 
Federal employment proposals, I ask 
unanimous consent that pertinent ex¬ 
cerpts from the article by Mr. Kluttz be 
reprinted in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Federal Diary 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

BASIC MERIT PRINCIPLE OF UNITED STATES EM¬ 
PLOYMENT CORRUPTED BY EIDER 

You, the Federal employee, would be the 
victim of rank discrimination and the basic 
merit principle of filling a Federal Job with 
the best qualified person available would 
be corrupted by the Whitten rider whidi has 
been voted by the House. 

Worst of all, you would be penalized be¬ 
cause of the simple fact that you are working 
for Uncle Sam, Outsiders would he free to 
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conm la ana take over tine txstter Gtovern* 
ment jobs without restriction. Your in* 
centime to motk. tor and be promoted to a 
better Job tor which you could qualify would 
be shattered by the far-reaching rider. To 
be blunt about It, the rider would lead the 
way toward mediocrity In Government. 

That Is a sweeping indictment against the 
pearaonnel rider guided through the House 
without a single protest by Representative 
Jaifis L. WHrtTSH, Etomocrat, ot Mississippi, 
whose sincerity in doing It is not being ques¬ 
tioned. This Is the bill or particulars to 
support the indictment: 

The rider would require employees to wait 
at least a year between each grade promo¬ 
tion; promotions of two or more grades 
would be outlawed. 

In Government are thousands of young¬ 
sters who enter at low grades. They go to 
night school and they take training couraes 
to equip themselves to qualify to be lawyers, 
scientists, technicians, accountcmts, FBI 
agents, and bo forth. They are then free to 
take Civil Service or agency competitive tests 
for the better-paying jobs. Those who 
qualify are then eligible for appointments 
under the present sound career service 
principle 

The Whitten rider would hamper this 
practice of self-training and promotion 
lor the qualified. A grade 4 clerk, for exam¬ 
ple, who sweats and slaves to put himself 
through law school and who qualifies lor a 
grade 7 legal Job through a competitive test, 
couldn't be appointed to It under the Whit¬ 
ten rider. He could only be given a grade 6 
Job; he’d have to wait several years before 
be cotfid get a grade 7. 

The grade 4 clerk, who has had valuable 
Government experience and who may be the 
very best man for the legal Job, would have 
an auchor around his neck. But an out¬ 
sider, one with no Government experience 
whatsoever, who qualified at a lower grade 
for the grade 7 legal Job could be appointed 
to It without restriction. 

There isn't an agency of any size in the 
Government that doesn’t encourage Its low¬ 
er-grade people to train themselves to qual¬ 
ify for its better Jobs. The Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, for example, care¬ 
fully screens youngsters it appoints to its 
grade 5 accounting Jobs. Those who get 
the Jobs must undergo agency training, take 
college courses In banking, and pass agency 
competitive tests to get trainee bank exam¬ 
iner Jobs at grade 7 and later examiner Jobs 
at grade 9. The PDIC system has proved to 
be most successful. 

Thousands of young college graduates are 
In Government today who are hired at 
trainee jobs; those who successfully com¬ 
plete their training aaslgments have been 
promised promotions to so-called Journey¬ 
men Jobs, promotions that usually carry a 
two-grade Jiunp from grade 6 to grade 7. 
The Whitten rider would disrupt these pro¬ 
grams which have paid big dividends to 
Uncle Sam It would destroy the Incentive 
of these people to work for hotter Jobs and, 
without doubt, drive many of them out of 
Government. 

The civil service rule Is to have a two-grade 
spread between that of a bureau chief and. 
his assistants. Let's ;.sBume we have a grade 
IS bureau chief who retires and the depart¬ 
ment desires to follow the well-established 
career principle and appoint to It a grade 
13 assistant who Is eminently qualified lor 
It. Under the Whitten rider. It couldn't be 
done, but the grade 16 Job could go to an 
outsider 

The above are Just a few of the terrible 

Injustices that could, and would, bappeh 
under the Whitten rider. It would he the 
good and able people and with something to 
otter the Government who would be hurt by 
the rider. The inefficient and the drones, 
the target, apparently, of Representative 
Whittxw, would be unaffected by it. 


Some UBcentored Footnotei to (In 
Fonrettai EMarkt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or wiacoNsm 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 6, 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a very 
excellent article entitled “Some Uncen- 
sored Footnotes to the Porrestal Dia- 
Ties,*' written by William Bradford Huie. 
It is interesting in that it shows the ex¬ 
tent to which the Communist Party line 
will go to smear a really great American. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Boses TTHcsNaoBXD Footnotbs to tbs 

FoaaasTAi. Diabubb 

(By William Bradford Hule) 

With the publication this month of the 
Forrestal diaries, thoughtful Americans can 
reflect further on the story of James For- 
restal, America’s first Secretary of Defense, 
whose brilliant career ended in the predawn 
hours of May 22, 1949, when his body came 
hurtling 16 floors to the pavement at Be- 
thcBda Naval Hospital. 

Those who expect to study the published 
diaries should do so with these reservations 
In mind: 

1. The diaries have been censored. The 
two men who suffer most In comparison with 
Forrestal, and who possess none of his vision, 
are Fresident Truman and Defense Secretary 
George C. MarshaU. Yet. after Forrestal was 
discharged, his papers for many months were 
in secret custody at the White House, and 
It is admitted that the Defense Department, 
under General Marshall, withheld some of 
the papers "In the national Interest." 

2. The papers were purchased and prepared 
for publication by a newspaijer that sup¬ 
ported many of the policies Forrestal so cou¬ 
rageously—and 30 futllely-—opposed. 

with these reservations, the diaries should 
be examined for the many evidences of For¬ 
restal's remarkable foresight, of which these 
are the finest examples; 

In 1948, while most other men In our 
Ooverumeut thought otherwise. Forrestal re- 
Xjeatedly warned that Russia was not an ally 
but a treacherotis enemy. He urged Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt to Impose stem terms on 
Russia before oiur invasion of Normandy, and 
his first advice to President Truman was that 
Russia be dealt with as a dangerous probable 
enemy 

In 1645, while Alger Hiss, Dean Acheson. 
and others were urging President Roosevelt 
at Yalta to yield to the Russian’s concessions 
that would lead inevitably to such disasters 
as the Korean war, Forrestal pleaded with 
the President not to make those concessions. 

In 1944. while Marshall, Acheson, Biss, 
Philip Jessup, John Carter Vincent, and 
Owen Lattlmore were favoring the Chinese 
Reds by trying to enforce a coalition govern¬ 
ment in China, Forrestal opposed the coali¬ 
tion policy and warned General Marshall of 
Its consequences. Fbrrsstal went further: 
Supported by the Secretary of War, he ad¬ 
dressed a note to the State Depaortment de- 
xzxanding to know If it was tho policy of the 
United States to desert the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment of China. 

From the time of the inauguration of the 
Manhattan project, which developed the 
atomic bomb, Forrestal was deeply concerned 
over the protection of our secrets. He 
warned President Roosevelt that security was 


being violated, and in 1945 he battled to 
have the bomb's further development kept 
within the custody of the military. 

In 1947, when, traitors prepsured to liand 
over additional atomic secrets to scientists 
who were shuttling our secrets directly to 
the Russians, It was Forrestal alone who 
came to the aid of Senator Bomta B. Hick- 
xNLoonca, chairman of the congressional 
Committee on Atomic BnOTgy, and prevented 
the transfer of the secrets. 

In 1949, while Forrestal was battling to 
prepare the country's armed forces for such 
eventualities as the Etorean attack, Truman 
fired him and brought in Louis Johnson as 
Defense Secretary to implement the politi¬ 
cally expedient policy of retrenchment. 

Despite the handicaps of censorship, how¬ 
ever, the published version of the diaries 
should convey an Inspiring portrait of a type 
of American who may fast he disappearing— 
a patriotic public servant with wisdom. And 
between the lines, perhaps, there will be new 
clues to the Individual himself—a complex 
personality beset by all the dilemmas of his 
time. 

Jim Forrestal—his mother always called 
him Vincent—was reared at Beacon, N. Y., 
on the Hudson River. His father, a modestly 
successful contractor, was a devout Catholic 
born in Ireland, and a Cleveland Democrat. 
Because he was the bantam in a family of 
e-footers, Jim Forrestal developed the pug¬ 
nacious drive that sent him bounding 
through life with an energy that dismayed 
his friends as well as his eompotltors. His 
broken nose, suffered in an early boxing 
match, gave him his scarred-bulldog look 
At Princeton, he was the sort of student 
who not only works his way through school, 
but accumulates money and influential 
friends in the process. 

Before be was 50, Forrestal had reached 
the traditional goals of the ambitious Amer¬ 
ican boy; he had made a million dollars in 
Wall Street; he had traveled extensively and 
attained a confident, world viewpoint; he 
had married and reared two sons; he was the, 
9lB0,000-a-year president of Dillon, Read & 
Co.; and he was ready to quit business and 
serve his country when It needed him In a 
crisis. 

When Roosevelt made him Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy, he quickly attracted atten¬ 
tion; he had the fiercest energy ever seen 

in Washington. He'd dictate letters while 
riding to the golf course; then he'd go charg¬ 
ing around the course, often alone and in 
the rain, determined to keep physically fit. 

He was capable, on occasion, of being quiet 
and warm, as when he sometimes sat over 
luncheon and talked with a close friend like 
Navy chaplain Msgr. Maurice 8. Sheehy, 
of Catholic University. 

What made Forrestal appear moat unusual 
In Washington was that when World War 
II ended, everybody but him relaxed to cele¬ 
brate the peace, indeed, he seemed to gain 
momentum with the peace; he refused to 
accept peace as a reality, and instead went 
charging along as though the war had 
reached a deadlier stage. 

In December 1947, when France was para¬ 
lyzed by a general transportation strike, For¬ 
restal summoned hie most trusted friends to 
Washington and told them that necessi^ 
demanded the use of dollars in Europe lor 
bribes. He explained that he had spent all 
the Defense Department's "nonvouchersble 
funds" as well as much of his own money 
and that more was needed. His friends pro¬ 
duced $50,000 immediately; the money was 
carried that night to Paris by a Naval In¬ 
telligence officer and paid the next day to 
a prominent Communist leader. The strike 
ended within 18 hours. 

In the spring of 1948, during the Italian 
elections, Forrestal acted in the same forth¬ 
right manner. He summoned his friends and 
told them that the election would be lost 
unless dollars were used to overmatch Bed 
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payments to Italian propagandists, His 
friends produced what Is believed to be in 
excess of a million dollars, and this money 
was carried in cash to Italy and paid out In 
the most effective manner. 

Before he permitted large dollar contribu¬ 
tions to the De Gasperl campaign fund. 
Forrestal received a promise that never, un¬ 
der any circumstances, would De Qasperl 
allow Communists in his government. This 
was at a time when representatives of our 
State Department were still advocating the 
formation of coalitions with Communists. 

In addition to private money, Forrestal 
employed deception in Italy. He bad no au¬ 
thority to give American tanks to the Ital¬ 
ians, but he was, with authority, shipping 
tanks to Greece. He arranged for freighters 
loaded with Greece-bound tanks to refuel at 
Kaples, and while the ships were refueling, 
American troops in civilian clothes "broke 
in” the tanks by driving them down Italian 
streets In parades with Italian soldiers, thus 
giving the Impression that the tanks hud 
been delivered to Italy. 

After the election, an Italian cardinal de¬ 
clared: "The Communists blame Mr. For¬ 
restal for this defeat. They have marked 
him as their No, 1 enemy. He understands 
them too well." 

It was during the Italian elections that 
the pro-Cummunists in America began plot¬ 
ting Forrestal's destruction Forrestal made 
his most powerful enemies, however, when ho 
declined to take an active role in trying to 
reelect Truman This enraged the political 
gang around the White House, and Immedi¬ 
ately alter Truman’s Inauguration In 1949, 
they launched the scurrilous get-Forrestal 
campaign that resulted In bis discharge, his 
crack-up, and his death. 

The country has never witnessed a more 
dibhonest smear campaign. Forrestal was 
accused of having defrauded the Govern¬ 
ment in a tax case. He was a Fascist, a war¬ 
monger, a racist, a bedfellow of I. G. Far- 
beulndustrie, a dealer In near eastern oil. 
As a climax, Drew Pearson screamed that 
ForrCsStal was a personal coward, that he had 
once run out of his house and abandoned his 
wife to burglars. 

The smear effort raged through January, 
February, and March, and by March For¬ 
restal appeared dazed and depressed. On 
April 1, Forrestal attended the swearing-in 
ceremony for his successor. He wept openly. 
The President insisted on decorating him— 
and Forrestal wept while the President was 
pinning on the medal, for he considered the 
gesture an Insult. He walked back with Ad¬ 
miral Louis Denfeld, and told the admiral 
he was going to Florida to play some golf. 

On April 6, Ferdinand Eberstadt In Wash¬ 
ing phoned Robert A. Lovett in Hobe Sound, 
Fla Mr. Eberstadt reported that Forrestal 
was 111. 

Four hours later. Just at dusk, a big Air 
Force Constellation, the Dev) Drop, circled 
and landed at a small, deserted field near 
Kobe Sound. Waiting was a single automo¬ 
bile in which were Mr. and Mrs. Lovett and 
Mrs. Forrestal. The door of the airplane 
opened, and a small ladder was dropped. 

"I looked up and saw him standing in the 
door," Mr. Lovett recalls, “and he looked so 
pitiful He was alone. And be didn't look 
like the man I had known at all. He looked 
like a little, old Irishman. His eyes were 
sunk, and I couldn't see his upper Up. As 
he came stumbling down that ladder, I 
reached up and caught him under the arms.'* 

After he had greeted the two women, For¬ 
restal Blood under the tall of the airplane 
and told Mr, Lovett that "they" had got him, 
that he was being followed, that his tele¬ 
phones were tapped, and he broke into tears 
as he said; ‘They’re going to catch us un¬ 
prepared, Bob; American soldiers will be 
dying in a year." 

During the evening he was quiet, but 
the following day he was worse. Mr. Lov¬ 
ett telephoned Washington and next day 


Forrestal's personal attorney, John Cahill, 
of New York, arrived with Dr. William Men- 
ninger and Dr. George Baines, The illness 
was diagnosed as occupational fatigue, and 
Forrestal was returned to the Naval Hos¬ 
pital. 

Perhaps the diaries will shed some light 
on what happened during the 7 weeks For¬ 
restal was at Bethesda. 

Forrestal, in his sixteenth-floor suits, spent 
most of his time entirely alone. Mrs. For¬ 
restal sailed for Europe on April 12. Two 
of the people who visited the hospital were 
his older brother, Henry Forrestal, and Mon¬ 
signor Sheehy. 

Early in 1949, Forrestal had asked Father 
Sheehy. along with his brother, to help him 
return to the Catholic Church. To facil¬ 
itate this return, some investigation had 
been made into Mrs. Forrestal’s previous 
divorce. 

Forrestal was admitted to the hospital by 
Capt. B. W. Hogan, and Captain Hogan noted 
that Forrestal insisted on being listed as a 
Catholic. His first request was to see Father 
Sheehy. This request was noted by Captain 
Hogan, but for reasons not yet explained. 
Captain Raines, the psychiatrist in charge, 
kept delaying a meeting between Forrestal 
and rather Sheehy. 

On April 12, Henry Forrestal visited the 
hospital and talked with his brother as well 
as with Captains Hogan and Raines. 

"Jim looked better than I expected,” Henry 
Forrestal recalls "His eyes seemed clear; 
he was sharp and Incisive. He said. ‘I’ll 
be all right. We’ll pull out of this ’ " 

What worried Henry Forrestal was the con¬ 
finement in Bethesda. He told Captains 
Hogan and Raines- "What my brother needs 
Is not to be cooped up there on the sixteenth 
floor. He needs to bo on an estate some¬ 
where, among friends, where he can walk 
around in the sun. He has been an exceed¬ 
ingly active man " 

M' Forrestal asked Captain Raines, "Is my 
brother fundamentally okay?" Captain 
Baines said, "Yes.” 

Henry Forrestal also told the doctors that 
his brother wished to talk with Father 
Sheehy. Captain Hogan replied, according 
to Mr. Forrestal: "Yes, he has asked to see 
the father several times. And, of course, he 
will." 

On May 10. 11, and 12 Henry Forrestal 
again visited the hospital. Meanwhile 
Father Sheehy had visited the hospital six 
times, each time asking to be allowed to 
see Forrestal and each time being denied 
permission. 

Father Sheehy got the Impression that the 
doctors were under orders in the case, so he 
sought the aid of John L. Sullivan, Secretary 
of the Navy. Mr. Sullivan called Dr. Raines 
and was assured that Father Sheehy could 
see the patient in time. But the time never 
came. 

Henry Forrestal had a travel reservation to 
Washington for Sunday, May 22. He was 
going to make another effort to obtain hla 
brother's release. But this effort, too, was 
too late. 

Around midnight on Saturday, May 21. 
high up in the white monolith of the hospi¬ 
tal, Forrestal sat reading Greek poetry and 
thinking back over hla life. As he reflected, 
with his frustrations welling up inside him, 
he apparently concluded that he had lost his 
reasons for being. 

He slowly read and pondered the chorus 
from Sophocles’ Ajax; 

"Oh, when pride of Gracia’s noblest race. 

Wanders, as now, in darkness and disgrace. 

When Reason’s day 

Bets rayless, Joyless, quenched In cold decay, 

Better to die, and sleep 

The never-waking sleep, than linger on. 

And dare to live, when the soul’s life Is 
gone.” 

Forrestal then laid aside hls book, pulled 
his robe around him, peeped cautiously Into 


the hall, then dashed into a pantry, shoved 
out a screen, and plunged to hls death. 

The greatness of men is determined by 
what happens after they die. if events dis¬ 
close that they were possessed of vision, then 
they were great and valuable: If only trouble 
comes as the result of their decisions, then 
they were less than great. By this rule, For¬ 
restal will probably be acclaimed a great 
American long after the lesser men who con¬ 
tributed to hls destruction have been for¬ 
gotten. 


Aid for Nationalist China 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.WIUIAM E.JENNER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 6,1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, we are 
constantly told of the billions we gave 
to help Nationalist China. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to reprint in the Record 
an article by Ching-fan Chen which ap¬ 
peared in the China Monthly for Novem¬ 
ber 1949. It will help put us on guard 
against rosy figures of aid to the Chinese 
Government on Formosa. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Money Down the Dium? 

(By Chlng-fan Chen) 

Many newspapers and columnists have 
complained that the United States has 
poured billions of dollars down the drain 
In China during the last decade. But was 
this money wasted? Or has it been used for 
the purposes Intended? 

Financial transactions are officially esti¬ 
mated by the American Government at three 
billions and a half, but many debatable Items 
are Included. For example, nearly all the 
loans made before Pearl Harbor, or prewar 
loans, were repaid. There is a difference of 
$600,000,000 In the Chinese and the American 
estimates of the postwar lend-lease. Part of 
the money was used to repatriate the Japa¬ 
nese In the Chlna-Burma-Indla theater and 
part of lend-lease supplies sent for Chinese 
account to India was diverted to British and 
Indian forces, chargeable against Allies other 
than China. Finally, nearly half of the 
amount listed as surplus property to China 
was repayment due China for wartime 
maintenance of American Armed Forces. 
The final total is about two billions, of which 
only one billion went to China during the 
period of American-Japanose fighting. 

Beginning In 1938, American financial ad¬ 
vances to China have fallen into three 
classes. Prewar loans were commodity 
credits, most of which have been repaid, 
sometimes well ahead of schedule. Financial 
advances In the war period included lend- 
lease and Inter-Treasury credit. Financial 
transactions in the postwar period included 
surplus property arrangement plus Export- 
Import Bank credits, relief grants, and the 
China-aid program which is still going on. 

All these advances were motivated by com¬ 
mercial, military, and diplomatic calcula¬ 
tions. Prewar loans were made to strengthen 
the American domestic economy in the de¬ 
pression of 1937 and 1038 and to help China 
in Its war against Japan. After Pearl Har¬ 
bor, financial advances were made because. 
China, worn out from four-and-a-half years 
of single-handed fighting against the Jap¬ 
anese, was needed as an ally In the war 
against Japan. Postwar advances, among 
, other reasons, were made to bolster the 
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reconversion of the United States from a vat 
to a peace economy, to repatriate the Jap¬ 
anese In China, and to prevent the growth 

anarchy along the China coast, the tra¬ 
ditional center of Chinese trade with the 
Western World and of western business with 
China. 

Pre-Pearl Harbor advances, amounting to 
1120.000,000. bore Interest at the rate of 4 
percent per annum. They included four 
barter credits; tihat is. the tung oil loan of 
$25,000,000 was made to support the Chinese 
fighting spirit; the tin loan of $20,000,000 
to champion the National Government of 
China and to denounce the puppet govern¬ 
ment of Gblng-wel Wang in March 1040; the 
tungsten loan ol $25,000,000 to react against 
the Japanese occupied northern Indochina 
In eeptember, after the fall of France; and 
the metals loan of $50,000,000 to negate the 
Japanese formal recognition of the Chlng- 
wel Wang puppet regime at the end of 1040. 
These credits were for purchase of American 
trucks, gasoline, chemicals, and construcuon 
materials for China's war needs. They were 
repaid in commodities; that is. America 
swapped her credits for China’s tung oil, and 
strategic materials, such as tin, tungsten, 
and antimony, all of them considered vital to 
America’s national defense. 

Tire tung oil loan was authorised In De¬ 
cember 1038, after the Japanese had occupied 
the key commercial cities, Canton and Han¬ 
kow along the Yangtze XUver. With Japan 
already In control of nearly all the south¬ 
eastern part of China, Amerlccun commercial 
rights and interests In China were Jeopar¬ 
dized. The provisions attached to the timg 
oil loan agreement are typical of American 
prewar advances. First of all, It was a “tied 
loan.” Every dollar lent had to be spent in 
the United States. China could buy only 
American agricultural and manufactured 
products. Even China's receipts from the 
sale of tung oil after paying the loan had to 
be spent In the United States. Under this 
arrangement, each dollar advance by tbe 
American Government would lead to the sale 
of $3 worth of American products. In ad¬ 
dition, ail shipments had to be made In 
American vessels. Finally, insurance had to 
be placed with American underwriters, and 
insurance premiums were collected by their 
firnos. 

After the battle of Britain had forestalled 
a quick Axis victmy. the lend-lease bill of 
March 1941, “An act to promote the defense 
of the United States.” was designed to trade 
material aid to Britain and Greece for time, 
so that the United States could prepare Its 
own defense. Lend-lease was not extended 
to China until 2 months later, ttist is in May 
1841. 

Pearl Harbor shortened the time of prepa¬ 
ration, and the military posture of the Allies 
was poor. On December 13, Guam, and on 
December 24, 1941, Wake fell to the Japanese. 
The Japanese quickly overran the Philip¬ 
pines. Hong Kong was taken by the Japa¬ 
nese on December 26, 1941, and the main¬ 
land of the Malay Peninsula was abandoned 
by British forces at the end of the year. In 
February 1942, Singapore was taken by the 
Japanese with the capture of something over 
60,000 British troops, and much equipment. 
This was one of the greatest single British 
defeats of the war. 

In order to help China fight the common 
foe. she had to be strengthened and encour¬ 
aged. Assistance during the war yean was 
mostly granted under lend-lease. Lend- 
lease aid to China from 1941 to the most 
recent date available is officially listed as 
$1,627,000,000. although actual aid received 
by China was less. Wartime lend-lease 
allotments to China were at moat $846,000,- 
000. or 1 percent of the total. This compares 
vitli elevea billion to Russia, where trans¬ 
portation dUBcultles were almost as great. 
lAOd-lease to China, during 1941 through 
1944, ranged between $90,000,000 and $40,- 


000,000 a year. If a curve ware to be plotted 
with the figures for these years of AUled 
warfare In the Far Bast, it would be a curve 
of descending order, starting with $88,000,000 
for the lend-lease period of March 1842, 
whereas China’s rcstetanoe to Japanese ag¬ 
gression was an up-hill fight, getting more 
and more bitter and costly. 

Comparing lend-lease aid to various coun¬ 
tries, the United Elngdom had the lion’s 
share, thirty-one billion, or 63 percent. 
Soviet Russia stcxxl next to the United King¬ 
dom with eleven billion, or 82 percent. 
France and Its possMsions received three 
billion. China, the first and most populous 
country to resist the Axis early In 1831, hav¬ 
ing received 1 percent of wartime lend-lease. 
got. according to the highest estimates, in¬ 
cluding postwar kind-lease, $1,627,000,000, 
that is, 8 percent of total lend-lease aid. 

Unfortunately, lend-lease to China dis¬ 
turbed Allied relations during China’s 
darkest hours. In the summer of 1944. when 
the Japanese were making a last attempt to 
knock China out of the war. Winston 
Chtu'chlll. in a speech in September, empha¬ 
sized that though China had received lavish 
American help, she suffered severe military 
reverses. Statistics refute the charges of 
lavish aid, and the severe military reverses 
were In part due to the heavy losses China 
suffered when the United Kingdom closed the 
Burma Bead and abandoned Hong Kong and 
Singapore. 

After VE-day lend-lease to China was In¬ 
creased. It amounted to a billion—v/ar and 
postwar—in 1945. This amount was partly 
used to evacuate the Japanese In the Cblna- 
Burma-Indla theater; to that extent. It 
should not have been considered a proper 
charge to the Chinese account only. 

Before the war ended, the Yalta "trade of 
China’s territory" was made by Roosevelt and 
Stalin. Russia’s claim to the rsstltutlon of 
her 1904 "sphere of influence" was granted, 
and China had to give up lands, rights, and 
interests vital to her national defense ana 
security. After the Soviet Army had occu¬ 
pied Manchuria, it took war booty estimated 
by American officials at around two to three 
billion dollars. These Industrial plants and 
equipment were essential to China’s postwar 
reconstruction. Their loss more than can¬ 
cels aJLl American war and postwar aids to 
China. 

Regarded as the "financial counterpart of 
lend-leaslng war materials," an Inter-Treas- 
ury credit of $500,000,000 was granted to 
China In February 1942. Two-fifths of this 
credit was used as backing for dollar cer¬ 
tificates and Victory doUar bonds issued to 
the public In China. The purpose was to 
check inflation. Another $220,000,000 was 
used to purchase gold In the United States 
for free market sale, an unsuccessful attempt 
to halt inflation. Of the balance, $55,000,000 
was spent for printing Chinese bank notes 
In the United States, and $25,000,000 for Im¬ 
porting textiles Into China. 

Postwar financial transactions Included 
sale of surplus property, the Export-Import 
Bank credits, the foreign relief program, and 
the China aid program of 1948. Surpliu 
properties summarized the various fixed in¬ 
stallations and movable properties trans¬ 
ferred to Chhia from the United States Army, 
Navy, and Maritime Commission. They in¬ 
cluded the bulk aal€ agreement of 1946 
amounting to tl76.000.000. the United States 
Navy vessels transfer estimated at procure¬ 
ment cost of $141,000,000 and other Items. 
These properties were stored on Pacific 
Islands and In tlm Chlna-BUnna-Xndla 
theater. They were scattered, often left In 
the open and not well guarded. Due to the 
deterioration of these supplies, their value 
dropped and though they could not be con¬ 
sidered 08 merely scrap, they were not In good 
shape. It would have been more expensive 
to ship theae materials back to the United 
Stales than to sell them where they were 


stored. Furthermore, disposal of these sup¬ 
plies facilitated the repatriation of American 
personnel. 

Total surplus property transactions 
amounted to $381,000,000 at the highest esti¬ 
mate. Of this, $20SJ>00,000 was payment to 
China lor outlay she had made, including the 
1946 bulk sale agreement for nonmilitary 
supplies valued at $175,000,000. The actual 
negotiations on that agreement were com¬ 
plex. An item of $150,000,000 was due China 
from the United States for wartime supplies 
to the American Armed Forces. Another 
$35,000,000 was due from the American Gov¬ 
ernment for the expense of, and the pur¬ 
chase of properties for the embassy and 
consulates, and $20,000,000 was made avail¬ 
able tor the 6lno-Amerlcan cultural and 
educational program. The balance of $so,- 
000,000 covered American payments for cost 
of shipping and technical services arising 
out of the United States surplus property 
transfer. In other words, of 1381.000.000 
charged as surplus property under aid to 
China, not more than half were gratuitous. 

Referring to the prices charged to the sur¬ 
plus property transaction, a comparative 
study shows sales to India at 7 cents on 
the dollar, and to the United Fingdom, 
Greece, and Turkey at 10 cents on the dol¬ 
lar. China paid 20 cents on the dollar. 

After the war. loans of $82,000,000 were ex¬ 
tended by the Export Import Bank for seven 
different projects Involving the purchase of 
industrial and transportation equipment and 
of textiles. At the end of 1948, $65,000,000 
was drawn and $12,000,000 repaid. 

Since 1947 the American Government has 
granted $46,000,000 for relief work In China. 
Eighty percent was spent on food, and the 
remainder for shipping cost, medical sup¬ 
plies. seeds and pesticides. Food was ra¬ 
tioned and sold at low prices, and food sales 
were to be spent for relief work In China. 

The China aid program of 1948 had a fund 
of $400,000,000. or this, $275,000,000 was for 
use by the Economic cooperation Adminis¬ 
tration for economic aid, and $125,000,000 
was additional assistance for military sup¬ 
plies. The purpose of this program was to 
help retard economic deterioration and to 
provide a breathing space In which the Na¬ 
tional Government could stabilize her eco¬ 
nomic and military situation. In the field 
of economic aid. both rural and industrial, 
plans have been projected. 

Of the total $275,009,000, the following 
three major programs were under eonsldera- 
tiou; Namely, $204,000,000 for commodity 
purchase, such as cotton, food, petroleum, 
fertilizer, and coal; $67,600,000 for Industrial 
replacement and reconstruction; and $2,500,- 
000 for rural projects. Less than $200,000,000 
has been spent of this $276,000,000, and more 
than $80,000,000 Is still undisbursed. Of 
$125,000,000 military grants, the American 
Government has allocated the total sum, but 
the latest figures lor the end of 1948 show 
that only half the amount of materials sold 
has been shipped to China. 

Of American financial advances to China 
in the last decade, the four prewar commod¬ 
ity credits have been almost fully repaid. 
Lend-lease included some items not properly 
charged to the Chinese account. Of the 
postwar financial transactions, surplus prop¬ 
erty barely balanced the American debts due 
China; $12,000,000 has been repaid: and 
$100,000,000 has not been disbursed to China. 
This factual presentation suggests that the 
money did not go down the drain; If any 
did, it was peanuts. 

Certainly, $2,000,000,000 of financial ad¬ 
vances to China for the last 12 years looks 
like a large sum of money. Even one billion, 
1. e., what China really received since Pearl 
Harbor, is a great deal, though only equal to 
the yearly United States postwar expenM oa 
Japan. 

Yet, the Chinese people have made a sub¬ 
stantial contribution to the defeat of our 
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common mtmj, Xn tbc 8«cond World War, 
tho Agutin^ m OAtM iwld down 2j(nojOOO 
JapttRcte aoldlm wbo xnlflit Have been de- 
pkqrad eleewliera to the dleoomftttire ctf 
China's allies. Vtctoffy In Europe was pos¬ 
sible, because China held down the Axis 
Xorces in tlM Pactllo and the Chlna-Buxnui- 
Indla theater. One should not forget how 
close the Oennan armies In the Caucasus 
came to combining forces with the Japanese 
who were attacking India. If the Japanese 
had attacked Russia with their forces at 
the time of Stalingrad, how far would the 
German armies base penetrated into Russia? 

Chinese direct war casualtlea were oon- 
senratively eetlmated at more than 10,000,- 
000, of wh^cb 4,000,000 soldiers were dead, 
wounded, and missing, and 6,000j)00 civilians 
were killed. The ntunber of civilians who 
were wounded or who died from starvation la 
estimated at many times these figures. The 
Chinese people think that they have paid a 
heavy price to help save Europe which Is 
nearer and closer to the United States. After 
all the factors are considered, can we etUl 
claim that the United States dollars spent on 
China were totally wasted? 


Voting on Ruinoas Mifitnry Ontlayi 
Strikes n Rctpoasiye Chord 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFEH 

or MSBEASXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 23, 1951 
Mr. BUPFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I am insert¬ 
ing an editorial from the Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil, one of the leading dailies in 
the State of Iowa: 

Aw UwvatTAL OowsaxesMAw 

Congreesman Howaid Bxnprrrr, of Nebras¬ 
ka. was one of two members of the Rouse 
of Representatives wbo voted against the 
$56,000J)00,000 military appropriation. 

In his report to the voters of his district 
this week, he tells why he did it. 

Britain. Prance, Canada, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, our principal allies are spending 
only about $9,000,000,000 this year on de¬ 
fense. Part of that they get In free gifts 
from the United States. 

The $66,000,000,000 is not all the United 
States la spending for military purposes. 
It doesn’t Include the costs of the Korean 
war, billions for defense housing, and other 
billions for air bases all over the world, etc., 
etc. 

Of course It doesn't include the bUUone 
we are giving other countries for economic 
rehabilitation. 

Congressman Bumrr voted against the 
$56,000,000,000 military appropriation bill be¬ 
cause he believed we are overcommlttlng our 
economic strength and jeopardizing our eco¬ 
nomic system. 

He suggests we are making the same mis¬ 
take the French made between 1918 and 
1939. They voted so much to the military 
that the civilian economy of France came 
apart at the seams. The result was their 
national defense became a hollow shell. 

B w rr m ’ believes a vote that overloads 
America Is a Uow agalut America, a victory 
for communism. 

Be finds no evidence that we can carry on 
current military apendlng without tuinlng 
our economic system, so he votes against 
recUsBs spending. 

NaUonal security, as he sees it. depends 
upon the integrity of the dollar and a free 
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economic system, fust as much as it does on 
radar, jet planes, and the atom bomb. 

He Is well aware tihat hie Stand isn't pop¬ 
ular witb a lot of people. Many Members 
of congress, he obs e r v es , believe a “No’* vote 
on any appr<^>rlaiion label “military'’ Is 
like taking carbolic acid. They regard euoh 
a vote as political suicide. 

“Maybe It is.“ he saya. *mat factor Is 
not Important, except as the Member re¬ 
gards his own reelection as important to the 
Nation." 

An unusual Congressman, Howaso Burrair. 
When he believes anything he stands four¬ 
square and votes accordingly. 

The future of our country would be a lot 
brighter if there were more Congressmen 
like Howaxd Bovnrrr. 


CfiBtmfilttsU in Ike United SUtet 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or wiscowsxM 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 6, 1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Our New Privileged Class" by 
Eugene Lyons, published in the Septem¬ 
ber 1951 issue of the American Legion 
magazine. It deals with Communists in 
the United States. 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the manuscript is estimated 
to make three and one-fourth pages in 
the Record, at a cost of $266.50. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rkcord, 
as follows: 

Gtrs New Ptiviz.B(«D Class 
(By Eugene Lyons) 

Late and slowly, a shocked America is 
becoming conscious of the nature and size 
of the Red conspiracy In Its midst. It is 
natural, under the circumstances, that Com¬ 
munists and their fellow-travelers should 
find the going tougher; that the pink past 
of a few actors, public offlcials, scientists, 
and teachers should catch up with them. 

Here and there some dabbler in treason, 
or outright Communist, Is dislodged from a 
spot where he wiwked Red mischief with 
impimlty. Here and there an Institution 
long Infested by Kremlin termites takes 
measures. In simple self-defense, to smoke 
them out. Because the problem is new for 
America, because the very survival of our 
Republic is at stake, the process is not 
always free of error and excess. 

But the notion that merely to be accused 
of Communist afllUatlonB brings down the 
lightning of society's wrath Is just untrue. 
It is a {wopaganda myth, cunningly pro¬ 
moted for the purpose of shielding the 
conspirators. 

For every erimson professor flushed out. 
a hundred of his Ilk continue to mold 
the mind of our youth. Scientists clearly 
implicated In the Soviet atomic thefts re¬ 
main free to ply their trade. Men and 
women publicly identified as habitual Red- 
fronters still write and perform for radio 
and television. The spectacle of known 
Communists braoeiUy defying congressional 
committees remains standard on Capitol 
Hill. 

The truth of the espionage revelations by 
Whittaker Chambers and Ellaabeth Bentley 
has been confirmed by jury trial In every 
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Instance when It was thus tested; yet nearly 
aU those whom they named carry on un- 
moleeted. Virtually all the organizations 
identified as subversive by the Department 
of Justice are doing s brisk businese at the 
old stands: and the Supreme Court In a re¬ 
cent deetaton has made their official tagging 
a lot more difficult. Although Alex Blttel- 
man and a batch of other top-shelf alien 
Communists were picked for deporta¬ 
tion over 3 years ago, most of them are 
stUi here and free to exploit the oppcw- 
tunlty. It appears that Uncle Sam, who 
has no trouble deporting hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of ordinary alien criminals and others 
illegaUy in the country. Js always stymied 
when Stalin’s criminal agents are in question. 

On the rare occasion when a Kremlin 
“plant’’ Is exposed and expelled from some 
sensitive spot, cries of anguish rend the air. 
We are warned that the whole structure of 
American freedom to about to cave in. The 
average American, deeply concerned by any 
threat to personal rights, to atormed by such 
warnings. Before hie common sense to 
drowned out by the choral csterwauhng, let 
m therefore lodk at the whole picture. 

We may begin with a true—end what’s 
worse, a typical—story. It to about two Hol¬ 
lywood people who lost their jobs. In both 
cases because of the Communist problem. 
One was a writer who had battled the Reds, 
the other an actress who played footsie with 
the Reds. Now you would expect. In ordi¬ 
nary logic, that the plight of the jobless 
antl-Communtot would stir up at least a 
gust of Indignation, while the discomfiture 
of the woman accus<>d of procommuntom 
would be applauded, or she would be ignored. 

But amazingly—end that's the point of 
the story—exactly the reverse happened, 
'.'he punishment meted out to the patriot 
made no dent on the public conscience; the 
chances are you’ve never heard of Jack Mof- 
fltt. But the dismissal of the lady In red 
raised a hurricane of protest and touched 
off an orgy of soul-searching. Overnight It 
lifted Jeon Muir, until then relatively un¬ 
known, to the status of public martyr No. 1. 

The contrast to worth ponderlrrg, us a 
symptom of these Allce-ln-Wondcrland 
times. Certainly two wrongs don’t make a 
right, and no one in his senses condones un¬ 
fairness. Yet It seems to me humanly un¬ 
derstandable that Amerleaxu charged with 
being anti-American should meet with ro¬ 
bust hostility Id America. But that Amaxi- 
cans known to be pro-American and auti- 
Sovlet should be maligned and boycotted 
adds up to suicidal lunacy. 

Mr. Moflitt for yeoru had fought the Com¬ 
munist gang then in control of the Screen 
Writers Guild, and Muscovite monkeyahtnes 
in the movie Industry generally. His abil¬ 
ity assured him steady work notwithstand¬ 
ing, besides which he served brilliantly aa 
film critic for Esquire. In the fall of 1647, 
however, he went too far. As a witness be¬ 
fore the Rouse Committee on Un-American 
Activities, be dared denounce Stalin’s Holly¬ 
wood playmates. 

On returning to the cinema capital he 
found himself, like others among the ao- 
called friendly or pro-Amerlean witneases, 
a target for foul insults, a pariah—and with¬ 
out work. He was sacked by Esquire and no 
more asslgnmenta came to him from the 
studios. Nobody seemed to notice, let alone 
protest, this Injustice and the victim retired 
to lick hto wounds In obscurity. Fortu¬ 
nately be has begun to emerge from that 
obscurity through hto anti-Communtot 
coliunn, the Cracker Barrel, in the Loa 
Angeiea Herald and ExpreM. 

The Jean Muir aide of the story is all too 
celebrated. TO people in show business, 
fighting party-line infliieneea in actors* 
guilds, she was known chldSy as a blttesr 
and fervid adversary. Last year a docu¬ 
mented oocnpl!atl<m of radio and TV people 
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mixed tip In Bed«front enterprises. Red 
Channels, was published by Counterattack, 
a weekly newsletter dedicated to exposing 
Communist skulduggery. Mies Muir ap> 
peared In the line-up, along with a few 
items from her political biography. 

When she was assigned, soon thereafter, to 
a role in the television version of the Aldrich 
Family show—displacing Lois Wilson, a 
forthright foe of the Communists who had 
carried the role competently on the radio— 
a number of irate citizens protested to the 
sponsors. The latter proceeded, maybe too 
hastily, to cancel the assignment, paying her 
off In full, reputedly to the tune of $10,000. 

Instantly the Incident was seized upon by 
the left-wing howling squads In the press 
and on the air. Their carrying power again 
proved awe-inspiring, drawing Impassioned 
echoes not merely In the southpaw press but 
In papers like the New York Times. In 
record speed the affair was bellowed Into a 
cause c^ldbre. The Muir name became a 
banner, a slogan, and a club with which to 
beat “Red baiters." 

In the floodtide of angry editorials, reso¬ 
lutions, forum arguments, sermons, every¬ 
one overlooked the minor fact that the 
Red Channels information was substan¬ 
tially correct; that Miss Muir had indeed 
figured as vice president of the subversive 
Congress of American Women, and spon¬ 
sored and supported other Stallnold outfits. 
Counterattack, driven by the furor to dig 
more deeply Into the lady's career, dredged 
up and published a dozen or so additional 
samples of her fellow-traveling—^whlch the 
press did not deign to report. Nor did the 
people who were doing the protesting notice 
that the actress, having threatened to file 
libel suits, discreetly refrained from doing 
so, although her spouse Is a lawyer. 

^ The Muir uproar, we may be sure, sounded 
ironical to the anti-Communlst Moflltts—^to 
,the throng of writers, artists, educators, and 
Just Americans who had been abused and 
penalized for attacking the ICremlln and its 
obscene works. They could not help re¬ 
calling that there had been no hollering 
about justice and jobs, no storms of sym¬ 
pathy, when they were being pushed around 
by Stalinists entrenched in the publishing 
and entertainment fields, on the campuses. 
In Government agencies. 

The villain of the piece, of course, was 
Counterattack, put out by ex-FBI men who 
specialize In the underworld of Red subver¬ 
sion. And here we must consider another 
Alice-in-Wonderland contrast. 

> Exposure—by private groups—of people 
considered dangerous to the community Is 
hardly a new phenomenon. The Better Busi¬ 
ness Bureaus have been doing that for the 
post 30 years, with the support of the courts 
and public opinion. They have warned 
against swindlers of every variety, naming 
names. But no one has screamed “private 
vigilantes" at them—^that smear was reserved 
for Counterattack, which has exposed Ideo¬ 
logical swindlers and confidence men whose 
political rackets are Infinitely more danger¬ 
ous to American society. 

At the political end. a good many private 
organizations—Friends of Democracy, for in¬ 
stance, and the Antidefamation League- 
have long been exposing alleged subversives 
of the non-Communlst brands. In 1944, to 
cite a specific case. Friends of Democracy filed 
with the Civil Service Commission a list of 
several thousand persons It accused of being 
Fascist, among them eminent Americans 
who were outraged by the charge. 

We need not enter here into the pros and 
cons of such exposxires. The significant fact 
Is this: The papers and people who ganged up 
on Red Channels were strangely silent about 
Blmllar and far more reckless listings of non- 
Communlst types of subversives by other 
private groups. Even In the war years, when 
the label of Fascist was far more damaging 
than the Red label today, they somehow for¬ 


got to lambaat outfits doing the Red Chan¬ 
nels type of job on a larger scale. 

Not until the exposures hit the StoUnlst 
gentry, apparently, were the alarms about 
the Bill of Rights, due process and job tenure 
Bounded. Can we be blamed for surmising 
that some of the howlers, at any rate, are 
more concerned with protecting the Com¬ 
munists than protecting personal freedoms? 

Consider yet another contrast, this one In 
the area of religion. Two men of the cloth. 
Rabbi Benjamin Schultz and Rev. John 
Howard Mellsh, both lost their pulpits in 
recent years—the rabbi for attacking the 
Communists, the rector for defending them. 
Whatever the rights and wrongs of these 
cases, we might expect normal Americans to 
rally around the patriotic rabbi and to de¬ 
nounce the clerical fellow traveler. But once 
more precisely the reverse came to pass. 

Dr. Mellsh was removed as rector of a 
Brooklyn church by his Protestant Episcopal 
bishop. The conflict revolved around the 
frankly pro-Sovlet activities of the clergy¬ 
man's son and assistant. Rev. William How¬ 
ard Mellsh, then head of the National Coun. 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship and a fa¬ 
miliar figure in other pro-Sovlet under¬ 
takings. 

Quickly the Mellsh episode was Inflated 
by liberal publicity Into a burning chal¬ 
lenge to freedom of faith. There was a 
spate of sympathetic editorials. Thousands 
of clergymen were mobilized to support the 
rector's legal battle for reinstatement. 
Though he lost in the courts, he was victor 
all the same: at this writing It appears that 
part of the congregation is trying to Install 
the Red-fronting son as successor to the 
father. 

Benjamin Schultz, rabbi of Temple Eman¬ 
uel In Yonkers, N. Y„ for over 19 years, 
had long been troubled by the progress of 
Communist corrosion in religious life, Jew¬ 
ish and Christian alike. In October 1947, 
he therefore wrote three articles In the New 
York World-Telegram documenting and 
warning against this danger. It was a sober, 
balanced, Irrefutable presentment. 

Punishment followed swiftly. The Yon¬ 
kers temple fired the rabbi within a month 
after the articles appeared, and he has been 
without a permanent pulpit since. The 
Leftist press, reinforced by a vile whispering 
campaign, Impugned his character and 
branded him a “Fascist." *In effect his pul¬ 
pit career was wrecked. 

Neither the civil libertarians nor the press, 
neither the commentators so sensitive on 
Issues of thought control nor the clergy 
came to his defense. Rabbi Schultz had 
shown the articles on the Jewish phase of 
the subject In advance to the Anti-Defama¬ 
tion League, and made the few minor cor¬ 
rections It suggested. Yet when the rabbi 
became director of a newly formed American 
Jewish League Against Communism, the 
Antl-Defamatlon League released a vicious 
attack on him; befuddled little men in other 
Jewish organizations picked up the cue and 
to this day continue to take swipes at Rabbi 
Schultz. 

How does It happen that public opinion Is 
always aroused In behalf of the Mellshes 
and Muirs, rarely on behalf of victimized 
foes of communism? The answer is that 
this Is no accident. It Is the result of care¬ 
ful party-line strategy, organized and staffed 
by experts. There Is an array of Oommle- 
front pressure groups, their agents spread 
through the land, trigger-ready to defend 
the fellow-traveler or outright Communist 
who gets Into hot water. Because these 
groups fly the flags of civil rights and jus¬ 
tice, they can always round up the support 
of people honestly concerned with such 
values. 

But the decent American who suffers at 
the hands of Sovieteerlng enemies stands 
almost alone. There are no patriotl'? coun¬ 
terparts of the Civil Rights Congress, the 


Lawyers' Guild, the Committee for the First 
Amendment, to mention a few of the party¬ 
line “defense" groups. There Is no one whose 
task It Is to publicize interference with the 
livelihoods and personal freedoms of anti¬ 
communists. The American Civil Liberties 
Union, which rushes into action to defend 
the lowliest Communist In trouble in the 
backwoods of Arkansas, remains as calm as 
a Buddha when antl-Communlsts are In 
difficulties. 

When Mrs. Mester McCullough faced ruin¬ 
ous libel suits—her reward for protesting 
against pinko entertainers in her oWn com¬ 
munity—^there was no society geared to share 
her burden. Had she been a Muscovite fel¬ 
low traveler, there would have been a great 
“National Committee To Defend Mrs. Mc¬ 
Cullough," you may be sure, with hundreds 
of ministers, professors, artists, and other 
“prominent Americans" on Its letterheads 
and its fund-raising activities. Neither did 
anyone give a helping hand to Mrs. Lela 
Rogers, mother of Ginger Rogers, when her 
attack on Red marauders netted her a libel 
suit. 

The late James McGuinness was the bold, 
est fighter against movieland Reds; he com¬ 
pounded this “crime" by testifying against 
them in Washington. Soon thereafter he 
was eased out by M-G-M. His friends insist 
that this expulsion hastened McGuinness' 
untimely death. Be that as It may, the fact 
Is that there was no outcry such as accom¬ 
panies the loss of a job by prominent pro- 
Communlsts. 

Belatedly the country begins to take the 
measure of the ersatz revolution that came 
to Hollywood. Those de luxe proletarians 
and three-car peasants, paying the Union 
Square racketeers for the fun of playing at 
cocktail communism, may seem comical to 
normal minds. The stuff of a great farce 
awaits the hand of a Morrle Rysklnd. But it 
has been no joke to actors, writers, directors 
who refused to conform. 

Only those close to the scene know how 
the disciplined, ruthless Red minority ruled 
the roost for a dozen years and more; how 
they beat down newcomers unwilling to toe 
the party line; how they logrolled one an¬ 
other Into jobs and power. Ten years ago. 
In The Red Decade, I wrote of Hollywood: 

“Under the tomfoolery there was plenty 
of tough self-interest. For the younger 
members of the colony, avid for the fatter 
fleshpots, Stalinism became the short cut to 
success. At 'cause parties’ they rubbed 
shoulders and bosoms with big shots they 
could not have met otherwise. Those who 
tried to detour the revolution, unless they 
were stars well fixed In the firmament, found 
themselves slipping from favor. It was at 
once a movement and a lobby, a religion and 
a racket." 

Little changed In the years that followed. 
Not until they were kicked In the box office 
by congressional hearings did the movie In¬ 
dustry leaders even bother to recognize the 
existence of the problem. Their attitude to¬ 
ward the handful of picture people who dared 
tell the unpleasant truth—Moffitt, McOuln- 
ness, Adolph Menjou, Fred Nlblo, Jr., John 
Lee Mahln, Rupert Hughes, Rysklnd, and the 
rest—was especially shabby. A local author 
and college Instructor who knows the score, 
Oliver Carlson, In an article In Plain Talk 
(August 1949), explained with respect to the 
friendly witnesses: 

“They have suffered long enough for being 
good Americans. • * • The movie moguls 
did nothing to protect them from the In¬ 
sults, slanders, and character assassinations 
of the pro-Communlst stooges within the In¬ 
dustry. On the contrary, aid and comfort 
was always forthcoming to the host of Stalln- 
lovers," 

During the war, Patsy Ruth Miller, former 
star and successful writer, was assigned to 
do a movie script. Suddenly she was in- 
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iancmd th»t th« dMl was off. Under her 
i nsi s t e n ce, the director hnaUy blurted out 
the reason. **A lot of people around town.** 
be explslnsd. had warned him that she was 
a notorious Fascist and reactionary—the 
staodani aoooiados she had won for fluting 
the crimson locusts. Postscript: there was 
no MUler esse to mateh the future Mulr case. 

Bert Kalaer, song writer and lyrkist. 
JoUwd the one daring antl^Oorntnunist group 
la Hollywood, the Motion Picture Alliance: 
Immediately he found himself under furious 
attiu^ as a Jewish anti-Semite. There fol¬ 
lowed a campaign of thteaxs, both against 
himself and his son, then trying to get start¬ 
ed as an actor, and Kalmer was forced to re¬ 
sign. Bad It been Just s matter o; his own 
llreUbood, he explained, he would not have 
yielded, hut he felt he should not Jeopardise 
his son’s chances. 

Referring to the activities of a couple of 
commissars In the movie city, labor col- 
umist Victor Rlesel wrote recently: "They 
conspired to kill Jobs and reputations of good 
Americans so well that one patriotic special¬ 
ist is now working as a machinist In Lock¬ 
heed to keep from starving.'* The familiar 
pattern. 

Even 80 firmly rooted a Hollywood figure 
as Hedda Hopper is not Immune to the raw¬ 
est kind of threats. Having mentioned In 
her column that she knew the names of Com¬ 
munists In the Industry, she was subpenaed 
by the House committee. Instantly, a piece 
of unsutatle Intimidation appeared in Va¬ 
riety. 

Miss Hopper, the article generously con¬ 
ceded, has "a perfect right" to say what she 
Wishes —but, "She is largely dependent on 
studio press aid for news, and there's some 
questioning as to whether such cooperation 
should be continued " The industry. Variety 
reminded her, doesn't like exposure of Com¬ 
munists "and there's no reason for a sup¬ 
posedly proindustry columnist to force a 
prolonging of the agony." In other words, 
her news sources would be shut off unless 
she held her tongue. 

The article then followed up with a re¬ 
mark which, against the background of the 
Korean casualty lists, deserves some sort of 
Oscar for profit cynicism: “It’s a long-range 
dollars-and-ccnts proposition to the studios, 
who have in the can valuable properties of 
some of those already mentioned and others 
on whom Mias Hopper’s testimony might 
throw doubt." Luckily, Miss Hopper, who 
has been consistent in her Americanism, is 
not one to be scared silent. 

The rest of the entertainment fields are 
no less polluted. Show people who stuck 
out their necks in defying Red cliques In the 
guilds knew they were staking their profes¬ 
sional heads. When Bddle Wragge came to 
the fore against the comrades at an AFRA 
meeting In Boston, he was aware of the risks. 
Sure enough, when his radio show ended 
there were no others; he took a Job In a 
department store. 

As an Index to the extent of commxmlsm 
among radio and TV scripters, here Is what 
amounts to a public boast. The National 
Council of the Arts. Sciences, and Profes¬ 
sions is Moscow's leading cultural front in 
this country. Among other things, It runs 
a school for writing and advertising crafts¬ 
men, and the school adverttses In the Com¬ 
munist Party press; "Writing taught by top 
radio-television script writers.*' Could any¬ 
thing be cosier? 

About a year ago the ABC network pro¬ 
duced a notable series of antl-Communlst 
documentaries. They proved seniatlcmal 
and brought orchids to the brilliant young 
script writer, Morton Wlsbengrad. But he. 
too, apparently had to pay the price of patri¬ 
otism. He had negotiated a big televlsioa 
contract which was about to be signed. At 
soon 08 his antl-Communlat show went on 
the air, the contract was myaterlously called 
off. 


Let vuB turn to the academic world. If 
there were a roster of living patriots, Prof. 
Arthur P. Ooleinan would merit an honor¬ 
able place on it. Bod he been » fellow trav¬ 
eler fired for party-line shenanigans, you 
would surely know the story; the howling 
squads would have seen to that. But it hap¬ 
pens that he gave up his unlveralty post, 
after two decades eff teaching. In protest 
against Ckanmunlst shenanigans—ao he got 
only the Molfitt-type silent treatment. 

Professor Coleman’s field la Polish lan¬ 
guage and literature. In 1949 the Red puppet 
regime of Poland offored to endow a chair 
at Coluinbla-~A braoen piece of Bed Infiltra¬ 
tion. The university saw fit to accept the 
gift. The first installment was paid by the 
Bed Ambassador at a cocktail party in the 
home of Prof. Srtiest J. Simmons, an orna¬ 
ment of the Sovieteerlng crowd in those 
precincts. 

All antl-Communlst faculty members were 
shocked by the episode. Professor Coleman 
decided to do something about It. He of¬ 
fered his resignation, specifying the reason. 
It was accepted. Profemor Coleman was out 
in the cold, and worst of all, his sacrifice 
went unnoticed. The same public that is 
driven to near-apoplexy when some Stalinist 
teacher le ousted blissfully ignored the whole 
affair. 

In any Inventory of Red-front supporters, 
professors always makeotp the largest single 
group. Names like Rarlow Shapley. Ralph 
Barton Perry, Corliss Lamont, Dorothy Brew¬ 
ster are typical of hundreds; no great unl¬ 
veralty Is without its quota of Kremlin en¬ 
thusiasts. Thus Communists are being mass- 
produced on our campuses, thus young minds 
are being softened for the Red virus. 

The biographies of Alger Hiss. William 
Remington, Judy Coplon. Lee Pressman, 
Whittaker Chambers, and Miss Bentley pro¬ 
vide case studies of the malignity; each of 
them was first twisted toward Moscow in 
college years. In the whole tongue-tied 
crew brought before the House committee 
in 1947 In connection with Soviet espionage 
and Infiltration, there was no farmer or 
workman or so-called common man. With¬ 
out exception they were college graduates, 
doctors of philosophy, summa cum laudes, 
and Phi Beta Kappas from Harvard, Tale, 
Princeton, and other great colleges. 

The public Indifference to this menace to 
Its children, once more, can be explained 
only In Allce-ln-Wonderland terms. The 
occasional half-hearted effort to deal with 
the problem churns up cyclones of synthetic 
anger. Physicists who figure In the atomic 
espionage chargee for which two culprits 
await death In the electric chair still teach 
In our balls of learning; one of them. Clarence 
Hlskey, was recently rehlred by a Brooklyn 
institution after he was cleared, on a tech¬ 
nicality, of contempt for refusing to answer 
congressional questions about Ms Commu¬ 
nist connections. Aaron Copland, a com¬ 
poser whose fellow-traveling record fills two 
full pages In Red Channels, has Just been 
appointed to the Charles Eliot Norton Chair 
of Poetry, one of the most coveted professor¬ 
ships In Harvard. Small wonder that the 
bolder antl-Communlsts on the faculties 
have found the going as difficult, the abuse 
as vicious, as their equivalents In Hollywood. 

For years the appointment of the late 
Benjamin Stolberg to a teaching post In 
Columbia was mysteriously stymied. Shortly 
before his death he told me in detail how 
Stallnoid professors had managed this boy¬ 
cott. 

Dr. J. B. Matthews, a professor who was 
sidetracked Into fellow-traveling, had been 
in terrlflo demand oa a unlvwsity lecturer 
as long as he toed the Moscow line. He 
gave 3S0 talks in 48 States daring 17 yean. 
But since he broke with the comrades and 
turned crusader against them, be has not 
been honored by a single Invitation from 
any of those universities. For counterpoint. 


let It be noted that Gerhart Elster. Moscow's 
cocky little emissary, spoke several times on 
university campuses while awaiting deporta¬ 
tion. 

This strange design holds true In the 
Federal Government, which is still crawling 
with people known to have been mixed up 
In Red activities. Some have been tech¬ 
nically cleared, others are shielded by stat¬ 
utes of limitation, but everyone In Washing¬ 
ton—and the FBI In particular—knows they 
are there. The attempt to dtelodge one of 
them is fought every inch of the way, to the 
drumbeat of national publicity. 

Yet scores of big and little antl-Commu¬ 
nlst officials and diplomats, including emi¬ 
nent personalities like WLUlam C. Bullitt, 
Joseph C. Grew. Ocn. Patrick J. Hurley. Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr , Arthur Bliss Lane, have been 
hounded out of public life without the 
American people seeming to be aware of it. 
Men directly responsible for steering Ameri¬ 
can policy into the tragic cul de sac of a 
Sovietlzed China and war m Korea—Acheson, 
Philip Jessup, John Stewart Service, John 
Carter Vincent, et al.—have been retained 
or promoted But Angus Ward, one of the 
few who stood up to the Chinese Reds, has 
been oentenced to the obscurity of a minor 
Job In Africa. (For the whole sad tale, see 
the new book by Freda Utley, the China 
Story.) 

I come finally to the area with which I 
am most familiar, Journalism and literature. 
Here something close to an Intellectual Red 
terror reigned In the heyday of Communist 
Influence. We faced a GPU of the mind that 
succeeded—through intrigue, calumny, and 
Job pressures—In directing cultural opinion 
Into totalitarian ditches. 

For a great many years famous and able 
Journalists—John T. Flynn. Stolberg, Freda 
Utley. Irene Kuhn, Charles Yale Harrison, 
to mention a few—were virtually barred 
from magazines which had prevlou.sly wel¬ 
comed them. Their sin. of course, was that 
they had been rough on Stalin and his en¬ 
tourage. Such writers soon became aware of 
strange pressures against them even In the 
more conservative publications. 

William Henry Chamberlin, long a con¬ 
tributor to the Atlantic, found its pages 
closed to him after that monthly abruptly 
turned left Stolberg, long a contributor to 
the Saturday Evening Post, was no longer 
welcomed on Independence Square after a 
fellow traveler objected to being called a 
fellow traveler. The man whose Job It was 
to promote one of my own books was over¬ 
heard telling book crttlrs, on the eve of pub¬ 
lication, to Just Ignore it. 

No one denies the right of editors to choose 
writers to their own taste. But let us keep 
1 -e record straight now that sentiment nt 
long last is veering against the Muscovite 
fraternity. They were pitiless and utterly 
cynical In peroacutlng antl-Communlsts 
when It was still smart—and lucrative—^to 
be Red. 

Recently X received a letter from Alice 
Leone-Moats, an American Journalist resid¬ 
ing In Mexico. Miss Moats was stationed 
in the Soviet Union in the earlier period of 
the Russo-German war. It was a time, let 
us recall, of hyperbolic adulation of every¬ 
thing Soviet, with Mission to Moscow set¬ 
ting the pitch and the OWI preee-agentlng 
the Kremlin's democracy. It called for real 
courage to write a sharply antl-Sovlet book, 
which Miss Moats had the temerity to do 
in Blind Date With Mars 

“At this time," she writes me, “when there 
is so much talk about witch hunting and 
Bed baiting, it might be sAlubrlouB for the 
American public to learn about the witch 
hunts and halting to which antl-Commu- 
nists have been subjected. • • • i was 
smeared as a Fascist, a dangerous woman, 
a troublemaker. My career as a political 
ieportc“ was ruined as effectively as the 
career of some Government official dismissed 
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for being a commie. But I could do much 
lesa about It, and nobody aprang to my 
defense.*’ 

I^'lss Moats speaks for any r umber of 
Americans 'who were smeared and economi¬ 
cally punished for forthright support of 
American Ideals. Any one of a thousand 
antl-Communlsts could recount an Ordeal 
by Slander to make Owen Lattlmore’s whim¬ 
pering lament under that title look like a 
picnic. The gang-up on W. L. White (Jour¬ 
ney for Margaret, They Were Expendable, 
etc.) after ho wrote his Report on the Rus¬ 
sians Is now a familiar classic of the com¬ 
radely technique. 

The commie smears followed some writ¬ 
ers beyond the grave, as witness the case 
of the late Jan Valtln. His Out of the Night 
was one of the worst blows suffered by world 
communism. So, In the words of a recent 
Saturday Evening Post editorial, "through 
their fellow travelers In the press and In the 
Government of the United States, the com¬ 
mies set to work " Their work paid off. It 
produced, among other things, an order for 
Valtln’s deportation. Fortunately the Gov¬ 
ernment could not find a Judge heartless 
enough to ship him back to the I'lazl butch¬ 
ers cf his native land. 

The main Item In the smear on Valtln 
was the lying claim that he was an "admit¬ 
ted Gestapo agent." The mendacity of It 
was obvious to anyone who read his book. 
After years in Hitler’s torture chambers and 
with the consent of his theu-Communlst 
comrades, Valtln pretended to enlist In the 
Gestapo; a trick enabling him to escape 
abroad, where he soon blasted both the red 
and brown afflictions. Yet when Valtln died 
last January, some obituaries—among them 
one in the New York Times—^repeated the 
Commie calumny as if It were a fact. T'he 
long arm of Red vengeance reached into edi¬ 
torial offices to befoul the memory of a dead 
man. 

The story of Angela Calomlrls Is well 
known through her book, Red Masquerade. 
Here was a girl, a photographer by trade, en¬ 
listed by the FBI to Infiltrate the Communist 
movement In New York, This she did as a 
wartime duty, at considerable risk and with¬ 
out pay. Her role was disclosed when she 
appeared dramatically as a witness against 
the 11 top Communists. 

Except In Alice’s Wonderland, she would 
have been treated as a heroine. Through 
long years she had carried the hated Com¬ 
munist stigma as a patriotic chore. But 
strangely, many of those who had done busi¬ 
ness with her when she was known as a 
party stalwart now boycotted her. She was 
bitterly assailed, for instance, by the photo 
editor of the Ladles’ Home Journal, one 
John Morris, a fellow who had lectured at 
the Stallnold Photo League. Never again, 
he Informed Miss Calomlrls when she came 
for an assignment, could he look upon her as 
a photographer, but only as "a spy." On the 
same theory he would presumably have re¬ 
fused to deal with Nathan Hale, 

The plain fact, savored to the full only 
by Its victims. Is that until quite recently 
outspoken opponents of Red fascism risked 
their reputations, tholr livelihood, their 
peace of mind. I have alluded to typical 
episodes almost at random. The full story 
of their ordeal Is too long, and to the un¬ 
initiated must seerp too incredible, to be re¬ 
counted in an article. 

Moreover, of necessity I have dealt with 
victims whose names mean something. But 
there are thousands of nameless ones, work¬ 
ers In Red-controlled trade-unions, "little 
guys" In Govertiment agencies and school 
systems and private offices, whose refusal to 
play along with the Communists cost them 
their bread and butter. Anyone close to tha 
merchant marine was aware of men with fam¬ 
ilies to support who were kicked off ships 
for opposing the Communist clique in the 
maritime and communications unions. Ditto 
for the electrical and upholstery and office 


workers unions during their period of Red 
control. 

Today public opinion is swinging against 
the Communist connlvers. More and more 
of the shocking facts are being revealed. 
In the slow surge of popular resentment, a 
few dim-witted henchmen of treetson and 
even Innocent bystanders may bo hurt. We 
must do our utmost to prevent this. Bach 
time an innocent Is punished, the guilty 
have cause for Jubilation. 

At the same time, however, we need to 
distinguish between honest champions of 
personal freedoms and the civil libertines 
Interested only In shielding the conspirators, 
as evidenced by tbelr failure to speak up 
when the shoe was on the other foot. They 
do not come into the court of public 
opinion with clean hands unless they also 
rallied to the defense of Mrs. McCullough. 
Rabbi Schultz, Ben Stolberg, Flynn, Moffitt 
and their kind. Sudden zeal for the Bill of 
Rights Is suspect In persons who have not 
given unequivocal evidence of awareness 
that the greatest threat to all American 
values—and to civil liberties In particular— 
Is represented by communism. 

Moreover, we need to refute the exag¬ 
gerations. as I said at the outset. The loudest 
wall of all was set up by Owen Lattlmoro. 
His case is far from closed. But already no 
margin for doubt remains that he played 
the game on the Kig^mlln’s side, with dire 
consequences to his own country. Yet he 
Is In greater demand than ever as a lecturer; 
according to his own account he Is treated 
as a hero by the Johns Hopkins faculty. 
The only economic sanctions he could cite 
as a result of his “ordeal" was the cancella¬ 
tion of an order for some of his books by 
a small oollege. 

Even Alger Hiss, after 8 out of 12 
Jurors in his fli'st trial voted to Jail him and 
the facts that ultimately convicted him 
were spread on the record, continued to 
lecture at a Quaker seminar and elsewhere. 
He remained on the Carnegie Foundation 
payroll until the day he was Indicted, which 
was long after the famous “pumpkin 
papers" and his own tangled testimony had 
pointed to his guilt. Meanwhile Chambers 
had lost his Job on Time—which was not 
restored to him despite his full vindication. 

A few of the denizens of Red Channels 
have been removed from the airwaves. But 
the overwhelming majority of those listed 
continue to function as usual. One cannot 
switch on a radio or TV set, indeed, with¬ 
out hearing or seeing Philip Loeb, Leon 
Janney, Will Geer, and the rest. 

I trust I have made clear that this Is not 
a plea for Indiscriminate boycott. On the 
contrary, I believe we should bend backward 
to avoid punishment of innocents and to 
help former Reds honestly desirous of living 
down their blunders. But we need balanced 
Judgment and perspective. 

If there are people too ready to assume 
the guilt of anyone accused, even more 
automatically do other people assume In¬ 
nocence and rush to smear accusers of Reds. 
Recall, as an example, how the New Yorker 
hastened to defend Hiss, then Remington, 
and to attack Chambers and Miss Bentley 
respectively. Pew accused or even proven 
Stalin agents have suffered a tithe of the 
putrid abuse that has been the lot of people 
like Louis Budenz, Miss Bentley. Chambers, 
Joe Zack, Benjamin Oltlow, Paul Crouch— 
men and women whose Communist past Is 
being atoned for by subsequent services to 
their country. 

We must give no quarter to excess. But 
the greater danger Is that the organized 
walling and howling may put brakes on-— 
or even paralyze—the effort to unmask the 
Red conspiracy. For this, let It be remem¬ 
bered, Is the objective of the howlers and 
wallers. They are frightened by the fact 
that the old apathy and indifference of the 
American people seem to be breaking down 
at long last. 


It was that apathy which made It possible 
for a small but energetic and disciplined 
minority to undermine American thinking 
and Infiltrate American institutions. The 
urgent need today is for countermeasures 
on the part of the decent, patriotic majority. 
Our civic, religious, business, labor, frater¬ 
nal and professional organizations, though 
many of them give lip service to the fight 
against communism, are still dragging their 
feet. They are content to applaud others, 
while doing nothing themselves. 

The American Legion has a great historic 
opportunity to provide leadership and In¬ 
spiration to the rest of our country. In 
helping to expose and neutralize the Com¬ 
munist threat It can safeguard the human 
values for which generations of Americans 
have been ready, and are still ready, to 
stake their lives. 


We Need Immigrants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K.JAVITS 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9, 1951 

Mr. JA'*7ITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap¬ 
pended article from the Catholic Di¬ 
gest-under the distinguished Manag¬ 
ing Editor Father Paul Bussard—of 
September 1951 has been condensed from 
the article in the New York Times Sun¬ 
day magazine of July 8, 1951. It re¬ 
flects again the vital Interests of Amer¬ 
icans in the revision of our immigra¬ 
tion policy to modernize It in order to 
meet the requirements of our national 
interest. We are engaged in a great 
program of self-help and mutual co¬ 
operation with practically the whole free 
world. This means not only defense, 
finance, and the movement of goods, but 
the free movement of peoples, as well, 
whore they will do the most good for 
the development of family life, for free¬ 
dom, and for human brotherhood. 

We Need Immigrants—America Grew Great 
When the Gates Were Open 
(B y Jacob K. Javits) 

(Condensed from the New York Times) 

The wealth of America is Its people. We 
are a conglomerate Nation, drawn from 
every race of men. Out of diverse talents 
and traditions we have distilled something 
unique and priceless, the American charac¬ 
ter. That character has made us the 
strongest, freest Nation In history. 

But by our immigration policy of the last 
two decades we have reduced infusions of 
foreign blood that have vitalized our life 
stream. We have adopted a poUcy of ex¬ 
clusion. 

That policy was temporarily broadened in 
1948 by the Displaced Persons Act, admit¬ 
ting an average of 200,000 Immigrants a 
year. But when that program is completed 
this year we will revert to the outmoded 
restrictions of the past. The moment has 
arrived lor the question; Why must this 
great democratic Nation, with its record of 
compassion for the oppressed of the world, 
once more slam shut the gates of hope and 
opportunity? 

My proposal, which I will offer as Repre¬ 
sentative In Congress for the Twenty-first 
District (Manhattan) of Now York. Is a goal 
of not fewer than 10,000,000 new immigrants 
during the next 20 years at the rate of 500,- 
000 a year. No preferential arrangements 
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should fftvor one nstionaUty over another, 
We gbould guard agaluBt inflltratlng ene* 
mlei. We should guard against admitting 
the ohrohioaily Ul and incompetent or irre- 
sponsible who might become public charges. 
But otherwise our gates should be open to 
the oppressed and uprooted peoples of the 
world who are willing to work and sacrlfloe 
to maJce a home in America. 

I know that the scope of these numbers 
will shock many people. But X believe we 
have the need and capacity to absorb lOr 
000,000 new residents from foreign lands 
during the next 20 years. We should do this 
not only in the name of humanity but in 
our own enlightened self-interest. 

Additions to our population by means of 
immigration have always produced new Jobs, 
new consumers, and new forma of Industrial 
expansion. Immigration brought us the 
wealth and talents of every race on the globe. 
Alexander Graham Bell and Eznlle Berliner 
immigrated here to pioneer the telephone; 
John Philip Holland, the submarine; John 
Ericsson, the ironclad steamship; David 
Lindquist, the electric elevator: Mathias 
Schwalback, the typewriter; Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler, the linotype machine: Carl 
Hestrom, the motorcycle; Conrad Buber, the 
flashlight; Victor Bendlx, the self-starter for 
automobiles, and Octave Chanute, the gilder. 

Andrew Carnegie developed our great steel 
Industry. Herman Frasch. chemist, dis¬ 
covered the initial procees for refining pe¬ 
troleum. Charles Stclnmetz and Michael 
Pupln were the twin geniuses of electricity; 
Bellanca, Seversky, and Sikorsky contributed 
much to American preeminence In aviation. 
Emstem and Meitner were distinguished In 
atomic development, and William Knudsen 
was the mass-production genius of the auto¬ 
mobile industry—to cite only a few 

States with the largest proportion of flrst- 
and second-generation immigrant families, 
like Rhode Island. Connecticut. New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, 
have shown up best in terms of per capita 
wealth and income and in education and 
social betterment. This cannot be attributed 
to natural resources (Rhode Island, for ex¬ 
ample, is near the top of the list but its 
natural resources are small). 

In the face of all this we are operating 
under restrictions clamped down during the 
great antlforelgn hysteria that engulfed the 
country after the First World War. At that 
time we had been frightened by the success 
of the revolution In Russia and were in the 
first great wave of Isolat'onism. 

The Immigration Act of 1821, still the 
law of the land, establlBhed a quota system 
for Immigration based on national origin. 
The quota for each country is determined by 
the number of persons burn In that country 
who were living here In 1920. Theoretically, 
ndmlsBloii of 153,174 immigrants a year la 
possible under the act. Actually, only about 
half the quota has been used or. the average. 
The reason is that in countries with large 
quotas, like Great Britain, there is only a 
small demand for immigration. In other 
countries with relatively small quotas, like 
Poland. Italy, and Greece, there is a huge de¬ 
mand. This law discriminates against south¬ 
ern and eastern Europeans on the basis of 
prejudice. It is more in keeping with Nazi 
race theories than with our Constitution, 

It was adopted in the first place as an Ul- 
concelved defense against a nonexistent dan¬ 
ger; we feared subversive activities from the 
persons thus excluded. And the law has 
worked immeasurable hardship and misery 
to millions abroad, meanwhile depriving us 
of the brains, skill, and productive wealth 
which substantial and continuing immigra¬ 
tion would have brought. 

The Displaced Persons Act, expiring next 
December 31, provides only temporary and 
inadequate relief. It represented American 
leadership in resettling about 1,110.000 peo¬ 
ple found in Germany, Austria, and Italy by 


General Bisenhower's foroes. They had been 
transplanted by oppressors from their native 
Poland, the Ukraine, GMohoslovakia, Hun¬ 
gary, and the Balkan and Baltic states. Of 
the 1.100.000, this country is taking In not 
more than 841.000. and probably only 305.000 
DP's. 

One of the most urgent arguments for 
opening our doors is the fact that our popu¬ 
lation cycle is slowing down while our age 
level is rising. Those now over 65 represent 
7 Vi percent of the total population. The 
ratio is likely to doulfie by 1075, although 
the gross increase in population will not ex¬ 
ceed 10 to 16 percent. 

That confronts us with an ominous di¬ 
lemma; our deellnlrg population curve Is In 
stark contrast to upswing In population 
in moat other parts of the world. Experts 
tell us that in another 20 years, assuming no 
change In our present situation, the United 
States with Its aging population will lace 
youthful, vigorous peoples on both sides 
the ocean. 

But the experts w'arn us, the period of 
alert In which we are now Involved is to 
persist for 10, and possibly even 20 years. 
Our Industries and farms simply have to 
have more workers than are promised by 
the currently visible supply 

We now have a Icev.'ay In our civilian labor 
force of only about 1,600.000 persons. The 
total available workers number 62,800,000. 
Of these 61.200.000 already have jobs That 
leaves 1,600,000 unemployed—many by choice, 
since they normally are housewives, students, 
or retired persons—from whom the rapidly 
expanding needs of the defense program are 
to be met. Those need' in the next couple 
of years are expected to total between 3 and 
4 million workers. Under the law we can 
meet that demand In two ways. One is to 
pull into the labor market the boubewives, 
students, retired pci sons and physically 
handicapped much as we did during the 
Second World War. This has many obvious 
social disadvantages, particularly its eflect 
on home life. It also lowers the general level 
of industrial efficiency and output of our 
country. 

The second way is to Increase the work 
week above the present average of 41 hours. 
It Is estimated that each hour of overtime, 
applied throughout industry generally, Is the 
equivalent of adding 350.000 new workers. 
But this Is costly boUi In dollars and effi¬ 
ciency; It turns back the clock of social prog¬ 
ress; and would be unnecessary If wo fol¬ 
lowed a sensible Immigration policy. 

Serious labor shortages already are show¬ 
ing up In some areas. Demand exceeds sup¬ 
ply, for example, for engineers and dralts- 
men, for machinists, metal workers, and pat¬ 
tern makers. In some areas there is even a 
shortage of semiskilled workers. Shortages 
In domestic help are as acute as they ever 
have been, and are an added deterrent to 
building up the work force with mothers and 
housewives. 

Farm labor represents another critical 
shortage. There are 300,000 fewer farm iam- 
illes this year than in 1950. and the number 
ol hired farm hands is also down. Congress 
has been fumbling with adjustments, but 
they are unrealistic and inadequate. No one 
seems willing to attempt a quota excluding 
the limit of 153,714 Immigrants In any 1 
year. 

Against this rather negligible figure are 
the International Refugee Organization es¬ 
timates, There ore at present from three to 
lour million workers and members of their 
families in Europe anxious and ready to emi¬ 
grate. Some eight hundred thousand to a 
million can be moved for immigration in a 
year. This Includes about two hundred and 
twenty-live thousand remaining DP’s, per¬ 
haps one million Volksdeutchen who have 
been expelled from Eastern Europe by the 
Communists, and possibly two million sur¬ 
plus workers from Italy, Austria, Greece, and 
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the Netherlands for whom there is little 
prospect of full employment. The IRO has 
found that the cost of resettlement Is only 
1301.50 per person. 

What stands in the way of subetantial. ef¬ 
fective reform? I find that the argumenta 
boil down essentially to two: prejudice and 
economic competition. 

With respect to the first of these, many 
of the objections are implied rather than 
stated. Racial and religious intolerance are 
involved. There is also an element of 
bigotry; a contempt for and distrust of ail 
foreigners. Another quite powerful factor, 
one that is freely stated. Is the fear that 
many present-day immigrants from Europe 
are Imbued with socialist and even Com¬ 
munist views. They might turn out to be 
subversive. 

On the economic side, the fear seems to be 
that large-scale Immigration will create a 
future unemployment problem. The new¬ 
comers might become public charges and a 
drain on our social services. Another argu¬ 
ment is that they would Intensify the pres¬ 
sure for housing and other basic facilities 
already in short supply. 

To the arguments, Intolerance, and 
bigotry, there Is, of course, no use of an¬ 
swering rationally. Such views are so con¬ 
trary to our American tradition and herit¬ 
age as to represent only a small minority. 
As to subversive or other criminal tendencies. 
It is highly significant that of 220,630 dis¬ 
placed persons admitted between July 1, 
1948, and January 31, 1961, only three have 
been deported for cause. 

The economic argumenta. It seems to me, 
are practlcslly self-defeating. We have al¬ 
ways proceeded in this country on the basis 
that we have an economy which flourishes on 
Incre4i86d production. As of today, we are 
approaching the 4300,000,000,000 level of na¬ 
tional income, our problems of defense 
mobilization and civilian supply can be solved 
only by more production; end a deficit of 
manpower to run the machines and till the 
farms is already visible. Unless we adopt 
a defeatist attitude and say that a depression 
and mass unemployment are Inevitable, there 
are no grounds for fearing that immigration 
will depress the Job market In the United 
States, now or soon. 

There Is much more reason to believe that 
we wUl need these additional lianda and 
skills and brains to keep our productive 
mechanism going full blast in the decades 
ahead, 

Nor Is there any problem of geographical 
capacity to absorb 10,000.000 Immigrants 
over the next 20 years Most population ex¬ 
perts (Including Lothrop Stoddard, who 
helped write the present restrictive Immi¬ 
gration low) agree that there is ample room 
in the United States for 200,000.000 as long 
as we maintain our high standard of living. 
But it would take us until the year 2000 
to achieve that level at our present ratio of 
births to deaths and our present level of 
immigration accepted by this country. 

The time has come to reform our Immigra¬ 
tion policy not according to fears taut ac¬ 
cording to needs, resources, and hopes. 


Britiili Meat Ration 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON, HUGH BUTLER 

OF I4ZBBASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 6, 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record a 
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very short clipping from the Washington 
Post, for September 4. 1951, entitled. 
^'British Meat Ration Boosted; Bacon 
Cut.*’ The clipping states that British 
consumers will now be permitted to buy 
the magnificent quantity of 28 cents 
worth of meat per week. Until this 
week. British consumers were permitted 
only 25 cents worth of meat per week, so 
this order represents an increase in the 
ration. For purposes of comparison, I 
have learned from the Bureau of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics that in America the 
average consumer bought $1.43 worth of 
meat per week in 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

BamsK Meat Ration Boosted; Bacon Ctrr 

London, September 3. —The British weekly 
meat ration was increased to 2 shillings' (28 
cents) worth for each ration book tonight, 
effective September 9. The old ration was 
1 shilling 10 pence <25 cents). 

The Ministry of Food ordered the bacon 
ration cut from 4 to 3 ounces weekly. 


Korea: As Seen From a Fox Hole 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 8,1951 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, having 
served as an Infantry battalion com¬ 
mander during World War II, I have 
maintained a soft spot in my heart and 
a very warm feeling for the combat in¬ 
fantryman. To my way of thinking, he 
has carried the brunt of the war, and 
no one knows better than he, why he is 
fighting. We need the other services, 
but when the chips are down, and it 
reaches the point where actual occupa¬ 
tion of the area settles the question of 
whose territory it is, ours or the enemy, 
it is up to the infantryman to move in 
against the unknown. 

I have read many articles covering the 
war in Korea written by correspondents 
and military writers, but when it comes to 
getting the true picture, you should con¬ 
sult the combat infantryman, the man 
who is part of the thin black line in the 
newspaper map known as the front line. 
For that reason, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I would like 
to insert an article written by a Corp. 
Charles Francisco, a machine gunner on 
the Korean front which appeared in a 
nationally syndicated column. Further, 
many articles appear from time to time 
stating that our soldiers do not know why 
they are fighting. It is interesting to 
note in Corporal Francisco’s article, he 
makes the fiat statement that he and his 
buddies know why they are fighting. 

Korea: As Seen From a Fox Hole 
(By Corp. Charles Francisco) 

In Korea.—W hat Is It like in Korea? What 
Is it like to the men who are here? I think 
of three things around me—mountains, 
loneliness, and death. I think of rotation 
and home and the future. And I know that 


those things are in the minds and bones of 
most Infantrymen in Korea. 

As a soldier lies in his fox hole and tries to 
peer through the mist that covers the top 
of a mountain he thinks of many things. 
This is the war in Korea as I see it. 

It seems to me that civilian writers cover¬ 
ing the war have not made enough mention 
of the hills. At any rate, the hills have a 
major bearing on the job of the individual 
soldier and the entire tactical situation. 

Put yourself in the place of any man here. 
You're no military superman. You're Just an 
average guy carrying around 60 or 60 pounds 
of equipment on your back. Your Job Is to 
climb, sometimes 2,000 and 3,000 feet almost 
straight up, find the enemy, and either kill 
him or drive him off. There are no paths 
or footholds BO you usually are forced to 
walk the ridge lines. That puts you right in 
the enemy sights. It's Just a matter of when 
he decides to open up. 

It seems to me that the fighting in Korea 
Is much like the Island warfare in the 
Pacific. Here each hill is an island fortress. 
Artillery and air soften them up, and then 
the Infantry must go it alone. 

Mountains and weather—enemies which 
have proved as effective against the U. N. 
forces as the Reds themselves. Last winter 
It was cold and snow. You've heard about 
that. So far this summer the temperature 
has averaged In the humid eighties. When 
It Isn't hot, it’s raining. Steady downpours 
for 2 and 3 days straight. 

It’s a strange war here in Korea. It's a 
strange soldier we fight. Reports from In¬ 
telligence speak of such things as "the Chi¬ 
nese may be waiting for a full moon” or 
"expect an attack If we get three straight days 
of rain.” The Chinese are superstitious. 
They frighten easily and they fight fanati¬ 
cally. 

Every soldier dreads nightfall. The Reds 
love to Infiltrate at night and launch wild 
whistle-blowing banzai attacks. The enemy 
use.s his artillery most at night. Unlike 
most wars there are no clear-cut front lines 
in Korea, The enemy can bo any place at 
any time. 

A combat Infantryman doesn’t have much 
time to think about the grand philosophy 
of war. But the American soldier is no 
machine He walks hand-ln-haud with 
death. No matter how brave or patriotic or 
religious he might be he can’t forget that 
each minute could well be his last. 

I remember the first man I saw killed. 
We had been Joking about how easy we had 
it Then the artillery came in. He was 
dead. The same shell was close enough to 
have gotten me but it didn’t. Incidents 
like these encourage the foxhole faith you 
read about in civilian life 

Then there’s the matter of heroes. Before 
I entered combat I thought heroism was a 
rare and individual thing. Long ago that 
was true. But today any man who performs 
his duties well under lire is a hero for my 
money A knight of old may have single- 
handedly slain dragons but a modern 
soldier cannot do hand-to-hand battle with 
shrapnel. 

At least one good thing comes of war— 
teamwork. I don’t mean the military team¬ 
work of Infantry, artillery, air, etc. Even 
more significant is the comradeship of men 
in battle. In my own regiment (Seven¬ 
teenth Infantry) racial or religious prej¬ 
udice is unheard of. A man soon learns to 
appraise the guy beside him by his courage 
under fire. That’s where men are made. 

I sometimes wonder If war isn’t more of a 
personal fight than It seems. A man seldom 
has time to consider world ideals. It usually 
narrows down to kill or be killed. There Is 
no pretense among men in battle. The will 
to live tears away the protective veil we 
sometimes wear in civilization. Everyone is 
afraid at times. But most men fight fears 
as they fight the enemy. 


Many men now In the front lines were 
only recently removed from civilian life by 
the draft. They dream about getting back 
to the work they love. They worry about the 
long delay in their chosen careers. They 
wonder how it will affect their future. 

Soldiers, as always, have their gripes. Ro¬ 
tation is wonderful, but sometimes it seems 
awfully slow in coming around. When they 
see stateside papers with Korean news men¬ 
tioned briefiy on page 3 they wonder if the 
people back home know or care why this war 
is being fought. 

The men here know why they're fighting. 
I was amazed when I first arrived in Korea 
at the difference lia attitude about the war. 
Sure you hear. "Why not give them the place; 
It Isn’t fit to live In anyway.” But when 
you talk seriously with these same men, most 
of them will admit they were only letting 
off steam. 

After the last big Allied offensive we dis¬ 
covered we can defeat the Communists no 
matter how many men they have. We threw 
back everything the Reds had to offer and 
we had them running when the cease-fire 
talks opened. We, as no one else, pray for 
peace. But if it doesn’t come, we can still 
whip them. 

One thing is certain. Every man here has 
learned the horror and waste of war. We’re 
happy it’s happening to us instead of those 
we love. Our only hope is that in waging 
this Isolated war we have proved to our po¬ 
tential enemies that it will not pay to test 
our strength In our own backyard. 


Diversion of Cattle and Beef 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 6, 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an editorial entitled "Cattle Disappear¬ 
ance,’’ from the Omaha Daily Journal- 
Stockman for August 30,1951. This edi¬ 
torial points out how severely present 
OPS regulations are disrupting the nor¬ 
mal operations of the meat packing in¬ 
dustry. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Cattle Disappearance 

Continuing its reports on the diversion of 
cattle and beef, the American Meat Institute 
says this week: 

"For the 12th week the country’s normal 
beef business registered severe dislocation. 
Last week 95 leading taeef-produclng plants 
were able to buy only 68 percent of the num¬ 
ber of cattle they bought during the cor¬ 
responding week of a year ago. In other 
words, their purchases were down 32 percent. 
At the same time during last week the re¬ 
ceipts of cattle on 12 leading markets were 
down only 2 percent from the corresponding 
week of a year earlier. During last week the 
95 plants were able to buy under OPS cell¬ 
ing compliance regulations 104,479 cattle; 
against 153, 202 they bought a year ago. 
Receipts at the 12 leading markets last week 
totaled 195,231; a year ago the receipts 
totaled 199,113.” 

Mr. DlSallc finally admits that something 
of the kind may be going on, and has his 
scouts out to detect and correct. He could 
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correct thie deplwable situation overnight 
if he really wanted to. by simply getting out 
of the picture, which of course, he won't do 
so long as the taw permits his monkeyshlnes. 
And as for detecting, that will prove to be 
for the most part wasted time and money. 


National Science Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WBST VIROINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 7,1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr, President, the 
appropriations bill passed by the House 
provides for 2-percent support for basic 
scientific research. The modest $14,- 
000,000 appropriation requested for the 
National Science Foundation has been 
slashed to less than one-third of one 
million. This is a cut of 98 percent. 

Two-percent support for basic scien¬ 
tific research as we move Into the sec¬ 
ond half of the twentieth century, an 
ever increasingly scientific age, when it 
is imperative that we maintain our pre¬ 
eminence in science, is false economy In 
its most dangerous form. 

I have had a part in the legislative 
beginnings of the foundation. The Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation idea has de¬ 
veloped and grown over a period of 
nearly a decade. After the most thor¬ 
ough study, the foundation was estab¬ 
lished in the Eighty-first Congress. 

Dt. Alan T. Waterman, an outstand¬ 
ing physical scientist and former chief 
scientist of the Office of Naval Research, 
was appointed director of the founda¬ 
tion. The foundation’s 24-man board, 
with James Bryant Conant, president of 
Harvard, as chairman, includes some of 
the most able and distinguished men in 
America. 

A statutory limit of $15,000,000 was 
set for the current budget. An appro¬ 
priation of $14,000,000—a million dollars 
less than the statutory limit set by Con¬ 
gress—was requested. It Is this amount 
which has been slashed by 98 percent. 

Basic research, which the National 
Science Foundation is designed to en¬ 
courage, is Imperative if our store of 
basic knowledge, from which come all 
our developments in applied science for 
peace and war, is to be constantly built 
up and Increased. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I shall vigorously urge the 
restoration of the full $14,000,000 for the 
National Science Foundation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an editorial on the sub¬ 
ject from the New York Times and one 
from the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the New York Timet) 

KXLI>mO THI SCIXSCCS FOtTMDATIOSr 

The Houte hat cut by 98 percent the $14,- 
000,000 appropriation which was requested hy 
the National Science Foundation. This Itind 
was set by the foundation for the fiscal year 


1952 aa a modest Federal Investment, but a 
vital one, in the scientific future of the Na- 
tion. The slash by the House is absurd. 
Practice of the most stringent economies In 
the face of a frightening military budget can¬ 
not Ignore the value of science and the 
almost unanimously voiced appeal of the 
Nation's leading scientists. 

The foundation, though a newcomer among 
Federal agencies, has been In the paper- 
planning stage since 1941. All the kinks 
have been Ironed out. Last year Congress 
passed enacting legislation, after 0 years of 
study, and provided a first-year fund of $225,- 
000 for administrative purposes. The foun¬ 
dation's distinguished 24-man boai*d. with 
James Bryant Conant, president of Harvard, 
as chairman, met six times during the winter 
to figure out where to put Its limited funds 
in order to accomplish the most goOd. 81nce 
the Nation annually spends over $2,000,000,- 
000 for research In the physical sciences, a 
$14,000,000 fund could not change things 
overnight. But the National Science Fotm- 
dation was set up to provide a few dollars 
here and a few dollars there for “seed" 
money. It would support projects that just 
don't sound money-making to the average 
Federal, Industrial, university, or philan¬ 
thropic investor. Prom such unpromising- 
Bouuding Ideas have come nuclear weapons 
and radar, as well as the sulfa drugs, peni¬ 
cillin. and cortisone. 

In the House hearing, scientists never 
pressed their case In the usual way Their 
request was for only $14,000,000. This drop 
In the bucket drew only magnificent public 
indifference. The $300,000 appropriation 
which was finally approved by the House 
Is worse than useless It will relegate the 
foundation’s scientific staff of 80 persons to 
another dreary year of shuffling papers in 
Washington In the vague hope that some¬ 
thing will eventually be done, but without 
assurance that It will be done In time. 

The Senate has still to consider the. 
scientists* request. The American Assocla- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, among 
other senior scientific societies, alarmed by 
the House action, has taken the unprece¬ 
dented step of advising Its members to write 
their Senators The influence of science on 
Congress has been proved to be negligible; 
perhaps the rest of us can assure the Senate 
Appropriations Committee that the founda¬ 
tion’s $14,000,000 Is a sound Investment. 

(From the Washington Post] 
Foreclosxno Science 

It Is astonishing in this day of $56,000,000.- 
000 defense budgets that the House Appro¬ 
priations Committee should boggle over a 
$14,000,000 fund designed to replenish the ar¬ 
mory of scientific Ideas from which defense 
draws Its strength. In cutting the request 
for the National Science Foxmdation by 98 
percent—from $14,000,00) to $300,000—the 
House committee has virtually shut the door 
on any effort to stimulate more basic scien¬ 
tific research. The $14,000,000 asked was be¬ 
low the $16,000,000 annual authorization set 
by Congress when it established the founda¬ 
tion last year. In view of the many difficul¬ 
ties which preceded the establishment of 
the foundation, this new blow is profoundly 
disheartening. 

The foundation, under direction of Dr. 
Alan T. Waterman, had proposed to spend 
$8,000,000 In support of basic research and 
$5,000,000 for 2,100 graduate fellowships In 
the sciences and engineering. Some basic 
research is being done—by universities. ^ 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Fubllo 
Health Service, Department of As^loulture 
and to a limited extent by the armed forces 
themselves. But there is no coordination, 
no effort to survey the field and plug the gaps. 
Likewise, the demands eff the military are 
constantly increasing tbs nesd for scientists, 
but the supply is diminishing. 
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In these circumstances $14,000,000 for the 
fletenee Foundation is not a luxury, but a re¬ 
markably small and prudent Investment. 
The United States has been a Nation of ap¬ 
plied science; Americans have been geniuses 
at developing the basic Ideas borrowed from 
others—as, for example, on the atom bomb. 
But Dr. James B. Conant, who heads the 
foundation's advisory board, has repeatedly 
pointed to the need to concentrate more 
effort on the fundamental research of which 
applied science is made.. The Science Foun¬ 
dation needs help In Its Job of promoting the 
raw material of scientific Ideas without which 
terbnology alone would soon falter. 


Proposed Steel Mill in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IF THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 7, 1951 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
addressed by my colleague, the Junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], 
to the editor of the New Haven (Conn.) 
Register, and published in that news¬ 
paper under the headline "Senator 
Benton defends support of steel mill.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senator Benton Defends Support of Steel 
Mill 

(A letter to the editor of the New Haven 
(Conn.) Register) 

To the Editor of the Register: 

The Register recently reprinted an editorial 
from the Lakeville Journal vigorously attack¬ 
ing the proposed New England steel mill. In 
reprinting, the Register complained that I 
had failed to answer the Journal’s questions 
and it also Implied that the Journal’s criti¬ 
cism was unanswerable. 

I know that you are anxious to open your 
columns to a fair and factual discussion of 
the steel-mill project; the biggest and most 
vital Industrial project ever proposed for 
New England, and 1 am only too glad to send 
you my views. 

There is now taking place in the United 
States perhaps the greatest expansion In 
steel-making facilities this Nation has ever 
known This expansion is due to the 
stopped-up demands of the rearmament 
program and also to the discovery of vast 
deposits of Iron ore at several points along 
the rim of the Atlantic Ocean—notably In 
Labrador, Venezuela, and Africa. 

These new ore deposits are bringing about 
a radical shift of the American steel Indus¬ 
try, with the new mills being located closer 
to the Atlantic Ocean. The United States 
Steel Oorp. is now starting construction on 
one of the biggest mills In the world in east¬ 
ern (not western) Pennsylvania. 

Borne yean ago, an organization of far¬ 
sighted btulnessmen foresaw a coming Indus¬ 
trial shift and started laying plans to make 
sxue that New England not only protected 
what It had, but also got its share of the 
new industrial expansion. I refer to the 
Mew England Council, one of the most rep¬ 
resentative business and Industrial groups in 
the whole New England area. The council 
knew that New England had been losing Its 
shoe and textile industries at an alarming 
rate and that If it lost its metal workers, 
because of cheaper steel available elsewhere. 
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the result would be little short of disastrous. 

The council put up Its own money to make 
an exhaustive study of the probable effects 
of Labrador ore upon the New England 
economy. The study made by the council 
was nonpartisan and nonpolitical. It was 
designed lor one purpose only—to assemble 
and interpret the economic facts. The coun¬ 
cil’s Investigation disclosed that a ready 
market exists for the output of a steel mill 
in New England and that its construction is 
highly desirable to Insure the economic 
growth of the New England area. 

In its editorial, the Iiake\ille Journal 
makes tne ugly sneer that the steel mill 
project Is simply a slick scheme of my col¬ 
league and myself "to swing the State into 
the Jackass Camp for the good and all.” 
Naturally the Journal had to Invent this in 
order to tag the word "political" on the steel 
mill project. The Journal would not dare 
make this unjust accusation against the 
honorable and highly respected members of 
the New England Council. The Journal 
would not dare make the absurd charge that 
In sponsoring a steel mill for New England, 
the Council had nothing more In mind than 
to advance the fortune of the Democratic 
Party. 

Isn't it true that the man who has a bad 
case usually finds a false premise on which 
to base It? 

MAINTAINS POSITION 

I readily confess my keen disappointment 
at the fact that the big steel companies have 
failed to cooperate with the New England 
Council and New England Industry by con¬ 
tracting to build the New England mill. But 
I don’t for a moment concede that this 
means the project is economically unsound. 

The big steel companies have, of course, ac¬ 
tively opposed the construction of a mill in 
New England. The fact Is that these com¬ 
panies do not compete against each other in 
the traditional American sense. If you doubt 
this, I suggest you consult the nearest steel 
buyer. The result of this Is a terrible eco¬ 
nomic handicap for the whole New England 
region. 

In the last few years, steel mills have been 
built in California, In the sparsely settled 
State of Idaho, and one is now being con¬ 
structed in Texas, a State industrially rela¬ 
tively undeveloped in contrast to Connecti¬ 
cut Despite dire predictions of economic 
failure, the record shows that the California 
and Idaho mills have been highly successful 
and I predict the Texas mill will be so also. 

New England is the oldest industrial area 
of the United States. Its life blood depends 
upon securing suflicient steel at reasonable 
costs to keep its shops and mills and fac¬ 
tories in operation. The man who says 
Texas can support a steel mill, and Idaho 
and California, but New England can’t, la 
something more than a pessimist. In my 
opinion, his Judgment and his motives 
should be subjected to the sharpest scrutiny. 

A thoroughgoing study of New England 
steel products has recently been made by 
H. A. Brassert & Co., admitted experts in this 
field, and that company found there was 
ample market here for a good-sized mill. It 
is admitted everywhere that few men In the 
country have had more experience than Mr. 
Brassert in the steel industry and on Just 
this kind of problem. 

The Lakeville editorial writer brings into 
the steel mill discussion a host of extraneous 
subjects, a custom not unusual among those 
not too well acquainted with the primary 
subject. He demands to know why he hat 
not heard a word from me about the effect 
of Federal spending on the New England 
economy. 

I shall answer that question even thougli 
the answer depresses me. The truth is that 
New England is booming with war orders 
The $70,000,000,000 Which the Federal Qovi 
ernment is pouring into armaments this year 


has brought a kind of prosperity to our area 
Just as it has every other section of the 
country. 

Three or four weeks ago. as a member of 
the Senate Small Business Committee, 1 
sent two investigators into New England. 1 
was prepared to arrange hearings by a sub¬ 
committee into hardship cases. In 10 days 
or so they could not find enough to Justify 
hearings. The hearings, already announced, 
were called off. With all our complaints, we 
are in a war boom. 

FALSE PROSFERITT 

' Naturally I want New England to have its 
share of rearmament orders. But this is 
false prosperity—^It is prosperity based on 
something fundamentally alien to the 
peaceful purposes of our people, and there 
isn’t a fair-minded person in New England 
who thinks it can go on indefinitely. 

Some day. please Qod, this dreadful arma¬ 
ments race must stop and when It does—I 
want New England to be in a position to 
compete for the peacetime markets of the 
world. To be In this position, we must have 
our steel mill It may prove to be the steel 
mill—or growing concentration and reliance 
on Insurance, education, and tourists as 
sources of out-of-State money. I am not 
prepared to surrender those great qualities 
of ours which, given an even break, can in¬ 
sure our continued industrial vitality. 

’The Bethlehem plant at Sparrows Point 
attracted more than 400 metal-fabricating 
plants to that immediate area. If history 
repeats itself in Pennsylvania, where only 
200 miles away, United States Steel is now 
building, from where will these plants move? 
Prom New England, as seems likely lor a high 
percentage. The public man who tries to 
gloss over this danger to New England’s fu¬ 
ture is doing an immense disservice to his 
State and to his region. Many in our busi¬ 
ness community who gloss It over have no 
real familiarity with the problem—or have 
made their pile, or inherited it, and are not 
accustomed to thinking of the welfare of 
Connecticut and its people. 

For New England, a steel mill is something 
more than a luxury: It is essential to New 
England’s industrial future Anyone who 
opposes the mill must answer this question: 
Is he prepared to throw In the towel on New 
England’s industrial future? 

If other sections of the United States win 
the right to process Labrador ore, and not 
New England, then we shall be compelled 
to reconcile ourselves to the most bitter 
setback in the region's economic history. 
Very sincerely yours, 

William Benton, 

United States Senate, 


Address by Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
Cleveland, Ohio 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ZALESN.ECTON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 7 ,1951 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the ad¬ 
dress delivered last night in Cleveland, 
Ohio, by Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It is gratifying Indeed to have this oppor¬ 
tunity to address the citizens of Cleveland 
and of the State of Ohio—a State which 


has contributed so abundantly to America’s 
leadership both past and contemporary. In¬ 
deed, Indications multiply that this leader¬ 
ship may e^ en increase in the not-too-distant 
future. 

No section of our country symbolizes more 
forcefully the pattern of our national prog¬ 
ress than does this great Midwest, whose 
fertile fields and thriving industry combine 
to reflect the constructive energy of our 
people. You have molded a standard and 
pattern of life known to no other nation 
of the world, and I pray that we will have 
the vision and courage and statesmanship 
to keep it that way—that we will preserve 
an America which will provide increasing, 
not diminishing, opportunities for human ad¬ 
vancement. 

We have Just passed another anniversary 
of the end of the war with Japan. Six 
years ago, with a few strokes of the pen, 
a calm descended upon the battlefields of 
the world and the guns grew silent. 

Military victory had been achieved for our 
cause and men turned their thoughts from 
the taFk of mass killing to the higher duty 
of international restoration, from destroy¬ 
ing to rebuilding, from destruction to con¬ 
struction, Everywhere in the free world they 
lifted up their heads and hearts in thanks¬ 
giving for the advent of a peace in which 
ethics and morality based upon truth and 
Justice would thereafter fashion the univer¬ 
sal code. 

THE WORLD WAS LEFT EXPOSED 

Then, more than ever in the history of 
the modern world, a materially strong and 
spiritually vibrant leadership was needed to 
consolidate the victory into a truly enduring 
peace for all of the human race, America, 
at the very apex of her military power, 
was the logical Nation to which the world 
turned for such leadership It was a cru¬ 
cial moment—one of the greatest opportu¬ 
nities ever known. 

But our political and military leaders 
failed to comprehend It. Sensitive only to 
the expediencies of the hour, they dissi¬ 
pated with reckless haste that predominant 
military power which was the key to the 
situation Our forces were rapidly and com¬ 
pletely demobilized and the great stores of 
war material which had been accumulated 
were disposed of with irresponsible waste 
and abandon 

The world was thus left exposed and vul¬ 
nerable to an international communism 
whose long-publicized plan had been to await 
Just such a favorable opportunity to estab¬ 
lish dominion over the free nations. The 
stage had perhaps been unwltlngly set in 
secret and most unfortunate war confer¬ 
ences. 

The events which followed will cast their 
shadow upon history for all time. Peoples 
with long traditiouB of human freedom pro¬ 
gressively fell victims to a type of interna¬ 
tional brigandage and blackmail and the so- 
called iron curtain descended rapidly upon 
large parts of Europe and Asia. As events 
have unfolded, the truth has become clear. 
Our great military victory has been offset 
largely because of military unprepareduess, 
by the political successes of the Kremlin. 

Our diplomatic blunders increased as our 
senseless disarmament became a reality. And 
now the disastrous cycle Is completed as 
those same leaders who lost to the world 
the one groat chance It has had for endur¬ 
ing universal peace, frantically endeavor, by 
arousing a frenzy of fear throughout the 
land, to gear anew our energies end resources, 
to rebuild our dissipated strength, and to 
face again a future of total war. 

Our need for adequate military defense, 
with world tensions as they were and are, Is 
and should have been completely evident 
Sven before the end of the war. By what 
faith, then, can we find hope in those whose 
past Judgments so grievously erred—who de¬ 
liberately disarmed in the face of threaten- 
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Ing oonwnitntom? Can tioey now be blixuUy 
trusted ae they so vehemently demand to 
eet an unerring oourse to our future well¬ 
being and ■ecuxity? There are those of tu 
who, from neither partisan affiliation nor 
with political purposCt think not. 

mmsBNT wBAxmaBBs m v. m. 

At war's end the main agency for main¬ 
taining the peace became the United Na- 
tlona. The organisation was conceived in a 
common desire that the scotirge of war 
khonld not again be visited upon the earth. 
It was dedicated to the principle that all 
mankind of inalienable right should live ir 
lustlce and liberty and peace. It represent! 
perhaps the noblest effort man has yet made 
to evolve a xmlversal code based upon the 
highest of moral precepts. It became the 
keystone to an arch of universal hope. 

Yet, In practice its efforts become in¬ 
creasingly doubtful of ultimate success. Itr 
organlMtlon is Inherently weak, legislatively, 
Judicially, and executively. 

It lacks legislative strength because Its 
members, not being elected but merely ap¬ 
pointed, are not answerable directly to their 
people. It lacks Judicial strength because 
there le no accepted International code of 
sufficient moral authority or purpose to 
mould and guide its decisions. It lacks 
executive strength becauuse it controls no 
agencies of sufficient power to enforce its 
mandates. 

It threatens to fall, if the innate selfish¬ 
ness of its members does not yield to uni¬ 
versal needs; if the mechanics of its opera¬ 
tions are not corrected to prevent the will of 
one nation from counterbalancing the col¬ 
lective will of the others: If it does not ob¬ 
tain acceptance by member nations of Its 
lawful decisions; if it does not stop obstruc¬ 
tionist tactics, even by expulsion If neces¬ 
sary. of its own unruly members; If regional 
military alliances must be organlaed within 
its membership to undertake collective se¬ 
curity measures against threat from other 
members; if it allows itself to be reduced to a 
mere forum for meaningless and acrimonious 
debate, and a springboard for propaganda. 

Unless a strong and dynamic sense of re¬ 
sponsibility emerges within its ranks capable 
of rallying the forces of good throughout 
the world; of establishing a higher moral 
tone of its deliberations and activities; of 
correcting its existing institutional and me¬ 
chanical weaknesses, the United Nations may 
well go the way of its predecessor League of 
Nations and perish as a force to guide civili¬ 
zation. 

But the great moral and spiritual purpose 
which animated its formation—the aboli¬ 
tion of war from the face of the earth—^will 
always live and a way must be foxind to 
achieve that purpose. This way cannot be 
found, however, if nations are so blind 
as not to see their own weaknesses—so weak 
as not to correct them. 

JAPAN'S BSCOVXRT 

In this post-war period of general failure 
to attain real peace one of the bright spots 
has been conquered Japan. 

That nation and its people, long boasting 
of many centuries of unbroken military suc¬ 
cesses!—a self-sufficient warrior race with a 
history of almost ccnnplete isolation from the 
rest of the world—at war's end was reduced 
largely to rubble, with its people Impover¬ 
ished and broken in mind, body, and spirit. 
The sudden and general destruction of 
Japanese institutions brought about by coix> 
plete defeat left a spiritual vacuum In Jap¬ 
anese life, to be filled either by a philosophy 
of good, or a philosophy of evil. 

Fortunately for Japan and for the free 
world, the country was spared the dreadful 
consequences of a Soviet military occupation 
and was brought Instead within the benign 
guidance of the American people. Under 
this beneficent influence, the Japanese grad¬ 
ually lifted themselves from the ashes of 


defeat and started to build a new nation—a 
nation dedicated to the punnilt of new con¬ 
cepts and new ideals, fashioned from a blend 
between the best of their own ancient and 
those high precepts of ethics and morals 
which have been the great pillars supporting 
America's origin and growth. 

This oriental nation under the shadow of 
a continent plagued by the cruel misery of 
unending wan, pillage, and natural disasters, 
proved willing and adept under the guiding 
hand of an occupation not conceived in a 
spirit of vengeance or mastery of victor over 
vanquished, but committed to the Christian 
purpose of helping a defeated, bewildered, 
and despairing people recreate in the Bast 
a nation largely designed In the image of 
the West. 

New Japan was thus erected upon free in¬ 
stitutions. somewhat similar to our own, 
which permitted the development of a moral 
base which cannot fail to favorably Influence 
the course of events in Asia for generations 
to come. Discarded is the traditional intol¬ 
erance of human rights, the restrictions upon 
human liberties, the. callousness to human 
life, and in their place have been accepted 
and fused Into the Japanese heart many of 
the Christian virtues so predominantly em¬ 
bodied in the American character. 

LAND STSTXIA HAS BEKN UFOSMXD 

An enlightened constitution has become 
the great charter of Japanese liberty, with 
enabling laws which give full effect to Its 
Immutable precepts. The Oovemment has 
become truly representative of the popular 
will, deriving its ;u8t powers from the con¬ 
sent of the governed. The principle of local 
autonomy has been eatabliahed. This per¬ 
mits the balance of pcditical power to rest 
with the citizen at the community level and 
thus serves as a constant check against the 
excesses of centralized authority. 

The hated 83 rstem of land tenure, so con¬ 
tributory to general unrest in Asia, has been 
abolished. Every farmer is now accorded the 
right and dignity of ownership of the land 
he long has tilled He thus reaps the full 
fruits which result from his toll and labors 
with the incentive of free enterprise to max¬ 
imize his effort to achieve increasing pro¬ 
duction. 

Representing over a half of Japan's total 
population, the agriculture workers have be¬ 
come an invincible barrier against the ad¬ 
vance of socialistic ideas which would rele¬ 
gate all to the Indignity of state servitude. 

Labor, through the protection of modern 
laws, has come into a new and heretofore un¬ 
known dignity and is making rapid strides 
along the course of a sound and healthful 
movement. The schools have been rid of the 
strictures upon academic freedom and pub¬ 
lic education is provided to all of the youth 
of the land. 

Universal suffrage has been established 
and the women of Japan have assumed their 
rightful role in the political life of the 
nation. With dignity and resolution they 
have brought to bear upon public affairs 
the morality which centers in the home and 
are progrenively asserting a strong and 
healthful Influence upon the course of 
Japan’s political destiny. 

The courts are proceeding in their ad¬ 
ministrative and Judicial roles with univer¬ 
sally accepted principles of Justice firmly im¬ 
planted In the norm of their procedure. 
The police have ceased to be masters and 
have become, instead, servants of the people, 
with a decentralisation In organization which 
permits exercise of their functions at the 
community, rather than national, level of 
government. 

Jk POUCT OP SCONOMT 

The economy of Japan has mode rapid and 
Elective advances toward the full restora¬ 
tion of stability and self-suffleiency and has 
achieved a aound basis for a frugal public 
administration. For the past 3 years, the 


national budget hoe been in complete bal¬ 
ance. with savings to permit substantial re¬ 
ductions in the tax load upon the people and 
corresponding raises in their living standard. 

Japan's present course in the economy of 
public administration follows closely the 
pattern sagely advised by Thomas Jefferson 
when he warned in speaking of our own 
Oovemment: 

"I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared. To pre¬ 
serve our Independence, we must not let 
our leaden load us with perpetual debt. We 
must make our choice between economy and 
liberty, or profusion and servitude. The 
same prudence which in private life would 
forbid our paying our money for unexplained 
projects, forbids it in the disposition of pub¬ 
lic money. We are endeavoring to reduce 
the Government to the practice of rigid econ¬ 
omy to avoid burdening the people and arm¬ 
ing the magistrate with a patronage of money 
which might be used to corrupt the principle 
of government." 

If Japan continues to heed this farsighted 
warning and our own leaders who pretend to 
be disciples of the Jeffersonian teachings 
continue to Ignore it, the time may well come 
when the Japanese people will be firmly 
established within the protective folds of 
our own cherished liberties, while we our¬ 
selves shall have lost them because of the 
assumption by our leaders of that patronage 
of money with its consequent corruption of 
government against which Jefferson so clear¬ 
ly warned. 

In such a tragic eventuality, we would be 
hard put to it Indeed to answer the charge 
of our children and our children’s children 
that we had recklessly squandered their 
rightful heritage of liberty, resource, and 
opportunity. 

JAPAN'S POWXa OP nXPKNSX 

This is but a brief outline of tbe new 
Japan which is about to be restored to a po¬ 
sition of international dignity and equality 
under a peace treaty, which, as presently 
proposed, while far from flawleaa, embodies 
much of human Justice and enlightenment. 

It is a Japan which may now assume the 
burden of preparing its own ground defense 
against predatory attack and thus In short 
time release our own beloved dlvtsions for 
return home. With our air and naval sup¬ 
port, Japan can with no great difficulty 
defend its own homeland which forms so 
vital a sector of the island defense system 
buttressing freedom and peace on the Pa¬ 
cific. It is a Japan in which we of the 
free world may find an alliance which shall 
merit our full faith. 

Z realize well that there are nations who 
fought with tiB to victory while suffering 
grievous hurt from Japanese depredation 
who understandably disagree in whole or In 
part. It Is hard for them to accept the 
realistic but tragic fact that In modern war 
the victor is also the loser. He suffers ma¬ 
terially with the vanquished—ofttimes more 
than does the vanquished Indeed our own 
country, in the aftermath of victory, pays 
with a burden of accumulated debt such as 
to place a mortgage upon the energy and 
resource of many future generations. 

May we not hope that eventually through 
wlae statesmanship and Christian tolerance 
the scars still left in war’s wake may be 
finally healed and that victor and van¬ 
quished. as befits the sacred cause of human 
freedom, will be Invincibly bound together in 
mutual preservation. 

Since my return from service I have en¬ 
joyed the privilege, the freedom, and the 
opportunities of private citizenship. 1 have 
seen many new and wonderful things but 
some which to me create a disturbing out¬ 
look for tbe future. Possibly one of the 
most pernicious is our steady drift toward 
totalitarian rule with the suppression of 
those personal liberties which have formed 
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the foundation stones to our political, eco¬ 
nomic, and social advance to national great¬ 
ness. 

Our Government now differs substantially 
from the design of our forefathers as laid 
down in the Constitution. They envisaged 
a federation of sovereign States with only 
such limited power resting in the Federal 
authority as became necessary to serve the 
common interests of all. 

But under the stress of national emer¬ 
gencies during the past two decades, there 
has been a persistent and progressive cen¬ 
tralization of power In the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, with only superficial restoration to the 
States and the people as emergencies sub¬ 
sided. This drift has resulted in an increas¬ 
ingly dangerous paternalistic relationship 
between Federal Government and private 
citizen with the mushrooming of agency 
after agency designed to control the Indi¬ 
vidual. Authority specifically reserved to 
the States by constitutional mandate has 
been Ignored In the ravenous effort to fur¬ 
ther centralize the political power. 

ROLE OP THE STATE DEPARTMEHT 

Within the Federal Government Itself has 
been a further and dangerous centralization. 
For example, the Department of State, origi¬ 
nally established for the sole purpose of the 
conduct of foreign diplomacy, has become 
in effect a general operation agency of Gov¬ 
ernment, exercising authority and Influence 
over many facets of executive administration 
formerly reserved to the President or the 
heads of other departments. The Depart¬ 
ment of State Indeed is rapidly assuming the 
character of a prime ministry, notwithstand¬ 
ing that its Secretary Is an appointed official, 
neither chosen by nor answerable directly to 
the people. 

This drift toward totalitarian rule Is re¬ 
flected not only In this shift toward central¬ 
ized power, but as well In the violent man¬ 
ner in which exception is taken to the citi¬ 
zen's voice when raised in criticism of those 
who exercise the political power. There 
seems to be a determination to suppress 
Individual voice and opinion which can only 
be regarded as symptomatic of the beginning 
of a general trend toward mass thought 
control. 

Abusive language and arbitrary action, 
rather than c^m, dispassionate, and Just 
argument. Ill becomes the leadership of a 
great nation conceived in liberty and dedi¬ 
cated to a course of morality and Justice. 
It challenges the concept of free speech and 
Is an attempt at direct suppression through 
intimidation of that most vital check against 
the abuse of political power—public criti¬ 
cism If long countenanced by freemen, It 
can but lead to those controls upon convic¬ 
tion and conscience which traditionally have 
formed stepping stones to dictatorial power 

ISSUES "CLEARLY DEFINED” 

The Issuos which today confront the 
Nation are clearly defined and so funda¬ 
mental as to directly involve the very sur¬ 
vival of the Republic. 

Are we going to preserve the worth-while 
heritage in that of our progeny? 

Are we going to continue to yield to per¬ 
sonal liberties and community autonomy to 
the steady and inexorable centralization of 
all political power or restore the Republic 
to constitutional direction, regain our per¬ 
sonal liberties and reassume the individual 
State's primary responsibility and authority 
In the conduct of local affairs? 

Are we going to permit a continuing de¬ 
cline In public and private morality or re¬ 
establish high ethical standards as the means 
of regaining and dlmlzdshing faith In the 
Integrity of o\ir public and private institu¬ 
tions? 

Are we going to continue to permit the 
pressure of alien doctrines to strongly in¬ 
fluence the orientation of foreign and do¬ 


mestic policy or regain trust in our own tra¬ 
ditions, experience and free Institutions and 
the wisdom of our own people? 

ENCOURAGED FOR THE FUTURE 

In short, Is American life of the future to 
be characterized by freedom or by servitude, 
strength or weakness? The answer must be 
clear and unequivocal if we are to avoid the 
pitfalls toward which we are now heading 
with such certainty. In many respects it is 
not to be found in any dogma of political 
philosophy but In those immutable precepts 
which underlie the Ten Commandments. 

During the 5 months since my return. I 
have been encouraged to believe that our 
citizens will not complacently tolerate fur¬ 
ther incursions against their cherished lib¬ 
erties and will move to correct this drift 
away from truly religious base to our origin, 
our growth, and our progress, or yield to the 
devious assaults of atheistic or other anti- 
religious forces. 

Are we going to maintain our present 
course toward state socialism, with commu¬ 
nism Just beyond, or reverse the present 
trend and regain our hold upon our heritage 
of liberty and freedom? 

Are we going to squander our limited re¬ 
sources to the point of our own Inevitable 
exhaustion or adopt common-sense policies 
of frugality which will Insure financial sta¬ 
bility in our time and a representative gov¬ 
ernment? 1 have found this encouragement 
in the rare opportunity to search the faces 
of millions of my fellow countrymen. 

Therein I have been given understanding 
of the meaning of Abraham Lincoln when 
he said: “To the salvation of the Union there 
needs taut one single thing—the hearts of a 
people like yours. When the people rise In a 
mass in behalf of the liberties of the coun¬ 
try. truly It may he said that (nothing can) 
prevail against them." 

I have seen in the faces of the American 
people that to which Mr Lincoln propheti¬ 
cally referred. I have clearly seen that the 
soul of liberty Is still living and vibrant In 
the American heart. It Is neither Demo¬ 
cratic nor Republican, but American. It will 
assert Itself by constitutional process and 
with invincible force in the battle to save 
the Republic. The people will still rule. 


Filcal Policies of the Truman 
Administration 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STA'x*id 

Friday, September 7, 1951 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun of August 14, 
1951, In which very deserved credit is 
given to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor] for his efforts to preserve the 
fiscal solvency of our Government. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senator O'Conor Points Out Some 
ECONOMIC Fundamentals 

In a statement marked by unusual eco¬ 
nomic Insight, Senator O’Conor has launched 
what amounts to a head-on attack on the 
fiscal policies of the TTuman administration. 
From a number of striking truths in the 


statement, consider for a moment the pas¬ 
sage which reads: 

“The effects of taxes in restraining infla¬ 
tion have been overestimated by the admin¬ 
istration." 

It is necessary to note that Senator 
O’Conor does not argue against increased 
taxes in these times of stress. But he has 
the wit to see and the courage to state that 
there is a limit to the effectiveness of taxes 
as an antl-lnflatlonary weapon. 

The reason taxes are not the whole answer 
is obvious to thoughtful people. The Gov¬ 
ernment taxes In order to spend. The money 
collected In taxes Is Immediately pumped 
back into circulation, chiefly In the form of 
wages and salaries. The higher the taxes, 
the more the Government is able to put 
back Into circulation. The more money in 
circulation, the more severe the pressure on 
prices, the more danger of Inflation. 

Of course. If the money collected in taxes 
were used to reduce the Federal debt the 
effect would be deflationary, rather than In¬ 
flationary, Thus the real problem Is one of 
balancing the forces at work, so as to hold 
t*he economy steady. But to do this Is to 
run counter to the pressures constantly ex¬ 
erted by the numerous pressure groups—or¬ 
ganized labor, the farmers, the do-gooders 
who want the Government to finance their 
favorite projects, and so on 

All these things Senator O’Conor has 
discerned, and it is good to be able to give 
him credit for having the courage to point 
out how the pressure groups are being care¬ 
fully cultivated by an administration with 
Its eye on the elections of 1952. The great 
word now is defense, and one of Senator 
O’CoNOR's objects Is to point out the kind 
of projects which today are being Impudently 
marshaled under that banner. 

For instance, that hoary project of the 
political pedagugs. Federal aid to education, 
is now being put forward on the ground 
that fundamental education Is essential to 
national service whether in the Armed Forces, 
In industry, or on the farm. The unwar¬ 
ranted assumption here, of course, is that to 
provide fundamental education the Federal 
Government must muscle In 

Also under the defense label are proposals 
for a dozen or more expensive Federal proj¬ 
ects—one of them is the St. Lawrence River 
scheme—which couldn't possibly be finished 
in time for any war to be fought In this 
generation This alone would be sufficient to 
Justify Senator O’Conor's charge that under 
the guise of preparing for war, the adminis¬ 
tration is really proposing to alter the bases 
of our economy. 

For those who feel the need for additional 
evidence on the way the minds of the admin¬ 
istration’s henchmen are working, we com¬ 
mend the hand-out of the Federal Trade 
Commission which was published over the 
country yesterday. The general purpose of 
this hand-out was to prove that the country’s 
basic industries are garnering In profits at, 
presumably, a wicked rate. 

We hold no brief for industries which are 
In fact profiteering, assuming that they can 
be found In this competitive economy. But 
it is certainly true that to compare the rate 
of profits in 1960 with that of 1940 is to ob¬ 
scure the true situation for the unwary 
reader. In that 10 years, the value of the 
dollar has been cut In half. If a corporation 
Is to maintain its margin of profit today, it 
must earn at least twice as much. doUarwlse. 
as It earned In 1040. Also, It should be re¬ 
membered that after the profits are dis¬ 
tributed to the stockholders, the Govern¬ 
ment takes a much larger cut today, In the 
form of Income taxes than It took a decade 
ago, To argue that profits are higher and 
then stop there Is to Ignore some of the basic 
factors In the situation. 

Besides, what Is wrong with adequate 
profits? They are distributed among more 
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tbaa 10,000j000 Ain«rlcaiui, all of wbom are 
eonaumera and contribute to the u|Aeep of 
the economy. At least a part of them are 
turned back e?ery year for the further ex- 
pansion of Induetrial production, to the 
greater material good of au of ua. 

Mr. cyooMoa might well follow up his dia- 
oloaure of the hidden evlla In the President's 
budget with an examination of the implica¬ 
tions of this hand-out by the FTC. In it he 
will surely find oonflrmatlon of his growing 
doubts of the fiscal responsibility of the 
Truman administration. 


TiMy Are Gonging Soldieri Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

or TKNNXaSZS 

IK THE SENATE OF TBE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 6,1951 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Ricord an article 
by Mr. Booton Herndon, which appeared 
in the February 1951 issue of Redbook 
magazine, which relates the poor con¬ 
ditions around our military camps. This 
revealing article confirms and empha. 
sizes the facts about these conditions 
as recently reported by the Johnson 
Armed Forces Subcommittee. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered U) be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Thet'se Gonomo Soldiers Again 
(By Booton Herndon) 

What are your strongest memories of World 
War IT? Do you thrill when you remember 
the Army’s smashing Invasion of Normandy? 
The marines on Guadalcanal? The great 
naval battle of Midway? Or the daring raid 
on Tokyo? 

Or U your strongest memory of World War 
II a bitter one? Do you remember the greed 
of the civilians more than the heroism of 
the fighting men? The callous gouging by 
th) local landlords? • * * 

If not, you’re lucky, but there are such peo¬ 
ple with such memories. A young lieutenant 
colonel talked to me dispassionately of being 
captured In the Battle of the Bulge, but his 
hands trembled when he told me of the 
contempt and rudeness to which fellow 
Americans subjected his wife and children. 

An Air Force major talked about the one- 
room children’s playhouse his wife rented In 
Tampa, Fla. They couldn't stand up straight 
in It, but the rent was $150 a month. • • • 

Those, too frequently, are the memories 
of World War II. What kind of memories 
are we storing up today? Has anyone done 
anything about bousing around Army 
camps? Is any effort being made to keep 
prices down—whether of milk or of beer? 
These are the questions to which I have. In 
a cross-country tour of military establish¬ 
ments, tried to find the answers. On xny 
tour, however, 1 was amazed at the blttemecs 
stUl rankling In the so<ils of men and women 
all over America. 

Take Master Sgt. William F. Vlnlng at 
Camp Pickett, near Blaokstone, Va. He and 
bile wife live on the post, rarely go to town. 
Even today, 9 years after their f^st time in 
town, they remember it too well. They had 
skimped for months on Bin's $34 private- t 
first-class salary, so she could come to see 
him. They couldn't find a place to be to¬ 
gether and bad spent the night in cam|;^» _ 


she In a dormitory, be In his Army barracks. 

Chinday morning they went to church In 
Blackstone. A member cf the emcigregation 
welcomed them, heard of their plight, and 
Invited them to his home. They had little 
privacy because memtwn of the family kept 
charging through their room during ttw 
a night! they spent there. They were, never¬ 
theless. deeply grateful to their host. As 
they were leaving, they tried to tell him so. 
He waved away their thanks. 

•Thst’U be $18,»* he said, "$6.60 a night." 

• * » « * 
People remember everything about Lees- 
vllle. La., near Camp Polk—the heatless pig¬ 
sty sheds, each big enough for only a double 
bed and with 60 families of soldiers sharing 
one filthy toilet, which the landlady kept 
locked most of the time to conserve water. 

"LeesviUe.” aald a reporter for the Wash¬ 
ington Poet In 1043, "was the most unsavory, 
chaotic, and humiliating picture that I have 
ever had of our American clvlllssatlon.*’ 

Even bablee weren’t safe In LeesviUe. 
Their mothers were sold inferler, unpasteur- 
Ized milk—^more than one child remained 
there forever. 

Yes; that was our America of the camp 
communities 8 years ago. What is it like 
today? Once more husbands and fathers are 
entering our Armed Forces to protect this 
country and this country's way of life. Has 
anyone done anything to protect their wives 
and children from greed, misery, and squalor? 

The answer, Z have found through visits to 
communities all the way across America, and 
through conferences with the lew people 
Interested in the problem le yes—and no. 
For once, we are not caught completely flat- 
footed. 

On the other hand, whatever steps that 
have been taken have been hesitant and 
hamstrung. • • • 

Tlghe E. Woods, Federal Housing Expediter, 
found rent gouging ranging from 100 to 600 
percent In small communities around re¬ 
cently reopened Camp Atterbury, Ind. * * * 
Woods says be hasn’t the staff to check 
conditions In other camp areas. 

Last summer, after the Invasion of South 
Korea, the Armed Forces hastily gathered 
up fighting men from all over the country 
and sent them to repel the Invaders, * * * 
And this time, the landlords In the towna 
about the camps discovered one in every 
four soldiers was married, and most of them 
had children. The kids of World War U bad 
become husbands and fathers, and the wives 
and children of those husbands and fathers 
did not intend to sit at home and wait for 
them to come back. 

They followed them to training camps, and 
they followed them to staging areas. Early 
In the Korean war, when men were piling 
Into west coast camps to wait for transport, 
their wives and children piled right Into the 
communities after them. 

When first 1 began my research for this 
article, 1 was advised to go to Callfornls. At 
Plttsbiurg, serving the Army staging area of 
Camp Stoneman, and at Oceanside, near the 
Marine staging area of Camp Pendleton. Z 
was told by welfare agencies, the deplorable 
conditions of World War n were repeating 
themselves. I went tlmre, and while I by no 
means found another LeesviUe on the west 
coast, I, too. found, "a humUlating picture 
of our American civilization.*' 

I also found men and women of good will, 
doing their best to ameliorate that picture. 

But I foimd no one, zu> one except me, in- ; 
terested In these west coast communltlss as a 
preview of what was to happen as dosens of 
other camps went Into full capacity. 

The men went by troop train, and the 
wives and children followed by train, by bue. 
by car. Some wives sold their furniture in 
order to be with their husbands those last 
lew days. After they got to CaUfornia they 


spent the money they’d kept for the return 
trip on housing and food, and many became 
dependent on charity to be sent back where 
they came from. 

Even the charities bogged down in con¬ 
fusion and lack of funds. At Camp Stone- 
man. a Red Cross representative said hts 
own opinion was that the wives had no busi¬ 
ness being there. 

At Oceanside, however, the Red Cross 
stepped right In and within a few weeks was 
spending $10,000 a month In that one little 
area. Nearly all of It went to dependent 
wives of servicemen. 

The Army Emergency Relief took over In 
many cases. • • • 

Before I left Oceanside, 1 made one more 
visit. I talked to Zandra Outaln. 1 think 
every American ought to know the story of 
Zandra Outaln. 

When Sgt. Benjamin F. Outaln was sent 
to Korea, hla wife, Zandra, with 8-ysar-old 
Wanda and 18-month-old Steven, set out to 
find quarters off the post. 

Lost, bewildered, confuaed, Zandra scoured 
the area by bus and by foot. Once She found 
a place she could afford—a dirty ahed with 
no toilet and no heat—In the hills back of 
town, but the thought of living there with 
her children until her husband got back. If 
he got back, revolted her. She would have 
taken a place only sltghUy better, for $50 a 
month and extra for electricity and water, 
but the landlady hacked out at the last min¬ 
ute. If Zandra would get rid of one of her 
children. 

Finally Zandra found a nice unfurnished 
apartment, rent $60 a month. The lady 
next door said she'd take care of the 
children for 75 cents a day so Zandra 
could get a job to augment the $76 
she’d eventually get from her buaband. 
But what about furniture? Nobody, of 
course, would sell furniture on tlr** to the 
wife of a marine. 

Zandra's husband had a friend In the fur¬ 
niture bualneas, though, and he said he'd 
help her—for friendship’s sake. 

* • • • a 

Then the lady next door moved, and 

Zandra could find no one to take care of her 
chlidrea for less than $6 a day. She couldn't 
earn that much. Her allotments had still 
not come in, and the Red Cross was advanc¬ 
ing her money for food. She missed a pay¬ 
ment, and the good friend came to take 
the furniture away. 

Finally, the Marines got her Into the 
project At San Diego. With Wanda and 
Steven, she started out early one morning, 
made the hour’s bus ride to San Diego, and 
signed the necessary papers. Then It waa 
necessary to travel ^ bus another 15 miles 
to make a deposit. Then back to San Diego, 
where, as the three of them got off the bus, 
Wanda fell and hit her head. Already tired, 
the little girl broke down and sobbed. Final¬ 
ly, late in the day, they got back to Oceanside. 

That was the evening X dropped in on 
Zandra, lihe had cooked supper, fed the 
children and bathed them, and washed out 
a lew clothes. Her lace was drawn with 
fatigue, and there were deep circles under 
her eyes. But she smiled as she told me 
about her new apartment. 

"Today’s my birthday,” she said. "Wasn’t 
that a wonderful birthday present?’’ Zandra 
sighed, like an old. old woman. "I’m 20 
years old today,” she said. 

* • « * * 

The President's Committee on Religion 

and Welfare in the Armed Forces had been 
in existence for 2 years when the cold war 
turned hot. I've had long talks with both 
Mr. Well, a New York attorney and its chair¬ 
man, and Charles K. BrlghlbUl. the execu¬ 
tive secretary at the Washington offices, and 
they're both fine men. 
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This committee was set up to encourage 
and promote the religious, moral, and recrea¬ 
tional welfare and character guidance of 
persons in the Armed Forces and thereby to 
enhance the military preparedness and secu¬ 
rity of the Nation, and at llret, housing of 
dependents was pretty far down its Itemized 
program. At that time, the great proportion 
of servicemen were teen-agers, without need 
of civilian housing, nevertheless, it soon 
became obvious that the housing shortage 
was affecting even their morale. 

« « « « * 

So, In 1949, the ^'resident’s Committee 
called together representatives from all three 
services to discuss housing. It was the first 
time such a meeting bad been called, al¬ 
though the housing shortage had been acute 
for years. Since then the Wherry bill pro¬ 
viding for housing near permanent installa¬ 
tions has become law. 

The Committee has a budget of only glOO,- 
000 and only four field men to cover the en¬ 
tire country. It has been active primarily in 
the Intangible fields of recreation, welfare, 
and religion. StUl, it was one agency more. 
In the summer of 1950, than we had at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. 

After Pearl Harbor, camps sprang up all 
over the country, accompanied by, In too 
many cases, terrifying conditions of greed, 
venality, corruption, and downright cruelty. 
One of these camps was Gamp Pickett, near 
Blackstone. Va. It was better than some, 
worse than many. 

After Korea, Camp Pickett once again be¬ 
came an active camp, home of the Forty- 
third Division, a New England National 
Guard outfit, and other units which brought 
the total strength up to over 30,000. I’d 
heard a couple of stories about the town of 
Blackstone. and I visited It, shortly before the 
vanguard of the division arrived. 

I found a town of about 8,000 people, over 
60 percent colored, with precious little hous¬ 
ing of any kind. Every decent place In town 
was rented when 1 got there, and almost 
every other kind of place. The camp’s com¬ 
manding officer. Col. Leslie E. Babcock, a 
slim little man with a deep bass voice and 
sympathetic blue eyes, was deeply concerned 
with the problems of the wives and chil¬ 
dren of the men who would come to his 
camp. Already he had heard of price In¬ 
creases In restaurants and grocery stores. 
Already dependents of soldiers had been 
treated unfairly by persons hungry for 
money, one of them was the wife of War¬ 
rant Officer Robert A. Hanna. 

Mr. Hanna had been flown from Camp 
Pickett to Korea, leaving his wife in a com¬ 
paratively pleasant little apartment near the 
camp. In the Inevitable Army red tape, his 
allotment of pay did not get to her by the 
first of the month, and she was late paying 
her $75 rent. 

Three days later she received a letter from 
the owners, tell’ng her: A, that she had 
broken her lease by being late In her rent. 
B, that the owners wanted the apartment 
and she should get out, and C, that In case 
she wanted to stay, the rent was $150. 

As Mrs. Hanna looked at the note, the 
thought came to her that her husband had 
been In the combat zone less than a month. 
She went to Colonel Babcock, who made It 
possible for her to stay on a few days while 
she Btraightened out her affairs. She then 
left Blackstone with no great regret. 
***00 

In the meantime, a representative of the 
President’s committee visited the camp. A 
committee on housing was formed. I was at 
one meeting which was attended by civic- 
minded people from the entire area. They 
seemed sincere In their desire to help, but 
they stated plainly that they were not, and 
did not Intend to become, a policing agency 
against their owa people. 

I was blandly told that one Army com¬ 
plaint had been investigated and found to 


be groundless. The case so whitewashed was 
the get-out-or-pay-more ultimatum with 
which I was familiar. 

Just as at Oceanside, l found a vast differ¬ 
ence In attitude between the people who had 
a place to sleep and those who hadn t. While 
1 was listening to the platitudes of the hous¬ 
ing committee, my wife, representing her¬ 
self as the wife of an incoming officer (not 
because we’re snooty, but because everybody 
knows enlisted men can’t afford apartments 
anyway) and the mother of two children, was 
looking for a place to live. Even though It 
was play-acting, she was actually cross and 
tired and bitter when we met later that 
evening. 

At one place she was shown a room In 
which the floor was patched with old license 
plates. Generally she was shown fairly de¬ 
cent furnished rooms, nearly all at $10 a 
week. However, they were purely academic. 
When the landladies heard about the two 
children, the dlsctisslon was ended. 

The only home she found was In a big, 
old building which had once been a boys’ 
military school. A local man had bought it 
and made an apartment building out of it. 
Out of 70 apartments, there was only one 
four-room apartment left. 

* « * * • 

A congressional committee has begun an 
Investigation Into many varied charges 
against both camp and community, and a 
Senator has Introduced a special bill to take 
care of what he described as a desperate 
need for homes, since then, also, the Presi¬ 
dent's committee haa worked closely with the 
camp and with civic leaders. Just a day 
ago I got a special-delivery letter from 
Charles BrlghtblU saying that they are 
“really beginning to get results In holding 
rents down.” The President’s committee, 
incidentally. Is also proud of the communi¬ 
ties of Mount Clemens, Mich,, near Self- 
rldge Field, and Ogden, Utah, near the Hill 
Air Force base. In those two towns the 
citizenry has worked most wholeheartedly 
with the committee to make the soldiers 
welcome. 

• * * * • 

When Camp Polk was reactivated, the 
present clean-government mayor and council 
went contrary to legal provisions In refusing 
to accept fees and issue llcenees for new 
saloons in the town. Even after they were 
forced by the State to permit new gin znilla 
to open, the council grimly promised to pad¬ 
lock the doors of any bar that stepped over 
the bounds of decency. In Ueesville, La., 
that was tantamount to social revolution. 

The chamber of commerce set about find¬ 
ing rooms and inspecting them for cleanli- 
less and price, and the camp was made 
eligible for Wherry bill housing which 
was restricted to permanent Army In¬ 
stallations. There was a change In 
attitude—Leesvllle Just felt better to 
be in. However, It was still a matter of 
pure comparison, for with 26,000 men In the 
camp, 6,000 of them married—with a total 
estimate of 13,000 dependents—there could 
not possibly be enough housing for all, let 
alone decent housing. 

***** 

And another problem for which there la 
apparently no answer whatsoever—the de¬ 
pendents of Negro troops. At Bl Paso, Tex., 
where segregation is practiced far more 
rigorously than in the paternalistic South, 
the Negro population Is about 2,600. Double 
that number of ti’oops were ordered Into 
near-by Port Bliss, with, of course, the aver¬ 
age number of dependents. Every garret, 
every basement In the colored section wa» 
Instantly filled, and when they were gone, 
everything was gone. 

Even Ih El Paso, howevef, the town did 
something that no one even thought of last 
time. It collected $3,000, enough to open 
and maintain lor a few months a little center 
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in the colored eectlon where a Negro soldier 
In town could at least go to the toilet. 

* * * # ♦ 

Yes, it isn’t so bad. for the young man. 
But If you’re the wife of a soldier, if you’re 
the mother of his children, and it you love 
them both and want to be with them both 
whenever and wherever and as long as you 
can, you’re going to have a tough time. 

One answer Is, of course, that you stay 
where you are and keep the home fires burn¬ 
ing until his return. It would certainly be 
more practical, and the military advises it. 
The commanding officer of the Forty-third 
DivlfiOh, Maj. Gen. Kenneth P. Kramer, as 
a matter of fact, ordered the wives of the 
soldiers In his command not to come to 
Blackstone. That solution to the problem, 
however, was quickly eliminated, for. the 
general discovered with some discomfiture, 
few of them had paid any attention to him. 
It may not be wise to follow your roan, la 
short, but no one can stop you. 

If you do, as thousands have done be¬ 
fore you, there are one or two rays of hope. 
It Is true that now there are people, influ¬ 
ential people, who have realized that your 
problem exists, and have taken steps to help 
you. Houses are being built, in certain 
communtles. Committees are trying to hold 
down rents In certain communities. There 
is hope for you In the future. 

But right now, even after the example of 
the greedy, hideous, shameful nightmare of 
World War U, you might as well accept this 
for a fact: 

There are not enough people In this coun¬ 
try for which your husband Is ready to lay 
down his life tomorrow who care where you 
or your children sleep tonight. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATTVES 
Friday, August 10, 1951 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, whatever 
happened to local civil defense? 


The Benton Amendment to the Mutual 
Security BUI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BLAIR MOODY 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OP 'THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 7, 1951 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Still Fighting the Last War?’* 
written by the distinguished columnist 
Thomas L. Stokes. His is the first re¬ 
port I have seen In the press comment¬ 
ing on the Benton amendment to the 
mutual security bill. This amendment 
came up in the Senate late in the eve¬ 
ning, after most morning news stories 
had been written, and secured but little 
press coverage. It is, in my judgment, 
one of the most important declarations 
of policy made by the Senate in con¬ 
nection with United States leadership 
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of the free world, and I hope it will re¬ 
ceive the serious consideration and ap¬ 
proval of the House of Representatives. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Stux PioHTmo the Last WAS?--Tin: Coktist 

ros Men’s Lotaltxss Ail Ovek the World 

Mat Be Won os Lost Without Rocket or 

Atoiut Bombs 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

A hard-boiled Regular Army colonel who 
was In Europe toward the end of the Second 
World War came here, after the war, for a 
refresher course at the Army War College. 
During his student days here he remarked 
rather cynically: 

**They are still fighting the last war over 
there at the college, Just as we were fighting 
the First World War when the Second came 
along." 

That all seems to be rectified now, what 
with rockets, atom bombs, radar, and even 
talk about space ships and whether we or 
Russia will get to the moon first and liberate 
that mild-mannered planet In the name of 
democratic capitalism or Communist im¬ 
perialism, quite an ambitious venture aince 
we haven't found out yet how to run this 
planet. War has been taken out of the class¬ 
room on tactics into the scientist's labora¬ 
tory. In the laboratory we seem to be fight¬ 
ing tomorrow’s war or day after tomorrow's 
war—so we are at least up to date. 

That war possibly could be made more 
likely by an attitude that might be expressed 
by paraphrasing the colonel and sajring that 
we are still haunted by the First World War 
in making delayed peace for the Second. 

This is dramatized by current develop¬ 
ments—in the Japanese Peace Treaty up for 
signing at Ban Francisco and in some perti¬ 
nent facts about what is happening in Eu¬ 
rope brought out in recent Senate debate 
over the ECA bill. 

Anybody who has had any contact with 
John Foster Dulles, the architect of the Japa¬ 
nese Peace ITeaty, knows his deep concern 
that it should not repeat the mistake of the 
Versailles Treaty after World War 1 by im¬ 
posing upon the Japanese people impossible 
burdens, as were laid on Germany after the 
First World War. Some historians bold those 
burdens responsible for the eventual rise of 
Hitlerism, which seems oversimplified. 

The Japanese Treaty is, indeed, liberal and 
generous, to the extent that the Japanese 
Government Is given the right to abandon 
reforms carried out in our occupation under 
Gen. Douglas A. MacArtbur's administration. 

Our aim was to "democratize” Japan by 
various changes, including wider distribu¬ 
tion of land among her people and, perhaps 
more important, breaking up the great mo¬ 
nopolistic combinations of finance and in¬ 
dustry known as cartels. These were all- 
powerful They dominated the government 
through a few families and inspired Japa¬ 
nese conquest in the Pacific—for trade and 
business sake—Just as the same sort of 
cartels used Adolf Hitler as a pawn In Ger¬ 
many for the conquest of Europe. 

After the war we sent teams into both 
Japan and Germany to conduct what we 
known familiarly as "antitrust" operations. 
In seeking to avoid one mistake of Versailles, 
we may be stretching our generosity to the 
point of nullifying their work—one of our 
chief World War II alms. That was, simply 
stated, to get government Into the hands of 
the people in Germany and Japan so they 
could live decently in a free, competitive 
society and not be led off to aggressive wars 
to despoil other nations. 

How much had been achieved by our Japa¬ 
nese reform program Is a matter of dispute- 
hut even that now apparently is to be for¬ 
feited. We already have learned how the 
German program fell far short of its alms 


and we know also that oartellzatlonr—giant 
memopoly control—etlll ociets all over Europe 
among our Atlantic Pact allies ae well as get¬ 
ting a new lease of life in Germany. 

Row this Is hamstringing the real purposes 
of our ECA program of recovery was force¬ 
fully presented during Senate debate by Sen¬ 
ator Benton, Democrat, of Connecticut, him¬ 
self a buslneseman. He showed how recovery 
has not extended down to the people, declar¬ 
ing the unhappy truth about Europe in 
recent years is that the rich have been get¬ 
ting richer while the masses of people are 
no better off than before the war, and, in 
many cases, worse off. This la through the 
nice and pleasant and orderly way of the 
monopolists who, by reducing competition, 
guarantee a nice fat profit at a nice fat price. 
He also cited tax favoritism for the big in¬ 
dustrialists. These conditions invite Com¬ 
munist exploitation and, beyond that, some 
of the industrialists prefer to deal with Com¬ 
munist unions, thus strengthening the latter 
and contributing to the disruption of a stable 
order, which is the Communist aim rather 
than helping the workers. 

Senator Benton got the Senate to include 
In the ECA bill an amendment stating that 
It la the policy of Congress in ECA to dis¬ 
courage cartel and monopolistic practices In 
European business and to encourage and 
strengthen the free labor movement of 
Europe. 

That was something. 

It is possible that this contest for men's 
loyalties all over the world may be won or 
lost without the firing of any of those rockets 
or atom bombs or the maneuvering of space 
ships, hut by simpler weapons that reach 
down to human needs. 


Ambafiador Harriman and Dictator Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 

or RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday. September 7,1951 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an open 
letter dated Wednesday, August 29, 1951, 
addressed to Ambassador Harriman by 
II Progresso Italo-Americano. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

An Open Letter to Ambassador Harriman 

You are in a unique position to render 
a great and indispensable service to the cause 
of world peace and freedom. At Tehran, 
you have been able to make even the stub¬ 
born and short-sighted British show some 
slight readiness to come to a just and amica¬ 
ble arrangement with the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment, Your sterling services In Iran have 
won for you enhanced admiration and con¬ 
fidence of the American people. We now 
look forward to your aiding the cause of 
peace at Belgrade. 

At this grave Juncture of world affairs, your 
visit to Belgrade is an event of major im¬ 
port. You have a real opportunity to raise 
the hopes of those who sincerely believe In 
a united democratic Europe as a foundation 
for world peace. We firmly believe that the 
Idea of furthering this great goal inspired 
your trip to Yugoslavia. With the prestige 
and prowess of the United States behind you. 
we have every reason to hope that you shall 
have been able to register at Belgrade real 
successes toward this end. 


In this light, we place before you the burn¬ 
ing urgency of utUlflng the occasion of your 
visit to Yugoslavia for the purpose of Im¬ 
proving the relations between Italy and that 
country through aj'tedlng the prompt return 
of Trieste to Italian sovereignty where it 
rightfully belongs. You will, of course, have 
discussed with Dictator Tito the problem of 
further American military aid to his regime. 
We do not object to our Government provid¬ 
ing such assistance as long as Yugoslavia co¬ 
operates loyally with America and the other 
democratic nations In resisting Russian 
imperialist expansion and aggression. What 
we do emphasize is the need for correlating 
such aid to Tito with the fundamental ob¬ 
jectives of our Nation’s forelg i policy and 
with the basic aims and interests of the 
members of the Atlantic alliance. Obvious¬ 
ly, the mere granting of aid to Tito is in It- 
fi3lf no source of strength to every member 
to this alliance and to world peace. What 
has to be done Is to enable Yugoslavia to 
take her place—to the fullest extent of her 
capacities—in the ramparts of resistance to 
Russian aggression. 

But this cannot he done unless Yugo¬ 
slavia is able to live fully at peace with 
her democratic neighbor Italy, which is a 
member of the Atlantic alliance. We are 
sure that you realize that such peaceful re¬ 
lations between the two countries will bo 
impossible as long as Tito stands in the way 
of the restoration of Trieste to Italy. You 
certainly can appreciate that the Italian 
people can never fully trust the Yugoslav 
Government's peaceful and honorable inten¬ 
tions as lung as it holds by force even an 
inch of Italian soil—soil filched from our At¬ 
lantic alliance partner by a so-called peace 
treaty despicable in its intentions and de¬ 
structive in its consequences. 

Moreover, as a skilled atatesman devoted to 
the cause of International Justice, you also 
realize that Italy likewise cannot make her 
full contribution to the cause ol wuild peace 
as long as e la kept weak and her people 
feci the sting of the abominable injustice 
inflicted on them by tearing Trieste out of 
their homeland. That Is why we hope that 
you have made clear to Tito that he must 
get off his high horse and stop trampling on 
Italian alms and interests. It is highest 
time that ho cooperate with Am«rlca, Brit¬ 
ain, and France in helping them make good 
on their repeated promises to return Trieste 
to the Italian people. 

We simply refuse to believe that an ex¬ 
perienced and astute diplomat like you 
could gn to see Tito merely to arrange for 
more American help without any services in 
return, without any reciprocal action on hta 
part In the cause of world peace Being so 
deeply involved In the cause of international 
harmony and the molding of American 
foreign policy, you have been fully aware of 
the acuteness of the Trieste issue as a source 
of friction and conflict between Rome and 
Belgrade. As an ally of Italy, our country 
can hardly feel Justified in continuing to aid 
the Tito regime unless and until It stops 
hurting the prestige and interests of Rome— 
that is, unless and until Trieste is returned 
to the Italian people. 

There can be no sound relations or lasting 
peace between peoples unless they ore based 
on Justice. The first and absolute require¬ 
ment for such harmonious relations is an 
application of the principle of reciprocity. 
If America helps Yugoslavia, the latter should 
at least not hurt any of America’s friends 
and partners in the cause of peace. Our 
country would be really asking very little 
from Yugoslavia, if you were to Insist that 
Tito demonstrate at least a minimum of good 
faith, an appreciation of our life-saving aid 
to him by having hU regime remove the ob¬ 
stacles end end Its opposition to the im¬ 
mediate return of Trieste to Itallkn sover¬ 
eignty. Surely, now that Tito Is no longer 
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a member of the Oomlnform, be has no fur- 
tber interest in promoting chaos and de- 
mcnralizatlon in Italy. He should, therefore, 
gladly desist from doing anything at all 
which plays into the hands of Russia's agents 
and subverters inside Italy and which 
weakens Italy as a loyal and friendly neigh¬ 
bor who might well render him decisive aid 
in the event of a Moscow assault on his 
domain and the peace of Europe and the 
world. 

We cannot, therefore, emphasize too 
strongly that we are counting on you, upon 
your return to Washington, to urge with all 
the influence and power at your command 
that our Government should clearly and 
forcefully say to Tito: "If you want further 
help from America, act in a Just and peace¬ 
ful manner toward America's friend and 
partner, democratic Italy. Join us In restor¬ 
ing Trieste to the Italian people. If you 
want to help ward off and smash Russian 
aggression and the destruction of the na¬ 
tional independence of Yugoslavia, then stop 
weakening your friendly neighbor and co¬ 
operate sincerely and fully with her in the 
cause Of peace. Demonstrate your new atti¬ 
tude toward democratic Italy In deed—by 
Joining with us In returning Trieste to Italy. 
There is no better way In which you can 
earn and hold the full trust and confidence 
of the members of the Atlantic Alliance 
whose aid and friendship are esential to your 
national survival and prosperity." 

After your distinguished services in Teh¬ 
ran. your voice and Influence will be more 
weighty than ever in the councils of Wash¬ 
ington. We hope that you will leave noth¬ 
ing undone to have our State Department 
act with fullest vigor and greatest prompt¬ 
ness to bring Tito back to his senses and 
Trieste back to Italy. 

Ih PROQRESSO ItaZ,0-AM£S1CAK0. 


A Plan for Railroad Peace 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 7 .1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. Pi'esident. on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Mon¬ 
tana [Mr. Murray] and myself, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Wednesday, September 5. 1951. This 
editorial describes the impasse now ex¬ 
isting between the railway operators and 
three railway labor brotherhoods—the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, and the Order of Rail¬ 
way Conductors—in connection with 
their dispute over wages and working 
rules. The editorial suggests a plan for 
producing a settlement of this long and 
bitter dispute, and deserves the most 
careful consideration by the adminis¬ 
tration. 

It will be recalled that the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
made an investigation of this dispute, 
and reported thereon to the Senate. The 
investigation revealed the basic causes of 
the restlessness of railway labor, namely, 
a deterioration in railway wage rates as 
compared with other industries, and 
threats to alter fundamentally working 
rules which have become traditional in 


the Industry. The Investigation also dis. 
closed that Government seizure and 
operation of the railroads is a token 
seizure under which railway manage¬ 
ment continues to operate the railroads 
with merely nominal supervision by the 
Army. 

As a result of the dispute, the railroads 
were seized by the Government on Au¬ 
gust 25. 1950, and are still operating 
under Government seizure. It seems to 
me that this governmental involvement 
in private industry is unwholesome and 
ought to be terminated at an early date. 
It can only be terminated, of course, 
when the dispute is settled. As the New 
York Times editorial recommends, the 
administration ought to take construc¬ 
tive steps to bring about early settle¬ 
ment, 

It must be remembered that the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has 
reached agreement with the carriers. 
Two of the other brotherhoods involved 
in the dispute, namely, the Firemen and 
Enginemen. have not had the benefits 
provided by the Railway Labor Act for 
the mediation of disputes. No fact¬ 
finding board has investigated and made 
recommendations with respect to their 
dispute. The plan for railroad peace 
suggested by the New York Times Is 
therefore highly practicable and appro¬ 
priate. It suggests that the President 
“name an inquiry board to investigate 
the dispute in all its ramifications and 
to make recommendations to the Presi¬ 
dent.” As the Times points out, such a 
board “would have to consist of a team 
with the highest technical proficiency, 
experience, and probity, whose members 
have in no way been entangled in the 
controversy.” The Labor Committee in 
its report, and I in several statements, 
have pointed out that the reference of 
the dispute to a new set of mediators 
would, in itself, afford a strong hope of 
settlement, because it would remove the 
Issues from the bitter personal differ¬ 
ences which have grown out of the long 
struggle. 

In view of the settlement with the 
Trainmen, I am sure agreement can be 
reached between the other brotherhoods 
and the carriers, I believe that the ad¬ 
ministration has a splendid opportunity 
for constructive labor statesmanship. I 
sincerely hope the administration will 
act on this opportunity at an early date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

A Plan for Railroad Peace 

More than a year ago President Truman 
ordered seizure of the Nation’s railroads 
>vhen trainmen and conductors threatened 
a strike. The carriers had accepted and the 
unions had rejected an emergency board's 
recommendations The dispute over wages 
and working rules not only affected the 
trainmen and conductors but also the engi¬ 
neers' and firemen’s brotherhoods. The 
trainmen and the managements made their 
peace lost May. The other disputes have 
dragged on interminably, embittering the 
relations of the carriers and the employees 
and seriously affecting administration of the 
Railway Labor Act and its machinery for 
adjustment of disputes. 

The managements would naturally pre¬ 
fer to settle with the three hold-out unions 
on the basis of the trainmen’s contract, 


which was predicated on a memorandum of 
agreement signed by them and the four 
brotherhood chiefs in the White House last 
December but later repudiated by the unions' 
general chairmen. 

Meanwhile, conferences by the parties with 
the National Mediation Board and occasion¬ 
ally with each other have continued, but the 
deadlock remains unbroken. The unions 
took their case to Congress and a senatorial 
committee has completed its long record of 
public hearings without result so far. If, as 
has been indicated, a senatorial committee 
asks President Truman to request or direct 
the parties to submit the dispute to arbitra¬ 
tion the move will probably fall. 

But somewhore and somehow a solution 
must be found. At this late date it would 
be useless to attempt an assessment of the 
exact reasons for the prolongation of this 
tangled controversy. Not the least of Its 
bitter side is the blind resentment of the 
rank and file against what they term “token" 
Government seizure, though they perhaps 
forget that it was their leaders who actually 
begged for this procedure. 

What is the way out? The situation calls 
for a new and fresh approach. A solution 
suggests Itself. If the President were to 
name an inquiry board to investigate the 
dispute In all its ramifications and to make 
recommendations to him he would fill what 
is now a vacuum. This step would be a 
face .saver all around and end what is now 
a merry-go-round of bickering and deepen¬ 
ing resentment. 

Such a Presidential board would have to 
consist of a team with the highest technical 
proficiency, experience, and probity, whose 
members have in no way been entangled in 
the controversy Even if a board so con¬ 
stituted hewed close to the settlement in 
the trainmen’s case the result would proba¬ 
bly be accepted by the engineers, firemen, 
and conductors who arc so reluctant to do 
BO now 

The President owes it to the Nation as 
well 08 the managements and employees to 
direct a reexamination of the unfortunate 
dispute as it exists today. To name a board 
of the highest caliber for this all-important 
task would be a deed of the highest states¬ 
manship. 


Grayson Keepi the Faith 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 10,1951 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record the re¬ 
marks I made at the Farmer’s Day pro¬ 
gram, at Pelts Park, in Galax, Grayson 
County, Va., on September 8, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It always gives me pleasure to visit the dis¬ 
trict of my good friend and able congres¬ 
sional colleague. Tom Stanley. While the 
law is valuable training for a legislator, so 
many problems of government these days 
are pmely business problems that any dis¬ 
trict Is fortunate in being represented in 
Congress by a practical and successful busi¬ 
nessman like Representative Stanley, 

I have personally known all of the Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Fifth District for the past 
50 years and during that first half of the 
most momentous century of recorded history 
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no district in Virginia or of the Nation has 
been more ably represented than the Filth 
Virginia District. When I was a boy in 
Rocky Mount. Claude Swanson was your 
Representative. He is the only Virginian of 
the past half century and one of the few of 
all time who has served in both branches of 
Congress, as Governor of Vlrgluia, and as a 
member of the President's Cabinet. In 1906 
be was succeeded by Judge Edward W. Saun¬ 
ders. of Rocky Mount. Justly rated as one of 
the most skilled parliamentarians who has 
ever served in the House. And Judge Saun¬ 
ders was not only a statesman but a great 
jurist, resigning from the House after 16 
years of service to become a member of the 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals. He was 
succeeded by that splendid businessman 
from Danville, Rorer A. James, who unfor¬ 
tunately died before the expiration of his 
first term. Then you had two splendid law¬ 
yers in Murray Hookei, of Stuart, and Jo¬ 
seph Whitehead, of Chatham, and then an¬ 
other outstanding businessman in Thomas 
G Burch, of Maitlnsville, who represented 
the district in an outstanding way for 16 
continuous years, retiring from the House 
to accept appointment as United States 
Senator, And he, of course. wa.s succeeded 
by Mr Stanley. 

While those Representatives of the Fifth 
District were making history in Richmond 
and In Washington, Grayson County was 
making some history of her own. 

In my youth, Oermana, the country homo 
of Gov. Alexander Spotswood, was owned by 
my mother’s father, the two families hav¬ 
ing intermarried. In 1720. a new county 
near the historic city of Fredericksburg was 
formed and named Spotsylvania. In honor of 
Governor Spotswood, Prom that county 
were later formed the counties of Orange, 
Augusta, Botetourt, Plncastle, Montgomery, 
and Wythe, and In 1792 Grayson was formed 
from Wythe. Fifty years later Grayson gave 
approximately half of its total area to form 
the county of Carroll, which now has 496 
square miles as compared with Grayson’s 425. 

Two of my direct ancestors, Col. James 
Gordon, of Liancaater, and his nephew, James 
Gordon, of Orange, and one collateral ances¬ 
tor, Benjamin Harrison, of Charles City 
County, were members of the Virginia Con¬ 
vention which ratified the Philadelphia con¬ 
stitution. Prince William County was rep¬ 
resented by the distinguished William Gray¬ 
son. He and Richard Henry Lee were Vir¬ 
ginia’s first two United States Senators, 
William Grayson served on General Wash¬ 
ington’s staff and distinguished himself at 
the Buttle of Monmouth, Patriots from the 
area of what is now Grayson served under 
him during the Revolutionary War. For him 
Grayson County was named. 

On January 20, 1776, a group of them had 
assembled at the old lead mines on the edge 
of Carroll and prepared the famous Fla- 
castle Declaration in which they said: 

“We by no means desire to shake off our 
duty, or our allegiance to our lawful sov¬ 
ereign. but • • • if no pacific meas¬ 

ures shall be proposed or adopted by Great 
Britain and our enemies attempt to dragoon 
us out of these estimable privileges which 
we are entitled to as subjects, and to reduce 
us to a state of slavery, we declare that we 
are deliberately and resolutely determined 
never to surrender them to any power on 
earth but at the expense of our lives.’* 

At these same lead mines 860 militiamen 
assembled under Col. William Preston on 
February 10, 1781, and 18 days later partici¬ 
pated in the victorious assault on the Brit¬ 
ish at Guilford Coxirthouse, N. O. 

The July 1950 issue of Virginia and the 
Virginia County was devoted to the remark¬ 
able development of the counties of Carroll 
and Grayson. No one who was not familiar 
with this port of the State 60 years ago can 
fully appreciate how remarkable that de¬ 
velopment has been. And no one who does 
not know the history of the stout-hearted, 
fighting patriots who settled this area can 


adequately understand how the develop¬ 
ment could have been achieved. My friend. 
Lud Lake, of Fauquier County, one of the 
largest and most successful cattle dealers of 
that fine horse and cattle country, comes to 
Grayson to get his feeder stock. Recently, 
at Senator Brao’s apple picnic, Lud told me 
that early In the month he had sold bis 
steers, that they averaged 1B60 pounds and 
they brought him 86^ cents per pound. X 
said: ‘'Lud. those steers must have graded 
at least Good,” and be promptly replied: 
“Nearly all graded Choice and the remain¬ 
der Prime.” There is one county in south¬ 
west Virginia that produces more cattle than 
Grayson, but none more purebred cattle. 
Few counties in the State have more blue- 
grass pasture land and none a better type 
of taluegrasB, The same type of white-mar¬ 
bled meat which Is supposed to be produced 
only in the feed lots of the Middle West can 
be shipped straight from the pastures of 
Grayson County. And no county in the 
State has as large a milk condenser plant 
as Grayson and, In fact, there are only four 
larger In the entire United States. 

By talcing advantage of the Federal soil 
conservation program, which has had my ac¬ 
tive support in Congress. Grayson has been 
able to triple the productive apacity of its 
pastures. I do nut have the figures on the 
total gross-farm Income in Grayson In 1950 
but m 1947 it was $4,600,000, which was three 
times what It was 2o years earlier. 

The development of the county's resources 
also indicates that this Income has not been 
squandered but that the people of Grayson 
have had the same forward-looking attitude 
as the colored man in Mississippi who con¬ 
tracted to buy a piece of land for $2,000. 
Waen he went into a lawyer’s office to sign 
the papers he said: 

“Lawyer, I want to pay cash for that little 
farm I am going to buy." 

"You do?" said the lawyer. “Well wait 
until I go Into my rear office a minute. 

The lawyer went Into his rear office, called 
thd sheriff on the telephone and said to 
him, “Sheriff, come to my office quick. A 
colored man in my office has Just opened up 
a shoe box and has $2,000 in It. and 1 think 
you will need to investigate that situation '* 

So a few minutes later the sheriff entered 
the office and said to the colored man, “I 
undcr.stand that you have $2,000 In that 
shoe box.” 

The colored man said. “Yes. boss ** 

The sheriff said, “I want to know where 
you got all that money.” 

The colored man said. “Mr. Sheriff, Mary 
and me saved that money by doing with¬ 
out the things we had to have.” 

Everyone who eats beef has a personal in¬ 
terest in the cattle Industry. The measure 
of that Interest Is Indicated by the fact that 
of the 144 pounds of all meats which the 
average person In the United States con¬ 
sumed last year. 63 pounds was beef. 

The concern of those of you engaged in 
the cattle Industry over the outlook for its 
future is shared by others, not only because 
they cat beef but also because of the Im¬ 
portance of the cattle Industry to our econ¬ 
omy. We learned after World War 1 that 
when the farmer loses his purchasing power 
the wheels of Industry begin to slow down 
and the next depression has started. 

This is true nationally and it Is true lo¬ 
cally. I do not have to remind the mer¬ 
chants and other nonfarm residents of Gray¬ 
son County how dependent they ore on the 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 of annual gross farm 
Income produced in this county, around 
three-fourths of which comes from live¬ 
stock. 

Knowing your deep interest in this mat¬ 
ter, X asked the Department of Agriculture 
to give me the latest available Information 
on the outlook for the cattle industry. It 
advised me that the prospects are generally 
favorable. There is no expectation of a 
marked weakness in prices in the near fu¬ 
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ture and the tendency toward future de¬ 
clines because of increased production may 
be offset by increased consumption of beef 
if. as Is expected, employment and con¬ 
sumer incomes are kept high by our de¬ 
fense program, which will soon be at the 
rate of a billion dollars per week. 

I was told that the cattle cycle Is on an 
upward swing, with the number of animals 
on farms and ranches at or near an all-time 
peak, while the number slaughtered this 
year has been smaUer than last year. The 
South Atlantic States have led the Nation 
in percentage of cattle Increases. Slaughter 
has been smaller because of the large pro¬ 
portion of young stock and a tendency to 
retain them for addition to breeding herds 
or for feeding and also because the good 
condition of pastures and ranges has en¬ 
couraged holding cattle on grass. 

Another 1 actor, of course, was the uncer¬ 
tainty about price controls and other legis¬ 
lation which caused cattle to be hold off 
the market until conditions were less un¬ 
settled. When wo had the amendments to 
the Defense Production Act of 1050 under 
consideration. I predicted that If we let 
the growers know whore they stood and as¬ 
sured them of fair treatment, there would 
be no shortage of beef. The proposal ol Mr. 
DiSalle to roll back the price of beef an 
additional 9 percent was a political gesture 
to consumers that would have resulted in 
curtailed production, black-miurket opera¬ 
tions, and ultimately higher prices. There¬ 
fore, I opposed It. 

During the first 6 months of this year 9 
percent fewer cattle and 18 percent fewer 
calves were commercially slaughtered than 
during the same period in 1950 but In 
August, after we had acted on the defense 
production bill, slaughterers reported for 
the first time thnt they had gone above the 
level for the same date last year and that 
they expected this condition to continue for 
the remainder of this year. 

Wo all recognize the danger of excessive 
prices that will reverse the trend toward 
greater consumption of beef from which 
the cattle industry has profited. That hap¬ 
pened after World War I when the price of 
cattle in 1920 dropped 60 percent and broke 
many cattle dealers. However, the Depart¬ 
ment or Agriculture reports that although 
the average retail price of beef vras up 10 
percent this summer, as compared with the 
summer of 1960, there was a corresponding 
increase of around 10 percent in the dis¬ 
posable Income of consumers and demand 
for meat traditionally has closely followed 
changes in income. All beef consumers 
think the present price of beef is too high 
and maybe It is. But the fact remains that 
the per capita consumption of beef Is higher 
than in the depression years while the per¬ 
centage of the average family Income that 
goes for the purchase of beef is lower. 

Grayson farmers were among the first in 
the State to learn that it does not pay to 
plow a hillside that will produce bluegrass. 
But on a limited area not subject to erosion 
279 Grayson farmers have been supplement¬ 
ing their farm Income through the produc¬ 
tion of a fine type of burley tobacco that 
has averaged better than a thousand doUaxs 
per acre. Last year 114 farmers grew 36 
acres of Turkish tobacco, an aromatic and 
free burning but very expensive type of to¬ 
bacco that goes into the manufacture of 
all cigarettes. 

In an area that la to a large extent a 
plateau, containing the two highest moun¬ 
tains in the State, and which SO years ago 
had neither a railroad nor Improved high¬ 
ways, one would not expect to find a splendid 
Industrial development. Yet, Grayson has 
large furniture plants, textile mills, a large 
Carnation Milk plant, to which X have pre¬ 
viously referred, and a Grayson man, oper¬ 
ating five plants, is one of the largest pro¬ 
ducers of mirrors in the country. 

All of which goes to prove bow right the 
Reverend Benjamin Floyd Nuckolls was when 
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be Bald In his book. Pioneer Settlers of Gray¬ 
son County, published in 1914: 

“The times, opportunities, and surround¬ 
ings have changed so much since the early 
settlement of this country that the people 
of the present generation do not realize 
what were the labors, privations, cares, and 
anxieties of their ancestors. They were such 
as to try the nerve, strength, and fortitude 
of mankind. 

“History proves to us beyond a doubt that 
our noble ancestors, by strenuous labors and 
perseverance, changed the face of this coun¬ 
try, which they found wild and uncultivated, 
and that we now enjoy the fruits of their 
labor, while they 'Rest from their labors and 
their works do follow them’.” 

Europe had great universities, great manu¬ 
facturing plants, artistic and technical 
skills and accumulated wealth when the early 
settlers of this country were building their 
simple log cabins with one hand and fighting 
the savages with the other. It was no acci¬ 
dent that the Grayson settlers changed the 
face of Grayson County. It was no acci¬ 
dent that the United States of America be- 
came the richest and the most powerful na¬ 
tion in the world. It was strenuous labor 
and perseverance that changed the face of 
our wilderness and gave us the highest stand¬ 
ard of living in the world. The mainspring 
of that personal effort was our private enter¬ 
prise system under which those of superior 
brains, character and perseverance could 
expect a superior reward. I have visited the 
countries of Europe and observed the creep¬ 
ing paialysls of socialism and of communism 
which deny to a man the fruits of his own 
labor and kills his incentive to produce. 1 
have w’atched with deep concern the trend in 
our own country to statlsm and a gradual 
reversal of the Grover Cleveland philosophy 
that It is the duty ol the citizen to support 
the state. Turning down offers of private 
employment far more lucrative than my 
public service, I have dedicated the be.st years 
of my life to the preservation of those price¬ 
less principles of political and economic 
freedom that were born of the brain and pur¬ 
chased by the blood of our founding fathers. 

Both here and abroad those principles are 
being seriously threatened. At home they 
are thieatencd by the same type of dema¬ 
gogue who threatened the great Athenian 
philosopher Isocrates 353 years before the 
birth of Christ and of whom ho said. 

“When I was a boy, wealth was regarded as 
a thing so secure as well as admirable that 
almost everyone affected to own move prop¬ 
erty than he actually possessed, because he 
wanted to enjoy the standing which it gave. 
Now. on the other hand, a man has to be 
ready to defend himself against being rich 
as if it were the worst of crimes, and to 
keep on the alert if he Is to avoid disaster; 
for It has become far more dangerous to be 
suspected of being well off than to be de¬ 
tected in crime.” 

The American system of private enterprise 
to which we in Virginia have always sub¬ 
scribed was aptly expressed by Abraham 
Lincoln, when he said; 

“No man living is more worthy to be trust¬ 
ed than those who toll up from poverty. 
That some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich, and hence is Just encour¬ 
agement to Industry and enterprise. Lot not 
him who is houseless pull down the house of 
another, hut let him labor diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example as¬ 
suring that his own shall be safe from vio¬ 
lence when built.” 

In all ages a share-the-wealth program has 
ended in a share-the-poverty program. 

Our democratic Institutions are likewise 
threatened at home by tinnecessary and ex¬ 
travagant public spending, the end-product 
of which is printing press money and ruinous 
inflation. Our political and economic free¬ 
dom is threatened from abroad by the ruth¬ 
less leaders of the Soviet Politburo who re¬ 


alize that if men know the truth it will make 
them free. Therefore, they keep their sub¬ 
jects in Ignorance behind an iron curtain 
while massing a vast military force on land, 
on sea and in the air to crush by superior 
force the truth of democracy. 

Until the danger of a physical attack from 
enemies abroad is past, it will be necessary 
for us to maintain for the defense of our 
country a military establishment comparable 
to the police force we maintain to protect our 
homes from thieves and robbers. For several 
years such a program will be so costly that 
real financial sacrifice will have to be made. 
So I hope there will be no Grayson farmer 
like the farn>er 1 heard about who was at¬ 
tending a Methodist revival meeting when 
the minister was preaching about hell, say¬ 
ing* 

“Hell Is a lake of brimstone and fire end 
sinners will be plunged into that seething 
caldron and there they will simmer and boll 
throughout all eternity.” 

After the meeting the freedom-loving 
farmer approached the preacher and said: 

“Parson, did you say that hell was a lake 
of brimstone and fire?” 

“Yes, brother, that's what the Good Book 
says, and that sinners will be plunged into 
that seething caldron and there they will 
simmer and boll throughout all eternity. 
Yes, brother.” 

“Well, Parson. I Just want to tell you—the 
people won't stand for It" 

I am happy to be privileged today to visit 
a county where the fundamental principles 
of our forebears still are cherished and where 
the people will stand for whatever sacrifices 
are necessary to preserve our constitutional 
liberty. I wish I had It In my power to make 
the Galax Leaf a national and international 
symbol, not only ol honor and distinction but 
likewise a symbol of the perpetuity of those 
fundamental democratic principles which 
Thomas Jefferson gave to the Nation and to 
the world. 
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Mr, DUFF. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record excerpts from 
an address I delivered at the national 
convention of AMVETS in Boston, Mass., 
on September 1, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Horrible as the prospect is, the world is 
oil the verge of another appalling conflict. 
Russian Imperialistic communism, of all the 
powers In the world, is alone responsible for 
our being on the edge of this frightening 
precipice. 

At the end of World War n the United 
States and the other free nations liquidated 
their armed might in the sincere belief that 
it was the intention of all people to move 
Into an era of peace, But Russia, deter¬ 
mined on a course of grasping aggression, 
went in the opposite direction and con¬ 
tinuously prepared for more war. 

As the result of the enormous growth of 
^Russian military power, while the power of 
the free nations was declining in a military 
,way. the Communists developed a tremen¬ 
dous temporary military advantage and have 
continuously used that advantege to gobble 


up their neighbors and to menace the whole 
world. 

Here in America nobody but a fool wants 
war today, knowing how terrible the pres¬ 
ent instruments of destruction are and how 
vast our living advantages are in America. 
Every condition of self-interest in America 
points towards peace. 

The American people enjoy the highest 
standards of well-being of any people in the 
world. To sacrifice this advantage to engage 
In another war of our own choosing would 
be the action of madmen. But nobody but 
a fool would imagine that we can prevent 
war if we permit the Russians to escape 
unchallenged with the false propaganda that 
the United States is for war and that they 
are for peace when every Informed person 
knows that the exact opposite is the fact. 

Russia alone is responsible for the current 
world turmoil. The Communists scheme to 
prevent peace Every time the United 
States makes a move in the direction of 
peace, the Soviet press and the Soviet stooges 
world-wide come out with charges of war¬ 
mongering against us. 

Before the North Atlantic Pact was signed 
the hysteria and hate vomited over the 
world by the Russians was without parallel. 
The Communists are beginning to subject 
the world to the same routine prior to the 
San Francisco Conference on the Japanese 
Peace Treaty. 

Terrible as the propect of war Is. the time 
has come when we can no longer permit 
ourselves to be bully-ragged and bamboozled 
and lied about by the lakers in the Kremlin 
and their stooges. 

With fakery and deception the Russlaus 
talk peace but they constantly manipulate 
In the direction of war. 

Fearful that the Son Francisco Confer¬ 
ence will be successful, the swindlers of the 
peace from the Kremlin have already made 
their arrangements to try to sabotage what 
goes on In San Fianclsco. 

This week the leading newspapers of Rus¬ 
sia Joined in a terrific and vicious propa¬ 
ganda attack against the United States. 
They accused us of aiming at war with China 
and with Russia. Yet these same war¬ 
mongers, are in San Francisco right now for 
the sole purpose of endeavoring to sabotage 
the peace and to spread further unrest in 
the world. 

Gromyko, with his fellow travelers in the 
Kremlin, are the swindlers of the peace of 
today’s world. And they ought to be so 
charged every day around the world. 

Everybody knows except the Russian peo¬ 
ple, from whom the truth has been con¬ 
cealed, that if it had not been for American 
military might and American productive 
capacity and American generosity, Russia 
would have been destroyed by Hitler in 
World War II. For our aid In actually sav¬ 
ing the life of the Russian nation we have 
been repaid by Russia with hate, with vitu¬ 
peration. with misrepresentation, and with 
trickery. 

Our supposed friend has proven to be not 
only our greatest enemy but the greatest 
menace to freedom that has ever existed in 
the modern world. 

The Russian Communists are a false and 
ungrateful people. The complete falsity of 
everything that the Communists say and 
everything they stand for and everything 
they do can be nailed down with hard facte. 

The Communist record is one of repudia¬ 
tion of agreements, of stabbing friends in 
the back, and of violating every precept of 
(humanity and decency recognized by the 
civilized people of the world. It is a record of 
tyranny and treachery and death without 
parallel in history. 

To prevent these very same people from 
being destroyed by Hitler during World War 
II. the American people, out of unexampled 
generosity, advanced to Russia In lend-leaae 
910.776.176.000. 
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And now these Tantastlc swindlers offer to 
settle with the United States for the com- 

paratively puny sum of $240,000,000_one 

forty-fifth of our loans. 

In reverse lend-lease wo received from 
Russia the mere pittance of less than $2,250.- 
000 . 

During the war the United States trans¬ 
ferred to Russia 710 ships with the agree¬ 
ment that at the end of the war they would 
all be returned to the United States. Did 
Russia keep that agreement? Of course not. 

The Communists faked that agreement the 
way they fake every agreement with every¬ 
body everywhere. 

Of the 710 ships that they solemnly 
promised to return and which we lent them 
for the purpose of saving their country and 
their lives, they have only returned 37. And 
the miracle of it is, In view of their complete 
repudiation of everything, that they gave us 
back a single one. 

This is proof that an agreement with the 
evil men In the Communist government 
today is not worth the paper it is written 
on They have no more hesitation about 
violating their agreements than they do 
about eating a meal. They seem to enjoy 
breaking every agreement they make. 

In World War II the United States fur¬ 
nished Russia with 14,796 airplanes, 7,066 
tanks, 51,503 jeeps. 375,883 trucks, 35,170 
motorcycles. 8.071 tractors, 1,981 locomo¬ 
tives, 11,156 freight cars, 105 submarine 
Chasers, and 197 torpedo boats. These are 
a mere sample of the things that we did for 
the Russians to save their lives. In repay¬ 
ment the Communists are trying to set up a 
conspiracy world-wide to destroy the United 
States and the American people. 

The present government in Russia has no 
conception of an obligation. No obligation 
has any binding force with them. 

Between 1925 and 1941 Russia signed a 
number of nonnggression and neutrality 
pacts Eleven of them were violated di¬ 
rectly by Russia. 

Between 1936 and 1960 the present gov¬ 
ernment in Russia signed 18 military alli¬ 
ances. Fifteen were broken or violated by 
these same notorious breakers of pledges. 

Between 1928 and last year the Soviet 
Union participated in seven Important in¬ 
ternational peace moves, with the ostensible 
purpose of trying to promote peace, but in 
each case they actually worked for their 
destruction. 

The continued fakery of the Reds in Ko¬ 
rea with reference to the cease-fire agree¬ 
ment is merely another proof that no de¬ 
pendence can be put upon what they say. 

Let us examine their attitude In other 
fields 

The Russians Joined the United Nations 
Once Joined it was soon evident that their 
only purpose in Joining was to wreck it. 

The Russian Communists make a pre¬ 
tense of being Interested in the under¬ 
privileged. Let us examine their perform¬ 
ance as compared with their pretensions, as 
a member of the United Nations, in endeav¬ 
oring to aid unfortunates in the world 

The Soviet Union contributed not 1 cent 
to the International Children's Emergency 
Fund; not one cent to the Palestine Refugee 
Organization; not one cent to the Interna¬ 
tional Refugee Organization; not one cent to 
help finance the International Bank, formed 
to aid downtrodden people; not one cent to 
the suffering people in Korea, a million of 
whom have already died. And every death is 
directly chargeable to Russia, because with¬ 
out Russia that war of aggression would not 
have started. 

While Russia has faked and falsified its 
interest in other people, the generous Amer¬ 
ican people have given more than $80,000,- 
000,000 in foreign aid during and since World 
War II. 

And yet the representatives of the swin¬ 
dling group in tho Kremlin have the audacity 
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to send Qromyko, one of their chief swin¬ 
dlers, to the United States to again perpetrate 
falsity, and perfidy, and crookedness. 

In Czechoslovakia—one of Stalin’s Red 
satellites—Bill Oatis. an American news¬ 
paperman was arrested and thrown into Jail 
for 10 years. Oatis. in the eyes of the Com¬ 
munists, committed the crime of reporting 
facts In news stories. 

And yet this Gromyko, representing these 
same evil men in the Kremlin, is here to 
defame the United States right in the face 
of our people. 

It ought to be made clear to this swindler 
and all those who sent him here that by 
their conduct in the treatment of American 
citizens they are an offense to the nostrils 
of tho American people. 

For Gromyko to have the audacity to come 
to America and Insult our people, when an 
American citizen is in jaU In one of Stalin's 
stooge countries merely because he was tell¬ 
ing the truth, is the kind of thing that ought 
to awaken the American people to the fact 
that they are dealing with the biggest group 
of fakers and bandits ever organized for tho 
purpose of international crime. 

And when Gromyko goes back to Russia 
with his minions, after spewing his venom 
here In the United States, ho ought to take 
back with him the faker the Communists 
sent here the other day from Czechoslovakia 
to represent them as an ambassador. 

And then let us remember this. The So¬ 
viet Russian Communists in the guerrilla 
warfare In Greece kidnaped 28,000 children 
and arc making slaves out of them In Rus¬ 
sian satellite countries. 

Also remember that 260.000 Japanese pris¬ 
oners of war. in violation of all the rules of 
war and of humane conduct, have been kept 
as work slaves, hidden somewhere in Russia, 
building up the power to try to destroy the 
rest of the world. 

Millions of displaced people have disap¬ 
peared into Siberia. Into concentration 
camps, removed from their families, from 
their friends and from the society in which 
they lived, as part of the Red purpose of 
again building up this vicious and terrible 
power that Is represented by Gromyko here 
in San Francisco. 

These are the things these swindlers and 
fakers are doing everywhere in the world. 
And they have the crudity and the vulgarity 
and the audacity to send their agents to 
America to say to us that we are warmongers 
when we are helping people world-wide and 
they are trying to destroy free people by 
every engine and ingenuity of wickedness 
that diabolical scheming can devise. 

Here at home lot us not forget that these 
same Communist conspirators have pene¬ 
trated into Important places In America. 
They have succeeded in fooling some Ameri¬ 
can citizens into giving up the greatest birth¬ 
right in the universe and to contribute with 
them to the enslavement of the world. 

If we are going to get tough with the 
Communists from over there, let's get tough, 
too, heie at home with the fakers among 
ouj* own people who prefer what the Com¬ 
munists stand for to what the American 
birthright should mean to them. 

But above all else let us In America 
realize— 

No 1; The only thing In the world that 
the Russian Communists respect Is brute 
force—the kind of force strong enough to 
win when it gets In a fight. 

No 2: This being so, despite our tre¬ 
mendous desire for peace, we must permit 
nothing to stand In the way of the advance¬ 
ment of the power of the United States and 
the other free peoples in the world. We must 
be strong enough to move in on these people 
the first time they make another aggressive 
move anywhere. 

rhat means complete military prepara¬ 
tion—not preparation for war but prepara¬ 
tion for peace. We will never be safe from 
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continuous and outrageous attacks from the 
men In the Kremlin until they know that 
we are so strong that if they do make a 
sneak attack our retaliation will be so great 
that we will destroy them. 

General Ridgway has pointedly and sig¬ 
nificantly summed the world situation in 
a paragraph. 

"The real Issues are whether or not the 
power of western civilization, as God has 
permitted it to flower in our beloved lands, 
shall defy and defeat communism; whether 
the rule of men who shoot their prisoners, 
enslave their citizens, and deride the dignity 
of man. shall displace the rule of those to 
whom the individual and his individual 
right are sacred; whether we are to survive 
with God's hand to guide and lead us, or 
to perish in the dead existence of a Godless 
world." 


Government and Financing of the City of 
New York 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HARRY P. CAIN 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 10,1951 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I have never 
personally met Mr. Robert Moses, con¬ 
struction coordinator of the city of New 
York, but I have recently had reason to 
correspond with him. In answer to an 
inquiry, he provided me with a copy of a 
letter he had written under date of Au¬ 
gust 9, 1951, to Mr. Lazarus Joseph, New 
York comptroller, on the question of the 
work of New York City’s Management 
Committee. In my view, the Moses letter 
is an extraordinary and remarkable doc¬ 
ument. It Includes observations which 
will be of interest to every reader of the 
Record. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the Appendix 
to the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Cjtt op New York, 

Ojtice of City 
Construction Coordinator, 

New York, N, Y., August 9,1951. 
Hon. Lazarus Joseph, 

Comptroller of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sib: The management committee of 
which you are chairman and of which I am a 
member has now been in existence for al¬ 
most 2 years. The city has approved an ex¬ 
penditure of more than $2,000,000 for the 
surveys thus far authorized, not including 
overhead contributions of city agencies. It 
seems high time to clarify the committee's 
objectives as a step toward measuring prog¬ 
ress. 

I accepted membership on this committee 
reluctantly at the insistence of Mayor 
O’Dwyer. At one of its early meetings, I 
strongly urged that its activities be confined 
to a few definite, specific subjects where 
technical advice from outside would bring 
about genuine improvements in administra¬ 
tion and actual economies. I suggested sev¬ 
eral such subjects. Borne were adopted but, 
generally speaking, the scope of staff work 
has been greatly expanded and, as 1 feared, 
extravagant expectations have been aroused 
as to anticipated achievements. The public 
is beginning to believe that sufficient savings 
esm be mnde in various departments to meet 
the incre..scd cost of salaries and services. 
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The time has now come to take stock, to 
Inform the public as to what we are actually 
driving at. whether or not there will be any 
substantial savings, to correct misapprehen¬ 
sions and to fix attention on the basic prob¬ 
lems of the city. 

I have had considerable personal experi¬ 
ence with the improvement of forms of gov¬ 
ernment and have for some years followed 
efficiency and economy studies, in the Fed¬ 
eral field from Mr. Taft to Mr. Hoover. In the 
State from Governor Smith to Governor 
Dewey, and in the city from John Furroy 
Mltchel to the present mayor. I was respon¬ 
sible for the staff which prepared the plan of 
State reorganization for Governor Smith, 
and was recently Identified with Mr. 
Hoover’s commission. 

1 have also had responsibility over the 
years for administration on a fairly large 
scale and lor the expenditure of considerable 
sums of public and quasl-publlc money, and 
have even drawn from ultraconservatives 
the grudging comment: “What you build 
costs a lot, but we get something for our 
money ” Bearing In mind that some of our 
wealthier citizens regard all government as 
an organized conspiracy against the taxpayer, 
this conies as close to praise as anyone who 
tolls In the vineyards of Uncle Sam. mother 
Empire State, or Father Knickerbocker can 
get. 

This experience has taught me to be wary 
of salvation by new organization charts and 
efllclency Installations and extremely suspi¬ 
cious of extravagant claims of net dollar sav¬ 
ings In government Men, not charts and 
measures, make good government. The ideal 
thing, of course. Is to have first-class men 
operating first-class machines, but first- 
class men can operate any machine and 
third-rate people can't make the best and 
most modern gadgets work. Budget, effi¬ 
ciency. and planning surveys usually avoid 
the big Immediate problems in favor of 
small economies or propose long-range revo¬ 
lutionary plans not realizable in our lifetime. 

I have learned that government is not Just 
another business with the profit motive left 
out—a business which, once divorced from 
politics, can readily be Improved by itinerant 
experts armed with the lingo of efficiency. 
The electorate Is not exactly like a group of 
stockholders who choose directors to run a 
corporation, and the mayor Is expected to 
have qualities, loyalties, and compulsions 
quite different from those of a bank or 
business president It has even been sug¬ 
gested that the mayor is the conscience of 
the community as well as Its housekeeper. 

Capitalism, whose practices government is 
asked to Imitate, has not always been In¬ 
ternally healthy and without sin, and It has 
even been whispered among the unregen¬ 
erate that great corporations have their own 
diseases parallelling those of government. 
Including politics, deadheads, nepotism. Il¬ 
lusions of grandeur, hardening of the 
arteries, gout, and the Chinese rot. 

My hunch Is that Mr. Waterman, the 
fountain-pen manufacturer, who ran against 
the Honorable James J. Walker for mayor in 
1»25, and Is the only honeat-to-God busi¬ 
nessman in my memory who actually took 
the plunge, would, If he had won, have been 
the greatest flop In the history of city hall, 
I am supported in this cynical observation 
by practically every reporter, taxi driver, bar¬ 
tender, and other trained observer, phi¬ 
losopher, and pundit In a fairly wide 
acquaintance. 

With these generalizations, let me turn to 
the big problems of New York City's admin¬ 
istration and financing. We must keep in 
mind that the city is still growing In popu¬ 
lation, that It has 8,000.000 people today, 
that the population in 6 years will be 8,286,- 
000 and In 10 years 8,555.000. Recent metro¬ 
politan increases have been accompanied by 


tremendous geographical shifts from the city 
to the suburbs, from central areas in the city 
to outlying areas, from one borough to an¬ 
other, and public and quasl-publlc housing 
have brought about complete changes In 
entire neighborhoods. With these shifts, 
enormous problems Involving old and new 
schools, recreation facilities, hospitals, roads, 
transportation, health, sanitary, and other 
services have arisen. 

It should be noted In passing that the city 
has plans and specifications, some prelimi¬ 
nary but many detailed and final, for well 
over a billion dollars In capital and assessable 
Improvements, none of them extravagant or 
frivolous, and that civilian defense will re¬ 
quire additional capital and expense appro¬ 
priations Increased appropriations are also 
required to pay for the Installation and up¬ 
keep of new facilities. Debts must be amor¬ 
tized and Interest must be paid on them In 
the expense budget, and personnel and main¬ 
tenance must be provided for. Recently 
high prices and Inflation, for which the city 
certainly is not responsible, have raised costs, 
and Federal controls have made orderly city 
planning difficult. 

Meanwhile, the demands of the people have 
increased. Life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness have acquired new meanings In 
terms of municipal expenditures. People are 
no longer satlfc.fled to live in slums. They 
properly demand a fair share of the good 
things of life and look to government, and 
particularly to municipal government, to pro¬ 
vide them There are more old people than 
there used to be, and there is more leisure 
*lmc for recreation. No administration can 
be elected, and certainly none can survive, 
which does not recognize these facts This 
is the democratic process as we practice it. 

New York had a disgracefully Inadequate 
borough park system when Mayor LaGuardla 
took office In 1934 Since then we have 
doubled Its acreage, raised the number of 
playgrounds from 117 to 650 and quadrupled 
other recreation facilities, but we have had 
no proportionate increase In our budget. 
The same legislators—State and National— 
who write urging us to keep on temporary 
summer employees throughout the winter, 
scream for cuts in our budget and prompt 
laying off of superfluous employees. Appar¬ 
ently these statesmen see nothing inconsist¬ 
ent In these two positions. We have so few 
attendants and police that vandalism and 
violence are rampant and cannot be checked. 
The rank and file of our men are scandalously 
underpaid and are hardly able to pay for 
their overalls. Our receipts have risen from 
$373,773.24 to $1,866,747. 

What would the people of the city do? 
Reduce these facilities? Stop the growth of 
the system? Leave the old, neglected, and 
newly populated neighborhoods as they are? 
Would they raise the entrance charges at 
swimming pools and cut out the free periods? 
Would they put turnstiles and meters on 
beaches such as Coney Island where we have 
10,000 people to the acre on good summer 
days? We can indeed raise our revenues and 
In the process freeze out a third of our 
children and adults. Shall we feed sawdust 
to the animals In our zoos? Is that what 
the city wants? Will Itinerant management 
experts from Oshkosh, who never operated a 
peanut stand, tell us how to run one of the 
greatest municipal recreation systems in the 
world? 

We are In the midst of a $150,000,000 hos¬ 
pital expansion program. The new beds must 
have doctors, nurses, equipment, bandages, 
food, fire, and current. New parks and play¬ 
grounds must have attendants. New schools 
require teachers, Janitors, and supplies. New 
streets must be swept and lighted. Express¬ 
ways must be policed. Slums, parking, traffic 
congestion, smoke, dirt, pollution, disease, 
gambling, ignorance, dope, organized crime. 


rackets, vandalism, the law’s delay—everyone 
demands a sustained drive against them, but 
nobody wants to pay the bill. 

Business and industry also make demands 
on the government for the many improve¬ 
ments which require the power of eminent 
domain and the expenditure of public funds 
to furnish the framework in which private 
enterprise can flourish, and to enable local 
business to compete successfully with busi¬ 
ness in other progressive and ambitious com¬ 
munities. A good example of this is our 
waterfront, which is so important to the 
economy of the city that It must be sub¬ 
sidized. 

All these factors contribute to a steadily 
mounting municipal budget, and no man¬ 
agement survey by this committee or any 
other, by the present staff of outside experts 
or any which can be recruited, will change 
this situation. The city budget Is bound to 
go up. An honest effort should be made to 
anticipate and publicly explain the curve of 
Increase, to keep it within reasonable bounds, 
and to get a dollar’s worth for each dollar 
spent. 

Economy Is. of course, indispensable, but 
the notion which has been assiduously cu.l- 
tivated by various civic agencies and the 
press that enforced efficiency and economy 
will actually result In tremendous net uts In 
the city’s expense budget and make It pos¬ 
sible to meet inescapable demands for In¬ 
creases In pay and services withm the pies- 
ent total and without new taxes, Is Just so 
much moonshine, 

I recommended and voted for the present 
director of the management survey. I am 
for genuine economy, for cutting out waste, 
for the smallest practical number of com¬ 
petent, decently paid and well-treated em¬ 
ployees, and for savings which do not cut 
services, but I ask that th 2 experts on whom, 
wo are spending $2,000,000 concentrate on 
the big problems of financing and refrain 
from making mountains opt of molehills. 
We are attempting to balance the budget of 
what we hope will continue to be the world’s 
first city. We are not rewriting Poor Rich¬ 
ard's Almanac, or reestablishing the eco¬ 
nomic and civic standards of the nineteenth 
century. 

There is undoubtedly waste In our munici¬ 
pal government, and It should be merciless¬ 
ly exposed and rooted out, but not at the ex¬ 
pense of morale and service. There are too 
many professional employees on the perma¬ 
nent payrolls preparing specifications and 
Inspecting contract work which could be 
done faster, cheaper, more smoothly, with 
less overhead, stalling and clockwatching. 
If It were farmed out on a contract basis to 
the best firms In private business, firms 
which have to meet payrolls, rent, and 
light bills to live. The costs of plans and 
inspection In some departments are astound¬ 
ing. Instead of a maximum of 4 percent for 
design and a similar amount lor supervision, 
charged by private firms, the costs rise to 8 
and 12 percent and even higher for each. 
Here is room for savings In both capital and 
expense budgets. But it is one not wel¬ 
comed by some of our organized civil-service 
groups. 

Better executives In all departments will 
get long-term economies, but they are not 
easy to find. The incentives become less 
rather than greater when Investigating com¬ 
mittees from Washington dominated by men 
like Senator Tobxt, by clear implication, 
characterize the entire city service as corrupt 
and incompetent, and imply that men like 
Costello and Erickson, whom most of us 
never saw until the Kelauver committee tele¬ 
vised them, run the city’s entlro business. 
I personally never laid eyes on or even re¬ 
motely heard of these characters In the 
course of 17 years in major city work. It Is 
senseless to foul our municipal personnel 
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With unproven charges of general corruption 
and then demand that better people btury 
into government eervioe. 

That the standards of government, the 
levels of public morality and the ambitions 
of the young will be permanently elevated 
by the appearance and sworn testimony of 
such ineffable characters as Virginia Hill— 
whose performance my ribald friends unani¬ 
mously hold to have been the high point of 
the greatest minstrel show on earth—is a 
proposition which only professional believers 
in good clean fun will advance. Miss Hill 
was no more relevant in the Kefauver Inves¬ 
tigation than Morgan’s midget at the stock- 
market investigation. 

To paraphrase the sapient words of the Im¬ 
mortal bard, there will be cakes and ale. 
wagering and other sports after Senators 
KBFAtrvER and Tobey have returned to the 
hills of Tennessee and New Hampshire Irom 
whence, as the Bible says, "cometh our 
help.” Wise reformers don't give too many 
cathartics. A few more doses of Senator 
Tobey. and the town will be thirsty for an¬ 
other Jimmie Walker. 

Spasms of reform and efficiency get us no¬ 
where We need firm objectives Those arc 
orderly growth, wider horizons, decent 
standards. Toward their realization we re¬ 
quire steady, reliable sources of income. 

Tliere has been a deal of loose talk about 
patronage In the city service There arc. to 
be sure, political Jobs In every govemment 
but the possible savings claimed by elimi¬ 
nating them have been lantastlcally Inflated. 
There are In all 532 exempt poaltlons In our 
municipality, including elected officials, com¬ 
missioners, etc , controlled by the city The 
salaries attached to these positions aggre¬ 
gate $3,151,492 out of a total personal service 
appropriation ol $693,000,000 If half of all 
these exempt places could be dropped, the 
net saving would be less than $2,coo,uoo, or 
two-tenths of 1 percent of the total. 

Wp must not forget that in the total cur¬ 
rent annual expense budget of $1,322,181,- 
423 09, mandatory Items amount to $402,- 
000.000, Anyone who believes that these 
mandatory appropriations enn actuiUly be 
substantially reduced with legislative and 
public approval must have the mentality of a 
ppculiaily guileless child. “ 

It is nn undeniable fact that the same 
Individuals and groups who demand drastic 
economies are equally vociferous In shouting 
for additional expendituies, for their pet 
projects, group.s, and causes. Among the 
economy minded are found those who ln.si.st 
that the city Increase the salary ol huge 
numbers of employees Some are particu¬ 
larly Interested in police, others In teachers, 
still others In transportation workers fir 
nurses. Some are tru.stees of private hos¬ 
pitals. and in this capacity demand that the 
city pay these hospitals full cost of main¬ 
taining city charges In private Institutions. 
Some are trustees of semipublic educational 
institutions, museums, luundatlons. theaters, 
concerts, and what not. and In this guise 
urge greatly increased city appropriations 
for these excellent causes. They point out 
that we cannot live by bread alone, that 
culture, too, counts, and claim with consid¬ 
erable truth that the city Is not living up to 
its moral and contractual obligations to the 
arts and sciences. Often the same critics 
demand lower assessments on real estate on 
one day, and on the next claim payments or 
awards in condemnation far In excess of as¬ 
sessed values. It all depends upon whose 
blocks are gored. Ambitious parents of small 
means look to the board of higher education 
to make the gates of our city colleges wide 
enough for every qualified applicant, but 
what does “qualified” mean? In theory we 
might restrict the professions to a small 
number of the most brilliant students, but 
that Is not the way democracy looks at it. 
It means more buildings, more teachers, more 


upkeep. It’s very expensive, but we are 
committed to it. 

Vociferous shouters for economy include 
prominent figures who for years ixi the La- 
Quardla administration supported the 6-ceut 
fare on the ground that the social Implica¬ 
tions of a higher rate would be terrible. 
They prevented the building of new sub¬ 
ways when prices were low and materials 
available. They created our worst budgetary 
problems, and blame subsequent adminis¬ 
trations for them. 

When the sales tax Increase was debated 
earlier this year, Mr. Walter Moving charged 
that receipts from this tax for the current 
tax year were deliberately and maliciously 
underestimated by the city finance depart¬ 
ment to the extent of $31,000,000 and that an 
Increment therefore was unnecessary. When 
the chips were down, however, the able chief 
accountant of the comptroller’s office, Mr. 
Julius Wolff, proved to be within 2 percent 
of perfect in his February 9, 1961, estimate 
and Mr. Hovlng was shown to be wholly 
wrong It is fortunate that Mr. Moving was 
nut an official estimator, for if he had been, 
the city would have been In real trouble 

Let us consider Inevitable increases In the 
salaries of underpaid city employees. 

The total number of city employees Is 
about 217,000 

Her© is a table of conservative Increases: 


Police. . $16. 000, 000 

Firemen_ 9, 000, 000 

Sanitation workers_ 2, 600, 000 

Teachers- 40. 000. 000 

Board of transportation em¬ 
ployees. 25,000,000 

Park employees_ 1, 600, 000 

Water supply, gas, and elec¬ 
tricity - 5UU, OOO 

Clerical and stenogrnjihlc 

forces_ 3. 500,000 

Nurses and doctors... _ 6, 160, 000 

Other professional and tech¬ 
nical forces. BOO, 000 

Welfare and court workers_ 4, 360, 000 


If wc add these together we see that we 
require, beginning in 1952, not less than 
$100,000,000 for Increases In wages alone 

Now to this total must be added the cost 
of additional police, teachers, and other em¬ 
ployees which will bring the total required 
fur expansion of forces to $10»000,000. To 
these figures must be added the costs of 
a-iortlzation, interest charges and upkeep 
arising out ol a considerable amount of ad¬ 
ditional capital construction, totaling 
another $2U,000.U00. The grand total of In¬ 
escapable additions seems, therefore, to be 
about $130,000,000. 

How can any sane and honest person claim 
that any such sum can be saved by efficiency 
studies and relatively small economies. For 
example, Improved business methods In the 
police department will not save more than 
a small traction of the cost of more officers 
to make life safe, and sufficient pay to en¬ 
able the avera'"^ policeman to keep his fam¬ 
ily decently and to resist the temptations to 
which underpaid men are subject. An ad¬ 
justment In the age of retirement is cer¬ 
tainly In order, but this can’t be made ret¬ 
roactive, may be applied only to newcomers 
and therefore means little for many years in 
terms oi savings. Let us anticipate also that 
at the first public hearing in this matter 
there will be critics now screaming lor econ¬ 
omy, who will question whether vigorous 
young thugs can be caught by worn-out» 
middle-aged policemen. 

Let me give another example. We have 
Just been forced, because of largely unavoid¬ 
able delays In the building of new Inciner¬ 
ators, to extend the dumping of garbage, ref¬ 
use, and ashes. In the process we prudently 
reclaim meadow marsh and lowlands and 
lands under water for parks, roads, and other 
future public improvements. This reclama¬ 
tion program means ultimate economy, but 


the immediate effect is an increase In the 
budget to furnish better barges, trucks and 
machinery, dikes, water gates, hydraulic fill, 
more men and supervisors, etc. No imme¬ 
diate savings In the sanitation department 
by efficiency installations will offset these in¬ 
creases. and only tricky minds can make 
such a claim. 

The net reductions in the 1952 expense 
budget, through real economies brought 
about by this management survey cannot 
possibly exceed $10,000,000. 1 am all for sav¬ 
ing this $10,000,000, but am not for Ignoring 
the $130,000,000 which can be reduced only 
by injustice to underpaid employees and by 
curtailing vitally needed services. 

The question arises how these bills are to 
be met and this should be answered by the 
committee, its director, and his staff. The 
establishment of full, true value of real 
estate will permit an lncrea.se In th© budget 
and in borrowing power without Imposing 
new forms of taxation. Do the director and 
staff recommend an additional Federal and 
State aid? Do they recommend attracting 
more private capital Into quosl-publlc enter¬ 
prises such as slum clearance? Do they rec¬ 
ommend increased fares and other changes? 
All these are matters which require study 
and honest presentation, and it is unfortu¬ 
nate that the management committee has 
been pictured as an agency which can meet 
these problems simply by improved efficiency 
and Bmell savings. 1 want to see something 
more substantial come out of all this than 
slogans for the next municipal campaign. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that the man¬ 
agement committee ask the director and his 
staff and consultants to furnish the follow¬ 
ing important Information; 

1 How much more money Is required in 
the expense budget for personal service. In¬ 
cluding net increase In the number and pay 
of employees? When will we have this esti¬ 
mate 

2. What will the budget Increase be to 
meet the amortization and Interest for need¬ 
ed public Improvements? 

3 What will the budget Increase have to 
be tu meet Increased cost of food, drugs, 
equipment, and other materials which the 
city must buy'^ 

4 How long will It take and how much will 
It cuRt to put the reclassification of person¬ 
nel into effect? 

6. In what departments can substantial 
Immediate net savings be made, and what 
Is the total of such savings? 

6 What does the aggregate of all antici¬ 
pated dollar savings due to efficiency and 
econoHiy amount to? 

7. How shall the net Increase reached by 
deducting No. 6 above from the sum of Nos. 
1, 2, 3. and 4 be provided for? 

8. What legislation. State or local, Is re¬ 
quired to carry out the committee’s recom¬ 
mendations and when will it be ready for 
Introduction? 

Sincerely, 

Robert Moses, 
Construction Coordinator. 


Inharmoniouf Harmony 


EXTENSION OP EEMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 

OF CALirOKNIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 10,1951 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address en¬ 
titled "Inharmonious Harmony." by 
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Adrien J. Falk, president or the Cali¬ 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce, at 
the host breakfast In Sacramento on 
Sept^nber 1,1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscobd, 
as follows: 

la hlfi epistles, Horace, the immortal Latin 
poet, coined the phrase "concordla dlacors,** 
which, UteraUy translated, means “Inhar¬ 
monious harmony.” He was referring to the 
imderlylng principle of the philosophy of 
Empedocles, who held that the life of the 
world Is due to the perpetual conflict of love 
and hate. 

Today we reject that narrow concept, but 
most of us do recognize that life and growth 
and human relations are largely ahaped 
through a conflict of oppoalng forces and 
that the most peaceful and ptirposeful prog¬ 
ress or harmony results when such forces 
are brought into reasonable balance or con¬ 
cordance. 

Certainly that is the fundamental that 
governs our free way of Ufo, which is founded 
on agreement out of disagreement. It ex¬ 
cludes appeasement, but admits compromise 
when such Is for the common good, though 
never at the sacrifice of principle. 

This great Republic was born in an at¬ 
mosphere of travail and contention. The 
Declaration of Independence was proclaimed 
on July 4, 1776; the Constitution adopted on 
September 17, 1787. after 4 months of debate 
and negotiation that often seemed hopeless; 
It was established by ratification of the ninth 
State on June 21, 1788. Rhode Island, the 
thirteenth and last of the Original States to 
fall in line, acted on May 29.1790. Thus, for 
more than 10 long years the very existence 
of the Republic wavered in the balance. But 
finally “Inharmonious harmony*’ prevailed 
and brought about a meeting of minds in a 
compromise of conflicting interests. 

Compare the difficulties faced by the 
founding fathers in securing the unity 
essential to the drafting of the Constitu¬ 
tion and the molding of the Republic Into a 
nation with those with which the Union Is 
confronted today. Then there were 13 dis¬ 
united States, a population of about three 
and onc-half million, no national govern¬ 
ment. no army or navy, no estubllshed sys¬ 
tem of education. The loose federation 
known as the United States was bankrupt. 
There was not enough money in the Treas¬ 
ury to pay the interest, let alone the redemp. 
tion charges, upon the loans that France, 
Spain, and Holland had advanced to the 
cause of the American Revolution. Tariff 
barriers existed between the States; there 
were rival monetary schemes and disputes 
over navigation rights. A large part of the 
population was unemployed and poverty- 
stricken. Agi-lcultural prices had descended 
to their lowest levels. There was a welter of 
social disorder, religious dlsturbaucc, and in- 
Burreetton, culminating in Shay’s rebellion. 
There was no seme of security and had been 
none since Washington disbanded the Con- 
Unentiil At my 4 yeai-s earlier. 

When we consider the magnitude of ihe 
task essayed by the founding': fathers and 
the success they linally achieved in concil¬ 
iating differences among themselves and 
between ihe States, thereby ectabllshlng a 
sound, effpctSve national government, dedi¬ 
cated to liberty, tolerance, and human rights, 
of which we are the fortunate heirs, we 
must pull up with misgiving when we con¬ 
template the uncertainty and often the In- 
udetjuancy, with which this great and pow¬ 
erful Republic meets the crisis of today. 

Mow we are a Nation of more than 154,- 
000 , 000 , possessing limitless resources of 
mind and material, a form of government 
proved and entrenched by tradition and ex¬ 
perience. We have maintained our basic 
freedoms and still chart our own course. Our 
economic system has provided the highest 


standards of living known to man. Inherent 
in our very way of life are moral and eplrttual 
values that restrain and channel for human 
welfare our unparalleled economic accom¬ 
plishments. 

If the founding fathers aucceeded in do¬ 
ing so much with ao little—of what, then, 
need we be afraid? What did those 55 men 
who sat In Constitutional Convention 164 
years ago this very day have that this gen¬ 
eration hasn’t got? 

Historians agree they were an exception¬ 
ally gifted body of men—each a predomi¬ 
nant figure in his community or in his 
State—each an expert In the field of govern¬ 
ment. Wisdom, devotion to duty, and Integ¬ 
rity—^uch as they possessed would stand 
us In good stead today. They realised that 
unbridled democracy would trample liberty 
to death, Just as surely as absolutlonism 
would crush it, and so they wisely shaped a 
middle course. 

Franklin expressed their attitude when It 
came his turn to sign the Constitution. He 
said he did not entlmly approve the docu¬ 
ment, but he was not sure he would always 
entertain such doubts. He had often been 
moved by better information to change his 
opinion, and he hoped that other members 
who had objections would, with him “doubt 
a little of their own InfaUlblUty” and to 
manliest unanimity, sign the instrument. 

This exemplified the spirit of compromise 
in which our free institutions were evolved; 
the willingness to accept less then the full 
measure of our personal desires: concea- 
sicu of part In order that the whole struc¬ 
ture may be somewhat advanced. 

If it la tiue that a free society rests on 
agreement out of disagreement then, it fol¬ 
lows. that disagreement Itself la an essential 
of liberty. Lord Balfour said that our whole 
political machinery presupposes a people so 
fundamentally at one that they can safely 
aflord to bicker. It is impossible to con¬ 
ceive freemen holding collectively to one 
opinion on all Issues: such Is the very an¬ 
tithesis of free thought; it is also the essen¬ 
tial yet unattainable objective of despotism, 
and inevitably brings about its downfall. 
John Stuart Mill said “If all mankind, minus 
one, were of one opinion, and only one per¬ 
son were of contrary opinion, mankind would 
be no more Justified in silencing that one 
person, than he. if he bad the power, would 
be Justified In silencing mankind.” Voltaire, 
In his famous quotation, put it more tersely 
"I disapprove of what you say, but I will de¬ 
fend to the death your right to say it.” 

The liberties we enjoy carry with them 
definite obligations. The obligation of the 
right to disagree is that disagreement shall 
be founded in fact, framed with integrity, 
and be devoted—not to self-service—but to 
the common welfare. 

Our free way of life is a voluntary way and 
it exists on free trade in ideas. Its very be¬ 
ing rests on moderation and tolerance and 
recognition of the dignity of the Individual, 
for it is only where these prevail that liberty 
of thought and word and act can long endure. 
Its authority stems from the people. Its 
processes cannot be frozen but must ever be 
open to change at the will of the people. 
Article I of the Constitution of the State of 
California describes It thus; “All political 
power is inherent in the people. Govern¬ 
ment Is instituted for the protection, security 
and benefit of the people, and they have the 
right to alter or reform the same whenever 
the public good may require it.” 

The will of the people can no longer be 
determined in town meetings, but must be 
the result of a studied and guarded process. 
Otherwise, liberty can swiftly degenerate 
into license, for people in the mass are often 
moved by Impulse and emotion rather than 
by reason. That calle for government strong 
and pliant enough to preserve, as Madison 
put it “the rights of the minority in all cases 
where a majority are united by a common 
interest or passion.” 


80 the founding fathers, in tbelr great 
understanding of human nature, created a 
representative government of cheeks and 
balances; a federal republic of limited power, 
dedicated to personal liberty. 

Our Nation has undergone many changes 
since the drafting of the Constitution. Then 
the population numbered about 8,500.000; 
the economy was baaloally agricultural. 
Seventy percent of the people lived from the 
soil. How different today. Now 16 percent 
of out population produce almoet all the 
food and fiber consumed by our 154.000.000 
people, plus vast surpluses to meet the needs 
of otb^ nations. With the development 
of the industrial era. our population has 
largely centered in and about great cities. 
Standards of living have increased immeas¬ 
urably. Our whole fabric of life is compli¬ 
cated by the swift and ever-increasing tempo 
of transportation and communication, and 
by the constant ehufiUng of a highly keyed 
and sensitive economy, with its concomitant 
social, economic, and political fluctuations. 

Jeffersons* axiom that the best-governed 
people are the least governed still holds true, 
but it takes a lot more government to meet 
the pressing issues of today than it did in 
his time. And because government inevi¬ 
tably feeds on Itself, and most office bolders, 
with human appetite that can be under¬ 
stood but not always condoned, seek to re¬ 
tain and even extend their power and au¬ 
thority, it is up to those who love liberty 
and believe that the State was created to 
serve man—and not man the State—to be 
sure they don’t get more local government 
In their personal affairs, more State govern¬ 
ment in their local affairs, and above all. 
more National Government In all their af¬ 
fairs. than is absolutely necessary to main¬ 
tain “a more perfect union, establish Jus¬ 
tice, Insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen¬ 
eral welfare and secure the blessings of lib¬ 
erty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

In our zeal to maintain human rights and 
protect minorities, we must not lose sight 
of ihe fact that majorities have rights, too, 
and, strange as it may seem, sometimes they 
are In need of safeguards. Lincoln gave this 
warning: "In giving freedom to tho slave, 
we assflme freedom to the free.” This para¬ 
doxical situation arises out oi the very im¬ 
mensity of our country, our constant 
growth, our great prosperity, the diversity 
of our origins, cultures, pursuits, and in¬ 
terests, and to other factors. As individuals 
our Influence on legislation is nil: therefore, 
group wise, we organize to protect and ad¬ 
vance what each conceives to be its welfare. 
“Organized cooperation Is the mightiest en¬ 
gine in the universe when men lay hold of 
Its power,” says an anonymous author, and 
politically, pressure groups certainly know 
how to throw their weight around In these 
United States. 

No question but that it is proper and 
sometimes necessary for agriculture, busi¬ 
ness, labor, racial, and other groups to act 
collectively in order to obtain equality of 
treament and to prevent discrimination, but 
when they push beyond such legitimate ob¬ 
jectives and use their combined strength 
to reach for special privileges that tend to 
throw our social mechanism out of balance, 
they undermine the very processes that as* 
sure their liberties. Eternal vigilance is 
not the only price of liberty. We must pay 
for that precious boon in many ways—in 
our daily doings. In services performed for 
the common good, in concessions made to 
bring harmony out of inharmouy. and thus 
maintain a balanced and free society. 

The conflict between self-interest and the 
common good—between freedom and force— 
between the voluntary and the regimented 
way of life—is as old as relations among men 
and goes back to the first instance when 
some stronger or craftier cave man sold bis 
weaker or less alert neighbor, by force or by 
persuasion, the Idea that he would be better 
off if he exchanged his labor and his sub* 
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servlence for food and shelter. When time 
came to give this relationship a name it was 
called slavery. The present-day slickers re¬ 
fer to it by the more enticing term “se¬ 
curity." 

We search vainly through recorded his¬ 
tory for a single Instance wherein govern¬ 
ment, in any form, has ever achieved abso¬ 
lute or lasting security for its people. Our 
personal experiences—our common sense— 
tell us that security must be built from 
within—security buttressed by self-reliance, 
morality and faith and recognition of the 
obligations we owe our fellow men. Every 
man burn of woman knows or comes to know 
both happiness and trouble, sickness and 
health, success and failure and all the other 
conditions that comprise the gamut of hu¬ 
man experience. And none will ever come 
to know security from cradle to grave—or 
freedom from want and fear. 

Most of us think that catching phrase 
"freedom from want and fear" was first used 
to describe the “four freedoms," when In fact 
It predated that fervid speech. 1 quote: 
"We shall banish want. We shall banish 
fear. The essence of national socialism is 
human welfare. There must be cheap 
Volkswagen (automobiles) for the workers to 
ride in. and broad autobahns (highways) for 
the Volkswagen. National socialism is the 
revolution of the common man. Rooted In 
the fuller life for every German from child¬ 
hood to old age, national socialism means a 
new day of abundance at home, and a better 
world abroad." Who uttered those noble 
words? An inspired National Socialist—Adolf 
Hitler, of course, whose distorted philosophy 
and ambitions brought Germany and half 
the world to waste. 

What makes people fall for such high- 
sounding, sophistical, cheap slogans? Let 
us analyze a couple. Karl Marx said, “To 
each according to his need; from each ac¬ 
cording to his ability." That simply means 
that government will put its finger on every 
Individual and decide Just how much he 
must contribute to society and Just how 
much he will receive In return. 

Regard the proclamation of the British 
Labor Party: "Fair shares for all." What 
fair shares? What all-wise power will evalu¬ 
ate them? Or will It elect to disregard in¬ 
dividual contributions, requirements, tastes, 
and capacities and feed us all at the same 
public trough? 

Clement Attlee, the British Prime Minister, 
said within the past 2 months. “Our socialist 
movement is not merely out to change 
things—it is out to change people." Now 
Government is going to shape Individual 
character. That rings of omnipotence—and 
as soon as it succeeds there will be no further 
need lor God, for then man will be made in 
the image of his government. 

Isn’t it about time for the American peo¬ 
ple to take stock of themselves—to evaluate 
their agpompllshments, their problems, and 
their purposes realistically, in the light of 
experience and of the proven verities? Saint 
Paul said: "Prove all things—hold fast that 
which Is good." 

Today the lines of battle are clearly drawn. 
The world Is divided into opposing ideological 
camps—one committed to the free way of 
life—the other, the compulsory way. It is a 
conflict between a totally materialistic 
philosophy and one predicated on the prin¬ 
ciple that materialism must he guided and 
contit)lled by moral law. It Is a test to deter¬ 
mine whether free men are fitted to govern 
themselves or whether a despot, a clique or a 
relatively insignificant minority shall direct 
the destinies of mankind. It Is not a new 
conflict, though it has assumed many dif¬ 
ferent forms throughout the ages. 

Those who think the clash of ideas and 
Interests between free government and com¬ 
munism is of recent origin, should read the 
prophetic words of Alexis de Tocquevllle. a 
French liberal politician and author, who 
wrote over 120 years ago when America was 


an adolescent, sprawling agricultural nation, 
and Russia a mighty seml-barharous des¬ 
potism: 

“There are at the present time two great 
nations In the world, which started from dif¬ 
ferent points, but seem to tend towards the 
same end. 1 allude to the Russians and the 
Americans. Both of them have grown up 
unnoticed; and while the attention of man¬ 
kind was directed elsewhere, they have sud¬ 
denly placed themselves in the front rank 
among the nations. • * * 

“All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and they have 
only to maintain their power; but these are 
still In the act of growth. All the others 
have stopped, or continue to advance with 
extreme difficulty; these alone are proceed¬ 
ing with ease and celerity along a path to 
which no limit can be perceived. The 
American struggles against the obstacles 
that nature opposes to him: the adversaries 
of the Russian are men. The former com¬ 
bats the wilderness and savage life; the lat¬ 
ter, civilization with all its arms. The con¬ 
quests of the American are therefore gained 
by the plowshare: those of the Russian by 
the sword. The Anglo-American relies upon 
personal interest to accomplish his ends and 
gives free scope to the unguided strength 
and common sense of the people; the Rus¬ 
sian centers all the authority of society In a 
single arm. The principal Instrument of the 
former Is liberty; of the latter servitude. 
Their starting point is different and their 
courses are not the same; yet each of them 
seems marked out by the will of Heaven to 
sway the destinies of half the globe." 

It was the same de Tocquevllle who said, 
“Despotism may govern without faith, but 
liberty cannot." 

Truer words were never spoken. America 
must have faith—faith In the divine provi¬ 
dence that shapes our ends, faith in our free 
way of life, faith In our destiny, faith in our¬ 
selves. 

Let us free ourselves of all cheap slogans 
and foreign Isms, and returning to our Amer¬ 
ican tradition be guided by those funda¬ 
mental principles which have been for our 
country, through all the years, even when in 
the wilderness of war and of depression, a 
pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night. 

Let us seek leaders in whom we can have 
faith—leaders with everyday probity and 
with Intellectual Integrity, with vision tem¬ 
pered by knowledge and common sense, with 
burning patriotism that rises above politi¬ 
cal considerations, with conviction that 
holds fast to principle yet recognized the es¬ 
sentiality of concordla dlscors—agreement 
out of disagreement—In a free society. Such 
potential leadership exists, for in this groat 
land, the spirit of Washington and of Lin¬ 
coln persists In the hearts of the people. 

He leads us still. O’er chasms yet unspanned 

Our pathway lies; the work Is but begun; 
But we shall do our part and leave our land 

The mightier for noble battles won. 

Here truth ' lust triumph, honor must pre¬ 
vail: 

The Nation Lincoln died for cannot fall I 


Suspension of Deliveries of Fresh Beef 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 

or OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 10,1951 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a mem¬ 
orandum from Earl C. Gibbs, of Cleve¬ 


land. Ohio, a large independent meat 
packer, and also a press release issued by 
him, in regard to the suspension by his 
firm of deliveries of fresh beef, and thus 
the cessation by his firm of the meat¬ 
packing business, because of the OPS 
regulations. The memorandum to which 
I refer is a notice which that firm has 
sent to all its customers in its territory. 

The Gibbs firm is the oldest meat¬ 
packing establishment in Cleveland. 
Its normal distribution amounts to from 
400,000 to 500,000 pounds of fresh beef 
a week. 

The memorandum and the press re¬ 
lease bring very forcibly to the attention 
of the Senate some of the confusion 
which is resulting because of imprac¬ 
tical rules and regulations issued by the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

There being no objection, the mem¬ 
orandum and press release were ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

SXPTXMBEK 8 , 1051. 

To Our Customers: 

Effective Monday. September 10, 1951, de¬ 
liveries of fresh beef will be terminated until 
some relief Is granted by OPS for beef 
slaughterers. We have very reluctantly taken 
this step and this is the first time in the 40 
years of our company’s existence that our 
customers will not be able to get normal de¬ 
liveries of beef but after careful considera¬ 
tion of all the facts we find that this step is 
necessary because It Is impossible for us to 
continue to serve our customers' beef re¬ 
quirements In anywhere near a normal man¬ 
ner. We have worked diligently end at con¬ 
siderable expense to attempt to find a way 
to continue and have been told that some 
price relief was to be forthcoming from OPS 
for a number of weeks. Until some relief Is 
granted it will be Impossible for us to operate. 

Sincerely, 

Easi. C. Gibbs, 

President, Earl C. Gibbs, Inc, 3378 
West Sixty~flfth Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 

Press Release fob Immediate Release for 

September 10. 1051. bt Earl C. Gibbs, Inc., 

3378 West Sixty-fifth Street, Cleveland, 

Ohio 

Earl C. Gibbs, Inc., today suspended deliv¬ 
eries of fresh beef for the first time In Its 
40 years of existence to all of Its customers. 
This Includes about 600 retail stores In great¬ 
er Cleveland. 

We normally distribute four to five hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds of fresh beef each 
week to retail stores in greater Cleveland. 
We have reluctantly taken this step because 
of the inconvenience that it will cause to our 
customers and In turn the Inconvenience to 
the consuming public served by our cus¬ 
tomers. 

But after careful consideration of all the 
facts we find It Impossible to continue our 
operation until some workable program Is set 
forth by OPS. OPS has acknowledged the 
fact that relief is necessary for these beef 
slaughterers to operate and has promised re¬ 
lief for a number of weeks. This relief has 
not been forthcoming and we do not find It 
possible to continue unless wo engage In 
some manner of Federal price evasion. This 
we will not do. 

The reason that the price squeeze has de¬ 
veloped for beef slaughterers Is: The price 
of fresh beef was established at a fixed level 
by OPS and in establishing the level of beef 
prices a celling price was also established 
on hides and tallow which is a slaughtering 
byproduct. Hides and tallow are now selling 
below the prices fixed by OPS. This reduc¬ 
tion in these items amounts to more than 
the profit allowed by OPS for the slaughter 
of a beef animal. 
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CvnmmtBt Coidrol* 

EXimaiON OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 

or CAuroENU 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 10,19S1 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Controls Confusion Con¬ 
founded,” written by Royce Brier, and 
published In the column entitled "This 
World Today,” in the San Prancisco 
Chronicle of August 25, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This Wobld Today 
(By Royce Brier) 

CONTROLS CONFUSION CONFOUNDED 

One of the melancholy aspects of the con¬ 
trols Issue In the United States is that we, 
the consuraers, are compelled to listen to 
such arrant nonsense about It from the 
control boys In Washington. 

It isn’t, and never has been, an Intelli¬ 
gent device for regulating the American 
economy during an Inflationary trend. It 
Is a device for accumulating what political 
capital may he lying around, and lor re¬ 
suming. behind the mask of an emergexu::y, 
those demolitions of a free economy which 
were the natural recourse of a nation at war, 
but were rejected by the people as a nuisance 
and a freedom-destroylng impertinence 
when the war was ended. 

All controls which go beyond simple regu¬ 
lation designed to protect the public wel¬ 
fare from economic abuses, are steps to a 
socialist collectivism, and those who advo¬ 
cate them outside warfare are quite aware 
of this and are intrinsically collectivists, 
though they piously deny it and conceal 
their true aims with learned talk of tech¬ 
nology, change, and necessity. The controls 
people swarm Washington and the regional 
offices like excited bees, and they multiply 
by the thousands when the season la on, 
and there Isn’t a rookie stenographer among 
them but will give you the technology- 
change-necessity lingo If the subject Is 
brought up. 

Not all those resigned to controls, as many 
Congressmen and businessmen are, are col¬ 
lectivists. hut they are confused by distor¬ 
tions of the price structure, and stampeded 
by the job-holding collectivist horde which 
oners them controls as an opiate guaranteed 
to kill their pain. 

The most casual comparative study, how¬ 
ever, of controls as practiced and advocated 
in the United States reveals them as an early 
stage of what has now been reached by 
British socialism, bringing on a pattern of 
economic activity so sluggish and so creaking 
with bureaucratic burdens as virtually to 
paralyze the British people historically. 

Any difference Is quantitative, not qualita¬ 
tive. Present American controls are a first 
step, openly advocated controls are halfway, 
and barely concealed purposes of the Wash¬ 
ington controllers are all the way to the 
British system. And the British system baa 
nowhere to go but back to a reasonably free 
economy, or forward to more controls until 
it resembles for all practical purposes the 
economic determinism practiced In the so- 
called Marxist societies. 

To get back to the nonsense (and the 
news), the Washington people, with Mr. Tru¬ 
man as inevitable spokesman, but many bees 
for busier than the President can be, have a 
etory. You’ve been bombarded with it for 


several years, and it never changes. Ptlcee 
are high. Give them controls and theyH 
stop the inflation. 

8o they got some controls. Then %bey got 
an anxiety neurosis m to how we‘d take them. 
So they resorted to expediency In applying 
them. When they did apply them, as in the 
case of meat, nothing special happened. 
Some meat went up and some down, the 
average went up a trifle. Then they said 
meat would have gone tip far more without 
controls, so give us more contri^ and well 
brlz^ It down. But the housewife, who Is no 
idiot, saw that this was sweet talk, and the 
CongreM. which doesn't go in for trying to 
fool the housewife, wouldn't give them more 
controls. This was a horrible set-back, and 
Mr. Truman and Mr. DlSalle were both In¬ 
dignant, and everybody scattered around to 
make speeches, saying: “Youll be sorry, 
you'll be sorry.” 

/.notbor part of the story la that the con¬ 
trols people know infallibly what's going to 
happen In the American economic future 
If the people and the Congress don't grant 
them whatever control fKrweni they ask right 
now—‘today. It's runaway inflation. And 
they say. if you don't do It, why, Pilate-llko, 
we vfash our hands. 

This is nonsense because inlalllble predic¬ 
tion la always nonsense. An Intelligent 
economy, a going society, cannot be predi¬ 
cated on infallible prediction, especially the 
infallible prediction of some deputy adminis¬ 
trator of something addressing a luncheon 
club. 

AH this Is just collectivist beehive work, 
and it's using your economy for a political 
football, too. Mr Truman and his party 
are not alone responaible. Many harvesters 
see hay In controls. The President has been 
mulling over bow to get more controls than 
the modified law already gave him, calling 
the boys In for sessions. So he came up 
Tnursday with a special message seeking re¬ 
peal of three sections of the control law he 
doesn’t like. 

In what the dispatch called a surprise 
move, Republican Serators Percubon, Nixon, 
nnd Welkxx introduced a bill to grant the 
President's request. They explained they 
believed the Prealdent was playing politics 
with controls, so they would give hhn what 
he wants, and thus the admlnlstiatiun will 
have to take the blame If controla fall. 

It is submitted here that this dubiously 
plays politics to counter dubious political 
playing, and It Is further submitted that 
your economy, which means what you eat, 
wear, own, and earn deserves more responsi¬ 
ble treatment than a frantic endeavor to pre¬ 
fix blame for aome economic disaster which 
hSL not yet occurred. 


The Flood hi Kantat 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 10, 1951 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL Mr. President, in 
July of this year my State of Kansas and 
the States of Missouri and Oklahoma 
suffered what is the most devastating 
flood in their history. The loss In money 
will mount to the billion mark. 

The loss to those who have lost their 
homes and possessions, accumulated 
often over the period of a lifetime, can¬ 
not be calculated. 

On August 31 X voted, with four of my 
colleagues, against the tremendous £u- 


ropean-ald bill. My reasons for so doing 
could not have been better summarized 
than in the resolution adopted by Uie 
Fredonia chapter of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and Z ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that this resolution be Inserted In 
the Apjpendix of the Recoms. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxcobo, as follows: 

Cawl Gill Post, No. S018, 

VXTEaARs OF FcMoaoN Wads, 

Fredonia, Kane, 

Be it resolved by Carl L. mil Post, No. m». 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of Fredonia, Kana., 
That Kansas and her neighboring States 
have just suffered the most devastating 
floods that have been recorded in any section 
of this Nation at any time; and 

That this flood damage is still beyond 
comprehension In the destruction of high¬ 
ways. bridges, business buildings, railways, 
utilities and personal effects of the flood 
victims but that this damage can he easily 
assessed st this time as equal to or greater 
than the war damage to the European areas 
during World War H; and 

That thla Government has been dealing 
out billions of dollars In grants to war 
stricken areas of Europe and has under pro¬ 
posal now, additional billions for this same 
purpoee; now 

Carl L. Gill Post of the Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars, United States oi America, calls 
upon the congressional delegation of the 
State of Kansas to demand from their col¬ 
leagues In the House and Senate, that no 
more aid to Europe be voted except that an 
amount equal to such proposed aid shall be 
automatically appropriated In money and 
goods to the flood stricken areas of the 
Middle West. 

Carl L. Gill Post, No. 3018, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. Fredonia, Kana., Is not con¬ 
demning aid to sufferers in Europe but be¬ 
lieving that charity begins at home and that 
these flood sufferers of this area of the Mid¬ 
dle West have supported the aid to Europe 
in years past with their tax dollars, have 
now the right to expect first call from a 
spendtbrlft admlniatration In this, their 
hour of need, and Carl L. Gill Poet, No. 3018. 
Veterans ol Foreign Wars. United States of 
America, Fredonia, Kans., tenders this reso¬ 
lution to each member of the oongreseional 
delegation from Kansas with the request for 
their serious consideration of the action 
requested. 

Carl L. Gill Post, No 9018, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


Lineoln’t Handling of Peace Confercace 
Offers Lesson for Koreaa Neg:;tia- 
tioiis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 9,1951 
Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, mention 
has recently been made of the fact that 
while the Korean truce talks had lasted 
60 days when they were suspended by 
the Communists, it took only 5 days to 
secure a cease-fire ending World War 
I and only 2 and 4 days, respectively, to 
gain a cease-fire in the European and 
Pacific phases of World War II. 
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Much more to the point, it seems to 
me. is the fact that it required only 4 
hours to determine that peace negotia- 
tions designed to end the American Civil 
War were premature and nonproductive. 

These historic negotiations, in which 
President Lincoln personally partici¬ 
pated, were held aboard a Union trans¬ 
port at Hampton Roads, Va., February 
3. 1865. Any comparison of these ne¬ 
gotiations with those at Kaesong must, 
of course, take into account one im¬ 
portant difference. Both sides in the 
Hampton Roads Conference were repre¬ 
sented by reasonable men, by men of 
honor, sincerity, and Integrity. Even so, 
I believe the present administration 
could have profited—and might still 
profit—by the example set by President 
Lincoln in those proceedings 86 years 
ago. 

The meeting at Hampton Roads was 
attended by President Lincoln and Sec¬ 
retary of State Seward, for the Union, 
and by Vice President Alexander 
Stephens and two other representatives 
of the Confederacy. It was the result of 
a volunteer peace move initiated by the 
venerable Francis P. Blair, of Maryland. 
Blair, in January 1865, secured Lincoln’s 
permission to visit President Jefferson 
Davis. Blair had the dream that the 
North and South might agree to suspend 
their war to launch a joint expeditionary 
force to drive the French Emperor Louis 
Napoleon's stooge, Maximilian, off the 
Mexican throne. This project did not 
have Lincoln’s endorsement, but he had 
no objection to Blair’s meeting the Con¬ 
federate President. 

Blair brought back a letter from Davis 
stating that he—Davis—was willing to 
send commissioners to discuss restora¬ 
tion of peace “between the two coun¬ 
tries.’’ Lincoln then gave Blair a letter 
saying he was willing to receive southern 
representatives to confer informally 
“with a view of securing peace to the 
people of our one common country,” 
The issue of the supremacy of the Union 
reflected in the wording of those two let¬ 
ters became the point on which the nego¬ 
tiations collapsed. Nevertheless. Lincoln 
and Seward did meet with the southern 
representatives in a historic 4-hour con¬ 
ference, details of which Lincoln later 
reported, with full documentation, to the 
Congress—in itself a precedent which 
the present administration would do well 
to note. 

Here are a few of the features of this 
conference which, I believe, offer a time¬ 
ly lesson for present or future American 
negotiations in Korea: 

First. The Hampton Roads confer¬ 
ence was held at a location designated 
by President Lincoln, within Union ter¬ 
ritory. 

Second. Lincoln, In advance of the 
conference, wired General Grant, top 
Union commander: 

Let nothing which Is transpiring change, 
hinder, or delay your military movements 
or plans. 

There was no let-up on the enemy. 

Third. Lincoln dramatically proved 
his desire for peace by his personal par¬ 
ticipation in the conference—but there 
was no display of overcagerne''s which 
would weaken his position or suggest a 


willingness to compromise or appease 
for the sake of peace. At the outset, 
Lincoln made it clear that “restoration 
of the national authority throughout all 
of the States” and abolition of slavery 
were absolute requirements for peace 
and were matters not subject to discus¬ 
sion, debate, negotiation, or compromise. 

Fourth. Finally. Lincoln flatly re¬ 
jected any proposal for a truce of cease¬ 
fire prior to acceptance of these basic 
terms. He spurned the idea of the Mex. 
lean undertaking as the basis for a pos¬ 
sible future agreement to reunion. 
Agreement to reunion, he insisted, must 
come before peace or anything else. 

The conference itself was conducted 
by both sides in an amicable, reasonable, 
and courteous atmosphere. Lincoln’s 
firmness permitted no misunderstand¬ 
ing. He stopped every shrewd effort to 
get a foot in the door so far as com¬ 
promise was concerned. He made it 
clear that so far as basic principles were 
concerned there was, in MacArthur's 
recent phrase, “no substitute for vic¬ 
tory,” It took only 4 hours to agree 
that there was not and could not be 
agreement. The victory came less than 
3 months later—^by force of arms. 

How desperately the United States 
needs the same Lincoln clanty, firmness 
and hard-headed good sense in dealing 
with today’s ruthless and unscrupulous 
enemies. 


Cocke Defends Legion’s Activities 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 11, 1951 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Cocke Defends Legion’s Activi¬ 
ties,” written by Erie Cocke, Jr., na¬ 
tional commander of the American 
Legion, substituting for Drew Pearson in 
writing the column entitled “The Wash¬ 
ington Merry-Go-Round,” published in 
the Washington Post this morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

The Washington Merry-Qo-Round 

COCKE DEFENDS LEGION’S ACTTVITIEB 

(While Drew Pearsoa Is on a brief vacation, 
the Washington Merry-Go-Round Is being 
written by distinguished guest columnists. 
Today’s Is Erie Uocke, Jr., national com¬ 
mander of the American Legion.) 

It’s very seldom the American Legion gets 
the chance to tell Its side of the story—the 
side some folks don’t bother to determine. 

PRESSURE GROUP, WARMONGERS. TREASURY 

raiders, hoodlums 

We’ve been called all those names In our 
33 years. But. as A1 Smith used to say, 
“Let’s look at the record.” 

Pressure group? To this one we plead 
guilty—all 4,000,000 legionnaires and auxU- 
larians. We pressured Into being the spend¬ 
ing of $87,165,750 18, raised by our own ef¬ 
forts. to help the Nation’s needy children. 

We organized more than 16.600 Junior 
baseball teams—teams that gave supervised 


recreation with citizenship training for more 
than a million teen-age boys every summer. 

We sponsored nearly 4,000 Boy Scout 
troops. 

We created a Boys’ State program through 
18.000 selected high-school students who 
learn by doing the way our Government op¬ 
erates. 

We conduct an annual national oratorical 
contest in which 350,000 high-school stu¬ 
dents write essays on the Constitution and 
Bill of Rights. 

PRESSURE FOR DEFENSE 

Sure, we’re a pressure group. Pressvire 
against Juvenile delinquency. 

The vacationing Drew Pearson will know 
what it means to be called a pressure group- 
1st. Throughout the years his pressure has 
caused fear and consternation In Fascist and 
Communist circles, and today his friendship 
balloons are piercing the Iron curtain In 
Czechoslovakia. Into the very heart of com¬ 
munism. 

Warmongers? 

No, but like our groat Secretary of Defense, 
George C. Marshall, we admit pressurizing for 
preparedness. We authored the universal 
military training bill and hope to see a 
thoroughly Integrated program become law 
before another year has passed. Of course, 
the Kremlin has Its own slant on “warmon¬ 
gering’’ and we are proud to he No. 1 on their 
warmonger list. 

The American Legion has been a great and 
constant force, at home and abroad, for 
Godliness, for Christian philosophies, for 
moral backbone and for civic virtue. Per¬ 
haps some people call that warmongering. 

It was the American Legion that brought 
to attention Communist infiltration Into our 
labor unions and farmer guilds. We exposed 
the Communist Infiltration In our legal pro¬ 
fession and In our courts. It was the Legion 
that exposed the way Communist teachers 
Infiltrated our schools, and we formed neigh¬ 
borhood groups of vigilant parents to defeat 
the Communist Klddle-Klubs. 

FIGHT COMMUNISM 

It was a commander of one of the 17,330 
Legion posts who started the longshoremen’s 
refusal to load or unload Communists* ships 
of supplies bound for Communist troops. 

Yes, we have fought cmxununlsm with 
every means at our command and we intend 
to continue fighting It until it no longer 
menaces the free world we live In. 

For tnat we have been called warmongers. 

Treasury raiders? No, but we do demand 
that wounded and disabled service men and 
womeii get fair treatment. We were the au¬ 
thors of the GI bill of rights, which has pro¬ 
vided higher education and vocational train¬ 
ing for 7,500,000 veterans of World War II. the 
greatest stimulus to education In history. 

Fair compensation for war wounds has al¬ 
ways been our demand Hospitalization and 
domiciliary care, yes. But In all fairness, Is 
that Treasury raiding? 

Hoodlums? There never has been a city 
that housed our national convention that 
has not asked us back again. Miami, uur 
host city this year, has Invited us to make 
Miami the perennial convention city and ac¬ 
cording to their editorial writers and those 
of other cities, American Legionnaires ace 
the best behaved of any national convention. 

And why not? After all, the American 
Legion Is America. Certainly no one else has 
a finer cross-section of citizens as members. 
We are proud of our membership comprising 
the President, 25 State Governors, 65 United 
States Senators, and 237 Representatives. 
Along with them we have members In about 
every category known to our country. 

THE case bests 

Thrice we have been called upon to defend 
our country In war. Thrice we have glv»ni 
America victory. Ihrlce muie shall we do 
the same if necessary 
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We are proud tUat tn tDe paat 2 yean we 
have collected and dlstrtlnited more than 10,- 
000,000 toys—dlatrlbuted them to the under¬ 
privileged children of Europe and the Paelflc. 

We are proud that it waa Legionnaire Pear¬ 
son who aided the American Legion In get. 
ting this program under way. We are proud 
that it was he and our past national com¬ 
mander, George Craig, who originated this 
program. 

That's the American Legion many do not 
know. That’s the American Legion that has 
been called all those epithets over the years. 

Pressure group? Treasury raiders? War¬ 
mongers? Hoodlums? 

We rest our case. 


Horte Scute avd Hractty ai GwemMit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

H(»i. ROBERT A TAFT 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, SeptemJjer 11, 1951 

Mr. TAPT. Mr. President. I aak 
unanimous consent that there be print¬ 
ed in the Appendix of the Ricorp an 
address on the subject Horse Sense and 
Honesty in Qovemznent. delivered by 
me in Rockland. Maine, on August 22. 
1B51. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscobb, 
as follows: 

It la always a pleasure for me to come to 
Maine. 1 do And the summer here some¬ 
what more pleasant than the winter, how¬ 
ever, because the last time 1 visited your 
State we had to come down In the snow on 
the Kennebec River when the State airplane 
decided it could no longer continue to fly. 

1 was glad to accept an invitation to make 
a Republican speech in Maine at this time, 
because what we need more than anything 
else In Government in Washington Is a re¬ 
turn to those virtues ol thrift and honesty 
and truth and horse sense which have char¬ 
acterized the residents of Maine since the 
earliest days of the Republic. There never 
was a time when those virtues were more 
neglected or more needed in Government. 

It is always a pleasure to be associated with 
my old friend and classmate, Ow«h Bkbw- 
srca, who has battled for sound principles 
in Washington now tor a great many years. 
I have enjoyed my association with yom 
jimior Senator. Msscabxt Chasb Siutk. 
She has well represented the people of Maine 
in her consistent votes lor economy in Gov¬ 
ernment, and against those pressure blocs— 
whether in the field of labor or business or 
agriculture—^wbo sometimes seek more lor 
their own special Interest than they are en¬ 
titled to in an economy based on equality 
and justice. 1 particularly appreciated her 
votes against the attempt to repeal the Tait- 
Bartley law. 

Congress to in session today, and Owen 
Baswana and I have to explain our absence 
firmn Washington by pointing out that we 
had every reaaon to expect that the Congress 
should and would be adjourned by this date 
in August. And we would have adjourned 
except for the breakdown of the Democratic 
Party as a party, and the complete absence 
of a legislative plan. There to a good deal of 
loose talk about differences among the Re¬ 
publicans. I can only say that I feel con¬ 
fident that the Republicans in 1203 will pre¬ 
sent a imited front. They can be easily 
reconciled becatiee they agree on certoln fun¬ 
damental principles of government—on 
honest administration, on progress through 


more Individual and local llberty> and not by 
more and more power in a control govern¬ 
ment and not by mote and more spending 
taxation. But the real split in Wash¬ 
ington is In the Democratic Party because 
half of them are left-wing socialists who 
dominate the executive admintotratkm, tout 
can't control the Democratic OMagresa. The 
failure of this Congress to do anything 
promptly, or to accomplish anything sub¬ 
stantial at au to due to that determined 
apUt which hae prevented any kind of a 
planned program from being conaldered by 
this Eighty-second Congress. 

Certain measUTM, of course, are forced up¬ 
on us by the threats of Soviet Russia. The 
regular approiuiatlom, the necessity of ex¬ 
tending the Draft Act to provide the neces¬ 
sary armed forces to meet the iNssent emer¬ 
gency. t.he new military program and the 
incidental aid to foreign governments for 
military purposes, the new taxes to meet the 
vast expansion of public spending, the de¬ 
fense controls to prevrat the Inflation pro¬ 
duced by that spending, are all bipartisan 
measures based on the general agreement ol 
aU that we must meet the Russian menace. 
But even this furogrom has been long de¬ 
layed. The administration's proposal for 
foreign aid waa not even presented to Con¬ 
gress until May 24. The huge defenae ap¬ 
propriation hills did not even reach the 
Bouse of Representatives until May 1. In 
the Senate, at least, we did not receive the 
tax bill until nearly July 1. 

The peopie can well compare the record of 
this Eighty-second Democratic Congress with 
the comprehensive arrd idflcient record of the 
Eightieth Republican Congress. Wo ad¬ 
journed in 1947 on August 1, and In 1948 be¬ 
fore the frst of July. In thoee periods, we 
enacted every appropriation and a long series 
of additional programs, carefully planned, 
including the repeal of war controls and the 
return to a free economy, the unification of 
the armed services, and a 70-group Air Force, 
later cut down by President Truman, the 
Taft-Hsrtley law, the Aiken agricultural pol¬ 
icy and price-support law, the Marshall plan 
to combat commtmlsm abroad, the only tax 
reduction bUl we have seen in many a New 
Deal year, a coxxstructive reclamation pro¬ 
gram, the first revelations of communism in 
the Govemment. and many other substan¬ 
tive laws. These laws, even those passed over 
the President's political vetoes, have been 
the basis of all government policy sttice, be¬ 
cause they were based on horse sense and 
sotmd principle. The Eightieth Coi^ress 
also initiated the studies which resulted In 
blpartlMn soclal-eecurlty amendments, and 
also the Atlantic Pact. 

In that Congress we Republicans had only 
two more than a majoarity. but we retained 
our majority on every important vote. To¬ 
day, of course, we are the opposition party 
without control of the Congress or Its com¬ 
mittees, but only a Republican victory In 1952 
cun restore harmony betwe e n the executive 
and C ong re as . and a constructive program of 
legislation. 

In Its foreign, aa in its domestic program, 
the administration to wavering and uncer¬ 
tain. The most Impcatant of all the pro¬ 
posals before us today to that of the size 
and strength of the Armed Forces. On a 
definite plan Sat such Armed Forces depend 
the need for drafting all boya in this coun¬ 
try lor 2 years’ service In the Armed Forces, 
the size of appropriations, the extent of the 
additional taxes to be levied, the character 
of the price and wage control and Govern¬ 
ment reguiattoD essential to prevent the 
Inflation which naturally results from such 
a tremendous OovemmentHqiending pro¬ 
gram. But t hto adminlatntion'a Menm 
program to charaeteriaed by the same waver¬ 
ing vuDcertainty and lack of planning which 
has eharactwlzed Ms foreign program. Alter 
the last war they assumed that no military 
threat remained h tha wtwM and they uttarly 
failed to realize the character of the com- 


muntosn of SoviA Russia, or its aggressive 
intentions. X cartainiy amumed. relying on 
the advice of the mUitary. that the expendi¬ 
ture of |13.OOOJiQO,O0C or 814.000.000.000 a 
year on the Armed Foreea, 10 times what we 
were spending before the war, would toe amply 
sufliclent to provide adequate armed forces 
and defense for the United States. Mo one 
yet toai been able to teu us just what did 
happen to the 850.000.000JIOO appropriated 
In the 3 years alter the war. We know that 
President Truman refused to use about 
8750,000,000 appropriated for a 70-gTOup Air 
Force. It was as late as March 1980, only 
18 months ago, that General Bradley testi¬ 
fied that in hto opinion 813XIOO.000.000 was 
ai^proxlmately enoiigh to provide a com¬ 
pletely adequate defenae for the United 
States. He stated that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff might like a little more, but that they 
never went along with the big figure of 
820.000.000,000 and that if he should recom¬ 
mend 830.000,000.000 a year, he probably 
ought to be removed as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. You wUl remember 
that at ttoe time General Btoenhower criti¬ 
cized the budget. 

Today the Joint Chiefs of Staff are not 
sattofied with a total expenditure approach¬ 
ing 830,000,000,000 a year. Of course, the Ko¬ 
rean attack occurred in between, but we are 
told correctly that the end ol the Korean 
war ariU make no difference in our military 
program. We are arming to meet the power 
of Soviet Russia, just as well known before 
Korea as since Korea. The adminlBtxationi 
waa still fooling itself and the Nation, as it 
did at Tehran, and Yalta and Potsdam, be¬ 
cause of its sympathy for communism, and 
its failure to understand Its true nature. 

At the time of Korea, we had about a mil¬ 
lion and a half men in the Armed Forces. 
In July we were asked to raise the number 
to 2,100,000 men. By the time we reached 
Washington In December, the Joint Chiefs 
were a&klng for 2,270,000. Thirty days later, 
in January, they were up to 3,325,000. The 
April 30 budget asks for 3,389,000 and new 
they want 8.500.000. All of our plans have 
been made on the basis of about 3,500,000 
men. but now within the post 2 weeks the 
PresideDt suddenly suggests that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are preparing a much larger 
program with more men and more money. 
The question at least suggests Itself whether 
we are not under military Influence now 
overdoing the job as much as under military 
Influence we underdid the job in 1950. 

In my opinion there to a definite eco¬ 
nomic limit to what the United States and 
the people of the United States can do in 
time of peace without wrecking the whole 
economy of the country. It to not possible 
to Impose the same sacrifices or the some 
controls on people In peacetime as in war¬ 
time. It to not wise to impose the same lim¬ 
itations on civilian economy for a 10- or a 
20-year period as it to possible and wise to 
impose tor a war period whose end to within 
aij^t in 2 or 3 years. At the present time we 
are raising about 860,000jx)0,000 In taxes at 
the highest tax rates this country has ever 
seen, except at the very peak of the last 
war, and they will soon be higher than that. 
We are prtqKNilng to spend 870.000j)00, 000 this 
year, requiring 810.000,000,000 more in trxes, 
and about 800,000.000,000 next year, which 
would require on additional 820.000,000,000 in 
taxes. The President's last suggestions seem, 
to indicate a total expenditure of at least 
8100,000,000,000 a year, and In my opinion ft 
la utterly impossible to raise the taxes neces¬ 
sary to meet tbis tremendous spending with¬ 
out doing more barm to the people than good. 
If the enlarged program to adopted, I am 
afraid the Government will be borrowing 
$25,000,000,000 a year for 2 years, which would 
destroy all confidence in the value of Govern¬ 
ment bonds and make inflation almost 
certain, with all of the social conscquencea 
and the labor disturbances and the intenei> 
ence with production which such Inflation 
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mu:t bring. Perhaps It Is necessary, but 1 
don't believe it is, and certainly that neces¬ 
sity must be clearly proved. Furthermore, It 
is not possible to put more than 3,500,000 
men in the Army without requiring our 
young men to serve probably 3 years In the 
Army instead of 2, a serious interference 
with the life of every boy and a sacrifice 
which certainly must not be Imposed unless 
it is absolutely essential. 

Wbut seems clear Is that there has been 
no intelligent program worked out and that 
the plans change from day to day. While 
each department of the Government and of 
the Armed Forces may be making Intelli¬ 
gent plans In its own field, there Is no over- 
al. brain operating with the horse sense to 
assure that the whole program Is efficient 
for Its purpose, and not as destructive as 
war to the liberty of the people. We cer¬ 
tainly do not have the kind of Intelligent 
leadership which the people of the United 
States deserve. 

Apart from the lack of Intelligence, I have 
repeatedly pointed out that there is no truth 
or sincerity in the programs which are pre¬ 
sented, assuming that there Is any thinking 
behind them at all. Each program Is pre¬ 
sented as a solution of the entire problem, 
although it Is certain that the adminis¬ 
tration knows it Is coming In next year with 
something much larger. They frankly have 
no confidence In the intelligence of the peo¬ 
ple. They feel that in order to put over 
their programs they have to fool the people 
by making them think that it Is much 
smaller and requires much less sacrifice 
than it actually does. Just consider the 
history of gifts and loans to foreign nations. 
Before the war was over, we had presented 
to us the two Bretton Woods plans—the 
International Bank and the International 
Fund According to Mr Morgentha\i and 
the officials of the Treasury, these two pro¬ 
grams were going to stabilize the world and 
represented the total contribution that 
America would have to make It was claimed 
by some at the time that this plan was in¬ 
sufficient and ineffective and that a loan 
would have to be made to the British, but 
this was vigorously denied by the Treasury 
officials. No sooner was Bretton Woods 
adopted, however, than we were asked for 
$4,000,000,000 lor u direct loan to the Brit¬ 
ish This was to solve the entire economic 
problem of the world. It was to be paid back 
by the British In due time at a low rate of 
interest The British loan lasted about 1 
year instead of 3 years, and thereupon we 
faced the $17,000,000,000 of the Marshall plan. 
That plan was to be the final w’eapon against 
communism and to prevent the further 
spread of communism throughout the world, 
and to be definitely completed in 4 years. 
But as soon as the Marshall plan showed 
signs of completion, we had point 4 to en¬ 
courage economic aid to all the countries in 
tho world 

We had been considering the Atlantic Pact 
as a Joint agreement to stand against aggres¬ 
sion in Europe as we had already signed the 
Inter-American Pact to stand against ag¬ 
gression in South and Central America, but 
in 1949 we had added to a simple defense 
treaty the demand that we provide arms for 
the other members of the pact. Senator 
Vandenberg succeeded In limiting this pro¬ 
posal to approximately half-a-bllllon dollars 
a year, and it was adopted largely on the 
basis that that was the contemplated ex¬ 
pense. Now we are asked to provide more 
than $6,000,000,000 a year for arms to Euro¬ 
pean countries. Not only that, it is now 
said that it Is essential that we provide 
American soldiers as well to be stationed in 
Europe, although this intention was abso¬ 
lutely denied by the administration when the 
Atlantic Pact was being considered. Either 
the administration had no plan, or it was 
deliberately deceiving the American people 
as to Its real intentions, for fear they might 
be rejected. 


If there Is any uniform philosophy under¬ 
lying the administration's foreign and 
domestic policy, it Is more and more spend¬ 
ing by the Federal Government and more 
and more power for the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Just when the people indicated In 
1960 they were opposed to this philosophy 
In domestic policy, the administration was 
able to find in foreign policy the Justification 
for engaging in an even vaster spending 
program. And there is no end to it. Two 
weeks ago the President hinted that 3,500,- 
000 men in the Army was only an interim 
goal and we hear of additional appropria¬ 
tions which may add ten to twenty billion 
dollars a year to Armed Force spending. 
Secretary Acheson sends word to the Foreign 
Relations Committee that $26,000,000,000 In 
8 years lb a substantial underestimate of for¬ 
eign aid. But these additions as usual are 
being held in reserve until Congress approves 
the present program 

A large expenditure is undoubtedly neces¬ 
sary. but that necessity must be proved. It 
must not be spending for the sake of spend¬ 
ing and power. No matter what the admin¬ 
istration may say about a reduction of this 
spending within 2 years, the record shows 
that there will never be a reduction In 
spending until the present administration Is 
removed from office. This vast expansion of 
the power of government can only be 
brought to an end by the election of those 
who really believe in thrift and In telling the 
people the truth and letting the people 
decide. 

Last week the President angrily attacked 
slandermongers and scaremongers and hate- 
mongers because he said, “They are trying 
to get us to believe that our Government Is 
riddled with communism and corruption— 
when the fact la we have the finest and most 
loyal body of civil servants In the world.” 
In short, everyone who has said that there 
Is Communist influence In the Government, 
and not only that, but everyone who says 
there has been corruption In Washington, is 
a liar. The fact that the President of the 
United States can so blithely dismiss the 
proved charges, in many cases brought out 
and subslantlRted by Democratic commit¬ 
tees, Is evidence of the low standard he ac¬ 
cepts hlmsell and hopes will be accepted by 
the people He falls to answer any specific 
charge, or to point out any specific falsehood. 
Is it a lie to say that General Vaughan re¬ 
ceived a deepfreeze for using his influence in 
behalf of perfumery importers and their rep¬ 
resentative Maragon, and that Moragon Is 
now In Jail and that Vaughan Is still In the 
White House? Is it a lie to say that one of 
the President's secretaries received free ho¬ 
tel accommodations for influence used with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or 
that a White House stenographer received a 
$9,500 mink coat In connection with an¬ 
other RFC loan? These facts have all been 
publicly printed, and no one has even re¬ 
plied to these statements. Is it a lie to say 
that the Department of Justice neglected to 
make any real Investigation of tho vote 
frauds and stealing of ballots in Kansas City 
until the statute of limitations expired? 
Is there any doubt about the sordid story of 
Influence peddling detailed In the minority 
report Just published on the RPC investiga¬ 
tion leading to the doors of the White House? 

The President condoned this kind of Im¬ 
morality by calling Senator Pulbbioht's criti¬ 
cism, In his interim report, asinine. If any¬ 
one doubts the low state of public morals I 
urge him to read this report, as well as the 
Look article entitled “The Scandalous Years.” 
1 suggest the President point out the lies in¬ 
stead of shouting “liar." The President evi¬ 
dently hopes that some of the charges of 
communism against members of the admin¬ 
istration have been successfully repudiated, 
and so for the first time he ties charges of 
corruption in with charges of communism. 

But what about the charges in the field of 
communism? Is it a lie to say that Alger 
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Hiss was convicted of perjury in denying 
his Communist connection, after the Presi¬ 
dent himeelf said that the investigation was 
Just a red herring? Isn't It a fact that 
Marzanl was convicted of perjury because he 
was a Communist? Didn’t Wadlelgh, In the 
State Department, admit that he passed out 
documents to the Soviet conspiracy? Isn't 
it a fact that only recently Remington has 
been convicted of lying about his Communist 
experience? Isn't it a fact that the Institute 
of Pacific Relations tied right in with the 
State Department and was dominated by 
Communists? Isn’t It a fact that hundreds 
of top-secret documents were found In the 
office of Amerasla, the Institute’s magazine, 
stolen or obtained from traitors In different 
departments of the Government? 

The President’s outburst must be based 
on the assumption that the people have for¬ 
gotten all the facts and have lost all the 
standards of honesty and Americanism which 
are basic to the success of any democratic 
people. His attitude Is shown by the fact 
that no one of those men whose conduct is 
condemned by honest men, whether Im¬ 
moral or illegal, has been dismissed from 
his Government post. It Is a contrast indeed 
to the honesty of Calvin Coolldge. When 
the Teapot Dome scandals broke, he called 
In outside prosecutors. The crooks were 
promptly removed from the Government and 
convicted where they had violated the law. 
Standards of honesty were returned to Wash¬ 
ington. These standards can never be re¬ 
turned to Washington under this adminis¬ 
tration, or until the administration itself Is 
removed from office 

This Nation can be destroyed by dishon¬ 
esty and Immorality, by unlimited and un¬ 
critical spending, by lack of intelligence. 
Those are the qualities which seem to domi¬ 
nate the present scene In Washington. Bo 
Republicans offer to America a return to the 
New England vlrdtues—the virtues of a rugged 
country, the virtues of a people who had to 
conquer the wilderness to establish the right 
of their children to freedom—the virtues of 
horse sense In dealing with the fundamental 
problems of foreign and domestic policy, the 
Virtues of thrift and honesty and truth. 


New Floods in Kansat-Missouri Valley 
Emphasize Extent of Relief Job and 
Necessity of Immediate Action To Make 
This Area Floodproof 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, August 20,1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix to the Record, I wish to include 
an article by W. H. Lawrence, of Kansas 
City, Mo., published in the New York 
Times of Sunday, September 9, 1951, as 
follows: 

New Floods Emphasize Extent or Relief 

Job—Kansas River Valley Wants Federal 

Funds and an Insueance System 
(By W. H. Lawrence) 

Kansas City, Mo.. September 8.—The agri¬ 
culturally rich and industrially important 
Kansas River Valley missed another major 
flood by inches this week, at a time when 
the area barely had started climbing up the 
ladder of economic recovery after mid-July's 
inundation—the most costly natural disas¬ 
ter In American history. 
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President 7?ruman himself wtm on the 
scene for a personal look-see on Thursday as 
the battered, partially repaired dikes con¬ 
tained the boiling dirty-brown waters. 

The new flood threat, which had been seri¬ 
ous enough to cause precautionary evacua¬ 
tion of three major Industrial sections in 
both Kansas Cltys, underlined both the high 
cost of the first flood and the necessity for 
prompt governmental action at local. State, 
and national levels to repair the damage and 
take what steps are possible to avert similar 
disasters In the future. 

LOST XMT THE rLOOO 

Rated as five times more damaging than 
the great Ohio-Mlsslssippl River flood of 1037, 
the rampage of the Kansas River in July 
displaced 350,000 persons and destroyed 
property worth $2,500,000,000. while ravaging 
an estimated 5.500.000 acres of the most fer¬ 
tile farm land in America. 

Eight weeks after that July black Friday 
the ISth not even the surface damage 
has been removed and, while the railroads 
and some of the bigger industries are get¬ 
ting back Into production, thousands of 
small businesses have made no start at all 
toward reopening. Hundreds of persons 
working with the most elementary tools are 
trying to clean out the mud and slime from 
homes that were damaged but still are rated 
structurally safe; but no start has been 
made at all toward replacing the thousands 
of structures which have been condemned. 

In brief, it has been estimated that per¬ 
haps 10 percent of the rehahilltation Job has 
been done, thus far. 

Not even the dikes have been repaired suf¬ 
ficiently to afford as much protection as they 
did in June, and they won’t be in such con¬ 
dition for another fl or 7 months—at a cost 
of approximately $11,000,000. To make the 
valley more or less lloodproof would cost an 
estimated $300,000,000 and take 3 to 5 years 
to complete under the best of conditions. 

FEOEHAL ASSISTANCE TTECED 

This has been a disaster of such magnitude 
that there is general agreement among Re¬ 
publicans as well as Democrats, out here 
at least, that It is absolutely essential for 
the Federal Government to intervene both 
with money and a coordinated recovery plan. 
Bo far, the Federal'Government has com¬ 
mitted Itself to spending $25,000,000 and pri¬ 
vate agencies have spent approximately $7,- 
500,000 in emergency relief work. 

One probable result of this week’s flood 
threat will be to bring new pressure upon 
the Congress for action upon Mr. Truman’s 
proposed $400,000,000 rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr. Truman’s plan addresses Itself to sev¬ 
eral difficult aspects of long-term recovery 
affecting both agriculture and Industry, 

Of the 5,500,000 acres of damaged farm 
land It has been estimated that farmers can. 
with their own efforts, get approximately 
2 ,000,000 acies back Into shape for seeding 
this fall. Extensive State and Federal as¬ 
sistance to restore regular drainage facili¬ 
ties and other anti-erosion measures will be 
necessary to bring back into production an¬ 
other 2,600,000 acres, and the time is run¬ 
ning short for getting ahead with this Job 
if there Is to be a wheat crop next year. 

There are major credit problems now 
slowing the rebuilding both of Industry and 
of homes, and two of the most controversial 
features of Mr. Truman’s new program are 
aimed at relaxing if not removing these 
barriers. 

The individual home owner and the small- 
businesB man have to a large extent found 
themeelvee with their assets gone and their 
debts remaining now that the flood Is over. 
It is dUBxnilt to borrow money to build a new 
home or store if there are stlU long-term 
mortgages to pay off on property that was 
destroyed in July. There is not now avail¬ 
able any general system of flood insurance. 


and only a very few of those suffering dam¬ 
age had insurance upon movable equipment. 

TRUMAN’S FROORAM 

Mr. Truman taas proposed, therefesre. both 
a partial indemnification program to take 
care of.part of the recent loss, and estab¬ 
lishment of a broad system of flood-disaster 
insurance similar to the war-damage insur¬ 
ance system offered during World War II. It 
is these two features which are likely to 
cause the moat controversy in Congress. 

The need for a flood-insurance program 
was argued by Mr. Truman in his August 20 
message, pointing out that lack of such a 
system is a "major gap in the means by 
which a man can make his home, his farm, 
or his business secure against events beyond 
his control.” 

"It Is a basic requisite to the reopening of 
plants in the flood region, where dikes can¬ 
not be rebuilt for some months, and com¬ 
panies aie unwilling, in some cases, to under¬ 
take the risk of being inundated in the 
meantime," Mr. Truman said. "Once such a 
system of flood insurance is in effect there 
should be no need In the futiue for a pro¬ 
gram of partial indemnities such as is now 
proposed for Midwest flood victims. As a 
permanent national policy, insurance Is far 
superior to direct payments.” 

The Insurance plan calls for purchase of 
policies from private Insurance companies 
with reinsurance provided by the Federal 
Government. It would be similar to tbe 
war-risk Insurance in effect from 1942 
through 1945, on which, by the way, the Fed¬ 
eral Government made a considerable profit. 

Both Kansas and Missouri are expected to 
summon special legislative sessions as soon 
as Congress enacts the new bill and the re¬ 
quirements of State action become more 
clear. Until now the States have had little 
money to spend on flood relief and repairs. 


Report to the People of PenfisylYanU by 
Hon. Edward Martin, of Penniylyanin 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF fxnnstlvamia 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 11, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
of a broadcast by me to the people of 
Pennsylvania in the series entitled “Hap¬ 
penings in Washington,” this broadcast 
being program No. 49. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

HaFFENXMGS in WAaKIMOTON 
(Program No. 49) 

(Text of broadcaat by United States Senator 
Edward Martin, of Pennsylvania) 

This is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation's Capitol and bringing you 
another discussion of Haplpenlngs in Wash¬ 
ington. 

In this broadcast 1 want to talk about the 
kind of government the American people 
are receiving from Washington—government 
by defiance of Congress; government by 
defiance of the Constitution. 

For many years we have heard repeated 
warnings against the growing oentrallxatlon 
of power In the executive department of the 
Federal Government. 

We have seen the rlee of a soolalistle trend 
which would concentrate an political and 


economic control In a giant bureaucracy at 
Washington, 

We have seen the administration ignore 
the constitutional limitations and usurp 
legislative functions vested by the Consti¬ 
tution in the Congress of tbe United States. 

All of this reflects the growing tendency 
on the part of the White House and the 
executive department to go their own way, 
no matter what Congress does in the exer¬ 
cise of its rightful function as the law¬ 
making branch of our Government. 

If the average citltsen of our country 
should so conduct himself. In blunt defiance 
of the law, he would soon find himself in 
Jail. But this administration seems to re¬ 
gard Itself as above and beyond the law. 
Its flagrant disregard for the will of Con¬ 
gress has led it into countless blunders 
which have seriously hurt our Nation, but 
government by defiance of Congress con¬ 
tinues. nevertheless. 

Let me give you a few examples. 

In my last report to the people of Penn¬ 
sylvania I told 3 rou of the President’s Indus¬ 
trial dispersal order. That is the most re¬ 
cent major example. Before the order was 
issued, administration supporters tried to 
have the Defense Production Act amended 
so that it could force new and expanded 
industries to locate in areas dictated by the 
Government. In the House this proposal 
was defeated by nearly 2 to 1. In the Senate 
it was beaten by better than 2 to 1. 

In other words. Congress made it over¬ 
whelmingly clear that It opposed any program 
which would let the bureaucrats tell a man 
where he must build his factory. It refused 
to give the administration the right to take 
Industry from Pennsylvania and other indus¬ 
trial States and give it to undeveloped areas 
in the South and West. 

But within a few weeks President Truman 
defied the express will of Congress He is¬ 
sued an Executive order putting into effect 
a national dispersal policy which could place 
all defense production under a virtual dic¬ 
tatorship. 

Under this order an industry can be denied 
materials for new construction or expansion 
unless it builds where the bureaucrats say it 
must build. 

But that’s not all. Unless industry sub¬ 
mits to this new form of control it can be 
denied defense contracts, emergency Gov¬ 
ernment loans, accelerated tax tMuefits, and 
allocation of critical defense materials. 

Now let me remind you that the President 
did not ask Congress to enact legislation to 
carry out his dispersal program. He did not 
ask Congress to place a limit upon the dis¬ 
tance that industry might be required to go 
in order to minimize the danger of atomic at¬ 
tack. 

Oh, no—-he simply Ignored Congress and 
resorted to legislation by Executive order. 

That is government by defiance of Con¬ 
gress. 

Now let me give you a few other examples. 

Congress, upon the recommendation of the 
Navy Department, decided that the Nation 
should have a giant aircraft carrier, a super- 
carrier. for whatever might lie ahead. The 
law was passed, the money was voted, and the 
keel was laid. 

Then, after $20,000,000 had been spent, 
President Ttuman stepped In gnfl ordered 
construction stopped. He decided that the 
project should be abandoned. That was in 
defiance of a law which had been voted by 
the House and the Senate and signed by 
President Truman himself. 

Now, here is the unusual part of It. The 
administration has ordered work resumed 
on the same aircraft carrier. But the price 
of materials and wages have gone up, and the 
cost of the vessel will be at least $50,000,000 
greater than if it had been built in the first 
instance. 

If the President had not defied Congress, 
the great carrier would be completed, com¬ 
missioned. and in tbe fleet today. It would 
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be a warning to all aggressors that we can 
deliver tbe atom bomb by planes launched 
from the deck of an aircraft carrier, appro¬ 
priately named United States. 

Here's another example. 

The Eightieth Congress was deeply inter¬ 
ested in the problem of a strong and power¬ 
ful Air Force to protect us against the grow¬ 
ing threat of Communist aggression. 

You may remember that we voted funds 
to provide a 70-group Air Force. President 
Truman, governing by defiance of Congress 
and the law, directed the Secretary of De¬ 
fense to place the money In reserve. He 
refused to let us have a 70-group Air Force. 

Since then, Russia has built a larger and 
more powerful air force than ours, and Mr. 
Truman, who blocked the 70-group Air Force, 
now puts out messages frantically demand¬ 
ing an Air Force much larger than the 70- 
group strength he had overruled.. 

That was defiance of the Congress and the 
law. 

The greatest defeat this Nation has ever 
suffered—anywhere—at any time—has been 
in China, where the friendly government of 
Chlang Kai-shek gave way to the Red Com¬ 
munist forces, armed and equipped by Soviet 
Russia. There we lost 400,000,000 people to 
the iron curtain—a really crushing defeat. 

Congress tried to black this tragic develop¬ 
ment. It sought to aid the Chinese Nation¬ 
alists and to prevent all of China from going 
under Communist domination. There are 
many examples of how the President and the 
State Department defied Congress and helped 
to turn China into a Communist state. Let 
me remind you of Just one of them. 

The Eightieth Congress voted $125,000,000 
to provide arms and munitions for the Chi¬ 
nese Government to fight the Reds. Again 
the President defied the will of Congress. 

He held up the program for 3 months 
and, as a consequence, the first shipment did 
not reach China until 0 months after the 
money was appropriated. 

That was government by defiance of Con¬ 
gress—and the tragic price was paid in the 
lives of American boys who died fighting In 
defense of human freedom in Korea. 

Back In 1946 the Seventy-ninth Congress— 
a Democratic Congress, by the way—voted 
substantial funds for flood control, particu¬ 
larly in the Midwest. On the day that Con¬ 
gress adjourned, the President Issued an 
Executive order curtailing the program by 
about $300,000,000. 

That was government by defiance of Con¬ 
gress Had the work gotten under way, 
much of this year’s terrible flood conditions 
In Kansas and the President's home State of 
Missouri might have been averted. 

Now, let me tell you about lend-lease, un¬ 
der which we gave Red Russia more than 
$11,000,000,000 in military goods during 
World War II. 

We gave them ships, tanks, aircraft, ord¬ 
nance, and supplies of all kinds. We gave 
them $4,000,000,000 worth of farm machin¬ 
ery and industrial Items. 

By act of Congress lend-lease was termi¬ 
nated on December 1, 1946. At that time, 
most Americans realized that all freedom In 
the world wqs threatened by the advance 
of Communist domination over free people 
ill Europe and Asia. 

The termination date of lend-lease found 
many millions of dollars' worth of goods still 
in this country but allocated for delivery 
to the Communists. 

The act of Congress said they should not 
go abroad as lend-lease. The Comptroller 
General of the United States ruled that it 
would be Illegal to give them to Russia. 

But the President and his Secretary of 
State ignored the will of Congress. They 
Ignored the ruling of the Comptroller Gen¬ 
eral. They found a way to benefit Russia 
at the expense of the American taxpayer. 

They acted on tbe theory that the Com¬ 
munists already had title to these goods and 
therefore were entitled to receive them. 


Through this fantastic interpretation mil¬ 
lions and millions of dollars’ worth of Amer¬ 
ican supplies went behind the Iron curtain 
as a gift to help build Communist strength 
for aggression and conquest. 

That brings me to another chapter in the 
development of government in defiance of 
Congress. 

An act passed by Congress and approved 
by President Truman on September 27 of last 
year provided that no economic or financial 
assistance was to be given to any country 
whose trade with Russia or Its satellites was 
found by the National Security Council to 
be contrary to the security of the United 
States. 

But the National Security Council did 
nothing—nothing at all—and Marshall plan 
countries, receiving millions of dollars In 
aid from the United States, continued to sell 
strategic war materials to Communist coun¬ 
tries, including Red China and North Korea. 

Then, on May 10. of this year the third sup¬ 
plemental appropriation bill was amended. 
The amendment—and It was signed into law 
by President Truman—provided that eco¬ 
nomic and financial assistance-should be 
shut off automatically to any country which 
continued to sell war materials to the Com¬ 
munists. It was passed with a clause which 
permitted the administration to make an 
exception where It was In the national in¬ 
terest. 

The language of the act was plain. It 
means that Congress, reflecting the desires 
of the American people, wanted to stop the 
flow of war goods to the Communist coun¬ 
tries which we are now fighting and those 
which we may have to fight in the future. 

Now, what did President Truman's Na¬ 
tional Security Council do? With his ap¬ 
proval It suspended the entire war-goods 
amendment for 90 days. 

Congress said that it might make certain 
exceptions in the national Interest. But 
the Security Council, a direct arm of the 
White House, made everything an excep¬ 
tion. It suspended everything In the 
amendment that Congress had adopted. 

That was government by defiance of Con¬ 
gress and defiance of the law. 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, many other ex¬ 
amples could be given of government by de¬ 
fiance Of Congress and the law. 

They all point to the great need In Wash¬ 
ington for a return to constitutional gov¬ 
ernment. If we are to survive as a free na¬ 
tion we must return to the fundamental 
American principle of government by law 
and not by men. 

When the President Ignores the express 
will of the representatives of the people, the 
chances are that the national interest will 
suffer, Just as It has suffered In each ex¬ 
ample I have given you. 

The United States will never be con¬ 
quered by Invading armies, but if constitu¬ 
tional government is allowed to break down 
we will face a far greater danger—self- 
destruction. 

That Is why government by defiance of 
Congress and defiance of the law must stop. 

This Is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again In 2 weeks. Thank you for your 
attention. 


Brig. Gen. Dnidd J. Crawford 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

or VfitGXNXA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 11,1951 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record the text 
of a letter I wrote on September 7,1951. 
to Hon. Frank C. Pace, Secretary of the 
Army, respecting my request for the 
court-martial of Gen. David J. Craw¬ 
ford. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows; 

The following is the text of a letter sent 
today by Senator Harry P. Byrd, Democrat, 
of Virginia, to Secretary of the Army Frank 
C. Pace, Jr.. In connection with the cose 
of Brig. Gen. David J. Crawford who recently 
was removed from his position as command¬ 
ing general of the Detroit Ordnance Tank 
Automotive Center: 

SEPTEMBER 7. 1961. 

Hon. Frank C. Pace, 

Secretary of the Army, 

Washington. D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I have received 
and noted your letter of August 31 replying 
to my letters of August 8 and 29 in which 
I requested a full report of the Inspector 
General’s Investigation Into the improper 
conduct of Gen David J. Crawford as com¬ 
manding general of the Detroit Ordnance 
Tank Automotive Center. 

In my letter of August 8,1 protested against 
transferring General Crawford to a position 
in Heidelberg of responsibility, dignity, rank, 
and compensation equivalent to the one he 
previously held. I note that this assign¬ 
ment has been canceled and that General 
Crawford has now been assigned a position 
of special assistant to the commanding gen¬ 
eral at Aberdeen Proving Ground, where 
he will enjoy at least the same rank and 
compensation. 

Your letter emphasizes, however, that 
General Crawford will be entrusted with no 
procurement reBponBlbllitles at Aberdeen. 
Is this to be interpreted that you no longer 
have confidence in General Crawford’s in¬ 
tegrity and that for this reason he has not 
been assigned to duties involving Govern¬ 
ment procurement which has been his cus¬ 
tomary work’’ 

You state that— 

1. General Crawford, commanding gen¬ 
eral, Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, 
Detroit. Mich., accepted free hotel accom¬ 
modations, on certain dates mentioned, from 
a representative of business firms perform¬ 
ing and negotiating for contracts with the 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center. (I un¬ 
derstand that General Crawford, while ac¬ 
cepting these free accommodations, drew 
his traveling and subsistence allowrnce.) 

2. General Crawford accepted a keel for 
his personal sail boat from an official of 
a company which was performing and nego¬ 
tiating for contracts with the Ordnance 
Tank Automotive Center. 

3. General Crawford converted Govern¬ 
ment material to his own use In the con¬ 
struction of pleasure boats at W'ayne, Mich. 

4 General Crawford transported personal 
property in a Government vehicle from De¬ 
troit, Mich., to his home In Maryland. 

In my Judgment, such acts constitute mal¬ 
feasance in office; and no mention is made 
in your letter of the fact that General Craw¬ 
ford was quoted publicly as saying everybody 
was doing It, and that he was "Just one who 
got caught." If he was quoted accurately. 
It is a reflection upon the integrity of every 
other officer in the Army which, of course, 
should not be allowed to stand unchallenged. 
He should be compelled to give the names of 
those who committed such dishonest acts. 

All of this combined shows a lack of con¬ 
ception of public duty and a breach of pub¬ 
lic trust which, unless severely punished, will 
tend to lower the moral standards of the 
Army and the Government In general. 

The facts you have presented would indi¬ 
cate that General Crawford does not merit 
assignment to any important position. The 
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fact that you have removed him completely 
from all procurement responsibilities would 
suegMt that you, also, to some extent at 
least, hold this opinion. 

The armed services shortly will be spend¬ 
ing at thr rate of 160,000,000,000 a year. Moat 
of the contracts for purchases, as you know* 
will be awarded on the basis of negotiation, 
and not necessarily to the lowest bidder to 
be determined through the public advertis¬ 
ing procedure. This will place a great re¬ 
sponsibility upon the moral Integrity of 
those In high position in the Military Es¬ 
tablishment, civilian and military. 

After full consideration of the facts 1 have* 
Including those you have submitted, and 
from my general knowledge as a member of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. I re¬ 
spectfully suggest and request that Qeneral 
Crawford be court-martialed in the interest 
oi discipline and as a warning to others that 
unethical and dishonest acts will be sum¬ 
marily punished. We must keep our Gov¬ 
ernment clean. 

Cordially yours, 

Habry F. Bvrd. 


The Tragedy of the Hungarian Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW TOOK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 11, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to Insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record remarks made by 
Hon. Edward M. O’Connor, Commis¬ 
sioner of the Displaced Persons Commis¬ 
sion, on the Tragedy of the Hungarian 
Nation. 

This address was delivered at a cele¬ 
bration of the nine hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the crowning of St. 
Stephen in Staten Island. N. Y. It is 
noteworthy that at this celebration res¬ 
olutions of gratitude to President Tru¬ 
man and Secretary Acheson for their 
efforts In behalf of the Hungarian people 
were adopted. 

We Amerlcaur. are gathered here today to 
commemurate the nine hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the crowning of 8t. Stephen, 
the first Hungarian King. This anniversary 
has been given significance in America for 
a great many years because our Nation has 
been blessed by the talents, the skills, the 
hopeb, and the dreams of several hundred 
thousand immigrants from Hungary. These 
immigranig came to our shores In genera¬ 
tions past, in the period of the building of 
our great democracy, and their contributions, 
with those of tlielr children and their chil¬ 
dren's cUUdren, form a most significant part 
of the history of our beloved country. But 
today this anniversary has more important 
meaning than ever before. The sad and 
tragic events which have taken place in 
Hungary since 1D42 are a matter of grave 
concern to all of us. 

The glorious history of the Hungarian 
people begins with the reign of King Stephen. 
At the age of 20 years, Stephen, son of Geza 
atul great-great-grandson of Arpad, became 
King of Hungary. This was in the year 
987. He was the first leader of the Hun¬ 
garians to accept, with full heart and mind, 
Christianity and western culture. The first 
3 years of his wore devoted to the estab¬ 
lishment of a Christian state. In the year 


1000 he appealed to Pope Sylvester II for his 
Investiture as a Christian king and for his 
crown—symbol of the ruler of an independ¬ 
ent country. 

A special envoy of Pope Sylvester II 
brought to him the crown whum comprises 
the upper part of the present-day holy crown 
of Hungary. This same crown was used for 
more than 900 years in crowning all Hun¬ 
garian Kings, and is even today recognised 
as the traditional and supreme symbol of 
State authority. The Hungarian people, in 
keeping with this centurles-long tradition, 
rightfully associate their liberties and free- 
dcMna with the holy crown. 

Stephen was a firm and consistent advo¬ 
cate of a peaceful state and sought the coop¬ 
eration of all other peaceful rulers in his 
goal for a universal peace. His deeds were 
always governed by Christian ethics. Stephen 
outlined his principles In his admonitions 
to his son Prince Imre. There is a very beau¬ 
tiful and timely excerpt from these admoni¬ 
tions which 1 would like to quote here: 

*Tf you wish the honor of kingship, be 
peace loving. Rule over all without anger, 
pride, or hatred, but with love, tenderness, 
and humanity. Remember always that each 
one of us has the same standing; nothing 
exalts a man but humility; nothing humili¬ 
ates more than haughtiness and hatred— 
peace-loving monarchs rule; the rest only 
tyrannlue Be patient toward all, influen¬ 
tial and destitute alike '• 

King Stephen was the founder of a new 
principle—that of peaceful evolution of a 
nation. His achievements in this respect 
had a profound effect upon the entire 
civilijied world. Peaceful evolution in mat¬ 
ters of state Is today a keystone of western 
clvlllaatlon The strong foundations built 
by King Stephen prepared the Hungarian 
people for their heroic role. 

The Valley of Karpaths down through the 
centuries has been the outpost of western 
culture and civilization. The Hungarian 
people, in arms with all other people In this 
territory, withstood wave after wave of In¬ 
vasion. Thus, Western Europe on many oc- 
oa.slons was saved by the tenacity of the 
Hungurlaii people. One such epic is even 
now remembered dally by millions of Eu¬ 
ropeans through the Angelus. Soon aiter 
the fall of Constantiiiople. in 1453, Hunyadl 
began a campaign to drive the Turks from 
Belgrade (Nandorfehervar)—then a Hun¬ 
garian fortress. Church bells throughout all 
of Chrlstiandom were lolled at noon each 
day. reminding the people to pray for the 
success of Hunyadl's campaign. 

With the rise of the twentieth-century 
tyrants in Europe and their struggle for 
world domination, western civilization was 
ill-prepared to defend Itself. For a time the 
tyrants Hitler and Stalin were locked to¬ 
gether as comrades, thus joining their evil 
purposes. This development upset the tra¬ 
ditional balance of power and in the end 
prevented those nations with western cul¬ 
ture and traditions from forming an alliance 
to defend themselves against these evil 
forces. When the tyrants fell out, each one 
seeking to be sole ruler of the world, many 
nations who detested both these forms of 
pagan life were caught between them. 
Theie was no neutrality for any nation on 
the Continent, they had to choose one side 
or the other, or else be completely overrun 
and absorbed. Hungary was one of the na¬ 
tions caught In these powerful pincers, and 
thus become an unwilling participant. Dur¬ 
ing the war years the Hungarian people had 
to struggle against becoming a subject state 
of the Nazis and at the same time to struggle 
against the penetrations of world commu¬ 
nism. How obvious It now Is that no matter 
which of the tyrant powers were victorious 
the Hungarian people would be the losers. 


This conclusion le borne out by a study of 
events which took place during, and imme¬ 
diately following, the war. Hie first signs 
of brutal revenge became apparent as the 
Soviet armed forces entered Hungary. Rape 
and pillage was the ouxier at the day. Chaos 
reigned until the political commissars of 
Moscow came upon the scene, beaded by Mar¬ 
shal Vorosilov. Then the pattern changed; 
a handful of Hungarian Communists headed 
by one Bakosi began laying the groundwork 
for the political take-over of power. The 
first tactics were to show favor for democ¬ 
racy—-create slogans to catch the imagina¬ 
tion of the people, and to make alllaneeB 
with splinter political parties. The Social 
Democrats were deceived by this maneuver, 
and In joining hands soon found tbemselves 
being liquidated from within. 

People's courts were set up. and, of course, 
mostly "workers" were called to sit on these 
courts. It turned out that “workers" meant 
only those who worked in certain factories 
and carried the Commimist Party card. The 
secret political police were organized under 
the direction of Marshal Vorosilov, and their 
Job was to take Into custody all dissident 
elements. Those who were brought to trial 
had their fate determined by the loaded and 
Communist-controlled people’s courts. 

Organized religion fell under attack, but 
only by skillful diversion rather than out¬ 
ward violence. By skillful though mislead¬ 
ing maneuver, the groundwork was laid for 
the destruction of all religion. 

In November of 1945, the national par¬ 
liamentary elections were held. These elec¬ 
tions were held largely because of the de¬ 
mands of the western nations. Witli over 
600,000 Soviet troops quartered In Hungary, 
and with open pressure from Marshal Voro¬ 
silov, the Communist Party was only able to 
secure 17 percent of the popular vote. The 
Smallholders Party received 57 percent of 
the vote, and thus won a clear majority. 
Nevertheless, and contrary to the expressed 
will of the people, the Soviets forced the 
Smallholders Party to form a coalition gov¬ 
ernment. 

Soon the Smallholders Party received de¬ 
mands for the removal of certain alleged 
non-democratlc-minded members of the 
Parliament, Again under pressure, they 
yielded to these demands. There followed 
additional demands of this character, which 
were backed up by Soviet military power 
and action committees formed by the Com¬ 
munist Party. This maneuver had for Its 
purpose the destruction of the majority 
political party, and this purpose was accom¬ 
plished. After the Smallholders Party was 
destroyed, the Communists demanded new 
elections in the summer of 1947. In this so- 
called election, the Communists set up a 
coalition of subservient parties, and through 
this means took over total power in Hun¬ 
gary. 

It was after this that direct and open 
efforts were started to destroy the Catholic 
Church Soon thereafter, the persecution 
of the Protestant churches began, AH lead¬ 
ers of religion and of the national spirit 
were singled out as enemies of the state. 
All business and enterprise was nationalized, 
the school systems put under rigid control, 
land which was d:stributed to the people 
by the first coalition government was na¬ 
tionalized through the Kolchoz system of 
collective farming. 

When the people had lost all hope in the 
remaining political parties of Hungary, they 
all turned to Cardinal Mindzenty for leader¬ 
ship in preservation of their basic rights 
and freedoms. He was the national hero of 
the people regardless of any differences In 
religious belief. It was apparent to the Com¬ 
munists that he was the rallying point for 
all patriotic Hungarlans—thls then made 
him the special target of their destroying 
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tacticB. He was arrested on trumped-up 
charges and tried by a kangaroo court under 
a scheme planned and directed by the mas¬ 
ters of the Kremlin. Events which have 
happened since his desecration make it more 
clear why they persecuted him. They knew 
he stood nrmly by the teachings of St. 
Stephen as defender of the dignity of man, 
that he would fight for the rights of the 
people, and that he would shelter and pro¬ 
tect the persecuted, just as he did under the 
yoke of the Nazis. All of Hungary knew what 
he had done to save persecuted people dur¬ 
ing those dark days. Christians and Jews 
alike were his concern when their dignity as 
human beings was in danger. 

A similar late has befallen thousands of 
other freedom-loving Hungarians. Time and 
space do not permit me to list all the mar¬ 
tyrs who stood In defense of freedom and 
religion. 

The civilized world has been shocked again 
by the most recent atrocities taking place 
In Hungary under the Communist reign. 
The mass deportations which are again under 
way demonstrate clearly that a plan has 
been set In motion to exterminate the Hun¬ 
garians as a race of people. Leaders In all 
walks of life are being arrested in the dead 
of night and carried off to parts unknown. 
Their families are left destitute or moved 
to distant areas of Hungary where there U 
no housing for them, and where there Is lit¬ 
tle or no chance for them to survive. Just 
how many thousands have been, and are be¬ 
ing, deported to the Arctic areas of Siberia 
Is not known, as yet. No one Is safe from 
the terror of the Communists—fear Is the 
means being used to hold these people In 
subjugation. The vicious cycle that has been 
established is explained by the Communist 
Government as ‘‘the removal of the Internal 
enemy.” 

The Internal enemy Is, of course, anyone 
who refuses to adopt the Ideologies of com¬ 
munism and who does not cooperate with 
the regime. If the Communists are to hold 
power, they must continue this vicious 
cycle because the great masses of the Hun¬ 
garian people will not adopt the pagan teach¬ 
ings of Moscow. Thus, the present regime 
In Hungary Is proving to the freedom-loving 
nations of the world that they knowingly 
and willingly are engaged in the interna¬ 
tional crime of genocide. With each passing 
day they are providing ample evidence which 
one day will confront them as they stand 
before a bar of Justice made up of represen¬ 
tatives of the free world. 

It would be a grave mistake for anyone to 
assume that these crimes are Just receiving 
passing notice. These mass deportations are 
a matter of official concern to the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States. President Tru¬ 
man, on July 27, 1951, made the following 
pronouncement: 

“The Government of the United States Is 
giving the closest attention to the deporta¬ 
tions In Hungary with a view to taking such 
steps as may appropriately expose this situ¬ 
ation to public view and judgment and ren¬ 
der the Hungarian government accountable 
before the world for Its infamous conduct.” 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson, In re¬ 
affirming the statement of President Truman, 
had this to say on the matter: 

‘‘The United States Government la also 
taking careful note of the Identity of indi¬ 
vidual Hungarian officials, Including the 
highest authorities, who have participated 
in any way In carrying out these mass depor¬ 
tations in order that their responsibility 
may be made fully known and their acts 
publicly stigmatized.” 

The fate of the Hungarian nation is very 
much like that of all other people under the 
oppressive and bloody yoke of the Kremlin. 
Prom the Baltic to the Adriatic, and east¬ 
ward to the Pacific Ocean, there Is a huge 


concentration camp wherein 700,000,000 peo¬ 
ple suffer a somewhat similar fate. And 
behind all this sits a handful of men in the 
Soviet Politburo. These same men would 
seek to completely conquer the world by the 
process of deterioration from within, followed 
by military invasion when the time is ripe. 

But. please God, the free nations of the 
world have awakened In time, and having 
grouped themselves into mutual security ar¬ 
rangements, are preparing themselves for the 
defense of freedom-loving people everywhere. 
These free nations do not recognize the the¬ 
ory of peace at any price, because this would 
be no peace at all. It would be nothing more 
than an armistice with peace. Peace Is In¬ 
divisible—peace Is a quality of life which may 
not apply to some and be denied to others. 
Peace throughout the world can be attained 
only when all men and all nations are free 
to choose and elect their own peaceful desti¬ 
nies. 

As we review the tragic fate of the Hun¬ 
garian people, brought about by a new type 
of lnva.slon. one that seeks to turn back the 
pages of history 960 years by Imposing a 
pagan and primitive way of life among the 
people, It la necessary that we arrive at some 
conclusions from these historic facts. The 
following conclusions find their logic In these 
events, and must serve as a warning to free¬ 
dom-loving people everywhere and, I sin¬ 
cerely hope, added encouragement for those 
who suffer under the new tyranny: 

I. That the spirit of the heroic Hungarian 
people, forged In the centuries of struggle 
against the barbaric hordes of the east, and 
tempered through the wise teachings of their 
great leaders, beginning with St. Stephen, 
will never be broken by the evil leaders who 
now seek to destroy their rich culture, reli¬ 
gion, and traditions, and to make of them 
an uncultured and uncouth serfdom. The 
courage, faith, and love-of-country which has 
preserved them in the past will keep them 
strong until their day of liberation, when the 
holy crown of Hungary will be restored to 
their safe keeping; 

II. That Just as surely as history records 
the heroic defenses of western civilization by 
the sturdy Hungarian people against the 
barbaric invasions from the east—so It will 
reg. rd the liberation of the Hungarian 
people from their present yoke of tyranny by 
the freedom-loving peoples of the Western 
World: 

III. That the leaders of the present Illegal 
regime in Hungary, and those who volun¬ 
tarily psslst In carrying out their evil plans, 
are guilty of a long list of crimes against 
humanity—more specifically, they stand 
guilty of the International crime of geno¬ 
cide—and the day is Inevitable when they 
will be punished accordingly by a world tri¬ 
bunal of Justice. The time has come to 
forewarn them that It will not be possible 
for them to plead their case as unwilling or 
unwitting stooges of the Kremlin, because 
the masters of the Kremlin will continue as 
their full partners—before this same world 
tribunal of justice; 

IV. That a new day will soon dawn for all 
the nations under the tyrannical yoke of 
the Kremlin, and in the glorious sunshine 
Of that new day the people of Finland, Es¬ 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Byelorussia, 
Ukraine, Slovakia, Czech, Georgia, Armenia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania will once 
again with their Hungarian brothers breathe 
the free nlr of liberty and individual freedom. 
By the full exercise of the principle of self- 
determination the people of these nations 
will work out their own peaceful destinies, 
and will form such unions or federations as 
they, the people, freely decide are to their 
liking. 

May God speed the happy day when all 
men arc at peace with one another under 
a system of justice which guarantees free¬ 
dom and Individual liberties for all. 
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Drift Toward Totalitarian Rule 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BRIEN McMahon 

OV CONMECTZCUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 11, 1951 

Mr, McMahon, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled ‘‘General MacArthur Sees 
Drift,” published In the Washington 
Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Genbrai, MacArtkur Sees Drift—^Threat of 

Totalxtabunzsm Revealed by Tendency To 

Criticize Critics Such, for Example, as 

Himself 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

Take a few weeks’ vacation and you are 
apt to be surprised by what happens during 
your absence from the seat of Government. 
For one thing, a drift toward totalitarian 
rule can set In. Other people may not have 
observed It. but it already has happened, 
according to Gen. Douglas MacArthur. It Is 
revealed, he told an audience In Cleveland, 
by ‘‘the violent manner In which exception 
Is taken to the citizen's voice when raised 
In criticism of those who exercise political 
power. There seems to be a determination 
to suppress individual voice and opinion, 
which can be regarded only a symptomatic of 
a general trend toward thought control.” 

Totalitarianism Is bad business. We know 
what it meant In Hitler’s Germany and Mus¬ 
solini’s Italy and what it means in Franco's 
Spain and Stalin’s Russia. In the last- 
named country It means not only suppres¬ 
sion of the voice but banishment of the 
person to Siberia or some other sort of liqui¬ 
dation. It isn’t quite that bad in Truman’s 
America yet. But the general, who, under¬ 
standably, was thinking of his own experi¬ 
ence, has plenty to complain about. 

He has been banished to New York City, 
a locale of his own selection. He has been 
provided with comfortable offices In a Gov¬ 
ernment building, which he preferred to the 
Pentagon In Washington. He has been 
given a staff of military aides, also of his 
own selection. He Is comfortably housed in 
one of those Waldorf Tower suites you’ve 
read about, and he has passes to all the ball 
games. His travel Is restricted, however, 
to the United States—unless he wishes to 
go abroad. He can make speeches when¬ 
ever and wherever he pleases and he is not 
required to know what he Is talking about. 

But he has a real complaint. It Is that 
some people criticize him. He has only to 
open his mouth and give tongue to any or 
all of the loose charges that accumulatedi 
against the present administration during 
his 17 years in the Pacific, when somebody 
ups and criticizes him. Now that shouldn’t 
happen, If wo are to preserve our cherished 
freedoms. As the retired general himself 
said, “It challenges the concept of free 
speech and is an attempt at direct suppres¬ 
sion through Intimidation of that most vital 
check against the abuse of political power- 
public criticism.” 

If you find that a little difficult to follow, 
read it again. It means that anybody who 
criticizes General MacArthur is against pub¬ 
lic criticism. Simple as that. And the next 
thing you know, we got totalitarianism. 

The drift is In that direction. Another 
bit of evidence could have been used by the 
general had his native modesty permitted. 
President Truman, in his speech opening the 
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peacemaking in San Franclico. devoted only 
one paragraph to praise of MhcArthur's ac* 
compiishments in Japan, instead of making 
that the whole theme of hie addreu. 

This drift will have to be stopped and the 
general is moving into position to stop it. 
A private organization called the National 
Bepublican Roundup Committee has pub¬ 
lished a poll of 3.000 Republican leaders— 
delegates to the last two national conven¬ 
tions, county chairmen, and euch. It reporta 
that Senator Taft Is now first choice lor the 
Bepuhllcsn nomination, but the second la 
not General Elsenhower, as you would have 
guessed, but General MacArthur. Senator 
Tarr has been at it for years; General Mao- 
Arthur only a matter of months. Give him 
another year and—well, his critics had better 
be thinking that over. 


Congress, the Hope of the Nation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDVARD MARTIN 

or pennstivania 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September It, 1951 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I asic 
unanimous consent that an editorial en¬ 
titled “Congress Is Our Hope,” published 
in the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of Tuesday, 
September 4.1951, be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Congress Is Our Hopb- 
Presldent Truman’s blast against a Senate 
cut of $964,250,000 In the administration's 
$8,500,000,000 program for foreign economic 
and military aid was not unexpected. It’s 
been his forte right along to severely criticize 
and abuse Congresa in every effort to hold 
down Government spending. 

Where the President la not, Congresa of 
neceaaity must be realiatic of the fact that 
a nation which continually and inceaaantly 
spends more than It baa cannot forever en« 
dure. Government waste and extravagance, 
reflected in continued deficit spending, 
eventually could so diminish the economic 
resources of the Nation as to destroy it from 
within. 

The little man in the big Job has sought to 
use the world emergency aa an excuse lor 
spending endless billions on all kinds of 
wasteful schemes in the name of defense and 
security. In defiance of the warnings of fis¬ 
cal experts, he has loaded his budget with a 
bevy of socialistic measures that would add 
needless billions to the Nation's tax bill; he 
has used the emergency to pad the Govern¬ 
ment payroll to a point greater than at the 
height of World War II; and he has prodded 
Congress continually for adore and more bil¬ 
lions to subsidize countries which to date 
have shown neither the will nor the inclina¬ 
tion to carry their share of the burden in the 
fight against communism. 

Since the beginning of World War II, nearly 
$100,000,000,000 has been authorized by this 
Nation for foreign economic assistance and 
Joint military security. This is equivalent to 
$660 tor every man. woman, and child in the 
United States; it is almost twice the total 
of all Federal taxes collected Isgt year. 

Is It any wonder Congress is moving tc 
curtail these gigantic expenditures which are 
eating away at the heart of this Nation^s 
strength? Is it any wonder that Senator Tom 
C onnTAUc.T, an admlnlatratton stalwart, re¬ 
cently accused the chief of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration with "trying to 


cover tbs earth with money squeezed from 
the American taxpayers?" 

America always has and will continue In 
every way possible to assist the free nations 
of the world in the struggle against the com¬ 
mon Communist enemy. At the same time It 
must be realized that the source of that aid 
le not endless and there is a point beyond 
which the Nation cannot go without so di¬ 
minishing our economic resources os to make 
an adequate military defense impossible. 

Congress is the sole hope of the Nation 
against economic bankruptcy and socialism. 
Nothing but grief can be expected from the 
administration heeded by the Bendergast 
politician from Missouri. 


The Japaneze Peace Treaty ami the 
Kurile Islands 

EXTENSION OF REMARBB 

HON.VIUIAMLJENNER 

or mniAiTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September II, 1951 
Mr. JENNE31. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consenl; to have printed in the 
Record a letter addressed to the editor 
of the New York Times by Stephan C. Y. 
Pan. a member of the Legislative Yuan 
of China. 

As Mr. Pan states, the Japanese peace 
treaty, by letting Russia take the Kuriles, 
Is giving the Russians a beachhead for 
further aggression against Japan. Al¬ 
ger Hiss at Yalta was a good and faith¬ 
ful servant but not of his own country. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the New Yodc Times of August 4, 19511 
Accord ow Forxcoba QtmxxD—^I brck Takimt 
WITH IWDU'S PosraON ON OXANTINO COM- 
KumsTs Islands 

To the Editor of thb Nxw York Tnnss: 

In the New York Times of July 30 it was 
reported that the Nehru government has In¬ 
sisted that in accordance with the Yalta 
agreement the Island of Formosa be given to 
China in the future. If the reported In¬ 
dian attitude toward the Japanese Peace 
Treaty and the Yalta agreement is correct, it 
is amazing that the Indian Government 
could link FormcMR with the once top-secret 
document—the agreement regarding Japan. 

Having studied practically ail the avail¬ 
able sources on the far-eastern agreement, I 
find nothing mentioned about Formosa or 
Taiwan. Perhaps another part of this doc¬ 
ument is still unknown to tbe Chinese Na* 
tlonal Government but is familiar to the In¬ 
dian Government. If this Is so, then I would 
not attempt to contradict the Indian argu¬ 
ment on the Yidta accord with regard to 
Formosa. 

It is interesting to note that while the 
Yalta agreement did not mention a word 
about Formosa, India still desires to deliver 
Formosa to Bed China, basing her argu¬ 
ment on a Yalta provision which does not 
exist. 

It is equally interesting to note that when 
the draft treaty of peace with Japan gives 
to Soviet Russia mors than the Yalta agree¬ 
ment Intended, India’s silence seems to In¬ 
dicate her approval. For instance, section 
(e) of article IZ of chapter n of the draft 
peace treaty with Japan stated: 

"japan renounces an nght, title, and 
claim to the Kurile Islands and to that por¬ 
tion of Sakhalin and the islands adjacent 


to It over which Japan acquired soveTClgnty 
as a ooBssquencs of the Treaty of Forta- 
mouth of September 5. 1305." 

While section (8) of article XI of the Yalta 
agreement only stated: "the Kurile Islands 
shall be handed over to the Soviet ITnion," 
the draft provision seems to give the Impres¬ 
sion that Japan acquired all these Islands 
only as a consequence of the Portsmouth 
Treaty. 'This is in contradiction of the late 
Secretary of State Edward Stettlnius’ vlewi 
about these Islands. Stetttnias wrote; 

"The Kurile Islands, of course, were Japa¬ 
nese territory before the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904. During the nineteenth oen- 
tury both Russia and Japan bad laid claim 
to the Kuriles and Japanese ownership was 
recognized near the close of the century " 

Aside from legal considerations, it should 
be understood that by conferring extra-legal 
titles of the Kurile and Sakhalin Islands to 
Soviet Busala, it would mean placing the 
Kremlin in a convenient beachhead for fur¬ 
ther aggreaeion In Japan. 

If ci^aln politiciana wish to reward Soviet 
Bunia or Soviet China in such a manner 
they should not arbitrarily change the facta 
of history and geography in advancing their 
own falsified interpretation of a treaty or 
an agreement. 

Btephkn C. Y. Pan. 

Washtmoton, July 31, 1951. 

(The writer of the above letter is R nicm- 
ber of the Legislative Yuan of China and 
the author of American Diplomacy Concern¬ 
ing China.) 


The Briniiaii Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OF vtaciMlA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 11, 1951 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial from the Rich¬ 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch and com¬ 
munications I have received from farm¬ 
ers in Virginia giving their opinion of an 
effort that Is toeng made by Secretary 
Brannan which they construe as being 
preliminary to adoption of the Brannan 
plan. 

I desire to say, Mr. President, that X 
do not believe anything would be more 
destructive to the fanning industry than 
the Brannan plan. It would destroy the 
initiative of the individual farmers and 
would mean nothing less than socialized 
farming. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and communications were ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows; 

[Prom the Richmond, (Va ) Times-Dispatch 
of September 11, 1951] 

Gbowxno Revolt Acaxmst Bbamnan's 
Maivifksto 

Zn 1943 wben Eric Johnston, now reported¬ 
ly about to retire as Dlrectcur of Economic 
Stabilization, was making a name for him¬ 
self sa preaident of the United States Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, he published an article in 
Reader’s Digest entitled "We're Not Waahed. 
Up," from which we quote: 

"Our economic system is not dying of old 
age, it is dying from its chains—the xe- 
Btralnts, the restrictions and exactions fas¬ 
tened on it by some trade associations, some 
labor unions and some governmental unite 
* * * Our system suffers because of the 
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bureaucrat and the tax eoUeotor. There la 
one salvation for our crippled giant: Unbind 
him. strip the chains from his limbs, and be¬ 
hold him labor.” 

What Mr. Johnston wrote then is even more 
true today, for in the interim the tax collec¬ 
tor has taken a huge share of the American 
citizen’s earnings in order to support a vast 
and steadily growing army of bureaucrats. 

Part of that bureaucratic army has become 
solidly entrenched in the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. Of its more than 
80.000 employees many do little more than 
clutter the malls with an avalanche of book¬ 
lets, pamphlets, mimeographed gobblydegook 
and outright political propaganda, designed 
to glamorize Secretary Brannan and the man 
who looks to him to capture the agricultural 
vote for the Fair Deal in 1952. 

A partictilarly flagrant piece of propaganda, 
disguised as a plebiscite of farm families, was 
recently submitted for endorsement to the 
Nation’s farm families actually to nominally 
autonomous county meetings dominated by 
Brannan's political proconsuls who operate 
under the leadership of State committees, 
each consisting of farmers appointed by 
Brannan. 

It was largely the campaign propaganda 
disseminated by such toilers in the Truman 
vineyard that swung the 1948 election to the 
Fair Deal. 

But during the last 3 years the farmers of 
Virginia have learned a thing or two. They 
have awakened to the fact that 2 minus 
2 equals nothing: that their support (in 
1948) of a reckless and profligate administra¬ 
tion resulted in inflationary Federal spending 
which has more than offset whatever eco¬ 
nomic advantage they might have gained 
from special privileges and paternalistic 
largess. 

To be brutally frank about It, the farmer 
has at last realized that his own dollars have 
b::wn Used to buy his own vote. 

When the rank and file of organized labor, 
still bewildered by its sleight-of-hand econ¬ 
omists. arrives at the same conclusion, and 
realizes that taxes and Fair Deal promoted 
Inflation have progressively lessened the pur¬ 
chasing power of the pay-envelope dollar, 
union labor will be similarly disillusioned. 

As for the Brannan manifesto, Virginia 
farmers who have attended county meetings 
In Greene, Culpeper, Dinwiddle, Fauquier, 
and Madison have minced no words in ex¬ 
pressing their rejection of this latest at¬ 
tempt to pull the wool over their eyes and 
lead them to the slaughter in 1952. 

Their expressions of contempt and disap¬ 
proval at those meetings have an old-fash¬ 
ioned ring of down-to-earth common sense 
that indicates a revival of the spirit of 1776, 
when their forefathers revolted against op¬ 
pressive taxation and arrogant bureaucracy 
also imposed by remote control. 

To read the stenographic reports of those 
meetings is a heartening experience. These 
farmers are sick of being tied to the apron 
strings of the Federal Government. They 
are nut unmindful of the benefits gained 
from scientific research in animal husbafldry, 
soil conservation, and the like—but in the 
counties referred to farmers stood up on 
their hind legs and spoke up In open meet- 
Inj to tell off the socialistic planner in Wash¬ 
ington, who now has the gall to suggest more 
millions for an even greater army of USDA 
bar ucrats to carry the torch for the late 
Mr. Pendergast’s prot6g6. 

They demanded that Department of Agri¬ 
culture expenses be cut instead of expanded, 
and like “the village Hampden who with 
dauntless breast the • • * tyrant of his 

fields withstood,” they demand a return to 
genuine State autonomy, with a minimum of 
political and economic meddling from the 
north bank of the Potomac. 

They spumed the mouth-filling phrasee 
and fulsome cliches of the 121-page Farm 
Family Survey booklet—^published at heaven 
knows how high a cost—with which B(r. 


Brannan is trying to bewildw them into 
open-mouthed expectation—the time-hon¬ 
ored technique of the sideshow spieler at a 
county fair. 

C. D. Jordan, chairman of the Virginia 
State Agricultural Mobilization Committees, 
w^s quoted as saying that he welcomed criti¬ 
cism of this Nation-wide siurvey. He has 
been getting plenty to date. 

We hope that this revolt of Virginia’s 
farmers will spread to every county of the 
Old Dominion, and spark a rebirth of Inde¬ 
pendence, among the farm families of the 
Nation. 

CULPEPEH, VA., August 31, 1951, 
Haohy P Byso, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. O.: 

Your attention and appropriate action is 
requested in opposing hasty current activ¬ 
ity by USDA in forcing a questionable and 
apparently socialistic program on the farmers 
of America, 

A Gpotjp op 26 Culpepeb 
County Pabmers, 

Frank J. Tourand, 

Chairman. 

L. E. McNemab, 

Cochairman. 

Seventy farmers and the agricultural work¬ 
ers of the county, met in the Madison county 
War Memorial Building on August 31. 1951, 
at 3 p. m., to discuss the s'lrvey conducted 
by the USDA as set forth In the booklet en¬ 
titled "Family Farm Policy Review,” and gen¬ 
erally purported to be a survey of grass-root 
thinking. The farmers were greatly dis¬ 
turbed by the lack of Information on the sub¬ 
ject resulting from a planned scarcity of the 
above said booklet and an insufliclent 
amount of information offered by the pro¬ 
fessional agricultural workers. It was gen¬ 
erally conceded by the farmers that the pro¬ 
fessional workers labored under the pressure 
of the nature of their employment. 

Mr Giles Miller, immediate past president 
of the Virginia Bankers Association, spoke 
before the group. His talk was on the gen¬ 
eral background of the Family Farm Policy 
and was well received ty the farmers. The 
farmers drew up end passed tho following 
resolutions unanimously: 

(For further information please contact 
Col George Ashworth. Orange, R. P. D., Va.) 

“Whereas the farmers of Madison County 
have been requested to express approval or 
disapproval ol changes in the United States 
Department of Agriculture programs; and 

“Whereas they object to the use of appro¬ 
priated funds by paid employees of the De¬ 
partment in attempting to instill into the 
minds of our farm people oflacial thinking of 
the Department of Agriculture, then to have 
this echoed back through these same paid 
employees as grass-roots thinking: and 

“Whereas we believe that many of the 
services now being made available by the 
Federal Government can better be made 
available by State and county agencies; and 

“Whereas we believe that the present 
emergency situation in which the Nation 
now finds itself calls for the strictest econ¬ 
omy in expenditures by all nondefense agen¬ 
cies of the Federal Government, and we In 
agriculture are willing to take our propor¬ 
tionate share of necessary cuts; and 

“Whereas we believe that proposed United 
States Department of Agriculture policies 
and present trends endanger the farmers* 
status held by us to be fundamental rights 
as freeholders founded upon the Constitu¬ 
tion: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the farmers of Madison 
County, Va., represented at this meeting, 
oppose the methods of the Department of 
Apiculture In presenting the Family Farm 
Policy Review, oppose any expansion of the 
activities of the Department and recommend 
a curtailment of its activities as proposed 
In this review.” 


Fright Treatment Teward Rnatia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ZALES N. ECTON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 11, 1951 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an arti¬ 
cle entitled “Fright Talk by United 
States Aids Kremlin” by David Law¬ 
rence, published yesterday in the Wash¬ 
ington Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Fright Talk by United States Aids Krem¬ 
lin—Russian Ofticials Lead Nation To 
Believe That America Is Producing Fan¬ 
tastic Weapons for Aggressive War 
(By David Lawrence) 

No more striking Illustration of the In¬ 
eptitude Of the American Government’s psy¬ 
chological policies in the cold war could be 
given than in the start during the last few 
days of the so-called fright treatment toward 
Russia. 

Beginning with the President’s remarks at 
San Francisco about the fantastic weapons 
that are being fashioned, and continuing 
with the comments coming out of Congress 
about a hitherto unmentloned appropriation 
of $5,000,000,000 for new weapons, the ob¬ 
vious objective has been to terrorize Russia. 

The idea itself—to manifest military prow¬ 
ess—is logical in a situation where physical 
force is supposed to be the only language 
the enemy can understand but It is plain 
that the fright campaign is not being di¬ 
rected where It ought to be, that is, at the 
Kremlin alone and not toward the Russian 
people. 

This results from a fundamental failure 
In American policy to declare the Kremlin 
the real enemy and to separate It from the 
Russian people very much after the fashion 
of the late President Wilson in the psycholog¬ 
ical warfare that was carried on by the 
Wh.te House and Department of State during 
World War I. It was made plain first when 
diplomatic relations were broken with the 
militaristic government of the Kaiser, and 
later, even when war broke out, that the 
fight was against the Imperial German Gov¬ 
ernment and not the German people. This 
helped to shorten the war after America 
entered. 

Today the mistakes of the Government 
here in falling to break off diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with the Russian Government and to 
concentrate all propaganda against the 
Kremlin rather than the Russian people are 
readily appraised the moment one imagines 
oneself as a resident of Russia reading the 
American press dispatches. A Russian family 
is told in effect that the United States is 
preparing terrible weapoiu to destroy the 
Russian people. Every time the mention of 
Weapons Is made the Russian papers natur¬ 
ally reprint references to it with an accom¬ 
panying propaganda accusing the United 
States of seeking wa*. 

The Russian citizen is not informed that 
these weapons are intended solely for protec¬ 
tion and reprisal In the event that the 
Kremlin starts a war. The Russian people 
are not told that while it is the intention of 
the United States to avoid war, this purpose 
can be accomplished more readily by the 
Russian people themselves in eliminating 
the evil men In the B^emlln. No word la 
going to the Russian people that the same 
billions now spent for armament will be 
spent In an extension of the Marshall plan 
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and mutual aaalatance pact to aid tbe Rus¬ 
sian people In liberating tbemselTes from the 
yoke of the tyrants in Moscow. 

For reasons that have never seemed per¬ 
suasive the American Oovemment carries on 
an anti-Russian and anti-Communlst cam¬ 
paign through the picss and through Voice 
of America broadoasta but allows the Im¬ 
pression to prevail through other olftclal 
statements that It will negotiate and do busi¬ 
ness with that same group in the Kremlin at 
any time in the future. This is usually de¬ 
scribed aa holding the door open for peaco. 
Yet it la plain that nobody In the American 
Government—in congress or in the executive 
departmenta—has the slightest faith in any 
agreement or treaty the Kremlin might 
negotiate. 

The vague statement Is often made here 
that someday the Kremlin will learn the 
error of its way or be frightened completely 
by the knowledge that fantastic American 
weapons are about to be produced and that 
an agreement with Moscow then will be 
made. That kind of argument is transpar¬ 
ently Illogical because it gives the Kremlin 
a chance to build up meanwhile among the 
Russian people a bitter sentiment against the 
United States and Its aUies. The Kremlin 
can point to American military preparations 
as aimed wholly at the Russian people, and 
until the people of the Iron-curtaln countries 
are told directly that no such purpose is In 
the minds of the democracies they will be¬ 
lieve the Russian rulers. 

If diplomatic relations were broken off, the 
Russian people would know that the price of 
reestablishing relations would be the elimi¬ 
nation of the totalitarian government which 
has become a menace to world peace. 

The principle that no government which 
is a threat to world peace should be per¬ 
mitted to remain In the United Nations is so 
sound that it could be the most impressive 
way to start the movement for a change in 
government In Moscow. The theory that the 
Kremlin would thereupon declare war as a 
reprisal is tunrealistlc, for, when the Russian 
people learn about the destructlveneM of the 
new weapons, they will overthrow the Moscow 
regime rather than go to war. They would 
do BO particularly if psychological prepara¬ 
tion has been made In advance lor that 
climax. That’s why valuable time Is being 
lost now talking about new weapons without 
drawing a distinction between the Kremlin 
and the Buasian people. 


DiSftHe Might as Well Have Speat tkt 
Time hi Fijii 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

or MMNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 11, 1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in this day 
when there is so much discussion about 
price control and the failure of Con¬ 
gress to enact a proper price-control 
measure, it was most enlightening for 
me to pick up the Minneapolis Star of 
yesterday afternoon and read in it an 
article by Arthur R. Upgren. Mr. Up- 
gren is a very able economist. This ar¬ 
ticle gives a thorough explanation of 
prices, or what has brought about a 
change in prices. He does not give 
Mr. DlSalle as much credit for control¬ 
ling the inflationary trends as might be 
done, but 1 think the article is a very 
enlightening one. and 1 ask unanimous 


consent that it may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rzeoso. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

DiSallb Miom AS Well Bavb Brxirr rax 
T»cx Full 

(To give you some idea of how much we 
need stabilizers, our economic consultant 
shows what forces kept prices on even keel, 
despite Diflalle and his crew.) 

Washington price "stabilizers” have taken 
a great deal of credit In the last few months 
for holding prices on a fairly even keel since 
controls were instituted last winter. 

What are the facta of the matter? 

The plain fact is that Price Director 
Michael V. DiSalle could have taken his oath 
of offlee In Washington, then departed for 
the Pljis with his entire staff, and prices 
would have been just about where they are 
today. 

There have been at work In the country 
since last March three powerful deflationary 
forces which have had much more to do with 
keeping prices where they are than any 
activities of the political price ‘‘stabilizers.” 
For example: 

In the second quarter of 1D61 consumers 
lowered their rate of purchase of consumer 
goods by $5,<X)0.000.000. This was despite 
the fact that their personal Incomes were 
Increased by $6,000,000,000. 

Result: Ten billion doUars less spending 
upon what was proving to be an enlarged 
auppy of available goods, and an Increase of 
$10,000,000,000 In our personal savings. 

TAX DAKPXa, TOO 

Then the first quarter of 1051 saw a huge 
cash budget surplus. That Increase in the 
"tax take” dampened spending too. 

Finally, about 1st of February came an¬ 
other powerful force. That force was the 
restoration of Independent control of the 
uses of bank credit by the Federal Reserve 
authorities. 

As a result, longer term Government bonds 
were allowed to decline In price, and the 
yields on shorter term bonds were Increased. 

In addition, because bonds were no longer 
supported by the Federal Reserve System, 
Federal Reserve credit was not Issued un- 
Btintlngly at 100 or better for every Govern¬ 
ment bond. 

When the Federal Reserve "paid par,” that 
payment was made in that kind of high- 
powered money we call bank reserves. 
For every $1,000,000,000 of bank reserves so 
created by the mere act of the ptirchase of 
Government bonds by Federal Reserve banks, 
the member banks, on the basis of this 
$1,000,000,000 increase in their reserves, are 
able to lend $0,000,000,000 more and yet 
maintain required reserves. 

Thus we see the powerful forces of budget 
surplus, prospective Inventory liquidation, 
and credit control have brought about de¬ 
flationary trends in the economy. 

Of these three forces, credit control has 
been Important, and. It is to be hoped, will 
continue without further interference by 
Congress or the Treasury. The deflationary 
force of increased taxes appears to be rea¬ 
sonably certain in an amount of five to seven 
billion dollara. 

These are the forces that have operated on 
the deflationary side of our economy. This 
year they have operated in such force that 
the index of wholesale prices, at an all-time 
peak of 184 last March, haa been reduced to 
176.4 at the present time. 

The cost of living has now stabUlxed. It 
has actually gone up less in the last e months 
than in the same months of the last 11 
yesrs. 

BO wx xraxD raxuv 

Against the ease of Mike DlSalle (a genial 
and likable politician) is the fact that we 


stopped inflation by credit control and tax 
policy. We did that in an eepectally difficult 
economic aituation last winter. 

If we can do it, with those instruments un¬ 
der the conditions that prevaUed 9 months 
ago, we can do it again. We have learned 
how. 

The great gMn to all In not having DlSalle 
and the stabilizers is that we operate much 
more efficiently under the price and profit 
system than we do under bureaucratic ukase. 
Wa get more goods produced and we get 
them produced more economically. 

As far as any need for the stabilizers is con- 
cerned. It can be said flatly we haven’t needed 
them at aU. 

Prices would have leveled out anyway. 

AxTHtrx R. UeoRKN. 


Necessity for America Being on Gaard 


irXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

or Mzssomtz 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 11, 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent tp have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en¬ 
titled "Three Times in the Nation’s His¬ 
tory," by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Three Timis m a Natiow’s History 
(By Fulton J. Sheen) 

In the lives of nations, as in the lives of 
Individuals, there are three times: a time of 
grace, a time of blindness, and a time of 
judgment. Often, at the close of World 
War II, many statesmen said: "This Is our 
last chance; we will not be given another." 
It will be recalled that at the time of the Ban 
Francisco conference, when the United Na¬ 
tions was formed, a great statesman of a 
foreign country arose to give a 7-mlnute 
speech. As everyone seemed proud that a 
charter of peace was drafted, this gentleman 
said: 

"There is something In this charter which 
has been put in, but it should have been left 
out: there is something which has been left 
out which should have been put in. What 
was put in was the right of veto, which gives 
to any world power the right to cancel out 
all ethical considerations. What was left out 
is God, who is the Rock upon which the peace 
of all nations is founded. Our house is not 
buUt on a rock, and the winds and the seas 
shall come and batter it, and beat it to the 
groimd. This is our last chance, we will not 
be given another.” 

Nations aa Individuals can fling away op¬ 
portunities for peace as individuals can 
trample on the visitations of grace. Once 
more we see the gospel picture fulfilled; "And 
as He drew near and caught sight of the 
city. He wept over It and said: ‘Ah If thou 
too couldst understand above all in the day 
and that is granted thee, the ways that can 
bring thee peace’.” As It is. they are hidden 
from sight. The tears of the Savior are for 
a lost opportunity of free men. Insensibility 
is the forerunner of destruction. 

At the close of World War n we were lulled 
to sleep in the false belief that we had de- 
Btrosred dictatorships, but there were a few 
who were not deceived. We now have to pay 
the penalty for that lapse of caution. But 
we are still not free from further deception, 
and there is a need for another warning. 
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Soviet RumI* bos tbree IVojan horaea. 
Two have already been wheeled into the ram- 
parta of western olvlllsatlon. The first was 
antlfasdsm. in which it doped the world into 
believing that It was opposed to totalitarian 
systems. Then suddenly communism en¬ 
tered into a union with naslsm, as lloiotov 
said to Ribbentrop: *'Our friendship has been 
sealed in blood." But it was the blood of 
noble Poland as World War U was launched. 

The second Trojan horse was democracy. 
Communism made itself appear as the "great 
defender of the democratic force of the 
world." That He has now heen punctured 
and it is believed only in two quarters, by a 
few Intelligentsia who have been educated 
beyond their intelligence, and by a few who 
have no intelligence to be educated. 

The third Trojan horse has not yet been 
taken out of Moscow’s stahtos. but Its snort- 
ings can already be heard. This new one la 
called peace and Is the most dangerous 
of aU. As antifascism ended in an alliance 
with fascism; as defender of democracy end¬ 
ed in the trampling underfoot of 36 out of 
every 100 people In the world, so peace will 
ventually mean war in the double talk of 
ammunism. 

Russia has seen that its antidemocratic 
loves have been matched by our military 
reparednesa. Its wars made us prepare for 
rar. There is only one way left to deceive 
s, and that is to talk peace to put to 
leep the free peoples of the world. This 
lethod will undoubtedly be .succeesful, as 
he other two were successful. Being a 
aturally and truly peaceful Nation, we will 
egtn beating swords into plowshares, uni- 
eralty professors will talk Communist 
«ace in their classrooms, and the whole 
ration will let down Its guard. 

America be warned. "Three times in a 
tatlon’s history." The third could bo our 
uin. Peace is not In words, but in the tran- 
[Ullllty of order—and order means giving to 
lach freeman his due under God. who is 
hlso entitled to His due, which la our adora- 
lon, our service, and our love. 


Proposed Telecasting of Three Navy 
Football Games 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LESTER C. HUNT 

Or WYOMINO 

CN IRB SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September li, 1951 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President. In view of 
the fact that the Naval Academy has 
seen fit to enter Into a contract with 
private industry to televise three foot¬ 
ball games, instead of making the pro¬ 
grams available to the public, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record this morning a letter from Mr. 
Edward Sullivan, adjutant. Robert S. 
Garrison Post, No. 3350, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, with 
reference to ticket arrangements at the 
Naval Academy. 

In the same connection, X ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed In the 
Record a protest from the Fair Tele¬ 
vision Practices Committee with refer¬ 
ence to the contract which the Naval 
Academy has entered into with private 
industry to televise the three Navy 
football games by box-omce television 
interests. 

XCVII—App.-848 


There being no objection, the letter 
and protest were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

Raman F. QAmazsoM 

Post, 8860, VnouMs or PoaaxaN 

WAia or tax Umixxd Statss, 

East Boekatoay. N. Y., September 6, 1951. 
Hon. liBam C. Hunt, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. O. 

Dear ScNAToa Hunt: I should like to ap¬ 
plaud your staod on the televising of foot¬ 
ball games played by the Naval Academy. 
And 1 believe It la high time for someone in 
authority to look Into the manner In which 
this end other public institutions conduct 
themselves toward the public that support 
them. 

You know for many many years it has been 
the custom for small groups of oiur organiza¬ 
tion to make reservation for various Navy 
games played in the vidnlty of New York 
City. Td like to tell you of my last such 
attempt. I believe It was 8 years ago, when 
In August I mailed In a reservation card 
with the proper amount of money to reserve 
four seats lor a Navy-Penn game to be played 
in October In Philadelphia. 

You may recall 3 years ago tickets were 
quite dlfllcult to obtain and we were quite 
prepared for a rebuff. We were quite con¬ 
tent to acknowledge preference be given peo¬ 
ple closer to the Academy than were we. 
However we heard nothing and as the weeks 
went by we felt our application for tickets 
had been accepted: and we made arrange¬ 
ments for the trip to Philly. On the Mon¬ 
day previous to the game. I received a re¬ 
fund of the money I had sent In with the 
reservation card, nothing else. No "I’m sorry, 
or we regret." Just no nothing. 

Naturally we were somewhat nettled and I 
wrote the Academy protesting such treat¬ 
ment, although acknowledging the prior 
rights of others to the tickets. In return 
some Captain (I forgot his name), sug¬ 
gested I read the back of the reservation card; 
and although I had been receiving reserva¬ 
tion cards for 20 years, my name was dropped 
from the mailing list and I no longer re¬ 
ceive these reservation blanks. Incidentally 
this is quite In contrast with the treatment 
accorded us by the various universities who 
treat every request with politeness, tact, and 
courtesy. 

There Isn’t the slightest iota of considera¬ 
tion given by either Academy to the general 
public. And as a matter of fact you ride 
steerage strictly if you want to go along with 
them. And at quite a neat price for tickets 
If you compare them with other schools who 
require private funds for what the public 
pays for at Annapolis and the Point. I am 
by no means a reformer but If ever a situa¬ 
tion required Investigation, athletics In pub¬ 
lic military school does. 

’Thanks for listening, and congratulations 
on your line work in the Crime Investigating 
Committee. 

Sincerely. 

Edmund Sullivan. 

PTPC Protzsts Naval Acaozmt BO-TV 
Contract 

Jerome W. Marks, chairman of the Fair 
Television Practices Ck>mmlttee, has written 
to the Superintendent of the Naval Academy, 
Vice Adm. Harry W. Hill, protesting the con¬ 
tract entered Into by the Academy which 
would permit exclusive telecasting of three 
Navy football games by box-office television 
Interests. 

Mr. Marks’ letter follows: 

"Drab Sir: The Pair Television Practices 
Committee has learned with regret that the 
Naval Academy has assigned to a privately 
financed theater television network the 
rights to exclusively telecast three of Navy’s 
football games during the coming season. 


Theater television Is a commercial opera¬ 
tion designed solely to obtain box-office re¬ 
ceipts. It offers no public service features. 
The Academy, on the other hand, la en¬ 
tirely supported by public funds and pre¬ 
sumably should be operated solely in the 
public inter est. 

“The PTPC believes that all Navy football 
matches should be freely available lor tele¬ 
casts for the general public benefit. It 
wishes to point out to you that among these 
who will be deprived of the opportunity to 
witness telecasU of Navy football games will 
be thousands of hospitalized veterans, sol¬ 
diers and sailors, who obtain a sense of ac¬ 
tive participation in life through the 
medium of television. It appears to ns that 
to these the Navy owes a primary debt, 

"Purthermore the PTPC believes that In 
view of the present criticism of increasing 
professionalism and commercialism In col¬ 
lege football, the Acadiemy’a arrangement 
with box-office television Interests Is an ex¬ 
ample of bad policy." 

antitrust INVZSTIOATION OF COLLEOK TV PLAN 

Requestko 

The Pair Television Practices Committee, 
a private group organized to represent the 
Interests of television set owners, has re¬ 
quested Attorney General Howard McGrath 
to order an Investigation of the plan of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
which will severely limit telecasts of college 
football games during the coming season. 

A letter to the Attorney General from 
Jerome W. Marks, New York attorney and 
chairman of the PTPC, requesting the Inves¬ 
tigation follows: 

“Mt Dsar Mr. Attorney Oencral: The Na¬ 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association has 
adopted, and is enforcing, a plan to severely 
limit the number of college football games 
which may be televised during the season 
which will begin in September. 

"The plan will result in the telecasting of a 
single Intercollegiate football match a week. 
These telecasts will be carried by a single 
network under the sponsorship of a single 
advertiser. 

"Not all member Institutions of the NCAA 
have been agreeable to this plan but the 
association has forced compliance through 
threats by other members, actual or implied, 
to cancel games with the offending institu¬ 
tion or institutions. 

"This plan, according to reports In the 
press, has been arrived at In an effort to 
stimulate attendance at football games on 
the part of persons who have previously had 
the opportiuiity of watching football games 
on their television sets at home. 

"Regardless of the sympathy with which 
one would regard efforts to solve the economic 
problems in which college athletics are at 
present involved, It appears to the Pair Tele¬ 
vision Practices Committee that the plan be¬ 
ing enforced this year by the National Col¬ 
legiate Athletic Association Is a violation of 
the antitrust laws of the United States. 

"This committee respectfully requests you 
to Instruct the Antitrust Division of the De¬ 
partment of Justice to Investigate thor¬ 
oughly the plan of the NCAA and Its opera¬ 
tions 

"It is the belief of this committee that the 
failure of the Depeutment of Justice to take 
action in this case will open the door to 
similar agreements on the part of others 
affecting other sports. 

"This committee regards the plan of the 
NCAA both as illegal and the result of an 
error In Judgment. The availability of tele¬ 
casts of football matches may possibly have 
affected the attendance at college and high 
school football matches. But other impor- 
timt factors doubtless have played a part 
In declining attendance. 

“We have witnessed in the last 85 years 
an enormous growth in football. Almost 
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every college and uxxlverslty—there are some 
notable exceptions—schedules games during 
the season which. Itself, has been substan¬ 
tially lengthened. Hlgh-school football has 
had a similar growth. Professional football 
has developed entirely during this period. 

“Stadiums have become more numerous 
and of vastly Increased capacity. Coaching 
staffs have become larger and more highly 
paid; the costa of recruiting and maintain¬ 
ing players have risen, as well as the gen¬ 
eral expensef. of football operations. 

“It Is thus quite possible that football has 
grown more rapidly than its audience. It 
seems obvious that what in show business 
is called the ‘nut’—that is the total expense 
which must be met before profits can be 
taken—has grown so great that a alight drop 
in attendance can cause financial embar¬ 
rassment, 

“It appears more likely that economic in¬ 
flation and higher tax rates have done more 
to reduce attendance at football games than 
television. It seems reasonable to believe 
that the public Is being offered more foot¬ 
ball than It can absorb at current admission 
prices. Yet television has been singled out 
by the NCAA as the sole culprit guilty of 
football box-office woes and as an answer 
the association has developed this plan of 
which we complain. 

“We do not, of course, expect the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice to engage in an investiga¬ 
tion of the woes of college football, but we 
do request a thorough Investigation Into the 
legality of the NCAA plan to force limitation 
of telecasts of games of Its member Institu¬ 
tions. 

“Respectfully yours, 

“Jerome W. Marks.'* 


The Positioii of India on the Japanese 
Peace Treaty 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 11, 1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a letter addressed to the 
editor of the New York Times by Tarak- 
nath Das, a Hindu scholar, who is pro¬ 
fessor of international relations at Co¬ 
lumbia University. 

Though I do not share Mr. Das’ con¬ 
fidence that the Japanese-American se¬ 
curity agreement leaves to us the defense 
of Japan, I am glad tc put into the Rec¬ 
ord this excellent analysis of the position 
of India on the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I From t:-j Now York Times of September 4, 
19S1) 

Nehru’S Stand Questioned—Reasons Ad¬ 
vanced FOR Opposition to Japanese Treaty 

Discussed 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

As one who for more than half a century 
has worked and hoped lor Indian and Aslan 
freedom, I feel morally obliged to comment 
on Prime Minister Nehru's opposition to the 
peace treaty with Japan proposed by the 
United States. 

Mr. Nehru advocates the return of For¬ 
mosa to Communist China. But Communist 
China Is today carrying on an aggressive war 
against the United Nations and In particular 


the United States. Communist China and 
Soviet Russia have concluded a 30-yoar 
treaty of alliance which will serve to combat 
Japan and any nation aiding Japan. As the 
Government of the United States is com¬ 
mitted to helping Japan protect her sover¬ 
eignty, the Bovlet-Chlnese alliance is vir¬ 
tually directed against the United States. 

The Communist Chinese Government and 
Soviet Russia by not signing a peace treaty 
with Japan will continue to be In a state of 
war with that country. Since the United 
States has agreed to protect disarmed Japan 
from any attack, It can hardly be expected 
that the Government of the United States 
should agree to turn over Formosa to Red 
China. For In that event Soviet Russia and 
Communist China would be able to use the 
Island as a submarine and air base against 
Japan and the United States. 

importance of islands 

Mr. Nehru wants the United States to give 
up control over Bonin and Ryukyu Islands. 
If there were a Japanese Navy Intact tp tackle 
Soviet Russian-Communist Chinese naval 
forces stationed lu various bases and islands 
from the Plurlle Isles to the southern part of 
the China Sea. then Japan might now be 
given possession of these Islands. As things 
stand today, however, to return Bonin end 
Ryukyu Islands to Japan would mean that 
Soviet Russia and Communist China would 
control a vital portion of the Pacific. 

Surely, the United States of America did 
not fight Japan to her defeat In order to 
insure Soviet Russian control of the Pacific. 
America, under the present circumstances 
In world politics, will cooperate with Japan 
to arm her so that she may be able to assume 
full responsibility lor her own national de¬ 
fense and check any further expansion of 
Soviet Russia and Communist China In east 
Asia. I am afraid Mr. Nehru docs not realize 
that Amerlcan-Japanese cooperation, leading 
to an alliance to counter the Sovlet-Chlnese 
pact, has already become a major factor m 
world politics. 

The proposed Japanese Treaty gives Japan 
lull sovereignty in matters of her own de¬ 
fense. However, by a Japanese-American 
agreement. Amercan forces are to remain in 
Japan to defend Japan. As long as Japan 
agrees to an understanding with the United 
States for her own security. India should not 
oppose any such understanding. India can¬ 
not logically do so unless she Is alined with 
Soviet Bussla and Communist China and 
against Japan. Will India fight to protect 
Japan from Soviet Russian and Communist 
Chinese aggretsion? 

JAPAN’S FUTURE 

Mr. Nehru suggests that Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Isles be given to Soviet Russia. What¬ 
ever happened at the Yalta Conference Is in 
no way binding on Japan, and it Is quite 
understandable that Japan may not agree 
to give up those Islands which are so essen¬ 
tial for her own security. Within 6 years, 
Japan with her more than eighty millions of 
virile and disciplined people will again be¬ 
come the most Important power, economi¬ 
cally, politically, and militarily in Asia, as 
Germany again will play the most vital role 
in rejuvenated Europe. 

Mr. Nehru sincerely desires to lead a third 
force for peace, but in refusing to be a party 
to the Japanese Pence Treaty he actually 
alines India with Soviet Russia and Commu¬ 
nist China and against Japan and the United 
States. Indian freedom and peace and Inde¬ 
pendence throughout Asia can be secured 
only by the closest possible collaboration be¬ 
tween India, Japan, the United States, and a 
China which Is not the tool of imperialist 
Soviet Russia. 

Taraxnath Da8. 

<A Hindu scholar, author, and professor of 
International Relations at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, He knew Nehru when the latter was 
a young boy.) 

New York, August 31,1951. 


Economic Coatroli 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 

OP UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 11, 1951 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Defense Production Act was amended 
and extended by Public Law 96, signed 
by the President on July 31. That law 
was enacted as the result of long and 
conscientious study and debate by the 
Banking and Currency Committees of 
both bodies of the Congress, and by 
the individual Members in both bodies. 
It represented the best evidence of what 
the Congress considered to be the ap¬ 
propriate governmental policy on eco¬ 
nomic controls in this country. How¬ 
ever, the President has seen fit to chal¬ 
lenge the law on a political basis, and 
now continues what some have called 
the crusade for controls. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to reprint in the Record 
an editorial from the San Francisco 
Chronicle of September 3, an editorial 
which clearly traces and discusses some 
of the more important Issues Involved. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

The Crusade for Controls 

Presiaeut Truman has sent a new message 
to Congress, asking more extensive economic 
control authority than was given him In the 
bill he reluctantly signed on July 31. He 
describes such authority as imperative to the 
waging of a successful struggle against 
mounting inflation. It Is a highly appealing 
argument to use at a time when every Amer¬ 
ican Is feeling the pinch of mounting prices, 
and wondering where It will all end. 

A healthily critical public, however, will 
want to raise a number of questions before 
It goes along with the President. It will want 
to know whether the President’s program 
actually has the prospect of doing a more 
effective Job on inflation than the program 
now in effect. It will want to know, as far as 
possible, what the long-range effects of the 
President’s program are likely to be. And 
It will want to know something about the 
motives prompting the administration’s pro¬ 
gram. 

The answers, It seems to us, spring clearly 
and Indisputably out of the evidence. 

In the original Defense Production Act 
Congress, reacting to the rather violent stim¬ 
ulus of the newly joined Korean war, enacted 
tt system of controls that were farther-reach¬ 
ing than even President ’Truman had dared 
ask for at that time. It authorized Govern¬ 
ment controls over wages and prices. It au¬ 
thorized the Federal Reserve Board to set 
up stern limits for consumer credit. It set 
up a system of allocations and priorities of 
strategic defense materials; stockpiling of 
strategic materials; authority for necessary 
loans to facilitate defense construction; im¬ 
port controls: payments of subsidies to en¬ 
courage critical enterprise. 

This was a stiff, but on the face of It, equi¬ 
table program for coping with an emergency. 

It had, however, all the usual encum¬ 
brances of any control system, Including the 
fact that how well it would work would be 
dependent upon with what wit and integrity 
it was administered. 
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ratsx vxsnui norscr was couora or wags 
lanB 

The flnrt ami moat glaring defact was that 
the wage line gave way. While pegging prlcea 
at existing levels, the administration set the 
now lamom 10-percent-increase formula for 
wages, ruling wages might be raised 10 per¬ 
cent above January 1050. With the lid un¬ 
screwed to that extent, really vigorous unions 
had no trouble in blasting It even higher. 

Then came Mike DlSaUe's pronunciamento 
on beef-price rollbacks, which was heralded 
as a kind of pilot operation for rollbacks of 
many kinds. This hod a fine, pleasant sound 
to It. consumerwise. but a coiuplcuous fault. 
As prices were rolled back, production began 
to drop off; the shrinkage of profits tended 
to discourage stockmen from growing beef. 
And housewives began to face the same old 
disgruntling situation as under OPA—beef 
prices were reasonable, but they couldn't buy 
beef. 

There were various other matters in oou- 
nectlon with the bill that seemed to Con¬ 
gress to demand righting. And there were 
phases of that same law that President Tru¬ 
man considered too mild and in need of 
tightening. Bo the debate waxed hot and 
heavy through the spring and early summer, 
and finally the President found himself fac¬ 
ing the choice between signing a bill he 
didn't like, or letting the whole control pro¬ 
gram expire on July SI. He signed, verbally 
reserving the right to continue his fight at a 
later date. 

The new measure continues the system of 
allocations and priorities, stockpiling of 
strategic materials, loans for defense con¬ 
struction, Import controls, and subsidies for 
nonagricultural enterprises. It extends rent 
controls under a system providing for maxi¬ 
mum 20-peroent increases over 1947 levels, 
which keeps a fairly tight lid on rents gen¬ 
erally. Small business Is given a powerful 
assist by the creation of a Small Defense 
Plants Administration to make sure that or¬ 
ganisations In this category get a fair share 
In the awarding of defense contracts. 

COKST7MXR CKXDIT CONTROLS SHOULD HAVX 
BERN KEPI 

It does make certain modifications in the 
price-control set-up, and it refrains from 
doing certain new things that President Tru¬ 
man felt were Important, which we shall 
discuss in a moment. 

But the main error It commits, in our 
Judgment. Is the relaxing of consumer credit 
controls. By making it possible to buy goods 
in many categories with lower down pay¬ 
ments It opens the way for far more exten¬ 
sive incurrence of debt and thereby con¬ 
tributes a direct inflationary pressure. Con¬ 
gress, by relaxing the credit controls, opened 
itself to the charge of reacting to cynical and 
dangerous private pressure. 

President Truman did not, however, attack 
Congress on this point in his new message. 
And his failure to do so opens the way for 
legitimate speculation that his primary ob¬ 
jective had nothing to do with curbing in¬ 
flation. 

His actual, voiced crUicisms—some of them 
incorporated in the new message and some 
of them made earlier—offer additional Justi¬ 
fication for that suspicion. 

For example, in the message to Congress 
he listed as No. 1 among the worst features 
of the new bill an amendment permitting 
manufacturers to pass on to consumers all 
direct and indirect cost Increases since the 
Korean war. This was in keeping with an 
earlier Presidential expression of Indigna¬ 
tion that tooL this form: “We cannot ask 
the working people of the country to reduce 
their standard of living just to for the 
higher profits this act provides.” What he 
overlooked, of course, was that the wage line 
bad long alnoe been ahot full of holes. • We*re 
not taking a position against those increases. 
We simply believe, as Congress obviously did, 


that when a company found its operating 
costs hiked by wage and other increases, it 
had a right to demand relief in the form of 
price increases. 

WBAT'O HARD TO CATCH ZB A DBCSNT CUT OF 
RSXAT 

The President also lashed out against the 
ban on livestock slaughtering quotas, saying 
this would mean black marketearlng and 
higher meat prices and make the black mar¬ 
keteer harder to catch. We doubt it will 
wwk out that way. On the contrary, we 
have seen time and again where such mders 
as the one telling slaughterers how many 
cattle they could kill result, finally, in the 
failure of the ultimate producer to produce. 
The only thing that’s been hard to catch 
under the existing set-up of quotas and 
Iroeen prices has been a decent cut of meat. 

The President In his message was also in¬ 
dignant because Congress declined to give 
him blanket authority to build defense 
plants Here Is perhaps the boldest attempt 
yet by the administration to set the Govern¬ 
ment up in business in competition with pri¬ 
vate enterprise, and it was properly spiked. 
There Is no reason to suppose private indus¬ 
try can’t go on doing the industrial job 
better than Qoverzunent—^the best evidence 
of this is that it has done the Job up to now 
a dozen times better than any foreign gov¬ 
ernment is doing It. Existing measures af¬ 
ford the Government the means of aiding 
private enterprise in the performance of this 
vital Job, but Congress rightly balked at giv¬ 
ing the Government carte blanche to take 
the job over. 

The President asked these mortf stringent 
measures on the broad plea that they were 
all essential to the control of Inflation: “The 
greatest danger of high prices Is ahead—and 
we need stronger, not weaker, laws to con¬ 
trol It." 

Undoubtedly fresh Inflationary forces are 
gathering: but there is no shred of evidence 
to prompt the assumption that the way to 
cope with it is to give Government—already 
possessed of a vast array of emergency con¬ 
trols—even more dictatorial authority over 
this traditionally free economic system. 

During the latter half of 1850, before the 
President Invoked the controls Congress had 
voted him, the cost of living went up 7 
percent. 

After the Invocation of controls, prices con¬ 
tinued to rise steadily, though at a reduced 
rate. The Increase during the first 4 months 
of controls was 2 percent. The main con¬ 
trols (except credit controls) that held the 
rate down to that figure are still In effect. 

PRODUCTION IS WHAT WILL SIPHON OFP 

inflation 

It may be that those basic controls are, 
for the moment, essential to maintain the 
equilibrium of a Nation in the grip of an 
emergency. 

But if so, the bulk of the President's ef¬ 
fort should be to step up production by pri¬ 
vate Industry with the view of meeting the 
stepped-up demand and thereby dissolving 
the infiatlonary pressure at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment. 

The method he is using Is a sure-fire meth¬ 
od of depressing production and driving 
goods of any price off the market. It Is, 
besides, a fairly effective way of leading tho 
Nation toward that condition of complete 
Government domination that ia so well fa¬ 
vored by a host of economic-control boys 
and bureaucrats and power-hungry social 
planners around Washington. 

There are two solid reasons, therefore, why 
the American people ought to come power¬ 
fully to the support of Congrees in turning 
back this effort. 

One is because it ts Impraotioal. It neither 
restrains Inflation, except superficially and 
temporarily, nor produces the goods-ln- 
plenty that its advocates always preach. 
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You can prove this out by any fair compari¬ 
son with the productive levels and living 
standards in Russia, where the experiment 
has gone the whole way, or In England, where 
they’re only well Into It. 

The other is because It Involves the sac- 
rlflce of the right of self-determination, the 
surrender of freedom. To hand over to 
Government the total control of the econ¬ 
omy Is to give Government the means of 
ordering, completely, the life of the Nation, 
right down to a determination of what you 
wear and eat, where you live, and what kind 
of work you shall do. If freedom Is going 
to survive In the world It will be because 
the American people have the common sense 
and the will to defend it, not only against 
threats from! abroad and from subversives 
within but against the economic do-gooders 
and iong-haired planners in Washington who 
peddle oollectivlsm under a false face. 


Tlw Pvblic Mrt of the United States 


BaCTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

or KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, September 11, 1951 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, un¬ 
der date of September 15 the News Bulle¬ 
tin. in a special edition, publishes a most 
informative and interesting statement. 
It shows that the public debt of the 
United States Government exceeds that 
of all other responsible governments In 
the world, excluding the Soviet Union, by 
more than $100,000,000,000, with added 
borrowing due. It is a very interesting 
and Informational news item, and I in¬ 
vite the attention of Senators to it. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the News 
Bulletin was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Public Debt of thx United Btatxb Govern¬ 
ment Exceeds That of Atx Otusa Respon¬ 
sible GovrXnivisnts in the World Ex¬ 
cluding THE Soviet Union dt More Than 
1100,000,000,000 With Added Borrowing 
Due 

The dally Treasury statement lor August 
81, 1961, llBta the gross public debt and guar¬ 
anteed obligations of the United States 
Treasury at $256,576,566,707.16 and the 
amount to the credit of disbursing officers 
and certain agencies of the Government on 
that date as $56,765,037,920.45. 

Although net budget receipts for the first 
2 months of the fiscal year 1962 exceeded i e- 
ceipts for the same period In flRcal 1951 by 
$1,424,699,200.70 the spending in the same 
comparative periods was greater by $4,297,- 
694,021 und the net result was to wipe out 
the accumulated budgetary surplus of 
$3,509,782,624.26 reported by the Treasury 
for fiscal 1961. 

With signs of stagnation appearing In vari¬ 
ous fields of endeavor outs-ide of the national 
defense effort, and indications that the eco¬ 
nomic trend line Is still pressing downward, 
in spite of a rise in disposable personal In¬ 
come during 1951 of more than $2,600,000,000, 
there appears to be developing a buyer’s mar¬ 
ket in many lines. 
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The big unanswered question In the minds 
of many Americans is how long can cur 
economy stand the drain of new and heavier 
taxation to support our International adven- 
tures in almost every part of the r-orld. 

To present a comparative picture of our 
own financial position with that of the other 
responsible governments of the world, with 
the exception of the Soviet Union there is 
presented a summary of the public debts of 
countries in Europe. Asia, and Africa which 
make up the bulk of the responsible nations 
of the world. 

Population and public debt 
of the United States: 

Public debt_$268,678, 666. 707 

Population. 164, 000, OOO 

Other countries: 

Canada: 

Public debt. $16,960,000,000 

Population_ 13, 300,000 

In the table which follows, the debts of 
the respective nations have been converted 
to United States dollars at the rates of ex¬ 
change reported in July by the International 
Monetary Fund which fund is closely allied 
with the International Bank for Reconstruc¬ 
tion and Development In which 49 nations 
presently hold memberships on the Board 
of Governors, including Czechoslovakia. Fin¬ 
land, and Yugoslavia. Poland, a former 
member, withdrew March 14, 1960, and the 
Soviet Union never Joined either the fund or 
the bank. 


Tabl® 1.—Public debt o/ European nations 
compiled from latest reliable statistical re¬ 
ports 


Country 

Reported 

popululiou 

Public debt m 
United Stales 
dollars 


6,765,000 
8,421,000 
4.190,000 
41,500, (HIO 
7,780,000 
2,007,000 
46,:i73,000 
280,000 
9,620,000 
3,181.000 
8,402,000 
0, mi, (Ml 
60,300,000 

$1,714,700,000 
4,H63,(KNI,(XK) 
1,413,000,000 
( 11,808,700,000 
100, (KK). 000 
171,300, (HW 
6,812,710,000 
97,270.240 
5,107,8:i3,li00 
1,233,2:10.8.54 
300, IKM), 000 
180,000 
73,003,000,000 





Ireland (Fin*).. 

Italy . 

Lutcmboiiig. 

Nfthi'tlLiiidi.. 

Nora ay. 

Portugal.—- 

Hwpilpn. 

United Kliif?clom. 

Total 13 countries... 

105,700,000 

100,240,002.700 


«The freiiph debt formerly rejwrled at around $21 
billion wiH reduwd by tlw devaliiallon <?f tlio French 
franc to n rale of 350 to 1 United Stales dollar. 

*T1k' Swedish kjonor Is currently valued at 5180 to 
the United States dollar, which reduced the Swedish 
debt of 12,464,000,1100 kronor to $2,4lK», 180,000 iu United 
Stales dollars, 

DEBTS OF UtON CUKTAIN AND OTHER EUSOFEAN 
NATIONS 

The latest available report on the public 
debt of the Soviet Union as of 1947 shows 
that the external debt was $26,208,000,000. 
The population of the Soviet Union at that 
time was 183,000,000. 

In the table following there la shown the 
public debt of the so-called Iron-curtain 
countries, the marginal country, Finland, 
and Spain and Switzerland. 


Table 2.— Debts of iron curtain and other 
Europeaii countries 


Country 

Rpfiorlod 

populutiini 

Koijorted pub¬ 
lic debt ill 
United Rliitoi 
dollars 

Bulyarm. 

Czcchu&iorakiii . 

Hwifoiry. . 

Poland. 

Rumania. 

Voposla-vta. 

Finland.... ... 

0,003,00(1 

1 12,010,000 
^ 0,400,000 
23,781,000 
16,630,000 
‘ 1.5, 700,000 
3,836,000 
27,603,000 
4,647,000 

$.380,682,293 
1,703,428,340 
540.575.000 
3, .512,470 000 
206,608,634 
7a3,402,000 
028.72.5,020 
4,306,304,820 
2,916,416,660 

Spain... 

Switzerland. 

Total. 

I32,32^000 

14,104,612,357 


PRINCIPAL AND OUTSTANDING FOREIGN DOLLAR 
BONDS OP 11 LATIN AMERICA COUNTRIES AS OP 
DEO. 81, 1848 

Bolivia* Pi'iiicipsl plUb iutcrostlu default. 

Bmaii' Principal filus interest iu default.. 

Chile: Prinei|val phis Intoresl In default ,. 

CoJonibla. I’rlneipa! plus lutorost In do- 


C'osta Rica' Pruicifial plus fnteresl m dc- 


Cnba- Prindnal phis Inter^ in defauit . 
El Salvador. Pilnelpal plus Interest iu dc- 


McKico: ITincifial plus interest ui de¬ 
fault... 

Paiiuma: Prlticlpsl plus interest in do- 

fuult. -...—. 

Peru: Principal plus Interest in default . 
Urapiuay: Principal plus interest In de¬ 
fault_____ 


Total for 11 countries. 1,028,017,000 

Table 3.—Debts of foreign governments re¬ 
ported by the International Monetary Fund 


as of December 1950 
Country: 

Australia (Australian 

pound debt) ..$3,918,666,000 

Egypt (combined foreign 
currency and pound 

debt)__- 238,342.800 

Iceland (krona debt)__ 29,801,610 

Japan (yen debt, Deo. 31. 

I960).-_ 762,360.000 

Union of South Africa 

(pound debt. 1951)_ 2.178,960,000 

Venezuela (Bolivar debt, 

1960)_ 447.000.000 


$50,422,000 
182,246,000 
m, 402,000 


8 . 102,000 
81,205,000 


7,020,000 
273,582,000 


1.5,083,000 

80,444,000 


have been invested, and the labor to man 
the factories has been trained. In these 
areas, apparently the practical solution 
is to perfect and carry out the latest and 
best plans for the protection of the people 
of the area in the event of attack—all of 
which, of course, offers little protection 
against the destructiveness of falling 
bombs on the industry itself. 

Even though established Industries 
cannot be moved, continuing considera¬ 
tion should be given by industry itself to 
locations which present the greatest 
safety advantages against future bomb¬ 
ing. Certainly our Government should 
abide by these common sense considera¬ 
tions in the location of the defense fac¬ 
tories which it builds, in whole or in part, 
and in the granting of highly valuable 
amortization certificates to new Indus¬ 
trial developments. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a new problem. 
It has been before us, at least since our 
atomic bombs were dropped on Hiro¬ 
shima and Nagasaki in 1945. 

I include an article dealing with the 
subject, entitled “Relocating Plants for 
Safety” from the August 13, 1948, issue 
of United States News and World Re¬ 
port: 

Relocating Plants for Safety 


Total for 6 countries-. 7,675.209,410 

SUMMARY 

Table 4.— Debts of listed countries combined 


Country: Public debt 

Canada...$16,960,000,000 

13 European countries_ 109, 240, 602. 700 

9 other European coun¬ 
tries_ 14,194, 612, 367 

11 Latin American coun¬ 
tries. 1,028, 017, 000 

6 countries In various 
parts_ 7,675.209,410 


Total debt 40 coun¬ 
tries.. 148,988,441,467 

Estimate for all other coim- 
trles: 

Germany_ 663,367, 000 

China_ 6, 622, OOO 

All others_ 2. 600, 000, OOO 


Total compiled and 
estimated world 
debts 08 of Dec. 31, 

1050-- 162, 168, 330, 467 


Industry and Government Should Give 
Continuing Consideration to Protection 
Against Bombing in the Location of 
New Industrial Enterprises 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 21,1951 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, whether 
we like it or not, it Is, as I see It, definitely 
in the Interest of the Nation's safety that 
our industry disperse itself so as to mini¬ 
mize the effects of bombing in the event 
of war. This is, of course, true regard¬ 
less of whether the bombs used be atomic, 
hydrogen, or conventional. 

Little can be done about factories al¬ 
ready built where large sums of money 


VALUE or SMALL-TOWN SITES IP WAR COMBS 

Owners of factories in big industrial areas 
are getting official advice to decentralize If 
they want to be safe In wartime. Small 
towns, not big cities, offer the best sites for 
firms in any future war. Underground fac¬ 
tories are Impractical on a large scale. 
Bombing, if war comes, is to be selective, is 
unlikely to hit isolated plants, suburban 
areas. 

A guide Is being offered to owners of Indus¬ 
try who want to be ae secure as possible in 
the event of future war. This guide calls for 
dispersal of plants In time of peace so as to 
be prepared for war. 

Official advice to businessmen on how best 
to meet the threat of world war III is given 
by the National Security Resources Board. 
This Board, headed by Arthur M. Hill, Is 
charged with planning to coordinate mili¬ 
tary. Industrial, and civilian defense. Its 
advice, given in a report Just made, Is this: 

Decentralization should be seriously con¬ 
sidered by Industry in Its long-range plan¬ 
ning, with a shift of new plants away from 
centers of industry. 

Small towns offer the best opportunity for 
Industries seeking safety in the event of 
war. Plants In these areas are least likely 
to be the object of bombing attacks. 

Caves, deserts, other bizarre locations for 
Industry need not enter calculations of busi¬ 
nessmen. A shift of a few miles away from 
strategic areas Is likely to be just as effective. 
Even remote locations will not be wholly 
Immune. 

Underground factories are not recom¬ 
mended. They would be too expensive, are 
considered Impractical except for a few 
highly strategic plants. War, In spite of 
previous military reports, apparently Is not 
to drive people underground even in the 
atomic age. 

Businessmen, in this guide, are given the 
story of what to expect If war does come. 
The story is not quite what many expected 
In the light of tales about atomic weapons 
that might destroy entire States. Destruc¬ 
tion in any foreseeable war is to be selec¬ 
tive, the area of destruction not very wide¬ 
spread. But realization of what war is to 
be like must underlie planning of business 
and industry if that planning is to provide 
for the poBBibllity of war. 

War. as the official report sees it, Is llki^ 
to involve these factors; 
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Attack, when It cornea, will aim at a few 
key industrial centers. Warning may not 
be given. No location In the United states 
will be out of range of enemy bombers or 
enemy sabotage. Destructive effects may be 
many times those of Pearl Harbor. Attempt 
Will be made to knoclE out key war Industry 
with the first surprise blow. 

Atomic bombs probably will be used. 
Those bombs, in the past, have been able 
to destroy nearly everything within a ra¬ 
dius of halt a mile from their center of 
detonation. They have caused moderate 
damage to all structures within another 
miles of that area. Allowing for future de- 
velopments, the atom bomb is not expected 
to cause heavy damage beyond a distance 
of 3 miles from its point of detonation. 
Area destroyed by each bomb, thus, will be 
small. 

Number of bombs used will be relatively 
small. They are highly dlfflcult to make, 
will remain very expensive. Being scarce, 
they must be used on concentrated targets 
of great strategic importance. An enemy 
In the foreseeable future, thus, cannot bomb 
every big factory, even every big city. 

What this means to the businessman Is 
that hts factory will be In danger of destruc¬ 
tion In wartime if it Is In an area that 
forms a strategic target, but the same fac¬ 
tory will be relatively safe if It Is away from 
such a strategic area. 

Safest wartime sites for factories, as indi¬ 
cated in the chart on page 25. are to be 
areas with these qualifications: 

Away from other plants: Sites should be 
at least 3 miles from other war Industry 
which could become an atomic target, and 
well out of any Industrial area larger than 
five square miles. 

Away from big cities: Cities of 50,000 or 
more people could become targets for enemy 
bombs. Safe factory sites should be at least 
6 square miles. 

In hilly country; Hilly terrain Is preferred 
over fiat country, as possible atomic explo¬ 
sions nearby might be blocked off by inter¬ 
vening bills. Many factories were thus 
shielded from the Nagasaki bomb, second of 
those dropped on Japan In World War II. 
while nearly all were destroyed In the earlier 
blast on the flat area of Hlroehlma. 

Away from military installations: Atom- 
age factory sites should be more than S 
miles from major air bases, air-supply de¬ 
pots, Army or Air Force posts, naval Installa¬ 
tions. 

Away from dams, power plants; These 
power Installations, too, might become prime 
targets m a surprise attack, should be 
avoided by several miles. 

Where factories should be relocated for 
safety, thus, may be In any part of the coun¬ 
try, just BO the now sites are several miles 
from possible target areas. Decentrallasatlon 
alone may not be enough—each plant could 
still be subject to bombing if located too 
close to war Installations. Idea is to plan 
future expansion so that new plants are 
located near, yet out of big cities, Industrial 
areas, away from military and power Installa¬ 
tions. 

In terms of cities, meaning of the reloca¬ 
tion plan Is this; 

Detroit Is probably the most dangerous 
area for factories In wartime. Hero Industry 
la concentrated, land Is flat, impulatlon la 
large: 

Pittsburgh, In contrast, Is described as 
relatively safe. Industrial plants are spread 
out over a large area, terrain Is hilly, no con¬ 
centrated target is presented in spite of the 
large size of the city. Further decentraliza¬ 
tion, however, still la advised for such an 
area. 

Chicago la between these two extremes. 
Land la flat, the lake front la dangerous in 
case of atomic attack, population is large. 
Yet Industry Is fairly well spread out, not 
concentrated. 


Kortheastern citiee, as a group, are the 
most dangerous In ease of war. Here, In 9 
percent of the Nation's area, is concentrated 
about 65 percent of all United States manu¬ 
facturing, This Includes centers such as New 
York, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, small¬ 
er manufacturing cities In New England. 

Southern cities, over-all. are better off. 
Aside from a few areas such as Birmingham, 
there are no large concentrations of Indus¬ 
try that would attract an atomic assault. 

Western cities, in most cases, are in the 
most favored position. Grouping of industry 
Is small, much of the land is hilly, power 
installations mostly are well away from fac¬ 
tory areas, populations are smaller than In 
the East, with 61 percent of the Nation’s 
area, the West now has only 11 percent of all 
United States manufacturing, plenty of room 
for new plants. 

In terms of industries, the relocation plan 
means this: 

Aircraft Arms, especially susceptible to at¬ 
tack In wartime, must be further spread out 
for safety. These now are concentrated in 
half a dozen large areas, even though a few 
have begun relocation programs to get away 
from Industrial areas. 

Steel plants, those making ingots, are cen¬ 
tered In too small an area for security. 
About 70 percent of total ingot capacity Is 
located in western Pennsylvania. Ohio, In¬ 
diana, and Illinois. This endangers the steel 
Industry even though 27 States now have 
steel-making faculties, 28 States have steel- 
flnlshlng plants. 

on firms. In many cases, have their re¬ 
fineries much too concentrated for safety in 
wartime. The recent Texas City explosion 
shows what may happen to such facilities 
In case of enemy attack. 

Machine-tool industry, basic In wartime, 
Is In a lai better position now, Is spread out 
In relatively safe areas for the most part. 

Other firme, less directly connected with 
war industry, may be just a.*; vulnerable to 
attack If they are located in areas that could 
become strategic targets. As a result, they 
may be just as concerned with relocation 
plane. Moreover, secondary war Industries, 
such as Germany’s ball-bearing factories, 
may be considered key plants lor bombing 
If they present a concentrated target. 

To relocate plants for Increased safety In 
wartime, however, owners still must base 
their choice of location on available power, 
transportation, marked, and labor, may not 
count on Federal money to overcome any in¬ 
creased costs. 

Subsidies for decentralhelng are not In 
sight. Even such strictly war Industries as 
ordnance and aircraft firms may not expect 
financial aid from the Government in mov¬ 
ing out Of congested areas. 

Policies may be shaped by Government to 
encourage such relocation, nevertheless. 
Defense planners are much disturbed, for ex¬ 
ample, about recent cowt rulings concern¬ 
ing r. 0. b. prices, which they fear will re¬ 
sult in centraUssatlon of industry around 
supply points. Military pressure probably 
will be on the side of efforts to get a change 
In that situation through action by Con¬ 
gress. 

Self-interest, In the long run, is expected 
to bring about the gradual relocation of 
United States factories. Location of new 
plants and equipment, now being built at the 
rate of about 613,000,000,000 a year, could be 
a big element la the financial risk involved 
if war Is in the offing. Pressure for safe lo¬ 
cations. thus, may come from agencies lend- 
Ing money for long-range capital Invest¬ 
ments. The recent trend In decentralizing of 
firms Is expected to continue in some Indus¬ 
tries and be guided by these new rules for 
choosing safe sites. 

Official advice on relocating plants for se¬ 
curity In the atomic age, as a result. Is to 
apply to a large ntimber of United States 
firms, Is likely to be followed In many cases 
where new and expanded factories now are 
being planned. 
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Public Hoating in St* Joseph, Mo, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

or MISSOUBI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday. September 11,1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the Rec¬ 
ord a statement which appeared in the 
St. Joseph Gazette of August 22. 1951, 
showing the decisive defeat of Federal 
public housing in that city. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Federal public housing was rejected by St. 
Joseph voters yesterday by a decisive vote 
which was almost 2 to 1 against the proposal. 

Unofficial totals of the referendum election 
showed that 4,087 persons voted for housing 
and 8,288 voted against the ordinance which 
would have permitted construction of the 
project. 

The increased Interest in the Issue during 
the past weeks was reflected In the 14,278 
votes cast as the opponents rolled up a ma¬ 
jority of 4,301 votes. 

carried ONI.T FOUR PRXCXNCTS 

The housing ordinance was doomed from 
the start of the balloting yesterday, as it ran 
consistently behind in almost all precincts. 
When the unofficial tallying was completed, 
the proposal was found to have carried In 
only 4 of the city’s 63 precincts. 

Party lines were ignored as the opponents 
of public housing rolled up their big majority. 
The seventh ward, for Instance, always a 
Democratic stronghold, rejected the housing 
plan by a vote of 465 to 212. Almost all sec. 
tlons of the city, including areas which had 
been classified as slums and exclusive resi¬ 
dential sections, voted against the proposal, 
wotmo roRciT smERmss 

Mayor Stanley I. Dale, who led the fight to 
repeal the public bousing ordinance which 
had been passed over his veto by the city 
council, said, “I am very pleased with the 
outcome of the election. I believe the votes 
cast have indicated in a truly democratic 
way that the people of St. Joseph are against 
socialistic trends and spendthrift programs. 

“I believe this Is a very encouraging sign 
for all America to follow. X think this was a 
very important Issue to the citizens of St. 
Joseph and I want to thank very gratefully 
those who cast their ballots, whether for or 
against the ordinance, becauae their active 
participation is a sure guaranty of the sur¬ 
vival of democracy. 

"Let ufl forget all bitterness arising from 
this campaign and go forward to build a bet¬ 
ter St. Joseph in a democratic method.” 


Oil for Education It Theft Slogan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. OLINE. TEAGUE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
seen many articles and editorials re¬ 
cently regarding the tidelands question. 
Under leave to extend my remarks In 
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the RECORD, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared in August 28 issue of 
the Dallas Morning News which warns 
of the danger of turning our school sys¬ 
tems over to a highly centralized gov¬ 
ernment. should the tidelands be held 
by the Federal Government, and the 
revenue derived therefrom restricted to 
educational use. This would be the 
Initial step of Federal aid to education. 

Oil fox Education Zs THxrr Slogan 

Senator Listed Hill, of Alabama, and some 
other advocates of turning everything over 
to the Federal Government are pushing a 
bill that would give tidelands oil to the 
Federal Government, restricting It to edu¬ 
cational use. It Is a crafty move aimed at 
appealing to teachers and school patrons 
throughout the Nation other than those of 
the three States most directly affected— 
Texas, Louisiana, and California. Zn their 
arguments, they make no mention of the 
moral issues Involved. They make no men¬ 
tion of the danger of turning the schools 
over to a highly centralized Federal Gov¬ 
ernment—-a Government that may be highly 
militarized over a long period to come. 

While these advocates of the tidelands 
steal for the Federal Government are using 
the billions of dollars of anticipated revenue 
In their appeal to the people, their design 
far transcends the mere theft of the oil. 
They want a precedent, based on the para- 
mounl-rights theory, lor further grabs and 
extension of Federal power. 

It is very significant that Senator Hill, In 
a recent release arguing for his proposal, 
tries to make It appear that. If the States 
succeed In retaining their tidelands, the 
United States will lose all of the oil of the 
submerged continental shelf. The States 
are claiming only 3 miles, except Texas, 
which claims 10.6 miles under Its annexa¬ 
tion agreement. The claim of the Federal 
Government to the edge of the continental 
shelf extends more than a hundred miles. 
And the chances are that, even If the States 
win their fight, the Federal Government will 
get most of the oil from the submerged 
area—In fact, 90 percent or more of the oil. 

But the fanatics for Federal power want 
the precedent established because they want 
progressively to grab the river bods and 
thereafter any other natural resources that 
might be claimed under paramount rights. 

This Is not merely a battle for oil money. 
It is an Ideological battle. And on the side 
of those advocating the tldolanjs steal Is 
the grandest piece of strategy for the ad¬ 
vancement of socialistic government that 
has ever been concocted. 


Celebration of Port of Baltimore Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NESKASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 12, 1951 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an address now 
being delivered by the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr, Butler 1 at a lunch¬ 
eon sponsored by the Propeller Club in 
celebration of the Port of Baltimore Day 
be printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

I am proud to be here today to Join In the 
celebration of Port of Baltimore Day. No one 
could live all his life in bis native city with¬ 


out feeling pride in its traditions and Its in¬ 
stitutions. The port of Baltimore has played 
a magnificent part in the history of the State 
of Maryland and the country. 

From the docks and wharves of this great 
port. In time of peace, ships carry to the far- 
flung shores of every country in the globe 
a tremendous flow of commerce. In time of 
war. the facilities of this great port are turned 
to shipping munitions and other war ma¬ 
terials to equip our fighting men. 

Since I have been In the Senate, 1 have 
given close attention to every problem 
brought to me concerning the port. I wlU 
continue to keep a vigilant eye upon Its 
progress. I had some small success recently 
In keeping the clinic in the Customs House 
open. I hope to see it expanded and will 
bend every effort to that end. 

On Tuesday, August 21, the merchant ma¬ 
rine bill was before the Senate and, realiz¬ 
ing how important this measure Is to our 
great port, I gave It my full support. I 
voted against several crippling amendments 
and was exceedingly pleased when the Senate 
finally passed the bill. 

I consider the port doubly Important to¬ 
day, There is a big fight going on In this 
country between communism and American¬ 
ism.'. It is a part of a greater battle between 
Godlessness and Christianity which is spread¬ 
ing all over the world. Now I have been 
drawn into that battle. As a matter of fact, I 
plunged into the senatorial campaign which 
resulted in my election with the avowed pur¬ 
pose of keeping the free State of Maryland 
clear of subversive influences and to fight for 
American liberty. 

No doubt you have been hearing and read¬ 
ing about an investigation of my election by 
a subcommittee of the United States Sen¬ 
ate. You have not heard the whole story, 
but that Is no fault of yours. 

During the public and secret sessions of 
this subcommittee more than 20 volumes of 
transcript were taken covering many thou¬ 
sands of words of testimony. Of course, the 
newspapers could not carry all of this com¬ 
plex story. Therefore, they picked out parts 
of it according to their Individual Judgment 
as to what makes news, because that is what 
sells newspapers. Newspapers are In the 
business to sell their product, and, there¬ 
fore, you can't blame them for making it as 
attractive as possible. 

Unfortunately, this practice failed In many 
Instances to cover all of the facts. It also 
resulted in undue emphasis being given to 
parts of the testimony and the stating of 
conclusions wholly unfounded. 

I therefore decided that after the furore 
and the tempest had subsided In Washington, 
and everyone had his say who wanted to, 
I would come back to my homo town and 
tell my friends my side of the story It’s 
very simple, and I know you will under¬ 
stand It better this way than If I took the 
floor of the United States Senate and en¬ 
gaged in name calling and vituperative de¬ 
bate. 

Here Is where I was born. Here is where I 
grew up as a boy selling newspapers and do¬ 
ing odd Jobs in the neighborhood. 

Some of you are aware of the fact that 
when World War I broke out I enlisted Im¬ 
mediately and served my country In. France. 
After 26 months of service, I returned and 
worked my way through college, finally to 
obtain a law degree from the University of 
Maryland. I was 63 years old when I filed 
for the United States Senate, and for 23 
years I had practiced law In my home town. 
I am married and have two fine boys and a 
lovely girl. 

Many of you have been Intimately con¬ 
nected with my private life, either through 
contact with my family or my profession. 1 
know that if I were the kind of man some 
have been trying to paint with smears and 
Insinuations, 1 would not he here today. If 
there were any doubt about my honesty and 
integrity, 326,291 voters in the State would 


not have picked me over my opponent, Mil¬ 
lard Tydings. I defeated Idlllard Tydlngs 
by a majority of 43,111. 

Since then he has originated and directed 
a campaign against this overwhelming ex¬ 
pression of public opinion which has been 
centered in an attempt to smear the voters 
of Maryland and my personal character. I 
can understand how he would be disturbed 
and upset over his defeat after serving so 
long in the Senate, but I have been dis¬ 
mayed and amazed at the extent of personal 
bitterness which he has expressed to mutual 
friends of ours. 

I ask you to compare his attitude with my 
campaign against him. To this day, I have 
never made any personal reference to this 
man but have merely held up to the people 
of Maryland the oft-repeated criticism of his 
public record. You all know that I fight 
fair be it on the gridiron, in the courts, or 
In this field of politics which Is brand new 
to mo. 

I told you at the opening that the Investi¬ 
gation in Washington was a long-drawn-out 
affair. Besides the thousands of words of 
transcript, the pages after pages of exhibits 
and the Investigators’ reports, there has 
been considerable debate on the floor of the 
United States Senate. The report on this 
affair was 39 pages long. 

Since It would be impossible for you to 
go into the matter In its entirety, I am going 
to sketch some points that I believe are 
Important from the standpoint of a lawyer 
and a native Marylander. 

First of all, the admitted crux of the 
whole situation lies In this paragraph of 
the Senate report on page 2. It says: 

"Our answer, as respects John Marshall 
Butleb, Is that the facts developed from the 
evidence before this subcommittee are not 
sufficient in our judgment to recommend 
the unseating of Senator Butler." 

If this language seems to say to you that 
the Senate subcommittee which wrote it 
was sorry they couldn’t find enough to un¬ 
seat mo, you can blame it on the fact that 
the Senate Rules and Administration Com¬ 
mittee that adopted the report was con¬ 
trolled by the Truman administration— 
that the subcommittee which approved the 
report contained three Democrats and two 
Republicans. In that respect, I want to 
point out to you something about the state¬ 
ment that this was a nonpartisan report 
drawn up by two Democrats and two 
Republicans. 

I know of no better way to explain this 
situation than to quote you what one of 
these Republicans who signed the report said 
about it on the floor of the Senate on Mon¬ 
day. August 20, when the report was officially 
submitted. 

Senator Hendrickson, a Republican from 
New Jersey who served on the subcommittee, 
sa I (and it Is carried on p. 10332 of the 
Congressional Record for Monday, August 
20 ) • 

"Mr. President, the subcommittee found 
very clearly that the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland had not In any manner con¬ 
ducted himself so that he would disqualify 
himself for membership in this gieat body. 

• K * « * 

I am very proud to have been a member 
of a committee which has been able to do 
Justice to an honest and fearless and cou¬ 
rageous citizen, who was elected by the peo¬ 
ple of Maryland alter an intensive and ex¬ 
haustive campaign; and I commend the peo¬ 
ple of Maryland today for the Judgment 
vt/hich they displayed in that campaign.’’ 

Now maybe you are puzzled as to why, if 
Senator Hendbickson feels that way about 
the people of Maryland In selecting me for 
the United States Senate, he signed a report 
which contained unfair criticism about my 
campaign and my conduct In It. Maybe 
some other things Senator Hendrickson said 
on the floor of the Senate will enlighten you. 
at one time he said: 
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“Tbe SenfUor fT<xn New Jersey would like 
to go one step further with relation to the 
part Jon Jonkel played In the Maryland 
campaign. If Jon Jonkel had followed the 
law, this matter would not be before the 
senate today, 

"I freely eonfeas on the floor of the Senate 
this afternoon that there are contained In 
the report words and phrases and even para¬ 
graphs with which I could have taken issue. 
However, in order to get the basic issue set¬ 
tled and in order to do Justice to a man who 
was held in the balance so to apeak for a long 
time, I refused to quibble over a word here 
or a phrase there All too long did John 
Masshazx Butlztb stand in a position in 
which he must have wondered what his 
neighbors and friends were thinking of him. 
I felt, as did the junior Senator from Maine, 
that we had to get down to business and 
dispose of the whole question and to dispose 
of It with a spirit ot Justice which would mcke 
the people who love Justice completely eatls- 
fled that the committee had been conscien¬ 
tious In Its labors.” 

And if this is not a clear answer, X want 
to tell you that shortly after Senator Hen- 
OBICKSON made this public declaration un the 
floor of the Senate the other Republican 
member of the subcommittee. Senator Smith 
of Maine, told me that she concurred in the 
views of the Senator from New Jersey 

Now as to the criticism In the report Let 
me read to you anotliei short paragraph In 
the report which may have escaped your 
attention. It is mi pa'^e 6 ol the repoU and 
is the opening paragraph of what the sub¬ 
committee called their observaiionB, con¬ 
clusions, and recommendations. It says. 

“Much of the 1850 Maryland senatorial 
campaign was in the regular and traditional 
American political pattern. And like any 
vlfyorously fought election, It had good and 
bad features that stand out.” 

Thereupon the report set down all the 
bad features they could And or that Tydings 
charged were pment. They had nothing to 
say about the good features. They didn't 
mention the many men and women of high 
character who supported my candidacy. 
They never mentioned anything good about 
me personally, except that I had a right to 
my seat In the United States Senate. 

I don’t blame them because aa new as I 
am to politics I’ve found out that a com¬ 
mittee directed to And out if there Is some¬ 
thing wrong doesn't look at the good side. 

After reading these criticisms of my cam¬ 
paign carefully I began to question whether 
the things complained of had any dominant 
effect on the result of the election, l don't 
think they did. 

1 call your attention to the widely pub¬ 
lished and universally accepted analysis of 
the campaign made by Millard Tydlngs on 
November 17.18S0, a few short days after the 
people of Maryland had duly and legally ex¬ 
pressed themselves at the polls. I want to 
read you this Interview with Mr. Tydlngs. 
It was published In the United States News 
of November 17, I860. I quote: 

“What do you think was the basic reason 
for the outcome In your case. Senator?” 

“The basic reason, in my Judgment, was 
that the primary campa^n for the governor¬ 
ship was so bitter that it demoralised the 
Democratic Tarty and brought on a situa¬ 
tion that has no parallel in Maryland politics, 
where the party was split completely down 
the middle. 

“The fact that I ran about 60,000 votes 
better than the Governor did is indicative 
of what 1 am trying to say, hut the demoral¬ 
isation over the whole State was due to the 
gubernatorial primary, and that couldn't 
have been healed. I think that was the 
principal factor, everybody was the victim 
of It, because even the attorney general, who 
would normally win by 100.000 or more, won 
by only about 30,000, and there was no real 
fight on that office In the sense that there 
was on the others. It affected everybody." 


“To what extent was the result influenced 
by the fact that Senator McCastkt Jumped 
into your campaign?’* 

“I don't think that McCabthy aa a person 
did any damage, but I think the issue raised 
and the propaganda about it had some effect, 
but it would be secondary to what I have 
already told you.” 

"What about foreign policy and military 
policy?" 

"That was too obscure to pass any sound 
seasoned Judgment on It. It was in and out, 
but never a major Issue. The worst thing 
of all was tha demoralisation of the party 
by the gubernatorial primary, where they 
fought each other eo hard that both sides 
were exhausted and there was a lot of terrible 
bitterness ’* 

Now, that interview was given when every 
detail of the campaign was fresh in the 
minds of all of us. In that Interview It was 
readily admitted that the defeat of the 
Democratic Party in Maryland was due to a 
spilt In that party and that It extended to 
the gubernatorial race, the race for attorney 
general, and right down the line to the 
county effleera 

You know the registered Democrats out¬ 
number the Republicans In Maryland by 
at least 3 or 4 to l eo there has to be a 
reason for a novice Republican candidate for 
the United States Senate to defeat a Demo¬ 
crat of long service and entrenched position 
by R majority of 43,000. The Republican 
victory of November 1850 was not confined 
alone to the senatorial race nor 1b there yet 
any charge made that any particular phase 
of the senatorial campaign had any effect <)n 
the miserable showing the Democratic Party 
made In the other race.s. On the contrary, 
the defeated senatorial candidate, in the 
Interview above quoted blames his plight 
on forces outside his case and on the general 
record of his own party. 

There was also another analy.vi8 made of 
this senatorial campaign by a person who 
cannot, by any stretch of the Imagination, 
be said to be prejxidlced In favor of the 
Republican Party or its candidates. It came 
from the pen of C P Ives, an editorial writer 
for the Baltimore Sun. Need 1 remind you 
of the unswerving political leanings of the 
Sun—the publicity bulwark of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party? The article by Mr. Ives was 
printed In that newspaper November 13,1050. 
I Rhall read It to you. 

"Our own Millard Tydlngs is a very special 
case with a good deal of the flavor of pathos 
about him. No one who cheered hla bravery 
(as this voter did) in the 1937 court-pack 
fight can believe any version of the grotesque 
yarns about a rush of leftism to the bead In 
his latter years. 

"What a very high percentage of the 286,- 
000 Marylanders who went for Mr. Butler 
seem to have concluded about li^. Tydlngs 
was that In a single, but determinative, 
episode be served the President, as Wolsey 
served Henry vni, not wisely, and In the 
end not well. From that first historic tele¬ 
vision show of the Lattlmore hearing, tens 
of thousands of these people seem to have 
had a dismaying sense of levity and lack of 
InqulsltlvenesB In the chairman." 

These analyses are but two that were 
written along similar lines on or about that 
time. I will not weary you with the others 
because I believe these two coming from 
the mouth of the defeated candidate and a 
newspaper that champions his every move 
may bo token as the defeated man’s own best 
explanation. 

Therefore, I ask why this later attempt to 
put another face on the facts? 

It may be argued that campaign mAtters 
now complained of were not known at the 
time these statements by Tydlngs and the 
Baltimore Sun were made. Do you believe 
that Is true? Let's take a look at the facts. 

First of all the most bitterly complained 
Of piece ol literature In the campaign was 


a four-page circular entitled "From the Rec¬ 
ord." 

How can anyone complain that this piece 
of literature wae unknown to the defeated 
candidate or his personal mouthpiece, the 
Baltimore Sun, when they made their anal¬ 
yses of the election? The defeated candi¬ 
date spoke long and lustily on the radio and 
television and Issued statement after state¬ 
ment every day from the date of distribution 
of this circular to the date of the election. 
As for the Baltimore Sun, I venture to say 
that From the Record received more public 
attention from that newspaper and olhers 
than any other piece of literature used in 
any national campaign of the year 1960. 

I wonder If the defeated candidate and 
Mr Ives of the Sun discounted the effect 
this circular had on the voters because they 
knew every charge made in it—every piece 
of material—had been used before over and 
over again on the radio, in the newspapers, 
in speeches, or on the floor of Congress. 

The whole tenor of this piece of litera¬ 
ture was that the defeated candidate had 
been charged with whitewashing the Invos- 
tigatlon of communism in the State Depart¬ 
ment. In there any doubt in the minds of 
anyone that the charge was made? Is there 
any doubt that It was repeated and repeated 
the length and breadth of this Nation? Is 
there any doubt that It is still being made 
now? 

What is so strange about Including It in 
campaign literature? 

Can theie be anything wrong in bringing 
out during a campaign that the public record 
of your opponent has been criticized day In 
and day out? 

Obviously, the defeated candidate did not 
shy away from using current Issues as mate¬ 
rial for his campaign. He charged the Re- 
publlciri Party with being rpsponslble lor 
the Korean war. HeJe’s what he said about 
it time and time again: 

"If we had done what the Republicaus 
w in ted In Korea there would not have been 
B gun out there.’’ 

Now, here you have the chairman of the 
Senate’s Armed Service Committee, who is 
by rank and title bearing responsibility along 
with the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State, for the policy of our 
country la relation :o our armed interven¬ 
tion on foreign shores, charging the flops and 
failures of policy to the Republican minority 
In a Congress controlled by the Democrats. 

When the people of Maryland put the re- 
Bponslbillty where It belonged, this defeated 
candidate shouted ‘‘Foul ’’ Everybody—in 
and out of Maryland—knows the truth of the 
matter and I am not going to dwell on that 
point ar” further. 

So, I move on to the great composite-pic¬ 
ture Issue. 

I don’t know what difference it makes, at 
this late date, but Just for the official record 
I tell you here and now that I did not know 
anything about this picture until i saw a 
prln ed copy of the circular From the Record. 

The only previous knowledge ol the circu¬ 
lar 1 bad was a brief notice that someone, 
somewhere, was planning to distribute a 
four-page newspaper containing direct quo¬ 
tations from the records of the United States 
Senate concerning the failure of the Tydlngs 
subcommittee to do Its Job of investigating 
communism In the State Department. When 
I saw It, my Judgment was and still is. "let 
the people evaluate It." 

But to resume, as to the Browder-Tydlnga 
picture, I never knew the whole pamphlet 
was even out of the planning stage until a 
copy of the completed product was put in my 
hands. 

However. I have been Informed and have 
every reason to believe that the composite 
picture was merely designed to Illustrate 
the attitude displayed by Tydlngs toward 
Communist Earl Browder when the latter 
appeared before the Tydlngs subcommittee 
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end was questioned by the defeated candi¬ 
date who was then chairman of the subcom¬ 
mittee investigating communism In the State 
Department. 

If you are not familiar with this record. 
I urge you to read that testimony by Mr. 
Browder and then you can decide for your¬ 
self whether the composite picture, which 
was In reality a poor excuse for a cartoon, 
did accurately portray that incident. 

Now, here are the facts. Browder did ap¬ 
pear before the subcommittee. The defeat¬ 
ed candidate, as chairman, did question 
Browder and did thank him most warmly lor 
his testimony. Whatever else you read Into 
that picture is a matter of imagination. 

However, no mention of this picture, well 
advertised as It was, was made in the de¬ 
feated candidate’s own explanation of his 
falluie, until long after the campaign was 
over. Again, I ask you why? What changed 
his mind, if In sober Judgment it has been 
changed? What happened between the time 
he hrst spoke and hls later utterances? 

1 can \inderstand you could be puzzled, 
for, as close as 1 am to the matter, I have 
been shocked and amazed at this turn of 
events. 

Now, we have heard a great deal about the 
manner in which funds were handled in the 
campaign. First of all, let It be clearly un¬ 
derstood by those who are not aware of such 
things that I did not personally disburse any 
funds. 

It was not my Job. I was the candidate. 
I had a treasurer. 

I can truthfully say, for my own campaign, 
that I endorsed some checks. 1 don’t know 
how many or In what amount. I was confi¬ 
dent at the time that they were being care¬ 
fully handled through the treasurer In full 
accordance with the election laws. I know 
that no check I endorsed was handled other¬ 
wise 

secondly, I was Involved Involuntarily in 
the matter of the $18,000 bill owed William 
redder for printing. I did not know until I 
was told by Mr, Pedder In a telephone con¬ 
versation at 2 o'clock in the morning of No¬ 
vember 2, that any such bill existed. I did 
not know that a Mr.^ William Fedder existed 
before that time, much less that I owed him 
money. I was distraught at the thought 
that such a bill had been run up. 

However. I told Mr. Feddor that, if it was 
true that others using my name had Induced 
him to do work for which he now thought 
he was not going to be paid, I would per¬ 
sonally guarantee him against loss. I pay 
my debts 1 never seek a way out. 

I felt that although I had not made or 
authorized any such advance commitment to 
Mr. Fedder, it was up to me to see that he 
did not suffer even if it took my last cent. 
I told him so and I followed It up with a 
letter. 

And. I want to tell you that as a lawyer 
I know there was no violation of any law 
Involved. I had a perfect right to make such 
an offer I’nder the very language of the 
Corrupt Practices Act which exempts such 
printing bills. 

And, I think that If a man’s effort to be 
honest is to be twisted around to look as 
If he was violating a United States statute, 
the statute ought to be changed or we ought 
to get rid of the people who are interpreting 
It In such a manner. 

Now It has been established that one 
closely associated with my campaign com¬ 
mittee was guilty of violations of the Mary¬ 
land Corrupt Practices Act In the handling 
of certain funds used in the campaign. In 
this regard, I want to make you this 
assertion: 

Every cent of the money Involved was used 
for the legitimate purposes of buying radio 
time, printing circulars, and running the 
office. Not one scintilla of evidence has been 
produced that it was used otherwise. I am 


confident nobody can produce any such, be¬ 
cause I am confident there Is no such. 

The only charge was that the rules on 
reporting campaign funds were not carried 
out. In other words, the charges on which 
Jon M. Jonkel was convicted and fined in 
no way changed the course of the campaign 
or the result of the election and In no wise 
Involved moral turpitude. 

If receipt of the money have been other¬ 
wise recorded, It siUl would have been used 
for the same pinpose and the result would 
not have been changed one lota. 

Let us pass on to another phase of the 
Maryland campaign, the matter of outside 
Influences. 

After considerable study of the subject. I 
am of the opinion that It is really not so 
much a question of whether it is proper for 
persons from outside a State to contribute 
funds In a national election, or for persons 
from outside a State to come In to make 
speeches. 

It is rather a question of who gets the 
money and who does the speech making. 

I have heard of bitter denunciation be¬ 
cause a Republican Senator came into Mary¬ 
land and made two speeches lor me. 1 don’t 
recall that anything was said about the fact 
that President Truman came to Maryland 
before the party primaries got under way and 
spoke up for the candidate I defeated. I 
don’t recall any mention of the fact that the 
Democratic National Committee contributed 
$5,000 to the defeated candidate’s campaign 
and that $2,500 was contributed by the 
Democratic Senatorial Committee. 

If these so-called outside influences are 
to be stopped, are we to do away with the 
two-party system? Are we to abolish both 
national committees? 

Are we to stop the President of the United 
States from making swings around the coun¬ 
try to speak for local candidates at whistle 
stops or metropolitan areas? 

Of course, such steps would be ridiculous, 
but I believe some definite effort should be 
made to stop hand-picked ’Truman Demo¬ 
crats from selling Federal Jobs in Mississippi, 
stealing ballots, and peddling RFC loans. 

One other point I would like to clear up 
before I close. During the long months 
while my right to a seat in the United States 
Senate has been under fire I refrained from 
entering Into name calling or mud slinging. 

I do not Intend to lower myself to that level 
today. However, because I did not answer 
the jibes of some culumulsti,, radio com¬ 
mentators, and others who wish to prolong 
tills fight, it has been charged even in the 
United States Senate report that I have 
never made any answer to the charges. This 
is not true. 

I was the first person to appear befoie 
the Senate subcommittee when it opened its 
public hearings February 20, 1 B.sked the 
subcommittee to allow me the right of every 
accused American. I asked that I might be 
given a specification of the charges against 
me and counsel so that I could defend my¬ 
self. I was denied these rights. In that 
appeal to the subcommittee 1 did give a 
full accounting of my campaign. Hero is 
what I said: 

”I have no personal knowledge of any vio¬ 
lation of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 
I filed, and my treasurer has filed, complete 
statements which I believe were a full com¬ 
pliance with that statute. I have never run 
for an elective office before, and I do not 
claim to be an expert in political procedures. 
In my campaign there were many citizens 
who volunteered to assist me, a large number 
of whom had had no prior experience in 
politics. Since my victory 1 have learned 
that many people unknown to me at the 
time of the campaign were working Inde¬ 
pendently to assist me. 

"It Is thus Impossible for me to state that 
the Investigators of this committee may not 


have found some technical violations, as 
indeed I suspect could be found In a 3 
months’ investigation of any political cam¬ 
paign. But I can state wholeheartedly and 
without any qualification whatsoever that I 
never knowingly have violated a single provi¬ 
sion of any statute, and that if any of my 
supporters have done so, any such violations 
were technical in character and relatively 
trivial, and due to inexperience and not to 
Intention. 

“There Is no suggestion that the total 
amount of my expenditures was excessive 
compared to expenditures In other senatorial 
campaigns. It will also be found that they 
were well within the limits of either State 
or Federal statutes." 

I don’t know how 1 could have been more 
plain. 

I hope 1 have given you all the Informa¬ 
tion that you desired about the election. 
The report of the Senate committee should 
mark the end of unjustified and unreasonable 
attacks on me by Tydlngs or others on hls 
behalf. 

There can, however, be no assurance on 
this point, but with a better understanding 
of the facts, you will better appreciate the 
nature and the motive behind any such at¬ 
tempts. Perhaps It was only natural for a 
poor loser to seek an alibi. 

I call your attention to this thought which 
I am going to leave with you in closing. I 
am, as you know, a freshman Senator, new 
In politics, but I have been advised by vet¬ 
eran Members of the Senate and many per¬ 
sons In Maryland, that If Mr Millard Tydlngs 
had conducted a full and satisfactory inves¬ 
tigation of communism in the State Depart¬ 
ment, he would still be the senior Senator 
from Maryland today, In that case, I would 
be practicing law and perhaps a lot happier 
Individual. 

I am inclined to agree with that theory. 
The fact that clinched the argument for me 
is that the same investigation that Tydlngs 
was supposed to conduct but didn’t, is now 
being done over by another Senate commit¬ 
tee It is a Subcommittee on Internal Se¬ 
curity It Is headed by Senator Pat McCau- 
KAN, a Democrat from Nevada, who Is also 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee. The decision to have the job done over 
was made by a Democratlc-controlled Sen¬ 
ate. The progress reports from this new 
Senate committee put an entirely new light 
on some of the conclusions of the subcom¬ 
mittee headed by Mr. Tydlngs 

This country, like every other country at¬ 
tacked by communism, will stand or fall on 
Its Internal security. I am certain this is 
one of the most Important Issues of the day 
and I Intend to use every effort at my com¬ 
mand to wipe out any weaknesses in our 
Government this committee reveals. 

I thank you for this opportunity to tell 
the people in my home town what I stand 
for. I am ready, as always, to meet the issue 
anywhere, but I am doubly proud that I can 
safely place my fate in the hands of the 
people of my own State. 


Dedication of New General Accounting 
Office Building 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIS SMITH 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 12, 1951 
Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, yesterday at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the new General Account- 
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ixig Office Building, the Comptroller 
General of the United States, Hon. Lind¬ 
say C. Warren, a distinguished North 
Carolinian, with many years of service 
In the Congress, made an address with 
respect to the General Accounting Office 
and its part in the governmental func¬ 
tions of the Nation’s activities. 

In this address, among other things, 
he pointed out some very interesting 
facts as to personnel employment, and 
how he had reduced the number of em¬ 
ployees from a peak in April 1946 of 
14,904 to 6,899 on July 31. 1951, a re¬ 
duction of 8.005 employees in the last 
5 years. 

This is such a refreshing statement 
by a man who believes in efficiency in 
Government that I think it should be 
published in the Record for all to read, 
and many, I hope, to emulate. I there¬ 
fore ask consent that the statement be 
published in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, ladles, and gentlemen, the 
General Accounting Office and Its employees 
are deeply gratelul for this spledid new 
building. It is the product of a great engi¬ 
neer. Mr. W. E. Reynolds, and his able staff; 
and a master builder, Mr. John McShaln, and 
hla workmen. Its dignified exterior and pub¬ 
lic reaches leave an impression of strength 
and soundness. Its functional work areas 
Incorporate the advances of modern science. 
Ample provision has been made for the con¬ 
venience and physical comfort of our peo¬ 
ple. While its construction entailed oonaid- 
erahle cost, it is reassuring to know that the 
o<dlectlonB of the General Accounting Office 
during any 5 months would pay that coat. 
We are all expecting great dividends in terms 
of better management and morale from this 
first gathering under one roof of all of our 
Washington activities. 

It was 80 years ago this summer that the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 was 
passed. The title "General Accounting 
Office’* was assigned to the office then created, 
but the genealogy of the Office Is clearly 
traceable back to the very beginning of our 
Government. The story of its development 
is an Interesting and important part of Fed¬ 
eral financial history. 

From the days of our early colonists up 
to the year 1921, the function of auditing 
Government expenditures took many forms 
and was administered in many different ways. 
But with the enactment of the Budget and 
Accounting Act there was brought into exist¬ 
ence an audit and Investigative agency in the 
legislative branch of the Government with 
real enforcement powers. Legislative control 
over financial matters was greatly strength¬ 
ened. For the first time Congress bad the 
means to secure necessary information con¬ 
cerning the financial transactions of ova 
Government from a completely nonpolitical 
agent, independently of the executive branch. 

As could be expected, that independence 
has not gone unchallenged. In the 80 years 
since 1921. there have been several abortive 
efforts to destroy the Office. They have 
come not only from within the Government, 
but from the outside. Even some of your 
predecessors, Mr. President, have made the 
attempt. Their plans were rejected by the 
Congress. As late as last year, an 111-con- 
oeived attack was launched from outside the 
Government. The action of the Congress In 
repelling this last assault speaks for itself, 
for not a single vote, nor a single voice, was 
mustered in support of the 'iroposal in either 
the Senate or the House of Representatives* 


The General Accounting Office has emerged 
from this experience with new stature and 
Increased importance as an agent of the 
Congress* Yet. neither the Congress nor the 
Office can afford to relax its vigilance. The 
controls placed by Congress on the expendi¬ 
ture of funds in the exercise of its constitu¬ 
tional power over the purse and the enforce¬ 
ment of those controls by the General Ac¬ 
counting Office are Integral parts of our sys¬ 
tem of cheeks and balances. It would be 
naive to think that there wlU never be an¬ 
other attempt, motivated by dislike of re¬ 
straint or adherence to discarded theories, 
to water down legislative control of public 
funds or weaken the General Accounting 
Office. Both the Congress and the Office 
must 1 eep ever alert to guard against any 
such eventualities with all the strength at 
our command. 

I would not paint the picture too dark. 
The Congress has displayed most heartening 
confidence in us over the years. But we 
in the General Accounting Office must al- 
waira bear foremost in our minds that the 
support and backing of the Congress and 
of the citizens of our country must be 
earned and deserved. Our Job, as in the 
case of any organization, whether in pri¬ 
vate business or the Government, is a con¬ 
tinuing one. Let us never forget that no 
organization exists for long at a standstill 
or as a matter of right. The General Ac¬ 
counting Office was established to meet par¬ 
ticular needs of our democratic form of gov¬ 
ernment and we must serve Uiose needs with 
constant vigor and with continual awareness 
of ever-changli^ conditions. 

The very nature of the duties of the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office and its status in Gov¬ 
ernment as an agent of the Congress, inde¬ 
pendent of the executive branch, make It 
of paramount Importance that we do our 
Job with unassailable Integrity. Our ac¬ 
tions must be based on fact and fact alone. 
Our conclusions mtist be fair. We must 
execute our duties in a forthright manner 
without consideration of partisan factors 
and without fear of recrimination from any 
source whatsoever. Should the work of the 
General Accounting Office ever faU to fol¬ 
low any one of those principles, then the 
value of the Office will be lost. 

It is essential that the General Account¬ 
ing Office not only cooperate with the execu¬ 
tive branch in its field of operations, but 
also lead the way to achieve those Improve¬ 
ments that will result in better government. 
There are some of you from the executive 
branch here today who not too many years 
ago would have said, "That is not possible." 
I think you will now agree with me that 
it is not only possible, but has been done 
and is continuing to be done with increas¬ 
ing tempo. 

A prime example is the Joint accounting 
program which was inaugurated in Decem¬ 
ber 1947 by the Secretary of the Treasury; 
the then Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
James E. Webb, and myself. This program 
has had the undeviating support of the 
President from its very inception. It is a 
partnership with the three partners coop¬ 
erating 100 percent and having one common 
goal—the Improvement of accounting, budg¬ 
eting, financial reporting, and auditing in 
the Government. I gladly pay public trib¬ 
ute to Secretary of the Treasury Snyder and 
Director of the Budget Lawton. As a result 
of this program and of legislation enacted 
by the Congress, culminating in the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 and 
the Post Office Department Financial Con¬ 
trol Act of 1950, accounting improvements 
are going forward with rapid acceleration 
on a Government-wide basis. The primary 
objective of this great program Is full dis¬ 
closure of public funds—full disclosure for 
the benefit of the President, for the benefit 
of the Congress, and full disclosure, if you 


please, for the benefit and information of 
the American taxpayer. 

The General Accounting Office which takes 
up its quarters In this building is a far cry 
from the office which I first knew as Comp¬ 
troller General in November 1940. With 
all modesty, I want to say that I think the 
Office has done an outstanding Job over the 
years. There was the audit of billions of 
dollars in expenditures during the emer¬ 
gency and war years, as well as the many 
other related duties such as the settlement 
of several millions of claims, the rendering 
of thousands of decisions on the legality of 
expenditures, the continuous investigations 
and inspections, and the rendering of assist¬ 
ance to Congress and its committees on leg¬ 
islative and investigative matters and to the 
agencies on fiscal and accounting problems. 

Since the termination of hostilities of 
World War IX. new duties have been given 
to us by the Congress and new activities and 
approaches have been inaugurated to enable 
us better to perform our primary functions. 
The Government Corporation Control Act, 
enacted in 1945, requires the General Ac¬ 
counting Office to audit annually all Govern¬ 
ment corporations. This means an annual 
audit of about 65 Government corporations, 
whose financial transactions run Into bil¬ 
lions of dollars. The Federal Property Act 
of 1949 requires the OAO to audit all types 
of property accounts and transactions and to 
prescribe principles and assist in developing 
systems of accounting for property. Our 
part in the Joint accounting program, which 
I mentioned a few moments ago, is a tre¬ 
mendous task. We are successfully develop¬ 
ing comprehensive, on-the-slte audits which 
bring about broader coverage, more effective 
results, less paper work, and reduced flow of 
documents into Washington. All are major 
undertakings and are of real importance to 
the Congress and the taxpayer. Our coun¬ 
try is now in the throes of another defense 
effort. The resultant expansion of Govern¬ 
ment organization and expenditures has 
placed a direct and serious responsibility on 
the Office. 

Work done can only be measured by re¬ 
sults. On ibis score, I think the record of 
the General Accounting Office measures up. 
In the last 10 years, we have not only paid 
our way, but we have made a substantial 
contribution each year to the Treasury. 
Collections from 1941 through June 30 of this 
year total over $740,000,000. This money 
had been Illegally or otherwise improperly 
paid out, and it is a fair statement to say 
that little of it would have ever been re¬ 
covered except for the General Accounting 
Office. We have found it possible to reduce 
employees. In April 1946 the number of em¬ 
ployees reached a peak of 14.904. There 
were 6,899 employees on July 31 of this year, 
a reduction of 8,005 in the last 6 years, of 
whom 779 were transferred to the Post Office 
Department. This has been accomplished 
through constant surveys of our work and 
the elimination of procedures which servo 
no useful purpose under present conditions. 
The revised procedures which we have placed 
in effect are enabling the General Account¬ 
ing Office and the Government as a whole 
to do a more competent Job at le.'^s cost. 

I would like to tell you my conception of 
the mission of the General Accounting Office 
and the way in which that mission should 
be performed. I believe the Office must see 
to it that the will of Congress is given effect 
In the Government’s financial transactions. 
I believe it must make full use of the re¬ 
sources at its command, growing out of its 
audit, accounting, and Investigative activi¬ 
ties. to fearlessly expose the facts, not as a 
carping critic, but in a constructive spirit. 
I believe it must constantly strive to bring 
to light waste and extravagance in the Gov¬ 
ernment’s operations and Insist that those 
who spend the Government’s money bo 
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guided by the principle that It Is not their 
money, but money taken Involuntarily for 
public purposes and Impressed with a public 
trust. I believe the Office must continue to 
cooperate wholeheartedly with both the Con¬ 
gress and the executive branch toward im¬ 
proved and informed governmental admin¬ 
istration. I believe we must remain young 
In our outlook, adaptable in our methods, 
and Arm In our objectives. If we faithfully 
adhere to this pattern. I have no doubt as 
to our place in the great structure of our 
Government. 


Effect on School-Construction Program 
of Limitations on Steel 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

KON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday. September 12. 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident. on last Friday, September 7, there 
was some discussion on the floor of the 
Senate regarding the proposal to ship 
3.000.000 tons of steel to England dur¬ 
ing the coming year, and regarding the 
effect of present limitations on the use 
of steel on road-construction and school¬ 
building programs. 

I have been very much concerned 
about this problem for sometime. On 
the day before the discussion occurred 
on the floor, I addressed a letter to Mr. 
Manly Fleischmafln, Administrator of 
the National Production Authority, call¬ 
ing his attention to the disastrous effect 
on the .school-construction program of 
present limitations on steel. Although 
I have not yet received a reply to my 
letter. I believe it may be of interest to 
other Members of the Senate, and I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Interior and 

Insular Affairs, 

’ September 6, 1951. 
Mr. Manly F'L'^ischmann, 

Administrator, National Production 
Authority. 

My Dear Mr. Pleischmann: During the 
last few months, I have become more and 
more concerned about the disastrous limi¬ 
tations on new school construction which 
will apparently result from restrictions 
planned by the Federal Government on the 
use of steel lor that purpose. 

Preliminary Indications are that we shall 
have a record number of children In ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools this fall— 
about 800,000 moie than last year. Next 
year, it Is estimated the number will rise by 
another 800,000, and there is no reason to 
think that this steady increase will stop for 
some years to come. 

There are some of us who think that edu¬ 
cation is at least as important as military 
preparedness In the long-time preservation 
of our way of life. 

These additional children will have to be 
educated somewhere. Existing schools are 
already bulging. We cannot double-deck 
the children. The only solution is to build 
more schools. 

I have received any number of questions 
and complaints from various school districts 


In Nebraska, regarding the serious situation 
they will face if they are not allowed to pro¬ 
ceed with their plans, because of the rigid 
quota on the use of steel for school con¬ 
struction. It is my understanding that a 
total of only 106,000 tons of steel of all types 
is needed each quarter for this purpose, but 
the allocation of steel to schools, colleges, 
and libraries for the coming fourth quarter 
of this year has been restricted to approxi¬ 
mately 104.000 tons. That is another way 
of saying that nearly one-half of the schools 
which should be built will not be built. 

I further understand that this extreme 
shortage in the supply of steel available for 
civilian purposes Is expected to continue for 
at least 1 year. If that occurs. It will throw 
the whole school construction program so 
far behind schedule that I don’t know 
whether we will ever catch up, particularly 
since there Is no guaranty that ample steel 
will be available at the end of the year. 

The additional steel needed for the com¬ 
ing quarter would represent about four- 
tenths of 1 percent of the estimated supply. 
I realize that the steel shortage is unusually 
acute with respect to certain particular 
types of steel, such as structural steel. 
However, most school construction plans 
have been revised so as to hold the use of 
structural steel to a minimum. 

We have been told that the cold war might 
last 5 or 10 years. It is not pleasant to 
think of the possibility that our educational 
system might have to labor under greater 
and greater difficulties year after year. The 
children are growing up and their education 
cannot wait. Very frankly. I believe that 
education should have a priority right next 
to military needs. It is hard for me to 
believe that we are In such a crisis that we 
cannot educate the children properly. 
When we speak of necessary sacrificps, I had 
supposed we wore thinking In terms of 
sacrificing luxuries and comforts, not the 
educational, cultural, and moral training of 
the coming generation. 

I would appreciate learning from you how 
you feel this situation can be handled. I 
have no desire to make your task more diffi¬ 
cult, and I realize what a Job you have in 
allocating the available steel supply among 
the various requirements. Not all needs, 
however, are equally essential, and I believe 
there is a time when first things must be 
put first. 

Sincerely yours, 

Hugh Butler, 

United States Senator, Nebiaska. 


Value of Soil Conservation Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 12, 1951 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment by Mr. T. W. Thornhill, a trustee of 
Clemson College, in connection with the 
recent visit of the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture to inspect the soil conservation dis¬ 
tricts of certain sections of North Caro¬ 
lina and South Carolina. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

There are times when we may feel that 
democracy is losing ground in the United 
States, when we may think that bureaucra¬ 


cy and big government are supplanting 
local leadership and initiative. 

A sure cure for that gloomy feeling Is to 
study the work being done by our farmers 
through their locally organized and locally 
controlled soil conservation districts. It 
will reassure you that democracy, individual 
initiative, and individual freedom and ac¬ 
ceptance of responsibility are alive and— 
yes—thriving. I believe I can say without 
successful challenge that our farm people, 
as a whole, have been throughout our his¬ 
tory our most Independent and our most 
vigilant group In maintaining the freedom 
and rights of individuals, Z believe that 
this Is true also today. 

I would cite you to my own State, South 
Carolina, which is solidly covered by farmer- 
organized soil conservation districts, and has 
been since 1948. My friend, T. W. Thornhill, 
Charleston businessman. civic leader, 
farmer, district supervisor, and a leader in 
the South Carolina Association of Soil Con¬ 
servation District Supervisors, helped me to 
gather this information. 

In these districts, created under authority 
of State law. farmers develop and carry out 
their own programs to solve their soil and 
water conservation problems. Of course, 
they use the facilities and services available 
from local. State, and Federal agencies, but 
this help Is channeled through a program 
designed by the larmers themselves. For ex¬ 
ample, fuli-timo technical help is provided 
through the districts to farmers by the 
United States Soil Conservation Service. 
PMA-ACP funds are used to help defray the 
cost of conservation work, and. through a 
recent order by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
soil conscivatlon district supervisors will 
have an even greater share in the responsi¬ 
bility for shaping and carrying out a unified 
soil and water conservation program. The 
Clemson College Extension Service and vo¬ 
cational agriculture teachers help with the 
conservation education program. The State 
Forest Commission supplies much of the 
tree planting material used to return to 
forests those lands which should never have 
been cleared. The Farmers Home Adminis¬ 
tration urges all Its clients to work out 
whole-farm conservation plans with the dis¬ 
tricts. Those are only a few examples of 
the types ol help made available through the 
districts. 

All of this, please remember, is under the 
local leadership of the farmers who servo as 
district supervisors. And, I understand, that 
the farmers are accepting an even greater 
re-sponslblllty for the operation and man- 
agoment of their districts. Our South Caro¬ 
lina General Assembly recently passed, and 
Governor Byrnes signed, an amendment to 
the State Soil Conservation District Law set¬ 
ting up a State soil conservation committee 
composed ol district supervisors to admin¬ 
ister the law. In the past, the committee 
has been composed of agency heads serving 
by virtue of other positions held by them. 
I fed that this change is In no wise a reflec¬ 
tion on the agency heads formerly members 
of the State committee. It is simply an¬ 
other Important bit of evidence that farmers 
are willing to accept full responsibility for 
the leadership of their soil and water con¬ 
servation program. 

Before we look Inside a few of the South 
Carolina soil conservation districts, to see 
how local leadership carries out the local 
program, let’s consider some of the area- 
wide and even Interstate activities of district 
eupervisurs. 

Supervisors In districts within the Savan¬ 
nah River watershed, both in South Carolina 
and in Georgia, have banded themselves 
together In an association to see that any 
watershed development and flood-control 
program worked out for that river basin Is 
practical and in keeping with the wishes 
and needs of the local people. Any kind of 
basin development and watershed flood-con- 
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trol program workatl out tor the Savannah 
wl]l affect the land on every farm In the 
watenhed. Thertfoie, the district super¬ 
visors of both South Carolina and Georgia 
want to be dead oertain that any program 
planned will be the kind of program the 
landowners need^ And. here, I should like 
to emphasise that flood, erosion, and drain¬ 
age problems cross boundary lines of farms, 
counties, and even States. 

Within South Carolina, another group of 
district supervisors banded themselves to¬ 
gether to help solve the land use and * rater 
management problems along the coast. 
With the help of supervisors of coastal dis¬ 
tricts in North Carolina, Oeorgla, and Florida, 
they spcmsorsd the location of a Soil Gon- 
snrvatlon Service Bsperiment Station at 
fOemlng, Oa., for the scientific study of those 
problems. It was my privilege to help the 
district supervisors get what Chief H. H. 
Bennett, of the Soil Conservation Service, 
has called the world's first drainage experi¬ 
ment station. 

Along the ooast, from Virginia to Florida. 
Use an area of land with enormous poten¬ 
tialities for development. Under the guid¬ 
ance of soil conaervatlon districts, manned 
as they are by local people who know the 
situation beet, great sums of money will not 
be spent unwisely In premature develop, 
ment, or in efforts to develop land not suited 
for agricultural purposes. You can be as¬ 
sured that this orderly development will 
provide for our great wildlife resources, and 
perhaps supply even greater quantities of 
desirable foods for waterfowl and other 
game. Management of land and water for 
waterfowl is one of the problems which I 
understand will be studied at Fleming, Ga. 

And I feel that the time is ripe for the 
orderly, scientific development of these Idle 
or little used coastal lands. Aside from our 
needs for food and other crops during the 
present emergency, we have a growing indus¬ 
trial population In South Carolina and ad¬ 
joining States that will benefit from new and 
nearby sources of foods. Further, depend¬ 
able sotirces of electric power and raw ma¬ 
terials will encourage location of new indus¬ 
trial processing and manufacturing plants. 

For example, the Santee-Cooper develop¬ 
ment and the proposed further expansion of 
this development to divert water from the 
Cooper to Back Elver will provide an In¬ 
creased market for agrcultural products and 
put an Increased demand on our crop and 
pasture lands to meet the needs for people 
employed in industry. Likewise, great quan¬ 
tities of quality foods will be required by 
people working at the atomic energy project 
on the Savannah Elver near Aiken. 

Wise land use, sound water management 
methods, and development of idle and little 
used lands are vital, therefor, to the owners, 
to industrial workers, to Industry Itself, and 
to business and transportation—extremely 
vital, in fact, to our Nation and to the cause 
of freedom-loving people everywhere. 

Bow Is this responsibility being met with¬ 
in the individual districts? 

District supervisors, elected or chosen by 
their neighbors and serving without pay ex¬ 
cept the satisfaction of performing well a 
service to all people, look to community and 
neighborhood leaders to spark the soil- and 
water-conservation program, and to the in¬ 
dividual farmers to do the work voluntarily 
when provided the necessary technical help. 
When farm people are given oorreot Infor- 
matlon about land use and treatment, they 
will make wise decisions—and take appro¬ 
priate action. 

We all know that every farm community 
has Its own leaders—men and women in 
whom the others have confldenoe and whose 
advice and guidance they seek. We also 
recognise that people accomplish most when 
they work together, whether the goal is bet¬ 
ter schools, better churches, better roads, or 
better farming methods. Working together 


Is an espeolaUy cherished rural tradition. 
It Is a tradition handed down by our fore¬ 
fathers who worked together In log rollings, 
corn husklngs. and bam raisings. 

For those reasons, district supervisors en¬ 
courage what they call "group action in con¬ 
servation." That saves much time and 
travel expense for the Boll Conservation 
Service technielans. Conservation education 
and preliminary farm-planning work can be 
done as effectively with a group as with an 
individual. On the other hand, the final 
Job of helping a farmer plan a complete farm 
soil- and water-conservation program must, 
of course, be done right on the land with 
each owner. 

Group work is especially desirable and es¬ 
sential in solving drainage problems. Fre¬ 
quently the water drained from one farm 
must cross several other farms to reach a 
good outlet. Neighbors working together 
make this possible. 

Mrs. O. M. Dotson and J. B. Mims, of the 
Lower Bdlsto Soil Conservation District near 
Harleyvllle worked together on such a proj- 
ect. Trained technieiazu of the Soil Con¬ 
servation Servioa assigned to the district 
made preliminary surveys of the Job and 
gave the landowners a cost estimate. Water 
from Mrs. Dotson's farm had to croM Mr. 
Mims' farm to find a good outlet. The land- 
owners reached a financial agreement, and 
obtained help from the PMA-ACP at the 
rate of 12 cents per cubic yard of dirt 
moved. 

Equipment owned and operated by the dis¬ 
trict dug a total of 3 miles of canals at a 
reasonable cost. The canals benefit 734 
acres, including some very poorly drained 
land then Idle. All the land drained is now 
ready for application of other soil and water 
conservation measures provided for In whole- 
farm plans with the district. 

In order to encourage other landowners In 
the district to work together, the district 
supervisors sponsored a field day on the 
farms of Mrs. Dotson and Mr. Mims. Vet¬ 
erans’ class members and other local farmers 
attended. Slnde that time, six group Jobs 
have been undertaken in the district, and 
four of them already are completed. Pour 
other group projects. Involving 20 farms, are 
now in various stages of planning. 

Perhaps the State’s outstanding example 
of group work in soil conservation is In the 
Piedmont section, in Midway community of 
the Cherokee Soil Conservation District. 
That was the home community of the late 
E. C. McArthur, a district supervisor who 
was a founder ot the South Carolina Associa¬ 
tion of Soli Conservation Dietrlct Supervisors 
and later of the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts that now Includes 
more than 2,300 districts through the Nation. 
He served as the first president of each 
group. 

Group work In the Midway community 
under the leadership of Mr. McArthur, C. P. 
Swofford, M. B. Salmon, and others, 
prompted the Spartanburg Herald-Journal 
to sponsor a community soli conaervatlon 
contest in cooperation with the districts. 

In this one community, each of 81 farmers 
have a complete soil and water conservation 
plan with the district, and a high percentage 
of the planned measures can be seen on the 
land. 

I'm told that you can drive at a moderate 
rate of speed for about 3 or 4 hoxirs on the 
numerous improved roads In the 9 square 
miles within Midway community and never 
be out of sight of less than six of the 
many different soli and water conservation 
practices coordinated into complete pro¬ 
grams. I'm told that you can stand at a 
county and farm road intersection on the 
Billie Batcher farm and see, without moving 
or turning around, 18 different conservation 
measures established on the land. Visitors 
from many States and several foreign coun¬ 
tries have seen and praised the cooperative 
conservation work of the Ml'^way farmers. 
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The Increased yields, reduced cost of pro¬ 
duction, and other benefits exceed many 
times the cash and work put out In applying 
the measures of whole-farm plans, according 
to C. P. Swofford, local leader and a super¬ 
visor of the Cherokee district. 

*‘My own yields have increased from 30 to 
36 percent since we started a conservation 
plan," Mr. Swofford says. 

And the Cherokee district has 10 other 
similar community groups, with a total of 
387 farmer members. 

I could not complete this report without 
emphasizing that soil-conservation districts 
are giving equal assistance to Negro farmers, 
who also like to work In groups to save and 
build their land. 

Here is an outstanding example of Negroes 
working together In the Berkeley Soli Con¬ 
servation District: 

The Smlthvllle section of Berkeley County 
Is one of the county's poorest drained farm¬ 
ing sections. It lies *>etween two large hays 
which do not have sufficient outlets. Water 
accumulating In the bays seeps through the 
farming area In between. Excess water does 
not drain off due to lack of outlets; It Just 
evaporates. On 31 farms, covering 1.800 
acres In this area, the owners cultivated the 
few high ridges to grow cotton, corn, sweet 
potatoes, and a little tobacco. Most of them 
had to seek employment in logging and pulp- 
wood operations and in other work. 

A Negro minister. Rev. W. M. Warley, who 
also farms In this section, learned about the 
assistance available through the district. 
He called a meeting of his neighbor farmers 
to hear from a Soli Conservation Service 
technician a full explanation of the help 
available. The group voted 100 percent to 
participate putting in a drainage system and 
using the necessary conservation measures 
on their lands. 

Under the leadership of Reverend Warley, 
the group agreed to assign all PMA-ACP 
payments to the construction of a com¬ 
munity drainage system. These payments 
will cover about 80 percent of the total cost, 
based on preliminary engineering surveys 
prepared by the 8CS. The remaining <10 per¬ 
cent was raised In cash by voluntary as¬ 
sessments (based on benefits) to all 31 farms 
Involved. 'The final engineering surveys were 
completed by the SCS, and the farm group 
was receiving bids for the construction in 
late April. 

This drainage work wlU greatly benefit all 
present open land by lowering the water 
table about 3 feel, it also will open up 
1,000 acres of potentially productive land 
suitable for a wide variety of row crops or 
pasture—land which has never produced 
crops. The drainage system will permit di¬ 
versification and the establlshicent of con¬ 
servation practices. The newly available cul¬ 
tivated land win enable each farmer to earn 
his living from his land. Health conditions 
as a result of standing water have been poor 
in this section, with a high rate of malaria. 
Drainage will largely eliminate this hazard. 
Road conditions also will be improved. 

All these 31 farmers needed was the help 
given them by the district. They are doing 
the rest of the Job under their own leadership 
and initiative. 

I am told that in many instances, white 
and colored farmers, working with soil-con¬ 
servation districts, have lone group drainage 
work. An example Is a group-drainage Job 
by five white and two colored farmers in the 
Williamsburg Soil Conservation District, near 
Klngstree. 

Countless other examples could be cited of 
the leadership of local farm people In the 
soil-Gonservatlon-dlBtrlct movement of South 
Carolina. The evidence Is clear, convincing, 
and inspiring. Soil-conservation districts 
are helping to keep democracy, Individual 
initiative, and local leadership living reali¬ 
ties. 
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The Conteit Againtt Commumsm 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 12,1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a letter 
under date of August 29,1951, addressed 
to the President by Maurice Tishman, 
a member of the American Legion, deal* 
ing with the duty of American citizens 
In the present contest with communism. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

AnousT 29. 1961. 

Hon. HAitxir S. Truman, 

President of the United States, 

Washington, D. C, 

Mr Dear Mr. President: As a loyal Amer¬ 
ican and an ex-soldier of World War I, hav¬ 
ing served my country overseas (Company 
168, Infantry) of the Forty-second (Rain¬ 
bow) Division, and having seen front-line 
action at the Battle of St. Mihiel, from 
which action I was returned to this coun¬ 
try as a war casualty, I believe I have earned 
the privilege of presenting to you my own 
Interpretation of those constitutional rights 
you discussed in your address before the 
American Legion in Washington, on August 
16, although as an Individual I hesitated 
answering this address. 

I am a past president and present chair¬ 
man of the board of trustees of the Malden 
Lane Historical Society, and I am a member 
of the American Legion, Victor Murtha Post, 
No, 972, Long Beach. N. Y.. and in your 
address you quoted parts of the beautiful 
preamble to our Legion’s constitution which 
pledges its members to "uphold and defend 
the Constitution, perpetuate a 100 percent 
Americanism, and to transmit to posterity the 
principles of Justice, freedom, and democ¬ 
racy." 

For 62 of the 64 years of my life, these 
are the Ideals 1 have cherished In my heart. 
For these Ideals I have worked and striven 
and seen countless millions of my fellow 
Americans sacrifice their lives. During this 
period America has gone through four wars: 
The Spanlsh-Amerlcan War, World War I, 
World War II. and now we are in the Korean 
conflict, again sending our boys thousands 
of miles overseas to keep communism, in 
one of its open bids for power, away from 
our democratic shores. 

If as it now appears we have contained 
communism in Korea In its open bid for 
power, we have done little to protect our¬ 
selves from the Conimunlst’s hidden bid for 
power here at home. This is Stalin's main 
line of attack, his central front along which 
the Reds never sleep, a perfected and damn¬ 
able technique by which the Communists, 
without risking a single Russian soldier, seek 
by secret and underground methods to un¬ 
dermine and weaken the democratic struc¬ 
ture of the West until It collapses of its own 
internal rottenness. And If the Communists 
succeed in this hidden bid for power, and a 
third world war engulfs our already totter¬ 
ing civilization, history will attest that it 
was not brought on by the Russian armies 
but by American citizens, by those whom we 
have placed in the highest positions of trust 
In this country who cold th''lr birthright and 
honor to the enemy. 


Buch was the history of the Russian Em¬ 
pire in the days of the Czar. The latter had 
the largest standing army in the world. He 
believed Russia impregnable and dismissed 
all warnings of Communist influences under¬ 
mining his regime as slanderous attacks 
against his trusted advisers and as unworthy 
of notice. When the Bed’s underground 
work had been completed he saw his mighty 
army disintegrate overnight, his trusted 
officials go over to the Soviets, and in the 
end he, his entire family, and the great Rus¬ 
sian Empire were destroyed. 

This pattern of waging a bloodless con¬ 
quest from within, not without, has been 
the method by which every one of the Rus¬ 
sian satellite countries have been forced un¬ 
der the Communist yoke. It is the pattern 
by which they eventually hope to destroy 
America, the only country in the world which 
they still fear and which alone has the power 
to block their dreams of world conquest. 

In your address, Mr. President, you spoke of 
the Bill of Rights, of freedom of religion, of 
the liberty of the Individual, of a man being 
considered innocent until he Is proven guilty, 
of fair play, and these things are indeed the 
keystones of our liberty. 

But liberty Is not license. It does not In- 
clu'* • the right to destroy the very thing it 
seeks to uphold. Freedom of religion was 
never meant to give protection and immu¬ 
nity to those who do not believe in God, and 
are bent on eradicating religion from the 
face of the earth. Fair play does not mean 
foul play and the right to preach violence, 
hate and revolution. 

These are terrible times of national emer¬ 
gency. The Red menace is reaching out to 
destroy not only our Bill of Rights, but 
America itself. It is doing this from within 
by underground, secret, and treacherous 
methods that cannot be faced and grappled 
with in the open. It is abusing every one of 
our constitutional privileges by using them 
as a cloak In which to hide its nefarious ac¬ 
tivities. To afford it the protection of these 
liberties as a safety zone in wjiich to destroy 
our rights is national madness and suicide. 

Our first fundamental liberty as assured us 
in the Declaration of Independence is the 
righv, to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
pines.^, yet because of the Red menace and 
the terrible emergency which is upon us (an 
emergency which you yourself have pro¬ 
claimed) millions of our youth are being de¬ 
nied life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness. and asked to sacrifice their young lives 
to protect these very rights for future gener¬ 
ations. 

Is it asking too much of the rest of us. 
especially those of us who hold positions of 
public trust and who are responsible for the 
training and guidance of our youth—to have 
our own actions and beliefs subject to this 
same vigilance? How else, except by the full 
light of publicity, can we rope with this 
enemy which always acts in secret and 
strikes in the dark? Should not we, the 
great civilian army of the home front, con¬ 
sider all such Inquiries an honor and be 
ready at all times to voluntarily give proof of 
our loyalty in order to protect our loved ones 
on the firing line from this enemy which is 
within our gates? If we are true and faith¬ 
ful Americans what have we to fear? 

Under the very rights you speak of. Mr. 
President every American who may be sus¬ 
pect is assured his day in court and is con¬ 
sidered innocent until he is proved guilty. 
We have bent backward to give even those 
Communists among us who have been 
caught red-handed in their traitorous acts, 
an equitable opportunity to defend them¬ 
selves and a fair and impartial trial. 

Americanism, as I see it. and as you de- 
flned it In your speech. Mr. President, means 
and includes the basic right of freedom of 


speech, the right of every citizen to say what 
he thinks. This fundamental right Is the 
keystone of all the others, for without It none 
of the others can be preserved. 

It is this right that Senator McOartbt has 
used to such great advantage In uncovering 
the Red trail in our State Department. 
Wherever this vigilant and outspoken Sena¬ 
tor has seen smoke, he has called for an in¬ 
vestigation of fire. And this is what every¬ 
one of us should do in these perilous times. 
It may result In the destruction of some of 
our false prophets, but it will save America. 

In conclusion, may I briefly relate a per¬ 
sonal experience which Is typical of the role 
that even the most humble among us can 
play In the present emergency. This is the 
case of a so-called honorable American who 
was the founder and respected leader of one 
of our youth movements. He is one of the 
most prominent labor attorneys in the 
United States, has practiced before the 
United States Supreme Court, and written 
well-known and authoritative books on con¬ 
stitutional law. His reputation was that of 
an outstanding American and a brilliant and 
loyal citizen of his country. 

I accused this man of being a Communist, 
of having been the founder of the Marxist 
movement in this country, of advocating the 
abolition of the power of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, of urging the workers 
of this country to resort to violence and rev¬ 
olution if they could not obtain their ends 
by peaceful means. 

For having so accused this great man, I 
was sued by him for libel, called a character 
assassin, lost many of my friends and my 
health, but in the end I won out and pulled 
the mask from his face, and proved him a 
traitor to his country by his own written 
words. 

To attack those evil ones who are in power 
and expose them is a heart-breaking expe¬ 
rience. One must expect to be ridiculed, 
maligned, lied about, be called a scandal¬ 
monger, and a defamer of character and 
faith. Such was my humble experience and 
such to a far greater degree is the continu¬ 
ing experience of that Paul Revere of the 
twentieth century, Senator McCarthy. But 
until the Red menace is wiped from the face 
of the earth, such work must go on by those 
who are willing to subjugate their own lives 
and feelings for the greater good of the 
country they love. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
rights you speak of were put in the Consti¬ 
tution by our founding fathers to give ©very 
American, the rich, the poor; the powerful 
and the meek; the intelligent and the Illit¬ 
erate; of whatever race, color, or creed, equal¬ 
ity before the law and an opportunity to live 
together In freedom, prosperity, and hap¬ 
piness. These rights were meant to heal the 
hurts of fate of those who fled here to es¬ 
cape the oppression of foreign lands and 
who have helped to build here the greatest 
democracy in the world. But these rights 
were net put in the Constitution to protect 
those among us who would abuse and waste 
the gifts of freedom, nor those from foreign 
lands who would tear down the flag of de¬ 
mocracy. Time and again, through our long 
history, Americans have risen in their might, 
and even temporarily laid aside some of 
these rights, to put down with hand of steel 
those whose aim it was to destroy all that 
we were, or hoped to be. and this, in our 
greatest hour of peril, is no time for soft¬ 
ness. We must fight fire with fire and pre¬ 
sent a united, unbroken and loyal front to 
the enemy. Only thus can we help free the 
world and remain free ourselves, a people 
worthy of our splendid destiny. I am, 

Respectfully, your comrade Legion¬ 
naire. 

Maurice Tishman. 
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The Schools tiiil the Tidelandt Isine 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

car 

HON.SPESSARDLHOLUND 

or FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 12, 1951 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Why Drag Schools Into Argu¬ 
ment on Tidelands Issue?” which ap¬ 
peared in the August 25, 1951. issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Why Drag Schools Into Abottment oh Tide- 
lands ISStTE? 

The latest device to sell the Federal Oov- 
ernment’s grab of the traditionally State- 
owned tidelands Is to link It with education. 
Those who oppose this aggression against the 
long-accepted property rights of the States 
are now told off by Fn^ Deal columnists for 
‘‘attacking the children of the Nation.” It 
Is bad enough to be accused of being a tool 
of the oil lobby, but it takes a strong Member 
of Congress to hold out when the antltlde- 
lands forces march into battle holding help¬ 
less kiddles in front of them. Nevertheless 
in Its most recent expression on the subject. 
Congress seemed Indifferent to this dubious 
appeal. 

The way the children got Into the tide- 
lands row Is Interesting. To gain wider sup¬ 
port for filching the property of the States. 
Senator Lister Hill, of Alabama, suggested 
that the money received from oU leases in the 
newly acquired tidelands be distributed 
among all the States to support education. 
Members of Congress were then expected to 
forget the dangerous principle behind the 
seizure of the tidelands because so many 
cf their constituents would be hounding 
them to cast a vote for the kiddles and not 
for the oil lobby. One thing we do owe Sen¬ 
ator Hill, and that is the admission that 
under Federal control, as under State, the 
oil companies would still operate. Hereto¬ 
fore the Idea of the liberals seems to have 
been that, with the oil companies out of 
there, oil would descend (or should we say 
ascend?) like manna from heaven. 

Plainly the decision should be made on 
the merits of the case and not on what the 
Federal Government plans to do with the 
lease money, when, as. and if It gets any. If 
It is all right to disturb property values of 
long standing and throw the whole compli¬ 
cated question of land titles Into deep con¬ 
fusion, then let Congress sanction the tide- 
lands grab, even If the Interior Department 
uses the proceeds to support the price of 
marijuana. But if. as we believe, the tide- 
lands grab is wrong in principle and will be 
catastrophic in practice, then distribution 
of the money among worthy and indigent 
spinsters won't make the deal any sweeter. 

Until former Secretary of the Interior Har¬ 
old Ickes raised the issue, there had never 
been any serious question regarding owner¬ 
ship of submerged land adjoining the coastal 
States. Justice Gray ruled in 1894 that the 
“new States admitted Into the Union since 
the adoption of the Constitution have the 
same rights as the Original States in the 
tidewaters and the lands under them.” In 
1912 Chief Justice White observed that ‘‘each 
State owns the beds of all tidewaters with¬ 
in Its jurisdiction.” Chief Justice Hughes 


aald in 1936 that the new States had the 
same rights to tidewater lands as the Original 
States. 

The present Supreme Court, in a serlee of 
decisions, reversed the accepted standards of 
a century and a half, in one of the Court's 
decisions on this matter Justice Black at¬ 
tempted to show that the claims of the Fed¬ 
eral Government ‘‘transcended those of a 
mere property owner.” What do they mean, 
“mere”? If they mean that property own¬ 
ership—of your house, your car, your sav¬ 
ings—^is so tenuous that It can be upset 
whenever the Government decides to change 
the rules, then we are nearer the Nazi system 
than most people imagine. 


North Dakota Mil! and Elevator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILUAM LARGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IK THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 12, 1951 

Mr. LANOER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "State Mill Shows Good Net 
Profit,” published in the Kildeer Herald 
of August 23,1951. showing that the mill 
and elevator owned by the State of North 
Dakota reported a gross operating profit 
for the last fiscal year of $638,662.89. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Statk Mnx Shows Good Nrr Profits 

The North Dakota Mill and Elevator at 
Grand Forks reported gross operating profit 
of $638,662.89 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. I960, ending Jime 30, 1951, according 
to Gov. Norman Brunsdalo, chairman of the 
State industrial commission. 

After deducting $135,308.57 for deprecia¬ 
tion and setting aside $40,894 50 to reserve, 
there was a net operating profit for the year 
of $462,459 82, 

During the year 1,434,156 hundredweights 
of flour were manufactured and 1.403,438 
hundredweights were delivered. 


Taft a Department of the Soviet 
Government 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OP MABTLAHD 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 12, 1951 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, In con¬ 
nection with my recent statement in the 
Senate concerning the need for positive 
measures to bring about the release of 
Associated Press Correspondent William 
N. Oatls, now imprisoned in Czechosl(^^ 
vakia for alleged spying for the United 
States. I urged that representatives of 
Tass, purported Russian news agency* 
have their licenses revoked and be denied 
the privileges of the congressional Press 
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Galleries, because Tass was not a legiti¬ 
mate news agency within the accepted 
meaning of the term. 

In confirmation of this statement an 
article which appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton Daily News of Saturday, September 
8, written by James Daniel, made clear 
this point. It related how Tass, several 
years ago, offlclally declared, in connec¬ 
tion with a libel suit In the British courts, 
that Tass possessed the immunity of the 
Russian Government itself. As proof of 
this, a declaration from the Russian Am¬ 
bassador in London was produced to the 
effect that Tass was a “department of 
the Soviet Government.” 

With this clear evidence that Tass is 
not a reputable news-gathering agency, 
but merely a propaganda agency of the 
Russian Government, it becomes all the 
more urgent that action be taken to deny 
its representatives access to the sources 
of official information traditionally open 
to reputable newspaper and magazine 
representation. 

The diplomatic rather than news- 
gathering status of Tass is something 
that must be kept in mind likewise in 
any considerations with reference to Its 
representatives in this country. The.e 
was no question that Mr. Oatls repre¬ 
sented a legitimate, reputable news 
gathering organization, the Associated 
Press. There is no question, in view of 
the facts contained in Mr. Daniel’s arti¬ 
cle. that Tass is not a legitimate, repu¬ 
table news gathering agency. All the 
more reason, therefore, why Ks foreign- 
born engineer director, here on a diplo¬ 
matic passport, and its American-born 
puppets, should be denied the rights and 
privileges always accorded by this coun¬ 
try to honest, decent news representa¬ 
tives. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti¬ 
cle from the Washington Daily News by 
James Daniel be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TABS, Classified 
(By James Daniel) 

The question whether Tass la a news agency 
or an arm of the Russian Government was 
decided by that Government itself—it's a 
department of the Soviet Government 

This admission was made by the Russians 
in Britain In 1948. The question comes in¬ 
to discussion now because the standing 
committee of correspondents, which governs 
the congressional Press Galleries. Is consid¬ 
ering whether to rescind privileges to Tass 
employees. 

Here’s how Russia came to spill the beans 
on Tass; 

When the Communists gained power in 
Czechoslovakia, Dr. Vladimir Krajlna, secre¬ 
tary general of the National Socialist Party 
and a foe of communism, was a marked man. 
But Dr. K:rajlna. a member of Parliament, 
escaped and made his way to Britain. There 
he quickly became the leader ol Czech refu¬ 
gees, who set out to Inform the British pub¬ 
lic about the real facts regarding Czechoslo¬ 
vakia’s Russian-engineered revolution. 

The world-wide mechanism of Russian 
propaganda was set in motion to discredit 
him. In his homeland, the Communists an¬ 
nounced they would try him in absentia for 
treason. In Britain, Tass attacked Era- 
Jlna’s reputation. 
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Soviet Monitor, a Tass publication printed 
In Britain, carried a story that Krajlna had 
some connection with delivering a group of 
downed British aviators to the Qestapo dur¬ 
ing World War II. 

In the opinion of non-Ciommunlsts. It was 
a classic example of the totalitarian use of 
the blg-lle technique. 

Dr. Krajlna promptly sued for libel. Pa¬ 
pers were served on Tass officials in Britain. 
Then suddenly Tass ashed the British courts 
to set the suit aside on the ground that it 
possessed the sovereign immunity of the 
Russian Government Itself. 

As evidence, Tass presented a declaration 
from the Russian Ambassador In London that 
It was a department of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. 

Successive British courts ruled that this 
exempted Tass from any suit in British 
courts. Lord Vanslttart. the British peer, 
angrily called the Tass bureau in London a 
nest of guttersnipes and denounced the Labor 
Government for preposterous and unprece¬ 
dented extension of Immunity to Tass agents 
at a time when the Reds were putting the 
screws on le^timate western newsmen 
throughout their empire. 

Another British Member of Parliament 
pointed out that any foreign press agency 
claiming such immunity could print any lies 
It chose about any British subject with im¬ 
punity. The Government talked for a time 
of amending the libel laws to prevent a recm- 
rence of the Tass episode. Dr. EZraJlna later 
moved to Canada. 

The present significance of the Krajlna 
case is that It provides the American Gov¬ 
ernment with solid grounds for stripping 
Tass employees here of all press privileges. 


Hon. Albert C. Vaughn 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 12. 1951 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include the following article concerning 
our late colleague. Albert C. Vaughn, of 
Pennsylvania. The article is from the 
Evening Chronicle, Allentown, Pa., of 
Tuesday. September 4, 1951. 

In the Wake or the News—Another 

CONQBESSMAK PASSES 

"Life hangs by a slender thread." someone 
ob&erved. This Is all too true as witnessed 
in the case of Congressman Alcset C. 
Vatjghn who less than 1 year ago assumed 
high political office to become this district’s 
second Representative to Washington to be 
removed from office by the hand of death in 
this generation. 

A freshman In the halls of Congress, Mr. 
Vaughn scarcely had an opportunity to try 
his wings. Serving as he did as aide to two 
former Congreasneen had Its differences from 
actually holding down the responsible posi¬ 
tion Hs the people's representative from the 
Eighth District. 

Mr. Vaughn'6 quiet demeanor contrasted 
noticeably with the vociferous nature so fre¬ 
quently associated with political figures. 
There was serious work to be done In Wash¬ 
ington and Mr. Vaughn exhibited his desire 
to take his assignment seriously by attending 
all sessions of both committees on which he 
served as well as the legislative deliberations 
themselves. Probably It was Mr. Vaughn’s 
persistent application to the work at hand 
that may have been a contributing factor in 


the sudden breakdown leading to his demise. 
Xt Is no easy task to absorb and weigh the 
coimtless number of factors required to bring 
one to decisions on eurrent problems. Con¬ 
gress has been In continuous session since 
Mr. VAUGHN took his seat last January. 


Hail to Armstrong County, S. Dak. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CAUroRNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVEB 

Monday. July 22. 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the tragedies of our present trends can 
be very impressive If presented In a 
humorous fashion. Spiritual Mobiliza¬ 
tion of Los Angeles, Calif., has put out a 
little leaflet calling our attention to one 
place in the country where there are no 
Federal employees. While they have 
these leaflets available for distribution 
In large quantities, I am taking the lib¬ 
erty of asking that the contents be placed 
in the Congressional Record. 

The leaflet is as follows: 

Hah, to Armstrong County, S. Dah. 
f (By Peter Steele) 

It has become fashionable In recent years 
to dedicate the passing weeks to worth¬ 
while institutions, persons, and events (and 
to a few not nearly so worth while as a 7-day 
salute would Indicate). So far. to our 
knowledge, no one has yet suggested a na¬ 
tional salute to Armstrong County. S. Dak., 
week. 

You'll find Armstrong County three coun¬ 
ties over and two counties down from the 
northwest corner of South Dakota. It com¬ 
prises 518 square miles and has a population 
of 63. Its principal contribution to the 
economy of the Nation Is livestock from Its 
seven farms. 

There you have It. Armstrong County, 
S. Dak., a small piece of ground much like 
other small pieces of ground inhabited by a 
small number of Americans—much like 
other small numbers of Americans—with 
one important dlllerence: 

You can travel the length and breadth of 
Armstrong County; you can talk to Its 63 
inhabitants, individually, one by one; you 
can search the dark corners of its buildings to 
your heart's content—and nowhere, but no¬ 
where, will you find a single person occupy¬ 
ing a single loot of floor space who makes 
his living as a civilian employee of the Fed¬ 
eral Government. ^ 

That’s right, there’s not a single Federal 
civilian employee in Armstrong County, 
8. Dak. And. according to the 1950 Report 
of the Joint Committee on Reduction o f Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, Congress of 
the United States, Armstrong County is the 
only county left In the entire United States 
which can make that claim to fame, 

HEADS WILL ROLL 

You can be relatively certain this Is the 
result of a clerical error for which heads 
will roll In Washington when the oversight 
Is discovered. Where is the Department of 
Agriculture for example, with seven farms 
to administer? Where is the Department of 
Interior, with livestock panting for sanitary 
drinking pools built at public expense? And 
surely social security is being derelict In Its 
duty, with 63 Inhabitants to benefit. But 
until that oversight Is discovered, the 53 
Inhabitants of Armstrong County remain, as 


a group, the last vestiges of a fast disappear¬ 
ing race, Americanus independus—^the rugged 
Individual. To them we doff our hats and 
sing: 

All hall to Armstrong, South Dakota, 
Land of the free! 

You have yet to fill your quota 
With a Federal employee! 

No one from Agriculture? 

How do you farm? 

No one from Justice? 

Who keeps you from harm? 

No one from Veterans? 

By whom are you paid? 

No one from Commerce? 

How do you trade? 

No one from Housing? 

Who bulldeth your shacks? 

No one from Treasury? 

Who takes your tax? 

No one from Post Office? 

Who sells your stamp supply? 

No one from Military? 

Who keeps your powder dry? 

And no one from Security? 

How. then, can you be social. 

If you have no single bureaucrat 
To decide things equivocal? 

Even the Department of the Interior 
Is from Armstrong’s roster missed. 

Tell me. Armstrong County. 

How do you exist? 

All hall to Armstrong County, 

Where there’s no "share the pelf,’* 

And despite the welfare staters. 

Each does things for himself 1 


Utah Shows the Way 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 

OF UTAH 

m THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 12. 1951 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I re¬ 
quest unanimous consent to have 
printed m the Record, and thus made a 
part of the permanent archives of the 
Government of the United States, an 
article which appeared In today’s issue 
of the Washington (D. C.) Post. This 
article is an account of Christianity in 
action in the modern world. It is a 
story of mutual understanding and re¬ 
spect as practiced by the people of the 
State of Utah. 

International military alliances and 
vast financial give-away programs will 
not bring us world peace. Military 
force tends to inspire counter force and 
breeds fear and suspicion. All the 
money in our National Treasury will not 
buy international brotherhod and good 
will. The true road to those goals is in 
the example which has been set by the 
people of Utah as described in the article 
by Mr. Kuhn. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Our New FBONmni 
(By Ferdinand Kuhn) 

IRAN’S BIST HUGHBOB—UTAH 
The geography books say that Iran’s 
neighbors are Iraq and Turkey on the west, 
the Soviet Union on the north, Afghanistan 
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Aod Pakistan on tha aast. But no geogra¬ 
phy book has disclosed that Iran's best 
neighbor of all—believe It or not—is the 
State of Utah. Partly by accident, partly 
by Intelligent planning, a link of friexidship 
has been forged between an ancient Mos¬ 
lem kingdom and a western American State 
which, at first glance, have nothing what¬ 
ever in common. The story is worth telling 
to show how other American States may yet 
find neighbors in distant lands, and, in do¬ 
ing so, may help the foreign policy of their 
country. 

The Utah-Iran courtship bc^an in 1912 
at an international dry-farming congress at 
Lethbridge. Alberta. The president of the 
congress was John Andreas Widtsoe, of Salt 
Lake City, an elder of the Church of Lat¬ 
ter-Day Saints and president of the Utah 
Agricultural College at Logan. One of the 
delegatee was Ali-Kuli Khan Nabll. then 
the young Charg6 d’Aflalres of the Persian 
Legation in Washington, now a veteran dip¬ 
lomat who still lives here at 3618 Newark 
Street NW. 

The Mormon and the Moslem struck up 
a friendship Or. Nabil was invited to lec¬ 
ture at Logan. The Iranian had not ex¬ 
pected to feel at home in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, yet the very look of Utah suggested 
home to him He found, too, that his hosts 
frowned on smoking and drinking. Just as 
gocd Moslems do In Iran. And he en- 
coitntered such hospitality, and such a 
breadth of view about other religions, that 
he promptly decided to send his foiu: neph- 
ev/8 to Utah to study. 

They came, and were known in Logan as 
the Khan boys. One of them. Mohammmed 
Aneen Khan Bepehri. became president of 
the agricultural school at KaraJ, near Teh¬ 
ran: another, Seyed Jalar Khan, became ad¬ 
viser on animal husbandry to the late Shah 
Reza Pahlevl. In 1939, when the Bhah 
needed an agricultural adviser, what was 
more natural for him than to turn to Utah? 
He chose Dr. Franklin Harris, a former pro¬ 
fessor at Logan who had become president of 
Brigham Young University at Provo. 

Today Dr. Harris is back in Tehran as Am¬ 
bassador Henry F. Grady's adviser on the 
Point Four program. On the Point Pour staff 
are a number of the Utah graduates who 
followed "the Khan boys" to the Rocky 
Mountains. Other Utah graduates are serv¬ 
ing in the Iranian ministries of agriculture 
and health 

The flow of students bae gone on since 
1912—slowly at first, but more swiftly in re¬ 
cent years—until by now there are at least 
150 in Iran with Utah degrees. 

Some of them did not have an easy time 
in the early years. Most of the Iranian boys 
came from wealthy families. They hired 
chauffeurs and helpers to clean up their test 
tubes in the laboratories, and they did not 
know that experimental work in agriculture 
meant grubbing In the soil with their own 
hands. 

Little by little, the Iranians learned Amer¬ 
ican ways. They dispensed with the drivers, 
they tidied up for themselves, and bent their 
backs in the fields like other farmers. Some 
of them married Utah girls. 

And now. to return to compliment, Utah is 
coming to Iran. Thirty farming and live¬ 
stock experts from Utah will be among the 
Point Four technicians who soon will be 
stationed in 10 regional centers throughout 
Iran as part of the joint Iranian-American 
work of village Improvement. 

The Utah-Iran marriage has not been a 
complete success up to now. Sometimes 
Utah graduates were kept out of important 
posts in the Government because of political 
Jealousy. Sometimes their training in Utah 
was not closely enough related to the work 
they would have to do book in Iran. 

But the interchange has had this supreme 
merit—It has put at Iran's disposal the ex¬ 


perience of a State with many comparable 
problems. 

Utah, of course, has no monopoly on the 
able American technicians now in Iran, who 
come from many States and often from 
State and city governments. Nor Is Utah 
the only place where Iranians are studying 
in this country. But of hundreds of Iranian 
students here Utah always attracts a large 
number. 

The Utah experiment suggests that other 
States might well develop similar connec¬ 
tions with other foreign peoples who have 
comparable problems. 

Tlie Greeks, for example, can find their 
soil and climate reproduced in many parts of 
California. The Arab peoples can learn 
much from the experience of Arixona and 
New Mexico. The Turks, farming and grae- 
Ing on the high plateau of Anatolia, might 
find the answers to many of their problems 
in the rax^e country Montana. 

The American exchange-of-persons pro¬ 
gram can become more effective, more di¬ 
rectly related to foreign needs In the future, 
if the land-grant colleges attract more stu¬ 
dents from countries with comparable cli¬ 
mates and conditions. And the work of 
technical cooperation abroad can have a 
greater impact if State and city governments 
lend more of their experts to work in coun¬ 
terpart countries abroad. Here is a prob¬ 
lem the Federal Government might well put 
before the governors’ conference later this 
month. 


Neonantm in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K.JAVITS 

OF MEW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 9,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the New York Herald Tribune 
of September 12, 1951; 

Neonazism m Eueope 

That an ideology gripping two powerful 
nations for well over a decade should be 
extirpated at a blow, leaving no remnant or 
trace, is altogether unlikely; and observers 
of the European scene have watched for re¬ 
currences of the Nazi poison. There have 
been reasons for some disquietude. While 
the main drift of affairs has been measured 
in terms of the relative strengths of demo¬ 
cratic and Communist votes, a sinister theme 
has been struck with increasing force—the 
theme of nationalism carried to the point of 
xenophobia in dissident parties of postwar 
Italy and Germany. The American Jewish 
Committee has Just issued a detailed report 
on neonazism in these two countries. 
Though the names of the scholars who com¬ 
piled it are not given, the study bears the 
marks of careful research, and Its conclu¬ 
sions are worthy of note. 

In Germany, the report points out, the 
neo-Nazi Socialist Reich Party won 367,000 
votes In the Lower Saxony elections last 
May, or 11 percent of the total vote cast. 
In Italy the neo-Fascist Italian Social Move¬ 
ment won some 600,000 votes in two groups 
of municipal elections, or roughly 4 per¬ 
cent of the vote cast. This was double the 
strength displayed In the same cities 2 years 
previously. Meanwhile there are signs that 
a Fascist International is coordinating tha 
movements in the separate countries. 

The propaganda of these parties does not 
correspond in all regards to the outpouflngs 
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of the prewar epoch: but there Is at the 
bottom of it the same excessive and narrow 
nationalism. This manifests itself in anti¬ 
communism. It manifests itself in an 
equally fierce anti-Americanism and a dis¬ 
dain of democracy In all forms. The result¬ 
ing neutralism sometimes goes so far as to 
Invite a quick Soviet occupation rather than 
risk a sustained struggle. In this doctrine 
of despair, in this total negativism which 
ends by embracing the very communism it 
disavows, the new Nazi and Fascist move¬ 
ments bear obvious resemblances to the old. 
The final indecencies of racialism we shall 
perhaps be spared, at least until the neo- 
Nazis find conditions more propitious for 
their evil work. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the im¬ 
portance of these movements. A flurry of 
nationalism is not unnatural in present cir¬ 
cumstances. and the fact that the principal 
parties in Germany and Italy in some meas¬ 
ure appeal to it does not mean that they 
have been Infected. Nevertheless the danger 
needs to be watched. Nazism grows where 
men are without hope, where they suffer 
from a sense of mass injustice, where they 
are frustrated, rootless, and afralc'. It is to 
remove the cause of such conditions, as well 
as to withstand the more immediate threat 
of communism, that freemen must dedicate 
their energies. 


The Common Strength of Freemen 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MERLIN HULL 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13. 1951 

Mr. HULI. Mr. Speaker, under unan¬ 
imous consent, I Include in the Appendix 
of the Record an address by the Honor¬ 
able Charles F. Brannan at the dedica¬ 
tion ceremonies in connection with the 
opening of the Flambeau River station, 
Ladysmith, Wls., on August 26, 1951. 
The Flambeau River station is a part 
of the great Rural Electrification Ad¬ 
ministration-financed Dairyland Power 
Cooperative generating system which 
supplies electrical energy at wholesale 
rates, and Is owned and controlled by 
25 REA distribution cooperatives operat¬ 
ing in the States of Wisconsin, Minne¬ 
sota, Illinois, and Iowa. 

The address follows: 

The Common Strength of Freemen 

In accepting your very kind invitation I 
feel that I am meeting here today with 
people with whom 1 have a great deal in 
common I am by nature a peace-loving 
person, but I am sure you know that willing¬ 
ness to fight for the things we think are 
right, occasionally to be beaten, but to come 
back and continue to fight hard is one of the 
essentials for any person in public life today. 

I know you are by nature peace-loving 
people, who would prefer to be able to do 
quietly the good work you have in hand. 
But anyone who has acquainted himself 
with the history of this great Dairyland 
Power Cooperative knows that you have had 
a more or less continual uphill struggle 
against unequal odds to reach the position 
of strength you now enjoy. You are today 
the world's largest cooperative power busi¬ 
ness. You are strong, and as you grow, 
you become stronger; but you have had 
to fight for that growth and that strength. 

I would not want you to be deceived in 
that strength. I believe that you face even 
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greater problems ahead than you have yet 
solved. The forces which you have been 
pained and surprised to find arrayed against 
you have not finished yet. They will shift 
the conflict, they will Join the struggle in 
new ways, tout they will not quit now nor 
at any time In the future that we can see. 
Moreover, the very nature of the business 
In which you are engaged will bring you 
new problems as you solve old ones. Yet 
the same vitality that you have shown In 
the past will carry you forward If you will 
define accurately the battle you have Joined, 
see clearly the problems you confront, and 
If you will persevere, as you have In the 
past. 

Let’s look at that past. 

In the year 1882, on Pearl Street, In New 
York City. Thomas A. Edison set up the 
first public electric system. His plant had 
a generating capacity of less than 900 kilo¬ 
watts, and It served customers within a dis¬ 
tance of 12 city blocks. The electric wires 
were new and strange things In that day. 
The power he generated and sold was used 
almost entirely in arc lamps and carbon 
filament light bulbs. By modern standards 
the system was crude. Incomplete, and the 
power he provided was not of the rock¬ 
steady dependability we expect. Yet It was 
such a success that the Industry grew. 
The power Industry of the United States 
has grown from that beginning. 

In that same year, 1882, there wasn't any 
Eusk County; and there was no town called 
Ladysmith. This was part of Chippewa 
County, and the pleasant city near us was 
the town of Warner, This whole region, 
where now your prosperous and powerful 
cooperative spreads out as a resource to 
everyone, was then largely wilderness Part 
of the wilderness had been cixt over by 
logging companies who took from the land 
but returned nothing to It. Part of the land 
was being cleared for farming; some farms 
grew grain and hay for the horses of the 
logging camps Hardy folks grazed sheep on 
the cut-over land, and they had difficulty 
at times in protecting them irom the wolves. 
There were some towns and cities. Here 
and there farming communities had de¬ 
veloped, but it is not stretching the truth 
to say that the electric power industry and 
the agriculture of this region have grown 
up pretty much during the same period of 
history. 

In those early days water power was Im¬ 
portant for the operation of mills and fac¬ 
tories; and as far back as 1877 the report 
of a Government explorer mentioned that 
there was an excellent site for a power 
dam here a little way up from the town 
that Is now Ladysmith, He had no idea 
that the power It would some day develop. 
Instead of being carried by belts, pulleys, 
and line-shafts, would bo carried by a high 
line crossing a score of counties In giant 
steps. 

By the middle of the 1930’s there was no 
city, not a town of 6.000 people or more In 
the entire Nation, which was without elec¬ 
tric power line service. In those well pop¬ 
ulated areas, the commercial power com¬ 
panies had done a consistent Job of making 
power available. Electric lights had long 
been taken for granted In city homes. In 
many industries electric power had gone to 
work. 

At that time—the middle 1930'8—there 
were about 200,000 farms In the State of 
Wisconsin, and close to a million people 
lived on them. They were staggering under 
the depression of the times, but they ware 
continuing to produce their share of the 
agricultural products the Nation needed. 
They had begun to recover a little with the 
aid of Federal emergency programs under¬ 
taken In order to get things going again. 

Those were the times when the Rural 
Electrification Administration was organized. 


It Is safe to say that if anyone in a city or 
town with a population of 6,000 or more 
wanted electricity in his house, or In his 
factory, he could get it. But how was it 
on the farms of Wisconsin, then? I might 
speak of the farms of Minnesota, Iowa, Illi¬ 
nois. or any of these great States of the Mid¬ 
west—although the exact statistics vary, the 
general situation was the same. 

Not even as many as one farm in five, in 
Wisconsin, had electric power. To tell the 
true story we have to look further, and 
notice that the less-than-one-flfth of the 
farms that did have electric power were 
mostly those near the major cities. 

Up here in Rusk county, and in this 
whole great WleconsIn-MlnneBota-Iowa-llli- 
nols region the percentage of farms which 
had electricity was very low. Indeed. 

These farms wanted electricity. How 
many times did you see farmers, in that 
period, putting up electric systems operated 
by a ono-cyllnder gasoline engine and a 
bunch of storage batteries? It was bettor 
than kerosene lamps, but it wasn’t what 
farms needed. 

In those middle thirties, there was a deep 
sense of futility on the part of many farm 
young people. Many of our best young peo¬ 
ple—the kind this Nation needs on its 
farms—^felt that In order to enjoy the many 
real advantages of modern comfort they 
must leave the farm and go to the city. 

If that had continued. It might have un¬ 
dermined our agriculture at the core of Its 
existence—the people who make it up But 
the American people began using their Fed¬ 
eral Government to undertake a comprehen¬ 
sive program of wise, original, far-reaching 
farm policies which have had the most pro¬ 
found effect in the years since, enabling 
farmers to adjust their entire way of living 
to meet tne challenge of the times The pro¬ 
gram of the Rural Electiiflcallon Adminis¬ 
tration wa.*! but one of the.«!P Among the 
others, without which REA would stand 
alone and weak, have been price support poli¬ 
cies, more adequate larm credit, marketing 
improvements, and aids to soil conservation. 

The Job of REA has been to make it pos¬ 
sible for farmers to bring electricity from 
the high lines to their own farms and. If treed 
be, to geircrate their own electricity for those 
high lines. 

Industry spokesmen told us back In the 
middle thirties, as you remember, that farm 
electrification had gone about as far as it 
could go. 

Well, in one sense It had. It had gone 
to a point you folks in Dalryland know very 
well indeed. When REA was founded, elec¬ 
trification by commercial public utilities 
had gone right to the cream-line, or what 
they thought was tho cream-line, and there 
it had stopped. Many farmers urgently re- 
que.sted that their farms toe connected to 
the high lines, but in vain. 

Then the President, under emergency 
powers, established the Rural Electrification 
Administration, May 11, 1935. The follow¬ 
ing year Congress passed the Rural Electri¬ 
fication Act of 1936. 

Within a year, your leaders began to work 
for an electric system of your own, and It 
wasn’t long before you had an REA loan 
and you were able to begin the Job. 

The history you have written since then 
Is a history of which you can be proud. 
Many of us have been watching with satis¬ 
faction the soundness with which you have 
organized and managed this business. 

When your rural cooperatives banded to¬ 
gether to form Dalryland, In 1941, Just about 
half the farms in Wisconsin had electricity, 
and they were still mostly the farms near to 
large cities. The rest of the farms were too 
far out, according to the commercial elec¬ 
tric companies. So those farmers would 
have to do without the convenience and 
economy of electric lights and power. They 
would have, except for the fact that by form¬ 


ing your own cooperative electric business, 
you solved those problems for yourselves. 

In many places in the country, REA coop¬ 
eratives have found It most advantageous to 
buy their power wholesale from commercial 
utilities. This has been a very happy ar¬ 
rangement where the commercial utilities 
have had the vision to see that they could 
serve their own best Interests well through 
such a connection. In other Instances, as 
you know only too well, power companies 
have been reluctant to sell electricity to co¬ 
operative distribution companies, and have 
tried to sell It at prices which would severely 
disadvantage the REA co-ops. 

The fact is, the commercial utilities haven’t 
much spare electricity to sell. The electric 
industry of the Nation now has a total capac¬ 
ity to generate electricity which reflects a 
very slim margin of reserve. That margin 
is so slim that if no new generating capac¬ 
ity should be added, there Is no assurance 
that the growing demand for electric power 
could be mot this very winter. The Nation 
Is slipping. In the race to keep up with its 
own electric power requirements. The mar¬ 
gin for growth, has diminished until now it 
is a matter of a few months. Nor can those 
who oppose development of our power capac¬ 
ity argue that they have not been able to 
afford to build new generating plants. Dur¬ 
ing the calendar year 1950. they paid stock¬ 
holders some of the highest dividends In 
history, 

I, for one. am grateful for the private en¬ 
terprise. the private initiative, the wllllng- 
ness to take a large commercial risk that you 
people have shown In building this great 
dam. and Installing this Flambeau Hydro- 
Electric Station. Its electric output Ls 
needed. I am grateful for the life of such 
a man as your grand, beloved, late president, 
Mr..E J. Stonoman. I am grateful for the 
energy, the devotion, and the clear vision of 
such men as your present leaders, and you, 
yourselves who are the source of their 
strength. 

This station—your station, for you are Its 
owners—is evidence of your determination. 
It shows how Important electricity Is to you 
With a formal power rating of 16,000 kilo¬ 
watts, I understand that It Is already work¬ 
ing at 19,000 to 20,000 kilowatts. The 
mighty power of this 65-foot head of water 
Is working for you, lighting up the night, 
making your dairy Industry more efflcieirt, 
and supplying power for rural industries 
that process your products. 

It is correct to say that Dalryland grew to 
Its present size out of your need to generate 
electricity for yourselves after you tried, and 
tried hard to buy It from power companies 
who couldn’t or wouldn’t sell It to you at a 
fair price. 

As far back as 19.76, the Wisconsin Power 
Cooperative, which Is now part of Dalryland, 
began to try to buy electric power from com¬ 
mercial power companies at reasonable 
wholesale rates. No price the companies of¬ 
fered was within reason, so the Chippewa 
Falls generating plant wa.s built. The Wis¬ 
consin Power Cooperative folks reasoned— 
correctly, as history has proved—that if they 
couldn’t buy It at a fair price, they could 
generate It at a fair price. They did Just 
that. 

A similar situation with a similar result 
arose in the southern part of Wisconsin, and 
another Dalryland predecessor, Trl-Stat© 
Power Cooperative, began generating elec¬ 
tricity. In the beginning of your own elec¬ 
tric power business, your managers and 
boards of directors tried to buy power whole¬ 
sale from the power companies, and relieve 
those companies of the expense and hazard 
of long distribution lines. But it was not 
possible to reach an understanding. 

Unfortunately, the power industry appar¬ 
ently has still not awakened and does not 
appreciate the Job in rural electrification 
that still needs to be done. 
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Perhaps you saw, as I did, a copy of th« 
announcement issued In June by tbe elec> 
trie Industry designating this week as Rural 
Electrlflcation Week. 

This particular announcement said, and 
I quote: “The electric-power industry an¬ 
nounces plans to celebrate the near-com¬ 
pletion of the electrlflcation of America's 
farms. With the expansion of lines to rural 
areas this year, electricity will be available 
to 96 percent of the country.” I am inter¬ 
ested to note that the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee supervising celebration of this Rural 
Electrlflcation Week Is also president of a 
Wisconsin electric company. 

It Is not surprising that be and other 
industry leaders believe rural electrification 
is now about finished. They have been 
saying the same thing for many years. In 
July of 1935, 16 years ago when electricity 
on farms was the exception, not the rule, 
a committee of the industry issued this state¬ 
ment—and I quote: “There are very few 
farms requiring electricity for major farm 
operations that are not now served.” 

Power company men have frequently tried 
to squirm out of this unfortunate statement 
by saying it was taken out of context. But 
if you will read the whole report you will 
be struck by the fact that the power com¬ 
pany conamittee had absolutely no faith that 
farmers could be served with electricity on 
a sound, business basis. 

At any rate this was only one of many 
statements to the same effect. For example, 
nn industry spokesman told Congress in 
1945, “The Job of extending lines to farms 
and nonfarms will be practically over In 
1948 ” 

And there are other statements Just as 
shortsighted 

It is clear, then, that the power companies 
and some of their leaders have been ready 
to celebrate the near completion of rural 
electrification for a good many years longer 
than most farms have hud electricity. Even 
yet, any such celebration is a phony and 
a fake. 

Or, in the words of President Truman, it 
is a publicity stunt. The President also said, 
"No doubt some people can be led by de¬ 
ception to believe that the rural-eleeiriflca- 
tlon Job is now completed. However, I can¬ 
not believe that very many will be fooled— 
certainly the hundreds of thousands of rural 
families who are still waiting for the bless¬ 
ings of electric light and power will not 
be.” 

President Truman also pointed out that 
“we must be sure that our farms are In a 
position to use the production efflclenclea 
and labor savings of electric power. This 
is particularly true now when we need to 
make our manpower as productive as pos¬ 
sible and when food may become a most 
critical factor In our struggle against the 
evil forces of world communism.” 

The Job the President is talking about 
takes power on the farm as well as in the 
factory. Obviously, connecting farms to high 
lines is not the whole Job. Demand for 
power increases and has to be supplied. The 
rural electrification Job will not be finished 
when every farm is booked up any more 
than the Job of building houses can be fin¬ 
ished. If we understand the growing need 
for power, we see clearly what the power 
industry has in mind in wanting to give a 
final eulogy to rural electrification. It wants 
to keep any other Flambeau dams from hap¬ 
pening. It is part of the long-time oppo¬ 
sition you and other co-op people have faced 
In getting your own generation and trans¬ 
mission facilities. 

Flambeau is Just a chapter in a long story. 

You well remember how your directors have 
had to fight for this dam through public 
hearings, the State legislature, the Rusk 
County Board, the legislature again, Wash¬ 
ington, the Public Service Commission, the 
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Conservation Commission, and finally the 
Federal Power Commission. You know that 
a large part of the opposition certainly the 
most strenuous part of It, came from the 
very same power Industry that could not or 
would not sell you electricity at a price 
that you coul.. pay. Here they tried to keep 
you from generating It yourself. 

Finally Dairyland won. In March 1949, 
the construction work began. Today we are 
here to dedicate this plant. It is finished 
and even as we meet here. It Is turning out 
the power that you need at a price you can 

pay- 

Today ttie total generating capacity of 
Dairyland is more than 125,000 kilowatts; you 
have more than 1,700 miles of high voltage 
transmission lines, delivering this power to 
your members. Your Interconnections are 
planned so that almost every point in your 
system can be served by alternate, emergency 
power sources If some generating plant 
should have trouble. 

1 congratulate you members of Dairyland, 
you people who own it, when it serves. I 
congratulate your board of directors, your 
manager, and your president. I imagine that 
20 years ago not one of you ever dreamed you 
would be in the electric-power business; some 
of you didn't even have a reasonable hope of 
electricity on your farms. Yet today this 
project is finished and at work, and other 
projects are coming along at a great rate. 

I am sure you know your directors are not 
stopping, nor even slowing down In their 
forward planning. They have already drawn 
up a timetable as far ahead as 1960, and 
some of them are thinking ah'^ad to the days 
a generation from now when little folks who 
arc babes In arms today will be the grown¬ 
ups, out In the early morning doing the milk¬ 
ing, and making coffee on the electric range, 
and running Dairyland. 

That Is an attractive future, but it Is not 
going to be easy. 

For one thing, those who oppose you will 
try to find more effective ways to work 
through the Congress. You know, as I do, 
that the lending authority of the Rural 
Electrification Administration derives from 
the Congress. It Is almost as if the Con¬ 
gress had Its hand on the master switch 
that controls all the additional electricity 
you will want to use next year and the years 
after You will need to make sure the master 
switch Is in the hands of people who belleva 
In the American future and who face the 
future with courage rather than timidity. 

Upon the Congress also depends the ques¬ 
tion of keeping taxation fair to cooperatives. 
So far. the organization bearing the euphe¬ 
mistic name of National Tax Equality Asso¬ 
ciation has spent a lot of money but has not 
persuaded the Congress to tax cooperatlvea 
out of business. This does not mean NTEA 
will quit trying. It will not be content with 
anything less than a tax program that com¬ 
pletely disregards the fundamental char¬ 
acteristics of cooperative business. NTEA 
wants the Government and everybody else 
to think of a cooperative as just a corpora¬ 
tion, which is very much like putting all the 
cows and horses of the country together and 
calling them all cows. You will not dare to 
relax your vigilance against unfair taxes or 
even death taxes on your cooperatives. 

Nor can you assume that It will become 
easier In the future to meet increasing de¬ 
mands for power. 

As long as power companies, whose main 
job Is not to make kilowatts but to make 
dividends, believe they see In you a threat 
to their future business, they will continue 
trying to obstruct you. They will try to 
make it impossible for you to generate your 
own power. They will try to confuse things 
by talking about .socialism. Incidentally, I 
want to ask: Do you think you are socialistic 
because you do for yoiirBelf what somebody 
else wouldn't do for you? 


The commercial power companies had 
their chance and partly lost It. but I believe 
their chance Is not entirely lost. There are 
three-quarters of a million farms still with¬ 
out service, ai-'d farms already connected are 
using more and more power. It Is obvious 
that there continues to be a great oppor¬ 
tunity for the power Industry to render a 
real public service. 

If I were a New York City public relations 
firm I would tiilnk about that for a while, 
before 1 cooked up a so-called Rural Elec¬ 
trification Week to celebrate the near-com- 
pletion of rural electrification. 

It is the fundamental Interest of all of us 
to help In every way to strengthen this Na¬ 
tion. We are mobilizing the strength of the 
Nation in support of our freedom, which re¬ 
quires that we lend our strength to freedom 
everywhere. How long we shall need to re¬ 
main mobilized, I can not say, but I am not 
ready to believe that the plans for world 
conquest the Communists have openly an¬ 
nounced for so long, have been abandoned. 

It is in the Interest of all of us to support 
the mobilized strength of the United States 
until such time as freemen can safely lay 
down their arms and enjoy the freedom they 
have defended. You can do that by keeping 
such things as your own Dairyland Power 
Cooperative strong, and on a sound business 
basis. You can strengthen the Nation by 
farming well, as you already do. Agricul¬ 
ture's strength Is absolutely vital to our 
country, and you are part of that agricul¬ 
ture. 

I take pleasure In sharing your dedication 
of this station. As It confines and ptits to 
human use, In regulation of stream flow, In 
beauty, and In electric power the waters of 
this picturesque Flambeau River, it Is the 
material embodiment of the firm purpose of 
free men. For to long as it shall stand, for 
80 long as these waters shall flow, may It be 
a montiment to your cooperative effort, the 
common strength of freemen. 


Release of Inactive Reservists 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILUAMH. AYRES 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of Congress have been very 
vocal in connection with the confused 
Reserve program. To date most of our 
suggestions and Ideas have been bypassed 
in the Defense Department. 

Last week I talked with Mrs. Anna 
Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of De¬ 
fense, regarding a system to release re¬ 
servists. After talking with her I am 
convinced that the inactive reservists 
involui.tarily recalled to active duty 
must be released through a unified sys¬ 
tem equitable for all branches of the 
armed services. 

At the present time there are thou¬ 
sands of men classified I-A who could 
be called immediately. I think it is only 
fair that every effort possible be made 
to release the inactive reservists and re¬ 
place them with men who have not pre¬ 
viously served. 

Although" the system I propose which 
was introduced today and printed below 
may not be the most perfect release 
system, I sincerely believe it is a step 
in the right direction. 
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I tnist it will be given favorable con¬ 
sideration and that the inactive reserv¬ 
ists will be able to go home to their 
families in the near future. 

A bill to provide for the release of certain 

members of the Inactive and Volunteer 

Reserve serving on active duty with the 

Armed Forces of the United States 

Be it enacted, etc.. That (a) effective 
November 80, 1961, each member of the In¬ 
active or Volunteer Reserve who has been 
or shall be Involuntarily ordered to active 
duty with the Armed Forces of the United 
States, shall, unless sooner released under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the military department concerned, be re¬ 
leased from active duty when he has been 
credited with 60 points as provided In sub¬ 
section (b) if he makes application for re¬ 
lease to the Secretary of the branch of serv¬ 
ice in which he is serving. Any member re¬ 
leased pursuant to the preceding sentence 
shall not thereafter be ordered to active duty 
for periods In excess of 30 days without his 
consent except In time of war or national 
emergency hereafter declared by Congress. 

(b) Each such member shall be credited 
with one point for each month he shall have 
actively served with the Armed Forces of the 
United States after September 30, 1940, and 
shall be credited with 10 points for (1) his 
spouse. If any, <2) each of his children, if 
any, and (3) each of his other dependents. 
If any 

(c) For the purposes of this act (1) the 
term ‘'children" means legitimate and Il¬ 
legitimate children, legally adopted children, 
step children, foster children, and any other 
persons who are supported In good faith by 
such member in a relationship similar to 
that of parent and child, but shall not in¬ 
clude any person 18 years of age or over 
unless such person Is physically or mentally 
handicapped, and (2) the term "dependent." 
when used with respect to any such member, 
means any person who Is a United States 
citizen or who lives In the United States 
or its Territories or possessions, and whose 
support such member has assumed In good 
faith, but such term shall not Include any 
person 18 years of age or over unless such 
person is physically or mentally handicapped. 
In the consideration of a dependency claim, 
any payments or allowances which are pay¬ 
able by the United States to the dependents 
of members of the inactive or volunteer 
reserve serving on active duty with the 
Armed Forces of the United States shall be 
taken Into consideration, but the fact that 
such payments or allowances are payable 
shall not be deemed conclusively to remove 
the grounds for the dependency claim. 


Foreign Relations and the American Press 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 

or BHOOE ISLAMD 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address de¬ 
livered by me at the convention of the 
New England Associated Press News 
Executives Association and the New Eng¬ 
land Association of Circulation Manag¬ 
ers. at Rangeley, Maine, on September 6. 
1961. The address was a part of a de¬ 
bate with the senior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Brewster] on the subject, Foreign 
Relations and the American Press. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
£18 follows: 

FOKCIGN RsLATTONS AMO THE AMXRICAM PRUS 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t mind telling you 
that 1 was very pleased to get the invitation 
to address this group. I was also pleased to 
find that my fellow speaker was to be my 
esteemed colleague from the State of Maine. 

Now Senator Brewstes and myself have had 
occasion to disagree as to what America’s for¬ 
eign policy ought to be. 1 won’t deny that. 
But frankly, I can think of no one in the 
Senate with whom 1 have found disagree¬ 
ment more stimulating. 

So I am prepared to take a poaition today 
which may well find something leas than 
favor in the eyes of the senior Senator from 
Maine. 

I am told that the great majority of you 
are editors of New England papers served 
by the Associated Press. Others are on the 
staffs of the various Associated Press bureaus 
In this area. 

In short, all of you are direct participants 
in the molding of public opinion. 

Such Is your role whether or not you de¬ 
sire it. And the obligations Imposed upon 
you by virtue of that role, are indeed con¬ 
siderable. 

In a democracy where the people decide 
who shall be the wlelders of governmental 
power, the press Is among the foremost chan¬ 
nels through which the average citizen gets 
the evidence upon which to base that deci¬ 
sion. In today’s danger-fraught world, the 
nature of that decision is more Intimately 
related to America’s survival than ever 
before. 

There can be little question but that 
what appears in the news columns and on 
the editorial pages of our newspapers has 
a vital bearing upon the policies adopted by 
our Government Colonel McCormick may 
have his doubts about that. But then there 
are some Americans who read papers other 
than the Chicago Tribune. They may well 
read your papers In preference. The papers 
of one of our largest national chains carry 
the credo—and I quote—"Give light and the 
people will find their own way ” 

I heartily subscribe to that credo.. But I 
am equally firm in my conviction that the 
type of light shed Is a factor of no mean 
concern In the crsrstalllzatlon of that In¬ 
tangible something we call public opinion. 

With your Indulgence, I am going to try 
to do a little light-shedding of my own. I 
would like to demonstrate that the foreign 
policy this Nation Is ciirrently pursuing Is 
a thoroughly realistic one. I would like to 
demonstrate that that policy represents our 
surest hope for peace and survival. 

No American in his right mind will deny 
that Soviet totalitarianism is bent upon 
world conquest. That is Implicit In Marxlst- 
Leninlst dogma. And Stalin, for all of his 
references to the coexistence of capitalism 
and communism, has not departed from that 
dogma. 

The Kremlin Is no respecter of morality. 
The end Justifies the means and that runs 
the gamut all the way from lying propa¬ 
ganda to subversion and outright aggres¬ 
sion. 

Are thaee any among us so naive as to 
question the premise that Moscow is out 
to conquer the world for communism? The 
attempted subversion of Greece, the Berlin 
blockade, the Korean aggression, were not 
all of these but threads In the gigantic So¬ 
viet web? 

It there Is one thing that the Kremlin’s 
activities since World War ll’s end have 
taught us It is that strength Is necessary 
for the free world’s salvation. Furthermore, 
the only strength which will deter Soviet 
aggression today is the united strength of 
all the free peoples. 

The basic premise of this Nation’s foreign 
policy, therefore. Is and must continue to be: 
America cannot go it alone. 


Our fate is inextricably bound up with that 
of the entire free world. An antl-Gommu- 
nist Western Europe, a stable Near Bast, and 
an economically developed southeast Asia are 
as essential to American security as our 
stockpile of atomic weapons. America’s de¬ 
fenses cannot stop at her coast lines. 

Many of you will undoubtedly recall the 
statement Gen. Douglas MacArthur made on 
this very point when he appeared before the 
Joint Senate committee Investigating the cir¬ 
cumstances of his dismissal—a statement 
which was widely commented on by many 
of your papers. 

In reply to one of my questions as to his 
policy In Asia he said: "My hope would be, 
of course, that the United Nations would 
see the wisdom and utility of that course, 
but if they did not, I stUl believe that the 
Interest of the United States being the pre¬ 
dominant one In Korea, would require our 
action.” 

I asked: "Alone?" 

He replied; "Alone If necessary. If the 
other nations of the world haven’t got enough 
sense to see where appeasement leads after 
the appeasement which let to the Second 
World War in Europe, if they can’t see ex¬ 
actly the road that they are following In 
Asia, why then we had better protect our¬ 
selves and go it alone.” 

You will recall that the general received 
an excellent press as the result of that state¬ 
ment. 

I will not take the time to discuss the 
hackneyed charge that we are pursuing a 
policy of appeasement In Asia other than 
to state that our policy there is anything 
but appeasement. 

1 simply invite your attention to Mac- 
Arthur’s basic premise—that this Nation can 
afford to go it alone. 

When the general was asked whether or not 
he thought that his "Asia first" approach 
might weaken our over-all global position, 
he replied that global policy was not his 
concern. 

When those of my sadly misled colleagues 
in the Senate who take an isolationist or 
seml-lsolatlonlst position are asked why they 
oppose our European-aid program, they 
either respond with the MacArthur line or 
complain that the Europeans are doing vir¬ 
tually nothing to help themselves. 

I think that the sooner we expose these 
and other alleged Justifications for destroy¬ 
ing the free world’s unity for what they 
really are, the better off all of us will be. 

Let's look at the facts—not at the fancies. 

The first point that needs to be made is 
that America Is anything but self-sufficient. 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Detroit would be 
ciphers on the industrial map If we were 
suddenly cut off from foreign raw material 
sources. 

Steel Is the bellwether of any industrial 
economy. Of the 13 pounds of manganese 
that go Into every ton of American steel, 
less than half a pound Is produced at home. 

Of the 15 basic metals, America has only 
6 In any quantity, We must import all of 
the others. 

We Import all of our tin, natural rubber, 
and cordage fibers. A third of our lead, 
three-quarters of our tungsten, and more 
than a quarter of our copper come from 
abroad. 

Truly, we are not the self-Bufficient Nation 
so many of our isolationists make us out to 
be. The sinews of our current great na¬ 
tional defense effort are anything but en¬ 
tirely home-grown. 

Inasmuch as Europe is the area to which 
the overwhelming bulk of our foreign aid 
has gone to date, we ought to take a close 
look at what Western Exirope really means 
to us. 

It should be common knowledge for any 
alert high-echool boy that thle country can¬ 
not do without Western Europe. 

A Western Europe In Soviet hands would 
see America and her few remaining allies 
outnumbered, outgunned, and outproduced. 
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Western Europe’s more than 275,000,000 
people are among the most highly sklUed 
and productive In the world. Her steel, coal, 
and electric-power production normally sur- 
passes that of the entire Soviet bloc. 

Western Europe’s oivllization—-the cradle 
of our own In many ways—is no mean bar¬ 
rier to Soviet expansionism. But if we 
allow our domestic penny pinchers to douse 
the light of freedom in the hearts and minds 
of our European friends, that barrier will 
have ceased to exist. 

Wo Will have lost Europe by default. 

In terms of America’s security, Western 
Europe’s strategic significance is second to 
none. 

Of what earthly good are air power and 
atomic weapons if we lack the bases with 
which to use them most effectively In our 
own defense? 

Western Europe gives us ready air access 
to the heart of the Soviet power potential. 
Our own continent does not. 

Do we prefer to fight a battle for survival 
amidst our own ruins? 

. A strong, stable Western Europe repre¬ 
sents our best hope for prohibiting that 
frightening possibility. 

1 think that the relationship between the 
free nations of Europe and ourselves was put 
very well In a recent report Issued by a sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, which investigated our eco¬ 
nomic- and military-assistance programs for 
Western Europe, I might add that Senator 
Brewsteb and I were members of that sub¬ 
committee. of which I was chairman. 

The report reads—and I quote; 

“The United States Is not seeking to build 
strength in Western Europe In order to pro¬ 
tect those countries from aggression any 
more than the countries of Western Europe 
are building their defenses primarily so that 
they can help protect the United States. 
The fact is that the individual and collec¬ 
tive self-interests of all free nations 
coincide ’’ 

That, I repeat, Is from a report issued by a 
subcommittee of which both Senator Brew¬ 
ster and myself were members. This com¬ 
mittee of nine members made a rather unu¬ 
sual record of coming back from a hectic trip 
all good friends and of making to the Senate 
a unanimous report. 

Now let’s look at the charge that the West¬ 
ern Europeans have not been carrying their 
share of the defense load. Much has been 
made of this issue. 

Shortly before setting out to convince New 
Englanders that their choice In 1952 lay only 
between Taft and chaos, the Senator lam¬ 
basted the Europeans on the floor of the 
Senate. 

He expressed his chagrin that only 13 per¬ 
cent of Europe’s population was in uniform 
while our own percentage was 2.3. 

Par be it from me to question the Senator’s 
percentages. He is assuredly an astute 
mathematician. 

But 1 can and must question what appears 
to be the basic premise: That the Euro¬ 
peans are falling down on the Job. 

It is true that, percentagewise, the West¬ 
ern Europeans now have fewer men in uni¬ 
form than we do. But it is also true that 
that situation will very shortly be remedied. 

General Gruenther, General Elsenhower’s 
deputy In the North Atlantic Treaty military 
organization, has testified that—and again 
I quote—"the European effort as currently 
projected for the coming year is roughly at 
the level which It appears to be In the United 
States interest to propose.” 

Furthermore, there are some very excellent 
reasons for those percentages Senator Brew¬ 
ster is so fond of. 

In the first place. Western Europe was a 
thoroughly devastated area only 6 years ago. 
It was she that felt the full impact of war. 

Is it any surprise that Western Europe has 
yet to equal our own efforts in terms of de¬ 


fense production and mobilization of trained 
manpower? The Western European coun¬ 
tries have virtually had to rebuild their econ¬ 
omies from scratch. 

Secondly, Western Europe suffers from pro¬ 
found equipment shortages. It would be 
useless to try to mobilize additional man¬ 
power until that equipment need is met. 

’Thirdly, rapid mobilization imposed on a 
shaky domestic economy might easily throw 
Western Europe Into the sort of economic 
talispiu which would invite that Communist 
subversion which can be as dangerous to the 
free world as outright military attack. 

A fourth point Is that European armed 
manpower figures do not accurately reflect 
the extent of mobilization. According to our 
own officers at Elsenhower’s headquarters, 
Western Europe has thousands of trained re¬ 
serves above and beyond those men actually 
mobilized, but they have not these uniforms, 
on which so much stress is laid in. the per¬ 
centages quoted. 

These reserves have not been mobilized 
primarily for lack of equipment and facili¬ 
ties. Taking these reserves into account. 
Western Europe’s trained manpower does 
equal our own. 

Much has been made of the fact that es¬ 
timates for fiscal 1962 show that 16 percent 
of America’s gross national product is go¬ 
ing into defense budgets while in Western 
Europe the percentage is only 8. 

But Western Europe has a per capita In¬ 
come of only one-third that of the United 
States. Yet it Is contributing more than 
one-half as large a proportion of its output 
for defense. 

The Western Europeans are carrying a 
much more severe tax burden than we are In 
terms of that burden's impact on Individual 
Income. 

Figures, my friends, can lie They lie 
when not used In their proper context. But 
the figures on Western Europe—when prop¬ 
erly used—show that our allies there are 
truly doing their share to keep the free world 
united and strong. 

But there are other evidences that Ameri¬ 
can aid to Europe has reaped concrete re¬ 
sults. We find them In Europe’s industrial 
production; in the decline of Communist In¬ 
fluence; In Joint efforts to solve the more 
pressing economic problems. 

Industrial production in the Marshall plan 
countries is up 44 percent over what It was 
In 1938. A truly amazing feat 

Agricultural production is up 0 percent 
above prewar. The notorious dollar gap 
which has been plaguing virtually every 
European nation was cut to $1,000,000,000 
in 1950. 

I would be the first to admit that free 
Europe has a long way to go before it can be 
said that its economy is fully stabilized. 
Western Europe's standard of living is, at 
best, considerably below ours. 

But American aid has helped the Western 
Europeans to help themselves. American 
aid has given the Europeans the tools with 
which to build an economy sufficiently strong 
to withstand Communist subversion. 

In the political arena, the story is much 
the same. In every Western European coun¬ 
try, Communist Party membership has 
dropped considerably since 1946 

’The membership decline for the Marshall 
plan countries has been a full 30 percent 
between 1046 and 1950. In countries like 
Britain, Belgium, Norway, and Luxemburg, 
the drop has been 63 percent or more. Even 
in Prance and Italy—where Western Europe’s 
largest Communist Parties hold forth—the 
drop has been some 80 percent. 

In every Western European country with 
the exception of Italy, Communist voting 
strength has shown an obvious decline since 
the end of World War n. In Prance the 
Communists lost some 80 seats in the 
Assembly in the most recent elections. In 


Britain, all Communist members of Parlia¬ 
ment were defeated in the 1950 balloting. 

In terms of Joint cooperative action in the 
economic sphere, the Western European 
countries have shown themselves ready and 
willing to solve their common problems in 
the interests of a united front against Com¬ 
munist aggression. 

A European Payments Union has been set 
up to facilitate Intra-European trade. The 
Union operates by making It possible for cur¬ 
rencies to flow where they are needed when 
they are needed. 

The Bchuman plan Is well on its way 
toward Implemchtatlon. When placed in 
operation, it will guarantee a single market 
for Iron, steel, and coal It will thxia add 
considerably to European unity at a time 
when such unity is the essence of self- 
preservation. 

Most Marshall plan countries have al¬ 
ready entered Into agreements with each 
other whereby customs duties have been 
dropped on an Important segment of their 
exports to each other. This, in Itself, Is 
doing much for the economic health of West¬ 
ern Europe. 

Economically, politically, and strategi¬ 
cally, free Europe has indeed gone far to 
meet the threat of communism and to build 
a better life for its people. These two ob¬ 
jectives cannot be segregated in Europe any 
more than they can be segregated anjrwhcre 
else in the world. 

We have General Eisenhower’s word that 
what we have given Europe we have not 
given in vain. We have his word to the ef¬ 
fect that democratic Europe's morale is the 
morale of a people willing to defend Its 
way of life against assault, whether from 
without or within. 

American aid—the product of a sound 
foreign policy—has done much to build 
America’s secmlty even as it has contributed 
to the unity and security of the entire free 
world. 

But so terribly much remains to be done. 

It can and will be done as long as we 
remember that our own security rests upon 
the unity and strength of the entire free 
world. 

No one has stated that principle more 
clearly than Mrs. Marqaret Chase Smith, the 
Junior Senator from Maine. Mrs. Smith 
has said—and I quote; 

"We should give the greatest reassurance 
that we can to our present allies. We should 
reassure their protection with a protective 
wall behind which they can rally their forces, 
rebuild their morale, and reconstruct their 
governments We should convince all na¬ 
tions that the United States Is a reliable 
and desirable partner in alliances.’’ 

Mrs. Smith's thesis is the thesis upon 
which our current foreign policy is based. 
It is the thesis that America must continue 
to accept if our democracy is to survive. 

America ought not to go It alone. It is my 
sincere hope and prayer that America will 
never be forced to try to go It alone. 


Use of All Available Weapons in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 

or SOUTH carouna 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday. September 13. 1951 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled *Tf Size of 
Conflict Is To Dictate Use of Weapons, 
the United States Invites Defeat,” which 
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appeared in the Independent, published 
at Anderson, S. C., on September 11. 
1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

If Size of Conflict Is To Dictate Use of 

Weapons, the United States Invites De¬ 
feat 

He was born twenty-odd years ago In a 
small city. Bis father made a living wage, 
his mother was a Christian woman active in 
the affairs of her church and neighbor¬ 
hood. He enjoyed the advantages of an 
average education in the public schools, 
although the times were confused and the 
future threatening. His parents had high 
hopes for him. His father hoped he would 
“have it better than I did ’* He was an 
average, decent, healthy American youth. 

But the world did Intrude with its evils 
and he hit the transmission line to a place 
caUed Korea. He survived the rigors of 
spring, and he rejoiced with his compan¬ 
ions when the so-called cease-fire talks be¬ 
gan more than 2 mouths ago. He might get 
to go home. 

His hopes faded as the talks dragged out. 
All along he had been puzzled, because he 
was an Intelligent boy. by the absence of 
the superweapons bis Nation was supposed 
to have developed. He was angered by fail¬ 
ure of policy makers to save lives by using 
the most devastating weapons in the Ameri¬ 
can arsenal against an enemy which out¬ 
numbered him day after day. 

The war In Korea was termed by the 
high brass and the diplomats as a “localized** 
war. They said that to keep It from spread¬ 
ing they had to pull their punches, to re¬ 
strict the area In which he and his com¬ 
panions could hit the enemy. 

He remembered how a vastly more wide¬ 
spread war had been ended in a matter 
of days when the first atomic bomb was 
dropped upon the enemy in Japan. 

He recalled reading that the dropping 
of the bomb enabled the saving upward of 
1.000,000 American lives that would have 
been expended in the storming of the shores 
of Japan 

Then a few days ago President Truman 
made a political speech In San Francisco in 
which he revealed that the United States 
had developed weapons even more terrible 
than the bomb. The President said the new 
weapons were “fantastic.” 

Last week, in the night, the Reds decided 
they wanted the hill upon which his com¬ 
pany maintained outposts. The hill had 
been won at the price of scores of new 
graves. There was a brief, bitter battle for 
the hill. He was driven off, along with his 
companions. Next day they went back, 
under cover of artillery and aviation. He 
was killed and his name added to the length¬ 
ening list of those who have died in this 
“locallzod" war. 

Already the question is being raised in 
Washington as to why these “fantastic” 
new weapons are not being used in Korea 
to hasten the end of that war and to save 
American lives. 

Senator Johnson of Colorado wants to 
know why men are being forced to fight 
with bayonets while national leaders brag 
of possession of Buck Rogers equipment. 

The Soviet Russian strategy seems to be 
the creation of numbers of “small" wars 
in all parts of the world. The reason Is 
clear: falling to match the United States in 
atomic weapons, they will fight the kind of 
wars where these will not be used—^untll 
euoh time as the Reds have the same or 
superior strength In new weapons. 

'‘Fantastic” new weapons are doing no 
good so long as a policy allows the size of a 
conflict to dictate the use of weapons. 


Large war or small, the United Btatee 
should serve notice that In the future every¬ 
thing In the arsenal win be thrown at the 
enemy. It la nothing short of erlmlnal 
folly to permit the continued killing of 
American men when the Nation hae 
bought and paid for means to stop their 
slaughter. 


Investifadon of OPS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WIUIAMH. AYRES 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Septemher 13,1951 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a resolution asking for a 
complete Investigation and study of per¬ 
sonnel and positions in the Office of Price 
Stabilization in order to determine, first, 
whether such personnel are qualified to 
perform the duties of the positions to 
which they have been appointed and 
second, to what extent there have been 
created in the Office of Price Stabiliza¬ 
tion positions which are unnecessary to 
the proper performance of the functions 
of such office. 

During the recent recess I had occasion 
to attend a hearing conducted by the 
Cleveland office of OPS. The purpose 
of the hearing was supposedly to discover 
whether a small butcher was violating 
OPS regulations. However, the true facts 
of the situation are that this small meat 
dealer was being harassed in an effort to 
uncover information on the Wayne 
Packing Co., Inc,, a slaughterer who the 
OPS bad refused a permit to operate. It 
was disheartening to witness highly paid 
special agents of the OPS pick on a little 
businessman Just because he had sold 
beef under the ceiling price without hav¬ 
ing the price posted on the beef. 

Printed below is the exact subpena Is¬ 
sued in the case. Similar subpenas were 
issued to 34 other small butchers. 

Price control Is one thing and busi¬ 
ness control is another. In my opinion, 
the OPS operation is directed primarily 
at controlling business. 

I am aware that most bureaucrats had 
found a roosting place prior to the start 
of OPS. Then when OPS came Into 
being those that were left over were ap¬ 
parently dumped on poor Mike DiSalle. 

Judging from recent press releases 
from the OPS office, they based their 
success on the number of people they 
are able to keep on the payroll. If the 
investigators who conducted the hear¬ 
ings In Akron last week are typical, and 
I have every reason to believe they are, 
I am certain this Congress will see the 
fallacy of continuing the OPS in its 
present form. 

Speaking as a small-business man, and 
one who is familiar with sound business 
principles and ethics, I would appreciate 
the opportunity of assisting in the in¬ 
vestigation of the OPS. 


UimsD States or America. Economic Stabi¬ 
lization Agenct, Omes or Pbxci Stabi¬ 
lization 

SUBFEHA DUCSB TECUM 

To Daznll Kaptwlnskl, doing business as 
Buchtel Market, 644 East Buehtel Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio. 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the Municipal Building, at room 102, 166 
South High Street, in the city of Akron, 
State of Ohio, on the fifth day of September 
1961, at 1:45 p. m„ to give testimony con¬ 
cerning posting of selling prices on meats, 
selling prices on meat, and the display of 
meat products In your store and to bring 
with you and produce for inspection at said 
time and place, the following books, records, 
and documents: all purchase Invoices and 
statements, and daybooks or ledgers, into 
which such purchase invoices or statements 
are entered, from April 1, 1061, to date. 

In testimony whereof, the undersigned, an 
officer designated by the Director of Price 
Stabilization, has hereunto set his hand this 
291* day of August 1961, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Creighton E. Miller, 
District Enforcement Director, Office 
of Price Stabilization, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Problem of Allied-Iron Cartain Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. KEH 

OF MiaBOUBI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed In the 
Appendix of the Record an article en¬ 
titled "Trade Dilemma." by Ludwell 
Denny, which appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton Dally News August 30, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Trade Dilemma 
(By Ludwell Denny) 

The problem of Allied-Iron curtain trade 
has not been changed, much less solved, by 
passage of the Battle bill. 

It remains a strain on Allied relations and 
a domestic political Issue in the United 
States. Unless Washington obtains tighter 
Allied restrictions on shipments to Russia 
and the satellite states, the Issue can grow 
until it wrecks the mutual security program. 

If the situation Is allowed to drift it is 
only a question of time until American pub¬ 
lic opinion will force Congress to ban, with¬ 
out discretion, all American aid to any coun¬ 
try exporting to Red countries anything 
which may be used in manufacturing war 
materlals—and that covers almost every¬ 
thing. Rather than submit to such a dras¬ 
tic embargo our major allies would sacrifice 
American aid end no adequate West Euro¬ 
pean rearmament would be possible. 

There is a temptation for the administra¬ 
tion and the Allied governments to misun¬ 
derstand the Senate defeat of the Kem 
amendment, which would have made a 
sweeping ban mandatory. The Kem type 
legislation win be introduced again and 
again, and Its defeat wUl depend on the 
Bast-West trade record In the Interim. 

Partisan propaganda on both sides is not 
the only reason for general confusion. The 
Issue Is vastly complicated and contradictory 
because actually it is not one problem but 
several, and because solutions vary from 
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country to country and from one period to 
another. 

In theory there Is no argument about 
shutting off strategic or war-usahle exports 
from Allied countries to Red countries. The 
disagreement begins v^ben you define 
strategic materials and enforce the ban. 

There is a case like Austria, which the 
United States la keeping alive by subsidies. 
It is impossible to stop Russia from getting 
war materials there, because the most im- 
portaut part of the country is under Soviet 
military occupation and the majority of In¬ 
dustries and materials under Soviet control. 
The country as an economic unit cannot 
exist without a constant and fairly complete 
trade flow back and forth between Its in¬ 
terdependent parts. Abuses are hard to 
prevent, 

Then there is the bulk of West European 
exports to Red countries in exchange for 
eastern grain, meat, timber, and coal. Those 
essentials must come from Red countries or 
from America. Even if we had enough to 
spare, and there was no dollar exchange 
problem, there are not enough ships avail¬ 
able 

It Is agreed that the Allies should not 
export weapons to Bed countries; but what 
about machinery and chemicals, two of the 
biggest export Items? When are machine 
tools or rubber or oil war materials, and 
when are they not? 

About 10 percent of the American em¬ 
bargo-list items are not banned by other 
allies. , . 

That is the point at which tighter Allied 
control is needed, and stricter enforcement. 

Retirement of Gen. George C. Merihall as 
Secretary of Defense and Appointment 
of Robert A. Lovett 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BUIR MOODY 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Thou Good and Faithful 
Servant." which appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington Star today, paying tribute to a 
great American and his distinguished 
successor, Robert A. Lovett. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows; 

Thou Good and Paithpui. Servant 

To General Marshall's admirers, and he 
has won a deep and abiding place in the 
hearts of his countrymen, the news of his 
resignation as Secretary of Defense Is good 
news. For he has been called on to do 
more than it Is reasonable to expect of any 
man. Like everything else he was ever called 
on to do. he has served with distinction dur¬ 
ing the year that has elapsed since he was 
plucked out of retirement and put in charge, 
once more, of rebuilding the Nation’s de- 
fenees. And it is well that he leaves office 
now In good health, conscious of another 
task discharged with honor and with another 
fine chapter added to a remarkable record of 
accomplishment. 

In^his successor, the President has made a 
selection that was plainly In the cards when 
he persuaded another veteran. Robert A. 
Lovett, to return to Government service in 
September of 1960 as Under Secretary of De¬ 
fense. It would be hard to find a secretary 


of Defense who la better qualified by experi¬ 
ence and outstanding ability. That was 
what General Marshall and the President were 
thinking about when they called Mr. Lovett 
back to Washington last fall and persuaded 
this No. 1 man to take a No. 2 Job for the 
time being. 

One of the things that happened to General 
MarGhall—as it must to all men who serve in 
high places—was that this past tour of a 
return to duty brought out, for the first time 
in his career, a little group of questioners of 
his good faith who were highly critical. In 
their own way. of the man selected as a 
target for their attack. It is a measure of 
his own stature that nothing made them ap¬ 
pear quite BO small as attacking General 
Marshall. 


A lO-Year Tax Plan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OF XLUMOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr, MASON. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing 10-year tax plan by Samuel J. 
Poosaner Is a plan based upon projecting 
our national budgetary needs and our 
anticipated national income. It is a 
plan worthy of serious consideration by 
the Ways and Means Committee In con¬ 
nection with our present and proposed 
confiscatory Federal tax rates, and in 
connection with any proposal to impose 
a constitutional limitation upon Federal 
tax rates. The following Is a brief ex¬ 
position of the Poosaner proposal: 

Ten-Year Tax Plan 

A plan which would provide a financial 
blueprint for our Federal Government for 
the next 10 years, is now under considera¬ 
tion. The lO-year tax plan which was first 
proposed by Samuel J. Foosaner, Newark. 
N. J., tax attorney, and former chairman of 
the Federal Tax Lawyers Committee, to the 
House Ways and Means Committee on Febru¬ 
ary 16, 1951, seeks to lay a pattern In Federal 
tax planning and to chart a general course 
In national fiscal policies. 

Citing the fact that with each successive 
year our population increases and so does 
our total national Income, making more tax 
dollars available, Mr. Foosaner urges that 
"each taxable year should be subjected to 
taxes In accordance with its ability to pay." 

TEN-YEAR PLAN DESCRIBED 

The essential steps which would be en¬ 
tailed in the proposed 10-year tax program 
are as follows: 

1. Estimate the Federal expenditures for 
the period from July 1, 1051, to June 30, 
1961. 

2. Estimate the probable national income 
for the same period. 

3. Equitably apportion the tax load over 
the period from July 1, 1061, to June 30, 
1061. 

Within the purview of the above tax plan, 
the deficit of 1 year would be offset by 
the surplus revenue collections of another. 

Here is how the plan would work. As¬ 
sume, after full p-unlng of all expense items 
except the absolute essentials, our budgetary 
requirements for the 10-year period from 
July 1, 1951, to June 30. 1961, were estimated 
at $600,000,000,000. If the history of the 
last 10 years repeats Itself the national In¬ 
come will Increase from year to year, with 
the poMlble exception of small drop-back 
In 2 or 8 years. With this pattern In mind, 
let us assume that the national income is 


$280,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and thereafter, there is an 
average increase of $20,000,000,000 a year to 
1961. Conjecturing a drop-back of $10,000,- 
000,000 in each of 3 years (eay 1965-66 and 
1959), the total estimated national income 
for the 10-year period will amount to three 
trillion three hundred and ten billion dol¬ 
lars ($3,310,000,000,000.} 

Instead of piling taxes In 1 year to meet 
the defense costs of other years between now 
and June 30. 1961, the ,$600,000,000,000 re¬ 
quired by the Government would be met by 
taxes in accordance with the taxable year's 
ability to pay. Illustratively, since the esti¬ 
mated national income for the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1953, la $300,000,000,000. and 
this represents approximately 9 percent of 
the total anticipated national Income for 
the entire 10-year period, the total tax re¬ 
quirement for that ycc r would be 9 percent 
of $600,000,000,000 or $54,000,000,000. 

The national income for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, having been conjec¬ 
tured at $320,000,000,000, or somewhat less 
than 10 percent of the conjectured total In¬ 
come for the 10-year period, the taxes to 
be collected for that year would be approxi¬ 
mately $58,000,000,000. 

If the above assumption of $600,000,000,000 
Is determined to be too low for the lO-year 
period from July 1. 1951, to June 30, 1961, It 
can be Increased. It is merely necessary to 
apply the same formula to the higher figure. 
Thus, If after preliminary study, or upon 
subsequent modification, It appears that 
$700,000,000,000, for example, will be neces¬ 
sary, then. In such event, each taxable year 
will be required to produce Its percentage of 
taxes on the $700,000,000,000 figure. 

In advocating the 10-year-tax plan, Mr. 
Foosaner has argued that Congress must de¬ 
cide Upon a budgetary program which par¬ 
allels our defense planning. He contends 
that those who know, have clearly Indi¬ 
cated that the security program which we 
have cut out for ourselves will cover a pe¬ 
riod of at least 10 years, and emphasizes that 
our tax planning must go hand In hand with 
this security program. He recognises that 
there must be some conjecture in endeavor¬ 
ing to anticipate budgetary needs and na¬ 
tional Income for a lO-year period, and statea 
that, “while, as a practical matter, it will 
not be expected to enact tax legislation to 
stand indefinitely without change, modifica¬ 
tion, or adjustment, nevertheless, Congress 
is capable of chartering a general course." 

In pointing out that the American popu¬ 
lation will Increase to approximately 180,- 
000,000 people in the next 10 years with a 
corresponding Increase In taxpayers, he asks; 
"Why should five taxpayers today, pay the 
tax bill which will have to be paid by six 
taxpayers 10 years from today?" 

In stressing the dire necessity for longer 
range tax planning. Mr. Foosaner cites the 
fact that the American taxpayer has been 
subjected to one tax blitz after another, and 
relates that tax blitzes are most damaging to 
the nervous system. He adds; 

"The Federal tax laws are very complicated. 
No set pattern is followed, no definite tax 
planning is pursued. The average business¬ 
man has no way of telling in what direction 
our Government Is headed, from the stand¬ 
point of Federal taxation. Whether he op¬ 
erates as a sole proprietor, as a partnership, 
or as a corporation. It Is almost Impossible 
for him to make intelligent financial plans 
In hiB own business. How can he do eo, when 
he does not know just what portion of his 
profits, if, in fact, his business earns profits, 
will have to be paid out in taxes?” 

HIGH TAXES NOT COUNTERINFLATIONARY 

When he appeared before the Senate Fi¬ 
nance Committee on July 10, 1951, regarding 
the 10-year tax plan, and in opposition to 
Increased taxation at this time, Mr. Foosa¬ 
ner argued that high taxes constituted the 
greate&t stimulus to Increasing inflation 
that Congress could provide. He stated that 
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in perlwlB ot exceedingly high taxation, 
taxpayers undertake many business expendi¬ 
tures primarily motivated by the knowledge 
that the net cost to them will only be a frac¬ 
tion of each dollar spent. Businessmen who 
are subjected to high taxes, whether oper¬ 
ating as sole proprietors, members of a part¬ 
nership. or under the corporate form, spend 
money which they can deduct for tax pur¬ 
poses which they would not otherwise spend. 
In this way, they feed the flames of Infla¬ 
tion. 0^lr experience in the last war proved 
this beyond a doubt. There wasn’t a corpo¬ 
ration In the country In the excess-profits 
tax bracket which did not spend money 
which It would not have otherwise spent, 
except for the fact it was putting out 14 
cent dollars. 

TAX CRBOrtS 

In order to get the 10-year tax plan under 
way and yet at the same time not deprive 
the Government of needed funds for extraor¬ 
dinary military expenditures for the next 2 
to a years. Foosaner would resort to tax 
credits. He would fix tax rates at their pres¬ 
ent levels without Increases, and. to the ex¬ 
tent that Congress determines additional 
revenue must be collected from taxpayers, 
he would have them make these additional 
payments. Instead of these levies consti¬ 
tuting additional taxes, however, they 
would In reality be loans to the Govern¬ 
ment on a non-interest-bearing basis. Cred¬ 
its would be issued to the taxpayer. These 
credits would then be usable by the tax¬ 
payer In any taxable year beginning after 
December 31. 1953, against any Federal in¬ 
come, estate, or gift taxes which such tax¬ 
payer may owe during the ensuing 10-year 
period. 

Foosaner asserts that by using the tax 
credits the Treasury would be able to collect 
the extra revenue it will need for the next 2 
years. At the same time, inflationary spend¬ 
ing would be curbed. Since taxes them¬ 
selves would not be increased, taxpayers 
would be less apt to undertake expenditures 
not otherwise contemplated. They would be 
spending their own money, and this makes 
a difference. 

Taking cognizance of the fact that the 
1951 Revenue Act Involves new tax increases, 
Foosaner contends that this should not pre¬ 
vent adoption of the longer-range tax plan. 

“There is nothing to preclude Congress 
from giving the proposed tax credits for the 
additional income-tax sums which will be 
collected under the 1961 revenue law. At 
the same time the details of the 10-year tax 
plan can be worked out with a view to Its 
early acceptance. This plan,” he added, 
“will put our country on a cash-paying ba¬ 
sis, not for 2 or 3 years, but rather for the 
full period of our defense preparation and 
emergency program.” 

Table A.—JVatlonaZ income and taxes paid, 
1939-50 



NationnI 
inenmo ‘ 

Amounl of 
to-xt"! paid» 


Ihllum* 

liilhons 

$72 .1 

ta 5 

1940 . ... 

81 .3 

6 7 

mi... 

103 8 

7.8 

11M2.L.-. 

1.47.1 

1:4 5 

1V4.» . . ... 

109 7 

‘22 « 

1144. 

m 8 

42 2 

ii4r)... 

182 7 

44.4 

1910. 

180. :i 

46.0 

1947. 

198.7 

46.6 

194S. 

223 B 

42 fi 

1949 ... 

210 8 

40 4 

rao... 

2 

.30 0 


> Dasod m ralenUar years. (Source: U. S. Department 
of Conimejce, bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com* 
nierw.) 

* Biweti (m flsml years ending June 30. (Source* T7. H. 
Trt.vu.ury Department) 

’ Evtlm.'iU’v ba'od upon Incoinplcto data ns submitted 
by Council of Ectmomio Atlviaors. Naiioiial inconte lor 
iburtb quarter reucbetl annuai rate of 2i:;4.7 biliions. 


Table B.—Projected lO-year national income 
and taxes 


Fiscal year end¬ 
ing Juno 36 

National 

Income 

(conjec¬ 

ture) 

Approxi¬ 
mate per¬ 
centage of 
over-all 
tax to be 
collected > 

Approxl^ 

mate 

amount of 
taxes to be 
oollocte<l 4 

19.32. 

jaUwns 

$386 

Percent 

8.46 

BiHions 

$50.76 

1053. 

300 

0.06 

54.36 

1054. 

326 

0.67 

68.02 

1066. 

340 

10.27 

61.62 

19.36. 

330 

0.07 

60.82 

1957. 

i 820 

0.67 

68.02 

1958. 

340 

10.27 

61.62 

1050. 

360 

10.88 

65.28 

19150. 

350 

10.67 

63.42 

19(51. 

370 

11.18 

67.08 

Total. 

3,310 

100.00 

600.00 


1 Based upon estimated 10*year budget of $600,COU,- 
000,000. 


The United Statei Cannot Take Economic 
Action Against Cxechoslovalda 

REMARKS 

or 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
only method we have, short of war, to 
release an American citizen from the 
prison in Czechoslovakia is to apply eco¬ 
nomic measures—cut off trade. But lo 
and behold, we cannot do it. Are we 
a sovereign Nation and have we a will 
of our own? No, sir; we lost that when 
we joined the United Nations. Now we 
cannot use any economic power against 
Czechoslovakia imtil we get consent from 
the United Nations. Is not that a nice 
position for this great country to be in? 

There seems no end to the multitude 
of side organizations of the United Na¬ 
tions. Something new is popping up 
every day. The President himself has 
just been met by what one of these 
branches or subsidiaries did. In time 
he is bound to meet other actions that 
have been taken against the sovereignty 
of the United States. In the present 
case the President wants to do all the 
can, short of war, to get Oatis, the Amer¬ 
ican newspaper correspondent, out of the 
dungeon in Czechoslovakia. He decided 
that the best way to do It was to shut 
off all trade with that country. Any 
sovereign nation has that right if it 
chooses to exercise It. But the United 
States cannot do it, and you ask why 
we cannot exercise our own rights as a 
Nation. I will tell you why. 

In 1947 the United States along with 
29 other nations representing the Trade 
and Commerce Committee of the United 
Nations, met and entered into an agree¬ 
ment called the general agreement on 
trade and tariffs, now known as GATT. 
This outfit is one of the myriad side 
organizations of the United Nations. In 
that agreement we bound ourselves to 
trade with nations, including Czecho- 
s’ovaliia, and we can’t get out of this trf»p 
uiil..ss two-thirds of the nations with 


whom we agreed will let us out. The 
President Is stymied on the course of 
action he would like and ought to pur¬ 
sue. If we take this matter up and at¬ 
tempt to extricate ourselves, we will not 
be successful, because the majority of 
the people represented in the United 
Nations are following the communistic 
line. Then what is to be done? 

When this agreement was made under 
the authority of the Secretary of State 
it clearly was an unconstitutional act 
because control over commerce and 
tariffs of this Nation is solely controlled 
by the Congress of the United States. 
Here we have a case where the Secre¬ 
tary of State and his cohorts have at¬ 
tempted to bypass Congress and set at 
defiance the laws of the United States. 
I propose that we get out of this organ¬ 
ization immediately, declare the agree¬ 
ment null and void, notify the United 
Nations of the action, and then go on 
about our own business. To this end I 
have introduced a concurrent resolution 
to accomplish this purpose. 

This action in overriding Congress on 
our trade and tariff laws is Just one of 
the many schemes that this commu- 
nlstic-dominated United Nations is con¬ 
juring up day after day. 

And what kind of people are repre¬ 
sented In the United Nations? 

Here is the composition: 488,000.000 
people who believe in the capitalistic 
theory of government, and 560,000,000 
who follow the Communist line—and 
that does not include Red China. If she 
were admitted we would be outnumbered 
two to one. India, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
and Russia are the stumbling blocks in 
that organization now. Yugoslavia is a 
Communist country and refrains from 
voting, but those who are not with us 
are against us. 

Do we want any social programs ema¬ 
nating from that organization? Do we 
want to train our children to fit Into a 
social group Instead of preparing them 
for lives of individuals, with all the hopes 
and aspirations of freemen? 

Do we want laws offered by that or¬ 
ganization? Do we want to practice de¬ 
ceit and falsehood In order to prepare 
our citizens to accept the United Nations 
laws? 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights document that has been printed 
and circulated by the millions among 
our churches and schools is a dishonest 
attempt to prepare the people of the 
United States to accept the Covenant of 
Human Rights, soon to come before the 
Senate for ratification. 

This Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights document is not the same docu¬ 
ment that the Communists of the United 
Nations want us to adopt. The two sound 
much alike. One is labeled "The Univer¬ 
sal Declaration of Human Rights." The 
other is the Universal Covenant of Hu¬ 
man Rights, 

In the first, it would appear the free 
speech and a free press are protected. 
But see what the second document says 
about free speech. Here it Is: 

Everyona shall have the right to freedom 
of expression, subject to suqh restrictions as 
are provided by law or are necessary for the 
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protection of national security, public order, 
safety, health, or morale, or the rights, free¬ 
doms, or reputations of others. 

In the first, freedom of religion seems 
to be protected, but see what the second 
one says about religion. Here it is: 

Freedom to manifest one’s religion or be¬ 
liefs shall be subject only to such limita¬ 
tions as are pursuant to law and are rea¬ 
sonable and necessary to protect public safe¬ 
ty, order, health, or morals, or the funda¬ 
mental rights and freedoms of others. 

If a question of free speech and a free 
press comes up, under this definition, 
with all its exceptions, who is judge of 
the exceptions? The answer is, “The 
United Nations Court.” Whatever it says 
will govern a free people in the United 
States. Who will judge whether a news¬ 
paper is guilty of a violation of this defi¬ 
nition? The United Nations Court. Is 
that what the people of this republic 
want? We have always guarded this 
clause in our Constitution, and are we 
to surrender it all to a communistic 
United Nations? 

If a question of religious practice 
comes up, who is the judge of all the ex¬ 
ceptions noted in the definition of re¬ 
ligious freedom? The United Nations 
will do the judging, not us. Is that what 
the people of the United States want? 
This country was settled by those who 
felt the heavy hand of religious intoler¬ 
ance. We grew to greatness, among 
other things, because of our liberality in 
religion. Are we to surrender this pre¬ 
cious right to a communistic United Na¬ 
tions? 

In pointing out some of the results 
which would follow the adoption of this 
provision contained in the Universal 
Covenant of Human Rights, the Commit¬ 
tee for Peace and Law through the 
United Nations of the American Bar As¬ 
sociation said in a report last September 
20, the effects would be these: 

The persecuted brethren ol any religious 
group In any country dominated by the So¬ 
viet shall be assured that such persecutions 
are legal and proper under a covenant on 
human rights because the public safety and 
order of their state demand such protective 
action Is this the message we shall send to 
persecuted worshippers in other londs? 

Today when an atheistic ideology of great 
power and proportions confronts the religious 
groups of the world, an organ of the United 
Nations presents the doctrine of^state regula¬ 
tion of religion, a codification of the right of 
regulation, and complete destruction of the 
freedom of religion If laws based on alleged 
public safety and order of the state shall so 
provide. 

If the Communists in the United Na¬ 
tions and the Communists—or half- 
Communists—here in the United States 
can put over this Covenant of Human 
Rights, there will be no free speech and 
no free press; there will be no free re¬ 
ligion. 

I think our representatives in the 
United Nations should be investigated. I 
have a suspicion that it teeming with 
Communist sympathizers. 

Alger Hiss was secretary of the United 
Nations when it was organized. He spent 
more time than any other person in 
framing the charter. The Senate 
thought everything was all right and the 
charter was approved. What happened? 
The very first thing we noticed was that 


the United Nations Charter had become 
the supreme law of the land—and in that 
Charter there is a provision that came 
in conflict with a law of the State of 
California. The case went to the circuit 
court of appeals and that court held 
that the Charter of the United Nations 
Is the supreme law of this land, and 
therefore the California law was set 
aside. 

Do you not think we should look with 
suspicion on that whole outfit? That 
same Charter comes up again right now 
in our controversy with Czechoslovakia. 
We cannot handle our own business 
without first asking the august. Com¬ 
munist-dominated United Nations to 
please give us the authority to act. The 
greatest nation on earth, kneeling be¬ 
fore a Communist-dominated debating 
club. 

I am trying to get a list of all the em¬ 
ployees of the United Nations who are 
citizens of this country. If I can get it, I 
will ask the Attorney General to put the 
FBI on the job and see if our own citi¬ 
zens are at work ti-ying to destroy our 
form of government. 

My statement is this—and I ask no 
congressional immunity—that our rep¬ 
resentatives in the United Nations are 
either powerless to cope with the Com¬ 
munist elements or they are deliberately 
cooperating with Communists to change 
our form of government, or they are 
too ignorant to understand what they 
are doing, and they should be removed. 

I am not speaking to snipe at the ad¬ 
ministration. I am speaking as an 
American who will make any sacrifice to 
preserve this Republic. 

We have undertaken to stop the Com¬ 
munists in Korea, but we would have 
made better progress if we had first 
stopped the Communists in the United 
Nations. This would be easy to do if we 
had nerve enough to do it. Throw out 
the Communists. Or, if that is impos¬ 
sible, get out ourselves. In my judgment 
this should have been done long ago, and 
could have been done if our representa¬ 
tives had shown any inclination that 
way, and had the courage to back it up. 

By abjectly bowing to the wishes of 
the United Nations and having repre¬ 
sentatives in it w’ho have not stood up 
for the sovereignty of the United States, 
we have gone farther along the road to 
the destruction of this Republic than 
ever seemed possible. We have sur¬ 
rendered our State laws; we have sur¬ 
rendered our control over tariffs and 
trade; we are in the process of seeing our 
jurisdiction over criminal cases surrepti¬ 
tiously slid over to the United Nations. 

We have seen our w'ay of education at¬ 
tacked, and are boldly told that the 
child must be fitted for life in a consoli¬ 
dated social group instead of being 
schooled as individuals with all the hopes 
and aspiration of free men; we are wit¬ 
nessing our control over narcotics being 
transferred to the United Nations. 

I hope we are not too late in arousing 
the people to action. Many millions of 
our people talk peace, peace. But peace 
at the price of the destruction of this 
Republic is not peace. The power of 
the Russians and the atomic bomb have 
been purposely exaggerated to scare the 
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people. Russia could no more land her 
forces in this country than I could fly 
to the moon without wings. If Russia 
has the atomic bomb, let her use it. We 
are ready. A few people will lie killed, 
but not as many as we shall lose in fight¬ 
ing all over the world at our own expense 
in men and money. 

We have come to t'le point where we 
have two enemies to flght—thc Commu¬ 
nists outside the United Nations and the 
Communists inside that organization. 

After mature reflection, my advice to 
the people of these United States is— 

Prepare our own defenses. Fight for 
no one who is not willing to fight for 
himself. It would be mucli better to 
have 6 nations lined up for the de¬ 
fense of democracy than to have 60 of 
them. 44 of which do nothing, contrib¬ 
ute nothing, but still demand that we 
tax our people to make life easy for them. 
When the British cannot balance what 
they call the “boojet,” they ask us for 
money—and they get it. Our own 
budget is never considered. Our tax 
burden is fast becoming insupportable— 
confiscatory. 

I say to the people of the United States, 
“Stand up for this country—at least 
once.” There is just one question the 
people of the United States must settle: 
Is the Congress of the United States 
working for the people of this country 
to preserve our liberties, or are we to sit 
here like stool pigeons and see this Re¬ 
public undermined and destroyed? That 
question can be answered by the people 
at the next election. 


Speech by Mr. J. P. Cullen, Manager, 
Veterans* Administration Regional Of¬ 
fice, Milwaukee, Wis. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks. I in¬ 
clude the following speech delivered 
June 29. 1951, by Mr. J. P. Cullen, man¬ 
ager, Veterans’ Administration regional 
office, Milwaukee, Wis,, at the annual 
encampment of the Department of Wis¬ 
consin, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Manitowoc, Wis.: 

I appreciate this opportunity of attending 
the department encampment with members 
of our staff. To me. your organization and 
your 61 years of exkteuco exemplify one of 
the finest of loyal and patriotic traditions, 
representing as you do those In active service 
beyond the seas, and foreign service veterans 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps, 
the Coast Guard and the Air Force. And for 
the past 80 years, during which the Veterans’ 
Bureau was established in 1021 and the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration came into being in 
1030, the Veterans of Foreign Wars organiza¬ 
tion has marched with our own in progress 
and strength, shoulder to shoulder In a com¬ 
mon cause: service to the veteran, to his 
widow and to his orphan. May 1 please ex¬ 
press here, for our office, my appreciation of 
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your cooperation alwaya evlUenoed during 
the paat year hy Commander Boang, the close 
relationship of our business deaUngs In the 
person of Col. Lea Myers and his staff, and 
the patience and sociabiUty manifested by 
all of you. 

In recent months we may well have pusosled 
over the scoops in the daily press and articles 
in magazine publications obviously designed 
to startle and surprise us, these having be¬ 
hind them the movement of forces appar¬ 
ently contrary to our common cause. What 
is happening to the fine traditions which 
embodied a decent respect for the war vet¬ 
erans of our Nation and for the institutions 
established to uphold their dignity as citi¬ 
zens. their rights to rehabilitation, and their 
rights to care for their dependents? These 
scoops and scarehead articles seem not to be 
flavored with the traditional and homely 
aroma formerly to be found In the accounts 
of the men and women who fought our 
wars, and how their wounds are to be healed. 
Here In our grand and fertile State of Wis¬ 
consin we have a homeland that has, at all 
times when our Nation called, given gener¬ 
ously. nobly, and unselfishly of her sons and 
daughters, of the fruits of her soil and of 
the products of her factories. If we may be 
historical, may we look back four score and 
eight years ago. to recall what was taking 
place Just west of a little town in southern 
Pennsylvania. Here on the morning of July 
1. 1863, unfolded the first act of one of the 
world's most decisive battles. Here the Iron 
Brigade, including the Second. Sixth, and 
Seventh Wisconsin Infantry, was coming in 
on the double to the relief of the gallant 
Buford, who with his cavalry division and 
his mounted batteries had held off the In¬ 
vading Confederates since early forenoon. 
The Iron Brigade outflanked the Confeder¬ 
ate right and with the suddenness and de¬ 
termination for which it was famous, sur¬ 
rounded and captured nearly all of Archer’s 
Brigade, including its commander, the first 
of Lee's general oflacers captured on a battle¬ 
field since he assumed command of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. *1116 Iron Brigade 
fought on, through that first day’s fight and 
through the second and third days of the 
battle and suffered the highest casualties, in 
proportion to Its strength, of any Union 
brigade in the entire war. Nearly all Its 
officers, including General Meredith, were 
wounded, killed, or captured. The com¬ 
manding officer of the Sixth Regiment, Col. 
Rufus Dawes, of Mauston, In Juneau County, 
father of the late Gen. Charles G. Dawes, of 
Chicago, was one of the two or three com¬ 
missioned officers to come out unscathed. 
Had it not been for these brave men and 
their comrades of the First Corps. Gettys¬ 
burg. which was most strategically located, 
would have been lost that first morning and 
Lee’s vision of open roads to Harrisburg, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia would have be¬ 
come (for the North) a terrifying and tragic 
reality. 

May we not forget that the sons and 
grandsons of the men of the Iron Brigade 
carried on the glorious tradition of the Wis¬ 
consin fighting man 55 years later at Hill 230, 
Juvigny and the Argonne, and again in 1942 
in the foxholes of Bataan, the blistering 
sands of Buna Beach, and the chocking 
Jungles of New Guinea. 

These are but a few, notable as they are, 
of the valorous phases of Wisconsin's pa¬ 
triotic tradition down through our coun¬ 
try’s wars. You and we. In the Important 
work we are charged with, must not forget 
this fine tradition when we know there are 
now forces abroad which could destroy the 
memory of all that was good and noble In 
the past, warp our concept of the present, 
and cloud our vision of the future. 

What must our younger veterans think 
when they read of, and this Is not fiction, 
I quote: “The scandalous days of the Hines’ 
regime," meaning the period when Gon, 


Frank T. Hines was In charge of the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration, the years 1883 to 
1945. I wonder If they believe, as such 
articles baldly state, that our doctors and 
lawyers were devoid of professional ability 
or ethics, were broken down quacks and ex¬ 
ambulance chasers? 

Last week, In Chicago. I saw a physician 
who has been a consultant with the Vet¬ 
erans' Administration for over 20 years. He 
is a well-known eye specialist, who, once a 
week still makes the 15-mile trek from his 
ofllce in the Loop to Hines Hospital. He has 
been, in his private practice, treating my 
10-year-old son for the past 7 years and suc¬ 
cessfully performed operations on both eyes. 
Ten years ago when I was stationed at Hines, 
many of us went to this doctor with oux 
eye troubles and took our families to him. 
Why? Because he is a good physician, be¬ 
sides being a fine, unselfish person. He Is 
still Consultant in Ophthalmology at Hines 
Hospital, which, incidentally, has always been 
one of our largest hospitals. He has not 
changed except as productive, unselfish ex¬ 
perience fiuther develops a professional man 
or woman. I could name other physicians 
on the staff there—I know them all. or knew 
of their worth and ability, their reputa¬ 
tions In the medical profession, and I In¬ 
clude the full-time Veterans’ Administration 
physicians stationed at Hines—surgeons, 
orthopedists, Internists, psychiatrists. This 
fact of good medical care I cite from personal 
knowledge and experience. It could be at¬ 
tested to with respect to other hospitals 
and areas by those who were elsewhere. 

So take these accounts of the terrible state 
of Veterans' Administration medicine back 
there—take them with a grain of the fa¬ 
miliar white condiment. It’s good on the 
meat we cat—when we can get meat these 
days—and It’s also good to sprinkle on these 
articles and reports that profess to tell you 
what scandalous people we used to be and 
what a shambles we worked in. 

Now the lawyers—I studied law myself— 
and entered the old Veterans' Bureau direct 
from college, even before I took the bar, 
though maybe I leaned on a couple along 
the way. That will be 29 years ago next 
month. I can’t compare it with the famous 
Gettysburg date, but sometimes I feel that 
old. Why does the Veterans’ Administration 
need lawyers anyway? Congress says we 
have too many Government lawyers and the 
outside experts say they get too much 
money; that we should give it back to the 
taxpayer or better, pay it over as fees to 
these experts who can save our Nation from 
bureaucracy. Well anyway, we do have 
lawyers In our office down In Milwaukee. One 
thing any lawyer, and especially ours, must 
know Is the value of evidence, and how and 
where It comes from, and where the veteran 
or hls VFW representative may find It if 
it isn't there in the case file. A claim has 
to he supported by good evidence and we 
are required to support the pay vouchers 
with facts. We don't have to prove a claim 
to a mathematical certainty, or rather the 
veteran and hls representative need not, and 
we must give the veteran the benefit of rea¬ 
sonable doubt. All these things, In our 
opinion and that of the Federal Civil Service, 
require education, experience, and back¬ 
ground. We seriously believe that a vet¬ 
eran’s claim or a widow’s claim Is an im¬ 
portant piece of business, important enough 
to be handled by experts, by competent doc¬ 
tors and qualified lawyers sitting together 
on the boards, passing on these claims with 
mature deliberation. 

Supose we don't have them—that kind of 
board members—azul suppose we go wrong— 
and that would happen I assure you with the 
wrong kind of personnel. Well, we go wrong 
and we turn down the claim of a veteran who 
deserves, on evidence which is good, favor¬ 
able action. That decision may very well 
ruin him. not only thwart hls ambition, hls 


alms, but sink him and hls family into 
depths of despair and frustration from which 
he may never emerge. We can hardly esti¬ 
mate the extent of such a wrong in dollars 
and cents. Now let's say we, with this same 
kind of people making the decision, go wrong 
the opposite way. on the other kind of claim 
with Its bad evidence, and pay off a gold 
brick or a malingerer. We don't have many, 
hut rare or not, it takes a smarter man than 
any old guardhouse lawyer to spot them. So 
we pay off. We can easily figure 80—30, yes 
even 40 years of longevity—these fellows 
often have a long and happy life—and let’s 
say at a thousand a year, that’s a fair guess. 
It adds up to 840,000—that’s a lot of money 
to pay out on a fraudulent claim. As tax¬ 
payers we wouldn't like it because that 
money comes out of your pockets and mine. 

Yet there are those who have been saying 
for years, "You don’t need college-educated, 
experienced men and women, technical ex¬ 
perts to make these decisions. Properly 
trained clerks can make them and at half the 
salaries." 1 suggest you take that one with 
a grain of salt, too. 

May I pose an answer to the question of 
success and efficiency in any operation or 
reorganization, any business, whether It be 
a white-collar Job, running a threshing rig, 
or running a 500-bed hospital. Get a good 
man to run the Job. give him authority as 
well as responsibility, then leave him alone 
while he runs It. 

Authority and responsibility after you get 
the right man. That's the key to It. Re¬ 
sponsibility without authority Is the curse 
of any important Job. Thousands of dollars 
in reorganization schemes have and are being 
spent to discover that simple answer. It is 
not original. Teddy Roosevelt came up with 
it 40 years ago. 

One of your very fine leaders in your na¬ 
tional office, Col. George E. IJams, director 
of your National Rehabilitation Service, was 
with the Veterans’ Bureau and Veterans' Ad¬ 
ministration for many years. 1 know him 
well and 1 worked under him in Washington, 
Then be was in charge of claims and insur¬ 
ance and later he was assistant administra¬ 
tor charged with the responsibUity for medi¬ 
cal and hospital activities, as well as con¬ 
struction and supplies. He could enlarge 
on my story here. He has really been there 
and he knows the answers. He knows what 
the medical care was during the Hines re¬ 
gime because be was In charge of It and 
he knows how claims must be handled In 
order to he fair to all. He bad a lot to do 
with our acquiring our fine building in Mil¬ 
waukee and one of hls last acts was in that 
connection, a wire calling me to Washing¬ 
ton, early in 1946, Just before he left the 
Veterans' Administration. The VFW Is for¬ 
tunate in having George IJams, a thorough 
gentleman smd one of the most capable ad¬ 
ministrators, combining as he does long and 
productive experience in our agency, and pos¬ 
sessing a full understanding and experience 
with the alms and principles of the VFW. 
If he were here I think he would agree to 
what I have said about the tradition in 
respect to physicians and lawyers In the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration, that most of them 
were doing their Job to the best of their tal¬ 
ents and ability during hls tenure and they 
are doing it now, together with the vast new 
group of personnel that has come In since 
World War n. 

This tradition of competent medical care 
and the fair and impartial consideration of 
disability claims lives on, among us who 
know the facts, and we all may well hope It 
will continue, In spite of adverse press and 
publicity, along with your fine, loyal tradi¬ 
tion of half a century of service, comrad- 
shlp and patriotic ideals. Let's keep our 
traditions alive; we have a very fine rela¬ 
tionship in our State, working together as 
we do. and let’s not forget our common 
cause, untiring and unremitting servire to 
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the veteran, to his widow, and to his orphan. 
With the help of God we can continue to 
serve them well. There is no nobler cause 
to which we can devote our energy, our ex¬ 
perience, and our sincere sympathy. Thank 
you. 


Address of Hon. William Jennings Bryan 
Dorn, of South Carolina 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13,1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address of 
Hon. William Jennings Bryan Dorn, of 
South Carolina, to the graduating class 
of the Page School on June 11. 1951, 
in the Ways and Means Committee 
room in the New House Office Building: 

Mr. President, members of the graduating 
class, ladies and gentlemen, I consider it a 
great honor to have been Invited by the 
members of this class to make the ad¬ 
dress in this occasion. It is a genuine pleas¬ 
ure to participate in these exercises on this 
memorable night in the lives of these young 
men 

Members of the graduating class, this is 
a serious hour in the history of America, and 
a critical period in your own lives I would 
suggest to you, and to the youth throughout 
the land, that you set a goal in life—a goal 
toward which you must constantly strive. 
The earlier we set for ourselves a goal of ac¬ 
complishment, the more likely will be our 
chances of success. 

I remember hearing a story about a young 
boy who was employee as a carpenter in 
the new building which was to be the meet¬ 
ing place of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma. 
This young lad was observed by his foreman 
to put forth special interest in the chair In 
which was to sit the chief Justice of the 
supreme court. The foreman asked this 
young boy, still In his teens, why he spent 
so much time on this particular chair. The 
lad replied. "Someday I will sit In this chair * 
as the chief Justice of this State." Years 
later this young man did become the 
chief Justice oi the supreme court in 
the great State of Oklahoma He set 
for himself, early In life, a high goal and 
worked toward that end. It Is no small 
wonder that his ambition was crowned with 
ultimate success. 

I hope the youth of America today, see¬ 
ing the shortcomings of this generation, will 
set lor themselves the goal of rectifying the 
chaos we find In the world today. I hope you 
younfT men. in facing the menace of foreign 
Ideologic', and “Isms" which would enslave 
the world, will be bold and aggressive, and 
that you will have no fear. The foreign 
policy of our great country tonight seems to 
be predicted on what Russia might or might 
not do. Pear hysteria Is sweeping the coun¬ 
try. Fear cannot solve the problems of this 
great Nation. 

The Bible says tbe things which we greatly 
fear will come upon us. As you face the 
future, with Its stupendous task of arriving 
at lasting peace. I know you will face those 
tasks with the same type of fortitude that 
our forefathers had when they founded the 
early American Republic. They were afraid 
of nothing, except to do wrong. 

The motto of the late Alexander R. Steph¬ 
ens, of Georgia, is found on the monument 


at bis resting place in Crawfordvllle, Geor¬ 
gia. This motto reads: “I am afraid of 
nothing on the earth, under the earth, or 
above the earth, except to do wrong. In the 
path of duty 1 nhall ever endeavor to walk, 
fearing no evil and dreading no conse¬ 
quences." And what a wonderful motto that 
would be for the youth of America today. 

France and England, in the years preced¬ 
ing World War II, contributed to the out¬ 
break of that war by being afraid to stand 
on principle and back up the little nations 
who desired freedom. They were, by their 
policy of fear and appeasement, Just as 
guilty of starting the war as were the ag¬ 
gressor nations. A bold, determined stand 
by these two nations for righteousness and 
the sanctities of treaties in 1938 could have 
prevented World War II. Whenever any na¬ 
tion surrenders principle for a temporary 
respite or fleeting expedient that nation 
later will pay a terrible price in blood. 

America has reached tbe coveted position 
It occupies In the world today because of its 
belief In God and in freedom of opportunity. 
Our forefathers were builders They gave 
us, on B silver platter, this land as we know 
It today. We have the highest standard of 
living any people In world history have ever 
enjoyed. Our educational systems are com¬ 
parable to those of any other nation. The 
masses In America have a far greater oppor¬ 
tunity for an education than those of any 
other nation. 

When I was in the Par East in April, I was 
told that 83 percent of the Chinese people 
are illiterate, that eighty-plus percent of 
the people of India are Illiterate—they can¬ 
not read or write Our literacy rate, In 
America, Is higher than the illiteracy rate of 
these two countries. 

I enjoy living In America. I am proud of 
my American citizenship. We should be 
grateful to God and the founding fathers of 
our Republic for the great America we see 
every day. No civilization has ever excelled 
ours in religious tolerance or freedom from 
class hatred Minority races of people have 
advanced further here than In any other 
country. Strong moral and spiritual beliefs 
have always placed our Nation on the side 
of right and principle as opposed to tyranny 
and oppression Our democratic form of 
government has created an American citizen 
who is tolerant, self-reliant. Intelligent, and 
conscious of hlB rights and the rights of 
others. 

The American system of free enterprise has 
given to the American people more automo¬ 
biles, television sets, more telephones, more 
washing machines, more of the luxuries of 
life than all the rest of the people on this 
globe combined. Think of It—160.000,000 
people have more of these modern conven¬ 
iences than all the other 2,000.000,000 people 
In the world. This is a tribute to our demo¬ 
cratic way of life, to our free-enterprlse sys¬ 
tem, and to the Individualism of the Amer¬ 
ican people. We cannot maintain this great 
era of accomplishments by tearing down or 
by socializing the system which has made 
this era possible. The youth of our Nation 
must work. In the years ahead, to guarantee 
the preservation of our system of govern¬ 
ment with Its equal opportunities. 

Booker T. Washington was born a slave In 
Virginia. Never knowing who his father 
was. he went from that humble beginning 
to establish Tuskegee Institute, one of Amer¬ 
ica's greatest colleges today. I visited this 
college. In the "black belt" of Alabama, not 
long ago. It is a monument to tbe character 
and perseverance of Booker T. Washington. 
He could have accomplished this only In the 
United States. 

Abraham Lincoln was born In a one-room 
log cabin in the backwoods of Kentucky. 
With little formal education, he gradually 
ascended the ladder of fame. He was de¬ 
feated for Congress and for the United States 
Senate. He did not become disillusioned 


and embittered. Instead he continued on¬ 
ward and became tbe President of the United 
States. 

Alfred E. Smith was bom In the East Side 
of New York City. He worked In the fish 
markets and. as he grew up. saw little of 
the world except the slum sections of that 
great city. But A1 Smith was four times 
elected Governor of New York State and was 
the Democratic standard bearer tor the Presi¬ 
dency In 1028. 

Immorality In government and among the 
American people Is today posing as a great 
threat to true democracy. This threat is 
paralleled by complacency and indifference 
on the part of the American people. If we 
are to preserve democracy, we must use 
democracy. If ;freedom is to grow, we must 
use that freedom. 

In 1948, 93,000,000 Americans were eligible 
to vote In the Presidential election. Only 
approximately 47,000,000 voted. Forty-six 
million did not vote at all. They did not 
evidence enough interest to exercise the 
sacred privilege of casting their ballot for 
whomever they pleased. 

How many people today exercise the privi¬ 
lege of publicly stating their views on the 
state of the Nation? One-half of the Ameri¬ 
can people are members of no church of 
any denomination whatsoever. Yet, Amer¬ 
ica was founded and has prospered on Chris¬ 
tian principles and a belief in God. 

I do pay special tribute tonight to the 
press and radio for exercising the sacred 
privilege to write and discuss the things 
which they believe. 

If any man, woman, or child in this audi¬ 
ence tonight were to go home, get in bed, 
and Ho flat on your back for a year without 
exercising the limbs, you would lose the use 
of arms and legs. We maintain the physical 
limbs of our body by constant use and exer¬ 
cise. So It Is with the “four freedoms" and 
our democratic way of life. If we do not 
use them, we will surely lose these sacred 
privileges. 

You members of this graduating class, as 
you face the many problems of today, are 
probably thinking of the obstacles of senior¬ 
ity. You are probably thinking that you 
will have to wait many years before you can 
serve your community, your State, or your 
Nation. You are probably thinking that 
youth and lack of experience will be a 
stumbling block. 

Remember the words of Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin: "Fools learn by experience; wise men 
through the experience of others." In the 
fourth chapter of First Timothy, the twelfth 
verse, we And these words* “Let no man 
despise thy youth." These words are taken 
from Paul's letter advising the young min¬ 
ister, Timothy, as he went out Into the world 
of men. Youth Is your greatest asset. You 
have all the history of the past centuries to 
draw from If In this modern age, with Its 
libraries and great teachers, we have to learn 
In the bitter school of experience, then we 
are indeed very foolish. If wo must put our 
hand in the fire to learn, by experience, that 
we will be burned, then we are what Benja¬ 
min Franklin said of those who learn by 
experience—very foolish Indeed. We can 
turn back through the pages of history, or 
we can look at our contemporaries In the 
various fields of endeavor and find that youth 
has played an Important role. 

I am thinking tonight of scientific ad¬ 
vancements. The men who made the atomic 
bomb were but little older than you who sit 
In this graduating class tonight. The aver¬ 
age age of the members of the American As¬ 
sociation of Atomic Scientists is 29 years. 

Let us turn to the field of literature. Wil¬ 
liam Cullen Bryant began writing poetry 
at an early age and wrote until he was past 
80. Yet the greatest poem he ever wrote 
was Thanatopsls, written at the early age of 
17. Byron, Keats, and Shelley, of England, 
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were all young men when they wrote their 
masterpieces. 

In the realm of government and polltlce, 
William Pitt was Prime Minister of Great 
Britain at the age of 24. He Is acclaimed by 
most historians aa the greatest Prime Mlnl8> 
ter Britain ever had, greater even than Win¬ 
ston Churchill. William Pitt saved England 
in the great Napoleonic era of world con¬ 
flagration. 

In America, Thomas Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence when he was 
33 years of age. Alexander Hamilton, the 
father of the American currency and one of 
the founders of the American Constitution, 
was adjutant to Oen. George Washington 
at the age of 20 and helped to plan the cam¬ 
paigns which made this country independent. 
Madison and Monroe were both young men 
when they fought for the American Constitu¬ 
tion. John C. Calhoun, who once represented 
the district it is now my honor to represent 
in Congress, was elected to the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives at the age of 28 and in a few 
months was one of the outstanding leaders 
of the country. Henry Clay was United 
States Senator at the age of 29. A few years 
later on the seme day he took his oath of 
ofSce as a Member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. He was elected Speaker of the 
House, at the age of 34. 

In the field of music, Mozart was playing 
publicly at the age of 6 and composed his 
first symphony at the age of 0. 

In military science and tactics, the great¬ 
est generals the world has ever produced 
were young men, little older than you. 
Alexander the Great conquered the world 
before he was 33 years old. Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte was a lieutenant general at the age of 
27. and dominated Europe at the age of 31. 
Hannibal was commander of the Carthagln- 
ian Army in Spain when he was 25. Ous- 
tavus Adolphus was commander of the Nor¬ 
wegian Army at the age of 19. These four 
men are credited by most historians as being 
the greatest mllitaiy generals of all times. 
They were at their best when they com¬ 
bined their great Intellect with tlie vigor 
and imagination of youth. 

The members of this graduating class are 
all young men—but we must not forget 
the ladies Joan of Arc was a French leader 
while in her teens. Florence Nightingale 
also made great accomplishments early in 
life. 

Jesus Christ hung on Calvary's cross at the 
age of 33. after He had started a movement 
which is still growing today and has hun¬ 
dreds of millions in Its ranks. And today 
a young evangelist in America—^Bllly 
Graham at the age of 32—has won hundreds 
of thousands of Americans to the cause of 
Christianity. 

We are never too old nor too young to 
serve our country. Let no man ridicule you 
for your youth. 

I hope you will pardon this personal refer¬ 
ence. I received no encouragement when 
I ran for the legislature of my Btate of 
South Carolina at the age of 22. hut the peo¬ 
ple of my county elected me. Two years 
later, at the age of 24. 1 received no en¬ 
couragement when I ran for the State 
senate, but I was elected over two opponents. 
I was advised by many not to run for Con¬ 
gress in 1946 because I was what they 
termed too young, but still the people elected 
me to the House of Representatives. 

Let us not be discouraged by the cynics 
and those who would have us wait while 
America may be passing through its hour of 
greatest danger. Our country needs us today. 
Tomorrow may be too late. The past genera¬ 
tion has failed to give ua, the youth of today, 
the peace that they promised, the security 
that was to be ours. Let us not make the 
same mistake and pass on to the next genera¬ 
tion a world of chaos, of war, of fear, and of 
apprehension. We must act now. before It 


is too late, to save our country in this hour 
of crisis. 

A story Is told of Napoleon Bonaparte when 
he was being defeated by the Austrians at 
the Battle of Austerlits. He had done hla 
best and defeat was staring him In the face. 
As his veterans fell back in disorder, he rode 
up to a little fourteen-year-old drummer boy. 
and the great general said, '"Son, beat a re¬ 
treat.” The little boy looked up at his great 
commander and said, **Slr, 1 don’t know how. 
You never taught me how to beat a retreat. 
But. sir. I can beat a charge on this drum 
that will wake the dead on this battlefield.'* 
Napoleon thought for a moment and then 
said, “Beat It then." The old guard, seeing 
the courage of this little boy and hearing hla 
stirring notes on the drum, rallied and won 
for Bonaparte the greatest victory In French 
history. 

The great minds of America may fall to 
solve the present-day problems. Just re¬ 
member the great general Bonaparte and 
all of bis commanders had given up that day 
in the Battle of Aitsterlltz. only to see defeat 
turned into a greet victory by a lourteen- 
year-old lad. The youth of America today, 
like the little drummer boy, might save this 
country after our leaders have done their 
utmost. 

I wish you great success in the years ahead. 
May you serve your community, your State 
and your Nation as well as yourselves and 
your families. God bless you, each of you. 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of the Investigation of the use of 
chemicals In food products, carried on by 
a select committee authorized by this 
and the previous Congress. 1 have read, 
or heard, as chairman, the testimony of 
many nationally known experts on nu¬ 
trition. Many of the scientists who testi¬ 
fied before the select committee have 
devoted their lives to finding new meth¬ 
ods of preserving the natural values and 
purity of food. Some of these scientists, 
experts on nutrition, have developed 
recipes for baking pure, wholesome 
bread filled with natural ingredients and 
free of chemical additives. 

In support of this expert testimony 1 
was gratified to note an article on the 
merits of pure bread ingredients written 
by Julie Bedier, In Commonweal of April 
27. The author, while not a professional 
nutritionist, bears out the statements 
made before the select committee by sci¬ 
entists of wide repute. 

I therefore Include this article as part 
of my. remarks. 

6TONX8 ros Bread 
(By Julie Bedier) 

When I was a little girl, hearing a story 
about someone who had lived on bread and 
water, I decided to try it. I took a bowl of 
clear cold water, broke up bits of bread in it. 
and did my best to down the mess. Resolu¬ 
tion: no more bread and water. However, 
saints in their hermit cells and prisoners In 
their dungeons have lived, sometimes for 
years, on bread and water. Not only that, 


but rigorous fasting was widely and success¬ 
fully practiced during Lent, in ancient and 
medieval times. 

Lent Is still supposed to be a time of fast¬ 
ing. but bow many are able to keep It? In 
my home parish, I remember, there was an 
old woman, a seamatresa. who was said to be 
a saint; she kept the “black fast" all through 
Lent. Nobody else that I knew kept It. 
Workingmen and their families were ex¬ 
cused, and most people were in that class, 
people with desk Jobs could not fast, because 
they grew faint and suffered headaches. The 
teaching Sisters could not fast while at the 
sime time keeping up classroom work and 
discipline. Some of the clergy may have 
fasted; certainly some were too sickly and 
overworked to do so. And so, who kept the 
Lenten fast? Only old Mrs. O'Reardon. 

After I grew up and spent some years In 
China as a missionary nun. I began to think 
the Lenten regulations for China were more 
aenslble than ours. In that country there 
are only eight fast days in the year—the 
Fridays of Lent and Christmas Eve. Eight 
fast days, and every Catholic keeps them. 
Even the poor coolies pulling rickshaws for 
a living kept the fast, and kept It more rigor¬ 
ously than we Sisters did. The Chinese 
Catholics ate nothing at all until noon, 
whereas we took the usual piece of bread 
and coffee at breakfast time; the Chinese 
were able to outdo us, somewhat to our 
humiliation. 

Francis Thompson, In his essay Health and 
Holiness, speaks of the exuberant vitality of 
his hardy ancestors, compared with the “ex¬ 
isting valetudinarianism oF our oversoft 
bodies,'' of the medieval men clad in iron 
mall, who fought through the Crusades In 
the torsld lands of the east, while modern 
soldiers in khaki fall out by the hundreds 
during mere maneuvers on an Engllah down. 

In this connection it seems apropos to 
mention the experiences of our soldiers in 
Korea, brave and hardy youngsters, but 
needing rest and hot chow at regular Inter¬ 
vals, and their own wonder at the Red Chi¬ 
nese, who can fight all day and all night, and 
all the next day, without rest, while using 
for food only a few cold cornmeal cakes or 
millet dumplings which each man carries 
with him. Here the less modernized Chi¬ 
nese might be compared to Thompson’s me¬ 
dieval Crusader. It never occurred to Fran¬ 
cis Thompson, nor does it occur to many of 
us, to lay the blame for our modern lack of 
.stamina where It belongs. Weakness of will? 
Of piety? Not at all. The faintness, the 
dizziness, the failure of the body, are not 
Imaginary; they are real and have a real 
cause. The experiments of a few scientists 
and Investigators, independent and widely 
scattered, give the clue to those who care 
enough to think it through. 

Man. while being practically omnivorous, 
is largely a graln-eatlng creature. Down 
through the ages bread, or its equivalent, has 
been his staff of life. Nations have grown 
great and strong where wheat prospered. 
"Give us • • • our dally bread" meant 
Just that. However, the bread of ancient 
and medieval peoples had no relation to the 
modern bakers bread which is given us today. 
I have eaten the “black bread" of the Rus¬ 
sian peasant, and it is a meal in itself: dark 
brown, solid and heavy, “chewy” and moist, 
and utterly delicious. You can feel and 
taste Its substantial goodness with each bite. 
After that try a slice of modem white bread, 
and you might as well be chewing on a nice 
tender paper towel. Bread and water-peas¬ 
ants’ black bread and water—could indeed 
sustain life. I should hate to try living on 
white bread and water for any length of 
time. 

Our Pood and Drug Administration has 
recently ordered bakers to stop using chemi¬ 
cal “extenders" and “emulsifiers” wiiich take 
the place of the milk and butter formeily 
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used In home-made turead. However, the In¬ 
edible trash added to the flour In bakeries 
does not make all the difference. It Is the 
flour Itself that is devitalized and anemic. 
Much of our wheat is grown on soil lacking 
in essential minerals. Year after year, crops 
are taken off the soil and nothing put back. 
Nature demands a return of services, and 
when she is flouted, she cannot be blarneyed 
or propagandized; she gives what she gets. 
She is most Just. Crops grown on deficient 
soil are deficient crops. 

Next, the wheat, formerly cut and allowed 
to dry in shocks before threshing, is now 
combined In the field before the grain is 
well ripened. Stored at once In huge eleva¬ 
tors, It has to be protected from weevils 
by having cyanide gas blown through it. 
Then It Is milled at a high rate of speed, 
at high temperatures In our modern mills; 
the old-fashioned millstones, grinding slowly, 
did not destroy vitamins so efflclently. The 
flour Is then refined, separated from the bran 
which contains minerals and vitamins so 
necessary to life. After refining. It Is usually 
bleached with chemicals, some of which have 
been proved very Injurious to health. Then 
It may be stored for long periods before It 
is used for bread. 

Whole wheat flour Is difficult to keep for 
any length of time, as weevils breed In It and 
it Is soon discovered to be buggy. The re- 
fined white flour does not get buggy, and 
for a good reason. The Insects know which 
flour Is fit to eat; and with their God-given 
Instinct they choose the foods which will 
sustain life and avoid the worthless ones. 

We moderns are so convinced that our 
diet Is the most scientific, our standard of 
living the highest in history, that it comes 
as a shock when we are told of the great 
numbers of young men found to be unfit 
for our Armed Forces on account of poor 
health. It is true we eat a great deal of 
meat, sweets, and out-of-season vegetables 
and fruits, these latter often of poor quality 
from long storage and shipping after being 
half ripe when picked. 

If we did not have these additions to our 
diet we should be badly off indeed, as our 
bread surely would not sustain life by Itself. 
No amount of our added foodstuffs, how¬ 
ever, can take the place of whole grains. 
Man needs grain in his diet, and he needs 
plenty of It. The shame Is that there is a 
kind of conspiracy to prevent his getting It. 
There is "whole wheat" bread on the market, 
to be sure, but this whole wheat Is only a 
trade name, having no foundation In fact. 
There are people who, refusing to be pushed 
around, have developed a mighty wrath and 
have taken to grinding their own wheat In 
small kitchen grinders and baking their 
bread from the grain, fresh ground. These 
people are few, but the number Is growing. 
Their enthusiastic testimonials and their 
relish for the plain brown, fragrant wheaten 
loaf are eloquent. 

In the Himalaya Mountains In India, near 
the border of the U. 3. S. R, is the land of 
Hunza, shut In by towering mountain peaks. 
It is a dry country, where farming Is done by 
means of irrigation. Farm land Is scarce 
and is made up of little patches on stairstep 
terraces carved in the mountain sides. Crops 
are, therefore, scanty, and winters are cold 
and bleak. The Huxizukuts who live there 
are a hardy race of mountaineers, light of 
skin and with handsome features and figures. 
They are Intelligent, cheerful, lovers of danc¬ 
ing, at which they are skilled, and export polo 
players. They arc peasants and herders, and 
few of them can read or write. 

Hunzukuts sometimes die by falling down 
mountain peaks, but seldom from disease. 
They have no doctors or hospitals, take no 
medicines and seem to need none. Colds, 
appendicitis, stomach troubles, heart dis¬ 
ease, cancer, and "nerves" are unknown 


among them. They live to be from 85 to 
100 or more, and pass away from old age. 
The only aliment they seem to know Is some 
eye troubles, caused by smoke from the fires 
In their little houses. Fuel Is scarce; they 
are like the American Indian, who said, 
"White man build big fire, sit ’way back; 
Indian build little fire, sit close to." 

Hunzukuts often walk 60 miles at a time, 
up and down steep mountains, carrying 
heavy loads. A Hunzukut of 70 plays a 
fast game of polo, on foot, and Is not winded. 
In the evening, after a day of burden-bearing 
over mountain trails, perhaps In drenching 
rain, Hunzukuts often have a gay dance 
around a fire. One Hunzukut meesonger 
made a 200-mile Journey over the mountains, 
on foot. He returned In 7 days, quite unttred 
and fresh. The people of Hunza are very 
cleanly. It Is a custom among them. In win¬ 
ter, to make two large holes in the ice of a 
pond, then dive In at one end and come out 
of the other, over and over again, quite as 
cheerfully as a polar bear. 

Why are the Huxizukuts so hardy? A 
group of scientists made a study of them 
and their habits, and their findings are inter¬ 
esting, to say the least. 

The Hunzukuts live entirely upon natural 
food which they raise themselves. No 
canned, frozen, or preserved food processed 
In factories ever reaches them. Their bread 
is made from whole wheat, grown at home, 
freshly ground in the home and baked there. 
They use no sugar, no candy, no ice cream or 
bottled drinks (which contain much sugar). 
Their food is made up of wheat, barley, mil¬ 
let. and buckwheat, of vegetables, nute. and 
butter, of apricots, mulberries, apples, grapes, 
peaches, and pears, together with a small 
amount of meat from their herds of goats. 
They do not peel their vegetables, but eat 
skin and all. They raise all this food on soil 
which they keep fertile by nature’s means; 
that Is, they put all vegetable, animal and 
human wastes back into the soil after com¬ 
posting them. 

The scientists decided that the food habits 
of the Hunzukuts might be the cause of their 
fine health and good dispositions, because 
other people living nearby in the same cli¬ 
mate. but having different food habits, were 
both unhealthy and quarrelsome. However, 
the inquirers wanted to be sure. They then 
experimented with three groups of rats, 
which were kept in cages In a laboratory. 
One group was fed upon the food of tho 
Hunzukuts. Another group was fed white 
rice, vegetables, and apices—the diet of the 
poor of southern India. The third group got 
white bread made from factory-milled flour, 
margarine, tea with sugar, a little boiled 
milk, cabbage, potatoes, canned meat and 
Jaw. This was the "white man’s diet"—the 
food of many working people of England and 
of some in America. 

The diets were kept up for several years, 
and the observers were startled by what 
they saw. The "Hunzukut” rats had no Ill¬ 
ness, no deaths, were fine, sleek, handsome, 
tame animals with good tempers. The 
"Southern Indian" rats were diseased In 
nose, ears, heart, stomach, lungs—In every 
organ. They had poor teeth, developed boils, 
lost their hair, and were quarrelsome and 
wild. The "English" rats also had most of 
the same diseases. They were nervous, often 
tried to bite their caretaker, and killed and 
ate the weaker rats among them. 

While considering the advantages of grain 
in diet, the following experience of a group 
of Maryknoll Sisters seems particularly sig¬ 
nificant. Throughout the war years these 
women, five in number, lived in a large city 
of Manchuria where they conducted a school. 
First under the Japanese, and later under the 
Russian occupation, food grew dally scarcer. 
When ordinary meat, fruit and vegetables, 
dairy products, and canned goods became un¬ 
obtainable, the Sisters, with considerable 
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good sense, bethought themselves of the 
food of the Chinese poor—kaoliang, the seed 
grain of the Manchurian sorghum plant. 
This grain Is widely raised by the Chinese in 
the north, as it will thrive where rice can¬ 
not be grown. Farmers, laborers, and beasts 
of burden eat it. 

Kaoliang Is simply threshed and winnowed, 
then boiled as a kind of porridge, and eaten 
with a sauce or vegetables. The Sisters 
bought bags of this sorghum grain and be¬ 
gan to use It In the traditional way. As 
they took In numbers of destitute refugees, 
they fed the refugees on the same fare as 
they themselves used. For 2^ years they 
lived on kaoliang mush, sometimes adding 
a little seaweed, some grass or a few leaves 
of cabbage, and rarely a bit of fish for flavor¬ 
ing. The amount of these other Items was 
negligible. Kaoliang was their "dally bread" 
indeed. The five Sisters found that their 
health was excellent. In spite of having to 
live through two Manchurian winters of sub¬ 
zero weather with practically no heat in tho 
house. They contracted no Illness of any 
kind during this period. Their eyes, teeth, 
nerves and general health Improved under 
the diet. 

In time, even the kaoliang became scarce 
and hard to buy. As the number of refugees 
Increased, the Sisters felt considerable weak¬ 
ness and hunger, since the portions of sor¬ 
ghum porridge had to be much watered to 
go round for all. The unpalatabillty, too, 
was hard to bear, as the boiled grain with 
salt and grass or seaweed would hardly be 
listed among the hors d’oeuvres at a banquet. 

Each misBloner had a hard day’s work to 
do, teaching in the classroom, and a mile to 
walk each way to and from school. Con¬ 
stant fear of raids and brlgaxidage also kept 
them on edge. In spite of all they came out 
of the ordeal In good health and spirits. The 
Sisters learned by experience why the Chi¬ 
nese coolie has such strength and vigor, 
comparatively speaking in spite of his pov¬ 
erty, lack of sanitation and medical atten¬ 
tion, and his crowded living conditions. 
They had done well on the coolie's daily 
kaoliang The wholesome vltamln-rich 
grain had been practically their only food 
for 2Vi years. 

What does all this prove? It seems at least 
to point the finger at a crime being com¬ 
mitted against us all, against our health, 
our vitality, and against our children. No 
wonder we cannot keep the Lenten fasts, If 
the food we do eat has lost Its power to sus¬ 
tain health. It is a situation that cries to 
heaven. However, like the weather, nobody 
does anything about It. 


Katyn Matiacre Should Be Investigated 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 13, 1943, the Berlin 
radio announced that German author¬ 
ities had discovered mass graves of thou¬ 
sands of Polish Army ofBcers in the Katyn 
Forest near Smolensk, U. S. 8. R. The 
Gormans placed the blame for this mas¬ 
sacre on the Soviets. The Soviets imme¬ 
diately countered by charging the massa¬ 
cre to the Nazis. On April 17 the Polish 
Government In exile requested the In¬ 
ternational Red Cross to investigate the 
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true situation. The Bed Cross agreed to 
investigate the massacre if requested by 
all parties concerned. The Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment refused to give its consent to 
the investigation and on April 26. 1943. 
broke off diplomatic relations with the 
Polish Government. 

The German Government then set up 
an investigating committee composed of 
representatives of 12 countries. This 
committee made a report on April 30. 
3943. which was printed in Azntliches 
Materia] zum Massenmord von Katyn. 
Berlin. 1943. pages 114-118. A transla¬ 
tion of this was admitted as Exhibit 
Goering No. 61 in the Nuremberg trials, 

Lt. Col John Van Vliet, Jr., and Capt. 
Donald B. Stewart, American prisoners 
of war in Germany in 1943, were taken to 
Katyn Forest to investigate for them¬ 
selves the circumstances of the massa¬ 
cre. Colonel Van Vliet. on May 22.1945. 
made a report of this mvestigation to 
McJ. Gen. Clayton Bissell. Only one 
copy of such report was made and It was 
marked top secret and filed by General 
Bissell. Apparently this report has 
never again been seen. It is now lost 
and no one in the Department of Defense 
or the State Department knows where 
Colonel Van Vliet*s report is. 

In January 1944 the area around 
Smolensk was recaptured by the Rus¬ 
sians. Thereafter, on January 24.1944, 
a Soviet-sponsored investigation made 
its report on the Katyn massacre. Ac¬ 
cording to this report the Germans were 
responsible for the massacre of the Po¬ 
lish officers. But all of these investi¬ 
gators were Soviets. They were V. I. 
Prozorovsky, chief medical expert of the 
People’s Commissariat of Public Health 
of the U. S. 8. R. ; V. M. Smolyaninov, 
professor of medical jurisprudence at the 
Second Moscow State Medical Institute; 
D. N. Vyropayev, medical sciences profes¬ 
sor: P. S. Semenovsky, senior research 
worker, State Institute of Medical Juris¬ 
prudence of the People's Commissariat of 
Public Health of the U. S. 8 . R. ; M. D. 
Shvaikova, senior research worker. State 
Institute of Medical Jurisprudence of 
the People’s Commissariat of Public 
Health of the U, S. S. R. 

The indictment of the major war 
criminals before the international mili¬ 
tary tribunal at Nuremberg contained, 
among others, the following definite 
Charges against the Nazi leaders: 

Murder and ill treatment of prisoners of 
war and otUcr members ol the armed forces 
of the countries with whom Germany was 
at war and of ixsrsons on the high seas 
• • ■». In September 1041, 11,000 Polish 

ofBeers who were prisoners of war were killed 
in the Katyn Forest near Smolensk. (Vol, 

1. p. 62-64.) 

jBvidence relating to this charge was 
admitted by the tribunal on February 
14, 1946—volume XV, page 289 and fol¬ 
lowing pages. 

Nonetheless, the final Judgment of the 
Nuremberg tribunal makes no mention 
of this charge, it neither acquits the 
Nazis ol this charge nor does It find 
them guilty of it And there is no rec¬ 
ord in the Nuremberg hearings of any 
decJfiion or ruling which caused the pros¬ 
ecution to drop this count. 

In view of these facts I have related, I 
believe it is highly important that a 


special House committee be created to 
Investigate the true facts of the Katyn 
massacre. 

The conflicting reports of the Nazis 
and the Communists, the mysterious dis¬ 
appearance of the Van Vliet Report, the 
failure of the Nuremberg tribunal to 
make any decision on the charges relat¬ 
ing to the massacre all demand that this 
Congress make a serious effort to finally 
determine the responsibility for this 
horrendous massacre. 

I include herewith exhibit Goering 
No. 61 of the trial of the major war crim¬ 
inals before the international military 
tribunal. Nuremberg, Germany, Novem¬ 
ber 14, 1945-October 1, 1946, which ex¬ 
hibit is a translation of the report of the 
International Medical Commission ap¬ 
pointed by the German authorities in 
April 1943: 

Exhibit Ooibing No. 61 
[Excerpt from the official documents con¬ 
cerning the mass murder at Katyn, com¬ 
piled by order of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs bu8«cl on documentary material of 
evidence compiled and published by the 
German Information Office (Berlin 1943) 
(pp. 114-118) 1 

17. Pbotocol or thk Intxbnatiomal Mxbicax, 

COUMISBION AT TBS TXBS AT SUOLSHSK, 
Apan. 30. 1943 

Protocol drawn up on the occasion ol the 
examination of mass-graves of Polish officers 
In the forest of Katyn near Smolensk, sub¬ 
ject to a thorough aclentiflc examination 
which was performed by a commission of 
leading representatives ol European colleges 
for the study of law, medicine, and crimi¬ 
nology and other prominent medical college 
teachers. 

The commission was composed of the fol¬ 
lowing persons: 

1. Belgium: Dr. Speleers. ord. professor of 
ophthalmology at the University of Ghent. 

2. Bulgaria; Dr Markov, ord. professor of 
forensic medicine and criminology at the 
XJnlverslty of Sophia 

3. Denmark: Dr. Tramsen, demonstrator at 
the Institute of Forensic Medicine of Copen- 
haven. 

4. Finland: Dr. Saxfrn. ord. professm’ of 
pathological anatomy at the University of 
Helsinki. 

5. Italy: Dr. Palmlerl, ord. professor of 
forensic medicine and criminology at the 
University of Naples. 

8. Croatia: Dr. Mlloslavlch. ord. professor 
of forensic medicine and criminology at the 
University of Agram. 

7 Netherlande: Dr. de Burlet, ord. pro¬ 
fessor ol anatomy at the University of Gron¬ 
ingen. 

8. Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia: 
Dr. Hajek, ord. professor of forensic medi¬ 
cine and criminology in Prague. 

9. Rumania: Dr. Birkle. court doctor at¬ 
tached to the Rumanian Ministry of Justice 
and first assistant at the Institute of Forensic 
Medicine and Criminology in Rumania. 

10. Switzerland; Dr. Navllle, ord. professor 
of forensic medicine at the University of 
Geneva. 

11 . Slovakia: Dr. Subik, ord. professor of 
pathological anatomy at the University of 
Pressburg, chief of the state health service 
in Slovakia. 

12. Hungary: Dr. Orsos, ord. professor of 
forenalc medicine and criminology at the 
university in Budapest. 

During the work and conferences of the 
delegation the following were present: 

1. Dr, Buntz, ord. professor of forensic med¬ 
icine and criminology at the university of 
Breslau, instructed by the German High 
Command to direot ensavatlons In Katyn. 

2. MedicAl-lnspector Dr. Costedoat, who 
was commissioned by the head of the French 


Government to be present at the work of the 
commission. 

The diBCDvery of mass graves of Polish 
officers In the forest of Katyn, near Smolensk, 
which was brought recently to the notice of 
the German authorities, has caused the head 
of the Reich health service. Dr, Conti, to 
Invite the above-mentioned specialists frtm 
various European countries to be present at 
the Inspection of the place discovered at 
Katyn in order to clear up this unique case. 

The commission personally invlt^ come 
native Russian witnesses, who, amongst other 
thlngt, confirmed that in March and April 
1940 large rail transports with Polish officers 
were unloaded almost dally at Oniesdowa 
station near Katyn, then transported in 
prisoners' lorries to the forest Katyn and 
were never seen again; they further noted 
the previous findings and identification, and 
inspected the evidence discovered. Accord¬ 
ing thereto 983 bodies were exhumed up to 
April 30, 1943. About 70 percent of them 
were Immediately identified, whilst the pa¬ 
pers of the others could only be utilized for 
Identification after careful preparation. The 
bodies exhumed before the arrival of the 
commission were all Inspected, and an In¬ 
quest held on a considerable number by Pro¬ 
fessor Buntz and his collaborators. Up to 
today 7 mass graves were opened, the largest 
of which contained approximately 2,500 
bodies of officers. 

Inquests on nine bodies were held person¬ 
ally by the members of the conunlssion, and 
on numerous specially chosen cases a post 
mortem was held. 

rOBEMSIC-MEDlCAL RZStTI.TS OP THB INSPZCTIONS 
AND EXAMINATIONS CARRIED OUT 

A shot in the head was without exception 
observed as cause of death of ail bodies so 
far exhumed. It was throughout a matter 
of shots in the head and, predominantly, of 
a single shot In the neck, in rare cases of 
double shots in the neck, In a single case of a 
treble shot In the neck. The bullet hole Is 
usually low in the neck and leads Into the 
bone of the occiput near to the occiput hole, 
whilst the spot where the bullet left as a 
rule lies In the vicinity of the beginning of 
the hair growth, in very rare cases deeper. 
It Is throughout a matter of pistol shots of 
less than 8 mm. caliber. 

From the fracture of the skull and the find¬ 
ing of powder smoke on the occiput bon© 
near the spot where the bullet entered, and 
also from the similar localization ol the 
points where the bullet entered, it Is to be 
concluded that it was a point-blank shot or 
from closest range, especially as the direction 
of the firc-channel is also similar with only 
a few slight deviations. From the striking 
similarity of the injuries and the localization 
of the points where the bullet entered In a 
very limited region of the occiput, skilled 
hand nmy be supposed On numerous bodies 
similar handcuffing and In some cases also 
four-edged bayonet thrusts In clothing and 
skin could be established. The carrying out 
of the chaining corresponds to the chaining 
established on bodies of Russian civilians 
who were also exhumed In the forest of 
Katyn and were buried much earlier. It 
was moreover established also that the shots 
In the neck on the bodies of Russian civilians 
had been similarly accurately aimed. 

From the establishment of an oblique blow 
on the head of a Polish officer, killed by a 
shot In the neck, which had only crashed In 
the exterior bone, Is to be concluded that 
another officer was first killed by this bullet 
and that, on leaving his body. It pierced the 
body already shot and lying In the trench. 
Prom this fact It may be presumed that 
shootings were obviously carried out in the 
trenches in order to avoid transport to the 
place of burial. 

The mass graves are In a forest glade. 
They are completely leveled and planted 
with young pine trees. Prom the personal 
observation of the members of the commls- 
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8lon and the statement of the forestry oft* 
clal von Herff, called in as expert, It is a 
question of pine trees of at least 5 years 
old, poorly developed In the shade of Dig 
trees, vrhlch were planted on this spot 8 
years ago. 

The mass graves are arranged In the form 
of steps In the hilly territory, which consists 
of pure sand. They regch partly down to 
the surface water, 

Th'' corpses are lying almost exclusively on 
their faces, tightly packed next to one other 
and above one other; lying orderly along 
the Bide but more promiscuously In the mid¬ 
dle. The legs are almost always stretched 
out. Quite obviously they were laid away 
In a systematic manner. According to the 
unanimous observation of the commission 
the exhumed bodies show on the whole and 
individually, especially as regards buttons, 
Insignia of military rank, decorations, shape 
of hoots, Ink markings In underwear—the 
unmistakable characteristics of Polish uni¬ 
forms. We find here winter clothing; fre¬ 
quently there are found furs, leather Jack¬ 
ets. knitted vests, officers’ boots, officers’ caps 
typically Polish. Only few of the corpses 
do not seem to be those of officers; in one 
case it was a priest. The measurement of 
the clothing correspond to the measure¬ 
ments Of the individual bodies. The under¬ 
wear Is properly buttoned; suspenders and 
belts are In the proper place. This shows 
the men wore their uniforms until they died 
when they were hurled with them without 
ceremony and covered with earth. 

None of the corpses have watches and 
rings although notes made In several diaries 
until the very last days and with exact state¬ 
ment of the time of entry Indicate that 
there must have been watches. Objects of 
rare metal were discovered only on a very 
few corpses and in very hidden places. On 
the other hand the set of teeth of many of 
the corpses still Included gold teeth. Polish 
bank notes were found in considerable quan¬ 
tities; there were cigarette and match boxes 
on the corpses, in several Instances also to¬ 
bacco boxes and cigarette holders engraved 
“Kocielsk” (the name of the last Soviet pris¬ 
oner-of-war camp of the murdered persons). 
The documents found on the corpses (diaries, 
correspondence, newspapers) dated from the 
time of fall of 1938 to March and April 1840. 
The last date so far established is that of a 
Russian newspaper of April 22, 1940. 

The degrees and manifestations of de¬ 
composition due to storing of the corpses In 
the pit and stocking them closely together 
vary. In addition to mummification on the 
surface and along the edges of the mass of 
corpses, moist maceration is evident In the 
medium portions of the piles of corpses. The 
sticking together and riveting together of ad¬ 
jacent corpses through the solidifying fluids 
of the corpses, especially the deformations 
brought about by pressure, point definitely to 
the fact that the positions are the original 
ones. 

There is a complete absence of insects or 
insect residues on the corpses possibly dating 
from the time the corpses were burled. Prom 
this It follows that burying and covering took 
place during a cold season of the year when 
there were no insects. 

A larger number of skulls were examined 
for changes which, according to the expe¬ 
riences of Professor Orsos. are of extreme 
importance for the determination of the 
time of death. We have here an Incrustation 
of tufaceous limestone of several layers on 
the surface of the brain pulp already ho¬ 
mogenized In loamlike fashion. These mani¬ 
festations do not exist for corpses which have 
been In the grave less than 3 years. That 
was the condition, among others, which was 
particularly pronounced for the skull of 
corpse No 52G bedded on the surface of a 
huge mass burial pit. 


BYMOPsu or Buavxr 

The commission examined in the woods of 
Katyn mass pits of Polish officers of which 
80 far seven were opened. From these. 932 
corpses were so far recovered: postmortem 
examination was made on part of them, about 
70 percent being identified. 

All the corpses gave proof of shots in the 
neck as the exclusive cause of death. Prom 
statements of witnesses, from letters found 
on the corpses, from diaries, newspaper, etc.. 
It Is evident that shooting took place In the 
months of March and April 1940. This cor¬ 
roborates perfectly with the findings made 
on the mass graves and on the individual 
corpses of the Polish officers and as described 
in the minutes. 

Dr. Speleers (Dr. Speleers); Amo 8ax6n 
(Dr. Sax4n): M. de Burlet (Dr. De 
. Burlet); Naville (Dr. Navllle); Markov 
(Dr. Markov): V. M. Palmlerl (Dr. 
Palmlerl); Hajek (Dr. Hajek); Sublk 
(Dr. Sublk); Dr. ’Tramsen (Dr. Tram- 
sen); Dr. E. L. Miloslavlch (Dr. Mllo- 
slavlch): Dr. Blrkle (Dr. Blrkle); Dr. 
F. Orsos (Dr. Orsos). 


Mr. Juitice Douglas Puts Hit Foot in It 
Agab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. GLENN BEALL 

OF MABYLSND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13,1951 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rigors, I 
include an editorial from the Baltimore 
Sun, Baltimore, Md., of September 2, 
1951: 

Mb. Justice Douglas Puts His Foot in It 
Again 

The United States Is engaged In a bloody 
and costly war with Red China. The Chinese 
sneaked Into Korea by a subterfuge to which 
they still cling. They have been denounced 
by the United Nations as aggressors. At this 
moment they are lying and cheating at 
Kaesong, up to heaven knows what deviltry. 

This Is the government which the Honor¬ 
able William O. Douglas now proposes that 
our Government should recognize. Senator 
Connally. a man with a sense of national 
responsibility, did exactly right when he 
slapped down Mr. Douglas with the comment 
that he should atop making fool statements. 

The slap, unfortunately, comes too late. 
The fool statement has been made. There Is 
a Douglas claque In this country. To the 
members of this claque, Mr. Douglas is the 
fount of all wisdom. To some extent at 
least he still shines In the fading glory of 
the old Roosevelt brain trust. This means 
that to his claque he Is not properly bound 
by the restrictions which confine other 
Judges. The members of the claque still 
hope that someday, somehow, Mr. Douglas 
will be President of the United States and 
that they will then be rewarded for their 
unctuous support. 

The claque will not allow Mr. Douglas' 
foolish statement to be forgotten. Nor will 
the Russians. To the latter It Is a Ood-given 
opportunity to play upon the Idea that the 
people of the United States are far from 
unified In their present struggle with Red 
China. We may be sure that Mr. Gromyko, 
already well prepared with ammunition to 
gum the worlcs at the San Francisco meet¬ 
ing, will add Mr. Douglas* mlschlef-maklng 


statement to his store of monkey-wrenches. 

And this man, so lndifl(erent to the 
delicacies and dangers of the present Inter¬ 
national situation, Is a member of the United 
States Supreme Court, theoretically the most 
aloof and self-disciplined group In the coun¬ 
try. 


Small BuuDeii Concarni Being Taxed Oak 
of Bniinesi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

OF OKiJiHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. SCHWABjJ. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a letter from a relatively small 
business concern, which says that the 
Federal Government is taxing small busi¬ 
ness concerns out of business. 

It will be noted that in this letter my 
constituent shows concretely how the ex¬ 
cess-profits tax law catches a new and 
expanding small enterprise, with no base 
earnings period and low investment, and 
militates against their further enlarge¬ 
ment and extension of activities, which 
practically results in taxing such a con¬ 
cern beyond the point it can survive and 
continue in business. 

In this letter it is also vividly shown 
that the present tax laws are tending to 
make the large business concerns larger, 
and to force the smaller ones out of busi¬ 
ness and prevent risk and venture capi¬ 
tal entering into new business engage¬ 
ments. ’The result, as veil stated, is "that 
the rpresentl tax laws are causing the 
very thing which the Justice Department 
has been fighting-monopoly.” 

The letter to which I have reference 
follows; 

As we have always understood It. It has 
been one of the alms of the Democratic 
Party to care for the llttle-buslness man or 
for the man with Incentive to start In busl- 
nesB. We fall in that category and the Fed¬ 
eral Government is caring for us by coming 
close to taxing us out of business. No 
longer do we worry about our competitors 
but we do have to worry and scheme to 
keep our present Federal Government from 
causing liquidation. 

To give you a typical example of the ef¬ 
fect of our present excess-profits tax on the 
small and new businessman let us present 
our experience: 

This company started In business in the 
fall of 1948 In the Rocky Mountain area. For 
2 years we struggled against big established 
competitors and slack-work periods, Just 
managing to survive. In the spring of 1950 
(before Korea), due to a reputation we had 
gained for efficient operations, wo were able 
to secure a series of contracts with a major 
company giving us steady work. In fact a 
second rig was requested and was purchased 
for their operations, requiring an Invest¬ 
ment of $200,000. As Is customary, a down 
payment was made and balance Is being paid 
at the rate of $6,000 per month for 84 
months. 

Then comes the excess-profits tax law 
catching us with no hase-earning period 
end low investment because we are a new 
expanding company. 
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For OTir last fiscal year we nr© paying $53.- 
SOO in Federal taxes, leaving us $38,300 net 
profit to meet oar rig payment obligations 
of $60,000 per year. Due to the baaardous 
nature of our operations we should be In¬ 
creasing our working capital for Insurance 
against future losses. Actually, with best 
efficiency, working capital is decreasing due 
to overtaxation. 

Some departments of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment are calling for expanded oil produc¬ 
tion with resulting expanded drilling pro¬ 
grams. We could purchase and put to work 
several more ngs, but under the tax laws 
we couldn't pay lor them, and if we could 
the profit incentive is not worth the risk 
and work Involved. 

If we are the only company or business 
caught in this situation you could forget it. 
But inquiries teach us that we are only one 
of thousands. Under the present tax laws 
which you gentlemen have passed, a new 
expanding company has odds against it 
surviving. The end results can only be that 
a few large old established businesses will 
control all business, and that there will be 
no Incentive for new businesses to start. 
You gentlemen know the evils of such an 
event, it appears to us that the tax laws 
are causing the very thing which the Justice 
Department has been flghtlng'-mouopoly. 

Gentlemen, the situation la a mess and It 
is hoped that from the above you can get 
some Idea of why we do not appreciate the 
Government’s present help to the little busi¬ 
nessmen. 


Indaitry Diiperttl Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

or BCASSACHtrSSTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September i3, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state¬ 
ment by the President; 

I would like to clear up a lot of misinfor¬ 
mation about the Government’s very Impor¬ 
tant industry dispersal program. 

The program has been misrepresented by 
critics who have mistaken it for something 
else. The opponents are criticizing sup¬ 
posed efforts to move Ind^istry and labor 
from one part of the country to another. 
That iB not the Government's plan. Our 
program has no relationship to the Rains 
amendment, which intended widespread dis¬ 
persal of plants. 

Our program, which was carefully described 
by the National Security Resources Board 
recently, does not tell any industry or in¬ 
dividual where to locate. It does not pro¬ 
pose moving of existing plants, wherever 
they may be. It merely encourages the 
spacing of new defense and defense-support¬ 
ing industries a few miles apart. 

Under this program, defense plants and 
basic industries can, If they wish, find dis¬ 
persed sites around such existing industrial 
centers as Detroit, New York, Pittsburgh, 
or San Francisco. The program merely sug¬ 
gests that in building a new plant in such 
areas, the site of the new plant should be 
located a few miles away from other defense 
plants In the same locality. On the other 
band, the program does nothing to interfere 
with the normal efforts of nonlndustclal 
areas to attract btisinesses. 

This Is a common-sense program which 
serves the national security in the atomic 
age and Is consistent with the American. 


system of competitive free enterprise. I 
urge every member of the Cocgresi, every 
Industrialist and every lab<»r representative 
to take the time to read this program. They 
will find It economically sound and adapt¬ 
able to any State or industrial area. 


Eight Repvblkani 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. DINQELL. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to keep the Rbcori) straight and to pre¬ 
serve the expressed views of others it 
appears to me highly desirable that out¬ 
side opinions based on the evidence be 
submicted for consideration. I there¬ 
fore submit an editorial from the Wash¬ 
ington Post of August 23 titled “Eight 
Republicans” which evaluates and points 
up some of the gross exaggerations and 
misstatements contained in the purely 
partisan report on the Mac Arthur hear¬ 
ings. Fortunately it is not the ofiBcial 
report of the committees which Jointly 
conducted the proceedings and to all ap¬ 
pearances it does not even reflect the 
opinion of all the Republican members 
of the joint committee but rather a 
group largely known for their pro-Chi- 
ang Kai-shek views and favoritism. The 
document I hope will not be printed at 
public expense. I consider the report a 
slanted partisan expression political in 
nature and purpose and nothing more. 

I believe we have already squandered 
billions in military supplies and cash to 
aid China against communism and it 
has been about as effective as pouring 
sand into a rat hole and less desirable. 
The Chiang forces In the first place 
never had the stomach for combat be¬ 
cause they had nothing to flght for that 
held promise for the future except the 
perpetuation of the Kung-Soong-Chiang 
“pluuderbund.” Vile communism on one 
hand, corruption, starvation, and misery 
on the other, with no choice in between. 
So they swapped their American equip¬ 
ment to the Communists for the chance 
to surrender and today we are recaptur¬ 
ing our own equipment in Korea as our 
boys lay down their lives to do It. The 
United States Government gave Nation¬ 
alist China $200,000,000 in gold to sta¬ 
bilize its currency system and thus to 
halt the deadly inflation which In ad¬ 
dition to war ravaged the country. This 
gold, many tons of it, was shipped to 
Chiang from Fort Knox; whatever be¬ 
came of It no one knows. The gold dis¬ 
appeared In another rat hole operation. 
Like the abject licking of Madame Chi- 
ang's hands it does not appeal to me as 
worthy of repetition. We were burnt se¬ 
verely in China so many times that we 
ought to be able to follow the right course 
without even so much as using our 
brains, sheer instinct should guide us 
henceforth. No truck with communism 
under any circums^nces or nationalism 
of the kind we know in China today 


unless it reforms or is replaced with a 
real democratic movement which we In 
America can embrace and support. At 
the present time there is no assurance 
of success. Chiang, Kung, Soong, et al. 
have not changed. 

The editorial follows: 

Eight Refusucans 

A lew of the outstanding points in the 
eight-man Republican document on the 
MacArthur hearings which call for correction 
are: 

1. That the failure of the United States 
promptly to deliver arms and munitions to 
Chiang Kai-shek was responsible lor his 
downfall. This Is a travesty of the history 
which is now part of the record. Much 
American material was left to pUe up In 
Shanghai, and much of the remainder was 
bartered to the Communists in return for 
safe surrender. In other words, Chiang be¬ 
came the supply sergeant for the Commu¬ 
nists, as he was called in China. Even Gen¬ 
eral Wedemeyer said the Communists could 
have been stopped at the Yangtze with 
broomsticks If there had been any will-to- 
fight on the part of Chiang's Nationalists. 

The point Is extremely Important In con¬ 
nection with future policy. On analogy the 
fresh supplies that are being sent to Chiang 
Kai-shek are likely as not to.bave much the 
same fate as the old supplies. This would be 
Inevitable If there were an Invasion of the 
mainland. And that Is what Chiang wants— 
as a Chlang-AmerJcan operation. Our policy 
does not yet envisage this, yet—again on 
analogy—the possibility exists of such a de¬ 
velopment in our Formosa policy. Policy on 
Formosa stai'ted out as neutralization and 
shaded quickly Into defense, and, befoie we 
know It. the defense policy may shade into 
support of a Chiang landing. 

It will be a sad day when our country helps 
peoples or governments who, as has been 
proved by Chiang’s government cannot or 
will not help themselves. ’The United States 
will wind up with “old men of the sea” on Its 
back crushing the life out of Its taxpayers. 

2. That there Is authoritative evidence of 
Russian domination of Communist China as 
far back as 1945. 

Nothing of the sort. Everything that Gen. 
Patrick Hurley said contradicted this thesis. 
The "authoritative" evidence all jibes with 
Col. Robert R. McCormick's testimony on 
his visit to China in 1947. The rebellion 
against Chiang Kai-shek, he said, "is falsely 
called a Communist insurrection. Although 
Communist backed, it Is still a bona fide 
Insurrection against a government which Is 
little more than an agency of the Soong 
family." 

Nobody can be positive about the present 
tie between Moscow and Peking, but a ten¬ 
able theory on the part of the officials In close 
touch with the negotiations at Kaesong is 
that there are the beginnings of a rift. Gen¬ 
eral Ridgway furthermore has gone so far 
as to say, In a talk with Bert Andrews of 
the New York Herald Tribune, that our na¬ 
tional destiny depends upon our driving a 
wedge between Peking and Moscow. It 
would be the height of folly on the part of 
our policy makers, at any rate, to go on the 
assumption that Moscow and Peking will al¬ 
ways be one and Indivisible. 

3. Any settlement "south of the Yalu" 
would constitute a Communist victory. 

Nonsense I Th^ piupose of the military 
action taken under the aegis of the United 
Nations was to defeat aggression—to push 
the aggressor back where he came from. 
When that is aocompUshed, and a satis¬ 
factory agreement on such a basis achieved, 
the alms of the U. N. action will have been 
accomplished. General Bldgway has said 
that that would be “a tremendous victory.” 
and those who are not suffering from a 
partisan myopia will agree with him. 
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The reverse side of this eight-man com¬ 
ment—namely, that "victory" is the end of 
this or any other war action—Is equally 
fallacious. By this is meant that only un¬ 
conditional surrender can mark the end of 
hostilities. Battl-'s are fought to victory, 
hut a war should he fought to a settlement 
If we are going to have a world fit to live 
in. It was the cardinal mistake in the First 
and Second World Wars that we forgot this 
golden rule. Under such a contrary policy 
as the GOP members advocate, the world 
would he condemned to perpetual warfare. 


Stump Speaking: 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of September 8. 
1951: 

Stump Speakino 

The highly charged atmosphere that seems 
to discharge lightning In the vicinity of Gen¬ 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur every 
time he adds a speech to his public record 
might be clarified somewhat and the thun- 
derheads dispersed if the general would come 
right out and announce that he is a candi¬ 
date tor President. 

Virtually every utterance made by General 
MacArthur since he came back from Japan 
has been that of a man making it plain in 
stentoiian tones that he is available for the 
nomination and would accept it it offered, 
despite his disclaimers of political ambition. 

The American people know that he is 
against President Truman and against some 
of his wartime superiors and colleagues in 
the Army. He has also made it plain that he 
considers his administration of conquered 
Japan the crowning triumph of his ad¬ 
mittedly distinguished career, and the Amer¬ 
ican people are Inclined to agree with him. 
Blit he doesn't say who or what he is for now, 
today, what he feels may be his due reward 
for his service, or what he hopes to accom¬ 
plish in the future. Nor does he throw his 
strength to any particular Republican candi¬ 
date. Plainly he is a candidate for President 
If the Republican Party will give him the 
nomination. 

His Cleveland speech, for example, assert¬ 
ing that the Nation Is drifting toward a to¬ 
talitarian leadership was not a sound analy¬ 
sis of the situation, but it was first-rate po¬ 
litical utterance at this Juncture. The speech 
did a great disservice to the American people 
by employing the technique of spreading 
fear at a time when a sound, courageous and 
constructive foreign policy Is emerging from 
the confusion of America's postwar years, 

The speech touched all the antiadminis¬ 
tration bases, but failed to make generous 
admission of the truly unselfish sacrifices the 
American people have made to assist In re¬ 
building a war-shattered world. His criti¬ 
cism 01 the United Nations might be valid 
had he offered something more than an out¬ 
line of the weaknesses of U. N., which all the 
world knows. He cited no alternatives. 

It might be profitable for General Mac¬ 
Arthur, who is so strongly critical of the 
failure of the United States to seize world 
leadership, to study another period in world 
history when Russia had confused and upset 
the balances of power in Europe—the time of 
the Congress of Vienna when Britain, which 


had laid out treasure for 20 years to defeat 
Napoleon, was laggard in seizing leadership. 

General MacArthur has served his country 
well, and there isn't the slightest question of 
his skill as an administrator or commander. 
Japan is ample proof of his sagacity. Yet, 
General MacArthur tarnishes his own luster 
by utterances which have a baldly partisan 
political complexion. 

As a military man he has spent his life In 
the exercise of command in a totalitarian 
regime—^the Army—^where the requirements 
of discipline must always be totalitarian in 
character, where regimentation Is a natural 
state and all commands filter down from 
above. General MacArthur must know that 
the American people are still participating in 
politics, issuing the orders at the polls and 
choosing those to whom they entrust the 
operation of the Government. 

The fiction that he is talking as a soldier 
and patriot, the private citizen, is unworthy 
of one who has carved his name so high on 
monuments that record America's greatness. 
He should announce his candidacy, or Indi¬ 
cate who he supports, for he Is stump speak¬ 
ing. 


Geo. Charles P. Summerall 
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OP 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that we have pa.ssed the 
largest appropriation bill on record for 
the armed services, 1 think it is entirely 
appropriate, that I call attention to an 
article published in the Charleston News 
and Courier with regard to former Chief 
of Staff of the Army, Gen. Charles P. 
Summerall. He has just completed 20 
years of work at The Citadel, an institu¬ 
tion in my State. He is now 84 years of 
age. 

The General, since his retirement from 
the Army, has rendered mo.st valuable 
service in many respects to the people 
throughout America, particularly the 
Southeast. He was a former student at 
Porter Military Academy. He was ap¬ 
pointed to West Point from the State of 
Florida, and his interest in the people of 
the South has never diminished. 

As a graduate of West Point and for¬ 
mer Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, he has always been an advocate of 
strong preparedness for America, with 
an Army, a Navy, and an Air Force suf¬ 
ficient to maintain our world prestige. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Summerall Took Over as Head of The 
citadel 20 Years Ago 

Twenty years ago today Gen. C. P. Sum¬ 
merall began his first year as president of The 
Citadel. 

On September 12, 1031, at 10 a. m., The 
Citadel began the 1031-32 academic year 
with a new president. 

General Summerall had ended a 4-year 
term as Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army In the faU of 1930 and in March 1931, 
went upon the retired list of the Army. 

Following his retirement General Sum¬ 
merall had accepted an invitation of The 


Citadel's board of visitors to become presi¬ 
dent of the military college. 

The Citadel on September 12, 1931, was 
a far cry from what it is today. In that year 
there were about 600 cadets in the corps, the 
faculty numbered 41, of whom only 3 held 
the doctor of philosophy degree, major elec¬ 
tives were offered in 8 fields of study, and 
there were 2 ROTO units. Infantry and 
Coast Artillery. 

Today The Citadel expects 1.400 cadets for 
the year beginning September 24; there are 
121 faculty members, 25 having the doctor 
of philosophy degree and 7 more to receive it 
in the near future, major work is offered in 
14 fields, and there are 5 ROTC units. 

Since 1931 the physical plant of '^he Cita¬ 
del has been more than tripled. 

New buildings which have been completed 
in the past 20 years Include the cadet cha})el, 
the armory, the barracks, the cadet activities 
building, an annex to Bond Hall, containing 
the library, the new dining hall, and quar¬ 
ters for 44 faculty families. 

Although much has been accomplished in 
the past 20 years. The Citadel and General 
Summerall are looking toward the future, 
not the past. 

Another phase of the building program, 
consisting of an academic building and a 
16-famlly faculty apartment house, is near¬ 
ing completion, and further development Is 
in the planning stage. 

At least 10 faculty members are on leave 
each year to complete additional graduate 
work, and the college is aiming for a larger 
freshman class in 1952 and an ultimate stu¬ 
dent body of 2,000. 

And on General Summerall's immediate 
agenda is the receipt of the American Legion 
Distinguished Service Medal at the Legion's 
national convention in Miami next month. 

It is awarded each year to recognize the 
achievements of men of heroic stature, and 
It comes to the general at an appropriate 
time, the twentieth anniversary of his be¬ 
coming president of South Carolina’s military 
college. The Citadel. 


Message for Russian People Seen in 
United States Terms to Japan 
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OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
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Thursday, September 13,1951 

^Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence from the New York 
Herald Tribune of September 7, 1951: 
Message for Russian People Seen in United 
States Terms to Japan 
(By David Lawrence) 

Washington, September 6.—America and 
the free world can be proud of the statement 
that a President of the United States was 
able to make on the occasion of the signing 
of a treaty of peace between the victor and 
the defeated. 

Nowhere in the technical phrases of the 
treaty Itself, quite naturally, are to be found 
the phrases of Interpretation which a mag¬ 
nificent speech by President Truman be¬ 
queathed to all history to read. 'There are 
two sentences of that speech which tell the 
story of an achievement unparalleled in 
modern times, Indeed, of a document un¬ 
matched anywhere in the treaties of peace 
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Of the past. Those tvo memorable senten¬ 
ces read as follows: 

"It (the treaty with Japan) does not con¬ 
tain the seeds of another war, It la a treaty 
of reconciliation, which looks to the future, 
and not the past.** 

amkrica*8 moral roaac 

To be able to make that statement porsua- 
sively. to be able to point to the deeds that 
actually prove its truth In the records of 
our Army of CX;cupatlon, to be able not only 
to say that there was no spirit ot revenge but 
to be able to point to acts that corroborate 
It, Is to express the moral force of America 
in the free world. 

This moral force Is not the attribute alone 
of the American Government of today. It 
springs from a long line of precedents ex¬ 
pressed In public pronouncements since 
World War 1 began. It Is the reflection, 
moreover, of the viewpoint not of Just one 
political party but of all parties In the 
United States, not of Just the spirit of Amer¬ 
ican Ideals but of the Ideals that freemen 
hold everywhere. All this has not come to 
fruition heretofore in such concrete facts of 
International relationships as are evidenced 
In the treaty between the Japanese and those 
who fought victoriously against them. 

The kind of peace outlined In the treaty 
with Japan is the kind that men of all re¬ 
ligions have hoped and prayed for, and par¬ 
ticularly the kind of peace urged for Europe, 
too, by President Wilson after World War I 
and by President Franklin D. Roosevelt after 
World Wax II. It Is the kind of peace Pope 
Plus XII has been petitioning for in his 
public addresses since 1944 

President Truman In his San Francisco ad¬ 
dress to the assembled nations rightly pays 
tribute to the outstanding leadership of 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur for 
the way in which the Allied occupation has 
been carried out. And the President also 
points with pride to General Rldgway as Mac- 
Arthur'a able successor and to the splendid 
work of John Poster Dulles, who worked so 
patiently and intelligently In negotiating the 
treaty Itsclf- 

Eislng above party and domestic contro¬ 
versy, the President recognized that, in writ¬ 
ing this speech, he was writing for future 
history a chapter of accomplishment which 
can prove an Inspiration to those who will 
be custodians of American world policy in 
the years to come. 

For in a sense the treaty, while not miti¬ 
gating the evils of war or condoning the ag¬ 
gression which started it, does show that, 
when peoples put aside misguided leaders 
and take into their own hands the cause 
of decent international relations, they will 
And in the people of the United States ready 
and willing partners in supporting those 
alms. 

America did not receive a single dollar of 
governmental Indemnity out of World War I 
or World War II. Nor did America annex a 
single acre of territory from either war. 

Mr. Truman’s address at the San Francisco 
gathering of nations will be read with even 
more intense interest outside America than 
Inside. It will rank as one of the great state 
papers of all times—not because of its simple 
phrases but because It recites eloquently the 
record of American postwar behavior and 
challenges the rest of the world to adopt the 
letter and the spirit of that behavior. 

XMPLXCATXON0 FOR rOTDRS 

The implications as to the future, so far 
as they relate to an ultimate settlement with 
the people of Russia and the iron curtain 
countries—and. Indeed, as they may relate 
to the Chinese people once the Korean ag¬ 
gression can be dealt with In similar fash¬ 
ion—will not, it la hoped, be lost on the 
people of those countries which are still in 
the grip of totalitarianism, even as Japan 
once yran. Unfortunately, the Korean war 
has not gone to the point of defeating on 


the battlefield the forces of aggression. 
There has been no effeotlvs contact as yet 
with the peoples of those countries where 
troops are being employed against us. 

Military force must go hand In hand with 
moral force In making peace, and the con¬ 
summation of the Japanese treaty la an ex¬ 
cellent example of what can be done once 
evil governments are removed from power. 


Dlctitorilup Uo^r the United States 
Flar 
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OP 

HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 

or rLORIDA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13 ,1951 

Mr. LANTAPP. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Just received a very timely report by 
TIES, an organization of business and 
professional men and women in my dis¬ 
trict. The name is made of the initial 
letters of the words “technicians, indus¬ 
trialists, economists, scientists.” The 
subject of the report Is Puerto Rico, and 
the facts set forth were obtained through 
a personal investigation by a member of 
that organization. I believe that all 
Members of this body will be interested 
In this most Intelligent analysis. 

The report follows: 

Dictatorshif Under the Unitiid Btatub 

FXiAC 

This report on conditions In Puerto Rico 
la rendered to the TIES Aseoclatlon and the 
TIE8 Research Foundation, pursuant to 
prior agreement with the oAcers and accord¬ 
ing to a decision that a survey of ihierto 
Rican conditions was not only warranted but 
was urgent. It la now offered as a public 
document bearing the approval of the TIES 
Research Foundation. 

During this axxrvey there were conferences 
with businessmen, bankers, lawyers, ordinary 
citizens, and persons in many other walks 
of life. There were studies of official reports 
and figures, public laws and documents. In¬ 
cluding the Insular budget. 

At the outset there Is this flat and un¬ 
equivocal statement: 

Gov. Luis Mufloz-Marin operates a com¬ 
plete dictatorship under the American flag. 

This dictatorship is made effective in many 
ways. Economic pressure is a favorite meth¬ 
od, but there can be direct political and Ju¬ 
dicial means applied. 

The Mufloz dictatorship Is supported 
chiefly by money derived from the United 
Btates. 

What few Americans know Is that every 
dollar of revenue tax collected on products 
(chiefly rum) shipped to the mainland is 
sent back to the Puerto Rican insular gov¬ 
ernment, This rebate now amounts to 
about $4,000,000 annually, but for a con¬ 
siderable period It ran to several times that 
figure. 

On the other band. Puerto Rico has Its 
own Import tax on commodities from the 
mainland. For example, a standard brand 
pack of cigarettes ooeta 30 and 85 cents in 
Puerto Rico. An American automobile 
carries a Puerto Rican Import tax of 26 
percent. United States electrical goods pay 
B 26-percent duty to the Island—and so on. 

island fats NOTHUre—HXCBtVES PLXNTT 

The Insular government does very well In 
the matter of revenues that are not available 
to any State in the Union. 


The main point here Is that Puerto Rico 
pays nothing into the United States, but 
receives very generous bounty from United 
States taxpayers of many milllone per year. 

In this report there will be no names used. 
It Is not at all uncommon for a Puerto Rican 
to say, “We have to live here, you know.*' 

Under those circumstances, this report Is 
a composite, backed by plenty of responsible 
authority which must remain anonymous. 
And. too, there Is a "gag” law which is so 
written as to appear aimed at those advo¬ 
cating overthrow of the government by 
force, but which, like many other laws, can 
be broadened by official interpretation. 

The major exhibit In the Puerto Rican 
government show window is the Puerto 
Rican Development Company, an insular 
government operation, financed by the Insu¬ 
lar government, but with the highly impor¬ 
tant help of revenues accruing from the 
mainland through revenue rebates. 

The Industrial development undertaking 
Is known as Operation Bootstrap. One 
writer has called It “operation mouse trap,’* 
Another designation might well be "opera¬ 
tion fly trap.” 

The law is written loosely. It provides tax 
exemption for certain specified new indus¬ 
tries for a period of approximately eight 
more years, tapering down In the final 
2 years. Under the law it Is possible for 
the government even to erect a plant for a 
new industry. It looks like anybody’s oyster 
and too many have construed it In that 
way, so that United States Industries have 
gone In, lacking skill, lacking market, lack¬ 
ing everything except the desire to get the 
Insular government’s largesse, with no 
chance to lose. It Is a lure to the searcher 
for what is known as cheap labor, and also It 
is a lure for the operator out to make "a 
fast buck.” 

But as a remedy for unemployment and 
for new employment to a large volume of 
unskilled population, the whole effort has 
been ridiculously Ineffective. There are in¬ 
dustries operating at a profit, there are those 
still wondering, and there is a list of com¬ 
panies that have given up and gone home. 

After careful examination of the situa¬ 
tion in Puerto Rico, one may well wonder 
how careless can Washington get? 

The Popular Democratic Party, controlled 
absolutely by Governor Mufloz, dominates 
the Insular legislature completely. If Mufloz 
wants a new law quickly he can get It as 
fast as Buey Long ever did. 

I have examples of some quickie laws. 

Opposing the Governor’s Popular Party 
there is the Statehood Party, the most Im¬ 
portant of the opposing groups. The Inde¬ 
pendence Party Is practically no more than a 
handful. The Bociallst Party, once strong, 
Is now weak. 

Election of delegates to Puerto Rico's Con¬ 
stitutional Convention was held while we 
were In the Island. It was announced in 
advance that the Governor's party would 
elect 70 delegates and that the minorities 
altogether would elect 26. And that Is ex¬ 
actly the way the vote was—70 to 26. 

We talked with one of the leading minor¬ 
ity men, a highly intelligent man. “We will 
have a number of good men In the conven¬ 
tion and we will fight hard for a good con¬ 
stitution. Then the steam roller will get 
going and the Governor's Popular Party pro¬ 
posal wUl go through,” he said. 

More and more the word "dictator” is 
being used, aimed at Mufloz. It is begin¬ 
ning to hurt. At first there was alienee, 
but now there are official attempts to ex¬ 
plain that after all the Mufloz government 
Isn’t a dictatorship. 

GOVXRNOa CONTROLS COURTS 

A part of every dictatorship la control ot 
the Judiciary. All local courts now are con¬ 
trolled by Mufloz through his appointees. 
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The insular supreme court la the next target 
and 9 years more will do the trick. 

Control of all government agencies Is an¬ 
other method of building dictatorship. AU 
key department heads are Mufios appointees. 
Many of them were small-time young men 
around the smaller towns before Muftoe gave 
them good jobs. Mufioa is an astute poli¬ 
tician. He has picked men who have proved 
their ability and. more important, their loy¬ 
alty to Muftoz. Every governmental depart¬ 
ment is under tight Mufioe control. 

There is also the Insular Police Force. 
From this force there is a detachment vari¬ 
ously put at from 130 to 150 picked men 
serving as the Oovernor’s guard, operating 
around the clock. These men get extra com¬ 
pensation In the form of meals and quar¬ 
ters. This tight guard was established after 
the rlota of 1950, when an attempt was made 
on the Governor's life. Today when he makes 
a speech he talks from within a four-sided 
steel barricade speakers' stand. 

LITTLE XREEDOM OF PRESS 

When dictators do not dare to be too 
brutal, there are ways of harassment. In 
Ban Juan there are three dally newspapers. 
Of these, El Imparclal is an out-and-out 
opponent of the regime. The Governor 
wanted the building in which the paper 
was published. El Imparclal was given ofll- 
clal notice to vacate In 20 days. That is a 
short time, indeed, in which to find housing 
and to move a newspaper plant. Finally an 
extension was secured and El Imparclal had 
to buy another building. 

The Governor then established his own 
newspaper, El Dlarlo de Puerto Rico. It is 
beautifully housed. 

Then came one of the quickie laws. El 
Dlarlo wanted government official advertis¬ 
ing. but It didn't have the circulation. The 
new law offers this advertising to any paper 
of general circulation of more than 5,000 
copies, which lets El Dlarlo under the wire, 
for it carries plenty of what Is customarily 
juicy plum business. The administration 
also owns a radio broadcasting station which 
Is used for Its own educational purposes. 
Traveling sound trucks also are used to 
keep In close touch with the voters. 

The third newspaper, but surely not the 
least Important, Is El Mundo, a fine, middle- 
of-the-road paper. It doesn't come out 
against the Government because If it did. in¬ 
spectors would overrun It the next day, an 
ex-government official told us. However, El 
Mundo does now and then print some brisk 
criticisms of certain things. 

There enters now another factor. Puerto 
Ricans and Puerto Rican industries pay no 
United States income tax. They do pay an 
insular Income tax. The insular income tax 
is slightly less than the Federal tax would 
be In like Incomes. 

One of the habits of dictatorships in their 
more polite momenta is harassing by in¬ 
spectors. One businessman said he had been 
bothered so constantly by insular income- 
tax inspectors that his books were 6 months 
in arrears. The inspectors kept up a con¬ 
stant demand for more and more records. 
If you really are in bad, another said, "Tou 
may have as many as a doEen inspectors of 
various kinds in your place all at once.” 

BXQ LOCAL TAX BOOST 

Within the past few weeks a now and flam¬ 
ing issue has arisen. It was forecast faintly 
about 2 years ago when the insular govern¬ 
ment decided that the time had come lor a 
reassessment of all property. The Mufioa 
government calls it "scientific reassessment." 
Most Islanders now think the quotes should 
be this way, "scientific'* reassessment. 

A Ohioago firm was called In tor the job. 
Beginning In August, communities began 
getting their tax notices under the reassessed 
valuation. Without exception public mass 
protest meetings have been held In every' 
community where the new notices have been 
received. 

XCVU—App.-850 


A banker said that vrithout doubt reassess¬ 
ment was due. The mass protests are caused 
by the tremendous increases in assessed val¬ 
uations. Even with a reduced mill rate, 
most taxpayers are due lor a terrific ]olt and 
It was predicted freely that many will be 
confronted with a confiscatory flgtire. 

Many examples were offered. One was the 
ease of a grocery store which had its assessed 
value fixed at a figure four times the actual 
value of the stock on his shelves. A farmer 
found hie cattle valued now at eleven times 
the former assessment. 

Whether the reassessment Is or is not 
"scientific" is open to serious question. 
That the reassessment can be gerryman¬ 
dered seems without question. 

Tax reassessment notices went first to the 
smaller communities. There la much won¬ 
derment as to what will happen when the 
new valuation notices reach the population 
of San Juan. 

There were two conceded objectives be¬ 
hind the reassessment program. 

One, to increase insular government 
revenue: 

Two, to increase the bonded debt limit 
of the island. 

Both of these objectives mean higher taxes 
for a population much of which is struggling 
to make even a bare living, or scarcely above 
that level. 

One highly successful San Juan business¬ 
man said sadly, “I don't know what it will 
mean to this business. We may have to 
close our doors." 

Here could be the political issue fatal to 
Mufioz-Marln. If It falls to become such an 
Issue It will be because the opposition lacks 
a sufficiently powerful and willing leader. 

It is a strange and contradictory thing 
that purely political opposition is able to 
operate freely, but opposition to the eco¬ 
nomic and industrial program of "the 
party”—and that Is Its customary designa¬ 
tion—is quite something else. It doesn’t 
appear to be healthy. 

As for contradictions, the whole atmos¬ 
phere is filled with them. On the one hand 
the Government goes to extremes to en¬ 
courage new Industries to create new Jobs in 
an effort to eat into the very large reservoir 
of unemployed. Hew businesses must have 
their plans and their operation approved by 
the Government bank and by the Planning 
Board. And there are some mighty bright 
boys In those two outfits. Approval extends 
even to the Insurance to be carried and to 
the placement of that insurance. 

On the other hand, the Government seems 
not to want private industry to build low- 
cost housing. Public housing is preferred. 
It Is generally believed, as a means of con¬ 
trolling those who occupy public housing. 
Rentals on public hotising are graduated ac¬ 
cording to Income. Such^housing cannot be 
sold, but must be rented. 

Private housing can be sold. Home own¬ 
ers customarily have an entirely different 
outlook from renters and this is in Puerto 
Rico as it la elsewhere. 

San Juan municipal and Insular housing 
la a drop in the bucket when compared to 
FHA and privately built housing. The city 
of San Juan built a group of low-rental 
houses on dock-side property, ostensibly so 
that dock workers would not have to pay 
bus fare to and from work. Few dock work- 
era now live there, but put to proper use the 
lots would have a value of about |10,000 each. 
So goee dictatorship and so goes bureauraoy. 

In 13 years the United States FHA has 
built 20,400 living units and It has had but 
8 actual foreclosures. 

AUUERXCAN SUXLOS lO.SOO HOMES 

No Inquirer can be In Puerto Rico more 
than a few days before beginning to hear of 
Xjeonard D. Long, an American from Chartea- 
ton, S. 0. 

L. D. Long (the "D" stands for Darling¬ 
ton) is a private builder. He has provided 


more Jobs for workers than the entire "boot¬ 
strap" operation of the island’s subsidized In- 
dxxstry. His biggest development is Puerto 
Nuevo—4,428 small concrete homes on the 
outskirts of San Juan. His houses were built 
to sell—and all were sold—^for $3,995, with 
payments of $30 per month. All told, Long 
has provided Puerto Rico with 10,642 Indi¬ 
vidual family homee. Most of these are so 
planned that easy expansion in any of sev¬ 
eral ways Is possible. But the party doesn’t 
care for private housing and so L. D. Long 
finds many and varied obstacles in his path. 

Long has employed as many as 10,000 na¬ 
tive workers at a time, and he has paid some 
$16,000,000 in wages over the period of his 
operation. His expenditures for materials 
bought in Puerto Rico have been enormous. 

There Is one puzzling factor In the Long 
operation. His success was so striking that 
for a time there were Indicationa that “the 
party” might break down and give him full 
headway. Be was asked by Mufioz Marin to 
submit a plan lor a development of 30,000 
more small homes. Long submitted the 
plan. The governor lued it in his campaign, 
but it has not been heard of since. 

If Long were less determined to provide 
housing for family ownership, he would leave 
the Island. But, viewing the Jobs he has 
created, it may he that "the party" will take 
a careful last look before putting in his path¬ 
way the final obstacle to operations. Long 
actually has done in construction what 
Henry Ford did years ago in putting automo¬ 
biles together. Here is a striking example: 

The local government’s development com¬ 
pany built the luxury hotel, Oarlbe Hilton, 
at a cost of at least $7,600,000. Some say It 
ran to a million more than that. Long has 
nearly completed the Darlington Apartment 
Hotel, a half dozen blocks away, at a cost 
that will run to about $3,000,000. The 
Darlington ground measurements are larger 
than the Caribe Hilton, and it will be two 
stories higher. 

The excuse for excessive cost of the gov¬ 
ernment hotel is that It had to be rushed 
to completion, and that, after all, It is a pay¬ 
ing tourist attraction, as operated by the 
Hilton hotel chain. A gambling casino In 
the Caribe helps to make it pay. 

UNITED STATES CONTR»UTE8 A BILLION PLUS 

The United States has put Into Puerto 
Rico, through one channel or another In the 
past 8 years, a grand total of one and three- 
tenths billions of dollars, and more goes in 
every day. "Operation Bootstrap." up to the 
beginning of 1961, has created exactly 5,669 
new Jobs. These figures, forgetting all 
others, indicate that somewhere there has 
been some fancy dreaming—and there has 
been. 

Some of the fancy dreaming is a hang-over 
from the regime of former Governor Rex 
Tugwell, many of whose luminaries still 
function. Puerto Rico's 2,300.000 citizens 
still know a poverty that is primitive and 
disgusting. New housing has made some 
slight inroads on the fantastic partially sub¬ 
merged Blum lands, where huts stand peril¬ 
ously on stilts along the water's edge. The 
government owns the fabuloxis Caribe Hilton 
Hotel, and it also owns the land on which 
stand these rickety slum shacks. These 
slums bear such names as El Panglto (the 
mudbole). La Perla (the pearl), and Hato 
Rey (King’s form). 

A hotel maid was asked what she earned 
per week. She said $12.60. Her husband 
was able to get work about half the time. 
They never had meat to eat. They lived in 
the "Mudhole" slum. Official estimates say 
there are about 34,000 slum dwellings In the 
San Juan metropolitan area. 

Much is made of free medicine. But hos¬ 
pital facilities are so limited that at best 
only a pitifully small number can get such 
care. 

In contrast, the New York Hamilton 
Wright firm, which has publicized Canada 
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and European countries, Is said to get 
000 a year for doing likewise for beautiful 
Puerto Hlco whose hill*fQl)c and city wcnrkers 
cannot even dream bow much money that 
might be. 

rwo HUNDRED FlJrrY-SBVEN THOUSAND CHIt- 
DREN WITHOUT SCHOOLS 

Puerto means are kindly folke. They are 
not lazy- The workers do not have back¬ 
grounds of modern skills. When they come 
down out of the hills they do bring with 
them such rural customs as going home from 
the Job when It rains. But they can bo 
given training and. properly done, training 
tarings results, InduBtrles. wisely run. can 
make money. Language taarrlers taafQa 
others. Bureaucratic Interference and “the 
party’s” politics baffles and defeats other 
firms—-some of them even before they start. 
The promise of tax exemption and of low 
wages Is partly something like bait for fish, 
bdany find that low wages do not need to 
mean low labor costa. 

For Puerto Rico there Is no quick and easy 
cure. Land Is limited. When one person 
dies four are born. The crowded Island’s 
birthrate Is 60,000 a year. For 257,863 chil¬ 
dren of school age there are no schools at 
all. 

Yet. the Governor has spent millions to 
sell the United States on his odmliiistratlon. 
Including expensive “red carpet" entertain¬ 
ment for Invited United States officials and 
press. It la said locally, by good authorities, 
that Governor Mufloz spent something over 
a million dollars on his Inauguration cele¬ 
bration alone. 

If there is a crime against Puerto Rico and 
ItB people it Is the pretense that there are 
bootstraps by which there can be miraculous 
extraction from a deep-seated and long- 
exlstcnt sea of economlCi political, and social 
submersion. 

h Meanwhile, United States taxpayers are 
paying the bUl. 


Give Oar Troops in Europe a Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdap, September 13, 19S1 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
ever since 1 have been in Congress I have 
worked and voted for a large and power¬ 
ful Air Force. Like many others I was 
dismayed when the sums voted for a 70- 
group Air Force by the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress were impounded and not used for 
that purpose and the will of the people 
through their elected Representatives 
was flouted 

We are fortunate In having In the 
House a chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee who is a patriot and also a 
man of vision. 

Like all such men he is working for 
a greater and more powerful Air Force. 
It is my hope that the House will sup¬ 
port him in every way in this high pur¬ 
pose, The following article appearing In 
the September issue of the Reader’s Di¬ 
gest gives expert and sound arguments 
for building for air supremacy. In the 
words of the author Francis Vivian 
Drake: 

In Poland and France, In the skies above 
England, in the wheat fields of Normandy 
and Western Germany, In the Jagged hills 


of Korea, the lesson has always been the 
same — air power is essential to survival. 
[From the Reader's Digest of September 1951] 
Qivi OxTR TROOPS IN Eukopb a Chance 
(B y Francis Vivian Drake) 

The past 12 months have made It pain¬ 
fully clear that we plunged Into Korea with¬ 
out a plan, and with little preparation for 
safeguarding our men against heavy odds 
on the ground. That is over the dam, but 
our soldiers have paid lor It with high cas¬ 
ualties—one out of every four men in Korea. 

Today we are preparing to commit troops 
In Europe on a much greater scale, but with 
no realistic plan for safeguarding our sol¬ 
diers against Infinitely heavier odds in the 
air. 

General Eisenhower is trying to raise an 
army of 50 divisions for the defense of 
Europe; the United States is to supply at 
least 8 of these and our men ore now being 
drafted for the purpose. This army is to 
be ready sometime between 1953 and 1955. 
Without debating the wisdom of sending 
our troops to Europe at all, one thing stands 
out prominently: That we are making no 
adequate provision for protecting these 
troops from air attack. 

Stalin, who has said that the bravest men 
are helpless If they lack air protection, is 
providing his troops with a modern air force 
of 20,000 planes, of which 10,000 are to work 
with his ground forces. To protect our sol¬ 
diers we have only a lew hundred planes 
available and are to have less than 3,000 at 
the peak, and that not until 1953. 

This example of unreallstio planning 
moved Senator Henry Cabot Lodgk, Jr . him¬ 
self an infantryman in the lust war, to make 
a thorough investigation of our program for 
the defense of Europe. His finding: that 
In case of war our men will be sent Into 
battle “naked In their underwear," to be 
slaughtered like animals. Just as the Reds 
have been slaughtered In Korea. This alarm¬ 
ing situation Is rellected In the statements 
of our air leaders: 

Gen. Carl fipaatz (commander of our Air 
Forces in Europe la the last war) calls the 
air odds against us “nothing short of ap¬ 
palling,” and warns that Western Europe 
will become a huge trap for our soldiers. 

Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg (present Chief of 
Staff) says that "we have only a shoestring 
Air Force today,” and that our plan of pro¬ 
curement is "only a stepping stone" toward 
what is really needed. 

John A McCone (Under Secretary for Air) 
declares that "the strategic Air Force Is not 
keeping pace with our atomic development 
• ^ * the tactical Air Force will not be 

sufficient to gain the air superiority which 
our ground forces must have In order to 
operate with hope of success." 

These are only * few of many statexnenls 
Uttered by men who have access to our plans, 
and some of whom have defied the adminis¬ 
tration’s gag on “uncleared statements" In 
order to warn their countrymen. 

In face of our own deficiency in the air it 
might be supposed that the administration 
la relying on Europe to provide the planes 
necessary to protect General Elsenhower's 
army. But this cannot be. Mere is a com- 
partaon of the resources of Europe and the 
United States. 

Plane potential for next 2 years; 

Europe_ 6, 000 

United States- 60,000-76, OOO 

Population: 

Europe_ 380,000,000 

United States-160,000, OOO 

The figures given above represent our po¬ 
tential. But the planes that are so vital for 
our troops In Europe, that could be produced 
long before General Eisenhower’s army Is 
ready, that could block the Red air force 
and might prevent the successful Invasion of 
Europe, are not on order. 


We continue to ready up divisions which 
Will get there late. Instead of planes which 
could get there early—perhaps early enough 
to avert war altogether. 

We are. In fact, trying to produce too many 
of the wrong things too soon, trying to con¬ 
ceal the mistakes of past years with cataracts 
of oratory which explain nothing. The Gov¬ 
ernment has committed over 180,000,000,000 
for defense, yet the essential of air cover 
for our soldiers has been Ignored. What does 
it take to convince the administration that 
sending troops to Europe without air cover 
Is an act of suicide? 

DOES rr TAKE OBJECT LESSONS? 

Object lesson No. 1 has been Korea, where 
the enemy, without air protection, has suf¬ 
fered over a million casualtlea. According 
to Supreme Headquarters in Tokyo, approxi¬ 
mately 47 percent of those casualties have 
been caused by our small Par Eastern Air 
Force Using Jellied gasoline, single planes 
have burned to death as many as 800 Chinese 
in one flight, and although the enemy has 
the advantage of hilly country and bad 
weather and is well armed with antiaircraft 
guns, machine guns, tanks and artillery, 
they have lost as many as 10,000 men in a 
day, without being able to shoot down one 
of our planes. On our side the infantry 
has been the first to say that it would have 
been cut to pieces without air cover. In. 
Korea the lesson is that ulr power has saved 
our bacon. 

The previous object lesson was in Europe. 
Before the invasion of Normandy, General 
Elsenhower Insisted on the destruction of 
the German air force He declared later 
that the entire invasion would have been im¬ 
possible without control of the air. Before 
the march from Normandy to the Elbe, Gen. 
Omtgr Bradley’s Twelfth Army Group (al¬ 
most exactly the same size as General Elsen¬ 
hower’s army now lormlng) was supplied 
with 6,000 tactical planes and vast bomber 
fleets of the Eighth and Fifteenth Air Forces, 
Bradley had several times the air cover today 
being planned for Elsenhower, although he 
had negligible air opposition And certainly 
no one ever suggested we hud too much air 
support. 

The object lesson before Normandy was 
provided by Hitler. Using almost the iden¬ 
tical combination of armor and air power 
as that of the Red forces of today—although 
on. a lar smaller Bcale—he swept from Poland 
to Western Europe and pushed the British 
into the sea at DunlUrk. But even Hitler 
underestimated the number of planes he 
would need to capture control of the British 
skies. Had he possessed sufficient planes, 
he would probably huve won the war there 
and then. 

All these object lessons point to one thing: 
The truth of what our air leaders keep try¬ 
ing to tell us. In Poland and France, in 
the skies above England, in the wheat fields 
of Normandy and Western Germany, In the 
Jagged hills of Korea, the lesson has always 
been the same—air power Is essential to sur¬ 
vival, whether ol armies or of nations. What 
further object lesson does It take? Bombs 
falling on the homeland? Our newest troops 
massacred on the plains of Europe? 

DOES IT T/aS.% infBlASED ADVICE? 

President Roosevelt, shortly before his 
death, set up a large group of eminent civil¬ 
ians ta make an independent report on the 
leasohs which the United States might learn 
from World War II bearing on Its own fu¬ 
ture defense. This group, the United States 
Btrateglo Bombing Survey, Inspected Ger¬ 
many and Japan at the close of the wnr and 
unanimously reported that air power would 
henceforth have to ho outstanding in our 
national defense. “Even a first-class mili¬ 
tary power," they reported, “cannot live long 
without control of the air." The survey, to 
All Intents and purposes, has been ignored. 
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Another Independent eunrey, the Preel- 
denfs Air Policy OommlBBlon, formed In 
1947, mapped out a detailed blueprint of 
our elr requirements. Our Air Force, it re* 
ported, was not only Inadequate but “hope* 
leagly wanting In respect of the future." Its 
recommendation—a minimum Air Force of 
130 groups, composed of 20,600 modem 
planes. The President ignmwd thle report. 
The existing Air Force was later reduced. 

The following year a Congressional Avia* 
tlon Policy Board made still another survey. 
It recommended the same 20,600 modern 
planes. This was also Ignored. 

For the past 6 years, Independent advice 
bae overwhelmingly urged the maintenance 
of modern air power. In spite of this ad¬ 
vice, our invincible 78,000-plane Air Force of 
1944 was consistently reduced to a total of 
under 8.000 modem planes In 1050, and 
production was dropped from 9.000 planes a 
month to a trifle over 200. As a result of 
this obstinate refusal to accept counsel from 
Congress, the air officers, or the civilian ex¬ 
perts, the Korean War caught us with only 
B handful of modem planes. During the 
recent MaoAxthur controversy about bomb¬ 
ing enemy bases In China, It was several 
weeks before politicians got around to asking 
General Vandenberg whether. In fact, he had 
enough planes for the Job. His answer was 
“No.” He bad not enough planes unless he 
exposed the United States to attack without 
power of reprisal. Whatever Its professed 
reasons for refusing to approve MacArthur's 
proposal, the administration had failed to 
provide enough planes to make such an op¬ 
eration possible. It smoke-screened this 
negligence by taking the position that It did 
not wish to carry out such bombing anyway. 

DO WE NEED ADOITIOMAI, CATACITT? 

The Stated goal of the aclznlnistratlon Is 
an Air Force of 95 groups, of which only 80 
Will be combat groups, totaling about 5,000 
modern shooting planes, This Is far below 
our productive capacity. The following is 
the production now scheduled by the admin* 
Istratlon compared with the production of¬ 
fered by the aircraft Industry: 

Planes ordered: 

Fiscal 1952.—. 8,000 

Plfcal 1963._.. 11,000 

Production available: 

Fiscal 1962—.-.12,000 

Fiscal 1968. 30,000-60,000 

Planes actually on order Include all types, 
combat and noncorobat, and are to be di¬ 
vided between the Navy, Army, Military Air 
Transport service, mutual defense assistance 
program and the Air Force. After providing 
planes lor our Paclllc bases, our allies, our 
Atlantic bases and our homeland, these 
orders provide a completely Inadequate force 
of tactical planes for the protection of our 
troops in Europe. 

The Under Secretary for Air states that 
“production of air power in sufficient quan¬ 
tity to make the United States supreme In 
the air can be achieved must faster than Is 
popularly supposed and now planned.” Ad¬ 
miral De Witt C. Ramsey, head of the Aircraft 
Industries Association, says that “the air¬ 
craft manufacturing Industry is presently 
building airplanes at a rate substantially be¬ 
low Its potential. As a matter of fact, the 
rate of Increase of our present production is 
less than 50 percent of the rate we were able 
to achieve In World War II." Donald Doug¬ 
las, perhaps the greatest of our plane build¬ 
ers, says: “We have the technical shill, the 
Industrial capacity, and the national will to 
do the Job if we are not sidetracked or dis¬ 
tracted from the task by indecision and un¬ 
certainties." 

It will be remembered that during the last 
war President Roosevelt asked for double the 
production oflered by the aircraft Industry. 
Faced with a grave emergency, tho maximum 
production President lYuman has ordered—2 


yean hence—Is only 1,000 planes a month 
compared with the e.OOO a month ordered 
President Roosevelt. 

It Is completely within our power to move 
up our echedule from 80 to 160 combat 
groups. If we do so, we shall have created 
the three greatest deterrents to aggression in 
our power to produce within the next 2 years: 

(a) A real defense force for o\ir homeland- 
something we do not have today. 

(b) A reed tactical Air F<Mrce of over 5,000 
modern planes available for the protection 
of our troops In Europe, with power to rein- 
lorce them rapidly In case of war. 

(c) A real strategic air command, strong 
enough to destroy the Red atom-bomber 
beukes and the sources of Soviet power—oil, 
cbemlcala, armament production, and com¬ 
munications without which an eurmy cannot 
function. 

The building of such an Air Force will be 
no easy task, but fortunately we have im¬ 
mense and well-equipped factories left from 
the last war. The planes will cost roughly 
twice as much as If they had been bought 
when they were originally recommended by 
the two Air Commissions. But. If we send 
troops to Europe at all—and we have several 
divisions there already—we must give them 
air cover If they are to survive. 

We are the only nation capable of pro¬ 
viding adequate air protection for the North 
Atlantic Treaty armies. We have the plants. 
We have the skilled workmen. It is surely 
more urgent to produce planes for the mlnl- 
muin protection of our troops than to keep 
adding to the total of men already “naked" 
In their underwear in Europe. We can better 
serve our allies and the cause of freedom 
by sending over armed planes rather than 
unarmed men. 

WHAT MOSS DOES IT TAKE? 

The air leaders, tho civilian advisers, the 
producers, the headlines have all failed to 
move a laggard administration Into action. 
It would seem that only a single force re¬ 
mains untried—the compelling voice of pub¬ 
lic opinion. It is the public’s sons, hus¬ 
bands, brothers who will have to pay the 
price in the event of war, whose unarmed 
heads wlU be exposed to the same pitiless 
punishment with which air power has 
mowed down the Reds in Korea. Our young 
men have to do the fighting for us. The 
least we can do is to see that they get the 
best protection our country can produce, 
even If It means raising such an outcry that 
It bends in every window In our Capitol. It 
has become the responsibility of the Indi¬ 
vidual. Tell the President and youi Con¬ 
gressman how you feel about it. Nobody else 
can do it for you. 


Civitan International Forcieet Socinliitk 
Trends Where Government Operatkms 
Compete With Private Enterprise 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 

or OKlAJtOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September J3,1951 
Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware that Civitan International is 
one of the great civic organizations of 
the world. Its activities are not limited 
territorially nor circumscribed by any 
political party or organization. Its 
motto Is “Builders of Good citizens." 

I was an active member of Civitan 
international for many years, and 1 can¬ 
not imagine how any patriotic Amer¬ 


ican can find fault with the principles 
of this great organization, the work it 
has done and the programs it spon¬ 
sors. 

Civitan International held Its annual 
convention in Jacksonville, Pla., June 
20, 1951. At that convention it adopted 
a resolution In which Civitan Interna¬ 
tional foresees socialistic trends where 
Government operations compete with 
private enterprise. 

This resolution Is most timely. In. 
fact, it is long past due, and 1 congrat¬ 
ulate the delegates attending the Jack¬ 
sonville, Pla., convention of Civitan In¬ 
ternational for unanimously adopting 
such resolution. It is American in lan¬ 
guage and In all its implications. I am 
delighted to give my colleagues and 
those who may read the Congressional 
Record the benefit of the thinking and 
the warning of this resolution and of 
the members of Civitan International, 
which follows; 

8xi>TmBxa 10. 1951. 

Dear Congressman: The following resolu¬ 
tion waa adopted by unanimous vote of the 
delegotes in attendance at the annual con¬ 
vention of Civitan International held In 
Jacksonville. Fla.. June 20, 1951, 

“Whereas we regard with grave concern 
the socialistic trend of our governments to 
enter Into competition with private enter¬ 
prise and the enormous waste which is in¬ 
evitable In government operations; and 
“Whereas the Federal budgets contain ap¬ 
propriations for many projects which would 
further inject our governments Into compe¬ 
tition with private enterprise: and 
“Whereas the expenditures lor such proj¬ 
ects come at a time when citizens are being 
asked to make sacriflees to arm for defense, 
and they are called upon to pay the highest 
taxes In the nistory or our Nations, and 
“Whereas wc believe that government op¬ 
eration or subsidy of industry or business 
Is socialistic and contrary to the Interests and 
wishes of the people of the United States and 
Camida and will not only binder Industry, 
but will eventually destroy the private and 
free enterprise system through which our 
countries have grown great: Now, therefore, 
be It 

“liesolved, That Civitan International urge 
our respective governments to oppose any 
legislation or the appropriation of any funds 
for socialistic experiments, the direct or In¬ 
direct use of which put tho government In 
competition with its own citizens or would 
further the nationalization of any business 
or Industry; and be It further 
"Jtesolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to <1) all Members of the Congress 
of the United States. (2) all members of 
the House of Commons, (S| each club of 
Civitan International, and (4) the home of¬ 
fices of all other civic and service organiza¬ 
tions In the United States and Canada.** 
Bospectfully submitted. 

Rudolph T. Hvbbabs. 

Secretary. 


Lower Mariai Inigation Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13,1951 

Mr. D’EWABT. Mr. Speaker, a re¬ 
cent Issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
contained an article criticizing severely 
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the Lower Marias irrigation project In 
Montana and. by Inference, the Bureau 
of Reclamation’s plans for development 
of water resources for irrigation, flood 
control, and related purposes. The ar¬ 
ticle has created considerable Indigna¬ 
tion in Montana among people who 
know the value of irrigation and who 
have been interested in the development 
of the Lower Marias area. I include the 
letter and two editorials dealing with 
the facts of the case as stated by local 
citizens in my remarks: 

(Prom the Havre (Mont.) Dally News] 
ArronNKY fob Mabias Impbovkment Associa¬ 
tion Writes Saturday Bvbnino Post Edi- 

TOB About Article 

Harry Burns. Chinook attorney, has writ¬ 
ten Ben Hibhs, editor oi the Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post In regard to the article. The Big 
Water Gyp In Montana, by Edmund Chrlsto- 
pherson. appearing in the August 25 Issue of 
that magazine. 

Mr. Bums Is attorney for the Irrigation 
district proposed by the Marias Improvement 
Association which is the subject of the ar¬ 
ticle. 

The following Is the letter sent Mr. Hibbs 
by Mr. Burns; 

"Dear Mb. Hibbs: The article of Mr. Chris- 
top herson entitled ‘The Big Water Gyp In 
Montana* published In your issue of August 
25 Is evidence of the fact that a hall truth 
or a quarter truth is more damaging and 
confusing than an outright falsehood. Ob¬ 
viously this article was written and published 
by the Post with the Idea of criticizing the 
methods of the Reclamation Service There 
are few total falsehoods in the article, but 
the over-all Impression It gives Is entirely 
false. If Mr. Chrlstophcrson and the Post 
had wished to be lair In their treatment of 
this matter, the article would have stated 
that the Marlas project was the brain child 
of one William Cowan, of Box Elder, Mont,, 
a rancher and stockman of that area who 
conceived this In 1898 and through whose 
untiring efforts, coupled with those of many 
other builders of northern Montana, finally 
pushed it to a successful climax by the court 
decree of June 7, 1980, establishing this dis¬ 
trict. Bill Cowan was fortunate in two par¬ 
ticulars, first he lived to see the successful 
climax of his efforts In the creation of the 
Marlas irrigation district, but died before 
being accused by one of the leading publica¬ 
tions of the country of being a gyp. 

“If fair, your article would further have 
stated that at no time was there any Inten¬ 
tion on the part of the proponents of the 
district to force any section of the territory 
into the district where the majority of the 
landowners wished to be excluded and the 
court record affirmatively shows this at the 
very commencement of the hearing. The 
record further shows that another group not 
mentioned In your article, these being the 
farmers owning land under the proposed 
Big Sandy canal, were voluntarily excluded 
without court representation or fight. Fur¬ 
thermore, this court proceeding lasting 
some 10 or 11 days was not a bitter fight but 
one held principally for the laying of the 
foundations to enable the court to establish 
this district and the final lines decided upon 
were considered by both the proponents and 
the objectors to be eminently fair and I am 
confident that everyone left the courtroom 
at the end of the hearing feeling that they 
had been treated fairly. Furthermore, op¬ 
posing counsel, Mb*. Randall Bwanberg was 
entirely fair and unprejudiced in this case 
and one of the finest gentlemen that I have 
had to deal with at any time in court, and 
your article is entirely misleading as to the 
character of this hearing. 

"At no time did the Reclamation Bureau 
or its attorneys take any direct part in this 
proceeding and such part as was taken by 


them was entirely at the request of the pro¬ 
ponents of the district. The president of 
the Marlas Improvement Association Is and 
was the Honorable C. B. Elwell, judge of the 
district court of this district, and one of 
the most respected jurlstB of the State of 
Montana. 

“IX fair, the article should further have 
emphasUsed the fact that over 80 percent 
of the residents of the area of the district 
as finally established by Judge Speer wanted 
water delivered to their lands at the earliest 
possible date. It would further have stated 
the fact that the delivery of water to these 
lands will mean a stabilized agriculture for 
all time In the future with the raising of 
thousands of cattle and other livestock 
where none are now raised because of un¬ 
certainty of feed supplies. 

“I have long been a partisan of your 
magazine and have generally entirely agreed 
with your editorial policy and have enjoyed 
most of your special articles The tragedy 
of this to me personally Is the fact that it 
has done something to destroy my confidence 
in your policy, and to wonder how many 
other articles published by you in the past 
can be believed as the truth or have In fact 
been yellow journalism as this article is. 
In the early twenties you published an arti¬ 
cle by Oaret Oaret, entitled 'The Pain in the 
Northwest,' which dealt with this same ter¬ 
ritory and port of Montana. If you could 
have published the Garet article alongside 
of Chrlstopherson's it would have been a 
good example of the art of inconsistency In 
Journalism. Is your article further proof of 
the apparent inability and lack of desire of 
the East to understand the problems of the 
States of the West? 

"Very truly yours, 

•'Harry L. Burns “ 

[From the People's Voice of August 31, 1951) 
Sat Eve Post Carries On 

Honored old Ben Franklin from hla very 
special spot in the celestial heavens these 
days must be saddened over how lar from the 
narrow path of truth and righteousness has 
strayed the publication he sired almost 226 
years ago. 

Ben Franklin would never knowingly have 
permitted four false or misleading state- 
meiils to appear In any headline that he 
might have written. Nor would he have 
ever stooped to the Hcarstian journalistic 
tactics employed by one Edmund Christo- 
pherson In writing his article the Big Water 
Gyp In Montana (Poet, August 26). Such 
a verbose piece of distortion Franklin would 
have placed where It rightfully belonged— 
in his circular file. That would have been 
the end of it. 

Not BO, the editors of the Post 226 years 
later. As with past articles critical of the 
West and western reclamation, the Post edi¬ 
tors of 1951 prefer to mislead millions of 
Americans Into opposing congressional ap¬ 
propriations for developing and utilizing the 
West's most precious resource—Its water. 

Let’s take a look at that misleading “bank” 
headline under the title “the Big Water 
Gyp In Montana.** Quote; 

“These Montanans, offered what seemed 
to be a splendid gift—^water for 127,000 dry 
acres—took a second look and found the 
Reclamation boys wanted to turn them into 
peasants. Whereupon they hauled the 
Bureau into court, made it get out of their 
area and stay out." 

Misleading assertion No. l: “These Mon¬ 
tanans. offered what seemed * • 

They weren’t offered anything. Residents of 
the Lower Marlas for half a century have 
heen after Reclamation to come In and con¬ 
struct an Irrigation system. As early as 
1898, William Cowan, father of Lower Marias 
project, who died Just last January, began 
probing the Idea of bringing irngatlon to his 
area. First formal steps toward setting up a 


project came In 1904, at the Instigation of 
people of Lower Marias area. 

Misleading assertion No. 2: “The Reclama¬ 
tion boys wanted to turn them Into peas¬ 
ants." Bunk. The several large operators 
who did not wish to come under the project 
because of Reclamation law's i60-acre limi¬ 
tation, and for other reasons, were fully pro¬ 
tected by State laws which In so many words 
say (Oh. 89-1201-4 Rev. Codes 1947): any 
landowner, up to the time of an irrigation 
district being formed by a district court, 
znay be excluded from the district if he can 
show that Inclusion will damage him finan¬ 
cially, etc., etc., etc. Of course, if such land- 
owner did not desire to be excluded, he would 
have to abide by the 46-year-old reclamation 
acreage limitation. Experienced irrigation 
district attorneys tell us that Reclamation 
Bureau has meticulously observed Montana 
State laws safeguarding landowner rights, 
at all times, 

Falsehood No. 1; "Whereupon they hauled 
the Bureau into court." Taln't so, brother, 
taln’t BO To the point. Reclamation was 
not a party to the court action. The big 
court fuss that Christopherson went into 
journalistic ecstasy over was 99 percent fig¬ 
ment of his imagination. The truth was In 
the statement by Harry L. Burns, Havre 
attorney, in a letter of protest to the Post 
over the article. Said Burns: 

“Furthermore, this court proceeding • • • 
was not a bitter fight but one held princi¬ 
pally lor the laying of the foundations to 
enable the court to establish this district 
and the final lines decided upon were con¬ 
sidered by both proponents and the ob¬ 
jectors to be eminently fair * * *. At no 

time did the Reclamation Bureau or Its at¬ 
torneys take any direct part In this pro¬ 
ceeding.” 

Falsehood No. 2: “Made it get out of their 
area and stay out." Reclamation is going 
ahead, with the blessing of 80 percent of 
the landowners of the lower Marias, and is 
establishing an irrigation system for up¬ 
wards of 120,000 of the 127,000 dry acres. 

There are many other false and misleading 
statements In the article, but these four 
should suffice to emphasize the value of the 
article as so trenchantly put by District 
Judge C B, Elwell. president of the Marlas 
Improvement Association; Quote: 

"I have read the Saturday Evening Post 
for years. It Is seldom that you find them 
making throe mistakes in one article. 

"Their first mistake was in being 'gypped' 
into buying such an article. 

“Their second mistake was in publishing 
it after they had been ‘gypped’ Into buying it. 

“Their third mistake was in listing it in 
their table of contents at the front of the 
magazine. It should have been listed under 
the first heading of ‘Short stories’ along with 
the rest ol the fiction." 


(From the Havre (Mont.) Dally News] 

Big Chief Plenty Nonsense Is Loose Again 

Our esteemed colleague Herb Watts has 
already opened the throttle fairly wide In 
discussing the “big water gyp," but because 
of the gravity of the matters Involved this 
writer also feels impelled to have his say. 

Not since Garet Garrett wrqte The Pain 
In the Northwest, likewise in the Saturday 
Evei Ing Pq.gt. has there been such a rumpus, 
strangely enough, It was the same “triangle” 
Which drew the Post Blast—the area which 
extends roughly from Chester to Havre and 
southward to Great Falls. Caret Garrett con¬ 
cluded, to the noisy dismay of local patriots, 
that the region should be turned back forth¬ 
with to the nearest Indian silly enough to 
accept it. Now comes Author Christopher¬ 
son saying that the Bureau of Reclamation 
has concocted a foul plot to steal it back 
from the Indian or from the plutocrat ranch¬ 
ers who apparently Inhabit It. What goes 
on here, anyway? A quaiter century has 
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paased since Garrett flung the first rock at 
the Triangle and still the game continues. 
The region seems to be a fairly newsworthy 
spot, doesn’t it? 

Ab one who for many years has been 
associated with such Uarlas boosters as the 
late Bill Cowan. Judge Charlie Elwell. hun¬ 
dreds of water-hungry farmers and the com¬ 
bined pressure of goodness knows how many 
community fronts, we dislike to see this 
region torn asuudei’ by anotlrer magoaine 
article so openly tinted with malice, but If 
the boys wish to feud, we’ll feud with 'em. 

After tempers have cooled there emerge 
three points which should be clearly under¬ 
stood. First, the reclamation service did not 
come barging in with a club in 1950 de¬ 
manding that this region bo irrigated; the 
idea originated locally more than 30 years 
ago os a combined farm-town project in 
which far more farmers than town people 
were Involved. Second, Instead of rushing 
In with the glad hand, the reclamation serv¬ 
ice for decades gave the plan the push- 
around. Third, as far as we know there 
is no law compelling any organized com¬ 
munity to enter an Irrigation district against 
its will. So in some amazement all we can 
say as an Individual is, "Why all the rum¬ 
pus?’* 

In this discussion we are by no means 
fronting for the reclamation service. Cur¬ 
rent history proves this outfit well able to 
fight its own battles. Some of the organi¬ 
zation's latter year activities we do not ap¬ 
prove. as an individual, yet the SO-year 
record shows that In spite of all the pub¬ 
lished difficulties of Irrigation farming, 
crops and families and towns bloom in parts 
of 11 Western States where cactus, gophers, 
and similar desolation reigned supreme pre¬ 
viously. That Is the picture we should keep 
in mind. Isn't it? 

Without these reclamation projects a 
good many of us who now stumble along 
more or less contentedly In these Western 
States might even be reduced to living In 
Philadelphia where the Saturday Evening 
Post is edited. Which would be the well- 
known fate worse than death to anyone who 
has ever lived in Philadelphia. 

The Post is a great magazine, partly dedi¬ 
cated in recent years to exposing and ex¬ 
ploding the notion that a nation is dif¬ 
ferent from an individual—neithex' can per¬ 
manently spend more than it receives with¬ 
out facing ultimate disaster. Lots of us 
agree with that thought. We also agree 
that in this Instance the Post’s drum-beat¬ 
ing zeal led it out onto a long limb which 
Is rapidly being sawed off. 

It is a human trait lor the humble to 
snicker when the mighty arc embarrassed, 
so let’s have our fun, indulge our peeves and 
get over it. "The triangle" survived Garet 
Garrett and struggled on to new prosperity. 
It will also survive author Christopherson 
and the Saturday Evening Post So let’s part 
on friendly terms with the Lonesome PraArle 
secessionists, close up the ranks and pro¬ 
ceed with the Marias project.—J. B. L. 


Tribute to General Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, JAMES T PATTERSON 

OF CONNBCTXCDT 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBPRESENTA’nVES 

Thursday, September IZ, 1951 

Mr. PATTERSON- Mr. Speaker, It Is 
unusual in these times to greet the re¬ 
tirement of a public servant with the 
genuine regret which is felt in General 


Marshall’s leaving his country’s service. 
He is held in the highest esteem by Uiose 
who have had close contact with him. 
The general earned imiversal respect in 
his devotion to duty through military 
and civilian service. An excellent sol¬ 
dier in World War n. General Marshall 
took on civilian tasks in the service of 
this NJ>.tion when he might well have 
rested on his laurels. Even after retire¬ 
ment as Secretary of State he heeded the 
call to duty, and returned to active duty 
as Secretary of Defense. 

We on the Armed Services Committee 
are aware of his intense devotion to 
country, and his realization that potent 
forces threatened the peace of the world. 
Only throufih General Marshall’s insist¬ 
ence has a program of universal military 
training been authorized by Congress. 
He can be proud of his accomplishments 
in this office, and may retire with the 
accolade of a job well done. 


Forces Balanced on die Basis of Top Pri¬ 
ority Tasks, the Only Kind of Military 
Establishment the National Economy 
Can Afford 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLIMOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, September 13,1951 

Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that most of you have read in the news¬ 
paper excerpts from the remarks made 
by the Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
Thomas K, Finletter, at the Los Angeles 
convention of the Air Force Association. 
The association is only 5 years old, but it 
is flourishing. It counts among its mem¬ 
bers and its leaders some of the most dis¬ 
tinguished men in the country. The con¬ 
vention was an important one. Mr. Fin- 
letter’s speech on Saturday afternoon, 
August 25. was the high point of the oc¬ 
casion and a clear, frank, and concise 
report to Air Force veterans on the struc¬ 
ture and status of the Air Force. 

One thing Mr. Finletter said in his 
address struck those who heard it. and 
especially the astute reporters whose job 
it is to pick up news as a revelation of a 
possible new use of atomic weapons. Mr. 
Finletter said: 

Here we are entering into new terrain and 
we bball xisc all the Imagination we possess to 
see to it that effective use will be made of 
atomic weapons against profitable targets in 
the ground battle area. And it is not too 
much to hope that if we put the proper ef¬ 
fort of industry into this operation and if we 
have sufficient imagination to detach oxir 
minds from past conditions of warfare, we 
may be able to assxure our European allies of 
a much greater striking power on our part 
than we had hoped for, and even, indeed, 
make it unlikely that an enemy attack on 
the NATO forces on the continent of Europe 
would have a hope of success. 

What made headlines in the papers, 
however, was but preliminary to an 


equally Important statement by Mr. Pin- 
letter on the nature of the defense es¬ 
tablishment of the future. Less sensa¬ 
tional than statements about atomic 
weapons, Mr. Finletter’s carefully word¬ 
ed, well-reasoned discussion of balanced 
forces ha.s significance for all thoughtful 
Americans, and especially for the Mem¬ 
bers of this Congress. Too often the 
term "balanced forces" has been used 
to mean an Army, a Navy, and an Air 
Force of equal size. As Mr. Finletter 
pointed out: 

This term "balanced forces" is an example 
of a good phrase that has gone wrong For 
it has come to mean In the minds of many 
the idea that the defense dollar should be 
divided equally between the three depart¬ 
ments which make up the Defense Estab¬ 
lishment. This never was the intention of 
the men who first used the term. Anyone 
can accept the term “balanced forces” If they 
interpret it in its right meaning, which Is 
that in these days with a military budget 
already at $60,000,000,000. nothing less than a 
most exacting calculation of forces in rela¬ 
tion to the top priority tasks these forces 
have to perform can be used for the basis 
for determining the kind of military estab¬ 
lishment the country should have. 

As a responsible and thoughtful pub¬ 
lic servant, Mr. Finletter is constantly 
aware of the effect of mobilization on 
the national economy, and of the need to 
use material as well as personnel eco¬ 
nomically. allocating both on the basis 
of priority needs. In his address to the 
APA convention; Mr. Finletter went on 
to say: 

Perhaps in the past we could afford to 
have military units which were not strictly 
necessary on the day war starts or during 
the period immediately thereafter, or were 
nut calculated to meet the top priority needs 
of ourselves and our allies. Now we have to 
calculate the things which are the musts— 
that is. the tasks which are indispensable 
to our great purposes of deterring war and 
of seeing to it that If war comes this country 
and Its vital Interests are protected. Then 
we must calculate how we can use most ef¬ 
fectively not only our presently available re¬ 
sources to accomplish these results, but also 
the resources we will have in the future 
from 2 to 4 years from now. We must then 
allocate the planes, tanks, and ships, and 
the men who man them, to create an Inte¬ 
grated force which will be able to accomplish 
these top priority tasks with the most dev¬ 
astating effect. Only then can we think in 
terms of secondary tasks, things which we 
might desiz'e to be able to do but which are 
not Indispensable to our great and primary 
purposes. And I venture to believe that we 
will not be able to devote much if any effort 
to these secondary tasks. 

World War n cut heavily into our 
resources of manpower, raw material, 
and industrial facilities. From this 
point on, as Mr. Finletter well under¬ 
stands. we must give increasingly serious 
thought to the sobering fact that all our 
resources are limited. Military strategy 
based on this realization will not produce 
an army, a navy, and an air force equal 
in numbers, with closely matched budg¬ 
ets. But a wise strategy, based upon a 
wise and economical use of our total and 
limited resources, will produce balanced 
forces welded into an Invincible defense 
team. 

1 ask unanimous consent to insert Mr. 
Finletter’s address at the Air Force 
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Association’s Fifth Annual National 
Convention and Eeunion, in the Con¬ 
cessional Record. The remarks are as 
follows: 

Address bt Bbcrbtart or tbb Air Forcx 
Thomas K. Finlettsr. at Air Force Asso- 
aATioN's Fifth Annual National Conven¬ 
tion AND Reunion, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Saturday. August 26, 1961 
It is my privilege to read to you a message 
to the Air Perce Association from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States: 

AUGUST 21, 1951. 

Mr. Robert S. Johnson, 

President, Air Force Association, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Johnson: It is a pleasure to offer 
congratvilatlons to all members of the Air 
Force Association on the occasion of this 
national convention which celebrates their 
fil anniversary as an organization. 

I recall the day 5 years ago when I greeted 
several of your leaders at the White House 
shortly after your association was estab¬ 
lished I am delighted with the progress 
you have made In this relatively short period 
in banding together Air Force veterans with 
tl *5 common mission of adequate defense 
for national security and world peace. 

I believe that the mission of the Air Force 
A soclatlon is more Inportant today than 
ever before. While our armed might Is 
greater than it was at the time of your 
founding, so 1$ the threat to freedom greater. 
Nothing must permit us to deviate from our 
mobilization objectives. 

If In the year ahead the Air Force Asso" 
elation will continue to help keep our peo¬ 
ple alert to the dangers we face from mili¬ 
tant aggression, and will help prevent any 
slackenins of Interest or effort in our mili¬ 
tary preparedness program, you will be doing 
the Nation a great service. 

Very sincerely yours. 

Harry s. Tbuman. 

The Air Force Association on Its fifth an- 
nlveisary Is entitled to pride In Its accom¬ 
plishments. Your conviction that an ade¬ 
quate air power is essential to our national 
security and that the creation and mainte¬ 
nance of this air power Is everybody's busi¬ 
ness led to the formation of this association, 
you set yourselves the goal of improving 
the public’s understanding and support of 
a sound air power policy for the Nation. 
Your contributions to this end are evident 
In current expressions of opinion by the 
leadership and the rank and file of the 
American people on the subject of air power 
and Its relation to the security of the free 
world. 

In paying tribute to the work of your as¬ 
sociation. I also pay tribute to the members 
of the Air Reserve and the Air National 
Guard and the other civilian components 
that go to make up so large a part of your 
membership. 

Mr. Zuckert has already told you of the 
high regard and appreciation of the De¬ 
partment of the Air Force for its civilian 
components. I underscore Mr. Zuckert's 
remarks of the high Importance of the civil¬ 
ian components. 

I also endorse the new long-range reserve 
plan which Mr. Zuckert outlined to you last 
night. I have great hope that It will be 
of substantial value not only to the se¬ 
curity of our Nation, but also for the mem¬ 
bers of oui’ Reserve forces. 

Even though Mr. Zuckert has dealt fully 
with this subject. 1 do want to reemphasize 
that we are aware of the great burden which 
Is falling upon the Reserves—and when I 
speak of Reserves, I refer to the Air Na¬ 
tional Guard and the Air Reserve collectively. 
This crisis has been particularly hard on 
the Reserves. They had not expected to be 
called to servo In this particular kind of 
situation. They had committed themselves 
to train In order to be ready for a major 


war. They had not expected to have their 
lives and careers disrupted for anything 
less than a major war, and yet it has been 
necessary that they should serve now when 
the country Is not engaged in full-out con¬ 
flict for survival. Grievous as the war in 
Korea is. it is not that. 

Also, we have not been able to carry out 
6he rotation system that we would have 
liked. The war in Korea from this point of 
view must be regarded in two phases. The 
first phase was that of build-up when we 
were compelled to keep Individuals and units 
in the battle area longer than a proper rota¬ 
tion system would have called for. This 
was in the period of build-up. There was 
nothing else that could be done if the neces¬ 
sary amount of American power were to be 
made available for the Korean conflict. 

However, we are now reaching the stage 
where a more equitable rotation will be put 
into effect. By the early part of September 
we hope that the rotation of combat crews 
and of other personnel in the Korean area 
will have reached the proper standard In 
the case of combat crews, General Wcyland 
will be able to effect a rotation calculated on 
the basis of the number of combat missions 
flown and on other factors which he and we 
are prepared to say is satisfactory. The same 
thing Is true of the other personnel The 
time of service for the personnel other than 
combat crews will vary with the geographical 
location. For example, in Korea, it will be 
18 months' total service, whereas In certain 
areas it will be higher than that as condi¬ 
tions are less exacting than in the actual 
combat area. Then, of course, the provi¬ 
sions of the existing law provide that per¬ 
sonnel called to active duty involuntarily 
from the Organized Reserves will not be re¬ 
tained longer than 24 months, while those 
called from the Voluntary Reserves may not 
be retained longer than 17 months. 

It may be of Interest for you to not© here 
that legislation has been passed by the 
House In connection with the appropria¬ 
tions bill for the armed services which would 
reduce the tour of duty for those called 
from the Voluntary Reserve from 17 months 
to 12 months. Another Interesting sidelight 
Is In the proposed bill before Congress which 
provides for fixed contractual periods of 
service for reservists serving with the 
Armed Forces These contracts may be from 
1 to 6 years’ duration. May I emphasize 
that this is proposed legislation and has 
not yet become law. 

The Reserve components. In short, have 
been called upon to make heavy sacrifices 
for their country. Their work has been in¬ 
dispensable to the success of our air effort 
in Korea It could not have been done 
without them. 

I will say a few more words about the 
Korean situation. The success which has 
been achieved by the United Nations In 
Korea would have been impossible without 
air power. Air power has definitely estab¬ 
lished itself as an important part of col¬ 
lective action for peace. On the other hand, 
the situation in Korea has been special. 
There has so far been comparatively little 
opposition to tbe supremacy of United Na¬ 
tions air. To be sure, there have been vig¬ 
orous battles over the northwestern area, 
but so far the enemy forces have not seri¬ 
ously challenged our supremacy over the 
battle area. Wo must therefore be careful 
in our appraisal of the results in Korea not 
to reach conclusions which are based on 
the very special circumstances that the first 
tactical objective of air power—namely the 
obtaining of air superiority—has been ours 
with relatively little effort. We must re¬ 
member that In any plans that we make for 
the future that this is the first condition 
to be attained and that the further opera¬ 
tions of isolation of tbe battle area and close 
support can be accomplished only If there 
has been already obtained a condition of air 
supremacy. 


We must, however, be aware of the fact 
that this air supremacy of ours could have 
been challenged at any time within recent 
months by the enemy forces. The enemy 
has a considerable force of air which it has 
not used. The Chinese Communist air 
force has in excess of a thousand planes 
which they have not committed to the land 
battle except In the contest in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the Yalu River. 

A decision on the part of the Chinese 
Communists high command to commit this 
force in a struggle for air superiority over 
the Korean Peninsula would have very seri¬ 
ous consequences Indeed. 

One more point about Korea. On my 
recent trip there I was especially impressed 
with the Joint Operations Center at Fifth 
Air Force headquarters, where representa- 
tvles of the ground forces sit side by side 
with representatives of the Fifth Air Force, 
and naval and marine aviation and mutual¬ 
ly agree upon how the available air effort 
shall be distributed In support of current 
operations. Thus at this one central point, 
the tactical employment of United Nations 
air power is closely coordinated with the 
fire and movement of United Nations ground 
forces in Korea. The operations of this 
center went without hitch. All of tbe 
planes of the United States and of our allies 
were in a pool, and as far as I could make 
out, there was no argument about who did 
what except that assignments were made In 
accordance with the need of the battle situa¬ 
tion and without reference to who was to 
do it Unification has been applied not 
only through the whole of United States 
air, but through the whole of United Nations 
air there available. There does seem to be 
some rule that the closer to the scene of 
action, the less difficulties there are in 
RChle^^ing a coordinated and harmonious 
effort Reports testifying to the effective¬ 
ness of our Air Force on the United Nation’s 
land-sea-air team in Korea, have come from 
all ranks of the United Nations’ ground 
forces. Air Force reservists, of course, have 
contributed heavily to this fine record. 

May I say now some words about the Air 
Force as It stands today? As you know, 
our present target Is for 95 wings by the 
middle of 1952. We have 87 wings now. 

It is customary to say that the 96 wings 
will not be modern by the middle of 1952, 
and this Is true provided that one also 
accepts the proposition that an Air Force Is 
never fully modern in the most litoral sense. 
While the Air Force, is fully alive to the need 
of having an adequate force In being, It Is 
also our purpose to see to it that there Is a 
constant Improvement In the quality of our 
planes. We will never be satisfied with any 
existing set-up. However, It must be said 
that there are some contemplated Improve¬ 
ments in the quality of our machines which 
will come into effect fairly soon The bomber 
fleet Is still in the main piston-engined. 
The B-20’s and B-50’s are still the backbone 
of the medium bombers. The B-36 has 
moved partially into the jet field since the 
B-36D'8 and P's are now rapidly filling up 
the units. The B-36D and P are, of course, 
the B-36 with straight wings, six 4360 pis¬ 
ton engines, and the four J-47 turbo-jets. 

May I say a word about the B-36? Some¬ 
times the modernity of this plane is chal¬ 
lenged. If we are talking about the earlier 
models, which had only the six 4360 piston 
engines, then I think It Is fair to say that 
the plane Is obsolescent. On the other hand, 
the B-36. like every airplane, especially 
bombers, that has ever existed, Is In a state 
of evolution. The latest model can fly very 
fast and very high and it Is the best inter¬ 
continental bomber In the world. I realize 
that there have been some statemente re¬ 
cently about a new Russian six-turbo-prop 
bomber, but we have no indication that this 
plane already exists. 
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Moreover. B-3d is evolving Into a new 
model which will fly soon, to which the 
designation B-60 Is given. It is still the 
basic B-36 design hut it will have swept- 
back wings and will be powered by eight 
J-67 Pratt and Whitney Jet engines. This 
win be a much improved airplane and will 
compete with the Boeing B-S2 powered by 
eight Pratt and Whitney J-67 jet engines. 
The B-62 la expected to fly this year, and 
I can assure you that neither the swept^baclc 
B-36 nor the B-52 are obsolescent airplanes. 

Moreover, as you know, the B-47 will move 
into units in the medium bomber fleet of 
B-29'8 and B-50'8 and gradually will sup¬ 
plant these two planes. 

Likewise In Interceptors, fighters, cargo 
carriers, transports and tankers. The North 
American F-86 Is still our best day Inter¬ 
ceptor, but all weather Interceptors such as 
the Northrop F-89, the Lockheed P-94 are 
rapidly coming In. all to the end that our 
air defense fleet will become almost entirely 
an all-weather operation. And we are plan¬ 
ning for a new Interceptor which will he 
superior to any of these. The C-124 Is com¬ 
ing in the cargo-carrying and transport field 
to phase out entirely the C-54. The C-119 
is rapidly taking over the bulk of the troop 
carrier field, and the now Chase C-123 is 
latest thing In assault transports The 
KC-07, the tanker version of the Boeing 
Stratocrulser, is supplanting the tanker ver- 
ot the B-29 and the B-SO. And on the 
drawing boards, looking ahead to the Im¬ 
mediate future and years ahead are improve- 
menta on all of these planes and draftings 
of new and advanced models. In some In- 
Btance.^ these drafts, both those for the near 
future and those for the long future take 
the form of uninhabited aircraft and other 
devices, the nature of which has not yet been 
made public. 

May I say a word about production? The 
Impression is sometimes put forward that the 
aircraft production program is subject to 
serious slippage and wo are falling mate¬ 
rially behind schedule. It is sometimes also 
said that we do not have the production 
potential which, If orders were placed now, 
would enable ua to obtain the planes that 
we might want within the normal period 
of time. 

Neither of these statements Is true. 

During fiscal year 1661, our aircraft pro¬ 
duction schedules underwent several 
changes. Some adjustments were due to the 
excessive step-ups in the programs. Other 
adjustments were made In order to give 
effect to changes in the actual design of the 
aircraft. The result has been a variation in 
the meeting of our scheduled deliveries; but 
none of these changes was other than tempo¬ 
rary. In. fact, deliveries during fiscal year 
1951 did not fall materially behind schedule. 
Under the more realistic schedule that gov¬ 
erned production during that period, there 
was actually a deficit of some 50 airplanes. 

Nor should there be any appreciable slip¬ 
page In the future for our production sched¬ 
ules unless we fall to realize some of the 
things which we think we can realize. For 
example, the machine-tool bottleneck must 
be broken. We expect that the controlled 
materials plan will reduce the lead time in 
the flow of materials. On the other band, 
unforeseen contingencies could Interfere 
with this, as they could Interfere with any 
program. By "unforeseen contingencies" I 
mean prolonged plant shut-downs such as 
the ALCOA strike or a national catastrophe 
such as the Kansas flood. 

During fiscal year 1962, we do anticipate 
a slippage of about 11 percent by February 
1952, but we also expect that this deficiency 
win be fully recovered by June SO. 1952. 
Moreover, we expect that by December 81* 
1962, aircraft dellverlea should be about a 
third ahead of those called for by the pro- 
.ductlon schedule. 


Now a word about the mobilization poten¬ 
tial. 

It is very much to the credit of the then 
Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Stuart 
Symington, and to the present Chief of Staff. 
General Vandenberg, that In the days prior 
to Korea, the Air Force budget did call for 
stand-by tooling for the pturpose of creating 
a reserve mobilization potential for the day 
when the country might need airplanes In a 
hurry. 

As a result of this foresight, the situation 
today is that with the existing plants, and 
with merely an Increase In subcontracting 
and shifts, we could. If we want to. 20 
months from now start on a great proj;ram 
of aircraft production, greatly in excess of 
that presently contemplated as our present 
peak. We could, without any new plants, 
move than double our monthly production 
of airplanes. This Is a huge capacity and 
takes no account of what might be done 
In the event that other new plants were 
brought Into operation. 

A word about our personnel policy. 

The cost In money terms of the air power 
which this country will have to maintain 
will be very great. It will be a great burden 
on the economy of the country. That the 
country can stand it Is without question. 
On the other hand, any ouo who has any¬ 
thing to do with the development of this 
air power must and does look most atten¬ 
tively at each Item of cost In an attempt 
to hold the burden on. the people to the 
minimum. 

On the other hand, there Is another ele¬ 
ment of cost wMch is sometimes neglected 
In our thinking. That Is the cost in num¬ 
bers of people People count more than 
money, and the Chief of Staff and l have 
been working very hard to see to it that the 
requirements of the Air Force for personnel 
are slashed below any figures which have 
heretofore been contemplated. In our plans 
for the Air Force of the future, we have al¬ 
ready arrived at a basis for economy of use 
of men and women, for which the Chief of 
Staff and the Air Staff deserve high credit. 
We intend to pursue this very difficult pol¬ 
icy rigorously. 

I shall now say a word about the Air Puree 
of the future. 

First, about this perennial question of lead 
time. It la usually said that the lead time 
for the production of aircraft is 20 months 
on the average. It is, though, more helpful 
to say that the Air Force must make its Im¬ 
mediate commitments and plans with re¬ 
spect to a period of 2 to 3 years after the com¬ 
mitments are made. The reason for this Is 
that It takes this long to get the aircraft Into 
units and the men trained once the program 
Is submitted to the proper channels In the 
Government. Now, when we do look—at this 
moment—to the period 2 to 3 years from now, 
we see that there will be certain Important 
changes In the conditions which the Air 
Force will have to meet. 

It Is obvious that In these 2 to 8 years the 
number of atomic weapons which will be 
available to our possible enemies and to our¬ 
selves will Increase. We must, therefore, 
base our planning not on the figures which 
•presently exist, or on those which wUl prob¬ 
ably exist a year from now, but on those 
'which we can count on from 2 to 3 years 
hence. A failure to make our calculations 
in this way would be a breach of trust. For 
we might then find ourselves in a position 
whne we lacked sufliolent air power to de¬ 
liver the atomic weapons which are avail¬ 
able, and this la something we must not al¬ 
low to happen. The Importance of these 
weapons and the stakes of a war In which 
they would be used are too high for us to 
allow any such condition to occur. No man's 
Gonsclenoe could permit this to be done. 

Moreover, these changes in the situation 
of the next 2 to 8 years must cause us to 
think imaginatively of the possibilities of 
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the future. We must not stay fixed to hide¬ 
bound Ideas which will no longer be valid 
once atomic weapons are more plentiful. We 
must use the new resources we will develop 
not only to strengthen the strategic opera¬ 
tions of the Air Force as we now conc'^ive 
them but also to find new and novel u^es 
for this vast new resource. 

Air power should toe made ready to bring 
atomic power to bear directly on the enemy’s 
ground forces, retarding his advance and 
rendering him unable to concentrate his 
forces decisively. Here we are entering into 
new terrain and wj shaP use all the Imagina¬ 
tion we possess to see to it that effective use 
will be made of atomic weapons against 
profitable targets In the ground battle area. 
And It is not too much to hope that If we 
put the proper effort of Industry Into this 
operation and if we have sufficient imagina¬ 
tion to detach our minds from past condi¬ 
tions of warfare, we may be able to aesure 
our European allies of a much greater strik¬ 
ing power on our part than Wc had hoped 
for, and even, indeed, make it unlikely that 
an enemy attack on the NATO forces on the 
continent of Europe would have a hope* of 
success. 

I do not propose to discuss these matters 
in any detail because it is not fitting to dis¬ 
cuss them while they are in the fornuitlvj 
stage These are matters which must bo 
resolved within the Department of Defense 
and the e*'ecutlve branch before they caij 
be presented to the Congress and the people 
for their consideration. I do feel, however, 
justified In pointing them ..ut in broad gen- 
eial terms. 

What I have said I think ig ennuRh to dis¬ 
pose Of any notion that the Defense E’.tab- 
liBhmfcHt of the future Is to be brt*^ea on 
balanced forces, at least on balanced force'^ 
as that term 1& somatlmes misused This 
term "balanced forcet" is an example of a 
f'ood phrase which has pone wronj. For It 
hns com*' to mean in the minds of ninny 
the idea that the defense dollar shou'd be 
divided equally between the three Depjirt- 
ments which make up the Defense Establish- 
moat. This never was the intention of the 
men who first used the term. Anyone can 
accept the term “balanced forces” If they 
interpret It In its right meanlug. which lb 
that in these days with a military budget 
already at $60,000,000,000. nothing less than 
a most exacting calculation of forces In rela¬ 
tion to the top priority tasks these lurces 
have to perform can be U£.ecl for the basis 
for determhxiug the kind of Military E&tab- 
Uahmeut the country should have. 

Perhaps in the past we could afford to 
have military units which were not strictly 
neccBfiary on the day war starts or during 
the period Immediately therealter. or were 
not calculated to meet the top priority needs 
of ourselves and our allies. Now we have 
to calculate the things which are the 
musts—that Is, the tasks which are Indis¬ 
pensable to our great purpose of deterring 
war and of seeing to it that If war conies 
this country and Its vital Interests are pro¬ 
tected. Then we must calculate how we can 
use most effectively not only our presently 
available resources to accomplish these re¬ 
sults, but also the resources we will have 
in the future from 2 to 4 years from now. 
We must then allocate the planes, tanks, 
and ships, and the men who man them, to 
create an integrated force which will be 
able to accomplish these top priority tasks 
with the must devastating effect. Only 
then can we think in terms of secondary 
tasks, things which we might desire to be 
able to do, but which are not Indispensable 
to our great and primary purposes. And I 
venture to believe that we will not be able 
to devote much If any effort to these seo- 
ondary tasks. 

I say this because it must be already plain 
to all of us that the claims upon our re¬ 
sources repreaeuted by the top priority tasks 
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alone will by themselvee require a most 
frugal husbanding of our manpower, our 
raw material, and our industrial facilities. 
Already the demands are huge. They fall 
upon an economy that, in the war Just 
passed, dug deeply Into its mines, cut un- 
Btlntingly into its forests, drained heavily 
in its oil pools, and made heavy demands 
on its manpower. Prom this point on we 
must give increasingly serious thought to 
the sobering fact that our resources are 
limited. Nothing could be more damaging 
to the future of this country than a blind 
piling up of armaments. A wise strategy, 
the only possible strategy for this country, 
Is one based upon a wise and economical use 
of our total resources. 

In these remartcs I have touched on a few 
of the major current and future problems 
confronting the Air Force. The magnitude 
and complexity of these problems bears on 
us In the aggregate, they are a stupendous 
challenge to our energies and imagination, 
and we shall try to meet this challenge as 
General Arnold and his colleagues did 11 
years ago, when the total officer strength of 
the Air Corps—Regular, National Guard, 
and Reserve—Including those not on active 
duty, was only 6,500 officers. When we think 
of the situation that confronted the Mr 
Corps when the Nation began to mobilize 
in the summer of 1940 and, when we con¬ 
sider how we went on from such small be¬ 
ginnings to creat the great Army Air Forces 
of 2,500,000 officers and airmen—we have an 
inspiring example of what we can do when 
wo all pull together toward our common 
objective: The protection of freedom. 


Price Coatrol 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

or WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to Include a letter which 
I wrote to my constituents under this 
date; 

Dear Friend: President Truman has called 
in his advisers and asked them to see what 
can be done about changing the weak price 
control law passed by Congress at the end 
of July 

We’ve already seen some of the effects of 
that law on our grocery store shelves. 
There’s worse to come. Z voted against the 
sections of that bill that are allowing price 
hikes. I don’t think our economy can stand 
such high prices, and I know the people of 
my district can’t 

I got pretty sick during the debating 
though, of listening to certain Congressmen 
blame farmers and workers for the current 
inflation. 

An interesting report was issued recently 
by a Senate Agriculture Subcommittee 
headed by Senator Gut M. Gillette of Iowa. 
It spiked the fiction that farmers are to 
blame fox high food prices. Evidence 
gathered during a long series of hearings 
last year showed that quite the contrary 
was true. 

For Instance, the report shows that In 1949 
the prices fanners got for their produce 
dropped 13 percent, while retail prices went 
down only 4 percent. Later, when farm 
prices Went up, the food processors quickly 
raised their prices to reflect not only the 
rise, but bigger margins for themselves. 


The report states that bread sold for 13 
cents a loaf in 1947. The wheat farmer got 
3 cents of it. In 1949, with bread gelling lor 
14 y 2 cents a loaf, the wheat grower got only 
2.4 cents as his share. I think that the same 
situation is generally true for today. 

As for workers. I have heard dozens and 
dozens of speeches on the floor of the House 
by men who said workers were making too 
much money, and hence our country’s eco¬ 
nomic troubles. I always find such speeches 
hard to listen to. Workers make a good deal 
less than Congressmen, and I know how 
Inflation has cut Into my own standard of 
living I get letters from workers in West 
Virginia who are suffering real hardships with 
today’s high prices. 

I think that these stories blaming workers 
and farmers for high prices are advanced to 
the public by men who have a definite pur¬ 
pose In mind. They want to cover up their 
own actions. They know, too, that their 
position will be stronger if they arc able to 
confuse the public and create wide divisions, 
especially between workers and farmers. Let’s 
not let them do it. 

Sincerely yours. 

M O. Burnside, 
Member of Congress. 


The Crusade for Freedom 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN D. DiNGELL 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 13.1951 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, for his 
undaunted patriotism, initiative, and 
foresight, Drew Pearson, distinguished 
reporter and columnist, deserves the un¬ 
dying gratitude, commendation, and the 
wholehearted cooperation of all liberty- 
loving people everywhere. He is deserv¬ 
ing of more than just the moral sup¬ 
port of the Crusade for Freedom which 
he conceived and put into effect. He is 
in fact entitled to such financial aid as 
might be given in sums however small 
by the average citizen to help carry out 
this original and effective plan which 
penetrates the iron curtain and reaches 
the very hearts of the enslaved peoples. 
While this plan should be universally 
supported, it is especially commended to 
those who have personal friends and 
relatives yoked to slavery by vile hell- 
bred communism. An energetic and a 
sustained campaign should be inaugu¬ 
rated and carried on from public forum 
to pulpit in every part of the Nation. 
Let us unite to inform and to encourage 
the suffering people of the satellite na¬ 
tions who through no fault of their own 
have been consigned and confined to 
an existence worse than outright impris¬ 
onment. This light on communism, like 
the unique idea of penetration by the 
use of balloons, is not the responsibility 
of Drew Pearson alone. It is the obli¬ 
gation of everyone who believes in Qod, 
in freedom and democracy. Remember 
that the millions of people fenced in be¬ 
hind the Iron curtain constitute the big¬ 
gest asset of the free Western World and 
they are the greatest liability and weak¬ 


ness of Russia and of communism. To 
keep alive the spirit of these people we 
must maintain contact, stimulate their 
hopes and aspirations, and never charge 
off or even discount their value when 
the time and the test is at hand. 

To claim an equity in the eventual 
victory you must underwrite the plan. 
You should Invest now the dollar or 
more which can and must be spared to 
carry on the campaign for freedom and 
peace. 

Contributions, Mr. Speaker, may be 
sent directly to Drew Pearson in Wash¬ 
ington or to the Crusade for Freedom 
headquarters in New York City. 


Fiftieth Jubilee of Glos Narodu (Voice 
of the People) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday. September 13, 1951 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous consent of the House of 
Representatives, it is my personal and 
distinct pleasure to commemmorate in 
the Congressional Record the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Glos Narodu—Voice 
of the People—a Pollsh-American weekly 
published in the great State of New 
Jersey by George Otlowskl, young, dy¬ 
namic, imaginative, and fiercely patriotic 
president of the American Publishing Co. 
situated in Perth Amboy, N. J. 

I say it is my personal and distinct 
pleasure to salute the Glos Narodu, Mr. 
Speaker, because as a boy barely able 
to look over the top of the table in our 
library in Jersey City, I often heard 
mother and dad discuss, in Polish, news 
carried in the Glos published at that 
time by my uncle, Peter Prazmowskl. 

Recently, when the House recessed, I 
went to Florida to visit my parents who 
live in retirement on the Gulf of Mexico 
not far from Clearwater in charming 
Dunedin Isles. I had not seen mother 
since that morning last fall when I bade 
her good-by before leaving for service 
In Korea to join my World War II com¬ 
mander, Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond, 
and his now famous Tenth Army Corps. 
As mother rose to greet me on my safe 
return from Korea and to congratulate 
me on being elected to this distinguished 
Congress of the United States, a news¬ 
paper futtered to the ground. It was 
the Glos Narodu. 

Mr. Speaker, you can multiply this 
experience of a family and its reading 
habits by the thousands throughout the 
United States: especially Is it true among 
families whose parents were bom in 
non-English-speaking lands, and whose 
task it is to raise their children to be 
good Americans. Dedicated to help in 
such a mission, foreign-language media 
have a distinct place In our community. 

With pardonable pride, Mr. Speaker, 
I sliould like to list below tributM 
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tendered th3 Qlos Narodu on the oc¬ 
casion of its golden Jubilee: 

Omci; or Tax Ii&itob, 

Jcracy City, N. J.. July 16,1951, 

Dxab Mr. Otlowski; The people of Jeraey 
Oity and Hudson Ctounty hare been fortu¬ 
nate these past 50 years in having had access 
to a publication with the noble ideals of 
Qlos Marodu. 

A free and unfettered press Is the heritage 
of America, and newspapers such as yours 
are essential In the never ending mainte¬ 
nance of that heritage. 

Olos Narodu, with Its undeniable appeal 
to the thousands of descendants of Poland 
whom we are fortunate to have within our 
commimity, has been of great assistance 
in helping to further good citizenship. 

As tlxe American citizens of Polish extrac¬ 
tion have grown in community stature dur¬ 
ing the past 50 years, so has Qlos Narodu. 

Your newspaper is as much an out.stand- 
Ing credit to our community as are the 
people whom it represents. 

On the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary, 
the City of Jersey City salutes Qlos Narodu. 
and It Is my personal, fervent hope that its 
contributions to our citizens will be con¬ 
tinued in the years to come. 

Sincerely yours, 

John V. Kinnt, 

Afoyor of Jersey City. 

The White House, 
Washington, June 11,1951. 
Mr. George Otlowski, 

President, The American Publishing 
Co., Inc., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Dear Mr. Otlowski: 1 am happy to par¬ 
ticipate in observing the fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of the Glos Narodu. 

For half a century the Olos Narodu has 
performed a high public service for its many, 
readers of Polish descent in New Jersey. It 
Is to be congratulated particularly upon Its 
patriotic endeavors in helping thousands of 
Polish immigrants become good Americans. 

During both of the World Wars, It served 
faithfully in promoting Treasury bond 
drives, In the letters to Europe, and similar 
activities. 

Today, when it Is necessary for free people 
all over the world to stand together against 
the menace of aggressive communism, It is 
particularly important that the strength ol 
all freedom-loving men, regardless of theli 
nationalities or the languages they speak, 
be combined. 

Standing thus together, there can be no 
doubt of our victory. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Harry Truman. 


United Btatss Senate, 

June 6, 1951. 

Mr. John J. Wolczanski, 

Secretary, the American 
Publishing Co., Inc., 

Perth Amboy, N, J. 

Dear Mr. Wolczanski: My greetings and 
good wishes on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Qlos Noradu. The steady 
growth of this publication over the past half 
century Is a fitting testimonial to the useful 
service Glos Narodu has reiffiered to the 
community and to Americans of Polish ex¬ 
traction. 

A well-informed citizenry is one of the 
greatest guaranties of the survival of our 
democratic society and X am confident that 
the Olos Narodu la living up to Its respon¬ 
sibility In giving Its readers full access to the 
important developments of our time. 

My congratulations on the golden Jubilee 
of your newspaper. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Herbert H. Lehman. 


State or New JRbsst, 

Oinci or THE Governor, 

Trenton, June 27, 1951. 

It Is with real pleasure that I extend to 
Olos Narodu, on behalf of the people of New 
Jersey as well as myself, warm congratula¬ 
tions and sincere good wishes on Its fiftieth 
anniversary. 

Your golden Jubilee Issue marks more than 
a half century of a successful publication 
venture. Yours has been the devoted duty 
of chronicling the progress of three gener¬ 
ations of Americans of Polish heritage. To 
those newly arrived in the early days, Qlos 
Narodu brought not only news of their com¬ 
patriots, their problems and achievements, 
but even more important, an Interpretation 
of American life, American hopes, and Amer¬ 
ican Ideals. As much as any other institu¬ 
tion, your newspaper entered into the im¬ 
portant work of raising up a generation of 
new citizens who had so much to give to 
our community at the same time that they 
made its values their own. 

The record of five decades is one of prog¬ 
ress and achievement in many fields—eco¬ 
nomic. social, cultural, philanthropic, and 
political. It is a record of new citizens, 
their children and their children’s children, 
all enriching the life of our State by their 
Individual and group contributions. 

May I wish you many years of service as 
constructive and rewarding as those that 
have passed. 

Cordially, 

A. E. Driscoll, 

Oovernor. 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Refresentativeb, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1951. 

Dear Mr. Otlowski; On this the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Qlos Narodu, I wish to 
compliment and congratulate you and your 
entire staff and organization for the great 
and laudatory work you are doing for the 
American people of Polish extraction. To 
report the factual news and the views of 
governments, statesmen, and people. Is a 
service to the community and your readers 
that cannot be surpassed. To know and dis¬ 
cuss Is to understand and appreciate. 

Qlos Narodu represents that segment of 
the American free press that Is devoted 
to the principles of democracy. My best 
wishes to you on this midcentury day of 
service to American people of Polish extrac¬ 
tion. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely. 

Alfred D. Bieminsici. 


CONGREaS OF the UNITED STATES, 

House or Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., August 28, 1951, 
Mr, John J. Wolczanski, 

Secretary, the American Publishing 
Co. Inc., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Dear Mr. Wolczanski: Congratulations on 
your anniversary. Your half century of 
outstanding achievements in the field of 
newspaper publishing prompts me to send 
you, your staff, and readers most sincere 
congratulations. 1 believe Olos Narodu fills 
a gap which would otherwise deprive the 
subscribers of many informative and in¬ 
teresting articles and special features which, 
1 feel, is most important to the Polish peo¬ 
ple. The fact that Qlos Narodu Is publish¬ 
ing this anniversary edition confirms its 
excellence, its service, its community appeal 
and Interest. My heartiest wishes for the 
continued success of Olos Narodu. 

Sincerely. 

Antoni N. Badlax. 
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St. Anthony’s Roman 
Catholic Church, 
Jersey City, N. J, 

Qlos Narodu, 

Jersey City, N. J. 

Dear Editobul Staff: As pastor of St. 
Anthony's parish, the oldest Polish parish 
In Jersey City, I wish to convey my sincere 
wishes to Glos Narodu, the oldest Polish 
weekly published In the Bast. 

The Polish press deserves great credit for 
what It has done for the Polish people, es- 
peclaUy during the lost 60 years. Although 
hindered by different occurrences, Qlos 
Narodu Is carrying on: It brings the mother 
tongue into our homes, defends our charac¬ 
ter. and propagates our traditions. A major¬ 
ity of the Polish weeklies have gone from the 
horizon, but Glos Narodu Is celebrating its 
60th year. This golden Jubilee is the un¬ 
beatable proof of the esteem in which It Is 
held by the Polish people. 

Therefore, for all your past and future 
achievements I am sending to the editors 
and the entire staff my best wishes for 
success and perseverance in your endeavors: 
May the Glos Narodu expand and serve the 
public for many years to come, to reach its 
one hundredth anniversary and more. 

Rev. Leon P. Hak. 

Pastor, St. Anthony’s Parish, 

August 26,1951. 

Mr. George Otlowski, 

President, Sons of Poland, 

Glos Narodu, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Dear Mr. Otlowski: On the occasion of the 
golden Jubilee of your publication, Glos 
Narodu, which you will observe this month, 
I am pleased to congratulate your organiza¬ 
tion. 1 wish you continued success in mak¬ 
ing known the great struggle of the sons 
and daughters of Poland In the cause of 
true freedom, end for the preservation of the 
God-given rights of each Individual. 

With kind regards, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 

F. Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York. 

Hudson Dispatch, 

Unton City, N. J, August 20, 1951. 

Dear Mr. Otlowski: I want to congratu¬ 
late you on completing 60 years of publica¬ 
tion. That is a long time In the life of any 
newspaper, even when you get out only one 
Issue a week. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

John Mitchell, 

Editor. 

[From the Hudson Dispatch, Union City, 
N. J.. of July 28, 1961] 

SiEBRNSKi Praises Polish Newspaper—Jersey 
Weekly Plans Half-Century Issue 

"The cultural heritage of a people is Its 
reservoir of moral courage In troubled times," 
Congressman Alfred D. Siemxnski last night 
told a croup of radio and newspapermen as¬ 
sembled at Hotel Plaza. Jersey City, to dis¬ 
cuss the publication of the Jubilee half-cen¬ 
tury issue of the People’s Voice (Olos 
Narodu), Jersey City’s weekly Polish-lan¬ 
guage newspaper. 

SXBMiNSKi announced his Intent to In¬ 
clude a feature of the Jubilee edition, a 
chronicle of 60 years’ progress of Americans 
of Polish heritage in the metropolitan area. 
In the Congressional Record. He compared 
the work of a foreign-language paper with 
that of the Voice of America. The exchange 
of our culture, "our hopes and Ideals • * • 
Is our best weapon against Russian com¬ 
munism,’’ he declared. 
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The Voice of America, whose fight for a 
full 983,000,000 appropriation he spearhead¬ 
ed to victory In Congress this past week. Is 
keeping alive a spark of hope In the future 
for millions of Europeans, he said, while the 
foreign-language newspaper presents the 
story of Americanism enriched with the liv¬ 
ing culture of the new American who has 
found freedom. 

SixMXNSKi's thoughts on the American 
story of the Polish Immigrant were drawn 
upon by the publishers of the People’s Voice, 
John J Wolczanskl and George Otlowskl. as 
Well as those of others present from the com¬ 
munications field, for Incorporation in the 
anniversury edition which is scheduled to be 
printed In the last week of August 
The edition, it was announced, will tell In 
words and pictures the growth of the Immi¬ 
grant, his problems, and his achievements In 
the past 50 years as well as the part the paper 
itself has played In the community life. 

(From the Jersey Journal] 

Golden Jubilee op Glos Naroou 
The forthcoming golden Jubilee issue of 
the Polish weekly newspaper Glos Nurodu. 
Which has served In turn the Polish Immi¬ 
grants to New Jersey of 50 years ago and 
the Polish-American business and profes¬ 
sional men of today, will emphasize the 
fact that America Is still the land oi oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Established back In 1901, when most of the 
Pollfih-speaklng people in New Jersey were 
recent immigrants working in factories, the 
Glos Naiodu has grown with the fortunes of 
the people it served. Today it can number 
among it.s leaders civic, profeFr.lonal, and 
buslnees leaders of the community 
Today, with their homeland oppressed un¬ 
der a lorelgn yoke, the people ol Pollsb de¬ 
scent in this country have more reason 
than ever to rejoice in the freedom and the 
oppoitunity that Ameilca has oITered They 
will Join most fervently with George Ot- 
lowFki, pieaident of the company which pub¬ 
lished Glos Narodu, when he snys 
"On this fiftieth anniversary we dedicate 
this issue with a prayer for freedom and lib¬ 
erty for nil ” 

August 21, 1951. 

Jerset Journal, 

Jersey City, N J. 

(Attention; Editorial department) 
GENTLES. 1 EN Thc Glos Norodu, the Poll.sh 
weekly of Jersey City, is the of&cial organ of 
our association 

We naturally were quite pleased with your 
editorial which briefly outlined the 50 years 
that were covered by the Polish weekly in 
that span of time. The board of directors 
have a.'^ked me, as the general secretary of 
the organization, to convey our sincere ap¬ 
preciation to the Jersey Journal lor the 
splendid presentation of the Glos Narodu's 
forthconnng golden jubilee. 

Very tiuly yours, 

Aleiander Sudnik, Jr., 
Geneial Secretary. Sons of Poland. 

[From the Jersey Journal, Jersey City, N. J., 
of July 28, 1961) 

SiEMiNsKi Lauds Polish Newspaper 
Congressman Alfred Sieminski, speaking 
at a dinner of members of the Glos Narodu, 
Polish newspaper published in Jersey City, 
which is celebrating its fiftieth year of oper¬ 
ation, declared he would salute the paper by 
introducing an article In the Congressional 
Record, dee bribing the progress of Americans 
of Polish descent for the past half-century. 

The Glos Narodu, which In English means 
the voice of the people has ofiAces at 167 Bay 


Street. It was founded in Jersey City Aug¬ 
ust 31, 1901. 

Sieminski told Polish radio workers and 
staff members of the Glos Narodu who at¬ 
tended the dinner at the Hotel Plaza last 
night that the "Polish newspaper has a 
definite place In the American community 
as long as the immigration program is open 
for non-English speaking countries. 

"The Polish newspaper enables the people 
of Polish descent to keep In touch with the 
religious festivities of their country. Before 
the days of the iron curtain it served as a 
source of information to the Polish people 
concerning American activities. Even now 
It Is occasionally smuggled into Poland In 
the wrappings of packages. 

SiFMTNSKi added the circulation of foreign 
language papers helps international rela¬ 
tions. "Our Ambassadors should be Ameri¬ 
cans who understand thc problems and back¬ 
ground of the countries In which they are 
working,” he declared. 

WHOM, 

Atlantic Bhoadcastxnc Co.. Inc., 

New York. August 7, 1951. 
The Glos Narodu Weekly, 

Peoples Voice. 

Hudson County. N. J. 

Gentlemen of Glos Narodu* In this Im¬ 
portant matter of the fiftieth yeai existence 
oi thc Polish language paper, let me have 
the privilege ol bending my greetings and the 
hope for your further expan,slon and con¬ 
tinuance of the piomotion of Polish culture 
in America 

I hope, too. that the Polish language be 
furtheicd by thc G'os Narodu and that your 
readers be increased and be''prd with Polish 
tr;iditlc 1 

God bless you 

vyith esteem, I am, 

CasIMIR .j. 15 L OWoKl. 

Diicctoi, PoU'di Horn, Radio Station 
WHOM. 

Long Island Broadcasting Cobp , 
Woodside, N. Y.. August 13,1951 

Dear Editor On the occa-slon of the 
fiftieth nnniver.''ary ot your Polish paper 
Glos Narodu am bending you my best con¬ 
gratulations for additional expansion and 
best of success 

At the same time I would like to see the 
young generations of Polish descent to take 
an interest in the Polish press espermlly the 
Glos Narodu which is serving the Polish peo¬ 
ple the past 50 years 

Once ag.iin, best wishes to Glos Narodu for 
the next 60 years May it live to 100 years 
in high ebteem and a big success 

Edward V Gponet, 

Director of Polish Progtain, Polka Time. 

Association op the 
Sons of Poland, Inc , 

Jeisey City, N. J. 

Thc Glos Narodu, 

Pet th Amboy. N. J. 

Gentlemen; The Glos Narodu Is un¬ 
doubtedly the moat influential Polish lan¬ 
guage paper in New Jersey. This, of course, 
la greatly due to the fact that the Glos Naro¬ 
du is the official organ of the Sons of Poland 
and serves its 20,000 members. 

We of the Sons of Poland are happy to 
congratulate you on the half century of serv¬ 
ice to the American of Polish descent. 

You have done a magnificent Job. We cer¬ 
tainly hope that you are able to carry out 
In the future your many public services as 
you have In the past. 

With slncerest best wishes, I am. 

Yours sincerely. 

Albert M. Klemp, 

Grand Master of the Sons of Poland. 


Poland: After 12 Yeart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, when 
the unexpected Nazi-Soviet Nonaggres¬ 
sion Pact was signed on August 23. 1939, 
it became clear that Poland’vS fate was 
sealed. The worst fears and suspicions 
of Poland’s friends were realized on Sep¬ 
tember 1 when Hitler’s forces invaded 
Poland without a declaration of war. 
That was the beginning of World War TI, 
one of the most tragic days in the his¬ 
tory of we.stern civilization. It also 
turned out to be the darkest day in the 
history Of thc unhappy Poles. 

During the first 2 weeks of war, when 
the Pole.s were facing only the Nazis, they 
fought brilliantly and bravely against 
heavy odds, but on September 17. when 
the Red Armv began to move against 
Poland frem the east, again without a 
declaration of war, then it seemed that 
the end oi Poland as an independent sov¬ 
ereign scat? was approaching and that 
in a few weeks the mtion would be 
strangled by the evil forces of her two 
giant ne'g.hbors 

War blapied over Poland during the 
next several week5, but by the end of 
October practically all organized resist¬ 
ance was eliminaled. all Poland was oc¬ 
cupied by Nazi-Sovict Invaders, and 
nil of Poland’s 35.000.000 inhabitants 
were caught in a large concentration 
camp. 

The designs of Hitler and Stalin 
against Poland were thus carried out by 
their henchmen according to plan. M’l- 
lions of innocent Poles were uprooted 
from their native homes and driven east¬ 
ward, deep into the Soviet Union to the 
“dark side of the moon,” w’herc many of 
them are still suffering and toiling in 
slave labor camps. Hitler’s henchmen 
di'-posed of another several million Poles 
by means of inhuman gas-chamber mur¬ 
ders. Still, in the midst of this holocaust 
brave and valiant souls continued to fight 
against Nazi-Ccmmunist tyrants. While 
the Government fled Poland and finally 
took refuge in London, many brave Poles 
fought the enemy in towns and m vil¬ 
lages, day in and day out, in the open 
marshes and in hidden forests. They 
carried on their fight for independence 
and freedom from 1939 until mid-1945, 
for almost 5 years. Prom the informa¬ 
tion on hand, many of them are still 
carrying on that fight against their new 
oppressors. 

At the end of World War II Poland lost 
more than 60,000 square miles of terri¬ 
tory and about 10,000,000 inhabitants to 
her “liberator” the Soviet Union. This 
enormous loss was partially compensated 
by alloting some 30,000 square miles of 
eastern Germany to Poland. But these 
territorial changes were made against 
Poland's real wishes and therefore Po- 
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land actually lost more territory In 
World War n than Germany. 

Since 1945 Poland's ''liberators’* have 
Imposed a new tyranny upon her helpless 
people, a ruthless and heartless type oi 
tyranny, even more cruel than the de¬ 
spised Nazi tyranny. 

Poland’s history is full of national trag¬ 
edies. This is not the first time that Po¬ 
land has been partitioned and dismem¬ 
bered among her foes. Her history of the 
last one-hundred-and-seventy-flve-odd 
years is marked by such partitions. And 
in the end. through the valor of her 
fighting sons, she has managed to re¬ 
gain her independence and freedom. 

We in the United States, in recalling 
that fateful September 1, know that the 
race which gave us, in our Revolutionary 
War. General Kosciusko and General 
Pulaski, shall not overlong suffer under 
tyranny. 


Address of A. H. Ward, of Aiken, S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN L McMillan 

or SOUTH GASOUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13,1951 

Mr. McMHiLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent. I include in the Rec¬ 
ord a copy of an address delivered by 
Mr. A. H. Ward, of Aiken, S. C., at the 
annual tobacco festival held at Mullins, 
S. C., on August 21, 1951. Mr. Ward is 
one of our leading citizens and has de¬ 
voted his entire life to Improving farming 
conditions in the South. He is one of 
the leading orators in the South and I 
am certain every Member of Congress 
will enjoy reading this address: 

Mr. Ohairman, Congressman John McMil¬ 
lan, Mayer TurbevlUe, other dlstlngulaheU 
guests, ladles, and gentlemen, we have 
gathered today to pay tribute to a great crop, 
the golden weed of the Pee Dee, we arc here 
to honor the successful producers of this 
crop, we are here to honor the business 
Interest and others of this town who have 
made this festival posBlble, and we are here 
to do honor to the tobacco queens of this 
and surrounding towns. 

Within the span of a little more than 60 
years, we have seen the tobacco industry in 
this area develop from a small beginning 
to now when It brings to the producers of 
this area of South Carolina something like 
970,000.000 annually. It has been respon¬ 
sible for making this one of the high¬ 
est Income per acre areas in the United 
States. It has made of this a thriving town. 
The farmers and businessmen of this section 
are to be congratulated on their foresight, 
and progress and their abiUty to work to¬ 
gether in building a great and prosperous 
area with tobacco as one of the principal 
sources of income. You are blest with a 
soil that Is so well adapted to the growing 
of this great crop. You farmers have used 
science, efllclency. and knowledge to pro¬ 
duce as fine tobacco as Is grown any place 
on the globe. 

It Is somewhat strange that prior to 1027 
no research or experimental work had been 
done on tobacco. Up to that time o\ir 
average yields ran around 600 to 800 pounds 


per acre. Then the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and our State experiment stations be¬ 
gan to work on developing new varieties and 
Improved cultural practices. Now yields 
average 1,100 and 1.200 pounds per acre 
with some farmers harvesting 1,600 and 1,800 
pounds per acre. 

What a peace of mind and feeling of 
satisfaction there comes to one as he smokes 
a cigarette made from South Carolina-grown 
tobacco. It doesn’t matter whether It is 
a business deal or whether be la making 
love to a beautiful tobacco queen, he watches 
the curling smoke and smells the sweet 
aroma of South Carolina tobacco, and suc¬ 
cess Is bound to result. Long ago, young 
ladles were taught to say. ’’Lips that touch 
tobacco can never touch mine.” My, how 
times have changed. 

You people live in a section that is steeped 
In history. From pre-Revoiutlonary War 
days up to the present time, you have been 
a peace-loving people. But whenever the 
call to arms came, people from the Pee Dee 
were ever ready to shoulder their arms and 
march Into battle until peace was assured. 
Then you were ready to return home and 
pursue your peaceful occupations. People 
who have lived here have wanted to be left 
alone. They disliked the raids of the In¬ 
dians, so your forefathers drove them out. 
They disliked the interference of the British 
redcoats, eo they roee In their might and 
drove them out. Many of you here, had a 
distaste for the views and actions of Ger¬ 
mans. and Japs, and Italians. You went 
out to meet them in mortal combat and 
administered a stinging defeat. You abhor 
the tactics of the Reds today, and your sons 
will give a good account of themselves. 
Many of you have a distaste for too much 
Government Interference, and something 
needs to be done about It. Your fathers 
knew how to govern themselves and they 
got along fairly well. It was people like 
yourselves, rural people and small-town 
people, who long ago gave us our freedom 
and our American way of life. Unless people 
like you have a greater voice in govern¬ 
ment today, our freedom will not survive. 
I would that we had more men in Congress 
like John McMmiAW. who knows the farmers’ 
problems, who has the farmers’ welfare at 
heart and who put America first. 

You the rural and small-town people con¬ 
stitute the last bulwark of democrary In 
America. You are needed as a balance wheel 
In our social, political, economic, and reli¬ 
gious lives. 

Nowadays, we see a trend toward central¬ 
ized government. When our forefathers 
wrote the Bill of Rights, they thought they 
were avoiding Just such a thing as we see 
happening about us. Yet. In spite of all that 
can be done, our Nation Is trending toward 
socialism. There are mUllons of people In 
our country who cry out for socialized medi¬ 
cine. socialized Insurance, socialized busi¬ 
ness. socialized agriculture, socialized this 
and socialized that. You do not find many 
socialistic minded people among farmers. 
They live close to the soil, close to nature 
and close to Ood. X do not believe you will 
find one single Communist on all of the 40,- 
000 farms of South Carolina. There are mil¬ 
lions who cry out for guaranteed employment 
and guaranteed Income. This great Nation 
and its way of life came to us because our 
fathers were willing to work and toll. Your 
forefathers In this very area used their axes 
and grubbing hoes and bent their backs to 
elear this land of the trees. 

A lew days ago Admiral Fechteler said* 
"We Americans need to work until we sweat. 
If rivers of perspiration can save one drop 
of blood, it will be very worth while." Well, 
on a hot day like this we should save many 
drops of blood. 


There is a modern idea abroad In the land 
that we can get something for nothing. A 
few days ago we were dismayed and cha¬ 
grined that 00 young Americans were dis¬ 
missed from one of our educational insti¬ 
tutions for cribbing. They were simply fol¬ 
lowing the modern American Idea of getting 
something for nothing. They are not the 
only people guilty of cribbing. There are 
millions who are willing to beg the Govern¬ 
ment for a livelihood. There are many who 
will resort to crime, underground govern¬ 
ment, and gambling in order to keep from 
earning an honest living. We are witness¬ 
ing the breakdown of the moral fiber of the 
Nation. Yes, these 90 young men broke an 
honor system, a code of ethics. There are 
too many people In America who are operat¬ 
ing without an honor system. We see it in 
Government circles, we see it In politics, we 
have seen the gift of material things for po¬ 
litical favors and vice versa. Almost every 
newspaper carries an account of some scan¬ 
dal by some Government official. The cry¬ 
ing need of this Nation today Is for un- 
defiled honesty in government. There is no 
substitute for honesty. It Is needed in busi¬ 
ness, in homes, in politics, In basketball, and 
baseball, and In all our relations with our 
fellow man. 

Every load of tobacco which comes to this 
market represents honest work and toll on 
the part of somebody 

There are so many parents nowadays who 
do not want their children to work. They 
probably want them to be modern Demo¬ 
crats. This is a different kind of system from 
that practiced by our forefathers. Yon to¬ 
bacco farmers hove to work for what you 
get I repeat that the last vestige of democ¬ 
racy left In this land Is among farm people 
arrd small-town people. 

Within recent months much Ill-feeling 
toward farmers has been engendered by some 
of the metropolitan press, some commenta¬ 
tors and some columnists. Housewives are 
told that farmers are responaible for the high 
cost of living. They are told that the farmer 
Is a gouger and that he Is selfish and that ho 
Is getting rich. The high cost of living Is 
due to inflation, and the farmer isn't getting 
his share of the national Income. 

Factory wages are up 18 percent and farm 
Income is down 15 percent since 1047. Yet 
we are told the farmer is getting rich. Within 
the past 60 days the price of cotton has 
dropped $60 a bale. Figuring a similar drop 
in cottonseed that means 960,000,000 less 
than was expected at planting time by South 
Carolina cotton farmers. Whenever the Gov¬ 
ernment enters the field of production asking 
for a bumper crop. It has a responsibility to 
enter the price field in order that cotton pro¬ 
ducers making normal yields shall not bulTar 
a loss. 

Farmers are doing a splendid Job. In the 
last 20 years they have Increased per acre 
yields by 60 percent. Only 6 percent of the 
population of the world live in these United 
States. The farmers of America constitute 
only 1 percent of the population of the world, 
yet they produce 12 percent of all the toed 
and 38 percent of all the meat in the world. 

Sometimes we have surpluses of food and 
we complain about it. I'd rather live in a 
land with every storage bouse bursting out 
with stupluses than to live where millions 
of people are hungry and millions of children 
are starving to death. Yes, we’ve made 
progress. It now takes a farmer I hour to 
do a Job, which took his icrelatber I week 
to do a hundred years ago. 

Here today Is a fine demonstration of co¬ 
operation between farmers and businessmen. 
Every segment of this Nation’s activity Is so 
Interwoven with every other segment. Long 
ago McCormick built a reaper and binder, 
Deere produced the binder twine. Hill built 
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the railroads and Plllsbury built flour mills. 
That mxist happen today. This tobacco In¬ 
dustry depends not alone upon you farmers, 
but upon the warehousemen, the dryers, the 
big tobacco companies, the highways, the 
railroads, the telephones, the telegraph, the 
bankers, and others. There must be a bal¬ 
ance between agriculture and Industry if 
there Is to be lasting prosperity. 

You businessmen of Mullins are interested 
in selling more tobacco here and in doing 
more business. That is your right. We love 
progress and prosperity. If you want this 
town known far and wide, build It yourselves 
and then build for quality and build for 
character. As you build, put character In 
every brick, every board, and every shingle. 
Build character into your business, in your 
organizations. In every load of tobacco, and 
In every relationship with your fellow man. 

America must be strong. It must be 
strong agriculturally. Industrially, militarily, 
educationally, and of more Importance, it 
must be strong spiritually. 


Apparently Federal Government Is Mak¬ 
ing It Difficult for Small Business To 

Exist 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13,1951 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker. I am In 
receipt of a letter from one of our lead¬ 
ing attorneys of my home city of Tulsa, 
Okla., in which he says that apparently 
the Federal Government is doing most 
everything it can to make It difficult for 
small business to exist. 

My friend explains his statement by 
showing a comparison of two corpora¬ 
tions. One is the corporation that has 
been In business for several years and 
the other is a new corporation which has 
only been in business a year or two. He 
gives facts and figures showing that the 
two corporations have the same number 
of employees, the same amount of equip¬ 
ment and investment, and the same net 
Income. Yet the old corporation has a 
$75,000 excess-profits-tax credit and the 
new corporation has a $27,000 excess- 
profits-tax credit. My friend Insists that 
there is no reason that relief is given 
older corporations and yet cannot be 
given new corporations. Therefore, I 
say apparently the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is making It difficult for small busi¬ 
ness to exist. 

The letter from my friend, a Tulsa at¬ 
torney, follows: 

You will recall, I trust, the occasion that 
I had the opportunity to speak to you in 
the Capitol Building about a month back 
concerning the ©xcess-proflts-tax law as its 
burden hit young and new businesses—es¬ 
sentially small businesses. You asked me to 
write to you on this matter and personal 
business affairs have unfortunately delayed 
me. 

While I am not a tax expert, the excess- 
profits tax uses as a base period the 4-year 
Interval from January I, 1946, to December 
31, 1049. To determine your excess-profit 
credit, you use the three best years of this 
base period. A corporation that was In ex¬ 
istence during this period of time is thus 


able to ttdce an average of Its three best 
years and then 85 percent of that aver¬ 
age Is. substantially. Its excess-profits- 
tax base. This means income In excess of 
that excess-profits credit will be subject to 
the excess-profits tax. For a young corpo¬ 
ration that was not In existence throughout 
that period, say 1 year or less than that 
period. In the application of the same 
formula It would be forced to take leas than 
a year’s earnings, in effect divide that by 
three and take 85 percent of the sum re¬ 
maining as an excess-profits-tax credit. 
As I Indicated to you, a comparison of 
two competing firms here In Tulsa, of 
which I am informed, shows that with the 
same number of employees, same amount of 
equipment and investment, and the same net 
Income, the old corporation has a 675,000 
excess-profits-tax credit and the new cor¬ 
poration has a $27,000 exceas-protlts-tax 
credit. Frankly, such a thing Is monstrous 
and many people, as well as I. feel that there 
is no reason that relief is given older corpo¬ 
rations and yet cannot be given to new corpo¬ 
rations, 

I am quite conscious of the so-called pro¬ 
visions for new corporations but the alter¬ 
nate methods given are based on industry 
average rates of return which are deter¬ 
mined In Washington and they do not con¬ 
stitute what we normally think of as relief. 

Anything you can do to correct these in¬ 
justices would certainly be In the best in¬ 
terest of the American citizen. I say this 
because if there Is anirthlng that is in the 
best interest of the American citizen and in- 
dustrles, whether large or small, it is having 
a quantity of healthy small businesses. Yet, 
to this writer. It appears that the Govern¬ 
ment is doing most everything it can to make 
it difficult for small business to exist. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and atten¬ 
tion in this matter, I am. 


Thh Man Acheton 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PHIL J. WELCH 

or Missouai 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press 
of September 9,1951: 

This Man Acheson 

One dramatic appearance sent William 
Jennings Bryan to fame. That was bis 
“crown of thorns and cross of gold” speech 
at the 1896 Democratic National Convention. 

The superb conduct of Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson presiding over the Japanese 
Peace Conference Friday night at San Fran¬ 
cisco, could and may do for the much har¬ 
assed and beleaguered statesman, what a 
year of plodding drudgery In foreign affairs 
never could bring about. 

Television and radio audiences Friday 
night, many unfriendly to Mr. Truman’s 
first minister of state, were In accord that 
the Secretary came off with high honors 
against the adept Gromyko. Mr. Acheson 
presided with fairness, with firmness, and 
with complete knowledge of parliamentary 
law. He was master of the situation from 
the first fall of the gavel until the late ad¬ 
journment. 

It Is a strange thing but sometimes iso¬ 
lated happenings change history. It is not 
beyond the realm of possibility that this 


prime minister, long target of the press, the 
Republicans, and even among many of the 
administration party, by his statesmanship 
as presiding officer or the 1951 world peace 
conference, may rehabilitate himself and 
confound his critics. Gur own belief is that 
McCarthyism today Is at cellar level in Wash¬ 
ington senatorial circles. 


The Late Roy N. Lotspekh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. B. CARROLL REECE 

or TEHNEBSBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, last Saturday night, death came to 
Mr. Roy N, Lotspeich, president and pub¬ 
lisher of the Knoxville Journal. He was 
a man of wide vision and great courage. 
With him his country always came first. 
He regarded the grave national issues 
confronting our country above and be¬ 
yond party considerations. With it all, 
he was a kindly man who liked to help 
people. As a publisher he imparted his 
fine qualities of character to his news¬ 
paper with the result that It became a 
great newspaper with but one interest 
to serve—the public Interest. After his 
death, the Journal carried an editorial 
written by Mr. Lotspeich’s loyal friend, 
Guy L. Smith, one of the Nation's ablest 
editors, which I think Is of sufficient 
public Interest that I am inserting it in 
the Record where it may be widely avail¬ 
able; 

Rot N. Lotspeich 

Where to begin? 

What incidents to choose from 69 years of 
active, vigorous living? 

What words to use to express the devotion 
and loyalty of a great organization to the 
man who was its chief not simply by the ac¬ 
cident of corporate position, but because of 
outstanding characteristics of mind and 
heart? 

To speak for the people in his organization, 
then, the words must be personal. They 
must need be sorrowful and sentimental, 
because he whom they have lost In death 
was not Just a name, or a casual acquaint¬ 
ance, but a man of flesh and blood with 
whom they Joined hands to serve an institu¬ 
tion. 

So the Journal organization, one may begin 
by saying, mourns the loss of Roy N. Lot¬ 
speich. president and publisher of the Knox¬ 
ville Journal until his death here on Saturday 
night. The community, as well, in that death 
lost one of its authentic personalities, the 
like of which It will not soon see again. 

Trying in a moment’s space to weigh, com¬ 
press, and analyze the reason why he was a 
great human being, perhaps the thought 
that claims first attention was his friendli¬ 
ness. He liked people, big people, little peo¬ 
ple, successful people and those who for one 
reason or another had failed. This friend¬ 
liness was apparent wherever he was. In his 
office, on the street, in a railway lounge, or 
at a party at home. He anticipated a friend¬ 
ly response and for that reason never was 
reluctant to take the Initiative la striking up 
an acquaintance. Almost Invariably the re¬ 
sponse was there, too. 

Because he was a friendly man in, for the 
most part, a friendly world, he doted on do¬ 
ing things for people, with no thought of 
self-serving. His associates know that there 
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nev«r Uv«d a maa wbo got greater or more 
elMere pleasure trom doing nice things tor 
people than did Mr. Lotspelch. 

It goes without saving that he was both 
Intelligent and unusually well Informed. 
The success story which he lived la proof 
enough of that. It was In the free-enterprlse 
tradition which has made this a great na¬ 
tion through the composite achievements 
over the years of such men as this one we 
have lost. As a young man and from a 
standing start he became one of the South’s 
great industrialists before he became a news¬ 
paper publisher 

He was loyal, both to friends and to prin¬ 
ciples. What klixd of weather his friends 
encountered did not make any difference, 
once his loyalty was engaged. He was will¬ 
ing to fight for his friends, and. under provo¬ 
cation he was Just as loyal an opponent as he 
was a triend. The thing about It was, 
though, that to a man of such generous in¬ 
stincts forgiveness came easy. A fight con¬ 
cluded, he was always willing to make 
friends. 

What courage he had. Like almost every 
other man who makes a great success, he 
knew some dark days In business, not many 
but still a few. He had a fighting heart if 
ever a man had. He never envisioned defeat 
in any undertaking, even though It might 
appear impossible. He sometimes expected 
the Impossible of his men, and frequently 
got it. 

Courage Is the psychological cousin of op¬ 
timism, and here was a man in whom opti¬ 
mism was invincible His darkest hours 
were brightened by a steadfast conviction 
that they would pass, and pass they did 
invariably. 

And he had a streak of sentiment In him 
a yard wide. East Tennessee. Greene County 
as the place of his birth and early years, 
Knoxville, as the scene of his life career— 
what but good could come out of any of 
them? That was the way he saw It and 
would hear of nothing else. 

To serve that sentiment about his section, 
county, and town, he was a natural and 
proper prospect in any civic undertaking. 
From the early beginnings of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, under the 
leadership of the late David Chapman, down 
to his most recent civic enterprise, Blount 
Memorial Park Association. Mr. Lotspeich 
was a ready and generous planner and giver. 
He felt he owed his success to his city and 
section and personally, and through his 
newspaper, he supported everything be be¬ 
lieved to be to their advantage. 

A devoted husband and father, he pro¬ 
vided an example of affection and solicitude 
for his family which was as well known as 
any of his other notable characteristics. 

It was said above that Mr. Lotspelch was as 
loyal to principles as he was to people and 
the statement Is undeniable. His newspaper, 
this newspaper, was the instrumentality 
through which was expressed the burning 
patriotism that every intimate of his knew 
well. He possessed a remarkable grasp of 
the end effects of forces which have been put 
in action in, this country mainly In our times. 
For example, he was denouncing commu¬ 
nism at a time when It was fashionable in 
certain circles to coddle and encourage it, 
and no less outspoken has been bis position 
on socialism, corruption, and other evils in 
government. There is no worse plight for 
any publication than to have a cowardly pub¬ 
lisher, and this man's courage to let his 
paper tell the truth as It saw it and to fight 
for what it believed to be right, regardless 
of consequences, was a constant source of in¬ 
spiration and a basis of loyalty to his people. 
Not only did Knoxville and east Tennessee 
lose a great oitieen in his death, but the 
Nation lost a devoted patriot. 

So the words have been said, mayhap 
awkwardly and haltingly, which again may 
not be unfitting when they, in whose behalf 


they are spoken, are under the deepest and 
most painful consciousness of their loss. 
Words can suggest, they can indicate the 
facets of a complex human being, especially 
one blessed with such unusual powers and 
abUittes as Mr. Lotspeich. but the full- 
rounded picture of such a man la formed In 
having known him or having had him as a 
friend. The picture oi a man operating a 
great institution is one picture; that of the 
same man choking up and having his eyes 
brimming with tears when his printers sent 
flowers to his sickbed is another; yet the 
man Is th*- same and only for those who really 
knew him can it be complete. 

J'ortunately, as Mr. Lotspeich so often said, 
Nature has a wny of carrying on, no matter 
what happens. His dearest wish, that his 
newspaper be carried on in the great tradi¬ 
tion which he had established, will be re¬ 
garded by bis organlssation as a sacred trust. 
The last days of its publisher were made 
content in the confidence that this would 
be so. 


With Public Recognitioii that Southem 
Alabama It a Mighty Fine Place in 
Which To Live and Work, the Huge 
Alabama Power Co. at Salco Will Prove 
an Important Source of Power in De¬ 
veloping Large Chemical Indnttriet 
Closely Related to McIntosh Salt and 
Its Many Byproducts 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, along 
with the news of the Alabama Power Co. 
breaking ground for the new Barry steam 
generating plant at Salco, comes word 
of another $60,000,000 Industry to be 
built there—a rayon textile mill. 

Mr. Speaker, more than a half century 
ago—and when first I learned about a 
thing called electricity, I queried my 
father, ‘'Dad, can you re^ly light a house 
without burning coal oil or kerosene?'’ 
“Yes, you can,” he said, “with elec¬ 
tricity.” When I asked him what elec¬ 
tricity was, 1 remember his saying, “Son, 
I don’t think anybody in the world knows 
exactly what electricity is. and I don’t 
know that it is absolutely necessary that 
we should know. Some day someone 
will find out, but whatever it is, I predict 
that it will do more to improve the lot of 
mankind than any discovery that has 
ever been made. Now, son, I told you 
we don’t know Just what electricity is, 
but It is not necessary that we Imow 
what things are if we know how to cre¬ 
ate them and use them for the benefit 
of man." 

My father went on to say. “We know 
now, my boy, that we can take a mass of 
Iron, cut It into certain shapes, wrap 
cotton-covered copper wire around the 
iron so as to form a ring; and we can 
take another bar of iron wrapped with 
the same kind of wire, and then by 
using an engine to turn the bar inside 
the ring, not alone can we produce elec¬ 


tricity to light the house, but actually 
use the electricity to drive other ma¬ 
chines. Thusly, by reversing the process 
we can use the power made by an elec¬ 
trical generator so that it will run ve¬ 
hicles”; and out of these applications of 
electric power came the first streetcar 
line in all the world. 

Mr. Speaker, various men as well as 
groups have attempted to decide just 
what invention or the establishment of 
what principle has added most to the de¬ 
velopment of civilized man Some have 
said the discovery and application of the 
principle of the wheel and axle. Some 
say it was the IcVcr. Some there are who 
claim the printing press was the greatest, 
inasmuch as that enabled man to ac¬ 
quire knowledge with which to improve 
his understanding of and his usefulness 
to his fellows. 

1 myself hold to an entirely different 
theory. History has recorded man's do¬ 
ings on this earth for more than 6.000 
years, but the existence of the centers of 
the life of earhest man have either en¬ 
tirely disappeared from the earth or else 
the Inhabitants of those areas are among 
some of the world's most backward peo¬ 
ple. The history of European develop¬ 
ment—easily traceable back several 
thousand years—reveals, certainly, that 
some of the most backward areas of the 
world are to be found on that continent. 
The discovery of North America, how¬ 
ever, was made less than 500 years ago, 
and the establishment of tliese United 
States of America was instituted less 
than 160 years ago. 

I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that 1 
make overstatement in saying that we in 
this country have built on this continent 
a more advanced civilization in 160 years 
than has been developed anywhere else 
on the planet in the 6,000 years of re¬ 
corded history. 

Much of all that America is today 
revolves around the fact that it was 
Benjamin Franklin, an American pio¬ 
neer, Revolutionary leader, philosopher, 
writer, statesman, and scientist, who, 
when as a boy flying a kite, made dis¬ 
covery during a rainstorm that light¬ 
ning was. in fact, electricity. 

There are a dozen or more factors 
which have contributed to the tremen¬ 
dous developments that we have achieved 
here in our country. Not the least of 
these were our great natural resources, 
our great agriculture, minerals, timber, 
water, and transportation. They all 
have contributed much to our develop¬ 
ment. 

The Inventive genius of our people— 
Deere, McCormick, and others—in de¬ 
veloping agricultural machinery which 
began with the plow; the empire builders 
who staked out the transcontinental 
railroads; the Schwabs and Carnegies. 
who brought forth the age of steel and 
steel products that have been wrought 
into our skyscrapers, our railroads, and 
our bridges; the Qoulds, the Vanderbilts, 
the Harrirnans. the Morgans, the Chrys- 
lers, and the Fords—these were all men 
whose dreams were fabricated into the 
realities which make lor the high stand¬ 
ard of living enjoyed by our peoples— 
and which the world has come to know 
as the American way of life. 
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I did not Intend to encompass all of 
America’s great development in this 
short talk. I wanted to talk to you all 
about our Southland-~of our own great 
potentialities in the cotton South—and 
particularly did I want to talk to you 
about my State of Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, more particularly do I 
want to talk to you at some length about 
a great American and Alabama man— 
Tom Martin, chairman of the board of 
the Alabama Power Co. 

Somewhere I one time read that pos¬ 
sibly the greatest invention that had 
ever been made was that contrivance 
put together by Eli Whitney. It was 
an engine-driven gadget designed to re¬ 
move cottonseed from the staple. Thus, 
our plantation Negroes learned to call 
it the cotton gin~>a name which has 
stuck to it until this very day. 

There Is no doubt but what the cotton 
gin was an invention that has had much 
to do with our cotton economy inasmuch 
as, prior to its development, hundreds 
of thousands of Negroes spent millions 
upon millions of man-hours picking the 
seeds out of cotton by hand. Indeed, 
It was a Herculean task for a person to 
hand-pick the seeds from as much as 
one pound of American-produced cotton 
in a single day. 

In times like these when we hear of 
fifteen to eighteen billion 500-pound bale 
crops of cotton, we can well appreciate 
the enormous value of the cotton gin. I 
well remember the story of a ship which 
landed in England with 50 bales of cotton 
aboard, the captain of which was 
thrown into Jail, for no particular rea¬ 
son. or with any specific charge against 
him except that he had brought 50 or 
60 bales of cotton into port in one cargo. 
It was reasoned that inasmuch as no 
mortal on earth could have that much 
cotton at any one time—^he had to be 
“in league with the devil himself” to have 
acquired that many bales of cotton. The 
story tells of the trouble to which the 
captain was put in his efforts to explain 
where on earth he could have acquired 
that many bales of cotton. 

As the days of reconstruction turned 
into years—and unfortunately for our 
Southern economy—our progress was 
still hitched to a one-gallused planter 
—and a one-mule farm. Hence, it is 
not surprising to have it authoritatively 
stated that our natural resources of 
timber and water have done more to 
Improve the economy of the cotton South 
than have all other factors combined. 

The great abundance of timber in our 
southland has enabled us to ship billions 
upon billions of board feet to northern 
and world-wide markets, and with the 
funds obtained therefrom, to build a' 
more solid economy and standard of 
living than ever before known. Forest 
products in general, our sawed timber, 
our plywood, furniture, barrel staves, 
boxes, ax and pick handles alone, have 
brought billions of income to the South¬ 
ern States. 

The influence of all of these, however, 
have been dwarfed into insignificance by 
the magic of the white power generated 
by water flowing over dams built in our 
rivers and coal taken from the bowels of 


the earth in our own beloved State of 
Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, principal among all busi¬ 
ness concerns to which the unborn gen¬ 
erations of southerners will forever be 
indebted is the Alabama Power Co., its 
affiliates, its associates, and to those in¬ 
trepid men whose vision of the economic 
worth of electrical energy caused them 
to stake their all to elevate the cotton 
South from being the prime economic 
problem of these United States to one of 
the most fruitful and productive areas 
on the face of this earth. 

Far and above all others to whom this 
credit is due is my good and long-time 
friend, Thomas Wesley Martin, born at 
Scottsboro, Ala., in August of 1881. Mr. 
Speaker. I would have you know that in 
the short span of his lifetime Tom Mar¬ 
tin has done more to make the South 
the great country that it is today than 
any other man that has ever lived. 

Mr. Speaker, no more significant 
honor could be paid any man than the 
distinction recently given to Tom Mar¬ 
tin by the Alabama State Legislature as 
reported in the news as well as the edito¬ 
rial column of the Birmingham News of 
August 2. 

What follows is an editorial clipped 
from the Birmingham News as of that 
date: 

Well-Deserved Salute—^Legislative Resolu¬ 
tion Honors One of Our Finest: Thomas 
W. Martin 

(By Fred Taylor) 

Montgomery, Ala , August 2 —Oov Gor¬ 
don Persons today signed a house Joint reso¬ 
lution honoring one of Alabamn’s outstiind- 
ing—many consider him the outstanding- 
citizens. 

He i.s Thomas W. Martin, Birmingham 
lawyer, businessman, and chairman of the 
board of the Alabama Power Co 
But no more need be said. The resolu¬ 
tion, Introduced by Jefferson. Representative 
J G. (Jimmy) Adams, Jr., and Dallas Repre¬ 
sentative Walter C. Glvhan, speaks for Itself. 
It was passed unanimously by both the house 
and senate and It reads 

“House Joint Resolution No. 78 
“Whereas Thomas W. Martin, a native 
son of Alabama, has for many years given 
of his time and talents for the benefit of 
the people of Alabama and the South; and 
“Wheieas Thomas W. Martin has been In¬ 
strumental in getting many Important in¬ 
dustries to establish plants in the State of 
Alabama which are of great benefit to the 
State and the people of the State; and 
“Whereas Thomas W. Martin has been 
greatly instrumental in organizing and es¬ 
tablishing the Southern Research Institute at 
Birmingham, which Institute has been of 
great service to the manufacturing Industry 
in Alabama and the southeast; and 
“Whereas the Legislature of Alabama de¬ 
sires to express its appreciation, and the 
appreciation of the people of Alabama, for 
the distinguished achievements of Thomas 
W. Martin: Now. therefore, be it 
“Resoloed, that the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring). Takes this oppor¬ 
tunity to express Its thanks and apprecia¬ 
tion to Mr. Martin for his constant, untiring, 
and unselfish work In the fields of Industry, 
education, research and history, for the bene¬ 
fit of the people of Alabama and the South; 
be it further 

‘‘Resolved, That It is the hope and wish of 
this body, and of the people of Alabama, 
that Thomas W. Martin may be spared for 
many years to come to continue and will be 


able to continue the great and beneficial 
works in which he is engaged. 

“A copy of this resolution, when passed 
by the legislature, is to be sent by the 
secretary of state to Thomas W. Martin.” 

Tom Martin, one of the first and fore¬ 
most of all living southerners, is the son 
of William and Margaret Martin, the 
grandson of Thomas and Elizabeth Jane 
Martin, the great-grandson of Jesse 
Martin, and the great-great-grandson of 
Prank Martin, a soldier In the Revolu¬ 
tion, who moved from Halifax County, 
Va., to Alabama in 1808. 

Tom Martin’s father, a lawyer, was 
attorney general of Alabama from 1889 
to 1894, and was serving as speaker of 
the Alabama House of Representatives 
at the very time of his death in 1907. 

Receiving his preparatory education 
at Starke's University School in Mont¬ 
gomery, Tom Martin studied law at the 
University of Alabama in 1899-1900, and 
following his admission to the bar in 
1901, practiced with his father in Mont¬ 
gomery. He served as assistant attorney 
general of the State from 1903 to 1911. 
during which time he was also junior 
partner in the Montgomery law firm of 
Martin & Martin until the death of his 
father in 1907. The firm then became 
Tyson, Wilson, & Martin, and, in 1912, 
Tom Martin moved to Birmingham to 
become general counsel of the Alabama 
Power Co. In 1915 he took on the added 
duties of vice president, and, on February 
16, 1920, was elected president but still 
retaining the post of general counsel. In 
October 1949 he was elected chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Speaker, the original power pro¬ 
gram of the company was financed in 
England and with English capital 
through the Alabama Traction, Light & 
Power Co., Ltd., which company ac¬ 
quired the common stock of the Alabama 
Power Co. Thet plan of financing was 
superseded by an American plan—due 
to the situation brought about by the 
First World War. Inasmuch as control 
of the company still rested in England, 
the directors authorized Tom Martin to 
go to England to negotiate this program 
for an American company to succeed the 
Canadian company. This he did in 
1924, and. upon his return, the South¬ 
eastern Power & Light Co. was organized 
under the laws of Maine with Mr. Martin 
as president. 

The latter company then acquhed all 
of the holdings of the Canadian com¬ 
pany, including control of the Alabama 
Power Co., the Mississippi Power Co., 
the Gulf Power Co., the Georgia Power 
Co., and the South Carolina Power Co. 
In 1930, the Southeastern Power & Light 
Co. was merged into the Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp., with Mr. Martin as 
the first president of the Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp. After serving 2 years, 
he resigned, but continued as a direc¬ 
tor and as president of the Alabama 
Power Co. This company serves directly 
or at wholesale the greater part of the 
domestic and commercial electric power 
business in 840 communities in Alabama. 
One of its largest hydroelectric develop¬ 
ments was named in honor of Tom Mar¬ 
tin in 1926, whose name was fast becom¬ 
ing known throughout the country. 
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Largely responsible for the organiza¬ 
tion in 1941 of the Alabama Research 
Institute—the name of which was 
changed later to Southern Research In¬ 
stitute—this institute is a nonprofit or¬ 
ganization supported by business and 
commerce and provides much needed 
technological facilities for southern in¬ 
dustry. An original founder, Mr. Mar¬ 
tin is still chairman of the board of 
trustees of the institute, which operates 
in Birmingham with a laboratory, a di¬ 
rector, and staff of scientists. 

Tom Martin has served in innumer¬ 
able other community and public efforts, 
and was largely responsible for the or¬ 
ganization in 1937 of the Alabama State 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he is 
still a director and member of the ex¬ 
ecutive committee. Chairman, in Ala¬ 
bama, of the Finnish Appeal in 1940, the 
Order of the White Rose of Finland was 
conferred on liim by the President of the 
Republic in 1941. Honorary LL. D. de¬ 
grees were conferred on him by Cumber¬ 
land University in 1931 and by the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama in 1943. 

In 1937, he acquired a panoramic 
hand-painted wallpaper made in Prance 
circa 1800, depicting, in five panels. 
French activities in Alabama under the 
title “The French at Aiglevllle," or 
“Foundation of the State of Marengo." 
This settlement is best known in Ala¬ 
bama as Vine and Olive Colony. 

This he presented to the Alabama De¬ 
partment of Archives and History in be¬ 
half of Mrs. Martin and himself. In 
recognition of his contributiton to arts 
and to science, he was, in 1940, made an 
Officer d'Academic by the French Gov¬ 
ernment, and was decorated with the 
Palmes Academiques, France’s highest 
recognition to men of letters, arts and 
sciences, in recognition of his writings 
on early French activities in Alabama 
and the French settlement at Demopolis, 
Ala., called The Vine and Olive Colony. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember your own 
great personal elation when Tom Mar¬ 
tin was chosen the South’s man of the 
year in 1946, and selected in 1947, in a 
Nation-wide vote conducted by Forbes 
magazine, one of America's 50 foremost 
business leaders. 

He was principally responsible for pre¬ 
senting, in 1948, the achievements of his 
long-time friend, Dr. William Crawford 
Gorgas, of Alabama, in behalf of the 
Gorgas Hall of Fame Committee, for 
election to the New York University Hall 
of Fame for Great Americans, and, in 
the election in 1950 Dr. Gorgas was 
elected by the highest vote. 

At formal ceremony at New York Uni¬ 
versity, on May 24, 1951, Mr. Martin 
presented the bust of Dr. Gorgas to the 
Hall of Fame in behalf of the friends of 
Dr. Gorgas. On that bust it is worthy 
of permanent record to note these im¬ 
mortal words of Dr. Gorgas himself, in 
commenting upon his successful efforts 
at Panama and Habana in mosquito con¬ 
trol: 

If there were no other way to control yel¬ 
low fever and malaria, the hot countries 
would he left to the Inertia of the ages. 

Thus you see, Mr. Speaker, the great 
significance of the work of that great 
Alabamian Dr. Gorgas, to southern 


United States as well as to the hot coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr. Martin was chairman, from 1944 
to 1948, of the Talladega County War 
Plants Conversion Committee, which 
was formed to make plans for the con¬ 
version of war plants in Talladega 
County to peacetime uses. These efforts 
finally resulted in the leasing of prac¬ 
tically all of the war-plant facilities of 
the United States capable of peacetime 
production. 

A director ".nd chairman of the board 
of directors of the Alabama Power Co., 
director of the Southern Co.. Coosa River 
Newsprint Co., and the First National 
Bank of Birmingham, Mr. Martin is a 
member of, among others, the American, 
Alabama, and Birmingham bar associa¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am always glad to avail 
myself of an opportunity to commend 
a friend or some great organization. On 
this occasion, I take opportunity to com¬ 
mend Tom Martin and the Alabama 
Power Co. which he heads, for the tre¬ 
mendous benefits they have brought to 
our State through the production of 
electrical energy and through the great 
genius of this man inasmuch as there 
has come to our Southland a happier 
way of life for every man, woman, and 
child residing in this area. 

Mr. Speaker, the power that Tom 
Martin and the Alabama Power Co. cre¬ 
ated was not just a new form of energy. 
It was a something that gave to us in 
Alabama a new mode of existence. 

In building the Alabama Power Co. 
to its great strensrth and position in 
American life, Tom Martin did more 
than exploit an Invention that made for 
progress. He opened a way to a new 
mode of life In our every Southern State. 

What I have said heretofore is apropos 
of the recent ground breaking near 
Salco, Ala., the starting of one of the 
greatest powerhouses ever built in 
southern Alabama, a plant to be known 
as the Barry steam plant of the Alabama 
Power Co. 

Jim Barry, known, beloved, and re¬ 
spected, has been associated with the 
Alabama Power Co. since 1918. His ap¬ 
pointment as local manager and division 
superintendent at Anniston in the east¬ 
ern division was at a time when that 
division served 4,600 customers out of a 
total of only 9,600 served by the Alabama 
Power Co. 

Distinguished as a marvelous engineer, 
he took an active part in the construc¬ 
tion of Mitchell Dam. was named south¬ 
ern division manager in 1923 and elected 
vice president in charge of operations in 
1927. He served as vice president and 
general manager from 1932 until 1949, 
when he succeeded President Thomas W. 
Martin, who that year was elected chair¬ 
man of the board. 

Mr. Speaker, it is altogether fitting 
that the Alabama Power Co.’s new steam 
plant at Salco should be named In honor 
of Jim Barry. Jim Barry is universally 
known as a hard-working, capable engi¬ 
neer, a distinguished southern gentle¬ 
man and a great executive, respected not 
alone for his abilities but also for his 
many fine personal qualities which have 
endeared him to all who know him. 


The concept of the generating plant at 
Salco is not new. Foreseeing the fu¬ 
ture of the Mobile area as far back as 
1931. studies were instituted by the Ala¬ 
bama Power Co. to disclose the compara¬ 
tive costs of power for large power con¬ 
sumers in various places in the country. 

These studies, which I well remember, 
disclosed that the cost of products re¬ 
quiring big blocks of electric power was 
cheaper in Mobile for many types of 
Industry than at any other point. It 
was because of these facts that studies 
were begun for building a large steam- 
driven generating plant. 

The plant, as it was laid out in 1931, 
was to contain five 100,000 kilowatt 
steam driven generators, and was to be 
located on a large tract owned by the 
company, with the view of making pos¬ 
sible a big Industrial center just north 
of Mobile. The principal reason why 
construction of the plant did not go 
ahead in the thirties was due to the 
long depression followed by World War 

n. 

However, the ever-increasing demands 
for power over the Alabama Power Co. 
system during the past year, resulting 
in considerable part from a revision of 
national defense plans, together with 
other unexpected demands, including the 
demand for power to develop the Mc¬ 
Intosh salt dome—caused Immediate 
consideration of plans to provide addi¬ 
tional power capacity in the Mobile area. 

The new plant will have an Immediate 
capacity of 250,000 kilowatts of power 
for national defense and essential civil¬ 
ian use. The building of a power plant 
near Salco therefore had its Inception 
some 20 years ago in the future plan¬ 
ning of power for the system, particu¬ 
larly in the vision of the then chief en¬ 
gineer, Oscar Gowen Thurlow. So con¬ 
vinced of the future of the Mobile area 
was the Alabama Power Co. that they 
then purchased the lands which now are 
the site of the proposed new Barry steam 
plant. 

The new Barry steam plant is being 
designed so that ultimately it could have 
a capacity of 1,000,000 kilowatts. The 
Initial capacity, as I have said, will be 
250,000 kilowatts in two 125,000 kilowatt 
generating units. The first unit is ex¬ 
pected to be in operation late in 1953, 
and the second in 1954. These generat¬ 
ing units will be the largest yet installed 
on Alabama Power Co.’s system, and will 
have a capacity more than twice that of 
the company's Chickasaw steam plant, 
and almost as great as that of Gorgas 
No. 2 steam plant. 

TO prepare the site for the new plant, 
thousands of cubic yards of soil will have 
to be removed. The plant building will 
be supported by approxunately 4,000 piles 
driven to depths varying between 55 and 
65 feet. The over-all height of the build¬ 
ing will be the equivalent of a 12-story 
building. The boilers alone will be as 
high as an 11-story building. 

When the plant is in full operation it 
will use 100 tons of coal per hour. At 
normal operation the first two units of 
the Barry steam plant are expected to 
consume 800,000 tons of coal per year— 
or enough to heat 153,000 southern 
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homes of average size during an average 
winter. 

An Interesting feature of this plant 
will be the method by which the steam 
entering the turbine will be reheated 
after passing through the high-pressure 
end and before entering the low-pressure 
end of the turbine. This feature makes 
possible increased economy. 

After the steam passes through the 
turbines, it is condensed for return to the 
boiler. In each of the two condensers to 
serve the two 125.000-kilowatt generat¬ 
ing units there will be approximately 
B 2 V 2 miles of 1-inch tubing through 
which will pass the cooling water to con¬ 
vert the steam leaving the turbine into 
water. When the turbines are running 
at full load each condenser will require 
approximately 90,000 gallons of water 
per minute for cooling. This water, 
which will be pumped from the Mobile 
River, will discharge back into the river 
downstream from the plant. It is not 
to be consumed. The availability of 
this great amount of water from Mobile 
River made the plant possible at this 
location. 

In addition to the Barry steam plant, 
the Alabama Power Co. has other impor¬ 
tant facilities under construction and 
on completion of its present program in 
1954 it will have generating capacity of 
1.384,500 kilowatts compared with 570,- 
600 kilowatts in 1940. 

Now that most of the large-scale rural- 
construction program is completed, 
electric service will be available to prac¬ 
tically all of the farms within the service 
area of the Alabama Power Co, Con¬ 
struction activities and expenditures 
currently are the greatest in the history 
of the company. 

These expenditures— 

Tom Martin declares— 
are assurance oi the Intention of the Ala¬ 
bama Power Co. to serve well the 480,000 
customers who get their power supply di¬ 
rectly from us, and the 100.000 who receive It 
indirectly through other distributors. 

Mr. Speaker, we in Alabama have 
great natural beauties, many physical 
assets, and a vast fund of resources of 
all kinds which have been untouched 
for centuries. Among the greatest of all 
assets within the State of Alabama are 
its many business concerns and great 
industries. 

Mr, Speaker, I count among the great¬ 
est of these, if not the greatest, is the 
Alabama Power Co. I have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying, whether it be in the cloak¬ 
rooms, whether in a congressional com¬ 
mittee, or on the floor of Congress or 
elsewhere, that in my opinion, the Ala¬ 
bama Power Co. has done more to foster 
the industrial and economic develop¬ 
ment of our State than any other being 
or agency. 

The reason it has been such a great 
leader in these fields is because of the 
vision and dynamic qualities of a man 
who has been at its helm for these many 
many years. I refer to that fine gentle¬ 
man and my good friend. Tom Martin. 

The Alabama Power Co. also is a leader 
because of the talent and vision of the 
men who are and have been associated 
with Tom Martin in the enterprise-* 


Eugene A. Yates, formerly a vice presi¬ 
dent and general manager and now 
chairman of the board of the Southern 
Co.; O. O. Thurlow, whose engineering 
genius is evident in many structures of 
the Alabama Power Co. Certainly, con¬ 
tributing to the company’s farsighted 
leadership is James M. Barry, the com¬ 
pany’s president, after whom this latest 
plant is named. His capacity as an en¬ 
gineering executive is only one among 
dozens of fine qualities which are his, a 
deep devotion to the men and women 
who are the employees of the Alabama 
Power Co., a generous heart, a high re¬ 
gard for integrity, fidelity to duty. 

Mr. Speaker, in my years in and out 
of public oflice 1 have had the privilege 
of meeting few men and few organiza¬ 
tions so completely willing to do every¬ 
thing honorable which might be neces¬ 
sary to lead to the development of our 
great State. Certainly, since that great 
power company became established in 
the Mobile area in 1926 much has been 
accomplished here, and while the credit 
for this accomplishment should go to 
many, mark me as one who knows, the 
names of Alabama Power Co.’s Tom 
Martin, Jim Barry, and others, should 
be names high on the list. 

I could spend hours upon hours talk¬ 
ing to you of the historv of this section, 
of the glories and the dramas, the joys 
and sorrows, which that h story reveals. 
I could spend days talking and dreaming 
of the potentials of the future because 
who knows what raw material treasures 
still lie beneath our soils. 

Not far from the Barry plant at Salco 
and close to McIntosh a great chemical 
plant is being built to utilize a basic re¬ 
source—salt—from which many diverse 
chemicals can be produced in quantity 
for perhaps centuries to come, so large 
is the body of salt in the area. 

Alabama’s oil fields arc not too far 
from here—and while not yet a great 
producing area, who knov/s but that at 
some early date all about us in this sec¬ 
tion will be the towering derricks that 
characterize the major oil field of our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, whether or not the earth 
beneath the soils of south Alabama hold 
further treasures, that are does offer un¬ 
bounded treasure in Uie qualities of its 
people. They are dependable, honest, in¬ 
dustrious, and they hope to apply their 
talents and intelligence in Industries 
which may—yea—^wlU locate here. 

I am at this moment not privileged to 
disclose in detail the interests which 
have been shown in this area. There 
are, however, many diverse Industries 
which are now considering locating 
among us. Some are related to the de¬ 
fense effort and some are not. 

Since the beginning of the Korean 
war, I have made innumerable trips to 
New York, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Montreal, and other industrial centers. 
These were made in an effort to present 
every possible inducement and l^nefits 
that would accrue to new Industries 
suitable for location in the First Con¬ 
gressional District of Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 certainly am gi'atifled 
with a determination of my friend, Tom 
Martin, and his associates to build this 
new great power plant at Salco. Above 


all else, it proves that they share with 
me my unbounded faith in the future of 
this great section of Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, to me the Alabama Power 
Co., in every phase of its existence and 
operation, is the epitome of democracy, 
rugged Individualism, and private capi¬ 
talism. 

Not one single penny of governmental 
subsidy of any kind has ever gone to en¬ 
rich the treasury of the Alabama Power 
Co., whose assets as of today are more 
than $250,000,000. 

The company employs over 4,000 men 
and women, and, as a result of its 1950 
record, earned not alone the National 
Safety Council’s first place award 
for the best accident rating among 33 
participating electric utility companies 
of the same class—but it also received 
three Edison Electric Institute safety 
awards for having achieved a record of 
working a million continuous man-hours 
without a disabling injury accident. Ad¬ 
ditionally thereto, the company itself is¬ 
sued certificates of merit to 130 district, 
town, and division crews for completing 
a calendar year without a disabling in¬ 
jury. 

Mr. Speaker, It has been authoritative¬ 
ly estimated that there are now 400 uses 
for electricity on the farm. Electrical 
power now grinds food—sends milk flow¬ 
ing through pipes into sterile containers 
and cures meat in the refrigerators and 
the lockers. A motor hums and distrib¬ 
utes water, a farm wife snaps a switch to 
start B churn or a washing machine, and, 
with the arrival of eventide, comes the 
smooth hum of an electric sewing ma¬ 
chine—while young eyes watch a movie 
in a country school, or perhaps even a 
television in the home. 

There are now electric chick brooders, 
both fireproof and time-saving, electric 
curing sheds for the tobacco and sweet- 
potatoes, electric milking machines and 
separators, electrically powered sprink¬ 
ler and ditch irrigation, cutters, grinders, 
saws. These are but a few of the lit¬ 
erally hundreds of machines and gadgets 
for which farmers and farm wives have 
found use for the low cost electricity gen¬ 
erated by the Alabama Power Co. and 
which save them not alone time but 
back-breaking labor. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Alabama Power 
Co. has prospered and grown—so has the 
State of Alabama prospered and de¬ 
veloped. Their interests are mutual. To 
paraphrase a great poet, “As the bow 
unto the cord is, so are they one to the 
oth^'r—useless both if not in union.’’ 


U the Long-Range Bomber the Only 
Answer? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. PAUL B.DAGUE 

or rXNNSTLVAmA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday^ September 13,1951 

Mr. DAQUE. Mr. Speaker, I find my«| 
self increasingly irked by what is appar¬ 
ently a disinclination to question the esti-!, 
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mates of our miiilary planners, as well as 
the alacrity with which certain Mem¬ 
bers of both bodies rush to the defense of 
the military high command when their 
demands are questioned. 

There is no one who will question the 
integrity of those who direct our military 
policies but the record is replete with so 
much evidence of bad Judgment that 
Members of Congress would certainly be 
derelict in their duty were they to fail 
to question the justification for military 
expenditures that will run in excess of 
fifty billion annually for the next several 
years. 

A case in point which seems to Justify 
congressional skepticism is the contro¬ 
versy still raging over the effectiveness of 
long-range bombing and specifically the 
use of the B--36 bomber as our primary 
weapon, a program which will unques¬ 
tionably take the lion’s share of our ap¬ 
propriations for defense. 

In my search for expert opinion on 
this important subject I have had what 
appears to me to be the sound advice 
and counsel of one of my constituents, 
Mr. Louis R. Humpton III, of Parkes- 
burg, Pa., who has drawn on his expe¬ 
rience as a naval aviator in World War 
II. Mr. Humpton has pleaded to some 
bias because of his naval service but in¬ 
asmuch as I, as a former marine, am also 
biased in favor of Navy and Marine 
Corps aviation, I feel justified in submit¬ 
ting the following which sets forth his 
Impressive conclusions. I invite all those 
who may have some doubts as to the pro¬ 
gram as the Air Force to give it their 
consideration. 

August 13, 1051. 

Hon. Paul B. Dagus, 

House of Representatives, 

Wastiington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dagur: It was with a great deal 
of surprise and pleasure that I received your 
considered answer to my recent correspond¬ 
ence concerning questionable strategic con¬ 
cepts of the Air Force. Feeling that I know 
you, I believe you would hear me out, but 
since my feelings arc admittedly strong In 
this issue I had assumed you would be some¬ 
what dubious about the merit of my state¬ 
ments. 

You will find enclosed the documents 
return of which you had requested. In addi¬ 
tion, I respectfully submit additional ma¬ 
terial pertinent to the subject at hand. Un¬ 
like the Air Force which has volumes of 
documents to “prove” the Air Force view— 
all such proof having been sifted, compiled, 
published, and distributed by the Air Force— 
unlike these Air Force officers, I have only 
an occasional and intermittent Influx of In¬ 
formative material from a few varied media— 
no one of which is trying to sell anybody 
anything. Then too. I’m unable to draw 
upLti a file of refined data exclusively fa¬ 
vorable to my contentions. 1 can only hope 
that you'll keep In mind the realization that 
I do not stand to make one solitary red cent 
one way or another and that I'm not at¬ 
tempting to persuade you to further strain 
the national economy in order to finance a 
paper theory whose pros and cons are far 
from overwhelmingly favorable. 

I repeat: I’m well aware that emotion can 
cloud Judgment. Still I feel that some of 
the objections which 1 shall state are valid 
and reasonable In a cold light of impartial¬ 
ity. My days as an active officer in the 
United States Navy are over. I speak as an 
individual only. In a few weeks I shall be 
at the University of Pennsylvania School 
of Veterinary Medicine and far more Im¬ 
mersed in the viscera of a horse than in the 
XCVII—App.-361 


big bomber hypnosis. My motives In writing 
are quite simple—perhaps to the point of 
sounding a bit vapid: First, I wish my coun¬ 
try to be sound and strong; not in arms alone, 
but financially as well. To that end I would 
see it defended efficiently by methods which 
win provide not only flexible defense, but 
which can do so In a manner that promises 
economic soundness and financial responsi¬ 
bility, Unless I'm very much mistaken, 
Marxist philosophy and strategy calls for the 
fall of America by its own lack of vision in 
economic matters. Like him or not, old Karl 
was no fool—and neither are his disciples. 

I recognize that strategic bombing is a 
factor in modern war. Yet, it should not, 
it must not be distorted into the factor by 
overzealous Air Force advocates. It Is be¬ 
coming—at long last—more and more ob¬ 
vious that the taxpayer cannot buy every 
general and every admiral every item each 
deems “absolutely essential." There is evi¬ 
dence of logrolling even within the Joint 
Chiefs Of Staff. Is It therefore boldness to 
inquire Into the usefulness and performance 
value of any given weapon? Is It not reason¬ 
able to question the worth of a multlmll- 
llon-dollar Item when there Is a valid conten¬ 
tion that one costing less can serve the same 
purpose as well or better? Evidently Admiral 
Denfeld was considered “bold." He was cer¬ 
tainly not blindly emotional and he did have 
some valid points. If one wonders why 
there’s etlll* some seething under “unifica¬ 
tion," that might be a place to start looking. 

For your consideration I set forth here 
several points which seem logical objections 
to the excessive emphasis on long-range, 
hlgh-allltude bombing: At present the Air 
Force plans a heavy bomber which will fly 
higher and farther than anything of its cate¬ 
gory now in operation. Initial models will 
cost $21,000,000 each. One bomb sight for 
one of these planes will cost one-quarter of 
a million dollars. Is it worth it? For the 
following reasons I think not: First and fore¬ 
most is the simple fact that It's too much for 
too little in the way of results. Most of the 
cost Is to provide a bigger plane to fly higher 
and longer—the ultimate objective of precis¬ 
ion bombing, to hit with accuracy, is indeed 
pushed further from realization. I’ve had 
very limited experience In patrol bombers, 
but enough to realize that no sky-high bomb 
Bight—regardless of cost—can provide the 
accuracy and pin-point target differentiation 
that comes with low and medium altitude at¬ 
tack runs. If, for example, you wish to de¬ 
stroy a bridge you can go about It In several 
ways. F'rom the air you could send over 
many bombers very high with many bombs 
and expensive bomb sights. All would rain 
their bombs In the area of the bridge. If you 
sent enough planes with enough bombs you 
will hit the bridge by sheer probability. Your 
bombers then must get home. They’re out 
of range of fighter support and cost $21,000.- 
000 each. You’ll almost certainly lose some 
of them. On the other hand you might 
launch smaller aircraft from a point nearer 
the target. With fewer bombs to carry, oper¬ 
ating over a smaller range and releasing from 
a lower level the percentage of bits Is tre¬ 
mendously greater. If their base Is a carrier 
they’ll have fighter support during a majority 
of their flight to and fro—If not over the 
target itself. For less Investment and at less 
risk you’ve gotten better results. Now I’m 
aware that there are targets within the 
Eurasian land mass which are out of range 
of carrier bombers—but they’re very limited 
In number and certainly do not require whole 
fleets of intercontinental bomters to be 
crushed. Most of the industrial resources 
and productive potential of the Soviet Union 
do lie within range of carrier strikes. 

The counter to such a statement might 
be. "Only the intercontinental bomber can 
be depended upon to answer aggression with 
a strategic blow." Why this word "only"? 
That's reminiscent of the “as Is well 
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known—" logic of Rxissla’s Malik. The near¬ 
fanatic belief in such retaliatory bombing 
serving as a deterrent to aggression has some 
very large holes—not the least of which Is 
the possibility (unmentloned by the Air 
Force) that the limited and highly special¬ 
ized ground facilities of strategic behemoths 
will be devastated with or before a blow 
against New York, Detroit, Chicago, etc. One 
doesn’t launch these multimllllon-dollar 
babies from the nearest available farm lane 
or highway. Indeed, they’d sink through a 
standard runway in much the same manner 
as an elephant lumbering through a mud- 
flat. Even the much-vaunted B-36 cannot 
be handled from the overwhelming majority 
of military air fields. Special facilities, all 
quite expensive, are required—and one 
doesn’t patch up the holes In Jlgtlme with 
a few bags of Portland cement. On page 7 
of the Air Force magazine Is the statement 
that General Vandenberg’s goal is to get 
20-30 percent of attacking aircraft. I’m a 
poor math student, but that would seem 
to mean that even should he reach his goal 
there remain 70-80 percent which get 
through to drop their loads. If you've never 
flown over a large Air Force base, 1 can assure 
you it presents a beautiful sight—and a 
lovely, unmissable, unmovable target. While 
on the line of bases. It Is evident that a 
carrier cannot be permanently located on the 
Kremlin wall maps. Every American big 
bomber base In the United States and over¬ 
seas can be—and doubtless Is. 

The Air Force maintains that Korea is an 
unusual and a typical war. Whenever their 
performance therein Is criticized in any man¬ 
ner they hasten to state that one must not 
Judge them thereby. Quite readily they 
point out that enemy supply and build-up 
flows from areas which are politically Invio¬ 
late to their air giants. You and I know 
that the privileged sanctuary routine is 
an anomaly and paradox to say the least. 
Damn foolish would be more descriptive and 
exact. If a man Is loading his gun with the 
expressed intention of blowing your head 
off, it seems logical to try and stop him be¬ 
fore he begins to take aim. Nevertheless, 
that’s not the way it Is In Korea, B^irther- 
more, considered opinion would suggest that 
the Korean pattern represents a revelation 
of Communist strategy involving localized 
and Isolated harassments both active and 
Impending Such conflicts are apparently 
far more profitable to Moscow than any all- 
out hot war of major powers. Why then 
risk economic rupture by building fleets of 
air giants which, by the Air Force’s own con¬ 
cession, are useless in such engagements? 
Why call skilled and experienced strategists 
with years of military and naval background 
by such names as “petulent," “jealous," 
“short-Blghted," and “old fashioned’’ merely 
because they suggest that carrier aircraft 
can serve efficiently in either type of war— 
restricted or all-out? If, as In Korea, the 
battle area Is limited, strategic bombers with 
the golden bombslghts are seemingly good 
only as subjects for recruiting posters. 

Please keep In mind that I do not say our 
country should Ignore the potentiality of 
high altitude bombing. I say most emphati¬ 
cally, however, that it la not the only way by 
which numerical superiority of eitemy forces 
may be offset—It’s merely the most ex¬ 
pensive. 

Economic orientation must be maintained 
during defense preparations If we’re not to 
defeat our own purposes. One billion dol¬ 
lars represents $6,60 from every man. woman, 
child, and infant In America. The Air Force 
trend is distending the national budget to 
a point which may eventually approximate 
$100,000,000,000—that’s 11 zeros, 10 percent 
of a trillion, and $666 per head per Ameri¬ 
can with absolutely no assurance It'll be 
enough- -Indeed, the inference is definitely 
to the contrary. Add to this the fact that 
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no Item of war deteriorates and becomes 
obsolete as rapidly as bombers and related 
facUlUes. One doesn’t buy a military air¬ 
craft, fly It and use It forever. As you know. 
Its obsolescence is initiated the moment its 
construction begins. The more aircraft in 
operation the more there must be evolved 
to maintain the status quo. An increased 
air appropriation, therefore, is not an end 
In Itself, but by Its very nature the beast 
is a self-perpetuating and expanding or¬ 
ganism. 

The factors of replacement, new design, 
modification, and Improvement are of prime 
Import should be so obvious that their very 
mention is superfluous. Tet these same fac¬ 
tors of replacement, new design, modifica¬ 
tion, and improvement loom ominously and 
prohibitively large when applied not to one 
type aircraft but to a number in excess of 
100 groups (87 now, I think—Just give them 
a little time). Should that he sobering, 
you need only recall that the more one has 
the more he wants—ut one minute he’s 
rough, tough, and ready lor retaliation—later 
he fears for our Nation’s fate because he’s op¬ 
erating on a shoestring. Somewhere in the 
Air Force comments upon my last letter it 
was Implied that I tended to illustrate by 
exaggeration. If I did so. It was uninten¬ 
tional—but what, pray tell, Is General Van- 
denberg doing with $20,000,000,000 worth of 
shoestrings? 

Before I conclude I should like to refer 
to the Air Force letter to Chairman Vmsow 
regarding my letter. They begin by stating 
that the emotional tone of my comments Is 
typical of the criticism heard in the 1049 
hearings regarding the B-36. It would seem 
that they feel those hearings vindicated 
their ideas and demonstrated the error of 
naval viewpoints. As A1 Smith used to say. 
“Let’s look at the record.” ’The carrier 
United States was canceled directly or In¬ 
directly as a result of this so-called Navy 
versus Air Force feud. A carrier of this 
type—over 2 years late, costing nearly twice 
as much and not quite as large—is now au¬ 
thorized. I believe two may have been rec¬ 
ommended. As the Navy suggested In 1940 
and as the Korean affair has now demon¬ 
strated, the tactical arm of the Air Force 
is woefully neglected. Although they con¬ 
tend that they’re correcting this matter, the 
proportion of ground support groups re¬ 
mains unchanged under their expansion 
program. One of their own officers became 
so disgusted with the tactical neglect that 
he’s leaving the services. We were told in 
1949 that xmificatlon would save millions 
and increase efficiency. Under unification 
as now practiced the Army lacks satisfactory 
ground support (being corrected with more 
money), we started with three services and 
unified them into four and we save by 
creating an additional bureau with its con¬ 
comitant employment of thousands of file 
clerks and stenographic personnel. 

A weak tactical air arm Is denied—yet all 
the material Is defensive and backed up by 
profound quotations—mostly by high Air 
Force officers. One letter from an infantry¬ 
man is hauled out to glorify tactical support 
given his unit. Are we to assume that all 
combat units are so ably aided? ’They ought 
to be. The Marine air arm does it as a mat¬ 
ter of course every day. I presume the fact 
that this man is a naval officer’s son Is meant 
to Ultutrate some injustice in naval atti¬ 
tudes on strategic bombing. Either that or 
It is the one letter they have from a sup¬ 
ported ouflt. 

As to ”Mr. Humpton’s saying the Air Force 
called carriers highly vulnerable oceangoing 
platforme—” it’s a direct quote from one of 
General Spaatz* articles In Newsweek. I pre¬ 
sume a gentleman of Spaata’ stature Is at 
least capable of accurately reflecting the 
views of his associates in the Air Force. If 
naval men are emotional In their arguments. 


It may well be due to such impartial news 
analy^ and one-sided criticism. 

My data oonoerning Air Force losses In 
Korea was from a Defense Department release 
of thle summer. Vandenberg explains by 
saying that the aircraft supporting troops are 
at grenade altitudes. So are Navy and Ma¬ 
rine Corps aircraft. A comparison of per¬ 
formance and losses here would be Inter¬ 
esting. My figures comparing naval and Air 
Corps performance In World War n are 
taken from the Conokkssionai. Rkcoro of 
1949. If they are inaccurate, the gentleman 
from Congress who presented them was, shall 
we say, exaggerating. The exact issue I do 
not recall—If necessary, I could locate it. 

In paragraph 7, my figures comparing naval 
air performance with Air Force crashes are 
assumed and presented in eloquent language. 
I appreciate the sarcastic compliment, but 
derision is hardly a clear rejoinder. Present 
accident rates are passed over as 60 percent 
better than before World War U. I would 
like very much to know whai that moans In 
terms of dollars and cents. This percentage 
comparison reads like a Soviet report on the 
accomplishments of the latest 5-year plan. 
Looks good and tells nothing. Incidentally, 
as 1 type this the radio Is reporting the crash 
of a B-50 into an apartment building some¬ 
where. Very well timed. 

Paragraph 8 refera to the fact that on 
the night of February 6 the Air Force 
dropped nails on roads still behind Red lines. 
Was it or was It not the intention of U. N. 
forces to use those same roads as soon as 
possible? Ton for ton, are the U. N. forces 
more dependent on rubber-tired vehicles 
than the Reds for supply or are they not? 
Perhaps on the night of Pebruuy 6 the Air 
Force foresaw-the present situation. If so 
I commend them. As it is now the move 
looks wise. Potentially it was damn foolish. 

As to my contention that the Air Force 
would have Americans believe It can win 
any war anywhere, I concede my error, I 
cannot recall any United States Air Force 
recruiting statement or civilian publicity 
film In which those exact words are used. 

Attached to this letter are some clip¬ 
pings to Illustrate several of my points. You 
may find them Interesting, 'This letter has 
already grown too long In closing I wish 
to repeat that I write only because I de¬ 
sire to see America establish efficient de¬ 
fense while remaining financially solvent. I 
may well be wrong, but I sincerely believe 
that excessive spending for current Air Force 
concepts falls to meet either of these pro¬ 
visions. It will grow worse, not better. 

Respectfully, 

Louis R. Humpton HI. 

PABXXSBuita, Pa. 


Merger of lateniatioDal Monetary Fund 
and International Bank for Reconetme- 
tion and Development 

EXTENSION OF REBifARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NSW rOKK 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTAHVBS 

Thursday, September 15,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the loUowing edi¬ 
torial from the New York Herald Trib¬ 
une of September 13,1951: 

FsoszN Funn 

The governors of the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund, holding their sixth annual meet¬ 
ing in Washington, have come under attack 


from delegates sent by Australia, South 
Africa, and other member states who claim 
that the fund’s vast loan resources of 
$8,000,000,000 are being withheld from na¬ 
tions which could put some of it to good use 
in stabilizing their balance of payments 
positions. These critics are correct in hold¬ 
ing that the fund has been disappointingly 
Inactive. It has been so since opening for 
business on March 1,1947. Tet no criticism 
of the fund’s inactivity is valid that fails to 
take account of the crucial reason for that 
inactivity. The fund was designed to oper¬ 
ate in a world that existed In the hopes of 
Its founders at Brettou Woods, N. H., in 1044, 
but a kind of world that has not come Into 
existence up to now. The fund's resources 
have been virtually frozen because they were 
not meant to make their contribution until 
after a period of postwar economic transi¬ 
tion to fairly stable international conditions 
had been achieved. 

The fund was not calculated to help re¬ 
construct postwar economies nor to redress 
fundamental imbalances In the trade among 
nations. Its sponsors never expected its re¬ 
sources to be used by member nations as a 
substitute for sweeping Internal measures 
to achieve high employment and price sta¬ 
bility, nor did they regard the fund as the 
sole vehicle for International economic co¬ 
operation. The purpose for which the fund's 
resources were planned to be used was In 
assisting members to protect the value of 
their currencies from short-run changes not 
due to basic shifts or disruptions In their 
foreign trade. 

How should the fund use its resources 
now. In an international environment for 
which it was not designed? Should they he 
dissipated in a vain attempt to correct im¬ 
balances for which rearmament, under¬ 
development or continuing reconstruction 
needs are to blame? Should they be used as 
a bonus to members who will reduce trade 
barriers? Should they remain frozen until 
normal conditions are restored by other 
measures or accidents? Each of these alter¬ 
natives has Its advocates. It would seem 
that mutually satisfactory compromise is 
unlikely and that the time has come to re¬ 
examine the charter of the fund with an 
eye to reformulating the functions it might 
reasonably be expected to perform In the 
world that confronts us. 


Remarkz of Secretary of State Acheson at 
San Frandteo, With a Comment by the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13,1951 
Mr. HAYS of Arkanaas. Mr. Speaker, 
there appears to be universal admira¬ 
tion for the manner in which the Secre¬ 
tary of State presided over the recent 
history-making meeting In San Fran¬ 
cisco climaxing treaty negotiations with 
Japan. The concluding words of Mr. 
Acheson are inspiring. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
Include Mr. Acheson’s statement quot¬ 
ed approvingly by the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer on September 10. The editorial 
is as follows: 

A MAO wn c B wr Job 

Every honest man. whatever his politics, 
must admit that Dean Acheson rose to great 
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heights In his skillful handling of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty conference In San 
Pranclsco. 

Urbane, unflustered, courteous, polite, he 
parried the clumsy lunges of the Communists 
with consummate skill. Yet, behind his 
quiet voice and his calm deportment there 
was steel, which even the Reds must have 
recognized. 

It Is to be admitted that his task was 
made easier because of the actions of the 
Reds. The scowling, snarling Gromyko, 
Soviet deputy foreign minister, was no match 
for him. Stefan Wierblowskl, the Polish 
chief delegate, was no match either. 

The persistent sallies of Gromyko and the 
Pole and the occasional Interposition of Dr. 
Gertrude Sekanlnova, Czechoslovakian dele¬ 
gate. drew good-humored and occasionally 
sarcastic responses from Aoheson, United 
States Ambassador John Foster Dulles and 
others. 

Television audiences will well recall how 
laughter broke out on occasions when the 
Reds pulled some whopper of a lie, or began 
talking about an absence of democratic 
principles, which they, in their own coun¬ 
tries, have nailed to the cross. 

Acheson was in command of the confer¬ 
ence every second. Even when he sat with 
his head in his hands, listening to obvious 
flubdub dished up by the Reds, he was a 
commanding figure. Ho looked and acted 
like a Secretary of State. Gromyko, for all 
his pressed trousers and his polished shoe,s, 
looked and acted like an ill-mannered bum. 

And when it was all over, and the signa¬ 
tures of the representatives of Japan and 48 
other peace-loving, liberty-loving nations 
had been affixed to the document. Dean 
Acheson spoke movingly, as lollows: 

“You have seen an act of greatness of 
spirit, an act. a true act of reconciliation 
* • * in accordance with the fundamen¬ 
tal moral principles of the gieat spiritual 
teachers and loaders of all nations and of all 
religions. 

“And it was for this reason, I think, again 
as Mr. Dulles suggested to us last night, that 
we were able to accomplish here what we 
have accomplished, because all ol Ub, In the 
words of Benjamin Franklin, all of us doubt¬ 
ed something of our Infallibility, and all of 
us worked together, giving up much tliat was 
close to our hearts, much that was close to 
our economic interests, for the purpose of 
bringing about this peace of reconciliation. 

“And we were able to do that, because we 
were doing something that lifted our spirits, 
something of which we were proud There 
was nothing mean. There was nothing sor¬ 
did which lurked in any corner of this trea¬ 
ty There was nothing hidden, nothing that 
could not bear the broad great light of 
day. • * • 

“And as Mr Morrison bald to us this morn¬ 
ing, this is not an ending, this is a beginning. 
We signed this great treaty this morning, but 
we must live this treaty from this day on. 
And It depends upon each nation, each indi¬ 
vidual represented here, each Individual of 
each nation, to make this treaty be what 
it is in words. And by no means, last of all, 
it rests with our Japanese friends to see that 
this treaty yields its true fruits. 

“And I say to them that a great, broad 
highway to a position of equality, of honor, 
of friendship in the world lies open to you. 
All the obstacles on that highway have been 
cleared away so far as governments can clear 
them away. • * • 

“We regret that there are some who were 
unable or unwilling to Join our meeting, and 
others, we regret, who came here but were 
unable or unwilling to Join in this great con¬ 
structive effort. But what we have done 
here, we have done both for ourselves and 
for those who did not come here, because we 


have laid a great peace for all peoples, not 
merely those here, but for all peoples 
throughout the world. 

“And those who were unwilling to work 
with us and those who orlticleed our efforts, 
for those people we feel no bitterness, but 
we urge them now to Join in the great effort 
which lies before all of us. 

“And may I close this conference with 
words which, in many languages, in many 
forms, in many religions, have brought com¬ 
fort and strength. 

“ ‘May the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, be amongst us and remain 
with us always’.*’ 

We could hope that Dean Acheson might 
never descend from the high place he made 
for himself In the esteem of men at San 
Francisco. 


Know Year Waterways: The Cost to 
Taxpayers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include an article pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Post under the 
sponsorship of the Marine News, New 
York, as follows: 

Know Youk Waterways; The Cost to Tax¬ 
payers 

There is much clamor about the stag¬ 
gering amount which the taxpayer will have 
to pay for the planned conservation and use 
of the Nation's land and water—about $1,500 
for the average American family has been 
given wide publicity That amount Is based 
on some $53,000,000,000 as the estimated cost 
of .development projects in the construction 
and planning stage. Prom the beginning in 
1822 up to and including the 1949 fiscal year, 
the Corps ot Engineers has spent approxi¬ 
mately $3,500,000,000 for waterway improve¬ 
ments and maintenance. Including every 
harbor and channel in the Nation; since 1896, 
about $2,275,000,000 for flood control. Be¬ 
ginning In 1902, the Reclamation Service 
has spent about $1,800,000,000. The total of 
about $7,676,000,000 covers a period of 120 
years But approximately 60 percent of the 
amount was spent during the past quarter 
century. Even at that rate, should the full 
$53,000,000,000 be spent, some 300 years 
would be required to do It; if the expenditure 
was at twice that rate, 160 years would be 
required. 

It is certain that many years, perhaps sev¬ 
eral generations, will pass before a large part 
of the proposed work will be completed; 
much of it may never be done. It Is not 
explained that. In any event, the cost to 
the average family will probably never ex¬ 
ceed more than a few dollars in any one 
year—not such a staggering amount after all. 

The planned conservation and use of the 
Nation’s land and water resources will un¬ 
doubtedly be carried out as prudently in the 
futtire as in the past. Rather than being a 
threat to the Nation’s financial stability as 
some predict, future development will add 
tremendously to national wealth and 
strength as similar development has In the 
past. And the average American family will 
be greatly benefited rather than being bur¬ 
dened with staggering taxes. 


Ovtitindiiif Conotry Newspaper Oppotea 
$19,019,000 Haad-Out to Graadview, 
Mo., Cow-Pasture Airport 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. H.R. GROSS 

OP XOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESEKTA-nVES 

Thursday, September 13,1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on August 
20,1 inserted in the Record several edi¬ 
torials which had come to my attention 
from newspapers in Iowa and elsewhere 
In the Nation in support of my opposition 
to the authorization for a $19,019,000 
hand-out to a hayfleld airport at Grand¬ 
view, Mo., home territory of President 
Truman and the late Boss Fendergast. 

This gratifying support of my opposi¬ 
tion is all the more important in view of 
the fact that the Grandview authoriza¬ 
tion, which was passed by the House over 
my protests, has now been passed by the 
Senate without a single word of protest 
being raised on the floor and, as near 
as I can determine, with only nine Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate present at the time. 

I will ask permission to Insert in the 
Record tomorrow additional editorials 
supporting my position in this matter. 
Meanwhile, here is an editorial from the 
Traer (Iowa) Star-Clipper, one of the 
outstanding country weeklies in this 
Nation and recipient of many awards 
over the years for distinguished journal¬ 
ism; 

Gross Wakes ’em Up 

Mo.st of the Republican Congressmen in 
Washington, including other members of 
Iowa’s delegation in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives appear to have missed the boat 
and have shown themselves out of step with 
public opinion back home when they failed 
to get behind Representative H. R. Gross* 
amendment to eliminate from the $6,000.- 
000.000 military construction bill the Tru¬ 
man propuBul to build a $19,019,000 airport 
at Grandview, Mo. Gross, who can be de¬ 
pended upon to speak out against the fre¬ 
quent Idiotic proposals by bureaucrats for 
wasteful and extravagant spending by the 
Government, declared that the Grandview 
airport is nothing more than a glorified WPA 
project for thf home territory of the Truman 
family and the late Tom Fendergast, boss of 
tlie Kansas City Democratic machine of 
which our President is an alumnus. 

Our Iowa Third District Representative 
pointed out that In the same bill was a pro¬ 
posal to spend $22,462,000 on an air base at 
Knobnoster, Mo„ only about 50 miles east of 
Grandview, and that during World War II 
millions of dollars were spent by our armed 
services in building air bases in Iowa, Mis¬ 
souri, and Kansas which have been Inacti¬ 
vated since the war for the reason that they 
were not needed. Among the many idle air¬ 
fields is the Air Force base at Sioux City, the 
Navy base at Ottumwa, and a military air¬ 
field at St. Joseph, which is only 60 miles 
from Grandview. 

Gross’ opposition to this Truman boon¬ 
doggling won the commendation of many 
Iowa newspapers. The Des Moines Register, 
which has not often served as a cheer leader 
for Mr. Gross, took his part the other day 
when, after the discussion in the House over 
the Grandview airport, a Texas Congressman, 
Representative Kudat, charged that Gross 
had revealed classified (secret) information 
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about the purposes ot the Grandview project 
which would give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. The Register properly pointed out 
that Chairman Vinson, of the House Armed 
Services Committee, had already described 
the Grandview base’s purpose In general 
terms; that Okoss revealed nothing secret at 
ail. and that Kii.oay was apparently trying 
to discourage any comment by Gross or 
others on why we need a new base In the 
region of Truman's ancestors, which wfi-s pre¬ 
cisely what Gross was trying to find out. 
Said the Register; “The answer, we note, re¬ 
mains unclear, even though the House ap¬ 
proved the bill enthusiastically.” 

The Cedar Rapids Gazette approved of 
Gross' suggestion that Idle airfields at Ot¬ 
tumwa and Sioux City could be renovated 
and made ready for use In a few weeks and 
at little expense In comparison with the pro¬ 
posed expenditure at Grandview, and that 
by using former military Installations the 
Government could save billions of dollars 
for the taxpayers. "But,” the Gajiette added, 
“not until other Congressmen rise above sec¬ 
tional Interests will the poor taxpayer ever 
have his day In court. Don’t hold your 
breath until that happens.” 

The Marshalltown Tlmes-Republlcan said, 
"Regardless of party, our leaders should be 
sufficiently cost-conscious to avoid duplica¬ 
tion or waste of expenditures to please local 
constituents There Is so much political 
finagling and wasteful spending by this ad¬ 
ministration that taxpayers are beginning 
to worry about the strain which Is bound to 
come on their take-home pay. They should 
appreciate the courage shown by Represent¬ 
ative Gross.” 

The Waterloo Courier, the Chicago Trib¬ 
une. and others expressed similar senti¬ 
ments, and we noted that even our Fair Deal 
Senator Gillette was willing to state pub¬ 
licly that Grosr had performed an important 
service to the public in this instance. 

OR 088 , In his regular weekly letter to the 
newspapers of the Third District this week, 
says he has bad many letters and telegrams 
urging the adoption of his amendment— 
from Iowa and elsewhere—and that one of 
tbe best letters was from a citizen of Grand¬ 
view. 

When the Gross amendment came up on 
Friday, August 10, it was defeated by a vole® 
vote, whereupon Gross offered a motion to 
recommit the bill with Instructions to the 
committee to strike out the Grandview pork- 
barrel project, and demanding a roll-call 
vote. The Democrat majority leader post¬ 
poned consideration of the bill until the fol¬ 
lowing Tuesday, as only 72 of the 433 Mem¬ 
bers of the House were present. Gross ex¬ 
plains that every week most of the eastern 
Congressmen start leaving for their homes 
about Thursday and do not get back to work 
111 the legislative chamber until Monday or 
Tuesday. He calls these Cungressmen the 
T and T Club (Tbursday to Tuesday). A 
vote on more Important measures can be 
taken only in the mlddlo of the week, be¬ 
cause It Is so embarrassing to have so many 
of the House membership recorded as absent 
on roll calls. 

On the followlnc; Tuesday Groijs’ motion 
for a roll call received only 44 votes—43 Re¬ 
publicans and 1 Democrat supporting It. 
This was an Insufficient number to compel 
a roll call. The entire bill, including the 
Grandview project, was then passed by a 
vote of 352 to 6. This demonstrates how 
"since; e” are many of our legislators In 
Washington who talk economy and curtail¬ 
ment of wasteful spending by the Govern¬ 
ment. Their speeches and their voting rec¬ 
ords do not seem to be In proper balance. 

Gross says he Is not through with them 
yet. An appropriation for these military 
construction projects is yet to be approved, 
and our Congressman warns that if the 
House Appropriations Committee or the Sen¬ 


ate falls to remove the Grandview item from 
the bill, ’T will certainly offer an amendment 
on the floor to do so unless the bill is brought 
In under a gag rule and is unamendable.” 

We think we can assure him that the large 
majority of the people of Iowa and In many 
other States approve his courage In this 
matter. 


Jews in Franco Spain 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OV NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 23, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my col¬ 
leagues to the following article which 
appeared in the August 31,1951, issue of 
the Jewish Mail: 

Jews in Franco Spain—Report by an 
Eyewitness 

(By Dr David Dlrlnger) 

Whnn some little time ago I was Invited 
by the Spanish authorities to visit Spain and 
to give a course of lectures on Hebrew sub¬ 
jects at the Institute of Hebrew Studies of 
the Higher Council for Scientific Research, 
and at Madrid University, I felt some hesi¬ 
tancy. not only because of the sentiments 
we Jews generally feel toward Spain on 
historical grounds, but because of my dislike 
for all that wag understood by fascism. 
Eventually, however, I accepted the Invita¬ 
tion, deciding to use tbe opportunity to see 
things for myself. 

My first surprise occurred when I filled In 
the necessary forms. I was not required to 
state my race, religion, or political creed, as 
is required for quite a number of "demo¬ 
cratic" countries today. In Spain itself— 
though r must beware of generalizing In view 
of the comparative shortness of my visit— 
I was struck by the absence of those mani¬ 
festations that we have come to associate 
with a totalitarian State. I could move or 
travel about with a sense of complete free¬ 
dom. 

1 had many conversations with Jews and, 
of course, with non-Jews, particularly those 
Interested in Hebrew studies, but I never no¬ 
ticed any sign of fear—or any sign of the 
Inferiority complex so often noted in other 
countries—on the part of Jews, or any anti- 
Semitism on the part of others. In short, 
I was not aware of a "Jewish problem " 

In Spain before the Second World War 
there was only one significant Jewish com¬ 
munity—that In Barcelona—which, unfor¬ 
tunately, I had no time to visit; It now 
comprises between 2,000 and 3,000 members. 
It Is recognized by the Government as the 
Comunldad Israelita de Barcelona. There 
are two synagogues—one Sefardlc and one 
Ashkenazi. 

The second largest community Is now that 
of Madrid. There are also Jews in Valencia, 
Beville, and elsewhere. 

The Madrid community was formed dur¬ 
ing the war. Previously there were scat¬ 
tered Jews, who held occasional services in 
private houses. The present synagogue 
dent Is Mr. Kahn, and the treasurer, Mr. 
49; services are hdd regularly on Friday 
evenings, Saturday mornings, and during 
the holy days. The congregation is presid¬ 
ed over by Professor Bauer. The vice presi¬ 
dent Is Mr. Kahn, and the treasurer, Mir. 
LawendA. The committee Includes the 
Marquis Cuby, from Gibraltar, and two 
other members. A temporary rabbi and 


BhochBt have been appointed. The com¬ 
munity Is quite active, and a communal 
seder was held on Passover, to which all 
members of the community—about 200— 
were invited. Tbe participants Included 35 
to 40 university students from Morocco. 

During the war many refugees entered 
Spain from Nazi Germany and Its satellite 
countries, many of them without paseports 
or official papers. No obstacle was placed in 
the way of their admission; the Government 
provided thorn with temporary papers, valid 
for 3 months, during which period the 
holders were required to report weekly to 
the police. The refugees were thus given an 
opportunity to regulaiize their position; 
during this preliminary period the majority 
of them found work or else the prospect of 
arranging for a start in business; since then. 
Indeed, quite a number have turned to busl- 
neas and attained wealth. 

It will, perhaps, suffice to Indlca t the pos¬ 
sibilities by a brief relerence to the career of 
the leading spirit of the synagogue, Mr. 
Lawenda. Born In Warsaw, ho arrived In 
Spain from South America over 20 years ago 
almost penniless, he Is now a prominent 
Industrialist. During the war he gave much 
aid to refugees from Germany, Italy, Poland, 
Rumania, and other oppressed countries. 
Today his constructive work Includes the 
building of a new synagogue for the needs of 
a larger community. This, It is hoped, will 
be ready by Rosh Hashana. 

The present temporary synagogue was In¬ 
augurated on January 2, 1949, In the presence 
of representatives of the Government, and of 
the Jewish communities of Barcelona and 
Tangier. Official recognition of the Madrid 
community, as the “Comunldad Israelita,” 
It Is understood, will be forthcoming within 
the next few weeks. 

I was somewhat disappointed to find that 
the Jews of Madrid show no Interest in He¬ 
brew studies as such. Indeed, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Moroccan students who are 
concerned with chemistry, engineering, 
medicine, etc., hardly any are associated with 
the academic sphere, certainly none with 
humanistic studies. The great majority are 
merchants, a small number IndUBlrlallsts, 
and nearly all are refugees from Central Eu¬ 
rope. 

In Spanish academic circles, however, 
there is a keen Interest In Hebrew and In 
Biblical studies. New and important Insti¬ 
tutes have been founded by the Higher 
Council of Scientific Research; among them 
the Institute of Hebrew and Near Eastern 
Studies, "Arias Mantano.” occupies a promi¬ 
nent place. At Madrid University there are 
two chairs of Hebrew, one held by Professor 
Perez Castro. 

There is, among scholarly circles In Spain, 
more than a passing interest In things Jew¬ 
ish Tlio celebration of the eighth centenary 
of the birth of Malmonldos was remarkable 
in that It reflected the deep interest of 
Christian Spain in the research that Is pro¬ 
ceeding on the medieval Jews of Spain. The 
efforts being made by the Spanish authorities 
to preserve Jewish antiquities are also worJ;hy 
of notice: In a sense, they are unique. 

Not many countries are proud of their 
great Jews who, through their contribution 
to Jewish culture, contributed to civiliza¬ 
tion m general, but who had no special 
share In fostering the national culture of 
their adopted country. In other words, 
while Italy may be proud of Luigi Luzzattl, 
the late great Italian statesman and Prime 
Minister, or France of Leon Blum, the first 
French Socialist Premier, or Britain of Ben¬ 
jamin Disraeli; while. Indeed, some Germans 
may consider Heine to bo their great poet, 
or Einstein their great scientist. It is doubt¬ 
ful If, for example, non-Jewish Frenchmen 
were ever interested In whether Rashl or 
David Qlrohl were born In Prance or Poland, 
or anywhere else. 
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One of the most notnble exceptions to this 
rule Is apparently Spain, where ancient syna¬ 
gogues are given the status of national mon¬ 
uments, and where Hebrew books and in¬ 
scriptions and other relics of Jewish glory 
in medieval Spain, like the Moorish remains, 
are part and parcel of the Spanish heritage. 
Indeed. Spanish culture was derived from 
all countries lying about the Mediterranean 
Basin. “The art of Spain is alluvial," said 
V. Lamperez y Romea with a touch of melan¬ 
choly. deploring the rapidity with which 
fresh floods of Immigration brought their 
deposit to overlay the past. 

It is true that in every age change fell too 
soon upon Spain. So on Jewish-Mudejar 
(Mudejars, an Arabic word, meaning "do¬ 
mesticated," Is the terms applied to the 
Spanish Moslems, who preserved their cus¬ 
toms, laws, art, and religion, after the coun¬ 
try had been reconquered by the Christians) 
a wind blew from the north, and chilled 
the plan: it never came to fruition. Profes¬ 
sor Georglana Goddard King, a great author¬ 
ity on Spanish art, compares it with the veins 
and grains of gold that are dug out of moun¬ 
tains or washed down among the sands of 
rivers and upon which each age sets Its 
image and subscription; but always it is 
gold. The splendidly illuminated Spanish 
Hebrew manuscrlpts—of which some are to 
be seen in the British Museum—the two rela¬ 
tively well-preserved synagogues of Toledo 
and certain other remains are unique Jewels; 
they are molds of this gold which have been 
formed by Jewish genius on Spanish soil. 
The origin and the impact of the Jewish- 
Mudejar art need a more thorough study 
than they had hitherto received and there 
is no doubt that the Spanish authorities 
would favor such research. 


Statehood Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. E. L. BARTLETT 

DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I should like to insert the follow¬ 
ing editorial which recently appeared in 
the New York Journal-American point- 
fcig out the need for the grant of state¬ 
hood to Alaska and Hawaii without fur¬ 
ther delay: 

While We Sleep, Russia Snares 

The current session of Congress, like so 
many of its predecessors, has done nothing 
but talk about the issue of statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii, and of late it has not 
even been talking about this vital subject. 

This amazing indifference, or abysmal ig¬ 
norance, about the importance of giving the 
full status of statehood to Alaska and Hawaii 
is in sharp contrast to the alert awareness of 
Soviet Russia in its appraisal of these Pacific 
outposts as indispansable links in the chain 
of American national defense. 

In the case of Alaska especially, the re¬ 
fusal of statehood Is leaving the pathway 
of Russian invasion wide open and virtually 
unguarded. 

The strategic position of Alaska, actually at 
the doorstep of Soviet Russia, could make 
America impregnable In any war with the 
Communist world. 

But Instead, with the continued failure of 
Congress to act on the statehood measure! 
the position of Alaska leaves America danger¬ 
ously weak. 


In this connection. National Commander 
Erie Cocke of the American Legion returned 
from his recent tour of Alaska with some 
information that will interest and should 
awaken the American people. 

The Russian propagandists are fllling the 
radio air in Alaska with their version of 
world affairs, he noted, and their constant 
theme Is that Alaska is historically and 
rightfully the territory of Soviet Russia and 
will eventually be restored to Its sovereignty. 

In fact, not even the name of Alaska is 
given recognition by the Russian propa¬ 
ganda. the Territory being always referred 
to as If it were a part of Russia. 

If the people of Alaska listen to the radio 
at all they can hardly help hearing the 
Soviet broadcasts beamed to them, and, 
as Commander Cocke reports; 

"The crowning insult In these broadcasts 
Is that they never refer to Alaska as Alaska. 

"What they talk about is what they term 
'Russlan-Amerlca'." 

In short, our Communist enemies know 
perfectly well what Alaska means to them 
In the formulation of plans to attack and 
conquer the United States, and they are 
assiduously laying the groundwork for ex¬ 
ploiting Alaska when the ultimate assault is 
made. 

But still Congress fumbles the Issue of 
statehood, and continues to leave not only 
Alaska but also our great Hawaiian outpost 
almost totally neglected and to all apparent 
intents and purposes unwanted. 

The best barrier to even the making, let 
alone the successful outcome, of any future 
Russian claim to ownership of Alaska is 
to make this rich and vital territory a 
sovereign American State, and thus insep¬ 
arable from the American Union. 

Why does Congress persist in a policy of 
procrastination and avoidance on the issue 
of Alaska and Hawaiian statehood, when only 
the Interest of our Communist enemies are 
served by that policy, and our own Amer¬ 
ican Interests are so endangered? 


The Late Honorable Frank Fellows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

OP MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13,1951 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ex¬ 
cellent editorial on our late colleague, 
Frank Fellows, appearing in the Talk of 
the Towns for September 6. The Talk 
of the Towns is an admirable weekly pub¬ 
lished in Yarmouth in my district. The 
publishers are Mr. and Mrs. Francis W. 
Tully. Mr. Tully was formerly in the 
Radio Press Gallery here in the Capitol 
and is well known to many of our Mem¬ 
bers. We are glad to have him running 
a paper in Maine. The editorial follows: 

Frank Fellows 

It Is going to be difficult for the voters In 
the Third Maine District to replace Con¬ 
gressman Prank Fellows, who died last week. 
He was a hard-working, positive-minded 
Member of the House, known to his col¬ 
leagues and to Washington newsmen as a 
man who voted according to his beliefs, and 
never hesitated to state his position on an 
Issue. He seldom addressed the House— 
when he did, he always had something to say, 
and held the attention of the Members. 

His salty, down-to-earth oratory, mixed 
with Maine wit, made him in demand in 


many States during Republican campaigns. 
Whenever Frank Fellows spoke in North Car¬ 
olina, a large attendance at Republican ral¬ 
lies was assured, and the same was true in 
other parts of the country. Only a few days 
before his death, he delivered one of his 
typical speeches at the Republican gather¬ 
ing for Senator Taft in Rockland. After the 
speaking, we chatted with him for a while, 
and he remarked on how glad he was to be 
back In Maine after the long, hot session 
in Washington. However, he was in the 
best of spirits, and it was a shock to learn 
Just 5 days later that he had died. During 
his 12 years in Congress, he had earned the 
r-j pect of all who knew him. 


Grand Coulee Dam Near Completion 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, as per 
authority granted to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix to the Record, I sub¬ 
mit an article from the New York Times, 
of date September 9. 1951, in regard to 
the completion of the Grand Coulee Dam. 
The article follows: 

Coulee Completion Near—Greatest Power 

Plant To Reach Top Capacitt This Week 

Washington, September 8. —The world’s 
largest hydroelectric power plant at the 
Grand Coulee Dam will be completed this 
week after 18 years of work on the over-all 
project—but there Is talk of making It still 
bigger, Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. 
Chapman said today. 

The eighteenth and last generator will go 
on the line next Friday. Its 108,000 kilowatts 
will give the plant in central Washington a 
record 1,974,000 kilowatts of generating ca¬ 
pacity-enough to light every home and run 
every plant in a city the size of Chicago. 

Yet the Northwest’s soaring needs for pow¬ 
er have outstripped even this gigantic ca¬ 
pacity, and the possibility of adding a third 
great battery of generators is being discussed, 
Mr. Chapman said. 


Action Demanded From Congreti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13,1951 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
short recess enjoyed by the Members of 
the House of Representatives gave them, 
I hope, an opportunity to get a good view 
of how the rank and file of our public 
feel about the achievements, or the lack 
of achievements, of the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

It must have been obvious to anyone 
who made any attempt to learn the truth 
that John Q. Public is quite dissatisfied 
with the failure of Congress to give any 
cooperation to the President or to offer 
any program of its own to combat infla¬ 
tion and the steadily increasing cost of 
living, which is our public enemy No. 1. 
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Equally disturbing to the public Is 
Congress’ apparent apathy and lack of 
understanding of the gravity of danger 
from abroad and the necessity of a more 
substantial national defense program, 
including civilian defense. 

One of the most striking and glaring 
deficiencies of this session of Congress, 
however, is our slowness in making ade* 
Quate provisions for pay adjustments for 
the postal employees and other Federal 
employees. 

Everyone recognizes that pay adjust¬ 
ments to these employees are long over¬ 
due and that it is nearly impossible for 
them, under the present pay rates, to 
meet the steadily Increasing cost of liv¬ 
ing. And yet, Liter 8 months, the pay- 
increase legislation is still languishing in 
the committee. If private industry 
lagged anywhere near this long in its 
treatment of the employees. It would 
have been subjected to attack by Gov¬ 
ernment agencies long ago. 

It is not yet too late. Our citizens de¬ 
mand and deserve prompt action from 
us. Let us put our shoulders to the 
wheel, give the President adequate leg¬ 
islation to combat Inllation, to build up a 
firm and solid defense from foreign 
enemies, and lastly, let us, without de¬ 
lay, take care of the crying needs of our 
own Government employees and adjust 
the glaring Inequities In their pay scales. 


They Really Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 

OF NOBTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 12,1951 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the State, Raleigh. N. C.: 

Tuicy Really Work 

A few days ago wo were talking to O. K. 
LaRoque In Kinston. He has been la Wosh- 
ington, D. C., for about 3 years but has now 
returned to his former job in Greensboro. 

Said Mr. LaRoque* "The one thing that 
Impressed me most aboLit my stay in Wash¬ 
ington was the hard worR done by our Sena¬ 
tors and Representatives. The average citi¬ 
zen. bacK home, has little knowledge ot this. 
In most instances, our representatives in the 
Senate and House get to work shortly after 
8 o'clock in the morning. They stay on the 
Job until after 6 o’clock, and when they re¬ 
turn to their hotels they usually carry with 
them heavy brief cases, stuffed with work 
which will be attended to at night ’’ 

Wc agree with Mr. LaRoque In this state¬ 
ment. There may have been a time when a 
Senator or Representative could take things 
easy in Washington, but that time vanished 
long ago He now has to keep plugging away 
BtrenuoxiBly every day U he wants to keep 
up with his work. If he falls to do this, it 
Isn’t long before It piles up on him In over¬ 
whelming fashion, and he’s absolutely sunk. 

What is the nature of all this work? 

Well, in the first place, there are hla duties 
on the floor of the House and Senate and 
also in committee rooms. There are dozens 


of visitors to see daily In his offlee. There 
are scores of letters that must be answared 
promptly. There are various departmentB 
and bureaus that have to be visited fre¬ 
quently, and there are innumerable tele¬ 
phone calls. 

When you see your Senator or Repre¬ 
sentative here In North Carolina attending 
some kind of a celebration or making a 
speech at some kind of a meeting, you may 
get the idea that he has an easy Job of it, 
but such an idea is far from the truth. 
Chances are that he works harder than most 
of ua ever did in all our lives. 


Czecks Isolated by Air 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF massachusbtts 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 14, 1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article from today’s Washington 
Daily News: 

Czechs Isolayed by Aia 

Paris. September 14—France and Britain 
canceled all airliner flights to Communist 
Czechoslovakia today. 

The measure, which completed an aerial 
quarantine of the Hed-ruled country, was a 
further reprisal for mistreatment by the 
Czechoslovak Communist regime of Western 
Allied citizens. 

Yesterday the Allied high commissioners 
in Germany canceled all Czechoslovak plane 
flights over Western Germany. 

The Anglo-French order forbids any flights 
to Czechoslovakia by the nationalized B’rench 
and British airlines, Air Frax>ce and British 
European Airways, to Prague. 

BLOW FOR OATIS 

The order batuiing Czech flights over West¬ 
ern Germany was largely a reprisal for the 
Imprisonment by the Reds of Associated 
Press Correspondent Wllllnm N Oatls, sen¬ 
tenced to 10 years In prison as a "spy." 

A French Foreign Office spokesman said to¬ 
day’s ban was decided upon. Insofar as 
Prance was concerned, to safeguard French 
plane crews against possible reprisals by the 
Czech Reds for the Allied ban again Czecho¬ 
slovak flights over the Allied occupation 
zones of Germany. 

TEMPOBARY MEASURE 

The French measure is temporary, the 
spokesman said, depending on developments. 
It was taken on France’s own initiative, he 
said, and not at the request of either the 
United States or Britain. 

The spokesman said Prance supported the 
Allied High Commission's ban on Czech flight 
over Western Germany because of Czech 
treatment of French nationals in cases very 
similar to that of imprisoned American Cor¬ 
respondent William N. Oatis. 

The spokesman said the ban on French 
flights‘to Prague was ordered because "we 
simply felt it was a prudent measure to take 
in view of possible reprisals by the Czechs 
against our own planes and crews.” 

He said there were at least two or three 
French nationals held Incommunicado in 
Prague and that French diplomats have not 
been permitted to communicate with them. 
The spokesman said there were also British 
nationals similarly held in Prague. 


In the ease of William N. Oatis, it was plain 
that the united SUtea planned a campaign 
of retaliation without once using the word 
in public. 

Meanwhile, the Czwch train which entered 
the Allied zone of Germany early this week 
was still there with B7 passengers who 
wanted to return to their homeland. The 
engineer and 26 other passengers have asked 
sanctuary and probably will receive it. 


Praiie for Achetoa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSSrrS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of September 11, 
1951; 

PRAISX FOB ACHKSON 

Back in Washington from the Japanese 
Peace Conference and a stopover In Kansas 
City, President Truman highly praised Sec¬ 
retary of Btate Acheson for the latter's skill¬ 
ful handling of the peace meeting. He told 
the reporters that he had personally con¬ 
gratulated Mr. Acheson for the firmness and 
skill with which he had presided over the 
conforoncG and blocked the Soviet attempts 
to delay and disrupt the meeting. In the 
President’s typical man-of-the-street lan¬ 
guage. ho said that the proceedings had 
demonstrated that his Secretary of State "is 
Bhiartcr than any of the guys who have been 
attacking him." 

This forthright statement of the Presi¬ 
dent la significant at this time, because it 
evidently indicates that he is standing by 
his Secretary of State and is not yielding 
to the pressure from various sources to throw 
hlR pilot overboard. For many mouths now, 
pundits have been .saying that Mr. Acheson 
Ik a political liability to the administration 
and would have to be "given the gate.’’ This 
fulsome praise now, however, would indi¬ 
cate that. If Mr. Acheson wants to stay on, 
the President will keep him in offlee right 
through for the election next year. 

The millions of people who saw and heard 
Mr. Acheson handle the peace conference 
will agree with the President that Acheson 
handled the situation with consummate 
skill. Firm, but dignified, and with no show 
of Ill-temper at Gromyko's rough tactics, he 
made a remarkable impression upon the 
American people. Even photogenically. his 
appearance on television was more pleasing 
than most of his published photographs. 

Any suggestions of alleged Red coloring in 
Acheson’s political philosophy were com¬ 
pletely dispelled by the way he handled the 
opposition from the delegates from behind 
the iron curtain. As a matter of fact, un¬ 
biased observers in other countries have al¬ 
ways given Acheson high credit for his capac¬ 
ity os a statesman, and they have derided the 
silly attempts to make Red capital out of his 
friendship for Alger Hiss, it is probable 
that Mr. Acheson could have been more dip¬ 
lomatic with the American people in an¬ 
nouncing his continued friendship for Hiss 
after the latter was convicted of conspiring 
with the Reds, but standing by a friend who 
had gone wrong was never considered by the 
American people to be a bad trait in any 
man. 

Secretary of State Acheson is now going 
into conference at Washington virith the 
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British and French foreign ministers, to pre¬ 
part a pact with Western Germany to bring 
the people of that country into the family 
of free nations, as has been done with Japan. 
Mr. Acheson has emerged from the Japanese 
conference with such added prestige, that he 
can be depended upon to be the guiding 
spirit in forming this now alinement with 
Western Germany. 


The William N. Oatis Cate 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Scvtember 14, 1951 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker. Uncle 
Sam should bar operaiicns of Soviet 
press agents here, a1, least until the 
U. S. S. R. gives William N, Oatis his 
freedom. 

Every red-blooded American Is de¬ 
manding ju.t and proper retaliation 
against the Reds, both within and be¬ 
yond our shore, for the unwarranted ar¬ 
rest of William Oatis. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, are to be hiehly 
commanded for adopting the following 
resolution. 

Rksulution on William N Oatis Adopted 

BY THE Eagles Lodge of Council hLUFfs, 

Iowa 

Whereas William N Oatis, As.socIntc(l Press 
bureau chief m Prague. Czechoslovakia, a 
flee ne^^i>pupermau who was perlormlng his 
duties according to the standards and cri¬ 
teria of the free press of the world, was 
brutally snatched and imprisoned by the 
Communist Government of Czechoslovakia 
without explanation, and 

Whereas Mi. Oatis was arrested and hold 
In detention without access to iriend. Em¬ 
bassy representative or trusted legal counsel; 
and 

Whereas he was brought to trial and ac¬ 
cused 01 “insisting on obt.mnlng accurate, 
correct, and verified intormutlon," which is 
the deflrution of the work of a free press, 
and 

Whereas he was forced into admission of 
espionage because ol his reporter’s instinct 
for presenting the factual rather than the 
fictional: and 

Whereas he was convicted and sentenced 
to 10 years of imprisonment bv a trial which 
Was universally condemned by all free na¬ 
tions as an outrageous "kiinguroo court,’* 
completely bereft of the principles of Jus¬ 
tice Olid the dignity ot the human being, 
and 

Wherep.s. by Its action, the Communist- 
dominated Czech Government showed Its 
scorn for the principle of freedom of infor¬ 
mation and Its hatred for our free world; 
and 

Whereas representatives of the Soviet 
news agency, Tasa, have the free run of the 
United Slates of America, and are permitted 
to attend press conferences at our national 
seat of government, at which often much 
off-the-record Information Is discussed; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Council Bluffs Aerie, No. 
104, of the Fraternal Order of Eagles urges 
the Federal Government and Its agencies to 
be unceasing in Its efforts to secure the free¬ 
dom of Mr. Oatis by honorable means, and 


we also offer our support and the vitality of 
our membership to the executives of the 
Associated Press In their campaign to se¬ 
cure the release of Mr. Oatis by the commu¬ 
nication of the true facts of the case to the 
free peoples of the world; and be It further 
Resolved. That Aerie. No. 104, of the Fra¬ 
ternal Order of Eagles urges the Federal 
Government to bar the correspondents from 
the Soviet news agency, Tasa, as well as all 
satellite nation correspondents from official 
Government press conferences, where vital 
information may be revealed, until the re¬ 
lease of Mr. Oatis has been secured. 


Big Three Show-Down Near on Spain 


EXT’ENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Friday, September 14, 1951 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarkf; In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Constantine Brown which appeared in 
the Evening Star ol September 10. 1951. 
wntiGii in his usual excellent style and 
which should be of interest to all who 
are anxious to strengthen the position of 
the United Stales m the present diffi¬ 
cult world. 

Big Three Show-Down Near on Spain— 

Ftianco’s Rolf in WForruN Defense To Ee 

Thrashed Out at Allhd CcNFE,iENCL Open¬ 
ing Here Wepne'-'oay 

(By Con.stantine Brown) 

The foreign mlnlhtcrs of Britain and 
Fiance will meet next WedneRdoy here in 
town with Secretary ol State Acheson to 
cliKCUGb inforraully a number of mutual prob¬ 
lems regarding the strengthening of the 
Emopean defeube against pobsihle Soviet 
attack 

Although the discuBslons will be Informal, 
the three top diplomats will deal with prob- 
lem.s far more vital today than the blgnature 
ol the Japanese Treaty. The (questions of full 
sovereignty lor the W bt German Republic 
and America’.s mllilaiy and economic assiht- 
aiice to Spain are expected to be the most 
controversial itcm.^ 

Top-ranking Serators and military men 
hope lerventlv that the “spirit of San Pran- 
clGCo” will linger on for .some time and cause 
the diplomats to weigh these controversial 
matters more In the light of what is best for 
the free world than political expediency at 
home. 

Although the Japanese treaty has provl- 
sioiLs which are distasteful to some of Its sig¬ 
natories, the free nations have presented a 
solid front which alone prevented the Soviet 
and satellite representatives at San Prancls- 
co from saboUglng the peace treaty. We 
learned last week that if the non-Communlst 
countries stand together the Red sabotage 
technique can be defeated. 

For the first time in 6 years we have spoken 
an emphatic “No” to the Kremlin and its 
stooges. San Francisco has proved for the 
first time that the Allies and their friends 
can be as tough as the Muscovites. 

The question of American military and 
economic assistance to Spain ranks among 
the top questions for discussion next Wednes¬ 
day. The French and British governments 
have signified unmistakably that they oppose 
our “unilateral” policy toward that country. 
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The French objections are purely political. 
The Plevln government la hanging by a thin 
thread, and in order to obtain the support of 
some Socialist factions in the National As¬ 
sembly. it must make an impressive display 
of opposition to any help to Franco’s Spain. 

The British are in a somewhat different 
position. The Laborltes, who supported 
Spanish Loyalists during the Civil War actu¬ 
ally hate the Franco regime. The Conserva¬ 
tives are concerned over our decision to help 
Spain, because they fear foreign Interlerence 
with Britain’s Mediterranean line of com¬ 
munications. 

This sounds absurd to Americans, yet it Is 
so. For centuries the Iberian Peninsula was 
considered the exclusive preserve of the Brit¬ 
ish Empire. When we planned operations in 
North Africa in 1942, It was necessary to ob¬ 
tain naval baseb in the Azores from Portug.il, 
The British representatives in the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff In Washington objected 
strongly to the United States approaching 
Portugal directly. They Insisted that the 
bancs be obtained by London in accordance 
with the centunes-old Portuguebe-Britlbh 
alliance 

Last week the Labor government, which 
does not etand very high with Portugal’s 
Premfir Snlnzar, had to accept a direct 
Amcrlcan-Poitugiiese agreement on the 
A?;:)i’c& bases. 

All British political parties will continue 
to look askance at any foreign power obtain¬ 
ing bases in the Iberian Peninsula. They 
know that we now are negotiating with the 
Spanish Government for the establi.shment 
ol American air fields in a number of local¬ 
ities, Including the Sevllle-Malaga and Al- 
merla-Allcnnte areas in southern Spain and 
Spanish Morocco, right across from Glbraltur. 

The British {.houlcl know better than any¬ 
one else that there is no ether motive in our 
elloris to obtain bar-es in Spain than the 
common defense ol the West Yet, they d-'ll- 
nit-ly dislike the idea ol any alien power 
getting so close to Gibraltar, which Is r.up- 
poued to guairt the we.stern Mediterranean 
and give Brltuln b predomliuuit position in 
that sea 

It is this reason as much as the ideological 
antipathy of the Labor government which 
ciiuspb London to oppose our asclslance to 
Franco 

In a recent conversation an important 
British official asked: “How would you like 
it if we obtained air bases in Colombia and 
Panama, thus flanking your canaP” 

The State Department has had Its hand 
forced by Coihu^e-'’’ and by the Pentagon to 
accept closer association with Spain. ’I'he 
strategic arguments in favor ol giving that 
country an t<pportunity to improve her econ¬ 
omy and modernize her armaments were go 
strong that both President Trumpn und 
Secretary of State Acheson could no longer 
reject them. 

But our Government has yet to convince 
our principal European Allies that what we 
Intend to do for Spain is in the common 
interebt of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi¬ 
zation and not a selfish move on our part. 


Meat Quotas 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAMG. BRAY 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 14, 1951 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
beef production figures chow that meat 
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packers in Indiana did not get their lair 
share of cattle during the 4 months 
slaughtering quotas were in effect from 
April through July. 

In June, for example, when OPS 
slaughering quotas were 80 percent of 
last year’s kill. Indianapolis production 
was down to 63.9 percent, while New York 
packers were up to 102.3 percent and 
west-ooast slaughtering was running 
109.1 percent. 

It is apparent that Mr. DiSalle did 
not even attempt to force the packers 
In New York and California to observe 
the quota regulations. Indiana's farm¬ 
ers, packers, and consumers alike suf¬ 
fered because of this situation which 
resulted from the quota system of the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

The record indicates that slaughtering 
quotas did not work, and I feel that Con¬ 
gress should ignore the President’s re¬ 
quest for authority to reimpose them. 

The drain of cattle from Indiana, 
which would not have happened if 
slaughtering quotas were effective, is due 
to the freight forgiveness policy of the 
Office of Price Stabilization. Packers on 
the east and west coasts can pay more 
for cattle because freight forgiveness on 
their ceilings exceeds actual freight costs. 

Packers are permitted to pass freight 
costs along to consumers, and that means 
that housewives in Indiana have to pay 
the freight east on cattle and west again 
on beef. 


International Agreements 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OF NESBASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday» September 13,1951 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mf. 
Speaker, the conference now going on In 
Washington between the so-called Big 
Three—that is, England, France, and 
the United States—should be all to the 
good. It is well for nations to sit down 
together and discuss their many prob¬ 
lems, because the world is much smaller 
today than it was a generation ago. 

I do hope that Dean Acheson, our Sec¬ 
retary of State, does not make any secret 
commitments or alliances. 1 can re¬ 
member. that in the past, secret com¬ 
mitments committed the United States 
to conditions which should have been 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States. I am sure my colleagues re¬ 
member some of the commitments made 
at Yalta and Tehran. The then Presi¬ 
dent of the United States sat in this very 
well of the House and told the Congress 
that no secret commitments had been 
made. It was months afterward when 
It was discovered that Mr. Stalin. Roose¬ 
velt. and Churchill had made secret 
agreements which could well cause a 
third world war. This should never 
happen again. Certainly the Congress 
Is entitled to know what commitments 
are to be made. 


The Welfare State 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

or VlBfllNU 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
tlie Appendix of the Record a very able 
statement entitled “Handwriting on the 
Wall,*’ prepared by Mr. H. L. Spencer, of 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

Hamdwritiko on the Wall 

In the last few weeks, with tlie dlemicsul 
and return of Douglas MacArthur, the Amer¬ 
ican people have lived through one of the 
most profound, disillusioning and emotional 
experiences in their history. Coming on top 
of the RFC and Kefauver revelations, con¬ 
fidence In the Integrity and good judgment 
of our national administration has sunk to 
new low levels. A sudden realization has 
come to US that there must be grave flaws 
in the basic concepts by which we have been 
governed In recent years. 

A remarkably clear statement of our pres¬ 
ent national predicament is contained in a 
new book, The Welfare State, a Mortgage on 
America's Future, by the brilliant young 
economist, Jules Abel. A powerful foreword 
by Raymond Molcy points out that our only 
hope now lies In Congress. In the next few 
months congressional decisions must be 
made which will affect our national destiny 
ior generations to come. Constructive re¬ 
sults could come from our recent shock treat¬ 
ment if the emotional ferment of recent 
events produces overpowering public demand 
that the conditions which so endanger the 
future of our fine country be corrected and 
corrected now. 

Mr. Abel makes the point that we are all 
being exhorted and hoodwinked to believe 
that the more we spend the better off we 
are and that the greater our debt the greater 
becomes our prosperity. Based on the mis¬ 
leading statistics of gross national product, 
so freely used by Washington exhorters, that 
may appear to be the case. Certainly If we 
can scatter a few billions of pump-priming 
seed corn and from that harvest a great crop 
of Increased income, everything will be 
lovely. 

But, as Raymond Moley says, "Everything 
Is fine If you don't look too closely." What 
the country needs Is to throw away its rose- 
tinted glasses, get out the old bifocals and 
really take a close look at the fine print. 
For gross national product and national in¬ 
come are deceptive figures in that no account 
Is taken of the taxes that must be paid 
to sustain the effort of pulling ourselves up 
by our bootstraps. Nor is any allowance 
made for the fact that a large part of gross 
national product is made up of non-income- 
producing expenditures such as those for 
war and so-called foreign Investments. 
For example, in 1939, 1.4 percent of gross 
national product was for war expenditures. 
In 1914 this figure was 41.8 percent. 

Currently the expenditures for war and 
foreign Investment must be high and going 
higher. If we continue blindly to leave it 
to this administration to plant our pump- 
priming seed com we need not be surprised 
If the harvest consists of a large crop of war- 
producing bayonets rather than income- 
producing plowshares. 


Gross national product less various ad* 
justments and taxes gives the data for dis¬ 
posable personal income. This is the true 
measure of our prosperity. It Is the figure 
that most of us are interested m as w« 
struggle to keep our heads above the rising 
tide of inflated living costs. Payroll-tax 
deductions buy no groceries. 

Therefore it would appear that the best 
test of our national economic health, follow¬ 
ing a 20-year effort to squander ourselves 
into prosperity, would come from a compari¬ 
son of the trend lines of disposable personal 
income and net public and private debt. 
These are shown on the chart below and it 
at once becomes apparent that Income has 
not grown as rapidly as debt. The rather 
rapid convergence of these trend lines over 
the last 20 years shows at a glance how 
serious Is the situation in which we have 
become involved by adoption and long con¬ 
tinuation of a reckless fiscal policy moti¬ 
vated in large part by political expediency 
and sold to the trusting public by continued 
and deliberate misrepresentation of the 
true meaning of gross national product and 
national Income. 

This administration’s apparent conviction 
is that national welfare depends upon con¬ 
tinued spending and expansion of debt. 
While this may have been true In earlier 
years, when our rate of true growth was 
greater and our debt was small, for later 
years the data shown here does not bear 
out this assumption. For Instance, in 1946 
there was a decline of $8,500,000,000 In debt 
but an increase of $8,200,000,000 In Income 
after taxes. On the other hand, in 1949 an 
increase of $11,400,000,000 In debt produced 
an actual decrease in Income. These facts, 
together with the converging trend lines of 
the chart, may well be interpreted as statisti¬ 
cal handwriting on the wall to warn us 
that we have reached our debt limit or 
point of no return beyond which fimther 
debt Increase will do great harm. 

Certainly, unless we are willing to embark 
on a course of full-scale runaway Inflation, 
further Increase In debt must be prevented. 
Only thus can we preserve the value of our 
money, wages, the bard-won pensions of our 
workers, and the country’s working capital 
savings that have come from 160 years’ de¬ 
velopment of a rich and virgin land. 

With the records of German, French, and 
other foreign inflations before us, people 
everywhere are coming to realize that such 
Inflation in the United States would be tragic 
Responsible Members of Congress should he 
aware of this rapidly spreading sentiment. 
We are beginning to recognize the fact that 
confidence in the dollar Is the basic measure 
of confidence in our national credit. If not 
In the country Itself. In the world crisis 
confronting us, maintenance of otu* national 
credit is a first order of business if we arc 
ever to rearm ourselves and our friends. 

We are Involved today in a dangerous in¬ 
ternational situation complicated by a crisis 
of long-continued and cumulative fscal 
management. Further adventures in the 
economies of fairyland will serve no purpose. 
It Is time for the American people to call on 
their elected representatives in Congress to 
lace the facts of our situation resolutely and 
work out a bipartisan program which will 
provide realistic solutions. Buch a program 
Should Include; 

1. No further increase in debt. 

2. Fay-as-we-go taxation. 

8. Sharp reduction in nonrearmament 
spending at home and abroad. 

4. A free hand to Federal Reserve Board 
In debt management. 

5. Modification of the automatic inflation 
escalator provided by present farm parity, 
coBt-of-ltvlng wage relationships. 

6. For the time being and in the intenst 
Of the country—forget politics. 
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The Crusade for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. BENTON, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the New 
York Times editorial of Tuesday, Sep¬ 
tember 11, headed “The war of words.’* 
This editorial pays tribute, so justly 
earned, to the Crusade for Freedom. 
This is a most important and vital ele¬ 
ment in the so-called war of words. Un¬ 
der the leadership of a distinguished 
board, the Crusade for Freedom is de¬ 
veloping programs and taking the kind 
of initiative which would be difficult for 
a Government agency. 

May I particularly call to the atten¬ 
tion of the Senate the most important 
part played in the development of the 
Crusade for Freedom by Mr. Frank Alt- 
schul, of Greenwich. Conn., who has 
spark-plugged the most important ac¬ 
tivity of the crusade. Radio Free Europe? 
Mr. Altschul has been a moving and a 
determining spirit in the great develop¬ 
ment of the crusade, and, I think it 
is fair tp say, the moving .spirit of its 
broadcasting operations beamed to the 
satellite countries behind the iron cur¬ 
tain. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The War or Words 

The Crusade for Preeclom launches here 
today Its campaign to raise funds for the 
construction of two more radio transmitters 
which will bring Its message of truth to the 
Soviet satellite nations. At present, the Cru¬ 
sade Is operating the most powerful radio 
station on the Continent, Radio Free Europe 
In Munich, which now beams broadcasts for 
more than 11 hours each day to Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. The new transmitters will be equally 
as powerful and will broadcast to Hungary 
and Poland. It Is expected that similar radio 
facilities will be established in Asia to bring 
the voice of the free world to that continent. 

What the Crusade for Freedom Is doing Is 
vitally necessary. At present the Soviet 
Union Is bombarding those within its orbit 
with an unceasing humdrum of propaganda 
vilifying the United States. At every turn 
our every action Is slandered, criticized, and 
distorted. The Soviet propaganda effort has 
reached a new Intensity and we are threat¬ 
ened with the loss of many friends unless we 
can bring the true picture back Into focus. 

The Voice of America Is playing an Im¬ 
portant part In this struggle. But more 
than an official voice of our Government Is 
needed. The Crusade for Freedom Is en¬ 
deavoring to enlist 25,000,000 Americans to 
support Its program—to bring the message 
of truth from a broad cross section of a peo¬ 
ple who are free to a broad cross section of 
people who long to be free. It is the kind of 
program with which every thinking Amer¬ 
ican will agree: it Is the kind of a program 
which every thinking American will want to 
support whole-heartedly. The Crusade’s 
local campalgu headquarters Is at 6 East 
Fortieth Street, New York. 


Central Arnona Project 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

OP pi:nN8Ti.vanxa 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ray¬ 
mond Moley, not only an eminent na¬ 
tional columnist now writing for News¬ 
week magazine and many newspapers, 
but also a man whose views on economics 
and the general affairs of our Nation 
have been long respected, has written a 
commendable letter to the Governor 
of Arizona, disclosing the planned ex¬ 
travagance of the present administra¬ 
tion. especially with regard to reclama¬ 
tion projects. 

I believe my colleagues would be inter¬ 
ested In reading this letter. Inasmuch 
as every State of the Union is interested 
in the problem of Increasing taxation. 

Mr. Moley uses the central Arizona 
project as a potent example to illustrate 
his point. 

His letter to Governor Pyle, of Arizona, 
follows: 

To THE Governor or Arizona 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Hon. Howard Pyle, 

Phoentx, Arts, 

Dear GovEaNoa. Your friendly letter, to 
which I assigned this space last week, raises 
a number of Issues which deserve a con¬ 
sidered reply. 

My criticism of the central Arizona project 
was not based on California propaganda, but 
on the Senate debates. In which your Sena¬ 
tors McFarland and Hayden took a leading 
part, on the Arizona case as presented to the 
House committee In March, on the letters 
and documents of the Interior Department 
on the subject, and on other pertinent public 
documents I have not approached the sub¬ 
ject from the standpoint of the dispute be¬ 
tween Arizona and California, but from the 
standpoint ol a taxpayer In a wholly remote 
State. 

It Is perfectly apparent that Arizona is en¬ 
titled to a very considerable amount of the 
water of the Colorado River that now flows to 
the sea. It Is also clear that the needs of 
Arizona are urgent and critical. It Is clear, 
too, that your predecessors In office and your 
State legislature were negligent In falling to 
Impose restrictions on the veritable looting 
of the water table by wells drilled for the 
raising of quick and highly profitable crops 
by people who rushed there in war years for 
that purpose. You are conunendably trying 
now to lock the stable, 

I cannot agree that the question submitted 
to the Secretary of the Interior was "loaded.” 
It was: "How much Interest on the national 
debt occasioned by the project would be 
borne by the Nation’s taxpayers, assuming a 
76-year repayment period and a reasonable 
construction period?” His answer, $2,075,- 
729,000, is a matter of arithmetic. The im¬ 
mense size of this Interest charge Is due to 
the incorpOTatlon in the bill of a principle of 
accounting that has never hitherto been 
approved by Congress and that Is a product 
of the Interior Department’s desire to enlarge 
its activities, regardless of expense and de¬ 
spite the old principle that irrigation and 
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power should pay for themselves. In power 
projects the rate at which power Is sold Is 
fixed high enough to pay Interest on the 
money borrowed to build the project. That 
Interest has been paid Into the Treasury, as 
It should be. Under the principle in this 
bill, this Interest money or Interest compo¬ 
nent would be used to pay the costs of 
irrigation, thus giving a subsidy to farmer- 
users of the water. Also, the period of repay¬ 
ment is fixed In the bill at 75 years, thus 
nearly doubling the time which hag always 
been the rule in reclamation projects. 

If Arizona is so in need of water and If the 
return Is so favorable as the figures you 
have presented suggest. It should abide by 
the traditional rules that have always gov¬ 
erned reclamation. 

There Is also something very strange in the 
claim of sponsors of this project that the 
whole thing must be authorized by Congress 
before the Supreme Court can determine the 
dispute with California about how much 
water Arizona is entitled to. I realize that 
lawyers argue that the Court cannot take 
Jurisdiction of the case unless actual dam¬ 
age can be claimed by California. Other 
lawyers argue that it can. It would seem 
that this is a most expensive way to bring 
a law suit. If the Court should refuse the 
cheaper way, then it would seem that Con¬ 
gress might set up some temporary body to 
adjudicate the case. 

Finally, the cost of the project can hardly 
be Judged by the Reclamation Bureau esti¬ 
mate of $788,000,000 for building. If past 
experience with such reclamation projects 
lb any guide, the cost will bo two or three 
times that. Also, it Is admitted that the pro¬ 
posed dam will fill up with silt in 30-odd 
years unless another dam or dams are built 
up the river. 

It would seem that Congress ought to take 
a long look at the whole immediate and 
remote cost of this and all related projects 
and then measure them against the capacity 
of American taxpayers to meet such expenses 
In a period when immense sums must be 
raised for armament and foreign aid. These, 
it seems to me, are considerations which 
must be measured against the recognized 
needs of your State. 


Whom Shull We Truit? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always helpful to have the opinion of 
the folks back home and with that 
thought in mind. I want to share the 
views expressed by Mr. J. E. Holtzinger, 
publisher of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, 
by inserting the following article that 
appeared in the September 1 issue of 
said paper: 

Whom Shall We TftusT? 

Many prominent men who are In close 
touch with our international affairs seem 
to feel that war with Russia is inevitable. 
While we do not concur with their opinions 
on all matters, we might weigh very care¬ 
fully what they have to say. If, as they say. 
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ivar is lnevltable» than we should caretuUy 
reexamine our policy and make sure that we 
are doing our very best; first, to avoid war, 
11 that Is still possible; secondly, to be fully 
prepared for war should It come. 

We also must be very careful into whose 
hands we place the instruments of destnic-* 
tlon which can have a decisive effect on the 
outcome of any war and upon the amount 
of damage that may be inflicted upon us if 
we are Involved in that war. We do not 
believe that it Is best to put Implements of 
war Into the hands of people who may offer 
but feeble resistance or no resistance at all 
to an aggressor and risk having those In¬ 
struments of death and destruction turned 
against us by an enemy that prefers to cap¬ 
ture its WOT materials rather than to build 
them. 

It has been argued time and time again 
that a weakened European economy plays 
Into the hands of International communism. 
It also might be well to point out that a 
weak industrial structure in central Europe 
will be of little use to Russia in the event of 
all-out warfare. 

Germany was a powerful foe because her 
Industries were powerful. W len their In¬ 
dustrial potential was destroyed by strategic 
bombing the German field armies were weak¬ 
ened. and eventually they collapsed. The 
only possible use Russia can make of Ger¬ 
many and other central European powers is 
to harness their industrial production to the 
Soviet war machine and make them produce 
the heavy machinery of destruction that is 
BO essential to modern warfare. We wonder 
at times If those who are responsible for the 
administration of Marshall-plan alu to Eu¬ 
rope never think of this danger. 

At the present moment Congress is debat¬ 
ing on legislation that would cut ofl! from 
American aid those powers that aell or trade 
to Russia those things that Increase the po¬ 
tential military strength of the only power 
that can threaten our peace It seems to us 
that all aid should be stopped Immediately 
when evidence of such trading or selling Is 
uncovered. It also seems to us that if the 
Republican Party, which Is the official watch¬ 
dog of the tactics of the party now in power 
had able leadership these things would be 
brought out into the forefront and made an 
issue in the campaign that is now shaping 
up for 1952, 

The party of the opposition has a definite 
duty to perform. It should make Itself clear 
on fundamental Issues, and It should quite 
openly oppose those unsound principles 
which someday may lead to heavy loss of 
life and place In jeopardy those things we 
all hold dear. 

Taxes have been raised and raised again 
until today every American is contributing 
much more to the Government than he Is 
able to save or to use for his own advance¬ 
ment. Too many of tliose tax dollai's are be¬ 
ing sent abroad to help people many of whom 
have a standard of living much higher than 
the average American can hope to achieve. 
Every now and then there is quite a little 
discussion about the powerful lobbies that 
operate in Washington to Influence legisla¬ 
tion for this or that American group. Sel¬ 
dom have we seer It mentioned that other 
powerful lobbies, the male members of which 
fltay at the best rooms in the best hotels 
and the female members of which are dressed 
In silk, satin, and mink coats, also are pres¬ 
ent In Washington. These are the lobbies 
of the nations seeking Marshall fund hand¬ 
outs. 

It would be Interesting to know Just how 
much of the money expended on aid to other 
countries goes to men and women of the 
millionaire class In those nations, how many 
members of the nobility and former nobility 
are getting handsome hand-outs from these 
funds which are in the long run collected 
from the working people of this Nation. 


How many of this International set wUl be 
In the front lines defending democracy 
against the onslaughts of communism when 
the chips are down and battle smoke is In 
the air? It Is our guess that most of them 
will take special planes carrying so-called 
VIP’s to the neutral comers of the world 
where they can live a life of ease and safety 
while the sons of the republic fight It out 
with the hordes of Communists. 

We believe that if most of the money now 
being expended on aid to foreign nations 
were devoted to getting our own house in 
order, to building up the world’s greatest air 
force and the world’s greatest pile of atomic 
weapons, war would not be inevitable If 
war came it could be one of short duration. 
There would be no stockpile oi American- 
made goods to be used by the enemy, there 
would be death and destruction for him if 
he chose to challenge the mighty nation 
that was wise enough to put its trust in God 
and Its ammunition and war materials Into 
American hands only. 

Robbing Americans of the Just fruits of 
their labor to build up new privileged classes 
in foreign "atlons will not strengthen this 
Nation. It can only weaken It. Taxing our 
great industrial machine to such an extent 
that its own progress must be halted Is play¬ 
ing into the hands of the enemy. 

There are three things that a really great 
American Congress can do to build up na¬ 
tional unity and national strength. First, 
they can pul a limit to the taxing powers 
cl the Nation so that Its great Industrial and 
Individual Initiative is not crippled; second, 
they can make sure that all money expended 
by the Federal Government is spent for the 
essential things which will contribute to na¬ 
tional preparedness and, third, they can In¬ 
sist that the money spent abroad is drasti¬ 
cally reduced In amount and that It Is en¬ 
trusted only to such products and to such 
uses as will aid America and not place stra¬ 
tegic materials within reach of our potential 
enemy. 


Flood Control in Kansas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 

OF Kansas 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPHEBENTATIVEB 
Friday, September 14, 1951 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
again call the attention of Congress to 
the disastrous floods which recurred in 
Kansas this year. The total actual prop¬ 
erty and farm damage to our State runs 
v.ell over $700,000,000. Every river and 
every watershed in Kansas, with the ex¬ 
ception of those controlled by a flood- 
control dam, contributed greatly to this 
damage. 

Kansas covers an area 200 miles by 
400 miles and Is comprised of 105 coun¬ 
ties, 07 of which counties were seriously 
affected by this excessive and uncon¬ 
trolled rainfall. 

I am including an article published in 
the Chanute (Kans.) Tribune, which 
gives a detailed report of one of the 
rivers in Kansas, and the amount of 
damages, county by coimty, on the 
Keosho-Cottonwood Riven which flow 
through my district Since the publi¬ 
cation of this article, these rivers have 
again overflowed and added more dam¬ 
age to cur people. 


The article follows: 

LOSS ON Nxosho Is $42,600,000; Ueoent on 

DAMa—VALLXY Asks Oonorkss fob Flood 

Control Stws at This Sxssion 

Residents of the Noosho-Cottonwood Val¬ 
ley In Kansas today figured tbelr tangible 
losses In the July flood at $42,600,000. 

They Immediately Joined In an urgent plea 
to Congress for flood protection so they can 
rebuild. 

At Burlington, John Redmond, president 
of the Neosho-Cottonwood Flood Control 
Association, prepared a complete report to 
Congrees on the emergency need for reser¬ 
voirs which were authorized last year. 

He emphasized that recovery In the valley 
depends upon action in this session of Con¬ 
gress to start work on the entire flood-con¬ 
trol program, consisting of four dams up¬ 
stream on the Neosho and Cottonwood, 

The Senate Appropriations Committee ap¬ 
proved last week a quarter million request 
for planning Strawn Dam, located north of 
Burlington and below the Junction ot the 
Neosho and Cottonwood Rivers. Redmond 
said that residents throughout the valley 
are appealing for additional appropriations 
tor preliminary construction at Strawn and 
for planning of dams at Marlon, Cedar Point, 
and Council Grove. 

The people in these flooded valleys need 
this start on flood control so that they can 
rebuild and repair their properly in safety, 
he said. 

The estimated cost of the four dams is 
$36,220,000, which Redmond pointed out la 
considerably less than the Kansas damage 
estimate of $42,529,673 In the July flood 
alone. This was 1 of 40 floods recorded 
In the Neosho Basin In the past 20 years. 

In Oklahoma the Neosho flood caused 
additional millions in damage last month. 
District Judge William Thomas, of Miami, 
Okla., who Is preparing the damage esti¬ 
mates, is away on business. However. C M. 
Bartlett, publisher of the Miami News-Rec¬ 
ord, said he had heard estimates as high as 
$20,000,000 on losses suffered In Oklahoma 
above the Pensacola Reservoir. 

The estimate of losses in Kansas was com¬ 
puted from figures obtained from each of 
the 11 counties in the Neosho-Cottonwood 
Basin. Half of the losses were accounted for 
by farm buildings, crops and equipment. 

The figures were compiled by Representa¬ 
tives Howard Immel, of lola. Ernest Mabrary, 
of Council Grove, and Ernest Johnson of 
Chanute, a committee representing the 
flood-control association. 

Their figures showed type of property: 


City dwelUngB— ..—- $7,774,746 

Industrial, commercial--- 4,606.526 

Public property__ 2,561,650 

Farms, crops, equipment_ 21.135, 452 

Railroads, roads, levees—-- 6,462, 200 


Total_ 42,629, 673 

The committee members said the figures 


rejn'esent only visible losses. Much damage 
could not be calculated, they said, such as 
waste of soil, Intenruptions in essential serv¬ 
ices, and losses which will become apparent 
in the future. 

The losses by counties In the Neosho- 
Cottonwood Volley were computed as fol¬ 
lows: 

Allen_$5,410,423 

Chase_ 6,214,160 

Cherokee_ 928,600 

Coffey_ 6,160.000 

Crawford .........._ 86, 760 

Labette___ 2,575,000 

Lyon - 6.730,780 

Marlon_ 6,518,850 

Morns_................ 6,120,000 

Neosho___.... 4.624,500 

Woodaon ............._... 1,221,650 


Total, 


42, 629. 573 
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The Late Honorable Frank Fellowi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 

or NIW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPEESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked when Informed of the death 
of my dear friend, Prank Fellows. 

He was a great Amerlcan—old fash¬ 
ioned in his sturdy type of American¬ 
ism—a ^ne legislator, and one who put 
the interests of his country first. Of 
great courage, he never swerved from 
the path of duty to his constituents and 
country. To his family I extend my 
deepest sympathy. 


Another Expose on Tidelands Grab 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. F. EDWARD HUBERT 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13. 1951 

Mr. HUBERT. Mr. Speaker. David 
Kleck, of the New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune and New Orleans States, has come 
up with another expos6 of the shenani¬ 
gans behind the tidelands grab by the 
Department of the Interior. 

The story grows more unbelievably 
fantastic with each new expose brought 
to light by Mr. Kleck. 

It could well be the story of Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales or the Arabian Nights with 
Its Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. Or 
It could well be the saga of another Get 
Rich Quick Wallingford or a present- 
day Ponzi. Nothing seems to be beyond 
the realm of those behind this scheme to 
take away from the sovereign States that 
which rightfully belongs to them. 

But why labor you with my observa¬ 
tions and comments when Mr. Kleck Is 
doing such a splendid job and the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune and New 
Orleans States are doing such a magnifi¬ 
cent job in their own right. 

Read this fantastic story for yourself. 

Here It Is: 

Cord Serious in Scrip Grab Try for Gulf Oil 

Millions—Plan Held A?mvE As Interior 

OmaALs Pail To Hai t It 

(By David Kleck) 

E L Cord Isn’t fooling when he says he 
wants millions of dollars worth of oll-bear- 
ing tidelands off the Louisiana coast. 

Cord’s plan to grab Louisiana offshore oil 
wells in exchange for Federal land scrip Is a 
serious plan. It is highly active today be¬ 
cause the United States Department of the 
Interior Is reluctant to take any action to 
halt it. 

While the Department acted with speed to 
deny claims filed by a variety of get-rlch- 
qulck operators under the Federal mineral 
leasing act, It is not acting quickly In the 
scrip-exchange case of Cord, one-time lu¬ 
minary in the motor car, shipbuilding, and 
aviation Industries, 

Cord, who holds a variety of Federal land 
scrip entitled the owner to certain Federal 


lands In the pubUc domain, contends ):hnt 
this scrip applies to the Gulf bottom and has 
filed a claim on 82 acres containing oil or 
gas wells. 

The claim was filed over 8 months ago. 
This was about the time a man who Identi¬ 
fied himself as a Cord associate was trying 
to sell the scrip “titles" to Louisiana through 
Qov. Earl K. Long and attorney general Boli¬ 
var E. Kemp. Jr. 

The price asked of Louisiana was 5 percent 
of all Gulf production, or about $68,000 
monthly at present rates, and a truly in¬ 
credible figure in the foreseeable future, de¬ 
pending on exploration. 

COED CITES AUTHORITY 

When the Times-Picayune questioned how 
strongly Cord felt about the validity of his 
claim based on land scrip, he wired from 
Beverly Hills. Calif,: 

"As to validity of scrip suggest you exam¬ 
ine the acts of Congress signed by the sev¬ 
eral Presidents of the United States under 
which scrip has been issued. 

“They grant the highest and best titles in 
the land. 

“Precedents are too numerous for recital, 
but Include Miami Beach, Sioux City, Town, 
Phoenix, Arlz., and Seal Beach. Calif The 
most recent congressional art pertaining to 
scrip was that of August 3. 1949. authorizing 
issuance of duplicate certificates of Gerard 
scrip.” 

WON'T DISCLOSE TALKS 

The Tlmes-Picayune asked Cord If he had 
received any expression on the scrip validity 
from any Federal olllcial. He answered: 

“At this time we do not feel privileged to 
disclose conversations between ourselves and 
governmental officials." 

If, by some means. Cord gains title to the 
aren.s he claims, the Nation could be stag¬ 
gered by the news of 1 man grabbing off 
oil wells producing 18,000 barrels dally with 
the vast potential ol the Gulf lying com¬ 
pletely in hiB bands 

Ooid’s associates first began approaching 
Attorney Ceneral Kemp 2 years ago. mainly 
through telephone calls, in an effort "to 
work something out with scrip." but it was 
not until last February that Roy Maggart, 
Los Angeles, journeyed to Baton Rouge to 
lay the cards of the "big deal" on the table. 
The details of this meeting are vouched for 
by Kemp, 

woulfn't requike accounting 

Because the United States Supreme Court 
had ordeied Louisiana to give an accounting 
of offshore revenue from June 3, 1960, Mag¬ 
gart ‘-old Kemp he had a “plan" to enable the 
State to avoid this heavy payment. 

Maggart told the legal official that the 
scrip certlflcates collected by Cord "at a cost 
of over $1,000,000" would be given to the 
State. This "title" could not be broken, Mag¬ 
gart contended, and Louisiana thereby be¬ 
ing the owner of the Gull production, would 
not have to account to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, despite the Court decision. 

The payoff to Cord and associates, Mag¬ 
gart said, would come from "jacking up the 
big or. companies who would give in without 
quibbling since they are so anxious to get 
the thing settled." The plan would not cost 
the State a cent, Maggart said, as Louisiana 
could simply make the oil companies In¬ 
crease their royalty payments on Gulf oil. 

CORD WOULD GET “CUT" 

Tho Increase In royalty payments would 
cover the State's usual royalty, a cut to the 
Federal Government, and a cut to Cord and 
associates, according to the stipulations of 
Maggart’s plan. The Idea. In effect, would 
raise royalty rates from 12*4 percent to 26*/4 
percent. 

Maggart proposed: 

1. The State to continue to receive 12^ 
percent of production. 
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2. The Federal Government to receive 12*4 
percent, but because the lease would be in 
Louisiana waters, Maggart figured that the 
Government would return 37 percent of Its 
cut (as Is customary when oil is produced 
on Federal land within a State), leaving 
an actual payment to the Government of 
only 8 percent. 

8. Cord and associates would get 6 per¬ 
cent. 

4, The total would be only 25*/a percent 
which, he said, the oil companies would be 
glad to settle for. 

The plan, according to Maggart. was pur¬ 
posely designed to make everyone happy, but 
Kemp was not overjoyed and told him It 
was something he could not and would not 
handle. He then took Maggart to see Gov¬ 
ernor Long. At that time Kemp asked Har¬ 
old Teasdel, president of the California Co., 
who was In Baton Rouge on other business, 
to Join Long, him, and Maggart for lunch 
and listen to the proposition 

(Subsequently, the Calilornla Co filed a 
brief protesting Cord's clalma with the In¬ 
terior Department. The brief cites four 
grounds which they consider would invali¬ 
date hlB claims.) 

LONG SAYS PLAN FANTASTIC 

Long listened to Maggart’s proposition and 
later told Kemp it was too fantastic to 
worry about until a Federal ruling had been 
made. Maggart has not returned to Baton 
Rouge. 

Five years ago a trace of Maggart appeared 
in an official brief prepared in the Cali¬ 
fornia case by Robert W. Kenny, attorney 
general of California, and Wlillam W. Clary, 
assistant attorney general, which says: 
"For a long time one Roy Maggart has been 
active on behalf of a group of applicants 
for Federal oil leases On numerous occa¬ 
sions Maggart has tried to persuade large 
California oil companies to settle the tide- 
lands controversy by buying out the Inter¬ 
ests represented by him,'’ 

Last December Kemp was contacted In 
Washington by A. P Scott, Reno. Nev., who 
said he was a Cord associate and wanted 
to talk over a scrip propostlon. Scott said, 
in effect, that “we own the land, the courts 
say BO, the Government will say so, and 
we'll raise hell If they don’t recognize us In 
a hurry." 

Scott then arranged a meeting tor Kemp 
with Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the In¬ 
terior, and the matter was discussed. The 
legal significance of the scrip was placed 
In the hands of Mastln G. White, soHcltor 
for the Interior Department. 

ACTION HELD UP 

This week, 8 months after Cord's applica¬ 
tion was filed, the Washington bureau of 
the Tlmea-Plcayuiie asked White why he 
had not rendered an opinion on the validity 
oi the scrip. 

The reason no action bad been taken, he 
said, was because "we are waiting until the 
Supreme Court tells us whether they are 
State lands or Federal lands." 

(White was apparently referring to the 
matter of the line of demarcation The 
matter of the California boundary is before 
the Supreme Court now ) 

White maintained that no reason exists 
for the Interior Department to stick its 
neck out until Congress finally acts on the 
quitclaim bill which Washington observers 
predict will not receive final action this 
session. 

ONCE HEADED AUTO PLANT 

The House-passed quitclaim bill gives the 
States title to the 3-iplle limit and the 
United States title to the Continental Shelf 
edge. The majority of Cord's claims lie be¬ 
yond the 3-mile limit. 

In addition to Cord’s claim on Loulsluiia, 
two scrip applications have been filed against 
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Texas offshore areas for 40 acres each, arid 
eight appUcatlQhS in California, four of these 
for 40 acres and the others for 900, 79, 734, 
and 240 acres. 

Cord, a one-time auto salesman who rose 
to the status of a multimillionaire and man¬ 
ufactured the Cord and other automobiles, 
once lied to England to escape kidnaping 
threats. In August 1937 he quit as chair¬ 
man of the Cord Cnrp which had resources 
of $65,000,000. 

Cord quit the post shortly oitei a Fed¬ 
eral Judge enjoined him and Morris Markin, 
then president ol Checker Cab Manufactur¬ 
ing Co., from manipulating stocks in that 
and other Cord afflliutes (aviation, ship¬ 
building) on the Nation’s securities ex¬ 
changes The court issued the order at the 
behest of the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission. Cord and Markin, while consent¬ 
ing, denied violating the market regulations. 

LOUISIANA CLAIM INGENIOTTS 

Cord, then 43, sold out 658,000 shares of 
stock In Cord Corp. for $4 a share His hold¬ 
ings had amounted to 30 percent of the out¬ 
standing stock. 

The bill of complaint contended that 
manipulating forced an artificial rise in 
stock of the cab company from $7 a share to 
$60 a share Cord now lives on Wilshire 
Boulevaid, in Beverly Hills. Calif., and main¬ 
tains ranches In California and Nevada. 

The scheme Cord applied to the Gulf oil 
wells has already been used for the basis of 
applications in California, but off Louisiana 
his procedure of claiming is Ingenious to the 
point of being fascinating. 

Acting for himself and as trustee for the 
Santa Pe Pacific Railroad Co, he produced 
scrip which had been issued under Ive dif¬ 
ferent acts of Congress ; Porterfield Warrants 
Act, 186»; Soldiers’ Additional Scrip Act, 
1872; Valentine Scrip Act, 1872; Forest Lieu 
Scrip Act, 1897; and Isaac Crow Scrip Act, 
1007. 

The Soldiers' Act gave scrip In lieu of a 
cash bonus to Federal soldiers of the War 
Between the States. The Forest Lieu Act 
allows lands In a public forest to be ex- 
(hanged for public lands elsewhere. The 
other scrip acts were passed to satisfy various 
claims against the Government. 

BOUGHT UP SCRIP 

The Santa Pc Pacific Railroad Co. was the 
owner of forest lieu scrip amounting to 280 
acres Cord collected an additional 1,690 
acres by buying up scrip under the other 
acts. 

But, as United States Representative Edwin 
£ Willis pointed out in a recent letter of 
protest to Interior Secretary Chapman, the 
Forest Lieu, Soldiers’ Additional, Valentine 
and Crow Acts contain the words “not min¬ 
eral.” 

The Porterfield warrants say nothing 
about minerals. 

Cord apparently figured that the Porter¬ 
field warrants would provide him most sub¬ 
stantial claim to the Gulf wells, but he only 
had collected 120 acres of this type. He 
solved the problem by splitting this acreage 
Into 92 claims of 1 round acre each. 

These round acres he plotted on top of 
each oil well in the Gulf and included gas 
and shut-in gas wells. 

The majority of Gulf wells are drilled at 
slants from single platforms. One platform 
may have as many as 11 wells slanting off 
at different angles. TO achieve the difficult 
feat of placing these round acres directly 
over the bottoms of these slanted wells. Cord 
had to have accurate engineering informa¬ 
tion. This Information can be obtained 
in a variety ol places; including the company 
Itself, the Louisiana Department of Conser¬ 
vation, and the Interior Department, assum¬ 
ing that agency had collected such Infco*- 
matlon. 


CLAIM l.Saa ACBXS 

Cord found the problem of locating Ms 
claims on top of the bottom holes, located 
mainly by subsurface geometry, so difficult 
that he sometimes went awry and claimed 
an area above uonproduclng sands. 

To make his claim complete. Cord then 
added up the remainder of the acreage under 
the other scrip acts and applied It around 
these Porterfield round acres to make squares 
of 21 acres each His total claim amounts 
to 1,932 acres. 

Cord’s reasoning Is apparent. If the other 
scrip can be shown to be nonapplicable, the 
Porterfield warrant acres aroimd each well 
will be the chief talking point. Oil compa¬ 
nies who have plotted the curious Cord 
claims on their holdings consider that hla 
claim represents an engineering work of 
some ingenuity. 

This claim, serial No. 022604, is now on 
file with the Bureau of Land Management, 
Interior Department. 

Cord first came to attention in the tide- 
lands controversy when he, and other specu¬ 
lators. were denounced on the floor of the 
House of Representatives by Representative 
Willis, who had learned of their use of the 
venerable certificates. 

OBJECTIONS LISTED 

Of the 1,932 acres claimed by Cord, the 
Califurnla Co. has leases on 756 acres and 
the majority of the oil wells In the Gulf. 

The oil company’s protest delivered to the 
Interior Secretary cites these grounds why 
the claim should be denied: 

1. The offshore areas are not public lands 
within fie meaning of the act which pro¬ 
vides for the land scrip cortifleateB 

2. The ocean areas below low-water mark 
has been reserved and set aside and therefore 
Is not open to entry and selection under 
these acts. 

3 The lands described by Cord are not 
available because they are known to be min¬ 
eral lands. 

HOME IN Ctrur NOT INTENT 

4. The ocean area below the low-water 
mark is not subject to selection under the 
land scrip acts because It has not been sur¬ 
veyed and is not subject to survey by public 
land surveys ol the United States. 

But WUlls provides another reason why 
he thinks the application should be denied. 
In the letter to Chapman, he said: 

“Quite aside from law and jurisprudence, 
everyone would concede, I think, that Con¬ 
gress never Intended to say In effect to the 
original holders of the certificates. ■'You have 
been good soldiers Unfortunately, we have 
no funds with which to pay you a cash 
bonus, but we want you to be good citizens 
and settle with your families on a tract of 
the public domain. Here, therefore, Is a 
scrip that entitles you to select and live on 
a farm at the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico.’ " 

But the Interior Department has taken 
no action. 

Willis adds, in the same letter. 

“1 am concerned, however, about the fact 
that whereas your Department turns down 
mineral leasing act applications within a 
matter of da 3 r 8 , no action has been taken on 
the Cord application, filed on February 6, 
1951. I would like to know the reason for 
this delay, and I hope you will agree with me 
that the Cord application should be Imme¬ 
diately denied.” 

R. D. Searls, Acting Secretary of the In¬ 
terior, answered WlUls’ letter, saying that 
the scrip applications had been receiving the 
personal attention of Chapman, who was 
then on the west coast. 

That was 3 weeks ago. Chapman has said 
the Cord application was “fantastic,” but no 
matter how fantastic or what kind of bill 
passes the Congress, a decision will have to 
be made. 

That hasn’t been done yet. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appearing in the 
September 9, 1951, issue of the Cincin¬ 
nati Enquirer discusses my remarks in 
the Congressional Record on August 6, 
1951, regarding the unwarranted attack 
by Time magazine on the National 
Guard in the August 6, 1951, issue: 

Time Wobbles On 

In its usual flip style—and evidently about 
as accurately as usual—^Tlme magazine a 
month ridiculed the National Guard and 
Reserve, quoting “candid Pentagoners” as 
saying that the National Guard is wobbly. 
Often clique-ruled, often riddled with poli¬ 
tics, and should either be abolished or 
strictly disciplined. 

Representative James E. Van Zandt has 
given effective answer In a speech in the 
House of Representatives, asking that the 
magazine identify the “candid Pentagoners” 
and explain why they supposedly told Time 
something very different from what they told 
the House Subcommittee on Appropriations 
fur the Military Bstabilshment. Bepresent*- 
atlve V- N Zanpt asserted flatly that the arti¬ 
cle was a “vicious canard, manufactured out 
of whole cloth and utterly unwarranted.” 
He added that; “This Is not the first time 
that Time has vented Its spleen against the 
Organized Reserve Corps but more particu¬ 
larly the National Guard.” 

The Pennsylvania legislator then went on 
to cite the imposing record of strength build¬ 
up which the National Guard has achieved 
In the various States in recent years, with 
one-third of the force now in active mili¬ 
tary service. Re recalled that even the old 
National Guard In World War I was good 
enough to prove the decisive factor in the 
defeat of the imperial powers of Central Eu¬ 
rope, that It was good enough to account 
for 18.827 of those killed, for 40 percent of 
the wounded, and for 36.4 percent of the 
ground gained. He added. "The same thing 
held true In World War II, and It will hold 
true in any war of the future.” 

Terming the article "a vicious slur on a 
group of patriotic National Guard men and 
reservists who take their obligation to their 
Nation seriously and are willing to do some¬ 
thing about it while others play or criticize,” 
Representative Van Zandt close 1 with the 
assertion that “if Time Is bent on helping 
Russia and her satellites, then I rubmlt Time 
is using the proper means to do so." 

On behalf of t^e battle-tested Ohio Na¬ 
tional Guard, we say ‘*Amen’’ to all the Penn¬ 
sylvanian’s remarks. 
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HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Congressional Record, I 
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Include therein a statement made by 
Gen. W. Anders relative to one of the 
most shocking crimes in human history, 
namely, the unjustified murder of 
thousands of Polish officers who were 
prisoners of war and whose bodies were 
found in a mass grave in the Katyn 
Forest. 

This is a very important statement on 
the subject and should be read by every 
Member of Congress. House Resolution 
390, to investigate the Katyn Forest 
massacre, now on the Union Calendar of 
the House, should be passed without 
delay. 

Statbmrnt Made by Gen. W. Andchs on the 

28th of Apru, 1950, at a Press Conference 

Called on the Occasion of the Tenth 

Anniversary or the Katyn murder 

Although It la 10 years now since the 
Katyn crime was committed, the Katyn case 
as such can by no means be treated as closed. 
That i8 why I reel it my duty to raise It 
again and remind the public opinion of the 
democratic nations of its existence. 

1. THE VICTIMS OF THE CRIME. THE PLACE AND 
DATE OF THEIR DISAPPEARANCE 

The victims of this foul murder were my 
own countrymen and my comrades-ln-armB, 
most of them officers who, in the same way as 
I did, having fought In September 1039 
against Hitler, found themselves taken pris¬ 
oners of war by the Red army, the then Ger¬ 
man ally, who Joined Hitler in his assault by 
stabbing us in the back over the eastern 
frontiers of Poland. 

Two years later, after the outbreak of war 
between Germany and Russia and after the 
signing of an agreement between the Polish 
Government In London and the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, I was released from Soviet im¬ 
prisonment and appointed commander of a 
Polish Army to be formed in Russia from 
among the Polish prisoners of war, civilian 
prisoners, and deportees. Soon after Z bad 
set about my task It became apparent that 
about 14,500 prisoners of war were missing, 
mostly olBcers who had been formerly In¬ 
mates of 3 large prisoner-of-war camps 
In Kozlelsk, Staroblelsk, and OstasEkow. It 
was further established that, ever since the 
disbandment of these 3 camps which 
had taken place in April and May 1940, ex¬ 
cept for some 400 men who had been trans¬ 
ported to a camp In Oriazowiec, all the others 
had vanished without a trace and without 
ever giving a sign of life. Not a clue about 
what had happened to them could be found 
in spite of a meticulous search which lasted 
nearly a year and in spite of several inter¬ 
ventions at the highest level in Moscow in¬ 
cluding two personal interviews with Stalin 
himself, at one of which General Sikoraki was 
also present. All we ever got was a score of 
deceitful and vague answers. It was obvious 
that the Soviet Government was unwilling to 
explain what had happened with the thou¬ 
sands of missing prisoners of war taken by 
the Bed Army in 1938, 

8. THE KATYN GRAVES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONSEQUENCES OF THEIR DISCOVERING 

But When in April 1943 the Germans made 
their announcement about the discovery of 
the Katyn graves, the Soviet Government Im¬ 
mediately came forth with a ready version 
about the alleged capturing by the Germans 
of several thousands of the missing Polish 
prisoners of war during the summer of 1941, 
and about the subsequent murdering of 
them by the Germans in August and Septem¬ 
ber 1941. Furthermore, when the Polish 
'Government, headed by General Slkorski, 
sent in a request to the International Red 
Cross asking for an investigation of the 
whole case, the Soviet Government not only 
refused its consent to any such investigation 


but moreover took this Polish Initiative as 
an excuse for the severing of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with the Polish Government in London, 

3. THE KATYN CASE BBFOKB THE NUREM8BRQ 
TRIBUNAL 

The Katyn case came before the Nurem¬ 
berg tribunal as part of the general trial of 
the chief German war criminals by an in¬ 
ternational tribunal. As prosecutor of this 
point of the indictment appeared the Soviet 
Union representative and therefore a repre¬ 
sentative of a government which was a sus¬ 
pect No. 1 in the case of the Katyn crime 
Included in the indictment. Moreover, 
among the four members of the Jury there 
also sat a representative of this suspect 
Government. But there was no representa¬ 
tive of Poland whose sons and soldiers were 
Involved and who therefore was most enti¬ 
tled if not to accuse at least to plead and 
give evidence. True enough that delegates 
of the Warsaw administration were sent to 
Nuremberg and did appear there although 
only in a secondary role, but I do believe 
that there Is no longer any doubt as to the 
real character of the Beirut regime. But 
even to these agents of Soviet Interests in 
Poland the right to speak In the Katyn case 
was denied. 

Nevertheless and in spite of such a com¬ 
position of the International tribunal at 
Nuremberg, the Katyn crime, although in¬ 
cluded in the Indictment, was omitted from 
the Judgment. There is no mention about 
this atrocity in the long list of Inhuman 
crimes proved to have been committed by 
the Nazi Germans. The significance of this 
fact is enormous. It means that—since it 
was found impossible to prove that the Ger¬ 
mans had perpetrated this crime—one of the 
greatest atrocities committed in this last war 
has been Ignored and Its culprit has escaped 
with impunity. The very principles of Jus¬ 
tice therefore call for the appointment of a 
new international tribunal before which the 
Katyn case should be brought. Neither 
should it be thought that although this case 
no longer occupies the official bodies of in¬ 
ternational Justice or that at present noth¬ 
ing is heard about it at Lake Success, that 
It has been finally settled, that the crime 
will be forgotten and that the conspiracy 
of silence hovering over the mass graves of 
Katyn will last forever. On the contrary, 
to quote a sentence from an excellent article 
by Mr. G. P. Hudson In a recent issue of the 
quarterly International Affairs, “The unquiet 
dead of Katyn still walk the earth." 

4. THE UNEVEN STRUGGLE FOR JUSTICE 

We Poles will never forget Katyn. Having 
lost the right to raise our voice on the inter¬ 
national forum after most of the countries 
had withdrawn their recognition of our gov¬ 
ernment, deprived of the possibility of ap¬ 
pealing directly to governments and to the 
institutions of international Justice, we 
have nevertheless prepared with perseverance 
our indictment. For years we collected every 
scrap of documentary evidence, we scrutl- 
nlEed ever detail, and we informed both the 
governments of democratic countries and the 
public opinion of the free countries about 
the result of our work. 

Speaking of publications available to all, 
the most exhaustive material is to be found 
in the book The Katyn Crime in the Light of 
Documents, to which I have written a fore¬ 
word and which was published In Polish In 
London in 1948 and In French in Paris in 
1949. An English translation of this book 
is ready for publication and awaits a pub¬ 
lisher. Further to this documentary work 
there is a whole chapter about Katyn in the 
book Stalin and the Poles, published last 
autumn by Hollis & Carter, and containing 
a foreword written by the President of the 
Polish Republic. Important evidence Is also 
contained in the memoirs of J. Czapski, con¬ 
sisting of two books. Souvenirs do Staroblelsk 
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and La Terre Inhumalne. 1 have also re¬ 
lated the story of the Katyn crime in my 
memoirs which were published by Macmillan 
under the title “An Army in Exile." All 
these books are lying on this table ready for 
anyone who would care to look through 
them. 

• In our endeavors to make known the truth 
about Katyn we were by no means alone. 
Time and again we have found understand¬ 
ing among generous people, not least here 
In Great Britain. They have never hesi¬ 
tated to stand up in defense of a righteous 
cause, and have claimed Justice for us in 
defiance of the materlalistlo considerations 
and the short-sighted attitude which 
seemed to dictate to many of the free gov¬ 
ernments the policy of silence in the matter 
of Katyn in preference to the risk of irritat¬ 
ing the Kremlin. I wish to express here 
my sincere thanks and appreciation to all 
those who preferred to put Justice and truth 
before illusory political interests, and espe¬ 
cially may I be allowed to express my deep 
gratitude to those of our proved friends who 
are present here today. 

8. THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR THE INVESTI¬ 
GATION OF THE KATYN MASSACRE 

Voices claiming Justice in the Katyn case 
have been also raised many a time in other 
countries, especially in the United States 
of America. I wish to mention here particu¬ 
larly the speeches in Congress of the Honor¬ 
able George A. Dondero on July 7. 1949, and 
of the Honorable Ray J. Madden on Septem¬ 
ber 29, 1949. both of whom courageously and 
outspokenly demanded the conviction of 
those guilty of the Katyn crime. 

Finally, toward the end of last year, an 
Initiative in the United States of America 
which calls for our special gratitude has led 
to the formation of the American Committee 
for the Investigation of the Katyn Massacre 
under the chairmanship of Mr. A. Bliss Lane, 
the former United States of America Am¬ 
bassador in Poland. We greet the an¬ 
nouncement of such an impartial investiga¬ 
tion of the Katyn case as an important and 
positive step toward the vindication of the 
principle of international justice. 

6. POLISH EVIDENCE IB AN INDISPENSABLE ELE¬ 
MENT IN ANT PROCEEDINGS RELATING TO THE 

XAVTN MUaSER 

1 also hope that in any future proceedings 
relating to the Katyn case the second essen¬ 
tial misfeasance committed at Nuremberg 
will be avoided, namely, that Polish evidence 
was not heard by the court. By Polish 1 
understand of course evidence given not by 
Soviet puppets but by free Poles entitled to 
demand the truth and to speak In the name 
of the victims and of the injury suffered in 
this case by the entire Polish nation. More¬ 
over the hearing of the Polish side in any 
trial of the Katyn case cannot be dispensed 
with, not only because the very nature of 
legal procedure calls for It; it should be 
heard also because only when the material 
assembled by the Polish side can the evi¬ 
dence supplied by both the potential cul¬ 
prits be rightly estimated and the actual 
culprit determined. 

7. WE ACCUSE THE GOVERNMENT OF THE U. S. S, R. 

I deem we are sufficiently prepared to ap¬ 
pear before any tribunal. Not only have we 
gathered all the available evidence but on 
the strength of the proof we possess we are 
positive that the Soviet Government is guilty 
of having committed the Katyn crime; that 
the 14,600 Polish prisoners of war in Russian 
hands were murdered during April and the 
first half of May 1940, therefore at a time 
when Soviet Russia was still at peace and on 
friendly terms with Hitlerite Germany; that, 
therefore, the Kremlin Is guilty of having 
calmly decided to murder in cold blood prac¬ 
tically the whole of the Polish officers' corps 
together with a few thousand other prison¬ 
ers, all of whom had fallen into the hands 
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Of th« Bed army In Beptember 1939. and 
nrliose only guilt was of having been the 
tint to light against totalitarian aggression. 

1 shall briefly sketch the following main 
points on which rests our firm conviction 
about the Soviet guilt and our indictment 
against the Soviet Government. 

(a) It is an uncontested fact that all the 
murdered Polish prisoners were alive and in 
Soviet hands earlier In the spring of 1940. 
All statements brought forth by the Soviet 
Government that, while still alive, they had 
found themselves out of reach and no longer 
in the responsibility of the Soviet authori¬ 
ties and that therefore they must have been 
murdered by someone else are false anu ob¬ 
viously untrue and no proof can be given to 
support such statements. 

(b) Throughout the 10 months from 
August 1941 till July 1942 while vainly 
searching for the missing prisoners all over 
the Soviet Union, we had exchanged notes 
with the Soviet Government and had held 
Innumerable conferences and Interviews In 
this matter: but we never received any Infor¬ 
mation about the falling of these men into 
the hands of the Germans In the neighbor¬ 
hood of Smolensk which was the story the 
Soviet Government put forth Immediately 
after the revealed discovery of the Katyn 
graves. 

(c) Soviet statements which claim that the 
Polish prisoners in question were olive till 
August^eptember 1941, at which time they 
were murdered by the Germans after having 
fallen into their hands when the Germans 
took over the Smolensk district, are abso¬ 
lutely with no foundation and no proof has 
been ever produced to support such a version. 
The truth is that ever since the spring of 
1940, no sign of life has been given by any of 
the missing prisoners while every evidence 
retrieved from their bodies such as thousands 
of newspapers, letters, and other documents 
proves irrefutably that the lives of the vic¬ 
tims came to an end in spring of 1940. 

(d) The Soviet Government never gave its 
consent for the admittance of International 
impartial experts to the Katyn graves. It 
objected against it in April 1943 when the 
Polish Government requested the Interna¬ 
tional Red Cross to investigate the case, 
neither did It Invite a single International 
export to Investigate the graves when, 6 
months later, the Katyn district was once 
again in Soviet hands. On the other band 
the International Commission of Experts in¬ 
vited by the Germans to Katyn included, fiu- 
ther to experts coming from countries oc¬ 
cupied at the time by the Germane or allied 
to them also Dr. Fr. Naville, professor of fo¬ 
rensic medicine in Geneva, and therefore 
from a country which was absolutely neutral. 
The report of this Commission, dated April 
80, 1943, stated the Soviet guilt. 

(e) The official Soviet Communique about 
the Katyn massacre, published in January 
1944 by a commission composed entirely of 
Soviet citizens contains so many contradic¬ 
tions. obviously fictitious facts and false 
statements by feigned witnesses that it only 
strengthens the conviction about the guilt 
of the Soviet side. 

(f) In spite of the privileged position the 
Soviet side bad in Nuremberg no new argu¬ 
ments In favor of the Soviet version pro¬ 
duced at the trial. On the contrary, by fail¬ 
ing to prove the guilt of the Germans the 
trial although indirectly also incriminated 
the Soviet Government. 

8. TBx aaoup or omexss that escaped the 

ISASSACBB 

Before I end I should like to assure you 
that we welcome any inquiries and are will¬ 
ing to supply you with all explanations re¬ 
ferring to our attitude In this matter and 
about the documentary material we possess. 
We also have among us a few of the former 
prisoners of war from the three camps which 


were liquidated In 1940. They belonged to 
that group of 400 sent first to the Pawlisxc- 
Eew Bor and later to the Qriaxowiec camp and 
which was the only group to be spared from 
massacre. They can give you evidence par¬ 
ticularly about the Important circumstances 
of the evacuation of the camps and can testi¬ 
fy about the ceasing of all correspondence 
with their lost comrades, a fact which they 
had learned from letters they received from 
their own families in the country. 

e. MT APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC OPINION OP THE 
PBEE NATIONS 

I thank you, gentlemen, for having come 
here today and for your attention through¬ 
out my rather lengthy explanations. May I 
be allowed to appeal through you to the 
public opinion of the countries you repre¬ 
sent as well as to that of other free and 
democratic countries and ask for their sup¬ 
port of our endeavors tending to elucidate 
the Katyn case and our plea for the ap¬ 
pointment of a new International tribunal 
which would be called upon to Investigate 
this crime and to punish the culprits. 

Because, in my opinion, only if all the 
war criminals of this last war will meet with 
adequate punishment will this be understood 
as a warning for the future and will give a 
guaranty that human principles will be 
maintained In case we find ourselves involved 
in a new armed conflict. 


Anti-Natioiialitt Influence 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
Include the following editorial taken 
from the September 12.1951, issue of the 
Peoria Star, entitled **Anti-Nationalist 
Influence Is Still Powerful In Washing¬ 
ton”: 

Anti-Nationaust Influence Is Still 
Powerful in Washington 

There are excellent reasons for believing 
that the Truman-Acheson regime was on 
Its way toward recognition of Communist 
China a few months ago. that it was recon¬ 
ciled to the loss of Formosa to the Reds, and 
that it would have permitted the Bed China 
Government to sign the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. That these things did not happen 
is due entirely, we think, to the public ex¬ 
posure of Improper influences steering our 
Far East policy, and of dangers to our na¬ 
tional safety which were being ignored by 
the administration. Once the public sus¬ 
picion was thoroughly aroused. Dean Ache- 
son was forced to change his course in Asia. 

But no one is to conclude that the friends 
of Communist China—^who are the foes of 
Chiang Kal-shok and the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment on Formosa—have given up the 
fight In Washington. Eyldence that they are 
still powerful is seen In new charges of 
corruption In the Chiang Kai-shek Govern¬ 
ment. It is being objected that a 9300,000,- 
000 bill to aid the Nationalists should not 
be approved because of alleged fraud and 
shady deals In Formosa. 

One Washington newspaperman—and he 
takes himself most seriously—sums It up in 
this solemn pronouncement: 

"The whole troubled relationship of the 
United States to China Involves the appraisal 
of the strength and Integrity of Generalis¬ 


simo Chlang's regime, first on the mainland, 
now on Formosa.” 

It seems to us that this overlooks a factor 
fully as important as Chlang's strength and 
Integrity: that is, an appraisal of Harry Tru¬ 
man's strength and Integrity. 

If the Government of the United States 
Is to consider withholding $300,000,000 aid 
from Chiang because it doubts the strength 
of his Nationalist leadership, and fears that 
grafters within his own ranks will get some 
of the money, it is in a comical position. 
The last 12 months are unprecedented in 
American history for the amount of fraud 
and corruption exposed In high places In our 
Government. 

If we withhold aid to Chiang, what is the 
result? We give aid and comfort to the Red 
regime, As between the two alternatives, 
how could there be any doubt of our choice? 
Assume that there is fraud In the Nation¬ 
alist Government. It still exists as a power 
against communism in Asia. It Is absurd 
to think of probing the moral character of 
a friendly Chinese Government when a hos¬ 
tile Chinese Government is killing American 
boys. 

Friends of Communist China have used 
the technique before. It is now being probed 
In detail by a Senate committee. The aid 
that might have been given to Chiang in 
time to prevent the Red conquest of China 
was withheld when doubts of Chlang’s 
strength and Integrity were shrewdly plant¬ 
ed in strategic places in Washington. Con¬ 
gress should be well acquainted with the 
technique by this time and should soberly 
consider the fact that the anti-Natlonallst 
influence is still powerful la Washington. 


Congretsmaii Potter Speaks on 
Americamim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday, August 23,1951 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, our colleague, the Honorable 
CHARLES Potter, of Michigan, on Satur¬ 
day evening, September 8, delivered an 
address on Americanism to an audience 
of 2,000 at Aberdeen, Wash., and I offer 
It for publication in the Appendix of the 
Record under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks. 

The occasion was an “Alert America” 
observance sponsored by Aberdeen Post 
No. 5 of the American Legion. All pa¬ 
triotic labor—both AFL and CIO—civic 
and community organizations united in 
making the observance a most success¬ 
ful one. The observance did, I am sure, 
much to stimulate interest in freedom 
and liberty when these are under such 
bitter attack from alien forces. 

I hope all Members will read Mr. 
Potter's address and, knowing of the 
success of the Alert America Week cele¬ 
bration staged in Aberdeen, that they 
will endeavor to have p:,triotic organi¬ 
zations in their own districts undertake 
similar programs. 

Representative Potter's address fol« 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladles and gentlemen, X 
am most happy to be here in Aberdeen, 
Wash. I was fortunate to be in vour sreat 
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State a few days this spring, and the 
same as any other visitor. I thoroughly en¬ 
joyed my visit. The hardy pioneer stock of 
the people of our great Northwest makes a 
Michigander feel much at home because so 
many of you migrated from my section of 
the country. When your Congressman, 
BtxssELi, Mack, asked me if I would be your 
speaker tonight, I was most pleased to 
accept 

I am particularly pleased to be able to 
participate in your Alert America cam¬ 
paign. The American Legion Post of Aber¬ 
deen receives the thanks of every loyal, pa¬ 
triotic American cltizen~not only of this 
community or the State of Washington, but 
of the entire coxintry. This Is the first pro¬ 
gram of its kind to my knowledge In the 
country. It is my hope that the fire of 
patriotism that has been kindled here today 
will sweep the country and brand the spirit 
of Americanism on the heart and conscience 
of every citizen. 

In many segments of our society today, 
people appear to bo afraid to demonstrate 
any evidence of our American philosophy. 
If they do, the enemies of our way of life 
charge them with being suporpatnots, re¬ 
actionary, witch hunters, and other names 
Intended to slander the good American. 

Many of you In the audience tonight have 
In the past actively heeded the alert call. 
You have assembled at the call of a bugle 
or muMered at the sound of the bosun's 
whi.^tle in World War I. II, or lu Korea. You 
fought -and many died—on strange soil and. 
uniamiliar waters, for what? So that your 
children and your children’s children would 
not have to make life’s greatest sucrlllce— 
that of placing their own lives in Jeopardy 
on the held of battle. Yes, but we also 
fought because of a firm belief and u shin¬ 
ing ideal—that being the American way of 
life; a way of life unexcelled In any civili¬ 
zation We were convinced that our form 
of representative government was best We 
believed lu Individual freedom, wheie a poor 
Immigrant can become a great industrial¬ 
ist— where a poor farm boy cun become Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. Yes, we gladly 
fought to protect our fiee iiifatltutlons which 
have developed under the protection oi our 
Constitution. 

Did wp fight so that when we returned 
to our loved ones, our community, and our 
country we might become cogs In a diaboli¬ 
cal, socialistic machine? We did not Why 
Is It when we have fought so hard and 
prayed so long for lasting peace, that peace 
Is not with us? 

The free people ol the world today are 
challenged as never before. This insidious 
challenge is international communism. In¬ 
ternational communism assumes an octo¬ 
pus-termite character. The octopus char¬ 
acteristics are evident In the aggressive feel¬ 
ers ol the Soviet Union utilizing their armed 
might to suppress and strangle their vic¬ 
tims, such us Poland. The termite char- 
teristics have been demonstrated time and 
time again by the Communists’ organized 
efforts to bore from within a government 
structure by honeycombing the moral, po¬ 
litical, and economic fiber. The government 
then lacks strength to ward off this Internal 
aggression and becomes easy prey for com¬ 
munism, as for example Czechoslovakia and 
China. 

While both external aggression and inter¬ 
nal penetration differ in appearance, they 
supplement each other and both have the 
same objective—that of bringing all coun¬ 
tries and all people Into their web In order 
to carry out their mission of communlzlng 
the world. This has been their objective 
since the days of Marx and Engle, who con¬ 
ceived this diabolical philosophy. 

Most Americans today realize that com¬ 
munism Is a false philosophy and shudder 
to think of ever having to live in a Commu¬ 
nist society, but despite this fact the Amer¬ 


ican public knows very little about its op¬ 
eration here In the United States. You have 
beard it said many times by sound-thinking 
Americans that there is too much fuss being 
made over communism, that there are not 
enough Communists in this country to do 
any damage, and many say *’Let them sound 
off, no one pays any attention to them any 
way." Of course, this type of thinking plays 
right into the hands of the Communists. 

It has been my privilege to be a member 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities. 
My service on this committee has dramati¬ 
cally brought home to me that the Com¬ 
munist movement in the United States can¬ 
not be taken lightly and that it is a real 
and distinct threat to our form of govern¬ 
ment and our way of life. I have seen the 
Communists who have appeared before our 
committee and noted the hate In Ihclr eyes, 
ungodliness in their hearts, and conspiracy 
on their lips. 

Tonight let ub get a good look at the Com¬ 
munist Party in the United States and see 
how it operates Much of the information 
our committee or the FBI receives comes 
from former members of the party who have 
comr to realize the hypocrisy of communism 
and are now willing to aid their Government 
by giving the FBI and our committee all 
known information concerning the party as 
they experienced it They all say as soon as 
they weie recruited into the party, they went 
through a peiiod of training or indoctrina¬ 
tion. The ba(>ib for thi.s training, which was 
not only required reading, taut actually 
sei ve.s as a Communist Party member’s bible. 
Is the Communist Party—A Manual in Or¬ 
ganization, wiltten by J Peters J Peters 
lor mtiny years was the representative of the 
Cominiorm or the Communist International 
Committee in the United States. 

Permit me to quote from this manual, 
which I have had photostated, as to the role 
and aims of the Communist Party. "As 
the leader and organizer ol the proletailnt, 
the Conimunl&t Paity of the United States of 
America leads the working class in the tight 
foi the 1 evolutionary overthrow of capital¬ 
ism, for the establishment of the dictator¬ 
ship ui the proletai lot. for the establishment 
of a Socialist Soviet Republic In the United 
States, for the complete abolition of classes, 
lor the establishment ol socialism, the first 
stage ol the clabblcss Communist society," 

Let us analyze again the aim—which 1 
have just read—of the Cuminuiiist Paity of 
the United States ol America The Com¬ 
munists’ own manual states. ’’The Commu¬ 
nist Party Is to lead In the fight for the 
revolutionary overthrow of capitalism ’’ Can 
that leave any doubt In anyone’s mind as to 
what lb the Cominuiilst Party’s main effort? 
It Is to destroy our republican form of gov- 
erninent and supplant It with what? Sup¬ 
plant It, and I quote, “with a Socialist Soviet 
Republic In the United States '* 

Many people will claim that revolution 
does not necessarily have to be violent or 
forceful, and that the Communist Party 
would not resort to forceful means. Let me 
quote to you from another section of their 
manual. In the section dealing with party 
discussion and freedom to criticize, we find 
this paragraph: 

“Wo cannot Imagine a discussion, for ex¬ 
ample, questioning the correclnesa of the 
leading role of the proletariat in the revolu¬ 
tion, or the necessity for the proletarian 
dictatorship. Wc do uot question the theory 
of the necessity for the forceful overthrow 
of capitalism. We do not question the cor¬ 
rectness of the revolutionary theory of the 
class struggle laid down by Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin." 

In other words, the doctrine of forceful 
overthrow of our Government by the Cpm* 
znunist Party is a basic doctrine which Com¬ 
munist Party members cannot even question. 
Let me repeat again this one salient sen¬ 
tence; “We do not question the theory ol 


the necessity for the forceful overthrow of 
capitalism.” That says nothing about a 
nonviolent revolution. It says nothing 
about overthrowing capitalism by consti¬ 
tutional means. But It does speciflcally 
say "forceful overthrow.” Analyzing the 
paragraph turther, it is important to note 
that the Communist Party which claims to 
be a great advocate of freedom of speech, 
freedom of discussion, civil rights, individ¬ 
ual rights, forbids these same rights within 
their own organization. The paragraph 
from the Communist Manual Just read for¬ 
bids the questioning of the basic theory 
of the Communist Party Members cannot 
question the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
or Btalln. They cannot even question the 
necessity for forceful revolution. 

The Communist Party has a most effec¬ 
tive organization held together by the strict¬ 
est of party discipline. Party discipline is 
enforced from the top down. Any deviation 
from the so-called party line, any question¬ 
ing of party principles or objectives, subjects 
a member to reprimands or expulsion, and, 
of courbe, we know In many cases extinction 
is the Inevitable punishment. We have 
only to refresh our memory by reviewing the 
famous purge trials behind the iron curtain 
and the assassination ol Trotsky. If a 
party member is given an assignment to 
perform, some duty which has been agreed 
upon by his superiors, despite any objec- 
tlon.s he might have to curiy out such assign¬ 
ment, It is compulsory he carry It out despite 
any personal wishes to the contrary. 

Until recent date r great many people 
considered the Communist Party ol the 
United states of America as a minor political 
party and did not consider Its revolutionary 
aspects. Wo naively believed that the Com- 
muniBt Party within our own borders was 
a native oignnlzatloti not under the control 
oJ the Soviet Union. Now, however, wc aio 
awake to the realization that the ultimate 
objectives of the Communist Party—whethcj 
It be 111 this country or any other section 
of the world—are always to overthrow exist¬ 
ing governments by revolution and estab¬ 
lish the Communist society instead and to 
receive its orders through its tightly knit or¬ 
ganization euluiccd by the strictest dis¬ 
cipline from the Soviet Union Itself. 

The leader ol the Communist Party ol 
today Is Joo Stalin. He actually Is the 
bralii ol the octc.pus wlio.se tentacles reach 
into every country ol the world and Into 
practically evciy community. If we need 
prool that the Communist Party is under 
the domination of the Soviet Union, we have 
only to cite the oath which a person takes 
when he becomes u member of the party 
That oath reads: 

"I now take my place in the ranks of the 
Communist Party, the party of the working 
class. I take this solemn oath to give the 
best that Is In me to the service of my class. 
I pledge myself to spare no effort In uniting 
the workers in militant struggle against 
fascism and war. 1 pledge myself to work 
unsparingly in the unions, in the shops, 
among the unemployed, to lead the struggles 
for the dally needs of the masses. I sol¬ 
emnly pledge to take my place In the fore¬ 
front of the struggle for Negro rights. 1 
pledge myself to rally the masses to defend 
the Soviet Union, the land of victorious 
socialism. I pledge myself to remain at all 
times a vigilant and firm defender of the 
Leninist line of the party, the only line that 
Insures the triumph of Soviet power In the 
United States ’’ 

No American can be a member of the Com¬ 
munist Party and be a loyal American. He 
is pledged to defend not the United States 
of America, but the Soviet Union. In case 
of an all-out war waged by the Soviet Union 
against the United States, members of the 
Communist Party are forced to aid the Soviet 
Union and hamper and sabotage the defense 
effort ol the United States. 
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Tbe Congress somo years ago passed what 
Is known as the Smith Act. This act mokes 
It unlawful for any person to belong to an 
organization which believes in the over¬ 
throw of our Ckjvernment by force or vio¬ 
lence, This year the Supreme Court upheld 
tbe constitutional validity of this law in 
the case where the IL Communist leaders 
were convicted. We can see from the very 
oath of membership that the Supreme Court 
decision was a correct decision and that 
members of the Communist Party are 
traitors to the United States. 

I personally am convinced that the Con¬ 
gress has further responsibility In an eflfort 
to combat the Communist menace in the 
United States. First, we should outlaw the 
party. The courts have established, and 
It Is a known fact, that the Communist 
Party la not a political party but an agent 
ot a tor«igr> power. Therefore. It has no 
legal right to disguise itself as a political 
party and appear on our election ballots. 
Secondly, our statutes should be revised so 
as to impose the same penalties on mem¬ 
bership In the Communist Party as now 
provided for treason. There is no doubt in 
the mind of anyone who has studied the 
Communist movement that Its philosophy, 
Its actions, and its training have welded to¬ 
gether a most despicable, dangerous group 
of revolutionist traitors to free society and 
to the human race that civilization has ever 
encountered. 

I have endeavored to stress some of the 
high lights as to the functions and alms of 
the Communist Party and to show its con¬ 
spiracy nature. However, much of the work 
done on behalf of the communist Party 
Is done not by the closed party Itself, but 
rather through various Communist-front or¬ 
ganizations, utilizing great numbers of non¬ 
member sympathizers, misguided Idealists, 
and many innocent individuals who fall to 
realize the Communist Party is controlling 
their organization. It is not Just happen¬ 
stance that many worth-while organizations 
have been taken over by the Communist 
Party. This Is a designed effort on the part 
of the Communist Party to take over large 
organizations and to use them to Carry out 
their objectives. The Communist Party re¬ 
fers to this effort as "party fractions.” I wish 
to quote again from the Communist Manual: 
•'The fraction is an Instrument in the hands 
of the party through which the policy of the 
party is brought to the organized masBes and 
through which the party gives leadership to 
members of mass organizations.” The mala 
effort In the establishment of fractions Is fn 
labor organizations. The Communist Party 
has since Us Inception endeavored to appeal 
to the worKlng men and women. Quoting 
from the manual “f’ractlcins are built In all 
the trade-unloniB and other mass orgaulza- 
tlona of the workers. In all unions and in 
cultural, fraternal, sport, and unemployed 
organizations of the workers or farmers, »a 
all united front organizations, in all conven¬ 
tions and conferences of such organizations 
where there arc at least three Communists, 
a Communist fraction must be organized.’’ 

Memberts of the Communist fraction work 
With a sluglenees of purpose to get on select 
committees, to hold a controlling office In the 
organtzatlofi which they have infiltrated. If 
you have an organization of say 300 members 
and out of that membership there should 
be 10 party members, one of their group 
would be selected as the secretary of their 
fraction. The Communist members of the 
organizotion would meet and report to the 
local Communist Party unit advising that 
unit of actions that the organization—made 
up mostly of non-Oommunists—plans to 
take. The unit will then instruct Its 10 
members to corry out a certain policy. The 
10 will work In unison In an effort to gain 
support of the total organization member¬ 
ship. Tou can readily aee that in most mass 
organizations. It is very easy for a small, 
well-disciplined minority, working with a 


singleness of purpose, to direct and control 
the policies of tbe entire organization. This 
Is done without the vaat majority of the 
erganisation membership realizing what la 
happening. 

Let me to quote you from the Communist 
Party manual as to what Is said about the 
function of the fraction: “The party frac¬ 
tion In a union or a branch of another mass 
organization meets regularly before the 
meeting ot this organization. At this meet¬ 
ing. the members of the party fraction dis¬ 
cuss and decide how to apply the policy of 
the party in the organization; how to In¬ 
troduce the party campaigns; how to recruit 
new party members from the union; how to 
get new readers for the Dally Worker. No 
party member has the right to speak or act 
in the union or other mass organization 
against the decisions of the fraction. The 
party members must always act as a solid 
unit In the union or other mass organ¬ 
ization.” 

During World War D, after the break of 
the Hltler-Stalin pact, when Russia and the 
United States were allied in the war against 
Germany. Communist-front organizations 
sprang up like mushrooms all over the coun¬ 
try. This was a harvest period for the Com¬ 
munist Party. The party utilized the war 
alliance between the Bovlet Union and the 
United States as a means of setting up 
hundreds of organizations throughout the 
country which it controlled and which many 
unsuspecting persons Joined in the belief 
that they were Joining solely patriotic organ¬ 
izations. The Communists have an un¬ 
canny ability to name organizations which 
they wish to use In such a manner as to 
appeal to the humanitarian or patriotic in¬ 
stincts of unsuspecting Americans. 

It is interesting to watch the Communist 
Party line and see bow that line Is fol¬ 
lowed by the party In the United States. We 
have but to look back to the beginning of 
World War II when Hitler was rising to great 
power In Germany and was threatening all 
of Europe. At that time, the Communist 
Party was vehement in Its attack on nazllsm. 
Then with the signing of the Hltler-Stalin 
pact, the Communist Party overnight ceased 
all anti-Nazi propaganda and appealed to 
the American people not to become engaged 
In the war against Germany. Peace move¬ 
ments were conducted by the Communist 
Party in the United States. Petitions were 
circulated and speeches made In an effort to 
limit our defenses end to remain neutral 
during this period. Then with the breaking 
of the Hltler-Stalin pact, the Communist 
Party of the United Stotes of America again 
switched overnight and became vehement in 
its attack against nazilam and fascism. 
Then the clamor was for us to get Into the 
war, open up a second iront—and from that 
time until the end of World War II, the 
Communist Party aim and effort for the 
prosecution of the war was the same as ours. 

Because of that, many people were mlaguided 
ln'.,o believing that the Communist Party 
was not only a harmless organization, but 
was working In the Interest of America. 
However, at the conclualon of World War II, 
the Communist Party In the United States 
abandoned Its role as peaceful cooperators 
with the American Government, and re¬ 
verted to its true role of militant con¬ 
spirators. 

When this took place, many individuals 
who had been naively associated with many 
of their activities realized the communist 
Party for what it was and would have nothing 
further to do with any organization which 
Communists controlled, and many organiza¬ 
tions endeavored to ferret out Communists 
from their ranks. This ia particularly true 
of many of our major labor oganlzatlons. 
And then came Korea. The act of aggres¬ 
sion by the Communists of North Korea and 
the position of the communist Party of the 
United States of America In upholding that 
aggression was the final blow to many mis¬ 


guided idealists who still believed the Com¬ 
munist Party was nothing other than a po¬ 
litical party Since Korea it has been much 
more difficult for the Communist Party to 
establish its front organizations and the 
fractions that do exist have to work much 
more quietly and not as openly as before. 
Tou may be sure that today any person who 
is a member of the Communist Party Is a 
hard-boiled revolutionist; shaken off the 
fringes of the Communist Party are tbe mis¬ 
guided idealists, the do gooders, etc. 

Despite these facte, the American people 
are traditionally optimistic. It is most diffi¬ 
cult for most Americans to believe that there 
are people in our country who would carry 
out the alms and objectives of the Commu¬ 
nist Party. Therefore, the American Legion 
Post of Aberdeen is performing a great patri¬ 
otic service In setting aside a special day to 
alert Americans, enunciating the advantages 
we Anaericans have and take for granted, 
and pointing out the real danger which Is 
threatening that which we hold so dearly. 
It is inconceivable to me, despite an indi¬ 
vidual's political views, how anyone can con¬ 
ceive of destroying our way of life and our 
free economic system and supplanting it with 
dictator government based upon enslave¬ 
ment of the people. 

We all admit that there are some Imper¬ 
fections In our own system and are conscious 
that with the passing of time, changes de¬ 
velop and we must find new methods and 
new solutions to our problems. This we 
have been able to do. This we can and will 
continue to do within the framework of our 
Constitution In keeping with our economic 
structure. The United States has by far the 
highest standard of living In the world to¬ 
day. The critics of tbe American system 
of government fall to point out that we have 
reached this attainment at the same time a 
great abundance of our natural resources 
has gone to other countries In order to raise 
their dving standards. Many of these re¬ 
cipient countries are socialistic countries. 
Countries are no different than individuals. 
If we as Individuals are to copy or imitate 
someone, we copy a person who has some¬ 
thing better than we have. It would be folly 
to copy an inferior product. The same holds 
true with philosophies of government. It 
would be stupidity of the first order for us. 
who have maintained a high living standard, 
personal freedoms, a code of high moral 
ethics, to copy a philosophy of government 
enjoyed by the Soviet Union which has pro¬ 
duced a low standard of living and where 
the most Intimate personal freedoms are 
denied and moral ethics are ridiculed. 

What the country needs today ia not a 
5>cent cigar or two cars In every garage but 
a rededication of ourselves to the principlea 
embodied In true Americanism. This pro¬ 
gram here in Aberdeen is truly significant 
and I hope that the spirit which prevails 
hero will so engulf the country that every 
loyal American will become an active partici¬ 
pant in an American crusade to root out all 
forces that would destroy our heritage of 
freedom and that we would not be cowed 
and that we work with the same singleness 
of put pose, with the same determination as 
do our enemies. Let us pray to God that 
our children and grandchildren will never 
look back to our generation with scorn and 
brand us becauiae of our apathy as being re¬ 
sponsible for having squandered our sacred 
trust. We who believe in God must meet 
the danger of communism realistically. All 
religious creeds are ridiculed and debunked 
by the master minds of the Communist in¬ 
ternational, The freedom to worship God as 
our conscience dictates Is inherent in our free 
society. Don’t lacriflce this freedom on the 
atheistic altar of communism. Let’s pray— 
let’s work—let’s think, A nation that is 
right, alerted, and lurepared will never be 
conquered. 
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FiT« Hundredth AmiiYerMry of the Birth 
of Chiiilopher Colnmbof 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HENRY J. UTHAM 

or MSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is emi> 
nently fitting that the five hundredth 
Einniversary of Christopher Columbus, 
navigator, daring seaman, and discover¬ 
er of this great continent, be honored in 
1951 with the issuance of a special stamp. 

The Encyclopedia Americana lists the 
year 1451 as the year in which Columbus 
was born in Genoa, Italy, and in New 
York State, and in many other States in 
the Union, October 12 has been set aside 
as Columbus Day for the purpose of do¬ 
ing honor to the memory of this intrepid 
Italian explorer. 

Columbus, in discovering this new con¬ 
tinent. opened up vast new lands which 
became the haven of millions. He raised 
the sights of mankind to new fields and 
valleys extending far across the sea. It 
is vital, then, that his services to the 
world and to humanity be commemorat¬ 
ed anew in tribute to him as a navigator 
and benefactor. 

American citizens of Italian descent 
who came to this great land first opened 
by Columbus, have rendered the Nation 
most valuable service in its development, 
in its wars, and in its arts and in the sci¬ 
ences. The United States owes a debt to 
its Americans of Italian birth and de¬ 
scent, just as we owe a far-reaching debt 
to Columbus. The Nation has been 
vastly benefited by arrival here of these 
many millions of men and women of 
Italian lineage. Theirs has been a tra¬ 
dition of good citizenship In peace, and 
valor in war. 

Mr. Trumau Diet Taft-Hartley Act— 
Again 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 10, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. For “yars and yars,’* 
Mr. Truman has been waging war against 
the Taft-Hartley Act on two alleged 
grounds: First, it is no good; and second, 
it is unnecessary. Before the 1052 cam¬ 
paigns get warmed up to even a mild 
fever, Mr. Truman will have to discover 
a new reason for his opposition. Or per¬ 
haps some new brain truster will have to 
come up with the reason for him. 

It is now at least nine times that the 
President has used the Taft-Hartley Act 
to end a work stoppage which imperils 
the national health and safety. You 
may be sure that Mr. Truman would 
never have u?ed this legislation if he 
could possibly have avoided it. More- 
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over, if there were no need for the Taft- 
Hartley Act, you may be sure that the 
White House would have pointedly called 
our attention to other methods by which 
these problems could be met. In meet¬ 
ing the serious challenge to continued 
production created by the copper strike, 
the Taft-Hartley machinery will provide 
for a Federal court Injunction which will 
compel the immediate resumption of 
work for at least 80 days during which 
negotiation to settle the issues can pro¬ 
ceed. 

We do not like to crow—much—but 
the Taft-Hartley Act has earned a niche 
in the history of conciliation in labor dis¬ 
putes which Mr. Truman’s invective can¬ 
not dislodge. 


Tactical Use Set for New Atomic Weapons 
of United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 

OF sotrrn Carolina 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker and gentle¬ 
men of the House, the following article 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib¬ 
une on Monday, September 10 This 
article was written by the aviation edi¬ 
tor of this great paper. He was a lieu¬ 
tenant colonel in the Eighth Air Force 
in World War II and has recently re¬ 
turned from the Far East where he was 
war correspondent In Korea and Japan. 
Colonel Talbert has contributed much 
to this Nation by his writings and warn¬ 
ings to our people concerning the future 
of air war. 

I have personal pride in Colonel Tal¬ 
bert’s success in New York and elsewhere 
because many of his people are in the 
district it is my honor to represent. One 
of his late kinsmen represented my dis¬ 
trict in this Congress. The late Col. 
James Talbert served for 10 years with 
distinction and honor in this great body. 

The article follows: 

Tactical Usb Set for New Atomic Weapons 

OF UNITED States—Allied Planners count 

ON Them to Halt Russian Attack Deep 

IN Europe 

(By Ansel E. Talbert) 

London, September 8.—^America’s now se¬ 
cret atomic weapons are UeUnltely belrg 
counted upon by military planners tor fu¬ 
ture tactical use in stopping any Russian 
attempt to sweep across Europe, it was learn¬ 
ed here today. 

Both American and British strategists are 
in complete agreement that the “Battle of 
Britain" must never be repeated and that 
a defensive light of free nations against Com¬ 
munist aggression must take place deep in 
Europe. There the new atomic weapons 
would be employed In disrupting Russian 
communications and transport and in de¬ 
stroying enemy troop masses before they are 
set in full motion westward. 

Implementation of this plan is receiving 
the highest priority and the United States 
Air Force has created a new unit known as 
the Mutual Defense Material Division, which 
is an air niaterlal command to build up 
loglGtical support necessary to accomplish 
the aeronautical phases of this program. 


MUST WIN AXR SUPERIORITT 

The primary move of course would be to 
capture air superiority over Europe so that 
tactical air and ground units employing the 
new weapons could carry out their missions 
successfully. They would be unable to do 
this if the power of the Soviet Air Force was 
not destroyed to a very large degree in 
the first stages of the war. 

The chief British worry at present Is that 
the bulld-up of combat aircraft in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere is not taking 
place rapidly. It was with this In mind 
that the British recently proposed powering 
600 American Sabre F-86 Jet fighters with 
the Rolls-Royoe Avon engines built here. 
The plan la still under consideration. 

The production of the Avon, one of Brit¬ 
ain’s most powerful axlal-fiow jet engines, 
rated at a 7.‘200-pound thrust. Is being ex¬ 
panded considerably at present. The Rolls- 
Royce Co claims that it will soon be in the 
largest-scale production of any single Jet 
engine In the world, with the British motor¬ 
car Industry being called in to do the Job. 

The parent company is now building the 
Avon engine at Derby and Is about to start 
production at two other factories In West 
Scotland. Two other British aircraft en¬ 
gine companies, Bristol and Napier, have 
agreed to build the powerful axlal-llow en¬ 
gine under subcontracts. The latter concern 
la opening a hew Lancashire factory In con¬ 
nection with the project. 

CALL THREAT “VERY SEVERE" 

The highest ranking man In the Royal Air 
Force and In the Air Ministry, with whom 
his correspondent has discussed the matter, 
say frankly that the air threat to Great 
Britain and all of Iree Europe for the mo¬ 
ment, is “very severe." 

They estimate that the Red air force right 
now is capable of delivering sustained at¬ 
tacks against London from its present bases, 
which would be heavier than any delivered 
throughout World War II by the German 
Luftwaffe. Should the Soviet Army succeed 
in moving westward and in capturing new 
bases, this threat would be even more seri¬ 
ous. according to these strategists. 

This view, Incidentally, is not a personal 
one of the oflBcers concerned but has the 
approval and agreement of Arthur Hender¬ 
son. British Secretary of State for Air. 

To counteract this potential Red threat 
the British are designing new Jet fighters 
and bombers for production In the British 
aerial rearmament program scheduled to 
reach its peak early in 1964, and the Ameri¬ 
cans are shipping an imdlsclosed number of 
Jet aircraft to the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries Many will be In actual service by 
the end of the year. 

control groups bet up 

Already the Mutual Defense Material Di¬ 
vision has begun setting up control groups 
overseas In friendly countries to supply nec¬ 
essary spare parts and maintenance equip¬ 
ment for the Jet aircraft sent to them. By 
October the first huge overseas control group 
supply depot will be operating at Chateau- 
roux, France, under the command of Brig. 
Gen. Joseph H. Hicks, of the United States 
Air Force. The first of several State-side 
transport control depots, designed for ship¬ 
ments of good to overseas control groups, Is 
already in action at Newark. N. J. 

Meanwhile American ground officers In 
Europe, assigned to serve under General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, are giving 
the closed study to potential use of the new 
atomic weapons in the field. Some feel that 
there may be more efficient ways of deliver¬ 
ing these weapons than by aircraft, but the 
value of air sueriorlty under all circum¬ 
stances is admitted. 

Many of the officers studying the problem 
were in England during World War II and 
they have not forgotten that, although late 
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In the war German science developed flying 
bombs and other V-weapons capable of turn* 
Ing the tide, the value of these weapons was 
largely nullfled by constant allied bombard¬ 
ment of the V-weapon launching sites. This 
activity would not have been possible with¬ 
out clear-cut allied air superiority. 


The Federal Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September li, 1951 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert in the Appendix of the 
Record an article from the Nebraska 
Tax Research Institute that covers the 
subject of the Federal income tax. I 
commend the reading of this article to 
my colleagues It is accurate and 
thought provoking. 

The Federal Income Tax 

The one thing taxwlse that burns our very 
soul Is the constant propaganda from Wash¬ 
ington that Congress must raise the Income- 
tax rate to siphon off surplus profits to stop 
Inflation. It la the screwiest dllly any politi¬ 
cian has hatched up to date, and yet We have 
not seen where any economist has had the 
courage to take exception to the Idea. Actu¬ 
ally they siphon the money away from the 
people who earned it and would use caution 
and Intelligence In spending It, and throw It 
into a political Jackpot where it la spent with 
the usual abandon of Intoxication that so 
often goes with the uncontrolled spending 
of the other fellow’s money. 

Inflation is nearly 100 percent Government 
created. Let’s examine the procedure ex¬ 
actly as It Is: 

1. Every time the Government gets Into 
the market for services and commodities the 
price shoots up The more they are In the 
market and the longer they stay In the mar¬ 
ket the higher the price goes 

2 Evidently very little thought is given by 
our friendly easy spending bureaucrats, who 
are charged with the responsibility aS to the 
effect of their buying on prices of civilian 
goods 

3 This Government, buying alwkys starts 
an upward spiral ol increases In wages, and 
thus the cost Index on all services and com¬ 
modities aie pushed upward and inflation is 
turned on in a big way 

There Is no better example of the utter 
disregard or ignorance of the facts In this 
matter on the part of the Ooverifiment top 
brass than a statement made by Gen. George 
C. Marshall, who Is presumed to represent 
the civilian Interests In the Pentagon aggre¬ 
gation known as the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
General Marshall, in this statement, said that 
Inflation bad cost the war effort over $7,000,- 
000,000 and was hampering this effort. He 
must surely realize that in his role as a mem¬ 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff he is perhaps 
responsible for more of our present inflation 
than any other one man in the United 
States. He has not said a word about: (1) 
Careful buying, (2) that we might run out 
of tax money, (3) that waste of Government 
funds is In reality a racket for exploiters, 
(4) that the effect of high taxes is having a 
deadening effect on the growth of business, 
especially small business, and (6) that tmder 
the new tax rate some of our large corpora¬ 
tions will have that part of their earnings 


that are In the high bracket almost com¬ 
pletely socialized. 

INCOME tax furnishes RACKET MONEY 

It Is well known, of course, by every think¬ 
ing man in the United States that the Fed¬ 
eral Income tax Is the one main supporter of 
all this Incompetence, this useless spending, 
this paying two, three, or four times as much 
as they should for services and commodities, 
a situation that will surely eventually bring 
us disaster. 

With all this common knowledge and with 
all the talk there Is In and out of Congress 
about stopping Inflation, what does Congress 
do? They Increase the Federal Income tax, 
which Is the principal source of the creation 
of and the support of the Inflation they talk 
about stopping. 

Not only does the Federal Income tax of 
Itself create the inflation but perhaps one of 
its worst features Is that It creates a taxing 
complex that is followed by State and local 
officials over the entire country, and thus 
these agencies act as an auxiliary promoter 
of Inflation that Is almost as serious as the 
Federal Income tax Itself. 

Time and again we have asked top officials 
when this foolish Government spending with 
its resultant Inflation is going to stop. None 
to date have offered a guess. Evidently they 
assume the inflation must go to the break¬ 
ing point. 

We should all ask our representatives in 
Congress these questions- 

1. Why Is It necessary for the Government 
to pay several times the civilian price for 
services and commodities? 

2. Why is it necessary for the Government 
to buy as they so often do several times the 
quantity of goods needed? 

3. Why is it that Government can take 
the manpower of the Nation In any manner 
they choose, but when it comes to services 
and supplies the Government appears to be 
helpless—particularly as to the prices to be 
paid? 

4. Why can’t Congress In some manner 
put an effective penalty on incompetence, 
crookedness, and waste In Government and 
stop It before it takes place rather than their 
usual procedure of a lot of useless Investiga¬ 
tions after the harm has been dofle. 

In conclusion may we again remind our 
readers that Inflation Is never created by 
business. It Is 100 percent a Government 
Institution and a Government monopoly. 
The Government can stop It any time it 
wants to. When we hear of cures for in¬ 
flation we must keep In mind there Is only 
one. Shut off a sizable percentage of the 
Federal Income tax and don’t put any other 
tax in its place. Get dollar value for gov¬ 
ernment dollar expended and Inflation will 
be past history In a hurry. 


Grand Jury Recommends Additional 
Narcotic Agents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith a recommendation of 
the grand jury for the eastern district 
of Illinois concerning employment of ad¬ 
ditional agents in the Narcotic Bureau 


of the Treasury Department to help 
combat traffic in narcotics: 
Recommendation of the Grand Jury roa 
THE Eastern District of Illinois 

Whereas It has come to the attention of 
the grand jury of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Illinois at 
the September term, 1951, thereof, that the 
traffic In narcotics is on the increase 
throughout the country, particularly in the 
larger cities, and constitutes a threat to our 
country; and 

Whereas It further appears that although 
the narcotic agents are now rendering ef¬ 
ficient and capable service, nevertheless there 
are not sufficient agents in the Narcotic Bu¬ 
reau of the Treasury Department to control 
and eradicate this traffic. 

Now, therefore, we, the grand jury, recom¬ 
mend that sufficient appropriations be made 
by Congress to employ additional agents in 
the Narcotic Bureau of the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment so that this traffic In narcotics may be 
controlled and eliminated; 

We further recommend that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Attorney General 
of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Commissioner of Narcotics, the 
Representatives In Congress from the eastern 
district of Illinois, and the United States 
Senators from Illinois. 

Executed this 11th day of September A. D. 
1961, by the aforesaid grand jury, by and 
through Its fckeman. 

ViNNiE Myers, Foreman. 


The Oatii Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN V. REAMER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I submit three brief 
articles and letters in regard to the Wil¬ 
liam Oatis case: 

Anderson, Ind, September 13, 1951. 
Representative John Beamer, 

United States House of Representatives: 

Members and officers of UAW-CIO, Local 
663, Guide Lamp, Anderson, Ind., commends 
you for your resolution which brought about 
House action of break off trade relations 
with Czechoslovakia because of that nation’s 
action In regard to the William Oatis case. 

George D. Stewart. 

Union Leader Corp., 
Manchester, N. H., August 23, 1951. 
Congressman John V. Beamer, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Beamer. You might 
like to see the editorial entitled “Release 
Oatis," praising your stand. In today’s paper. 
This Is the largest newspaper In New Hamp¬ 
shire, having more circulation than all the 
other dallies in the State combined. 

Keep up the good work! 

When I was born in Washington In 1905 
my father was secretary to President Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, who was my godfather. You 
will remember T. R.’s famous message to the 
Sultan of Morocco, "Perdlcarls alive or Ralsull 
dead" I In those days, the American flag 
was respected! 

Best wishes for success, 

Very sincerely, 

WzLUAM Lobb, President. 
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(Rom tbe Mane&Mter (N. H.) Union Leader 
of Anguat 23. 19Si] 

XUaJMBfe Oatis 

Bill Oatis. the American newsman arrested, 
imprisoned, and tortured by the Csech Beds 
on trumped-up charges of espionage, has a 
stalwart ohampion In Bepresentatlve Johk V. 
Bxabmb, of Indiana. Mr. Biames talks blunt¬ 
ly in behalf of doing something quickly to 
secure Oatis’ release. More than that, he 
backs up his words with demands lor action. 

The Beamer resolution would suspend com- 
merlcal relations with Ciaechoelovakla. This 
Is a most Important step, the Congressman 
feels, since the balance of trade is decidedly 
In the puppet's favor during the past several 
years. 

That favorable balance has been frequent¬ 
ly commented by this newspaper’s Victor 
Rlesel. Goods made behind the Iron cur- 
toin-~even in Russia itself—have flooded the 
American market, so unpatriotic are some 
American biulnessmen, who are Intent on 
making a profit even though the Imports 
penalize American labor. To suspend com¬ 
mercial relations Is to step upon the Czech, 
pocketbook. Because the balance of trade 
has been so much in the satellite favor. It 
stands to lose a great deal. And so, too. Rus¬ 
sia will lose the American dollars the Krem¬ 
lin so eargerly garners. 

'lepreeentative Bbamcb has other construc¬ 
tive thoughts. He wants to know the ideo¬ 
logical leanings of Ellis O. Briggs, this coun¬ 
try's Ambassador to Czechoslovakia. Is It 
possible, Beamer asks, that Ellis, who in¬ 
cidentally, was graduated from Dartmouth In 
1921, "may have the same weak attitude that 
has been displayed by Dean Acheson and the 
State Department? If so, it would seem very 
Important and very necessary that he either 
be replaced by an American who believes in 
America or that he be Instructed to really 
take an active part and demand, instead of 
beg, to see Oatis. Other requests must be 
equally firm.” 

Brambr then stresses that fundamental 
principles are involved in the Oatis case. 
Freedom of the press and speech and the 
right to a fair trial (which of course was 
denied the newsman) are among these prin¬ 
ciples. Shall the State Department remain 
cowardly in the face of the truth that Oatis 
has been martyred only because he was ex¬ 
ercising these basic rights? 

Another great principle, to quote the In¬ 
diana Representative, is the Integrity of the 
United States. It must be restored: 

"We must maintain the honor of the 
United States flag and the sanctity of an 
American citizen no matter where he may 
be, and especially If he has done no wrong." 

American prestige has suffered. American 
honor has not been maintained. Brazenly, 
the Beds thumb their noses at this once 
proud United States of America. That Is 
the price of the State Department’s cringing 
servility. 

(From the Munole (Ind.) Star of September 
11, 1961] 

Bio Talk, Little Action 

In a letter to Indiana Congressman John 
V. Bbambr, President Truman wrote: "We 
are doing everything within the authority 
of the Executive to obtain Mr. Oatis’ re¬ 
lease." The President is not telling the 
whole truth. 

Everything possible Is not being done to 
release the American newspaperman from 
false imprisonment in a Czechoslovakian jail. 
The President has not cut off Czech Imports 
to the United States. He has not ordered 
United States troops to blockade the Czech- 
Oerman border, as Russian troops have so 
often done to us. Be has not ordered Csech 
Communists in the United States to turn 
In their passports and go home. He has not 
ordered restrictions on the activities of Com¬ 


munist newspapermen from other nations 
In the United States comparable to restrio- 
tlons imposed on United States newspaper¬ 
men In communist countries. 

Mr. TTuman has told Czech Communist 
Ambassador Prochazka that United States 
relations with Czechoslovakia will not Im¬ 
prove until Oatis Is released. ’The ineffec- 
tivenetM of this weak talk is indicated by the 
Ambassador’s refusal to do anything about 
Oatis and his statement that the Oatis case 
is "closed." The President has not, as he 
has the power to do. sent Prochazka home 
as persona non grata, with instructions to 
the Czech Communists to send no more 
ambeesadors until they send Oatis home 
free. Nor has be fully complied with the 
wishes of Congress to end all trade relations 
with Czechoslovakia. 

Until President Truman does do "every¬ 
thing possible" to get Bill Oatis released, 
Oatis will stay In jail. Instead of trying to 
fool the American people with evasions and 
half-truths, the President should be using 
his Immense powers to protect the rights of 
an American citizen falsely accused, falsely 
tried, and falsely imprisoned In a Com¬ 
munist police state. 


Hetrt Ffig 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OS' 

HON.UNDLEYBECKWORTH 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPBBSENTAHVES 

Friday, Sevtemher 14, 1951 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to Include the enclosure In the 
Congressional Record: 

Heart Fao 

Hate, the poison that hurts the hater—not 
the hated. 

Envy, the cancer that eats at heart and mind. 

Am^once, that shuts out friendship and 
love. 

Recrimination, the useless brooding over 
wasted yesterdays. 

Tension of nerves, that destroys personality. 

Fear, that makes us cowards Instead of "cap¬ 
tains of our souls." 

Anger, that makes men more like beasts than 
in "His image." 

Greed, that chills charity and blights life’s 
blessings. 

Hubert M. Harrison. 

(With acknowledgment to Dr. Ncxrman 

Vincent Peale.) 


Additioiitl Newtpaperi OppoM Squhader- 
ing $19,019,000 on Grondyiew, Mo., 
Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.H. R. GROSS 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPBBSENTA'nVBS 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker. I am in¬ 
serting in the Record herewith addition¬ 
al editorial comment supporting my op¬ 
position to an authorisation to spend 
$19,019,000 of the taxpayers’ money for 
a glorified WPA project at the Grand- 
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View, Mo.. Airport, in the vicinity of 
property owned by the Truman family 
and political insiders—graduates of the 
Pendergast school of politics. 

This supplements similar material 
which I made a part of the Record on 
August 20 and yesterday, September 13. 

(From the Waverly (Iowa) Democrat] 

Oua CONORBZBMAN ON THE JOB 

Congressman H. R. Gross was right in op¬ 
posing the "Trumanvlew" airport contained 
In the military construction appropriation 
which the House voted last week. How In the 
world Fresident Ttuman can ask for price 
and wage controls to fight Inflation and at 
the same time recommend such extravagance 
la beyond understanding. It's plain to see 
that It's the old Pendergast system of getting 
plenty of money in circulation at election 
time. There must be some limit to how small 
our dollars can shrink. Truman seems deter¬ 
mined to find out. If we had more men like 
Congressman Gross In Washington we’d get 
at the real causes of inflation—projects like 
the "Trumanvlew" airport, 

(Prom the Marshalltown (Iowa) Tlmea- 
Republlcan] 

H. R. Gross Showed Cottrage 

Our Third District Representative, H. R« 
aaoss, Is to be commended for questioning 
the $19,000,000 asked to improve an airfield 
at Grandview, Mo., In Truman's home county. 

Gross claims there are nearby airfields 
which could be enlarged at far less cost. 
The Armed Services Committee did not ap¬ 
prove a dime, out of $6,000,000,000. to im¬ 
prove Iowa airfields though Sioux City had 
Its claim on file. 

It did authorize 12 projects for Georgia, 
the home State of Chairman Vinson of the 
committee. 

Probably if the administration were Repub¬ 
lican, Iowa’s solid Republican delegation in 
the House would fare better In the location 
of Government projects. 

But. regardless of party, our leaders should 
be sulllciently cost conscious to avoid dupli¬ 
cation or waste on expenditures to please 
local constituents. 

There is so much political finagling and 
wastefiU spending by this administration 
that taxpayers are beginning to worry about 
the strain which Is bound to come on their 
take-home pay. 

They should appreciate the courage shown 
by Representative Gross. The loyal opposi¬ 
tion should always be alert to see that our 
billions are spent with due regard for reason¬ 
able economy, and that the defense effort is 
not used by politicians for handing out fa¬ 
vors to any contractor, State, or pressure 
group. 

[Prom the Charles City (Iowa) Press] 
Gross Innocxnt 

Representative H. R. Qaoss was accused 
by a Texas Democrat in Congress of violat¬ 
ing security by disclosing that an expanded 
airfield at Grandview, Mo., was to be used as 
a fighter plane base. Congressman Gross 
didn't reveal anything at all but the furore 
his remarks caused obscured, unfortunately, 
the reasons why the expanded base Is needed. 
The American people would still like to know. 

[From the Wlnterset (Iowa) Madisonian] 
Timelt Topics 
(By Ed. M. Smith) 

H. B. Gross, whom you used to bear over 
the radio, seems to be using his head, and Is 
not afraid to stand alone, 11 necessary, 
against the majority. 

Perhaps you read that the bill to buUd a 
big military installation at Grandview. Mo.« 
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was before Congress and tbe Truman cronies 
want It built at Grandview, President Tru¬ 
man's home town. This In spite of the fact 
that we have several unused war Installa¬ 
tions, Including the one at Port Des Moines. 

Caosg asked for a roll call on the nearly 
$20,000,000 Grandview project. He says: 
"My motion to recommit the military con¬ 
struction bill with Instructions to strike out 
the $19,019,000 Grandview. Mo., airport proj¬ 
ect received exactly 46 votes when I asked 
for a roll call. Only 44 of the more than 160 
Republicans present, and only I Democrat 
supported It. The total of 45 was an Insuf¬ 
ficient number to compel a record vote. The 
entire bill, authorizing some $6,000,000,000 of 
the taxpayers' money, and including the 
Grandview pork-barrel item, was then passed 
by a vote of 362 to 6. The five who voted 
against the bill consisted of four Republi¬ 
cans, Including myself, and one Democrat.** 

Suppose you write your Congressman for 
a report on how he voted on the roll call. 

[Prom the Storm Lake (Iowa) Pilot-Tribune] 
Gross Was right 

H. R Gross, formerly of radio fame and 
now a Member of Congress from the Third 
Iowa District, staged a losing battle on the 
floor of the House the other day. He opposed 

$19,000,000 air base In the home county of 
President Harry Truman. The proposed lo¬ 
cation is Grandview, Mo., near Kansas City. 

Gross contended that the expenditure of 
$19,000,000 was Just plain extravagance. He 
pointed out that the Air Force could use a 
nearby base at Sedalla. And that there are 
unused bases at Ottumwa and Sioux City 
that were constructed during World War II 
and are standing idle. 

Gross termed the Grandview expenditure 
as "Just a glorified WPA for the Pendergast 
crowd.” He declared he hadn’t received any 
"satisfactory explanation as to why the bases 
at Ottumwa and Sioux City are not being 
utilized.” 

Well, the newspapers say all that Gross ac¬ 
complished was to delay the final vote. When 
the test roll call was made, he was over¬ 
whelmingly defeated. 

Nevertheless, northwest Iowa, we are cer¬ 
tain, believes he was right. Sioux City has 
been trying for months to get the Armed 
Services Committee at "Washington to recog¬ 
nize the $12,000,000 airport at the Woodbury 
County metropolis as worthy of service. 

Congressman Charles B. Hoeven has Joined 
the effort to discover why the Sioux City air 
base is standing Idle while the Air Force 
Is spending millions for new ones. Thus far 
no one has been able to figure It out. 

Usually the alibi is that winters in north¬ 
west Iowa make it difQcult to keep an air 
base open during portions of severe weather. 
But Grandview, Mo., is In the winter belt, 
too, along with Kansas City. So that ex¬ 
planation explains nothing. 

Apparently the Idea is that the Air Force 
wishes to build new airfields regardless of 
Whether present ones should be reactivated. 
Another dig into the taxpayer's sock. 


Speech of Hon. Frank R. Ahlgren at 
Forrett City, Ark., on August 30, 1951 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS 

or ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESEITTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13,1951 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, It was 
my distinct pleasure to be present on the 


occasion of the dedication of the Hamil¬ 
ton Moses power generating plant at 
Forrest City, Ark., on August 30, 1951. 
The most significant high light of the 
day’s program was the masterful address 
of Hon. Prank R. Ahlgren, of Memphis, 
Tenn. Mr. Ahlgren, who has served as 
editor of the South’s greatest news¬ 
paper, the Commercial Appeal, for the 
past 14 years, was the principal speaker 
at the banquet sponsored by the Forrest 
City Chamber of Commerce. The guest 
speaker had just returned from an ex¬ 
tended trip to many European countries. 

Mr. Ahlgren’s report on Europe, his 
tribute to Mr. Hamilton Moses and his 
learned presentation of the problems 
with which the South is confronted were 
excellent and well received by the listen¬ 
ing audience. I commend this very fine 
speech to the membership of the House 
and the country. The full text of Mr. 
Ahlgren’s remarks follows: 

z 

Ah I Interpret my assignment tonight it is 
twolold: To acknowledge the enterprise of 
the people of Arkansas, and particularly 
eastern Arkansas, who have demonstrated 
so magnificently what unity of purpose un¬ 
der our free enterprise system can achieve 
in material advancement and to pay tribute 
to a man whose faith and energies have been 
an inspiration to all of us for so many years. 

Your Invitation reached me while on a 
busman’s holiday in Europe. It came at a 
time when I was contemplating with some 
misgivings the overburdening bureaucracy 
and state planning with which those coun¬ 
tries of the Old World are struggling. It 
served to underscore the difference between 
our system and theirs. 

We have here a manifestation of bold, con¬ 
fident. self-reliant people working together, 
looking only to themselves and a benign 
providence to accomplish something in the 
tradition that has built this great country 
In contrast to the drab, timid, mildly imag¬ 
inative way of life under socialism that de¬ 
pends on the state for virtually everything. 

With your Indulgence I would like to give 
you some of my observations on that trip as 
a means of emphasizing the need to keep 
abreast of developments. Ol course, the 
usual question asked of anyone lately re¬ 
turned from there is, "Are the Russians go¬ 
ing to attack in Europe?" I am not making 
any predictions. I will say, however, that 
the chances of Russia sending her armies 
Into an outright offensive against us or our 
allies 111 Europe seem less likely at this time 
than in 1947 when last I toured Europe. 

The Berlin airlift showed the Russians we 
would not be bluffed. Tito has led his 
Yugoslavs away from the Moscow-dominated 
Comintern. There arc indications of un¬ 
rest in Hungary and Bulgaria. The Com¬ 
munists, although still strong, have been re¬ 
buffed In French and Italian elections. 

And General Eisenhower is welding a 
strong Atlantic pact army that will give even 
the arrogant Russians pause. As one ob¬ 
server put it, "Ike's forces, even In this form¬ 
ative stage, are strong enough to bloody the 
nose of any aggressor.” The Russians are not 
noted for taking the Initiative If they can 
get somebody else to stir up a ruckus and 
at the moment the elements of freedom and 
liberty are in control in those countries out¬ 
side the iron curtain. 

Recently discussions were held with Gen¬ 
eralissimo Franco, the caudUlo or leader of 
Spain, to establish American mliltery bases 
in that country. Admiral Sherman, late 
Chief of American Naval Operations, whom 
I talked with in Madrid a few days before 
his untimely death, told me negotiations 
with Franco were proceeding ’‘satisfactorily.” 


From conversations with others In Spain, X 
am Inclined to the belief that Franco will 
make a deal with us. thereby affording a 
second line of defense behind the Pyrenees 
from which to mount a counteroffensive 
should the Communists attack in Europe. 

Franco’s new cabinet Is regarded as less 
isolationist and therefore more friendly to 
the United States. He has said his selec¬ 
tion of a cabinet had nothing to do with the 
pleasures of another country but the com¬ 
plexion of it could hardly be called Inimical 
to this country. He hates communism. He 
knows the Red hordes would sweep over his 
domain if they took Europe. So he is with 
us, one way or another. 

This does not please the Socialist govern¬ 
ments of England and France. They make 
much over the unseeming prospect of our 
democracy going into a deal with a dictator¬ 
ship and the effect it would have on other 
democracies. The real reason, of course, is 
that we would be spending money on in¬ 
stallations behind their first lines of defense. 
And, also, that we would be spending money 
elsewhere than in their countries. 

I was in the House of Commons In Lon¬ 
don when Foreign Secretary Morrison made 
his first speech on foreign policy since as¬ 
suming that office. In the course of it he 
explained that, while the United States was 
not contemplating asking the inclusion of 
Spain in the Atlantic Defense Pact, never¬ 
theless a treaty between America and Spain 
would result in advantages that would not 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

When he was finished, the Conservative 
side of the House tore into him with unex¬ 
pected vigor and I got the impression that 
at least a large section of British politics was 
not going to rebuke the United States or 
presume to tell us what treaties we could 
make. 

During my visit In London I talked with 
a number of persons in rather widely diverse 
walks of life—servants, the inevitable taxi 
driver, proprietors of one of England's most 
authentic forums, the ’'pub”; shopkeepers 
and even men and women of the rather 
tarnished op"lence that remains—and there 
were very few supporters among them for the 
Labor government. Bernard Baruch, with 
whom I talked on the returning Queen Mary, 
reminded me that while the working man 
and woman, or the low-income group at any 
rate, did not apparently like the way the 
government was being run, they voted for 
it out of a sort of "sullen contentment" in 
the levellng-off process that is taking place 
in Great Britain. 

Mr. Baruch, one of the few elder states¬ 
men remaining in this country—he was 
Chairman of the War Industries Board in 
World War I and one of President Wilson's 
closest friends and advisors—addressed a 
dinner of the United Europe Committee 
in London. In the course of it he told Euro¬ 
pean diplomats that "Unless the peoples of 
Europe unite and quickly give their full all- 
out support to General Elsenhower in his 
efforts to bring about a common defense, you 
cannot count on America’s economic and 
military aid continuing. We will meet more 
than generously whatever Europeans do. 
If you show no hesitation and undertake 
your full share, we will go the limit. The 
burden will be less for all concerned. • • ♦ 

"We shall do more than match your ef¬ 
forts. But do not let Americans feel that 
you are not willing to shoulder your fair 
share of the burdens. Korea has shown 
that we are lacking neither in leadership nor 
sacrifice. But if we are to succeed you must 
do more there and your full share here. 
» * * There is no price tag on freedom. 
If we lose that, we lose all.” 

Mr. Baruch was chairman of the com¬ 
mittee that wrote the atomic energy re¬ 
port which, had it been adopted by Russia, 
would have considerably lessened oxu: pres- 
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•at dUBeulttes. He apent some tbne at 
VersaUlea wltb Oeneral Elaenhower. 

He lUcened General Staenhower to Peter 
the Hermit, who in the eleventh oentury 
rouM»d the first sreat crusade against the 
Infidels threatening to sweep over Europe. 
At 81, Mr. Baruch has one of the keenest 
Intellects It has been my good fortune to 
encounter and he la frequently called upon 
for advice by persona high In national and 
International affairs. And without appar* 
ent drain on his astonishing energy. 

Referring to General Elsenhower he said he 
had never seen a man so completely devoted 
to his assignment. “He talla^ sleeps, and 
breathes SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters At¬ 
lantic Pact In Europe) and la utterly devoid 
of political ambitions, so far as 1 could deter¬ 
mine. 1 came away with a feeling that any¬ 
body who tried to divert his attentions to 
matters political was doing this country and 
Ike a disservice.'* 

Be that as It may. I do not believe he would 
argue against the theory that if Oeneral 
Eisenhower were to appear at the convention 
of either American political party that he 
would get the nomination. 

Ike’s popularity In Europe is tremendous. 
Diplomats congenitally are cagey and they 
try to avoid entbusiastlo statements. Yet 
one offlclR] In our Embassy in Paris coun¬ 
tered my questions of “Are they rallying be¬ 
hind Ike?” with another: “Who can you 
name anywhere who could do the Job? The 
people Idolize him as the liberator of Europe 
and the politicians have great affection for 
him for his ability to consolidate differences. 
He is the one man for the Job.” 

We were In Paris for Bastille Day—the same 
as our Fourth of July. France displayed 
units of artillery and aircraft of modern 
design, soldiers regaining their proud herit¬ 
age. Again I called on the estimate of a man 
In our Embassy who served lu both world 
wars. He had been In France since 1945. 
We compared notes on my visit In 1947. We 
were of the opinion that the French, for the 
first time since the debacle of 1040. were 
taking a pride In arms. And out of it may 
come—with Ike's urging—a will to fight 
again. 

For too often in Europe you hear the ex- 
piesslon “we don't want to fight again, we 
want to live.” 

When a German editor told me that I re¬ 
plied, “Well, we might as well take our peo¬ 
ple and go home.” His response was Im¬ 
mediate and characteristic, “Oh, you would 
not do that. The tlulted States of America 
would not leave us?" 

I don’t believe the German editor’s atti¬ 
tude reflects the sober thought of the peo¬ 
ple. There are leaders In most European 
countries who seek only to perpetuate their 
regimes and get what they can from us or 
any other source so long as they remain 
secure. But with the growing econcnnlo 
strength there comes a desire to protect 
It, and it is pretty well known what can be 
expected under the Russian regime. 

The governments are selfish, of course, 
and they are concerned with matters that 
exert immediate pressure. Indicative of this 
was the lack of display in London newspa¬ 
pers of any news from the Korean front. 
Iran, or Persia, where the British are striv¬ 
ing to keep their huge oil interests intact, 
got the greatest display. They do a pretty 
good Job of reporting the news In their fi¬ 
end 8-page newspapers but Americans, ac¬ 
customed as they are to detailed coverage of 
news, complain. 

Europe, or that part which Z saw, looked 
greatly improved over 1947. Prance and 
Italy were doing exceptionally well in con¬ 
trast with 4 years ago. Great Britain was 
coming out of It in characteristic fashion— 
slowly but certainly—when the Labor Gov 


emment announced another 8 years of price 
and profits controls which set the market 
off on a downward spiral. 

Black markets in the countries visited— 
especially currency—have been overcome 
with adequate. If not abundant, supplies. 
Prices are lower than In this country but 
considerably advanced over recent years. 
Most of the best things are shipped here 
and we found few bargains unless you wished 
to trust your knowledge of art objects, which 
1 did not. 

Aboard the Queen Mary we held a Rotary 
meeting, which Included some 15 Rotarians 
who had apent several months in Europe. 
They ranged from a chemical engineer from 
Wisconsin to a coal bunkering executive 
from Bombay, India, and even a pharma¬ 
ceutical distributor from Manila, Philippine 
Islands. Each discussed his reactions. A 
summary was written at the conclusion 
which may be of interest. It reads: 

“It was very encouraging to hear that. In 
general, the contrast found In Europe of 
today to that of a few years ago, showed a 
tremendous improvement. 

“Apart from the difficulties of traveling 
in Russian-occupied territory, where new 
laws seemed to be passed overnight to the 
Inconvenience of travelers, and intrigues of 
the black market In some zones, the recep¬ 
tion was good. 

“There was distressing lack of money In 
Spain—not in the cities of course; Madrid, 
for example, appeared to be building more 
than any other city In any country. It was 
gratifying to see the tangible evidence of 
the constructive way United States dollars 
were being spent, but the necessity remained 
that each and every traveler should regard 
and conduct himself as an ambassador of 
good will. As such, he could do much to 
ease the tense situations that so frequently 
arise. 

“There wm. too, the overshadowing horror 
of war, and some felt there were politicians 
who would rather remain in office than see 
civilization survive. But facts were more 
Important than impressions, and the group 
held to the monopoly of setting the right 
example by Introducing clear and unselfish 
thinking wherever any point of Issue might 
arise." 

It la good for us to visit Eurc^ occasionally 
If only to imderstand their problems and 
exchange ideas. And, also, to see the ex¬ 
asperating lengths to which bureaucracy can 
take them—and us, if we don't watch It. 
n 

As we dedicate the magnificent utilities 
system that will mean so much to the future 
of eastern Arkansas we also honor the man 
who made It possible, the Honorable Hamil¬ 
ton Moses. 1 want to remind you of a few 
things about this remarkable man. Most of 
you, perhaps all of you, may already know 
everything that I say about him but I Insist 
that to review the career of such a man as 
he, can never be superfluous. It Is an in¬ 
spiration to all. an incentive and a challenge 
to young and old. 

Colter Hamilton Moses, whose full-time 
Job seems to be finding more ways to build 
Arkansas, likes to call himself Just a plain 
country lawyer. 

The president of Arkansas Power & Light 
Co. is neither plain, nor country, nor Just a 
lawyer. He did come from the country, hav¬ 
ing been born and educated In the little 
Calhoun County seat of Hampton, 

He went to Arkadelphla to enter Hender¬ 
son-Brown College, a Methodist academy, but 
found Ouachita College located closer to 
town. It was 8 weeks before his parents 
learned that he had enrolled In Ouachita. 

Hla baccalaureate addrees and graduation 
speech at the college earned a echolarehlp 
to Tulane University. President Edwin 


Booth Craighead, of Tulane, was In the audi¬ 
ence and offered the scholarship after hear¬ 
ing Moses' oratory. 

The master of arts degree he got at Tulane 
in 1909 was followed by a Bachelor of Laws 
degree from the University of Arkansas In 
1911. 

He was senior author of the Crawford and 
Moses Digest of the Statutes of Arkansas, 
known familiarly as tiie Laws of Moses. 
For long years It was the encyclopedia for 
lawyers and the courts of this State 

One Interesting sidelight to h's political 
career attends his association with the late 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson. 

Mr. Moses was serving as secretary to the 
incumbent governor at tlie capltol when Mr. 
Robinson was elected to that office. Dismis¬ 
sal of Moses was reported to be the late 
Senator’s first ofBclal act However, when 
Robinson was appointed United State.s Sen¬ 
ator within a short time, Mr. Moses managed 
the campaign of George W. Hayes and was 
soon private secretary to another governor. 
He had 5er\ 3d earlier as secretary to Gov. 
George W. Donaghey, and later held the 
same office under Oov. Chas. H. Brough. He 
was assistant attorney general frbm 1915 to 
1917, and attorney for the State corporation 
commission in 1919. 

In 1919, he met the late Harvey C. Couch. 
That began a career with the power com¬ 
pany Later, In 1936, Senator Robinson in¬ 
vited Mr. Moses to become a law partner. 

For 22 years, he was general counsel for 
the railroad, utility and Industrial Inter¬ 
ests of Mr. Couch. He handled legal affairs 
for the Kansas City Southern and Louisiana 
and Arkansas Railroads. He was elected 
second president of Arkansas Power &, Light 
Co. in 1941. Under his leadership, this 
company is spending more money lor expan¬ 
sion than was required during all the years 
before 1941. The plant we saw today, sig¬ 
nificant as It Is. represents only a small part 
of the great expansion program. 

Since 1941, Mr. Moses has been the vocal, 
energetic president of Arkansas Economic 
Council-State Chamber of Commerce He 
has been the central figure In the “Build 
Your Own Home Town" program, a Joint 
community development effort of business 
and government This movement to en¬ 
courage communities to build themselves 
rather than rely on Federal and political 
direction won a gold medal lu 1949 from 
Freedoms Foundation, Valley Forge, Pa. 

zn 

Now, I am sure the man we seek to honor 
approves of the idea of my attempt to de¬ 
velop the theme of leadership since he has 
BO ably demonstrated the course which that 
leadership can take. 

Our Southland Is confronted with a sit¬ 
uation that, adequately administered, can 
bring her to the forefront in our western 
civilization. If we do not rise to that chal¬ 
lenge we can be prepared to resume the 
role of what amounted to captive province 
economically and politically. 

World War n showed the rest of the Na¬ 
tion—and the world for that matter—how 
important the South is and can be. Om cli¬ 
mate, terrain, and transportation facilities 
caused the great share of military Installa¬ 
tions to be established here. 

As a result, a large number of servicemen 
were exposed to the potentialities of this 
region and the evidence is on every hand 
that many are returning to make the South 
their home. 

Industry, in the war-imposed decentraliza¬ 
tion program, found the South magnificently 
endowed for Industrial pursuits. Here are 
the vast natural resources of oil, minerals, 
ehemloale, wood, and fiber. The casualties 
among the war babies of Industry in the 
South were surprisingly low. much lower 
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than in other sections for they were readily 
converted to peacetime purposes. 

Now that we are again girding for war, 
the plants are here and adaptable. 

The South, then, can anticipate Industrial 
expansion. And in that expansion perhaps 
It can find the solution to a growing prob¬ 
lem, the displacement of farm labor through 
mechanization and the increasing growth of 
urban populations. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics tells 
us that there were 4,100,000 farm families in 
the South last year; that 10 years from now 
there will be only 2,800,000 families on farms, 
a drop of 30 percent. That means 1,300,000 
families—and farm families are prolific—will 
have to find other means of livelihood. 

Much of that displacement will come in 
the areas that concern us most: the exten¬ 
sive cotton portions of the South whore 
farms have been least mechanized. 

The South is now ripe for a great in¬ 
dustrial expansion provided it has an ag¬ 
gressive business leadership. It has the best 
opportunity of its history to get an economy 
balanced by agriculture and industry. 

Money put into factories increased from 
$5,000,000,000 to more than $10,000,000,000 
d-uring the war years, and now our factories 
can produce more than $45,000,000,000 worth 
of goods each year. The Federal Government 
put more than $4,000,000,000 into new plants 
during the war and was offering many of 
these for sale. Small locally owned com¬ 
panies may be formed by the hundreds to 
make goods in these new plants in the South. 

The South for the first time has trained 
hands to operate the machines in these 
plants. Many workers learned skills in trade 
schools during the early days of the war and 
later went into factories in many parts of 
the country to apply their skills. Recent 
studies show that southern workers are as 
efficient as those of any other section when 
they have good tools and equipment with 
which to work. The long summer or warm 
period in the South permits the worker to 
have a garden, chickens, and a cow at little 
cost Southern workers can produce as 
much and faro better than those of any oth¬ 
er section Persons with managerial know¬ 
how or who understand assembly-line tech¬ 
niques may also be found in the South now 
lo operate these plants. 

In 1948 the banks of the Nation Increased 
their deposits by 6 percent, while those of the 
South Increased theirs by 15 percent. Be¬ 
tween 1936 and 1950 the banks of the Nation 
had increases of more than 181 percent, but 
those of the South had increases of mure 
than 375 percent. Large businesses may 
still have to look to other sections for 
finances, but many small businesses can find 
adequate capital In the South. 

More than three and a third billion dol¬ 
lars worth of minerals were mined In the 
South in 1948. The South produces half of 
the coal and electricity, 66 percent of the 
petroleum, and 70 percent of the natural gas 
of the Nation It produces 80 percent of the 
cotton, more than 92 percent of the tobacco, 
40 percent of the lumber, and one-third of 
the lime and the fruits of the country. It 
produces a similar proportion of many other 
raw materials and natural products used 
here or shipped abroad. 

We have enough railway mileage to reach 
around the world four times. We have the 
best coastwise and Inland water trans¬ 
portation of any part of the country. We 
have 23 major airlines, and adequate bus and 
truck lines crisscrossing through all parts of 
the South. We do need an adjustment in 
freight rates, and It is coming soon, to en¬ 
courage the shipment of finished products 
out of the South, so we can keep our raw 
materials at home and make them into 
goods. 


Markets for billions of dollars worth of 
goods may be found in the South within the 
next few years. Half the southern popula¬ 
tion lives at a very low scale. These people 
need and want better homes, more and bet¬ 
ter household furnishings, clothing, food, 
and farm and other tools. Better wages that 
will come with Industry will give them buy¬ 
ing power to get the goods they want and 
need, and thereby will improve their stand¬ 
ard of living. Making and distributing goods 
to satisfy this demand will make possible 
many southern factories and will give Jobs 
to many middlemen. 

Within the next 16 years from one to three 
million workers will be unable to eke out an 
existence from the cotton and corn patches 
of the South. This surplus population will 
have to migrate to another section or it will 
pull down farther the standard of living on 
Southern farms. The program of industrial 
expansion, though, will give Jobs to these 
people, and will result In doing away with the 
colonial economy of the South. Such an 
economy of furnishing raw materials for 
others and buying back the finished products 
always re.sults in a low standard of living 
where the standard should be high. 

It was Amiel who said “He who is silent 
Is f 01 gotten; he who abstains is taken at his 
word; he who does not advance falls back; 
he who stops is overwhelmed, distanced, 
crushed; he who ceases to grow greater be¬ 
comes smaller; he who leaves off, gives up; 
the stationary condition Is the end “ 

And I am reminded, also, that someone has 
said there are two kinds of discontent in this 
world; the discontent that works and the 
discontent that wrings its hands. The first 
gets what it wants, and the second loses what 
It has. There Is no cure for the first but 
success; and there is no cure at all for the 
second. 

I do not wish to burden you with soporifics, 
but Victor Hugo was so right when he re¬ 
marked that “People do not lack strength; 
they lack will.” 

The people of the South have the will; they 
must be given the leadership. They must 
have that leadership now. 

We must be about the business of pro¬ 
viding outlets for those persons to be dis¬ 
placed by farm mechanization. We must see 
to it that there are adequate financial re¬ 
sources available to project those enterprises 
that must be brought South. There must 
be educational facilities made available to 
instruct in skills and Inculcate reasonable¬ 
ness and awareness of social and economic 
responsibilities. 

It is currently popular to point out that 
there Is a need for something to be worked 
out to solve the industrial unrest that besets 
our large centers of population The strikes, 
the work stoppages, are a symptom of po¬ 
litical agitation, it is true, but they are also 
a manifestation of the fact that the worker 
is not content with conditions that industrial 
concentration has brought. 

If the South in planning and shaping the 
anticipated industrial spread to our area, 
will keep that lesson In mind I believe we 
can establish a pattern of small but efficient 
plants close by moderate-sized communities 
where agriculture still nourishes and where 
“living for worker and family can have de¬ 
cency and dignity." 

We must guard against trying to assimilate 
factories on a basis that would amount to 
exploitation of the workers. Sweatshops are 
not good in any community, large or small. 
On the other hand, the opportunities should 
be there for those who still adhere to the 
belief of “an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay." 

Our natural resources should be protected 
from a ruthless colonial system—our mines. 


our forests, and the oil and sulfur from 
our ground should not be squandered. It 
Is well to create conditions inducing explora¬ 
tion and development but there should be 
severance taxes and regulations to finance 
institutions for the people and prevent prodi¬ 
gality. 

For all too long, now, the rest of the 
Nation has looked down their noses at the 
South’s educational facilities. Our teach¬ 
ers are underpaid, by comparison with other 
sections, and our buildings and equipment, 
for the most part, are in the lower brackets. 

It is not sufficient to recount the economic 
and racial burdens, to talk of injustice and 
wish for assistance from other sources. It 
is time we turned to and reestablished a 
flourishing educational system second to 
none. We can do it, and the need is there 
as never before if we are to fashion the 
coming era into one of progress and pros¬ 
perity. 

The eminent educator, George Peabody, de¬ 
fined education thus: “A debt due from 
present to future generations." 

I don’t regard It as a debt. Education, to 
me. is an immediate opportunity that must 
not be permitted to slip by lest we lose the 
enjoyment of the new experiences it unfolds. 
We owe it to ourselves, as well as future 
generations. 

Those misguided and not always well-in¬ 
tentioned persons from other sections who 
seem to be ever ready with a glib answer 
for the South’s problems, arouse our an¬ 
tagonism with their outcries against what 
they call “white supremacy in the South.” 
Well might wo rebuke them with Whittier’s 
lines “Search thine own heart; what palneth 
thee in others in thyself may be." 

And we know that only when our racial mi¬ 
nority has achieved the ability to rationalize, 
has the awareness of social and economic 
problems and reasonableness, can leadership 
be shared 1 am not arguing the superiority 
of one color over another. Undoubtedly the 
time will come when the majority of our 
colored brethren will have achieved that 
status where both races can dwell side by 
Bide with equality of opportunity and re¬ 
sponsibility, but* that time will arrive only 
when education has made it possible. 

The South’s economic level can only rise 
in ratio to the building up of the group 
at the bottom of the ladder. If but for 
selfish reasons, then, we must give them the 
opportunity to raise that level and help them 
with the doing thereof. One thing our 
critics, universally, seem to overlook is that 
increased economic and political advantages 
should mean increased responsibility for 
those enjoying them. They must demon¬ 
strate a capacity for that responBlblllty, 

Yes, the South must Improve its educa¬ 
tional system. 1 am no pedagogue, but I 
regard education as one of the first prob¬ 
lems to which we must turn our efforts. 
And the South must have courageous, com¬ 
petent leadership. 

It Is human to extol the giants of another 
era for they assume Increasing stature with 
the passing years, but the land that pro¬ 
duced Thomas Jefferson, the Jacksons—An¬ 
drew and Stonewall—John C. Calhoun, Jef¬ 
ferson Davis, Robert E. Lee, Alexander Ste¬ 
phens, Albert Pike, L Q C. Lamar, and Hamil¬ 
ton Moses, has sons and daughters to catch 
the flaming torch. 

The time Is now for that leadership to 
assert itself, to regain for the South the place 
of eminence that is its heritage. If we falter 
now, in the face of great opportunity and, 
conversely, the threat that agricultural dis¬ 
placement poses, then well may we be 
damned by the succeeding generations whose 
birthright we will have forfeited through lack 
of courage and vision. 
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PfOfruB of Ezdiaagt Stodeitt 

EXTENSION OF REMABKS 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

or COXflVSCTICOT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Con» 
QSSS8IONAL RECORD the editorial from the 
New York Times of Wednesday, Septem¬ 
ber 5, headed "Defeating our purpose." 
This editorial tells of our excellent pro¬ 
gram of exchange of students with other 
countries, and points up a flaw in that 
program which is, of course, a flaw in the 
fabric of our democracy here in the 
United States. The flaw is our racial 
prejudice and discrimination. This flaw 
is a major weapon of the U. S. 8. R. in its 
big propaganda arsenal geared for our 
destruction. A part of the problem of 
our own information program overseas is 
to show that we are making steady 
and constant progress in this difficult and 
troublesome area. We In Congress can 
share the hope of the editorial writer of 
the Times that these 53 visiting students 
will have discovered "that segregation is 
fighting a losing battle" and will realize 
that that battle has proved a slow and 
tough one. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Defkatino Our Pubtosk 

A group of 63 foreign-exchange siudeuta 
who had been brought to the United States 
to study during the coming year were about 
to climax an orientation course at Indiana 
University with a trip to the TVA. Plfty- 
one of the students were white and two were 
dark-skinned Panamanians. When it de¬ 
veloped that the two could not stay at the 
same hotel In Knoxville as the 61 because 
of racial segregation in the capital of the 
TVA, the 61 refused to make the trip. Net 
result. 53 foreign students will faU to see 
one of this Nation’s most impressive achieve¬ 
ments; the rigidity of racial segregation In 
the united States wlU have been sharply 
demonstrated to 63 inquiring minds; and 63 
youngsters who might even yet be enthusias¬ 
tic friends of America in the 17 countries 
to which they will return have been given 
a bad taste which it will be difficult If not 
impossible to eradicate. 

The student-exchange program can be one 
of the most effective means of building up 
permanent good will between the United 
States and other countries. Wo think that 
Congress would make a great mistake if 
It drastically cut the appropriation for this 
purpose. Yet it cannot be denied that many 
dark-skinned students from Asia and Africa 
have had unpleasant and embittering experi¬ 
ences directly due to the segregation practiced 
in various parts of the United States. They 
cannot be expected to know that segrega¬ 
tion is fighting a losing battle in this coun¬ 
try. or to realize that that battle Is neces¬ 
sarily a slow and tough one. While, unfor¬ 
tunately, we cannot wipe out eegregatlon 
overnight, the responsible agencies could by 
careful planning and skillful guidance pretty 
well prevent the opportunity for embarras¬ 
sing Incidents from arising. It Is essential 
that great pains be taken to do so; for every 
colored atudeut who Is humiliated while a 
guest of our ootmtry is all too likely to go 
home an enemy rather than a friend of the 
United Statse. 


N«t InvHiEf NatioEtlitt China to Japan 
Peaco Parley Shows Weakness of 
United States Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OP MmmesoTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBBSENTAIIVBS 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 

Not iNvmifo Nationaust China to Japan 

Pracx Parukt Shows Wxaknrss op Unxtid 

Statu Stand 

(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

At San Francisco, beaten Japan, shorn of 
the territorial loot acquired In four wars, will 
be taken back Into the family of nations. 

The victors will be there. So will the vic¬ 
tims. Even peoples like the Pakistani, the 
Indonesians, the Indochinese, who resisted 
Japan as nonsoverelgn parts of other politi¬ 
cal units, will be present and given a chance 
to say their say. 

Japan’s first victim and longest adversary. 
Nationalist China, will be absent and not by 
its own choice. On the other hand, India, 
Burma, and Yugoslavia have decided not to 
go to San Francisco. 

Nationalist China will be absent because. 
In the Interval since the end of World War 
II, It has lost most of Its territory to a rival 
Chinese faction. It will be absent because 
the U. 8. 8. R. strongly supports that rival 
faction. It will be absent because Prime 
Minister Attlee of Britain yields to the pan- 
Asian view of India's Nehru who hates white 
people more than he hates Asian Commu¬ 
nists. But above all, It will be absent be¬ 
cause the United States chose to abandon 
Its wartime ally and wait for the dust to 
settle. 

Therefore, since there are two Chinas, 
neither was invited to Ban Francisco. 

The final choice between these will be 
made by the very Japanese who lost the war. 

It is hard to imagine a more humiliating 
decision by the United States and Great 
Britain. But there it Is. 

So the man who first stood up against con¬ 
quering Japan and for years stood alone. 
Chiang Kai-shek, will not be present. 

CHIANO WILL not WXAXBN 

Knowing the Generalissimo, I am sure he 
will not weaken. How could he? He is In¬ 
tensely Chinese. There with him on Por- 
mosa is all that remains of Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion. one of the greatest that ever has been. 

Everywhere elae. Communists are destroy¬ 
ing the old Taolst-Buddblst-Oonfuclan cul¬ 
ture and putting in its place a Chinese ver¬ 
sion of a foreign barbarism. 

Yet sometimes Chiang must ask himself 
just why he stood by a Western World that 
then so categorically refused to stand by 
him. 

During the war, he coiild at any time have 
come to an understanding with the Japa¬ 
nese. They would have become the masters 
of China. Chiang. and not Wang Ching- 
wei. would have become their puppet. 
(Wang accurately predicted Just about how 
the West would recompense China’s aaori- 
floe.) 

As Japan’s gauleitor, Ohlang might not 
have been too happy. But If he had gone 
over to the Japanese In 1941, Ohineae Cksm- 
munlst reolstanoe, always half a bluff, would 
have coUapoed like a paper bag. Aaslsted by 
National China, the Japanese might well 
have made themselves Invincible to outside 


attack. There would have been a different 
world today. 

CHINA WOULD BB BETXXB 099 

In many ways auch a world would have 
been unpleasant to Chiang Kai-shek. Yet 
the people oi China would doubtless have 
been better off than they are now. The 
Japanese dearly need the Chinese, both as 
customers and as manpower for future ad¬ 
ventures. They would not have destroyed 
the ancient glories of Chinese civilization. 
They would hardly have murdered one and 
one-half million Chinese in cold blood, as 
the Communists have done. Life under 
them woiUd not necessarily have been so 
bad. The Formosans, who lived hall a cen¬ 
tury under Jap rule, prefer it to rule by Chi¬ 
nese Communists. 

Had Chiang accepted one of the many 
Japanese offers to collaborate, China would 
not have suffered the further destruction of 
World War II and would altogether have 
avoided the horrors of the subsequent civil 
war. 

True, such a solution would not have been 
to the advantage of the democratic world. 
It might even have brought about Hitler’s 
victory in Europe and the end of the demo¬ 
cratic world. 

Yet why—somebody at tbe San Francisco 
conference should explain—^why should the 
Chinese people care two hoots for a demo¬ 
cratic world that was ready to throw them 
to the Communists In order to appease 
Soviet barbarians? 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to extend my remarks in the 
Congressional Record, I am including 
therein an editorial from the Detroit 
News of August 22,1951. 

While the loss In the Missouri Valley 
from floods was tragic and unprece¬ 
dented. the loss to the people of the 
Great Lakes, the Middle West States, 
and the Nation without access to the 
seven seas is also tragic. 

The depletion of the iron ores of this 
country brings a threat to our economic 
welfare and even the safety and secu¬ 
rity of our country. 

Equally Critical 

By dint of having had a biUion-dollar fiood, 
residents of tbe MiBSOurl River Basin are 
assured of a beefed-up allotment by Congress 
for the project to harnese the unpredictable 
waters of that stream. 

Maybe it is too bad the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin was so well endowed by 
nature with control reservoirs, in the shape 
of the Lakes themselves, that we never have 
floods here. The St. Lawrence seaway proj¬ 
ect—needing no more money than the Mis¬ 
souri plains and assured, moreover, of pay¬ 
ing back every penny through ship tolls— 
seems Incapable of enlisting Congress’ in¬ 
terest. 

Yet the losses threatened in the Great 
Lakes Basin, unless we finally get access 
via the seaway to Labrador’s iron ore, are 
apt to be on a scale dwarfing the Missouri 
flood damage. Tbe whole country and the 
whole world, if war and wartime ore demand 
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come again, will feel the loss of a major 
part of our national steel-manufacturing 
capacity. 

This will not happen In a day, nor can 
anyone name the day when Great Lakes ore 
reserves at last will be gone. The threat Is 
not so spectacular as that of a great flood. 
Yet It Is actually a more definite threat than 
the Improbable recurrence of a Missouri flood 
unequaled within 100 years. 


Progrett Under the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Conitrnction Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL ELUOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15, 1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the best 
estimates available today indicate a need 
for an additional 830,000 hospital beds in 
this country. We have 1,100,000 hospital 
beds. We need nearly 2,000.000. In other 
words the beds available represent about 
54 percent of our needs. 

The Hill-Burton program for hospital 
construction—the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act, as amended—is mak¬ 
ing progress throughout the United 
States. One thousand six hundred pro.1 - 
ects have been approved for construction, 
and when completed they will add a total 
of 77,000 additional beds to the hospital 
plant of this country. Four hundred and 
seventy-five of these 1,600 projects have 
been completed; 1,000 are now under 
construction; 125 are still in the plan¬ 
ning stage. 

This program must go forward. One 
of the greatest assets of the United 
States is the health of its people. The 
construction of hospitals, health centers, 
and other needed facilities will bring im¬ 
portant services to the rural people of 
this country both in the fields of curative 
and preventive medicine. 

As a part of my remarks I Include ex¬ 
cerpts from an address of Dr. John W. 
Cronin. Chief, Division of Hospital Facili¬ 
ties, of the United States Health Service, 
styled “Planning for Hospital and Health 
Facilities.” and recently delivered by 
him in Hopkinsville, Ky. I also include 
excerpts from an article by Dr. Cronin 
which appeared in a recent issue of Hos¬ 
pitals, the journal of the American Hos¬ 
pital Association: 

Planning Fob Hospital and Health 
Facilities 

(Address of John W Cronin. M. D,, Chief, 

Division of Hospital Pacilltles, Public 

Health Service, Federal Security Agency, 

Washington, D. C.) 

Each hour, each moment we stand on the 
threshold of the unknown. This statement 
holds true for each of us as individuals and 
also for all of us as a Nation. It Is in times 
such os these that our real worth as freemen 
becomes manifest. 

The foundation upon which all of our 
great progress as a Nation has been built has 
been our ability to plan for the future. In 
Isolated instances the planning has been 
done by a single individual, but in the vast 
majority of times the planning has been the 
result of the work of many Individuals, com¬ 


petent in many skills, getting together, work¬ 
ing together, sharing trials and tribulationst 
but ever pushing forward to achieve the com¬ 
mon goal for the betterment of all. That 
Is democracy In action. 

All planning is based on recognition of 
need. One of the greatest needs in our whole 
country today is adequate health services 
for our people. We need to maintain and 
improve the quality of our health services. 
Equally as Important we must extend the 
scope of these services so that they will be 
available to those in need of them. This is 
true in time of peace, but in time of po¬ 
tential war, hot or cold. It Is Imperative that 
the health resources of the Nation be mobil¬ 
ized to meet any catastrophe, great or small. 
Today atomic, bacteriological, radiological 
catastrophles are a concern of many of our 
communities. Those of us who deal with 
services to our fellow men In time of Illness 
have an even greater duty during the prep¬ 
aration for the defense of our country. 

It is well to take stock of some of the 
Important aids available to the Nation in 
building up our health resources. 

In 1946, by the action of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress and the President. Public 
Law 726 established the hospital survey and 
construction program. This program, 
known popularly as the Hill-Burton pro¬ 
gram, was designed basically to assist the 
States to provide needed hospital and health 
facilities In needy areas. These areas were 
prlmarly rural. The mechanics of this act 
have proven it to be one of the most soundly 
conceived statutes ever enacted by Congress 
In providing for local, State, and Federal 
cooperation In providing hospital services. It 
Is administered on the State level with the 
local community retaining the incentive for 
local initiative and local operation of the 
completed nonprofit, nondlscriminatory, 
community service type of facility. An in¬ 
ventory and analysis by the State of the 
existing fucllltles and definition of the need 
for additional facilities la required before 
Federal funds become available on a match¬ 
ing basis for construction purposes. 

The State establishes the percentage of 
Federal funds to be made available annually 
for each project in its borders. The total 
amount of Federal funds granted to the re¬ 
spective States is determined by a formula In 
the law. The controlling factors, however, 
arc population and per capita income of the 
State. 

In 1949 the basic law was amended to in¬ 
clude Federal aid for research In the field of 
hospital services. An appropriation to im¬ 
plement the amendment was under consider¬ 
ation at the outbreak of the hostllitlcB in 
Korea With the Increased demands on the 
distribution of our Federal funds there has 
been no appropriation made available for 
this type of research. 

As of July 31, 1951, a total of $467,500,000 
has been appropriated for hospital and health 
center construction. This has made possible 
the approval of 1,600 projects which will pro¬ 
vide 77,000 additional hospital beds. An 
analysis of all the State plans shows that 
there are In existence today approximately 
1.100.000 acceptable hospital beds and a 
deficit of nearly 830,000. In other words we 
have only about 54 percent of our needed 
hospital plant in this country at this time. 

Of the 1,800 approved projects, 476 are 
completed and rendering a community serv¬ 
ice, 1,000 are under construction and 126 are 
fitill in the planning stage. Total construc¬ 
tion costs are estimated at slightly more than 
$1,200,000,000. The Federal share is about 
36 percent of this amount. 

Of all the projects approved, nearly three- 
fourths are for general hospitals. This in¬ 
cludes new hospitals as well as addltlone, 
alterations, or remodeling of existing hos¬ 
pitals. Next in order are public health cen¬ 
ters, about 15 percent: then mental hospital 
projects, about 5 percent; tuberculosis proj¬ 


ects, 3 percent; with only about 1 percent for 
chronic disease facilities. 

It is apparent that most of the emphasis 
has been on general hospital facilities. 
About 65 percent of the general hospital 
projects are for completely new hospitals. 
Most of the new hospitals are being built 
In small towns and in the smaller cities; 
nearly 61 percent of the new general hos¬ 
pitals are located In towns of less than 6.000 
population. Only 7 percent are In cities 
of more than 60,000 people. 

This to me points up the providential 
nature of the Hill-Burton program at this 
time. There is a duality of purpose noted. 
I pose the question, “Cannot these Hill- 
Burton hospitals be regarded as evacuation 
destinations for our potential target areas”? 
I hope we will never be called upon to put 
this statement to a test, but we may be. 
It certainly was not our original purpose. 

The provision in the Hill-Burton Act for 
survey and planning has proved to be one of 
the soundest features of the law. Each com¬ 
munity fits into a pattern of service as out¬ 
lined in the State plan. The community 
must determine the size of the facility that 
can be supported and the services to be In¬ 
cluded. The local community planning fea¬ 
tures are one of the major reasons why the 
Public Health Service believes that a pro¬ 
gram for what we now call defense Impacted 
areas, with increased populations, should fol¬ 
low the Hill-Burton concept. Service at the 
local level Is the objective of the program tor 
war impacted areas. Therefore, advice from 
the communities where the affected people 
live is essential. Conversely, State and Fed¬ 
eral advice to local planning groups is im¬ 
portant if the planning is to be really effec¬ 
tive. Those Involved at all levels should take 
part In It, not simply be brought into the 
program after the plans are made. 

In addition to the Hill-Burton program, 
with Its obvious limitations for hospital con¬ 
struction In war Impacted areas there are 
several action programs designed to provide 
assistance. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act does not 
contemplate the making of grants for hos¬ 
pital construction. It does provide for the 
incorporation of shelter areas or other con¬ 
struction designed to provide protection of 
the occupants against enemy attack. Funds, 
however, are very, very limited. 

The bill sponsored by Senator Maybank 
of South Carolina and Repiescntative Spence 
of Kentucky, known as the Delense Housing 
and Community Facilities and Services Act 
was passed by this Eighty-second Congress 
and signed by the President. Title III of 
this act relates to community facilities and 
resembles In some respects the Lanham Act 
of World War II. The provisions of this act 
Include hospital facilities and services for the 
care of the sick, as well as facilities for water, 
sewage, sanitation and other community fa¬ 
cilities. Federal funds In the amount of 
$60,000,000 are provided for the construction, 
maintenance or operation of community fa- 
cllltleB. Ill the case of assistance for hos¬ 
pital construction these funds will be avail¬ 
able only if funds are not available under the 
Hill-Burton Act. This legislation also pro¬ 
vides that maintenance and operation pay¬ 
ments will not exceed the portion of the 
maintenance and operation expenses at¬ 
tributable to the national defense activities 
in the area. The act also specifies that the 
function, powers and duties with respect to 
health, refuse disposal, sewage treatment, and 
water purification shall be exercised by and 
vested In the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service. This latter proviso properly 
relates the health activities of those exist¬ 
ing tn regard to the Hill-Burton program. 
The success of this legislation depends en¬ 
tirely upon local. State and Federal coopera¬ 
tion and coordination of hospital and health 
services—the kind of cooperation which has 
proven so eminently effective to date. 
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iNStTRAKCE ACAUNST CATABTHOFHS 

The Bill-Burton prc^ram is now complet¬ 
ing Its fifth year of operation. The local 
communities, the States, end the Federal 
Government, working closely and harmo> 
niously together, have demonstrated that 
hospitals and health centers can be built in 
relationship to the need for better patient 
care. As of January 1, 1061, a total of 1,497 
projects had been approved for construction; 
362 were completed, and 887 were under con¬ 
struction. As communities which have never 
heretofore enjoyed adequate hospital and 
medical services begin to receive these serv¬ 
ices, and as other communities expand these 
facilities to meet their needs, the value of 
the extensive survey and planning carried on 
by the respective States becomes evident. 

At a time when our national security is a 
matter of grave concern, it can be considered 
as providential that such a program as the 
Hill-Burton program has been in existence 
for even such a short period. Modern, well- 
equipped hospitals are being built. No bet¬ 
ter insurance against a catastrophe to the 
Nation’s health can exist than the provision 
of hospitals to treat the sick and Injured, to 
conserve the health of the worker, and to ef¬ 
fectively utilize the time and energy of our 
limited number of doctors, nurses, and other 
health workers. 

The hospital of today is the center of 
health for the community. It represents the 
mobilization depot of modern medical sci¬ 
ence to be utilized in the Interest of the pub¬ 
lic.—John W. Cronin, M. D., Chief, Division 
of Hospital Facilities, Public Health Service. 


Save the Tidelands 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. USTER HILL 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 14, 1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en¬ 
titled “Save the Tidelands.” written by 
Harold L. Ickes, and published in the 
September 1951 issue of Frontier. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be pnnte*^ In the Record, 
as follows: 

Save the TmELAKos 
(By Harold L. Ickes) 

A moral question Is Involved In the at- 
temp:. that Is once more being made to turn 
over to the oil interests, via the States, the 
Immensely rich off-shore oU lands that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, on more 
than one occasion, has found never belonged 
to them. The States now affected, in the 
order of the cases that were decided against 
them, are California, Texas, and Louisiana. 
These three States, concededly In entirely 
good faith, for many years assumed that 
they had title to the so-called tidelands In 
which enormous oil pools have been found, 
and they proceeded to grant leases to ex¬ 
plore for and capture oil, subject to a roy¬ 
alty to be paid to the lessor. In total, roy¬ 
alties that have been paid have amounted to 
great sums of money. Part of these profits 
to the States have been used for educational 
purposes and the rest has been expended 
for other State purposes. 

When I became Secretary of the Interior 
In March of 1933, 1 found that my prede¬ 
cessors had accepted the theory that title to 
these off-shore oil lands belonged to the 
States upon which they abutted. I accepted 


this policy without question, as every mem¬ 
ber of the Cabinet necessarily does with 
policies established by those who have pre¬ 
ceded him, unless some reason arises which 
calls for a reexamination of any question. 
It would literally take many years for a new 
Secretary of the Interior to pass upon, de 
novo, every decision made by his prede¬ 
cessors. 

Applicants for oil leases In these off-shore 
areas, on the theory that title to them was 
in the Federal Government, had been press¬ 
ing for Federal leases in the belief, as a re¬ 
sult of opinions rendered by their lawyers, 
that title In fact was in the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Usually these applicants were tinned 
back by the General Land Office which was 
the agency in Interior In charge of the leas¬ 
ing of oil lands on the public domain, which 
no one disputes belongs to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. Finally one applicant presented 
bis case to me personally. There was no 
question as to my duty to consider his case, 
which I did, with the result that doubt 
arose in my mind as to whether the decision 
originally made, and subsequently main¬ 
tained by my predecessors, was a proper find¬ 
ing under the law. My conclusion was that 
a legal question was involved which should 
be decided by the courts. I did not change 
my mind as so many critics are fond of say¬ 
ing. as If for an executive officer to change 
his mind was an act of malfeasance. Even 
If I had done so I would only have been act¬ 
ing with due regard for my oath of office, if 
I had come to the conclusion that the Fed¬ 
eral Government did have title to the prop¬ 
erty In question. 

BBCaXTART ICKES AMD F. D. R. AGREED OM THE 

ISSUE 

However, on the facts and arguments that 
were presented to me on both sides of this 
question. 1 did not feel JUBtlfle4 In coming 
to a final decision. I simply took the posi¬ 
tion that, as between the United States and 
the several States affected, I did not know 
which held title and that this doubt on my 
part as the Federal officer having the respon¬ 
sibility for a final determination, should be 
resolved by the Federal courts. I stated the 
problem to President Roosevelt and he agreed 
with me that this was a question for the 
courts. He, too, was a lawyer by profession, 
as I am. He, too, as the Chief Executive Of¬ 
ficer of the Nation, believed that if we had 
not been following the law we should find 
out what the law was and amend our course 
of action accordingly. So far as I knew, he 
had no interest in any oil property and 
therefore was without the prejudice that a 
man Interested in gaining profits from such 
an investment would have. I was in the 
same situation. It meant absolutely noth¬ 
ing to me whether, so far as oil lands off¬ 
shore the coast of California, for instance, 
belonged to California or to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. But It was my concern to see to 
It that the United States was not carelessly, 
and In violation of the law which all of ue 
had taken an oath to uphold and defend, 
permitting any trespass upon the property 
or In violation of any of the rights of the 
United States which was precisely what had 
been happening, according to the three sub¬ 
sequent decisions by the United States Su¬ 
preme Court. 

It was the Supreme Court that held that 
palramount rights and interests in these off¬ 
shore oil lands belong to the United States, 
and therefore to all of the people of the 
United States. I never made any such de¬ 
cision. although I have applauded It. X 
might have made such a decision, subject to 
a possible overruling by the courts, but It 
seemed to me that the orderly procedure was, 
first to find out the answer from the courts 
and then to abide by that answer as It was 
my duty to do unless I cared so to conduct 
myself as properly to be subject to Impeach¬ 
ment for misfeasance In office. But to listen 
to the uninformed, as well as misinformed. 


clamor that is being Indulged in In tho tide- 
land States, and even from Inland States 
that not even remotely have an Interest in 
tidelands, one might suppose that 1 was a 
wrongdoer to be vituperated and excoriated, 
not for violating my oath of office, but for 
Insisting upon living up to it. 

The moral question Involved In this Issue, 
stated as simply as possible, Is: Is California 
or Louisiana or Texas justified in holding 
onto property as to which they have been 
trespassers, even If In good faith, after the 
Supreme Court has said that the property 
Is not theirs? Another question is involved 
which Is of the highest political importance. 
It is: To satisfy the greed of gluttonous and 
obese oil Interests shall we encourage, let 
alone permit, the Congress of the United 
States, In effect, to overrule a carefully con¬ 
sidered opinion of tho Supreme Court of the 
United States, thus doing a grave hurt, not 
only to the Court itself, but to our Institu¬ 
tions, that it will take more than time to 
heal? Are we to stand before the world, not 
as a united nation defending our time- 
honored Institutions, of which we so loudly 
boast, or are we to present an appearance of 
disunity and factionalism such as we did on 
the slavery question which required a civil 
war to settle? Is the law supreme in this 
country or, after It has been written Uy the 
Supreme Court, are we to tear it up and cast 
the shreds of paper to any fitful wind which 
may blow? Is there anything to the Ameri¬ 
can political ideal, as we have vaunted, when 
the dollar, even though it is depreciated, 
tempts our greed? Just how patriotic are 
the oil Interests or California, Louisiana, and 
Texas when it comes to accepting gracefully 
decisions of the Supreme Court that will 
put them on a basis of equality with other 
States Instead of at an unfair advantage? 
Here are questions which we must answer 
now In the field of politics or with which 
we must trouble our conscience hereafter. 

DISTORTION OF THE FACTS IS CHARGED BT ICKES 

There has been going on in the halls of 
Congress, In both branches, one of the dirt¬ 
iest fights on this tidelands Issue that I have 
over witnessed and I have been a close ob¬ 
server of Government during an entire adult 
life which has already stretched Into many 
years. I have followed the arguments In¬ 
dulged In by such men as Senator Tom Con- 
NALLY of Texas, as well as Representatives 
Walter of Pennsylvania and Botkin of Ala¬ 
bama. If one did not l^now what the facts 
actually are, one would be Justified In believ¬ 
ing. from what these and others have said 
In and out of Congress, that the real purpose 
behind the Walter bill (H. R. 4484) Is not 
to get control of the offshore oil lands from 
the United States “under false pretenses” In 
order to make them more accessible on more 
satisfactory terms to the oil Interests—no 
Indeed. Tho patriotic and unselfish motive 
is to prevent the rapacious Federal Govern¬ 
ment from absconding with all of the inland 
waterways, especially those within the 
boundaries of those States that are without 
access to the two oceans and the Gulf of 
Mexico which, with Mexico and Canada, con¬ 
stitute our outer borders. 

The incredible Association of State At¬ 
torneys General, generously financed, It is 
believed, by the oil interests, has also thrown 
itself into this fight for this lofty reason. 
Moreover, Senator Tom Comnallt and others 
are all excited by the thought of Federal 
ownership of offshore oil lands because this 
would tend toward socialism. Texas and 
Louisiana and California may be given title 
to offshore mineral oil lands to lease to pri¬ 
vate interests, but there apparently would 
be no danger of socialism in such cases. 
Socialism rears its ugly head only when the 
United States takes possession of property 
which belongs to it and grants leases to ex¬ 
plore for oil or other minerals. It is Inter¬ 
esting that, although tho United States for 
many years has been granting oil and other 
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mineral leases on the public domain, the 
argument of socialism has never been heard 
against such a proper exercise of sovereign 
power, particularly by the oil Interests which 
have obtained many such leases and have 
grown rich under the generous patronage 
and protection of the Federal Government. 

The argument for raping the tldelands for 
the advantage of the oil Interests Is based 
upon a tissue of lies—no other word Is apt 
enough to describe the situation. The fact 
is that the Federal Qovenunent has frequent- 
ly and publicly disclaimed any Idea of exer¬ 
cising any Jurisdiction over the Inland water¬ 
ways. to say nothing of claiming title to any 
of them. This is a matter of record so clear 
and explicit that Senator Joseph O'Mahonet 
of Wyoming, a short time ago. on the floor of 
the Senate felt called upon to try again to set 
the record straight, so far as Inland water¬ 
ways are concerned. But the light-fingered 
who are out to pick the pockets of Uncle 
Sam of these off-shore oil lands do not wish 
to have the record set straight. They persist 
In their defamatory and untruthful state¬ 
ments to that degree that one is tempted to 
suggest the revival of the Ananias Club made 
famous by the late Theodore Roosevelt, so 
that all of the Irresponsible gentry who keep 
repeating what they must know to be a lie, 
can become honorary members. 

INLAND WATERWAYS AHE NOT IN DANCER 
OP SEITTTRE 

There is a conclusive counter to this “Goeb- 
belism’* to the effect that inland waterways 
are in danger of seizure by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment under the doctrine of the tldelands 
decisions. Representative Mansfield offered 
an amcndnient to assure this when the Wal¬ 
ter bill was before the House of Representa¬ 
tives. This amendment was overwhelmingly 
defeated by Representatives who, at the same 
time, bitterly complained that the waterways 
of their states were endangered. Moreover, 
the administration has caused bills to the 
same effect to be introduced during the last 
several Congresses. These have been defeated 
when they would have been passed over¬ 
whelmingly If supported by the Senators and 
Representatives who are so willing to serve 
iho oil Interests. Nor were they supported 
hy the lobbying State attorneys general, who 
either do not know what the law is or are 
willing to misrepresent it, for purposes that 
will not bear the light of day. 

The fact is that the oil interests and the 
unlawyer-llke Stale attorneys general, whose 
unprofessional conduct would have been in¬ 
vestigated lung agu by the American Bar A.s- 
Boclatlon if It had been doing its duty, do 
not want any bill to pass that would be 
declaratory of title in the States to their 
Inland waterways. Despite their professional 
deviation, they must know that such a law 
Is unnecessary, but the dead horse danger 
to the inland waterways gives them some¬ 
thing to flagellate in order to beiuddle the 
people and distract their attention from the 
real issue which is a conspiratorial attempt 
to put over the biggest steal in the history 
of the world for the enrichment of people 
already too rich and to the unjust depriva¬ 
tion of the people of those States that do not 
have any off-shore oil lands. 

PROFITS SHOULD BE DIVIDED AMONG ALL THE 
STATES 

Those who are opposed to the Walter bill 
and similar leguslation have proposed that 
the profits from the Federally owned oil lands 
be apportioned among all the States on a 
fair pro rata basis for the benefit of educa¬ 
tion the facilities for which. In almost every 
part of the United States, have been rapidly 
deteriorating of late years for lack of money 
to support them. The schools need money 
to repair old, and buy new equipment; w» 
need to maintain our school buildings and 
add substantially to what we now have; we 
need higher pay to hold onto the teachers 


who are leaving the schools by the thou¬ 
sands as well as to attract new teachers. 
All of these things we need if we are to pro¬ 
vide the rapidly growing army of children of 
school age with education, lacking which 
we can hardly expect them to qualify for 
useful citizenship. And yet a disgracefully 
large number of the Members of Congress 
would deny the children of America the edu¬ 
cational opportunities to which they are en¬ 
titled by handing over to the Standard OH 
and other interests lands that are estimated 
to be worth literally hundreds of billions of 
dollars. 

This new national domain constitutes the 
greatest source of possible new national in¬ 
come since the Louisiana Purchase. If wise¬ 
ly and prudently administered it Is capable 
of supplying substantial financial support to 
the schools for many years to come. We 
must either allow our schools to deteriorate 
further, add to our already vexatious burden 
of taxation, or use the revenues from this 
oil that belongs to the Nation if we are even 
to attempt to educate our children for an 
intelligent citizenship. Yet It is apparently 
the Intention of such men as Representative 
Walter and Senator Connallt to turn this 
enormous national wealth over to greedy oil 
interests while adjuring the education that 
used to be the richest heritage of our chil¬ 
dren "to go hang." When the story of this 
brazen betrayal by a Congress that Is sup¬ 
posed to represent the people against the 
avaricious comes to be written, those who 
would pick the pockets of the people in order 
to gratify the cupidity of the oil aristocracy 
will richly earn their page of infamy. 


Know Your Waterways—Constructive 
Tax Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13. 1951 

Mr, LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix to the Record I wish to include 
an article by the Marine News, of New 
York, published recently in the Wash¬ 
ington Post, as follows: 

Know Your Waterways—Constructive Tax 
Dollars 

Central government help for certain gen¬ 
eral-welfare purposes haa been in practice 
since medieval times. It began in America 
with the birth of the Nation. Taxpayers 
have contributed, directly and indirectly, to 
wagon trails, canals, harbors, ilvor and chan¬ 
nel Improvements, railways and highways. 
Certain industries are helped through pro¬ 
tective tariffs.' Aviation for economic and 
defensive purposes is aided. Science is 
helped in research and investigation. Maga¬ 
zines, newspapers, and other publications are 
helped through low mailing costs. The ship¬ 
ping industry is subsidized, how could it 
operate otherwise with American seamen the 
highest paid in all the world. 

One of the underlying purposes of Govern¬ 
ment aid Is to encourage, protect, and 
strengthen certain activities essential to na¬ 
tional welfare, to guard against national dis¬ 
aster through the collapse of those vital 
activities. 

Nation-wide harbor and channel develop¬ 
ment and maintenance, wholly unsulted for 
private capital. Is an undeniable and impera¬ 
tive duty of the Federal Government: In 


view of the world situation, these transpor¬ 
tation facilities and indispensable aids to 
shipbuilding, both vital to defense, are-be¬ 
coming more and more valuable to the 
Nation. 


Acheton’t Triumph Over the Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 14, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a most in¬ 
teresting column by Thomas L, Stokes, 
entitled “Danger in Goading the Rus¬ 
sians." Here is a thesis of great impor¬ 
tance by a most talented observer and 
writer, a thesis receiving all too little 
thought and attention by some of our 
colleagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Danger in Goading the Russians—^Dictator¬ 
ship Regime, Plagued et Fears, Is Inclined 
TO Move Quickly Into War to Save Itself 
AND Justify Its Actions 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

One can hardly imagine our Immaculate 
Secretary of State. Dean Acheson, in the role 
of the battered prize fighter in gaudy purple 
trunks, perspiration streaming down his 
chest, who breathlessly bawls Into the micro¬ 
phone ; 

"Hello, Mom. I whupped him like I said I 
would. He never put a glove to me.” 

Yet, In the huzzas and hosannahs going 
up now from his former critics for his per¬ 
formance at San Francisco, there is the prim¬ 
itive vengeful note reminiscent of the prize 
ring. From the tenor of the shouting one 
might suspect thrt their changed attitude 
toward the oncf much-belabored Secretary Is 
chiefly because he handcuffed—as we say— 
Andrei Gromyko and his stooges at the re¬ 
cent Japanese peace treaty conference 
In short, he "whupped" the Russians, sln- 
gle-handed—and that makes everything all 
light now. Come home, sir, all is forgiven. 

The Secretary deserves better than that, 
though he deserves all the plaudits and 
encomiums for his brilliant success. 

At the lower level of practical domestic 
politics, where he has been so unmercifully 
mauled, it was a political victory both for 
Dean Acheson and the Truman administra¬ 
tion. The opportunity for him to achieve 
that, by putting him forward as chairman of 
the conference, was nicely arranged and with 
the assistance and cooperation of a Re¬ 
publican, John Poster Dulles, who worked 
BO long and faithfully to bring the Japa¬ 
nese peace treaty to its conclusion. Mr. 
Acheson fulfilled that opportunity, bringing 
new prestige to himself and his country, as 
anybody who knows his ability could have 
forecast. 

His effectiveness Is diminished none by 
the fact that the Russians at this conference 
turned out to be what is known in prize ring 
parlance as a "set-up," for they revealed at 
Ban Francisco no ingenuity or change of 
pace, using the old and familiar blocking 
routines, and very stumbllngly Or, as one 
diplomat put It, their performance was stere¬ 
otyped and sterile. 

The Secrotnry’s real achievement at the 
conference, in the higher levels of Inter- 
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national diplomacy, waa not In hla personal 
handling of the meeting, but In the solidarity 
demonstrated In the free world. And that 
was not something that Just happexxed sud¬ 
denly at San Francisco, but something that 
represented long and slow and careful wcwk 
that he has been directing all the while his 
now freshly converted critics were condemn¬ 
ing him. It was that which had handcuffed 
the Russians long in advance of the San 
Francisco meeting. 

So the hurrahs of the Johnny-come-late- 
leys has a hollow ring, and Is, too. somewhat 
disturbing. It puts too much stress merely 
on beating the Russians, on “One-Round 
Hogan” type of knock-outs, and what we are 
trying to do In the world is much more than 
that, and may take many rounds of diplo¬ 
matic maneuvering. This is not a prize 
light, a bull fight, or a bar-room brawl. 
Much more la at stake. 

It would be too bad, also, if In the exalta¬ 
tion of success at San Francisco the admin¬ 
istration and the State Department would 
accept the rating of the now converted crit¬ 
ics. It might prove tempting after so much 
abuse. Already it has been evident that the 
previous yammering and hammering by the 
critics, Including the sinister manifestations 
of McOarthylsm, have affected the adminis¬ 
tration and the State Department to perhaps 
an overemphasis on anti-Bovletlsm and an 
imderemphasls on pro-free-wordlsm. nega¬ 
tive rather than positive. 

This Is pointed up by one intuitive and 
astute observer of the San Francisco pro¬ 
ceedings by a little venture Into dialectics— 
to wit, the more success, the more danger. 
That is, there Is danger In merely goading 
the Russians; for a dictatorship regime, 
plagued naturally by fears and uncertainty 
as it Is, Is Inclined to move quickly into ex¬ 
tremes, including war, to save Itself and Jus¬ 
tify Itself. By Its very nature It can do that, 
since it lacks the restraints from Its people 
that a free nation has. 

We are strong, and we need to keep our 
heads. 

We don't need to ape the tactics of a prize 
ring bully, which are those of the Kremlin. 


Acheion’s Triumph 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or CONNZCTXCXTT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, September 14,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Acheson’s Triumph," from the 
Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Acbxson's Triumph 

Senator Khowlamd's tribute to Dean Ache- 
son. and the spontaneoiis applause with 
which the Secretary of State was greeted 
upon hlB return to Washington, must have 
echoed what many Americans were thinkin g 
about the conduct of the San Francisco Con¬ 
ference. Despite the somewhat sticky situa¬ 
tion Into which the State Department had 
maneuvered Itself on the procedure for ap¬ 
proval of the Japanese peace treaty. Mr. 
Aeheson handled the meeting with great 
skill and aplomb. His firm and unruffled 
performance as presiding officer of the con¬ 
ference brought not only the admiration of 
the non-Communlst delegates but also an 
acknowledgment by his political opponents. 


The State Department's pressure upon the 
American Telephone A Telegraph Co. to com¬ 
plete the coast-to-ooast television network 
In time for the conference may prove to have 
been one of the smartait moves the Depart¬ 
ment could have made. UllUons of Amer¬ 
icans saw the proceedings with their own 
eyes. They saw in action the man traduced 
as being “soft" toward the Communists, and 
what they saw eloquently refuted the accu¬ 
sation. In this newspaper’s view, "aolt- 
ness” in dealing with Moscow has never been 
one of Mr. Acheson’s failings. We are happy 
to Join with others in congratulating Secre¬ 
tary Aeheson on a Job well done. 


The Murder of a Candidate 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. KARLE.MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, September 13,1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on Tues¬ 
day of this week, my friend Donald R. 
Richberg, former Administrator of the 
NRA and presently a member of the law 
faculty of the University of Virginia, de¬ 
livered a memorable and prophetic ad¬ 
dress in New Haven, Conn. In this ad¬ 
dress Donald Richberg offers a candid 
and courageous analysis of the American 
political and economic scene and the 
Issues which lie before the American 
electorate In 1952. 

In addition, Mr. Richberg suggests 
practical steps which patriotic citizens 
who place principle above partisanship 
and country above political creed must 
take if we are to preserve here a way of 
life that has made our country great 
and kept it strong. In my opinion, this 
Is an address which should be read and 
studied carefully by every citizen de¬ 
siring to have a part in conserving at 
home the blessings of individual liberty 
which we are now sacrificing so much to 
protect abroad. I am asking that Don¬ 
ald Richberg’s entire address appear in 
the Appendix of the Record. It is a 
clear outline of what we have a right to 
expect in any Presidential candidate in 
1962 whose victory will contribute to 
standards and concepts which are 
fundamentally American. 

I have been Informed by the Public 
Printer that the manuscript is estimated 
to make three and one-fourth pages of 
the Record, at a cost of $273.34. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

the Murder or a Candidate 
(Address by Donald R. Richberg at annual 
meeting of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, at New Haven, Conn., Sep¬ 
tember 11, 1951) 

It is my beppy expectation that this speech 
will somewhere offend everyone. This is 
because I propose to discuss the greatest 
weakness and danger at our democratic form 
of government. That weakness and danger 
la shown in our universal habit of murdering 
all candidates for high public office. This 
Is done, not by the comparatively humane 
destruction of the body, but by a continual 
battering of the mind which leaves the can¬ 
didate apparently alive but actually a mental 
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ghost devoid of those courageous convictions 
which would make him capable and worthy 
of great leadership. 

This mxirderous political custom might be 
discussed in generalities without offending 
anyone. But on the eve of a Presidential 
campaign, I feel impelled to speak plainly 
and Intolerantly about what each and every¬ 
one of us is going to do to destroy the par. 
tlcular candidate wham he would like to 
see become President of the United States. 
Such a brutal, nonpartisan expose is certain 
to offend not only aU the candidates but 
all the voters who are sufficiently earnest 
citizens to have a candidate and to want to 
see their favorite elected President. 

In order, however, to have my candid com- 
ments understood as a criticism of ourselves 
as citizens and not as personal attacks upon 
the individuals whom we develop and then 
destroy as our leaders, l shall only identify 
the candidates as types. There will be for 
example the governor, the Senator, the gen¬ 
eral, the Bociallzer, and the economizer. 
There are so many potential candidates of 
each type that the discussion of a typical 
candidate need not be regarded as the criti¬ 
cism of any particular person. 

The first demand upon every candidate Is 
that he shall be a miracle worker; and If he 
Is not willing to promise this he might as 
well not run for office. Of course no one ex¬ 
pects him to achieve all his promised mir¬ 
acles, but each voter must be made to feel 
that the promise In which he Is most In¬ 
terested will be fulfilled. 

In foreign affairs the President must prom¬ 
ise to lead us toward world government with 
a peaceful sharing of earth’s resources by 
all nations; and yet promise to preserve a 
free, Independent United States with the 
highest standard of living on earth. 

In domestic affairs the President must 
promise to lead us into social security for 
everyone regardless of his contribution to 
social welfare; and yet promise to preserve 
the freedom of private enterprise and the 
incentives of self-advancement. 

He must promise high prices to the farm¬ 
ers, high wages to Industrial workers, and 
low prices to both as consumers, so that ev¬ 
eryone can sell his labor high and buy the 
products of labor low. A favorite device to 
accomplish that miracle is to increase taxes 
so that the Government can pay the high 
prices that no one else can afford to pay and 
the private citizen will not have enough 
money to buy the things he can’t afford to 
buy. 

The President must promise to prevent in¬ 
flation; and yet promise to print and spend 
more and more Government money, which is 
the irresistible cause of inflation. 

The President must denounce all large- 
profit makers as selfish exploiters of the 
workers and consumers; and yet make sure 
that this profit making continues so that 
the Government can collect billions of dol¬ 
lars from those taxpayers who are a voting 
minority. 

The President must attack vigorously all 
business monopolies because they restrain 
competition and raise prices; and at the same 
time he must support enthusiastically the 
labor-union monopolies which are the most 
powerful organizations to restrain competi¬ 
tion and to raise prices that wo have ever 
known. 

In a word, the President must be a cyni¬ 
cal deceiver of the masses of the voters, or 
else he must be a self-deceived, wishful 
thinker who has so little imderstanding of 
economic laws that he believes they can 
be nullified by legislative acts. Strange to 
say there are thousands of men who laugh 
at the story of King Canute commanding 
the ocean tides to recede, who will solemnly 
advocate the use of an act of Congress to 
reverse irresistible economic tides. There are 
even sycophant economists who will tell 
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President Canute that the way to prosperity 
lies in spending more than your Income. 

Many years ago (when I nrst addressed this 
association) I was rather notoriously a mem¬ 
ber of the national administration. You may 
recall that we were engaged then In a tre¬ 
mendous effort to raise prices. It seemed to 
be a good thing to do when depression prices 
and depression wages permeated our indus¬ 
tries like a stifling fog. In retrospect I can 
only explain, as did the man who threw a 
champagne bottle into the chandelier, that 
it seemed to be a good thing to do at that 
time. 

But, defensively, let me point out that in 
the NRA at least we were openly trying to 
raise prices and wages With a similar Intent, 
the President increased the price of gold 
and devalued the dollar. Later when the 
Government was spending billions in pre¬ 
paring for and then in fighting the Second 
World War. not even the wooziest economist 
of the lunatic fringe of that administration 
was encouraged to announce that by spend¬ 
ing more and more money it was fighting 
inflation. Inflation was inevitable. An hon¬ 
est defense was that inflation could not be 
avoided An honest promise had to be that 
It would be restrained as far as possible. 

Likewise today the people should be told 
that the winning of the undeclared, but 
desperately dangerous, war in which we are 
now engaged, with its necessarily vast ex¬ 
penditures, must bring more inflation. They 
should be told that to ward off disaster 
there must be an end of luxurious govern¬ 
ment, a curtailment of political philanthro¬ 
py, a pause in calf-killing for prodigal sons 
and daughters, and the actual sacrifice by all 
Americans of a substantial portion of their 
previous standard of living. 

To promise today to any segment of the 
American people an advance in their stand¬ 
ard of living while proposing to arm the 
Nation and prepare for the costliest war ever 
waged, is either supreme folly or sheer 
hypocrisy. Any intelligent and honest lead¬ 
ership would be forced to tell the American 
people that the time for austerity has come 
to us. If we are not to shed more blood, 
at least there must be more sweat and tears 
+or all of us. In the face of the greatest 
national insecurity which this generation 
has ever known, political promises of more 
social security and an ever rising and spread¬ 
ing prosperity, sound like the chattering of 
iiappy imbeciles or the bombast of con- 
'■clenceless demagogue.s. 

What should the people be told by the 
candidates for the Presidency In 1962 who 
have enough brains, enough honesty and 
enough courage to be worthy of that high 
office? They should be offered a program 
that might make sense—^not one that Is 
plainly nonsensical. 

If the candidate does not believe In the 
Imminence and gravity of the menace of 
war—he can candidly and courageously ad¬ 
vocate a great reduction in military expendi¬ 
tures. If he is also a soclallzer and Federal 
spender, he can promise to keep on taxing 
people to the limit so that the Government 
can spend all their surplus funds for them. 
If, on the other hand, he believes in Indi¬ 
vidual liberty and local self-government, he 
can promise to present something like a pre¬ 
world war budget to the next Congress plus 
only a few billions to service and gradually 
reduce the national debt. 

If a candidate believes that adequate 
preparation to fight a third world war is the 
only way, either to prevent the war or to 
win it if It be forced upon us, then he can¬ 
not honestly and courageously offer any pro¬ 
gram except that of a reduced standard of 
living and an equality of sacrifice for Ameri¬ 
cans as long as we must make and maintain 
our Nation as one Impregnable fortress of 
freedom in a world menaced by tyranny on 
the march to conquest. 

If a candidate believes that we must not 
only prepare to defend our own land, but 


must also aid remote, potential allies to de¬ 
fend themselves, he should honestly and 
courageously estimate the ultimate cost of 
that aid in dollars and men dedicated to 
foreign service. He cannot honorably ease 
the American people through small Initial 
contributions into an ever rising scale of 
enormom spending abroad that will mean a 
steadily falling standard of living at home. 

If a candidate believes In world govern¬ 
ment ho should honestly and courageously 
tell the people that world government means 
the gradual destruction of self-government 
in the United States, Just as the centraliza¬ 
tion of government in Washington has meant 
the gradual destruction of local self-govern¬ 
ment in the separate States. 

These are a few examples of what the peo¬ 
ple should be told by a candidate. But, what 
will the governor, the Senator, the general, 
the Bociallzer, or the economizer actually tell 
them? Any one of these may start out boldly, 
seeking to gain a following by showing a 
masterful will to win nobly by a bold dis¬ 
regard for cautious advice and time-serving 
tactics. To use a homely metaphor the candi¬ 
date may stride to the plate swinging a heavy 
bat and determined to bang out a home run. 
But his manager will whisper to him: "You 
can’t risk flying out. You’re a good bunter 
and a fast runner, so Just bunt and scuttle 
for first base. Watch for a chance to steal 
second. With good luck you can be sacri¬ 
ficed to third. Then you can come home 
on a long fly or a slow grounder. You may 
not be a hero, but you must get home. That's 
the way we win this game." 

There Is the keynote of the campaign; 
"to win the game *’ The candidate must 
play to win the game. The rabid partisans 
in the bleachers want their team to win the 
game. There is little glory In defeat and the 
spoils of office go to the winner. No candi¬ 
date is free to run his own race for himself— 
to a deserved victory or a noble defeat. He 
Is running for the party. And what is the 
party? 

The party today Is a conglomeration of 
discordant pressure groups. It is for ev¬ 
erything that will bring large blocks of votes 
and against nothing that is popular. So 
far as It is possible to straddle the Issues, 
that strategy must be followed, because 
both major parties are straddling parties. 
Just take a look at them as they are 

The Democratic Party must gather in the , 
votes of conservative States’ righters in the ’ 
South, radical sociaiizers in the industrial 
sections of the North and Midwest, Indi¬ 
vidualistic farmers from Maine to the Rock¬ 
ies, and reformers of all varieties from mild 
to wild-eyed along the Pacific coast. It 
must use the corrupt big-city alliances be¬ 
tween professional criminals and local poli¬ 
ticians to raise campaign funds and herd 
voters to the polls. It must crusade oc¬ 
casionally against some of these odiferous 
allies, and sacrifice a few of them, in order 
to reassure a frightened or angry electorate 
that their Government is still a physical and 
moral guardian of the countryside and the 
respectable sections of the cities against 
overflows of mvirder, robbery, rape and other 
crimes from politically protected areas in 
which they naturally flourish. 

The Republican Party must gather in the 
votes of conservative businessmen, both big 
and little, and of the members of labor or¬ 
ganizations not yet converted to socialism 
by radical labor bosses. It must seek to re¬ 
vive the faith of Individualistic farmers In 
themselves, and at the same time must as¬ 
sure them that the Government will con¬ 
tinue to serve as the guarantor of their pros¬ 
perity. It must hold Itself out as more 
respectable than the Democratic Party in 
the big cities, but as sufficiently practical 
to get support from a lot of unpleasantly 
rugged characters. 

The Republican Party seeks to remain the 
party "that freed the slaves” and to recap¬ 
ture its historic share of the ever-increasing 


votes of the Negroes. But, contrariwise. It 
must recognize that it desperately needs a 
large share of the white votes cast in South¬ 
ern States where fears of political domina¬ 
tion by Negro voters are more disturbing 
today than at any time since the violent 
overthrow of carpet-bag government. 

Is it any wonder that a Presidential can¬ 
didate of either party faces the prospect 
of losing his own mind in striving to rally 
enough party votes behind him to win a 
national election? Is It any wonder that 
each party will seek frantically to find and 
to take the winning side of issues over 
foreign relations? In this way at least it 
may be possible to induce the voters to dis¬ 
regard domestic controversies, to keep them 
usefully confused as to what the candidate 
and his party Intend or will be able to do 
to solve domestic problems, and to develop 
a great enthusiasm for that program of na¬ 
tional defense and International peace which 
will have the strongest appeal to millions of 
voters who have has yet no convictions as to 
how our bewildering international riddles 
should be solved. 

There is one possible escape from this 
prospect of unprincipled political parties and 
futile candidates. It would be found in the 
one decisive issue which would divide the 
voters along the line of a political principle 
which political loaders could honestly and 
courageously declare and maintain. That 
would not be any meaningless division into 
conservatives and liberals. The conservative 
wants all the progress that the liberal prom¬ 
ises to achieve. The liberal wants all the 
enjoyments that the conservative insists 
should be retained. Men do not differ polit¬ 
ically because of a different ultimate aim, 
because all except hopeless misanthropes 
want to see mankind make progress. They 
do differ fundamentally and always have dif¬ 
fered on the basic question as to whether 
progress is most surely made by human 
beings in voluntary cooperation or under 
compulsion. The sociaiizers turn to gov¬ 
ernment as the most powerful means ever 
devised for compelling men to work together 
for a common aim. The anti-Socialists turn 
away from government as the must dan¬ 
gerous means ever devised for destroying the 
self-developing incentives, freedom and self- 
reliance, through .which individuals advance 
themselves and humankind. 

Long before socialism as we know it today 
was a political creed the struggle between In¬ 
dividualists and master men was carried on 
in tribes, communities, and nations of slow¬ 
ly maturing human beings. Chiefs and 
patriarchs, lords and princes, hierarchies, and 
dynasties of kings claiming divine authority, 
sought in turn to rule larger and larger do¬ 
mains. The masses of the people were as¬ 
sumed to be the obedient servants of su¬ 
perior classes. Slave revolts, the emergence 
of free citizens, gave Indications that below 
the glittering surface of society, in dark and 
muddy depths, were suppressed energies and 
ambitions struggling for release. Then when 
a new world was discovered, beyond once for¬ 
bidding oceans, these long-submerged hu¬ 
mans rose from ignominy, broke away from 
bondage to hereditary ruling classes, and be¬ 
gan to create a now world of Individualists, 
each man relying more and more upon him¬ 
self for his own support in his pursuit of his 
own happiness. 

Gradually came to awakening minds the 
greatest political discovery of all time which 
was that self-government is the best gov¬ 
ernment to promote the progress of a peo¬ 
ple. Just as self-control Is the best control 
to insure the progress of an individual. The 
greatest political invention of all time was 
the scheme of self-government embodied in 
the Constitution of the United States. Our 
Constitution provided self-government, not 
because the people elected their public offi¬ 
cials, but because their public officials were 
denied the power to rule their lives. They 
were given only limited powers to establish 
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and maintain an orderly conduct of cltlaens 
In their relations and associations with one 
another, so that In a peaceXul society the 
people could wor*. together voluntarUy. or 
work separately, for their own advancement 
and the welfare of their associates. “The 
best government is the least government" 
was the animating spirit of the Nation cre¬ 
ated in 1787. 

This Nation grew and prospered beyond 
all precedent in the political faith of indi¬ 
vidualism. In this faith, the American peo¬ 
ple have become the most fortunate people 
on earth, Just because they have been the 
freest people. Now their faith is challenged 
by the fanatic revival of an old discredited 
faith In master men, which is given a new 
deceptive name: Socialism. In that faith 
the peoples of nation after nation have be¬ 
come in half a century the most unfortu- 
nate people on earth, because they have be¬ 
come enslaved to government monsters of 
their own creation. 

Whether we are to follow other nations 
down the socialist path to degradation, down 
which we have been going in recent years, or 
whether we shall reject the leadership of 
the soclallzers and find and follow the leader, 
ship of wholehearted individualists, could be 
and ought to be the great issue of 1852. If 
that issue were made and honestly fought, 
1852 would be the year of a great decision. 
If the issue is not made and fought we shall 
continue drifting down the road of degrada¬ 
tion. 

He would be a wishful thinker who 
thought that any normal candidate of either 
of the two major parties is likely to lead or 
could lead his party into battle on that issue. 
There is only one faint hope that the great 
issue may be made and fought. That hope 
lies in the recent efforts of a few brave men 
in both parties to bring into the Presidential 
campaign that coalition of Democratic and 
Republican anti-Socialists which could force 
the Democratic and Republican Socialists to 
make an equally genuine coalition of candid 
Bociallzers. 

The notable coalition which has been 
operating in the present Congress la, on the 
surface, an alliance against Trumaniam. 
But it has taken something deeper than 
mere opposition to the policies and conduct 
of the President to bring Into voting agree¬ 
ment with Republican Congressmen a large 
number of southern Democrats with their 
comfortable and valuable chairmanships of 
influential legislative committees. Nothing 
less than the double pressure of their own 
deep convictions and the Intense feelings of 
their constituents could bring these Demo¬ 
crats to join in defeating the programs of a 
Democratic President. 

There is significance also in the fact that 
so many Influential Republicans have been 
courageous enough to antagonize the fervid 
soclallzers in the powerfud labor unions, the 
emotional welfarists and the equalitarian 
minority lobbies, by flatly announcing that 
Republicans should fight socialism, which 
should be recognized as simply communism 
watered down for popular consumption. 

A recent debate between a Republican 
coalitionist and a Republican anticoalitionist 
showed how Irreconcilable are the two wings 
of the two major parties. The coalitionist 
asserted that the conservatives of the North 
and the South should vote together In the 
Presidential election as they do now fre¬ 
quently In Congress. The antlooalitlonlst 
recoiled In horror from the Idea of having 
either party become a party of principle. If 
the winning party really tried to carry out 
Its program, he said, the defeated party 
would not accept the results of the election. 
There would be a civil war such as came In 
1861 because the southern Democrats then 
expected that the northern Republicans 
would really try to carry out their inogram. 

Let's not have another civil war, pleaded 
tl'e antiooalltionlst. Let both parties al¬ 
ways compromise and dishonor their pledges, 


let both promise honest government and 
neither one try to be too honest, let both 
promise to support the Constitution and 
neither one firmly support it, let both 
promise peace and neither keep us out of 
war. This anticoalitionist was, of course, 
a Republican soclallzer and, being In Con¬ 
gress. he evidently had a lively fear that an 
anti-Socialist coalition of Republicans and 
Democrats might beat a Socialist coalition in 
every port of the country except In the big 
city centers of industrial and social discon¬ 
tent, and In other localities where depend¬ 
ence upon a centralizing, socializing govern¬ 
ment has become a degenerative habit like 
taking morphine. The best hope of survival 
among the soclallzers today apparently lies 
In using pressure groups within both par¬ 
ties to advance sociallsijic programs gradual¬ 
ly, but also by adroit compromising to hold 
them hack so as not to arouse too much 
resistance until, bit by bit, the political 
morphine habit has taken hold and a ma¬ 
jority of the people no longer care for self- 
respecting independence hut will sell their 
last threadbare garments of personal free¬ 
dom for those soothing promises of security. 

Compromising is what appeals to all party 
managers and regular candidates as the ulti¬ 
mate in political wisdom. A halfway reform 
encotirages the reformers and mollifies their 
opponents. It is more difficult to retain 
public office after achieving a reform, which 
is usually disappointing, than after failing 
because of the alleged opposition of evil 
men and special interests which the poli¬ 
tician can promise to overcome in bis next 
term. With this pessimistic preparation for 
estimating the probable virtues of the party 
programs and leaders of 1952, It seems time 
for a brief review of the typical candidates, 
one of whom Is likely to emerge as your 
candidate or mine. 

First, let us consider the governor, who 
is always a safe candidate. Having been 
governor of a populous State, he is well 
trained in the political art of bold platitudes 
and cautious commitments. Ho promises 
the ultimate achievement, but leaves the 
timing and methods of performance to the 
hopeful Imaginations of both radicals in 
a hurry and slow-moving conservatives. Ho 
seeks to be the darling of the independent 
voters who are not violently for or against 
anything but always looking for a happy 
compromise between emotional desires and 
reasonable fears. He will advocate reduced 
expenses of government and the expansion 
of social services, with equal fervor. He will 
preach local self-government and increased 
Federal aid and control of local projects 
In the same sermon. Having bad no re¬ 
sponsibility for our foreign relations, his 
•statesmanlike, although confusing, espousal 
of both world government and America-first 
policies will not be embarrassed by any 
record and will simply indicate an open mind 
which both nationalists and international¬ 
ists can plan to occupy In the future. 

The governor will be a safe candidate. He 
will not force the voters to decide the great 
Issue—which should be decided In the cam¬ 
paign of 1962, He will not he mentally mur¬ 
dered by the pressure groups. He has long 
since become a mental ghost. 

The Senator has most of the advantages 
of the governor as a safe candidate. He, too. 
Is well trained In the art of appealing to the 
partisans on both sides of a political Issue 
and to the bewildered voters recorded by 
the poll takers as having no opinion. But 
the Senator has had to talk and vote on 
foreign relations and on laws Intended to 
centraUze and socialize our Internal govern¬ 
ment. He has had to reveal on many oooa- 
Blons whether he was still a man of strong 
convlotlona and resolute courage or whether 
be bad Buccumbed to the battering of pres- 
Bure groups and become a mental ghost. If 
be is Btlll mentally alive, be may not be a very 
safe candidate because be might think that 
it was more important to force a decision 


of the great issue of 1652 than to win the 
election. But nothing Is more Important 
to a party than to win the election. 

Wo may auume that If the Senator Is 
nominated by his party it will not be be¬ 
cause be is expected to fight to the death 
for his personal convictions on tlw great 
Issue, but because the party thinks he can 
win the election. The party managers must 
then believe that, under the tremendous 
pressures upon a candidate who understands 
that he must win, he will lose control of 
his own mind and become the sort of mental 
ghost that It is safe to have in the White 
House. Party managers do make mistakes. 
If the Senator Is nominated, voters who be¬ 
lieve that he thinks with them on the great 
Issue can only hope that his mind will be 
able to live through the campaign 

The general is not a safe candidate. He 
has not been trained to adapt his thinking 
to the supreme neesd of winning an election. 
But he has been disciplined throughout his 
life to carry out the orders of his superior 
in command. Will he. or can he, assume 
the responsibility of ultimate leadership, the 
final determination of a political policy, the 
organization and direction of a political ma¬ 
chine to carry out that policy which has the 
support of his Inner convictions as to the 
government that will best serve the welfare 
of his fellow citizens? What are his inner 
convictions? 

These are momentous questions. The gen¬ 
eral has the life-long habit of precise ex¬ 
pression, careful planning and intelligible 
orders. He may Intend to confuse and mis¬ 
lead the enemy but he must make his ob¬ 
jectives and his directions clear to those who 
follow his leadership. The morale of his 
army, its will to win, must be created and 
maintained. In a pitched battle on the 
great issue of 1952 the general might be a 
great leader. But if the general as a can¬ 
didate for President were to make himself 
acceptable to the unprincipled politicians 
of both major parties, then he should be re¬ 
garded as jtiBt another political log-roller 
who Is not even well trained for that Machi¬ 
avellian occupation. 

The soclallzer is a candidate who is swim¬ 
ming or floating In a political tide that has 
been rolling in to our shores for so many 
years that canny politicians have come to 
believe that It will never recede—or at least 
not In the next election, which Is always 
their major concern. The soclallzer has one 
political remedy for every economic or so¬ 
cial or moral problem. Pass a law to make 
people prosperous, or happier or more vir¬ 
tuous; and then tax the people and spend 
their money for them to achieve these de¬ 
sirable ends. "Let the Government do unto 
you what you won't do unto yourselves.” is 
his political Golden Rule. If prices for farm 
products or wages for labor are too low, the 
Government will raise prices and wages. If 
the cost of living then goes higher and 
higher, as of course it will, and the Govern¬ 
ment can't hold it down, even by statistics, 
then the Government will help the farmers 
and the workers raise their prices and wages 
again. All deficits In the poefcetbooks of the 
voters will be made up by the Government 
through "deficit financing." The perils of 
inevitable Inflation will be averted by more 
Inflation. Fortunately for the sociallzer, 
there is now always the excuse of war or the 
preparation for war to Justify high taxes and 
huge expenditures of public money with 
which to maintain "full employment." As 
long as the balloon of Government spend¬ 
ing can be kept inflated the people can enjoy 
"pie In the sky.” 

The sociallzer does not appeal only to the 
material desires of the voters. The virtue 
of a paternal government expands beyond 
merely satisfying fleshly hungers. It prom¬ 
ises relief to the emotional discontents that 
have aflUcted men and women ever since 
they were unfortunately created with differ¬ 
ing physical and mental abilities. All the 
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social discontents resulting from these dif¬ 
ferences are now to toe eliminated toy govern¬ 
ment, which will pass laws under which 
there will be no champions or prize winners 
in sports or business—no acknowledged and 
rewarded superiors In any human activity, 
except possibly In politics. Of course, in 
politics a man is ostensibly engaged In serv¬ 
ing his fellow men and a superior servant 
can be tolerated. Indeed, he must be toler¬ 
ated Just like a good cook because If you 
can’t cook your own meals you either tolerate 
a masterful cook or you don’t eat. 

The soclallzer Is a sure candidate In 1952, 
because the political problem of having gov¬ 
ernment assure satisfaction of all the ma¬ 
terial needs of the people, combined with 
the social, moral program of depressing all 
human beings to a common level has an 
Irresistible appeal It appeals not only to 
all persons of limited ability but also to 
many fortunate, or nominally superior, per¬ 
sons who hate snobbery and worldly pride 
and believe that all men should walk humbly 
In the sight of the Lord. 

Finally we come to the economizer. Will 
he make and fight the great Issue? If he 
is only an opponent of careless spending, 
graft, and inefficiency the answer Is an em¬ 
phatic ”No ” The great economy Issue is 
not whether government shall be efficient 
or wasteful. It Is whether government shall 
protect or destroy a free economy. The 
great Issue Is whether government shall pro¬ 
tect Individualism—the faith of self-respect¬ 
ing freemen, or force upon us socialism—the 
creed of those who wish to become rulers of 
an all-powerful state, which is acceptable 
only to those who are willing to be their 
servants. The great Issue lies between those 
who have a faith in the Ood who created 
them and made each one responsible lor his 
own welfare and salvation, and those who 
preach worship of a god whom they have 
themselves created and named the state. 
This inanimate state Is simply a pagan Idol, 
an artifice of Jealous, greedy theocrats who 
demand unending sacrifice and subservience 
as the price of a miserable livelihood and a 
worthless salvation. 

The economizer may have some under¬ 
standing of this Issue. His hatred of waste 
and theft will help him to learn quickly 
that state socialism is simply legalized waste 
of individual energy and theft of individual 
gains If he is more devoted to his country 
than to any political party he might be a 
good candidate, if he has the mental stamina 
to survive the campaign. 

What Is necessary today, In order to make 
and fight out the great Issue Is a frontal, 
all-out attack upon the whole theory that 
government Is the fit instrument through 
which a people can make progress. The basic 
theory of socialism Is that men should be 
compelled to do what governmental plan¬ 
ners decide is best and right for them to 
do to advance themselves and their neigh¬ 
bors. This Is the exact opposite of the the¬ 
ory of Individual liberty and self-govern¬ 
ment. It is regrettable but necessary that 
government should be used to compel some 
men not to do what Is generally accepted 
as Intolerably wrong. But government 
should never make conduct legally wrong 
which Is not commonly regarded as an in¬ 
tolerable interference with the freedom of 
others to pursue happiness Individually, or 
In voluntary association with their fellows. 
In a peaceful and orderly society. To give 
any ruling class the power to decide what 
Is best and right for individuals to do for 
the good of society Is to assume that some 
men possess a wisdom beyond the finite 
power of any man. Only a fool will think 
that he can play Ood successfully. 

When we permit public officials to decide 
how we should use our energies and spend 
ow earnings we not only give up our self- 
respect and make a degrading confession of 
Incompetence to take care of ourselves, but, 
as the height of folly, we assume that poli¬ 


ticians are born with, or develop, a super¬ 
human wisdom for the management of other 
people’s lives. For this there Is no Justifica¬ 
tion. National socialism offers us not only 
a tyrannical but also an Incompetent gov¬ 
ernment. 

There may bo little hope that the great 
issue will be clearly made and fought to a 
decision in 1952. Yet, It will underlie every 
domestic and International Issue. We must 
revive our faith In Individualism, not only 
to save ourselves from Increasing depend¬ 
ence on our own Government but also to 
save ourselves and our Government from 
Increasing dependence upon foreign govern¬ 
ments over which our citizens can never 
exercise any Individual control. 

We gave a mighty aid to the Communists 
and to all socialistic governments during 
and after the Second World War. This they 
repay by fighting us. as our bitter enemies 
or our obstructive friends. In the bear pit 
of the trnited Nations. There our pre¬ 
destined functions are: To make enormous 
contributions to the welfare of other na¬ 
tions, to sacrifice for their benefit our men, 
our wealth, and our freedom, and to submit 
to all the international laws which our 
socialist enemies and friends can agree 
should be enforced against us—hut not 
against themselves. This costly subservience 
to other nations Is what is described In 
political bombast as accepting world leader¬ 
ship and its responsibilities. 

No Presidential candidate can seriously 
contend that our adventure In world leader¬ 
ship up to date has made us more independ¬ 
ent and self-sufficient, or more secure against 
either International aggression or domestic 
disasters. Any Presidential candidate worthy 
of any confidence should be aware, and 
should warn us, of the imminent danger that. 
In a reckless combination of extravagant, 
Quixotic adventures abroad and self-indul¬ 
gence at home, we may exhaust our resources 
and lose control of our destiny. 

If, through such warnings of his fellow 
citizens, a candidate should raise clearly and 
develop the great Issue of 1962, I pray that 
those who see its Importance give him a 
fair chance to fight It out free from their 
pressure to make himself primarily the 
champion of their immediate self-interest. 
I beg them not to take part In the slugging 
by all the pressure groups that seek to batter 
the candidate’s mind Into insensibility. I 
beg them to realize that the winning of a 
forthright fight against socialism will mean 
the winning of scores of minor struggles 
against socialistic projects to which they are 
particularly opposed. 

If there should emerge In 1952 a candidate 
who will wholeheartedly support our consti¬ 
tutional form of government, and the Indi¬ 
vidual liberties which are still dear to a 
majority of Americans, let us pray that his 
friends will give him a chance to arrive at 
the White House still mentally alive. 


Hoffman Plant Global Air Program 
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HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONIOSCTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 14, 1951 
Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a column 
about one of our great American citi¬ 
zens, Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, written by 
the eminent Journalist, Mr. Marquis 
Childs. 

As the head of the Ford Foundation, I 
believe Mr. Hoffman has the most im- 
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portant private job and the greatest op¬ 
portunity for service to his fellow man of 
any private citizen in the world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Food Foundation Hxad 
(By Marquis Childs) 

HOFFMAN PLANS GLOBAL AID PSOORAM 

Pasadena, Calif, —In the last 75 years 
American philanthropists have given away 
billions of dollars for libraries, hospitals, 
colleges, laboratories In every part of the 
world. Bui the Ford Foundation tops them 
all, both in scale and In concept. 

Here is an accumulation of a half-billion 
or more that will produce $30,000,000 to 
$40,000,000 a year, and the Idea Is to spend 
this Income as Intelligently as possible so 
that it will promote peace and freedom 
In a world torn by war and threatened by 
totalitarianism. Some of the best brains in 
the country have been enrolled to make sure 
that this vast philanthropy contributes to 
these ends and not. as sometimes has hap¬ 
pened in the past, to solve one problem only 
to create two others. 

Still another reason the Ford Foundation 
Is unique is Its director. A prescription cov¬ 
ering what we usually think of as the highest 
qualities In American life would add up to 
someone very like Paul Hoffman. 

He Is a doer. He has been an important 
part of the motor car Industry, which is the 
most dynamic sector of America’s competi¬ 
tive system. He took a critical and pioneer¬ 
ing Government assignment as head of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration and 
did a superb Job. 

Now he has tackled the task of making 
over the world with the same cheerful yet 
earnest conviction that has characterized 
him throughout his career. There Is noth¬ 
ing in the least arrogant or presumptuous 
In this. He believes that mankind through 
faith and reason and the techniques of 
modern science can avert the disaster seem¬ 
ing to hover darkly In the air, and move 
eventually Into an era of peace and good 
will. 

You cannot talk with Hoffman long with¬ 
out catching something of this hope and 
enthusiasm. Recently completing a trip 
around the world, he talks about some of the 
projects being worked up for the founda¬ 
tion with full realization of the dire plight 
of a large part of the human race. 

For India the plan Is to start a series of 
demonstration farm plots In various parts 
of the country showing how by Improving 
methods of cultivation only slightly and by 
comparatively simple moans the yield per 
acre can be doubled. The yield today Is 
abysmally low. Indians are to be trained to 
carry out this demonstration on an ever- 
widening scale. One or two earlier experi¬ 
ments have shown that the demonstration 
method takes hold quickly with the Indian 
peasant. 

In Pakistan the foundation plans to start 
a technical high school lor young men and 
a domestic science school for girls. ’The 
great need In that new country—the fifth 
largest In terms of population In the world— 
Is for trained experts to teach thousands of 
teachers who will In turn help to educate the 
masses In the rudiments of modern living. 

For the Near East, too, one aim is to co¬ 
ordinate the various efforts now being made 
by a host of experts to raise the level of 
agriculture. In the first Instance, at least, 
this will be by means of the simplest steps. 

On quite another line the foundation Is 
hoping to establish a chair of philosophy at 
the American University In Beirut to be 
filled at least part of the time by Charles 
Malik, Ambassador of Lebanon to the United 
States. Malik Is a distinguished philosopher 
and It Is believed that his lectures will be¬ 
come a focus of understanding between the 
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Arab world and the West. Thla would be 
the beginning of a tnuoh-needed bridge be¬ 
tween the two Bo-differeht societies. 

These are only a few of the Ideas Hoffman 
throws out as he talka of the role of the 
foundation. Of the many prograris taking 
shape in this oountiy, one Is a series of radio 
programs called The People Act. To be given 
on a national network, it will tell how peo¬ 
ple themselves can solve community prob¬ 
lems. 

Hoffman has sworn that he will never take 
another Government Job in Washington and 
when one sees him here on El Mlrador Ranch, 
started by his father In 1011, one can under¬ 
stand why. In the big rambling ranch house 
with the terrace and the rose garden that 
looks across a tree-filled arroyo, he and his 
wife vreloome a constant succession of guests 
from every comer of the glolje, to say noth¬ 
ing of the goings and comings of the seven 
Hoffman children and their families. It la 
with thJi satisfying life as a base and a 
center that Hoffman works so perseverlngly 
and so hopefully to spread understanding 
and reason. The visitor comes away feeling 
that the very existence of the man and what 
he stands for is in Itself a portent of hope. 
It is one of those all too rare Instances In 
which the man and the Job have come 
together. 


Experiences of a Watertown (S. Dak.) 
Man in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANQS CASE 

or 80UTB DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday^ September 14,1951 

Mr, CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an article entitled 
“Former Watertown Man Tells of Strug¬ 
gle in Early Korean War,*’ by Chuck 
Griffith, published in the Watertown 
(8. Dak.) Public Opinion of September 
10, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscord. 
as follows: 

PORMKR WATEBTOWM MaN TXLU OT STBXraOLX 
IN Baut Kokean Wax 
(By Chuck Griffith) 

War correspondents In the second big 
fracas had a habit of writing that a Gl's 
war was only as big as the few acres of ground 
that surrounded him. 

This was probably because, on the battle¬ 
field the most Important thing to 99 percent 
of the men was old No. 1, the G1 himself. 
And In a situation such as that, the GI 
worries about himself, tries to take care of 
himself, and seldom takes the “broad view'* 
and puts himself second. 

So When it comes to talking to men who 
have been involved In a war rnd had these 
feelings, a different version of a battle comes 
from every man in the fight Just as the thou¬ 
sands of men in the battle react differently 
In the sxcaU sphere that makes up their 
particular arena of action. 

Another Korean veteran told his story in 
Watertown this week, a story In which he 
was only a few miles from a marine who bad 
recounted his experiences earlier of the bit¬ 
ter defeat suffered by U. N. trooxM in North 
Korea last fall and winter. 

PESVIOUS OAMPAIOKS 

The Army man Is Warrant Officer J. G. 
Lester O. Llndgren, who Is a farmer resident 
of the city. Llndgren le a veteran of the Sec¬ 
ond World War and saw action with the 


Thirty-first Infantry Regiment at Attu. Kls- 
ka, Kwajaleln, Le^ Gulf, and Okinawa. 
Following his discharge in January 1941, 
Llndgren returned to Watertown where he 
was employed by the Cudahy Packing Go. 
and the post office. 

During the 3 years after the war. he helped 
form the local National Guard unit. In De¬ 
cember of 1949, Llndgren reenllsted in the 
Regular Army vrtth the grade of sergeant 
first class. He was sent to Hokkaido, one of 
the nenrthern Japanese Islands for occupa¬ 
tion duty and was there when the Korean 
war began. 

In September of 1950, Llndgren’s unit was 
sent to make the Inchon landing. Following 
the attack, the unit was sent back to Pusan 
where It was regrouped and brought back to 
combat strength. In November, the unit 
Joined other Army and Marine divisions and 
made a landing at Iwon, north of Wonsan in 
North Korea. 

suaaovNoas bt cbznxsb 

Ftom there, the U. N. forces struck north, 
arriving at the ChMen Reservoir north of 
Hagaru on the 37th of November. On the 
morning of the*38th. Llndgren. who was In 
one of the rear elements of the division’s 
artillery battalions, got word that the Chi¬ 
nese had entered the war and had cut off the 
forward elements of the division. Within a 
few hours, the rear elements also found 
themselves surrounded by hordes of Chinese 
soldiers. 

Attempts were made to send tank-sup- 
ported ammunition convoys through to the 
cut-off artillery regiments. The Chinese 
had thrown up strong road blocks and these 
attempts were unsuccessful. The unit then 
fought Its way to the Marine units along the 
reservoir where they gave artillery support 
with the few field pieces they had left. 

Llndgren said the forward elements which 
had home the brunt of the Initial Chinese 
assault were decimated and very few men 
were able to get through to other American 
units. All weapons except those carried by 
hand bad to be destroyed. 

XSCAPX BOUTS BLOCKED 

By the 4th of December, the Americans 
had regrouped and reorganised sufficiently 
to begin their break-out. The Watertown 
man said it took 24 hours to make the first 
10 miles. The Chinese would occupy the 
higher ground along the esci^w route, con¬ 
struct road blocks and pour heavy automatic 
weapons fire into the convoy. The Ameri¬ 
cans would have to charge the high posi¬ 
tions, drive the Chinese off the hills, and 
then repair the road before proceeding. 
Llndgren said he had been caugbt In several 
of the fire-fights at these road blocks during 
the escape. 

“One of the worst enemies to us was the 
bitter cold,” Llndgren said. “We were 
afraid to look at the thermometer many 
times but it did get down to 80 and 40 de¬ 
grees below. Frostbite casualties were heavy 
hut we managed to get most of the wounded 
evacuated.” 

AXR SUPPOBT VITAL 

The artilleryman said the Marine air 
groups gave excellent support during the re¬ 
treat and would fly continually as long as 
there was enough light to see their targets. 
He felt that the escape would have been 
much more costly If air support had not 
been there. 

Supplies had to be dropped by aircraft to 
the retreatlag column, including all gasoline, 
ammunition, food, clothing, and medical 
supplies. A few of the wounded were evac¬ 
uated by air from Eargaru’s improvised air¬ 
strip but all equipment which could bo 
evacuated by air or driven out under Its 
own power during the initial attack was lost 
to the enemy. 

After leaving North Korea. Llndgren’e unit 
went back Into action north of Tanyang In 
January. The Chinese forward advance bad 


finally been stopped but they were still 
throwing heavy attacks against the U. N. line. 
Oen. Walton Walker was killed In a jeep ac¬ 
cident about thla time and Oen. Matthew 
Ridgway took over command of the troops. 

ARTXLLEBT DUXLS 

“Every time after that when the Chinese 
hit our lino, they paid heavily,” Llndgren 
said. “Our artillery did much to stop them 
for the whole forward line was under heavy 
concentration of artillery most of the time. 
When these concentretlone couldnt break up 
their attacks, mobile units would be moved 
In quickly to supplement the fire power. The 
Chines? were slaughtered then.” 

The warrant officer said the Chinese have 
fairly good artillery but massed counter¬ 
battery fire of the U. N. artillery units would 
keep them quiet. 

Speaking of the fighting caliber of tne 
Souuh Koreans, he said there was only one 
ROK unit that preved Its worth In battle. 
That, he said, was the ROK Capitol Division. 
In his opinion, the other South Korean units 
either have too many politically appointed 
officers or haven't had the battle training 
to make them effective units. He said there 
were 7,000 South Koreans with his unit but 
they wouldn't hold the ground in the face 
of an attack. 

ooBEMimiaT ATaoGxnss 

The Chinese, he said, are much better sol¬ 
diers than the North Koreans. Llndgren re¬ 
marked that he had never heard of any 
Chinese troops committing atrocities but It 
was a common occurrence for North Koreans 
to torture their captives. 

The Korean veteran says the men In the 
front line believe the war should be taken to 
the Chinese. He says most of the men agree 
with General MacArthur's plan to bomb Man¬ 
churian bases and make an assault on the 
Chinese mainland. They feel that the Chi¬ 
nese can pour men into the battle indefinite¬ 
ly in spite of losses. 

Although the men with the most service 
are being returned to the United States un¬ 
der the rotation program, Llndgren feels the 
United States will have an effective Army 
in Korea for some time to come. He says the 
Air Force, Navy, and Marine air attacks 
are keeping the Chinese from building up 
too much. 

CONVOT BLAUUHTSaXD 

*T saw one convoy caught in a pass during 
an air strike. The Chinese were slaughtered. 
Bodies of men and horses were stacked up 
all over. The Chinese have a healthy fear 
of our air power.” 

Llndgren left Korea July 5 and spent 1 
month In Japan, where be received his war¬ 
rant officer's grade. He was on leave for 1 
month and has returned to the Sixth Di¬ 
vision, n training unit. 

Llndgren Is married and has a 2 >4-year- 
old son. He plans to stay In the Army now, 
having served more than 8 years. 

Some residents of the Belmont addition In 
Watertown may remember Llndgren as the 
boy who once delivered their Public Opinions 
to them. La.er he worked in the mailing de¬ 
partment of the Public Opinion as a mailing 
clerk. His terra of employment for the news¬ 
paper was also 8 years. 


America’i Richest Resource 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or nmfBTLVANiA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 14,1951 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record, an address 
on the subject America’s Richest Re¬ 
source. delivered by me at the annual 
meeting of the American Petroleum As¬ 
sociation in the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J., on Wednesday. September :2, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

America’s Richest Resource 

1 deeply appreciate the high honor of ad¬ 
dressing the oldest trade association in the 
petroleum Industry. 

It Is always an Inspiration to meet with an 
organization of Americans who believe, as 
you do. in free, competitive, private enter¬ 
prise as the 'oundatlon of American eco¬ 
nomic strength. 

It is a pleasure to recall that your asso¬ 
ciation had Its origin among the independent 
refiners of western Pennsylvania and has 
always been Identified with the State In 
which the oil Industry was born. 

Since its Inception, 49 years ago, your or¬ 
ganization has played an Important part in 
the advancement of American progress. You 
have been leaders In the never-ending search 
for better products at low'*r prices in order 
to give better service to the public 

You are the rightful Inheritors of a groat 
tradition that has come down from the pio¬ 
neer oil men of western Pennsylvania. They 
were men of courage and Initiative Their 
most valuable assets were hard work, self 
reliance and resourcefulness. 

They faced difficulties that would have de¬ 
feated men who lacked their energy, per¬ 
sistence and determination. 

They struggled against hardship and dis¬ 
couragement. They took great risks, finan¬ 
cial and personal. But the technical skill— 
the know-how—which they developed Is the 
basis of one of the greatest and most use¬ 
ful Industries In the world today. 

The vast contribution of the petroleum 
Industry to the betterment of the human 
race is one of the brightest chapters in the 
romance of American achievement. 

It Is appropriate, in meetings such as this, 
to consider the elements that have built the 
strong structure of American greatness. 

It is proper that we give thought to the 
factors that transformed an untamed wil¬ 
derness Into the richest and most powerful 
Nation on earth. 

What gave America outstanding leader¬ 
ship In Industrial production? 

What gave Its workers the highest living 
standard in world history? 

Why were the American people able to at¬ 
tain higher spiritual and cultural levels than 
any other people on earth? 

Why have we accomplished so much in less 
than 200 years that many other nations look 
to the United States for assistance and sup¬ 
port’ 

Is It because we had richer natural re¬ 
sources than other countries? 

No; that Is not the reason. Many other 
lands have greater natural resources than 
ours. 

There Is only one answer. 

The unparalleled greatness of America was 
achieved because we possessed the richest 
resource bestowed by Almighty God upon 
mankind—freedom of the individual. 

Yes, here In America wo had a bountiful 
storehouse of natural resources—timber, oil, 
coal, gold, copper, iron, and all the other 
treasures of our mines, farms, and forests. 
But more precious and more productive of 
human progress and prosperity was that 
priceless resource—Individual liberty. 

We must remember that the early settlers 
In the American wilderness came here in 
search of freedom. They endured cruel 
hardship because they sought In the New 
World an opportunity to build a better life 


for themselves and their children. They 
wanted freedom from the tyranny of kings, 
rulers, and dictators. 

They did not look for an easy way of life. 
They did not ask for security. All they asked 
was opportunity. 

We must remember also that American in¬ 
dependence was established by men who 
loved liberty above life Itself. 

The Declaration of Independence was a 
protest against unjust taxation, and politi¬ 
cal interference with the rights of freemen. 

The founders of our Republic did not guar, 
antee the rights we enjoy as Americans. 
They considered these rights—freedom of re¬ 
ligion, freedom of speech and the press, 
freedom from unlawful search and seizure, 
and freedom to possess property—as God- 
given rights. 

In framing the Constitution they sought 
to protect these rights from the one danger 
that had destroyed freedom In the past. 

That one danger was an all-powerful cen¬ 
tralized government. They knew that gov¬ 
ernment could become oppressive and could 
encroach upon the liberties of the people. 

They sought to restrict the power of Gov¬ 
ernment, to safeguard Individual freedom, 
and to protect the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

That concept of government—with free¬ 
dom of the Individual as its keystone—made 
every American the master of his own des¬ 
tiny. It unleashed ambition, initiative, 
and Inventive genius. 

It offered equal opportunity for individual 
enterprise without government directives or 
regulations designed for political purposes. 

It made possible our marvelous Industrial 
development, our great transportation system 
and our rich agricultural production. It 
expanded the employment of our workers 
and encouraged the establishment of many 
thousands of small businesses. 

It built cur great cities and beautiful 
towns It gave us our great colleges and 
universities, our centers of art and music, 
our cpleiidld churches of every denomination. 

All this magnificent record gives assurance 
that the future of the United States looks 
forward into a vast new world of greater 
achievement—provided we preserve the free¬ 
dom of the Individual—the opportunities 
and the incentive that have been America’s 
strength In the past. 

In your own Industry the wonder workers 
of science are constantly revealing new 
miracles for the benefit of mankind. On 
every frontier of human progress we are 
searching out the secrets of nature to fulfill 
the promise of a better world. 

But we must take warning from the trend 
of recent years The fundamental spirit of 
Americanism—the driving force that In¬ 
spired every American generation In the past. 
Is being destroyed. 

We must take warning that personal 
liberty disappears as the Government 
strengthens its power to control the lives of 
the people. 

We must heed the lesson of history which 
teaches that every nation which robbed the 
people of their freedom has gone down to 
destruction. 

What are the dangers confronting America? 

Let me outline briefly some conditions that 
threaten America’s richest resource—free¬ 
dom of the Individual—and are undermining 
the whole structure of the American way 
of life. 

First. Excessive taxation, now taking away 
from the people more than 30 percent of the 
total national Income. 

Taxes are so heavy that very little is left 
for the expansion of productive industry. 
This robs our workers of their Jobs and de¬ 
stroys the real market for our products. 

Human rights have always been lost when 
a nation, burdened with debt, goes deeper 
Into debt and lays crushing taxes upon its 
citizens. 


Over and over again this has ended in 
financial collapse and the fall of the gov¬ 
ernment. The result Is always misery and 
suffering under dictatorship and tyranny. 

Second. Excessive spending, brought on 
by waste and extravagance at all levels of 
government. Federal, State, and local. We 
have so-called Federal grants. subsidieB, and 
other handouts of the taxpayers’ money, all 
Imposing restrictions which take away rights 
that properly belong to the States or to the 
people. 

In the International field we are pouring 
out billions of dollars to back up an un¬ 
coordinated and unplanned foreign policy. 

Third. Concentration of power in a huge 
political bureaucracy at Washington, work¬ 
ing constantly to fasten unwarranted Gov¬ 
ernment controls upon business, Industry, 
agriculture, and labor. It pours out great 
volu' 'cs of propaganda advocating socialized 
medicine and Federal control of our public 
school system. Its ultimate objective is a 
planned and regimented economy patterned 
after socialistic failures in England and other 
countries of Europe. 

Fourth. Pressure groups, including many 
well meaning but misguided citizens, who 
demand the expenditure of public funds for 
selfish purposes and their own special ad- 
vantag''. 

Fifth Indifference and neglect on the 
part of so many of our people who take no 
interest in the affairs of government. 

If our form of government Is to survive 
we must have a part in it It is our 
Government. Tlic taxes It collects are our 
money. Its officers are our servants. 

Wp have only ourselves to blame If bad 
government is the result of failure to accept 
our share of civic responsibility. 

Sixth The breakdown of moral standards 
In public and private life. Honest measures, 
decency, and statesmanship should take the 
place of craftiness, deceit, and political trick¬ 
ery In all humility we should dedicate our¬ 
selves to the principles of religion, because 
good laws and good government are based 
upon religion and righteousness. 

We should all work to put men at the 
head of our Government who will set an ex¬ 
ample of honesty and morality. 

Never before in American history have 
the leaders of Government concealed, con¬ 
doned, and protected corruption with the 
same airogant disregard for ethical stand¬ 
ards as we are witnessing today. 

There Is something wrong with our system 
when WP contemplate taxing the illicit prof¬ 
its of gambling and other Immoiai practices 
In order to balance governmental budgets. 

Seventh. Too much dependence upon 
Government for security. Too many of our 
people have been misled by unscrupulous 
politicians, of both parties, into thinking 
that whatever wo get from the Government 
Is iree of all cost. That false promise of 
something for nothing destroys Initiative 
and self-reliance 

Eighth. Communists in our Government 
and subversive teachings In our schools and 
colleges. This poisonous influence must be 
rooted out wherever It Is found. There can 
be no compromise with communism. It is 
a philosophy that denies God. Its objective 
Is the destruction of all human freedom and 
to rule the world by terror, tyranny, and 
bloodshed. 

We must fight communism In our midst 
by preaching and practicing 100-percent 
Americanism. We must drive out of our edu¬ 
cational institutions every teacher who ad¬ 
heres to the communistic doctrine. We 
must stimulate among our young people a 
deeper apprecl8*^lon of American patriotism. 
We must make American history a basic 
course of study In every school and college. 

Ninth. The Increasing tendency toward 
government by executive directive Instead 
of the constitutional legislative process. 
Tl|J[s violates the fundamental concept of our 
Government as one of laws and not of men. 
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The moit recent mejor enumpto wm the 
directive leeued by Preeldent Truman on 
August 10 ordering tbe dispersal of industry. 
A few weeks earlier both Houses of Congress 
tiad refused, by overwhelming votes, to give 
the President the power to direct where in¬ 
dustrial plants must be located. Neverthe¬ 
less President Truman, in flagrant violation 
ot the clearly expressed will of Congren, re¬ 
sorted to an executive directive to accom¬ 
plish what he failed to get through normsd 
legislative channels. 

The order gives tbe administration bureau¬ 
crats the power of life and death over all 
industrial expansion. It is put forward un¬ 
der tbe pretext that it is a defense measure 
to minimise tbe danger of atomic attack. 
But actually it is another move by the advo¬ 
cates of a planned and controlled economy 
to disrupt the whole pattern of American 
Industry and place It under a system of 
socialistic control. 

No President of the United States has ever 
been given or has ever assumed such dic¬ 
tatorial power. It is to be enforced by re¬ 
fusing all Government aids for defense 
production to Industries which fall to meet 
so-called “satisfactory standards of dis¬ 
persal.'' 

It has been argued that the Government 
Intends only to suggest and encourage the 
spacing of defense Industries a few miles 
apart. But to my mind the President's 
order has within It the power to pass a death 
sentence upon any industry which Incurs the 
displeasure of politically minded bureau¬ 
crats. It can curtail defense production. It 
can destroy the free enterprise system which 
la the foundation of our industrial greatness. 

Tenth, Government competition with pri¬ 
vate enterprise. The Federal Government 
owns or Is financially interested In about 100 
Important business enterprises with a direct 
investment of about $20,000,000. 

The Government Is engaged In the busi¬ 
ness of lending money, guaranteeing loans 
and deposits, writing life Insurance, produc¬ 
ing, distributing and selling electric power 
and fertlllaers, operating railways and ships, 
buying and selling farm products, and smelt¬ 
ing and selling metals. 

The Government does not belong In any 
of these business activities. Every dollar 
that the Government collects in taxes, every 
dollar that it pours into enterprises that 
compete with private business or industry, 
was produced by the free enterprise system. 
Every dollar that the Government spends 
was produced because freemen had the 
courage to risk their savings In ventures that 
promised a return on their Investment. 

The thought I would like to leave with 
you Is this; 

We will not return to sound, sensible, 
honest Government unless men like you go 
out and fight for It. 

Tou have a choice to make. 

You can sit back and merely complain 
about high taxes, excessive spending, social¬ 
istic schemes, advancing communism and 
increasing corruption or you can swing into 
action. 

If you want to win this fight you must 
come out slugging. 

You will have to battle every step of the 
way against the entrenched power of a 
bureaucracy with more than 3.600,000 em¬ 
ployees on the public payroll. 

You will have to struggle against an ad¬ 
ministration leadership that sees no wrong 
in lies, deceit, political favoritism, and per¬ 
sonal gains from Government loans and con¬ 
tracts. 

It will not be easy—but if we go into the 
flgbt with the spirit of patrlotiam and sacri¬ 
fice. as a great crusade to save America, wa 
can gain a glorious victory. 

We can preserve for future gentratlona 
America’s richest resource—freedom dt the 
individual. 

XOVn—App.-363 


Pacific Pacti Tied to Japan Treaty Are 
linked Statee Reply to Soviet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or uiNMcaoTs 

IN THE BOX78B OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridayt September 14,1951 
Mr. JUDD. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, X Include the following article 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
September 1,1951: 

PACiric Pacts Txin to jatak Txxatt Axe 
UNITS) Status Reply to Soviet 
(By Neal Stanford) 

Washinoton.— The Japanese Peace Treaty, 
scheduled to be signed shortly in San Fran¬ 
cisco, is Washington's answer to the Soviet 
challenge in the Pacific. 

But it is not the total answer. 

The treaty, believed here not to be In real 
danger despite Moscow's decision to walk Into 
tbe conference, and New Delhi's to walk out. 
la only part of Washington's plan for peace 
and security in the Pacific. 

Its contribution is that it restores Japan 
to a place of dignity, equality, and oppor¬ 
tunity in the Far East: it includes Japan In 
the family of liberty-loving nations alined 
against the aggression-minded Soviet bloc: 
and It puts the greatest Industrial workshop 
In Asia to work for the free world. 

Accompanying the treaty will be a series 
of defense arrangements that are designed 
to give to the Pacific a sense of security 
comparable to that given the Atlantic com¬ 
munity of nations by the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

THIUnc OTHER PACTS 

There la the Phillppiaes-American mu¬ 
tual defense pact, being signed here In 
Washington this week, to be followed by an 
Australian-New Zealand-Amerlcan security 
arrangement for the South Pacific to be 
signed In Ban Francisco on the eve of the 
treaty conference. And, finally, there is a 
Japanese-American defense pact, designed to 
assure Japan against Soviet aggression, 
which allows the stationing of United States 
forces in the Japanese islands, and which 
will be signed following the conference. 

These three defense pacts aim at cover¬ 
ing the Pacific and giving the free nations 
of that part of the world the assurance of 
American cooperation in mutual defense 
against Communist aggression. 

Together, the Japanese treaty and these 
defense pacts constitute Washington’s an¬ 
swer to Moscow's imperialist ambitions in 
the Par East. 

DIPLOMATIC CHANNELS 

As the delegates gather in San Francisco, 
the months that have been spent in draft¬ 
ing the treaty text emphaslBe these facts 
about the pact; 

It is unique in that it has been drawn up 
entirely through diplomatic channels—not 
in an anembled conference. 

While United States Ambassador John 
Poster Dulles has done most of the spade¬ 
work—and footwork—^In getting the treaty 
drafted, other nations have made notable 
contributions. The British, who are spon¬ 
soring the text along with the United States, 
say that a good half of tbe final draft Is 
their handiwork. 

It is notable, If not unique. In Its leniency 
toward the “enemy,** It la nonpunltlve, 
nondlBcrlmlnatory. It does not shackle Ja¬ 
pan with ImpoMlble reparations—^in fact, a 
few nations are saying It does not Impose 
even possible reparations. 


jroXNT EESPONSIBXLITT 

It anticipates the future defense of Japan 
to be a Joint responsibility, with the United 
States and Japan as the original contribu¬ 
tors to the islands' security against Soviet 
aggression, but with other powers possibly 
entering the picture later. 

While the San Francisco Conference, with 
the Russians attending. Is not going to be 
the perfunctory affair at first envisaged, the 
prospects of the Soviets disrupting the con¬ 
ference are nil. They and their two satel¬ 
lites attending (Poland and CBechosIovakla) 
are in a distinct minority, and Moscow pos¬ 
sesses no veto it can use for wrecking pur¬ 
poses. 

The conference is expected to surmount 
whatever obstacles Andrei A. Gromyko, 
Soviet delegate, and his colleagues present, 
though there are sober second thoughts in 
the capital that suggest It might have been 
better to sign—as well as negotiate—the 
treaty through regular diplomatic channels 
rather than face the Soviet pyrotechnics ut 
San Francisco. 

bilateral treaties 

In anticipation that some nations would 
not sign the treaty at San Francisco, a novel 
feature was introduced, authorizing bilateral 
treaties similar to the main treaty for Just 
such cases. Thus India, which Is boycotting 
the conference, has the opportunity—should 
It ever have the desire—to negotiate a peace 
treaty with Japan. 

India's action was a greater disappoint¬ 
ment to Washington than Russia's decision 
to attend. For India's presence would have 
given the conference an extensive Asian 
flavor, 

However, though India and Burma are 
sitting San Francisco out, the presence of the 
Philippines, the Indonesians, representa¬ 
tives from the three Indochinese states of 
Vietnam. Laos, and Cambodia, and delegates 
from Pakistan, Iran, and Iraq, as well us 
Liberia and Ethiopia, rob Moscow of Its con¬ 
tention that this is a non-Aslan treaty and a 
white-man imposed pact 

But there is no hiding the disappointment, 
even disillusionment, that fills Washington 
over Prime Minister Jswaharlal Nehru’s de¬ 
cision to boycott San Francisco. Mr. Nehru 
Is fast becoming in Washington eyes a fallen 
hero, at a time when his help was much 
wanted. 


General MacArthnr’i Part in the Japanese 
Treaty 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 14, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I a.sk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an As.so- 
ciated Press dispatch entitled “Dulles 
Congratulation Sent to MacArlhur," 
and an editorial from the Washington 
(Pa.) Observer entitled “Major Archi¬ 
tect of Treaty Not Present,’* dealing with 
the part General MacArthur had in the 
shaping of the Japanese treaty. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
In the Record, as follows; 

Dulles Congratulation Bent to MacAxtrur 

Ban Francisco. September 8 —A telegram 
of congratulation was dispatched to General 
MacArthur by John Foster Dulles as tbe 
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Japanese Peace Conference came to a close 
here today. 

Mr. Dulles* message, addressed to the gen¬ 
eral at his hotel in New York, read: 

*'A8 we are about to sign the Japanese 
peace treaty, my thought like the thoughts 
of other delegates will turn to you. 

"You will be present In spirit, for the sign¬ 
ing delegates and the witnessing multitudes 
all know that without your great leadership 
in war and peace, the results achieved here 
would not have been obtainable." 

General MacArthur, who was removed by 
President Truman as supreme commander 
of the United Nations in Japan only last 
April 10, was not offlclally Invited to the 
conference. 

fProm the Washington (Pa.) OtaserverJ 

Major Architsct or Treaty Not Present 

Progress at the conference on the Japanese 
peace treaty has been most encouraging, but 
under all rules of sportsmanship and Jiiatice 
it would seem that Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
should be among those present to at least 
take a bow. 

It is quite true that the shapers of policy 
are entitled to proper credit for the good and 
bad results in the Far East, but General Mac¬ 
Arthur was the real builder. 

Policy Is shaped at Washington, but the 
execution Is In the hands of envoys In the 
held. General MacArthur was made the 
dominant figure In the Far East and sent to 
Japan In charge of the occupation of that 
country. 

It was under the leadership of General 
MacArthur that Japan was transformed from 
an enemy Into a country friendly enough to 
be restored to Its former position among the 
nations of the world. 

The firm hand of General MacArthur 
halted the Communists In tbelr efforts to 
gain a foothold In Japan and foiled all their 
attempts to dominate early diplomatic ses¬ 
sions on the future of Japan. 

General MacArthur was given recognition 
by United States leaders at the conference 
lor the part he played. We believe his pres¬ 
ence would have had a fine effect on the 
representatives of the more than 60 nations 
present. 

General MacArthur may be slighted by 
those who oppose him, but we believe that 
history will accord him the honor due him 
as a warrior and a statesman in the Par 
East, and Japan in particular. Politicians 
may have a temporary advantage, but it is 
seldom that they attain a lasting place In 
history. 

Most Americans know him to be one of our 
ablest men, and we believe the world recog¬ 
nizes him as such. His deeds and works will 
stand the test of time and be recorded In 
full measure In the history of world affairs. 


Illegal, or Jott Improper? 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 

or CONNBCnCOT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13,1951 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include in the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled ^'Illegal, or Just Improper?” which 
appeared in the August 18 issue of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post: 

Illegal, or Just Impbofer? 

Jim Parley, more formally the Honorable 
James A. Farley, has for many years played 


a large part in American afairs, as an adviser 
to Presidents, as a public official, and now as 
a head of an Important business corporation. 
No man in American public life has a greater 
hold on the affections of the American people 
than Jim Parley. 

One reason for this public admiration and 
respect Is the high moral standard he has 
always maintained. On this point he said 
something singularly appropriate in an ad¬ 
dress given at Ithaca College on May 12 this 
year. He was deploring the cynical attitude 
which prevails In some high spots both In 
our own country and others, pretending that 
a line of conduct which is highly improper 
Is all right provided only that It is not 
Illegal. He said: 

"We are told that If the act of a public 
official is not illegal that it Is necessarily 
proper and always excusable. We are told 
that there Is a fundamental difference be¬ 
tween what Is Illegal and what is improper. 

"I do not see this difference because what 
Is Illegal Is merely one of the Improper things 
that happens to have been the subject of leg¬ 
islative action. We have got to pass judg¬ 
ment against, and so far as we can, elimi¬ 
nate the Improper as well as the Illegal in our 
public life. 

"Our public servants elected to high of¬ 
fice have a duty far greater than that of 
merely enforcing the law and collecting taxes 
and spending our money. They have the 
duty of moral leadership In the country. 

"For If they do or condone or permit things 
that are improper, they are destroying the 
very fabric of public morals and the poison 
moves down Into all of the ranges of our 
population. When men In high places make 
hundreds of thousands of dollars through 
their Improper acts. It Is a hard thing to 
maintain purity and Integrity In the sport of 
hoys In college anid on the sandlots of the 
Nation." 

When Jim Farley uttered these words In 
Ithaca no whisper of the Impending West 
Point scandal had reached the Nation. But 
how prophetic these words were. And how 
they did hit the West Point nail right on the 
head. 


How the Government Succeeded in Re¬ 
ducing Beef Supplies in the Face of a 
Record Cattle Population 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA* 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAITVEB 

Friday. September 14.1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from Economic Trend Line Studies: 

How the Government Succeeded in Rbducino 

Beep Supplies in the Pace of a Record 

Cattle Population 

It is now beginning to be clear that Wash¬ 
ington Is succeeding in the most difficult and 
baffling undertaking in all its long and earn¬ 
est efforts to reduce the food supplies avail¬ 
able to the Nation's consumers. 

The problem is that of reducing the supply 
of beef to consumers in the face of the larg¬ 
est beef-cattle population in the history of 
the country—no less than 46,600,000 cows, 
calves, and bulla. This achievement now re¬ 
ceives the longest horns of all our great na¬ 
tional dUemmas. 

With sheep It was easy. A bright young 
man in the Department of Agriculture con¬ 
ceived the hrllliant Idea of ordering the sheep 
growers to make their ewes get together and 


to pick different times throughout the year 
to bear their lambs and not have them com¬ 
ing all In a bunch in the spring. The direc¬ 
tive was sent out right In the middle of the 
epring lambing season for maximum effect. 
The results exceeded everybody’s expecta¬ 
tion. The sheep population Is now the low¬ 
est since Civil War days. 

When the Government wanted the cotton 
crop reduced, the Department of Agriculture 
simply ordered every other row plowed under. 
With pigs, which expect to be slaughtered 
eventually anyway, the Department simply 
ordered a lot of the little squealers extermi¬ 
nated. In reducing the potato supply, the 
Department had the tubers spread out on 
fields to rot. They spoil easily anyway. 

It wasn't till they came to reducing the egg 
supply, however, that the agricultural peo¬ 
ple demonstrated the heights of efficiency and 
competence of which they are capable. They 
ordered the egg supply reduced by drying 
them and then set standards of dryness that 
taxed the brains and ingenuity of the engi¬ 
neers who designed the dryers. But it was 
In storing the dried eggs that they showed 
the touch of imaginative genius and enter¬ 
prise that Identifies Americans throughout 
the world. 

They decided to store dried eggs In a Kan¬ 
sas cave. It was a magnificent idea from a 
publicity point of view because It exploited 
the magic of the West which has held the 
Imagination and Interest of the American 
people throughout our history. 

With so many brilliant successes behind 
them It Is no wonder that the Washington 
people decided at last that they were ready 
to tackle a situation that had defied the 
efforts of some of the Nation’s most practiced 
bunglers. 

It Is difficult to exaggerate the formidable 
character of the problem of reducing the 
beef supply. All animals multiply at a most 
alarming rate and cattle are particularly 
hardy beasts. They graze on the open range 
or pasture and acquire most tenacious char¬ 
acteristics. On top of this, farmers gorge 
them with corn after they are taken from the 
range to give them added weight. 

The nature of the bovine Is Indicated by 
the fact that It Is the adversary In a popular 
Mexican sport. A bullfighter in disposing of 
a male bovine faces a difficult and a danger¬ 
ous task, but afterward the bull la dragged 
away and heaven knows what becomes of It. 
In a way a bullfighter can be said to be re¬ 
ducing the beef supply, and certainly In a 
very courageous way. 

At the same time it can be said that the 
Washington bureaucrats have demonstrated 
just as much rash courage as a bullfighter in 
tackling the problem of reducing the beef 
supply. It should be remembered also that 
Washington la dealing with the much more 
difficult female bovine. A cow won't charge 
like a bull except when protecting her young 
but when she does she Is a much more dan¬ 
gerous animal. You can’t distract her by 
waving a red flag even if she belongs to a 
Republican. 

At any rate there is no denying the enor¬ 
mity of the problem. Here was the cattle 
population at an all-time high with the 
imminent prospect of an overabundant sup¬ 
ply of beef In the butcher shops. Other 
Washington administrations might have 
tried to reduce the beef supply by encour¬ 
aging people to eat more beef or feed more 
to their dogs and cats. But the present 
administration Is of a different temper. 

Undaunted by the frightening prospect of 
thick, red steaks piling up in butcher shops 
until other faces besides the butchers’ were 
red. our great Washington production cut¬ 
ters determinedly sought and found, a solu¬ 
tion. They found their answers in corn and, 
like all great discoveries. It turned out to be 
absurdly simple. 

It is well known even In Washington that 
cattle are fed corn to increase their weight 
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and thereby enhance the beef supply. Thus 
with many mlnda of great energy and ocnn- 
petence assaulting the problem it was in¬ 
evitable that one of them should discover 
that if it were made unprofitable to feed 
corn to cattle, automatically the increase In 
beef production would be halted. 

Fortunately the Department of Agriculture 
had already Jacked up the prices of corn and 
other feeds under the farm price parity laws 
until It wasn't very profitable to put feed 
Into anything but beef cattle and hogs. Thus 
the only action necessary after the original 
discovery was made was to reduce the mar¬ 
ket price of cattle to a point where cattle 
feeding, too, became unprofitable. 

As a matter of fact the most time-consum¬ 
ing decision was encountered in the selec¬ 
tion of a name for the action to be taken. It 
would gain public acceptance much more 
readily if a name could be found with pleas¬ 
ant and agreeable associations. To call it a 
price reduction or simply a cut In prices might 
well offend some sizable block of voters. 

After much brain cudgeling and prolonged 
discussion the word "roll-back" was chosen, 
first of all because of its association, for ex¬ 
ample with farm activities. On the farm, 
there are razorhack hogs and farmers often 
ride horseback. The word “roll-back" has 
home associations too with our fondly re¬ 
membered piggy-back rides as children. 

From the point of view, roll-back has 
excellent associations with rolling automo¬ 
biles and other machines that move on 
wheels. This is indicated by the popular 
Idiom which describes progress In any effort 
as getting it rolling. Not to be overlooked 
either Is the words' association with popular 
songs such as Roll out the Barrel. Roll On, 
Thou Deep and Mighty Ocean, Roll, and so 
on. Roll, In fact, suggests ease of move¬ 
ment. 

To sum up. the successful outcome of this 
effort to reduce beef production can be at¬ 
tributed to the discovery that farmers are 
actuated by the profit motive. Washington 
had long since learned that businessmen are 
devoted to making profits to a most unpleas¬ 
ant degree. To find that farmers also want 
to make money, while a disagreeable discov¬ 
ery In the light of events. It Is also a very 
useful one. 

As far as the farmers are concerned, they 
have simply moved their beef stock from the 
feed lot to the pasture. Cattle put on very 
substantially less weight in the pasture. So 
we have the comforting assurance that the 
beef supply will diminish throughout the 
summer. As to the unfed corn, that can be 
sold to the Government at the prevailing 
parity prices and we can be sure that the 
Government will prevent its use to increase 
anything but rodents and our great Wash¬ 
ington bureaucracy. 

ScoNOMio Trbnd Studies, 

J. H. Kelleohan. 


McDonough Constitutional Amendment 
Will Protect Against Loss of Civil 
Rights by Foreign Treaties 

REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON LMcDONOUGH 

or CAuroRNu 

IN TBS HOUBB OF REFRBSBNTA'nVBS 

MondaVt September 17,1951 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, to¬ 
day is the anniversary of the signing of 
our Constitution which was approved 


by the delegates in Philadelphia on 
September 17,1787. It is indeed appro¬ 
priate that on this day legislation should 
be introduced which will reaffirm our 
faith in the preservation of our heritage 
of freedom and fededicate this Nation to 
the basic rights of the individual through 
a constitutional amendment which will 
prevent those rights from abrogation 
by international treaty or agreement. 

The civil rights of the people of the 
United States may be nullified unless the 
United States Constitution is amended 
as I am proposing by the Introduction 
of a House Joint resolution today which 
will have the effect of protecting these 
rights against the present Supreme 
Law of the Land clause in the Constitu¬ 
tion as it applies to International 
treaties and agreements. 

In view of recent court decisions and 
the present trend in international 
treaties, including extraordinary in¬ 
ternational agreements under the 
United Nations, the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the Rio Treaty with South 
American Republics, the Mexican Water 
Treaty and many others, apparently 
binding upon the United States, but en- 
tered into by the President or the Sec¬ 
retary of State on their own authority 
with or without the consent of the Sen¬ 
ate. our civil rights may no longer be 
secure unless Immediate steps are taken 
to enact the necessary legislation to pre¬ 
vent any treaty or international agree¬ 
ment from nullifying any of the rights 
guaranteed to citizens of this Nation 
under the United States Constitution. 
Many legal experts and the American 
Bar Association have been studying the 
need for a constitutional amendment to 
protect our civil rights and prevent the 
nullification of these rights by any for¬ 
eign treaty or international agreement. 

Quoting from article VI of the United 
States Constitution, the provision relat¬ 
ing to treaty-making states that “all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land”; 
and the language of this provision has 
been subject to controversy among ex¬ 
perts on international law almost since 
the ratification of the Constitution by 
the Thirteen Original States. 

There is today no longer any reason 
for permitting this provision, which is 
of vital and personal importance to 
every United States citizen, to remain 
vague and subject to varying interpre¬ 
tation in our courts. Our civil rights 
which guarantee us individual freedom 
such as no other people in the world 
enjoy today must be safeguarded from 
any possible threat. 

The amendment to the Constitution 
which I propose will clearly establish 
forever the rights of United States citi¬ 
zens under the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights, and there could be no further 
question as to any expressed or implied 
power of a treaty entered Into by the 
United States to have any effect under 
any circumstances upon these basic 
rights. 

This amendment would not change 
the treaty-making power or the method 
of negotiating and ratifying a treaty. 


If there are any rights to which In¬ 
dividuals should be entitled which could 
be granted to Americans through inter¬ 
national treaty, these rights could still 
be so established. This amendment only 
guarantees that no treaty shall ever be 
permitted to nullify or interfere with any 
of the rights which are guaranteed to 
our citizens under the United States 
Constitution and which we now enjoy. 
Ratification of this amendment, will for¬ 
ever insure us of a free press, freedom of 
speech and assembly, freedom of re¬ 
ligion, and all other civil rights guaran¬ 
teed to United States citizens under the 
Constitution. 

Bouse Joint Resolution 825 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States rela¬ 
tive to the effect of treaties and Interna¬ 
tional agreements upon the civil rights of 
citizens of the United States 
Hesolved by the Senate and House of Rep. 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled {two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein). That the follow¬ 
ing article Is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all Intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of 4he several 
States: 

"Axticle — 

•'Section 1. Treaties made under the au¬ 
thority of the United States and Interna¬ 
tional agreements entered Into by the De¬ 
partment of State or by the President shall 
be void to the extent that they abrogate or 
Interfere with any of the rights guaranteed 
to citizens of the United States by the Con¬ 
stitution. 

"Sec. 2. This article shall be Inoperative 
unless It shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis¬ 
latures of throe-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its sub¬ 
mission." 

Mr. Speaker, the Legislature of the 
State of California recognized the need 
for an amendment to the Constitution 
such as I have proposed when on June 
4, 1951, a joint resolution approved by 
the legislature was submitted to the 
Senate of the United States which read 
in part: 

Whereas the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and of certain 
State comts have caused uncertainty In 
the minds of lawyers and of the public gen¬ 
erally concerning the effect of treaties and 
executive agreements on our Federal and 
State Constitutions and laws; and 
Whereas such uncertainty should Im¬ 
mediately be clarified: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States be and It is 
hereby petitioned and urged to Immediately 
submit to the several States an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, and 
the following form of said amendment Is 
hereby suggested, to wit: 

1. The representative form of Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, consisting of the Congress, the ex¬ 
ecutive, and the judiciary, the sovereignty 
of the governments of the several States, 
the express limitations on the powers of 
Congress, the guaranties of individual liber¬ 
ties, and the independence of the Federal 
judiciary, contained and guaranteed in and 
by this Constitution and in particular the 
first 10 amendments thereto, shall not he 
abolished nor altered by any treaty or exec¬ 
utive agreement. 
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Judge* ai Witaeste* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

or NSW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 13,1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, nick¬ 
naming Congresses which terminate 
during a presidential election year has 
become a popular and profitable sport 
in some quarters. It may be that this 
will be known as the Ethical Eighty- 
Second. Certainly, the room for im¬ 
provement in this field become more ap¬ 
parent each day. 

One large step forward would be ac¬ 
complished in my opinion by the passage 
of a bill to prohibit judges from testify¬ 
ing as character witnesses. Two edi¬ 
torials supporting the proposal and 
pointing out the need for such legislation 
appeared recently in the San Francisco 
News and the Corpus Christ! (Tex.) 
Caller. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
Include thgn below: 

[Prom the San Francisco (Calif) News of 
July 20. 19511 

ToWAim Ethical Conduct by Supreme Court 
Justices 

A Senate committee Is Investigating ethics, 
or their lack. In the conduct of Government 
agencies. And some Members of congress 
are talking of enacting a code of morals to be 
applied to officials of the executive depart¬ 
ments. 

A bill Just put before Congress deals with 
ethics on another high level—the ethics of 
Supreme Court Justices. 

Introduced by Representative Kenneth 
Keating, Republican, of New York, and ap¬ 
proved unanimously by eight members of 
a House judiciary subcommittee, It would 
prohibit Justices of the aupreme Court Irom 
testifying as character wltuesae: in any court. 

This bill is a direct result of testimony as 
character witnesses by Justices Felix Frank¬ 
furter and Stanley Rccd in the perjury trial 
of Alger Hiss, who despite their favorable 
words In his behalf, was convicted of lying 
under oath" when he denied giving Govern¬ 
ment secrets to a Communist agent. 

The two Justices not only proved them- 
Belves poor Judges of character, as Mr. Keat¬ 
ing points out, they dlsqualifled themselves 
from taking part in consideration of the 
subsequent apiieal by Hiss. And they placed 
other Supreme Court members in the awk¬ 
ward position of being forced to pass on the 
guilt or Innocence of a person whose charac¬ 
ter their colleagues had endorsed under 
oath. 

It Is unfortunate that Congress should feel 
it necessary to legislate a common-sense 
standard of ethical conduct for members of 
the Nation’s highest court. But Justices 
Reed and Frankfurter are responsible for 
that necessity. The Keating bill should be¬ 
come law, 

[Prom the Corpus Christl (Tex.) Caller of 
July 17, 1951] 

Jxmoxs AS Witnesses 

Ih the firet trial of Alger Hiss, convicted 
of lying about his Communist affiliations, 
three Federal judges testified in hla behalf 
as character witnesses. Two were Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court. Justice 
Reed bad been subpenaed by the Hiss de¬ 


fense. Justice Frankfurter was a voluntary 
witness. Chief Justice Magruder, of the 
United States court of appeals, was the 
third. 

Now a bill by Representative Keatxnc. Re¬ 
publican. of New York, has been approved by 
a Hotise Judiciary subcommittee which 
would bar Justices of the United States Su¬ 
preme Court from testifying as character 
witnesses, or on matters of opinion, and is 
expected to come before the full committee 
soon. Mr, Keating said frankly that he was 
motivated by the Reed-Prankfurter appear¬ 
ances In behalf of Hiss. 

Representative Smith, Republican, of Wis¬ 
consin, proposes an alternative to the Keat¬ 
ing bill. The Smith bill would provide sim¬ 
ply that no Federal Judge could be coiu- 
pelled to testify as to character or to 
appear as a witness if similar testimony 
could be obtained from other witnesses. 

In behalf of his bill. Representative Kxat- 
IMO suggests the possibility that some smart 
lawyer might subpena most or all the mem¬ 
bers of the Supreme Court in a lower court 
trial, then the highest Court would be un¬ 
able to pass on an appeal in the case. Jus¬ 
tices Reed and Frankfurter dlsquallfted 
themselves when the Hiss appeal came be¬ 
fore the Court. 

Appearance of Supreme Court Judges as 
witnesses is extremely rare. Somebody has 
unearthed a case In 1905 In which the names 
of two Justices appeared on the list of wit¬ 
nesses. but there Is no record that they actu¬ 
ally testified. 

The House subcommittee considering the 
Keating bill received a letter from Fred Vin¬ 
son, Chief Justice of the United States, de¬ 
clining to comment on the bill He said he 
and his colleagues lelt that they should not 
place themselves on record. The reason Is 
obvious: The high Court might someday 
have to pass on the constitutionality of the 
bill. 


Amendments to Railroad Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the lollowmg statement: 
Statement of the Railway Labob Executives’ 
Association With Respect to Action 
Taken by the House Committee on Inter¬ 
state AND Foreign Commerce on Amend¬ 
ments TO the Railroad Retirement Act 
On August 23,1951, a majority of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce adopted a substitute for all of the 
vital provisions of the original Grosser bill, 
H. R. 3669, generally referred to os the Rail¬ 
way Labor Executives' Association bill. The 
substitute adopted by the committee pro¬ 
vides a 16-percent Increase In benefits for 
pensioners and annuitants and a 33 ys-per¬ 
cent Increase for survivors. 

The Railway Labor Executives* Association 
Is flatly opposed to the enactment by the 
Congress of the committee bill. The com¬ 
mittee bill falls In several important respects 
to assure the railroad workers, their widows 
and survivors, adequate protection In the 
light of present economic conditions and 
does not accord railroad workers equitable 
retirement In comparison with workers In 
other industries. In spite of the much higher 
taxes paid by railroad employees. 


The four glaring deficiencies cited below 
completely justify our Indictment of the sub¬ 
stitute adopted by the committee: 

1. If the substitute bill is enacted into law, 
some 60,000 current annuitants and pen¬ 
sioners, and many thousands of future an¬ 
nuitants under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
would receive less than they would if they 
were under the social-security system, 

2. Practically all widows and all other sur¬ 
vivors, Including orphans, would receive less 
than they would receive under the social- 
security system. The following table "learly 
demonstrates the Inadequate survlvoi bene¬ 
fits provided by the committee bill when 
compared with benefits under the present 
social-security system, and with the provi¬ 
sions of the original Grosser bill, H. R. 3669. 
This table Is based on 7 years taxable service 
which at present Is the average upon which 
existing survivor benefits have been com¬ 
puted. 
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A glance at the above table Illustrates 
vividly the shortcomings of the committee 
bill In all of these Instances, under the 
provisions of tho committee bill, widows 
and orphans would receive less than they 
would receive under the Social Security Act. 
This deficiency on the part of the committee 
bill iB Bharply accentuated by the fact that 
the Grosser bill, H R. 3669, in every Instance 
provides more for the widows and orphans 
than is provided for In social security. This 
Is completely Jusilfled In view of the higher 
taxes paid by railroad employees. 

3 Based on actuarial estimates, the cost 
of the committee bill over and above In¬ 
come is 2 21 percent of taxable payroll. This 
creates a serious condition because the sub- 
/ BtltutT provides for no savings to the fund 
nor does It provide for any additional reve¬ 
nues to the fund. 

4. By increasing tlie benefits on a straight 
percentage basis, the committee bill gives 
the least consideration to the people whose 
needs are the greatest The surviving wid¬ 
ows of deceased railroad men ore now re¬ 
ceiving an average of $20.88 per month. The 
average dependent child Is receiving *17 18 
per month. The need In this category is 
the most compelling. A percentage Increase 
across the board falls utterly to make the 
needed adjustments required by present 
economic conditions. 

6. The Grosser bill, H. R, 3669, Is superior 
to the committee bill for the following 
reasons; 

1. Increases of 13.8 percent and 15 percent 
for annuitants and pensioners Is provided 
along with a guaranty that in no case shall 
the minimum to which a beneficiary Is en¬ 
titled be less than he would receive If cov¬ 
ered by social security. This guarantees 
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that no one In the railroad system will re¬ 
ceive lees than he wotad If eovmed hy social 
security. 

a. Surviving wldowf, dependent children, 
orphans, and parents are increased at least 
60 percent and In many casee In excess at 
80 percent. This restores the survivor bene¬ 
fits under the railroad system to a position 
better than social securl^ by approximately 
25 percent. This relationship between rail¬ 
road survivors and social-security survivors 
Is fully Justified by the higher railroad tax 
rate and is in conformity with the intent 
of Congress In the establishment of survivor 
benefits lor railroad employees. 

3. The spouse’s benefit is provided In H. B. 
3669. Persons covered by social security 
are now entitled to spouse's benefit. It is 
not possible to justify a substantially greater 
railroad retirement tax rate without pro¬ 
viding benefits equal to that of Social Se¬ 
curity. In addition to recognlaing the need 
of aged wives in this inflationary period, this 
section affords railroad employees the same 
consideration now being given persons cov¬ 
ered by social security. The committee bill 
ignores the wives. 

4. The annuities of persons retiring In the 
future wUl be Increased substantially by the 
advancement of the creditable maximum 
from $300 per month to $400 per month. 

The CJroBser bill, H. B. 8689, can provide 
the substantially better benefits described 
above because It contains financing fea¬ 
tures and makes provisions to pay Its own 
way. This is accompllsbed In the following 
manner: ^ , 

1. The work restriction clause Identical 
to that provided in aoclal security which 
Improves administration and balsmces Con¬ 
gress' policy In this respect. 

a. The elimination of duplicate credit for 
prior service on which no taxes have been 
paid. 

3. The transfer of casual employees who 
are not career railroad workers from the 
railroad retirement s 3 rBtem to the social 
security system. At the same time this sec¬ 
tion guarantees that the affected employee 
shall not be made to suffer a financial loss 
as a result of having paid taxes Into the 
railroad system. 

4 , Increases the taxable and creditable 
maximum compensation base from $300 to 
$400 per month. 

The Railway Labor Executives* Association 
will make every effort to restore the original 
provisions of H. B. 3660. This bill was pre¬ 
pared after more than a year of study and 
consultation with the best experts in the 
field and is an Integrated proposal with 
proper checks and balances which will con¬ 
tinue our railroad retirement system on a 
firm and sound financial basis. 

O. B. Lxxohtt. 

Chairman. 


Lower Marias Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr, D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec¬ 
ord additional editorial comment on the 
coniroversy which has arisen as the re¬ 
sult of the article on the Lower Marias 
project. Montana, recently published in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

I believe this editorial, coming as it 
does from a newspaper in the Midwest. 


far removed from the project itself, is 
noteworthy as an objective appraisal of 
the Post article: 

[From the Moline (Ill.) Xially Dispatch of 
September 4. 1961] 

Post Ooks Out on Uaa in Montana Water 

Bow 

In the Saturday Evening Post of August 
25. an. article entitled “The Big Water Gyp In 
Montana” describes how a group of 100 farm¬ 
ers fought the United States Bureau of Re- 
ciamatlon'e program of damming the Marlas 
River to Irrigate the 87.612 dry acres of land 
they owned. 

The article portrays rather colorfully how 
the farmers hauled the Bureau into court, 
made It get out of their area and stay out. 
■me picture painted la one of hardy individ¬ 
ualists scorning Federal charity ana having 
to battle the big powers of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to a standstill In court. 

We are tardy In discussing the Post article 
because we’ve been doing some checking. 
The Dispatch has repeatedly found fault with 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s tendency to 
squander money, and we felt that the Post 
article might provide heavy ammunition to 
fire another round at the Bureau. 

But our investigation, which netted a long 
letter from the Bureau, articles and edi¬ 
torials from three Montana newspapers and 
statements by various persons Involved In the 
cose. Indicate that In this instance It was 
the Post and not the Bureau that was all 
wet. 

Space does not permit a full analysts of the 
variances between the Post article, written by 
one Edmund Chrlstopherson, and the facts 
of the case, but here is a sample of Inac¬ 
curacies, misstatements and misleading im¬ 
plications In the article: 

1. The Post says the Montanans “hauled 
the Bureau into court.” The facts are that 
the court hearing was on the districting of 
127,000 acres for irrigation purposes at the 
petition of about 426 farmers operating as 
the Marlas Improvement Association. An¬ 
other 100 farmers, operating as the Lone¬ 
some Prairie Protective Association, sub¬ 
mitted an accompanying petition that their 
lands be excluded from the Irrigation dis¬ 
trict. After a bearing, which apparently was 
not 'Tong and hitter” as the Post says, the 
court allowed both petitions. The Bureau 
did not figure in the coiut case at all, ex¬ 
cept In an advisory capacity at the Judge’s 
request after the arguments were heard. 

2. The Post implies that the Bureau orig¬ 
inated the "gyp" plan and "intended to shove 
the project down the ranchers’ throats.” 
The Great Falls (Mont.) Ttlbune, which 
should know, says the lower Marlas irriga¬ 
tion project was dreamed up by one William 
Cowan, of Box Elder, Mont.. In 1898 and was 
promoted by him and a number of small- 
scale farmers until the dream was realized 
In 1950. 

3. The Post says Bureau Chief W. O. 
Sloan—a "big gun rolled out Just In case”— 
threatened the farmers with the bureau's 
power. Sloan made one speech in Big Sandy, 
Mont., at the request of the Marlas Improve¬ 
ment Association, explaining the project. 
We couldn’t find evidence that Sloan had 
fired any big guns. 

4. The Post falls to present arguments In 
favor of irrigating the lower Marlas sector, 
as offered by the large group of proponents. 

We regret to see such a reliable publication 
as the Post fall for an apparently phony 
crusade. We regret further that the Bureau 
of Reclamation was misrepresented as a 
Federal agency which shuffles people and 
money around like a Fascist power. Thera 
is enough confusion about the Bureau's true 
merits—and demerits—as It is. 

It’s all right with us when the Bureau or 
any other Government agency Is orlticlzed. 
but not when the criticism Is not based on 
the truth. 


Brevity it the Expense of Clarity 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAM H. HARRISON 

OF WYOMING 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include an edi¬ 
torial from the September 14 Washing¬ 
ton Times-Herald entitled “Brvty at 
the Xpns of Cli’ty.” Translated, I pre¬ 
sume. that means ’’Brevity at the Ex¬ 
pense of Clarity.” 

It is gratifying, Mr. Speaker, to know 
that someone besides myself is distressed 
at the gobbledygook with which we here 
In Washington—and throughout the 
country, for that matter—have to deal 
in our everyday relationship with our 
present administration and its multi¬ 
tudinous agencies. 

I have noted long lines of letters and 
numbers on letters which I receive in my 
office, with the notation to refer to this 
identifying mark in making reply. 1 am 
not objecting to that necessarily. I un¬ 
derstand that some sort of system must 
be adopted to keep separate the tripli¬ 
cate and more copies of letters, most of 
which will be filed away and promptly 
forgotten. 

But as our administration's ever-grow¬ 
ing patronage list in the guise of neces¬ 
sary agencies expands, the more com¬ 
plex, proportionately, becomes gobbledy¬ 
gook in its various forms. 

There is one place, however, that I be¬ 
lieve such double-talk should be elimi¬ 
nated : In the budget requests submitted 
by the several departments and innumer¬ 
able agencies. Brevity, yes; clarity, by 
all means. But clarity should not be 
sacrificed for brevity. 

Perhaps the point is labored a bit in 
this editorial, but it strikes home. 

BaVTY AT THX XpNS OF CUlTT 

Commander John R. Howard of the Navy 
oontrlbutdB a complaint to the Marine Corps 
Gazette on the kind of language used In the 
aervlcea to write operations orders or other 
official papers. He says that if the addiction 
to abbreviation grows any worse. It will be 
necessary to provide in the TO [tables of 
organization] for specialists to follow each 
commander, like a commissar In the Red 
Army, for the purpose of translating this 
military gobbledygook into basic English. 

First, says Commander Howard, the 
writers of military communications elimi¬ 
nated all articles. If you are In uniform, 
you don’t write “The quick brown fox Jumped 
over the lazy dog,” but "Quick brown fox 
Jumped over lazy dog ” Having accom¬ 
plished this, the military authors reduced 
everything to consonants. Commander How¬ 
ard says that to those long subjected to this 
Jargon an old, obsolete vowel Is enough to 
bring tears of nostalgia to the eyes. 

If unlversaUy adopted, the commander 
suggests, the language of love would be ex¬ 
pressed as follows; "I Iv you drly, my darlg. 
Lt's hv a ksB.” Citing an actual example, 
the commander offers: "Bend S Os and 12 
Trs to this HQ. These prs are needed at 
once.” Translated, this means that head¬ 
quarters orders that 3 officers and 12 enlisted 
[troop] personnel be sent to it at once, as 
they are urgently needed. He says when he 
reads a dispatch of this kind be Is strongly 
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tempted to put ttoa *‘u” back In "color" as 
the British do. 

The word aircraft Is customarily rendered 
"ac" in one service, while in another that 
term is used to mean "accounts receivable." 

"Picture an officer expecting several air¬ 
craft (aerft to him] to arrive with reinforce¬ 
ments," suggests Commander Howard. "He 
receives a message from an officer of another 
service which reads, *Ur ac arvd at 1800 pd 
Hpt at once.’ Thinking his bills have finally 
caught up with him, the poor fellow leads 
a banzai charge." 

The habits of expression cited by Com¬ 
mander Howard have had a not negligible 
Influence in corrupting the language, already 
in a sad enough way. When some 18,000,000 
persons are exposed to this sort of thing in 
one of the country’s major wars, a force has 
been unleashed hardly less dangerous to de¬ 
cent English than that of the bureaucratic 
scribes who draft Federal regulations. 


Who Should Do Chooting? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 27, 1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the cali¬ 
ber and character of our military leaders 
is of ever-increasing importance to the 
future safety of this Nation. It does not 
take a prophet to see that this state of 
affairs will continue for years and per¬ 
haps generations to come. Rational 
self-interest, therefore, dictates that our 
choice of men who will be the top echelon 
in years to come must be the best pos¬ 
sible. It was for this reason that I re¬ 
cently introduced House Resolution 374, 
authorizing an investigation into the 
mothods of appointing men to West 
Point and Annapolis. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
include the following editorial from the 
Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal on this subject: 

Who Should Do Choosing? 

Representative Kenneth B Keating, Roch¬ 
ester Republican, raised a recurrent Issue 
and doubt when he recently declared It is 
highly questionable whether candidates for 
the service academies should be selected by 
Members of Congress. 

"What peculiar qualification does a Sen¬ 
ator or Representative have which enables 
him to select young men who are likely to 
make the best Army, Navy, or Air Force offi¬ 
cers?" he asked. 

"I am not sure,” he continued, "that a 
higher caliber of youth In both character and 
ability would not result from selection 
through a process of screening by an Inde¬ 
pendent board or otherwise." 

The charge Is often heard, whether justi¬ 
fied or not, that "pull" and having political 
connections is the open sesame to the mili¬ 
tary academies, and that exclusive criteria of 
character and ability do not exist. It hardly 
can be charged against Members of Congress 
In all Instances that they try to make a good 
choice that will do themselves the most po¬ 
litical good. But such suspicions ever will 
exist under the present system. For good of 
the Nation and all concerned, it might be 
best if a system dedicated solely to obtaining 
only the best qualified youths could be 
devised. 

It Is of the mythology of purported Ameri¬ 
can democracy that all should have equal 
opportunity within limitations of ability and 


capacity. To remove ugly suspicion of the 
existence of an elite from which candidates 
are taken would be all to the good. 

Mr. Keating has properly Introduced a bill 
calling for a House Armed Services Committee 
study of present methods of selection and 
directing the group to report any changes in 
the procedure It "may deem proper in the 
public interest." 


Missouri-Kanias-Oklahoma Flood 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. September 17,1951 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks to further 
inform the Members of Congress as to 
the terrible devastation that has taken 
place by floods in these States in the Mid¬ 
west, I wish to call the attention of Mem¬ 
bers to an article written by Russell V. 
Mack, Congressman, Third District, of 
the State of Washington. Congressman 
Mack accompanied the Public Works 
Committee on their tour of part of this 
devastated area. 

Mr. Mack describes the damage done 
In the Missouri-Kansas River Basin as 
he saw it. I wish to call the attention of 
the members to the fact that this flooded 
area included all the river watersheds of 
Kansas, except those regulated by flood 
control dams. The total damage to our 
State will run well over $700,000,000. 

The article follows: 

The Kansas-Missouri Flood 

(By Congressman Russell V. Mack, of 
Washington) 

I was one of 12 Congressmen who wore 
members of a committee which, over Satur¬ 
day. Sunday. Monday, and Tuesday spent 4 
days Inspecting the flood damage done in 
Kansas and Missouri by the recent floods and 
in holding hearings in the flooded area on 
how Congress might cooperate to prevent a 
recurrence of such a disaster. 

The Kansas-Missouri flood was the greatest 
disaster, outside of a war, that has ever 
affiicted our country. Damage done by this 
single flood is estimated at more than 
91,000,000,000. The damage was far greater 
than that done by the Ban Francisco earth¬ 
quake and Are. the Jamestown flood or the 
Galveston tidal wave. 

In Kansas City I saw one area where about 
4,000 homes were d^troyed or badly dam¬ 
aged by the flood. In this one area alone, 
11,600 people were made homeless. The 
damage in this one area was estimated at 
$170,000,000. 

In an Industrial area of Kansas City, the 
damage was estimated at $200,000,000 with 
many scores of Industrial plants being put 
out of operation by the flood water and 
hundreds of stores flooded almost to ceiling 
height by the muddy waters. 

In Topeka, Kans., about one-third of this 
city of 100,000 was flooded to depths up to 
20 feet. This city was, at one time, crowded 
with 29,000 refugees. Four thousand homes 
were flooded with 6 to 20 feet of water. All 
of these homes had mud and muck in them 
3 to 6 feet deep. When I was there, many 
of the occupants were engaged In shovelling 
this muck out of their dwellings. 

In Topeka, as In Kansas City, the flood 
waters and mud had ruined the household 
furniture in the flooded dwellings. Over¬ 


stuffed davenports end chairs were damaged 
beyond repair by the mud and water. The 
residents of hundreds of these homos dumped 
their overstuffed furniture into the streets 
to be hauled away by the garbage collectors. 
Bedroom suits, chairs, and wood furniture 
were washed clean of varnish and In most 
cases were warped beyond repair. Even 
pianos were dumped into the streets, so bud 
was their condition after the flood had 
receded. 

I saw at least 500 automobiles—^there must 
have been thousands of these, that were 
caught In the floods There was mud and 
muck in them that extended in a solid mass 
from the floor to above the seats. These 
cars, Including the engine, were filled with 
silt and sand. Repairmen warned motorists 
from attempting to move their cars. These 
cars were being picked up by trucks and 
hauled into repair shops where they will have 
to be taken entirely apart, every part cleaned 
and oiled and then reassembled In Topeka, 
one dealer had 450 new cars flooded in this 
way. 

In the vicinity of Topeka more than 10,000 
head of livestock were drowned. Several 
thousand of these animals while still alive 
swam to the only green things in sight, the 
tree tops, and settled in crotches of these, 
where they died of starvation, thirst, and 
exhaustion. Ten days later, when the floods 
receded, the United States Engineers went 
into the territory and dynamited the swollen 
and rotting carcasses, which was tbe only 
way to get them out of the trees. 

The floods covered, I was told, 2,100,000 
acres, which is the area twice as great as 
that of the entire State of Rhode Island. I 
saw hundreds of square miles of this terri¬ 
tory with its farm lands covered with a foot 
to 6 feet of silt and sand. Much of this will 
have to be scraped from the land before It 
can be used again. Tbis year’s crops lu the 
area are ruined. 

In one railroad yard 6,000 railroad cars 
were flooded, and of these 1,700 were loaded 
with merchandise, all of which was ruined. 
Among these cars were many hundreds 
loaded with grain. When the grain became 
soaked it bulged, blowing out the cars in 
great swellings that almost burst them. In 
Topeka four high bridges, much higher than 
most of our western ones, extend across the 
river. ’The flood waters ran across the floors 
of these bridges, and two of the bridges were 
washed away. In an attempt to save one 
of the railroad bridges heavy railroad loco¬ 
motives were run out upon it to weight It 
down. Despite this the center span of this 
bridge was washed away, and with it four 
huge railroad locomotives went Into the 
river. 

Prior to going to the desolated area I had 
read much about the damage done by this 
gigantic flood. However, no writer can tell 
the story of the magnitude of the great 
desolation it wrought. One has to see it, as 
1 did as a member of the congressional com¬ 
mittee, to have any understanding of the 
magnitude of this disaster and of the heroic 
spirit with which Its victims have reacted 
to this overwhelming adversity. 


Behold Acheton’s Vindication 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I aal; 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Behold Acheson’s Vindication/* 
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published In the September U edition 
of the Montgomery Advertiser and writ¬ 
ten by the brilliant young editor of the 
paper, Capt. Grover C. Hall, Jr. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Behold Achgson's Vindication 

The Advertiser Is proud of the fact that 
Lt did not Join the pack baying for Secretary 
of State Achesoa’a resignation last winter 
and spring. 

The Advertiser was one of the few Ameri¬ 
can newspapers that stood fast in its support 
of Acheson. 

The Advertiser’s position was lonely a few 
months ago. It Is less lonely now. 

We see on the front pages of papers this 
week a photograph of Acheson leaving the 
State Department The caption says* 

"Secretary of State Acheson has suddenly 
roared Into such high public regard that 
people now wait outside the State Depart¬ 
ment doors In Washington to cheer him as he 
emerges Acheson, who was held low In 
public favor Just a few weeks ago, became 
a diplomatic idol with his skillful handling 
of the Japanese Treaty Conference. Here he 
waves to applauding admirers." 

We see on front pages—wonder of won¬ 
ders—Acheson’s tormentor, the foul McCar¬ 
thy, making grudging concession that 
Ajheson laid the Russians out In great style 
at San Francisco. 

We see Senator Knowland, often a pas¬ 
sionate Acheson critic, conceding out of his 
Intellectual honesty that "Acheson was su¬ 
perb" and did an "outstanding job" in lining 
up the world with Uncle Bam against Russia. 

The Republican Dewey praises Acheson for 
"fine handling." 

So recently us last May there was a na¬ 
tional clamor to sack Acheson Even Attor¬ 
ney General J Howard McGrath, thinking of 
the 1952 election, shamefully and publicly 
sought to prod Acheson to walk the plank. 

The Washington Post, formerly an Ache- 
son supporter, abandoned him, saying. "At 
home as well as abroad he is a political dead¬ 
weight. Foreign policy In his regime has 
become merely a carbon copy of Pentagon 
strategy without regard to policy oi piliicl- 
ple ” 

The Advertiser (of May 3) dissented: 

"Defending Secretary Acheson is plowing 
in wet ground, but, nevertheless, here goes 
a furrow • * • Isn't It a whit paradox¬ 

ical for newspapers that systematically en¬ 
treat Mr. Truman to quit ‘playing politics* 
to give Acheson the heave-ho for the reason 
that he is a ‘political deadweight’? 

"It Is a singular statement the Washington 
Post makes In asserting that the Secretary 
is barren of ‘principle ’ Was the interven¬ 
tion in Korea to defend a tiny state 6,000 
miles away against an aggressor anything 
less than an act of principle of the first 
magnitude? 

"When Acheson sponsored a hedge of bay¬ 
onets In Europe through the North Atlantic 
Pact was that less than an act of principle? 

"When Acheson lent himself to the Mar¬ 
shall plan to revive Ebirope, was that a lack 
of ‘jiollcy and principle’? 

"The truth Is that no man In this Republic 
has fashioned more methods for resisting 
Russia than Acheson. 

"And, finally, we may view the matter 
(resignation) from the Secretary’s stand¬ 
point. It Is reported that he has acted with 
complete propriety In offering his resigna¬ 
tion to the President several times. It was 
not accepted. 

"The Secretary has done his duty. .He 
himself believes In his policies and himself. 
Is any parent In Alabama raising his kid 
to quit In such circumstances?’’ 

The American people, by Insisting upon the 
stacking of arms In 1946, were responsible 
for the Korean extremity. But Acheson be¬ 
came the goat. 


The national cry for his resignation rose 
to siren pitch. 

It began to subside when Acheson ap¬ 
peared before the MacArthur investigating 
committee and flattened his Republican 
tormentors. 

They felt his steel and recoiled from it. 

Only when in the grip of panic and tan¬ 
trum oould the country lap the dish that 
Acheson was an appeaser. He was. as should 
now be plain to the most obstinate among 
the dull, the worst enemy the Russians have 
had In America. 

He has been the mainspring in the Berlin 
airlift, the North Atlantic Pact, the Mar¬ 
shall plan, the Korean intervention, and the 
system of military alliances in the Pacific. 

When the Kremlin looks at Acheson it sees 
the man whose Marshall-plan inspiration 
kept the Russians from taking Prance and 
Italy 08 they took Czechoslovakia; at the 
man who has ceaselessly labored to hedge 
In Russia with bayonets in the east and In 
the west; at the cold, resolute negotiator who 
gave them the bum’s rush at Ban Francisco. 

It Is preposterous—and always has been—- 
to call Achoson an appeaser. He is. con- 
trarily. the world’s lending exporter oi Rus¬ 
sian frustration. 

Consider this San Francisco report in Time 
magazine 

"The 49 signers of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty wrote a resounding diplomatic vic¬ 
tory for the world’s free nations, the sharpest 
defeat yet suffered by Communists. San 
Francisco was the most clean-cut demon¬ 
stration yet of what bold United States initi¬ 
ative can accomplish This fact centered 
nartlcularly on two men, John Poster Dulles, 
and Acheson 

"Acheson personified United States deter¬ 
mination to get on with the Job. By con¬ 
trast. the Russians sounded strangely half¬ 
hearted and ineffective Against the west’s 
new and surprising unity, the Communists 
had lost the power to paralyze, terrorize, and 
delay. 

"Not even the frank threat from the Peking 
Radio that the fate of the Kaesong armistice 
talks might hang on events at San Francisco 
could crack the unanimity of the noii-Com- 
munist world. 

"Up stood Aslan.«i. Buddhists, and Moslems 
alike Up stood small nations, which had 
trembled before at the first hint of Russian 
displeasure Up stood those who had their 
own disputes with each other, but could re¬ 
solve them in favoi of a united front. Iran 
and Egypt, at Britain’s throat in the Middle 
East, could still sign with her to stabilize the 
Pacific. 

"Nor was the Japanese Treaty the only 
accomplishment. • * ♦ A new network 

of mutual defense treaties—between the 
United States and the Philippines, between 
the United States and Japan, a third among 
the United States. New Zealand, and Austra¬ 
lia-projected United States strength into 
the Pacific as a stabilizing force against the 
old rivalries that communism loves to ex¬ 
ploit. 

This Is an extraordinary diplomatic 
achievement. The Advertiser believes it 
firmly undcrglrds Its oft repeated statement 
that America Is winning the cold war. 

From this triumph In the Pacific area 
Acheson rushed to a conference wherein to 
defy the Russians by tapping German re¬ 
sources for Elsenhower’s growing army. 

The arming of Japan and Germany may 
cause Russia to go to war. The risk has to 
be borne. But In any event, you can scarce¬ 
ly call the chief sponsor of this defiant, awe¬ 
somely defiant act an ‘‘appeaser.*’ 

Thus when the Kremlin glowers nt the lean 
and unflinching Acheson It beholds him who 
Is organizing and arraying the world against 
Bussia. 

It Is our considered opinion that the 
Russians would rather hang Acheson than 
Tito. 
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Additional Employees for the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN L. McClellan 

or ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, SepteTtiber 17,1951 
Mr. McClellan. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Needed: Some Devil’s Advo¬ 
cates,*’ published in the Washington Eve¬ 
ning Star of September 17,1951, dealing 
with an appropriation for additional em¬ 
ployees for the Senate Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Needed: Some Dfvil’s Advocates 

In the course of approving the appropria¬ 
tion bill last week which covers the expenses 
of Congress the Senate adopted an amend¬ 
ment adding $50,000 for the hire of addi¬ 
tional employees of the Senate Appropria¬ 
tions Committee 

The amount of money Involved was in¬ 
consequential. But the principle under dis¬ 
cussion is important. And the unusually 
strong bipartisan support for the amend¬ 
ment reflected what seems to be an Increas¬ 
ing spirit of frustration in Congress after the 
relatively futile efforts this year to cut down 
on prodigious Government spending. 

The idea behind the amenclinent, origi¬ 
nally proposed In another form by Senator 
Thye, of Minnesota, Is to create in the Ben- 
ate an export staff adequate to deal not 
merely with budget recommendations for 
new appropriations, but to keep Congress 
more Intimately abreast of how past appro¬ 
priations are being spent. One logical way 
to go about this might be to Increase the 
staff of the General Accounting Office, which 
iR an agency of the legislative branch. But 
as Senator Ferguson reminded the Benale, 
that move has been defeated by congres¬ 
sional refusal to appropriate the necessary 
funds. 

’The situation as it now Is was summed 
up from two points of view by Senator Mc¬ 
Clellan and Senator Ferguson. Senator 
McClellan said that the appropriations com¬ 
mittees ol Congress hear a one-sided presen¬ 
tation of budget estimates. The arguments 
all come from the people who are recom¬ 
mending the money that they want to spend. 
"We have to act on ex parte testimony,** he 
said, "or we have to act arbitrarily In making 
reductions without having much informa¬ 
tion upon which to base reductions " 

What this means in practice was described 
by Senator Ferguson. For committee staff 
work on the $57,000,000,000 military bill, one 
staff man was assigned. For two other ap¬ 
propriations bills, aggregating $7,500,000,000, 
one staff member was assigned There are 
not enough staff men on the Senate aide to 
spare more than one lor each bill, and In 
most cases one man must handle two or more 
bills. A really adequate Job of analyzing 
these measures, said the Senator, would re¬ 
quire the services of scores of technicians. 
All the Senate Is planning to do now is to 
assign three or four men, with clerical help, 
to the Job of analyzing each appropriation 
bfil. 

Senator Dirksen thought the additional 
appropriation requested should be a million 
dollars, Instead of $50,000. There Is pending 
a bill, to which Senator McClellan re¬ 
ferred, to create a Joint committee ‘whose 
staff would work for both House and Senate 
in analyzing all appropriations—^for the 
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House now maintains Its own staff for that 
purpose. If. as President Truman seems to 
Imply, real economy Is the work of the devil, 
then Congress needs to organise a staff of 
devil’s advocates who will spend all their 
time showing ways and means to reduce esti¬ 
mates sent to Congress from the Budget Bu¬ 
reau and the President. 

While the debate over the tiny $50,000 
Item was In progress. Senator Btrd’s Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Non-essential 
Federal Expenditures was hearing some dis¬ 
mal testimony. The upshot of It seemed to 
be that Congress has practically lost con¬ 
trol of the Government’s purse strings. The 
purpose of the hearings now in progress Is to 
develop some plan to regain that control. 
Such men as Representative Doughton, the 
veteran chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, said that there is no re¬ 
maining method that lie knows of to in¬ 
crease taxes again without endangering our 
national economy. Senator George, who has 
Just flnlBhed hearings on the new tax bill. 
Bald the same thing. And this opinion la 
expressed in the light of prospective delicta 
ol ten to fifteen billions a year—if the pres¬ 
ent rate of expenditure continues—even 
after the new tax bill goes Into effect. 

President Truman told an audience of 
cheering Democrats In San Francisco the 
otlier day that our prosperity and strength— 
“beyond anything the people ever dreamed 
cf—are the result ol the system of free 
enterprise. The mood of Congress now is 
that the free enterprise system itself depends 
on whether new ways to reduce Government 
spending can be found. 


Cackoo SUtiftks 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

oy 

HON. ANGIERL. GOODWIN 

or MASSACHUssrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Septerriber 17,1951 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
the following editorial from the Boston 
(Mass.) Herald of September 14,1951; 

Cuckoo SrATisxics 

President Truman slings a mean statistic. 
A casual reader of his budget-defense ad¬ 
dress Tuesday gets the impression that, con¬ 
sidering the defense effort, Government ex¬ 
penditures are quite modest, kept that way 
by a penny-pinching Chief Executive. 

Yet here are record taxes, with at least 
another $6,000,000,000 coming up. What’s 
wrong? 

It’s the way the President uses the sta¬ 
tistics. These may not be the kind he calls 
butterfly statistics, taken out of the air 
with a net. They are cuckoo statistics, corns 
to lay eggs In the wrong nest. 

The President extracts defense expendi¬ 
tures from the budget because we mtist pay 
what it costs to be free. He extracts the na¬ 
tional debt because we can’t repudiate tbs 
signed obligations of the United States, He 
extracts veteran costs because he doesn't 
believe In economizing at the expense of 
men who have bared their breasts to save the 
country. He also extracts grants for the 
blind, aged, and needy, with the statement 
that money couldn’t be spent for a better 
purpose. And Anally he extract a little half- 
billion Item for highway grants, which some¬ 
how also carries an appearance of inevita- 
hUlty. 

So, with $60,000,000,000 written off as sacro¬ 
sanct, the $8,000,000,000 that is left Just cov¬ 


ers the bare cost of essential Government 
operations, like the Coast Guard, the FBI 
and the Public Health Service. Or so the 
President says. 

It*8 an old trick, this marking off untouch¬ 
able budget items. Too old to be convincing. 
For the chances for economy are everywhere. 
Even in the interest on the national debt. 

Included In the debt item are a bunch of 
interest payment to Government trust funds 
and Federal corporations and agencies, and 
these payments form a concealed subsidy. 
The national service life Insurance fund 
invests In Government securities and gets 3 
percent interest, compared with the 2 2 per¬ 
cent paid to public purchasers of Govern¬ 
ment bouds. A couple of retirement funds 
and an Indian trust fund get 4 percent out 
of the Government. Taxpayers getting re¬ 
funds from the Government enjoy 6 percent 
interest. 

The Tax Foundation, Inc., computed that 
$145,000,000 a year could be saved here, with¬ 
out Incurring any of the dishonor Mr. Tru¬ 
man suggests. 

If there are not savings also to be made in 
defense, veterans and grants to the States, 
then the millennium is here. 

The President also has a prize cuckoo sta¬ 
tistic in the statement that over the last S 
years “we” have operated the Government 
with a surplus of nearly $8,000,000,000. “We” 
Indeed. The despised Republican Elgthleth 
Congress, over Mr. Truman's own vehement 
objections, effected reductions or rescissions 
In budget requests amounting to almost $10,- 
000,000,000. By far the greatest part of “zny” 
5-year surplus was achieved by the Republi¬ 
cans. 

Even the present Democratic Congress has 
already cut $2,000,000,000 off what the Presi¬ 
dent calls hie tight budget, and It’s not fin¬ 
ished yet. 

But what is going to be hard for the aver¬ 
age citizen to take is the President’s calm 
assumption that all the complaint about 
taxes is really Just blowing off steam—half 
the fun of being a citizen In this country 
comes from complaining. And he cites the 
man who goes Into a night club and pays $40 
or $60 but screams about a $30 tax bill. 

Believe us. Mr. President, any man who 
spends like that has a $3,000, not a $30, tax 
bill. 

As against cuckoo statistics, let us have 
butterfly statistics. 


Burial in Arlington of Sgt. John R. Rke, 
Winnebago Indian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

or KZW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
American press has innumerable writers 
who express the ideals and philosophies 
of our Government correctly. Amongst 
the many who have expressed them is 
Mr. Thomas L. Stokes. Only lately Mr. 
Stokes has written a very fine exposition 
of American Ideals. It had to do with 
the burial of Sgt. John R. Rice, the 
American Indian boy. at Arlington. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
Record for the benefit of posterity. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Mindful or Oux Own Fraxltiis—Boot of 
Ambucan Indian Hnto Rssts in Akunoton 
C xMvrxBY After Reftwal of Grave zn Land 
Where Forebears Roamed 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

They have burled Sgt. John R. Rice, a na¬ 
tive American, with full honors among the 
immigrants In Arlington National Cemetery. 

He had no choice—’this Winnebago Indian 
who, himself, had chosen voluntarily to serve 
the United States of America In two wars, 
the Second World War and the Korean War, 
In which be gave his life exactly 1 year ago. 
He had reenllsted In January 1946 after 
serving 4 years previously, and a veritable 
catalogue of decorations attest to his brav¬ 
ery. 

John Rice had no choice as to where he 
would rest in eternity. His family had ar¬ 
ranged, naturally, for hla burial back home 
and had bought a lot in a Sioux City ceme¬ 
tery, which was appropriate in another sym¬ 
bolic way, too, for the Winnebagos were mem¬ 
bers of the Sioux confederacy. 

But that cemetery was only for “Cauca¬ 
sians,” a restriction that applies to so many 
cemeteries all over thl« land of exclusive Im¬ 
migrants, and no place, certainly, for a dead 
Indian, even if a good Indian. So the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States offered the family 
a place in Arlington National Cemetery, and 
they brought John Rice here. 

For a word from the President of the 
United States Is an order. 

John Rice never had any choice. Nor did 
his family. 

But. standing there watching the ceremony 
over Sergeant Rice, one could Imagine that it 
would suit him well enough. The grave was 
dug on a hillside, with a young oak a few 
feet below It that will grow in time to spread 
Its kindly shade over John Rice, two young 
catalpa trees just above It on the hillside and, 
across the paved road, another hill rising 
gently upward. In this green valley, had the 
road been a stream, you might well think 
yourself in Iowa about this time of the year, 
or Wisconsin where John’s forefathers lived, 
or In any of the roUlng prairie country, rich 
and lush, where his ancestors roamed so con¬ 
tentedly for so long—untll the immigrants 
swarmed in hungrily, with a Bible In one 
hand and a musket in the other, 

John Rice lies now among their descend¬ 
ants, men who like himself served their coun¬ 
try in the United States Array. The little 
white Blabs rose all around—^WllUam J. 
Weakley from West Virginia a^'d Joseph 
Shurdan from Ohio and Carl Lowndes from 
Mississippi and William C. Thurman from 
New Jersey and Frederick De Sales from 
Maryland. And across the hill lie Oen. John 
J. Pershing and Gen. “Hap” Arnold and Gen. 
Walton Walker, commander of the Eighth 
Army who alao died in Korea. 

It’s all democratic there, with no salutea 
required, and no questionnaires with race 
and color to be filled in. 

John Rice became unwittingly a miuorltil 
problem. His forebears were not the minor¬ 
ity when the first Immigrants arrived, when 
t)e Soto landed In Florida and drove his army 
of 600 through the swamps and morassei 
and wilderness of what later became Georgia; 
when Tontl and La Salle penetrated lute 
John Rice's own native country; when Capt 
John Smith unloaded his pallid sojournen 
at Jamestown; when the aell-consclousljf 
righteous and forbidding Puritans embarked 
on New England’s equally forbidding Bbores. 
Then an Indian could choose the whole con¬ 
tinent to bury his dead, and no one to saj 
him nay, and no restricting papers flashed 
in his face. 

It all belonged to him. 
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The hypocrisy of refusing John Rice a 
grave anywhere In this country—when who 
has a better right?—was compounded some¬ 
how for an observer of the ceremonies in the 
showy and unctuous way we seek to absolve 
ourselves from our crimes against ourselves. 
As If we could wash It all away by draping 
our flag—which John Rice followed to his 
death and which covers so often such a mul¬ 
titude of our own sins—^across his coffin and 
carting it on a caisson, with soldiers tramp¬ 
ing along behind, and a band, and officials 
representing various branches of the Govern¬ 
ment and the services, and photographers 
rushing about and us reporters noting every 
little detail to prove to ourselves by a public 
record how fine a breed we Immigrants are. 

Referred to here Is the Idea, not the execu¬ 
tion of It, for It Was a simple, beautiful, and 
moving ceremony, something that John Rice’s 
family and relations who were present can 
cherish—if they can forgive. So much 
better, perhaps, If the Government could 
Just have suggested that they take John 
Rice out quietly somewhere to some virgin 
hlllslie In the public domain not privately 
owned by us immigrants, and lay him to rest 
In their own way, without benefit of bands 
and cameras. 

But they had no choice. Nor did John 
Rice. 

Very likely they can forgive, and will un¬ 
derstand. for they, too. heard the chaplain 
read from the services: 

“While we consign this body to the earth, 
let us be mindful of our own frailties.” 


Address of Ben H. Wooten 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address by 
Ben H. Wooten, president, First National 
Bank in Dallas, at dedication of Hamil¬ 
ton Moses Steam Electric Station, near 
Forrest City, August 30,1951; 

An Invitation to speak on this occasion Is 
Indeed an honor, and I am deeply appre¬ 
ciative; in fact, I am home again. My heart 
and aflectlonfi were lassoed by Aikausas a 
long time ago. 

We are here for a threefold purpose, 
namely, the launching of the Eastern Ar¬ 
kansas Industrial Expansion Exposition, the 
dedication of the $15,000,000 Hamilton Moses 
power plant, and to honor a great American, 
Colter Hamilton Moses. 

Henry W. Grady, in making a speech in 
New England some 70 years ago, said: “Far 
to the south lies the fairest and richest do¬ 
main on this earth. It is the home of a 
brave and hospitable people. There is con¬ 
tained all that can please and content man¬ 
kind " He was thinking of eastern Arkansas. 

Nature has done much for Arkansas. It 
has a climate adaptable to any type of busi¬ 
ness. It offers plenty of living room. Ar¬ 
kansas Is a State where one may round out 
his desires. It has historic romance and 
color. It has an abundance of raw mate¬ 
rials. Beneath her surface lie oceans of oil, 
deep reservoirs of gas, and there are treasures 
stored in her forested hills. 

The major problem confronting Arkansas 
Is the changing of the flow of raw materials 
and manufactured goods. Wealth is gen¬ 
erated in the manufacture of raw materials 
into finished products. High wages are not 


paid to the producers of raw materials. Ar¬ 
kansas has the power to turn Its rice Into 
crlsples, Its cotton Into cloth. It has the 
power to convert the hides of Its cattle Into 
shoes, and we have finally come to the con¬ 
clusion that it Is sheer nonsense to ship our 
raw materials away, with the result that 
many of our people remain poor. It Is no 
disgrace to be poor, but that Is all I can say 
in Its favor; I have tried It. 

This exposition demonstrates the fact that 
Arkansas Is not waiting for some magic wand 
to create lor her a balanced economy. We 
have often heard that the wheel of fortune 
spins—“Round and round she goes, and 
where she stops, nobody knows." The wheel 
of fortune Is actually very much like a bi¬ 
cycle wheel. It does spin round and round 
when it Is pedaled, but only when It is 
pedaled, and the rider must do the pedaling. 

Eastern Arkansas Is more than just an¬ 
other land of promise. From this day on 
It will shine brighter and brighter In a firma¬ 
ment of a balanced economy. If oratory, 
newspaper articles, and speeches could in¬ 
dustrialize this State, it would have been 
done long ago, but It takes dollars that can 
be converted Into brick and mortar. It takes 
money that can be converted into plants 
and equipment. 

There is no curfew on eastern Arkansas’s 
opportunities, unless It be a lack of desire 
and willingness to work, plan, and finance. 
This exposition Is conclusive proof that the 
leaders of eastern Arkansas are not lacking 
In this desire. 

The advent of this exposition and the ded¬ 
ication of the Hamilton Moses power plant 
mark the beginning of closer cooperation be¬ 
tween management, capital, and research. 
We shall coordinate capital, know-how, and 
raw materials. We shall take hold of scien¬ 
tific research in a more affirmative way, for 
some day the well of natural resourcefa will 
run dry. and only through research and 
courageous action can we have a completely 
balanced economy. One of these days, In 
the not too far distant future, wo should 
expect to see In this area a panorama of In¬ 
dustries, In the shades of which many happy 
and prosperous people will be working and 
building eastern Arkansas. 

I know nothing about electric power or its 
production. I do know that electric power 
has helped to make 150,000,000 people the 
best housed, the best led. and the best- 
dre.ssed people on earth, all at a cost less 
than we pay annually for cosmetics and 
cigarettes 

I do know that this electric age should 
continue unabated, and I further know that 
It will do so if not hamj^red politically. 

This new $15,000,000 power plant Is a far 
cry from Edison's little Pearl Street plant In 
New York City In 1882 that served 59 cus¬ 
tomers, Industry, courage, end Inventive 
genius have characterized the American utili¬ 
ties management since that humble begin¬ 
ning, and It behooves all of us to defend It. 
We should have no patience with those per¬ 
sons who advocate taking the electric indus¬ 
try away from its builders. The Government 
cannot run electric plants any more effi¬ 
ciently than can private Industry. Tou Just 
cannot talk cost out of operation. 

Let us look at the record of electric com- 
panle.s, Electric utilities, privately owned 
and publicly regulated, supply 93 percent of 
all electricity produced for public use. For 
decades they have maintained their estab¬ 
lishments at the height of scientific discov¬ 
ery and development, always ready to deliver 
additional electric energy to industry and the 
home. 

Ninety percent of the power in the Nation 
Is generated from fuel. Arkansas has an 
abundance of coal, oil, gas, and lignite. 

The power plant we are dedicating Is actu¬ 
ally a great new factory for eastern Arkansas. 
Too often we do not attach sufficient Im¬ 
portance to a power plant as a new industry. 


Actually it produces a valuable product just 
as much as a paper mill or a garment factory. 
The kilowatt Is the lifeblood of modern 
civilization, and It Is the only Item In the 
budget of the people of Arkansas that has 
not increased in unit price in many years. 
Economists tell us that the 1951 food dollar 
is worth only 47 cents, the clothing dollar 
only 64 cents, and the rent dollar only 85 
cents. “The electric dollar Is worth 104 
cents—the only Item worth more today than 
ever and yet costing less. • 

The Hamilton Moses kilowatt factory cost 
$16,000,000, and every cent of It was sup¬ 
plied by private capital. It Is paying taxes 
that others may use, I trust, not In com¬ 
petition with It, During the 16-month 
period of Its construction It provided jobs for 
more than 600 men. It will have about 
45 regular employees. They, too, will own 
homes and pay taxes. The building of this 
plant brought a major collateral benefit to 
this section of the country, in that the 
volume It will use makes It possible for 
natural gas to bo brought Into the area for 
the service of all. 

This new factory symbolizes the spirit of 
Arkansas—the spirit of a people who have 
literally raised themselves by their own boot¬ 
straps into national attention through the 
now famous Arkansas plan. The naming 
of this plant is a fitting monument to Colter 
Hamilton Moses, the author ol the Arkansas 
plan. 

The science of medicine had its Pasteur; 
printing had Its Franklin; telephone had Its 
Graham Bell; electricity had Its Edison; and 
Arkansas has Its Ham Moses—and Ham 
Moses has his Mrs. Moses. In the life of 
every strong man there is a good woman of 
strong character. Someone said a long time 
ago, “The highway of success Is filled with 
women pushing their men along,” and we 
would have Mrs. Moses know that the honors 
of this day Include her In a major way. 

There Is something In a name. I am 
thinking of Hamilton Moses. This name 
Indicates a heritage and tradition of devo¬ 
tion, of worship, of keen business acumen 
and leadership. 

Exodus, the second book of the Bible, tells 
of a boy who from the beginning was 
destined to greatness. He was tending the 
flock of his father-in-law at the foot of the 
mountain of God. He saw a hush; It was 
burning, but It was not consumed. It 
aroused his curiosity, and he went to investi¬ 
gate. Ood called to him out of the bush 
and gave him the difficult task of leading 
600,000 people out of personal, political, and 
economic slavery. 

There Is an analogy. Did it ever occur to 
you that a light globe gives light but Is not 
consumed? Ham Moses has always stayed 
close to the mountain of God, as evidenced 
by the fact of his leadership In Ouachita 
College and his continuous teaching of the 
largest men's Bible class in the State. Early 
In life he learned what to think, what to say, 
and how to pray. He. too, like Moses of old. 
has been a spokesman for God and His 
people. 

His parents gave him the name Hamilton, 
which brings us to another analogy, that of 
Alexander Hamilton, a genius irom birth. 
Early In life Alexander Hamilton wrote to a 
friend: “I’ll risk my life, though not my 
character, to exalt my station ’’ Our own 
Hamilton Moses would never risk his char¬ 
acter In exalting hla station. Alexander 
Hamilton was also a great orator. He organ¬ 
ized meetings, gave addresses, wrote letters, 
newspaper articles, and pamphlets urging the 
people to stand firm against English oppres¬ 
sion. He knew the science of government 
as did no other man In America, and It be¬ 
came common for men to say, “When in 
doubt ask Hamilton,'' He preserved the 
credit of the Nation, Another thing he often 
said was, "The prosperity of the people is the 
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prosperity ot the Nation.** That sounds like 
Hamilton Moses. 

Alexander Hamilton was destined to help 
fight America's battles, to share In her vic¬ 
tory. to help make of her a great nation. Ha 
vrove his name into the web of her history so 
that as long as the United States of America 
shall be remembered, so long shall be the 
name of Alexander Hamilton. So it Is with 
Hamilton Moses. As long as the State of 
Arkansas shall bo remembered so shall the 
name of Hamilton Moses. 

We have In our honored guest today the 
keen business acumen of Alexander Hamilton 
and the sturdy Christian characteristics of 
Moses of old, a leader of whom there Is none 
greater. 

Hamilton Moses possesses great personal 
charm and magnetism. His achievements are 
the most effective testimony of how his char¬ 
acter, Industry, and know-how have worked 
not only for his company but for his State 
and Nation. 

It has been said, "There is no better test 
of the character of a people than that af¬ 
forded by knowing what kind of men they 
honor," We who are here today are willing 
for our past, present, and future to be Judged 
by the type man we honor. Someone has 
said, "Men measure each other the first time 
they meet and thereafter every time they 
meet." Under each measurement Hamilton 
Moses grows In stature, and he will continue 
to do so. 

There are monuments all along the way 
which he has earnestly, modestly, and effi¬ 
ciently built. Look around in the city in 
which he lives, a better city because he lives 
in It. Look at the State in which he re¬ 
sides, a better State for his having chosen 
it as his home. 

We honor him for many reasons. He is a 
gentleman of the highest ideals, possessed 
with business and statesman acumen, which 
makes for leadership. He Is a man who 
knows all the time what to do next. Few 
men, especially in an emergency, know what 
to do next and wait for some Impulse to 
direct their movements. By his depth of 
thought and precision of bearing he has the 
ability to dominate an assembly and Inspire 
toiiowere. He has the courage befitting a 
.jUilwart American citizen who firmly be¬ 
lieves In the American way of life and Its 
defense from destructive forces from within 
and without. 

We believe, as he believes, that all the 
United States Government owes us is to keep 
this u land of opportunity where we may 
reap the rewards of our labor. We believe, 
as does he, that personal economic security 
cannot be procured through ballots, bayo¬ 
nets, or bullets. Such means are used to as¬ 
sure the continuity of our Government, but 
when the afternoon of life is well spent and 
the gold of the sunset meets the gray of the 
twilight, there will be more safety, comfort, 
and dignity In living off the security acquired 
through thrift than there will be In wonder¬ 
ing for whom to vote In order to keep a pen¬ 
sion of dependence from being cut. 

Hamilton Moses’ mother and father were 
his Inspiration, and they planned to send 
their son to Henderson-Brown College, the 
Methodist school at nearby Arkadelphla. He 
got to Arkadelphla. all right, but found a 
better baseball squad at Ouachita College, 
and the Baptist school was located closer to 
town. It was 3 weeks before his Methodist 
family learned their son was enrolled In Bap¬ 
tist Ouachita. He has been pitching and 
catching for the Baptists ever since. 

Those of us who know Hamilton Moses 
best recognize In him a lovable, warm¬ 
hearted fellow, radiating friendship, human 
kindness, and helpfulness. Even though he 
is an intellectual and Industrial giant, he is 
still an unspoiled big man. He towers In 
the forest of big men, and certainly at this 
period In the history of our State, the Na¬ 
tion, and the world, we find a need for great¬ 
ness m men. Judged by the principle*; upon 
which this Nation was founded, the prin¬ 


ciples under which it has become great, he 
Is a citizen first-class, a delightful friend, 
whose handiwork will ever be reflected on the 
pages of history recording the development 
of Arkansas and the Southwest. 

We are here today because we like Ham¬ 
ilton Moses. We like what he has done. We 
like the way he has done It. We esteem him 
lor having done so many things so well. We 
honor him because over and over again he 
has earned our admiration and devotion. 

If I were an artist of great talent, having 
in my possesBlon an inspired brush, with 
access to immaculate colons representing 
courage, vision, fairness, justice, Industry, 
and vision, I might be able to correctly pro¬ 
tray the likeness of Hamilton Moses. 

Colter Hamilton Moses, I would have you 
know that— 

"It Isn’t the man you hope to he. 

If fortime and fate are kind. 

The man the eyes of the world will see 
In weighing your will and mind; 

The decade ahead is a chartless sea, 
And next year is a world away; 

It Isn’t the man you would like to be, 
But the man you ore we honor today." 

It is a great Joy to me to have a part in. 
this ceremony. We shall never have the op¬ 
portunity to honor a more distinguished and 
deserving American, and I know you Join 
me in the prayer that God shall continue to 
give him health, strength, and happiness— 
that God shall guide and protect him, not 
only for himself and his family, but for all 
the people of this Nation. 


A Corporal Finds the Answer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

« OP MASSACHUBSITB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I Include In the 
Appendix of the Record^ this down-to- 
earth editorial from the Montreal Ga¬ 
zette in Canada of August 23. 1951. 

A common man, Corp. John B. Moul- 
lette of Camden, N. J., did some soul- 
searching while he was stationed in 
California and before he went to Korea. 

He spoke the doubts of many Ameri¬ 
cans. 

He wanted to find his way through 
the smoke screen of diplomacy and dis¬ 
cover the simple answer which is "truth.'^ 

He would be able to do his job better 
if his Government told him the score, 
but. as it turned out, he had to do this 
for himself. 

Earnestly and honestly he fought a 
dual battle against the enemy and 
through the confusion of high policy. 

And the decision he came to was this: 
In Korea you know what you are up 
against. 

The Gazette takes It up from there: 

A COKPOEAL FXHDS THE ANSWER 

"In Korea you know what you’re up 
against." 

That Is the opinion of Oorp. John B. Moul- 
Ictte, of Camden, N. J. And the opinion of 
Corporal Moullette has come to be of partic¬ 
ular interest. 

For Corporal Moullette has come to be the 
type of the average soldier, who has gone 
from hl8 North American home, to fight in 
a far-away land of which he knew little, and 
for a cause which has been bewildered by 


doubts and questlonlqgs. It is s matter of 
some importance to Corporal Moullette to 
know why be should go so far to fight. After 
all It is hlB life that is at stake. 

While still In camp In California he wrote 
a letter home to his father in New Jersey, 
saying that he wasn’t quite sure what it was 
all about. His father, without letting him 
know, sent the letter on to Mr. Dean Ache- 
son, the Secretary of State. 

So it was that a corporal who had his own 
private doubts, found himself, quite un¬ 
expectedly, thinking out loud, with his 
father, and the Secretary of State, and the 
whole world as an audience. 

Under a democratic system it is Important 
what Corporal Moullette thinks. The Amer¬ 
ican people have always been willing to sac¬ 
rifice themselves generously. But they are 
not willing to accept sacrifices simply be¬ 
cause their Government in its own secretive 
wisdom, tells them what they must do. And 
there is no cause to distrust a system in 
which even a corporal’s questionings are not 
dismissed. 

Mr. Acheson took time out from bis work 
In the State Department to write an answer. 
And he also wrote to the corporal’s father. 
"What is important Is that your son should 
feel,” he wrote, “and that all our young peo¬ 
ple should feet, a strong faith in the validity 
of the Ideals on which this country was 
founded and on which it now endeavors to 
guide Its actions." 

Corporal Moullette appreciated the answer. 
But he was only mildly impressed. So many 
words have been written and spoken about 
Korea that the barrage almost deadens the 
ears. But Corporal Moullette went on to 
Korea, and left opinions behind to come face 
to face with the facts. And the facts he 
found to be terribly real. They were like a 
slap in the face. 

In Korea there is no doubt about what 
aggression Is. Nor is there much room for 
doubting who is the aggressor. The enemy 
is face to face. Says Corporal Moullette to¬ 
day; "Over here I've bad a chance to see what 
I’m fighting for. • • • In Korea I’ve 

seen that aggression has got to toe stopped, 
and If it takes guns to stop It, then guns wo 
must use." 

But Korea brings not only an awareness of 
the enemy: it brings awareness also of how 
real Is the comradeship In the struggle. For 
the first time In his life the words about one 
world have a real meaning for him. His 
notebook Is crammed with the names of new 
friends, infantrymen and artillerymen and 
truck drivers from England. France, Belgium, 
and half a dozen other countries. And when 
he gets out of the service and winds up col¬ 
lege, hlH first major project is to make a trip 
through Europe, and make the calls he has 
promised to make. 

It Is not just a matter of one nation fight¬ 
ing another. It is. In actual practice, a 
union of nations fighting a common aggres¬ 
sor. What Mr. Acheson was writing about 
no longer seems quite as formal and de¬ 
tached. "That’s what Mr. Acheson was try¬ 
ing to tell me." says Corporal Moullette, "but 
what I didn’t really discover until I came 
out here was that all people are one people, 
and we must join together If we are to have 
protection.’’ 

Korea is a long way from Camden, N. J. 
And it is also a long way from Canada, and 
from Ehigland, and from Belgium and from 
Turkey, and from all the other countries 
which have their soldiers fighting on Korea’s 
soil. It’s quite easy not to face the facts 
when you don't have to face them, and to de¬ 
bate about things In the abstract when you 
don’t have to look at them as they are. and 
to deal with generalities when you have no 
demand to deal with particulars. 

But Corporal Moullette knows what de¬ 
liberate aggression and what collective se¬ 
curity mean. Perhaps his questions and hts 
answers may help other people to know what 
they’re up against. 
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The Stadent-Exchanfe Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
a letter which I received from a profes¬ 
sor at the University of Oslo, in Norway, 
regarding the worth of the student-ex- 
change program to Norway. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Washington, D. C.. September 11, 1951. 
Senator J. W. Pulbriokt, 

United States Senate. 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Senator Fulbright; May I take 
this opportunity while 1 am briefly In Wash* 
Ingtou to voice a few words of appreciation 
for what you have done for Norway through 
the Fulbright exchange program. 

We In Norway have the advantages and 
drawbacks of being far away from every¬ 
where. In the sciences and liberal arts, Iso¬ 
lation Is our biggest handicap. To me the 
world la one, and a small nation particularly 
depends heavily upon what Is going on In 
other parts of the world. Furthermore the 
only way to mutual understanding Is by 
personal contact whether In private life 
or in the life of nations. 

Fulbright students and scholars have 
brought a stimulating and understanding 
Into our university life which cannot be 
evaluated this early In the program, but 
their influence Is already noticeable In our 
university policy. Within a few years I 
believe their effects will have become ex¬ 
tremely widespread. 

With deep appreciation for your pioneer¬ 
ing efforts in furthering mutual understand¬ 
ing between nations, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

Tom P. W. Barth, 

Professor of Mineralogy, University of 
Oslo. Oslo. Norway. (Board of Di^ 
rectors, United States Educational 
Foundatwn in Norway). 


Bearing the Free World’s Burdens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, with the per¬ 
mission of the House I want to include in 
the Appendix of the Record the follow¬ 
ing editorial from the Montreal Gazette 
dated August 22, 1951. 

In our new world role we are apt to 
brush aside the opinions of other nations 
as coming from paupers who should have 
no voice in the matter. We become im¬ 
patient with criticism. We feel that no 
matter what we do It will not be appre¬ 
ciated. In too many cases that fear is 
Justified. 

It is a welcome change to find one na¬ 
tion—our young and energetic neighbor 


to the north whose spirit and progress is 
80 akin to our own—expressing an un¬ 
derstanding of the difficult responsibili¬ 
ties we have assumed in order to defend 
freedom in this world. 

The sincerity of this editorial, coming 
from a true friend and neighbor, Canada, 
should hearten us in our endeavors. 

Bearing the Free World's Burdens 

The United States is spending $36,000,000,- 
000 a year on defense. Before the end of this 
year the rate will probably be near to $50,- 
000,000,000. And what are all the allies of 
the United States in the North Atlantic 
Treaty together spending a year on defense? 
They are spending $0,000,000,000. 

Perhaps these figures show, more plainly 
than anything else, how true it Is that the 
main hope of defending freedom Is centered 
In the United States. Without the billions 
it la pouring Into armaments, all hope of the 
Western World to preserve the freedom of in¬ 
dependence would be gone. 

But money spent upon actual armaments 
Is only part of the contribution the United 
States is making today. Congress has Just 
approved nearly $7,600,000,000 for a foreign- 
aid program. It Is true that the sum asked 
by the President was $8,500,000,000. Yet even 
after the reluctant and opposing Members 
had done their worst in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives and in the Senate, this very mas¬ 
sive sum remained. 

It would seem tlxat such lavish contribu¬ 
tions by the United States would grouse ad¬ 
miration and thank! uiness In all who ara 
Interested in keeping the Western World In 
freedom But there are those who insist, 
with a certain laborious peevishness, In rais¬ 
ing two minimizing considerations. 

They say, in the first place, that the United 
States is a great and powerful nation, and 
is only carrying its rightful burden. And 
they go on to say, in the second place, that 
the United States is helping others only to 
help herself; she is acting only in self-in¬ 
terest; and self-interest is not a particularly 
exalted motive. 

But is the United States such a powerful 
nation that It can do such Incomparable 
things easily? The actual figures may be 
strangely unexpected. The United States, 
huge as It may seem, has only 10 percent of 
the free world’s population. Western Eu¬ 
rope—together with Turkey—^has a popula¬ 
tion 80 percent greater. 

As for natural resources, the United States 
has only a fraction. Areas outside the United 
States not only produce 43 percent of the 
free world’s crude petroleum, but they also 
produce about 70 to 80 percent of the free 
world’s lead, zinc, tungsten, and rubber, 
and practically all Its cobalt, manganese, 
nickel, tin, and wool. 

It is true that the United States has been 
spared the actual devastation of war. But 
it has not been spared an enormous pro¬ 
portion of the cost of war, and of the lend- 
lease methods by which she supplied her 
allies as well as herself. With a relatively 
small population within the non-Communlst 
world, and with many limitations In natural 
resources, she has so organized her industrial 
system that she is producing goods and serv¬ 
ices at a rate 10 percent higher than last 
year. 

The President’s Council of Economic Advis¬ 
ers is of the opinion that further increases 
will take place. It Is probable that the 
United States, within the next 2 years, will be 
able to increase total output at least twice 
as fast as it did during the period from 1046 
through the first half of 1950. 

Then there is the second point raised by 
the critics—that the United States is only 
acting in her own interest. But here a perti¬ 
nent question may be asked. Why should the 
United States consider herself In such immi¬ 
nent danger from totalitarian communism? 


She is in danger just because she is the 
heart of the non-Communist world’s hopes 
of survival. There is an old saying: "Free¬ 
dom itself la an offense to tyrants." The 
United States inevitably assumed great In¬ 
ternational obligations when it decided to 
build on freedom. Such a Nation can exist 
only In a free world. But In assuming an 
increasing role in keeping the free world 
free, she Is hardly pursuing a narrow inter¬ 
est. 

The United States is not huge beyond all 
comparison, so that she can carry even mas¬ 
sive burdens easily. She is comparatively 
small in relation to the non-Communlst 
world, and carries her burdens mainly by 
her own vital enterprise. 

Nor is the United States simply a selfish 
Nation, seeking only what Is in her own in¬ 
terest. She is a Nation that has Identified 
self-interest with freedom, and for that in¬ 
terest all nations cherishing their Independ¬ 
ence can feel thankful. 

The tasks of the burden-bearer are never 
easy. Not only is there criticism from with¬ 
out. but there are temptations from within. 
There are those of the American citizenry 
who would minimize her obligations, offer 
ways of retreat from reality, or who would 
Justify the cause of the encroacher. 

The free nations of the world should give 
thanks that, despite all, the faith and reso¬ 
lution of the United States is still strong. 
And as she goes to her formidable and in¬ 
calculable tasks, she should not be pricked 
by depreciation but heartened by an unmis¬ 
takable cheer. 


Increase of Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

OF INDUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
legislation calling for an increase of the 
postage stamps from 3 to 4 cents and the 
penny postal card from 1 to 2 cents has 
caused a great deal of criticism through-- 
out the country. 

The enclosed letter from Miss Mar¬ 
garet Burosh, 2030 Atchison Avenue. 
Whiting, Ind., is typical of the thoughts 
In the minds of a great majority of the 
American people on this increased tax. 

Whiting, Ind,, September 13,1951. 

Dear Mr. Madden: When I picked up the 
newspapers recently and read about the bill 
of hiking the 3-cent stamps to 4 cents and 
the penny postal to 2 cents, my first thought 
was, "surely this isn’t necessary: certainly 
we can keep the letters going through under 
a 3-cent stamp and the postals going through 
at 1 cent.” 

Many times we have family discussions 
during which time we talk about prices go¬ 
ing up on merchandise, groceries, etc. 

But we brought In the fact that—"At least 
we can still send a letter under a 3-cent 
stamp and a postal under just a penny.” 

And now, a bill that might take this little 
consolation away from us is coming up 
before the House—the bill that includes a 
hike of the 8-cent stamp to 4 cents and 
the penny postal to 2 cents. 

As a voter. I voice my opinion hoping that 
the House of Representatives defeats this 
bill. 

My reasons are. (1) it's unfair; (2) It's 
extravagant: (3) It’s Inconsiderate. 
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When 1 ray inconsiderate, I’m speaking 
tea the many ehut-lns In the country who 
depend on the malls tor outside eommunl* 
cation through correspondence and hohhlee— 
they can't afford this hike. I know this, be¬ 
cause I*m a handicapped arthritic myself, at 
home with a very difficult ease of arlthitls 
and use the mails for correspondence and 
my hobby of prize contesting. 

Of course. I’d rather partake in more active 
hobbies but my present condition will not 
let It—even though I’m taking all the latest 
medicines that medical research has to offer 
lor this crippling disease—^but ray doctor 
tells me not to give up hope. 

However, In the meantime, as I mentioned 
previously In my letter, I must turn to some 
sort of an Indoor hobby—thus I’ve turned to 
“prize contesting’’ which requires a lot of 
postage—both 8-cent stamps and penny 
postals as my contest entries are sent via 
mail. 

I know that there are many others in my 
predicament who have turned to this In¬ 
teresting, educational, and profftablo hobby 
to derive pleasure to compensate for the 
mony pleasures they are denied because of 
their 111 health. 

Here’s hoping the House defeats the bill 
that calls for a 4-oent stamp to replace the 
8>cent stamp and a 2-cent postal to replace 
the penny postal. 

Let’s keep our Government out of the 
hlklng-prlces parade. 

Yours sincerely, 

Miss MAROASar Burosh. 


ComtituHon Day, September 17, 1951 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Afonday, September 17,1951 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
which I have prepared with reference to 
Constitution Day, September 17,1951. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mr, President, Constitution Day, Septem¬ 
ber 17. 1951, finds our country at the cross¬ 
roads. The civil power of government, which 
the Constitution makes supreme. Is in a dan¬ 
gerous decline. There is an ever-growing 
tendency to look to military men for leader¬ 
ship and to rely on military alliances and 
superweapons as the guarantors of freedom 
and liberty. 

Constitution Day 1951 finds the United 
States spending untold billions of dollars in 
a vast armament program Many thousands 
of our men and boys are fighting an unde¬ 
clared war in Asia. Other thousands are un¬ 
der arms in Europe. Our factories and our 
farms are engaged In war production. Our 
economic life Is being controlled from Wash¬ 
ington and our sons are being drafted Into 
the armed services. All this Is being done in 
time of peace and in the name of liberty and 
freedom. 

In fairness and honesty it must be pointed 
out that there has been no usurpation of 
power and authority In America by the mili¬ 
tary. Our military leaden have not forced 
themselves into their present place of lead¬ 
ership in national and International affairs. 
They have not placed their hands on the 
reins of government by force. The fact la 
that our military men have merely stepped 
in to fill a vacuum caused by a serious de¬ 
fault in our civil leadership. The decay of 


political morality which has fallen upon us 
has caused some of our people to turn from 
the civil authority of government to our 
military leaders in search of leadc'’8hlp and 
strength and hope in these dangeroiis times. 

Constitution Day. September 17,1951, finds 
the United States in open military alliance 
with 36 nations. When Greece and Turkey 
are admitted to the North Atlantic Pact the 
United States will be committed by treaty 
to the military defense of no less than 87 
nations. In addition we are obliged to defend 
the freedom of Austria, the Free Territory 
of Trieste, Western Germany, Korea, Oki¬ 
nawa. and many hundreds of Pacific islands. 

It has at times been pointed out that the 
Constitution makes no specific mention of 
God. Be that as it may, it cannot be denied 
that the Constitution is the result of divine 
inspiration. Aside from the Bible and the 
recorded words of our prophets, the Consti¬ 
tution undoubtedly is the greatest documen¬ 
tary embodiment of the concept that human 
life is sacred and that each individual is 
the concern of God. 

To some, the Constitution is a barrier. 
It stands between them and their political 
and other ambitions. 

To the vast majority, however, the Con¬ 
stitution Is a bulwark of liberty. Through 
many generations it will continue to give 
pause to those who seek to transgress upon 
the concept that the life and liberty of the 
individual are sacred and that the Individual 
has the right to own and enjoy private 
property. 

It seems to me that the time Is at hand 
for ufi to take seriously the advice of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, who once said of the Consti¬ 
tution : 

“Let It be taught in schools, in seminaries, 
and in colleges, let It be written in primers, 
In spelling books and in almanacs, lot It 
be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in 
legislative halls, and enforced In courts of 
Justice. And. in short, let It become the 
political religion of the Nation and. in par¬ 
ticular, a reverence for the Constitution.’* 


The Student-EschkBge Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed In the Appendix of the Record 
a letter from George Vogel to the Co¬ 
lumbia Broadcasting System regarding 
the exchange-of-students program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Strike It Rich, 

New York. N, Y„ September 10,1951, 
Mr. Earl H. Gammons, 

Columbia Broadcafiting System, 

Warner Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gammons: On the 29th of Au- • 
gust Strike It Rich experienced one of the 
most delightful meetings it has ever had 
during its more than 4 years of being on 
the air. 

Two Lafayette College freshmen, represent¬ 
ing the Student Committee for Better In¬ 
ternational Understanding, visited our office 
and explained their interest in making it 
possible for 40 exchange students of more 
than 17 countries to visit Washington, the 
heart of our country. 

Since these exchange students were going 
hack to their respective countries, the boys 


wanted to Strike It Rich so that they could 
win enough money to help pay for the tXip 
to Washington and incidental expenses in¬ 
curred during their 9-day stay there. 

We are happy that the Colgate-Palmollve- 
Peet Co., sponsors of Strike It Rich, were 
able to afford these boys the opportunity; 
and, as a result, some forty-odd students 
will have a better idea about America and 
will be able to report their experiences with 
our country more fully. 

Perhaps Senator Fulbriokt will be inter¬ 
ested in learning that students in Lafayette 
College, In Easton. Pa,, have caught the true 
meaning of the exchange-student plan and 
are trying to do something in a practical 
way on their own to help make this program 
a successful one. 

Anything you can do to pass this infor¬ 
mation along to Senator Ptjlbrxgrt and other 
Members of Congress Interested in this better 
international-understanding program will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

George Vogel, 

Public Relations. 

PS—They won $500. 


South Dakota Practices Economy and 
Abolishes Temporary Taxes 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, South Da¬ 
kota Is unique, to say the least, in the 
handling of her fiscal affairs. In South 
Dakota, in contrast with the Federal 
Government, we believe in the old-fash¬ 
ioned principles of economy and taxing 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Three years ago the people of our 
State voted to pay a $28,000,000 bonus to 
our war veterans. To retire the bonus 
debt within the shortest time possible, 
the 1949 State legislature imposed three 
special taxes, and Inserted an automatic 
repealer whereby the special taxes would 
be repealed as soon as sufficient funds 
were collected to retire the obligation. 

Last month the State director of tax¬ 
ation informed the Governor that suffi¬ 
cient money had been collected under 
the special tax program to pay the last 
installment of this bonus debt. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government, 
too. Imposes special taxes for special 
purposes. However, here the similarity 
between South Dakota and the Federal 
Government ends. October 1 will see the 
end of South Dakota’s special taxes—a 
2-mill State property tax, a 1-percent 
extra sales tax, and a special 3 percent 
sales tax on liquor, beer, and cigarettes. 

Yes, South Dakota kept faith with her 
citizens. Instead of finding some new 
scheme on which to spend the $8,000,000 
obtained by the temporary taxes each 
year and keeping the taxes on the books, 
these special taxes were wiped off the 
books. 

In South Dakota we favor a program 
of paying our debts and bills as they 
occur. We do not favor the principle 
of levying taxes on future generations. 
We believe in paying our own way. We 
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may be old-fashioned but we are true 
liberals in the true sense of the word. 

For this outstanding achievement, 
much credit must be given to the 1949 
South Dakota Republican Legislature 
and former Gov. George T. Mickelson, 
as well as the 1951 legislature and our 
present Governor, Sigurd Anderson. 

I am sure that the following editorial 
taken from the Wall Street Journal of 
September 13 will be of interest to every 
Senator and Representative interested 
in true economy and taxing on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. The article reads: 

PoiNTEBs Fkom Pierre 

It's news enough these days when any 
government flndB itself with too much money, 
and startling news when the government 
meets this unwonted situation by abolishing 
temporary taxes Instead of thinking up new 
ways to spend the surplus. Yet that is what 
Is happening in South Dakota. 

A few years back the State was faced with 
the familiar problem of paying a bhnus to 
its war veterans. The State could have, as 
many Sttites did, attacked this problem In 
the modern manner—which, of course, is to 
borrow the money and let the next genera¬ 
tion worry about paying off the debt. In¬ 
stead, the legislature decided not only to 
meet the obligation with special taxes, a 
rare but not totally novel idea, but further 
decided to make the taxes stiff enough to 
pay off the $28,000,000 bonus quickly. The 
Idea seemed to be that the people who had 
so generously voted the bonus at a special 
election ought to be the ones to pay lor it. 

"Well, the other day in Pierre, the State’s 
capital, the Governor was informed that all 
the money to pay the bonus was at hand. 
This means that in less than 3 years the en¬ 
tire transaction has been completed, a record 
remaxkable enough by itself. 

But the wonders didn’t stop there. With 
the bonus bill paid, the State government 
would have an extra $8,000,000 plus each year 
which It could spend if it kept the tem¬ 
porary taxes. No one would have been par¬ 
ticularly surprised had the legislature de¬ 
cided to do this. In many places some tem¬ 
porary taxes are as old as some of those 
“temporary” buildings built in World War I. 
Governments never have difficulty thinking 
up very worth-while projects on which to 
spend any extra money found lying aiound. 

But In South Dakota the temporary taxes 
are just that On October 1 there will be re¬ 
pealed a 2-mlll State property tax, a 1 percent 
extra sales tax, and a special 3-percent sales 
tax on liquor, beer, and cigarettes. 

The Daily Argus-Leader of Sioux Falls, 
commenting with understandable pride on 
this achievement, remarks that “perhaps 
we’re a bit old-fashioned in South Dakota.** 
Well, if this be old-fashioned, we can't avoid 
a bit of nostalgia over the news from Pierre 
as we contemplate the news from Washington 
of more modern manners. 


The Taft-Hartley Act and the Copper 
Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

or OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have embodied in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “A Friend in Need,” published in 


the American Metal Market for Satur¬ 
day, September 8. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Friend in Need 

When President Truman eventually de¬ 
cided to Invoke provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act In the copper strike, appropriate steps 
were taken with commendable speed. The 
matter was referred to the three-man fact¬ 
finding committee on Thursday uf last week, 
and notwithstanding the intervention of the 
Labor Day week end, the report was delivered 
at the White House by last Tuesday, on 
schedule. This was fast work. 

On the same day, though by that time he 
had gone to San Francisco, the President 
Instructed the Attorney General to seek a 
Federal court injunction which would re¬ 
quire the workers to return to their jobs 
for an 80-day “cooling off” period. A tem¬ 
porary restraining order was issued the next 
day by the United States court in Denver, 
and by Thursday the strikers began drift¬ 
ing back to work, as, by that time, they and 
their leaders knew what was coming. The 
return movement ha.«j since gathered mo- 
men tiun, although, with the week half gone, 
or more, by the time the legal machinery 
could operate effectively, it has been evident 
over the last few dajrs that volume opera¬ 
tions could nut be resumed before next Mon¬ 
day. This delay could have been—and 
was—foreseen by observers. 

Gratifying as this decisive and productive 
action has proved to be, it does not in the 
least detract from the seriousness of the 
stoppage, the utter lack of justification for 
it, or the callous Indifference to the welfare 
ol the country displayed by those union 
officials who brought it about. As the fact¬ 
finding board reported; “This country needs 
copper. It needs every pound that can be 
produced. It needs that copper now—not 
in a few weeks or a few months, but now.” 
Speaking to the press on Thursday, Defense 
Moblllzer Charles E, Wilson described the 
strike as “very serious—a terrible thing to 
occur when copper already la lu short sup¬ 
ply. It couldn’t have happened at a worse 
time.” 

These are harsh words, but they are fully 
Justified. The stringency in copper was as 
well known to the so-called leaders who 
brought about this strike as It was to those 
most intimately concerned with the particu¬ 
lars of our accumulated reserves and our rate 
of production and consumption, for on the 
very eve of this reprehensible action, the 
President had been obliged to authorize the 
release of as much as 25,000 tom from the 
strategic stockpile in order to maintain the 
flow of material in volume sufficient to pre¬ 
vent hampering the defense effort. It is in¬ 
credible that union leaders should not have 
known this. 

In fairness to the CIO and A. P. of L.. It 
should be acknowledged that they did not 
actively promote the tie-up. In many in¬ 
stances, their members were absent from 
their posts because of picketing by other 
unions, and because of the crippling of 
essential facilities by the strikers, resulting 
In tile paralysis of other plant activities. 
But, by the same token, let it be observed 
that the notorious mine-mill group lived up 
to the unenviable reputation it has built for 
itself and that by the brazen Insolence of 
its leadership it has invited the conclusion 
that its indifference to the consequences of 
its action was studied and its paralysis of 
industry motivated by the knowledge of Its 
power plus a readiness to place selfish pur¬ 
poses above national requirements. 

Once again the country has been given a 
graphic illustration of the futility of at¬ 
tempting to deal with left-wing outfits of 
suspicious background as one would deal 
with the normal country-loving American 


citizen. Once again it has been demonstrated 
that only the power of force—legal force or 
military force as the occasion may require— 
is respected by them, and that the only ap¬ 
propriate course of action when contending 
with this faction is to hit at once, with both 
barrels. Had such a procedure been adopted 
when it first became obvious that no other 
would serve the interest of the Nation, it is 
probable that at least one of the precious 
2 weeks’ production which has been lost, 
could have been saved. 

But even as we look upon the disturbing 
aspects of this discreditable affair, let us not 
overlook its brighter side. It Is not perversity 
which suggests that, while we deplore what 
has taken place, we might the better realize 
how fortunate we are by contemplating what 
might have been. Just let us ask ourselves 
what would be our predicament today if the 
Wagner Act were still the law of the land? 
In our disgust with the action taken by the 
leaders of the mine-mill group, in our Im¬ 
patience with the authorities for their fail¬ 
ure sooner to invoke the most appropriate 
measure which they had at their command 
for dealing with the situation, let us not 
undervalue the great service to the public 
Interest which the Tafl-Hartley Act per¬ 
forms, at the very hour of the public’s great¬ 
est need. 

One of the very great virtues of the Tafl- 
Hartley Act Is the willingness of its sponsors 
to acknowledge its imperfections. Another 
of its great attributes is the unreasoning de¬ 
nunciation which has been heaped upon it 
because it embodies provisions which dis¬ 
interested third parties have, from the start, 
recognized as impartial and fair and in the 
public interest. It has been this popular rec¬ 
ognition of the basic even-tempered fairness 
of the act—despite all Imperfections—which 
has caused the millions to rally to its sup¬ 
port when It has been under assault from 
interested parties, determined at all cost to 
make the law serve them, rather than the 
Nation. 

Paradoxically, the more bitterly the act has 
been attacked, the more clearly has its util¬ 
ity. even its indispensability, been repeatedly 
established by excesses committed by those 
who condemn it. Once again, in this grave 
situation, its great value as an instrument 
for public good has been confirmed by the 
unpatriotic immobilization of the copper and 
allied industries at the worst possible time. 
Once again it has proved itself the invalu¬ 
able shotgun behind the door, the one 
weapon we have to prevent paralysis of es¬ 
sential services at critical Junctures. To 
paraphrase the deserved tribute paid that un¬ 
compromising exponent of rugged integrity, 
Grover Cleveland, we love it for the enemies 
it has made. It has proved, once again, to 
be the country’s and the public’s friend in 
need. 


Portland, Oreg., Airport Ready for 
Largest Planes 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

os* 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 17,1951 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the short House recess I visited my home 
district and arrived and took oil from 
the Portland Airport. Recently the city 
of Portland celebrated the completion 
of a new runway at the Portland Air¬ 
port which is longer than any other 
municipal or commercial airport runway 
on the west coast except the one at Ban 
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Francisco. It was a $2,000,000 project 
and will permit direct calls to be made 
by the largest trans-Pacific and trans¬ 
continental planes on routes already es¬ 
tablished to and from Portland. It is 
of sufficient length to permit Air Force 
B-52’s and C-*124*s as well as the Olobe- 
masters to operate from this field. 

There is now direct service between 
Portland and Alaska and Portland and 
the Hawaiian Islands, and the airport is 
now rightfully known as an interna¬ 
tional airport. Its location is an ex¬ 
cellent one in that it is situated almost 
within the city limits and the central 
downtown area may be reached from 
the airport within 30 minutes or less. 

I Include as a part of these remarks 
an editorial which recently appeared 
in the Portland Oregonian describing 
this new facility: 

Ready for Largest Planes 

Portland does not have anything com¬ 
parable to the splendid, $3,000,000 adminis¬ 
tration building at the Seattle-Tacoma Air¬ 
port. but the 9,000-foot runway to be dedi¬ 
cated today at the Portland International 
Airport Is 1,600 feet longer than the Seattle- 
Tacoma runways and only 70 feet shorter 
than San Francisco's longest. It Is longer 
than any other municipal or commercial air¬ 
port runway, aside from San Francisco's, on 
the west coast. 

This $2,000,000 project, completed at last, 
merely brings the Portland field up to Its 
Immediate demands. The largest trans¬ 
pacific and transcontinental planes on 
routes already established from Portland 
may now make direct calls. The runway Is 
long enough to accommodate the Air Force's 
B-52 and the C-124. or Olobemaster, which 
carries 200 combat troops and wlU be opened 
to public inspection today, as will be a 
Northwestern Airlines stratocrulser. 

With the addition of Alaska services to Its 
continental and Hawaii lines, Portland moves 
nhend in long-distance airplane freight and 
passenger transportation and rightfully adds 
the word "Internationar* to its ahport title. 
Our port Is conveniently situated on the 
fringe of the city, unlike the new Seattle- 
Tacoma field. We are envious, however, of 
the northern port’s dazzling and complete 
facilities for passengers and airlines. 


Hawaii's Youth Favori Statehood 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 

IN THB HOXraS OF REPRESENTAHVBS 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to offer for publication 
essays by Winnet Ho and Walter Pol¬ 
lack, both age 15, and sophomores at 
McKinley High School, which won for 
them a visit to Washington in a contest 
conducted by the Honolulu Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

These essays express very convincing¬ 
ly the attitude of Hawaii’s youth toward 
statehood for Hawaii: 

Bawah AS A Stats 
(By Winnet Ho) 

I think Hawaii should become the forty- 
ninth State because the people living in 
Hawaii are just as American as the people 
living in the 46 States. 1 believe that all 


Americans should have the same rights and 
opportunities. Qod created everyone equal. 
We as Americans should keep that Ideal 
burning with all the goodness In it. We 
the people of Hawaii, not a State, do not 
have the same rights and privileges as people 
In the States. For example, we do not have 
the right to vote for our President or Gov¬ 
ernor. We do not have Senators nor Rep¬ 
resentatives to represent us In Congress. 
Since the Hawaiian Islands are known for 
their Importance and valuable position as a 
front line of defense, don't you think we 
should have the same baste American rights 
as do the people of the States to form our 
Government? 

Personally speaking, I think we should 
become a State beoauce of the crisis we are 
facing today. The world Is in need of friend¬ 
ship. brotherhood, love, understanding, and 
good aloha spirit. We have all that and 
much more to offer. We here In the islands 
are a living example of these principles and 
hence we have much to contribute to the 
people of the world If we become the forty- 
ninth State. 

Educationally speaking, our young people 
are all seeking opportunities for education 
and we make the best of these opportunities 
to develop ourselves Into good American citi¬ 
zens. Our educational standards are equal 
to those of the schools in some States, and 
I believe are even better than the standards 
of schools in many States. 

Our youth is a living example of democ¬ 
racy at work. We young people show our 
influence In leadership, participation in 
school and civic affairs. We assume our re¬ 
sponsibilities and are promoting good in our 
deeds and action Just as are the young people 
In the present 48 States. 

Hawaii should Be a state 
(By Walter Pollack) 

I firmly believe that Hawaii should become 
a State Most of all we want to vote for the 
President and vote for our own Governor. I 
think we are ready to take the responsibility 
of statehood. Hawaii has a growing popula¬ 
tion and we have contributed much In the 
way of agricultural products to the 48 States. 

In Hawaii everyone looks ujjon one an¬ 
other as an individual believing in freedom 
and most of all we are against communism. 
We must learn to get along with everyone 
and keep them as our friends. We should 
not hold a grudge against anyone for his 
nationality taut help him when we can. 

We the people of the Hawaiian Islands 
feel we will prove our equality If given the 
rights of statehood. We were all created 
equal and no one Is better than the other. 
We will fight, as we did in World War n lor 
peace and freedom. Each State wants last¬ 
ing peace and freedom and so do we. For 
the old saying goes, “United we stand, di¬ 
vided we fall,’’ which Is still true to this 
day. 

Hawaii Is willing to share in defending 
against communism, too. for the welfare of 
the United States. Hawaii Is an Important 
link in America’s defense. So that Is why I 
think that Hawaii should have statehood. 


The First Scandal 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ANGiERL GOODWIN 

KASOAOBxnnnrae 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPBESENTAHVEB 
Monday, September 17,1951 
Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, we get 
the sort of goyermnent the people vote 
for. The last individuals to complain at 


what goes on In Washington should be 
those who fail to express themselves at 
the ballot box. It seems almost incom¬ 
prehensible that any citizen genuinely 
interested in his Government and hav¬ 
ing the right to vote should not take it 
to be a part of his responsibility as a 
good American to make certain that his 
right of franchise is exercised by him on 
election day. In this connection under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Medford 
(Mass.) Mercury of September 9, 1951: 

The First Scandal 

So much scandal is coming out of Wash¬ 
ington these days, it is right that the origi¬ 
nal sin should be given its proper place and 
weight. Chancelor Albert C. Jacobs, of the 
University of Denver, used It as his text at the 
summer commencement. 

“It is, I think, a scandal that so few voters 
have seen fit to participate In our national 
elections,” the chancelor said. “It is a 
shameful fact that nonvoting Is Increasing; 
that as the number of potential voters rises, 
the percentage of participation In elections 
declines.” 

Yes; the scandals can all be traced to the 
shameful refusal of citizens to exercise their 
right to vote or, when voting, of exerclshig 
their Intelligence to pick men of integrity 
and honor for public office. 


New PofUl Rates 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

or OHIO 

IN THB HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record, I include therein a very much 
worth-while editorial which appeared 
in the Sunday, September 9, issue of the 
Springfield News-Sun entitled “New 
Postal Rates.’* This editorial pungently 
and properly points out the need for 
greater efficiency and economy in the 
operation of the Post Office Department. 

New Postal rates 

The Senate has passed and sent to the 
House a bill which virtually doubles the cost 
of postal service to the public Post cards 
will require 2 cents postage; letters will be 4 
cents an ounce, and all other mailing charges 
will be Increased when the House adopts the 
measure, as It Is expected to do. 

The Post Office Department has been oper¬ 
ating "In the red” and undoubtedly some In¬ 
creases In Its revenue are advisable, but one 
wonders whether the Congress should not 
Insist that the Department operate In the 
future on a more business-like basis. 

The Hoover report made a great many 
recommendations for increasedl efficiency in 
the Department, but few, if any, of these 
recommendations were ever adopted. 

Here In Springfield are a few examples of 
wasted money Insofar as the Post Office De¬ 
partment Itself is concerned. Some time 
ago, a new elevator was Installed in the Post 
Office building. This elevator was paid for 
and Is operated by the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment. Yet it is not used for post office 
business but rather for the benefit of the 
other Federal tenants in the structure—^Xn- 
temal Revenue Department, Social Security, 
Army and Navy, and other Federal depart¬ 
ments who enjoy free rent, heat, and main- 
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tenanee at the expense of the Post Office 
department appropriations. 

Then there is that new flagpole. Perhaps 
It did not cost very much—say $300—but It 
was so unnecessary in view of the fact that 
the Springfield Post Office previously had a 
quite satisfactory flagpole atop of the struc¬ 
ture and there was no need whatsoever for 
installing the new one. 

In the lobby of the local post office is a 
stamp-sales machine. A private huslness 
would have installed a precancelling machine 
for the customers which would have saved 
time ''behind the scenes," but not the Post 
Office Department. It installed a machine 
that merely sells stamps and that only to 

those who happen to have the exact change. 
Hence it does not relieve the window clerks 
materially. 

These are Just a few samples but the 
Hoover report showed that many, many 
similar wastes may be found throughout 
the Nation. 

Springfield also wonders whether, the 
proposed upping of the air-mall rate to 8 
cents an ounce, it may expect any improve¬ 
ment In the air-mall (?) service to and 
from Springfield. At present, such service 
Is a Joke so far as any but quite distant 
points are concerned. So far, any efforts to 
get any improvement In the service gain the 
brush-off from higher postal officials. 

So it is again suggested that In giving the 
Post Office Department more money from 
the public, the Congress take a good and 
long look at the Department’s methexis of 
operation. 


Newt in Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HENRY D. LARCAOE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 14, 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord. I am taking the liberty to submit 
several articles announcing discoveries 
in the treatment of some of the terrible 
diseases suffered by our people, Mr. 
Speaker, 1 believe that this information 
should have widespread publicity, and 
If only a few people read about these 
scientific discoveries and obtain relief 
or are cured, I think it will well be worth 
the cost of printing same in the Con¬ 
gressional Record. The articles follow: 
[From the New Orleans Item of September 
12. 1951] 

News in Medicine 

CANCEft 

Chicago.—A specialist said today a revo¬ 
lutionary method has been devised for de¬ 
tecting hidden cancer as much as 5 to 7 
years before It reaches the large tumor 
stage or causes suspicious symptoms. 

When Internal cancer advances to the 
stage of causing distress, only a small per¬ 
centage of sufferers can be saved from death. 

The detection of latent or prevlsual can¬ 
cer Is done by cytology. This Is a method 
Where organs or other areas of the body ex¬ 
amined are scraped or swabbed, and the 
surface cells obtained are examined under a 
microscope. 

Dr. J. Ernest Ayre of Miami. Fla., director 
of the Cancer Cytology Center of the Dade 
County Cancer Institute, said the proce¬ 
dure is so simple and painless that every 
doctor’s office can become a cancer detec¬ 
tion center. 


In a paper to the sixteenth annual assem¬ 
bly of the United States and Canadian chap¬ 
ters of the International College of Burgeons 
he said: 

"Cancer of the uterus, cancer of the lung, 
cancer of the prostate, cancer of the larynx, 
and throat, and other forma can be di¬ 
agnosed with great accuracy by using the 
cytology test. 

"In cancer of the cervix and lungs, cytolt^y 
offers earlier dlagn<»is than any other known 
method. 

"Cytology Is the only method known to 
medical science to enable the discovery and 
location of a cancer before it Is visible or 
causes symptoms." 

He said there have been many cases in 
Which cancer cells have been scraped from 
a cervix that appears completely normal, 
and that, the disease was completely curable 
at that stage 

It would have required from B to 7 years 
in some of these cases, he added, for the 
cancer to grow enough to he readily visible 
or cause symptoms. He said: 

"It is now felt that in this type of malig¬ 
nant disease—cancer of the uterus, which 
up till now has claimed 26,000 lives a year— 
almost all could be saved if a cervical cytol¬ 
ogy test each year becomes part of their 
health examinations." 

ABTHRins 

St Loms —A new treatment for the stub¬ 
born arthritis of old people—against 
which even cortisone has had little effect— 
was announced today by a Brooklyn doctor. 

Dr. W. 8. Collens told the Second Interna- 
tluual Gerontological Congress the sub¬ 
stance, an extract derived from the liver of 
pregnant cows, is still experimental and not 
yet available for general use. 

But he declared it appears to be capable of 
bringing relief of pain and stiffness and re¬ 
storing normal Joint movement in many 
cases of the aliment known as hypertrophio 
osteoarthritis. 

He said the substance first was developed 
In his laboratories as a possible material for 
the control of a painful neuritic condition 
which sometimes occiurs as a complication 
of diabetes. 

It proved more effective against that con¬ 
dition than anything previously tried, he 
said, adding that by a happy accident, he 
and his colleagues gut a lead on its possible 
use against osteoarthritis. 

The tip developed from the alertness of a 
woman diabetic who reported that while be¬ 
ing treated for the neuritic complication of 
that disease, she had obtained relief from a 
long-standing Joint limitation in her right 
hand. The doctois determined that she had 
been suffering from osteoarthritis. 

Osteoarthritis, which affects 6,000,000 of 
the Nation's estimated 7.000,000 arthritis suf¬ 
ferers, Is the degenerative type which occurs 
principally in elderly people. 

It is marked by bony deposits in the Joints, 
producing marked disability. 

It is distinguished from rheumatoid 
aithritis In which there is an actual destruc¬ 
tion of the joints. 

The rheumatoid type principally affects 
younger people, but the drug cortisone has 
demonstrated great promise in its control. 

Cortisone, however, has so far shown little 
effect on osteoarthritis. 

DIABETES 

Baltimore.—M any a doctor has had to 
leave the delivery room and face a grief- 
stricken husband with—"I’m sorry, Rh, or 
diabetes." 

Now, perhaps those times are limited. For 
science is offering a shining ray of hope 
that many of those infants may be saved 
through a direct injection of vitamin E, 

It hasn't been tried yet—and won't be, 
except where a baby cannot possibly be 
saved by other means. But one (unnamed) 
hospital is said to be ready to try It. 
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k Dr. Karl E. Mason, professor of anatomy 
at the University of Rochester Medical 
School, lest night explained his research 
into the subject at the concluding session 
Of a symposium of 150 of the Nation’s lead¬ 
ing biochemists. 

The symposium was presented in honor 
of Dr. Elmer V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins 
University, hailed as the "father of nutri¬ 
tion" and discoverer of vitamins A and D. 
It was sponsored by the Robert Gould Re¬ 
search Foundation of Cincinnati and Johns 
Hopkins. 

Babies dying because of the Rh factor— 
even after transfusion—and often babies of 
diabetic mothers show less vitamin E pres¬ 
ent than in normal babies. 

Furthermore, Dr. Mason said, babies dy¬ 
ing because of the Rh factor show a "picture 
similar to death produced in experimental 
animals through the elimination of vitamin 
E In the diet." 

(The so-callod Rh factor results when 
the properties of the father's and mother’s 
blood differ In such a way that the com¬ 
bination many times causes death to the 
child. In some instances, transfusions after 
birth can save its life, but there is no 
assurance.) 

Among other things, vitamin E Is found 
in whole-grain cereals, egg yolks, meat, and 
milk. 

Normal babies. Dr. Mason said, are born 
with a Blight vitamin E deficiency, compared 
With adults. But mother’s milk shows a 
supply of vitamin E five times as plentiful 
as the amount found In cow’s milk. 

This naturally led to the assumption that 
bottle-fed babies should be given extra sup¬ 
plies of vitamin E. But only under the direc¬ 
tion of a doctor, he hastened to add. 

[Prom the New York Times of September 0, 
19611 

Major Qainb Shown w Pioht Against 1n- 

FANTILS PAXaLTBIS -WOBLD BKSSZOM Or SCI¬ 

ENTISTS IN Denmark Notes Improvements 
IN Treatments 

(By Howard A. Busk, M. D.) 

Cofenhaoen.— Bclentlsts and clinicians 
met here last week at the second Interna¬ 
tional Poliomyelitis Conference to take in¬ 
ventory of the Status of the global attack 
now being waged against infantile paralysis. 
The conclusions of the 6-day conference, 
which was arranged by the Danish National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
of the United States, were that although the 
long-range objective of a single vaccine that 
would provide protection from pullomyeUtlg 
has not been achieved prospects are becom¬ 
ing increasingly hopeful. It was noted that 
as a result of improved treatment methods 
and rehabilitation there Is now less physical 
disability from this disease than ever before. 

In the hrat comprehensive statement made 
public to date from a huge 3-year research 
project set up 2 years ago by the national 
foundation in the United States, Dr, Jonas 
E. Salk, of the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Medicine, reported that thus far 
only three distinct types of poliomyelitis 
virus have been found. The first of these 
was discovered in 1909, but it was not until 
1931 that the exlstenoe of more than one 
type was suggested and It was 1040 before it 
was proven. 

Typing of the various virus Is one of the 
fundamental problems poliomyelitis investi¬ 
gators face, for the number of types and 
their characteristics must be determined if 
successful vaccine Is to be developed. Be¬ 
cause of the necessity for standardizing tech¬ 
niques In virus research so that data de¬ 
veloped In one part of the world can be 
reliably compared with results obtained else¬ 
where, most scientific papers in the S-day, 
session that ended Friday dealt with these 
problems. The magnitude of the research 
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effort waa evident from the fact that 24 
papers on theoe subjects were presented by 
scientists from 10 nations. 

NSW DSTBCtXON TEST ANNOTTNCSD 

One of the most inaportant announce¬ 
ments of the meeting was by Dr. Jordl Casals 
of the Bockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
searchp New York, concerning a new test for 
the detection of infection with polio virus. 
The new test, which Is on the complement 
fixation type similar to the Wassermann test 
for syphilis, still Is In the experimental stage 
but results thus far have raised hopes that 
a simple teat for polio may be developed that 
can be put into general use by the medical 
profession. At present the positive and cer¬ 
tain detection of polio virus depends upon 
the Inoculation of rhesus monkeys with the 
suspected material. If It Is polio virus, the 
monkeys develop paralysis. 

The Importance of a simple test was 
stressed by Dr. Robert Debre, professor of 
pedlnmylcs at the Sorbonne in Paris, who 
told the Sorbonne In Paris, who told the 
conference that many diseases ranging from 
arthritis to pneumonia can be mistaken for 
Infantile paralysis. He said that In a series 
of 509 cases rent to the center for acute 
poliomyelitis of the Paris hospital for sick 
children with a diagnosis of polio, the diag¬ 
nosis proved wrong In 71 cases. 

Methods in the care and treatment of polio 
patients were presented primarily by a series 
of closed circuit television programs pre¬ 
sented by teams of demonstrators from Den¬ 
mark and the United States three times dally. 
These teams of physicians, nurses, and phys- 
leal therapists presented practical demon¬ 
strations on nursing care, use of the respi¬ 
rator, muscle testing and re-education, walk¬ 
ing, training, and rehabilitation. The tele¬ 
vision demonstrations, which were made pos¬ 
sible by E. B. Squibb & Sons, Inc., and pro¬ 
duced with Radio Corporation of America 
equipment and engineers, attracted great at¬ 
tention as they were the first television pro¬ 
grams seen by most of the Danes and many 
participants from other nations. 

PSOOXAM VIEWSO BT PUBLIC 

The programs also were viewed by the pub¬ 
lic, marking the first time that this tech¬ 
nique had been used for general public health 
education. Equaling the Danes' interest in 
television was the interest of the visitors 
in the educational exhibits presented for the 
public. With their great ingenuity and ex¬ 
cellent craftsmanship, the Danes utUiaed 
modern abstract art to present scientific ma¬ 
terial In a dramatic manner, which caused 
many visitors to term it the most striking 
health education exhibit they had ever seen. 

Concurrently with the poliomyelitis con¬ 
ference. ISO physical therapists from 15 na¬ 
tions met to form a new world confederation 
for physical therapy. The new professional 
organisation will provide lor an Interna¬ 
tional exchange of technical data on physical 
therapy, encourage etandardlEatlon of train¬ 
ing and certification and develop methods 
whereby each of the nations may recruit 
and train more therapists. 

Miss Mary E, Swlteer, Director of the United 
States Offlee of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
told this group that the present world short¬ 
age of physical therapists is the greatest sin¬ 
gle obstacle to the Immediate development of 
additional rehabilitation services for the han¬ 
dicapped and chronically ill. 

Delegatee to the meeting In Copenhagen 
were deeply impressed with both the quality 
and scope of health and welfare services, par¬ 
ticularly In tuberculosis, available to all 
Danish oltlwiis and by the Danes’ love of fun. 
As one American visitor commented. Den- 
maHc proves that social betterment and fun 
can be combined. This Is one of many les¬ 
sons the world could learn profitably from 
little Denmark. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

August 27. 1951] 

DocToas Rsfost Mekingitis Aid bt Tebba- 

mtcim—Two Chicaooans Asbxbt 14 Cases, 

CoNSECxmvxLT Tbsated, Ended in Cubes 

Successful treatment of 15 consecutive 
cerebro-spinal meningitis cases with the an¬ 
tibiotic terramycln Is reported by two Chi¬ 
cago doctors In the current Issue of the Jour¬ 
nal of Pediatrics. 

Dr. Archibald L. Hoyne and Dr. Emmanuel 
R. Biff, of the Cook County Contagious Dis¬ 
ease Hospital, in Chicago, report In their 
article that “recovery was complete" In all 
14 patients after periods of treatment by 
terramycln which averaged S days less than 
has been usual with sulfonamide treatment. 
The doctors conclude that terramycln may 
prove to be the ideal drug for combating 
meuingococclo and influensal infections. 

The terramycln treatments, they noted, 
were free of the unpleasant reactions, com¬ 
monly suffered by victims of the disease—an 
epidemic form of meningitis—^who have been 
treated with sulfa drugs or other antibiotics. 

Hie doctors reported relative success In 
using terramycln In the treatment of two 
other types of meningitis—pneumoeocclo 
and influenzal. With the antibiotic the only 
drug administered, five or six pneumoeocclo 
meningitis patients and all of three influ¬ 
enzal meningitis patients recovered. The 
one death, they said, was due to bilateral 
pneumonia. 

New, Old Dbucs Teamed Up To Chase a 

Cold —Two Filipino ScmimsTs Bbfobt 

Remedy 

New York, September 10.—A new common- 
cold remedy, reported good even for old colds, 
waa announced to the International Congress 
of Pure and Applied Chemistry today. 

This new drug strikes three ways. It hits 
at the virus which doctors say causes colds, 
at the histamines which doctors said aggra¬ 
vate colds, and at the germs which usually 
come swarming in to make the misery worse. 

riLIPWO SCIENTISTS 

The report was by two Plllpino scientists, 
Eusebio T. Garcia, a physician, and Ramon 
Acevedo, Garcia is in the Blnan Medical Be- 
searoh Clinic, Laguna. Aoeveda is In the 
Araneta institute of Agriculture at Malabon, 
Rlzal. Neither came to the congress, but 
their report is printed In the official abstracts 
and Is port of the day's proceedings. 

They said their remedy was 96 percent ef¬ 
fective on 200 common colds. Recovery 
on the average after 3 days' treatment, except 
old, or third-stage colds, when treatment 
sometimes went for 5 days. On second-stage 
colds, which means after the first day, they 
said headaches disappeared in 10 to 15 min¬ 
utes. stuffed-up nasal passages became 
easier for breathing after a few minutes. 

NEW AND OLD DRUGS 

The remedy Is a new synthetic drug plus 
an old sulfa drug. The new one Is dlmethyl- 
guanldlne, which they said was synthesized 
in their laboratories. 

It was made as one of a large number of 
drugs to combat malaria. It was tried on 
common colds because it had antivirus ef¬ 
fects, a mild antihistamine effect, and a mild 
pain-rellevlng effect. 

The added sulfa drug Is sodium sulfathia- 
zole. This sulfa has been used in the United 
States for many years for common colds on 
the theory that It kills the germs which 
usually multiply In colds. 

The report said this same three-way drug 
waa tried on the virus oolds of ehlckens. On 
700 chickens the remedy gave apparent cxires 
100 percent. It la given to humans both by 
mouth and by hypodermic. 


United States Chamber Makes Telling 
Presentathm of Onr Federal Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFBBSENTATIVEa 

Mondayt September 11,1951 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxe- 
ORD, I include the following article which 
gives a clear picture of the reckless finan¬ 
cial path our country has been following 
for the past 22 years. The article en¬ 
titled “United States Chamber Makes 
Telling Presentation of Our Federal 
Debt,” appeared in the Friday, Septem¬ 
ber 14. Watertown Public Opinion in a 
Down the Main Drag column by Alex 
Johnson: 

Down the Main Drag—United States Cham¬ 
ber Makes Telling Presentation or Our 

Federal Debt 

(By Alex Johnson) 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
has put together one of the most effective 
presentations of the encHrmlty oi the Federal 
debt I've seen. It's a simple bar graph but 
the tale It tells is tremendous. 

It shows that in 1869. after the Civil War. 
the United States debt was $2,200,000,000, a 
mere bag of shells. In 1919, right after 
the First World War, it was up to $26,200,- 
000,000, still Just pocket money. 

By dint of prosperity and smart manage¬ 
ment, this had been squeezed down to $16,- 
600,000,000 In 1929. Came the thirties, and 
the alphabet soup and by 1889 It had leaped 
to $39,900,000,000 and you remember how we 
used to choke whenever anybody mentioned 
it. 

But now it's $256,000,000,000. 

Looking at It another way: 

In 1B69, the Federal debt measured one- 
eighth of an Inch. In 1039 It measured 2% 
Inches. Now it stretches out to 1 foot, 
inches. 

Aa an average United States family, your 
share of this is $5,640. 

Nicolai Lenin: "We shall force the United 
States to spend Itself into destruction." 

The Chamber also kicks up some Interest¬ 
ing dope on the upcoming Federal budget for 
1962: seventy-one billion. 

Your bill for this Is $1,588. As the Cham¬ 
ber says, "$71,000,000,000 Is a lot of money. 
Try to picture a pile of a million $1 bills. 
Now try to Imagine 71 thousand other plies 
just like It. 

“It’s hard to Imagine that much money. 
Isn't it? Shucks, it’s hard to imagine Just 
that $1,589 that’s my share. 

“Is this spending necessary?" asks the 
Chamber. 

*'A lot of it Is. The Government does a 
great many things that we all think are good. 
For example, a big chunk of that $71,000,000- 
000 Is going to build up our national defense." 

I’ll go along with that, gladly, and so will 
you. The wolves are bowling at every door 
we have and they're no cream puff enemies, 

“But," says the United States Chamber, 
“there’s a lot of Government spending that 
isn't needed—especially right now in a na¬ 
tional emergency." 

For Instance. It adds, one Government 
agency Is doing research to find out bow long 
a raccoon lives. It could better spend Its 
time trying to find out how long a taxpayer 
can survive. 

Another agency buys corn from the farmer 
and then lets the farmer buy corn for his 
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own use on ttie open market at half what the 
Qovernment gives him—“lets" him buy it» 
mind you. 

Another agency invested our dough in a 
rattlesnake farm which went broke. 

I’m trying to think up a Joke about rattle¬ 
snakes but it won't come. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
notes that the Hoover commission showed 
how Oovernment agencies could save as much 
as $7,000,000,000 of our money every year Just 
by cutting out waste and adopting a more 
sensible organization. 

But. instead of that, the Federal Oovern¬ 
ment has grown so fast lately that if we only 
went back to the Government we had in 
1048—3 years ago—we could save another 
$7,000,000,000. 

Who’s going to pay the bill? You. Nobody 
else but. 

"You will pay these new taxes and the old 
ones,” says the Chamber, "every time you see 
a movie or drink a bottle of beer or smoke a 
cigarette or use the telephone You will pay 
pennies here and nickels there. You won’t 
even know most of the time that you are pay¬ 
ing taxes because they are Included in the 
prices of the things you buy.’’ 

And all these tilings don’t include the 
March 16 headache. You’ve paid all year 
long. Then you pay the rest. 

Don’t misunderstand. li it’s gotta be, it’s 
gotta If It means preservation and progress 
and efficient administration in Government, 
okay. 

If it means quality goods for our tax in¬ 
vestment, fine. But so much of it is going 
for Junk. 


William N. Oatis 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 17, 1951 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I submit a resolu¬ 
tion from the Marion. Ind., Aerie, No, 
227, of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, in 
behalf of William N. Oatis: 

Resolution on William N. Oatis 

Whereas William N Oatis, Associated Press 
Bureau chief in Prague, Czechoslovakia, a 
free newspaperman who was performing his 
duties according to the standards and cri¬ 
teria of the free press of the world, was 
brutally snatched and imprisoned by the 
Communist Government of Czeoboslovakia 
without explanation; and 

Whereas Mr. Oatis was arrested and held 
in detention without access to friend. Em¬ 
bassy representatives, or trusted legal coun¬ 
sel; and 

Whereas he was brought to trial and ac¬ 
cused of "insisting on obtaining accurate, 
correct, and verified Information,” which is 
the definition of the work of a free press; 
and 

Whereas he was forced into admission of 
espionage because of his reporter’s instinct 
for presenting the factual rather than the 
fictional; and 

Whereas he was convicted and sentenced 
to 10 years of imprisonment by a trial which 
was universally condemned by all free na¬ 
tions as an outrageous “kangaroo court,” 
completely bereft of the principles of Justice 
and the dignity of the human being; and 

Whereas, by its action, the Communist- 
dominated Czech government showed its 
scorn for the principle of freedom of In- 
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formation and its hatred for our free world; 
and 

Whereas representatives of the Soviet News 
Agency Tass have the free run of the United 
States of America, and are permitted to at¬ 
tend press conferences at our national seat 
of government, at which often much off- 
the-record information is discussed. Now. 
therefore, be it 

Resolved. That Marlon Aerie, No. 227, of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles urges the Fed¬ 
eral Government and its agencies to be un¬ 
ceasing in its efforts to secure the freedom 
of Mr. Oatis by honorable means, and we 
also offer our support and the vitality of our 
membership to the executives of the Associ¬ 
ated Press in their campaign to secure the 
release of Mr. Oatis by the communication 
of the true facts of the case to the free peo¬ 
ples of the world; and be it further 

Resolved, That Aerie, No. 227, of the Fra¬ 
ternal Order of Eagles urges the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to bar the correspondents from the 
Soviet News Agency Tass as well as all satel¬ 
lite nation correspondents from official gov¬ 
ernment press conferences where vital in¬ 
formation may be revealed until the release 
ol Mr Oatis has been secured. 


Press and Farm Reaction to the Family 
Farm Policy Review 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BURR P. HARRISON 

OP VIROINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Congres¬ 
sional Record. I am inserting various 
articles from the Virginia press dealing 
with the family farm policy review. 

I particularly desire to call the atten¬ 
tion of the House to the resolution 
adopted by the farmers of Rappahan¬ 
nock County, Va. Rappahannock is a 
small county and its citizens have always 
been known for their intelligence, cour¬ 
age, and independence. 

The resolution is as follows: 

[From the Rappahannock (Va.) News of 
September 13, 1061] 

The full content of the committee’s report 
follows • 

"Whereas the farmers of Rappahannock 
County, Va., have held several meetings in 
connection with the Family Farm Policy 
Review sponsored by the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture; and 

"Whereas at the last county-wide meeting 
two farmers of each Ministerial District were 
elected as a committee to bring to another 
county-wide meeting recommendations con¬ 
cerning this review; and 

"Whereas the report of the Committee 
has been presented to the meeting; and 

"Whereas the farmers of Rappahannock 
County feel that the idea of having the 
farmers of the United States give their 
views Is good, the method used in con¬ 
ducting this survey was not in accordance 
with democratic process, in that it was con¬ 
ducted principally by paid Federal employ¬ 
ees; and 

"Whereas it appears that the recommenda¬ 
tions contained In the review in every in¬ 
stance call for increased expenditure, in¬ 
creased personnel and broadening of powers 


of the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture: and 

“Whereas we feel that the concentration 
of further authority over agriculture in the 
United States Department of Agriculture is 
unwise; and 

"Whereas in this time of impending war, 
with an enormous Federal indebtedness and 
the highest tax in our history, it is felt 
that any unnecessary Increase in non¬ 
defense spending is unsound; and 

“Whereas we feel that the United States 
Department of Agriculture should operate 
as far as is possible through our State ex¬ 
tension service, and other State facilities, 
other than directly with the farmer 

"Now. therefore, we the farmers of Rappa¬ 
hannock County, Va.. represented at this 
meeting do hereby go on record as strenu¬ 
ously objecting to the increasing of the ac¬ 
tivities of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and recommended a contraction 
rather than expansion of its activities, and 
further that we vigorously record our pro¬ 
test of the method used In this survey, of 
obtaining reaction to the report and its rec¬ 
ommendations, and further be it 

^'Resolved, That wo recommend that the 
United States Department of Agriculture be 
decentralized, and that during these strenu¬ 
ous times that the Government spend only 
for necessities and defense spending; further 
be it 

“Resolved, That farmers as a rule are land¬ 
owners, hence Interested In the general wel¬ 
fare of the country, and to this is attributed 
the fact that rural sections have produced 
a large percentage of our statesmen. We ate 
firm bolieveis in our rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness At the pres¬ 
ent we, along with the majority of our fel¬ 
low countrymen have been convinced that 
life and liberty are both endangered. Hence 
we have favored our present defense pro¬ 
gram and are willing to help pay for It. How¬ 
ever. since this program will take probably 
20 percent of the national Income foi sev¬ 
eral years, we are willing to deprive ourselves 
of other less-necessary things until our de¬ 
fense costs are paid, and until we are annu¬ 
ally making a reduction in our national 
debt We are willing to bo the first group 
to make sacrifices and urge other groups to 
un.selflshly follow us 

“Therefore, our general answer to these 
questions pertaining to the family form Is 
that the Department of Agriculture practice 
all possible economies until our defense prob¬ 
lem is solved. Our recommendations aic 

“1. The Agriculture Research Administra¬ 
tion . 

"I. Research: Present program adequate. 

"II. Pest control. Present program ade¬ 
quate, possibly need lurther work on effect 
of germ warfare. 

"HI. Meat Inspection; Adequate. 

"2. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

"1. Agricultural estimates: Continue on 
present scale. 

"11. Economic Investigation: Discontinue. 

"3. The Cooperative Extension Service: 
No expansion recommended. 

"4. The Office of Information- No expan¬ 
sion recommended; tie in with 1 and 2 above 
and economize. 

"5. Production and Marketing Adminis¬ 
tration : 

"I. Commodity Credit Corporation: Cur¬ 
tail 50 percent. 

"II. ACF: Curtail 10 percent and reduce 
maximum to a farmer by 10 percent. 

"111. Production adjustment program: 
Abolish for duration of present emergency. 

“IV. Price support: Abolish. 

"V. Program for stabilization of sugar 
production and marketing: Curtail 10 per¬ 
cent. 

"VI. International commodity agreement 
program. Cuitall 10 percent. 
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*‘VII. Surplus removal, export and diver¬ 
sion programs: Curtail 10 percent. 

“vni. Marketing agreement and order 
programs; Curtail 10 percent. 

*1X. Marketing research: Abolish—^handle 
by ARA. 

"X. Market News: Abolish—handle by 
BAE. 

‘‘XI. Standardlaatlon, grading and inspec¬ 
tion of farm products: Curtail 10 percent. 

“XII. Marketing regulatory laws: no ex¬ 
pansion. 

“Xlll. State matched-fund marketing 
service work: Abolish—let BAE handle It. 

"XrSf. Tranaportutlon rates and services i 
Curtail 10 percent. 

“XV. Defense food program: Abolish—let 
extension handle necessary information in 
time of need. 

"XVI. Other programs: 

"(a) Supply program. Curtail 25 percent 
in administration cost. 

"(b) Foreign purchase program: Curtail 
25 percent administration cost. 

"6. Soil Conservation Service: Render 
technical assistance where requested, work 
closely with county agent. No expansion 
except to move Into new counties If request¬ 
ed by them. 

"7. The Forest Service: No. expansion 
necessary for present emergency. 

“8. Farm Credit Administration: Curtail¬ 
ment rather than expansion Is recommend¬ 
ed; avoid conflict with local banks and look 
more toward cooperation with them." 

Article from the Thursday, August 30, 
Issue of the Richmond Times-Dispatch; 
Cm-PXPEtt Farmers Rap RSDA Polictes— 

REtOLxmoHs Recently Adopted With 

Only One Dissenting Vote 

"Whereas the farmers of Culpeper County 
have been requested, on short notice, to ex¬ 
press approval or disapproval of changes In 
United States Department of Agriculture 
programs outlined in a 121-page booklet, of 
which, first, there are very few copies In the 
county; second. If there had been more 
copies, few farmers would have had the time 
to read; third, many, if they had read It, 
would have been confused by the broad 
scope of subjects covered. And we strenu¬ 
ously object to the use of funds, appropriated 
by the Congress for the benefit of agricul¬ 
ture, by paid employees in an attempt to in¬ 
still into the minds of our farm people offi¬ 
cial thinking of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture; and then to have this echoed back 
through these same paid employees as grass 
roots thinking. 

"Whereas we believe that many of the 
services now being made available by the 
Federal Government to farmers are good and 
worthwhile. Some of these, we believe, have 
served their purpose and are no longer re¬ 
quired. However, we believe any of these 
kept in operation should be channeled 
through appropriate, presently constituted 
State agricultural agencies and county gov¬ 
ernmental bodies, such as the land-grant 
college. State department of agriculture, 
and county board of supervisors. We dis¬ 
approve of the political potential of the 
present Itepartment of Agriculture program 
and believe that the recommendations set 
forth In the Family Parmer Policy Review 
are calculated to enhance this potential; 

"Whereas the present trend of the United 
States Department of Agriculture of central¬ 
ization of authority in Washington and of 
continual increase in personnel points sig¬ 
nificantly to patterns followed by other 
countries whose economic and social status 
is much lower than ours and could easily 
lead to socialism and then to communism. 
This trend also results in overlapping and 
duplication of effort at the expense of the 
taxpayers; 

"Whereas we believe that the present 
emergency situation in which the Nation 
now finds Itself 'calls for the strictest kind 


of economy and definite reduction in the 
expenditures of all nondefense agencies in 
the Federal Government. And we in agri¬ 
culture are willing to take our proportionate 
share of such cuts as may be required in 
order that the Nation may remain on a 
sound financial basis: therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the farmers and other In¬ 
dividuals of Culpeper County, Va„ repre¬ 
sented at this meeting called by the agricul¬ 
tural mobillBatlon committee, headed by 
the Production and Marketing Administra¬ 
tion In this State do velsh to bo recorded as 
opposing the methods of the Department of 
Agriculture in this procedure, and that they 
vigorously oppose any expansion of the ac¬ 
tivities of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and recommend a curtailment 
rather than an enlargement of such 
activities," 

Editorial comment from the Saturday, 
September 1. issue of the Winchester 
Evening Star: 

Culpeper Farmers Are FIchting Mao 

Our hat Is off to the farmers of Ciilpeper 
County 

At a meeting last week they went on rec¬ 
ord as “strenuously objecting" to the use of 
public luuds fur propaganda purposes "to 
Instill Into the minds of our farm people 
official thinking of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, and then to have this echoed back 
through these same paid Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment employees as 'grass roots* thinking,” 
The farmers further recommended strongly 
that “the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture be decentralized and that the ad¬ 
ministration of the affairs of agriculture in 
each State be done by and through any ex¬ 
isting appropriate State and cotmty agency.” 

The Immediate cause of the resolution of 
the Culpeper farmers was a 121-page book¬ 
let put out by the Department of Agriculture 
with the purpose, to quote page 24, "to bring 
about changes in people, their attitudes, 
abilities, and in turn their actions.” 

The Culpeper farmers were asked to en¬ 
dorse the program outlined In the booklet. 
The farmers replied that, first, there were few 
booklets available; secondly, if there bad 
been more copies, few farmers would have 
had time to read It; and thirdly, many If they 
had read it would have been confused by 
the broad scope of subjects covered. 

This discerning action on the part of the 
farmers in Culpeper County Is refreshing 
evidence that American farmers have their 
guard up against Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan’s program of aociallzed farming. 
The Culpeper farmers reminded Mr. Bran- 
nan that the centralization of authority in 
Washington "points significantly to the pat¬ 
tern followed In other countries whose eco¬ 
nomic and social status is much lower than 
ours, and which could easily lead to social¬ 
ism and then communism. This trend also 
results in overlapping and duplication of 
effort at the expense of the taxpayers.” The 
resolution was approved by an almost unani¬ 
mous vote. 

In England, under the Socialist Govern¬ 
ment. a farmer must get a permit from Lou¬ 
don before he can kill a hog or a steer, 
even for bis own use. 

Editorial comment from the Thursday, 
September 6, issue of the Clarke Cour¬ 
ier, Berryville, Va.; 

Brannan Has a New Farm Plan 

Ws have always considered farmers In¬ 
telligent people. We have thought of them 
as smart and practical, and certainly they 
are for they have maintained a deeply 
rooted independence that neither the office 
worker, businessman, nor the olerk can ex¬ 
hibit. But there is an apparent indication 
that Secretary of Agriculture Oharles F. 
Brannan doesn’t have the same idea as to 
the farmer’s intelligence. 


Defeated in the passage of bis now well- 
known infamous Brannan’s farm plan, the 
Secretary hae come up with another one, and 
like its predecessor, It Is a dlUy. He seeks to 
obtain the endorsement of farmers on a 
direct payment plan to boost consumption 
at market prices, and the difference between 
the prices and adequate returns to the 
farmer to be met by the taxpayers of which 
the farmers are many. 

Secretary Brannan urges the strengthen¬ 
ing of the farm family by strengthening the 
family farm through self-reliance. The 
county committee would advise farmers on 
family life, hobbies, recreation, and sort of 
take over the Job as the head of the farm 
family, with the result that the family would 
run the family farm and the Department 
of Agriculture would run the family. HoW 
dumb can you get? 

This is all contained in a proposal which 
was brought out some time ago in a booklet 
which has only confused the farmers by its 
vague and difficult Government prose. 
Clarke County farmers have received these 
booklets, but it Is highly doubtful If many 
of them have read them, and If they have, 
it is Just as doubtful if any farmer under¬ 
stands what he has read. The farmer Is 
expected to read this report, digest It and 
then approve or disapprove It. A typical 
passage reads: 

“It seems more desirable to give more at¬ 
tention to development of standards for 
comparing family farms with regard to (a) 
economic efficiency in farm production and 
(b) the levels of living they provide for farm 
families. In the case of economic efficiency, 
criteria need to be developed for comparing 
family forms of different sizes and types In 
various areas and for comparing family farms 
with large-scale operations to determine 
the competitive position of farming units of 
different sizes. The results of such studies 
would Indicate how the position of family 
farms may be strengthened. Development 
of production and income budgets from ex¬ 
perience of family farms In different areas 
will be helpful to public and private credit 
agencies in their lending operations'* 

The booklet is filled with drivel such as 
this, tending to confuse and perplex those 
who read it. Further, it is Brannan’s first 
step to get the farmers aboard the presi¬ 
dential special in 1852 lor Truman. 

But as we wrote up above, we consider 
farmers intelligent people and they value 
their Independence and liberties too much 
to allow such regimentation as Brannan pro¬ 
poses. 

Editorial comment from the Halifax 
County (Va.) Record-Advertiser; 

No Hand-Out, Bat Farmers 

We think that It would have done both 
Houses of Congress a lot of good to have been 
present at the meeting last Thursday night 
of Halifax County farmers presided over by J. 
H. Austin, chairman of the PMA. The senti¬ 
ments expressed were so clear cut and strong 
that it would have stiffened the backbone of 
many a wavering Congressman and convinced 
them all. we think, that the farmers at least 
In the United States want to do something 
about the haphazard, loose spending ways of 
our present Government. 

The farmers took In their stride the fact 
that they are getting a smaller share of the 
national income than they did 4 years ego. 
They perfectly understood that farm Income 
has decreased 12 percent, while nonfarm in¬ 
come has Increased 12 percent. They under¬ 
stand that a farm family has to get along on 
about one-half of what a nonfarm family 
gets. What was the most significant thing in 
the whole matter was the attitude that prac¬ 
tically everyone present took—that present 
conditions in farming cannot be cured by 
Government subsidies. In fact, the farmers 
present looked askance on subsidies for any¬ 
one. Over and over again they stressed the 
fact that unless our Government got its 
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bouse In order and began to run itseU on a 
pay-as-you'go plan, this country Is beaded 
for ruin. 

A long time ago we heard Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler make a speech in Virginia. Sen¬ 
ator Wheeler praised the efforts of Senator 
Brao to ciirb Federal spending and balance 
the budget. If we remember correctly he 
said: "A nation can no more live by spending 
more than it takes In than an individual. 
Both will go bankrupt, and It will be neces¬ 
sary then for both to have a receiver. What 
is a receiver for a bankrupt nation other than 
a dictator?” 

The administration has not sold Its pro¬ 
gram of socialism to the farmers, at least of 
this county. The farmers of this county are 
more for national interest than they are 
for selfish Interests for farmers as a class. 
If Mr. Brannan could have heard the recep¬ 
tion given his plan by the farmers of Halifax, 
multiplied by the feeling that must exist 
whenever a group of citizens Interested in 
their Government gather, he would at once 
abandon any Idea of embarking on a wild 
orgy of spending. The farmers of Halifax 
County don’t want that, and what the 
farmers want Is usually what Halifax County 
wants. 


The Gap Between Congress and Main 
Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNKCTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEB 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, yester¬ 
day there was published m the New York 
Times magazine section an article by the 
distinguished and eloquent senior Sena¬ 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Douglas] entitled 
“The Gap Between Congress and Main 
Street.” 

Every time I return home to Connect¬ 
icut—and I must have averaged a trip 
a week throughout 1951—I am reminded 
of this gap between Congress and Main 
Street, and it is often a wide one, at least 
temporarily. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti¬ 
cle by the Senator from Illinois be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

Mr. President, one final thought on 
this article. The Senator from Illinois 
refers to “the marathon legislative ses¬ 
sion” and I particularly call the atten¬ 
tion of the Senate to the many new 
problems and dangers to us growing from 
these marathon sessions. Many of the 
regulations under which we in Congress 
now operate go back to the days when 
legislative sessions ran only about 4 
months a year. For instance, the allow¬ 
ance given a Senator for railroad fare 
back and forth to his State only covers 
one such round trip per year. That 
regulation manifestly antedates the cus¬ 
tomary length of the session in recent 
years, which has spread out to some¬ 
thing like 10 months per year. These 
marathon sessions which have become 
the regular sessions are a further, most 
urgent reason, in my judgment, for legis¬ 
lative recommendations for the reform 
of the Congress; such recommendations 
are now under consideration by the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex¬ 
ecutive Departments. 


I am sure the Senators will agree with 
Senator Douglas’ comment that “all of 
us are defective human Instruments and 
Senators and Congressmen are no ex¬ 
ception.” I cite this as a provocative 
quotation which 1 hope will persuade my 
colleagues that this article contains 
many candid and penetrating observa¬ 
tions which make it eminently worth 
thoughtful reading. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Gap Bbtweek Congress and Main 

Street— Senator DotroLAS Points to a 

Danger That Is Created bt the Marathon 

Legislative Sessions 

(By Hon. Pavl H. Dotiolas, of Illinois) 

Washington. —In a democratic govern¬ 
ment there is constant need for a mutual 
exchange of Information and opinion be¬ 
tween the people and their elected repre¬ 
sentatives. Both elements in this exchange 
are equally important. The elected repre¬ 
sentatives should make clear to the citizens 
what the facts about the Issues of the day 
actually are and the reasons why they favor 
a given course of action. The voters and 
the citizens should in a reciprocal manner 
let their representatives know what they 
think should or should not be done. Out 
of this Intercommunication, If properly con¬ 
ducted. comes a relative consensus of opin¬ 
ion. The democracy makes a decision but 
preserves its unity In the process and moves 
on to its next set of choices. 

Tliere 1& a fairly widespread feeling 
through the country that Congross In many 
respects has lost the necessary touch with 
the people and this interconnection has 
broken down. 

There Is some truth to the accusation, but 
there are mitigating circumstances. Most 
Congressmen, as a group, make prodigious ef¬ 
forts to keep in touch with the home folks. 
They and their staffs comb local papers, are 
receiving a constant stream of coiistltutents 
and are always alert for every scrap of news 
from the grassroots. 

The fact remains, however, that life In 
Washington tends to be inbred. It is an 
artificial rlty where public officials see more 
01 each other than of a more representative 
cross section of public opinion. Further¬ 
more, the Impact of groups who can afford 
to maintain representation In the capital— 
as well as the Immediate presence of special 
pleaders within the Government—often con¬ 
fuses or distorts the picture of the country 
as.seen from Capitol Hill. This accounts 
for many of the occasions when it appears 
that there is a lag or contradiction between 
popular thinking and congressional action 
on Important Issues. 

The fault for this sort of Washington pro¬ 
vincialism lies less with the individual Con¬ 
gressman than with the legislative system 
itself as it has developed In recent times. 

All of us are defective human Instruments 
and Congressmen and Senators are no excep¬ 
tion. Some may even be considered out of 
touch with the country because they see a 
little more clearly than the multitude what 
the real interests of the Nation and the 
world actually are and are more concerned 
about the future than about the passing 
moment. 

But to the degree to which we are "out of 
touch,” it Is, I believe, due to the terrific 
pressure of work under which we labor and 
to the fact that we are tied up in Washing¬ 
ton. for such protracted periods of time. For 
the best way to keep In touch with one’s 
constituents is to mix with them on their 
own ground, to meet them face to face, and 
to exchange opinions directly as do good 
neighbors. 

Up until recently, this process of mutual 
Interaction took place normally and nat¬ 


urally. Congress convened on March 4 and 
adjourned within 4 months, by the Fourth 
Of July. The Congressmen and Senators 
then, with some exceptions, went home, lived 
among their neighbors and resumed their 
businesses and professions. In their spare 
time, they would travel In a leisurely lashion 
over their State or district, making speeches 
to whoever would listen to them, taut also 
talking privately with people in restaurants, 
drug stores, and on the street. It is true 
that all too frequently the returning repre¬ 
sentatives talked with a too restricted social 
group and that they did not get in touch 
adequately with the manual workers who 
customarily lived ”on the other side of the 
railway tracks.” But such a failure was 
due more to a defect In the sympathies and 
Imagination of the representatives than to 
any lack of opportunity. And in the crowded 
districts of the great cities, the Congi’essmen 
kept in touch with the humble as well as 
With the powerful. 

It Is true that some Senators and Con¬ 
gressmen in supposedly safe districts would 
fall subject to the attractions of Washing¬ 
ton and the East and seldom return home. 
The story Is told, for example, of a cele¬ 
brated Senator X from one of the Mountain 
States who, after staying away for years, 
returned one day to his native city. A small 
boy spied him on the street and rushing to 
his father shouted, “Father, I have Just seen 
Senator X.” To which the lather is alleged 
to have replied, “Son, you must be mistaken. 
Senator X is too big a man to visit his home 
State.” 

But only nationally known figures from 
*'Bafe” districts could get by with such 
absenteeism. In general, the voters tacitly 
and indeed properly required their repre¬ 
sentatives to return for consultation upon 
penalty of defeat. Statesmen who acquired 
a bad cane ol "Potomac fever" (which causes 
a man to swell without growing) were com¬ 
monly turned out to grass. Generally only 
those who kept In close contact with their 
constituents survived. 

But this Informal give-and-take has 
largely been swept away In recent years 
by the piolouged sessions of Congress. In 
1949. for example. Congress was continuous¬ 
ly in session from January 3 to October 19, 
while In 1950, though we recessed on Sep¬ 
tember 23. we reconvened on November 27. 
This ia typical of what has been happening 
throughout the last 15 years. The result is 
that the job of Congressman or Senator has 
become virtually a full-time one In Itself. 

This in effect precludes a representative 
from actively practising a supplementary 
profession or business. It also chains him 
to Washington for approximately 10 months 
a year, leaving only 2 months out of which 
a brief vacation and the inspection of Gov¬ 
ernment agencies, ae well ns n sojourn back 
home, must come. The result is that even 
with the best will in the world a Congress¬ 
man or a Senator finds It hard to keep in 
touch personally with his constituents and 
to carry out the reciprocal Interchange of 
opinions and arguments which is an es¬ 
sential part of the blood stream of democ¬ 
racy. 

Our system of representative democracy 
puts a high premium on Intelligent Informa¬ 
tion on the views of the people who send us 
to Washington. It also attaches a great deal 
of Importance to the public representative’s 
ability to analyze and Interpret the effect of 
pending legislation on the general welfare, 
The caterwaul of the lobbyists Is most dan¬ 
gerous when even the most consclentiouB 
legislator has not had the opportunity tc 
sound out the true state of affairs. 

The average Senator or Congressman must 
vote on hundreds of measures concernlnj 
which he has no special knowledge of hii 
own. He can often use the advice ol con* 
stltuents to particular advantage. By th( 
same token he owes his constituents the re¬ 
sponsibility of making the Issues and his owx 
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position on those issues crystal clear. Noth¬ 
ing Is more disastrous to a democracy than 
a gull between national policy and the people 
who must live— perhaps even die—according 
to that policy. 

But the political future of the most hard¬ 
working representatives Is put In Jeopardy 
hy enforced absences from home. 

The fact that the Senators and Congress¬ 
men must be away from home for so long is 
resented by many of the voters, who feel that 
their servants should be back with them 
more and who tend to treat their absence as 
an Indication that they have gone “high hat.” 
Moreover, while the legislator is tied to Wash¬ 
ington his rivals, both inside and outside his 
party, are free to roam through his district 
making speeches at luncheon clubs and 
building themselves up as friendly and solici¬ 
tous tribunes of the people. The Congress¬ 
men and Senators therefore come to feel 
much like the chief of the Alban Tribe, 
whom Frazer described in his Golden Bough 
as pacing at midnight in the grove by the 
Lake of Neml. waiting for the rival who 
would slay him with the sword and then 
Bucceed to his chieftainship. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that the 
average representative, for both personal 
and general reasons, seeks quite zealously to 
find additional ways of keeping in touch 
with his constituents. 

The first way la. of course, through cor¬ 
respondence. The volume of mall received 
In congressional offices has Increased greatly 
ever since Franklin Roosevelt was elected 
President In the pre-P. D. R. days, a Con¬ 
gressman's mail would commonly amount to 
15 or 20 letters a day. while even a Senator 
from a big State would seldom receive more 
than a hundred. In contrast, when my wife 
was a Congresswoman from Illinois from 
1945 to 1947, She would customarily get 
from 200 to 300 communications a day and 
today, as a Senator from the same State. I 
receive around 1,200. This I believe is fair¬ 
ly typical of the volume received by Sena¬ 
tors irom largo industrial States. I am in¬ 
formed, however, that the mall of the Sena¬ 
tors from New York is about three times as 
heavy as this. 

This mall Is at once a heavy burden and 
a fruitful opportunity. The physical labor 
of handling it promptly Is great and makes 
the secretarial stalls on the Hill the most 
overburdened of Government employees. 
The volume Is Indeed so heavy that most of 
the letters on legislative issues have to be 
answered with form letters. Along with 
others. I try to make my replies Informa¬ 
tive both about the facts and as to what my 
position is and why. About 300 of the dally 
letters receive personal replies from me 
which I try to make as individualized as 
possible. 

On the whole, one’s correspondence Is a 
valuable source of information as to what 
people are thinking. There are, however, 
certain Inherent biases in Its composition of 
which a representative Is always aware. The 
first is that the “against” letters on matters 
of general policy always tend to overrepre¬ 
sent that section of opinion. It Is curious 
but nevertheless true that men and women 
seem to be more ardent In opposition than 
in advocacy. 

A second qualification la that letters come 
from the more articulate sections of the com¬ 
munity, which have both the leisure and 
the means to write. This means that wage- 
earners and farmerii tend to be underrepre¬ 
sented in the mall and the professional and 
business groups overrepresented. The third 
caution which must be followed In analyzing 
one's mall Is that part of it is dictated by 
pressure groups. This can commonly be de¬ 
tected by the use of stereotyped phrases 
which monotonously recur. While such mall 
should not be disregarded, Its Importance as 
a free expression of opinion should certainly 
be discounted. 


If letters are then the chief means by 
which voters communicate to their Repre¬ 
sentatives, how do i^e latter try to keep in 
touch with the voters? The first method le, 
of course, through replies to one’s cor¬ 
respondents, and this 1 have already dis¬ 
cussed. 

Nearly every Congre.isman and Senator, 
moreover, sends out a periodic newsletter 
both to friends and to the newspapers of 
his district to let them know what he Is 
doing and thinking. Most of the Congress¬ 
men from the nonurban districts as well as 
the Senators also make periodic radio broad¬ 
casts back to their home districts. Both 
the House and the Senate arc equipped with 
radio recording rooms where one can cut a 
record which can then be reproduced in 
quantity and shipped out to the local radio 
stations to be played over the air by trans¬ 
cription. The average cost for such a record 
is approximately $3, so that a five-station 
program will cost $15 and a ten-station pro¬ 
gram approximately $30. The stations will 
play these records in between election times 
without charge as a public service feature, 
so that a Congressman can. therefore, get a 
reasonable radio coverage Inside his district 
lor $300 a year and a Senator for per¬ 
haps $750. 

Ex-Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, was 
probably the most effective in his radio talks 
of any Senator. Through field interviews 
conducted by the circulation and advertising 
staffs of his farm papers he knew each week 
what the people of Kansas were chiefly con¬ 
cerned about and the directions in which 
they were loaning. With this information at 
his command he was then able to go to the 
radio and speak on the condition of the 
Kansas voters. There are few or none of us 
today, however, who have the facilities to 
gather similar information 

Finally there ore the trips back home. 
These, if they can be managed, are the best 
of all. But while these are easily possible 
for the Represnntatlves who come from with¬ 
in a radius of 250 miles around Washington, 
they are almost impossible for those who 
hall from the Pacific coast and the Moun¬ 
tain States. While the airplane has dis¬ 
tinctly lengthened our tether, we of the 
Middle West still find such trips difficult. 
In the first place, each trip costs around 
$125. 

In the second place, bitter experience has 
taught us that no matter how quiet the 
legislative schedule may seem, if we return 
home during the week, a storm Is almost 
certain to blow up and crucial roll calls will 
be held. Then if we are absent the same 
constituents who customarily demand our 
presence as proof that we have not edn- 
traeted ”Potomao fever’ will damn us out 
vehemently for neglecting our posts. More¬ 
over, if a Representative cancels such an 
engagement at the last minute in order to 
vote, then the organization before which he 
was to appear Is likely to become his enemy 
for life. As the saying goes, in such matters 
“One can’t win.” 

The result is that during sessions it is 
only safe to make engagement for week ends. 
I, for example, try to make two such trips 
back home every month. These are very 
crowded days and I always return to Wash¬ 
ington with the unhappy feeling that while 
I have talked with my constituents about 
what I think, I have not been able ade¬ 
quately to find out what they think. 

The wise Senat<»' and Congressman will, 
however, devote at least one month of the 
two which are left to traveling among his 
constituents. I try to lay out a schedule 
some time in advance for this trip and each 
year try to cover about half the State. This 
is the most pleasant part ci the year. Trav¬ 
eling over the roads and mixing with people 
are a sure, if temporary, cure for the “butter¬ 
fly stomach” which is the characteristic of 
Washington. Like Anteus of old, one feels 


the stronger for having touched once more 
the reality of the good earth. 

Except during the 6 months prior to an 
election, a Senator or Congressman can gen¬ 
erally speak at nonpartisan or citizen gath¬ 
erings and meet with members of the op¬ 
posing poltlcal party as well as with those of 
his own. Such meetings soften the asper¬ 
ities of the poltlcal campaigns which follow, 
and do much to prevent party strife from 
becoming too bitter. 

In order to widen still further the scope 
of such contacts, a friend has allowed me 
to fit up his station wagon for sound and 
on my tour hold a large number of meetings 
out of doors In courthouse squares, on the 
main streets of towns, and at factory gates 
as shifts start and end. I have been criti¬ 
cized rather strongly for this on the ground 
that It is said to be undignified for a United 
States Senator to seek out crowds. 

I have never been greatly worried by this 
criticism, however, for It seems to me that 
the Joh of explaining and discussing the is¬ 
sues of the day is so Important that one 
should seek out the people In every possible 
way. One of my most pleasant experiences 
nearly every fall Is speaking at the noon hour 
to Intelligent and skeptical crowds at the 
Western Electric plant, where the question¬ 
ing iB always keen and the verbal give-and- 
take spirited. The engineers and office work¬ 
ers there are always eager for economy and 
alert on foreign policy. Perhaps I do more 
speaking than is necessary or even desirable, 
but I take some pride in the fact that last 
year I made a total of over 500 speeches in 
well over a hundred towns in Illinois. And 
I tried to do a lot of listening too, 

I hope it is not Immodest to add that a 
heavy price is exacted for all this. The heav¬ 
iest is the small amount of time which it 
leaves for a normal life with one's family. 
There are numerous Senators besides myself 
who are not able to take vacations with their 
families. One has, Indeed, the constant 
doiibt whether the whole struggle is worth 
such deprivation and whether it would not 
be for better to get out of politics and be 
able to live a normal life with those one 
loves. Another deprivation is the lessened 
amount of reading we can do. I try to read 
approximately two books a week, divided 
fairly evenly between current events and the 
great, glowing classics which live for all 
time. But I find this pace sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to maintain and I must confess that 1 
read far too many newspapers and periodi¬ 
cals which chronicle only the passing 
moment. 

It is similarly difficult to save time for 
contemplation and to mark out the moments 
whore, in James Mnrtlneau’s words, “the arc 
of our lives meets the tangent of eternity.” 
We frequently fall, therefore, to make con¬ 
tact with the eternal as well as with the 
transient. 

There are basic factors built Into our pres¬ 
ent Federal system which Influence the ex¬ 
tent to which Congress can truly keep In 
touch with the temper of the country as a 
whole. In the Senate a small State like 
Nevada has a voice equal to that of New 
York: rural-domlnated State legislatures 
have frequently refused to reapportion con¬ 
gressional districts In aocordanoe with 
changes In population. As a result opinions 
of city dwellers are minimized and the opin¬ 
ions of those who live in the country and 
small towns are maximized. 

But the most immediate need for Improre* 
ment, as I see it, la. so to arrange the busl# 
ness of Congress as to let all of us have inor$ 
time with our constituents and for study and 
reflection. 

There are two suggestions which X should 
like to offer in this direction. The first la 
that the leadership la Congress should so 
arrange the legislative echedule that definite 
and Important bills be brought forward for 
action on the floor during the first 3 months 
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of the year instead of being postponed until 
the middle or end of the session. While we 
are busy in our ofllces and in committee dur* 
ing the early months of the year there has 
tended to be a legislative vacuum on the 
floor. Pallure to act in the early months 
prolongs the session and hence makes it 
more difficult to consult with the voters. 
More legislative action at the very outset 
should shorten the session and make it more 
possible for us to get back home. 

A second Improvement, In my Judgment, 
would be for the Senate to adopt a rule of 
germaneness in debate. We are continually 
being delayed and Interrupted as we are con¬ 
sidering a bill by long speeches on an Infinite 
variety of irrelevant subjects. This holds us 
back and greatly slows up proceedings. It 
would greatly expedite business if discussions 
were confined to the bill under considera¬ 
tion. This would shorten the session and the 
Senate could then set aside, as does the 
House, a periodic 5-o’clock hour, when Mem¬ 
bers might address the Senate on any sub¬ 
ject 

This would permit colleagues who were 
not particularly interested in the speech of 
the Senator in question to return to their of¬ 
fices to get some work done while still re¬ 
taining the Senate as a useftd sounding 
board for the discussions of topics which are 
not immediately before the Senate for action. 
But whether or not these suggestions are the 
best that could be adopted, some improve¬ 
ment Is needed to reestablish the intercom¬ 
munication between electors and the elected 
which is so necessary for a democracy. 

And so we representatives of the people 
struggle along, doing our Job Incompletely 
and making many errors along the way. But 
at times to nearly all of us comes the con¬ 
sciousness that we are perhaps part of the 
divine shuttle which, as It moves back and 
forth, helps to weave the texture of democ¬ 
racy. and we pray that in spite of our indi¬ 
vidual faults the pattern which we help to 
weave may be noble and worthy In the 
words, of Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra: 

“So, take and use thy work; 

Amend what flaws may link, 

What strain o’ the stuff, 

What warpings past the aim.” 


Killing the Goose 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.ROYW.WIER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. September 17,1951 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
In the Record an editorial in this morn¬ 
ing’s Washington Post, entitled ’‘Killing 
the Goose.” 

The editorial is as follows: 

Killing the Qoosb 

Sound economy embraces the conservation 
and cultivation of national resources. In 
the light of this standard, the recent action 
of the House in slashing the appropriation 
request of the National Science Foundation 
must be viewed as a piece of penny-wise fool¬ 
ishness. Congress established the founda¬ 
tion last year and authorized it to spend 
$16,000,000 for the purpose of stimulating 
research in basic science and giving educa¬ 
tional opportunities and training to some 
2,000 young scientists. Organized imder the 
direction of Dr. Alan T. Waterman, the foun¬ 
dation asked for $14,000,000. The House cut 


this by 08 percent, granting only $300,000 
and in effect nullifying the entire author¬ 
ized program. This pittance precludes re¬ 
search and training alike, leaving the agency 
without any real function. This is not econ¬ 
omy: It is wreckage—the wreckage of a pro¬ 
gram vital to national welfare and national 
defense. 

In a letter urging the members of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to repair 
the error of the House. Dr. Lyle B. Borst. 
chairman of the Federation of American 
Scientists, pointed out that “we run the risk 
of greatly distorting and weakening our en¬ 
tire research effort if we do not lay special 
emphasis on the training of new investiga¬ 
tors and the development of new funda¬ 
mental knowledge.” American inventiveness 
has been strongest in the realm of applied 
science, but to a large extent American sci¬ 
entists have relied upon their European col¬ 
leagues for basic research. That reliance 
Is no longer feasible. And at a time when 
Bclentific supremacy is the cornerstone of 
military strength any neglect of this coun¬ 
try’s scientific potentialities Is rank profli¬ 
gacy. Every consideration of national secur¬ 
ity will support the Senate in restoring the 
funds requested by the National Science 
Foundation—and in Insisting upon the res¬ 
toration when the appropriations bill goes 
to conference. 


Separation of Air-Mail Pay From 
Subsidy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday. September 17,1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two very in¬ 
teresting editorials bearing on the pend¬ 
ing legislation. Senate bill 436. one enti¬ 
tled “The Passenger in the Baggage 
Compartment," published in the Balti¬ 
more Sun of September 16.1951, and the 
other entitled "Air Mail and Subsidies,” 
published in the Washington Post of 
September 11, 1951, which I ask to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of September 16, 
1951] 

The Passenger in the Baggage Compartment 

A young lady boards a trans-Atlantic plane 
bound from New York to Paris, She holds 
the stub of a ticket for which she paid 
$394 60 one way. Settling back in the com¬ 
fortable seat, she expects her money's worth. 
And she gets it. There’s good food, cham¬ 
pagne on some flights and perhaps even a 
sample bottle of Parisian perfume. 

Riding beneath the young lady is another 
passenger also bound for Paris. But this 
passenger rides in a dark cavernous section 
of the plane, Jostled to and fro by other 
passengers. No comfort, no champagne, and 
no perfume. And why should there be? 
Alter all this passenger is only a humble 
sack of mail. But there’s nothing humble 
about its fare, $1,578. And who foots the 
bill? Uncle Sam. 

In other words, the way the airlines figure 
it passengers go to Europe for about 70 cents 


a ton-mile. But letter mall travels the same 
route at a cost to the Government of $2.40 
per ton-mile. 

The Post Office Department is currently 
running a larger deficit on foreign air maU 
($50,900,000) than on domestic ($36,500,000). 
One of the reasons why the International 
deficit is so large is that at present the cost 
of hauling international air mail is not baaed 
on actual transportation costs but is part 
of a conglomerate fee paid out by the Post 
Office Department to the airlines to cover 
both mail pay and subsidy. 

Since VJ-day (according to a recent Comp¬ 
troller General’s report) the Post Office De¬ 
partment has paid the mall-carrying airlines 
a total of one-half billion dollars. How much 
of this has been subsidy? 

The Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in a conservative estimate places the 
figure between $160,000,000 and $200,000,000. 
The vagueness of this estimate by an in¬ 
formed public official is a rough Indication 
of the taxpayer’s total Ignorance of what is 
being done with his “alr-raail dollar.’’ 
Clearly the time has come for a clean sepa¬ 
ration between what is subsidy and what is 
pay for carrying the malls. 

A partial remedy is now under considera¬ 
tion by a Senate committee. This is the 
Johnson bill, 8. 436. Under this bill as 
amended, the Federal Government would not 
be relieved of the subsidy burden. But at 
least the Post Office would be relieved of 
paying mall pay and subsidy in one lump 
fee. Under the bill subsidy would be sepa¬ 
rately determined and paid separately by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. Then at least 
the taxpayer might be able to see what’s 
what. 

[From the Washington Post of September 
11, 1951] 

Air Mail and Bxtbsidxes 

While Congress is voting on various pro¬ 
posals to raise postal rates, the Senate has 
a chance to strike a real blow for reduction 
of the postal deficit. That is to pass, without 
watering, the Johnson bill to separate sums 
paid to the airlines for carrying air mall from 
the sums paid them in governmental sub¬ 
sidy. To be sure, 8. 436, as amended, would 
not relieve the Government of the burden of 
airline subsidies. But It would remove this 
millstone from the neck of the Post Office 
Department, which has been paying a con¬ 
glomerate fee for mall pay and subsidy. 
Under the bill, subsidies would be determined 
separately from mall rates and would be paid 
separately by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The Senate bill is not Ideal, even in the 
determination of domestic mall rates. For 
example, it contains a good deal of loose 
language, such as the provision that mail 
rates “shall be based upon" (Instead of “shall 
not exceed”) cost plus air return But the 
bill does give the CAB leeway to modify rates 
and set standards lor compensation without 
further legislation. It also provides that no 
new certificates for carrying the mall shall be 
issued, nor any extensions of present service 
approved, without the sanction of the Post¬ 
master General. Although the standards for 
separate subsidy determination are vague, 
especially in the national defense feature, the 
bill does provide that the existence of an 
airline certificate shall not be deemed con¬ 
clusive Justification for subsidy. That 
should give the CAB a weapon in insisting 
upon efficient management. 

Where the bill falls down, rather badly 
in our opinion, is in setting up a dual stand¬ 
ard for International carriers which com¬ 
pletely ignores the cost factor in mall rates. 
It sets as a floor the amounts paid to foreign 
carriers for handling the mail, and as a ceil¬ 
ing the Universal Postal Union rate of $2.86 
a ton-mile. The ceiling rate would be ap¬ 
proximately three times the rate charged 
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pfUBsengers anti nearly seven times that as- 
sessed treight and express. In other erords, 
the hiu would continue to hide large amounts 
of suhsldy tn the guise of mall pay. Yet the 
hill would authorise still further subsidies. 
Obviously the concept of subsidy separation 
has been clouded hefe. and the bin needs 
to be amended to relate international mail 
payments to cost. 

None of these objections is a valid reason, 
however, to delay consideration of a move 
that has been batted around lUce a tennis 
ball for the last 2 years. What the Senate can 
do Is place the principle of subsidy separation 
on the record and tighten up the loopholes of 
the present bill to identify subsidies clearly. 


Know Tour Waterways 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or louisxaka 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEFBESENTATIVSS 

Thursdav, September i3, 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, as per 
authority granted me to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I wish to include copy of an article by 
the Marine News of New York, N. Y., 
published in the Washington Post, as 
follows : 

Know Yotjb WATwiwAys—I ntracoastaz. 
Waterway Dmvelopment 

During World War n. barge transportation 
of petroleum products along the Atlantic In¬ 
tracoastal Waterway, Including the Florida 
and Jersey canals, had they been ready, 
would have saved many lives and a tre¬ 
mendous material loss from submarine ac¬ 
tion. While hundreds of millions of dollars 
were being spent for steel for pipe lines and 
tank COTS—steel badly needed In other direc¬ 
tions, relatively fractional amounts lor har¬ 
bor and channel development were con¬ 
demned by some os extravagance, log rolling 
or *‘pork barrel” legislation. 

Much intracoastal and Inland waterway 
development remalxis before these channels 
can yield the great benefits potential in 
them. National security will be greater with 
such additional transportation available 
which will be a further safeguard In case of 
disruption of other transportation facilities. 
Distribution Age said in January, “Capacity 
production without capacity distribution Is 
futile.” Low cost distribution Is one of the 
unsolved problems of our economic system. 

New Committee OrgaDBed to Explore 
Political Realinement 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 

or MAUACHusam 

IN THE SENATH OF THE UNTOBD STATES 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
at the request of the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MdndxJ, I ajsik unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record a press release Issued by 
him entitled “Announcement of Forma¬ 
tion of Bipartisan Conimmittee to Ex¬ 
plore Political Realinement.” 


The Senator from South Dakota states 
In that connection: 

Dae to tbe growing totereet in propoeale 
for finding • political formula In 1061 
whereby the idTectlve voting strength of like- 
minded voters in tbe North and South can 
vote for the same candidates for President 
and Vice President regardlees of where they 
live geographically or how they are regis¬ 
tered politically, I think the Senate will be 
Interested In some developments occurring 
in Washington in that connection during 
tbe past week end. 

There being no objection, the press re¬ 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

AWNOUNCElCEIirF OF FORMATION OV BIPABTISAN 

COMMXTTSB To EXFIORB POUTICAI. RsaUMX- 

MENI 

Following a meeting of like-minded Amer¬ 
icana—^Democrats and BepubUcane—^from 17 
fitatea who bold a 3-day series of informal 
and impubliciaed conferences here in the 
Mayflower Hotel Friday. Saturday, and Sun¬ 
day, the formation of a committee to explore 
political realinement was announced here 
today. The committee will be headed by co- 
chairmen with equal authority—a Democrat 
and a Republican. An executive committee 
was created which will complete the organi¬ 
zation. Edward R. Burke, former Democratic 
Senator from Nebraska, will serve as tem¬ 
porary chairman of the executive committee. 

A partial list of executive committee mem¬ 
bers was announced as follows; 

PARTIAL LIST. EXECUnVE COMMirTE® MEMBERS OP 

NEWLY OBGANliTED NATIONAL BIPARTISAN COM- 

MITTES TO EXPLORC POLITICAL REALINEMENT 

Edward R. Burke, Omaha, Nebr. and Wash¬ 
ington, D. C . Democratic United States Sen¬ 
ator from Nebraska 198^1, and Member of 
United States House of Representativea In 
the Seventy-third Congress from Omaha, 
Nebr.. district. Temporary chairman. 

Donald J. Cowling. Minneapolis, Minn.; 
president, Carleton College, Northfleld, Minn., 
1909-1945; former president. Association 
American Colleges; member. National Repub¬ 
lican Frogram Committee, 1927-40. 

Charles Edison, West Orange. N. J.: Former 
Democratic Oovernor of New Jersey; Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy under President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, past president of Natlonfd Munici¬ 
pal League; president, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

Horace A. Hildreth. Lewlsburg. Pa.; For¬ 
mer Republican Governor of Maine, 1945 to 
1949. now president. Bucknell College, Lewis- 
burg, Fr. 

Albert W. Hawkes, Montclair, N. J.: Former 
Republican member of the United States Sen¬ 
ate, 1943-49; former president of United 
States Chamber of Ctommerce; former presi¬ 
dent, Congoleum-Nalrn, Inc. (now retired). 

Donald R. Rlchbei^, Charlottesville. Va.; 
Executive Director, National Emergency 
Council under President Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt: Chairman. NRA Board (National Recov¬ 
ery Act) under President Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt; now professor of constitutional law, 
University of Virginia, and member, Wash¬ 
ington, D C, law firm of Davies, Rlchberg, 
Beebe, Biwlek A Richardson. 

These six—three Democrats; three Repub¬ 
licans—will expand the executive committee 
to include others from both political parties, 
to represent additional areas of the country, 
economic and professional pursuits, etc. 
They will select the cocbalrmen, secretary, 
treasurer, and other committee ofRctals. 
Headquarters of the committee Is expected 
to be maintained io Washington, D. O. 

Tbe purpose of the Committee to Explore 
Political Realinement Is to conduct studies 
and hold conferences in both the South and 
the North, Inquiring into the practical possi¬ 
bilities and potentlaUties of the various 
methods by which it has been proposed to 
Join the voting strength of like-minded vot¬ 


ers in 1909, reganUesB of where they live 
geographically or how they are registered 
politically. The objective la to create an 
administration that will reflect the convlc- 
tlona of these Amerloans to the end that 
America may be preserved and world peace 
established; It is believed that this can be 
done by oombinlng the voting strength of 
the people In the local voting precincts whose 
Senators and Representatives In Congress 
have been crossing party lines lor many years 
to oppose soolalistic legislation and to sup¬ 
port measures designed to strengthen the 
doctrine of home rule by States and local 
communities as against bureaucratic tyranny 
operated by an all-powerful Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

It Is the feeling of this group that pre¬ 
vailing party designations have become con¬ 
fusing and unrealistic; that they often oper¬ 
ate to divide into ineffective voting blocs the 
votes of those in different geographic areas 
who agree on the basic political, economic, 
and social problems of our times. Difler- 

enoes within our two major political parties, 
they maintain, have frequently become more 
significant and divisive than the differences 
between the two parties as reflected in party 
platforms and political campaigns. When 
this occurs, the individual voter is frustrated 
and defeated in his desire to have as effective 
a part in directing the destiny of his own 
Oovernment. 

The newly formed committee will sponsor 
no specific candidates—either Republican or 
Democrat. It is more Interested in develop¬ 
ing basic American stendards for party plat¬ 
forms and In the political procedures by 
which those who think alike can find a 
working formula for combining their voting 
strength to stop the encroachments of social¬ 
ism and the all-inclusive centralized super¬ 
state. (committee spokesmen said its en¬ 
suing studies and activities should determine 
the specific methods by which the proposed 
combination of alliance of like-minded vot¬ 
ers might best manifest their strength in 
influencing the results of the 1952 election. 

Plans for formulation of tbe new com¬ 
mittee have been shaping up for several 
weeks, but it was decided to select Consti¬ 
tution Day as the date for announcing Us 
organization since strict adherence to the 
American constitutional concepts of limited 
government. Individual liberty, and private 
ownership will be a lodestar in guiding the 
activities of the newly formed group. 


The Whisper of America 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRAZIER REAMS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPBESEMTATIVEB 
Monday, September 17,1951 
Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, undei 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Toledo Blade of August 23,1S51, entitled 
“The Whisper of America”: 

The Whispxr op America 
Action of the Senate Approprlatlona Com¬ 
mittee In cutting $39,000,000 more from tbe 
Voice of America funds, which had already 
been cut $30,000,000 below tbe administra¬ 
tion's request by the House, indicates that 
tbe President and Cemgress are still at odds 
over tbe value of this propaganda weapon in 
tbe ideological stru^e with the Soviet 
Union. ^ 

It would be intereeUng to know on what 
grounds the Senate committee, meeting in 
executive session, based its heavy reduction. 
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Do the Senators know of any specific activi¬ 
ties of the Voice of America program which 
could be eliminated without affecting its 
usefulness? Can they cite any instances of 
wasted money? Or do they.Just feel that 
the whole program is of doubtful value and 
for that reason should be held down to a 
minimum scale? 

If their policy of curtailment is based on 
this last reason, it must be admitted that 
it is extremely difficult to measure the results 
of any propaganda campaign waged by air 
in hostile territory. But surely Senators 
who talk more than any other species of 
homo sapiens, cannot discount the effective¬ 
ness of words on that account. If they can 
be as effective in political campaigns os they 
have often proved, why shouldn’t they prove 
extremely useful in the sort of ideological 
warfare in which we are now engaged? 

The men who have been directing this 
phase of our propaganda campaign think 
that It has been successful, though they have 
no way of telling for sure and though 
they naturally have a personal interest In 
the matter. So do the Russians, whose only 
Interest is bound to be the opposite ol ours 
and who have done their best to jam all 
broadcasts directed behind the Iron curtain 
and who have countered with a similar pro¬ 
gram of their own. 

Under these circumstances it Is hard to fig¬ 
ure out why Congress, whose members can 
hardly be experts in this field of mass com¬ 
munication, should overrule the Judgment 
of the men who are. This struggle between 
democracy and communism for men's minds 
could turn out to be the decisive plurase of 
the conflict between the United States and 
the Soviet Union And why should the Voice 
of America be reduced to a whisper while It 
rages'-’ 


Eisenhower and European Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiiday, September 17,1951 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include the following arti¬ 
cle by Rev. Edward A. Conway, appear¬ 
ing in the September 15 issue of America, 
national Catholic weekly, entitled 
“Eisenhower and European Union”: 

Eisenhower and European Union 
(By Edward A. Conway) 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Commander of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Army, made two statements early In July 
which should be required reading for the 
foreign, defense, and finance ministers of the 
12 North Atlantic Treaty nations. Those 
gentlemen of the North Atlantic Council will 
meet for a week in Ottawa beginning Sep¬ 
tember 15—the Russians at San Francisco 
permitting—to prepare for their regular an¬ 
nual conference at Rome in late October. 
The successful defense of the west will de¬ 
pend on the decisions made at those two 
meetings. The ideas of the man to whom 
that defense has been entrusted on what 
now urgently needs to be done should be 
welcomed and carefull weighed at both Ot¬ 
tawa and Rome. 

Take, for example, this passage from the 
general’s address to the English Speaking 
Union at London. July 3: 

"It would be difficult to overstate the bene¬ 
fits, in these years of stress and tension, that 


would accrue to NATO If the free nations of 
Europe were truly a unit." 

Though the general proceeded to deplore 
"the web of customs barriers interlaced with 
bilateral agreements, multilateral cartels, 
local shortages, economic monstrosities, and 
patchwork territorial fences," it quickly be¬ 
came clear that he was not urging mere 
economic integration. The unity so neces¬ 
sary for security, he went on to say. is po¬ 
litical as well: 

"The establishment of a workable Euro¬ 
pean federation would go far to create con¬ 
fidence among people everywhere that Eu¬ 
rope was doing its full and vital share in 
giving this cooperation.” 

That might be taken as nothing more than 
benevolent encouragement of European fed¬ 
eration as a desirable, however distant, ob¬ 
jective, were it not for the Intrlgulngly 
worded paragraph that followed: 

"Any soldier contemplating this problem 
would bo moved to express an opinion that 
it cannot be attacked successfully by slow 
Infiltration, but only by direct and decisive 
assault, with all available means. The proj¬ 
ect faces the deadly danger of procrastina¬ 
tion, timid measures, slow steps, and cautious 
stages." 

This is strongly reminiscent of what Pope 
Pius XII said to the European Union of Fed¬ 
eralists 3 years ago* 

“If it is intended that this union shall 
really achieve Its purpose, if it Is desired to 
make it serve to advantage the cause of 
economic and political peace between the 
continents. It Is high time it were estab¬ 
lished Some are even asking themselves 
whether It is not already too late.” 

During consultations with visiting mem¬ 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee July 9, General Elsenhower made it 
clear that he considers federation very rele¬ 
vant to hla own Immediate defense prob¬ 
lems: 

“Personally. I am very hopeful that many 
of our problems would disappear If this 
whole area of Western Europe were one 
federal union I believe It so strongly that 
I do not believe that real security is going 
to be felt In the United States, in the British 
Empire, and other nations of the globe until 
that comes about." 

This statement was set in a context ex¬ 
pressing a sense of driving urgency: 

"The faster they (Western Europeans] re¬ 
gain their confidence, the faster they will do 
the Job of defending themselves. In my 
opinion, the one thing that can break the 
United States and give us nothing in return 
Is to drag this thing out. We must go to the 
limit of our productive capacity and of the 
power of Europe to absorb our military as¬ 
sistance, and get it done now." 

Two weeks alter General Eisenhower put 
himself on record In favor of the earliest 
possible European federation, I had a chance 
to observe the reactions of both Europeans 
and Americans Sir Alfred Zlmmern of Great 
Britain, former director of the Geneva School 
of Internaltonal Studies, delivered a power¬ 
ful address on European unity at the Colgate 
Conference on American Foreign Policy. 
Disclosing that he had abandoned his opposi¬ 
tion to European union since the United 
States had finally and definitely committed 
itself to European defense, Sir Alfred dis¬ 
cussed the “experiment of European federa¬ 
tion which will determine the character of 
the atomic age": 

"Will It mark the Inauguration of the rule 
of law In the world? Or will it usher In a 
dark epoch of perpetual fear? The issue lies 
with US Europeans: for you Americans, Inso¬ 
far as It concerns you, have already made up 
your minds. Are we not Justified In regard¬ 
ing General Elsenhower’s magnificent speech 
on Independence day (It was given on the 
eve thereof)—had almost said Interdepend¬ 
ence day—as expressing your own senti¬ 
ments?" 


But was Sir Alfred Justified in saying Amer¬ 
icans had already made up their minds In 
favor of European federation? Formal ad¬ 
dresses by two top State Department spokes¬ 
men at the same conference moved me to 
wonder a bit. At the closing session of the 
conference Philip C. Jessup. United States 
Ambassador at Large, found time In an hour- 
long discourse to devote this one sentence to 
Elsenhower’s magnificent speech. “For such 
European unity," he said, “General Elsen¬ 
hower made a dramatic plea In London on 
July 3." The luncheon address on the day 
Sir Alfred was to speak In the evening was 
delivered by Thomas D. Cabot, Special As¬ 
sistant to the Secretary of State for Inter¬ 
national Security Affairs. Mr. Cabot, accord. 
Ing to the State Department Bulletin, Is 
directly responsible for work in connection 
with the United States participation in both 
the mutual defense assistance program and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. In 
his discussion of implementing the Atlantic 
Pact. Mr. Cabot delivered himself of this 
eminently correct but excruciatingly cautious 
comment: 

“It Is perhaps a recognition of this diffi¬ 
culty (that ‘neither the North Atlantic 
Council nor any of Its subsidiary bodies 
possess the power to make binding decisions, 
and agreements can bo reached only through 
the slow process of negotiating unanimity 
among the members’] which has recently 
prompted a renewed Interest in the problem 
of European unity both here and abroad. On 
this point, I wish to say only that the United 
States Government has constantly supported 
all practicable approaches to the achieve¬ 
ment of closer European Integration and will 
continue to do so. At the same time, It 
would be a mistake to believe that this 
problem can be easily solved or that Eu¬ 
ropean unity, even If achieved, would be a 
panacea for all Ills." 

Mr. Cabot has, I suspect, one of the old 
and perhaps envious hands In the Depart¬ 
ment to thank for putting him In the posi¬ 
tion of "cooling off" the general, with whom 
his Job demands that he have nothing but 
the very best relations. It is quite evident 
that the word among the Department’s 
speech-writers, even after General Elsen¬ 
hower's eloquent appeal for prompt federa¬ 
tion, remains as It long has been: “Support 
It but don’t push it.” 

The fact seems to be that the general’s 
personal experiences in Europe have put him 
far In advance of the State Department 
theorists in knowledge ol the basic difficulties 
which still stand in the w»v of adequate 
European rearmament, and especially of the 
grievous shortcoming of NATO as an op¬ 
erating organization. Diplomatically, yet 
pointedly, the Supreme Commander alluded 
to the latter at London, in a passage which 
also Indicates one of his main reasons for 
wanting early European federation: 

“We. the peoples of the British Common¬ 
wealth and of the United States, have prof¬ 
ited by unity at home. If, with our moral 
and material assistance, the free European 
nations could attain a similar integration, 
ou.- friends would be strengthened, our own 
economies improved and the laborious NATO 
machinery of mutual defense vastly sim¬ 
plified ” 

That was Just 2 months after drastic 
revision of the NATO machinery was an¬ 
nounced from London by Charles M. Spof- 
ford, deputy United States representative 
for NATO, in order to simplify and make 
more effective the executive organization of 
NATO. The Implication is obvious that 
General Elsenhower is baffled by the number 
of his bosses. If a European federation 
were set up they could be reduced to three, 
representing the federation, the British Com¬ 
monwealth, and the United States. No won¬ 
der he called for a direct and decisive as¬ 
sault, with every available means against 
continuing European disunity. No wonder 
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he warned agalnat procraattnatlon, timid 
measurae, ilow etepe. and eautlous stages. 

By direct and decisive assault, However, 
the general does not seem to mean the so- 
called constitutional approach to federation, 
such as is embodied In the demands of 
European federalists lUce Altiero Spinelll for 
the immediate convocation of a European 
constituent assembly. His approach might 
be termed '‘aemlfunctionallst" In the sense 
that be accepts the necessity of working 
toward federation through cooperative action 
on concrete problems. His choice of the 
specific field in which to start toward fed¬ 
eration clearly Indicates, however, that he 
does not hold with Britain’s Herbert Morrt- 
son that the nations must go no further 
than intergovernmental cooperation. Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower wants to move toward fed¬ 
eration through the development of a Euro¬ 
pean army. He is giving warm and open 
encouragement to the so-called Pleven plan, 
from which the British shied away because It 
is more federalist than functional. When 
the French Government proposed the plan 
last CXitober 24 It frankly declared that the 
organization of a European army is vital 
principally because of the political solutions 
It Implies, since the creation of such an 
army would necessarily further Etuopean 
unity. The general, by his encourage¬ 
ment. shows a willingness to accept that 
implication. What is more, he welcomes 
It. In the conversations with the visiting 
Senators referred to above, he said: 

*T realize that a lot of my professional 
associates are going to think that I am com¬ 
pletely crazy, but I will tell you that joining 
Europe together is the key to the whole thing. 
And If you can do It with a European army, 
I am ready to put a lot of work in it.” 

That, in the colloquial, common-sense 
language for which he is famous, is proof 
that our soldier-statesman has grasped the 
real significance of the Pleven plan. It Is 
more than a device, however important, for 
incorporating the needed German forces 
into the European defense scheme. As the 
French representative, M. Herv4 Alphand, 
said at the conclusion of the Paris Confer¬ 
ence on a European army July 24: 

"The delegates (of France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, and Luxemburg) believe 
that this merger, under European political, 
military, and financial Institutions, which 
will be created simultaneously with, or 
after, the Schuman plan (for the merging 
of European steel and coal Industries) would 
constitute an extremely Important step In 
the political and military realm along the 
road to the achievement of Etuopean fed¬ 
eration.” 

The delegates might have added that the 
step would be just as important In the eco¬ 
nomic realm, demanding, as It does, eco¬ 
nomic integration far beyond what ECA has 
been able to bring about. 

The Pleven plan is the military twin of 
the Schuman plan. Indeed, they might be 
described as Siamese twins, since they are 
joined by several common supervisory bodies, 
and notably by the same European Parlia¬ 
mentary Assembly. This democratic body 
would supervise Schuman plan operations, 
and also control the administrative acts of 
the European Defense Authority. 

The experts who submitted their agreed 
recommendations on a European army were 
Immediately directed to write a draft treaty. 
So many unresolved problems remain, how¬ 
ever, such as the size and command of the 
German units and the methods of financing, 
that It Is doubtful whether a final draft will 
be ready for disctisalon even in Rome, unless 
negotiations are speeded up. A similar situa¬ 
tion obtains In the case of the Schuman 
plan. The disturbing fact is that no ade¬ 
quate European defense system is poeslble 
until both those plane are actually in opera¬ 
tion. 


General maenhower has done his part. 
It remalna for our diplomats on tiie Horth 
Atlantic Council to emulate his leadership, 
at Ottawa eapeeially. le it too much to 
hope that they will manifest a more sympa- 
thette understanding of what the Europeans 
are trying to aeoomplish through the Sehu- 
man and Pleven plans; the while they In* 
Blat, more vigorously than they have hereto¬ 
fore, that the remaining dlflerenoes be set¬ 
tled In time for conclusive action by the 
Council In Its conference at Romet 


Questions ^ the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

H0N,GE0R(XH. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday, Augast 10, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, does Mr. 
Truman remember that the Republican 
Eightieth Congress was responsible for 
a surplus of $9,174.0004)00 In the Federal 
fiscal operations of the last 6 years? 

When the Federal budget Jumps from 
Its present $70,000,000,000 a year to $100,- 
000 ,000,000 who will stop inflation? 

Does anyone know what the $5,000,- 
000,000 tacked on to the military appro¬ 
priations for the coming year is really 
for? 


International Adventarei 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or TOXIC 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 15,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
for the edification of the taxpayers of our 
country I am inserting in the Congres¬ 
sional Record the following report pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Paul O. Peters: 

Nearlt Onx-Fourth or Fxdxhal ExpxNsmnixs 
ZM THi Fiscal Yeas 1951 Went FOs Imtes- 
NATZONAL ADVENTURES ASU> COST Or KOREAN 
War 

Total reported expenditures of the Federal 
Government in thi fiscal year 1851 ended 
June 30 were $44,632,821,908.37. This amount 
was previously exceeded only in the four fiscal 
yearj 1943 through 1946, when reported Fed¬ 
eral expenditures were as follows; 

1943 _$79,702,078,074 

1944 _ 96,672,319.610 

1945 - 100,897, 470,126 

1946 _ 68,718,798,417 

Receipts of the Federal Government in fis¬ 
cal 1961 were reported at 948,142,604,532.62, 
the largest amount ever collected in any sin¬ 
gle fiscal year since the Republic was estab¬ 
lished, and exceeding the total revenues of 
the Federal Ooverzxment in the 10-year period 
from 1930 through 1939. Thus has the cost 
of the Federal Government Inoreased, with 
the burden falling on the American con¬ 
sumer and taxpayer. 

Nearly ozie-fourth of the expenditures in 
fiscal 1951 were for interzzatlonal adventures 
supporting our foreign poltcles and the esti¬ 
mated cost of the United Natlozzs war in 


Korea. The table following ahows the de- 
taila of the expenditures: 

Reported total 
Agency expending funds, eatpenditwes 
flscei year 1951: fiscal year 1951 

Agriculture Department. $17,272,866.20 

Commerce Department.. 806,316.71 

Army Department__ 60,667,709.84 

Navy Department_ 1,379,100.83 

Economic Cooperation 
Admlzdstratlon....... 2,003,280,230.24 

Export - Import Bank, 
loans and guarantees. 219,813,961.00 

Federal Security Agency. 316,439.19 

General Services Admin¬ 
istration_ 29,370, 144.02 

Korean aid_ 36,902,081.23 

Mutual Defense Assist¬ 
ance. 888,738, 742 08 

State Department...... 21,649,988.03 


Total listed ex¬ 
penditures_ 4.183,192, 462.76 

Estimated cost of Ko¬ 
rean war for fiscal year 
1951 (from Senate 
hearings)_ 7,600,000,000.00 


Total cost of in¬ 
ternational aid 
and Korean war, 

fiscal 1951_ 11,683,192,462 75 

The expenditures for international adven¬ 
tures and the war In Korea exceeded the ex¬ 
penditures of the Federal Government in 
any one year prior to 1941 with the exception 
of the fiscal years 1917, 1018, and 1910, the 
World War 1 period, when the total lor 3 
years was $38,189,264,177. This amount In¬ 
cluded the loans to foreign governments. 


Preserving the Historic Documents 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

or ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 17,1951 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I was 
one of a large assemblage at the Library 
of Congress this morning to witness the 
scaling against possible physical dete¬ 
rioration of the two great documents 
In our Nation's history, the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. Perhaps I should 
have said, to witness our renewed efforts 
under the latest scientific technique to 
preserve these documents against the 
ravages of time. We all know that these 
priceless historical statements have been 
very carefully preserve^} for more than 
a hundred and fifty years, and since 1921 
have been on display in the shrine on the 
mezzanine fioor of the Library of Con¬ 
gress. During the 15 years that I have 
been a Member of Congress I have fre¬ 
quently taken young people who were 
visiting me in Washington from the far 
West to see these great state papers in 
their original form in the shrine. But 
it was apparent to me that something 
should be done for their better preserva¬ 
tion if the latest scientific knowledge 
could suggest a technique. It is my 
understanding that the ceremony we 
witnessed today of the sealing of the 
documents is that more modern and ef¬ 
fective technique by which we hope to 
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preserve these basic Instruments for an 
indefinitely Ions future. 

At the appropriate ceremony many 
notable speakers gave addresses that 
should be studied by all American citi¬ 
zens. Among these speakers were the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and 
the President of the United States. 
Both of these high offleials, as might be 
expected, had the appropriate thing to 
say linking the past with the living pres¬ 
ent. In this effort to safeguard and pre¬ 
serve the physical documents it seemed 
unusually fitting that the speakers 
should also mention the necessity of 
safeguarding the principles embodied in 
the statements. In these days when the 
world Is divided between two great con¬ 
flicting ideologies it seemed especially 
important for the speakers to contrast 
mere words with living ideas. Words 
alone will not suffice as we see demon¬ 
strated by certain other nations that 
have constitutions which are not adhered 
to and. accordingly, are not instruments 
of good government and human freedom. 

A significant point was made that 
these great American charters are the 
parents of many similar charters around 
the world. And now we are reminded 
that the latest offspring is at this time 
being born in the island of Puerto Rico, 
where it is the hope of our Government 
that this island, dependent under the 
American flag, may have the greatest de¬ 
gree of self-government which may prop¬ 
erly and wisely be furnished it. This 
Is mentioned as the latest of the progeny 
but by no means Is it likely to be the 
last. This statement is not intended to 
be more than a suggestion that from the 
writing of the fathers of our Republic 
many peoples and nations have gotten 
inspiration and hope as they attempted 
to realize their ideals. An historical 
library would be required to enumerate 
the progeny of these great documents. 
May their number increase. They will 
be meaningful to the rest of the world 
and through all future time to the degree 
that they are honored, revered, and ob¬ 
served by our America. 


Illinois Newspaper Denounces Proposed 
Central Arizona Project 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Septemder 14, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Illi¬ 
nois State Journal, published in the mid- 
western State capital of Springfield, re¬ 
cently published an editorial which in¬ 
dicates the growing awareness of many 
States of the fantastic nature of the 
proposed multibillion dollar central 
Arizona project. 

Throughout the Nation, newspapers 
and magazines in steadily increasing 
numbers are denouncing this project as 
an unjustified burden on all taxpayers 
to aid a few landowners and speculators 
in Arizona. Obviously not all these edi¬ 


torials can be printed in the Congres¬ 
sional Record, although 1 wish my col¬ 
leagues could see them, the better to 
know the facts of this case. 

However, the Illinois State Journars 
editorial is a commendable example. 

It follows here: 

Arizona, a very fine State for respiratory 
refugees from the humid Corn Belt, and a 
Bight every American should see in his life¬ 
time, is about to put across a costly Irri¬ 
gation project about which Illinois taxpayers 
should know. 

Known as the central Arizona project, this 
costly scheme would total $2,075,729,000 in 
taxes to irrigate 226,000 acres of war-boom 
land In the Phoenix area. That sum includes 
the original cost plus debt service for 76 
years. Illinois taxpayers would assume $157,- 
534.000 of this obligation If the House should 
pass H. H. 1600. 

Senate approval already has been given to 
build dams, pumps, and canals to the extent 
of $1,838 an acre for the land to be reclaimed. 
This land would not be open the new settlers, 
but Is already in private ownership. These 
private owners arc in the front rank of the 
boondoggle's promotion. 

Journal readers who are wondering what 
they can do to help relieve the ever-growing 
Federal tax load can contact their Congress¬ 
men and advise them to vote “no" on H. R. 
1500. This will help prevent signing one 
more mortgage on the future earnings of 
ourselves, our children, and our grandchil¬ 
dren. 

It is hardly good sense to curb badly needed 
flood-control measures in the populous Mid¬ 
west and then pour money like water into 
the desert sands of the arid Southwest. 


The Relief Chiseleri Are Stealing Us Blind 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday, August 15, 1951 

Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 8, 1951, I introduced H. R. 
5070. The purpose of the bill was to per¬ 
mit the several States to enact legisla¬ 
tion if they so desired permitting access 
to the public records of persons receiv¬ 
ing payments under the social secu¬ 
rity public-assistance programs without 
thereby making the States ineligible for 
their share of Federal funds under the 
public-assistance programs. 

H. R. 5076 is identical with an amend- 
ment which the other body made to a 
revenue bill passed by the House. A full 
discussion of the provisions of my bill 
were had by the other body and after 
a full debate it was passed in order to 
help correct the misuse of the public- 
assistance funds paid for by the taxpay¬ 
ers of the country. Inasmuch as this 
legislation does not meet with the ap¬ 
proval of Mr, Oscar Ewing, the Federal 
Security Administrator, although it is 
endorsed widely throughout the country 
by responsible organizations and citi¬ 
zens’ groups, my bill has been success¬ 
fully bottled up in the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Because this legislation is so impor¬ 
tant to several of our States, and Indeed 
to all the taxpayers of our country who 


are ^generally alarmed at the misuse of 
these funds, I am inserting for the rec¬ 
ord a recent article, appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post of September 8, 
1951, showing why it is important that 
the Ways and Means Committee favor¬ 
ably report H. R. 5076 and give every 
Member of the House an opportunity to 
vote on this legislation. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted. I am inserting an article which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
of September 8, 1961: 

The Relief Chisblers Abb Stealing Us Blind 
(By Paul Molloy) 

(Money deducted from your pay check goes 
to cheats, encourages them to avoid work—■ 
and you’re not even allowed to know who 
they are. Here are shocking facts uncovered 
In Oklahoma about the corruption of aid for 
dependent children.) 

You could feel the filth In the two-room 
shack without looking at It. It hit you In 
the nostrils. The sullen woman in her for¬ 
ties padded about the dralty room In a pair 
of man's slippers several sizes too large. In 
one arm she clutched a bawling Infant. Two 
other children huddled on a rickety bed In 
the corner. Two more stared vacantly out a 
dirt-creased window. The serious, puzzled 
expression on their faces inad$ them look 
like little old men. 

The woman mumbled In a dull monotone, 
”My husband disappeared after the second 
child came.” 

A man’s cap hung on the chair. “Is there a 
man living with you now?" I asked. 

A moment’s hesitation, then; "Yes. My 
boy friend's living with me. This”—she 
swung the baby upward—"is his baby.’’ 

Talking was difficult, like the forced con¬ 
versation at a funeral. “What about the 
other two children?" 

“They’re his too," 

Silence. More prodding. Silence. More 
questions. 

And then: “My boy friend’s divorced. He’s 
got five other kids from his wife." 

“In other words, this man you’re living 
with is supporting 10 children—these 6 and 
6 from his wife?" 

“Well, not exactly. You see, he ain't 
working. H® ®lu’t feeling none too well ’’ 

This woman and her paramour are get¬ 
ting $126 a month In aid for dependent chil¬ 
dren (ADC) from the State of Oklahoma. 
They represent just one of the hundreds of 
Individual cases 1 traced down during an In¬ 
vestigation for the Tulsa Tribune. The In¬ 
quiry revealed that in an alarming number 
of instances State welfare, financed direct¬ 
ly by the taxpayer. Is making Oklahoma a 
paradise for parasites. The case histories 
disclose countless examples of Indolence and 
sloth, show clearly how the taxpayer sup¬ 
ports men and women who not only do not 
work but who are breeding a society of Il¬ 
legitimates besides. 

These, of course, arc aside from the le¬ 
gitimate cases the ADC law was meant to 
serve—cases where the parents were dead 
or seriously ill. where deserving children 
would have been left to suffer without aid. 
But In case after case the Investigation 
showed that the father Is a chlseler and the 
mother a drone. Caught in between is the 
citizen, paying the bills for lazy, apathetic 
ne’er-do-wells satisfied to eat the bread of 
idleness. 

A similar situation exists in several other 
States, although Oklahoma presently has the 
unsavory distinction of having more chil¬ 
dren on relief rolls than any other State. 
More than 55,000 children are receiving aid 
each month; this represents about 8 percent 
of all children In the State, and Is more 
than twice the national average. The per- 
captta public-welfare bill In Oklahoma Is the 
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second highest in the Nation: only Colorado 
•pends more per Inhabitant than does this 
oil-rich section of the Southwest. During 
the last fiscal year it cost each Oklahoman 
$83.12 to maintain public •assistance expen¬ 
ditures. and out of every welfare dollar 
•pent. 18 cents went toward ADC. 

ADO obligations during this period totaled 
$14,326,809 lor 22,000 famUles; of this 
amount. $4,968,460 was State money and the 
remainder was Federal. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment makes contributions to the States 
tor public assistance: the Federal and State 
Governments combine to give the ADC 
parent $27 a month and an additional $27 
lor the first chUd. From then on, it is $18 
for each child, up to a monthly maxi¬ 
mum of $160. For the first child, the Fed¬ 
eral grant Is $16 60 against the State’s 
$10.60, and $12 against the State’s $6 for 
each additional child. The State and Fed¬ 
eral otollgatlons for ADC in Oklahoma are 
now running at more than $1,600,000 a 
month. And a bill Is pending, as of this 
writing, to Increase the Federal share of 
welfare aid to the States by $140,000,000 a 
year. 

Getting this $27-plus-$27-plu8-$18-plu8- 
$18’plus-$18, and so on, is no problem for 
the recipient. She Just has to ask for It 
and show that she is in need. Whether the 
children are legitimate or illegitimate makes 
no difference. Whether she is married or 
divorced or ikparated or tinmarried makes no 
difference. If there Is no husband or father 
on hand to support the children or if the 
husband or father cannot support them, 
through illness, for example, she Is entitled 
to ADC. If the supporting parent is dead, 
incapacitated or absent, ADC will be granted. 
The number of children has no bearing on 
the grant, nor do the circumstances of their 
birth, A girl coming in with her brood from 
a neighboring State, however, must wait 
1 year before getting her first ADC check. 
Husband and wife do not have to be living 
together, but if the man responsible for a 
woman's pregnancy is in town, the case 
worker will report this to her case Investiga¬ 
tor. Naturally, the type of lover or husband 
this story Is concerned with rarely stays In 
town. 

Some of this money was received, and 
spent, legitimately; too much of It was not. 
Let’s look in on some of the homes where 
this money went—homes picked at random 
which I had no reason to suspect of chiseling. 

What little furniture there was In the 
house had seen better days, but that was 
understandable, for here was a family re¬ 
ceiving ADC. distributed by the State out 
of the 17 percent of the State sales tax ear¬ 
marked for that purpose. But atop a table 
and occupying a place of honor in the living 
room was a $250 television set. The owner 
also had a large cabinet radio of recent 
vintage. He also has five children, for whom 
he receives $112 a month. This Is not quite 
the maximum of $126, because this man 
reports a few dollars Income from his casual 
efforts at working. 

I came right to the point. *'Nlce set you've 
got. What did you pay for it?'* 

•Thirty-five dollars. Got It from a friend.'* 
The answer came so fast It sounded re¬ 
hearsed. 

"Who’s the friend?" 

"A grocer; he took It from a customer-^ 
you know—^to pay the bill.” 

"That was lucky. And who's the grocer?’* 

"Well"—^hesitation was setting in now— 
"he's out of business, 1 don’t know where 
he Is.” 

This man doesn’t work, he told me, "be¬ 
cause I don’t feel too good.” But a sign in 
the front yard proclaims him a radio repair¬ 
man and on good days he admits he makes 
$4 or $8. 

, m soaaT btort cmt ak vmuim uothxb 

Sometime# you can tell a lot about a house 
from Its entrance. The door on the next 


cabin home I visited rattled out a sorry 
story. It was little more than a huge, gaping 
hole surrounded by a little screen, and it 
was shy one hinge, Inside was pande¬ 
monium, a 88-year-old woman with four 
children and plenty of dirt. One apot on the 
wall was clean; it held a placard reading: 
"God bless our happy home." But the 
woman wasn’t happy. Her ADO check had 
been going up and down, and her temper 
had ahifted accordingly. She didn't know 
the reason for the fluctuation, although it 
was obvious. 

Her first husband. A, died after the arrival 
of the first child. Then she married B, who 
is now In the hospital. The second child 
came, but while B was in the hospital, she 
took up with C, to whom she bore another 
chUd, her third. Not long ago. her fourth 
child was bom, from a fourth man. D. Al¬ 
though county records showed nothing on 
C or D, 1 found out that D is in TUlsa, Job¬ 
less, and nobody knows where O is. 

This woman at least had gone through a 
marriage ceremony with two of the four 
fathers, but some adc recipients—some of 
whom have been getting a free ride for 12 
years—don't bother with that formality. 
One woman receiving $108 a month Intro¬ 
duced me to her four Illegitimate youngsters, 
fathered by four different men. Not one 
had stayed around long enough to provide 
for the offspring, and this woman has been 
receiving State aid for 8 years. 

In another neighborhood, one woman’s ad¬ 
ventures left me a little stunned. After 
her third child she and her husband sepa¬ 
rated and a fourth child came after an idyl 
With another man. Still another affair, with 
another man, produced a fifth child. At this 
stage the original couple decided to pick up 
where they left off. The two remained to¬ 
gether long enough to produce lour more 
children—by now she had borne nine chil¬ 
dren—but for the second time the husband 
packed and left. He’s in Kansas now, and 
you are helping to support his children. 

At another home a young mother of two, 
both born out of wedlock, told me she had 
received no word from either father. As we 
talked, there was a cough in the kitchen. 

•‘■Who’s the man?" I asked. 

"My boy friend." 

"Is he living here?’* 

"yes, he le.” 

It developed that this third lover has a Job 
and the woman herself earns $6.40 a day 
when she works. To top It off, this pair Is 
getting $72 a month of the taxpayers’ ADC 
money. 

Another girl with five illegitimate children 
Insisted she was not "living with” her man. 
"He only comes here to see me now and 
again,” she Insisted, And she’s been getting 
State aid for 3 years. 

This Isn’t what Oklahomans had in mind 
when they voted to participate In the ADO 
programs. Bays Jenkln Lloyd Jones, blunt- 
spoken editor of the Tribune, who ordered 
my Inveetigatlon: “The reason why the ADO 
program went sour Is the secrecy that aur- 
rounds the payments. Taxpayers are not 
permitted to know who gets their money. 
The Federal Government will refuse to pay 
Its share of the grant If the names of re¬ 
cipients are made public, and this is an en¬ 
graved invitation to graftera. This ruling. 
In effect, encourages leeches to live off the 
wage earner because their identity Is pro¬ 
tected. Thus we have made the matter of 
getting relief so easy that we are creating a 
large class of professional paupers. As long 
as the records remain hidden and the cttisen 
tapped for taxes cannot learn whether his 
neighbor has a hand in bis pocket, laelneee 
and promiscuity will continue profitable and 
attractive,” 

Difficult as It Is to support the progeny of 
men who love and run away, it Is doubly 
onerous when the irresponsible fathers are 
criminals to boot. One girl I Interviewed 


was particularly unlucky. The man respon¬ 
sible for her first pregnancy has been In the 
penitentiary since 1949. The girl wasn’t able 
to spell his name. Her second lover, after 
fathering her second child, got a 5-year 
aentenoe for raping a 13-year-old girl. She 
shares her apartment with a girl friend, also 
receiving ADC, whoae husband deserted her 
3 years ago, leaving four children behind. 

Not too long a^ an Oklahoma county at¬ 
torney. fed up with the abuses, subpenaed 
welfare records and had 18 errant fathers ar¬ 
rested. Immediately the Federal authori¬ 
ties, pointing meaningly to Federal grants 
from the National Treasury which keep the 
ADC going In the States, informed the wel¬ 
fare department that it was to resist any 
further attempt to subpena the records. It 
la an offense, punishable by prison or fine, or 
both, to reveal the names of relief recipients. 
I could not get the lists I used from welfare 
officials; as a newapaperman, I was able to 
get them from another source. 

During this month-long survey 1 talked 
with a man who hadn’t worked In 8 years. 
He owns a 1941 truck and hopes to become 
a trash hauler, but he gets a $122 monthly 
grant antf has been on ADC for 5 years. 1 
noticed an addition to his house and asked 
how much it had cost. He said $200. 

Since this man Isn't working, whore did 
he get the $200? 

The monthly ADC average payments tell 
an Interesting story. For October 1950 the 
average per family was $44.66. It rose to 
$50.19 the following month, and in Decem¬ 
ber It stood at $50.23. An across-the-board 
Increase was begun early this year, and the 
average now haa hit the $72.67 mark. Of all 
the cases I Investigated, not one had request¬ 
ed a raise; it came as a happy surprise to 
them all. 

One house X called at was a study in con¬ 
trasts. It was decrepit and crying for a coat 
of paint. The young woman who unlocked 
the door wore Jeans and a man's suit coat. 
The coat was unbuttoned, and she was naked 
beneath It. 

She flashed a coy smile, motioned me to a 
chair, and Jolted me with "Ain't you got a 
key of your own?” 

The woman was a prostitute and obviously 
had mistaken me for a regular customer. 
When It was evident that 1 had no key of 
my own she showed no embarrassment. She 
explained that her three children were ille¬ 
gitimate, from two men. "1 don’t know 
Where the first man Is," she said casually. 
"The second fellow’s here In town, but I 
couldn't get him to take no blood (pater¬ 
nity) test.” 

"Do you get any help from either of 
them?" 

The woman—she was In her thirties— 
pulled out her gum and rolled it between her 
fingers. "Naw—^they don’t help none at all.” 
Oklahoma does, however. She gets $90 a 
month in ADO. and only she knows how 
much she gets from her profession. 

Margaret Lamm, assistant Tulsa County 
attorney, sees the situation like this: "Pay¬ 
ing women to add to the population of 
miserable. Illegitimate children la bad char¬ 
ity, for It doesn’t eliminate want. It com¬ 
pounds It. It raises new generations of 
twisted, subnormal people bred In the foulest 
environments, who are candidates for our 
swelling ranks of unemployables, criminals, 
and Insane." 

Mrs. Lamm has been handling such oases 
for years. One that escaped her was the 
89-year-old chap who was still In bed when 
I called at 1:80 p. m., although he doesn't 
work nights. He doesn't work days, either. 

Yes, he was in good health, he said. No, 
he wasn’t working. Yes, he’d looked for a 
Job a while back, but hadn't bad much luck. 

I asked: "Do you plan on going to work 
soon?" 

And this was his reply, complete with 
giggles, "Guess I'll get around to it, but you 
know—^my trouble is Jmt that I’m laxy." 
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Perhaps I hadn’t heard clearly. I repeat¬ 
ed the question, but the answer was the 
same, only this time it was funnier. 

“It’s like I say,” again the silly laugh, 
*'I guess Z’m Just plain lazy.” 

This man gets $52 worth of hilarity every 
month from ADC. He doesn't oven have to 
leave his bed to get it. It gets to him In 
the mail, regularly. 

The cases of rapacity and fraud are end¬ 
less. In one case, the mother claimed her 
husband was too sick to work. She said he 
was 61, had three kidneys instead of two. 
and euJGtered from arthritis and pneumonia. 
Derplte his ailments—she said he was ‘‘actu¬ 
ally dylng”~the wife was expecting her 
seventh child. I asked to speak to the fath¬ 
er. but he wasn't in bed. He wasn’t even 
at home. 

Said his wife cheerfully. "He’s up the road 
apiece, with the boys," 

A father of five children In Tulsa is liv¬ 
ing with bis own parents in the country. It 
took a half hour before hU wife would ad¬ 
mit that her husband was a drunkard. She 
had insisted he was ‘‘resting up" from ulcers 
while she claimed a $126 ADC check every 
month. Even for Tulsa, a city of phenomenal 
wealth, those are pretty expensive ulcers. 

The public-welfare department concedes 
there are diffleultles In getting the vanish¬ 
ing papas to lace the music. Its last offi¬ 
cial report says; "The uniform support-of- 
dependents law has to date had little effect 
In obtPinlng support from absent parents, 
since those other States which adopted simi¬ 
lar legislation are not the States to which 
most of the clients from Oklahoma nave 
gone " 

But this doesn’t fit in with some ol the 
cases I checked. I talked to one woman 
whose son-in-law, a widower, consistently 
refuses to support his two children I finally 
found out that the lather holds u good Job 
In Oklahoma City and the grandparent has 
his address—he recently invited them down 
for a visit. She had complained to the nu- 
thorltles, but nothing came of the complaint. 
Another mother told me tearfully that on 
three separate occasions she had urged a for¬ 
mer Tulsa County attorney to bring about 
the prosecution of her faithless hUKband. 
She was turned away with the reply that 
the authorities would never get nnytluni? 
done If all defaulting spouses had to be 
hunted. 

This woman tended to agree with Okla¬ 
homa City District Judge A. P. VnnMetci. 
who has seen the problem in his coiu-t many 
time, and who says, "Fathers who desert 
their children commit a worse crime than 
auto stealing. Federal law-enforcement, 
agencies are used every day to apprehend and 
prosecute car thieves, but they arc prevented 
from returning deserting fathers who flee 
across State lines and leave their families 
penniless " 

One of the ADC's alms Is to keep families 
united, where possible, but I found a case 
where mother and daughter were so close 
that one was helping the other with cash, 
although both are on ADC. The older 
woman was a widow wltn three children, the 
last illegitimate. Her $50-a-month apart¬ 
ment was a new one and the furniture—in¬ 
cluding a gleaming kitchen range and a giant 
refrigerator—had been recently purchased. 
Besides the three young ones, she had three 
grown daughters, all of whom contribute $lo 
a month toward her support, and one of 
these daughters is on ADC herself This is 
in addition to the $90 the older woman gets 
from the State each month. The furniture? 
A present from one of the daughters. 

Steve Stahl, executive vice president of 
the Oklahoma Public Expenditures Council, 
which for years has fought to have the State 
publicize the names of ADC mothers, says 
bluntly, "Oklahoma has created a welfare 
Frankenstein," Stahl, who Is also chairman 
of the National Conference of S’ate Tax¬ 
payer Associations, emphasizes that Okla¬ 


homa spends more for public charity than 
for public education, and adds: 

"The ADO program encourages Illegitimacy 
and subsidizes the breaking up of homes. 
Relief today, without any further expan¬ 
sion, is being dispensed In a manner and at 
a cost that neither our present nor any yet 
devised economy can support for a protracted 
period of time.” 

Stahl was particularly incensed with the 
odd instance of the Tulsa schoolboy who 
found work in the school cafeteria during 
the noon hour, 3 days a week. This investi¬ 
gation showed he was paid 50 cents an hour. 
After a month, his mother abruptly ordered 
him to quit; she draws an ADC check and It 
was to be cut $2 because her son brought 
home $1.80 at the end of the month. From 
his earnings be had paid for his lunches, 
and the $1.80 represented what he had ac¬ 
cumulated above his lunch cost. But it 
represented much more than that. That 
$1.80 was the seed of industry and thrift 
which every American boy and girl can de¬ 
velop, with proper training. It was some¬ 
thing he was proud of, because he had 
earned and saved it. But In his home there 
is no Incentive, because his mother forbids 
him to work. So he, too, may grow up to 
be a parasite: his mother’s check might well 
be his passport to a life of Indolence. 

What is the answer? How can the.se 
people be wiped off the rolls In Oklahoma, in 
your state, in your county? 

Representative Tom Etked, one of two 
Oklahoma Representatives who discussed 
this investigation in Congress, feels the solu¬ 
tion is squarely up to Congress and State 
officials. Steed has Introduced a measure 
that has teeth to bite into the problem. He 
wants a Federal law to permit Government 
crime-detection agencies to pick up these 
wandering hoboes and take them back to 
JurlEdlctlons where they can be made to 
work for their children or stay in prison 
indefinitely. ‘‘Hie abuses have increased so 
rapidly In recent years," says Steed, "that 
they are becoming a national curse and are 
threatening the entire ADC program.” 

Mrs. Lamm feels that fathers who breed 
for a macabre profit, then refuse to support 
their children, should simply be thrown Into 
Jail for bastardy. The idea of these fathers 
loafing and looking at television or taking 
refuge out of the State while the postman 
pads to the door with a public baby bonus, 
she saye, is "senseless and Intolerable,” 

District Judge Eben L Taylor, of Tulsa, 
R mlld-tempered man with little respect for 
deserters, also is disappointed with the 
abuses: "There are thousands of cases whore 
ADC works well, but these have not been 
brought about by the State They result 
from the fact that there are many mothers 
who are strapped financially, but are able 
and willing, with ADC help, to make good 
homes for their children And this Is what 
made ADC look plausible when It began, 
but the scheme has broken down. There Is 
no plan to create a pleasant home for the 
unhappy children, only to send money each 
month to a person who. in too many caries, 
could never qualify ns a responsible guardian 
for anyone’s welfare.” 

Junes suggests that women who have ille¬ 
gitimate children should not be permitted 
to draw chocks on them. His argument Is 
that the unwed baby breeder is a racketeer, 
and her children should be placed In an 
orphanage. "That’s expensive." Jones ad¬ 
mitted, "but not nearly so expensive as the 
present situation. In which she can actually 
qualify for a free living If she bears enough 
children. It’s time sentimentality was set 
aside and these women charged with State 
vagrancy.” 

Armed with the suggc.MUiib for remedy 
listed above and after the investigation was 
completed, I went to see Virgil L. Btokes, di¬ 
rector of the Oklahoma welfare department. 
Stokes said he doubted If the publicizing of 
names of welfare clients would accomplish 
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a great deal. Regarding the penalizing of 
mlsoreant fathers, he insisted this was the 
responsibility of county and local authori¬ 
ties, stressing that he couldn't approve of 
anything that would put us in the "pistol- 
packing business." Asked If the mothers 
were ever warned by case workers that their 
promiscuous pregnancies could lead them to 
some form of punishment—such as depriva¬ 
tion of the child or a charge of State va¬ 
grancy—Stokes replied: 

"Otu* Interest Is in the child; therefore we 
r ake no effort to reform the mother. We 
don’t rehabilitate these women because we 
don’t consider that part of our duties." The 
mother doesn’t have to file charges against 
the man; Stokes said she can get ADC 
whether or not she takes action against the 
boy friend. 

"This Interview." Editor Jones retorted, 
"ilhistratcs how far afield we have gone in 
public welfare. What ADO would need, un¬ 
der this formula, is a crew of business-ma¬ 
chine operators, not Bocial -service workers. 
One has so many babies, one gets so much 
base pay. The State comes around once a 
year to check up on production. It’s Just an 
inventory." 

On July 31, 1951, Federal Security Admin¬ 
istrator Oscar Ewing cut the State of Indiana 
off from Federal welfare funds, because of 
Indiana's insistence on opening her welfare 
rolls to public inspection. Oklahoma is still 
eligible for her share of Federal money, but 
unless something Is done about the 8ltua«> 
tlon, Oklahoma's expenditures for all klnda 
of assistance, within 2 years, will have 
amounted to more than $150,030,000 and will 
probably still be climbing. 


There Is Nothing New About **Yef Men” 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday, Auyusi 9, 1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ti-uman administration has repeatedly 
shown that It tolerates only “yes men" 
in Its councils. It has been ruthless 
in its reprisals against those who dis¬ 
sent. It has refused to seek the counsel 
of some of the ablest, most experienced 
Americans because It knew they would 
offer advice It did not want to hear. It 
has frequently denied Congress access 
to information or advice contrary to ad¬ 
ministration views and policies. 

The most dramatic case, of course, 
was the dismissal of General MacArthur. 
But that is only one example. Consider 
such matters as the firing of Admiral 
Denfeld; suppression of the Wedemeyer 
report and virtual banishment of Gen¬ 
eral Wedemeyer; dismissal of former 
Ambassador Grew from the State De¬ 
partment In favor of Dean Acheson; 
the firing of Defense Secretary Johnson, 
who refused to pad the military budget; 
failure to heed warnings of the late 
Senator Vandenberg regarding far- 
rastern policy; refusal to consult such 
far-eastern experts as General Chen- 
nault. Admiral Yarnell, General Hurley 
and General MacArthur himself dur¬ 
ing the crucial formative stages of the 
disastrous Pacific policy; the bypass¬ 
ing of Congress as a whole In the de¬ 
cision to fight In Korea; the President’s 
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eurt rejection of Senator Taft's offer 
to confer on foreign policy; last week’s 
smear attack on Democratic Senator 
Douglas which brought his almost 
hysterical outcry* and many other in¬ 
stances of failure to use the national 
resources of experience and wisdom. 

Note by contrast the high favor in 
which the administration holds former 
Defense Secretary Marshall, who said 
during the MacArthur hearings that he 
would not tell a congressional committee 
the truth if it involved expressing views 
“in opposition to my Commander in 
Chief.*' Note, also, the statement of 
General Bradley, “I wouldn’t profess 
that my judgment was better than the 
President or the administration.” 

There is nothing new about “yes men" 
in Government, or about those in au¬ 
thority who make It tough for any who 
refuse to be sycophants. And it is noth¬ 
ing new for such a policy to lead to dis¬ 
aster. Here is a narrative of events in 
the year 897 B. C. It is found in the 
Bible, in the twenty-second chapter of 
I Kings: 

And It came to pass In the third year, that 
Jehoshaphat the King of Judah came down 


to the King of Israel (Ahab). And the King 
of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, *'Wllt thou 
go with me to battle to Bamoth-gllead?” 
And Jehoshaphat said to the King of Israel, 
*T am as thou art, my people as thy people, 
my horses as thy horses." 

And Jehoshaphat said unto the King of 
Israel, "Enquire, I pray thee, at the word 
of the Lord today." Then the King of Israel 
gathered the prophets together, about 4C0 
(they were prophets of the groves, hirelings 
of Jezebel) and said unto them, "Shall I go 
against Bamoth-gllead to battle, or shall I 
forbear?" And they said, "Oo up, for the 
Lord shall deliver it into the hand of the 
king. And Jehoshaphat said, "Is there not a 
prophet of the Lord besides, that we might 
enquire of him?" And the King of Israel 
said unto Jehoshaphat, "There Is yet one 
man. Micalah, the son of Imlah, by whom 
we may enquire of the Lord; but I hate him, 
for he doth not prophesy good concerning 
me, but evil. 

And Jehoshaphat said, "Let not the king 
say so." Then the King of Israel called an 
officer, and said, "Hasten thither Micalah, 
the son of Imlah • • 

And the messenger that was gone to call 
Micalah spake unto him, saying. "Behold 
now, the words of the prophets declare good 
unto the king with one mouth: let thy word. 
I pray thee, be like the word of one of them, 
and speak that which is good." And Mlcaiah 
said, "as the Lord llveth, what the Lord salth 


unto me, that will I speak." Bo he came to 
the king. 

And the king said unto him, "Micalah, 
shall we go against Ramoth-gilead to battle, 
or shall we forbear?" And he answered him, 
*'ao and prosper; for the Lord shall deliver 
it unto the hand of the king." And the king 
said unto him, "How many times shall I ab¬ 
jure thee that thou tell me nothing but 
that which is true In the name of the Lord?" 

And he (Micalah) said, "I saw all Israel 
scattered upon the hills, as sheep that have 
not a shepherd; and the Lord said, 'These 
have no master; let them return every man 
to his house In peace’." 

And the King of Israel said unto Jehosha- 
phat, "Did I not tell thee that he would 
prophesy no good conc-rnlng me, but evil?" 
And the King of Israel said, "Take Micalah 
and carry him back unto Amon, the governor 
of the city, and to Joash, the king's son; and 
say; ‘Thus salth the king, put this fellow In 
prison, and feed him with bread of affliction, 
and with water of affliction, until I come In 
peace.'" 

And Micalah said, "If thou return at all In 
peace, the Lord hath not spoken by me." 

Mr. Speaker, the sequel to all of which 
was that Ahab went up to battle, his 
forces were disastrously defeated and 
routed, and Ahab himself was fatally 
wounded. It was a heavy price to pay 
for listening to "yes men.” 
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